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“Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  conifortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  Bonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  tc  the  possessors  tliereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned. 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Eenrt  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Bdixd  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  EylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  op  Pdblet. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — fuiTiishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness. 
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IBBEY  MILLS  puuipiDg  etatioTi,  l'^61 
Lbbejs,  castles,  and  bails,  Euglish  and 
i Welsh,  1020  . - 

iLbell,  John,— Sr^inje&fleld  cbnroh,  592 
I'ccideut : fall  ccf  cornice  in  Newcastle,  593, 
) 651 ; fall  of  a giand  stand  at  Carlisle,  670  ; 
r fall  of  houses  near  Glasgow,  771 ; fall  of 
I hostings  at  Bristol,  270  ; fall  of  new  covered 
[ market  at  Preston,  613  ; fall  of  a weaving- 
: shed  in  Manchester,  749 ; fatal,  at  the  new 
theatre,  Bristol,  17;  fatal  panic  at  Liver* 
. pool,  90,  100,  100 

iccidents,  18,  263,  330,  370,  410,  610,  604,  630, 

■ 701,  671,  731,  831 
iccidcnts,  preventible  fatal,  384 
iccouut,  an  architect’s,  wanting  details,  290 
looustics  of  a criminal  court,  improving,  61 
iction  : against  an  architoct  for  alleged  negli- 
: geuce,  19;  an  architect's,  630;  for  archi- 
tect's drawings, — Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan,  fill 
lotions  : architects',  411,  430,  463;  architects', 
— sequel  of  a competition,  49  ; see  also 
“House  agents'  ” 
idnlteration,  the  prevention  of,  131 
Ubert  Bridge,  Battersea  Park,  318 
Ubert  flail  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Royal,  411, 
977  i roof  of,  409  ; and  International  Exhi- 
bition buildings,  1046  ; music  at,  1030 
Uesandria, — art  and  dcspoiism,  217 
Ufred,  King,  honour  to,  910 
lU  Saints',  Cambridge,  completion  of,  891 
Lllon’s  College,  Dulwich,  great  hall  of,  304 
Mliauce,  the  Architectural,  601 
Umshousos,  the  Printers',  Wood-green,  829 
Llpine  gardens,  364 

Utar,  high,  in  the  church  of  St.  Catullus, 
Moosburg,  984 
Lmerica,  from,  163, 191 
Lmerica,  the  labouring  classes  in,  16 
kinerican : Institute  of  Architects, — soe  " In- 
stitute"; professional  papers,  397;  ship- 

S,— Nemesis,  719 
Jtic,  710 

Lnstice  memorial,  Madeley,  183 
inthologia  Technica,  13,  444 
tpgrenlices  in  the  building  trade,  390 
ipprentiees,  neglected,  430 
iquarium,  an,  710 
irabiau  design  and  art,  202 
irabic  architecture  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  on  the 
ornamental  features  of,  131 
irbitration  as  to  ground  at  Croydon,  132 
Lrbitration  case  at  Swinton,  730 
irbitration  w.  Strikes,  669 
Ixch,  the  fallen,  at  Blackfriars,  3.59 
Ircbmologicul  : Association,  British,  970; 
Association  of  Ireland,  the  Royal,  820;  ex- 
cursions, 663  ; Institute,  Leicester  congress 
of,  617;  meetings,  091,  724;  Socio  y.  Eases, 
623  ; Society,  Kent,  640;  Society,  Susses, — 
Worth  Church,  663;  societies,  790 
Irchmologists  in  Herefordshire,  737,  768 
Lrchmology  in  Hereford,  720 
Irches : under  public  ways, — Turnmill-street, 
290:  under  public  ways,  804;  the  thrust  of, 
409 

Lrehitect  at  Houses  of  Parliament  : seo 
“ Houses  of  Parliament" 

' Architect,  baker,  and  dealer  in  chaff,"  231 
Architect : of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgato- 
street,  689 ; the  position  of  the,  710 
Lrchitects  ; a professional  gathering  of,  524  ; 
and  Government,  401 ; and  Board  of  Works, 
781;  and  Office  of  Works,  832;  under  the 
Otiice  of  Works,  903;  and  the  Government, 
see  also  “ Houses  of  Parliament  ’’ ; and  the 
public,  997 ; aud  their  critics,  1050 ; bribes 
to,  971 ; builders,  and  the  public,  059  ; 
early,  in  Bath,  429:  in  respect  of  science, 
793 

Lrchitects,  Manchester  Society  of,— Archi- 
tectural practice,  384 

Lrchitects  of  buildings  and  designs  illus- 
trated : — 

Anderson,  J.  M.,— Sailors’  Home.  Bombay. 
827 

Barry,  Charles, — Dnlwich  College,  307 
Eazalgolte, — Lamp  Standard  and  Lamp, 
Thames  Embankment,  220 
Boreham,  P.,— Aged  Pilgrims’  Home, 
Hornsey  Rise,  907 

Bryce,  David,  — Now  Royal  lulirmary, 
Edinburgh,  1007 

Buckeridge,  C., — Anglican  Convent,  Oxford, 
107 

Champney,  BasO,— St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
Kentish  Town,  767 

Chisholm,  11.  F., — Revenue  Board  Build- 
ings, Madras,  1047 

Clarico,  T.  Chatfeild, — OlBces,  Throg- 
morton- street  and  Austin  Friars,  237 
Clegg&Know'les, — Warehouse,  Manchester, 
847 

Cockerell,  F.  P.,  — Carlisle  Memorial 
Column,  Castle  Howard,  347 
Cockerell,  F.  P., — Mansion  in  Surrey,  626 
Collins,  H.  H., — Synagogue,  Chatham,  727 
Crozitr,  W., — Assize  Courts,  Durham,  67 
Cuypers,  — , St.  Barbara's  Church,  Breda, 
HoUaud,  b7 

•Foster  & Ponton,— Philosophical Institutiou 
and  Library,  Bristol,  187 
Fowke,  the  late  Captain, — Central  Portion 
of  South  Kousington  Museum,  467 
Fuller  & Laver, — Capitol  for  State  of  New 
York,  427,  416 

Giles  & Biveu, —Church  for  Norwegiau 
Sailors,  Rotherhithe,  207 
Gingell,  W.  B., — Bristol  UlUces  of  Liverpool 
aud  London  Insurance  Co.,  447 


Godwin,  George  & Henry, — St.  Jade’s 
Cburch,  on  the  Earl’s  Court  Estate, 
South  Kensington,  547,  1042 
Guldenpfenning,  Mr., — Modern  House  in 
Paderborn,  Westphalia,  387 
Hardwick,  P.  C.,— Charterhouse  Schools, 
Godatming,  607 

Hugall,  J.  W., — Staiimore,  near  Bridgnorth, 
787 

Jackson,  A.  T., — Townhall,  Belfast,  287 
Joues,  Horace, — City  Library  and  Museum, 
687 

Joyce,  Nicolas, — Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch,  146 

Horton  & Bridgford, -Baths,  Southport, 
947 

Horton  & Bridgford,— the  “ Religious  lusti- 
tnte,"  Manchester,  627 
Howell,  C.  H., — LunalicAsylum,  Berkshire, 
267 

Lauder,  Alexander, — Earle's  Retreat,  Fal- 
mouth, 8'46 

Lauder,  A., — Wesleyan  Chapel,  Yeovil,  146 
Mills  & Murgatroyd, — Royal  Exchange, 
Manchester,  867 

Moore,  R.  H., — Business  Premises  in  the 
Poultry,  407 

Norton,  John,— Christ  Church,  Finchley, 
146 

Paul  & Robinson, — Corporation  Public 
Baths,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  628 
Pinchbeck,  Henry, — Barnes's  Home,  &c., 
near  Ardwick,  767 

Salomons  & Jouea,--KeEwood  Tower,  High- 
gate,  437 

Salomons  & Jones,— proposed  building  for 
Reform  Club,  Mancheiter,  247 
Scott,  G.  G., — Church  of  St.  Mary  Abbots, 
Kensington,  11 

Slater  & Carpenter,— Reredos,  Chichester 
Cathedral,  667 

Smirke,  Sydney, — new  Hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  39 

Smith,  Alfred, — Residence,  Wilderwick, 
East  Grinstead,  927 

Street,  Q.  E., — St,  Peter’s,  Bournemouth, 
1017 

Talbort,  Mr., — a Cabinet,  886 
Tarring  A Sou,— Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mostyn- 
road,  Brixton,  146 

Truefilt,  G.,— Brooks's  Bank,  Manchester, 
887 

Wilkinson,  W., — Laboratory,  Eton  College, 
167 

Williams,  Herbert,— Hall  of  Drapers’  Com- 
pany, Loudon, 47 

Wonnacott,  Mr.,— Fernlands  Villa,  Chert- 
sey,  built  of  concrete,  137 
Wyatt,  T.  H., — house  of  Sir  D.  C.  Marjori- 
bauks,  Park-lane,  687 

Ziller,  Mr.,— proposed  monument  in  Athena, 
807 

Architects,  St.  Louis  Institute  of,  Missouri, 
U.S.A.,  111 

Architects : State,  631 : the  dignity  of,  25 ; to 
whom  are  they  to  look  for  payment,  629 ; 
treatment  of,  379 ; who  keep  things  to  them- 
selves, 464 

Architects'  actions,  see  “ Actions” 

Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  234 
Architects’:  bill,  an, — Peek  v.  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  HmoD  Schools,  372,  410, 
-470 ; charges,  653 ; and  terms,  1011 ; 
American,  330 ; department,  Bosrd  of 
Works,  soe  “Board  of  Works";  rights, 
250  ; rights  and  charges,  469 ; speoifications, 
mBnufaoturers’  names  in,  1034 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  Oxford, 
911 

Architectural  art  classes,  224 
Architectural  Association,  670,  882,  900 
Architecturul  Association,  Northern— Archi- 
tectural education  and  the  diploma  ques- 
tion, 85;  professional  queatioos,  1033; 
ownership  of  architects'  drawings,  453 
Architectural ; criticism,  newspapers  and, 
404  ; drawings,- see  “Drawings";  draw- 
ings in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  181 ; 
education  and  the  diploma  question,  85 ; 
education,— see  also  under  “ Education  " ; 
effects  of  details,  103;  {engineering,  16; 
excursion  in  Lincoln,  681, 643, 678 ; iastruc- 
. tion  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1031 ; instruc- 
tion, the  want  of,  in  Manchester,  971,  092  ; 
Museum,  the,— soe  “Museum”;  outline, 
189  ; papers,  American,  397 ; practice, — 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  384; 
practice,  rules  of,  403  ; professional  ques- 
tions, 1022  ; progress,  a review  of,  897 ; 
Publication  Society's  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture, 83  ; sermon,  880;  sketching,  1039 
Architectural  Society,  Glasgow, — The  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Mr,  E.  M.  Burry, 
378 

Architectural  Society,  Liven^ool,  142,  339, 
830,  862;  architectural  effects  of  details, 
103;  the  drawings  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 323;  architeotural  drawings,  422; 
excursion  of,  542 

Architectural  Society,  Worcester  Diocesan, 
304 

Architectural  societies,  the  purpose  and  pro- 
gress of,  3 

Architectural  Students'  Society,  the  Northern, 
600,  909 

Architectural : studies,  460 ; styles,  the  multi- 
lication  of,  452;  teaching  at  Royal  Aca- 
emy,  571  ; terra-cotta,  109 
Architectural  Union  Company,  971 
Architectural  vagaries  in  Edinburgh,  799 


Architecture  : a rudimentary  manual  of,  831 ; 
a school  of,  wanted,  191 ; and  gardening, 
10-13;  and  legislation,  -477  ; and  national 
polity,  763;  and  poetry,  231  ; Arabic,  in 
Egvpt  and  Syria,  on  the  ornamental  features 
of,  121 ; at  the  Royal  Academy,- see  “ Royal 
Academy”;  cburch,  of  19th  century,  132  ; 
colour  and,  621,  690,  7-42  ; for  India,  722  ; 
geomelrical  proportions  in,  329 
“ Architecture  given  in,"  970 
Architecture  : Homeric,— palace  of  Ulysses, 
-498;  in  Glasgow:  soe  “Glasgow"  ; in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,- see  “ Exhibi- 
tion"; is  distortion  of  the  style  of  the 
period,  -491,  609;  modern,  in  India,  680  ; 
philosophy  of, — a sketch,  602;  school  of,  84  j 
school  of,  Coutinental,  61 ; science  in,  621 ; 
sculpture  and,  324;  stage,  Covent-garden, 
359  ; the  great  masters  of,  autograph  draw- 
ings of,  259 ; the  useful,  structural,  aud 
beautiful  in,  944 

Art  : aud  Brigandage,  399  ; and  design, 
Arabian,  202  ; aud  Science,  984;  and  despot- 
ism, 217  ; aud  war,  669 
Art,  Female  School  of,  prize  meeting  of, 
151,  982 

Art,  ilue,  the  workman  aud  bis,  402 
Art,  pleasing  the  eye  in,  680 
Art,  school  of,  Cirencester;  work!  work!  1023 
Art,  school  of,  Lambeth,  372 
Art,  school  of,  West  London,  1094 
Art,  schools  of.  Sooth  Kensington,  164 
Art,  schools  of,  330,  361,  301;  Buildiog 
grants  for,  1031 

Art,  schools  of : see  also  under  “ South  Ken- 
sington," and  in  contents  of  weekly  Numbers 
Art:  the  Biahop  of  Lincoln  about,  14;  the 
Oxford  Slade  professor  of,  144,  179,  222; 
the  spirit  of,  259;  truth  to  nature  in,  97; 
what  IB  ? 960 

Art : action,  the  true  system  of,  702  ; classes, 
architecturul,  72,  224  ; education, — see 
“Education”;  gallery,  free,  Birmingham, 
224;  inventory,  universal,  278;  life,  high, 
“ Lothair"  and,  429;  masterpiece,  destruc- 
tion of  an, -469;  movemunts  in  New  York, 
321 ; prizes,  distribution  of,  at  South  Keu- 
sington  Museum,  1023 

Axt-uiiiou  of  Loudon,  84, 481 ; annual  meeting 
of,  339;  pictures  for,  513  ; exhibition,  639 
Art-workmanship  competition,  Society  of 
Arts,  162,  141,  162,  219 
Art-workmauship,  great  prizes  for,  435 
Artisan,  grey  hair  in,  is  no  eclipse,  19 
Artisan,  technical  education  of  the : see 
“ Education  ’’ 

Artists,  Society  oF  British,  320 
Arts  in  France,  aid  to  the,  790 
Arts,  Society  of,  conversazione,  360;  see  also 
“ Art-workmanship  " 

Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
237,  269 

Art-,  the,  and  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1871,  294 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  124 
Asia  Minor,  recent  travels  in,  297,  329 
Asphulte  roadways,  871 
Assessments,  parochial,  311,  361,  983 
Assize  Courts,  new,  Durham,  64 
Asylum,  Idiot,  Midland  middle-class,  183 
Aevlum,  lunatic,  Berkshire,  &c  , 2.4 
Athens,  proposed  monument  in,  to  comme- 
morate Greek  IndepoixleDCC,  804 
Auctioneers,  caution  to,  141 
Aurora  borealis,  662,  891 
Australasia  (From),  692,  645,  765 
Australia  (Prom),  74,  732 
Autobiography  of  an  octogenarian  architect, 
978 

Aylesbury,  survey  of,  751,  771;  and  surveys 
generally,  791 

BANK,  Brooks’s,  Manchester,  886,  930 
Bank,  new,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  603 
Back  at  Backing,  22 
Barnes’s  Home, — see  “Home” 

Barnsley,  new  public  buildings  in,  719 
Barrack  arrangements,  90 
Barracks  in  Windsor,  412 
Barracks,  Knightsbridge,  audHydePark,  463 
Barry,  Mr.  E.  M.,  and  the  Government, — 
see  under  “ Houses  of  Parliament" 

Batbiug  in  the  drinking-place,  1004,  1060 
Baths  and  reservoirs,  new,  Harrogate,  830 
Baths,  corporation,  Ashtou-under-Lyne,  Lan- 
cashire, 621 

Baths,  new,  in  Bath,  the  opening  of,  1-12 
Baths,  opening  of  new  public,  Brighton,  939 
Baths,  public,  The  Staljbridge,  4'jO 
Baths,  Southport,  049 
Bayham  Abbey,  71 

Beams,  the  strength  of,  and  of^  columns  of 
wood,  iron,  and  steel,  617 
Bidehouse,  Brown's,  at  Stamford,  220 
Beer,  maddening,  111 

Belfast,  the  borough  of,  42,  309;  town-hall 
and  municipal  buildings,  286 
Belgian  State  railways  and  telegraphs,  201 
Beil  legends,  330 

“Bells,"  111;  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  351, 
330,  4'j9  ; blessing,  011 ; church  and  change- 
ringing,  91;  Liverpool,  629;  lower  chimes 
witn  keys,  Le  Carillon  a Clavier,  629;  of  St. 
Miohaei’a,  Cornhill,  370 ; of  the  Church  of 
Sc.  Nicholes,  Liverpool,  651 ; and  quarter 
chimes  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
1010 ; of  St.  Clcmeni's  Church,  Sandwich,  61 
Bench-ends  in  chape],  Hatfield  House,  209 
Benedt  building  societies,  684 
Berlin,  the  sanitary  state  of,  406 


Bethlehem,  a visit  to,  118 

Bill,  Architects',  see  “Architects’  Ei.l  ’’ 

Bills,  private,  183 
Bin,  the  Street  Orderly,  992 
Biography  : Your  Life, — Obscure,  751 
Birmingham,  Old,  983 
Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Probate  Ofli;e,  910 
Bland,  the  late  Mr.  WiJiiara,  -43 
Blind,  the,  an  appeal  for,  630 
Block  bjoks,  the, — a challenge,  919,  909,  992, 
l'-2i 

Bloomsbury,  1052 

Board  of  IVorks,  Metropolitan,  372 ; Abbey 
Mill  pumping  station  of,  If  Sl ; election  of 
District  Surveyor  by,  610;  Architect’s 
Surveyor — Assistant  Engine-  r- Municipal 
Government,  283 ; Report  of,  861 ; St.  Pan- 
eras  parish  and,  270 

Board  of  Works,  architect’s  department,  304 
Board  of  Works,  Government,  arebileets,  and 
the,  781 : see  also  under  “ Architects  ” 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  chairmanship, 
710,  790,  9n9,  913 

Board  of  Works,  MetrepoUtau : see  also 
“ Sewers  not  rateable  ” 

Board,  Metropolitan  School;  see  “ School 
Board" 

Boats,  Man  the,  624,  071,  730,  789,  810,  851 
Boilhr,  Weeks's  duplex,  -491 
Bombay,  a memorial  for,  623 
Bombay,  Sailors'  Home,  824 
Bombay,  Sta;ue  of  her  Majesty  for  the 
Victoria  Gardens,  64) 

Books,  pamphlets,  ongravings,  .S:c. ; notices, 
reviews,  and  articles,  as  to  :— 
Aikin-Koriright’a  Pro  Aria  et  Foci'’,  74 
American  Professional  Papers,  397 
Armfiold  on  Christian  Art,  93 
-Arts  Institute  Papers,  20 
Baker  ou  Beams,  &c.,  617 
Baomer  and 'Others  on  the  Workshop,  67 
Biuns  on  Orthographic  Projection,  133 
Bourne  on  Indian  Worke,  Ac.,  52 
Brunei's  Life  of  Brunei,  1019 
Burchett  on  Fireproof  Buildings,  .tc.,  652 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, — Ituffaelle  and 
Michelangelo,  492 
Catupia  on  Machinery,  74 
Cansick  ou  Epitaphs,  213 
Charnock  on  Cornish  Buxnames,  613 
Cordeld  on  Sewage,  838 
Grace  on  Art- training,  312 
Crookes,  Ac.,  on  Metallurgy,  63 
Cruikshanks's  Hlustrations,  522 
Dickens’s  Edwin  Drood,  494 
Dictionary  of  Architecture, — Architectural 
Publication  Society,  662 
Dircks  on  the  Perpeiuum  Mobile,  634 
Donald  on  Marvels  of  Architecture  of 
Lefebre,  173 

Education  and  Status  of  Civil  Engineers,  957 

Edwards  on  Fireplaces,  172 

Etonian  on  Eton,  292 

Fairbairn  on  Iron  for  Building,  573 

Fairy  Tale,  20 

Fergusson  on  LUnercost  Priory,  834 
Ferrey  on  South  Winfield  Manor,  671 
Findei  on  Freemasonry,  298 
Fry's  Guide  to  London  Charities,  67-1 
Gabon  ou  Hospitals,  03 
George’s  Sketches,  262 
Gibb's  Siudte*,  431 
Grant  on  Church  Seasons,  33 
Guy  on  Public  Health,  424 
Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C.'a,  Midsummer  Eve,  20 
Hall's  Book  of  Memories,  1015 
Handbook  for  Shropshire,  973 
Hill  on  Ardfert  Cathedral,  853 
Holyoake  on  Pictures,  74 
Howitt  ou  Higbgate,  434 
Index  to  Remembrancia,  433 
Jennings  on  the  Kosicracians,  273 
Justine  on  the  Sewage  Question,  693 
Kiihler's  Polychromatio  Masterpieces 
Monumoutal  Art,  853 

Lacroix  on  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  237 
Lancaster  on  Physiology  in  Schools,  372 
Lennep  on  Asia  Minor,  297 
Milanese  Art  and  Engineering  Jour;-;al,  620 
Mitchell's  Manual  of  Architecture,  838 
Noble  on  Temple  Bar,  Ac.,  197 
Ogle  on  the  Earth,  134 
Organists'  Quarterly  Journal,  332 
Overall’s  Dictionary  of  Chronology,  454 
Puget  on  Stoam  Rollers,  472 
Pyjers  read  before  the  Associated  Arts’ 
Imstituto,  20 

Paruell’s  G uide  to  Purchase  of  Houses,  Ac., 
693 

Phillips  on  Architectural  Iron  Structures, 
754 

Post-office  Directory  of  Building  Trades,  914 
Post-office  Directory  of  Engineers,  Ac., 
1054 

Price  on  a Tesselated  Pavement,  -132 
Prints  and  their  Production,  370 
Proioetheus  Vinctus,  772 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  914 
Report  on  Tottenham  Sewage,  813 
Richardson's  Designs  for  Mausioua,  Ac., 
277 

Riddell  on  Hand-railing,  7-40 

Rock  on  No  Re-building  Lanes  in  City,  74 

Sauitarian  ou  Sanitary  Reform,  312 

Slater  on  Colours  and  Dye  Wares,  592 

Smith  on  Sbakspcarc,  292 

Smith  on  Workhouses,  -494 

Stables,  693 

Stanley  on  Westminster  Abbey,  138 
Stone  on  Lichfield  Cathedral,  112 
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Snasei  Archteologieal  Collections,  693 
Tarn  on  Building,  392 
Taylor’s  Autobiography, 


3'imba’s  Abbeys,  Castles,  Ac.,  1020 
Traosaotious  of  Architectural  Institute  of 
ticotland,  013 

Tredgold  on  Carpentry,  292 
Twining’s  Science  for  the  People,  129 
A'anorum  ; see  Contents  of  weekly  Hum- 
bers 

Viardot’s  "Wonders  of  Art,  1051 
Victoria  Patent  Otiice  Publications,  351 
Victoria  Patents,  Ac.,  1031 
"VVaring  on  Stone  Monaments,  Ac.,  697 
Warren  on  Art  Studies,  393 
Wheatley  on  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  337 
Wilkinson  on  Country  Houses,  252 
Young  Mechanic,  1051 
A'onng’s  Guide  to  Building  Artilieers’ 
Work,  601 

Bower,  the  lady’s,  764 
Braemer  church,  091 
Brass,  electro  deposition  of,  8S0 
Breakwater,  Holyhead,  810,  830 
Bribes,  971 
Brickmaking,  910 

Brickinaking  by  machinery,  60-4, 811 
Bricks,  facing,  concrete  and,  at  Margate,  642 
Bricks,  strength  of,  1-43,  983 
Brickt  ards,  children  in,  695 
Bridge,  safe  for  a year,  21-4 
Bridge,  Albert,  Battersea  Park,  318 
Bridge,  concrete  and  iron,  803 
Bridge,  new,  over  the  Severn  at  Stourport, 
the  opening  of,  916 

Bridges,  railway  : see  under  “ Railway  " 
Bridport,  sanitary  inquiry,  963 
Brigandage  and  art,  399 
Brighton:  and  its  possible  future,  299,  344; 

drainage  works,  tenders  for,  191 
Bri'itol : Eiehange  Quadrangle,  the  enclosi 
of,  2S9 ; its  sewers,  sanitary  regulatio 
and  death-rate,  684 
British  Association,  769  j Chester  Cathedral 
and  the,  783 

British  Institution,  new,  71,  200,  4P2 
British  Museum,  390,  430,  771;  restoration 
at,  800,  842,  871 ; waste  of,  373 
Brunei,  Isambard  Kingdom,  1019 
"ueaos  Ap'res,  drainage  and  water-supply,  81 


“ Captain,”  the,  910 

Card-table,  John  of  Leyden’s,  Munster,  601 
Carey-street  drains  anJ  cesspools,  71 
Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin  : see  ” Dublin  " 
Carlisle  Column,  Castle  Howard,  349 
Carpenters  and  joiners,  drawing  for,  698 
Carved  stalls  in  German  churches,  346 
Carving,  ivory,  319 
Casements,  Trench,  911 
Castle,  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  703 
Castle  Norlhwick,  729 
Castle  of  Cobourg,  Germany,  320 
Castles,  English  and  Welsh,  1020 
Cathedral  nave  restoration,  Bristol,  390 
Cathedral,  Chester,  restoration  of,  452,  601 
Cathedral,  Eietcr,  restoration  of,  239 
Cathedral,  Gloucester,  restorations,  703 
Cathedral,  Strasbourg,  744 
Cathedral,  Wells,  proposed  restoration  of 
west  front  of,  141 ; on  west  front  of,  943 
Cathedral,  Wells,  the  iconography  of,  314 
Cathedral,  Worcester,  restorations,  641 
Cathedral  organs,  623,  563,  6b9,  Oil 
Cathedral  proposed,  British  Columbia,  284 
Cathedral  Restorations,  503 
Cathedrals,  our  ancient,  the  adaptation  of  to 
the  usages  and  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  139 
Cattle-troughs,  529 
Candebec  lady  chapel,  1010, 1031, 1012 
Ceilings  and  their  construction,  930 
Cellar  traps,  831 

Cement  construction,— modest ! 452 
Cement  from  gaa  lime,  970 
Cement,  Portland,  on  the  manufacture  of,  61, 
423,  642 


College  school  buildings,  Taunton,  871 
College,  Working  men’s  ; new  rooms,  60 
Colonies,  home  ; see  ” Home  Colonies  ” 
Colour  and  architecture,  621,  690,  7-43 
Colour  in  churches,  on,  9S0 
Colour  in  stained  glass,  781,  821,  850 
Colours  and  dyes  in  early  times,  721 
Colston  window,  Redi  liu  Church,  583 
Colnmn,  Carlisle  tnemorial,  349 
Columbia,  British,  proposed  cathedral,  284 
Columns  and  beams  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel, 
the  strength  of,  617 

Columns,  failure  of,  St.  Swithin’s,  Lincoln, 
4-43,  469,  543 

Commission,  question  of  builders  paying,  671 


Commission,  the  Rivers  Pollntion,  and  irri- 
gation, 201 

Common,  Wandsworth,  preservation  of,  531 
Commons  and  forests,  the  protection  of,  from 
encroachment,  578 


” Bu'lJer^s  " lifeboat,  the  : see  " Lifeboat 
Buildvr,  charge  of  defrauding  a,  891 
Builder,  ye  dreaming,  350 
B uilders : and  others,  caution  to,  as  to  erecting 
irregular  buildings,  144;  and  the  public, 
important  to, — career  of  an  impostor,  960 ; 
and  workmen,  190;  architects,  and  the 
public,  959 

Builders’  Association,  Master,  Liverpool,  903 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  452,  634, 
760;  dinner,  890;  pensioners,  939 
Builders’  biUs,  the  poetry  of,  131 
Builder’s  charge,  for  making  estimate,  10J3 
Boildeis’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  191 
Builders  paying  commission,  question  of,— 
Haddon  o.  Morton  & Co.,  671 
Builders’  Society,  London,  831 
Builders’  tenders,  260 
Builder?,  treatment  of,  761 
Building:  appliances,  924;  bad,  -197;  eco- 
nomic, the  materials  for,  162;  in  a hurry, 
820;  leases,  stamps  on,— important  ques- 
tion,23, 103;  societies,  benefit,  684;  Society, 
Halilai  Benefit,  373  ; trade  apprentices, 
390  ; trade,  the,  an  appeal  for,  129  ; trade, 
Derby,  751 

Building  trades:  agitation  in  the,  183;  de- 
pressed state  of,  110,  130;  condition  of 
144,  169 

BuilOing  Act,  the  Metropolitan,  371,  410; 
cases  under,  169;  cases  under,— District 
Surveyor  of  Whitechapel  v.  Hol'and  & 
Hsnuen,  71;  cases  under,  — fees,  730; 
cases  under,— fee  for  arches,  791  ; cases 
under, — liability  for  fees  of  District  Sur- 
veyors, 111;  cases  under.  District  Surveyor 
of  Bi.  James's  v.  Strode  & Co.,  as  to  sun 
burners,  33,  71 ; cases  under, — District  Sur- 
veyors’ fees— ‘fobb  t>.  Good,  629;  cases 
under,— notice  to  surveyors,  18 ; cases 
under,— ruinoQS  buildings,  270;  cases  un- 
der,— the  ground  story,  ^1 ; ca«e8  under,— 
decisions,  169;  Chelsea  oUicisls  and,  931 ; 
dangerous  structures  under,  109;  line  of 
trout,  324;  notices  under, — warning  to 
builders,  664;  responsibility  of  separated 
eiecutants  under, — District  Surveyor  of 
St.  James’s  o.  Strode  & Co.,  as  to  sun 
burners,  33,  71 ; returns  of  metropolitan 
district  surveyors,  784;  ruinous  buildings 
and,  309;  timber  stacks  and  the  proposed 
new,  350;  window  frames,  -453 
Buildings  Act,  New,— ancient  lights,  -153 
Buildings  and  Management  Bill,  Metropolis, 
3:2,  330,  384,  -442 

Buildings,  Coleshill,  Pimbeo,  1011 
Buildings,  Exhibition:  see  under  “Exhibi- 
tion ” 

Buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and  the 
luteruational  Exhibition,  692 
Btichillfields  Burial-ground,  210 
Burglars,- sound  an  alarm,  330 
Burial,  an  Indian,  1001 
Burliiigton  House,  1024;  new  buildings  for 
the  I'niveraity  of  London,  377 
Burlington  House:  see  also  "Royal  Academy” 
Bum,  the  late  Mr.  William,  189,  231 
Buty  St.  Edmunds,  Restoration  ; see  " Re- 
storation” 


CABINET,  a,  8S6 
Cabmen  and  cab-stands,  19 
Cairo,  Grand  : see  “ Grand  Cairo  ” 
Caiasoa  for  East  River  Bridge,  New 
rinking  of,  644 

Cuius  College,  Cambridge,  418 
Cambridge,  a note  at,  418 
Cameos,  about,  71,  1-41 
Canada,  the  lumber  trade  of,  993 
Canal,  Eastern  Ganges,  the  projected.  8 
••lal,  the  Darien,  70 


Cesspoofs,  Wells  end,  750 
Ceylon,  492 
Chancel  gates,  323 

Chancel  gates  in  St.  Mary’s  , Taunton,  910 
Channel,  the  British,  bridging,  -12 
Channel  tunnel:  see  “Tunnel” 

Chapel,  Caudebec  lady,  1010.  1031,  1042 
Chapel,  domestic,  Sandbeck  Park,  1033 
Chapels  and  schools,  new  Wesleyan,  141 
Chapter-house,  Salisbury,  -164 
Charade,  apropos,  931 
Charges,  architects’  : see  “Architects” 
Charitable  diners,  404 
Chateau  of  William  the  Conqueror,  2C1 
Chatham  dockyard,  657,  703 
Cheeswring,  safety  of  the,  629,  643,  692 
Chemistry  of  potable  waters,  on  the,  -491 
Chester  Cathedral  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 783 

Chester  Cathedral,  lectar6on,by  Mr.  Scott, -ISO 
Chiaro-scuro  iu  arcbiteelure,  342 
Chichester,  243 
Chimes:  see  under  " Bells” 

Chimneys,  smoky,  liability  of  landlords  for, 
1051 

China  Works,  Minton's,  -110 
Choir-stalls  in  German  churches,  45 
Christchurch,  Tinobley,  1-49 
Cbriatchurcb,  Newgate-street,  the  new  east 
window  in,  83 

Church:  the  Danish-Lutherau  of  8t.  Nicolai, 
in  Hull,  641;  granite,  in  Aberdeen,  603; 
Greek,  at  Liverpool,  101 ; of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  Fallowfield,  Manchester,  103 ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Barnstaple,  91 ; Holy  Trinity, 
Guildford,  72 ; Kensington,  new  pariah,  8; 
Kirby-hill,  391;  memorial,  at  Sebastopol, 
Russian,  171 ; new,  Notting-hill,  St.  Mieha-  'l 
aud  Ail  Saints,  909 ; now,  at  Roath;  South 
M ales,  664 ; St.  Barbara’s,  Breda,  Holland, 
86;  St.  John’s  Bethnal-green,  destruction 
of,  191;  .St.  John’s,  Schniibisch  Giniind, 


Germany,  60-4;  St.  Jude's,  South  Kensington, 
646,1042;  St.  Margaret's  (M.  C.),  Dunmrm- 


— ,,,  «..oiivgo,  n.oL>if,  viiorci,  opensng  o 

Cjiniol,  new,  for  State  of  New  York,  4-25,  4-45  j CoUege,  Owen’s,  Manchester,  281, 


line,  860 ; St.  Mary’s,  Miatley,  Essex,  71 ; St. 
Mary  Kedcliff,  and  the  ETeemasooSjS-lO ; St. 
Nicholas’s,  Great  Yarmouth,  restoration  of 
the  south  aisle  ot,  422  ; of  St.  Ouen,  Jersey, 
and  its  restoration,  689;  Saxon,  Whitting- 
ham,  1033;  Saxon,  Worth, — see  “Worth;” 
Scandinavian,  Rotherhitho,  209;  Sempring- 
bam  Abbey,  130;  Ship,  “Helena,”  Ipswich, 
22ji ; Silloth,  863  ; South  Wsrnborougb,  989 ; 
Wednesfield,  452  ; Windsor  parish,  restora- 
tiou  of,  922  ; Worth,— see  “ Worth" 
Church:  architecture  of  10th  century,  132; 
architecture,  study  of,  941  ; bells,— see 
“Bella;"  building  and  fittings,  hints  on, 
323 ; building  at  Leicester,  450 ; building  at 
the  present  time,  930;  building  in  the  Ork- 
neys, &e.,  452 ; building  news,— see  Contents 
of  weekly  Numbers  ; buildingnews.  Dissent- 
ing,—see  Contents  of  weekly  Numbers 
Churches:  near  London,  683,  611,  750;  of 
Italian  style,— see  “Italian;”  on  colour 
in,— see  “Colour;”  the  Lincolnshire,  699, 
718;  the,  ofSpoleto,  Italv,  24 
City  Towers,  971 

Civil  Engineers  in  Scotland,  lostilution  of,  80 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  19  ; statistics 
of  railways,  171 ; construction  of  the  Wolf 
Rock  Lighthouse,  209;  the  strength  of  iron, 
421;  the  manu''ecture  of  Portland  cement, 
423;  premiums  awarded  by,  570,851;  the 
coS'erdams  for  the  Thames  Embankment, 
923  ; general  meeting,  1042 
Civil  Engiueors,  the,  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department,  810 
Civil  Engineers,  Indisn  Government  and,  90 
Clarendon  Printing  Office,  Oxford,  124 
Claaaes  of  contract;  see  under  “ Contract" 
Clerk  of  works,  bribing  a,  529 
Club,  another  London,  600 
Club,  Reform,  Manchester,  249 
Club,  the  new  Yorkshire,  York,  804 
Club,  workmen’s:  see  “Workmen’s  Club” 
Clubs,  London,  623 
Coal-cellar  plates,  130 
Cobourg,  cuatle  of,  320 

Cofferdams,  the,  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, 923 

Coin  deposits,  look  to  the,  884 
Coincidences,  curioos,  for  observation,  231,470 
“ Coleshill  Buildings,"  Pimlico,  562,  1011 
College,  Keble,  Oxford,  opening  of,  629 
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Commons,  Lord  Bacon  and  enclosure  of,  164 
Commons,  our,  371 

Compensation  esses  in  Nottingham,  109 
Compensation  cases,— the  House  of  Deten- 
tion:—Bennett  e.  Justices  of  Middlesex,  771 
Compensation  questions,— Sir  E.  Peel,  hart., 
0.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  191 
Compensation?,  railway,— Todd  t.  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company,  1012 
Competition : boys’  school  for  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Patriotic  Fund,  904 ; CamberweU 
Charity  Estates,  430,  -153,  492,  664;  Cam- 
bridge  corn  exchange,  GO;  new  church, 
Bexley  Heath,  112,  129;  City  of  London 
Union  new  olllces,  1032;  corn  eiehange. 
Mark-lane,  669  ; “ Criterion  ” Tavern,  1023  ; 
Gateshead,  1026;  Halifax  Permanent  Bene- 
fit Building  Society’s,  390,  671,  861,  930, 
992,  1012 ; Isle  of  Man  public  offices, 
191 ; Kensington  workhouse  infirmary, 
112;  Lambeth  workhouse,  111,  140,  270  ; 
Leeds  Bridge,  18,  33;  Leeds  Union  In- 
firmary, 760;  London  Cora  Exchange,  91, 
210;  Madeley,  &c.,  283,  321;  Manchester 
Abattoir,  661;  Margate  Jetty,  891,  003; 
memorial  fountain,  Glasgow,  929;  Metro- 
politan railway  Isites,  991,  1011 ; Midland 
Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  33,  51,  90;  Newark 
Church,  630;  Newton  Market,  309,  330; 
Tudeaster  Workhouse,  671;  Wednesbury 
Town-hall,  870,  950;  Yeovil  Cottage  Hospi- 
tal, 1043 

Competition,  a new  phase  in,  891 
Competition,  a novel,  492 
Competition,  an  international,  61 
Competition,  architects’,  in  1769,  210 
Competition,  sequel  of  a,— architects’  actions, 


De  Mortuis,  44 

Death  by  suffocation  and  its  responsibilitie 


125 


49 


Competition  in  trade,  on,  310 
Competition-designs,  the  Newton  Market,  283 
Competitions,  30,  72,  132,  231,  270,  309,  710, 
731,  810 

Competitions  ; delayed  decisions,  689 
Competitions,  roanagoment  of,— the  Madeley 
workhouse,  283,  324 

Compo  fronts,  painted,  discoloration  of,  1033 
Concrete,  a villa  of,— Ferulands,  Chertsey,  125 
Concrete  aud  facing  biicks  at  Margate,  043 
Concrete  and  iron  bridge,  863 
Concrete  buildings  and  the  “ Inelosure  Com- 
mission,” 19 

Concrete  from  gas  lime,  304 
Concrete,  “ petrified,"  124 
Coningsbf  Arms,  the,  789 
Coningsby’s  hospital.  Hereford,  772 
Construction  of  uew  gas  and  water  works  in 
Yorkshire,  -42) 

Construction,  timber  and,  793 
Continent,  the,  our  communication  with,  257 
Contract  and  fallofa  building,  au  alleged,  650 
Contract,  clauses  of,  851 
Contract,  settled  clauses  of,  803 
Contract,  builders’, — Jones  v.  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  939 

CoDlracts  for  roadmaking,  sewerage,  &c.,  18 
Contracts,  general  condiiions  for,  92-4,  1'  29 
Convent,  Anglican,  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Oxford,  104 
Convict  labour,  -429 
Conway  Castle,  about,  783 
Co-operative  Stores,  Edenfield,  Bury,  6 
Copper  and  brass,  electro-depositiou  of,  83') 
Copyholds  of  inheritance,  on  the  enfranchise- 
ment of,  -10 

Cornice,  fall  of.  583,  651 
Cornices,  projecting,  390 
Corn  Exchange  and  Freemasons’  Hall,  Wim- 
borne,  opening  of,  152 

Corn  Exchange  and  market  improvements, 
Doncaster,  624,  784 

Corn  Exchange,  new,  and  Castle  Gardens, 
Rochester,  864 

Cornish  telegraph,  kind  words  from,  90 
Corps  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes,  the,  01 
Cottage  Hospital,  the  Oswestry  and  Elles- 
mere, 771 

Cottage  hospitals,  70-4 

Cottages,  labourers’, — architects  who  keep 
things  to  themselves,  464 
Council  Chamber  in  the  Townhall  at  Dettel- 
bach,  Bavaria,  926 
Courts,  the  Clerkenwell,  370 
Crewe  Hall  restored,  843 
Crew  kerne  Holla  ! 1042 
Criticism,  architectural : see  “ Architectural 
Criticism" 

Criticism,  mistaken,  820 

Croydon  uew  Church,  the  consecration  of,  63 

Crypt,  the,  at  Aidgate,  629 

Crypt,  the  destroyed  Leadenhall-street,  834 

Crystal  Palace  Company,  1033 

Crystal  Palace,  Pompeii  at  the,  581 

Culross,  62) 

Cup-markings,  Sinai  and,  189 

Curious  coiucidences  fur  observation,  231, 470 


DALE,  the  late  Mr.,  architect,  1013 
Damp,  heat  and,  1033 
Damp  walla,  asserted  remedy  for,  320 
Danish  Lutheran  Church  Jf  8t.  Nicolai,  i 
Hull,  041 

Darien  canal,  the,  70 


Death  of  an  American  musicisn,  109 
Death  of  an  architect  from  overwork,  909 
Death-rate,  Ac.,  Bristol,  684 
Death-rate,  the,  how  is  it  kept  up,  490 
Death-rate,  the  abnormal,  in  Ediaburgb,  11 
Death-rates,  town,  in  spring,  1870,  657 
Deceased  : Mr.  James  Wylson,  architect,  41 
Mr.  William  Bland,  43;  Mr.  William  Bur: 
189,  231;  Mr.  Paterson,  of  New  Zealan 
302;  Mr.  Henry  Garling,  architect,  381 
Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  sculptor,  42i 
Sir  James  Y’.  Simpson,  hart,,  441;  M 
John  Wood,  painter,  450  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Fa; 
worth,  659;  Sir  John  5b’  .vaites,  of  t! 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Vorks,  639;  M 
D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  701;  Mr.  Dale,  arc!: 
tect,  1013;  Mr.  Patrick  M'Dowall,  R.A 
sculptor,  1033  : see  also  “ Obituary  " 
Decoration,  Church,  prizes  for,  — Cryst. 
Palace,  686 

Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  730 
Decoration,  overdone, — St.  Cross  and  S 
Paul’s,  670 

Decoration,  surface,  213 
Decorations,  incomplete,  at  the  Palace  i 
Westminster,  137 

Decorations,  mural,  opaque  glass  for,  943 
Decorative  art  of  Japan,  379 
Defoe,  monument  to,  771,  792 
Derby  and  its  budding  trade,  761 
Dcaideratum  for  painters,  I3i; 

Design,  pirating  a Eotherbam  firm’s,  470 
Designs,  picturesque,  277 
Details,  architectural  'ffeets  of,  103 
Disease,  registration  of,  124 
Disinfectants  and  doctors,  -43,  ISO 
Distorted  style  : see  “ Style" 

District  Surveyor,  election  of  by  the  Metre 
politan  Board  of  Works,  610 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  62 
District  Surveyors  : see  “ Buildings  Act” 
Dock,  Trafalgar,  Woolwich,  1010,  1031 
Dockyard,  Chatham  : see  “ Chatham” 
Dolgelly  market-hall  and  public  rooms,  691 
Doncaster:  new  corn  exchange  and  marb 
improvements,  524;  progress  of  in  1869,  2; 
Doors  and  partitions,  on,  by  a joiner,  889 
Dorking  a day  at,  102, 151 
Doune  Castle  and  village,  664 
Drainage : and  water  supply  of  Buenos  Ayrt 
84  ; and  water  supply  of"  Cirencester,  88i 
fish  and,  871;  of  Dublin,  the  main,  8: 
863  ; of  Liverpool,  402  ; of  Liverpoo 
words  on  the,  922 ; of  towns,  439;  of  town 
the  proper,  519;  of  Westminster,  defec 
tive,  1031;  works,  Brighton,  tenders  f( 
191 ; without  science,  501,  629,  689 
Drains  and  cesspools,  Carey-sireet,  71 
Drapers’  Hall,  'Throgmorton-street,  38 
Drawings,  937:  see  also  under  “Architei 
tural” 

Drawings  for  carpenters  and  joiners,  598 
Drawings,  a fixative  for,  149 
Drawings,  architects’,  323,  371,  378,  422,  451 
918,  929  ' 

Drawings,  autograph,  of  the  great  masters  c 
architecture,  269 

Drawings  of  Houses  of  Parliament,  744:  se 
also  " Houses  of  Parliament” 

Drawings,  the,  who  should  keep,  371,  378 
Drill-hall,  new,  and  gymnasium,  Newcastle 
upon-Tyue,  44 

Drinking-fountain,  Bedford,  1026 
Drinking-fountain  movement,  724 
Drinking-fountains  aud  cattle-troughs,  529 
Drinking-fouutaius  and  pure  spring  water,  46 
Drinking-place,  bathing  in  the,  1004,  1060 
Dublin : a new  pianoforte  and  music  esfa 
blishment,  63;  Carlisle  bridge,  50,  442 
improvenaents  in  the  port  of,  969;  life  b; 
the  Liffoy,  604 ; the  condition  of,  679,  699 
639,  691 : the  new  sewerage  scheme  for 
824 ; the  main  drainage  of,  850,  863 
Dudley  gallery,  the  watcr-colonr  drawings  a 
the,  130 

Dulcep  Singh’s  new  residence,  1053 
Dulwich  College, — see  “ Allen’s  College  ’’ 
Durham,  works  for  the  county  of,  924 
Dustyard  Cinderellas,  709 
Daefling-houses,  economic,  materials  for,  93 
Dwellings  Act,  Artisans  and  Labourers’,  691 
Dwellings  Company,  re  The  King’s  Cross,  991 
Dwellings  Company,  the  improved  Indus 
trial,  642 

Dwellings  for  farm  labourers,  WUtshire,  583 
Dwellings,  improvements  iu,  and  habits  0 
life,  is  education  essential  to  ? 861 
Dwellings  of  the  poor,  993 
Dyes  and  colours  in  early  times,  721 


EARLE'S  retreat,  Falmouth,  848 
Earthquakes,  on,  5 

Earthworks  and  round  pits,  ancient,  729 
Easter  Island,  323 ; the  statues  of,  4,  84;  0: 

Rapa  Nui  (Great  Rapa),  110 
EceleBiastical  architecture,  the  revival  of,  ii 
Holland,  767,  797 

Edinburgh:  a glance  at  .part  of,  1004;  flati 
and  water-closets,  430;  improvement  o 
common  stairs  iu,  2-44;  In  1870,  the  sanitar} 
condition  of,  317 ; infirmary  new  buildings. 
822,  1009;  prospects,  462;  the  abnorma 
death-rate  in,  119;  the  poor  of,  304:  se* 
also  “ Railway  station  at,  fall  of" 
Education:  a workiog  man  on,  -49;  and  th( 
working  classes.  Ill ; architectural,  1004,— 
see  also  “ Architectural  Instruction  " ; art 
1003;  Board,  Metropolitan,- sea  “Schoo. 
Board”;  compulsory,  in  Scotland,  725; 
engineering,  957;  in  the  great  towns,  statt 
of,  270;  is  it  essential  to  improvements  ic 
dwellings  and  habits  of  life  P 861 ; purposes, 
buildings  for,  and  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion,692;  question,  national,  109 ; technical, 
of  the  artisan,  682;  the  meaning  of,  844 
the,  of  Engliud,  177;  war  and,  760;  whal 
do  we  pay  for  ? 717 

Educational  Board : sec  “ School  Board  ” 


Educational  ; purposes,  buildings  for,— see 
“ Buildings state  of  Battersea,  703 
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;ighteen  huudred  and  seventy,  1, 1033 
lleolricity  in  the  drawing-room,  470 
ileolro  deposition  of  copper  and  brass,  880 
limbankment,  Thames:  see  “Thames  Em- 
bankment” 
kimigration,  203 

ImigratioD  hociety,  Cowcross  Canadiaa,  231 

Inamcl  painting  on  porcelain,  581 

ilngineering,  architectural,  15 

■ingiaoering  education,  057 

■ingineering,  French,  before  the  war,  878 

engineers,  civil,:  see  “ Civil  Engineers” 

iSogineers  in  Indio,  183 

engineers,  Society  of,  131 

engravers  of  ornament,  153 

ipitaphs  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Leicester,  530 

^ppiug  Forest,  6^ 

Cssex  Archttologi^al  Society : see  “Arehcco- 
: logical  Society,  Essex” 

{saex,  William,  00 

Istimate,  a builder’s,  charge  for  making,  1013 
Islimates,  quantities  and,  1061 
Istimaling,  erroneous,  881,  931 
:ton  College  laboratory,  164 
Ixamination,  the  voluntary,  630 
Ixchange  buildings,  Liverpool,  110 
Ixchange  Quadrangle,  Bristol,  enclosure  of, 
239 

Ixchange,  Eoyal,  Manchester,  889 
Ixcursinn  : see  “ Archtcologioal  ” and  “Ar- 
chitectural” 

£xeter  Cathedral,  proposed  restoration  of,  230 
Exhibition,  Art-Union  of  London,  639 
Exhibition,  Belfast,  421 
exhibition,  Birmingham  Spring,  architecture 
at,  270 

Exhibition,  Bond-street,  813 
Hxhibition,  Derby,  384 
Exhibition,  Dudley  Gallery,  939 
Exhibition  in  aid  of  French  peasantry,  1021 
Exhibition,  Great  Horton  due  art  and  indus- 
trial, Bradford,  692 

Exhibition,  Hull  working  men’s  art  and 
industrial,  60-1 

Ixbibiiion,  the  approaching  international,  of 
1871,  243,  669;  the  arts  and,  281 ; the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  and  the,  491 ; buildings 
for  educational  purposes  and,  602;  fans, 
823;  tender  for  the  supply  of  glass  cases 
and  plate-glass  to  be  used  at,  950;  new 
buildings  for,  and  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hall, 
623,  977,  1015 

Exhibition  of  Photographic  Society,  the  thir- 
teenth annual,  899 

Exhibition,  the  Royal  Academy,  architecture 
I in,  241 ; see  also  “ Royal  Academy  " 
Exhibition  of  Rnyal  Scottish  Academy,  162 
Exhibition,  St.  Petersburg,  18 
’xhibition  Society,  the  Architectural,  50, 15S, 
309,  382,  399;  eud  of,  879,  909,  939 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
1 Water  Colours,  the  sixty-sixth,  339 
:Exhibition,  winter:  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  4 

Exhibition,  the  thirty-sixth,  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  360,  1041 
xhibition,  winter,  for  the  French  Gallery,  879 
■Exhibition, winter, — Society  of  British  Artists’, 
990 

Exhibition,  the  workmen’s  international,  53, 

■ 610,  658;  the  Queen's  visit  to,  558,  861,  831 
Exhibitions,  annual  international,  861;  the 
buildings  for,  523 ; appointment  ofjudgcs  in 
I art,  682 

i'lihibitions  of  paintings  in  water  colo  irs,  &c., 
- 863 

lExplosions,  steam  boiler,  791 
lEye,  pleasing  the,  in  art,  680 

k'ALL  of  buildings : see  under  “ Accidents  '* 

Ans,  420,  823 

i'airford  windows,  the,  409 

.fanning  covenants,  161 

farneae  Palace,  sale  of  the,  ICOl 

leathers  in  mahogany  and  other  woods,  304 

'-'ever  and  pestilence,  63 

rever  dens,  290 

I'ever  nests  in  Poplar,  101 

fever,  relapsing,  in  Liverpool,  969 

fever,  the  cost  of,  at  Whitehaven,  612 

'.'insbury  Park  Act,  150 

•dre  at  a builder’s,  670 

•(ire  engines,  steam,  competitive  trial  of,  at 
i Glasgow,  283 

■'ires  inCoustantinople, — theamall beginnings 

I of  great  endings,  504 

■'ire,  limitation  of  losses  by,  ISO 

•dre,  resistance  to,  173 

•'ire  warnings  and  forewarnings,  802 

■'ires  in  Loudon  and  Paris,  603 

dres,  ladders  for,  91 

lires,  the  life  lino  for,  73 

!iah  and  drainage,  871 

'ileet-street,  the  blockade  of,-'— income  of  the 

■1  Middle  Temple,  19 

Jeet  Ditch,  62 

leet,  the,  70 

'lood,  681 

I'loors,  stain  for,  761 

ulorence,  from,  1000,  1013 

dues,  not  pargetting,  bricklayer  fined  for,  321 

root.  Head  venua,  870 

footways,  elevated,  for  overcrowded  tho- 
' roughfares,  152 

rorce  and  motion,  on,  730,  751,  770 
foreign  Gallery,  the,  Pall  Mall,  280 
foreign  work,  210 
foremen,  bad,  tbe  infiuenco  of,  789 
forests  and  commons,  the  protection  of,  from 
1 encroachment,  673 
ort,  u new,  off  Plymonth,  083 
foul  gases  and  absorbent  walls,  75) 
fountain,  memorial,  Glasgow : 8ee“Compe- 
I lition” 

I'rance,  863 

I'ranee  and  England,  the  proposed  union  of,  -13 
irance,  communication  with,  309 
irance,  to,  992 

roe  library  question,  a workman  on  the,  509 
Teemasonry,  298 

reemasons’  Hall,  Wimborne,  and  Corn  E.x- 

I change,  opening  of,  152 

freiburg  Minster,  616;  flying  buttresses,  701 


French  casements,  911 
French  engineering  before  the  war,  878 
French  Gallery,  the,  Pell  Mall,  501 
French  mind,  the,  28) 

French  suburban  villas,  201 

GAFF  music  and  the  opera,  859,  909 
Gaffs : see  under  “Theatres” 

Gallery  of  Illustration,  409 
Gallery,  Old  Bond-street,  33 
Gallery,  the  Foreign,  Pall  Mall,  280 
Gallery,  the  Frencn,  Pall  Mall,  601 
Gallery,  the  National  Portrait,  263 
Gaol,  a self-supporting,  749 
Gardening,  architecture  and,  1043 
Garling,  the  late  Mr.  Henry,  architect,  384 
Gas  supply.  Metropolitan  statistics  of,  884 
Gas-works,  the  construction  of  new,  in  York- 
shire, -423 

Gates,  chancel,  323 

Gates,  the  Ghiberti,  in  tbe  South  Kensington 
Museum,  53 

Gentleman,  can  a joiner  be  a ? 879,  882 
Gentlemin,  can  an  architect’s  young  man  bo 
a?  931 

Gentleman,  wbat  isaP  883 
Geographical  Society,  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the.  41 

Geometrical  proportions  in  architecture,  329 
German  churches,  stalls  in,  45,  346 
Giant’s  Causeway,  an  architect’s  account  of 
the,  489 

Gibraltar  water- works,  inauguration  of  the,  33 
Girders,  cast-iron,  King’s  College,  London, 
129,  119 

Girders,  iron,  63),  G50 

Glasgow  : sanitary  and  social,— a brief  glance, 
218,  239;  sanitary  aspects  of  architecture 
in,  309;  something  more  of,  463  ; Uni- 
versity, 963 
Glass  and  putty,  589 
Glass  making  in  the  Midlands,  6-40 
Glass,  opaque,  for  mural  decorations,  613 
Glass,  old  stained,  in  English  churches,  458 
478 

Glass  walls,  553 

Glass  works,  Messrs.  Powell'a,  62 
Glastonbury,  gleanings  in,  21,78;  a glimpse 
of,  783,  9M 

Glazed  surfaces  for  “water  corners,”  160 

Glazing  material,  a new,  344 

Glazing  walls,  131, 150 

Glendalougb,  843 

Government  works,  170 

Grand  Cairo,  77 

Granite  church  in  Aberdeen,  603 
Granites,  further  report  upon,  1039;  Leices- 
tershire, 903,  939 
Great  men,  the  greatness  of,  393 
Greek  church  at  Liverpool,  101 
Grey  hair  in  artisans  no  eclipse,  19 
Ground-rents,  London,  value  of,  89  4 
Ground  Story  of  a house,  which  is  the,  669, 
711 

Gymnasium,  driU  hsll  and,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  44 

H.\BERDASnEE3’  COMPANY,  the,  843 
Hall,  a co-operative  at  Buxton,  690 
H'.ll,  Albert:  see  “Albert  Hall” 

Hall,  new  Masonic,  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
831 

Hall,  new,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  26 
Halls,  English  and  Welsh,  1020 
Hampstead,  913 

Hampstead  Heath  purchase,  863 
Handrailing  hands,  <71 
Handrailing,  aeience  and  workmanship,  749 
Harrogate,  173  ; progress  of,  149 
Harrow-road  improvement,  870 
Hauasmanu,  tbe  diBmissai  of  Baron,  -12 
Head  i’.  Foot,  879 

Health  : and  house  building,  801  ; and  social 
progress,  773;  statistics  of  Liverpool,  169; 
the  public,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1870,  381 ; 
tbe  public,  profit  and  loss  account  of,  1U32 
Hearth,  (he,  in  our  home,  130,  171 
Heat  and  damp,  1032 

Heat,  on  the  utilisation  of,  that  usually  passes 
away  in  ehinmeya,  603 
Hereford,  archroology  in,  730,  737,  758 
Herne  Church,  Kent,  90 
Highgate,  something  about,  481,  495 
Hoarding,  licence  feesfor, — The  Queen  «.  The 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of 
London,  453 
Hoardings,  150 

Holborn  and  the  St  and,  the  proposed  tho- 
roughfare between,  623 
Holborn  district  improvements,  projected,  43 
Holborn,  etymology  of  the  word,  18 
Holborn  Viaduct : see  “ Viaduct" 
Hole-Bourne,  the,  44 
Holland,  S.  Barbara's  Church,  Breda, 

Holland,  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in,  757,  797 
Holy  Trinity  C iureh,  Barnstaple,  91 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Guildford,  re-opening 
ol,  72 

Home,  Birues's,  Heaton,  651 
Home,  Barnes’s,  and  Industrial  School,  Ard- 
wick,  MaiKhester,  765 
Home  colonies  for  our  worlctnen,  589 
Home  Oilioe,  ihe,  water  supply  and,  19) 

Home,  Sailors’,  Bombay,  82-4 
Home,  the  Aged  Pilgrims',  Hornsev  Rise, 
904 

Homeric  Brohitecture, — The  Palace  of  Ulysses, 
438,  498 

Homes  of  the  poor,  the,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  extensions,  989 
Horse  perils,  831 

Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal,— works  at 
South  Keusington,  63 
Hospital,  Browne’s,  Stamford,  264 
Hospital,  the  Stanley,  Liverpool,  laying  the 
foundaiiou-stone  of,  504 
Hospitals,  cottage  : see  “ Cottage  Hospitals" 
Hothouse,  an  imperishable,  663 
Hotel  at  Uanl-y,  new  proprietary,  32 
Botel-buildiiig,  472 

Hotel,  large,  for  Coatham,  Eedcar,  924 
Hotels,  1012 


House  : ancient,  in  Treves,  645  ; bnilding,— 
health  and,  801;  quality  of  materials  iu, 
1050;  for  the  learned  societies,  939;  modern, 
Paderborn,  Westphalia,  386;  new,  Park- 
lane,  Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks’s,  685,  611; 
new,  the  poet  laureate's,  42 
House ‘of  Commons,  650,  G23;  proposed  al- 
terations in,  609  : see  also  “Houses  of 
Parliament” 

House  : ground  story  of,  see  “Ground  Story” ; 
agents’  actions, — Swaioe  and  Another  v. 
Paulet,  689  ; agents’  responsibilities, — 
Sturton  V.  Curtis,  173  ; maid’s  knee,  851 ; 
owners,  middle  men,  749 
Houses,  good,  sanitary  condition  of,  32 
Houses  in  town  districts,  identification  of,  1050 
Honses,  “ Lifting,”  831 
Houses,— move  them  bodily,  773 
Honses  of  Parliament,  250,  550,  622 ; works 
at  the,  69  ; incomplete  decorations  at,  137; 
.proposed  additions  and  alterations  for  new 
refreshment-rooms,  453,  624,  571,  699;  the 
architect  at  the,  14'>,  310,  231,  301  ; the 
drawings  of,  282,  333,  371, 469,  741,  810, 880 ; 
architects  and  the  Government,  378  ; the 
Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  lustituto  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
the  Glasgow  Society,  378  : see  also  uuder 
“ Architects;”  “ ArchiteetaralAssoeiation;” 
“Architectural  Society,  Glasgow;"  “Ar- 
chitectural  Soeietv,  Liverpool;"  “Insti- 
tute ; ” “ Barry,”  '&c.,  in  “ Letters ; ” and 
under  “Office  of  Work*,’’  “Drawings;” 
“ Plans,”  &c. 

Houasa,  Post  and  Pan,  325 
Houses,  small,  in  the  suburbs,  984 
Houses,  tbs  pJanniug  of  small,  1029 
Hull,  the  progress  and  building  trade  of,  G23 
Human  Stature  : see  “Man” 

Hungerford,  a hint  to,  33,  49 
Hustings,  fall  of : see  under  “Accidents  ” 
Hyde  Park,  441,  403;  the  roads  in,  110 

ICONOGRAPHY  of  Wells  Cathedral,  3J4 
Idiot  Asylum,  the  Royal  Albert,  791 
Improvements,  439 

Inolosure  Acts,  notes  on  the,  and  their  re- 
sults, -164 

InclOEure  Commission,  the  concrete  build- 
ings and,  10 

India  : architecture  for,  722  ; engineers 
183;  modern  architecture  in,  68);  water 
supply  and  other  questions  in,  4'  2 
Indian  : buildings,  age  of,  1042;  burial, 
1001;  Public  Works,  fiOO;  Public  Works 
Department  and  the  Civil  Engineers  in  it, 
810;  railway.  East,  871 
Infirmary:  Basford  Union,  972;  Edinburgh, 
822,  1009;  Kensington  Workhouse,  871; 
Kidderminster,  6-44;  Preston  and  Man- 
chester, 63  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  -412 
Ingress  and  egress : see  “Accident  at  Liver- 
pool” 

Inheritance,  on  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds  of,  40 

Inigo  Jones’s  “York  Stairs,”  749 
Institute,  Mechanu-s’,  new,  at  Bradford,  10-4 
Institute  of  Architects,  American, — schedule 
of  charges  adopted  by,  330 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, — the  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Mr.  Barry.  378 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects,  189,  f . . , 
344,  39),  501,  801,  699;  medals  and  prizes 
of,  310,  233 ; and  the  1371  Exhibition,  491  ; 
management  of,  929;  on  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  942;  members  of  the,  and 
the  profession,  971,  1012,  1032;  members 
of,  and  builders,  992  ; architectural  educa- 
tion, 1004  ; blowing  hot  and  cold,  1051 
Institution  of  Surveyors  : see  “Surveyors” 
Inventions,  some  useful,  23 
Ions,  state  of  the  stone  relics  on,  1'‘21 
“Ireland,”  derivation  of  word,  71,  129, 150 
Ireland,  from:  see  Contents  of  weekly  Num- 
bers; also  “ Dublin,”  “ Belfast,”  &c. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  clauses  of  interest  to  the 
builder,  159 

Irish  Bills  in  Parliament,— new  works,  092 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  7 44 

Iron  beams  and  columns,  the  strength  of,  517 

Iron  bridge,  concrete  and,  863 

Iron  girders,  630,  650 

Iron  Bcafl’olrting,  719 

Ironstone  in  Oxfordshire,  343 

Iron,  the  preservation  and  puril}’  of,  677 

Iron,  the  strength  of,  421 

Iron,  the  structural  utility  of,  79 

Irrigation,  sewage : see  “ Sewage  Irrigation  ” 

Islington,  544 

Italian  style  of  architeolure,  churches  of,  ou 
the  desirability  of  restoring,  40-4 
Italy,  the  ( hurchrs  of  Spoleio,  24 
Ivory  carving,  319 

JAPAN,  d“coratire  art  of,  379 
Joiuer,  a gentleman,  can  he  be,  870,  833 
Journal,  thv  Art  aud  Engineering,  of  the 
Milanese,  620 

KEEL  and  Rudder,  330 

Kensington  Gore-road,  Hall  of  Arts,  and  the 
park,  441 

Kenaington-road,  the,  409 

Kensington  Improvements,  004 

Kensington  mw  parish  church,  8 

Kenwood  Tower,  Highgnle,  -485 

Keys,  address  for,  871 

Kitchen  boiler  explosions, C9,  250 

Kitchen  boilers,  dangers  of,  290  ' 

Kito's-nest  farm  estate,  Hastings, — Tenders,90 

LABORATORY,  the.  Eton  College,  164 
Labour,  au  organisation  of,— Saltaire,  612 
Labour  a .d  strikes,  on,  934 
Labour,  science  and,  on  union  bolween,  823 
Labour,  the  organisation  of,  t'2) 

Labouring  classes  in  America,  16 
Lady’s  Bower,  the,  764 

Lump  standard  for  Thames  Embankment,  210, 
230 

Lancaster,  stray  notes  iu,  837 

Land,  tenure  ofj-Tustitution  of  Surveyors,  919 

Land,  value  of,  971  : see  also  ‘ ‘ Property  ” 


Landlord  and  tenant,  17,  270 

Lands  that  want  bands,  537 

Lands,  waste  and  unproductive,  in  City,  972 

Latchkeys  with  safely,  290 

Law  Courts,  proposed,  1-13, 622, 6-40, 66  ),1002; 

and  north,— metropolitan  approaches,  651 
Leatherhead,  Me,  19),  1050 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Scott  on  Chester  Cathedral, 
480;  on  tbe  study  of  physical  science  [by 
Professor  Kingsley,  1049  ; theatre  buildings 
at  South  Kensington,  469 
Lectures  for  workmen,  129, 151 
Lectures  of  Professor  Scott  on  architecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy, — Lecture,  1st,  160, 
184 ; 2nd,  199, 224 ; 3rd,  on  vanlting,  240, 284 
Lectures  of  the  Cambridge  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art,  222 

Legislation  and  architecture,  477 
Leith,  the  port  of,  419 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  670 
Lettering  on  stone,  1013 
Letters,  writers  of  : — 

Aitohison,  G.,  on  hot-air  stoves,  030 
Allen,  M.,  on  Colesbill-buildings,  1011 
Ambrose,  H,,  on  iron  girders,  650;  oa 
force  and  motion,  770;  man  the  boats, 
739,  789,  810;  oa  sashes,  749 
Appleby,  Wright,  & Crowthcr  on  cases 
under  the  Building  Act,  169;  on  District 
Surveyors’  fees,  529 

Austin,  O.E.,  oa  “Recent  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,”  329  ; on  the  refuse  of  towns,  891 
Baker,  H.,  on  Burlington  House,  1024;  on 
cement  from  giis  lime,  970 
Barber,  8.  J.,  on  deterioration  of  lead 
pipes,  51 

Burry,  Edward  M.,  on  the  proposed  new 
works  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  671 
Barry,  Thomas  D,,  on  contracts  for  road- 
making,  sjwerage,  Ike.,  18 
Bateman,  J.  F.  and  J.  J.  Rovy  on  the  pro- 
jected Channel  railway,  290 
Bate,  T.  L.,  on  Aylesbury  survey,  771 
Bates,  E.,  on  destruction  of  Bt.  John's 
Church,  Betbnal-green,  191 
Baylis,  B.,  on  the  Darien  canal,  70;  on 
emigration,  203 

Bell,  E.  J.,  on  your  neighbour’s  music,  971 
Bentinck,  G.  C.,  on  Wren  aud  restoration, 
423 

Bentley,  John  F.,  on  Miodow-frames  aud 
the  Building  Act,  453 

Blatcb,  W.  G.,  on  tbe  Midland  Counties 
Idiot  Asylum,  61,  90 

Blofield,  J.,  on  Newton’s  observatory,  711 
Braby,  Alfred,  oq  strength  of  slate,  1C61 
Brierley,  Joseph,  ou  disinfectants  and 
doctors,  43 

Browning,  T.  G.,  on  steam-roller,  870 
Buckenham,  W.,  on  breakage  of  glass  in 
blank  windows,  17 

Burchett,  George,  on  the  Chinese  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  1041 

Burton,  8.  B.,  on  removal  of  paint  from 
stone,  1012 

Catliii,  William,  on  Cowcross  Canadian 
Emigration  Society,  231 
Chubb  & Son,  on  address  for  keys,  871 
Chudleigh,  John,  on  Newton  Market  com- 
petition, 309 

Clarhe,  J.,  on  Architectural  Exhibition  and 
Museum,  929 

Cohen,  J.  B.,  on  Medimval  plans,  9-43  ; on 
Caudebec  lady  chapel,  1031 
Collins,  R.,  on  bathing  in  the  drinking- 
place,  1004 

Connolly,  T.,  ou  the  lumber  trade  of 
Canada,  998 

Constable,  Clifford  H.,  on  cast-iron  girders 
atKiog’s  College,  149 
Cook,  C.,  on  country  paths,  031 
Cormack,  H.,  on  good  road-making,  372 
Corson,  W.  R.,  on  consistent  tenders,  350 
Cults,  E.  L,,  on  colour  and  architecture,  690 
Dale,  John,  on  the  “ tender"  subject,  970 
Dale,  Herbert  W.,  on  the  mauufttcture  of 
PortUnd  cement,  51 

Dawson,  Henry,  ou  glazed  surfaces  for 
water  corners,  150 

Dewar,  Andrew,  ou  the  dignity  of  archi- 
tects, 25 

Donaldson,  Thomas  L.,  on  Rosso  Antico 
marble,  33  ; on  colour  and  architecture, 
621 ; ou  Institute  and  profession,  1032 
Dove,  John  E.,  on  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  441 
Dunkin,  E.  H.  W.,  on  Mediteval  tripod 
cooking-not«,  or  marmites,  369 
Dyson,  Richard,  cn  Harrowgnto,  173 
Edmunds,  F.,  on  Conioiisby  Arms,  789 
Ellacombe,  B . T.,  on  bells  of  St.  Paul's,  351 
Elliott,  Robert,  on  ventilation  of  sewers,  14 
Eve,  W.,  on  the  incidents  of  rating,  210 
Fergnsson, James, on  SanchiTope,  1094,  1043 
Fogerty,  'VVm.,  oa  architects’  rights,  250; 

on  rules  of  pr.-fessional  practice,  403 
Fowler,  James,  on  columns  iu  St.  Swithin’e 
laoe,  Lincoln,  469 

Freeman,  J.  & Son,  on  the  Cheesewring,  G92 
Gearing,  Arthur,  on  curious  coincideneea 
for  observotion,  231,  470;  ou  the  storm 
iu  London,  611 

Gent,  A.  H.,  on  Salisbury  Chapter -house, 
461;  on  Defoe  monument,  792;  on  defec- 
tive drainage  in  Westminster,  1031 
Gilbert,  Elizabeth,  — an  appeal  for  the 
blind,  650 

Godwin,  George,  on  1870, 1037 
Golding,  Wiliam,  on  glazing  walls,  150 
Gough,  G.,  on  Camberwell  charity  estate 
competition,  453 

Grilfitb,  W.  P.,  on  pleasing  tbe  eye,  680; 

on  the  aurora  borealis,  871 
Gundry,  Horace,  on  the  building  Act,  371 
Hagen,  F.  W.,  oa  Halifax  building 
society’s  fifficea  competition,  1013 
Hall,  A.,  on  etymology  of  the  word  " Hol- 
born,” 18;  on  tbe  derivation  of  the 
word  “ Ireland,”  150 

Harvey,  Lawrence,  on  Continental  schools 
of  architecture,  61 ; on  Paris  studios  and 
tbe  grand  prix  Je  Rome,  163;  on  the 
French  mind,  280 ; on  new  opera-house, 
Paris,  -465 
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Hayward,  Pearson  B.,  on  proposed  resto- 
ration of  Exeter  Cathedral,  330 
Hemans,  6.  W.,  on  main  drainage  of  Dub- 
lin, 850 

Hill,  A.  H.,  on  free  libraries,  620 
Holt,  Henry  F.,  on  the  block  books,— a 
challenge,  940,  992 

Howard,  John  T., — a note  from  Toronto,  90 
Hewlett,  W.  F.,  on  wells  and  cesspools,  750 
Ingram,  It.  S.,  on  architects’  drawings,  324 
Jennings,  G.,  on  sashes,  861 
Jeaso,  &.  R.,  on  commons,  &o.,  630 
Johnson,  E,,  on  treatment  of  sewage  with 
carbon,  70,  111 

Jowers,  Alfred,  on  the  life-line  for  fires,  72 
Kelly,  E.  W.,  on  the  “ tender”  subject, 970 
Kipling,  J.  on  force  and  motion,  73J 
Knightley,  T.  E.,  on  the  ground  story  of  a 
bouse,  669;  on  ceilings  and  their  con- 
struction, 711,  930 

Lanadown  and  Pollard,  on  surveyor's 
charge,  Kensington  Workhouse  lu- 
firmary,  910 

Lawson,  J.,  jun , on  treatment  of  builders. 
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Lereque,  A.,  on  arehitects’  rights  and 
charges,  469 

Lower,  M.  A.,  on  history  of  Sussex,  709 
ilarsdeu,  Q.  W.,  on  Cambeiwell  charity 
estate  competition,  4^2 
Slasey,  P.  E.,  on  a proposal  for  widening 
London  streets,  19 

Mears  & Stainbank,  on  St.  PaaTs  bell,  390 
Methven,  T.  H.,  on  tar  pavement,  850,  971 
Monckcon  & Co.,  on  an  architect's  bill,  410 
iluir,  Q.  W.,  on  the  granite  columns  of 
Holborn  Viaduct,  17 
Mullett,  F.  T.,— Man  the  boats,  671,  851 
Murgatroyd,  J.,  on  the  went  of  architec- 
tural instruction  in  Manchester,  092 
Muter,  John,  on  doctors  and  disinfectants, 


White,  W.  n.,  on  fires  in  London  and 
Paris,  663 

Whiting,  John,  on  waste  heat,  602 
Lowes  in  Sussex,  701 

Libraries  and  musenms,  free,  41D,  661  j in 
London,  529 

Library  and  Museum  of  the  Corporation  of 
Loudon,  634 

Library  question,  the  free,  aworkman  on,  509 
Lifeboat,  the  “ Builder,"  971,  1013 
Liffey,  life  by  the,  501 : see  also  “Dublin” 
Light  and  air  case  in  Chancery,  1033 
Light  and  air  cases, — The  Dyers’  Company  v. 
King,  161 

Light  and  air  question, — Adamson  v.  Qatty, 


552 


Light  and  Darkness,  1041 
Light,  admeasurement  of  sky  in  cases  of,  560 
Lighthouse,  Wolf  Rock,  constructioa  of,  2C9 
Lightning,  danger  of,  629 
Lightning  rods,  on,  489 
Lights,  ancient,— new  Building  Act,  453 
Lincjlu,  architectural  excursion  in,  581,  613, 


678 


150 


Nash,  F.  W.  J.,  on  fonl  gases  and  absorbent 
walls,  750 

Noble,  T.  C.  on  “Memorials  of  Temple 
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Osborne,  Wm.  G.,  on  Browne’s  Hospital, 
Stamford,  264 

Paice,  Wm.,  on  Peabody’s  gift,  189 
Palmer,  W.,  on  railway-bridges  at  Ludgate- 
hill,  671 

Papworth,  Wyatt,  on  school  of  architec- 
ture, 84;  on  Cuudebee  Lady  Chapel,  1010 
Parker,  John,  on  school  for  150/,,  1032 
Parry,  J.  D.,  anecdotic,  710 
Fears,  Edwin,  on  legislation  as  to  trade- 
anions,  191 

Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  829 
Pfeiffer,  Carl,  on  water-glass  for  walls,  453 
Phillips,  John,  on  the  proper  drainage  of 
towns,  640 

Phipson,  R.  M.,  on  the  round  towers  of 
East  Anglia,  730 

John,  jun.,  on  earthquakes,  6 
Pitman,  W,,  on  decoration  of  8t.  Paul’s,  730 
Planehd,  J.  R,,  on  early  wood  engraving,  in 
connexion  with  playing-cards,  920 
Powell,  H.  & II.,  on  ancient  lights,  453 
Power,  Edward,  on  ruinous  buildings  and 
the  Building  Act,  309;  on  Building  Act, 410 
Radford,  J.  C.,  on  convict  labour,  429 
Eawliuson,  Robert,  on  the  value  of  sewage, 
241;  on  Swansea  waterworks,  492 
Redman,  J.  B.,ou  Trafalgar  Graving  Dock, 
Woolwich,  1010 

Eedadale,  G.  H.,  on  softening  putty,  611 
Remington,  George,  on  communication 
with  France,  309 

Robertson,  Arthur,  on  projecting  cornices. 


Row,  P.  N,,  on  asphalte  roadways,  871 
Rowe,  R.  R.,  on  granites,  103  i 
Boas,  John,  on  Braeroor  church,  091 
Euahfonh,  James,  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
Exhibition,  18 


Scott,  George  ^Gilbert,  on  the  proposed 


restoration  of  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  141 

Scott,  Colonel,  on  tenders  for  glass  cases 


Seacombe, 
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Thomas  H., 
G., 


glazing  walls, 
the  nine-hours  movo- 


ShieUs,  W 
ment,  301 

Selvey,  W.  C.,  on  strike  at  Holloway,  551 
Sharpe,  E.,  on  colour  and  architecture, 
C21,  743;  on  colour  in  stained  glass,  781, 


Lincoln,  condition  of,  481, 402 ; Newport  arch, 
751;  stagnant,  451 

Lincolnshire  churches,  among  the,  699,  718 
Lismorc  Circus,  suggestions  for,  091 
Liverpool:  drainage,  492 ; relapsing  fever  in, 
969;  the  fatal  panic  at, — see  under  “ Acci- 
dents ” ; the  health  statistics  of,  169 
Loans,  foreign,— a mistake,  90 
Local  boards,  the  business  of,  680 
Local  Government  Acts,  magistrates  and,  551 
Lo- at  Government,  London,  858:  see  also 
“ Board  ” and  *'  Building  Act  " 
Lodging-house,  improved,  Birmingham,  780 
London : I860,  192  ; a suggested  new  road,  61 ; 
bridge  traffij,  41 ; corporation’s  library  and  j 
museum,  684;  ground  rents,  value  of,  89;  I 
improvement  wanted,  710;  street  archi-  ! 
lecture, — offices,  Throgmorton-street  and  [ 
Austin  Friars,  230  ; the  storm  in, — warniug,  • 
Oil;  works  and  improvements  for  city  of. 


Museum,  new,  of  comparative  anatomy,  Cam- 
bridge, 530 

Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  Westminster, 
683,  430.  862,929 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  664 
Museum,  the  natural  histo^,  Brompton,  612 
Music,  151 ; at  the  Albert  rfall,  1'  30 ; lectures 
on,  341,  373 ; stage,  Mendelssohn  and,  919  ; 
stage,— see  also  " Opera  ” and  “ 'Theatres 
telegraphic,  012 


NATIONAL  GALLE  BY,  the,  1 12 
National  polity,  architeotnre  and,  762 
National  strength,  the  : see  “ Man  ” 

Nature,  the  va'.ue  of  the  study  of,  417 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  244;  “Canny,”  817; 
the  Social  .Science  Association  in,— see 
*'  Social  Science  ” 

Newgate  market,  appropriation  of  site  of,  230 
Newhsvou  : and  itsp/Saibilities,  178;  improve- 
ments,  749 

Newlyn,  a place  called,  742 
Newport  arch,  Lincoln,  760 
'*ew  York:  art  movement  in,  321;  central 
park,  works  done  at,  963;  new  capitol  for 
State  of,  425  ; new  post-offioe  for,  124 
workmen  in,  201 
Newton’s  observatory,  411,  711 
Nile,  Father,  357 

"ine-hours  movement : see  under  “Trades 
Movement  ” 

Noa-biatoric  man,  the  works  of,  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  697 

Northern  nooks;  Doune,  664;  Culross,  620; 

Rothesay,  643 
Norwood,  a note  from,  60 
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Lothair  ” and  high  art  life,  420 
Ludgate-hill  to  Cheapside,  continuation  of, 
north  of  8t.  Paul’s,  1"51 
Lumber  trade,  the  of  Cauada,  993 
Lunatic  asylums,  concerning,  499 


MACHINERY  in  motion,  a trial  shop  for,  940 
M’Dowall,  late  Mr.  Patrick,  sculptor,  1032 
Maclise,  the  late  Daniel,  K.A,,  7u3 
Maddeaiug  beer,  111 

Madras,  the  Revenue  Board  buildings,  1049 
Mahogany  and  other  woodo,  feathers  in. 
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Smith,  A.  & Co.,  on  sashes  and  frames,  791 
Smith,  Hugh,  on  sewage  farming,  350 
Spiers,  It.  Phemi,  on  the  Boyat  Academy, 
430 ; on  architectural  iustruetion  at 
Royal  Academy,  1031 

Btanham,  G.,  on  new  infirmary,  Kensington 
workhouse,  871 

Steiiiitz,  C.,  on  the  house  in  Purk-laue, 
611 


Man,  early, — the  stone  period,  839 
Man,  in  the  British  Isles,  the  stature  and 
bulk  of,  677,  021 

Man,  non-historic,  the  works  of,  ia  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  097 

Manchester  : Royal  Exchange,  869;  terrorism 
at,  389 

Mansion:  in  Surrey,  621;  new,  at  Barnard 
Castle,  629 

^laueion  House,  the  space  at  the,  16 
Map  of  the  world,  the  ancient,  iu  Hereford 
Cathedral,  243 
Marble,  Rosso  Aiitico,  13,  33 
Margate,  701;  and  its  cesspools,  810;  jetty 
job,  see  “ Compelitiun” 

Market:  and  towu-hail,  Abergavenny,  1049; 
AUerystwith,  704;  hall,  Chester,  the  srate 
of,  70;  hjli  and  public  rooms,  Dolgeily, 
691;  ball,  the  new,  Newtown,  1043;  the 
new  covered  at  Preston,  fail  of,  613,  671 
Marmites  : see  “Tripod” 

Marylebone,  vile  houses  in,  230 
Masonry,— design  and  oonstnaclion, — thick- 
ness of  mortar  joints  in  masonry  and  brick- 
work, 185  ; see  also  “ Mortar  Joiuts  ” 
Master  and  man,— the  hour  system,  111 
Masters  and  men,  identity  of  interests  be- 
tween, 211 

Masters  aud  men  in  Liverpool,  650 
Materials:  for  economic  building,  182;  in 
house-building,  quality  of,  1060 
Mausoleum,  the  Royal,  Fcogmore,  597 
Meebauies’  Institute,  new,  at  Bradford,  104 
Mochanica’  Institute,  new,  aad  Institute  and 
Bohools  of  Science  and  Art,  Keighley,  804 
Medals  and  prizes  at  Institute  of  Architects  : 

see  under  “Institute” 

Melton  Mowbray,  li'33 

Meroorial  for  Bombay,  623 

Memorial  tablets  in  London,  61 

Memorial  window,  Colston,  Redcliff  Church, 
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Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  on  landlord  and  tenant,  17 ; 

on  who  should  keep  the  drawings,  373 
Tarn,  E.  W.,  on  the  thrust  of  arches  409 
Tate,  C.,  on  elevated  footways,  152  ' 

Tobin,  H,,  can  an  architect’s  young  man  be 
a gentleman  F 931 

Truflitt,  George,  on  Brooks’s  bank,  930 
roofs,  33 

on  Vallencey  the  Irish 


Tyler  & Co.  on 
Taliencey,  G.  P 
antkinary,  60 
Wagner,  H.  It., 


the  late  Mr.  Dale,  1013. 

"Walesby,  Thomas,  on  the  bells  of  St. 
Clement’s  church.  Sandwich,  61;  on 
bells,  111 ; on  bells  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
bill,  370;  on  bells  of  St.  Paul’s,  409;  on 
tower  cbimes  with  keys,  629;  on  bells  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool,  651;  on  bells, 
&e.,  at  Westminster  Palace,  1010 

WaUen,  \V.  H,,  on  electro-deposition  of 
copper  and  brass,  889 
alien,  J . G.,  on  the  ‘ ‘ Hole  Bourne,”  41 ; 
on  the  fleet,  70 

Vi  est,-  W.  R.,  geometrical  proportions  in 
architecture,  3i9 

■VVestmacott,  Richard,  on  the  sculoture  in 
the  British  Museum,  930 
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Memorial  windows  in  the  City,  911 
Menaton-in-Wharfd»le,  Yorkshire,  611 
Merton,  Surrey,  571 

Metropolitan  ; approaches,  Law  Courts  and 
north,  651;  improvements,  1*2;  Board  of 
AVorks, — see  “Board;”  Buildings  Act,— 
see  “Buildings  Act;”  Management  Act, 
the  Chelsea  tllicials  and  the,  931;  School 
Board,— see  under  “ School” 

Michelangelo,  492 
Middle-men  house  owners,  740 
Middlesex,  proposed  works  for,  181 
“Midsummer  Night's  Dream,”  Mendels- 
sohn’s, 991 
Milk,  -’Ol 

Miuton’a  china  works,  411 
Miscellanea,- see  each  weekly  Lumber 
Model  Prison,  Wakefield,  41 
Mont  Ceuis,  100(1;  completion  of  Tunnel, 
1010 

Moatacute,  Somerset,  744 
Monument,  votive,  iu  Holy  Cross  Church, 
Schwiibuch  Gniuud,  704 
Monumental,  4lo,  683.  Sll,  931 
“■  -•  joints  in  brickwork,  size  of,  72,  89, 


185 


Mortuaries,  public,  for  large  towns,  100 
Mortuary  : at  Bow,  639  ; buildings,  the  pro- 
posed, City  of  London,  864;  cUapel,  Liver- 
pool, 790 

Motion,  f rco  aud,  730,  751,  771 
Municipal  Association.  Metropolitan,  910 
Museum,  library  and  ; sec  “Library” 


OBITUARY,  639 : see  also  “ Decaaaed  ’’ 

Ollice  of  Works  : a place  open  to  merit,  424; 
an  appointment  vacant,  033 ; her  Majesty's, 
SIO ; the,  and  architects,  832  ; architects 
under,  9 '3:  see  also  under  “Houses  of 
Parliament” 

OlBees:  Austin  Friars,  230;  new.  City  of 
London  Union,  864;  new  Poor-law,  Gates- 
head, 660;  of  the  Liverpool,  London,  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company,  the  Bristol,  445  ; 
Throgmorton-street,  230 
Ofilcial  architecture  and  spelling,  550 
Olympic  games  in  London,  584 
Omnibus,  a new,  582 
Open  spaces,  884 

Opdra  Comique,  with  entrance  from  the 
Strand,  681 

Opera,  gaff  music  and  the,  839,  909 
Opera-house,  the  now,  Paris,  121,  485 
Opera-houses,  the,  270 
Organs,  caihed.-al,  623,  652,  589,  611 
Ornament,  engravers  of,  153 
Orphan  houses  on  Ashley  Down,  Bristol,  749 
Orphanage,  Tail's,  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet,  17 
Outline,  architeotnral,  30) 

Ovens,  construction  of,  764 
Overture,  an,- “Les  deux  Chevani  de  Bronze.” 
1013 

Oxford,  130;  a bit  of,  260;  notes  from  the 
shows  at,  607 

Oxford-street,  Piccadilly  to,  6;i 


I’ll 


Paint  on  stone,  921 
Paint,  to  remove,  from  stone,  1012 
“Painter’s  Desideratum,”  the,  IZI 
Painters  in  Water-colours  : see  “Exhibition” 
Painting,  enamel,  on  porcelain,  681 
Painting,  mural,  durable,  on  a new  mode  of 
producing,  by  fictile  vitrification,  1022 
Paintings,  the,  in  the  Tuileries,  999 
Palace  of  AVoatminster  : see  “Houses  of 
Parliament " 

Palace,  the  Farnesa,  sale  of,  1004 
Palace,  the,  of  Ulysses,  433,  493 
Palestine  E.xploration  Fund,  409 
Palestine,  the  volunteers  for,  664 
Palestine,  who  volunteers  for.  6S9 
Pall  Mall,  337 

Papworth,  the  lata  Mr.  J.  AV.  659 

Paris,  modern,  362;  opera-house,  121; 

studios  and  the  “ GrandPrix  de  Rome,”  163 
Park,  Hyde,  411 
Park,  Southwark,  622 
Park,  the  now  Stanley,  Liverpool,  410 
Parliament : see  “ Houses  of” 
Parliament-street,  231 
Pari  amentary,  14(3,  283,  4-13,  603,  641 
Partitions  and  doors,  on,  by  a jo:ner,  889 
Patent,  infringement, — Newton  v.  Halbard, 
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Paterson,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  of  New 
Zealand,  3'i2 
Paths,  country,  910,  031 
Pavement  brigade,  a,  112  ♦ 

Pavements,  laying,  791 
Pavements,  tar,  839,  851,  871,  891,  971 
Peabody's  gift,  Mr.,  189 
Peat,  the  utilisation  of,  933 
Philosophical  lustitutionaud  Library.  Bristol 
189 


Philosophy  of  architecture,- a sketch,  692 
Phosphoric  paste,  33 

Photographic  Exhibition:  see  “Exhibition” 
Photo.;rapb8,  Roman,  624 
Physical  commotions,  the,  throughout  the 
globe.  1-43,  319:  see  also  “Earthquakes” 
Physical  Science,  on  the  study  of,  by  Professor 
Kingsley,  1049 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  337 
Piccadilly-Lill,  390 
Piccadilly  to  Oxford-street,  604 
Pictures  for  the  Art-Union  of  London,  543 
Pier,  Blackpool,  862 
Pier,  Eastbourne,  5'i4 

Pier,  low  water,  at  Cardiff,  completion  of,  530 


Pipes,  lead,  deterioration  of,  51 
Pits,  ancient  round,  729 
Plans,  architects’  charges  and  propertyin,  670 
Pliius,  architects’  : see  also  under  “ Houses 
of  Parliament  ’’ 


Plans  iu  block  letters, — priuted  or  written,  SI 
Plan?,  mcdiieval,  9i3 


; Playing-cards,  on  early  wood  engraving 
connexion  with,  920 
Poetry  aud  architecture,  221 
Police  station,  new,  Ipswich,  91 
Police  station,  Preseol,  683 
Pompeii  at  Sydenham,  691 
Poor,  the  unemployed,  611 
Poor-Law  Offices:  see  “Offices” 
Porcelain,  enamel  painting  on,  691 
Portrait  GaUery,  the  National:  seo  “G 
lery  ” 

Post  and  pan  houses,  325,  350 
Post-oflice,  new  building  for,  3t.  Martin’s-^ 
Grand,  1021 

Post-office,  new,  for  New  York,  12 1 
Pottery,  the,  of  Derbyshire,  884 
Prints  and  their  production,  .370 
Prison,  model,  Wakefield,  -l-J 
Prisons,  English  convicts’,  324 
Promenade,  a new,  for  Blackpool,  350 
Property,  sale  of,  Brighton,  9 '9 
Property,  value  of,  703,  764  : see  also  “ Laud 
Provineiid  news  : see  Contents  of  week 
Numbers 

Public  buildings,  new,  in  Barnsley,  719 

Public-house  builders,  131 

Pulpits,  wooden,  330 

Putty,  glass  and,  589 

Putty,  to  soften,  611 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  a recent  peep  at,  137 
Pyramid,  the  Great,  lecture  on,  by  Hit  I 
James,  303 


QUADRANGLE  of  the  Royal  Exohaugt 
see  “ Royal  Exchange  " 

Quakers'  new  meeting-house  at  Oldham,  43 
Quantities  and  tenders,  1009 
Quantities,  architectural,  and  estimates,  103 
Quantities,  the  question  ol)  1011 


RAFFAELLE  and  Michelangelo,  492 
Railroads,  metropolitau,  and  streets,  1,010 
Railway:  abandonments,  2-42  ; bills,  le70, 15 
bridges  at  Ludgate-hill,  671;  Channel,  tl 
projected,  290;  compensations,  — si 
“ Compensations  ” ; East  Indian,  371  ; e: 
tensions,  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  homi 
of  the  poor.  989 ; matters,  284,  2S9,  45 
671,  709,  724,  864;  metropolitan,  17;  m 
trepolitan  district,  351 ; sites  competitioi 
—see  “Competition”;  South-Eastem,- 
workmen’s  trains,  690;  station  at  Edii 
burgh,  fall  of,— Dean  of  Guild  Court,  If 
station,  St.  Pancras,  and  roof,  282;  tl 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  171 ; the  Be 
gian  State,  214 ; the  eatly  years  of, — M 
A^iguoles's  address,  81 
Ramsgate,  701 
Rating,  incidents  of,  210 
Rattening  iu  Sheffield  still,  72 
Reading,  the  so-called  “ charities  ” of,  924 
Refreshment  room*,  Houses  of  Parbamenl 
see  “ Houses  of  Parliament” 

Refugees’  Benevolent  Fund,  1029 
Refuse  of  towns,  891 
Religious  Institute,  Manchester,  624 
Reports,  vestry,  8*4 

Eeredos  ; Chichester  Cathedral,  661;  in  S 
Neots,  Liskeard,  143;  the  now,  at  lion 
castle,  opening  of,  809 
Reservoirs,  Harrogate,  830 
Restoration,  Bury  8t.  Edmunds,  601,  711 
Restoration,  moderation  iu,  202 
Restoration,  the  theory  of,  649 
Retreat,  Earle's,  Falmouth,  846 
Kevenne  Board  Buildings,  Madras,  1049 
Eiehmond-hill,  house  ou,  121 
Richmond,  Surrey,  489 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  disaster  at,  I’l ' 
Ritchie,  the  late  Mr.  Handyside,  sculptor,  1; 
River,  the,  1670,  931 
Road,  a suggested  new, — London,  51 
Road-making:  coutracta  for,  18;  go-d,  32: 

372;  in  the  metropolis,  689 
Roads  in  Hyde-park,  the,  110 
Roads  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Pancras,  111 
Roadways,  asphalte,  871 
Roadways,  vaults  under,  870 
Roekwork  and  Alpine  gardens,  384 
Roller,  steam  road ; for  Maidstone,  270 
Marylebone,  870 
Roller-work,  steam,  852 
Roman  photographs,  624 
’•’ome,  802;  gossip  from,  89,  641  ; Oclobei 
1870,  862;  the  archmology  of,  photograpl: 
illustrative  of,  -ISO 
Roof-tiles,  pervious,  891 
Roofs,  flat,  830, 

Hoofs,  wiod-pressure  on,  -434 
Hoofs,  zme,  13,  33,  112,  4 j3 
Rothesay,  04'1 

Roubiliac,  works  of,  in  terra-cotta,  519 
Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House;  new  an 
old  masters,  37;  architecture  at,  358 
pickings  at,  439 ; architectural  teaching  a: 
571,  1031  ; see  also  under  “Exhibition; 
students,  619;  instructions  for  admissio 
of  students  in  architecture,  930 ; lectures, - 
see  “ Lectures  ; ” medals,  the,  1013 
Royal  Scottish  Academy:  exhibition  of  th« 
162;  architectural  drawings  in,  181 
Royal  Exchange,  the,  iO-4,  130 
Rudder,  keel  and,  330 
Rules,  handy,  323 
Rules  of  professional  practice,  403 
Russian  memorial  church  at  Scbasiopol,  171 


SAFE!  552 
Safe  for  a year,  21-4 

St.  : Andrew’s  church,  Hertford,  cost  of,  131 
Andrew’s,  AA'elis-street,  963.  983  ; Augu; 
tiuo’s,  Highbury  new  park,  091 ; Barbara’! 
Breda,  Holland,  86;  Georges  hall,  Livei 
pool,  the  statues  at,  1013;  James’s,  Burj 
— restoration,  670  ; John’s,  Belhnal-greei 
destruction  of,  191;  John’s,  AVick,  Nort 
Britain,  423 ; Jude's,  South  Kensington,  5l( 
1012  ; Louis  Institute  of  Architects,  Mis 
souri,  U.S.A.,  111 ; Luke’  , Kentish  Towt 
Lnndou,  704  ; Luke’s  workhouse,  69;  Mai 
giiret’s  (R.C.)  church,  Dunfetmlino,  850 


The  Builder,  Jim,  1-i,  1871.1 
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• Mary’a,  Mistley,  71  j Mary  Eedcliff  church, 
and  the  Freemasons,  349;  Nicholas  church, 
Port  Louis,  990;  Paneraa  churchyard,  old, 
the  state  of,  923  ; Pancras  parish  and  the 
' Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  270;  Paul’s 
cathedral,  829;  Paul’a  churchyard  and 
Ludgate-hiil,  proposed  improTement  of, 
243;  Paul's  churchyard,  1034;  Paul's,  com- 
I pletion  and  p'eservation  of,  479, 541 ; Paul’s, 

1 decoration  of,  730;  Paul's,  Sistine  Chapel 
and,  7't3 ; Paul’s  National  School, Tottenham, 
583;  Peter's,  Bournemouth,  1026;  Sariour’s 
! Church  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Oxford- 
street,  London,  642 ; Saviour’s,  Southwark, 
i damage  to,  604;  Thomas’s  Hospital,  new, 
709 

lalisbury  Chapte^’-honse,  461 
lalisbury,  Sarura.  icd  surroundings,  437,  457 
ialtaire,— see  "Labour" 
ianatoriiim  for  Durham  School,  821 
Isnefai  Tope,  the,  1004;  state  of,  1033;  and 
age  of  Indian  buildings,  1042 
Sanitary:  agents,  plants  as,  221;  appliances 
in  time  of  war,  for  troops  in  the  field,  and 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  wonnded,  617,  633  ; 
condition  of  good  houses,  32;  condition  of 
Taunton,  724;  condition  of  Wakefield,  60; 
defects  of  Prussian  army  at  the  seat  of  war, 
903;  districts,  610;  duel,  670;  inquiry, 
Bridport,  963 

lanitary  matters,  103,  399  ; fever  ‘and  pesti- 
lence, 63,— see  also  ‘‘Fever;"  motes  of 
mischief, — Tyndal  on  dust  and  disease,  89 
lauitary:  regulations,  Bristol,  681;  science 
aud  medicsl  profession,  709;  Sherborne, 
963  ; teachings  of  history,  421 
arcoplugu",  792 

arnesUeld  Church,— John  Abell,  582 
aahes,  730,  749,  809,  851 
ashes  and  frames,  791 ; Bullivant’a,  971 
ashes  and  sash  hangings,  notes  on,  770,  829 
aw,  a planing,  744 
caft’olding,  iron,  7L0 
candinavian  Church,  Eotherhithe,  209 
cavenging,  parochial,  390 
chool : a new,  for  Brightside,  Sheffield,  992 ; 
and  residence,  a cheap,  910 
chool  Board,  Metropolitan,  843, 862, 884 : see 
also  under  “ Education" 
chool:  buildingnews,  see  Contents  of  weekly 
Numbers  ; for  fifty  children  aud  residence 
for  teacher  for  160?.,  1032  ; for  West 
Loudon,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  639;  Gram- 
mar,  Heading,  642  ; Grant  Memorial,  Litch- 
borough,  1052;  new,  at  Birmingham  Work- 
honse,  129;  Ardingley,  opening  of,  602; 
of  Art, — see  "Art;"  and  Contents  of 
weekly  Numbers 

chools : Eoyal,  for  officers’ daugbtors,  992  ; 
for  seamen's  children,  opening  of,  651 ; new, 
at  Collyburat,  781;  the  uew  Charterhouse, 
566 

chwiibish  Qraiind,  363 

deuce  and  Art  Department,  721:  see  also 
‘‘Art’’  and  “ Science” 
cience:  and  labour,  on  union  between,  833; 
classes  for  workmen,  existing,  249;  classes,  i 
Eoyal  Arsenal,  lOtf);  for  tj«  people,  429; 
in  architecture,  621;  relation  of  the  State 
to,  289;  schools,  the,  660 ; State  aid  to,  127 
cotland,  from,  392,  493,  632,  691,  612,  662, 
754,  1053 : see  also  Contents  of  weeklyNum- 
bers 

cotland,  compulsory  education  in,  725 
cott,  Professor,  on  architecture,— see  “Lec- 
tures ■’ 

culpture  : and  architecture,  324;  and  learn- 
ing, 1062 ; and  sculptors  in  the  British 
Museum,  981 ; in  England,  1017 ; the,  in  the 
British  Museum,  93i> 
ampriugham  Abbey  Church,  130 
arpentine,  the,  372,  39,',  682 ; the  improve- 
ments of  the,  513 

swage  : and  strategy,  91  ; and  the  land,  190 ; 
farm:  Cheltenham,  684;  Eomford,  662  ; 
farmiDg,  350 

swage  irrigation,  837,  1001;  at  Aberdeen, 
491 ; and  dry  sewage  macure,  231 
swage  manure,  dry,  irrigation  aud,  231 
swage  question,  the,  42,  404,  509,  629, 
622,  669,  670,  843,  1010 : see  also  Contents 
of  weekly  Numbers 
swage  question,  settlement  of  the,  857 
swage  : the  utilisation  of,  782  ; town,  filtra- 
tion of,  483 ; treatment  of,  with  carbon,  70, 
150,  111  ; utilisation,  Chinese  system  of, 
1041  ; value  of,  244;  West  Ham,  970 
iwer,  the  phantom  of  the,  70 
•werage:  and  strategy,  51;  contracts,  18; 
scheme,  tbeBingtey,  1UI2 ; scheme,  the  new, 
for  Dublin,  824 

iwers  : Broughton,  tenders,  883  ; Bristol,  684 

•wersnot  rateable, — the  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works,  appellants,  t>.  The  Parish  of  West 

Ham,  respondents,  950 

iwera  : on  the  construction  of,  in  running 

sand,  763;  the,  in  Hegent-atreot,  791;  the 

ventilation  of,  14,  610 

lakspeare’s  playhouses  : see  “ Theatres  ’’ 

leeruess  public  rooms,  64 

leflield,  723,  831 

lerbome,  Sariitary,  9 3 

lows  at  Oxford,  notes  from  the,  697 

ip  built  to  sink,  819 


1 Ship-church,  ITelena,  Ipswich,  226 
I Shipping,  American,— Nemesis,  719 
I Silloth  Church,  863 

Simpson,  the  late  Sir  James  Y.,  hart.,  411 

Sinai  and  cup  markings,  189 

Sistine  chapel,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  743 

Sketching,  architectural,  1039 

Slate,  the  strength  of,  991,  1004, 1021, 1051 

Slaughter-houses,  corporation,  Salford,  933 

Smoke  consnmption,  771 

Smoke  prevention,  671 

Smoky  chimneys,  liability  of  landlords  for, 
1061 

Soap  and  alnm  process  for  brick  or  stone 
wall*,  350 

Social  progress,  health  and,  778 
Social  Science  Assodation,  363;  as  to  the 
identity  of  interests  between  employers  and 
employed,  241 

Social  Science  Congress  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  612,  743,  777,  803 
Social  Science, — “ Canny  Newcastle,”  817 
Social  Science  Association,  — a few  notes 
thereon  by  a working  man,  849 
Society  of  Arts : see  under  " Arts  ” 

Society  of  Arts,— art  workmanship ; see 
“ Art-workmanship  ” 

Somerset,  a note  in,  783 
South  Kensington  schools  of  art,— see  under 
“Art”  ; distribution  of  prizes,  1033 
South  Kensiogtou  lecture  theatre  buildings, 
469 

Specifications,  comprehensive,  631 
Spire  vaue  at  Heretord,  restoration  of,  203 
Spire,  St.  Andrew's,  Worcester,  repair  of,  451 
Spoloto,  Italy,  the  churches  of,  21 
fipon’s  Dictionary  of  Engineering,  170 
Square,  masons’,  iu  Gloucester  Cathedral,  31 
Stable  fittings  and  fitting  stables,  604 
Stage  architecture,  Covent-garden,  359 
Stain  for  floors,  761 
Stained  glass,  colour  in,  781,  821,  850 
Stainoil  Glass : see  Contents  of  weekly 
Numbers 

Staircase  hands,  830 

Stairs,  common,  in  Edinburgh,  improvement 
of,  214 

Stamps  on  building  leases,— important  ques- 
tion, 23,  104,  190 

Stand,  a grand,  at  Carlisle,  fall  of,  570 
Stanmore,  781 

State  architects : see  under  “ ArobitcetB” 
Station,  railway  : see  under  “ Kailway  ” 
Statue  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for 
the  Eoyal  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay,  640 
Statue  of  the  Dean  of  Eipoo,  832 
Statue,  the  Westminster,  at  Chester,  70 
Statues,  the  Easter  Island,  81 : see  also 
“ Easter  Island  ” 

Steam  culture,  503 

Steel,  beams  and  columns  of,  strength  of,  317 
Stinton  v.  Curtis, — house  agents’  responsi- 
bilities, 173 

Stone,  lettering  on,  1013 

Stone  period,  the, — Early  Man,  939 

Stone,  the  transverse  strength  of,  1032 

Stone,  to  remove  paint  from  : see  “ Paint  ” 

Stone- working  machinery,  963 

Stores,  co-operative,  Edetifield,  Bury,  5 

Storm  prognosticators,  709 

Stove,  ancient  cast-iron,  Coburg,  566 

Stoves,  hot-air,  630 

Strand  and- llolborn,  the  proposed  thorough- 
fare between,  6‘23 
Strasbourg  cathedral,  744 
Strasbourg, — Honneur  aux  Suisses  ! 809 
Street:  arohiteoture  in  Bradford,  222;  arclii- 
teeture,  London,  Poultry,  406 ; improve- 
ment, a ready,  Coventry-street  and  Oxford- 
street,  530;  new  traverse,  from  the  Strand, 
Holborn,'to  the  North  Western  Railway, 
500,  569;  open  centra!,— Tottenbsm-court- 
road  to  Charing-crosa,  1003  ; the  proposed 
lew  from  the  new  Meat  Market  to  Old- 
street,  250 ; watering,  430,  469 
Streets  : Loudon,  proposal  for  widening,  19  ; 
metropolitan,  aud  railroads,  1000  ; oil',  and 
open  spaces,  681;  pnrilieation  of  by  deli- 
quescent chlorides,  832 
Strike  : at  Eaton  Hall,  931 ; at  Holloray,  550 
Strikes,  arbitration  ti,,  669 
Strikes,  labonr  and,  981 
Struggle,  a long,  930 

Students,  archiiectural,  an  opportunity  for, 
664 

Students,  Royal  Academy,  — see  “Eoyal 
Academy  ” 

Style  of  the  period,— is  distortion  of  archi- 
tecture the  ? 491,  509 
Subway,  Tower,  262;  oversight  in,  281 
Suez  canal,  the,  and  the  Geographical 
Society,  41 

Suez  canal,— M.  de  Lesseps,  570 
Surveyor,  a plea  for  culture  iu  the  profession 
of,  263 

Surveyor-assistant,  new,  650 
Surveyors’  charges,— Kensington  workhouse 
infirmary,  871,  910 

Surveyors'  charges  on  the  last  Government 
contract,  831 

Surveyors,  district:  see  “District”  and 
“ Building  Act” 

Surveyors,  Institution  of,  244, 543  ; the  tenure 
oi  land,  919;  parochial  assessments,  933 


Snrveyorship,  the  town,  Leamingtou,  61 
Surveys  of  towns  and  districts,  and  how  they 
are  made,  819 
Sussex,  a history  of,  709 
Synagogue,  new,  in  Bristol,  864 
Synagogue,  Edgware-road,  7S9 
Synagogue,  memorial,  Chatham,  726 
Synagogue,  Western,  St,  James’s,  London, 
789 

TABLE  decorations,  6'89 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  660 
Tasmanian  timber,  durability  of.  111 
Taunton,  231 ; improvements,  1013 ; the 
sanitary  condition  of,  724 
Telegraphic  arrangements,  the  new,  21 
Telegraphic  music,  612 
Telegraphs,  the  Belgian  State,  204 
Temple  Bar,  memorials  of,  197,  324 
Temple,  Inner,  London,  new  hall  of,  26 
Temple,  Middle,  income  of,  19 
Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  Priene,  Asia  Minor, 
183 

Tender  for  glass  caafs  and  plate-glass  for 
Exhibition  of  1871,  950 
“Tender"  subject,  the,  070,  99’) 

Tendering,  250,  390,  430,  562,  571,  613 
Tenders  and  quantities,  10' 9;  consistent, 
350 ; Kite’s  Nest  Farm  Estate,  Hastings,  90 ; 
on  several  subjects,  some  of  them  serious, 
037;  something  preposterous,  613;  start- 
liog,  983 

Tennyson’s  new  bouse,  43 
Terra-cotta,  architectural,  109 
Terra-cotta,  works  of  Koubiliac  in,  519 
Thames  Embankment,  429;  lamp  stand  and 
hmp  for,  210,  230;  planting  the,  851 ; site, 
670;  taste  on  the,  324;  the  Albert,  793; 
the  Victoria,  662;  works,  145,  209 
Thames,  south  side  of  the,  651 
Thames  Subway,  the,  l-ll 
Theatre  : Drury  Lane,  131 ; Haymarket,  943 ; 
Hull,  the  late,  290;  the,  17;  the  last  new, 
iu  the  Strand,  803;  the  new,  Bristol,  fatal 
accident  at, — see  " Accident;”  the  Queen’s, 
Manchester,  000;  Vaudeville,  Strand,  319 
Theatres,  Shakspeare’s  and  our  own  Galls, 
G59,  783 : see  also  " Gafl'  Music  ” 

Theatrical  matters,  809 
“ Thousand,”  the  word,  1C9 
Three-branch  hand,  830 
Thwaites,  the  late  Sir  John,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  639 
Tiihury  Fort,  841 
Tiles,  roof,  pervious,  891 
Timber:  ana  Construction,  793  ; experiments 
on,  16;  imports  and  prices  end  trade  re- 
turns, 664;  slacks  and  the  proposed  new 
building  Act,  35) 

Timber,  'Tasmanian,  durability  of,  111 
Toronto,  a note  from,  9'3 
Torquay  new  harbour,  631 
Touiiug,  li'12 

Towers,  Round,  of  East  Anglia,  730 
Town  drainage,  -ISO 

Town-hall : Abergavenny,  1049 ; Belfast,  286 ; 
B'adford,  laying  the  foundation-stone  of, 
670;  Grantham,  470;  Plymouth,  tenders. 
53) ; Poplar,  110 
Town-balls,  211 

Town  structures,  provincial  impressions  of. 

Trade,  on  competition  in,  320 
Trade  returns,  661 

Trade-unions,  legislation  concerning,  191 
Trades  movement,  209,  223,  204,  282, 3u2,  3C3, 
370,  410,  650,  7i  4 

Trades  movement,  the  nine-hours,  by  a work- 
man, 303 

Trafalgar  graving  dock,  Woolwich,  lOlO,  1C31 
Trains,  railway  : see  “Railway" 

Tramway  : Bill,  210;  Bills,  1870,  18;  Bills,  the, 
169 

Tramways,  the,  373 

Trees  iu  Park  aud  Kensington-gardens,  581 
Tripod  cooking-pots,  or  marmites,  on  Medi- 
eval, 369 

Tuileries,  the  paintings  in  the,  909 
Tunnel,  a Chaunrl,  Mr.  Page’s  scheme,  302 
Tunnel,  Mont  Cunis,  lOuO;  completion  of. 
1040 

Tunnel  under  the  Mersey,  the  proposed,  969 

Turamill-street,  29J 

Turnmi'i-street  courts,  Clerkonwell,  390 

ULYSSES,  the  Palace  of,— Homeric  archi- 
tecture, -138,  498 

University  of  London,  the  uew  buildings  for 
the,  377 

VALLANCEY,  the  Irish  antiquary,  60 
Valuation,  items  of,  1C33 
Vaulting,  Professor  Scott  on : see  “ Lecture  ” 
Vaults  under  roadwayp,  870 
Vellum,  grease  from,' 931 
Vermin  in  new  houses,  671,  601 
Vestry-ball,  proposed  new,  for  Bromley,  1050  i 
Viaduct,  the  Holborn,  the  granite  columns  of, 
17,  90 

Victoria  embankment : see  “ Thames  Embank- 
ment " 

Vicioria,  from,  311,  512 : see  also  “ Ana-  ! 

tralia”  and  "Australasia” 

Victoria  Patent  OtEce  publications,  351 


Vienna  waterworks,  inangnration  of,  391 
Villa  and  hotel  building,  472 
Villa  of  concrete,  125 

Villa,  the  semi-detached,  weaknesses  in,  809 
Villas,  French  suburban,  261 

WAGES  in  Manchester, — a joiner’s  claim  for 
wsgea,  172 

Wakefield,  the  sanitary  condition  of,  60 
Wakeburst,  Ardingley,  630 
Wales,  from,  811 

Walls,  absorbent,  foul  gases  and,  760 
Walls,  brick  and  stone,  the  soap  and  alum 
process  for,  350 
Walls,  damp  : see  “Damp” 

Walla,  glass,  563 
Walls,  water  glass  for,  453 
Wants,  another  man's,  900 
Wants,  some  of  my,  841 
War:  a word  on  tbe,  620;  aid  to  sufferers 
from, — a protest,  829;  art  and,  669;  and 
education,  760  ; before  the,  French  engi- 
neering, 878;  sanitary  appliances  in,— see 
“ Sanitary  ;’’  seat  of,  Prussian  sanitary  de- 
fects at,  903 ; the,  and  British  industry,  877  j 
the  wounded  in, 634 

Warehouse,  Portland-streefc,  Manchester,  849 
Warfare,  electric,  810 

Waste  and  nnproductive  lands  in  the  City,  973 
Waste  land,  reclamation  ot,  69) 

Waste  of  public  money,  6r3,  709 
Waste,  the  item,  631,  670 
Waste  water,  761 
Watches,  Charles  I.’s,  33,  51, 171 
Water-colour  drawings,  the,  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  120 

“Water  corners,”  glazed  surfaces  for,  160 
Water  lit  to  drink,  160 

Water:  gate,  the,  792,  870;  glass  for  walla, 
453;  pipes,  preservation  of  cast-iron,  651 ; 
a''ft,  t).  hard,  623  ; supply,  630 ; supply  and 
drainage  of  Cirencester,  882;  supply  and 
other  questions  in  India,  402  ; supply  and 
the  Home  Oifice,  190 

Water  supply:  of  Buenos  Ayres,  81;  Lin- 
coln, 671 ; Metropolitan,  60,  lit),  124,  10-43; 
of  the  country,  917 

Waterworks,  682;  at  Kidderminster,  864;  new, 
Canterbury,  129,  383  ; new,  the  construc- 
tion of,  iu  Yorkshire,  423  ; the  Gibraltar, 
inauguration  of,  33;  the  Swansea  new,  410, 
453,  492;  VieDna,inBuguration  of,  391 
Watering  streets,  439,  .409 
Waters,  potable,  on  the  chemistry  of,  431 
Wellington  monument  for  St.  Paul’s,  637,  639 
Wells  and  cesspools,  750 
Wells  Cathedral,  proposed  restoration  of  the 
west  front  of,  141 

Westgate  Bay, Isle  ofThanet, — a new  watering- 
place,  800 

West  Ham  sewage,  970 
Westminster  Abbey,  138 
Westward  ho  1 334 
Weymouth,  a wail  from,  011 
Whitehall  and  vicinage,  83 
Whitehaven  ; the  cost  of  fever  at,  042  ; the 
sanitary  state  of,  244 
Whitewash,  removal  of,  530 
Wilderwick,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  929 
Wind  pressure  on  roofs,  464 
Window  frames  and  the  Building  Act,  453 
Window,  memorial,  Blackley,  3S4 
Window,  the  new  east,  in  Cbrist  Church, 
Newgate. street,  83 

Windows,  blank,  breakage  of  glass  in,  17 
Windows,  memorial,  in  the  City,  901 
Windows,  the  Fairford,  409 
Wood  engraving,  on  early,  in  connexion  with 
playing  cards,  920 

Wood,  tlie  late  Mr.  John,  painter,  460 
Wooden  beams  and  columns,  strength  of, 
617 

1 Wooden  buildings,  991 
; Worcester,  684 

W'orcester  Cathedral,  discovery  in,  793 
■Work  ! work  I Cirencester  School  of  Art,  1023 
Work  wilh  a will,  841 

Workhouse  : new,  aiSt.  Ermia’s-hi  1,  for  West 
minster,  1031;  tho  erection  of  a new,  for 
Penkridge,  451;  the  new,  lor  Darlington 
union,  465;  the  new  Hanley  Wituey,  Old- 
j ham,  891 

. Workman,  the,  and  his  fine  art,  4r2 
: Workman's  siruggle,  93'J 
Workmen  in  New  York,  204 
Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  863 
Workmen's  International  Exhibition ; sea 
“Exhibition” 

I Workmen’s  eoience  classes,  240 
; Workshop : the,  examples  for,  67 ; tyranny  in 
tbe,  669 

Worth  Church,  tbe  Saxon,  390  ; and  Sussex 
I Arehteologiea!  Society,  662;  869 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  972 
Wren,  and  restoration  of  works  of,  423 
Wylson,  the  late  Mr.  James,  architect,  4l 

XYLOTECHNIGRAPHY,  640 

YEOVIL,  tn  re, — types  of  civilisation,  102} 
Yeovil,  wake  up  ! 999 
! “ York  stairs,"  Inigo  Jones's,  749 

' ZINC  EOOFS,  19,  33, 112,  4)3 


ILLDSTPiATIONS, 


ALBERT  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  Royal, 
at  South  Kensington,  987 

Albert  Hail,  Plan  of  the,  showing  Connesion  with  the 
Buildings  for  International  Exhibitions,  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  South  Kensington.  lOli 
Altar,  High,  in  the  Church  of  Sc.  Catullus,  Moosborg, 
Bavaria;  A.D.  1482,  987 

Anglican  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Oxford,  107  i Plan, 
106 

Arches  of  Nave,  Hereford  Cathedral,  746 
Assize  Courts,  Durham,— Crown  Court,  Central  Hall,  67; 
Plans,  66 

Asylum,  Lunatic,  Berkshire,  Reading,  and  Newbury, — 
Mr.  C.  II.  Howell,  Architect,  267 
Athens,  Monument  in,  to  commemorate  Greek  Independ- 
ence, 807 

BANK,  Brooks's,  Manchester,'— Mr.  George  Truefitt, 
Architect,  887 

Barnes's  Home  and  Induetrial  School,  near  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  707;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  766 
Barry,  Mr.  Charles,  Arehiteot  of  Dulwich  College, 'Por- 
trait of,  106 

Bath  House  and  Summer  Room,  Design  for,  289 
Baths,  Corporation  Public,  Ashtoo-under-Lyne, — Messrs. 

Pauli  & Robinson,  Arebitecls,  527 
Baths,  Corporation  Public,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  E.xterior 
View  and  Plans,  626 

Baths,  Southport,— Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford,  Archi- 
tects, 947  ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  946 
Bay  of  North  Transept,  Hereford  Cathedral,  749 
Belfast  Town  Hall,  237  ; Plan,  236 

Bench  Ends,  Carved,  in  Chapel  of  Hatfield  House, 
Hertfordshire,  216 
Brooks’s  Bank,  Manchester,  837 
Buildings,  Eshibiiion,— see  “ Eshibi  ion  " 

Buildings  for  Revenue  Board,  Madras,  — Jlr.  R.  F. 
Chisholm,  Architect,  1047 

Buildings,  University,  Glasgow,  967;  Plan  of  Ground 
Floor,  906 

Business  Premises  in  the  Poultry, — Mr.  R.  H.  Moore, 
Architect,  407 

Buttresses,  Flying,  Freibarg  Minster,  706 

CABINET,  designed  by  Mr.  Talbert  ; eiscuted  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  886 

Cantilupe,  Shrine  of  Bishop,  Hereford  Cathedral,  749 
Capitol  for  the  State  ofNewYork,  U.8., — Messrs.  Fuller 
& Laver,  Architects,  437 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  428 ; 
Plan  of  First  Floor,  446 

Card  Table,  John  of  Leyden’s,— Media?val  Furniture,  506 
Carlisle  Memorial  Column,  Caaile  Howard,  347 
Carved  Bench  Ends.  Hatfield  House,  Herts,  206 
Carved  Stalls,  Hildesheicn,  Germany,  14th  Century,  43 
Cast-iron  Stove,  Ancient,— 15th  Century,  568 
Castle  of  Cobourg, — Inner  Court:  Ancient  Titnbsr'Con- 
struetion,  327 

Cathedral,  Hereford,— Arches  of  Nave, — Bay  of  North 
Transept,— Shrine  of  Cantilupe,  746 
Cathedral,  Mayence, — 12tUaucfl3th  Centuries,  216 
Cathedral,  Strasbourg  ; View  in  Transept,  747 
Chamber,  Council,  in  Townhall,  Dettolbaob,  Bavaria,  928 
Chapel,  Newton  Abbot  Wesleyau  aal  School.  Torquay 
Circuit,  liS 

Chapel,  Wesleyan,  Ashby  do  la  Zouch, — Mr.  Nicolas 
Joyce,  Architect,  140 

Chapel,  Wesleyan,  Mostyn-road,  Brixton,— Mesirs.  J. 

Tarring  & Son,  Architects,  145 
Chapel,  Wesleyan,  Yeovil,  — Mr.  Alexander  Lander, 
Architect,  146 

Charterhouse  Schools,  New,  Qodalming,  Surrey,  607 
Christ  Church,  Finchley,  147 

Christian,  Mr.  Ewan,  Architect  of  East  Lavington  Manor 
House,  Portrait  of,  406 

Church,  Chribt,  Finchley, — Mr.  John  Norton.  Arc'uitect. 
147 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Schwiibiseh-Gmiiud,  367 
Church  for  Norwegian  Sailors,  Rotherliiihe, — Messrs. 

Giles  A Biven,  Architects,  207 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Poitiers,  France,  268 
Church,  St.  Barbara's,  Breda,  Hollaud,  87  ; Plan,  83 
Church,  St.  Jade’s,  on  the  Earl’s  Court  Estate,  South 
Kensington,— Messrs.  George  & Henry  Godwin,  Archi- 
tects. 647 

Church,  St,  Luke’s,  New  Kentish  Town,  — llfr.  Basil 
Champneys,  Architect,  707 

Church  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  — Professor 
G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  Architect,  11 ; Plan,  8 
Church,  St.  Peter's,  Bournemouth, — Mr.  Q.  E.  Street, 
A. R.A.,  Architecr,  1027 

Church,  The  Ship,  “ Helena,"  Ipswich,- Mr.  H,  M.  Eyton, 
Architect,  220 

City  Library  and  Museum,  Guildhall,  Loudon,  687  j Plan, 
686 

Club,  Reform,  Proposed  Building  for,  at  Manchester, — 
Messrs.  Salomons  A Joues,  Architec's,  247 
Cobonrg  Castle,  Inner  Court  : Ancient  Timber  Construc- 
tion, 327 

College,  Dulwich, — Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Architect : Inte- 
rior of  the  Great  Hal),  307 

Column,  Carlisle  Memorial,  Castle-Howard, — Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  Architect,  347 

Concrete  Villa,  Ferulaods,  Chertsey,  127  ; Plan,  128 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trimly,  Anglican,  Oxford,— Mr.  C. 

Buckeridge,  Architect,  107 ; Plan,  106 
Council  Chamber  in  Town-hall,  Dettelback,  Bavaria,  928 
Courts,  Assize,  Durham,— Crown  Court,  Central  Hall,— 
Mr.  W.  Crozier,  Architect,  67;  Plans,  66 
Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  Plan  of  Court  Floor, — Mr.  G, 
E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  Architect,  666 
Crypt,  the  destroyed,  Leadenhall-street,  Lmdon,  806 
Cubitt,  Mr.  Joseph,  Joint  Engineer  of  Blaoki'riars  Bridge, 
Portrait  of,  66 

Carrey,  Mr.  Henry,  Architect  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Portrait  of,  5. 6 

Ciiypers,  Mr.,  Architect  of  many  Churches  in  Holland, 
Portrait  of,  806 

DRAPERS'  HALL,  Throgmorton-street,  London,  47 
Dulwich  College,  Interior  of  Great  Hall,  307 

EARLE’S  RETREAT,  Falmouth,  846:  Plan  of  Ground 
Floor,  846 


Easter  Island,  Sculptured  Images  in,  10 
Eton  College  Laboratory,  167  ; Plan,  166 
Exchange,  New  Royal,  Manchester, — Messrs,  Mills  & 
Murgatroyd,  Architects,  867;  Plan,  866 
Exhibition  Buildings,  International,  as  seen  from  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  986 

Exhibition  Buildings,  Internationa’,  Plan'of  Albert  Hall, 
showing  Connexion  with,  and  with  Horticultural 
Gardena,  South  Kensington,  1046 

FERNLANDS,  CHERTSEY,  a Concrete  Villa,  127; 
Plan,  136 

Ferrey,  Mr.  Benjamin,  F.S.A,,  Architect,  Architect  of 
S'-.  Stephen’s  Church  and  Schools,  Rochester-row, 
Westraiuster,  Portrait  of,  23 
Flying  Buttresses,  Freiburg  Cathedral,  706 
Freiburg  Minster,  Germany,  647 
Freiburg  Minster,  Flying  Buttresses,  706 
Frogmore,  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  Windsor,  606 
Furniture,  Mediceval,  John  of  Leyden's  Card-table,  636 

GARDEN  SEAT,  Elevation  and  Plan  of  a,  326 
Garden  Lidge,  on  Triangular  Plot  of  Ground,  226 
Gateway,  Tilbury  Fort,  841 
Geometrical  Proportions  in  Architecture,  339 
Gibson,  Mr.  John,  Architect  of  Dobroyd  Castle,  Tod- 
morden.  Portrait  of,  266 
Girders,  Cast-iron,  King's  College,  London,  126 

HALL,  new,  of  Inner  Temple,  London,— Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A. , Architect,  29  ; Plan,  38 
Hall,  new,  of  Inner  Temple,  Interior  of,  29 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Royal  Albert,  South  Ken- 
sington, 986 

Hall  of  the  Drapers’  Company,  Throgmorton-street, 
London, — Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  Architect,  47 
Hall,  the  Great,  Dulwich  Coliege,  luterior  of,  307 
Hardwick,  Mr.  P.  C.,  Architect  of  Lincoln’ a-inn  Hall, 
Portrait  of,  906 

Saywa'd,  Mr.  William,  Engineer  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
Portraitof,  166 

“ Helena,"  the  Ship  Church,  Ipswich,  226 
Hereford  Cathedral,  Arches  of  Nave;  Bay  of  North 
Transept ; Shrine  of  Bishop  Cantilupe,  7-48 
High  Altar  in  Church  of  St.  Catullus,  Moosburg,  Bavaria, 
987 

Holy  Cross  Church,  Schwiibiseh  Gmlind,  367 
Holy  Trinity  Conveot,  Ox'ord,  Anglican,  107 ; Plan,  106 
Home,  Barnes’s,  and  Industrial  School,  near  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  — Mr.  Henry  Pinchbeck,  Architect,  767 ; 
Plan  of  Ground  KJoor,  766 

Home,  Sailors’;  Bombay, — Mr.  J.  Maovicar  Anderson, 
Architect,  827  ; Plan,  816 

Home,  the  Aged  Pilgrims',  Hornsey-rise,  — Mr.  F. 

Boreham,  Architect,  907;  Block  Plan,  908 
Hope,  Mr,  A,  J.  Beresford,  M.P,,  past  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Portrait  of,  206 
Hospital,  Medical,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  Plan  of 
Piineipal  Floor  of,  ln07 

Hospital,  Surgical,  New  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh, 
Plan  of  Basi^ment  Floor  of,  1007 
House,  Ancient,  in  Treves,  546 

House,  Modern,  in  Paderborn,  AVestphalia, — Mr.  Gul- 
denpfenning, Architect,  387;  Details,  338 
House,  Sir  Dudley  C.  Marjoribanks's,  Park-lane, — Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  Architect,  587 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor, 
586 

IMAGES,  Sculptured,  in  Easter  Island,  10 
Industrial  School,  Barnes's  Home  and,  near  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  787  ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  766 
Infirmary,  New  Roval,  Edinburgh, — Mr.  David  Bryce, 

. Architect,  1037  ; Plan  of  Principal  Ward  Floor  of  the 
Medical  Hospital,  and  Basement  Floor  of  the  Surgical 
Hospital,  1007 

Inner  Temple,  Hall  of,  New,  28 ; Plan,  29  ; Interior,  29 
Institute,  the  Religious,  Manchester,— Messrs.  Horten  4 
Bridgford,  Arehiteeta,  6l7 

Institntion  and  Library,  Philosophical,  Bristol, — Messrs. 
Foster  & Ponton,  Architects,  187;  Plan  of  Ground 
Floor,  136 

Iron  Stove,  Ancient  Cast, — Fifteenth  Century,  603 

KENWOOD  TOWER,  Highgate,  487 ; Plan  of  Ground 
Floor,  488 

LABORATORY,  ETON  COLLEGE,— Mr.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Architect,  167  ; Plan,  166 

Lamp  Standard  and  Lamp,  Thames  Embankment, — 
designed  by  Mr.  Bazalgette;  modelled  and  manufac- 
tured by  M>'ssrs.  Turner  & Allen,  229 
Law  Courts,  Plan  of  Court  Floor  of,  668 
Lewis,  Mr.  Thomas  Hajtor,  Professor  of  Architecture, 
University  Collage,  London,  Portrait  of,  646 
Library  and  Museum,  City,  Giuldball,  London, — Mr. 

Horace  Jones,  Architect,  637;  Plan,  636 
Liverpool  and  London  Insurance  Company's  Offices, 
Bristol,  447 

Londoa  Architecture;  Sir  Dudley  C.  Marjoribanks’s 
House,  Park-laue,  587  ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  683 
Lunatic  Asylum : see  under  " Asylum  " 

MACHINERY  IN  MOTION,  a Trial  Shop  for,  910 
Mansion  in  Surrey,— Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Architect,  626 ; 
Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  626 

Mansion,  Stanmore,  Bridgnorth,  Mr.  I.  AV.  Hugall, 
Architect,  787  ; Plan,  786 
Mausoleum,  the  Royal,  Frogmore,  Windsor,  606 
Mayence  Cathedral : 13th  and  13th  Centuries,  249 
Mediffival  Furniture  : John  of  Leyden’s  Card  Table,  506 
Memorial  Synagogue,  Chatham,  737 ; Plan,  726 
Minster,  Freiburg,  Germany,  647 

Mooumeut,  Proposed,  in  Athens,  to  commemorate  Greek 
lodepeudeoee, — Mr.  Ziller,  Architect,  8'J7 
Monument,  A^otive,  AVurtemherg,  7o6 
Museum,  City  Library  and,  Guildhall,  London,  637; 
Plan,  686 

Museum,  South  Kensington, — Central  Portion, — designed 
by  the  late  Captain  Fovvke,  H.E.,  467 

NAVE  ARCHES,  Hereford  Cathedral,  713 
Newton  Abbot  Chapel  and  School,  145 


Ncirwegian  Sail  irs’  Church,  Rotberhithe,  207 
Notre  Dame  Chareb,  Poitiers,  Frauce,  266 

OFFICES,  Bristol,  of  the  Liverpool  end  London  losaranee 
Company, — Mr.  AV.  Bruce  Gingell,  Architect,  417 
Offices,  ThrograortoH-atreet  and  Austin  Friars,  London,— 
Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Architect,  327  , 

Opera  House,  Paris,  the  New,  Plan  of,  -M.  Gamier^ 
Architect,  466 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION  audLibrary,  Bristol, 
187;  Plan,  186 

Picturesque  Architecture  : Design  for  a Villa  iu  the  Old 
English  Wooden  Style;  Design  for  a Bath-house  and 
Summer-room,  289 

Picturesque  Architecture:  Elevation  and  Plan  of  a 
Garden-seat;  a Garden  Lodge,  on  triangular  Plot  of 
Ground, 336 

Pilgrims’  Home,  the  Aged,  Hornsey-rise,  907;  Block 
Plan,  906 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Architect  of  Dulwich 
College,  106 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Architect  of  East 
Lavington  Manor  House,  406 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  Engineer  of  Biackfriars 
Bridge,  66 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Carrey,  Architect  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  606 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Cuypera,  Architect  of  many  Churches  in 
Holland,  606 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  Architect  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church  and  Schools,  Rocheator-roWj 
AVestminster,  23 

Portrait  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Architect  of  Dobrojii 
Castle,  Todmorden,  266 

Portrait  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Architect  of  Linooin’a- 
ion  Hail,  908 

Portrait  of  Mr.  AA'illiam  Haywood,  Engineer  of  the 
Holborn  A'iaduct,  166 

Portrait  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  296 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hayter  Lewie,  Professor  of 
Architecture,  University  College,  London,  641 
Portrait  of  flir.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“Architectural  Parallela,  " 1026 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  A’ignoUs,  F.R.8.,  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  306 

REFORM  CLUB,  Manchester,  Proposed  Building  for, 
247 

Religions  Institute,  the,  Manchester,  637 
Reredos,  Chichester  Cathedral,  Sussex,— Messrs.  Slater  & 
Carpenter,  Architects;  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sculptor,  667 
Residence,  Wilderwiek,  East  Gnuatead,  Sussex,- Mr. 
Allred  Smith,  Architect,  937;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor, 
937 

Retreat,  Earle’s,  Falmouth, — Mr.  Alexander  Lauder, 
Architect,  846;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  846 
Revenue  Board  Buildings,  Madras,  1047 
Rock  Work,  several  Engravings,  306 
Royal  Exchange,  New,  Manchester,  867 ; Plan,  806 

SAILORS’  HOME,  Bombay,  827  ; Plan,  826 
8t.  Barbara's  Church,  Breda,  Holland,  87;  Plan,  88 
St.  John’s  Church,  Bchwiiblsoh  Gmiind,  Germany,  Ro- 
manesque Tower  of,  5u7 

St.  Jude's  Church,  on  the  Earle’s  Court  Eata'e,  South 
Kensington,  647 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  New  Kentish  Town,  707 

St.  Mary  Abbot’s  Church,  Kensington,  11 ; Plan,  8 

St.  Peter’s,  Bournemouth,  1027 

School,  Industrial,  B«rne8'8  Home  and,  near  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  767  ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  7b6 
Schools,  the  New  Charter  House,  Godalming,  Surrey,— 
Mr.  P.  C.  Hardw'ck,  Architect,  567 
Sculptured  Images,  Easter  Island,  10 

Sharpe,  Mr.  Edmund,  M.A.,  Author  of  Architectural 
Parallels,  Portrait  of,  1026 
Shop,  a Trial,  for  Machinery  in  Motion,  940 
Shrine  of  Bishop  Cantilupe,  Hereford  Cathedral,  743 
South  Kensington  Museum,- Central  Portion,  467 
Southport  Baths,  947  ; Pian  of  Ground  Floor,  941 
Stails,  Carved,  Hiidesheim,  Germany,  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, 46 

Stalls  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catullus,  Moorburg,  346 
Stanmore,  near  Bridgnorth,  787  ; Plan,  788 
Strasbourg  Cathedral, — View  in  the  Transepi,  747 
Street  Architecture: — Offices,  Throgmcirton-atreet  and 
Austin  Friars,  227 

Street  Architecture,  London:  Business  Premises  in  the 
Poultry,  417 

Synagogue,  Chatham  Memorial, — Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
Architect,  737;  Plan,  726 

TEMPLE,  Ancient,  at  Euyuk,  306;  Plan  and  Carving, 
297 

Tilbury  Fort,  Gateway,  841 

Tomb  of  Dagobert,  executed  by  order  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis. — Th'rteenth  Cenfiiry-,  249 
Tower,  Kenwood,  Highgate, — Messrs.  Salomons  x Jones,, 
Architects,  487 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  498 
Tower,  Romsuesque,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Sc'uwabiseb 
Gmiind,  Germany,  507 

Town-Hall,  Belfast, — Mr,  A.  T.  Jackson,  Architect,  287  j 
Plan,  286 

Transept,  Bay  of  North,  Hereford  Cathedral,  743 
Trial  Shop  for  Machinery  in  Motion,  94) 

UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS,  Glasgow,— Professor  G.  G. 
Scott,  Architect,  967 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  908 

VIGNOLES,  Mr.  Charles  B.,  President  of  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  i'.E.S.,  Portrait  of,  3 '6 
Villa,  Ferulands,  Chelsea,  built  of  Concrete,— Mr.  Wonna- 
coit,  Archiiect,  127  ; Plan,  126 
Villa  iu  the  Old  English  Wooden  Style,  Design  for,  299 
Votive  Monument,  Wurtemberg,  706 

WAREHOUSE,  Manchester,— Messrs.  Clegg  & Knowles, 
Architects,  847 

Wesleyan  Chapelt  see  under  “Chapel" 

Wilderwiek,  East  Grinstend,  927;  Plan  of  Ground  Floor, 
937 


Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Seventy. 

ITH  our  last  num- 
ber we  completed 
the  twenty-seventh 
yearly  volume  of 
the  Bxulder,  more 
than  twenty.five  of 
which  have  been 
isBued  under  the 
direction  of  its  pre- 
sent conductor.  We 
were  then  alone.  If 
imitation  be,  as 
some  have  said,  the 
moat  refined  shape 
of  flattery,  we  cer- 
tainly have  reason 
to  feel  flattered.  We 
have  pursued  our 
path  with  heart  and 
will,  furnishing  an 
amount  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be 
more  rightly  esti- 
mated looking  back 
through  all  our 
volumes,  than  week 
by  week.  Where 
error  needed  exposure,  or  adverse  opinions  were 
necessary,  we  have  never  flinched  from  the  truth ; 
dealing  tenderly,  nevertheless,  we  hope,  with 
those  with  whom  we  may  have  difi'ered.  As  we 
have  done  so  we  will  do.  We  are  too  old  in  the 
service,  and  too  fully  persuaded  that  we  possess 
the  sympathies  of  our  public,  to  consider  fresh 
professions  necessary. 

The  year  1869  will  long  remain  memorable  as 
having  been  marked  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable triumphs  ever  effected  by  the  engineen 
the  architect,  or  the  builder,  since  the  close  of 
the  Great  Roman  Imperial  Period.  The  strongest 
impulse  given  to  monumental  construction  by 
the  prido,  the  piety,  or  the  military  energy  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  who  have  arisen  in 
Europe  since  the  Gothic  invaders  swept  away 
the  last  relics  of  the  degraded  Roman  Purple, 
has  never  produced,  within  so  short  a time,  works 
of  such  unprecedented  magnitude,  as  the  co- 
operative, commercial,  hopeful  effort  of  the  de- 
cade now  closing  has  originated,  carried  on,  or 
completed.  And  while  the  results  of  the  power 
and  the  resolution  of  those  royal  and  sacerdotal 
founders  who  have  reared  the  noblest  edifices  of 
Christian  times  have  been  strictly  and  exclusively 
national,  the  works  inaugurated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  have  put  a girdle  round  about  the  earth. 
It  took  a succession  of  pontiffs,  and  a series  of 
architects,  to  rear  that  mighty  dome  under  the 


shadow  of  which  670  bishops  are  now  assembled, 
in  order  to  perform,  if  they  do  as  they  are  bidden, 
the  most  comprehensive  act  of  self-immolation 
which  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  The  Escu- 
rial,  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  the  wonderful 
creations  of  Mafra — the  palaces,  the  churches 
and  the  fortresses,  that  recall  the  names  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  who  have  reigned  over  the 
respective  countries  which  those  edifices  adorn, 
exert  a certain  influence  on  the  culture  and  the 
convenience  of  Europe.  But  the  piercing  of  the 
mountain  barrier  that  forms  the  back-bone  of 
the  American  continent  by  a railway  that  briugs 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  into  organic  relation  with 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  cutting  through  of 
that  thirsty  tongue  of  shifting  sand,  over  which 
the  legislator  of  the  most  ancient  nation  that  yet 
preserves  its  individuality,  though  dispersed 
over  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  led  the  tribes  , 
which  he  formed  into  an  army  and  a state,  are 
events  which  have  a direct  interest  for  the  entire 
human  race.  Mighty  as  are  the  changes  which 
even  our  eyes  have  seen  since  Stephenson  first 
turned  the  escape  steam  of  the  boiler  into  the 
chimney  of  his  locomotive, — merely  to  get  rid  of 
that  superfluous  vapour,  to  the  dying  energy  of 
which  he  afterwards  found  that  he  was  mainly 
indebted  for  the  speed  which  his  iron  horses 
attained, — they  may  prove  to  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  those  now  looming  in  the  future. 

The  year  1870  opens,  indeed,  under  unusual 
auguries.  The  long-continued  doubt,  suspense, 
and  dismay  which  have  so  long  possessed  the 
minds  of  men  accustomed  to  industrial  enter- 
prise, seem  to  have  reached  a climax.  If  men 
are  not  convinced  that  great  changes  are  immi- 
nent, it  can  only  be  because  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  expectation.  At  least,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  long-open  questions  are  now 
closed  or  closing ; that  many  sources  of  hesita- 
tion are  removed  j and  that  the  outooma  of  a 
future  as  to  the  course  of  which  the  past  can 
furnish  but  little  reliable  guidance  is  more  and 
more  clearing  itself  from  the  mist. 

The  year  1869  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  and 
the  desires  of  all  those  interested  in  public 
enterprise  by  the  revival  of  public  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  so  long  has  been  the  stagnation  follow- 
ing the  commercial  tornado  of  1866  that  some  of 
the  most  hopeful,  as  well  as  the  most  thoughtful, 
men  are  beginning  to  put  the  question, — "Will 
enterprise  ever  revive  ? Have  we  entered  on  a 
secular  period  in  which  no  man  will  trust  his 
neighbour  ? Are  our  canals  all  cut;  our  rail- 
ways all  constructed;  our  ports  and  harbours  all 
perfected  ; our  cities  enlarged  and  over-built 
beyond  the  demands  of  their  inhabitants ; our 
inventive  faculties  discouraged  and  laid  op  in 
ordinary,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
any  spare  money  that  becomes  palpable  on 
squaring  up  the  accounts  for  the  year,  but  to 
risk  it  as  an  investment  in  the  ever-tempting 
quick-sand  of  foreign  loans  ? 


It  is  true  that,  a few  weeks  since,  a more 
cheerful  feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  great  centre 
of  financial  life  than  wo  can  remember  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  fit  was  transient,  and  the 
alarm  of  those  who,  in  busier  times,  gave  life 
and  vigour  to  speculation,  or  to  whom  the 
paternity  of  prospectuses  might  be  ascribed 
has,  perhaps,  culminated  with  the  arraignment 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  once  fabu- 
lously honoured  potentates  of  the  discount 
market.  The  ringing  cheers  which  welcomed 
the  close  of  this  long-vexed  question  may,  per- 
haps, have  had  a more  real  excuse  than  the 
critics  of  the  press  have  yet  allowed.  To 
applaud  the  clear  delivery  of  justice  by  a 
venerable  magistrate  would  be,  no  doubt,  a 
solecism.  To  hail  the  acquittal  from  a criminal 
charge  of  the  very  men  who,  a few  short 
months  before,  were  saluted  on  their  provisional 
committal  for  trial  by  every  form  of  execration, 
and  every  varied  dissonance  of  catcalls,  appears, 
at  the  first  blush,  but  a fresh  example  of  the  un- 
reasoning caprice  of  the  mob.  And  yet  a deeper 
and  not  altogether  reprehensible  feeling  may 
have  sought  an  instinctive  vent  in  both  the  groan 
and  the  cheer.  That  enforced  idleness,  which  is 
worse  than  almost  any  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of 
past  toil,  found  voice  on  the  former  occasion. 
On  the  latter,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the 
hope  that  with  the  clear  statement  of  what  the 
law  of  association  really  covers,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  all  vague  theories  on  the  subject, 
the  uneasiness  which  has  caused  such  long 
paralysis  might  be  relieved,  may  have  elicited 
a very  hearty  cheer  from  men  to  whom  the 
individual  fate  of  the  directors  of  the  Limited 
Discount  Company  was  a matter  of  comparative 
indifference. 

In  speaking  of  the  financial  disaster  of  1866, 
we  took  occasion  to  remark  that  its  consequences 
would  be  unprecedented.  Unfortunately,  that 
remark  has  been  fulfilled,  in  perhaps  the  most 
trying  mode  that  is  possible,  by  the  long  persis- 
tence of  mutual  distrust.  Men  have  doubted  not 
only  one  another,  but  the  law  itself.  The  latter 
doubt  is  now,  in  great  measure,  set  at  rest.  In 
what  shape  enterprise  will  present  itself,  so  as  to 
guard  at  once  the  promoter  and  the  subscriber,  is 
not  yet  clear.  Such  a method  of  management 
is  now  the  great  desideratum.  Judging  from 
the  tendency  of  all  the  recent  changes  in  the 
laws  that  regulate  credit,  it  maybe  thought  that 
the  two  features  which  must  be  prominent  in  any 
such  digested  scheme  that  shall  command  public 
favour  in  1870  are, — on  the  one  hand  liability 
actually  limited,  by  the  issue  of  low-priced  shares, 
folly  paid  up  in  the  first  instance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  guarantee  of  the  known 
personal  honour,  skill,  and  integrity  of  an  effi- 
cient manager,  or  of  two  or  three  effi- 
cient committee-men,  whose  functions,  with 
respect  to  the  manager,  shall  resemble  those  of 
auditors.  In  fact,  an  adaptation  to  our  own 
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habits  of  the  ContiDental  system  of  the  Soci6td 
en  Commandito  is  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
called  for  at  this  moment.  It  may  be  long  before 
the  exact  method  of  obviating  the  dangers 
which  now  deter  men  from  all  joint-stock  enter- 
prise is  hit  upon.  Once  found,  however,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  disposition  to  make 
nse  of  it  will  be  so  developed  as  to  obange  the 
face  of  affairs,  and  reatore|  activity,  at  any  rate, 
to  Great  George-atreet. 

In  the  meantime  the  facilities  for  conducting 
business  of  all  sorts  in  the  metropolis  have, 
daring  the  outgoing  year,  been  notably  increased. 
The  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  Government, 
which,  though  not  yet  accomplished,  has  been 
legalised  within  the  period  under  review,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  a great  stimnlus  to  bnainess 
of  every  description.  The  opening  of  farther 
sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  has  tended 
to  enlarge  the  area  available  for  business  resi- 
dence, and  to  economise  the  time  of  all  those 
who  reside  in  the  localities  served  by  the  circu- 
lar route.  From  Westminster  to  Kensington, 
and  80  round  to  the  Edgeware-road,  and  to  the 
City,  the  communication  is  now  extremely  con- 
venient. The  complaints  made  in  our  pages  as 
to  the  bad  atmosphere  of  the  tunnels  have  met 
with  due  regard  ; and,  although  it  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  up  and  down  traffic  is 
not  led  through  separate  tunnels,  in  which  case 
good  ventilation  would  be  almost  or  quite 
effected  by  the  mere  passage  of  the  trains,  still 
London  derives  a groat  and  increasing  benefit 
from  the  subterranean  channel  of  traffic.  The 
completion  of  the  line  to  Blackfriars  may  be  ex- 
pected at  no  very  distant  time.  The  absolute 
necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  railway 
towards  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Tower,  and 
80  round  again  to  Moorgate-street,  will  become 
only  more  apparent  when  the  line  is  opened  to 
Blackfriars  ; and  the  formation  of  a line  from 
Baker-street  to  Charing-Cross  is  one  of  those 
desiderata  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time. 

Metropolitan  improvement  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  railway  extension.  We  have  been  active 
under  the  sky  as  well  as  under  the  earth.  The 
hmg.crying  nuisance  of  Ilolborn-hill  has  been 
abated.  Making  every  allowance  for  any  error 
of  detail,  a well-considered,  adequate,  picturesque 
viaduct  has  replaced  that  old  Waterloo  of  the 
London  horse-master,  and  the  flood  of  traffic  now 
rolls  tranquilly  over  the  level  platform  with  an 
immense  economy  of  time  and  of  cost. 

Royalty  honoured  with  its  presence  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing thence,  her  Majesty  was  the  first  to  make 
use  of  the  viaduct  over  the  valley  of  the  Fleet. 
Together  with  these  two  great  bridges,  the  foot- 
way along  the  river  Embankment  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  too-long  delayed 
works  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway 
have  retarded  the  opening  of  the  riverside  car- 
riage way,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  park 
and  garden  which  will  reach  from  Charing-cross 
to  Blackfriars.  But  even  the  limited  and  inter- 
rupted promenade  which  is  now  accessible  to 
the  pedestrian  has  been  a great  boon  to  all  those 
whose  business  leads  them  to  pass  from  West- 
minster to  the  Temple.  While  questions  as  to  the 
architectural  proportion  of  the  piers  and  stair- 
cases of  the  quay-wall  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  no  doubt  can 
arise  as  to  the  efl’eotiveness  of  the  work  in  the 
main.  Paris  herself  cannot  boast  such  a river, 
wall.  We  must  go  as  far  south  as  Naples  to 
admire,  in  the  magnificent  coast  road  that  fringes 
that  unrivalled  bay,  a water-side  drive  and  pro- 
menade superior  to  that  which  London  will 
possess  when  the  Thames  Embankment  is  com- 
pleted. 

A bardly-contested  fight,  even  yet,  possibly, 
undetermined,  though  we  should  scarcely  sup- 
pose so,  has  raged  over  the  site  of  the  Courts  of 
Law.  One  regrettable  resnlt  has  been  the  pro- 
crastination of  the  commencement  of  the  build- 
ing. Nor,  noting  the  confusion  which  now 
appears  to  exist  in  certain  administrative  quar- 
ters, between  parsimony  and  economy,  can  we 
feel  sure  what  progress  even  the  incoming  year 
may  witness  in  a work  so  urgently  demanded  as 
the  erection  of  a Palace  of  Justice  worthy  of  the 
City  and  the  nation.  If  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
should  have  given  the  opportunity  for  a change 
in  the  style  of  the  building,  we  should  find  in 
that  a full  return  for  the  delay. 

In  the  energetic  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  above,  and  some  similar  subjects,  it 
has  been  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
see  that  the  propriety  of  dealing  with  architec- 
tural questions  on  architectural  principles  is 
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becoming,  to  some  extent,  recognised  by  public 
opinion.  Education  in  matters  of  taste  is  some- 
what on  the  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  to  deplore  a movement  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  Government  quarters.  As  if  to  dis- 
credit the  efforts  made  by  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  press  in  favour  of  the  establish, 
ment  of  a permanent  administrative  Department 
of  Public  Works,  a Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  has  unfortunately  taken  a pride  in  saying 
what  would  lead  to  the  impression  of  bis  own 
entire  unfitness  for  the  office.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  acts  will  be  better  than  his  words,  and  he 
may  oven  now  prove  more  valuable  than  bis 
predecessor,  Mr.  Layard,  whose  words  were  a 
great  deal  better  than  his  acts.  The  chief  result 
of  his  rule  was  delay  in  every  quarter. 

Our  readers  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  the 
never-ceasing  activity  of  the  noble  educational 
establishment  at  South  Kensington.  The  Amphi- 
theatre of  London,  of  which  we  gave  an  account,* 
is  slowly  advancing  towards  completion.  Prepa- 
rations for  the  arcades  destined  to  shelter  the 
permanent  International  Exhibition  are  in  pro- 
gress. This  artistic  and  industrial  centre,  to 
which  access  is  now  readily  afforded  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  system,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with 
satisfaction,  in  glancing  at  our  public  insti- 
tutions. 

We  have  also  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
sharp  archccological  controversy  which  arose  on 
the  first  experiment  on  cleaning  the  bronze  monu- 
ments in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  remark  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  a double  duty  to  discharge,  that  of  conserva- 
tion and  that  of  exhibition,  and  that  the  two 
duties  seemed  at  times  to  clash,  may  bo  taken 
as  a summary  of  the  entire  dispute.  The  work 
of  cleaning  has  gone  steadily  on — not,  perhaps, 
without  occasional  mishaps,  but,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  most  regarded  of  our 
national  sanctuaries. 

The  past  year  has  also  witnessed  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  formation  of  that  great  re- 
quirement of  the  City  and  of  the  country,  a Na- 
tional Armoury.  The  admirable,  though  limited, 
collection  of  Sir  S.  Meyrick  has  beeu  exhibited, 
on  loan,  at  South  Kensington.  The  very  inte- 
resting historic  series  at  the  Tower  of  London 
has  been  carefully  rearranged  by  the  most  com- 
petent hand ; and  the  director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  embodied  in  his  last 
annual  report  the  recommendation  of  the  Builder, 
that  the  contents  of  these  two  fine  museums 
should  be  fused  into  a national  collection,  worthy 
of  the  name.  Even  if  that  bo  not  done,  the  col- 
lection already  belonging  to  the  nation  should  be 
confided  to  proper  hands, — say  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  now  put  id  into  artistic 
shape, — so  that  it  may  be  rightly  maintained 
and  judgmatically  added  to  as  occasion  serves. 
Unlike  some  other  institutions,  it  will  provide 
ample  funds  for  its  own  development. 

Glancing  from  the  metropolis  itself,  wo  are 
reminded  that  the  first  day  of  1S70  is  to  witness 
the  abandonment  by  the  directors  of  the ' 
Brighton  Railway  of  that  blind  and  suicidal 
policy  which  has  caused  such  a sensible  redac- 
tion in  their  receipts,  and  against  which  wo  have 
so  persistently  raised  a warning  voice.  We 
observe  within  the  present  week  that  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  directors  have  also  placarded  a 
great  reduction  of  fares.  While  the  effect  of  a 
grasping  and  selfish  line  of  conduct  has  been 
the  destruction  of  legitimate  traffic,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  see,  in  other  directions,  attempts 
to  galvanise  railway  travelling  into  unnatural 
activity.  Among  them  must  be  ranked  the 
schemes,  no  further  advanced  than  on  paper,  for 
tunnels,  bridges,  embankments,  and  floating  or 
sunken  tubes  across  the  Channel.  In  dealing 
with  these  undesirable  follies,  the  Builder  used 
the  most  unpardonable  weapon — the  sarcasm  of 
practical  truth.  Our  daily  contemporaries  re- 
produced our  observations,  and  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  tunnel  schemes  attempted  a 
reply  which  wo  have  little  doubt  that  they  sub- 
sequently regretted.  The  subject  of  proper 
ferry-boats  and  proper  ports  for  the  French  and 
English  traffic  is  one  that  now  rightly  engages 
attention. 

Onward,  and  Eastward,  on  the  route  to  India, 
the  temporary  railway  over  Mont  Cenis  has  been 
blocked  up  by  early  snow.  The  Italian  half  of 
the  great  Alpine  tunnel  is  reported  as  complete  j 
although  the  Italian  engineers  are  still  driving 
ahead  into  the  French  portion  of  the  work.  The 
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degree  of  accuracy  with  which,  as  will  hereafter 
be  proved,  the  lino  has  been  run  from  each 
end,  both  as  to  direction  and  as  to  level,  T?ill  be 
a matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to  ascertain  on 
the  meeting  of  tho  headings. 

Dropping  down  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  month  of  November 
witnessed  that  which  has  been  the  most  signal 
triumph  of  indomitable  energy  of  which  modern 
engineering  can  boast.  Through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report  the  Chevalier  de  Lesseps 
has  held  on,  until  the  Imperial  and  Royal  guests 
of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  were  able,  o:(  the  fixed 
day,  to  steam  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  England,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  has  the  most  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
mistrust  of  this  great  undertaking  baa  proved,  to 
so  groat  an  extent,  to  be  unfounded.  Much,  no 
doubt,  remains  tobedoue;  but  M.  de  Leasepa 
has  given  us  excellent  reasons  for  placing  some 
reliance  on  bis  word.  The  expense  of  dredg- 
ing, of  walling,  or  of  widening  certain  portions  of 
this  marine  highway  will,  no  doubt,  yet  be  cou- 
siderablo.  But  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that 
80,000  tons  of  shipping  passed  through  the  canal 
within  ten  days  from  its  opening.  Such  a state- 
ment is  more  than  a promise, — it  is  an  earnest, — 
of  an  adequate  income.  A profound  modifica- 
tioQ  of  our  marine  commerce  must  follow  the 
general  recognition  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Ou  the  opposite  side  of  tho  globe,  a work  of 
nearly  equal  importance  has  been  accompliehed. 
The  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  Great  Rail- 
way across  the  American  continent  are  such  as 
to  confirm  our  first  impression  as  to  the  rough 
and  ready  mode  of  its  construction.  la  fact,  it 
rather  resembles  what  we  should  call  a con- 
tractor’s road  than  a main  trunk  railway.  Wild 
stories,  too,  are  told  of  the  construction  of  many 
miles  of  the  road  in  duplicate,  in  the  race  be- 
tween diflerent  districts,  to  secure  the  Govern- 
ment subvention.  But  wo  must  remember  that 
in  America  the  railway  is  the  pioneer  of  civili- 
sation. With  ourselves  it  is  the  rear  guard  of 
social  progress — with  oar  Transatlantic  cousins 
it  is  the  van.  Indeed,  such  an  enterprise  as  that 
to  which  wo  refer,  may  rather  be  spoken  of  as 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  settler.  We  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  railways  and  railways,  and 
that  our  rarliament-enforced  method  of  building 
every  branch  with  the  strength  and  dimensions 
proper  for  a main  line,  is  a far  more  wanton 
waste  of  money  than  is  involved  in  the  alight 
and  rapid  fabrication  of  a route  which  will  re- 
quire continual  repairs,  and  psrhaps  ultimate 
replacement.  Light  railways  must  be  made  in 
our  own  country.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  re- 
member our  repeated  observations  on  this  highly 
important  national  requirement. 

We  cannot  but  recall,  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  Horse  Guards  have  at 
length  given  duo  attention  to  a subject  which, 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  has  re- 
ceived the  unfailing  advocacy  of  our  columns. 
That  every  soldier  should  be  taught  so  much  of 
the  duties  of  a^sapper  as  to  enable  a commander 
to  provide  immediate  cover  from  fire  for  his  men, 
on  tho  moment  of  their  seizing  an  exposed  posi- 
tion, has  appeared  to  us  to  bo  a requisite  of  the 
very  highest  national  importance.  We  cannot 
think  that  we  have  regarded  the  subject  too 
much  from  the  stand-point  of  tho  civil  engineer. 
Our  labours,  public  and  private,  ou  that  subject, 
have  been  earnest  and  persistent,  and  we  re- 
joice to  see  that  due  attention  has  at  last  been 
called  to  the  education  of  tho  troops  of  the  line 
i in  the  exercise  of  the  strictly  defensive  art  of 
using  the  pick  and  the  shovel. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  earliest  and  rudest 
stages  of  the  art  of  the  builder  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged,  during  the  past  twelvemonth, 
by  the  Abyssinian  photographs  taken  by  the 
Royal  Engineers  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala.  Light  as  to  the  character 
of  those  megalithio  circular  buildings  which,  in 
oar  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the  race  of  their 
pre-bietoric  builders,  we  call  Druidical,  has 
been  obtained  by  a comparison  with  the  very 
similar  forms  of  the  round  Abyssinian  churches. 
In  the  stronghold  of  Theodore  himself,  we  have 
seen  that,  under  the  skies  of  Africa,  a hut  may 
bo  synonymous  with  a palace. 

We  must  nob  omit  a word  of  seasonable  greet- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Warren  (though  he  seems  to  us 
to  want  good  advice  also),  whose  labours,  on 
behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  have 
elucidated  several  points  connected  with  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  At  this  seasonable 
time  of  Christmas,  the  mind  reverts  with  nu- 
usual  interest  to  tho  most  striking  of  the  relics 
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exbibitecl,  by  this  aeaooiation,  afc  the  Egyptian 
Hall ; where,  hard  by  a pile  of  the  stone  ballets 
hurled  by  the  engines  of  Titus,  is  to  be  seen  a 
carved  and  charred  fragment  of  cedar,  a portion 
of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  temple  cloisters,  if  not 
of  that  very  “Solomon’s  porch’’  in  which  One 
whose  birth  we  now  commemorate  walked,  when 
**  it  was  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter.’’ 

Amid  all  the  hesitation  of  the  year,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  that  the  efforts  to  give  ennobling 
and  improving  pleasures  to  the  people  have 
neither  flagged  nor  failed.  Day  afcer  day, 
through  the  week  preceding  Christmas,  the 
largest  halls  in  London  have  been  densely 
packed  with  auditors  of  the  Grand  Protestant 
Oratorio, — the  Messiah.  And  2,035,000  visitors 
have,  during  1869,  passed  the  turnstiles  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

^ The  vital  importance  of  the  question  of  eduoa- 
■tion,  both  primary  and  technical,  is  beginning  to 
be  felt.  We  shall  continue  to  urge  it  as  we  have 
long  done.  The  special  education  of  the  archi- 
tect  will,  of  course,  bo  promoted  in  our  pages, — 
cela  va,  sans  cZire,  So,  too,  with  sanitary  reform 
and  the  great  questions  of  publio  health  and  social 
economy.  The  past  part  played  by  the  Builder 
in  these  fields  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  any 
allusion  to  its  future  course  in  those  directions 
unnecessary. 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  one  word  more,  and 
that  not  in  the  character  of  the  architectural 
critic,  but  in  that  of  the  journalist.  It  is  simply 
a matter  of  due  courtesy  to  acknowledge  the 
frequent  citations  from  our  columns  made  by 
our  contemporaries,  throughout  the  empire,  of 
every  political  colour,  as  well  as  occasionally 
their  comments.  It  is  for  no  mere  personal 
reason  that  wo  refer  to  the  subject,  but  because 
we  hail  the  evidences  thus  afforded  of  the  agree- 
ment between  views  we  may  have  longlabonred 
to  express,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  in- 
fluential  members  of  our  great  literary  guild.  A 
weekly  journal  does  not  rely,  like  a daily  paper, 
•on  the  piping-hot  novelty  of  its  intelligence  : it 
is  rather  as  being  able  to  treat  those  events  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  its  pages  with  judicious 
clearness,  than  as  always  giving  the  first  hint 
of  the  occurrence,  that  a journal  like  our  own 
must  make  its  mark.  And  we  rejoice  to  see 
those  of  our  fellow-labourers  who  have  to  con- 
sume the  midnight  oil  for  the  enlightenment  of 
thebreakfaat-tableof  their  readers  thus  distinctly 
recognising  our  own,  as  well  as  their  own,  proper 
province. 

The  year  opens  with  gravity,  yet  with  solemn 
hope.  The  past  year  has  brought  us  no  great 
national  catastrophe.  It  has  done  much  to  clear 
away  the  wreck  of  former  disasters.  If  our  horizon 
ts  not  unclouded,  it  yet  constitutes  the  brightest 
part  of  the  political  heavens.  France  is  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  as  yet  bloodless,  demanding 
the  end  of  personal  government.  Germany  is 
leaning  on  her  sword,  and  breathing  before  she 
•attempts  to  complete  her  unification.  Kumoura  ' 
of  disquiet  echo  from  Russia.  Spain  has  esta- 
blished a permanent  “ provisional  ’’  Government, 
and  has  enthroned  the  prononciamento.  In 
Portugal  the  octogenary  marshal  Duke  of  Sal- 
danha — a field-marshal  of  fifty-five  years’  seni- 
ority,  seems  threatening  to  throw  his  sword  into 
the  scales  which  weigh  the  absolute  corruption 
of  the  country.  In  Italy  the  usual  ministerial 
crisis  continues,  with  little  intermission,  and 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  harpy  flock  of  impio- 
guti,  military  and  civil,  fatten  and  rob  while  con- 
suming the  vitals  of  the  country.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  foreign  fundholder  is  paid  his 
dividends  out  of  a fresh  Joan,  invented,  under 
some  clever  name,  for  the  purpose.  How  long 
Englishmen  will  send  their  money  to  these  foreign 
quicksands,  while  we  have  room  for  its  employ- 
ment in  the  application  of  chemistry  and  of 
mechanics  to  agriculture ; in  the  construction  of 
branch  light  railways  j in  the  reclamation  and 
working  of  land  ; in  the  utilisation  of  the  wasted 
wealth  of  sewage  5 in  the  creation  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  many  new  industries  which  the 
advance  of  science  daily  renders  possible,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say.  But  whatever  doubt  as  to  the 
future  there  may  be  room  for  at  homo,  our  island 
seems  a perfect  oasis  of  light  and  tranquillity 
compared  with  almost  any  other  terrestrial 
region.  With  stout  hearts  and  cheerful  outlook 
we  welcome  the  year  1870. 


Rouen  Cathedral. — A monument,  in  me- 
mory of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  has  been  erected 
here  in  the  choir,  and  his  heart  has  been  placed 
in  it. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

TriE  frequent  combination  of  a number  of 
persona  into  an  associated  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  assistance  and  information  in.  pursuits 
which  could  not  be  so  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
individuals,  is  (to  use  a phrase  now  becoming 
common)  a “note”  of  what  may  bo  called  par 
excellence  intellectual  civilisation.  The  mere 
numorioal  combination  of  brute  force  for  pur- 
poses  of  attack  or  defence  may,  of  course,  exist 
in  a state  of  society  barely  raised  above  animal 
life  5 and  combinations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
trade  to  the  best  advantage  do  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  what  may  be  termed  a state  of 
physical  civilisation,  generally’entirely  self-inte- 
rested in  its  origin.  Bat  asaociatious  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  information  and  assistance  in 
intellectual  pursuits  stand  on  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent footing.  Not  only  does  their  existence 
imply  a far  higher  mental  status  of  society  than 
any  merely  commercial  union  : it  implies  also  a 
higher  moral  status,  presupposing  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  enlightened  and  unselfish  standard 
which  regards  all  knowledge  and  ability,  howso- 
ever attained,  as  something  to  be  used  for  the 
good  and  advancement  of  society  generally,  not 
to  be  hoarded  and  made  much  of  by  its  fortunate 
possessor  as  a kind  of  point  d’appui  for  gaining 
an  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  the  race  of  life. 
And  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  said,  and 
justly,  that  all  which  contributes  to  the  general 
advancement  of  society  contributes  also  in  the 
end  to  that  of  each  individual  member,  and  that 
this  is  consequently  but  an  enlightened  form  of 
self-interest,  it  may  nevertheless  fairly  be  urged 
in  reply,  that  no  such  intellectual  combination 
can  be  efficiently  carried  out  and  brought  to 
important  practical  results,  without  involving,  in 
the  first  instance,  a considerable  amount  of  indi- 
vidual self-abnegation,  besides  a notable  casting 
out  of  the  old  evil  spirit  of  professional  jealousy, 
one-sidedness,  and  party  feeling,  which  has  been 
such  a sad  blot  upon  the  annals  of  some  of  those 
which  are  specially  spoken  of  as  “learned” 
professions. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  theory  of  scientific  and 
artistic  societies  is  concerned,  their  mnltiplica- 
tion  should  be  an  entirely  good  omen,  auguring 
an  increasing  mental  activity  and  an  enlightened 
sense  among  ns  of  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals towards  society  at  large.  And  we  should 
be  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  a large  pro- 
portion, perhaps  a majority  of  such  associations, 
wherein  their  trne  scope  and  value  are  prac- 
tically recognised  by  their  members,  and  which 
are  doing  good  and  energetic  work  in  the  general 
cause.  In  all  probability,  in  spite  of  isolated 
facts  having  a contrary  bearing,  this  is  most 
especially  the  case  with  societies  which  are 
rather  scientific  than  artistic,  and  where  the 
results  aimed  at,  though  calling  for  a high 
degree  of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
are  rather  of  a practical  and  physical  than  of  a 
mental  or  cesthetio  nature.  In  such  societies 
the  gaining  of  the  widest  possible  information 
upon  all  details  couueoted  with  their  special 
subjects  is  a tangible  and  recognised  end,  almost 
indeed  a sine  qud  non  ; and  when  the  success  of 
each  iudividual  depends  nob  only  upon  his  own 
talents,  but  also  upon  experience  and  knowledge 
beforehand  of  all  the  possible  conditions  under 
which  he  may  have  to  work,  there  is  the  less 
room  for  professional  jealousy,  and  the  more 
inducement  for  a free  interchange  of  experience, 
which  may  be  of  equal  value  to  all  parties.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  associations  which  have  art 
as  well  as  science  for  their  object,  that  we  have 
less  reason  to  feel  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  really  made  valuable 
for  the  advancement  of  their  members.  The 
objects  of  an  association  for  the  advancement 
of  any  art  are  less  tangible  and  less  easily 
defined  than  in  the  case  of  more  purely  practical 
pursuits ; besides  that  artists,  proverbially  au 
irritabile  genus,  have  more  tendency,  if  not  more 
reasonable  gronnd,  for  personal  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  one  another.  It  is  one  thing  to  com- 
municate to  others  facts  external  to  yourself,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  gained  by  simple  ob- 
servation and  experience  j it  is  another  tiling  to 
place  them  in  possession  of  your  own  innate 
ideas  and  conceptions,  to  be  plagiarised,  pos- 
sibly, by  those  who  are  themselves  deficient  in 
originality. 

Is  it  in  any  degree  owing  to  such  a feeling  that 
architectural  societies,  which  in  a great  mea- 
sure are,  so  far  as  their  prospectuses  take  us, 
art  societies,  have  done  less  for  the  advancement 
of  their  special  art  than  is  at  all  proportionate  to 


the  extent  of  the  machinery  set  in  motion  to 
that  end  ? 

We  should  he  sorry  to  have  to  admit  the 
general  existence  among  us  of  so  unamiable  a 
quality  as  professional  selfishness : the  feeling 
which  leads  a man  to  be  content  if  he  “ gets  on  ” 
himself,  without  any  consideration  as  to  the 
general  advancement  in  the  practice  of  the  pro. 
fession.  That  there  are  instances  of  this,  and 
that  architects  are  not  always  unwilling  to  seize 
opportunities,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  for  damning  each  other  with  (or  with- 
ont)  faint  praise,  must,  we  fear,  be  conceded. 
But  a great  deal  of  the  practical  disunion  which 
exists  may  be  traced  also  to  the  prejudices  so 
deeply  rooted  by  the  Battle  of  the  Styles,  the 
clamour  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  die  away 
in  the  distance,  but  which  has  left  its  results 
behind  it.  Whethep  from  these  or  other  courses, 
however,  there  is  scarcely  that  unity  either 
among  the  architectural  societies  of  the  kingdom 
themselves  or  among  individual  members  of  each 
society,  which  we  could  wish  to  see,  and  without 
which  the  value  of  such  societies  would  exist 
rather  upon  paper  than  in  reality.  Even  in  the 
central  and  leading  professional  body,  where  at 
least  we  ought  to  expect  a judicial  and  unpre- 
judiced treatment  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  art  which  it  represents,  we  had  not  long 
since  practical  proofs  of  the  determination  of 
one  party  therein  to  set  the  battle  in  array 
against  another,  in  a manner  savouring  not 
altogether  of  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
artistic  feeling.  And  with  regard  to  provincial 
societies,  the  case  is  becoming  a somewhat 
common  one,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  through 
occasional  reports.  We  had  occasion  the  other 
day  to  comment  in  these  columns  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  Northern  society  in  a district 
where  another  already  existed.  We  heard  some 
time  since  of  a Midland  society,  which,  having 
been  formed  for  two  or  three  years  without 
accorapliahing  anything,  was  about  to  be  given 
up  again  as  a bad  job,  and  was  only  saved  in 
articulo  mortis  by  the  heroic  undertaking  of  one 
or  two  members  to  contribute  something  in  the 
way  of  communications  to  meetiugs  apparently 
few  and  far  between.  Whether  in  this  case 
promise  blossomed  into  performance  we  never 
learned.  In  one  large  town  we  hear  of  two 
opposition  societies,  one  of  which,  however, 
seems  to  confine  its  energies  mainly  to  simply 
existing — stat  nominis  -umbra.  In  another, 
where  a tolerably  active  association  has  existed 
for  a good  many  years,  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  up  an  opposition  society,  one 
of  which  was,  if  we  were  rightly  informed, 
strangled  in  its  cradle  by  the  rash  proposition  of 
a piro  tern,  committee-man,  that  each  member 
should  bind  himself  never  to  accept  a com- 
mission from  a tradesman  ; a pinnacle  of 
virtue  which  the  remainder,  nati  consumere 
fruges,  were  no  wise  prepared  to  monnt  to.  In 
almost  all  these  oases  of  divided  societies  in  the 
same  town,  or  of  divisions  in  one  society,  it  is 
almcst  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  state 
of  things  is  the  result  of  feelings  the  reverse  of 
praiseworthy,  either  morally  or  intellectually. 
Were  the  real  object  of  all  the  promoters  of  such 
societies  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  it 
is  almost  self-evident  that  they  would  have 
everything  to  gain  in  this  object  by  onion,  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose  by  division.  But,  in  fact,  the 
state  of  things  is  often  very  much  after  this 
manner'; — A is  disgusted  with  that  conceited 
fellow  B,  who  is  cutting  him  out  of  part  of  bis 
practice;  C,  who  is  a medicevalist  enj'ojd',  and 
makes  designs  for  devils  on  blotting-paper,  is 
willing  to  read  papers  of  his  own  to  any  ex- 
tent; he  knows  their  value;  but  as  for  coming 
to  listen  to  that  old  woman  D,  wbo  talks  about 
“ principles  of  art,”  and  who  has  never  read 
Raskin,  be  has  something  better  to  do  with  his 
time,  thank  you.  E really  cannot  undertake  to 
meet  such  men  as  F and  G,  who  drop  their  H’s ; 
and  there  are  unknown  quantities  np  to  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  who  are  quite  willing  to  see  all  societies 
whatever  consigned  to  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  pro- 
vided their  own  solid  and  comfortable  business 
in  arbitrations  and  surveys  be  not  interfered  with; 
and  others,  who  with  great  show  of  professional 
ardour  complain  that  the  society  accomplishes 
nothing,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
attend  its  meetings,  forgetting  that  the  very 
oondition  of  accomplishing  anything  is  the  active 
cohesion  and  co-operation  of  all  concerned. 
And  so  it  happens  that  associations,  formed  with 
the  beat  intentions,  and  with  every  primary 
prospect  of  success,  are  allowed  to  lapse  into 
meetings  of  certain  cliques  or  parties,  who  run 
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the  same  round  until  they  are  tired  of  each 
other,  without  benefiting  either  themselves  or 
any  one  else. 

We  have  said  that,  when  rightly  carried  out, 
the  formation  of  associations  for  mutual  assist- 
ance in  high-class  pursuits  is  both  laudable  in 
principle,  and  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in  prac- 
tice. Nor  is  there,  as  we  believe,  any  pursuit  or 
profession  more  open  to  advancement  by  means 
of  such  associations  than  that  of  arobiteoture. 
The  subjects  with  which  architects  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  or  less  conversant  are  now 
more  numerous  and  varied  than  ever ; and  though 
one  man  can  never  really  master  all  of  them,  it 
is  almost  necessary  that  he  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  all : indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
an  acquaintance  with  which  may  not  at  some 
time  or  other  be  benefioiaj  to  an  architect, 
whoso  profession  touches  at  so  many  points  on 
what  is  accessory  to  the  comfort  or  the  beautify- 
ing  of  life.  It  is  precisely  in  furnishiog  the 
means  of  thus  generalising  knowledge,  of  gaining 
experience  from  a larger  area  than  cau  be 
covered  by  any  individual  mind,  that  architec- 
tural associations  may  be  made  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  j may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  almost 
indispensable.  But  let  those  who  belong  to,  aod 
those  who  are  engaged  in  forming  such  asso- 
ciations, look  well  to  their  motives  and  objects. 
Projects  which  have  once  been  found  useful 
sometimes  become  a fashion,  and  are  imitated 
inconsiderately  and  uselessly  for  fashion’s  sake. 
It  is  wasting  time  to  get  up  a society  merely 
because  another  town  has  one,  and  you  will  not 
be  outdone  ; it  is  worse  than  waste  of  time  to  set 
one  up  out  of  spite  and  in  a spirit  of  opposition 
to  other  members  of  the  profession.  It  should 
be  distinctly  understood,  in  getting  snch  an  asso- 
ciation into  work,  that  its  fconu  jide  object  be  to 
facilitate  and  advance  the  study  of  architecture 
among  its  members,  and  raise  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  promote  friendly  intercourse  among 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  same  locality  is 
of  course  an  object  not  to  be  despised,  but  nob  in 
itself  worth  starting  and  sustaining  a society  for, 
as  an  ordinary  club  would  answer  this  purpose 
equally ; and  it  is  necessary  always  to  guard 
against  allowing  an  institution  set  on  foot  for 
serious  professional  purposes  to  descend  to  a 
state  of  mere  complimentary  speech-making  and 
dinner-giving.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  there 
should  be  a series  of  what  are  called  “ papers  ” 
following  each  other  at  regular  intervals.  Those 
who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  pro- 
fessional societies  should  see  that  what  is  brought 
forward  is  of  some  practical  value ; and  not  allow 
time  to  be  wasted,  and  the  status  of  their  society 
to  be  lowered  by  the  reading  of  papers  written 
airrentc  calaino  to  supply  a gap,  and  containing, 
perhaps,  ill-digested  rambling  dissertations  on 
nothing  in  particular,  or  on  things  of  no  real 
consequence,  flavoured  by  spasmodic  attempts  at ; 
wit.  Architectural  wit,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  j 
seems  to  us  for  the  most  part  to  bo  of  a very  ^ 
watery  nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  specimens' 
which  have  come  before  us  in  print  and  in 
MS.  What  is  to  be  demanded  of  an  architec-  I 
tnral  society  ia  that  it  should  be  really  made  ' 
an  opportunity  for  communicating  valuable ' 
informatiou  on  the  practical  subjects  of  the  pro-  ' 
fession,  and  for  promoting  interchange  of  ideas 
as  to  the  principles  of  design  in  art.  The  exhi-  I 
bition  by  members  of  drawings  of  the  works  ' 
which  they  have  in  progress, or  are  contemplating, 
for  friendly  criticism  by  their  fellow- workers  in  the  i 
same  field,  might  often  prove  of  great  value,  and 
even  do  something  towards  producing  and  foster- ! 
ing  somewhat  more  of  unity  of  style  and  principle 
among  our  designs  than  ia  now  perceptible.  And 
if  by  such  a proceeding,  too,  any  inroad  be  made  , 
upon  that  hurtful  and  unworthy  feeling  of  pro-  i 
fessional  jealoney  of  which  we  have  too  often  ' 
evidence,  if  architects  be  got  to  think  that  their 
duty  should  be  not  to  cut  out  Smith  or  Jones 
but  simply  to  see  that  the  work  is  as  well  done 
as  it  posaibly  can  be,  and  to  accept  and  take  into 
consideration  all  friendly  criticism  given  with 
that  end,  then,  indeed,  architectural  societies  will 
Lave  achieved  a great  and  good  work.  But  they 
will  nob  achieve  this  by  the  formation  of  cliques 
and  the  maintenance  of  party  spirit;  nor  should 
they  even  be  permitted  to  become  e-xclusive 
advocates,  in  a party  manner,  of  this  or  that 
method  of  design.  Their  true  object  should  be 
to  prove  all  things,  and  to  keep  to  that  which  is 
good;  and  for  such  a body  to  declare  themselves 
bigoted  adherents  of  Gothic  or  Classic,  or  any 
other  " 10,”  is  voluntarily  to  retire  from  the 
held  where  they  would  be  of  moat  use,  and  to  set 
themselvea  up  as  the  champions  of  idle  and 


hastily  oaught-np  fashions,  instead  of  investi- 
gating and  elucidating  the  broad  and  permanent 
principles  of  the  art  which  they  profess  to 
advance. 


THE  STATUES  OF  EASTER  ISLAND. 

The  account  of  Easter  Island  and  its  statues, 
as  lately  told  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Martin 
Tapper,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  some  of  the  figures,*  has  scarcely 
excited  so  much  attention  out  of  doors  as  it 
properly  calls  for.  The  facta  are  so  remarkable, 
and  the  mystery  surrounding  them  so  great,  that 
we  are  prompted  to  place  before  our  readers  all 
the  materials  available  for  forming  a judgment 
on  the  points  in  question.  By  the  kindness  of 
Lieut.  Harrison,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a sketch 
plau  of  the  island,  a view  of  part  of  it,  with  its 
marvellous  grove  of  gigantic  heads,  and  a repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  recumbent  figures,  with 
the  singular  tufa  crown,  to  which  reference  has 
before  been  made.  To  these  we  add  representa- 
tions, back  and  front,  of  the  two  figures  brought 
from  the  island,  and  now  in  the  British 
Musenm.t 

Contemplate  the  broad  fact  for  an  instant. 
Here  on  this  barren  island,  not  thirty  miles 
round,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean — an 
island,  treeless,  metalless,  and  foodless,  occupied 
by  a few  wretched  savages,  and  2,500  miles 
from  its  nearest  continental  neighbour, — more 
than  SOOof  these  stone  statues,  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  and  in 
at  least  one  case  50  ft.  high,  some  of  them  stand- 
ing on  long  platforms  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
have  been  counted,  and  how  many  more  there 
' may  bo  in  the  interior  is  not  known  to  us. 
When  and  by  whom  were  they  made  ? The 
people  now  inhabiting  the  island  know  nothing 
I of  their  origin  or  purpose,  and  take  no  interest 
in  them  : they  have  no  tradition  even  of  the 
extinct  people  by  whom  they  were  raised.  Tran- 
sported  from  other  lands,  as  things  now  are, 
i they  could  not  have  been.  Is  there  any  other 
! mode  of  explaining  their  existence  than  by  the 
belief  that  Polynesia  was  once  a continent, — a 

submerged  continent  and  an  extinct  people ; 

that  we  have  here  another, — 

“LyonneBS^— 

A laTid  of  old  uphearpn  from  llie  abyss 

By  fire,  to  sink  into  tbe  nbyaa  a^jain  ; 

Where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt.” 

TxjflfXSOH. 

A submergence  of  vast  tracts  of  lands  simi- 
lar to  that  suggested  with  refereooe  to  Easter 
Island  probably  took  place  in  the  Atlantic. 
Scholars  will  remember  the  tradition  in  Plato’s 
dialogue,  entitled  ‘‘Timeous,”  making  direct 
mention  of  a great  Island  of  Atlantis,  situ- 
ated beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  On  this 
extensive  Atlantic  island  there  was  a power- 
^ful  kingdom.  _ In  an  evil  day,  be  writes,  this 
island  sank  into  the  ocean.  Professor  Unger, 
of  Vienna,  in  a valuable  lecture  on  this  sunken 
island  of  Atlantis,  of  which  a translation  is 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Botany, ^ gives  very 
interesting  evidence  in  favour  of  this  tradition 
from  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  in  support  of  the 
theory  that,  “ in  tbe  Tertiary  period,  or  when 
lignite  was  formed,  Europe  must  have  been 
connected  with  North  America,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  must  have  been  divided  at  one  place  or 
another  by  a continent.”  The  continental  con- 
nexion of  Australia  and  Europe  during  the 
Eocene  period  is  argued  for. 

No  metal  nor  even  flint  ia  found  on  Easter 
Island,  but  only  some  hard  stones,  capable 
of  being  fashioned  into  so-called  celts.  Were 
these  figures  produced  with  such  instruments  ? 
The  workmanship  ia  rude,  but  not  bad.  Some 
description  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
now  illustrated  by  us,  we  have  already  given, 
and  need  not  repeat  it.  Observe  the  excellent ; 
conventional  treatment  of  the  arm  and  hand,  i 
and  of  the  jaw  and  chest  in  the  larger  figure!  I 
The  ears  (if  they  are  ears)  are  very  peculiar.  ! 
The  carving  on  the  back  of  the  smaller  figure  j 
tufa,  IS  very  remai  kable ; the  band  in  the  larger 
figure  13  clasped  in  the  two  hands.  The  re- 
ceding  forehead  and  projecting  mouth  are  very 
striking.  The  tufa  crowns  are  also  singular, 
and  are  in  many  cases  6 ft.  high,  and  5 ft.  in 
diameter.  These  must  have  been  placed  on  the  j 
top  of  the  statues  after  their  erection, — not  an 
easy  task. 

All  esteemed  correspondent,  an  artist,  who 
went  to  the  museum  to  see  these  figures,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  papers  in  our  pages,  is  disappointed 


* See  pp.  930,  982,  vol.  isvii. 
t See  p.  10.  J Vol.  iii.,  p.  13^  jte. 


with  their  rndeness.  He  writes,—"  As  these 
frightful  idols  stand .^in  juxta-position,  under  the 
portico  of  the  Museum,  with  by  no  means  the 
finest  specimens  of  Grecian  art,  the  contrast  is 
something  remarkable,  and  to  be  noted ; for  we 
may  at  once  see  that  it  is  needless  to  lament  the 
absence  of  any  other  records  of  the  people  whe 
produced  them,  for  ‘ Barbarian  fecit,’  is  clearly 
and  unmistakably  jnciaed  in  characters  easily 
to  be  deciphered  by  the  educated,  artistic  eye. 
There  is  no  kind  of  information  which  a man 
would  not  rather  have  than  not,  if  it,  could  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  wish;  but  as  there  is 
nothing  to  be  told  about  these  frightful  atonee 
except  that  ' there  they  are  ! ’ and  from  intrinsic 
evidence  that  ‘ they  were  hewn  by  savages,’  we 
may  be  content.  For  if  the  submergence  theory- 
be  correct,  as  donbtleas  it  ia,  we  may  regard  the 
drowning  of  that  continent,  and  the  preservation 
of  these  monstrosities  as  wise  decrees  of  Pro. 
vidence  ; showing  in  the  one  case  that  that  con- 
tinent was  an  unfruitful  field,  and  by  the  remains 
that  the  submergence  was  just.” 

Our  correspondent  takes  for  granted  the  very 
point  that  is  in  question,  a point  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  to  the  settlement  of  which  the 
presence  of  these  statues  brings  strong  evidence. 
Even  from  the  art  point  of  view  they  may  prove 
important  links  in  art  history. 

It  does  not  seem  certain  that  we  may  claim- 
for  these  figures  a very  high  antiquity  : they  are 
very  Mexican  in  appearance,  and  their  age  may 
be  not  greater  than  that  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Central  America,  of  which  we  know.  The  sub- 
mergence might  have  taken  place  in  the  Middle- 
Ages,  without  any  intimation  of  the  momentoua 
occurrence  reaching  us.  They  may,  however,  be- 
very  much  older.  Anyhow  they  represent  a most 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  present  very 
curious  questions  for  consideration.  We  cau- 
reoall  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  view 
we  now  give  of  part  of  the  island,  with  its  growth 
of  statues. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS— WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Ax  this  season,  when  geniality  and  courtesy 
are  expected  to  prevail,  it  would  be  churlish 
indeed  to  bo  ill-naturedly  critical  in  regard  of 
any  means  ofi'ered  for'  intellectual  amusement ; 
and  besides,  drawings,  sketches,  and  studies 
abound  to  such  an  extent  just  now,  and  such  a 
wide  average  of  merit  obtains  amongst  them, 
that  there  is  {little  room  for  anything  but  in 
praise  to  be  said  of  them  : so  the  best  notice  is 
one  of  where  more  are  to  be  seen,  and  to  invite 
inspection.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything 
new  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  them,  and  quite 
unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  shortcoming 
where  no  attempt  has  existed  at  perfect  per- 
formance,  in  the  worst  of  them. 

As  the  bells  ring  the  changes,  time  being 
money,  let  us  hope,  as  a harmless  swindle,  thac 
we  have  passed  the  bad  for  the  good ; aod  for 
the  good  of  everybody  this  happy  new  year  j 
and  if  the  prosperity  of  art  ia  any  real  index  to  a 
general  state  of  things,  that  picture  exhibitions 
— winter  and  summer  — may  increase  and 
multiply  until  they  become  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  particular  notice  : a kind  wish  to  more- 
tban  the  painters. 

The  "supplementary”  exhibition  (we  thank 
thee,  June,  for  teaching  us  that  word)  at  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ia  sure  to 
be  an  attractive  one;  for,  to  clever,  striking  exam- 
ples of  Messrs.  Abaolon’s,  Corbould’e,  Warren’s, 
and  the  better  known  of  the  members’  skill,  there 
are  some  choice  and  very  finished  performances 
contributed  by  the  younger  of  the  figure  draughts- 
men, in  addition  to  a capital  display  of  land- 
scapes, to  give  it  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Mr.  Andrew  C.  Gow’s  drawings  are  especially 
noticeable  for  the  precise  and  elaborate  finish 
which  he  manages  to  attain  without  sacrifice  of 
breadth  in  effect  or  purity  of  colour,  and  with 
very  truthful  imitation  of  light.  "An  Armourer” 
(66)  and  “ Hamilton  of  Bothwellhangh”  (83)  are 
examples  that  prove  the  value  of  these  qualities 
when  invested  in  the  mere  positive  representa- 
tion of  two  well-costumed  and  appointed  figures  ; 
but  where  motive  or  narrative  may  be  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Gow  has  shown  himself  the  taming 
influence  of  making  these  technical  excellences 
a chief  consideration  in  his  depiction  of  a bel- 
ligerent Roundhead  drawing  on  some  Cavaliers 
(360),  for  there  is  a want  of  character  and  force 
in  this, — 

" A controversy  that  afF-rda 
Actions  for  arguments,  not  wo'^ds.” — Utidihrat. 

Mr.  James  D.  Linton’s  studies  are  very  exqui- 
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«ite,  none  more  eo  than  that  of  a lady  designated  . 
“ Maud"  (324),  which  is  but  one  of  some  eight 
•or  nine  that  betoken  a rare  combination  of  power 
•and  refinement.  Mr.  Valentine  W.  Bromley  de- 
lights in  picturesque  allusions  to  the  past.  " The 
Terrace  ” (52)  i “ A Lily  ” (387)  ; “ The  Lady’s 
Maid”  (393),  and  “A  Steel  Mirror”  (423),  are 
dainty  little  pictures  that  apostrophise  life  400 
years  ago  at  least,  and  speak  of  more  enduring 
fashions  than  those  that  regulate  our  dress. 
How  old  the  world  is,  and  how  young  are  some 
of  its  oldest  customs. 

Mr.  Cbas^  Catbermole,  iu  his  several  small 
oompositions,  exhibits  a similar  fancy  for  indi- 
cating the  long  wear  of  human  habits;  and  this 
fancy  helps  him  to  paint  in  very  bright  colours 
very  ordinary  incidents : he  is  always  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  on  the  scale  of  such  works  as 
" My  Lady’s  Pensioners”  (416),  or,  again,  in 
“The  Chapel”  (425),  where  the  sins  that  may 
not  be  covered  by  charity  are  being  confessed. 
“ May  Day  ” with  my  lord  and  my  lady,  and  the 
olown,  who,  in  connexion  with  JacLin-the-Green, 
was  never  known  to  do  anything  else  > i y 
“ Hollo  ! boys”  (53),  is  a record  of  an  obsolete 
institution,  that  shares  some  of  the  interest 
attached  to  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  inci- 
dents ; bub  it  is  in  artfully,  if  not  artificially, 
disposed  heroines  of  the  present  era  that  Mr.  C. 
Green’s  clear,  dexterous  manipulation  tells  to 
the  best  effect.  “The  Sketcher”  (403)  and 
another  charming  young  lady,  who  appears  to 
be  making  a very  elaborate  study  of  something 
or  somebody,  “In  the  Wood”  (412),  are  two 
of  the  choice  items  in  the  collection.  “ Juliet’s 
Nurse  ” (75)  j and  “A  Royalist  ” (349),  are  two 
very  clever  studies,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts;  and 
with  Mr.  R.  Beavis’a  Borderers  on  “ The  March 
— Stormy  Weather,”  driving  the  cattle  before 
them  secured  in  their  last  raid  (31)  ; jMr.  Guido 
Bach’s  “Bohemian  Mendicants”  (97),  and 
various  other  stndies,  including  more  of  Bohe- 
mians, very  easily  and  largely  done,  Mr.  A. 
Bouvier’s  “Wallachian  Girl”  (101),  and  Mr. 
B.  H.  Corbonld’s  autographic  ink  sketch  illus- 
trating a black-letter  edition  of  a nursery  rhyme, 
that  speaks  of  the  dogs  that  barked  in  their 
antipathy  to  beggars  (123),  are  of  those  things 
that,  when  found,  will  be  made  a note  of. 

Mr.  H.  Tidey’s  two  children,  “Daisy”  (213) 
and  “Dolly”  (233),  will  meet  with  more  ad- 
mirers by  reason  of  their  agreeable  naturalness 
than  would  many  a more  pretentious  work,  with 
less  claim  to  be  considered  truthfnl. 

What  bright,  fresh-looking  little  children 
Miss  Emily  Farmer  selects  for  her  study : the 
little  dot  who  is  drawing  tones  from  a con- 
certina, and  making  “Music”  (90)  visible,  and 
shewho  i^  “ Saying  Grace”  (364)  before  a feast- 
of-reaeon  dinner,  are  music  and  reason  most 
gracefully  and  cleverly  portrayed, — types  of  such 
mundane  enjoyment  as  Mr.  G.  G.  Kilburne’s 
“ Puritan  Preacher  ” (19),  in  a dry  hard  manner 
would  be  most  likely  to  deprecate;  but  Miss 
Farmer’s  reflections  are  more  pleasurable  than 
the  solid,  stolid  representation  of  the  preacher, 
excellent  as  it  is  in  its  way. 

But  the  landscapes,  studies  on  shore  and  of 
sea, — buildings,  exteriors  and  interiors,  call  for 
an  equal  shareof  attention.  . It  must  be  delight- 
ful,  indeed,  to  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  tran- 
scription as  Mr.  Wm.  Bennett,  to  fix  Nature,  as 
it  were,  in  his  questions  of  her;  to  learn  her 
answers,  and  to  put  them  down  in  such  a quick 
handwriting, — short-hand,  perhaps,  but  every- 
body can  read  it.  Who  can  talk  so  lightly  of 
old  corrugated  trunks,  fresh  young  leaves,  and 
the  dewy  grass  that  grows  on  the  earth,— the 
grave  of  the  young  and  aged  alike, — without 
thinking  more  than  he  says  ? No  one  can  speak 
more  in  a few  words  than  Mr.  Bennett,  or,  in  a 
rough  way,  more  feelingly.  “ Sketch  of  Royal 
Oaks,  Windsor  Forest — Autumn”  (79).  Mr. 
Edmund  Warren  honestly  announces  his  more 
direct  communing;  he  relates  the  “ Whispers  of 
Winter  ” (100)  in  a beechen  grove,  with  falling 
leaves  to  punctuate  the  minutes  of  his  meeting : 
rather  a dark  picture,  hue  an  honest  one, — for, 
Time  will  come,  and  Time  will  go,  and  we  can’t 
go  on  for  ever. 

Messrs.  H.  G.  Hine,  J.  G.  Philp,  J.  Mogford, 
H.  Maplestone,  J.  W.  Whymper,  W.  L.  Leitch, 
J.  C.  Reed,  and  Messrs.  Pidgeon,  S.  Proub,  Row- 
bothara,  Telbin,  Hargitt,  Harry  Johnson,  Mit- 
chell, A.  Penley,  Richardson,  and  Wood,  are  all 
admirably  repres  nted ; and  Mr.  Carl  Werner 
and  Mr.  C.  Vacher  retain  their  riches  as  wise 
men  of  the  East, — and  clever  men  anywhere. 

Mr.  James  Fahey,  amongst  some  eight  or  ten 
examples,  exhibits  a very  masterly  drawing, 
“Blackgang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight”  (281);  Mr. 


Shalders  is  as  clever  as  ever  in  his  studies  of 
sheep ; and  Mr.  D.  H.  M'Kewan  quite  mono- 
polises a right  hereof  painting  “gallery  pictures;” 
a right  that  is  not  to  be  waived  any  more  than 
Mr.  Edwin  Hayes’s  as  a wave-painter ; see — 
sea  in  many  instances.  Mr.  Mole  is  as  indi- 
cative of  peace  and  rural  felicity  as  ever : 
industry  and  content  are  the  lessons  ho  teaches, 
and  they  are  good  ones, — nicely  and  quietly 
taught,  but,  apparently,  never  conclusive. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Deane  & J.  H.  D’Egville  paint 
Venice  in  her  own  colours,  seen  with  artists’ 
eyes  ; and  their  drawings  very  much  add  to  the 
value  of  the  collection. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  EDENFIELD, 
BURY. 

The  new  hall  in  connexion  with  Edenfield  Co- 
operative Society  has  been  opened. 

Early  last  year,  the  committee  having  decided 
to  build  new  stores  and  six  houses,  a plot  of 
land  was  secured  for  the  purpose  near  the  toll- 
bar,  on  the  Bury-road.  Plans  were  procured 
from  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  and  the  building 
was  begun  in  May,  the  work  being  let  separately 
to  local  tradesmen  for  the  sum  of  2.4631.,  ex- 
clusive of  heating  apparatus  and  fittings,  and 
this  snm  has  only  been  exceeded  by  about  101., 
which  must  be  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
committee.  The  total  cost,  including  fittings, 
is  2,800Z.,  which  sum,  however,  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  land.  The  design  of  the  building  is 
extremely  simple.  The  fronts  are  of  pitch-faced 
parpoints,  with  Holcombe  stone  dressings. 
Towards  the  front  are  three  shops;  the  grocer’s 
22  ft.  by  31  ft.,  at  the  end  of  which  are  shoots 
and  bins  for  fionr,  &c.,  which  are  tipped  from  the 
warehouse  behind  upon  a higher  level.  The 
draper’s  shop  is  26  ft.  by  24  ft. ; the  butcher’s, 
18  ft.  by  16  ft. ; and  the  dogger’s  shop,  which  is 
in  the  side  street,  is  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  There  are 
also  in  this  street  the  cart-entrance  to  the  ware- 
house, a room  43  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  assembly-room  on  the  first  floor,  which  is  a 
room  65  ft.  by  31  ft.,  with  plain  hopper  ceiling 
and  plaster  monlds.  Attached  are  secretary’s 
room,  board-room,  ante-rooms,  tea-room,  &c., 
the  whole  being  heated  upon  the  snper-heated 
principle  as  applied  by  Mr.  Longbottom,  of 
Pleasington. 


ON  EARTHQUAKES. 

Earthquakes  are  movements  of  the  snper- 
ficial  crust  of  the  earth,  consisting  for  the  moat 
part  of  one  or  more  rapidly  succeeding  undula- 
tions, accompanied  often  by  sounds,  and  traceable 
distinctly  in  some  particular  direction,  chiefly 
linear,  taking  time  to  proceed  from  one  point 
to  another.  The  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  of 
three  kinds : — 

1.  The  wndnlaforj/ motion,  which  takes  place 
horizontally,  heaving  the  ground  upwards  and 
downwards. 

2.  The  successive  motion,  in  which  the  ground 
is  heaved  up  in  a direction  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching to  the  perpendicular. 

3.  The  vorticose,  or  twisting  motion,  which  is 
a combination  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  several 
undulations  taking  place  contemporaneously, 
and  this  interfering  with  the  other,  producing  a 
complexity  of  rotatory  movement,  like  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  Of  these  three  kinds  the  first 
are  the  most  common  and  the  moat  harmless. 
From  the  second  more  is  to  be  apprehended ; 
but  the  vorticose  movement  is  the  one  which  has 
been  felt  in  the  most  violent  and  disastrous 
catastrophes  on  record.  (Daubeny  on  “Vol- 
canoes,” p.  509.) 

Generally  after  the  shock  of  the  earthquake 
the  great  ocean  wave  reaches  the  shore,  and 
completes  the  destruction.  The  sound  of  the 
explosion  is  conveyed  through  the  earth  at  the 
rate  of  from  7,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  in  a second  in 
hard  rock.  When  an  earthquake  begins  under 
the  ocean  it  occasions  five  distinct  series  of 
waves  or  undulations.  But  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  there  is  no  earthquake.  The  oceanic 
wave  raised  at  Lisbon  travelled  to  Barbadoes  at 
the  rate  of  seven  to  eight  miles,  and  to  Ports- 
mouth at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  two  miles, 
in  a minute.  The  velocity  of  the  shock  varies  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  strata  it  passes  through.  In 
the  great  earthquake  in  Calabria  in  1783,  moat 
damage  was  done  at  the  junction  of  the  deep 
alluvial  plains  with  the  hard  strata  cf  the 
mountains.  The  earthquake  that  happened  in 
1842  in  Guadeloupe  was  felt  over  an  extent  of 
3,000  miles.  A shock  is  sometimes  perceived  in 
a mine  that  is  not  felt  at  the  surface,  though  in 


some  instances  miners  have  not  been  sensible  of 
the  shocks  felt  on  the  surface  above.  The  raising 
and  depressing  of  land  almost  imperceptibly  is 
always  going  on.  The  coast  of  Denmark  on  the 
Sound,  the  island  of  Saltholm,  opposite  to 
Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Bornholm,  are  rising  ; 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  1 ft.  in  a century.  The 
coast  of  Memel,  on  the  Baltic,  has  actually  risen 
1 ft.  4 in.  within  the  last  thirty  years,  while  the 
coast  of  Pillau  has  sunk  down  1^  iu.  in  the 
same  period. 

The  most  extensive  district  of  earthquakes 
comprises  the  Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus, 
and  the  Persian  mountains.  The  chief  focus  of 
the  vast  volcanic  district  in  central  Asia  appears 
to  bo  Thian-Shan,  including  Lake  Baikal. 
Africa  is  almost  entirely  free  from  them,  and 
they  are  extremely  rare  in  the  great  eastern 
plains  of  Sonth  America.  318  earthquakes  are 
recorded  to  have  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  smallest  number  of  earthquakes  occur  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains  they  are 
almost  unknown.  The  whole  chain  of  the  Andes, 
especially  the  Cordilleras,  are  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  subterranean  disturbance  felt  along  a 
line  of  1,000  miles. 

In  argillaceous  strata,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes  close  up 
again  ; but  in  more  solid  rocks  they  remain  open 
for  ages. 

Mr.  Mallet  gives  us  the  following  order  cf  the 
phenomena  of  an  earthquake  : — “ First  we  have 
the  earth  sound-wave,  and  the  great  earth-wave 
or  shock  ; the  sound  wave  through  the  air  ; the 
sea-wave  occurring  at  the  time,  called  the  forced 
sea-wave,  and  the  great  sea-wave,  all  originating 
at  the  same  moment,  and  produced  by  one  im- 
pulse. The  sound-wave  through  the  earth,  and 
the  great  earth-wave,  or  shock,  arrive  first,  and 
are  heard  and  felt  on  land,  accompanied,  as  far 
as  the  beach,  by  the  small  sea-wave  called  the 
forced  sea-wave;  these  are  almost  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sound-wave  through  the  sea ; next 
arrive  the  aerial  waves  of  sound,  aud  these  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  for  a longer  or  a shorter  time; 
and  finally,  the  great  sea-wave  rolls  in  upon  the 
shore.  The  velocity  of  the  land-wave,  and  that 
of  the  accompanying  sea-wave  being  ascer- 
tained, it  would  seem  possible  to  determine  the 
distance  (out  at  sea)  from  the  spot  affected  at 
which  the  earthquake  originated.  But  the  former 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  through 
j which  it  is  transmitted  ; for  the  harder  and  more 
[ elastic  the  rock  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity 
I of  the  earth-wave  produced,  and  vice  versd." 
I The  velocity  of  the  earth-wave  through  lime- 
' stone  is  about  40  miles  per  minute ; sandstone, 
57  miles  per  minute;  marble,  73  miles  per 
[minute;  or  through  clay  slate,  14-0  miles  per 
1 minute. 

! In  the  “ Histoire  des  Progrfes  de  la  Geologie” 
I (vol.  i.)  some  statistics  are  given  regarding  3,432 
I distinct  earthquakes  that  have  occurred  in 
t Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  and 
! Africa,  between  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
■ century  and  the  year  IS-l-l-  inclusive.  Of  these 
the  dates  of  nearly  3,000  are  known,  and  they 
I have  been  found  to  be  thus  distributed  in  the 
' different  mouths  of  the  year  : — 


Decerntjer , 
January.... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June  

July 

August  .... 
September. 
October  .... 
November 


300) 

3(16 1 911  in  winter. 


221-1 
252  S 
23aj 


710  in  spiing. 


653  in  summer. 


706  in  uutnmn. 


' There  have  thus  been  1,712  recorded  eruptions 
between  the  lat  of  October  and  the  Slst  of 
March,  and  only  1,335  from  the  Ist  of  April  to 
■ September  30bh.  This  general  result  is  remark- 
able  as  bding  in  conformity  with  the  mere  de- 
I tailed  observations,  and  also  because  it  appears 
I that  in  each  particular  year  the  same  order  was 
j observed ; but  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  ina- 
! portaut  with  respect  to  the  general  phenomena 
of  earthquakes  in  other  districts  where  other 
results  may  be  obtained.  Iu  Upper  and  Western 
India,  between  1800  and  1842,  162  earthquakes 
are  recorded. 

Mrs.  Somerville  (Physical  Geog.,p.l61)  states 
that  255  slight  shocks  have  occurred  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  139  took  place  in  Scotland; 
the  moat  violent  of  these  have  been  felt  at 
Cororie,  in  Perthshire,  in  1839.  Of  the  rest,  14 
took  place  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
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Devon,  30  in  Wales,  and  31  on  the  south  coast 
of  England.  They  were  all  preceded  by  a 
sodden  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  nnnsual  snltri- 
ness.  Those  who  have  felt  an  earthquake  de- 
scribe a feeling  of  dread  or  horror  produced  upon 
them.  The  lower  animals  especially  feel  this. 

Humboldt  says  the  noise  often  heard  is  “rolling, 
rattling,  clanking  like  chains,  occasionally  like 
thnnder  close  at  hand  : or  it  is  clear  and  ringing, 
as  if  masses  of  obsidian  or  other  vitrified  matters 
were  struck  in  caverns  underground.”  Noises 
have  been  heard  at  700  miles’  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  earthquake  took  place.  An 
earthquake  has  damaged  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
though  that  country  has  been  very  free 
of  these  convulsions  for  a long  time.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says  “the  energy  of  subterranean  move- 
ments has  always  been  uniform  as  regards  the  ' hereafter. 
whole  earth,” — a comforting  assurance.  i Barton,  in  his 

The  first  earthquah 


"And  also  when  this  earth-quake, 

Was  none  bo  proud  he  was  egbaat, 

And  alj  bis  jollity  forsook, 

And  thought  on  God  while  that  it  last ; 

And  as  soon  as  it  was  over-past. 

Then  wax  as  evil  as  they  dead  are; 

Each  man  in  bis  heart  may  cast, 

This  was  a warning  to  beware. 

Forsooth,  this  was  a Lord  to  dread, 

So  saddenly  made  men  aghast. 

Of  gold  and  silver  the  took  nane  heed, 

But  out  of  their  houses  full  soon  they  passed ; 
Chambers,  chimneys,  all  to  burst. 

Churches  and  castles  foul  ’gan  fare  ; 

Pinnacles,  steeples,  to  grounO  it  cast. 

And  all  for  warning  to  beware.'* 

lu  1531  Spain  was  visited,  and  Lisbon  snffered 


sudden  I felfc  my  bolster  lift  up  my  head ; I 
thought  somebody  was  getting  under  my  bed, 
but  soon  found  it  was  a strong  earthquake,  that 
lasted  near  half  a minute,  with  a violent  vibra- 
tion and  great  roaring.  I rang  my  bell,  my 
servant  came  up  frightened  out  of  his  senses ; ia 
an  instant  wo  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood flung  np.  I got  up,  and  found  people 
running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief 
done;  there  had  been  some, — two  old  houses 
flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much  china 
ware.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  lived  a long 
time  iu  Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  ttidVo,  says  this 
was  more  violent  than  any  of  them. 


down  and  many  buildings  destroyed.  Of  the  i A parVon,"  whreame  intomite-rth^rnoTur^^^^ 
fi^all  speak  ; earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets  laid  as  to 
p n 1 T ,,  ' ifc  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 

, . - Uistory  of  Earthquakes,  tells  [ up  of  powder  . mills,  went  away  exceedingly 

on  record  ocoarred  | ns  that  m lo/l  on  the  evening  of  Febrnnry  IV,  Bcandnlised,  and  said,  ' I protest  they  are  anch 

apt  n a 1 1 r n r*.QA0  t.nA  OQ  vf  n Tt  AQ ..  It  1 A O □ ^ An  TT  nl.  . ..a  t.  ama  . ■ .A  a...  — ...  — .... 


o?!"  I Horelonishire,  began  to  \ an  impions  set  of  people  that  I believe'  if  the  last 


A„  Maa^t  c;  • /v  1 • -ION  -n  r I 1 , u,u  impious  sec 01  people  tnat  i.  Deiieve  It  tne  lasu 

vm™  fh  t I®)-  fo^l-y-ooo  “P™,  and  a hill  called  Marolay  Hill,  with  a rook  ' trampet  were  to  mnnd  they  would  bet  puppet, 

years  after  that  one  took  place  in  Central  Italy,  under  it,  made  at  first  a mighty  bellowing  noise,  ’ show  aeainsb  Judfrment  ’ '* 
which  swallowed  nn  a,  oif.w  nnd  nrridnAarl  T a U a ' aIT  o f l-i  aa  1 IT.;  a a.  i .aaI  r ..  a Va^ ^IaJ. ^aaI . .. 


which  swallowed  up  a city  and  produced  Lake  • off, and  then  lifcingitself  up  begauto  travel,  carry. 
CiminuB  in  its  place.  China  was  visited  by  an  ' ing  along  with  it  the  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the 
earthquake  B.C.  595.  In  425,  a very  severe  one  sheepfolds  and  flocks  of  sheep  abiding  thereon 
occurred  in  Greece.  B.C.  22-1',  the  Colossus  at  at  the  same  time.  In  the  place  from  whence  it 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  “ Seven  Wonders  of  the  removed  it  left  a gaping  distance  4D  ft.  wide. 
World,”  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  . and  80  ells  long.  The  whole  field  was  nearly 
, B.C.  33,  more  than  30,000  people  perished  from  ' 20  acres.  Passing  along  it  overthrew  a chapel, 
this  cause  iu  Palestine.  Antioch  was  destroyed  and  removed  a yew-tree  which  was  growing 
A. D.  115,  and  in  the  same  year  an  earthquake  io  the  churchyard  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
was  felt  in  China.  In  262  an  earthquake  de-  Another  earthquake  was  felt  in  Yorkshire,  Wor- 
vastated  Rome,  Libya,  and  Asia  Minor,  attended  cestershire,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  counties 
by  an  eclipse.  About  555,  an  earthquake  was  in  May  in  the  same  year. 

felt  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  same  place  ' In  1580  (April  Gth)  a severe  earthquake  was 
two  years  afterwards.  In  684,  more  than  felt  in  London,  People  rushed  out  of  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Japanese  island  theatres,  part  of  the  Temple  Chnrch  was  thrown 
Sikokfwere  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  In  859  down,  and  two  apprentices  were  killed  at  Christ 
iTnnf  earthquake  occurred  at  Anticch,  when  Church  by  a fall  of  a atone  duriug  the  service. 
1,500  houses  were  destroyed.  Wendover  tells  us  Much  damage  was  done  in  Kent  by  this  earth, 
that  in  974  a great  earthquake  shook  all  England. 'quake.  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  a form  of 

A correspondent  of  the  Spectator  says  that  in  prayer  to  be  used  by  all  householders.  In  1638 
1081  one  occurred  in  this  country  which  was  (March  28th),  180  towns  and  villages  of  Calabria 
attended  "with  heavy  bellowing.”  In  1089,  and  Sicily  were  reduced  to  ruins.  In  1680,  Lyme 


there  was  “ a mickle  earth-stirring  all  over 
England,”  according  to  the  Chronicle.  Florence, 
of  Worcester,  says  that  in  1110  " there  was  a 
very  great  earthquake  at  Shrewsbury.  The  river 
Trent  was  dried  up  at  Nottingham  from  morning 
to  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  men  walked 
dry  shod  through  its  channels.”  Matthew  Paris 
says  that  in  1165,  “ there  was  an  earthquake 
in  Ely,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  so  that  it  threw 
down  men  who  were  standing  and  rang  the 
church  bells.”  He  speaks  of  others  iu  1187  aod 
1247.  In  the  latter,  the  sea  became  preter- 
naturally  calm  for  three  months.  In  1245 
another  was  felt  in  the  West  of  England. 
Holinshed  says  that  in  1185  " a sore  earthquake 
chanced  through  all  the  parts  of  this  land,  such 
a one  as  the  like  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Eng. 
land  since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  for  stones 
that  lay  couched  fast  in  the  earth  were  removed 
out  of  their  places,  houses  were  overthrown,  and 
the  great  church  of  Lincoln  rent  from  the  top 
downwards.”  In  1247  one  occurred  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Eve,  and  did  considerable  damage  in 
London.  It  is  stated  that  three  months  prior  to 
the  shook  the  sea  ceased  to  ebb  and  flow  on  the 
English  coast.  On  September  12, 1275,  Glaston- 
bury  Church  was  destroyed  in  this  manner,  aud 
in  1361  John  Harding  records  iu  his  metrical 
chronicle : — 


" On  St.  Mary’s  Day, 

The  great  wind  and  earthquake  marrellous, 
That  greatly  gave  the  people  all  affraye. 
So  dreadful  was  it  and  perilous." 


Hegis  suffered  by  an  earthquake.  An  earth- 
quake was  severely  felt  in  Loudon  and  other 
places  September  8th,  1692.  Evelyn  says,  “ At 
Mica  it  has  made  some  demolition.  I happened 
to  be  at  my  brother’s  house  at  Wotton  (Surrey), 
when  the  shaking  was,  aud  at  dinner  with  much 
company,  yet  none  of  us  at  table  were  sen- 
sible of  any  motion.  But  the  maid  who  was 
making  my  bed,  and  another  servant  in  a garret 
above  her,  felt  it  plainly,  and  so  did  my  wife’s 
laundry-maid  here  at  Deptford.  In  London,  and 
particularly  in  Dover-street,  they  were  greatly 
affrighted.”  In  the  next  year  the  great  Sicilian 
earthquake  destroyed  100,000  persons.  Iu  1747 
a great  earthquake  destroyed  Callao,  and  there 
ia  an  absurd  statement  that  only  one  of  the  in- 
habitants w’as  saved  ; but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
shown  that  200  escaped. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1750,  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  London.  Several  chimneys  were 
thrown  down,  and  walls  rent.  A shepherd  at 
Kensington  heard  the  noise  rush  past  him,  and 
instantly  saw  the  ground  wave  under  him  like 
the  face  of  the  river ; the  tall  trees  of  the 
avenue  where  ho  was  nodded  their  tops  very 
sensibly,  and  quivered.  (Philos.  Trans.,  xlvi.) 
Walcott,  ia  his  “Westminster,”  says  that 
during  this  earthquake,  felt  between  twelve 
aod  one  o’clock,  the  Thames  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  the  barristers  were  greatly 
alarmed,  for  they  thought  "that  Westminster 


Another  was  felt  on  the  18th  of  March,  in  tha 
same  year,  at  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  next  month  Cheshire,. 
Flintshire,  and  Yorkshire  were  startled  in  a like 
manner,  and  in  May  one  was  felt  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  another  in  Somersetshire  in  July,  Lincoln- 
shire in  August,  and  yet  another  on  September 
30th  in  Suffolk,  Leicester,  and  Northampton. 

The  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  happened  on 
November  Ist,  1755.  A work  published  in  1757 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  terrible 
disaster  : — 

“The  year  1755  proved  very  wet  and  rainy, 
the  summer  cooler  than  nsual,  and  for  forty  days 
before  the  great  earthquake  clear  weather,  yet 
not  remarkably  so.  The  31st  of  October  the 
atmosphere  and  light  of  the  sun  had  the  appear- 
ance of  clouds,  with  a notable  obfuscation.  The 
Ist  of  November,  early  in  the  morning,  a thick 
fog  arose,  which  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  no  wind  stirring,  the  sea  calm,  and 
the  weather  as  warm  as  in  England  in  June  or 
July.  At  thirty-five  minutes  after  nine  o’clock, 
without  the  least  warning,  except  a rumbling 
noise,  not  unlike  the  artificial  thunder  at  our 
theatres,  a most  dreadful  earthquake  shook,  by 
short  but  quick  vibration,  the  foundation  of  all 
Lisbon,  so  that  n\any  of  the  tallest  edifices  fell 
that  instant.” 

We  may  remark  that  tha  people  were  in  thft 
ohurohea,  for  it  was  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
and  a multitude  perished  when  the  great  church 
of  St.  Paul  fell.  The  account  continues,"  Then,  with 
a scarcely  perceptible  pause,  the  nature  of  the 
motion  changed,  and  every  building  was  tossed” 
like  a wagon  driven  violently  over  rough  stones, 
which  laid  In  ruins  almost  everyj  house,  church, 
convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible- 
slaughter  of  the  people.  It  continued  in  all  about 
six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  the  beginning 
some  persons  on  the  river,  near  a mile  from  the 
city,  heard  their  boat  make  a noise  as  if  run 
aground  or  landing,  though  in  deep  water,  and. 
saw  at  the  same  time  the  houses  falling  on  both 
sides  the  river.  The  large  new  quay,  called 
Cays  Depreda,  was  overturned,  ivith  many 
hundreds  of  people*  on  it,  and  sunk  to  an  un- 
fathomable depth  iu  the  water,  not  so  much  as 
one  body  afterwards  appearing.  The  bar  was 
seen  dry  from  shore  to  shore  ; then  saddenly  the 
sea,  like  a mountain,  came  rolling  in,  and  about 
Belem  Castle  the  water  rose  50  ft.  almost  in  an 
ostant,  aud  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 


rr  1,  . ““''“0““  '■uoi.iiJiuoi.ci  I lOBcanc,  auu  naa  it  not  been  lor  tbe  great 

Hall  was  coming  down.  Another  earthquake  ■ bay  opposite  to  the  city,  which  received 
was  felt  Marcb  8th  m the  same  year.  The ' and  spread  the  great  flni.  the  lew  part 
T.  “ of  it  -“Mt  been  under  water.  As  it 


Harding  writes  :• 


is  stated  (Philos.  Trans.,  ilvi.)  that  near  London  , was,  it  came  np  to  the  houses,  and  drove  the 


In  1381  Fabyan  says  an  earthquake  occurred, 

“ tbe  like  thereof  was  never  seen  iu  England  

before  that  day  nor  since.-  And  the  neat  year  , there  wa^  a’ continuTd'  a'nd'' co^SsrdligTTn'l^;  ' Sb'ita“7to”the“iir  About  noon,  there  was 

ho  TH’“a‘h  “““‘a  nr  "lion  the  walls  of  several  houses 

howled,  fish  jumped  3 ft.  oat  of  the  water,  a ball  whioh  were  still  standing  were  seen  to  open  from 

?twh  “"■■e  than  a quarter  of  a yard, 

stated  that  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  pereeive  but  closed  again  so  exactly  as  to  leave  scarce 

Peh  I h h'T  h r 1.  “y  i-j"'?-  e0,000  people  were 

FebruarySth,  but  he  felt  very  quick  shakes  or  buried,  crushed,  or  drowned.  At  Colurca,  a 

tremonrs  horizontally.  A^  boatin^an  on  the  ^ distance  of  abont  twenty  miles  from  Lisbou, 

Thames  felt  bis  boat  receive  a blow  at  the  three  distinct  shocks  were  felt,  accompanied  by 
bottom,  and  the  whole  nver  seemed  agitated,  ■'  ' ■ ' ...  1 , ^ 


" The  earthquake  was,  that  time  I saw 
That  castles,  walls,  towers,  and  steeples  fjll, 
Houses  aud  trees,  and  oraga  from  the  hill." 


This  happened  on  the  2 Ist  of  May,  and  was  fol- 
lowed three  days  after  by  a " watershake,”  by 
which  tbe  ships  in  the  harbours  were  driven 
against  each  other  with  great  violence.  (“  Book 
of  Days,”  i.,  232.) 

In  1456  a terrible  earthquake  devastated  the 
country  round  In  spies,  many  towns  wereiDiured, 
and  60,000  lives  lost. 

On  May  21,  1382,  Stowe  says  " there  was  a 
great  earthquake  in  England  at  nine  of  the 
clocke,  fearing  the  hearts  of  many  ; bnt  in  Kent 
it  was  moat  vehement,  where  it  sunk  some 
churches  and  threw  them  down  to  the  earth.” 
A song  written  at  the  time  is  contained  in 
“ Political  Poema  and  Songs  relating  to  English 
History,  i.,  1859,  The  spelling  is  modernised  : 


Io  tbe  Temple  Gardens,  the  noise  was  greater 
than  the  loudest  report  of  cannon.  It  resembled 
distant  thunder  in  the  air,  but  was  not  a sub- 
terranean explosion.  A vast  ball  of  fire  was 
observed,  and  frequent  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
shock  lasted  a minute.  Walcott  says  great  stones 
were  thrown  from  “ the  new  spire  ” of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  in  several  steeples  the  bells  were 
struck  by  chime-hammers.  Horace  Walpole, 
writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  says,  " I had  been: 
awake,  and  had  scarce  dozed  again  when  on  a 


the  emission  of  a quantity  of  smoke,  and  the 
fountains  were  affected.  At  Coimbra,  several 
buildings  were  destroyed,  and  at  Oporto  the  shocks 
were  felt  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  during  which 
everything  shook  and  rattled.  At  or  near  Cadizq 
the  destruction  was  great,  and  a terrific  wavo 
came  60  ft.  in  height.  It  was  felt  at  Gibraltar 
aud  Madrid  ; at  the  latter  place,  the  indications 
were  very  decided.  At  Seville,  the  cathedral 
was  damaged.  The  seaport  of  Setubal,  twenty 
miles  from  Lisbon,  was  engulfed,  and  disap- 
peared altogether.  Near  Morocco  the  earth 
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opened  and  swallowed  up  a town  with  8,000 
inhabitants.  This  earthquake  was  felt  in  France, 
near  Angouletne.  A subterranean  noise  was 
heard,  after  which  the  earth  opened  and  dis- 
charged a torrent  of  water,  mixed  with  red  sand. 
In  Italy,  shocks  were  felt  at  Turin  and  Milan  j 
and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  greatly 
disturbed.  Agitations  were  noticed  on  the  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  Move- 
ments were  felt  in  Germany,  ETolland,  Norway, 
and  Bohemia ; also  in  the  British  Islands,  par- 
ticularly in  Derbyshire  and  Berkshire,  and  move- 
ments of  the  water  were  observed  along  the 
coast.  Mr.  Mallet  states  that  it  was  also  felt  at 
Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland  : — ‘ The  water,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  rose  against  the  banka 
of  the  Loch,  and  then  subsided  below  its  usual 
level:  the  greatest  height  of  the  swell  being 
2 ft.  4 in.’  The  time  of  the  shocks  in  England 
was  from  9 30  to  11.  Parts  of  Africa  were 
affected,  especially  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
These  various  places  we  have  mentioned  are  so 
far  distant  that  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
November  1,  1755,  were  distributed  over  very 
nearly  4,000,000  of  Eaglish  square  miles  of  the 
earth’s  surface.”  (Hist,  and  Philos,  of  Earth- 
quakes, p.  333.) 

On  February  S,  1761,  a shock  was  felt  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  Greenwich  to 
Kiohmond.  Chimneys  were  thrown  down  at 
Limehouse  and  Poplar.  It  was  felt  also  at  Hamp- 
stead and  Highgate.  Another  shock,  more 
violent,  took  place  on  the  same  day  between  five 
and  six,  the  air  being  very  warm,  and  strong 
lightning  flashed  for  some  time  before.  Persons 
fled  to  the  streets,  thinking  their  houses  were 
coming  down,  lu  St.  James’s  Park  and  other 
open  spaces  at  the  West-end  the  tremulous 
vibration  was  most  distinct,  aud  seemed  to  move 
in  a south  and  north  direction. 

On  June  7, 1773,  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  Guate- 
mala was  destroyed  ; 6,000  families  perished.  Ou 
February  5,  1783,  the  Calabrian  earthquake  took 
place.  The  ground  for  miles  appeared  like  the 


earthquake.  In  this  case  also  a great  wave,  40  fc. 
or  50  fc.  high,  came  towards  the  harbour  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  It  was,  however, 
happily  broken  by  the  rocky  headlands,  and  did 
not  go  inland  more  than  100  yards  above  the 
usual  high-water  mark.  The  disaster  extended 
to  other  adjacent  islands. 

The  ooast  of  Peru  on  the  13ch  of  August,  1868, 
was  visited  by  a terrible  earthquake,  accompa- 
nied by  a wave  which  destroyed  a vast  quantity 
of  property  and  many  lives.  At  Caldera  no 
shock  was  felt, — the  town  stands  some  height 
above  the  sea, — but  at  Copiapo,  about  fifty  miles 
distant,  some  houses  were  seriously  shaken.  At 
Iquiqne,  a few  minutes  past  five  in  the  after- 
noon, there  was  a low  rumbling  sound.  The 
natives  knew  what  was  coming,  and  fled  from 
the  houses,  and  very  few  lives  were  lost  by  the 
earthquake;  but  the  sea  receded  with  great 
rapidity  for  a considerable  distance,  and  met  a 
vast  wave  40  ft.  high  rolling  steadily  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  It  surged  over 
the  town  and  neighboaring  beach ; everything 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  was  swept  away. 
Most  of  the  people  had  fled  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  town,  and  so  escaped,  but  more  than  150 
were  swept  off.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated 
at  5O0,OOOL  Twenty  miles  north  is  the  port  of 
Mexillones.  Here  the  sea  receded,  and  came ! 
back  in  the  same  manner,  and  thirty  people  were  ; 
drowned,  and  a great  deal  of  property  was  I 
destroyed.  ' 

At  Arica  (population  4,000),  a town  contain- 
ing some  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substan- 
tial of  any  buildings  in  Peru,  the  sea  had  a 
dull  appearance,  and  the  galls  were  said  to  quit 
the  bay  with  loud  screams.  At  4.45  p.m,,  the 
first  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  felt.  Mr. 
Nugent,  thevice-consnl,  says:  — 

“ When  I felt  the  first  shock,  I went  to  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Nugent  was  to  tell  her  not  to 
be  alarmed,  but  as  I got  there,  a second  one 
came,  so  violent,  that  I carried  off  the  children, 
and  we  all  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Scarcely 


Immense  ravines  were  formed  : one  had  we  reached  the  street,  when  it  all  came 
measured  a mile  in  length,  105  fc.  in  breadth,  i down,  everything  around  us  was  tumbling  down, 
and  30  fc.  in  depth.  Another  was  three-quarters  ■ and  my  wife  said,  ‘ Let  us  go  and  stand  on  the 
of  a mile  long,  150  fc.  broad,  aud  more  than  ! ruins  of  our  house, — nothing  can  touch  us  there.’ 
100  ft.  deep.  (Lyell’a  “ Principles,”  p.  459.)  In  I had,  however,  long  made  up  my  mind  that  if 


this  earthquake  40,000  persons  perished.  Dolo- 
inion,  who  saw  the  city  of  Polistena,  in  Cala- 
bria, after  the  earthquake,  says  : — *'  The  scene 
of  horror  almost  deprived  me  of  my  faculties ; 
my  mind  was  filled  with  mingled  horror  and 
compassion.  Nothing  had  escaped;  all  was 
levelled  with  the  dust;  not  a single  house  or 
piece  of  wall  remained ; on  all  sides  were  heaps 
of  stone  BO  destitute  of  form  that  they  afforded 
DO  idea  of  there  ever  having  been  a town  ou  this 
spot.”  The  Prince  of  Scilla  and  1,430  of  his 
servants  perished. 

In  1805  (July  26th),  another  severe  earth- 


ever  we  had  a severe  earthquake,  the  sea  would 
come  in,  and  I said,  ‘ Let  us  make  for  the  high 
ground,’  We  passed  np  the  centre  of  the  street ; 
everything  in  ruins,  numbers  of  dead,  and  the 
wounded  lying  under  the  walls,  shrieking  for 
assistance.  Blinded  with  dust,  and  scarcely 
able  to  breathe  from  the  sulphur  in  the  air,  we 
stopped  at  the  first  rising  ground.  The  whole 
town,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  second- 
storied  houses,  was  shaken  down.  They  stood 
high  above  the  ruins.  The  quay  and  mole  were 
crowded  with  people,  who  appeared  to  be 
panic-struck,  for  the  sea  had  gone  out  from  the 


quake  devastated  Calabria,  — 20,000  persons  j bay,  and  there  was  a great  wave  coming  in ; pre 
perished.  In  1816,  on  the  evening  of  the  13ch  I sently  they  took  flight,  but  at  least  200  of 
of  August,  a shock  was  felt  over  nearly  the  whole  ! them  were  swept  away.  Wave  succeeded  wave, 
of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  shock  lasted  only  , at  intervals  of  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
six  seconds,  and  travelled  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W. , long  before  dark  there  was  not  a vestige  of  the 
Heavy  articles  of  furniture  were  removed,  bells  : lower  part  of  the  town  remaining.  During  all 
set  ringing,  &c.  At  Invernes#  the  walls  of  many  | the  night  the  shocks  of  earthquake  continued, 
houses  were  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  i and  the  noise  was  like  distant  cannonading. 

In  July,  1843,  shocks  were  felt  on  the  Cornish  ' The  water  in  the  few  wells  that  could  be  got  at 
coast ; and  on  the  22ad  of  December,  in  the  i was  so  hot  (sulphuric),  that  it  was  quite  un- 
aame  year,  considerable  shocks  occurred  in  j drinkable.  So  we  passed  the  night  on  the 
Brittany.  In  January,  1845,  an  earthquake  was  ■ hills.” 

felt  at  Arendal,  in  Norway.  The  waves  carried  off  the  engines  on  the  rall- 

Three  years  before,  a report  was  circulated  way,  and  destroyed  the  Custom-house  aud  its 
that  London  would  be  destroyed  by  an  earth- 1 contents.  The  six  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
quake  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  (March  17th).  It  | were  all  lost.  Besides  these,  the  JVaterec, 
was  founded  on  certain  doggerel  prophecies  pre-  j United  States  gunboat,  battened  down,  acd  took 
tended  to  bo  pronounced  in  the  year  1203,  and  ' every  precaution  that  seamanship  could  suggest 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  Numbers  I against  the  approaching  danger.  But  she  was 
of  persons  left  the  metropolis.  But,  upon  refer-  ■ whirled  about  by  each  wave,  till  one  larger  than 
ence  to  the  Brilish  Museum,  the  so-called  pro-  the  other  carried  her  off  and  left  her  among  the 
phecies  were  not  to  be  found,  and  it  was  . sand-hills  far  from  the  beach.  She  was  landed 
evidently  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  public  perfectly  upright  without  a scratch,  and  not  a 
credulity.  | man  was  lost.  The  American  Admiral  de- 

Several  earthquakes  occurred  in  1851.  One  of'  termined  to  offer  her  for  sale,  as  the  expense  of 
these,  on  August  14th,  destroyed  the  towns  of  getting  her  400  yards  over  the  country,  and 
Melfi  and  Barile,  in  South  Italy,  with  1,000  launching  her,  would  be  very  great. 


people. 

On  November  9:b,  1852,  slight  shocks  were 
felt  in  the  north-western  counties. 

In  1857  (December  16cb),  Calabria  was  again 
visited  by  a most  destructive  earthquake,  and 
10,000  persons  perished. 

On  October  6,  1863,  a shook  was  slightly  felt 
•in  London,  but  more  in  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  England. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1867,  the  island  of 
■fit.  Thomas,  which,  twenty  days  previously,  was 
the  scene  of  a terrific  hurricane,  was  visited  by  an 


Many  slight  shocks  have  since  been  felt  along 
on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  effects  of  this  earth- 
quake have  been  felt  along  the  whole  coast,  from 
8 deg.  to  42  deg.  south  latitude.  Juan  Fer- 
naudez  was  visited  by  the  great  wave.  We  are 
indebted  for  these  facts  to  the  report  communi- 
cated to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  A despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’Affairea  at  Lima 
states  that  the  earth  continued  in  movement  for 
a whole  month,  to  the  13th  of  September.  People 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  more  shocks,  and 
they  were  warranted  in  this  hope  by  former 


experience ; for,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  unfortunate  city  which  has  now  been  in 
ruins  three  times,  formerly  by  the  ” terremeto  ” 
of  St.  Ursula,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
then  in  the  year  1784  the  earth  kept  in  motion 
for  thirty  days.  The  rebuilding  of  Arequipa  will 
probably  be  the  work  of  a century,  and  the  cost 
40,000,000  dollars  ; the  loss  of  6,000  houses  and 
200  farms  and  factories  may  be  computed  at  a 
higher  sum.  The  despatch  goes  on  to  state  that, 
contrary  to  expectation,  several  shocks  had  been 
felt  since  the  13Dh  of  September.  7,000  or 
8,000  people  left  Arequipa  for  the  interior.  At 
Arica  the  French  hotel  was  displaced  bodily  by 
the  waves,  and  ultimately  lefc  on  the  ruins  of 
another  house. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  (an  archmologist)  says  there 
is  nothing  incredible  in  the  story  told  by  General 
Kilpatrick,  United  States  Minister  to  Peru,  that 
during  tho  recent  earthquake  at  Arica,  500 
mummies  were  thrown  ou  the  surface.  He 
says  : — ” The  desert  hills  behind  Arica,  as  indeed 
those  surrounding  the  few  habitable  spots  on  the 
Peruvian  coast,  are  literally  stufled  with  the 
desiccated  bodies  of  the  aborigines.  They  are 
but  thinly  covered  with  the  light  aud  nitrous 
sands,  aud  are  often  exposed  by  the  winds.  1 
have  aeon  dozens  of  them  at  Arica,  lying  on  the 
surface,  wrapped  in  coarse  grass  matting,  or  in 
their  crumbling  nets,  for  most  who  lived  here 
Btiom  to  have  been  fishermen.  I have  carefully 
examined  hundreds  of  the  so-called  mummies 
without  finding  the  slightest  evidence  that  their 
preservation  is  due  to  other  than  natural  cou' 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate.” 

Ou  the  26th  of  March,  1868,  a slight  earth- 
quake was  felt  in  various  parts  of  Wales,  audou 
(Jetober  30th,  at  10.40  p.m.,  a distinct  shock  was 
felt  in  tho  West  of  England  and  in  South  Wales. 
Some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  de- 
scribe it  as  a trembling  of  the  earth  as  if  a laden 
wagon  was  passing  along  the  street.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  shock  the  weather  was  cold,  but  the 
thermometer  rose  15  degrees  on  the  Saturday. 
Three  shocks  were  felt  in  Leamington.  Dr. 
O’Callaghan  noticed  them,  and  he  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  felt  the  shocks  of  earthquakes 
in  tho  West  Indies.  Dr.  Bnrder,  of  Clifton,  said  : 
— “ My  own  impression  was  that  of  a heavy 
blow  from  beneath,  the  impulse  of  which  was 
communicated  upwards,  through  the  chair  on 
which  I sat.  I was  not  conscious  of  any  lateral 
movement,  nor  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
vibration.”  Mr.  Parminter,  of  Swansea,  said 
his  " experience  of  it  was  a trembling  of  the 
house,  with  a rumbling  noise  for  about  five 
seconds,  and  then  a very  perceptible  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  the  room  myself  and  family  were  sitting 
in.”  Mr.  Ward- Jackson,  of  Great  Malvern, said  ‘‘it 
began  with  the  usual  rumbling  and  vibratory 
sort  of  sound,  followed  immediately  by  three 
distinct  vibrations,  proceeding  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge  in  a directiou  from  N.W.  to  S.E., 
lasting  about  nine  or  ten  seconds.  The  night 
was  fine,  calm,  and  mild.” 

Anrther  gentleman  stated  that  his  “bad  felt 
as  if  it  were  lifted  up  with  a tremulous  motion.” 
The  shock  was  felt  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  said, 
‘‘My  chair  for  an  instant  shook  violently,  and  I 
perceived  what  I might  have  taken  for  a furious 
blast  of  wind,  but  it  was  too  iostautaneous,  and 
it  seemed  to  come  from  the  earth  rather  than 
from  tho  air.  The  shock  was  nob  violent,  noi 
did  it  seem  to  last  so  long,  as  that  which  affected 
a considerable  area  in  the  south  of  England 
early  in  the  morning  of  October  6th,  1863.  On 
that  occasion,  I was  awakened  from  my  sleep 
with  the  impression  that  a stack  of  chimneys  on 
one  side  of  my  room  had  fallen  down,  and  that  I 
should  see  the  wall  opposite  to  my  bed  crack 
open.” 

In  Leicester,  the  window  frames  rattled,  and 
also  various  things  in  the  houses,  so  violently  as 
to  disturb  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers. 
At  Blackheath,  near  London,  a correspondent  of 
the  same  paper  states,  “ My  daughters  came 
down  from  their  beds  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and 
said  they  had  had  their  bods  shaken  uuder  them, 
and  that  they  were  conviuced  it  was  an  earth- 
quake. A servant  in  the  house,  who  was  also  iu 
bed,  stated  that  she  had  felt  the  same  shaking, 
and  each  of  them  from  the  sensation  experi. 
enced  a feeliog  of  sickness.” 

Nor  was  this  all.  Another  shock  was  felt  at 
Holyhead  at  five  minutes  to  four  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, November  3rd,  1808.  The  Birminijham  Post 
stated  that  several  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Raglan-street,  Coventry,  said  that  on  Tuesday 
night  they  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Slight  shocks  have  also  been  felt  this  year. 
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There  is  a very  able  paper  in  BlacJiWood's , 
Nagazinc,  Jnly,  1869,  on  the  electric  theory  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  The  writer  explodes  I 
the  absnrd  theory  that  at  twenty  miles  below  the 
surface  tbecentral  heat  is  so  great  that  thehardest 
granite  is  in  a state  of  fusion,  and  that  our  planet 
consists  of  a molten  mass  nearly  8,000  miles  in 
diameter,  covered  by  a semi-molten  crust  only 
twenty  miles  in  thickness,  and  of  which  crnst 
only  two  miles  have  a tomperatui'e  under  the 
boiling  point.  The  mean  density  of  onr  planet  is 
nearly  five  and  a half  times  that  of  water, 
whereas  the  average  density  of  the  strata  which 
wo  know  is  less  than  three  times  that  of  water, 
so  that  tho  central  fire  theory  cannot  be  right. 
This  latter  theory  is  founded  on  the  statement 
that  in  some  mines  and  artesian  wells  tho 
temperature  gradually  increases.  But  in  one 
deep  mine  in  Cornwall,  at  a certain  point,  the 
temperature  begins  to  decline.  Now,  the’ theory 
advanced  by  tho  writer  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
zone  of  electric  action  in  the  crust  of  tho  earth 
corresponding  with — but  superior  iu  intensity 
to — that  which  every  one  sees  to  exist  iu  the 
surrounding  gaseous  envelope  of  the  atmosphere. 
Tho  electric  currents  ceaselessly  passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  subjacent  rocks  will  necessarily 
develop  heat,  and  in  some  kinds  of  rock, 
more  than  others.  In  metal  mines  the  shaft  is 
sunk  throngh  metalliferous  strata,  or  through 
thoie  kinds  of  rocks  most  permeated  by  elec* 
trie  currents.  The  increase  of  subterranean 
temperatnre  is  probably  restricted  to  a narrow 
zone  immediately  underlying  the  surface,  with  a 
cold,  dense  stratum  of  rock  uudenieath.  Earth- 
quakes may  be,  then,  described  as  thunder- 
storms in  the  earth.  When  the  electric  action  , 
in  the  oriist  of  the  earth  is  developed  to  an  exces- ' 
sive  degree,  and  the  conductive  power  of  the ) 
rocks  becomes  inadec[uate  to  pass  the  cur- 
rents  with  sufficient  rapidity,  an  earthquake 
takes  place.  In  severe  shocks  these  vibrations 
swell  into  waves  of  commotion,  extending  long 
distances.  The  cyclones  or  rotatory  storms  in 
the  atmosphere  are  duo  to  electricity,  and  tho 
earthquake  which  takes  this  form  is  always  the 
most  destructive,  and  clearly  of  electric  origin. 
According  to  this  theory,  volcanoes  are  vents, 


which  the  subterranean  electric  action  makes  for 
itself,  being  eruptive;  while  earthquakes  are 
vibratory.  In  tho  latter  case,  tho  subterranean 
explosive  force  cannot  make  its  way  to  tho  sur- 
face, but  produces  terrible  vibrations. 

In  tho  tropical  regions,  the  zone  of  electric 
action  is  most  active,  and  henco  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  occur  there  most  frequently.  We  can- 
not go  further  into  the  facts  given  in  the  paper  to 
support  this  opinion;  but  we  think  the  theory  that 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  attributable  to 
disturbances  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  earth’s  crust 
occasioned  by  electric  action  analogous  to  those 
which  have  thoir  seat  in  the  atmosphere,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  John  Piogott,  Jr.v. 


KENSINGTON  NEW  PARISH  CnUECII. 

Of  tho  ancient  parish  church  of  Kensington 
(written  “Chenesitou”  in  Domesday-book,  and 
“ Chensnotuna”  in  other  ancient  records)  nothing 
is  known.  Faulkner,  in  his  “History  and 
Antiquities  of  Kensington,’’  says: — “ This  church 
was  probably  dedicated  to  Sb.  Mary,  and  when 
. it  was  annexed  in  the  year  1111  to  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  it  received  tho  additional  epithet  of 
Abbots,  and  is  now  called  St.  Mary  Abbots’ 

: Kensington."  Tho  first  vicar  of  Kensington, 
named  in  Newcourt’a  “ Repertorium,’’  is  Roger 
do  Resthorp  vel  Westhorp,  A.D.  12G0. 

I It  appears  that  in  1083  tho  inhabitants, 

I finding  their  church  too  small  for  tho  increasing 
population,  built  a new  aisle  on  tho  south 
side;  and  then,  in  1693,  determined  on  pulling 
down  tho  north  aisle  and  chancel,  and  building 
others  of  larger  dimensions.  In  1696,  however, 
a resolution  was  come  to  to  pull  down  the  whole 
church,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Gothic  tower. 
This  was  done,  and  a new  struclura  erected, 
but  with  EO  little  skill  apparently,  that,  by  the 
year  1701,  the  wall  having  cracked,  and  the 
timbers  being  found  too  weak,  a largo  part  of  the 
church  was  taken  down  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt. 
In  1772  it  was  again  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
tho  ancient  tower  was  taken  down,  and  the  ugly 
brick  afiiir  the  present  generation  has  known 
was  erected  in  its  place.  The  parishioners  seem 


to  have  been  ill-served  by  those  they  employed, 
for  in  1811  tho  building  had  fallen  into  a bad 
state,  and  they  had  to  spend  5,0001.  upon  it  to 
make  it  fit  for  the  purpose.  Afccr  that  it  was, 
of  course,  repaired  and  decorated  on  various 
occasions,  and  has  now  been  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  an  entirely  new  church.  It  was  au 
ugly,  styleless  brick  building,  with  little  in  it  to 
interest.  Weover  has  preserved  a few  of  the 
epitaphs  that  were  in  the  older  church,  including 
one  in  memory  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Seharde- 
bnrgh,  l-i53,  and  another  appertaining  to  Philip 
Meawtis,  “ oone  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Kings 
Henry  TII.  and  Henry  YIII.,’’  who  died  in  tho 
year  1510. 

The  church  recently  taken  down  contained  a 
number  of  inscribed  tablets  and  other  memo- 
rials. Some  particulars  of  these  were  com- 
municated to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  by  the 
conductor  of  this  journal  at  the  time  his  father 
was  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  church  for 
the  parish,  more  years  ago  than  ho  cares  to 
specify.  Doubtless  a place  will  bo  found  for 
many  of  tho  memorials  in  or  about  the  now 
building.  We  may  mention  that  in  pulling  down 
the  old  church  a few  fragments  of  moulded  stone- 
work, apparently  of  the  date  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  discovered  built 
into  tho  walls. 

We  give  a view  and  plan  of  tho  new  parish 
church  now  in  progress,  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  G.  G.  Scott.  It  is  in  the  Geometrical 
style,  will  bo  built  of  stone,  and  accommodate, 
in  tho  nave  and  aisles,  transept  and  chaucel  aisles, 
1,1-13  adults;  in  the  choir,  86;  and  in  various 
parts  of  tho  church,  377  children;  making  a 
total  of  1,606. 

The  present  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  includes  only  tho  chancel,  chancel 
aisle,  and  first  stage  of  tower,  which  will  be 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington, 
fur  the  sum  of  8,375J. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  fill  one  of  the  windows 
with  stained  glass  in  honour  of  John  Hunter, 
who  was  a houseowner  in  the  parish;  and 
Newtou,  who  was  also  a parishioner,  has,  of 
oourso,  been  mentioned  as  more  imperatively 
demanding  a proper  memorial. 
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THE  SCULPTURED  IMAGES  IN  EASTER  ISLAND.  ' 


Prostrate  Figvre  antJ  Tufa  Croicn. 


Back  and  Front  View  of  Two  of  the  Figxires  now  in  the  British  Museum.— Scale,  f in.  « 1 n. 

fSee  p.  4,  ante. 


Map  of  Easter  Island, 
Mid  Pacific. 

About  Thirty  Miles  round. 


EXPLANATION. 

A.  r Nearly  120  figures  bettreen  these 

B. t  points. 

C. f  Nearly  150  figures  between  these 

D.  (.  points. 

E.  Tersuo-Knn. 

F.  Terano-Otuiti. 

G.  Point  from  which  Sketch  was  taken. 
Between  this  and  S, — Village,  Crater 

where  Hats  are  made,  and  Mission- 
house. 
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ANTHOLOGIA  TBOnNIOA. 

Many  inventiona  aro  tnrning  up  year  after 
year  for  which  would-be  iuventora  claim  the 
credit  of  origioal  thought.  In  the  buildiog  art, 
a.9  well  aa  in  other  branches,  not  a few  of  the 
claims  put  forward  by  individuals  in  the  interest 
of  the  profession,  aro  scarcely  entitled  to  bo 
heard  except  on  the  score  of  judicious  revival 
and  application.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  devise  methods  of  making 
buildings  in'.'XJmbustible,  but  none  have  been 
successful  or  new.  Comparing  the  present  with 
the  past  we  will  instance  a discovery  related  in 
the  LiteraA'y  JouYmd  of  1783,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  states  that  Catherine  granted  a premium 
to  an  inventor  for  making  a pasteboard  which 
no  fire  could  consume,  nor  water  soften  j he 
proposed  it  as  a necessary  lining  to  the  dwellings 
of  his  country,  and  for  clothing  ships  of  war. 
The  properties  of  this  groat  invention  are  hardly 
a secret  at  present.  The  incombustibility  was 
f>btaiaed  by  a preparation  of  alum.  Tho  ancients 
know  the  secret  more  than  a thousand  years  ago. 
It  was  used  in  tho  time  of  Scylla  at  the  siege  of 
Athens.  Listen  to  what  Q.  Claudius  Quadri- 
garins  says  “ Scyllathon  l)roQght  his  forces  to 
sot  firo  to  a tower  which  Archlaus  had  placed 
there.  He  came,  he  piled  faggots,  ho  set  them 
on  fire,  and  after  an  obstinate  labour  he  conld 
not  make  the  tower  take  fire,  as  Archlaus  had 
covered  the  planks  entirely  with  alum." 

The  idea  might  bo  still  improved  upon  if  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  those  who  have  lived  before  them.  When 
our  buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof,  incendiarism 
and  insurances  will  be  at  a discount. 

Grecian  beauty  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  an 
ideal,  notwithstanding  the  expression  of  it  in 
the  ancient  sculptures.  But  it  is  a fact  that  tho 
finest  living  female  models  have  existed  in 
Greece.  Count  de  Choisol  mentions  in  his 
Travels  in  Tenos,  one  of  the  Grecian  isles,  that 
ho  found  women  full  of  grace  and  beanty,  the 
finest  proportions  in  shape,  and  the  greatest  and 
most  pleasing  regularity  of  feature.  In  the  isle 
of  Naxns,  however,  the  females  were  uncouth  in 
figure. 

It  is  a question  whether  beauty  or  propor- 
tion  depends  altogether  on  races  of  people,  or 
is  influenced  by  climate  and  modes  of  life.  * In 
the  British  Islands  wo  have  seen  ourselves  types 
of  female  form  and  beauty  in  the  peasant  ranks, 
perfect  and  matchless.  There  is  littlo  need  of 
our  artists  going  to  Greece  or  Romo  for  the  study 
of  types  alone.  

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  a 
curious  watch  in  the  possession  of  ilr.  Francis 
Marsh,  counsellor  at  law,  Dublin,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  King  Charles  I.,  given  by  this  un- 
fortunate monarch  to  his  chaplain,  JoremyTaylor. 
It  was  a plain  gold  watch,  with  a single  case  and 
a gold  dial-plate.  The  figures  on  tho  face  were 
raised.  The  maker’s  name  was  Jacobus  Marhwick, 
Londini.  The  watch  was  highly  finished.  It  bad 
originallyno  chain,  but  wont  bymeans  of  catgut. 
Bishop  Taylor  had  a new  case  mado  for  it, 
covered  with  green  velvet,  and  studded  with 
gold.^  This  studding  represented  the  bottom  of 
a mitre,  and  a motto  was  added, — ’^Nescitus 
llorani."  Tho  watch  at  that  time  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  a celebrated  Dublin  watchmaker 
declared  that  there  was  a likelihood  of  its  keep- 
ing good  time  for  tho  next  fifty  years.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  another  watch  which  once  belonged 
to  King  Charles,  in  the  possession  of  some  person 
m England.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  any- 
thing  of  either  of  these  two  old  timekeepers  ? 

_ As  antiqiiariauisiu  and  ai’chitecture  are  asso- 
ciated, and  as  tho  history  of  art  is  the  history 
of  civilization,  the  present  note  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Ledwicb,  the  Irish  historian  and  anti- 
quary, supplies  the  following  annals  as  evidence 
of  the  origin  of  the  much-disputed,  though 
never  finally  settled,  derivation  of  the  word 
" Ireland  — 

A.D.  870.  King  Alfred,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
translation  of  " Orosius,”  styles  Ireland  “ Ira- 
land.” 

A.D.  891.  Three  Irishmen,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  came  in  a boat  from  Yr-lande  : so  the 
Cotton  MS.  has  it. 

A.D.  918.  The  same  Chronicle  calls  Ireland 
“ Yr-lande." 

A.D.  1048.  Harold  flies  to  Yr-lande. 

A.D.  1077.  The  Danes  were  shipwrecked  on 
Yr-Innde. 


A.D.  1080.  Adam  Bremeusis  names  Ireland 
“ Ir-land." 

A.D.  1098.  Oderlcns  Vitalis  calls  tho  Irish 
" Irenses.” 

A.D.  1105.  (E'ouoth,  in  his  “ Life  of  St. 
Canute,"  styles  them  “ Iros.” 

Ledwich  laboured  bard  to  deduce  that  from 
the  original  Celtic  Ir-in  came  tho  Ira,  Ires, 
Ironses,  and  Yr-land  of  the  Icelanders,  Danes, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Gormans,  and  the  Iris  of 
Diodorus  Siculns,  and,  by  a transposition  of  in- 
ne,  tho  lerne  of  the  other  G reeks.  Ledwich,  how- 
ever, though  he  proved  tho  derivation  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  did  not  satisfy  his  contemporaries 
or  successors.  The  Petries,  Donovans,  O’Currys, 
D’Altons,  and  a host  of  others  pulverised  the 
poor  doctor’s  hypotheses  into  powder,  without, 
however,  succeeding  in  establishing  a more 
accepted  theory.  

Anything  concerning  Shakspeare  is  precious, 
and  is  admissible  everywhere ; for  what  has  tho 
immortal  bard  left  untouched  in  the  domain  of 
nature  and  art?  In  a Dublin  magazine,  pub- 
lished in  1793,  a writer  supplies  the  following 
bit  of  information  in  relation  to  Shakspeare : — 

“ Tliei’o  lived  in  Drogbeda,  about  flfty  years  since,  one 
Qny  Harrison,  wlio  boasted  of  his  descent  from  Sliak- 
^oure.  He  said  he  was  his  grand-uephew,  and  delighted 
in  speaking  of  his  uncle.  I had  this  anecdote  from  a 
gentleman  who  often  conrersedwith  him,  but  who  was  too 
young  to  take  much  interest  in  anything  that  related  . 
to  the  immortal  bard.  Harrison  kept  a little  shop,  in  which  I 
ha  sold  thread,  tape,  lace,  and  other  small  haberdashery—  i 
his  circumstances  were  indigent.  Should  not  some  inquiry  j 
be  mado  concerning  the  family  of  Harrison  ? Perhaps,  B I 
he  had  any  children,  some  of  them  may  bo  still  iivinn  ■ 
p.  n.  K.  ^ ! 

We  wonder  if  at  this  date  an  inquiry  among 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  or  a search  through  the 
parish  registries  of  Drogheda,  would  bring 
to  light  any  trace  of  tho  descendants  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  strange  that  Malone,  bis 
great  Irish  commentator,  did  not  drop  across 
this  “ waif”  iu  his  day ; if  he  did,  he  would 
likely  have  hunted  up  tho  particulars  when  such 
a good  chance  for  doing  so  existed. 

The  following  Latin  lines  are  written  in  the 
mojgiu  of  page  179  of  “ Burton’s  History  of 
Leicestershire.”  The  volume  is  in  tho  library  of 
St.  Patrick,  Dublin  : — 

“ Rohertus  Buxton  hie  jacet 
Paucis  notus  : paucioribua  ignotns— 

Cui  Titam  dedit  et  morleno 
Melancholia.” 

These  lines,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked  by 
another,  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
lines  of  Gray,  in  his  " Elegy  in  a Country 
Churchyard,”  beginning, — 

“ Here  rests  his  head  upon  tho  lap  of  earth,”  iVto. 

Tho  volume  is  evidently  tho  author’s  own 
copy,  for  his  pedigree  is  thus  mentioned  : — 

“Robert  Burton,  Bachelor  of  Divinitv,  and  student  of 
Chriatchurcb,  Oson.  Anthor  of  ‘ The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly. Born  8 of  Febr.,  1678." 

Underneath,  on  the  margin,  appears  the  follow- 
ing : — “ Obiit  anno  1639." 

The  School  of  British  Sculpture  is  not  quite 
so  recent  as  some  imagine.  Tho  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  monuments  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  furnish  a proof  of  a high  degree  of 
excellence  in  stone  carving.  There  is^a  great 
mixture  of  the  northorn  element  in  both  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  races.  In  Mallet’s  in- 
trodaction  to  the  “ History  of  Denmark,"  Wor- 
mius,  Sibbern,  and  a few  others  relate  the  sur- 
prising skill  of  the  Northerns  in  carving,  and 
this,  too,  with  no  better  tool  than  a knife.  * They 
were  also  expert  at  painting  in  colours  with  dif- 
ferent  clays.  The  Germans  were  also  adepts  at 
this  work,  according  to  Tacitus. 

The  Celts  had  the  same  propensities,  and  they 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  design. 
In  one  of  their  ancient  canons  is  mentioned 
how  they  adorned  their  skins  with  ornamental 
punctures  of  birds,  animals,  and  flowers.  Among 
the  British  there  was  a class  of  master  dosiguera, 
entitled  “The  Artifices  Plagarum,”  who  not  only 
taught,  but  practised,  tho  art  of  drawing. 

The  Dutch  have  been  great  navigators,  and  as 
soldiers  they  have  shown  considerable  bravery 
on  several  occasions.  They  have  also  beaten  back 
the  sea,  and  built  cities  upon  swamps.  Holland 
has  also  furnished  some  ripe  scholars.  In  1738, 
one  Yander  Muelen,  who  must  have  been  a man 
of  distinction,  published  at  Utrecht  a Latin 
dissertation  on  the  “ Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire” — “ De  Orlu  et  Interitu  Imperii  Romani.” 
Not  ever  having  seen  a copy  of  this  work,  we 


are  nnawaro  whether  Gibbon  is  in  any  way  in- 
debted to  the  Dutchman  in  the  material  of  his 
great  work.  It  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
search,  if  there  be  a copy  in  the  British  Museum 
or  other  public  library. 

Tho  Holborn  Viaduct  is  a remarkable  work, 
but,  like  other  important  works,  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  its  construction  are  now  unseen. 
Sixtus  V.  embellished  Rome,  perhaps,  as  mnch 
as  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  Napoleon  did  Paris,  taking 
times  and  circumstances  into  account.  Our 
mightiest  works  are  far  in  the  distance,  and  we 
shall  yet  think  our  river  bridges  and  roadway 
viaducts  small  affairs  to  boast  of.  Sixtus 
restored  tho  fountain  of  Massa,  of  which  tho 
source  was  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  near  the 
ancient  Preoaesti,  and  conducted  it  by  an 
aqueduct  of  13,000  paces  on  arcades.  The  New 
River,  for  tho  supply  of  Loudon,  was  accounted 
a great  work  in  the  time  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
but  what  is  it  to-day  ? Art  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  even  telegraphy  waddles  in  its  swaddling 


ROSSO  ANTICO  MARBLE. 

At  a meeting  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
, Architects,  November  Ist,  tho  attention  of  the 
j members  was  called,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  to 
* the  introduction  of  Greek  Rosso  Antico  marble 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  Seddon,  on  that  occasion,  pointing  to 
several  specimens,  said  : — It  is  brought  from  a 
quarry  in  the  Bay  of  Skutari,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Laconia,  near  tho  port  of  Gytheion,  in 
the  Moroa,  N.  Lat.  3Gi°.  Long  before  it  had 
j acquired  in  Italy  tho  name  of  Rosso  Antico,  it 
. was  known  as  Red  Laconian  to  tho  ancients, 

, whose  excavations  are  proved  by  the  large  blocks 
I cut  by  them,  and  never  removed,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  transport  across  moantains  and 
ravines ; bat  the  quarry  whence  those  small 
specimens  are  extracted  is  situated  close  to 
the  sea,  sloping  down  into  the  sheltered  and 
tideless  Bay  of  Skntari ; with  a village  of  tho 
same  name  above.  This  quarry  has  not  been 
opened  for  any  excavations  of  importance,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  machinery  for  lifting  large 
blocks  which  could  bo  cut,  or  for  shipping  them. 
The  marble  becomes  richer  in  colour  tho  deeper 
it  goes  into  the  bed  of  the  quaiTy,  and  is  found 
in  large  quantities.  Lysaudros  Kaftangioglou, 
honorary  corresponding  member  of  this  Insti- 
tute, a Greek  architect,  who  is  known  to 
Professor  Donaldson,  sent  a notice,  with  some 
specimens,  to  tho  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  order 
of  the  Greek  Government.  Ho  said: — “The- 
largest  pieces  of  this  marble  are  tho  fourteen 
steps  in  the  Church  of  St.  Prassode,  in  Rome, 
which  were  intended  to  bo  carried  to  France,  to 
ornament  the  throne  of  tho  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.  It  was  thought  till  lately  tho  place 
whence  they  came  was  unknown  j it  was,  how- 
ever. near  the  sea  at  Skutari.” 

\\  ithiu  the  last  three  months  this  same 
gentleman  has,  iu  a letter,  expressed  his  hope 
that  this  red  marble,  so  much  sought  by  the 
Romans,  who  made  great  use  of  it,  should  be 
again  employed  for  works  of  decorative  archi- 
tecture, sovsbassemenls,  interiors  of  churches 
and  palaces,  inlaid  ornaments,  chimney-pieces, 
standing  candelabra  in  halls,  &c.,  and  also  says 
that  tho  opening  of  the  quarry  would  bo  the 
beginning  of  a great  working,  very  easy,  and 
not  expensive,  from  its  admirable  position, 
especially  as  there  are  facilities  for  water  trans- 
port to  London  or  any  other  port  direct  from  tho 
spot.  Rosso  Antico  is  extremely  hard  and  im- 
pervious  to  the  ellects  of  climate.  Its  proximity 
to  iron  produces  its  hardness  and  colour,  lb  has 
been  used  by  Baron  Triqueti  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  by  Lord  Walsingham 
for  decorative  panels  in  his  billiard-room.  The 
latter  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  identity  and 
beauty  ; and,  having  carefully  compared  it,  sees 
no  diff'orence  between  it  and  some  ancient  pieces 
in  his  possession,  which  he  thinks  it  is  more  than 
probable  came  from  the  same  locality. 

Professor  Donaldson  remarked  that  very  little 
was  known  with  regard  to  tho  marble  Rosso 
Antico,  although  considerable  quantities  were 
found  in  Rome  in  use  for  decorative  purposes, 
amongst  the  objects  of  art  on  sale  in  that  city. 
Milizia  describes  it,  in  his  “ Architettura,”  as 
consisting  of  two  qnalities,  more  or  less  coralline 
in  depth  of  colour,  with  occasionally  white  or 
black  spots ; he  mentions  tho  figure  of  Wolf 
wrought  in  this  marble  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Borghese  Gardens.  Rondelet  also  mentions 
Rosso  Antico,  stating  that  the  two  columns  in 
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the  Salle  d'Apollon,  in  the  Louvre,  are  of  this  I 

material,  aud  ODce  formed  parts  of  the  tomb  of  | THE  VENTILATION  OP  SEWERS. 
Charlemagne  at  Aii*la-Cbapelle.  Professor  i Siu,— I beg  the  insertion  of  the  following 
Donaldson  added,  that  there  were  several  small-  j remarks  on  a subject  of  public  importance  in 
sized  statues  of  the  same  marble  in  the  Galleries  j connexion  with  the  drainage  of  towns, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  that  | It  is  well  known  that  offensive  smells  find  their 
much  of  it  had  been  used  in  the  churches  there,  way  into  houses  from  sewers.  The  public  health 
being  considered  from  its  hardness,  beautiful  ^ often  suffers  from  these  noxious  emanations, 
colour,  and  rarity,  as  very  valuable.  i Yet  nothing  is  done  in  many  towns  to  remedy 

If,  therefore,  the  specimens  exhibited  were  of  i this  evil,  beyond  placing  what  are  appropriately 
the  same  or  like  quality,  the  material  would  be  called  stench-traps  at  the  inlets  of  the  sewers, 
a valuable  acquisition  for  decorative  purposes.  with  the  view  of  making  them  as  air-tight  as 
Baron  do  Triqueti  has  since  written  a letter  to  possible  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sewers 
the  quarry  owner,  which  may  be  usefully  traus-  | become  full  of  foal  gases,  which,  at  all  times,  in 
lated.  He  says: — , spite  of  the  stench-traps,  and  especially  in  fa- 

“ After  you  had  consulted  me  on  the  nature  of  vourable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  escape 
your  marble,  and  I was  fully  convinced  that  yon  and  generate,  or  aid  to  generate,  fever  and 
possessed  a quarry  of  true  Rosso  Antico,  which  disease.  In  short,  the  atmosphere  of  towns  is 
is  so  rare  and  so  sought  after,  you  had  the  vitiated  by  the  noxious  emanations  of  unven- 
gooduess  to  offer  me  gratuitously  all  that  could  ! tilated  sewers,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
be  useful  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty  the  objections  to  the  present  system  of  sewerage. ! 
Queen,  for  the  decoration  of  Wolsey’s  Chapel,  How  many,  by  breathing  this  polluted  atmo- 
Windaor  j it  is  therefore  my  duty  to  give  you  an  sphere,  are  drawn  to  the  dram-shop,  the  drug-  j 
account  of  the  use  I have  made  of  the  blocks  shop,  and  the  grave?  Our  cemeteries  are  pre- ! 
you  sent  me,  and  acquaint  you  with  my  observa-  maturely  full.  How  many  of  those  who  lie 
tions.  It  is  incontestable,  and  every  one  versed  there  are  victims  of  slow  poisoning  by  an  irra- 
in  mineralogy  will  directly  admit,  that  your  tional  system  of  unventilated  sewers  ? and  how 
marble  is  the  identical  Rosso  used  by  the  Greeks  ' much  ill-health  among  the  living  is  owing  to  the 
and  Romans,  It  is  a calcareous  substance,  same  cause?  Few  diseases  afflict  humanity 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  containing  sand  of  an  wliich  are  not  aggravated  by  foul  air. 
extreme  fineness,  which  gives  its  grain.  It  is  j How  can  this  evil  be  removed  ? By  ventilating 
divided  by  parallel  layers  of  white  ; moreover,  aewers  on  the  same  principle  as  coal-pits.  Con- 
ib is  very  often  intersected  by  blackish  veins  of  neot  tii©  sewers  of  a house  with  the  kitchen 
delicate  network  J while  the  general  appearance  cjjjmney  (where  there  is  a fire  all  the  year  round), 
of  the  marble  passes  from  a red,  almost  scarlet  : and  you  havean  “ upcast.”  Remove  the  stench- 
in  colour,  to  that  of  ” lie  de  vin,”  or  “ sang-de-  j traps  from  the  inlets  of  the  sowers,  and  they 
bceuf  ’ (wine-lees  or  blood  red),  probably  accord- j becQniQ  “downcasts;”  or,  in  other  words,  a 
ing  to  the  quantity  or  nature  of  the  oxide  it  | Qm-j-gQt  Qf  air  will  pass  down  the  inlets  of  the 
contains.  I shall  not  waste  my  time  in  mentioning  ^ gewera,  along  them,  and  up  the  chimneys,  car- 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  think  the  name  of  rying  away  all  offensive  smells  to  be  dispersed 
Rosso  can  apply  only  to  those  fragments  of  ^be  air  above  the  honsetops,  and  these  gases, 
marble  worked  by  the  ancients.  That  is  not  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  could  not 
worth  speaking  about.  My  experience  in  marble  ; descend  again.  By  this  means  sewers  would  be 
enables  me  to  see  that  the  small  blocks  I have  , cleared  of  the  mephitic  gases  evolved  from  the 
used  were  taken  from  the  uppermost  layer  of  • sewage,  and  which,  under  the  present  system, 
your  quarry,  and  consequently  show^  the  un-  1 escape  into  houses  and  streets.  The  cost  of 
lavourable  side  rather  than  the  beauties  of  the  ' ^bis  plan  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  it  would 
material.  ^I  had  it  sawn  to  use  for  sla,bs  or  baa-  j not  be  necessary  to  apply  it  to  every  bouse, 
reliefs.  Your  Rosso  saws  very  easily ; it  is  I This  plan  is  on  the  principle  of  ventilating 
rather  less  hard,  than  more  so,  than  the  statuary  ' sewers  in  detail.  It  is  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
or  Sicilian,  and  the  expense  of  sawing  is  not  having  a small  number  of  large  chimneys  erected 
more.  The  surface  of  the  Rosso  is  very  smooth  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  whioh  has 
and  equal,  and  is  worked  with  the  greatest ; been  tried  and  failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ease,  with  chisel,  »tc.  It  wears  the  edges  of  it  only  removed  the  gases  from  one  place  to 
tools  on  account  of  the  sand  it  contains,  but  not  another,  and  created  a nuisance  at  another  place, 
enough  to  cause  any  difficulties  in  working.  ^^at  we  want  is  to  prevent  the  aconmulation  of 
Being  sensible  of  the  confidence  placed  in  me  sewage  gases,  to  keep  them  out  of  our  houses, 

before  you  were  acquainted,  and  wishing  besides  and  to  pass  them  off  directly  into  the  atrao- 
to  inform  my  colleagues,  sculptors  or  architects,  i sphere,  where  they  would  be  dilated  and  dis- 
of  the  qualities  of  this  fine  material,  I have  used  persed,  and  thus  rendered  harmless.  And  this 
it  in  the  execution  of  four  bas-reliefs  of  small  . cannot  be  done  more  effectually  than  bv  ventila- 
dimensiODB  for  Wolsey  s Chapel.  I executed  with  : tion  in  detail.  The  more  “downcasts”  and 
my  own  hand  four  subjects,  from  the  rough  to  ^ “ upcasts,”  or  inlets  and  outlets  there  are,  the 
the  completion,  which  I had  polished,  as  is  neces-  more  freely  will  the  air  pass  thi-ough  them  and 
sary  in  the  sculpture  of  coloured  marble.  I then  overpower  their  noxious  gases, 
executed  two  heads  in  profile,  of  Tiberius  and  j may  here  mention  that  I have  heard  it 
Herod,  after  antique  medals.  ^ This  work  is  j objected  to  my  plan  that  by  ventilating  sewers 
quickly  done,  and  the  result  admirable.  I then  through  the  kitchen  chimneys  yon  run  a risk  of 
executed  the  reverse  of  two  medals,  in  which  bringing  sewage  gases  into  the  house,  and  I have 
greater  delicacy  was  necessary,— Judea  Capta  been  told  that  ladies  would  not  like  to  go  into  the 
and  the  Roman  Wolf  medals  of  Titus, — and  was  | kitchen  if  the  chimney  were  connected  with  the 
equally  contented  with  the  material.  The  ad-  gewera.  This  is  a mere  prejudice  similar  to  that 
mixture  of  sand  in  Rcaso,  which  is  so  remark-  which  once  existed  against  the  use  of  coal  in 
able  in  the  antiques  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  and  bouses,  for  burning  which  in  the  city  of  London 
the  Louvre  in  Pans,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  a man  was  hanged  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.; 
sculptor  over  the  marble-worker,  by  giving  and  Stow©  relates  that  as  late  as  1600,  “ The 
solidity  to  the  result  and  power  to  the  subject,  nice  dames  of  London  would  not  come  into  any 
The  dark  red  tone  of  colour  marks  the  outliues  house  or  room  where  sea-coals  were  burned,  nor 
withtheforceand  severity  which  are  so  admirable  willingly  eat  of  the  meat  that  was  either  sod  or 
m reddisb-coloured  bronzes;  m short,  I found  roasted  with  sea-coal  fire.”  The  pipe  of  the 
your  Rosso  possesses  the  qualities  requisite  for  water-closet  is,  however,  infinitely  more  oh- 
successful  sculpture.  Many  slabs  whioh  are  jectionable,  as  under  the  present  system  it  is  a 
used  m the  ornamental  part^f  Wolsey’s  Chap^  gnrfc  of  chimney  to  the  sewers  up  which  gases  | 
ono  a an  a on  n.on  vir>  .o  . nt  o-o  I {otbe  Same  way  Bs  smoke  ascends  chimneys. 


sewers  cause  a large  quantity  of  fresh  air  to  pass 
through  them,  and  render  it  very  improbable  for 
any  offensive  smell  to  be  received  in  the  bouse. 

Robert  Ellioti'. 


have  taken  a sufficient  polish;  others,  less  good 
in  quality,  have  not. 

Artistic  persons,  to  whom  these  details  may 
be  interesting,  will,  I think,  easily  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  chapel,  and  can  see  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the 
Rosso  from  your  quarry.  I am  convinced,  by 
going  deeper  into  it,  that  you  will  obtain  blocks 
incomparably  more  beautiful.  I hope  to  be 
enabled  to  make  use  of  some ; and  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  discovery  of  your  Rosso  Antico, 
— the  true  Rosso,  I repeat, — is  destined  to  be  of 
great  service  in  architecture  and  sculpture." 


An  Enlightening-  Xandlord.  — Lord 
Cheebam  has  at  his  own  cost  just  bad  all  the  cot- 
tages of  his  tenants  at  Latimer  fitted  up  with  gas. 


This  objection,  too,  proves  my  case.  It  evinces 
a dread  of  sewage  gases,  and  shows  the  force  of 
habit,  which  makes  people  indifferent  to  a serious 
danger  which  has  long  existed,  although  they 
dread  an  imaginary  one.  People  do  habitually 
what  they  would  dread  to  do  occasionally.  They 
go  fearlessly  into  one  small  room  called  a water- 
closet  where  there  is  a continual  escape  of 
sewage  gases.  Yet  they  would  not  like  to  con- 
nect another  larger  room,  called  a kitchen,  with 
the  sewers  for  fear  of  an  occasional  escape.  Bat 
there  is  no  fear  even  of  that.  When  a chimney 
smokes  particles  of  soot  are  forced  down,  but 
the  atmosphere  has  no  power  to  force  down  gases 
lighter  than  itself.  And  as  the  chimney  causes 
a draught,  which  is  increased  in  the  day  time 
by  the  fire,  it  would  if  connected  with  the 


THE  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN  ABOUT  ART. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  School 
of  Art  recently,  the  Bishop,  in  distributing  the 
prizes,  urged  that  art  was  a most  important 
element  in  the  work  of  education.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  if  art  did  not  raise  men  to  a higher 
stand,  it  did  not  fulfil  its  mission.  Art  had  a 
moralising,  a bumanising,  and  a spiritualising 
infinencB.  They  should  endeavour  to  Chris- 
tianise art  and  science,  and  impart  to  them 
something  of  a higher  character.  It  was  the 
province  of  religion  to  spiritualise  art,  and  it 
was  the  province  of  art  to  illustrate  religion.  Ha 
would  endeavonr  to  elucidate  this.  In  the  largo 
foundries  of  this  city  men  were  engaged  in  a 
laborious  work — perhaps  it  might  be  called  a 
work  of  drudgery — but  when  they  were  gathered 
together  in  the  hall  of  this  institution  they  were 
raised  high  above  mere  mechanical  work.  They 
could  not  too  highly  estimate  the  advantages  of 
this  institution.  It  not  only  prevented  the 
gratification  of  sensnal  indulgence,  but  it  pro- 
vided a salutary  preventive  of  crime,  and 
liberated  them  from  the  domination  of  their 
carnal  appetites,  and  thus  introduced  them  into 
a higher  latitude  and  a nobler  element.  As 
they  were  aware,  some  of  the  greatest  artists 
were  engaged  in  manual  exercises.  The  first 
introdnetion  of  Hogarth  was  as  an  engraver  of 
bills,  but,  owing  to  being  brought  into  a school 
of  art,  of  considerably  smaller  pretensions  than 
this,  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
delineators  of  the  various  phases  of  human  life. 
He  also  referred  to  Qaintin  Matsys,  to  whose 
memory  a monument  was  erected  at  the  west 
end  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  If 
he  (the  Bishop)  remembered  rightly,  too,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  landscape-painters  the 
world  had  produced,  Claude  Lorraine,  whose 
pictures  they  always  gazed  upon  with  pleasure, 
was  the  son  of  a pastry-cook,  and  for  many 
years  languished  in  obscurity.  Ho  was,  how- 
ever, brought  into  a school  of  art,  and  from  a 
pastry-cook  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
painters.  He  rejoiced  to  fiud  that  this  school 
had  far  out-stripped  in  the  race  sneh  places  as 
Lambeth  and  Newcastle  j that  it  took  precedence 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birmingham, 
Dublin,  Bristol,  and  other  places  ; and  that  it  had 
even  eclipsed  the  two  Universities.  He  had, 
therefore,  a right  to  congratulate  them.  Bathe 
would  remiud  the  students  of  thi  — that  a grave 
responsibility  was  attached  to  them  ; the  credit 
of  the  institution  was  committed  to  their  trust, 
and  they  would  be  answerable  for  maintaining 
the  present  position  of  the  school.  As  had 
been  said  by  a conqueror  of  old,  to  his 
soldiers,  “ Ye  are  my  wings,  on  which  I fly 
to  victory,”  so  Mr.  Taylor  might  say  to  his 
pupils,  "Ye  are  my  wings,  on  which  I fly  to 
glory ;”  for,  without  the  labour  of  the  pupils, 
what  would  become  of  the  industry  of  the 
instructor?  As  he  (the  Bishop)  was  about  to 
distribute  prizes  to  his  younger  friends,  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  them  that  nothing  could  be  done 
withont  indefatigable  diligence.  Many  persons 
erroneously  supposed  that  they  could  grasp 
success  iu  a moment,  and  they  accordingly  did 
nob  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  submitting  to 
that  careful,  indefatigable  labour  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  bo  the  artist  if  he  would 
achieve  success.  If  the  students  would  be  suc- 
cessful as  artists,  they  must  never  let  a day  pass 
without  labonring  at  art.  It  must  be  with  them 
in  their  walks,  and  in  their  private  meditations. 
They  must  never  depart  from  it,  and  it  would 
never  depart  from  them.  If  they  did  this,  then, 
by  God’s  help,  they  would  be  successful.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  the  delightful  views,  seen 
by  the  educated  eye,  even  in  the  flats  of  Lincoln- 
shire.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  were  beauties 
in  this  English  Holland.  He  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  make  a reference  to  a relative  of  hia 
own,  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  who  left  hia  beanii- 
ful  home  amongst  the  Lakes  to  visit  him  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  who  told  the  speaker,  in  reply  to  hia 
inquiry  as  to  what  beauties  he  could  see  in  the 
flats  of  Cambridgeshire,  that  he  lived  in  a 
beautiful  country  in  order  that  he  might  see 
beauties  everywhere.  The  late  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  said  that  he  saw  no  beauties  iu 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo  until  he  had  studied 
their  works,  and  then  he  appreciated  them,  and 
became  enamoured  of  their  beauties  and  excel- 
lences. The  great  use  of  material  objects  was 
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to  lead  them  to  the  study  of  ideal  objects.  They 
might  copy  objects  exactly,  bat  if  they  did  no 
more  than  this,  they  would,  like  photographers, 
be  merely  machines,  working  machines.  They 
must  endeavour  to  have  an  ideal  in  their  minds, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  ideal  mould  they  must  go  to 
that  which  was  spiritual  and  unseen.  As 
Michelangelo,  who  was  not  merely  the  greatest 
of  scalptors  and  painters,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
of  poets,  had  written  : — 

“Heaven. born,  the  soul  abeavonward  course  must  bold; 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
(Eor  wbat  d^Hj'bta  Ibe  sense  is  false  and  weak) 

Ideal  Form,  the  universal  mould. 

The  wise  man,  1 allirm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes  ; nor  will  he  lend 
His  heart  to  aught  which  doth  on  time  depend, 

’Tie  sense,  unbridled  will,  and  not  true  love 
That  kills  the  soul : lore  betters  wbat  is  beot. 

Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heaven  above." 


AKCniTECTUEAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  numerous  instances  of  failure  in  engi- 
ncering  structures  of  late  years  seems  at  length 
calculated  bo  point  to  the  expediency  of  farther 
researches  in  relation  to  the  principles  upon 
which  that  so-called  science  is  conducted. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature  would  be  likely  to 
embrace  the  present  condition  of  many  important 
erections  which  subserve  tho  exigencies  of 
public  requirements ; and  probably  foremost 
in  this  list  might  be  reckoned  the  tabular  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits.  The  condition  of  that 
structure  has  for  years  past  been  such  as  to 
cause  considerable  apprehension  iu  certain 
directions,  and  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether 
the  circumstances  may  not  be  grave  enough  to 
render  the  subject  entitled  to  more  than  passing 
comment.  It  may  be  customary,  as  we  may  te 
aware,  in  analogous  cases  to  await  the  occur- 
rence of  some  actual  catastrophe  ; but  instances 
may  suggest  themselves  of  sufficiently  threaten- 
ing importance  to  admit  of  departure  from  more 
jealously  observed  roles. 

From  the  statement  Of  late  authorities  upon 
the  progress  of  engineering  science,  the  develop- 
ment of  it  would  be  made  to  appear  coincident 
with  the  more  extended  application  of  iron  to 
straotural  purposes. 

As  a constructive  art,  perhaps,  the  value, — or, 
it  may  be  said,  the  more  essential  features, — of 
scientific  engineering  might  be  capable  of  being 
closely  identified  with  tho  employment  and 
adaptation  of  iron  in  the  direction  intended, 
subject  or  opeu  to  improvements  in  tho  method 
of  its  application  corresponding  with  changes 
which  may  have  been  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  its  production  and 
manufacture. 

The  practice  of  modern  engineering  could,  in 
accordance  with  these  views,  and  in  an  important 
sense,  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  theory  and 
determination  of  the  elastic  properties  of  iron. 
As  one  of  the  more  singular  qualities  of  this 
material,’  it  has  been  discovered  that  its  resis- 
tance is  not  constant  or  uniform  when  exposed 
to  dissimilar  strains.  This  is  true  of  its  mole- 
cular cohesiveueas  when  pressed  as  of  its  ad- 
hesive properties  when  pulled.  It  seems  to 
possess  no  elements  of  constant  strength,  even 
where  it  may  nob  be  subjected  to  dissimilar 
strains.  A bar  of  iron,  which  might  remain 
intact  under  a gradually  applied  strain  of  50 
tons,  would  give  way  under  a suddenly  applied 
strain  of  30  or  40  tone,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  steel  has,  under  strains  of  this  description, 
been  known  to  have  possessed  fewer  elements  of 
strength  than  iron,  it  being  susceptible  of 
ready  fracture  by  a trivial  blow,  if  suddenly 
applied. 

It  is  not  without  a certain  recognition  of  these 
qualities  that  the  art  of  building  in  iron  baa  been 
sought  to  be  more  widely  extended,  and  their 
recognition  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
consideration  of  other  associated  properties  of 
iron  of  a more  or  leas  favourable  character,  per- 
haps, and  which  may  deserve  to  be  attentively 
weighed  in  instances  of  its  adoption. 

The  stability  of  suspension  structures,  which 
are  believed  to  well  exemplify  the  general  pro- 
perties of  iron,  as  well  as  affording  instances  of 
its  more  favourable  appliance,  is  eminently  de- 
pendent upon  the  assumed  elastic  properties  of 
the  materials  of  which  such  structures  may  be 
formed,  aud  probably  there  may  be  but  few  cou- 
atrnctioDS  in  which  iron  is  seen  to  be  largely 
employed  which  do  not  exhibit  at  some  parts,  if 
not  at  cardinal  parts,  tho  elements  of  the  suspon- 
sion  principle. 

From  the  inherent  qualities  of  iron,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  derived  that  greater  advan- 


tages may  be  claimed  as  to  its  adaptation  in 
proportion  as  it  may  be  applied  constructively  to 
sustain  pulling  or  tensile  strains. 

Occasions  may  be  adduced,  no  doubt,  of  its 
employment  in  other  forms  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
new  terminal  station  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
in  vertical  supports,  compression  arches,  aud  in 
the  more  recently  projected  system  of  continuous 
tubes. 

What  we  would  more  especially  note  at  this  point 
is  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  unequivocably 
shown  that  the  action  or  ultimate  strength  of 
equal  quantities  of  iron  and  in  replicate  forms 
varies  as  to  tho  method  in  which  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  its 
application  in  its  tensile  capacity. 

The  variation  iu  the  degree  of  energy  or 
strength  of  resistance  which  iron  is  seen  to 
possess  when  it  may  be  employed  respectively 
in  the  form  of  a normal  or  inverted  arch,  while 
embodying  one  of  its  more  obscure  properties, 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  economy  and  ex- 
pediency of  certain  modes  of  its  adoption  as  a 
building  material. 

A beam  of  iron  placed  over  a certain  span  , vided  at  the  extremitiesof  the  limbs  within  which 
would,  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  weight,  be  ' the  accamulating  and  applied  strains  could  bo 
accumulating  the  elements  of  eventual  rupture ; ' taken  up,  the  structure  would  rupture  at  thes® 
while  one-twentieth  part  of  its  substance,  if;  parts  from  compression.  To  meet  this  a pyra- 
suspended  above  it,  would  by  connexion  with  the  ! midal  extension  may  be  noted  at  the  base  of  tha 
beam  admit  of  the  passing  over  of  superadded  [ arched  limbs  of  the  Midland  roof,  and  may  ba 
loads.  It  was  proposed,  we  believe,  some  two  ' compensated  for  in  other  arched  form  struclurea 
or  three  years  since,  by  Mr.  Cowper,  of  the  Insti-  j in  iron  by  spandrels  aud  other  substituted  means, 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  construct  bridges}  The  study  of  the  science  of  engineering  has 
with  inverted  instead  of  upon  normal  arches  in  been  compared  by  Mr.  Fowler  to  the  study  of 
iron,  as  an  intermediate  class  of  erection  between  j the  science  of  medicine.  The  resemblaoce, 
suspension  and  ordinary  arch-formed  structures  I however,  would  not  appear  to  be  intended  to  be 
of  the  nature  in  view  ; but  Mr.  Peter  Barlow  i too  widely  conveyed,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
observes  that  if  the  back  chains  of  a suspension  [ duty  to  seek  to  inquire  how  far  or  not  the  corn- 
bridge  were  removed,  and  a compression  tube  I pariaon  should  be  extended. 

applied  uniting  the  extremities  of  a curved  I Mr.  Fowler  observes,  that  “ although  we  know 
suspension  chain,  four  times  the  quantity  of' from  history  that  men  have  existed  from  the 


pendent  of  the  architectural  elements  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  ribs,  comprehending  a 
span  of  245  ft.,  are  continued  in  a series  of 
twenty-five  principal  and  a corresponding  num- 
ber of  inferior  ribs,  which  constitute  the  main 
frame-work  of  the  building  ; and  apart  from  its 
being  the  largest  roof  yet  constructed,  it  pos- 
sesses claims  of  scientific  importance  as  the 
direct  antithesis  of  that  system  which  is  advo- 
cated by  the  engineer’s  brother,  Mr.  Peter 
Barlow,  as  to  the  eccnomical  and  practical 
adaptation  of  iron  to  structural  purposes.  Re- 
verting for  a moment,  and  in  view  of  the  late 
occurrence  at  King’s  College,  to  the  self-inflicted 
rupture  of  continuous  horizontal  girders  or 
beams,  such  members,  if  altered  to  the  form  of 
an  arch,  would  have  the  point  of  probable  rup- 
ture translated  to  new  localities,  and  admit  of  a 
certain  margin  of  useful  effect. 

The  direction  of  the  tendency  to  rupture  might 
then  be  regarded  as  having  been  diverted  down 
the  opposing  limbs,  accamulatiug  and  being 
retained  or  conveyed  away  at  their  base.  Should 
sufficient  extent  of  metal,  however,  not  be  pro- 


metal  would  be  demanded  to  obtain  equal 
rigidity,  and  it  appears  that  this  costly  element 
would  not  be  altogether  escaped  iu  inverted  arch 
bridges. 

The  deflection  of  beams  or  girders  from  their 
own  weight  alone,  and  their  increased  deflection 
by  superadded  weights  up  to  the  point  of  rup- 
ture, is  said  to  coincide  with  the  development  or 
generation  of  series  of  strains  whose  direction 
may  be  shown,  and  which,  arriving  at  certain 
localised  parts,  may  be  seized  and  conveyed  away 
by  appropriate  connexions  and  means  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  structure,  as  electricity  may  be  carried 
away  from  accumulatiog  points  by  conductors. 
It  is  assorted  that  no  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  the  section  of  metal  required  in  oases  of 
large  span,  and  that  by  no  calculation  can  the 
point  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  when  distor- 
tion will  commence]  but  the  observation  is  more 
intended  to  apply,  as  regards  iron  strnotures,  to 
those  not  included  in  the  Buspension  system. 

Architecturally  considered,  all  attempts  to 
blend  modern  eugineeriug  theories  with  more 
established  usages  of  building  have  resulted  less 
happily,  perhaps,  than  conld  have  been  desired. 


earliest  times  who  have  been  distiuguished  by 
great  mechanical  capacity,  remarkable  skill  in 
working  materials,  profound  science,  and  con- 
structive knowledge  ; yet  it  is  only  during  the 
present  century  that  civil  engineering  can  be 
considered  to  have  become  a distract  and  recog- 
nised profession.  Now,  however,  it  has  assumed 
the  position  of  an  art  of  the  highest  order. 
Perhaps  we  may,  without  arrogance,  be  entitled 
to  claim  for  it  the  title  of  a true  science.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  define  and  describe 
a civil  engineer  in  a few  general  words,  but  all 
such  attempts  have  been  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory.” 

While  some  might,  perhaps,  regret  the  irreso- 
lution which  has  been  declared  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  more  intelligent  designation  of 
an  important  body,  a less  unsatisfactory  ap- 
proach may  be  made  in  this  direction  in  propor- 
tion as  their  labours  extend  over  a wider 
experience.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear 
bub  a capable  hardship,  should  a science  con- 
fessedly of  such  immaturity  be  led  in  order  to 
steer  altogether  clear  of  any  imputation  of 
arrogance,  while  retaining  all  the  elements  of  a 


Especially  with  reference  to  disasters  inci- j science,  postpone  its  claims,  for  the  time,  to  tho 
dent  to  the  construction  of  roofs,  perhaps  where  j dignity  aud  confidence  of  a truo  one.  It  is  a 
iron  may  have  been  largely  employed  in  con- 1 science  which,  perhaps,  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
junction  with  masonry,  more  particularly  may ' so  free  as  might  be  wished,  from  occurrences 
this  ba  noted.  Tho  distrust  which  at  one  time , that  may  associate  themselves  in  some  degree 
culminated  in  the  proximate  fall  of  the  building  I with  the  attempts  to  which  Mr.  Fowler  has 
which  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inter-  ! referred,  if  not  to  point  to  the  expediency  of  a 
national  Exhibition  of  1SG2,  at  South  Keosiog-  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  the  position  which 
bon,  may  be  well  borne  in  mind.  The  apprehen- ' should  bo  assigned  to  it  amongst  leading  arts, 
sion  to  which  that  circumstance  gave  rise  has  ! The  annals  of  engineering,  although  volumin- 
been  scarcely  diminished  to  the  extent  that  ous,  do  not  appear  to  bridge  over  any  wide 
could  be  wished  by  analogous  occurrences  of  j historical  interval,  as  Mr.  Fowler  has  remarked,, 
later  date.  In  this  direction  it  would  seem,  in  | but  it  is  said  rather  to  be  founded  upon  the  dia- 
an  engineering  point  of  view,  that  eminent  | coveries  of  comparatively  recent  times.  Mr. 
scope  would  be  aftbrded  for  farther  inquiry  into  , Ilamber  says  as  the  reader  escapes  from  the 
the  merits  of  the  system  embodied  iu  the  St. : preamble  of  his  subject  that  “he  will  then  come 
Pancras  Station.  ' to  the  period  when  the  rude  constructions  of  the 

No  ordinary  arch-formed  roof  in  iron  of  great  inhabitants  of  China  and  tho  Himalaya  moun- 
spau  would  appear  to  be  intrinsically  or  neces-  tains  of  India  suggested  the  mode  of  passing 


sarily  safe.  Tlie  rupture  of  the  tie-bars,  by  the 
tendency  of  the  limbs  of  the  arch  to  spread,  or 
the  contraction  of  the  span  and  demoralisation  of 
tho  members  supporting  the  structure  by  a 
negation  of  the  action  which  they  may  have 
been  originally  intended  to  fulfil,  are  among 
some  of  the  causes  tending  to  disturb  and 
imperil  the  stability  of  modern  iron  roofs  of  the 
description  alluded  to. 

These  elements  of  instability  are  observed  to 
have  been  well  avoided  in  the  St.  Pancras  roof. 
This  structure  is  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pointed 
Gothic  arch,  composed  of  two  immense  limbs  of 
built-up  ironwork,  uniting  io  the  centre  of  the 
span,  at  a height  of  160  It.  from  the  springing, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  altogether  inde- 


over  chasms  and  rivers  by  means  of  a suspended 
way.”  From  this  point  one  is  briefly  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  iron  bridge  over  the  river 
Tees.  After  the  erection  of  this  structure,  it  is 
stated  that  more  than  half  a century  had  elapsed, 
when  we  arrived  at  what  is  regarded  as  the  cul- 
minating point  or  crisis  of  practical  engineering 
embodied  in  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

The  degeneration  of  this  structure  has  long 
attracted  attention  in  engineering  circles,  and 
may  be  calculated  shortly  to  invite  a considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  strength- 
ened or  superseded  by  an  improved  connexion. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  the  science  of  con- 
struction in  iron  or  architectural  engiueering  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  more  prominent  features 
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if  not  its  accepted  date,  from  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  this  structare.  Bat  many  of  the  con- 
clusions which  were  then  arrived  at  no  longer 
coincide  with  the  tendencies  of  modern  engi- 
neering  with  reference  either  to  the  ascertained 
strength  and  properties  of  materials  or  their 
mode  of  application. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  “ with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  present  snspension  bridge  for  the  proposed 
traffic  it  was  found  difficult  to  devise  any  means 
of  sufficiently  strengthening  it  that  did  not 
involve  an  almost  entire  reconstruction,  and  great 
difficulty  was  similarly  found  in  attempting  to 
render  any  suspension  bridge  sufficiently  rigid 
for  railway  traffic  by  means  of  ordinary  trussing. 
When  the  passing  load  is  small  compared  with 
the  weight  of  the  chains  and  of  the  structure 
itself,  there  is,  indeed,  no  difficulty  ; but  the  con- 
struction of  a platform,  450  fo.  long,  sufficiently 
rigid  for  railway  traffic,  almost  amounts  to  the 
construction  of  the  tube  itself.”  These  diffi- 
culties will  be  seen  to  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  conclusion  which  was  arrived  at  altogether 
set  aside  in  presence  of  the  span  of  Niagara 
Bridge,  which  is  nearly  twice  450  ft.,  and  has 
yet  been  rendered  sufficiently  rigid  for  the  pur- 
poses of  locomotive  traffic,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  resemblance  to  a tube,  and  aiTords  a notable 
economy  of  material  as  compared  with  the 
Menai  structure. 

There  are  also  more  modern  instances  of 
improvement.  Since  the  time  of  Brunei,  who  ' 
did  with  reference  to  the  flexible  adaptation  of 
iron  what  Sir  Charles  Fox  did  with  that  material ! 
in  another  form  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  : 
application  of  iron  to  building  purposes  has  I 
undergone  wide  and  important  changes,  and  the  ! 
science  of  engineering  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ' 
reached  any  determinate  form.  It  is  a quality  ' 
of  engineering  science  to  adapt  its  designs  to 
special  circumstances,  and  consequently  it  never  | 
ceases  to  be  experimental — a circumstance  which  | 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  in  the  interests 
of  that  science.  This  may  be  instanced  in  the  ! 
curious  and  interesting  succession  of  bridges 
lately  erected  over  the  Thames  in  cases  even 
where  the  circumstances  and  the  requirements 
were  alike;  and  it  is  this  experimental  feature 
which,  in  our  view,  somewhat  detracts  from  the 
practical  value  and  importance  of  the  science, 
and  would  in  a measure  naturally  be  the  case 
where  every  newly-projected  undertaking  can  be 
regarded  as  upon  its  trial. 

From  more  recent  investigations  upon  the 
strength  and  durable  properties  of  iron,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  its  application  in  a structural  point  of 
view  may  be  brought  more  and  more  within  the 
limits  of  an  exact  science,  but  nntil  that  time 
arrives  those  who  may  be  concerned  in  important 
architectural  works  will  be  more  solicitous  as  to 
the  ultimate  advantages  of  its  more  extensive 
adoption. 

Standing  alone  as  an  independent  and  im- 
portant branch  of  constructive  science,  the  art 
in  view  may  advance  more  truly  to  its  aims, 
and  eventually  claim  that  recognition  which 
Mr.  Fowler  appears  at  a loss  to  imagine  should 
by  some  portions  of  the  public  be  now  withheld 
from  it,  and  which  might  well  bo  attributed,  as 
his  words  could  at  the  present  moment  be  taken 
to  suggest,  to  bewilderment  either  in  or  out  of 
the  profession, 

THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  IN 
AMERICA. 

Thoitas  Con^nolly,  stonemason,  who  went  to 
America  on  the  part  of  brother-workmen,  we 
believe,  to  report  on  the  position  of  the  trades 
there,  has  written  a sensible  letter  to  the  Tele- 
graph. We  reprint  a part  of  it  referring  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  : — 

The  rich  can  be  well  housed  everywhere;  but 
how  fares  it  with  the  poor  of  New  York,  of 
whom  there  are  quite  as  many  in  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  in  any  other  city  of  the  world  ? 
You  will  find  as  many  idlers  around  the  liquor- 
stores,  as  many  beggars  and  Arabs  in  the  streets, 
and  more  people  crowded  into  the  tenement 
houses  than  I ever  witnessed  in  the  moat  popu- 
lous parts  of  London.  In  fact,  all  the  working 
people  live  in  those  tenement  houses  from  five  to 
seven  stories  high,  of  which  there  are  some 
20,000  in  New  York.  In  most  of  these  houses 
as  many  as  thirty-six  families  live  ; and  I was  in 
one  of  about  24  ft.  frontage,  which  contained 
fifty-two  families.  The  people  hero  are  packed 
as  close  as  herrings  in  a barrel,  aud  are  in  some 
parts  twice  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as  in 
any  city  of  Europe.  In  their  construction  not 
the  slightest  attention  is  paid  to  light  or  ventila- 


tion. They  are  usually  four  rooms  in  depth, — 
the  centre  ones  lighted  from  the  front  and  back 
rooms.  You  have  to  grope  your  way  up  the 
staircase;  for  it  is  without  light  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  water  is  plentiful  enough,  and 
always  on.  New  York  receives  60,000,000 

gallons  per  day  from  the  Croton  Kiver,  about 
thirty  miles  off;  but  from  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  ground  upon  which  many  of  the  houses 
are  built,  it  is  impossible  for  the  drainage  to 
be  perfect  ; and  were  it  not  that  New 
York  is  swept  by  the  clear  sea  breezes,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  of  those  houses 
would  be  hotbeds  of  misery,  disease,  and  death — 
more  especially  in  the  houses  where  the  poor 
tailor  is  worked  to  death,  where  the  son  of 
St.  Crispin  has  to  work  far  into  the  night  to  earn 
a living,  and  the  poor  seamstress,  “ weary  and 
worn,”  as  in  the  old  country,  is  “ plying  her 
needle  and  thread”  to  provide  a scanty  living 
for  herself,  and,  perhaps,  her  little  ones.  Another 
Peabody  is  wanted  here  ; and  some  say  that  he 
I will  be  found  in  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  who,  by  a 
I happy  coincidence,  is  a native  of  the  British 
Isles.  I learn  that  ho  contemplates  building 
I homes  for  working  people  at  some  distance  from 
I the  City,  and  constructing  a railroad  to  them. 
I hope,  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow  working-men 
here,  that  the  statement  may  be  true  ; but,  in  my 
j opinion,  they  could  do  a deal  for  themselves  if 
they  had  the  will ; for  across  the  rivers  to 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  there  are  some  twenty 
ferry-boats  running  every  five  minutes,  and  in 
those  places  homes  are  better  and  cheaper.  But 
men  will  be  near  their  work  if  they  can,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  Those  miserable, 
uncomfortable,  unhealthy  flats  in  the  tenement 
houses  are  let  at  from  30  dollars  to  40  dollars  per 
month;  so  that  a working  man  with  a wife  and  a 
conple  of  children  cannot  get  the  poorest  house 
accommodation  for  less  than  12  dollars  per  month. 
The  houses  are  all  heated  with  stoves,  in  which 
anthracite  coal  at  12  dollars  aton  is  burned,  andon 
which  the  cooking  is  all  done.  Every  family  has 
its  own  stove,  which  they  remove  like  any  other 
piece  of  furniture,  when  about  to  leave;  they 
economise  fuel,  and  heat  the  rooms  much  better 
than  open  fireplaces ; and  they  could  be  used 
with  much  advantage  where  fuel  is  dear  in 
England.  It  fares  little  better  with  single  men 
and  women,  who,  through  emigration,  are  in  vast 
numbers  here;  they  live  in  boarding-houses, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  tene- 
ment houses,  fitted  with  beds  in  every  room 
except  one,  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  set 
apart  for  meals.  The  inmates  pay  from  6 dollars 
to  7 dollars  a week,  and  I admit  that  the  food  is 
very  good.  There  is  meat  at  everymeal;  break- 
fast before  they  go  out  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
dinner  at  twelve,  and  tea  at  sixp.m., — no  supper, 
like  working  men  in  London.  A large  bell  sum- 
mons all  to  meals,  and  if  yon  fail  to  attend  you 
get  nothing  till  the  next  time.  On  Sundays  or 
holidays  you  keep  your  bedroom,  or  go  out. 
Food  here  is  about  the  same  price  as  in  England, 
but  nob  so  good.  Without  entering  into  details, 


which  I must  reserve  for  future  letters,  when  I 
describe  the  condition  of  the  trades,  my  present 
conviction  is,  that  a working  man  in  any  trade 
here  does  not  enjoy  so  much  social  comfort  as  a 
man  of  the  same  trade  in  England,  with  both  in 
full  employment. 


THE  SPACE  AT  TEE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

With  referenco  to  the  memorial  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arohitects  pointing  out  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  leaving  the  tri- 
angular piece  of  ground  as  it  is,  riobuilt  on,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  accede  to 
this  request,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  compelling  streets  to 
be  of  nob  less  width  than  40  ft.,  ought  effectually 
to  stop  the  present  scheme  for  building  on  it. 

Neiio. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  TIMBER. 

An  engineer  writes, — 

Having  been  permitted,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  Bayly  & Pox,  timber  merchants  and 
owners  of  aaw-mills  and  croosoting  works  in 
Plymouth  and  at  Oreston,  to  be  present  at  the  in- 
spection of  a number  of  pieces  of  wood  prepared 
to  test  the  value  of  various  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  for  sub-marine  work,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed  statement  of  results, 
thinking  it  may  be  interesting  to  manyofyoar 
readers.  The  experiments  have  been  made  at 
the  Great  Western  Docks  here  in  still  water, 
20  ft.  deep.  The  wood  has  been  constantly 
covered  for  nearly  two  years  and  a half.  The 
blocks  have  hung  one  over  another  on  a chain 
which  passed  through  them  ; a distance  of  about 
10  in.  being  kept  between  each,  and  the  whole 
attached  to  a heavy  mooring,  and  sunk.  Having 
again  sunk  the  whole,  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  note  the  effect  which  longer  immersion  will 
have  upon  them.  My  own  opinion  leads  me  to 
think  the  value  of  the  creosoting  process  over 
any  other  will  be  more  apparent  each  year,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  a further  term  of  two  years 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  the  unprepared 
pieces  of  pine  remaining. 

The  timber  was  sunk  in  the  Great  Western 
Docks,  Plymouth,  on  the  lOchof  June,  1867,  and 
examined  on  the  9th  of  December,  1SG9. 

Preparation  of  the  Timber  for  Experiine^it. — 
The  timber  to  be  creosoted  was  dried  under  a 
shed,  with  full  circulation  of  air,  for  six  weeks, 
then  creosoted  under  pressure,  from  45  to  50 
gallons  of  oil  to  the  load  being  absorbed. 

Timber  to  be  kyanised  was  dried  as  above, 
then  steeped  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
during  24  hours  for  each  inch  in  thickness. 
Three  pounds  of  sublimate  per  load  (50  cubic 
feet)  being  used. 

Timber  for  the  sulphate  of  copper  process  was 
dried  as  above,  then  steeped  for  14  days  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1 lb.  to  8 gallons 
of  water  being  used. 

Timber  un  preserved  was  also  dried  as  above. 


Description  of  Wood. 


Quebec  Yellow  Piai 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Quebec  Red  Pine 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Memel  Timber 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

American  Oak 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

American  Elm 
Ditto 
’ Ditto 
Ditto 
Eoglish  Elm 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
English  Oak 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
English  Beech 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Swedish  Timber 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Pitch  Pine  Timber 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Eow  prepared. 


Condition  on  Examination. 


Creosoted 

Kyanised  

Unprepared  | 

Sulphate  of  Copper  . 

Creosoted  

Kyanised 

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  C ’pper  . 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  , 

Unprepared  . 

Sulphate  of  Copper  . 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  . 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  . 

Creosoted  , 

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  ., 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  ., 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  

Unprepared 
Sulphate  of  Copper  .. 

Creosoted  

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  .. 

Creos'ited  ; 

Kyanised  

Unprepared  

Sulphate  of  Copper  ., 


Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

I Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

I Much  worm-eaten  and  reduced  in  size. 
Much  worm-eaten. 

Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

I Ditto 

Mach  worm-eaten  aud  redneed  in  size. 
Much  worm-eaten. 

' Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

. Much  worm-eaten. 

Rather  worm-eaten. 

I Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

Ditto 

Slightly  worm-eaten. 

Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

, Perfectly  fresh  aud  sound. 

I Ditto 

Much  worm-eaten. 

I Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

Perfeclly  fresh  and  sound. 

Dilt-) 

Much  worm-eaten. 

Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

Ditto 

Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

Perfectly  fresh  and  sound. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

-Much  worm-eaten,  with  growth  of  weed. 
Slightly  worm-eaten,  with  growth  of  weed. 
Perlectly  fresh  and  sound. 

Ditto 

Much  worm-eaten  and  reduced  in  size. 
.Much  worm-eaten,  with  growth  of  weed. 

I Perfectly  fresh  aud  sound, 

I Very  slightly  worm-eaten. 

I Much  worm-eaten,  with  growth  of  weed. 

I Slightly  worm-eaten,  with  growth  of  weed. 


s 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

Despite  tie  complaintB  tiat  have  freqnently 
I been  made,  and  are  still  occasionallj  made,  of 
t the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway, 

I the  number  of  passengers  who  have  availed 
1 themselves  of  its  trains  has  steadily  increased 
1 from  the  date  of  its  opening.  In  the  first  year 
I the  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  line 
I was  9,455,175.  During  the  year  just  closing  it 
i is  estimated  that  the  number  of  people  conveyed 
t over  the  system-'-very  much  extended  since  the 
1 last-mentioned  date — will  be  no  leas  than  40 
1 millions!  The  whole  number  of  passengers  who 
' will,  it  is  estimated,  have  made  use  of  the  line 
1 up  to  the  end  of  the  year  18G9  is  just  over  150 
i millions  ! These  figures  are  too  large  to  convey 
1 any  very  definite  impression  to  the  mind.  The 
I greatest  number  of  workmen  who  have  been 
I carried  by  the  trains  appropriated  to  their  use  in 
I one  week  has  been  18,675,  and  the  number 
I carried  in  the  half-year  ending  June  30th  was 
: 342,174.  A good  deal  is  being  done  to  improve 
: the  ventilation  of  some  parts  of  the  tunnel,  and 
I of  one  or  two  of  the  stations.  At  Portland- 
! road,  for  instance,  the  tops  or  coverings  have 
1 been  taken  off  the  two  domes,  and  by  this  means 
; a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  into 
the  station.  At  Gowor-street  a still  greater  im- 
provement has  been  effected  by  the  purchase 
: and  demolition  of  two  houses,  one  on  either  side 
I of  the  line.  In  this  way  open  access  has  been 
■ provided  to  the  platforms,  and  this,  which  was 
until  lately  the  worst,  will  now  be  one  of  the 
1 best  ventilated  stations  on  the  underground 
; portion  of  the  railway.  The  construction  of  the 
St.  John’s-wood  branch  was  a great  aid  to  venti- 
lation ; and  a scheme  has  already  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  making  an 
opening  in  the  roof  between  Gower-street  and 
King’s-cross. 


MES.  TAIT’S  ORPHANAGE,  ST.  PETER’S, 
THANET. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a permanent  home  for 
' orphans,  initiated  by  Mrs.  Tait,  wife  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  has  been  laid  on  a site 
1 near  the  Arohbishop’s  marine  residence,  Stone- 
I house, St. Peter’s.  Wounderstand  ibwillbein  the 
I Gothic  stylo,  and  will  be  100  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 

' wide.  The  dressings  will  be  of  Donlting  stone, 
the  internal  walls  being  built  of  brick,  faced 
with  flints  obtained  in  this  neighbourhood.  Red 
bricks  will  bo  introduced  as  bands  and  relieving 
. arches;  and  the  entire  building  will  be  covered 
with  tiles.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
: about  sixty  orphans  belonging  to  the  Canterbury 
and  London  dioceses,  who  will,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Tait,  be  in  the  care  of  sisters 
from  St.  Peter's,  Clapham.  A chapel  will  be 
erected,  59  ft.  by  18  fc.  The  coat  of  erection 
will  amount,  it  is  estimated,  to  nearly  6,000f.,  of 
whicb2,6001.  have  been  obtained  upto  the  present 
time.  The  building  is  to  be  finished  and  ready 
for  occupation  by  April,  1871.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
is  the  architect;  aud  Mr.  Thos.  Williams,  of 
Kentish  Town,  is  the  builder. 


THE  GRANITE  COLUMNS  OP  THE 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  the  report  of  tho 
engineers  appointed  to  examine  the  piers  of  the 
Holborn  Valley  Viaduct  Bridge  over  Parringdon- 
street,  affords  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ross  of 
Mull  Granite  Quarries,  from  which  the  red 
granite  of  tho  piers  was  quarried,  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  cause  of  the  giving  way  of 
these  stones,  and  inquiring  publicly  what  depar- 
ture from  Mr.  Haywood’s  original  design  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Bidder, 
& Harrison.  I send  you  copy  of  tracing  of  the 
piers,  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Haywood’s  orders 
nearly  three  years  ago.  This  tracing  was  fur- 
nished in  order  that  I might  give  an  estimate  to 
him  of  the  probable  coat  of  these  piers.  You  will 
observe  in  this  tracing  joints  are  shown  at 
12  iu.  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ross  of  Mull 
granite,  and  at  9 in.  from  the  top  of  the 
same  granite.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
fracture  of  these  12-in.  and  9-in.  stones  has  been 
caused  by  hollow  beds,  aud  the  improper  use  by 
the  contractors  of  detached  bits  of  lead,  instead 
of  a continuous  sheet  or  ring  of  that  metal,  the 
matter  that  I wish  now  to  elucidate  is,  that  these 
comparatively  thin  stones  upon  which  the  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure  would  be  imposed 
formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  the 
reason  for  that  being  the  case. 


When  the  design  was  shown  to  me  in  February, 
1867,  and  the  time  (about  twelve  months  there- 
after) within  which  the  work  was  to  be  finished 
was  named,  I represented  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  time  were 
the  piers  circnlar  in  form  instead  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  drawing;  the  reason  of  this  being, 
that  the  time  taken  by  the  masons  in  preparing, 
and  by  the  machine-men  iu  polishing,  would  be 
considerably  shortened  by  the  adoption  of  the 
circular  form.  To  this  Mr.  Haywood  would  not 
consent ; therefore  the  thin  and,  unless  care- 
fully laid,  weak  pieces  of  stone  were  retained 
in  the  design. 

I have  frequently  admired  the  patience  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  London  submitted  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  opening  of  this 
noble  Viaduct  being  so  long  deferred,  mainly 
that  the  piers  of  this  bridge  should  be  angular 
instead  of  circular,  and  the  great  simplicity 
with  which  Mr.  Deputy  Fry  explained  that  the 
delay  was  from  the  difficulty  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  ground,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  arches  of  the  roadway  both  east  and  west 
of  Farringdon-street  were  completed  many 
months  before  the  bridge,  the  land  for  which 
was  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  Mr.  Fry  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  600  gnineas’  worth  of  plate, 
and  the  public  by  the  sight  of  fractured  piers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Ross  of  Mull  granite 
quarries  are  too  well  aware  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  stone  to  fearmuch  loss  from  tho 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  damage  done  to  these 
piers.  We  knew  that  when  the  truth  came  to 
be  known,  it  would  be  found  that  the  stone  was 
not  at  fault. 

The  massive  columns  of  Blackfriara  Bridge 
were  taken  from  the  same  part  of  the  quarries  ; 
and  I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  engi- 
neer of  that  structure,  that  he  ascertained  by 
experiment  with  a polished  piece  of  Ross  of 
Mull  granite,  3 in.  in  diameter,  evenly  bedded, 
that  the  ernsbing  point  was  nine  tons  per  square 
inch.  Or  one  hundred  times  more  than  the  weight 
borne  by  the  fractured  piers  at  Farringdon- 
street.  G.  W.  Muia. 

P.S. — It  is  necessary  I should  explain  that 
although  the  fraotured  stones  were  taken  from 
the  quarries  at  the  Ross  of  Mull,  the  proprietors 
are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  quarrying, 
dressing,  polishing,  or  fixing  of  these  stones, 
these  operations  having  been  undertaken  by  tho 
contractors  for  the  Viaduct. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Sir, — The  case  of  Davies  v.  Remmetfc,  reported 
in  your  last  issue,  in  which  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  landlady  of  a house  let  furnished, 
bub  more  or  less  uninhabitable  by  reason  of 
defective  drainage,  the  tenant  relying  on  an  im- 
plied warranty,  is  instructive,  as  confirming  in 
degree  the  obliteration  of  a nice  distiuebion  in 
our  truly  feudal  laws  of  landlord  and  tenant, — 
laws  made  evidently  by  legislators  who  occupied 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter  position.  That 
there  is  never  any  covenant  or  promise  implied 
at  law  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  on  letting  an 
unfurnished  house  that  it  is  reasonably  fib  for 
habitation,  is  clearly  established;  bub  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  such  an  implied  warranty 
on  letting  a furnished  house,  is  imagined  by  many 
to  be  settled  law;  and  so  Lord  Campbell  ruled, 
Judges,  however,  difler  on  the  second  point,  and 
have  since  differed,  the  balance  now  being 
against  the  tenant.  Cole,  in  “ Woodfall,”  last 
edit.,  says, — " It  was  once  decided  that  there  is 
an  implied  condition  in  the  letting  of  a furnished 
house  that  it  shall  be  reasonably  fib  for  habita- 
tion, and  not  so  infested  with  bugs  as  to  make 
it  uninhabitable.  But  such  decision  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  : it  has  been  greatly  shaken,  if  not  over- 
ruled, by  subaequeub  cases.”  Archbold,  third 
edit.,  reiterates  the  above  cases,  adding,  “ That, 
at  all  events,  if  the  house  be  let  (furnished)  upon 
lease,  there  is  no  such  implied  warranty.  And 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  only 
implied  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord 
is  for  quiet  enjoyment,  in  the  ordinary  legal 
sense  of  that  term;  that  is,  without  disturbance 
by  the  landlord  or  any  person  lawfully  claiming 
under  him.  An  agreement  letting  for  only  one 
year,  or  for  a less  term,  may,  of  course,  amount 
to  a lease  ; and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  as  Lord 
Wensleydale  observed,  in  an  important  judg- 
ment touching  an  unfurnished  house,  “ When 
parties  mean  that  a lease  is  to  be  void  on  account 
of  unfitness  of  the  premises  for  the  subject  for 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  they  should 
express  their  meaning.”  E.  L.  Tarbuck. 


THE  THEATRE. 

Covent  Garden. — In  respect  of  art,  the  panto- 
mime at  this  honse,  '*  The  Yellow  Dwarf,”  stands 
at  the  head, — an  easy  first.  It  is,  in  fact,  a re- 
markable work.  The  first  scene,  “ The  Wicked 
Haunt  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf”  (painted  by  Dayes 
& Caney),  with  its  weird  rock-cut  figures,  and 
the  extent  of  its  cavernous  depths,  is  an  artistic 
production  ; though  how  a Haunt  can  be  wicked, 
unless  the  H is  there  by  mistake,  we  do  not 
know.  Tho  same  artists  also  supply  an 
effective  scene  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  a view 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  from  the  Gardens,  for  the 
harlequinade.  Tho  Gardens  of  the  Palace,  by 
Mr.  Telbin,  jun.,  the  Haunt  of  the  Houris  by 
Mr.  Hawes  Craven,  and  the  Transformation- 
scene  by  Mr.  Julian  Hicks,  wonld  each  make  an 
exhibition  cheap  at  a shilling  apiece  the  first 
two,  and  half-a-crown  the  third.  This  last, 
termed  the  Roses  of  Fairyland,  is  brilliant  and 
refined.  When  wo  add  that  the  groupings  have 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Harris,  the  words 
written  by  Mr.  Byron,  the  costumes  designed  by 
Mr.  Matt.  Morgan,  and  that  all  the  parts  are 
pleasantly  filled,  Mr.  F.  Payne’s  Tivitterino  being 
the  most  remarkable,  we  shall  have  said  enough 
to  send  many  to  Covent  Garden  who  do  not 
usually  care  for  pantomiraes.  Mr.  W.  Telbin, 
we  ought  to  have  mentioned,  has  supplied  a 
view  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  is  a perfect  pictnre. 

The  Surrey. — We  must  give  a warm  word  of 
praise  to  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt  for  the  improved 
taste  observable  in  the  Surrey  pantomime  this 
year.  The  scenery,  by  Mr.  Albert  Calloott,  and 
the  dresses  are  altogether  admirable.  The 
transformation  scene  is  gorgeous. 

Intended  Theatre,  Leicester-sqiiarc. — The  pro- 
posed elevation  of  the  theatre  about  to  be  built, 
it  is  asserted,  ou  the  north  aide  of  Leicester- 
square,  and  described  in  our  pages  some  weeks 
ago,  is  a very  poor  affair,  as  unlike  a theatre  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive. 


BREAKAGE  OP  GLASS  IN  BLANK 
WINDOWS. 

Believing  I have  now  discovered  tho  real 
cause  of  breakage  of  the  black  enamelled  glass 
in  blank  windows  at  Longleat  (referred  to  in  my 
letter  of  the  20th  March  last),  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  ask  you  to  make  it  known  through  the  Builder 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

I examined  some  of  the  damaged  squares 
during  a hot  day,  about  Midsummer,  and  found 
them  very  hot  to  tho  hand  in  the  centre,  but 
comparatively  cool  round  the  edges,  where  they 
were  inserted  in  the  stone  muliions.  I was  at 
once  struck  with  the  conviction  that  the  breakage 
was  caused  by  unequal  expansion,  the  central 
portion  expanding  more  than  the  edges,  pro- 
ducing a fracture  of  this  kind,  the  glass  seldom 
falling  out.  I have  since  inserted  a number  of 
squares  in  wood  fillets  flush  with  the  stone 
muliions,  the  glass  being  stopped  in  as  in 
ordinary  sashes.  These  stand  well,  none  of 
them  being  broken.  W.  Buckeniiaji. 


FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT  THE  NEW 
THEATRE,  BRISTOL. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
terrible  accident  at  the  new  theatre  in  Park-row, 
Bristol,  which  resulted  in  tho  death  of  eighteen 
persona,  and  the  injury  of  several  others.  The 
entrance  to  the  pit  and  gallery  is  down  a passage 
about  20  ft.  wide,  leading  from  Park-row.  There 
is  a steep  gradient  from  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage  there  is  a sharp 
turning  leading  at  right-angles  to  the  gallery  on 
the  lefc.  The  door  to  the  pit  is  situated  also  on 
the  left-hand  side,  bub  about  2 ft.  higher  up,  aud 
consequently  nearer  the  roadway.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  compute  the  exact  number  of  persons  in 
the  passage ; but  it  is  stated  by  several  police- 
men who  were  near  the  spot  that  nearly  2,000 
persons  were  endeavouring  to  gain  admission 
either  to  the  pit  or  gallery — the  crowd  extending 
some  distance  into  the  roadway.  As  the  minutes 
wore  on  the  crowd  grew  denser,  and  the  pressure 
from  the  outside  packed  the  mass  in  the  passage 
closer  and  closer  altogether.  Directly  the  doors 
were  opened  those  behind  pushed  forward,  heed- 
less of  the  cries  of  those  in  front  of  them.  A 
policeman,  desirous  of  restraining  the  advance 
of  those  behind,  called  out  “Fire!”  A panic 
was  the  result.  Men,  women,  and  children  imme- 
diately made  a frantic  effort  to  drive  back  those 
coming  in,  People  were  pushed  down  and 
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trampled  under  foot,  and  when  onoe  down  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  recover  their  footing.  In 
some  of  the  newspapers  we  have  seen  the  width 
of  the  passage,  20  ft.,  referred  to  as  increasing 
their  surprise  that  the  accident  occurred.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  in  this  width  of  passage 
was  the  element  of  danger,  increased  by 
the  steep  descent.  Any  arrangement  which 
permits  a mass  of  people  to  be  clustered 
together  as  they  were  here  is  a bad  one.  The 
French  for  years  have  shown  na  an  example  by 
forming  the  persons  waiting  into  a narrow  queue, 
which  ia  controllable  at  any  point ; but  the  lesson 
is  lost  upon  us.  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
obvious,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
mania  for  building  theatres  and  music-halls  in 
London,  that  proper  regulations  and  strict  super- 
vision are  needed  with  reference  to  the  erection 
of  public  buildings. 


LEEDS  BRIDGE  COMPETITION. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  on  the 
ground  that,  although  it  had  been  stated  no  one 
connected  with  the  corporation  would  compete, 
their  surveyor,  with  whom  varions  competitors 
had  discussed  their  views,  has  been  allowed  to  do 
so.  Exception  is  taken,  too,  to  Mr.  Barlow’s 
selection  of  three  designs,  all  requiring,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  important  alteration. 
The  joint  engineer  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  who  is 
a competitor,  has  published  some  strong  and 
pointed  assertions  on  the  subject. 


number  of  the  Builder.  The  street  and  road 
tramway  Bills  include  some  half  a dozen  for  the 
metropolis ; two  each  for  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  with  others  for  Dublin,  Leeds, 
Worcester,  Plymouth,  Wallasey,  and  other  places. 
The  remainder  of  the  Bills  relate  to  gas  and 
water  supply,  local  improvements,  piers  and 
harbours,  canal  and  river  navigations,  roads  and 
bridges,  markets,  and  miscellaneous.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
Bills  petitioned  for  that  is  to  perish  in  the  bud, 
or  to  be  thrown  out  upon  Standing  Orders, 
remains  to  be  seen. 


entitled  to  have  the  fullest  and  most  minnte 
details  of  the  work  set  before  them,  should  also 
be  bound  to  keep  the  work,  when  executed,  in 
perfect  repair  for  six  months  after  completion. 

Thomas  D.  Bakrv,  Assoc.  I.C.E. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  WORD 
“ EOLBORN.” 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
has  naturally  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the 
etymology  and  application  of  the  word  Holborn. 
Among  others,  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  has 
lately  taken  up  this  subject  j it  is  also  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  magazine,  St.  Paul's, 
in  tho  article  called  "The  Thames.”  Both 
writers  adopt  the  old  opinion  which  considers  it 
a corruption  of  OW-bourne.  This  appears  to  me 
a great  misconception  ; I do  not  deny  that  it  has 
been  called  Old-bourne,  but  not  correctly  so  as 
I think. 

The  prefix  Hoi  in  Holborn  really  means  a hole 
or  hollow,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  of  Holbeck 
and  Holbrook  : places  in  England,  named  in  a 
similar  way,  bourne  or  bum,  beck,  brook,  being 
synonymous  words  for  a small  stream  of  moving 
water. 

Holborn  is  thus  mentioned  in  Domesday- 
book,  the  old  Norman  survey  of  England,  com- 
piled  by  orders  of  William  tho  Conqueror;  it  is 
there  recorded  that  " the  king  has  two  cottiers 
at  Holehurne,  who  pay  twenty  pence  a year  to 
the  king’s  vioe-comes  [sheriffs].”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Holeburne,  in  Ossulstone  hundred, 
Middlesex,  is  meant  for  the  Holborn  of  the  pre’ 
sent  day ; and  it  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
Hoi  is  tho  older,  and  more  correct  form  than 
‘ Old  ; the  use  of  which  latter  form  served  to 
mislead  Stow,  the  chronicler. 

Aid,  the  Saxon  form  of  Old,  could  not  have 
been  corrupted  into  " Hole,”  so  near  to  Saxon 
times  as  A.D.  1086,  when  the  great  survey  was 
completed.  a.  Hall. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRAMWAY  BILLS,  1870. 
The  budding-season,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Private 
Bill  business  of  the  coming  session  ia  now  past, 
copies  of  the  Bills  to  be  petitioned  for  having 
been  lodged  as  required  by  Standing  Orders  on 
the  23rd  of  December  current.  The  number  of 
Bills  deposited,  239,  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  lodged  last  year— 212;  but  the 
number  of  Bills  involving  new  works  ia  consider- 
ably smaller.  The  latter  class  of  Bills  are  en- 
cumbered by  the  additional  Standing  Order  that 
the  plans  ot  such  works,  with  books  of  reference 
to  the  property  involved  in  the  construction 
have  to  be  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  November. 

In  the  approaching  session  ninety  railway 
Bills  will  be  petitioned  for,  and  twenty-two 
tramway  Bills.  Many  of  the  railway  Bills  re- 
late to  abandonment  of  authorised  works,  exten- 
sion of  time,  and  “capital”  arrangements;  but 
comparatively  few  are  for  new  works,  and  of 
these  only  a small  number  are  for  schemes  of 
engineering  importance.  Amongst  such  may  be 
named  the  Tay  and  the  Severn  Bridge  sohemes, 
and  the  East  and  West  Metropolitan  Junction 
Mansion-house  Railway  scheme,  to  the  character 
of  which  attention  was  directed  in  a previous 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEERS. 

The  Report  read  at  the  annual  general 
meeting,  held  December  21st,  showed  that  the 
actoal  numbers  of  the  four  classes, — honorary 
members,  members,  associates,  and  students, — 
were  16,  655,  920,  and  148  respectively.  The 
ordinary  receipts  for  the  past  year  had  amounted 
to  7,032J.,  being  only  141J,  less  than  they  were 
ia  1868,  notwithstanding  the  Joss  of  dividends 
due  to  the  sale  of  stocks  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  new  building.  The  expenditure 
in  the  same  period  (exclusive  of  the  new  build- 
ing)  had  been  3,7S6k  During  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  November  last,  a snm  of 
8,4981.  5s.  6d.  was  paid  on  account  of  the  new 
building  and  its  accessories,  making,  with  the 
sum  of  9,7111.  16s.  lOd.  expended  np  to  the 
date  of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  a total 
outlay  of  18,2101.  28.  4d.  This  outlay  had  been 
entirely  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, viz.,  10,2461.  Is.  8d.  by  the  realisation  of 
investments,  2,2091.  16s.  2d.  from  the  Locke  Gift 
and  Bequest  (which  have  been  received  too 
recently  to  be  invested),  and  the  balance, 
5,7541.  49.  Gd.,  from  the  surplus  income  of  the 
last  two  years.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
building  fund  proper  bad  only  contributed 
5,7121.  6s.  lOd.  towards  this  outlay.  The  re- 
maining balance  of  12,4971.  16s.  6d.  had  been 
obtained  from  the  general  funds, — an  amount 
which  the  building  fund  fees,  on  election,  wonld 
not  be  able  to  reimborse  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  nominal  or  par  value  of  the  several 
lunds  under  the  charge  of  the  Institution,  on  the 
30th  of  November  last,  was, — I.,  general  funds, 
7,6561.  Is.  8d. ; II.,  trnst  funds,  12,1191.  Ids.  8d.  j 
and  III.,  cash  balance,  2681.  Ss.  9d.,  making  a 
total  of  20,0441.  78.  Id.,  as  against  29,8351.  18s. 
two  years  ago,  when  they  were  at  a maximum. 
This  showed  a decrease  iu  the  interval  of 
9,7981.  10a.  lid. ; but  it  was  to  be  remembered, 
as  previously  stated,  that  in  that  period  a sum 
of  18,2101.  2s.  4d.  had  been  paid  ou  account  of 
the  new  building. 

On  Tuesday,  January  11th,  Mr.  Vignoles  will 
deliver  his  address  as  President. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  Barking  during  a gale  a large  portion  of 
the  steeple  of  the  parish  church  has  been  blown 
down.  The  north-east  corner  for  about  12  ft. 
down  was  blown  completely  offi  and  fell  throngh 
the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle  into  tho 
church,  while  the  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower  is 
covered  by  a portion  of  the  rubbish.  The  steeple 
ia  very  old,  and  has  been  cracked  for  some  time. 
The  damage  amounts  to  several  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  the  repairs  are  entrosted  to  Mr. 
Scopes,  Needham  Market, 

A portion  of  the  Pier  in  course  of  erection  at 
Eastbourne  was  blown  down  in  a recent  gale. 
Tho  columns  and  girders  for  some  60  ft.  of  the 
pier  had  been  completed,  and  60  ft.  beyond  this 
another  clnster  of  columns  had  been  placed,  bub 
not  connected  with  the  other  portion  of  the  pier. 
The  gale  was  so  violent  that  these  oolnmns  were 
torn  up  ; indeed,  some  were  snapped  in  two,  and 
striking  the  girders,  which  had  not  been  planked, 
hurled  some  into  the  sea,  while  others  were  bent, 
and  hung  over  the  head  of  the  pier.  This 
mishap  will  cause  a considerable  delay  in  the 
completion  of  the  pier. 

At  the  Paragon  Stables,  Paragon-street,  Hull, 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  central  stables  has  fallen 
in.  The  stable  comprises  two  rows  of  stalls, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  horses  (sixteen  in  num- 
ber), the  debris  fell  between  the  two  rows.  Thus 
the  horses  were  all  entirely  uninjured.  But  two 
of  the  stablemen  were  found  to  be  missing.  One 
of  them  was  afterwards  dog  out  dead;  the  other 
fainted  on  being  extricated.  He  was  conveyed 
to  the  Infirmary.  The  accident  was  caused  by 
the  giving  way  of  a wall  which  had  become 
weakened  during  the  recent  stormy  weather. 


ZINC  ROOFS. 

Sin,— Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
inform  me  “ the  best  composition  for  covering  over  a zinc 
roof,  which,  from  expansion  and  contraction,  cracks  and 
admita  rain  ? 

I have  tried  tar  and  sand,  which  partially  answers,  but 
believe  I have  read  in  some  of  your  early  issues  of  a com- 
position which  would  form  a coat  of  varnish  on  metal, 
impervious  to  rain,  incombustible,  elastic,  inexpensive, 
and  deadening  tho  sound  produced  by  heavy  rain  or  hail- 
storms.  '' 

1 meeting  these  requirements  will  be 
Ekcinxee. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  ROADMAKING, 
SEWERAGE,  Ac. 

Sir, — You  have  been  calling  attention  on 
several  occasions  to  the  great  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  tenders  for  works  of  this  kind,  and 
they  have  certainly  become  rather  notorious : 
but  injustice  to  those  who  have  sent  in  tenders 
for  these  works,  I think  it  only  fair  to  say  that 
in  many  cases  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
prepared  in  so  vague  and  indefinite  a manner  as 
to  account  for  very  great  differences  iu  the  esti- 
mates. In  many  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  own  notice,  there  have  been  no 
definite  particulars  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
materials  have  to  be  laid  down  and  consolidated, 
nor  as  to  the  quality,  thickness,  depth  of  socket, 
or  mode  of  sighting,  jointing,  and  laying  drain- 
pipes, nor  of  the  method  of  filling  in,  ramming, 
and  formation  of  surface.  It  ia  no  wonder  in  all 
such  cases  that  very  serious  misapprehensions 
should  occur,  and  I am  often  surprised  that  they 
are  not  more  frequent. 

There  is  no  class  of  work  which  requires  more 
strict  and  definite  description  than  works  of 
street-making  and  sewerage,  as  they  are  almost 
entirely  covered  in,  and  the  first  errors  cannot 
be  detected  in  time  to  be  remedied  by  the  con- 
tractor, even  if  he  should  be  liable  under  the 
terms  of  his  contract. 

All  works  of  a permanent  character  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  very  best  manner,  and 
of  the  very  best  materials;  and  it  is  simply  an 
expensive  economy  to  execute  them  in  any  other 
way.  A liberal  price  should  be  given  for  such 
works  j and  the  contractors,  while  they  are 


THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  paper 
of  December  18,  regarding  tue  St.  Petereburg  UxhibitioD 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Russian  Conaulato  in  London 
has  received  otlioial  notice  that  the  said  Exhibition  will  be 
a purely  national  one.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
mistake  in  the  American  statement. 

I have  lately  returned  from  8t.  Petersburg,  where  I 
have  resided  lor  u number  of  years;  and  should  any  of 
your  correspondents  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  Russian  Empire  since  the  introduction  of 
the  vast  relorms,— reforms  which  have  changed  entirely 
the  former  aspect  of  ati'airs  in  that  country,— I shall  be 
happy  to  correspond  with  them.  JaiiHa  Rdsufoeth 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

NOTICE  TO  SURVEYOES. 

AniN  Sheffield,  of  East  India  Dock-road  Poplar 
was  summoned  to  the  Thames  Police-court,  Stepney^for 
having  erected  a building,  two  stories  in  height,  intended 
to  be  used  as  oflices,  at  Limehouse  Dock,  Kmmett-street 
Poplar,  without  Imving  given  notice  to  the  District  Snr’ 
veyor,  as  required  by  the  38th  sec.  of  the  Act,  the  buildinff 
being  irregularly  constructed  (the  same  builder  havine 
also  committed  a similar  offence  in  making  alterations  and 
additions  to  another  building  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  above).  The  case  was  heard  before  Mr 
Benson  on  the  ISth  ult.  The  defendant  did  not  appear 

and  was  convicted  in  the  penally  of  5f.  and  costs  ’ 

David  Allen,  a small  builder  (also  the  owner),  of  Kirby- 
street.  Poplar,  was  summoned  for  having  built  three 
bouses  at  GoodiiUe-plaee,  Poplar,  without  giving  the 
required  notice.  In  April,  1888,  notice  was  sent  to  build 
four  cottages ; two  were  carried  up  and  completed,  and 
the  fees  paid  ia  the  following  October,  the  remaining  two 
being  suspended.  Early  in  the  present  year  the  builder 
was  especially  told  that  a fresh  notice  would  be  rcqiured 
before  be  commenced  the  other  two  houses,  when  he 
informed  the  District  Surveyor  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  build  any  more.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1869,  the 
District  Surveyor  discovered  three  houses  built  adjoining 
the  two  for  which  notice  had  been  given  in  April,  1868. 
This  case  was  also  heard  before  Mr.  Benson,  at  the  Thames 
Police-court,  on  the  18th  uU.,  when  the  defendant  was 
convicted  in  the  penalty  of  2 's.  and  costs. 

h-regular  Building.— At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Thompson,  of  No.  26,  Clifton-road,  Horn- 
sey-road,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  the  District 
Surveyor  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  Islington,  for  having 
erected  at  the  rear  of  each  of  the  three  houses  belonging 
to  him  iu  the  Moray-road  a building  constructed  contrary 
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t to  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,— viz.,  haying 
' walla  only  half  a brick  thick,  and  being  covered  with  wood. 

: Mr.  Thompson  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Cook,  tho  magistrate, 

I haling  gone  into  the  case,  made  his  order  that  each  of 
I the  buildings  should  be  amended,  and  awarded  228.  as 
I costs. 

Also  Mr.  Richard  Huett,  the  occupier  of  a house  situate 
i in  the  Cambell  rosd,  Seven  Sisters-road,  was  summoned 
1 for  the  fees  duo  to  the  District  Surveyor  lor  surveying  the 
■ erection  of  the  house  he  resided  in,  and  which  the  builder 
I kad  failed  to  discharge.  The  msgiatrate  made  his  order 
I that  Mr.  Huett  pay  the  fees  and  lAs.  coats. 


THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  WIDENING  LONDON 
' STREETS. 

8ie, — The  illustration  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  suggestion  was 
only  intended  to  make  plain  his  meaning  as  to  the  space 
gained.  The  architectural  treatment  of  Uie  buildings 
would  be  open  to  a wide  range  of  choice  in  colonnade, 

I arcade,  Ac.,  in  various  styles.  The  least  satisfactory  plsn 
would  be,  I think,  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Forbes.  A row 
■ of  houses  supported  only  under  their  party  walla  would  be 
: anything  but  beautiful.  With  reepeot  to  girder  construe. 

tion  being  made  conspiouons,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  or 
I any  other  case  the  irou  girder  is  so  unmistakably  and  un* 
controllably  a thing  of  utility,  it  can  never  bo  prominently 
introduced  with  success  in  that  ornamental  art  known  as 
architeclure. 

As  tbo  fronts  of  the  bouses  are  already  supported 
by  concealed  girders,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  espenss 
putting  others.  All  that  would  be  absolutely  required 
• would  be  the  pushing  backward  the  shop-front. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  a covered  way  as  pro- 
posed would  result  in  the  nuisance  complained  uf  in  the  | 
case  of  the  Quadrant,  Regent-street,  I donot  think  it  at  all  ' 
a matter  of  course.  The  evil  in  the  Quadrant  was  owing 
to  its  contiguity  to  the  Ilaymarket  slums ; and  wbil  t the 
Haymarket  is  a guy  market,  the  neighbourhood  wilt 
sutler,  columns  or  no  columns.  In  respect  of  the  shops 
being  darkened  : iu  a similar  case,  the  Rue  de  Kivoli  at 
Paris,  the  evil  does  not  appear  to  be  felt,  and  certainly 
I from  furnishing  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  allowing 
I ladies  to  alight  under  cover,  Ac.,  there  would  be  compen- 
I sating  benetits. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  pretend  his  proposition 
is  without  drawbacks.  Ue  only  advocates  it  as  the  best 
way  of  solving  a dillicult  problem.  P.  E.  MaSev. 


ACTION  AGAINST  AN  ARCHITECT  FOR 
ALLEGED  NEGLIGENCE. 

Andrew  Armstrong  v.  Alfred  Jones. — This  was 
an  action  in  Court  of  Exchequer,  Dubliu,  to 
recover  from  the  defendant,  an  architect  and 
civil  engineer  of  that  city,  damages  for  alleged 
negligence  in  preparing  plana,  specificationa,and 
working  drawings  for,  and  in  auperintending  the 
erection  of,  a dwelliug-honse  and  premiaea  for  the 
plaintiff  at  Temple-road,  Upper  llathminea.  The 
case  was  at  hearing  for  several  days. 

Baron  Fitzgerald,  in  tho  course  of  his  charge  to  the 
Jury,  said  that  in  substance  tho  action  was  a complaiut 
that  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  a breach  of  duty. 
The  defondaut  was  employed  by  the  plaiutitl'as  an  architect 
to  prepare  plans  and  apeciUcations,  and  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  those  plans  and  specLdcations,  for  the  dw'elling- 
house  of  tho  plaintiff.  It  appeared  to  him  that  when  the 
defendant  accepted  this  employment  he  came  immediately 
under  the  obligation  to  exercise,  both  in  the  making  of  the 
plans  and  speciQcations  and  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
work,  reasonable  care,  diligence,  attention,  and  skill ; and 
if  there  had  been  any  default  on  his  part  in  that  super- 
tcodence,  from  which  actual  damage  had  arisen  to  the 
plaintiiF,  then  tho  defendant  was  responsible.  A very 
serious  question  arose  upon  the  contract.  It  appeared 
that  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  contract  Mr.  Bolton 
was  to  be  paid  3,22’li.  9s.  9d.  The  mode  of  payment  was 
to  be  by  iustalmeuta,  but  the  right  to  receive  any  instal- 
ment could  only  bo  conferred  on  Mr,  Bolton  by  the 
defendant’s  eertifleato,  given  under  his  hand,  certifyieg 
that  work  had  been  done  to  the  amount  of  25'J2.  at  least. 
Then  be  was  to  be  paid  seven-eighths  of  the  amount  so 
certified.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  contract  that  none 
of  tbo  certificates  should  be  given  unless  tbo  work  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  defendant,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  contract.  There  was  to  bo  a final  certificate, 
however,  which  would  bo  conclusively  binding  on  both 
parties— thot  was  on  Jlr.  Bolton  and  the  niaiutili'.  The 
allegation  of  the  plaintifi*  was  that  the  oefendant  was 
responsible  for  want  of  due  care,  attention,  and  caution  in 
the  giving  of  these  cerlificatos.  That  allegation  was  the 
euhject  of  the  other  three  counts  which  they  had  to  con- 
sider. The  eontentiou  of  the  defendant  was,  that  he  was 
only  to  be  hold  responsible  for  an  honest  and  bond  fide 
performance  of  his  superintendence,  not  independent  of 
care  and  skill.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be  a question 
deserving  of  much  consideration;  bat  for  the  purpose  of 
determiniog  between  the  parties  in  the  shortest  and  most 
inexpensive  mode,  he  should  ask  them  to  treat  it  as  that 
the  defendant  was  responsible  for  the  want  of  care,  skill, 
and  attention  iu  the  performance  of  his  duty.  If  he  was 
wrong  in  that  he  would  be  act  right;  but,  in  tbo  meautime, 
he  would  ask  them  so  to  treat  it.  If  they  found  that  there 
had  been  want  of  reasonable  shill,  care,  and  atCencion  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  works,  then  would  arise  the 
question  of  what  actual  damage  arose  to  the  plaiutifl'  from 
this  default  of  tbo  defendant  in  this  duty  of  superinteud- 
ence.  The  measure  of  damages  conld  not  by  possibility 
he  what  would  be  necessary  lo  put  the  work  in  tho  con- 
dition required  by  the  contract— that  would  be  as  against 
the  party  who  was  paid  for  the  performance  of  the  work  ; 
but  uow  the  damages  should  be  measured  as  to  what  loss 
the  plaintilf  had  sutfered  by  reason  of  the  negligent  per- 
formance of  his  duty  of  superintendence.  It  appeared 
six  certificates  bad  tieen  given— lat,  27th  April,  1867,  for 
600L;  paid  4371.  10s.  2Dd,  31st  December,  1867,  500L ; 
paid  437L  lOs.  3rd,  Ist  February,  1868, 600L ; paid  434?.  lOa. 
4th,  6th  March,  1868,  l.OOOL  ; paid  875L  6th,  lltb  April, 
1668,  600Z. ; paid  437i.  lOs.  There  were  certified  in  all 
3,OOOL,  out  of  which  had  been  paid  2,265/.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  1863,  the  sixth  certificate  was  given  for  600/.  on  the 
contract,  and  300/.  for  extras,  together  800/.,  out  of  which 
tho  sum  payable  was  700/.  Now,  as  to  the  giving  of  the 
eixih  certificate,  it  was  given  ultra  vires,  and  the  plaiiitill’ 
could  have  refused  to  pay  it — he  was  uot  compelled  by  the 


powers  of  the  contract  to  pay  it.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  say  that  the  giving  of  the  certificate  was  not 
a gross  want  of  caution,  and  very  negligent,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Now,  the  plea  of  the  defendant  was  tbat  this 
certificate  was  given  by  the  leave  of  the  plaintiff.  It  was 
a question  whether  this  plea  ought  to  have  been  allowed, 
but  for  the  purposesof  the  present  trial  it  was  not  necessary 
to  consider  it.  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  he  did  not 
pay  this  with  full  knowledge  chut  2,625/.  bad  been  already 
paid,  aud  he  or  his  attorney  had  the  actual  possession  of 
the  draught  of  the  contract  by  which  he  was  apprised 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  pay.  and  yet  he  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) made  no  complaint  until  February,  1869.  He  had 
now  gone  through  the  questions  they  had  to  try,  and  as  they 
were  as  familiar  with  the  evidence  as  be  was,  it  was  un- 
necessary ior  him  to  review  it.  Hii  lordship  then  left  the 
following  questions  to  the  jury- 1st.  Werotne  houses  and  ; 
premises  at  Temple-road  in  any  respect  built  of  iuferior  I 
or  insutEcient  materials,  or  erected  in  au  unskilful  or  j 
unvrorkmanlike  manner,  or  permanently  iejured  or  I 
diminished  in  value,  or  were  any  deviations  or  omissions  ' 
from  the  plans  and  specifications  made.  2ad.  \yere  they, 
or  any  of  them,  made  or  done  by  the  authority  or  per- 
mission,  or  by  reason  of  want  of  reasonable  skill,  care, 
and  attention  of  the  defendant  in  his  superintendence  of  ■ 
tho  works.  3rd.  The  damage  arising  to  the  plaintiff  from  ' 
each  default  of  the  plaintiff  in  said  superintendence.  4lh. 
Whether  the  certificates,  or  any  of  them,  were  given  to 
the  builder  in  respect  of  works  which  were  not  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  defendanf,  or  according  to  the 
contract.  6th.  Whether  the  certificates,  or  any  of  them, 
were  given  to  the  builder  withouttaking  into  consideration 
deviations  and  omissions  made  by  the  bnilder  in  the  work, 
and  without  making  any  deductions  in  respect  thereof 
from  the  unit  mentioned  in  such  certificate  or  certificates. 
6ih.  Whether  the  giving  of  such  certificate  was  by  rea»ou 
of  ihe  negligence  and  want  of  caution  of  the  defendant  in 
his  duty  of  superintending  the  works.  7th.  The  damage 
thence  arising.  8th.  Whether  the  6lli  certificate  was 
given  through  negligence  and  want  of  due  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  superintending  the  work.  9th. 
Whether  the  plaintiff,  with  full  means  of  knowing  the 
default  of  paid  6th  certificate,  acquiesced  iu  and  adopted 
the  same. 

Tho  jury,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour  and  a half,  re- 
turned, handed  in  a verdict,  with  an  answer  in  the  alHrmu- 
tivB  to  each  question,  aud  assessing  the  damages  ou  the 
2ud  and  3rd  questions  at  76/.,  aud  ou  the  atb,  6th,  aud  7ih 
questions  at  6/.,  with  Cd,  costs. 


CAB  MEN  AND  CAB  STANDS. 

It  appears  tome  that  these  hardly-used  men  might  bo 
kept  out  of  the  public-hoiiscs,  if  u small  kitebsn,— wooden 
houses  ou  wheels, — were  attached  to  each  cab-ruuk ; tea 
and  coU’eo  might  then  take  the  place  of  giu  aud  brandy, 
and  cost  leas.  Spkko  Meljoka. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
“INCLOSURE  COMMISSION.” 

In  assentlug  to  the  grart  of  public  money  for 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings  and  labourers’ 
cottages,  the  Incloaure  CommisaioHera  rightly 
feeliug  the  importance  of  obtaioing  durable 
buildings  for  the  heirs  on  whom  the  rent-charge 
would  fall,  have  heretofore  not  considered  them- 
selves  iu  a position  to  recognise  concrete  as  a 
suitable  building  material.  It  may  be  of  con- 
seqaence  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
they  have  just  now  accepted  as  satisfactory  a 
number  of  farm  buildings,  on  a large  estate,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  (the  report  of  Mr.  Godwin,  whom 
they  had  directed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  who  has  also,  at  their  request,  reported  on 
the  general  principle,  and  on  such  precautions  as 
should  be  taken  in  dealing  with  future  applica- 
tions for  leave  to  erect  buildings  of  this  nature. 
Great  advantage  would  follow  lessening  the  cost 
of  healthful  eoltagea,  and  we  look  on  the  use  of 
proper  concrete  as  likely  in  many  districts,  and 
under  proper  regulations,  to  eff’eot  this.  The 
commissioners,  by  the  stop  they  have  taken, 
show  an  enlightened  willingness  to  go  with  the 
age. 


THE  DEAN  OF  GUILD  COURT. 

FALL  OF  A RAILIVAY  STATION  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  a 
place  in  the  first  number  of  the  Builder  to  this 
communication,  which  is  intended  to  be  an 
answer  to  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Builder 
of  December  18,  regarding  the  fall  of  a part  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Shed  here,  and  in  which 
the  writer  states  this  : — 

“ In  my  opinion  tho  whole  responsibility  and  tho  entire 
odium  of  the  matter  properly  belong  to  a wretched 
remnant  of  municipal  antiquity  we  have  in  Edinburgh 
which  goes  under  tho  name  of  tho  Dean  of  Guild  Court." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  tho  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  does  not  extend  un- 
fortunately to  that  part  of  the  city  iu  which  the 
building  is  placed,  and  it  has  no  control  what- 
ever on  the  buildings  erected  therein ; its  super- 
vision extends  over  the  ancient  and  extended 
royalty,  the  Canongate  and  Portsburgh  only,  and 
the  Court  can,  therefore,  be  no  more  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  fall  of  the  building  in  question 
than  they  conld  be  for  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

In  a previous  paragraph  the  writer  narrates 
his  belief  to  be, — 


“ That  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  due  neither  to  the 
iron  castings  which  gave  way,  nor  to  the  timber-work  of 
the  Buperstructure,  but  to  the  deplorably  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  foundation.  The  whole  thing  is  built, 
not  upon  sand,  but  upon  genuine  and  unmistakable 
rubbish. ’’ 

Now,  if  tbafc  was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at, 
he  was  bound  to  lay  the  blame — if  blame  there 
was — on  the  architect  or  engineer  in  charge ; 
but  he,  prudently  it  may  be,  or  for  want  of 
courage,  does  not  do  so,  but  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  lay  it  on  an  institution  of  whose  powers  he 
appears  to  be  ignorant. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  something  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
as  it  will  afford  observers  the  assurance  that 
the  cheesemonger  element,  by  which,  from 
his  readiness  to  entertain  the  idea,  it  is  pre- 
i suraable  he  is  pained,  by  a hereditary  or  more 
' intimate  taint,  does  not  form  any  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  consists  at  present  of  the  dean,  who  has 
been  connected  with  plans  and  buildings  for 
forty  years ; three  trader  counoillors,  builders, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profession  in  Edin- 
burgh } two  merchant  councillors,  one  of  them 
recently  the  chairman  of  tho  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  other  a merchant ; and  one  a 
I writer  to  tho  signet, — seven  in  all.  These  mem- 
l bers  act  gratuitously } they  have  no  salary  or 
fees ; then  there  are  two  advocates,  senior  and 
junior  assessors,  who  have  salaries,  and  who  sit 
in  the  court  when  legal  points  arise ; but  suoh 
points  are  rather  of  rare  occurrenoe.  Now,  a 
court  so  constituted  has  evidently,  within  itself 
the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  required  for 
dealing  with  the  matters  that  come  before  it, 
and  it  has  been  found  both  useful  and  effective, 
and  would  have  been  more  so,  if  its  powers  were 
more  ample  than  they  are.  It  has  now  subsisted 
for  more  than  four  centuries,  and  it  must  have 
had  much  that  was  good  and  necessary  in  it  j and 
were  it  superseded, — say,  by  handing  the  juris- 
diction to  the  sheriff, — he  will,  in  nine  oases  out 
of  ton,  have  to  call  in  experts, — perhaps  the 
very  men  who  act  gratuitously  now, — to  assist 
him  and  report,  aud  he  and  they  will  be  paid 
handsomely,  and  the  suitors  will  be  involved  in 
correspondingly  large  erpenies. 

One  who  Knows. 


GREY  HAIR  IS  NO  ECLIPSE, 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  in  behalf 
of  our  greyhaired  artisans.  There  seems  to  be 
with  a large  section  of  employers  of  the  present 
day  a somewhat  unaccountable  aversion  to  them, 
an  aversion  that  deserves  censure. 

Apart  from  the  philanthropy  of  the  subject, 
we  deem  it  a duty  to  defend  the  fair  fame,  and 
to  uphold  the  ^rights  that  belong  to  the  aged ; 
bub  more  particularly  so  when  the  class  affected 
has  so  strong  a claim  to  advance  in  its  favour  as 
that  of  being  the  recorder  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  genius  of  the  present  century. 

That  the  artisan  should  be  despised  for  his 
locks  having  silvered  with  tbo  years  that  gave 
him  experience,  and  perfected  him  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  art,  appears  rather  anomalous, 
when  we  consider  that  in  nearly  all  other  pro- 
fessions the  boar  of  time  is  of  itself  an  essential 
recommendation. 

Often  have  wo  seen  the  young  aspirant,  with 
the  theories  of  a hundred  brains  floating  in  his 
head,  fall  to  zero  when  required  to  give  those 
theories  a practical  turn ; and  often  have  we 
seen  the  unassuming  veteran  perform  the  most 
difficult  undertakings  with  an  ease  and  perfec- 
tion that  can  only  be  acquired  by  lengthened  ex- 
perience. As  a rule,  the  experience  of  the  aged 
craftsman  fully  compensates  for  any  defects  in 
his  movements ; and  bis  periodical  retnrns  of 
accomplished  labour  will  hold  no  inferior  place, 
when  viewed  beside  the  corresponding  produc- 
tions of  his  more  youthful  shopmates. 

A Craftsman. 


THE  BLOCKADE  OF  FLEET-STREET. 

INCOME  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

Sir, — The  congestion  of  Fleet-street  continues, 
nay,  increases,  aud  tho  dangers  of  the  middle 
passage  are  worse  than  ever.  Nothing  but  a 
now  street  will  ease  tho  traffic.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest  plan  would 
be  to  make  a broad,  straight  street  from  the  foot 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  through  the  Temple,  to 
St.  Clement’s  Chnrch.  This  wonld  relieve  Fleet- 
street  of  all  the  traffic  going  westward  from  the 
bridge,  and  would  be  a shorter  line  than  at 
present.  As  to  the  expense,  it  wonld  be  com- 
paratively trifling,  as  the  houses  in  Whitefriara 
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are  of  a very  inferior  class,  and,  as  to  the  Templi 
the  land,  in  fact,  belongs  to  the  nation,  the 
Society  of  the  Temple  paying  an  insignificant 
snm  of  201.,  or  something  like  it,  as  qoit  rent  to 
Government  j while  the  rental  received  by  the 
benchers  for  chambers  is  something  enormons, — 
amonnting,  according  to  the  best  information  I 
can  obtain,  to  about  13,0001.  a year  for  the 
Middle  Temple  alone.  For  thesortof residences 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  Inn,  let  anyone 
go  and  see  the  miserable  dog-holes  where  they 
locate,  and  judge  for  himself.  Eeaidea  this,  every 
barrister  called  is  a clear  profit  of  1001.  to  the 
society.  What  becomes  of  all  the  money  P is  a 
question  that  has  often  been  asked  and  never 
answered  j but  we  all  know  that  when  trustees 
receive  large  sums  of  money  and  do  not  account, 
imputations  are  not  wanting.  The  whole  thing 
is  one  of  those  vast  corporation  abuses  of  by- 
gone times,  which  the  ensuing  Parliament  must 
inquire  into  and  reform.  The  immense  sums 
now  received  from  members  were  never  intended 
to  be  squandered  away  in  sumptuous  feasts  to 
illustrious  strangers  and  the  private  friends  of 
the  benchers,  Exciiard  Paternoster. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Madeley  Union  (Shropshire). — The  Board  of 
Guardians  for  this  Union  recently  invited  com- 
petition designs  for  a new  workhouse,  to  accomo- 
date 210  inmates,  from  nine  architects  having 
experience  in  the  snbject.  The  drawings  were 
sent  in  under  motto,  on  the  Ist  December,  and 
on  Friday,  the  17th  ult.,  the  building  committee 
selected  the  design  designated  “ Idoneura,”  and 
elected  its  authors,  the  Messrs,  Hodden,  of 
Hereford  and  Great  Malvern,  “ as  architects  for 
carrying  out  the  proposed  new  workhouse.” 


FEOM  SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeoi.  — An  accident  has  happened  at 
Ferryhill,  Aberdeen,  by  which  seven  men  were 
injured,  three  of  them  very  seriously.  It  appears 
that  while  a number  of  masons  and  labourers 
were  employed  with  a contractor  named  Milne 
for  the  construction  of  an  ice-house  for  Mr. 
Garron,  Ferryhill,  some  of  the  supporting  beams 
gave  way  without  warning,  and  the  building, 
which  was  just  being  completed,  fell  with  a great 
crash.  The  ice-house  was  about  30  ft.  high. 
The  roof  was  all  but  flat,  and  the  men  injured 
fell,  along  with  the  roof,  to  the  ground,  and  were 
more  or  less  buried  among  the  rubbish.  They 
were_  extricated  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
injuries  of  some  of  them  were  of  a dangerous 
nature,  but  one  received  only  very  slight  bruises. 
Another  serious  aocideut  has  since  occurred  at 
Terry,  near  the  city.  For  the  purpose  of  lifting 
the  concrete  blocks  to  be  nsed  in  the  new  south 
breakwater,  at  the  harbour,  which  is  about  to  be 
constructed  a little  to  the  north  of  Girdleness 
Lighthouse,  a travelling  crane  had  to  be  erected. 
The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  this  crane 
wore  Messrs.  James  Harvey,  jun.,  & Co.,  engi- 
neers. With  a weight  of  17  tons  the  strength 
of  the  crane  was  tested  by  the  contractors,  and 
no  symptoms  of  weakness,  it  is  said,  presented 
themselves.  A similar  test  was  goiug  on,  when 
one  of_  the  cross-beams  supporting  the  platform 
on  which  the  crane  was  erected  gave  way,  and 
the  machinery,  accompanied  by  six  men,  who 
wore  employed  on  the  platform  testing  the 
crane,  were  precipitated  from  a height  of  from 
2a  ft.  to  30  ft.  A member  of  the  firm  escaped 
without  injury,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate  six 
men  who  fell  among  the  dJbris  received  only  a 
slight  wound  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
others  were  all  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

Eljin.—When  the  side  windows  of  the  parish 
church  of  Elgin  were  filled  with  ornamental 
glass  in  summer,  four  memorial  wiudowa  for 
^e  east  end  of  the  building  were  not  ready. 
They  have  now  reached  Elgin,  and  two  of  them 
have  been  put  into  their  places.  The  orna- 
mentation  of  the  whole  is  Classical,  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  church,  which  is  of  Greek 
arehitectnre.  The  gronnd-work  is  grizaille. 
The  grounds  of  the  bordering  and  leading  forms 
are  deep  ruby,  and  blue;  and  the  ornaments 
and  labels,  with  inscriptions,  are  relieved  in 
light  tints  of  gold  and  white,  turned  up  with 
light  green,  purple,  Ac.  The  glass  is  rough, 
and  crystalline  in  textnre.  The  two  upper  win- 
dows are  iu  memory  of  General  Alves,  a dis- 
tinguished soldier,  who  was  much  attached  to 
his  native  town  of  Elgin,  and  who  left  a sum  of 
money  to  erect  a memorial  of  himself  in  the 
pariah  church. 
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Dundee. — A Unitarian  church  and  schools  are 
being  erected  at  Constitution-road,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  of  this  town, 
architect. 

Caputh. — The  parishioners  of  the  parish  of 
Caputh,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  late 
minister,  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Scott,  have  erected  over 
his  grave  in  their  burying-ground  a monument 
of  Aberdeen  granite.  The  complete  monument 
is  9 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  consists  of  a carved  cross. 
The  die  contains,  within  the  outlines  of  a shield, 
the  simple  inscription.  The  monument  was 
executed  from  an  original  design  by  Mr.  Hutcheon, 
of  Aberdeen. 

Papers  read  before  the  Associated  Arts’  Institute. 

Ah'  interesting  brochure,  consisting  of  papers 
read  during  the  past  session,  1868  9,  by  Messrs. 
E.  Weatmacott,  Soden  Smith,  E.  Redgrave,  H. 
Ellis  Woodbridge,  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Montgomerie 
Ranking,  and  Lemon  H.  Michael.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  F.  Scarlett  Potter,  who  acts  as  secretary 
of  the  Institute.  On  the  9tb,  a paper  “ On  the 
Cultivation  of  Artistic  Feeling,”  is  to  be  read 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodbridge. 

Midsummer  Eve ; a Fairy  Tale  of  Loving  and 

Being  Loved.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Hotten, 

Piooadilly.  1870. 

Mr.  Hotten  has  published  a beautiful  edition  of 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall’s  charming  “ Midsummer  Eve.” 
It  is  illustrated  with  no  fewer  than  200  engrav- 
ings from  drawings  made  by  Maclise,  Stanfield, 
E.  M.  Ward,  Elmore,  Frost,  Noel  Paton,  Hulme, 
Goodall,  Thos.  Landseer,  Creswick  (now,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  no  more),  and  other  well-known 
eminent  artists.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  fanciful  that  its  admirable  author  has 
written,  fall  of  human  sympathy  and  wholesome 
teaching.  It  wonld  be  a good  thing  if  the 
hanging-committee  for  each  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy  could  be  made  to  read  its  closing 
chapters.  It  is  a beautiful  gift-book,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  long  regarded  as  such.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  old  friends, 
Sir  Thos.  Duffus  Hardy  and  Lady  Hardy,  whose 
recent  elevation  in  social  position  gratifies  all 
who  know  them,  and  can  appreciate  worth  and 
talent. 
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VARIORUM. 

It  is  of  very  little  use  just  now,  with  hard 
frost  dominant,  to  say  that  tourists  will  find 
“ Bemrose’s  Guide  to  Derbyshire,  a complete 
Handbook  for  the  County,”  a very  good  one. 
Strill,  as  the  publishers  now  send  it  out,  we  will 
not  withhold  that  opinion.  The  editors  of  it 
Mr.  J.  Eicklin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wallis,  have  evi* 
dently  taken  much  pains,  and  have  made  it 
more  than  an  ephemeral  companion.  It  includes 

a number  of  very  good  illustrations. 

Sprague’s  “ Diary,  with  Tables  for  Architects, 
Surveyors,  and  Builders,”  is  a capita!  little 
pocket-book  for  its  purpose,  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  checked  the  correctness  of  the  tables 
and  calculations.  A list  of  the  District  Sur- 
veyors, under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  has 

been  added. “ The  City  Diary  and  Almanack  ” 

(W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge)  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  ordinarily  given  in  a diary  for  the 
desk,  a large  mass  of  official  information  with 
regard  to  the  City,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
publication.  It  is  a complete  guide  to  the  vari- 
ous busioeas  offices  of  the  Corporation  and  City 
generally.  There  is  ample  space  for  daily  entries, 
upon  good  paper. 


iniscilta  iica. 

Commencement  of  the  SItMngbourne 
TVater-works. — The  great  depression  in  the 
brickmaking  trade  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
thrown  a large  number  of  labourers  out  of  em- 
ploymeut,  and  produced  great  distress  and  want. 
To  alleviate  this  to  some  extent,  the  local  sani- 
tary committee  have  urged  on  their  arrange- 
ments, and  obtained  the  authority  and  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  go  on  with  the  work, 
as  also  to  borrow  a sum  not  exceeding  5,0001.  to 
defray  the  cost.  There  are  now  upwards  of  100 
able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the 
pubho  rates,  amonnting  to  about  81.  per  day, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  now  be  utilised  to  the  rate- 
payers  by  the  commencement  of  this  work,  which 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Easton,  Amos,  & Anderson. 


Architectural  Society  of  STorthampton. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  the  13th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton 
in  the  chair.  A sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  advise  upon  the  best  manner  of  laying  out 
any  money  which  may  be  contributed  towards 
the  restoration  of  Earl’s  Barton  Church, — a desire 
having  been  expressed  that  the  Architectural 
Society  will  undertake  the  supervision  of  the 
work.  The  chairman  stated  that  a meeting  of 
the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s Church  had  been  held,  when  it  appeared, 
from  the  report  prepared  by  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  that,  assuming  the  correctness  of  th& 
estimated  expense,  it  will  be  possible  to  complete 
the  works,  and  to  clear  off  all  the  debt  on  the 
former  work,  by  an  expenditure  beyond  what  is 
already  promised  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  of 
about  700L  The  debt  for  which  the  members  of 
the  original  committee  are  responsible  is  about 
1,OOOL  The  committee,  therefore,  determined 
to  obtain  tenders  for  the  work,  as  they  feel  that 
the  subscriptions  already  announced  are  not 
likely  to  increase  till  the  committee  commeno& 
some  part  of  the  work.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  plans  by  Mr.  Slater,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  chnrohes  of  Bozeat  and 
Strixton,  was  read  aad  adopted. 

Tbe  American  Railroad  Style  for  India. 

A small  item  of  news  from  India,  remarks 
Chambers' s Journal,  has  occasioned  some  sensa- 
tion in  the  engineering  world.  The  Governor- 
general,  Lord  Mayo,  has  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  an  eugineer  accustomed  to  the  rough- 
and-ready  way  of  construotiog  railways  in  that 
country,  and  at  a cost  far  below  that  which  an 
English  engineer  would  consider  possible.  India 
is  yet  in  want  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  j 
and  if,  by  Lord  Mayo’s  experiment,  they  can  be 
made  cheaply,  the  benefit  will  be  great  to  all 
concerned,  including  English  engineers,  who  may 
perhaps  learn  a useful  lesson  therefrom,  and  lay 
down  cheap  railways  in  Australia.  By  the  way, 
Australia  has  oflered  to  supply  the  Indian  govern- 
ment with  all  the  horses  required  for  their  army 
at  251.  apiece. 

Mechanical  PuddllDg-. — Messrs.  Witham,  of  - 
Leeds,  appear  to  have  devised  a mode  of  me- 
chanical puddling  by  which  all  the  really  heavy 
work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. The  new  furnaces,  too,  work  with 
about  13  cwt.  of  coals,  compared  with  20  cwt. 
for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  best-constructed 
furnaces  of  the  common  description.  Each  of 
the  patent  furnaoos  is  worked  by  two  men,  op- 
posite each  other;  but  by  means  of  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  at  the  top  the  men  are 
enabled  to  move  their  rabbles  into  all  parts  of 
the  furnace,  with  comparatively  little  trouble, 
and  with  nothing  like  the  ordinary  amount  of 
manual  labour.  The  Iron  Revieio  says  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  furnaces  will  be 
erected  before  long  in  the  North  of  England. 

The  Consumption  of  Gas. — It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  amount  of  illumination  ob- 
tained from  gas  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed.  The  investigations 
of  Professsr  Silliman,  of  New  York,  however,  go 
to  show  that  the  amount  of  illumination  is  in- 
creased far  more  in  proportion  to  the  gas  ex- 
pended, as  it  increases  according  to  the  square 
of  the  volnme  of  gas.  Thus,  if  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  be  burned,  the  illumination  ought  to 
be  improved  fourfold.  If  three  times  the  quan-  ' 
tity  of  gas  be  used,  the  illumination  ought  to  be 
nine  times  better.  Professor  Silliman  is,  we 
believe,  the  sole  authority  as  yet  for  these  con- 
olusions  ; but  he  has  a high  reputation  in  science, 
and  no  doubt  his  experiments  will  be  rigidly 
tested. — Daily  News. 

Blscovery  of  Ancient  Creek  lilquld 
Measures.  — An  interesting  and  important 
arcbceological  discovery  has  been  made  at  Gy  thio, 
in  Lacedemonia,  consisting  of  a cube-fashioned 
stone,  with  five  conic  apertures,  corresponding 
to  the  five  well-known  liquid  Greek  measures,  of 
which  hitherto  all  but  the  respective  volume  was 
known.  To  remove  every  doubt,  the  margin  of 
each  is  inscribed  with  the  corresponding  desig- 
nation. 

Gas  Explosions. — Two  alarming  gas  explo- 
sions have  just  occurred,  one  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  the  other  at  Bury.  The  explosion  at  the 
former  place  completely  destroyed  a large  steam 
ropery,  and  severely  injured  three  of  tho  work- 
men.  It  was  caused  by  leakage  of  gas  and 
incautious  use  of  a candle.  Two  men  were  also 
considerably  burnt  by  the  explosion  at  Bury. 
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Gleanings  in  Glastemhury. 


HO  shall  profess  to 


glean  at  Glastonbury, 
where  harvest  - men 
have  preceded  who 
are  not  wont  to  bind 
np  sheaves  carelessly  ? 

Yet,  it  is  not  easy  to 
leave  the  site  without 
putting  pen  to  paper 
to  record  impressions 
that  most  always  re- 
main dear  to  a lover 
of  architecture  who 
visits  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  town  is 
DOW  reached  easily 
from  London  in  some 
five  hours  of  con- 
tinuous travelling,  ex- 
cept by  those  whom 
a passion  for  an  ex- 
press train  on  the 
mainline  betrays  into 
an  interval  of  three 
hours’  waiting  at  the 
change  at  Temple 
€ombe.  The  face  of  the  country,  however, per- 
fectly explains  how  our  pilgrim  forefathers  could 
only  reach  the  place  by  foot  or  on  horseback  j and 
how,  still  earlier,  it  had  all  but  the  complete  pecu- 
liarities of  an  island.  The  eminences  that  cluster  . 
about  the  most  conspicuous  peak  of  the  Tor  rise 
out  of  level  plains  extending  seawards,  that,  rich 
with  pasture  above,  have  peat  below  cut  con- 
stantly to  a depth  of  10  ft., — ns  once  out  of  the 
waters  of  theBristol  Channel.  The  cultivator  over 
this  characteristic  distinct  seems  as  interested 
and  occupied  with  water  as  with  laud.  Embank- 
ments, cuttings,  pumps,  control  the  ever-present 
element ; the  decoy  duck  has  still  a place  for  its 
function  here,  and  a visitor  of  even  a week  may 
have  more  than  one  chance  of  seeing  a crane  in 
a state  of  nature.  In  the  flatness,  extent,  and 
verdure  of  the  district,  with  its  filmy  horizon  of  1 
the  Mendip  hills,  an  artist  pleases  himself  with 
tracing  a resemblance  to  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
and  recognises  representatives  of  the  Alban  I 
range,  and  a miniature  of  his  beloved  Soracto- 
As  the  railway  passes  on  over  the  turf  country, 
the  permanent  way  assumes  a type  of  very 
qualified  permanence  ; and  the  mounded  ballast 
tells  of  how  much  more  solid  material  is  expected 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  foundation. 

It  was  this  same  gulf  that,  we  are  assured, 
absorbed  iu  its  insatiable  maw  all  that  is  not  still 
left  scantily  standing  of  the  great  Abbey  Church 
of  Glastonbury,— to  form  a road  to  Wells  across 
the  marshes.  The  site  of  the  Abbey,  however, 
and  its  dependencies,  was  always  high  and  dry, 
unassailable  by  incursions  of  the  sea  that  have 
eometimes  even  reached  its  precincts;  well  pre- 
sented to  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  sun  ; and 
half  encircled  by  bills,  of  which  the  slopes  of  old, 
as  now,  were  abloom  with  apple  orchards,  that 
provide  the  cider  moat  dear  to  natives,  but,  ob, 
how  hard  to  palate  of  unacoustomed  visitor  ! 

There  is  very  much  interest  and  very  much 
beauty  iu  what  still  remains  of  the  Abbey,  but 
it  is  the  older  and  more  completely  preserved 
chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  so  called  with  a per- 
sistency there  is  no  contending  against,  that  we 
recognise  a really  classical  example  of  a style 


at  its  perfection.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that 

when  Norman  architecture  had  achieved  this 
work,  there  was  no  further  essential  and  ele- 
mentary development  required  from  it.  It  was 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  structures,  of 
cathedrals,— of  the  greatest  extent  and  import- 
ance,  and  had  reached  a point  of  elaboration 
and  finish  that  could  only  announce  a dead 
pause  or  a distinct  and  direct  transformation. 
Resonrees  of  construction  and  ornament  are  em- 
ployed  with  a variety  and  consistency  that  con- 
stitute definite  style,  and  are  of  a quality  that 
pertains  to  a very  high  style  indeed. 

The  style  of  this  chapel  is  usually  designated 
Advanced  Transition,  a title  which  may  mean 
anything,  and  therefore  really  defines  nothing. 
There  are  few  terms  more  infested  by  equivocal 
implications  than  the  term  Transitional,  and 
never  is  it  more  so  than  when  pressed  into 
service,  as  we  shall  see,  in  such  a case  as  the 
present. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  structure  of  which  we 
have  the  beautiful  remains  is  recorded  under 
year  1181,  as  taking  place  on  the  site  “ where 
from  the  beginning  the  vetusta  ecclesia  had 
stood.”  The  restricted  area  seems  to  imply  that 
the  reconstruction  was  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  originally  consecrated  ground  ; the  very  title 
vetusta  ecclosia  proves- implies,  at  least- that 
there  was  a more  modern  church  near  it  which 
may  well  have  been  more  extensive.  We  have 
a trace  of  this  in  a notice  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
of  an  affray  between  the  monks  and  the  first 
Norman  abbot,  Tburatan.  The  disturbance, 
which  seems  to  have  turned  upon  a proposed 
supersession  of  the  accustomed  chant,  com- 
menced in  “ the  chapter-house.”  Armed  laymen 
were  introduced,  and  the  monks  fled  into  the 
choir  and  looked  the  doors.  There  they  were 
assaulted  by  “the  knights”  or  the  “French- 
men,” who  gained  the  upper  story- probably  a 
triforium- and  shot  arrows  at  them  as  they 
clung  to  the  altar,  while  others  burst  the  doors. 
Three  monks  were  slain  and  eighteen  wounded. 
The  site  of  this  cLurch  is  now  probably  occupied 
by  what  remains  of  the  Early  English  Abbey 
Church,  of  which  at  a later  date  the  western  end 
was  united  by  an  intermediate  structure  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  or  St.  Joseph.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chapel  was  then  broken  away,  and 
steps  were  inserted  leading  up  from  its  lower 
level  to  the  larger  church. 

The  plan  of  the  chapel,  as  originally  indepen- 
dent, measured  on  the  exterior  along  the  line  of 
full  projection  of  turrets  and  buttresses,  appears 
to  have  been  comprised  pretty  accurately  m an 
oblong  of  40  ft.  by  70  ft.  By  deduction  made  of , 

I thickness  of  walls  and  buttresses  on  either  side, 

I the  interior  width  is  diminished  to  23  ft.,  and 
I length  to  53  ft.  or  thereabouts.  The  smallness 
of  the  scale  of  the  best  plan  available  makes  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  absolute  exact- 
ness. The  plan  of  the  interior  is  probably  a 
double  square  of  25  ft.  broad  iu  the  clear, 
diminished  by  the  projections  of  the  vaulting 
shafts  in  front  of  the  wall. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  four  sevenes, 
vaulted  quadripartite,  and  effectively  equal,  the 
chord  of  the  diagonal  groins  measuring  2d  ft.,  or 
just  double  the  breadth  of  the  severy.  The 
dia-^onal  ribs,— it  can  be  accurately  made  out,— 
wer°6  semioiroles;  they  sprang  from  triplet 
shafts,  of  which  the  abacuses  ranged  with  a , 
string-course  at  15  ft.  above  the  pavement  of  the ' 
chapel,  which  ran  level  with  the  window-oills, 
and  just  above  a blank  arcade  against  the  lower 
division  of  the  wall.  The  curves  may  possibly 
have  been  slightly  stilted;  but  the  full  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  intersection  of  the 
groins  probably  could  not  have  exceeded  31  ft.  or 
32  fo. 

The  window,  including  its  mouldings,  was 
made  just  equal  in  height  to  the  wall  below  the 
string-course,  including  the  bench-table  that 
bears  the  bases  of  the  shafts. 


The  windows  ocenpy  the  centres  of  the 

severies,  and  centre  truly  with  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  wall  below;  the  second  of  these, 
from  the  west  on  either  side,  is  occupied  by  a 
doorway,  bat  agrees  in  width  with  the  others, 
where  the  intermediate  wall  above  the  bench- 
table  shows  a range  of  shallow  hollowings  of 
channels,  against  which  once  stood  the  range  or 
shafts  of  the  blank  but  enriched  arcade. 

The  wall  on  the  exterior  receives  similar 
decoration,  bat  the  fourfold  division  is  made  by 
buttresses,  or  flat  pilasters,  instead  of  grouped 
vaulting  shafts  ; and  here  there  occurs  a source 
of  difficulty,  or,  at  least,  an  anomaly  of  arrange- 
ment, that  cannot  be  said  after  all  to  have  been 
quite  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  The  natural 
treatment  would  seem  to  demand  that  a buttress 
should  bo  placed  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  windows,  and  so  answering  to  the  axis  of  the 
vaulting  shaft  within.  Bat  it  was  manifestly 
felt  to  be  important  to  preserve  the  divisions  of 
the  string-course,  and  the  spacings  of  the  blank 
arcade,  the  shafts  and  arches  of  which  divide  the 
intervals  very  accurately,  pretty  nearly  uniform  ; 
and  such  an  arrangement  of  bnttressea  would 
leave  the  two  end  divisions  of  excessive  width, 
as  their  end  margins  escape  reduction  by  a 
buttress,  or  its  equivalent,- the  angle  turret 
scarcely  advancing  beyond  the  line  of  thickness 
of  the  end  wall.  The  architect,  therefore,  who 
did  not  care  to  modify  his  turrets  would  seem 
driven  to  place  only  bis  central  buttress  truly  on 
the  Hue  of  a vaulting  shaft,  and  disregarding  the 
correspondence  in  respect  of  the  two  others,  to 
Bet  them  on  either  side  exactly  intermediately 
between  the  central  buttress  and  angle  of  turret. 

Bat  this  would  only  introduce  another  difficulty ; 
as  regards  the  windows,  there  would  be  a no  less 
eeriouB  asymmetry,  as  only  the  two  central 
would  have  a buttress  exactly  intermediate,— the 
interfenestral  spaces  of  the  other  two  being  very 
nneqnally  divided, -the  buttress  in  each  case 
hogging  them  inconveniently  on  one  side,  out  of 
consideration  to  the  wider  vacancy  on  the  other. 
Accordingly,  on  a general  view,  while  the  arcades 
appear  spaced  uniformly- shafts  coming  ever 
neatly  and  precisely  by  the  angles  of  the 
buttresses,  the  mouldings  of  tbe  extreme  win- 
dows east  and  west  are  manifestly  approached 
much  more  closely  by  the  adjacent  buttresses 
than  are  tbe  two  other  windows  by  the  centre. 

Surely  the  result  as  regards  the  ordination  of 
the  architecfcnre  above  the  string-course,  whether 
it  resulted  by  this  procedure  or  not,  is  neither 
comfortable  nor  successfnl.  The  buttresses  are 
manifestly  displaced— we  must  apprehend  mis- 
1 placed ; and  it  seems  very  strange,  indeed,  that 
I in  a building  of  such  careful  and  refined  finish, 

I some  struggle  was  not  made  to  remedy  such  an 
I irregularity,  or  qualify  its  worst  unhaudsome- 
ness. 

On  closer  scrutiny  we  find  that  the  disarrange- 
mont  was  not  left  quite  without  check,  and  if 
the  shook  to  the  architectural  Senso  was  not 
quite  saTed,  a symmetry  was  manased  at  least 
at  the  point  where  it  was  most  effootive,  and 
where  it  was  indeed  thought  worth  oompaasing, 
even  at  the  expense  of  still  further  displace- 
ments. 

The  enriched  doorway  is  sot  as  nearly  as  may 
be  oentrioally,  below  the  second  window ; the 
apex  of  the  gable  marks  the  position  exactly, 
and  the  buttresses  to  right  and  left  of  it  come 
thus  symmetrically  with  both  the  door  and  the 
window  above  it.  The  effect  is  necesaanly  to 
push  the  central  buttress  unceremoniously  out 
of  the  centre,  and  unduly  eastward  ; and,  as  a 
further  consequence,  the  moat  eastern  buttress, 
which  has  now  to  divide  equally  the  remaming 
space,  is  pressed  so  closely  upon  the  last  window 
that  the  light  is,  in  fact,  pierced  nnsymmetncally 
with  the  enclosing  mouldings  withm.  Hence, 
as  it  appears  to  ns,  tho  true  origin  of  theirregu- 
larity  that  Professor  Willis  adverts  to  m these 
gj-ma  . “The  section  shows  that  the  windows 
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with  one  exception  one  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  interior  severiee.  The  casternmoat  window 
JU.  line  Its  ornamental  inner  arch  (esmilison  arch 
as  It  IS  termed)  in  the  centre  of  the  comport- 
ment,  but  minor  innccnraoies  in  settioi;  ont  the 

f °if  ““'“Py  ‘“h  hihoh  space  to 

explain  fully  have  forced  the  centre  of  the  arch 
so  near  the  buttress  that  the  window  livht 


me“mte?i;‘'“-‘';  -ha  hiss  adjust- 

to  nall,°at„  th  “ would  bo  absurd 

to  palliate  the  discord  that  ofFends  ns  so  soon  as 

striug.coarae,  and  recog. 
nises  too  distressingly  the  revolting  disarray  Sf 
members  and  features  that  all  analogy  requfres 
to  move  m well-concerted  sequence.  ^ 

scarcely  called  upon 
iivevor,  to  discuss  H. 1q,t  k..* _ ..t!  ’ 


[Jan.  8,  1870. 


...c.  aruuMCOO  litldt  ClieWinClOW  liwllfc  is  Thr>  ^ ‘"-M  o V 4 UU-IJ  CO. 

pierced  considerably  to  the  east  of  that  centre  however  called  upon, 

to  suable  irto  be  freed  from  the  buttress.”  Tion  of  the  ■„  TT  “7’“^ 

If  our  view  ,s  oorreot,  tlie  displacemeut  did  I the  doorwsrr®  °r"i'  . ' ‘to-taent  of 

not  arise  from  iiiocctiracies,— in  the  sense  of[  We  ^ ^''*'‘'‘'”8  ^““resseB. 

errors  or  carelessnesses,— but  rather  from  a article  ^ in  another 

studieua  attention  to  secure  accuracy  iu  the  | 

symmetry  of  the  blind  arcades  that  was  held  of  ' 

Zril‘“hr''‘“  uu“‘‘5i?“  “f  tth  win.  A B AEK  AT  BAEKISG. 


dow  light  Neither  did  this  disturbance  not  bv 
Jorcing  the  centre  of  tho  window  arch  towards 
tho  buttress, -It  was  the  aggressive  buttress, 
the  other  hand,  that  onoroaohed  upon 


“BLEssrm  are  those  who  expect  nothing" 

ofOm  m°°r°l'r°“'u'  ‘h  ‘i'®  ‘“““to 

for  they  will  never  be  disao 
pointed.”  We  do  not  Tnow  well  whartTe 


the  window  arch.  Our  analysis,  Tudecd,  rZ  | futaWtants '^f  fh 

counter  in  result  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  They  Zm  1°  n ® ^“‘■‘‘‘“6  oapeot. 

Professor  us  to  tho  cause  of  that  couspicuous  I mZh  nr/l.  ■ “tow  ““™  ‘ie 

diyarioution,  that  strikes  the  spectator  at  once  ■ Pmvto  ^ “‘“'f  '““wnorial  creek,  trusting  that 
between  the  spacing  of  the  buttresses  and  ' T wilt_  send  them  money  or  business 

intermediate  windows.  By  this  theory  it  is  ' somewhat  indifferent  whether,  as  a preli’ 
traced  to  the  oircuinstnnoo  that  when  internal  j Mw“ofd  r!f  “ a will  become  the 

seyenee  are  equal,  and  the  windowe  ZoGv  ^ “f  ilsy- 

interinedinto,  the  space  between  the  window  at  ! nf'm  Barking  on  Satnrday,  tho  ISth 

either  eni  externally  and  the  inner  line  of  trnns- ! Zgl'cZ^"'  " ‘’“y  suited  b/itsmoteo- 

othc.  Bide  of  tho  window  to  the  centre  of  a but-  I ? w “stiiiiting  it  in 

wind’  S '■“to*'  side  of  the  ! too  BmZZ  d ‘ P“Bes  of 

window  becomes  of  necessity  unequal,  and  the  cnnoi  careful  per- 

two  mtervals  between  buttress  and  buttress  arc  ^ L ? ^ that  tho  town  of  Barfing 

buttrZZ  “*  ■"  ‘“‘““''“I  rcom  each  lost  ‘ tion  “ "“f  ‘‘“P'“  “‘'<'>,»tote  of  sanitary  destitu 

buttress  to  tho  prijection  of  tho  angle  turret  thnf  ' • ^ situated,  so  near  to  a great 

rules  with  the  line  of  end  wall.  The  Ibeorv  nro  an  boor’s  reach  of  London 

^l^ivSZto^TiZr^s^r . ; 


mhlmoT^  7';^  displacement  of'the'  Cm"  i "•  Psssents  the  oppVaranoo' of 

midmost  of  the  three  buttresses  nor  how  it  , ’‘'S'”*''  ““y  one  point  of  the 

comes  that  the  easternmost  window  is  so  nn  ‘“"n  seem  to  have  ever 

fairly  pressed  upon,  as  compared  With  its  fellow  ' ^ '^’th  any  design,  thon(>h  one 

in  corresponding  position  westward.  I it,  which  forms  an  angular  confluence 

_ do  sot  down  these  discrepanoTes  to  unexniaia^d  ' -““ety  is  termed  the  Broadway.  This  Broad 

facto"™":?,  ™ ““'“toS  " i»  °e”;  n„Zi^  , to  - called  is  about  the  c^?til  e,rt„; 

factory  in  the  case  of  a building  which  is  so  re  i fi  “‘  parking ; but  the  extra  widening  of  the 

Zrthv  of’Z  l.  t w tooEOiy  the  ashlar  is  sti  nt  on  of  H ? ^ “”d  broken-down  con. 

Zat  in  We  V “ Eogiiah  masons,  but  the  ' Zre  heiebt.  tf°"'°' . bore  aud 

moat  intricate  mouldings  nro  executed  and  com  i ‘““re heighten  the  pictnre.nnd  the  mostnoDulous 

- “I 

TC  is  difiicule  to  ascribe  to  such  handiemftfimpn  1 structure  were  observable  Scat 

as  we  arc  concerned  with  here,  to  call  them  no  ^ ^bfough  the  town  are  a few  of  the  old 
more,  such  inconsequential  sldvuniin/xe  ° i ^*^'^®*'*fi'oiited  dwellings  with  Mio  nan  i i- 

menoing  from  the  w'est  aZptZg  eZ  b“nttoe"‘s  ^ ^l''  '“*■  Z “>»  =“d  oAh^beZ"  foZiZ 

rTe"rt’ii™."Z:‘spaZ";v£‘"''=-^  “ p^d-r/uZe? 

rnimmmm 

mnsio,  , a,  beyond  doubt,  toe  distil,,;  "“P‘“'P>' b“«  been  informedTare  cleaned 

0 in  T>invitli«  


mnsioTi^  beyond  doZt  the  di"?  receptaere,;  we" ‘ 

occa  I.  Barrack.Jane  the  sanitary  state  nf  fT, 
ciwelhugs  and  tho  the 


pertional  variation;  by  wHcrtoe";';™"'' 

pZg°etotoZZd 'co“t‘tXrjp^  Syergence  , ^hokedmp  stoto;  cr“ nornks  aUu“'  qy '‘‘’’‘■“il, 
“f  a not , in  places  a™  7, 3 best  efforts 


&.t.  A bet  er  r„',;  bisoom. 


^ — ^....05  wuLtresses  reJai 

J ,uaa  aram  themselves  wherever  they  list, 


rooms  and  kitchens^  th  of  their 


Would  it  be  any  wonder  if  deaths  by  the 
score  took  place  in  these  fever-dens  and  plagne- 

saS«;  “P“‘ .““"“3  W'ellington.bniMings,  the 
sanitary  condition  presented  is  not  better:  in 
SZ‘!rg’’°r‘’  a to  “““b  worse.  Bor  here 
atZ-®  “ ‘here  is  no  attempt 

at  drainage  or  sewerage  to  bo  seen.  TheL 
irtheZ  ‘"‘““toll  “ff  Axo-street,  and  the  houses 
slJLZf  I •‘"^"^“0“  by  poor  people,  whose 
source  of  living  ,a  chiefly  derivable  from  their 
employment  in  the  jute  and  sacking  mann- 
of  2^1  f P™''  P-y  ‘b®  m‘o 

;Ll  oe°i'  ‘b®to^"ellings  of  pvo  small  rooms, 
end  perhaps  a kitchen.  How  a man  earning  bn? 
lOs  or  from  10s.  to  l-ls.,  can  support  hilsolf 
iZrado"  “w  “ ‘bis  piUauce.  seems  a 

Zh  1 Y“  *b“‘  ‘bf;i  do  not  liw-they 
thlZf  ^be  women  sometimes  work  also  in 
the  factory,  and  the  children  too,  if  old  enough 
mZT  Z ,Pto‘"to >;  Ibe  faces  of  these  pSor 

people  and,  wretched  as  is  their  lot,  their  life 
would  have  Its  compensating  clause  if  health 
J to  goarantoed  to  them 

I o some  extent  by  local  management  on  tho 

iirfin"!?  Ik":""  n°'7°  '““‘‘““'■““y  of  the  town. 

I In  Suffolk.place,  before  the  doors  of  tho  dwell- 

ZhaM  m the  unpaved  earth  was  scnflled 

Z of"  R°‘’^  ‘'7°  ‘’“P-  ’’bto  improvised 

ob™,!.;?-  was  carried  for 

about  thirty  yards  i„  a lino  with  the  front  of  the 
houses,  having  its  outfall  in  a pit  of  a few  feet 
deep  in  a kitchen  garden  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

.b““‘‘y  method,  tho  reader  will  say,  for  the 
ntilisation  of  the  sewage  for  market  gaZening 

Lomfo‘rfll?""''‘“,  (A«-etreet)  we  spoke  to  some 
i tZi  * P“P;®>  ’'bo  expressed  a willingness 

' 000*^  to  of  the  town,  if^me 

Zt ’?  ““‘bority  would  begin.  One  man  who 
dnZ  1 ‘i”'’  estoneive  yard,  in  which  the 

a'ndZZ  7??  “toibing  object  of  beauty 

I to  im„  ' ‘b’  encouragement 

ZZiTZ  own  promises.  Hi?  lady, 

landlord  was  over  eighty  years  of  ago.  She 
poor  thing,  was  thinking  now  of  another  world— 

'tondZl  ““d,  of  course,  her  in- 

tended  ‘eg“toes.  who  were  on  tho  '■  look-out  ” for 

li  bTZ'"  ' ee™  “ E“P  for  the  drainage 

^ ^t  will  Axe-atreot  tenant  was  a tenant- 

at-will,  and  he  did  not  care,  like  other  tenants 
ZnlZl  ."""''?",  ‘e  improve  other 

LTmonK"  t^ie"."'  ““ 

1 opening  into  the  Creek  at  the  Town 

Quay,  at  the  end  of  Heath-street.  Into  tw“ 

' fecuLcv  Barking’s  filch  and 

■nort  orfhff  ioconsiderable 

, portion  that  gmks  into  the  soil,  and  becomes 
I permanently  embodied  in  the  earth  as  a subsoil 
I or  snb.fever  stratum  for  the  generation  of 
future  plague  or  cholera.  Who  wdl  gainsay  it  » 

iZrkJt  Znlo  " “ “ ’■““■‘y  “‘*et  ImoDg  the 
W much  aZ?"  ““■■toonding  farmera“  but 
of Th,Z7'  7*1,  ° "■'tob  i“  ‘bo  soil 

togs  oZ,e“toh  ‘b=  dwell- 

PofsoZom  t f'".®  ‘toPtognaled  wiih  foul 
poison  liora  the  want  ofa  system  of  sewac'e?  Tc 
can  bo  easily  surmised  by  ratiouul  Z„  who 
have  some  concern  about  their  own  11^:  the 
anger  that  exists  here  amidst  tho  fearful  state 
Mher‘a“.°“  P^b^^-b  "“b  death  to  themselveaand 

towns  ‘Vto?™  °°‘i  b »“”i‘“‘-y  inspector  in  tho 

onrseivea,  anZon"  eUorZZr"""  r 

and  again,  we°"ZlrZZtZ  ^to^^r^r" 

ti*  wr*""®'  “°T  “PP^aab  to  that  tppolla- 
t'oa,  who  received  the  magnificent  salary 

fnow  Z"  ?PPto"‘®d  him  we  doZ" 

tainin'o  "1  to’. .'“deed,  a police-barrack,  con. 

taming  a controlling  sergeant  and  a few  subs 
under  hia  direction  : bnt  this  is  the  anm-total  of 
fystZto-Biktog.  ”der” 

. d'b®  water-supply  of  the  town  is  very  insnffl 

w S ■ to^L®d“^  “ to  s„pp,fed”?;em 

wells  m the  distance,  brought  in  bv  water 

sZrof  to  "7“"'^'””  bo  theiran": 

borne  of  the  pumps  which  supply  a portion  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  with  wafer  ZS  ,7 
Z™"  ^ diiokiog  end  cookin’,  pur- 

Z ti’Z-"  Z b"  Pto^’ioiity  lo  privies.  In  one 
01  two  mstanoes  we  found  a pump  which  b7d 
plied  a whole  line  of  honses;  back  nn  rSh-' 
against  a pnvy-wall,  the  cesspool  olo-.rly  Zd 

r tZn‘°f™  ‘‘f =“»  ““‘  -“Zde'atot  in" 
the  town  from  its  sanitary  condition  j but  wa 
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muBt  Bnppoae,  BomehmeB,  and  m 

Natnre  takes  its  reveoge  by  contraries,  and  that, 

as  habit  is  a Beoond  natnre  with  soma  folk,  the 

people  of  Barking,  like  the  beeB, 

honey  and  health  from  BwampB  and  seething 

°°Thete  is,  however,  amid  and  above  all  that  is 

diaoonraging  and  disheartening  m and  around 
Barking,  one  little  oasis.  It  la  a oheerfnl, 
although  a grave  spot.  It  is  the  old  church  an 
churchyard  of  the  town.  The  old  ohurch  of 
Barking  contains  much  to  interest  the  visitor 
wayfarer.  The  weather-beaten  tower  that  rises 
above  the  more 'modern-body  church  but  to 
which  it  is  still  a component  part,  “'s 
feudal  days  and  famous 

tains  a very  good  peal  of  eight  bells  and  a cloo 
which,  from  an  inscription  within  the  yrks 
dated  1822,  shows  that  it  was  repaired  by  the 
generosity  of  one  of  the  pariabioners.  The  old 
peal,  which  hangs  in  a state  of  semi-darkneas 
is  mounted  between  an  oak  framing  ; the 
wheels  through  which  the  ropes  play  >>“”8  “ 
the  old  wood  pattern.  Yet  the  bells  have  lasted 
lone,  and  acted  their  part  well. 

The  church  poaaeaaes  aome  interesting  monn- 
menta  and  tablets  iu  memonam  of  natives  or 
residents  of  Barking  in  days  gone  by.  A tewo 
these  monuments  to  the  dead  are  very  we 
executed  pieces  of  sculpture ; and,  considering 
the  age  of  some,  we  were  somewhat  surprisou 
to  find  iu  a local  church  such  good  evidences 

...  V .11  -CT _ —1 Snmo  nt 


tunato  visitor,  and  would  hd--] 7 

avoid  being  submerged  iu  the  filthy 

open  sinks  and  gully-holes  m the  lanes  and  back 

streets,  whose  name  is  legion. 


STAMPS  ON  BUILDING  LUA.SES 
important  question. 

The  followiug  is  a copy  of  a notice  by 

the  Board  of  Inland^  Revenue  on  the  2oth 
of  November  last  on  this  subject  : 

..Theo.mmi..ion.r.oo.dd„tt.imM^ 

duty  on  the  ront,  be  chargeable  with  Joa.,  as  i^or  ^ 

■■'.l  i7i  “.Jo  co™'dScd  ih.t . 

tiitcA  covenant  " 


ca  coveuaiii^t 

The  Act  referred  to  came  into  operation  in 
October,  1854;  a period  of  fifteen 
therefore,  been  permitted  to 
which,  according  to  the  views  now 
commissioners,  many  “f  iT “ 

have  been  insnEficiently  etamped.  That  this  is 
an  entirely  new  light  which  has  “P° 

the  oommissionera  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tha^ 

in  1865  we  applied  to  the  Board  foran  adjudioa. 
m looo,  wo  ogg  preoiBO 


The  nnostion  is  so  important,  that  it  seems  to 
ns  desirable  that  some  oombmed 
should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dioision  npon  the  point  without  delay, 
the  ultimate  view,  it  the  decision  ^8 

nnfavonrable,  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  relief, 

in  the  event,  which  we  cannot 
Maioatv’s  Government  omitting  to  bring  forward 
a ?eSal  measure,  and  also  with  the  view,  m 
case  of  any  measure  being  brought  forward,  ot 
prlmoting^ny  amendments  which  may  appear 

'’°17efiiciel  decision  oonid  easily  he 
nresentiog  a lease  containing  oovenauts  to  bmW 
?or  adjudfcatiou,  and  appealing  to 
under  the  13lh  and  14lh  Viot.,  cap,  97,  s.  15,  from 
?ho  decision  ot  the  Board.  The  expenses  would 
lot  be  hlavy-  and  if  a few  landlords  and 
buildws  interested  in  the  question  would  agree 
to  share  them,  they  would  fall  very  light  when 
divided.  The  principal  eipense,  indeed,  would 
be  the  fees  to  counsel,  . 

We  shall  be  happy  to  put  ourselves 
nioation  with  any  pBrsons  who  will  address  us, 
under  cover,  to  A.  B,  & Co  ca™  of  Mr  A qa^sou^^ 


uudercover.to  A.  oc  WO., — - 

Sonthampton-buildings,  Chaucery-Une,  Londm. 

somb'csepul  intentions. 

Fain’s  Patent  Flooring  Crump-— This  cramp 


in  1865  we  appuea  to  cue  rtouikd  kua  u.- — j— --  paw’s  Batent  Ewonriy  - 

tion  stamp  on  a lease  in  trhich  the  preoiBO  ' 

Lring-cramp  coui^d  not  be  ap^ed  Itissimple 


CO  uuu  lu  a iVKsuM  - — - o to  affix  the  353.  stamp.  , . . 

of  the  sculptor’s  skill  in  England.  Some  of  notice,  it  will  be  observed,  only  intimates 

the  tablets,  though  they  relate  to_  persons  who  1 future  all  leases  containing  covenants  to 

are  upwards  of  two  or  three  centuries  dead,  were  . jujorove  should  have  a 3d3.  stamp  in 

evidently  not  erected  to  their  ' addition  to  the  ad  wlorem  duty,  but  says  nothing 

many  years  after.  The  absence  of  a date  on,  . ...  u,  Vramarl  i-.bprAfnre.  that 


many  years  aitoi.  — -- 

some  renders  it  difficult  for  the  mere  passing 

visitor  to  affix  the  exact  date.  ^ 

In  the  chanoel  side-wall  there  is  a very  noely 
executed  tablet,  with  bust  and  symbolical  repre 
n-x.- tv,  tVio  TYioT.inrv  nf  a Caotaiu  Johl 


addition  to  tneaa  miw/e"*  - - 

about  the  past ; it  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  tha 

the  commissioners  contemplate  obtaining  an  Act 
to  -emedy  the  error  into  which  they  and  the 
legal  profession  have  fallen,  if  their  view  of  the 


executed  tablet,  with  bust  and  symooiicai  rep.  c-  „ , 

sentations,  to  the  memory  of  a Captain  John  doubt,  however,  feel  that  before  apply. 

Bennett  (a  ship  captain)  and  his  wife,  a native  | necessary  to  have  a 

of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire.  A very  superior  part  ^ decision  upon  the  point,  ^ the  Court  of 

representation  of  a ship  stands  out  in  relief,  with  possibly  differ  from  them,  as 

prow,bulwark,deck,ma0t8,ladder8,audoordage. ; former  selves,  and  it  was 

Underneath,  several  nautical  instruments  and  ^ view  that  they  sounded  the 

other  appendages  to  the  art  of  navigation  are  P 3 issuing  the  notice  we  have  quoted, 

grouped  or  scattered.  No  sculptor  s name  ap-  , question,  therefore  (assuming  that  some 

pears  but  the  date  to  which  the  monument  4 ....  ,..j  — o.7ia  already 


relates  is  1636. 

In  front  of  the  altar,  without  the  rails,  are 
several  flat  slabs,  with  Latin  and  Old  English 
inscriptions.  Some  few  of  these  yet  retain  their 
ancient  monumental  brasses';  others  are  despoiled 
of  them.  You  will  hear  from  the  ojvil  custodian 
clerk  here  in  the  church  of  Barking,  what  we 
. , . 11 .1 -1,1  .xlonao  t.hrnnrfh 


The  question,  tnereiuio  — 

remedy  will  be  applied  as  regards 
executed),  is  not  so  important  as  to  the  past  as 
it  is  for  the  future ; for  if  the  construction  of 
the  Board  is  correct,  building  operations,  and 
especially  of  houses  of  an  interior 
greatly  discouraged.  An  addition  of  353.  to  the 
expense  of  every  lease  would  be  felt  by  builders, 
...  VM-  amall  wsv.  and  particu- 


clerk  here  in  the  church  of  Barking,  what  we  Urge  or  small  way,  and  particu. 

have  heard  in  sundry  and  several  places  throng  i , which  a separate  lease  may  be 

the  three  kingdoms.  “ the  oW,  old  story  of  la  7 

Cromwell’s  or  Henry  YIII.’s  spoliation.  Yes,  require  __  ^ 

V..  ,1  V.  wM*  V,«,  CiItV  T4P¥*Efl.TlB  trUlVl 


ijromwen  s or  iieury  . aii..  ■»  04.,^..,. . 

Cromwell,  wo  are  seriously,  and  perhaps  truly, 
informed,  posted  in  Barking,  and  made  the 
aisles  of  its  church  into  a temporary  stable  for 
his  horses  and  those  of  his  retainers.  _ Well,  old 

..1  xi lava  ,a  p.VicirfrAn 


iOUireQ  lor  eaou  uuuoo.  u..  » 

in  inflexible  duty  ot  3e3.  would  also  to,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  greatly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  ad  valorem  duty.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 


liooring-craTup  couiu  not  uc  f 

“ construction,  and  not  likely  o get  out  of 

order.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 

We  have  seen  a couple  of  them  raise  a bea  y 

Puleui  TFindow—Many 
have  been  put  before  the  public  with  the  view  of 
obviating  aome  of  the  objeoLons  to  eedinary 
sashes  and  frames,  but  few  of  them  have  got  into 
use  The  inventor  ot  the  window  beloro  ns 
olaims  that  all  lines  of  the  sashes  “■? 
blinds  are  effectually  hidden  from  sight,  thus 
preventing  at  all  times  their  unsightly  appear- 
Lee  iu  the  room.  The  easy,  quiet,  and  simple 
manner  in  which  it  is  unfastened  and  opened, 
and  the  tact  that  the  simple  act  of  e'osmg  it 
effeetnally  fastens  both  top  and  '>81'*.°“ 
orevonting  the  usual  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
Sow  is  or  is  not  fastened,  so  commonly  felt 
when  retiring  for  the  night.  That^  when  the 
wMow  is  closed,  the  entire  “ eTalhes 

from  the  lines,  and  so  continues  until 
are  acain  opened,  so  that  no  strain  or  weight 
whatever  is  upon  tbo  lines,  except  for  the  short 
time  they  are  open,  thus 

sitv  of  using  metal  or  expensive  linos.  Another 
adLutava  is,  that  the  weights  cannot  torn  m 
the  boxings,  nor  the  linos  become  entangled,  as 
Is  now  solenerally  the  case.  W'thont  go.ng^so 
far  as  to  endorse  al\  „ , ' , ip 


dratorewauiy.  iUKuovx.-  , far  as  to  enaorse  an  „4.Uo_a  fr, 

lilding  lease  for  ninefcy-nine  years  re- | architects  and  others  to 

his  horses  and  those  of  ms  retaioers.  _ ^ ground-rent  of  101.  (which  is  far  above  , invention  for  themselves,  as  it  evi- 

Noll  may  as  well  bear  the  sin  that  he  is  oha  g _ , fEo  ad  valorem  duty  would  only  be  , nfpAm  advantaces.  _ , 


those  ot  ms  retaiuers.  _ ^ ground-rent  of  lOi.  (whicu  i3  iar  a,uov«  , invention  f< 

, 'Ibearthesm  thatheisohargedl  ^ ^ wouldonly  be,  «.  j^^^^gtages.  . 

with  ae  well  as  any  less  noted  personage.  H.s  ^ the  g ^ one-sixth  of  the  extra  ; joints.  - The  metallic  flexible 

back,  when  alive,  was  broad  enough  for  | ^ But  the  law,  as  now  laid  down  by  , pj^tg^ted  by  Mr.  Marsden  is  air- 

reasonable  burden,  and  now  that  he  is  no  Ion  er  ^Q  ^ ^ gioners,  not  only  applies  to  building  f gas-mains,  water-mams,  steam-jomts, 

amongst  his  detractors  or  apologists,  bis  reputa-  Ig^geg,  tg^ever  short  the  term  ‘‘^"g f,  tunnels  and  sub-marine  tunnels  of 

tion  for  good  or  ill  can  suffer  any  amount  of  covenants  which  in  the  opinion  oj , ’g,.  The  object  of  this 

tension  without  breakage.  i -fv  ^-hp,  the  Stamp  Office  may  come  within  the  categoy  , importance.  We  all  know  the  _ ^ 

An  arched  tower,  of  old  date  coeval  with  the  ...  gr  other  consideration  from  bad  drain-pipe  joints.  His  lead 

■ ^ fease!  L that  a covenant  to  rebuild  in  case  of  , J^tislithout  solder  ” for  ships,  are  very  jaUf' 

fire  or  even  a covenant  to  paint,  &c.,  every  seven,  J eteam-pipes,  pumps  or  other  phrposes, 

me,  cv  _ ..  xv.  wflc.  nf  n.  term,  or  a I . .,.q  x_  xi.»  =h,.o;n  nf  the  vessel  without 


An  arcoeu  luwc*,  ui  u.x*  — 

church,  leads  into  the  graveyard.  A small  door 
iu  one  of  its  sides  gives  entrance  to  a wmdmg- 
stair  leading  to  a square  room.  Inserted  in  tbe 
front  wall,  near  the  corner,  may  be  seen  an  old 

. . / i*x: xUn  PwrinifiTinTi.  1d6 


BCUlpcurai  repi  oatJUbukULfo  k,.  ...xc.  ^ 

dgures  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  two  holy  women 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  are  shown,  bat  time, 
accident,  or  defacement  has  played  sad  havoc 
with  the  figures  as  a whole;  the  head  and 
arms  and  feet  in  part  being  eaten  away  or 

Oliver,  the  Protector,  is  credited  with_  being 
tbe  destroyer  in  this  case,  also ; and  it  is  said 
that  this  ancient  piece  of  stone  carving  was  re- 
moved np  into  this  room  and  inserted  here,  to 
protect  it  from  farther  injury.  _ 

Now  a few  words,  by  way  of  finis,  for  the 
present,  anent  Barking ; and  to  sumnianse  those 
few  words,  let  us  say  that  the  town  of  Barking 
is  in  a meat  wretched  unsanitary  condition; 
that  it  wants  a good  local  Board ; its  sanitary  in- 
apector  is  a cipher ; that  its  police  constables 
have  their  own  legitimate  duties  to  do,  which, 
if  done  well,  will  supply  them,  even  in  a 
like  Barking,  with  a sufficiency  of  work.  Bark- 
is  lighted.  Yes;  it  has  a gasometer—bless 
the  mark  ; bub  the  night  side  of  nature,  lu  the 
glare  of  its  poverty-stricken  gaslamps,  is  m 
nowise  encouraging  to  the  fancy  of  the  uufor- 


fire  or  evenacoveuauu  oy  J able  for  steam-pipes,  pumps,  m « \„rxv„„f 

La„  or  during  the  last  year  of  a term,  or  a , of  the  vessel  without 

front  wall,  near  the  corner,  may  be  seen  ““  °“  ^venant  to  leave  a farm  in  a certain  state  °I  I oansing  Ly  leakage. 

Boulptnral  representation  of  the  Orncifixion.  Th  or  to  lay  down  arable  land  to , j^^iLid’s  Rollers  for  Doors  and  S7m(f  .r.. 

r in.  ii„Ho»mor  and  the  two  holy  women  j purposes  arising  oX.  °fl  A ordinary  axle  and  socket  ore  used  for 

Ly  epeoW  arrangement  between  the  partms  SdLg  doors  or  Bhntters,  abrasion  takes  place 

miLt  come  within  the  operation  of  the  o,od  iu  time  the  door  settles  down,  and  is  moved 

P • or,  tEo  f-n-naideratioa  for  all  ^ riiffinnltv  Hatfields  rollers  obviate  thia 

:Ly  mSaily,  as  the  axis  of  ‘»-°LLrnS 
ft  nlane  of  several  inches  m length,  apportionea 
to  the  width  of  the  ope°‘”S  “‘'7**'’  “T  An 
times  the  roller  oonsequently  has  to  revolve.  Au 
easy  motion  is  given  to  the  door. 


come  witnm  luo 

rule  ; indeed,  as  tbe  consideration  for  all 
leases  is  either  expressed  or  implied  to  be  tha 
rent  and  the  covenants  contained  in  the  lease  on 
tie  Lrt  ot  the  lessee,  it  will  be  necessary  m 
everJoasoto  look  to  the  covenants  themselves 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  of  “ 

to  require  the  Sos.  stamp  m addition  to  the 
od  valrem  duty ; and  as  few  ““'“‘to"  Seddfeg 
upon  themsolvea  the  ® 

what  covenants  bring  each  P”'°°'‘'“,,3 
within  the  rule,  and  what  do  not,  the  result  will 
be  that  they  will  either  affix  tbe  353.  stamp,  or 
incur  the  treble  and  “d^TidllS' 

dioation  stamps;  for,  be  '**  .“.L  rl; 

cation  stamp  only  applies  to  the  particular  deed 

the  law  applicable  to  the  case 


Gas  -Works  Ar-bitratlon.— The  award  m 
arbitration  as  to  the  price  of 
Works  has  been  received  from  Mr.  , 

The  old  company  claimed  for  ' claim-d 

The  cas  commissioners  calculate  that  they  wm 
to  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  lu  the  next 
to  3s.  Gd.  or  4s.  per  1,009  cubic  feet. 


THE  NEW  TELEGRAPHIC  AEEANGB 
MENTS. 

TimsfS'lh” P"*'? “‘'l'  understood,  snys  the 
Times,  that  the  Ohoncellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 

Smt  for  the  pay. 

meat  to  the  soyeral  telegraph  companies  of  the 

“tiSMS!  Th  “."'"'’f  “>  hmouutihg  to 
6,(15,046!.,  the  large  funds  of  the  sayings-bfQks 
and  other  public  departments,  together  with  the 

the  purpose  ”Thrd''‘‘lf““''^’  nyailablefor 

wUl  be  Simnl  T o of  the  entire  total 

A W .h  ='“>  of  Jhhhary. 

partmenle  has  been  erected  in  the  money.order 
department  of  the  Post.ofSce,  for  the  com 

oTtSllnt  ’'*‘0™’'  ‘0  write  telegrams 

on  the  spot.  Senders  can  then  affix  the  neoes- 
Sh  P“?‘“BO-"th"'ps  to  the  messaye 

“ olerk  and  sent  off 
immediately.  The  telegraph-office  in  Bristol 
and  no  doubt  other  towns,  will,  wo  hoar,  he  open 

rcfeiprlnd‘‘^t  ‘’“■““Sh  for  the 

receipt  and  transmission  of  messages  The 


L^an.  8,  1870. 


j . uii  uua  inr-Been  o.  Lnuitano,  a chnroli 

Monte  f^e  ° Picturesque  and  richly-woodeS 
Monte  Lnco,  a sacred  mountain  once  famous  for 

EexZrt  “it"Ptimoyaf 

t ‘i  "■’'■o't  “till  stand  among 

“■'>  lic™it-raoe  has  de? 
So'  ar™™  “‘a  of  this  forest  to 

have  b ' those  ancient  hermitages  some 
other,  h “tC  P’Otit"?  Villast 

Others  haye  till  lately  been  inhabited  by  a few 
fnars  ; and  their  chapels  still  remiin,  aU 
modernized,  open  for  public  worship  only  on 

i-nS™"^  T Z '"”  ff'c™- 

to  enh,  fh  “''“■■g'-cch  foliage  so  as  much 
to  enhance  the  picturesque  loyeliuess  of  this  once 

loftLsrt°“^“'°'  • ®'  ^‘■“coso,  on  one  of  the 
m^rdf„‘°;Te  with  gardens  com- 


r puteffrom ';h‘’'‘“'!  - Itfei,:'? „?!  , Gio'iaho,  a ^chnmh 

Scd  Perfy  r "‘“‘’“i  ‘liCiice 

iWrin'fA  ^ I*  ■'•"i'tl'hii!),  With  its 

nscriptions  commemorating  the  eyent.  Besides 

anoth^r'‘”’“^  ‘‘‘v  Presotred 

another  m good  condition,  a plain  masaiye  arch 
crossing  a street,  whose  legible  inscription  tells 
Sirman?„‘’'''1'n  ^ '““‘l  h”"ot.r  of 

Pagan  Sm  T I <i“‘cgOi-y.  some  fragments  of 
ruS  of  a “i  "’'““cl'M.  Md  the 

d™  yislhl  ■;  1®’  Jupiler,-not,  in- 

aeed,  viaible,  though  extant,— over  which  hno 

the™  r™“®A  ‘“h  ■0°“™  “ “'’““what  showy 

for  untold  o , “““  ‘■■“i  remained 

tor  untold  centuries,  buried  under  the  banks  of 

northern 

I isuern  aide,  was  discovered  some  years  hftforf*  * -^  ‘“ncdao,  on  one  of  the 

the  change  of  goyemment,  bnt  (discreditably  for  mandffig  01“®“'  ‘®  “■.“‘"“’'““f  with  gardens  00m- 

inltoe'sTaltoted  to"“°r°'  ^“I’“™‘““P““o  ^®®f®®.“®^’'“^“”“f'™l“t-Ve?n^“hfdir°ec‘l„\nL^^^^^^ 

hehas  to  Dav°a^fl  observe  that  a tower  containia?  '^alk  through  forest- 

no  tronWe  iJ'  caicnl  l"®®®!,"®'^'®’®''''  J®"™” f“  °f  “«cred  arohitactnre  and  otter  art  ! ^ “hough  to  beguile  anf  fatigue. 

Charge  slch  cf  f to  «*tending  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  fh  ,T^^®  founded  by  the  originator  of 

spaSs  is  prepared  f <i™Mod  i-to  “tti  mostly  preseryed  intact  (ttongh  Syrir“b°  “J  “®.  fW“ -nountain,  SL  Isaac,  a 

encc,ron K 

bardic  fell  befofe  thf 
^arlemagne  appointed  a duke'S^vorn  ’these 
“°<ier  his  own  8uzerain^»'^  HenS 

dira5y!’'®hn?“ont^e?brthrki:» 
rror“®^-£E”ff*p^“ea 


can  Vb  ■ “ : r b'o  “ post  tbeir  letters  they 
ffme  r S according  to  the  correS 

liSLd  i"®  ?b^  Greenwich  Obseryatory,  In 

X“Shed  SrorK’nn'tt^'®  ‘‘“®  ^® 


miscellaneous 

eassisil^ 


..  i oLauo  ui  tne  arcaded  t 

the  fonntains  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
a flhihT  ‘r  ®°'‘  “ffoofioh  to  the  want  of 

ShoeJane  “■®  '"“duct  to 

nrin™°b!,®t'’tti“‘®  S“ncrally  used  for  lining 

Could  n„''t“L'?®m:SrTrpot®lai^®and‘’gSy 

“stoaTof^rator  Sernerd^not  be“"®, ''®®  °“® 
slate  slabs,  as  a few  joints  might  be  allowed®  ““ 

- Nemo. 

the  ohueches  of  spoleto,  italy. 

tokens  of  “'‘‘““where  almost  all 

the  present  rtt'’®'^®®  ''®!°”®  P““‘.  “"d 

pil-sHISf 

SH“II:=^=S2 

piolnres  to  be  ,1?^/ Ito'ian 


Hwav  nF  r 7r  ^ascany,, under  the 

Countess  .Matiiar-  Th?“e»n°d’'dy„aSro“f 

twerftt®rt„‘?y,“°yie'rdt®’’L”\ie°  ®'°”  "f^”® 

Pontificate  as^sustaiS  b^  one  o°Mt»  , f 


t-  1 . mountain,  at.  Isaac,  a 

Syrian,  about  A.D.  '528,  and  became  at  a lat» 

abboTh®,,!'’®"®,  "•,'^“““di“‘fa=  monastery,  whose 
Ino.-ybb  b ““  ‘be  hermits  in  his 

auTOMSto®?’-^®''  *®  ‘‘“‘“h' bonding  is  not 

Smy^  *w*’®  ‘bhh  ‘bo  tenth 

and  eyfii  11^®  "T-°  “®"^  ‘‘“'5  “ “bandoned 

and  eyidently  sinking  into  ruin,  its  interior  bein- 

orthe"  e,t“r  Z ’““'bor-honse  for  the  farmers 

owner  ,t  belongs.  Its  plain  facade  has  a roof 
that  leans  against  a high  square  campanile  of 
grey  stone,  its  single  window  of  three  lights 
• K ®°“°c“®®’  “domed  by  the  simplest 
doorwf‘°°'tf  '“““Idings,  its  round  . heLed 
feme  rfeh"^*  a discharging  arch  aboyo,  and 
aymMi.  b“s®®  Jb®'®  ‘bo  jambs,  reliefs  of 
Sek  1 b ^be  interior 

lation^  fit  Its  gloomy  and  ghost-like  deso- 
lation fit  scene  for  weird  pageants  or  grim 
adyenture;  under  a triangular  roof  with  bare 
raftere  blackened  by  age  extend  nave  amj 

with  rS®"*  *’b  built-up  pilasters, 

round  archea,  m strange  irreeularifcv 

but  thr®e“o®  “f  the  fiber  ot 

but  three,  oorrespoudenee  of  leugth  being 
ZZnlZ  ‘‘■®°“‘®®  "‘““b  “f  the  chance* 
S altar*  ‘d  ® ““n"  “P®"  “°b  below  the 
inta  i,  ‘ r descend  by  two  ruiuons  staircases 
into  a crypt,  spacions,  divided  by  soyeral  files  of 
low  columns,  different  in  dimensions,  and  with 

£^frot,-r'’t‘“  f fb^b  ““PPort  “‘died  arehes, 
tOe  architectural  tvno  romi'm^j-ie.  xi s 


pictures  to  be  stored  no  fnr“  ® 
choiceat  gallery.  ^ ®Ter  m memory’s 

The  first  historic  notice  of  the  <■ 
antiquity,  ocenrs  under  date  040  Ic  u'" 

fftortte^S^P™  r -.®®“'“  ‘b“re! 

-)i“ndLS’rciCetS";<d':f^ 


did  Sodlrf  '-.u  b*" ‘“■I  Md  thenceforth  the  rrcblta  i 1 , ““PPort  stilted  arehes, 

did  Spoleto,  with  diminished  territory  named  • d '‘/“b‘‘““to‘'“l  type  reminding  us,  thonvh 

a “2“ 

lare  published  m Turin.  ^ church  wo  notice  the  scantiest  space  allowed  for 

view  with  tte  i °l  ®®,®°  °'b  different  poiuti  of  near  told  n,  i ^ '®  T ®’  '®b“  bhre  » cottage 

sweep  of  .?,»  ;*  '’i'®,®'’  ®“®‘'“  ‘b“  ireegulor  am  nd,  b “”??  “*■  “-'“‘“■■‘“‘■s  sights 

sweep  _ot  streets  and  fortifying  walls  all  rom  to  which  labourer,?,  who  used  to 

K£r?'Y®\-— 

AvienM  ■ an?  ‘d°  '’“P®-  ‘bbt"  resident  all  SnoRto  tto“®d°*  ^‘d®‘  °f  cholera  at 


depths  of  that  be  “bf®!*"®';®  ‘bs 

.rh^fat:^^o®Hg®rn®Yi£r-®« 

bU^\e:^t'l„‘nMrgLn!iFH”i"“‘® 

81  metres  in  height,  205-99’  in 

sSSSiSSS?-?™ 

Turninff  to  t>,  mountain. 

S 0 the  aacred  monuments  of  this 


“ -x.  ’ the  gases  rising  from 

prenZZr  ‘“™  ®®®‘®'*  ‘bbl  1-t-named 

We  may  next  visit  S.  Pietro,  a larvo  extra 
mural  ®hnrch  which,  till  the  eleventh  "century 
hfm  f ““  ‘be  cathedral,  and  is  said  to  bare 
een  fonnded  m the  ninth  century.  To  that 
ater  penod  (the  eleventh  century)  belong  the 
whZb  l‘°”“  ,“-l’.”bol‘C  scnlptnrea  on  its  fa^de 
which  alone  claim  our  attention,  for  the  interio; 
IS  but  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  pseudo- 
Claseic,  or  modern  Eomanesqno.  One  of  the 

cTurcres  ‘’"*d®®  °“”’®“®  >"  l“>b- 

front  (be  ZZ  ““  <l'Wto‘ly-frettea 

Iront,  the  argument  here  before  ns,  carried  ont 

Ihe  stoYff  r®”  d’®''®'’®-  b“™«  ■>“  “‘ber  than 
the  story  of  the  judgment  reserved  for  sinful 
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3ul8,  that  of  certaio  martyrs,  and  soenea  from 
he  life  of  St.  Peter.  We  see  a female  on  her 
eath-bed,  beside  which  are  seated  that  apostle 
rith  his  keys,  another  saint  to  whom  a demon 
i constrained  to  serve  as  a reading-desk,  snp- 
Kjrting  the  book  he  reads  from,  and  the  Arch 
^nn-el  Michael  with  a pair  of  scales  at  hand 

® ^ ...» Mr. ...  r ala  fi  Hnin 


the  campanile,  acceaeible,  thanka  to  the  erection  j 

Lg  Irenes ‘tam  the  Old  Te^ament  fte  Creafen  j “fSTVe  “iraf  "Arther 

^tU:?  hg^res^raSons  conntenano.;  hroad  remnant  of^the  migina,  -!■- 

which  wich  the  mfant  P oMopied  by 


naceS,  auu  WUUOO  .IV.. ...  y- — r — 7 -J 

those  frescoes,  the  masterpiece  of  Filippo  Lippi, 
representing  the  coronation,  and  principal  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin;  masterly,  indeed. 


ngel  Miehad  wi^  fir  no“ij  ' bilk  ontreromparing  which  with  the  infant 

gam  do  we  see  the  same  lemaie,  f 1 affXrts  of  Christian  art  in  the  catacombs,  we 

hough  still  embodied,  m ’ i infer  a rapidity  of  decline  from  the  third 

tretohod  naked  upon  a depart  or  fourth  to  the*twolfth  century  that  seems  the 

“n^fard'lnrilririjf  contradiction^  ail  t^ 

ai  :Kty  ESr  :?■  ti  ^ X.es^”  ixr-s 

rslnhipp“  rppa^rf ‘‘rdlX  of  , sX1n\ur,  “Irs'Tn  rer^prer: 

rmohlheatl  as  we  may  infer,  on  ■'“a-”  ' '‘Med  awal  facade  of  and  S Brmo 

ido  of  the  portal,  the  calling  of  St.  Pot?  ■ ®r'wrf!.ia^  bar  been  eLted  beyond  the  walls,  which  that  writer  refers  to 
nd  St.  Antaw,  to  whom  the  Savionr  3 f “J  rthXrooSM  of  an^^^^^^  the  flfrh  or  sixth  century,  an  antiquity  for  whrch 

Approaching  on  the  shore,  as  P™“'  seems  deaeientA 

rerXt  by  ot  trergS sn^ee;;  ! I Latin  rLde^ring  it  inSeed  weii  suited  for  such  

in  which  it  is  ™t'“s“s  ■'wherXaiural  church,  S.  Ponslano,  con.  .jjjj,  diqniTY  OF  AKOHITEO  fS.t 

XaJLlcTorXApSr  spicnous  on  a is»>>  f ‘■iver  as  we  ap.  ^ 

pitals  are  oichant  animals  (probably  meant  P™ash  the  city  from  the  northern  sd,  architects  enjoy  the  same  distinctions 

ir  lions!  keeping  guard  at  each  side ; but  less  of  a visit  for  the  B.ike  of  its  '“VS  J.  honours  which  the  professors  of  the 

inteUigibie  are  the  reliefs  lateral  to  and  above  century),  with  symbolie  animal  the  lamb,  th  the  fine  arts  obtain  ? Let  us 

rhe  eentral  doorway  loranlss,  like  those  llgares  -■■Sf  tht^ Lo  eai“  wiS  smaU  inquire,  however,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  an 

malTXlL‘;oXTor“pXLy"i“i:  Lima^^  ^ane]  X'The  cenntry  towns  of  Britain  we  have 

KhLTtoXn]:fd“A“BKre“sX  ' Areana“a°Lhei.rndow,  and  traces  of  pamting  ^ wiS 

and  yarions  animals,  the  ram,  the  lion,  the  griffin,  that  once  covered  the  highes  y j q tora,  bauds  and  opaque  understanding 

fteZeoi,  a stag  in  the  act  of  devouring  a triangnlar  cornice,  =■ ‘?°j  "s/axtiir  the  to  draw  plans  and  elevations,  and  during  the  day 

sernit  A wheohnindow,  once  the  chief  per.  oontradiction  between  m ’ engaged  in  the  more  congenial  occupation  of 

w'^in  the  centre  of  a large  panel,  at  whose  inside  of  this  f " JaXlALr  A hewiuj  stone  or  planing  wood.  The  result  of 

angles  are  the  four  evangelic  emblems,  m rude  poorest  their  lueubrationa  is  a class  of  buildings  which 

relief,  affords  tlj,e  type  (perhaps  earliest)  of  an  confessional,  said  to  ’«  °f  „^jbrined  seem  to  be  manufactured  by  the  yard,  or  moulded 

v^aryfotiriTi  find  liehtinc  fouud  in  so  many  which  the  relics  of  S.  iontianua  are  e , dozen  Acain  in  the  small  towns  of  our 

SrTstanr.  at  tKffy,  thatwemay  ” '‘PP™'  XrX  a genuine  architect  is  a 

Aider  snob  details  churaoteristio  of  Spoleto  printed  to  three  cominumtiea  “J  ““““j  onriosity  ; for,  as  is  common  among  the  savages 

clmreheA  This  ex.eathedral  was  despoiled  of  The  cathedral  “f  Spoleto,  naturally  the  first  0 f ^bem,  every  man  is 

many  precious  objects  by  the  Saracens,  A.D  object  of  atten  ion  to  the  Ls  own  Irchiteet.  The  amount  of  taste  dis. 

8I7/  As  to  its  architectural  smgnlarities,  and  conspioMus  churn  , fnnnded  by  played  in  their  erections  leaves  a halorica  in 

that  favade  built  as  a simple  quadrilateral  with,  above  the  city  8 fsvmr  of  the  savage  against  the  civilised  man. 

onrtyipannm,  arcade,  or  i the  Lengohardio  duke  Theod^  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  we 

obserLsjthat  it  stands  quite  alone,  presenting  , rebnilt  in  Lave  arohtools  who  conduct  bnamess  on  much 

nothing  like  a norma'  for  the  style  of  its  , teet  Giovanni "SrAttoA  may  bA  the  same  principle  as  those  small  country  grocers, 
period!  and  Ricci  (Stoi-ia  deli‘.  Arcliit.  d’ltaha),  ^ renovated  '!?  ®”°“'  ^ by  who  sell  anything,  from  a beaver  hat  and  a pair 

Lds  analogies  with  the  . Ahabian,  even  k*"®  '”“^'“8^).  ■ “ Blassio  por^^  screw  nails.  A 

Indian,  in  ii  peouliarising  Aatnres  so  unlike  to  Bramante,  being  now  “ P"““'P“' business  card  of  one  of  this  class  deolared  that 
other  ionmnents  of  the  eleventh  century.  favade,  and  the  tower  alone,  “'“Bed  and  farnished  and  bnildings  put  up 

Some  of  the  earliest  works  ofOhristiau  pamting  1 “idiogs^  RiLi  lit  the  shortest  notice,  also  ship  models  of  every 

in  Italy  exolnsive  of  those  in  catacombs,  are  more  ancient  of  the  original  biiildiogs , Rico  made  to  order.’’  Another  oomhined 

found  it  Spoleto ; but  we  regretted  to  see  the  assigning  to  it,  ““  “‘JP  ]] .J  jJ^b  the  business  of  an  estate  agent  with  that  of  an 

sinus  rf  advancing  decay,  the  nnmistakeable  anterior  to  the  seventh  century,  assuming,  with  g specially  solicited  the  patronage 

reus  of  neglect  tnd  nomappreclatlon  in  the  Campello  that  this  “khea™^  At  speculators  in  land.'  The  preduetiens  of  this 

actual  state  of  these  curious  relies  of  not  founded,  bj  the  Longobaid  duke,  ils  sp  r as  favourably  in  appearance 

Medimval  art.  We  must  thank  Messrs.  Crowe  was  added  m lul  J.  . a , rei.  ' with  the  forest  from  which  the  materials  are 

SLLLLicLselie  for  onr  first  It  - -rrelLeXlmr  t"e°on  obtained,  as  a stack  of  grain  rivals  a field  of 

S"there  ‘cHtfcrXnLtto  in'-thL  ninth  , its  still  rnajestic  front,,  without  regrets^fo^  that  wavmg  corn.  „bose  .claims 

century.  That  subterranean,  under  an  insig.  deplorable  Wf  “ to  dignity  we  would  support.  For,  as  it  is  only 

nffiS  modernised  church,  has  been  long  “““  ^tt  here,  as  in  ahont  nme  out  on  tbe  r chest 

Abandoned  to  solitude,  damp,  and  darkness  so  the  older  ohnrebes  o than  we  find  the  best  grain,  and  only  in  the 

profound  that  the  tapers  supplied  by  the  sacristan  inclnded,  or  tdl  w“'‘“  . P ] I „„jt  carefally.tended  gardens  and  conservatories 

Lroe  suffice  to  enable  us  to  see  anything  pro.  f“tes.  Wha  the  Spoleto  eaftedrri^^^^^^^  fl,„ers,  so  it  rs 

norlT  either  the  rude  but  interesting  arohiteo.  during  the  last  300  years,  might  bo  taken  as  wealthiest,  moat  oivilised,  and 

Lrefor  the  dim  paintings  on  its  walls.  Here  the  remorseleBB  or  taste  MS.  d^  g „„„„tHeB  and  cities,  that  we  find 

we  acain  find  the  stunted  irregular  columns  m so  "‘th'^  ttae  ^be  greatest  perfection.  No  ship 

two  files,  the  barbarie  capitals,  and  high.atilted  prejudice  of  T^kTS'k  have  beAn  models  or  landed  estates  attract  the  eye  of  a 

arches:  and  of  that  pictorial  B™amontation  seven  wheel  windows  on  its  front, ^le  ha  t architect.  His  object  is  not  to  plan  houses 

that  has  once,  evidently,  covered  the  entire  ; built  up;  the  portico,  ''‘th  Greek  columns  bv  the  yard,  to  harden  his  hand  with  the  chisel, 

walhsurfaeo,  the  only  subjects  distinguishable  though  itself  graceful,  is  utterly  toco  ^kes  i o!  to  cloud  his  understanding  with  glne.  H.is 

are.  besides  a few  isolated  figures,  somts  interior,  contrasted  "“h  such  an  eiter  o , ^k  . eontrast  favourably  with  the  trees  amid 

and  angels,  black.eowled  monks,  that  may  '>7  ““'P™?  ^^iW  symbo- ' which  they  are  placed,  and  enhance  the  hean'y 

have  bokmged  to  groups,  a scene  of  martyrdom,  remains  most  interesting  13  the  Beries  "‘By  landscape  ; his  palaces  are  fit  abodes  for 

iALlAAtAXAAlAA  “=UA”?Xrt  ^ SXnt^«  - 

Arehed°TeX'pe"'rtap!  to  AffA;,  "a‘‘cAAipAA.  ■ ?a°ntesAio  earyaMes,  &c, ; also  the  lich  mesam  God  of  all,  awing  the  beholde, , an  so  cm  g 

Ahifohfh?^prSA  tJL  AA  r crLAAA^  AAAA:  oS. 

nleteTy  effaced  the  subject  being,  however,  charged  but  splendid  and  imposing  structur  . 

inferable  from  the  action  of  the  soldiers  and  , Most  preoioiis  among  earlier  art- works  hery  s the 

other  fignres  still  left  dimly  discerned  by  taper,  mosaic  in  an  arched  recess,  central  to  the  faejado, 

....  ^1  i.i_  iWia  av-irianaa  nnf.  fVinf.  BHfiuia  to  havo  had.  Or  bceu  destiiied  to  huve 


light.  Deplorable,  indeed,  is  the  evidence  not 
only  of  decay  that  has  done  its  work,  but  of 
the  ruin  impending  over  these  grotesque,  but 
valuable,  art-relics  at  S.  Ansano. 


mosaic  lU  UU  aitwldcia  -1 

that  seems  to  have  had,  or  been  destined  to  have, 
two  companion  mosaics  beside  it  in  similar  re- 
cesses left  bare.  Though  almost  in  every  part  re- 
stored,it  retains  a grandly  antique  character,  and 
• 1 .---i: (..vi.'av,  afJll  vcoi^  Balnro.  with  the 


the  worshipper. 

He  is  the  commander  of  an  army  of  workmen, 
compared  to  which  the  arniits  of  Wellington  or 
Napoleon  wore  small.  He  is  a great  artist.  He 
may  be  only  one  among  a number  of  workers, 
yet  hia  works  are  distinct,  and  every  jewel  that 
he  seta  assists  in  forming  the  grand  diadem  ot 
his  country’s  glory.  He  is  a great  poet ; his 
lofcy  ideas  are  petrified  In  stone,  ativmating  ana 


XrVe’scASLmtt  pXTng  (but  notlikely  ! LTriglnalinscription.isstiUi-ea^ 
twelfth  century,  and  are  compared  by  Crowe  ■ action  of  the  i ight  hand,  lioldi  g 

?htB“rXarra“™f  TreX' hS 


• The  “History  of  Spoleto,”  by  Campello,  coatams 
abundant  detail,  and  begins  the  subject  from  the  Deluge  ; 
but  few  would  dud  this  book  readable,  and  we  know  ol 
no  edition  later  than  the  lirst,  1672.  For  the  roman  ic 
story  of  the  dukes,  we  may  consult  the  Ar/  de  ce’>Jiei 
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el07ating  Bver7  generation  that  sees  them  : and 
as  each  successive  year  wishes  over  their  snr- 
lace,  darkening,  and  colonring,  and  eating  them 
away , their  meaning  becomes  clearer,  their 
associations  more  interesting,  their  lessons  more 
pnceleaa,  and  their  teachinga  more  holy. 

Bat,  above  all,  he  is  the  great  historian  and 
preserver  of  the  honour  of  his  country ; for  as  it 
^ y the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  palaces,  the 
urecian  temples,  and  the  Eoman  amphitheatres, 
that  we  gam  the  most  powerful  notions  of  the 
civilisation  and  magnificence  of  these  nations,  so 
u ever  the  same  desolation  should  befall  Britain 
It  wi  1 be  to  the  remains  of  her  buildings  posterity 
will  look  for  the  truest  evidence  of  her  position, 

_ Although  the  sooial  status  of  architects  has 
risen  considerably,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  equal  honours  with  the  other 
members  of  the  fine  arts.*  A leading  architect 
18  not  BO  generally  known,  and  his  position 
among  men  of  science  and  literature  not  so 
generally  acknowledged,  as  that  of  a leadinv 
artist.  His  name  is  not  so  indissolubly  asao° 
mated  with  h's  works,  and  F.R.I.B.A.  is  not  so 
valuable  as  the  simple  B.  A.  VYe  have  read,  also 
liistorioa  of  England,  where  music,  painting! 
sculpture,  poetry,  literature,  fashions  of  dress 
and  even  the  architecture  of  coaches  are  noticed’ 
accompanied  with  lives  of  the  great  men  cele. 

Kbl'°  ““‘‘..‘■“Parth'ant,  and  yet  not  a line  is 
eft  either  for  the  “ noblest  of  the  fine  arts  ” or 
the  men  celebrated  in  it.  It  is  astonishing,  too 
how  Ignorant  even  educated  men,  distinguished 
in  literature,  are  of  architecture  and  architects. 
Macaulay  in  hia  History  of  England,”  says  of 

Bide  of  the  Alps  has  imilnfc!  with  so  much 
Buccess  the  magnificence  of  the  palaoe-like 
churches  of  Italy,”  ns  if  his  chief  greatness 
consisted  m being  a good  imitator  ' And  he  also 
calls  arohiteotnre  an  art  in  which  none  but  a 
geometrician  can  excel.”  Such  are  a few  of 
our  pevanoos.  Still,  we  would  not  wonder  a 
uninterested  people  caring  little  whether  archil 

Sit  11, r™  “ painters  1 

but  that  an  art -critic  like  Pcrgusaon  fwho 
above  all  others,  one  would  think,  ought  to’ 
exalt  them),  should,  in  his  “History  of  Arohl 
tocture,  declare  that  they  are  too  much 
honoured  and  recognised,  and  that  arohitootnre 
will  never  be  the  noble  art  it  once  was  till  they 
is  beyond  ordinary 
comprehensp.  ^ I cannot  conceive  how  any  one 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under 
standing  the  workings  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
nspirntions  of  its  men,  can  advocate  the  theory 

ttfwmk  iS  n “s  workmen  tb/t 

the  work  itself  will  rise  in  public  estimation,  or 
only  in  ignoblmg  the  artist  that  the  art  will 
become  more  noble. 

““  poetical  to  lament  the 
days  when  men  were  unambitions  (if  such  a 

wealth,  and  power  studied  architecture  as  ^ 
polite  acoomplishraent,  or  a pastime  to  whilm 
thir  h”*  ‘f?r“^‘os  of  ennui,— giving  to  the  world  • 
their  benntifnl  oreations  of  the  fancy  and  the 
intellect  to  be  engraved  in  imperishable  stone  - 
never  dreaming  of  associating  their  name  with  I 

"■"'"“S  ‘0  >ooeome  great.  But 
Aese  times  are  all  passed  away.  We  hononr  a 

StTt  m®  ‘“'®°‘-  '=0  profession 

what  It  may,  and  therein  ,s  Britain’s  greatness  ; 

SL  ‘o  be  greater  than  his 

father,  nnder  the  certainty  of  being  honoured  if 

fo°rri’b‘®t®“‘'^!‘'-;  oalamity  is  it,  there- 

fore, that  arobitaots  are  to  bo  on  exception  to 
e general  rnle.  Is  it  beoansa  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  downfall  of  a nation  has 
always  been  preceded  by  great  architectural  I 
mognificence,  and  that  architects,  therefore,  are 
on  indirect  cause  of  a nation’s  decay,  by  erootiug  ■ 
refinement  and  effeminacy  5 No  The  ■ 

addnoed  by  Eerpsson  are^ilpfrsVtt  0^“ 
tectnre  is  a nsefnl  art,  and,  like  all  nsefniTrls 
the  names  of  those  who  are  eminent  in  them  are' 
not  meant  to  be  remembered.  “ No  one  cores  ” 
he  says,  who  invented  all  the  multifarious  pri. 

“Who  designed 
-ho  IVamor , and  he  draws  the  conolusion^that 

no  one  cares  either  who  were  the  architects  of 
buildings  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  wori? 

ship-bnilding  are  only  two 

ofl  *ho  ““  '■'’“atts  apply  to 

■all,  how  does  he  account  for  the  names  of  Watt 
Stephenson,  Falisay,  Wedgwood,  Arkwright’ 


eount7/  dXg'fhe  flTe 


and  many  others  being  highly  hononred  and 
venerated  ag  inventors  and  improvers  in  their 
several  arts?  Or  wonld  he  have  these  men 
lorgotten  also. 

He  also  says,  “ Every  nsefnl  art  is  capable  of 
being  refined  into  a fine  art.”  ■■  Idontioallv  the 
same  process  which  makes  the  difference  between 
a boiled  neck  of  mnttou  and  a dish  of  cSieialfrs 
Cl  l lmpt<nal,  can  convert  the  most  common-place 
budding  merely  designed  for  shelter  into  a 
Kef  “ ‘““P!®'”  Aoeording  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  an  architect  is  intellectually  no  snpt 
rior  to  a cook  , and  a cook  displays  as  mooh 
science,  skill,  poetjy,  and  genius  in  making  a 
pudding  as  an  architect  in  drawing  plans  for  a 
bouse  . Let  ns  apply  one  test  to  this  hypothesis 
Ihings  and  men  are  valnable  chiefly  on  account 

' Hv.?®"'  would  be  oompara- 

I hvoly  worthlasB  if  they  wore  as  plontifnl  as 
road-metal  , and  gold  would  not  be  as  mnoh 
prized  as  iron  if  it  was  in  as  groat  abundance. 

great  architect,  then,  a rare  or  a common 
personage  ? The  greatest  cooks  (if  such  a term 
may  be  applied  to  them)  can  be  hired  by  the 
dozen  in  every  large  town,  bat,  among  the 
thonsands  of  arohiteots  in  Britain-no  matter 
what  reputation  they  may  at  present  enjoy— 

: how  few  among  them  will  be  called  great  out. 

I Bide  the  generation  that  know  them.  The  very 
P''°'>“'>'y  l>®  buraod  and 
Tnd  ^ ^ their  deseeration  of  our  cathedrals 
and  abbeys,  and  for  covering  the  country  with 
erections  apparently  nowly  risen  from  the  tombs, 
and  with  their  grave-clothes  on. 

How  few  have  shown  the  natural  genius  of 
ma^n^’  to  work  as  a common 

; “ason,  yet  had  lofty  thonghta  soaring  far  above 
his  chisel  and  h , mallet , who,  unknown  and  nm 
! oared  for,  travelled  over  all  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent^, working  at  hia  trade,  making  drawings  I 
Gffh-c^f  “’®  '‘''®  heantifui 

MneTf^f'r^  barbarians,  and  who,  when  the 
ulnesa  of  time  had  come,  burst  upon  the  world 
'edifiV^Y°[  magnitude,  erecting  that 

M much  a monument  to  himself  as  it  is  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Jndged  by  the  precediog  test 
“Sibsors,  painters  nor  sculp.' 

tS  fm  no  “ I®'®' with  o groat  orchL 

tect,  for  no  artist  is  so  rare  as  ho.  [ 

fo?’®  second  reason  against  architects  is  “ be-  ' 
oanao  the  names  of  the  Medimval  orohitocts 

namor  r^®®®!.?''®"®®®®'^’  ®°  '’®'t’'®‘'  “hould  tho 
names  of  arohiteots  of  the  present  day.”*  He 
surely  doss  not  believe  that  the  hond  f,u 
Medneval  architects  were  so  simple  as  to  keep 
Donnlo”®'®®®  ®“  I®®”’  ‘he  people,  and  that  the 
w3  wrrr°th°  “°'”'i“'®i‘i''®  “ not  to  inquire 
bn fidin  ‘‘®®«“e>-8  of  those  bsautiful 

m“dat  1®®°!®  ®®®®‘®'‘  in  ‘heib  I 

midst.  He  surely  does  not  believe  that  these 
men  u®ver  dreamt  and  hoped  that  their  names  ' 

8h°ould  oxi  ^”“^‘.“11  “®  ‘'‘®'''  hnildinga 

par  them  t’h  1,  ‘“®®  g'n'ratibne  would 

pay  them  the  honour  which  they  so  riohlv ' 

aSTeath  ^'f^r®®.®'  ‘’®“”  «n>enibeSi 

to  “.feeling  too  deeply  implanted  in 
man  to  be  easily  got  rid  of,  and  wo  have  no 
roMon  for  believing  that  tho  Medimval  archi. 

The  faTth  tTl.  ®‘®®P‘“n  ‘he  general  rnle. , 
the  fact  that  the  baildings  themselves  were  so 
long  unnoticed  and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  is 
sufficient  to  aooonnt  for  the  names  of  the  archi. 

Poiv  P‘'®®e'-™'‘-  The  revival  of 

Gothic  architecture  has,  at  any  rate,  aeeom- 
phsbed  one  good  object,  in  leading  to  the  perusal 
of  old  records  m order  to  discover  the  names  of 
those  who  designed  these  wonderful  buildings  • 

iianioT  “r®  ‘hat  it  has  been  aocL- 

panied  with  snob  sneoess  that  many  have  been 
rescued  ftem  their  temporary  oblWon  We 
hope  that  the  search  will  be  ooutinuod  till  the 
presiding  genius  of  each  of  tho  cathedrals  has 
been  discovered  and  brought  to  light.  And  we 
®*"®®‘®®  ‘ha  “ Lives  of 
Ind  a«®?rt®  ;^®®‘‘“®“‘“’”  will  be  as  interestiug 

Md  as  instrnctiva  as  any  of  the  “ Lives  of  the 

fe^nt;.”  ^“'■°‘®®®  ‘'®®  P*®‘  ®‘  P-®“‘ 

cesl“fi'XLTrorrirny^®m®:^^^^^^^^^^ 

rTtei'Sff®®®”’^-  l‘®0®®‘°®weretobes:;a"' 

rated  from  his  surgery  cases,  a lawyer  from  liis 
court  trials,  an  author  from  his  books  an  artist 
from  his  paintings,  and  a sculptor  from  his  statues 
would  all  these  professions  be  filled  with  bettor 
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and  more  talented  men,  and  would  our  arts  and 
“?®”®®>  ®®®“P7  a still  higher  pusitiou  than  they 
at  present  possess?  We  think  not.  Neither^ 
then,  would  arohiteotnre.  Instead  of  its  being 
reanimated  with  a now  fire  and  vigour  it! 

™th“  ““’’‘‘‘‘y  would  depfrt,  ’and 

nothing  bo^t  veritable  dross  would  remain 

dig nbv®.®  °“‘“®®’r  ‘*‘®”’  I"®  “®  high  in 

n[fbl  lost  P'°J®f‘ ‘he  honou?  will 
thev  wi  1 ‘L  ■;  "^f®®®®  “ sWen  to  the  men. 

immrt[ne„  R’  ®“P‘®®  8“i“S  in  wealth  and 
Sf m nd.  ef®®”  “®“®"'-®®  ef  ‘he  statesman ; 

the  are  opohod  and  enlightened  by 

the  studies  of  tho  philosopher , the  eye  is  oloasod 
wi  h the  pictures  of  the  artist,  and  Se  whole 
nation  is  refined  by  tho  works  of  the  poet.  Bn® 
workr*’r®  “'®°.*'"P'’e''ed  and  refined  by  the 
Sdn  Lfmn[  t“®°'“‘®®‘,’  '’°®®  “ ““‘ien  not 

' England  ^ ®‘“”°®  ®®®P®®‘  throngh  them  ? 

England  gams  in  consideration  through  Shak 
speare  and  his  works,  and  no  doubt  EgyS gaiued 
in  r®spoct  and  importance  throngh^her  poets  • 
but  while  in  the  latter  case  they  arriost  in 

works°[f“h  ‘d°'®  ‘‘“®°  ‘“"ewed  them,  the 

Ttev  architects  still  tell  of  her 

'bS'R®i  calamity  may  ever 

' of  ‘’■®  ®'“®'®®  “f  her- arohiteots 

be  of  such  taste,  grandeur,  and  magniaoence 
that  as  long  as  she  exists  as  a firat-ellss  power’ 
tier  “’®^  '®®'“  whatever  cZtry 

they  may.  will  go  away  still  more  and  more 

impressed  with  our  empire’s  greatness  and 

■ AjfDREii-  Dewar, 


[°t  ‘,h°  IT"'  ‘("“e  pi-Merved, 


THE  NEW  HALL  OP  THE  INNEK  TEMPLE 
■ LONDON. 

I ^®“?'®  ''®‘>“ilt.  hoenpies 

to  hm°  1,  ° 4®'®“"’“”  ““t®  ‘^“igtts  Temp, 
ffirs,  but  has  been  greatly  extended  in  nil  its 
dimensions.  The  new  hall  is  04  ft.  by  41  ft  and 
Its  height  ki  the  wall  plats  is  40  r[  The’pre 

In  digging  the  foundations  remains  wore  mot 
hut  of  «t”  “'■Ikh  hall,  of  smaller  dimensions, 
raoter  k ““““''T-  “f  Norman  oha’ 

■ d«t£[  w ‘®““''‘“f  portions  of  tho  oldest  fonn. 
datmn  walls,  several  carved  capitals,  and  other 
arohiteotural  details,  were  found  built  into  the 
interior  of  the  walls.  The  execution  of  those  was 

babffi'tS  rt®  °'®“°’  “ ‘®  ‘““''®  “ pro- 

bable  that  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  the 

weather,  nor  even  set,  in  their  places,  bat  that 
owing,  perhaps,  to  some  change  of  plan,  they 

■ Lc  an  o”r  to  ®“'''’'°'  These  fragments 

thh  tV  ff  Nocman  work,  coinciding  in  date 

Church  °n  °®  ‘•'0  “Jjaoont  Temple 

Church.  One  of  these  fragments  is  deposited  in 
the  Musenm  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

deStrnF  th  4®  “ PP®  ‘’‘®  ground,  and  to  the 
depth  of  the  fonndations,  there  are  both  o base- 
ment  and  a snb-basoment  story  nnder  tho  hall 
Under  the  western  end  of  it  is  a vaulted  crypt 
hitherto  used  as  a wino-oellor,  bat  which  iHs 
intended  to  oarefnlly  restore  to  its  original  form 
In  rebmlding  their  hall,  tho  hendhers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  greatly 
extend  and  improve  the  domestic  offi[ies.  and  to 

L fm  t®h®o“[‘°  ‘°f°®  ®°’;‘”g'‘»““»-  lavatories, 
CSC.’  lor  the  use  of  membora,  and  of  students 
and  to  obtain  better  clerks’ offices. 

New  offices  have  also  been  built  for  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  Parliament  ohamber  has  been  in- 

Sor®?!,'®  I'f  ■ Lave  been  ereeted 

under  the  abl®  snpormtondenoe  of  Mr.  S.  Smirke 

thriPw^^t“®®“ji'  ^'■®*'°P®i  who  have  oxeonted 
. their  work  rapidly  and  substantially. 

Iho  exterior  masonry  is  in  Portland  stone 
being  a freestone  which,  when  rightly  selected’ 
has  preyed  itself  to  be  best  suited  for^a  LMdon 
atmosphere.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  bnilt  of 
the  hardest  quality  of  Bath  stone.  Tho  roof 
screen,  and  wall  linings,  are  all  exeente™n 
wainscot.  The  hall  is  warmed  by  Alessra 
Haden  s apparatus,  and  lighted  by  Strode’s  snn' 
hS  f‘h  “®‘'  slateen  bracket- 

[“'■'““Led  brass,  against  tho  walls,  each 
haying  a large  cluster  ol  jots  ; these  hays  been 
executed  by  Moesra.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birming. 
S'i.  T,*'®®'’'®' window,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  IS  brilliantly  glazed  with  stained  glass  in 
armorial  devioca,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Boll.  ’ 

I he  rest  of  the  windows  are  at  present  glazed 
ornamentally  in  leaded  lights  and  pM„|ass! 
but  It  IS  behoved  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
bonohora  nlt.mately  to  glaze  the  whole  of  the 
windows  with  riohly-coloured  devices,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Temple. 
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frock  r?n^  a young  man  in  a smock^  ~ ! condition  that  the  buildin  “h? 
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■■'“iforf  towards  the  orffankaHl  '° 
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Kensmaton  M,.„„„  «„  ./.>>“».  “t  make  South  tall.  The  Tall  VasfidT  the®ToC’ 

students  and  others  were  hM,r  “'“""“Ss  of  the 
form.  The  mayor  prTideferi" P't‘- 
Msrqms  of  Westmineter  lo  “t  “t® 
Coan  of  Chester  Seld X ‘“  T‘‘'‘‘-  The 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  said  h ^ “®stiug,  as  also 

fii.71  ftii*.  t.L_  ^ "no  said  he  vena  rr  0,1 


John  Gower 
Built  Gloster  College, 

He  nerer  hved  to  bail/on,  ™o't„  ■• 

atToheZZlK^STun^td 

Cathedral),  and  he  wan  ® (t-^e  present 

oaicer,„f'the“dnLrer"a”dTl‘  ll® 


necessarily  be  limited  ■ She”’^'’^^ 
be  their  oWn  fanltlf  the.  ^onld 

Kensington  Museum  flffit  fdthom  “n°  ®™“' 

pisilf  Si? 

■ and  Ihe  othe?to  luIlT  th®”? X’  the  whole  oountrv  tZ  T 

I as  commemorated  ?n  &"krh"dLS 

Hoc  qaod  dieestinm  


.,  TT  ^ “xuuKisn  distich  ;— 

. d"‘°“ S„t;Ksi“;.'’oTs"- 

ICh.  bv  thA  Vlirra  T I ’ 


, . , ,“ “ aeaDroke  abbate  j ubente  '“  ' 

! ZtplyTXsYaM."“ZT‘'doertr”“  “““' 

.p411hY%Y“cipatZoYYd^''“  ‘o  “o 

i bmlder  who  took  the  contract  and  X'  ” 

; o matntain  a lamp  and  to  seome  tlZ  ClZ 

r!i,  '=®Jurni8  ‘^uiiBOHons  of  works  nfniw. /-““T  nr  n7< 

TheearliestrepresentationoffbiflK  i a.  provinces.  He  thouirhub  tbe 

.hnowof,^appearsJn^Cartm,,,^^^^^ 

n‘ Pl-  S:  t TKd  ®TT“  oaT  ““S' 


--  p.  uiairiontion  of  works  mP  T , 
throughout  the  whole  conntrv  Y ti ‘’^  P*’“®' 

vision  to  receive  them  q,,T^  P*'®' 

bring  about  freonent  Vhf  **  “ “-fatem  wonld 
museums,  instead  of  the  “t  '’“’'‘ons 
works  on  their  walls.  The  TouY  ;t“™?‘3'P®'l 
Musenm  sent  art  oolleeliT.  ° r^  Kensington 
and  at  the  present  time  B h'^d  “■■ 
ohester,  at  the  request  to  Man. 

Missionary  EjhibiHon  thfA^"'  ‘•‘® 

which  had  cost  the  conntrv  4*’J'®®>“‘an  trophies 
of  money  to  obtain.  If  the  S™'”' “"'ho®® 
oolleotion  of  the  snnerfls-r-  ''“™®“®®®t  made  a 

b®  in  e^totenY  tC« 

collootions  of  works  ofart  “■■  hve 

provinces.  HrSLht  ibution  in  the 

.‘b®K  membL°TMr°YYTX“‘°'' 


d.  ri  \r  ® ^^°°ce8ter  Cathei 
im  John  Murray’s  Handbook.  ' " 

Wouoesfcer  was  an  abbov  of  Ra«i..:?-  t- 
Cirencester  an  abhAw  np  a -“^uedictmes. 
Chippintj  CamndR»f  K Monks. 

of  sY  we?burrChesteY  5n  T 

flooieties.  so  that  it  is  doubtf.  iP^ru 

i»mlt  them  all  unless  bA  t»-  *4  John  Gower 

*e  day,  ThYZer  paT  o 

■ras  built  in  the  middle^of 

^eabroke  was  abbot  from  1450  century: 

te  other  two  towers  rmed  u e Zhe 

•loular  style,  yet  there  in  nr,tu-^  m the  Perpeu- 
!iey  were  oontemporaneons  ■ th"°^  ‘b®t 

f these  other  two  as  to  when  IT™  “ 
■■'Bigland  and  FosbrooWs  Til ’"T 

«ter, ' folio  edition,  page  127°  J.T 

y oo  A»/,  and  quarto 


f,Acr-  ■'  ‘^“i^'^'Aaioie,  in  aom 
gestion  was  not  carried  out.  ■"  ' " “ ““b'- 

■i'ic  J/anc7t<js<er  Schr,r,7  nf  a x m 

meeting  of  this  sohoo]  and’^l  dZY 
prizes  to  the  suooesabd  Ti  j 4'®tribution  of 
place  in  the  leTiT  ?h  have  taken 

Chester  Institution,  MosIeYstrY,t“'’Th°^“‘ 

zrMTrZeS  r It-'™  "4! 

master)  read  h?s  report  foftho 

stated  that  there  wZ  at  lh» 

less  than  800  punHs  ‘™'®  “®t 

throngh  the  agency  ^f  the  sTooTT 

says  Mr.  Mueklev.  that  iT”  *'  T™  Positive, 

our  work  would  be  ureatlv  standard  of 

were  better  suited  TTY  rZi  the  lighting 
premises  we  now  oeenpy  arrYoubH™ 

Oions  in  many  respects  bTHr  T ““  ®““mo. 

■mportantdesiderafum/undTonTrorlattrat 


cau  oi  onester  addressA/i  fi...  oaion.  me 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  said  h ^ “eeting,  as  also 

fiodthat  thoreias  aZspZTfT«''^J‘“'' 

soienoe  and  art  in  ChesterT  ‘T  ““’’1®“*'  °f 
something  like  a pronor  b placed  upon 
noble  room  in  which  thov  T ’ “>at  Z 
evening  would  be  taken  foTer  “““““hied  that 

oome  for  the  same  purposIZ  “TT®"™ 
devoted  that  evening  HThTd  ^ “ was 

seeing  exactly  the  oonneiiT  hT™"  ‘*‘®®®lty  in 
art  and  racing,  althouffh  hA  h /.”'®®?  science  and 

great  deal  of^'seience  fed  art  SZ''  f'*"™ 
somehow  happened  that  th,  ■ ™°‘“ei  hnt  it 
the  racing  oame  verTaVkTaXr  Tn 
■t  was  very  desirablof  if  p„sTllTZ  ''®''l  and 
arrangement  should  be  made  h!  ’ “°“®  h“>® 

tages  of  soienoe  and  art  shralYuT  iT  T 
the  races,  nor  the  ranen  T.  r ‘ '“terfere  with 
ments  of  those  who  had  be.  ‘'’'®  Paj- 

iog  science  and  artTn  Y?.  “ ‘®a®b- 

whatever  advantage  thet  mTsZ  ‘■®P®d 
place,  that  the  races  wonid  n T-‘  ‘®  ‘he 

slightest  degree  with  what  hZ  I”'’®''?™  “ “‘® 
more  serious  work  in  wbthfi,^  '®''®'^  ^ ‘>®  the 
The  mayor  distributed  the  prYes  ®°*®111®‘'- 


s==£S,"'~ 

Works  to'^enter  into  a trZvTZT  °f 

concession  of  the  sewa^ 

the  Thames.  The  question  he  ’T  ®‘'^® 

the  Works  Committes  ®®°  ^^“"sd  to 
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SANITABY  CONDITIOK  Or  GOOD 

houses. 

IS  your  issue  ot  Dec.  25,  1869,  I am  plessed  to  , 
see  that  " A Builder”  criticises  my  letter  ot  the 
S December,  as  it  sho^a  that  in  some  quarters, 
at  all  events,  it  has  been  read  and  considered. 

“ A Builder"  does  not  question  the  correirtnesa 
of  mWescription  of  the  state  of  things  eaistiug 
in  suburban  Ld  other  middle.class 
matter  ot  sanitary  ^"“ugement,  but  conh™s 
that  description  hj  sayioK  that  it  ‘ 

pviats  larcelT.”  I that  any  one, 

X a MdJr,  would  be  bold  enough  to  dispute 
the  facts  I stated,  and  there  is  no  donbt  what- 
ever however  lamentable  and  disgraceful  it  may 
be  ihat  the  house  I inhabit  was,  a few  months 
am  a fair  sample  of  thousands  in  London. 

^rd^not  Bud  that  in  "‘7  ,^7''; 
assigned  any  speoifio  " oauacs  wh^  lead  to 
the^uilding  of  such  houaea,  and  I am  quite 
Iming  to  aVee  with  "A  Builder"  that  igno- 
ranoe^ns  quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  any 
o?her  assignable  cause.  Ignorance  is  a very 
formidable  enemy  to  encounter,  and  when  com. 
bined,  as  it  commonly  is,  with  a sovere  g 
tempt  for  all  eoggestions  tom  ‘u 

ignorance  of  speculating  boildcrs  and  t^ir  s^- 
erdinates,  when  attacked  directly,  is  alpst  in- 
vincible. Builders  proper,  too,  are  not  so  en 
lightened  as  they  might  be.  I prefer  to  appeal 
to  householders  theniBclves  and  '7.”’7 ■ 
versal  apathy  which  prevails  m their  minds  on  ^ 
the  BubjMt  can  be  overcome,  I have  little  doubt 
that  landlords  will  soon  find  that  '.7“™”“  fuon 
not  pay,  as  houses  in  an  unsanitary  ooudition 
will  ’1-emain  touantless,  and  then  there  will  be 
some  hope  of  amendment. 

■‘A  Builder"  says  I am  certainly  wron„  in 
concluding  that  the  occupants  of  siioli  bonses 
are  at  the  mercy  of  cither  landlord  or  Builder 
as  ho  suggests,  that  by  employing  a reBpectable 
snrveyor  to  inspect  a house  before  ooctipymg  iL 
a tenLt  may  be  assured  that  it  le  in  a habitable 

°°Douhtlos3, there  are  manysurveyors  thoroughly 
competent  to  give  a sound  opinion,  -><»  !“"■■ 
ciently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 

eubiecL  but  I fear  there  is  “.’“,''7 

who  if  they  find  a bell-trap  and  sink-stone,  and 
a avphcn  in  a cistern  ovciBow,  will  agree  wilh 
the^  plumber  that  all  has  been  done  that  it  is 

’’°S'nce  wrWng  before,  I have  had  occasion  to  ' 
go  over  a house  which,  from  the  circumslancea 
of  its  erection,  ought  to  have  been  an  eaampU  ^ 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  situated  in  a north  , 
westeim  suburb  ; it  was  built  a few  years  ago  at  1 
the  owner's  expense,  for  his  own  occupation,  by  a , 
highly  respectable  firm  ot  builders,  and  tom  the  j 
plLs  of  a first-class  architoot.  The  spec, Boat, on  , 

for  the  drains  simply  stated  that  a lino  of  6.m. 

stoneware  pipes  was  to  be  laid,  with  branche. 
for  closets,  sinks,  and  stack-pipes.  On  examma- 
tion,  I found  two  sinks  in  the  basementoonne^ed 
direct  with  the  drain,  the  wastes  having  loose 
bell -traps.  The  scullery  .f^r* 
hud  the  mildest  attempt  possible  at  a syphon 
MP  say  about  half  an  inch,  the  load  aoil-pipo 
from  two  closets  entered  the  socke.  ot  a stone- 
ware bend  under  the  pantry  flocr,^  and  either 
no  joint  material  had  ever  been  put  in,  or  it  had 
been  of  so  poor  a nature  that  vermin  had  de. 
stroved  it  1 at,»U  events,  there  waif  a clear  out- 
let  for  gas  tj'uo  space  under  the  lloors.  The 
air  in  this  SBIenient.  especially  early  m the 
morninlNaB  ot  course  very  foul.  Upstairs  the 
cistern  overflows,  bath  wastes,  &0.,  all  joined  the 
soil-pipe,  and  there  was  a safe  under  a lavatoy 
to  the  bath-room,  with  a little  bell-trap,  into 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  no  w ater 
went-  the  outlet  from  this  (apparently  to  ensure  a 
Blroogerdose)  was  takendireotly  intothe  soil-pipe 

from  fhe  downstairs  closet  which  joined  tho  mam 

drain  below  a syphon  bend,  which  in  a '"aid  in- 
terval  the  pipelaycr  had  fixed  in  the  me  of  the 
drain.'  This  house  is  situated  about  110  ft.  above 
Ordnance  datura.  At  Hampstead,  scunewhat 
Ser  I have  it  on  good  authority,  that  sewer 
gifha;  passed  through  10  in.  of  water.  It  is  <fl«r 
Lerefore,  that  such  traps  as  existed  here  we.e 

'’™lfrn''fa^ly  Smsgined  that  the  smell  In  the 
bath-room  could  not  but  bmhoth  abommable  and 
abiding  1 it  it  had  not  been  tolerably  we^l  ven- 
tilated, the  honse  must  have  been  uninhabitable 
It  is  really  astonishing  how  we  manage  to  exist 

under  such  very  disagreeable  circumstances.  As 

is  to  he  expected,  illness  has  not  been  absent  from 
this  dwelling.  1 have  entered  at  length  1 do 
this  detail,  iu  order  that  persona  ucacquamlid 


with  drainage  arrangements  may  be  able  to  pick 
out  in  their  own  houses  the  weak  places.  I “ 
encouraged  to  do  thiq  seeing  that  as  some  o 
my  former  remarks  were  quoted  in  the  tocct 
and  the  daily  press,  th-se  papers  may  think 
proper  atill  further  to  stir  up  medical  men  (who 
reqiire  it)  and  general  readers,  on  one  of  the 
most  importint  matters  that  can  engage  their 
attention.  The  facts  being  as  above  stated  wdb 
regard  to  a liouso  built  under  the  most  fa»»hh- 
able  conditions,  what  may  wo  not  expect  where  , 
speculating  builders,  utterly  ignorant  Tk 
less,  have  the  whole  alfiirs  in  their  ' 

It  is  to  icBuro  a oertaiQ  amount  of 

the  carrying  out  ot  drainage  works  on  Bonn 

'"'mTeato  of  “ Davies  a.  Bcmmett,"  referred 
to  on  p.  1036  of  the  BuiiJer  tor  1369  goes  to  prove 
that  tLants  are,  a.  I asserted,  to  hohsiderable 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.  I happen 
quite  accid.nUlly  to  sometbmff  peraonaHy 

of  this  case,  as  the  plaintiff  is  a rehltoe  a” 
intimate  friend  of  mine ; and  I heard  ^7“ 
Saunders  Davies's  own  lips  a 

house  they  occupied,  of  the  Bornble  smells  there 
“Sting  Li  ot  the  cruel  suffering  they  endured 
“rough  the  death  ot  one  obild,  and  the  serious 

fll™eMof other  memborsefthefamily.  Ih”'y°7 

mind  I tol  certain  that,  notwitb.taud.ng  the 
rtifleate  of  the  physician  and  the  decision  o 
the  iiirv.  the  primary  cause  of  the  iflnesa  was 
the  breitbiog  of  sewer  gas,  ^ 

house  by  impel  feet  arrangements.  J 
the  plaintift-  in  this  action  was  ‘B®  '“”7 
of  the  landlord.  The  life  ot  one  of  hia  oBildron 
was  lost  and  to  save  the  rest  ho  felt  compelled 

to  boat  a hasty  retreat,  'I'tbeTame 

ho  sacrifloed  1 the  law  ot  the  land  ot  the  some 
time  giving  him  no  redress,  but  , 

him  on  the  question  of  rent,  ^o  doubt, 
legal  sense,  this  deoision  is  right,  but  morally 
It  seems  a cruel  case.  Surely  the  ‘“b®  Bm  “nm 

when  the  ueeessity  for  »®“B  actions  should  have 

caaecd  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  m tliose 
davs,  either  in  the  pnb'ic  ^“S®" 
the  luxurious  niausKins  of  the  neb, 
children  should  run  the  risk  of  Being 
in  their  beds,  or  that  the  span  ot  life  ot  tno 
' invalid  shoaM  ho  sjtprtened  by  the  mhalat  on 
i of  foul  air  which  >ay  readily  be  prevented 

euteriug  their  dwelliugB. 


by  31  ft.  between  the  main  baildiug  and 
the  kitchen  range  of  buildings,  and  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  can  be  served  from  the  kitchen 
withonb  the  necessity  of  the  servants  crossing 
the  hall.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  two 
large  rooms  which  may  be  used  as  board  or 
arbitration  rooms  or  as  private  sitting-rooms, 
fonrteen  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  batn- 
room  and  housemaid’s  room ; on  the  second 
i floor ’eleven  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  one 
' bath-room,  linen  closet,  and  housemaids  room; 
and  on  third  floor,  thirteen  bedrpoms,  one  bath- 
room,  linen-closet,  and  housemaid  s room.  In 
addition  there  are  lavatories,  &o.,  on  every  floor, 
and  a hoist  for  lifiing  coals  and  water  to  the 
upper  stories.  In  all,  forty  bods  can  ho  made 
op  in  the  hotel,  and  at  a comparatively  ama  l 
cost  twenty-four  more  bedrooms  can  bo  added. 

In  the  roof,  over  the  main  stairoaso,  a wrought- 
iron  oistorn  has  been  placed,  with  a capacity  of 
holding  a reserve  of  2,000  gallons  of  water. 
Another  cistern,  eapahla  of  holding  Bt>9  g®''™®’ 
will  be  kept  fllled  with  hot  water  from  the  boiler 
on  the  basement  story.  From  pipes  connected 
with  these  cisterns  hot  or  cold  water  can  be 
drawn  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Paras 
have  been  taken  to  seenre  a pirtf®®!  “7»1®™ 
ventilation  iciHiiml  rlruiiylils,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  accomplish  this  object  each  fireplace  is 
supplied  direct  from  the  outside  with  air  foi  . 
combustion;  at  the  same  time  vitiated  uir  18  to 
be  allowed  to  escape,  and  smoke  prevented.  At 
the  roar  is  a bowling-green,  and  there  is  also 
stable  accommodation  for  twenty-four  horses, 
with  lock-up  ooaohhooses,  Ac.  , , . . 

The  building  is  constructed  of^  red  briok,  with 
quoins  ot  white  brick,  and  dressiogB  ““'''ug- 
ron  stone  ; and  it  has  been  erected  fro”  ‘Be 
original  competition  plans  and  designs,  wffhout 
any  alteration,  Mr.  Alfred  Barlow,  of  Stoke- 
upm-Trent,  was  the  original  contractor  f°>,‘Bo 
bSilding,  and  the  works  have  been  completed  by 
the  trustees  ot  his  dstato.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Soarratt,  ot  Hanley,  was  accepted  for 
the  painting  and  paperhanging.  Tho  total  cost 
of  the  bnUding  is  about  le.OOOB,  eiclosivo  of 
Mr  Scarratt'a  ooutraot,  which  was  about  -IbUl. 


THE  NEW  PROPKIETAEY  HOTEL 
at  HANLEY. 

The  Qaecu's  Hotel,  erected  by  the  Hanley 
Hotel  Compsuy  (Limited),  from  the  designs  ot 
Messrs.  Koberi  Serivener  A Son,  o Han  ®r 
architects,  is  ready  for  occupation.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  modified  Italian.  As  ‘“‘®““ 
to  make  this  a first-class  commercial  hotel,  the 
nriocipil  pla'Je  ie  given  to  the  commoroial  rooms. 
The  basement,  which  is  entered  from  BagnalU 
Jtoet  included  numerous  cellars,  boiler  house, 
ice-hon=c,  weshhonse,  and  laundry.  The  prin- 
Seal  entrance  is  in  Albion-street  by  a short 
flivht  ot  steps  leading  to  a vestibule  and  the 
foriowing  are  amongst  tho  rooms  on  the  ground 

**°Tho  commercial-room,  38  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  exclusive  ot  a large  bay  window  looking 
into  Pall-mall.  Adjoining  this  is  a room  26  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide,  to  be  nsed  as  a show-room 
and  wriling.roora.  On  IheBagnall-street  side  18 
the  large  dining-hall,  50  ft.  long  by -o  ft.  wide 
and  25  ft.  high;  a serving-room  adjoins,  and 
beyond  is  the  private  billiard-ioom,  30  ft.  ‘®®SBy 
®0  ft.  wide,  exclusive  ot  a bay  window,  which 
looks  over  the  bowling-green.  The  bar  is  P>®®®^ 
in  the  centre  of  tho  building,  and  0PP0®'‘®  ‘Bo 
entrance-hall,  and  tom  it  can  be  seen  the  doors 
of  tho  principal  rooms  and  the  aide  entrance. 
The  manager's  room  adjoins  the  bar  and  a 
room  is  on  the  other  side.  Tho  butler  3 


be  manager's  room  aojoras  roe  -m,  , 

waiters'  room  is  on  the  other  side.  'Tho  butler  3 
pantry  and  plate-closet  are  close  tp  the  principal 

:““lilnTbe  left  ot  the  entrance-hal  are  )he 
porters'  and  luggage  rooms.  The  ^ ®®ff®® 
room  is  28  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  exolnsive  of  a 
bay  window.  The  smoke-room  is  .6  ft.  long  by 
18  ft  wide,  and  is  entered  from  a corridor  on  the 
north-east  side,  as  is  also  the  public  hil^rd- 
room,  which  is  30  ft.  long  by  20  It.  in  width.  ^ A 
glass  screen  divides  the  corridor  at  this  point. 
The  kitchen,  which  is  30  ft.  long  by  2u  ft.  wide, 
is  livlited  tom  the  top  by  upright  lights, 
above  which  is  a lantern  fitted  with  '““'f®® 
for  ventilation.  There  is  an  open  coort,  66  It. 


A HINT  TO  HUNGERFORD. 

Sill— Just  where  the  old  London  and  Bristol 

ooach:road  intersects  the  Oxford  “”<5  Salis- 
bury road,  and  exactly  half  way  beUeen  the  two 
former  os  well  as  the  two  latter  cities,  ata^s  a 
sleepy,  dreary,  and  bovine-spirited  market-town 
yolept  Hnngerford.  It  is  watered  and  drained 
C the  Kennet.  The  High-street  is  built  upon 
the  east  and  west  aides  of  the  Oxford  and  Sails- 
bury  road,  and  in  the  gntter  thereof  stands  a 
hideous  Georgian  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a 
Ml.turret  and  clock,  which,  in  the  moyement  of 
tho  hammer,  is  in  keeping  -L  f 

the  place,  for  scarcely  has  it  finished  striking 
twelve  ere  it  begins  to  chime  a I®"!®®  P“®‘' 
There  are  two  hotels,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
ohnrc.h,  and  all  the  honsos  and  shops,  wore  built 
about  tho  same  year  tho  town-hall  was  erected, 
and  they  have  each  aad  all  as  many  pretentions 
to  architecture  as  one  another. 

Tho  present  population  is  evidenUy  7‘®B®“ 
that  it  cannot  improve  what  its  g“;“'H“‘B®®  > 

for  not  only  do  the  streeta  and  the  dwellings 
remain  as  its  rude  forefathers  left  them,  hut  even 
the  cesspools,  and  what  keeps  them  employed  as 
well.  A trowel  or  a hammer  is  never  heard,— 
in  fact,  all  that  engage  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  mangold  wurlaols  and  manures, 
and  swelling  tho  heaps  ot  that  worldly  oommo- 
ditv  which  begets  more  selfishness  than  anythiOo 
else  mother  earth  produces.  There  are  tew,  very 
few  of  the  houses  that  are  not  occupied  by  their 
owners ; consequently  men  do  not  care  to  in- 
crease the  oomforts  ot  their  own  wives  by  raising 
the  ceilings,  enlarging  the  widows  improving 
tho  sanitary  arrangements  and  ventilation,  and 
otherwise  making  the  picturesquely  situated 
town  Victorian  instead  ot  Annian.  .... 

The  church  is  one  ot  the  most  painfnl  ot 
the  Georgian  burlesques  upou  Tudor.  It  has  a 
squat  tower,  nave,  north  and  south 
apsidal  chancel,  and  a number  of  octagoual  bat- 
tresses  which  are  of  uniform  size  all  the  way  up, 
and  ot  course,  do  not  act  as  bnltrossos  in  any 
way  But  dreary,  worm-eaten,  and  nnsiyhisti. 
oated  as  the  town  is,  it  is  not  half  so  comfortless 
as  tho  railway  station.  This  i^he  most  barn- 
like  and  desolate  of  all  tho  many  barnlike  st^one 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  to  P®‘  ®"7- 
‘Bing  h^an  out  ot  a train  ‘B®re^®;^fiB‘ ‘®  Be 
1 actionable. 
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inauguration  of  the  Gibraltar’" 

WATER  WORKS. 

8th  of  December  ^rL  ^ °°  the 

in  their  Se^said  Oommieeioners, 

Ibe  .n°c°e™  which‘?hr»a|?>'“of  .'’hi'  n 
"en  crowned,  by  tho  ble88in/r!f  7^^?“'",'.®®'°??" 


the  buildee. 


ic”'[hl„“a°‘oepf;d‘ V ‘the  *’"*  =““<16 

allow thopublicomoe/todeafwithil, *» 

Otherwise,  he  said  if  the  an  . ee  - ‘ busineas-hke  way. 
solately  declined,  for  nrivltt  “b- 

dependence,  then  he  liJht  I ' ^“"ender  Lis  in- 
Mch  iadcpendence,  to  alSi^.h"”  i^iiitlon  of 

aa  an  independent  ■‘builder"  eiefn^^h^®  ^ 
aonee,  and  nltimatel,  beco„i„i  nffilort, 

TIia  r>:=*..:»i.  o.._. 
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beennronm.eo.di -t’  , PP'?  "ffreah water  wh.eh  1...  I ,1,,  word  '' One’ ••XS  J'*"  “PP'aranco  of  U displayed  ^ “tt>>ng  oommoa  Bense  which 


searoLing  for,  and  finding,  aruMjy^o?ff^eshw^'r'^’‘^h”i^^  “ freneral  buOders^^n^d  witir^r*^'’  ^7  ‘he  ) aomitti: 

on  a BCttlo  ao  liberal,  and  at  a’ cfiaf  o"  pressly  referred  tn  that  this  word  er  ZINC 

qnarteTon  the'S’  ^hieh  the'  | - Sin, -In  reply  fo  “ Engi 

tobe  reparde’d'M  U,7B™7“?T‘‘'?'’^J’“"  tadjJh'7  5."““  l^'i!  »aniioned  at  the  i?,;,!  h...T,.h‘“™”V’ I ^ 

befall  tbi,  ancient  fMr.»  ,7  '"■ieh  eonlj 

filon  of  the  British  Crown  ' ^ ® renowned  posses- 

^rrlLTlf.?™. at‘7,:'‘7„‘d“.V.',f'‘‘,?  ‘a»op.  !« 

this  inadequate  quantity  is  P®r  man,  yet 

pnrla  o7rA'own 


-pobBibi,^^  to  a p- ‘•■= 

ticn7ari;d?BT™!]],“g’tli^“““ 


ZINC  EOOPS. 


E.  K. 


;.Ti;rbeTn^:“7“”fiL7d”Sh“‘7' ^ if  i-  tb„ 

affirmed  thluh“J"flues’"TnTh7‘*^  '*"’  and  proper  pHnciplM^^Iflowin/^fJ 

these  very  sun-barners  • - of  ®^P“Qa'OD.  ^ contraction  and 

surveyor  would  not  be  ^'9‘r'ct  • "Engineer'a  ” roof  hsa  n i • 

burnera  from  the  limits  aun-  f workman,  tbe  foinfs  beint° 

the  term  '■  flues  ••  were  not  fo ^ ® ^ operations,  even  if  “gam  beg  to  state  tha^  ««  rfo  ^ soldered,  ic. ; 

contrary,  one  notice  was  nnoLh  f »u”'^®'’®^°°‘^-  On  the  *“7  .composition  which  will%/?>r^?„f;/  there  is 

oo  matter  how  mlnv  traS»^'’"i*?®vr®’-‘^  ®®  “ ^^ole,  , ‘hrongh.  prevent  the^rain 


contrary,  one  notice  was  Sough  for  th  ^ r*^- 

DO  matter  how  many  tSamen  ^ ® ^*>0^0. 

employed  upon  portions  of  if  it.  happen  to  be 

of  the  notice  ^^as  no  more  lUn  fo“t^  “t  ‘'l®  P“^P°®o 
surveyor's  attention  t“  the  f«t 
going  on.  The  learned  ooitnltf  fi,  ^ ‘ operations  were 

- ■ l?..tioe.  ”Shr?h’  ‘d“™ 


Jf  mo  rai 

• w.  Tyleb  & Co. 


=7,S:ir"SbrsSr~-™  S„  I..S  WATCH. 

the  clerk  of  the  DistHct  R.,„  of  the  notice  by  . 1°  answer  to  the  ooerv  nhnnf  fV 

ditions  of  the  penal  claSe  ®Pecial  con":  tog  watch  of  Xing  Charles  E in 


--  a\sau\,y  supply  ” 

^.lowijig 

Ciril  Eugiheer,  .“i  MLSXrihi"  ® "be  ■''f,;'*  a”  .■■■■“•"">  «f  lh7bZe  ^ " Pi-'P-'XI-  « bloody  Bhirt  w Jf^jld 

unfliuchingonergv  and  nnfi.^^^*  ’ ^^®®°“‘''®°^or8,  for  the  ^'®‘ft®t  Surveyor  had  no  rani ' tv  Eoi  t bequeathed  by  King  CharVwfn 

displayed  in  brf^einp  to  L "It'oh  you  have  o®ll®d  for  the  defenoA^^  ^’/®  .^^®'®  ^®®d  -Earl  or  Lord  Aehbarnhain  wore,  kfnt.  • ^ ^ 

entitling  yon.  indirift.?»Uw.P.,  J^®5.V°".f^.oso  great  worki—  ®“gg®sted  that  the  architect  of  the  t^ol-iT^^®  at  Ashbnrnham  Chnrch  riPnr  B 

answer  any  question  nr.,?  »L  _“®  "“S  present  tj  PTbihit^.^  u ^7^  ilattle,  Sassex  anil 

Tho  f r-t— '“'■•wu  ut  tjioraltar.”  I f"®  wou?d  allow’ the  District* reminded  him  -r  ovh'h'f  ^ Sexton  ; bub  on  the  last  ocCMion 

The  water  was  turned  on  in  the  confro  r *1  m f'’®  witness  Surveyor  to  reply,  he  exhibiting  them,  they  or  the  watch  nnW 

nare,  whe«  » “”‘™  of  U.b  btifereSSeTS'^l-'”' ^ ■»  — «f  7 ettag^h?^  “T“‘  pe™7B^TXBr: 

rs^yelA^”-  ' «>at  it  was  evey 

E* 


thTtaS;  ;“aB‘°f„'Sr"f  f • ‘o™?n:tL7f 

bands  playing  “ God"'sayo^fb  ^oernl  salute, 
round  of  hearty  7 Qooeo.  and  a 

spectatorB.  ^ ^ “o  assembled 


LEEDS  BRIDGE  COMPETITION. 

' "'■"•ure  is  mS7to  '"ft  that 

Mr  . Fenwick,  to  whom  no  ^on^/‘'^^  corporation. 

■no  official  appointment  'under  ibL’  I®  “ade,  has 

'firm  (Martin  & Fenwick)  have  Ll„  °®^PoratioD,  but  hie 
I and  valuers  in  the  purchase  of  ®”g®g«'^  “a  arbitrators 
r improvements ; and,  to  prevem  anv  r^qaired  for  street 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  I Cve  no/Ar'’”"*®®."?.  '“Preaaion, 

«•  Eownn.,C.E7K‘gX7y°e"7aeJr'-'- 

midland  counties  IDIOT  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


rally  riu.lly.  h™oa°.?d.7e|Th'.TtS“ 

could  not  legally  call  unon  oha  i ‘i^®  Surveyor  

trs„1s‘7e 7‘.’or‘  ‘I  “=-r."or“rt,';t  of^Ohk^s^r^'r  7 ro"--  correspondent  one 
ra.ult  of  porbap,  a 0 numb.r  f ‘°  7 “ ™‘cbea  was  in  the  possesainn  7f 

beiog  charged  eLbono®^Lp"J“,',°£.'T''“°‘"'''"”“  7a  Present  descendant  of  Sir  Thos  I n-  5 

Sd”7o.ldrt.rru‘£°‘ 

bt'S”’„S ’,%?re;f7„vi-^  I-^ooeo.  ty  burglars  some  few 


S.  Cooke. 


ROSSO  ANTICO  MARBLE. 


«=7*ipi;faT?.^7/rL7:-77yS“7'  “»-«■  =”7b£siC"^.cr 


woma  not  undertake  in  J»a1-  uhere  ore  he  t.bn  boll  » 

de.criptiou,  to  l,7'au'° of  the  pro,.'”  “=  hall  w 
but  must  eonilae\io.rr°f  .y,7„°‘''  PPPeiple  whalevs,!  JeerS  SgO. 

onlarca,,,  acsordipB?o  ,-i,l?  £7h,°”i,  1°”“°''"'“  Pertw 

the  ey, deuce  b.forobiui,  lLS  ih“  ‘“P'e'eion  of 

benii,  and  taking  care  no.  to  d™  *'  o ' !*  “••  >" 

he.thought  the  District  RnrT-A.w°*^®  j“®^  “''J  f*st  line  „ 

=7eSrfbaT5rr,'“i77Fi“‘'?T^^^^^  7=e'r;7ort  sS:  T'”"'  7 

=-'„Ttt7'„ird£  n2»“  Tr'  Z ZZellT/Tz  RZZrzz 

word  .-floes,'- and  the  draiinl  of  [hTn^V^l  Bribish  Architects,  OQ  the  let  of  V 

(which  be  should  not  .advisT  to  Ha Ti  °-’®®  ^^Bt  year.  You  rwrrAAfW  i ^ ^ ^ November 

case),  were  elements  to  be  cdfi^^AtA^  “.f  ’'I  doubtful  ferermn  T ^rrectly  quote  an  erroneous  re- 

that  the  more  important  pa^of  th  ’ r®*  ®°  wtK-  u inadvertently  to  Eondelet  nnA 

mrners  belonged  to  the  ceK  hnim  sou-  I am  anxious  to  correct  TKa  i ■ 

■9  matter  of  fact,  "coulee  Salle  d’An^iUn  -•_  £ ^ The  columns  in 

somehow),  and  that  *o  the  law 

.upplj  rbj»Pp.r;“,.‘7„d^or.t°,?ho“  nt'”'”  "■•” 

instance,  he  wnni<i  A: '..  ” wnoie,  in  this  present 


„b-  b r y-.--— ..oueiy  „ Koudslet  a, 

a“  mpe]' of  “YmlSTSu  reS  “”4™,'  the  'salls^'d’ Apollon  7n°tb7°L 

°Mr"i,7gr.rpti'S-s;  Do— so... 

f rf  ws  r-— 

£ „‘r  ■“*  '■»■  ' ‘'‘'■'=  ““bt  not  be  taken  nj„  , ooLidenT  ,b  ? Present  exhibitions  held  here 

=fg^fbtd£\7d\^“l  oZsS  To'eZ ‘“atZe1nr‘”‘  ^ o^n!  ' 

itmg  the  oDDorfiir.itw  ,A  : . ® ®4'^®^T/D‘rfv  ; u„„ _ , ..  s increasing  uba  of  “ min.  societies,  can  Rfinfl  i-Kn:- i...  « 


architects  of  Eminence  from  ^ oompe.itor  to 

orofoMlonal  ad.laor,  it  f”rbe’'hoTod  Ihft  T’ 
compoiition  will  bo  'bo  , 


RESPONSIBILITY  OP  SPPtpaTr, 

kecutants  undeF  the  memo 
politan  building  AC?  °- 

'(not  Smeyor  nf  St.  Jamis’s  ,.  Strode  S'  Co 
<>0  to  Sun-burners.  ^ 

HE  District  Surveyor  ia  nnt-  n^'t 

h the  report  of  th^sompwbnt  .T“Re  satisfied 

■lished  by  na  in  onr  .r  ‘“Pobtant  case 


nothing  of  the  kZd  ft™. P^HI^Rioo  althonnh  „ , ■ 

£5SiHS»i£  iiSSSSSSS 

aid  in  carrying  ont  the  I™  '™’.  ,7.  .'>b'Iab  to 


are  only  preyentaTl,  ■ 'an-bnrnera 

the  hen77natantly  on  IrT'Zi"  .7” 
the  compliment  T o7  ur  ' returns 

::r.5-is?a>srsi5; 


]SI==s|==e;£ 

^=:::::: :::  H2ssss#i¥=s 

dly  issue,  to  raise  a question  nf  I ^“Sisfrate  as  a wise  tbnt  ftia  ^ ‘Apparatus,  or  other- 

apparatu,  of  ..sanTu;;“.°'-'7ii"'‘?''f.'yb.ther  "m„n»7b7.  Kas.engmeer  shall  take  the 
lecturers,  not  as  sub-contractor  fesponsibihty  upon  himself,  and  aononnf 

or,  but  as  separate  tradesmen  exure^l"  Personally  for  his  work  Tn  ‘'^e 

lb-contractors,  ought  to  be  J reiusiug  to  the  Dreasrit  if  ♦!  .«  ° - ®“eh  a case  as 

zi  “>  £ R-^f'^^ta-Tflis'’ «?p?n:i htL! 

.be.PP.ra.„ai„,„o.n„„,„„,,.b;„r.SU,red.„|to^^^^^ 


aid  in  carrying  out  the  'a  order  to 

currying  out  the  proposed  exhibitions,  it 

£7u]b^  r=pir‘?7  ^ -,r:7Si - 

™7efa';hft.77;pZi‘!-.7,;v.'r7;'£’”“^ 

io„|V7£«roEf'„7‘Lt7rf‘^ 

the  Holland  eheet  thrown  oyaw  v.,^  ' ® - ' is  also 

and  his  watch;  this  has  an  Anam  “Her  death, 

worked  on  the  dial,  and  is  of  the  oT.i  Aowera 

Ashburnham  contrived  the*  a=a  A Mr. 

Hampton  Court.  ® e..cape  of  Charles  I.  fponi 
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THE  BUILEEB. 


FJait.  8, 1&70- 


ns  to  cover  the  yearly  rent  and  etpensea  in  c _n„i,yiiead8  The  plaster  and  whitewash  have 
Se  “nT.  taken  V admission  the  »»  « f Eee^laned  off  the'internal  walls  and  the  whole 

lognes,  and  oommission  on  the  sale  of  piotnres,  | Tinjatod.  The  chanool  arch  13_  new. 


logaes,  ana  coinmiBaiou  v/ia  been  pointea.  xu«  „ 

are  not  enfficient  for  that  purpose.  „va  The  carved  work  was  executed  hy  Messrs. 

Mr  G.  F.  Chester  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  “<>  ] London._  The  architect 


the  honorary  secretaries. 


"airi' Bri'ndlFy.'oTliondon  The  architect 
forJhe  restoration  was  Mr.  W.  H- 0™s^sla»a> 
Leeds  and  London  ; and  the  work  “^'j. 

onted  by  Messrs.  Kaaseil,  of  Goole,  at  a cost  ot 
onreu  oy  ^ ^ wAundpratand, 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS.  , 3 600Z.?the  whole  of  which,  weunaerstand. 

i,...Vi.»se.-St.  dames’,  C^rch  is  »w  nearly  'from  the 


ohnroh  to  a moderate  ev  ent  n.  Jdea 

heating  apparatns  is  by  Messrs.  Had®"'. 
the  snbeontraotors  nnder  Me,™^  Mbs  ^ 
lirfft  P Hodkinson,  and  W.  Clark,  tne 
bS;  tiii^een  or  fUrteen  different  tradesmen 
omoloved  on  the  work.  This  church  bompletes 
Mr^  Barley’s  work  in  this  district  — he  baviog 
nre'vionsly  built  the  schools,  parsonage,  and 
Sor.Lfs  house.  The  n"cb.teoU  w™ 
Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  ot  Manchestei 


p,.,-„7,nH<?e St.  James's  unuiuu  do  ........j  tjas  neen  presenieu  uj  .i,o.n.o.- 

^ i S lb  is  bnilt  in  the  Gothic  style  ^ged  in  the  ashlar  work  was  from  the 

ZTZms  or^Lted  placles  at  each  side  ; ’ st/stephen’s.  fe  fonndatiomstone  of 

and  surmounted  by__a  stone  ^cros.^  The  Wet , )“Z?e’emmodat^  750  persons, 

rE}d\te:ror‘te“:hmZ'Ll”°fr“r:^^^ 

foEry  of  Messrs.  Meara  & Btainbank.  The  ^be  eastern  than  at  the  western  -fbe  principal  fronc,  mas  .a. 

west  window  which  faces  the  turnpike  road, , shape  of  the  site.  °°  bnildinc  a large  fivllight  geometrical  tracened  window, 

“S  ‘rasrfrr’'iB"  Lavemf'BarrIid,  co^tlrt^s  the“  ,"0";  Te^lincr/S  ’^HancTdr,  wh“  hZs  i 

eXeTy7airTh’'afparrofto^rrornSy°et!i®^^^^^^^ 

however, ’teves  to  begetter  treated  The  ^ each  side  -t  the  principal  one  4e  side  elevations  of  the  church  have 

church  is  divided  into  nave,  “"tl"  1 g“ble»  of  the  ohancel  aisles  th  to  h^  I 

aisles,  chancel,  and,org^_oh^heL  wh^  .0- 


dissenting  chdeoh-etjilding  news. 

icircstsr.-The  Presbyterian  Ol'n'-ch  here  hM 
been  opened.  It  will  accommodate  nearly  8W. 
Md  is  provided  with  suitable  vestry  neeommeda- 
tion  ; the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  bndd 
ing  being  reserved  for  the  erection  at  a fntara 
time  ot  I school.room,  which  will  "'““ly  adjoiti 
the  ohareh,  and  have  a frontage  to  the  London- 
road  Tho  design  is  in  the  Early  English  Gothic 

Syt;  thewallin®g  eternally  being  of  roek.faoed 

Bnlwell  atone,  and  the  dresarags  of  BaM  stone. 
Tho  nrineipal  front,  that  neat  London-read,  baa 
ibo  prmoip  ■ „_.t,ioal  tracened  window. 


aisles,  chancel,  nun  organ  onan.nn., 
opens  both  into  the  chancel  and  nave.  The 
nave  is  48  ft.  to  the  ridge,  69  ft.  long,  33  ft.  widoi 
north  and  sonth  aialca  10  ft.  3 in  wide.  The 
ohanoel  is  well  proportioned  for  the  “>“  '1*0 
, 1 __j  oQ  ff  i.^nr»  IS  fh.  Wide,  and  oJ  it. 


Sg  npstaffs:  In  the  north  aisle,  "“f^llS  ^ht^hmeh 

hi”  The  "hief  feature  in  the  interior  is  the  ' ajrried  on.  arches  1 “ Ty  intersecLns  being  plastered  and  aeoe«tf  m 

cblncel  arob  which  springs  from  carved  capitals,  available  space  is  reserved  f®""  S the  colour  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 

STe  rave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  [ gable  may  nob  too  J^gt  U The  contractors  for  the  bnd<3®r  s work 

I five  arches  on  the  south  side,  and  fen"  nrehes  , adjoining  the  church.  T^'  ”ain  w«  “iL  l"  ce  ter 

►U  fViA  TAmnininf?  bav  of  which  IS  , p.able  is  pierced  by  two  tore  ^ in  bftinrr  executed  by  the  Eucester 


:ilnsi“tsrfol^did‘tart;”®coi:i:t^^ 

Choristers’  vestry,  beneath  the  vestry  from  the 

S"tlircaL!^co\ted  a pentir  The  ^"v'ement.  and  contmnmg  " ^”^Yoly  T'brS  ■ 

stall  on  the  south  side  Designs  we  are  told, , diapers  and_„o«aoa.^^All^^._^^g^^^^ 


3 0001  The  oontraccora  . 

?hrgSSg?Ser«— i 

Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 


SOHOOL.BHILDING  NEWS. 


irda-ick  (.¥une7iMfer).-Tho  fonndation.stone 

oftfnt  iohools  which  a is  propose  o erect 


KS  UIO  muiAiniv-v.,  . , BChOOlS  wnicu  It.  4=  jr.  — 

irondoB.  All  tho  gables,  eaves,  of  “®  . gj  Thomas's  Church,  Ard- 


he  cnancei  in  uuiuui-'tvu.A-,  , mo  hiavv-.j  - _ TT«riA..»»ont>>  the  laree  I Dnnaiugb  is  a ° it  u„_„v, 

ged,  and  Lord’s  Prayer  being ' etructionally  required.  ; iio^n  atreets,  at  the  rear  of  the  phorch. 

"ll-d^rsl^rdtuTvi^nisra; 

The  heating  apparatus  has  been  carried  out  by  The  ohanoel  flUinga  1 P V j 

Messrs.  Thornton,  of  Huddersfield.  ^ The  western  The  arches  oUho^northjds™^ 
wall  adjoining  the  tnrnpiko.road  18  of  “"s  M>®  j.  panels  and  balasters 

stone,  and  tho  railings,  entranoe.gatos,  and  gas  , 5™“"?  >“  F _„P  The  east  window  is  the  work 
standard,  ars  of  wrought  iron,  the  work  of  a >"  *®  C™,  Bnder,  & Bayne.  The 

townsman  of  Bnghouse.  tw  n-  l 1 t.  i onBiPot  ia  the  Ascension,  and  snbordinate 

Kellin9ton.-1'he  old  church  at  Kelh®gton  ! cen  ral  the  life  of  St. 

is  now  re.opened  for  service  after  undergo,  to  this  a ^ „i„g„w 

ing  a complete  restoration.  The  north  aisle,  Stephen.  .--gig  of  diapered  plaster  work, 

wbiob  was^ery  much  dilapidated  h“, f;*P“”®ote  live  the  Lord's  table, 
palled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  whole  of  the  old  , in  ■ - ...j  of  livht  and  dark  alabaster. 

seating  has  b"®"  "®“°"®^' ""J/"  °°Tt”hlnce1' Tmmliatelv  over  tho  fable  is  the  inscription, 
with  open  pitoh.pme  seats,  ^l"®  ®™*  ®g®"g®J  ?.  t”o  Wor^  “"‘1®  ‘*®*'’'  '^‘'® 

wall  was  found  to  be  so  much  out  of  plumb  that , Th  gas.jots  on  the  tops 

it  was  oensidered  unsafe  to  carry  the  new  roof,  ; lighted  at 

and  it  has  therefore  been  pulled  down  “nd  re.  ot  t ^joh. 

built,  oarefnlly  preserving  tho  pos>f>“n  of  the  , ®“"“”'°„  8 ^ Messrs.  Thomason  & Go., 

The  porch  and  north  chapel  have  '>®®"  "®'  j the  Beatitudes.  The  gallery  is  in  a ] ® pj  ft.  ■ tho  height  to  ceiling  belt 

stored,  and  the  roofs  of  thenaveandnortheh^^^^  at  the  west  end,  so  ns  not  to  intrude  into  room -3  ft.  by^i  p,;„ajp|i,  „„  in  red  del 

which  were  found  to  be  of  beautifnlly  church  The  nave  arcade  runs  round  lu . -1  ft-  > igbe^  and  have  hammer.beat 

ribs  in  oak,  with  curiously  carved  bosses  at  the  *e  ®>>“:®'>y  *®  tie  great  west  stained  and  varmsheo,  a 

interBectionB,havea!sobeenre8tored  preserving  front  of  this  gaiety  , tured  by  Mr. 

the  character  of  the  old  work,  and  "“'."S  "?' | "“  n"  n relre”entin  ° ibe  mLtvrdom  of  St, 

:rlL”l”pSr'T\e‘lhaltT3rntlr;i'; ! St^^hen  jhere^a.^^^^^^^ 

:pTfdrts^‘^mTuMl1:lsr''lhrnor&  Me  .-“ste'S^  tldetmt:”:  i -^1,  the  bnildlug  is  warmed  by  Mess 

and  vestry  are  separated  from  the  chancel  with  , arches.  It  is  mtended  y 


formed  with  momaeo  stuea  u......  - — 

front  has  a rango'of  sia  windows  to  each  floor,  the 
lower  being  three.light,  and  tho  upper  two.light  . 
in  each  there  is  a casement  to  open  for  ''®"'>'“- 
tion  The  upper  windows  have  projecting  gabi 

suplorted  ormenlded  brick  oerbelhngs,  con- 
tinued along  the  caves.  In  the  east  elevation 
there  is  a stone  trnoeried  rose  window,  g>''i"B 
liehtto  the  upper  fioor.  In  the  west  ® ®“  i-lv 
ia°  the  bell.tnrret,  which  rises  perpendienlarly 
over  the  large  three.light  window  *®  P:’"®j;P“l 
staircase.  The  building  has  a f™n*ge  to  Pad 
dock.street  of  88  ft.,  and  a depth  of  3J  It.  un 
the  gronnd.fioor  is  the  infants  school.room, 
54  ft  by  30  ft.,  and  16  ft.  high,  and  two  class. 
roomslespectiVely,  23  ft.  by  “'P  >"0^? 

high ! and  17  ft.  8 in.  by  H ft.,  b, 

hilhi  also  a lavatory  and 

14  ft  From  the  eutranc©  to  the  infants  school 
room'  there  is  a staircase  leading  to  a ®»""'H®; 
or  class  room,  31ft.  by  14  ft.,  which  forms  . 
meesanine  floor  between  the  * 


Btaraedand  varnisnea,  uuu 

and  brackets  springing  from 
corbels.  In  the  basement  there  is  a kitche 
27  ft  by  14  ft.,  with  range  and  boiler,  and  t 
usual  conveniences  for  the  preparations  fori 
usujiou  .jjuiw-,.  fr.  nnpn  fireolaceB 


by  means  of  flief 

can.yi„g  off  the  vifSted  shS  fr™  tt' 

various  roozas.  The  builHJnf,  /e.:  i,  “ 

drained  iod“Tbl“ZLrSror^“^^^ 

“-toof  ‘Thra*"’  °f  ftrniture,  will  be 


Dffolis  JUffilifiij. 


'’llSZt/“X“n"?SS.rMA 

don:  Jas.  Hogg  i Son.  ' “'A-  Lon. 


lodging  3*7°  ‘“i’° 

3fVpt«'Lr?o3e^°!7^S 

M^D. 

SS||5£fH5SS 
SiSisSHs 
:sriS“t;S=-“ 
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SlisalliiiMtt. 


In  this  volume  readers  will  find  trann,!  tT,  • • 
and  history  of  the  restivairan^^.t, 
Hcolesiaatioal  Tear,  with  notices  oftho  • ■ 

. ideas  and  doctrines  th7  - ‘ Pnncipal 

I poetical  references  to  the  ^“^°^P°''^^o.  Many 

'5noled.  It  inc7?es  the  r snCr: 

of  careful  reading,  and  will  donhH. 
a considerable  cirJiL  ' doubtless,  interest 


VARIOKUM. 

T "^l^lor  OfBce  Honrs”  fMormn  A ni. 
.Ludgate.hill)  is  a brief  stalemfnt  of 
fWork  carried  on  in  Phi'ioK«»s  • • ^ 7® sir  8 

■ coslermongers  and  the  free  echoS'*7n  *°l 
.London,  under  the  .upe;tat:ndrnt°°„fSr“7' 
ldeserree“°help  done  here  and 

tC.  Hull,  headed  “ The^sTaM  H ^'■-  ®- 

Hind  grandfather  before  hi7\ad  °°*'  '°*  lather 
gsoter  Of  a,  parisr  Mr.  Edward  S;'l““°-“'’ 

Art,  with  which  he  is  well  luXd  to  dLTT^ 

3artS„nttSts!Si:s'l°nd‘'i3^^^ 

f the  parties  to  the  contract  of  hir°ni  Lnd“‘‘'“ 

ilspssis 

:^t.books  are  not  t3„  pioeurS  ST  1° 
lerefore,  only  gires  a gfnerToatlile^sw’ 

-"  A Manua7“„f° “p  7“*'  ■'-ta- 

” An  solicitor.  LoDgmana^& 

s^s§i=l^ 
slissis 

a empIo^menrm^^rScd 

.preventing  paupe"risni“®?7^e?rrcu“; 

^ protecting  the  young;  and  rearinruTa 
.Uhy,_  Virtuous,  and  self-reliant  nonuIatSn 

rrfeiVSSSSS: 

l.gb  the  latterTnortobe  igttd  onXlecw! 

XF  a 7ch?m3i*ro°uS; 

! tbe  whot'^allta'™!' ‘7  7l^«laX 

ind."  Thiatrnrvf  *■  ^“P^oj^ient.  Farrah: 

-.pIoyingtb:‘te^X1“ncX“t°r 
:rt'cLXrXTrXg7'“fw^;.t“-’-- 

™ents,  harbours,  sewers  t^“  a ™- 
Winter  gardens,  publio  parts,^-^^ 

:Xns  X°tLe'™  “F  I 

means  for  the  promotion  of  such  works , 


-Je:l\lLZ°Z°  drfffr‘ent°drir“°™=,  ° 

thfmr  pX"*  XeX  °wiich,  t 

pe  Th7LXUXc§F¥?{Fx" 

of  HahesTanXl 

«StS5SS‘l 

SSS-H'~’S' 

mmm 

lonrs.  stm  lamaS 


mg,  to  cut  asunder  Norrh  and  S^’o^tn 

Zi!r,T’/7:  iJrr  ‘°  “sTu 

sSEF~“ 

XhetXs  “of“Sfst  F ° --“a”“‘a 

ence  and  knoXgo  of  fte  sub7c°t'  “T"' 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  wfote  in  the  R P““““=d  by 

lOSfStrlliHI 

sSa?Sl£=v3 


cJe3the‘i'qLrthe‘cn  ”‘““*®^-At  the 
np,  the  foreman  said  the  jury  full^oof 
the  opinion  of  the  coroner  thlt  they  could  re7 
no  verdict  but  tbit  nf  ««  a 7 coulci  return 

They  eaonerateXr  Chute  the  n:°‘“‘ 

all  blame  in  the  matter,  but'  they  reStod  th 
those  ,u  charge  of  the  doors  had  not  the  fore 
thonght  or  presenoe  of  mind  to  open  tLm  whm  ' 
the  pressure  began.  Thev  thr»n^>,^  em  when 

eXS  ofr  ;:;hr  ttxcr  gif 

X""“Th  contributed  mainly  to  the  aoci 
strongest  tS  Toir’''cXcmnSX“  tt 

^^n/thtLX°e“n‘d"Se"rL;\°“ 

very  muoh  increased  in  oonscQuenoe  Sf  tl,7„ 
stream  of  persons,  mentioned  g^Mrilll  * Tub," 
an  entrance,  some  to  the  nil-  nnr?  ^ Sf '“^“g 

Appeal  for  an  Artist.— Mr,  Herbert  dmtu, 

“ °f  considerable  merit  and  of  A ’ 
highest  character,  has  been  [ , 

down  by  paralysis,  and  entirely  detrivL 
means  of  supporting  himself  ard’^7s77“7 
committee  of  gentlemen  has  been  formed  for  tb^ 
?r?hr  f ™ 3the  hot 

.S  proposed  to  devise  some  plan,  bV  whfch  he 
intm^tfor"'''  wonli  give 


, ka"rre-n::e°tfdr;wreXXa  d7““° 

on  the  summit  of  a hiU  some  ^?nn  stone, 

I Thames,  which  it  overlo’oS  for'Si  s l7L^ 

sse£s?3=3 

Ai53sir3““« 

50  ft.  by  20  ft  and  b,.  ™ /ii'awmg.room  is 
I views  from  which  are  very  aL  Ve‘°a‘’°™’ 
dation  inoludes  diniog.room  and  mnr 
each  27  ft  bv  10  fT  b7-  7 morning.room, 

W ft.;  i:,rXVr^  by'ior^Th"'" 

seven  beat  bedrooms  (alf  l-rr/  Lv?;**™  -7° 
built  hollow  in  carnet  with  !!'“ 

' ^“<’3  ensuring  dryne‘ss."'Sers,  5n“ 

I L'sSgen  are  the  architects,  and  Mr  f P 
XeXr£!°‘'“^'  ‘’'“““‘'■“etor  for  to  whole 


:=rti;*a-.rSFFi-r“” 

l;Vmtnft°  Xt°e“teX“7 


appointment  the^au^de^n  hs  regret  and  dia 

wliich  the  Department  of  Sr.;!?^  Quaaticipated  mode  in 
vioua  consultation  with  the  vaHon^  (without  pre- 

under  the  direction  and  in  faith  of  who, 

nounced  in  ita  ‘Science  DirewoP^^*  aa  au- 

faring  the  months  of  Senf*^  'k 
audNoyember  IcctupintvAlT  * oeptomber,  Ootober 
, next)  repudiated  ita  eulagemen^tTwdlh 
such  repudiation  being  cont^ned  in  thV^®  teachers, 
spcctiveiy  November  -^)fh  «n,i°TF  “ , ® minutea  dated  re- 

Dsoembi-hb'^d  istt"  •«“ 

preasea  its  opinion  that  in  all  oLii  ^eeting  here!  y ex- 
accepted  engagements  for  the  onr..!.®  teachers  have 

of  .the  instru'cUona  and  guarani  “f  the®n" 

Science  and  Art.  it  ia  honoi.r«Mi  ? “ tbo  Department  of 

gagementa,  subject  to  alterations 

currence  of  the  said  teachers  ” with  the  con- 


srs?£“S£??=.t 

tousmit  to  same  to  the  DopartmontTsoionce 


rree  library  at  Doncaster A now  fr= 

library  for  Doncaster  has  been  opened  with  oLe' 
f3  7(7”“°“^  “ ‘Le  building  which  was 
hbro  h *'^b  school  of  the  town.  The 

of  Kr  -7  “o  °f  3 books 

01  the  Subsoriptiou  and  Meebanios’  libraries  3 

«sid”en“7lhe°dTstrior 


I A Public  Xiibrary  for  Islington.— A mfiflf 
mg  w-as  held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the* 
lyochial  School-room.  Liverpool-roadf  to  con 
the  P^MiArb''"'''^  “»  ‘be  provisions  of 

Xfot  Mr  the  Islington 

district'  at  th7E:XiZToa°rd ‘r  WoS: 

Afoe77  7 ™olttion;  Mr.  Elt  opposed  it. 
of  handslTs  to  ™“°°  ™ 

w'^  Supper.  — ilesarH 

Wright  & Mansfield,  decoratora,  entertained  the 
workmen  of  the  various  branches  of  their  esta- 
bhehmeut,  about  200  in  number,  at  Supper  at 
the  Eyre  Arms,  St.  John’s  Wood,  on  Saturdav 

wZhf  th  by  Mr^ 

M^Sfieid  :nd“wen7s*°  Varfou‘’°f  7'=^ 

I drunk,  and  much  X feelfo7srwX‘“ 
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Iron-Plated  Ports ; Fort  Cuunlngliam. 

The  first  experiment  in  iron  forts  has  been  made 
by  the  conatrnction  of  Fort  Canningham,  lor 
Bermuda,  at  the  Atlas  Works  of  Sir  J.  Brown  & 
Co  Sheffield.  The  faces  of  the  fort  present  an 
iron  wall,  14  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  long,  pioroed 
for  Bovon  groat  guns.  The  fort  contains  Boyen 
complete  casemates,  in  each  of  which  a great 
gnn  may  be  worked.  The  front  wall  is  made  up 
of  three  thicknesses.  The  face  is  ^-inch 

armour-plates,  arranged  horizontally.  HeUina 
them  stand  upright  a row  of  massiye  iron  beams, 
each  measuring  16  in.  by  5 in.  Then  comes 
third  moss  of  iron,  composed  of  thick  iron  beams 
laid  horizontally,  excepting  at  the  port-boles, 
where  there  are  four  thicknesses  of  armour- 
plates.  From  face  to  back  this  wall  is  held 
together  by  a number  of  strong  bolts  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside,  the  bolts  being  made  tight 
by  nuts  and  screws.  When  permanently  fixed 
the  interstices  between  the'plates  and  the  beams 
will  be  filled  in  with  iron  concrete,  so  that  the 
wall  of  the  fort  will  he  one  solid  mass,  about  a 
yard  thick.  This  iron  wall  is  supported  at  short 
intervals  in  the  rear  by  heavy  upright  beams, 
12  in.  by  5 in.,  and  near  the  port-holes  these 
beams  have  an  increased  thickness.  The  face 
of  the  fort  weighs  over  700  tons.  The  space 
behind  for  the  guns,  the  gunners,  and  their 
ammnnition  is  covered  by  a bomb-proof  root. 
The  total  weight  of  this  work  is  1,000  tons,  and 
its  cost  about  30,0001. 


The  Steam  Omnibus  at  Edinburgh.-— 

Nairn’s  patent  steam  omnibus  is  similar  m 
appearance  to  one  of  the  largest  horse  omni- 
bases.  It  has  only  three  wheels,  howevei%  of 
3 ft.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  solid  and  of 
wrought  iron,  with  willow-wood  tyres.  The 
power  is  communicated  through  the  two  hind 
wheels,  and  the  vehicle  is  steered  by  the  front 
wheel.  The  boiler  is  in  front,  and  the  vapour 
from  the  furnace  passes  along  beneath  the  seats 
outside  to  the  hinder  end,  where  it  passes  out 
through  a short  horizontal  fnnnel  above  the  con- 
ductor’s head.  There  are  arrangements  for 
preventing  the  heat  from  incommoding  the 
passengers,  either  inside  or  outside.  The 
vehicle  accommodates  fifty  passengers,  and  the 
ongineis  of  six  horse-power.  The  speed  can  be 
increased  up  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  if  desired. 
The  cost  is  about  that  of  a horse  omnibus  with 
the  horses.  These  particulars  are  given  by 
the  patentee,  Hr.  Nairn,  of  Leith. 


ITtllising  Waste  Heat. — Mr.  E.  Crowe, 
of  Middlesbrongh-on-Tees,  employs  a boiler  of 
two  horizontal  tubes  arranged  one  over  the  other, 
and  connected  by  a number  of  upright  tubes  ar- 


Agrlculture. — Mr.  Mechi  has  been  lectnring 
recently  on  agrionUnre  to  the  members  of  the 
FramliDKham  FarmBra'  Club.  Mr.  Msobl  argued 
that  steam  power  had  so  multiplied  population, 
by  affording  increased  and  more  profitable  manu- 
facturing employment,  that  we  were  no  longer 
in  the  primitive  pastoral  period,  when  the 
people  were  few  and  the  acres  were  many.  In 
1800  the  iiopulation  was  10,000,000,  while  the 
number  of  acres  available  for  agricultoral  pur- 
poses was  45.000,000.  In  1869  the  population 
had  increased  to  32,000,000,  and  the  number  ot 
acres  remained  at  45,000,000.  _ The  hungry 
millions  of  the  manufactaring  districts  now  de- 
manded  from  agriculburista  a change  of  practice. 
He  considered  it  a disgrace  that,  wanting 
10  000,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  annually, 
we  permitted  one  half  of  our  acreage  to  remain 
in  primitive  pasturage. 

Effect  of  Exposure  on  Class  Windows. 

We  know  that  the  surface  of  glass  which  con- 
tains soda  undergoes  considerable  change  after 
a lengthy  exposure  to  the  air.  Bluish  glass 
undergoes  no  snch  alteration ; bat  that  which 
has  originally  a greenish  tinge  becomes  brown 
after  a time ; whilst  very  pure  white  deteriorates 
rapidly,  showing  first  a yellow,  then  a brown, 
and  finally  a violet  film.  Nature  says,— At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  do  not  require  this  addi- 
tional oolonring  to  the  appearance  of  our  already 
discoloured  atmosphere.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  some  modern  stained  glass  on  a fog"? 
has  almost  the  riohneas  of  the  ancient.  We  need 
not  go  far  for  a solution  of  this.  The  old  glass 
baa  acquired  in  the  course  of  ages  a film  which 
takes  the  place  of  a permanent  fog,  especially  on 
those  colours  which,  like  the  ruby,  are  formed  by 
a thin  coating  of  the  coloured  glass  on  a thicker 
plate  of  transparent  metal. 

disinfection Dr.  Lankoster,  medical  officer 

of  health,  has  made  a report  to  tho  Vestry  of 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  in  which  he  states 
that  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether 
they  possess  any  disinfecting  apparatus  m the 
parish,  and  suggesting  that  several  contiguons 
parishes  might  join  in  erecting  a common  disin- 
fectinn-  apparatus,  such  as  the  23rd  clause  of 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  permits  every  vestry 
to  erect  in  the  pariah.  De  says  that  a disinfect- 
ing chamber  could  be  erected  in  the  stoneyara 
of  the  workhouse,  into  which  steam 
baths  and  washhouses  might  be  laid  on  for  disin- 
fecting clothes,  and  which  might  be  open  to 
the  use  of  the  whole  parish.  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  vestry  in  the  matter. 

Birkbeck  Eiterary  and  Scientific 
tution,  Soutbampton-bulldings. — The  184th 


Memorial  Brass.— Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  has  just 
now  completed  a Brass  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  G.  Kennaway,  M.A.  It  is  a portrait 
of  the  deceased  in  M.A.  gown,  and  is  inlaid  m 
black  Belgian  marble.  It  is  placed  in  Wynard  s 
Chapel  and  God’s  House  in  Exeter,  founded 
1420,  for  poor  people.  The  chapel  had  been 
restored  by  deceased,  and  endowed  with  land, 
and  of  this  the  figure  holds  a plan,  together  with 
a model  of  a building.  The  figure  is  about  o tt. 
long,  the  usual  size  of  old  brasses.  The  model, 
although  conventional,  has  details,  such  as  a 
bell-turret,  taken  from  thebu.lding.  It  has  been 
executed  under  the  supervision,  to  some  e^i^nt, 
of  theEev.  H.  T.  Ellacombo,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a very  satisfactory  work. 


Hydraulic  Cement, — An  improved  cement, 
which  perfectly  resists  the  action  of  water,  and 
is  designed  for  the  ornamentation  of  buildings, 
has  been  proposed  by  M.  J.  A.  Dabus,  of  Pans. 
Tha  principal  component  parts  are  lime,  silica, 
and  alumina,  the  two  latter  being  extracted  pom 
refractory  clays.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
formation  of  the  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  suiphurio  and  boracio  acid  are  added  m 
small  quantities.  The  proportions  of  the  con- 
Btitnents  are  varied,  according  as  the  cement 
is  required  to  set  slowly  or  quickly.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  substance  in  the  pate 

Le— fat  lime  of  first  quality,  67'96  to  74  65, 
refractory,  27-18  to  43-89  ; sulphate  of  limo,  4 / b 
to  9'06  J and  boracio  acid,  O'lO  to  0'40. 


The  Memorial  of  Taraday.— The  fanda 
for  the  Faraday  Memorial  have  reached  14,uuuu 
There  is  now  some  prospect  of  the  speedy  erec- 
tion of  a statue  of  the  philosopher  which  shall 
be  worthy  at  once  of  himself  and  of  his  coanpy. 
The  committee  should  get  the  best  possible 
advice. 


Sculptaro  for  Bolton  Town-hall.— Tho 
Town  Council  of  Bolton  have  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  26  votes  to  9,  to  adopt  the  model 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  tympanum  of  the  new  Town-hall,  at 
a cost  of  1,0001.  There  were  five  competitors. 


Conversazione  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland.— This  Institute  hpd  a 
conversazione  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  the  president, 
Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  delivered  an  interesting 
address.  Mr.  John  M’Curdy,  Sir  William  Wi  d, 
and  others,  spoke  afterwards.  The  Insh  Builder 
reports  Mr.  Owen’s  address  in  full. 


and  connected  by  a number  of  upright  tubes  ar-  ^j^j-terly  report  of  this  institution  shows  that  so 
ranged  at  short  distances  apart  along  the  hori-  been  the  increase  in  the  number 

aontal  tabes.  The  water-line  of  the  boiler  is  at  I the  evening  classes,  that  it  has 

the  diameter  of  the  upper  tube  or  thereabouts,  necessary  to  construct  larger  class- 

and  the  boiler  below  this  line  is  inclosed  in  a j fgj-  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 

ohamber  of  brickwork,  into  which,  at  one  Ujjjggg  ghortly  bo  completed.  Earl  De  Grey 
the  products  from  the  furnace  enter,  and  which,  Ripon  has  consented  to  preside  at  the 

at  the  other  end,  is  connected  with  the  chimney,  I distribution  of  prizes,  on  Wednesday, 

eo  that  the  chamber  is,  in  fact,  the  flue  of  the  Rghruary  9th.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  placed 
furnace.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  at  the  level , disposal  of  the  institution  one  of  the 

of  the  vertical  tubes  are  corrngated  so  as  alter-  which  he  has  founded  for  tho  en- 

nately  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  vertical  QQ^i.agein0iit  of  mechanical  science. 

pinge  more  effsctnally  on  tho  vertical  pipes  and  , “ “““““  oE  the  strong  rooms 

at  the  Borne  time  anSicient  space  is  obtaioed  for  ton  V ^ number  ot  post-offlee 

o man  to  pass  through  the  chamber  to  clean  it  ■ Outlines  ot  SermouB,”  and 

from  time  to  time.— d/ectiniuc  s Maga.tne.  ^ treatise  on  personal  godliness.  The  floor  was 

Eiploslon  of  a Kitobon  Boiler  In  tbe  covered  with  rate-papers,  omJot 
uortb,— No  winter  passes  without  tho  occur-  loose  luciter  matohra.  The  latter 
rence  of  a calamity  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 1 beneath  the  tread  of  the  committee,  and  the  p - 
■kitchen  boiler  in  the  north  of  England,  through  : mises  had  been  in  the  moat  imrament  danger 
the  water  in  the  pipes  leading  to  it  freezing,  and  destruction  by  fire.  _ The  Parochial 
then,  on  thawing,  rushing  suddenly  into  the  commanicates  the  incident  adds, 
heated  space.  An  accident  of  this  nature  has  are  not  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  shrew  - 
occurred  in  the  village  of  Didsbury,  about  five  ness  and  ability  displayed  by  the  Newingto 
miles  south  of  Manchester.  The  boiler  formed  authorities  in  selecting  their  servants, 
part  of  the  kitchen  range,  and  had  a feed-pipe  Worcester  Cathedral. — The  new  bells  for 
communicating  with  a bath  in  the  room  above,  ■^ygj.gggtej.  Cathedral,  which  were  founded  at 
The  boiler  suddenly  burst  with  terrific  force.  Lg^^jj^orou^h,  are  now  deposited  in  the  north 

Tbe  windows  and  doors  were  burst  open,  and,  m ° ° ’ ...... 

-jjfi: i...  e — ..wfo  nF  tl-ia  Vinilpr  firp.  (llld 


Proposed  Orphanage  and  Schools.— 

Designs  for  proposed  orphanage  and  schools  m 
connexion  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Rutherfords 
Church,  Newcastle-opon-Tyne,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  architect,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  3,5001,  for  the  schools,  or  4,o001. 
if  united  with  the  orphanage. 


TENDERS. 


For  additiona  and  alterationa  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Brighton.  Mr.  O.  E.  Scott,  architect.  Qaantitiea  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  B.  H.  Nunn  Cl  q-n  n 0 

^ Griinths  0 ® 

Chappell  « J 

^"ons 1.093  0 0 

KahftCo 1.690  0 0 


For  dwelling-houie  and  oilices  at 
Mr  Cbarlea  Ruiley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

...£2,469  0 0 

Peskett&'iWlor f.g  J J 

KtineaVe";: 2,085  0 0 

Nash  & Co  .1.800  0 0 

iT-„,u  2,081  0 0 

HarHfon  SEdwards  1,906  0 0 

baiter  1,675  0 0 


me  WmUOWS  auu  uuuro  V«d*o  umaw 
addition  to  fragments  of  the  boiler,  fire,  and 
brickwork  of  the  grate  being  projected  into  tho 
room,  part  of  the  ceiling  was  brought  down. 
One  woman  was  killed,  and  another  much  burnt 
and  scalded. 


transept  preparatory  to  their  elevation. 

are  thirteen  in  number  ; twelve  of  them  will 


Beductlon  In  the  Price  of  Metropolitan 
Cas. — The  Imperial  Gas  Company  have  given 
notice  to  their  cuatooicrs  that  from  the  Ist  inst. 
the  price  of  gas  supplied  by  them  will  be 
reduced  3d.  per  1,000  ft.,  viz.,  from  43.  to 
Ss.  9d. 


For  vestry  and  other  buildings  to  St.  Patrick's  Church, 

Hove.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  juo.,  architect  j- 

Lockyer £999  J J 

Bruton  99a  0 0 

Manwanng  0 u 

Nash  & Co ® 0 


are  thirteea  in  nnraber  ; twelve  oi  j ‘J” 

ring  in  peal,  and  the  thirteenth  is  the  semi-tone  ^ grejoton,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 

bell  required  for  the  Westminster  chimes  A 

...-.--W.  V 1 IwervaviVYlm  Qiln.  Tyn  a,.tt  8 O U 


De.L  ivq'ii.cii  id  iy.it,  11  11*  Vv 

About  3,000i.  have  been  raised  by  public  suD- 
scription  to  defray  their  cost.  They  vary  in 
weight  from  G cwt.  3 qrs.  19  lb.  to  50  cwfc.  Each 
bell  is  ornamented  with  a band  of  Gothic  work, 
and  tho  name  ot  tho  Apostlo  after  whom  each 
bell  is  named  is  inscribed  on  the  waist  of  the 
bell  in  letters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
total  weight  of  tbe  bells  is  221  cwt.  3 qrs.  22  lb. 


Townsend  

Adamson  & Sons 

Bracher  & Son 

Easton,  Brothera 

Aviss  i Co.  (accepted)  . 


..£1,976  0 
1,890  0 o 
1,830  0 0 
1,779  0 0 
1,597  0 0 


For  rebuildir  c No.  2,  Warden'9-co<irt,  Clerkenwell.  for 
Mr.  Henry  Robins.  Mcsira.  W.  Waymouth,  & Son. 

& Sou  (accepted) £564  0 0 
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New  and  Old  Masters  in 
Burlington  House. 


Y tho  noble  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  which  has  been 
opened,  with  the  open- 
ing year,  in  Barlington 
House,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy has  earned  the 
thanks  of  students  and 
lovers  of  tho  fine  arts. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  contributed  thirteen 
pictures,  chiefly  from 
WindsorCastle.  Eighty, 
six  other  contributors, 
including  the  Royal 
Academy,  have  swelled 
the  total  number  of 
tho  paintings  exhibited 
to  234  j among  which 
152,  chiefly  of  the  old 
masters,  include  some 
)'of  the  most  famous  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the  painter’s 
i art. 

We  regard  the  exhibition  with  a feeling  not 
: only  of  satisfaction,  but  of  a just  pride,  which  is 
ibut  rarely  called  forth  by  any  attempt  to  intro- 
• ^uce  the  English  public  to  tho  regions  of  high 
iiart.  It  is  a matter  of  honest  aolf-gratnlation  to 
; find  that,  without  baring  tho  walls  of  our 
S National  Gallery,  or  of  theyearly  lengthening  cor- 
iridors  of  South  Kensington,  so  many  pictures,  of 
BO  high  a class,  can  again  be  produced  from  Royal 
i and  private  mansions.  That  they  should  be  thus 
(readily  and  conspicuously  brought  before  the 

1 public  gaze  is  a fresh  source  of  satisfaction. 
iNNot  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  previously 
tito  bo  regarded  as  talents  absolutely  hidden  in  a 

2 napkin ; but  it  is  one  thing  to  catch  a glimpse  at 
El  such  noble  works  in  a series  of  pilgrimages  made 
fefor  the  purpose,  and  another  to  be  able  to  com- 
p.pare  them  as  they  are  hung,  with  no  little 
Fjo^gnient,  in  the  spacious  and  well-lighted  rooms 
0 of  Burlington  House. 

We  confess  that  on  looking  at  the  catalogue 
b before  visiting  the  Exhibition,  we  felt  no  little 
d doubt  as  to  the  judicious  character  of  the 
a arrangement.  National  and  chronological  as- 
Eisortraent  are  altogether  ignored,  nor  is  it  easy 
1(  to  see  upon  what  principle  it  has  been  ordered 
tlthat  No.  1 should  be  a landscape  by  Richard 
H Wilson,  and  No.  2 a portrait  of  tho  Prince  of 
A Asturias  by  Velasquez.  But  the  view  of  the 
rrooms  disarms  this  anticipatory  criticism.  Who- 
e ever  arranged  the  pictures,  and  on  whatever 
p principle,  it  has  been  well  and  wisely  effected; 
a and  we  cannot  recall  a single  instance  of  the 
''•‘killing”  of  one  picture  by  its  ill-assorted 
D neighbours  (as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Bierstadt’s 
D noble  landscape  in  the  Exhibition  of  1869),  or  of 
n mutual  injury  to  the  effect  of  two  neighbouring 
p paintings,  which  was  so  painfully  and  palpably 
11  the  result  of  the  hanging  of  the  “ Astronomers,’’ 
li;by  Bol,  over  the  contested  Rembrandt,  in  the 
N' National  Gallery,  during  the  same  season. 

A still  more  profound  source  of  gratification 
a arises  from  the  proof  afforded  by  this  Winter 
E Exhibition  of  1869-1870,  of  the  position  of  more 
tlthan  one  English  artist  in  the  very  van  of  the 
a army  of  painters.  Who  would  have  believed, 
it  in  earlier  times,  that  our  cloudy  skies  had 


nurtured  a genius  that  could  hold  its  own  in 
the  presence  of  such  mighty  names  as  those  of 
the  great  masters  of  Italian,  of  Spanish,  and  of 
Flemish  art.  And  yet  in  a collection  containing 
an  easel  picture  by  Michelangelo,  paintings- 
and  those  of  the  first  merit,  by  Vandyck,  Murillo’ 
Titian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  lesser  but  still  brilliant  lights,  no  impar- 
tial critic  can  doubt  that  Gainsborough  bids  as 
high  for  immortality  as  either  of  the  older 
European  masters.  Our  regard  mu  t be  had  to 
composition,  as  well  as  to  execution  j and  it  is 
not  possible  with  perfect  fairness  to  compare  a 
single  portrait  (such  as  that  of  Mr.  Beaufoy, 
No.  105,  where  the  balance  of  the  figure  is  so 
perfectly  posed  that  you  almost  fancy  that  it 
moves  upon  the  canvass)  with  a grand  group, 
such  as  the  ” Last  Supper,”  with  its  powerful 
effect  of  love,  surprise,  and  horror  running 
through  every  figure  as  if  by  an  electric  shock. 
But  apart  from  the  rank  claimed  by  a picture 
on  the  ground  of  its  size  or  complexity,  looking 
only  at  the  power  of  the  artist  to  bring  out  into 
actual  life, — and  noble,  pictorial  life  into  the 
bargain, — the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  repre- 
sent, we  question  whether  any  picture  in  the 
collection,  unless  it  be  the  “ Good  Shepherd  ” of 
Murillo,  surpasses  “The  Blue  Boy”  of  Gains- 
borough, which  has  boon  lent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  One  or  two  glorious  portraits  are 
there  from  the  pencil  of  Vandyck,  of  which  that 
of  Madame  de  Sainte  Croix,  lent  by  her  Majesty 
from  Windsor  Castle,  is  the  most  fascinating. 
Rubens  has  shown,  in  his  wonderful  portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain, — in  which  the  features  are 
preserved,  and  yet  the  whole  heavy  countenance 
is  ennobled  and  almost  etherealised, — wherein  lay 
the  great  secret  of  his  fame.  There  is  a wonder- 
ful “Doge,"  by  Titian,  which  may  rank  with  the 
best  works  of  that  immortal  painter.  And  yet, 
in  the  same  room,  hung  amid  works  like  these, 
the  pictures  of  Gainsborough  hold  an  equal 
rank. 

Another  English,  or  at  least  British,  artist, 
who  is  represented  (perhaps  fortunately)  by 
only  two  pictures,  takes,  in  one  of  them,  a 
position  of  an  eminence  that  would  not  have 
been  anticipated.  Wilkie’s  “ Columbus  ex- 
plaining the  Project  of  his  intended  Voyage  for 
the  Discovery  of  the  Now  World,  in  the  Convent 
of  La  Rabida,”  has  two  characteristics  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  figures  and  fiices  are 
purely  and  typically  Spanish  j not  less  are  they 
undeniably  professional.  The  sparsely-locked 
figure  in  profile  is  a soldier  and  nothing  else ; 
the  priest  is  every  inch  a monk.  The  great 
projector  looks  down  on  the  chart  with  the  firm 
self-reliance  of  a man  who  saw  truth  where 
others  only  dreamed  dreams.  The  pathognomy 
of  the  faces  is  no  leas  admirable  than  are  their 
nationality  and  professional  character.  The 
colouring  is  fall  and  bold,  and  if  we  observe 
some  want  of  patience  or  of  education  in  the 
finish,  we  yet  recognise  a great  painting,  not  for 
an  English  gallery  alone,  bnt  for  a European  one. 

We  think  that  less  than  justice  has  been  done 
to  Mr.  Leslie  by  placing  so  many  of  his  produc- 
tions in  so  lofty  and  brilliant  a neighbourhood. 
Neither  do  we  recognise  hia  best  works  in  the 
collection.  Had  Lord  Leconfield’s  “ Sanoho 
Panza  and  the  Duchess  ” been  the  only  Leslie  in 
the  exhibition,  the  painter,  high  as  he  still 
stands,  would  have  appeared  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  he  now  does. 

A very  different  jndgment  will  be  formed  with 
reference  to  Stanfield.  The  numerous  collection 
allows  the  works  of  that  admirable  landscape- 
painter  to  illustrate  one  another  with  great 
power  and  beanty,  and  establishes  the  right  of 
their  author,  not  only  to  high  rank  in  his  own 
department,  but  to  admiration  as  a true  poet, 
seeking  expression  for  his  noble  imagination 
by  the  aid  of  the  pencil.  “The  Abandoned” 
(No.  171),  a dismasted  vessel  rolling  heavily  on 
a stormy  sea,  is  a perfect  poem  in  itself.  The 


“ Mewstone  ” is  another  painting  of  the  same 
order : the  calm,  cruel  gleam  of  the  slanting 
rock, — the  mad  vertical  leap  of  the  spray  which 
it  dashes  up,  — the  whirl  and  trouble  of  the 
waves, — the  wrathful  sky, — the  tossing  bit  of 
wreck, — the  skimming  petrel, — the  military  line 
of  the  strange  natives  on  the  rook — half  bird  and 
half  fish  as  they  may  almost  be  considered, — are 
elements  of  a very  powerful  and  successful 
appeal  to  the  imagination. 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  Stan- 
field’s pieces  here  collected  represent  small  peeps 
or  patches  of  landscape,  and  may  be  considered 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  landscape  pro- 
per, that  portrait  does  to  historical  compo- 
sition. In  the  broad  sweep  and  long  perfection 
of  the  one  landscape,  by  Rembrandt,  lent  by 
Lord  Overstone,  there  is  room,  geographically 
speaking,  for  a whole  gallery  of  Stanfield’s 
scenes.  But  each  is,  in  itself,  a bit  of  nature, 
and  often  a very  perfect  bit.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  curse  of  impotence  which  seems 
to  hang  over  any  English  painter  who  attempts 
the  historical,  has  not  spared  Stanfield.  His 
“Opening  of  London  Bridge  ” can  only  be  tole- 
rated in  virtue  of  its  superiority  to  the  two 
miserable  specimens  of  “composition,”  the 
“ Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal,  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,”  and  “ The  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  her  Majesty  receiving  the  Sacrament,” 
which  recall  some  of  the  ambitions  failures  of 
poor  Haydon.  Nor  had  Mr.  Stanfield  learned 
to  dip  his  brush  in  the  colours  with  which  the 
sun  of  Italy  glorifies  tho  landscapes  of  which 
the  artist  has  given  us  the  forms,  bnt  not  the 
lines.  “ Tho  Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius,” 
looks  strange  to  eyes  that  are  familiar  with  that 
azure  sea  and  that  unclouded  sky.  In  the 
“ Island  of  Ischia,”  the  distant  mountain  fades 
with  much  'of  the  aerial  distance  proper  to 
the  spot;  bub  the  nearer  parts  of  the  picture 
are  too  cold  and  dead  for  truth.  The  glowing 
imagination  of  Claude,  faded  although  the  tints 
of  his  limpid  pencil  have  become,  tells  a far 
truer  story  of  the  sunny  south  than  the  English 
painter  has  ever  realised.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the  real  summer  months,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  picturesque  effects  of 
Italian  life  and  scenery  are  to  be  noticed,  few 
English  painters  have  endured  the  heat,  with 
the  thermometer  above  90'’.  Bub  set  the  northern 
artist  to  work  upon  Alpine  pass,  snow-capped 
peak,  or  fir-tufted  ravine,  an(3,  in  depicting  the 
scenes  amid  which  he  can  breathe  without 
oppression,  he  fully  rivals  the  Italian  master, 
when  he  lingers  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  Medi- 
terranean summer. 

If  Stanfield  has  failed  in  an  attempt  at  the 
historic  paintieg  of  an  occurrenco  which  is  now 
some  forty  years  old,  a very  different  criticism 
must  be  passed  on  his  illustrations  of  the  wars 
of  1860.  Tho  French,  as  it  is  well  known,  do 
as  much  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  historic 
painter  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing — 
passively  and  negatively,  indeed,  bub  with  per- 
feet  success — to  snub  and  extinguish  him.  We 
can,  therefore,  understand  how  it  is  that  vivid 
and  spirited  illustrations  of  French  victories  are 
not  fur  to  seek.  But  we  find  in  this  exhibition  a 
proof  of  tho  noble  contagion  of  this  artistic  fire. 
Only  one  great  Eoglish  battle  is  represented 
among  the  scenes  illustrated  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition,— namely,  Benjamin  West’s  ghastly  and 
dreary  “ Death  of  General  Wolfe.”  But  Stan- 
field gives  us  “ The  Battle  of  Roveredo,”  and 
“ The  Passage  of  the  Magra  by  the  Frenoh,”  two 
military  pictures  of  gi'eab  power  and  beauty. 
The  former  is,  perhaps,  more  like  a manceuvre 
than  a battle,  as  no  consciousness  of  the  hostile 
presence  of  the  enemy  leads  the  eye  from  the 
gunners  struggling  with  their  horses  in  the 
torrent,  up  to  the  puff  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
embrasure ; and  we  arrive  at  the  fact  of  the 
defence  by  chance.  But  the  general  effect  of 
the  pictnre  is  very  fine ; and  in  the  companion 
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piece  the  dark  stern  cloud  that  wraps  the  moan- 
tain  to  the  right  is  instinct  with  that  poetic 
truth  of  which  this  artist  so  often  evinces  a 
thorough  perception. 

Still  looking  for  English  artists,  we  have  two 
landscapes  by  Richard  Wilson,  and  two  by  John 
Crowe,  all  dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Sir 
Joshna  is  represented  by  two  academic  portraits, 
one  of  himself  and  one  of  Sir  William  Chambers 
(in  each  of  which  the  original  rich  colouring  is 
preserved  in  a manner  qnite  nnusnal  in  the 
president’s  pictures),  and  by  six  other  works. 
Among  these  the  well-known  picture  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  tragic  muse,  may  be  compared 
instructively  with  the  Sigismunda  of  Hogarth. 
There  is  more  of  grace  in  the  former, — more  of 
passion  and^pathognomical  study  in  the  latter  re- 
markable work.  But  Sir  Joshua  has  given  us 
only  the  actress  ; Gainsborough  has  elsewhere 
given  ns  the  woman, — and  a woman  of  rare  and 
queenly  beanty, — in  his  profile  portrait  now  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

Passing  to  the  main  snbjectsof  the  exhibition, 
the  works  of  the  old  foreign  masters,  the  fore- 
most interest  attaches  to  the  nnfinished  Holy 
Family,  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lord 
Taunto'o.  This  is  one  of  those  famous  easel 
pictures,  attributed  to  Michelangelo,  as  to 
which  so  fierce  a controversy  raged  last  year. 
It  is  a grand  study.  Thus  much,  we  think,  no 
competent  critic  can  deny.  The  work  is  by  the 
same  artist  as  the  “ Entombment  ” in  the 
National  Gallery.  That  artist  was  a sculptor, 
or,  at  all  events,  had  a sculptor’s  power  of 
modelling  and  sense  of  weight.  The  character 
of  the  female  faces,  which  is  not  distinctively 
Italian,  of  either  of  the  beat  defined  provincial 
types,  is  precisely  that  of  the  marble  head,  or, 
rather  mask,  in  South  Kensington  Mnseum, 
which  is  considered  to  be  an  unquestionable 
work  of  the  great  Florentine,  This  chain  of 
evidence,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unnoticed,  points 
clearly  to  the  authenticity  of  the  easel  pictures. 

Raffaelle  is  but  poorly  represented.  In  the 
predella  lent  by  Sir  William  Miles,  despite  the 
stiffness  and  baldness  of  some  of  the  figures, 
there  is  a certain  inimitable  grace  of  fiowing 
line  that  seems  to  bear  the  autograph  of  the 
divine  artist,  if  in  a youtbfnl  or  even  a restored 
work.  The  “ Holy  Family  ” (61),  nnlees  it  has 
an  indubitable  pedigree,  would  be  more  safely 
and  probably  more  correctly  described  as  of  the 
school  of  Raflaelle  than  under  its  present  great 
name. 

Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  we  have  a fine  “ Vierge 
anx  Roohers,”  in  which  the  face  of  the  attendant 
angel  is  especially  striking;  but  in  Marco  di 
Oggione’s  copy  of  “ The  Last  Supper/’  we  see 
by  far  the  most  faithful  record  of  this  wonderful 
picture  that  is  now  extant.  The  head  of  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  tonched  by  Leonardo  him- 
self. Unfortunately  it  appears  to  have  been  also 
touched  by  some  far  different  pencil.  While 
there  is  an  nnrivalled  tenHerneas  and  sorrow 
about  the  mouth,  there  is  an  expression  of  dismay 
in  the  eyelids,  which  is  unworthy  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  This  ignoble  shade  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  a horizontal  line,  or 
wrinkle,  on  the  brow,  which  looks  like  the  work 
of  a restorer.  But  the  painting  is  in  good  con- ' 
dilioD.  The  effect  of  the  sudden  shock  which 
has  been  given  to  the  disciples  by  their  Lord’s 
denunciation  of  treason,  and  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  passion  on  the  several  faces,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  art.  Our  readers  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  a hook  may  be  purchased  containing 
a photograph  of  the  “ Supper,”  and  photographs 
of  the  thirteen  heads,  on  a larger  scale;  bub  no 
detached  details  can  do  justice  to  the  wonderful 
whole. 

Four  fine  Titians  are  worthy  of  the  great 
Venetian.  The  colossal  figure  of  the  Marchese 
Tarragnio  has  an  imposing  presence.  The 
portrait  of  the  Doge,  already  alluded  to,  be- 
longing  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  presents  not  only  a noble 
and  life-like  head,  but  is  an  admirable  example 
of  due  subordination  of  the  less  important  to  the 
more  important  elements  of  a picture.  The 
portrait  of  a lady  (No.  91)  recalls  the  imperial 
beauty  painted  by  Paris  Bordone,  and  now  in 
our  National  Gallery. 

Mnrillo  is  represented  by  specimens  of  Lis 
best  and  his  worst,— if,  indeed,  the  hard  little 
group  called  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin” 
be  anything  bat  a poor  reduction  of  the  noble 
painting  in  the  Louvre,  The  special  mark  of 
Murillo, — the  shadowy  sofcuesa  which  the  kiss 
of  the  sun  of  Spain  leaves  on  the  lips  of  the 
Spanish  girls, — is  replaced,  in  the  countenance  of 
this  Madonna,  by  a harsh,  bard  touch,  which  is 
not  that  of  a sketch.  The  portrait  of  Andrade, 


with  his  tumbled  shock  of  coal-black  hair,  is  a 
bit  of  real,  evil,  life.  But  the  “ Good  Shepherd  ” 
is  a gem  to  which  words  fail  to  do  justice. 

Some  great  names  are  so  represented  in  the 
present  exhibition  as  to  suffer  injustice  at  their 
own  hands.  Such  is  the  case  with  Velasquez, 
and  with  Giorgione,  Las  Meuiiiaa  is  blurred, 
like  a photograph  taken  ont  of  focus.  The  por- 
traits of  Don  Carlos  and  of  Philip  IV.  are  mere 
bits  of  court  painting,  — the  latter,  especially, 
olamsily  posed  on  an  impossible  cart-horse,  fades 
before  the  grandeur  of  the  idealised  portrait  of 
the  same  sovereign*  by  Rubens.  But  the  por- 
trait of  Olivarez,  with  its  appropriately  dark  and 
heavy  treatment,  looks  like  a daguerreotype  of  a 
minister  of  Satan — which,  indeed,  was  not  far 
from  being  the  function  of  the  servants  of  the 
Second  Philip. 

It  would  ocenpy  too  much  apace  to  attempt 
even  a glance  at  others  of  the  ancient  masters. 
Luini  rises  almost  to  the  level  of  Da  Vinci. 
Vandyck  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  as  the  first  of 
portrait-painters — or,  at  least,  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  Titian.  But,  pictoinbus  atquc  poetis, 
the  function  of  the  laureate  appears  often  to  be 
oppressive.  Vandyck’s  portrait  of  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  is  his  feeblest  work  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  glamour  of  the  brown-eyed,  brown- 
haired,  full-lipped  enchantress'  (26) ; the  regal 
beauty  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Croix ; the  truth 
and  dignity  of  the  male  and  female  portraits 
given  under  the  guise  of  a Holy  Family,  with  a 
not  very  admirable  child  (the  Madonna  being  a 
favourite  model  of  this  great  painter) ; the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield — are  anch  as  to  bid  the  portrait- 
painters  of  later  times  marvel  and  despair. 

Glancing  round  the  rooms,  for  a third  or  a 
fourth  lingering  look,  let  us  recall  the  chief  gems 
in  each.  In  No.  1,  we  have  the  Vandyck  lady 
(26) ; Hans  Holbein’s  first  Lord  de  la  Warr  (23) ; 
Moroni’s  fancy  portrait,  called  Michelangelo 
(20)  ; the  Da  Vinci,  and  the  Sir  Joshua  (6  and  7). 

In  No.  2,  we  remark  the  two  Titians  (57atd 
4fi),  the  Tintoretto  (50),  and  the  Velasquez  (-16), 
the  Vandyck  (40),  the  Wilkie  (35),  " The  Holy 
Family”  (30),  and  the  Rembrandt  (36),  in  which 
the  head  of  Zioharias  is  the  finest  piece  of  ideal 
portraiture  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
from  the  pencil  of  that  great  master  of  light 
and  shade.  Eckhoat’s  “ Human  and  Mordecai,” 
should  be  compared  with  this  exquisite  Saluta- 
tion, and  the  result  of  the  comparison  will  be 
almost  decisive  as  to  the  anthenticity  of  the 
"Christ  Blessing LittleChildren,”  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

In  No.  3 hang  the  "Last  Supper,”  the  " Good 
Shepherd,”  and  the  "Blue  Boy,”  works  as 
emulous  of  one  another  in  the  highest  order  of 
merit,  as  they  are  dissimilar  in  every  other 
respect.  Then  come  three  Gainsboroughs,  and 
a Vandyck  (105,  106,  69,  and  83)  j then  two 
Reynolds’s  (79  and  81). 

No.  4 strikes  the  admiration  with  the  Michel- 
angelo (151)  ; the  noble  Claude  (142)  ; Holbein’s 
"Sir  Thomas  More;”  Gainsborough’s  " Peasant 
Children  ; ” Rubens’s  portrait  of  himself,  and  of 
Philip  17. 5 and  Sebastian  del  Piombo’s  " Vittoria 
Colonna.” 

Even  after  feasting  the  taste  on  these  gems  of 
the  great  period  of  art,  we  can  look  with  plea- 
sure, in  room  No.  4,  on  the  " Battle  of  Roveredo,” 
the  "Abandoned,”  "War,”  and  “Munchendam 
and,  in  No.  C,  on  the  “ Snow  Storm,”  and  the 
passage  of  the  Ma  gra. 

^ We  trust  that  the  memory  of  this  noble  exhi- 
bition will  be  preserved  by  the  preparation  of 
good  photographs  of  every  picture  before  it 
leaves  the  Academy.  A descriptive  catalogue  (in 
which,  by  the  bye,  such  mistakes  should  be 
avoided  as  speaking  of  Ixion  embracing  a cloud 
in  the  form  of  Venus),  would  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  Art  Library  at  Ken- 
sington. We  congratnlate  the  Academy,  the 
fortunate  owners,  and  liberal  lenders  of  the 
contents  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  British  public, 
on  this  most  snccessful  opening  of  the  art 
season  of  1870. 


roreign  Railways.— The  aggregate  increase 
in  French  railway  traffic  last  year  exceeded 
1,000,0001.  The  six  great  companies  are  now 
working  between  them  upwards  of  650  additional 
miles  as  compared  with  January,  1869.  In  the 
first  half  of  December,  1869,  the  progress  made 
with  the  great  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  amounted 
altogether  to  lo9i  ft.  The  distance  remaining 
to  be  pierced  December  15,  1869,  was  5,579  ft., 
so  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  tunnel 
will  be  completed  In  June  or  July,  1871. 


DRAPERS’  HALL,  THROGMORTON 
STREET,  LONDON. 

A NEW  Hvery-hall  and  reception-rooms  have 
been  built  for  the  Drapers’  Company,  and  are 
now  fast  approaching  completion.  Our  engrav- 
ing represents  the  interior  of  the  hall.* 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
much  of  the  old  building,  as  it  in  no  way 
attracted  attention ; and  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  front  was  a plain  brick  elevation,  repre- 
senting a three-storied  structure,  with  simple 
stone  dressings. 

We  understand  that  it  v'as  nob  originally  the 
intention  of  the  Drapers’  Company  to  rebuild 
their  entire  premises,  nor,  indeed,  have  they  now 
done  so.  The  main  reason  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  alterations  was  the  want  of  adequate 
reception-rooms  for  the  company  and  their 
guests,  the  only  room  available  for  that  purpose 
in  the  old  building  being  a long  ill-proportioned 
picture-gallery,  barely  15  fc.  wide.  Another 
great  inoovenience  which  the  company  laboured 
under  was  the  fact  that  to  pass  to  the  reception- 
rooms  from  the  staircase,  which  was  on  the 
opposite  or  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  they 
had  to  cross  an  open  lead  flat.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  build  a suite  of  new  reception-rooms, 
and  a new  staircase  on  the  same  side,  which 
indeed  formed  the  first  contract  entered  into. 

By  the  removal  of  the  staircase  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
dining-hall,  which,  from  the  smallneea  of  its 
dimensions,  being  only  60  fc.  long  and  30  ft.  wide, 
had  been  found  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  company’s  livery.  It  was 
therefore  ultimately  decided  to  rebuild  the  hall 
of  an  increased  size,  with  a new  connecting  cor- 
ridor, in  place  of  the  old  open  lead  flat;  and  the 
whole  of  these  works  are,  as  we  have  said,  now 
nearly  completed. 

On  glancing  at  the  front,  before  entering,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  strnck  with  its  dwarfish  appear- 
ance,  the  frontage  having  a length  of  170  ft., 
with  an  average  height  of  only  44  ft.,  and  the 
details  being  large.  The  reason  of  this,  however, 
is  discoverable  in  the  unfortunate  narrowness 
of  the  street,  and  the  consequent  inability  to 
obtain  proportionate  height  without  damaging 
the  light  and  air  of  the  opposite  dwellings.  It 
is  satisfactory  so  far  that  the  front  wall,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  looks  like  what  it  is,  a screen 
and  entrance  to  a quadrangle  in  the  rear,  the 
main  use  of  the  elevation  for  lighting  being  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  original  design,  which  ic 
was  found  impossible  to  execute.  This  screen 
(so  to  call  it)  is  built  entirely  of  Portland  stone, 
on  a granite  plinth,  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  consists 
of  a series  of  rnstioated  arohes,  of  a bold 
character,  occupying  the  whole  height  to  the 
under  side  of  the  frieze,  each  bay  forming  a 
large  window,  divided  by  mullions,  Che  impost  of 
the  piers  running  through  as  a transom.  The 
keys  of  the  arches  are  richly  carved,  the  mul- 
lions also  being  relieved  with  some  enrichment. 
Above  the  windows  is  an  elaborately-sculptured 
frieze,  some  4 ft.  high,  of  conventional  foliage, 
festooned  from  alternate  rams’  and  lions’  heads 
(the  insignia  of  the  company’s  arms),  over  the 
arch  key-stone.  Above  the  frieze  is  a large 
enriched  cornice,  surmounted  by  a proportionate 
blocking  course  and  balustrade.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  is  the  principal  entrance,  consisting 
of  a lofty  rusticated  archway,  with  moulded  and 
polished  red  granite  reveal.  The  cornice  over 
the  arch  breaks  forward  and  is  supported  on 
either  side  by  a console,  between  which  and  the 
key-stone  are  some  carved  festoons.  Over  all  is 
an  arched  recess,  containing  the  company’s 
coat  of  arms,  in  bold  relief. 

On  entering  from  Throgmorton-streefc,  the  use 
of  the  front  wall  as  a screen  is  at  once  apparent, 
as  we  get  directly  into  an  open  quadrangle  from 
which  the  lighting  of  the  principal  rooms  is 
mainly  obtained.  The  architecture  of  this  quad- 
rangle is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  main  front. 
The  quadrangle  is  a square  of  about  45  ft.,  sur- 
rounded by  a cloister  12  ft.  wide,  leading  to  the 
varions  offices,  with  a range  of  five  arohes  on 
each  side,  but  the  heights  of  the  fronts  are  not 
equal.  The  east  and  west  fronts  contain  the 
cloister  arches  on  the  ground  floor,  a aeries  of 
windows  over  lighting  the  new  hall  on  one  side 
and  the  drawing-rooms  on  the  other,  with  a 
range  of  windows  over  them.  The  north  front 
has  one  room  only,  and  the  south  a corridor  over 
the  arches.  The  internal  heights  did  not  allow 
the  arches  to  be  entirely  open,  and  from  the 
springing  they  are  filled  in  with  sculptured 


See  p.  47. 
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panels,  which  form  a very  prominent  and  j the  ribs  is  occnpied  by  large  sheets  of  plate. 

pleasing  feature  of  the  design.  These  panels  are  gla-ss  bent  both  ways  to  the 

^ h.j  1...  Af-  •c’  w WTrr^n  oTti-1  f»nlnnrp(I  ilfifliD-n.  An  ornamental  pendant  occupies 


modelled  and  executed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wyon,  and 
represent  on  the  north  side,  in  the  centre  panel, 
“ Commerce  diffusing  Wealth,”  the  immediate 
panel  on  the  left  containing  Europe,  the  one  on  the 
right  America,  with  Asia  and  Africa  at  either 
end.  The  east  centre  panel  contains  an  effective 
group  of  Charity  with  Faith  and  Hope  on  either 
side,  and  Prayer  and  Praise  at  either  end. 
Opposite  to  these,  on  the  west  side  in  the  centre, 
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coloured  design.  An  ornamental  pendant  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  upper  dome  at  the  convergence 
of  ribs,  through  which  the  staircase  is  ventilated. 
The  mode  of  lighting  the  staircase  at  night  is  by 
a partially-concealed  ring  of  gas  jets  on  the  top 
member  of  the  cornice  behind  a metal  cresting. 
The  decoration  of  the  dome  is  effectively  treated 
in  rich  yet  sober  colonring;  the  bronzing  of 
various  parts  contrasted  with  the  lighter  oolonr- 


Opposite  to  these,  on  the  west  side  in  the  centre,  various  pares  conerasueu  ^ 

wTfind-HiBtory  taught  by  Truth,”  having  on;  ingin  the  panels,  g.vmg  the  appearance  of 
tho  right  History  and.  Astronomy,  and  on  the  j strength  combined  with  lightness  pn  the  con. 
left  Mathematics  and  Geography.  On  tho  south  ^ strnction.  i lanrlincr  wr 

side,,  the  centre  gronp  represents  " Peace  and  ; Passing  throngh  the  arches  ™ 7“ 

” 11,«  ni.trihiitm  of  her  Maiestv’s  notice  a oironlar  corridor  separating  the  stair. 


Prosperity,”  the  attributes  of  her  Majesty  s 
reign,  with  Manufacture  and  the  Fine  Arts  on 
the  right,  and  on  the  left  Pastoral  Life  and 
Agriculture.  Tho  key-stone  of  each  arch  is 
carved  into  a head  having  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  panel  beneath.  The  story  over  the 
arches  is  an  Ionic  order  in  low  relief,  the  clear- 
story consistiog  of  a range  of  semi-headed 
windows  enriched  with  some  carving. 

Leaving  the  quadrangle,  and  returning  to  the 
entrance  gateway,  immediately  on  the  right  are 
the  vestibule  and  grand  staircase.  The  former 
at  first  sight  appears  rather  ill-proportioned, 
from  its  height ; but  it  must  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  staircase,  of  which  it  really 
forms  a part.  The  ceiling  is  effectively  treated 
with  elliptical  groining,  in  which  are  introdnosd 
four  circular  stained-glass  lights,  being  the  only 
means  of  lighting  this  part  of  the  building.  The 
floor  will  be  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiling, 
arranged  to  a suitable  design,  with  the  arms  and 
monogram  of  the  company  in  the  centre. 

From  the  vestibnle  a short  flight  of  five  marble 
steps  leads  into  the  grand  staircase.  This  is 
circnlar  on  plan,  being  29  ft.  in  diameter  to  the 
centre  of  the  columns  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
dividing  it  into  eight  bays,  the  whole  snrmonnted 
by  a dome,  the  height  of  which  from  the  ground 
to  the  apes  is  nearly  70  ft.  The  staircase  is  a 
striking  feature,  the  greater  portion  being  exe- 
cuted in  marble.  The  steps,  which,  from  their 
circular  form,  are  all  winders,  are  in  Vere  vein, 
9 ft.  6 in.  long,  solid,  and  moulded.  The  styles 
and  rails  of  the  wall-lining  are  of  similar  marble, 
the  panels  being  of  jasper,  bordered  with  green 
marble.  The  moulded  string  or  plinth  under  the 
wall-lining  is  of  Griotte ; the  outer  string  or 
plinth  of  balustrade  round  the  open  well  of  stair- 
case is  of  Bardilla.  The  balustrade  itself  is  at  pre- 


notice  a circular  corridor  separating  the  stair- 
case from  the  reception-rooms.  Where  the  arches 
intersect  the  wagon-headed  ceiling  are  small 
circular  domes,  the  upper  part  filled  with  tinted 
glass,  lighting  the  corridor. 

Hence  we  enter  tho  new  reception-rooms  of 
two  drawing-rooms,  and  a room  generally  used 
as  the  court  dining-room,  the  whole  forming  a 
suite  of  nearly  130  ft.  in  length,  extending  from 
the  staircase  to  the  company’s  private  garden 
in  the  rear. 

The  first  room  is  45  ft.  long  by  29  ft.  wide 
and  20  fc.  high  5 the  secoud,  26  ft.  long  by  the 
same  width  and  height ; and  these  are  quite  new, 
the  room  in  the  rear  being  only  partially  so. 
The  new  drawing-rooms  are  divided  into  bays 
by  composite  pilasters,  sopporting  a frieze  band, 
enriched  in  relief,  from  which  spring  handsome 
coupled  consoles  connected  with  the  bands  of 
the  ceiling,  which  by  them  is  divided  into  re- 
cessed  coffers,  the  enrichment  of  which  is  pierced 
for  ventilation.  The  whole  ceiling  is  highly 
enriched  and  decorated  in  a very  effective  way 
with  blue,  white,  and  gold ; but  a great  deal  of 
the  effect  of  these  new  rooms  will  necessarily 
depend  on  the  taste  displayed  in  the  furniture 
and  hangings,  for  which  the  rooms  are  now 
ready.  The  doors  deserve  notice,  consisting  of 
a carved  cornice  and  frieze  in  wainscot,  supported 
by  consoles  having  swags  of  natural  foliage 
very  well  carved,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Barfield, 
of  Leicester.  The  doors  are  formed  of  ma- 
hogany, with  wainscot  moulding,  the  npper 
panels  being  filled  with  glass,  the  lower  inlaid 
with  various  coloured  woods. 

The  Court  Dining-room  forma  part  of  the  old 
premises,  thoroughly  renovated.  A handsome 
oak  wainscoting,  some  8 ft.  high,  has  been  carried 
all  round  the  room,  with  new  frontispiece  to  the 


case  is  of  Bardilla.  The  balustrade  itselt  is  at  pre-  all  rouna  tne  room,  wiva 

sentnotexecuted.butitisproposedtoformitwith  fireplace  and  sideboard,  a mirror  opposite,  and 
balusters  ofDevon8bire8par,ofuniqu6  character,  doors  of  the  same  material.  The  worn  boasts 
finished  with  a handsome  handrail  to  correspond  of  a very  good  old  ceiling  of  the  Q^een  Anno 
with  the  string.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns  , period,  which  has  not  been  removed,  but  has 
are  inlaid  with  Eosso  Antico  of  a very  rich  j been  redecorated,  and  the  centre  panel  filled 
character,  the  columns  themselves  being  mono-  with  an  effective  painting  of  the  legend  ott  e 
i.-ii r 3 ,1 rtf....  ■r*rtTrrtT.aVi{..o  Ti-irklfmon  marhlft.  Gnlden  Fleece.  The  oove  of  this  ceiling,  lor- 


Golden  Fleece.  The  oove  of  this  ceiling,  for- 
merly  plain,  has  been  enriched  with  a series  of 
shields  bearing  the  arms  of  the  past  masters  of 
the  company.  From  the  smaller  drawing-room 
we  gain  the  court-room,  which  also  is  not  new, 
but  has  been  refronted,  and  has  a new  ceiling. 
The  ceiling  is  panelled  in  plain  bands,  and  is 
decorated  in  colour,  and  two  medallions,  taken 
from  the  old  ceiling,  may  be  noticed  as  very 
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litha  of  5-diameter  Devonshire  Ipplepen  marble, 

1-1  ft.  high  in  shaft,  and  1 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter, 
with  veined  marble  base  and  alabaster  capital. 

The  piers  and  arches  between  the  colnmns  are 
of  Hnddlestone  stone,  and  where  forming  the 
openings  from  vestibule  and  landing  are  panelled 
and  inlaid  with  Emperor’s  red  and  Irish  green 
marbles.  The  arched  recesses  facing  the  vesti- 
bule and  new  reception-rooms  will  be  filled  in  nuixi 

with  mirrors  to  reflect  the  perspectives,  the  superior  work.  l xi.  4. 

remaining  two  containing  niches,  which  afford , From  this  room  we  enter  the  Great 
an  opportunity  for  good  sculpture.  The  paving  Dining-hall,  which  at  a glance  we  see  to 
on  the  landing  and  in  the  circular  corridor  is  , be  a large  room,  square  at  one  end  and  semi- 
laid  with  a ground  of  vein  marbles,  inlaid  with  circular  at  the  other,  oyer  which  is  a half-dome, 
margins  and  centres  of  various  colours.  Over  , meeting  the  ceiling  of  the  other  portion,  and 
the  columns  runs  a plaster  entablature,  the , round  the  room  stand  disengaged  columns, 
frieze  broken  up  with  moulded  consoles  at , forming  a composite  order,  m marble,  uar 
intervals  of  about  3 fc.  festooned  between.  | view  represents  the  hall  as  seen  looking  towards 

The  dome  is  principally  constructed  of  iron,  the  circular  end.  The  floor-space  of  the  h?,ll 
executed  by  Messrs.  Philips,  of  the  Coal  Ex-  averages  about  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  the  actual  dimen- 
change,  in  a rather  novel  manner.  It  is  formed  sions  being  82  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  46  It. 
of  ribs  in  one  length  of  two  rolled  H irons  bent ; across  into  the  recesses,  with  an  averap  height 
to  the  curve  and  riveted  together  on  the  flange.  ! of  44  ft.  The  order  stands  upon  pedestals,  with 
These  ribs  rest  at  the  bottom  on  a continuous  plinth  of  black  and  gold  marble,  the  capping  and 
iron  curb,  cast  in  sections  with  shoes  to  fib  ends  base  mouldings  of  Bardilla  and  die  ot  green 
of  the  riba,  and  bolted  together.  The  ribs  are  marbles,  which,  with  the  panelled  recesses, 
secured  at  top  with  a wrought-iron  ring,  from  form  a continuous  dado  of  marble  round  the 
which  springs  an  upper  dome  formed  in  the  same  hall.  The  columns  themselves  are  all  monoliths 

manner.  Between  the  iron  ribs  is  a framework  of  the  same  dimensions  and  marble  as  those  of  the 
of  timber.  Externally  the  dome  is  covered  in  staircase,  with  quarter-diameter  pilasters  behind 
the  usual  manner,  with  lead  on  two  thicknesses  each,  likewise  in  one  stone.  The  bases  are  of  vein 
of  diagonal  boarding.  Internally  the  ground-  ; marble,  and  the  caps  and  cornice  are  of  plaster, 
work  is  formed  of  canvas  plaster,  enriched  with  ' Altogether  there  are  twenty-eight  columns  and 
carton  pierre  ornaments,  of  which  may  be  more  { pilasters,  out  of  which  twelve  are  coupled  ronnd 
particularly  noticed  those  on  the  face  of  the  ribs,  1 the  semicironlar  end,  and  eight  at  the  nortn  end. 
of  laurel  leaves  and  berries,  very  freely  and  well  \ Above  the  cornice  is  an  upper  range  ^ 0 
modelled.  headed  windows,  or  clearstory,  measuring  10  ft- 

The  whole  light  for  the  staircase  is  obtained  1 from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to_  the  cap  moulding 
from  the  dome  by  cironlar-headed  iron  sashes  j of  the  piers,  from  which  springs  t e cove  sup- 
filled  with  coloured  glass  ronnd  base  of  dome,  porting  the  ceiling.  On  this  cove  and  oyer 
and  in  the  npper  dome  the  whole  space  between  | columns  are  a series  of  consoles,  springing  m 


low  relief  and  developing  into  the  upper 
portion  of  colossal  male  figures,  which,  with 
uplifted  Tirms,  support  the  main  band  of  the 
ceiling.  The  ceiling  itself  is  panelled  with  a 
very  pleasing  minority  of  harsh  lines.  The 
centre  consists  of  a largo  circular  band  en- 
closing  a wreathed  quatrefoil,  in  which,  again, 
is  a mixed  circular  radiating  centre,  of  a flab 
ogee  section,  surrounding  a large  sun-burner 
which  forms  an  essential  point  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  hall.  The  half-dome  at  the  south  end,  the 
execution  of  which  was  caused  by  the  inability  of 
carrying  the  front  wall  sufficiently  high,  is,  as  is 
also  the  coiling,  executed  in  “ fibrous  plaster, 
with  carton  pierre  enrichments,  the  panels  be- 
tween the  ribs  containing  tinted  glass  for  the 
lighting  of  the  dome.  At  the  base  of  the  dome, 
over  the  cornice,  which  is  supported  by  the 
coupled  columns  before  mentioned,  is  the  ladies’ 
gallery,  which  is  bronzed  and  gilded,  and  forms 
a prominent  and  not  unpleasing  feature  of  the 
whole. 

The  spaces  between  the  columns  are  occupied 
on  the  west  side  by  five  windows ; opposite  to 
which,  on  the  east  side,  are  panels  of  a corre- 
sponding size,  to  be  filled  in  with  some  of  the 
company’s  pictures  of  the  English  kiugs.  The 
spaces  between  the  coupled  columns  under  the 
gallery,  and  at  the  north  end,  are  panelled, 
enriched,  and  treated  in  colour.  There  are  also 
at  the  north  end  two  circnlar  niches,  which, 
again,  afford  a good  opportunity  for  sculpture ; 
and  we  may  also  notice  four  circular  medallion 
panels,  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  female 
heads,  representing  the  four  seasons,  modelled 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Wyon. 

It  is  at  this  north  end  that  the  master  will 
sit  at  the  company’s  entertainments  5 and  be- 
hind him  will  be  placed  a large  mirror  in  an 
arched  recess,  holding  and  reflecting  the  very 
fine  plate  belonging  to  the  company.  Over  the 
master’s  chair,  above  the  cornice,  stands,  in  bold 
relief,  the  arms  of  the  company  with  the  Royal 
and  City  shields  on  either  side. 

The  three  clearstory  windows  at  the  end  are 
already  filled  with  very  effective  stained  glass, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake,  representing  in  the  centre  window,  which 
is  circular,  the  company’s  arms,  combined  with 
those  of  the  nation  and  City ; and  on  either  side 
the  figures  of  Fitzalwyn,  the  first  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Drapers’  Company, 
and  Henry  VI.,  who  granted  the  charter.  We 
are  glad  to  understand  that  it  is  proposed  at 
once  to  fill  the  remaining  clearstory  windows, 
six  on  each  side,  with  stained  glass  of  a suitable 

oharuoter.  . k-u  cp 

A word  may  be  said  m reference  to  the  effec- 
tive circular  lobbies  by  which  the  hall  is  ap- 
proached on  either  side,  which  have  a marble 
dado,  and  are  finished  above  with  decorative 
plaster.  . 

The  flooring  of  the  hall  consists  of  wainscot 
boards,  in  narrow  widths,  on  a counter  floor  of 
deal,  the  margin  and  recesses  being  formed  in 
Arrowsmith’s  very  exoellent“parqaet  work. 

Gaseliers  hang  from  brackets  between  the 
columns  round  tho  ball,  and  deserve  notice. 
These  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bassingham  & 
Sons,  of  Whitecross-street,  by  whom  tho  whole 
of  the  gas  engineering  throughout  the  premises 
I has  been  ably  carried  out. 

^ The  connecting  corridor  between  the  hall  ana 
principal  staircase,  is  45  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and 
19  ft.  high,  with  a wagon-beaded  ceiling.  It  is 
divided  into  five  bays  by  coupled  composite  pilas- 
ters, from  which  spring  bands  dividing  the  ceiling 
into  panels,  in  which  a diaper  pierced  for  ven- 
tilation  has  been  introduced,  the  whole  being 
quietly  treated  in  colour.  , 

The  pilasters  stand  upon  a dado,  having  a 
Devonshire  marble  plinth,  and  the  flooring  is  of 
a simple  pattern  in  parquoterie. 

The  only  remainiog  portion  of  the  premises  to 
be  noticed,  is  the  kitchen,  and  domestic  offices 
attached.  The  former  is,  we  believe, 
of  the  largest  in  London,  being  66  ft.  long,  3b  It. 
wide,  by  20  ft.  high,  and  is  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  improvements  for  steam  service,  lifts,  and 
BO  on.  Tho  remaining  offices,  consisting  of  house- 
steward’s  living  and  business  rooms,  pantries, 
sculleries,  seem  to  be  conveniently  arranged  in. 
connexion  with  the  kitchen  and  hall.  ^ , 3 

The  warming  of  the  principal  rooms  is  epeted 
by  hot-water  services  supplied  from  two  boilers 
by  means  of  fresh  air  passing  over  the  pipes, 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  D.  & E. 
Bailey,  of  Holborn. 

The  contractors  for  the  general  work  are 
Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  & Sons,  of  Birmingham,  the 
stonework  forming  a sub-contract,  let  to  Messrs. 
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Beevors,  of  the  Borongh-road.  The  marble- 

work  throughout  is  by  Messrs.  Field  & Go.,  of 
Westminster  j the  carton  pierre  by  Messrs 
Jackson  & Sons,  of  Eathbone-place.  The  genera! 
carving,  with  the  exception  of  the  frieze- in 
Ihrogmorton-street,  which  was  executed  by  Mr. 
M^ey,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  Walworth. 

Ihe  decoration  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
C-race,  who  has  most  carefnlly  and  tastefully 
performed  hia  portion  of  the  work,  and  the 
whole  building  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
^rection  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Williams,  of  Old  Broad-street,  architect.  Mr 
Williams  was  the  first  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Angel,  from  whose  designs  Cloth- 
workera’  Hall  was  built,  and  has  been  the  com- 
pany’s Surveyor  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  He 
has  produced  a set  of  very  handsome  apart- 
ments. It  need  scarcely  bo  said  a very  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  expended. 
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ON  THE  enfranchisement  OF  COPY. 

HOLDS  OF  INHERITANCE.* 
AtmoDGK  so  many  enfranchisements  hare 
been  effected  m recent  years  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  a tenure  whioh  has  long  snrrivcd  the 
neceasities  it  was  designed  to  meet,  copyholds 
still  exist  m such  east  numbers  ns  to  cause  their 
enfranchisement  to  be  a subject  which  intimateiv 
concerns  most  of  those  who  are  connected  with 

this  institution 

Oopyhold  Act  passed  in  1852,  enaeted 
that  in  the  case  of  any  tenement  to  which  the 
next  admittance  shonld  take  place,  on  or  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1853,  the  tenant  should  have 
power  to  compel  an  enfranchisement  in  con- ' 
sideration  of  a gross  sum;  or  the  lord  (anbicot 
to  proving  his  title,  if  desired,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners),  might  compel  the  tenant 
to  take  an  enfranohisemont  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  an  annual  rent-charge.  Either 
of  these  considerations,  or  lands,  &o.,  might  (as 
before)  be,  by  mntnal  agreement,  the  compensa- 
tan  for  the  enfranohisemeut;  and  enfranchise, 
ment  rent-charges,  as  well  as  commutation  Cncs 
and  rent-charges,  need  not  be  variable  with  the 
price  of  corn,  but  might  (as  advised  in  the  com. 
misamuers  report  of  1850)  be  of  fixed  amounts. 

=■■  i.'juetioe  in  special 
cases,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  in  one 
section  to  sn.spond  proceedings  for  enfranchise, 
mont,  and  in  another  to  govern  oases  in  whioh 
an  enfranchisement  would  prejudicially  afiect ! 
the  mansion-house  and  grounds  of  the  lord. 
Common  rights  were  to  continue  to  attach  to 
lands  enfranchised  under  the  Act;  and  rights  to 
mines,  minerals,  sporting,  and  royalties  of  other 
kinds,  were  to  remain  undisturbed,  exce-t  bv 
cooaenfc.  ' ^ J 

The  latest  Oopyhold  Act  (1858)  superseded  by 
fresh  enactments  a short  Act  that  had  been 
passed  in  1803,  mainly  with  reference  to  cases 
m which  the  lords  for  the  time  being  had  only  a 
limited  interest.  It  farther  repealed  ail  the 

mS ‘^^1.  ’’I'  "‘■■eh  a tenant 

might  be  bound  to  pay  for  either  commutation 
or  enfranchisement  a consideration  to  which  he 
had  not  specifically  agreed, -provisions  upon 
which  the  original  copyhold  commissioners  had 
relied,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  onmber- 
some  olanses  that  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  enact  for  the  purpose.  It  also  extended  the 
nght  of  compulsory  onfranehiaement  to  cases 
m which  the  latest  admission  had  taken  place  ^ 
prior  to  Ist  July,  1853,  providing,  however,  that ' 

If  such  enfranchisement  were  promoted  by  the  ' 
tenant,  he  should  tender  the  value  of  a fine  and 
heriot,  and  two-thirds  of  the  steward’s  fees  —a  ' 
proviso  now  of  no  pecuniary  importance. 

The  schedules  appended  to  the  commissioners' ' 
reports  of  late  pars  enumerate  transactions  of 
an  extent  which  is  indicative  of  the  thorom/h 
working  order  of  the  commission ; and  the  terms  ■ 
of  the  reports  themselves  are  varied  only  by  i 
occasional  statements  of  the  exercise  of  the ' 
commission's’  discretionary  powers  in  suspend- 
mg  enfranchisements  which  would  have  worked 
a hardship  to  individuals,  the  grounds  allowed  iu 
several  cases  being  an  excessive  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  of  the  lord. 

Upon  this  important  subject  the  commissioners 
have  published  two  documents,  indicating  the 
terms  for  enfranohisemonts.  The  first  of  these 
“■“'"Jj'  ‘‘“J®  of  the  commission; 
stated,  inter  alta,  that  the  onfranohisement  from 
fines  arbitrary  was  nsnally  made  at  from  four  to 


SIX  yeap  value  of  the  tenement  (i.e.,  about  two 
and  a half  fines),  heriots  being  paid  for  similarly 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  heriots  on  the  average 
ot  the  last  three,  the  quit-rents  being  valued  at 
twenty -five  years’  purchase.  The  commissioners 
on^ered  this  statement  as  only  a rough  guide  for 
what  were  at  that  time  comparatively  rare 
transactions;  and,  regarded  as  such,  nothing 
ped  be  said  to  its  detriment.  On  the  other 
naud,  the  second  document,  issued  in  1855,  and  ' 
naving  reference  to  enfranchisement  from  ordi- 
narprbitrary  fines, presents  an  appearance  of  the  ‘ 
most  refined  exactness;  three  years’  purchase  of' 
pe  annual  value  is  set  down  as  the  consideration 
for  enfranchisement  by  a tenant  of  the  age  of 
twenty,  five  years’  purchase  for  one  of  seventy, 
anU^for  each  intermediate  age  a year’s  purchase 
IS  given,  to  six  decimal  figures. 

Against  this  table,  Mr.  Rouse,  in  his  “ Copy- 
Uold  Enfranchisement  Manual,”  brings  a number 
of  objptions,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are 
^ that  the  table  does  not  extend  to  ages  older  than  ' 

: seventy,  and  that  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
, fines  arising  from  houses  aud  those  arising  from 
I land.  If  It  15,  indeed,  the  case  that  the  copy. . 

' p.d  commissioners,  when  publishing  this  table,  i 
intended  that  no  deviations  from  it  should  be 
. permitted  in  respect  of  either  the  nature  of  the 
ppperty  or  the  extreme  age  of  the  tenant,  then 
the  table  is  certainly  open  to  such  objections, 
auc  It  tbe  commissioners  merely  wished  to  give 
.for  ordinary  cases  a sort  of  mean  standard  for 
guidance  in  respect  of  age,  then  on  adopting 
, -Mr.  Rouse  s statement  of  the  fines  occurring 
I upon  an  average  every  fourteenth  year,  I pro- 
I pose  to  show  in  parallel  columns  that  the  values 
I ot  such  fines  are  about  as  nearly  indicated  by 
the  commissioners’  table  as  by  those  which  Mr 
Rouse  has  prepared  in  its  place.  Few  valuers 
fiowever,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
ocIduLBs  of  its  giving  to  within  the  two-millionth 
part  of  a year’s  purchase  the  actuary’s  gradua- 
tion of  materials  which  are  necessarily  very 
coapo  on  account  of  the  singular  circumstances 
that  m these  holdings  the  fine  paid  upon  the 
oreatmn  of  any  tenancy  is  irreapactivo  of  the 
age  of  the  tenant  admitted,  and  also  irrespective 
of  the  rate  per  cent,  which  the  particular  pro- 
perty  is  supposed  to  yield  as  an  investment,  and 
lurther  that  a very  similar  fine  may  be  repeated 

at  any  moment  after  an  alienation. 

However,  although  we  all  know  that  such 
apparent  exactness  in  this  matter  is  merely  an 
extravagant  fiction,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  ignore  almost  entirely 
the  busmees  of  an  actuary,  and  trust  to  the 
I Jucky  chance  of  a balance  of  errors.  The  oro- 
■ portion  of  a fifth  of  the  fee-simple  value,  or  a 
sixth  of  It,  or  something  between  the  two  is 
, commonly  agreed  upon  as  the  consideration  for 
I an  enfranchisement;  but  the  adoption  of  this  iu 
I preference  to  some  other  fraction,  such  as  a 
third  or  an  eighth,  is  based  upon  a calculation  bv 
some  actuary  in  time  past,  and  a thoughtful 
vainer  must  desire  to  have  in  his  possession  a 
table  winch  shall  enable  him  to  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  every  year’s  variation 
m the  ages  of  the  copyholders. 

Mr.  Scratchley,  an  actuary,  and  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  Queen  s College,  Cambridge,  has 
written  a manual  on  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyhold  property,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the 

OOUlC  f.n  Lor-c  *1.— .•  « 
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book  eeems  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  Copy- 
, hold  Enfranchisement  Societies,  which  shonld 
haya  the  good  effect  of  liclpiog  tenants  to  en. 

, francliiBB  and  improve  their  property,  by  making 
I them  advances  of  money  secured  through  life 
assnranoe.  As  regard  the  terms  for  enfran- 
ohiaoment  I do  not  obseryo  that  ho  does  more  ' 
than  give  the  established  formula  for  finding  the 
yalao  of  a series  iu  perpetuity  of  finee  of  li 
payable  by  sacocssiye  lives  assumed  to  bo  ail  of 
the  same  age  at  the  time  of  succession.  The 
formnla  may  be  expressed  in  words  as  that  of 
il.yiding  one  fine  by  the  difference  between  unity 
and  the  present  value  of  II.  payable  on  the  ex- 
tinotion  of  a life  now  of  the  assumed  age.  The 
quolient  is  the  value  of  the  fines  of  II.  in  per- 
petnity  the  first  being  payable  immediately  ; Md 
this  value  hae,  therefore,  to  be  discounted  for 
the  term  of  such  life  as  may  be  in  possession. 
Bn  he  points  out  that  the  formnla  will  reqniro 
modification  at  the  hands  of  the  valuer  on 
aoooMt  of  the  fines  from  copyholds  being  also 
payable  at  other  times  than  upon  inheritance. 

J«r.  Rouse,  in  his  manual  before  referred  to, 
has  entered  upon  the  subject  very  fully  ; and  in 
addition  to  the  arithmetical  portion  to  whioh 
alone  this  review  will  refer,  his  work  contains  a 
leZf  .bmonnt  of,  I believe,  moat  serviceable 
ie,,al  mformation,  particularly  hia  digest  of  the 


Oopyhold  Aota  ooutamed  iu  the  third  and  latest 
edition. 

At  pp.  97-9,  he  writes  of  the  value  of  eufran- 
chisement  from  fines  when  payable  only  on 
admissions  after  the  deaths  of  successive  tenants; 
and  to  such  a ease,  therefore,  the  above-men- 
tioned formnla  may  be  applied.  Accordingly, 
the  correct  result  (or  nearly  such)  is  given  by 
Mr.  Rouse  for  the  enfranchisement  to  a tenant 
about  to  be  admitted,  and  aged  4i— which  is 
ere  suggested  by  him  as  the  average  admission 
ago— viz.  (assuming  3 per  cent,  compound  inte- 
rest),  4-2  years’  purchase,  of  whioh  2,  he  says, 

I are  for  the  fine  now  payable,  the  remaining  2-2 
being  for  the  enfranchisement  from  futnre  fines. 
He  very  properly  goes  on  to  intimate  that  if  a 
in  f JOQDger  fhan  the  average— one  of 

30,  for  instance,— is  about  to  be  admitted  and  to 
entranchiae,  the  discount  of  the  second  and  fol- 
lowing fines  will  be  larger ; these  being  more 
remote,  tbeir  value  will  be  proportionabiy  leas 
than  the  2-2  they  were  worth  in  the  case  of  a 
lire  ot  the  average  admission  age,  44, — which  is 
evidently  the  same  in  effect  as  deducting  more 
than  the  fine  of  two  years’  purchase  from  4 2,  or 
the  value  of  the  fines  in  perpetuity.  And  he 
adds,  " Should  the  value  be  required  when  there 
IS  a life  on  the  rolls,  the  value  of  that  life  will  be 
estimated  in  like  manner.” 

It  is  BurprisiDg  that  after  this  perception  of 
the  prmciplea  of  the  case,  Mr.  Rouse,  in  passing 
lrom  hi8_  explanatory  remarks  to  hia  “Rules,” 
sbould  give  for  the  same  case  a rule  (No.  7, 
p.  llo)  which  produces  a widely  different  result. 
He  here  abandons  the  assumption  of  forty-four 
being  the  average  age  of  copyholders  when  ad- 
mitted; and  for  the  value  at  3 per  cent,  of  the 
senes  of  flues  from  the  present  time  for  ever  he 
names  4 8 years’  purchase  instead  of  4-2,  baaing 
the  former  upon  an  assumption  which  he  here 
introduces,  that  iu  the  case  of  lands  the  inter- 
vala  between  the  admissions  will  ordinarily  be 
found  to  average  eighteen  years,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  house  property  he  suggests  sixteen  years, 
these  intervals  are,  however,  materially  shorter 
than  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  age  of  forty, 
four;  and  it  is  not  shown  why  fines  payable  only 
after  the  deaths  of  the  tenants  should  happen 
more  frequently  in  the  case  of  tenants  holding 
houses  than  in  that  of  tenants  holding  lands. 
However,  the  discrepancy  in  the  values  assigned 
by  him  m the  two  places  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  fines  at  3 per  cent,  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment;  the  more  remarkable  circumstance  is 
the  divergence  between  hia  remarks  and  his  rale 
as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  from  the  per- 
petmty  m respect  of  the  age  of  the  tenant  on 
the  rolls.  The  phn  laid  down  in  his  rule  is  to 
deduct  from  the  value  of  the  series  of  fines  only 
a single  fine  of  two  years’  purchase  in  the  case 
of  the  best  possible  life,  and  to  deduct  in  the 
case  of  any  other  age  a proportionate  part  of 
such  two  years’  purchase;  that  is  to  say.  he 
makes  hero  no  greater  abatement  in  respect  of 
the  best  possible  life,  a child,  than  that  which 
he  had  properly  shown  in  his  previons  remarks 

to  be  needed  in  tbe  case  of  a life  of  forty-four  • 
and  makes,  indeed,  a smaller  abatement  than 
that  which  was  rightly  called  for  in  the  case  of 
a life  of  thirty.  Both  of  hia  plans  cannot  be 
rignt  j It  IS  the  second  which  is  erroneous.  The 
circumstance  that  it  is  possible  for  a very  young 
life  to  bo  admitted  on  payment  of  the  fine  isnot 
apposite  to  the  question,  for  the  best  possible 
Jite  13  an  extremely  exceptional  and  not  the 
average  holding  assumed  in  order  to  capitalise 
the  flues.  For  the  latter  we  might  take  a life  of 
the  average  age  of  copyholders  at  the  time  that 
theymhentj  and  it  is  therefore  on  an  enfrau- 
chisement  to  a tenant  of  this  average  at^e  (as  in 
his  previous  remarks)  that  the  deduction  of  the 
two  years  purchase  should  be  made,  a specific 
deduction  of  a greater  or  less  amount  respec- 
tively being  needed  in  the  case  of  a younger  or 
older  aged  tenant.*  I have  dwelt  thus  much 

classical 

Theory  of  Succesfiiva  Lives."  ia  the  second 
Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  ImtiUiie  of  Actuaries  the 
Periodical  fines  of  21.,  the 
” receivable  at  the  end  of  the  year  (of  asel  ia 
which  the  present  tenant,  aged  x,  may  die  ia  ^ ^ 

i-A,  =131; 
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age  of  lensnta  at  their  admission  (which  we  may  put  tor 
the  uniform  succession  nga  y in  the  formuls),  *=y,  and  wo 
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upon  this  discrepancy  because,  in  the  ordinary 
^sase  of  fines  on  admissions  after  death  or  aliena- 
tion, to  be  next  considered,  Hr.  Boose  has 
similarly  framed  his  rule  and  tables  with  a 
regard  to  the  best  possible  life,  and  its  inap- 
plicability is  rather  more  readily  seen  in  the  case 
of  fines  only  payable  after  the  deaths  of  the 
successive  tenants ; but  I am  not  acquainted 
with  any  manor  in  which  this  is  the  custom. 

With  reference  to  the  ordinary  case  of  copy- 
holds snbject  to  fine  arbitrary  admission  after 
death  or  alienation,  Mr.  Eonse  points  out  (p.  85) 
that  the  way  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  fines 
“ is  to  find  on  each  manor  the  average  interval 
which  has  elapsed  between  changes  of  tenants, 
for  such  a period  of  time  as  will  give  a fair 
average;  and  to  then  calculate  on  such  average, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  values  depending 
on  the  ages  of  the  tenants  standing  admitted. 
The  adopting  one  fixed  average  interval,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ would  be  unjust  in  many  instances 
towards  the  lord,  and  in  many  towards  the 
tenant ; though,  for  practical  purposes,  the  result 
of  considerable  investigation  into  the  matter 
shows  that  in  most  manors  the  average  interval 
of  fifteen  years  as  to  land  and  thirteen  years  as 
to  house  property,  will  be  a just  average  to  be 
calculated  on  as  between  lord  and  copyholder.” 
He  then  capitalises  the  fines  from  lands  at  3 per 
cent,  compound  interest,  and  those  from  houses 
at  4 per  cent., — a distinction  which  seems 
reasonable. 

It  may  be  worth  pointing  onb,  however,  that 
.some  injustice  is  done  to  the  lord  by  valuing  the 
manor  fines  upon  the  assumption  of  their  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  instead  of  at  the  fiuc- 
tuating  intervals  at  which  they  are  really 
received ; for  it  denies  to  him  some  of  the  com- 
pound interest  which  ho  can  make  upon  his 
earlier  receipts.  Bub  I welcome  this  circum- 
stance as  a very  desirable  set-off  for  the  injustice 
which  is  done  on  the  other  hand  to  the  tenants 
by  capitalising  the  fines  as  of  two  years’  pur- 
chase each,  whereas  it  is  now  very  general  to 
take  a rather  smaller  fine  in  oases  of  alienation, 
— although  this,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  a common  practice  two  centuries  ago, 
as  recorded  by  some  writers. 

On  the  question  of  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  an  existing  tenancy,  I differ  from  Mr.  Eonse, 
as  before  intimated.  He  says  (p.87),  “ The  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  an  enfranchise- 
ment where  no  life  is  on  the  rolls,  and  that 
where  a life  of  the  greatest  value  stands  ad-  ^ 
mitted,  and  in  which  the  full  manorial  interval ! 
is  calculated  as  that  at  the  end  of  which  the  first  [ 
fine  will  be  payable,  will  be  one  fine,  or  in  the  I 
case  of  fines  arbitrary,  two  years’  value.  It ! 
will  therefore  follow  that,  if  the  best  life  be 
equal  to  a reduction  of  the  two  years’  value, 
as  the  value  of  the  life  diminishes,  the  portion 
of  the  two  years’  value  to  be  deducted  will 
diminish.”  This  assumption  of  the  best  life 
being  equal  to  a deduction  of  two  years’  value, 
or  one  fine,  is,  I submit,  inadmissible.  We  have 
seen  it  to  be  irrelevant  and  productive  of  con- 
siderable error  in  the  assumed  case  of  fines  pay- 
able only  after  death ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
•conclude  that  the  incidental  introduction  of 
occasional  alienation  fines  can  give  to  the  beat 
possible  life  any  theoretical  connexion  with  the  ! 
present  question.  And  observe  the  effect.  Ac  j 
page  128  the  perpetuity  of  the  fines  of  21.  every  I 
fifteen  years  is  stated  to  be  worth,  in  the  case  of! 
a vacant  tenancy  (speaking  roughly),  5^  years’ 
purchase  at  3 per  cent,  interest,  and  wo  are 
there  directed  to  charge  3i  for  enfranchisement  | 
if  the  tenant  on  the  rolls  is  the  best  possible ' 
life,  a female  child  under  6.  But  that  value  off 
the  perpetuity  is  arrived  at  (Table  VIII.)  by  I 
taking  the  fine  of  two  years’  purchase  payable ' 
now,  and  taking  3^  as  being  the  total  pres  nt 
value  of  the  fines  payable  in  15,  30,  45,  &o., 
years.  So  that  in  charging  this  same  3^  years’ 
purchase  for  the  enfranchisement  in  the  most 
exceptional  case  of  this  young  child,  we  shall  be 
calculating  as  if,  notwithstanding  her  extreme 
youth,  the  next  fine  would  yet  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  average  interval  of  15  years — an  assump- 
tion  which  I think  indefensible,  lb  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  young  tenant  j she  may  not  alienate 
at  all,  bnt  may  hold  on  till  death,  and,  therefore, 
her  most  unusually  good  life  indicates  a proba- 
bility of  the  lord’s  next  fine  being  distanced 
beyond  the  average  interval,  I snbmit,  as 
before,  that  the  deduction  of  one  fine  is  appro- 
priate only  to  a tenancy  which  is  likely  to  last 
for  the  average  period,  and  this  average  holding 
is  not  to  be  found  in  an  extreme  case— in  the 
scarcely  possible  tenancy  of  a child  under  six. 
Fat  want  of  a record  of  the  relative  frequency 


of  the  occurrence  of  surrenders  at  successive 
ages,  I propose  a tenancy  at  the  average  admis- 
sion age, — say  35, — as  a practical  standard,  and 
make  for  yonnger  or  older  ages  respectively  a 
reduction  larger  or  smaller  than  a single  fine  in 
proportion  simply  to  the  values  of  life  annuities 
at  BQch  ages  as  compared  with  that  of  a life 
annuity  at  the  age  of  35. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  WYLSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  James  Wylson,  architect, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Isliugton,  will  occasion,  among  a large 
circle  of  personal  friends  and  others,  a feeling  of 
deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  one  who  was  alike 
distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his  acquirements 
and  general  knowledge,  and  for  his  estimable 
social  qaalities  in  private  life.  In  the  former 
capacity,  the  bent  of  his  inclination  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  practical  and  the  useful  in  science 
and  art  j bis  delight  being  to  study  out  mathe- 
matical problems,  or  abstruse  calcnlatious,  which 
his  naturally  ingenious  turn  of  thought  led  him 
to  devote  to  good  account;  while,  in  the  latter 
capacity,  those  who  knew  him  best  could  best 
appreciate  that  frank  geniality  of  disposition,  and 
that  ready  flow  of  lively  and  instructive  con- 
versation which  constituted  the  great  charm  of 
his  society.  When,  on  such  occasions,  some  new 
idea  happened  to  be  started,  or  some  question 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  further  elucidation,  he 
was  invariably  loth  to  let  the  matter  drop  until 
it  had  been  sifted  to  the  utmost;  and  he  would 
frequently  take  down  one  volume  after  another, 
from  the  well-stocked  shelves  at  band,  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  : nor  was  it  an  uncommon 
thing  to  discover  that  many  of  these  volumes 
had  bsen  already  enriched  by  careful  references 
or  marginal  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
owner.  From  this  remark,  it  may  be  judged 
that  Mr.  Wylson  was  emphatically  a man  of 
persevering  research,  as  well  as  of  method  ; and 
such  were,  in  truth,  prominent  traits  in  his 
character.  His  industry  was  most  remarkable, 
nor  less  so  his  constant  habit  of  “ system  ” in 
all  that  he  did.  He  had  “ a place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place.”  Indeed,  but  for 
this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  accomplished  what  he  really  managed  to 
do  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  and 
this  without  iu  the  least  degree  passing  over 
things  superficially. 

Mr.  Wylson  was  at  all  times,  and  on  a variety 
of  subjects,  a ready  and  accurate  writer.  Besides 
his  frequent  contributions  to  the  current  litera- 
tnre  of  the  day,  whioh  were  always  something 
beyond  being  merely  acceptable,  his  versatility 
was  displayed  in  his  aptitude  for  composing 
poetry  (especially  of  the  hnraorous  kind),  and 
for  music.  In  these  fancies  he  would  occasion- 
ally indulge  when  corresponding  with  his  friends  ; 
and  they  are  privileged  to  possess,  in  either  the 
single  or  combined  form,  many  of  these  clever 
effusions,  some  evidently  thrown  off  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  This  varied  use  of  the  pen 
would  appear  to  have  been  continually  resorted 
to  by  him  as  a source  of  actual  recreation,  until 
the  increased  pressure  of  special  duties  imposed 
a comparative  restriction;  for,  in  addition  to 
what  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  print,  the 
amount  of  manuscript  he  has  left  behind  him 
would  fill  volumes,  irrespective  of  certain  impor- 
tant works  which  he  was  preparing  for  distinct 
publication.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  tbeEiuZcZer;  and  an  article  by  him 
which  appeared  in  this  journal  for  theyearl814, 
npon  “ Cements,”  attracted,  among  others  from 
the  same  pen,  considerable  notice.  He  after- 
wards edited  the  “ Engineer’s  Pocket-book  ” — a 
highly  useful  publication ; and  in  1859  appeared 
his  “ Mechanical  Inventor’s  Guide,” — a work 
containing  a mass  of  condensed  information,  de- 
signed  to  form  a practical  introduction  to  the 
principles  and  components  of  machinery;  being 
further  illustrated  by  copious  diagrams  drawn 
by  himself,  and  also  a collection  of  nearly  300 
mechanical  movements. 

A few  additional  particulars  respecting  Mr. 
Wylson’s  general  career  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1811,  and 
served  an  articleship  of  five  years  to  an  architect . 
in  that  city,  of  the  name  of  Weir,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  four  years  longer.  In  1836  he  re- 
moved to  Norwich,  and  for  a brief  time  assisted 
Mr.  John  Brown,  a well-known  architect  residing 
there.  Upon  arriving  in  London  shortly  after- 
wards, he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  as 
a senior  clerk  in  bis  office,  where  he  remained, 


till  the  year  1843.  About  this  period  the  writer 
of  the  present  notice  became  acquainted  with. 
Mr,  Wylson,  being,  in  1842,  one  of  a few  “ archi- 
tectural draughtsmen”  who  formed  themselves 
into  an  " association,”  with  that  gentleman  at 
their  head,Mr.  Wylson  being  both  the  originator 
of  the  movement  and  its  first  secretary.  When 
circumstances  necessitated  his  relinquishment 
of  the  latter  office,  he  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  pair  of  silver  compasses,  expressly 
designed  for  the  purpose  ; and,  by  way  of  record, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  association 
first  held  its  meetings  iu  Castle-street,  Holborn ; 
next  in  Sonthampton-street,  Strand ; then  at 
Lyon’s-inn  Hall  (also  in  the  Strand,  and  since 
pulled  down) ; and  now,  in  a more  developed 
form,  it  is  known  as  the  “ Architectural  Asso- 
ciation,” meeting  in  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street. 

Mr.  Wylson  first  established  himself  in  practice 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  designed  and  carried 
out  many  important  public  aud  private  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  an  extensive 
range  of  ” model  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes,”  thePHnee’sTheatre  (since  cleared  away, 
the  site  being  otherwise  required),  and  St.  Luke’s 
Free  Church.  To  the  pulpit  in  the  latter  edifice 
he  successfully  applied,  in  1855,  the  theory  of 
the  parabolic  form  as  a sound-reflector.  He  also 
assisted  in  establishing  the  Glasgow  Athenmum  ; 
and,  for  his  professional  services  rendered  to 
that  institution,  the  Board  presented  him  with  a 
life-member’s  ticket,  and  also  elected  him  a 
director.  In  1848  he  received,  out  of  100  designs, 
the  first  premium  for  a plan  for  laying  out  the 
lands  of  Gilmore  Hill  for  building  purposes. 
Previously  to  his  quitting  Glasgow,  in  1850,  to 
return -to  London,  he  was  honoured  with  a public 
dinner,  by  invitation  from  his  brother  architects  ; 
and  his  first  engagement  in  the  metropolis 
appears  to  have  been  a responsible  post  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Sir.  C.  Barry.  His  coarse  for 
the  future  became  somewhat  changed,  when  ha 
was  chosen,  oat  of  fifty-five  candidates,  surveyor 
to  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society,  which, 
appointment  he  retained  until  the  trade  in  land 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  Crimean  War, 
his  “department”  was  annulled.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  (about  ten  years  ago)  surveyor 
to  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  as  also  a 
similar  office  in  connexion  with  the  United  Land 
Company,  Limited,  which  has  been  only  com- 
paratively  recently  established. 

In  the  disoharge  of  his  multifarions  duties,  as 
in  everything  that  he  undertook,  Mr.  Wylson,  was 
truly  indefatigable, — a man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, and  BO  utterly  unselfish,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  removal  was  hastened 
by  this  very  conscientiousness ; inasmuch  as, 
although  subject  of  late  years  to  severe  attacks 
of  a distressing  complaint,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded,  under  any 
circumstances,  even  partially  to  relax  his  efforts ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  literally  in 
harness.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the 
I4th  inst.  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 

J.  D.  W. 


TEE  SUEZ  CANAL,  AND 
THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

A CROWDED  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  has  been  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Alberaarle-street,  to  hear  from  Lord 
Houghton,  “ the  Society’s  envoy,”  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  R.  S.  Murchison,  the 
president. 

To  the  undertaking  itself.  Lord  Houghton 
said,  he  was  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  vast 
importance,  either  geographically,  commercially, 
or  politically;  and  he  accounted  for  the  canal 
nob  having  been  made  generations  ago  by  the 
simple  circumstance  that  it  was  not  [then  Pj] 
wanted,  and  that  the  connexion  of  the  two  seaa 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  commercial  ideas 
entertained  iu  past  times.  Having  traced  the 
origin  of  the  newly-constructed  canal  to  P6re 
Enfantin,  and  frankly  acknowledged  the  firmness, 
ingenuity,  and  address  which  M.  Leaseps  had 
displayed  in  carrying  out  the  project,  his  lord- 
ship  defended  the  attitude  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had  adopted  towards  the  underbaking,  by  ex- 
plaining, that  what  he  opposed  was,  nob  the 
making  of  the  canal  as  now  constructed,  but  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  handed  over  to 
a French  company,  aud  through  it  to  the  French 
Government,  nearly  a whole  province  of  Egypt, 
and  the  employment  of  what  was  called  “ free,” 
but  would  really  bave  been  “ forced,”  labour  for 
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the  constrnclion  of  the  works.  With  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Lord  Houghton  said, 
he  made  the  passage  in  the  Hawk,  and  the  sound- 
ings  which  were  taken  all  the  way  were  never 
less  than  18  ft.  He  exhibited  a specimen  of  the 
rock  which  “cropped  up”  so  unexpectedly  at 
Sorapenm;  and  expressed  a confident  opinion 
that  that  and  one  or  two  other  obstacles  had 
been  so  far  removed  that  we  might  now  regard 
the  canal  as  in  the  nature  of  a railway,  upon 
which  bad  been  laid  down  a single  line  of  rails, 
that  might  be  doubled  at  a cost  of  about  a couple 
of  millions  as  soon  as  it  was  necessary.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  canal,  he  anticipated, 
would  be  to  enconrage  a direct  trade  between 
Trieste,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  and  India  j 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  at  once 
materially  affect  the  commerce  of  England  and 
Franco. 

THE  POET  LAUREATE’S  NEW  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tensyson’s  new  bouse  near 
Haslemere  is  a stone  structure  of  considerable 
diinenaioDQ,  approached  by  a broad  carriage- 
drive  to  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  a large 
porch  of  five  pointed  arches,  so  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  visitors  cannot  alight  under  it,  as  it 
is  paved  and  approached  by  three  steps.  The 
style  of  architecture  does  not  carry  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Arthur,  nor  have  we  in  the  new 
house  any  strong  reminders  even  of  the  age  of 
knights  of  chivalry;  its  architecture  being  a 
freo  treatment  of  domestic  Gothic  of  the  Tudor 
period.  In  the  principal  rooms  the  windows  are 
two  lights  in  height  (divided  by  a (ransom),  and 
divided  again  into  five  by  mnlliona  ; it  is  vir- 
tually two  stories  bigh,  with  heavy-  slated 
mansard  roofs,  with  large  flats  and  lead  flashing. 
The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  most  attractive, 
having  a series  of  rich  dormers,  three  in  front, 
two  at  back,  and  one  over  the  porch.  These 
dormers  have  two  double  lights  in  front,  and  one 
on  either  side  to  light  the  third  or  attic  story, 
each  dormer  having  a stone  gable  supported  by 
two  buttress-pinnaolea,  the  gable  itself  being 
enriched  with  a shield  (earlier  in  character, 
however,  than  the  rest  of  the  honse).  The 


only  to  bitterness  and  diappointment.  In  a neishbourinR 

country— ihe  cradle  of  the  parliamentary  regime the 

case  18  otherwise.  In  the  presence  of  a great  national 
work,  party  spirit  is  edent,  and  political  passions  give  way 
before  feelings  of  patriotism ; end  when  a man  has  had 
the  ;jood  Coriune  if  not  the  merit  to  attach  his  name  to  it, 
a universal  protest  would  be  raised  to  protect  him  from 
unfair  depreciation  and  calumny.’* 


FROJECTED  HOLBORN  DISTRICT 
IMPROYEMENTS. 

A REPORT  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaaea,  the  Sur 
veyor  to  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works 
on  certain  bills,  for  a new  market,  and  for  tram 
ways  in  the  district,  has  been  printed.  Tht 
Charter-hooae  market  is  proposed  to  be  erectec 
on  the  area  lying  between  Cow  Cross-street  anc 
Charles-street,  on  the  north  and  east.  Charter 
house-street  on  the  south,  and  Farringdon-stree' 
on  the  west.  Property  behind  Cow  Cross-street 

, uuuoe;.  .Lue  Charter-house-street,  would  be  purchased 

chimney-stalks  are  very  large,  square  with  obtained  along  the  south  side  o 

bevelled  edges,  and  well  carved  with  diaper ' and  the  east  of  Farringdon-road 

work;  round  the  entire  cornice  is  an  open  i would  run  to  the  new  meat 

panelled  parapet,  and  the  ground  and  first  floors  1 ^ Farringdon-street  railway 

are  divided  thronghout  by  a richly -carved  band  in  I 

panels,  only  breaking  into  a series  of  open  ' -j  i iiot  suggest  any  de 

qnatrefoils  over  the  entrance  porch.  | cidecl  opposition  by  the  District  Boaid  to  tht 

I project,  but  anticipates  strong  opposition  on  tht 
- I part  of  the  City  authorities.  The  tramway  bilk 

THE  DISMISSAL  OP  BARON  HADSSMANN  i in  some  respects  objectionable 

.real  ..  ' i “ 


PROPOSED  UNION  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND. 

Sir,— If  I am  late  in  thanking  yon  for  kindly 
reporting  the  production  of  my  scheme  to  th( 
annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
I can  avail  myself  of  the  possibility  of  stating  al 
the^  same  time  the  wonderful  echo  which  youi 
article  has  mado  through  the  world. 

Not  only  half  a dozen  of  English  papers  that! 
know  of,  besides  many  that  I may  have  nc 
knowledge  of,  have  mentioned  the  matter  from 
your  journal,  but  upwards  of  twenty-six  Prenol: 
papers,  Parisian  and  provincial,  have  done  the 
same,  and  all  “ from  the  Builder,"  which  I feel 
very  glad  to  acknowledge. 

The  Corps  Impdrial  des  Fonts  et  Chavss  res  have 
bad  a communication  of  the  scheme  from  myself, 
and  not  one  objection  has  been  raised  against  the 
‘ perfect,”  said  they,  “ practicability  of  the 
same.”  The  only  one  objection  is  conseqaently 
the  political  question,  as  hinted  to  byyoursolf.  I 
know  it  will  be  the  chief  impediment;  bntlhope 
some  day  or  other  it  might  bo  put  aside. 

Eugene  Bvrel. 


The  great  architectural  autocrat,  as  our 
readers  must  by  this  time  have  observed,  has 
been  swept  away  with  the  Imperial  rdgime,  which 
has  been  peacefully  superseded  by  Parliamentary 
rule  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  himself 
who  evidently  thinks  bis  people  are  at  length 
prepared  for  the  British  mode  of  government. 
The  Baron  gives  up  his  position  regretfully  and 
nnwillingly.  He  says  he  had  hoped  to  finish  his 
work  first.  But  what  may  finishing  mean  p He 
has  aided  the  Ernnemr  mafnfalTT  i’ti  n,-......-!.; 


— J ..........J  a piivuLu  nuiDpany 

monopoly  of  portions  of  the  pnblio  thorougl 
fares ; and  the  reporter  suggests  that  it  woul 
be  far  preferable,  if  possible,  for  the  variou 
authorities  to  unite  in  extending  granite  tram 
ways  along  the  great  lines  of  route. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  BLAND. 
Many  of  our  readers  know  Bland’s  “Archf 
and  Piers.”  Ths  author  of  it,  a respecte 


.. — ..uoi,  umoixing  mean  r ne  , — ,,  a^iuuu  s .arci 

has  aided  the  Emperor  astutely  in  converting  Piers.  Ths  author  of  it,  a respect 

Paris  into  something  like  a city  of  palaces  ; but  I gentleman,  living  at  Hartlip,  Kent,  d- 

then  the  middle  class  and  the  poor  must  live  ; ■ of  eighty-one,  where  f 

and  the  cost  of  living  in  Paris  to  such  classes  is  ' as  author  of  scientific  works  tl 

already  doubled,  or  more  than  doubled;  both  ' into  reputation.  He  was  be 

rents  and  articles  of  consomotion  havintr  ‘Q  Si^tingbourne,  and  edacated.  first  at  Cains  C 


vxiau  UUUUICU  ; DOtn 

rents  and  articles  of  consumption  having 
been  enormonsly  increased  by  Baron  Hauas- 
mann  s proceedings.  It  is  well  to  have  a mag- 
nificent city;  and  Paris  is  an  example  to  us  in 
many  respects;  but  see  how  inconsistent  with  a for  & house  bis  father  contempla 

free  or  Parliamentary  government  sneb  rapid  i these,  with  some  sli| 

and  sweeping  architectural  and  other  improve-  by  a professed  architect,  bei 


; XX  xxxtxv  »apui.t4i,iuu.  JJ.B  was  DOl 

in  Sittingbourne,  and  edacated.  first  at  Cains  Cc 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  then  at  Edinburgh.  Whil 
at  Edinburgh,  and  during  the  long  evening 
after  writing  out  the  lectures  of  the  day,  1 
drew  plans  for  a house  bis  father  contemplatf 


..  - ..^xxxx.xx.,xx,j  m.».ciumeui;  Buen  rapio 

and  sweeping  architectural  and  other  improve- 
znents  are  ! No  sooner  is  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment introdneed,  than  down  falls  the  Hanss- 
mann  who  forced  them  on  certainly  too  fast. 
The  Parisians  probably  even  yet  have  not  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  extent  the  evils  resultant 
from  their  splendid  improvements  and  their 
gigantic  civic  debt. 

M.  Chevreao,  late  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  has 
replaced  Baron  Hausamann,  which  is  regarded  as 
a sort  of  compromise, 

Baron  Eauasmann,  above  all  men,  who,  as  a 
power,  could  not  have  existed  in  London,  thus 
compliments  onr  Parliamentary  system,  in  a 
farewell  address  to  some  of  the  Parisians.-— 
‘‘\\hat  consoles  me,”  he  remarked,  '‘after  so  manv 
enjoying  Hie  entire  conlidence  of  my 
AK  f possessing  your  esteem  and  affeeiion. 

hold  courage  and  devotedness  to 

““<1  ‘o  consecrate  to 
K ‘ ^ facilUies  which  in  the  liberal  professions 

would  have  procured  independence  and  fortune,  but 
which,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  often  lead 


chosen,  the  house,  then  called  New  Hartl 
Place,  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  181 
The  mode  of  warming,  Mr.  Bland’s  invention, 
admirable.  The  tank  of  the  honse  he  himst 
dug  during  winter,  and  in  the  coarse  of  time  coi 
menced  digging  the  well,  out  cf  which  he  was  t: 
last  to  come  when  it  was  finished.  It  is  138 
deep,  100  ft.  of  which  is  throngh  chalk,  I 
also  made  the  occasion  useful  for  experimen 
on  the  temperature  at  various  depths.  In  181 
appeared  “ The  Principles  of  Agriculture 
which  reached  a second  edition  in  1863.  I 
next  published  his  “ Experimental  Essays  on  tl 
Principle  of  Constrnction  of  Arches,  Piers,  Bo 
tresses,  &c.,”  a new  edition  of  which  app'ear< 
in  1862,  This  was  the  result  of  a long  series 
experiments  by  means  of  wooden  bricks  ai 
visits  to  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  cathedrals  ai 
many  ohorches  of  the  kingdom.  Simultaueona 
he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  estate  in  raising  ar 
planting  trees,  and  in  the  improvement  of  a 
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sorts  of  machinery  in  use  on  the  farm,  espe- 
cially the  drill  plough  invented  by  his  father, 
and  a lock  for  granaries  and  stables,  the  principle 
of  which  Chubb  (from  information  given  by 
Mr.  Bland)  has  applied  to  chests. 

Abont  the  same  time  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  a work  called  “ The  Forms  of  Ships 
and  Boats.” 

The  donation  of  Roman  antiquities  made  by 
Mr.  Bland  to  the  Cbillington  House  Museum, 
leads  us  to  refer  to  the  excavation,  some  years 
' extensive  and  interesting  Roman 

villa  in  a field  at  Hartlip,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  residence.  This  he  very  liberally 
excavated  at  his  own  cost,  throwing  it  open  to 
the  free  inspection  of  the  public ; and  many  most 
remember  the  uniform  kind  reception  given  by 
the  generous  proprietor  to  arcbceologista  and 
other  scientific  visitors,  and  the  hospitality  of 
Hartlip  Place.  A very  elaborately  illustrated 
account  of  this  villa  appeared  in  Mr,  Roach 
Smith’s  ■*  Collectanea  Antiqua,”  vol.  ii.,  which 
may  be  used  also  as  a guide  to  the  valuable 
collection  referred  to.  In  his  later  days  geology 
was  Mr.  Bland’s  favourite  study;  and  the  chief 
metropolitan  mnseums  received  from  him,  from 
time  to  time,  presents  of  rare  fossils  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hartlip  and  Sittingbourne. 


THE  BOROUGH  OF  BELFAST. 

Faojr  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  statistics,  we 
learn  that  2o,155L  have  been  spent  durino-  the 
past  year  on  pnblio  works,  such  as  sewers,  and  the 
new  markets  and  slaughter-houses.  Many  of 
the  leading  streets  have  been  recently  sewered 
and  paved  in  a permanent  manner,  and  three 
large  arterial  sewers  have  been  made  to  relieve 
the  Pound  Burn,  which  has  reduced  the  frequency 
of  the  floodings  in  the  lower  districts, 

The  new  cemetery  and  slaughter-houses  are 
now  in  full  operation,  at  a cost  of  about  25,0001. 
Two  now  public  parka  are  about  to  be  laid  cot, 
lands  containing  250  acres  having  been  acquired. 
The  new  Town-hall  is  rapidly  progressiog.  Two 
new  covered  markets  have  just  been  oi.ened.  A 
dead  house  and  coroner’s  court  have  been  erected, 
and  the  handsome  Albert  Clock  Tower  is  all  bub 
completed,  so  that  Belfast  is  keeping  pace  with 
other  towns. 


TEE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Birkdale, — At  a recent  special  meeting  of  the- 
local  board,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
report,  and  also  the  necessary  plana  and  sections, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Reade  & Goodison,  of  Liver- 
pool,_  for  a system  of  sewerage  for  the  district 
of  Birkdale,  Mr.  Goodison  read  a long  report, 
entering  minutely  into  the  snbjeot,  and  describing- 
the  general  character  of  the  district,  and  the- 
nature  of  the  land  through  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  the  sewerage.  After  setting  forth  the 
objections  to  a sea  ontlet,  the  report  pointed 
out  the  advantages  that  would  be  obtained  by 
adopting  an  inland  scheme,  by  which  a large 
area  on  a flat  and  extended  district  wonld  be 
commanded,  and  provision  made  (at  a future 
time)  for  utilising  the  sewage  by  irrigation,  into- 
which  question  the  report  entered  at  some  length. 
The  cost  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  sewerage  works,  including  tanks  and 
approaches  thereto,  but  exclusive  of  the  land, 
was  estimated  at  9,520L  3s.  9d.,  including  10 
per  cent,  for  contingencies.  The  report  then- 
traced  out  the  source  along  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  sewerage,  to  the  outlet  in- 
Fine  Jane’s  Brook,  into  which  the  sewage  would 
empty  itself,  and  conclnded  by  earnestly  impres- 
sing npon  the  Board  the  economy  of  taking 
prompt  and  immediate  steps  for  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  works,  as  delay  wonld  entail  not 
only  a greater  cost  to  the  township,  but  the 
development  of  buildings  wonld  be  seriously 
retarded.  The  report  was  formally  approved 
of,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Watford. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Humbert  has  reported  that 
he  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stone,  the  tenant 
of  Cassio  Bridge  Farm,  who  had  mentioned  the 
terms  pn  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  farm.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation he  asked  for  was  l,000h,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  on  the  farm  was  210a.  2r.  20p. 
Hie  chairman  thought  the  Board  ought  to  know 
what  Lord  Essex  was  willing  to  do,  in  order  that 
the  Board  might  release  him  from  his  liability 
to  dispose  of  the  sewage.  The  following  resolu- 
tion, “ That  the  principle  of  irrigation  be  adopted 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,”  was  carried  with 
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but  one  dissentient  (Ur.  Humbert).  A com-  ! 
mittee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
Lord  Essex  is  willing  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  Board,  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  system 
of  irrigation ; and  also  to  raahe  definite  terms 
with  Mr.  Stone,  and  to  take  all  the  s'eps  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  irrigation  works. 

Southover. — The  drainage  question  here,  which 
has  been  continually  cropping  up  at  intervals  for 
some  years  past,  seems  now  in  a fair  way  of  being 
eettled  efficiently,  if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  interested.  Th,e  plans  of  the  work,  pre- 
pared by  Ur.  George  Fuller,  of  Lewes,  under  the 
•direction  of  Mr.  H.  Conybeare,  C.E.,  by  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  are  ready,  and  tenders  for 
the  works  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
17th  inst.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  we 
understand,  is  l,600h  The  main  drain  (15-in. 
pipe)  will  commence  at  Spring-gardens,  and  will 
run  nearly  parallel  with  theWinterbourne  stream 
for  some  distance,  to  allow  of  its  being  flushed 
with  water  at  different  points.  At  St.  James’s- 
atroet  the  drain  diverges  to  the  south,  and 
passing  through  the  bottom  of  that  street,  goes 
on  to  Eastport-lane,  and  crossing  Gardner-street, 
passes  through  the  gardens  between  that  and 
the  Eailway  Station,  t©  the  south  of  theTanyard. 
It  will  pass  through  the  south  of  the  Brighton 
platform,  at  the  station,  on  to  Mr.  Godlee’s  land, 
and  will  terminate  in  the  Winterbourne  stream, 
at  the  same  point  as  does  the  Lewes  Commis- 
eionera’  main  drainage.  From  this  point,  the 
stream  will  be  arched  over  to  the  river.  The 
total  length  of  this  15-in.  pipe  will  be  1,100 
yards ; the  culvert,  an  additional  400  yards. 
The  drain  entirely  avoids  the  private  grounds  of 
Captain  Wyndham,  who  has  been  a great  agitator 
in  the  matter.  Another  15-ia.  drain  will  com- 
mence at  the  Militia  Dep6t,  and  run  down  the 
Iligh-street,  to  a junction  with  tho  other  pipe,*at 
the  corner  of  Eastport-lane,  near  the  King’s 
Head.  A continnation  of  this,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  viz.,  12-in.  pipe,  will  run  along 
Priory-street  and  down  Gardner-street,  when  it 
will  join  the  main  drainage;  12-in.  pipes  will 
also  ba  laid  down  the  lane  opposite  Manor  House, 
St.  Jaraes’s-stroet,  and  also  through  Priory- 
crescent. 

CheltenJiam. — The  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Local  Improvement  Board  was  chiefly  taken  up 
ty  a discussion  on  the  irrigation  scheme,  inci- 
dentally arising  from  an  offar  to  farm  a large 
<juantity  of  the  sewage  of  the  town.  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  that  the  works  were 
steadily  progressing.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Hester’s  Way  Estate,  through  which  the  sewage 
outfall  pipe  passes  on  its  way  to  the  sewage  farm, 
.at  Bodiliagton,  had  applied  to  be  allowed  to  take 
what  quantity  of  sewage  they  required  over  their 
e.-tate  of  130  acres,  at  a charge  of  Ss.  per  acre 
per  aunum,  for  a term  of  years  ; and  this  appli- 
cation the  committee  had,  by  a bare  majority, 
recommended  compliance  with.  Mr.  Paul  depre- 
cated this  course,  pointing  out  that  the  Board 
had  before  received  offeira  at  lOs.  an  acre,  but 
that  it  was  not  in  a position  to  deal  with  the 
subject  until  they  had  ascertained  the  require- 
ments of  their  own  farm.  It  was  rejoined  that 
the  Heater’s  Way  proprietors  having  to  pump 
■the  sewage  to  a higher  level,  were  not  in  the 
position  to  pay  the  same  as  the  farmers  living 
on  the  lower  level,  and  that  by  getting  the 
sewage  on  this  higher  level,  and  availing  itself 
•of  the  machinery  which  the  Hester’s  Way  pro- 
prietors would  erect,  the  Board  would  open  up 
to  irrigation  a large  tract  at  present  unavailable. 
Mr.  Paul  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
getting  plenty  of  land  in  the  Vale,  and  said  be 
believed  that  the  sewage  would  ba  found  to  be 
worth,  not  53.  or  10a.,  but  40a.  an  acre.  After 
•a  protracted  discussion,  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  negatived  by  a large 
majority. 

Brighton. — The  Council  have  had  a special 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  a petition 
to  Parliament  for  leave  to  introduce  a Bill  in  the 
ensuing  session  authorising  the  making  of  the 
intercepting  sewer,  &o,,  for  draining  Brighton 
■and  Hove  in  accordance  with  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  After  a brief 
discussion,  the  motion  was  carried  by  26  votes 
against  9. 

jSoi£tJia;)ipton.. — At  a recent  special  meeting  of 
the  Southampton  Council,  a report  by  a deputa- 
tion sent  to  Leamington  as  to  the  ABC 
deodorising  works  there  was  considered ; and 
tho  Council  afterwards,  as  a Board  of  Health, 
apparently,  unanimously  resolved  “ that  this 
Board  are  willing  to  adopt  the  ABC  process, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  native 
Guano  Company,  Limited,  as  may  be  agreed 


upon.”  The  company  offered  500Z.  a year,  be- 
sides a percentage  of  profits,  for  the  town 
sewage,  on  a lease  of  thirty  years.  The  ABC 
process,  our  readers  will  recollect,  means  the 
alum,  blood,  and  clay  process. 

NorwieJ^. — In  an  article  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Sewerage  Works,  and  an  underground  visit,  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle  says  t — 

“ There  is  now  no  donbt  bnt  that,  whether  anccosaful  or 
unsuccessful,  the  Sewerage  Irrigation  Scheme  for  Norwich 
must  be  carried  through.  All  the  money  authorised  to  be 
raised  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  75,000^ , has  been 
borrowed,  and  of  this  sum  the  greater  part  has  been 
already  spent.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  e^en  the  inexorable 
opposition  of  those  unfavourable  to  the  undertaking  must 
yield;  and  there  is  only  one  question  about  which  they 
can  now  concern  themselves,— the  success  or  failure  of  the 
plan.  Hence  this  is  a question  continually  debated.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  difficulties  which  are 
encountered  are  insuperable ; that  if  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, when  the  sewage  reaches  Trowse  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  pump  it  on  to  the  land  at  Crown  Point ; or, 
again,  if  this  is  attained,  that  the  result  will  be,  from  the 
diffusion  of  malaria,  the  creation  to  the  city  of  such  a 
nuisance  as  will  doom  the  continued  existence  of  the 
scheme.  In  contradiction  to  this,  it  is  asserted  by  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  active  of  surveyors,— or,  rather,  of 
engineers,— that  the  difficulties] which  so  unexpectedly  arose 
are  being  and  e^mll  be  overcome;  that  the  sewage  icill 
reach  Trowse,  and,  when  there,  that  it  cannot  foil  to  be 
sent  to  Crown  Point;  and,  further,  that  experience  has 
proved  the  innocuous  nature  of  irrigated  sewage  when 
spread  upon  land.  Whilst  there  are  these  conllicting 
opinions  as  to  what  will  be  tho  result  of  the  plan,  there  are 
few,  perhaps,  who  have  even  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
1 magnitude  and  character  of  the  works  themselves.  It  is 
true  that  the  public  are  too  paiiifiilly  aware,  from  the  un- 
ceasing hum  of  pumping  engines,  the  inconvenience  of 
open  trenches,  and  the  huge  shaft  paraphernalia  observable 
at  various  parts,  that  the  work]is  being  prosecuted ; but  of 
what  is  going  ou  beneath  the  surface  they  are  entirely 
ignorant. 

Tho  whole  of  the  works  are  expected  to  be  in  operation 
before  the  end  of  August  next,  tho  time  at  which  the 
original  contractor  should  have  completed  the  works,  and 
as  ne  lost  uearlv  six  months  on  the  low-level  sewer,  it  will  \ 
be  highly  satisfactory  should  this  expectation  be  realised.  . 

One  word  in  conclusion.  This  sketch  cannot  but  con- 
I firm  tho  opinion  that  the  work  is  indeed  a gigantic  and 
responsible  one,  and  requires  in  the  person  of  the  gentle-  ! 
man  entrusted  with  its  ni'inageraent  a combination  of  I 
no  ordinary  engineering  skill  and  experience,  with  a '■ 
zealous  spirit  which  nothing  can  daunt.  It  is  a most 
fortunate  thing  for  Norwich  that  Mr.  Morant  possesses 
these  qualities;  and,  whilst  he  merits  the  praise 'hat  the 
committee  under  whom  he  acts  have  so  frequently  given  I 
him,  ho  also  deserves  tho  thunks  of  the  ratepayers  for  j 
taking  so  grave  a responsibility  upon  himself  without 
calling  in  the  services  of  a consulting  engineer,  which 
could  not  hare  been  done  for  a less  cost  than  several 
thousand  pounds.  Whilst  saying  this,  we  must  not  forget 
Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson  (the  chairman)  and  the  committee,  , 
who  have  taken  in  hand  so  unpopular  and  unpleasant  a | 
task,  as  their  evident  wish  and  iutention  is  to  have  the 
works  carried  out  in  a thoroughly  efficient  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time  at  the  least  possible  cost ; thus  fullilling  to 
themselves  and  their  fe"'’'”-'’'*''-®'’**  » from  irtii/.i, 
none  ought  to  shrink.” 

A portion  of  tho  street  in  front  of  the  Albion  j 
Mitla,  King-street,  has  suddenly  cnv.d  in, ! 
leaving  a hole  9 ft.  deep,  25  ft.  long,  and 
nearly  the  width  of  the  street,  and,  of  coarse, 
putting  a stop  to  the  traffio.  On  examination  it  j 
was  found  that  it  was  caased  by  the  bursting  of 
the  old  sewer  at  the  top,  and  as  large  quantities 
of  water  were  being  pumped  into  it  from 
the  engine  employed  at  the  new  works,  it  had 
found  its  way  through  the  bottom  and  down 
through  the  chalk,  which  it  had  converted 
into  a puddle,  to  the  tunnel  beneath,  which 
was  within  a few  feet  of  being  connected,  the 
men  working  from  north  to  south,  and  viceversd, 
the  point  of  meeting  being  where  the  settlement 
took  place.  There  were  seven  men  at  work  in 
the  tunnel,  who  had  a narrow  escape.  Beyond 
a temporary  inconvenience,  the  new  works  will 
bo  in  no  way  affected. 

Oxford. — Mr.  Footman,  C.E,,  of  Oxford,  says  a 
local  paper,  recently  issued  a statement  which 
no  doubt  had  considerable  weight  with  the  Local 
Board  in  its  decision  last  week,  a copy  of  it 
having  been  forwarded  to  each  of  the  members, 
and  it  being  resolved  not  to  negotiate  for  the 
proposed  site  at  Radley,  and  also  to  confer  with 
this  gentleman  afterwards.  In  his  statement, 
Mr.  Footman  pointed  oat  that  this  site  was  un- 
suitable for  irrigation,  which  requires  a surface 
“as  level  as  a bowling-green.”  A very  great 
outlay  would  be  required  to  render  such  land  fit 
to  receive  the  liquid  sewage  in  a slowly  flowing 
state.  He  estimated  that  to  go  to  Radley  would 
result  in  a yearly  deficit  of  2,6001.  To  go  to 
Sandford  would  probably  cost  12,OOOZ.  more. 
The  latter  place  was  only  selected  by  Sir  Wm. 
Cubitt  and  others  as  an  outfall  for  the  general 
drainage,  not  the  disposal  of  sewage.  A sewer 
6 ft.  in  height  was  required  to  carry  off  the 
rainfall  as  well  as  sewage.  Mr.  Bazalgette 
thought  of  going  to  Iffiey,  and  irrigating  without 
pumping;  but  this  “ would  not  sufficiently  lower 
flood  waters  below  the  basements  of  bouses  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city.”  Mr.  Footman 
thinks  this  can  be  done  by  a plan  he  laid  before 
the  Board  in  July,  and  yield  a revenue  of  1,500Z. 
a year. 


Rexham.  — The  Tyne  Salmon  Conservancy 
Commission  have  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  Hexham  sewage,  which,  to  the 
quantity  of  70,000  or  80,(X)0  gallons  a day,  flows 
into  the  Tyne;  and  a letter  calling  upon  the 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Company,  who 
are  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
use  the  Tyne  water,  was  adopted,  in  which  they 
were  strongly  urged  to  endeavour  to  stop  tho 
nuisance. 


QUAKERS’  NEW  MEETING-HOUSE  AT 
OLDHAM. 

Tuts  new  stracture  has  a rather  ornaments 
appearance,  with  a vestibule  leading  directly  to 
a light,  plain  meeting-room,  and  also  to  a largo 
committee-room  at  one  end  of  it,  arranged  for 
being  used  separately  or  for  being  thrown  open 
as  a gallery  on  special  occasions.  On  either  side 
of  the  vestibule  are  placed  cloak-rooms  and  other 
conveniences,  those  on  the  left  being  solely  for 
the  use  of  femalo  members  and  attenders.  Tho 
interior  of  the  meeting-room  is  fitted  up  with 
pitch-pine  open  seats,  wainscoting,  and  minister’s 
gallery,  the  latter  being  in  no  way  different  from 
the  other  seats  except  from  its  being  ascended 
by  two  low  steps ; and  the  whole  is  capable  of 
I seating,  if  required,  from  400  to  500  persons. 
The  floor  underneath  the  meeting-house  is  fitted 
I up  as  a schoolroom,  well  lighted,  with  class-room 
and  other  conveniences.  The  general  contract 
; for  the  whole  of  the  works  (except  heating  and 
I gas-brackets)  was  taken  by  Mr.  Emannel  Whit- 
I taker,  of  this  town,  who  has  completed  the 
I same  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Alley,  of 
Manchester,  architect.  The  coat  of  the  build- 
ing and  fittings,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is  a liitla 
over  2,000Z. 


DISINFECTANTS  AND  DOCTORS. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  value  and  proper  use  of 
disinfectants  should  be  rightly  nuderstood  by  all 
classes,  and  especially  at  this  time,  when  there 
is  so  much  sickness,  and  with  weather  so 
variable  as  to  be  specially  productive  of  causes 
of  disease. 

Taking,  as  I do,  great  interest  in  anything 
connected  with  sanitary  work,  I was  pleased  to 
note  a few  days  ago  a special  report  made  to  the 
Liverpool  Health  Committee  by  Dr.  Trench,  the 
I medical  officer,  upon  the  value  and  use  of  disin- 
fectants. After  referring  to  various  kinds  in 
use,  such  as  sulphate  of  irou,  snlphate  of  zinc, 
chloride  of  lime,  permanganate  of  potash,  quick 
lime  and  charcoal-powder,  he  comes  to  carbolic 
acid,  to  which  ho  gives  the  preference,  nob 
denying  that  tho  others  named  have  their  uses, 
and  are  of  varied  efficacy.  Of  carbolic  acid, 
however,  he  says:— “It  is  a positive  disin- 
fectant, and  quickly  destroys  or  restrains  every 
' contagious  and  infectious  virus.  It  is  an  anti- 
' septic,  and  arrests  and  prevents  fermentation 
, and  decay.  It  is  used  with  great  facility,  and 
I is  sufficiently  volatile  to  permit  its  vapour  to 
roach  atoms  or  germs  of  disease  floating  in  the 
air.  It  is  cheaper  than  chloride  of  lime,  and 
for  out-door  disinfection  and  for  the  disinfection 
of  privies  and  drains  it  is  more  permanently 
efficacious,”  &c. ; and  the  doctor  goes  into  very 
interesting  details  of  tho  mode  of  using  and  the 
excellent  effects  produced  by  carbolic  acid. 

Impressed  very  much  by  the  foregoing  from  so 
high  an  authority,  I at  once  commenced  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  recommended  it  to  sanitary 
inspectors  and  other  officials,  and  to  my  personal 
friends.  Judge  my  surprise  to  see  in  your  pub- 
lication of  the  18th  instant  an  extract  from  a 
series  of  practical  sanitary  hints  recently  issued 
for  circulation  by  W.  Hfirdwicke,  M.D.,  medical 
officer  of  health,  Paddington  district,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  various  disinfectants,  a decided 
preference  is  given  to  Condy’s  fluid,  as  being 
the  best  in  all  circnmstances  ; whilst  it  is  added, 
“ Burnett’s  fluid  and  carbolic  acid  are  poisonous 
and  comparatively  inefficient,”  &c. 

In  a matter  of  such  moment  as  the  right  sort 
of  disinfectant  to  be  used,  there  ought  not  to  bo 
so  great  a divergence  of  opinion  between  two 
medical  gentlemen  of  reputation,  and  holding 
the  appointment  of  medical  officer  of  health  to 
such  important  constituencies.  What  one  highly 
recommends  as  “ a positive  disinfectant  which 
“ quickly  destroys  or  restrains  every  contagious 
and  infectious  virus,”  theothersays  “is  poisonous 
and  comparatively  inefficient.”  When  doctors 
disagree,  who  shall  decide?  I should  like  this 
very  important  subject  to  be  ventilated  through 
1 your  columns  and  illustrated  by  practical  ex- 
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perience : BO  that  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
snfBcient  chemical  knowledge  to  judge  for  them- 
Belves,  may  obtain  information  from  nndonbted 
Bonrces,  and  be  able  to  apply  and  to  recommend 
such  disinfectants  as  are  at  once  safe,  inexpen- 
sive, and  efficacions.  This  subject  is  not  nnworthy 
the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Joseph  Bbiekley. 


NEW  DRILL  HALL  AND  GYMNASIUM, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Lxeut.-Col.  Potter,  of  Heaton  Hall,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  has  at  his  own  cost  erected  a 
building  in  this  town  to  be  used  as  a drill-hall 
and  gymnasium.  The  building,  which  is  of 
brick,  and  of  an  unpretending  architectural 
character,  is  about  130  ft.  long.  At  the  east  end 
is  a residence  for  the  drill-sergeant  j and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  orderly,  dressing,  smoking,  and 
secretary’s  rooms,  and  a large  board-room.  The 
drill-hall  and  gymnasium,  which  is  about  105  ft. 
long  by  50  ft.  wide,  is  open  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  five 
bays  by  cast-iron  pDlars,  which  support  the'roof, 
and  also  the  timber  work  of  the  gymnasiom. 
All  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a gymnasium  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  hall.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  hall  is  a gunnery  in  which  will  be  kept 
the  large  gnns ; and  over  the  gnnnery  is  a 
gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  a large 
armoury  and  store-room,  and  also  the  nsnal  ont- 
offices.  There  is  an  open  drill-yard,  70  ft.  long 
by  25  ft.  wide,  at  the  west  end  of  the  bnilding ; 
and  at  some  future  time  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
tennis  court  in  this  yard.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior,  will  be 
about  2,0001. ; and  besides  this  there  is  the  cost 
of  the  land,  the  entire  outlay  being  defrayed  by 
Lient.-Col.  Potter.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Jarrow,  is 
the  builder ; Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  the  clerk  of 
works  j and  Mr.  Oliver,  the  architect. 


WAKEFIELD  MODEL  PRISON. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Howard  Association 
montioDB  that  amongst  the  prisons  lately  visited 
by  the  Secretary  is  that  of  Wakefield,  the  ad- 
mirable model  of  diacipline  afforded  by  which  is 
comparatively  little  known.  Id  is  the  only 
British  prison  which,  by  the  use  of  steam-power 
and  machinery,  approximates  in  its  nature  the 
large  mannfactnring  prisons  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent,  where  the  industrial 
capacities  of  the  inmates  are  called  out  to  snob 
an  extent  as,  in  addition  to  rendering  the 
prisoners  thoroughly  practised  workmen,  secures 
the  not  unimportant  object  of  largely  relieving 
the  pockets  of  honest  ratepayers.  During  four 
years  (1865-68)  the  purchase  of  trade  materials 
for  Wakefield  Gaol  was  39,7911.  j the  sales 
(chiefly  mats),  47,413Z.  j net  profits,  after  de- 
ducting commissions,  &c.,  7,783J. ; stock  in  hand, 
16,8881.  Average  number  of  workers,  1,007 ; 
average  earnings,  71.  14s.  per  annum.  The 
Governor  (Captain  Armytage)  remarked  to  Mr. 
Tallaok,  “If  wo  did  not  make  mats,  wo  could 
torn  our  machinery  and  labour  just  as  well  to 
other  purposes  ; as,  for  instance,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steam-engines.”  Such  industrial 
occupation  is  most  valuable.  Why  should  not 
idle,  vicious,  unskilful  criminals  be  rendered 
industrions  and  self-snpporting  ? The  competi- 
tion with  outside  workers  is  at  the  worst  very 
little  (a  few  pence  or  farthings  per  individual), 
and  the  advantage  gained  to  both  prisoners  and 
ratepayers  incomparably  counterbalances  it. 
The  treadwheel  is  retained  at  Wakefield  as  a 
useful  resort  to  fall  back  upon  for  intractable 
prisoners.  As  such,  and  as  such  only,  it  is 
valuable. 


THE  "HOLE-BOURNE.” 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  who  calls  attention 
to  the  derivation  of  this  name,  reminds  ns  of  the 
wonderful  persistenco  of  error.  The  fanciful 
and  anomalous  “ Old-bourne  ” Stow  is  directly 
answerable  for  ; it  is  found  nowhere  before  him. 
Even  he  is  not  consistent,  for  ho  calls  it  “ Hil- 
bonrne”  in  one  place,  and  he  makes  the  brook  so 
called  to  trickle  down  Holborn-hiil,  tbongh  such 
a one  he  never  saw,  and  the  derivation  and  it 
belong  alike  to  his  imagination.  The  first  writer 
who  corrected  this  was  a well-known  corre- 
spondent of  the  Gentleman’s  :3ragazine,  “T.E.T.,” 
in  May,  1856,  and  there  the  aubjeot  is  completely 
exhausted.  He  shows,  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  “flole-bonrne  " was  the  ancient  name  to  that 


important  stream  which  arises  from  the  hills  of 
Hampstead  and  Higbgate,  and  which  has  been 
better  known  os  the  Fleet  River.  Ho  proves 
this  from  the  cartularies  of  the  monastic  houses 
of  Clerkenwell,  in  which  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ; and  be  shows,  that  even  the  record  cited 
by  Stow  spells  the  word  in  the  usual  way. 

About  twelve  months  ago,  in  letters  to  the 
Times,  I also  corrected  the  common  error,  re- 
ferred to  the  article  by  “ T.  E.  T.,”  and  men- 
tioned that  there  was  a stream  cilled  “ Hol- 
bourn  ” by  Sherboorne  in  Dorsetshire,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  latter  name  is  also  in 
London. 

Still  writers  copy,  and  even  enlarge  npon  the 
old  error,  and  it  has  been  reproduced  over  and 
over  again,  in  almost  every  account  of  the 
viaduct  whioh  bridges  the  chasm  that  gives  snch 
force  and  truth  to  the  ancient  name,  viz,,  The 
Brook  in  the  Hollow.  As  I am  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  foot  of  its  course,  I can 
certify  to  the  (very)  appropriate  construction  of, 
its  name.  It  is  a piece  of  word-painting. 

Your  correspondent  alludes  to  the  Domesday 
record  as  if  the  present  street  of  Holbom  was 
spoken  of;  bub  considering  the  length  of  the 
street,  this  is  too  muoh  to  affirm.  The  words  in 
the  record,  “ Ad  Holeburne,”  must  allude  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brook;  and  there  is 
mention  of  a vineyard  (vinea).  Now,  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  western  side  of  the  brook  are 
exactly  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  The  aspect  is  nearly  south- 
east, that  of  some  of  the  best  vineyards,  and  it 
would  also  have  the  indirect  rays  of  tho  south 
and  western  ann. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wo  may  not  see  this 
venerable  relic  of  erroneous  etymology,  “ Old- 
bourne,”  again  resuscitated. 

J.  G.  Waller. 

LONDON-BRIDGE  TRAFFIC. 

PflOvrsioN  of  extra  accommodation  for  the 
constantly  increasing  traffic  on  London  Bridge, 
whioh  is  urgently  needed,  has  been  suggested  to 
be  supplied  by  various  methods.  Amongst  them 
a plan  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Ivison,  who,  some 
time  since,  submitted  a design  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  for  steel  or  iron  bridges  for  the 
accommodation  of  foot-passengers  at  street- 
crossings.  His  design  for  London  Bridge  is 
baaed  npon  the  same  idea — namely,  to  carry  the 
foot-passenger  traffic  over  the  carriage-road. 
This  he  proposes  to  do  at  London  Bridge  by  a 
platform  of  25  ft.  wide  extending  along  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  with  cross-galleries  at  each 
end  of  the  platform,  which  would  serve  for 
street-crossings,  and  with  cross-galleries  over 
each  pair  of  piers,  to  give  firmness  to  the  strnc- 
ture.  The  gallery  would  be  18  ft.  high,  clear, 
and  wonld  be  supported  upon  clusters  of  Corin- 
thian columns.  Two  spaces  of  25  ft.  wide  wonld 
be  left  on  each  side  over  each  arch  of  the  bridge, 
to  allow  cross-carriage  traffic  if  required.  The 
piers  and  abutments  would  be  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  strnctnre  in  Portland  stone,  en- 
riched with  caryatides.  The  footways  on  the 
bridge  would  be  thrown  into  the  carriage-road, 
and  thus  provide  for  six  lines  of  vehicles,  the 
nnmber  for  which  there  is  space  upon  the  new 
Blackfriara  and  the  Westminster  Bridges. 

One  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  asserted  in- 
sofficiency  of  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  to 
carry  any  greater  weight  than  they  already 
bear. 


DE  MORTUrS. 

In  taking  a retrospect  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  old  reflection  is  forced  npon  us  with 
painful  significance  that  King  Death  has  been 
bnsy  as  usual  thinning  the  ranks  of  onr  eminent 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  was  a particularly  fatal  year  to 
members  of  the  English  Episcopate,  and  we 
have  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a long  roll  of  gifted 
men  belonging  to  science,  art,  and  antiquarian 
science;  some  of  them  the  very  brightest  orna- 
ments of  their  professions.  To  begin  with 
English  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  the 
year’s  obituary  contains  many  well-known 
names.  Among  painters,  the  most  eminent  was 
Thomas  Creswick,  R,  A.,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
departed  with  the  old  year,  Lis  death  havinc 
occurred  within  a few  days  of  its  close,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  From  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  his  works,  and  if 
popularity  be  an  evidence  of  greatness,  Cres- 
wick has  every  claim  to  that  title.  It  has  been 


said  of  him  that  his  works,  like  himself,  were 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  ever  taking  the  snnny 
view  of  nature.  The  opening  of  tho  year  was 
marked  by  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-fonr, 
of  Sir  William  John  Newton,  whose  high  repu- 
tation as  a miniatare  painter  gained  for  him  the 
appointment  of  painter  in  ordinary  to  her 
Majesty.  Robert  Braifchwaite  Martineau,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the  artist  of  “ The  Last 
Day  in  the  Old  House,”  was  ent  off  prematurely 
in  his  forty-third  year,  in  February.  In  the 
following  month  passed  away  James  Eckford 
Lauder,  R.S.A.,  who  for  correct  drawing,  free 
oolonring,  and  for  general  breadth  and  vigour 
of  painting,  had  few  equals  among  Scottish 
artists.  Several  of  his  pictures  gained  great 
distinction.  His  “ Ten  Virgins  ” and  his 
“Bailie  Macwheedle”  were  engraved  by  the 
Association  for  tho  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts.  For 
his  two  Scriptural  pieces,  “ Wisdom,”  and  the 
“Unjust  Steward,”  he  received  a prize  of  209 
guineas,  at  Westminster  Hall.  Mr.  Lauder  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Within  three  weeks  he 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  bis  elder  and  still 
more  distinguished  Brother,  Robert  Scott  Lau- 
der, R.S.A.,  born  in  1803.  His  illnstrationa  of 
the  writings  of  his  early  patron,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  established  his  reputation  as  an  historical 
painter.  Of  these  the  most  popular  are  “The 
Trial  of  Effie  Deans,”  and  " The  Glee  Maiden,” 
while  his  pictures,  “ Christ  teaching  Humility,” 
and  “ Christ  Walking  on  the  Water,”  are  fine 
specimens  of  his  capacity  for  a still  higher  walk 
of  art.  The  son-in-law  of  Thomson,  of  Dud- 
dingston,  the  famons  landscape  painter,  Mr. 
Scott  Lander,  for  a number  of  years  subsequent 
to  1848,  directed  the  studies  of  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His  former  pupils 
have  recently  honoured  his  memory  by  erecting 
a monnment  over  his  grave.  Also  this  month 
(April),  died,  at  the  age  of  fifey-three,  Edward 
William  John  Hopley,  for  many  years  an  exhibitor 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Ho  was  the  inventor 
of  a trigonometrical  system  of  facial  measurement 
for  the  use  of  artists.  John  Warkup  Swift,  the 
well-known  marine  painter,  of  Nowcastle-on- 
Tyne,  several  of  whose  works  have  been  repro- 
duced in  ohromolitbography,  died  in  May,  aged 
fifty-fonr,  as  well  as  James  Basire,  the  last  of 
the  line  of  the  celebrated  engravers  of  that 
name ; and  Orlando  Jewitt,  the  eminent  archi- 
tectural wood  engraver.  Both  had  passed  the 
three  score  years  and  ten.  For  abont  a century 
and  a quarter  the  name  and  family  of  Basire 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Antiquarian  and  other  societies, 
and  among  their  chief  works  were  the  “ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,”  and  tho  English  cathedrals 
for  Gough.  Of  Mr.  Jewitt’s  last  and  best  work 
his  series  of  illustrations  to  Mr.  Parker’s  “ Ancient 
Rome,”  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion, 
by  remarking  that  these  illustrations  “ have- 
never  been  exceeded  for  beauty,  and  minute 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  will  remain  a lasting 
monnment  of  Mr.  Jewitt’s  excellence  as  an  artist 
and  wood  engraver.”  On  the  1st  of  June,  after  a 
short  bub  very  painful  illness,  Michael  Frederick- 
Halliday  was  smitten  down.  He  was  known  in 
professional  and  other  circles  as  the  artist  of 
“ Measoring  for  the  Wedding  Ring,”  and  other 
pictures  of  considerable  merit.  A few  days  after- 
we  had  to  record  the  demise  of  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurl- 
stone,  born  in  1800,  and  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  He 
obtained  the  gold  medal  as  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1823,  and  gold  and  silver  medals  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855.  His  bast-known 
works  are  “The  Prisoner  of  Chillon”  and 
“Haidee.”  Edward  Riohardson,  the  sculptor, 
the  restorer  of  the  effigies  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  the  Temple  Church,  died  in  July,  aged 
fifty-seven ; William  Crawford,  who  had  a high 
repute  as  a Scottish  portrait-painter,  in  August ; 
George  F.  Rosenberg,  tho  landsoape-painter,  and 
an  Associate  of  the  Water  Colour  Society,  in 
September.  In  September,  likewise,  pissed 
away,  in  bis  eighty-fourth  year,  George  Jones, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This 
veteran  painter,  who  was  familiarly  known  as 
“ Waterloo  Jones,”  bore  a striking  resemblance 
to  his  military  idol  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
generally  wore  a hat  and  other  habiliments  such 
as  the  Duke  ordinarily  adopted.  John  Hancock, 
the  scolptor,  whose  “ Beatrice  ” of  Dante  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850,  and  other 
works,  gained  considerable  reputation,  died  in 
October.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  died  William  Essex 
enamel  painter  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty  and 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  having  reached  the  age 
of  eighty -five. 

If  we  have  lost  no  great  English  architect 
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daring  the  year,  several  able  and  usefal  members 
of  the  profession  have  gone  from  among  us. 
Arthur  Aahpitel,  who  died  in  January,  was  not 
only  an  able  architect,  but  a voluminous  writer 
on  architectural  and  arohteological  subjects,  a 
clever  musician,  and  an  excellent  poet  of  the 
vers  de  sociitd  order. . He  was  born  in  1807, 
and  studied  architecture  under  his  father. 
Mr.  Ashpitel’a  many  valuable  works,  together 
with  his  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  was  a member.  Mr.  Day,  architect, 
of  Worcester,  died  by  bis  own  hand,  in  June. 
In  July  we  recorded  the  death  of  Robert  Grace, 
of  Burlon-on-Trent,  and  formerly  of  Derby. 
W.  F.  Farthing,  the  industrious  curator  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  in  Conduit-street,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  on  the  20th  of  this 
month.  Edward  Buckton  Lamb,  the  architect 
of  many  buildings,  died  in  August,  aged  sixty- 
three.  The  list  of  surveyors  includes  George  du 
Noyer,a  gentleman  holding  a high  position  in  con- 
nexion with  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland, 
who  departed  in  January ; Thomas  Pickersgill, 
city  surveyor  of  York,  in  May ; and  William 
Jones,  surveyor,  of  Derby,  in  December.  Among 
inventors  and  engineers,  we  find  JamesChalmers, 
who  gave  us  the  famous  target  which  bears  his 
name ; and  John  Hulme,  the  inventor  of  the  self- 
acting mule.  James  Simpson,  for  some  time 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  a very  able  member  of  his  profession,  died 
at  Edinburgh,  in  April,  aged  sixty-nine.  George 
Smith,  for  twenty-four  years  resident  engineer 
of  the  Belfast  Harbour  (aged  seventy-seven), 
and  Charles  J.  G.  Macdonald,  the  superinten- 
dent  engineer  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  died  last  month.  The  latter 
gentleman,  whose  untimely  removal  is  deplored 
by  a wide  circle,  was  brother  to  Mr.  John  Mac- 
donald, who  has  long  held  an  important  position 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  this  numerous  band  of  profes- 
sional men,  the  year’s  obituary  contains  the 
names  of  a large  number  of  distinguished 
characters  who  were  variously  connected  and 
associated  with  science,  literature,  and  art. 
There  died  in  January,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
Charles  Robert  Weld,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  brother-in-law  of  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate ; in  April,  John  Richard  Walbran,  F.S.A., 
aged  fifty-two,  local  secretary  of  the  Archmo- 
logtoal  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
author  of,  among  other  works,  “ The  History  of 
Ripon”  and  “ Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey”  j 
and  in  May,  Peter  Cunningham,  a name  well 
known  to  our  readers  from  its  frequent  appear- 
ance in  these  pages,  familiarly  known  also  to 
all  who  know  anything  of  London ; he  was  the 
eldest  eon  of  the  famous  Allan,  and  was  in  his' 
fifty-fourth  year.  The  British  Museum  was 
deprived  of  two  of  its  most  eminent  officials 
in  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Thomas  Watts,  the 
latter  only,  however,  dying  in  harness.  The 
one-while  principal  librarian  was  born  in 
1776,  so  that  he  had  attained  the  great 
age  of  ninety-throe.  So  far  back  as  the  year 
1800  Ellis  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Museum,  he  became  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Book 
Department  six  years  afterwards,  and  in  1827 
succeeded  Mr.  Planta  as  principal  librarian,  from 
which  post  he  retired  with  a pension  in  1856. 
Sir  Henry  was  the  author  of  many  standard 
works,  the  most  notable,  perhaps,  being  his 
volumes  on  the  Townley  and  Elgin  Marbles.  He 
died  in  the  middle  of  January ; Mr.  Watts  in 
September.  Amongst  the  frequenters  of  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  the  varied 
and  great  attainments,  and  the  constant  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Watts,  will  be  long  and  gratefully 
remembered.  In  Professor  Beete  Jukes,  F.R.S., 
Professor  Graham,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and 
Professor  Penny,  the  world  of  science  lost  three 
leading  members.  Jukes  was  Professor  of 
Geology  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and 
the  author  of  a large  number  of  useful  scientific 
works.  He  was  born  in  1811,  six  years  later 
than  his  distinguished  contemporary,  Graham, 
whose  discoveries  and  works  have  been  of  the 
greatest  scientific  importance  to  the  world. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  law 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  to  which  the  Keith  prize 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  awarded 
in  1834  ; his  speculations  on  the  constitution  of 
phosphates  and  other  salts,  and  his  discovery  of 
the  law  of  diffusion  of  liquids,  and  of  the  new 
method  of  separation  known  as  dialysis,  were 
rewarded  by  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1862.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
London,  Graham  held  the  Andersonian  Pro- 


fessorship at  Glasgow,  and  hia  successor  in  that 
post  was  Professor  Penny,  who,  within  a few 
weeks,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Penny  bad  by 
far  the  largest  practice  in  Scotland  as  a consnlt- 
ing  and  analytical  chemist.  He  had  acquired 
the  highest  reputation  as  an  authority  in  every 
branch  of  applied  chemistry.  Professor  Penny 
died  in  November,  aged  fifty-two;  Graham  in 
September;  and  Jukes  in  July,  The  sudden 
death  of  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  in  October,  was  an 
event  that  caused  the  deepest  regret  in  the 
literary  world,  on  account  of  his  great  anti- 
quarian and  archaeological  labours,  as  well  as  of 
his  active  kindness  and  amiable  manners,  which 
rendered  him  dear  to  all  who  knew  him.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Camden  Society,  and  for  many  years  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  important  public  service  of 
calendaring  the  Domestic  State  Papers  preserved 
in  her  Majesty’s  Record  Office.  Several  volumes 
of  his  calendar  have  been  printed,  and  form  a 
perfect  model  for  works  of  that  character.  A 
stroke  of  apoplexy  closed  the  life  of  this  earnest 
worker,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  Deputy  Lott,  who 
died  in  July,  aged  sixty-five,  was  well  known  for 
his  antiquarian  tastes,  and  as  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  several  societies.  John  Hodgson  Hinde, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Newcastle,  was  another  emi- 
nent archfEologlst,  and  antiquary,  and  the  author 
of  several  able  works.  He  died  in  November,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  The  name  of  Dr.  John 
Hogg,  F.R.S.,  is  entitled  to  mention,  as  also  that 
of  William  Williams,  antiquary. 

The  year  1869  has  proved  remarkably  fatal  to 
foreign  artists  of  eminence.  The  year  had 
hardly  dawned  when  Paul  Heut,  the  celebrated 
French  landscape-painter,  was  called  away.  He 
was  struck  with  apoplexy  while  at  work  before 
hia  easel  on  a picture  destined  for  the  forth- 
coming exhibition.  Another  French  artist  of 
merit,  Adalbert  de  Beaumont,  died  in  May.  He 
travelled  much  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
and  had  studied  Oriental  art  in  its  most  varied 
manifestations.  The  famous  Parisian  sculptor, 
Jean  Pierre  Dantan,  was  also  struck  down  by 
apoplexy  in  the  month  of  September.  Ho  was 
called  Dantan,  jnn.,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  Dantan,  sen.,  who  is  also  a sculptor, 
eighty  years  of  age.  Jean  Pierre  was  born  in 
1800,  and  in  early  years  was,  like  his  brother,  a 
pupil  of  Bosio.  His  reputation  was  gained  by 
what  the  French  call  ” chayes,”  id  est,  carica- 1 
tures  in  sculpture  of  notable  personages — bur-  i 
lesques  in  plaster,  wax,  marble,  stone,  and  clay. 
He  executed  the  most  absurd,  but  wonderfully  I 
clever,  statuettes  of  contemporary  celebrities, — 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Balzac,  Wellington — 
such  extraordinary  boots!  Lord  Brougham — ' 
such  a pocket  handkerchief,  and  such  a nose  ! : 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Count  d’Orsay,  full  of| 
fascination.  But  though  Dantan  took  delight 
in  caricaturing  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of , 
his  own  sex,  yet  his  heart  was  excellent.  A I 
proof  of  this  was  his  groat  aversion  to  execute  ' 
the  burlesque  of  any  famed  female  artist.  He  • 
used  to  say  that  ridicule  remained  attached  to  ' 
a woman  for  ever.  Malibran  was  very  anxious  ' 
that  Dantan  should  caricature  her.  At  length  I 
he  complied,  though  unwillingly,  and  only  when 
she  gave  him  the  following  written  request : — ' 
“ Malibran  has  asked  the  sculptor  Dantan,  jun.,  1 
to  parody  her  portrait,  in  order  to  give  the  public 
an  occasion  to  laugh  at  her.”  It  was  done; 
but  when  the  great  singer  saw  herself  thus, 
with  deficiencies  exaggerated  that  she  had  not 
dreamt  of,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  this  incident 
strengthened  the  artist  in  his  resolve  never 
again  to  show  n woman  what  her  “ harmonistic 
characteristics  ” were.  Three  years  later  Mario  ■ 
Malibran  died'  (1835),  and  Dantan,  in  a thrill  of 
grief,  wrote  to  her  husband,  “ Laughter  is  hor- 
rible facing  death.  I have  broken  the  parody ' 
to  pieces  with  one  blow  from  a hammer.”  The  , 
sculptor  died  rich,  and  proved  his  generosity  and  ■ 
kindness  of  heart  by  leaving  20,000  francs  to  the 
City  of  Paris  for  founding  an  annual  prize  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  ; 10,000  franca  to  the  so-  j 
oiety  for  aiding  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ; j 
and  600  francs  a year  to  his  old  friend  Sebron,  the  ^ 
artist.  In  the  following  month,  Dantan’s  brother 
sculptor,  Pierre  Hubert,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
well-known  group  of  “ The  Child  and  the 
Tortoise,”  joined  him.  Hubert,  who  had 
reached  hia  sixty-fiRh  year,  was  the  father  of 
Emile  Hubert  and  Madame  Leon  Bertaus,  both 
of  whom  have  acquired  considerable  popularity 
as  sculptors.  We  must  add  to  the  list  of  sculptors 
the  name  of  Revillon,  who  died  last  week  in 
Paris.  Among  hia  works  are  the  large  statue  of 


St.  Paul  at  St.  Sulpice,  the  allegorical  figure  of 
Medicine  on  the  facade  of  the  H6tel  de  Vilb, 
and  the  frieze  of  the  saloon  of  the  Thedtre 
Fran^ais.  A talented  Frenchman,  M.  Borel, 
chief  engineer  of  the  works  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
died  in  October,  aged  forty-eight,  just  as  that 
great  undertaking  had  reached  a succepsful  com- 
pletion.  Belgium  lost  Baron  Leys,  one  of  her 
moat  noted  painters,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  Belgian  pre-Raffaellites, 
and  so  highly  did  the  people  of  Antwerp  respect 
and  honour  him  that  he  was  publicly  presented 
with  a golden  wreath  at  a f^te  inaugurated  for 
the  special  purpose  by  the  Artistic  Club  of  that 
city.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
was  on  two  occasions  awarded  to  him.  To  the 
London  International  Exhibition  of  1862  he  con- 
tributed several  works  of  high  merit — ” Young 
Luther  singing  in  the  Streets  of  Eisenach,” 

I “The  Institution  of  the  Golden  Fleece,”  &c. 

' Germany  lost  her  celebrated  painter  Overbeck, 
who  died  at  four  score  in  November,  and  the  no 
less  celebrated  sculptor,  Baron  Schmidt  von  der 
I Launitz,  who  breathed  his  last  at  the  very  close 
of  the  year,  at  the  good  age  of  seventy-four. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  monument  to 
the  three  first  printers,  Guttenberg,  Faust,  and 
' Soheefer,  erected  in  Frankfort  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  Italy  mourns  and  throws  a memorial 
wreath  over  the  graves  of  Tenerani,  the  sculp- 
tor; of  Calamatta,  the  delicate  and  correct 
engraver  of  Raffaelle’s  masterpieces,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Engraving  in  the  Academy  of  Milan, 
who  died  there  in  March,  aged  sixty-seven  ; and 
of  her  greatest  architect,  Luigi  Poletti,  who  died 
also  at  Milan  iu  September,  aged  seventy-seven. 
His  last  work  was  to  direct  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  which  the  Pope 
desired  to  have  finished  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  present  (Ecumenical  Council. 


CHOIR  STALLS  IN  GERMAN  CHURCHES. 

The  German  churches  are  remarkably  rich  in 
fine  specimens  of  stall-work.  Not  only  the 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  but  even  the 
parish  churches  abound  with  examples  of  this 
article  of  church  furniture.  In  Eagland  and 
France  the  stalls  usually  date  from  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century;  but  in  Germany 
they  are  to  be  found  of  every  date  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  which  we  have 
seen  is  at  Ratzburg,  where  there  are  a few  stalls 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  They 
are  not  in  their  original  position,  and  are  in  a 
mutilated  state ; bub  they  are  most  remarkable 
and  thoroughly  Romanesque  in  character.  The 
uprights  which  separate  the  seats  are  nearly 
1 ft.  in  thickness,  and  are  ornamented  in  front 
by  two  small  columns,  adorned  with  zigzags  and 
cable  mouldings. 

The  stalls  in  the  church  of  the  New  Munster 
at  Wurzburg,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving in  a former  number,*  are  works  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Next 
in  point  of  date  are  the  singularly  beautiful 
stalls  in  St.  Gereon’s  Church,  Cologne,  which 
are  probably  not  later  than  the  year  1300.  They 
are  the  earliest  we  know  in  which  figures  are 
introduced.  Here  the  figures  stand  upon  the 
ends  of  the  stalls.  They  are  about  4 ft.  high, 
and  finely  carved.  The  ends  of  both  stalls  and 
benches  are  ornamented  with  early  Geometrical 
tracery,  richly  moulded.  In  all  those  stalls  that 
we  have  mentioned  the  misereres  are  quite  plain 
or  very  simply  moulded,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  practice  of  lavishing  a large  amount  of 
ornament  upon  this  portion  of  the  stall  was 
not  introduced  before  quite  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  all  the  earlier  stalls  we  have 
seen  are  very  simply  treated  in  this  respect. 
There  is  a miserere  in  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  certainly,  at  first,  it  does  strike 
one  as  looking  of  that  date ; bnt,  if  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resemblance 
springs  only  from  the  trefoil  or  clover-leaf  being 
used,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  rest  of  the  stalls,  which  are  evidently 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Even  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  misereres 
in  Germany  were  much  plainer  than  they  were  in 
England. 

Next  to  the  stalls  of  St.  Gereon’s,  at  Cologne, 
in  point  of  date,,  are  those  of  the  cathedral  in 
that  city.  They  are  most  noble  examples,  and 
are  very  elaborate.  Figure  subjects  are  used  in 


* See  p.  730,  toI.  ixti. 
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the  ends,  eeb  ia  eqaared  qaatrefoils.  None  of 
these  stalls  which  we  have  described  have 
canopies  over  them.  ; 

The  stalls  at  Hildesheim  (of  which  we  give 
an  engraviog)  probably  date  from  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  are 
very  elaborately  carved,  and  the  ends  are  highly 
original  in  design : figures  are  largely  used. 
The  end  shown  in  our  engraving  consists  of  an 
emblematical  representation  of  the  genealogy  of 
our  Lord,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a “ Tree  of 
Jesse.”  Standing  upon  the  curved  stem  of  the 
tree  are  the  Virgin,  and  the  archangel  Gabriel  in 
the  act  of  annnnciation.  Between  the  two  is  a 
vase  with  lilies.  The  whole  composition  is 
graceful  and  pleasing.  The  birth  of  our  Lord  is  ' 
represented  above  in  the  gablet.  Bach  of  the  ' 
gablets  over  the  canopies  ia  ornamented  with  a 
demi-figure  in  a circle;  the  soffits  are  vaulted.  ; 
The  backs  of  these  stalls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  | 
bearing  the  date  1602.  There  are  a double  row  ' 
of  stalls,  numbering  in  all  forty.  The  stalls  in  . 
the  western  choir  at  Bamberg  are  of  the  same  ' 
date,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  at  Hildesheim,  ; 
but  they  are  not  so  rich.  The  stalls  in  St.  Mary’s,  | 
in  the  Capitol,  Cologne;  St.  Mary’s,  Oberwesel;  ' 
the  Cathedral,  Erfurbh  ; the  Cathedrals  at  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Naumberg;  the  Dominican  Church  : 
at  Katisboo  ; and  the  eastern  choir  of  the  Catbe*  | 
dral  at  Bamberg,  are  all  good  examples  of  the  ' 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  | 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  i 
examples  are  very  numerous.  We  may  mention  | 
those  of  St.  Andrew’s,  at  Cologne;  St.  Ludgeri’s,  I 
at  Miiusttr  ; St.  James’s,  at  Rothenburg;  in  the  I 
easteru  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg;! 
St.  Godebard’s,  Hildesheim  ; aud  St.  Catullus’s,  j 
at  Moorburg  (of  which  we  will  give  an  en- 1 
gracing). 

Of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  examples  are  still  ] 
more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  remarkably  ' 
rich  and  magnitlcent;  in  fact,  tliis  seems  to  have  ! 
been  the  century  in  which  this  article  of  church 
furniture  was  most  carefully  studied,  and  made  . 
of  even  greater  importance  than  its  nse  and  posi- 
tion would  quite  seem  to  warrant.  The  superb  , 
stalls  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ulm,  Vienna,  Munich,  ' 
Freising,  and  Augsburg  (western  choir),  and  the  , 
churohesof  St.  Martin,  atLaodshut;  St.  Andrew,  ■ 
atOohsenforth  ; St.  Burkard,  at  Wurzburg,  amply 
prove  the  care  and  skill  which  both  architects  , 
and  workmen  lavished  upon  choir-stalls  during  ! 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Examples  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  not  so 
numerous  nor  so  elaborate  as  those  of  the  former  ’ 
century.  The  finest  examples  we  know  are  the  j 
Stulls  iu  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Miineter,  | 
which  date  from  the  year  1535.  A slight  admix-  | 
ture  of  Italian  detail  is  to  be  observed  in  the  ’ 
ends  of  the  benches.  In  this  case  there  are  no 
canopies.  A good  example  occurs  at  St.  Michael’s, ' 
at  Hildesheim,  which  were  probably  erected  iu  r 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  ' 
are  canopies  over  these  stalls.  Italian  detail  is 
largely  intermixed  with  Gothic  ; in  fact,  the 
general  effect  is  rather  more  Italian  than  Gothic. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mauritius,  at  Munster,  the 
stalls  are  of  the  same  mixed  sty  le,  and  are  pro- ' 
bubly  of  about  the  same  date. 

Well-designed  stalls  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  St.Emmeran, 
Raiisbon  ; Sc.  Lambert,  Miloeter ; and  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Freiburg  and  Ratisbon.  They  are,  of 
course,  quite  Italian  in  detail,  but  still  retain 
the  ancient  form  and  arrangement. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  stalls  became  a 
coiilused  heop  of  clouds,  cherubim,  vases,  aud 
shells;  in  face,  anything  but  architectural  fea- 
tures. Hun  iblo  examples  of  these  extravagances 
may  be  seen  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Wiitzburg, 
Worms,  Limburg,  and  Mayence. 
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Proposed  Education  Bill. — The  Education 
Bill  proposed  by  the  ” National  Education 
League”  may  be  summed  up  thus: — 1.  Local 
authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to  see  that 
sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  for 
every  child  iu  their  district,  2.  The  cost  of 
founding  aud  maintaining  such  schools  as  may 
be  required  shall  be  provided  out  of  local  rates  • 
supplemented  by  Government  grants.  3.  All 
schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to 
Government  inspection.  4.  All  schools  aided  by 
local  rates  shall  bo  unsectariau.  5.  To  all 
schools  aided  by  local  rates  admission  shall  be 
free.  6.  School  accommodatioli  being  provided, 
the  State  or  the  local  authorities  shall  have 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of 
suitable  age  not  otherwise  receiving  education.  I 


Century. 
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HUNQERPOBD. 

I AM  afraid  I cannot  gainsay  the  generality  of 
the  remarks  of  “ Gargoyle  ” in  liis  letter  headed 
' “A  llint  to  Hungerford,”  in  your  last  week’s 
issue.  The  good  people  of  the  town  seem  to 
have  bnt  little  spirit  of  progress;  but  for  what 
little  they  do  show  I think  they  ought  to  have 
I credit.  The  “painful”  architecture  of  the  old 
I church  must  be'admitted,  and  it  requires  fully 
three  miles  of  that  distance  which  lends  en- 
I chantment  to  the  view  to  render  it  picturesque 
I among  the  foliage  of  the ' beantiful  valley  of  the 
Konnet.  There  is,  however,  another  church,  a 
1 modern  one,  designed  with  taste ; it  is  built  of 
1 brick,  the  chief  local  material.  It  was  erected 
I two  or  three  years  ago  from  designs  of  Mr.  A. 

1 W.  Blomfield,  who  is  also  architect  of  the 
( Church  school  now  building  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Wesleyans  have  also  just  finished  a hand- 
f some  chapel  opposite  one  of  the  hotels  men- 
I tioncd,  and  it  forms  quite  a feature  in  entering 
t the  town  from  Oxford.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 

] Philips,  of  Swindon,  fr9m  the  designs  of  Mr. 

1 Wilson,  of  Bath,  architect. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I am  happy  to  inform  you 
1 there  is  every  prospect  of  the  “ bideons  Georgian 
t town-hall  ” being  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
( earth  this  year.  The  civic  as  well  as  religious 
( authorities  have  been  exerting  themselves,  and 
i in  all  probability  a new  town-hall  and  corn- 
e exchange — not  “ standing  in  the  gutter,”  bnt  on 
3 a new  site  opposite  the  present  building — will 
E soon  be  commenced,  the  plans  for  which  have 
3 already  been  prepared,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
n upwards  of  2,000?.,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  of 
1 Wantage,  architect. 

I can  quite  endorse  your  correspondent’s 
: censure  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
p pany.  The  station  was  burnt  down  a few  years 
j ago,  and  the  goods  and  cattle  shed  has  ever 
i since  been  made  to  servo  as  well  for  what  the 
' company  seems  only  to  consider  another  class 
) of  cattle,  viz.,  the  passengors.  Observer, 


I oonld  tell  of  some  enriona  things  in  connexion 
with  the  much-vaunted  voluntary  system.  The 
question  is  so  great,  and  the  issues  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  in  a short  letter 
there  is  not  space  to  tonch  one  half  of  the 
matter.  I have  not  yet  stated  why  I agree  with 
the  National  League.  I think  as  so  many  friends 
are  now  so  concerned  about  the  education  of  the 
working  classes,  and  as  some  of  them  are  talking 
such  queer  things  about  our  wants  and  require- 
ments, the  working  men  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a little  for  themselves,  and  ventilate  the 
question  from  their  point  of  view  and  experi- 
ence. And  as  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
well-being  of  the  people  has  always  been 
earnestly  advocated  in  the  columns  of  the 
Builder,  I know  it  maintains  with  the  poet : — 
"That  they  who  seek  the  mind's  improvemeat 
Aid  the  world  in  siding  mind  ; 

As  every  great  commanding  movement 
Servos  not  one,  but  all  mankind.” 

Jack  Plane, 

ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

SEQL’EL  OF  A COMPETITION. 

Barker  v.  Presteign  Burial  Board. — This  was 
an  action  recently  brought  in  the  Hereford 


A WORKING  MAN  ON  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — The  speeches  of  those  who  legislate  for 
1 the  people  are,  in  general,  of  some  interest  to 
1 the  community.  It  may  be  that  their  sayings 
I do  not  show  great  wisdom  or  much  know- 
pledge.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the  thoughts  and 
lopiuions  of  the  men  who  rule  us.  Perhaps  on 
mo  question  of  the  coming  session  of  Parliament 
rwill  there  be  more  conflicting  opinions  than  on 
Ithat  of  national  education.  For  the  last  half- 
century  this  great  question  has  been  muddled 
, 'about, — of  great  importance  for  a short  time, 
land  then  for  a long  time  forgotten.  Royal  Com- 
rmissions  almost  oat  of  number  have  sat,  and 
'evidence  has  been  given  that  the  present  so- 
scalled  educational  system  is  altogether  unsnited 
cto  the  wants  of  a great  nation  and  the  age  we 
live  in,  as  under  id  not  one  in  four  of  the  few 
scholars  that  now  attend  school  receive  a fair 
(elementary  education.  The  agitation  has  not 
(been  continuous.  It  has  as  yet  been  by  fits 
land  starts ; something  like  a bright  meteor 
Ishining  for  a time,  then  receding  to  a glimmer, 
which  gets  fainter,  until  it  is  entirely  lost  sight 
lOf.  Whenever  the  question  has  been  before 
the  people  a large  amount  of  opposition  has  been 
Balled  forth.  The  diflSculty  has  always  been  the 
balancing  of  religious  parties ; and  although  they 
■are  still  at  variance  as  to  what  catechism  or 
idogmas  shall  be  taught,  they  are  still  agreed 
ithat  rather  than  an  unsectarian  system  shall  be 
iestabliahed,  in  which  no  party  shall  have  a pre- 
ference or  gain  an  advantage,  they  will  oppose 
the  new  scheme,  because  it  is  not  denomi- 
uational.  And  it  is  now  a question  whether  the 
ibreakers  which  have  wrecked  so  many  movements, 
and  kept  the  working  classes  in  ignorance,  shall 
again  bar  the  way  to  a thorough  national  system. 
In  this  new  movement  I believe  its  success 
largely  depends  on  the  enlistment  of  working 
men  into  its  ranks,  who  are  aware  of  the 
deficient  state  of  education,  and  who  are 
.n  earnest  to  help  any  movement  to  provide  a 
remedy.  I believe  the  working  men,  who  know 
oh©^  issues  at  stake,  look  with  dismay  on  the 
revival  of  the  sectaries,  and  of  their  amal- 
.^amation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  their  antagonism 
jphich  has  blocked  the  way  ; now  it  is  to  be  their 
union.  I suppose  they  now  feel  the  old  foonda- 
)iona  crumbling  beneath  their  feet,  and  they 
i:now  the  cracked  walls  must  soon  follow.  Still 
(hey  are  determined  to  make  another  effort  to 
naiutain  ignorance  and  inefficient  education. 
I’he  misrepresentations  of  party  papers  and 
(peakers  are  again  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of 


imaginary  dangers,  and  are  calling  loudly  for 
protection  to  existing  rights  and  vested  interests. 

Quite  recently  a public  man  addressed  his 
constituents  on  the  great  question  of  the 
coming  session,  and,  without  doubt,  his  speech 
may  be  taken  as  a fair  resume  of  the  course  the 
Opposition  will  take  when  the  question  comes 
before  Parliament.  Although  the  speech  was 
honoured  with  a leading  article,  there  never  was, 
in  my  opinion,  a more  barefaced  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  placed  before  the  public.  The 
speaker  certainly  could  not  have  known  what  he 
was  speaking  of^,  or  else  he  bad  a very  low  esti- 
mate of  the  understanding  and  discernment  of 
his  hearers.  It  must,  I think,  appear  somewhat 
strange  to  educational  reformers  that  the  advo- 
cates for  upholding  the  present  system  did  not 
think  about  improvement  till  the  agitation  for  a 
national  system  began  ; and  it  is  false  to  state 
that  the  League  wishes  to  pull  down  any  efficient 
school,  and  build  another  at  the  ratepayers’  ex- 
pense, where  the  one  already  established'  is  doing 
its  work  in  a proper  manner.  The  working  men’s 
would-be  educational  friends  are,  it  seems, 
terribly  afraid  they  should  become  “ educational 
paupers.”  It  is  a great  pity  the  speakers  do  not 
give  a definition  of  the  word  “pauper.”  But  I 
suppose  the  word  only  applies  t^o  working  men. 

Some  of  us  know  employers  who  have  sons  being  ' Barker  for 

educated  in  the  Blae-coat  School,  receiving 

board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  an  advanced  eda°  7.  bis  profession  as  an  architect.  The  facts 
cation  free.  I wonder  whether  there  is  such  I f summed  up  as 

a thing  as  middle-class  ednoational  paupers,  j ^ owa. 

If  BO,  they  do  not  seem  very  anxious  for  indo-  i Burial  Board  of  the  town  of  Preatcign 

pendenoe  as  1 never  yet  heard  of  one  who 

Objected  to  his  children  receiving  the  advan-  .---i — >-.  •....  ... 

tage  of  a free  scholarship  in  an  endowed  college 
or  school.  But  I have  yet  to  learn,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  that,  if  schools  are  supported 
by  rates  in  lien  of  fees,  and  that  I,  as  a working 
man,  pay  my  share,  and  my  children  go  to  the 
schools,  in  sending  them  I should  be  a 
panper.  It  appears  to  mo  that  schools  supported 
by  rates  are  more  independent  than  those  that 
are  partially  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions; and,  what  is  more,  they  will  not  be  liable 
to  the  fickleness  and  fluctuation  of  funds,  which 
the  present  voluntary  schools  are  subject  to. 

Some  humiliating  tales  can  be  told,  of  how  the 
present  contributions  are  gathered.  The  clergy- 
man, in  too  many  cases,  is  obliged  to  humble 
himself  to  the  position  of  a beggar.  I myself 
once  heard  one  plead  to  a rich  lady  for  a guinea. 

He  dwelt  npon  the  great  advantages  of  educating 
the  poor ; he  showed  that  it  promoted  law  and 
order;  and'that  it  taughtthem  to  respect  property, 
and  made  the  rich  more  secure.  I heard  the 
commouts  of  the  servants,  and  I felt  even  then 
that  a question  affecting  the  well-being  of 
society  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  hambliug  of 
clergymen  or  voluntary  aid.  If  the  present  sup- 
porters  of  schools  feel  that  it  is  good  to  give,  I 
believe  they  can  still  find  the  means  to  aid  the 
ratepayers  ; and  if  it  cannot  be  arranged,  they 
can  provide  rewards  for  the  most  efficient 
scholars.  The  opponents  of  the  Leagne  state 
“ that  it  is  a parent’s  duty  to  see  that  his  children 
are  well  taught ; and  if  he  has  to  pay  for  it, 
he  will  take_  care  that  he  gets  something  good 
for  his  money.”  Only  think  of  a drunken, 
ignorant  parent,  who  never  learned  so  mucli  as 
the  ABC  himself,  and  who,  to  gratify  his  own 
depraved  appetite,  keeps  his  children  half- 
starved,  caring  about  intellectual  food  ! The 
best  of  the  labouring  classes  are  only  half  in 
earnest  about  their  children’s  education,  because 
they  were  never  taught  much  themselves, 
and  what  they  never  had  or  felt  the  want  of,  it 

is  plaiD  they  wil|  not  be  very  earnest  about  .....  ..  ...  ....  ....... 

obtaining  for  their  children.  As  to  the  choice  enough  already.”  Two  days  after  this  a meeting  was 

held,  at  which  Ur.  Davies  reported  that  Ur.  Huddoii 
would  guarantee  that  the  cost  of  his  design  should  not 
exceed  &)0l. ; and  the  clerk  also  reported  that  Mr.  Edwards 
hid  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  under  a misapprehen- 
sion reapecling  tho  stone,  and  fioding  now  that  ho  was 
expected  to  provide  it,  he  should  withdraw  his  tender. 
Mr.  Haddon’s  plaua  were  thou  substituted  for  plaintiff’s, 
and  advertisements  forfresh  tendersordered  to  be  inserted 
in  the  local  papers.  Ou  seeing  these  plaintiff  wrote  to  the 
clerk,  expressing  hia  astonishment,  and  demanding  an 
explanation;  receiving,  however,  no  reply,  he  wrote  a 
second  letter  direct  to  the  Board,  remouatrating  at  having 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  proceedings,  stating  that 
he  bad  I’ulQIled  all  his  instructions ; and  that  if  a cheaper 
plan  was  all  they  wanted,  they  should  have  applied  to  him 
to_ reduce  the  cost  of  his  design.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
minutes  whether  this  letter  ever  reached  the  Board,  but 
formal  notice  was  subsequently  sent  plaintiff,  “to  state 
the  amount  of  his  claim,"  This  he  did,  his  account 
amounting  to  501. ; the  Board,  however,  made  a counter 
offer  of  2UL  (to  avoid  litigation),  a sum  which  plaintiff' 
declined  to  accept. 

The  defence  amounted  to  this, — That  the  contract  waa 
made  conditional  upon  plaintiff’s  ffnding  a builder  to  carry 
out  his  design  for  7001.,  and  that  he  had  practically  failed 
to  find  such  a one,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Edwards  had  not 
fulfilled  the  Board’s  requirements  as  to  seourity,  and 
furihermore  had  withdrawn  his  estimate  in  the  eonversa- 


the  one  seat  in  by  plaintiff’,  on  condition  that  it  oonld  be 
carried  out  for  7oQl.  In  due  course  the  plaintiff  was 
formally  instructed  to  make  theworkingdrawings,  to  send 
a copy  of  the  plan  to  tho  Lord  Bishop  for  approval,  and 
to  have  bills  of  quantities  prepared  for  the  builders;  a 
resolution  was  also  adopted  agreeing  to  tho  payment  of  5 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay  for  drawing  and  soperiotendence. 
At  the  time  when  the  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
the  local  papers  a strike  existed  in  the  trade,  so  that  only 
two  builders  came  forward,  and  one  of  these  retired  from 
the  field  at  the  last  moment.  The  remaining  tender,  on 
being  opened,  was  found  to  be  within  the  prescribed  limit, 
and  inquiry  respecting  its  author  (Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Leominster)  showed  that  he  had  just  carried  out  a 3,900?, 
contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  a London  architect  and  a 
Government  inspector. 

Nearly  a year’s  delay  now  took  place,  in  conseqnence  of 
an  informality  in  tho  Board’s  formation,  which  necessitated 
its  reconstruction.  The  seven  old  members  were,  how- 
ever, re-elected,  together  with  fresh  ones  in  the  places  of 
two  who  had  resigned.  The  new  Board,  at  ita'first  meet- 
ing, directed  the  clerk  to  request  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Haddon 
(the  author  of  one  of  the  rejected  designs)  to  reiubinit 
their  respective  plans.  This  order,  however,  tho  clerk 
did  not  obey,  but  asked  plaintiff'  simply  to  eend  his  plans 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Board,  “consisting  now  almost 
entirely  of  new  members."  Plaintiff,  suspecting  nothing, 
fell  in  wirh  this  apparently  natural  request,  and  sent  his 
plans.  Then,  without  commnnicating  iu  any  way  with 
him,  the  Board  at  one  meeting  rescinded  all  the  resoln- 
tions  relating  to  his  appointment,  and  at  the  next  decided 
upon  insisting  that  Mr.  Edwards  should  find  security  for 
tho  completion  of  the  contract  (thongh  no  notice  of  this 
had  been  given  in  the  advertisement),  and  further  that 
he  should  bind  himself  to  carry  out  the  work  for  his 
estimate  “ without  any  extras  of  any  description."  To  the 
probable  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Edwards  agreed  at  once  to  tlieae  two  fresh  importations 
into  the  case. 

The  Board  then  took  objection  at  the  next  meeting  to 
the  sureties  named  by  Mr.  Edwards,  adjourned  for  three 
days,  and  required  fresh  names  to  be  supplied  in  the  in- 
terim. By  the  delaying  a post,  and  ante-dating  the  letter, 
the  clerk  is  said  to  have  limited  Mr.  Edwards  practically 
to  one  day  only.  Mr.  Edwards  was  absent  when  the  letter 
arrived,  and  was  thereCore  unable  to  send  an  answer  by 
return  of  post.  The  adjourned  meeting  took  place  next 
morning,  and  a member,  named  Davies,  was  aeputed  to 
ascertain  if  Mr.  Haddon  could  reduce  the  cost  of  his  de- 
sign to  600L  Immediately  upon  his  return  Mr.  Edwards 
weut  to  Presteign,  prepared  with  the  names  of  two  fresh 
sureties  ; the  clerk,  however,  informed  him  that  ho  waa 
“ too  late;"  that  it  was  needless  to  name  these,  the  Board 
proposing  to  employ  Mr.  Haddon,  instead  of  the  plaintiff. 
Tho  clerk  further  said,  that  tho  Board  wished  him  (Ur. 
Edwards)  to  do  the  work,  so  that  he  had  better  s ' ’ 


of  schools,  I wonder  what  power  the  working 
man  has  over  the  present  schools.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  he  docs  not  like  one  school, 
or  the  system  of  teaching,  he  is  forced  to  con- 
tinue at  that  because  there  is  no  other, — he  at 
present  has  no  voice  in  the  election  of  committee 
or  managers, — so  that  working  men  are  forced 
to  take  that  which  is  not  what  they  desire 
or  want.  In  this  great  world  of  London, 
schools  are  not  many,  but  few ; nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  find  a school  which  teaches  an 
average  amount  of  knowledge  ; and  when  found 
there  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ad- 
mittance: the  children  must  be  dressed  after  a 
certain  pattern  ; and  their  hair  must  be  combed 
straight,  not  curled  or  plaited,  as  that  would  be 
imitating  their  betters.  I myself  have  six 
children  to  provide  with  education  ; and, 
although  they  cost  mo  something  like  2b.  Gd,  a 
week,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  I get  but  a poor 
return  for  my  money.  And,  if  space  admitted. 
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tion  that  had  passed  bet^reen  him  and  the  clerk.  Mr. 
Edwards,  however,  iodignaDtly  denied  that  he  had  either 
thought  of  or  mentioned  euot  a thing,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  the  work  and 
procure  the  stone  as  the  epecilicationa  described,  and  as 
ho  had  always  calculated  upon.  The  plaintifl'’a  counsel,  in 
reply,  argued  that  even  if  Mr.  Edwards  had  withdrawn  his 
tender  (improbable  in  the  extreme,  as  it  was  that  he  would 
have  chosen  the  time  and  circumstances  alleged),  the 
plaiDtilf  ought  still  to  recover,  because  the  lime  when  that 
event  was  stated  to  have  taken  place,  was  a year  after  the 
assurance  had  been  given  that  the  work  could  be  carried 
out  for  700i.,  and  the  " conditional’'  element  in  the  con- 
tract applied  to  plaintiff  as  well  as  to  defendants. 

Thejudge  directed  the  jury  that  the  points  for  their 
consideration  were— (1).  Had  the  plaintiff  found  a builder 
to  carry  out  his  design  for  the  amount  named  ? (2).  Had 

this  builder  been  given  fall  opportunity  for  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Board  respecting  the  security  ? (3). 
Did  they  believe  this  builder's  statement  that  he  ^lad  not 
withdrawn  his  tender  ? (4).  Had  a reasonable,  or  rather 

had  any  opportunity  been  atForded  plaintiff  for  substituting 
another  builder,  or  reducing  the  cost  of  his  design  ? 

After  a few  minutes’  consideration,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  ptaintil!',  and  the  costs  were  ordered  to 
follow  the  result. 

Since  the  hearing  of  the  case,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  procure  a new  trial  on  the  ground  of  “ excessive 
damages.”  The  judge,  however,  without  hearing  the 
reply  of  plaintiff’s  counsel,  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict 
of  the  jury. 


VALLANCEY,  THE  IRISH  ANTIQUARY. 

Sin, — I have  just  seen  an  extract  from  your  paper  in  the 
Dublin  Daily  Dipreu  of  the  30th  ult.,  beaded  “ Colonel 
Vallaneey,”  giving  a short  account  of  him  as  the  Irish 
antiquary,  and  as  the  Englishman  in  Ireland  devoting 
bis  time  and  sttention  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  the  Irish  race.  It  also  says,  “The  writer 
made  a search  through  all  the  metropolitan  directories  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  but  failed  to  meet  with  the  name  ; ” 
and,  “ strange  if  hie  hfieen  children  and  their  descendants 
t^aupposing  th^  were  married)  have  died  out.  Perhaps 
in  the  Army  List  or  in  France  aome  of  the  Vallaneey 
parent  stock,  or  English  or  Anglo-Irish  descendants,  may 
be  found.” 

As  one  of  the  descendants,  that  is,  as  grandson  of 
General  Charles  Vallaneey,  I now  write  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  writer  of  the  notice  in  question. 

Of  the  General's  four  sons,  one  only,  the  eldest  son, 
inj’  father,  left  issue  j he,  however,  had  but  ten  children. 
Five  of  his  married  daughters  left  issue ; none  are  now 
living,  though  some  of  their  grandchildren  are.  A aistsr, 
a younger  brother,  and  myself,  are  the  only  grandchildren 
ol  the  (I  eneral's  now  living.  Four  sonsofau  elder  brother, 
deceased,  with  three  of  my  own,  exist  to  carry  down  the 
name  of  Vallaneey.  None  of  the  parent  stock  are  to  be 
found  in  France,  for  roy  grandfather  alone  remained  of 
the  ancient  and  noble  family,  tbe  Marquis  d’Estempes  de 
Vallaneey.  The  General's  grandfather  had  to  fly  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Marquis  and  his  only  son,  General 
Tallaucey’s  father,  both  died  in  exile  in  Flanders,  where 
my  grandfather  was  born.  He  was  sent  to  England  when 
a child,  and  brought  up  by  a relation  on  the  mother's  side. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  and  early  entered  the 
army.  The  ehitean  and  estate  of  Vallaneey,  in  Bcrri, 
were  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  tbe  Crown  until  Louis  Philippe's  time,  when  they  wore 
given  by  that  king  to  Che  famous  minister  and  diplomatist. 
Prince  Talleyrand,  and  are  now  enjoyed  by  his  nephew 
and  heir,  who  has  been  created  by  the  present  emperor 
Duke  de  Velancey.  As  regards  the  valuable  MSS.  sup- 
posed to  have  been  left  by  the  General,  and  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  I have  never  heard  of  them,  nor 
•do  I think  they  exist,  bnt  if  such  there  are,  they  must  be 
in  the  possession  of  my  brother,  who,  from  always  residing 
in  England,  while  my  lot  was  cast  in  India,  enmo  eventually 
into  possession  of  any  papers  of  my  grandfather’s  that 
existed. 

Dinon.  G.  P.  VxtLiifCBT,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 


CAMBRIDGE  CORN  EXCHANGE  COM- 
PETITION. 

Tbe  bIx  designs  received  in  competition  having 
been  referred  to  Mr.  A.  Waterhouge,  that  gen- 
tleman reported  that  he  considered,  on  the 
■whole,  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Edliu  and  Mr. 
E.  R.  Rowe  poBsess  the  greatest  merit. 

" Mr.  Ediin’s  design  is  in  the  Greco-Italian  style,  some- 
what similar  to  that  bo  much  in  vogue  in  German  railway 
stations.  Its  simplicity,  its  inerpensive  detail,  its  business- 
like appearance  and  titness  for  its  purpose,  and  its  varied 
skyline  are  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  specially  commendable 
points.  The  exchange  itself  is  rectangular  on  plan,  giving 
about  9,500  square  feet  of  floor  space;  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  a double  row  of  iron  columns,  dividing  the 
building  into  what  may  be  termed  a nave  and  side  aisles. 
There  are  no  galleries.  Theroomis  lighted  principally  by  a 
continuous  skylight  along  tbe  centre  of  the  roof  of  the 
nave.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  might  prove  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  ease ; but  this  defect,  if 
it  be  one,  might  be  easily  remedied  by  merely  increasing 
the  width  of  tho  space  devoted  to  glass  on  either  side  of  ' 
tbe  roof,  no  structural  alteration  whatever  being  needful. 
There  are,  in  this  design,  no  side-lights,  except  in  the 
gables  in  the  centre  of  each  front,  rising  above  the  general 
line  of  eaves ; each  of  these  is  emphasised  by  a 3-light 
window. 

In  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a lantern,  of  wooden 
construction,  square  ou  plan,  with  a dormer  ou  each  of  its 
sides. 

Internally  the  semi-circular  roof  of  the  nave  has  a 
pleasing  ell’ect.  Abundant  ventilation  is  provided  by  a 
clearstory. 

My  impression  is  that  this  design  would  prove  by  far 
tho  least  expensive  to  carry  out  of  any  submivted  to  you, 
and  tbut  it  could  be  satisfactorily  erected  for  the  sum 
named, — 1,0001." 

Mr.  Rowe’s  design  is  Gothic  in  style.  The 
referee  says : — 

‘‘ In  my  opinion,  it  is,  in  point  of  elevation,  the  most 
attractive  one  submitted  ; at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  main 
building  is  concerned.  It  iapleasing  in  outline  : theoma- 
tnentation  is  not  redundant,  and  ihe  treatment  of  the 


walls  is  good,  both  within  and  without,  especially  the 
arrangement  of  the  buttresses  internally,  from  which 
spring  the  roof-principals.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the, 
walls  in  white  brick,  with  a certain  intermixture  of  red 
brick  in  tho  arches,  which  are  all  either  round  or  seg- 
mental in  form.  Polychromy  is  also  sparingly  introduced  in 
other  ways." 

“ Mr.  Rowe  submits  three  sohemes.  The  plan  (C) 
seems  to  me  decidedly  the  best  of  the  three  submitted  by 
Mr.  Rowe;  it  gives  nearly  11,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Tbe  otherwise  pleasing  effect  of  the  interior  is,  I think, 
somewhat  marred  by  the  diagonal  ties  of  the  circular- 
ribbed  principals,  which  again  are  disconnected  with  the 
tie-beams  of  the  king-post  principals  above. 

The  two  sets  of  retiring-rooms  seem  quite  satisfactory 
in  their  arrangements,  and  the  vestibules  are  good. 

This  design  would  cost,  I believe,  nearly  50  percent, 
more  than  Mr.  Edlin’s." 

A design  by  Mr.  Fawcett  received  special 
mention. 

The  report  was  laid  before  a special  meeting 
of  the  town  council  last  week,  and  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  Mr.  Rowe’s  design  C was 
adopted. 


WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE. 

NEW  ROOMS. 

The  winter  conversazione  was  held  on  tho  7ch 
inst.,  at  the  College,  in  Great  Ormond-atreet, 
and  on  this  occasion  tbe  new  clagB-rooms,  which 
have  been  built  by  Messrs.  Haward,  from  tbe 
designs  of  Mr.  Webbe,  were  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  These  are  erected  on  land  at  the  back 
of  the  house  in  Ormond-atreet,  and  are  plain  in 
construction,  not  to  say  rude.  The  bnilding  is 
of  horse-shoe,  or  rather  magnet  shape, — two 
parallel  blocks  (with  entrance  at  end  of  each) 
connected  by  a semicircular  end,  the  whole 
divided  into  class-rooms  which  open  by  an 
arcade  into  a narrow  corridor  that  runs  round 
tbe  inner  side  of  the  magnet.  Some  columns, 
with  wide  blocks  of  stone  for  capitals,  in  the 
arcade  opening  to  corridor,  afford  an  oppor- 
I tunity  for  carving  hereafter.  The  rooms 
are  all  lighted  from  the  top,  where  the  large 
amount  of  glass  will,  we  fear,  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather,  be  productive  of  in- 
convenience, and  are  to  be  warmed  by  a stove  in 
tbe  centre  of  each  apartment  with  a descending 
flue.  Some  additional  means  for  the  escape  of 
foul  air  and  the  prevention  of  draughts  will  be 
needed  beyond  those  at  present  obvious, 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  been 
discussing  this  subject  in  considering  the  report 
[ of  their  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
: as  to  it,  on  a motion  by  Mr.  Freeman, — That 
j the  Chairman  be  requested  to  seek  an  interview 
I with  the  Home  Secretary  for  tbe  purpose  of  in- 
, quiring  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a measure  founded  upon  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commissiou  ou  Water 
Supply  ; and  also  to  place  before  him  the  Board’s 
general  approval  of  the  report.  To  this  motion 
an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  to 
the  effect  that,  before  seeking  an  interview  with 
the  Government,  the  Board  should  act  upon  the 
recommendation  made  to  Parliament  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  report  dated  27th  June,  1867,  on  the  East 
! London  Water  Supply  Bills,  viz.j — That  the 
^ Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  question  of  a con- 
I stant  supply  of  water,  and  of  communioating, 

I with  the  companies  on  tho  subject,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  to  Parliament,  if  necessary. 
The  Board  had  also  the  Notice  of  Motions  given 
by  Mr.  Roche,  on  the  I7ch  December,  to  con- 1 
aider.  j 

Mr.  Roche  argued  at  some  length  against  the  ! 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  that 
the  Board  of  Works  should  purchase  and  carry 
on  tbe  business  of  the  water  companies.  To  do 
this  they  would  be  compelled,  he  remarked,  to 
borrow  ten  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual 
interest  upon  this  sum,  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent., 
would  be  400,0001.  Rather  than  incur  this 
enormous  expenditure,  he  suggested  that  the 
companies  should  be  compelled  to  give  a con- 
stant supply,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 
Practically,  any  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
of  water  now  furnished  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  would  lead  only  to  waste  j and 
although  there  was  room  for  reform  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  were  supplied, 
the  vestries  possessed  ample  power  to  compel 
tbe  o-wners  of  property  to  obtain  an  adequate 
service  of  water.  He  argued  that  a constant 
supply  could  be  obtained  from  the  water  com- 
panies at  a mnch  less  cost  than  by  the  plan 
proposed  by  tbe  Royal  Commission.  Mr.  New- 
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ton  did  not  agree  in  this  opinion,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  affirm  the 
principle,  not  only  that  a constant  supply  was 
necessary,  but  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a municipal  body.  After  Mr. 
Newton’s  speech,  the  debate  was  again  ad- 
journed. 

Wo  may  here  remark  that  Professor  Frank- 
land  reports  that  the  samples  of  tho  Lambeth, 
Chelsea,  and  East  London  Companies’  waters, 
examined  by  him  during  the  last  month,  all 
contained  living  orgsjiisms.  The  Lambeth 
water  is  said  to  have  been  “very  turbid  and 
unfit  for  domestic  use  without  previous  fil- 
tration.” 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN. 

Foil  some  years  past  the  public  have  with 
justice  called  for  tho  erection  of  a wide  and  level 
bridge  in  plaoe  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin. 

lu  response,  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan,  archi- 
tect, has  submitted  to  the  public  a design  for 
retaining  the  present  structure,  and  forming 
lateral  extensions  to  the  width  of  Lower  Sack- 
villo-street,  viz.,  153  ft.,  presenting  a perfectly 
level  and  uniform  roadway  throughout. 

The  estimate,  prepared  by  an  eminent  firm  of 
Irish  engineers,  has  been  furnished  for  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  structure  within  one  year, 
without  interruption  to  the  traffic  in  any  way, 
at  29,0001. 

The  model  has  been  visited  by  a large  number 
of  porS'jDS,  and  the  most  competent  judges  of 
Buoh  matters,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  traders, 
and  professional  men  most  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  Dublin,  and  in  all  that 
concerns  its  facilities  for  traffic,  its  architectural 
beauty,  and  its  pleasantness  as  a place  of  resi- 
deuce,  have  signed  a statement  of  their  cordial 
approval  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Geoghegan’s 
plan. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
WAKEFIELD. 

In  reference  to  the  complaints  to  the  Privy 
Council  as  to  the  sanitary  state  of  certain  parts 
of  the  borough  of  Wakefield,  a report  to  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  signed  J. 
Netten  Radcliffe,  has  been  made  and  printed.  In 
a summary,  the  reporter  says  ; — that  the  localities 
complained  of  (Bastmoor,  Westgate  Common, 
certain  courtyards  in  Kirkgate,  &c.)  were  in  a 
highly  insanitary  state ; — that  the  middens 
throughout  tho  town  are  radically  filthy;  and 
that  there  is  a want  of  all  proper  provision  for 
the  removal  of  their  contents ; — that  great  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  the  drainage  by 
the  completion  of  the  main  sewers,  but  that  still 
much  requires  to  be  done  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  courts  and  allays  ; that  the  state  of 
the  Chald  and  Ings  Books  (and  Westgate  Beck) 
is  scandalous ; — that  the  local  authority  has 
neglected  in  several  important  respects  to  carry 
out  the  sanitary  powers  entrusted  to  it  j — that 
the  town  is  unhealthy,  particularly  certain  low- 
lying  localities,  and  that  this  unhealthinesa  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  ins-initary  conditions 
complained  of,  and  upon  the  imperfect  ad- 
ministration of  the  sanitary  laws.  Other  points 
are  referred  to ; and  the  report  ends  with  several 
provisional  recommendations. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 

I An  effort  is  needed  in  favour  of  this  society. 
I The  couucil consider  ihat  the  period  basarrived, 
. taking  into  consideration  the  increased  art 
education  of  the  public,  and  the  necessity  for 
insisting  upon  the  proper  recognition  of  arehi- 
tecture  as  a fine  art,  when  a strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  plaoe  the  exhibition  on  a more 
substantial  basis  ; and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
obtaining  the  general  assistance  of  the  profession 
to  secure  a first-rate  exhibition  of  works  in  their 
branch  of  art,  iu  order  that  the  public  may  find 
it  as  much  as  possible  attractive  and  interesting, 
and  be  able  to  form  a fair  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture  in  this  country. 

It  was  anticipated  lastyear,when  the  Academy 
took  possession  of  their  new  premises,  that  they 
would  have  been  able  to  set  apart  at  least  one  of 
their  galleries  for  architectural  drawings  exclu- 
sively, and  with  iucrensed  accommodation  to 
provide  for  a suitable  representation  of  the 
architectural  profession.  Such,  however,  was 
not  tbe  case.  Amongst  the  works  exhibited 
were  only  fifty  architeotnral  drawings,  represent- 
ing the  works  of  about  thirty  arohiteota. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  profession  generally  will 
now  carefnlly  consider  whether  they  desire  that 
their  drawings  shall  be  collected  together  an- 
nnally  for  exhibition,  or,  in  a great  measure, 
be  omitted  from  the  annual  gatherings  of  art 
works  in  London.  Unless,  however,  architects 
are  willing  to  aid  and  support  this  society,  the 
council  will  reluctantly  have,  after  the  next  year, 
to  diseontiuuo  the  exhibition,  as  they  cannot 
otherwise  possibly  hope  to  make  it  either  worthy 
of  the  profession  it  desires  to  represent,  or  of 
the  attention  of  the  general  public.  We  make 
this  appeal,  therefore,  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
fession will  give  it  its  united  help.  Money  is 
wanted  as  well  as  drawings. 


ferent, — the  greatest  excitement  was  productive 
of  the  greatest  noises  when  the  greatest  silence 
was  most  needed.  The  first  necessity  of  the 
plan,  it  was  found,  would  be  the  removal  of  the 
Front  seats  of  the  gallery,  to  enable  the  space 
devoted  to  the  official  part  of  the  court  to  be  so 
arranged  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
space,  and  more  opportunity  to  enable  the  magi- 
strates to  get  from  one  part  of  the  court  to  the 
other  without  going  out  of  it,— a plan  which  had 
been  found  to  answer  well  at  Worcester,  War- 
wick, and  other  places.  The  county  surveyor 
was  consulted  as  to  the  alterations  desirable, 
and  has  reported  on  the  subject.  The  expense  he 
estimates  at  SOOL,  which  includes  the  cost  of  a 
new  gallery  and  increased  acoommodation. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND 
SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

We  are  constantly  asked  from  varions  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  London,  where  a 
School  of  Art  or  School  of  Science  can  be  found. 
The  “ Calendar  of  the  Department  of  Art  for 
1870,”  just  now  published  by  Chapman  & Hall, 
for  a few  pence,  gives  full  lists  of  the  various 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Department,  It 
also  gives  amongst  other  information  suggestions 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish 
to  establish  a science  school  or  class  with  the 
aid  of  the  Department,  and  memoranda  for 
secretaries. 


THE  TOWN  SURVEYORSHIP  OF 
LEAMINGTON. 


CHARLES  I.’S  WATCHES. 


As  "R.” 


SiB,— I haTe  received  the  particulars  of  this  vacant 
appointment  as  advertised  iu  the  Builder  of  this  day,  and 

was  highly  amused  to  see  one  of  the  stipulations  as  to  - - » - u../uuu 

the  engagement,  namely,  that  '■  the  Surveyor  must  not  be  1 was  m Ashburnham  Church,  it  mav  be  interest-  ‘ whinb 

ihm  fnii-n  In..  . • .«  ■ ^ ..  *■  IXiUU 


DETERIORATION  OF  LEAD  PIPES. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  para- 
graph on  the  “ Deterioration  of  Lead  Pipes,’* 


quite  clear  u“DonTh6''Bt  “’'“f  deserves  particular  notice,  as^^  have^o 

n..ny  instaoceB  of  the  kind 


berth  i " molttog  " value.  The  'remaining  LT! 

oerinioraprolessionalman.  C.  E.  reliffs  wnrA  t.hon  *-1.^ 


iv.  i.  1 ~ 1 pipes  connected  with  the  soil-pipe.  In  re- 

relics  were  then  taken  to  the  mansion  of  the  ■ n-ord  tn  thn  /.inoaf  iw  -i  uT  I 

oLiii  remain.  i.t_  .-a  . . 

T,„„„  USA  *1.  i.r.  -a.-r.-  ..  ' *5  “5“®:  making  a thorough  e! 

bend 


THE  BELLS  OF  ST.  CLEMENT’S  CHURCH,  I V A T,vw«.ri?QA  *1,  .;.-i  . ■ cover  the  cause.  On  making  a thorough  exami. 

SANDWICH.  [ tte  SuBte.  Arohmolo’gfcat  SocLtyrColLoLt  Wond  ealrawaT^  th‘’‘“  ‘™‘’' 

MP™Miatr:ft“bt“KeBtB™o'ln“‘‘TS  parmS aSS”; 

Sandwich, -cWs  tho  Builder,  ist  iust,.-I  have  the  best  ^‘^iiurst  to  be  the  best  specimen.  This  a l-in.  air-pipe  was  fixed  in  the  bend  of  the  sod- 

andTJccorn^i:  7^^  lit™  t 

‘h  71  i":t tC'tut 

'»  ’ the  king  was  on  his  way  to  execution,  and  w,.,.,*  ...s ......  t o • 


step  towards  the  reatoration  of  tho  tower,  but  ti 
desperate  resort,  when  all  other  means,  including 
appeal  and  subscription-list,  had  been  tried,”  ana  too  ' ni  i - ■ 

result  was  not  sufRoieut  to  cover  tho  outlay.”  tin  hi3  way  tO  execution,  and  inmost  oases  T fbint  B in  w' 

i 1 ‘P  a®  pr®®6Pt  ojvaer.  ■ Kain-water  supply  had  alu-ays  been  Led.  ' ® ' 


tions  for  au  iiistury  of  Sandwich,  1703,"  is  worth  atteu- 
tion 

“There  are  five  bells,  not  very  tuneable,  and  con- 
sequently of  little  use  but  to  hasten  tho  downfall  of  the 
venerable  steeple  in  which  theyhaug.” 


W.  W.  T. 


S.  J.  Barber. 


The  author  of  the  " Handbook  of  Eastbourne  ” j 
»®y®.  ft®  remainiugl 

oabled  to  sav  that  thev  were  onlv  fit  fr>r  th«  Toolt.-n,...Ar.>  I rot‘03  V^ 


enabled  to  say  that  they  wereVniy'fit  for  tho"mehlDg.VoT  ' “ Wrongfully  removed  thence  to  Ash- 

They  were  made  by  John  nodson  iu  1072,  and  haduoiuter-  ^ burnham  House  by  tho  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  I 
estiug  insoriptions.  ' - . 

I may  add  that  the  sale  of  the  bells,  four  in  number, 
one  of  the  peal  beiug  retained,— took  place  in  a former 


SEWERAGE  AND  STRATEGY. 

Has  it  occurred  to  any  of  our  professional 


incumbency,  and  that  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
M.  Chichester  (by  whom  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully 
received),  “ia  resolutely  bent  on  the  further  restora- 
tion of  tho  ancient  and  massive  edifice  in  all  ita  pristine 
beauty,  and  declares  most  strenuously  against  anything 
approaching  to  modernisation."  Tuomas  Walesbt, 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  IDIOT  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

In  reference  to  a communioabiou  from  “ Coni’ 
petitor,”  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Building  Committee  that  it  ia  their 
intention  to  exhibit  all  the  competing  plans 
before  the  final  decision  ia  given,  and  the  award 
made,  unless  any  competitor  should  intimate  to 
me,  under  cover  of  hia  motto,  his  Objection  to 
his  design  being  exhibited. 

W.  G.  Blatch,  Secretary. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  LONDON. 

Since  our  last  observations  on  this  subject, 
the  Society  of  Arts  have  caused;  tablets  to  be 
fixed  on  houses  formerly  occupied  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  7,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. ; Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  47,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 

Leave  has  also  been  obtained  to  affix  similar 
tablets  to  the  former  residences  of  Lord  Nelson, 
John  Flaxman,  George  Handel,  John  Drydeui 
Sir  W.  Eiackstone,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


the  state  of  which  there  have  been  serious  com- 
plaints. A committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject.  They  soon  ascertained  where  tho 
mischief  lay,  namely,  in  the  projection  of  the 
gallery  and  the  involuntary  noises  which  a large 
number  of  people  must  necessarily  create; 
making  the  transaction  of  the  business  proper 
of  the  Court  very  difficult  indeed.  The  authority 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  this  subject  was 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  in  theatres  and  concert- 
rooms  the  nuisance  of  involuntary  sounds  did 
not  so  much  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
sound,  because  just  at  the  most  particular  crises 
the  audience  were  more  than  usually  interested 
to  listen  5 but  in  courts  of  law  it  is  quite  dif- 1 


........AU;...  .AJ.UUOO  Mjr  UUUXJailUX  AiBUUUrUUaiU.  A 3 f.  J , , — 

Bay  ‘ wroagfally,'  beoanse;!  have  always  under.  I ®®>®®“®ra  what  a very  weak  jomt  m oar  armour 
Blood  that  the  watch  and  the  shirt  were  be-  f pv8®k  would  be,  suppoaing  an  enemy 

qneathed  to  the  Church,  to  be  exhibited  there  “ Ihames  advanomg  upon  London  ? Tho 

‘ for  ever.’  ” ' ^o'^th  01  that  Main  Drainage  sewer  is  the  very 

— 1 key  of  a position,  upon  which  is  rested  the 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  omfPETTTrnN  | B=-(®ty  of  our  great  metropolia.  With  this  stopped 

ii.i\  iiMJittJNAilUWAL  CUMiETITION.  ; up,  a shocking  flood  of  pestilence,  and  an  eruption 

Premiums  of  1,500  francs  (601.)  and  750franca  nnutterable  gases,  would  invade  every  house 
(301.)  are  offered  respectively  for  the  best  two  ^ blow  up  every  highway  ; and  it  is  not  very 
designs  for  a Protestant  church,  to  bo  erected  in  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  (in  time  of 
Crefeld,  Prussia,  and  foreign  architects  are  in-  that  the  ship’s  crew  of  some  rapid  and 

vited  to  take  part  in  the  competition.  The  cost  j impregnable  iron-clad  might,  by  a coup  de  mairh 
of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed  206,000  franos  ■ Barking,  fling  back  our  accumulated  river 
(8,24DZ.),  exclusive  of  organ  and  bell-tower,  i of  sewage  upon  unhappy  London  by  merely 
Materials  and  workmanship  cost  less  there  than  j destroying  certain  machinery  and  flinging  the 
in  France.  The  Jury,  of  five,  includes  three  ‘ ioto  a tunnel. 

architects,  — one  from  Dusseldorf,  one  from  I Ought  we  not  to  take  in  peace  some  pre- 
Cologne,  and  a third  of  Crefeld.  The  conditions,  I cautions  against  so  frightful  a possibility  of  war  ? 
plan  of  site,  and  lists  of  prices  may  be  obtained  Should  not  a strong  defensive  work  fortify  some 
bv  writing,  post-paid,  to  the  “ Preslytere  de  those  desolate  and  olfactory  Essex 

VEglisa  Evang&lique  de  Crefeld."  The  designs  ' marshes,  so  as  to  hinder  a sadden  descent  upon 
are  to  be  sent  in  under  motto  before  the  Slst  of  main  sewer?  Or,  better  still,  considering 
March  next.  j the  health  and  comfort  of  gunners,  should  wo 

I not  make  surer  of  the  defences  already  in  exist- 
ON  THE  MANUPAOTHRE  OF  PORTLAND  at?'**’”?  Otatham,  with,  perbaps, 
CEMENT  addition  of  a stationary  turret-ship  in  the 

j Thames,  handy  enough  to  serve  as  a floating 
Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester,  I ' fortress,  by  way  of  strengthening  this  weakest 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  cement . point  in  the  defences  of  London  ? M.  F.  T. 
works  at  Hailing,  and  think  the  following  j ^ 

remarks  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  I 

readers.  I therefore  submit  them  to  you  for | SUGGESTED  NEW  ROAD:  LONDON, 
insertion  in  your  journal.  j Sir, — The  site  for  the  new  buildings  of  the 

Portland  cement  is  manufactured  from  a Post-office  Department  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand 
species  of  grey  chalk  quarried  from  the  cliff,  is  now  cleared  out,  but  is  as  yet  unbuilt  on  Is 
I and  mixed  with  river  mud  (generally  brought  it  too  late  again  to  suggest,  what  has  been 
’ sometimes  before  mooted,  but  perhaps  never 

. ..  .....  under  circumstance  more  favourable  than  now  ? 

— the  formation  of  a new  street  due  north  from 
the  centre  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  which  should  be  carried  to  the  junction  of 
Old-street-road  and  Goawell-road,  by  the  Charter- 
house Gardens.  This  street,  if  of  adequate 
width,  the  Post  • office  new  building  on  one 
side,  with  the  buildiogs  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  the  Charter- 
house,  or  its  successor  on  the  other,  with  such 
other  public  buildings  as  so  great  an  opportunity 
would  invito  on  either  side,  and  with  the  beauti- 
ful outline  of  the  noble  cathedral  at  the  end, 
might  be  made  the  finest  street  in  Europe,  and 
of  equal  convenience  with  any.  It  need  not  all 
bo  done  at  once ; but  let  all  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  be  so  planned  as  to  suit  that  arrange- 
ment, allowing  the  present  old  buildings  to 
remain,  to  be  removed  as  circumstances  may 
favour.  A.  B, 


IMPROVING  THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  A » . - ^ --  x -r 

CRIMINAL  COURT.  ! manner  : — The  smaller  pieces  of  chalk 

Aw.  iv  TT  r J c - ' ! larger  being  kept  for  making  lime)  and  a 

AT  tne  ilereiord  Sessions,  an  acconnt  has  been  due  proportion  of  mud  are  placed  in  a wash- 
given  of  proceeding  towards  the  improvement  { mill,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cause 
Criminal  Court,  about ; them  to  amalgamate  freely;  it  is  then  run  off 
into  becks,  and  allowed  to  settle  for  a few  days. 
The  sediment  thus  obtained  is  then  conveyed  to 
a drying  ground,  floored  with  iron,  and  heated 
by  flues  uudorneatb,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  a day  or  two.  When  cold,  it  is  placed  in  a 
kiln,  and  burnt  into  a hard  substance,  which  is 
afterwards  ground  into  a fine  powder  in  a mill. 

The  strongest  cement  ia  of  a bluish  grey 
colour,  sets  slowly,  and  weighs  about  122  lb.  per 
bushel. 

The  quick-setting  cement  is  of  a brownish 
hue ; owing  to  too  large  a proportion  of  mud, 
and  being  not  sufficiently  burnt  is  light,  turns 
out  weak;  and  generally  flies  or  bursts  the  work. 

Herbert  W.  Dale. 
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THE  FLEET  DITCH. 

Will  one  of  yonr  correspondents  kindly  inform 
me  how  the  old  Fleet  ditch  was  brought  under 
or  over  the  Regent’s  Canal  ? When  this  canal  was 
constrncted, — I think,  bnt  I forget  the  date  of 
such  construction, — the  old  ditch,  which  I well 
recollect  as  a boy  at  Camden-town  in  18i0~42, 
ran  as  a rather  pretty  country  stream,  getting  a 
little  sewery,  though,  past  the  gardens  of  the  Old 
Castle  Tavern,  Kentish -town;  plashed  down  a very 
deep  arch  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  Clarence- 
road  ; and  emerged  again  at  the  corner  of  Pratt- 
street,  running  through  GoodalTs  grounds 
(Messrs.  G.,  the  card-makers)  ; and  again  going 
under  by  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  reappearing 
at  Battle  Bridge  road.  How  did  the  Regent’s 
canal,  which  outs  the  Camden-road,  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  venerable,  albeit  dirty, 
stream  ? Was  the  stream  culverted  under  the 
canal,  and  where,  or  taken  np  by  pipes  ? 

Though  the  source  of  the  Old  Fleet  is  givenT 
generally  as  at  Hampstead,  there  is  a very  good- 
sized  branch  which  rises  at  Highgate,  near  the 
Cemetery,  flows  through  the  Fortess-terrace 
fields,  and  joins  the  larger  branch  at  Mansfield- 
place,  Kentish-town.  We  juveniles,  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  looked  upon  the  Old  Fleet  with  a 
sort  of  myatcrions  awe.  C.v.uden. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Three  meetings  were  held  on  the  10th  inst.  to 
promote  this  exhibition.  The  first  was  a con- 
ference of  delegates  of  workmen  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  including  dele- 
gates  from  Odessa,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
which  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Joho-strcet,  Adelphi.  After  the  confer- 
ence, a number  of  the  delegates  and  other  friends 
of  the  movement  dined  together  at  Mr.  Carlo 
Gatti’a  new  establishment  under  the  arches  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  dinner.  In  the 
eveniug  a public  meeting  was  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  in  view,  when 
various  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed. 

At  Cambridge,  on  Friday  evening  in  last  week, 
a public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  to 
take  into  consideration  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed exhibition,  and  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  conference  in  London.  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Brown,  deputy-mayor,  presided, 
and  the  body  of  the  hall  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Fowler,  M.P,,  addressed  the  audience. 


A NEW  PIANOFORTE  AND  MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT,  DUBLIN. 

The  opening  of  Messrs.  Cramer  & Co.’s  new 
pianoforte  gallery  and  music  warehouse,  15,  West- 
moreland-street,  Dublin,  has  been  inaugurated 
by  a d^jeCine>-,at  which  a large  number  of  friends 
were  present.  The  new  establishment  has  been 
erected  in  Westmoreland-street,  on  the  site  of 
that  formerly  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Marcus 
Moses  & Co.  The  front  is  of  a mixed  style  of 
arohitectnre,  — Italian-Gothic,  with  modifloa- 
tions.  The  upper  portion  is  built  chiefly  of 
white  and  coloured  bricks,  pierced  by  circular 
bood^  windows,  with  limestone  dressings,  head 
mulliona,  and  carved  bosses,  resting  on  limestone 
pillars,  with  foliated  capitals.  The  arcade  of  the 
upper  floor  is  one  series  of  limestone  columns,  | 
with  ornamental  capitals.  The  entire  front  is 
surmounted  by  a cornice  of  the  same  stone,  sup- 
ported  on  large  consoles.  The  shop  front  is 
composed  of  two  lar^  polished  mahogany  sashes, 
with  plate-glasa  windows ; the  porch  at  the 
entrance  is  also  of  mahogany,  and  the  flooring  is 
composed  of  teaselated  pavement.  The  first 
wareroom  is  about  50  ft.  square,  and  from  this 
two  broad  flights  of  stairs  of  eight  steps  each, 
under  two  arches,  supported  by  metal  columns, 
with  ornamental  capitals,  lead  into  a large  ware- 
room.  This,  which  will  be  the  principal  ware- 
room,  is  very  extensive,  and  a gallery,  10  ft. 
wide,  runs  along  two  sides  of  it.  The  gallery  is 
also  sapported  by  metal  columnaof  an  ornamental 
character.  This  apartment  is  lighted  by  clear- 
story windows  from  the  top.  All  the  pillars  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  Aberdeen  marble  by  Mr. 
Batteraby,  of  Stephen’s-green,  who  is  decorating 
the  interior.  The  roof  is  supported  by  circular 
principals,  which  are  exposed  and  carved. 
Messrs.  Cramer  & Company  have  opened  a com- 
munication with  a portion  of  the  building  that 
was  formerly  the  Agricultural  Bank,  and  also 
With  their  premises  in  Fleet-street,  so  that  the 


entire  concern  is  now  one  of  the  largest  ware- 
houses in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  William  G. 
Murray,  of  Dublin,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
bnilding  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  D.  Crowe  & 
Son,  also  of  Dublin.  The  grates,  hot-water 
apparatus,  and  ohimneypieces  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Maguire  & Sons,  ironmongers. 
Tbe  firm  of  Alderman  Gregg  & Son  supplied  the 
gas-fittings.  The  mahogany  fittings  and  counters 
have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Byrne  & 
Sons. 


gocrits 

Indian  Works  and  English  Engineers  ; A Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  By  John  Boukxe,  C.E.  Longmans 
& Co. 

The  objectionable  treatment  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
India,  is  here  brought  specially  under  the  notice 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

" I^believe,”  siiys  Mr.  Bonrne,  “ that  the  indignation 
which  has  been  exoited  bo  widely  among  cirii  engineers  by 
the  charge  respecting  the  receipt  of  commission — and 
which  most  of  them  believe  was  intended  to  be  understood 
in  one  sense,  while  not  incapable  of  being  explained  in 
another— will  do  more  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  physical  improvement  of  India  than  any 
oircuiQslance  which  has  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  that 
country.  Of  course,  the  military  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  cannot  expect  that  the  civil  engi. 
neers  will  ever  again  be  able  to  act  with  them  with  any 
cordiality  ; and  by  tbeir  intended  impeachment  of  both 
the  probity  and  skill  of  an  educated,  large,  and  influential 
profession,  they  have  not  merely  provoked  inquiry  into 
the  sGluence  of  their  own  skill,  and  the  sublimity  of  their 
own  virtue,  but  have  opened  issues  they  will  never  be  able 
to  close.  The  railway  works  which  have  been  carried  out 
iu  India  by  English  engineers,  spite  of  a few  failures  in 
the  bridges  of  one  particular  line,  have  been  executed  in 
a skilful  and  creditable  manner,  and  have  been  completed 
in  tbe  course  of  a few  years,  while  the  whole  works  of  the 
antecedent  century,  during  which  military  men  have  been 
alone  employed  upon  such  undertakings,  have  been  few  in 
number,  and,  in  general,  poor  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion— tbe  native  idea  generally  shining  through  a thin 
varnish  of  European  art  apparently  elaborated  from 
books." 

The  zeal,  talent,  and  sagacity  manifested  by 
several  of  the  military  oflicers  stationed  in 
India,  however,  and  especially  those  of  the  old 
Bast-India  Company’s  service,  is  recognised  by 
the  author.  Some  of  them,  be  remarks,  with 
mneh  technical  knowledge,  have  united  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country  and  the  language 
which  cannot  be  possessed  by  new  comers,  and 
whose  services  it  would  be  a public  loss  not  to 
utilize  by  some  suitable  arrangement.  But  if 
the  work  of  improvement  is  now  to  be  begun  in 
earnest,  he  adds,  it  is  by  an  organisation  of  civil 
engineers,  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  that  the 
duty  mast  be  performed  ; and,  in  general,  mili- 
tary  men  will  be  most  useful  with  their  regi- 
ments in  the  hills,  directing  them  in  the  con- 
struction  of  roads  and  works  of  strategical  im- 
portance, many  of  which  are  required  iu  India, 
and  which  the  troops,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  in  idleness  or  dissipation,  should  be  in- 
duced to  undertake,  under  tbe  direction  of  their 
officers. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy,  adaptedfrom 
the  last  German  Edition  of  Professor  KerVs 
Metallurgy.  By  Willtaji  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  and  Ernst  Eohrig,  Ph.  D.,  M.E.  In  3 
vols.  Yol.  III.  London : Longmans,  Green, 

& Co.  1370, 

Referring  to  the  favourable  remarks  on  the 
second  volume  of  this  valuable  work  which  we 
made  in  a leading  article  on  May  15th,  1869,  we 
have  now  to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
third  and  last  volume,  which  treats  of  Steel, 
Fuel,  and  the  Materials  for  Fnrnaces ; and  con- 
tains a Supplement,  including  a Glossary  of 
Teebuioal  Terms,  and  a classified  Index.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  115  wood  engravings. 

This  work  supplies  a want  long  felt  in  England, 
of  a complete  and  practical  treatise  on  metal- 
lurgy. Although  the  authors  have  taken  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Professor  Kerl  as  the 
groundwork  of  their  labours,  they  have  given 
much  practical  information  and  many  useful 
processes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Kerl. 
This  additional  information  brings  np  the  trea- 
tise to  the  present  time.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  respect  to  steel. 

From  so  elaborate  and  detailed  a work  it  is 
not  easy  to  select  anything  like  a fair  specimen. 
We  may  condense,  however,  a few  of  the  remarks 
on  the  manufacture  of  steel  given  in  the  outset. 

Steel  from  Pig-Iron. 

Steel  may  be  produced  from  pig-iron  : — 

1.  By  oxidising  Part  of  its  Carbon. — This 
oxidation  may  be  performed  at  a glowing  red 


heat  and  at  anieliing  heat.  On  exposing  suitable 
pig  to  a continued  glowing  heat  with  an  admission 
of  atmospheric  air  (Tnnner’a,  Weber’s,  and 
Lohmann’s  methods),  the  resulting  steel  will  be 
cheap  but  variable  in  its  properties.  We  may 
here  also  mention  the  method  introduced  by 
Herrzeel  and  Panlis,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
heat  pig-iron  in  contact  with  steam,  and  Eaton’s 
method  of  heating  pig-iron  together  with  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  in  i 
the  fused  pig-iron  may  be  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  blast  (the  production  of  natural  steel  i 
in  open  fires,  and  Bessemer’s  process),  or  i 
of  air  draught,  which  is  employed  in  the  pro-  i 
duction  of  puddle  steel  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  | 
Steam  is  seldom  employed,  in  which  case  I 
(Sabatier’s  method)  the  oxidation  cf  the  carbon 
takes  place  chitfly  through  the  formed  oxidised 
iron.  When  producing  natural  and  pnddle  steel 
special  fuel  is  employed  for  melting  down  the 
pig-iron  and  for  keeping  up  the  fused  state 
during  the  conversion  process ; whilst  in  Besse- 
mer’s process  tho  required  temperature  is 
sustained  bycondactingblastinto  the  fusedmetal, 
thus  causing  an  oxidation  of  iron  and  carbon. 
The  oxidation  of  the  carbon  in  the  fused 
pig-iron  may  be  effected  also  by  an  addition  of 
oxidising  substances,  such  as  pure  rich  iron 
oresj&c.  The  most  important  is  Heaton’s  process, 
in  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  the  oxidising 
agent.  Uchatins  has  produced  a steel  adapted 
for  various  purposes  by  melting  in  crucibles 
granulated  pig-iron  with  roasted  magnetic  or 
spathic  iron  ore,  and  a small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  By  varying  the  proportions  of 
metal  and  ore,  and  especially  by  the  addition  of 
a certain  quantity  of  malleable  scrap-iron,  a 
softer  or  milder  steel  may  be  obtained.  Tunner 
doubts  the  value  of  this  method,  as  the  result  is 
uncertain,  and  also  as  the  crncibles  are  more 
wasted  or  corroded  than  in  Chenot’s  method. 
Obuchow  produces  cast-steel  by  melting  pig-iroa 
with  magnetic  iron  ore,  titaniferous  iron  sand, 
malleable  scrap  iron,  araenious  acid,  saltpetre, 
and  clay,  or  by  fusing  pig-iron  with  an  addition 
of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  arsenious  acid.  A 
more  uniform  production  may  be  obtained  by 
replacing  the  iron  ore  by  finely  divided  heated 
pig-iron,  and  fusing  it  with  finely  divided  pig- 
iron  which  has  nob  been  heated,  aud  with  an 
addition  of  brown  atone. 

2.  By  Fusing  Pig-Iron  in  Admixture  with 
Wroiight-Iron. — This  principle  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Karsten.  These  methods  yield  a more 
uniform  product  than  the  methods  invented  by 
Chenot  and  Uchatiua,  supposing  that  suitable 
raw  materials  have  been  applied  in  both  cases. 
We  may  here  mention  Obersteiner’s  method, 
which  is  adopted  at  Gefle  in  Sweden,  &c.,  and 
which  consists  of  a fusion  of  pig  with  wrought 
iron ; and  Cowper’s  method,  consisting  of  a 
fusion  of  pig-iron  with  wrought-iron,  and  with 
an  addition  of  oxide  of  iron  and  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium.  Price  & Nicholson’s  method  consists 
in  melting  malleable  iron  with  refined  metal. 

Mr.  Siemens  has  applied  hia  regenerative  gas 
furnaces  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  a 
mixture  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  on  the  open 
bed  of  the  furnace;  this  (known  as  Siemens- 
Martin’s  process)  undoubtedly  is  the  cheapest 
method  and  allow'S  the  production  of  large 
masses. 

Steel  from  Wrought  Iron  by  Carbonisation. 

This  process  may  be  performed  either  at  the 
temperature  of  fusion  or  below  the  melting- 
point. 

In  tho  latter  case  the  bar  iron  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  solid  or  gaseous  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  operation  is  termed  cementation; 
soft  puddled  steel  is  sometimes  also  cemented, 
to  render  it  richer  in  carbon  and  harder,  if  the 
steel  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  rails,  &o. 

Yarious  methods  may  be  employed.  The 
methods  of  producing  the  Indian  cast-steel  or 
wootz,  the  real  aud  imitation  Damascus  steel,  &c., 
may  be  mentioned.  Wootz  is  made  from  malle-  | 
able  iron  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  charged 
in  quantities  of  1 lb.  weight  in  clay  crncibles, 
with  about  10  per  cent,  of  dried  wood.  Musheb 
melts  wronght-irou  iu  admixture  with  coal  and 
manganese.  Farrar  used  an  admixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  ferro-cyanido  of  potassium,  and  man- 
ganese (method  of  the  Damascus  Steel  aud 
Iron  Company  of  New  York)  ; Heath  uses  , 
carburet  of  manganese. 

Howell’s  bemogeneous  metal  is  the  softest  and 
moat  tenacious  kind  of  cast-steel;  it  is  poorest 
in  carbon,  and  stands  between  hard  cast-steel 
and  soft  iron,  as  fine-grained  wrought  ii'on  stands 
between  puddled  steel  and  soft  iron.  Homo- 
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geneoas  metal  fa  most  frequently  produced  by 
melting  very  pure  malleable  iron  with  one- 
fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  part  of  charcoal  powder  : 
It  IS  also  produced  by  melting  pure  malleable 
iron  in  small  pieces  with  about  50  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  scraps  of  cast-steel,  or  by  melting 
wroiight  iron  with  an  addition  of  spiegeleisen° 
the  homogeneous  metal  sometimes  results  from 
the  Bessemer  process.  In  the  form  of  plates, 
and  applied  to  coating  vessels,  it  resists  the 
action  of  sea-water  better  than  iron  plates,  and 
la  also  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  rails, 
tabes,  Ac.  ' 

A P terms  half-steel  (produit  mixte)  a pro- 
duct fit  for  rails;  the  inside  consists  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  outside  is  coated  with  cast-steel, 
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cheaper  more  quickly  produced,  and  requiring 
no  remelting  m crucibles.  Siemens’s  steel  and 
Heaton  a steel  are  likely  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion With  Bessemer’s  steel. 

Mr.  Bessemer,  we  observe,  however,  has  iust 
patented  a aeries  of  further  improvements. 


glisolfiiiuir. 


Acqiiiroment  of  Property  for  llvorpool 
Corporation  Improvements.  — Mr,  J.  J 

Aston,  Q.O.,  and  a jury,  have  awarded  compeni 
aation  for  certain  property  and  land  sitnated  al 
auu  tuB  OUDSIQG  18  coated  With  cast-steel.  I the  corner  of  St  Anne-atreAl  -a  c 

Cl^jicat  on  of  Steel  according  to  the  Treat.  Great  Ricbmond-ftreet  opposite  to  St  A 
he  e ’It:  ''5'  “"y  ^‘'"“^“aconeistbg’ofXe  Ls-ho®! 

these  methods  is  more  or  less  uniform,  and  is  Uouse  yard,  and  a building  formerlfiisPrS  n« 
rendered  homogeneous  either  by  the  operationof  werv.  Onlv  n.  r>f  Fu ®?‘^»®2,bre- 

fusion,  when  it  is  termed  casUteel,  or  by  a 
repeated  welding  and  forging  or  rolling,  in  which 

msrt  f.ho  rtforlnr.*.  ...in  u_  __ti  y . . 


.L  - “s  'Jr  roiling,  in  which 

case  the  product  will  be  called  shear-sieel.  The 
term  cast-steel  is  also  now  and  then  applied  to 
the  inferior  sorts  of  steel  obtained  by  melting  pic^ 
with  malleable  iron  or  with  oxidising  agents, 
Cast  and  shear  steel  may  be  equal  in  tenacity  and 
hardness  supposing  both  to  be  prodnced  from 
good  pig.irou ; on  the  other  hand,  a more  homo- 
geneous product  results  from  melting  than  from 
welding  and  forging,  if  an  inferior  pig-iron  has 
been  employed  ill  its  production.  An  improve- 
ment of  the  cast-steel  is  attempted  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  certain  substances,  thus  producincr. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  addition,  platinum 
steel,  silver  steel,  tungsten  steel,  »ko.  Steel 
which  shows  a pattern  npon  etching  a polished 
. section  with  acids,  is  called  damasked  steel. 
Ihe  additions  given  to  the  steel  either  do  not 
act  at  all,  or  only  m such  a manner  as  to  remove 
injurious  substances,  such  as  sniphur,  silicon,  &c., 
with  which  they  combine  and  become  scorified  • 
riTp  flf«  the  case  with  manganese 

■ (Heath  s patent)  • the  additions  seldom  enter 
J into  the  steel. 

^ Olassifieation  oj  Steel  according  to  its  AppUca- 
i '“‘“'lea  for  the  manafactnre  of 

tools  IS  produced  from  the  best  kinds  of  raw  or 
oemeut  steel,  which  may  be  refined  either  by 
t fusion  or  by  welding  and  forging.  Steel  rl 
’ hardness  combined  with  great 

.<  tenacity  for  cutters,  &o,,  la  prodnced  from  welded 
1 cement  steel  prodnced  from  Swedish  iron  in 


The  National  Education  League.— A 

meeting  of  representative  working  men  ha,s 
been  held  at  Birmingham,  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  the  Education  League.  Mr.  G.  Dixon. 
M.P.,  presided,  and  in  his  address  said  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  League  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberals,  and,  as  a rule,  its  epno- 
neuts  were  Conservatives.  He  asked  the  20  000 
Birmingham  men  who  voted  for  the  Liberals  at 
the  last  election  to  join  the  League,  because 
there  was  great  doubt  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  working  classes  regardini? 
the  question  of  education.  A large  number  of 
trade.umonists  and  other  working  men  took  part 
m the  discussion,  and  an  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval  of  the  plan  of  the  League  was  expressed. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  exuca- 
tive,^ spoke  of  the  “ vexed  question  of  Bible  read- 
League  did  not  make 
the  Bible  a text-book.  The  subscriptions  have 


r\  r usea  as  a Ore- 

wery.  O^ily  a portion  of  the  propertv  in  Question  tii.»  i?-ui  j.  ..  i , ' <=> — — 

was  sought  to  be  acquired  by'the  corporation  • bill-  ^ © a text-book.  The  subscriptions  have 

JpeSlrr“Tbritere-t“i.e°/iutXir 

Ur  hZw  ^ ‘“.“M  St.  Paneras  to  the  Central 

fhobn  ‘he  Iwd  with  Lea^on  School  District,  and  haye  required  the 

tZw  1 ‘‘f  P®*-  yara,  the  ■aeaagera  of  the  West  London  School  DMrtat 

total  value,  including  the  value  of  the  buildings  I Parchaso  the  Schools  of  the  St.  Paneras 
as  old  materials,  being  variously  estimated  from  ' |“a>'a>an3  at  Leavesden,  near  Watford.  The 
tion°Mr'’'R^'’  ■ ‘58.  3d.  For  the  corpora.  i “‘“-‘e  that  they  propose  tounito  theparishes 
Sor.'h  on  “ ““‘““‘‘“a  “>at  the  land  was  ' “fgarot  and  St.  John,  Westminster  to 

worth  no  more  than  30s.  per  yard.  Mr.  Walter  | ‘he  pansh  of  St.  George,  Hanover-snnare  which 
“n’’’  ‘h“‘,^‘ho  value  of  the  slip  of  "‘'1  introduce  an  additional  number  of  children 

laud  actually  required  by  the  corporation,  at  21..  “"I  ’'horn  accommodation  will  have  to  bo 


1 1 . ,,  *aiuo  oi  me  Slip  ot 

land  actually  required  by  the  corporation,  at  2i. 
per  yard,  including  the  damage  done  to  the 
building,  and  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale, 
would  be  7011.  16s.  Assuming  the  whote  to  be 
taken,  he  valued  the  land  at  303.  per  yard,  and 
tne  building  m its  present  state  at  l,162i  23  fid 
which,  after  deducting  the  ground  rent,  made  a 

oZ'  evidence  was 

given.  Ihejury  returned  a verdict  for  3,000i, 


The  Serpentine.— Groat  oomplaints  are 
being  made  as  to  the  slow  progress  made  towards 
the  levelling  and  purification  of  the  Serpentine. 
At  present  little  more  has  been  done  than  to 
draw  off  the  water  and  expose  the  filthy  decayed 

Stem  the 

bottom  of  the  lake.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
clear  away  the  whole  of  the  mud,  which  ranges 
in  depth  from  2 ft.  to  12  ft.  over  the  whole  a?ea 


ppreference  to  cast-steel,  which  is  IpCd  I’n  f 0^0^]  TZutTo  700^™ 

. the  manufacture  of  objects  of  less  importance  “5001  = o -o  _ .,  . .=•  “"'•“■■m 

In  the  manufacture  of  tools  it  is  very  necessarv  to  that 

which  Regent’s  ParksT  b'uru^^on 

rmndpl  r ^ preference  given  to  the  approved  off,  it  was  discovered 

iSnOTsivJ  expensive,  and  it 

■ Wr  Z '''■7  ia  England  ’'““““‘''ieently  determined  to  remove  the 

iof  the  r“P  °‘'®‘'‘'°‘''’'"’P™5uotion  ‘heagli  not  the  whole  of  the 

.bLs  „h  “'.““‘-“eeli  ‘he  cemented  ,“‘*P°'’er  the  bottom  with  a mixture  of 

Ztod  P'eees  ore  carefully  ‘'““'■on  Olay.  In  future  the  lake  will 

ZieiH  as  quickly  as  possible  in  clay  sapplied  with  wattr  from  the  Chelsea  Water, 

crucibles,  but  not  m plumbago  crucibles.  In  ^^rks,  and  there  will  be 


Cny.  -uxAiL.uuai  uumoer  oi  ebUdren 

tor  whom  aocommodation  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided; and  whilst  the  schools  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Ashford  were  intended  to  provide 
accommodation  for  only  600  or  620  children,  the 
Leaveai^n  school  will  accommodate  700  chil- 
dren.  The  builder’s  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  schools  at  Leavesden  is  37,545Z.,  only  about 
4,0001.  more  than  the  architect’s  estimate  for  the 
Ashford  schools.  The  schools  at  Leavesden  may 
be  completed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  occupation 
in  the  coarse  of  four  or  five  months. 


Tho  Contracts  for  tho  Oswestry  Wow 
Boseryolr.-Mr.  Coker,  of  Clapham,  was  the 
Bncoessful  tenderer  for  the  new  reservoir,  havino- 
agreed  to  make  it  for  8501.,  whilst  his  five  comt 
‘5“““  above  l.lOOi.  more 
an  he  had  done,  and  the  next  above  him  6002. 
more,  the  Jeters  being,  respectively,  as  fol- 

?Vi«  Z la  employed  in  I “*  acres,  level  it  to  a uniform  Whittington,  1,4502.;  Mr. 

, Tn  •mportance.  5 ft.,  and  cover  it  with  concrete  S J Jaynes,  1,4552.  • 

' necessary  used  for  the  ornamental  water  in  f "j  T'®’  Roberts,  1,8172.  - 

■ the  same  quality  of  steel,  which  f the  Regent’s  Parks  j but  upon  ^oker,  however,  die- 

tmndpl  preference  given  to  the  approved  ‘drained  off,  it  was  discove^red  ^eft  out  an  item  of  4102., 

iniodes  of  production,  thrmo-h  fViotr  I that  this  ulan  woulH  La  frxrN  - . and  wished  to  amend  his  contract  to  1 260’* 

‘o  "ffev  it  ‘n  Mr.  Ward  for 
l,.00i.  Failing  this,  Mr.  T.  E.  Minshall  C E 

iL  e"‘i“=“e  of 


mruoiblos.  but  not  iu'plumbago'  crueihlar  g 
Siyna  the  shear-stool  produced  from  raw  steel  is 
Also  more  expeusive  than  cast-steel : it  is  said  to 
possess  more  tenaoity  than  cast-steel  and  equal 
iardness.  At  present  the  paddle  steel  prm 
dueed  from  good  charcoal  pig  . iron  has*^  in 
imany  oases  entered  into  competition  with  the 
raw  and  cement  steel,  especially  when  the  steel 
s intended  for  the  manufacture  of  tools 
is  these  sorts  of  steel  are  worked  into  the  moat 


■ , - mu  UB  an  outltt  com- 

municating with  the  main  drainage,  and  the 

toirthr?' '7  “"‘P'y  “'amselvos 

into  the  lake  have  been  diverted. 


— —.xxw  opeciucatioDs  ana  estimate  of 
the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith  and 
report  to  the  council.  It  is  assorted  that  the 
surveyor  could  save  the  town  at  least  2001.  on 
the  transaction,  if  allowed  to  employ  the  men 
for  the  local  Board. 


at  livorpool— The 


X..10U  up  wiDQ  ear 

the  entranoo  to  the  mine  choked  up.  Two 
f ‘■“’'a  a distance  of 

-*.l  I ir.  o t*  i rijt.  x1  I-  v 1 . . 


_ CUD  rvuiK-Bu  inco  tile 

ranous  small  objects,  and  ore  also  drawn  out  Lfo' fr;?  ”“™a  uown  a distanoe  of 

nto  very  thm  dimensions,  thus  increasing  their  ,'71  -Z  ‘=>1.  and  the  persons 

l-aluo  very  considerably,  the  application  of  a bodies  being  buried 


■alue  very  considerably,  ' the  applicaS  of  a 
[upenor  quality,  containing  a larger  amount  of 
tarbon,  is  required ; otherwise  the  repeated 
leatmga  required  will  extract  too  much  of  the 
larbon,  and  render  the  steel  too  soft.  Cast-steel 
0 often  employed  instead  of  iron  for  large  cast- 
ligs,  when  it  must  he  cheap,  only  slightly  hard 

‘‘inds  of  steel  are  not  worked 


cto  smaller  objects,  and  the  castings  are  Za7y 
laiahed  in  the  Bteel-melcinjr  works.  Puddled 


in  the  ruins.^  Several  men  who  were^in  the 
mine  at  the  time  are  doubtless  dead.  Ten  per 
eons  thus  far  are  knoivn  to  have  been  killed 
The  disaster  IS  ascribed  to  working  the  mine  too 
near  the  surface,  there  being  a thickness  of  only 
^0  ft.  of  earth  between  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  and  the  mine. 


london  Association  of  roremcn  En- 

„ - . gineers.  By  the  official  report  presented  at 

seel  is  usually  7^71^11*78  thrmate”7'"7  aannal  general  meeting,  it  appears  that 

SsiEs 


. 7 -“•=■''•‘’‘’^01 ; aiao  sceei  produced  from 

iedZ/f  ■"'7  malleable  iron,  and  steel 
lOduoed  from  pig.iron  with  oxidising  agents 
^pecially  Eeasomer’s  steel,  are  largely  Employed’ 

todne^dV"  in  quality  if 

0,7,  7-  ™P®n»v  raw  material  of  constant 
mpo.ition.  In  m„st  eases  tho  somewhat  more 
pensive  puddled  steel  is  preferred  to  ObZ. 
omers^  steel  and  almost  always  before 
iha.ms  s steel,  as  it  yields  oast  steel  of  -reater 
mogeneousness.  Bessemer  steel,  however  is 
oferoble  to  the  puddled  steel  for  the  produe 

Q Ol  IfirrrA  ma  DOAD  An  . ^ 


.cna„emasses,  as  being  more  hoZ^Z^;  Slit^^iJ'^iiZtl^br  Z^l^siS' 


principal  meehanioal  draQghtsmon,°'77d"  61 
honorary  members,  mostly  engineering  em. 
ployera;  whilst  the  funds  invested  for  all  pm- 
gjses  are  equal  in  value  to  1,4.791  10a  Mr  I 
Eewton  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  was  unanimously 
re-oleoted  president  for  the  eleventh  time.  As 
the  objects  of  the  association  are  eiolusivelv 
scientific  and  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
other  than  approve  them.  At  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  festival  of  this  society,  to  beheld 

Dot  0‘‘7  Terminus 

H-Otfil.  Sit-  WiIl.ATA  TTnl^Io..,'. -ii  -- 


1,  > C d,  : • oiit  alter  two 

hours  hard  work,  much  injured,  but  alive.  The 
body  of  another  man  killed  by  the  catastrophe 
was  also  dug  out  of  the  fallen  ruins.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a largo  quantity  of  bags  of  rice 
stored  in  one  of  the  upper  floors  was  the  proxi. 
mate  cause  of  the  disaster.  ^ 

The  Acelaeut  at  Abbey  Mills  Pumping 
Station — Ihe  Bufferers  by  the  recent  sewage 
inundations  at  Blackwall,  ounsed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  air-chamber  at  the  pumping  statioi  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  VYorks  at  Abbey  Mills 
have  received  a communication  from  the  clerk 
to  that  Board  stating  that  they '■  cannot  agree 
that  the  Board  is  in  any  way  to  blame  in  respect 
to  the  late  accident  at  Abbey  Mills,  and  the 
Board  must  decline  to.  admit  any  legal  re- 
aponsibility.”  ® 

T Silsbop  of  Exeter’s  Palace.— Mr. 

ohn  Hayward,  of  Exeter,  architect,  having  been 
employed  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Bishop  to 
survey  and  value  the  dilapidations,  and  havinir 
met  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Bishop,  the  sum  awarded  for  dilaoida 
tioDS  amounts  to  5712.,  which  sum  includes 
repairs  to  tho  old  town  wall  (which  was  pur- 
ohased  only  a few  years  since),  as  well  as  the 
Mve  “‘“‘'‘“i  n-id  entrance. 
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City  Commission  of  Sewers. — Oq  Tues- 
day, the  City  Coramissionera  of  Sowera  held  a 
meeting  at  Guildhall,  under  the  presidency  of 
their  chairman,  Mr.  Deputy  De  Jersey.  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  surveyor,  reported  the  value  for 
rating  purposes  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Negretti  & Zambra,  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  to 
be  9601.  j those  of  Messrs.  H.  B.  Fearon  to  be 
i,46Ul. ; and  the  vaults  of  Messrs.  Fearon,  be- 
neath the  Viaduct,  to  be  3601.  The  assessment 
of  various  houses  in  Leadenhall-street,  Billiter- 
street,  Newgate  Market,  and  Rose-street  were 
materially  reduced  by  the  Commission.  A letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Turner,  clerk  of  Cripplegate 
Ward,  inclosing  a resolution,  passed  at  the  late 
wardmote,  as  to  the  advisability  of  setting  back 
eight  houses  opposite  St.  Lawrence  Church,  in 
Gresham-street,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 


The  Sunday  lecture  Society.  — This 
society,  organised  to  provide  for  the  delivery  on 
Sundays  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  encourage 
the  delivery  elsewhere,  of  leotnres  on  science, — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, — history,  lite- 
rature, and  art ; especially  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  improvement  and  social  well-being  of  man- 
kind ; have  arranged  a series  of  thirteen  lec- 
tures, which  will  be  given  at  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Langham-plaoe,  commencing  Sunday,  the  16th 
of  January,  when  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  P.R.S., 
will  treat  of  “ The  Deep  Sea : its  Physical  Condi- 
tions and  its  Animal  Life  Dr.  Carpenter  will  also 
lecture  on  the  following  Sunday ; — Mr.  J.Beaving' 


The  Archaeological  Association  of  Ire- 
land.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  active  and 
useful  society,  the  Rev.  J.  Graves,  to  whom  aa 
honorary  secretary  it  is  greatly  indebted,  read  a 
letter  from  the  Home  Secretary  expressing  her 
Majesty’s  pleasure  that  it  should  be  henceforth 
called  “ The  Royal  Historical  and  Archmological 
Association  of  Ireland,”  and  that  the  members 
thereof  should  be  styled  “ Follows  of  the  Royal 
Historical  and  Arohmological  Association  of 
Ireland.” 


Railways  In  Ta&.manla. — The  old  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  is  being  traversed  with  railways. 
An  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  has  just  been 


tonAtkinaon, on “Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo;”—  paeged  for  the  formation  of  a main  line  of  rail- 
Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  F.R.S.^on  Fossils  and  ^ throon-h  Tasmania  from  Hobart  Town  to 


way  throogh  Tasmania  from  Hobart  Town  to 


their  Teaching ; Mr.  R.  H.  Horne  (author  of  or  to  some  point  on  the  line  of  the 

“Orion”),  on  “ The  Old  taglieh  Mystery,  Launceaton  and  Western  Railway.  The  Colonial 

"Mnrolif.TT  PljTCH  • fl.Tin  Air’.  .1.  M.  t . .i  _ * i.^  — — 


traffic  there.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a ' Miracle,  and  Morality  Plays and  Mr.  J.  M.  Goyernment  are  authorised  by  the  Act  to  give 

...  . .1  I ..  "ji-.f---.  XT I HT  A it  T’  1.  Tj'J  ..rt  ..a  I rt_  ».  


committee,  as  was  also  that  of  widening  Upper  [ Capes,  M.A.,  on  “ The  Fine  Arts  in  their  rela. 
Thames-atreet,  by  removing  the  vestibule  of ' tion  to  Natural  Beauty  and  Moral  and  Intellec- 
Allballows  Church.  The  Metropolitan  Drinking  tual  Perfection,”  will  follow.  Lectures  are  pro- 


tho  company  a sum  not  exceeding  300,0001.,  or 
25,000i.  a year  for  twenty  years. 


Fountain  Association,  throogh  their  eecretary, 
Mr.  Lee,  asked  leave  of  the  Commission  to  erect 
a granite  fountain  in  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  near  the  entrance  to  the  railway  station, 
the  cost  of  BQch  being  about  to  be  defrayed  by  a 
lady. 

The  Peabody  Estates  at  Stockwell. — Mr. 

George  Peabody,  having  made  various  endow- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes  of 
the  City  of  London,  made  a third  endowment  of 


raised  also  by  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  Dr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  M.A. ; 
Rev.  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A. ; Rev. 
Allen  D.  Graham,  M.A. ; and  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert,  M.A. 


The  Thames  Embankment  Approaches. 

Mr.  Bazalgette,  engineer,  has  reported  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  it  seems  pro- 
bable  the  Thames  Embankment  and  roadway  to 
the  Mansion  House,  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan 


The  Sessions  House,  Iffowlngton. — The 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  appoint  a committee,  with  power  to 
obtain  plans  either  from  the  county  surveyor  or 
some  other  architect,  showing  the  comparative 
advantages  of  either  a re-construction  of  the 
present  SessionsHonsejOrof  an  entire  re-building 
of  the  courts,  the  consolidation  of  the  Record 
Office  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  Office  therewith 
being  an  essential  part  of  either  scheme. 


200,0001.  Part  of  this  he  proposed  to  convert  District  Railway  to  Bread-atreet-hill,  will  be 
into  land,  and  purchased  between  thirteen  and  ready  to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  acres  of  land  at  Stockwell,  of  the  > the  coming  summer.  The  only  approaches  at 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company.  ■ present  sanctioned  by  Parliament  are  the  White- 


Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson  acted  for  Mr.  Peabody, 
as  Mr.  Peabody  could  not  hold  land  ; purchasing 
it  with  money  supplied  by  Mr.  Peabody  ; but  this 
did  not  give  any  legal  or  equitable  title.  In 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  15,6251.  the  com- 
pany made  over  to  Sir  C.  M.  Lampson  13a.  Ir. 
14p.  of  land,  with  certain  premises  and  heredita- 
ments, lying  southward  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  at  Stockwell,  and  3r.  9p.  of 
land  adjoining  the  before-mentioned  land.  It. 
has  now  been  formally  decreed  that,  Mr.  Peabody 
being  an  alien  and  not  naturalised,  the  property 
in  question  belongs  to  the  Crown.  The  Crown, 
it  is  understood,  will  hand  it  over  to  the  Peabody 
Trustees  with  a sound  title. 


ball-place,  the  Craven-street,  Villiers-street,  and 
the  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Arundel  Street  ap- 
proaches. Ho  recommends  that  Mr.  Webster  be 
requested  to  give  a price  for  forming  these 
approaches  in  macadam,  as  he  has  the  contract 
for  forming  the  rest  of  the  main  road.  He  also 
recommends  that  Mr.  McKenzie  be  instructed  to 
lay  out  and  level  the  several  plots  of  vacant 
ground,  and  to  purchase  and  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  same 
in  the  course  of  the  enaniug  apriuj 


Public  Mortuary. — The  following  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a public  mortuary  and  post- 
mortem  room  for  the  vestry  of  the  pariah  of  St. 
Mary,  Stratford,  Bow,— Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher, 
architects, — were  sent  in.  Quantities  were  not 
Bopplied : — 

Bird £270  0 0 

Alexander 232  0 0 

Eerria  231  0 0 

Wieks&Banga 317  0 0 

Webb  & Son  (accepted)  210  0 0 


Destruction  of  tbe  Ola  Star  and  Carter, 
ZClcbmond. — The  original  building  of  the  well- 


known  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond,  has  been 
destroyed  by  tire,  and  unfortunately  the  new 
manager  lust  his  life,  having  perished  in  the 
flames  in  the  attempt,  it  is  said,  to  save  a favourite 
dog  of  his  brother’s.  It  was  fully  two  hours  be- 
fore a supply  of  water  could  bo  had.  When  the 
hydrants  were  at  first  opened,  it  was  discovered 
there  was  no  pressure  at  all ; hence  it  was  neces- 


Tbe  Hotel  de  la  Vrllliere. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  Mr.  J. 
Hebb,  associate,  alluded  to  tbe  proposed  re- 
bnildiog  of  tbe  Galerie  Doriio  of  the  Banqne  de 
France  (formerly  the  Hotel  de  la  Yrilliere),  in 
Paris  (concerning  which  observations  have 
already  been  made  in  the  Builder),  and  sug- 
gested that  the  council  should  communicate  with 
M.  Labrouste,  who  had  reported  in  favour  of  tbe 
preservation  of  the  present  strnctnre,  Professor 
Donaldson,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable  for  the  Institute  to  interfere  in 
such  matters  out  of  England. 

Sir  D.  Coutts  Marjoribanks’s  House. — A 


Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  at  Mary- 
port. — A few  days  ago  some  workmen,  while 
taking  down  a dry  wall  at  the  Roman  Camp, 
Maryporfc,  found  a stone  resembling  a headstone, 
bearing  a Latin  inscription,  and  the  cap  of  a 
pillar.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  was  almost 
illegible,  but  the  cap  of  the  pillar  was  in  a good 
state  of  preservation. 


sary  to  commnnicate  with  the  water  authorities  | ,.  ’ , , pir.1-, 

, n J-..  T. -I.  dinner  took  place  at  the  Wbittington  Lino, 

at  Battersea,  eight  miles  distant  from  Richmond, ; . a h.., 

, J,  ° ju  • Vi.  i-u  Arundol-street,  Strand,  on  the  oCh  instant,  to 

and,  as  the  firs  occurred  by  mght,  there  was  no  Completion  of  a .nansion  built  for 

means  of  budging  this  distance  by  telegraph  or , Oontts  Marjoribnnks,  bart,  in  Park- 

rail  and  the  only  way  was  to  ride  on  horse.  J 

back.  When  the  necessary  pressure  ca;no  the  c^,^;,,,/Leng,  clerk  of  works,  and  the  viecohair 
engmes  at  once  proceeded  to  work,  but  by  that  I j,„seomh,  foreman  of  the  works, 

time  the  fire  had  got  complete  mastery  of  the  . » imjal  loyal  toasts,  the  healths  of  Sir 

whole  of  the  old  building.  \ ery  little  dam.ge  Marjoribanks  and  family, 

oomparatiToly  bas  been  done  to  the  new  hotel  ^ architect,  and  Messrs, 

adjoining.  Ibe  building  was  insured,  ^othlng  ^ ^ pAnson,  the  builders,  were  warmly 
satisfactory  bas  been  asoertained  as  to  the  origin  . 
of  the  fire.  1 ^ ^ 

Asslstaut  Surveyor  of  Works,  St.  Pan- 


Great  central  Oas  consumers  company.  _j,„,  jgj,  „„„„  twenty.fonr 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  shareho  dors  of  whom  three  were  nominated  for 


„ c-  mi  “ n 1 • 1 it  V • candidates,  of  whom  three  were  nominated  for 


Tbe  Ancient  Crypt,  near  Aldgatc  Pump. 

Wa  are  told  that  the  ancient  remains  under  the 
hoQses  at  the  oast  end  of  Leadenhall-street  are 
threatened,  the  houses  being  about  to  be  pulled 
down  to  widen  the  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
means  will  be  found  to  preserve  what  is  a very 
interesting,  indeed  important,  remnant  of  old 
London. 


Cologne  Cathedral. — The  central  association 
for  completing  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  has  jast 
pnblislied  a list  of  subscriptions  received  between 
the  Ist  January  and  30th  November  of  this  last 
year,  in  aid  of  that  work.  The  total  amounts  to 
181,283  thalers,  or  about  680,p00f. 


Queen's  Hotel,  Hanley. — We  are  asked  to 
say  that  the  sum  named  in  our  last  as  the  cost 
of  the  bnildiog,  15,OOOL,  included  fittings  and 
furniture. 


TENDERS. 


For  re-l'uildiog  Noa.  98  and  09,  Fetter-lane,  for  Mr. 
J.  Aston.  Mr.  J.  Grundy,  architect.  Quaulitiea  supplied 
by  Mr.  Clement  Dowling. 


. J 1 .1  V iv  t ..V  eieouon, — Jiir.  jouubuu,  01  i>rauiuru:  jui.  Aviiiiiii, 

man,  stated  that  by  the  proposed  i h.  H.  Bridgman,  of  London, 

directors  were  to  take  power  to  increase  their  1 _ .^..v  1 i-  r ^ 

an  nnni.  with  hnrr„wi„„  newer,  to  the  and  late  ot  Torquay  At  the  election  forty-! 


capital  by  30,000i.,  with  borrowing  powers  to  the 
extent  of  7,560(.  more,  as  also  to  pay  a dividend 
to  the  shareholders  at  tbe  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  Slst  December  last  ont  of  their 
net  profits,  and  appropriate  the  balance  to  the 
defalcation  account;  that  system  to  be  continued 
till  the  whole  of  the  defalcations  were  cleared 
off.  These  amounted  originally  to  71,1491.,  but 
at  Midsummer  there  was  a surplus  of  32,5074, 
which  redaoed  them  to  38,6424,  and  that  sum 
they  proposed  to  pay  oft'. 

Patent  Daws. — The  patent  laws  have  been 
discussed  at  a meeting  of  tbe  Manchester  Insti- 
tution of  Engineers.  The  meeting  unanimouBly 


votes  were  recorded  for  Mr.  Bridgman,  giving  a 
majority  of  nineteen  above  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
stood  next.  Mr.  Bridgman  was  accordingly 
elected. 


Tbe  Manchester  Education  Bills. — A 

report  by  the  Manchester  Education  Bill  Com- 
mittee has  been  printed,  in  which  the  committee 
state  that  they  have  prepared  two  Bills, — an 
Education  Bill  and  a Compulsory  Attendance 
Bill, — which  are  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
next  session.  The  committee  disenss  tbe  various 
provisions  of  these  Bills  in  their  report. 

“ Tbe  Bombay  Builder." — In  the  number 


Ooodea 

Mitchell  

Cook 

Newman  & Mann 

Colls  & Sons  

WilBon 

Kelible 

Foster 

Manley  & Rogers 

Aitchesoa  & Walker  . 


£2,935  0 0 

2,300  0 0 
2,186  0 0 
. 3,lfi6  0 0 


2,0C4  0 0 


passed  a resolution  affirming  that  “ the  trade  in  j for  November  of  tbe  Bombay  Builder  (published 
inventions  which  is  founded  upon  the  grant  of  [ monthly),  the  editor  announced  that  the  next 
patents  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  in  issue,  which  would  complete  the  fourth  volume  of 
promoting  its  indnetrial  prosperity,  and  that  any  j that  journal,  would  terminate  its  career.  Con- 
abuse  which  exists  in  the  present  system  may  | sidering  that  the  subscription  was  30  rupees  pe'r 
be  rectified  by  available  amendments.”  | aiinum,  we  cannot  profess  much  astonishment. 


For  roads  at  Gipsy  Hill.  Mr.  John  Leaning,  sarreyor  ;• 

Waterfield £592  0 0 

Spencer  689  0 0 

Hancock 682  0 0 

Wilson  667  0 0 

Striekeon  600  0 0 

Emery 471  0 0 

Harris  466  0 0 

Morris 455  0 0 

Thompson  454  0 0 

"Williams 416  0 0 

Cole 441  0 0 

Jones  418  0 0 

Simpson 410  0 0 

Young 4' 3 0 0 

Steedan  & Cook  374  0 0 

Gardner 355  0 0 

Porter....... 356  0 0 

Coker 347  0 0 


Jan.  15,  1870.] 


For  works  on  the  St.  James’s  Building  Estate,  Here- 
ford.  Mr.  E.  H. Lingen  Barker,  architect:— 

Soad. 

Sterry £233  0 0 

MpfRan  223  0 0 

CJiiiord  280  0 '' 

Freeman 271  0 

E^ans  221  0 


Clifford  . 
Evans .... 
Freeman, 
Starry.... 


Morgan 

Freeman 

Tovpy  

Clifford  

Evans 

The  three  tenders  sent 


Sewer  and  Water  Fipivg. 


Fencing  {Firet  Portion). 


THE  BUILDER. 

A&veiiisements  cannot  le  received  for  the  cnrreni 
weeh's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p. 
on  THURSDAY.  ’ ^ 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  ‘'The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No,  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
" Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher.' 
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i by  Mr.  Evans  were  accepted. 


For  varions  works  to  premises  19  and  20,  Coventry* 

etreet,  Haymarket.  Mr.  U.  Laws,  architect  : 

Macev £490  q q 

Saunders  480  o 0 

King*  Sons 453  0 0 

423  0 0 


, Chad’s  Roman  Catholic  Tnfant  School.  Cheatham’ 

Manehester.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijon,  architect 

Thompson 

Connor  

Turley  ...... 

Adams  &,  Marshall 

Davison 


£933 


798  0 


0 0 


-.Ti"  "0“  a™™  Gate,"  L.i»b«th. 

walli  8 lop  Mr  E.  W.  Eouell.  Mr.  H.  W.ah.ogton 
Hart,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Maples 

0 0 

Lanpmead  & Way  1,624  o 0 

Kelly  Brother,-! l'467  0 0 

Ball  (accepted) I’sso  0 0 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  oombinGd  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON  in  the  Manufacture  of  Church,  TaiTet, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Cloeka,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetnal  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders, 
Committees,  &o.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clooks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clooks  and  Watches,  58  and 
60,  Lndgate-hill ; Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARTNERSHIP.— Any  young  Architect, 

A 600f.  at  omraatid.  mav  secure  ades'raW.  .TTlwrnft 


— o-imraatid. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Addrcjs,  X.  Y. 
& Co.  16.  Moorgate-street,  * 


PARTNERSHIP.— 5, OOOZ.  WANTED,  in  a 

••L  MANCFACTURINO  BnUNBaS,  yielding  a minimum  net 
profit  of  ,,5001.  per  aiiniim.  Profile  to  be  equally  divided.  This 
eUtem-nt  can  be  verified,  and  the  futwt  loveetlgation  will  be 
allowed.  Shoold  an  eligihle  propoaal  be  male,  a alx  montha’  trial 
would  be  coooeded.- Apply  to  Meeara.  BERTIEiCO.  Aoo<untant»,'3. 
Wmehaater-bulldinga,  Old  Broad-Mreet,  B.C. 


Deooeativb  arts.— e.  yarrow 

* SON).  ARTIST.  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
auu  DKlONER.  Eetabll.hed  1814.  Deooratlona  carried  out.  De- 
aUna  and  Working  Drawing*  prepar-d  in  any  eljle  at  theahortest 
reaaonabie  teriui.-Address,  67,  HERBERT 


TO  BmLDEP.S,  DECORATORS,  4c. 


TT  T-vTa-rxi-,  , * «c. 

I .^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Fumltnre,  and  nildlng  In  all  lu  branohee. 


nn-r  • — — — ‘-p  and  nildlng  in  all  lu  branohee, 

inay  be  OBTAINED  at  the  Huiiae  of  Call.  Marlborough  Inn,  Blenheim, 
etepa,  Oxford-atreef,  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  job.  Materlala 


found  If  reqnired.— Addreaa  tc 


po  THOSE  contemplating  BUILDING  in 

““m  C0™3RY,-A  City  AK  'H ITEOT  and  SDR- 
VEYOB,  of  eonalderable  experience.  OPFERS  hla  aERVICBS  Re- 
muneration  baaed  upon  aflxed  ecale  of  charge*.— Addreaa.  BETA. 
Office  of  The  Bauder." 


fpo  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

X The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the  DUlrict  of  Leamington 
«=®'ve  aiipHcation*  from  candL'aUe  for  the  om««^>f 
SUR\KYOR  to  the  BOARD,  at  a silary  of  250f.  per  annum. 
Prtoted  par-icular.  of  the  dntlea  f.  be  performed  maybe  had  on 
application  to 'ha  Clotk  ; and  trallmoalala.  accompanying  wtillan 
applitttion.  to  be  forwarded  to  me  not  Uter  than  the  3Ul  UieUat.- 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

. ,,  , . . n.  C.  PASSMAN,  Solicitor  (Clerk). 

Town-hall,  Leamington,  5th  January,  1870. 


A NEW  SERIES  of  CONTRIBUTIONS  WANTED,  a competent  Man  in  a House- 


aeiuy.  With  a . be  {eepeelallyj  i 


<!  R Fit^roy-square,  for  Mr- 

S 8,  Fond.  Mr.  B.  Washington  Hart,  architect-— 

0 0 

237  0 0 


Mr. 


For  altering  ‘‘George  Hotel,"  DrummoDd-atreet,  for 

VVashmgton  Hart,  architect : 

0 0 

For  building  warehouse,  New-atreet-square  and  Ploucli- 
i Leighton,  Sou,  & Hodge.  Messrs 

' « right  & Dresser,  architects.  Tendering  on  priced  ache- 
<iuie  prepared  by  architects ; — 


JOHN  MURRAY,  A’bemarle-itreet. 

pASSBLL’S  TECHNICAL  SERIES.— 

CoufeinlDgall  theoMentia'*  of  Technical  EJaoatlon. 

Price  Two  Bhllilngg  ench. 

1.  LINEAR  DRAW  INC,  sdepted  to  Trade  and  Maunfucture 

2.  rnOJECTJON  of  PLANS.  E'evation  of  Solid*. 

3.  BUlLDiNU  CONSTRUCTION  and  Architectatal  Drawing 
4 SYSTEMATIC  DRAWINO  anil  BHADINO 

5.  DRAWINO  fiT  CAEPENTEUa  and  JOINERS 

Catalugnei  of  the  above  Work*  may  ha  hal  of  any 
applicallonto  CASJELL,  PEfTEB, 


TO  ARCHITECrS,  &e. 


Clemence 

Munday  

1'  Pritchard  

.1  Howard  

il  Holland  .t  Ilannen 

i!  Myers  & Sons  

' Keeblo 

Ashby  &,  Sons* 


■ Time. 
Months. 

j 

For 

cent. 

aliove. 

Per 

cent. 

below. 

Credit 
IbrOld  ' 
Materials.  ' 

10 

_ 

i;i2s 

10 

— 

30 

7 

— 

105 

1 

— 

— 

•250 

- 

C 

4CH)  r 

7i 

7i 

60 

— 

6 

150 

3i 

6 

800 

' Accepted. 


TO  COaEESPONDENTS. 

CwA:i(i«d/-j*»urr».— ‘•C.”writoa,— "I  have  n home  built  by  a 
reapectabla  builder  nuiiot  the  aupervlrion  of  a flrit-claee  architect  • 
my  Lome  i*  let  on  leoae  of  7, 14,  or  21  year. ; after  nearly  two  jearf’ 
occupancy,  the  tenant  now  complaine  of  the  appearance  of  crack* 
and  flwuje.  in  celling  and  angles  of  wall,  arUlng  from  ehiiuklog 
of  lltnbera.  Will  you  in  the  next  leane  of  the  Builder,  give  me  your 
,t;  opinion  on  the  point  as  to  what  atepe  the  tenant  can  Lake  aguinet 
L me,  and  also  whether  I have  not  a good  claim  again.t  iny  architect 
.n  the  event  of  the  building  being  in  any  way  defeciive.”  We  should 
PI  probably  do  great  inju.tice  If  we  cotnplied  with  such  a request.  “ C ’■ 
il  Btouhl  apply  to  hie  arobitect  for  explanation. 

A letter  from  Meesis.  Strode  4 Co.  in  reply  to  District  Surveyor 
ol  of  St.  Jamw’s.  reached  us  too  late  for  consideration  this  week.— E.  P- 
(»<we  know  of  no  open  competition  of  the  kind  excepting  for  ImJlai  - 
E E.  8.  (apply  to  the  archltecq.-S.  H.  W.  (milk  floated  down  a pencil 
didrawlogwi  h a large  brush,  or  even  plain  water  so  applied  will 
“Sifit).-J.  N.-H.  D.-T.  D.  B.-B.W.B.-W.  R,-T.  W.-W.  8 
® r.-  £.  B.— B.  B.—  c.  W.  J.— c.  T.— W.  A B — C.  W.— J P s' 

- -M.  F.  T.-J.  R,  H.-W.  F.  O.-J,  D.  W.-W.  C.-W.  A.  H -C.  O - 
E,  E.  G.- W.  W.  T.-G.  P.  C.-K.  4 Sons.-H.  W.- J,  L.-B.  B, -Camden. 
7 7^'  ?-•  k.  S.-S.  a-W,  F.  9.— E.  H.  L.  B.— 


J.  Q.  H.-U.  T.  K. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  c 


i books  and  giving 


All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  4o.,  must  he  accompanied 
^bj  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
!'  publication. 

NirTB  The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pipublicineetiiigB,  reals,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


T^EMPORARY  ASSISTANCS.— Designs, 

1,  CorapelltloD,  Artistic,  and  Working  Drawings.  PRE“AKED 
Land  and  Town  Surveys  made,  and  Estates  laid  not : also  plan*  sps- 
ttr'’’'t*'B  *’  Ruautlties  for  buUde  s,  by  C.  * L.  57,  Oracechurch- 

A RTICLED  pupil  WANTED,  by  an 

aX  ARCHITECT  holding  a puhlie  appointment  lu  the  City 
’■■■1  reqiiU-ad. -Address.  R.  A.  .P«t-offlce,  Caunen- 

TO  PLUMBERS,  GASFITTERS.  GLAEIER3,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A FINE  OPENING  for  a respectable- 

•aX  well-edncated  Young  Man.  about  .10,  ns  BOOK  and  STORE 


I/indcn  : WILLIAM  TEGCT,Panoraa-I*ne.  Oheapslde. 


..  . = — -•'I  BOOK  and  STORE 

KEKPEIl.  Must  thoroughly  unders'and  the  above  branches,  so  a*  to 
work  at  them  when  requi'eU.  Wages  to  oomraenoa  with  30s.  per 
^eek.  5001.  securUy^requUed, -Apply  to  A.  T.  BOSH  ELL.  BritannU 


Works.  Aih 


HEWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

r urv  “’t*'  CABINET 


iptrd'for  the  entire  furclBhtng  of  BaU'-ri  io»<- 
m Fomtline  In  porcelain  colours,  4c  — HEWErSON 
Manufacturers,  200,  203.  and  204.  Totlenham-court- 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING- 

builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  ci 


- ..  really  good  system.  c»u 

BUILUERS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
kNtilY.  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  In  “ Tee  Builder  ” 
No.  1.180,  and  which  haabeen  adop'ed  by  manyla^go  firm*  Also  a 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  smell  bnUders  — 
Address,  E.  A,  4,  8t.  George’s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 


Bradford  waterworks.— 

WANTED,  a FOREM.AN,  who  Is  able  to  lake  charge  of  sU 
ine  i^rki  connected  with  the  Laying  Down  of  aever»l  miles  of  large 
Iron  Wat^r  Maltu.  Nv  one  who  has  not  been  employed  on  slmtlar 
work  nee  1 apply.  Wages,  21.  per  week.— Applicitlons  stating  age, 
wheie  laat  employed,  mid  aceomptniBd  with  testiiuoulali.  t>  be  sent 
Olflee,  on  or  be’ore  the  2t!th  in-t.  All  the  applications  are  to 
ireman  of  Pipe  Lajlug."— By  ordee. 

,,  .,  -v.-  CHARLES  GOTT,  C.E. 

Corporation  Offices,  Swaine  street,  Bradford. 


>e  endoned,  “ 


;a  Dr*ught«rt 


the  Salford  - - -c. 

from  personi  who  have  been  accustomed 

surveys.  Salary,  21.  2b.  per  week.  Applicattoua  in  wrltingVen- 
-A  new  vlunug  copy  tesilmoniais,  and  eudorsid  •'  ApplicUion  for  Diaughts- 

, ^ - - - ,-.r . w-.....,..g  luforma'lon  J?"'’’'’ ,*5'^  addrersed  to  the  Chatrmin  of  the  S.lford  District 

sll  depanmenlsof  the  College.  This  or  the  BUiarate  uroenee-  ' O'^eval  Purp./se*  Comml'le-,  Town-halt, Salford,  mmt  be  sent  in  not 
lui  of  the  THEOLOGICAL.  GENERAL  LITERATURE.  APPLIED  : 'I’^ELVE  o'clock  at  noou  on  TrtURSDvY,  the  2tlth 

SCIENCES, MEDICAL, EVENING  GLASSES,  and  SCHOOL  DEPART-  I I'fosi-— By  order,  QRO.  BREri,  Town  Clerk. 

MENT8.  can  be  obtalued,  on  application  to  J.  W.  CUNNING HAif,  | Town-hall,  Salford,  Dscemb'f  31ot,  1869. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON.- 

small  proipeotiis  Is  jun  published,  contalulr: 


Borough  of  salfoed.— wanted, 

for  Nine  or  Twelve  Month*,  TWO  experienced  SURVEYORS 


I,  TWO  experienced  SURVEYORS 
o i-rmplute  the  Survey  and  Plane  of 
lUcatlou*  will  be  entertained  except 


Now  leady.  In  Roan  Wallet,  6*.  ; Diary  and  Tablee,  2a.  j Tables  ' pONTE actor  REQUIRED,  who  will 
only,  1-,  : I undertake  to  cur  and  PURCHASE  FOREIGN  TIMBER,  of  the 

PRAGUE'S  POCKET  DIARY  and  .p"™" " 

^MEMORANDUM  BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Architects  and  Sur-  Co.  2C9 

T^EAUGHTSMAN.— A Builder  requires 

J_y  the  occasional  ASSISTANCB  of  a DPvAUGIITSMAN.^  clever 


— . • — - — vf  Architects  and  Sur- 

veyore.  for  1870. 

The  Table-,  Memoranda,  4c.  have  been  complied  by  an  eipeiienc- 
Surveyor  and  carefully  reviwd  for  this  Edition.  A list  of  the 
DUtrict  Surveyors  and  their  Offices  has  been  added. 

■ be  found  the  most  eatUfactory  rude  mccuTn  in  "mall  erm- 

— c Byur  cau  po*»-s*.”— rAo-lrcSif’-cr. 

14,  aherbome-lane,  Louduu,  E.C, 


W.  W.  SPRAGUE  4 


■ wing  plans,  4j— State  qnaliflcitijo 
and  whether  diaengaged  at  the  present  time.  to'BUILDSR.'^t 
Mr,  Clarke.  Newsagent,  Upper  Sydenham. 

I UNIOR  OLFRK  WANTED,  ia  an  EoulLsh 

W and  Foreign  Timbw  Merohanl'a  Office.  Some  expedience 
o«»liable.-Apply  by  letter,  with  full  particulars  and  reference  tj 
WILLIAM  KIOLEY  4 £ON9,  Beading. 

STOREKEEPER  and  CARPENTER.— 

kj  WANTED,  a Man  and  Wife  for  a Manufactory  in  Lon-ion, 
1 T-,Tr,,-.,-,T-r.\f^T-,  i.; ...v—  I Both  must  be  atroDg  and  aotlve.  Wethoai  Incum'ir.aooe.  Tti*  wife 

A DISCOUHiSE  upon  DILAPIDATIONS  "paired  for  cooking  for  workmen.  They  must  bo  well  recommendea 
It,...  w.i...  .u-  lov  honesty,  aobiirty,  aud  early  rl«iug  by  their  laat  employer.  Wai 

24".  per  Week,  and  reside  rent  free  at  the  woiki.  Scat*  bow  li 
employed,  and  what  work  brought  up  to,  age,  4c.— Addieu.  9 


By  THOJfAB  MORRIS  Archlieck 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  Socially 

JTM  and  Archltectarally  Sketched,  with  a Prefatory  Glance  at  the 
eat  City,  I'blrd  E.iitlou,  with  Designs,  12-,  0 I 
How  to  Value,  Claim,  Protect 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  OTHER  COM- 1 

PEnBATION  for  PROPERTY  and  PERPONS.  the  Natnre  and  Va'ua 
and  Pfliiciple' of  Parochial  ' - - i 


EccleaUstlcal  and  General:  their  Natnrs  and  the  Princii.L 
Asseisment  succinctly  demonstrated.  With  Appendix  on  Parly. 
walls,  4c.  4'.  ' 

A POPULAR  OUTLINE  of  PERSPECTIVE 

- GltAPHIC  PROJECTION,  Patsllel,  Diagonal.  Paoangnl.ir, 


QCHOOL  FITTINGS.-MESSRS.  BANKS 

kj  4 CO.’S  PATENT. 

REVISED  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS 
Of  every  Article  required  )u  a well-fanjished  School,  sent  for  tbra 
Btaiaps. 

PARSONAGE  WORKS,  ALBEET-STBHET.  MANCHESTER. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

NOW  READY,  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH 
VVOLUME  of  “THE  BUILDER”  (bound),  for 
'hthe  year  1869,  price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
TTivo  Shillings  and  Ninepence. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE,  Gratis;  on  ap- 
Kplication. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  loir,,  sent  to  of  UCHEIE LDCATHEDB AL 

hthe  ostiee,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Three  SMI-  "“".‘■‘“"o.'' ••  th.  PB.a.sT  time, 

ilings  and  Sixpence  each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
ii'iiONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Adverlise- 
rments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
)X)NLY  should  be  sent. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  15,  1870. 


Now  ready,  the  Ntw  Edition  (rifty-eecond),  price  48. ; per  post,  4f«  4d.  5 of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  P R I°C  E-B  0 0 K, 

BEING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 

" LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE-BOOK”  has  been  for  half  a centnry  the  acknowledged 
anthority  in  the  Building  Trades,  as  to  Prices. 

t is  the  book  to  wbich  reference  ia  made  in  the  Courts  of  Law  in  oonteated  cases  ; and  it  is  tbe  book  by  which,  in 
tbp  majority  of  contracts,  the  eharpea  for  the  variona  “ Extras  " are  regulated. 

The  present  Edition  haa  had  preat  pains  hestowed  upon  ita  reriaion.  It  baa  been  very  carefully  remodelled  • 
several  new  features  have  been  added  ; and  the  information  ia  hronght  down  to  the  latest  date.  ’ 

London:  MORGAN  & CHASE,  38,  L UD  G AT  E -H I L L. 

And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 


TO  BCriDEFS'  n.H! 


VArANTED,  a Steady  Man  to  ASSIST  as 

TV  clerk  In  a StD«Il  Biil'd-iV  fifflor.  One  *ho  thnringtily 
UDdr/itAnd*  t>i«  Icn'i.iDK  of  bo<  k«.  pHmr  oo«l.  iDeAsoreioeDt*,  4c. 
Ad  tlderly  rcfrc(t»Vc  p^xinn  p-cVrel  — Addrup.  with  ri>r.rcni-e< 
Bodialary  requited.  BUILDER,  BIif»  Cl»tK’»  Poil-oltlce.  H’ghgate 


w 


ANTED,  a respectalHe  and  energetic 

M»n  OP  FOREMAN  in  a Wl„-hiw  OI«p«  Wnrehonpc, -Apply, 
ir,  a Q.  Dta-ion’p  Ne»»  rnotn-,  I.c«dpnh»ll  street.  E C. 


TO  nmiSF.  rAINTRRB. 


ANTED,  a Ft}REMA.N,  who  has  had 

T T exl*nilve  p>A«>!c»l  pxpeiieics  in  ex*cut’Dg  and  mrerin- 


I pslntiug —Apply  to  JAMES 


TO  ROTATE  AOESrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TI^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  been 

T t six  years  wiih  an  Architect  and  Agent,  and  has  had  the 
management  of  house  prrpT'v.  a BITU  vTION  as  AS9r8TA^T. 
Can  draw  and  make  Furvera ; would  be  willing  ti  lnv»8‘  a few  hun- 
!l.— Apply 


t.  OUpham  OH  Tuwn,  SW. 


TO  DECORATOES.  BUILDERS,  &c 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  good 

PT.UMRRR.  FATNTFR,  'WRITER,  f.  RAINER,  and 
GENERAL  DECORATOR,  aSITtr AVION,  or  JOB.  Steady  en  rsetlc 
AddrwP,  D.  DAVIS,  g.  O'd  Flsh-slrest,  City.  BC.  "Seimo-rae. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thorougbly  good 

PLUAIBER  a JOB  or  SITUATION  as  THKEE-BRANCH- 
IIAND.  Haa  no  objection  to  lake  plumbing  piecework  If  required. 
A good  reference  c.u  be  glven.-Addre«,  T.  T.  1.  Bermondsey 
pqnare.  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECT.'’. 


WANTED,  a KE-BNGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V first-rate  Gothic  URAUGHTSMAV,  who  Is  thoroughly  well 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  a 

T > BK-ENOAGEHENr.  Can  prepare  flulehed  working  and 


inga,  and  Is  well  up  In  1 
- penpecllre.  Eight  year. 
B,  SD.J,  Office  of  ■'  The  Built 


w 


TO  .TOBBINO  RUILDERS. 

S^TED,  by  a good  JOBBING  HAND, 

-pent.»r  and  Jilner  by  Irate,  a .rOB  In  the  SHOP,  or  tc 
by  the  PI-C-.  labour  only.— Address,  A,  B,  49,  Stinley 
•t,  Breropton,  8.W. 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK,  In  a Bnllder  and  Crntracor's  Office.- Adiress,  D. 
ce,  'YeoTil. 


w 


W-A-^^^TED,  a SITUATION, as  FOREMAN 

TT  BEirKLAYKR.  W.ll  up  in  pelting  out  -work  by  plans. 
Pat's’setory  reference.  Aged  SS-Addie-e,  D.  T.  4.  Arvhur.road, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAUTOFS 

ANTED,  by  a practical  OUT-DOOR 

FOP.EMAN.  a RE-ENG  tOEMRNr.  Would  bake  a j .b 
••work,  aod  FUperlnlend  IL  Good  ch.recler  from  Hit  emplnyer. 

•y.  Aged  34— Addreis,  W.  19.  Bay-sfreet.  Daleton,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  tONTRACTORP, 

WT’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

TT  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  18  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  F fte-n 


TO  BUILDERS,  &e. 


■WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

V r experienced  MACUINTST.  Can  work  meuMIng  machine, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  i 


"\'\7'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

>V  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER.  Ossfitter.  and  Zineworker. 


road,  Battersea, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WFANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

y V a RP.KNQ  AOEMRNT  88  FOREMAN  of  BRI"KLATERS.  oi 
to  T»ke  entire  Charge  of  a Job,  having  been  accuitom-ii  to  stnie  tn 
woold  take  piece-work  ofaiiv  niaiiuUude.  Flrst-eHis  referenre.ifri  m 
last  employer.— AddrcBs,  SOUND,  cire  of  Mr.  King.  Btatlouer,  Ken- 
Dincten  Patk-rcad. 


JU  DUlL,llJ-,«a  AMI  Ol  HKBn. 

■\\rANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a CAR- 

y y PENfKR  and  JOINER.  Well  up  1,.  stairs, ‘hand-rails,  shop 
fren's.  boxing  phulto's,  ea«ho».  frarneq  and  the  geoeral  w.irk  of  a 
hul’dtng.  la  a good  fixer.  Or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Shop  or  Jnb  a* 
Wt, iking  Foreman.  Agai  30.— Addres-,  T.  T.  15.  Uanoaer-iqua'e, 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUIi.DERS. 

TVTANTEI),  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y y TION  as  PLUMBER.  Ciiii  do  plain  zlncwork.  'Willing  tr 
li'-i  up  Ih  olhp^braaches  if  required, — Addreap,  F.  L.  4,  Samuel- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONfR-VCTORS, 

WrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

y y GAGKHENT  as  a GENERAL  FOREM.AN  or  MANAGER.  0. 
to  Take  tlie  Entire  Charge  of  a Jnb,  in  town  or  country.  We'l  uj 
Id  all  branches  of  the  bitildiuz  trHe,  and  can  give  good  refcrenci 
from  former  emnloyerp  as  bi  character,  ability,  trurt,  4c— Addres 
W.  'W,  A-  Poat-office,  Finsbury  mark  t,  EC. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR-ACTORS. 

TU" ANTED,  by  a thorougbly  practical  Man. 

y T _ a RE-ENOAOEMEsTae  FOUKM  AV  „i  BRICKLAYERS  or 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

yy  YOUTH  (aged  35),  to  the  Wberlwrlghtor  Carpentry  trale. 
101.  premiom  given.  In  town  or  countT.  Ouidoori,  or  ludoo  s 
ireferred.- Addre-p,  C B,  S7.  New-end,  Uampitead. 


"\\JANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

y y CARPF.NTERING  an-)  JdISKHIN'g  STaIRS  by  the  yi-ce. 


arge  jol 


T I ARGHIlE.T.t  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a BITUaTIiiN  of  CLERK  of  WORKS,  nr  Geoeral  Foremen. 
Comretent  of  taklngcharge  OI  firit-c'es- J dia.  Joioer  by  tnwle  Age 
38.  Niue  years’  good  leslimunUle  Irooi  large  Uudon  firms  aud 
arcbitecie.  Country  not  objectel  to.— Address,  W.  X.  Y.  23,  Prln- 
rets-strest,  Greve-road,  N.W. 


"W^ANIED,  a SITUATION  in  an  Arcbi- 

y V teefa  Office  as  au  ASSISTANT.  Salary  not  so  much  au 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T^ANTED,  by  a respectable,  Married  Man, 

■ V a Constant  SITUATION  or  JOR,  a*  tboreughly  practical 
PLUMBER,  (Hpfitier,  aud  plalu  Zinc  wutk-r,  4c.  Th  roogoiy  under- 

.r.i  .IP  ~i.)  ,.  Good  ref-reiicee.  A little 

T,  F,  69.  Napier- 


TO  BUILDERS.  BDRV:!YOR8. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  ss 

* k Well  up  In  pilme  coit,  mepsurit  g,  and  all  effi  o 


TO  BniLDER.=i.  Ac- 

wanted,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  and 

> V TtMFKFEPKR.  or  In  either  cvpacl'y.  Ag«  29.  Used  te 
Hui^and  msteri.laMoiinfsBtid  m-aauriug.— Addrew,  ZSfA,  No.  83, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENG  .AGEMENT,  as 

? V OUT-DOOR  or  SHOP  FflRF.MAN,  by  n tborongbly  experl- 
acred  mid-lle  sged  miic.- Addrers.  9611,  Office  of  "The  Buil-'er." 

TO  ARCHITECT.'!,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

iV  temp'rary  or  otheiwi*B.  Isa  really  good  draughtsman  aod 
co'riur'rt,  and  cm  from  Touch  sketeb-s  prepare  both  gecmetrlcil 
and  p-rareefive  drawings  for  ncmpetUlon.  Ac.  Onni  ref-reuces. 
Salary  morlerat  . -Addr.as,  W,  W.  61,  S-ntbimpto  i-row,  WO. 

TO  ARCHITBCra.  Ac 

WANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

1 y MENT.  by  araallyeffident  GENERAL  /!S.=!IrsTAVT,  whose 
thriTongh  and  varied  expertenco  mile  him  tn  all  classes  and  siyles'nf 
aicbl'eotnral  assistance  both  to  design  and  otherwise.  Flret-c1e*a 
rrferaiioe-  Terms  m derate.- .Addreei,  W.  F.  F.  90,  Pitfield-atreet, 
Hexlnn,  N, 

TO  GAS  00MPANIF8. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  MAN- 

T V AGKR  of  GAS  WORK®,  by  a person  of  great  experlenre.- 
Addreas.  slaMni  pirf.lcHars.  salary,  Ac.  J.  BATTRIO,  No.  12.  B.th 
Buildings,  Ricbm  ind.  S.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDESS,  Ac. 

TXT’  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RR  EN’G AO EMBNT.  Thorouelily 
up  tn  h’s  duties  in  all  branches.  Firs'  class  re'erences  and  testimo- 
nials.—Address, O.  D Office  of  "The  Builder." 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  arespect- 

T » able  Young  Man,  aged  35,  as  PLUMBER.  ‘Palnt.r.  Glazier, 
and  plain  Zi.>cW'<rke.-,ar  as  Oeurral  Haed.  Well  np  In  Jobbing  work, 
h'ld  willing  to  make  hlmseir  generally  nBefol  in  anv  thing  required, 
principslly  at  j ibblng  work.  Wages  no  object.— Addret  , J.  H,  72 
Mlllonjireet.  Dorset-sqnare.  N.W, 

WANTED,  by  a Working  CARPENTER 

T y and  JOINER,  a CONSTANCY.  Oenenitlv  competent.  Can 
take  charge  of  g»ne-al  repairs,  A'-lfne-iessaty  Wages  by  arrange- 
ment.—Address.  N.  8.  4 Lockion-Jtreet,  Bratnley-rosd,  Nottlug-hlll. 

"V^ANTEP,  by  the  Advertiser,  -who  has 

yV  had  the  management  nf  a Bdllder's  bu-luaas  for  light 
years,  as'TnlUrSlTD.VIlON,  orC'RNERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK 
.f  WORKS.  Keferoiiee  to  London  architect',  and  security  jf  je- 
qitlred.- Addreu,  O.  W.  181,  Go.weil.road,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDER?  AND  OTHRR'9, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

} y BHOP  FORF.MAN,  or  Charge  qf  a Job,  by  a Ihoioughly 
practical  Man.  H<n  fulfilled  the  above  sltoatlon  for  the  laet  tw-lve 
ears,  ^od  references.— Address,  B,  W.  26,  Oraftou-street,  Filztoy- 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

\:\/-ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

y Y Town,  os  ASSISTANT-  G-iod  draught  mao,  W.-II  up  lu 
peiepectivs  and  construction.  Bpeclm-ns  and  references.  Salary 
moderst-.— Ad  ires*,  X.  Y.  49,  Great  Pe-cy-stree',  Loodou,  W C. 

TO  AKCniTECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WT'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

yy  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RE  ENG  AGES!  EN  T,  or  a 6ITUA- 
TION  88  MANAGING  FOREMAN.  C .pable  of  preparing  plans  and 

Addrets,  A.  B.  S,  Ebtu-zac-pLaev,  North-end,  Fulham.  8.  W. 

WT'ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

y Y WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  Staircase  Hand, 
Noohjectioii  to  the  coutilry.— AddreA.^K^,  11,  XUornliUl-BlrBet. 
Calelonian-roo.!.  N. 

TO  CAP.PENTERS  AND  rfuiLDERB. 

WT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

y Y JiilJas  IJIPftOVER.  Haie«9rked  Blx  years  in  the  trade.- 
AddreB?,  H D 2.  L«uoiBter-streu^|f»ck'riara-fO»d. 

WT-A-NTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

yy  4c.  Aged  26.  V ill  m,k«  hlnu'lf  generally  UBofol.  Wages 
of  not  so  much  eoniequ  nee  as  a coustaucy.  Good  reference.— 
Addvees,  G.  E.  6,  Witichester-terrsce,  near  Vauxhall Bridge.  Pimlico. 

TO  PLUMBERB,  BUILDERa,  AND  OTHER?. 

^ first-class  PLUMBER, 

yy  OA8F1TTER,  and  ZINC-WORKER,  a perm  .neat  SITUA- 
TION. 'Wages  7jd.  per  hour.- Address,  0.  P.  2,  Albert-road.  Kllburn 
Park,  near  Loutl.m. 

TO  BUILDEBB,  PLU31BEBS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WT'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady. 

y y sober  Mau,  as  PLUMBER,  OASPITTER,  and  LEADLIGHT 
GLAZIER.  Thoroughly  understands  bla  buaiuesi  In  all  itebia  ches, 
and  U a good  oak  grslnerand  painter.  Good  reforeuce,  If  letiulred.- 
Adiiieis.  Y.  IT.  li.  Btingo-'niie,  Maiylsbohe. 

WT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

Y y a practlcsl,  per«evertDg.  energellc  Builder'a  Foteiti-n,  as 
SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  a JOB.  Well  experience.!.  «r  will  take  tbe 
fixing  of  the  Corpentem'  and  Joiners'  work  by  Contract,  and  super- 
Dtend  the  Job.  Quod  reierences.  — Addrese,  B.  Mr.  Patrick.  Ihe 
Cj  etcent.  Banger-lane,  Stamford-hlU. 

ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical 

PLUMBER,  a CONSTANT  PLACE,  or  a job,  who  well  un- 
■Undt  hot-water  flUli.g.  No  olijeollon  to  fill  up  hi«  time  in 
□ tine  or  g’oz'ng.  if  required,  OoodrefereDces.— W.  H.  51,  Queen- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  fVrn'^EB. 

WT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

y T SITUATION  as  FLU.MBKR.  Good  reference,— Addteas, 
J.  F.  8.  9.  Cumming-street,  Pentoaville-hiU. 


TO  ABCaiTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Advertiser,  an  expeditious  Draughts- 

min,  experienced  inoffic*and  out-door  reqitiremeata  of  Ibe 
profession,  desires  au  Ev'GAGRilENT,  perman-nt  or  otherwise.— 
Address,  SIGMA,  A.  H.  Bally  4 Co.  3.  Royal  ExcQaage-buildings. 


TO  NOBLEMAN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  highly  respectable,  wishes 

I for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN  lu  the  coun’ry,  to  superintend  Imiwovemenis.  An.  on 
Estates.  Ca-v  p-eparn  good  working  drawings,  estimate  the  cost  of 
dilapidations,  insasurs  up  work  of  all  trades  connected  with  the 
bu'ldtug.  A thoroughly  ptn-iical  Man,  Caepeuter  by  tradt.  Fifteen 
years'  experience  lu  lain'h-n  Flrat-c'ass  references  ai  to  abilities. 
Aged  S5-Adilres",  W.  H.  5a.  War  ham  street.  Mluteeo  street.  New 
North  road,  N. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

^HE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth  are 

1 desirnnsof  APPRENTICING  him  to-hher  of  the  above  trades. 
Apply  by  let-er,  stotluj  terms,  to  E.  DIX,  Bol  ou-le-Mooni.  Lsn- 


'HE  SON  of  a Builder  is  desirous  of 

obtaining  a SITUATION,  either  as  CLKKKof  the  WORKS, 

or  In  a BUILDER'S  OFFIOE.  Hes  worked  at  the  bench,  served  in 
■n  Archllet  t and  Surveyor'll  Office,  and  is  well  up  in  the  routine  of 
•a  Office.- Addr'S’.  M.  C.  J.  P «r-Olflce.  Ba«lnB»liik-,  Hsnts. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  O^HKHS 

The  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

as  CLERK-  Aged  19.  Can  trace  enl  copy  diawinrs  neatly. 
Four  years’  expviience.  Well  up  In  th“  u»ua1  rou-lne  of  office  work. 
Pint-Clasi  iereTri.l>es.  — Address,  H.  M.  4-3,  Queen'e-coad  West, 
Chelsea.  8 w. 


TO  BREWERS  AND  BUILQKR9. 

The  Advertiser  wants  an  ENGAGEMENT 

to  KEEP  all  kinds  of  BRAS3WORK  in  REPAIR  or  MAKE 
NKW.  Ihonughly  nnderslauds  all  beer.engiua  and  licBiised 
victuallers'  w.-rk.  In  town  or  country;  country  preferred.— 
Adilr-aii.  E C.  52,  Hyde-ro  H.  H.ixten 


The  Advertiser,  who  has  bad  considerable 

experience  lu  ENGINEERING  WORKS  of  a SANIT.ARY 
NATURE,  and  understands  Levelling,  Biitveylnj.  T.ikiog-ont  Q lan- 
ilMes,  Prep*rliig  Drawings.  4c,  requires  a SITUATION.  S.lary 
moderntr. — Address,  0.  P.  Mr.  Fortune's,  Raiuhiil,  X,au  ii-hiro. 


TO  CABINETMAKERS  UPHOLSTERERS. 

The  Advertiser  wishes  to  APPRENTICE 

a Lad  to  the  above  trades  joluUy.  State  part'caiar",  premhira 
reqtib-ed,  4c.  when  irutuedUte  atteution  will  be  give,.'.— Address. 
J.  W.  Mr.  W.  Line,  Station- toad.  Nor  wo, id  Junction. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young 

Gentleman,  who  hie  served  his  artic'es  wUb  an  Architect  and 
Sutveyor  lu  the  City,  and  sluec  been  lathe  countiy.  G lOiI  know- 
ledge of  drawl og  and  au  exce'lent  draughtsman.  Anxious  to  get 
eroploymens.  Aged  21.  Q-tl  k and  intelligent,  and  c irr'ct  at 
figures.— Address,  Q. 'f.  C.  care  of  Mr.  Hebbeit,  44,  Lupui-street* 
Uonlh  Belgravia. 

r)EQUIRED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Vi  Mau,  who  conld  make  a small  SURVaY.  LEVEL,  and  le  also 
a ueat  DRAUGHT.-MoN,  quUk  at  figures,  4c.  No  ohjcc’toa  to  keep 
the  books.  Salary  required  5ii|.  pec  annum.  Agsd22ievr6.  Tesll- 
nnnUleand  reference.  — Addiess,  A.  B cars  of  Mr.  Haynsi,  Surveyor, 
West  Draytoo.  

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  ASSISTANT 

desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Architect's  Office.  Over 
pine  years'  experience,  aud  firsl-ela^s  refo  eace'. — A-1dre..s.  A,  B.  cate 
of  lileiuent  Dow!  It,  r,  ta-i.  Survey  >r,  IS.  Duke-street.  Ad-lplii. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

FI  NTER  and  JOINER.  Ured  to  dllapldatioua.  Has  a good 
kcowledge  of  plane,  sprcificatloiie.  ard  aceouuts;  also  Jobbing 
Srneially.— Address, No.  123  at  51.  Bessboruugh-place,  P,mlico,B.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

A N ASSISTANT,  aged  22,  who  is  about 

JTjL  leaving  bia  present  tUuitloii,  is  deslroui  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT.  Salary  moderate.  Good  rcfoieacei.— AddrMs,  A.  M.  Creek 
Lime  Who'f,  Udiuinerim'tb,  W. 

TO  BUILDER!  AND  OVHER3. 

An  assistant  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

MENT. Well  up  lathe  office  duties  and  .teconu's.  Loogand 

Addime,  Z.  ” H^afor^-terrlL.^Gru'VI-'rfmd.'  7^ct'l^lL^a^k 

TO  ARCHITECT.S  AND  8URVEYOR3. 

An  experienced  ASSISTANT  desires  an 

ENGAGEMFNT.  Is  a neat  draughteman.  Can  prepare 
working,  detail,  aad  finisUet  drawings  from  ruugh  sk-tlches.  Excel- 
lent  refcrviico.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  B,  P.  47,  Castle-street 
East,  Oxford-str.et.  'W. 


TO  ARCaiTSCTS. 

I N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  requires 

^ a RE-ENOAGEUENT.— Addres",  H.  T,  Post-office,  Wolver- 


lupto 


TO  AHCBITEOrS,  4c 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

WOBK3  lequ'ree  a RB-ENG AG EMENT.  Is  thoroughly  np 
to  Lie  dniica  Fliac-clans  tesllin'julala,  4c.— Address,  Q.  D Office  of 
"Tbe  Bntlaer." 


A WELL-EDUCATED  and  thorougbly 

XJ-  experienced  MACHINIST  seeks  a ailUATION  to  WuRK 
MAuUlNKKY.  n-eiUu  the  Preyirlug  of  J. mere'  Work.  Wtll  up  lu 
inakiug  cutters  nud  sLarpentng  raws.  Could  take  tbe  cbtrge  of  a 
mill,  and  keep  a set  of  books.  G-iod  teferencd,- Address.  J.  H.  G, 
Freder:ck-pla:e,Lower-ioid.  Cuatltou. 
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Uxamplcs  for  the,  WorJcshop. 

^ E have  before  as  a dozen 
numbers  of  a monthly 
joarnal  entitled 
The 


\ concerning  which 

jl  we  will  give  onr 

readers  a few  par- 

/ ticnlars.*  The 

leading  peculi- 

anty  of  this  work 

is  its  foreign  anc 

i n t e rnacionai 
character ; for  it 

is  issued  in  four 

languages,  with 

a view  to  its  cir- 
culation in  dif- 
ferent countries 
in  Europe  and  the 

1 

United  States. 
Local  and  even 

i metropolitan  building  and  art  news  are  not  of  suf- 
f fioient  general  interest  to  warrant  translation  into 
t the  tongues  of  nations  having  different  sympa- 
; tbies ; consequently  these  do  not  enter  into  the 
! scheme.  Hence  this  foreign  journal  deals  with 
; generalities  and  principles,  leaving  its  claim  to 
t recognition  to  be  founded  mainly  on  its  illustra- 
. tions,  which  need  no  translation.  This  is,  of 
' course,  a wise  proceeding,  otherwise  endless  con* 

[ fusion  would  ensue.  As  it  is,  when  we  come  upon 
I such  passages  in  the  English  edition  as  “ This 
I country  possesses  the  most  superb  examples  of 
ancient  jewelry  in  the  world,”  the  readers  of  the 
I different  translations  must  disentangle  for  them- 
'Selves  the  kingdom  or  republic  accredited  with 
Ithe  wealth  in  question.  Again,  no  foreigner 
appears  able  to  master  the  diiBcalties  of  techni- 
calities in  the  English  tongue,  and  we  are,  con- 
tSequently,  disconcerted  with  the  intrusion  of 
such  words  as  staff  for  stuff,  jporceliain,  fourniture, 
'ornements,  halconets,  &c.  Apart  from  short- 
comings of  these  kinds,  arising  from  its  inter- 
national character,  we  must  pronounce  the  work 
; worthy,  and  likely  to  be  useful.  The  French 
decimal  system  of  measurement  is  adopted  for 
Itbe  scale  of  the  illustrations.  The  aim  of  The 
Workshop  is  admirable.  Artificers  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  all  the  lands  in  which  the  four  leading 
: languages  are  understood,  are  exhorted,  from 
every  possible  standing-point,  as  they  have  often 
been  exhorted  before,  to 

“ Bo  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle,” 

I but  veritable  artists  in  the  crafts  they  practise. 
'The  Builder  is  put  under  contribution  fre- 
quently for  information  of  cosmopolitan  interest, 
>we  perceive,  always  with  due  acknowledgment. 

. Each  article  contains  one  upon  a topic  of 
general  interest,  and  no  more,  and  this,  contrary 
to  frequent  Continental  practice,  is  unsigned. 
'This  is  followed  by  about  a dozen  illustrations  of 
lobjectsof  art  industry,  and  supplemented  with 
a large  folded  sheet  of  details.  The  objects 
idepicted  are  of  the  most  varied  assortment  a 
t furnishing  warehouse  could  produce,  ranging 
from  a punch-bowl  to  a pulpit;  as  well  as  of 
structural  use,  such  as  ceilings,  cbimneypieces, 
parapets,  aud  summer-houses.  We  will  take 
the  contents  of  the  first  number  as  a specimen. 
The  opening  article  is  entitled  “ Our  present 
!Need  ; ” then  follow  designs  for  ornamentation, 


a memorial  stone,  a centrepiece,  a carved  ebony 
sideboard,  a seal  and  paper-cutters,  a modern 
" Moresque  ” carpet,  a modern  ceiling  iu  stucco, 
wrongbt-iron  grilles,  specimens  of  simple  wood 
sawings,  modern  articles  of  jewelry ; and  after 
these  illustrations  come  a quotation  from  the 
Builder  relating  to  arobmological  excavations 
Rome ; a recipe  for  a'  coat  of  oil  on  cement,  a 
note  of  experiments  made  by  the  French 
Government  resulting  in  the  knowledge  chat 
zinc  when  used  in  cisterns  is  apt  to  dissolve, 
and  recommendation  that  all  water-tanks  on 
board  ships  should  be  lined  with  tin,  and  word 
of  museums  for  art  and  industry  contemplated 
in  Dresden  and  Cologne ; and  finally  a great  sheet 
of  details  opening  out  wide  enough  to  cover  a 
large  space  on  a joiner’s  bench.  Looking  care- 
fully down  the  leading  columns  to  discover  what 
“ our  present  need  ” is  supposed  to  be,  we  find 
the  writer  divides  it  into  four  branches  : — 1.  The 
repudiation  of  naturalism ; 2.  Tho  extermina- 
tion of  all  extravagances  and  follies ; 3.  The 
formation  of  a sense  of  the  beautiful ; and  -1. 
The  improvement  of  the  artisans  themselves 
into  artists  by  schools  of  art  in  as  many  places 
as  possible.  He  says  “ the  actual  condition  of 
matters  connected  with  industrial  art  is  so 
critical  that  extraordinary  measures  must  be 
resorted  to  for  its  regeneration.”  He  com- 
pares taste  to  the  ‘'sick  man”  known  in  all 
continental  as  well  as  insular  circles,  and 
declares,  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet,  that 
there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark, thereby  implying  degeneracy  in  art,  and 
no  offence  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  sea- 
kings.  What  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
concerning  the  bideousness  of  the  domestic 
furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  in  this  country,  also  applies,  it 
seems,  to  that  of  all  the  lands  in  which  the 
Workshop's  four  languages  are  spoken.  Ex- 
plaining the  present  position  of  taste  and  art, 
the  writer  remarks  : — 


• The  Worbahop.  Edited  by  Profeaeor  tV.  Baumer, 
I.  Sebnorr,  and  olbers.  James  Hagger,  67,  Paternoster- 
row, 


“ In  ordinary  middle-class  bonses,  where  the  appliances 
of  luxury  and  art  are  often  unknown,  an  obsolete  Rococo 
runs  off,  through  all  these  productions,  in  a sort  of  uncon- 
scious way,  as  if  it  were  a thing  of  course.  In  tables, 
chaira,  and  all  articles  of  furniture  in  wood,  irregularlv 
flowing  hues  usurp  the  lines  of  beauty ; and  where  corner's 
and  panels  are  to  bo  ornamented,  a few  scrolls  arc  intro- 
duced, and  that  is  thought  suHicient.  On  tho  other  band, 
in  paperhangings,  cartains,  furniture,  stuffs,  ic.,  flowers 
and  leaves  of  natural  form  and  colour  arc  preferred.  It 
is  different  when  education  and  luxury,  or  at  least  comfort, 
bear  rule.  Hero,  iudeed,  the  Rococo  style  is  also  seen, 
and  especially  of  late : not,  however, in  mere  unconscious 
existence,  but  as  a style  taken  up  again,  aud  imitated 
consciously  with  artistic  intention.” 

Bub  it  is  this  conbiDuous  return  to  old  styles 
and  imitations  of  them  that  has  been  the  ruin  of 
taste,  the  author  urges.  The  artistically  educated 
part  of  the  world  is  divided  into  cliques,  and  one 
set  does  homage  to  Paganism,  another  to  Medi' 
mvalism ; and  another,  aware  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  modern  civilisation  from  the  middle 
ages,  cultivates  the  Renaissance  styles.  These 
last  have  most  charms  and  capacities  for  him  ; 
for  in  these  alone,  he  believes,  is  progress  pos- 
sible. Instead,  however,  of  pursuing  the  road 
opened  out  by  the  great  change  in  art  indicated 
by  the  term  Renaissance,  we  have  wandered 
from  it  and  got  back  again  to  the  styles  of 
Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.  of  France,  which  are 
all  more  or  less  unconstructive  aud  confused. 
Moreover,  wo  have  gone  astray  afeer  the  art  of 
the  Eastern  world,  with,  however,  no  definite 
result,  except  in  carpets,  curtains,  and  hangings, 
to  which  he  might  have  added,  if  only  as  a 
tribute  to  the  insular  popularity  of  the  willow- 
pattern  plate,  ceramic  wares.  He  continues, — 

“In  forsaking  the  true  path,  we,  the  most  civilised 
nation  of  the  world,  are  grasping  after  shadows,  which 
constantly  elude  us,  the  result  beiug  a oonfaeiou  of  etyiee 
badly  copied  or  imitated,  their  characteristic  features  fre- 
quently miEconstrued,  and  adopted  more  as  a matter  of 
fashion,  than  as  a true  aud  living  utterance  of  the  neces- 
sities and  feelings  of  the  sge.  Their  details  are  often  so 
mixed  together  that  we  sometimes  see,  illustretcd  in  one 
and  tho  same  object,  a conglomeration  of  the  world's 
history,  an  interval  of  centuries  between  its  head  and  foot.” 

As  though  such  heartless  man  was  not  a 
sufficiency  of  evil,  art  is  beset  with  another  grief, 
which  is  called  naturalism.  This  knack  of  re- 


producing natural  forms  in  objects  destined  for 
domestic  use,  the  writer  speaks  of  as  the  suicide 
of  art.  The  term  *'  fancy  articles  ” applied  to 
such  items  as  miniature  hats,  or  jockeys’  caps, 
serving  for  inkstauds,  candlesticks,  and  match- 
boxes, he  concludes  must  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  such  devices  were  the  decrepit  fancy  of 
some  brainless  head.”  Aud  the  substitution  of 
one  material  for  another,  or  the  treating  one 
material  in  such  a manner  that  it  resembles 
another,  as  when  a porcelain  vessel  is  made  to 
look  like  a wooden  tub,  brings  down  equally 
severe  censure.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  these  opinions.  For  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  taught  the  same  doctrine  our- 
selves ; but  here  we  have  it  couched  in  such 
generalities  as  will  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  agile  smiliug  Alphonse  in  the 
atelier  of  a French  manufacturer,  as  well  as  by 
the  broad-shouldered,  long-haired  Ludwig  who 
labours  in  a German  workshop ; the  olive-skinned, 
black-eyed  Pippo  of  an  Italian  studio ; and  the 
ruddy,  fresh-coloured  English  workman. 

Having  drawn  about  him  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  developiog  or  originating  a new 
style,  the  writer  begins  to  despatch  them,  one 
after  another,  in  this  fashion  : — 

” First,  we  have  to  contend  with  that  natnralism  which 
now  appears  our  most  dangerous  enemy.  Art  must  be  cut 
oil'  from  the  umbilical  cord  of  nature  in  order  to  feel  her 
freedom.  She  must  become  the  mtstresB,  nature  tho 
servant  who  prepares  the  materials,  while  at  present  the 
reverse]  is  the  case.  We  must  arrive  at  the  persuasion 
that  vegetable  or  animal  types  are  not  to  be  employed  just 
as  nature  produces  them;  but) that  tho  genius  of  Art 
must  take  up  his  position  as  absolute  master,  and  dispose 
and  tranaform  at  his  discretion.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
conventionalism,  from  which,  however,  does  not  ensue  the 
adoption  of  any  distinctive  past  style.” 


Alphonse  will  lift  bis  shoulders  and  eyebrows 
simultaneously  with  his  cap,  as  conventionalism 
is  thus  presented  to  him,  wishing,  wistfully, 
doubtlass,  for  more  light.  Ludwig  will  send  a 
thought  or  two  roaming  through  the  nearest 
museum  of  art-treasures,  to  ascertain  whether, 
what  he  remembers  of  its  beauties,  tallies  with 
this  assertion.  May  be,  as  the  Italian  faces  the 
conclusion,  the  gay  remembrance  will  dart  into 
bis  mind  that  he  has  seen  it  somewhere  before, 
and  honest  John  Brown,  with  a sigh  or  a laugh^ 
according  to  his  humour,  will  admit  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  more  we  can 
elevate  our  pursaits  the  more  pleasure  we  are 
sure  to  find  in  them ; and  when  our  work  is  plea- 
sure, it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasant  to 
work,  and  a large  piece  of  tho  sting  is  taken  out 
of  onr  doom  to  toil.  If  all  producers  in  the 
various  branches  of  art-industry  come  in  time  to 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  they 
should  work,  the  why  and  wherefore,  as  they  are 
familiarly  called,  the  aspect  of  everyday  life 
will  be  thoroughly  changed. 

Among  the  illustrations  there  are  several  that 
deserve  mention,  foi*  different  reasons.  One  of 
these  is  a summer-house.  Here  wo  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  object  that  is  almost  un- 
known in  this  country;  for  tho  melancholy 
alcoves  that  are  our  nearest  approach  to  it  give 
no  equivalent  for  the  fresh  charm  suggestive  of 
Swiss  forests  and  chalets  these  structures  impart 
to  a landscape.  The  plan  of  it  is  cruciform,  and 
the  entrance  is  formed  by  leaving  the  end  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross  open.  The  enclosure  is 
but  lattice-work,  though  the  roof  is  of  slate. 
Details  of  the  ornamental  woodwork  of  tho 
spandrels,  &o.,  are  given  an  eighth  of  the  full 

:e. 

We  are  attracted  by  a garden-door.  It  is  a 
simple  piece  of  woodwork  formed  of  laths,  ar- 
ranged at  regular  intervals,  crossings  so  cleverly 
notched,  with  equal  precision,  as  to  form  a very 
petty  open-work  design.  This  is  a garden-door  in 
the  villa  of  Jussef  Bey,  Cairo,  designed  by  M. 
Sbadler,  of  Zurich,  with  a mixture  of  Moorish 
and  Swiss  sentiment.  Ornamental  woodwork 
generally,  we  perceive,  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  editors  of  The  Workshop  ranch  attention,  as 
it  behoves  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  continental  forests  to  give.  Some  clear 
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woodwork  parapets  arc  shown,  and  finials,  orna- 
mental gable-ends,  and  crestings  in  wood  are 
given,  as  well  as  many  specimens  of  furnitnre. 
Jewelry,  too,  is  somewhat  profusely  illnstrated, 
and,  in  conjnnction  with  crystal  manufacture,  is 
treated  at  length  in  the  letterpress  of  several 
numbers.  Bookbinding  and  fancy  leather  goods, 
patterns  for  weaving,  carpets,  and  tapestry  also 
find  illnstration. 

The  varied  nationality  of  the  work  results,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  some  contradictions. 
Whilst  one  writer  deplores  the  low  ebb  or  the 
utter  absence  of  taste  at  the  present  day  in  the 
industrial  arts,  another  congratulates  the  world 
upon  the  face  that  the  sobriety  of  trade  has  pre- 
vented manufacturers  in  some^  branches  from 
being  guilty  of  the  extravagances  that  have 
brought  high  art  low.  The  chameleon  looks  blue 
to  one  and  green  to  another,  whilst  a third  will 
declare  it  is  black  or  white ; and  the  same 
variations  in  time  and  chance  apparently  conduce 
to  equal  diversity  of  opinion  on  other  matters. 
Bub  there  can  be  but  one  mind  about  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  beauty  into  the  workshop. 
Alphonse,  Ludwig,  Pippo,  and  John  Brown 
will  each,  doubtless,  have  his  own  standard  of 
loveliaesB,  as  surely  as  he  knows  the  secrets  of 
his  own  heart;  but  when  he  has  looked  upon 
those  of  his  neighbours,  it  is  tolerably  certain  he 
will  set  to  work  to  make  his  own  higher.  As  a 
work  that  has  this  end  in  view,  we  must  com- 
mend the  journal  before  us ; and  we  shall  best 
advance  its  interests  by  pointing  out  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  English  edition. 


THE  GHIBEETI  GATES  IN  THE  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  Southern  Court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  been  temporarily  reduced  in  length 
in  order  to  allow  space  for  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  building.  A screen 
forms  the  preaeub  barrier,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
change  in  distribution  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  court  which  has  thus  become  necessary, 
has  been  seized  for  bringing  together  in  one 
comprehensive  group  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  electrotypes,  copies  of  famous  works  of  art,  in 
gold-plate,  silver,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  of 
which  the  Museum  has  so  good  a right  to  boast. 

Chief  among  these  products  of  an  art  which 
must  be  called  yet  in  its  infancy, — though  an 
infancy  like  that  of  Hercules,— is  the  noble 
reproduction,  by  Messrs.  Franohi  & Son,  of  the 
famous  central  eastern  gates  of  the.’baptiatery  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  executed  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Permission  to  take  gutta  - pereba 
moulds  of  the  entire  composition  was  given  to 
the  agents  of  the  Museum  by  the  Tuscan  Go- 
vernment, when  that  rule  was  Grand  Ducal. 
The  popular  indignation  appears  to  have  been 
roused  by  the  operations  of  Signor  Franchi  j 
opinions  being  divided  as  to  whether  the  noble 
bronzes  were  being  destroyed,  or  only  being  pre- 
pared for  deportation.  Those  who  might  have  been 
reassured  by  the  tender  care  shown  by  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  tedious  aud  delicate  process 
of  moulding,  yet  took  the  practical  and  thoroughly 
Italian  view,  that  if  copies  wei*e  sent  to  England, 
Englishmen  would  no  longer  come  to  Florence 
to  see  the  gates.  The  time-honoured  argument 
‘ Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth  prevailed,  and  the  operation  was  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  Government. 

Fortunately  for  us,  and  fortunately  for  art 
in  general,  there  existed  in  Florence  a copy  of 
the  gates,  in  plaster,  taken  some  seventy  years 
ago.  Signor  Franchi  obtained  permission  to 
mould  this  set  of  casta,  undertaking  to  furnish 
the  Italian  Government  with  a new  copy,  as  that 
from  which  he  took  the  moulds  would  be  dis- 
coloured by  the  oil  used  in  the  process.  The 
gates  have  been  thus  reproduced.  The  archi- 
trave has  been  moulded  from  the  actual  struc- 
ture, It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  gates,  that  the  copy  pro- 
duced from  the  plaster  cast  is  superior  to  any 
which  could  have  been  taken  from  the  actual 
bronze,  as  seventy  years’  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, even  in  the  climate  of  Florence,  has  pro- 
duced an  efiect  in  the  diminution  of  sharpness 
of  outline  which  was  very  perceptible  on  com- 
paring the  copy  with  the  original.  It  is  certain 
that  incipient  decay  has  made  its  mark  on  some 
of  the  wonderfully  rich  ornamentation  of  the 
architrave,  which  is  faithfully  represented  by 
the  electrotype. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  that  the  English  public  has  the  oppor- 


tunity of  seeing  this  marvellous  product  of  the 
skill  of  Ghiberti.  Owing  to  want  of  space  for 
their  fit  display,  these  noble  electro-castings  have 
hitherto  been  inconveniently  lodged,  and  not  only 
hidden  from  the  world,  bub  subject  to  the  hostile 
action  of  the  damp,  which  has  written  its  name 
in  unseemly  streaks  of  verdigris  over  more  than 
one  panel.  This  damage  will  be  removed  forth- 
with, by  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
will  be  carefully  washed  off,  the  moment  that 
the  copper  begins  to  show  a bright  surface.  We 
recommend  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
Signor  Franchi,  which  is  adverse  to  the  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  puriScation  of  Torregiano’s 
famous  grille,  in  King  Henry  TXI.’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster, 

The  frame  of  the  gates,  somewhat  meagre 
and  poor  in  its  architectural  proportions  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  woodwork  of 
Italy, — (it  is  a design  taken  from  a wooden 
structure,  not  from  one  of  ttme), — is  covered 
with  embossed  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  io 
mezzo  and  alio  relievo,  of  the  most  consummate 
workmanship.  The  forms  are  taken  from  the 
actual  fauna  and  flora  of  Italy,  and  their  dis- 
position recalls  (aud  perhaps  suggested)  that  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  Loggie,  designed  by  Raffaelle, 
of  which  there  are  good  copies  in  the  Museum. 
Grapes,  apples,  nuts,  plums,  and  other  fruit, 
trailing  shoots  of  the  vine,  aud  graceful  forms  of 
mingled  vegetation,  are  interspersed  with  sharp- 
billed  birds,  with  the  little  Athenian  owl  iu  the 
midst,  and  an  eagle  in  the  centre. 

The  doors  themselves  consist  of  two  leaves, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  six  pauels,  repro- 
Bonting  scenes  in  Old  Testament  history. 
Around  the  panels  the  border  is  enriched  by 
alternate  busts  and  whole-length  figures,  twelve 
of  each  to  each  leaf.  The  former,  and  the 
features  of  the  latter,  are  said  to  be  contem- 
porary portraits.  The  likeness  of  the  artist 
himself,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest  heads  represented,  are  admirable 
for  their  force  aud  life,  aud  prove  that,  if  the 
Renaissance  had  not  in  the  art  of  Ghiberti 
attained  to  the  purity  of  Greek  taste,  it  yet  fully 
rivalled  the  skill  of  the  noble  portrait  sculptors 
of  imperial  Romo, 

The  treatment  of  the  panels  is  essentially 
that,  not  of  bronze  casting,  but  of  repoussJ  gold- 
smith’s work.  It  requires  no  small  acquaint- 
ance with  ,the  sleight  of  hand  which  may  be 
attained  by  the  cunning  bronzist,  in  the  suc- 
cessive or  alternate  use  of  wax,  and  of  sand 
and  plaster,  in  moulding,  to  allow  the  imagina- 
tion to  realise  the  fact  that  these  bold  and  com- 
plicated groups,  containing  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance some  one  or  two  figures  that  seem  almost 
detached  from  the  surface,  together  with  others, 
of  which  the  outlines  are  barely  indicated  by 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  relief,  are  really 
cast,  and  not  hammered  or  chased. 

The  pictorial  grouping  of  the  designs  of  Ghi- 
berti differs  no  less  widely  from  that  of  work 
produced  under  the  canons  that  regulate  the 
art  of  the  draughtsman,  as  now  fixed,  than 
the  execution  exceeds  in  its  audacity  and  finish 
the  capacity  of  the  moulders  of  the  present 
time.  Each  of  the  ten  scenes  represents,  not  a 
single  incident  of  the  life,  but  a summary  of  the 
entire  history,  of  the  patriarch,  or  sacred  hero, 
whom  it  commemorates.  Thus  the  first  panel, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  facing  the  left  hand 
of  the  spectator,  tolls  the  story  of  Adam.  A cloud 
of  angels,  traced  with  the  most  delicate  touch 
in  a scarcely  perceptible  relief,  shadows  forth 
the  song  of  the  morning  stars, — 

” tVhon  the  Creator  great, 

Hie  ooDStellatinoB  sute, 

And  the  well-balaaoed  world  oa  hinges  hung.” 

The  same  figure,  majestic  iu  its  dignity 
(although  grateful  to  none  hut  the  sensuous 
southern  people  in  any  material  presentation),  in 
another  part  of  the  composition  is  raising  Adam 
from  the  dust.  Yet  again  HE  appears  lifting  the 
graceful  womanly  figure  of  Eve  from  the  side  of 
her  slumbering  helpmeet.  Yet  again  HE  watches 
the  angel  who  is  expelling  the  fallen  pair  from 
the  Romanesque  gate  of  their  lost  terrestrial 
Paradise.  Full  as  this  wonderful  sculpture  is  of 
repetitions  of  the  same  figures,  of  the  human 
pair,  the  angelio  ministers,  and  the  more  awful 
form  of  the  Creator,  the  separate  and  successive 
incidents  of  the  story  are  combined  in  a glorious 
anachronism,  and  the  magic  command  over  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  subordinate  incidents 
into  one  harmonious  composition  is  a triumph  all 
the  more  wonderful  inasmuch  as  it  compels  us 
to  yield  the  highest  admiration  to  a work  of. 


which  we  cannot  fail  to  condemn  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  same  irreooncileable  harmony,  for  such 
it  must  be  considered,  is  displayed,  with  varying, 
but  almost  always  admirable,  result,  in  each  of 
the  two  panels.  In  each  is  to  be  seen  the  same 
charining  combination  of  a full  relief  of  some 
principal  figure,  approaching  to  the  character  of 
sculpture  in  the  round,  with  a faint  and  fairy- 
like tracery  of  landscape,  or  of  figures  dying  into 
the  background  of  the  composition.  This  com- 
bination of  the  graceful  aud  the  bold,  of  the 
female  and  male  elements  of  beauty,  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  immortal  period  of  Greek  art,  such 
as  Pyrgoteles.  It  is  originally,  and  perhaps  essen- 
tially, the  style  of  intaglio;  hub  its  application 
to  cameo  or  relief  is  natural  and  appropriate. 
We  could  cite  Greek  gems  in  which  the  effect 
of  this  mode  of  contrast  is  moat  masterly,  but 
we  can  remember  no  instance  of  Medimval  work, 
or  indeed  of  elaborate  grouping  of  any  age,  in 
whiohthe  method  has  been  introduced  with  such 
admirable  aucoesa.  Combined  with  what  wa 
have  called  the  anachronism  of  the  simultaneous 
representation  of  successive  incidents,  this  unison 
between  two  opposite  methods  of  treatment  gives 
to  the  great  work  of  Ghiberti  a charm  that  is 
magic  and  unique. 

Tbe  second  panel  gives  the  story  of  Cain.  Wa 
see  the  first-born  infant  hanging  on  the  bosom  of 
his  mother,  while  the  grand  parent  of  the  Hebrew 
race  tills  the  earth  by  the  sweatof  his  brow.  We 
see  the  boys  at  play,  tbe  young  men  parting  to 
their  several  occupations,  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural. We  see  each  bring  an  offering  of  the  fruit 
of  bis  toil,  while  the  Lord  has  respect  unto  Abel 
and  his  offering,  although  unto  Cain  and  his 
offeriog  be  bad  nob  respect.  Wo  see  the  very 
fall  of  tbe  fatal  blow,  from  the  club  wielded  by  a 
figure  of  wonderful  vigour  and  life,  on  tbe  tossed 
aud  twisted  limbs  of  the  first  slain  shepherd.  We 
see  the  questioning  as  to  the  murder,  and  the 
exit  of  Cain  to  wander  to  and  fro  on  the  earth. 
Again,  in  the  magic  grouping  of  the  scenes,  we 
trace  the  contiuuity  of  the  story  as  if  told  by  a 
series  of  dissolving  views,  the  rich  effect  of  the 
entire  panel  starting  into  actual  life  from  this 
wildly  blended  detail. 

The  story  of  Noah  is  no  leas  fully  told.  A won- 
derful air  of  my  thologio  antiquity  is  given  to  this 
composition  by  tbe  presentation  of  the  ark  under 
the  unwonted  form  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid. 
The  window  of  the  sacred  legend  is  open  near  the 
summit,  and  a long  wisp  of  birds  streams  out, 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  distant  clouds.  Below  is 
the  no  less  duly  recorded  door,  by  which  stand 
the  four  human  pairs,  while  a lion  aud  a camel 
swell  out  into  an  attractive  relief  from  the  mass 
of  their  fellow  beasts  and  fellow  cattle.  Under 
a shed  that  might  almost  be  a piece  of  appliqud 
work,  bub  yet  is  redeemed  from  the  poverty  of 
such  an  effect  by  the  truth  of  the  moulding,  lies 
the  father  of  the  vine  in  sorry  plight,  bis  reverent 
and  irreverent  offspring  lending  dignity  and 
passion  to  a scene  that,  leas  nobly  rendered, 
wonld  be  grotesque.  The  same  family  surround 
the  altar  of  thanksgiving  in  another  part  of  the 
panel;  and  the  mind  reverts  to  tbe  signal  of 
promise  and  of  protection  from  the  sterner  moral 
of  the  baocanalian  lesson. 

Abraham  bows  to  meet  tbe  majestic  three, 
while  Sarah  laughs  her  welcome  from  the  door 
of  the  tent.  The  sacrifico  of  the  promised  son, 
bound  and  kneeling,  in  striking  relief,  on  the 
altar,  is  arrested  by  the  hand  of  tbe  angel. 
Ocher  scenes  in  the  patriarch's  history  are  inter- 
posed, and  force  and  richness  are  given  to  the 
composition  by  the  figures  of  two  young  men, 
reclining,  in  conversation,  on  the  ground,  who 
appear  to  be  the  servants  left  behind  by  the 
obedient  and  faithful  patriarch  when  he  laded 
his  son  with  the  wood  for  the  altar. 

Jacob,  again,  appears  in  every  beab-remem- 
bered  incident  of  his  somewhat  shifty  and 
ambiguous  career.  Bub  Ghiberti  has  removed 
tbe  stigma  from  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
Rebecca,  by  representing  a scene,  omitted  in  onr 
present  copies  of  the  Book  of  Geuesis,  though 
hiuted  at  elsewhere,  in  which  the  Almighty 
appears  to  her  in  a dream,  and  tells  her  how  to 
obtain  the  birthright  for  the  son  to  whom  it  was 
given  by  promise  and  by  gift.  The  fair,  lithe 
forms  of  the  daughters  of  Hoth  are  such  as  to 
lead  any  one  whose  blood  runs  with  any  hot 
ripple  through  the  veins  to  sympathise  rather 
with  Esau  than  with  the  weariness  complained 
of  by  Rebecca. 

Joseph  is  illustrated  by,  perhaps,  the  least 
satiafaotory  of  the  entire  series  of  designs.  A 
numerous  double  group  in  alto-relievo  occupies 
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1 the  lower  portion  of  the  panel,  the  cap  being 
I fonnd  in  Benjamin’s  sack  affording  a theme  for 
I grand  pathognomioal  treatment,  both  of  counte- 
nance and  of  pantomimic  gesture.  Jacob  is  kiss- 
ing Pharaoh  on  a dais  to  the  left ; but  the  least 
admissible  part  of  the  composition  is  an  elliptical 
I classic  peristyle,  inconsistent  with  the  Egyptian 
I scene  of  the  story,  within  which  figures  in  very 
low  relief,  but  limned  like  life  itself,  are  hastily 
storing  up  the  golden  grain  of  the  years  of 
plenty. 

Beneath  the  panels  last  described  is  scratched, 
rather  than  out,  on  the  cross  moulding,  in  rude 
Latin  characters, 

“ Laurentii  Cionit  di  QhiOeriia 
Mira  arlejtibricalum." 

' The  adjective  is,  indeed,  appropriate. 

Moses  and  Joshua,  David  and  Solomon,  form 
the  subjects  whose  history  is  illustrated  by  the 
four  lower  panels.  In  the  last,  the  reception  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  by  the  wise  king  gives  occa- 
sion for  another  of  those  processional  or  rather 
theatric,  groups  of  which  we  cited  an  example  in 
the  story  of  Joseph.  The  group  compassing  the 
the  walls  of  the  devoted  city  is  interesting,  from 
the  key  which  it  affords,  in  the  attitude,  and 
Homan  helmet  and  armour,  of  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Israel,  to  the  personality  of  one  of  the 
helmed  statuettes. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  some  of  these  ad- 
mirable figures.  Besides  the  Joshua  thus  indi- 
cated there  is  a very  noble  shield-bearing 
draped  figure,  which  probably  represents  Gideon. 
As  to  Samson,  powerfully  treated  in  the  nnde, 
there  can  bo  no  mistake,  though  the  pillar  by 
which  he  stands  is  conventionalised  into  a mere 
symbol.  Moses  is  always  to  be  recognised; 
David,  and  probably  Ezra,  the  latter  holding  a 
scroll,  are  intelligible;  but  there  is  one  figure,  a 
young  man,  in  Boman  armour,  with  his  hands 
lifted  in  prayer,  who  has  puzzled  even  the  copy- 
ists of  the  gate,  Ilis  eyes  are  fixed  on  a small 
disc,  by  the  side  of  the  coved  niche  in  which  he 
stands,  on  which  a face,  and  the  indications  of 
wings,  seem  to  denote  a cherub.  The  only 
explanation  that  we  can  offer  is  that  the  youth 
is  intended  for  Samuel,  and  the  disc  introduced 
as  a symbol  of  the  Bath  Col,  or  voice  which  he 
! heard  audible  in  the  darkness  of  the  Taber- 
I naclc. 

Pour  reclining  figures,  niched  in  the  upper 
1 and  under  cross  mouldings  of  the  gate,  rivet  the 
: attention  by  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
the  awful  Morning  and  Evening  of  Michel- 
angelo in  the  Medioean  Chapel.  The  original 
idea  very  likely  was  taken  from  the  ordinary 
pose  of  a classio  river  god,  but  the  marvellous 
grandeur  of  these  little  unexplained  statuettes 
must  have  sunk  into  the  very  soul  of  the  mighty 
Florentine,  who  exclaimed  that  this  masterpiece 
of  Ghiberti  was  worthy  to  be  the  Gate  of 
Paradise. 

The  gates  we  have  described  were  the  second 
pair  executed  by  Ghiberti  for  the  baptistery. 
The  earlier  pair  were  divided  into  panels  of 
a very  ancient  form, — a lozenge  intersected  by 
four  arcs  of  a circle, — which  had  been  introduced 
by  Pisano  into  the  pair  which  he  bad  previously 
executed.  These  were  subsequently  removed  from 
the  centre  doorway  to  make  room  for  this  second 
work  of  Ghiberti,  and  the  three  noble  gates 
•were  thus  symmetrically  arranged.  The  date  of 
the  work  of  Pisano  is  A.D.  1330.  Ghiberti,  who 
lived  from  1378  to  14i55,  was  occupied  on  his 
own  gates  from  bis  twentieth  to  his  sixtieth 
year.  The  earlier  pair  represents  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  statuettes  are  those  of 
the  Evangelists,  the  four  great  doctors  of  the 
Komish  Church,  the  prophets,  and  the  sybils. 
They  are  described  in  some  detail,  althongh  nob 
without  errors  of  considerable  magnitude,  by 
Vasari,  who  does  not  give  any  description  of  the 
second  and  more  beautiful  pair. 

A similar  combination  of  the  circle  and  the 
triangle,  or  rather  the  lozenge,  is,  however,  as 
old  as  the  year  1180,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
execution,  by  Bunanno,  of  the  Porta  di  San 
Eainero,  or  gate  of  Saint  Reignier  (Renatas)  in 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  an  electrotype  copy  of 
which  is  most  instructively  placed  close  by  the 
glorious  inspiration  of  Ghiberti.  It  will  nob  do 
to  describe,  or  even  to  examine,  the  earlier  and 
more  archaic  work,  after  feasting  the  taste  on 
the  exquisite  forms  wrought  out  into  such  life- 
like beauty  by  Ghiberti.  Let  the  visitor  have 
the  self-command  to  examine  Bonanno’s  work 
first.  It  will  well  repay  minute  attention, 
and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it  in 
consequence  of  the  precise  determination  of 
date,  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  unhesitating 


conventionalism  of  this  twelfth-century  model- 
ling is  surprising,  and  yet  a sorb  of  vigorous 
treatment  underlies  it  all.  The  devil  in  the  temp- 
tation, with  trifid,  bird-like  feet,  and  a tufted  tail, 
the  figure  being  about  half  the  size  of  that  of 
Christ,  is  a marvel  of  impotent  monkish  fancy. 
The  baptism  is  conventionalised  into  an  immer- 
sion in  a sort  of  bath.  In  the  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  human  figures  grow  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  the  palm-trees  in  an 
Arabesque  impossibility,  that  contrasts  very 
quaintly  with  the  formality  of  the  little  figure 
who  is  spreading  a shirt,  sleeves  and  all,  for  the 
ass  to  walk  over.  The  scenes,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  all  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ.  Rude 
letters  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  artist  to  tell 
of  the  cruelty  of  "Erode”  or  the  raising  "di 
Lazaro.”  On  the  frieze  at  the  topis  represented 
the  "trisagion”  of  the  Te  Deum,  with  wonderfully 
quaint  angels  ; and  the  celestial  reign  of  Christ. 
This  gate  would  be  much  improved  in  effect 
if  it  were  surrounded  by  a copy  of  the  rude 
frame,  stolen  and  transformed  from  a heathen 
temple,  within  which  the  original  actually 
stands. 

The  gates  of  Ghiberti  have  been  repeatedly 
engraved.  They  are  also  represented  by  a photo- 
graph in  the  portfolios  of  the  Art  Library,  But 
the  most  exquisite  record  of  their  beauty  is  from 
the  well-known  burin  of  the  Cavaliere  Lasinio, 
in  a series  of  engravings  of  the  panels,  publislied 
at  Florence.  Curiously  enough  one  or  two  of 
the  details  of  these  engravings  are  incorrect,  a 
helmed  fignre,  in  one  of  the  niches,  being 
drawn  in  a sorb  of  turban ; but  the  general 
fidelity  is  remai’kable,  and  the  series  of  prints 
gives  a clearer  idea  of  the  work,  not  only  than  the 
photograph,  but  than  can  be  obtained  even  by 
actual  view,  without  prolonged  study. 

From  the'quainb,  monkish  figures  of  Bonanno, 
down  to  the  admirable  repouss6  work  of  the 
famous  Milton  shield,  almost  every  stage  of  ex- 
cellence in  metal  work  is  represented  by  the 
eleotrotypers  that  are  grouped  near  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  There  is  chased  and  beaten  armour 
from  the  aieliers  of  the  famous  Milanese 
armourers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a suit  worn 
by  Francis  L,  adorned  by  masks  of  lions,  and 
another  still  more  elaborately  wrought  suit  be- 
longing to  the  same  gallant  monarch.  There 
are  massive  tables,  lamps,  gueridons,  and  mirror 
frames  of  silver,  or  of  silver  and  ebony,  wrought 
by  English  goldsmiths  for  the  seignoral  halls  of 
Knole.  There,  in  partially  oxidised  silver,  is  a 
portrait  statue  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  There  are 
the  Coronation  PI  ate  of  the  English  sovereigns,  the 
relies  of  ancient  Roman  goldsmith’s  work,  known 
as  the  treasure  of  Petrossa,  and  a silver  table, 
epergne,  and  fire-dogs  from  Windsor  Castle. 
Copies,  indeed,  they  all  are,  but  copies  so  true  to 
the  original,  owing  to  the  wouderful  portraiture 
effected  by  electrotypy,  that  the  difterenoe  oo'ild 
hardly  be  detected  by  any  bub  the  mo.  t skilful 
expert.  Let  those  who  would  know  how  ihe 
arts  of  the  sculptor,  the  founder,  the  modeller, 
the  medallist,  and  the  goldsmith,  are  bub  portions 
of  the  same  plastic  craft,  pay  a speedy  and  a 
careful  visit  to  this  scene  of  metallurgio  triumph. 


WORKS  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF' 
PARLIAMENT 
Since  last  session  several  alterations  of 
importance  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  B.A. ; and 
various  works,  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
made  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder,  have  been 
carried  on  to  completion.  The  most  striking 
changes  effected  are  in  the  central  hall,  the 
witness-hall,  and  the  three  corridors  leading 
from  the  central  hall  to  the  Commons  lobby,  the 
Peers’  lobby,  and  the  river-front  committee- 
rooms  respectively.  Our  readers  will,  doubtless, 
remember  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  session,  on  the  proposals  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  late  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  for  the  decoration  of 
the  central  hall,  and  its  embellishment  with 
mosaics.  The  resnlb  was  the  reduction  of  the 
vote  by  no  less  than  2,500Z.,  and  the  eff'ect  of 
this  reduction  on  the  design  is  very  evident  now 
that  the  work  is  so  far  completed. 

The  dull  brown-coloured  paint  has  been 
removed  from  the  stonework  of  the  central  hall 
and  its  corridors.  The  stone  has  been  covered 
with  a preservative  composition  which  will 
enable  it  to  be  washed  ; and  as  the  composition 
■ has  in  no  way  discoloured  the  surface,  the  whole 


of  the  stonework  is  now  clean,  and  shows  the 
natural  colour  of  the  material.  The  oarviog 
has  been  painted  stone-colour,  as  it  was  not 
possible,  without  great  expense,  to  remove  the 
brown  paint  from  it.  The  stone  archways  leading 
to  the  Peers’  and  Commons  lobbies,  and  to  the 
river  front,  have  been  enlarged,  and  light  glazed 
oak  screens,  with  plate-glass  above  them,  substi- 
tuted for  the  stonework,  in  order  to  admit  more 
light  into  the  lobbies.  The  windows  in  the 
corridor  to  the  river  front  have  been  enlarged, 
and  skylights  have  been  introduced  into  the 
rooms  at  the  angles  of  the  hall,  where  gas  was 
formerly  necessary  in  the  day-time.  In  the 
centre  of  the  groining  of  the  hall  an  opening 
has  been  formed  for  the  admission  of  light 
from  the  lantern  above,  and  in  the  witness- 
hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  committee-room  stairs, 
the  windows  have  been  widened,  and  openings 
made  in  the  walls  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
colour  has  also  been  removed  from  the  stained 
glass  here  and  in  the  Peers’  and  Commons’  cor- 
ridors,  and  the  effect  of  the  changes  generally 
will  be  greatly  to  increase  the  light  in  the 
interior  of  the  building.  None  of  the  mosaic 
pictures  are  yet  completed  in  the  panels  allotted 
to  them  over  the  four  great  archways  of  the 
central  hall.  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  is  the 
artist  employed  for  the  cartoons  of  these  works 
of  art,  which  are  to  be  executed  at  Venice  by 
Messrs.  Salviati.  One  picture,  the  St.  George, 
is  completed,  and  is  now  being  fixed.  The  whole 
of  the  panels  of  the  groined  roof  of  the  hall  are 
filled  with  mosaics  on  a gold  ground.  They 
represent  scrolls  of  roses,  thistles,  and  sham- 
rocks, interspersed  with  the  royal  cypher, 
crowns,  &c.  The  ribs  of  the  groining  have  been 
gilded  and  decorated  to  correspond  with  the 
mosaics,  and  as  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  is 
quite  white  and  undecorated,  the  work  at  this 
point  appears  to  be  incomplete,  as  indeed  it  is, 
for  the  reason  we  have  before  explained.  The 
architect  has  already  stated  publicly  that  the 
diminution  of  the  moneys  at  his  disposal  was 
not  decided  on  until  after  the  work  of  decoration 
had  been  commenced,  according  to  his  official 
instructions,  at  the  higher  estimate,  and  he  has 
therefore  evidently  been  obliged  to  finish  the 
mosaic  ceiling,  and  to  leave  to  a future  day  the 
decoration  of  the  rest  of  the  hall  to  harmonise 
with  it.  No  alterations  have  been  made  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  or  their  respective 
lobbies.  In  the  Royal  Gallery  the  eight  niches 
are  now  filled  with  statues.  Mr.  B.  Philip  is  the 
sculptor,  and  the  statues  are  wholly  gilt, 
with  a very  satisfactory  effect.  The  statues 
represent  the  following  monarohs  : — Alfred, 
William  I.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  V.,  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  Queen’s  robing-room,  Mr. 
Armstead  is  proceeding  with  a series  of  bas- 
reliefs  of  oak,  representing  scenes  from  the 
“ Morte  d’Arthur.”  This  fine  room,  with  its 
frescoes  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will,  we  believe,  be  added  to  the 
portions  of  the  palace  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted,  soon  after  Easter. 

Works  are  still  proceeding  in  the  Royal  stair- 
case. The  stained  glass  has  been  altered  to 
admit  more  light,  portions  of  the  doors  have 
been  pierced  and  glazed,  and  the  four  groins  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase  are  being  decorated  with 
mosaics.  In  St.  Stephen’s  crypt,  the  baptistery 
has  been  completed,  and  inclosed  with  elaborate 
wrought-iron  gates  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  and 
with  this  work  the  restoration  of  the  crypt  is 
now  finished.  The  painted  decoration  of  the 
baptistery  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Boll.  Ontside  the  palace,  a work  of  some  pecu- 
liarity and  importance  has  been  carried  out  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  New  Palace-yard,  by 
the  construction  of  a subway  passing  uuder 
Bridge-street  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
street,  close  to  the  Underground  Railway  Station 
on  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  subway  is 
intended  not  only  to  afford  a safe  and  convenient 
means  of  crossing  the  crowded  street,  but  is  also 
meant  to  give  access  to  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway, 
and  also  to  the  steamboat  pier.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  is  taking  active  measures 
to  prolong  the  subway  to  the  pier,  and  this  work 
it  is  expected  will  be  completed  before  Easter. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
done  by  the  railway  company  to  connect  their 
station  with  the  new  approach.  The  subway  is  a 
continuation  of  the  cloister  or  arcade  recently 
constructed  on  the  east  side  of  New  Palace-yard. 
Ib  passes  under  Bridge-street,  at  a level  slightly 
below  the  surface  of  the  paving  of  the  cloister. 
It  is  in  form  a passage  about  12  ft.  wide,  with 
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a segmental  arched  roof,  terminating  at  each 
end  in  a eqaare  space  covered  by  a stone  groin. 
One  of  these  spaces,  viz.,  that  at  the  north 
end,  will  form  the  entrance  to  the  steamboat 
approach.  In  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
roof  of  the  subway,  an  opening  is  made  for  light 
end  air,  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  rain,  and 
also  to  form  a refuge,  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
above,  for  persons  crossing  Bridge-street.  By 
night  the  snbway  is  lighted  by  gas  lamps,  fixed 
to  the  arched  roof  after  the  manner  of  those 
used  in  railway  carriages.  The  interior  of  the 
subway  presents  a glazed  whitesurface  through- 
out.  This  is  not  formed  of  white  tiles,  which, 
in  such  a situation,  might  fall  off,  or  be  liable  to 
accident  5 but  the  bricks  of  the  walls  and  arched 
roof  are  themselves  glazed  so  that  the  white 
lining  of  the  work  forms  a part  of  its  construe- 
tioD._  The  subway  is  perfectly  light,  and  well 
ventilated,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  a great 
convenience  by  members  of  Parliament  and 
others  who,  by  its  use,  and  that  of  the  steam- 
boat subway,  will  be  able  to  pass  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  railway  station,  and 
the  Thames  Embankment,  without  encountering 
the  risk  and  inconvenience  attendant  on  crossing 
a dangerous  thoroughfare.  Flights  of  steps 
lead  from  the  north  end  of  the  subway  to  the 
level  of  Bridge-street  and  the  Embankment.  The 
whole  work  is  completed,  but  no  arrangements 
have  as  yet  been  made  to  give  the  public  tho 
benefit  of  its  use.  Messrs.  Field  & Co.  were  the 
contractors  for  tho  subway,  and  for  the  mason’s 
work  generally.  Tho  decoration  of  the  central 
hall  has  been  intrusted  by  the  architect  to 
Messrs.  Grace,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Pressland  is  the 
Clerk  of  Works.  It  is  intended  to  have  every- 
thing except  the  three  remaining  mosaic  pictures 
completed  before  Parliament  meets,  on  tho  8th 
proximo. 
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A NOTE  FROM  NORWOOD. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
everything  is  supposed  to  be  in  undeniably  good 
order  and  good  taste,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  many  things  which  are  out  of 
order  and  in  bad  taste.  Norwood,  Upper  and 
Lower,  sonth  and  north,  the  New  Town  and  the 
Old,  wants  the  scavenger  and  the  gntter-cart 
the  pavior  and  the  drain-makerj  bat  first  it 
requires  a few  proper  road-makers  ,•  and  last, 
though  not  least,  it  wants  a sanitary  inspector, 
who  will  do  his  duty  (supposing  it  has  one)' 
It  18  all  very  well  to  walk  through  a fow  leading 
terraces  or  thoronghfures,  and  express  one’s  ad- 
miration of  sundry  detached  villas  of  a nonde- 
script  style  of  architecture,  with  garden-plots 
and  borders  to  match;  but  when  we  enter  a 
town  in  pursuit  of  our  mission,  it  is  not  to  lounge 
along  its  pleasant  broadways,  but  to  plunge  into 
its  corrugated  defiles  and  back-alums,  where 
nature  and  human  nature  are  at  strife. 

Norwood  was  once  an  insignificant  locality, 
known  mostly  through  its  tales  of  gipsy  life  and 
adventure.  Norwood  is  destitute  of  monumental 
interest  of  the  past.  It  has  no  crumbling  castle- 
wall,  or  ivyed  ruin,  or  memorial  rookeries.  Its 
hills  and  undulating  vales  and  streams,  and  the 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  wood,  sacred  to  gipsy 
life,  alone  remain.  But  acres  and  acres  of  fallow 
have  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  disap- 
peared, and  the  once  gorsc-crowned  and  wcody 
steeps  are  now  crested  with  the  habitations  of 
man.  Wandering  tribes  and  flocks  and  herds 
have  given  place  to  the  practical  and  more  do- 
meaticated  bipeds.  Norwood,  proper  or  strag- 
to-day,  taken  as  a whole,  is  a populous 
district  of  oouutry  j and  this  growth  of  prosperity 
and  humanity  is  owing  to  the  erection  and 
existence  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  do  not  like  to  find  fault  if  no  fault  exist ; 
but  we  would  calmly  ask  of  Norwood  folk, 
are  they  satisfied  that  their  roadways  or  foot- 
paths are  in  anything  like  proper  vehicular  or 
pedestrian  condition  ? Enter  the  town  from 
either  the  High  Level  or  Low  Level  Railway 
Station,  and  take  the  rake  of  the  road  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  or  vice  versa,  and  the 
picture  along  the  line  of  route,  nnder-foot  or  in 
sight,_  is  not  sanitary  or  socially  pleasant.  The 
road  is  in  ruts,  and  the  side-channels  or  water- 
courses owe  more  to  nature  and  the  elements 
^an  to  man,  for  fulfilling  their  requirements. 
On  the  high  level  thoroughfare  the  road,  it  would 
appear,  is  making  rapid  advance  to  annexing 
the  footpath  as  part  of  itself,  and  both  seem 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
union.  The  ugly  and  wretched  weather-beaten 
boarding  that  encloses  the  Palace  Grounds  along 
the  high  road,  front  and  flank,  gives  a most 


dreary  and  jagged  look  to  the  approaches  to 
the  Palace.  But  we  suppose  this  oannot  be 
helped  at  present,  as  it  would  take  more  funds 
than  there  is  a possibility  of  obtainiug  to 
replace  it  either  with  a dwarf  wall  with  a.  fosse, 
or  an  iron  railing.  In  justice  to  the  direc- 
tors,^ it  must  bo  said  they  are,  and  have  been, 
making  strenuous  and  energetic  efforts  to  render 
the  Crystal  Palace  attractive  to  the  public,  and 
they  cannot  yet  be  expected  to  do  much  exter- 
nally. 

Not  so  with  the  Croydon  authorities  of  Nor- 
wood. They  might  do  much,  for  there  is  a large 
amount  of  property  and  wealth  concentrated  in 
the  town.  Buildings  are  still  on  the  increase 
on  all  sides,  though  there  seems  to  be  a large 
number  of  houses  to  let  or  to  be  sold. 

On  the  Anerley-road,  which,  by-the-bye,  is 
wretchedly  sludgy  and  broken,  houses  are  being 
erected,  and  the  carcasses  of  others  are  under 
the  auctioneer’s  hammer. 

Opposite  Westow-terraca  there  is  a plot  of 
ground  which  can  well  bear  the  appellation  of 
“nobody’s  laud,”  and  seems  to  be  designed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  “rubbish  may  be 
shot  here.”  Mark  ye,  this  “dead  dog”  Imd 
faces  the  centre  of  a fine  row  of  shops  in  a popu- 
lous and  otherwise  respectable  thoroughfore,  a 
stone’s  throw  from  tho  entrance  to  the  Palace, 
and  about  fifty  yards  from  the  Royal  Hotel! 
This  “nobody’s  land”  is  partly  paled  in  about 
breast  high,  and  is  a receptacle  for  every 
conceivable  refuse  and  offal— canine,  feline,  and 
human.  Is  it  in  Chancery,  we  wonder,  or  does 
it  belong  to  some  gipsy  squatters  ? But  lot  us 
pass  this  plague-spot, — this  half-garden  and 
whole  sink,  and  leave  it  to  the  tender  keeping  of 
the  sanitary  magnates  of  Croydon  and  Norwood 


homes  for  our  poor  and  working  classes;  to  see 
their  homes  properly  oonstrncted  and  venti- 
labed,  with  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  and 
the  free  air  aud  sun  of  heaven  flashed  in  upon 
the  walla  and  floors  of  the  poor  man’s  home. 
No  labour  spent  by  na  in  this  direction  will  be 
misspent  or  distasteful. 

In  taking  a brief  survey  of  Norwood  district 
it  strikes  us  that  the  field  of  bnilding  operations 
has  been  overrun,  nob  only  in  the  town  bub  in 
and  near  the  adjacent  districts  of  Forest-hill  and 
Sydenham.  A lull  must  naturally  intervene  for 
a short  while;  but  it  seems  certain  that  all  the 
places  enumerated  will  again  rapidly  extend 
themselves  in  area  and  population,  on  account 
of  their  situation. 

The  railway  accommodation  between  London 
and  Norwood  is  pretty  good.  Complaints,  how- 
ever, are  not  unheard  on  the  score  of  the 
fares. ^ Reductions  are  now  taking  place;  and 
facilities  enough  exist  for  sightseers  visiting  tho 
Crystal  Palace  from  either  the  West  or  East  end. 


WILLIAM  ESSEX. 


proper. 

All  the  facilities  exist  in  abundance  for  raakin; 
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Norwood,  Upper  and  Lower,  a healthy  place,  but 
whilst  the  leading  thoroughfares  are  pleasant 
in  dry  weather,  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  bumbler  inhabitants, 
are  altogether  overlooked. 

In  Norwood  New  Town,  a quarter  lately  sprung 
into  existence,  the  streets  and  lanes  show  perfect 
sludge  of  from  6 in.  to  1 ft.  in  depth.  Woassert 
this  without  the  least  exaggeration.  There  is 
hardly  any  attempt  here  at  a pathway,  and 
where  there  is,  a wooden  edging,  with  plugging 
or  stays  of  tho  same  material  driven  into  the 
earth,  keeps  the  footway  and  the  street  from 
amalgamating.  Not  a Sag  or  a paving-stone  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  primitive  region,  although  in 
one  of  its  lowest  depths,  50  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  high  road,  a “Mission  House”  of  some 
religious  sect  broke  in  upon  our  view. 

Down  in  this  doll,  dingle,  or  defile,  with  an 
incline  of  nearly  4-5  degrees,  the  brewer’s  cart 
is  ^ nob  unknown,  and  the  signboard  is  con- 
spicuous, and  speaks  of  the  brush,  though  the 
streets  aud  footpaths  do  not. 


The  arts  of  enamelling  and  engraving  require 
BO  much  skill  and  judgment  in  their  highest 
applications,  that  men  who  have  thus  success- 
fully applied  them  have  always  been  accorded 
artistic  honours,  and  by  none  were  these  ever 
more  fully  deserved  than  by  the  subjeob  of  the 
present  memoir,  for  the  art  of  enamel-painting 
never  attained  a higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
at  his  hands.  William  Essex  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, August  1,  1785.  His  father  was  a watch- 
dial  painter  and  bookseller,  in  Clerkenwell,  and 
in  the  former  capacity  gave  that  direction  to  his 
son’s  talents  which  grew  to  an  ambitious  desire 
to  extend  the  application  of  enamel,  and  to  tran- 
scribe the  great  master-pieces  of  art  in  this  im- 
perishable material,  so  that  faithful  records  of 
them  should  bo  preserved,  long  after  the  more 
fragile  oil-colour,  canvas,  and  panel  should  have 
succumbed  to  the  injurious  hand  of  time.  The 
book  department  of  his  father’s  business  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  love  of  reading,  and  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  poetic  and  artistic  lore,  and  was 
also  tho  means  of  introducing  the  young  aspirant 
to  Flaxman,  Brayley,  Britton,  and  others,  with 
whom  his  father  was  intimate,  and  who  encou- 
raged his  early  efforts  aud  remained  his  stead- 
fast  friends. 

As  a child,  William  Essex  was  delicate 
and  sensitive,  and  this  delicate  and  nervous 
temptrament  was  his  throngh  life.  It  is  not 
Borpriaing,  therefore,  that  ho  exhibited  a taste 
and  talent  for  mnsio,  playing  both  violin  and 
flute  extremely  well;  nor  that,  at  one  time, 
music  as  a profession  should  have  almost  shaken 
his  allegiance  to  painting.  As  a youth, he  had  very 
little  formal  instruction  in  art ; he  was,  however 
placed  for  a brief  period  with  a very  excellent 
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Without  enumerating  the  streets  or  lanes  by  enamel  and  glass  painter  of  the  name  of  Moss 
may  simply  but  his  success  and  skill  were  more  due  to  his 
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and  truly  say  that  every  thoronghfare  in  it  shows 
perfect  mad  and  sludge,  ashes,  offal,  and  every, 
thing  nasty  besides.  It  has  some  lamps,  “ few 
and  far  between,”  and  we  suppose  when  the  drain 
takes  the  place  of  the  open  pool,  and  the  ploughed 
street  is  flanked  by  the  flagged  path,  the  ap- 
parition of  the  taxman  will  nob  be  altogether  an 
agreeable  sight  to  the  pioneer  inhabitants  in  this 
quarter. 

Norwood  with  its  surroundings  is  pleasantly 
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own  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance.  The 
technical  excellence  of  his  work  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  may  in  a great 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  chemical  know- 
ledge of  his  brother,  Mr.  Alfred  Essex,  who 
prepared  the  plates,  compounded  the  wonder- 
fully choice  colours,  and  _A‘rc(i  the  paintings  ; but 
his  brother’s  health  nnfortnnately  failing,  the 
whole  onus  of  enamelling,  technical  as  well  as 
artistical,  latterly  devolved  upon  him.  He  had 
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. , . 113  pioauauLiy  ainBuieai,  latterly  aevoivea  upon  nim.  He  hac 

situated  : it  is  easy,  and  is  not  overburdened  furnaces  built  at  the  back  of  his  house  in  Osna- 

burgh-street,  Regent's  Park,  and  henceforward 
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it  enamelling  himself.  His  earliest  enamels  of 

foot?  ft.  “ .“Mention  to  the  , importance  were  small  and  delicately. finished 

AnJ^rW  fL  V'*?  ‘S.  “ea  portraite  of  George  IV.,  exeonted  for  Mesars. 

mentof  * Bfiiige,  jewellers  to  his  Majesty. 

STnda  Jlso  ^ brought  him  Ooort  notioe.  He  afterwards 

Anmnnn'  we  o ii,  i xv  • painted  for  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide, 

mellf  thLf  t ? that  there  is  an  announce-  and  continued  to  exhibit  from  year  to  year  at 
Srnerii  J received  for  the  COD- j the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere.  Thus  he 

It  and  influential 

structed  win  the  first  con- 1 friends  and  patrons  among  the  nobility,  and  was 

Ssriict  ^ i^orwood  and  Anerley ; introduced  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordmi  to  paint 

y,„  • , , I I'rincess,  who,  on  becoming  Queen 

'Victoria,  made  him  her  enamel-paiuter  in  ordi- 
^xes,  are  m abundance  in  every  quarter  of  nary. 

1 portraits  of  the  Queen,  hia  Royal 

Wtnt  «Ufi-  ^ either  soften  his  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  other 

^ nitiobera  of  the  Royal  family,  are  very  nnme- 


Thia,  after  all,  is  but  the  winter  result  of  gipsy 
waste  labour,  aud  the  Lands  that  cannot  work 
or  pilfer  mnab  need  respectfully  beg,  with  a 
broom  half-mast  high,  and  a curtsey  fer  “ye 
lady  and  gentleman.” 


laixiiij',  aie  very  nnme- 

roos,  and  he  executed  very  many  of  the  enamels 
for  that  regal  and  interesting  historical  series 
of  portraits  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time 
which  adom  the  chambers  of  Windsor  Castle. 
He  also  painted  many  works  for  Samuel  Rogers, 
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desire  has  always  been  to  see  respectable  | and  received  great  aasaiatanoe,  kindness,  am 
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I attention  from  the  poet.  It  is  in  each  works  as 
I are  exhibited  in  the  Plumley  Collection  at  South 
. Kensington  that  his  wonderful  skill  is  most 
1 apparent, — in  the  “Ecce  Homo,”  “ The  Cottage 
' Toilet,”  Pack,  Gervatius,  the  Virgin,  &c. — tran- 
I acripts  in  which  the  very  touch  and  impasto  of 
I tlie  originals  are  faithfully  rendered.  Sir  David 
Wilkie  was  so  pleased  with  the  rendering  of 
‘ ■”  The  Cottage  Toilet”  that  he  painted  a picture 
I of  Sancho  Panza  on  purpose  for  our  enameller, 
' whose  copy  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh.  ” The  Young  Lambton,”  after  Law- 
1 rence,  and  “ The  Strawberry  Girl,”  after  Rey- 
I Dolds,  also  show  his  consummate  mastery 
it  of  the  material.  Thus  he  worked  on  in  this  exqui- 
'!  site  jewelry  of  art,  his  sight  holding  out  in  a 
1 most  wonderful  manner,  and  enabling  him  to 
; accomplish  the  most  minute  work  till  nearly 
( eighty  years  of  age,  then  a few  years  of  inevitable 
( decay,  his  labours  not  forgotten  by  the  Crown, 

I and  his  good,  talented,  peaceful,  and  laborious 
) life  closed  in  the  arms  of  his  children,  at  Brighton, 

1 December  29th,  1869. 

His  eldest  son,  of  the  same  name,  a young 
I artist  full  of  promise,  died  some  years  since. 


CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  OP 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  artistic  education  of  England  is  allowed 
C on  all  hands  to  be  insufficient.  Many  English- 
I men  have  been  abroad  to  investigate  the  methods 
f of  art-training  now  followed  on  the  Continent. 

1 Very  few  Englishmen  have  undergone  complete 
t training  in  German  and  French  art-schools;  so 
t that  the  evidence  couceruing  these  schools  is 
t that  of  English  outsiders,  who  are  as  ignorant  of 
t the  most  important  facts  as  the  public  they 
p purpose  to  enlighten.  The  evidence  we  offer  is 
t that  of  an  Englishman,  a graduate  of  the  Poly- 
t teohnicum  of  Zurich,  and  a medallist  of  the 
1 Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 

We  shall  hero  sketch  the  life  of  a student  of 
fl  architecture  in  Zurich  and  Paris. 

In  Zurich  the  Poly  teohnicum  course  lasts  three 
j years.  The  student  qualifies  himself  for  matri- 
c oulatiou  iu  the  following  subjects  : — I.  Algebra  j 
1 II.  Geometry;  III.  Descriptive  and  Analytical 
j Geometry ; IV.  Natural  Philosophy ; V.  Che- 
D mietry. 

In  the  first  year  he  attends  lectures  on : — I. 

I Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ; II.  Technical 
( Chemistry;  III.  Construction;  IV.  Descriptive 
{ Geometry  ; V.  History  of  Art. 

The  rest  of  his  time  is  devoted  to — 1.  Drawing 
J pieces  of  architecture ; first  from  Greek  monu- 
I ments,  aud  then  from  Italian  Renaissance.  Le 
[ Tarouilly’s  plates  are  much  used  for  the  pur- 
1 pose.  2.  Drawing  the  nnde  figure  from  the  cast, 

I four  hours  a week.  3.  Ornament,  six  hours  a 
1 week. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  attends  lectures 
( on, — I.  Statical  Pressures;  II.  Construction  of 
] Roads  and  Bridges. 

He  fills  up  his  time  with — 1.  Composing  Arohi- 
l tectural  designs;  2.  Landscape  Painting;  3. 

1 Modelling';  4,  Drawing  ornaments  from  the 
( oast. 

The  third  year  consists  of, — I.  Sempor’s  third 
( course  on  Practical  iEsthetics;  II.  Architec- 
1 tnral  Designing. 

There  are  monthly  and  yearly  examinations. 

' Thus  the  student  is  ever  kept  alive  to  his  work. 
J If  successful  in  all  these  examinations,  the  can- 
( didate  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  architect. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  the 
1 mental  discipline  of  the  Polytechnicum  is  too 
1 rigid,  and  tends  to  cramp  the  originality  of 
pupils.  Again,  the  Polytechnicum  teaches  a 
great  deal  more  high  mathematics  than  neces- 
. sary  for  practical  purposes. 

Now  for  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  pupil  iu  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  is  left 
entirely  to  his  own  initiative,  and  that  of  private 
institutions  named  ateliers,  where  he  is  taught 
by  his  elder  comrades,  and  by  a professor,  who 
is  generally  a ” Grand  Prix  de  Rome.” 

Not  unlike  the  University  of  London,  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  is  mainly  an  examining 
; prize-conferring  Board.  It  also  appoints  a staff 
I of  salaried  professors,  who  lecture  publicly  and 
gratuitously  on  all  architectaral  subjects. 

The  candidate  for  matriculation  in  the  Ecole 
dea  Beaux  Arts  must  submit  to  a competitive 
examination  open  twice  a year. 

The  matriculation  subjects  are: — I.  Drawing 
from  the  cast  an  antique  monument,  as  a tripod 
or  caryatides.  Time  allowed,  eighteen  hours. 
II.  Composing  a small  architectural  design,  such 
SB  the  middle  pavilion  of  a town-hall,  or  a small 


law-court  (Tribunal  de  premiere  instance).  Time 
allowed,  one  day. 

If  approved  in  the  above,  the  candidate  goes 
on  with  examinations  in  : — III.  Mathematics  ; 

IV.  General  history  of  art. 

The  sncoesaful  candidate  is  then  named  £Uve 
de  2*^*  Classe  de  V£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
works  np  for  his  title  of  £ldve  de  I’’®  Classe, 
which  he  secures  by  obtaining, — L Three 
hononrable  mentions  in  architecture ; IL  One 
honourable  mention  in  mathematics ; III.  Oneiu 
construction  ; IV.  One  in  descriptive  geometry  ; 

V.  One  in  sbereotomy ; VI.  One  in  perspective ; 
VII.  One  in  drawing  from  the  cast. 

The  ^leve  de  1'*  classe  may  then  compete  for 
the  largest  designs,  such  as  publio  buildings  and 
noblemen’s  mansions.  For  these  competitions 
the  school  offers  medals  as  well  as  honourable 
mentions.  When  the  ^leve  de  P®  classe  has 
obtained  twelve  hononrable  mentions,  he  can 
compete  for  the  diploma  of  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux 
Arts,  which  brings  his  studies  to  a close  in  that 
school. 

No  candidate  has  yet  taken  less  than  two 
years  passing  from  the  second  class  to  the  first. 
Few  have  been  less  than  three  years  secur- 
ing the  twelve  honourable  mentions  which 
qualify  them  for  the  diploma  competition.  So, 
reckoning  one  year’s  preparatory  studies,  a young 
Frenchman  is  seven  years  completing  his  archi- 
tectural studies. 

The  studentship  of  the  “Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ” 
is  a contest  apart  from  the  ordinary  business  of , 
the  school.  Every  Frenchman  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  is  allowed  to  compote  for  it. 

This  competition  is  divided  into  three  stages. 
In  the;5rst  stage  a small  and  easy  design — say 
a funeral  monument  or  a publio  fountain.  Time 
allowed,  twelve  hours. 

The  sixty  best  candidates  are  chosen  by  the 
jury. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  sixty  candidates  com- 
pete for  a large  design.  Last  year  the  subject 
was  a manufactory  of  carpets,  such  as  the  Gobe- 
lins. Time  allowed,  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  ten  candidates  in  the  second  trial  are 
admitted  forthet?urd  and  final  trial,  which  lasts 
three  months.  The  candidates,  shat  up  in  sepa- 
rate rooms  daring  four  days,  have  to  sketch  the 
general  outlines  of  their  plans.  Copies  of  these 
sketches  are  handed  over  to  the  commission  of 
the  eobool.  Iu  the  three  remaining  months  the 
candidates  have  to  work  out  those  sketches, 
without  introducing  any  material  changes,  and 
the  drawings  are  to  be  finished  by  the  candidate 
himself  in  closed  quarters. 

This  system  of  isolation  used  in  all  the  com- 
petitions of  the  school  stimulates  and  insures  the 
originality  of  the  candidate.! 

The  training  given  by  the  Ecole  des  Beanx 
Arts,  Paris,  is,  in  our  opinion,  superior  to  that  of 
the  Zurich  Polytechnicum. 

One  thing,  however,  is  wanting  in  Paris,  and 
that  is,  a searching  coarse  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Art,  accompanied  by  competitive 
examinations  in  that  aubject. 

“Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,"  is  a maxim  well 
understood  on  the  Continent.  The  English  con- 
viction strikes  us  as : vita  brevis : ergo,  ars 
brevior.  To  mistake  art  for  a knack  which  may 
be  picked  up  in  a year  or  two,  is  to  mistake  mind 
for  body. 

No  wonder  that  English  architectural  art  is 
as  exuberant  as  an  unweeded  garden.  Brimful 
of  ideas  and  conception,  the  English  architect 
has  never  learnt  how  to  marshal  them  ; in  other 
words,  he  creates,  bub  does  not  compose,  using 
the  word  in  its  high  sense  of  harmoniously 
setting  together  things  that  will  harmonise. 
The  Continental  student  learns  to  tread  his  way 
through  history,  and  to  give  a reason  for  his 
every  step. 

A great  architect  ought  to  be  a sound  his- 
torian and  fEsthetiat,  as  well  as  a fair  mathe- 
matician. It  is  hopeless  to  expeot  substantial 
grounding  in  these  departments  of  human 
knowledge  without  long  and  systematic  school- 
ing. Whether  parents  in  England  can  keep 
their  children  in  statu  pupillari  as  long  as  on 
the  Continent  is  a question  for  political  econo- 
mists, nob  for  artists.  The  arte  are  wayward 
muses,  and  only  yield  acquiescence  after  assi- 
duous wooing.  We  hail  with  joy  the  English  ait 
movement,  and  firmly  believe  that,  with  Conti- 
nental advantages,  English  students  would 
quickly  come  to  the  front  and  stand  unrivalled, 
thanks  to  their  indomitable  energy  and  sinew. 

L.awbence  Harvey, 

Graduate  of  the  Ziirich  Polytechnicum,  and 
Medallist  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Fa.ris. 


THE  “CORPS  DES  PONTS  ET 
CHAUSEES.” 

Mr.  C.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  in  the  course  of 
his  weighty  and  important  address  as  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  said, — It 
was  Louis  XL  who  first  established  post-housea 
and  relays  of  horses  along  certain  chief  roads. 
In  1550  the  first  road  guide-book  for  France  was 
published,  describing  about  100  routes.  Id  1556 
a regular  chaussee  from  Paris  to  Orleans  was 
made;  but  for  more  than  a century  later  the 
great  highways  (and  for  these  only  had  any 
repairs  been  hitherto  undertaken)  were  only 
suited  for  the  rapid  transit  of  horsemen,  thongh 
wagons  or  other  covered  or  uncovered  vehicles, 
like  the  aruia  of  Eastern  countries,  or  the 
tarantass  of  Russia,  travelled  in  good  weather 
over  the  wild  tracks.  It  was  in  1660  that  the 
celebrated  statesman  Colbert  was  appointed  by 
Louis  XIV.  Comptroller-General  of  Finance,  and 
for  many  years  he  exercised  powerful  and  efficient 
rule  over  all  the  ways  of  communication,  em- 
ploying independent  architects  and  engineers, 
civil  and  military  (most  of  whom  he  appears  to 
I have  mistrnated,  and  paid  all  badly  and  irregu- 
I larly).  Much  of  their  time  and  large  sums  were 
' devoted  to  keeping  passable  the  chief  routes 
' from  Paris  to  the  seats  of  war,  for  the  passage 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
gained  for  him  by  his  armies. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  several 
abortive  attempts,  the  charge  of  the  internal 
communications  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Fiscal  Department,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Ist  of  February,  1716,  marked  the  date  of  the 
actual  establishment  and  definite  organisation  of 
the  Corps  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies  ; a hierarchy  of 
engineers  was  then  created,  which,  though  the 
duties  first  attributed  to  them  have  since  been 
vastly  extended,  still  exists  in  its  leading  features. 

As  now  constituted,  this  Corps  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussdes  forms  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  Government  Department  in  France, 
designated  as  the  “ Ministry  of  Agricultnre, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works.”  It  is  impossible, 
in  a brief  sketch,  such  as  I am  attempting,  to 
give  more  than  a faint  idea  of  the  importance 
and  many  ramifications  of  this  ministry,  which 
includes  the  direction,  iospeebion,  and  in  many 
cases  the  carrying  out  of  what,  in  this  country, 
are  assigned  to  various  and  generally  independent 
bodies,  or  are  not  looked  after  at  all,  at  least 
systematically. 

The  engineering  branch  inspocta  and  controls 
every  railway,canal,  and  navigable  river,  whether 
completed  and  in  operation  or  only  in  progress. 
It  brings  every  mill  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, worked  either  by  water  or  by  steam,  under 
its  direction  ; mines,  sunk  or  open,  beds  of 
minerals,  quarries  aud  collieries,  come  under  its 
regulations,  and,  of  course,  all  steam  engines, 
stationary  or  locomotive.  Also  all  establish- 
ments for  eleotrio  telegraphs,  water,  or  sewage, 
and  the  streets  and  improvement  of  towns.  A 
special  office  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  all 
the  lighthouses,  channels,  and  buoys  on  the 
coasts,  estuaries,  and  harbours.  The  con- 
struction and  repair  of  highways  and  carriage- 
able roads  of  every  class  come  under  its  control. 
Further,  it  establishes  the  minute  regulations  for 
the  preparations,  on  fixed  scales,  of  every  plan 
and  section  intended  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
a concession,  and  for  every  stage  of  the  works 
subsequently  executed. 

Thus  this  ministry  combines  in  itself,  and 
becomes,  theoretically,  responsible  for  many  of 
the  duties  performed  in  this  country  by 
the  “Standing  order”  and  other  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  some  de- 
partment or  other  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  the  hydrographical  branch  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  Trinity  Board,  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  other  public 
boards  and  commissioners,  by  the  county,  city, 
and  borough  surveyors,  by  the  waywardens,  aud 
by  innumerable  local  officers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom;  besides  many  other  duties 
and  functions  which  in  this  country  we  have  had 
no  thought  of  creating  for  the  purpose  of  control, 
but  which  are  vested  in  this  ministry  by  their 
perfect  system  of  centralisation. 

To  keep  this  enormous  machine  in  good  work- 
ing order  the  subdivision  of  labour  and  responsi- 
bility has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  organising  facnlties  of  the 
French,  There  are  in  Paris  about  thirty-two 
bureaux,  each  with  its  staff  of  chief,  deputy,  and 
clerks,  of  which  fully  one-half  have  their  atten- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  public  works.  So  of 
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the  almost  as  manj  permanent  commiBsions 
Bitting  in  Paris. 

For  the  piiblio  works,  the  corps  has  877  engi- 
neers ID  eight  classes,  of  which  134  belong  to  the 
division  of  mines,  and  4,343  conductors,  in  five 
cmsses,  of  which  149  are  mining  guards.  In 
addition,  there  are  275  harbour-masters  and 
other  port  officers.  In  the  whole,  5,495  employes, 
at  the  present  time  nominally  available,  and  150 
officers  are  invalided  with  retiring  allowances, 
there  being  nearly  200  widows  of  deceased 
officers  m receipt  of  pensions.  The  flcole  des 
Ponfs  ef  Chausst^es  has  fifteen  professors,  mostly 
from  the  corps,  eight  teachers,  and  thirty  other 
persons  on  the  staff  for  regulation  purposes  j at 
present,  however,  theje  are  only  fifty-five  pupils 
at  the  school.  The  £cole  des  Mines  has  sixteen 
professors  (mostly  engineers),  eight  teachers 
and  a large  staff  besides.  There  arc  only  nine 
pupils.  The  two  working  mining  schools  at  St. 
iitienne  and  at  St.  Alais  have  thirteen  professors 
and  teachers.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  ad- 
mirable modern  management  of  the  streets  of 
Pans.  To  effect  this  there  are  specially  ap- 
pointed sixteen  engineers  of  all  classes,  and  152 
conductors,  who  have  charge  of  tho  public 
streets,  roads,  foot  pavements,  promenades,  plan- 
tations, water  supplies,  and  sewerage,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister,  but  paid  for  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  I am  not  now  consider- 
ing the  cost,  but  merely  the  organisation,  which 
is  certainly  most  complete  and  effective  in  its 
results. 

The  late  Mr.  Hosking,  Professor  of  Engmeering 
id  Architecture  at  Kino-’s  noller^A  iniH  ii-  ^ ^ 
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tnbntions  from  engineers  to  a separate  official 
publication,  by  the  department,  entitled  the 
Annals  of  the  Corps,  commenced  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  still  regularly  continued.  These  Annals 
contain  papers  of  tho  same  character  as  those 
which  appear  in  our  own  printed  minutes  ; but 
they  set  forth,  in  addition,  every  decree  and 
ministerial  decision  upon  points  of  engineering 
practice,  especially  in  the  working  of  the  condi- 
tions m concessions  granted.  These  can  only  be 
compared  to  a collection  of  reported  law  cases  on 
these  subjects,  which  in  fact  they  really  chiefly 

The  system  of  interference  and  control  in  all 
matters  of  engineering  has  been  adopted  more 
or  less  stringently  by  every  Government  in 
^nrope._  It  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the 
btates  m South  America.  I have  had  to  en- 
counter it  in  Prance,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Worth  and  South  Germany,  Knssia,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  and  in  its  most  annoying  and  most  mis- 
chievous form  in  Breail. 


- i ivircBur  oi  Ji-Dgineenng 

and  Architecture  at  King’s  College,  laid  it  down 
as  a maxim  that  it  is  “ the  combination  of  the 
workman  and  the  man  of  science  that  forms  the 
civil  engineer;”  and  I adopt  the  definition,  as  we 
all  must.  But  the  engineer  of  the  Corps  des 
Fonts  et  ChMiss4es  is  a highly  educated  scientific 
gentleman,  and  as  our  esteemed  member  Mr 
Calcott  Reilly,  said  In  a debate  a few  weeks 
“o  better  judge  — 

These  engineers  are  all  mathematicians.”  No 
doubt;  bub  very  few  probably  are  at  first  prac- 
rical  men.  These  are  found  in  the  class  of 
Conducteurs  des  Travattx  et  Gardcs-Mines,  and 
the  yonng  engineers  arc  nsnally  wise  enough, 
till  they  acquire  their  own  experience,  to  rely  on 
them,  they  being  generally  really  workmen. 

These  conductors  of  the  Corps  des  Fonts  ct 
thaussies  arc  a most  valuable,  and,  in  the  main 
trustworthy  body.  They  are  entered,  first,  into 
the  loweat  of  the  six  classes  into  which  they  are 
divided  at  the  average  age  of  about  twenty-five 
after  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  some 
master  workman.  By  the  time  they  are  fifty 
they  get  to  rank  as  principal  condootora,''and 
Biter  a further  service  in  that  rank,  varying  from 
three  to  thirteen  years,  they  obtain  appoint- 
ments as  sub-engineers,  but  rise  no  farther  from 
want  of  snfficient  previous  education  ; they  may 
be  considered  as  the  corporals,  sergeants,  and 
Bergeants-major  of  the  corps. 

Those  of  higher  grade  (the  commissioned 
officers  as  It  were,  of  the  corps)  enter  tho  J^cole 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes  at  about  twenty-one,  and 
at  the  end  of  three,  four,  or  five  years,  are  usually 
qualified  for,  and  pass  their  examination,  being 
then  appointed  as  ordinary  engineers  of  the  third 
class,  at  which  period  they  are  not  far  from  five- 
and-twenty.  They  then  rise  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  until  they  attain  the 
position  of  inspector-general  of  the  first  class 
(the  highest  grade),  after  a service  of  thirty-six 
years  on  the  average.  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  rules  of  promotion,  but  I infer  that 
the  promotion  is  not  altogether  by  seniority. 
Neither  can  I get  any  reliable  information  about 
tleir  p»y  eicept  that  the  first  forty  eogioeers. 
m.oh,ef  of  the  first-class,  each  haviog  seryed 
about  thirty.fiye  years  iu  tho  corps,  on  tho 
ayersgo,  appear  to  bo  entitled  (under  what  oir- 
cumstances  I know  not)  to  a salarv  of  3201  a 
year. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  in  the  celebrated 
Corps  des  Fonts  et  Chavss4es  of  France  In 
theory  the  system  is  perfect,  but  it  drags  alone 
terribly  slowly  according  to  our  ideas— and  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  now- 
erful  to  control,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  originate. 

-I  his  complete  organisation  is  kept  np  by  the 
strictest  supervision.  Among  other  regulations 
18  the  preparation  annually  of  a volume  or  direc- 
tory  of  600  closely-printed  pages,  chiefly  tabular 
_ DDiky  as  the  annual  list  of  our  army.  It  is 
I shall 

for  K publication 

WsT  voucher  for  the  analysis  I 

executed,  except  occasional  aad  voluntary  con- 
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By  means  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society  hope  to  obtain  an  additional 
access  to  tho  garden,  and  better  accommodation 
for  their  shows,  meetings,  library,  and  reading. 

The  prosperity  of  the  society  will,  in 
0®  materially  inflaenced  by  the  sucoesa. 
which  may  attend  this  and  the  other  under- 
takings which  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
have  entered  upon  on  their  estate.  The  building 
18  proceeding  with  rapidity,  and  will  be  finished, 
it  18  thought,  and  ready  for  opening  by  the  samo 
time  as  the  new  exhibition  buildings  on  the 
annexes.  There  are  still  sittings  in  the  hall  that 
may  be  subscribed  for. 


MESSRS.  POWELL’S  GLASS  WORKS. 

A VISIT  to  the  old  glass-house  in  Whitefriars 
serves  to  show  the  advantage  of  personal  super- 
intendenoe  and  the  kindly  feeling  existincr 
between  the  principals  and  the  art-workmen 
and  illustrates  very  satisfactorily  the  progress 
ol  the  art  of  glass-blowing  in  this  country.  It 
18  seen  that  by  the  introduction  of  patterns  of 
the  ancient  Italian  work,  or  fresh  designs  of  the 
same  character,  the  art-workman  can  obtain 
remunerative  wages,  without  necessitating  great 
charges  for  the  objects  made  ; for  the  vase  and 
tazza,  delicate  and  elegant  though  they  be,donot 
need  any  additionally  skilled  hand:  the  materials 
Irom  which  they  may  be  made  are  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  and  the  cost  therefore  is  in  great 
part  the  glassblowers’  wages.  In  the  specimens 
ot  tho  purest  glass,  tho  materials  of  which  are 
necessarily  the  most  costly,  additional  expense 
is  often  incnrred  by  the  employment  of  a skilled 
engraver;  bnt  where  the  patterns  are  simple 
elegant,  the  cost  is  still  very  moderate. 
Ihe  specimens  in  opal  glass  are  particularly 
satisfactory. 

In  another  department  of  these  works  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  the  same  material  when 
lb  18  seen  in  the  form  of  wall  tiles  and  pavements 
of  pecnliarly  quiet  tones  of  colour  and  unglazed 
surface.  These  tiles,  when  cut  into  leaves  or 
scrolls,  form  elaborate  pavements  of  most  agree- 
able tone,  and  with  the  same  opaque  glass,  out 
m shapes  in  the  same  way  that  transparent  glass 
IS  cut  for  lead  lights,  pictures  are  formed,  which 
may  be  finished  in  outline,  or  elaborately  shaded. 

In  the  samo  show-room  there  is  the  cartoon 
painted  by  Mr.  Moody,  of  South  Kensington,  for 
the  east  window  in  Bishopsgate  Church,  lately 
executed  at  these  works,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion how  far  the  depth  and  beauty  of  the  English 
colours  surpass  in  effect  the  more  delicate  finish 
ot  the  Munich  work  at  St.  Paul’s,  tho  cost  and 
expenses  of  the  English  work  being  at  the  same 
time  much  lower. 

The  Messrs.  Powell  were  the  first  to  produce 
an  improved  material  for  the  use  of  glass-paintera, 
and  they  seem  determined  not  to  rest  under  their 
early  laurels. 


KOYAL  HOETIOULTUBAL  SOOIETA'- 
WOBKS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

We  nofierstaiid  that  the  1851  Commissionors 
(m  conoeiion  with  the  proposed  onnnal  inter, 
national  exhibitions  to  be  held  by  the  Oommisaion) 
have  arranged  for  the  completion  of  tho  gardens 
and  arcades,  wilhont  entailing  any  liability  on 
the  norticnltnral  Society.  They  will  also  con- 
struct  conBervatories  on  tho  upper  arcades,  by 
which  the  first  floor  of  their  permanent  exhibi- 
tion_  buddings,  to  be  erected  on  the  annexes 
adjoining  the  central  arondee,  will  be  put  into 
direct  commnnicotion  with  the  Booiety's  con- 
servatory. 

'’®  “ompleted  before  the  1st 
of  May,  18/1,  the  date  fixed  for  the  first  of  the 
senes  of  international  exhibitions. 

The  exhibitions  will  consist  solely  of  objects 
which  have  some  special  interest  or  recommend- 
ation;  and  while  pictures  and  other  attractive 
works  of  art  will  form  part  of  each  exhibition, 
selected  manufactured  objects,  of  a few  classes 
only,  will  be  admitted  in  any  one  of  the  series 
so  as  to  extend  this  branch  of  the  exhibition 
over  a sufficient  number  of  years  to  allow  time 
lor  improvement,  before  the  same  class  of  objects 
IS  again  brought  forward. 


THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  District  Sur- 
veyors’ Agsociation,  held  at  the  house  io 
Conduit-street,  on  Friday  in  last  week,  a testi- 
monial was  presented  to  Mr.  Chaa.  Fowler,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Association,  an  office 
which  has  been  held  at  different  times  by  Mr. 
George  Pownall,  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  Mr.  Robert 
Hesketh,  and  other  esteemed  members  of  the 
profession.  The  present  took  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  silver  salver  appropriately  ornamented, 
the  result  of  a goinea  subscription  from  some 
fifty  of  the  district  surveyors,  and  is  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

To 

CHARLES  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.I.B.A. 

I'rotQ  his  colleagues, 

Membera  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association, 

In  recognition  ol  his  very  efficient  services. 

For  9 years,  as  their 
Honobaet  Secbbtart, 

And  as  a mark  of  their  cordial  recard 
1870. 

Professor  Donaldson,  who  was  in  the  chair 
with  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  makes  him 
always  ready  to  take  prominent  part  in  a kindly 
act,  descanted  on  the  good  services  that  Mr, 
Fowler  had  done,  and  their  often-times  onerous 
character,  and  presented  the  salver  to  him  in 
the  name  of  all  hia  associates,  and  with  their 
hearty  applause.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Good,  the 
excellent  treasurer  of  the  Association;  Mr.  God- 
win ; Mr.  Geo.  Gutch,  probably  the  oldest 
member  of  the  body;  and  Mr.  Charles  May  hew, 
who,  though  now  retired  from  the  profession, 
claimed  his  right  as  honorary  member  to  contri- 
bute,—all  bore  hearty  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  courtesy  with  which  the  duties  of  the  office 
had  been  discharged.  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  expressed 
feelingly  his  surprise  as  well  as  his  gratitude  and 
pleasure;  and  the  meeting  again  quietly  settled 
down  to  its  ordinary  business,— mutual  advice  and 
the  discussion  of  moot  points.  Few  know  the  large 
amount  of  time  which  many  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors holding  office  under  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  give,  beyond  the  work  of  their 
several  districts,  with  a view  to  the  rightful  and 
uniform  discharge  of  the  very  responsible  duties 
of  the  office. 


THE  PRESTON  AND  MANCHESTER 
INFIRMARY. 

The  new  Preston  and  County  of  Lancaster 
Infirmary,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hibberfc 
architect,  is  now  open  to  a certain  extent  (de- 
pendent on  funds  available)  for  the  reception  of 
patients. 

The  western  pavilion  forms  one-half  of  the 
complete  plan.  The  erection  of  the  eastern  one 
IB  left  to  the  future.  Until  that  is  accomplished, 
the  classification  of  sexes  and  of  cases  will  be- 
comparatively  imperfect.  The  males  will  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  females  the  upper  floor 
of  the  pavilion.  The  building,  formerly  known 
as  the  House  of  Recovery,  has  been  enlarged, 
and  re-arranged  to  form  the  administrative 
department,  as  well  as  the  dispensary  and  out- 
patients’ department  of  the  institution.  That 
building  and  the  former  limits  of  the  site,  north 
and  south,  determined  the  disposition  of  the  new 
pavilion.  First,  a corridor,  13  ft.  wide  and  -lo  ffc. 
long,  with  windows  on  both  sides,  extends  west- 
ward from  the  corridor  of  the  old  structure,  and 
affords  due  separation  from  and  access  to  the 
pavilion.  Sliding  valves,  for  cross  ventilation, 
are  over  each  window,  worked  by  a simple 
arrangenient  below.  The  warming  here  is  by 
ca.8ed  coils  of  hot-water  piping.  The  corridors 
will  form  a lounge  for  convalescent  patients.  At 
the  end  of  the  corridor  is  the  pavilion,  extending 
from  the  former  at  right  angles  to  what  were  the 
limits  of  the  site,  north  and  south,  when  opera- 
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tions  were  commenced.  It  ie  a lofty  building,  of 
two  stories  in  height  above  ground,  and  the 
1 arrangements  on  each  floor  are  identical.  We 
will  begin  by  describing  the  large  south  wards, 
;on6  above  the  other.  These  are  each  110  ft. 

I long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  a little  over  16  ft.  in 
' height,  arranged  for  twenty-four  beds,  two  beds 
. between  each  window.  When  fires  are  nob  re- 
■quired  four  beds  additional  can  be  placed. 

) Taking  the  maximum  number  at  twenty-eight 
L beds,  there  are  upwards  of  100  rqoare  feet  of 
: floor  area  to  each  patient,  and  1,700  cubic  feet  of 
: air  space.  The  large  windows  on  each  side  are 
[ glazed  with  plate-glass  in  order  to  economise 
\ warmth,  and  open  as  sashes  in  three  divisions,  ■ 
[ the  lower  sashes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  [ 
j upper  sashes  being  worked  up  and  down  by  a i 
j hook  at  the  end  of  a rod.  Valves,  sliding  hit  j 
i and  miss,  3 ft.  long,  are  over  each  window,  ' 
r worked  easily  from  below.  There  are  also  small  j 
' eliding  valves  below  each  window  on  opposite  | 

• sides,  to  cleanse  the  lower  stratum  of  air  when  | 
1 needful.  At  the  ceiling  level  are  Sheringham’s  ! 
I movable  ventilators,  acting  in  conjunction  with  ■ 
f foul-air  shafts  opposite,  delivering  out  above  the  i 

• roofs. 

Tho  warming  is  by  two  large  stoves  with  open 
' grates,  of  a construction  that  has  been  specially  ' 
I devised.  They  project  from  the  side  walls,  and  ' 
i form  a large  hollow  mass,  built  of  brickwork,  | 
i and  entirely  within  the  room.  Fresh  air  is 
: admitted  from  the  outside,  is  warmed  by  con-  ■ 
t tact  with  the  fia^brick  back  and  aides  of  tho  ■ 
t open  grates,  and  delivered  through  gratings  at  I 
; tho  top  of  the  stoves  into  the  wards.  The  rude  I 
|.‘  firebrick  constructiou  is  cased  round  with  j 
c coloured  glazed  tiles,  and  covered  over  with  a ! 
T moulded  stone.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  within  [ 
'!  tho  stone  fenders  to  supply  tho  fire  and  increase  ' 

[ the  draught.  Provision  is  made  by  descending 
» shafts  for  sweeping  the  smoke-flues  in  the  base- 
: menb  below.  The  arrangements  for  lighting  are 
' pendants,  enclosed  in  ventilating  tubes, 

t terminating  in  large  ground-glass  globes,  that 
E serve  to  soften  the  light.  The  products  of  com- 
l bustion  are  carried  off  from  the  tubes  by  shafts 
I delivering  out  above  the  roofs.  At  the  south 
I end  on  each  floor  are  glass  doors,  leading  to  a 
i loggia  below  and  balcony  above,  where  patients 
: may  be  wheeled  out  in  their  beds,  if  necessary, 
f for  the  benefit  of  tho  sun  and  air.  Adjacent  are 
t the  entrances  to  the  bath-rooms,  lavatories, 

€ sinks,  water-closets  and  other  conveniences, 

( .screened  off  from  the  wards,  and  separated  there- 
I from  by  passages,  with  windows  and  ventilators 
< on  opposite  sides,  and  doors,  so  as  to  prevent 
: interchange  of  air  between  these  places  and  the 

■ wards.  On  one  side  of  the  wards  are  the  bath- 
1 rooms,  with  shower-baths, lavatories,  and  portable 
1 baths  on  wheels,  to  bring  to  the  patients’  bed- 
I side,  with  provision  for  filling  and  emptying, 

I «nd  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  On  the 
' other  side  are  the  water-closets  and  slop-sinks, 

: for  emptying  and  getting  rid  of  foooal  matter  [ 
I from  the  bed-pans,  and  other  liquid  waste;  also 
! a urinal  in  the  men’s  department.  Dast-shafes  I 
i are  also  provided  herein,  for  the  floor-sweep- 1 
•ings.  Those  places  are  warmed  with  hot-water  ! 
j pipes,  and  have  the  same  arrangements  for  * 
ventilation  and  gas  lighting  as  the  wards. 

. AH  the  waste  and  soil  pipes,  together  with  the 
; gas  pendants,  are  ventilated  by  shafts  and  trunks 

■ connected  therewith,  and  deliver  out  of  the  high 
: mansard  roofs  above.  At  the  entrance  of  the 

• largo  wards  are  the  nurses’  rooms  and  the  ward 
I sculleries,  with  small  glazed  openings  between 
: them  and  the  wards,  to  allow  of  inspection  of 
' tho  latter  at  all  times.  In  the  ward  sculleries 
: are  small  ranges  with  oven,  hot  hearth,  and 

plate-shelf,  for  keeping  the  diets  warm  j also  hot 
closet  for  airing  the  ward  linen,  sinks  with  hot 
and  cold  water  laid  on,  plate-racks  over  and  cup- 
boards for  crockery,  &c.  Near  at  hand  are 
separate  shafts  for  the  descent  of  foul  linen  and 
ashes  to  the  basement,  ventilated  and  delivered 
cut  above  the  roof;  also  a hoist  from  the  base- 
tnenb  to  the  several  floors  above  for  coals  and 
food.  Hero  also  are  the  bell  and  speaking  tube 
. arrangements,  by  means  of  which  the  nurses  on 
each  floor  can  communicate  by  signal  and  word 
I of  mouth  with  the  porter  and  kitchen  servants, 

' comparatively  remote  in  the  administrative 
( department. 

Northwards  of  the  staircase  are  wards  for 
special  cases,  two  on  each  floor ; and  beyond 
those  a ward  of  eight  beds  on  each  floor,  37  ft. 
by  26  ft.,  by  16  ft.  6 in.  high,  all  with  tho  same 
provisions  for  warming,  ventilating,  and  gas 
lighting  as  have  been  already  described,  and 
having  the  same  arrangements  of  baths,  portable 
batbs,  lavatories,  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  with 


intercepting  passages,  as  have  been  described  in 
conjunction  with  the  large  wards,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  wards  for  special  cases  con- 
tain 2,300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  patient, 
and  150  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  north 
wards,  of  eight  beds  each,  contain  1,900  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  to  each  patient,  and  120  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Altogether  the  maximum 
accommodation  in  the  pavilion  is  for  seventy-six 
beds. 

In  the  roof  space  above  the  top  floor  are  the 
cisterns  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  and 
the  ramifications  of  service  piping.  Here  also  : 
all  the  foul-air  shafes  from  the  wards,  gas-  I 
pendants,  waste  and  soil  pipes,  converge  in  air-  * 
tight  trunks  before  delivering  into  the  outer  air 
above  thereof.  Trays  of  charcoal  for  purifying  j 
the  foul  air  before  exit  are  placed  in  these  trunks,  j 
in  situations  easily  accessible  for  replacing.  All ' 
the  water-pipes  are  lapped  with  felt,  and  gas  is 
laid  on  to  all  the  spaces  in  the  basement  end 
above  the  roof  where  they  traverse,  so  that  with  ■ 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  tho  administration, 
no  bursting  of  pipes  from  frost  ought  to  ensue. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building, . 
independent  of  furniture,  was  9,2801.  Extra ' 
cellaring  under  the  pavilion,  additional  build- 
ings in  the  rear  of  the  old  structure  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  out-patients  and  accident 
cases,  a ward  after  operation,  together  with  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
washhouse  department,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-machinery,  not  originally  contem- 
plated, and  the  unforeseen  extent  of  repairs 
required  by  the  old  building,  bring  up  the  build- 
ing account  to  11,7001.  The  engineering  depart- 
ments, fittings,  and  furnitnre,  the  laying  out  of 
the  grpunds,  the  purchase  of  the  land  on  the 
north  side  from  the  overseers,  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  site,  payment  of  architect  and  cletk  of 
works,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  insti-  . 
tution  up  to  the  present  time,  bring  up  the  total  j 
expenditure  to  something  between  17,0001.  and  , 
18,0001.  , 


THE  CONSECRATION  OF  CROYDON  I 

NEW  CHURCH.  j 

The  consecration  of  Croydon  parish  church,  , 

which  has  taken  place,  is  regarded  as  a great  j 
event,  and  rightly  so.  j 

We  gave  an  account  of  the  new  structure  on 
tho  16th  of  October,  in  our  Church  Building 
News  ; but  we  may  here  subjoin  a few  additional 
particulars. 

The  stained-glass  windows  are  at  present  five 
in  number,  and  comprise  some  specimens  of  both 
English  and  Foreign  workmanship,  those  of  the 
former  being  decidedly  preferable.  That  in  the 
east,  over  the  communion,  is  a rich  piece  of 
colouring : in  the  twelve  apertures  between  the 
stone-work  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  our 
Saviour.  This  was  purchased  by  special  sub- 
scription, the  principal  part  of  which  was  col- 
lected by  Miss  Hodgson  and  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation.  The  west  window,  under  the 
tower,  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Heath,  and 
is  of  foreign  workmanship.  Tho  window  in  the 
south  chapel  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Robinson, 
Duppas-hill.  In  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
over  the  vestry  door,  is  a memorial  window, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Blake,  of  Dappas-hill.  The 
fifth  window,  which  is  in  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  near  the  once  beautiful  monument  of 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  has  also  been  erected  by 
private  liberality. 

Most  of  the  historical  monuments  are  for  ever 
destroyed,  and  suggestions  for  their  restoration 
have  been  made.  Those  monuments  which  re- 
main in  their  mutilated  state  are,  perhaps,  best 
kept  as  they  are,  as  relics,  not  only  of  the  pri- 
mates whose  effigies  they  bear,  but  also  of  the 
great  calamity  which  disfigured  their  artistic 
beauty.  At  present  they  are  protected  from 
injury  by  iron  railings,  and  strangers  would  lose 
oue  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  church  and  its 
associations  if  all  traces  of  the  fire  were  oblite- 
rated. 

The  new  organ  is  one  of  Messrs.  Hill  & Son’s. 
It  is  placed  in  and  completely  fills  tho  north- 
eastern recess  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is 
worked,  as  the  former  one  before  the  fire,  by 
hydraulic  power  in  the  basement. 

The  clock  is  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
tower,  one  story  above  the  dials.  It  is  fixed 
upon  stout  oak  framing,  and  enclosed  in  a largo 
glass  case  to  protect  the  delicate  works  from  the 
dust.  Messrs.  Gillebt  & Bland,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce as  perfect  work  of  its  kind  as  possible, 
have  introduced  all  their  latest  improvements. 

, The  clock  strikes  the  hours  upon  the  large  tenor 


bell,  of  31  cwt.,  with  a hammer-head  weigh’ng 
90  lb.,  and  chimes  the  quarters  on  the  2ud,  3rd, 
4th,  and  7th  bells,  the  same  as  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  clock.  The  time  is  shown  upon 
three  dials,  each  8 ft.  in  diameter,  which  are 
fixed  in  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
tower  (the  walls  of  which  are  6 ft.  thick).  The 
figures  and  minutes  are  of  cast  iron,  raised  and 
gilded,  asis  also  thoornamentalrim  round  the  edge 
of  each  dial ; and  the  background  is  of  copper, 
painted  black.  The  three  pairs  of  hands  are  of 
stout  copper,  with  brass  backs,  to  give  them 
extra  strength,  and,  of  course,  are  gilded  to 
oorreapond  with  the  figures.  The  hands  alto- 
gether weigh  140  lb.  The  machinery  for  work- 
ing the  hands  is  below  the  clock,  the  centre  of 
the  dials  being  in  tho  ringers’  room  on  the  first 
floor;  the  hands  are  driven  from  the  clock  by  a 
perpendicular  rod,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
bevilled  wheel,  running  in  gear  with  another 
on  the  clock,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  another 
bevil  wheel  which  turns  three  others,  all  fixed  in 
the  same  frame,  each  having  a connecting  rod, 
9 fc.  long.,  which  drives  the  motion-wheels  at  the 
back  of  each  dial,  and  thus  moves  all  the  hands 
simultaneously.  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland  have 
improved  upon  thoir  original  patent  chiming- 
maohine,  in  the  Boston  chimes. 

Mr.  Scott’s  design,  wa  may  say  in  conclusion, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  old,  and  is  in  the 
Early  Perpendienlar  style.  The  edifice  is  now 
lengthened  to  123  ft.  by  80  ft.  wide.  The  length- 
ening is  in  the  chancel,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
now  the  property  of  the  churchwardens,  having 
been  pnrebased  by  them  (for  the  parish)  from 
those  who  had  a prescriptive  title  to  it  in  the 
old  building.  The  sum  put  down  for  this  right 
is  1,0001. 

The  works  have  necessarily  been  of  an 
extensive  character.  The  contract  of  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  the  builders,  is  upwards  of 
25,5001.  ; Mr.  Scott’s  commission  as  architect, 
1,2001.;  and  the  total  cost  is  near  upon 
35,0001.  The  liberality  of  several  of  the  parish- 
ioner.^, who  have  supplied  various  embellishments 
and  appointments,  has,  however,  lightened  the 
cost  to  the  Restoration  Committee  to  a consider- 
able extent. 

A work,  titled  "Croydon  Church,  Past  and 
Present,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson,  is  being  got  np 
in  imperial  quarto,  with  illustrations  on  steel, 
wood,  and  photolithography.  The  price  named 
by  Slessrs.  Sotheran  & Co.,  of  tho  Strand,  is 
31.  133.  6d.  The  work  is  printed  for  subscribers 
only. 


FEVER  AND  PESTILENCE. 

SrarZafma  in  Dundee. — A meeting  of  the 
Dundee  Police  Commission  in  committee  has 
been  held,  for  tho  purpose  of  considering  what 
steps  should  be  deviaed  for  checking  the  spread 
of  scarlatina  in  the  town.  Provost  Yeaman  pre- 
sided ; and  there  were  also  present  other  mem- 
bers of  the  town  conncil,  and  Drs.  Pirie  and 
Alexander,  medical  officers  of  health.  Drs, 
Christie  and  Maclaggan  also  attended.  The 
clerk  read  a letter  as  to  the  sanitary  measures 
adopted  in  Bristol ; and  the  superintendent  of 
police,  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  reported  the  results  of 
an  inspection  of  lodging-houses,  &o.  A long 
commuuioation  was  also  sent  from  the  town  sur- 
veyor’s office  by  Mr.  William  Mackisou,  tho 
sanitary  inspector,  on  tho  state  of  the  town, 
with  Buggesbiona.  Dr.  Maclaggan,  Dr.  Christie, 
and  Dr.  Pirie  addressed  the  meeting  ; and  a draft 
circular  and  queries  to  be  sent  to  teachers  was 
read  and  considered,  and  amendments  suggested 
upon  it.  Tho  whole  subject  having  been  dis- 
cussed, the  meeting  resolved  that  Dr,  Pirie  be 
requested,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
medical  gentlemen  present,  to  prepare  in  the 
form  of  a handbill,  for  circulation  among  the 
inhabitants,  a memorandnm  of  the  measures 
suggested  to  be  observed  by  the  community  to 
ensure  cleaulinesa  and  prevent  scarlatina.  The 
meeting  instructed  the  sanitary  committee  to 
continue  their  exertions  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing  cleanliness, and  securing  as  far  as  possible 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  medical 
gentlemen  present  concurred  in  stating  that  the 
disease  was  now  not  only  milder  in  type,  bat  that 
the  number  of  cases  was  on  the  decrease.  The 
sanitary  committee,  on  the  7th  inat.,  having  con- 
sidered the  remit  to  them  by  the  Board,  and 
having  heard  the  medical  officer  and  inspectors, 
resolved  that  the  following  measures  be  adopted 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  burgh  : — The  surveyor  was  in- 
structed to  make  an  inspection  of  closes  and 
. courts  within  the  burgh,  and  report  as  to  such  of 
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them  as  require  to  be  paved  with  flags,  or  other, 
wise  improved,  commencing  with  the  more  dense 
parts  of  the  town.  The  inspector  of  cleansing 
was  instructed  to  flush  with  water  the  closes  and 
courts  in  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
town,  and  to  spread  disinfectants  npon  them, 
and  Inspector  Kiunear  was  instructed  to  canse 
such  of  these  closes  and  courts  as  require  it  to  be 
whitewashed.  It  was  considered  advisable  that 
a circular  be  addressed  to  the  schoolmasters  in 
town,  recommending  them  to  prevent  the  attend- 
^ce  at  school  of  children  in  whose  families  fever 
is  known  to  be. 

Pestilence  in  Calcutta.— The  Times’  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Calcutta  on  the  14th 
December,  says:  — 


[Jan.  22,  1870. 


" While  Ca'cntta  is  preparing  for  rejoicings,  the  pesti- 
lence of  malarious  lever  is  slowlv  creeping  up  to  its 
na(ive_  quarter.  At  present  the  fever  is  wasting  the 
municipal  towns  of  Burdwau  with  its  40,000,  and  Serara- 
pore  with  its  20,000  inhabitants.  The  very  constables  are 
so  prostrated  that  they  cannot  make  the  usual  mortuary 
retups.  In  some  villages  the  whole  population  has  been 
earned  off,  or  has  fled  till  the  landholders  cry  out  to 
Oovemment  to  help  them,  since  their  rents  are  gone, 
let  the  fever  is  curable,  and  is  not  infectious  ; but  the 
poor  people  he  on  the  damp  soil,  lightly  clad,  badlv  fed. 
and  unable  to  cook  or  go  for  the  flUhy  water  at  their  door, 
or  Help  themselves.  Caste  prevents  them  from  heluiuB 
each  other.  But  a special  English  doctor  is  wanted  to 
superintend  the  native  apotbeosries ; and  drainage— above 
all  things,  drainage.  After  stating  that  in  some  Tilla<»ea 
near  the  marshes  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  di"d, 
and  m others  50,  Mr.  Adley  submits  estimates  showing 
that  the  worst  parts  can  be  immediately  drained,  at  a coat 
so  as  toyield  now  rental  of  15,0001.  a year  : 
and  that  il  the  whole  country  were  drained  land  would  be 
reclaimed  to  the  value  of  102,0001.  ayear.  But  legislation 
« necessary  to  override  the  rights  of  private  property, 
for  the  landlords  will  not  combine.”  i e j) 


PUBLIC  ROOMS,  SHEERNESS. 

Public  rooms,  and  a concert-hali,  100  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  have  been  built  in  Sbeerneas,  by  a limited 
company,  and  will  be  opened,  with  a dinner  on 
Wednesday,  the  2Gth.  The  style  of  the  building 
IS  the  pseudo-Italian  Gothic  of  the  day.  Messrs. 
JeS'rey  & Skiller,  of  Hastings,  were  the  arohi- 
teots,  and  the  cost  is  stated  at  about  4,5001. 
Sheerness  now  possesses  a railway  terminus,  is 
two  hours’ joorney  from  the  metropolis,  and  avail, 
able  from  all  the  large  Kentish  towns  and  cities 
The  pier  is  used  at  any  height  of  the  tide  by 
steam.packets  plying  daily  up  and  down  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  The  population  is  not 
less  than  18,000. 

We  agree  with  those  who  think  it  somewhat 
strange  that  while  English  capitalists  are 
actively  engaged  in  developing  the  attractions 
and  conveniences  of  various  foreign  watering 
places,  only  available  by  English  visitors  of  large 
means,  their  attention  should  not  have  been 
turned,  before  now,  to  a position  lying  so  close 
to  the  metropolis,  immediately  on  the  water 
highway  of  the  world’s  traflic,  and  thus  to  be 
reached  by  thousands  whose  moderate  means 
preclude  indulgence  in  long  and  expensive  jonr- 
neys  in  search  of  pleasure  or  health. 

NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS,  DURHAM. 

The  Durham  Assize  Courts  have  undergone 
complete  revision  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
Crozier,  the  county  architect,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered new.  They  appear  to  havo  elicited  the 

warmcoramendationofthose  who  have  had  to  nse 

them.  We  give  a view  of  the  Crown  Court,  a 
view  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  plans  of  the  various 
stories,  specifying  the  offices  and  rooms. 

Entering  the  building  by  one  of  the  three 
large  entranoe-doors  from  a raised  terrace  on  the 
main  front,  a vestibule  is  found,  40  ft.  by  11  ft 
running  right  and  left.  Out  of  this  vestibule 
access  is  obtained  to  gentlemen’s  waiting-rooms, 
and  the  chief  constable’s  and  county  surveyor’s 
offices.  Passing  on  through  three  glazed  double 
doors,  a corridor  is  entered,  40  ft.  by  62^  ft.  wide 
running  parallel  with  the  veatibnio.  At  the  end 
of  this  corridor  access  is  gained  to  the  ladies’ 
waiting-room.  After  passing  across  this  corridor 
the  central  hall  is  found,  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  new  arrangements.  The  ball  is  in 
the  centre  of  a square  formed  by  the  two  courts 
thegraud  jury-room  and  the  magistrates’  meetino'.’ 
room.  Onthesouth  side  is  the  main  staircase,  lead- 
ing on  the  first  landing  to  the  grand  jury-room 
waiting-room  for  grand  jury  witnesses,  and  indict- 
ment office.  Turning  to  the  right  and  left  you 
ascend  to  a balcony  extending  round  the  four  sides 
of  the  hall,  and  from  this  access  is  obtained  to  the 
magistrates  meeting-room  (formerly  the  grand 
jury-room).  The  hall  is  52  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  30 ft 
the  ceiling  by  three  largo 
ceihng-lights,  in  a deeply-snnk,  beam-panelled, 


level  ceiling.  The  floor  is  laid  in  panels  in 
granite  cement,  intersected  by  borders  of  Maw 
& Co.’s  encanatio  tiles.  The  main  stairs  and  the 
hall  balcony  are  both  fitted  with  bronzed  hand- 
rails, the  newels  having  terminals  formed  of  the 
sceptre,  and  the  letters  Y.R.,  and  the  crown  in 
relief  are  on  bosses  on  their  aides,  the  ornaments 
being  relieved  in  gold.  The  effect  of  the  polished 
stone  columns,  in  two  heights,  surmounted  with 
arches  over  the  main  stairs,  and  the  columns  on 
the  north  side  of  the  hall  is  agreeable.  The  new 
grand  jury-room,  grand  jury  witness’s  room,  and 
indictment  office,  are  well  lighted ; and  over 
these,  approached  by  a side  staircase,  are  four 
spare  rooms,  which  may  be  nsed  for  references, 
grand  jury  retiring-room,  solicitors’  room,  or 
other  purposes.  Retracing  our  steps  to  the  foot 
of  the  main  staircase,  and  passing  under  the  : 
first  landing,  we  enter  a room  to  be  used  as  a ' 
barristers’  robing-room,  with  lavatories,  ward- 
robes, Ac.  The  judges’  retiring-rooms  (fitted 
with  necessary  convenience)  are  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  barristers’  robing-room.  The 
judges  can  either  enter  at  the  rear  of  the 
bnilding,  ont  of  the  gaol  yard,  or  by  the  main 
front  entrance. 

The  courts  are  entered  by  three  entrances  from 
the  central  hall  5— one  for  the  general  public; 
one  for  proseentors,  suitors,  and  witnesses;  and 
the  third  for  professional  men.  These  latter,  before 
entering  into  the  courts,  pass  through  on  inter- 
mediate lobby  adjoining  each  court.  The  courts 
are  much  the  same  in  appearance  and  similar  in 
arrangement,  except  that  in  the  Crown  Court 
the  dock  is  a permanent  one,  and  in  the  Civil 
Court  temporary  ; the  space  so  temporarily  occu- 
pied when  nsed  for  the  trial  of  prisoners,  giving, 
by  a simple  arrangement,  extra  space  and'seats 
for  the  bar  when  used  as  a Civil  Court.  The 
courts  are  50  ft.  in  length,  42  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
m height,  and  are  each  lighted  during  the  day 
by  two  large  ceiling-lights,  and  after  dark  by 
large  sunlight  with  eighty-one  burners.  The 
ceilings  of  the  courts  are  panelled,  coved  from 
all  aides  of  the  room,  and  the  walls  are  relieved 
by  main  pilasters  with  imposed  pilasters  between 
and  arches  resting  on  them,  all  supporting  a 
cornice  from  which  the  coves  of  the  ceiling 
spring.  The  architectural  features  in  the  ves- 
tibule, corridor,  hall,  and  courts  have  been 
carried  out  iu  the  Tuscan  order,  to  correspond 
with  the  original  design  of  the  exterior  of  the 
bnilding.1 

The  fittings  to  the  interior  of  the  coorts  are  in 
Danfzio  oak  and  American  ash,  with  red  and 
yellow  pine  linings ; the  woodwork  of  the  old 
courts  having  been  used  as  the  framing  or  heart 
to  the  new,  the  whole  being  stained  and  var- 
nished. Across  the  entire  south  end  of  each 
court  is  the  bench  (including  a lobby  at  each 
end,  one  for  the  judge  as  an  access  to  his  room 
and  the  other  for  the  jurors,  ohaDgino  from 
waiting  jurors  to  the  jury-box).  The  bench  has 
a wooden-panelled  canopy,  ceiling,  back,  and 
Bides;  a pediment  behind  tho  judge  supports 
the  royal  arms;  the  judges  are  near  to  each 
other,  and  have  ready  access  for  consultations 
when  necessary.  To  the  left  of  the  judge,  in 
the  Crown  Court,  the  higher  box  is  for  the  grand 
jury,  and  the  lower  for  reporters  of  the  press. 

To  the  right  of  the  judge  are  corresponding 
boxes  for  jnrors,  the  higher  box  for  those  in 
waiting,  and  the  lower  one  for  the  jury  engaged 
on  the  trial.  The  jurors  have  a separate  passage 
: from  these  boxes  to  their  retiring-rooms,  which 
' are  neatly  furnished  and  fitted  with  all  necessary 
conveniences.  In  front  of  and  below  the  judge 
are  desks  and  seats  for  the  officials.  The  witness 
IS  placed  m the  angle  formed  by  the  reporters’ 
box  and  the  bench,  and  facing  the  jury.  In 
; front  of  the  court  officials  is  a large  table,  having 
m it  a moveable  circular  disc,  so  constructed  as 
; to  be  raised  at  pleasure  to  enable  models  to  be 
I shown  and  described.  Round  the  table  are  the 
I seats  for  solicitors.  Behind  the  solicitors’  seats 
I are  three  tiers  of  sliding  seats  and  desks,  each 
I slightly  elevated  one  over  the  other  for  the  use 
I the  barristers.  The  second  row  of  these  tiers 
^ IS  divided  by  the  interposition  of  tho  prisoners’ 

; » • ,^bich  is  fitted  with  seats  for  the  gaol 
I officials.  The  dock  has  direct  access  from  the 
j male  and  female  prisoners’  waiting-rooms,  which 
are  built  in  the  prison  yard  to  the  rear  of  the 
Lrown  Court.  A curved  passage,  which  gives 
Its  form  to  the  seats,  passes  round  the  dock  on 
the  court  level,  giving  access  from  side  to  side  of 
the  court.  An  entrance  is  provided  on  the 
court  level  for  the  governor  of  the  gaol  and  sur- 
rendering  prisoners,  ont  on  bail,  to  get  into  the 
dock;  steps  also  ascend  to  the  prosecutors’  and 
witnesses’  seats,  which  are  behind  the  passage 


at  the  back  of  the  dock.  Immediately  behind, 
the  witnesses’  seats,  and  divided  from  the  latter 
by  an  iron  railing  similar  to  the  hall  balcony 
railing,  are  tiers  of  seats  for  the  accommodation, 
of  the  public;  these  extend  backward  to  the 
north  wall,  each  tier  rising  6 in.  one  over 
another.  The  floors  of  the  courts  are  covered 
with  kamptnlicon,  to  prevent  noise. 

^With  reference  to  ventilation,  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  each  court  through  an  air  grating  under 
the  raised  steps  in  front  of  the  north  elevation, 
and  passes  along  an  air  course  (10  square  feet  in 
area)  till  it  reaches  the  north  side  of  the  base- 
ment story  (which  extends  under  the  whole  floor 
of  the  central  hall)  ; it  is  here  met  bj'  a water 
amotizer,  which  constantly  gives  out  (extending 
over  the  whole  sectional  area  of  the  air  course) 
a mist  or  spray  that  washes  and  cools  the  air 
and  regulates  its  hygrometrio  state,  the  waste 
water  falling  back  into  a cistern,  and  being  used 
in  the  boilers  ; the  air  then  passes  to  a fan,  6 ft. 
iu  diameter,  which  is  driven  by  a small  steam 
engine  at  a rapid  rate,  and  is  then  forced 
either  through  the  cold-air  chamber  or  the  hot- 
air chamber,  or  partly  through  one  and  partly 
through  the  other,  according  to  the  heat  re- 
quired in  the  courts,  and  which  is  regulated 
in  the  court  as  easily  as  hot  and  cold  water — 
one  or  both — are  admitted  into  a bath.  The  hot- 
air chamber  is  completely  filled  with  hot-water 
pipes,  heated  from  a low-pressure  boiler.  The 
air,  after  passing  through  one  or  both  of  the 
chambers,  as  may  be  necessary,  then  passes 
into  a mixing  chamber,  and  is  distributed  by 
brick,  flag-covered,  air  conduits  to  all  parts  of  the 
courts.  The  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  large 
air  flues,  constructed  in  the  roof  above  the 
ceiling-Ievel,  and  connected  to  a shafD  50  ft.  in 
height  at  the  corner  of  each  court ; the  ventila- 
tion is  assisted  in  the  shaft  by  two  coils  of  steam 
pipes,  one  at  the  public  gallery,  and  the  other  at 
the  ceiling-level ; these  coils  are  heated  with 
steam  from  a steam  boiler,  the  same  boiler  sup- 
plying power  for  the  engine  which  drives  the 
fans  ; the  outer  skin  of  the  two  boilers  gives  off 
the  necessary  heat  for  warming  the  central  hall. 
The  cost  of  the  works  will  be  about  5,00l'L  Mr. 

0.  Turnbull  has  been  clerk  of  the  works,  and  has 
carried  out  the  mason  work,  which  was  prin- 
cipally in  alterations,  with  daily  workmen;  and 
the  following  tradesmen  have  been  contractors 
for  the  different  departments  of  the  work  ; — 
Joiner  and  carpenter’s  work,  G.  Gradon 
Durham;  slater,  R.  Rule  & Son,  Durham;, 
plastering,  and  cement,  and  tile  flooring,  W.  B. 
VVilkinson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  painter  and 
glazier,  W.  Hodgson, Durham;  plumber  and  gas- 
fitbings,  James  Laidler,  Durham;  heating  and 
ventilation,  Haden  & Sons,  Trowbridge  and 
Manchester  ; furnishing,  W.  Robson,  Durham. 

^ Observations  that  have  been  made  at  different 
times  since  the  courts  were  in  use  seem  to  show 
that  the  ventilation  is  well  nnder  control. 


REFERENCES, 

Sasement  Flan. 

1.  Fresh-air  Cooduits, 

2,  Sprays  or  Amotizers  for  washing  and  cleaning  Air. 

а.  Fan-rooms,  containing  Fans. 

4.  Engine  and  Boiler  Room  containing  Engine  for 
driving  ban?,  hot  Water  and  Steam  Boiler. 

б.  Cold. RIP  Chambers. 

6.  Coil  Chambers,  eonlaining  hot-water  Pipes. 

4,  Air-mixing  Cbambers. 

8.  Channels  for  Fresh  Air,  cold  or  hot,  to  Conduits 
under  Courts. 

_ OroMiid  Flan. 

9.  Vestibule. 

10.  Corridor. 

11.  Central  Hall. 

12.  Main  Stairs. 

13.  Barristers'  Lobbies  to  each  Court. 

14.  Ditto  Rohing-room. 

15.  Judges'  Retiring-rooms. 

16.  Ditto  Water-closets  end  Lavatories. 

17.  Porch  for  Judges'  private  Entrance  from  Gaol  Yard. 

18.  bemale  Prisoners’  Wailing-room. 

19.  Male  ditto 

20.  Judges’  Benches. 

21.  Crown-court., 

22.  Civil  Court. 

23.  Extracting  Shafts,  with  Steam  Coils  at  Floor  and. 
Ceiling  Levels. 

24.  ifublic  Convenienoas. 

25.  Juries’  Hetiring-room, 

28.  Ladies’  Waiting-room. 

27.  Court  Papers,  Safe-room. 

28.  Gaol  Porter’s  Office. 

29.  Entrance  to  Gaol. 

30.  Gentlemen's  Waiting-rooms. 

Fint  Floor  Flan. 

31.  Balcony  round  Central  Hall. 

32.  Grand  Jnry-roem. 

33.  Grand  Jury  Witnesses’  Room, 

34.  Indictment  Office. 

35.  Upper  Part  of  Courts. 

36.  Magistrates’  Meeting-room. 

37.  County  Police  Offices. 

38.  Ditto  Stores. 

39.  County  Eorveyor’s  Offices. 

40.  Gaol  Porters’  Bed-rooms. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Manchester  Academy  of  Art.  — The  annnal 
meeting  of  the  members  and  conucil  of  thia 
Academy  has  been  held  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Mosley  - street,  Mr.  W.  K.  Keeling, 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  chairman, 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  finances  of  the  society 
were  in  a more  healthy  and  prosperous  state 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  academy  ; that  additions  bad  been 
made  to  the  wardrobe  and  other  properties  ; and 
t that  other  costumes  were  in  the  course  of  being 
made,  and  that  they  hoped  there  would  be  no 
longer  a necessity  of  hiring  from  their  London 
costumier.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  the  form  of  the  rules  or  constitution  of  the 
academy  were  on  too  extensive  a scale,  and  re- 
quired considerable  curtailments  and  simplicity. 
Amended  rules  would  be  submitted,  and,  if  ap- 
proved, would  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  for  his  approval.  A subject  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  would  probably  be  brought 
before  the  same  meetioj 


;.,  the  desirableness  ^ muoiBcior  nm 

c of  admitting  ladies  as  students  in  the  life  class  were  awarded.'^inTsGgrtheworkroTe?  students'^ were  sent 
f for  the  draped  figure.  Selim  Rothwell  (honorary  “P-  satisfaefory,  and  ft  prizes  were  awarded. 


These  prizes  have  not  yet  been  awarded.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hollins,  offered  two  prizes  for 
the  modelling  class.  The  first  prize,  of  31.,  was 


j year,  which  stated  that  in  the  life  classes  last 
f session  there  were  eighty-four  nights  of  study, 
t thirty-three  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  nude, 

5 and  the  rest  to  semi-nude  and  costume  or  draped 
I models.  The  academy  at  the  present  time  con- 
a eisted  .of  twenty-three  members,  twelve  asso- 
r dates,  and  nine  students.  The  latter  were 
steadily  increasing  iu  number.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  council  to  bold  another  conre?'- 
sazione  in  the  early  port  of  the  ensning  year. 

I The  limited  space  of  the  room  for  study  did  not 
i allow  of  the  academy  forming  a collection  of 
li  books  of  reference,  models,  wardrobe,  and  furni- 
tnre,  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  require- 
c meats  of  an  academy  of  art.  The  report  was  J 
i adopted.  Mr.  W.  K.  Keeling  was  re-appointed  ■ awarded  to  John  Henk,  for  birds  modelled  from 
p president}  Mr.  Rothwell,  honorary  secretary;  Mr.  nature;  the  second  prize,  21,  was  awarded  to 
IBobarb  Crozier,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Had-  j Thomas  Longmore,  for  a modelled  design  for  a 
5 field,  literary  secretary.  I vase.  Prizes  are  again  offered  by  Mr.  Hollins  to 

The  proposed  Gallery  of  Art  for  Liverpool.—  ' the  same  amount.  The  Department  of  Science 
T This  subject  has  been  again  ventilated  a little ' and  Art,  in  order  to  afford  some  slight  encou- 
cin^the  town  council;  but  Mr.  Picton  did  not  j ragemeut  to  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
Lthink  the  present  time  a propitious  one  to  urge  j of  schools, offer  bonuses  to  the  following  amount, 
lithe  question,  as  he  had  so  often  done  on  pre-  ! namely,— one  of  501.,  three  of  401.,  five  of  30Z.[ 
ivions  occasions.  | ten  of  20Z.,  twenty  of  lOZ.  In  1868,  the  master 

^ The  Nottingham  School  of  Art.  — Tho  annual  ( received  as  bonus  the  sum  of  40Z.,  thus  ranking 
iidistribution  of  prizes  has  been  made  by  Mr. , tho  Stoke  School  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  king- 
fJustice  Mellon  There  was  a large  attendance,  i dom.  In  1869,  however,  the  oommittee  regret 
land  on  the  platform  were  Lord  and  Lady  Betper, , that  the  master  only  received  a bonus  of  lOZ. 
.Lady  Mellor,  Vice-Chancellor  James,  Mr.  Mun- , The  diminution  of  the  bonus  they  can  only  attri- 
iidella,  M.P. ; the  Mayor,  the  headmaster  (Mr.  [ bate  to  the  fact  that,  early  in  the  year,  the  com- 
lEawle),  the  secretary  (Mr.  Goodyer),  and  various  ' mittee  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem, 


tonous  streets,  and  examine  the  work  in  detail, 
I think  the  result  is  disappointment.  I see  no 
modern  building  new  from  the  ground  which 
will  take  rank  with  the  old  masterpieces.  The 
great  achievements  of  the  Second  Empire  are 
the  completed  Tuileries  and  Louvre  and  the 
renovated  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  very  noble  works 
they  are;  bub,  grand  as  they  are,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a skilful  repetition  of  notes 
struck  out  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  which  the  ideas  of  olden  arobitecta 
are  reproduced,  and  the.  H.  and  L.  of  the  old 
French  sovereigns  replaced  by  the  N.  of  the 
Corsican.  In  the  chaos  of  ill-regulated  boroughs 
called  London,  architecture  has  still  less  to  boast 
of.  Some  fine  private  edifices  in  tho  City  and 
West-end,  always  copied  from  old  models,  and 
a few  colossal  railway-stations,  impressive  by 
their  vastness,  are  almost  all  the  modern  works 
we  have  to  show  to  strangers.  In  my  own  time, 
the  only  national  work  that,  in  my  opinion,  may 
be  considered  a great  success,  is  a single  wall — 
the  noble  river-wall  that  now  faces  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Thames  from  Westminster  to  th» 
Temple. 

The  Dublin  School  of  Art. — The  pupils  have 
presented  an  address,  with  an  accompanying 
gift,  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Lyne,  the  head  master,  as  an 
expression  of  their  grateful  sense  of  all  ho  has 
done  for  their  instractioa,  for  the  welfare  of  the 

. , school,  and  for  the  advancement  of  art  in  Ireland. 

awarded  to  the  eehool.  In  1869,  1 In  his  reply  Mr.  Lvne  said,— 

2ueeu  s prize  were  awarded.  There  I ' 

also  free  etudentsliips  ofiered  by  the  Department  of  I “The  pleasure  yon  have  experienced  in  a pnrsoit  re- 
Scienoe  and  Art  to  tho  most  advanced  deserving  students,  I quifinff  in  so  high  a degree  a nice  combination  of  the 
to  induce  them  to  continue  their  studies.  In  1868,  9 stu-  ' mental  and  practical,  and  so  well  calculated  to  develop  the 
dents  were  elected  to  thia  distinction.  In  1869,  9 students  ' faoolties  of  the  mind  and  augment  intellectual 

were  also  elected."  I enjoyment,  most  increase  along  with  a growing  power  of 

-D  Cl-  T 1 m r,  ! regulating  detail  by  comprehensive  generalisation,  and 

Ihe  Rev.  Sir  Lovelace  T.  Stamer,  barb.,  had  the  ability  to  combine  iu  a greater  or  less  degree  the 
offered  two  prizes  for  the  best  and  second-best  *‘‘®sods  of  nature  with  the  teachings  of  the  esthetic  pro- 

. . 'J  1 1 n rinAt».-mr  i . .... 

designs  suitable  for  earthenware,  value  3Z.  and  2Z. 


given  by  the  Department  to  night-classes  esta- 
blished for  iustroction  in  science  and  art.  The 
inaugural  meeting  has  since  been  held  in  the 
Lecture-hall.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
young  men.  Mr.  Buckmaster  addressed  the 
meeting  at  considerable  length,  and  a brief 
discussion  followed. 

T7ie  Stoke  and  Fenton  School  of  Art. — A public 
meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
institution  has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  There  was  not  a large 
attendance.  According  to  the  report: — 

“The  average  attendance  of  the  students  has  been,  in 
1869,  on  the  books,  101;  61‘.5  monthly.  In  1869,  on  the 
books,  95;  62'7  monthly.  Although  the  numbers  on  the 
books  were  greater  in  1868,  the  monthly  attendance  has 
been  higher  during  the  present  year.  Under  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the  ex- 
aminations in  March  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committee,  and  include  freehand  geometry,  perspective 
and  model  drawing.  In  1868,  37  students  were  examined, 
27  of  whom  passed  successfully,  and  7 obtained  prizes.  In 
1869,  26  students  were  examined,  12  passed  successfully, 
and  1 obtained  a prize.  Tho  April  examinations  are  held 
in  London,  and  consist  of  all  the  drawings  executed  by  the 
students  during  the  year.  In  1868,  the  works  of  81  stn- 
dents  were  sent  up.  61  were  satisfactory,  and  4 prizes 


competition  then  takes  place,  of  all  the 
works  which  have  obtained  prizes,  from  all  the  schools  in 
tlie  kingdom.  101  schools  of  art  compete  for  10  gold,  20 
silver,  and  60  bronze  medals.  Queen’s  prizes  of  books  are 
not  limited.  In  1868,  1 silver  medal,  4 bronze  medals,  and 
1 Queen's  prize  were  awarded  to  the  eehool.  In  1869,  1 
bronze  medal  and  1 Queen's  prize  were  awarded.  There 
0001  ■ ■ ‘ ~ 


you  hope  in  the  future  to  indirate  the  refinements  and 
perfections  of  the  age,  or  produce  works  that  may  testify 
favour  of  our  own  time." 


iiothers.  We  have  so  often  noted  the  good  pro- 
ligrees  that  is  being  made  at  the  Nottingham 
'iSohool,  that  we  need  not  enter  more  particu- 
ilarly  at  present  into  details ; but  we  may  re- 
umark  that  in  the  annnal  report  of  the  Govern- 
nmental  examiners,  just  published,  the  Netting- 
idiam  School  of  Art  has  received  special  notice,  as 
^ follows : — 


being  anxious  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  for  the  inauguration  of  that  institute,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  oommittee  to  allow  Mr.  Bacon 
the  head  master  (who  had  had  some  experience 
in  such  exhibitions),  to  assist  in  getting  up  thia 
exhibition. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  Thames  Sei4ia;7e. — The  Board  of  Conser- 
vators of  the  River  Thames,  it  is  reported,  in- 
tend to  apply  to  Parliament  next  session  for 
power,  amongst  other  things,  to  prohibit  the 
discharge  of  solid  matter  into  the  River  Thames 
from  the  sewers  and  drains  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  at  Barking  and  at  Crossness, 
and  from  any  other  sewers  or  drains  belonging 
to  them  or  any  other  body  of  persons ; and  to 
compel  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works"  to 
deodorise  or  otherwise  render  innocuous  the 
effluent  waters  or  other  liquid  matters  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  river. 

Kidderminster  and  Leamington. — A few  mem- 
bers of  the  Kidderminster  town  council  have 
visited  the  Leamington  ABC  works,  which  are- 
now  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  that  town.  The 
lessees  have  only  got  twelve  months’  liberty  at 
Leamington,  so  do  not  feel  justified  in  erecting 


machinery  of  great  cost.  The  deputation  saw 
the  whole  process  by  which  the  sewage  of  a 
EdinburghSchool  of  Arts. — SirWilliamStirling- ' town  is  restored  into  its  component  parts  of' 
Maxwell  presided  at  the  annual  distribution  of  j guano,  dried  mad,  and  clear  water.  A goblet 
“We  have  again  to  express  regret  that  the  study  of'  Students  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  ^ full  of  the  clarified  sewage  water  was  quaffed  by 

lelementary  design,  by  the  filling  of  geometric  forms  with  -Arts,  and  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  visitors.  No  unpleasant  sights  or  smells,  it 
rornamental  details  derived  from  the  analysis  of  Uowers  , art  education.  From  a report  read  on  the  occa-  ■ is  said,  were  discovered.  A farmer  named  Gil- 
i'X  b°.  oterved  lE'.rthetoSf'schooS’rf  "t  of  NoiiiDj-'  I “j,™  1=  PrimroBB  it  appeared  that  : bert,  ioformed  them  that  he  had  dressed  3 acres 

Ilham,  in  which  this  is  best  done,  is  also  the  moat  successful  number  oi  Btndents  tanght  in  the  central  of  land — one  with  a ton  of  the  native  guano  (or 
:.n  applied  designs.  In  an  extensive  competition  of  good  school  during  the  year  1868-9,  was  684,  being  sewage  deposit,  after  undergoing  the  ABC  pro- 
■doaif  n.  for  l.c.,  4c.,  „o  ^foand^  « b|’ihSjjIS„M  '“'■S'st  Dumber  oa  rccord.  Id  addition  there  j oeas),  another  with  a Lon  of  Prootor  & Byland'a 
. „ . . forms,  judiciously  selected  as  been  1,261  students  tanght  in  various  public  ' manure,  and  another  with  30  tons  of  stable 

kilhe  materials  for  most  of  the  designs  for  these  delicate  schools  of  the  city,  being  204  more  than  in  the  manure.  The  guano  gave  a crop  of  18  tons  to 
iaSor,  &“Eilh.rd  We”o?™.d.f -F.i'  FiLS: , Among  the  prizes  distributed  ^ the  acre,  Prootor  & Ejiaud’s  15  tons,  the  stable 

'-Ipll.K.A.;  SirM.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.8.  A. ; E.  J.  Poynter,  ' Silver  and  hve  bronze  medals,  Out  of  manure  20  tons  ; but  while  the  cost  of  the  stable 
' " ’ ^ twenty  of  the  former  and  fifty  of  the  latter,  manure  was  15Z,  the  cost  of  the  native  guano 

distributed  among  103  Government  schools.  In  was  only  3Z.  lOs. ; the  cost  per  ton  of  the  guano 
the  course  of  his  address,  on  the  subject  of  art  at  the  works  about 


^1.4. li. A.;  Richard  Redgrave,  R. A. ; and  Henry  Bowler." 

The  Leicester  School  of  Art. — The  committee  of 
lb;his  school  have  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  Wil- 
tamot  Piisbury,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  West 
LLondon  School  of  Art,  as  head-master  of  the 
ickchool. 

_ Science  and  Art  Classes  at  Caine. — A pre- 
liniminary  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
;liiihe  desirability  of  establishing  a Science  and 
lArb  School  has  been  held  at  the  Institution, 
!)aJalne.  Lord  E.  Fitzmanrice,  M.P.,  presided; 
iDind  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed 
^lO  start  (in  the  first  instance)  with  night-classes 
orbr  drawing,  and  day-classes  for  such  persona  as 
were  desirous  of  receiving  instruction  in  art,  but 
'oibr  whom  the  Government  would  not  make  any 
Jaiayment.  A subscription  list  was  opened  to 
naieeb  the  preliminary  expenses,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
Bnaster  was  invited  to  deliver  a public  address 
m>n  the  indnstrial  advantages  of  science  and  art 
mcnowledge,  and  the  conditions  on  which  aid  was 


. --  — , — — a.-  ..v.sao  a guiDea,  acd  it  finds 

education.  Sir  William  Maxwell  said, — Look  at  ready  market  at  3Z.  lOs.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  state  of  architecture — that  art  by  which  a , means  of  the  ABC,  or  some  kindred  process, 
stranger  first  measures  the  artistic  taste  and  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster  may 
« I.  T_  nj._i  1.  divertod  from  the  pollution  of  the  river  to 

some  useful  purpose.  Some  gentlemen  are  san- 
guine enough  to  think  that  the  projected  water- 
works and  drainage  scheme  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  these  means,  and  two  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Leamington  works 
have  paid  Kidderminster  a visit  to  see  what 
chance  there  was  of  their  doing  any  good  by 
offering  to  utilise  what  is  at  present  a curse  to 
the  town. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Trent. — A conference  of 
the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  Potteries,  con- 
vened by  the  Mayor  of  Hanley,  has  been  held  at 
Stoke-npon-Trenb,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  the  Trent  by  the 
towns  of  Hanley,  Burslem,  Newcastle,  Stoke, 


capacity  of  a nation.  In  Edinburgh  we  may 
point  with  complacency  to  some  of  our  public 
buildings,  the  works  of  Playfair  and  Bryce. 
Our  yvestern  capital  has  its  noble  University, 
now  rising  in  renewed  splendour  by  the  Clyde. 
But  glance  over  to  Paris,  that  great  old  town 
which  within  a few  years  has  beeutnrned  into  a 
huge  new  town,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  Vanity  Pair  of  the  world.  New  Paris, 
no  doubt,  can  boast  of  that  noble  breadth  of 
space  and  carelessness  of  cost  in  which  archi- 
tecture delights,  which  a military  despotism  can 
command,  and  a municipal  debt  of  30  millions 
sterling  can  explain.  Bub  when  we  recover  from 
the  bewilderment  into  which  we  are  thrown  by 
miles  of  wide  boulevards  and  leagues  of  mono- 
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Longton,  Tangtall,  and  Fenton.  Mr.  Loch,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, and  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  river 
at  Trentham  had  ^become  perfectly  intolerable. 
After  a discussion,  Mr.  Loch  submitted  the 
following  heads  of  a Bill,  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring which,  he  said,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  : — 

“ Clause  1.  Prohibits  draining  into  rnnning  streanis. 
2.  Constitutes  board  representing  all  boards  of  health 
affected  by  probibition.  3.  Powers  for  board  to  derise 
means  for  disposing  of  sewage  by  (a)  contract  with  per- 
sons or  companies,  or  by  (J ) purchase  of  land  and  erection 
of  works,  for  deodorising,  &c.  4.  Funds  to  be  prorided 
by  the  hoards  of  heslth  in  proportion  to  district  rate. 
Power  to  boards  of  health  to  borrow  on  rates  or  extension 
of  their  present  powers  if  necessary.  Separate  penalty 
clauses  for  boards  or  indWiduals." 

The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Loch,  and  resolved  to  consider  the  draft 
Bill  at  a future  meeting. 

So.nitary  Drainage  at  South  Molton.  — In  a 
letter  to  the  Standard,  Mr.  R.  Ley,  Mayor  of 
South  Molton,  says  : — 

“About  three  weeks  ago  a paragraph  appeared  in  yonr 
paper,  stating  that  a complete  system  of  drainage  works 
had  been  carried  out  in  Sonth  Molton  which  had  proved 
self-Bupportmg.  From  that  time  until  now  I have  been  in  ■ 
constant  receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
numbering  nearly  a hundred,  asking  for  information  on 
the  subject.  I have,  in  fact,  been  so  pestered  that  it  has 
become  quite  a troublesome  atlsir  to  me.  'Will  yon, 
therefore,  kindly  allow  me  to  state  in  your  columns  how 

we  have  acted  and  how  far  we  have  succeeded 

Our  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a hill,  and  wo  are  sur- 
rounded by  land  in  pasture  well  adapted  for  irrigation. 
We  spent  something  over  2,00Uf.  in  our  drainage  works 
and  in  tanks  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage.  We  have 
sold  one  lot  in  perpetuity  for  irrigation  at  a distance  from 
the  town  for  201.  per  year  : another  lot  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  a term  of  five  years,  for  20i.  per  year  ; and  the 
aoil  from  tanks  erected  for  catching  the  same,  for  a term 
of  five  years,  for  the  sum  of  31J.  lOs.  per  year.  We  are 
about  to  carry  out  a water  supply  for  the  town,  which 
will  doubtless  dilute  the  sewage,  and  make  it  mote  valu- 
able as  a manure  for  pasture  land.  I have  very  little 
doubt  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  we  shall  get  a larger 
interest  for  our  outlay,  but  even  at  present  I think  we 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.” 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  DARIEN  CANAL. 

The  inaugaration  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  attended  with  such  unuBoal  splendour, 
magnihceuce,  and  cost,  and  witnessed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe, 
having  now  passed  away,  and  become  a matter 
of  history,  allow  me  to  observe  that  I think 
Great  Britain— one  of  tho  first  commercial 
nations  of  the  world— did  not  figure  in  a very 
high  or  dignified  position  on  that  occasion.  It 
is  true  H.M.’s  representative  was  there,  and  a 
few  of  oar  distinguished  scientific  and  mercan- 
tile men,  but  we  bad  no  high  or  especial  repre- 
sentative like  many  other  nations,  although  it 
must  be  known  to  the  wide  world  that  the  suc- 
cess of  that  great  work  will  confer  far  greater 
advantages  on  us  than  on  any  other  people,  in 
forming  a shorter  and  direct  route  for  shipping 
to  our  vast  East-Indian  possessions. 

As  our  enterprising  neighbours  have  shown  ns 
the  way  for  a shorter  route  to  the  East,  I was 
curious  to  see  whether  wo  should  follow  again  in 
the  wake  in  the  canalisation  of  another  isthmus, 
that  of  Darien,  and  I find  they  are  again  in  the 
field  with  a project  for  that  purpose ; and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last  address 
to  Congress,  made  some  allusion  to  it,  although 
the  Americans  cannot  now  so  much  require  it, 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  The  canalisation  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  has  always  been  a favoured  project 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  has  had 
lines,  more  than  once,  surveyed;  bub  it  has  also 
been  surveyed  by  other  parties,  and  its  expense 
estimated  at  about  four  millions  sterling,  or  less 
than  one  third  of  the  present  cost  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

There  are  several  routes  proposed  for  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  at  Tehuantepio,  Nicaragua, 
and  through  the  Lakes,  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  and 
Rio  David ; the  Gulf  of  Darien,  Caledonia  Bay, 
to  San  Miguel,  a distance  of  only  48  miles 
(mentioned  in  the  Builder,  p.  35,  ante),  and  I 
the  Rio  Atrata,  over  which  a canoe  has  already  I 
passed  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a favourite  line  of  | 
Baron  Humboldt’s;  bub  I do  not  think  the 
surveys  have  been  made  with  that  care  and 
accui’acy  to  enable  any  party  to  compare  their 
relative  merits  and  advantages,  to  select  the 
best  and  cheapest  routes,  and  therefore  new  and 
comprehensive  surveys  will  be  necessary, 

In  addition  to  forming  a better  and  nearer 
route  to  our  western  colonies,  the  Pacific,  Japan, 
China,  &o.,  the  line  of  canal  would  open  up  the 
coasting  of  Central  America,  through  which  it 
would  pass,  afford  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
for  unlimited  emigration  to  a thinly  populated 


country  possessing  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
the  world  and  a moat  productive  soil,  that  will 
support  the  wants  of  man  with  little  labour,  and 
thus  spread  the  blessings  of  commerce  and 
civilisation  westerly  as  the  Suez  Canal  does 
towards  the  east. 

Allow  me  to  add,  that  it  behoves  the  engineers 
of  this  country  to  look  better  after  their  interests 
and  their  laurels.  Are  not  the  leading  great 
undertakings  of  the  world  falling  into  foreign 
hands  ? And  our  own  Government  are  calling  in 
Americana  to  carry  out  the  Indian  railways, 
and  they  have  actually  already  employed  an 
American  engineer  in  one  of  our  colonies;  this, 
too,  at  a time  when  there  is  a dearth  of  em- 
ploymeut  at  home,  and  men,  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation,  who  have  administered  largelv  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  this  and  other 
oountries,  are  allowed  to  miserably  decay,  and 
capital  is  now  lavishly  embarked  and  frittered 
away  in  petty  and  unsubstantial  telegraph 
schemes,  or  foreign  (anti-British)  loans. 

B.  Baylis. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  MARKET-HALL, 
CHESTER. 

Froji  the  minutes  of  the  Corporate  Estate 
Committee,  the  town-clerk,  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  council,  read  that  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Ellington,  engineers,  had  made  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  market-hall  roof,  and  in  their 
opinion  the  breakages  resulted  from  the  following 
causes : — 

1.  The  want  of  diagonal  etsTS  in  the  roof,  which  allowed 
the  principals  to  move  laterally,  thus  disturbing  the  glass 
and  slates.  2.  The  want  of  strength  in  the  T iron  eash- 
bars  and  the  ridge  pieces,  as  evidenced  by  the  present 
state  of  the  skylight.  3.  The  too  great  width  of  the  glass 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  sash-bars.  'I,  Tbe 
want  of  more  or  e’se  stronger  clips  at  the  bottom  of  the 
squares  of  glass,  which  had  given  way,  sliding  downwards 
from  the  rabbet  on  the  ridge  piece.  6.  The  slating  also 
wanted  attention,  and  there  are  a good  many  loose  slates. 
Tbe  woodwork  of  the  louvre  also  wanted  painting  badly! 
There  was  also  a quantity  of  dirt  in  the  lower  gutter," 
which,  if  not  periodically  cleared  out,  would  get  into  the 
columns  which  formed  the  down-spouts. 


antagonistic  to  health,  and  so  obnoxious  to  our 
nasal  organisation,  might  be  brooght  entirely 
under  control,  and  if  possible  bo  utilised,  bub 
certainly  destroyed.  This  project  I believe  to 
be  very  old ; but,  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  public,  I 
ask  you  again  to  bring  it  under  their  notice. 

W.  F.  C. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  STATUE  AT 
CHESTER. 

Some  months  ago,  as  we  mentioned,  it  was 
reported  that  a defect  had  been  discovered  in  the 
statue,  by  Thorneycroff,  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster,  which  occupies  a prominent  position  in 
the  Grosvenor  Park,  Chester,  andwhichwaa  pro- 
nounced at  the  timeofits  inauguration  the  largest 
marble  statue,  from  one  block,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
seems  from  what  transpired  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Cheater  Town  Council,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a piece  which  had  been  let  in  to  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  figure,  the  statue  is  out  of  a solid 
block  of  Sicilian  marble.  The  late  frost  had 
rendered  the  piecing  distinctly  visible,  and  very 
much  marred  the  sculptor’s  workmanship.  Mr. 
Thorneyerofb  has  explained  that  the  insertion 
of  the  piece  in  tho  left  shoulder  was  occasioned 
by  the  discovery  of  a flaw  when  the  block  was 
being  worked  ; that  such  an  insertion  was  com- 
mon ; and  that  he  was  engaged  on  several  statues 
for  tbe  Prince  Albert  memorial  which  would 
have  to  be  completed  in  the  same  way.  Con- 
sidering that  the  block  was  excellent,  with  this 
exception,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  jadieioua 
to  obtain  another  block  from  the  quarry,  which, 
his  contract  with  the  merchant  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  have  done  without  additional 
cost;  and  he  therefore  proceeded  with  the  work, 
especially  as  the  committee  urged  him  to  get  it 
finished  during  his  lordship’s  lifetime.  An 
arrangement  has  been  come  to  between  the 
committee  of  the  subscribers  and  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft  for  the  latter  to  make  good  any  damage 
arising  from  the  insertion  of  the  piece  in  the 
shoulder.  One  or  two  of  the  members  of  the 


Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ellington  said  they  calcu- 1 expressed  the  disappointment  which  was 

lated  tbe  cost  of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  ' learning  that  the  statue 

the  market-hall  roof  at  5151.  In  this  estimate  ! ^ believe, 

they  had  not  odded  anything  for  the  risk  of 
breaking  in  catting  the  squares  of  glass,  but 
that  with  care  they  believed  would  be  small. 

They  also  had  not  taken  the  slating  and  painting 
into  consideration,  with  the  exception  of  painting 
the  whole  of  the  new  ironwork  and  the  old  sash- 
bars.  Surprise  was  expressed  at  the  sura 
required  to  repair  a building  only  five  years  old. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  communicate  with  the  architect.  Aider- 
man  French  said  that  though  they  might  get  the 
opinion  of  the  architect,  they  could  not  attach 
any  blame  to  him. 


THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  SEWER. 

In  your  first  impression  for  the  new  year, 
Mr.  Elliott  has  given  us  much  sound  advice  on 
the  ventilation  of  sewers,  which,  if  carried  out, 
would,  ere  the  close  of  the  year,  drive  many  of 
our  medical  men  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
But  while  we  admit  that  our  poisoned  houses 
kill  their  thonsands,  let  ns  not  forget  that  our 
poisoned  streets  swell  still  more  the  under- 
takers’ gains.  There  is  a phenomenon  eoca- 
sionally  produced  in  our  streets,  which  (while 
the  causes  are  allowed  to  exist)  I would  were 
more  often  apparent.  I allude  to  the  steam 
which  any  one  may  sometimes  see,  especially  in 
November,  issuing  from  many  of  our  street 
gullies.  What  is  this  steam  ? whence  comes  it? 
and  whither  does  it  go  ? It  is  nothing  less  than 
relapsing  and  other  fevers,  in  vapoury  forms, 
seldom  seeu  because  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
rarely  is  favourable  to  its  appearance,  but  still 
always  hovering  about  us.  If  it  were  to  be  seen 
every  day,  abler  pens  than  mine  would,  ere  this, 
perhaps  altogether  have  stopped  the  evil;  bnt  it 
is  not  BO ; this  phantom  fever  rises  np  unseen 
(though  not  nnsmelr.)  among  us,  spreading  in- 
fection, disease,  and  death.  There  is  little  doubt 
whence  it  comes.  Direct  from  our  sewers  and 
drains  this  concentrated  essence  of  disease  arises, 
polluting  the  air  with  its  poison,  and  freely , 
entering  the  Innga  and  blood  of  its  victims.  The 
task  of  preventing  this  is  not  beset  by  any  very 
serious  difficulties.  We  have  only  by  a suitable 
system  of  exhaust  to  turn  tbe  almost  general 
opdranght  from  our  traps  and  gullies  into  a 
steady  downdraught  into  them,  and  the  gases 
generated  in  both  our  sewers  and  streets,  so 


out  of  a single  solid  block  of  marble. 

The  present  Lord  Westminster,  in  a letter, 
admitted  there  was  a difficulty,  but  said  some- 
how or  other  the  Greeks  and  Romans  got  large 
blocks  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  perhaps  in 
n thousand  years  hence  we  might  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  He  did  not  consider  the  flaw  so  slight 
a matter  as  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown. 


"THE  FLEET.” 


In  answer  to  your  correspondent  “ Camden,” 
the  “ Fleet  Ditch,”  or  rather  let  ns  call  it  by  its 
true  name,  the  “ Holebonrne,”  is  carried  beneath 
the  Regent’s  Canal  a little  to  the  east  of  Cam- 
den-street,  between  it  and  Camden-road.  The 
Highgate  branch  has  its  main  sources  by  Ken- 
wood, forming  the  five  large  ponds  in  that  locality. 
The  rillet  from  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  is 
very  unimportant.  J.  G.  Waller. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  WITH 
CARBON. 

Sru, — As  tho  sewage  question  very  properly 
occupies  a prominent  place  in  your  columns, 
may  I be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  a very 
simple  process,  which  for  several  months  past 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  district  (New- 
castle). 

Having  carefully  watched  tho  working  of  this 
plan  for  nearly  three  months,  and  tested  the 
results  in  various  ways,  I am  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  it  will  prove  very  valuable.  It  is 
the  subject  of  letters  patent,  and  proceeds  mainly 
on  the  well-known  properties  of  charcoal.  Coarse 
carbons  in  the  shape  of  coke  or  waste  cinders 
are  so  disposed  in  a preliminary  tank  as  to  retain 
all  solid  matter  contained  in  the  sewage,  the 
effluent  water  from  which  is  conveyed  through 
a aeries  of  smaller  tanks  charged  with  finer 
carbons  ; the  last  of  the  series  containing  chiefly 
vegetable  or  animal  charcoal,  or  a mixture  of 
both.  All  the  tanks  are  closely  covered  in,  and 
the  contents  of  the  smaller  tanks  are  from  time 
to  time  emptied  into  the  large  preliminary  tank, 
until  the  same  is  full ; which,  after  being  drained 
off,  may  be  emptied,  and  the  contents  carted 
away  as  a valuable  manure.  I have  been  present 
this  week  during  the  emptying  process,  and  can 
testify  that  so  completely  has  this  carbon  done 
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its  work,  that  not  the  slightest  nuisance  has  been 
created. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  manure,  I may 
mention  that  it  was  carefully  tested  this  last 
summer  in  the  growth  of  swedes,  cauliflowers, 
&c.,  side  by  side  with  the  best  Peruvian  guano, 
with  results  which  surprised  every  one.  The 
crop  yielded  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  weight 
than  that  from  the  guano. 

The  plan  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Stoke 
Parish  Workhouse,  and  the  guardians  of  the  said 
parish,  after  prolonged  and  careful  testing  of  the 
plan,  have  shown  thoir  confidence  in  the  same  by 
entering  into  a thirteen  years*  contract  with  the 
p patentee.  E.  Johnson. 

? ST.  MARY’S  CnURCH,  MISTLEY,  ESSEX. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Mistley,  in  the  Italian 
3 style,  with  a tower  at  each  end,  having  been 
f found  to  be  in  a dilapidated  condition,  involving 
' tho  necessity  of  reconstruction,  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  Norman,  of  Mistley-place,  gave  a site  in  the 
park  on  the  new  road  recently  opened  by  him 
from  Mistley  to  Manuingtree,  and  a new  church 
was  commenced  ' " 


term ; and  the  Irish  are  “ gwyddyl " 

This  last  term  must  be  deemed  an  expletive, 
indicating  national  animosity;  as  the  English 
are  the  hated  Seisnaeg,  or  Sa-sunnach^  to  both 
races.  A.  H. 


December,  1868.  Itisinthe, , mum  ugnu  luaui-ci 

Early  Decorated  style,  and  has  a total  length  and  thence  percolating  into  the  surroundine 
inside  of  100  ft.  6 in.,  of  wllioh  f.Ba  oLnnnal  l.ru'iaao  fV.........  a. 


DRAINS  AND  CESSPOOLS,  CARET- 
STREET. 

Sir, — In  the  matter  of  the  Law  Courts  site, 
may  I suggest  one  cause  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  its  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  creator  of  a deal  of  the  fever  and 
illness  that  have  prevailed,  and  still  exist,  round 
that  spot  p 

Beneath  the  present  waste  ground  are  drains 
and  sewers  innumerable,  which,  from  the  mass 
of  people  that  lived  over  them  (of  the  poorest 
kind),  has  the  incrustation  of  years  and  years  of 
use  ; and,  I have  not  a doubt,  the  soil  surround- 
ing the  said  drains  in  many  places  is  like  a cess- 
pool. We  all  know  the  effect  of  opening  disused 
cesspools,  in  regard  to  the  danger  that  arises  to 
health,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
air  is  constantly  flowing  through  these  sewers  and 
drains,  absorbing  the  foitid  and  pntrid  matter, 


statemfiDt.  He  says  that  the  inTention,  i.e.,  the  sun- 
burner,  has  come  into  use  altogether  since  the  date  of  tho 
Act,  and  that  the  clause  which  is  supposed  to  apply  (as  to 
pipes  for  conveying  heated  air)  “ was  really  directed  at 
nothing  of  the  kind.” 

We  fixed  the  first  sun-burner  ever  seen  in  London  at 
the  Reform  Club,  in  September.  1852,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  many  others  were  fixed  in  the 
same  year. 

_ The  Building  Act  bears  date  1855,  and  the  danse  which 
IS  supposed  to  apply  states — ” No  pipe  conveying  smoke, 
or  other  products  of  combustion,  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than 
9 in.  to  any  inflammable  substances." 

If  the  District  Surveyor  thinks  this  olanse  was  not  directed 
at  sun-burners,  where  is  his  authority  for  any  interference 
? Stbodb  & Co. 


inalde  of  100  ft.  6 in.,  of  which  the  chancel 
occupies  27  fc.  6 in.,  and  a total  width,  including 
the  nave  and  the  north  and  south  aisles,  of 
51  ft.  6 in. 

At  the  north-west  angle  stands  the  tower, 
vaulted  inside  with  stone  ribs  and  groined 
ceiling,  forming  the  principal  entrance.  The 
chancel  and  organ-chamber  are  both  terminated 
with  a semicircular  apse,  and  the  former  is 
pierced  with  seven  windows,  three  of  which  are 
li  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  church  is  constructed  with  Kentish  rag- 
stone walls  and  Bath  stone  dressings  ; the  roofs 
are  slated;  those  over  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
open  timber-work,  wbiio  the  chancel  has  a 
p panelled  ceiling,  divided  with  arched  ribs, 

3 springing  from  carved  stone  caps  and  Pur- 
b beck  marble  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  is  oma- 
E mented  with  carved  stone  corbels  and  Lizard 
S'  serpentine  shafts,  and  the  columns  on  which  the 
a arches  for  the  clearstory  rest  are  of  Mansfield 
’i  red  stone.  The  body  of  the  church  is  seated 
5Twith  open  benches,  the  passages  between  the 
6i  sittings  being  paved  with  Burslem  tiles,  and  the 
c!  chancel  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  struc- 
ti  turo  is  heated  throughout  with  hot- water  pipes, 
fitted  by  Messrs.  Dennis  & Co.,  of  Chelmsford. 


houses,  there,  iu  my  belief,  is  tho  cause  of  fever 
and  death.  The  whole  of  last  summer  the 
stench  round  this  spot  was  a caution.  I had 
my  own  family  stricken  with  fever,  and  in  this 
street  there  have  been  several  severe  oases  since. 
If  this  takes  place  amongst  well-to-do  people, 
how  most  it  fare  with  the  poor  that  inhabit 
Maiden-lane  and  other  thoroughfares  and  courts 
adjoining  ? Elreed. 


BAYHAM  ABBEY. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  first  stone  of 
a new  mansion  was  laid  at  Bayham  Abbey,  near 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  the  Marchioness  Camden. 
The  workmen,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  were 
afterwards  given  a half-day’s  holiday,  and  were 
treated  by  the  Marquis  Camden  to  a supper, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  French,  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons’  fore- 
man. 

The  building,  designed  by  Mr.  David  Bran- 
don, will  be  completed  in  about  two  years.  A 
detached  chapel  will  also  be  erected  in  the  park, 
between  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  the  site  of 
the  new  mansion.  These  ruins,  which  are  of 
Early  English  period,  and  of  much  interest,  may 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  IRELAND. 

King  Alfred’s  word,  Ira-land,  being  a trans- 
Illation,  carries  us  back  to  Greece  and  Rome  for 
0 our  derivation  of  the  word  “Ireland.”  Ouoma- 
c critns,  an  early  Greek  writer,  who  occupies,  with 
rt  respect  to  the  fabulous  Orpheus,  the  same 
pi  position  that  Maepherson  occupies  with  respect 
kto  the  mythical  Ossiau,  has  the  word  'Ispyiaiv  : 

11  archaic  Greek  for  the  western  islands  of  the  • - - -— 

b blessed.  This  was  Latinised  as  lerne  and  an  I and  other  woodwork,  and  to  make  good 

...  “I’  ' the  same  after  our  apparatus  was  fixed. 

P'pears  so  m Ciaudian  : unquestionably  applied  to  ' The  report  says  that  on  Mr.  Knox  dismissing  the  sum. 
lllreland.  ' tnons,  our  counsel,  Mr.  Warner  Sleigh,  applied  for  costs. 

The  Greek  root  Upoc  means  "holv”  as  in  was  not  so.  Mr.  Knox  simply  said  the  summons 
KLiVrntirt  Xrn  . H Jo  1 -<1.  xi.  ^’rr  . must  be  dismissed,  but  without  costs,  and  Mr.  Warner 

eratio,  (Lc. , it  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  Sleigh  immediately  espressed  our  satisfaction  with  the 
Hand  has  also  formed  the  Latin  ira,  whence  our  decision. 


neighbourhood,  the  distance  from  the  wells 
being  a pleasant  drive  or  walk  of  five  miles. 


\ stone  pulpit  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Mimn,  of  j bo  seen  two  days  in  the  week,  and  are  visited 
lMr°°Norman  presented  by  | by  many  persons  from  Tunbridge  Wells  and  the 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  5X0  adults  and 
6 60  children,  500  of  the  sittings  being  free. 

3 Messrs.  Wadmoro  & Baker,  of  London,  are  the 
a architects  ; and  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Monks  Eleigb,  is 
tithe  contractor.  The  amount  of  contract,  allow- 
iiing  for  the  materials  of  tho  old  church,  is 
1 4,3671. ; and  for  the  completion  of  the  spire,  790i. 

TThe  latter  feature  will  have  a total  heiizht  of 
MX2fc.  ^ 


District  Surveyor  of  IVhitecliapel  v.  Holland  ^ 
Hannen. 

This  was  a summons  taken  out,  at  the  Thames 
Police-court,  by  the  District  Surveyor  of  White- 
chapel  against  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
builders,  for  erecting  a warehouse  in  Leman- 
street,  Whitechapel,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  4,  section  27,  of  the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Reginald  Ward,  Assistant  Solicitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  appeared  to  support  the  sum- 
mons ; Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh  appeared  as  counsel  for  th© 
defendants. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen  had  erected  extensive  warehouses  in  Leman-street, 
which  were^divided  above  the  basement  by  party  walls,  so 
as  to  contain  three  compartments,  each  of  them  somewhat 
leas  than  216,000  cubic  feet.  The  basement  running  under 
the_  whole  building,  and  containing  130,000  cubic  feet,  was 
divided  from  the  upper  floors  by  horizontal  arches  on  iron 
girders,  and  had  no  communication  therewith,  the  only 
access  to  the  basemeut  being  from  the  exterior  of  th© 
building. 

Mr.  Ward  argued  that,  having  regard  to  tho  definition 
of  tho  words  “party  wall"  given  in  sections  3 and  17  of 
the  Act,  the  basement  was  not  divided  from  the  upper 
floors,  as  required  by  the  -Ith  rule,  and  its  contents  would 
therefore,  have  to  he  added  to  each  of  the  upper  divisions, 
so  that  each  would  contain  considerably  in  excess  of 
210,000  cubic  feet.  It  was  further  argned  that  rule  3 of 
the  27th  section  was  not  intended  to  limit  the  application 
of  rule  4,  but  that  it  applied  more  particularly  to  build- 
ings occupied  otherwise  than  as  warehouses,— as,  for 
instance,  to  model  lodging-houses  and  chambers  with 
separate  entrances. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh  argued  that  in  calculating  the 
cubical  contents  of  each  division  of  the  building,  the  base- 
ment should  be  excluded,  the  division  between  it  and  th© 
upper  floor  being  complete.  Counsel  also  argued  that  th© 
case  fell  under  rule  3 ; and  as  the  basement  had  a separata 
entrance  from  without,  it  was  a building  separated  as  re- 
quired by  section  27. 

The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Lushington,  decided  that  the  base- 
ment was  not  divided  by  a party  wall,  and  must,  therefore, 
in  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents  of  the  building,  bo 
considered  part  of  each  set  of  warehouses  above.  Tho 
Magistrate  also  decided  that  rule  3 did  not  exempt  th© 
defendants  from  compliance  with  rule  4.  An  order  was 
therefore  made  upon  the  defendants  to  divide  the  bnild- 
ing  by  party  walls  in  such  manner  that  the  contents  of 
each  division  should  not  exceed  216, OOJ  cubic  feet. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

District  Surveyor  of  St.  James’s  v.  Strode  ^ Co. 

Sir,— As  you  have  allowed  the  supplementary  state, 
ment  made  by  the  District  Surveyor  of  St.  James’s  tc 
appear  in  yonr  columns,  we  trust,  with  your  usual  im- 
partiality, you  will  allow  us  a few  words  on  the  same 
subject ; as  although  generally,  and  in  most  of  the  impor- 
tant particulars,  it  agrees  with  your  former  report  and  with 
fa “ •’  ' 


, . „ . - ^ jpe 

the  facts  of  the  case,  there  are  some  remarks  which  we 
cannot  allow  to  go  unchallenged. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  described  as  "tradesmen  ex- 
pressly refusing  tobesub-contractora|;’’  and  further  ou,  as 
“absolutely  declining,  for  private  reasons,  to  surrender 
onr  independence  i " the  real  facts  of  the  case  being  that 
we  were  not  asked  to  be  sub-contraotors ; but,  as  is  the 
ease  generally,  we  were  simply  ordered  by  the  architect 
to  provide  and  fix  the  sun-burners  in  conjunction  with  the 
builders,  who  were  ordered  to  cut  away  and  trim  the 


nwords  “ ire,’' 


‘ irate,”  = “ wrathful.” 


It  is  quite  true  costs  were  asked  for,  but  it 


howpvflr  at.  oil  HnnnAaA  tbof  n c®®®  ^“*1  commenced;  and  under  these 

However*  ac  all  euppoae  that  Ireland  was  really  circumstances,  Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  thought  it  right  to 
tithe  blessed  or  sacred  isle  ” at  any  time ; but  inform  tho  magistrate  that  the  case  was  one  of  some 
QHomer  and  other  early  poets  always  fabled  the  i S'''iDR  “Q  adverse 

beiiRlpnofi  of  Hiinb  n olnoo  • -i.  I dcciBiou  bis  clients  had  instructed  him  to  osk  for  a Case  for 

. existence  ol  such  a place,  onged  to  discover  it,  l appeal.  After  hearing  this,  the  District  Surveyor  said  he 
liana  located  it  just  outside  the  boundary  of  real  ; ^onld  withdraw  the  summonsforthepenalty.arjdsummon 


NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a split  amongst 
the  artists  who  opened  the  first  exhibition  in  Bond- 
street.  So  now,  instead  of  one,  two  societies  are 
to  be  formed.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  One,  of  course, 
will  have  to  yield  ultimately,  and  it  may  as  well 
be  done  first  as  last.  Two  cannot  flourish  ; one 
may  and  should.  The  title  “ New  British  Insti- 
tution ” is  wisely  adopted  by  those  who  have 
engaged  the  Gallery  at  39,  Old  Bond-street, 
seven  doors  from  Piccadilly,  and  they  propose 
the  following  rules  : — 

1.  An  acting  committee  of  selection  and  arrangement 
will  be  elected  by  the  artists  promising  contributions  fronx 
a list  of  candidates  to  be  forwarded  by  letter. 

2.  Tho  claims  of  every  contributor’s  work  will  be  decided 
on  the  ground  of  merit  alone.  No  rights  or  privileges  in 
the  Exhibilion  can  therefore  be  allowed  to  members  of 
the  committee,  guarantors,  or  others. 

3.  No  more  than  two  works  by  any  contributor  will  bo 
placed,  and  no  greater  number  wilt  be  received. 

4.  A financial  committee  will  have  control  over  expendi- 
ture and  receipts. 

A guarantee  fund  is  baing  raised,  and  a strong 
list  of  supporters  is  published.  Mr.  Gullick 
acts  as  honorary  secretary. 


iiknowledge.  Thus  early  Mediterranean  voyagers, 
laas,  one  by  one,  they  exceeded  the  bouuda  of 
irprevious  knowledge  by  means  of  more  extended 
iiexcursious,  failing  to  reach  tho  reality,  but  still 
iipurauing  the  ideal,  ended  lastly  at  Ireland  ; that 
jlplaoe,  as  latest  inheritor  of  the  name,  has  re- 
.ataiued  it  longest.  The  native  Irish  word  is 
‘“Eire”  or  “Eirinn”:  apparently  without  any 
Itdefinite  etymon,  except  that  iar  is  “ west  ” ; but 
Lthat  is  not  the  word. 

To  the  Welsh,  Ireland  is  “ Gwerddon,”  or 
'“Iwerddon”  (green  isle):  a mere  poetical 


UB  again  for  the  fees  only;  there  being  no  appeal  against 
the  magistrate’s  decision  as  regards  foes.  Mr.  Warner 
Sleigh  then  said,  as;  his  clients  had  incurred  cousiderable 
expense  and  loss  of  time,  he  thought  it  only  just  to  ask 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  summons  being  withdrawn,  their 
costs  should  be  allowed.  Mr.  Knox  iutiiuated  he  should 
certainly  allow  them;  and  that  moreover,  although  there 
was  no  appeal  against  his  decision  as  regards  fees,  he 
could,  and  certainly  should  if  aaksd  to  do  so,  state  a case 
oa  the  point  of  law  which  governed  his  decision,  to  be 
argued  before  the  judges. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  District  Surveyor 
elected  to  go  on  with  the  case,  which  ended  by  Mr.  Knox 
dismissing  the  summone. 

Now  as  to  the  “impressions  ’’  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
District  Surveyor  as  set  forth  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  the 


ABOUT  CAMEOS. 

The  name  of  Ronca  is  known  in  part  of  the  are 
world,  and  his  works  have  been  admired  ant 
praised  by  some  of  the  best  j’ndges  in  Englaudd 
A few  years  ago  he  obtaineda  prize  of  five  guineas 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a cameo  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  was  mentioned 
iu  terms  of  high  commendation  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  of  September,  1865.  Her  Majesty  also 
expressed  her  approval  of  his  work,  and  gave 
him  an  order,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  him. 
Yet,  M.  Ronca  remains  comparatively  unnoticed, 
but  few  of  the  public  being  aware  that  we  have 
among  ns  ah  artist  in  cameos  of  superior 
merit.  His  designs  and  workmanship  are  ex- 
cellent, and  I feel  sure  that,  could  his  name  be 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  world,  he 
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•would  obtain  many  patrona.  By  kindly  giving 
this  little  notice  a place  in  your  widely  circa- 
latedjournal,  you  will  confer  a great  favour,  and 
do  more  to  promote  the  desired  end  than  any 
other  means  that  could  be  suggested.  M.  Eonca 
resides  at  42,  Blantyre-street,  West  Chelsea,  and 
a visit  to  him  would  repay  any  art-lover  fur  the 
trouble.  It  is  surely  a mistake  to  allow  such  a 
man  to  struggle  through  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  obscurity,  and  only  to  fiud  out  his  merits 
when  the  fingor^of  fashion  may  point  the  way  5 
when  his  hand  may  have  lost  its  cunning;  and, 
so  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned,  it  may  be  “ too 

late.’*  E.  S.  P. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

The  arrangements  for  establishing  drawing, 
colouring,  and  modelling  olasaes  for  architectural 
students  are  making  progress.  A joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, the  Architectural  Association,  and  the 
Architectural  Museum,  have  held  meetings,  and 
the  outliues  of  a schema  have  been  prepared  and 
discussed.  The  classes  will  meet  io  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
collection  there.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  disposed  to  join  the  classes,  would  do  well  by 
at  once  sending  their  names  to  the  Museum,  as 
willing  to  look  to  the  terms  when  published. 


THE  LIFE-LINE  FOR  FIRES. 

Sir,— I would  beg  to  ask,  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  whether  the  life-line 
rocket  cpparatus,  now  in  use  fur  saving  lives 
from  shipwreck,  might  not  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  rescue  of  lives  from  fire  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  a portable  apparatus  of' 
the  kind,  which  would  practically  be  able  to 
convey  a line  to  any  height  of  story  or  roof  that 
could  possibly  be  required,  might,  in  the  absence 
of  fire  engines,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the 
case,  of  water  and  fire-escapes  or  ladders,  bo  the 
means  of  preserving  many  lives  now  lamentably 
? Alfred  Jo'\vei(s. 


RATTENING  IN  SHEFFIELD  STILL. 

Tur  villanons  scoundrels  who  disgrace,  not 
only  Sheffield,  but  all  England,  are  still  at 
their  nefarious  work.  Several  houses  have 
of  late  been  attacked  and  the  contents 
destroyed.  In  one  instance,  the  assailants 
attacked  the  wrong  house,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover their  mistake  until  they  had  broken  up 
everything  within  their  power.  As  soon  as 
a man  omits  to  make  his  weekly  payments  to 
the  trade  secretary  he  is  rattened.  A young 
man  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Sorby  has 
had  a nut  stolen,  to  prevent  him  from  working, 
becanse,  having  spent  the  whole  of  his  ready’ 
money  during  the  week  of  his  honeymoon,  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  “natty;”  and  another 
man,  working  for  the  same  firm,  has  been  threat- 
ened with  rattening  because  he  engaged  one  of 
his  five  children  to  help  him  at  his  trade  with- 
out having  first  obtained  permission  of  the 
union.  To  be  secretary  to  such  a union  ought 
itself  to  be  punishable.  The  cat  would  be  the 
best  rooter  out  of  these  rats,  could  she  only  get 
at  them  to  claw  their  backs  well.  Every  honest 
English  workman  should  raise  his  voice  against 
them. 


SIZE  OF  MORTAR  JOINTS  IN  BRICKWORK- 

W^iLL  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions through  your  columns  ? 

1.  What  is  the  best  thickness  for  the  mortar 
joints  io  brickwork  ? 

2.  What  are  the  distinctive  qualities  of  thick 
and  thin  joints  respectively  ? 

Mr.  Street  read  a paper  at  the  Institute  a few 
weeks  ago,  of  which  a summary  appears  at  page 
959  of  your  last  volume.  With  reference  to 
Medimval  brick  architecture  as  it  appeared  in 
various  districts,  that  gentleman  is  reported  to 
have  said ; — 

“The  developmcut  of  each  was  different.  . . . Bat 
they,  jt  seemed,  all  agreed  thatif  brickwork  ie  to  be  strong 
It  must  be  built  wiih  an  enormous  quantity  of  mortar  • 
and  80,  instead  of  specifying,  as  enlightened  nineteenth^ 
centurj;  archilects  do,  that  ‘no  mortar  joint  is  to  be  more 
than  i in.  thick,’  he  thought,  if  we  could  find  a MedirEval 
specification,  we  should  find  it  ran  in  this  form,  ‘ No  mortar 
joint  to  be  less  thau  * in.  thick.’  ” 

We  might,  perhaps,  accept  Mr.  Street’s  dictum 
as  to  what  is  good  brickwork  without  hesitation, 
if  It  only  ran  counter  to  the  practice  of  those 
enlightened  nineteenth-centnry  architects”  who 


arc  thus  sot  down  so  summarily  by  ono  of  their 
own  number;  bub  engineers  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  good  building  at 
least,  and  Professor  Eankine  is  the  latest  autho- 
rity in  the  engiueering  world.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  extracts  such  as  this,  which  is 
from  Rankine’s  “ Civil  Engineeriug,”  p.  393  ? 

“The  following  principles  ore  to  be  observed  in  build- 
ing with  bricks:—  . . . . To  fi;l  every  joint  thoroughly 
with  mortar,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  thick- 
uess  of  mortar  shall  not  exceed  about  ^ iu. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  too  great  a thickness  of 
mortar,  it  is  usual  in  specifications  to  prescribe  a certain 
depth  which  a certain  number  of  courses  of  brickwork 
shall  not  exceed.” 

The  question  at  issue  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and,  if  it  involves  the  relative  nierib  of 
Medimval  and  modern  brickwork,  is  also  of  some 
interest.  I therefore  hope  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  throw  farther  light  on  the 
matter.  W.  W.  R. 

***  The  question  was  treated  of  in  the  Builder 
long  ago,  with  some  strong  opinions  in  favour  of 
large  mortarjoiota  : it  may  be  usefully  re-opened. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Infimiarij,  Eastry,  Kent. — The  Guardians 
of  the  Eastry  Union  in  November  last  invited 
four  or  live  architects  to  prepare  designs  for  a 
new  infirmary,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
patients,  to  be  built  on  a portion  of  the  present 
workhouse  grounds.  The  designs  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley,  of  Cannon-street,  City,  were  selected 
by  the  Guardians  on  the  12th  inst.  The  draw- 
ings are  now  before  the  Poor  Law  Board  for 
their  approval. 

Plymouth  Guildhall. — At  a meeting  of  the 
town  council,  on  the  12th,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  to  whom  the  second  pre- 
mium was  awarded,  arguing,  on  the  ground  of 
admissions  made  by  the  referee,  that  hia  design 
should  be  carried  out  instead  of  that  of  Messrs. 
Norman  & Hine.  The  council  then  proceeded 
to  consider  tho  general  question,  the  proposal  to 
erect  a new  guildhall.  After  a very  long  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  : — “ That  the  council  do 
proceed  to  carry  into  exeention  the  erection  of 
a new  guildhall,  and  that  a committee  be 
appointed,  with  the  necessary  powers  to  give 
effect  to  this  resolution,  subject  to  the  further 
approval  of  the  council.”  This  remits  the 
question  to  the  committee  as  to  the  plana,  the 
mode,  and  the  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tho  council. 


RE-OPENING  OF  HOLY  TRINITY 
CHURCH,  GUILDFORD. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Guildford, 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service,  having  in 
that  time  undergone  much  internal  alteration, 
improvement,  and  embellishment.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  church  in  1763,  nothing,  except 
perhaps  a little  painting  and  varnishing,  has 
been  done  to  the  bnilding  ; and,  of  course,  in  so 
long  a period  the  place  had  gob  dirty  and  out  of 
order.  The  galleries,  too,  were  inconvenient,  and 
the  pews  unsightly  and  much  too  high.  Measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  object  sought.  Designs  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  of  Graffham,  archi- 
tect; these  were  approved,  and  the  church  was 
closed  for  the  work  of  restoration  to  commence 
in  the  spring  of  1869. 

The  old  galleries  on  tho  north 'and  south  have 
been  removed,  the  whole  of  the  windows  have 
been  altered,  and  glazed  with  slightly  tinted 
glass  arranged  in  geometrical  pattern.  The 
pews  have  been  lowered  6 in.,  and  revarnished. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the  gallery 
and  placed  in  the  north  aisle  close  to  the  choir. 
It  has  been  reconstructed  by  Messrs.  Bevington 
& Son,  of  Soho.  The  chancel  portion  of  the 
church  has  undergone  a renovation.  The  arch 
is  ornameuted  with  an  artistic  bordering  in  eccle- 
siastical  design,  with  blended  colours,  by  Mr. 
Gray,  of  London;  while  the  dome  is  painted 
deep  blue,  with  stars  of  gold.  The  panels  of 
tho  chancel  recess  were  also  decorated  by  the 
same  gentleman.  Each  panel  bears  in  its  centre 
a doable  triangle,  surmounted  by  a cross,  gilded 
and  shadowed,  the  edges  of  the  panels  being 
similarly  coloured.  The  chancel  and  aisles  are 
paved  with  glazed  tiles,  after  the  design  of  Mr. 
Woodyer,  those  in  tho  aisles  being  arranged  in 
geometrical  pattern.  The  communion  recess  ie 
enclosed  with  a light  railing  of  blue  and  gold, 
with  a crimson  velvet  rim.  Two  new  windows 
have  been  added  on  each  side  of  the  great  window 
in  the  chancel ; and  the  choir  stall  has  been 


placed  outside  the  communion  recess  near  the 
organ.  The  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  clerk’s 
desk  have  both  been  lowered.  “ Old  Weston’s” 
Chapel,  which  was  nothing  but  a mortuary,  has, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  been  floored  and 
converted  into  a vestry.  The  two  old  chan- 
deliers, which  were  formerly  used  for  lighting 
the  church,  have  been  converted  into  gaseliers 
which  afford  an  improved  light.  The  western 
gallery  has  been  reseated,  and  contains  150  free 
sittings,  thus  making  the  building  capable  of 
containing  650  persons.  The  whole  of  the  works 
hrve  been  executed  by  Mr.  William  Pimm,  of 
Guildfonl,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodyer, 
architect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Caunton  (Notts.)  — St.  Andrew’s  Church 
Caunton,  has  been  restored  and  re-opened.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
The  edifice  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  a small  chancel  aisle,  of  some- 
what ancient  appearance.  The  edifice  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  in  a deplorable  condition 
before  the  present  restoration.  It  was  filled 
with  old  pews;  there  was  a gallery  at  the  east 
end;  the  roofs  were  flat;  and  the  whole  sadly 
needed  the  hand  of  the  restorer.  The  chancel 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commisainners.  The  north  wall 
has  also  been  considerably  altered  and 
strengthened.  The  interior  walls  have  been 
scraped  and  renovated,  the  belfry  arch  brought 
out  to  view ; the  old  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  new  and  open  deal  seats — the  old-fashioned 
pulpit  and  reading-desks  replaced  by  a new 
lectern  and  pulpit.  Inside  the  communion-rails 
encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid,  and  the  altar  is  a 
new  one.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  above 
300  persons.  It  is  intended,  we  believe,  to  make 
the  seats  free  and  unappropriated,  and  to  depend 
on  the  offertory  for  support.  Tbe  architect  of 
the  work  has  been  Mr.  Christian,  of  London ; and 
the  builder  Mr.  Clipaham,  of  Norwell.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  will  be  about  2,000h 

Toller  Whelrr.e.  — In  the  hamlet  of  Toller 
Whelme  has  just  been  opened  a new  church, 
constructed  at  tho  sole  expense  of  Mr.  William 
Pope.  He  has  endowed  ns  well  as  erected  it  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  labourers  in  his  employ.  St. 
John’s  stands  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground, 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  has  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
tower  at  the  south-west  corner.  Its  dimensions, 
excluding  the  tower,  are  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  Local 
stone  has  been  used  in  its  construction,  and  there 
are  Ham-hill  stone  dressiogs.  Crosses  of  Ham 
stone  ornament  the  slated  roofs.  The  windows 
in  the  nave  have  foliated  headings.  The  east 
window  has  three  lights,  and  the  west  window 
has  two,  with  foliated  headings.  The  porch  is 
lighted  by  means  of  a couple  of  small  lancet 
windows  with  stained-glass  borders.  Iu  the 
nave  are  open  benches  of  stained  deal.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  encanstic  tiles.  The  altar, 
constructed  of  oak,  and  separated  by  oak  rails,  is 
the  gift  of  the  Coracombe  parishioners.  Oa  the 
stained-glass  east  window  is  represented  “ Tbe 
Crucifixion.”  Surmountingitis  a foliated  circle, 
within  which  is  the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  a 
“ crown  of  glory.”  Of  angels  bearing  scrolls 
there  are  representations  in  two  other  circles. 
A representation  of  Christ  on  the  cross  appears 
in  the  centre,  and  there  aro  figures  on  each  side, 
and  weeping  angels  above.  Tho  nave  has  an 
open  stained  deal  roof,  the  plans  for  which  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Warr,  formerly  of  Corscombe. 
Mr.  W.  Holland,  Warwick,  supplied  the  east  and 
nave  windows;  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  London, 
the  west  window.  There  is  but  one  bell  in  the 
tower;  but  Mr.  Pope  hopes  to  see  the  belfry 
furnished  with  a peal.  Mr.  R.  Chedd,  of  Ramp- 
iaham,  did  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
Beaminster,  the  carpentering;  Mr.  Chick,  of 
Beaminster,  constructing  the  pulpit.  Tho  entire 
work  has  gone  on  under  the  personal  snperinten- 
tendenco  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Silton  (Dorset).  — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  has  been  re-opened,  after  having  under- 
gone a restoration  and  repair.  As  it  now  stands, 
tho  church  is  without  any  enlargement,  which  is 
unnecessary.  All  the  original  architecture  has 
been  reproduced.  The  open  oak  roofs,  with  their 
carved  bosses,  have  been  exhumed  from  their 
plaster  obscurity,  the  principals  cleansed  and 
divested  of  their  whitewash  coats,  and  the  whole 
restored.  The  pews  have  been  superseded  by 
open  benches  of  oak,  and  the  floors  repaved.  The 
chancel  ia|divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch  whose 
span  opens  to  view  the  east  window.  There  is  a 
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tstep  ascending  to  the  chancel,  and  another  at  the 
laltar-rails,  whilst  aroand  the  oorntnunion-table  is 
a footpace,  so  that  the  ascent  from  the  nave  to 
Ithe  altar  places  it  within  view  of  all  the  oongre- 
tgation.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  laid 
• with  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwar- 
.1  dine,  who  also  supplied  the  plain  red  tiles  with 
'•which  the  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisle  are  paved. 
\An  improvement  to  this  part  of  the  church  was 
:lhe  removal  of  the  massive  monument  to  Judge 
I'Wyndham,  which  formerly  occupied  the  south 
Mend  of  the  chancel.  By  the  removal  of  this 
'block  of  masonry  some  features  of  the  arcbitec- 
iture  have  been  ” unearthed  j"  and  the  monument 
:it8elf  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  the  recess 
'which  has  been  prepared  for  it  in  the  north  wall, 
^immediately  opposite  tho  main  entrance  to  the 
Ichurch.  By  the  removal  of  this  block  an  old 
'window  was  found  in  tho  south  wall,  which  has 
(ibeen  restored  and  filled  with  stained  glass.  In 
lithe  corner  was  also  discovered  an  old  sediliaand 
a piscina  with  credence-table,  whilst  a hagio- 
iiflcope,  looking  into  the  south  aisle,  has  also  been 
cfound,  and  the  obstruction  removed.  The  addi- 
itioual  light  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  finding 
ifof  these  old  features  of  interest,  have  repaid  the 
Jabour  and  expense  of  removing  the  monument. 
i)On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a chantry, 
vwhich  contains  a fan-traceried  roof,  and  this  has 
liboen  reproduced  after  the  original  style.  This 
ijapartment,  which  is  used  as  a vestry,  is  lighted 
ffrom  tho  chancel  by  a Perpendicular  window 
vwith  four  compartments,  filled  with  figures  of 
’iPuul,  Timothy,  Barnabas,  and  Luke,  in  very  old 
:tstainod  glass.  In  the  corner  of  the  chantry  is  a 
lipiscina  and  credence-table,  somewhat  similar 
i(thougb  not  so  large)  to  those  in  the  chancel. 
]The  old  stalls  in  the  chancel  have  been  removed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  benches  of  oak, 
lipieroed  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  carved 
itends.  The  “ parish  pounds  ” have  also  been 
Buperseded  by  open  seats  of  oak.  The  space  under 
hhe  western  tower  was  formerly  filled  by  the 
organ  and  chamber,  over  which  there  was  a small 
[(gallery ; bub  those  have  all  been  removed,  and 
hthe  large  west  window  is  now  seen  to  advantage, 
rWhile  the  school  children  have  seats  provided  for 
khem,  and  the  ringers  have  ample  room  for  their 
(iwork.  There  is  a Perpendicular  font  near  the 
nsntrance,  which  is  by  the  south  porch,  and  this 
abas  been  furbished  up  so  as  to  present  a uniform 
pippearance  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Tho 
■ivindowa  in  the  north  wall  are  filled  with  plain  i 
siathedral  glass,  but  all  the  others  are  specimens  i 
f)f  window-staiuing.  Several  pieces  of  stained  I 
lijlass  were  found  during  the  restoration,  very  1 
itnuoh,  it  is  said,  of  the  colour  of  those  recently  ■ 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  deco- ; 
ration  of  the  chancel  roof  was  carried  out  by  j 
Iiilr.  Daniel  Bell,  by  whom  the  carving  and ! 
totenoil-work  has  been  restored.  A quantity  of  i 
lold  coins,  including  a Queen  Anne’s  sixpence,  | 
aiave  been  found  daring  the  restoration,  as  well  ^ 
ns  a atone  coffio,  which  was  discovered  about  I 
ft  ft.  under  the  door  of  the  church,  and  contained  I 
a skeleton,  with  the  head  turned  aside,  suggest- 1 
ipg  the  idea  that  the  body  had  been  interred  j 
liiHve.  Some  tesselated  pavement,  in  a perfect ; 
tfltate  of  preservation,  with  the  royal  arms  quar- 1 
jiered  on  it,  was  also  dug  out;  but  the  coffin  ! 
ll.lluded  to  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  church  is 
) 0 be  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus,  supplied  by  j 
[nlr.  Richardson,  of  Wincanton ; and  every  appli- ' 
mnoe  for  ventilation  has  been  provided.  Mr.  Alfred  . 
eBell,  of  the  firm  of  Clayton  & Bell,  contributed  ; 
rave  windows,  including  that  in  the  chancel, 
bvhich  contains  three  subjects — the  Crucifixion,  | 
i«he  Transfiguration,  and  the  Ascension  j Mrs. ! 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Percy  (the  rector’s  mother)  each 
srave  a window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; 
lilias  Grove  placed  a stained-glass  window  in  the 
srestern  end,  the  subject  being  the  Last  Judg- 
laent ; and  the  rector  one  in  the  south  wall  of 
idle  chancel.  The  whole  restoration  has  been 
Harried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Bucke- 
didge,  of  London  and  Oxford,  architect.  The 
iioutract  for  the  building  was  taken  by  Messrs, 
a’arthiog  & Doddington,  of  More,  by  whom  the 
o;ork  has  been  executed.  The  organ  formerly 
lesed  in  the  church  had  become  dilapidated  and 
eeeble  in  its  tone,  and,  to  add  to  the  importance 
tf  the  work  of  restoration,  a new  instrument  has 
leeen  procured  from  the  well-known  firm  of 
irlweetland,  of  Bath.  The  organ  cost  1601. 

J iJau(7/i.tonftead(Cit?nbe'rZand).— The  new  church 
f St.  Jude’s,  Gatesgill,  has  been  consecrated  by 
icae  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the 
iiarish  church  of  Raughtonhead.  The  site  was 
icresented  by  Colonel  Salkeld,  of  Holm  Hill,  who, 
ipgether  with  Mias  Salkeld,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
pipal  promoters  of  the  new  church,  and  in  addi- 


tion to  other  gifts,  subscribed  liberally.  The  new 
church  is  situated  upon  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
before  entering  the  village.  The  style  of  archi- 
teoture  adopted  is  Early  English.  The  plan 
comprises  nave,  45  ft.  6 in.  by  24ft.  8 in.;  with 
chancel,  22  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  The  vestry 
and  side  chapel  adjoin  the  chnrch,  and  are  roofed 
transversely.  The  side  elevations  are  divided 
into  bays  by  buttresses,  with  lancet  coupled 
windows.  Oq  the  south  elevation  is  au  entrance 
porch.  The  lower  part  of  the  west  elevation  is 
pierced  with  three  lancet  windows,  with  large 
circular  window  in  tho  gable;  and  rising  from 
tho  south-west  angle  is  an  open  belfry,  with 
slated  roof,  terminating  with  a gilt  cross.  The 
east  elevation  has  three  lancet  coupled  windows, 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.  All  the  external 
walls  are  built  with  the  local  stones,  quarry- 
faced,  relieved  with  tooled  bands.  All  the  gables 
have  stone  crosses  or  gilt  terminals.  The  in- 
terior walls  are  plastered.  The  roofs  are  high- 
pitched, open,  and  with  framed  principals,  stained 
and  varnished,  and  covered  with  slates  of  two 
colours,  with  enriched  cresting.  The  seats  are 
of  pitch-pine,  fitted  with  book  and  kneeling 
boards.  The  stalls  in  the  chancel  are  moulded, 
also  of  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  is  laid  with 
enoaustio  tiles,  and  the  windows  filled  in  with 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne.  The  heating  apparatus  is  sup- 
plied  by  Hadcn  & Son,  of  Trowbridge.  AU  the 
seats  are  free  and  unappropriated,  affording 
accommodation  for  150 persons.  The  site  is  sur- 
rounded with  a stone  wall,  crested  with  wrought- 
iron  railing.  The  stained-glass  window  in  the 
chancel  is  a memorial  window,  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Salkeld  Bramw6ll,ia  remembrance  of 
hia  parents.  The  subject  is  the  Birth,  Death, 
and  Ascension  of  Christ,  each  incident  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  large  lancet  panels.  The  large 
circular  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  was 
presented  by  Miss  Salkeld,  of  Holm  Hiil.  Tho 
contractors  for  the  building  were  Messrs.  Bragg, 
Wilson,  & Baty,  of  Gatesgill;  for  the  carpenter 
and  joiner  work,  Mr.  T.  Ward,'  of  ilaughton- 
hoad;  slating,  Mr.  Nanson,  Carlisle;  plumbing 
and  glazing,  Messrs.  Thomson  & Sous,  Carlisle  ; 
plastering,  Messrs.  Johnston,  Bros.;  ironwork, 
Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  Carlisle.  Mr.  Johu  Lowe, 
of  Manchester,  architect,  supplied  the  design  for 
the  building.  The  church  was  built  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
outlay,  including  boundary-wall,  &c.,  has  been 
1,2801. 

Droylsdcn. — After  extensive  alterations  St. 
Mary’s  Church  has  recently  been  again  opened 
for  divine  service.  Tho  south  entrance  has  been 
closed,  and_|the  porch  converted  into  a baptistery, 
and  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  Two  new  entrances 
have  been  made  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles  respectively.  The  seats  under 
the  gallery  have  been  brought  forward,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  passage  which  led  across 
the  church  from  the  south  entrance.  The  old 
reading-desk  has  been  removed,  and  the  seats 
allotted  to  the  female  teachers  and  select  class 
in  the  Sunday  School  extended.  The  capitals  of 
tho  columns  and  other  stonework  which  had 
been  lefc  uncarvod,  have  been  carved,  and  the 
whole  of  the  chnrch  relighted  by  corona;,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of 
London.  The  chancel  has  been  tiled  with  Min- 
ton’s encaustic  tiles,  and  re-seated,  and  the 
whole  building  re-coloured  and  cleaned.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  works  will  be  about  8001. 
They  were  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  J.  Redmayne,  Manchester,  architect. 

Adisham. — The  parish  church  has  recently 
been  restored  and  re-opened.  The  cost  of  the 
work  done  is  about  2,0001.  Funds  are  wanted 
for  tho  completiou  of  the  decoratiou.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Wm.  Wuite,  of  London;  and  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Denno,  of 
Walmer. 

Blyth,  Northumberland. — The  prosperous  little 
port  of  Blyth,  celebrated  for  its  steam  coal,  is 
about  to  erect  a new  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
structure  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  terra-cotta 
dressings,  and  will  have  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-west  angle.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  has  been 
appointed  the  architect. 

Crosshills. — The  new  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Sutton,  Crossbills,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Situated  in  the  extensive 
parish  of  Kildwick,  the  township  of  Sutton, 
embracing  a population  of  2,200,  has  hitherto 
been  without  a place  of  worship  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  other  than  the 
school-room.  The  parish  church  of  Kildwick 
was  found  to  be  situated  at  too  remote  a distance 
to  be  made  available  for  tho  requirements  of 


the  scattered  district  of  which  Sutton  is  the 
centre.  The  late  Mr,  T.  B.  Bairstow,  of  Sutton 
Mill,  made  a bequest  of  upwards  of  3,0001.,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  new  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  besides  leaving  a further  sum  of  1,0001. 
for  the  endowment  of  the  living.  Tho  intention 
of  her  deceased  husband  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mrs.  Bairstow,  and  hence  the  new  build- 
ing. Built  in  the  Geometrical  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  new  edifice  comprises  nave,  north 
and  Bonth  aisles,  organ  chamber,  north  chapel 
for  vestry,  and  south  chapel  for  school  children. 
A tower,  60  fD.  high  and  14i  fc.  square,  is  placed 
at  tho  west  end  of  the  building.  It  is  sur- 
mounted with  embattled  parapet,  with  carved 
and  crocheted  pinnacles,  aud  provision  is  made 
to  carry  up  a spire  to  the  additional  height  of 
60  ft.  at  some  future  time.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  church  is  81  ft. ; the  breadth,  42  ft, ; and 
the  height  to  the  ridge,  36  ft.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  350  adults  and  80  children.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered.  The  pews  are  open,  and 
made  of  deal  stained  and  varnished.  The  chapels 
are  separated  from  the  chancel  and  aisles  by  open 
traoeried  pitch-pine  screens,  and  the  latter  ma- 
terial is  made  nse  of  in  the  construction  of  the 
choir  stalls  and  altar  rail.  A stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  introduced  into  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  It  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  and  is  intended  as  a memorial  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bairstow.  The  tower  is 
intended  to  contain  a peal  of  bells,  one  of  which 
(the  tenor)  has  already  been  cast  and  hang. 
The  entrance  porch  is  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chnrch,  and  the  heating  chamber  is  con- 
strnoted  under  the  vestry,  the  pipes  being  of  the 
D pattern,  and  manufactured  by  the  Messrs. 
Clapham,  of  Keighley.  The  windows  are  en- 
riched with  tracery,  and  the  apexes  of  gables 
with  carving.  The  pulpit  and  font,  which  are 
executed  in  Monkton  Moor  stone,  are  specimens 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  limestone  (closely 
resembling  Caen  stone),  and  are  richly  worked 
and  carved.  The  caps  and  arcades,  and  the 
carving  throughout,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  tho  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds  and  London, 
as  architect;  and  Messrs.  John  Chambers  & Son, 
of  Bishop  Monkton,  are  the  contractors.  The 
cost  of  the  church,  with  boundary  walls  and 
gates,  &o.,  is  about  4,0001. 

Kensal  New  Toivn  (London). — A new  ebureb, 
which  will  bo  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  Kensal  New-town,  Upper  Westbourno  Park, 
has  been  consecrated.  'The  new  building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a densely-populated 
district,  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  in 
the  extreme  west  end  of  London.  This  district 
has  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Notting  Hill ; but  henceforward  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a district  parish  in  itself.  The  style  is 
a combination  of  the  Early  Gothic  and  Italian. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  twelve 
arches,  supported  by  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble  and  oarved  stouo  capitals.  The  transept 
is  covered  by  a groined  arch,  which  is  carried 
by  mullioned  windows  and  marble  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  tho  ground  is  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment, The  pulpic,  reading-desks,  and  choir 
are  of  stained  deal.  The  building  has  already 
cost  8,0001.  of  'which  5,0001.  have  been  snb- 
Bcribed  by  a benevolent  lady  who  does  not  wish 
her  name  to  be  known,  and  3,0001.  from  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund.  There  are  840  sittings 
in  the  church,  all  of  which  will  be  free. 

Droitwich. — The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  has 
been  consecrated.  It  is  built  in  the  Decorated 
fourteenth-century  style,  and  consists  of  a nave 
and  south  aisle,  with  provision  for  a north  aisle 
in  future.  At  tho  south-west  angle  there  are 
a tower  and  entrance  to  the  church.  The  edifice 
contains  250  sittings,  all  free.  The  seats,  which 
are  of  deal  and  open,  are  stained  and  varnished. 
The  roof  is  open,  and  composed  of  the  same 
material,  varnished.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and 
is  not  yet  finished  as  to  its  carving.  Tho  only 
carvings  that  are  completed  are  the  capitals  of 
the  chancel  arch,  the  capitals  of  tho  other  pillars 
being  left  for  future  carving.  The  chancel  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  and  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Miller,  of  London,  who  also  gave  the 
sum  of  5001.  towards  the  erection  of  the  church. 
“The  Ascension”  is  the  subject  of  the  east 
window,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Miller  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  and  the  four 
smaller  windows,  the  subjects  of  which  are — 
“The  Nativity,”  “The  Crucifixion,”  “ The  Re- 
surrection,” and  “ The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  were  also  presented  by  Mrs.  Miller  in 
remembrance  of  her  own  and  her  husfaaud’s 
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parents.  The  windows  are  by  Preedy,  of  London. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Westacre,  the  architect,  who 
has  rendered  his  services  gratuitonaly,  gave 
the  tesseiated  pavement  of  the  altar,  as  well  as 
an  iron  cheat  for  keeping  the  registers  of  the 
chnrcb.  The  altar. rail  is  of  polished  oak,  with 
gilt  and  painted  iron  standards ; the  chancel  is 
fitted  with  stalls,  and  the  prayer-desk  and  lec- 
tern are  of  polished  oak.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  church  there  is  a small  vestry.  The  tower 
is  designed  for  a spire,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
ere  long  be  erected.  The  church  is  heated  with 
hot  air,  the  apparatus  having  been  constructed 
by  Eimington,  of  Skipton.  The  burial-ground 
adjoins  the  main  road,  and  contains  an  acre  of 
land  j it  has  been  purchased  by  the  pariah,  and 
is  fenced  in  with  palisades  and  iron  rails.  The 
church  is  situated  on  a gentle  eminence  near 
the  railway  station.  It  is  built  of  stone  obtained 
from  Hadley,  in  the  parish  of  Ombersley.  The 
bnilders  are  Messrs.  Osborn  & Inward,  of  Mal- 
vern. The  cost  of  erection  is  1,700L,  inde- 
pendently of  gifts. 

Hastings. — The  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrew,  Apostle 
and  Martyr,  in  St.  Andrew’s-square,  has  been 
opened  fer  divine  service.  The  new  chnrch  is  a 
temporary  structure,  formed  of  corrugated  iron 
plates  fixed  to  a timber  framework,  and  lined 
internally  with  deal.  It  has  a chancel,  organ, 
and  vestry -room,  and  will  seat  550  persons.  The 
open  sittings  and  the  whole  interior  timberwork 
are  stained.  On  entering  the  church  a stone 
font,  carved,  and  supported  on  marble  pillars,  is 
seen  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  The  organ 
(by  Holdicb,  London)  is  placed  on  the  floor  level, 
in  the  north-east  corner.  A Gothic  arch  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

Cotehill  (near  Carlisle). — A new  chnrch  for 
the  district  of  Cotehill  and  Cumwhinton  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The 
edifice,  which  is  called  the  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  is  situated  at  Cotehill,  upon  an 
eligible  site,  presented  by  Mr.  Peaacod,  of  Cum- 
whinton,  and  is  a light  structure  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  building  is 
constructed  of  the  white  and  red  freestone  of 
the  district,  and  comprises  a nave  50  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  a chancel  20  ft.  square.  The  east  end  is 
ornamented  with  a tower  surmounted  by  a steeple 
or  lantern,  and  the  chancel  is  lighted  by  a lancet 
window,  surmounted  by  a rose  exhibiting  some 
simple  tracery.  The  interior  arrangements  are 
of  the  simplest.  Mr.  Norman,  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  the  slating  of  the  edifice,  has  contributed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  church  by  an  ornamental 
rendering  of  the  slates  not  specified  in  his  con- 
tract. The  chnrch  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
somewhere  about  1,250Z. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS, 

Gloucestei'. — St.  Aldate’s  School  has  been 
opened.  The  main  apartment  forms  a parallel- 
ogram over  40  ft.  long  and  more  than  18  ft.  wide 
in  its  interior.  There  are  also  a class-room  and  la- 
vatories. A movable  partition, — so  framed  that, 
with  trestles,  tables  may  be  formed  on  any  festive 
occasion, — divides  the  room  into  two  schools ; 
and,  including  the  class-room,  space  is  given  for 
about  150  children.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick, 
with  black  bands,  the  heads  and  sills  of  the  doors 
and  windows  of  Bath  stone.  The  style  is  of  an 
Early  Geometrical  type.  The  south  front  has 
four  small  lancet  and  two  large  three-light  win- 
dows, with  circles  in  the  beads,  the  latter  carried 
up  above  the  eaves  and  dormered  in  the  roof. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles,  and  fonr  trefoiled 
ventilators  rise  from  it.  At  the  north  end  there 
is  a porch,  and  the  nsnal  offices  are  under  a 
lean-to  roof.  Internally,  the  roof-timbers  appear 
and  are  varnished;  the  ceiling  is  on  top  of  the 
rafters  and  collars.  The  floor  is  of  deal,  and  at 
each  end  there  is  an  ornamental  Painswick-stone 
fireplace.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall, 
of  Oxford;  the  builder,  Mr.  King,  of  Gloucester. 
The  site  was  provided  by  the  taking  down  of 
some  old  houses  almost  in  front  of  the  church. 

Stafford. — The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  town 
are  erecting  a school  on  the  site,  in  Broad-street, 
where  for  many  years  was  held  the  public  pig. 
market,  but  which  was  purchased  about  twelve 
months  since  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  in 
future  to  be  devoted.  The  general  style  of  the 
building  will  be  Gothic,  in  keeping  with  the 
church  adjoining.  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  of 
London,  are  the  architects  of  the  new  school, 
and  its  erection  is  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Halli- 
day  & Cave,  of  Greetham,  the  builders  of  the 
church  and  presbytery.  The  works  are  pro- 
grossing. 


Otterton  (near  Budleigh  Salterton).  — Some 
infant  schools  have  recently  been  bnilt  by  Lady 
Rolle,  of  Bicton,  at  Octcrton,  and  contiguous  to 
the  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Ferrey 
was  the  architect  employed.  The  designs  for  a 
church  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  same 
architect.  This  building,  which  is  to  be  com- 
menced immediately,  will  be  entirely  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ancient  tower.  The  chnrch  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  compass-roofed  aisles, 
with  a north  and  a south  porch.  The  walls  will 
be  constructed  of  Berrihead  stone,  the  quoins  and 
dressings  being  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  nave 
will  have  an  open  roof,  and  the  chancel  a panelled 
and  ribbed  ceiling,  both  of  oak.  The  internal 
arcades  are  to  be  formed  of  Caen  stone,  and  the 
walls  asbiared  with  Beer  stone.  Devonshire 
marble  cylindrical  shafts  will  carry  the  moulded 
nave  arcade.  The  church  is  to  give  accommo- 
dation to  between  700  and  800  persons.  The 
total  cost  will  amount  to  about  8,0001.,  which 
will  be  defrayed  by  Lady  Rolle.  The  style  em- 
ployed is  the  Geometric  Decorated.  Mr.  Bar- 
ridge,  of  Exmouth,  is  the  builder  of  the  schools, 
and  will  also  carry  out  the  church. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Slelhourne. — A new  Wesleyan  church  has  lately 
been  erected  in  Hotham-street,  East  Melbourne, 
and  was  opened  for  divine  service  for  the  first 
time  on  12th  September.  The  building  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  6501.,  with  the  inten- 
tion, at  some  future  period,  to  erect  a more  com- 
modious church,  and  use  the  present  building  as 

a school-room. A new  Presbyterian  Chnrch 

has  been  opened  at  Pleasant  Creek.  In  style 
the  edifice  is  Gothic,  built  on  granite  founda- 
tions, which  have  been  pot  down  to  the  cemented 
rock  that  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  structure  has  been  raised. 
In  the  clear,  the  building  is  67  ft.  long,  by  a 
breadth  of  3-i  ft.,  the  side  walls  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  24  ft.,  with  the  ridge  rising  to  the  height 
of  40  ft.  The  building  is  lighted  by  a double 
row  of  windows  containing  diamond  lights,  with 
variously  coloured  borders;  of  these  there  are 
fourteen  on  either  side,  in  addition  to  one  stained 
window, 'inserted  in  the  apse  immediately  behind 
the  minister’s  platform,  which  is  placed  in  a re- 
cess, at  the  extreme  end  of  the  edifice,  and 
which  falls  back  from  the  main  structure  a dis- 
tance of  3 ft.  Sitting  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  350  persons.  The  material  used 
throoghont  is  Kanri  pine  (varnished),  and  book- 
boards  and  hat-rails  are  provided  in  every  in- 
stance. In  lieu  of  an  ordinary  pulpit,  is  a raised 
platform  for  the  preacher,  2 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
floor  level,  on  the  front  of  which,  below  the  book- 
board,  are  ornamental  Gothic  panel  enrichments 
in  cedar.  In  front  of  the  reading-desk  the  choir 
has  been  placed  at  an  elevation  of  6 in.  or  8 in. 
above  the  congregation,  and  the  singers  are 
surrounded  by  a low  railing  in  keeping  with 
other  portions  of  cathedral  woodwork.  The 

architect  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Love. It  is  reported 

tbat^  a process  for  etching  on  metals  by  the 
medium  of  photography  has  been  discovered  by 
a Melbonrne  photographer.  The  matter,  how- 
ever,  is  kept  as  secret  as  possiblo,  with  a view 
of  securing  patents  simnltaneonsly  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  believed  that  the  discovery, 
if  it  is  what  it  is  represented  as  being,  will 
cause  a revolution  in  the  engraver’s  art, 

Adelaide. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  at  North  Adelaide,  was  laid  on  the 
29th  of  Jnne  last.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
cathedral  is  to  be  erected  occupies  a very 
prominent  place  at  the  intersection  of  Penning- 
ton-terrace  west  with  the  City  Bridge-road.  It 
includes  a trifle  in  excess  of  an  acre,  and  has 
been  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a stone  wall,  with 
brick  facings  and  copings.  The  building  itself 
is  to  face  the  angles,  standing  north-west  and 
sonth-east,  and  the  probable  coat  when  com- 
pleted will  be  from  20,0001.  to  25,0001,  The  de- 
sign is  by  Mr.  Bntterfield,  of  England,  but  it 
baa  been  somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  Woods,  of 
the  firm  of  Wright,  Woods,  & Hamilton,  to  whom 
the  superintendence  of  the  work  has  been  en- 
trusted. The  principal  alterations  made  consist 
in  heightening  the  tower,  putting  in  windows, 
and  so  forth.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is  de- 
scribed as  Transition  and  Decorated,  presenting 
a general  resemblance  to  the  Gothic.  The  total 
length  internally  will  be  168  ft.,  by  a total  width 
of  58  ft.,  and  a height  of  70  ft.  to  the  ridge. 
The  centre  is  divided  by  transepts  into  nave, 
choir,  and  chancel.  The  nave,  which  is  for  the 


oon^egation,  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  colnmns 
or  piers,  the  space  between  from  centre  to  centr© 
being  32  ft.  From  these  will  rise  lines  of  arches 
to  the  roof,  which  will  be  open,  with  Baltic 
timber  stained  and  varnished.  In  the  choir, 
there  will  be  benches  fitted  up  for  the  singers, 
and  in  the  aide  aisles  of  the  chancel  will  be  th© 
nsnal  cathedral  canon-stalls.  The  first  transept 
projects  very  slightly  on  either  side.  Beyond 
the  choir  is  to  be  a secondary  transept  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  choir,  one  end  of  which  is 
intended  for  an  organ-chamber.  The  chancel 
will  have  two  ornamental  tracery  windows,  which 
will  probably  eventually,  if  not  at  once,  be  fitted 
with  stained  glass,  and  it  will  also  be  lighted 
by  windows  at  the  side,  as  well  as  at  either 
end  of  each  of  the  transepts.  The  front  con- 
sists of  two  towers  with  buttresses,  decorated 
windows,  and  minarets,  spires  to  be  executed 
in  cut  stone,  banded,  to  rise  from  the  centre  to  a 
height  of  140  ft.  Each  tower  will  be  divided 
into  belfry  and  ringing  chamber,  besides  which 
there  will  be  an  entrance  through  it  to  th© 
interior  of  the  cathedral.  The  main  entrance  is 
between  the  towers  by  a deeply-recessed  arched 
doorway  through  a narthex,  or  porch,  and  above 
it  will  be  a large  ornamental  window.  The  sides 
of  the  building  are  to  be  supported  by  buttresses 
of  cat  stone,  between  which  will  be  small  com- 
plex lights  in  the  nave ; and  in  the  clearstory  or 
upper  part  there  will  also  be  two-light  tracery 
windows  in  each  bay.  Above  the  smaller  tran- 
sept will  be  a lantern  springing  from  the  centre 
to  the  height  of  about  110  ft.  The  whole  of 
the  dressings,  internal  and  external,  are  to  be  of 
freestone,  and  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  ns© 
of  white  and  brown  stones  in  bands.  The  other 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  of  Glen  Osmond 
stone,  and  the  roof  of  slate,  which  is  also  to  be 
nsed  for  the  floor  of  the  interior.  The  building, 
when  completed,  is  expected  to  accommodate 
1,000  or  1,200  persons.  The  nave  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  not  benches.  It  is  thought 
probable  that  at  some  future  time  a peal  of  bells 
will  be  placed  in  the  tower.  No  contract  has  as 
yet  been  taken  for  any  part  of  the  building ; but 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  prosecuted 
without  further  delay.  The  cost  of  the  portion 
to  be  first  erected  is  estimated  at  some  12,000i. 
or  13,0001. 

Australian  Diamonds. — According  to  recent 
accounts,  an  extensive  area  of  ground  has  been 
taken  np  for  diamond  mining  on  the  Cudgegong 
River,  New  South  Wales,  the  only  locality  in 
that  colony  where  diamond  mining  has  as  yet 
been  prosecuted  on  a large  scale.  The  Australian 
Diamond  Company  have  provided  themselves 
with  a steam-engine  for  working  their  gem 
machinery.  Fresh  discoveries  are  continnally 
reported.  Diamonds  have  been  found  along  th© 
greater  extent  of  the  Reedy  Creek,  at  Eldorado, 
Sebastopol,  Woolshed,  and  higher  up  at  Woora- 
gee.  A gem  found  in  the  Epsom  district  was 
recently  forwarded  to  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Melbonrne, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  a diamond  : this  is  th© 
first  Bendigo  diamond  that  has  been  beard  of. 
A Lyttleton  (New  Zealand)  journal  states  that  a 
miner  baa  brought  a number  of  coloured  crystals 
into  Christchurch,  and  on  inspection  one  stone, 
about  half  the  size  of  a pea,  was  found  to  be  a 
diamond. 


§00li5 

The  Conservation  of  Pictures.  By  Manfeed 
Holyoake.  London  : Dalton  & Lucy.  1870. 
The  objects  Mr.  Holyoake  has  in  view  in  this 
little  work  are  to  urge  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving fine  pictures  that  remain  to  us,  and  to 
show  that  the  conservation  of  pictures  (not  to 
say  restoration)  is  practicable  and  indeed  neces- 
sary. It  is  a protest  in  fact,  with  reservations, 
against  the  belief  induced  by  abuses  that  the 
so-called  picture-restorer  is  to  be  uniformly 
avoided.  The  observations  are  very  sensible, 
marked  by  a right  reverence  for  great  artists 
own  work,  and  calculated  to  have  a good  effect. 


Pro  Arts  et  Focis.  By  Fan.nt  Aikin-Koetright. 

Printed  for  private  circulation  by  Yates  & 

Alexander,  Symond’s  Inn. 

The  author  of  this  eloquent  appeal  to  women 
against  the  teachings  of  the  strong-minded  of 
their  sex  is  better  known  as  “The  Dean,”  or  the 
author  of  “The  Dean,”  than  by  her  own  ram©. 
She  is  herself  strong  - minded  nevertheless, 
though  womanly  still.  Her  arguments  will 
powerfully  influence  those  of  her  sex  who  are 
not  “strong-minded,’’  though  some  of  these 
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irgomentg  will  be  easily  detnoHahed  by  her  . 
ifPpoueQba.  Much  may  be  aaid  ouboth  sides  of 
iheqaestioaj  which  goes  to  show  that  neither 
utreme  can  be  right, — more  especially  the 
a' strong-minded  ” extreme.  That  woman’s  men- 
ial nature  differs  from  man’s,  there  can  be  no 
rational  doubt.  It  is  more  spiritual  and  less 
lelf-asserting, — more  intuitive  and  less  reason- 
LDg, — more  ideal  and  leas  matter-of-fact, — more 
radiative  or  less  concentrative  than  man’s.  It 
is,  therefore,  adapted,  and  hence  intended, 
ifor  a different  sphere  from  man’s.  His 
s the  mind  and  the  nature  beat  adapted 
)for  external  life,  as  it  were ; for  facing 
ihe  rough  usage  of  outward  nature,  and 
ithe  strife  requisite  to  “ make  way  in  the  world.” 
Gers  are  the  mind  and  the  natnre  best  adapted 
for  internal  life  for  domestic  duties.  She  is  the 
itypeof  the  ministering  spirit  of  counsel  and  com- 
ifort  to  the  man,  and  hence  of  the  angel,  even  if 
ahe  be  a devil,  since  the  devil  was  an  angel.  For  | 
woman  to  set  herself  np  as  a rival  to  man, 
lUierefore,  must  be  radically  wrong.  But  if  the 
times  are  out  of  joint”  as  regards  woman’s 
imissioD  as  man’s  coansellor  and  comforter, — if 
ithere  be  too  little  “ marrying  and  giving  in 
imarriage,”  what  is  she  to  do  ? She  is  compelled 
)by  ungallant  man  to  provide  for  herself,  to  walk 
lOut  into  the  external  life  and  strive  as  man  him. 
i-aelf  does  for  a livelihood.  The  cause  of  the 
imovement  is  a deep-seated  one,  therefore ; and 
runtil  that  cause,  or  those  causes,  whatever  they 
ie,  which  hinder  and  obstruct  the  universal  law 
bf  marriage  among  mankind,  be  removed,  the 
ihigher  their  civilisation,  the  more  potent  will  the 
imovement  of  the  strong-minded  women  on  their 
own  behalf  become. 

Still  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  and  force 
lin  “The  Dean’s”  arguments,  and  wo  can  only 
chope  that  their  ultimate  tendency  may  be  to 
Qlurn  the  attention  of  her  sex  upon  their  own 
iahortcomings,  as  regards  their  modes  of  attract- 
ing the  permanent  regards  of  the  man ; for,  I 
donbtlesa.J  those  shortcomings  exist  among 
rwomen  no  less  than  among  men ; and  especially 
lin  the  early  teachings  and  the  general  “ bringing 
pp”  of  girlhood.  Is  she  properly  taught  to  fulfil 
her  manifest  destiny  ? Does  woman,  who  is  also 
bthe  man’s  early  teacher,  rightly  fulfil  even  that 
idnty  as  regards  the  end  in  view  ? The  influence 
fof  early  training,  both  on  boys  and  girls,  is  all- 
-powerful to  any  social  end  j and  much  might  be 
cdono  even  in  a single  generation  to  restore  that 
abalauce  which  is  evidently  lost.  A despicable 
nmoney  worship  on  both  sides  has  much  to  do 
rwith  the  present  state  of  affairs  between  the 
pjeies.  So  has  the  neglect  of  useful  accomplish- 
iiments  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  the  desire 
oto  make  her  as  frivolous  and  useless  as  possible 
oto  the  man,  as  a comforter,  or  even  as  a conn- 
sjellor. 


^'Principles  and  Construction  of  Machinery  ; a 
I Practical  Treatise  for  Students,  Engineers,  and 
I Practical  Mechanics.  By  Francis  Campin, 
C.E.  London  : Atohley  & Co.,  Great  Eussell- 
street. 

lA  PAST  president  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
EEngineers’  Society,  as  Mr.  Campin  is,  cannot 
oibut  be  a fitting  and  competent  writer  on  the 
prprinciples  and  construction  of  machinery.  Mr. 
ECampin  here  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  trans- 
mmission  of  power,  and  of  the  strength  and  pro- 
-iporbiona  of  the  various  elements  of  prime  movers, 
irnill  work,  and  machinery  generally.  The  work 
sis  the  substance  of  a carefully  revised  digest  of 
lithe  author’s  oral  instructions  as  a teacher  in 
.riraining  pupils.  He  has  aimed  at  setting  forth 
fnfully  the  laws  of  construction  in  reference  to 
atstrength  of  parts,  while  stripping  the  subject  of 
mmuch  cumbrons  matter  with  which  it  has  hereto- 
Cotore  been  loaded.  He  teaches  not  only  why  a 
ji^iven  machine  produces  a certain  effect,  but 
lUlso  how  practically  to  make  it. 


Wo  Rebuilding  Lanes  in  the  City.  By  William 
F.  Rock.  London : Effingham  Wilson, 
rjuis  is  an  appeal  against  the  threatened  re- 
liicuilding  of  Bucklersbnry,  and  the  covering  of 
kohe  rest  of  the  triangular  plot  now  cleared  next 
hohe  Mansion  House.  The  feeling  is  strong  in 
ufavoar  of  preserving  this  open  space.  At  any 
'akate,  Charlotte-row  must  be  greatly  widened, 
mind  Bucklersbnry  must  be  greatly  widened, 
iftvhich  would  make  the  plot  very  small,  and  we 
lolo  hope  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
.li(heCorporationtogefcher,will8ee  whatcanbe  done 
on  order  to  keep  the  whole  plot  open.  We  shall 
mot  be  amongst  those  who  will  abuse  the  Board 
lif  Works  if,  after  all,  they  should  utilise  part  of, 


it.  The  value  of  the  whole  is  called,  190,000?., 
and  the  Board  are  forced  to  consider  the  ways 
and  means.  Bub  we  shall  be  amongst  the 
heartiest  applauders  if  they  screw  up  courage  to 
do  the  right  thing.  They  will  find  hereafter  that 
it  is  to  such  an  act  as  this  would  be  that  people 
by  and  by  will  appeal  when  they  are  esti- 
mating the  value  or  otherwise  of  the  Board. 


Ulistilluivcit. 

The  Public  Health  In  1869. — Under  the 
title  of  “The  Weather  and  the  Publio  Health  in 
1869,”  an  elaborate  paper  has  been  issued 
by  Mr.  Plant.  From  this  paper  we  extract 
i a few  statistical  details.  The  population  of 
I Manchester  in  18  years — 1851-69 — with  a high 
' death-rate,  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  1^ 
per  cent,  per  annum;  whereas  the  population 
of  Liverpool,  with  a still  higher  mortality,  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  period  2 per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  towns  which  have  increased  the 
most  in  population  are  Sheffield  and  Birming- 
ham ; the  former,  in  the  18  years,  at  the  rate 
of  3i,  and  the  latter  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Sheffield,  however,  with  10'5  inhabitants  per 
acre,  has  a prevailing  high  death-rate,  and  Bir- 
mingham, with  46T  persons  per  acre,  enjoys  the 
lowest  mortality  of  all  the  large  towns.  The  towns 
which  have  increased  the  least  in  population  are 
; Bristol  and  Manchester;  the  former,  with  a 
j uniform  low  death-rate,  and  36T  inhabitants  to 
j each  acre  of  ground,  and  the  latter,  with  a high 
j mortality,  and  827  persons  per  acre.  Taking 
• the  five  sea-ports  in  England,  we  find  that  during 
the  last  18  years  population  has  increased  as 
follows  : — London,  2 per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
Liverpool,  2 per  cent. ; Hull,  2^  per  cent. ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  2^  per  cent. ; and  Bristol,  1-i 
per  cent,  per  anunm.  Liverpool  is  the  un- 
healthiest,  and  London  and  Bristol  the  most 
salnbrious  of  all  these  ports.  Birmingham  still 
ranks  the  highest  for  health  : — 

“If  tbo  authorities  of  this  town  would  examine  the 
sanitary  condition  of  certain  districts,  the  borough  of 
Birmingham  might  be  made  even  more  healthy.  There 
is  a high  desth-rate,  from  zymotic  and  other  causes,  in 
St.  George’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  other  districts.  This  exces- 
sive mortality  goes  on  year  alter  year,  and  the  sanitary 
olBcers  do  not  appear  in  the  least  concerned.  The  larger 
number  of  deaths  are  blended  with  the  smaller  of  the 
more  salubrious  locslities  of  Edgbastoa,  Sic.,  and  few 
persons  are  the  wiser,  because  the  general  result  appears 
satisfactory.  It  is  a deception,  and  the  sooner  the  real 
facte  are  revealed,  and  the  hesith  of  Birmingham  proper 
is  published,  the  better  for  ouc  sanitary  guidance." 

Progress  of  the  KTew  City  and  County 
Xiunatic  Asylum,  Hereford. — -The  architect  I 
of  this  edifice  reports  “ satisfactory  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  the  superintendent’s 
house,  the  whole  of  the  foundations  are  in,  and 
the  walls  plinth  high.  The  administration  block  . 
is  nearly  covered  in;  the  dining-hall  and  chapel  [ 
ready  for  the  roof.  The  men’s  workshop  block 
is  covered  in,  and  great  portions  of  men’s  No.  1 
ward  also.  The  brewhouse  building  is  roof  high, 
and  men’s  infirmary  building  nearly  so.”  The 
desirability  is  suggested  of  heating  by  steam  or 
hot  water  the  single  rooms  of  the  males’  and 
females’  infirmaries,  in  addition  to  the  open  fire- 
places therein.  The  architect  has  directed  the 
contractor  to  complete  the  more  advanced  build- 
ings, the  laundry  and  washhouse,  and  superin- 
tendent’s bouse,  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  building  may  be  in  a fit  state  for 
reception  of  patients  by  August  or  September 
next.  The  visiting  justices  superintending  the 
erection  have  recommended  ^tho  purchase  of 
110  acres  of  adjoining  land,  for  cultivation  by 
patients,  and  for  airing-grounds,  &o. ; aud  this 
has  been  agreed  to  at  the  sessions. 

Cornish  Granite  Workers. — A correspond- 
ent of  the  lUest  Briton  writes  : — I regret  to  hear 
of  many  very  important  contracts  for  granite 
being  given  to  the  French  and  other  contractors, 
which,  with  a little  concession  on  the  part  of 
working  men,  might  have  been  obtained  for 
Cornwall.  The  consequence  is  that  a large 
amount  of  capital  is  lying  idle,  and  many  men 
are  out  of  employ,  the  masters’  works  being 
comparatively  idle.  The  granite  masons  for- 
merly had  43.  6d.  a day  ; they  then  insisted  on 
having  5s.,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  having 
all  their  tools  sharpened  at  the  expense  of  their 
employers.  But  even  this  concession  was  not 
anffioient,  and  nothing  less  than  Ss.  6d.  a day 
would  satisfy  some  of  the  men.  The  masters 
found  this  far  beyond  even  what  would  give  them 
a new  shilling  for  an  old  one,  and  consequently 
decline  to  take  orders  which  would  involve  them 
in  a loss  instead  of  a profit. 


Xiecture  to  Jewish  Workmen  on  Houses 
and  their  Ornaments. — On  the  9th  instant  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Ellis  A.  Davidson 
on  this  subject  at  the  Jews’  Infant  School,  Spital- 
fields.  The  audience  were  mostly  working  people 
and  their  families.  The  lecturer  depicted  the 
first  habitation  of  man  from  the  time  of  hia 
banishment  from  Eden,  which  habitation,  he 
said,  was  afforded  by  a tree,  with  a few  skins  of 
animals  for  cover.  He  next  proceeded  to  show 
one  or  two  uncivilised  dwellings,  one  of  which 
was  designated  the  “ Human  Nest.”  The  foun- 
dation of  this  was  a straight  pole  stuck  in  the 
ground,  with  a few  skins  of  animals  for  aroof,  at 
the  top  of  which  the  children  slept  while  the 
parents  were  out  hunting.  The  lecturer  ex- 
hibited a model  cottage,  the  usefulness  of  which 
was  explained  by  showing  that  the  projecting 
points  of  the  roof  were  not  so  much  wanted  for 
rain  or  bad  weather  as  for  protection  from  heat  ; 
so  that  the  more  it  projected  the  more  we  got 
the  shade.  He  went  on  to  show  the  real  princi- 
ples of  arch-building,  and  where  the  strength 
lay.  Having  given  a rapid  sketch  of  the  history 
of  building,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  a 
few  ornaments,  commencing  with  the  Egyptians, 
as  the  most  ancient.  The  lecture  was  instruc- 
tively illustrated. 

Maddening  Drink. — Not  long  since  we 
pointed  attention  to  the  sad  and  serious  fact  that 
of  late  years  the  infuriating  effects  of  drink,  and 
the  dreadful  crimes  resulting  from  it,  were 
greatly  on  the  increase, — a fact  which  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  adulteration  of  the  drink  by 
poisonous  agencies,  producing  effects  simulative 
of  intoxication,  but  really  of  a different  and  far 
worse  character.  We  observe  that  a Liverpool 
brewer,  a Poor-law  guardian,  not  only  corrobo- 
rates this,  but  states  that  in  lately  visiting  the 
pauper  lunatic  asylums  in  Lancashire,  and  asking 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  such 
asylums,  he  was  told  that  drink  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  madness  of  paupers.  Yes,  and 
drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism  itself.  The 
guardian  urged  the  appointment  of  ingpeotors 
of  drinks,  such  as  those  of  food.  “ There  was  a 
j law,”  as  he  observed,  “ which,  if  put  in  force, 

I pnuished  people  for  using  poisonous  ingredients 
in  the  makiug  of  beer, — preventing  them  from 
' using  jrams  cf  paradise,  mus  vomica,  oil  of 
vitriol,  ammonia,  and  other  things  that  ^vereused 
in  making  beer,  in  addition  to  malt  and  hops.” 
So  said  the  brewer.  Another  guardian  remarked 
on  this,  that  after  such  an  exposd  of  the  secrets 
of  the  beer  trade,  anybody  who  drinks  it  must 
be  mad  already. 

Christmas  Ziectures  at  the  Hoyal  Zn* 
stitution, — A series  of  six  lectnres  adapted  to 
i a juvenile  auditory  has  as  usual  been  given  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  This  time  Professor  Tyn- 
dall chose  “Light”  for  his  subject.  “Faraday 
and  Newton  himself,”  says  Scientific  Opinion,  in 
reporting  the  lectures,  “ would  have  been  de- 
lighted had  they  witnessed  the  brilliancy  of 
i colours  produced  by  a transparent  film,  such  as 
I was  shown  in  one  of  the  lectures.  We  are  re- 
' ferring  to  the  enormous  soap-babble  (or  rather 
! a bubble  made  by  means  of  glycerine  and  oleate 
of  soda),  on  which  the  lecturer  himself  had 
experimented  bat  the  day  previous  for  the  first 
time.  This  bubble,  when  in  contact  with  a beam 
of  monochromatic  light,  produced  effeots  not 
unlike  the  fiery  flashes  of  an  Aurora  borealis  at 
times;  while  at  other  moments  the  softest  hues 
of  spsctral  colours  were  thrown  on  the  screen.” 
His  experiments  with  the  invisible  rays  of  heat 
alone,  obtained  by  intercepting  the  luminoua 
rays,  were  remarkable,  though  not  new.  During 
one  of  the  lectures  he  produced  a little  stove,  a 
kind  of  miniature  kitchen-range,  with  a fire  all 
properly  laid,  according  to  the  established  craft 
of  our  housemaids,  but  of  course  not  lighted. 
He  brought  it  near  that  dark,  pitch-dark  focus, 
aud  behold,  it  was  lighted,  as  if  by  magic ! 

Z.H.S. — A church  in  Hampshire,  which  has 
been  restored,  has  very  recently  been  re-opened. 
An  altar  - cloth  was  given  by  a lady  well 
known  for  the  specimens  she  has  worked  for 
numerous  churches  on  such  occasions.  The 
tetters  “I.  H.  S.”  were,  as  is  uanal,  very  pro- 
minently worked  on  the  sacred  vestment.  The 
initials  of  a parishioner,  whose  family  restored 
the  chancel,  happen  also  to  be  I.  H.  S.  On  the 
day  the  church  was  re-opened,  says  the  Bristol 
Times,  a person  from  the  neighbouring  parish,  at 
first  sight  of  the  altar-cloth,  exclaimed  to  a 
friend, — “ Oh  ! I know  who  gave  that.  It  mast 

be  Mr.  John  Henry  S . It  is  very  good  of 

him  to  contribute  iu  more  ways  than  one.” 
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Tbe  Xiittle  Ctrl  wbo  made  San  X*rancisco 
Populous  and  Famous. — Captain  Sutter,  an 
ex-officer  of  Charles  X.’s  Swiss  Guards,  who  had 
been  forced  to  emigrate  in  1830,  bad  settled  in 
California  and  founded  a little  colony,  which  he 
called  "New  Helretia.”  In  the  year  1847  he 
entered  into  a contract  with  a Mr.  Marshall  to 
have  a saw-mill  built  for  him  on  a branch  of  the 
Sacramento  river.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a little  girl,  the  millwright’s  daughter, 
picked  up  a shining  yellow  lump  under  the 
mill-race,  and  showed  it  to  her  father  as 
a pretty  atone.  Marshall  brought  it  to 
Captain  Sutter,  who  at  once  recognised  the 


Accidents. — The  roof  and  part  of  the  walls 
of  extensive  dye  • works,  in  Titchborne  - row, 
Edgware-road,  Paddington,  have  fallen  in.  The 
large  number  of  workpeople  employed  on  the 
premises  bad  not  begun  their  day’s  operations. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  some 

defect  in  the  joists. Three  persons  have  met 

with  their  .death  at  Penniford,  in  North  Devon, 
by  the  falling  of  a chimney.  A house  near  the 
chimney  was  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  in  con- 
sequenco  of  the  chimney  falling  the  premises 
were  entirely  demolished,  the  three  inmates  being 
buried  in  the  ruins  ; others  escaped.  The  chimney 


. . , which  fell  was  a Stone  one. In  a circus  at  Dun- 

precious  metal,  made  careful  investigations,  and  ■ kerque,  in  the  north  of  France,  the  public  were 
soon  found  that  the  whole  country  watered  by  leaving  after  the  performance,  when  a part  of 

tarie^aboSd  '^7'  precipitated  150  per-  ' lamp  adjacent  to  the  house  w'aVbVing  lighTed!' 

taries  aDoundea^m  goId.  ban  Francisco  was  sons  to  the  ground  beneath.  Many  received  ^ 


Explosion  at  'wrestmlnster  Bridge. — On 

the  Surrey  aide  of  Westminster  Bridge  a loud 
explosion  occurred  the  other  evening  in  the  gas- 
meter  house,  a small  cell  formed  in  the  abutment 
of  the  bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side,  access  to  which 
is  obtained  by  the  steps  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Coronet  public-house.  The  explosion  forced 
out  the  doors  of  the  meter-house.  A number  of 
the  lights  on  the  bridge  were  extiugnished.  The 
meter  itself  was  uninjured.  The  accident  waa 
mainly  caused  by  a defective  cook,  which  had 
been  temporarily  plugged  with  a piece  of  wood. 
When  the  gas  was  turned  on  to  light  the  bridge, 
the  plug  was  inadvertently  withdrawn,  thus 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  accumulate  in 
the  house.  The  explosion  occurred  when  the 


sorions,  but  no  Uvea 


Iron  Churcla  and  Scbool,  Cymmau. — A 

galvanized  corrugated  iron  building  to  be  used 
on  Sundays  as  a church,  and  on  week-days  as  a 
school,  has  just  been  completed  on  the  side  of 
Hope  Mountain.  It  is  capable  of  seating  about 
200  persons,  and  is  lighted  by  six  windows  on 
the  aides,  and  a large  window  similarly  at  each 
end.  The  entrance  is  on  the  south  side  through 
a porch.  This,  in  a mountainous  district,  with 
very  bad  roads,  prevented  the  greater  part  of 
the  children  from  attending  school;  therefore, 
we  may  presume  the  building  will  be  a boon  to 


'^'■etched  village,  containing  some  -100  contusions  more  or 
inhabitants  ; in  a few  years  the  population  rose  were  lost, 
to  ‘40,000  ; and  it  is  now  a magnificent  city,  the  ; 

capital  of  the  western  world,  the  terminus  of  _ Bathing  Establishment, 
the  longest  line  of  railway  ever  planned  or  ^ of  the  Bathiog  Esta- 

exeented,  and  the  rival  of  New  York  in  the  great  I at  Folkestone  has  realised  the  antici- 

contest  of  cities  for  the  seat  of  the  government  ' o^  its  promoters.  The  report  of  the 

of  America.  And  all  this  has  been  brought  ^’or  first  half-year  of  the  existence 

about  in  twenty  years  by  a few  tons  of  gold  establishment  shows  that  "notwith- 

standing the  drawbacks  of  a short  unfavourable 
A Ifew  (?)  Application  of  Water  Power,  season,  and  the  disadvantages  necessarily  flowing 
“ H.  J.  W.,”  in  the  Fall  Mall  Qazette,  notes  the  many  details  in  the  arrangements  being  in  wn  mav  nrecnmA  tha  h.,iiHir.nr  a,!ii  ha  « 

discovery  of  a new  store  of  force  for  modern  incomplete  state  at  the  opening,  and  which  ! the  inhabitants  Mr  9 SntWn  nf  Wr^vL 

engineers:-"  It  certainly  seems  strange  enough  required  much  time  to  make  perfect,”  the  ; ^.aVE^he  des^^n^  a^d  ^ 

to  speak  of  the  power  of  falling  water  as  anew  balance-sheet  to  November  30th  shows  a net  j ^ 

force,  bub  though  water  has  been  at  work  turning  profit  enabling  the  directors  to  pay  a dividend  of)  Chemistry  of  Smoke. — Mr.  W.  R.  Hutton, 
mills  since,  probably,  the  time  of  Moses,  if  not  ^ P®*"  ®e°t.  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital,  | Glasgow,  proposes  that  coal,  before  being  con- 
before,  this  seems  to  be  the  first  time  that  it  has  ^^id  carry  forward  a balance  of  nearly  200i.  to  I earned  in  ordinary  furnaces,  stoves,  or  fireplaces, 
been  used  in  works  of  such  magnitude  as  the  ^b®  nest  half-year’s  account.  j should  be  distilled  in  close  vessels.  The  heat 

Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  If  the  aspirations  of  the  should  be  continued  not  long  enough  to  produce 

French  engineers  nro  carried  out,  Switzerland,  Process  of  Pboto-Eltbography.—  the  ordinary  dense  coke — which  can  only  with 

as  being  the  most  mountainous  country  in  of  fb®  Athensenm  Press,  having  difficnlty  be  burned — bub  to  form  a soft  coke, 

Europe,  is  likely  to  cut  us  out  entirely.  Her  ®®°°’‘®fi  ^be  invention  from  Mr.  Griggs,  has  in-  , which  can  be  consumed  as  readily  as  common 

waterfalls  will  render  our  coalmines  useless.  entirely  new  method  of  producing  ^al,  but  withont  black  smoke.  According  to  Mr. 

However,  we  have  Wales  and  the  Highlands  to  ®°P’®®  of  Points  and  pictures  to  the  publishing 
fall  back  on,  to  eay  nothing  of  all  the  lake  dis-  *^be  combination  of  photography  with 

triot : Stock  Gill  Force  may  come  to  merit  its  ^rst  attained  by  Sir  Henry 

name  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  may  also  be  ' of  the  Topographical  Department,  but 
some  consolation  to  us  to  consider  that  water-  process  of  Mr.  Griggs  claims  to  be  a con- 
falls  arc  nob  usually  in  the  most  accessible  parts  : ®‘^®*‘®ble  advance  on  the  original  invention, 
of  the  world.  The  coalmines  are  m esse,  and  f^^es  a photograph  of  a print  or 

the  waterfalls,  as  motive  powers,  only  in  posse  • P*®^®''®  tbe  ordinary  way,  but  upon  paper 

so  our  manufacturers  need  not  yet  hurry  them-  . P''®P®^®‘^  “ manner  only  known  to  himself. 


Hutton’s  calculations,  1,000  tons  of  coal  will 
yield  as  much  gas  and  soft  coke  as  would  b© 
snfficienb  to  realise  a profit  of  71Z.,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  would  be  derivable  from  the 
gale  of  the  oil  and  the  ammonia  as  a manure. 


Tbe  Independent  Society  of  Engrlneers, 
Manchester. — The  members  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Society  of  Engineers,  which  has  recently 


liiauumui-ui  L'rs  ueeu  nnr  vet  linrrw  t.hptn  >.>01,  uu  uiujoeu.  , p . •> 

selves  to  migrate  to  Switzerland  or  tho  bunks  of  pbotogroph  thns  taken  is  laid  upon  tbe  ' 

Niagara.”  i stone  and  transferred,  as  in  simple  lithography,  ' fbe  formation  of  the  sooiety  by  a dinner,  which 


“ The  Churches  of  Iilndlsfarne.”  — A , with  accuracy  and  clearness, 
volume  under  this  title  is  announced  to  be  pub-  ^ 

ItafiAj-l  Ktv  01.V.AP..I  _ 1 - 


..thograpby  ' lornmuou  01  tne  sooiecy  Dy  a dinner,  which 

when  it  produces  copies  of  the  original  picture  - f®°b^P^ace  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  The  objects 


of  the  association  are  to  afford  assistance  to 
those  of  its  members  who  may  happen  to  be  out 


lished  by  subscription,  containinc  Diane  ^nrid  ' *1, Estate. — "Corporator,”  in  of  employment,  or  who  may  be  incapacitated 
view8of  thesoventv.«:;nl,T.P.i,Aoihi,A^::i.r".:  "Tho  .. , , 


views  of  the  soventy-six  churches  in  th"e  districts  possession  of  the  from  work  by  sickness.  At  present  the  society 

of  Glendale,  Coqiietdale,  Reedadale,  Bamburtrh  f t®,®  corporation  dates  from  numbers  forty  members.  The  society  has  ne 
Morpeth,  North  Durham.  Holy  Island  Berwick’  .•  -1  he  lease  waa  renewed  from  ' connexion  with  any  trade-union. 


?:b“rc7mlhe  a -meVn^e  ' of 

<•_„ . , -A  I years  lease  to  the  Citv.  rnmniAnAlnn. 


from  actual  anrvejs,  by  F.  K.  Wilaou,  architect.  I vSI  l -A  t^h*^  ? oo"menomg  from  the 
It  ia  saidthiu  survey  will  be  found  full  of  bis-  *“  be  subsequently  renewable  every 

torioal,  arobajologicol,  and  parochial  interest  ■ ' [ ‘be  then 

and  it  ia  also  novel,  as  moat  of  the  ohurohes  in  [Ta  ’’  “o  P””''”!? 

it  have  not  been  illustrated  or  described  before  . p,  ^ “PP”''!!"?  “"o  'now  of 

Tbe  author  has  been  collecting  tbe  materials  for  ' [“‘‘bering  the  matter,  bnt  differing  from  the 
tbe  last  ten  years,  with  a great  eapenditnre  of  !“7T  %“!  “ T "“f™'  o'""*- 

labour,  time,  and  money,  in  order  to  make  the  ' ifT  l!'  17^  ‘7  “rpora- 

work  complete.  Battered  as  someoftb^fnbrio^“°U‘‘“  ‘■“'““bio  pro- 

have  been  by  the  Scots  and  freebooters,  they  all  ° 

possess  features  of  great  interest.  j ^ A Creek  Cburcb  ia  Xilverpool. On 

I Sunday,  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  new 


limestone,  exhibited  at  the  Institute  of°Archi- 
tects,  by  M.  Panl  de  Tinseau,  proprietor  of  the 
quarries  at  St.  Ylie,  Jura,  France.  The  stone  is 
described  as  very  hard,  and  capable  of  receiving 
a fine  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  the 
shafts  of  columns,  staircase  balusters,  mantel- 
pieces, and  other  decorative  details,  as  well  as 
for  ordinary  construction  of  a superior  character. 
The  cost  of  stone  delivered  in  London  would  be 
about  03.  per  cubic  foot. 


de'iXZVwtc^wd^dlilb”™  77'!:  I ^-■'b-bop  or  Syvn  and  Tenos,  7“  lloTt' 


Castings. — “We  have  an  account  of  a new 
method  of  making  castings.  The  mould  is 
made  of  fine  potter’s  clay,  giving  great  smooth- 


iiin  J J • 1 — ® ’ -....I-- 1 j.,w. .0.1  Lxitia  L«y  LUO  .im uuoiHuup  01  isyra  ana  lenos  /•  i . , — — .w  -...l-.. 

vnli.u  "‘'b  P'*°P’‘‘'  “ “■■y  “f  b™  MMisted  by  severnl  priests  from  London  Him:  ' f™™  bslow  by  means  of  a piston  working  : 

raisea.  itie  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  Chester  end  r.lv.mnni  -I'K. 1 ' n cylinder,  and  assume  oressnre  is  rnmlle. 


e ,1.  bciangement  of  one  of  the  ia  situated  on  the  Prince’s  Park-road  ia  built  of ' P'*''‘  ‘be  mould  ia  reached  by  molten 

lhrt7n  ^7-  ‘be  theatre  under  ornamental  brick,  and  is  surmounted  by  four  i “®‘‘‘  “ “ compression,  BO  that  the 

tne  gallery,  which  caused  the  gas  to  pour  out  domes.  Tbe  iutorior  is  divided  into  throe  aeo  ' '’““‘‘“B  ““  smooth  ns  if  worked  by  hand. 


one  of!!!.  717'’'  “'“‘.‘bis,  communicating  with  lions-a  large  vestibule,  the  body  of°tho  oTurch' , Philadelphia,  who"iia7e  nra"d0 

one  of  the  lights,  soon  took  fire.  The  flamA  wuo  wV.:..!.  ;«■  i-*- — ...  , ---  ’ 1 castings  in  this  way,  claim  to  be  able  to  pro- 

duce screws  at  the  same  expense  as  that  for- 
merly incurred  in  merely  manufacturing  the 
wire. 


one  of  the  lights,  soon  took  fire.  The  flame 
about  as  large  as  a man’s  arm,  and  when  ob- 
served by  the  dense  mass  of  people,  the  excite- 
ment can  be  more  readily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.  At  length  a gentleman  came  forward, 
accompanied  by  a number  of  the  attacks 
of  the  house,  with  buckets,  fire-hose,  &o.,  and 
after  some  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed,’  sue 
ceeded  in  assuring  the  people  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger,  as  tbe  accident  had  been 
repaired.  This  had  the  desired  effecl’,  and  the 
performance  waa  proceeded  with. 


A Wew  light.  — A new  artificial  light, 
specially^  applicable  to  photography,  has  been 
tried.  It  jB  said,  with  much  success.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  rendering  cylinders,  composed  of 
magnesia  and  titanic  acid,  incandescent  by  the 
oxybydrogen  flame. 


which  ia  intended  to  accommodate  600  „vi- 
shippers,  and  the  sanctnary,  which  is  separated 
from  the  body  by  an  elaborate  screen.  We  are 
compelled  to  defer  a description  of  the  building. 
The  authorship  of  it  is  in  dispute. 


Ball  for  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  this  annual  festival  in  aid  of 
a deserving  charity  will  take  place  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  on  Thursday  next,  the  27th.  We  have 
made  this  notification  under  similar  cirenm- 
stances  many  and  many  a time  before.  Whether 
or  not  it  has  eflect ; whether  or  not  it  leads  any 
of  our  readers  to  aid  the  Institution ; whether 
or  not  the  committee  think  the  act  obliging,  we 
do  not  know.  Anyhow,  we  fulfil  what  we  con- 
sider a right  prompting,  and  must  leave  the 
result  to  chance.  The  Institution  needs  funds. 


The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Dresden.  — 

This  church,  which  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Goschen,  was  con- 
secrated, on  the  27ch  of  November,  by  the  Bishop 
of  British  Colnmbia,  acting  under  a commission 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  Illustrations  of  the 
building  will  be  found  in  our  last  volnme.*  The 
site  has  been  given  by  the  town  council  of  Dres- 
den, in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town.  The 
whole  of  the  windows,  except  those  in  the  clear- 
story,  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  Preody,  of 
London.  The  organ  is  by  Walker,  of  London. 


* Pp.  6C6,  667. 
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Grand  Cairo. 


HERE  are  two  cities 
which,  from  their 
peculiarity  of  posi- 
tion and  the  unusual 
character  of  their 
surroundings, strong- 
ly impress  the  mind 
of  the  traveller  who 
sees  them  for  the 
/■  ^ tmc  v'i^"  firsbtime;  andwhere 

^ the  feeling  aroused 

by  the  eight  of  them 
ds  not  merely  admiration  of  their  extreme 
)tbeauty,  bat  the  perception  of  a quality  that 
bthey  possess  which  is  akin  to  the  sublime.  One 
;fof  these  is  Venice,  the  sea-born,  sea-girt 
Venus,  as  an  old  writer  terms  her,  springing 
rfrom  the  ocean  bed,  surmounted  by  the  conch  of 
iSt.  Mark’s,  and  graced  by  multitudes  of  cupolas 
land  towers.  The  other  is  the  queen  city  of  the 
desert,  Cairo,  also  rising  in  grandeur  from  a 
long  level  line,  that  of  the  sandy  plain,  and  also 
rcrowned  with  innumerable  domes  and  minarets. 
IRoth  are  surrounded,  or  nearly  so,  by  a vast  and 
papparently  boundless  expanse — Venice  by  that 
[5f  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  which  if  pursued 
jO  their  utmost  limits  would  load  to  the  shores  * 
(jf  Africa  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  Cairo  by  ' 
hthat  of  the  sandy  desert,  which  if  followed  out  j 
would  lead  past  the  kingdom  of  Theodoros, ' 
bihroiigh  the  domain  of  Liringstone,  to  theterri- 1 
,ory  of  the  Bosjesmans  and  Boers.  In  both  I 
ajases  this  expanse  is  trackless,  except  where,  in  [ 
h:he  one  case  the  wrecks  of  vessels,  and  in  the ! 
other  the  white  ribs  of  the  foundered  ships  of[ 
hthe  desert,  point  out  the  road  ; in  both  cases  it  is  j 
ibilenb,  for  the  velvety  footfall  of  the  camel ! 
cmakes  no  more  noise  than  the  oar  of  the  gondo- ! 
idier.  And  both  have  the  claim  of  age,  for  both  | 
were  founded  above  a thousand  years  ago.  Thus 
‘^each  has  these  elements  of  the  sublime  in  its  | 
position — vastness,  silence,  repose,  and  hoar 
laintiquity.  But  in  this  quality  of  sublimity,  and  i 
'even  in  that  of  beauty,  the  City  of  the  Sea  must ' 

■ iyield  the  palm  to  the  City  of  the  Desert,  for 
rlwhen  looking  at  her  domes  athwart  the  lagoons,  | 
iiione  does  not  see,  as  at  Cairo,  the  summit  of  the 
teternal  Pyramids  looming  in  the  distance,  nor  do  j 
|.hthe  cupolas  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  the  Salute,  and  the  , 
■-O'.ower  of  the  Campanile  equal  in  lofiiness  or  in  , 
tleleganoe  the  domes  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  ' 
ilHasaan  and  other  tombs  of  the  Kalifs  and  the 
ticwo  hundred  and  fifty  minarets  attached  to  the  \ 
Jtjtber  mosques  and  sepnlchres.  Wa  defy  any  j 
trcraveller,  however  much  he  may  have  seen  ofi 
Efiastern  cities,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
iBispect  of  Cairo  when  ho  beholds  it  for  the  first  | 
tittime,  whether  he  sees  it  from  the  railways  of 
il&lexandria  or  Suez,  or  whether  he  looks  down 
ipupon  it  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Citadel  of 
SaSaladin. 

It  was  onr  good  fortune  to  behold  it  for  the 
fiifirst  time  from  the  latter  spot,  for  it  was  evening 
wlwhen  we  reached  Cairo,  and  we  sought  rest  and 
rarefreshment  in  a comfortable  hotel  in  the  Esbe- 
kikiah,  a large  square  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
plplanted  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the  prin- 


cipal hotels  and  other  houses  of  the  Franks. 
The  next  morning  we  drove  to  the  citadel, 
through  the  only  street  practicable  for  carriages, 
preceded  by  a runner,  who  shouted  warniuga  to 
the  veiled  women  and  turbaned  men  who 
thronged  the  bazaars.  How  we  reached  onr 
destination  without  overturning  man,  woman,  or 
child,  in  this  crowded  street,  is  to  us  a wonder  to 
this  day.  Having  ascended  to  the  citadel,  which 
is  situated  on  the  spur  of  a hill,  we  looked  down 
upon  the  splendid  panorama  beneath  us.  Imme- 
diately under  the  walls  was  a vast  piazza, 
bounded  by  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  from  amongst 
which  rose  at  one  aide  of  the  square  a majestic 
! mass  of  masonry,  surmounted  by  a dome,  and 
relieved  by  two  lofty  minarets  of  unequal  height. 
The  whole  square  was  filled  with  rejoicing  Orien- 
tals, iu  their  many-coloured  garments ; every 
shade  of  every  colour  was  to  be  found  among 
them ; and  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  they  re- 
sembled, more  than  anything  else,  a bed  of 
tulips  agitated  by  the  breeze.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  fete  of  Sultan  Hassan,  and  all 
Cairo  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
mosque, — the  fortrosa-like  building  that  adjoined 
the  square, — which  was  that  of  Rouroeli.  Be- 
yond the  piazza  was  an  interminable  series  of 
small  white  squares — the  flat  roofs  of  bouses — 
intersected  by  dark  lines  of  shade,  which  marked 
the  courses  of  the  tortuous  soolcs  or  alleys,  for 
few  of  them  deserve  the  name  of  streets.  Here 
and  there  were  roofs  of  a domical  form,  those  of 
the  hammams,  schools,  and  other  public  build- 
ings ; and  the  whole  was  relieved  by  the  elegant 
outlines  of  stilted  domes  and  by  the  graceful 
minarets,  which  caught  the  sun’s  rays,  and  re- 
flected them  from  every  face  of  their  honey- 
combed corhellings;  and  from  their  pierced  and 
traceried  balconies  beyond  this  glittering  mass, 
there  appeared  to  be  a vast  lake, — for  it  was  the 
period  of  the  inundation, — in  the  midst  of  which 
the  coarse  of  the  Nile  could  be  here  and  there 
traced  by  the  palm-trees  on  its  banks ; while 
through  the  mist,  caused  by  evaporation, 
were  to  bo  seen  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Such  a view  as  this  is  seldom  forgotten. 
Everything  we  saw  was  Oriental  in  character. 
At  Constantinople,  Italian  i^alaces  and  hybrid 
Gothic  churches  break  the  spell,  and  recall  ns  to 
the  plots  and  intrigues  of  Frankistan  ; but  hero 
the  Frank  quarter  is  so  distant  that  we  saw  no 
formal  rows  of  modern  houses,  nor  blaok-coated 
gentry  riding  on  donkeys,  to  remind  us  of  the 
grooves  and  trammels  of  European  civilisation. 

Whilst  in  the  citadel  wo  visited  the  mosque 
and  tomb  of  Mehemet  Ali.  We  were,  however, 
disappointed  with  this  specimen  of  modern 
Egyptian  architecture.  The  plan  is  good,  being 
that  of  a square  with  a semicircular  apse  on 
each  side,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
constructed  were  of  the  richest,  the  columns 
being  of  marble,  and  taken  from  ancient  build- 
ings, and  the  walla,  to  a oertaiu  height,  being 
lined  with  darkly-veiued  Oriental  alabaster; 
but  the  details  are  rococo,  the  colonring  is  tawdry, 
and  bho  general  effect  that  of  coldness  and 
dreariness,  which  one  perceives  in  the  modern 
mosques  of  Stamboul.  The  rich  carpets  and 
pendent  lamps  alone  relieved  it.  Had  the 
founder  been  content  to  take  for  his  model  one 
of  the  numerous  mosques  that  lay  in  the  city 
under  his  eye,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a 
work  that  would  have  been  the  admiration  of 
posterity;  bat  it  seems  that  it  is  not  in  England 
alone  that  full  appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty 
has  passed  away. 

The  mosque  of  Saltan  Hassan,  to  which  we, 
ascending  from  the  citadel,  elbowed  our  way, 
through  a crowd  occupied  in  watching  rows  of 
felt-capped  dervishes  swaying  from  aide  to  side 
in  measured  time;  past  the  stalls  of  vendors  of 
sweetmeats,  and  immense  swings  in  which 
bearded  Moslems,  who  in  their  amusements  are 
but  children,  were  taking  great  delight, — offers 
a fine  contrast  to  that  of  Mehemet  Ali. 


We  emerged  from  the  crowded  place  into  a 
narrow  street,  in  which  was  situated  the  entrance 
to  the  mosque,  and  here  we  gazed  up  at  its 
walls,  which  are  120  ft.  high,  built  of  alternate 
courses  of  dark  and  light  coloured  stone  and 
marble,  and  finished  by  a rich  corbelled  cornice 
of  great  projection.  This  mode  of  building  in 
parti-coloured  courses,  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Cairene  buildings,  and  indeed  prevails  gene- 
rally throughout  the  East,  gives  scale  to  a 
building,  and  at  the  same  time  a satisfactory 
appearance  of  solidity.  The  doorway  is  situated 
in  an  arched  recess,  100  ft.  high,  reminding  one 
of  the  three  western  arches  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  It  is  reached  by  a flight  of  twenty 
or  thirty  steps.  On  entering,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a small  chamber,  in  which  were  stationed  the 
guardians  of  the  mosque,  who  directed  us  to 
take  off  our  shoes,  and  enveloped  the  shoes  of  a 
lady  who  accompanied  us  in  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, as  she  very  naturally  objected  to  walk 
shoeless  on  the  cold  marble  pavement ; we  then 
passed  through  a low  winding  passage  and 
entered  the  body  of  the  mosque,  which  may  be 
described  as  a cube  of  about  115  fc.,  with  the 
top  off;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  open  to  the  sky. 
In  each  face  of  the  cnbe  was  a vast  pointed 
arch,  about  60  ft.  in  span,  opening  into  a 
square  or  oblong  recess  : one  of  these  recesses- 
waa  larger  than  the  rest,  and  had  two  doors  in 
the  inner  wall,  which  led  to  another  square  hall, 
the  tomb  of  the  Saltan.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  was  a large  domed  fountain  for  ablation. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  was  that  of  simple 
grandeur,  arising  from  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  arches.  Passing  a row  of  turbanned  wor- 
shippers  who  were  going  through  their  prostra- 
tions, under  the  guidance  of  a Mollah,  with  as 
mnch  regularity  as  soldiers  follow  their  fugle- 
man, and  who  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  pre- 
sence of  a female  in  their  holy  place  ns  a pollu- 
tion, we  followed  our  dragoman  into  the  inner 
hall  or  tomb.  This  was  a square  of  about 
60  ft.,  lighted  by  windows  at  the  sides,  and 
covered  by  a lofty  dome.  The  painting  and 
gilding  were  faded,  the  ornaments  crumbling  to 
dost,  and  the  whole  had  a dilapidated  look, 
though  it  will  be  ages  before  the  building  itself 
can  become  an  actual  min,  as  the  walls  are 
generally  13  fc.,  and  in  some  places  25  ft,,  thick. 
The  windows  which  light  the  tomb  are  two- 
light,  with  circular  apertures  above  them.  They 
are  set  in  trefoliated  recesses.  There  is  resem- 
blance in  these  and  in  the  windows  ofmost  of  the 
mosques  of  Cairo  to  Gothic  of  the  Plate  Tracery 
period,  which  has  become  so  much  the  fashion 
in  England;  and  there  is  indeed  much  to  be 
learnt  from  these  fine  specimens  of  Saracenic 
architecture  by  an  architect  whose  mind  has 
not  been  narrowed  by  exclusive  study  of  one 
particular  school.  This  mosque  was  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  of  the  later  style^ 
resembling  the  Byzantine.  It  was  probably 
built  by  Sultan  Hassan,  during  his  lifetime,  and 
was  destined,  like  that  of  Mehemet  All,  for  his 
tomb.  In  most  cases  the  tomb  of  the  founder 
adjoins  the  mosque,  and  has  a dome.  The 
mosque  proper  in  Cairo  has  no  dome,  but  a flat 
roof.  Such  is  that  of  Toloom,  which  we  sub- 
sequently visited.  It  consists  of  a large  quad- 
rangular court  with  arcades  round  it.  On  one 
aide  the  arcade  is  five  bays  in  depth,  and 
separated  from  the  court  by  a wall,  thus  forming 
a building  similar  to  a basilica.  This  is  the 
primitive  type  of  mosque.  When  the  impostor 
Mahomet  built  his  first  bouse  of  prayer  at 
Medina,  no  doubt  he  took  for  his  model  the 
Caaba  where  his  fathers  worshipped,  and  after 
he  had  purified  the  latter  spot  and  overthrown 
its  idols,  no  doubt  it  became  the  mother  of  all 
mosques,  especially  as  be  taught  that  it  was 
founded  by  Adam  after  the  image  of  the  bouse 
of  prayer  in  the  heavens,  which  he  said  was 
situated  immediately  above  it.  The  plan  was 
simple  in  the  extreme  j — a square  enclosure,  with 
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arcjadee  all  round,  and  a small  building  in  the 
form  of  a cube  in  the  centre.  Subsequently 
when  the  Successors  took  possession  of  Dama'cus 
and  Jernsaiem,  they  found  models  for  their 
mosques  iu  the  Church  of  Constantine  and  the 
Bat;ilioa  of  St.  John.  Accordingly  wo  find  that 
all  the  larger  and  earlier  mosques  in  Cairo  are 
upon  the  Basilican  plan,  and  that  it  is  only 
those  <.hat  were  erected  after  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  had  familiarised  the 
Moslems  with  the  Byzantine  churches,  after 
they  had  seen  tho  greater  advantage  of  the 
crnciform  plan,  and  the  convenience  and  beanty 
of  the  do.'iP,  which  they  thenceforth  adopted  as 
the  characteristic  feature  of  their  architecture, 
that  were  after  the  Byzantine  fashion.  But  tho 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  never  took  kindly  to  the 
Byzantine  plan.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mosques  of  I'oltan  Ilaasan  and  El  Ghoreo,  and 
a few  others  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
are  on  the  cruciform  plan,  all  the  principal 
mosques,  such  as  Toloom,  El  Azhir,  and  El 
Qakem,  arc  built  upon  the  primitive  plan. 

The  Mosque  of  El  Azhir  is  a Mahometan  uni- 
yersity  ; its  spacious  court,  which  is  250  ft.  square, 
IS  divided  into  seventeen  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Moslems  from  Arabia,  Morocco,  Turkey 
l^ubia,  and  elsewhere.  At  one  end  of  the  court  is 
the  mosque,  which  has  eight  ranges  of  columns, 
numbering,  with  those  of  the  quadrangle,  350, 
most  of  them  with  ancient  capitals  and  bases. 
The  gate  has  two  trefoliated  arches,  exactly 
like  thirteenth-century  Gothic.  Wo  attempted 
to  get  into  this  mosque,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  fanatical  gatekeepers. 

But  it  is  not  in  Cairo  itself  that  Saracenic 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  its  perfection- 
outside  tbe  gates  and  at  the  sides  of  the  citadel 
are  two  extensive  cemeteries,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  are  to  be  seen,  a mile  or  two  from  tbe 
of  domed  tombs,  with  mosques 
adjoining  them,  and  minarets  of  the  moat  piebu- 
resque  forms  imaginable.  These  are  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kalifs 
and  Mamelukes;  and  many  of  them  bear  the 
names  of  their  founder,  such  as  the  Mosque  of 
Kait  Bey,  and  that  of  Imam  Chafei.  Those  on 
the  north  side  of  the  citadel  are  the  most 
numerous.  They  consist  of  eight  or  ten  domes, 
Bupported  by  square  basements  canted  ofFat  the 
angles.  These  domes  are  all  pointed,  stilted 
and  bulbous  in  form  j that  is  to  say,  they  are 
narrower  at  the  springing  than  a little  above 
it,  and  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  decorated 
externally  with  ribs,  lozenges,  or  arabesque 
patterns  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  stonework. 
The  minarets  are  also  of  various  forms,  but 
most  of  them  resemble  those  in  tbe  city,  being 
some  square  below  and  octagonal  above,  with 
throe  or  four  corbelled  galleries.  On  the 
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to  be  made  in  and  around  Cairo.  Bonlak,  the 
island  of  Khoda,  and  other  spots,  may  be  visited 
without  difficulty  by  any  one  who  will  trust  him. 
self^  to^  tbe  guidance  of  a member  of  that 
institution  of  Egypt,  the  donkey-boys,  and  who 
will  be  content  with  the  smooth  paces  of  Ginger 
Pop,  Yankee  Doodle,  or  Lord  Dundreary,  He 
will  not  learn  much  from  his  guide,  but  will  be 
amused  by  his  stereotyped  Engliab  phrases,  and 
will  be  able  to  amuse  himself  by  observing  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  which  ho 
could  hardly  do  if  seized  upon  and  lionised  by  an 
enterprising  dragoman. 

Bud  if  he  should  venture  on  an  exenrsion  to 
the  Pyramids  on  donkey-back,  as  we  did  on 
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zag  moulding  of  the  meeting  limbs  on  the  same 
plane,  while  the  semicircular  outline  of  the  ex- 
trados  is  left  to  bo  inferred  among  the  confluent 
mouldings,  or  intimated  at  moat  by  an  incised 
line.  This  effect  is  still  farther  exaggerated  in 
the  still  taller  proportions  of  the  arcades  that 
ornament  the  free  turrets. 

In  the  interior  the  intrusive  form  obtains  all 
the  additional  force  conferred  by  predominant 
magnitude. 

To  judge  by  the  traces  of  the  wall  arches, 
the  height  of  the  interior  scarcely  exceeded  from 
30  ft.  to  32  ft.,  and  the  vaulting  ribs  sprutig  from 
the  abacus  of  a triplet  shaft,  ranging  with  win- 
dow cills  at  about  half  this  height.  The  chord 


uentle  P aonirey-Dacir  as  we  did  on  dow  cilia  at  about  half  this  height.  The  chord 

gentle  Ginger  Pop,  we  counsel  him  not  to  go  of  the  diagonal  rib  of  each  8eve%  about  25  ft 
dragoman  or  Wni  h eeems,  as  nearly  as  possible,  eqna!  to  the  width 
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beginningwith  politeness,  they  end  with  menace; 
and  if  they  get  a solitary  traveller  inside  the 
King’s  Chamber,  are  not  likely  to  lot  him  get 
out  without  paying  a king’s  ransom. 


GLEANINGS  IN  GLASTONBUBY.* 
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See  designed  with  ex- | from  the  same  level,  must  be  pointed,  and  such 

quiaite  taste  on  a par  with  tho  beauty  of  accordinglv  is  the  trace  thnf,  remnina 
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limits,  which  do  not  pretend  to  exactness,  as 
taken  from  a diminutive  plan,  are  quite  near 
enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

We  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  diagonal  ribs, 
the  widest  arches  in  the  building,  were  true 
semicircles.  Crossing,  as  they  do,  towards  the 
walls  at  an  acute  angle,  the  consequence  is 
necessary  that  a wall  arch  enclosing  the  win- 
dows, to  reach  the  same  height,  and  starting 
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their  execution.  Each  shafclet,  no  doubt 
Purbeck  monolith,  was  sot  upon  a curved 
channel  sunk  in  the  wall  behind.  “The  arti- 
fice,’’ says  Willie,  “gives  a lightness  of  effect, 
by  providing  a free  space  between  the  shaft  and 
the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  shaft 
to  be  set  nearer  to  the  wall.’’  It  is  closeness 
and  compactness,  we  wonld  say,  rather  than 
lightness,  that  is  aimed  at  and  effected.  Tho 
shafts  carry  round  arch  mouldings,  which  do 
not  interlace,  but  rather  interfere,  their  plain 
faces  being  continuous  on  the  same  plane,  and 
confluent  also  on  the  same,  at  the  crowns  of  the 
arches,  with  the  horizontal  string-course  under 
the  windows.  The  arcade  thus  escapes  any 
appearance  of  a mere  surface  application,  and 
asserts  a true  organic  articulation  with  the  body 
of  the  building.  The  intradoa  of  the  arches 
carries  the  toothed  zigzag,  so  well  executed  and 
accurately  divided,  that  tho  members  exactly  lit 
both  the  effective  pointed  arch  between  shaft 
and  shaft,  that  is  brooght  out  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  interference,  and  the  segmental  division 
that  re-appears  above.  The  flatness  of  these  arch 
mouldings  is  in  excellent  harmony  with  tho 
sobriety  of  projection  that  reigns  in  the  pilastral 
buttresses,  the  angle  turrets,  and  the  corbelled 
cornice. 
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angles,  and  their  summits  have  the  termination 
like  a pear  with  its  stalk  upwards.  In  tbe 
narrow  streets  of  Cairo  one  has  almost  to  break 
one’s  neck.in  order  to  get  a sketch  of  the  domes 
and  minarets,  but  here  they  can  be  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  sketched  without 
molestation. 

Besides  the  mosques  there  are  numerous 
buildings  of  interest  in  Cairo,  such  as  the 
baths  and  bazaars ; bub  as  there  are  no  archi- 
tectural  peculiarities  about  them,— the  former 
consisting  of  a series  of  square  chambers, 
lighted  by  bull’s-eyes  in  the  domes,  and  snp- 
plied  with  hot  water  and  steam  ad  liOitum, 
and  the  other  being  merely  arched  or  covered 
passages,— we  need  not  waste  time  in  de- 
scribing them.^  If  the  traveller  should,  after 
a few  days,  tire  of  Cairo  and  its  old-'world 
ways,  and  should  wish  to  be  refreshed  by  a 
glimpse  at  green  foliage  and  an  image  of  civili- 
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headed  windows,  the  central  larger  and  taller, 
set  symmetrically  above  the  continuous  series  of 
arcade  arches.  There  is  an  appearance,  how- 
ever, in  the  disintegrated  ashlar  below  the 
central  window,  that  the  series  of  shafts,  though 
nob  of  the  interfering  arches,  was  originally 
partially  divided  by  some  architectural  attach, 
ment, — a niche  or  shrine. 

The  heads  of  these  triplet  windows  appear  to 
be  either  parts  of  semicircles,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
describable  as  flattened  semicircles.  They  are 
enriched  with  forms  of  what  may  be  called 
reeded  zigzag,  descending  on  shaftlots.  The 
patterns  of  the  sides  differ  from  that  in  the 
centre,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  places 
might  have  been  with  advantage  transposed. 

Already,  on  the  exterior,  we  are  struck — if  we 
indulge  the  sentiment  of  art  for  a time,  and 
leave  aside  veneration  for  antiquity,— with  a dis- 
harmony which  will  obtrude  itself  again  in  the 
interinr  _o  l-i. n 
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him  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Schoobrif  i f interlacing  of  round  Nor- 

pis  he  will  not  care  to  visit , but  iu  tho  garden  ^ to  ignore 
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he  will  find  a collection  of  all  tho  flowering 
and  other  shrubs  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  centre  of 
all  he  will  see^  a kiosk.  If  he  be  an  optimist 
who  believes  in  the  civilisation  of  the  Maho- 
metans, he  will  bo  gratified  to  see  the  interior 
ntted  up  like  a Parisian  boudoir,  and  hand- 
Bomely  bound  editions  of  great  writers  upon  tbe 
table.  If,  however,  be  bo  accustomed  to  Eastern 
ways,  he  wiH  only  perceive  in  this  a sign  of  that 
Gnental  politeness  which  aims  at  pleasing  the 
eyes  of  visitors,  and  will  not  be  a whit  the  more 
convinced  that  civilisation  is  compatible  with  a 
belief  in  the  Koran. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  excursions 
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evolved  of  necessity  forma  of  pointed  arches,  and 
so  introduced  of  its  own  motion  a discord  that, 
had  all  other  influences  held  aloof,  must  neces- 
sarily  have  led — if  ever  the  true  sentiment  of 
style  were  given  to  the  world— to  the  ultimate 
predominance  of  the  form  that,  other  advantages 
apart,  was  susceptible  of  independence  from 
its  endless  susceptibility  of  variation.  The  tall- 
ness and  closeness  of  spacing  of  the  shafts  of 
the  wall  arcades  cause  the  lines  of  their  arches 
to  intersect  at  a moat  marked  acute  angle,  and 
this  form  is  emphasized  by  the  continued  zig- 
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accordingly  is  the  trace  that  remains  inscribed 
upon  the  side  walla ; still  more  importantly  the 
main  transverse  ribs  which  commence  again 
from  the  same  level,  and  have  to  reach  the 
same  height  from  a smaller  chord  as  necessarily 
meet  in  a point ; tho  vista  down  the  chapel, 
therefore,  from  end  to  end,  gave  ever  tbe  section 
of  a pointed  arch,  no  less  than  the  transverse 
aspects,  and  the  onblino  of  this  arch  romaina 
again  upon  the  western  wall,  enclosing  in  its  large 
sweeps  the  triplet  round-arched  window.  The 
diagonal  ribs  have  only  roll  mouldings ; the 
transverse  rib  is  much  more  importaot,  and 
bears  a bold  combination  of  rod  zigzag  upon  a 
semicircular  core  between  pairs  of  smaller  roll 
mouldings  on  either  side.  The  vista  of  pointed 
arenation  was  thus  defined  with  the  greatest 
force. 

The  pointed  arch  has  thus  by  mere  spon- 
taneons  evolution,  and  as  if  apart  from  design, 
and  to  the  fatal  detriment,  indeed,  of  tho  style 
which  has  led  up  to  it,  acquired  irresistibly  the 
upper  hand;  it  has  only  to  invade  the  windows, 
which  are  still  at  present  exempted  through  in- 
veterate  tradition,  for  the  victory  to  be  complete. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  long  indeed  before 
this  last  step  was  taken,  but  for  the  influence  of 
bolder_  geniuses  who  dared  to  anticipate,— to 
precipitate  evolntion, — by  revolution.  These 
are  the  men  who  seem  to  make  opportunities, 
but,  in  truth,  obtain  their  advantage  by  being 
ever  expectant  and  on  the  watch  for  them ; who 
not  only  catch  sight  of  a new  principle  at  its 
yery^first  emergence,  but  who  are  gifted  with 
imagination  co-operant  with  power  of  lo"ical 
dednotion,  to  recognise  all  that  it  implicitly 'con- 
demns and  abolishes,  and  much,  if  nob  at  once 
all,  that  it  postulates  and  promises  ; — men  who 
are  gifted,  moreover,  with  the  courage  to  press 
a principle  at  onco  to  its  nttermost  consistent 
application,  break  with  whatever  tradition,  set 
aside  whatever  authority  they  may.  Many 
influences  concurred,  no  doubt,  to  tho  early 
developments  of  tbe  Gothic  style;  it  were  vain 
to  exclude  the  Eastern'influence  from  ecclesias- 
tical archibectnre  at  the  very  time  when  the 
philosophy  of  -Averroes  was  reacting  with  such 
vigour  upon  ecclesiastical  study.  So  much  the 
greater  was  the  merit  of  those  who  welcomed 
materials  from  any  quarter,  but  modified  all  ia 
subjection  to  one  vital  principle  which  it  was 
their  glory  to  have  divined.  It  was  in  France 
that  the  Gothic  system  was  first  truly  har- 
monised, and  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  struck  by 
the  contrast  of  the  progress  of  the  style  as 
between  Prance  and  England,  and  as  in  a degree 
characteristic  of  the  nations. 

The  spirit  of  progress  is  alive  in  both,  but 
the  spur  in  one  case  is  somewhat  overplied,  and 
in  the  other,  shall  we  admit  it,  the  curb. 
Tenacity  of  precedent  has  here  to  be  responsible 
for  delays  and  iacongruities  that  elsewhere  are 
escaped  in  virtue  of  ruling  avidity  for  novelty, 
albeit  at  expense  of  many  a stumble.  Of  two 
competitors  eager  for  advance,  one  will  give  up 
nothing  without  a compelling  reason,  and  the 
other  will  retain  nothing  nnleas  under  com- 
pulsion. System  is  the  first  requirement  of  the 
one  whatever  has  to  be  sacrificed  ; it  may  be  no 
leas  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  other,  but  the  risk 
of  sacrifices  meanwhile,  is  sorely  appreciated. 
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In  Sfc.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  we  see  the  round  arch 
architecture  fairly  taken  by  surprise  by  the  self- 
generated  pointed  arcuatioD,  and  the  incongruous 
forms  are  left  together  with  no  attempt  to  relieve 
the  incongruity.  The  architecture  ought  scarcely 
to  be  styled,  as  it  usually  is,  advanced  Transi- 
tion,—it  is  rather  a case  of  primary  and  frank 
Collision.  When  we  pass  to  the  remains  of  the 
abbey  beyond,  we  still  encounter  incongruities 
scarcely  less  harsh  ; but  this  is  no  longer  because 
the  pointed  arch  is  obtrusive  in  advance,  but 
from  the  reluctance,  the  reoalcitratiou  of  the 
Norman  style  in  its  necessary  retreat.  In  the 
happily  preserved  chapel  of  the  north  transept 
fully  developed  Early  English  details  are 
associated  with  the  toothed  zigzags  of  the 
Norman  chapel  in  most  elaborated  combina- 
tions, very  exactly  worked,  but  not  more  out  of 
harmony  in  outlines  than  in  excess  of  massive- 
ness relatively  to  the  slender  shafting ; in  the 
remains  of  the  aisles,  we  see  that  if  the  pointed 
arch  is  adopted  for  the  windows  within,  they  are 
inclosed  on  the  exterior  (so  the  architect  solaces 
resolution)  by  a semicircular. 

The  architecture  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph, 
so  called, — in  reality  the  vetusta  ecclesia,  the 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, — marks  its  own 
date  most  characteristically  at  the  very  crisis 
that  transferred  the  rule  of  England  from  the 
Normans  to  the  Plautageneta.  The  foundation 
itself  was,  doubtless,  very  ancient — as  early  as  ' 
King  Ina,  at  least ; its  importance  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Saxon  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  one  of  the  seven  hostages  that  the  Con- 
queror took  with  him  on  his  first  return  to 
Normandy.  His  grandson,  Henry  II.,  after 
keeping  the  abbey  in  his  own  hands  for  some 
six  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  ohnrch 
in  118-i.  The  direction  of  the  work  was  com- 
mitted to  his  camerarius,  Eadulphns,  son  of 
King  Stephen.  “He  completed  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,”  says  Adam  de  Domersham,  “in  the 
place  where  from  the  beginning  the  vetiisia 
ecclesia  had  stood,  building  it  of  squared  stoues 
of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  omitting  no 
possible  ornament.”  This  praise,  both  of  ashlar 
and  ornaments,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  remains  ; 
the  Norman  zigzag  receives  here  almost  its  last 
developments  in  many  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  toothed  and  bent  rod  zigzag.  The 
patterns  on  alternate  windows  differ;  among 
them  are  the  ingenious  examples  that  are  intro- 
duced in  the  beautiful  north  porch  of  Wells, 
but  there  in  union  with  Early  English  floriatiou, 
and  surmounted  by  the  exquisitely  perforated 
drip  moulding. 

When  we  regard  the  broad  contrast  between 
Norman  and  Early  English,  we  may  be  disposed 
to  think  that  never  was  a transition  so  sudden 
and  complete — scarcely  that  which  we  know  and 
some  revile,  as  the  Eenaissance.  When  we 
pass  and  repass  from  the  chapel  at  Glastonbury 
to  the  abbey,  and  to  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  we 
may  be  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  never 
was  transition  more  prepared  and  inevitable. 

Whichever  view  we  incline  to  we  must  recog- 
nise with  admiration  the  architectoral  genius 
that  carried  through  the  change  so  rapidly,  and, 
with  whatever  occasional  hesitations  and  incon- 
sistencies, to  a point  of  such  high  comparative 
completeness  at  last. 

In  this  last  Norman  work  nnder  the  first 
Plaut.agenet,  wo  have  lively  promise  of  the 
refined  and  elegant  style  that  was  imminent ; we 
have  notice,  too,  of  a difficulty  that  in  England 
at  least  was  soarcely  effectively  surmounted. 
This  work  is  very  closely  of  the  same  date  as 
the  round  church  of  the  Temple  in  London,  and 
when  we  compare  the  Early  English  church 
which  was  attached  there,  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nise a sympathy  where  we  would  willingly  have 
missed  it. 

At  Glastonbury  the  height  of  the  vaulting 
shaft  does  not  exceed,  perhaps  does  not  even 
equal,  the  vertical  height  of  the  vault,  and  the 
general  effect  oonld  not  bnt  have  been  that  of 
lowness  and  oppression,  of  heaviness  and  confine- 
ment j the  spring  of  the  ribs  so  low  down  as 
from  level  of  window-sill  necessarily  brings  the 
groins  of  the  vault  so  much  in  front  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  windows  as  to  interfere 
with  both  the  view  of  them  from  the  end  of  the 
church,  short  as  it  is,  and  the  diffusion  of  light. 

Wo  may  also  notice  a carelessness  of  articula- 
tion of  Iho  side  and  transverse  walls,  that  de- 
clares itself  indeed  often  much  more  unpleasantly 
in  the  Early  English  Btruotures  of  very  high 
pretensions.  In  the  angle  of  the  interior  there 
is  only  a single  shaft  which  receives  the  diagonal 
rib,  and  there  is  no  trace  over  the  triplet-window 


any  transverse,  which  would  here  be  a wall-rib, — 
to  correspond  with  the  broad  and  boldly-moulded 
transverse  ribs  of  the  bays.  The  result  is  a 
failure  of  emphasis  at  an  important  juncture  and 
termination  where  its  requirement  does,  indeed, 
receive  an  acknowledgment,  but  quite  illusory, 
in  a slight  modification  of  the  base. 

When  the  crypt  was  inserted  in  the  fifteenth 
centnry  within  the  lines  of  the  fonndatiou,  as  is 
80  satisfactorily  proved  by  Professor  Willis,  the 
pavement  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bench- 
table  that  carries  the  bases  of  the  wall-arcade 
and  vaulting-shafcs  ; and  thus  the  original  defect 
of  lowness  was  still  further  recklessly  enhanced. 

The  flat  pilastral  buttresses  terminate  with  an 
oddly-moulded  attached  fiuial  some  distance 


intrinsic  degeneration  of  such  a substance  by 
its  mere  proximity  to  others,  whatever  the  pro- 
cess through  which  such  a result  is  reached,  is  a 
subject  possessed  of  unequivocal  claims  to  investi- 
gation. In  alluding  thus  prominently,  it  may 
be  viewed  by  some,  to  what  may  be  open  to  be 
regarded  as  the  more  nnfavonrable  elements  of 
this  question,  we  would  be  understood  as  far 
from  discountenancing  the  application  of  iron  in 
a constructive  direction.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  we  incline  to  think  it  would  be  agreed, 
contribute  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  some 
selection  as  to  those  conditions  under  which  its 
employment  would  become  more  appropriate 
and  effectual. 

Upon  the  completion  of  many  important 


below  the  external  cornice.  The  point  at  which  i erections  in  which  iron  is  seen  to  have  been 
they  terminate  may  have  reference  to  their  im-  j largely  employed  it  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
plied  service  to  the  vaults  within  ; bub  their  i occurrence  to  observe  that  opinions  are  in  cer- 
snmmits  range  with  no  visibly  expressive  line,^  j tain  directions  at  once  set  in  motion,  to  the 
no  feature  that  betrays  such  organic  dependence  ; detriment  of  the  undertaking  in  many  instances, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  hint  of  reason  why  ! it  may  be  gratuitously,  but  in  the  general  result 
they  went  so  far  or  stopped  when  they  did,  the  , uniting  to  diminish  the  assurance  of  the  public 
effect  is  inevitably  inconsequent  and  frigid.  j with  reference  to  the  stability  or  safety  of  such 
Professor  Willis  says  they  end  “ with  a corbel, ! structures, 
which  probably  carried  an  image  but  this  wo  I It  has  upon  some  occasions  unhappily  proved 
seriously  doubt.  1 too  well  founded  that  substantial  grounds  may 

The  round  recessed  north  door  of  the  chapel  ] have  existed  for  some  amongst  the  numerous 
has  a roof-shield  moulding  above  it,  very  de- 1 deductions  to  which  these  speculations  are  likely 
pressed,  and  leaving  the  least  possible  vacancy  1 to  lead,  while  in  other  instances  the  conclusions 
between  the  crown  of  the  extrados  and  the  apex  ■ which  have  been  derived  have  been  altogether 
of  the  shield, — an  intimation  of  the  probable  ! disproved  or  shown  to  have  been  unfairly  or 
and  commendable  parsimony  of  vacant  space  , undnly  exaggerated. 


It  is  a matter  confessedly  of  such  difficulty, 
even  in  engineering  circles,  to  assume  an  uncon- 
ditional responsibility  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  reputed  properties  of  iron,  that  a tendency 
has  declared  itself  on  the  part  of  those  more 
intimately  interested  in  that  science  in  connexion 
with  which  its  structural  use  is  so  closely 
associated  to  endeavour  to  discover  continually 
improving  and  more  favourable  modes  of  its 
application. 

It  is  this  latter  view  of  the  subject  probably 
which  may  be  considered  to  possess  more  special 
claims  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  nor  should 
it  be  omitted  to  be  conceded  that  in  entering 
into  a more  critical  examination  of  what  few 
would  probably  treat  as  altogether  unimportant 
the  modest  pretensions  which  have  been  put 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession are  calculated  to  iuvite  considerable 
forbearance,  and  may  happily  induce  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  authority  which  age  and  expe- 
rience can  alone  impart  to  the  principles  of  any 
art  or  science  may  be  expected  to  operate  in  its 
favour  as  it  has  done  in  many  analogous 
instances. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
inqoiry  which  has  yet  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  utility  of  iron  for  purposes  of  construction 
is  that  which  was  instituted  some  twenty  years 
ago  before  the  committee  for  inquiring  into  the 
application  of  iron  to  railways.  Since  the  time 
at  which  those  investigations  were  conducted, 
the  theory  of  the  structural  utility  of  iron  has 
sought  to  embrace  such  conditions,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  manafactnre  of  that  material  have 
undergone  such  modifications,  that  in  the  future 


between  the  lost  roof  of  the  chapel  and  the 
vault. 

THE  STRUCTURAL  UTILITY  OF  IRON. 

Recent  incidents  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  in  architectural  and 
engineering  circles,  apart  from  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  fracture  of  the  Ilolborn 
Viaduct  columns.  In  accordance  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  those  whose  opinion  in  such  matters  is 
regarded  as  deserving  every  attention,  it  would 
appear  that  the  perishable  nature  and  properties 
of  iron  as  employed  in  static  engineering  no 
longer  forms  the  principal  object  to  be  considered 
in  reference  to  its  utility  or  value  as  a building 
material.  Tho  decay  to  which  iron  is  exposed 
from  atmospherio  changes  and  by  variations  of 
temperature  has  long  been  within  the  knowledge 
of  many,  and  more  recently  the  transitional  quali- 
ties which  iron  and  steel  have  been  observed  to 
possess,  have  attracted  more  general  recognition. 

The  molecular  aggregation  and  dissociation  of 
iron  have  been  demonstrated  to  such  a point  of 
clearness  that  the  material  may  be  said  to  be 
capable  of  being  held  in  atmospherio  tension 
more  eminently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  sub- 
stance employed  in  bnilding.  In  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  the  molecular  capacity  of  iron 
is  known  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  essential 
changes  of  its  properties  and  functions.  The 
same  bar  of  material  would,  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  oonditionsof  its  employment,  exhibit 
all  the  features  and  elements  of  new  and  distinct 
substances.  The  freedom  of  motion  to  which  the 
constituent  elements  of  iron  and  steel  are  known  , 
to  be  susoeptible  admits  of  the  presentation  of  interests  of  architectural,  no  less  than  engineer- 
various  orders  or  classes  of  fracture  in  the  same  i ing,  science,  it  would  appear  far  from  undesirable 
sample,  and  the  nature  of  such  fractures  may  be  | that  some  similar  inquiry  should  now  be  esta- 
said  to  determine  the  practical  limits  of  the  j bliahed.^ 

adaptation  of  iron  as  one  among  the  materials  of : The  important  experiments  upon  the  pro- 
construction.  ! perties  of  iron  and  steel  which  we  owe  to 

The  sodden  fracture  of  railway-carriage  axles  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  to  which  we  had  occasion  to 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  a change  effected  in  allude  in  a notice  of  Mr.  Bindon  Stoney  s lately- 
the  material  by  vibration.  After  subjection  to  , issued  work  “ On  the  Theory  of  Strains  in  Girders 
vibratory  tests,  a bar  of  fibrous  iron  has  been  I a-ud  similar  Struotnres,”  would  almost  of  them- 
observed  to  have  completely  changed,  presenting  . selves  suggest  the  wisdom  of  farther  legislative 
a granular'or  crystalline  fracture  it  may  be  ; and  ; inquiry  ; for  wfaile^  manufacturers  and  pubUc 
it  is  equally  possible  that  a crystalline  or  granular  I alike  may  appeal,  in  a certain  measure,  to  the 
sample  should,  under  certain  conditions,  acquire 
the  properties  and  features  of  a fibrous  specimen. 

The  singular  atrophy,  or  withering  away,  to 
which  iron,  under  some  circumstances,  is  liable, 
and  of  which  a familiar  instance  may  have  been 
noted  on  the  part  of  many  at  the  base  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  iron  railings,  may  readily  suggest 
itself.  Although  an  incident  probably  in  a 
measure  now  obviated,  and  comparatively  of  bnt 
little  moment,  such  exhibitions,  notwithstanding 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  being 
effectually  remedied,  invite  special  observation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  led  to  widely 
adopt  the  employment  of  iron  in  construction. 

It  might  be  unavailing,  if  not  altogether  devoid 
of  interest,  to  single  out  the  more  trivial  and 
fortuitons  examples  of  the  speedy  decay  to 
consideration  is 


which  the  material  under 
where  the  outline  of  the  vault  is  inscribed, — of  i occasionally  seen  to  arrive,  but  the  total  and 


results  of  suoh  experiments  as  likely  to  exercise 
a salutary  check  over  the  constructive  application 
of  the  materials  in  question,  it  is  the  result  of 
a purely  voluntary  and  promiscuous  system. 

It  may  be  fairly  questionable  whether  the 
subjection,  say,  of  the  whole  series  of  links  of  a 
suspension  bridge  to  a fixed  and  arbitrary  strain, 
is  calculated  to  enhance  tho  stability  of  such 
etruebures  whan  erected. 

Mr.  Stoney,  in  stating  that  the  functions  and 
properties  of  iron  become  changed  after  its  sub- 
jection to  various  strains,  has  recorded  what  haa 
long  been  known  perhaps  in  a less  determinate 
form.  Whatever  may  chance  to  constitute  those 
obscurer  qualities  in  iron  and  steel  to  which 
attention  is  attracted  npon  the  occurrence  of 
unexpected  ruptures  or  disasters  through  tho 
employment  of  those  materials,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  appear  calculated  to  afford  important 
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THE  BUILDER. 


oonstrnotive  facilities,  acd  will  always  invite 
etDployraent  in  some  building  capacity.  It  ig  of 
practical  moment,  therefore,  to  the  architect  to 
seek  to  bring  under  more  critical  examination 
the  occasions  of  failure  in  either  of  those  mate, 
rials  in  their  structnral  application.  The  fall  of 
the  Manchester  Station  roof,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  attribnted 
to  a flaw  in  some  portion  of  the  casting  ; while 
the  more  recent  instance  of  the  Caledonian 
Station  has  been  laid  to  the  account  of  a tie-bar 
case  of  the  Lndgate- 
hill  Station,  the  accident  was  referred  to  the 
simple  misplacement  of  a atrnt. 

_ It  IS  with  n©  intention  of  imparting  an  nndue 
importance  to  such  incidents  that  we  make  ro- 
ference  to  occurrences  some  two  or  three  years 
old,  bat  the  integrity  of  an  extensile  under- 
taking, It  may  be  in  iron,  has  been  so  frequently 
traced  to,  and  imperilled  by,  the  giying  way  of 
some  triyial  support,  or  member  of  the  general 
stimcture,  that  the  circumstances  may  demand 
pointed  obseryation  in  any  further  inquiries  into 
the  strength  and  adaptation  of  such  materials, 
in  relerence  to  novel  discoveries  in  static  enei. 
neenng  and  attempted  improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  materials  with  which  that  science 
18  identified,  it  cannot  but  afford  matter  of  con- 
patulationto  notice  any  instances  where  it  may 
have  been  more  clearly  shown  that  undoubtedly 
successful  results  have  been  attained. 

Although  the  extraneous  successes  of  certain 
engineering  experiments  may  be  said  to  possess 
less  interest  in  architectural  circles  than  where 
It  has  been  sought  to  import  similar  endeavours 
into  the  domain  of  architectnre,  it  must  neces- 
sarily  be  of  interest  to  note  those  claims  which 
are  occasionally  alleged  upon  special  grounds 
with  referenoo  to  the  allied  arts  of  oooatriiotion: 
w,  employment  of  iron,  so  obviously 

has  the  theory  of  engineering  been  necessarily 
founded  npon  oertam  of  the  priuoiples  of  arohh 
teetnre,  that  a sense  of  naurpation  reigns  in 
engmeer.ug  circles  wherever  the  distinotive 
element  is  more  notably  absent  ■,  and  this  it  is 
“I””'™  might  bo  held  to 

memb  easertion  of  an  eminent 

member  of  the  profoasiou,  that  it  has  been  very 
nnsatisfaetory  to  attempt  to  describe  in  a few 
general  words  what  a civil  engineer  really  is. 

As  an  illoatration  of  the  more  nnfired  elements 
upon  which  the  art  of  construction  in  iron  is  vet 
based,  reference  might  be  made  to  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Kobert  Stephenson 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  upou  the  ap. 
phoation  of  iron  to  railway  strncturea.  The  re- 
port of  this  Commiasiou  is  known  to  bo  still 
regarded  as  of  high  anthority  in  engineering 
practice,  and  the  oircnmstanoe  may  bo  noted  with 

all  the  more  pleasnro,  as  instancing  the  un. 
donbled  progress  which  has  been  made  since  the 
related  Profession  to  which  it 

Upon  being  asked  as  to  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard  to  saapenaion-bndgos,  and  whether  ho  con. 
sidered  them  at  all  applicable  to  railways,  Mr 
Stephenson  replied,  ■■  To  a very  small  entint.  I 

fnc™  prospect  of  our  weights 

mcrcasiog  npon  railways,  that  yon  can  rnn  a 
locomotive  oyer  any  chain-bridge  in  existence.” 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
opinions  which  have  been  derived  by  Mr.  Edwin 

h " •'’I  ot  anspension- 

bridges,  wherein  ho  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
erection  of  a snspension. bridge  snfficiently  rivid 
for  the  pnrposcs  of  locomotive  tramc  would  “be 
^ntamonnt  to  the  construction  of  a tube.  Mr 
Feter  Barlow,  whose  experience  in  the  structural 
application  of  iron  entitles  his  opinion  to  great 

Z t X .'“‘"■PPortmi  by  fact  or  experi- 

ment, Mr.  Edwin  Clark’s  theory  has  been 
received  and  acted  npon,  not  only  by  a large 
portion  of  the  public,  whose  impressions  of 
suspension-bridges  are  derived  from  what  had 
hitherto  been  oonstrnoted  of  insufficient  strength 
'’"“S  combined  with  a girder,  bat 
It  had  been  received  and  acted  npon  by  engi. 
users  of  emmecce  in  this  country.”  ® 

In  the  inquiry  before  the  Commission  to  which 
ws  have  “Huded  an  important  exception  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  favour  of  a system 
of  suspension  bridge  which  at  that  time 
attracted  considerable  notice.  The  discovery 

indneed  that  Lord  Western  was 

induced  to  commnnieate  at  great  length  with 

Mitv°nr  ‘cthesupcriofapplioa. 

of  ihe  Men  ” facial 

01  the  Menai  Bridge,  deducing  from  actual 

SrcTa"  B of  ^ io^bridgea  of  large  span 

Ihis  class  of  structure  is  known  as  Dredge’s  I 


Patent  Taper  Suspension  Bridge.  Lord  Weatern 
observed  that  the  inventor  insisbod  on  the  possi- 
bihty  of  reconstructing  the  ironwork  of  the 
Menai  Bridge  at  a less  sum  than  the  superfluous 
iron  would  sell  for,  pledging  himself  to  the  power 
ot  the  bridge  if  the  irons  were  altogether  altered, 
using  Lord  Western’s  words,  and  reconstructed 
on  hia  principle,  to  be  capable  of  supporting  on 
transit  1,000  tons.  fa  ^ 

The  main  principles  of  the  Dredge  suspension, 
bndp  would  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the 
employment  of  pyramidal  snspension  - chains, 
and  the  substitution  of  oblique  for  vertical  rods 
lor  conneotiug  the  suspensioa-ohRins  with  the 
roadway.  The  ioventioo  of  Mr.  Dredge,  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  iron  in  the 
erection  of  bridges  more  particularly,  was  sup- 
posed to  embody  such  important  structnra! 
principles  that,  apart  from  the  exception  which 
was  made  in  its  favour  before  the  Commission  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  may  now  npon  various 
grounds  be  found  to  possess  farther  claims  to 
practical  consideration. 

The  Dredge  principle  ia  stated  to  have  boon 
founded  upon  the  view  that  bridges  are  only 
brackets,  and  should  be  dependent  upon  their 
bases  or  abutments,  and  the  strength  of  the 
material  of  whioh  they  are  constructed,  like  the 
human  arm,  which  depends  on  the  shonldera, 
and  not  on  the  fingers’  ends,  or  the  limb  of  the 
oak,  which  ia  snstainod  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
branch  that  grows  from  the  tree,  and  not  by  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  at  its  farthest  projection. 
Bridges  have  hitherto  been  made  to  rest  on  their 
centres,  as  beams  in  architecture,  and  hence  the 
superfluous  material  in  them,  with  the  immense 
accumulation  of  leverage  that  exists  on  their 
centres,  18  the  cause  of  their  undulation  and 
destruetion.  In  a common  bridge,  whose  depth 
f ^®°gth,  and  the  weight 

i,W0  tons,  the  central  forces  are  computed  at 
0,000  tons,  instead  of  which  no  description  of 
force  or  weight,  according  to  the  Dredge  prin- 
oiple,  should  exist  on  the  centre  of  the  arch  of 
auy  bridge,  for  it  is  but  the  extremity  of  two 
projections.  The  operation  of  the  system  is 
therefore  in  the  direction  of  the  annihilation  of; 
these  static  forces,  which  of  themselves  tend  to 
destroy  the  structure,  and  to  counteract  which 
an  excessive  quantity  of  material  must  neces- 
sanly  be  employed,  in  accordance  with  more 
usual  practices.  One  of  the  more  important 
elements  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  all 
suspension  structnrea  of  the  nature  in  view  has 
been  the  acquisition,  at  the  least  cost,  of  the 
maximum  rigidity,  and  to  accomplish  this  various 
expedients  have  been  suggested  and  employed, 
in  the  original  auapenaion-bridge  which  existed 
at  Unngerford  Pier,  in  the  line  of  the  present 
Chariug.croaa  Railway,  the  lateral  motion  aa 
well  aa  the  defleotion,  of  that  atrnctnre  under 
paeaing  and  unequal  loada  waa  remarkable.  In 
that  oaae,  aa  in  the  present  nammeramith  and 
Lhelaea  bridges,  the  roadway  waa  attached  to 
enporting-ohaina  by  vortical  rods ; bat  in  the 
substitution  of  oblique  bars  iu  the  Dredge 
system,  considerable  rigidity  was  sapposod  to 
have  reanlted.  A more  special  treatment  of  this 
Memenb  of  bridge  construction  may  be  noted  in 
Koch  s sy  stem  of  suspension,  a class  of  structure 
perhaps  deserving  of  fuller  notice  than  it  has 
yet  received  j but  the  more  conspicuous  instance 
18  that  to  bo  observed  in  the  stiffening  which  has 
been  imparted  to  the  Niagara  Railway  Bridge  by 
means  of  timber  trussing  following  up  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  chains.  This  feature  has  been  repro- 
daced  in  Lambeth  Bridge,  iron  being  there,  how- 
ever,  substituted  by  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  timber 
as  employed  iu  the  Eoebliug  system.  In  most 
of  the  instances  which  we  call  to  mind  the 

Teon  ‘“PP^tieg-ehains  has 

been  uniform  at  any  point  along  the  span,  nor 
do  we  remember  nny  case  of  such  singular 
deviation  from  this  principle  ns  that  to  bo  noted 
m the  pyramidal  chain-bridge.  The  attempted 
economy  of  material  towards  the  centre  of  lattice 
girder  bridges  may  faintly  shadow  out  the  prin. 
oiple  involved,  and  wo  cannot  resist  the  imprea- 
aion  that  an  exaggerated  view  has  been  taken  ns 
to  the  possible  saving  of  material  as  between  the 
Dredge  principle  of  suspension  and  others, 
kerhaps  the  most  exquisite  adaptation  of  iron 
to  structural  purposes— that  is,  in  a usefnl  sense— 
to  which  we  may  refer,  is  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  is  Dover  Railway 
Bridge,  erected  at  the  crossing  of  the  Thames  at 
Elnokfriars  i but  It  seems  unhappily  possessed 
of  fewer  lasting  elements  than  its  present  neigh- 
bouring  structures.  ^ 

The  results  of  the  experiments  which  were  I 
communicated  by  Lord  Western  to  Lord  Mel- 1 
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bourne,  upon  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
j Dredge  bridge  would  appear  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  scientific ; but,  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  the  ex- 
treme  divergence  of  views  entertained  by  the 
more  ^inent  professors  of  engineering  detracts 
from  the  value  or  importance,  in  a measure,  of  in- 
dividual conclusions.  Whether  greater  triumphs 
may  be  derived  from  the  application  of  wire 
cables,  assisted  by  vertical  and  horizontal  trus- 
sing  by  the  system  of  pyramidal  chains  and 
oblique  suspenaion-bars,  or  by  the  tubular  system 
conjoined  with  chains,  or  in  the  form  of  tunnels, 
we  would  be  indisposed  at  this  moment  to  ven- 
ture to  predict;  meanwhile  attention  is  being 
attracted  to  .’more  recent  discoveries  as  to  the 
structural  application  of  iron  and  steel.  Out  of 
the  mass  of  conflicting  and  antagonistic  evidence 
with  which  the  theory  of  engineering  ia  ob- 
viously beset,  it  would  afford  matter  of  con- 
gratnlation  should  some  settled  principles  be 
evolved,  and  it  is  because  we  incline  to  the  view 
that  at  length  some  tendency  in  this  direction 
may  be  detected,  that  we  would  seek  to  bring 
under  notice  some  few  of  the  more  Btrikinl 
features  of  that  art.  ° 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Professor  Mac- 
quorn  Rankine,  has  been  published  : we  take 

irora  lb  two  or  three  passages  • 

Sand  Concrete.-It  has  long  been  known  how 
peatly  the  execution  of  breakwaters,  and  other 
harbour  works  and  sea  defences,  ia  facilitated  bv 
the  use  of  blocks  of  concrete  instead  of  natural 
stones  ; because  such  blocks  can  be  made  of  any 
size  that  may  be  required  in  order  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  waves.  It  has  lately  been  shown, 
by  the  mode  of  construction  used  in  the  break- 
waters  of  Port  Said,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  that  snob  concrete  may  be  made  of 
hydranUo  lime  and  sand  alone,  withonb  gravel  or 
stones.  ° 

_ Ventilation.~A  branch  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing  not  less  important  than  water  supply  and 
cleansing,  is  ventilation;  bub  its  difficulties  and 
imperfections  are  in  some  respects  of  an  opposite 
character.  In  the  branch  which  deals  with 
liquids  and  solids,  we  find  that  the  supply  of 
pure  water  is  comparatively  easy,  while  the 
, removal  of  refuse  involves  matters  of  dispute 
and  perplexity.  In  the  case  of  venciiation.  on 
the  other  hand,  appliances  for  the  removal  of 
tout  air  are  well  known  and  extensively  used  • 
while  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  though  in  some 
cases  efficiently  provided  for,  is  in  other  cases 
neglected  ; and  there  are  too  many  instances  of 
. ? too  often  see  large  and 

splendid  public  halls,  m which  outlets  for  foul 
I air  have  been  moat  carefully  planned  and  exe- 
I ented  at  various  points  of  the  roof,  while  the 
i supply  of  air  has  been  left  to  the  casual  opening 
, of  a door,  or  to  the  currents  which  the  pressure 
j ot  the  atmosphere  may  cause  to  enter  throuo-h 
drama  and  soil-pipes,  or  down  diansed  chimneys. 
Ihero  are  many  exceptions,  however,  to  this 
remark  to  be  found  in  buildings  where  the  supply 
skilfully  pro- 
vided ; and  the  number  of  these  exceptions  is 
fortunately  increasing.  Care  should  bo  taken 
not  to  under-estimate  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
required  by  the  inmates  of  a building:  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  each  individual  reqoires  at 
the  very  least  20  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
that  if  possible  he  should  be  supplied  with  30 
cubic  feet. 

_ Engineering  Educaiton.— The  movement  which 

I 80  active  for  the  extension  and  improve- 

ment of  technical  education,  is  one  in  which  the 
I members  of  the  various  branches  of  the  en-^ineor- 
iDg  profession  are  deeply  interested.  The  objects 
earned  out  by  those  who  promote  technical 
education  may  be  classed  under  four  heads  • pro- 
yidiDg  teachers,  providing  buildings,  providino- 
the  materials  of  instruction,  and  providing 
scholars.  _ A step  waa  made  by  the  Government 
about  thirty  years  ago  towards  the  providing  of 
teachers  of  the  scientific  principles  of  engineer- 
ing,  by  the  founding  of  chairs  of  civil  engineering 
and  mechanics  in  some  universities;  amongst 
others,  that  of  Glasgow.  The  efforts  of  the 
holders  of  those  chairs  met  but  with  partial  anc- 
ceas  until  their  teaching  was  made  to  form  the 
conclusion  of  a systematic  coarse  of  instruction 
sciences  bearing  on  engineering. 
After  that  systematic  course  had  been  esta- 
blished,  the  students  steadily  increased  in  num- 
ber,  diligence,  and  ability.  More  recently  much 
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lias  been  done  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  teachers ; 
and  I maymenlion,  as  specially  worthy  of  honour, 
i:he  establishment  by  the  Government  of  the 
<Soyal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
lEngineering  j the  contributions  of  the  inhabi- 
itants  of  Manchester  towards  the  endowment  of 
Owen’s  College;  and  the  foundation,  in  the 
fJniversity  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  David  Baxter, 
with  aid  from  the  Government,  of  the  most  libe- 
i'*ally  endowed  chair  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  regards  the  provision  of 
buildings,  I know  of  no  instance  of  munificence 
i;o  be  compared  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  amount  of 
liheir  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  the  new 
cJniversity  Building,  taken  together  with  the 
Government  grant  and  with  other  resources,  has 
isnabled  that  building  to  be  executed  on  a scale 
brhioh  will  provide  most  ample  and  convenient 
•iccommodation  for  the  engineering  department, 
us  well  as  for  other  branches  of  study,  which 
nave  hitherto  been  conducted,  in  the  old  College, 
under  great  disadvantages  as  to  space,  light,  and 
air. 

The  objects  which  give  the  most  important  aid 

0 instruction  in  engineering  science  ere  those 
:?xample8  of  materials  and  workmanship  which 
ere  to  be  seen  in  actnal  structures  and  machines, 
eievertheless,  a good  collection  of  specimens  of 
iingineering  materials  would  be  of  great  service 
Q connexion  with  the  engineering  department 
f a university ; and  so  also  would  a collection 
f models,  drawings,  and  instruments,  though 

9388  important  than  specimens  of  materials. 

J It  is  only  necessary  to  name  to  you  Sir 
aoseph  Whitworth,  in  order  to  remind  you  of 
fihe  magnificent  endowment  which  he  has  pro- 
Jided  for  students  of  mechanical  science  and 
aractice  combined. 

1 It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  scientific  edu- 
tation  to  engineers  is  at  the  present  day  duly 
'ippreciated,  and  that  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
ere  being  rapidly  extended,  and  indeed  are  in 
uany  cases  promoted  with  enthusiasm.  Just  as 
Q every  similar  case,  in  which  a good  object  is 
iiarnestly  pursued,  there  are  errors  against 
brhich  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  One  is,  to 
[xpeeb  results  from  the  scientific  branch  of  edu- 
tation  which  it  is  not  really  capable  of  aocom- 
dishing.  The  purely  practical  parts  of  en- 
iiineering,  such  as  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
fuperintendence  of  work,  cannot  be  soundly 
itnd  thoroughly  learned  except  through  expe- 
irence  in  real  business ; and  it  is  a mistake  to 
mdeavour  to  teach  them  daring  a university 
'inarBO.  The  true  laboratory  for  students  of 
ijngineering  science  is  to  be  found  in  the  work- 
icQopa  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  and  amongst 
916  earthwork,  masonry,  carpentry,  and  irou- 
orork  of  engineering  structures  in  progress. 


THE  EARLY  TEARS  OF  RAILWAYS. 

MR.  VIGNOLES’S  ADDRESS. 

T We  quoted  in  onr  last  a portion  of  the  address 
ilelivered  by  Mr.  Chaa,  B.  Vignoles,  F.R.8.,  as 
rcreaident  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
c contains  so  ranch  that  is  valuable  that  we  are 
tempted  to  make  some  additional  extracts  : — 

I Passing  over  intermediate  years,  let  me  come 
>D  my  proper  task  and  attempt  to  recall  some  of 
leie  memorable  chain  of  occurrences,  in  the 
rkrlier  days  of  the  railway  system,  when  that 
'■arandest  improvement  among  the  many  amelio- 
'.tiitions  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  nineteenth 
'nintnry  began  its  earliest  struggles  for  general 
ioJoption.  It  is  to  the  courage  and  enterprise  of 
1016  mercantile  and  manufacturing  communities 
' Liverpool  and  Manchester  that  we  owe  their 
ilttroduction,  and  benefits  such  as  we  have 
ojiijoyed  during  the  last  forty  years. 

I The  trade  to  and  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
ahd  long  been  outgrowing  the  existing  means  of 
ilaland  carriage.  The  two  great  carrying  com- 
aianies,  popularly  known  as  the  “ Duke  ” and  the 
O.Old  Quay,”  had  provided  it  with  water  tran- 
iMorts  during  three-quarters  of  a century,  as,  for 
si  shorter  period,  had  the  “ Leeds  and  Liverpool 
ananal;”  and  the  many  wagoners  along  the 
mpngh  paved  highway  had  supplied  the  road  con- 
ejeyance.  Bat  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that, 
il'ith  the  rapid  increase  of  commerce  subsequent 
lb  the  close  (in  1815)  of  onr  long  series  of  wars, 
IM  of  them  were  insufficient. 

} When  the  first  steam-engine  had  only  been 
rereoted  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1790,  not  a 
oiower-Ioora  had  been  introduced  until  twenty 
eaeara  later,  and  the  population  scarcely  40,000- 
th'hen  the  port  tonnage  and  population  of  Liver- 
(■cool  were  small — when  the  first  casual  imperta- 
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tiou  of  eight  bales  of  American  cotton  in  the 
year  1784  was  so  strange  that  it  was  seized  by 
the  Customs  officers,  under  the  conviction  that 
it  could  not  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
country  which  the  invoice  stated  it  to  be ; the 
trade  of  both  towns  was  unimportant  compared 
with  that  of  1824,  by  which  time  Manchester  had 

150.000  inhabitants,  200  steam-engines  at  work, 
and  30,000  power-looms  employed ; then  dock- 
dnes  at  Liverpool  were  paid  by  10,000  vessels, 
the  population  was  135,000,  and  upwards  of 

400.000  tons  of  cotton  were  imported  yearly ; 
goods  in  transit  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester equalled  fully  1,200  tons  daily,  besides 
upwards  of  a million  tons  of  coal  carried 
annually  into  those  two  towns.  Thus  the  aspect 
of  commercial  affairs  had  totally  changed, 
though  the  means  of  conveyance  remained  un- 
augmented  and  unimproved  : hence  arose  vast 
pressure  and  enormous  sacrifices  to  ensure  speed 
and  certainty  in  the  delivery  of  goods.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  land  carriage,  sometimes 
at  almost  ruinous  cost.  Some  remedy  was  im- 
perative, some  competition  indispensable,  and 
the  inquiry  became  necessarily  limited  to  the 
form  in  which  it  should  be  devised  and  applied  : 
it  was  not  long  before  deciding  that  the  remedy 
should  be  by  means  of  a railway. 

Railways,  though  rude,  had  existed  in  the  coal 
counties  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  for  200  years 
previously,  bat  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  had  improved  and  multiplied 
rapidly,  bnt  were  still  only  short  isolated  private 
undertakings,  appropriated  exclnsively  to  the 
transit  of  coal.  In  1822  the  first  public  railway 
for  goods,  coals,  and  passengers  was  proposed 
between  Stockton  and  Darlington  : it  was  un- 
successful in  Parliament  from  the  opposition  of 
the  landowners  and  coal  proprietors,  but  next 
year  the  Act  was  obtained.  About  this  time, 
William  James,  a London  engineer,  had  suggested 
just  such  another  railway  to  the  mercantile  men 
of  Liverpool,  to  supply  the  great  want  of  con. 
veyance  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
James  made  the  first  actual  survey.  It  was  not 
adopted,  bnt  the  idea  was  entertained  and 
ripened.  The  water-carrying  companies  refused 
to  reduce  their  tolls,  the  alternative  of  road  con- ' 
veyance  was  impracticable,  from  its  limited 
resources  and  great  expense  ; but  independent  of 
tolls,  the  endless  delays  on  the  canals,  the  pil- 
ferage of  the  merchandise  in  transit,  and  the 
terminal  obstructions  from  want  of  space,  left  no 
hope  of  improvement ; and  in  1824  the  first 
prospectus  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  iaaned.the  appointed  committee  pre- 
pared their  plana  under  the  advice  and  direction 
of  George  Stephenson,  and  lodged  them  for  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session. 

The  anticipated  strennona  opposition  to  the 
scheme  was  not  long  in  becoming  realised.  The 
three  bodies  of  canal  proprietors,  eaob  in  itself 
no  despicable  opponent,  forgetting  their  mutual 
animosities  and  former  disagreements,  banded 
against  the  new  rival  in  formidable  array,  acting 
on  common  impulse,  organised  under  most  skilful 
direction,  upholding  with  tenacity  their  vested 
interests,  claimed  as  rights  ; and  prepared  at  all 
hazards  to  resist  and  ernsh  down  so  intolerable 
an  innovation  on  established  modes  of  commnni- 
cation,  and  on  their  chartered  privileges  and 
long-maintained  monopolies. 

Two  noble  peers,  Lord  Sefton  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Earl  of  Derby  (whoso 
estates  the  railway  crossed,  and  have  since  so 
vastly  improved  those  belonging  to  the  latter 
nobleman),  made  common  cause  with  the  canals 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  railway  bill.  It 
was  battled  daring  three  months  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  possible  objection 
was  taken.  Imperfect  plans,  erroneous  levels, 
interference  with  parks  a mile  distant,  danger, 
nuisance,  and  incompetence  of  locomotive 
engines,  deficiency  of  estimate,  impracticability, 
especially  in  crossing  Chat  Moss.  One  very 
eminent  engineer  affirmed  that  the  probable 
expense  of  crossing  that  moss  would  exceed 
200,0001.,  though  the  real  cost  was  actually 
within  30,0001. 

I should  inform  those  of  my  hearers,  who 
have  not  watched  the  different  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  passing 
private  Bills  through  Parliament,  that  in 
those  days  committees  on  Bills,  and  even 
on  standing  orders,  were  open  to  every 
member  of  Parliament  who  chose  to  attend, 
were  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
upon  the  preamble  or  merely  on  a particular 
clause.  The  whip  for  the  first  division  was 
tremendous.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  one  only  in  the  open 


committee  to  which  seventy-three  members  bad 
been  pressed.  It  must  then  have  been  con- 
sidered hopeless  to  persevere;  next  day  the 
clause,  empowering  the  company  to  make  the 
railway,  was  lost  by  a vote  of  nineteen  to  thir- 
teen ; the  danse  to  take  land  was  also  negatived ; 
the  promoters  then  withdrew  the  Bill,  and  thus 
ended  the  first  act  of  the  great  railway  drama, 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  still  far  from 
being  played  out,  although  100,000  miles  of 
railwayare  now  laid  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  high-spirited  committee, 
the  very  ilite  of  Liverpool,  called  their  parlia- 
mentary supporters  together  on  the  third  day 
after  the  loss  of  their  Bill,  and,  encouraged  by 
them,  resolved  to  persevere.  And,  hear  it,  my 
fellow-countrymen  of  Ireland,  the  moat  cogent 
argument  used  by  the  leading  political  men  of 
that  day  who  attended  the  meeting — an  argu- 
ment repeated  in  the  new  prospectus  of  the 
railway — was,  the  benefit  which  the  railway 
wonld  produce,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Ireland, — a benefit  I 
can  testify  from  my  personal  knowledge  ever 
since,  has  been  most  abundantly  realised  ; and, 
considering  that  it  was  an  argument  brought 
forward  five-and-forty  years  ago,  there  is  good 
ground  for  maintaining  that  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  were  then,  as  now,  quite  as  much  cared 
for  as  those  of  Lancashire. 

It  happened  that  I had  returned,  some  two 
years  previously,  from  occupations  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  North  America,  both  civil  and 
military,  all  connected  with  engineering,  occu- 
pying repeated  absences  from  this  country. 
Having  watched  the  few  railways  then  made, 
or  making,  I was  fortunate  in  being  selected  by 
Messrs.  Rennie  to  take  charge  of  the  new  sur- 
veys, which  the  Liverpool  committee  imme- 
diately ordered  under  the  direction  of  those 
eminent  engineers.  But  the  opposition  of  canal 
owners  and  laud  proprietors  had  become  re- 
doubled ; and  it  was  in  the  course  of  carrying 
out  this  duty  that  I was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  devoted 
trustee  under  the  remarkable  will  of  that  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  who  employed  Brindley  to  make 
his  canals,  and  had  charged  Mr.  Bradshaw  with 
the  sole  and  absolute  control  of  them,  and  of  his 
large  estates,  for  the  benefit  of  his  future  heirs, 
which  he  exercised  for  nearly  half  a century. 

I was  brought  up  before  Mr.  Bradshaw,  at 
Worsley  Hall,  on  a pretended  charge  of  night 
poaching  and  trespassing  ; for  I was  often  obliged 
to  make  surveys  and  take  levels  by  moonlight 
and  torchlight,  so  strict  was  the  watch  kept 
by  day,  by  order  of  many  landowners  to  prevent 
engineers  from  completing  the  necessary  plans 
and  sections.  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  contrived  to 
earn  himself  a terrible  name  for  severity,  but 
I found  him  a gentleman.  My  only  reason  for 
recurring  to  such  a mere  personal  adventure 
is,  that  gome  not  unfriendly  discourse  passed 
between  us  on  that  occasion,  which  I commni- 
cated  to  the  Liverpool  committee.  This  led,  I 
have  good  reasons  for  believing,  to  communica- 
tions which,  before  the  end  of  1825,  ended  in 
those  arrangements  by  which  the  then  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  for  himself  and  those  of  his  family 
who  were  ultimately  to  benefit  in  the  profits  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  took  1,000 
shares  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way Company,  with  the  privilege  of  nominating 
three  of  the  directors,  arrangements  confirmed 
by  the  company’s  first  Act  of  Parliament. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1825  (I  note  the 
special  date)  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way was  opened  for  public  traffic.  The  surveys 
for  the  new  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, commenced  in  the  July  preceding,  were 
completed  and  lodged  in  November;  then  public 
attention  awakened  to  such  projects,  and  early 
in  1826  the  Bill  was  again  introduced  into 
Parliament,  under  less  disconragement.  The 
opposition,  however,  though  not  so  compact  was 
as  keen  as  ever,  and  the  passing  of  so  impor- 
tant a measure  required  every  effort,  every  pre- 
caution, on  the  part  of  the  promoters.  The 
leading  counsel  opposing  was  the  late  Baron 
Alderson,  next  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  moat 
accomplished  mathematician  and  man  of  science 
then  at  the  Bar,  prompted  in  his  crncial  exami- 
nation of  engineers  by  your  esteemed  past- 
president,  George  Bidder,  then  as  well  known 
for  his  marvellons  power  of  mental  calculation 
as  he  has  since  been  as  a scientific  and  prac- 
tical engineer.  Few  of  my  audience  will  be 
disposed  to  infer,  jndging  from  his  subsequent 
career,  that  my  old  opponent  Bidder  was  the  moat 
formidable  enemy  of  the  railway  in  its  first 
Parliamentary  warfare. 
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In  spite  of  him,  however,  the  preamble  passed 
the  ordeal  of  committee,  this  time  with  a ma- 
jority  of  43  to  18.  The  third  reading  was 
opposed  in  the  Commons  by  the  illnstriona  Lord 
Derby  lately  deceased,  then  the  Eononrable 
Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  who  made  his  almost 
maiden  speech  in  that  House  against  the  Bill, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  character;  bnt  on  a 
divibion,  the  numbers  were  88  in  favour,  41 
against.  The  struggle  was  renewed  in  the 
Lords’  Committee.  One  of  the  counsel  for  the 
railway  was  William  Pago  Wood,  then  a junior 
barrister,  now  Baron  Hatherley,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  a very  near  neighbour  of  ours. 
On  their  last  day  of  meeting  in  committee 
thirty-two  peers  were  present,  when  the  very 
old  earl  and  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Wilton,  were 
the  only  dissentients.  The  third  reading  was 
carried  without  a division,  though  not  without 
hostile  speeches;  the  Royal  Assent  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1826,  a general 
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thirty  years  after  it  was  first  thought  about. 
Still  it  baa  been  most  effectually  accomplished. 
In  respect,  however,  of  what  railways  would  be 
able  to  do,  in  case  of  the  momentary  success  of 
an  enemy  invading  this  country,  I have  tore- 
mark  that  one  of  the  earliest  duties  required  by 
^e  War  Office,  after  the  establishment;  of  our 
Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps, 
was  to  point  out  the  means  by  which,  in  the 
event  of  such  a disastrous  occurrence,  the  rail- 
ways eonld  practically  protect  us;  and  the 
answer  we  returned  went  to  the  effect  of  demon- 
strating that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
alarm  had  been  sounded,  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country  could  be  poured  down  upon 
the  enemy,  on  whatever  coast  the  invading  forces 
might  land,  without,  excepting  in  a few  limited 
cases,  the  fatigue  of  a single  day’s  march.  I 
would  have  asked  our  illustrious  honorary  mem- 
ber, Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  whom  I 
hope  I may  be  permitted  to  call  old  friend  (whose 
lllflPSn.  T rOO-»-of.  An—  -1 J .11. 


mestiig  of  the  soWibers  wi'  hold  i“  "“v™ 

pool.  End  the  newlj.nppointed  dirootora  held  ' r,o  i '1*^'  prevented  him 

their  first  sitting  on  the  following  day.  Sodn  ! evoninn)°‘bnt  ’"'f 

after  George  Stephenson  returned  to  the  post  of  | InepS-G^neral  rf  ^ T®’  <t 

engmeer-tn-chief,  and  the  railway  works  com-  ' VVilliam  Gordon  wl°  J ^ Engineers  Sir 
mencod,  and  were  vigorously  noshed  on  for  ' 21  It  Gordon  whom  I am  prond  to  see  here, 
three  years,  until  approachlL'^near  to  com 

pletion,  when  it  became  neeessary  to  settle  the  [ime  to  b“  h6’'mOTo'bo’Irt‘  r™d  “V?® 
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railway. 

It  would  occupy  the  time  usually  assigned  to 
more  than  one  address,  were  I to  pursue  the  in- 
teresting record  of  the  steps  taken  to  solve  this 
question  ; bnt  I am  not  attempting  an  historical 
analysis  merely  selecting  a few  reminiscences. 
I sbonld  have  been  very  glad  to  have  noted  the 
proceedings  known  as  the  “Raiohill  Experi- 
ments,’  having  been  myself  present  the  whole 
time,  in  October,  1829,  when  the  competitive 
trial  of  locomotive  engines  took  place,  ending  in 
the  grand  prize  being  awarded  by  impartial 
judges  to  George  Stephenson  and  Henry  Booth 
jointly.  It  is  from  Mr.  Booth’s  publication  that 
1 have  been  most  nnscrupulously  abstracting. 
I will  refer  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  details  of  snob  remote  date  to  the  pages 
of  the  Liverpool  newspapers  and  the  London 
Mecfiamcs’  Magazine  of  that  period.  Trust- 
worthy,  impartial  accounts  are  to  be  found 
^erein,  and  full  justice  done  to  my  old  friends, 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  whose  engine,  the 
long  remembered  as  the  beau 
^d^al  of  a locomotive,  and  which,  if  it  did  not 
command  suooess,  deserved  it. 

A great  gathering  of  engineers  from  all 
parfs  was,  of  coarse,  in  Liverpool ; and  as 
Englishmen  are  said  not  to  get  on  well  on’im- 
portant  business  without  dinner  demonstrations, 
the  engineers  gave  on  this  occasion  a grand 
banquet  to  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  rail- 
way,  and  to  the  competing  locomotive  engine 
builders.  Of  course  speeches  wore  made  and 
healths  drunk,  and  we  toasted  each  other  and 
everybody,  except  the  waiters.  Will  you  excuse 
me  if  I read  from  a newspaper  report  of  our 
feast  (m  the  Liverpool  Albion  of  the  12th  of 
October,^  1829),  two  short  predictions  of  mine 
about  railways.  I had  had  the  honour  assigned  to 
me  of  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  “The 
President  and  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers” 
and  what  I said  is  thns  reported  ; ’ 

Institution,  retnrned 
^aiiU  for  Mr.  Telford,  to  wliom,  as  the  constructor  of 
mauy  of  oar  most  important  public  works,  the  toast  w.a 
first  s-ep  in  Jife  was  as  a military 
rather  than  a ciril  engineer;  and  as  he  was  deputed  to 
propose  a military  toast,  perhaps  he  might  preface  it  by 
noi^t  steam  wouiJ  do.  in  a military 

were  ViT  \ *“ch  a general  as  Napoleon 

•were  to  elfect  a Ending  on  our  coast  with  a large  and 


, — , ...  icttuy  lur  realisation  at  any 

hour  though  God  forbid  that  that  hour  should 
come,  even  thongh  it  found  ns  fully  prepared, 
as  forty  years  ago  I ventured  to  anticipate  we 
should  be. 

^ I am  thns  led  to  a subject  which  I had 
intended  to  mention  previously,  but  here 
seems  the  most  appropriate  place.  The  civil 
engineers,  as  a body,  were  first  so  called  by 
Behdor,  to  distinguiah  them  from  the  military 
engineers.  It  may  be  readily  understood,  how- 
ever, in  bow  many  cases  the  military  profes- 
sional operations  would  partake  of  the  civil 
elements.  On  such  occasions,  when  appealed 
to,  as  in  several  recent  instances,  we  have 
always  been  most  willing  to  give  our  military 
brethren  any  advice  and  assistance  in  our  power, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged. 

But  now  a new  ora  is  coming  upon  us,  which 
will  bring  ns  much  more  in  connexion  with  the 
military  service.  First,  by  the  organisation  of 
our  National  Volunteers,  in  which  we,  as  engi- 
neers and  artisans,  have  largely  partaken,  giving 
to  the  movement  our  professional  skill ; and, 
secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  general  exten- 
sion of  railways,  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  new  powerful  arms  and  implements,  none  of 
which  have  been  as  yet  subjected  to  any  regular 
fully-devisedsystem.even  in  the  mostrecentwars 
bat  which  will  necessitate  increased  inflaenoe  of 
engineering  in  military  operations,  the  full  con- 
sideration  of  which  we,  as  civil  engineers, 
including  the  most  eminent  of  our  body,  are 
using  our  best  efforts  to  developa  ; and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  these  efforts  appre- 
ciated by  military  and  naval  officers  of  the 
highest  distinction  and  experience. 

I need  scarcely  say  that  a year  or  two  before, 
and,  of  course,  immediately  after  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,— the 
attention  of  the  public  generally  had  been 
drawn  to  the  new  system  of  locomotion;  a 
number  of  projects  were  brought  forward,  and 
many  more  were  in  contemplation,  especially  a 
railway  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and 
another  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool;  for 
amalgamation  had  not  then  become  the  order  of 
the  day.  Among  others  was  a plan  for  connect- 
ing London  and  Paris  by  railroad,  via  Brighton 
(or,  rather,  Shorebam)  and  Dieppe,  the  long  sea 
transit  not  bolnoi  fLon  — « _i.? .-  • . 


..‘aTCf  a."  Shoraham)  and  Dieppe,  the  long  aea 
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» march. 

Mr..\  iBDoles  conclnded  wuh  pyjog  ‘ The  Mastor-Ocneral 


^ J v..«wiiiucu  «11U  giTioR  • roe  Masto 
ot  the  Ordnance  and  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

And  a little  later  in  the  evening,  having  bad 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  three  judges  of  the 
locomotive  competition,  I stated,  as  reported 

and  between  Goole 

and  Barnsley,  he  (Mr.  Vignoles)  hoped  to  see  that  accom- 
Sf  part  of  the  union  between  the  two  sides 

tha?  nart^ofTh  might  put  it  into  the  power  of 

^ ‘b®  country  to  supply  the  metropolis  with 
f r av  vresent  furnished  through  s^ea  irans- 

he  trnftld*  m-rthern  proprietors,  whose  monopoly, 
he  trusted,  would  then  soon  be  put  down.”  ^ ^ 

As  regards  my  latter  prophecy,  my  friends 
takmgthem  eii  her  inalphabetical  or  geograpbical 
order,  Barlow,  Cnbict,  Fowler,  and  Harrison 
have  now  pretty  well  realised  what  I uttered 
about  bringing  coal  into  London  by  railway, 
though  they  only  began  some  twenty-five  or 


^ uciiwoBu  suetwocapii 

aa.antagea,  hangs  like  a dead  weigbron 

fortied  Md  “™n  aft  abd  invention  of  thft  con, 

lormea,  ana  soon  after  the  change  of  monarchy  I ##«*** 


■which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne 
France,  I was  sent  over  to  negotiate  for  a ooi 
cession  in  the  French  dominions.  I had  tl 
honour  of  several  interviews  with  his  Majestj 
the  celebrated  statesman,  Thiers,  then  Ministi 
of  Pablio  Works,  was  sent  to  England,  and  soc 
after  M.  Le  (irand,  his  Under  Secretary  i 
State,  came  over.  I had  the  honour  of  escortir 
them  one  after  the  other  through  the  mam 
factoring  districts  and  along  the  railways,  som 
of  which  I was  constructing,  and  I thought 
had  convinced  them  both  of  the  advantage  whic 
the  railway  system  would  be  to  France. 

After  some  considerable  time  occupied  in  in 
specting  everything  which  I thought  most  likel 
to  interest  these  two  chiefs  of  the  Public  Work 
of  France,  and  conveying  them  over  road  an 
railway  at  a pace  at  which  I am  sure  neither  c 
them  had  ever  moved  before,  M.  Thiers  took  leav 
of  me  in  a speech  full  of  compliments  and  polit 
phrases,  which  I will  attempt  to  paraphrase  i 
plain  English  : — “ Mr.  Vignoles,”  said  the  accom 
plished  statesman,  but  bad  discriminator,  “ I an 
infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and  I think  you  i 
very  clever  fellow,  but,  do  you  know,  I did  no 
believe  a word  of  what  you  told  me  before  ^ 
oame,  and  now  I cannot  see  the  great  advantage; 
you  were  constantly  dwelling  upon.  Yon  havt 
good  canals — bnt  very  small,  and  ours  in  Francf 
are  mneh  superior.  As  for  your  roads,  they  art 
very  good,  bub  I have  not  met  a merchandist 
wagon  on  them  in  the  whole  of  my  journeys 
I do  not  think  railways  are  suited  to  France  I— 
And  as  to  your  vaunted  posting,  we  go  quite  at 
quick  in  France.”  Perhaps  this  last  remarl 
was  not  to  ba  wondered  at,  for  M.  Thiers  hac 
insisted  on  bringing  over  to  England  his  owr 
heavy  lambering  vehicle,  quite  a,  la  Louis  XIV. 
with  immense  lamps,  like  the  old  Paris  reveri 
berators,  at  the  four  corners  on  the  top  of  th€ 
coach,  which  carried  heavy  Imperials,  and  eighi 
or  nine  persons  in  and  out,  requiring  six  horses 
most  of  the  way. 

M.  Thiers  returned  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  re. 
ported  against  the  introduction  of  railways.  He 
made  violent  speeches  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment as  Minister  of  Pnblic  Works,  adverse  to 
them,  and  the  benefi.t  of  railways  to  France  was 
postponed  for  eight  or  ten  years,  of  which  M. 
Thiers  has  been  repeatedly  and  sharply  reminded 
by  his  political  opponents,  when  lamenting  his 
shortsightedness.  But  his  deputy,  M.  Le  Grand, 
was  somewhat  more  reasonable.*  He  left  a staff 
of  young  engineers  to  study  our  system  of  road- 
making,  and  it  was  copied  closely  in  all  the  new 
roada_  subsequently  made,  and  the  Macadam 
principle  of  repairing  was  adopted ; and,  in  fact, 
from  that  period  tbe  roads  throoghonb  France 
have  been  changed,  greatly  for  the  bettor.  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  way  in  which 
roads  in  that  country  are  now  kept  up  is  supe- 
rior to  our  own — especially  as  regards  our  mode 
of  forcing  good  horses  and  light  carriages  to 
grind  down  broken  stone.  In  France  they  keep 
many  of  the  roads  clear  from  mud  in  winter,  and 
from  dust  in  summer;  and  where  road  materiala 
are  scarce  and  dear,  they  find  a great  economy 
in  doing  so. 

Mere  politicians  called  upon  to  consider  and 
judge  of  engineering  naturally  fall  into  errors 
which,  if  excused,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten; 
bub  what  can  wo  think,  or  rather  what  ought 
the  engineers  of  France  to  think,  of  a system 
which  placed  at  their  head  a statesmen,  who, 
virtoally,  robbed  them  of  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  for  themselves  and  their  country 
what,  after  years  of  injurious  delay,  fell  into  tbe 
bands  of  English  engineers  and  capitalists,  they 
becoming  the  first  practical  introducers,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  railways  into  Prance  ? A system, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  many 
advantages,  hangs  like  a dead  weight  on  the 
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Rsilwaya  (Engliah  milea) 

Metulled  Koaos  (ditto) 
NttTigablo  Rirera  (ditto)  .".!!! 

Canale  (ditto)  

lelegrapli  Lines  (ditto)""!!!!! 

„ Wires  (ditto)  

>1  Stations  (No.)  ... 

Post  Offices  (No.) 

Letters  (No.  Yearly) !!!!!! 

Newspapers  and  1 ..... 

Book  Packets  I (ditto 

Area  (English  square  miles) 
Population  (No,)  


United  Kingdoi 


14,217 

160,0l0 


3,000 

23,165 


803.118.000 

105.815.000 


France. 

Prussia. 

Spain. 

United  States  of 
North  America. 

10,303 

6,603 

3,331 

42,573 

65,818 

10,880 

6,015 

3,164 

23,830 

is, 881 

45,708 

15,203 

830 

184 

637,099,3:8 

3.943 

25,200 

631,010,000 

•)  ( 

351,076,003 

^ 270,000,000  ■) 

210.400 

139,675 

198,061 

23,970,941 

15,673,481 

38,443.oa5 
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•WHITEHALL  AND  VICINAGE. 

Tins  noble  expanse,  now  extending  from  the 
ational  Gallery  on  tho  north,  to  Parliaraent- 
reet  on  the  south,  is  the  most  spacious,  and, 
its  central  position,  the  most  important 
oronghfare,  or  rather  piazza,  of  the  metro- 
ilis  5 and  when  extended  as  proposed,  of  equable 
idtb,  as  far  as  the  Abbey,  will  open  a view  of 
icient  and  modern  public  buildings  of  great 
feet,  half  a mile  in  length  from  Trafalgar- 
uare.  On  the  west  side,  after  a range  of  twelve 
ops,  important  buildings  continue  the  line  to 
e corner  of  Great  George-streot,  where  the 
'en  church  ground  reveals  the  views  of  the 
auses  of  Parliament,  and  Henry  VII.’b  Chapel, 
.3  Abbey,  and  St.  Margaret’s  Church.  First,  is 
e Admiralty,  with  a frontage  of  about  300  ft. 
le  fatjade  of  this  building  is  not  very  distin- 
lished  in  architectural  effect,  save  its  open 
/arf  colonnade,  inclosing  a court-yard,  and  a 
.rtioo  with  lofty  columns  to  its  retired  front  of 
d brick;  these  ornamental  features  bub  ill 
:cord  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  which  is 
mething  akin  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  or  Hamp- 
Q Court,  a little  modernised.  The  depth 
wards  the  park  much  exceeds  the  frontage,  as 
ere  are  grounds  extending  in  the  rear  at  least 

0 ft.  A red-tiled  stable  and  an  antiquated 
juse,  built  on  what,  possibly,  is  called  the 
:rden,  front  the pa/rade-ground,  and  are  occupied 

1 subordinates  of  the  Admiralty,  extending  as 
c as  the  houses  in  New-street,  Spring-gardens, 
le  main  body  of  the  structare  is,  no  doubt, 
ipaciouB,  but  this  department  has  much  swollen 
ace  its  first  erection,  and  the  lords  have  been 
pipelled  to  acquire  largo  detached  establieh- 
ants,  and  most  expensive  locations,  too,  in 
•ll-mall,  Somerset  House,  Spring-gardens,  and 
lewhere. 

Seeing  that  all  establishments  connected  with 
i important  a branch  of  the  public  service 
Ight  to  be  iu  propinquity  with  it,  and  that  so 
)lpable  a site  lies  open  at  command,  it  appeal's 
.range  that  instead  of  renting  offices  at 
rormous  rates  suitable  buildings  have  not 
en  erected  on  their  own  ground.  A building 
bsidiary  to  the  Admiralty,  if  placed  there, 
Sgbt  correspond  with  the  range  of  Foreign 
ffices  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  parade-ground ; 
e back  windows  of  the  existing  bnilding, 
lOhongh  screened  from  a park  view,  might  have 
iffioient  reserves  of  light  and  air  for  ordinary 
ncials  ; whilst  the  now  stmoturo  would  afford 
ten  better  woodland  views,  and  wonld  also 
and  out  to  the  parade,-— thus  affording  scope 
r all  tho  ramifications  of  the  Admiralty.  Our 
liaders  will  remember  plans  for  the  union  of 
aces  on  this  site  which  have  appeared  in  these 
>ge8. 

'Next  in  sequence  on  the  Whitehall  east  street 
ii8  comes  the  Army  Pay-office,  a stack  of  the 
, 3,  quaint,  packed  description  j it  is  about  100  ft. 
r frontage,  without  an  obvious  portal,  but  having 
■0  entrances,  one  at  the  end  next  the  Horse 
uards,  practicated  in  the  front  wall  and  under 
e window  line ; the  other  through  an  angle  or 
crch  on  the  Admiralty  frontage ! The  whole 
iructure  must  be  at  least  250  years  old. 

.'The  Horae  Guards  follows  next  in  street  line, 
^•lis  building  was  commenced  in  1751,  and  was 
isigned  by  Kent ; its  aspect  from  the  park  is 
Irtainly  better  than  the  complicated  variation,  or 
anature,  as  some  may  call  it,  displayed  on  the 
ibntage.  It  ocoupies  a line  of  over  300  ft.  along 
p pavement,  and  as  this,  too,  is  inadequate  to 
se  service  in  our  times,  perhaps  the  conversion 
tthe  Army  Pay-offioe  into  a subsidiary  depart- 
D3nt  for  the  Horse  Guards  might  be  the  best 
dide  of  redressing  a necessity,  and  at  the  same 
aie  of  adding  a redeeming  feature  to  the  aspect 
vw  beheld  from  the  bauqueting-hall  opposite. 
'The  fine  mansion  of  Lady  Dover  follows  ; the 
imt  hall,  portico,  and  screen  wall,  filling  up  the 
;atano0  of  140  ft.  between  the  Horse  Guards, 
Id  the  new  Privy  Council  Office,  and  extending 
rirward  to  the  park. 

aln  close  jnxta  - position  with  Dover  House, 
e Counoil  Office  completes  the  line,  in  a range 
3 315  ft.  to  Downing-street.  As  the  interior 
Ithis  Classic  pile  is  vastly  superior  to  offices  of 
lirlier  foundation,  so  in  architecturesqne  effect 
afar  surpasses  them,  as  also  in  solidity,  internal 
captation,  and  finish. 

I'll’he  remainder  of  the  street  line  from  Down- 
•ij-street  to  Great  George-street  will  be  ocenpied 
t the  leviathan  range  of  new  Government  and 
rereign  Offices, which  are, as  to  thepark  frontage, 
ifw  completed,  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Storey’s- 
.ete, — viz.,  to  Charles-street.  The  fagade  to 
tirliament-street,  which  is  to  be  widened  to 


the  Council  Office  line,  will  add  fresh  dignity 
to  the  continuous  piazza. 

On  the  opposing  side  of  Whitehall  there  is 
but  one  public  building  of  any  pretension,  but 
that  one,  the  Banqueting  House,  gives  import- 
ance to  the  whole  range ; and  the  Duke  of 
Bucolench’s  mansion  and  open  court,  together 
with  Richmond-terraco,  lend  to  it  an  unusual 
dignity. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Hubert  de  Burgh 
built  the  Palaoe  of  Whitehall,  A.D.  1242,  since 
whioh  it  continued  to  be  the  most  valued  site 
in  London.  Afterwards,  in  1248,  it  became  the 
urban  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until 
iu  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  monarch, 
A.D.  1530,  erected  a maguificent  gallery,  de- 
corated by  Hans  Holbein,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  tournaments  performed  in  the  tilt-yard, 
which  ocenpied  the  present  site  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  parade-ground,  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  St.  James’s  Park  being  then  open  to 
view. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I..  Inigo  Jones  was 
commissioned  to  design,  A.D.  1606,  a plan  for  a 
now  palace,  “in  place  of  the  old  rotten  sleight 
buildod  Banqueting  House,”  The  length  was  to 
have  been  1,152  ft.,  and  the  width  874  ft.  The 
plana  were  duly  matured  and  drawn,  but  of  the 
whole  design  which,  if  carried  out,  must  have 
continued  to  bo  a lasting  monument  to  the 
fame  of  the  architect,  the  Banqueting  Hall  alone 
was  erected. 

There  is  a great  blob  on  this  vicinage, — the 
state  of  filth  and  waste  of  Sootlaod-yard,  and 
the  whole  range  between  Whibehall-place,  Hun- 
gerford  station,  and  the  Embankment.  It  has 
lain  for  many  years  in  desolation,  and  must  con- 
tinue so  until  some  decision  is  come  to  as  to 
the  intended  bridge  across  the  Thames,  whether 
the  piles  and  coffer-dams  for  three  piers,  which 
have  impeded  navigation  for  so  many  years,  shall 
be  removed,  or  the  works  carried  out. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATION  SOCIETY’S  DICTIONARY 
OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  completion  of 
the  Dictionary  is  now  fairly  assured. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
was  held  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street,  on  the 
19th  of  January;  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  tho  hon.  secretary,  road  a 
report  from  the  committee,  which  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  complete  discharge  of  all 
debts  and  liabilities,  and  the  possession  of  a cash 
balance  of  upwards  of  1501.,  available  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Diotionary.  The  result  of  the 
exertions  made  to  obtain  new  subscribers,  so  as 
to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Dictionary,  was 
reported  as  having  been  attended  with  remark- 
able success,  only  sixty-seven  names  being  now 
required  to  ffil  up  the  list;  and  as  new  adhesions 
were  still  coming  in,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  subscribers  to  authorise  the  imme- 
diate undertaking  of  the  work  of  completion,  re- 
lying on  the  continued  exertions  of  the  members 
to  secure  the  additional  subscribers  still  re- 
quired. 

The  Chairman  said  he  need  trouble  the  meet- 
ing with  bub  few  observations  on  this  matter. 
They  all  felt  the  great  importance  of  oompletiog 
this  work  whioh,  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone,  had 
done  great  honour  to  the  profession,  though  he 
felt  in  common  with  them  all,  that  the  great 
share  of  labour  and  responsibility  had  fallen 
upon  two  or  three  gentlemen.  The  work  having 
gone  to  the  length  it  had,  it  would  be  a great 
pity  it  should  now  lapse  for  want  of  a little 
individual  energy  on  the  part  of  the  general 
body  of  the  subscribers.  Considering  that  in 
round  numbers  100  new  subscribers  had  been 
obtained  since  the  annual  meeting  last  May,  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twelve  months,  they  did  nob  obtain  the 
additional  sixty-seven  required  to  complete  the 
list.  He  would  at  once  put  down  his  name  for  an 
additional  copy. 

After  some  conversation,  tho  following  resola- 
tioQS  were  then  nnanimously  adopted  : — 

“ 1st.  That  tho  continuation  of  the  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture be  at  once  proceeded  with  in  such  a mauner  us  to 
secure  its  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

2iid.  That  the  hon.  secretary  of  tho  Dictionary  he  re- 
quested to  superintend,  as  before,  the  production  of  the 
text. 

3rd.  That  the  work  as  produced  be  issued, — 

A.  To  all  subscribers  now  on  the  list,  whose  subscrip- 
tions to  December  31st,  1863,  shall  be  fully  paid  up  on 
March  1st,  1870.  All  in  arrear  at  that  date  to  be  con- 
sidered as  haying  withdrawn,  and  will  thus  lose  the  advan- 
tage of  obtainiug  the  completion  of  the  Dictionary  of 
, Architecture  without  farther  cost. 


B.  To  all  subscribers  who  rosy  have  paid  up  the  fteen 
guineas  in  full,  for  which  they  wiE  immediately  receive  all 
of  tho  Dictionary  thus  far  published. 

C.  To  all  new  subscribers  who,  under  special  arrange- 
ment, are  paying  up  gradually  the  subscriptions  for  past 
years,  so  soon  as  tho  payments  made  by  them  shall  amount 
to  hfteen  guineas. 

D.  To  all  now  subscribers  who  shall  have  elected  to  pay 
the  subscription  by  instalment,  eo  soon  as  their  payments 
shall  amount  to  fifteen  guineas,  they  in  the  meantime  re- 
ceiving parts  of  the  publication  already  issued,  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  amount  paid. 

4!b.  That  ou  each  part  of  the  publication  be  marked  a 
price,  calculated  at  rates,  based  on  the  cost,  at  which  the 
preceding  parts  have  been  produced,  at  which  price  the 
parts  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  hon-socretary,  be 
issued  to  persons  wishing  to  complete  sets,  and  to  whom 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  do  not  apply. 

6th.  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  and  the  general 
body  of  the  members,  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  the 
subaoribers  still  required,  and  to  aid  and  support  tho  com- 
mittee and  officers  in  carrying  on  the  undertaking  to  a 
successful  issue." 

The  Chairman  said  extraordinary  energy  had 
been  displayed  by  three  or  foar  gentlemen  since 
the  annual  meeting : as  an  instance  of  that  he  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Corson,  of  Leeds,  had  recently 
gained  not  less  than  eight  new  subscribers  ; and 
Mr.  William  Barn  had  need  his  inflaence  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  society.  Accessions  to 
the  list  had  also  been  made  by  tho  exertions  of 
Mr.  Abbott,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hayward, 
Mr.  D.  C.  Nichols,  and  many  others.  A little 
more  energy  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  ho  was  quite  certain,  would  result  in  the 
completion  of  the  subscription  list  to  the  point 
fixed  upon  ; and  he  had  no  doubt  the  committee 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  before 
tho  next  annual  meeting  that  tho  list  was  com- 
plete. He  was  happy  to  say  that  several  of  the 
large  builders  and  contractors  had  recently 
become  subscribers,  and  in  some  cases  a copy 
was  subscribed  for  by  the  individual  members  of 
firms. 

Several  members  having  expressed  the 
strongest  hopes  with  regard  to  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  subscription  list  and  the  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  publication, 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  society  (Mr.  Cates),  and  the  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Dictionary  (Mr.  Wyatt  Papworbh), 
for  their  past  labours  and  those  whioh  they  had 
promised  for  the  future,  werepaased  unanimously. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  said  he  could  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  bearing  his  personal 
testimony  to  the  great  services  rendered  by  the 
hon.  secretaries.  He  had  seen  so  mnoh  of  them 
in  this  matter  that  he  could  truly  say  they  had. 
been  the  pillars  of  the  concern,  and  their 
labonra,  intelligence,  and  constant  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions  were  beyond  all  praise,  and 
he  thought  it  was  doe  from  all  present  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  in  the  strongest  way  they  could. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  means  of  expe- 
diting the  production  of  the  work  and  the  mode 
of  properly  recognising  the  services  of  the  hon. 
Becretaries,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  ohair- 
man  closed  the  proceedings.  Friendly  exertions 
are  still  required. 


THE  NEW  EAST  WINDOW  IN  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  NEWGATE-STRBET. 

Theee  is  no  subject  upon  whioh  it  is  more 
difficnlt  to  pass  a final  judgment  than  upon  a 
stained-glass  window.  No  sure  canons  of  criti- 
cism applicable  to  all  styles  have  yet  been  fully 
accepted,  by  any  appeals  to  which  the  capricious 
applause,  or  equally  capricious  abuse,  of  ill- 
informed  taste  can  be  silenced.  How  far  is  it 
allowable,  or  even  expsdient,  to  abandon  a con- 
ventional for  a naturalistic  treatment  ? How  far 
may  perfect  translucidity .be sacrificed  forthe  sake 
of  pictorial  effect  ? At  what  point  does  the 
picture  executed  in  glass  degenerate  into  a mere 
transparency  ? What  modifications  of  treatment 
are  rendered  necessary  when  stained  glass,  whose 
birth-place  was  the  Gothic  cathedral,  is  trans- 
ferred to  aRenaissance  or  modern  Grecian  church? 
Such  are  a few  of  the  reflections  consequent  npon 
an  inspection  of  the  new  window  placed  in  the 
eastern  wall  of  Christ  Churob.  Before,  however, 
saying  a word  about  the  window  itself,  let  ns 
applaud  the  spirit  which  has  led  to  its  erection. 
We  are  delighted  to  hail  one  more  instance  of 
the  intelligent  interest  which  the  guardians  of 
our  City  churches  now  take,  not  merely  in  their 
preservation,  bub  also  in  their  adornment. 
Churchwardens  and  vestries  vie  with,  often  even 
urge  on,  the  clergy  in  the  path  of  improvement. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  chnroh 
window,  let  ns  give  credit  to  the  committee  under 
whose  auspices  the  work  has  been  brought  to  a 
happy  oonolusion,  to  the  liberality  of  the  treasurer 
I of  Sc.  Bartholomew’s  and  Christ’s  Hospitals,  and 
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to  many  of  the  chief  parishioners.  Nor  mast 
Mr.  Hardwick  go  withoat  a special  word  of  praise 
for  time  and  thought  given  to  the  cartoon. 

The  Bobjecb  is  appropriate  in  the  church  of 
Christ’s  Hospital, — Our  Lord  Blessing  the  little 
Children  presented  to  him.  The  chief  figure  is 
seen  issuing  from  beneath  a richly  ornamented 
gateway,  on  the  sides  of  which  appear  in  niches 
six  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  On  the  one  side. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity;  on  the  other,  Justice, 
Fortitude,  Chastity.  In  the  mouldings  of  the 
arch  are  medallions  containing  the  heads  of 
the  four  Evangelista.  The  unooloured  glass  (we 
cannot  call  it  white)  of  which  much  of  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  the  design  is  executed  is  of  value  iu 
partly  redeeming  the  whole  from  its  obvious  fault 
— a certain  sombreness  of  hue  which  prevails 
throughout.  The  central  group  is  well  composed, 
and,  the  legitimacy  of  the  pictorial  style  on  glass 
being  admitted,  its  treatment  is  deserving  of 
great  praise.  The  figure  of  onr  Lord  is  majestic  ; 
the  two  apostles  in  attendance  on  our  Lord,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  prove  that  the  artist 
has  studied  carefully,  and  profited  by  his  study 
of,  the  old  masters. 

Our  criticism  would  be  anspicious  if  it  con- 
tained no  element  of  blame  ; and  we  do  not, 
therefore,  scruple  to  repeat  our  regret  at  the  low 
key,  so  to  say,  in  which  the  colouring  of  this 
central  group  is  struck.  Wo  regret  it  the  more 
because  the  window,  except  to  a person  standing 
immediately  under  it,  gets  none  but  reflected 
light.  This  aggravates  the  evil. 

In  saying  so  much,  we  would  be  understood 
rather  as  giving  advice  which  may  be  profitably 
followed  hereafter,  than  seeking  to  detract  from 
the  praise  due  to  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Baynes  for  their  principal  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  window. 


cerned  the  race  whoaonlpturedthe  vast  quantity 
of  stone  images  now  existing  in  situ  on  stone 
platforms  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  or  inside 
large  stone  chambers  or  houses.  The  platforms, 
chambers,  sculptures,  and  mural  paintings  were 
described  by  the  author,  but  he  did  not  propound 
any  theory  as  to  their  origin.  He  stated  that 
the  inhabitants  knew  nothing  of  the  matter; 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity  ; 
and  that  it  was  probable  they  were  execnted  by 
a race  who  had  long  since  passed  away. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham mentioned  the  faotof  similar  images  having 
been  found  by  the  early  Spanish  invaders  in  the 
cities  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  South 
Peru,  and  belonging  to  the  Aymara  nation. 
There  existed,  however,  this  difference — that  the 
Aymara  images  were  profusely  sculptured.  Ee- 
cently  a stone  platform  had  been  found  in  one  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  1,000  miles  to  the  west  of 
Easter  Island,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  deposit 
of  guano,  and  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
these  were  all  relics  of  a very  ancient  people 
who  slowly  migrated  across  the  Pacific  from 
west  to  east.  Mr.  Franks  gave  in  detail  his 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  ancient  remains 
in  Easter  Island  truly  belonged  to  an  earlier 
population  of  the  same  Polynesian  race  who 
now  inhabit  the  island.  Sir  George  Grey  also 
expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  spoke  of  the 
habit  of  carving  images  as  being  a peculiarity  of 
Polynesians,  including  the  Maories,  and  that  in 
a place  where  wood  (the  usual  material)  was 
very  scarce,  as  it  is  in  Easter  Island,  it  was 
natural  that  stone  should  be  substituted. 


his  money’s  worth,  independently  of  the  chance 
of  a picbnre  or  other  prize.  The  advertisements 
announce  that  the  volume  will  be  out  on  the  1st 
proximo. 


THE  DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  SUPPLY 
OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

A lAw  empowering  the  Government  to  carry 
out  a project  of  Mr.  John  Coghlan,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  for  the  drainage  and  other  im- 
provements of  the  oity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
recently  before  the  legislature  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  be 
passed.  The  scheme  for  water  supply  is  nearly 
completed,  although  Mr.  Coghlan  has  additional 
works  to  carry  out.  As  for  the  drainage,  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  gone  upon  the  model  of  our  great 
city  drainage  systems ; and,  indeed,  he  con- 
suited  Mr.  Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Bateman  on 
the  snbject,  as  well  as  our  own  pages,  of  which 
be  has  made  good  use  in  his  report  to 
the  local  government. 

He  proposes  a system  of  irrigation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  drainage,  and  points  out  the 
land  proposed  to  be  used  for  the  utilisation  and 
deodorisation  of  the  sewage  before  it  is  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  river.  Ha  suggests  the  intro- 
duction of  briekmaking  and  other  approved 
machinery  and  materials,  the  erection  of  lime- 
kilns, &o.,  for  the  execution  of  the  drainage 
works.  The  total  cost  of  tho  drainage  works 
Mr.  Coghlan  estimates  at  598,7461.  The  total 
cost  of  the  water  supply,  including  the  money 
still  required  to  complete  the  works,  to  supply 

3.000. 000  gallons  daily,  is  164,0001.,  of  which 

65.0001.,  constitute  the  cost  of  the  works  already 

done.  Street  improvements,  178,5711.,  bring  up 
the  total  coat  to  941,3171.  “ 


PRINTED  OR  WRITTEN. 

Two  stndents  write, — Will  yon  kindly  inform 
us  whether  or  not  it  is  correct,  in  affixing  the 
names  by  hand  to  plans  in  block  letters,  to  speak 
of  them  as  being  printed? 

It  is  incorrect,  thongh  the  expression  is 
common  enough.  If  our  young  correspondents 
will  recollect  that  the  root  of  “to  print,”  is 
prcmo_— I press,  they  will  see  the  reason  why. 
To  print  is  to  form  characters  by  impression. 


THE  EASTER  ISLAND  STATUES. 

Easter  Island,  to  which  we  have  recently 
drawn  attention,*  was  the  snbject  of  a paper  at 
the  Geographical  Society  on  Monday  night,  read 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Palmer,  E.N.,  of  her  Majesty’s  ship 
Topaz.  Mr.  Palmer  described  the  topography 
of  this  remote  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  As  our 
readers  know,  it  is  in  a part  of  the  ocean  far  away 
from  other  islands,  at  a distance  of  2,000  miles 
from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  1,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  Polynesian  islands  to’ the 
west.  The  island  is  entirely  a volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  presents  numerous  extinct  craters,  one 
of  which  yields  gray  lava,  and  another  the  red 
tufa,  from  which  are  carved  the  crowns  or  bats 
that  formerly  rested  on  the  heads  of  the  fi-^ures 
The  present  inhabitants  are  only  900  in  number. 
They  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  have  a 
tradition  of  their  immigration  from  Opara  at  no 
very  distant  period.  The  interest  attaching  to 
the  island  was  an  ethnological  one,  and  con- 
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ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

In  the  year  1868,  the  conncil  of  this  society 
offered  a premium  for  a series  of  partially  shaded 
drawings,  illustrating  some  work  of  a British 
author  or  events  in  British  history. 

Thirty-five  seta  of  designs,  of  varions  degrees 
of  merit,  being  sent  in,  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  a set  of  twenty,  illustrating  Canon  Kingsley’s 
story  of  “ Hereward,  the  Wake,”  and  the8°3were 
found  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous,  an 
artist  well  known  for  his  outlines  illustrating 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  bis  historical  picture  of 
“ The  Surrender  of  Calais,”  and  for  works 
from  time  to  time  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

The  designs  set  forth  many  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  hero.  He, 
“ tho  last  of  the  English,”  as  the  author  calls 
him,  betook  himself  to  the  fen  country  on  our 
eastern  coasts,  when  the  field  of  Hastings  had 
given  England  to  William  of  Normandy,  and 
there,  with  a band  of  devoted  followers — a kind 

of  prototype  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  raerrie  men 

he  for  a long  time  set  at  defiance  all  the  attempts 
of  the  king  to  capture  or  kill  him.  At  length, 
after  various  turns  of  fortune,  partly  in  despera- 
tion, and  partly  induced  by  kind  messages  from 
William,  Hereward  determined  to  go  down  to 
Winchester,  and  become  “ the  king’s  man.”  He 
was  received  with  much  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, and  lived  for  some  time  in  great 
honour  at  court;  but,  ultimately,  through  the 
envy  or  jealousy  of  some  of  the  Norman  knights, 
a plot  was  formed  for  his  destruction,  and  he 
was  ruthlessly  killed. 

All  these  matters  tbe  facile  pencil  of  Mr 
Selous  has  depicted  with  much  spirit  and  a great 
deal  of  fine  drawing,  though,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  is  not  always  the  same  amount  of 
power  displayed. 

The  work  has  been  very  faithfully  rendered 
by  the  burin  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis,  and  the  twenty 
plates,  bound  in  a volume,  will  form  the  society’s 
presentation  work  for  the  current  year. 

Whoever  has  read  the  story  will  certainly  be 
anxious  to  secure  these  plates;  and  whoever  sees 
the  plates  will  want  to  read  the  work ; while 
whoever  pays  his  guinea  for  a ticket  for  this 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Whilst  the  education  of  the  architectural 
student  is  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  a matter  of  pleasant 
interest  to  some  of  the  elder  members  of  th& 
profession  to  have  recalled  to  them  their  past 
efforts  in  search  of  academical  tuition ; and  to 
the  stndents  of  the  present  day,  the  following 
recital  of  an  attempt  to  gain  that  tuition,  thongh 
unsuccessful  at  the  time,  may  tend  to  give 
encouragement  during  their  own  efforts  in  the 
same  coarse.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that 
nearly  all  those  whose  names  occur  iu  the  accom- 
panying list  raised  themselves  to  eminence  in  the 
profession  in  Loudon,  or  in  the  provincial  towns 
where  they  subsequently  established  themselves. 
Only  about  ten  of  the  then  students  are  still 
alive.  The  originals  of  the  four  papers,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  tbe  Royal 
Institnte  of  British  Architects. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


(No.  1.) 

“ No.  8,  Bloomsbury-square, 

February  25tb,  1817. 

Architectural  Students'  Society, 

Resolved : — 

1.  That  this  Society  have  to  regret  that  no 
pnblio  school  has  been  formed  in  this  kingdom 
for  the  promotion  of  architectnral  students’’ 
studies,— a measure  highly  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art. 

2.  That  the  Royal  Academy,  being  tbe  esta- 
blishment appointed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
sister  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
the  Architectural  Students’  Society  regard  this 
instilutiou  as  the  parent  of  their  art,  and  the 
moat  proper  place  for  each  a school. 

3.  That  it  appears  to  this  Society,  as  the  most 
probable  method  of  attaining  the  desirable 


object,  that  it  wonld  be  expedient  that  the  archi- 
tectural students  of  the  Royal  Academy  in. 
general  should  petition  the  president  and  mem- 
bers thereof,  requesting  them  to  form  a school 
of  architecture. 

4.  That  the  secretary  is  desired  in  the  name 
of  the  Architectural  Students’  Society  to  write 
to  the  architectural  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  enclosing  these  resolutions,  and  re- 
questing their  attendance  (at  a general  meeting 
of  the  architectural  students)  in  order  to  give 
their  opinion  and  support  to  the  same. 

5.  That  as  correct  a list  as  possible  of  the 
architectural  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  be 
immediately  procured,  printed,  and  enclosed  in 
the  circular. 

6.  That  the  costs  of  printing,  those  attending 
tbe  use  of  the  room,  and  all  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  this  bnaiuess,  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  this  Society. 

LIST  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS  OP 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Acton,  — , \Yilfion-strect,  Finabury-squai 
Adams,  Joseph,  Portscnoutb. 

Ainger,  Alfred,  22,  Evereit-street,  Eussell-sqnare. 
Aitchison,  G.,  at  Mr.  Seward's,  3a,  Craven-street,  Strand. 
Alderson,  James,  Chelsea. 

Alexander,  Daniel,  Greenwich. 

'Alexander,  D,,  jun.,  3,  Pier  Head,  London  Dock. 
AUason,  Thomas,  Westbourn  Green  Cottage. 

Angell,  Samnel. 

Archer,  Archibald. 

•Bailey,  George,  272,  High  Uolborn. 

Bailey,  James,  Paradise-row,  Lambeth. 

Bassevi,  George,  Rome. 

Baxter,  J. 


year  B distribatioe,  ypill  certainly  hare  more  than 


Bedford,  F.,  8,  Sonthampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square 
Busby,  Charles.  ’ 

Broods,  William,  52,  Doughty-atreet. 

Clayton,  Alfred  B.,  Gray's-inn-square. 

Cooper,  John,  8,  Phillips’s  Buildings.  Somers  Town. 
•Donaldson,  T.  L.,  8,  Bloomsbury  • square. 

Doull,  William,  at  K.  Smirke'a,  juu.  £sq.,  Albany. 
Edwards,  Francis,  8,  Saliabury-street,  Straud, 
fiimes,  James,  Cambden-row,  Somers  Town. 

Foyster,  H.  8. 

Forbes,  John,  15,  Robert-street,  Bedford-square. 
Gardiner,  J.  B.,  Wormwood-street, 

Gandy,  P.,  Newman-street. 

Garling,  H.,  Little  James-street. 

•Goldioutt,  John,  Rome. 

Habershon,  — , at  Mr.  Atkinson’s,  50,  Bentinck-street. 

Man  Chester- square.  '' 

Hardwick,  P.,  juu.,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street. 
Hakewill,  — , p,  Lower  Brook-street,  Qrosvenor-sqtiare. 
Haycock,  Edward. 

Inwood,  — , 3,  Sonthampton-place,  New-road. 

Jones,  Johu,  Ireland. 

Kinnard,  W.,  jun.,  Rome. 

Lane,  WOliam. 

Leachman,  John,  18,  Rupert-street. 


Queen' s-square. 
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I Lege,  Gorge,  254,  Oxford-street. 

] Lochoer,  William,  30,  Colemsn-street. 

! Maltou,  Charles,  Eurton-street. 

' Martin,  Albinu.'t,  Gray’a.ioo-sqnare. 

! Mataon,  C.,  at  Mr.  Hayes's,  12,  Bodford-street,  Bedford- 
square. 

; Mead,  J.  Clement,  3i,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-sqnare. 

) Mcikleham,  R.  8. 

) Merideth,  M. 

1 Malipbant,  George,  44,  Green-street,  GrosTenor-sqaare. 

I Hicholaon,  M.  A.,  Titohfield-street. 

( Osborn,  Robert. 

I Paiu,  G.  E..  1,  Diana-place,  New-road,  Pitzroy-equare. 

1 Paterson,  Samnel,  4,  Holborn-court,  Gray’s-inn. 

1 Phillips,  G.,  Wandsworth-road,  near  Vauxhall  Turnpike. 

1 Porter,  — , at  Mr.  Chawner’s,  83,  Gnildford-street, 
Brnnswick-square. 

I Porden,  W.,  jun. 

! Purser,  William,  4,  Bennet-atreet,  Blackfrisrs-road. 

I Frittohett,  Joseph. 

' •Smith,  C.  H.,  5,  Portland-streot,  Now-road, 
i Smith,  Charles,  0,  Upper  Seymour-street. 

I Taylor,  T.,  juu,,  Wier-street,  Richiuond. 

I Thomas,  M.  E.,  74,  Margaret-street,  CaTendish-square. 

1 Turner,  John,  Shrewsbury. 

1 .Tyrrel,  Charles,  Guildhall-yard. 

I Upward,  J.  William. 

1 Vulliamy,  Lewis. 

1 Wallace,  Robert,  29,  Loigh-street,  Burton-crescent, 

1 Willement,  1'.,  jun. 

' •Winckworth,  John,  35,  Upper  Norton-street,  Fitzroy- 
square. 

1 Wyatt,  Henry. 

N.B. — Those  who  hare  an  asterisk  (•)  aflixod  to  their  ; 
r names  are  members  of  the  Architectural  Students’  ' 
t Society.”  j 

(No.  2.)  : 

“No.  8,  Bloomshury-square,  February  2Sth,  1817. 
Bib, — In  oonsequeuce  of  the  enclosed  resolutions,  passed  . 
! at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Students’  Society  | 
c on  the  25th  instant,  1 have  to  request  that  you  will  be  i 
I pleased  to  favour  the  members  with  your  attendance  on  j 
I Friday  evening  next,  the  7th  of  March,  at  the  Public  Room.  ' 
1 No.  65,  Pull-mall  (six  doors  from  the  British  Gallery  , 
I towards  St.  James’e-street),  iu  order  to  give  your  opinion 
I and  support  to  the  ssme.  > 

Free  admission  will  be  given  on  producing  this  letter,  or  ! 
J your  student’s  ticket,  at  the  door.  The  doors  will  be  open 
1 at  half-past  seven,  business  will  commence  at  eight  o'clock 
p precisely,  and  at  half-past  eight  the  doors  will  be  closed.  ! 

I have  theWnour  to  be,  sir,  ■ 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Lbb,  Secretary.  [ 
Note.— In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  ' 
» a correct  list  of  all  the  Architectural  Students  of  the  Royal 
; Academy,  it  is  requested  that  those  who  may  be  written  ; 
1 to  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  the  accompany- 1 
u ing  resolutions  to  such  of  their  friends  as  arc  Archi- ; 

> tectura!  Students,  and  whose  names  or  residences  are 

0 omitted  in  this  list,  and  request  their  attendance  at  the 
n meeting ; they  will  be  admitted  on  producing  their 
1.  ticket.” 

(No.  S.) 

“ To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

We,  the  architectaral  students  whose  names 
B are  hereunto  affixed  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
t the  other  students  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
r respectfully  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
t the  president  and  council  to  this  our  petition, 

1 and  humbly  request  that  they  will  be  pleased  to 
t take  its  prayer  into  their  serious  consideration. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Eoyal 
1 Academy,  institated  under  the  auspices  of  our 
D most  gracious  Sovereign,  for  the  promotion  of 
p painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  various 
S'  schools  have  been  formed  for  the  improvement  ; 

0 of  the  students  in  the  several  branches  of  the  j 
t'  two  former  arts,  from  which  they  have  received  | 
g great  and  manifold  advantages.  We  beg  leave  i 
D most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  benefitswhich  ' 
? we  also  have  derived  from  this  institution,  but  i 

V we  hope  and  trust  the  president  and  council  will  j 
b be  pleased  to  extend  to  us  in  our  art,  advantages  I 
e equal  to  those  which  the  students  of  painting  ; 

1 a and  soulpture  in  theirs  at  present  enjoy;  and, 

: 0 conceiving  that  it  would  not  only  tend  to  the  j 
a advancement  of  the  art,  but  would  add  to  the  ! 
n reputation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  venture  | 
h to  petition  the  president  and  council  that  they  I 

VI  would  be  pleased  to  form  for  their  students  a | 
8 school  of  architecture,  and  allow  them  a further 

6 extension  of  the  use  of  the  library. 

We  presume  not  to  ofler  any  suggestions  on 
t the  requisites  for  such  a school,  bat  leave  it  to 
t the  liberality  and  discernment  of  the  president 
a and  council  to  render  the  object  desired  worthy 
t the  institution,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
ii  importance  of  the  art. 

We  trnst  that  the  president  and  council  will 
b be  pleased  to  regard  this  expression  of  our  wishes 
a as  joined  with  sentiments  of  the  utmost  defe- 
n renoe  and  respect.  Signed  by ” 

(No.  4.) 

“ 8,  Bloomsbury-square,  December  1, 1817. 
°i®>“The  members  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
A Architectural  Students  to  wait  on  Mr.  Howard  with  the 
pi  petition  to  the  Royal  Academy,  have  received  the  following 
Ji  answer  of  the  Fresideat  and  Council,  which  I am  directed 
b hy  the  Committee  to  communicate  to  you. 

I am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  Smin,  Secretary. 

‘ Royal  Academy,  J uly  19, 1817. 
GenUemen,— Tbe  petition  of  the  Architectural  Students 
ii  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  has  been  laid  before  the  President 


and  Council;  and  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
President  and  Council,  viewing  it  as  a proof  of  the  ard  >nr 
which  the  Architectural  Students  feel  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  art,  have  received  it  in  good  part,  and  will  give  it 
such  attention  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the  esta- 
blishment will  allow. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

i’our  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Hehey  Howaed,  R.A..  Secretary. 

To  Mr.  George  Bailey, 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee.’  " 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATIO:^  AND  THE 
DIPLOMA  QUESTION. 

NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  president  for  the  year  of  this  association, 
Ur.  T.  Oliver,  delivered  his  opening  address  at 
the  last  meeting.  We  print  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  it  which  relates  to  the  subjects  at  the 
head  of  this  notice  : — 

I am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  oven 
the  disadvantages,  that  attend  the  establishment 
of  an  architectural  diploma  ; but  these,  as  iu  the 
case  of  both  the  legal  and  the  medical  professions, 
may  readily  be  overcome,  or  even  tamed,  as  in 
the  instances  referred  to,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
profession. 

This  is  not  a new  subject  to  me,  and,  therefore, 
I am  prepared  with  the  outline  of  a scheme  for 
the  occasion  ; and  I base  this  scheme  on  the  mode 
of  procedure  that  was  adopted  in  the  enrolment 
of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  by  the  then 
governments  of  the  oouutry,  and  which  occurred 
in  this  wise.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the  legal 
profession  was  in  a somewhat  similar  position  to 
our  own,  with  this  exception,  that  while  any  one 
could  practise,  it  was  necessary  to  be  admitted 
on  what  was  termed  the  “roll,” — a merely  local 
matter,  and  qnite  a matter  of  form, — a sort  of 
manuscript  directory,  indeed.  Oh  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  examination  test,  however,  a serious 
question  arose ; and  that  was.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  present  practitioners  ? That 
qnestion  was  soon  settled  on  this  principle, — all 
members  of  the  profession  whose  names  were 
npon  the  roll  were  admitted  as  attorneys,  while 
all  those  seeking  for  admission  had  to  undergo 
the  examination. 

In  the  case  of  the  medical  profession  the  same 
principle  was  applied  as  had  been  found  to 
operate  so  successfully,  only  a few  years  pre- 
viously, in  regard  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  the  year  1815  all  persons  in  practice  at  that 
time  became  legalised  practitioners,  and  could 
receive  a diploma  by  merely  applying  for  it;  all 
subsequent  practitioners  to  that  time,  however, 
were  required  to  pass  an  examioutiou  at  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  latterly  elsewhere  at 
our  medical  colleges,  universities,  &c. 

Now,  my  scheme  for  an  architectural  diploma 
is  this  : — Let  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  obtain  an  enlargement  of  its  charter, 
giving  it  power  to  bestow  a diploma  on  all  archi- 
tects who  are  in  actual  practice, — as  architects 
only, — not  to  architects  aud  builders,  not  to 
architects  aud  engineers,  but  to  architects  who 
practise  architecture  only, — say  in  the  year 
1870, — while  all  future  applicants  would  be 
required  to  undergo  an  examination,  graduated 
year  by  year, — say  for  three  years,  not  longer, — 
the  test-standard  being  advanced  each  year,  until 
a thoroughly  scientific  curriculum  was  obtained. 
The  details  of  this  scheme  could  be  filled  up]  as 
the  details  of  those  were  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  aud  which  have  been  altered,  en- 
larged, and  improved  from  time  to  time  as 
neoeesity  and  occasion  appeared  to  require. 

The  only  sound  argument  that  I have  heard 
urged  against  such  a course  is  that  it  might 
prevent  those  who  are  qualified  by  undoubted 
genius  for  the  profession,  but  who,  owing  to 
neglect  in  their  education,  were  incapable  of 
passing  the  ordeal  of  such  an  examination  as 
would  be  required  of  them.  And  such  a case  is 
instanced  of  Kemp,  the  architect  of  that  beauti- 
ful and  remarkable  monument  of  Scott,  which  is 
to  Edinburgh  what  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  to 
Paris.  Such  instances,  however,  are  so  rare  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  legislate  for  them ; 
and,  besides,  I question  if  the  man  who  could 
produce  such  an  immortal  design  conld  not  easily 
work  himself  up  through  an  examination ; for 
genius  is  power  of  mind,  and  he  who  can  devise 
great  ideas  himself  can  readily  appreciate  and 
learn  the  ideas  of  others.  But  admitting  that  he 
were  not  qualified,  as  in  the  case  in  point,  be 
would  have  to  secure  the  help  of  others  in  the 
event  of  any  great  success,  as  was  actually  done 
in  this  instance ; for,  if  I mistake  not,  Professor 
Cockerell  and  other  Uondon  architects  were 
called  in  as  consulting  architects,  and  who  not 
only  greatly  modified  the  construction  of  this 


struotnre,  bat  also  improved  it  in  some  esthetic 
respects.  But  just  as  boue-settera,  hydropaths, 
quasi  doctors,  and  others  of  the  present  day, — 
many  of  them  doubtless  men  of  decided  talent, 
— evade  the  law  in  the  public  benefit,  so  could 
our  genius  do,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  should  all  be  glad  to  see  it  done. 

The  advantages  that  would  follow  a diploma 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  whether  real  or 
imaginary.  A scientific  and  technical  education 
would  be  the  result;  confidence  would  be  in- 
creased, both  in  the  practitioner  and  in  the 
public ; the  public  would  have  a control  over 
“ sharp ” practitioners  and  empirics;  the  expul- 
sion of  the  incapable  and  the  unworthy  would 
naturally  follow;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
works  of  the  architect,  being  designed  and 
directed  by  educated  thinking  beings,  would 
become  works  of  art  to  “all  ages  aud  genera- 
tions of  men.” 

If  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  may 
carry  the  diploma  as  rapidly  as  the  events  of 
the  day  are  being  carried  on  around  us,  whether 
we  look  at  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  to  our 
social  reforms.  This,  probably,  like  many  events 
of  the  present  day,  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
coup  d'itat. 

The  acquirement  of  a diploma  necessarily 
implies  a compulsory  examination  ; an  examina- 
tion implies  a certain  amount  of  information ; 
and  a system  of  architectural  education  which 
will  readily  supply  this  information  has  yet  to 
be  established.  Aud  this  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  combined  notion  of  this  Association  with 
other  similar  bodies  throughont  the  kingdom. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  day ; and  for  some  years  now  this  society, 
along  with  others,  has  been  giving  its  attention 
to  it. 

Education  is  unquestionably  a personal  matter, 
matter.  Every  separate  individual  must  acquire 
it  for  himself.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 

But  the  education  I refer  to  mast  not  only  be 
general,  but  it  must  be  technical.  And  here  do 
uot  let  us  confound  ourselves  with  terms.  We 
are  too  apt  to  have  floating  ideas  of  the  meaning 
of  terras,  and  it  is  only  when  a forcible  thinker 
or  au  eloquent  speaker  puts  these  ideas  in  plain 
language  and  logical  form  that  we  fully  realise 
them ; like  many  indistinct  things,  which,  as 
by  the  light  of  a sanbeam,  force  themselves 
upon  us  when  placed  in  plain  and  naked  outline, 
and  we  wonder  that  we  had  never  seen,  though 
we  had  often them  before. 

Now  what  do  wo  mean  by  a technical  educa- 
tion ? The  term  “ technical,”  Webster  says,  is 
that  which  is  not  in  common  or  popular  nse. 
What,  then,  do  we  require  that  is  not  in  common 
or  popular  use  ? What  should  an  accomplished 
architect  know  ? 

Before  referring  to  those  subjects  required  to 
be  known  by  an  architect,  and  not  in  common  or 
popular  use,  I must  refer  you  to  those  that  are. 
Writing  is  one,  but  how  rarely  it  is  good ; spel- 
ling is  another,  and  how  seldom  this  is  correctly 
given ; and  arithmetic  is  another.  The  English 
language,  with  a knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  perhaps  Erench  and  German,  are  the  educa- 
tional accomplishments  now  in  common  or 
popalar  use. 

After  the  ai'chitectural  student  has  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  English,  he  ought  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  language  to  this  extent. 
Take  the  dead  languages.  He  ought  to  have 
such  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  would 
enable  him  to  divine  the  meaning  on  architec- 
tural or  arcbmologioal  subjects,  by  the  structure, 
origin,  or  derivation  of  the  term.  So  much  of 
our  own  language,  and  so  many  of  the  technical 
terms  now  in  use,  are  derived  from  these  sources, 
that  it  behoves  the  student  to  become  tolerably 
conversant  with  them.  Take  the  living  languages. 
French  and  German  are  now  the  most  in  vogue, 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  additional  reason 
that  very  valuable  .works  in  these  languages 
have  recently  been  published,  he  ought  to  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  them,  to  enable 
him,  at  the  least,  to  road  with  fiuenoy ; and  as 
travelling  has  so  much  to  do  iu  forming  the  taste 
and  judgment,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
known  bis  wants  and  wishes  through  these 
media. 

Now  for  the  technical.  Premising  that  the 
architectural  student  necessarily  becomes  an 
accomplished  geometrical  draughtsman,  and  ac- 
quires an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  etiquette 
and  routine  of  professional  practice  in  the  office 
of  his  principal,  his  special  educational  curri- 
oulum  must  embrace, — 

First. — Drawing,  in  its  more  advanced  forms, 
such  as  freehand,  for  the  filling  in  of  foliage 
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and  ornamentation ; model  or  figure,  for  the 
arrangement  and  grooping  of  atatnarj  and 
scnlptnre  j perspective,  for  easy  illustration  of 
his  daily  duties;  and  " hand-sketch ” drawing, 
for  the  sketching  of  bnildings,  mouldings,  what 
are  called  “ bits,”  and  for  help  in  rapid  design- 
ing. Indeed,  he  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied 
until  he  can  sketch  a building  so  accurately  as 
that  the  respective  proportions  shall  be  rela- 
tively the  same  as  if  laid  down  geometrically  to 
a scale. 

Second. — History : the  history  of  architecture ; 
of  all  architecture  ; of  art  generally,  embracing 
the  schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  perhaps 
music,  with  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
particular. 

Third. — Mathematics,  embracing  a knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  general 
arithmetic.  Practically,  an  expertness  in  cal- 
culating areas  and  cubes,  squaring  dimensions  by 
duodecimals,  and  a capacity  of  applying  algebraic 
or  arithmetical  formulae,  are  about  as  much  as  the 
architect  will  care  for  carrying  about  with  him, 
unless  his  forte  lies  in  this  direction.  The  mathe- 
matical and  the  artistic  are  so  inimical,  the  one 
being  the  practical  application  of  a rule,  the  other 
the  inspiration  of  free,  original  thought,  that  I 
should  not  lay  much  stress  on  great  proficiency 
here.  An  artist  friend  of  mine  never  could  add 
up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  bnt  he  had  a 
remarkable  eye  for  gorgeous  colour.  I do  not 
by  any  means  wish  to  undervalue  this  study. 
It  is  an  essential  portion  of  study,  and  like 
logic,  if  it  teaches  you  nothing,  it  disciplines 
the  mind, 

Fourth. — Design.  The  architect  must  be  able 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  drawing,  just  as  the 
author  expresses  bis  thoughts  in  writing.  They 
are  bnt  different  modes  of  communicating  to 
others  what  we  oorselves  feel.  No  one  design 
until  he  understands  certain  esthetic  laws ; these 
laws,  I confess,  I am  at  a loss  to  express,  they  are 
so  subtile.  But  they  are  seen  in  all  works  of 
art,  are  felt  to  be  in  nature,  and  are  spontaneous 
and  intuitive  in  the  breast  of  the  artist.  This 
power,  together  with  a knowledge  based  upon 
observation  and  experience,  as  well  as  that  of 
book-learning  and  memory,  will  enable  a man  to 
design.  A knowledge  of  the  details  of  each  style 
is,  of  course,  essential  to  snccesa  j and  the  feel- 
ng  above  referred  to  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
study  of  executed  works,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  by  travelling,  and  by  discussion  and 
reading. 


Fifth. — Constrnction,  A sound  knowledge  of 
construction  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  archi- 
tect. Here,  his  mathematical  attainments  are 
called  into  operation ; bnt  as  mathematical 
formulae  and  constructional  data  are  based  upon 
experiments  or  observations  amounting  almost 
to  facts,  an  experimental  comprehension  is  of  far 
more  value,  in  the  mnltifarions  instances  of  ordi- 
nary practice,  than  a mere  collection  of  formnlm, 
valuable  as  these  unquestionably  are.  Now,  to 
my  mind,  constrnction  is  best  taught  by  lectures, 
and  it  is  best  tanght  by  illustrations  of  failure. 
No  man  can  correctly  tell  by  abstract  calcula- 
tion what  the  thickness  of  a tower  foundation 
wall  should  be,  with  given  height  and  span, 
unless  he  is  previously  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  rules  as  applied  in  practical  operations. 

Sixth. — I must  now  group  the  remainder  of  the 
technical  subjects  required  to  be  known  by  an 
architect,  not  in  common  or  popular  use,  with 
just  a word  or  two  upon  them.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  chemistry  as  applied  to  ventila- 
tion, sanitary  matters,  and  certain  classes  of 
bnilding  materials ; with  geology,  as  applied  to 
stone,  clay,  foundations,  and  also  to  certain 
closaea  of  bnilding  materials ; with  acoustics,  as 
applied  to  the  relative  sizes  of  lecturing  and 
concert  balls,  churches,  chapels,  and  other  public 
structures;  with  mechanics,  hydraulics,  survey- 
ing, end  levelling;  with  the  principles  on  which 
valuations  are  founded  ; a knowledge  of  building 
materials  in  their  application  to  specifications; 
and  lastly,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  take  out  the 
quantities  of  one  of  his  own  designs,  for  the 
eake  of  the  essential  good  that  the  practice  in 
doing  so  would  do  him  for  his  lifetime. 

Such  are  the  technical  studies  to  which  an 
architect  must  devote  himself  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  if  he  should  have  a forte 
for  any  particular  branch  of  study,  to  this  forte 
let  him  by  all  means  direct  his  attention. 


ST.  BARBABA’S  CHURCH,  BREDA, 
HOLLAND. 

The  new  cbnrch  of  Sb.  Barbara,  in  Breda,  the 
opening  of  which  we  noticed  in  the  Builder,  vol. 
xxvii.,  p,  691,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
in  Holland.  The  style  chosen  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Coypejs,  is  First  Pointed,  of  that  plain  and 
rather  severe  kind  so  common  in  Belgium  and 
parts  of  Holluiid.  The  plan  of  the  church  con- 


sists of  a western  porch ; two  western  towere 
flanking  the  nave;  a nave  of  six  bays,  with  four 
aisles;  transepts,  each  three  bays  deep;  a choir 
of  three  bays,  also  with  double  aisles ; and  a 
sanctuary  of  two  narrow  bays,  terminating  in  a 
five-sided  apse.  The  east  bay  of  each  of  the 
four  choir  aisles  forms  a ohapel,  and  has  its 
separate  altar.  The  high  altar  stands  upon  the 
“ chord  ” of  the  great  apse.  The  choir  is  fitted 
up  with  stalls  and  a rood-screen.  There  will 
eventually  be  three  spires,  two  at  the  west  end 
and  one  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs ; at  present,  however,  the  western  towers 
are  only  carried  up  to  a level  with  the  apex  of 
the  roof  of  the  nave. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  striking, 
the  whole  building  being  vaulted,  and  the  num- 
ber of  columns  and  arches  seen  at  once  give 
picturesque  perspective  effects. 

A very  remarkable  feature  iu  the  interior  of 
this  church  is  the  large  triforium,  equal  in  height 
to  the  arcade  of  the  nave.  This  triforium  is 
need  as  a gallery,  and  extends  over  the  two 
inner  aisles  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  Above 
this  triforium  is  a clearstory,  lighted  with  rose 
windows.  It  seems  to  ns  that  this  clearstory  is 
scarcely  important  enough  for  such  a large 
church ; however,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the 
architect,  allow  that  he  could  point  to  many 
ancient  examples  of  churches  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  where  the  clearstory  is  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

The  whole  church  is  built  of  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  the  window-tracery,  the  columns, 
strings,  &o.,  which  are  carved  out  of  a stone 
called  Savoiiniire.  The  steps  and  lintels  of  the 
doorways  are  of  Belgian  granite.  The  vaulting 
is  filled  in  with  brick  called  Ysfelstee^} ; the  ribs 
pe  of  stone.  The  coat  of  the  shell  of  the  build- 
ing,  exclusive  of  foundations,  towers,  and  all 
carving  or  decorative  work,  was  rather  less  than 
15,000i.  in  English  money.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  materials  and  time  are  cheaper 
in  Holland  than  in  England.  All  the  carving, 
the  capitals,  sculpture,  &c.,  were  executed  in 
the  workshops  attached  to  the  architect’s  offices 
at  Roermond,  and  carried  out  from  his  own 
designs  and  under  his  direction.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  stained  glass  and  all  other  decora- 
tive  portions  of  the  building  which  could  be 
executed  separately.* 

* In  mentionicff  the  opening  of  this  church  in  onr  lost 
vol^e  -wo  were  led  to  call  it  8t.  Catherine’a  instead  of 
St.  Barbara’s. 
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VALUE  OF  GROUND  RENTS  IN  LONDON- 
On  Tuesday  last  Messrs.  Poster  sold,  at  the 
I Mart,  freehold  ground  rents  (for  terms  of  eighty 
years),  with  reversion  to  rack  rents,  created 
t by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  New 
: Sonthwark-street.  They  amounted  to  2,5051., 
and  produced  in  twenty-seven  lots  G8,0S6l.,  at 
5 prices  varying  from  26  to  33  years’  purchase,  or 
an  average  of  nearly  27i  years.  We  give  the 
1 details  of  some  of  the  lots ; — 

1 House,  shop,  and  appurtenances,  a Ground- 

few  doors  from  Bear-lane,  in  the  rent. 
occupation  of  Mr.  Baker  £30  0 ...  £780 

2 Mercantile  premises,  on  the  south 

sido  of  the  street,  near  Gravel-lane  105  0...  2,750 
: 3 Ditto,  adjoining  eastward  the  pre- 
ceding   66  10  ...  1,730 

I 6 Mercantile  premises,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mtsars.  tVaico  & Co 162  0 ...  •1,5-10 

! 7 Mercantile  premises,  adjoining  the 
preceding,  in  the  occupation  of 

Messrs.  Daniel  Judson  & Son  65  0 ...  1,880 

1 11  Mercantile  Promises,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street,  the  corner  of 

Essex-street  60  0 ...  1,360 

1 12  Mercantile  premises,  adjoining  tho 

preceding 89  0 ...  2,430 

1 13  Premises,  adjoining  the  preceding,  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Peter 

Laws.m  & Sons  108  0 ...  3,520 

1 16  Mercantile  premises,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  the  corner  of 
Bouthwark-square,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Messrs.  Joseph  Hunt  & 

Sons  90  0 ...  2,460 

1 IG  Mercantile  premises,  adjoining  the 
preceding,  part  in  the  occupation 

of  Messrs.  Isaic  Beer  & Co 75  0 ...  2,060 

; 17  Ditto,  on  the  eastern  corner  of  Wor- 

cester-street  62  0 ...  1,-150 

I IS  Mercantile  premises,  on  tho  north 
sideof  the  street,  in  the  occupation 

of  Mr.  W.  V.  Wright HO  0 ...  3,070 

. 20  Ditto,  in  tho  occupation  of  Messrs. 

Dalton  & Morgan  140  0 ...  3,690 

::  22  Mercantile  preiuisos  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  street,  adjoining  eastward 
the  entrance  to  the  testing-olBce 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works 75  0 ...  2,030 

;:23  Mercantile  premiee.a,  adjoining  east- 
ward the  preceding,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Messrs.  Price,  Dunn,  & Co.  85  0 ...  2,403 
2G  Mercantile  premises,  Nos.  14  and  15, 
on  the  south  side  uf  the  street,  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Patten- 
den,  Smith,  and  others,  hop  factors  165  0 ...  4,290 
! 27  Premises  of  tho  Alliance  Bank,  the 

corner  of  Sonthwark-street  600  0 ...12,850 


motes  in  the  auubeam,  ought  to  ho  a lesson  to  us  that 
large  masses  of  the  poor  cannot  be  neglected  with  impu- 
nity, and  should  teach  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  atmosphere  from  pollution.”* 


GOSSIP  PROM  ROME. 

A Friend  writes  from  Rome  : — 

“ Two  days  ago  I weut  out  to  S.  Paolo  ‘ fuori 
le  mura,’  to  see  it  in  the  midst  of  a lake  about 
half  a mile  round  the  church.  Of  course  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  to  the  church,  as  the  water  was 
nearly  3 ft.  deep.  I do  not  yet  know  if  the  water 
got  inside  on  to  the  beantifnl  pavement.  My 
good  patron,  Cardinal  Weld,  made  a successful 
effort  to  raise  the  floor  3 ft.,  so  I shall  be  curious 
to  know  the  result.  Inundations  are  now 
damaging  all  Italy ; Pisa  and  Florence  are  great 
sufferers. 

The  great  Exhibition  is  preparing  in  the  vast 
corridor  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  where  the 
cypresses  stand.  It  is  finely  getting  up  j — an 
immense  circular  saloon,  with  compartments  to 
the  centre,  where  a ‘ piazzetta’  is  formed  round 
the  trees.  This  saloon  must  be  of  immense 
diameter,  and  is  skylighted  all  round.  As  the 
Exhibition  is  to  be  ecclesiastical  in  all  its  objects, 
I cannot  ooncsive  how  its  vastneas  will  bo  filled. 
The  mile  of  corridor  is  for  sculpture  : works 
from  the  ‘ cinque  cento  ’ to  our  time  are  to  form 
the  show.  Vespignano  is  the  architect ; but  the 
constant  rain  has  almost  suspended  the  work. 
Certainly  everything  this  Pope  does  is  splendid. 
The  stained  glass  windows  in  S.  Paolo  are  now 
complete,  and  are  magnificent  works  of  art, 
giving  dignity  to  the  building. 


MOTES  OF  MISCHIEF. 

Old  readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  find  any- 
t thing  very  new  in  the  leading  idea  of  Professor 
1 Tyndall’s  important  lecture  on  “Dust  and 

I Disease,”  at  the  Royal  Institutioo,  which  has 
ji  justly  received  much  praise  and  attention.  Take 

0 one  passage  written  years  ago  ; — 

‘‘  How  cau  tho  atmosphere— invisible,  tasteless — convey 

6 these  impurities  ? it  has  been  asked.  In  the  ordinary 
li  light  which  exists  between  the  brightest  sunshine  and 
d darkness,  the  atmosphere  seems,  so  far  as  appearance 
g goes,  pure  and  harmless.  When  the  sun  shines,  however, 

U through  narrow  channels,  into  this  seeming  void,  the 
u motes  in  the  sunbeam  show  that  the  atmosphere  is  any- 

II  thing  but  transparent : countless  myriads  of  minute  atoms 
t of  matter  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
« entering  the  lunes  of  young  and  old.  Here,  then,  is  pal- 
p pable  e^idence  of  the  necessity  for  care.  The  semi-opaque 
n nature  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  evident;  and  far  smaller 
p particles,  which  the  eye  cannot  sec,  are  constantly  rising 
11  irom  the  turfaco  and  floating  around, — germs  of  disease, 

• emissaries  of  death.  | 

In  ill-paved  streets  and  back  yards  in  a similar  condition, 
on  whi;h  waste  water  is  allowed  to  remain  and  saturate 
tl  the  Isoil,  when  (he  drainage  from  .cesspools  also  further  i 
p pollutes  the  earth,  exhalations  flil  the  air,  and  poison  the  1 
i;  system  of  those  who  are  ual'oitunately  obliged  to  inhale  ' 
tl  this  important  necessary  of  life  so  adulterated.  Those 
« who,  in  the  cleanest  end  best- ventilated  houses  in  the  j 
B)  metropolis,  have  noticed  tho  thick  layer  of  dust  that  in  I 

01  one  day  covers  tables,  books,  aud  the  surface  of  every 

ol  other  object,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  large  quantity  of' 
6 these  floating  atoms  which  enters  the  moutu,  both  during  I 
d day  aud  uight,  at  every  respiration.  I 

If  the  dust  on  tho  walls  and  floor  of  a room  in  which  | 
l(  tobacco  has  been  smoked  be  swept  up,  and  then  carefully  I 
p packed  away,  on  examinaiioo,  after  some  time,  it  will  be  ! 
f(  found  that  the  tobacco-lumos  are  still  detectable.  Window  i 
b bangings,  carpets,  and  other  fabrics  will  absorb  the  gases  I 
ll  thrown  ofl'  by  tobacco,  sulphur,  and  similar  matter.  In  j 
tl  the  same  way  the  bad  gases  arisiug  from  overcrowded  sleep-  ' 
it  ing-rooms,  or  from  drains,  pervade  aud  lodge  themselves 
tl  to  a considerable  extent  on  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
p poison  those  motes  made  evident  to  us  by  the  sunbeam  ; 
a:  and  which,  even  when  the  bright  sunlight  does  not  molte 
tl  them  visible,  are  still  surely  performing  the  never-ceasing 
» work.  Although  in  ships  at  sea,  on  mountain-tops,  on 
m moors  and  marshes,  the  moles,  showing  the  never-ceasing 
C(  operations  of  nature,  glisten  in  the  sunshine,  there  is  a 
di  difference  between  the  whole'omeness  of  such  dust  and 
th  that  which  arises  in  the  houses  of  polluted  courts,  in 
Ih  tho  neighbourhood  of  crowded  graveyards,  in  ill-ventilated 
M assembly-rooms,  overcrowded  barracks,  and  other  places. 

11  Tho  particles  of  dust  loaded  with  fever  and  contagion  are 
te  readily  borne  upon  the  breeze  from  ill-conditioned  aud 
kihidden  places  to  those  adjoining,  and,  of  course,  to  a cer- 
Utain  extent  adulterate  the  belter  atmosphere.  As  an 
iainstance  of  the  extent  to  which  scents  can  be  borne,  it  may 
bibo  mentioned  that  when  the  wind  has  been  blowing  gently 
bin  the  right  direction,  we  have  often  distinctly  identified, 
it  in  Holboru  aud  in.parts  of  the  City,  the  pleasant  smell  ot 
lithe  new  hay  from  tho  meadows  on  the  north  of  London, 
bin  like  manner  dangerous  nuisances  are  floated  on  the 
aiiair ; and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  eight  of  the  | 


ST.  LUKE’S  WORKHOUSE. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
their  proposal  for  adapting  the  St.  Luke’s  Work- 
house  to  the  purposes  of  a hospital  and  in- 
firmary for  the  sick  poor  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  alteration  of  the  workhouse  in  Gray’s-inn- 
lane  for  the  reception  of  able-bodied  paupers. 
It  is  intended  at  once  to  erect  a large  block  of 
building  to  contain  450  aged  and  infirm  women 
at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  according  to  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  architect  to  the  Union,  Mr. 
Saxon  Snell,  and  which  plans  have  received  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

The  proposed  buildings  at  St.  Luke’s  are 
estimated  by  the  architect  to  cost  14,0001.,  in- 
clusive of  architect’s  commission,  fittings  and 
fixtures,  and  all  other  charges  of  every  de- 
scription. This  estimate  is  at  tho  rate  of  271. 
per  bed  for  the  hospital  portion  of  the  building, 
and  an  additional  2,0001.,  if  a basement  story  be 
added,  as  designed. 


SIZE  OF  MORTAR  JOINTS  IN 
BRICKWORK. 

Sm, — This  subject  may  be  considered  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  First,  if  we  consider  that  the 
strength  and  capability  of  sustaining  weight  will 
be  increased  by  having  thicker  mortar  joints  than 
those  commonly  made,  then  it  would  appear 
probable  that  a building  erected  with  mortar 
walls  and  without  any  bricks,  would  bo  of  still 
greater  strength ; but  we  know  that  the  mortar 
usually  used  would  stand  no  anch  test.  It  there- 
fore seems  probable  that  thin  joints  would  be 
preferable.  But  it  may  now  occur  to  us, — then, 
why  have  joints  of  any  thickness  ; or  wby  should 
they  be  of  a certain  thickness,  aud  neither  less 
nor  more  ? This  will  lead  us  to  consider  the 
properties  of  mortar  and  the  duties  it  actually 
performs  in  brickwork,  and  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover how  we  cau  cause  it  to  most  effectually 
perform  those  duties. 

Respecting  its  properties,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  consider  that  mortar  is  generally  capable  of 
bearing  the  oompressile  power  that  brick  will 
bear,  therefore  the  less  of  it  we  can  manage  with 
the  better  ; bub  as  thin,  fiattish  pebbles  will  pass 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  may  chance  to  lodge 
on  edge  when  in  a mortar  joint,  such  would  in 
too  thin  a joint  cause  the  brick  above  it  to  ride, 
and  the  extra  thinness  of  such  joint  would  con- 
sequently bo  an  element  of  instability  instead 
of  strength. 

The  duties  mortar  has  to  perform  may  be  con- 
sidered principally  as  two,  viz.,  first,  to  be  the 
means  by  which  each  successive  course  of  bricks 


* “ Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges.”  By  George 
Godwin.  1859.  In  StiUJer,  ante. 


may  be  solidly  bedded  5 secondly,  to  be  the  agent 
which  shall  enable  each  brick  to  bond  with  those 
beneath  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  would  generally 
be  inadvisable  to  have  thick  joints,  on  account  of 
any  imaginary  oompressile  superiority  of  the 
mortar  over  brick  j we  shall  now  see  that  joints 
as  thin  as  they  can  with  safety  be  made  will  also 
generally  be  desirable,  when  considered  in  their 
action,  as  the  means  by  which  " bond  ” is  effected, 
for  bond  is  the  tying,  as  it  were,  of  bricks  by  one 
or  more  bricks  laid  across  and  nniting  them,  and 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  mortar  placed 
between  them,  which,  filling  the  inequalities  of 
the  bricks  so  placed,  will,  with  a sufficient  weight 
on  the  upper  course,  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  bricks  in  the  under  course  from  being  dragged 
j apart. 

Then  to  consider  whether  thick  or  thin  joints 
j will  more  effectually  achieve  the  bonding,  let  ua 
I consider  the  action  of  two  stretchers  bonding  (in 
j English  bond)  three  “ headers.”  If  the  joint  in 
■ such  case  be  made  thin, — say  ? in.  thick, — then 
I as  the  stretchers  would  bear  2^  in.  on  each  of 
I the  two  outer  ” headers,”  and  the  bonding  con- 
nexion between  them  would  be  the  mortar  nnder 
each  end  of  the  “ stretchers,”  and  in  each  case 
being  in  sectional  area  (taken  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  wall)  equal  2^  in.  by  i in.;  then  such  would 
in  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  two  outer  “headers” 
be  subjected  to  a oompressile  strain  acting  in  a 
direction  (nearly  or  quite)  identical  with  a 
diagonal  to  the  said  area.  Now,  if  wo  were  to 
increase  the  thickness  of  oor  joint,  then  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  wonld  also  increase,  and 
would  consequently  be  unlikely  to  resist  so  great 
a strain  as  tho  shorter  one,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a long  oolumu  will  generally  bear  less 
pressure  than,  a short  one  of  equal  diameter ; 
also  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  shorter 
diagonal,  being  less  than  that  of  the  longer^ 
would  give  it  au  advantage  over  the  latter. 

But  let  us  yet  consider  it  in  another  way : if 
a ^-in.  joint  be  stronger  than  a i-in.  ditto,  then 
why  not  a 1-in.  also  stronger  than  a ^-in.,  and  a 
2-10.  than  a 1-in.,  a 4-in.  than  a 2 in.,  an  8 in. 
than  a 4-in.,  and  so  on  ? Let  us  consider  an  8-in. 
joint,  then  our  old  sectional  area  of  2^  in.  by  ^ in. 
will  become  8 in.  by  2i  in.,  the  8 in.  being  its 
height,  and  consequently  the  mortar  conueot- 
ing  the  ends  of  the  “ stretchers  ” with  the 
“headers”  will  be  easily  cracked;  and  the 
“bond,”  in  this  case,  show  itself  to  be  no  bond 
in  reality,  as  the  strain  would  here  be  a tensile 
one,  and  which  mortar  would  be  unlikely  to 
bear. 

And  again,  if  thick  mortar  joints  be  tho  ele- 
ment of  strength,  why  should  vouasoirs,  or  arch- 
bricks,  be  cut  or  rubbed  for  the  sake  of  strength  ? 
or,  better  still,  why  not  have,  as  before,  joints 
of,  say  8 in.  in  thickness,  or  to  gain  the  utmost 
strength  arches  of  mortar  altogether,  no  bricks 
being  used?  Henry  Ambrose. 

The  clause  enforcing  thin  mortar  joints  seems 
to  me  a relic  of  those  classical  days  when  every 
brick  was  required  to  be  gauged  to  the  same 
size,  and  all  the  joints  tuck-pointed ; and  that 
when  the  architectural  mind  became  emanci- 
pated, the  battle  of  the  styles  was  so  hotly  con- 
tested, that  small  matters  of  detail  were  over- 
looked, and  in  the  routine  of  the  office  the  clause 
has  remained  unchanged  and  unchallenged. 
With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  tho  joint,  I am 
of  opinion  (without  going  into  the  ohemicaL 
properties  of  mortar),  that  the  thick  joint  is 
preferable  if  the  mortar  is  good  : the  bricks 
generally  used  being  of  an  absorbent  nature, 
suck  in  a certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the 
mortar,  which  moisture  is  necessary  for  its  pro- 
per crystallisation  : the  thinner  the  joint  the 
less  resistance  it  can  offer  to  the  snetion  of  tho 
brick,  and  the  loss  quantity  of  moisture  it  cau 
afford  to  lose.  The  thick  joint  retains  its  mois- 
ture until  the  crystallisation  takes  place  : it 
makes  a greater  allowance  for  the  inequalities 
of  the  brick,  and  makes  a much  better  bed  in 
every  respect.  Another  tradition  of  olden  times, 
is  the  practice  of  rubbed  and  gauged  arches  : the 
arch,  instead  appearing  as  strong  as,  and  part 
of,  the  surrounding  work,  has  quite  a cheesy 
effect,  owing  to  the  outer  face  and  protecting 
coat  being  rubbed  off.  If  oor  Gothic  architects 
would  try  the  effect  of  arches  merely  axed  and 
set  in  cement,  the  character  of  many  buildings 
would  be  much  improved. 

C.  N.  Mol.  N. 


I VENTURE  to  say  that  where  the  joints  of  a 
piece  of  brickwork  are  of  an  eqnal  thickness  of 
a 5 in.  throughout,  the  settling  of  the  work  is 
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eqnal,  and  the  joints  being  small,  they  do  nob 
bulge  enough  to  do  any  harm.  Whereas  in  a 
piece  of  brickwork  where  there  are  large  joints, 
the  settling  of  the  work  is  unequal,  and  in  con- 
eequenoe  of  the  quantity  of  mortar,  it  causes  the 
loints  to  yield  to  the  weight  above,  which  makes 
the  joints  bulge  outwards  : so  that  whenever  it 
rains,  the  joints  catch  every  drop  that  may 
trickle  down  the  wall,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
causes  a groat  deal  of  dampness  in  the  walls. 

A Beickiayer, 

THE  FATAL  PANIC  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

A TERRIBLE  Catastrophe  has  occurred  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  Gros- 
venor-street,  Scotland-road,  Liverpool,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  sixteen  persons,  and  injury  to 
others.  While  a drunken  man  was  causing  con- 
fusion in  the  crowded  ohapel  by  vociferations 
about  not  stopping  there  any  longer,  some  person 
unknown,  whether  by  way  of  practical  joke  or 
otherwise,  bawled  out  “ fire,”  and  a complete 
panic  seized  the  congregation.  A rush  was  made 
to  doors  and  windows.  It  appears  that  there  were 
large  doors  opening  ontwards,  with  printed 
directions  to  push  them  open  prominently  posted 
on  them;  bnt  to  these  the  panic  utterly  blinded 
the  people  j and  one  crowd  from  the  chapel  met 
another  from  a school  in  the  same  premises, 
where  another  congregation  had  been  alarmed’ 
by  the  same  idiotical  cry  of  fire,  the  result  being 
that  many  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on,  and 
suffocated. 

HERNE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  ohorch  of  St.  Martin,  at  Herne,  was  re- 
opened after  a rearrangement  of  the  seats  and 
fittings.  Previously  to  the  alterations,  the  chancel 
steps  were  very  steep  and  awkward,  and  the 
floor  had  been  brought  to  within  7^  in.  and  8}  in. 
of  the  seats  of  the  sedilia,  although  these  had 
been  raised  about  4 in.  ; and  though  there  were 
six  of  the  old  stalls  remaining,  these  had  been 
placed  in  such  a position  as  to  render  them  use- 
less for  their  proper  purpose  of  seats  for  those 
conducting  the  services.  The  floor  levels  have 
now  been  remodelled,  rendering  the  steps  of  an 
easier  grade,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony 
with  the  sedilia,  which  have  also  been  restored 
to  their  original  height  j the  pavement  being  laid 
with  Mmton’s  red,  black,  and  buff  tiles,  to 
pattern,  in  place  of  the  old  coarse  red  and  black 
tiles  in  alternate  squares.  The  old  altar-table 
has  been  replaced  by  a new  one  of  oak,  with 
panels  and  tracery,  and  covered  with  an  altar- 
cloth  with  embroidered  super-frontal.  Eight 
new-  stalls  of  oak  have  been  carved  similar  to  the 
ancient  ones,  and,  with  them,  placed  according 
to  the  original  arrangement,  viz.,  with  three 
returning  on  each  aide  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel ; and  the  old  bench  ends,  with  carved 
poppy-heads,  have  been  reframed  with  new  seats 
and  backs.  A new  oak  screen,  with  panels  filled 
with  tracery,  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  chancel.  A fine  organ  (by  Lewis)  has  also 
been  provided.  The  alterations  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dawson, 

London,  architect;  and  the  wood  carving  was 
done  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Herne  Bay. 
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number,  ahouW  be  glanced  at.  la  tbie  we  fully  concur. 
To  take  but  one  branch  ofeditorial  labour— the  arguments 
and  facts  in  favour  of  sanitary  progress ; the  accumulated 
proofs  that  disease  is  dear  and  health  invalcable ; that  the 
one  may  be  averted  and  the  other  secured,  to  the  height- 
eniag  of  human  happiness  and  the  prolongation  of  human 
life  ; and  the  plain  rules  laid  down  to  attain  greater  com- 
fort and  more  length  of  days;— and,  even  bore,  weflnd  our 
contemporary's  columns  amine  well  worthy  exploration. 
There  18,  further,  in  this  article,  a passage  or  iwopocn- 
Jiarly  grateful  to  those  who  have  Cornish  industries  at 
heart,  not  because  the  topic  is  our  own,  but  by  ressou  of 
Us  hopefulness  and  conlidence  in  the  future  Wo  will 
quote  It.  *•*•** 

And,  in  the  hope  that  the  Builder  may  oontinne  to  play  a 
1879  ’ ^ future,  we  wish  it  good  speed  in  the  year 


THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  reply  received  by  the  iDstitntion  of 
Civil  Eogineera,  Col.  Strachey  says  for  the 
Government  of  India, — 

'•  It  hM  been  a subject  of  much  regret  to  the  Governor- 
Oeneral  in  Council,  that  serious  misunderstanding  of  the 
intention  of  this  notification  should  have  ari»en  among 
civil  engineers,  both  m this  country  and  inEoaland  His 
Kxcolleucy  in  Council,  when  infurmed  that  miaconeepti'— 
had^oecurred,  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a circular  ordei 


TENDERS:  KITE’S.NEST  FARM  ESTATE 
HASTINGS. 

8iB,--In  August  last  an  advertisement  appeared  in  your 
paper  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  roads,  fences,  &o., 
on  the  above  estate,  andfor  which  at  least  five  or  six  compe- 
tent and  responsible  contractors  from  London  submitted 
reasonable  estimates,  also  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
other  parts.  Tenders  haviog  been  duly  sent  in 
at  the  appointed  time,  parlies  were  then  informed  that  the 
successful  person  would  be  written  to,  and  others  would  see 
the  result  iu  the  Suii'/er.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case 
and  for  nearly  five  months  no  result  could  be  known  ; but, 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  a person  has  been  accepted, 
he  not  having  snbmitted  any  estimate  amo^g^t  the  rest  at 
the  _ lime  invited  for.  However,  such  being  the  case- 
setting  aside  the  length  of  time  parties  have  been  kept  in 
suspense  in  knowing  the  result;— the  expense,  which  was 
not  a nominal  one,  to  obtain  all  particulars,  visit  the 
place,  make  estimates,  &o.,— I ask,  is  not  this  not  only 
great  injustice,  but  scandalous  treatment,  to  put  persona 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  to  respond  to  an  advertisement 
for  a mere  nominal  competition?  Tour  giving  this  pub- 
licity  will  greatly  oblige  a few  of  the  UirsuccBsaFPL, 


THE  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

We  have  received  a long  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Bell,  to  whom  the  chief  premium  waa 

I”  I rnlwn  aesigt,,  in 

assure  the  civil  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  Govern-  > 8 letter  m our  impression 

meat  in  India,  that  nothing  bad  been  further  from  the  the  2/th  of  November  last.  The  lensth  of 
intention  of  the  6ovfirnnr.G..Tinrnl  .;i  .1 .i  -,  . , . . . . ..  ® 


uuiuing  ona  Dl mo 

iQteniion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  than  to 
impute  unworthy  practices  to  the  profession.  A copv  of 
this  circular  is  annexed. 

His  Excellency  in  CouncUmoat  fully  accepts  the  dedara- 
Don  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  the  principles  which  are  recognised  by  ihe 
profession  lu  relation  to  the  payments  they  receive  for 
their  services,  and  ho  desires  to  add  that  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  this  subject,  and  that  the  notification  specifically  and 
exclusively  referred  to  the  receipt  of  oommission  which 
was  a /eyUiniale  source  of  emolument,  as  being  arecogniaed 
practice.’’  « ^ m 

The  Goveroment  made  a very  blameable  mis- 
Btatemeot,  to  which  we  early  drew  public  atfcen- 
tion,  aud  have  got  out  of  it  in  the  best  way 
they  could. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  MIDDLE  CLASS 
IDIOT  ASYLUM. 

’o  reference  to  this 

competition,  that  Mr.  A.  YV  aterhouse  is  now  engaged  in 
examining  the  designs,  having  been  nominated  consulting 
architect,  by  a large  majority  of  the  competitors. 

Ihe  plans  wUl  be  exhibited  in  the  Athentcum  Hall 
Birmingham,  on  Monday,  January  Jlst,  and  the  five 
foUowmg  days.  Cards  to  view  may  be  had  from  me. 

W.  G.  Blatcji,  Secretary. 


uuoiK.uu  ui  ivuvemuer  lattt.  xne  lengtn  ot 
time  that  has  elapsed  justifies  us  in  declining  to 
print  it. 


A NOTE  FROM  TORONTO. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  THE  LAND’S  END. 
We  find  the  following  hearty  expressions  in 
the  Coinish  Ttlegrapli.  As  a spontaneous  out- 
break of  kindly  feeling,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
it ; — 

“A  firm  grasp  and  vigorous  shake  of  the  band,  if  they 
be  cordial,  are  good  at  all  times ; but  at  no  season  can 
they  be  more  fit  than  now,  when  mind  and  body,  after  a 
too  brief  season  of  rest,  must  be  girded  up  'for  une  more 
stage  of  life’s  journey.  Distance,  in  these  days  is  no 
barrier  to  a prompt  and  hearty  eipresiion  cf  good  wishes  • 
r V.  ^ whisper  with  the  suddenness  of 

Lghtnmg,  and  the  pen’s  ult.-rance8  are  conveyed  hun- 
dreds  ot  miles  in  a tew  hours.  Moved  thereto  by  its  first 
article  for  the  year  1870,  we  send  our  hearty  good  wishes 
to  our  contemporary,  the  Builder,  from  whom,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  we  have  derived,  week  after  week,  some- 
thing ^uable  in  the  way  of  art  instrueiion  or  practical 
bint.  For  twenty-seven  years  our  friend  has  laboured 
♦k  those  who  plan  and  those  who  construct 

the  edifices  ol  the  present  day.  Seeking  to  elevate  and 
enlarge  the  views  ot  the  one  class,  and  to  advance  the 
eoeial  arid  material  position  of  the  other,  with  intelligence 
BO  broad  that  the  world  is  ransacked  lor  all  that  may  In- 
struct; with  heart  so  large  that  every  kind  of  art  and 
handicraft  has  its  interests  studied  ; and  with  eye  soiuicro- 
Bcopic  that  no  event  within  its  sphere  transpires,  even  iu 
A®’'"®*’  but  the  DuUdtr  sees  it, 

Br,ont  ,t  friend  is  both  prosperous  and  re- 

jected. For  tynty.five  years  the  present  editor  has 
esIimaL  of  perfect  truth  that  if  a right 

^ ‘*>8  coadjutoFS  and  himself  be  re- 

quu-ed,  the  volumes  they  have  produced,  and  not  a single 


Sir,— I have  been  a constant  reader  of  the  Builder  for 
many  years,  the  numbers  of  which  have  so  accumulated  as 
to  torm  almost  a bbrary  of  themaelvea.  I am  an  old 
worn-out  architect  and  have  retired  to  a snug  retreat  on 
the  north  shure  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  look  as  regularly  for 

my  Builder  every  week  as  my  Sunday's  dinner  ^ ^ 

The  number  tor  November  Gtb,  1869.  was  partioularlv 
f “ referred  to  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent, 

la  18-2  1 Jelc  London  on  a tour  through  Kent  in  search  of 
employment,  having  a letter  of  introduction  to  a well- 
known  barns^r  of  the  name  of  Scudamore,  residing  at 
Maidstone.  He  kindly  recommended  me  to  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  works  at  Leeds  Castle,  who  employed  me 
as  timekeeper.  I remained  there  but  a few  months  as  I 

“"r*  “f  “ “■« 

I emigrated  to  Canada  ten  yean  afterwards,  and  was 
lortunato  enough  to  gam  the  good  opinion  of  the  then 
Governor,  Sir  John  Colhorne,  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
^ n Toronto).  In  1333  I erected  a i ilia  lor  the 
Hon.  C.  Widmer,  M.D.,  whose  wife  was  related  to  the 
Martins  of  Leeds  Castle.  The7  were  the  only  persons 
that  I ever  met  who  knew  anything  of  that  castle. 

I was  present  with  the  four  men  when,  on  removing  the 
last  piece  of  the  oak  floor  of  the  Queen’s  Wardrobe 
(described  in  theButWer) ; the  chestnut  oak  girders,  wbrnh 
crossed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  so  rotten  that  they 
broke  wUh  the  weight  of  t-be  men  who  were  at  work  upon 
r • Tic  l>ut  the  men  received 

frightful  wounds  on  their  legs  by  CalliDg  upon  the  points 
of  the  splintered  oak  floonngwbieh  sroocf  upon  end  in 
the  room  below.  I escaped  by  jumping  into  tho  recess 
ot  a window.  I was  also  present  at  the  erection  of  the 
temporary  bridge  across  the  miat  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  debn>  of  that  part  of  the  castle  which  was  pulled  down 
i was  also  present  when  the  moat  waa  riragged  and  alar^^e 

1 a day  or  two  before,  and  when 

caught  the  mark  waa  clearly  visible 

I have  requested  my  stationer  to  procure  for  me  Mr 
Martin  8 “ History  of  the  Castle.”  me  mr. 

Mary’s,  Cambridge,"  page  969,  of  the 
fvQR  k number,  ftouthey  tells  that  in  the  year 

Bob  Maximus 

changes^  minutes.  It  consisted  of  0,699 

This  reminds  me  of  a tomb  inLeeds  churchyard,  erected 
T ten  celebrated  bell-ringers  who  rang  for, 

I think.  39  hours  without  stopping.  The  whole  ac.ount 
was  quite  legible  on  the  tomb,  for  I read  it  forty-seven 
years  ago  ; so  fresh  18  it  iu  my  memory  that  I know  the 
who  called  tho  Bobs  was  over  seventy  years  of  age 
one  of  your  correspondents  will  gratify  a garrulous 
— man  by  publishing  a true  account  of  the  Leeds  bell- 
ringers who  have  slept  in  Leeds  churchyard  for,  I think 
seventy  years,  most  of  your  readers  will  be  pleased  and 
G.  Howard. 

P.e.  I send  you  two  views  of  the  Toronto  Lunatic 
Asylum,  erected  by  mo  for  the  Government  twenty  years 


FOREIGN  LOANS— A MISTAKE. 

You  have  done  good  servico  in  warning  the 
British  public  against;  that  delusive  investment 
in  the  sinking  funds  of  Foreign  Loans,  There  ia 
an  incredible  amount  in  millioos  that  has  been 
lost  in  Spanish,  Mexican,  North  American,  and 
other  State  stocks.  In  one  repudiating  State, 
Indiana,  the  writer  lost  1,5004,  Bnt  nothing 
will  warn  the  fools  ever  ready  to  *'  rash  in.” 

A loan  is  now  in  the  market  for  12,000,0004., 
ostensibly  for  railways ; but  how  know  we  bat 
that  this  may  furnish  a hostile  power  with 
means  of  attack  ? At  all  events,  these  loans,  on 
the  first  approach  of  difficulties,  become  well- 
nigh  unnegotiable ; and  there  must  ever  be  the 
greatest  amount  of  risk  attending  them. 

Proper  national  works,  undertaken  on  a sure 
basis  and  with  care,  should  be  fostered  by  our 
paternal  Government,  ever  engaged  in  party 
squabbles. 

The  landowners  will  very  soon  be  found  coming 
forward  offering  land  to  railway  companies  if 
they  will  simply  treble  the  value  of  that 
adjoining  by  running  a line  of  railway  through 
Paulatim, 

BARRACK  ARRANGEMENTS. 

A PAPER  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Sfcallard,  to  the 
Social  Science  Association  (Mr.  R.  Rawlinson, 
C.E.,  C.B.,  in  the  ohair),  " On  the  Construction 
of  Barracks  in  reference  to  the  Physical  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  the  Soldier.”  Dr.  Scallard 
said  that  he  had  to  lay  before  them  some 
objections  which  he  had  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment against  tho  principle  upon  which  the  most 
complete  barracks  are  constructed,  and  to  submit 
suggestions  to  insure  comfort  to  the  soldier,  in- 
ducing  a better  class  to  enlist  at  less  cost  than  at 
present.  As  a rule,  commanding  officers  pre- 
ferred the  establishment  of  large  barrack-rooms 
to  contain  at  least  twenty-five  men;  while  the 
soldiers  themselves,  tired  of  constant  association 
with  a number  of  their  comrades,  and,  in  fact 
continual  life  in  public,  would  like  to  be  more 
private.  Dr.  Stallard  drew  attention  to  evil 
effects  from  the  constant  association  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  men,  in  tho  absence  of  all  privacy, 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  any  high  stand- 
ard of  discipline  or  moral  tone  among  so  many. 
As  a rule,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  case  that  one 
bad  man  was  more  likely  to  bring  the  whole  down 
to  his  own  degradation  than  a good  man  was  to 
raise  them  to  his,  and  he  attributed  to  the  con- 
stant and  enforced  association  of  the  soldiers  a 
great  deal  of  their  partiality  for  the  canteen 
and  the  public-house.  As  a remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  Dr.  Stallard  suggested  that 
barracks  should  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  convict  prisons,  and  so  provide  for  each  man 
a separate  cell  or  apartment  for  his  own  use 
at  night.  Thus,  let  us  here  remark,  the  treat- 
ment of  our  soldiers,  like  that  of  our  poor,  would 
be  more  humane  and  proper  if  it  were  brought  up 
to  the  standard  of  our  treatment  of  scoundrel 
convicts.  Dr.  Stallard  fonnd,  moreover,  that  the 
coat  of  barracks,  as  at  present  constructed,  was 
not  leas  than  604.  per  man ; whereas  the  cells  of 
prisoners  on  the  corridor  plan  cost  only  184.  per 
man.  He  was  convinced  that  the  men  as- 
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Booiated  with  each  other  during  the  day  would 
prefer  to  be  private  at  night.  The  separate 
Bystem  would  improve,  their  health  and  morals, 
and  would  enable  the  officers  to  exercise  a more 
strict  supervision  over  individuals  than  could  be 
practised  under  the  present  general  system.  In 
a discussion  which  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  it  was  mentioned  that  partitions  had  been 
introduced  wilh  good  effect  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments of  public  schools.  The  partitions  need  not 
necessarily  be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling;  and  it 
was  generally  agreed  that,  whether  the  corridor 
Bystem  was  adopted  or  not,  improvement  in 
barrack  accommodation  is  greatly  necessary. 


LADDEES  FOE  FIEES. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  the  disastrous  and 
fatal  result  of  the  fire  at  Eiohmond,  one  of  the 
London  papers  states  that  “ Mr.  Lever,  the 
manager,  and  Simpson,  the  clerk,  were  both  at 
the  windows,  calling  loudlg  for  ladders;"  and 
further  adds,  that,  “Mingey,  the  oellarman, 
knowing  there  was  a fifty-aix-round  ladder  in 
the  yard  of  the  new  hotel,  got  the  two  police- 
men present  to  go  with  him  to  fetch  it,  but  their 
united  efforts  were  insufficient  to  remove  it." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  the  days  of  such  anti- 
quated and  inconvenient  ladders  at  present  in 
use  are  gone  by,  and  that  ladders  light  and  port- 
able, composed  of  tubular  iron,  galvanised,  might 
be  economically  constructed  in  short  lengths,  and 
fitted  together,  or  taken  to  pieces  in  a few 
seconds,  by  two  persons,  at  most ; such  ladders, 
in  addition  to  general  use,  to  be  supplied  to  all 
hotels,  in  a similar  manner  as  ladders  are  to  the 
magnificent  hotels  in  Now  York,  vi2.,  fixed  from 
some  of  the  top-floor  windows  in  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, and  reaching  within  12  ft.  from  the  ground. 
There  may  be  some  such  ladder  combining  the 
qualities  I have  described,  at  present  made  in 
this  country.  A S-^fety  L.a.ddee. 


SEWAGE  AND  STEATEGY. 

Yoim  correspondent,  “ M.  P.  T.,”  has  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  the  subject  referred  to  under  the 
above  heading, — viz.,  that  the  “Enemy”  in 
advancing  up  the  Thames  upon  Loudon,  could 
bung  up  our  sewage  outlet  at  Barking  Creek,  and 
thus  poison  London. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  such  a grandly 
organised  scheme  for  the  concentration  of  filth, 
and  in  the  “weakness”  suggested  by  your  cor- 
respondent is  our  very  safety, 

The  sewage  of  London,  North  and  South, 
suddenly  discharged  upon  an  advancing  fleet 
would  inevitably  produce  a panic  and  a retreat, 
or  death  by  poison. 

We  have  to  thank  your  correspondent’s  fears 
for  the  discovery  of  a new  defence  for  the 
metropolis.  L.  A. 


HOLY  TEINITY  CHURCH,  BARNSTAPLE. 

The  new  chnrch  of  Holy  Trinity,  at  Barn- 
staple, in  Devon,  has  been  opened  by  Dr.  Temple, 
bishop  of  Exeter.  The  church  was  originally 
built  in  1846,  but  owing  to  its  defective  con- 
struction, fell  so  quickly  to  decay  that  the  whole 
of  if,  save  only  the  tower,  has  been  entirely  re- 
built. The  tower  is  a Perpendicular  one,  stand- 
ing 130  ft.  high.  It  was  somewhat  higher,  but 
has  been  lowered  some  feet,  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  scaffoldiEg  erected  for  that 
purpose  to  carve  the  blocks  left  for  ornamental 
purposes  at  the  time  of  its  construction.  The 
new  church,  which  is  cruciform,  follows  nearly 
the  plan  of  the  old  walls ; with  an  extension 
westward  of  a few  feet,  aud  eastward  by  the 
addition  of  an  apse,  The  nave,  instead  of  being 
as  before,  in  one  single  span,  with  walls  com- 
paratively low,  is  now  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  central  part  has  lofty  walls,  forming  a clear- 
story, into  which  the  old  nave  windows  are  in- 
corporated, with  new  hooded  curtain-ribs  on  the 
inside.  There  are  now  narrow  side  aisles,  with 
small  two-light  windows,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  on  either  side,  of  Hatherleigh 
and  Ham-hill  stone,  with  moulded  capitals.  The 
chancel  aisles  are  covered  with  double  roof  trans- 
versely, and  there  is  a narrow  aisle  to  these,  con- 
necting them  with  the  nave  aisles  by  transverse 
arches.  The  old  roof  timbers  are  reconstructed, 
and  the  carved  angels  are  naed  again  for  the 
corbels,  but  the  apsidal  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
carried  on  small  vauhiog-shafts  with  carved 
capitals.  The  old  pews  are  reconstrncted  into 
open  benches,  and  the  chancel  is  fitted  with 
stalls.  The  chancel  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 


A memorial  window  in  stained  glass  in  the  south 
aisle  is  from  a design  of  the  architect ; another 
is  in  course  of  erection  for  the  east  window, 
by  Messrs.  Powell.  In  the  west  window  some 
coloured  glass  is  introduced.  The  stonework  of 
this  window  is  made  of  the  old  work,  but  re- 
duced from  seven  lights  to  five.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Hartnoll,  Pulsford,  & Cox.  The 
carving  of  the  tower  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  White, 
Loudon, 


LONDON  COEN  EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 

As  one  of  the  architects  invited  to  prepare  a 
design  for  rebuilding  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
Mark.lane,Mr.  John  Whichcord  found  itnecessary 
to  address  a letter  to  the  committee  on  certain  ob- 
jectionable points  in  the  conditions,  especially  as 
to  the  ciroomstance  that  while  the  selected  archi- 
tect’s design  would  be  rejected  if  it  could  not 
be  carried  out  for  an  amount  within  10  per  cent, 
of  the  sum  named  (20,000Z.),  the  light  and  air 
rights  of  adjoining  tenants  might  lead  to  a large 
expenditure,  if  not  prevent  the  building  being 
carried  out  altogether.  The  committee  removed 
one  of  the  objections  taken,  but  refused  to  make 
any  arrangements  as  to  the  latter ; and  Mr. 
Whichcord  therefore  declined  to  compete. 

Other  competitors  will  do  well  to  keep  this 
question  of  oompensatioDS  in  mind. 


NEW  POLICE  STATION,  IPSWICH. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Ipswich  last 
week  it  was  resolved  that  the  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  architect,  Lowes- 
toft, for  the  new  police-station  in  Ipswich,  should 
be  accepted  by  the  county,  and  the  same  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  forthwith. 

The  arrangement  on  the  ground  floor  gives 
accommodation  for  the  Petty  Sessions,  with 
magistrates’  retiring-rooms,  attorney  and  wit- 
nesses’ rooms,  lavatory,  and  so  on.  At  the  rear 
of  the  above,  provision  is  made  for  six  cells,  con- 
tiguous to  which  is  the  constables’  sitting-room, 
coat-room,  bedding  store,  and  the  usual  offices. 
The  superintendent’s  department  contains  par- 
lour, living-room,  kitchen,  and  five  bedrooms, 
with  infirmary  for  sick  prisoners  if  required. 
The  constables  are  provided  with  five  bedrooms, 
reached  by  a separate  staircase  from  that  used 
by  the  superintendent.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
mence the  works  immediately  the  plans  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


CHURCH  BELLS  AND  CHANGE  RINGING. 

A LECTURE  on  this  subject  was  lately  delivered 
at  the  Bury  Athenaeum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Raven,  B.D.,  head-master  of  Yarmouth  Gram- 
mar School.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  new 
president,  Lord  John  Hervey.  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman, having  introduced  the  subject,  said 
there  was  no  metal  which  would  not  give 
a musical  sound  in  some  shape  or  other,  yet 
bells  from  the  earliest  times  seemed  to  have 
been  made  of  pretty  nearly  the  same  material — 
common  bronze.  At  first,  however,  they  were 
not  cast,  but  hammered  into  shape,  and  of  coarse 
nothing  like  musio  could  possibly  be  got  out  of 
them.  He  was  not  certain  when  the  casting  of 
bells  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  but 
certainly  before  the  Conquest.  The  present 
mode  of  casting  was  much  the  same  as  that 
made  use  of  centuries  ago.  About  the  year  1000 
there  must  have  been  a great  many  bells  in  Eng- 
land. There  were  no  bells  in  this  district,  how- 
ever, of  very  great  antiquity.  The  oldest, 
perhaps,  was  one  at  Wordwell,  a queer,  long- 
shaped  bell,  with  no  date  upon  it,  so  that  they 
could  not  judge  correctly  of  its  age.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  on  bells  were  very  amusing ; 
there  was  one  on  a bell,  in  Ickworbh  Churob, 
made  by  a man  named  Pleasant,  at  Sudbury, 
which  was  rather  a puff : — 

“ Henry  Pleasant  has  at  last 
Made  as  good  as  can  be  cast,” 

Another  was: — 

“ Henry  Pleasant  did  me  ran 
Id  the  year  Bereoteen  hundred  and  one,” 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  were  historically 
valuable,  as,  for  instance,  this  : — “ I was  oast  in 
the  year  of  plague,  war,  and  fire,  1666.”  lu 
later  bells  the  churchwardens’  names  were  put 
in  as  well  as  the  foaoders,  but  in  the  present 
time,  he  was  glad  to  say,  they  got  wholesome  in- 
scriptions, not  superstitious  invocations,  such  as 
“ Praise  the  Lord,”  “ Give  thanks  to  God,”  &o. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aikton  {near  TTtpfon). — The  old  parish  church 
at  Aikton,  which  has  recently  undergone  a re- 
novation, has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
The  old  chnrch  is  a very  ancient  structure,  and 
appears  to  have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
edifice  of  still  greater  antiquity;  but  of  the 
anterior  church  there  is  no  historical  record. 
The  remains  which  still  exist  exhibit  rather  a 
good  example  of  the  Norman  style.  The  present 
chnrch,  which  is  composed  of  a nave,  aisle,  and 
chancel,  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Before  the  recent  improve- 
ments the  church  had  fallen  into  a deplorable- 
state  of  decay.  It  was,  in  fact,  a complete 
wreck,  and  was  damp  and  unwholesome.  The 
old  oak  beams  of  the  nave  had  been  covered, 
probably  some  century  ago,  by  a flat-plastered 
ceiling  only  13  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  floor  was 
flagged,  and  very  damp ; the  pews  were  of  a very 
unsightly  description,  and  much  dilapidated, 
while  the  pulpit, — a structure  of  a rather  un- 
comely appearance, — was  stationed  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave.  Modern  windows,  of  by  no  means 
ornamental  construction,  in  the  nave  and  aisle 
walls  increased  the  unprepossessing  appearance 
of  the  place;  while  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
including  the  pillars  between  the  nave  aud 
aisle,  which  were  of  good  dressed  stone,  were 
whitewashed.  All  this,  however,  has  now  been 
changed.  The  church  has  been  repewed  with 
open  benches  placed  on  a wood  floor.  The 
passage  has  been  flagged  and  the  chancel  floor 
has  been  relaid  with  ornamental  encaustic  tiles. 
The  north  and  south  walls  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  old  windows  have  been  replaced  by 
grouped  lancet  windows,  in  the  style  in  which 
the  church  was  originally  built.  An  entirely 
new  roof  has  been  put  upon  the  aisles ; and  in 
the  nave  and  chancel  the  plaster  ceiling  has 
given  place  to  heavy  oak  timbers,  at  an  altitude 
double  that  of  the  previous  ceiling.  When  the 
old  roof  was  removed,  a somewhat  singular 
phenomenon  was  brought  to  light,  exhibiting 
rather  a cariosity  in  church  architecture.  All 
the  tiles  were  fastened  together  with  portions  of 
the  shank  bones  of  sheep.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Birkett,  of  Carlisle,  architect.  Mr.  Pearson, 
of  Wigton,  had  the  joinering ; Messrs.  Roper  & 
Beaty,  of  Dalston,  the  masonry ; Mr.  Wilson 
Bell,  of  Wigton,  the  painting  and  plumbing  ; and 
Mr.  Joseph  Fell,  of  Wigton,  the  slating. 

Albury. — A full  choral  morning  and  evening 
service  has  been  held  at  Albury  Church,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  and 
chancel.  The  new  chancel  has  been  erected  at 
the  coat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
improvements  in  the  nave,  if  not  its  reconstruc- 
tion, it  is  expected  will  take  place  next  year. 
The  present  improvement — that  of  the  erection 
of  a new  organ,  in  a new  chancel,  with  artisti- 
cally designed  roof, — is  a step  towards  intro- 
I dneing  church  architecture  in  a purer  form  into 
I Albury.  The  new  chancel  is  from  the  designs 
! of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield.  The  windows  are  filled 
after  designs  by  Lady  Rokewood  Gage.  The 
three  at  the  east  are  memorials  of  her  ladyship’s 
father,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.  An  oak  screen 
separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  This,  and 
the  oak  stalls,  were  made  by  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  work,  Mr.  lokpen,  of  Abinger. 

Bedhanipton. — The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  has 
been  ro-opened,  after  undergoing  extensive 
alterations.  The  work  was  commenced  about  a 
; year  ago,  when  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  of  London, 

I architect,  after  making  a survey,  reported  that 
' to  carry  out  the  repairs  and  alterations  most 
j necessary  a sum  of  650Z.  would  be  required  for 
^ the  repair  of  that  portion  of  the  church  the 
^ expense  of  which  would  fall  upon  the  parish. 
In  June  the  contractors,  Messrs.  W.  Moore,  H. 
Carreli,  and  M.  Osborn,  of  Havant,  commenced 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  walls  were  cleansed 
of  stucco  and  pointed  ; a new  bell-turret,  a porch, 
and  a new  vestry  were  erected  ; the  pulpit  was 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a carved  one 
of  modern  style;  a reading-desk  was  provided? 
gas  laid  on  in  the  plaoe  of  the  dips  formerly 
used  ; and  many  alterations,  improvements,  and 
additions  were  made.  The  principal  feature  in 
the  church  now  is  a stained-glass  window,  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  P.  J.  Lightfoot  and  Richard 
Hewitt,  of  London,  and  executed  by  the  firm  of 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London,  the 
subjects  represented  being  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Last  Supper. 

Maidstone. — The  Free  Church  of  St.  James, 
Maidstone,  a mission  church  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  has  been  opened  by  license  from  the  Arch- 
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bishop.  The  building  is  of  brick,  capable  of 
holding  200  persons,  all  the  seats  being  free. 
The  walls  internally  are  built  of  white  brick,  rod 
and  blue  Staffordshire  bricks beiogintrodnced  in 
the  arches  and  elsewhere.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
group  of  four  lanoet  windows,  the  arches  of 
which  are  supported  by  red  shafts,  having  Bath 
stone  bases  and  caps,  the  latter  left  in  block  for 
carving ; the  whole  window  being  enclosed  by 
an  arch  in  red  brick.  The  west  end  has  a large 
circular  window  in  the  gable ; and  below  it 
right  and  left  are  coupled  lancet  windows : 
between  them  is  the  entrance.  The  western 
gable  end  is  surmounted  by  a bell-cot  in  Bath 
atone,  in  which  is  hung  a bell  cast  by  Messrs. 
Warner  & Sons,  of  London.  The  church  is 
warmed  on  a patent  principle  by  a Gill  stove 
sunk  under  the  floor.  The  lighting  is  by  gas, 
for  which  gaseliers  have  been  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  building,  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Hubert  Benstead,  and  they  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Golding,  of  this  town. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Henry  Bridge, 

Asterley. — A new  mission  school  church  at 
Asterley,  a small  outlying  hamlet  of  the  parish 
of  Pontesbury,  has  been  opened.  The  church 
is  a simple  and  unpretending  structure  of  brick  ' 
built  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  having  an 
apsidal  chancel.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
60  ft.,  and  its  width  18  ft.  The  nave  is  divided 
into  five  bays  marked  externally  by  deep  but- 
tresses,  and  having  coupled  single-light  windows 
in  each,  whilst  the  chancel  has  loftier  single- 
light  windows  breaking  up  into  the  roof  by 
gablets.  At  the  western  end  a bell-cote,  termi- 
nated  by  a wrought-iron  cross,  distinctly  marks 
the  character  of  the  building;  and  the  porch,  of 
timber  construction,  occupies  the  westernmost 
bay  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  Internally 
the  walla  are  left  unplastered,  and  the  warm  ap- 
pearance  of  the  brickwork  forms  a variation  to 
the  usual  whitewash.  The  roof  is  an  open  one. 
The  chancel  is  formed  by  a raised  step,  on  which 
is  placed  a perforated  low  screen  of  woodwork, 
behind  which  are  seats  for  the  choir,  of  a more 
ornamental  character  than  those  of  the  nave. 
Beyond  the  choir  rises  the  sacrarium,  elevated 
three  steps  above  the  nave  floor.  The  sacrarium 
and  choir  are  laid  with  Shropshire  tiles,  from 
Messrs.  Maw’s  works  at  Benthal.and  the  central 
window  of  the  apse  is  filled  with  a stained-glass 
window,  having  for  its  subject  the  Crucifixion  of 
onr  Lord.  The  church  is  nominally  constructed 
to  accommodate  only  125  persons,  but  180  found 
•sitting  or  standing  room  in  it  at  the  opening. 
The  edifice  has  been  built  by  Mr.  B.  Yates,  of 
Shifnal,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  PauU  & 
Robinson,  of  Manchester.  The  fittings,  some  of 
which  are  available  for  school  purposes,  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Sidebotbam  & Co.,  of  Man- 
Chester.  The  altar  furniture  was  made  from  the 
architect’s  design  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Miller,  of 
Birmingham;  and  Messrs.  Edmuudson,  of  Man- 
chester, supplied  the  stained  glass,  also  from  the 
architect’s  drawings.  The  font  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Yates,  the  contractor.  The  site  on  which 
the  church  stands  was  given  by  Mr.  Henrv 
Gardner,  of  Westley. 

Baictry.  — Harworth  Church  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service  after  restoration.  Mr. 

C.  J.  Neale,  of  High  Oakham,  near  Mansfield 
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the  tower;  by  which  means  the  general  effect  of 
the  building  will  be  more  spacious.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  sit- 
tings, BO  as  to  move  the  “ Red  Maids,”  who  now 
crowd  close  upon  the  altar-rails,  further  back 
into  the  building.  The  local  Times  hears  it  is 
contemplated  to  have  large  repairs  and  additions 
made  to  the  organ,  before  it  is  re-erected.  The 
cost  of  the  whole,  it  is  estimated,  will  not  much 
exceed  500?.  The  matter  will  again  be  brought 
before  the  council  before  the  plana  are  con 
firmed. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Baldock.  — Por  a proposed  town-hall  for 
Baldock  donations  amounting  to  upwaids  of 
800?.  have  been  promised.  It  has,  however, 
been  resolved  that  a site  shall  not  bo  purchased 
nnt'.l  1,000?.  have  been  subscribed. 

Richnansworth. — The  completion  of  the  new 
town-hall  has  been  celebrated  by  a public  dinner. 
The  new  building  has  been  erected  by  a limited 
liability  company  (with  shares  of  5?.  each)  on 
the  Jsite  of  the  old  market-house,  which  had 
stood  for  many  years  in  a most  dilapidated  and 
unsightly  condition.  The  present  structure  is 
built  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  assembly-room  is  5G  ft.  long,  27  ft. 
wide,  and  about  22  ft.  high.  It  is  well  lighted, 
having  five  windows  an  each  side.  The  roof  is 
light,  being  a hammer-beam  roof  with  an  inter- 
tie  of  wrought  iron.  There  are  stone  corbels 
supporting  the  roof,  which  will  be  carved  when 
the  funds  permit.  The  artificial  illumination  is 
furnished  by  two  sun-lights.  The  hall  will 
accommodate  4(X)  persons,  or  about  350  after 
deducting  the  space  necessary  for  a platform  and 
gangway.  There  is  an  ante-room  at  its  southern 
end,  and  at  its  northern  end  a magistrates’  room, 
nearly  30  ft.  long,  and  abont  15  ft.  wide.  In 
addition  to  these  rooms,  there  are  two  other 
ante-rooms  and  a “ cottage”  for  the  hall-keeper 
to  live  in.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick 
and  Bath  atone,  and  over  the  entrance-doorway 
is  a gable-turret,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place 
a clock.  The  cost  of  the  erection  has  been  about 
1,200?.  Mr.  Arthur  Allom,  of  Westminster,  was 
the  architect.  The  contract  was  divided  between 
Mr.  T.  Holland  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Hudson,  bnilders, 
Rickraanaworth.  Mr.  A.  Allom  was  the  architect 
of  Lord’s  Grand  Stand. 

Hartshill. — The  new  buildings  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Infirmary  at  Hartshill  have  been 
opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The 
high  sheriff  opened  the  proceedings  by  presenting 
an  appropriate  address,  to  which  her  Grace  re- 
sponded  in  an  able  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  said  “ I trust  that  I may  be  allowed 
earnestly  to  commend  the  claims  of  this  house 
of  mercy  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  iu  this 
neighbourhood,  who  may  have  the  honour  of 
ministering,  by  her  personal  presence  or  other- 
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3,600?.  The  plans  and  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared and  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary, 
rorZc.— After  the  conclusion  of  business  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  E.  Carr 
said  there  was  now  a prospect  of  having  a covered 
market  erected  in  this  city,  as  the  corporation 
would  apply  for  an  Act  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  There  had  been  a great  fight  as  to 
where  the  market  should  be  placed.  The  site 
had  been  determined  upon,  but  he  heard  with 
very  great  regret  that  there  was  a sort  of  oppo- 
sition to  having  a covered  market  on  that  site 
at  all.  He,  however,  trusted  that  there  were  no 
persons,  either  in  or  out  of  York,  who  were 
really  bent  upon  opposing  this  desirable  scheme, 
considering  that  a covered  market  had  been 
wanted  for  so  many  years. 

Bast  Retford. — The  new  Temperance-hall,  in 
Chapel-gate,  for  the  Band  of  Hope  and  Tern- 
perance  Society,  has  been  opened.  The  building 
was  formerly  used  by  the  Exchange-street  Tern- 
perance  Society,  bub  was  bought  by  the  Chapel- 
gate  Society  for  300?.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy, 
of  Lincoln,  were  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plans  for  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  building,  and  under  the  direction  of  these 
architects  the  works  have  been  carried  ont  by 
the  contractors,  Mr.  Liller,  carpenter;  Messrs. 
Bailey,  gasfitters,  &o. ; and  Mr.  Pollard,  decorator 
and  painter.  The  main  hall  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  500  persona.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  a number  of  statuettes  placed  round 
the  wall,  and  each  bearing  two  lights.  There 
are  a workmen’s  reading-room,  committee  and 
waiting  rooms,  one  of  which,  behind  the  stage, 
can  be  turned  into  an  orchestra  at  small  trouble. 


FROM  SCOTLAND, 

Buchhjvie. — The  new  waterworks,  which  have 
just  been  completed, at Buckly vie, have  been  inan- 
gurated.  The  village,  till  the  present  time,  has 
been  supplied  with  water  from  a brook  which  runs 
along  by  its  side ; bat  about  two  years  ago  a water 
company  was  formed.  A spring  on  Upper  Caithley 
Farm,  from  which  the  water  is  principally  ob- 
tained, was  measured,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  supply  from  it,  amounting  to  2,000 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  adequate 
for  the  demands  of  the  population,  which  num- 
bers about  350.  The  grouud  was  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm,  jun.,  B.ilfron  ; and  esti- 
mates having  been  procured,  it  was  seen  that 
the  supply  might  be  obtained  at  a cost  of  about 
150?.  The  capital  was  soon  subscribed,  in  1?. 
shares,  by  upwards  of  twenty  shareholders;  and 
the  contract  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Merrilees,  plumber,  &c.,  Stirling.  The  contract 
embraced  the  laying  down  of  1,231  yards  of 
24-in.  cast-iron  pipe,  and  134  yards  of  14.in.  pipe, 
the  erection  of  wells,  construction  of  cistern,  &c. 
presence  or  oDner-  T‘^®'^«'t?”8  0o]lected  from  the  spring  which  rises 
wise,  to  its  suffering  occupants.  I most  also  Burn,  and  runs  about  50  yards 

venture  to  express  the  hope  that  no  feelinus  of  cistern;  it  is  then  oonveyed  through 

sectarianism,  arising  from  divisions  amon^ftiose  some  places  8 ft.  deep,  down  to 

who  differ  in  forms  only,  may  be  allowed  to  Jha  Culbowie-road,  and  into  the  village.  The 
weaken  the  unanimity  required  for  the  anpoort  f*^*'*®  and  the  pressure  is  good.  It 

of  this  charity.  I will  with  the  greatest  ^ thought  that  a water-rate  of  la.  will  amply 

pleasure  convey  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  ' of  the  resi- 

i./.  d.  i>eaie,  oi  High  Uakham,  near  Mansfield,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  the  intelli<'enc6  of  ■ 
was  engaged  as  the  architect.  Plans  having  j the  completion,  under  God’s  blessing,°of  the!  — ■ 

been  prepared  and  approved  of,  the  contract  for  building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  ' r.  L ' ( 'v 

w ’i"‘^®rtaken  by  Messrs.  Robert  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  graced  by  the  ^ JlGUKS 

Wood  & Son,  of  Doncaster.  The  work  includes  presence  of  the  Princess,  and  the  object  of  which  ' 

..lLIk  I always  her  tenderest  sympathies.  legend  of  Christian  Art,  illustrated  in  the 

iVnn?.— The  Thompson  Memorial  Reading- ■ Statues  of  Salislimj  Cathedral.  By  the  Rev 
und  nn  J®  Opened.  It  includes  a residence  T.  AnjiFiEto,  M.A.  Salisbury  f Brown  & 

arch  and  for  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  of  C®-  London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co 
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buiMi.,  ba.  been  retained, ^tbat  :^itb '‘:bt°t  ““d  tdt.eetld  is  — 

pennbar  atjle  of  arohitectore  which  is  usually 
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the  communion-rails,  has  been  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  Broseley, 
Shropshire.  As  regards  the  interior  arrange’ 
ments,  very  little  difference  from  the  former 
church  is  perceivable,  the  old  stalls,  reading- 
desk,  and  pulpit  having  been  nearly  refixed.  The 
church  will  henceforth  be  heated  with  warm 
water.  The  coat  of  the  restoration  has  been 
about  1,450?.,  most  of  which  is  already  con- 
tributed. 

Bristol. — For  tbe  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Mayor's  Chapel,  plana  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  according  to  which  it 
13  intended  to  place  the  organ  in  the  recess  in 


J. ...  wjuuu  i8  usually 

seen  on  land  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Aberga- 
venny. The  cost  of  the  building  is  between  500? 
and  GOO?. 

Watford. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  here  an 
Agricultural  Hall,  by  means  of  a subscribed 
capital  of  3,000? , in  5?.  shares,  and  the  sum  of 
2,200?.  is  already  subscribed.  The  active  agent 
in  this  movement  is  Mr.  Alfred  Sedgwick,  the 
hon,  secretary  to  the  West  Herts  Agricultural 
Society. 

Lewes. — The  Visiting  Committee  of  Justices 
propose  that  accommodation  shcnld  be  provided 
in  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  fifty  addi- 
tional  female  patients,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 


gaio  upuu  Luem  were 
able  to  identify  any  but  the  most  familiar  of  the 
figures,  _ha3  written  this  little  book  for  their 
elucidation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  figures 
represent  some  of  the  most  famous  saints  of 
Western  Christendom,  the  volume  has  a wider 
use,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a useful  handbook 
for  architects  and  others  engaged  in  ecclesiastical 
art,  as  well  as  for  visitors  to  galleries  and  cathe- 
drals at  home  and  abroad.  Many  of  the  latter 
certainly  lose  much  of  the  interest  bidden  in 
what  they  look  at  through  want  of  such  in- 
formation as  is  here  set  forth.  Husenbeth’s 
‘‘Emblems  of  Saints,”  which,  though  useful  as 
a pocket  companion  enabling  tourists  to  identify 
saiuts,  does  not  give  tbe  reasons  why  particular 
emblems  have  been  assigned  to  them,  shows  how 
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slarge  a nnmber  of  personages  whose  effigies 
Koccar  are  not  mentioned  by  Hr.  Armfield.  Still 
i his  book  is  nsefnl  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  those  who 
rwant  fuller  information  on  the  subject  may  consult 
‘P^re  Cahier’s  book,  “ Les  Caracteristiques  des 
Saints  dans  I’Art  populaire,  eoumcrees  et 
wxpliquees.”  The  “ Legenda  Aurea  " (Golden 
Legend)  and  Mrs.  Jameson’s  “ Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art”  have,  of  course,  supplied 
QUr.  Armfield  with  much  of  his  information. 
The  legend  of  St.  Osmund,  the  originator  of  the 
“ Use  of  Sarum,”  is  taken  from  a Latin  MS.  in 
Ithe  British  Museum,  which  the  author  believes 
ijas  never  before  been  printed.  Of  course,  we  do 
mot  ask  our  readers  to  believe  all  these  tales. 
IMr.  Armfield  says  on  this  point, — 

' “Our  own  attitude  towards  these  legenda,  whether  as 
rwriters  or  as  readers,  I could  wish  not  to  be  mutahen.  It 
,is,  of  course,  no  part  of  ray  present  business  to  establish 
or  defend  them.  But  one  thing  about  them  will  be  admitted 
by  all.  Although  from  the  change  in  the  modes  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  feeling,  which  the  eriticsl  spirit  of 
loiodern  times  has  introduced,  we  may  smile  at  the  extra- 
ifsgance,  the  disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  incident  every- 
Iwhero  discernible  in  these  Mediseval  legends,  yet  it  is 

[impossible  for  any  thinking  man  not  to  read  in  them  the 
oistory  of  processes  in  the  inner  life  which  are  being 
continually  reproduced  within  the  compass  of  our  own 
mdividual  experience  ; impossible  not  to  recognise  in  their 
■aotuils  the  features  of  exalted  ideals  of  character,  a unity 
)f]olfy  purpose  and  an  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  which  will 
;o  the  last  command  the  admiration  and  the  sympathy  of 
dDankiad.”  ^ c j 


Oonsiniciion  of  Hospitals.  By  Douglas  Galtox, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1869. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  Captain  Douglas 
iralton  read  an  address  on  the  general  principles 
hvhioh  should  bo  observed  in  the  constrnction  of 
)aospttal8  before  the  British  Medical  Association 
n Leeds.  This  he  has  now  wisely  published, 
ivith  illustrations  and  a report  of  the  discussion 
hat  followed  the  reading.  Afollaccount  is  given, 
s appendix,  of  the  ventilating  fire-place,  founded 
n General  Morin’s  experiments.  We  take  ex- 
ception to  Captain  Galton’s  observation  in  the 
vreface,  snggesting  that  improved  hospital  con- 
rtruotion  is  to  be  dated  from  the  Report  of  the 
'’Loyal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the 
nrtny  of  1857.  Bnt  we  may  have  another 
cipportunity  to  look  to  the  address  generally. 


VARIORUM. 

Addison’s  Essays  from  the  Spectator"  as 
saat  now  issued  by  Tegg,  make  a volume  of 
hduring  value  and  interest.  Addison,  as  an 
sssayist,  has  long  influenced  society,  and  will 
'lon'iinue  to  do  soj  and  it  was  a good  thought  to 
iring  his  work  together  in  a compact  form, 
;;eared  from  inferior  matter.  It  is  unnecessary 
this  place  to  inquire  if  the  editor  has  not 
deluded  some  few  essays  by  other  contributors 
t)  the  Spectator,  The  objectofthe  volume  is  not 


— a principle,  as  he  observes,  already  to  some 
extent  in  operation.  He  would  only  keep  them 
above  starvation  point,  leaving  all  beyond  that 
to  their  own  exertions  and  wages  : — 

_ “ All  I contend  for  is  that  a true  system  of  prison-dis- 
cipline should  include  the  following  points  : 

1.  That  in  the  olassifloatiou  of  prisoners  they  should  be 
grouped  according  to  their  trades  and  professions,  each 
man  following  bis  own  proper  calling,  and  receiriog  better 
or  worse  accommodation  in  proportion  to  bis  earnings. 

2.  That  if  a prisoner  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat, 
except  the  poorest  fare  and  in  the  scantiest  quantities. 

3.  That  all  beyond  this  shall  be  dependent  on  the  man’s 
own  exertions. 

4.  That  a contribntion  be  levied  upon  the  proceeds  of 
the  convict's  industry  in  payment  for  the  rations  provided 
by  the  prison  anthorities. 

6.  That  an  adequate  motive  to  work  be  provided,  and 
that  the  motive  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  actuates 
those  who  are  at  liberty.” 

-“A  Chart  of  Industrial  Life,  with  some 
Instructions  for  its  Use.  London  : Simpkin  & 
Marshall."  The  word  “ chart  ” is  here  used  as  a 
figure  of  speech  relating  to  tbo  avoidance  of 
obstacles  and  dangers  in  industrial  life  : — 

“ To  sum  up,”  says  the  author,  “ intelligence  and  good- 
ness of  disposition  are  indispensable  qualiGcalioos  to 
enable  mankind  to  enjoy  well-being  in  its  highest  form. 
Without  real  education  extended  to  all  children,  these 
qualifications  will  not  prevail  among  adults.  And  since 
children  cannot  provide  education  for  themselves,  all  adults 
who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness  sod  improve.Tient 
of  society  must  lend  their  aid  to  have  it  provided  for 
them.  If  this  be  true,  the  neglect  and  misdirection  of 
education  in  times  past  fully  account  for  the  number  of 
destitute^  and  miserable  to  be  found  in  every  country. 
And  if  similHr  neglect  and  misdirection  are  persisted  in, 
the  number  of  destitute  and  miserable  among  us  will 
remain  undiminished. 

Parents  in  some  countries  expose  or  kill  their  children. 
In  others,  they  passively  permit  them  to  grow  up  ignorant, 
vicious,  and  miserable.  The  latter  condemn  the  former 
for  their  cruelty,  their  barbarity.  The  retort  of  the  former 
is  frightfully  crushing.  Let  it  be  our  endeavour,  while  we 
keep  Iree  from  the  guilt  of  destroying  our  children,  not  to 
deserve  their  reproaches  for  suUeriog  them  to  live.” 


Elisrtllitnta. 

Completion  of  the  lilvorpool  N’ew  Ex- 
change Buildings. — The  reconstruction  of  the 
Exchange  Biiildings,  of  which  a view  and  de- 
scription have  already  appeared  in  the  Builder, 
has  now  been  completed.  The  present  quad- 
rangle,  like  its  predecessor,  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  an  arcade,  but,  unlike  the  old 
one,  the  new  arcade  stands  before  the  build- 
ing,  except  at  each  end,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  a pavilion,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wing,  where  it  passes  under  the  principal  tower. 
The  architectural  effect  of  the  new  building  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  old : the  latter 
partook  of  the  Palladian  character  of  the  town- 
hall.  Outside  the  quadrangle,  in  the  streets 
which  bound  the  property  of  the  company, 
the  exterior  of  their  buildings  has  greatly 


9 settle  what  Addison  did  and  what  he  did  not  ,i  -u  ^ x-  .i.- 

■IrUe  , here,  at  aay  rate,  we  have  the  great  belk  Lle-Sf 


what  he  contributed  to  that  famous  serial. 

The  Jannary  Quarterly  is  good  and  varied. 

in  article  on  the  Land  Question  in  France  will 
Uy  for  attention,  especially  at  this  moment.  The 
imureate  gets  but  scant  justice  at  the  bauds  of 
e e reviewer  of  “The  Holy  Grail.”  Mrs.  Stowe’s 

Vindication’’  is  rightly  knocked  about. 

[IHints  on  Sanitary  Reform;  with  a Plan  for 
e Disposal  of  the  Sewage  and  Debris  of  Glaa- 


In  Exchange-street  East  the  alignement  of 
the  property  has  been  altered,  so  as  to  bring 
that  front  into  range  with  the  Liverpool 
and  London  Chambers,  and  the  turret  at  the 
corner  of  Tithebarn-street  forms  an  agreeable 
termination  to  the  view  from  Dale-street.  At 
the  foot  of  this  turret,  as  in  Tithebarn-street, 
Chapel-street,  and  Exchange  passages,  east  and 
west,  various  other  improvements  have  been 


»w.  By  JameB  Gray,  ILD.,  and  Eobart  Baldi;  ^ f of  tie  pnblie 
c-ohitect,  Glasgow;  Cairns  & Co.”  'The  author^  aT 

ll  this  pamphlet  propose  to  convert  the  sewage  , t w'  ^ ‘ ^ 

i d dtShris  of  Glasgow  into  artificial  guano,  and  i • • • y . 

nlrify  the  Clyde  by  a scheme  of  drainage  and  j Great  Strike  of  'Workmen  In  France. 

imveyance  through  intercepting  sewers  down  j ^ general  strike  took  place  recently  among  the 
B river  banks  on  both  sides  as  far  as  Newshot ; workmen  at  the  iron- works  of  M.  Schneidei^  the 
aiand,  where  tank  pond  and  other  works  would  [ president  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  About  10,000 
' used  in  converting  the  sewage  into  artificial  persons  at  Creuzot  left  off  work.  The  origin  of 

the  strike  had  to  do  with  an  offer  spontaneously 
made  to  the  workmen  by  the  manager  to  leave  to 
the  men  the  direction  of  their  own  savings-bank  ; 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  wages.  The  strike  com- 
menced first  in  the  building  workshops,  whence 
the  leaders  proceeded  to  the  forges,  furnaces, 
and  mines,  where  they  successively  induced  the 
men  to  join  the  strike.  The  strike,  however, 
seems  to  have  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  occurred. 

Beath  of  Mr.  Broome,  of  tke  Temple. — 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
gardener  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  Broome,  whose 
cryaanthemums  and  pompons  are  so  well  known 
to  the  citizens.  The  readers  of  the  Builder  were 
among  the  first  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to 
Mr.  Broome’s  merits.  He  published  a book  on 
his  favourite  flowers  which  he  did  much  to 
render  popular  ; and  the  Londoners  were  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  floricultural  improve- 
ment of  their  squares  and  open  spaces. 


mno,  the  purified  water  being  allowed  to  pass 
■rere  into  the  river.  As  many  as  twenty  different 
leiemes  fordisposiogof  the  Glasgow  sewage  have 

“mn  projected  within  the  last  ten  years. - 

’rPrison  Discipline,  with  some  Suggestions  for  its 
piprovement."  'This  is  a letter  addressed  to 
. ].  Henry  Pownal),  chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
.,'i.giatrates,  by  Mr.  A.  Angus  Croll,  J.P.,  late 

II  h sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  &o.  The 

iiohor  takes  our  side  of  the  question;  urging 
Di  useful  employment  of  prisoners.  He  say's, 

III  feel  a strong  aversion  to  the  costliness  of  our  pre- 
’•1'.  system.  The  plan  which  I propose  would,  I think 
Bgig  with  It  a very  great  saving  of  expense.  Why  should 
miraass  of  skilled  and  unskilledilabour  within  the  whUb 

mur  prisons  be  almost  entirely  unproductive  ? Might 
Mit  be  employed  so  as  to  produce  some  return  ’ I can- 
bibut  think  that  something  might  ho  effected.  I feel 
Ml  that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  in  this  direc- 

lefe  proposes  to  extend  and  develope  the  prin- 
le  e of  employing  prisoners  in  their  own  trades, 


The  Approaching  Census.  — Dr.  Begg 
urges,  as  we  did  previously  to  the  last  census, 
that  information  by  its  means  should  be  obtained 
respecting  the  state  of  the  houses  of  the  people. 
This  was  done  in  regard  to  Scotland  at  the  last 
census  after  some  difficulty,  and  it  would  be  most 
valuable  with  reference  to  many  social  questions 
if  similar  information  coaid  now  be  secured  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  points  ascertained 
in  regard  to  Scotland  were  the  number  of  rooms 
in  each  house,  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
family,  and  whether  the  houses  had  or  had  not 
windows.  The  following  was  the  curious  and 
instructive  result  for  all  Scotland  : — Houses  with- 
out windows,  7,96i  ; houses  of  one  room, 
226,723 ; houses  of  two  rooms,  246,601 ; houses 
of  three  rooms,  75,933 ; houses  of  four  rooms, 
37,186;  houses  of  five  rooms,  19,910;  houses  of 
sir  rooms,  15,278 ; houses  of  seven  or  more  rooms, 
37,191 ; total  houses  in  Scotland,  666,786.  The 
full  details  were  given  at  the  time  also  in  a tabu- 
lated form  in  regard  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  are  not  only  very  instructive,  but  have  given 
a great  impulse  to  social  and  sanitary  improve- 
ment in  these  cities.  If  similar  details  were  now 
given  for  every  city  and  town  in  the  empire,  and 
if  they  were  continued  every  ten  years,  we  should 
not  only  lay  a solid  basis  for  social  science  in 
regard  to  disease,  pauperism,  and  other  evils,  but 
we  should  be  able  to  compare  one  town  with 
another,  and  from  time  to  time  the  kingdom  with 
itself. 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Statistics.— 

The  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  VTorka 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  has  been  printed.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  1,781  calls  were  received  during  the 
past  year ; that  120  were  false  alarms,  92 
chimney  alarms,  and  1,572  calls  for  fires,  of 
which  199  resulted  in  serious  damage,  aud  1,373 
in  slight  damage.  The  fires  of  1869  show  a 
decrease  of  96  compared  with  those  of  1868; 
but  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years  there  is  an  increase  of  230.  These  lists  do 
not  include  trifling  fires  or  chimneys  on  fire.  The 
energy  and  activity  of  the  firemen  are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  amongst  the  brigade  of  378  firemen, 
there  were  102  accidents  from  contusions, 
wounds,  sprains,  burns,  &c.  Amongst  causes  of 
fires  prominent  places  are  held  by  the  candle, 
the  lucifer,  tobacco,  the  fire-spark,  the  airing  of 
linen,  defective,  foul,  and  blocked  op  flues,  gas- 
escapes,  and  swiagiogbrackets,  paraffine,  stoves, 
&o.  Out  of  1,572  causes  specified,  the  candle  is 
set  down  at  202,  the  fire-spark  at  133.  The  next 
is  -15  from  smoking  tobacco,  and  gas-escapes  and 
flue  fires  follow  next  in  order. 

St.  James's  Church,  Aldgate.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  on 
Tuesday  last,  with  reference  to  this  church,  of 
which  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  are  the  patrons,  information  was  given 
that  the  edifice  was  in  such  a dangerous  con- 
dition that  no  services  could  be  performed  ia  it, 
and  that  no  funds  were  in  hand  to  restore  the 
fabric.  Mr.  John  Young,  the  district  surveyor, 
had  reported  that  the  arched  ceiling  over  the 
entrance  to  the  church  had  sunk,  and  was  in  a 
dangerous  state,  that  the  external  walls  were 
fractured,  and  were  also  dangerous  j that  the 
pillars  were  broken  and  decayed  ; and  that  the 
belfry  windows  likewise  required  repair.  The 
expense  of  shoring  up  the  church  was  reported 
at  251.  or  30L  The  necessary  steps  were 
thereupon  ordered  to  be  taken.  A letter 
on  the  subject  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Daw 
to  the  town  clerk,  with  a request  that  it 
might  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Common  Council.  With  them  rests  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  structure  shall  be  restored 
or  not,  or  whether  the  amalgamation  of  the 
benefice  with  the  adjacent  one  of  St.  Catherine, 
Cree  shall  be  efteoted. 


Free  and  Cheap  Steel  lor  Rails,  A.c.— It 

is  expected  that  the  approaching  expiration  of 
Mr.  Bessemer’s  patent  for  converting  pig-iron 
into  malleable  iron,  and  that  again  into  steel, 
without  any  additional  consumption  of  fuel,  will 
tend  in  a considerable  degree  to  the  future  safety 
of  railway  passengers.  The  patent  will  come  to 
an  end  in  February,  and  as  a result,  it  is  expected 
that  steel  rails,  which  have  hitherto  been  almost 
too  expensive  to  be  used,  will  fall  to  a price  a very 
little  above  that  of  the  best  iron.  The  pro- 
jectors of  new  street  tramways  uow  will,  no 
doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  material.  Mr. 
Bessemer  first  communicated  an  account  of  bis 
process  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assoica- 
tion  at  Cheltenham  in  1856. 
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iTew  Cemetery  for  Bindley. — In  accord, 
ance  with  a notification  given  to  the  newly- 
formed  bnrial  board  for  the  parishes  of  Bingley 
and  Holy  Trinity,  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  of  the 
Burial  Acts  Office,  Whitehall,  has  visited  Bingley 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed cemetery.  Mr.  Taylor  (of  Taylor  & Garth- 
waite,  architects  and  surveyors,  Bradford,  who 
are  instrncted  to  prepare  plans  for  the  laying  out 
of  the  cemetery),  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  Board,  and  ratepayers,  attended. 
The  site  of  the  cemetery  is  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  town,  and  consists  of  ten  acres  of  rising 
and  nndnlating  ground,  which  have  been  pur- 
cbased  for  3,500Z.  Afoer  Mr.  Holland  had  gone 
over  the  ground,  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  but  no  formal  objection  was 
submitted  ; and  the  vicar,  although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  being 
formed  so  near  his  residence,  stated  that  he 
should  not  oppose  the  publio  convenience.  A 
resolution  requesting  Mr.  Holland  to  recommend 
the  Home  Secretary  to  approve  of  the  site  was 
then  onanimoasly  adopted. 

Arcbceological  Discovery. — An  interesting 
discovery  has  just  taken  place  at  Tolethorpe, 
near  Stamford.  Whilst  excavating  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Charles  Ormston  Eaton,  the  workmen 
came  upon  the  foundations  and  other  remains  of 
an  ecclesiastical  building  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Blore’s  Rutland,  we  find  it  recorded 
that  " Before  the  year  1300,  Sir  John  de  Oketon 
and  Alice  bis  wife,  presented  a clerk  to  the 
church  of  Little  Casterton  ; but  whether  they  were 
owners  of  the  manor  of  Tolethorpe  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  John  de  Oketon  is  the  same  person  with 
John  de  Tolethorpe,  who  in  the  year  1301 
founded  in  Tolethorpe  an  hospital  for  seven  poor 
men,  and  a chantry  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.” 
The  writer  adds,  “all  the  inquiries  I have  made 
relative  to  the  chantry  of  Tolethorpe  have  not 
procured  for  me  the  least  information  as  to  the 
site  of  the  ohapel  or  other  places  of  worship,  of 
that  religious  foundation.” 

Botherbam  Hospital  and  Dispensary. — ■ 

The  foandation-stone  of  the  proposed  hospital 
and  dispensary  at  Rotherham  has  been  laid  with 
Masonic  honours  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon,  K.G.,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  England,  and 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  West  Riding. 
In  the  selection  of  a suitable  design  for  the  new 
bnildiug,  the  successful  competitors  were 
Messrs.  Mallinson  & Bakewell,  of  Leeds.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Askew  Brothers, 
Parkgate,  for  4,680J.  The  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  adopted.  The  total  length  of 
the  building  will  be  260  ft.,  and  the  breadth 
from  front  to  back  180  ft-,  each  department 
occupying  a separate  block,  and  being  entirely 
isolated.  The  principle  of  isolation  will,  in 
fact,  bo  extensively  adopted  throughout  the 
building,  while  each  ordinary  patient  will  be 
allowed  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  those  of 
the  special  wards,  2,500.  The  total  sum  sub- 
scribed and  promised  is  upwards  of  6,000?., 
which  will  about  meet  the  probable  cost  of  site 
and  buildings  j bat  about  2,0002.  more  will  be 
required. 

Premiums  for  Odours. — As  an  encourage- 
ment to  colonial  flower  farmers,  various  premiums 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  by  Dr.  Septimus  Piesse,  F.C.S.,  inolnding 
62.  for  one  pound  of  Otto  of  Bergamot,  of  the 
value  of  103.  or  more  in  the  London  market, 
being  the  produce  of  plants  {^Citrus  bcrganvia) 
grown  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Natal,  any  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  or  any  other 
British  colony  or  dependency  ; 52.  for  one  ounce 
of  Otto  of  Roses,  of  the  value  of  20a. ; and  102. 
for  a canister  of  enflowered  butter  or  fat,  scented 
with  any  kind  or  sort  of  flower, — all  the  product 
of  the  same  colonies. 

Poor-rate  Valuation  Dlsts. — A Poor  Law 
Board  return  for  603  of  the  unions  in  England 
and  Wales  shows  that  in  April  the  valuation  lists 
had  been  completed  in  all  but  ten  of  them.  The 
amount  as  settled  by  the  assessment  committee, 
in  the  valuation  lists  last  approved,  of  the  gross 
estimated  rental,  was  95,974,6172.  The  amount 
of  rateable  value  on  which  the  contribution  to 
the  common  fund  was  calculated  at  Lady-day, 
1868,  was  79,790,2572.,  being  about  four-fifths  of 
the  rateable  valne  of  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  committees 
in  the  year  1867-68  amonnted  to  35,1762.,  and  in 
18G8-69,  32,7672. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Eartbguake-proof  Churcbes. — A Phila- 
delphia letter  in  the  Times  says  : — The  people  of 
California,  since  the  earthquakes  of  1868,  have  a 
great  dread  of  recurring  shocks.  We  have  in- 
telligence from  San  Francisco  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  building  there  “an  earthquake- 
proof  church.”  The  side  walls  above  the  base- 
ment are  only  30  ft.  high.  At  this  height  a roof 
rises,  which,  with  the  main  roof,  is  supported  in- 
dependently of  the  walls  by  two  rows  of  pillars 
inside  of  them.  Both  roofs  are  firmly  bound  to 
the  pillars,  and  the  pillars  are  fastened  together 
by  iron  cros^-beams,  secured  with  heavy  iron 
bolts,  forming  a network  of  great  strength.  The 
theory  of  the  plan  of  construction  is,  that  should 
the  pillars  be  shaken  down,  the  roof  would  be 
launched  off  outside  the  walls,  instead  of  falling 
inside,  thus  giving  a chance  of  escape  from  the 
ruins.  In  thus  falling,  the  roof  would  be  carried 
aside  a distance  of  80  ft.,  the  length  of  the 
pillars. 

Tbe  Decoration  of  ILudford  Church.— 

The  decorative  work  has  been  proceeding  under 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Meek,  of  Kingaholm,  Gloucester, 
directed  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  and  at  the  cost 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Price,  who  gave  the  organ. 
This  decorative  work  is  now  finished.  The  base 
of  the  walls  is  chocolate,  with  cream  colour 
above.  The  monldings  of  the  chancel  arch,  with 
its  dog’s-tooth  ornament,  are  picked  oat  in 
various  colours  j the  orgau-front  showing  beyond 
the  arch.  There  is  diaper  work  at  the  east  end, 
with  the  sacred  monogram  in  gold  j and  the 
chancel  shows  a blue  firmament,  powdered 
with  gold  stars.  More  colour  has  been  added, 
and  texts  have  been  painted  around  the  walls 
and  over  the  chancel  arch  and  communion- 
table. 

Memorial  Tomb  in  Abbot's  Deigh 
Churchyard.  — In  this  churchyard  there  has 
just  been  erected  a tomb  in  memory  of  the  late 
Lady  Miles,  wife  of  Sir  W.  Miles,  bart.,  of  Leigh 
Court,  and  of  one  of  their  children.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Pope,  architect;  and  Mr. 
Pavey,  marble  mason,  Clifton,  has  executed  the 
work.  The  tomb,  as  described  in  the  Bristol 
Times,  consists  of  a red  Mansfield  base,  with 
chamfered  gray  plinth,  surmounted  with  a red 
granite  mitre  ledger,  with  an  elaborately-carved 
marble  cross  lying  in  relief  on  the  ridge.  At  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  tomb  stand  two  ornamental 
crosses,  different  in  character,  on  a red  granite 
plinth.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a stone 
edging,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  10  ft.  by 
8 fc.,  with  a low  ornamental  railing. 

Proposed  TTew  Corn  Exchange  for  Don- 
caster.— It  has  long  been  contemplated  by  the 
town  council  of  Doncaster  to  erect  a new  Corn 
Exchange  adjoining  the  present  Market  Hall,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Cattle  and  Wool 
Markets.  The  qneation  was  again  mooted  at  a 
council  in  committee.  Mr.  Watkins’s  plans  were 
again  brought  under  consideration;  and  after 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  architect,  be  instructed  to 
prepare  estimates,  in  accordance  with  his 
amended  plan,  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  new 
Corn  Exchange  and  south-east  wing,  and  submit 
them  to  the  connoil  without  delay. 

Presentation  of  a Testimonial  to  the 
Ex-Borough  Surveyor  of  Penzance. — -We 

observe,  from  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  that  a public 
recognition  has  been  made  in  the  town-hall  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  John  Matthews,  who  has 
lately,  from  ill-health,  resigned  the  borough  sur- 
veyorship  of  Penzance,  which  he  had  held  during 
the  space  of  a quarter  of  a century.  A purse  of 
500  sovereigns,  a massive  silver  salver,  and  a 
parchment  bearing  the  best  good  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends,  were  offered  to  him  on  bis  retire- 
ment from  the  more  active  and  laborious  duties 
of  his  office.  The  salver  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion:— 


The  Treatment  of  Sewage  with  Carhoi 

Mr.  R.  Hinde,  of  Lancaster,  writes  ns,  pointin 
attention  to  the  fact,  corroborated  by  a reprin 
from  the  Lancaster  Gua/rdian,  as  to  proceeding 
in  1849,  that  at  that  time  he  had  not  only  prc 
posed  the  treatment  of  sewage  with  carbon,  bu 
had  successfully  practised  the  process  at  Lanoaf 
ter.  Neither  does  Mr.  Hinde  claim  the  orig: 
nation  of  the  process,  but  names  Mr.  Jasper  'W 
Rogers,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  a London  manure  manu 
faotnrer,  as  having  claimed  it  at  that  time 
These  names,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Jaspe 
Rogers,  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  ii 
this  connextOQ.  Mr.  Hinde,  therefore,  does  no 
understand  why  a process  such  as  that  describe! 
by  Mr.  Johnson  as  having  been  tried  at  New 
castle  should  have  been  patented. 

Opening  of  Public  Baths  for  Stroud.- 

The  public  baths  jnst  provided  for  Stroud  by  i 
company  headed  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  ari 
now  practically  open.  The  Turkish  bath  ii 
heated  on  a patent  principle,  providing  a con 
stant  supply  of  fresh  air  from  withont,  which 
in  passing  through  the  warming  apparatus,  cai 
be  heated  to  any  temperature  up  to  200  degrees 
Under  this  principle  of  heating  the  oppressioi 
nsually  experienced  by  persons  in  most  Turkisl 
baths  is  said  to  be  avoided.  The  swimming-batl 
is  fitted  with  a shower  in  its  centre,  which  keep: 
the  water  in  continnal  motion.  The  cost  of  th( 
baths  is  about  1,5002.;  the  subscriptions  frou 
shares  and  donations  amount  to  7502.;  and  thew 
is  therefore  a deficiency  of  7502. 

Strike  la  the  Building  Trade  in  Edin- 
burgh.— Messrs.  Beattie  & Sons,  while  building 
under  contract  the  new  city  poorhonse  at  Craig 
lockhart,  were  met  with  a demand  on  the  par 
of  the  men  for  an  increase  of  a farthing  per  houi 
in  their  rate  of  pay.  The  masons  were  then  re 
ceiving  G^d.  per  hour,  and  6Jd.  was  demanded 
As  the  Messrs.  Beattie  were,  in  terms  of  theii 
contract,  compelled  to  have  the  poorhonse  erectec 
within  a specified  time,  they  acceded  to  th( 
demand  of  their  men.  The  poor-house  is  nov 
finished,  and  a few  weeks  ago  Messrs,  Beattie 
intimated  that  they  would  again  reduce  the  rate 
of  pay  to  6.jd.  per  hour.  The  men  objected,  and 
about  130  have  struck  work. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  first  conversazione  for  the 
season  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  27bh  inst.. 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Female  School  of  Art. 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  On  the  10th  oi 
February  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  will  lecture  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  its  influence  on  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

'l^antou  Mischief. — A few  nights  since  a 
gang  of  roughs  smashed  the  stained-glass  window 
and  otherwise  damaged  the  edifice  of  Heath 
Church,  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds : pre- 
viously to  this  they  unhinged  every  gate  between 
the  two  places,  pulled  up  turnips,  unearthed 
potatoes,  and  threw  stones  into  the  bedroom 
windows  of  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Paper  Houses. — The  American  invention 
for  paper  building  material  has  been  recently 
tested  in  Chicago,  with  the  result,  we  are 
informed,  of  establishing  its  utility.  It  is  said 
that  a house,  22  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft. 
high,  can  be  covered  on  the  outside  for  less  than 
9 dollars ; and  a house  16  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  20  ft. 
high,  for  20  dollars. 

Columbia  Market. — -The  twenty-four  iron 
pillars  have  been  erected  in  the  centre  square, 
and  the  cross-beams  are  already  placed,  and  by 
the  close  of  this  month  “ the  oovering-in”  will 
ha  completed.  There  will  be  a stand  or  rostrum 
at  each  of  the  centre  pillars,  for  “ fish  auctions.” 
The  paving  of  the  covered  square  will  be 
asphalted  over,  and  the  market  lighted. 


“ Presented  to  Mr.  John  Matthews,  witha’pnree  of  500 
sovereigns,  by  the  corporation  and  inhabitants  of  Penzance 
and  the  neighbourhood,  on  his  retirement  from  the  otSce 
of  borough  surveyor  and  engineer.  This  tes'imonial 
marks  the  high  sense  of  public  respect  and  esteem  for  his 
integrity  and  ability,  during  a period  of  twenty-six  vears 
U Janaary,  1370.”  ^ 

Destruction  of  a Statue  about  to  be  Cast 
Id  Bronze. — The  sculptor  Marcello — a pseu- 
donym  for  the  Duchess  Colonna,  the  author  of 
two  busts  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  other  works, 
— has  just  had  a sad  mishap.  She  had  sent  to 
Paris,  from  Rome,  a statue  to  be  cast  in  bronze 
by  one  of  the  best  French  artists.  This  work 
has  arrived  broken  to  pieces.  The  duchess  has 
thus  lost  a year’s  labour. 


Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works. — Mr.  Fer- 

gusson  having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Works,  under  the  Board  of  Works,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  make  new  arrangements  respecting 
the  works  and  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
publio  service.  Capt.  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Director  of 
Works, 

Art  Workmausbip  Competition  at  tbe 
Society  of  Arts. — In  response  to  the  off’er  of 
prizes  issued  by  tbe  Council  in  1869, 143  apeoi* 
mens  have  been  received  for  competition  lathe 
varions  subjects  for  which  the  prizes  have  been 
offered.  These  articles  will  shortly  be  arranged 
for  exhibition  in  the  Society's  great  room. 
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:Tlie  Royal  Irisli  Academyi  at  tbeir  last 
:)etiDg,  according  to  Nature,  approred  of  some 
•uerations  in  the  bye-laws  proposed  by  the 
mncil.  By  these  alterations  the  conncil  for 
3 future  will  be  divided  into  two  committees, 
e of  science,  consisting  of  eleven  members, 
d one  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  con- 
ijting  of  ten  members.  The  Committee  of  Pub- 
lation  is  to  consist  of  four  members  from  each 
.Ithe  Committees  of  CouDcil. 

'The  “Danger  of  Introducing"  Painted 
ilndows. — The  prize  for  the  best  essay  “ On 
) Use  and  Abuse  of  Jlusio  in  Public  Worship, 
d the  Danger  of  Introducing  Painted  Windows 
) Churches,”  has  been  awarded  to  the  Eev.  J. 
litton,  secretary  to  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance 
(ciety. 

n'lie  Utilisation  of  Sewage. — This  question 
s been  again  discussed  at  the  Surveyors’ 
-stitute.  A general  opinion  was  expressed  that 
3 application  of  town  sewage  to  land  would 
rimately  be  found  the  most  advantageous  way 
[meeting  a difficulty  which  has  so  long  existed. 

'Xhe  Subway,  Westminster  Bridge. — We 

ly  as  well  add  to  the  information  given  in  our 
t under  the  heading  “Works  at  the  Houses  of 
Irliament,”  that  to  render  the  subway  damp- 
j)of  in  every  respect,  it  was  encased  in 
•irimont  asphalte. 

Tbe  Greek  Churcb,  Ztlverpool.  — Mr. 

umners  has  sent  us  copy  of  correspondence  on 
j subject  of  the  authoi’ship  of  the  design  of 
s building,  lb  shall  have  attention  when  we 
jro  particulars  of  the  church. 

'ITbe  Queen’s  Dlbrary. — It  is  understood 
it  Mr.  K.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum,  will 
itain  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  Queen, 
i3anb  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodward.  We 
eieve  the  candidates  were  numerous. 

i6t.  Mary's,  Mlstley. — The  work  in  marble 
d alabaster,  and  the  carving  in  this  church, 
■tre  executed  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  & Co., 
iswich.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  well  spoken  of. 


TENDERS. 

fat  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Baptist  Cbapol, 
rrer-street,  Taunton.  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  architect  ; — 

Aplin  JteiO  0 0 

Dinbam  & MaanicK 736  0 0 

Giles  608  0 0 

ii'or  alterations  at  the  Duke's  Head  Hotel,  Margate,  for 
i.  J.  Sharpe.  Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  architect 

Bushell  & Son  £1,363  0 0 

i?or  building  a photographic  studio  at  Margate,  for  Mr- 
C'Qoodman.  Mr.  VY,  Laue  Sear,  architect 

lYharton £740  0 0 

Bushell  & Son  608  0 0 

Bayer  660  0 0 


'o:'or  partly  rehnilding  the  Britannia  Inn  at  Margate,  for 
users.  Cobb  & Co.  Mr.  \V.  Lane  Sear,  architect ; — 

Shrubsole  £698  0 0 

Brown  & Son 610  0 0 

Siinmona  635  0 0 

Bushell  & Son  (accepted) 4S0  0 0 

Hayward 477  0 0 


ot'or  erection  of  baths  and  assembly  rooms,  at  Sonthsea, 
ulnts,  for  the  Sonthsea  Baihs  and  Booms  Company 
Qmited).  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects ; — 

For  Builder’s  Worlc. 

Doverwood  & Co £12,424  0 0 

Bramble,  Brothers 10,250  0 0 

Book  9,920  0 0 

Nightingale  9,876  0 0 

Stevens 9,548  0 o 

Barcome  9,258  0 0 

Burbidg  9,130  0 0 

Quivk..  9,153  0 0 

Ward 9,079  0 0 

Absalom  8,860  0 0 

W.  E.  & 0.  Light  8,651  0 0 

Saodera 8,409  0 0 

Barnes  8,370  Q 0 

Neave&Fry. 8,333  0 0 

Nance  8,250  0 0 

Smith 7,393  0 0 

For  Engineer's  Work, 

Bigg..,.  ,£2,676  12  7 

Bhipson  2,080  12  0 

Bacon  & Co 1,978  0 0 

Truss,,,.  , 1,945  0 0 

Jennings 1,726  0 0 

Topham  & Co 1,610  0 8 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co....  1,607  0 0 

Gimson&Co 1,428  0 0 

Grant  1,028  0 0 


oror  the  erection  of  stahling  in  rear  of  the  Adam  and 
'Ti  Tavern,  No.  1,  Hampatead-road,  Meesrs.  Richardson 
ViPaghorn,  architects 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted) ...  £2,059  0 0 

crorthe  erection  of  stabling  in  rear  of  Nos.  19  & 21, 
mpopstead  • road,  Messrs.  Eichaideon  & Waghoru, 
biaitects  : — 

Merritt  & Ashby  (accepted) £1,080  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  48,  Portland.place. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Richardson  & Waghorn  : — 

Haward,  Brotheis  £3,900  0 0 

Clark  & Mannooch  3,479  0 0 

Keyes  & Head  3,336  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 3,380  0 0 

Phillips  & Son  3,207  0 0 

Ebbs  & Son  3 249  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  86,  Harley-street. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  Waghorn  ; — 

Cowland  £1,416  0 0 

Sundry  repairs,  4c.,  to  premises  at  Limehouse.  Mr.  S. 
G.  Fonlkes,  architect  : — 

Woodward £390  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  260  0 0 


For  additions  to  Elm  Lodge,  Surbiton,  for  Mr.  C. 
Owtram.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Rushforth  & C.  L.  Luck,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Northoroft : — 

Johnson  4 Gilby  £1,816  15  3 

Dove,  Brothers 1,655  0 0 

Haward,  Brothers  1,654  0 0 

Simpson  1,600  0 0 

Gammon  & Son 1,660  0 0 

1,540  0 0 

Manley  &,  Eogors  1,477  0 0 

Foster 1,460  0 0 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS, 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  /or  Testi- 
MONIAI3  left  at  the  OJ/tce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  stn-ongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
meefc’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Commiwications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Siibscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Yorh-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  1,'Copthall-conrt, 
Tbrogmorton-street,  City,  for  "Mr.  II.  Solomon.  Mr. 
B.  Tabberer,  architect : — 

Larke £728  0 0 

Whittingham 674  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  6G3  0 0 

Sergeant 060  0 0 

Prince 630  0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Now  ready,  the  New  TWitlon  (FlMy-iecond),  price  45.  j 

T AXTON’S  BniLDERs”'  PRICE  BOOK, 

-LJ  being  for  the  Ye»r  1870. 

LAXTON’9  BUILDEKs’  PRICK  BOOK”  hna  been  for  half  a 
century  the  acknowledged  authority  in  the  Boildlug  Tcadei  as  to 
Prices. 

7he  present  Edi'ioa  baa  had  great  pains  beatowel  upon  Ita  re- 
vUloD.  It  has  been  very  carefully  remodelled  ; aevenl  new 
featurea  have  been  added  ; and  the  inforniatloa  u brought  down  to 
the  latest  data. 

Loudon  : MORGAN  A CBA8B,  aS.  Ludgate-hllL 
And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bnolueller  in  the  Kingdom. 


For  new  cemetery  at  Bristol.  Mr.  H.  Masters,  archi- 
tect 

Buildings,  Boads,  and  Boundaries, 

Davis  & Son  £6,895  0 0 

Diment*  6,818  0 0 

Storkey  6,800  0 0 

Eastabrook  & Son  6,639  0 0 

Wilkins  & Son  6,555  0 0 

Baker* 6,550  0 0 

Kiugstone* 6,-193  0 0 

Beven  4 Son  4.998  0 0 

Brown  4,799  0 0 

Stevens  4,688  0 0 

Brock  (accepted) 4,632  0 0 

Planting,  ifc. 

Maul  & Sons  £2-}8  0 0 

Sealey  & Son 160  0 0 

Nelson  (accepted)  133  0 0 

Garraway  & Co.*. 130  0 0 

* Informal. 


For  restoration  of  coonerajo  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
Marine-street,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  David  Bradford. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Loe,  architect 

Haben £719  10  0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  649  0 0 

Morter  545  0 0 

Edwards 615  0 0 

Maehin  481  H 0 


For  Islington  New  Workhouse,  St.  Johu’s-road,  Upper 
Holloway.  Mr.  E.  H.  Burden,  architect  : — 

Sot'KOfsr  and  S/ertm-Boilers,  Engine,  and 
Laundrg  Fiilings. 

Turner  & Co £1,675  8 0 

Cottam  & Co 1,650  0 0 

Hodge  & Sons  1,650  0 0 

Fraser  & Sons  l,-i95  0 0 

Benham  1,467  0 0 

Jeakes  & Co  (accepted) 1,323  0 0 

Li/U  to  ECain  ETouse  and  Jvjinnarg  Buildings. 

Benham  & Sons  £230  0 0 

Bunnett  & Co 200  0 0 

Jeakes  & Co.  (accepted)  183  0 0 

Ex'ernal  Hgdranii, 

Joakes  & Co.  (accepted)  132  0 0 


TO  CORR'ESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  L.— H.  B.— D.  G.-J.  C.— W.  H.-D.— C.  W.— J.  F.-C.  K-  W.— 
R.  L.  a— W.  T.  D.— W.  0.  C.— J.  i>.  P.— W.  L.  S.— T.  0.— U — J.  C.— 
OM  S-Jbsertbor.  — O.  R.  — II.  A.  — W.  J.  B.  — A.  C.  — D.  B.  A D.— 
J.  M.  A.— M'.  F.  — C.  A Co.  — P.  C.  — W.  A.  L.— J.  W.  — R.  A W.— 
C.  C.  B.  — D.  A F.  — N.  A F.  — W.  0.  B.  — H.  8.—  J.  D.— 

8.  H.-8.  F.  C.-C.  A V.-S.  B.- J.  UcL.-C.  L.  L.-C.  J.  N.-J.  H.  G. 
— B.  B.  (Ukiog  the  flguies  of  cue  week  only  Induces  an  altogalbec 
erroneous  inference). — J.  E.  P.  (abell  have  attention).— B.,  Boo,  A B 
(notour  practice). — L.  E.  L.  (uo  advantage  could  result  from  ao 
answer  to  question  so  pul).— J.  K A.  (we  ihonld  think  it  very 
likely).— E.  8.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  llsb  of  Tenders,  Ac,  must  bs  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Noth  -The  responsibility  of  signecl  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON  in  the  Manufactnre  of  Church,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocks,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Archibeota,  Builders, 
Committees,  &c.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment.  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  53  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill  J Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


Juit  published  for  1870,  pries  fn,  tbs  Bixtielb  Edition  of 

SKY  RING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES, 

calculated  from  the  prime  coat  of  materiaU  and  labour,  to  do 
jtuticeto  the  emplovor,  muter  builder,  and  workcueii,  oontalniug 
the  whole  of  the  Uelropolltan  BuUoing  Act,  and  a variety  of  uiefol 
Inforioaiion. 


pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  SERIES.— 

Containing  all  the  eauntia'a  of  Technical  Education. 

Price  Two  ShlMi<KS  each 

1.  LTNE.AR  DRAW  INQ,  idepiert  to  Trade  and  Manofacture, 

2.  PROJKCnoN  of  PLANS,  E evalloH  of  Solida. 

3.  BUiLDINQ  rONSTRUCTlON  and  Arohitectural  Drawing. 

4.  SYdTEMATICDRAWI.VO  and  8E1AOINO 

6.  DRAWING  r.-r  CAErENTBRS  and  JOINERS. 

Detailed  Oatalogues  of  the  above  Wurks  may  be  had  of  any 
Bookieller,  or  post  free  on  application  to  CASdKLL,  PEITER, 
A GALPIN,  Lndgate-bili,  E.a 


oth.  J 


-e  by  post,  2i,  3d. 


rPHINGS  WORTH  KNOWING  ; or,  the 

A Bsrk  of  General  Tnfjrmatlan  about  Ooverament,  Manufac- 
tures, Minerals,  V-g  itables,  AuimOs,  Ac, 

%-  A Catalogue  of  Books  sent  free. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOO,  Pancras-taue,  Cheapilde. 


HEWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

by  Post  an  llmatrated  Priced  CoUlogue  of  their  CABINET 
KUKNITURE,  bb  adapted  for  the  entire  furuisliiiig  of  geuteel  resl* 
deucee.  Bedroom  Furniture  in  porcelain  c doure,  Ao. — HEWGrSON 
A THEXTON,  Mauufatturers.  SOD,  203.  aud  304.  Tottenham-court- 
load.  N.B.  (Nearly  oppusUe  the  Ubapel).  London,  W. 


Now  ready,  with  149  lllnilrations.  and  a Portrait  of  Count  Rumford, 
In  royal  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

(^UR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES  : a New 

\ 7 Edition,  enlir.ly  re-wrli  ten,  enlarged,  aud  adapted  tor  popular 

reoolDg,  the  additions  comp'e'liig  ths  Author’s  coutribuUoua  oa  the 
domestic  ute  of  fuel  and  on  veutilaiinu. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jun. 

*.*  This  volume  oonlains  an  historical  account  of  the  open  Are- 
place,  aod  a full  de?cripiloD  of  the  mosreScient  weans  of  maintaln- 
iLg  a supply  of  pure  warm  air  iu  dwelllng-boDSM. 

London  ; LONGMANS,  GREEN.  A cO.  Palemoster-row. 


LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 
In  Fcp.  4to.  with  5 PhntOjrauhic  Illuslratione,  nrlce  ISt. 

History  of  lichfield  cathedral 

from  ll»  FOUNDATION  to  ihe  PRESENT  TIME;  Including 
Full  Descriptions  of  Its  Architecture  aud  MonumeDt*. 

By  J.  B.  STONE.  K.G.9.  Ao.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arte. 
Loudou  ; LONGMANS.  GREEN,  A CO.  Palernoitsr-row. 


QEWAGE  irrigation,— REPORT upoR 

O the  EUG3T,  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  FARM,  tor  the  year 
18(!9. 

By  J.  E.  PALMER,  Town  Surveyor. 

Free  by  post  for  13  elampe. 

TAIT  A SONS.  AdverUser  Office,  Rugby^ 


In  Monthly  Pat  t*.  price  . each.  New  Sjrlfs,  now  ready,  Pact  I. 

rPHE  WORKSHOP.  This  Jouroal  may  be 

A.  aptly  considered  u o praollci!  and  decorative  wrik  of  art, 
farnirbiiig  epeciuiens,  with  wurkiiig  details,  for  all  brarich-s  of  act. 
Industry,  aud  tTMle  manufatture.  The  neslgns, executed  in  the  Qrst 
style  of  art.  In  all  ciaes  where  n tc  original,  ace  copiod  from  the  b st 
existing  rxamplee,  both  Eugllsb  and  loreign,  by  which  the  artist 
aud  muoufsclucer  have  presented  to  them  iv  oomblniitlon  of  all 
■ lyles  exUnt.  In  Older  to  excite,  aud,  to  some  txceut,  satisfy,  tbs 
tver-incieaalng  desire  for  knowledge  amongst  our  orilsaus,  with 
whom  we  expect  this  wo'  k to  be  a special  favouiite ; the  value  of 
the  Slime  is  further  enhanced  by  letterpress,  trentiug  upon  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  all  brauolies  of  ludastiial  poisuit ; as  also 
notices  of  the  latest  invcnlijns  aud  practical  receipts,  A sheet  of 
delikils  to  a la*ge  size  will  be  given  a-  suppl-meiit  with  each  Pact. 

Ihe  First  Series,  for  18CS  <>9,  uow  ready,  1 vol.  price  SSi. 
cioib  leitered. 

Lo'  don  : JAMES  HAOOER,  67,  Faternosterr-ow, 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can 
biive  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILnKRS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  otfered  in  “ Tub  Builder.” 
No,  1.180,  and  which  has  been  adop’ed  by  many  la-ge  Rrms.  Also  a 
Urdihod  Ariungemenc  by  Single  liutry.suitible  fur  small  buUden.— 
Address,  E,  A.  4,  St.  Oeorge's-ruad,  Regent's  Park,  Loudon. 


QCHOOL  FITTINGS.— MESSRS.  BANKS 

)0  A CO  ’8  PATENT. 

REVISED  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS 
Of  every  Article  required  in  a welt-fumished  School,  sent  for  three 
stamps. 

PARSONAGE  WORKS,  ALBERT-STREBT,  MANCHESTER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKETCHES  or  othrrwis",  iu  tue  beat  style  of  att.  Persoec- 
tiv.-B  outlln-d  or  etched,  Qaan'-icies,  billing,  and  ibatractlng  with 
auoonioy.  Tdtins  ruodoratc.  — AdJreu  Mr.  TAYLOR,  17,  Thavlei- 
luu,  HolboiQ.  

Decorative  arts.— r.  yarrow 

(late  YARROW  A SON),  ARTIST,  INfBKIOR  DECORATOR 
and  DRSIONBR.  KstablLbed  ISIA  Deooratious  carried  out.  De- 
slgne  aud  Wurklog  Dinwlngs  prepared  in  any  etyle  at  tbs  ebortest 
notice  aud  on  the  most  reasonable  termj.— Address,  87,  HERBERT 
STREET,  New  North  raad,  N. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  29,  1870. 


TO  BUILDEaS.  DECORATORS,  4c. 

/^ILDEBS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  DecorsLloe  Futniture,  aod  Ollding  In  nil  lu  branchf* 
awybeOBTAINED»ttheHr.uMof(iii  M.Flhorf.n«K 


may  be  OBTAIN  ED  »^l  th'e  .. 
•tepe.  Oxford-etreau  Work  di 
*ocod  If  requIrad.—AddreM 


)orc»ll,M*r|i 
>oe  by  tbr 
the  Seore 


'T'O  THOSE  contemplating  BUILDING  in 

“‘®  COUNTRY. -A  Olty  AK'HITE'T  and  8UR- 
VaiYCIK.  or  coniiderahTe  evMu^ia.L,..,  mrcc'Dci  ui.  DT^Darr^-ici^ 


TO  INVENTORS, 

right  AMoclntl-.n,  Llnjll. 


iigoi  AMocintit.n,  L 

iDRa).  OBTAINS  PATENI'. 
cfastgu  : dnTelopei.  negotieies,  aoc 
book  gr»li».— T.  MORGAN.  PtcreUi 


'inventions  Rt  fl« 

31,  Cuck<par-i 


TO  AECHITECrS,  *e. 

^TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE,  — Hesimis 

LTr,d  «DdT““r'  *nd  WorVlDg  Drawing,.  PRE^AREd! 


I,  and  (] 


W]  TO  ABCHITECT8  AND  SURVEYORS, 

ANTED,  EVENING  or 

rerepectlve,  colouilng, 4c.  D.awing,  worked  by  the  set 
Firit  of  teatImoLlala:  ►rroiinene.  Torm,  ex-rcmsir 
Acldrete.  ALPIIA,  3.  Sootbei  tou-roed,  Heiutnerrialth  W 


'PARTNERSHIP.  — "WANTED  a 

X I>ARTNER,  to  take  the  place  of  one  r.tlHnw-  thril  ,d 


lu  a RuiMlog  and  Con 
bnrloeaa  turn  oyer  he>  been  fn. 


)M  eaally  be 
e.  SbefSald.v 


A 'tbAZlERS,  AND  PA 

FINE  OPENING  for  a reap 

3®-  “ BOOK  a 

wVrt  .;'Sv.  “““  thorcngbly  nnuer.laod  tbe  above  brand 


A GENTS  WANTED  in  various  parts  of 
£tio''o7Vbdr‘'?L':L^r  puab 


0 be  tbe  ch-apest  and  beit 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


f®  *“  educated  YOUTH  aa  REdlDWc*^' 


amptuD.’ 


A 


Jo,  FImbury. place  South.  E.C.  ^ 


A FIRM  of  ENGINEERS,  Ironfounders, 


!"•  ^''“■'■ICK3  of  a 

REEPEll,  and  to  Take  iho  Oom 
.AiP'y.  by  ]etl«r,  bUUdb  ao. 
THQMAB4C0,  * 


of  POLICE  of  GLASGOW.- 

cfNDHANf-Ris  r ^ niielKlcdorfloerea  INdPBCI'O 

FHOKUABY  »„•.  „„iea  " Irp'Uta.'ini.S.US'i'S'i.it.” 

C.nlriil  Polio,  Chomber,,  c'.'Vtf  'bo  Bo.rJ,' 


lary,  1870 


rOKEMAN  WANTED  for 


]Y|AH0GANY  and  TIMBER  TRADE' 

lyx  TRAVBLLER  WANTED.  Mu,t  beve  a 0 .nnexion  Rf 
age  and  lala.y  reoulieO.-Addreer,  A.  X.  B.  OBJcc  of"‘  Tb  ® 


^ALESMAN  Wanted  for  ornamental 


willing  t( 

big 
:e  uf  Mcarr. 


KNOINtBK  £ 

3Sii;.  per  annul 
rKBKDAKY 1 
Die  dullea  i f tue  <1 
EbBcld.Middle'c 


le  du  i 


ind  GENERAL  8UKVEV0R  uf 

HbKDa‘ky”l“xV/^^^^  

id.— By  Older  ot  the  Board 

R.  LEfCHWOKm.  u. 


J the  2,3lt 


“ II  House 


. oak  grulni 

- lug.  ac.  A good  writer  would  b 
Addreas,  autiug  ternu,  D ifwi 


baud  at  Ibe 
vferr-rt.  c. 

. Du  ill/  Pri'ij 


-w-w-.-  . CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\y-A-NTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  who  is 

hse,  T T generally  well  up  lo  the  trade,  a JOB  os  IMPROVER, 

i^  Clev'^and'^^tre^t'^w”  ^'''^'****  ^ ^ M»rylebone-elreet. 

in  W N T E D,  by  a thorough  practical 

a ’ : , plumber,  a CONSTANT  PLACE,  or  a job.  who  well  un- 

0R.  demands  hot-water  flttlug.  No  objection  to  All  up  hl<  time  in 
R».  painting  or  glazing,  if  required.  Good  referances.-W.  H.  51.  Oueon- 
TA,  street,  Kilgwaio-road. 

— , JO  BRICK,  TILE,  AND  PIPE  MAKERS. 

at-  W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

'f'  „v'  'WORKING  FOREMAN  of  the  above,  or  take  at  per  1 000 

ate  (labour  only).  No  uly-ctlon  to  go  abroad  Good  refer  nLs  aiL,; 
nl . Address,  Q.  W.  I>.  O.lney  Hatch,  Post-office,  Middlesex.  * 

— - XTT"  A DECORATORS 

VV  XNTED,  by  a good,  experienced  London 

ns  u’',,  warbler,  a SITUATION  or  JOB-  Can 

”i  '““•■-iS""".  v.  0.  a.  18.  3.,- 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONIRACTORS,  4c, 

A-  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

•'d  thlLghly"  u^\^i”t'.‘d»^Ieri“afM,rSs''''Fi''sLcf^^  '* 

ir,'  tretlmoiiisli.— .Addreas,  134,  OlBce  of  •'  The  BuilJer."  '* 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

VV'  -A-NTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

a WOKKS.a  RE-ENGAGEMEN  T,  or  a Situaloa 

a M M.tNAQI.SO  FOREMAN.  C'.miKiteut  to  pr-p«rL  fair  working 
ir  i”**  *“'*  quautltlss.— Addrcis,  , 

ur  M.  N.  8,  Ktieueznr.place,  Nurlh-end,  Fu  h»m,  8.  W,  ‘ 

he’  T-T-r  A CONTRACTOBe, 

by  ^^6  Advertiser,  a Builder’s  ■' 

II  GU,lrau7KT‘’‘“  '*w^f;”^i'“.®‘^^®*‘ALorSBOPFdREJIAN. 

[ up  in  all  branches  of  the  Building  <r.d-.  r 

- ar“l5.“p;mf'."Vr«L  w:trrTh-roa“ 

e,  WANTED,  a YOUTH,  as  OLEKK  ia  a 

to  A.l,  Sniveyol’.  Office.  Well  up  In  figurrs.-Addres.,  by  letter,  ' 

10  suviug  tetins  and  reference*,  lui,  offlo.-  of  ” The  Builder  " 1 

“ W -ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

, plumber.  Painter,  GIszier. 

f nne  plain  Zluuw'.tk-r,  or  as  a Oeuerat  Hand,  Well  un  In  iobhlne  ' o 
work.  Well  able  and  willing  lo  make  himself  generally  useful  iu  v 
i anyrbing  required,  principally  at  Jobblug  woik.  Waves  vrrv  In 

- --r-,-  . aa  builders,  PLUJIBERS.  tc.  1 

WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  } 

Q iX’  first-cl.se  PLUMBER  iDalllUbranches.  , 

» iirT.  i.Tn  f 'If  ’*'‘'3'a»  “““  garfllilBg.  Hus  no  objection  to  All  up  1“ 
,■  3.CbatLa'‘,n‘mreW^^^^^  , ® 

- ___  , TO  ARCairEOTfl  AND  SURVEYORS,  j \ 

■ wanted,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a \ 

- ‘’’“'’''“‘•‘lyefficleut  and  practical  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  Ch 

r k“.  d W'll  Poetised  iu  deslgu,  and  all  | fir 

OffiioJ  ■’'Th.Bu^der'’’'  '“P"^“9.ua  wo. ks- Address,  143,  | 

..T.  . BVILDBKa  1 ' 

wanted,  by  a CARPENTEE,  to  work  o 

IL.  Tg-  i 

"Vy ANTED,  by  an  intelligent  Youth,  a 

K'fiV^U^cofu'f  “fl  Buiveyo.’,  ^ 

WAShTofP^e*’^  ^ practical  Man,  with  the 

SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  «UT-DOo'K''FjK£MAN^fo*r"a  BuddM^' Is  ~ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^ Young  Man,  aged  20,  cn 

T ? wbo  hiia  been  five  years  at  tbe  beucb  kttPi  rvvatira'r — 

an  MPROVER  luuJOlhER’S  thop.-Address.  J31,  O^e  of  ■' The 
Bu.luer,  -r 

__  TO  ARCHITECTS.  ' 

WANTED,  by  a praolioal  Man,  a EE-EN-  m 

TT  OAOEMENT  BB  CLERK  of  WORKS  C.ui  Dreiists  work 

•■"■‘-'W"-'.  U».  M-  Oi  *iii.‘  Y 

VyANTED,  by  a young  Man,  an  EN-  uu” 
o',  m °'^,*?®“9MaaQRAINER.ndlIARIlL£R.-Addresi,  A.  R 
rusl-ulnce,  HI  ickinan-straet.  BoroU|.h.  — 

. ^ _ , TO  BUILDERS,  Ac.  tl 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  V 

TT  CI.ERK  of  WORKS.  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREUAN 

Expeiience,  shrvwjn-ss,  .ftkiency,  and  superior  sbllilv,  o mblned' 

BTreet  Clajib^ia'*'8  *‘‘«»c‘'5'--Addross,  W.  H.  33,  High-  

TO  AROUITRCT3,4o  \ 

YU ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  J 

TV  ASSISIANI' In  sn  Aivbitecs’.  or  SurveyoCB  offl/e  F^e  * 
M\?oV"reJ^:cmi.‘a‘'8'‘w''‘‘‘“"  ‘•'=f««“'^«-AdJr«.£.  W.'d.WJ,  uf 
pai 

XXT  a CONTRACTORS. 

YY/  ANIED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man 
CLERK  bricklayers  oi 

LLERKof_WORK8.  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Good  ' 
cate  of  Mr.  Mllle,  Hope  Cottage,  E 


.TT-T-  . PCUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Y^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T Vq  *“  PLUMBER.  Good  reforonce.-Addreat. 

J-  F-  8.  0,  Cnintning-eir-e*  p.,.i-p..-iii..ni, 


builders  and  PLUMBERS.  ” 

ry^ ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  GAS- 

J!,  plain  zinc  WORKER.  we,l  up  lo  hot- 

water  and  hath  vnrt  e -.osn.t.*.,  Ol  L'/r . . 'In 


_ , SU'CATION,  or  Job.  To-, 

atry.  Competent  tu,  take.  cliar*e  of  a Shop  or  Job -Add 
-bb^mgwagee  given.  PLUMBER,  50.  Brindleyetreet.  Harrow-r 
Paddington.  W.  ’ ' . oariow  r 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

T T WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  na  Oen, 
Out  door  F.iremau.  he  a i.nnmiiohi.  r,..-n..  ? 


• ,u.  door  F.itc 
Hand.  Aged  . 

itlmoDl*.. 

. A.  B.  10.  Aide 


—roughly  pracUca"  Jelc 

Well  up  in  aetilug  out  all  kind! 
from  Litidon  firtna.  Country  i 
iraTewu. 


- _jd  auir.ia 
)f  work.  Fire 
It  objected  to.- 


W^c 


-NTED,  a BE-ENGAGE MBNT,  as 

OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  oompeteiit  Man  of 
“xho'Builder'’"*'’'''’  Loudon  builders.— Addrera.  151,  OiDce 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB 

T T FOREMAN,  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise.  In 


[.  Post-otScs,  Musoum- 


TO  ARCHIIECT3,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED, byagood  General  ASSISTANT, 

a Sn’TTATlflN  In  either  't--  -m— . .j. ' 

ent,  Taviato 


W-A-NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in 

T T Builder  and  Contraeloi’a  Office,  by  a Young  Man.  who  1 

lale’v  Keen  .neene.l  f-  --  • . ' . . 


30,  Poat-offlee,  Yeovil, 


"Yy ANTED, by  a practical  and  energetic  Man 

T T (Carpeiitet),  a RE-KNGAaSaENT.  oa  FOREM  aN  (Working 
orotLrrwiae).  or  Charira  of«  .Iiih  T.„en  ne  en„ni—  T. ® 


■ 78.  LilHnglun- 


gement  of  a.i  ...uee,  luoiiarcB 
c,4c.  TeetituonUIa  and  refevei 
let.  Pimlico,  8.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACfORS. 

Y/ AN  TED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

I Man.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  u FOREMAN,  the  iorke  where 
temployed  briug  completed.  Eefeieuca  to  employer —Addreaa 
r.  £W,  Lillmiton  atreet,  8.W.  «a. 


i-w-t-  . builders. 

Vy ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

J T aRK-EI''GAGE3IENT  a*  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take 
Charke  of  a Joh.  i.roinerl  F,r...ei...  ..e.—  ..  from  London 


NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  of  Christian 

tlnoiplee,  eged  iO,  a SITUATION  as  TIMEKaEPER.  Junior 
leclor,  Ac.  At  pie  B jt  dlaengaged.  Twelve  tnontoa  In  last 
O.,od  teatimouleia  and  referoucea  gtveo  aa  to  honesty  and 
.— Addieaa,  U.  B.  80.  Whufleld-atreet,  ToUenhiim-court- 


T.)  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Xy ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER 

“I  » SITUAUON  or  JOB,  or  Take  the  Miuftgeujeut  of  a 8ho 

No  OnJeOtlOn  to  All  DD  hia  lime  <1,  nail, tine  »e  n.e  K.  ..-11 


"Yy ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Draughts- 

X'  man,  a RE-RNOAOEMENT  in  an  Architect'd  or  Surveyoi’ 

Office.  Large  salary  leva  an  oi'lcot  than  nerTnananr.  em i.i... 


ei.— A.dreta.  ALPHA,  . 


TO  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS.  Aj 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

lEMAN  of  BMItOS.  Ei^btean  yeara' eiperleuo •.  Good 
u bo  glv.n.— Addreas,  A.  B.  18,  EegbUt-strset.  West- 


r ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR 

' PENTBR  and  JOINER.  Used  to  shop  aud  office  fltiiogs.  all 
i of  hliud.',  ami  capible  of  taking  chuge  of  plau«.  apeclBca- 
,^aud  aceuttuU-Address,  D.  8.  W.  78,  Woattulos.er  Bridge 


TTT  * •kirr-n-J^  BUILDERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

yy  ANTED,  in  a Uoimtry  Builder’s  Office, 

rJ.*  . fnderatauda  Kreplug  of  Books  Prime 

Celt,  and  Meatur»in-»t».  to  AsHraf  ,v,.  ....f-i.*, 


t,  and  Mesturein-: 


0 AbSrsT  the 

sr  by  trade  would  he  pr^feiret 
requbed,  BDILDitR.  8.  Chcl 


-w-,T  . -a-irrTJ®  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  ir 

W ’’7  “ practical  Builder,  an 


ENGAGEMENT  a 
.leiiebceiu  building  on  0 
n flrat-ciaas.property  for  decora 
tddirts.  O,  a.  U.  Poat-ufflce,  Bill 


Iweufy 
ig  exteu-ivsl 
It  ol'J  cled  t 


X TT  A XimvaJ?  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

^T^ANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Bon,  a^ed  22 

turolh  «ek  e„".ploymeui 


brough  pt 
lYLois,  Pick'wlok  Duu 


emptoyi 
-iity.  Go'ia 
Addreta, 


JBONMOSGERS,  OASFITTERS,  Ac. 

. tvnni^’i’y  experienced  Man,  a Job 

Hut-w.t“  O.s, 


Wiw  lttG£^alu^  ,jIKa,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

ANTED,  a situation,  as  WHITE 

aui  ru,  Lockamilli,  Brllbanger.Ga»fit(er,  Stove  and  Riuee 
work.  Forge  Work,  4c.  or  ns  GENEKAL  HAND.  Aged23,  Town 
or  conniiy.  Addres;,  B.  R.  33,  at,  Petor-strcei,  H»okuoy-road,  £. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

leudent^ou  a!*EVt''''^’r‘'  ^®“«^,UL8RK  of  WORKS,  or  Superln- 
U.  Post 


w-w-v-  . -a,..,  BUILDERS,  SURVRYORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

wilt  upln  prime  co.t,  moisutliig.  am  nil  i/n  e 

woik.  Klnht  vents'  exnni le.ir'.  <J,W  rar— ......  t?. 


TT-r  XV  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  4o. 

Vy  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITDA- 

xlne  Uuu  do  plain 


:-work 


-Addreas.  PLUMBER, T,  Lockhart-b 


-w-w-v-  . -.Tie.  10  BUILDERS.  *c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  bv  ; 

T T experUticed  MACHINIST.  Cnu  work  moulding  mnobi, 


-T  . x-rn,  PORTLAND  CEMENT  MAKERS. 

/ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN. 

' who  tbo  oughly  undersunds  the  inmulncture  of  Porilinj 
luL— Address,  with  full  particulars  as  to  ago,  wak.s,  and  where 
mplojed,  to  «.  4 CO.  Ponl-oiace,  Great  Yarmouib. 


TO  Master  builders. 

ANTED,  Gentlemen  thorouchlj 

aciiunlLted  with  the  bultdlug  trade  and  contractor's  work 
dly.  to  Join  others  lu  rotmiug  a Company  of  ih,  hlghesi 
tnbllily  to  uudetrake  woik  iQ  ail  parts  of  the  country.  Most 
e provldtd,  and  npplicaots  need  only  l.uoof 
nainder  aftei-waids.— Addrs--  " ’• 


. W.  1 


_ TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Vy ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  the  Office  i 

TT  Above,  as  PnlME  COSrCLRRK,  *c.  Over  four  jears  at  la 
elluatioD.  Salary  304.— Address,  W.  3G.  FrUay-.treet.City,  E.C. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Your 

Man,  aged  20.  Has  been  four  years  lu  a Brrougn  Suiveyo 
Office.  BaUrv  not  ai  rnnen  an  object  n«  a n>riii>„.,i  r .i.  i.aiinn 


F.  Post-ulHce,  Bostou. 


a periunueb 


V 


ARNISH  TRADE. 

TRAVELLER  WANTED, ' 


TO  WI 

ith  a Couuexiou  amongst  Bulldni 
intoia,  nuu  i,uacamsKer<  in  Loudon,  aud  who  has  also  son 
riedgs  ofMerchautH.bhippen,  anl  Wbulessle  Dealers.— Addres 
cure  of  31r.  DeacuU,  151,  LeitdeukilLstreet. 


'J’HE 


Advertiser,  a man  of  considerabL 

,...v.ical  experience  (rsoeutly  Suevofor  to  a Lend  Co  mp*Dy' 
uRE-BNUAGEMENr  ns  CLERK  of  WORK'S,  or  BuLtist' 
il  Clerk.  Well  up  In  rpec.fl •ailons.  nrepirluir  Ti'ais,  aeiiln 
d weasi^iDg,  leveling,  aud  drainage  work*.  ^SaU  ry  ver 

ite,— Add.esj.  W.  butroik  villua,  Holm-sd.le-roid  Norwood. 


'■pHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerabi 

..  «*PWlence  in  SUPEltlNTENDING  WORKS,  and  uudeietand 
levelllDk.  surtBvim.'  t.ki,.u.,„r  I....,  ° . 
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Truth  to  Nature  in  Art 

OW  can  we  oonsiB* 
tently  interpret, — 
what  is  meant  by, 
— the  ascription  to 
the  beantiful  in  art 
of  uniform  and  oon- 
spicnous  truthful, 
ness  to  nature,  con* 
sidering  onr  experience 
that  the  beautiful  be- 
longs so  definitely  to  the 
realm  of  imagination  as 
contrasted  with  that  of 
reality,  that  when  beau- 
tiful things  do  not  ap- 
pear to  descend  at  once 
from  the  region  of  pure 
fancy  and  invention,  it 
seems  ever  only  be- 
cause imagination  her- 
self  has  descended,  and 
carries  upwards  what- 
ever of  reality  she  grasps 
ild  of  into  her  own  supersensual  realm. 
iThe  beauty  of  the  real  seems  thus  to  depend 
i a glory  conferred  from  the  imaginary;  and  yet, 
;lthe  other  hand,  the  imagined,  however  wild 
i free  its  apparent  range,  is  ever  recalled  to  a 
Jtain,  nay,  to  a strict,  admission  of  the  rights 
(reality,  and  at  last  has  to  find  its  degree  of 
:8oe83  taken  as  an  absolute  measure  of  its 
lithfulness  to  nature. 

hThere  is  very  much  indeed  dependent  on  the 
itht  adjustment  of  these  relative  claims  and 
their  creative  concert  is  otherwise 
ilole  to  be  misconceived, — misrepresented  under 
Oiusible  earnestness  and  colourable  conscien- 
Lnsness,  or  transformed  through  false  deduc- 
1218  into  destructive  conflict, 
tit  is  in  this  manner  that  the  exercise  of 
agination  is  most  unfairly  and  injuriously 
id  down  to  processes  that,  as  dogmatically 
jioined,  were  more  fitly  addressed  to  pure 
centific  intellect  or  to  the  blankest  handicrafts, 
muty,  the  student  is  sometimes  told  with 
Lthority,  is  to  be  achieved  by  earnest  work,  by 
mute  application ; a work  of  beauty  has  to  be 
roronghly  “thought  out;”  the  result  it  is 
armed  and  promised,  if  these  conditions  are 
Slfilled,  will  be  in  direct,  in  calculable,  pro- 
trtion  to  the  labour  and  mind  employed, 
itnd  being  ever  assumed  to  be  at  the  command 
iiaud  subject  to  will. 

i:So  far  as  this  language  is  held  with  a view  to 
rrrect  an  over-tendency  to  idleness  by  an  over- 
aiain  in  the  direction  of  industry,  we  may  leave 
cioorrection  to  Aristotle’s  counter  vindication 
viveracity  in  education  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
I Ethics.  Otherwise,  the  doctrine  that  insists 
1 11  the  duty  and  profit  of  minute  conscientious 
ppy  as  the  primary  and  the  ultimate,  has  to 
rrcrect  itself  as  gracefully  as  it  may  when  con- 
'Dtnted  by  its  own  results,  and  to  qualify  its 
rceoepts  very  materially  thereafter.  Selection, 
?p  pupil  is  now  told,  is  to  be  made  ; the  best  of 
tature  is  best  worth  copying,  and  regard  being 
iltl  to  the  brevity  of  life,  time  cannot  be  spared 
•O'  other  than  the  best. 

BiBut  again,  the  best  effects  of  nature  will  not 
ly.y  to  be  copied;  it  is  often  much  if  they  will 
e3n  tarry  to  be  very  minutely  scrntinised  : an 
ecect  of  light  in  a landscape,  of  expression  in  a 
ceje,  of  grace  in  a movement,  has  to  be  caught 
i mid  flight, — caught  and  retained.  And  so 
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the  most  scrnpulous  student  must  refer  to  his 
memory  for  much  of  the  reflected  image  of 
nature  that  he  is  to  copy,  and  the  more  vivid 
the  image  he  recovers,  the  less  certain  will  he 
often  be  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  pure  memory 
and  how  much  to  interference  of  another  power, 
— jealous  of  her  rights  as  against  both  memory 
and  senses, — the  power  of  imagination, — imagi- 
nation that  repudiates  set  copies  and  models,  and 
is  even  chary  of  admitting  allegiance  to  specific 
experience  and  observation. 

These  difficulties  are  combated  with  ingenuity 
and  pertinacity  no  doubt  in  some  of  the  arts, 
by  posing  models,  building  up  back-grounds, 
regulating  north  lights,  adjusting  casts  of 
drapery,  and  so  forth ; but  whatever  success 
may  be  obtained  in  so  fixing  the  fleeting,  it  will 
be  relatively  unimportant.  The  best  and  most 
expressive  emanations  of  nature  defy  such 
fetters,  and  the  artist  who  puts  his  exclusive  or 
chief  trust  in  such  resources,  is  simply  re- 
stricting himself,  contentedly  or  unawares, 
within  limits  of  the  moderate  in  beauty  and  the 
subordinate  iu  art. 

But  in  any  case,  when  once  the  stndent, 
awakened  to  his  privilege,  or  bowing  to  neces- 
sity, applies  himself  to  make  a selection  from 
nature, — to  pick  and  choose,  adopt  and  reject, — 
he  cannot  be  withheld  from  asserting  a further 
extension  of  independence.  He  fairly  claims  to 
be  no  less  true  to  nature, — true,  indeed,  iu  a 
nobler  sense,  if  he  embodies  not  merely  what 
nature  has  done,  but  anything  whatsoever  for 
which  her  powers  are  competent.  He  is  bold  to 
combine  efi'ects  which,  severally,  are  true  to 
nature,  and  of  which  the  combination  is  counter 
to  no  natural  law,  though  it  may  never  have 
occurred  within  his  observation.  He  places  a 
tree  in  a landscape  where  no  tree  grows,  but 
where  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing 
that  it  might  have  grown.  He  removes  a moun- 
tain in  the  faith  that  the  reversal  of  its  aspect 
involves  no  contradiction.  A conversation  is 
ascribed  to  two  historic  personages  which  it  is 
certain  they  never  did  hold — thongh  they  might 
have  held  it  had  they  chosen,  and  been  so  dis- 
posed. A series  of  incidents  are  related  as  occur- 
ring in  close  succession,  and  so  aptly,  and  to  such 
a peculiar  and  assorted  set  of  people,  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  dream  of  justifying  precedents ; and 
yet  no  law  of  nature  need  be  positively  trans- 
gressed through  the  whole  story.  Othello,  lago, 
Desdemona,  Emilia,  Cassio,  are  all  severally 
possible,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  chance 
that  brought  together  precisely  the  kind  of 
people  under  the  precise  oircumatancea  that 
wore  requisite  to  draw  forth  such  a complete 
exhibition  of  the  passion  of  jealousy  ? 

Even  so  it  becomes  manifest  that  while  we  are  | 
professedly  restricting  ourselves  to  what  nature  ^ 
might  do  or  might  have  done,  we  are  taking  very  ' 
arbitrary  liberties  with  her  proceedings.  Be  our  ' 
picture  historical  or  idyllic,  it  will  most  certainly  j 
comprise  objects  and  collocations  that  are  at  j 
variance  with  matter  of  fact.  We  are  true  to  j 
nature, — at  best  with  a reservation, — not  lite-  ■ 
rally  and  historically  true,  but  true  in  the  sense  ' 
of  consistency  with  natural  laws  as  independent  I 
of  history  ; — true  it  may,  perhaps,  be  within  the  ' 
limits  of  probability  : we  may  represent  what  is  ' 
likely  to  have  been';  or  what,  at  least,  is  nob  | 
grossly  unlikely;  or,  by  a still  larger  extension 
of  our  freedom,  what,  however  unlikely,  is  atili 
within  the  wide  range  of  possibility. 

So  it  becomes  clear  that  art  in  any  form,  and 
art  of  any  value — and  with  this  only  we  are  con- 
cerned,— cannot  be  restricted  to  matter-of-fact 
nature,  and,  indeed,  is  scarcely  attainable  unless 
under  certain  indulgences  and  conventions.  We 
have  to  agree, — from  childhood  upwards  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  agree, — not  to  stickle  for  the 
matter  of  fact  in  points  where  actuality  has  no 
bearing  of  importance  on  the  general  conception 
that  interests  us.  The  scope  of  the  convention 
required  and  demanded  has  endless  variations ; 


it  may  be  considered  as  standing  at  the  cem- 
mencement  of  the  work.  It  is  in  the  artist's 
mind,  at  least,  like  the  signature  of  a musical 
key,  and  fiction  is  only  justly  denounced  when 
grossly  out  of  keeping  in  parts  with  the  scale 
of  probability  postulated  throughout,  or  when 
failure  of  interesting  result  excites  indignation  at 
abuse  of  an  indulgence  conceded  in  vain. 

Mere  degrees  of  divergence  from  the  facta  of 
nature  in  particular  points  decides  nothing, — 
can  decide  nothing,  when  we  have  once  agreed 
that  art  is  competent  to  clear  at  a bound  even 
the  ring-fence  of  the  possible.  The  laws  of  time 
and  space  are  set  aside  by  the  best  artists  with- 
out hesitation.  The  same  picture  shows  Abram 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ascending  it,  and  at  the 
top ; shows  the  Transfiguration  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  no  less  visibly  the  difficul- 
ties  aronnd  the  demoniac  boy  at  the  base. 
Racine  crowds  into  half  a day  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  half  a lifetime.  Shakspearo  follows  a 
lifetime  from  scene  to  scene,  from  one  continent 
to  another  and  back  again,  or  calls  upon  us 
to  acquiesce  in  a lapse  of  days,  even  while  a 
scene  has  remained  unchanged,  and  the  stage 
has  never  been  unoccupied. 

As,  then,  it  seems  in  truth  to  be  only  in  virtue 
of  certain  primary  conventions  that  art  becomes 
possible, — to  an  extension  of  these,  also,  does  it 
owe  its  emancipation, — and  by  them  escaping 
from  trammels,  finds  the  noblest  sphere  of  its 
activity  opened,  though,  doubtless,  at  the  same 
time,  temptations  to  lapao  and  liabilities  to 
abuse. 

Just  as  in  a pure  historical  composition  it  is 
permissible  to  omit  a multitude  of  details  in 
themselves  important,  provided  they  can  be  cor- 
rectly and  satisfactorily  summarised ; so  also  in 
art,  any  natural  restrictions  whatever  may  be 
overleaped,  provided  a chief  and  worthy  efiect 
is  worthily  set  forth.  But  the  worthiness  of  the 
result  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  liberty 
taken;  and  it  is  in  this  result  that  the  impera- 
tive, the  indispensable  truth  to  nature  has  to  be 
looked  for  and  realised. 

And  art  has,  therefore,  a faculty  and  function 
of  generalisation  analogous  iu  its  way  to  that  of 
science,  the  very  ground  on  which  Aristotle  de- 
dared  poetry  to  be  more  philosophical  than 
history. 

The  more  highly  idealised  the  work  of  art,  the 
more  of  the  truth  of  nature  does  it  concentrate, 
albeit  the  more  decisive  may  be  its  breach  with 
the  limitation  of  ordinary  nature. 

Art,  even  in  the  simplest  case  of  selection, 
tampers  with  nature  for  the  sake  of  effect — 
tampers,  that  is,  with  the  laws  of  probability — 
and  does  so  to  an  extent  that  involves  the  abso- 
lutely impossible  ; nob,  however,  the  impossible 
under  the  conceded  postulates,  iu  virtue  of 
which  new  laws  of  Nature  are  imposed  and 
enaoted. 

What  manner  of  changes  are  admissible,  and 
for  what  end  ? 

Enhanced  force  is  arrogated  for  certain  laws 
of  Nature  by  deliberate  redaction,  if  not  sup- 
pression, of  others. 

Achilles  shouts  loud  enough  to  alarm  an  entire 
army;  Ulysses  swims  nine  days  and  nine  nights 
without  pause  or  refreshment;  the  muscles  of 
the  Farneae  Hercules  receive  superhuman  de- 
velopment; the  usurping  Duke,  iu  “As  you  like 
it,”  meets  with  a religions  man,  and  straightway 
and  suddenly  retires  to  a cell  a convertite. 

Certain  qualities  and  sets  of  qualities  which  by 
their  coherence  relatively  to  an  end  are  charac- 
teristic, are  enhanced — enhanced  by  reduction 
or  obliteration  of  conflicting  powers.  Nature, 
we  say,  is  thus  elevated — is  idealised.  We  read 
that  Brutus,  out  of  patriotism,  ordered  his  own 
son  to  execution.  If  the  fact  is  true,  it  is  of 
heroic  type;  if  an  invention,  it  is  ideal. 

Art,  whatever  licence  it  enjoys,  can  still  but 
be  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature. 
Nature  supplies  at  last  the  entire  fund  of  its 
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materials.  Ileoce,  if  ifc  transgresses  and  alters 
natnre  in  one  direction,  it  can  only  be  to  give 
greater  brilliancy  to  her  operations  in  others. 

Hence  art  is  bound  to  give  the  effect  of  nataral- 
ness  to  the  very  representation  that  involves 
such  a breach  with  her  important  laws.  It  is 
bound  to  produce  such  exquiaitenesa  of  result 
as  shall  conciliate  our  approval  of  the  liberty, 
blind  us  to  all  anspicion  of  untruthfulness,  im- 
press  ns  for  the  time  with  most  satisfied  sense 
of  consistency,  of  naturalness  under  the  assumed 
conditions, 
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Art  has  the  function  to  make ’manifestations 
of  Nature’s  laws,  that  under  existing  cirenm- 
stances  are  impossible,  appear  nnder  convention 
of  assumed  ciroumstauces,  perfectly  natural 
consistent,  and,  in  fact,  highly  illustrative  of  the 
operation  of  those  laws  as  they  really  exist,  by 
exposition  of  their  tendencies  uader  freer  rela- 
tions, released  from  limiting  coercion,  favoured 
by  every  imaginable  advantage. 

Gulliver’s  travels  are  as  full  of  troth  to  nature 
as  Robinson  Crusoe’s,— a mythological  fiction  of 
Rubens  as  one  of  his  Flemish  landscapes,— 
itidsummerNight’s  Dream”  as  “ilerry  Wives 
of  Windsor.” 

To  idealise,  then,  though  by  mere  process 
ot  omission^  of  the  insignificant  or  the  dotri- 
mental,  is  in  effect  to  exaggerate, — using  the 
word,  and  we  must  conceive  this  to  be  possiWe  in 
an  mofiensive  sense.  Still  more  distinctly  is  this 
the  case,  of  course,  when  magnitudes  and  inten- 
sities of  qualities,— of  gross  material  bulk  and 
force,  colours,  i-c., — or  of  sensitive  mind  its 
energies  and  passions,— are  modified,  whether  by 
reduction  or  increment.  ^ 

For  expggeration,- the  word  being  thns  used 
With  difficnlty  in  a batter  sense,— we  may  sub- 
sutute  enhancement  or  emphasis,  emphasis 
which  adds  force  adroitly  to  one  portion  of  an 
enunciation  of  which  all  may  be  alike  indis- 
pensable, thongh  due  to  be  variously  subor- 
dinated. 

We  come  to  much  the  same  result  if  we 
approach  the  subject  from  another  side. 

What  advantages  do  wo  gain  ? what,  rather, 
do  we  nob  gam  by  these  concessions  in  respect 
of  literal  nature  for  the  sake  of  art  ? 

Permanence  is  a chiefj  the  artistic  conven- 
tions enable  ns  to  fix  for  continued  enjoyment 
the  beautiful  effects  that  in  nature  must  needs 
be  fleeting — transitory. 

This  is  in  itself  exaggeration,  extension  of  a 
quality  beyond  the  fact  of  nature;  it  involves 
the  first  of  all  conventions,  and  is  ever  accepted 
as  a matter  of  course.  ^ 

By  convention  as  indispensable  we  are  enabled 
to  achieve  pim’fy  of  effect,  of  which  a condition 
18  the  unhesitating  suppression  of  details  that 
would  distract  attention  from,  interfere  with  or 
countervail  the  beauty  of  the  manifestations 'wo 
are  interested  in;  occasion,  again,  for  abundant 
iicenso  and  liberal  condonations,  exclusion  of  the 
incongruous,— the  indifferent. 

Bistinctness,  characteristic  definition,  a<»ain 
so  far  as  this  is  not  involved  in  the  conditions  of 
purity,  is  attained  by  the  development  and  ela- 
boration of  members  and  details  to  a degree  and 
in  a manner  corresponding  with  their  relation  to 
expressiveness.  Ornament  has  its  root-hold 
here,  and  blooms  and  bourgeons  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  fancy  and  imagination  with  fullest 
foliage  and  flowers  exhaustless  in  variety. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  ideal,  its  rela- 
tions  to  Natnra,— source  of  all  truth,— its  own 
title  to  acceptance  and  admiration. 

But  it  must  not  be  disguised,  that  of  the 
Nature  which  art  lavishly  concentrates  in  the 
moat  idealised  work  of  art,  there  will  ever— will 
often,  at  least— be  much  that,  while  manifestly 
expressing  the  uttermost  truthfulneas,  it  will  not 
bo  easy  to  trace  home  to  Nature.  Wo  mieht 
almost  as  reasonably  sometimes  hope  to  find  the 
colour  of  the  rose  either  in  the  ground  it  roots 
upon,  or  the  gases  it  absorbs  from  the  air 
around  it. 

j .f^QCtions  of  imagination  are  very  won- 
derful indeed.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  mind 
appears  to  absorb  the  elements  it  works  on  from 
the  world  without  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence,—to  resolve,  recast,  reunite  them  into  new 
'^ear  traces 

ot  their  origin.  Imagination  does  eomethins 
more  than  help  the  artist,  as  a nnrse  might  help 
a child  to  pub  together  the  scenes  and  figures  of 
a toy  theatre  in  new  combinations.  The  seeds 
ot  beauty  and  expreesiou  seem  to  germinate 
within  the  mmd  spontaneously,— to  be  the 
almost  mdepeedent  outgrowth  of  our  faculties 
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part  of  the  external  world — that  are  pre-arranged 
to^  harmonise  with  that  world,  even  as  the  ear 
with  vibrations  of  the  same  atmosphere  we 
breathe,— that  comprise  susceptibilities  of- pas- 
sions which  seem  sometimes  not  merely  dor- 
mant and  ready  to  be  awakened  by  arrival  of 
appropriate  stimulus,  but  restless  already,  and 
imagining  in  dreams  the  food  that  is  to  satisfy 
them,  ^ 

The  phenomena  of  the  exceptionally  precocious 
exemplify  the  existence  andjnature  of  this  power 
of  imagination  with  more  certainty  than  it  can 
be  traced  in  the  more  developed,  where  its  ope- 
ration must  necessarily  be  occult  and  overlaid  if 
not  weakened.  Child  actors  have  been  known 
to  represent  with  wonderful  truthfulness  avariety 

of  passions  that  they  never  can  have  felt, 

every  phase  of  moral  disturbance  that  agitates 
the  ambitious,  the  enamoured,  the  jealous, 
the  remorseful.  Imitation  and  instruction  are 
out  of  the  question;  the  function  of  all  but, 
ludependent  imagiriatiou  in  these  otherwise  un- 
important vagaries  of  nature  is  as  palpable  as 
when  Shakspeare  himself  divines  the  working 
of  the  madness  of  Lear  or  Ophelia,  or  the 


lating  water,  but  further  to  keep  out  the  extreme 
^Id  of  winter,  and  the  escesive  heat  of  summer. 
Very  different,  although  not  inconsistent,  pro- 
perties are  therefore  requisite  in  the  materials 
in  qnestion.  That  they  should  be  non-absorbent 
IS  of  the  first  importance.  Bat  there  are  natural 
substances  highly  valuable  for  their  non-ab- 
sorbent  qualities,  such  as  slate,  which  afford 
little  protection  against  great  variations  of  tem- 
perature. Other  materials,  which  have  long 
been  regarded  with  favour  as  good  non-conductors 
of  heat,  are  objectionable  from  their  absorbent 
qualities.  And  in  this  respect  it  must  be  borne 
iu  mind  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  absorption, 
the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  hostile  to  comfort, 
as  well  as  to  health ; while  the  second,  less 
obnnxions  to  the  senses,  is  far  more  pernicious, 
and  even  fatal,  to  the  inhabitant.  We  refer  to 
the  absorption  and  re-emission  of  damp,  and 
the  absorption  and  re-emission  of  miasma,  or 
the  effluvia  and  seeds  of  disease. 

The  power  of  materials  to  resist  the  percola* 
tion  of  damp  requires  to  be  tested  by  experiment. 
The  large  Government  amithery  in  Pembroke 
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miseTlh{vZT.l  '-‘T  Dockyard  was  built  of  very  excellent  rubbl. 

Sauce.  maternity  of  Lady  Con- , work,  consisting  of  limestone  from  the  loca 

Thft*  pnlfnt-n  j t_-  1 . . . , bed,  as  hard  as  granite,  and  Aberthaw  (hydraulic' 

most  k™  tTl'v  i “Ortar.  The  walle  were  3 ft.  thiek.  Bat  whe, 

loan  ioilt  V S ® ?r  “>  tts  rain-bearing  west  wind,  ao  prevalent  in  tha 

° part  of  Wales,  set  in  with  fury,  water  ran  dew. 

thft  mgSLiI  n f ■ 7^  ttat  aednlona  atndy  ! on  the  inside  of  these  walls,  as  if  they  had  beer 

directivG  foe,  i'h  ■ “I  ■ . ? aotaally  porous.  It  was  probably  thb  case  tha' 

todorlnt  e[„„  n ttP  water  which  i 

drintIno  Tr, ' irn  ^ contemp  at.on  seems  , held,  by  a sort  of  endosmoso,  towards  the  dryei 

The  ty  , air  within,  snpplying  its  place  from  the  copi™, 

that  [Lo  anggeations  of  the  mind  ; store  of  wet  withont.  However  this  might  bo 

welc„r  sorntin^  ° = i ‘I'®  when  the  building  was  new,  wfs  as  i 

1^  others'  nSeni  d , ’““‘T  “ i »=  fain  had  actually  beaten  through  the  wall. 

Lna™S  “ ^ as  bearing  on  the.r  faces  the  ; Those  who  visit  the  oommon  crowded  dwelliugi 

guarantees  of  emcority,  dignity  and  worth.  , of  the  wage  class  in  onr  towns,  even  when  the. 


Thns  art  si  Tj,  .worth.  , of  the  wage  class  in  onr  towns,  even  when  thl 

lition  tn  fir  tho‘  I >>ej'OPd  >t»,  hrat  am. . are  unoccupied,  are  aware  that  the  walls  liave 

beauty  that  it  catches  peculiar  depressing,  mustv.  or  fcotid  smell.  C 


— -avu  auQcii  Lfcsyuuu  ihB  ursD  am- 
bition to  fir  the  fleeting  beauty  that  it  catches 
momentarily  in  nature,  and  seeks  to  purify  it  by 
elimination  of  intrusive  elements,  and  to  correct 
it  by  duly  adjusting  the  balance  of  obtrnsiveness 
between  part  and  part,  by  enhancing  or  subor- 
dinating glory  and  glory,  and  so  completing  an 
ordered  and  harmonious  whole  over  which  the 
contemplating  mind  may  range  undisturbed  by 
the  incongruous,  and  within  whose  limits  it  may 
linger  unoppressed  by  sense  of  checking  limita- 
tion. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, so  we  are  brought  round  to  our  leading 
merest  and  thought, — at  its  commencement  it 
subserves  one  of  our  commonest  needs,  protec- 
tion from  weather;  the  mere  shelter  of  snfiicient 
permanence  receives  from  art  still  greater 
strength  and  solidity  ; it  is  cleared  progressively 
of  inconveniences,  obstructions,  aud  superfluous 
material,  and  at  last  receives  an  elaboration  of 
Its  parts  into  distinct  members  subserving  and 
expressive  of  functions  of  enclosure,  of  support, 
or  covering,  base  or  impost,  column  or  groin  rib, 

and  the  lightersurfacedecoration that  impliescon- 
sideration  for  contact.  So  at  last  it  submits  itself 
to  a general  law  of  dominant  order  that  answers 
to  and  declares  an  organised  purpose  and  order 
within.  When  enrichment  and  ornament  super- 
vene,  they  come  to  tend  appropriate,  but  still 
free  and  graceful,  service,  to  veil  whatever 
coarseness  will  cling  to  mere  construction,  to 
supply  vent  for  the  pleasurable  feelings  that 
spring  up  in  the  leisure  that  ensues  when  need 
alike  and  intelligence  are  satisfied.  The  roots 
of  ethics  and  of  art  are  very  closely  intertwined, 
lie  very  close  together  in  'our  deepest  and 
noblest  nature,  and  the  principle  is  common  to 
both — 


Oh,  reason  not  the  need  ! our  bsscil  beceara 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  anperfluous  • 

Allow  not  Nature  more  chan  Nature  needs  ■ 
Alau  a life  is  cheap  as  beast's." 


THE  ilATERTALS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 

In  any  well-ordered  attempt  to  lay  the  foiinda- 
tions  of  a general  system  of  economic  dwellings, 
m which  cheapness  shall  bo  combined  with  the 
conditious  requisite  to  health  aud  comfort,  one 
of  the  first  considerations  is  chat  of  the  best 
materials  for  the  main  portions  of  the  structore. 
Shelter  is  the  first  adv.-intage  sought  for  in  a 
house.  For  shelter  to  be  perfect,  it  must  be 
such  as  to  render  the  inmates  to  a great  degree 
independent  of  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  to 
which  onr  climate  is  exposed.  Roof,  walls,  and 
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world-ae,  in  fact,  then  immediate  organs  are  Uift  of 
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peculiar  depressing,  musty,  or  fojtid  smell.  »ja 
visits  after  severe  epidemic  attacks,  in  some  of 
these  dwellings  a peculiarly  offensive  smell  has 
been  perceived,  aud  on  inquiry  what  that  could 
possibly  be  from,  the  answer  Las  been  that  it  was 
the  “ dead  man’s  smell,”  the  dead  body  bad  been 
too  long  kept  near  the  wall  in  a state  of  decom- 
position, before  it  could  be  removed  for  inter- 
ment, and  the  fcotor  adhered  to  the  wall. 
Fever  is  propagated  with  unerring  certitude  by 
uncleaused,  absorbent  walls.  The  French  writers 
on  sanitary  subjects  lay  unusual  stress  on  the 
absorption  of  damp  and  on  m</jphitisme.  All 
emanations  of  the  body,  even  when  acute  disease 
is  absent,  attach  themselves  to  walls,  as  well  as 
to  clothes,  and  more  particularly  to  walls  of 
porous  stone.  M.  Devey,  in  his  work  on 
“Hygiene  de  Famille,”  states  that  ventilation 
has  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  inijihitisme 
of  walls.  Disinfecting  vapours  may  purify  the 
atmosphere ; but  they  fail  to  remove  the  infec- 
tion imbibed  by  the  walls.  No  satisfactory 
analysis  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this  mephitic 
affection  of  a dwelling-house;  but  M.  Devey 
declares  that  "it  is  certain  that  there  exists, 
according  to  the  energetic  and  picturesque 
expression  of  Moses,  the  plague  of  leprosy  iu  a 
house.”  The  minute  detail  traced  with  such 
unerring  precision  3,400  years  ago,  might  be 
placed  even  here  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
our  sanitary  inspectors.  "If  the  plague  be  in  tho 
walls  of  a house  with  hollow  strakes,  greenish 
or  reddish,  which  in  eight  arc  lower  than  tha 
wall,”  the  house  was  to  bo  closed  for  seven 
days.  If,  at  tha  expiration  of  that  time  the  dis- 
temper had  spread,  the  carious  stones  were  to 
be  removed,  the  house  was  to  be  " scraped  within 
round  about,”  and  to  be  plastered  with  fresh  mor- 
tar. If  the  menacing  symptom  again  appeared, 
the  house  was  to  be  demolished,  and  the  materials 
removed  from  the  City  " to  an  unclean  place.” 
If  the  cleansing  stopped  the  distemper,  the 
house  was  to  be  fumigated  with  burnt  cedar  before 
it  was  again  inhabited. 

Diseases  of  all,  or,  at  all  events,  of  very 
various  kinds,  are  apt  to  oast  seed,  and  to  take 
root,  in  absorbent  walls.  When  the  cleansing  of 
hospital  walls,  in  this  country,  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  there  are  several  instances  known,  in 
which  every  workman  who  was  engaged  in  the 
operation  was  taken  ill.  Doctor  Sainte  Marie 
states,  that  he  attended  a patient  who  died  of 
gangrene.  Two  years  afterwards  he  attended 
another  patient  in  the  same  place,  aud  perceived 
the  peculiar  odour  of  gangrene,  which  is  un- 
mistakable. At  Lyons  puerperal  fever  broke  out 
in  a hospital.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  women  fell 
victims  within  a few  days.  Tho  ward  was 
emptied,  and  the  plaster  was  removed.  The 
fetid  odour  that  escaped  during  the  process  was 
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iforse  than  that  of  the  disBecting-room.  When 
ae  ward  was  restored  to  a proper  stato,  the 
ipidemic  disappeared.  Fever,  cancer,  gangrene, 

11  infective  maladies,  are  propagated  by  in* 
-jcted  walls.  In  large  towns,  especially  in 
cncient  quarters,  raephitism  has  become  endemic, 
ind  its  presence  may  be  recognised  by  any  one. 

' Walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  especially  when 
;apered,  are  eminently  liable  to  this  dangerous 
:aodo  of  infection.  In  the  model  dwelling- 
i'.ouses  of  Miss  Bardett  Coutts.Mr.  Peabody,  and 
lome  others,  the  walls  have  been  left  without 
lithor  paper  or  plaster,  in  order  to  be  lime- 
ifashed  twice  a year.  These  bare  brick  walls, 
{•resenting  certainly  as  unpicturesque  a surface 
s any  on  which  tho  eye  can  rest,  are  greatly  j 
:.iBliked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  English  work- ! 
:og  classes  especially  abhor  that  invasion  of  | 
';heir  freedom,  which  not  only  finishes  their  i 
iwelling-rooma  in  a manner  appropriate  to  a 
coach-house  or  stable  of  a humble  charao- 
rer,  but  farther  insists  on  poking  into  their  , 
iirivQcy  every  three  or  four  rngntbs,  the  unasked 
sisitor  being  followed  by  a man  with  a brush  and 
r pot  of  whitewash.  The  aboriginal  Celtic  pig- 
jty,  if  it  verified  tho  proud  boast  of  the  orator, 
l the  King  of  England  cannot  enter  it,”  would 
'le  preferred  by  nine  working  men  out  of  ten,  to 
. healthy  but, — to  their  views, — humiliating, 
laterior,  kept  obtrusively  clean  and  white.  j 

! It  is  of  little  use  for  ns  to  attempt,  on  the  one  ' 
Liand,  to  initiate  and  to  cultivate  seatbotic  per- 
[eptions  among  the  rising  generation  of  our  in- 
liustrial  classes,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
rtrive  to  house  them  in  bare  barracks,  and  insist 
in  the  unsightly.  We  must  ascertain  what  is 
demanded  for  health,  and  we  must  then  turn  our  , 
'..ttention  to  combine,  with  the  fulfilment  of  that 
'srst  requisite,  something  that  will  be  consistent , 
ivith  good  tasto,  and  even  with  simple  elegance.  | 
I'he  first  requisite  will  be  attained  by  a surface 
iliat  is  non-absorbent  and  washable.  There  can 
iiB  no  good  reason  why  such  a surface  should  be 
f'flfensive  to  tho  eye.  ; 

. For  the  purpose  of  rendering  walla  bad  con-  ' 
oluctors  of  heat,  and  thus  of  enhancing  the  com- 1 
TOft,  protecting  the  health,  and  diminishing  (in  | 
iviuter)  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  the  use  : 
'•f  hollow  bricks,  jointed  tiles,  or  walls  so  con- 
ntructed  as  to  include  a film  of  air  between  the 
itnterior  and  the  exterior  of  tho  dwelling,  have 
hdvantagea  if  proper  execution  can  be  assured. 
But  ordinary  bricks  are  extremely  absorbent.  A 
iningle  brick  will  absorb  as  much  as  a pint  of 
water.  Sandstone,  such  as  is  often  used  for 
uuilding  purposes,  may  contaiu  half  a gallon  of 
rsvater  in  a cubic  foot,  and  Professor  Ansted  states 
b.hat  even  dry  granite  contains  as  much  as  a pint 
Hind  a half  of  water  in  a cubic  foot.  In  porous 
rsvalls  wet  ascends  from  the  foundations  bycapil- 
nary  attraction.  If  the  cleanliness  for  which  tho 
IDutch  housewives  are  so  famous  bo  insisted  on, 
iiand  if  the  face  of  these  walls  be  subjected  to  the 
o:opious  andTrequent  ablations  which  are  required 
o:o  prevent  mephitic  infection,  especially  in 
rcrowded  localities,  we  are  thus  at  the  same 
ittirae  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  rheumatism 
icand  other  diseases  that  are  aggravated  by  damp. 

The  remedy  that  should  be  sought  is  twofold. 
iVWe  require  impervious  bricks  and  impervious 
:{cement.  Wo  require  to  free  our  building  industry 
{from  the  tyranny  of  the  brick-makers.  Our 
wrdinary  stock  bricks  are,  in  this  present  year  of 
rigraco  1870,  probably  the  worst  in  the  world. 
IThey  are  such  as  no  engineer  or  architect,  worthy 
:fof  the  title, 'would  have  allowed  to  be  delivered 
•non  any  works  under  his  direction  five-and-twenty 
feyears  ago.  Wo  can  trace  an  incredible  deterio- 
raration  in  this  respect  within  the  limits  of  our 
ciDwn  personal  experience.  We  aro  certain  that 
ifif  a single  load  of  such  bricks  as  formed  the  main 
ppiortion  of  one  of  the  largest  works  completed  in 
LiLondon  during  the  past  year,  had  been  delivered, 
Isjsny  upon  the  works  of  the  Loudon  and  Birming- 
itiam  Kailway  in  1835,  or  of  the  Great  Western 
RRailvvay  a few  years  later,  they  would  not  only 
bdiave  been  instantly  removed  by  tho  orders  of  the 
eiengineer,  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors,  but 
ibthe  latter  would  have  become  very  unpleasantly 
avaware  of  the  light  in  which  any  attempt  to  use 
suBuoh  shapeless  lumps  would  have  been  dealt  with 
bjby  Mr.  Stephenson  or  Mr.  Brunei.  Nob  that  the 
8:'Stocks  in  question  were  unsound.  They  were 
bhard  enough,  in  all  conscience ; but  their  utter 
slshapelessness  was  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  any 
piproperly  coursed  work.  “ They  are  such  as  every 
Clone  makes  now,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  very  far  from 
^realising  how  far  one  of  the  most  important 
b branches  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
nregulated  by  the  blind  obstinacy  of  those  mem- 


bers of  the  craft  who  do  nob  rise  to  the  rank  of 
journeymen,  or  even  of  apprentices.  If  any  man 
familiar  with  the  working  classes  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  class  of  men  who  had  most  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  their  present  condition, 
most  to  hope  for  from  anything  that  should  raise 
their  daily  occupation  by  the  education  of  skill, 
or  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  who  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  most  anxious  for  change,  he 
would  probably  name  the  moulders  of  bricks. 
The  labour  of  the  brick-moulder  would  seem  to 
be  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  onerous 
and  painful  to  the  labourer.  The  work  is  very 
hard.  The  exertion  of  muscular  strength  re- 
quired for  dashing  each  lump  of  clay  into  the 
mould  is  considerable.  It  has  to  bo  repeated, 
with  unremitting  frequency,  daring  tho  entire 
day,  varied  only  by  other  mechanical  move- 
ments, each  of  which  is  performed  with  hurried 
rapidity.  The  position  of  the  work-shed, — shop 
it  oannob  be  called, — is  almost  invariably  damp, 
low,  dispiriting,  and  unhealthy.  The  workman 
is  exposed  to  the  inclemency  and  caprice  of  the 
weather,  when  he  is  able  to  work,  and  is  further 
exposed  to  long  periods  of  enforced  idleness, 
when  the  season  is  not  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
prosecution  of  any  of  the  series  of  processes 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The' 
person  and  attire  of  the  moulder  is  normally  in 
the  most  filthy  state,  plastered  with  clay,  in  all 
stages  of  dampness,  from  the  fresh  spirt  of  the 
minute,  to  the  dried  clot  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  asoertain  the  unbrusbed  antiquity.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  these  men  who  have  resisted,  with 
a savage  ferocity  to  which  the  annals  of  labonr 
show  few  parallels,  every  attempt  to  perform  the 
sheer  brutal  labour,  from  which  one  would  think 
they  would  so  rejoice  to  be  set  free,  by  mechanical 
aid.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any 
competent  judge,  that  good  bricks  could  bemore 
rapidly  and  more  cheaply  made  by  machinery 
than  bad  bricks  are  now  made  by  hand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of  all  those  who 
now  take  part  in  the  labour  of  brickmaking 
would  be  served  by  the  iotroduction  of  ma- 
chinery. The  manufacture  would  occupy  a 
higher  place  in  the  social  scale,  production  would 
receive  an  impetus,  and  decent  labourers,  with 
sheltered  workplaces,  would  in  a very  little 
time  take  the  place  of  the  mud-stained  savages 
of  our  existing  brick-fields.  Yet  it  is  in  defence 
of  this  wretched  state  of  slavery, — a state  which 
in  old  times  was  enfotced  by  stripes  and  blows 
(m  the  members  of  a subjugated  race, — that  our 
brick-moulders  put  needles  in  the  clay,  and  resist 
improvement  by  threats,  and  not  vaiu  threats,  of 
murder. 

Not  only  the  bricklayer,  but  the  wholo  industry 
of  the  builder,  Buffers  from  this  obstinate  resolve 
of  the  briokraaker.  Nothing,  at  this  moment, 
has  so  powerful  an  influence  in  producing  the 
discomfort  of  the  houses  of  our  labouring  classes 
as  the  cost  and  bad  quality  of  bricks.  The  better 
and  more  expensive  class  of  bricks  are,  so  fur  as 
our  information  extends,  becoming  yearly  more 
rare,  more  dear,  and  loss  satisfactory.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  censure ; but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  utilisation  of  the  best  beds 
of  plastic  clay,  such  as  we  find  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
Devonshire,  in  Cornwall,  at  Belleek  in  Ireland, 
and  in  other  places,  is  checked  to  a great  extent 
by  the  expense  of  land  carriage.  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  London  itself,  are  the  groat  con- 
sumers, and  it  is  for  these  ever  open  markets 
that  stiff  clay  and  breeze  are  hurried  into  those 
shapeless,  colourless,  absorbent  lumps  that  we 
now  call  bricks. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
have  turned  patient  and  enlightened  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware for  building  purposes.  The  State,  or  at 
least  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  was  for  a 
long  period  the  most  oppressive  and  most  for- 
mida'ble  enemy  to  anything  like  sanitary,  econo- 
mical, Eesthetic  arohicecturo.  It  compelled  those 
who  built  for  the  poor  man  to  keep  him  in  un- 
wholesome darkness  in  order  to  avoid  the  window 
tax  ; and  it  prevented  any  improvement  in  bricks, 
by  the  constant  watch  of  the  exciseman.  Hap- 
pily these  stigmas  to  the  civilisation  of  tbo 
nineteenth  century  no  longer  disgrace  our  statute 
'book.  But  it  is  more  easy  to  commit  an  injury 
than  to  repair  it.  And  although,  for  purely  or- 
namental purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tiles,  chimney  pots,  and  other  articles  of 
building  earthenware  entirely  beyond  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  moulder  to  fabricate  ever  so 
roughly,  we  find  that  manufactures  deserving 
very  respectful  mention  have  been  established, 
yet  in  the  grand  industry  of  brickmaking  proper 
reform  is  still  successfully  impeded. 


Health,  beauty,  and  durability  are  no  trifles. 
They  are  impossible  in  a low-priced  house,  built  of 
our  present  ordinary  bricks.  They  would  be  nor- 
mal in  a well-designed  small  house,  built  of  such 
well-formed,  well-burned,  well-arranged  tesser(s 
as  a very  little  effort  would  produce. 

The  abolition  of  the  excise  loaves  us  no  excuse 
for  a rigid  adherence  to  the  old  legal  form  of 
brick,  9 in.  by  4^  in.,  by  3 in.,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  the  different  shrinkage  of  every  possible 
character  ^of  clay  allows  them  to  issue  from  tho 
kilu.  Our  masters  in  building  and  our  teachers 
in'  brickraaking  used  bricks  of  a far  different 
form,  approaching  more  nearly  to  what  we  call 
tiles.  Bub  the  Romans,  whether  it  were  for 
engineering  or  for  artistio  reasons,  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  building  lofty  walls  of  one  material 
or  of  ono  bond.  We  find  brick  courses  inter- 
posed in  rubble  walls,  that  have  defied  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  and  of  five-and-twenty  cen- 
turies j and  in  cases  where  the  want  of  stone  was 
felt,  and  brick  was  resorted  to  as  the  sole  mate- 
rial, we  find  interposed  layers  of  opus  laterifium, 
or  coursed  work,  composed  of  a sorb  of  tiles, 
from  I in.  to  li  in.  thick,  and  of  opus  rcticu- 
latum,  or  network,  in  which  the  depth  and  tho 
width  of  each  brick  are  equal,  and  the  angles 
are  placed  vertically. 

In  interior  walls,  and  indeed  for  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  weather,  ono  end  and  one  side  of 
the  bricks  should  be  covered  with  a vitreous 
glaze.  By  using  good  cement  the  question  of 
absorption  would  thus  at  once  bo  set  at  rest. 
Walls  might  be  washed  within,  and  rained  upon 
without,  and  yet  absorb  no  more  damp  than  a 
window.  Nor  need  ornamentation  be  neglected. 
We  have  long  been  familiar  with  Dutch  tiles. 
We  have  at  South  Kensington  a few  specimens 
of  Moorish,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  wall 
tiles,  in  which  a considerable  amount  of  artistic 
beauty  is  combined  with  impermeability.  In  the 
Royal  Pa’ace  of  Cintra  is  an  apartment  entirely 
lined  with  tiles,  a room  which,  by  turning  a 
handle,  may  be  converted  into  a sort  of  showor- 
bath.  But  in  all  cases  where  a flat  casing  is 
built  edgeways  as  the  lining  of  a wall,  a double 
expense  is  incurred,  or  stability  is  endangered. 

The  3-in.  bricks  might  readily  be  so  orna- 
mented as  to  form  part  of  a design.  This  is 
done  with  encaustic  tiles  j it  has  been  done,  on 
a very  largo*  scale,  by  the  Della  Robbia  family, 
with  their  enamelled  and  nioulded  pottery. 

But  we  poasesH,  in  the  command  of  liquid  fuel 
aud  of  gas,  a power  far  beyond  tho  wildest  dreams 
of  Andrea  della  Robbia  or  of  Bernard  Paliasy. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  those  early  makers 
of  enamelled  earthenware  was  in  the  furnace. 
Every  piece  of  majolica  (enamelled  ware)  had  to 
be  fired  twice.  The  management  of  iho  fire  was 
a matter  demanding  the  nicest  care,  and  the 
more  so  because  different  degrees  of  heat 
affected  various  substances  used  as  pigments  in 
a different  manner.  But  we  have  records  of 
past  experience.  We  have  tho  history  of  the 
earliest  manufacture  of  enamelled  earthenware 
(an  interesting  Italian  autograph  volume,  by 
Picciolpasso,  is  in  the  Art  Library),  and  we  have 
tho  experience  of  the  work  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  possible  to  compound  a glaze  that 
shall  bo  fusible  at  a given  heat.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, easy  to  say  why  this  glaze  should  not  be 
applied  to  a wall,  in  situ,  and  glazed  by  the 
application  of  a large  salamander,  or  iron  plate, 
kept  at  a red  heat  by  gas. 

By  this  method  wo  might  supply  a great  want 
of  this  country — the  means  of  wall  decoration, 
that  should  bo  at  once  graceful  and  permanent, 
and  that  should  depend  for  its  beauty  rather  on 
the  touch  of  a real  artist  than  upon  extra- 
ordinary outlay.  Fresco  seems  to  be  denied  to 
us.  A few  years  turn  our  more  ambitious 
attempts  into  hideous  grimneas.  Water-glass 
weeps  itself  away.  But  if,  on  a surface  which 
renders  necessary,  by  its  stato  when  painted  on, 
that  breadth  of  handling  aud  freedom  of  touch 
which  wo  see  brought  to  their  fullest  perfection 
in  the  large  articles  of  majolica  of  Urbino  or  of 
Castel  Durante,  we  employ  tbe  skill  of  the 
artists  whom  we  are  commencing  to  train,  and 
then  cover  the  work  with  an  imporvlons  glaze, 
by  the  steady  and  perfectly-regulated  heat 
applied  by  tbe  salamander,  we  shall  have  solved 
one  of  the  great  difficuliies  of  tho  builder’s  art. 
We  shall  have  invented  a novel  method  of  wall 
decsoration,  suitable  to  tbe  climate,  of  perfect 
sanitary  value,  imperishable  under  ordinary 
usage,  and  calculated  to  awaken  in  our  artists 
precisely  those  broad  and  noble  characteristics 
which  tbe  impossibility  of  fresco  work  in  England 
has  done  so  much  to  banish  even  from  our  easel 
pictures.  Majolica,  even  on  domestic  utensils, 
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Btipplies  us  with  examples  of  what  is  most 
atrikiDg  in  Italian  art  for  breadth  and  boldness 
of  handling.  What  would  HafFaelle  not  have 
given  for  the  power  to  paint  a panel  in  majolica  ! 
A salamander,  heated  with  gas,  places  that 
process  within  the  reach  of  art. 
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PUBLIC  MORTUARIES  FOR  LARGE 
TOWNS. 

recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
ot  British  Architects,  a paper  on  Public  Mor- 
tuanes.  so  called,  was  read  by  Dr.  Hard wicke, part 
of  which  we  may  nsefnlly  print  to  carry  on  the 
snbjfictlong  treatedof  in  thesepages.  TheBuilder 
has  been  in  advance  of  the  public  on  this  matter 
and  lb  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  de- 
scriptions wa  have  printed  at  different  times  of 
the  efieots  produced  by  the  want  of  a suitable 
place  to  deposit  a body  before  burial,  and  the 
views  wo  published,  showing  from  actual  obser- 
vation  the  rooms  of  the  poor  when  a death  takes 

place  m the  family, —the  dead  among  the'livino- 

have  had  something  to  do  in  bringing  aboat°the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  pro- 
vidiog  such  places  of  reception.  We  take  that 
paper  which  refers  to  the  sort  of 
Dnilding  that  should  be  erected 

“ We  now  arrive  at  this  point— what  should 
bo  the  essential  features  of  a public  mortuary, 
and  what  the  kind  of  building  beat  adapted  fi 

In  any  plan  that  may  be  proposed,  two  distinct 
apartments  must  be  provided. 

i'irm.  The  place  for  the  reception  of  bodies 
mcoDiaed  and  brought  in,  when  found  dead  by 
the  police  or  by  the  coroner's  officer  or  con- 
stable, or  by  the  relieving  offioeri  bodies  having 
to  await  identification,  or  a coroner’s  inquest  ■ 
here  also  wonid  have  to  he  deposited  bodies  rel 
moved  by  order  of  the  coroner,  or  of  a medical 
man,  lor  the  purpose  of  poii  iiiorf™  examina- 
tions;  or  of  persons  having  died  from  a danger, 
ons  contagions  malady,  and  rendering  immediate 
removal  necessary.  This  would  be  the  dead- 
house  proper.  It  ought  to  have  fittings  for  post 
imiri™!  examinations,  plenty  of  light  from  above 
good  ventilation,  a supply  of  water,  and  of 
dc^orisiDg  and  disinfecting  agents,  .a  marble  or 
slate  slab  with  8lof.ing  inclination  towards  the 

middle,  and  a fall  for  drainage  into  a pail  or  a 
traced  sink.  On  two  sides  of  the  room  marble 
slabs,  - ft.  Wide  at  least,  ought  to  be  placed  for 
bodies  to  he  on.  Here  bodies  may  have  to  await 
the  undertaker  to  place  them  in  shells  or  coffins 
and  afterwards  to  remove  them  to  the  mortnary 
Spare  shells  or  coffins  should  be  at  hand  on  a 
Sbell  lor  any  sadden  emergency. 

Second.  The  mortuary  proper  should  be  a 
large  building  capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve 
bodies  m shells  or  coffins,  to  be  placed  on  trestles 
or  a centre  slab  (to  be  regulated  by  the  require- 
ments^  of  the  town  where  situated),  hero  to 
await  interment.  In  Clerkenwell,  iron  moveable 
brackets  are  need  for  coffins  to  bo  placed  upon 
and  wheri  nob  in  use  they  fall  back.  Catacombs’ 
or  cells  m elate  or  brickwork  may  be  proposed 
if  desirable,  and  the  body  might  bo  closed  and 
locked  up  nntil  removal.  The  relatives  wonid 
come  here  to  inspect  the  coffins,  and  the  funeral 
might  start  from  the  place. 

This  building  must  have  some  pretensions  to 
ecclesiastical  and  ornamental  architecture  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  any  attempt  to 
associate  it  with  the  idea  of  its  management 
being  concerned  with  the  parish  or  with  poor 
relief  ought  to  be  most  strenuously  avoided.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  plana  have  as  yet  been 
oflered  on  approval  better  than  those  furnished 
to  Illustrate  my  remarks. 

This  moat  imporlant  point  connected  with 
public  mortuaries  must  not  be  forgotten,  viz 
ibe  removal  of  the  idea  that  the  institntioi:  is 
parish  dead-house;  otherwise  respectable  per- 
sons will  not  be  persuaded  to  allow  their  deceased 
relatives  to  be  removed  to  it.  When  that  is  ac- 
coropiiahed,  and  persons  have  a conviction  that 
seonrity  is  maintained,  the 
first  difficulty  m overcoming  any  prejudices 
against  public  mortuaries  will  be  removed. 

The  object  will  be  gained  by  attention  to  two 
tilings  : — 

First.  The  efficient  management  by  a com- 
petent sexton. 

provided  with  a 

resident  attendant,  whose  dnty  should  be  at  all 
times  to  receive  under  his  charge  bodies  brought 
to  him  by  the  police,  or  by  the  coroner’s  con- 
^able.  Of  by  order  from  a duly  qualiHed  medical 
man;  and  that  the  bodies  of  persona  brought  by 


relatives  or  friends,  who  guarantee  the  expenses 
of  interment  and  removal  under  fixed  rules,  be 
signed  by  them  j also  that  he  receive  the  bodies 
of  persons  found  dead  and  who  are  unknown. 
The  attendant  should  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  cleansing,  disinfeoting,  and  ventilating 
the  rooms  generally,  and  particularly  that  used 
for  post  mortem  examinations. 

He  should  be  required  to  keep  a mortuary 
register,  in  which  should  be  entered  the  name 
and  other  particulars  of  persons  brought  in,  the 
names  and  conditions  of  the  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  the  removal  and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  interment  of  the  body  deposited  ; and  that 
I a register  be  kept  of  the  bouse  and  place  of  re- 
moval, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  removal 
I has  been  effected. 

He  should  be  also  required  to  give  notice  at 
the  police  station,  or  to  the  coroner’s  constable 
when  a body  has  been  admitted  which  is  un’ 
known,  as  well  as  to  the  parish  authorities,  and 
undertaker,  and  ooutractor  for  the  burial  of  the 
bodies  not  claimed  or  known,  and  also  to  the 
persons  who  have  to  remove  or  bury  after  a 
ioqaest  or  otherwise.  The  public 
should  have  free  access  at  certain  hours  either 
to  visit  or  view  the  bodies  of  the  persona  depo- 
sited, or  for  the  identification  of  bodies  found 
dead  and  unknown.  (In  the  plans  submitted 
herewith  moat  of  them  provided  accommodation 
lor  coroner  and  jury,  as  well  as  a post-mortem 
room.)  In  certain  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  many  London  parishes,  the  custom  of  a 
coroner  and  jury  going  to  a public-house  to  hold 
an  inquest  is  rendered  unnecessary;  for  a suit- 
able room  is  provided  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
degree  of  dignity  is  thus  attached  to  the  pro- 
cet^ings,  which  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
to  be  the  case  amidst  the  din  and  bustle  of  a 
tavern.  The  Middlesex  and  University  College 
Hospitals,  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray’a-inn- 
road,  and  the  Marylobone  and  Holborn  Boards 
ot  Guardians,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances 
where  the  inquests  are  permitted  to  be  held  io  a 
board-room. 

Secondly.  The  choice  of  a situation  is  of  im- 
portance. 

In^the  metropolis  and  in  most  large  towns  a 
very  general  approval  will  be  given,  that  the 
best  Bite  IS  that  of  a closed  boryiug.ground  or 
old  ohorchyard.  These  are  generally  in  central 
situations,  and  a less  objectionable  site  could 
scarce  y be  named.  In  the  parish  of  Marylebone 
a facnlty  has  been  obtained,  enabling  the  vestry 
to  construct  a mortuary  in  a^disuaed  buryino-- 
grouud,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  plans  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  C.  I.  P.  Eyre,  thongh  at  first 
opposed  to  the  proposal,  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  proposed  improvement,  that  he  has 
given  hia  cordial  adhesion  to  it.  The  Marylebone 
structure  is  very  simple,  but  I am  afraid  not 
altogether  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

It  would  be  also  much  iu  keeping  with  these 
unused  burying-grounds  if  the  walks  were  well 
attended  to,  if  they  were  tastefully  planted  with 
evergreens  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  in 
shady  places  seats  might  be  placed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  who  would  be  glad  of  a 
retired  and  quiet  place  within  easy  distance  of 
their  dwellings.  The  residence  of  the  keeper 
might  be  at  a lodge  in  the  entrance,  or  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  mortuary  itself.  The  cost  of 
these  buildings  and  the  mode  of  raisin-^  funds 
for  their  erection  and  maintenance  ought  not  to 
present  any  great  difficulties  with  municipal 
authorities. 

The  Ia„  gives  authority  to  Local  Boards 
of  Health,  and  tho  Burial  Acta  have  likewise 
power  to  levy  and  appropriate  fuude  for  the 
purpose  here  iudieated.-  The  estimate  for  tho 
building  or  site  will  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  but  Lorn 
the  experience  of  what  has  been  done  already  it 
fnm'*  ““  outlay  of  from  3001.  to 

1 OOffi.  would  be  tho  amount  likely  to  be  required 

1,0001.  for  the  erection  of  a public  mortuary 
In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  a hand-hearse  or  fever  ambulance 
might  be  kept  m a shed  attached  to  the  mor- 
tuary : thns  the  difficulty  now  experienced  as  to 
where  to  keep  those  vehicles,  owing  to  their 
olpeotionable  character,  would  also  be  avoided 
Disinfectants  might  be  stored  or  kept  here,  and 
the  person  m charge  should  be  required  to  pos- 
aesa  a knowledge  of  Stenbonae’s  method  of  nsing 
dry  charcoal  for  deodorisaUon,  or  other  meant 
for  making  the  room  and  coffins  fit  for  view  by 
those  who  have  to  enter,  and  thus  the  mortuary 


would  do  away  with  the  annoyance  and  disgust 
now^  existing  amongst  jurymen  and  others  in 
having  to  visit  the  parish  dead-house  in  pur- 
suance of  their  public  duty. 


A plan  and  section  for  an  inexpensive  kind  of 
mortuary  will  be  found  in  onr  volume  for  1867.* 
It  would  be  desirable,  however,  to  make  the 
building  somewhat  more  dignified  and  impres- 
sive to^  aid  in  removing  prejudices  against  its 
use^  which  still  exist.  The  term  “ mortuary,’’  to 
which  we  took  a certain  amount  of  objection  in 
earlier  days,  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  a 
better  name.  “ The  Grave  House”  occurs  tons 
as  a substitute,  but  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  it.  One  objection  to  “ mortuary  ” is  that  the 
word  already  exists  in  the  language  with  an 
entirely  different  meaning.  A mortuary  in  law 
is  a gift  dne  to  and  claimed  by  the  minister  in 
many  parishes  on  the  death  of  a parishioner. 
The  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  in  its  new 
application  would  poon  become  generally  known, 
and  indeed  it  is  already  so  widely  adopted  that 
probably  we  cannot  do  better  than  retain  it.  So 
that  we  get  the  thing,  we  will  not  quarrel  about 
the  word. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CHAPEL  ACCIDENT, 

INGRESS  AND  EGRESS. 

TnE_  recent  melancholy  accident  at  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Liverpool,  in  which  seventeen 
persons  lost  their  lives  throngh  being  crushed 
among  a panic-stricken  crowd  fighting  for  escape 
at  the  door,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  importance,— 
say  rather,  the  absolote  necessity, — of  providing 
adequate  means  of  egress  from  all  buildings 
intended  to  accommodate  a large  concourse  of 
persons;  and  this,  nob  only  with  regard  to  the 
mere  width  of  the  doorways,  but  with  regard 
also  to  their  situation  with  reference  to  each 
other  and  to  tho  building,  and  the  means  of 
approach  to  them  from  within.  Looking  at  the 
spot  on  which  the  accident  happened,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  say  how  it  could  have  been  better  con- 
trived to  produce  the  fatal  result  which  it  did, 
given  the  circumstance  of  a panic  taking  place 
among  those  present.  At  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  chapel  a wooden  framed  partition  shuts 
off  a flight  of  eight  steps,  between  5 ft.  and  6 ft. 
wide,  leading  down  (at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  building)  to  a narrow  landing.  The  door 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  is  about  5 ft.  wide,  the 

street-door  at  tho  bottom  only  about  4 ft. a 

palpable  mistake,  as  the  difference  in  width,  if 
any,  shonld  be  the  other  way.  On  the  left’of 
the  landing  (coming  oat  of  the  chapel),  close  to 
the  street-door,  opens  another  door,  2 fc.  10  in. 
wide,  admitting  the  occupiers  of  the  school- 
room from  below  on  to  a landing,  already  rather 
email,  if  it  were  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  only, 
to  pass  out  through  tho  same  street-door  as  is 
provided  for  those  coming  down  from  the  chapel. 
The  result  of  a panic  will  be  at  once  perceived  : 
a crowd  would  be  precipitated  through  the  wide 
door  at  the  top  of  the  steps  down  on  to  the 
landing,  there  to  find  a second  column  fierhting 
Us  way  up  through  the  door  on  the  left  of  the 
landing.  There  are  other  doors  from  the  chapel, 
but  these  open  into  a passage  at  the  east  end, 
involving  a tarn  at  a right  angle  to  get  to  the 
street-door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  the 
door  at  the  west  end  was  probably  that  most 
used  by  the  congregation,  and  to  which  the 
majority  of  them  would  naturally  turn.-j  This 
inner  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  before  referred 
to,  18  a single  wide  door,  opening  back  against 
the  wall  inwards,  which  is  a bad  principle  for  a 
door  in  such  a position  ; for  if  a crowd  got  np  to 
snch  a door  from  within  whilst  it  was  still  closed, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  open  it  at  all! 
With  regard  to  the  recent  accident,  it  would 
have  been  better  could  it  not  have  been  opened, 
as  the  crowd  would  then  have  been  divided ; bnt! 
as  a rule,  all  internal  doors  in  such  a position 
shonld  be  hung  folding,  and  to  open  either  way. 

How^  to  deal  with  the  outer  door  is  a 
more  difficult  question  ; but  it  appears  to  ns 
I that  sliding  doors  might  be  much  more  largely 
I used  than  they  are.  They  would  look  better, 
and  be  more  out  of  the  way  on  ordinary  occa- 
Bions  than  a heavy  hinged  door,  and  in  case  of  a 
sudden  rush  outwards  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  the  passage  being  blocked  by  pressure  against 
the  door. 

The  moral  which  this  accident  teaches,  with 


Borial  Acts,  16  & 16  Viet.,  cap.  85,  secs.  41,  42. 


* Vol.  II7.,  p,  42t. 
t did  not  Hod  the  large  doors,  opening  outwards, 
mentioned  in  our  paragraph  last  week : our  iafonnaue 
must  have  been  misled. 
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• regard  to  provision  of  exit  from  baildinga,  how- 
; ever,  is  two-fold — 1st,  never  to  turn  two  streams 
) of  people  through  one  door,  bat  to  provide 
i always  separate  means  of  exit  from  galleries 
1 above  or  from  a room  below;  and  2Qd,  not 
ito  rely  on  extra  doors  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
1 a sudden  rush.  A congregation  in  a panic  means 
I a congregation  of  people  who  have  temporarily 
I 'lost  their  head,  their  judgment,  and  their  recol- 
( lection:  they  will  infallibly  make  for  the  most 
insaal  exit  to  which  habit  has  accnstomed  them, 
i and  therefore  the  care  of  the  architect  mast  be 
I to  provide  that  the  usual  means  of  exit  shall 
■ be  sufiioient  for  exceptional  oases,  and  that  doors 
!l  shall  be  easily  reached  without  going  through  a 
itortuouB  and  angular  course  to  get  at  them; 
(and,  moreover,  that  always  the  series  of  doors 
jto  be  traversed  should  widen  as  the  street  is 
[approached,  so  that  the  crowd  may  not  be  sent 
Din  numbers  through  a wide  inner  door  to  find 
Itfaemselves  blocked  by  a narrow  external  one. 

Coming  away  from  our  visit  to  'the  scene  of 
’.the  accident,  we  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
iianothsr  building  advancing  towards  completion, 
iSt.  Stephen’s  Church  and  Schools,  which  also 
consists  of  a church  over  and  school-room  below  ; 
tand  here  again  the  steps  from  the  church  are 
(brought  down  into  the  same  porch  which  gives 
vegresB  from  the  school-room,  landing  close  to  the 
lidoor  of  the  latter.  The  doors  are  wider  and 
((better  placed  than  in  the  chapel  in  Grosvenor- 
tebreet,  bub  if  the  school-room  and  church  should 
■lever  be  used  at  the  same  time,  a repetition  of 
!tbe  Grosvenor-streeb  calamity,  not  perhaps  in  so 
aggravated  a form,  might  still  be  possible ; not 
jto  speak  of  the  every-day  inconvenience  atten- 
adant  on  such  a plan. 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  panics,  it  is  im- 
'rpOBsible  to  avoid  a comment  on  the  insano  folly 
aand  absurdity  (to  give  it  no  worse  a name)  of 
EpersoDS  who  make  it  their  business  to  raise  the 
r;ry  of  “ Fire  ! ” in  a building  at  every  small  dis- 
imrbance,  even  such  as  the  unexpected  flare-up 
f)f  a gas-jet.  It  has  not  been  discovered  with 
khom  in  this  case  the  fatal  cry  originated  ; we 
more  than  suspect  that,  if  nob  in  this,  at  all 
wants  iu  some  similar  cases,  it  has  been  raised 
•from  mere  W’antonness,  and  in  a spirit  of  mia- 
iuhief, — a proceeding  which  amounts  to  crimi- 
aialiby  ; and  even  if  otherwise,  the  practice 
ibxhibits  a degree  of  folly  which,  for  the  sake  of 
iche  public,  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
rerimioal.  If  it  were  understood  that  a sum- 
mary application  of  Lynch  law  would  be  visited 
tit  once  on  the  head  of  every  man  calling  out 
PFire!”  in  the  midst  of  a crowded  assembly, 
we  should  be  saved  a good  many  of  such 
idisastrous  occurrences  as  that  on  which  we  have 
eteea  commenting.  In  the  meantime  let  sensible 
e»0ople  remember  that  when  a panic  occurs  in  a 
crowded  building,  from  whatever  cause,  iu  niue- 
xeeu  oases  out  of  twenty  the  safest  thing  they 
uan  do  is  to  ait  perfectly  still. 


TTHE  GREEK  CHURCH  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

' The  erection  of  a large  church,  reproducing, 
ialmost  in  its  integrity,  a style  so  exceptional  in 
tatsolf,  and  so  far  removed  from  ns  geographically 
mind  chronologically,  as  the  Bjzantine,  is  an  event 
if  if  some  architectural,  or  perhaps  wo  ought  rather 
oo  say  archmological,  interest.  In  this  case,  in- 
loleed,  archccology  is  predominant  in  a special 
lejlegree  ; as  the  new  church  for  the  Greek  com- 
Dnnunity  in  Liverpool  is  not  merely  based  in 
:eireneral  design  on  the  Byzantine  style,  but  is, 
ntvith  but  slight  variations,  au  actual  and  pre- 
nmeditated  copy  of  one  particular  example,  viz., 
■bfhe  church  of  the  Theotokos  at  Constantinople, 
igigured  in  the  “ Handbook  of  Architecture,”  by 
Fergusson,  whose  laudation  of  the  design  as 
Id  complete  model  of  Byzantine  architecture  has 
H!»een,  if  we  are  not  miainformed,  the  chief  ground 
bror  its  adoption  and  imitation  in  the  present  case. 
fL'hose  of  our  readers,  therefore,  who  like  to  turn 
oopage  956  of  the  ‘'Handbook,”  will  have  at 
'Dfnoe  a general  idea  of  the  building  we  are  com- 
eaaenting  upon.  The  principal  differences  are, 
habat  the  new  church  is  more  than  half  as  large 
gargain  as  its  original,  and  the  plan  has  been  sim- 
iiblified  by  the  omission  of  the  inner  narthex,  or 
ilather  by  throwing  this  into  the  church  ; and  in 
bdie  west  elevation  the  lower  windows  have  been 
lirtivided  and  spaced,  so  as  to  coincide  in  their 
lecentres  with  the  large  semicircular  windows 
ibibove,  which  is  a manifest  improvement.  At 
hiie  east  end  the  smaller  apses  are  externally 
naiarked  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  style,  by 
IS  sinking  in  the  wall  at  each  side,  arched  over 
itibove  BO  as  to  cause  the  outline  of  the  apse  to 


die  away  into  the  main  wall-plane.  The  central 
apse  has  a series  of  narrow  windows  with  the 
corrupt  quasi-classic  columns  and  capitals  with 
which  students  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
familiar;  the  round-arched  window-heads  above 
being  stilted  so  as  to  bring  the  springing  of  the 
arch  about  twice  or  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  window  above  the  cap  of  the  column ; an 
ugly  and  disproportioned  feature  to  which  no 
considerations  of  arcbmology  can  reconcile  us. 
The  building  has,  like  its  prototype,  four  domes  ; 
the  principal  one  over  the  crossing  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  and  three  smaller  ones  over  the 
centre,  and  each  extremity  of  the  narthex;  the 
varied  outline  of  these  domes  in  the  original 
building  has  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
copy.  The  main  portion  of  the  church  is  very 
solidly  and  well  built  in  red  brick,  alternated 
with  courses  of  light-coloured  stone,  on  a rus- 
ticated and  slightly  battered  base  of  similar 
atone.  The  whole  of  this  brickwork  and 
masonry  is  very  well  executed ; the  working 
of  the  archivolts  of  the  niches  (semicircular  on 
plan),  on  the  south  and  north  sides,  with  alter- 
nate vouasoirs  of  stone  and  brick,  is  a very  neat 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  heavy  granite  shafts 
to  the  windows  on  the  west  front,  and  the  deep 
reveal  behind  them,  combine  to  give  an  expres- 
sion of  architectural  dignity  and  solidity  to  this 
portion  of  the  building.  Internally,  the  effect  is 
disappointing.  The  dome  rising  in  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  the  cylindrical  vault  carried  on 
marble  columns,  with  no  timber  construction 
visible  to  mar  the  unity  of  expression,  seem  to 
furnish  a basis  of  a flue  and  truly  architectural 
effect.  But  the  life  of  Byzantine  architecture 
lies  so  much  in  coloured  decoration  internally, 
that  the  sight'of  a blank  expanse  of  plaster  on 
wall  and  roof  (intended,  we  presume,  to  be 
ultimately  decorated  in  colour)  strikes  the  eye 
as  singularly  cold  and  uninteresting  in  appear- 
ance ; and  the  general  bare,  white  appearance 
of  the  whole  is  not  even  broken  by  the  columns, 
which  are  of  white  veined  Carrara  marble,  with 
capitals  of  the  same,  the  small  amount  of  dif- 
ferently-tinted  marble  in  the  pUuth  and  base 
being  nearly  lost  sight  of  amid  the  furniture  of 
the  church.  Whenever  the  church  is  coloured 
internally,  we  doubt  whether  these  same  white 
columns  will  not  have  a bad  effect  in  another 
way,  as  contrasting  too  hardly  with  the  decora- 
tion, unless  the  latter  is  of  a far  more  delicate 
and  low  scale  of  colour  than  Oriental  taste  in 
general  affects.  In  short,  we  incline  to  think 
that  supporting  columns  of  white  marble,  on  a 
large  scale,  are  an  expensive  mistake  with  regard 
to  architectural  effect.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  white  walls  is  a coloured-glass  border  round 
each  of  the  windows,  in  strong,  harsh  colours, 
and  in  a commonplace  type  of  design,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
building.  Across  the  east  side’ of  the  transept 
stretches  the  usual  iconostasis,  or  frame  for  the 
sacred  paintings.  This  is  of  oak  and  walnut, 
elaborately  carved,  and  apparently,  as  well  as 
the  other  woodwork  of  the  church,  a very  good 
specimen  of  the  joiner’s  craft  and  the  carver’s 
art ; bub  as  we  could  obtain  no  permission  to 
inspect  the  church,  except  during  service-time, 
and  even  then  did  not  contrive  to  effect  an 
entrance  without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
“a  doorkeeper”  in  this  ‘‘house  of  the  Lord” 
(nob  after  the  model  of  David),  our  investiga- 
tions were  somewhat  circumscribed,  and  wo  can 
only  speak  generally  on  this  head.  The  carving 
of  the  capitals  of  the  main  columns,  as  well  as 
the  ornament  on  the  architrave  and  capitals 
adjoining  the  west  entrance,  is  all  in  the  flat 
incised  style  proper  to  Bjzantine  architecture, 
and  is  mostly  admirable  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. The  three  domes  over  the  narthex  do 
not  come  prominently  into  the  internal  compo- 
sition; the  centre  one  lights  the  women’s  gal- 
lery, which  is  over  the  narthex  and  projecting  a 
little  into  the  church  ; the  dome  on  the  south 
lights  a staircase  to  this  gallery,  and  that  on  the 
north  a room  for  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
church.  The  whole  of  the  vaulting  is,  we  under- 
stand, of  l-i-in.  brickwork,  with  wooden  roofing 
on  the  exterior. 

Looking  at  this  churoh  as  a specimen  of 
Byzantine  architecture  let  down  into  a Northern 
climate  and  in  the  midst  of  a modern  town,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  that  the  experiment,  so  far 
at  least  as  external  architectural  effect  is  con- 
cerned, is  a satisfactory  one,  or  one  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  repeated.  Unquestionably 
the  style  is  a fine  one  for  internal  effect,  which, 
however,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  has  not  in 
this  instance  been  fully  realised  as  yet.  But 
when  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  speaking  of  the 


original  building,  that  " there  is  nothing  here 
that  could  not  be  practised  on  a larger  scale, 
and  that  would  not  be  improved  by  being  so 
used,”  we  must  say  that  on  the  contemplation 
of  an  actual  example  (with  some  improvements) 
on  a larger  scale,  we  feel  inclined  to  differ  from 
him.  The  peculiar  form  of  dome,  springing 
apparently  from  a series  of  light  semicircular 
external  arches,  must  become  unsatisfactory, 
because  not  giving  the  appearance  of  con- 
structive stability,  as  the  scale  is  enlarged  ; and 
in  looking  even  at  the  moderate-sized  cupolas  of 
the  Liverpool  church,  one  feels  the  wish  for  an 
assurance  that  they  are  adequately  tied  at  the 
springing.  Then  the  picturesqueness  of  effect 
which  such  a grouping  and  outline  would  have 
on  a small  scale,  becomes  when  enlarged  some- 
what bizarre  and  barbaric  in  appearance ; and 
as  the  centre  dome  is  not  sufficiently  large  and 
important  by  comparison  to  dominate  the  others 
and  give  unity  to  the  composition,  the  whole 
assumes  a somewhat  scattered  and  purposeless 
expression ; and,  when  viewed  from  the  west 
end,  the  predominance  of  the  narthex,  with  its 
three  domes  stretching  across  the  front,  quite 
eclipses  the  rest  of  the  composition,  reducing 
what  should  be  the  prominent  feature  to  a 
secondary  position,  and  exaggerating  the  short- 
ness and  squareness  of  the  plan.  Then  again, 
whatever  scope  for  effect  there  is  in  an  interior 
of  this  description,  lighted  almost  entirely  from 
above,  there  is  surely  no  known  case  in  which 
ritualisbio  requirements  have  interfered  more 
wofully  with  architectural  effect  than  in  the 
placing  of  the  high  iconostasis  as  a screen  right 
across  the  building,  shutting  out  the  termination 
of  the  vista,  and  interposing  a horizontal  bar 
across  the  perspective.  The  organ-screens,  com- 
plained of  in  our  English  cathedrals,  are  a trifle 
to  this. 

Placed  in  a modern  English  town,  a building 
like  this  appears,  externally  at  least,  very  much 
of  an  architectural  deformity ; only  consistent 
in  that  it  represents  alike  the  past  and  present 
of  a Church  which  (if  we  may  take  Dean 
Stanley’s  authority)  is  even  more  conservative 
than  her  rival  seated  (at  present)  somewhat 
uncomfortably  on  the  Seven  Hills. 

To  what  architect  the  credit  of  the  church  is 
due  is,  as  Falstaff  says,  “ a question  to  be  asked,” 
as  there  are  two  Richmonds  in  the  field;  Mr. 
Sumner  having  been  understood  till  recently  to 
be  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay 
having  claimed  the  merit  of  making  the  original 
plans.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  concur 
iu  thinking  that  the  spectacle  of  two  clever 
English  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century  dis- 
puting the  credit  of  a building  which  is  admitted 
to  be  a mere  reproductiou  of  an  Oriental  work  of 
the  tenth  century,  is  somewhat  singular.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  either 
side ; bub  we  may  observe  that  while  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  other  baildinga  by 
Mr.  Sumner  in  the  neighbourhood  will  suppose 
that  he  has  any  need  to  purloin  details  from 
any  other  architect,  it  does  appear  on  the  face 
of  Messrs.  Hay’s  letter  that  they  originated  the 
suggestion  of  adopting  the  Theotokos  church,  and 
had  made  plana  for  the  purpose,  which  their  client 
had  in  his  possession  for  some  months  afeer  he 
had,  for  whatever  reason,  declined  their  further 
assistance,  and  called  in  Mr.  Sumner  to  his 
aid ; and  under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
natural  they  should  think  that  their  name 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  A further 
complication  is  that  the  client  aforesaid,  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Greek  congregation,  put 
forth  his  claim  also,  in  a letter  which  did  nob 
argue  much  for  bis  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  whole  credit  of  the  originating  and 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  On  this  point  we 
will  merely  say  that  most  architects  of  any 
professional  experience  will  have  bad  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  on  what  kind  of  grounds 
such  claims  are  sometimes  set  up  by  clients, 
and  what  degree  of  credit  need  bo  given  to 
them. 


Iron  Casements  and  Prames. — lathe  new 
building  for  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of 
which  we  gave  illustrations  and  particulars  quite 
recently,  the  patent  wroughfc-iron  water-tight 
casements  and  frames  made  by  Messrs.  Burt  & 
Potts  are  used  somewhat  largely,  and  the  makers 
naturally  enough  wish  this  to  be  known. 
We  have  lately  met  with  Messrs.  Burt  & Potts’s 
casements  in  several  buildings,  and  find  they 
keep  a good  character  for  excluding  wet  and 
wind.  They  are  strong  without  being  heavy  in 
appearance. 
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A DAY  AT  DORKING. 

What’s  to  be  seen  at  Dorking?  Not  much 
that  would  prove  very  interesting  to  the  antionity 
hunter,  or  even  the  geologist.  The  botanist 
might  pick  up  a few  trifles  on  the  hills  and  low- 
lands,  and  the  artist  would  surely  find  a dilapi- 
dated cottage  and  a stricken  tree  by  its  mill- 
stream  for  hia  '‘study  from  nature.”  But  though 
Dorking  is  destitute  of  any  important  historical 
interest  to-day,  yet  it  presents  a fresh  field  for 
the  operation  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  social 
and  sanitary  reformer.  In  fact,  Dorking  is  a 
die-away  place,  with  a mildew  upon  it.  If  ever 
a town  gob  the  rheumatism,  and  presented  an 


portion  which,  after  many  devious  windings,  dis. 
charges  here  and  there  in  the  unsavoury  Mill, 
stream. 

Talking  of  the  establishment  of  a local  board, 
we  asked  one  of  the  opponents  what  they  meant 
to  do  with  the  sewage  of  the  town.  ” Oh  ” said 
be  rather  puzzled,  “ that  will  be  an  after-con- 
aideration.  Yon  see,  sir,  we  were  not  going  to  be 
gammoned  by  those  new-fledged  humbugs.” 

Another  Dorking  native,  who  was  probably 
never  out  of  his  own  shire,  pointed  with  an 
to  the  failure  of  ” the  scheme  ” 
ol  boards  as  carried  out  in  Epsom,  Guildford 
and  Eeigato.  See  what  they  have  done  for 
themselves  in  those  places.  Just  look  at  Epsom 


aching  appearance  in  its  body,  limbs,  and  joints,  and“£iWr  TW^tS^th  5^'°“ 

that  town  is  Dorking.  There  are  towns  n^Hpr  ( ^ people  m Epsom 

dirtier,  and  more  pretentious,  but  few  of  itf  size  i linns  in  t^^”  f 

poasesaing  leaa  animation  or  public  spirit  The  wnnid  h “d  that  every  year  there 

worthy  townamen  and  ahopkeopors,  Bmallblame  : th-t  rb.  rnjl. o', 
to  them,  think  their  native  place  the  paragon  of 
faahion  and  the  very  pink  of  perfection : and 
conacions  as  they  are  that  they  have  beaten  the 
world  m poultry,  they  are  quite  indifferent  as  to 

Vv  hfl^,  frltfi  n-WH  I J . 


l-°‘^Ei“ga  comprise  a large  block 
ot  buildings  of  four  floors,  each  containing  many 
rooms.  The  rent  and  conditions  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  them  partly  unoccupied.  For  one  room 
^3.  6d.  18  charged  j for  two,  4a.  Gd.  j and  a sort  of 
Alalthusian  doctrine  is  carried  out  that  only  a 
certain  number  of  children  is  allowed  to  the 
occupier  of  one  or  moro  rooms  ; doubtless  with 
good  intention,  bub  the  scheme  cannot  b& 
squared.” 

On  the  Horsham-road  is  situated  the  Dorkinn- 
Union,  a red-brick  building,  wilh  its  wings. 
Ihe  union  is  reported  to  be  in  a good  sanitary 
condition,  as  appears  by  a notice  entered  in 
the  visitors  book  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy. 

matter  of  local  trade  and  manufacture 
town  of  Djrking  has  none  of  any  aocount. 
Ihere  is  a candle  manufactory  in  the  town, 

whlf-n  Am  nlr.T-a  n C--..  l._L  .1.1 


^ o ui  puuuc  spine.  Tue  would  bH  n rprlnnimn  . i.  _ r j . ^ w.  iias  none  oi  auv  aocount. 

worthy  townsmen  and  shopkeepers, small  blame:  that  the  three  Bh^rngs  rtl^^^^^^^  ^ manufactory  in  the  town, 

to  them,  think  their  native  place  the  paragon  of : and  not  to  the  year  aV  .nf  » a few  hands  ; bub  the  labouring 

fashion  and  tb.  .a..  ...i-  v ' indignant  inforuiq^  Ero^sTf 

twelve  shillings  in  the  pound.”  ; TTnnao 

•"  4““'"  as  K)  I We  doubted  our  frlpnd’a  fin-nvoo  i,  *.  <fi.  -o-oiise  building  at  present  m Dorking  is  nil 

what  the  outer  world  may  say  of  their  town.  ' knew  better  ” So  we  left  it  Rn°  ’ scarcely  noticed  anything  worth 

Pshaw!  Cambridge  may  gabble  about  its,  Sanitary  edncatio^aftill  pob  i r . detailing  m that  line.  There  is  one  quarry 
geese  Norfolk  boast  of  its  turkeys,  Aylesbury  ! be  made  coSlSorv  Soli  m!  r 1°’  ^ fi’eestine  i 

their  faces  or^shavi’-  other  folk  wH^lol  is  used  locally  for  building  purposes, 

the  cock,  of.the.walk  for  roosters  ! The  Dorking  . their  dwelliuga  or  ohaiee  thilr  L ^ b ! “r  ^ ^ stratum  is  to  hand  for  its  ordinary 

folk  need  only  to  remind  their  critics  of  what ' eccentric  dirtfneoDlflikTto  Id  1 Tb  •’  . Some  very  nice  villae 

they  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a short  time  since,  whims  by  livinl  in  a state  of  ‘^dif  are  out  and  about  the  town;  many  of  them  neat 

and  80  silence  them.  Ibf  « , , dry  rot,  ’ that  is  and  nob  a few  fantastical,  and  nleasant  walks 

But  to  the  point.  Dorkimr  as  reachpd  fmm  • . public  plague  should  be  let  -''f’d  n-oTafiomw.,* 1. -.i  . , .... 

the  Seuth.EaatL  Eailwaj  Se  ?a  very  bX  EtoTef  “I*  ° ‘/r"’ 

accommodated  , in  fact,  both  lines'  do  not  come  Tbl  n ““  r’  of  the  town, 

much  nearer  than  half  a mile  to  the  centre  of  folk  have  a proverbial  saying 

the  town,  and  the  approaches  from  111^^^^^^  ^ the  town,”  We 

station  are  not  the  most  pleasant  either  for  the  jHustration  of  this  wise  saw,  on  the 

visitor  or  the  iuhabitant.VarSarly  at  SZ7nf’ --t. 

rk  o'SLigi^a.,;  w“Sw“™\Tt  ttb  ”^“e 

anffera  in  business  on  th“  accost  In  paSS  ' t“ 

up  the  High-street,— the  main  thorough’fare  sornkto^nod  t'b properly 
the  town,— it  strnck  us  that,  byremovini?  two  nr  ' Jin  1 ^Vb  *“  the  locality,  as 

three  of  the  old  structures  in  the  centra  of  tba  b®  stopping  . place,”  is  in  a very 

street,  on  the  right,  a new  road  could  be  carried  witb^mfh  ter  is  choked  up 

over  the  mill-stream  to  the  railway  which  Sd  Jp^r  b ’ 17  ‘'^PP^rently  overlooked  nlto- 
greatly  facilitate  the  ingress  anregress  trand  K Jb  7°^  7 construction.  In  Mill- 

from  4afAw.,  ,7,  ^^ress  to  and  lane  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  small,  din<>y  and 

Hi  I n nirlo  1 Iwi-vl.I..^.  -I- i__.  _ m,  i 
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from  the  town.  Nothing  could  be  more  awkward 
and  disagreeable  than  the  present  approach. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dorkin^r,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  sooner  a“  new 
leaf  IS  turned  over  on  its  account  the  better. 
It  has  not  yet  been  placed  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  and  whatever  is  done  in  the 
way  of  cleansing  or  in  repairing  the  roads  at 
present,  it  is  by  the  Highway  Board. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Dorking  folk  have 
set  their  faces  against  the  formation  of  a Local 
Board  of  Health.  They  do  not  understand  why 
such  a thing  is  wanted  at  all  in  the  town,  except 
(as  one  of  them  said)  to  create  offices  for  place- 
hunters  and  crush  the  people  by  a system  of 
unlimited  taxation.  We  spoke  to  a few  worthies 
m the  town,  who  seemed  to  take  a pride  in  the 
opposition  that  they  gave  to  the  ” place-hunters  ” 
and  who  were  jubilant  in  the  idea  that  they 
had  smashed  the  egg  of  the  incipient  board,  and 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  an  animated  chick.  In 
this  opinion  we  opine  they  ai-e  mistaken. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  a fact  that 
those  who  have  been  loudest  in  protesting 
recency  m the  town  against  the  formation  of  a 
local  Board  were  some  landlords,  who  alleged  as 
a reason  for  their  “disinterested”  opposition 
that  it  wonld  lead  to  an  increased  taxation  on 
the  back  of  those  who  are  ill  able  to  bear  it- 
and  yet  these  same  landlords  were  the  very  first 
to  behe  their  principles  by  raising  the  rents  of 
their  tenants. 

The  poor  want  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 
the  town  requires  better  kept  roads  and  foot- 
paths,  and  a proper  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage.  The  town  also  wants  to  be  better 
lighted. 

The  main  portion  of  the  sewage  of  Dorking 
finds  an  outfall,  or  rather  many  outfalls,  in  a 
rivulet  called  the  Mill-stream;  but  where  the 
loulness  ends,  and  where  the  polluted  water 
eventually  empties  itself,  wo  do  not  know. 

The  sewage  of  Dorking  could  be  utilised  with 
very  little  cost,  and  bo  turned  to  a source  of 
profit.  The  supply  wonld  never  equal  the  de- 
mand ; so  the  Dorking  people  need  not  fear,  as 
tfiey  do,  that  if  a proper  system  of  drainage 
were  earned  ont  they  would  not  know  what 
to  to  with  their  surplus  sewage.  To  get  over 
the  impending  evil,  they  allow  it  to  sink  in  and 
sodden  the  soil  of  the  town,  save  that  small 
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dilapidated-looking  structures.  The  poor  dwel- 
lers keep  them  tolerably  clean;  but  in  summer 
weather  the  smell  must  be  most  offensive,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  privies  are  almost  upon  the 
kitchen  floor,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  placed 
in  a passage  between  the  entrance-doors  of  both 
houses,  the  said  opening  being  hardly  sufficient 
lor  the  free  passage  of  even  one  person.  The 
poor  occupants  of  these  very  old  strnctures,  half 
wood,  and  half  rubbish,  pay  Ss.  a week,  and  are 
glad  to  have  them  even  at  that  price,  as  house 
accommodation  for  the  poor  is  insufficient  in 
Dorking.  The  Mill-lane  is  not  over  clean,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  so  from  the  construction  of  the 
dwo  Imgs,  and  the  aatnro  of  the  open  sinks  in 
the  lane. 

On  the  Frankford-road  are  a series  of  ill- 
constructed  houees,  miscalled  Model  Lodging, 
houses.  They  were  nob  built  to  last,  and  the 
floors  and  w’alls  will  part  company  some  future 
day,  nob  far  distant.  They  were  built  by  a 
speculative  tradesman  of  the  town,  who  com- 
menced  their  erection  five  or  six  years  since, 
ihey  were  grasped  at  eagerly  by  the  very  poor 
f^rom  their  cheapness.  They  are  two  stories 
high,  and  are  built  of  loose  stone,  brick,  and 
other  rubbish.  They  contain  about  seven 
rooms,  and  they  are  rented  at  abont  Sg.  6d 
per  week.  To  pay  this  rent,  those  who  take 
them  have  to  sublet  them  to  others ; and  so  a 
house  that  is  only  intended  for  one  comfortable 
family,  is  made  to  accommodate  three  or  four 
with  the  consequent  bad  result.  The  owner  has 
not  given  them  a rub  of  paint  externally  or  inter- 
whitewash,  since  their  erec- 
tion. Ihe  original  priming  colour  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  window-sashes  and  some  of  the 
doors.  Yet  he  is  blessed  by  some  of  the  inmates 
tor  enabling  them  to  have  a cheap  shelter  The 
yards  belonging  to  these  so-called  Model  Lodging, 
houses  are  m a very  bad  condition,  and  the 
kitchens  are  dismally  dark  and  damp.  The  sinks 
are  within  the  kitchens;  and  even  on  the  same 
cold  earthen  floor  some  of  the  poor  dwellers 
can  he  down,  and  feel  cheerful  that  they  have 
a home. 

In  West-street,  on  a plot  of  ground  called 
West-square,  beside  the  National  Schools,  are 
Model  Lodging-houses  of  another  and  better 
description  than  the  former,  but  these  are  not 
taken  to  by  the  poor,  and  do  not  meet  their  pocket. 
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and  gentlemen’s  seats  are  within  short  distance. 
Through  the  town  itself  the  houses  are  of  all 
features  and  patterns.  Old  timber  houses  cage- 
work  structures,  coated  with  plaster,  dashed, 
distempered,  and  tabooed,  many  of  which, 
have  long  since  outgrown  the  recollection  of 
that  very  ancient  personage,  “the  oldest  in- 
habitant;” hotels,  ancient  inns,  and  hostelriea 
of  the  old  pattern,  where  the  jog-trot  carman 
was  wont  to  stop  of  old,  and  where  “ entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast  ” was  provided. 

Except  on  market  day,  which  is  Thursday, 
the  ancient  town  of  Dorking  is  coldly  quiet 
and  naturally  dull,  and,  save  on  market  day, 
the  visitor  will  not  be  gratified  with  a 
sight  of  Dorking’s  pride,— her  poultry.  In  the 
distance  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  poor  of 
Dorking  are  engaged  in  rearing  this  kind  of  fowl, 
but  people  will,  no  doubt,  bo  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  struggling  poor  of  the  town  of  Dorking 
are  ag  little  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  poultry,  or 
a great  deal  lesg,  than  in  less  talked-of  places. 
To  rear  fowl  requires  means,  room,  and  open 
spaces ; but  we  regret  to  say  that  the  poor  of 
Dorking  have  scarcely  spare  room  enough  to- 
move  and  breathe  in. 

The  parish  church  of  Dorking  is  not  a very 
old  structure,  and  as  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  its 
Gothic  deserves  no  praise.  It  has  one  of  the 
tapering  weather-vanes  description  of  steeples, 
covered  with  lead,  we  believe.  It  has  also  a 
clock,  but  what  the  walls  are  composed  of  one- 
can  scarcely  tell,  as  a coating  of  grey  cement 
envelopes  the  ontsids.  A chancel  of  a better 
style,  free  of  a cement  coating,  was  added  about 
two  years  since. 

The  fittings  within  the  church  are  very  good. 
Around  the  side  walls  are  several  tablets  to  the 
memory  of  local  gentry,  but  none  deserving  any 
particular  notice  here.  Inside  the  entrance 
porch,  to  the  lefo  of  the  doorway,  inserted  in  the 
Hoot  wall,  is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  William  Earl  of  Rothes, 
Baron  Leslie,  one  of  the  sixteen  representative 
peers  of  Scotland,  who  died  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817.  Over  the  staircase,  on  the  right,  is 
another  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Catherine,  wife 
of  Henry  Talbot,  daughter  ofSir  Hugh  Clopton, 
of  Stratford-npon-Avon,  who  died  on  the  15cb 
of  May,  1754. 

These  Talbots  turn  np  in  a variety  of  strange 
nooks  and  places  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We 
have  found  traces  of  them  north  and  south  of 
England,  east  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  but  few  tomb- 
stones  or  monuments  dating  back  a century  and- 
half.  If  there  are  any  older  no  inscription 
visible  tells  us  of  it. 

Reverting  to_  what  wo  have  written  at  the 
beginning  : until  the  railway  accommodation  ig 
more  perfect,  and  the  town  is  brushed  up  by 
some  active  local  management,  Dorking  will  not 
progress.  At  present  she  is  thankful  for  small 
tavours  in  her  present  stagnant  state  of  business. 
Even  a stiff  gale  of  wind  is  a “ god-send  ” to  her 
idle  tradesmen,  and  her  representatives  are 
found  thanking  Providence  that  “ it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 

The  gale  that  does  do  good  in  Dorking  at 
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present  is  that  which  unroofs  houses,  blows  down 
chimney-stacks,  tumbles  walls,  and  shatters 
window-sashes.  Such  a gale  came  lately  as  a 
New  Tear’s  gift  to  Dorking,  and  her  unemployed 
were  truly  thankful. 

What  more  need  we  write  to  give  the  reader 
nn  idea  of  the  famous  poultry  town  of  Dorking  ? 
:If  it  will  not  be  improved  internally,  we  must 
(point  out  that  there  are  Acts  that  can  be  put  into 
;motion,and  that  it  is  better  to  do  thiogsnecessary 
with  a free  will  than  to  be  made  to  work  against 
the  grain. 

We  wish  Dorking,  however,  better  than  it 
wishes  itself,  and  would  be  glad  to  assist  it  from 
out  the  rut  by  a few  kindly  words  and  advice 
well  meant  and  civilly  tendered.  We  might  and 
could  write  more  of  the  shortcomings  and  wants 
of  the  town,  but  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
revil  thereof,  and  glad  shall  we  be  to  find  that 
mot  wholly  in  vain  have  we  spent  a morning  in 
Dorking. 


ABCniTEOTURAL  EFFECTS  OF  DETAILS. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  26th 
lalt.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kidsdale  read  a paper  entitled 
'*  Notes  on  some  Architectural  Effects  of  Propor- 
cion  and  Detail.”  With  regard  to  the  question 
[5f  style,  he  thought  that  a style  which  had  been 
roreviously  very  perfectly  worked  up,  as  the 
English  Geometric  Decorated  for  instance,  could 
(Qot  well  bo  adopted  as  a starting-point  by  modern 
rirohitecta ; and  that  the  Early  French  Gothic, 
Iwhich  had  recently  been  so  much  taken  up, 
offered  a good  starting-point,  as  combining  great 
aobloness  of  proportion  with  a certain  primitive 
character  of  .detail  which  lefc  much  scope  for 
Liurther  development.  After  remarking  on  the 
umportant  effect  that  site  and  surrounding  scenery 
iihould  have  in  determining  the  character  of  a 
design,  instancing  as  examples  the  harmony 
tvhich  existed  between  the  Scotch  Baronial 
Gothic  and  the  wild  country  in  which  it  first 
rwose,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the 
Oecorated,  with  its  smaller  reOned  detail  and 
iihe  quiet  beauty  of  English  landscape,  he  made 
)3ome  observations  on  the  treatment  of  towers 
tund  spires.  These  features,  when  erected  in 
itowns  amid  crowded  buildings,  would  bear  much 
imore  elaboration  of  detail  and  variety  of  outline 
tffian  would  be  desirable  in  rural  sites.  The  most 
oimportant  portion  of  a tower  was  the  upper 
tstage;  if  this  were  well  treated,  it  was  often 
leoest  to  leave  the  intermediate  portion  between 
bhis  and  the  base  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible. 
'iThe  English  towers  of  the  Decorated  Period  he 
(considered  the  most  successful  as  designs,  owing 
sBspecially  to  the  graduated  outline  of  their  but- 
rcresses,  but  also  to  the  refinement  and  effactive- 
lenesB  of  the  mouldings  and  details  peculiar 
oio  this  style.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
rirchitectural  designing  had  never  been  so 
loleasant  to  modern  architects,  as  when,  fifteen 
eyears  ago,  this  style  was  in  fashion,  and  hoped 
bbhat  more  of,  at  least,  the  feeling  of  this  style 
isvould  be  introduced  into  our  modern  buildings 
igigain,  and  that  the  satirical  description  in  the 
CBujider,  “ How  John  the  Son  of  Smythe  deco- 
rarated  the  House  of  the  Lord,”  would  soon  be 
eiesB  true  than  it  was  when  it  was  written.  The 
iisaat,  west,  and  transept  ends  of  the  churches 
oformed  a peculiarly  interesting  field  for  study 
inand  design.  It  would  he  found  a good  and  in- 
•istrnctive  study  to  try  the  effect  of  various 
irarrangements  of  doors  and  windows  in  an 
isassumed  gable  front  of  some  special  proportion. 
lIMnoli  of  the  effect  of  a design  depended  also 
appon  the  proportion  and  treatment  of  its 
jeiecondary  features,  wherein  either  picturesque 
wariety  might  be  aimed  at,  or  that  dignity  of 
efeffeob  which  arises  from  a repetition  of  the  same 
Jdetails  in  an  unbroken  series, — a source  of  effect 
afjf  the  highest  and  most  dignified  kind,  but  more 
jumitable  to  large  than  to  small  edifices.  One  of 
tbhe  most  retrograde  movements  ever  made  in 
Rirchitecture  bad  been  the  recent  adoption  in  so 
ramany  cases  of  the  cruder  early  forms  of  plate 
:rtrac6ry,  which  would  have  no  recommendation 
)nbnt  that  of  variety,  after  trying  all  other  forms. 
rtThe  constant  striving  after  something  new  by 
amodern  architects,  instead  of  adhering  to  some 
jone  type  of  detail  and  composition,  and  refining 
appon  it  until  it  was  perfected,  was  much  to  be 
ddeprecated.  The  effortsof  architectural  students 
hliad  been  devoted  lately  to  learning  all  the 
vavarious  forms  of  their  art  5 it  was  time  now  to 
nimake  this  knowledge  of  styles  and  detail  avail- 
alable  by  blending  them  into  a modern  style, 
rerealising  Wotton’s  essentials  of  architecture, 
‘'.‘‘commodity,  firmness,  and  delight.” 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year’s  proceedings 
at  Barking  with  the  sewage  irrigation  crops 
have  been  completed  by  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Pebre, 
in  a pamphlet  titled  “ Notes  for  the  Year  ending 
Slst  of  Angnat,  1869,  upon  the  Sewage  Cultiva- 
tion of  Lodge  Farm,  Barking  ” (Wilson,  Royal 
Exchange).  Mr.  Petre  thus  reviews  the  pro- 
gress of  sewage  cultivation  daring  the  last  three 
years,  in  which  period  this  farm  has  been  under 
the  system : — 

“ lu  the  spring  of  1865,  Lodge  Farm,  consisting  of  218 
acres,  was  obtained  by  the  Metropolis  Sewage  and  Essex 
Reclamation  Company,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  bj*  whom  one  quarter  of  its  area 
was  laid  out  and  prepared  for  sewage  cultivation.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  were  sown  with  rye-gra^s  in  the 
carlr  autumn,  but  no  sewage  was  delivered  on  the  farm 
until  October ; the  sowing  was  continued,  and  in  the  spring 
an  area  of  about  llfty-flve  acres  was  ready  for  catting  and 
yielded  some  heavy  crops.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
rods  of  wheat,  and  about  half  an  acre  of  mangold,  no  ^ 
other  crops  than  rye-grass  were  that  year  treated  with 

sewage In  September,  1867,  Mr.  Morton  having  , 

been  appointed  a member  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission, I undertook  the  immediate  superintendence  of 

the  operations  on  Lodge  Farm Three  or  four 

years  ago  the  universal  opinion  was  that  town  sewage  ^ 
could  be  utilised  only  on  the  growth  of  grass,  and  was 
wholly  inapplicable  to  grain  crops.  It  is  now  proved ' 
beyond  a doubt  that  all  ordinary  farm  and  market-garden 
crops  can  be  ahnudantly  produced  by  the  use  of  town  i 
sewage  alone,  and  that  wheat,  mangold,  and  cabbage 
flourish  alike  under  its  application  ; and  I much  doubt  if 
in  the  end  it  does  not  prove  that  such  crops  will  be  grown  ' 
with  greater  profit  than  rye-grass  when  a specific  value  is  . 
placed  on  the  sewage."  ; 

We  have  on  a previous  occasion  given  some  I 
particulars  of  the  progress  at  Barking  iu  the  ■ 
course  of  last  year.  Id  the  conclusion  of  these  sup- 
plementary notes,  Mr.  Petre  expresses  his  great 
regret  that  the  means  of  rendering  many  thou- 
sand acres  (much  in  need  of  it)  in  the  highest 
degree  productive,  should  be  still  running  to  waste 
on  the  Thames,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
got  rid  of  at  any  sacrifice  ; whilst  its  equivalent, 
or  rather  an  inferior  substitute,  is  being  im- 
ported  from  Peru  and  elsewhere  at  an  enormous 
annual  coat. 

Two  letters  from  the  Times,  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton,  C.E.,  on  “ Sanitary  Works  and  Sewage 
Utilisation,”  have  been  reprinted  under  this 
title,  and  published  by  Spon,  of  Charing-cross. 
In  these  letters  Mr.  Denton  urges  various  points 
of  sanitary  importance,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  risk  of  sewers  soddening  the  subsoil  of  towns 
with  sewage,  and  the  necessity  for  drainage  of 
town  subsoils.  He  also  urges  the  necessity,  in 
sewage  irrigation,  of  taking  care  that  the  sewage 
passes  not  merely  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  but 
through  it,  to  a snffioient  depth  to  ensure  its 
deodorlsation  and  purification. 

As  to  the  subsoil  of  towns,  ho  maintains  that 
sewers,  which  allow  of  the  subsoil  draining  into 
them,  must  needs  allow  the  sewage  flowing 
through  them  to  percolate  into  the  subsoil,  and 
80  to  saturate  it  with  sewage;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sewers  be  water-tight,  and  no 
other  drainage  applied  to  the  subsoil,  of  course 
it  cannot  be  drained.  The  necessity  for  a sepa- 
rate drainage  of  the  subsoil,  therefore,  he  con- 
siders obvious.  The  only  case,  he  remarks, 
where  this  has  been  carried  out  is  at  Salisbnry, 
and  he  believes  that  the  improved  sanitary  state 
of  that  town  is  in  some  respects  attributable  to 
this  drainage  of  the  subsoil. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Denton  says  : — 

‘'Since  the  lowering'of  the  sabaoil  water  in  England 
has  been  shown  to  Lave  such  a beneficial  infiuence  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  since  the  existence  of  stagnant 
water  in  the  marshos  of  Italy  is  known  to  provoke  and 
maintain  malaria,  which  prevails  only  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  suitable  uuder-drainage,  surely  it  ia  a point  tcorth 
ascertaining,  as  the  gronni'vork  of  future  legislation, 
whether  it  is  not  essential  to  health  that  all  lands  irri- 
gated with  sewage  should  bo  perfectly  under. drained. 
This  question,  together  with  those  relating  to  the  separate 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  towns  and  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  might  bo  determined  by  a careful  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  practical  men;  and  questions  of  such  vast 
national  importance  should  at  once  be  placed  beyond  the 
position  of  subjects  for  mere  controversy  and  the  expres- 
sion  of  opiuion.” 

A “ Report  by  the  Deputation  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Police  of  Glasgow  to  visit  the  City 
of  Bristol  and  various  Towns  in  England,  as  to 
Sanitary  Matters,”  has  been  printed  at  Glasgow, 
by  Anderson,  of  Ann-street.  The  result  of  their 
observations  as  regards  the  densely-populated 
quarters  of  Glasgow  is,  that  the  close  staircases 
and  branching  lobbies  of  the  tenement  “flats” 
should  be  better  ventilated ; that  the  apart- 
ments ought  to  have  the  number  of  occupants 
diminished ; that  ash-pits,  privies,  and  water- 
supply  should  be  increased,  deodoriting  material 
introduced,  and  cleansing  enforced  ; that  courts 
and  closes  should  be  properly  paved;  that  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  should  be  inculcated  by 
a system  of  visitation ; that  in  cases  of  fever 


strong  chemicals,  and  espacially  carbolic  acid 
should  be  used  to  destroy  the  fever  germs  ; and 
lastly,  that  an  improved  construction  of  poorer 
class  dwellings  should  be  commenced  : — 

“We  suggest  [they  say]  that  greater'paina  betaken  to  keep 
our  streets  as  clean  as  possible.  We  found  that  even  in  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London  boys  are  em- 
ployed to  gather  the  horae-drox^pings,  and  that  in  the  new 
viaduct  in  Holborn  recesses  are  provided  for  these  when 
gatbered,  showing  the  importance  attached  to  their  imme- 
diate removal,  not  only  to  keep  the  streets  clean,  but  also 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  iu  dry  weather  and 
inhaled  by  passengers. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  our  sewage,  the  subject 
is  one  surrounded  with  difficulties,  chiefly  owing  to  its 
immense  quantity  and  its  being  so  much  diluted. 

We  found  most  other  large  towns  in  earnest  in  dealing 
with  this  great  question ; and  it  is  most  desirable  that  wo 
also  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  prepared  to  adopt  eome 
plan,  ospeoially  as  to  water-oloset  sewage.  From  all  we 
could  learn,  we  do  not  think  that  its  being  allowed  co  flow 
into  the  river  produces  disease ; but  we  found  a very 
general  opiuion  to  prevail,  that  its  presence  in  the  sewers 
generated  foal  and  noxious  gases,  which  were  apt  to  find 
their  way  into  dwelling-houses,  and  to  produce  disease 
there.  We  would  recommend  the  Police  Board  to  adopt 
eome  moans,  eiiher  by  the  use  of  chimney-stalks,  or 
otherwise,  to  draw  away  these  gases  from  our  sewers. 
We  have  mready  indicated  our  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  utilising  of  our  sewage,  either  by  using  it  in  irrigation 
alone,  or  by  otherwise  applying  it  to  the  grouud  for 
ordinary  farming  purposes;  and  we  would  venture  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  board  a plan  suggested  by 
our  city  architect,  Mr.  Garrick,  some  years  ago." 

The  damage  and  inconvenience  which  are 
invariably  created  in  Manchester  and  Salford  by 
the  rapid  rising  of  the  River  Irwell  in  times  of 
heavy  rain,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  that 
stream  at  all  times,  in  consequence  of  the  sewage 
of  the  town  being  thrown  into  it,  have  led  to 
frequent  and  loud  complaints.  Mr.  E.  Coibatt, 
sanitary  engineer,  has  propounded  a schemo  for 
the  prevention  of  floods  and  the  interception  of 
town  sewago  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  In 
this  scheme  the  provision  for  floods,  and  that  for 
ordinary  sewage,  are  quite  separate  and  distinct. 
The  nature  of  the  scheme  may  be  further  seen 
from  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  by  com- 
parison with,  and  adoption  of,  the  figures  used 
in  the  several  engineers’  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 


Flood  tunnel,  two  miles,  at  72,000? £111,000 

Inlet  works (1,000 

Improving  two  weirs  10,000 

Doeiisning  river-bed  for  three  miles  (1.  e. 

Crescent  to  Throstle  Nest) 0,000 

For  floods  £166,0.'0 

Intercepting  sewer,  six  miles,  average  4 Ir. 

diameter,  at  2?.  per  yard  21,000 

River-wall  and  towiug-patb,  four  miks,  at  3?. 

per  yard 21 ,000 

Sower  junctions,  ic 2,000 


For  sewage  and  navigation  £11,000 


Total  £210,000 

After  some  criticisms  on  the  schemes  of  Mr. 
Bateman  and  Mr.  Uawksley,  the  following  list 
of  towns  with  acreage  under  irrigation  is 


given ; — 

Name  of  Place. 


Acres  under 
Irrigation. 


Aldershott  Camp 

Alwick,  Cannongate 
Bingley,  Yorkshire.. 

Birmingham 

Braintree  

Bury  St.  Edmund’s.., 

Carlisle  

Cheltenhem  

Croydon 

Edinburgh 

Hopwood  

Leek  

London  

MunsfieW  

Melton  Mowbray 

Milverton  

Mold  

Nottingham  

Oswestry  

Eugby 

St.  Thomas,  Exeter.., 

Swaffham  

Tavistock  

Uckfield 

Worthing  


230 
350  to  400 
30  to  40 
130 
20 


89 

120 

360 


6 

130 

400 

4 
6 

300 
4C0  to  600 
150 

5 

90 

4 

-40 


Mr.  Dathie,  of  Preston,  suggests  to  all  agricul- 
tural societies  the  great  necessity  of  offering 
prizes  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  systems 
of  utilising  town  sewage  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, such  plans  or  systems  to  be  shown  by 
models  and  drawings  at  the  forthcoming  shows. 
The  judges  in  this  department,  as  he  remarks, 
ought  to  be  gentlemen  possessing  a practical 
knowledge  of  agricnlture,  as  well  as  of  civil 
engineering. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  E.  Palmer,  the  Rugby 
town  surveyor,  to  the  local  board  of  health 
upon  tho  Rugby  sewage  irrigation  farm  for  the 
past  year  has  been  printed.  It  is  only  a little 
more  than  twelve  mouths  since  the  Rugby 
system  of  sewage  irrigation  was  completed  and 
placed  under  Mr.  Palmer’s  superintendence, 
although  the  sewage  bad  been  partially  disposed 
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of  by  irrigation  ever  Bince  1853.  The  report 
eays: — 


“Taking  into  consideration  that  this  is  the  first  vear 
alter  the  completton  of  the  works,  and  that  the  arrance. 
incnts  require  a great  deal  of  modification  and  adjust- 
ment (being  m fact  only  in  their  rough  state),  the  roanlts 
are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  en- 
oouraging._  Still  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  your  Board 
that  the  primary  object  for  which  the  works  weie  under- 
taken  has  been  obtained,  namely,  the  non-pollution  of  the 
river  and  the  perfect  porification  of  the  sewage.  This,  I 
think,  has  been  fully  done,  without  the  shghtest  com- 
plaint  or  nuisance  to  any  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  fully  maintained  '' 


That  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewage  farm  ia  not 
injariotia  to  health  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  family  of  ooe  of  the  men  resident  on  it,  who 
had  been  bronght  from  a confined  part  of  the 
town  in  a state  far  from  healthy,  have  been 
restored  to  good  health  by  the  removal  to  the 
country  air,  in  spite  of  the  irrigating  process 
applied  to  the  land  on  which  they  reside.  Rugby 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  its 
sewage  by  gravitation,  and  the  surveyor  is  very 
sanguine  of  highly  successful  results  in  a year 
or  two.  Meantime  the  receipts  already  exceed 
the  expenditure  by  581.,  although  the  grass 
grown  has  only  realised  as  yet  83.  a ton,  while, 
where  its  value  is  better  known,  ISs.  to  218.  a 
ton  are  readily  obtained.  The  report  is  a valu- 
able  one. 


STAMPS  ON  LEASES. 


The  alarm  sounded  in  our  pages  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  has  awakened  the  echoes, 
which  are  always  more  numerous  than  voices! 
Since  then,  an  action,  as  desired,  has  been 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Erohequer,  and  has 
made  the  unfortunate  position  more  certain. 
This  was : — 


Boulton,  Appellant,  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  Respondents. 

, The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  a lease  made 
in  consideration  of  a yearly  rent  and  of  a covenant  with 
the  lessee  to  complete  an  unfinished  house  is  chargeable 
cup.  S3,  with  any  duty  besides 
the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  rent.  The  16th  section  of  the 
Act,  relied  upon  by  the  Crown,  states 

instrument  which 

shall  be  chargeable  with  any  ad  valorem  stamp  duty  in 
respect  to  any  suin  of  money  yearly  or  in  gross,  or  any 
stock  or  security  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  made  also 
lor  any  further  or  other  valuable  eoneideratiori,  such  deed 
or  instrument  shall  be  chargeable  (except  where  express 
permission  to  the  contrarv  is  or  ahaU  be  made  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament)  with  such  further  stamp  duty  aa^  any 
separate  deed  or  instrument  made  for  such  last-mentioned 
consideration  alone  would  be  chargeable  with,  except  pro. 
gresaive  duty.”  ' ^ ^ 

Mr.  Manisty,  for  appellant,  said  the  really  simple 
question  was  whether  land  let  on  lease  was  chargeable 
not  merely  as  a lease,  but  whetlier  an  additional  duty  is  to 
be  imposed  If  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  the  land. 

The  Court  seemed  to  think  tho  question  too  clear  for 
Act  expressly  met  the  case  before 
the  Court.  The  words  in  the  section  of  the  statute  “or 
other  valuable  consideration,”  were  introdoced  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  an  additional  duty  where  buildings 

were  being  or  were  to  be  erected.  ^ 

.Judgment  for  the  Crown. 

This  affeots  a large  body  of  persons,  and  calls 
for  nnited  action  to  obtain  a revision  of  the 
Act.  _ Every  lease,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
contains  a covenant  to  repair.  Hitherto  the 
extra  stamp,  now  declared  indispensable,  has 
never  been  demanded  by  the  commissioners,  far 
less  paid  by  leasees.  The  neglect  to  affix  a 
stamp  legally  chargeable  renders  a deed  incom- 
plete, or  at  least  useless  in  a court  of  law. 
Except  in  certain  circumstances  a delay  of  two 
months  after  the  date  of  the  execution  of  a deed 
18  allowed,  within  which  time  the  stamp  may 
be  affixed  without  extra  charges.  After  that 
period  lOJ.  must  be  paid,  iu  addition  to  the 
stamp,  by  way  of  penalty.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  with  the  exception  ofleases  executed  within 
the  last  two  months,  in  which  case  the  omission 
may  still  be  rectified,  everv  leaseholder  is  liable 
to  a charge  of  IH.  I5g._{.e.,  ij.  153.  for  the 
covenant  stamp,  and  lOJ.  penalty.  Such  ia 
the  effect  of  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue,  and  sustained  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  unfair  working  of 
the  section  upon  which  the  above  decision  has 
been  given  ia  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  section,  all  leases  are  chargeable 
with  tho  additional  stamp,  without  regard°either 
to  the  pnrchaae  or  rental  value  of  the  property 
^ to  the  period  for  which  the  lease  has  to  run! 
While  the  duty  on  the  mere  lease  is  acZ  valorem, 
the  OTvenant  stamp  on  an  81.  rental  is  the  same 
as  that  chargeable  on  a 1001.  rental,  and  a lease 
for  seven  years  is  equally  chargeable  with  a lease 
for  9J  years.  The  charge  is  besides  a constantly 
recurring  one,  since  every  fresh  lease  containioR 
the  usual  covenant  to  repair  and  uphold,  involves 


the  payment  of  the  extra  stamp.  To  pat  an 
extreme,  but  not  impossible  case — a lease  for 
99  years,  which  continues  without  interruption 
for  99  years,  is  liable  to  a single  payment  of  35s. 
But  supposing  a fresh  lease  to  be’  entered  into 
every  seven  years,  the  whole  sum  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  would  amount  to  more 
than  241. 

In  the  second  place,  since  the  same  covenant 
stamp  is  payable  on  a gronnd-rent  of  81.  as  on 
a ground-rent  of  1001.,  it  ia  clear  that  a burden 
IS  imposed  upon  leases  of  small  value,  which 
will  prove  a very  serious  check  to  the  erection 
of  houses  of  moderate  size.  The  payment  of 
3ob.  extra  duty  may  not  be  serioasly  felt  in  the 
case  of  a 1001.  ground-rent ; but  it  will  weigh 
very  heavily  on  gronnd-rents  of  as  low  a value 
as  31.  per  plot.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  _ Parliament  will  afford  a remedy,  if  the 
position  be  properly  pointed  out,  and  steps 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  have  a Bill 
bronght  in  with  that  end  in  view. 
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FEVER  NESTS  IN  POPLAR. 
ATtheWorsbip-atreet  Police-court, on  Saturday, 

Mr.  Charles  Young,  solicitor,  applied  to  Mr.  Paget 
for  ten  summonses  against  James  Richards,  the 
^ner  of  as  many  houses  in  Commodore-court, 
High-street,  Poplar,  for  permitting  a serious  nui! 
sauce  toexist  on  his  premises,  which  were  unfit  for 
human  habitations.  The  ventilation  in  each 
building  was  defective,  the  privies  were  foul  and 
dilapidated,  there  was  no  water  sapply,  the 
houses  were  in  a dirty,  ruinous,  and  unwhole- 
some condition  throughout,  so  as  to  be  a nuisance 
and  injurious  to  health.  The  Board  of  Works 
wished  to  shut  up  these  fever  dens,  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  cholera  and  other  diseases  which 
must  extend  if  they  were  suffered  to  e.xist  in 
their  present  state.  Mr.  Sbadrake  confirmed 
the  statement  of  the  solicitor,  and  said  much 
alarm  prevailed  iu  Poplar  relative  to  the  tene- 
ments complained  of;  they  were  dangerous  or 
falling  down,  and  in  other  respects  ought  to  be 
closed.  The  defendant  had  no  defence  to  the 
last  two  summonses,  and  could  have  none  to 
these.  Mr.  Paget  said  he  had  heard  enough  to 
justify  him  in  granting  the  summonses.  The 
houses  ought  to  be  closed,  lime-washed,  and 
repaired,  and  the  cesspools  put  in  order. 


cellar.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  intended 
to  be  fireproof.  The  external  appearance  of  the 
building  ia  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
and  simple  in  design. 

The  building  was  designed  and  ia  being 
earned  ont  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  & Pepper,  architects, 
Bradford.  The  contractors  carrying  out  the 
works  are  for  mason’s  and  joiner’s  work  Mr. 
Archibald  NeiU ; plumber’s,  Mr.  C.  Nelson; 
plMterer’s,  Mr.  J.  Laycook  j slater’s,  Mr.  Jos. 
Hillj  painter’s,  Mr.  H.  Briggs;  fireproofing, 
Messrs.  Phillips  & Co. ; the  whole  being  under 
the  Bupervision  of  Mr.  R.  Stewart,  as  clerk  of 
the  works. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 


THE  NEW  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE  AT 
BRADFORD. 

Lord  Houghton  has  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  New  Mechanics’  Institute,  to  be  erected  at 
Bradford.  Moat  of  the  principal  persona  iu  the 
town  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  a large 
crowd  witnessed  it.  After  having  laid  the 
stone,  Lord  Houghton  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  enlarged  on  the  importance  of  such 
institutions  as  that  thus  founded.  The  Mayor  of 
Bradford,  Mr.  Miall,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen 
also  delivered  addresses.  The  new  building  will 
cover  1,000  square  yards,  and  will  have  a lecture- 
hail  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  land  on  which 
it  will  stand  has  cost  12,0001.,  and  the  building 
will  coat  about  13,000L  The  site  ia  in  one  of 
the  moat  prominent  positions  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  advantages  of  this  building  over  the 
old  oneinLeeda-roadaremany.  The  lecture-hall 
IS  to  be  much  larger  and  loftier.  On  the  upper 
floors  suites  of  class-rooms  are  provided,  and  also 
large  well-lighted  rooms,  suited  for  the  exhibition 
of  drawings, models,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art 
and  forming  at  the  same  time  drawing-rooms 
for  the  school  of  art  in  connexion  with  the  In- 
stitnte.  On  the  first  upper  floor,  facing  the 
Bowling-green,  is  arranged  the  library  and 
reading-room,  of  lofty  and  ample  dimensions, 
at  the  rear  of  which  is  the  leoture-hall. 
Two  large  wide  stone  staircases,  entering 
from  TyrroU-atreet  and  Market-street,  are  ar- 
ranged to  serve  the  lecture-hall,  and  also  a 
large  central  staircase  from  the  Bowling-green 
entrance  to  serve  the  reading-room  and  library 
In  case  of  panic  the  whole  of  the  three  large 
staircases  can  be  used  for  the  lecture-hall.  The 
second  upper  floor  is  appropriated  for  class- 
rooms,  and  the  third  upper  floor  is  used  for 
secondary  class-rooms  and  the  drawing-rooms  • 
these  latter  rooms  are  lighted  from  the  top' 
Each  floor  is  provided  with  lavatory  and  water- 
closet  accommodation,  and  each  room  will  be 
efficiently  ventilated,  and  more  especially  the 
lecture-hall,  which  will  have  special  ventilation 
provided.  The  ground-floor  ia  principally  devoted 
to  shop  purposes,  each  shop  being  provided  with  a 


Will  nothing  ever  be  done  to  make  the  Royal 
Exchange  rather  more  worthy  of  the  City  of 
London  ? We  ahoald  all  blush  to  think  what  the- 
‘ intelligent  foreigner  ” must  feel  when  he  enters 
from^  under  the  imposing  portico,  with  soma 
sentiment  of  awe,  let  us  hope,  at  the  world-wide 
importance  of  all  that  takes  place  in  that  famous 
building,  to  find  a sloppy,  draughty,  empty 
court-yard,  with  a soot-begrimed  statue  of  her 
Majesty  in  forlorn  solitude  iu  the  centre,  and 
what  there  may  be  of  architectural  beauty 
distorted  and  vulgarised,  like  the  interior  of  our 
railway  stations,  with  boards  of  a thousand 
coloured  advertisements.  If  any  arrangement 
had  been  deliberately  determined  upon  to 
destroy  the_  effect  and  the  utility  of  a great 
public  building,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
consistently  carried  out  than  in  the  present 
sacrifice  of  the  great  central  court  of  onr  Royal 
Exchange. 

As  we  are  never  likely  to  enjoy  the  climate 
of  Southern  Italy,  where  suoh  open  courts 
are  appropriate,  and  from  which  tho  design, 
ofithia  one  has  been  borrowed,  the  obvious  and 
often-urged  remedy  is,  of  coarse,  to  protect  it 
by  glass  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate 
we  have  to  submit  to.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  relieve  to  a great  extent  the  overcrowded 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms  upstairs,  where  the 
special  basiness  which  may  draw  men  there 
would  be  alone  transacted  ; while  a grand  central 
hall  would  be  formed  which,  with  appropriate 
wall  decorations  and  groups  of  scnlpture  (where 
the  Peabody  statue  and  Gibson’s  beautiful 
statue  of  Huskiasou  might  find  a place),  would 
be  worthy  of  a building  of  so  much  pretension, 
and  of  so  much  importance  in  the  City.  What- 
ever engineering  or  private  difficulties  may  ba 
raised  to  this,  they  should  be  made  to  give  way 
to  an  improvement  which  would  gratify  the 
country  as  much  as  it  would  contribute  to  the 
convenience  of  all  who  have  to  enter  the  build- 
ing. I hope,  sir,  you  will  not  let  this  matter 
drop.  ^ p_ 


ANGLICAN  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY 
TRINITY,  OXFORD. 

This  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapel  and  part  of  the  north  wino-,  has  bean 
erected  for  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Tiinity,  an 
Oxford  sisterhood  whioh  has  for  its  object ’the 
education  of  young  girls  of  different  classes^ 
divided  into  upper,  lower,  and  industrial  schools, 
Earl  Beauchamp  being  tho  patron.  The  build- 
ing  occupies  an  excellent  position  on  the  Wood- 
stock-road,  at  the  corner  of  the  Bevington-road 
near  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  and 
18  built  of  Kirtlingtou  walling  atone,  with  Box 
stone  dressings,  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
Stoneafield  slates;  internally,  the  walls  are  lined 
with  red  and  white  bricks  unplastered,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  roofs,  floor-joists,  plates,  and  such 
like,  are  wrought,  and  exposed  to  view, — the 
joists  being  ceiled  and  pugged  between  at  abonb 
half  their  depth.  The  porch  and  hall  floors,  and 
all  groand-Qoor  passages,  are  tiled ; the  stair- 
cases  being  of  stone,  with  wrought  • iron 
balustrades. 

The  accommodation  consists  of  aohool-rooras, 
refectories,  kitchen,  and  offices,  common-rooms 
for  sisters  and  probationers,  dormitories,  visitors' 
rooms,  small  bedrooms  for  sisters,  bath-rooms 
and  lavatories,  well  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water : a part  of  the  north  wing  is  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel  until  the  permanent  chapel  can  be  built  ; 
this  is  intended  to  be  vaulted  throughout,  and  is 
designed  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  a simple 
and  somewhat  severe  type. 

Tho  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Wyatt,  of  Oxford,  builder,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge, 
architect. 
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ANGLICAN  CONVENT  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  OXFORD. Plan. 
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COMPENSATION  OASES  IN 
NOTTINGHAM. 


The  Midland  Railway  Company,  in  the  conrse 
iof  the  recent  improvement  and  extension  of  their 
Cfitation  and  works  at  Nottingham,  had  occasion, 
mnder  the  compulsory  powers  which  they  pos- 
esess,  to  purchase  from  the  Corporation  of  Not- 
itingham,  in  whom  the  property  vested  a certain 
i branch  canal,  called  the  West  Croft  Canal,  which 
tthey  filled  np  and  appropriated  the  site  to  the 
iinses  of  the  railway.  This  acquisition  of  pro* 
fperty  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway 
iwas  happily  effected  by  mutual  agreement  to  the 
Matisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  the  filling  up  of 
lithe  branch  canal,  which  was  but  little  nsed,  and 
ahad,  in  fact,  become,  on  sanitary  grounds,  a 
•prying  nnisanoe  to  the  neighbourhood  generally, 
(was  admittedly  a great  public  improvement. 

There  arose,  however,  the  usual  cluster  of 
Iclairas  for  compensation  for  injuriously  affecting, 
rfrom  owners  of  property  on  the  banks,  who  had 
lithe  right  of  user  of  the  oanal,  such  as  it  was. 
'iThe  smaller  of  these  claims  became  settled  by 
agreement ; but  certain  others,  of  larger  amount, 
ahave  recently  been  the  subject  of  arbitration 
mnder  the  68th  section  of  the  Lauda  Clauses  Act, 
■with  the  results  which  follow. 

Isb.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  entered  a claim  for 
which  was  heard  at  the  Nottingham 
Assizes,  and  was  supported  by  the  following 
rorofessional  witnesses  : — Messrs.  T.  C.  Hine,  R. 
Iflvans,  F.  Jackson,  and  J.  0.  Gilbert ; while  the 
irailway  company  were  represented  by  Messrs. 
[M.  0.  Tarbotton,  T.  Huskinson,  J.  S.  Norris,  and 
,P.  Bakewell,  whose  estimates  ranged  from  751. 

) .0  1271.  The  verdict  of  the  special  jury  was  for 
jSOOl. 

: 2ad.  Mr.  James  E.  Hall  claimed  2,5003.,  and 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  F.  Jackson,  R.  Evans, 
-f.  C.  Hine,  and  H.  Goddard.  The  railway  oom- 
nany’s  witnesses  were  Messrs.  T.  Huskinson, 
iil.  0.  Tarbotton,  J.  S.  Norris,  and  F.  Bakewell  j 
Qind,  after  a consnltation  at  the  hearing,  it  was 
jigreed  that  the  award  should  be  for  1,3003.,  p3us 
i strip  of  laud  lying  in  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  canal.  The  arbitrator 
iror  the  claimant  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Matthews, 
i»nd  for  the  company,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley  j the 
Qimpire,  Mr.  Ryde,  of  Westminster. 

: 3rd.  Messrs."  Shepperley  and  Whitehead 
itntered  a claim  for  4,0003.,  which  Messrs.  R. 
flvans,  F.  Jackson,  and  H.  Goddard  supported, 
md  which  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
HOmpany  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Norris,  F.  Bakewell, 
H.  0.  Tarbotton,  aud  T.  Huakinson,  whose  esti- 
mates varied  from  5003.  to  6643. ; the  umpire, 
rlr.  Hunt,  of  London,  awarding  1,1503.  Mr. 
alatthcws  and  Mr.  Cawley  were  again  the  arbi- 
arators. 

• 4th.  Mr.  Henry  Hind’s  claim,  the  last  settled, 
aras  for  3,0003.,  and  was  supported  by  Messrs. 

Williamson  and  R.  Evans,  surveyors,  and  Mr. 

• L Hubbart,  accountant.  The  railway  company’s 
ilalners  were  Messrs.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  J.  S. 
oJorris,  T.  Huskinson,  and  F.  Bakewell,  who  gave 
itstimates  of  the  damage  sustained,  varying  from 
3;323.  to  5203.  The  arbitrators  were,  for  the 
lalaimant  and  the  railway  company  respectively, 
Irlr.  Henry  Goddard  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Cawley  j and 
lie  umpire,  Mr.  Pownall.  The  last-named- 
eientleman  has  just  published  his  award,  which 
iS  for  7503.  in  full  of  all  claims. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA. 

( Consequent  on  receiving  a trade-book  of 
ririoed  designs,  manufactured  in  terra  cotta,  by 
Islessrs.  Doulton  & Co.  (a  book  that  some  of  our 
eosaders  would  find  useful),  we  looked  at  what 
hiais  firm  are  now  doing,  and  saw  some  very  good 
lOrork  of  its  kind.  There  are  several  very  ira- 
orortant  points  to  be  considered  in  the  production 
f f terra  cotta,  a failure  ia  any  of  which  will 
rorove  disastrous.  Much  care  ia  needed  in  the 
rtreparatioQ  of  the  clay,  to  render  it  equal 
iroroughout  in  ita  character ; for  without  this  the 
nsrinkage  will  be  irregular.  Special  care  ia  also 
weeded  in  the  firing,  both  for  colour  and  hard- 
eeess,  to  secure  imperishability;  for  if  the  firing 
eie  insufficient  aud  unequal,  it  will  turn  out  soft, 
Ddnd  subject  to  decay. 

T The  selection  of  clays  ia  another  important 
lalabter.  The  clays  in  use  in  Lambeth  are  those 
f : Devon  and  Dorset,  from  which  articles  can 
6 3 produced  of  close  texture,  fitted  to  resist 
boioroughly  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
lurge  cities  and  manufacturing  districts  that  of 
DQioke  and  acid  vapours,  which  fire-clay  goods, 
tilnless  in  special  cases,  often  fail  to  do,  on 


account  of  their  openness,  and  conseqnently  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  material.  The  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  decorative  forms  taken  by 
terra  cotta  of  conrse  depends  on  the  artist  em- 
ployed. Messrs.  Doulton  have  resorted  to  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  for  assistance  in  this 
direction,  and  some  of  their  modellers  have 
secnred  honours  both  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  Royal  Academy ; to  one  of  them  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Academy  was  recently  awarded. 
It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  oat  the  designs  of  architects  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  character  of  the  art  applied  to  terra  cotta 
is  of  coarse  of  the  ntmoat  consequence;  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  most  delicate  as  well  as 
the  boldest  touches  of  the  artist,  and  while  in 
its  plastic  state  can  be  undercut,  so  as  to  produce 
the  deepest  shadows  it  ia  possible  to  obtain  in 
the  most  elaborate  carving.  The  cost,  in  com- 
parison with  hard  stone,  ia  moderate;  where 
repetition  and  high  decoration  are  wanted,  it  can 
be  prodnced  at  about  one-half  the  price  of  work 
in  good  Portland  stone. 

Aslongas  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  firm  executed 
the  statue  and  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
which  are  attached  to  the  exterior  of  Crosby 
Hall,  Biahopagate-street,  and  endure  well.  The 
material  they  are  now  making  is  of  a more 
homogeneous  body,  and  has  more  uniformity  of 
colour;  it  rings  clearly  when  struck,  aud  resists 
a sharp-pointed  instrument, — both  important 
tests  in  determining  the  probable  value  of  terra 
cotta. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Our  readers  know  that  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  all  cases  of 
dangerous  structures  wore  brought  before  the 
magistrates  by  the  police,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions of  “ The  Dangerous  Structures  and  Lodg- 
iog-house  Department  ” of  the  police  of  Scotland- 
yard.  By  the  passing  of  the  32nd  & 33rd 
Viet.,  c.  82,  1869,  the  work  of  the  police  relating 
to  “dangerous  structures’’  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
on  the  27th  ult.  the  owners  of  21,  Bell-alloy, 
St.  Luke’s;  7,  Little  Saffron-hill;  17,  Union- 
court,  Holborn  ; and  10,  Seabrook-plaoe,  White 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  were  summoned  by 
Mr.  Fry,  on  behalf  of  Sir  John  Thwaites,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1869,  to  show  cause  why,  there  having  been  a 
survey  made  of  the  structures  by  a competent 
surveyor,  and  the  structures  having  been  duly 
certified  as  having  been  in  a dangerous  state, 
they  the  owners  had  not  done  the  work  which 
was  called  for  by  the  Board. 

In  all  cases  orders  were  made  for  the  work 
required  to  be  done. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

The  great  question  now  is  whether  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  shall  be  allowed  to 
grow  np  in  the  densest  and  deadliest  ignorance, 
because  their  friends  and  well-wishers  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued. 
The  denominational  system,  as  it  is  called,  has 
failed  to  do  all  that  was  required,  aud  will  fail 
to  do  all  that  is  required.  No  sooner  ia  the 
“ National  Education  League,”  established  with 
a view  to  effect  what  has  been  left  undone,  than 
the  “ National  Education  Union  ” starts  into  life, 
less  to  bring  about  what  is  absolutely  needed, 
than  to  oppose,  tooth  and  nail,  the  doings  of 
the  League.  A large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion cry  distinctly, — This  shall  not  go  on  : some- 
thing shall  be  done.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  with  a view  to  bring  parties  together, 
if  possible,  have  invited  a conference  for  Monday 
next  (7th),  “ to  discuss  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding throughout  the  country  a national  system 
of  education,  whereby  every  child  in  the  king- 
dom may  have  opportnnities  of  obtaining  ele- 
mentary instruction,  of  a character  at  least 
eqoal  to  that  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  other 
Continental  countries.”  Two  years  ago  the 
Society  of  Arts  held  a conference  on  “ Technical 
Edacation.”  The  conference  was  well  attended 
by  leading  manufacturers,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  others  interested  in  education,  and 
much  valuable  information  was  elicited.  A com- 
mittee appointed  at  that  conference  drew  up  a re- 
port, in  which  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  improved 
aud  extended  system  of  scientific  instruction 
was  pointed  out.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt 


by  the  committee,  and  the  council  are  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  comparatively  small 
value  to  provide  means  for  the  teaching  of 
science  and  art,  unless,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
people  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  by 
an  extended  and  improved  system  of  elementary 
or  primary  instruction.  The  council  are  desirous 
of  discussing  how  far  the  varions  schemes  may 
be  harmonised,  and  whether  the  common  object, 
the  education  of  the  people,  may  not  thus  be 
attained;  and  they  have  framed  a programme 
for  discussion,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  com- 
bine and  supplement,  in  a scheme  practicable  at 
the  present  time,  the  best  features  of  the 
National  Education  Union,  the  Manchester 
Education  Bill,  and  the  National  Education 
League  proposals. 

The  conference  will  commence  at  eleven 
o’clock,  adjourning  at  half-past  one  for  half  an 
hour.  The  discussion  will  be  resumed  at  two 
o’clock,  continuing  till  five,  when  it  will  be  ad- 
journed till  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

We  would  mention  that  a full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  League,  held  at  Birmingham, 
has  been  published  by  Simpkin  & Marshall. 


THE  WORD  “ THOUSAND.” 

I WAS  sitting  this  morning  in  one  of  our 
public  libraries,  discussing  Professor  Huxley’s 
“ Celts  and  Saxons,”  when  my  neighbour  told 
me  that  those  incompetent  people,  the  Saxons 
of  old,  could  not  count  beyond  one  thousand. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “the  word  itself  proves  it: 
it  is  ‘thus-end’ — finis." 

When  at  leisure,  I took  up  the  Mooso-Gothio 
Gospels,  aud  made  the  following  extracts  : — 

I. 

Mark  viii.  9.  I Mark  viii.  20. 

Thusundyo?,  Mceao-Gothic  Thnsundyom,  M.-G. =1,000 
Thusend,  ADglo-Sas-in  | Thusendum,  A.-S.  =1,000 

N.B.  — The  Anglo-Saxons  took  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  second  it  into  c,  thus  making  “end  ” = finis. 

II.  Luke  liv,  31. 

Taihnn  thusandyom,  Mic30-Gothie=  10,00) 

Twaini  tigum  thysundyo,  ditto  = 2 *,000 
Tyn  thuaendura,  Anglo-Saxon  = 10,000 
Twenligum  thusendum,  ditto  = 20,000 

III.  Luke  XV.  4. 

Taihuntehuod,  Mmio-Goibic  = 100 
llund,  Anglo-Saxon  = 100 

The  word  “bund”  is  formed  from  tai-7u4n,  by 
the  addition  of  a final  d ; and  originally  stood 
for  ten. 

Hundred  is  an  abbreviation  of  taihunte-liund, 
and  stands  for  ten-tens. 

The  word  “ thousand”  ia  formed  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  system,  thus  : we  should  have, 
I suppose,  taihuns  taihunte-hund,  i.e.,  ten  times 
ten-tens,  which  is  abbreviated  to  t ai  hu  n s- 
h unc3  = “ t-hu-B-uud  (yos-o-um),”  and  finally 
thousand ; the  chief  anomaly  being,  that  “n” 
in  iaHiunand  “h”  in  hund  are  omitted.  Thanks 
to  good  Bishop  Ulphiias,  who  is  said  to  have 
done  all  this  for  the  Pagan  Gotha  more  than 
twalif-taihunte-hund  years  ago. 

Few  etymologies  could  be  more  clear ; aud  it 
follows  that  the  fanciful  “thua-end”  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  common-sense  ten^hund. 

A.  H. 


DEATH  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MUSICIAN. 
The  obituary  of  the  Times  announces  the 
death  of  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  the  celebrated 


just  received  from  Rio,  may  prove  of  sufficient 
general  interest  for  your  journal.  F.  S. 

“ During  the  past  six  months  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  musical  excitement  here,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  just  ended  with  the  death  of 
its  originator,  ihe  famous  American  pianist, 
Gottschalk.  G.  arrived  here  about  May  or  June 
last,  and  took  the  world  here  by  storm  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  in  public ; his  extraordinary  skill 
and  extreme  refinement  in  playing  being  some- 
thing never  yet  heard  in  Rio,  whilst  the  originality 
of  his  compositions  was  also  much  admired.  I 
never  heard  anybody  in  Europe  to  equal  him  in 
refinement  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution, 
though  I have  heard  pianists  that  played  with 
more  expression.  lu  addition  to  his  musical 
genius,  Gottschalk  possessed  all  the  polish  of  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  the  world  to  a degree 
seldom  met  with  in  Americans ; his  talents  as  a 
linguist  were  very  great,  as  in  addition  to 
English,  he  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
remarkably  well,  and  during  the  short  period  of 
his  stay  here  he  had  already  learnt  to  speak 
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Portugneae  verj  fairly.  His  amiability  of  cha- 
racter  made  him  many  friends  among  the 
Brazilians  and  strangers  here,  and  his  loss  is 
universally  felt.  I became  acquainted  with  him 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  saw  a good  deal  of 
him.  One  of  the  great  novelties  which  he 
brought  before  the  public  was  a concert  in 
which  sixteen  pianos  were  played  together  by 
thirty-one  pianists  (amateurs  and  professionals, 
myself  among  the  former),  accompanied  by 
a grand  orchestra,  and  the  effect  produced 
was  very  fine.  It  took  immensely,  and  would, 
I think,  have  made  a sensation  in  England 
too.  There  were  several  repetitions  of  the  per- 
formance subsequently,  so  we  had  to  appear 
before  the  public  pretty  often.  We  played  in  the 
opera-house,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Covent 
Garden,  or  little  short  of  it.  A month  ago,  G. 
gave  a monster  concert  of  650  performers, 
which  he  managed  to  get  together  by  the  most 
indefatigable  exertions  j the  concert  proved  a 


EASTER  ISLAND,  OR  RAPA-NUI 
(GREAT  RAPA). 

I HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  articles 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Builder  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Easter  Island  statues  j and 
having  myself  visited  that  island  in  the  Topaze,  and 
explored  it  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  permitted, 
it  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  form  a different 
opinion  from  your  correspondent’s,  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  monuments  were  the  work  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Polynesian  inhabitants. 

Your  correspondent  considers  his  views  as 
to  a pre-historio  race  confirmed  by  Professor 
Sedgwick’s  “snepioion  that  Polynesia  was  once 
a continent and  he  assumes  that  Easter  Island 
has  “an  identical  flora  and  fauna”  with  the 
other  islands,  and  that  it  is  "crawled  over  bv 
the  same  families  of  flies  and  beetles  but  bad 
he  visited  it,  ho  would  have  found  only  one  wild 


great  snccess,  but  the  incessant  trouble  and  ■ ’ 

fatigue  he  had  in  copying  out  the  different  parts  domestic  fowl : these,  as  well  as  the  sweet 
and  drilling  the  musicians  proved  too  much  for  known  to  have  been  carried  by  the 

him,  the  more  so  as  his  health  was  already  their  migrations  j and  the  scanty 

undermined  by  the  continual  excitement  in-  at  least,  as  much  New  Zealand  as  Poly- 

separable  from  a life  like  his.  His  funeral  was  To  the  latter  I attribute  the  sugar-cane, 

attended  by  an  immense  number  of  people,  the  and  banana ; to  the  former  the 

body  having  previously  been  embalmed  and  laid  the  toro-miro  (an  acacia-like  shrub),  and 

out  in  state.”  , tufted  grass.  The  only  other  plant  which 

- I was  seen  in  any  quantity  was  the  vervain,  said 

V,  - I the  natives  to  be  also  an  importation.  I saw 

THE  ROADS  IN  HYDE  PARK,  but  one  insect,  ayellowbuttcrfly,  and  no  reptiles. 
Have  you  ever  picked  yonr  way  over  the!  Ibelievetbatyourcorreepondentismi.sinformed 
Rotten  Road  of  Hyde  Park,  after  a little  rain  ? there  being  a cavo  in  which  " are  two  large 

If  not,  do  so,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  famed  | below  the  sea-mark  j”  but  should  it  be 

London.  But  pray  take  a pair  of  stilts  with  ^ it  must  be  considered  with  reference  to 

you.  It  is  really  a disgrace  to  the  park  manage-  I volcanic  formation  of  the  island,  every  hill 

ment.  Poor  pedestrians  who  have  to  cross  have  being  a crater  j and  the  anbsidence  of 

the  satisfaction  of  wading  through  a disreputable  I of  these  volcanoes  is  surely  slight 

mass  of  slop,  which  can  only  be  compared  to ! upon  which  to  decide  that  an  entire 

the  sweepings  of  a bad  read  against  the  curb,  continent  had  also  sank  beneath  the  waves; 
waiting  to  be  carted  away,  with  this  difference,  ■ deep,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  clear  dark 
that  the  late  supposed  mending  of  the  road  with  the  surrounding  ocean  ; which,  even 


brick-rubbish  containing  an  amount  of  lime, 
causes  the  delicious  hodge-podge  (a  kind  of  thin 
mortar),  when  dry,  to  stick  tightly  to  the  boots 
of  the  unlucky  wearer.  If  one  penny  out  of 
each  hundred  pounds  spent  in  ornamentation 
were  appropriated  to  make  a useful  aud  decent 
crossing  or  two,  many  of  both  sexes  would  be 
thankful ; and  I feel  sura  that  none  of  the  riders 
would  complain  of  their  horses  having  to  pass 
over  a few  feet  of  a paved  way.  S. 


DEPRESSED  STATE  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

Sir, — It  is  a sad  and  lamentable  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  families  in  this  metropolis 
who  are  literally  starving;  tradesmen  who  are 
well  able  and  willing  to  do  a day’s  work  cannot 
obtain  it;  and  what  makes  it  more  distressing 
is,  that  we  cannot  see  when  this  state  of  things 
will  end.  The  fnture  prospect  is  no  brighter 
than  the  past.  Industrious,  respectable,  and 
persevering  men  find  themselves  in  a dilemma 
from  which  they  know  not  how  to  extricate 
themselves.  The  savings  of  bygone  years  have 


your  correspondent  thinks,  must  be  as  deep  as 
Cotopaxi  is  lofty ; and  surely  an  idea  so  extra- 
ordinary as  this  subsidence  of  a continent  has 
seldom  occurred  to  any  one’s  mind,  for  the 
statues  (which  are  generally  placed  round 
the  coast,  and  not  inside  the  craters)  mast 
then  have  stood  breast  deiip,  at  least,  in  the 
perpetual  snow, 

We  have,  however,  sure  records,  that  the 
Polynesians  in  the  Sandwich  and  Marquesas 
Islands  actually  built  stone  platforms,  just  such 
as  we  found  at  Easter  Island  ; and  that  on  those 
platforms  were  mounted  large  wooden  images. 
Now,  what  would  such  a race  do  on  their  arrival 
at  Easter  Island  P First,  no  doubt,  they  would 
plant  sweet  potatoes,  which  would  give  an  abun- 
dant  increase;  then,  with  leisure,  their  propen- 
sity for  carving  would  return  ; and  having  built 
their  platforms,  how  could  they  got  images  to 
set  thereon  ? Wood  could  not  be  got,  for  the 
island  was  treeless  ; but  the  stone  was  easily 
worked,  and  would  naturally  be  made  a substi- 
tute. As  they  cut  more  deeply  in  the  stratum 
of  rock,  they  would  cut  larger  blocks  ; and  their 
greater  experience  wonld  enable  them  to  place 
them  in  position. 

It  is  true  they  bad  " no  metal,  nor  even  flint,” 


Board  of  Works  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
report  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis,  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  Roche,  who  said  he  had  placed  an  amend- 
ment on  the  paper;  and  his  object  in  doing  so 
was  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  a constant  supply. 
He  denied  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  supply 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a mnnicipality,  which 
in  this  case  meant  this  Board.  So  far  from  this 

aixwrriu  ^ - / .u  u.  ijuviu-  enabled  to  supply  water  at  a less 

state'"  ofTbings  : V fcbe  J'ace  who  had'heard  theTound  i than  the  consumer  had  to  pay  now,  he 


been  spent;  every  available  article  of  furniture  . - 

baa  been  parted  with ; credit  has  been  obtained  | which  to  make  their  tools ; but  they  had  c 
to  its  farthest  limit.  All  this  has  been  endured  , harder  volcanic  rock,  and  abundance  of  obsidian, 
with  the  hope  that  something  would  turn  np;  | with  the  powder  of  which  it  could  be  ground  into 
but  there  seems  no  more  chance  of  its  realiza-  I ®^ape.  The  implement  used  for  carving,  when 
tion  than  there  was  three  months  ago,  and  the  i ^ai®hed,  was  called  a " tingi-tingi,” — a name 
workman  is  pnt  to  his  wits’  end,  not  knowing  which  bears  proof,  as  we  pronounce  it,  of  havino-  j 
what  to  do.  With  such  - • Boon  Wtt  i.-.i  i. ..  “3. 


an  ear  so  ornamented  with  the  ears  of  the 
wooden  domestic  images ; these  again  with 
those  of  the  statues,  and  he  will  have  traced  a 
distinct  connexion  between  the  ears  of  the 
present  race  aud  of  the  statues.  Is  it  credible  that 
two  races  inhabiting  the  island  at  such  distant 
periods,  would  each  have  invented  so  peculiar 
and  uncomfortable  a custom  ? 

Every  statue  on  the  island  has  a separate 
name  or  title.*  Would  an  alien  race  have  cared 
thus  to  rename  them  ? or  is  it  likely  the  pre- 
historic race  would  have  crowned  them  with 
head-dresses  of  rook  of  the  red  colour  which  the 
Polynesian  chieftains  so  highly  prized  ? 

I do  not  understand  what  your  correspondent 
means  by  "carved  emblems  of  nature  worship, 
and  of  ibis-headed  figures.”  The  rocks,  it  is 
true,  were  scoi'ed  with  rude  figures  of  birds, 
ships,  &c.,  but  the  birds  resembled  gulls,  or 
domestio  fowls,  quite  as  nearly  as  they  did  the 
Egyptian  ibis. 

When  Captain  Cook  visited  the  island,  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  statues  which  he  saw  were 
fallen,  and  none  of  those  then  seen  are  now 
remaining  erect;  one  third  have,  therefore, 
fallen  within  one  hundred  years.  How  long  is  it 
probable  that  the  two-thirds  fallen  before  bis 
time  remained  standing  ? Those  which  are 
standing  at  the  present  day  are  planted  in  the 
earth,  having  been  too  narrow  from  back  to  front 
either  to  stand  alone  or  to  support  the  circular 
stone  head-dress,  which  may  have  helped  to 
topple  over  the  rest. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  necessary  to 
transport  the  statues,  wo  know  that  the  Peru- 
vians kidnapped  1,500  from  this  island  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  that  several  hundreds 
more  died  of  small-pox,  and  that  800  or  900 
still  remain.  As  none  of  tho  statues  which  were 
taken  to  a distance  weighed  so  much  as  20  tons, 
they  had  ample  numbers  ; and  the  grass  of  the 
island  made  excellent  rope. 

I once  took  an  intelligent  boy,  a native  of 
Tahiti,  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  lu  London,  and 
felt  much  mortified  when  he  asked  me  if  the 
statues  there  were  the  imageswhiohoor  ancestors 
used  to  worship.  I think  your  correspondent 
has  retaliated  upon  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 
if  the  mistake  of  the  young  Tahitian  caused  me 
such  mortification,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  Easter  Islanders,  after  hearing  of  the  sins 
which  are  imputed  by  year  correspondent  to 
their  predecessors,  and  his  vivid  and  terrible 
(though,  I hope,  imaginary)  description  of 
the  punishment  which  overwhelmed  them  ? 
We  found  them  most  friendly,  honest,  and 
amiable  ; but  if  he  were  to  venture  among  them, 
after  such  provocation,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  their  old  cannibal  propensities  were 
to  revive,  and  they  were  to  gratify  them  at  his 
expense.  B.  S. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 


•as  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  police  sharp  blows,  followed  closely  by  tho  echo 

and  magistrates  are  kept  busily  engaged,  I ^^®  of  the  crater  around  it. 
or  that  many  choose  to  end  their  troubles  I f^®  Present  race  were  stone-workers  is 

by  putting  au  end  to  their  own  existence.  i i certain,  for  all  overjthe  island  we  found  stone 
•take  ray  own  case  as  an  illustration,  having  com- ! squared  and  let  into  the 

pleted  a large  and  important  building  some  six  | ready  again  to  receive  into  the  holes, 

months  back,  I have  since  tried  every  means  were  at  regular  distances,  the  ends  of  the 

to  obtain  another  situation,  but  in  vain,  although  branches  which  formed  the  framework  of  the 
possessing  very  highly  satisfactory  references  as  buts,  as  Captain  Cook  describes ; and  under 
to  character,  ability,  &o.,— a plain  proof  that  no  statues  which  had  fallen  from  a platform 

matter  whatever  capabilities  a man  may  possess, ' ^ vault,  the  entrance  of  which  was  formed 


or  however  desirous  he  may  be  to  obtain  work, 
in  this  present  depressed  state  of  trade  he  will 
have  great  difficnlty.  It  wonld  be  well  if  mine 
were  an  isolated  case,  but  I know  there  are  vast 
numbers  in  the  same  position. 

Surely  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Cannot 
something  be  done  to  give  employment  to  those 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  ? A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  somewhere,  for  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  a continuance  of  such  deep 
affliction  will  be  always  patiently  endured. 

Builder’s  Foreman  ; a Mason. 


of  hewn  stone,  proving  that  they  continned  to 
work  in  stone  after  the  statnes  had  fallen,  pos- 
sibly within  the  last  hundred  years. 

Your  correspondent  donbts  if  the  carving  on 
the  sides  of  the  heads  of  the  statues  represent 
ears.  To  convince  himself  of  this  he  must  look 
first  at  the  likeness  of  the  Easter  Islanders  in 
Captain  Cook’s  voyages,  and  imagine  the  lono' 
loose  flaps  of  these  ears  filled  with  the  ornL’ 
ments  which  they  used : then  let  him  compare 


' I have  ascertained  this  fact  from  the  authorities  at 


maintained  that  the  cost  would  bo  larger.  He 
had  calculated  that  the  cost  of  the  supply  by  the 
Board,  after  purchasing  up  the  companies,  would 
be  95'l,000i.  a year ; and  after  deducting 
175,0001.  a year  for  water  supplied  for  trade 
purposes,  779,0001.  would  have  to  be  raised  from 
private  consumers,  which  would  require  a three- 
penny general  rate,  and  a domestic  rate  of  one 
shilling.  He  thought  that  5,0001.  or  10,0001. 
a year  expended  by  this  Board  in  controlliog  the 
companies  would  be  much  more  effective  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a constant  supply  than  their 
taking  the  supply  into  their  own  hands.  He 
moved  as  an  amendment : — 

"That  this  Board  does  not  concur  in  the  eonelusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  ^yate^  Supply,  viz  , 

‘ That  the  constant-service  system  cannot  be  ellectually 
carried  out  in  London,  so  long  as  the  supply  remains  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies.’  That  this  Board  concurs  in 
the  general  policy  enunciated  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Commitiee  on  East  London  Water  Bills  (1S67),  viz., 

‘ That  every  metropolitan  water  company  should  be  com- 
pelled to  all'ord  a constant  supply  of  water  within  the 


• The  larger  of  the  two  brought  home  i 
was  called  Hoa-haka-nana-ia ; the  smaller  oi 


, the  Topaio 
B,  Hava. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Feb.  5,  1870,] 


l etropolitan  area,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  direct  from  the 
tpcs  at  all  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours ; and  that 
nia  Board  should  bo  entrusted  with  adequate  powers  of 
aompelling  the  companies  to  fulfil  their  obligations.'  ” 

j After  the  amendment  was  seconded,  and  some 
jiscussion  had  taken  place,  the  Chairman  put 
rlr.  Roche’s  amendment,  and  declared  the  num- 
rers  to  be  for  it,  10 ; against  it,  18. 

'.  The  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 


shall  cease,  determine,  and  become  void  ” in 
case  any  of  the  conditions  contained  therein  are 
transgressed. 

Why  cannot  samples  of  the  different  malt 
liquors  sold  in  London  and  elsewhere  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Excise  ofBcerSjand  submitted  to  the 
chemists  of  the  laboratory  of  Somerset  House 
to  be  analysed  ? If  fonnd  to  bo  adulterated, 
first  warn  the  sellers  ; if  other  samples  are  also 
adulterated,  withdraw  the  licence.  If  this  were 
done,  I feel  conrinoed  that  we  should  hayo  an 
effectual  check  put  upon  the  rogues  who  poison 
us  now  with  impunity,  W.  T.  S. 


Ill 


he  knew,  for  men  to  be  paid  extra  when  having  to  go  pur- 
posely for  their  money,  mentioning  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Aloxon,  Earle,  Cullmau,  and  others,  who  acted  on  that 
principle. 

Defendant,  in  reply,  said  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
system ; and,  as  for  threatening  to  send  for  the  police  when 
asked  for  payment  at  the  Theatre,  he  might  have  done  so, 
being  much  excited  and  busy  at  the  time,  which  was  fast 
approaching  the  hour  for  the  doors  to  be  opened. 

Mis  Honour  observed,  that  by  the  evidence  of  plaintiff 
and  hiB  witnesses,  and  the  names  of  the  respectable  firms 
mentioned,  his  decision  would  be  guided,  which  was  that 
the  claim  was  a just  one. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff,  and  aU  costs. 


LIABILITT  rOB  TEES  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYOU. 

' The  casQ  “ District  Surveyor  of  Stratford-le- 
liow  and  Poplar  v.  Tho  West  London  and 
;ileneral  Permanent  Building  Society,”  which 
jas  heard  at  Worship-street  Police  Court,  before 
Tr.  Eilison,  last  month,  will  answer  some  in- 
iuiries  on  the  subject  of  fees  that  have  been 
iddrossed  to  us 

[i  In  May,  1866,  notice  was  given  by  a builder  named 
ii^Tis,  ot  North  Bew,  for  tho  erection  of  five  houses  in 
Kfevre-road,  North  Bow.  The  works  having  afterwards 
teen  suspended,  a fresh  notice  was  given  in  October  fol- 
by  Wiilsmer,  of  Old  Ford-road,  for  proceeding 
irith  the  works,  aud  tho  bouses  were  covered  in  the  same 
i^th.  The  houses  remained  unfinished  for  some  time, 
Aid  tho  builder,  TVillsnier,  could  not  bo  found.  Subae- 
menlly  the  houses  were  completed,  and  some  of  them 
rccupicd  by  weekly  tenants,  but  the  district  surveyor  could 
lot  discover  tho  owners. 

li  In  September,  18U9,  the  district  surveyor  ascertained 
mat  deiendauts  were  the  owners,  and  made  his  claim  for 
»es,_  and  on  payment  being  refused  took  these  pro- 
mediDgs. 

I For  liefondants  it  was  contended  that  they  were  only 
itortgagoes,  and  not  owners  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
tt  the  time  the  fees  became  duo. 

II  The  magistrate  said  the  fees  were  to  bo  paid  by  tho 
:lui  der,  owner,  or  occupier;  that  ouo  mouth  after  the 
i.uildiugs  wero  covered  in  the  fees  became  due,  and  that 
'lere  was  no  limit  for  the  time  of  payment;  that  the 
ijwner  was  liable  for  the  fees  if  ho  were  owner  at  tho  time 
ledaim  for  the  foes  was  made,  and  he  was  clearly  of 

lamion  that  tho  defendants  in  this  case  were  so  liable. 

1 Order  made  for  payment  of  amount  claimed,  with 
H'StS.*.  ’ 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS,  MISSOURI,  U.S.A. 

I The  secretary  of  this  new  society,  Mr.  George 
’.  Raod,  writes, — 

I I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  yon  a copy  of 
cae  proceedings  in  organising  tho  above  society, 
;rhich  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  all 
eie  Architectural  Societies  of  this  country  and 
F England,  formutual  benefit  and  pleasure,  as 
?loll  as  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  public  taste  in 
aiattera  of  architecture  and  art. 


‘ "the  ST.  LOUIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECT.9. 

1 The  organisation  of  this  society  was  com- 
eleted  on  Tuesday  evening  January  11th,  at  a 
eieeting  held  at  the  office  of  Randolph,  Bros., 
• Y the  election  of  officers  for  1870.  The  follow- 
gig  were  elected President,  Thomas  Walsh, 
urnstees,  M.  Randolph,  John  F.  Mitchell,  Geor^'e 
: Barnett.  Secretary  and  Librarian,  George 
I.  Rand.  Treasurer,  R.  Desbonne. 

A A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  ohair- 
nan,  Mr.  Mitoholi,  and  to  the  secretary  pro  tem., 
r.r.  Randolph ; aud  also  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
eiessra.  Randolph  for  the  use  of  their  offices  and 
ei6  meeting  adjourned.  * 

TTho  nest  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
'.old  at  the  office  of  Randolph,  Bros.,  on  Tuesday, 
liiuuary  IStb,  at  eight  o’clock  p.ra.  The  office 
If  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Rand,  is  at  305^,  Olive- 
ereet. 

iT  The  society  will  at  once  secure  rooms  for  its 
icicommodatioD,  and  commence  the  formation  of 
lillibrary,  contributions  to  which  are  invited.” 
liWo  cordially  wish  the  new  society  success 
tdid  hope  to  hear  of  its  proceedings. 


MADDENING  BEER. 

6 Sir, —In  reference  to  a paragraph  which 
ipipeared  lately  in  the  Builder,  in  which  insanity 
Basaid  to  be  attributable  in  many  cases  to  the  use 
: adulterated  malt  liquors,  I am  desirous  of 
‘luinting  out  that  the  officers  of  the  Excise  hare 
e e remedy,  or  rather  punishment,  for  adul- 
•aratiog  malt  liquors,  entirely  in  their  own  hands, 
leie  beer  Uconce  expressly  states  that  the  licence 
grgranted  upon  tho  condition  “ that  the  licensee 
in  not  sell  any  beer,  ale,  or  porter  made  other- 
isase  than  from  malt  and  hops ; ” or  mix  any 
toigs  or  -other  pernicious  ingredients,  or  frau- 
ilelently  dilate,  deteriorate,  or  adulterate  any 
erar,  ale,  or  porter  he  may  have  for  sale.  The 
«ifiuce  furthermore  states  that  it  (the  licence) 

’ I This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  another  decision. 


“ BELLS.” 

A B.ijrBLrrr&  article  on  “BeJls,"  containing  several 
blunders,  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Iteview  of  this 
month. 

Among  other  trite  matters  the  author  mentions 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and,  going  ont  of 
his  way  expressly  for  the  purpose,  tells  his  readers  that 
the  writer  of  these  lines  confidently  stated  in  tho  Builder 
that  the  bell  was  made  in  1709. 

Now,  the  author  well  knows  that  I made  such  a state- 
ment on  the_  authority  of  Messrs.  Mears,  bell-foanders, 
and  (hat  having  subsequently  examined  the  present  bell 
myself,  I stated  in  the  Builder  that  it  was  made  in  1716. 
He  also  knows  that  my  articles  printed  in  the  Builder  of 
December  1-1,  1867,  and  of  April  4,  1869,  contain  the  most 
accurate  and  complete  account  of  the  bell  that  has  ever 
yet  been  published.  Thomas  Walbsbt. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

_ Bis,— In  venturing  to  remark  on  " Jack  Plane’s  " letter 
in  your  valuable  pages,  I have  no  intention  of  going  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  tho  schemes  advocated,  but  the 
subject  IS  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  I would  beg  him 
and  parties  whose  sentiments  he  represents,  to  avoid  hard 
names  and  ngly  words,  and  thus  to  gain  attention  and 
sympathy, _ He  says,  “ I believe  the  working  men  who 
know  the  issues  at  stake  look  with  dismay  on  tho  revival 
oftheiSectanM.''  Whom  does  he  menu  by  Seefories  i"  If 
be  means  people  whose  religious  conviction  impels  them 
to  assist  their  ignorant  fellow  citizens,  by  providing  means 
of  education  for  their  children,  why  is  he  dismayed  ? For 
to  whom  have  this  country,  and  its  working  clasees  been 
indebted  for  tho  spread  of  education  but  to  those  of  the 
public,  who  usually  act  on  the  dictates  of  conscience  ? He 
relera  reproachfully  to  “ catechisms  and  dogmas but  he 
ought  to  be  aware  that  a very  large  portion  of  those  per- 
sons most  earnestly  attached  to  Christian  principles  are 
scrupulous  to  avoid  imposing  them.  It  really  appears  un- 
grateful  to  sneer  at  the  good  already  effected  by  tho 
liberal  expenditure  and  active  exertion  of  Christians,  or  to 
blame  them  as  “ Sectaries,”  for  the  narrowness  of  a few 
Why  IS  he  ‘‘forced  to  continue,  if  he  does  not  like  the 
school  ?”  I suppose  he  concedes  the  right  of  subscribers 
to  manage  their  own  institution,  and  when  the  working 
men  sabacribe  generally,  their  votes  will  control  the 
education  given  in  the  way  they  desire.  But  have  they 
yet  shown  any  real  determination  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  an  affair  demanding  their  highest  consideration  ? 
Surely  a very  small  part  of  their  money  wasted  in  strikes 
would  suffice  for  all  that  is  required,  without  agitating 
the  country,  worrying  the  generous,  or  troubling  Govern- 
ment, His  representation  of  working  men  is  discou.-aging 
and  contradictory.  He  says,  “I  believe  success  largely 
depends  on  the  enlistment  of  working  men,  who  are  aware 
of  the  deficient  state  of  education,  and  who  are  in  earnest 
to  provide  a remedy;”  but  he  further  states,  “the  boat 
of  the  working  classes  are  only  halt'  in  earnest  about  their 
children’s  education,”  Again,  “ Only  think  of  a drunken, 
Ignorant  parent  caring  anything  for  intellectual  food,  &c.” 
“ Jack  Plane”  may  do  much  good  by  discussing  the  sub- 
ject  consistently,  and  with  a charitable  regard  to  others 
who  have  tho  same  grand  object  to  promote.  H.  C. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

the  hour  system. 

In  tho  Bloomsbury  County  Court  last  week,  before  Mr. 
G.  L.  Ruesell,  judge,  a ease  of  some  importance  to  masters 
and  workmen  was  heard  and  decided,  in  which  William 
Pierman,  a journeyman  painter,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Bradwell,  house  decorator,  kc..  No.  II,  Great  Port- 
land-streot,  Portland-place,  to  recover  the  sum  of  7id.,  toi 
onehour’aloss  of  time,  under  the  following  circumstances. 

Plaintifl  stated  that  in  December  last  the  defendant,  who 
had  for  sometimeprevioualy  been  employed  in  ornamentin'^ 
and  decorating  the  Globe  Theatre,  Strand,  pursuant  to  its 
opening  on  Boxing  night,  engaged  him  and  other  men  on 
a “job”  to  get  it  finished  in  time,  to  work  on  Christmas 
Day,  Sunday,  aud  the  Monday  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  they  left  off.  About  half  an  hour  after,  they 
in  a body  waited  upon  tho  defendant  in  the  green-room 
for  payment,  when,  without  any  angry  words  taking  place 
between  them,  he  said  he  shouldn’t  then  pay  them,  and  if 
they  didn't  go  away  ho  would  call  in  tho  police  and  have 
them  turned  out;  ultimately,  however,  telling  them  to  be 
at  his  house  the  following  morning  at  ton  o’clock.  Witness 
accordingly  went  at  that  hour,  and,  after  waiting  some 
time,  received  what  was  due  for  his  work  by  time; 
but,  defendant  refusing  to  pay  him  7^d.,  one  hour,  which 
was  what  he  charged  for  the  time  in  going  to  be  paid, 
although  he  lost  half  a day  in  so  doing,  and  defendant  still 
persisting,  on  subsequent  application,  in  bis  refusal  to 
arrange  the  matter,  he,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
fellow  workmen,  who  wished  to  know  the  law  on  such  a 
point,  took  these  proceedings. 

In  answer  to  tho  Judge,  plaintiff  said  it  was  a rule  in  the 
trade  that  jobs,  which  were  invariably  by  the  hour,  should 
be  paid  for  when  finished;  and,  if  not,  the  men  claimed  for 
loss  of  time  in  afterwards  going  for  their  money. 

Thomas  Smith,  Henry  Godfrey,  Thomas  West,  and 
Henry  Lloyd,  painters,  who  worked  with  plaintiff  on  the 
“job,”  all  corroborated  his  statement  as  to  what  took  place 
at  the  Theatre  after  finishing  it,  and  expecting  to  be  paid  ; 
the  former  adding  that  it  was  a rule  in  the  trade,  as  far  as 


DURABILITY  OP  TASMANIAN  TIMBER. 

The  inclosed  item  of  information,  cut  from  the 
Launceston  Examiner  of  4th  of  December  last, 
whioh  I have  jast  received  by  the  Anstralian 
mail  from  Tasmania,  may  possibly  be  of  use  to 
some  of  yonr  readers  : — 

“ The  durability  of  Tasmanian  woods  has  often  been 
spoken  of,  and  another  very  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
excellent  qualities  in  this  respect  has  lately  been  afforded. 
A post  of  peppermint  wood,  which  was  used  fifty-five  years 
ago  in  constructing  a fence  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stanfield, 
Clarence  Plains,  was  lately  taken  up,  and  found  to  bo  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  portion  above  ground  has  been 
bnt  little  affected,  even  the  splinters  on  the  surface  being 
sound  ; the  end  that  had  been  imbedded  to  a depth  ofabout 
2 ft.  in  the  earth  was  also  sound,  and  but  very  little  eaten 
away,  so  little  indeed  that  were  it  not  well  known  that  the 
fence  was  made  some  fifty-five  years  ago,  one  would  ba 
disposed  to  say  that  the  post  had  not  been  used  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years.  This  fact,  taken  in  oonjunctiou  with  tho 
statement  that  the  other  remaining  posts  appear  eqoally 
sound,  proyes  incontrovertibly  that  this  kind  of  wood  i'a 
admirably  adapted  for  making  railway  sleepers,  or  for  any 
other^purpose  in  which  durability  is  a primary  require- 

The  now  route,  vid  tbe  Suez  Canal,  may 
so  shorten  the  distances  that  a trade  in 
timber  from  our  remote  colonies  may  ere  long 
spring  up  and  continue.  All  will,  I suppose, 
remember  the  fine  timber  trophy  from  Tasmania 
exhibited  in  our  1851  colleotion  of  products  from 
the  colonies.  W.  H.  E. 


ROADS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  PANCEAS- 

SiE, — Seeing  recently  a letter  in  your  journal,  complain 
ing  of  the  roads  in  the  yicinity  of  Norwood,  I am  induced 
to  ask  your  insertion  of  a few  lines  about  the  roads  and 
footways  in  our  neigbbonrhood,  known  as  tho  “ Mud 
Island”  district  in  St.  Pancras. 

Several  of  the  authorities  in  the  vestry  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  our  parish  having  the  best  roadways  in  the 
metropolis,  and  I believe  the  leading  thoroughfares  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  those  in  neighbouring  parishes.  I also 
admit  that  many  of  the  private  streets  are  well  paved  and 
lighted.  But  I am  sure  the  neglected  and  unfinished  con- 
dition of  Liamore-circus,  Weedington-road,  Langford- 
road,  Allcroft-road,  and  streets  adjoining  in  that  part  of 
Kentish  Town,  is  a disgrace  to  our  Paving  Board,  and 
such  as  makes  the  unfortunate  residents  frcqnently  ex- 
claim,— What  are  the  authorities  about  in  allowing  such 
a state  of  things  to  continne  year  after  year  H” 

If  you  visit  our  neighbourhood  do  not  come  in  wet 
weather.  A EAXErATEn. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  WITH 
CARBON. 

Sib, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hinde,  I beg  to  state  that  the  patent  system  of  sewage 
treatment  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Builder  has  been 
in  operation  nearly  two  years,  and  that  the  patent  has 
never  been  disputed.  Moreover,  it  has  lately  been  sub- 
jected to  tho  scrutiny  of  Counsel,  and  pronounced  per- 
fectly valid. 

Yonr  correspondent  errs  in  supposing  that  the  nse  of 
carbon  is  at  all  claimed  as  part  of  the  patent.  No  sane 
man  would  ever  dream  of  making  such  a claim,  the  use  of 
carbon  for  disinfecting  purposes  being  as  old  as  the 
Lovitical  Law— at  least.  "What  the  patentee  claims  is  the 
peculiar  mechanical  arrangement,  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  closets  os  to  sewers.** 

The  system  is  a complete  success  here  (Newcastle- 
under-Lyoe),  as  the  enclosed  certificate  from  the  Stoke 
guardians  shows.  E.  Johhsoh. 


LAMBETH  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Some  time  since  premiums  were  awarded  for 
complete  designs  for  an  infirmary  and  ground 
plan  only  of  workhouse,  particulars  of  which  we 
gave  at  the  time. 

The  guardians  have  since  decided  not  to  erect 
the  infirmary,  but  to  build  a new  workhonse,  and 
to  convert  the  present  workhouse  buildings  for 
infirmary  uses.  They  therefore  instituted 
another  competition  for  complete  designs  for  a 
new  workhouse. 

The  following  architects  were  invited  to  com- 
pete  : — Messrs.  Arthur  & C.  Harston,  H.  Jarvis, 
T.  E.  Kuightley,  W,  Lee,  Beeston  & Sod,  P. 
Marrable,  F.  U.  Fowler,  C.  Ponlsham,  Stenning  & 
Lepard,  J.  Crawley,  R.  E.  Tyler,  Searle  & Son, 
Luck&RushforthjMcMurdie,  Newman  & Hewitt, 
and  R.  Parris. 

The  designs  of  thore  who  responded  have  been 
huDg  at  the  old  workhouse  in  Lambeth. 


• Patent  dates  A.D.  1867,  Oct.  24th.  No.  2998. 
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zrao  FOR  ROOFING. 

A TRADE-BOOK,  jQsfc  HOW  issoed  by  llesBrs.  F, 
Braby  & Co.,  contains  a considerable  amount 
of  information  on  zinc  as  applied  to  roofing 
purposes,  with  working  drawings.  One  of  the 
diagrams  shows  iron  rafters  covered  with  zinc, 
and  we  know  this  union  is  now  not  uncommon. 
The  impression  used  to  be  that  under  such  oir. 
cumstances  an  action  might  be  set  up  that  would 
injure  the  metal.  Is  this  disproved  ? Or  what 
precautions  are  adopted  to  obviate  it  P We 
have  the  remembrance  of  finding  on  one  OGoaaion 
a hole  in  a zinc  flat  produced  by  an  iron  nail 
which  had  rested  on  it  for  some  time. 


MONUMENTAL. 


A sroNUMENT  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Shenchan  Free  Church,  Stranraer,  Scotland,  to 
the  memory  of  Major-General  McDowall,  C.B., 
and  Miss  McDowall,  who,  during  their  lifetime, 
were  the  generous  benefactors  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  monument,  which  is  of  white  Sicilian 
marble,  has  three  pointed  crocketed  pediments, 
with  bosses  set  at  the  angles  and  floriated  finials 
at  the  apices.  In  the  middle  of  the  centre  pedi- 
ment there  is  a cnsped  panel,  with  the  monogram 
“ I.H.S.”  The  monument  stands  on  a corbel  table 
of  flowered  marble,  projecting  boldly  from  the 
face  of  the  wall.  The  design  was  supplied,  and 
the  execution  of  the  work  superintended,  by 
Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  architect  : the  sculptor 
was  Mr.  John  llhind,  both  of  Edinburgh. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


Tue  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  having 
determined  to  enlarge  their  workhouse  by  the 
ward,  for  aged 

to  lad  in  dp.1aZT°’.l,°^  three  arch.tecta  north  wall,  that  part  of  the  church  beiug  entirely 
“Oil  of  Clark.  The  eoath  wall  ha,  been  taken  down,  and 


I which  is  left  in  its  original  form  ; as  also  are  the 
tower  arches,  which  show  signs  of  the  same 
early  character.  An  old  rood-screen  formerly 
spanned  the  western  arch  of  the  tower,  and  is 
now  (for  the  sake  of  preserving  it)  placed  under 
the  west  window.  The  whole  outlay  on  the 
restoration  of  the  church  amounts  to  1,‘100I. 

Taunton. — The  opening  of  the  chancel  and 
unveiling  of  the  new  reredos  in  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene’s Church  have  taken  place.  The  plan  of 
raising  the  floor  2 ft.,  and  placing  a new  reredos 
and  sculptured  entablature  behind  and  about  the 
altar,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  parishioners.  The 
offer  of  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Belmont,  to  raise 
the  chancel  floor  and  supply  the  reredos,  was 
scarcely  accepted  before  it  became  evident  that 
the  four  arches  in  the  chancel  required  to  be 
raised  correspondingly.  The  funds  for  this 
undertaking  were  readily  supplied  by  Dr.  Edward 
Liddon,  and  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
Mr.  H.  Davis,  builder.  Encaustic  tiles  have  been 
laid  on  the  chancel  floor,  and  brass  standards 
light  the  sanctuary  with  gas.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  has  been  re-decorated  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Stansell, 
of  Taunton.  A large  vestry  for  the  choir  has 
also  been  constructed  through  the  joint  liberality 
of  Miss  Bampton  and  Dr.  Kelly,  The  canopied 
reredos,  with  its  niches  and  crockets  of  yellow 
Mansfield  stone,  the  altar-piece  of  pure  white 
Caen,  representing  our  Saviour’s  agony  in  the 
garden,  sculptured  in  alto  relievo,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  by  Mr,  T.  Earp, 
Lambeth,  together  with  the  standing  figure  |of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  fonr 
Evangelists,  are  said  to  be  well  executed. 

Market  Harhorovgh. — Fleckney  Church, Leices- 
tershire, has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  after  a restoration.  Until  the 
recent  restoration,  the  church  consisted  simply 
of  one  large  open  space,  nnbroken  even  by  a 
chancel  arch.  There  were  no  windows  in  the 


goalis  gttcibil). 


Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh as  to  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  City.  By 
William  Thomas  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.,  &a. 
William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1870. 


whom  the  sum  of  30i.  was  paid  “ as  compensa- 
tion towards  the  expense  of  preparing  their 
designs.”  These  designs  are  now  before  the 
Board. 


The  competing  architects  are  Mr. 
Stanham,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Snell. 


A PAVEMENT  BRIGADE. 

Sir, — Onr  roads  get  swept  and  scraped,  but 
the  pavement  in  many  places  never;  accuraula- 
trioDB  remain  all  the  year  round— slippery  mud, 
drifting  dust,  or  cakes,  may  be  enjoyed  in  all 
directions. 

It  is  asserted  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, bnt  Bumble  thinks  otherwise;  for  the 
pavements  in  front  of  our  churches  are  sadly 
neglected.  Once  a week  he  ought  to  prove 
himself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Why  not 
promote  some  of  the  veteran 


scavengers  as 

sidesmen,  with  long  india-rubber  scrapers,  to 
perform  this  cleanly  and  expediiioualv  ? Men 

A-  , and  Sawtry,  in  memory  of  the  Hatfield  family. 
The  subjects  are  “ St.  Paul,”  " Onr  Saviour  " 


an  aisle  and  porch  built.  A chancel  arch  has 
been  put  in,  and  windows  inserted  in  the  north 
wall ; a vestry  has  also  been  added.  The  church 
has  been  re-roofed,  and  paved  with  Whetstone’s 
tiles,  both  in  the  chancel  and  in  the  body.  Deal 
stained  open  seats  have  been  substituted  for  the 
old  pews,  and  a chancel  screen  has  been  put  up. 
A new  heating  apparatus  has  been  laid  down. 
This  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Conquest,  of 
Fleckney;  Mr.  KeJlett,  of  Leicester;  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Kibwortb,  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr,  C.  Kirk,  of  Sleaford, 
architect. 

Oundle. — The  work  of  restoring  the  church  of 
St.  Matthias,  at  Great  Gidding,  bordering  on 
Northants,  Onndle,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
church  re-opened.  The  edifice  consists  of  tower 
and  spire  in  the  Early  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  nave,  north  and  aonth  aisles,  and 
chancel.  The  fabric,  from  want  of  means, 
was  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  A new  east 
window  of  painted  glass  baa  been  inserted  in 


Mr.  Thomson  is,  we  understand,  an  eminent 
Scottish  actuary,  and  manager  of  the  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Company.  In  this  letter  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh  be  points  onb 
with  pecniiar  emphasis  the  canses  of  the  high 
death-rate  of  that  beautifnl  city.  The  gist  of 
bis  observations  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing  sentence : — “ While  we  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  providing  new  accommodation  for  the 
sick  and  sufi’ering  poor,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
section  merely  of  onr  sanitary  requirements. 
The  mere  question  of  site  for  our  hospitals  should 
not,  important  as  it  is,  absorb  all  onr  attention, 
for  hundreds  are  yearly  being  cub  off  around  us 
who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now 
alive  if  onr  sanitary  regulations  had  been  more 
perfect,  and  our  advisers  more  acute  and  active 
in  their  inquiries.  The  public  health  is  surely 
a question  as  large  and  as  important  as  that  of 
accommodation  for  our  sick  poor.”  The  subjects 
mostly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson  are  “ over- 
crowding,” ” water  supply,”  and  “irrigation  by 
sewage.” 


A History  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  from  its  Foun- 
dation to  the  Present  Time,  with  a Descrip- 
tion of  Us  Architecture  and  Monmnenls.  By 
J.  B.  Stone,  F.G.S.  London:  Longmans  & 
Co.  1870. 


Nr-pw  nnT-'Dnrr  t-t-  ^ , and  “ St.  Peter,”  life-size,  forming  a three-light 

EW  CHLRCH,  BEXLEY  HEATH,  KENT,  window  of  the  Medimval  period.  Mr.  Webb 


We  nnderstand  that  the  committee  have  ' The  original  contract  for  restoration 

decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Burges’s  selection.  The  1,330J.,  by  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  of  Lynn;  Mr. 
design  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Nottingham,  who  was  Fooler,  architect.  The  chorch  is  heated  on 
placed  first  by  the  referee,  is  to  be  carried  out  - ' hot-air  principle. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley  and  Mr.  Blackbnrne,  of  I Prittlewell. — A fund  has  been  opened  for  the 
London,  being  second  and  third  respectively.  I restoration  of  the  old  church  at  Prittlewell.  Mr. 

Christian,  of  London,  architect,  has  surveyed  and 
i reported  upon  the  edifice.  He  is  of  opinion  that, 
CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  , desired  to  restore  the  church  to  its 


-Fuiiilenftai!.— The  old  church  of  this  nariah  , ‘’“‘'“J  shonld  here-roofed 

which  has  been  closed  during  ?he  ™ - and  re-aeated  throughout,  for  which  latter 


work 

moutha  for  the  purpose  of  nnderg^ing'^Mtorr  I ’’''''’’‘•'‘’.a 

tiOD,  has  been  re.opencdtor  dirino^aerrloe  The  ' TFa°  nocommodation 

reatoration  of  the  nave  and  tower  was  under-  ' *I-°‘  f la®  '’l  /“'’F  “=  '■“'f- 

taken  by  the  parishioners;  Mr.  E M PhCon  ! out  in  a sub- 

nf  stantiul  aud  durable  manner,  together  with  that 

of  the  necessary  repairs  to  walls,  windows,  and 


of  Norwich  and  Ipswich,  being  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  G.  Grimwood,of\Veybread,nearHarle8- 
tOD,  the  builder.  The  seats  in  the  chancel  are  of 
oak,  the  floor  being  in  Portland  cement.  A 
piscina  which  was  formerly  in  the  south-end 
corner  is  now  bnilt  up.  The  nave  is  fitted  with 
oak  benches,  and  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  in  this  portion  of  the 
church  are  new,  the  early  character  of  the  build- 
ing being  represented  in  their  design.  The  porch 
18  new.  In  clearing  away  the  mortar  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  door  an  ancient  stoup 
was  found,  which  has  been  preserved.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church  is  a Norman  doorway, 


tower,  and  including  warming  and  lighting  ap- 
paratus, is  estimated  at  nearly  6,0001.  Towards 
this  sum  upwards  of  l,400i.  have  been  already 
subscribed. 


Lichfield  Cathedral,  always  interesting,  has 
been  rendered  even  more  attractive  to  sight- 
seers than  it  was  before,  by  new  works  and 
modern  adornments.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  thus  led  to  descend  upon  it,  Mr. 
Stone  has  prepared  this  volume,  in  some  respects 
a superior  sort  of  guide-book.  It  is  a pleasant 
enough  popular  history  of  the  cathedral,  but  we 
have  a very  strong  feeling  that,  to  describe  a 
noble  piece  of  architecture,  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture is  necessary.  Mr.  Stone  quotes  Murray’s 
“ Handbook,”  and  quotes  Willis  ; but  he  appa- 
rently knows  little  of  this  department  of  his 
work  himself.  The  work  is  very  nicely  got  up, 
and  is  illustrated  with  five  charming  photo- 
graphic views. 

W'herever  any  damage  is  done,  the  anthor, 
like  many  other  antiquaries  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, at  once  ascribes  it  to  the  puritan 
soldiers,  the  correctness  of  which  ascription  is  by 
no  means  so  certain  as  some  assume  it  to  be. 

The  new  pulpit  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  of 
metal,  is  probably  unique.  The  principal  win- 
dows of  the  choir,  it  may  be  remembered,  are 
filled  with  some  remarkable  sixteenth-century 
glass  obtained  from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of 
Herckeurode,  near  Liege,  through  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby. 

A pleasant  and  not  unprofitable  day  may  be 
spent  in  Lichfield. 


St.  James's  Hall, — Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has 
commenced  his  spring  series  of  concerts.  They 
comprise  concerts  of  unaccompanied  music,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  choir,  and  orchestral  and 
choral  performances.  The  first  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  3rd.  March  3rd  is  the 
date  of  the  second. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Quarterly  Joicmal  of  Science  for  January 
contains  some  interesting  papers, — especially  on 
the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Sewage  Irriga- 
tion; on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  last, 
by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.ll.S. ; and  on  Light  and 
Sound.  The  paper  on  sewage  irrigation  is  en- 
tirely in  its  favour  as  a solution  of  the  sewage 
problem.  It  points  out  that  sewage  irrigation  is 
of  very  ancient  origin,  not  only  as  a deodoriser 
and  neutraliser  of  excreta,  but  as  a promoter  of 
vegetation.  The  recognised  power  of  earth  to 
act  as  a disinfectant  is  traceable  to  the  Mosaic 
lawgiver,  as  we  have  ourselves  ere  now  observed  ; 
and  the  King’s  Garden  at  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
Jewish  times  appears  to  have  been  irrigated  by 
sewage  conducted  through  the  rock  tunnel  sewers 
which  still  exist.  The  author  of  the  paper 
reviews  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  system  and 
the  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  soil.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  Crookes  gives  an  excellent  review 
of  the  observations  of  astronomers  on  the  late 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  accompanied  by 
coloured  and  other  diagrams  of  special  interest. 
There  is  one  point,  not  seemingly  noticed  by 
astronomers,  to  which  we  should  like  to  draw 
Mr.  Crookes’s  attention,  if  we  may  presume  to 
do  BO.  In  the  large  coloured  diagram,  that 
“strange  phenomenon,  the  corona,”  as  Mr. 
Crookes  calls  it,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its 
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! greatest  breadth  lies  exactly  in  the  line  of  the 
I moon’s  path,  whilst  its  narrowest  breadth  lies 
. at  right  angles  to  that  line.  Does  not  this 
I peculiarity  denote  a special  relationship  to  the 
tmoon  rather  than  tothe8un,to  which  thetendency 
i'of  astronomers  at  present  seems  to  be  to  refer 
all  these  remarkableTpbenomena?  Moreover, 
'even  the  roseate  and  cloud-like  protuberances 
(Seem  to  be  arranged  in  a similar  way  j that  is, 
1 tliey  lie  more  on  the  line  of  the  moon’s  path,  than 
ittt  right  angles  ivith  it  in  the  total  eclipse.  As 
(regards  the  corona,  would  not  the  peculiarity 
.jnat  noted,  as  well  as  its  existence  at  all,  be 
jexplicable  if  we  stipulate  the  existence  of  a lunar 
tatmosphere,  and  perhaps  an  ocean  as  well,  im- 
ipelled,  by  the  centrifugal  force,  to  the  outward  and 
unseen  hemisphere  of  the  moon  ? This  atmo- 
['Sphere  and  ocean,  with  perhaps  cirrous  clouds 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  would  seem  to  be 
ijnst  such  a condition  of  things  as  would  produce 
bibat  brilliant  silvery  white  irradiation,  with 
aradial  strim,  of  a fibrous,  slightly  curled  or 
stwisted  character,  somewhat  like  a cirrous 
Icloud.”  And  would  not  the  form  of  the  lunar 
tatmosphere  be  modified  by  the  moon’s  onward 
imotion,  so  as  to  be  narrower  at  right  angles  to 
ttbe  path  than  in  a line  with  it  ? The  fact  that 
hthe  roseate  protnboranoes  appeared  partially  pro* 
jjected  on  the  face  of  the  black  disc  of  the  moon, 
(Surely  itself  implies  the  existence  of  a refracting 
(atmosphere  behind  or  on  the  far  side  of  the 
itnoon,  and  through  which  these  clond-images 
(have  passed.  The  idea  that  the  red  protu- 
oeranoes  are  clouds  rather  than  flames,  as  we 
(Ventured  to  suggest  previous  to  the  last  eclipse, 
'.appears  to  be  now  fully  recognised  ; although 
nhe  fact  that  similar  clouds  (or  flames)  have  been 
seen  surrounding  the  snn,  apart  from  eclipses, 
would  seem  still  to  be  held  to  corroborate  the  idea 
i;hat  they  exclusively  belong  to  the  sun,  and 
Clone  of  them  to  the  moon.  lu  speaking  of  Pro- 
jrssor  Zollner’s  remarks  on  the  protuberances, 
air.  Crookes  says, — 

“In  conapatitig  the  general  impression  of  the  protu- 
T'erancea  with  terrestrial  phenomena,  the  author  states 
iibat  the  great  majority  reminci  him  of  the  different  forms 
■f  our  clouds  and  fogs.  The  cumulus  type  is  completely 
leveloped  in  the  cases  here  referred  to.  Other  forma- 
ions  remind  us  of  masses  of  clouds  and  fogs  floating 
'JoseJy  over  low  lands  and  sea",  whose  upper  parts  are 
currents  of  air,  and  which  present  the 

ever. varying  forms  when  viewed  from  the  tops 


glistfititncit. 


Reclamation  of  Xiand.  — In  Tattersball 
pariah  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  waste  land, 
producing  food  for  neither  man  nor  beast — a 
dreary  moorland,  where  wild  grass  and  ling  grow 
feebly  between  the  roots  of  Scotch  fir-trees  cut 
down  some  years  since.  This  land,  although 
never  heretofore  worth  sixpence  an  acre,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  capable  of  bearing  good 
root  crops  when  properly  cleared,  drained,  and 
clayed.  Small  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  in  this  direction  with  more  or  less 
success,  the  chief  obstacle  being  the  great  ex- 
pense  of  manual  and  horse  labour  in  digging 
oat  and  carting  away  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
According  to  the  Lincoln  Mercury,  it  has  been 
reserved  for  Mr.  John  Boberb  Bankea,  Lord 
Portescue’s  agent  and  steward,  to  attempt  a 
bolder  experiment  by  calling  in  the  power  of 
steam  to  free  the  land  from  roots  and  plough 
the  ground.  After  a cbnsnltation  with  Mr. 
Toepffer,  of  the  North  Lincolnshire  Steam  Cul- 
tivating Company,  Mr.  Bankes  made  a contract 
with  him,  and  allotted  the  company  a tract  of 
ground  on  which  to  commence  operations.  The 
land,  whioh  is  of  a light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
nature,  is  studded  with  the  stumps  of  Scotch 
fir  trees,  about  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  apart,  in  rows  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other:  most  of  the 
trees  have  been  at  the  base  12  in.  to  20  in.  in 
diameter.  When  fairly  at  work,  two  engines 
extract  the  roots,  pulled  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
minute.  Two  other  engines  of  less  power  are 
engaged  in  drawing  the  released  roots  ofi"  the 
land  into  large  heaps  (to  be  burnt  when  the 
dry  weather  comes,  if  not  worth  removing),  and 
thus  preparing  the  land  for  the  eix-furrow 
plough  whioh  stands  close  by. 

The  Habits  of  Workmen — The  Scientific 
Review  says, — “ The  careless  and  slovenly  habits 
which  are  met  with  amongst  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  workmen  is  referred  to  in  the  Scientific 
American,  in  strong,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
not  altogether  unjustifiable,  terms.  The  shops, 
it  is  observed,  in  which  cleanliness  and  order 
prevail  are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  j 
and  the  individual  workman  who,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  carelessness  which  prevails  in  this  regard, 
maintains  a scrupulous  care  for  personal  cleauli- 
ness,  order  in  the  arrangement  of  his  tools,  and 
method  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  may  be 
regarded  as  a rising  man.  On  our  occasional 
journeys  at  times  when  workmen  are  returning 
from  their  daily  work,  we  frequently  notice  them 
with  begrimed  faces  and  smutty  hands,  on  their 
way  to  homes  perhaps  no  less  attractive  than 
their  persons.  If  this  were  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  unavoidable  conditions  of 


vell-kno' 

Lf  high  mouQtains.' 

ti’here  is  not  much  indication  here  of  a “fiery” 
jmn,  or  of  “solar  flames,”  nine  or  ten  thousand 

lihiles  high  and  forty  thousand  long!  

IL  London  Water-supply,  from  the  Sources  of  the 
'yye,  in  South  Wales.  By  H.  H.  Fulton,  C.E. 
okondon  : Stanford.”  Mr.  Fulton’s  scheme  is  to 
'totch  a supply  of  fine  soft  water  to  the  difi’erent 
i^ater  companies  of  London  from  the  sparsely 
ofopulated  district  of  the  oources  of  the  Wye, 

I I South  Wales,  by  gravitation.  To  bring  130  j their  toil,  it  would  be  unkind  indeed  to  find 
ii^^Uliou  gallons  _ a day,  as  a portion  of  the  fault  with  it.  We  should,  indeed,  be  the  very 
' ^ ' ^^*  would  cost  7,000,0001.  j ■ last  to  look  down  upon  the  necessary  accessories 

Mnd  the  entire  scheme,  for  230  million  gallons  a I of  honest  toil ; and  if  any  workman  is  so  situated 
ijuy.  It  13  estimated  would  cost  9,000,0001.  The  , that  he  must  utterly  disregard  cleanliness,  let  ic 
rLHous  dearth  of  employment  at  present,  he  ' be  distinctly  understood  we  do  not  complain  of 
icmarks,  renders  this  a fitting  time  to  carry  ont , him.  Bub  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare,  if  they 

^d  Almanac  exist  at  nil.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  me  repairs  ana  leasehold  redemption  funds,  there 

ololborn  hill  ” The  idpa'nf  ^ ^ i of  a large  majority  of  is  u net  profit  of  3,6061.  10s.  7H.  The  sum  of 

“d  one  it  contain.  ? | 5.2231.  ISs.  7{d„  whicli  inolidee  1,6231.  3e. 

'j;ou  one.  It  contains  a good  deal  of  infornia-  I ■ ^ „ tu  i * u ip  ’ • -i 

lion  on  the  Australasian  colonies,  besides  the'  Post-Office  Telegraphs.— An  official  nX  ^ 

.mal  matter  of  a ahilling  almanao.  ^ notice  has  been  taned  by  the  Poatmatter.  ' t J ^ 

EEogland  at  Home.  By  W.  E.  Littlowood,  M.A.  ' General  that  on  (this)  Saturday,  the  Sthinat.,  the  ff  ^ dividend  at  the  rate 

icandon  : CasHell  Or*  ” Thia  lo'ortta  \r^^~ : transfer  nf  tha  nrnnerfw  nf  flio  Toiar...na-.i>  n.aw,  cent,  pel  annum  only  be  paid,  which 

m of  2,9-14J.  13s.  9d.,  and  that 
2,2841.  19s.  lOJd.  be  carried 


Dr.  Ziyon  Playfair  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation. — Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  in  his 
second  lecture  on  education  to  the  members  of 
the  Edinbnrgh  Philosophical  Institution,  con- 
fined himself  mainly  to  technical  instruction. 
Ho  contrasted  the  educational  efforts  made  and 
the  results  attained  by  various  Continental  States 
— Switzerland  especially — with  the  paltry  pro- 
vision made  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
instruction  of  the  working  classes.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  Bevised  Code  to  the  three  B.s  ren- 
dered it  useless  for  the  pnrpoaes  of  that  section 
of  the  community  ; an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  science  and  art  involved  in  the 
occupations  of  the  people  ahonld  be  introdaced 
into  primary  schools,  and  indirect  compulsory 
education  of  a primary  character  should  be 
secured  by  making  it  a condition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor.  When  elementary  education 
was  made  the  key  for  entering  workshops,  then 
the  schools  attached  to  them  should  be  made 
secondary,  and  afford  instruction  applicable  to 
the  employments  in  which  the  pnpils  were  en- 
gaged. A higher  eduoation  in  relation  to  the 
industries  of  the  people  was  an  essential  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Metropolitan  Municipal  Association. — 

A meeting  was  held  on  Monday  in  last  week,  at 
the  Pvooms  of  the  Association,  209,  Piccadilly,  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  proposed  Bills,  and 
to  meet  objections  urged  in  the  last  debate  in 
Parliament,  Objection  had  been  taken  to  the 
number  of  mayors  and  aldermen  proposed  to  be 
created  in  the  Bills,  and  the  discussion  mainly 
turned  on  the  means  to  establish  both  local  muni- 
cipalities and  one  central  in  London,  in  which  the 
local  should  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong 
in  connexion  with  the  chief  municipality,  but 
strong  and  harmonions  as  parts  of  a great 
whole.  The  example  of  Manchester,  with  its 
various  townships  in  union,  was  much  relied  on. 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  proceeding  with 
the  Corporation  of  London  Bill  to  establish  one 
municipality  for  London.  The  creation  of  local 
municipalities,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  as 
minor  parts  of  a great  whole.  The  true  policy 
was  levelling  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  metropolis 
placed  on  the  City  footing.  The  committee 
authorised  a revision  of  the  Bills  as  modified  by 
the  discussion.  The  Government  would  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bills.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  2,0001.  must  be  forthcoming,  and  an 
appeal  for  assistance  is  to  be  made. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company. — The  directors,  in  the  report  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  half-year  commencing 
1st  July,  and  ending  Slst  December,  1869,  state 
that  a farther  sum  of  671. 193.  baa  been  expended 
on  buildings  now  completed,  and  6,7361.  9s.  Id. 
on  works  in  progress,  making  an  expenditure  of 
6,80-41.  8s.  Id.  during  the  past  half-year,  and  a 
total  expenditure  of  133,8551.  Os.  3d.  since  the 
formation  of  the  company,  on  capital  account. 
The  gross  rents  received  during  the  past  half- 
year  amount  to  6,6571.  78.  lOd. ; and  after  paying 
all  charges,  and  crediting  the  proper  amounts  to 
the  repairs  and  leasehold  redemption  funds,  there 


icandon  : Cassell  & Co.”  This  is ‘one  of  Messrs,  i transfer  of  the  property  of  the  Telegraph  Com-  ._:ii  r o oi  i7  '-iq  i *-u 

338sell,  Fetter,  Galpin’s  little  school-books,  panies  to  the  Postmaster-General  will  have  been  ®°™.o^,2>9441.  13s.  Jd.,  and  that 

did  contains  a very  brief  and  familiar  description  ®®’^P^®ted,  and  on  and  from  that  day  the  con-  aance, 

tithe  principal  physical,  Booial, commercial,  and  of  telegraph  business  within  the  United 

pcpographical  features  of  England  and  Wales.  , Kingdom  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Post-office.  A Mental  Calculator.— John  Alexander 
lem  author  -was  himself  the  head-master  of  a of  the  postal  telegraph  offices,  which  post-runnerbetweenNairn  andCawdor  according 

bfliool  and  author  of  an  Elementary  British  "'ll!  0°  that  day  be  opened  to  the  publio  to  the  Elgin  Cottrant,  has  proved  himself  to  be 
.A  the  i "'ll!  t»e  then  ready  for  exhibition  to  the  publio  an  extraordinary  mental  calculator.  He  has 

8 8 Six  Months  of  1870.  By  Eleanor  Bugg  j ®'t  ah  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  given  the  correct  answers  to  questions  such  as 

'."A"®:  Spon”  The  object  of  this  I Poatal  telegraphic  system  will  be  extended  as  the  following  in  less  than  a minute— “Two 

ijide  18  said  to  be  “ to  suggest  to  the  observer  , rapidly  as  oircumstances  will  permit,  and  dne  chests  tea,  each  80  lb.,  at  Ss.  G^d*  • 12  bars  brown 

:h3h  weather  as  will  [perhaps  ?]  prevail  at  the  j °°tice  will  be  given  from  month  to  month  of  the  ' - ' ’ 

line  of  the  moon’s  entrance  into  her  half|oP®°'°g  of  additional  offices.  The  charge  for 
aiarters,  quarters,  fall,  and  changes  showino-  the  transmission  of  an  inland  message  will  ' 

'B  moon’s  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  and'  '' 

'rpresenting  the  variations  of  the  weather  by 

rorning  and  afternoon  indicators.” The  City 

ness  has  a readable  and  spnaililo  nrii^ia  .-.r. 


has  a readable  and  sensible  article  on  the 
(bchitecture  of  the  City. 


idoclety  of  Engineers — At  the  next  ordinary 
eteting  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on  the  7t,h  inst., 
p president  will  present  the  premiums  awarded 
p papers  read  during  the  year  1869,  and  will 
Tiver  hia  inaugural  address. 


uniformly,  and  without  regard  to  distance,  Is. 
for  the  first  20  words,  exclusive  of  the  address, 
for  which  no  charge  will  be  made,  and  3d.  for 
each  additional  five  words  or  part  of  five  words. 
The  message  forma  for  inland  messages  will  be 
of  two  kinds,  viz.,  forms  with  a Is.  stamp  em- 
bossed thereon,  and  forms  without  any  such 
stamp. 

The  Henley-on-Thames  Town  Surveyor- 
ship. — The  election  of  Town  Surveyor  to  this 
place  has  been  finally  decided  by  the  Local 
Board  in  favour  of  Mr.  Frederic  Easlam. 


soap,  each  3^  lb.,  at  4^d. ; 17  bars  white  soap, 
each  4 lb.,  at  5id. ; three  bags  sago,  each  27  lb., 
at  -iid. ; and  seven  bags  barley,  each  19  lb.,  at 
lid.  ’ Ha  was  asked  how  many  letters  there 
would  be  in  a year’s  file  of  a daily  newspaper  of 
eight  pages,  each  seven  columns,  each  190  lines, 
each  forty-t wo  letters  ? The  answer,  139,873,440, 
was  given  in  a few  seconds. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  first  special  meeting  of  the 
session  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street,  when  an  exhibition  was  made 
of  some  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurl- 
stone.  The  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy  was 
to  preside. 
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Street  Improvements  in  Xieeds : Corpo- 
ration Sales. — The  seventh  sale  of  building 
land  for  the  corporation  of  Leeds,  in  connexion 
with  street  extension,  has  taken  place.  There 
was  a large  and  inflaential  attendance,  and 
Mr.  Ilepper,  auctioneer,  offered  the  various  lots. 
Lot  1 was  a corner  site,  opposite  Trinity-street, 
having  a frontage  of  IG  ft.  6 in.  to  Boar -lane, 
with  a depth  of  63  ft.,  the  total  area  being 
150i  square  yards,  or  thereabouts.  The  first  bid 
was  211.  per  yard ; the  highest,  231.  10s.,  and 
therefore  the  lot  was  withdrawn.  Other  two  lots 
were  also  put  up,  but  withdrawn.  The  next  lot 
offered  was  a comer  site  opposite  Trinity  Church, 
and  excited  some  spirited  bidding.  It  haa  a 
frontage  to  Boar-lane  of  11  ft.,  and  to  the  road- 
way on  the  west  of  18  ft.,  with  a depth  of  about 
2-1  ft.,  and  containing  28  square  yards,  exclusive 
of  roads  and  causeways.  The  first  offer  was 
201.  per  yard,  and  it  was  ultimately  knocked 
down  at  331.  lOs.,  the  buyer  being  a whole- 
sale  druggist.  One  or  two  more  lots  were  also 
withdrawn. 

N^ew  Carving  Machine. — In  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Gear,  of  Nowhaven,  TJ.S.,  the 
wood  to  be  carved  is  fastened  firmly  to  tho  bed 
by  movable  clamps  adjustable  to  suit  any  re- 
quired size  of  wood,  and  the  cutters  are  fastened 
to  a spindle  moved  by  a universal  joint  in  any 
direction  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine.  The 
cutter  is  guided  by  hand,  the  guide  resting 
against  the  pattern.  The  carving  can  be  ganged 
to  any  required  depth,  and  made  to  conform  to 
any  required  pattern.  A fan  blows  away  chips 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  leaving  the  work 
constantly  in  view  of  the  operator.  Tho  same 
tool  which  cuts  the  mortise  also  cuts  the  tsnon, 
tho  two  pieces  of  work  to  be  dovetailed  being 
clamped  together  to  the  end  of  the  table.  Every 
kind  of  finish  hitherto  made  upon  the  edges  of 
lumber,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  mitred  and 
glued  upon  the  face  to  create  a finish,  is  planed, 
beaded,  and  moulded  upon  the  piece  itself  by 
this  machine. 

\irork  and  'Wages  in  America. — It  ap- 
pears that  since  tho  civil  war  there  are  great 
complaints  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  per  day 
done  by  artisans  and  others  in  the  various  States 
throughout  the  country.  The  diminution  is  va- 
riously estimated  in  the  different  localities  at  a 
fourth,  a third,  and  so  on,  of  the  work  done  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  The  wages  during  the  war,  and 
even  now,  are  higher  than  they  were  before  the 
war;  but  it  is  said  that  the  men  are  dissatisfied 
because  everything  is  so  much  dearer  (on  account 
of  these  very  wages  chiefly)  that  they  consider 
themselves  worse  off  than  they  were.  On  tho  other 
hand,  there  is  a very  general  movement  through- 
out the  country  for  a redaction  of  the  present 
wages.  These  wages  are  injuring  the  masters, 
it  is  stated,  no  less  than  the  men,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  latter  will  see  that  the  reduction 
will  be  to  their  advantage  no  less  than  that  of 
the  masters,  since  they  complain  of  the  dearness 
of  everything,  just  as  tho  masters  do  of  the  want 
of  business. 


Safety  of  Old  Warehouses  and  Public 
Resorts,  lilverpool.  — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  town-council,  the  mayor  said  ho  might 
throw  oat  a hint  regarding  two  points  which 
the  corporate  body  of  Liverpool  might  with 
advantage  bear  in  mind  on  next  going  to  Parlia- 
ment. They  should  consider  how  far  the  council 
ought  to  take  supervision  in  respect  to  the  safety 
of  warehouses — particularly  the  old  warehouses 
throughout  the  borough  of  Liverpool.  If  a man 
erected  a warehouse,  particularly  for  corn,  there 
was  no  limit  as  to  the  weight  he  should  pub  into 
the  room.  He  also  thought  it  might  be  within 
the  scope  of  their  duty  as  a municipal  body  to 
see  that  there  were  proper  and  sufficient  modes 
of  ingress  and  egress  connected  with  buildings 
where  large  masses  of  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  He  thought  these  two  points 
were  well  worthy  of  the  future  consideration  of 
the  council. 

How  to  make  Artificial  Porphyry. — The 

Chemical  Neics,  giving  an  abstract  of  a recent 
paper  by  MM.  Sepulchre  and  Ohressen,  says  that 
these  savants  have  perfectly  succeeded  in  utili- 
siug  the  slag  of  the  iron  blast  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  atones,  which  withstand 
a crushing  weight  of  more  than  400  kilos,  per 
square  centim.,  and  have  answered  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  paving  several  streets  at  Brussels  and 
Paris,  and  stood  heavy  traffic  far  better  than 
even  the  celebrated  Quenast  stones.  The  streets 
paved  with  this  material  at  Brussels  have  a heavy 
gradient. 


Hew  Reservoir  for  Oswestry. — By  the 

recent  decision  of  the  town  counoil,  the  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  has  been  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  reservoir, 
capable  of  storing  between  six  and  seven  million 
gallons  of  water,  making,  with  the  present 
reservoir  storage,  ten  million  gallons.  The  works 
have  been  commenced,  and  there  are  now  about 
forty  men  engaged  in  the  excavations,  and  certain 
other  preliminary  works,  before  the  fall  staff  of 
men  are  put  on.  The  excavations  are  being 
made  throvigh  a bed  of  blue  clay,  which  will 
afterwards  be  utilised,  by  making  it  into  bricks. 
There  are  upwards  of  40,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
and  clay  in  all  to  be  removed. 

Explosion  of  a Boiler  in  the  South  of 
England. — An  explosion  has  occurred  at  a 
boarding-school,  Ashley  House,  Gateford-road, 
Worksop,  which  killed  a female  servant  on  the 
spot,  and  also  severely  injured  another  person, 
so  that  she  is  not  likely  to  live.  The  boiler 
which  exploded  was  supplied  with  water-pipes, 
and  fixed  in  tho  wash-house,  which  is  divided 
by  a passage  leading  to  a play-ground  from  the 
house  kitchen.  The  roof  was  blown  off  the 
wash-house,  and  a partition  wall  destroyed.  The 
place  was  a complete  wreck.  Wo  have  had  no 
reply  yet  to  our  query  why  so  many  more  of 
these  explosions  occur  in  tho  north  than  in  tho 
south  of  England. 

Proposed  Hew  Street  from  Cbaring- 
Cross  to  Tottenham-court-road. — A joint 
deputation  from  the  parishes  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster, and  St.  Anne,  Westminster,  waited  on 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  propriety  of  making  a oom- 
munioation  between  Pall-Mall  and  Leicester- 
sqnare,  along  the  west  front  of  the  New  National 
Gallery.  The  First  Commissioner  stated  that  it 
was  not  tho  present  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  any  west  front  to  the  National 
Gallery,  but  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  any  local  boards,  proposed  to  make  a 
good  street  to  Leicester-square  in  that  direction, 
they  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
and  modify  their  plans  if  possible  so  as  to  allow 
the  street  to  be  made.  This  ought  to  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once. 

Hoisting:  the  Great  Bell  of  'Worcester 
Cathedral.  — This  bell  haa  been  sucoessfully 
hoisted  into  the  tower  of  the  cathedral.  Tho 
bell  weighs  4i  tons,  bnt  it  was  got  np  to  its 
proper  position  with  comparative  ease  by  the  aid 
of  three  powerful  crabs  worked  by  several  strong 
men.  Tbe  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Elcbo,  the  Rev. 
R.  Cattley,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  were  present  at  the  hoisting 
of  the  bell,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
method  adopted.  Lord  Dudley,  before  leaving, 
presented  the  workmen  with  a sum  of  money, 
and  also  promised  a further  donation  to  the 
Clock  and  Bells  Fund  of  lOOZ.  The  twelve 
other  bells  composing  the  peal  are  all  hung 
ready  for  work. 

liinllthgow  Parish  Church. — Attention 
haa  been  directed  of  late  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
storing this  ancient  and  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
building  to  something  resembling  its  former  con- 
dition. Encouraged  by  the  success  attending  the 
improvements  made  in  tbe  Glasgow  Cathedral 
and  the  High  Chnrch  at  Stirling, — the  latter,  by 
the  way,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  in  many 
points  to  the  church  of  Linlithgow, — it  haa  been 
resolved  to  make  an  effort,  and  strive,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  the  interior  of  the  church,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  altered  and  re-arranged.  It 
has  been  announced  that  Mr.  David  Hutcheson, 
of  tbe  firm  of  David  Hutcheson  & Co.,  Glasgow, 
has  offered  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  5001.  towards 
the  contemplated  restoration. 


Italy  and  the  Workmen's  International 
Exhibition. — The  Florence  journals  publish  a 
circular,  addressed  by  the  Italian  Commission 
for  promoting  the  London  Workmen’s  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  next  July,  to  the  various 
municipalities,  presidents  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  managing  committees  of  work- 
ing men’s  clubs,  throughout  the  Peninsula.  Of 
this  commission,  the  Marquis  Radini,  the  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  the  president. 

Carpenters’  Company. — There  is  a vacancy 
in  this  company’s  almshouses  at  Twickenham, 
for  a freeman  or  liveryman,  aged  fifty-five,  or  a 
widow  of  a freeman  or  liveryman,  aged  fifty. 
Applications  to  be  sent  to  the  hall  before  2Gth 
February. 


Abandonment  of  improvements  at 
Ziiverpool. — The  Liverpool  town  council,  in 
consideration  of  the  present  heavy  local 
taxation,  have  now  resolved  to  withdraw  their 
Improvement  Bill,  prepared  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, involving  an  expenditure  of  over  500,0001.^ 
it  being  understood  that  next  year  they  will  ex- 
pend upon  improvements  about  100,000z.,  for 
whioh  they  have  already  procured  powers.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  that 
the  mortgage  debt  of  the  corporation  amounts 
to  1,324, 464Z.,  the  interest  on  which  requires 
lOd.  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rates. 

TTse  of  Steam  in  Brick-kilns.  — Among 
recent  American  inventions  is  one  which  con- 
sists in  so  constructing  a brick  that  the  products 
of  combustion  from  fires  contained  in  furnaces 
at  one  end  of  the  kiln  are  caused  to  forcibly  per- 
meate the  mass  of  bricks  by  the  action  of  jets 
of  steam  or  other  equivalent  exhausting  device, 
situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  kilo,  and  vice 
versa.  Jets  of  steam  are  also  directed  into  the 
combustion  chambers,  and  over  the  fuel  of  those 
fireplaces  whioh  are  in  action  for  the  time  being, 
as  well  as  into  their  corresponding  ash-pits. 

Crystal  Palace. — Next  Tuesday,  besides  the 
Pantomime  and  the  performances  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can skaters,  the  annual  show  of  the  National 
Periateronic  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Tropical 
Department.  From  the  title  of  this  amateur 
association  few  people  probably  understand  that 
its  objects  are  to  improve  the  breed  of  pigeons, 
and  by  holding  these  annual  exhibitions,  to  enable 
pigeon-keepers  to  improve  their  collections.  The 
show  is  of  an  interesting  character. 

Colo^e  Cathedral- — The  progress  made  in 
the  constmetion  of  Cologne  Cathedral  duriog 
the  year  1869  was  satisfactory.  The  northern 
tower  has  reached  a height  of  180  ft.  above  the 
ground.  The  state  of  the  southern  part  was  so 
bad  that  a great  deal  of  tho  masonry  had  to  be 
removed ; 20  ft.,  however,  have  been  rebuilt. 
The  scaflblding  for  1870  is  almost  ready,  and  the 
stone  required  has  been  purchased.  The  towers 
will  now  rise  isolated  above  tho  buildiag.  They 
are  to  be  built  to  a height  of  30  ft.  a year. 

Proposed  Cliurch  of  St.  Paul,  Iiclcester  s 
Cliurcli  Extension  Association. — The  Build- 
ing  Committee  met  last  week  to  open  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  this  church.  The  following 
were  the  tenders  : — Bradley,  6,4671. ; Myers, 
5,849Z. ; Jackson,  5,7581.3  Dove,  5,475;  Wid- 
dowson,  5,250Z. ; Firn,  4,867Z. ; Neale,  4,7651.  j 
Osborn,  Brothers,  4,436Z.  The  lowest  tender 
will  be,  of  course,  accepted,  on  the  requirements 
of  the  architect  being  complied  with.  The  work 
will,  therefore,  again  full  into  the  hands  of  a 
local  firm. 

Art-Workmen. — The  response  made  to  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  specimens 
of  art-workmanship  is  in  some  respects  better 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  catalogue  will  be  out 
next  week.  The  same  gentlemen  who  have 
before  acted,  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Redgrave, 
and  Mr.  Godwin,  with  a fourth  not  yet  named, 
will  report  on  tbe  works  for  the  assistance  of  tbe 
counoil  in  adjudicating  the  prizes. 

Test  for  Hardness  of  Metal. — The  hard- 
ness of  metals  may  now  be  ascertained  by  aid  of 
an  instrument  invented  by  a French  engineer. 
It  consists  of  a drill,  turned  by  a machine  of  a 
certain  and  uniform  strength.  The  instrument 
indicates  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
drill.  From  this,  compared  with  the  length  of 
bore-hole  produced,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  is 
estimated.  It  is  said  that  a great  proportion  of 
the  rails  now  employed  in  France  are  tested  by 
this  instrument. 

rail  of  a Railway  Bridge. — An  alarming 
accident  has  occurred  at  Ingham.  Several  men 
were  repairing  a bridge  which  belongs  to  the 
Thetford  Railway  Company,  and  had  been  badly 
built.  Just  as  the  men  were  about  to  leave  off 
work  for  dinner,  a train  is  said  to  have  passed, 
when  the  bridge  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a loud 
crash  into  the  street  below.  All  the  men  escaped 
serious  injury  except  a bricklayer,  who  was 
severely  hurt. 

King's  College  Girders. — We  were  present 
a few  days  ago,  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Freake,  Mr.  B. 
Beckett  Denison,  and  others,  when  Mr.  George 
Dines,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  damage  at 
King’s  College  Dining-hall  has  been  intrusted, 
broke  twoof  the  old  girders  to  learn  their  strength. 
As  a few  diagrams  will  make  the  matter  clearer, 
we  defer  mentioning  the  result  till  these  can  be 
prepared. 
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Wew  Dock  for  ^ Xilverpool. — The  Mersey 
Dock  Board,  after  a protracted  debate,  have  re- 
solved, by  17  to  6 votes,  to  construct  a new  dock 
for  the  steam  trade  at  the  north  end  of  the  port. 
The  estimated  cost  is  150,000L  The  minority 
wanted  by  differential  rates  to  utilise  the  Bir- 
kenhead Docks. 

Uew  Covered  market  for  Preston. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Preston  town  council,  on 
Thursday  last,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
erect  a new  covered  market,  the  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  to  bo  between  GfiOOl.  and  7,000i. 

The  French  iLcademy. — We  loarn  from  the 
Art-Jvurnal  that  Mr.  J.  it.  Herbert,  E.A,,  has 
been  elected  a corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Baron  Leys,  of  Antwerp. 

Society  of  Female  Artists. — Tho  exhibition 
made  by  this  society  will  be  opened  to  private 
view  on  the  12bh  inst.,  and  to  the  public  on  the 
14th. 

Female  School  of  Art. — The  distribution  of 
medals  and  prizes  will  take  place  in  the  New 
Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensington,  on  the  9th 
inst.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  preside. 

The  Free  Iiibrarios  Act. — At  Willenhall 
a public  meetiug  has  been  held,  at  which,  after 
a good  deal  of  discussion,  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  has  been  adopted,  by  a majority  of  93  to  41 . 


TENDERS. 

For  four  houses  at  Southend,  Mr.  C.  Kirkby,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Johnstone 

Whur  ...  £1,790  11  0 

Wicks*  Banff  1,700  0 0 

Pelliug l^fiOO  0 0 

Allen 1,462  13  0 

Smith  (acceptfd) 1,251  0 0 


For  a Wesleyan  meeting-house,  Weeley,  Essex.  Mr. 
John  Leauinff,  architect 

Dobson  £369  0 0 

Canham  341  o 0 

Shepherd  340  0 0 

Ererett  4 Son  313  o 0 

Saunders  & Son  3C8  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  James 
Alabaster.  Mr.  G.  II.  Page,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Sweet  * Son  £1,624  0 0 

Gasscoue 1,650  0 0 

Aries 1,630  o 0 

A.  & J.  Smith  1,477  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  1,475  0 0 

Bass  (accepted) 1,460  0 0 


For  carcasses  of  twenty-two  houses,  at  Leyton,  Essex, 
for  Mr.  J.  D.  Sleads.  Messrs.  John  M.  Dean  & Kingdon, 
architects : — 

Hunt  & Elkington  £3,500  0 0 

3,410  0 0 

3,300  0 0 


Cardoza  

Boyer  

Fisher  

Fought 

Aitcheson  & Walker  , 
Holding  & Dickens  .... 

Kelly  

Ingham  

Mansfield  

Bates  

Finch  

Bussell  * Parsons 

Brickell  

Barnes 

Ladd 


3.113  0 0 
3.090  0 0 
2,990  0 0 
2,950  0 0 
2,860  0 0 
2,820  0 0 
2,817  0 0 
2,795  0 0 
2,735  0 0 
2,840  0 0 
2,631  0 0 
2,618  0 0 
2,420  0 0 
2.4'!0  0 0 
2,300  0 0 


For  three  new  warehouses  in  the  City.  Mr.  Hill,  arehi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gibson 

Browne  (accepted)  £0,943  0 0 


For  new  farmhouse  and  homestead,  Little  Wenham 
Hall,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Baxendale.  Mr.  Fred. 
Chancellor,  architect.  No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Brown  ...  £3,160  0 0 

Saundara 3,112  0 0 

Bell  * Sous  2,964  0 0 

Glasscock  2,905  0 0 

CoJe,  Brothers  (accepted) 2,783  15  0 


For  four  new  warehouses  in  Oak-lane,  City,  for  Messrs. 
Knight,  Wells,  * Brahiun.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Kar.-lake  and 
Mortimer 

Tnraer  & Sons  £8,997  0 0 

Brown 8,800  0 0 

Gammon  * Sou 8,751  0 0 

Conder...  8,450  0 0 

Elder  & Son  8,375  0 0 

Colls  & Son  8,100  0 0 

Hensbaw 7 9^9  q q 

Hill,  Keddall,  & Co 7’815  0 0 

Browne  * Rubinson 7 790  0 0 

Brass  7'73q  q q 

BUl  & Sons 7.620  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  (accepted)  7’218  0 0 

For  taking  domi  and  rebuildingthe Dover  Castle  public 
bouse.  Church-street,  Greenwich.  Messrs.  Church  & 
Bickwood,  architects : — 

Vaughan  (accepted)  £990  0 0 


For  a detached  residence  to  be  built  in  Tho  Avenue, 
Blackbeath,  for  Mr.  D.  Davis.  Messrs.  Church  * Rick- 
wood,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Anley  £1,688  0 0 

Tongue  1,650  0 0 

Pinkey 1,627  0 0 

Blake  (accepted) 1,444  0 0 

For  lairs  and  slaughter-houses,  for  the  Town-hall  and 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  SslforJ.  Mr.  John 
Bowden,  C.E..  architect.  Quantities  Bimnlied  : — 

Squires £3,215  0 0 

Tates  3.027  0 0 

Johnson  2,814  0 0 

Parry  & Son  2,773  0 0 

Simpson  2,690  0 0 

Neill  & Son 3,684  0 0 

Ledger 2,650  0 0 

Wade,  Brothers  2,586  0 0 

Jackson  2,676  0 0 

Forkington  & Son  3,523  0 0 

Statbam  & Sons  2,485  0 0 

Wilkinson  & Helm  2,475  0 0 

Warburton,  Brothers  (accepted)  2,450  0 0 


The  following  are  for  works  on  estates  belonging  to  the 
United  Land  Company : — 

TFilleiden  JSfiate. — Roads. 

Pizzey  £4,';o  0 0 

Young  (accepted) 436  0 0 

West  mu  Estate,  Waridgworth. — Roads, 

Young £2,305  0 0 

Robinson 2,050  0 0 

Wigmore  (accepted)  1,725  10  0 

ifustcell  Sili  Estate. — Drainage  and  Road  Works, 

Young £995  0 0 

Pizzey 880  0 0 

StricksoE  (accepted)  740  0 0 

Tf'est  London  Estate,  No.  3.— Drainage  and  Road  Work. 

Pizzey £5.45  0 0 

Young 530  0 0 

Btrickson  6C0  0 0 

Coker,  jun 490  10  0 

Wigmore  450  0 0 

Blackmore{accepted) 423  0 0 

Sammenmith  Drainage  and  Road  Works. 

Striekson  £700  0 0 

Coker,  jun 695  0 0 

Blackmore 670  0 0 

Wigmoro  COO  0 0 

Young 683  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted)  631  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

hi  ti'jii!.— BeglitratloQ  of  Disease ; Death  by  Suffosatloa  ; Ac.— 
Beta  (*e  Co  not  know  any  agency  In  London  for  the  negotiation 
Of  archlteotnral  partnerships).— E.  P.  (all  in  good  time).— U.  & W. 
(tender*  were  not  enoloeed).— W.  C.  (If  <juery  rsachod  113.  ao.l  wj  did 
not  Insert  IMhere  was  reason  f.ir  doing  ao).-F.  If.  Q.  { ball  hear 
fiom  u»).— Z.  (correepundeuta  should  net  be  impatleut  : the  insu  of 
tnfotra  ktion  rtcelved  frrm  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  oltrn  luak-a  post- 
ponement unavoidable).- A.  O.  H.— J.  W.  H — If,  II.  S.— B.— Heterj, 
P.— C.  Iv— 'W.-T.  M,— W.  F.  C.— A.  M.-MUs  W.-I.  W.— J.  U.- 
T.  V.-J.  L.— W.  W.-A.  E— G.  A.-L.-J.  W.— W.  U.  E.— E.  W.— 
G.  D.-&  J.— L.  B A W.-B.  B.-H.  L -I 


-T.  C.— A.  H.— Col.  P.-J.  8.  N.-O.  W.  II.-W.  F-.-T.  V.-C.C  H.— 
F.  C.— J.  O,— J.  W,  T.— E.  R.— T.  B.— B.— J.  B,— W.  C.  K.— T.  H.  V.— 
B.  A Co,— W.  F.  C.— C.  C.  O.— P.— R.  T.— J.  F.— C,  D.  R. 

We  are  compelled  to  decllno  poiatlog  out  books  and  giving 
adiUeases. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  In  aocompnn  led 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

NoTZ— The  reaponslblliiy  of  signed  arllcles  and  papers  read  at 
public  ncetings,  rea'a,  of  course,  wUli  the  authors. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  bo  sent, 

Adveriisemmts  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m.j 
oil  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — AZI  Communico.tions  respect 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  shouVl  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Gommueiications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J,  W.  BEN- 
SON in  the  Manufacture  of  Church,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocks,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders, 
Committees,  &c.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BENSON, 
by’ special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  58  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill  3 Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  Loudon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TURNER  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  & Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 

LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figures, 
Gas  Lamps,  Lauterns.&c, 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED  STATUES, 
VASES,  &o. 

Gates,  Raiiiugs,  Balcony 
Panels,  &e. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  3a.  6d.  in 
stamps, 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 
IRON  MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 
and  Manufacturers, 
201.  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  LowDOir,  E.C* 


Now  ready,  the  New  BdUlon  (Plfiy-second),  price  4s. ; 

per  pout.  4-.  4J.  of 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

I J being  for  the  Tear  1870. 

'*  LAXrON'S  BtriLDERe'  PRICS  BOOK”  hes  been  for  half  a 
cenluiy  the  BCkuowleJgeit  autburity  in  tho  BoilJiug  Trails}  oh  to 

1 be  preient  EOillon  baa  bed  great  pains  heatowel  upon  lU  re- 
vialiin.  It  h*9  been  very  ctrafuUy  reuixlrlleil  ; several  uew 
featurrs  have  b.eu  added  ; aud  the  iuroriuatlon  u brought  down  to 
tbs  latest  dale. 

LnudoQ  : MORGAN  A CHA3F..  3S.  Ludgate-hill. 

And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bnok-e'ler  m the  Kingdom. 


0 


Published  at  51.  63.  offered  for  SI.  163, 

WEN  JONES’S  GEAMMAR  of 

ORNAMENT. 


ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.  — See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornameut. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

GREEK  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornameut. 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MEDI..^VAL  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornamont. 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  NATURE.— See 

OWliN  JONES’S  GEAM.UAR  of  ORNAMENT. 


BERNARD  QUAEITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  SERIES.— 

V_/  Containing  all  the  eaaeutia’a  of  Technical  E JucAtioo. 

Price  Two  Bbilllugs  each. 

1.  LIMEkR  DRAWING,  adapted  to  irade  and  Manuf^ctare. 

2.  PROJECTION  of  PLANS,  E evatloa  of  Sollda. 

3.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  and  AreUuectural  Drawing. 

4.  SYSTEMATIC  DRAWING  and  aUADING 

5.  DRAWING  tiT  CARPENTEBS  and  JOI.SERS. 

Detailed  Caudognes  of  the  above  W.irka  juay  be  bal  of  any 
Bookeeller,  or  pcet  free  011  appliuatijn  to  CaSSELL,  PEITEIl, 
S GALPIX,  Ludgate-hill,  E.O. 


HEWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

by  Post  an  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  ■-f  their  CABINET 
h C KNllURE,  09  adapUd  for  the  entire  furuiablug  of  genteel  reU- 
dence*.  Bedroom  Furiiilute  In  porcelain  Ouloure,  Ac,— HEWETSON 
& THEXrON,  Mauuracturere,  200,  208,  and  204, 'rotceubom-oourt* 
looA  N.B.  (Nforly  opposite  the  Chapel),  London,  W. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  TKEDGOLD'S  OAKPENTEY. 

THIS  DAY  ia  PUBLISHED,  with  61  Plates  (11  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  edition),  and  numerous  Cots,  in  ono 
large  4to.  Tolurae,  extra  cloth,  22.  23. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 

A Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Eqnilibriom  of  Timber  rramine.  the  Resistance  of  Timber,  and  the  Construction 
of  Ploors,  Arches.  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c. ; together  with  Essays  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c. 

By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E. 

With  Specimens  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Roofs,  hv  PETER  B.VRLOtV,  F.R.S.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised 
with  Additions  and  11  new  Plates. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-conrt,  E.C. 


geri  byiiu  ArchitiCt  of 
Mea-uniig  Survryom. 
sauJnauieruiuWood- 


KELLY’S  PJSACTIOAL  BUILDERS' 

ritlCK-aOOK;  or,  S»ti*  Guide  to  the  Vulafitlon  of  all  kiadi 
of  Artlflcero'  Werk  ; wl'h  the  Modem  Pmctice  of  ile«urlog.  »ucl  ao 
AUtract  of  the  New  BuUdiug  Act  for  Regulating  the  Couatruoti.'n 

of  Buildings.  " 

emineace,  aniieleJ  by  se'enil  experleucc 
Illusirateiaudexonp'lfleU  by  Ste-l 

rubli-lfed  by-r  KKLLV,  P«tenio»»or  row  ; 8IUPKIJI  £ 
MAUsHALL;  and  luay  be  hid  of  all  HJokeellrT-. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  new  following 

1 peter'“mcholson’s  'practical 

CilRPRNTRV.  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING.  Itei ieed  by 
TRBDOOLt)  ; being  a uew  aud  comuleto  Syel^sm  of  Lines.  lor  Ihe 
TTaa  of  Workiii“n.  foaoLCd  on  Geoinetrioal  and  S]ecbauii.al  Piiuci- 
See  rarU  at  3<.  or  ia  boards  Hn*.  i containing  upwards  of  ISO 
stool  rules  and  uuwarous  Woodcut  L)i*Erains, 

2 pete  It  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLAYING. and  PLASTERING  (revised  by  TRp. 
CiOLP)  both  plain  and  omameiiUl ; conU.ulog  a new  aiid  co>o,.le;o 
eyslem  of  Lines  for 

of’n^w'l^'liftns  for  Mural 'J'.ableU,  Tombs,  GraeestODes  for 

TREDGo'l^and  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 
tical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCH  ITEC- 
TURK  ! couUiulng  plain  and  slinpla  Rules 
he  purest  style,  inr''- 1.  — -o 


s of  Ninety  Bleel 


.wiug  and  Execut- 
Engr.winga.  executed  by  Ariiita  of  * nume- 

”4.^'irEs’'iGNs'''for''*'c6TTAGE  nnd  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  coiiUinliu  Plan*.  Elevations,  Pectioos.  Peispec- 
live  Views,  and  DeUlL,  fur  the  Ereclisn  of  Cotlaget  and  \ illas.  By 
R II.  BROOKS.  ArchlL-cl.  Beautifully 
Uirecllou  for  Bulldiog.  and  the  esllmaledcc 


ih  edlflcA  Tw( 


5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 

slsliug  of  Plans.  Elevalioue.  StAions,  Perspecllva  Views  and  DeUlU 
of  Churches,  tih'pele.  Schools.  Aliusho'ises.G  is  Works.  Markets,  aud 
other  Buildings  for  pubiio  purposes  By  S H.  BllOOKS,  Arohilect. 
B au-.  fully  ougnvftd  ou  steel.  Tm  P irU  a*.  :U.  or  a'Js.  Wnis. 

6.  Tho  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

KR’S  GUtDR.  containing  a Beriea  of  Lesigns  f.  r Decorating  Apvrt- 
inente  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  vaiinus  fitjlea  of  Architecture. 
By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROWSSltTU,  House  Decorators  to  Her  M-Jesty. 
Ten  Patti  at  Sa  or  in  hoards.  3-2t.  ' 

7.  Tho  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR’S  COMPANION,  containing  a complete  Treatl-e  on  the  Art  of 
House  Painting.  Graiulng,  and  Mirblluy.  iuclmilng  the  Origin  of 
Colour,  the  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colmirinv,  the  Mamif.ictiirc  of  I’i«- 
menu. Oils.  Vanilehei.&c.  By  W.  M.  HIGQlNa,  Esq.  Arcoinpatiieil 
by  actual  Specimens  of  Hand  brush  Gtainiug  and  Marbling.  Ten 
Parts  at  3.s.  or  io  boards.  -Ixs. 

Tho  ENGINEERS’  and  MECH'ANICS’ 

ENCYCLOP.EOrAi  a new  mid  enlarged  Edition,  cmprehendlng 
Practical  lUuitrallons  of  the  Machinery  and  Prnc'saes  emnluved  in 
every  Deicripilon  of  Maoiifactiire  of  the  British  Emnire.  lllu-tra'ei| 
hy  upwards  of  2.000  Wool  Engnivlogs.  By  LUKR  HEitBERr,  t'iiil 
Engineer,  ic.  The  rapid  progress  of  Mecbanical  Sclenee  has  dev-- 
loped  many  of  the  Important  fai'Ls  liiico  the  flrst  piiidiL-.a'lon.in  IStW, 
of  tho  Enoycloprodia.  The  iiiTeniioos  and  discoveries  recently  made 
have  engaged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  E iltor  : ' - -• 
of  each  was  tested  by  experiment,  a description  was 
pared.  By  'he  srlectlon  of  new  arlicU«.  and  care  ii 
old  ones,  this  edition  has  now  become  systsraaticillv  enri  hod  ; 
that  it  may  be  received  as  fully  and  faithfully  expressing  " the  es 
Ing  state  of  Engiueerlug  and  Mechauitra,  adapted  to  the  waul 
Practical  Men."  In  two  largo  Bvo.  vola  cloth  lettered,  price  30i 


T 


IQ  INVENTORS. — The  InveDtors’  Patent- 

light.  Association,  Limited  (MARSDEN  LATHAM.  Fsq.  Chair- 
man), OBTAINS  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS  at  fixed  and  moderate 
chargee  1 developes,  negotiates,  and  advises  on  Inventious,  Hand 
hook  gratis.— T.  MORGAN,  Secretary,  21,  Cockspur-street,  London. 


s"S  of  ESTATES,  MANSIONS,  &c. 

rately  COPIED,  RRDDCRO,  and  ENLARGED  by  an  ex- 
Dcel  Draughtsman,  at  the  lowest  possible  c nrgre —Address, 
4n,  Carey-Blre-t,  W.C. 


:)ERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION 

DETAIL,  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  LAID  SURVEYING, 
d LEVELLING  — Address,  C.  -17.  I/ondnn  Wall,  F.O. 


PARTNERSHIP.  — WANTED,  by  a 


rpo 


ARCHITECrS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

PARTNERPHIP.— A Gentleman  lA.RI.BA)  li  desirous  of 
iting  for  a SHARE  In  a weU-*itdiliihed  prnet.ioe.  In  Towu  or 
btry.— Address,  A.  Q.  Z.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  or 

AUCTIONEPRS.-An  ARCHITEO  T and  StTRVtfYOR,  of  many 
yriira’  rxperiei  C",  desires  to  make  arraugemeots  with  an  old-esta- 
blished Bern,  with  a vl-w  to  l-aRTN KWS II I P.  PrliMlpals  or  their 
solicitors  only  treated  with.- Addie  s.  272,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITFCrS.  Ac. 


npEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  — Designs, 

1.  Competition,  Artistic.  And  Working  Drawings,  PREPARED, 


ipetitli  . 
Lard  and  Town  Burve 
ificatini 


LOLKWOOD  * CO.’S  ANvHAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published. 

ENGINEER’S,  ARCHI- 

T V TECT’3.  end  CONTRACTOR'S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1870.  With 
eight  copper-plates,  roan  tuck,  gilt  edges,  (It.  ; pottage,  4cl. 

2.  WEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTRAC- 

TOR’.S  PRICK-BOOK  for  1870.  Originally  edited  by  the  Ute  G.  R. 
BUBKELL,  Edq.  C.E.  12mo.  Cloth,  4«.;  postage.  4 >. 

3.  LOCKWOOD’S  ENGINEER’S  and  CON- 
TRACTOR'S OFFICE  ALMANACK  auJ  rOCKKT  COMPANION  for 
Ifi'O.  Sewed,  6J.  i in  cloth,  with  ruled  ptper  for  Memorauda,  Is.  ; 
postage,  id. 

Riady  this  day. 

4.  THE  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  In  SCIENCE 

and 'ART  for  1870.  By  JOHN  'IIMBS.  Author  of ’•  Curiosities  of 
Science,’’  4c  With  Due  steel  portrait  of  E J.  Reed.  esq.  Construct  -r 
of  her  Mejesty’s  Navy,  and  vignette  of  the  Uulbum  Viaduct.  Fesy. 
evo.  Cloth,  5t.  : postam,  4d. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers’ Hall-court,  E.C. 


l\/fUNIOIPAL  BOROUGH  of  TYNE- 

JtX  MOUTH.-APPOINTMENT  of  BnnOfOH  RURVEYOR.- 
TU*-  Corp.iratlon  of  Tynemouth,  the  Local  Riard  of  Health  for  the 
mid  Rnroiigh.  will,  at  their  meetlne  on  PkIDAY.  the  2.'>  h day  of 
FFPRUaRV  inrl.  preceed  to  the  APPOINTMcNT  of  a BOROUGH 
hllRVEYOR.  ’Tbe  person  aBi>olut-d  will  be  required  todevotahi* 
whole  lime  to  the  rrrvlce  of  Ih"  Corporation,  and  carry  out  at  a'l 
tiinrs  the  directions  of  the  C-iui.cil  and  He  C mmittera  in  the 
mansgemeot  and  laying  out  of  roads  »Dil  stn  ots,  erection  of  build- 
ings. surveying,  planning,  and  executing  wi.rks,  and  generally  In 
all  matters  arising  wl'liin  tbo  boioiigh  relating  to  (he  o9c>  of 
borough  surveyor,  archit-ct,  or  euglceer.  Balaty,  peranuiim, 
with  I fflees,  slallnnery.  Instruments,  and  other  ueceasaties  for  c-in- 
duc’iiig  the  business  ifthe  deparimen'.- AppllcaUans,  wl  h lesil- 
monlaisof  applicante.  to  he  furwnnied  to  the  Town  C'erk.  eudnrsol 
" AppI  ca'Iiii  for  the  Office  of  Boroujh  Riirvojor,’’  on  or  before 
WEDNESDAY,  Ihe  23rd  day  of  FEBRlfARY  inal  at  BIX  o'clock 
I'-m.— By  order,  THOMAS  C.  LEirCFt,  Town  C eik. 

and  rieik  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Borough  of  Tjnemonih.  2ad  Febru*iy,  1870. 


The  Enfield  Local  Board  of  Health  require 

ENGINF.RR  and  GENERAL  BUKVEYOR  of  (he  Parbh.  Palary. 
0.3, u.  peranuum.-Arr'icstlona  to  be  sent,  on  or  befo'o  Ihe 23lh  of 
FBUKUARY  next,  to  Ihe  Clerk,  from  whom  all  Inform atlon  aa  to 
ibe  rluHei  i ( the  i flhe  can  be  obtained.— By  order  of  the  Boar  j, 
Enfield,  Middlesex.  B-  LETCHWOhTH,  Cl.  rk. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIAN?. 

APPRENTICE  Wanted  (Out-door). 

Apply.  WARDlt.L  A CO.  Engineers.  Boiler  M»ks  s,  Iron 
,Ac.  Lower  bhadwcU  aud  Gould's  Hill,  London,  B.  A pre 
qniTed.  


TO  ABCHITBCT3  AND  nUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

_v  J CLERK  of  WORKS.  aBE-ENGAGEMENr.  or  as  GRNERAL 
FOREMAN.  C.  mpetent  to  prepire  plans,  working  and  detAil  dr«w- 
h'g«.  meaenrenp  work,  and  Uke  out  quantities.— Add.  ea-,  W.  W.  8. 
Ebemger-plsee,  North-end,  Fulham,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS.  4c. 


WTANTED,  a SITUA-TION,  as  CLERK 

T T and  TIMEKEEPER,  or  either.  Used  to  time,  wtges,  and 
mateilal  acconnu  : ran  messure.  Town  or  country.  Aged  29  J.ituer 


by  trade.  — Addreis.  ZETA,  88.  Mi 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN, 

T T acenetomed  to  machinery,  to  Take  Charge  of  a J.ilnet’s 
Shop.- Apply  by  letter,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Omy’a  lno-roaJ.  W.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

ASSISTANT,  a SITOA-nON  In  either  of  Ihe  above  Offl  u-s. 
Salary  mo 'er«te.  No  objection  to  the  country  or  abroad.- Addiea. 
T.  R.  P.  15,  Burton  crescent,  Tavlstock-aguare.  W.C. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

yl^ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

T T Man.  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER,  both  In 


itnck  w 
1,000.  Quod  ■ 
Laik<ll-lane.  < 


TO  FOREMEN  JOINERS. 


Y\/'-A.NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  Twelve 

T T Months’  Improvement  at  the  B-nch  In  a good  shop.  lOI. 


I,  J.  M.  B.  5,  Ocovss 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Archi- 

tecl's  OmcB,  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Well  versed  In 
church  work.  Salary  moderate.— Addresso,  X.  Mr.  Llddlv’e.  197. 
Upper-B'reet,  N. 


TED,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT. 

Thoroughly  conversant  w th  the  accounts  of  a general 
nd  contractor.  Cm  prepare  estimates,  inessnre  up  work, 
tree.,  P.  K 18,  Oillli-gham-elreet.  rirolico,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVaYORS. 

\A/ ® good  practical  Draughts- 

T I man.  a RE-ENOAGEMENT.  permanent  or  temn'-rtry  Well 
up  Inivll'aand  general  work.  Hae  a fair  knowUdg*  of  church  woik. 
Perspec'ive  and  fi-at-claes  colourist.  Testimonials;  sp-cimeua. 
Teima,  35s.  per  week.— Address,  B.  2,  Southerttn-ro^,  Hvmmer- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WTANThlD,  by  a practical  OHT-DOOR 

T V FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMBNr.  Carpenter  aud  joiner 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  ASSISTANT,  aa 

T V Imm-diale  eNGAG  EM  ENT.  No  ohjeotlnn  to  the  country — 
Address.  ARCai'lECT,  13,  St.  George's  Villas,  Stockwell  road,  Ciap- 


TO  FLUMBER3  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS 

TyAN'J'ED,  by  a Young  Man,  a THREE- 

T V BRANCH  HAND,  a constant  SITUATION.— Address,  R.  F. 

I,  Holly  Mount,  Usmpste  >d. 


STO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 


WTANTEL),  bya  first-class  PLUMBER  in 

T V all  Its  branches,  a SITUATION.  Iron  service,  xinc  work, 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  ESTATE  AGENTS.  4c. 

\^ANT£D,  by  a Man  of  good  experi(;nce,  a 

T V SITUATION  on  a Nobleman's  or  Oeotleumu's  Estate. 
Unde'stmds  the  building  trsde  in  all  i’s  branebee,  the  erecti-m  of 
farm  buildings,  cottages,  .kc.  can  prepare  working  drawings,  also  the 
luausgeiueut  Ilf  sawing  and  wood-wojklng  machinery,  tue  supertn- 
teud<nce  uf  men,  and  general  work  on  au  estate,  Carpenter  and 
Joiner  by  trade.  Good  le'eretices  as  to  character  and  abill-v.  Seven- 
teen year.’  lefarence  from  one  place.— Address,  ALPHA,  No.  3,  Fost- 
olllce,  Ceiumaci,  Mon’goraerysbire. 


A 


LONDON  ARCHITECT,  of  twenty 

years’  p-actlce,  will  ehorlly  have  a VACANCY  for  an 
.FI)  PUPIL.— F.ir  terms,  apply  to  HENRY  DAWSON,  Eeq. 
Fiosbnry-place  South,  E.C. 


LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 
In  Fcp.  4to.  with  8 Phoio^rat  hic  Illtisiratloni.  price  lot. 

History  of  lichfieldcathedral 

from  Us  FOUNDATION  to  the  PRESEN f TIME;  including 
Full  I'eetnpiluDi  of  its  Archlteotnre  and  Monument-. 

ByJ.B.  STONE,  K.G.9.  *c.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Aits. 
Londou  : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  4 CO.  Paieino.Ur-row. 


gCHOOL 


FITTINGS.— MESSRS.  BANKS 


6 CO ’3  PATEN  T, 

REVISED  ILLUflTKATED  PRICE  LISTS 
Of  every  Article  required  lu  a well-futulslicd  School,  sent  for  tbrei 

PARSONAGE  WORKS.  ALBEH’t'.STREET,  MANCHE3TER. 


WANTED,  by  a Country  Firm  of 

Auclloneeers,  Lsnd-agenU,  and  'Surveyors,  a CLERK,  who 
underelauds  surveying  and  levePliig^  Ooe^who  has  a konwledgo  of 

the  ealaiy  at  first  would  be  nioderate.- Apply.  Iiv  letter  only,  en- 
closing referencee,  to  C.  Holmes’s  Library,  Chapel-place.  Oxford- 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a Young  Man  aa 

T T JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  an  Office.  Mu  t h«voa  konwle.'ge 
of  the  routine  of  ofHce  dn'lrs,  be  a quick  and  ueat  penman,  and  a 
good  atithmoilvlao, -Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  H.  Post-,  lllce, 
Worksop,  until  called  for. 


MONGERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHER’. 


TXT’ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  aged  30, 

V V EMPLOYMENT  a*  aLOCKSMIfH,  BBLLHANUBR,  QA8- 


TO  ARCBITECrURAL  ENOINEEBS. 

TED,  an  active,  intelligent  Person, 

t,k"  the  t-UPKlllNrENUlNO  the  WuKKINO  DEPART- 
MENT. A DraiigliUman  t»  emplojeil.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  C. 
BEARD,  Horticultural  Engineer.  Bury  8f.  KJmunds.  Ecfvrencee  os 
to  rotopeifPcy  will  I e required,  and  elro  amount  of  salary  and  ave. 


FITIEB,  4e.— Addrei 


w 


TO  PARENTS  AND  OITARDIASS. 

ANTED,  in  a CONTRACTOR  and 

BUlLDKU’d  OFFICE  la  the  c-uiitry.  a wel’ -educated 


w 


ANTED,  a good  CARPENTER,  chiefly 


-AdUreei.  Mr.  GEO.  PICKERUEN,  29,  Uui 


w 


Decorative  arts.— r.  yarrow 

(late  YARROW  * SON).  ARTIST,  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 
and  DESIGNER.  EetaUi.bed  1814.  Decorations  c.trrled  out.  De- 
elguB  aud  Working  Drawingi  prepar-d  In  auy  eljle  at  the  shortest 
notice  and  on  the  most  reaeouabie  terms.- Address,  67,  HERBERT 
STREET.  New  North  road,  N. 


, GENTS  WANTED  in  various  parts  of 


A' 

.iCi  Great  Britain,  by  J.  8TONB  4 CO.  Deptford.  Lond'Ui,  to  push 
the  sHe  of  their  Patent  " Uuiver  al  " Brass  R-gnUturs  foi  ■" 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4 


^ ILDEES,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

VJT  Work,  Decorative  Futnitiire,  aua  Gilding  in  all  Us  branchre, 


may  be  OBTAIN  ED  at  the  U. 
eUpe.  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  the  day 
found  If  required.— Addrees  t«  the  SecieUry 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  to  PLACE  as  an  OUT-DOOR 

PUPIL,  a Yonng  Gentleman,  aged  16.  who  hae  jutt  left 
dlb  a Firm  of  good  pracHce,  and  whvre  he  will  be  taught  ihe 
n Ihoioofhiy.— Address.  Io  sir  ct  coDfldmee,  with  amount 
um  requited,  to  G.  3,  Carlngton-p'aoe.  Bevau  Sls'ers  roal. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER'’. 

ANTED,  a JOB,  as  CAKPENTER,  by 

a Young  Kan,  who  has  eeived  bis  apprenticeship.  He 
make  himself  geneiMly  uteful.— Address,  0.  B.  10,  Kenton- 
0 Fuundllug  UospLUI. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"WANTED,  a RE  ■ ENGAGEMENT,  as 

tV  Clerk.  Welluplnprlma  cost,  measuring,  and  theionline 

' - • — ........  ..  references, 

f •'  The  Builder." 


'\XJ ANTED,  PAA'’ING,  Foot  or  Cartiage- 

V V way.  Kerb  Setting,  or  Granite  Dressing,  to  TAK8  by  the 
riLCE.by*  njst-:ia«i  pr.ctkal  Man,  of  twenty  five  jeaie’expe- 
r euce  under  Dock.  Raliwajs,  Uetroiiuliiao  Boat d-. aud  Gnyernmenb 
Ei  gitivere.  Ouo  trial.  — Adilie.s,  JAMES  CBLTUHLhY,  No.  I", 
Jsniet-p'ace.Norlh-slrett,  Poplar. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

MASON,  aRE-ENOAQEMFNT  as  FOREMAN,  the  wuiks  where 
last  employed  being  completed.  Kefoceuce  to  employer.— Addiets, 
B.  F.  96,  LilliiigloD-8treet,8.W. 


TO  ARCUlTECrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK  of  WORKS.  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREM'N.or 
to  takeCliarge  of  a J.h.  Ajolner  hy  trade  Agol  42  H»t  a 
reuersl  know  edge  of  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Good  re- 


TO  BDILDEES  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

'Y\7’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T V a RE  ENOAGEMBN’Tas  FOahMANef  BKICKLAYP.R8  or 


■r  Korwoud,  B.S 


WANTED  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

T V PENTEB  and  JOINER.  Used  to  dilapidations.  Hai  a 
gcod  knowledge  of  pUnt,  epecificalloui',  a-id  accuuuts.  Uapaiile  nf 
lahiug  cbaige  of  a Job  nr  8hi  p.— Address,  W.  H.  10,  Little  Wiud- 
mi.|-sireer,  Uaymnrket.  S.W. 


TO  PLU.MBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"XXT’ANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  a peroiL- 

VV  neney.  as  PMJ.HBER.  PAINTitR.  GLAZIER,  WAITGR, 
0 RAINER,  and  PA  PER  II  ANGER  ; or  Piecework.  Willing  t . m.ke 
hlin!e'f  generally  utefu'.  T.wu  or  eouulry. —Address,  E.  a.  12, 
Brewer-slieet,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 


ENOAGEMENTae  BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT, 
drawinge.  lueasuiiug.  acu-mnla.  aud  the  practical  psrc  of  the  t 
rest. — Address,  A.  K,  Mr,  Aim>troug's,  Bjukseller,  Markc'.-i> . 
Line  lu. 


"X'XT ANTED,  by  a competent  CARPENTER 

T V and  JOINER,  a SITUATION,  as  FOUBMaN.  whu  b«  had 


!e  iu  the  large 

ly  fiut.'hed  a jub  iu  the  country.  Gan  oe  wen  reo 
It  employer.— A ddiete,  8.  T.  1,  Love-lane,  Tower- 


luUivCiy.  Has 
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A Visit  to  Bethlehem, 


HE  most  sacred 
spot  on  earth 
after  Jerusalem, 
the  place  of  sepuU 
ture  of  our  Lord, 
is  Bethlehem,  His 
birthplace.  There 
are  doubts  about 
the  exact  site  of 
the  holy  sepul- 
chre, but  the 
same  degree  of 
nnoertainty  does 
not  exist  about 
the  grotto  of  the 
Nativity.  It  has 
been  urged  by 
some  that  a cave 
underground 
could  not  have 
been  used  as  a stable ; but  those  who  have 
travelled  in  the  East  will  be  able  to  remember 
many  towns  and  villages  built  upon  rock  in  and 
around  which  are  caves  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  stables  and  pens,  for  their  horses,  asses,  cows, 
and  sheep.  The  fact  of  the  grotto  being  under- 
ground is  easily  explained  when  we  consider 
that  even  in  the  course  of  a century  the  level  of 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  of 
men  is  perceptibly  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  debris  of  all  sorts,  and  that  therefore  in  the 
three  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  and  the 
period  when  St.  Helena  erected  the  basilica  over 
the  grotto,  there  must  have  been  some  such 
raising  of  the  soil.  We  know  that  this  was  the 
case  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish  until  the 
time  of  the  Empress’s  visit.  Then  everything 
was  cleared  away,  and  the  rook  cut  to  a level 
all  round,  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  a sanctuary 
surrounding  the  tombj  but  here  the  Empress  or 
her  architect  found  it  a better  plan  to  build  over 
than  around  the  grotto,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  high  altar  should  stand  above  it.  In  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  common  sense,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  reiterated  tradition  in  support  o 
the  authenticity  of  the  site. 

But  beyond  the  sacred  associations  connected 
with  the  place,  it  has  an  especial  interest  for 
the  architect,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
church  itself  is  the  earliest  basilica  in  existence, 
and  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  in 
an  unaltered  condition. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggioro  and  San  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  have  been  so  frequently  rebuilt,  and 
are  so  overloaded  with  extravagant  ornamenta- 
tion, that  but  little  can  be  traced  of  the  original 
structures  beyond  the  plan.  San  Paulo  fnori  le 
Mure,  as  we  know,  has  been  lately  reconstructed. 
San  Clemente  and  Sta.  Agnese  preserved  many 
of  their  primitive  features,  but  have  still  en- 
dured many  alterations  since  the  time  of  thoir 
foundation ; and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
built  by  Constantine  in  New  Eotne,  and  his 
basilica  at  Jerusalem, have  totally  disappeared, 
but  the  church  of  Bethlehem  remains  as  it  was 
left  by  the  Empress  j the  only  addition  being  the 
internal  mosaics  of  the  twelfth  century,  a modern 
roof,  and  a monstrous  wall,  which  has  been  built 

between  the  nave  and  transepts  as  a barrier, a 

practical  and  tangible  excommunication  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Latins,  or  of  the  Latins  by  the 
Greeks. 


Perhaps  the  church  owes  its  preservation  to 
its  being  situated  in  a village  and  not  in  a city, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  village  churches, 
which  have  escaped  j while  our  cathedrals,  one 
and  all,  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  de- 
stroyer or  soi-disant  restorer.  We  remember, 
on  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  the  Chnroh  of 
D61,  in  Brittany — a cathedral  situated  in  a 
small  town, — being  delighted  with  its  untouched 
condition.  No  new  work  was  to  be  seen  either 
inside  or  out,  and  the  columns  of  the  nave  had 
here  and  there  an  attractive  tint  of  green 
mould  on  them.  The  worthy  euro,  who  accom- 
panied us,  did  not,  however,  share  our  gratifica- 
tion. Our  town  is  unfortunately  so  poor,  said 
he,  that  we  cannot  raise  a sufficient  sum  to 
enable  ns  to  gain  a grant  for  the  restoration 
from  Government.  “ Tant  mieux  pour  vous  et 
pour  voire  ^glise,”  was  all  we  could  say  to  our 
astonished  cicerone.  His  mind,  like  that  of 
many  other  pastors,  both  in  France  and  England, 
was  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  something 
new, — of  scraped  walls  and  mouldings,  dainty 
tiles  and  tawdry  decorations,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  his  church  as  a monument  historique.  Like 
the  Cathedral  of  D61,  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem 
probably  escaped  on  account  of  its  somewhat 
remote  position  in  a poor  village. - 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  interest  attached 
to  Bethlehem,  our  readers,  probably,  will  not 
object  to  accompany  us  on  an  excursion  thither. 
Bethlehem  is  only  about  two  hours’  ride  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  trip  may  be  made  in  peaceful 
times  without  an  escort, — at  least,  we  found  by 
experience  that  it  could  be  ; and  since  the  time 
of  our  visit,  we  hear  that  the  Bedouins  do  not, 
as  they  did  formerly,  approach  the  walls  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  pick  up  the  incautious  stragglers, 
being  deterred  by  a wholesome  dread  of  the 
breech-loaders  with  which  the  Turkish  army  is 
in  part  armed. 

We  left  Jerusalem  by  the  Jaffa  Gate;  but  in- 
stead of  following  the  Jaffa  road,  which  runs  be- 
side the  city  walls,  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
over  a high  ridge,  we  descended  into  the  valley 
on  our  left,  and  after  passing  an  empty  reservoir, 
the  Birket  Es  Sultan,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
began  to  ascend  near  a row  of  ugly  cottages, 
built  by  that  benefaotor  of  Lis  race,  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  as  almshouses  for  his  poorer  com- 
patriots, and  so  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  Jerusalem, 
adjoining  that  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  On 
turning  round  towards  the  Holy  City,  we  had  a 
view,  interesting  indeed,  but  inferior  in  interest 
and  in  beauty  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Before  us  lay  a ravine,  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  (on  the  sides  of  which  grew  a 
few  scattered  olive-trees),  which  deepened  as  it 
proceeded  towards  oar  right ; and  immediately 
opposite,  upon  a rocky  eminence,  about  as  high 
as  that  on  which  we  stood,  was  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  city  walla.  Not  far  from  the  angle 
rose  the  towers  of  the  Citadel  of  David,  and  in 
front  of  the  wall,  on  the  shoulder  of  a hill,  stood 
the  building  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  House 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Immediately  inside  the 
walls  were  the  roofs  of  the  Armenian  convent; 
but  few  roofs  or  minarets  were  visible  as  the 
city  falls  off  from  this,  its  highest  point,  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon. 

Pursuing  our  road  towards  the  east,  we  soon 
came  upon  a tract  of  barren  table-land,  through 
the  midst  of  which  the  road  ran  in  a straight 
line.  This  plain  was  treeless,  and  at  the  season 
in  which  we  visited  it — autumn — without  signs 
of  vegetation ; so  that  we  were  not  at  all  sorry, 
after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  ride,  to 
reach  a wood  by  the  road-side,  in  which  we  saw 
one  or  two  encampments  oconpied  by  consuls, 
who  wisely  take  advantage  of  the  fine  autumnal 
weather  to  get  away  from  the  dust,  dirt,  heat, 
and  bad  water,  all  which,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  render  a residence  within  the  city- 
walls  almost  insupportable.  Opposite  the  wood 


was  a large  Greek  convent,  dedicated,  like  many 
of  the  Greek  churches,  to  the  Prophet  Elias, 
who  is  especially  venerated  by  that  community. 

At  this  point  we  turned  to  the  right,  and 
entered  a road  running  along  a ridge,  and  skirt- 
ing a deep  ravine  which  lay  on  onr  left  hand. 
We  soon  observed  on  our  right  a small  domed 
building, — of  no  great  antiquity  itself,  but  mark- 
ing the  site  of  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
ancient  world, — Rachel’s  Tomb,  about  tbe  situa- 
tion of  which  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans 
are  for  onoe  agreed. 

A little  beyond  this  point  we  saw,  crowning 
the  summit  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, — 
which,  on  account  of  its  numerous  terraces 
covered  with  vineyards,  presented  a striking 
contrast  to  the  valley  we  had  left  an  hour  or  so 
before, — the  village  of  Bethlehem,  which  no  doubt 
obtained  its  name, — signifying  in  Hebrew,  house 
of  bread,  and  in  Arabic,  house  of  meat, — from 
the  fertility  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  buildings  was  a vast 
buttressed  edifice  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine, — 
the  Convent  of  the  Nativity, — which  no  doubt 
will  be  the  prinoipal  feature  in  Holman  Hunt’s 
forthcoming  view  of  Bethlehem. 

In  half-an- hour’s  time  after  our  first  view  of 
it  we  reached  the  village,  and  seeing  no  visible 
sign  of  the  Basilica,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
convent,  and,  upon  stating  our  wishes,  were 
immediately  conduoted  to  the  guest-chamber. 
On  our  way  thither  we  passed  through  a bare- 
looking  cloister,  the  floor  of  which  was  stained 
with  the  purple  juice  of  the  grape.  A sturdy 
peasant,  with  naked  feet,  was  employed  in 
treading  out  grapes  in  a largo  wooden  trough, 
and  this  view  of  the  preparatory  process  did  not 
certainly  act  as  a shoeing-horn  when  we  had  wine 
set  before  us  by  the  hospitable  monks. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  encounter  in 
the  guest-ohamber  two  Englishmen  who  had 
accompanied  ua  in  onr  ride  round  Jerusalem 
some  days  before.  They,  however,  had  done  all 
the  sight-seeing,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  Dead  Sea  ; so  that  we  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  their  company  in  the  church.  As 
soon  as  we  had  finished  our  frugal  repast,  we 
followed  the  monk  who  had  been  deputed  to 
guide  us  through  the  cloisters  and  surrounding 
chapels,  and  finally  emerged  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  of  the  basilica.  Here  we  must  con- 
fess that  at  first  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
orientating  ourselves,  as  the  monstrous  wall- 
screen  before  mentioned  as  catting  off  the  nave 
from  the  transepts  had  quite  altered  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  church.  Entering  a small  door  in 
the  wall  of  the  substructare  of  the  choir,  we 
descended  by  a flight  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
steps  to  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity,  which  is 
situated,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  under  the  high 
altar.  This  grotto  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed,  and  with  such  accuracy,  that  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  a natural  cave,  about  36  ft. 
long  by  12  fc.  wide,  and  9 ft.  high,  and  that  it 
has  been  so  thoroughly  cased  with  marble 
that  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  live  rook  is 
visible.  Another  staircase  led  us  past  other 
chapels  and  caves  into  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  to  that  from  which  we  had  de* 
soended.  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  building  more  at  our  leisure.  It  is 
cruciform  in  plan.  There  is  a wide  nave,  with 
double  aisles,  and  eleven  bays,  marked  by  . 
monolithic  columns,  about  18  fc.  high,  with 
Corinthian  capitals  and  bases.  The  columus 
support  a regular  entablature,  consisting  of  an 
architrave  of  three  faces ; a frieze,  enriched 
with  sculptured  foliage,  and  a rich  cornice.  The 
capitals  are  quite  classical  in  character,  and 
would  not  have  disgraced  a purer  period  of 
architecture  ; but  the  overloading  of  ornament 
on  the  frieze  and  cornice  shows  a considerable 
departure  from  the  simplioity  of  earlier  times. 
The  transepts  are  of  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  terminate  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
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in  semiclrcnlar  apses.  The  choir  has  two  bays 
with  aisles,  like  those  in  the  navej  at  the  east 
end  is  a semiciroalar  apse.  Tboro  is  a row  of 
plain  windows  in  the  clearstory.  The  wall  space 
above  the  architrave  and  between  the  windows  is 
occDpied  by  a series  of  mosaics,  representing 
biblical  subjects,  executed  in  tho  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  roof,  which  is  of  cedar,  is  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  allude  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  some  authors,  upon  the  authority 
of  Monkish  historians,  that  the  church  was  re- 
built by  Justinian  ; for,  as  will  be  perceived  from 
the  foregoing  description,  the  character  of  the 
architecture  entirely  contradicts  it.  The  trabeate 
system  here  observable  died  out  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  was  replaced  by  the  arcuate 
system,  which  became  universal  before  the  time 
of  Justinian.  In  truth,  the  architecture  of  the 
basilica  approaches  good  Grasoo-Romau  more 
than  that  of  any  other  edifice  erected  in  Con- 
stantine’s reign ; and  in  style  it  is  superior  to 
the  contemporary  buildings  at  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople j for  in  those  cities  the  materials 
employed  in  the  erection  of  new  edifices  were 
taken  from  the  temple  and  other  ancient 
structures : consequently,  wo  find  in  them  capitals 
and  bases  too  large,  or  too  small,  for  their 
respective  columns,  and  architraves,  friezes,  and 
cornices  squeezed  into  positions  for  which  they 
were  never  intended ; while  at  Bethlehem  the 
columns,  which  are  all  monoliths,  were  evi- 
dently quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
capitals  sculptured  to  fit  them  near  the  building 
for  which  they  were  destined. 

Thera  has  been  an  atrium  before  the  church, 
but  there  are  few  traces  of  it  now. 

Upon  entering  the  nave,  wo  were  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  boisterous  ragamuffins,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  was  our  bonnden  doty  to  pur- 
chase their  stock  of  rosaries  and  carvings  in 
mother  of  pearl  ; and  who,  when  we  had 
selected  one  of  Che  latter,  fell  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  who  sold  it  to  ns  with  snoh  violence  that 
we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  we  forced  our 
way  through  them, — “ Are  you  Christians,  and 
of  Belblohem  ?” 


TUB  ABNORMAL  DEATH-RATE  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

The  death-rate  is  assuming  a very  serious 
aspect  in  Edinburgh.  La^t  week  we  noticed  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Provost  (Law)  by  Mr.  Thomson,  a 
Scottish  actuary,  which  showed  that  the  death- 
rate  of  Edinburgh  for  a given  period  was  only 
exceeded  by  two  of  the  largo  cities  of  Europe, 
viz.,  Glasgow  and  Berlin,  the  former  city  being 
the  highest.  On  the  same  day  of  publication 
it  happened  that  a leading  article  appeared  in 
tho  local  Daily  Review,  commenting  on  the  sad 
phenonienou  in  strong  terms  ; and,  from  a para- 
graph in  the  next  column  of  tho  same  journal, 
wc  gather  that  the  author  of  this  article  is  the 
editor  himself,  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley.  The  para- 
graph in  question  goes  on  to  say  that 

“ Sioce  we  wrote  the  leading  article  thia  morning,  we 
find  that,  for  the  week  ending  the  29(h  of  January,  Edin- 
burgh haa  not  only  surnaased  heraelf,  hnt  every  other  city 
in  Europe.  Tho  death-rate  here  ia  47,  while  Glasgow  is 
only  ys,  Berlin  3i),  London  20,  and  Portsmouth  20.  We 
also  now  know  the  reason  of  the  hideona  mortality  at  the 
Abbey,  and  mean  to  apeak  of  it.  What  will  be  the  death- 
rate  in  the  new  workmen's  bouses  which  are  building 
in  that  quarter  ? ” 

Once  more,  still  on  the  same  day,  the  Scots- 
vian  gives  prominence  to  the  following  para- 
graph, which,  while  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
weekly  statistical  retnrns  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  tries — unsuccessfully,  as  we  think, — to 
palliate  their  logical  effect  by  an  attempt  to 
deny  the  ti-uth  of  the  census  returns  of  1861 ! — ■ 

“ Tho  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  during  the  week, 
indicated  by  the  returns  published  by  £)r.  Littlejohn,  the 
medical  olhcor  of  health,  baa  created  a good  deal  of 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  call  attention  to  some  facta  which  may  tend  to  allay 
any  uncasineaa  tbit  may  exist.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  population  of  Edinbargh  was  consider- 
ably understated  in  the  last  oensua  retnrns,  and  conse- 
quently any  cumparison  of  the  death-rate  with  that  of 
other  cities  places  Edinburgh  in  a somewhat  nofavourable 
position.  A death-rate  of  -14  per  thoasand,  even  putting  , 
the  population  considerably  over  the  present  estimate,  is,' 
however,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average;  but  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  preventiblo  dis- 
eases is  coneiderahly  lower  than  usual,  there  being  only 
nine  cases  of  death  from  fever,  six  of  which  occurred  in  the 
Hew  and  three  in  the  Old  Town.  The  highest  death-rate 
is  to  be  found  among  tho  very  old  and  the  very  young ; 
while  there  has  been  an  unusually  large  number  of  deaths 
among  the  pauper  population,  and  those  verging  on 
pauperism.” 

Finally,  one  or  two  of  the  magistrates  and 
town  councillors  have  also  printed  letters  and 


pamphlets  on  the  subject;  and,  in  fact,  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  strangers  who 
are  resident  in  that  city,  seem  to  have  become 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  thia  unwonted  and 
abnormal  rate  of  mortality. 

The  condition  of  Edinburgh  is  not  a new 
snbject  with  us,  as  our  readers  are  aware; 
although  many  of  our  enggested  precantiona 
have  been  treated  with  a sort  of  Cassandra- 
like  indifference,  if  not  with  actual  neglect. 
Only  about  a year  ago,  for  example,  to  go  no 
farther  back,  we  pointed  out  several  circum- 
stances concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  More  particularly, 
wo  have  shown,  in  the  first  place,  the  urgent 
and  imperative  want  of  a liberal  supply  of  water ; 
secondly,  of  more  water-closet  accommodation  in 
the  closes  of  the  old  town  ; we  then  referred  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  as  being,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
much  in  want  of  sanitary  improvement  as  the 
Old  Town  itself;  and,  finally,  wa  pointed  out 
that  no  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  disgusting 
condition  of  the  gasworks  and  irrigated  meadows, 
and  of  their  evil  influence  on  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood;  besides  supporting,  as  best  we  could,  the 
removal  of  the  medical  hospital  to  a new  site  ; 
and  tho  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  the 
whole  system  of  tho  drainage  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  true  disciples  of 
the  modern  science  of  sanitary  economy  that 
their  labours  constantly  bring  them  into  danger- 
oos  collision  with  tho  novelist  and  the  poet.  The 
story  which  vre  have  to  relate,  however  true  it 
may  be,  is  always  dull,  prosaic,  and  uninteresting. 
There  is  no  romance  about  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  frequently  becomes  a duty  to  destroy,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  preconceived  and  popular 
idea  with  regard  to  a picturesque  city  like  Edin- 
burgh, which  most  people  suppose,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  boantiful,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  salubrious  and  healthy. 
And  the  capital  of  Scotland  ia  so  surrounded 
with  romantic  associations,  natural  and  artificial, 
that  whenever  we  come  to  report  on  its  aotnal 
condition  we  are,  in  all  probability,  accused  of  a 
siippresiio  veri  or  an  animus  hostis, — a design  of 
either  withholding  car  admiration,  or  of  posi- 
tively perverting  tho  character  of  the  place.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  enter  once  more  our  strong 
disclaimer  of  any  snch  intention.  Although  it  has 
been,  and  will  be,  our  study,  to  tell  some  dis- 
agreeable trntlis  concerning  thia  fair  city,  wo 
have  always  endeavoured  to  do  so  as  temperately 
as  possible.  Oar  busiuoss  ia  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, whether  of  local  or  central  administration 
or  of  popular  practice,  and  if  we  can  show  these 
to  be  antiquated  or  injurious  to  tho  cause  of 
progress  and  public  health,  the  fault  is  not  ours 
if  we  must  say  unpalatable  things. 

Edinbargh,  in  fact,  even  with  regard  to  its 
recent  'sanitary  legislation  alone,  and  totally 
irrespective  of  its  being  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
ia  a city  which  no  denizen  of  the  British  Empire 
can  regard  with  indifference.  Occupying  not 
altogether  unworthily  one  of  the  finest  sites 
of  which  a modern  European  city  can  boast, 
Nature  has  also  been  profuse  iu  supplying  it  with 
tho  best  of  all  our  building  materials.  There  ia 
no  sandstone  with  which  wo  are  acquainted 
superior  in  point  of  quality  to  that  of  the  Craig- 
leith,  Binnie, andRedhall  quarries;  and,  putting 
the  element  of  design  out  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  added  that  when  occasion  serves  there  is  not 
better  building  to  be  sean  anywhere  than  in 
Edinburgh.  It  ia  true  that  the  division  of  labour 
is  not  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  in  thia 
northern  metropolis  as  it  is  by  the  English,  and 
more  particularly  by  tho  London  builders.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Those  who  have 
examined  the  ashlar  work  of  tho  Register-office 
and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  tho 
rubble  work  of  the  Edinburgh  prison,  or  even 
the  brickwork  of  the  India-rubber  manufactory, 
will  speedily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  in 
Edinburgh  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
lack  of  high  mechanical  skill  in  her  building 
trades. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  find  fault  with  her  pre- 
sent race  of  architects  and  engineers.  Faults 
have,  doubtless,  been  committed,  and  grave 
ones,  in  oar  estimation,  in  the  mere  planning  of 
tho  streets  and  buildings  of  the  now  town  ; and 
most  of  the  principal  streets  and  squares, 
although  spacious  and  handsome,  are  tame  and 
monotonous  in  their  design  and  construction. 
Hospital  construction,  which  has  reached  one  of 
its  highest  forms  of  development  in  Edinburgh, 
does  not  result  in  medical  hospitals ; but  a 
curiously  connected  series  of  palatial  edifices, 
certainly  ornamental  to  the  city,  the  ostensible 


purpose  of  which  is  to  give  a limited  quantity 
of  accommodation  to  a small  number  of  healthy 
boys  or  girls,  and  their  teachers,  regardless 
of  expense.  Accordingly  the  whole  funds 
nearly  are  lavished  on  the  external  walls,  and 
on  heavy,  florid,  and  cumbrous  enrichments. 
Hence,  while  speaking  with  a certain  qualified 
admiration  for  thia  kind  of  architectural  work, 
it  ia  to  be  feared  that  the  architects  have 
fallen  into  a grand  and  irretrievable  mistake, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  designing  palaces  in  place  of 
hospitals.  At  the  same  time  no  one  will  say 
that  the  Scottish  architects  are  not  capable  of 
planning  and  constructing  decent  ordinary 
honses,  if  only  the  genius  of  their  country  or  its 
climate — wo  do  not  know  which — would  permit 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  and  unwhole- 
some  practice  of  planning  common  stairs. 

These  common  stairs  lead  to  much  of  the  high 
death-rate  of  Edinbargh  ; and  are,  we  can  con- 
fidently assert,  from  repeated  and  painful 
examination,  nothing  more  nor  less  in  moat 
cases  than  a common  nuisance.  They  are  never 
clean,  seldom  ventilated,  and  almost  always  have 
the  water-closets,  if  there  be  any,  communicating 
with  them. 

The  house-drainage  of  Edinburgh  is  also  sadly 
defective.  Even  in  the  beat  streets  of  the  new 
town  those  pestilent  abominations  which  we 
term  “ cesspools  ” are  still  commonly  employed 
and  connived  at  by  the  local  authorities.  Ulus- 
trations  of  these  will  be  found  in  a previous 
volume.  But  the  drains  upon  the  whole  seem 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  common  sewers  of 
the  city.  A report  of  one  of  the  principal 
sewers  of  the  southern  districts  lately  published 
shows  that  it  is  in  a dangerous  and  disgraceful 
condition. 

As  to  overcrowding  the  population,  we  must 
turn  to  the  Old  Town ; but  with  regard  to  it 
we  shall  be  very  brief.  So  much  bus  been 
said  and  written  of  late  about  the  architectural 
beauties  and  blemishes  of  these  ancient  and 
dingy  remnants,  that  we  may  assume  this  sub- 
ject to  be  well  enough  uuderstood.  Besides, 
when  we  find  a community  fully  alive  to  the 
evils  under  which  they  suffer,  and  doing  their 
best  in  the  shape  of  levying  assessments,  and 
trying  otherwise  to  effect  what  Lord  Provost 
Chambers  calls  “ a perfect  cure,”  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  justified  in 
taking  up  minor  defects,  or  squabbling  about 
minute  differences  of  principle.  And  really  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Edinburgh  people  are  at 
length  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  Old  Townaud 
its  insuii'erable  nuisances.  Indeed,  they  seem 
almost  disposed  to  raze  the  old  closes  to  their 
foundation  rather  than  be  longer  annoyed  with 
them.  But  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  for  poor 
Edinburgh  to  proceed  in  this  imperial  and 
cavalier  fashion.  Even  with  Mr.  Chambers’s 
comprehensive  scheme, — which  will  cost,  it  ia 
estimated,  300,0001.  for  the  mere  acquisition  of 
old  property  and  laying  out  of  new  streets,  and 
which  will  occupy  upwards  of  thirty  years  to 
complete  it, — even  with  this  scheme  carried  into 
effect,  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  densely- 
populated  quarters  of  the  Cannongate,  the  High- 
street,  the  Cowgate,  the  Grass-market,  and  the 
West  Post,  will  still  remain  in  their  pristine  con- 
dition, and  therefore  still  continue  to  exercise 
their  fatal  influence  on  the  statistics  of  poverty 
and  crime,  as  well  as  disease  and  pestilence. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  condition 
of  these  tenements,  we  shall  extract  from 
Dr.  Begg’s  little  book  on  “Working  Mens 
Houses  ” some  statistics  which  bear  on  the 
question.  The  details  of  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  last  census  have  not  been  tabulated,  we 
are  told,  in  regard  to  the  principal  towns  and 
country  districts  of  Scotland,  “ in  consequence 
of  the  parsimony  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  people.”  But  they  are  given  in 
regard  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  important. 

Ia  Edinburgh,  121  famiiies  live  iu  single- 
roomed  bouses,  each  v4thout  a window ! It 
further  appears  that  13,209  families  in  Edin- 
burgh, representing  at  least  50,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  live  in  houses  of  only  one  apart- 
ment each.  But  even  this  does  not  indicate 
the  full  amount  of  mischief;  for  1,530  of  these 
have  from  six  to  fifteen  inhabitants  residing  in 
each  (census,  1861).  This,  we  must  admit,  at 
once  presents  a most  shocking  state  of  things  ; 
and  putting  aside  the  abstract  question  of  sup- 
plying  houses  to  this  class  of  the  population, 
which  we  shall  not  discuss  at  present,  aUhough 
it  constituted  part  of  the  late  Lord  Provost’s 
programme,  we  ask,  in  all  humility,  how  such 
an  unspeakable  quantity  of  abomination  as  this 
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overcrowding  mnafc  represent  shonld  be  tolerated 
for  a moment  at  Edinburgh  ? It  is  now  some 
years  since  we  indicated  the  only  absolnte 
remedy  for  it,  which  is  simply  that  those  tene- 
ments ought  to  be  as  regularly  inspected  as  the 
common  lodging-houses.*  It  is  no  proper 
answer  to  this  reasonable  request,  which  we 
have  more  than  once  heard  cropping  out,  that 
we  “ shall  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  domicile.” 
No  philanthropist  or  humanitarian  can  possibly 
have  a greater  respect  for  domestic  liberty  and 
security  than  we  have;  but  the  conditions  of 
the  social  contrast,  so  to  speak,  are  entirely 
changed  when  this  domicile  is  transformed  into 
a den  of  thieves  or  a hotbed  of  contagious 
fever ; wo  therefore  earnestly  and  sincerely 
recommend  the  Edinburgh  authorities  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  necessity  of  inspectiog 
these  over-crowded  tenements. 

As  to  the  method  of  surface  cleaning  out  the 
closes,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  stands  in  great 
need  of  reformation.  It  is  quite  true,  we 
believe,  that  considerable  pains  are  taken  by  the 
scavengers  to  remove  the  surface  ordure  every 
day.  And  if  the  theory  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
who  are  supposed  to  carry  their  pails  down  the 
interminable  stairs  to  the  poHce-carts  at  certain 
hours  were  actually  borne  out  by  the  facts,  then  it 
might  be  admitted  that  the  system  of  cleaning 
these  closes  is,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
what  its  supporters  claim  for  it,  the  best  system, 
not  only  for  Edinburgh,  but  for  other  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom. f Bub  the  difference  between 
the  beautiful  city  of  Eden  on  paper,  as  Charles 
Dickens  describes  it,  and  the  beautiful  city  of 
Eden  in  fact,  is  nob  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  theory  of  the  local  authorities 
and  the  practice  of  the  poor  inhabitants  ! Not 
our  experience  alone,  but  the  united  testimony 
of  every  Englishman  who  has  ever  looked  into 
these  dark,  dingy,  and  pestiferous  alleys,  goes 
to  prove  that  nob  so  much  during  the  day  per- 
haps, but  almost  invariably  during  the  night, 
they  are  literally  converted  into  the  purposes  of 
open  sewors  ! The  smell,  after  a certain  hour, 
is  literally  the  worst  thing  in  its  way  wo  have 
had  the  fortitude  to  encounter.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  use  in  setting  down  certain  difficult  or 
impossible  conditions,  and  expecting  us  to  believe 
they  are  complied  with.  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
of  liitlo  use ; Police  Bills,  as  Tom  Hood  said, 
aro  purgatory  s and  even  punishment  ceases  to 
have  its  terrors.  In  the  first  place,  to  carry 
down  a pail  of  putrid  filth  ten  or  twelve  stories 
might  be,  and  is,  we  believe,  generally  done  by 
the  poor  women.  But  to  proceed  still  further 
with  their  ghastly  burthen,  up  a close  300  ft.  in 
length,  with  a gradient  of  1 in  5,  in  order  to 
wait  there  for  the  police-oarfc,  is  a thing  which 
they  will  not  do,  and  which  almost  nobody 
expects  them  to  do ! Secondly ; this  surface- 
filth,  of  which  there  may  be  several  thousand 
square  yards  collected  every  morning  by  the 
scavengers  with  wheel-barrows,  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  element  of  the  city  revenue, 
under  the  head  of  farm-yard  manure ; and 
although  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  such  is  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
sold  separately  and  at  a higher  price  than  the 
other  heterogeneous  ingredients  of  which  that 
commodity  is  composed.  If  so,  of  course  the 
authorities  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  it 
pure  ct  simple,  and  hence  they  might  bo  supposed 
to  connive  even  at  a systematic  infraction  of 
their  own  ordinances.  As  we  have  said,  we  do 
not  know  such  to  be  the  factj  all  we  can  say  is 
that  the  results  look  uncommonly  like  it.  In  the 
third  place,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
the  water-supply  to  these  closes  is  so  scanty  and 
insufficient  as  to  make  it  a disgrace  to  the  city; 
and  this  fact  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  account 
almost  for  the  correlative  parts  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

Indeed,  we  never  mention  the  Edinburgh 
'Water  Company  without  experiencing  a certain 
degree  of  regret,  as  well  as  a disposition  to  find 
fault.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  well 
managed,  that  its  interests  are  carefully  pro- 
tected, and  that  it  had  all  the  legal  right  to  sell 
its  water  to  the  beat  advantage  which  repeated 


• Tide  Report  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  1961. 
Compare  further  “Another  Blow  for  Life.”  London. 
4to.  1S6L  The  Scoteman,  it  would  appear,  adopted  our 
iewsto  a limited  extent  only.  See  that  paper,  March 
9th,  1S66. 

t The  system  of  cleansing  pursued  in  Edinburgh  (which 
I am  prepared  to  prove  is  not  only  the  best  adapted  for 
Edinburgh,  but  for  other  large  towns)  consists  in  tho 
retaoral  of  all  refuse  and  hlth,  which,  if  not  passed  into 
water-closets,  ie  ordered  to  he  laid  upon  the  etreete." — Dr. 
Littlejohn's  Sanitary  Report,  p.  108. 


Acts  of  Parliament  could  confer.  But  as  a 
joint-stock  company  of  private  traders,  looking 
more  to  their  own  interest  than  to  that  of  the 
community,  and  particularly  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community,  we  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  support  the  principle  which  ultimately  led 
Parliament  to  hand  over  its  property  and  vested 
rights  to  the  town  council.  Let  us  hope  the 
change  may  bo  for  the  better.  Let  ns  hope  the 
municipal  government  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Provost  Law  and  his  able  legal 
advisers,  may  rise  to  the  occasion  of  this  warniug 
death-rate.  It  has  been  jocularly  said  that  Ediu- 
burgh  is  this  moment  “ under  the  reign  of  Law 
let  US  hope  the  expression  may  not  undergo  a 
change  to  “ the  reign  of  Terror." 


THE  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS, 
LIVEEPOOL. 

This  largo  and  important  pile  is  now  as 
nearly  as  possible  completed  externally,  so  that 
an  idea  of  its  general  succeas  as  an  architectural 
design  can  be  formed.  Occupying  three  sides  of 
a large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is 
nearly  filled  up  % Wood’s  pleasing  and  artistic 
composition,  the  Town-hall,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  Nelson’s  monument,  an  unusually  good 
apecimeu  of  compoaltion,  motive,  and  outline  in 
this  class  of  work,  it  may  bo  said  that  few  large 
buildings  have  been  recently  erected  under  more 
advantageous  circumstances  for  the  attainment 
of  a striking  and  dignified  architectural  effect,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  site  is  concerned.  The  require- 
ments of  the  building,  however,  have  in  some 
measure  stood  in  the  way  of  the  architect.  The 
best  point  about  the  old  quadrangle, — viz.,  the 
heavy  rusticated  open  arcade,  with  its  massive 
piers  and  deep  shadows  between,  which  formed 
the  ground  story  of  the  building  architecturally, 
— is  replaced  in  the  new  building  by  an  arcaded 
covered  way  running  around  the  quadrangle,  but 
standing  out  from  the  line  of  the  main  building, 
to  which  it  forme,  in  fact,  only  a continnous 
portico,  with  a glass  roof,  to  admit  light  to  the 
office  windows,  opening  upon  it.  This  was 
almost  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a pufficiency 
of  light  5 but  it  certainly  has  not  the  fine  effect 
which  a real  arcaded  ground  story  would  have 
had ; although  the  new  arcade,  with  its  rusti- 
cated piers,  flanked  by  sub-shafts  of  granite,  is 
very  picturesque  and  piquant  in  design.  A little 
colour  in  the  glass  roof  might  have  been  intro- 
duced with  very  good  effect,  and  would  also 
have  given  a little  more  shadow  within  the 
arcade. 

The  general  style  partakes  most  of  French 
Renaissance,  with  a very  ebuteau-like  air  and 
outline  about  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  side 
of  the  quadrangle  is  the  entrance  to  the  gi'eat 
news-room,  through  a vestibule  with  a tiled  ceil- 
ing very  rich  in  colour.  The  news-room  is,  taken 
altogether,  a very  fine  room  ;*  a large  square 
area,  with  galleries  on  two  opposite  sides,  and 
lighted  from  a large  glass  dome  in  the  centre, 
which,  however,  rises  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  directly  out  of  a flat  ceiling.  Were  the 
domo  not  entirely  glass  and  iron  the  effect  would 
bo  very  bad ; as  it  is,  it  is  less  objectionable  in 
appearance.  The  ceiling  springs  from  tho  wall 
in  a cove  of  considerable  radius,  intercepted  by 
real  or  apparent  vaulting-ribs  springing  from  tho 
pilasters  which  divide  the  wall-space  into  com- 
partments, thus  leaving  the  cove,  in  fact,  a series 
of  pendentives,  the  tympana  between  which  are 
filled  in  with  alto-relief  Scriptural  designs  of  con- 
siderable interest  5 the  only  drawback  being  that 
owing  to  the  position  of  these  designs  with 
regard  to  the  cove  overhanging  them,  the  upper 
half  of  the  figures  is  in  perpetual  shadow,  the 
light  from  the  dome  not  reaching  them  directly, 
In  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle 
the  composition  is  emphasised  by  a projection  to 
the  line  of  the  arcade  and  a loftier  roof,  and 
under  this  centre  is  a broad  passage  right 
through  to  the  street  outside,  the  height  of  the 
ground  story,  the  floors  above  being  carried  on 
atone  columns  which  had  the  same  purpose  and 
position  in  the  old  building,  save  that  they 
then  stood  on  the  ground  level  and  carried  a 
vaulted  ceiling,  whereas  they  are  now  elevated 
on  pedestals  and  carry  a flat  ceiling  divided 
in  panels  by  soffits  crossing  at  right  angles, 
and  meeting  rather  awkwardly  upon  the 
broad  flat  abacus  at  the  head  of  the  columns. 
The  elevation  of  tho  columns  on  pedestals  is 
an  improvement,  but  we  should  have  much 


* A view  of  this  will  be  found  in  a previous  volume  of 
the  Builder ; also  a view  of  the  exterior  of  tho  building. 


preferred  to  see  shorter  new  columns  (or  the 
old  ones  shortened),  and  a vaulted  ceiling  as 
before  j more  might  certainly  have  been  made 
of  this  passage-way  if  so  treated.  The  internal 
arcade  on  the  north  side  is  continued  under  tho 
east  block  of  building  to  form  another  exit  into 
Exchange-street  East,  through  an  archway  with 
a heavy  archivolt  springing  from  brackets  and 
trusses.  At  the  north-east  external  angle  of  the 
building  a feature  has  been  added  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  design : the  angle  is  a 
rounded  one,  and  above  the  roof-line  rises  a 
small  circular  tower  of  tho  same  radius  on  plan 
as  the  sub-structure,  and  capped  with  a pictu- 
resque, somewhat  Chinese-looking,  conical  or 
bulbous  roof.  A feature  here  was  wanted,  bat 
it  is  a pity  this  was  not  foreseen,  as,  of  coarse, 
the  present  tower  is  a kind  of  sham,  having  no 
basement  of  masonry  except  on  the  external  side 
which  comes  down  to  the  ground  5 and  this  is 
so  palpably  the  case,  that  the  design  above  tho 
roof  should,  at  any  rate,  have  been  as  light  as 
possible,  both  in  reality  and  appearance ; whereas, 
in  fact,  it  is  almost  solid  wall  all  around,  only 
broken  by  four  small  windows  alternating  with 
four  pilasters  of  very  slight  projection.  These 
slightly.projecting  pilasters  are  a feature  in 
the  building,  and  proper,  indeed,  to  the  style, 
bub  such  a very  slight  projection  is  detri- 
mental to  the  effect  of  dignity  and  solidity. 
The  predominance  of  rusticated  pilasters  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  building,  too,  does  not  please 
everv  one;  but  as  to  this  foaturo  in  architecture 
tastes  differ.  There  is  some  sculpture  on  the 
internal  fa9ade,  by  Mr.  Woodiugton,  of  London, 
worth  notice.  Over  the  centre  of  the  north 
side  is  a largo  tympanum,  filled  with  a design 
representing  Philosophy  sending  out  Commerco 
and  Science  (wo  believe),  to  enlighten  tho  minds 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  less  advanced 
nations  of  the  world,  who  ara  shown  springing 
forward  to  receive  these  emissaries;  a compo- 
sition which  is  not  only  notable  for  a consider- 
able breadth  and  dignified  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment, but  also  has  the  meric  (rare  in  sculpture 
of  this  kind)  of  really  tolling  its  tale,  and  ex- 
pressing its  general  motive  clearly  and  intelli- 
gibly; though  it  was  hinted  to  us  that  Philosophy 
was  not  very  muoh  known  on  the  Liverpool 
" flags,”  which  may  be  the  reason  she  has  been 
“skied”  at  tho  top  of  the  bnildiug.  In  a 
smaller  tympanum,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  are  figures  said  to  represent  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  we  see  no  reason 
wby  they  should  not : the  Yankee  and  African 
types  are,  at  all  events,  appai'ent.  A similar 
tympanum  on  the  opposite  side  shows  Ealeigb, 
Drake,  and  Cook  consulting  together  for  the 
good  of  their  country, — an  anachronism  which 
was  scarcely  necessary.  Was  there  no  other 
Elizabethan  worthy  who  might  have  made 
a third  with  Raleigh  and  Drake  ? Let  Mr. 
Kingsley  or  Mr.  Froude  answer  for  us.  There 
are  also  six  statues  at  tho  first-floor  level 
in  the  quadrangle, — two,  those  of  Galileo  aud 
Mercator,  over  the  central  passage  on  the  north 
side,  two  very  dignified  figures ; the  other  four 
standing  out,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  upon 
the  front  wall-line  of  the  arcade ; on  tho  west, 
Drake  and  Columbus  ; on  the  east,  Raleigh  and 
Cook,  the  keen,  eager  face  of  the  latter  making 
a capital  subject  for  the  sculptor,  which  he  has 
well  availed  himself  of,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
costume  being  very  successful  ns  a combination 
of  realistic  with  artistic  effect.  We  regret  we 
cannot  say  so  much  in  praise  of  the  sculptured 
ornament  on  the  building;  not  that  there  is  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  execution,  which  is  clear 
and  sharp  enough,  but  that  much  of  it  is  of  a 
typo  somewhat  commonplace,  and  which  we  had 
hoped  we  were  getting  rid  of,  as  wreaths  and 
festoons,  in  “ the  old  Roman  way." 

With  regard  to  internal  plan,  the  staircases 
are  very  light,  airy,  and  commodious,  and  there 
are  some  very  good  offices  in  the  building;  but, 
from  what  has  been  said  to  ns  by  commercial 
men  on  the  spot,  wo  should  fear  that  the  archi- 
tect has  made  bis  rooms  a little  too  deep  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  windows,^  in 
many  cases,  for  them  to  prove  convenient 
working-rooms  for  a large  staff.  But  really  the 
problem  how  to  make  an  architecturally  success- 
ful  building,  and  yet  give  the  amount  of  light 
which  cotton  salesmen  seem  to  expect,  is  a task 
almost  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  any  architect. 
Taking  the  building  as  a whole,  it  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  architecture.  There  aro,  as 
we  have  said,  some  rather  commonplace  details 
in  it,  but  nothing  that  could  be  called  “ vulgar  ” 
about  it  (and  of  how  many  modern  buildings  of 
this  class  can  we  say  so  much  ?) ; and  it  has  not 
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only  a generally  pictnrepqne  appearance,  but 
there  are  many  little  “ incidenta”  in  the  design 
which  are  pleasant  and  original — the  treatment 
of  the  external  archways  over  the  entries  for 
lowering  goods  into  the  vaults,  the  entrances  to 
one  or  two  of  the  staircases,  particularly  that 
out  of  the  western  arcade  near  Chapel-street, 
with  a straight  lintel  and  a granite  shaft;  in  the 
centre — and  other  bits,  external  and  internal, 
which  might  be  mentioned.  The  little  erections 
projecting  towards  the  flags  from  the  centre  of 
the  north  aide,  consisting  of  two  Corinthian 
columns  standing  well  out  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  with  an  entablature,  and  then  two  similar 
columns  repeated  in  a second  order  over  them, 
form  a very  pretty  feature  in  a bright  sunlight; 
but  when  we  find  this  feature  culminating  in 
nothing  but  two  scrolls  which  fall  back  against 
the  face  of  the  wall,  our  pleasure  is  lessened. 
Had  it  supported  a good  group  of  statnary,  this 
would  have  made  all  the  difference.  So  with 
the  large  engaged  columns  on  the  external  north 
front  towards  Old  Hall-street,  which  also  termi- 
nate in  nothing  but  scrolls.  Despite  of  points 
of  this  kind,  the  whole  building  is  a pleasing  and 
picturesque  design,  more  remarkable,  however, 
for  a rich  and  pretty  effect  than  for  grandeur. 


STATE  AID  TO  SCIENCE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  crude, 
ill-digested,  and,  we  fear,  mischievons  step  than 
that  which  was  taken,  no  doubt  in  all  good  faith 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  by  eighteen  gentle- 
men, each  of  whom  writes  P.R.S.  after  his  name, 
on  Friday  in  last  week.  Those  gentlemen 
waited  on  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  the 
capacity  of  a deputation  from  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Their  object  was  to  ask  for  the  appointment 
of  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  scientific  instruction 
and  investigation.  Such  an  application,  if  pro- 
perly defined  by  the  language  of  those  who  made 
it,  is  without  precedent  in  our  country.  It  does 
not  follow  from  that  fact  that  it  is  wrong. 
Questions  such  as  those  of  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  any  members  of  the  community  are 
necessarily,  and  often  very  warmly,  diecusaed  in 
our  Legislature.  Even  there,  however,  it  is  felt 
that  the  more  discussion  is  confined  to  practical 
points,  and  the  lees  men  endeavonr  to  lay  down 
theories,  the  better. 

Not  only,  moreover,  was  the  form  of  the 
application  manifestly  ill  considered,  but  the 
undesirable  spectacle  was  presented  of  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion,  not  only  among 
the  great  body  of  scientific  men  ontside,  but 
even  among  the  members  of  tho  deputation. 
“ We  are  unable  to  agree  upon  first  principles,” 
was,  in  fact,  the  statement  of  the  spokesman. 
“ We  want  a commission  to  hear  all  that  every- 
body has  to  say,  and  then  to  add  its  own  con- 
fused and  conlusing  utterance  to  the  general 
Babel.” 

Earl  de  Grey  said  he  understood  that  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  did  not  express  on  the  part  of  the 
deputation  any  opinion  as  to  the  two  points 
raised, — Government  aid  for  scientific  education, 
and  the  mode  in  which  such  education  should 
be  encouraged.  Neither  bad  the  professor  any 
opinion  to  express  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable 
that  Government  should  give  any  aid  at  all ! or 
whether  the  matter  should  not  be  left  to  private 
impulse  and  support.  Their  lordships — with  as 
blank  faces  as  courtesy  would  allow,  — finding 
that  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation  had  then 
no  story  to  tell,  inquired  if  any  other  gentleman 
could  explain  what  they  did  want. 

To  this  Professor  Huxley  replied,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  especially  unfitted  to  answer  the 
question,  because  his  opinions  differed  very 
widely  from  those  of  his  colleagues.  He  thought 
a commission  would  be  a vc-ry  useful  body  if  it 
could  consider  and  report  upon  opinions  which, 
at  the  present,  were  “ somewhat  chaotic.”  For 
himself  he  dissented  from  any  Government  aid 
being  given  to  scientific  education,  and  thought 
that  support  from  the  State  would  lead  to  “ a 
£ort  of  decorated  and  endowed  idleness.”  Finally, 
if  the  report  can  be  relied  on,  the  professcr  was 
anxious  for  a commission,  becaose  it  would 
put  a step  to  a great  deal  of  discussion  which 
was  now  going  on,  which  would,  he  believed,  if 
duly  considered,  come  to  an  end  of  itself!” 

Dr.  Williamscn  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  were  institutions  now  existing  which  are 
not  as  useful  as  they  might  be.  Professor 
Silvester  said  that  there  were  only  thirty  matri- 


culated students  in  Piccadilly  (a  point  as  to 
which  the  cruel  want  of  room  for  those  who  are 
actually  admitted  must  have  been  well  known  to 
at  least  some  of  those  present),  and  Professor 
Stokes  kept  up  the  general  discord  by  observing 
that  Professor  Sylvester  was  “ only  expressing 
his  individual  views.”  In  fact,  each  spokesman 
seemed  to  be  anxious  rather  to  divert  into  some 
other  channel  the  support  now  actually  giren  by 
tho  State  to  some  individual  object,  than  to 
agree  in  any  constructive  recommendation.  Mr. 
Stokes  had  a stone  for  South  Kensington, 
because  in  that  institution  ” two  very  distinct 
things,  science  and  art,  were  so  mixed  together 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  out  what  share  fell 
to  the  one,  and  what  to  the  other.”  A study  of 
the  reports  or  a visit  to  the  schools  would  enable 
any  one  to  solve  this  difficulty. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  a display  of 
purposeless  divergence  of  opinion  on  a great 
subject,  among  men  eminent  in  their  individual 
pursuits.  The  cause  of  education  is  perilled  by 
such  a display.  Never  was  there  a time  when 
it  so  much  behoved  the  friends  of  education  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, — to  drop  minor 
differences,  and  to  devote  every  effort  to  enabling 
England  to  make  up  her  lee  way.  We  have 
drifted  behind  other  nations  in  this  respect. 
Even  Austria — the  Government  reports  tell  us — 
is  before  ns.  Only  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
out  of  all  Europe,  is  less  educated  than  England. 
Commerce  and  manufacture  are  showing  ugly 
symptoms  of  seeking  other  centres.  Education 
in  art  applied  to  manufacture  is  one  great 
means  that  we  have  to  arrest  this  process  of 
deterioration.  In  that  line  we  are  certainly 
doing  something,  if  not  all  that  is  desired. 
We  must  do  more.  We  must  not  grudge  the 
seed  corn  necessary  for  our  future  harvests.  We 
must  sow  broadcast  round  the  land  that  educa- 
tion for  which  our  industrial  classes  are  beginning 
BO  hardly  to  call.  Professors  may  doubt,  in  the 
solitude  of  their  lecture-rooms,  bow  far  the  aid 
of  the  State  should  be  given  to  industrial  educa- 
tion. But  the  artisan  does  not  doubt, — the 
craftsman,  whatever  be  his  craft,  does  not  doubt. 
They  ask  for  their  children  not  bread,  but  that 
technical  training  and  teaching  which  shall 
enable  them  to  win.bread  by  of  their  own  hands, 
and  by  competition  in  the  market  of  the  world. 

The  danger  is  not  from  behind  alone,  nor, 
indeed,  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  from  above. 
There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  room  for  very 
widely  opposed  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
extreme  detail  of  retrenchment  attempted  by  the 
present  Government.  But  as  to  the  fact  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all.  Here  a limb,  and  there  a limb, 
and  then  a whole  trunk  falls  before  the  0x0  of  re- 
trenchment. It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  safe  to  give 
any  opening  for  this  keen  spirit  of  reduction. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  now,  in  one  form  and 
in  another,  devoted  to  educational  jjurposes, 
which  would,  if  not  so  paid,  make  a material 
figure,  by  way  of  diminution,  in  the  national 
balance-sheet.  Now  it  is  attributing  to  a re- 
trenching Government,  a virtue  and  patriotism 
almost  more  than  human,  to  suppose  that  they 
can  resist  the  temptation  of  withholding  or 
diminishing  any  grant  which  those  who  ought 
to  be  most  eager  to  advocate  hint  to  bo  of 
questionable  policy.  What  would  be  the  natural 
reflection  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 
“ Shall  I spend  this  large  sum,  when  eighteen 
F.R.S.s  tell  me  it  is  perhaps  doing  more  harm 
than  good  P If  the  value  seoured  by  the  ex- 
penditure is  questionable,  the  value  of  the  re- 
duction is  certain.  Positive  £.  s.  d.  on  the  one 
hand,  against  doubtful  moral  results  on  the  other. 
Scratch  the  grant.” 

Now,  we  think  that  any  gentlemen  who  had 
come  forward  with  the  innocent,  and,  perhaps, 
not  unreasonable,  wish  that  they  might  direct 
some  rill  of  the  national  irrigation  into  their  own 
particular  trench,  would  be  likely  to  stand  aghast 
at  such  a result  of  their  pottering  with  the  distri- 
bution. As  to  all  that  they  urge  in  favour  of  non- 
payment, a ready  and  willing  ear  will  be  turned. 
As  to  all  that  they  urge  as  to  payment,  they 
would  be  on  the  deaf  side  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  As  to  that  there  can  be  no  donbt. 
Men  do  not  absolutely  cease  to  be  human  when 
they  become  Ministers;  and  to  take  that  part 
of  counsel  which  suits  you,  and  to  forget  that 
part  which  does  not,  is  human  nature.  How 
will  these  gentlemen  relish  it,  if,  in  moving  the 
estimates,  the  vice-president  comes  forward  to 
say  that  a Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
education  has  been  suggested  by  certain  persona 
of  such  eminence  that  the  Government  felt  bound 
to  give  every  attention  to  their  views.  These, 
however,  were  so  absolutely  discordant  as  to  show 
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that  any  such  Commission  (even  if  restricted  to  f 
the  limits  of  possibility,  which  the  proposed  Com-  t 
mission  would  have  altogether  exceeded),  would  I 
be  utterly  fruitless  and  premature.  The  ' 
very  bases  of  its  action  were  undetermined ; ; 

formed,  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  fair,  from  j 
opposing  elements,  its  course  would  only  be  one  I 
long  struggle.  Each  member  would  cross- 
examine  each  witness  in  his  own  sense  and  in  1 
support  of  bis  own  views,  and  when  the  long  1 
account  was  summed  up — say,  in  1878,  or  there-  1 
abouts — there  would  probably  be  at  least  half  I 
as  many  distinct  and  divergent  reports  as  there 
were  members  of  the  Commission.  Still,  as  all 
these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  to  education  were  entirely 
unsettled,  and  that  it  was  only  too  possible  that 
private  enterprise,  in  the  matter  of  tuition,  was 
being  strangled  and  impeded  by  the  State  aid 
that  was  given  in  different  directions,  all  that 
the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  do  was, 
to  suspend  all  further  grants  for  educational 
purposes  until  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Huxley, 
Williamson  and  Sylvester,  and  those  whom  they 
represented,  could  come  together  with  some 
more  satisfactory  result  than  that  of  ventilating 
their  individual  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
presence  of  the  department. 

We  believe  no  men  would  be  more  startled  at 
such  a result  than  those  eminent  persons  who  so 
unfortunately  agree  to  differ.  But  we  put  it  to 
them  : is  it  not  this  to  which  their  interview  of 
last  Friday  directly  tends,  if  it  tend  to  any 
whither  ? Do  they  desire  such  an  npshot  ? 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

TriE  sixth  selection  from  the  numerous  draw- 
ings that  are  submitted  time  after  time  to  the 
committee  of  taste  who  arrange  the  recurring 
exhibitions  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  indicates 
as  strongly  as  ever  the  wide  radius  of  a certain 
artistic  talent, — now  a distinguishing  mark  of 
the  period, — and  that  a collection  of  drawings 
of  sufficient  merit  and  interest  may  be  made 
very  readily,  with  no  great  help  from  those  pro- 
fessors of  water-colour  painting  whose  names 
are  always  a promise  of  attraction,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  but  the  satiated. 

A clever,  classic  representation  of  ” Poetry  ” 
(163),  is  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  .T.  Poynter, 
A.R.A.,  whose  name  grows  bigger  every  day ; 
and  this  nearly  half-length  figure,  with  its  hand- 
some head  and  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  will  help  to 
show  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  deal  with  exalted 
themes.  That  in  his  practice  he  may  adopt 
any  medium,  from  miniature-stipple  to  mosaic, 
may  be  seen  in  smaller  works  here  and  a larger 
one  elsewhere,  that  proclaims  him  by  “St. 
George” — a risen  artist. 

An  illustration  from  German  fairy-lore,  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  “ The  Princess  and  the 
Pelicans,” — her  transformed  brothers, — (169), 
whom,  to  while  away  the  pains  of  enchantment, 
she  is  amusing  by  reading  the  romaunt  of  Sir 
Bruno.  The  pelicans  are  the  very  pink  of 
pelicans,  and  their  kind  sister,  “ Pimpinella,”  a 
more  real-looking  princess  than  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  a castle  in  the  air;  but  then  the  ter- 
race, with  its  fountain  and  the  old  German 
buildings,  add  probability  to  the  story,  and  make 
it  of  more  dreadful  significance ; for  who  is 
there  who,  “would  he  were  a bird,”  would 
choose  to  be  a pelican  ? A decorative  design  for 
the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Manchester,  emblematical 
of  Shakspeare  (543),  is  a very  able  adaptation 
to  the  purpose,  very  well  composed,  so  as  to 
introduce  many  of  the  leading  characters  in  the 
plays,  and  tinted  with  due  regard  to  lightness 
and  clearness.  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.B.  A.,  lends 
more  than  his  name,  for  he  has  a very  broad  and 
agreeable  drawing.  The  pretty  little  girl  in  a 
punt  suggests  the  point  of  sight  from  which  he 
got  the  glimpse  of  “ Bray  Vicarage  ” (231),  with 
an  opportnnity  of  painting  still  water  and  a 
sward-bank.  More  delicate,  if  less  powerful, 
workmanship  has  been  employed  on  a charming 
fancy  portrait  of  a “Grandmamma”  of  years 
ago,  years  before  she  could  have  been  of  such 
relationship,  for — 

“ Thia  relative  of  mine, 

Was  she  seventy  and  nine 

When  she  died  ? ■’  (112) 

is  sweet  seventeen  at  moat,  leaving  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  frame  an  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
She  is  very  pleasant  to  regard  now  in  her  bine 
Joseph  and  spotless  cambric  neckerchief,  though 
she  may  have  been  the  very  opposite  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bnrgesa’s  devout  nnn  in  “ The  Convent  Garden” 
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(255),  of  which  he  has  made  so  forcible  a picture. 
(187)  “ Study  of  a Head  that  of  an  old  priest 
•expressive  of  benediction,  by  Mr.  A.  Legros,  is 
singnlarforthestrict  simplicity  ofits  treatment — 
its  style,  that  seems  to  eschew  all  style.  Mr.  S. 
Solomon  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  a small 
highly-finished  rendering  of  Biblical  text,  “ The 
Three  Holy  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace  ” (45), 
which  is  devoid  of  any  attempt  to  poetize : the 
heads  of  the  angel  and  the  mortals  immortalized 
are  of  the  accepted  type,  and  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion when  exaggeration  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,— indeed,  there  is  need  to  refer  to  the 
catalogue  to  ascertain  what  the  subject  is, — but 
there  is  considerable  power  and  completeness  of 
execution  to  give  value  to  the  drawing.  “A 
Young  Rabbi  carrying  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law  ” 
(51)  is  very  admirable  for  its  rich  colouring. 
But  to  what  country,  to  what  period,  do  the  youths 
and  maidens  belong  who  are  walking  in  proces- 
sion,■“  In  the  Summer  Twilight  ?”  (121),  whence 
do  they  oome,  and  where  are  they  going  ? In 
this,  and  even  to  a greater  degree  in  bis  “ Pair 
of  Lovers”  (324),  Mr.  Solomon  shows  a com- 
mingled appreciation  of  the  old  master,  R. 
Westall,  and  the  yonnger  originator, — whoever 
he  might  have  been, — who  instituted  a peculiar 
sect  of  poet-painters ! There  are  instances  here, 
in  this  gallery,  to  denote  that  even  a narcoticized 
dreaminess  might  be  offered  as  poetry, — and  the 
narcotic  has  been  toleration,  and  even  praise 
sometimes ; but  it  is  far  easier,  always,  to 
emulate  the  eccentricities  of  excellence  than  the 
excellence  itself. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  ladies  affording 
assistance  to  the  success  of  this  association  for 
the  spread  of  fine-art  taste. 

“After  the  Ball”  (in  French,  with  a verse 
from  Tbeophile  Gautier  to  illustrate,)  has 
suggested  to  Mias  or  Mrs.  (why  not  made  clear 
in  catalogue  ?)  Lucy  Madox  Brown  a fair  chance, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  a clever  picture.  A 
ielle  who  is  fond  of  dancing  (Terpsichore  only 
knows  how  many  arms  may  have  encircled  her 
waist ; but  her  muslin  frock  is  very  rumpled)  on 
her  return  home,  has  fallen  asleep  before  her 
attendant  can  assist  to  disrobe  her,  and  with 
swimming  head  is  waltzing  again  whilst  day  is 
breaking  to  tell  her  that  she  was  happier  yester- 
night (12).  With  deep  tones  and  good  effect 
the  lady  artist  has  told  all  the  circumstance,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bright  sunlit  to-day 
may  bring  more  invitations  to  the  lady  who 
dances  and  the  lady  who  paints — not  her  own 
face,  but  others;  and  some  ns  bright,  even 
though  as  humble,  as  “ Yeonne’s”  (36),  by  Miss 
F.  M.  Alldridge,  to  whom  the  sea-breeze  has 
been  the  only  “ cosmefi^ue.”  But  other  winds 
blow  fresh  complexions,  too.  Look  at  Miss 
Constance  Philiott’s  “ Shepherd  Swain”  (172), 

" Piping  down  tho  Tslleya  wild  j” 
although  he  doesn’t  happen  to  be  piping,  but 
only  preparing  to  pipe.  Miss  Kate  Greenaway 
places  a young  lady  near  the  tree  of  mischief, 
and  calls  her  “ Apple  Blossom  ; a Spring  Idyll” 
(183),— a pretty  drawing,  notwithstanding  its 
green  shadows,  and  though  it  shows  no  such 
command  over  the  ports  crayon  and  brush  as  the 
idealised  life-size  study  by  Miss  Marie  Spartali, 
(369),  “The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.” 

Miss  Adelaide  Claxton  relates,  with  strong 
light  and  dark  effect,  “ The  Old  Housekeeper’s 
Story  ” (385) , anent  the  doings  of  an  Elizabethan 
ancestor,  so  interesting  and  horrifying  to  the 
younger  of  the  sister  listeners  that  she  fancies 
the  ghost  of  the  defunct  cavalier  to  be  close 
behind  her:  and  so  he  is, — ono  of  ,Misa  Claxton’s 
best  ghosts.  Miss  [Florence  Claxton  depicts  a 
timid  little  French  Governess  nervously  await- 
ing an  interview  for  engagement  (447)  ; and 
Miss  0.  P.  Gilbert,  a young  lady  too  far  advanced 
to  need  any  such  instruction  as  one  of  her  own 
oge  could  impart — she  is  twisting  the  globe,  and 
going  through  a light  course  of  “ Astrology  ” 
that  will  not  cost  her  a headache  (417). 

With  some  choice  specimens  of  flower-painting, 
signed  Ellen  Coleman,  Caroline  Eastlake,  and 
others,  there  is  many  another  clever  emana- 
tion from  lady-artists  among  the  most  important 
items  of  the  collection ; for  instance,  “ Lady 
Betty  ” (209),  by  Mrs.  Charretie,  bo  bright  and 
winsome,  and  Miss  Topham’s  “Portrait”  of  a 
llaxen-haired  child,  is  as  light  and  lively  as  those 
who  think  her  most  lovely  would  wish  her  to 
be.  Mias  Juliana  Russell  depicts  “A  Lover’s 
Quarrel”  (279),  and  so  well,  as  to  make  it  inte- 
resting to  more  than  a third  party;  but  only  so 
far  as  clever  narrative  can  account  for,  as 
“ Sudden  storms  are  short,” 

the  method  of  relating  the  incident  is  of  far 


more  consequence  than  the  matter  it  treats  of. 
The  drapery  on  the  female  figure  here  is  espe- 
cially well  done. 

“The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night”  (25)  are  not  to 
be  HO  easily  understood  as  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s 
capital  studies  from  positive  facts;  see  (110) 

“ Nuremberg  Walls,  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,”  with  more  from  the  same  locality, 
sketched  with  vigorous  ease,  if  not  with  the 
elegance  and  extra  manipulative  care  that  Mr. 
C.  Earles’s  similar  subjects,  “The  Citadel  of 
Nuremberg”  (63),  and  “The  Old  Hospital, 
Nuremberg”  (305),  show  on  his  part.  Mr. 
T.  R.  Macquoid  always  draws  couscientionsly 
and  unpretentiously,  as  the  several  specimens  of 
his  skill  to  be  found  here  will  testify,  none  better 
than  (32)  “ Cloisters — Padua.” 

A ruu  through  the  catalogue  recalls  numerous 
works  that  would  serve  ns  proof  of  an  aggre- 
gate degree  of  excellence  obtaining  throughout 
the  exhibition,  with  variety  to  assist  in  its 
interest. 

Child-life  is  pleasantly  illustrated  *by  Mr. 
R.  T.  Waite,  whose  pinky-faced  peasant  boys 
and  girls  are  banging  “ The  May  Garland”  (26) 
at  a neighbour’s  doorway ; by  Mr.  W.  Wise,  who 
depicts  a little  girl  when  “ Shy  ” (43)  naturally 
and  unaffectedly  ; Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  a kind, 
motherly  little  body,  who  is  feeding  lambs, 
“Orphans”  (156);  Mr.  J.  Hayllar,  one  who 
would  be  naughty  if  she  could,  for  she  has  been 
plucking  strawberries—forbidden  fruit,  as  the 
strangled  blackbird  at  her  feet  clearly  makes 
known — and  would  eat  them  too  if  she  were  not 
deterred  by  “ The  Awakened  Conscience  ” (425) ; 
and  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  who  records  child 
aptitnde  to  see  fun  in  everything,  by  means  of 
his  funny  little  French  provincials,  who  are  all 
agog  with  curiosity  and  excitement  to  know 
more  about  “ Des  Etrangera,”  who,  fashionably- 
attired,  have  come  to  the  village  church  to  say 
their  prayers  with  humbler  equals.  A very  suc- 
cessful drawing  this,  and  an  agreeable  one  to  see 
often. 

Landscapes ; sea-pieces ; rocks,  mountains, 
and  hills,  are  no  mean  features  in  this  general 
exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings. 

Mr.  Soper’s  view  of  “Godalming”  (16);  Mr. 
J.  L.  Roget’s  bit  on  the  “ Coast  of  Guernsey, — 
Le  Porbalet  ” (17)  ; Mr.  H.  Macallum’s  (57) 
“ Morning  Breeze  ” ; Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis’s  (6) 
“Sheep  Washing,  Kent”;  Mr.  G.  A.  Scappa’s 
“Richmond  Castle,  Yorkshire”  (90),  with  (113) 
“ Near  Tamerton  Foliot,  Devon,”  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Wimperis;  “The  Bracken  Boat”  (128),  by  Mr. 
Macallum  again  ; “ Haymaking, — Seatollar  ” 
(164),  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Aston  ; Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s 
panoramic  view,  “ From  the  Shot  Tower  at 
Waterloo  Bridge  ” (168)  ; “ The  Old  Town  of 
Moret  (Seine  et  Marne),  France,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Mawley  (18-1);  .“The  Lamb’s  Hill,  from  Llyn 
Gwynant”  (185),  by  Mr.  T.  Danby,  a very 
beautiful  work;  “Near  Hastings”  (2G1),  by 
Mr.  H.  Moore;  “ Cookham  Locb,  Berkshire” 
(299),  by  Mr.  J.  Parker  ; “ Pendennis  Castle, — 
Ebb-tide  : Evening”  (333),  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight ; 
“ Evenings  on  the  Tiber,  Rome”  (461),  by  Mr. 
M.  Brennan;  “Houses  of  Parliament”  and  the 
“ Victoria  Tower  and  Westminster  Bridge  ” (479 
and  492),  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Beverley  ; " The  Babal 
el  Nase,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  Cairo”  (494),  with 
Mr.  A.  Goodwin’s  clever  hazy  landscape 
“Arundel”  (528),  are  things  we  saw  and  noted. 
Mr.  J.  Richardson’s  “ Cattle  passing  the  Black- 
mount  on  their  Way  to  the  Lowlands  ” (82),  and 
Mr.  n.  Hardy’s  admirable  illustration  of  “The 
Pox  and  the  Sick  Lion”  (452),  lead  in  their 
special  department. 


HOUSE  ON  RICHMOND  HILL. 

A COMMODIOUS  dwelling-honae,  of  plain  Eliza- 
bethan type,  has  been  erected  on  Richmond  Hill, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr,  F.  H.  Groves,  archi- 
tect. It  was  commenced  by  the  order  of  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Selwyn,  who  unfortunately 
died  before  it  was  completed,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  residence  at 
Chertsey,  illustrated  in  our  present  number, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  in  parts  of  the  con- 
struction, the  use  of  concrete.  The  basement 
includes  housekeeper’s  room,  butler’s  pantry, 
servants’  ball,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  store- 
rooms. 

The  ground-floor  consists  of  drawing  and 
dining  rooms,  library,  and  business-room  (the 
two  latter  are  accessible  from  the  inner  lobby, 
without  entering  the  body  of  the  bouse),  prin- 
cipal and  back  stairs,  and  the  first  and  second 
floors  provide  bed  and  dressing  rooms. 


As  to  the  oonstrnctioD,  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment, excepting  the  housekeeper’s  room,  is 
arched  over  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  One 
ceiling  is  panelled. 

The  whole  of  the  back  stairs  and  offices  ad- 
joining, within  tho  outer  walls,  from  the  base- 
raeut  to  the  roof,  inclusive,  are  formed  in  the 
same  material,  viz.,  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  are  extended  so  as  to  separate  the  eastern 
half  of  the  house  from  the  western  half;  and 
again,  the  latter  (western  half)  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  south-west  angle  rooms  being 
separated  by  the  principal  stairs,  which,  to  the 
height  of  the  second  floor,  are  formed  of  the 
same  material,  from  the  north-west  angle  rooms, 
and  by  walls  on  the  second  floor  to  the  roof. 

The  ceiling  of  the  principal  stairs  is  arched 
with  afangroin  ribbed  ceiling,  as  are  the  ceilings 
of  the  inner  lobby  and  stair  landings. 

It  is  held,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the 
house  is  largely  fireproof. 


“THE  PAINTERS’  DESIDERATUM.” 

There  are  many  occasions  when  it  is  de- 
sirable that  one  coat  of  paint  should  follow  over 
another  much  more  rapidly  than  the  mediums 
at  present  in  use  permit,  and  very  few  occasions 
when  the  avoidance  of  tho  smell  that  now 
attends  the  operation  of  painting  is  not  de- 
sirable. To  meet  these  desiderata,  a medium 
under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  notice  has 
been  recently  patented,  and  is  now  obtainable. 
It  is  intended  for  mixing  with  white  lead  and 
other  pigments  to  form  paint,  in  lieu  of  linseed 
oil,  boiled  oil,  turpentine,  and  dryers  ; and  the 
patentee  claims  for  it  that  it  is  perfectly  in- 
odorous ; that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
application  it  is  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  to 
receive  another  coat;  that  it  does  not  blister  on 
exposure  to  heat;  that  it  is  more  durable  than 
ordinary  paint,  cleans  readily,  and  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  soap  or  alkalies.  He  says 
further : — 

“It  is  economical  in  use.  In  consequence  of  tho 
'body' contained  in  the  composition  three  coats  of  paint 
mixed  with  it  are  equal  to  four  of  ordinary  paint;  and 
upon  the  principle  that  ‘ time  is  money ' the  great  saving 
in  the  time  always  lost  by  workmen  in  waiting  until  such 
paint  is  dry,  or  going  from  one  job  to  another,  is  more 
than  sufficient  compensation  for  the  greater  original  cost. 
For  ei.ample,  a street-door  which  requires  the  attendance 
of  a workman  on  five  several  days  to  complete  the  painting 
acd  varnishing,  can,  by  the  use  of  this  composition,  be 
painted  with  four  coats  and  varnished  in  one  day.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  iron  railings  and  work  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  passera-by,  rendering  unnecessary  the 
caution  of  ‘ Wet  Paint.’  lu  consequence  of  its  quick- 
drying properties  it  is  not  subject  to  injury  by  dust  or 
ram,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  paint.” 

We  have  seen  for  ourselves  that  the  material 
works  very  pleasantly,  and  affords  sufficient  time 
in  drying  for  the  painting  to  be  properly  done.  As 
to  its  durability  we  are  unable  to  speak,  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  if  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it  can  be  maintained,  “ the  Painters’  Deside- 
ratum ” certainly  deserves  attention. 


THE  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Remembering  all  tbe  years  passed  and  all  the 
millions  spent,  most  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  exterior  alone  of  the 
new  Opera  House  is  approaching  completion. 
The  interior  is  a perfect  void : a few  iron 
columns  alone  mark  the  position  of  the  boxes 
and  lobbies  that  are  to  be.  We  should  think  it 
will  be  a year  before  tbe  interior  is  completed. 
We  obtained  admission  with  some  difficulty,  as 
a special  favour,  and  learnt  that  any  Frenebraau 
applying  would  be  refused  point  blank.  Ap- 
parently the  powers  that  be  wish  to  keep  the 
public  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  gorgeous 
fa9ade  of  the  Opera  House  is  a mere  empty 
shell.  


ON  THE  ORNAMENTAL  FEATURES  OF 
ARABIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  EGYPT 
AND  SYRIA.* 

I PROPOSE  to  call  your  attention  more  espe- 
cially to  the  various  ornamental  features  of  the 
Arabic  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Butin 
order  to  do  this  explicitly,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  mo  to  touch  to  eome  extent  also  on  some 
peculiarities  of  construction ; and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  special  features  and  stepping-stones 
of  its  development  and  growth. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  Arab  architec- 


* From  » paper  by  Mr.  John  D.  Grace,  rend  at 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  luatilule  of  Biitiab 
Arcbitects,  cm  Mondny,  the  3l8t  ult. 
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tnre  commenced  as  a distinct  style  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a little  more  than 
lioO  years  afcer  Mahommed’s  “ flight,”  or  about 
seventy  years  after  the  famous  Haroun  eu* 
Haetieed  of  the  “ Arabian  ^sights.” 

'i'he  earliest  Arab  monuments  in  Egypt  upon 
any  records  of  which  reliance  can  be  placed  are 
the  “ J/iJon?,eter,”  first  completed  A.D.  861,  but 
altered  and  added  to  A.D.  872  by  '*  Ibn  Too- 
loou  ; ” and  the  Tooloon  Mosque,  built  A.D.  87G. 
As  is  well  known  to  most  of  you,  both  these 
buildings  possess  pointed  arches,  which  are 
ofLeu  quoted  as  the  earliest  known  examples  in 
systematic  uso.  In  addition  to  this,  however, 
both  present  many  features  which  continued 
throughout  the  best  periods  of  the  style.  It 
may  be  as  well  here  to  note  that  the  Tooloon 
Moique  is  entirely  built  of  burnt  brick  “ stuccoed" 
to  resemble  stone ; tbo  omameni,  which  is  of  a 
bold  and  artistic  character,  being  c^lt  in  the 
stucco  by  hand — not  cast.  In  both  this  and  the 
Niloraeter  the  inscriptions  are  in  the‘‘i.Tyic” 
character,  which  boars  the  same  relation  to 
modem  Arabic  writing  that  our  old  black-letter 
does  to  our  modern  type.* 

From  the  foundation  of  tbo  Tooloon  Mosque 
abtmc  a century  elapses  before  we  arrive  at 
another  distinct  landmark  in  Arab  architecture. 
This  is  the  Mosque  of  ” El  Hakim  ” (the  founder 
of  the  Druzes).  This  mosque  was  founded 
A.D.  1003,  and  has  much  of  the  same  character 
as  that  last  mentioned,  but  is  richer  in  detail. 
The  wiiting  here  is  also  Kufic  and,  intermixed 
with  excellent  scroll  ornament,  forms  an  admir- 
able frieze.  The  open  parapets  here,  of  simple 
geometric  pattern,  are  worth  attention. 

The  examples  which  I have  so  far  qnoted, 
whilst  poaeesBing  a distinct  Arabic  character, 
show  almost  as  wide  a difference  from  the  subse- 
quent Arabic  monunieuts  as  our  own  “Norman” 
work  does  from  the  English  work  of  the  sue- 1 
ceeding  century.  A certain  massive,  heavy 
appearance  diatinguisLes  them  j nor  was  there 
as  yet,  apparently  any  extensive  use  of  the 
variegated  materials  which  become  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  in  the  exterior  of  most  of  the 
later  buildings. 

I may  here  notice  one  very  interesting  monu- 
ment ot  Cairo.  Close  to  the  “Morostan,”  and 
opening  to  the  Kalaoon  Mnsque — in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  streets  of  Cairo — a very 
beautiful  pointed  doorway  arrests  the  attention. 
Most  people  are  struck  with  it  j but  the  archi- 
tect  most  so,  for  he  at  once  recognises  the 
familiar  mouldings  and  grouped  shafts  of  the 
Early  Pointed  architecture  of  Northern  Europe. 
Its  history  is  curious  and  very  interesting.  In 
A.D.  I2yi  Akka  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
Khuleel,  the  son  of  El  Munsoor  Kalaoon,  the 
founder  of  the  Morostan.  Gibbon  says  of  Akka 
(which  was,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  siege, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians)  “ Ic 
was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  buildings, 
aqueducts,”  &o.;  and  that,  after  its  capture, 

“ By  the  command  of  the  Sultan  (Khaleel),  the 
churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities 
were  demolished.”  He  there  found  this  beanti- 
ful  doorway,  the  work  of  crusaders,  and  removed 
it  to  Cairo,  where  it  adorns  the  mosque  which 
bears  his  father’s  name.  The  Arab  historian 
‘•El  Makreezee  ” speaks  enthusiastically  of  its 
beauty.  I mention  this  doorway  because  it 


* The  modern  Arabic  character  was  not  used  et  all  till 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Even  then  the  “Kude  ” 
only  was  used  on  buildings  till  the  end  of  the  “ Faternite  ” 
dyuasiy,  about  A.D.  117i>.  After  that  the  Arabic  and 
Kuho  were  both  employed.  Eren  as  late  as  our  Ulteenth 
ceuiury,  single  inscriptiooa  are  occasionally  written  in 
both  characters  side  by  aide. 


is  earlier  than  any  of  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  buildings  of  Cairo,  and  evidently  excited 
considerable  admiration  in  the  Arab  mind.  An 
Arabic  inscription  on  the  lintel  gives  the  date  of 
its  erection  as  698  A.H.  (or  A.D.  1299).  The 
Kalaoon  Mosque  was  founded  A.D.  1286,  and 
or.'mpleted  A.D.  1305.  The  Mosque  of  Sultan 
Haasan  dates  from  about  A.D.  1354,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  important  of  the  mosques  of 
Cairo.  In  it  we  find  the  details  of  Arabic  orna- 
ment wrought  to  their  greatest  perfection.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  for  instance,  a more 
exquisite  specimen  of  writing,  treated  orna- 
meutalJy,  than  the  frieze  of  the  great  court  and 
alcoves.  The  scroll  interwoven  with  the  Kufic 
writing  ia  admirable.  One  door  in  this  mosque 
is  plated,  as  usual,  with  bronze  in  geometric 
patterns,  but  has  raised  bosses,  exquisitely 
inlaid  with  the  most  delicate  niello  ornament  in 
silver. 

The  noble  recess  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  is  a well-known 
feature  j and  its  details  of  inlaid  coloured  atones, 
sculptured  and  interlaced  patterns,  are  among 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  Arabian  art.  The 
style  has  here  attained  its  full  development; 
combining  the  most  perfect  and  highly-finished 
details  with  the  noble  severity  of  the  lofty  walls, 
upwards  of  100  ft.  high. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (the  period  of  Yussuf’s 
Alhambra).  We  may  turn  to  the  beautiful  group 
of  domes  and  mosques  known  as  the  “Tombs  of 
the  Caliphs,”  about  two  miles  out  of  the  city  of 
Cairo.  Wo  there  find  the  grand  sepulchral 
Mosque  of  " Sa/rkook,"  a most  worthy  example 
for  study.  This  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth 'century  (“Barkook  e Zahir,”  died 
A,D.  1399).  For  breadth  of  mass  aud  effect, 
good  proportion,  picturesque  parts,  and  judicious 
detail  there  are  few  better  examples.  Here  (as 
in  most  of  the  same  group  of  buildings)  we  find 
the  use  of  striped  courses  of  dark  aud  white 
stone. 

The  mosque  of  “ El  Modiud  ” in  the  city,  with 
its  spacious  open  cloister  and  well-proportioned 
arcades,  follows  a few  years  later,  about  A.D. 
1415 ; and  in  its  ceilings  and  cornices  we  find  an 
elaborate  ^specimen  of  coloured  decoration  ; the 
colouring  being  nearly  confined  to  black,  white 
aud  gold,  with  a relief  of  blue  and  red.  Its 
masonry,  both  interior  .and  exterior,  is  of  red  and 
white  courses;  the  columns  (being,  as  in  very 
many  of  the  Cairo  mosques,  borrowed  from  more 
ancient  buildings)  are  of  red  porphyry.* 

Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  we 
have  the  Mosque  of  “ El  Kaitbai,”  who  was 
buried  here  A.D.  1496  (when  the  Moors  had 
already  been  driven  from  Granada).  This  is 
another  of  the  groups  known  as  the  “Tombs  of 
the  Caliphs,”  and  at  once  the  most  perfect  end 
the  most  pioturesque.  It  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  country,  or  in  any  style, 
a more  charming  group  of  building  than  this 
mosque,  with  its  high,  graceful  minaret,  and  its 
delicately-sculptured  dome,  standing  out  from 
the  pale  desert  against  the  rocky  distance.  The 
minaret  may,  I think,  be  considered  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  Cairo  minarets.  The  detail 
and  interior  decoration  of  the  building  are  worthy 
of  its  general  aspect.  I shall  presently  refer  to 
them  again.  With  a view  to  making  more  clear 
the  relative  ages  of  the  buildings  I have  men- 
tioned, I have  prepared  a table  showing  their 
dates,  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Alhambra. 


• I hare  observed  not  only  Roman  but  ancient  Egyptian 
capitals  iu  use  as  both  capitals  and  tc!«e»  ofcoluums  in 
mosques. 


The  Dates  of  the  Aralic  Buildings  of  Cairo,  compared  with  the  Alhamhra, 
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Mosque  of  Ibn  Tooloon. 
Mosque  of  El  Hakim. 


The  Gothic  portal  removed  from 
Akka— re-erected  1299). 
“Morostan,"  and  the  “Mosque  of 


Death  of  Ibna-l’Ahmar  at  Kts 
Xing  who  resided  there. 


•THamra.  The  first  Moorish 


Death  of  Mahommed  II,,  who  bad  continued  the  building. 
Mahommed  III.  erected  the  “ 


' Moeque  of  Sultan  Hassan.” 

‘ Mosque  of  Bultau  Barkojk." 
‘ Mosque  of  El  Moii  ud." 


hanng  “ Mosaics  and  delicate  tracery. 

Tussul  built  and  decorated  the  Courts  of  “ the  Fishpond " and 
“Ambassadors,"  the  “ Hall  of  the  two  Sisters,’’  the  Banos, 
and  the  “Madrisah."  (A.D.  1349j. 


‘ Mosque  of  Kaitbai." 


“Boabdil"  surrendered  Granada, 


My  object  in  enumerating  the  buildings  1 have 
qnoted  ia  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
development  of  Arabic  architecture  by  means  of 
distinct  and  important  landmarks.  The  list 
might  be  largely  increased,  and  the  intervale 
shortened,  but  without  any  very  usefal  result. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  consider  the  various 
details  of  Arabic  buildings,  without  reference  to- 
date  except  where  special  notice  ia  called  for. 
It  is,  however,  first  desirable  that  I should  eefc 
before  you  a few  of  the  leading  types  of  the 
structures  themselves.  They  may  be  classed 
as  follows  : " Mosques,”  “ Sebeels,”  “ Gates,’'' 
“ Khans,”  and  “ Dwellings.” 

The  mosques  vary  much  in  {.Ian,  according  to 
the  special  conditions  of  their  sitnation.  The 
' original  form  is  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  a 
[ covered,  arched  cloister  of  one  or  more  aisles  ; 

' the  nnmber  of  aisles  being  usually  larger  on  one 
' side  than  on  the  others,  as  two,  three,  or  even 
five  under  the  widest  covered  part  in  the 
“ Mehrab,”  or  sacred  recess,  towards  Mecca,  and 
I the  high  pulpit  (“mimbar”).  The  decoration- 
I is  also  usually  richer  iu  this  part.  A fountain, 

* or  large  covered  cistern  of  water  for  ablution,, 
nsualiy  occupies  the  ceutre  of  the  open  inclosure. 
This  type  is  taken  from  the  first  mosque  at 
' Mecca,  and  examples  of  it  are  found  iu  the  grand 
mosques  of  Damascus  and  Hebron  ; audAt  Cairo,, 
in  the  mosques  of  “Amr,”  “Tooloon,”  “El 
Hakim,”  “ElMoaid.”  But  some  of  these,  as 
notably  that  of  Damascus,  have  the  sanctuary 
altogether  enclosed.  The  second  type  has  an 
open  court,  having  a centre  fountain,  with  one 
or  more  large  arched  recesses  or  alcoves  opening 
to  it.  Such  is  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan. 
Under  the  third  head  may  be  classed  the  mosques- 
which  are  either  altogether  enclosed  and  roofed 
over  (of  every  variety  of  plan)  or  are  only  par- 
tially open  to  the  air.  A fourth  group  may  in- 
clude the  Kubbets,  or  square-domed  strnct'area, 
which  exist  in  considerable  nnmber  near  Cairo, 
and  have  been,  in  fact,  mausolea.  Some  of  these 
are  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented. 

The  “ Sebeels,”  or  drinking-fountains,  are  very 
numerous  in  Cairo,  aud  are  among  the  most 
striking  of  its  buildings.  They  are,  most  fre- 
quently, at  the  corners  of  streets,  or  in  promi- 
nent places.  Below  is  a single  closed  chamber, 
lighted  by  ono  or  more  large  metal  grilles,  some- 
times simple,  sometimes  very  ornamental.  Within 
is  the  water  supply,  with  which  a tube  commu- 
nicates, and,  terminating  in  a small  brass  pipe 
or  nozzle,  allows  the  wayfarer  to  quench  his 
thirst  by  suction,  for  the  water  ia  rarely  allowed 
to  run  to  waste. 

The  upper  story  of  these  buildings  is  almost 
always  a school.  They  have  usually  been  built 
as  an  act  of  charity  by  some  person  whose  name 
they  afterwards  bear.  “And  thus,”  say  tbe- 
Arabs,  “ the  thirsty  man  remembers  gratefully 
the  name  of  the  founder ; as  also  does  the  youth 
who  is  trained  (and  caned)  in  his  school.” 

The  residences,  or  private  houses  of  Cairo,  are 
of  every  variety  of  general  plan  ; most,  but  nob- 
all, of  the  better  class  having  an  open  court, 
into  which  the  reception-rooms  open.  The  other 
rooms  are  built  with  a special  regard  to  privacy. 
The  rooms  of  the  harem  are  generally  on  the  first 
floor,  and  some  of  these  are  very  handsome.  I 
shall  perhaps  beat  explain  myself  by  describing 
to  you  one  or  two  of  those  Cairo  houses  (built 
when  Arabian  art  still  flonrished)  which  I have 
visited. 

I will  take  first  that  of  Ibn  e’  Sudad,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Arab  families  of  Cairo,  and 
a rich  man.  The  visitor  enters  by  a double  gate- 
way from  the  street  into  a large  open  court. 
Upon  his  immediate  right  a considerable  space- 
is  screened  off  by  ornamental  trellis-work.  This 
is  a private  mosqoe,  nsed  for  tbe  dc-voiions  of 
our  host  and  his  household.  There  are  chambers 
over  this.  On  the  left,  an  upper  chamber,  having 
a large  window  (a  very  exquisite  specimen  of 
the  “ Mnabrebeeyeh”),  is  anpported  at  its  enter 
angle  by  a single  column.  The  remainder  of  the- 
conrt  is  surrounded  by  bnildings  with  screened 
windows,  but  a deep,  open  recess,  with  divans- 
and  cushions,  occupies  the  angle  furthest  from 
tht  entrance ; a passage  near  this  leads  to  the 
garden  behind.  The  grand  reception-rooms- 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side,  the  rooms 
being  the  full  height  of  the  building.  These 
rooms  I shall  endeavour  to  describe.  In  plan 
they  are  three ; but,  except  by  a step  in  tbe  floor, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  ceilings,  they  prac- 
tically form  one  large  saloon,  called  4fa'/idara7i. 

Entering  a small  doorway  from  the  court,  the 
first  room  is  lighted  from  above  by  an  octagon- 
lantern  or  opening  in  the  centre  of  a ceiling  of 
wood  elegantly  panelled  by  mouldings  into- 
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ireometricaldevices.and  havingpendantsatinter- 1 in  tho  mosques  and  other  large  buildings  of 
courts  and  rooms  of  the  private 


vals.  This  ceiling  is  higher  than  those  adjoining. 
From  the  ceiling  downwards  the  walls  of 
this,  as  also  of  the  other  apartments,  are  lined 
with  old  Persian  glazed  tiles— h\ae  and  green  on 
a white  ground* — to  within  perhaps  9 ft.  or  10  ft. 

•of  the  floor,  the  total  height  being  possibly  25  ft. 
or  30  ft.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  plain. 

At  the  end  facing  the  other  apartment  is  a niche 
or  recess  in  the  wall,  with  a small  cascade, 
•baving  shallow  steps  of  marble.  This  first  room 
is,  in  fact,  an  ante-room,  or  the  “ durhiiah”  to 
the  other,  called  the  “ loewan,”  which  is  entered 
by  a low  step,  at  which  tho  domestics  invariably 
take  off  their  shoes,  oven  when  serving.  ^ 

In  the  opening  a transverse  beam,  with  deep 
trnsses,  or  brackets,  which  terminate  in  corbels 
of  giit  honeycomb  work,  carries  the  roof. 

In  another  room  largo  parallel  beams  or  girders, 
about  12  in.  thick,  and  perhaps  18  in.  apart,  are 
oarried  from  side  to  side.  These  are  elaborately 
chamfered  from  the  ends,  the  centre  length  being 
rounded  or  octagonal  on  the  lower  face.  The 
whole  of  this  surface  is  decorated  with  ornament 
in  gold,  with  grounds  of  blue  or  other  colour, 
each  beam  differing  from  the  next  5 the  cham- 
fering of  the  ends  is  also  gilt  and  ornamented. 
The  space  between  the  beams  are  divided  into 
small  square  and  oblong  panels,  the  framing  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  panels  themselves,  is 
elaborately  decorated  and  gilt.  The  whole  effect 
is  rich  and  harmonious  to  the  last  degree. 

In  dining  with  the  master  of  the  house,  1 
observed  that  whilst  we  dined  in  the  centre 
saloon,  the  household  servants  {as  wall  as  straii 
objects  of  charity)  took  thair  meal  in  the  first 
ante-room,  within  our  view.  We  afterwards 
retired  to  the  further  bay  for  the  post-prandial 
•chibouque. 

The  bouse  adjoining  the  one  just  described  is 
at  present  occupied  by  Haleel  Pasha,  who  kindly 
allowed  me  to  see  a splendid  room  on  the  first 
•floor,  the  “ Kiiah,”  a part  of  the  harem.  This,  in 
addition  to  having  very  beautiful  ornamental 
coloured  ceilings,  was  lined  to  a height  of  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  by  marble,  arranged  in  upright  panels, 
flividod  by  inlaid  margins  of  elaborate  design  j 
-the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a broad  inlaid 
frieze,  broken  at  intervals  by  circles  of  coloured 
juarbles,  somewhat  like  that  at  St.  John  Lateran, 
at  Rome.  On  one  side  a cascade  fountain  is 
received  in  the  marble  wall,  and  the  water  from 
this  flows  through  a narrow  channel  into  a small 
circular  basin  in  the  floor,  curiously  carved  with 
entwined  serpents.  From  this  it  is  again  car- 
ried to  the  basin  of  a fountain  in  tho  centre  of 
the  floor,  the  floor  itself  being  paved  with  inlaid 
•marble. 

The  nest  house  at  Cairo  which  I shall  describe 
is  iu  a very  neglected  and  rninous  state.  It  is 
known  as  tho  house  of  the  Chief  Mufti,  or  head 
•magistrate,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
reception  only.  It  is  a very  interesting  specimen 
-of  Arab  domestic  architecture.  In  general  plan 
this  resembles  the  reception-rooms  or  “ Man- 
■durah  ” already  described,  the  ceilings  being  of 
tho  same  description.  They  are,  however,  very 
much  smaller.  Balow  the  ceiling  beams  is  a 
wide  cove,  which  is  painted  in  panels,  with  con- 
ventional groups  of  flowers  on  grounds  alter- 
nately blue  and  reddish-brown.  Below  this  the 
wall  surface,  for  a height  of  2 ft.  or  3 ft.,  is 
painted  with  roughlandscapes  of  most  elementary 
treatment,  and  probably  of  later  date  than  the 
rest,  under  which  there  is  a very  elegant  frieze 
•of  ornament  incised  in  white  marble,  and  filled 
iu  with  black  and  red  cement.  The  wall  below 
this  level  is  much  cub  up  with  doors,  windows, 
and  wooden  cupboards,  all  of  varied  design  j but 
the  intervals  between  them  are  lined  with  blue 
and  white  Persian  tiles.  Tho  cascades  again 
occur  here,  and  are  richly  ornamented  with  gild- 
ing and  inlaid  pearl.  The  upper  windows  are 
filled  with  beautiful  stained  glass,  in  the  Persian 
manner;  that  is,  in  a setting  of  a deeply-cut 
plaster  or  cement.  The  floor,  with  its  ooutre- 
shaped  fountain  basin  (“  faakeeyeh  ”),  is  an 
-admirable  specimen  of  inlaid  marble. 


Egypt,  but  in ... 

houses,  both  of  Cairo  and  Damaacua.  At  the 
latter  place  there  is  scarcely  a court  of  any  large 
house  but  presents  an  example  of  this  system, 
more  or  less  consistently  carried  out ; whilst  the 


or  other  wooden  structures.  Occasionally  these 
are  elaborated  and  enriched  by  bold  pendents 
marking  the  central  points  of  the  device ; and 
in  some  instances  this  system  is  combined  with 
the  beam  treatment,  as  in  the  entrance  corridor 
to  the  old  “ Morostan,”  at  Cairo.  There  we 
gre'at  ■■  Kian  ol  Assad  Pasaha,”  m the  same  city,  find  the  eads  of  the  beams  cased,  and 
flthoughamodernand  scarcely  “Arab”  strnotare,  is  carved  on  the  easing  In  the  same  place  is  a 
is  a goba  esample  of  the  principle  carried  ont  to  ] good  _BpB0im6n  of  wooden  oormoe  formed  of  a 
its  fallest  eatent.  \{Dats  1472  A.DO  The  interior  senes.of  polygonal  pendentives-a  » I » 
of  the  ospola  is  not  frequently  decorated  upon  nice  to  bo  met  with  both  in  ”3": 

this  system.  At  tho  base  is  a frieze  consisting  I ens  (House  of  Assad  Pacha).  The  most  fi.qiient 
of  insoription,  either  carved  or  painted,  on  a form  of  interior  oormce,  “ “ 

dark  ground.  Over  this  the  upright  circular  the  bold  hollow^  or  cove  which  is  divided  by 
wall  (the  dram),  which  supports  the  dome  itself,  I coloured  decoration  into  ornamental  panels,  with 
is  pierced  with  pointed  windows  at  short  in.  rich  borders.  Koran  sentences,  in  white  and 
tervals.  These  are  sometimes  ftllod  with  pioroed  gold,  on  rich  bins  grounds,  are  often  introdnoed 
tracery,  or  have  formerly  contained  coloured  in  these  panels,  the  surrounding  colouring  being 
glass,  which,  however,  few  now  retain.  The  m more  snbdned  tones,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
fntarklB  between  the  lights  are  sometimes  plain,  lines  of  tho  whole  cormce  being  strongly  marked 
sometimes  banded,— in  other  cases  are  panelled  with  black  and  white,  bright  red,  or  othei  vioO- 

and  ornamented  in  colour  or  relief  to  agree  with  roM  colours.  _ ^ «imnaf 

the  windows.  The  cupola  itself  is  often  partially  , Below  the  cornice  is  usually  a frieze  almost 
banded  in  white,  black,  and  red,  relieved  by  zig-  ■ always  of  writing.  How  beautifully  the  Aiabio 
zag  oonrses  t and  towards  the  top  has  a radiating  character  lends  itself  to  hthamental  « 

coSnterobangod  ornament  of  tho  same  kind  as  , well  known.  Probably  m f 

that  already  described.  This  is  one  treatment,  ; has  writing  boon  so  largely  used  for  this  end. 
and  speoimens  of  it  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  ' For,  whether  eaternally  or  internally,  wherever 

of  tho  CaliDhs."  notably  in  that  of  there  is  a frieze  in  an  Arabic  building,  it  oousists 


Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,”  notably  in  that 
“ Barkook.” 

Occasionally,  however,  the  cupola  is  far  more 
richly  decorated.  That  of  the  “ Eubbet  el 
Pedaweeyeh  ” has  a bold  and  elaborate  Moresque 
diaper  in  relief,  the  face  of  the  ornament  almost 
entirely  gilt,  whilst  the  grounds  enclosed  by  the 
leading  lines  of  the  ornament  are  coloured  blue, 
red,  green,  and  white.  The  whole  is  most  rich 
in  effect,  although,  unfortunately,  the  building  is 


of  writing.  Beautiful  eftects  are  produced  by 
intermingling  tho  character  with  delicate  scroll 
work,  the  latter  being  gilt,  and  the  writing 
white,  both  on  a blue  ground,  as  in  the  “ Mah- 
moudieh”  Mosque  at  Cairo.  And  the  writing 
itself  is  often  wrought  into  ornamental  mono- 
grams,  whole  sentences  being  so  entwined  as  to 
be  diflicult,  even  for  the  expert,  to  decipher. 
The  same  use  of  writing  extends  to  every  object 


1,  uniortunaboiy,  uuuuiuy  lo  ---  — — o j ^ 

in  a very  ramons  state.  As  it  is  a fine  example  in  which  Arabic  ornamental  art  is  expended 
of  the  “ Knbbet,"  I will  continue  a description  of  Witness  their  metal  vessels,  in  which  the  whole 
its  interior  ornamentation.  BUrfahs  is, frequent  y covered 

Below  the  cupola  windows  is  the  usual  frieze  | The  practme  doubtless 
of  writing  on  red  ground,  under  which  runs  an  , sion  of  tho  representation  of  an  mal 
ot  wriung,  ou  reu  g ^ instinct  of  the  artist  to  appeal,  m some  direct 

way,  to  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the 


Arabic  fret  border, 
dentives  commence^ 


From  this  line  the  pen- 
aud  the  construction  of 


Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  interior 
of  the  buildings,  and  observe  the  decorative 
treatment  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  same  use  of  alternately 
coloured  courses  which  we  notice  in  the  exterior  is 
very  frequently  extended  to  the  interior;  and, even 
where  they  are  not  built  in  coloured  material,  the 
imitation  is  carried  out  in  red  and  white,  or  black 
and  white  colours.  This  may  be  seen  not  only 


believe  that,  until  about  a hundred  years  ago,  tiles 
of  this  description  ^ ‘‘  ^ 


mo  uuna utvuiwAx  i •• ‘-.r  j — — — — --  lj  - * - . 

these  is  very  uncommon.  Across  eaoh  angle  of  . beholder  being  too  natural  and  too  strong  to  be 
the  square  is  thrown  a plain  pointed  arch,  the  altogether  represaod.  „r 

apex  of  which  meets  the  ring  of  tho  dome.  The  | I have  already  alluded  to  the  nse  of  oo toured 
arehivolt  is  in  red,  white,  and  black  stones.  The  ' marble  , inlay  and  tiles 

curved  face  of  tho  pondentive  is  decorated  with  , decoration.  At  Damascus  the  taste  for  mosaic 
flat  relief  arabesque  in  stucco  ; light  on  a coloured  . deeoration  was  evidently  vpry  strong  much  more 
ground  ; as  also  are  all  tho  plain  wall  faces  in  the  : so  than  at  Cairo  ; and  the  «umplea  of  “d 
Lme  story.  Tho  alcove,  which  is  reosssod  to  the  ; imitation  moaaio  are  of  untold  v arioty.  A mosaic 
angle,  is  the  remarkable  part  of  the  psndentive,  | of  geometric  or  other  ornament,  out  Pmh»PB  a 
beiug  constructed  on  the  system  of  fan-vaultiug  I quarter  of  au  inch  deep  in  f 
and  meeting  in  an  octagonal  alcove.  Another  ' with  hard  cement  of  varions  colonrs-blaok,  i ed 
fret  border  Sr  string  oourse  is  carried  round  the  bine,  or  yellow-waa  also  m extensive  nse  with 
building  from  ike  Bpriuging  of  the  pendentives, 

— the  pointed  windows  in  the  angles  breaking  it, 

—whilst  those  in  ,tlie  lunettes  range  above  it. 

The  walls  of  tho  next  lower  story  are  very 
rninous,  but  seem  to  have  been  nearly  plain, 
with  a dado  of  marbles  inlaid  in  narrow^  upright 
panels;  possibly  the  wall  w'aa  lined  with  tiles, 
or  painted  with  coloured  designs ; but  this  is  only 
surmise. 

The  Bat  ceilings,  whebker  of  mosques  or  other 
public  or  private  buildings,  are  treated,  without 
distinction,  in  one  of  two  or  three  ways.  The 
handsomest,  producing  the  richest  effect,  is  the 
beam  and  panel  arrangement  already  described, 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  largely  in  mosque, 
sebeel,  or  dwelling.  The  finest  examples  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  ” Moaiud,”  “ Mahmoudie,” 
and  “ Kaidbai”  mosques  ; in  some  of  the  older 
sebeols ; and  in  tho  houses  “ of  the  Sheikh,  of 
the  Mufti,”  and  “ Ebn  e’  Sadiid,”  both  before  re- 
ferred to.  There  are,  however,  many  others  in 
the  older  private  houses,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  find  out  and  not  easy  of  access,  great  num- 
bers  of  the  older  houses  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  last  few  years. 

A simpler  form  of  ceiling  is  that  formed  by 
“beam  and  match  boarding.”  Here  the  boarding 
is  probably  placed  diagonally,  and  the  narrow 
boards  are  painted  successively  in  various 
colours,  with  perhaps  a running  pattern  of  con- 
ventional flower  ornament,  or  arabesque,  on  each 

tbe  beam  being  elaborately  decorated  (as  in  an 

example  at  Damascus)  ; or  the  beam  is  decorated 
with  rich  diaper  or  geometrical  pattern,  and  the 
boarding  painted  in  panels  without  the  division 
of  framing. 

The  flat  ceilings  in  which  the  beams  do  not 
show,  but  which  are  divided  by  small  mouldings 
into  elaborate  geometrical  panels,  more  or  less 
decorated  in  colour,  are  of  great  variety.  As  I 
have  already  inoidentally  mentioned,  they  occur 
in  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  and  are  used  both 
internally,  as  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  and  exter- 


ternally,  in  the  soffits  of  the  “ Mushrebeeyehs,’ 


blue,  or  yellow- 
very  excellent  effect.  1 must  also  notice  that,  at 
Damascus,  interior  coloured  decoration,  of  essen- 
tially Persiayi  character,  exists  in  considerable 
quantity.  Here  the  walls  are  divided  into  panels 
by  bands  of  rich  colour,  the  ornament  being  in 
slight  relief,  and  gilt  or  silvered.  But  this  is 
late,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  pure  Arabic 
work.  There  is  another  branch  of  interior  orna- 
mental work,  which  is  of  infinite  variety,  and 
deserves  much  study.  I have  already  remarked 
that  wood,  as  a material,  must  be  considered 
scarce  in  the  region  of  Arabic  architecture.  ISot 
only  this,  bub  a climate  of  extreme  dryness  and 
extreme  temperatures  makes  its  use,  in  largo 
sizes,  difficult  or  undesirable.  Probably,  from 
these  causes,  all  Arabic  woodwork  is  made  up  of 
a number  of  small  parts,  framing  and  panels, 
ingeniously  wrought  into  every  variety  of  rec- 
tilineal form  and  design.  Doors,  panels,  window- 
shutters,  cupboards — all  are  made  after  this 
fashion  ; and  no  two  seem  to  be  alike.  I agree 
with  those  who  consider  that  to  this  system  of 
woodwork  may  bo  traced  the  wonderful  variety 
of  geometric  design  applied  to  all  materials  by 
the  Arabs  and  Moors.  A workman  at  Damascus 
showed  me  a scroll  in  his  possession,  containing 
about  two  hundred  traditional  designs  of  rec- 
tilinear geometrical  forms  for  wooden  panelling. 
This  panelling  usually  has  the  narrow  framing 
moulded,  and  the  panels  bevelled  at  the  edge. 
The  panels  are  sometimes  left  plain,  sometimes 
are  painted ; bub  they  are  also,  as  you  see,  occa- 
sionally inlaid  with  ivory  or  pearl. 

The  richest  speeimeus,  and  those  most  elabo- 
rately worked,  are  also,  as  I believe,  the  oldest. 
These  are  the  screens  in  the  Coptic  Churches  of 
» Foslkb.”  or  “ Old  Cairo.”  In  some  of  these 
the  wooden  panels  are  delicately  and  minutely 
carved;  in  others  the  panels  are  inlaid  with 
ivory  as  ornament ; or  again  the  ivory,  let  in,  is 
itself  carved  in  elaborate  arabesques.  Even  the 
full-sized  drawings  which  I show  of  these  screens 
give  bub  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  minuteness 
and  delicacy  of  the  work ; and  it  must  be  borne 
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in  Tniod  that  each  panel,  and  each  straight  piece 
of  framing,  is  a distinct  piece  of  wood  5 and  that, 
moreover,  in  the  original  each  screen  contains 
several  superficial  yards  of  such  work.  This 
style  of  woodwork  is  now  almost  extinct.  A 
few  workmen,  and  only  a few,  are  still  to  be 
found  at  Damascus,  where,  in  the  richer  houses, 
there  is  yet  a limited  demand  for  it;  but  it  is 
no  longer  in  general  use.  The  pretty  and  cha- 
racteristic furniture,  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  still 
found  in  Arab  households ; but  all  Arab  art 
virtually  belongs  to  the  past.  It  is  rapidly 
being  pushed  aside  by  the  garish  and  tawdry 
products  of  Southern  Europe. 

It  is  melancholy  to  feel  that  almost  every 
example  I have  quoted  is  a portion  of  a ruin,  or 
is  doomed  to  ruin  by  those  sure  destroyers, 
neglect,  apathy,  and  selfislineas.  Monuments 
worthy  of  World-Wide  fame  are  dropping  to 
pieces,  either  by  utter  disregard,  or  by  dis- 
honesty, or  by  the  mildew  of  a fatalism  which 
"never  repairs.  Inquiring  once  of  the  Imam,  or 
priest  of  a mosque,  why,  siuce  a devout  man 
had  built  so  beautiful  a structure  to  the  glory  of 
God,  no  good  man  was  found  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
I received  this  reply, — “ Truly  he  was  a good 
man  who  built  this  place  for  the  worship  of  God ; 
but  it  now  belongs  to  God,  and,  if  he  wills  it  so, 
it  will  surely  crumble  and  fall.  It  is  as  God 
pleases !” 

Such  is  the  Mahommedanism  of  to-day.  We 
may  well  look  around  and  ask  these  ruins  if  it 
wag  such  when  they  were  in  their  splendour, 
Did  they  who  builc  them  look  for  this  ? Was 
he,  who,  from  the  Mosque  of  Tooloon — ^just  a 
thousand  years  ago— called  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
even  such  a one  as  the  blind  Mneddin,  who,  to- 
day, from  the  crumbling  minaret,  sends  a wailing 
voice  over  the  city  as  he  cries  (sadly,  as  it 
seems),  “ God  is  most  great ! There  is  no  deity 
bub  God  ! Mahommed  is  God’s  apostle.  Come 
to  prayer— come  to  security  ! There  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone ! ” 


conceal  the  awkwardness  of  the  angles  which  the 
form  of  the  lot  entails  on  the  building.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Park-row  and  Broadway  fronts, 
pavilions  are  to  be  carried  up,  crowned  with 
finely.proportioned  square  Mansard  roofs. 

At  the  south-west  end,  or  apex,  the  whole 
frontage  between  the  hexagonal  pavilions  is  to 
be  thrown  forward  to  form  a grand  mass  87  ft. 
wide,  which  is  to  be  carried  np  and  crowned 
with  a dome.  The  central  pavilion  is  to  be  of 
similar  design,  and  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
corner  pavilions  by  curtains  similar  to  those  on 
the  Park-row  and  Broadway  facades. 


“ PETRIFIED  CONCRETE.’ 

Some  works  have  recently  been  established 


at  the  foot.  Thomas  Wood  was  employed  by 
the  University  as  a worker  in  marble,  and  as  a 
sculptor  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  might  be 
described  as  “ that  ingenious  artist  of  a mason,” 
quite  as  justly  as  the  Mr.  Townsend  who  built 
the  Printing  Honse  twenty  years  afcerwardsj 
bat  I am  not  able  to  point  out  any  other  building 
erected  by  him.  A Delegate  of  the  Pkess. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pree- 


That  the  CbairTnan  be  requeated  to  seek  an  ioterview 

- — j the  Home  Secretar7,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Park  for  i "^**®''^**' to  bring  in 
’ - - ' ^ measure  founded  upon  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 


tbe  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  by  a new  sion 
process.  The  Tharmaceutical  Journal  says  : — I 

“ It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  Port- ! 

land  cement,  or  any  concrete  containing  ^ an  amendment' 
lime,  can  be  rendered  extremely  hard  by  im- 
mersion in  a solution  of  silicate  of  soda. 


e before  him  the 


upoi.  r---  --  -- 

. Water  Supply ; and  also  to  plac..  „ 

Board’s  general  approval  of  the  report," 

was  resumed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  moved  as 


“That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  inform  her 
r.  ^ i.  i.1.  -i-'  '•  '7  ~'i  I Majesty’s  Government  that  the  Board,  having  considered 

u I-  Oircum^stances,  the  sihoa  is  absorbed  : the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  water  supply 


by  the  lime,  and  the  cement  thereby  converted  ' ‘be  metropolis, 
into  a trno  atone.  But  the  ooet  of  the  silicate  of , 


of  c 


that  there  should  be  a 
wholesome  water  ; that  the 

vfti I-  j 3 1 1 ' existing  supply  is  not  satisfuotory : that  the  Board  are  no 

soda  has  hitherto  rendered  such  a process  too  | prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  o 


expensive  for  general  application.  The  proprietor  I ‘be  water  supply  being  transferred  from  the  companies  to 


NEW  POST-OFFICE  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

The  new  Post-oEBce  which  has  been  com. 
menoed  in  New  York  is  of  large  size,  and  has 
considerable  pretensions.  It  is  being  erected  on 
the  triangular  portionof  the  Park  at  the  junction 
of  Broadway  with  Park-row.  It  will  have  a 
frontage  on  Broadway  and  Park-row  of  262^  ft., 
144  ft.  on  the  south-west  front,  and  279  ft. 
toward  the  Park,  the  plan  conforming  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  enclosing  an  opening  or 
court.  There  will  be  three  stories,  together  with 
basement,  enb-basement,  and  attic.  As  to  the 
interior  arrangement,  the  sub-basement  includes 
the  whole  area  of  the  buildiog  and  that  portion 
of  the  side-walks  covered  by  Hyatt  lights,  and 
bounded  by  the  retaining  walls,  and  will  accom- 
modute  the  furnaces  and  necessary  machinery, 
coal-vaults,  &o.  The  entire  basement  will  be 
used  by  the  Post-office  Department,  and,  like  the 
sab-basement,  inclndes  the  whole 'area  within 
the  retaining  walls.  It  will  be  well  lighted  by 
the  Hyatt  light  side-walk,  and  the  illuminated 
flqor  in  the  principal  story.* 

The  principal  story  of  the  building  will  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Post-office  Department. 
It  has  no  interior  partition  walls,  the  official  and 
public  spaces  being  separated  by  the  screen 
formed  by  the  Post-office  boxes,  the  whole  of  the 
walls  above  being  carried  on  iron  columns.  The 
court-yard  will  be  covered  by  a roof  of  iron  and 
glass,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  outer  main  wails  of  the  building  will  be 
utilised. 

There  are  to  be  seven  doors  on  Broadway,  a 
like  number  on  Park-row,  and  three  on  the  south 
front,  with  ample  corridors.  Pour  hoistways 
are  provided. 

The  floors  are  to  be  formed  of  rolled  iron 
beams  carrying  brick  arches,  the  haunches  of 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  concrete,  on  which  is 
to  be  laid  the  marble  tiling,  or  board  flooring. 
The  roofs  will  be  constructed  of  iron,  covered 
with  slating  and  copper. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  to  be  the  Renais- 
sance, each  story  being  carried  up  in  a distinct 

order  in  the  Doric  style,  increasing  in  richness 
as  the  top  is  reached.  The  roofs  are  to  be 
carried  from  the  main  cornice,  and  crowned 
with  iron  railing.  On  the  four  principal  angles 
hexagonal  pavilions  will  be  erected ; these  will 


of  the  works  we  refer  to  has  overcome  this 
obstacle  in  a most  ingenious  manner.  Beneath 
the  chalk  beds  of  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Farnham,  there  exists  a plentiful  deposit  of 
a soft  stone,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  silica,  in 
a condition  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  a cold  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda.  This  material  the  inventor 
grinds  np  and  diffuses  through  the  bath  of 
silicate  of  soda,  containing  the  concrete  to  be 
petrified.  The  lime,  removing  silica  from  the 
solution,  liberates  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves 
fresh  silica  from  the  Farnbara  stone.  The  pro- 
cess thus  becomes  a continuous  one.  The  soda 
acts  as  a carrier  of  silica  from  the  stone  to  the 
cement.  By  due  care,  the  solution  of  silicate  of 


the  muoicipal  authority;  but  tbat,  jf  Parliameut  should 
determine  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  water  supply 
of  the  metropolia  should  bein  the  hands  of  the  munieipal 
authority,  the  Board  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
duty." 

After  some  disonasioii,  the  amendment  was 
put  and  negatived,  only  one  hand  being  held  up 
in  its  favour,  and  the  original  motion  was  then 
put,  and  on  a division  was  carried  by  21  to  10. 


REGISTRATION  OF  DISEASE. 


One  of  the  most  important  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  satisfactory  sanitary  legislation  haa 
remains,  the  difficulty 

"f  constant  strength,  thinkers  and  writers  noon  the  snbieot 


and  is  therefore  capable  of  performing  an  almost 
indefinite  amount  of  work.  The  expense  of  the 
silicate  of  soda  being  once  defrayed,  the  cost  of 
‘ petrifying  ’ the  concrete  is  simply  the  value  of 
the  Farnham  stone,  and  the  labour  of  applying 
it.  No  heat  is  required  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  work  is  therefore  very  simple,” 


* These  Ilyatt  lights,  we  may  usefully  mentioD,  conaist 
of  leuses  fixed  in  a skeleton  frame  of  irou,  the  whole 
strong  enough  to  form  a footway,  landing,  or  staircase. 
The  patentee  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Steveus,  of  Henrietta-slreet. 
Covent-gurdeu.  In  many  eases  where  light  is  of  conse- 
quence they  might  be  usefully  introduced. 


THE  CLARENDON  PRINTING  HOUSE,  AND 

THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM,  OXFORD. 

Recent  historians  of  Oxford,  boginning  with 
Chalmers  in  1810,  assert  that  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
was  the  architect  of  that  noble  edifice  in  Bro^- 
etreet,  Oxford,  long  known  as  the  Clarendon 
Printing  House,  which  was  built  in  the  years 
1712  and  1713.  Ayliffe,  a contemporary  writer, 
in  his  “ Antient  and  Present  State  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,”  published  in  1714,  ascribes 
the  design  to  “ that  ingenious  artist  of  a mason, 
Mr.  Townsend,  of  Oxford.”  Townsend,  however, 
was  only  the  bnilder ; the  architect  was  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  one  of  Wren’s  pupils,  who  was  also 
employed  for  the  south  quadrangle  of  Queen’s 
College,  and  for  the  north  quadrangle  of  All 


which  thinkers  and  writers  upon  the  subject 
experience  in  deciding  what  to  ask  for.  Whether 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  present  Sanitary 
Commission  will  be  couclusive  to  define  these 
desiderata,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  pending  the  deliberations  of  this  Com- 
mission, public  opinion  baa,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  fixed  npon  one  or  two  requirements  as 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  health-officers,  and  other  autho- 
rities having  more  or  less  directly  the  charge  of 
onr  local  sanitary  administration.  Nob  the  least 
of  these  is  the  registration  of  disease. 

It  requires  but  a very  superficial  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  be  convinced,  that  however 
useful  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death 
may  be  to  allbrd  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
past  sanitary  condition  of  a community ; the 
registration  of  disease  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  afford  the  means  of  arresting  an  epidemic,  as 
the  first  cases  of  attack  would  thus  be  made 
known  to  the  authorities,  probably  some  days 
before  a single  death  would  be  registered.  Aa 
the  medical  profession,  the  large  proportion  of 
health-officers,  and  a considerable  number  of  the 
most  able  writers  on  sanitary  matters  are  almost 
unanimously  iu  favour  of  registration  of  disease. 


Souls’  College.  The  Minute  Book  0^ the  Dele-  . . 

gates  of  the  Press  contains  the  following  entry  subject  acquires  just  now  additional 
under  date  of  October  3rd,  1715  “ Mr.  Vice-  ^ POftance. 

Chancellor  proposed  to  gratifie  Mr.  Hawksmoor  [ 
for  his  care  in  drawing  and  supervising  the 


We  have  before  ua  a short  pamphlet  on 
Natiotal  Returns  of  Sickness,”*  which  con- 


wholo  worke  of  the  new  Printing  House.  Agreed  a practical  manner,  shows  how 

to  give  him  lOOJ.”  This  entry  deserves  notice  I returns  might  be  obtained,  and  rendered 
for  the  use  of  the  verb  gratify  in  the  sense  of  ! ^^^ailable  for  the  public  use.  This  cannot  fail  to 
giving  a ffraiuity,  and  as  showing  that  architects  useful  at  the  present  time,  as  the  moat 
had  not  at  that  time  established  a claim  to  any  ‘^^‘^gcroas  opponents  of  the  registration  of 
stated  payment  as  “commission”  for  their  'disease  have  been  those  who  seek  to  surround 
services.  the  proposition  with  a host  of  imaginary  prac- 

Another  building  in  Broad-street,  the  Ash- 1 difficulties, 
molean  Museum,  which  was  finished  in  1683  is  ' . author  of  the  pamphlet  is  careful  to  state 
ascribed  by  the  same  recent  historians  to  Sir  1“  preliminary  remarks  that  “ the  proposals 
Christopher  Wren  himself.  Yet  in  the  “ Paren- ■ paper  are  entirely  confined  to  cases  of 
talia,”  compiled  by  his  son,  and  published  in  j within  the  practice  of  Poor- 

1750  by  his  giandson,  althouch  one  chanter  nf  I ‘‘“‘i  of  the  medical  officers 


by  his  giandson,  although  one  chapter  ofi 
the  book  is  given  to  “ a Catalogue  and  Account ! charitable  institutions.” 
of  Designs  of  Bnildings  [by  Wren]  in  the  Uui-  " ' 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  account 
books  of  the  University  contain  no  entry  of  any 
payment  made  for  the  bnilding  of  the  Museum 
except  to  a “ Mr.  Wood  and  positive  evidence 
that  he  was  the  architect,  as  well  as  the  builder, 
is  famished  by  a view  of  the  east  end  of  the 
Museum,  “drawn,  engraven,  and  sold  by  M. 

Burghers,  in  3t.  Peter’s-the-Eaat,  at  Oxford,”  in 
1685  or  1686,  which  has  “ T.  Wood,  archit.,” 


officers 
The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  attempting  to  deal  with  cases  of 
sickness  arising  in  private  practice  would  be, 
certainly  for  the  present,  insurmountable ; and, 
moreover,  the  origin  of  epidemics  of  zymotic 
disease  can  almost  invariably  be  traced  to  the 
very  classes  whose  sickness  under  the  present 
proposition  would  be  registered. 

The  gist  of  the  proposal  is  that  Poor-law 


* “ Suqgpationa  for  National  Returae  of  Sickness,"  by 
James  Lewis,  of  the  Registrar-General’*  Ollico,  Somerset 
House.  Published  by  C.  P.  Alrey,  31,  Miiaeum-street. 
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medical  officers,  and  medical  officers  of  charitable 
institutions,  shonld  furnish  on  a uniform  system 
returns  to  a centre  office  in  London,  where 
they  would  be  tabulated,  and  presented  to  the 
public  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  pamphlet  gives  some  valuable  and 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
information  which  would  thus  be  made  available. 
It  appears  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
somewhat  more  than  3,000  Poor-law  medical 
officers,  who,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
Dr.  Rogers,  the  president  of  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers’  Association,  treat  on  an  average 
3,500,000  cases  of  sickness  per  annum.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  in  and  out  patients  treated 
annually  by  the  “numerous  medical  charities 
undertaking  the  gratuitous,  or  semi-gratuitous 
treatment  of  disease,”  adds  another  million  and 
a half,  making  in  round  numbers  an  aggregate 
of  about  “ five  million  cases  of  sickness  per 
annum  as  occurring  in  the  public  medical  practice 
of  England  and  Wales.”  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  five  million  cases  occur  among  the  very 
class  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  excess 
of  death-rates,  and  in  which  for  the  most  part 
are  originated  all  epidemics  of  zymotic  disease. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  value, 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  of  a register  of  the 
sickness  occurring  among  so  large  a portion  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  wisely,  and  very  strongly  recommended, 
that  the  forms  to  be  used  for  transmission  to  the 
central  office  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of 
a very  simple  character,  in  order  that  the  labour 
both  of  filling  them  up,  and  preparing  them  for 
publication,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  kept 
within  moderate  limits.  This  is  the  more  neoes- 
sary  as  it  appears  very  desirable  that  the  medical 
officers  should  themselves  fill  up  and  transmit 
these  returns.  To  ask  those  gentlemen  to 
furnish  a variety  of  particulars,  many  of  which 
wonld  probably  never  be  fully  given,  which  would 
thus  render  the  retnrns  incomplete,  wonld  be  to 
defeat  the  object  in  view. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  value  of 
such  published  returns  of  sickness  as  are  here 
proposed  would  to  a great  extent  depend  upon 
the  promptness  with  which  the  returns  could  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  recent  depu- 
tation to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  proposed  ‘weekly 
returns  to  the  Central  Office,  but  only  an  annual 
publication.  The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  in  favour  of  a quarterly  return.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
under  notice,  when  he  says  that  ” if  a return  of 
new  oases  of  sickness  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
Central  Sanitary  Authority,  it  should  be  made  as 
frequently  as  possible;  not  more  seldom  than 
once  a month  certainly,  and  preferentially  once 
a week.”  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
nothing  less  than  a weekly  return  would  answer 
the  purpose  in  view.  A leas  frequent  return 
would  result  in  this  anomaly,  that  as  regards  all 
large  town  centres  of  population,  the  Registrar- 


for  the  benefits  it  undoubtedly  has  bestowed 
upon  mankind : and  shall  it  not,  then,  take 
equal  blame  when  it  has  left  undone  the  good  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  done  ? We  think  it 
should  and  will ; and,  thinking  so,  we  can  make 
no  apology  for  plainly  speaking  the  unvarnished 
truth, — that  the  profession  as  regards  these 
horrid  slaughters  has  been,  in  however  remote 
and  limited  a degree,  tainted  with  the  crime  of 
manslaughter.  Before,  however,  throwing  out 
any  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  this  taint,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  well  briefly  to  consider  the 
causes  cf  these  two  catastrophes,  the  means  by 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  and 
the  lesson  they  teach  us  with  regard  to  our  huge 
assembly-rooms  in  the  metropolis.  The  causes 
are  easily  explained  after  the  results ; truer 
wisdom  it  is  to  see  and  avert  the  causes  before. 
The  meeting  of  two  crowds  of  people,  or  the 
division  of  one  (both  of  which  occurrences  take 
place  nightly  in  London  on  a much  larger  scale) , 
have,  coupled  with  the  small  or  unequal  sizes  of 
the  passages,  led  to  these  many  deaths.  Engi- 
neers tell  us  that  in  conveying  water  through 


both  with  yourself  and  those  around  you  ; and’ 
if,  being  near  the  door,  you  think  it  well  to  go  out 
do  your  utmost  to  olear  a space  in  the  street 
round  the  door.  W.  F.  C. 


A VILLA  OF  CONCRETE. 

FEENLANDS,  CHEKTSEY. 

The  use  of  Portland  cement  concrete  as  a 
building  material  goes  steadily  on.  We  illus- 
trate in  our  present  number  a villa  residence  of 
considerable  size,  the  walla  of  whiob  are  entirely 
constructed  of  it.  This  building,  known  as 
Fernlands,  is  nearly  completed ; it  stands  on  a 
rising  ground, about  a mile  fromChertsey,  Surrey, 
and  forms  a somewhat  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape  from  the  rail,  as  the  town  is  ap- 
proached from  the  London  aide.  The  concrete 
of  which  it  is  built  is  composed  of  gravel  and 
sand,  dug  on  the  spot,  and  Portland  cement,  in 
the  proportion  of  7 of  gravel  and  sand  to  1 of 
cement.  Some  portions,  such  as  the  terrace 
walls,  are  composed  of  9^  of  gravel  to  1 of 


oemeut,  and  this  latter  proportion  is  found  to 
pumps  and  pipes  the  great  object  to  be  attained  j make  a good  wall.  Hoop  iron  is  used  in  the 
is  sufficiency,  and  uniformity  of  size  in  the  | walls  as  a tie. 

passage  j if  contraction  or  enlargement  is  made,  j The  apparatus  employed  in  the  oonstruotiou 
the  water  becomes  troublesome  and  unruly,  and  is  that  patented  and  manufactured  by  Messrs, 
loss  of  power  ensues.  It  is  so  With  a stream  of  ! Drake,  Brothers,  & Reid,  of  London  : it  is 
people,  and  we  can  only  prevent  these  so-oalled  , easily  adjusted  to  any  shape  or  height  of  walk 
“ accidents”  for  the  future  by  following  out  in  ! The  walls  were  built  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
our  buildings  this  engineering  axiom.  Had  this  i estate,  Mr.  J.  Madocks,  who  employed  his  own 
been  carried  out  in  the  eases  before  us,  how  ' workmen.  The  oontraotor  for  all  other  portions 
much  heartrending  sorrow  would  have  been  i was  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of  Lambeth, 
spared.  | The  building  consists  of  basement,  ground- 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  j floor,  and  first  and  second  stories.  The  large 
calamities  might  have  been  far  worse  j if  so  central  hall,  showu  in  the  plan,  is  continued  up 


many  ware  killed  at  Bristol  in  trying  to  gain 
access  to  pleasure,  how  much  greater  the  number 
would  have  been  had  they  been  seeking  egress 
from  fire  and  destruction. 

The  third  point  under  oonsidcration  is  a very 
serious  one,  and  one  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  importance. 

To  demonstrate  our  case  more  clearly,  suppose 
we  pub  it  in  tbe  form  of  an  ordinary  rule-of- 
tbree  sum.  If  iu  a small  parochial  assembly 
seventeen  lives  are  lost  during  an  unfounded 
panio,  how  many  would  be  lost  in  one  of  our  large 
metropolitan  halls  (Exeter  or  St.  James’s,  for 
example),  if  a panic  occurred  for  which  there 
was  good  cause,  or  in  case  of  actual  fire  ? 

We  shudder  at  the  bare  idea  of  a correct 


to  the  roof,  with  balcony  round  on  first  floor,  and 
is  lighted  by  a lantern,  somewhat  elaborately 
ornamented  with  carving,  gilding,  and  stained 
glass. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-two  rooms,  besides 
conservatory,  pantries,  and  larders.  The  pilasters 
(2  ft.  on  face  by  3 in.  projection),  at  each  angle 
of  the  main  building,  and  of  the  tower,  were  built 
up  together  with,  and  form  a part  of,  tho  walls  j 
and  the  walls  are  decreased  iu  thickness  on 
each  floor,  being  14  in.,  12  in,,  and  10  in.  The 
chimney-breasts,  being  large  on  the  ground-floor 
(kitchen  fireplace  especially  so),  were  reduced 
in  size  on  the  chamber  floor,  the  adjustability 
of  the  apparatus  allowing  variations  of  this  kind 
to  be  carried  out  at  will.  The  pilasters  to  front 


answer  to  this  question,  and  we  imagine  that  doorway  and  shafts  of  the  windows  above  it  are 
even  the  moat  devoted  worshippers  of  Bowannoe  ; of  stone. 


would  likewise  impiously  (we  had  almost  said 
piously)  recoil  from  the  wholesale  slaughter 
which  would  certainly  take  place. 

Let  ns  look  at  the  means  of  egress  from 
Exeter  Hall,  though  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
imagin&d  for  a moment  that  we  are  making  an 
exclusive  raid  upon  this  hall;  there  are  many  in 
London  as  bad,  and  some  far  worse.  The  only  prac- 
tical door  in  case  of  fire,  &c.,  is  that  on  the  south 
side  leading  direct  into  the  Strand,  which  would 


General  would  publish  the  deaths  arising  out  of  | nffiJrd  a moans  of  escape  to  a few  in  the  body  of 
the  cases  of  sioknesB,  of  which  we  should  not  tiie  building;  the  gallery  people  wonld  have  but 
receive  information  antil  the  end  of  the  month,  i ^ slender  chance  of  flight,  while  the  chosen  700 
quarter,  or  year,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  long  ' ^.he  orchestra  would  inevitably^  miserably 

after  the  return  could  be  of  any  possible  sanitary  I I when  the  attention  of  the 

use,  except  as  a contribution  to  tbe  history  of'  authorities  was  called  to  this  prior  to  the  re- 
diseaae.  decorating,  they  refused  to  take  any  steps  for 

A perusal  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  will  I safety  of  the  public  in  their  charge.  There 
satisfy  moat  readers  as  to  the  thorough  practi-  many  who  never  enter  these  London  halls 
oability  of  such  a national  return  of  sickness,  and  I from  a dread  of  the  certain  death  which  would 
we  must  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Com-  ! tie  their  lot  in  case  of  panic.  _ We  have  spoken 
mission  in  the  expectation  and  hope  that  it  will  i the  disease  almost  an  epidemic  which  per- 
contain  a strong  recommendation  for  the  publi-  vades  our  halls;  let  na  now  turn  to  the  pleasing 
cation  of  some  such  returns  of  siokness  as  are  task  of  snggesting  the  remedy.  There  is  no 
suggested  in  the  paper  before  us.  Intbe  meantime  Parliament  whiob  obliges  architects  so  to 

we  are  convinced  that  in  urging  the  support  of  all  ®®^®tract  buildings,  that  when  crowded  with 

those  interested  in  sanitary  science  for  some  P0opl®  in  S'  state  of  panic,  they  can  be  emptied 
well-organised  system  of  registration  of  sick- ' s,  given  time.  There  should  be,  and  no  build- 
neas,  we  are  helping  on  a cause  which  has  been  ought  to  be  licensed  until  tbe  conditions 
BO  long  and  so  often  advocated  in  these  columns.  I should  ooutain  were  complied 

with.  Let  a committee  of  the  leading  architects 
and  builders  be  formed  to  consider  what  should 
be  embodied  in  such  a clause,  and  submit  the 
result  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  this  way,  and 
this  way  only,  we  think  the  profession  could  free 
itself  from  the  slight  stain  of  which  we  have 
spoken  : humanity  itself  demands  the  step,  and 
we  trust  the  numerous  members  of  our  pro- 
fession possess  those  higher,  purer,  and  more 
disinterested  motives  which  will  make  this  duty 
a pleasure  to  all.  Iu  the  meautimo,  and  till  this 
much-to-be-desired  object  is  attained,  we  should 
wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  two  saving 
maxims  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  case  of  panic 
or  fire.  Never  move  from  your  seat  uutil  you  have 
arranged  and  resolved  on  your  course  of  action. 


DEATH  BY  SUFFOCATION,  AND  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Within  the  short  space  of  four  weeks  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  persons  have  had  the  breath  of 
life  literally  squeezed  out  of  them,  or,  as  the  juries 
termed  it,  have  died  from  suS'ooation.  This  is  a 
very  unpleasant  subject  to  dwell  upon,  but  at 
times  it  becomes  our  duty  to  ventilate  these 
unpleasant  subjects  ; the  more  so,  as  in  this 
instance  there  is  a most  uncomfortable  deduction 
to  be  made  from  these  lamentable  occurrences. 
The  profession  we  represent  is  ever  ready,  and 
justly  so,  to  take  a fair  amount  of  credit  to  itself 


The  building  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by 
contact  with  earthenware,  conducted  mainly 
through  flues  formed  in  the  body  of  tho  con- 
crete walls,  and  admitted  by  sliding  valvular 
gratings  in  the  skirtings  of  the  several  rooms. 

Ventilation  is  provided  for  in  every  room  by 
distinct  flues,  formed  in  the  concrete,  and  entered 
by  apertures  near  tbe  ceilings.  Tho  bells  are 
Moseley’s  electric;  and  tbe  closets  are  all  of 
Moule’s  patent. 

The  architect  considers  the  construction  per- 
fectly successful,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a proof 
that  concrete  is  a suitable  material  for  buildings 
of  any  class  or  size.  With  the  apparatus  used, 
battering  as  well  as  perpendicular  walls  have 
been  constructed,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  with  due  care  and  intelligenoe,  and 
with  good  cement,  walls  of  any  shape,  height,  or 
inclination,  can  be  successfully  carried  up  in  this 
material.  Bad  concrete  is  utterly  worthless : 
with  good  concrete  properly  applied,  sound  and 
economical  buildings  may  be  constructed. 

The  strength  of  the  walls  of  this  building  was 
very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  During  tbe 
oonstractiou  it  was  determined  to  form  a door- 
way in  one  of  the  inner  walls.  The  concrete  was 
out  away  with  a pickaxe  to  the  required  size, 
except  in  tho  middle,  where  a beam  of  concrete 
was  lefc,  3 ft.  4 in.  long,  9 in.  deep,  and  9 in. 
thick.  This  beam,  a perfectly  straight  one,  had 
along  the  middle  of  it  one  of  the  horizontal  joints 
which  necessarily  occur  between  the  layers  of 
the  concrete,  but  no  bond  of  iron  hooping.  This 
beam  was  tested  with  a weight  of  25  owt., 
hung  on  its  centre.  After  bearing  the  strain 
for  twenty-fonr  hours,  the  foreman  jumped  on 
it,  but  without  effect,  and  it  had  after  this  to  be 
demolished  with  a piokaxe. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Wonnaoott,  of  Chertsey. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  when  completed,  will 
be,  we  are  told,  about  4,0001.,  including  stables 
and  coachbouee.  Mr.  Patrick,  of  Dover-court, 
near  Harwich,  supplied  the  cement  for  the  con- 
crete walling ; and  Messrs.  J.  B.  White,  Brothers, 
of  London,  supplied  the  cement  for  the  exterior 
work. 


CAST-IEON  GIEDEBS,  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


FERNLANDS  VILLA,  CHBRTSEY. — Built  of  Concrete. Mr.  Wonnacott,  Architect. 
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CAST-IRON  GIRDERS,  KING’S  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

_We  mentioDed  io  onr  last,  that  some  of  the 
girders  from  the  dining-hall,  King’s  College, 
similar  to  those  which  had  failed  there,  had 
been  broken  by  the  hydraalic  press,  in  the  yard 
of  Mr.  George  Dines,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing their  strength.  Reference  to  the  account 
we  printed  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  * will 
show  that  the  flat  was  formed  by  three  cross 
girders,  with  longitudinal  girders  resting  on 
them,  and  on  the  end  walls.  Our  illnstrations  re- 
present one  of  each  of  these,  A and  B,  elevation 
and  section,  a shows  the  cast  pockets  on  the 
transverse  girder,  to  which  we  referred  at  the 
time;  into  these  the  dovetailed  ends  of  the 
longitudinal  girders,  h,  dropped,  the  top  flange 
being  there  omitted,  as  shown  on  section.  The 
bearing  of  the  transverse  girder  was  18  ft. ; the 
height  in  centre,  1 ft.  8 in. ; the  web  was  in. 
thick  ; and  the  bottom  flange,  7^  in.  by  I3  in. 

Pressure  being  applied,  the  girder  broke 
through  the  pocket,  as  shown,  with  '10'9  tons 
pressure  in  centre.  The  girder  B,;  broke  os 
shown,  with  27-5  tons  in  centre.  The  iron  of 
these  two  particular  girders  must  be  considered 
good.^  Whether  or  not  it  was  so  in  all  is  another 
question.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  girders 
A were  loaded  with  about  25  tons  each  in  the 
centre;  the  girders  B with  7^  tons. 


structnral  forms  designed  for  practical  use  in 
accordance  with  the  special  qualities  of  the  parti- 
cular material  employed  ; and  all  natural  beauty 
is  attained  by  the  observance  of  this  rule.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  examples  of  ironwork 
borrowed  from  the  collection  in  the  Museum. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Capes  argued  that  the  revived 
study  of  ornamental  ironwork  on  sound  princi- 
ples could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  English  artisan,  because  it  is  through  his 
personal  skill  that  a material,  in  itself  of  a low 
market  price,  acquires  a great  and  permanent 
value  ; and  he  drew  a striking  contrast  between 
the  life  of  the  true  artist-workman  and  that  of 
the  uncultivated  artisan  of  the  modern  foundry. 

The  series  will  be  continued  weekly  for  five 
successive  Mondays,  each  lecture  commencing  at 
eight  o’clock ; and  we  hope  the  opportunity  here 
offered  of  learning  something  about  principles, 
for  a merely  nominal  fee,  will  be  largely  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  for  whom  the  lectures 
have  been  expressly  provided. 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  ' 


BEXLEY  DEATH  CDURCH  COMPETITION. 

With  reference  to  this  unfortunate  and  ill- 
managed  affair,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  E. 
Marsh,  late  chairman  of  the  committee,  a state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  led  him  and  five  other 
members  of  it  to  resign  on  the  determination 
being  come  to  to  adopt  the  design  marked  No.  1, 
by  the  architect  who  was  called  in  to  assist  in 
making  a selection.  The  church  required  is  to 
seat  aOO  persons,  and  to  cost  4,5001.  exclusive  of 
tower;  and  if  it  be  correct,  as  stated,  that  the 
design  now  determined  on  includes  a chancel 
nearly  sixty  feet  long,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  applauding  Mr.  Marsh’s  opposition.  It  is  an 
absurdity, orworsB, and  the  sooner  the  subscribers 
outside  interfere  the  better.  The  fact  that  the 
late  chairman  has  subscribed  3001.  towards  the 
erection  of  the  chnrch,  and  was  engaged  in 
raising  that  amount  to  1,0001 , by  application  to 
friends,  seems  to  show  real  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. 

LECTURES  FOR  WORKMEN. 

The  lectures  on  “ Ornamental  Ironwork,”  to 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Capes,  M.A.,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  especially  ad- 
dressed to  workmen,  promise  to  be  well  attended 
and  to  be  serviceable.  The  first,  which  was 
given  on  Monday  evening  last,  was  listened  to  by 
at  least  350  persons,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
•were  practical  workmen. 

Mr.  Capes  began  his  introductory  lecture  by 
remarking  the  obvious,  although  extraordinary, 
fact  that,  in  1870,  any  very  pressing  invitation 
Should  be  required  to  draw  together  a large 
audience  of  English  workmen,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  told  something  about  that  which,  above 
all  other  matters,  they  ought  to  bo  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with, — namely,  the  use  of  iron 
in  every  possible  way  of  employing  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  use  of  iron  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  civilisation,  and  for  almost 
all  the  needs  of  life,  except  food  and  clothing,  the 
study  and  practice  of  ornamental  ironwork  were 
in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  lecturer 
traced  the  causes  of  a lamentable  decay  in  what 
was  ouoe  agreat  national  industry,  to  the  debase- 
ment of  public  taste,  rather  than  to  the  absolute 
want  of  highly-skilled  artisans ; and  he  dwelt 
forcibly  on  the  baneful  effects  on  art  arising  from 
the  universal  substitution  of  the  low  mechanical 
system  of  casting  iron  for  the  higher  process  of 
forging  It.  This  substitution,  he  argued,  had  led 
to  three  specially  injurious  results.  First,  id  bad 
introduced  unsound  ideas  of  construction,  iucou- 
sistenb  with  the  essential  nature  of  all  metal 
work.  Secondly,  it  had  banished  the  peculiar 
beauties  in  which  iron  stands  pre-eminent  over 
wood,  stone,  earthenware,  and  other  non-metallic 
materials.  Thirdly,  it  had  fostered  careless- 
ness m workmanship,  and  reduced  the  workman 
to  the  level  of  a mere  machine.  All  sound  de- 
Bigu,  he  contended,  was  based  upon  the  rule  that 
beauty  is  to  bo  attained  by  the  decoration  of 


rest  of  the  workhouse,  are  ventilated,  and  they  are 
warmed  by  steam  pipes.  It  is  contemplated  to 
appropriate  the  rooms  about  to  be  vacated  by  the 
boys  to  male  epileptics. 

The  average  number  of  boys  in  the  workhouse 
is  about  270,  and  the  entire  population  of  the 
pauper  colony  is  considerably  over  2,000. 


CANTERBURY  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

The  engine  and  boiler-house,  coal  - store, 
chimney,  cooling  pond,  softening  and  lime  water 
reservoirs,  boundary  walls,  permanent  pumping 
engines,  pumps,  and  boilers,  are  all  so  far  finished 
that  the  permanent  pumping-engine,  pumps, 'and 
boilers,  have  been  in  use  for  some  weeks  past  to 
pump  up  the  spring-water  from  one  of  the  two 
bore-holes.  The  quantity  of  water  raised  from 
the  bore-bole,  by  the  new  pumping-engine,  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute, 
equal  to  about  one  million  gallons  and  a half  per 
twenty-four  days. 

The  normal  level  of  the  water  in  the  bore- 
holes  is  now  9 fc.  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  river  Stour,  at  the  Silver  Hole  spring  at 
Wincheap,  and,  when  yielding  a supply  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  this  level  in 


IRELAND.” 

Cai'TAIN  Buhton  (“  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah 

and  Meccab,”  1856.  Yol.  iii.,  p.  335,  n.),  writes  : 

“May  not^  the  Pheenioiaus  have  supplied  the  the  bore-hole  Ts  only  temporarily ’lowered  about 
word  ‘ Irr,  which  still  survives  in  Erin  aud  | 22  ft.,  the  water  at  once  rising  again  to  the 
Ireland  ? Even  so  they  gave  to  the  world  the  j normal  level  directly  the  pumping  is  stopped, 
name  of  Britain,  Brettanike,  Barrat  et  Tanuki,  I The  object  of  the  present  pumping  is  to  clear 
the  land  of  tin.  _Aud  I should  more  readily  be-  . oat  the  soft  chalk,  &c.,  from  the  subterranean 
heve  that  Eeran  is  the  land  of  fire,  than  accept ; fissnres  that  yield  the  spring-water,  in  order  that 
its  derivation  from  Eer  (vir)  a man.”  j the  water  may  come  up  clear  and  free  from  chalk 

Also,  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (whence  the  Latin  ' in  suspension, 
uro),  becomes  in  Persian  ‘ Hir’;  in  Arabic, ‘Irr.’”  ! On  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  this  reservoir. 
What  is  the  passage  in  Ciaudian  mentioned  by  J which  is  19  fc.  6 in.  deep,  and  capable  of  holding 


“ A.  H.”  in  the  Builder  for  January  22Dd  ? 

Has  the  word  lerne  been  traced  from  the  fifth 
century  onwards  ? 

How  aud  when  did  the  word  as  we  now  have 
it  first  appear  in  England  ? S.  F.  C. 


NEW  SCHOOL  AT  BIRMINGHAM 
WORKHOUSE. 

The  erection  of  a new  school  for  boys  at  the 
Birmingham  Workhouse  is  so  far  completed  that 
it  will  be  taken  possession  of  iu  the  course  of  a 


350,000  gallons,  was  quite  filled  with  water  to 
the  overflow,  and,  on  carefully  testing,  it  was 
found  that  the  reservoir  was  quite  water, 
tight.  The  water-tightness  of  the  12-in.  main 
pips  is  now  being  tested  throughout  its  whole 
length. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — No  one  connected  with  building  con. 
cerns  but  must  acknowledge  the  jnstice  of  the 
touching  description  by  your  correspondent 
“Builders’  Foreman:  a Mason”  in  your  last 


fevv  days.  The  new  building,  as  seen  from  the  number,  of  the  sufi'erings  which  the  trades  are 
main  road,  is  three  stories  in  height.  It  is  built  now  undergoing,  and  the  privations  they  now 
of  brick,  and  in  a Gothic  style,  corresponding  endure  from  the  collapse  in  building  operations, 
to  the  other  portions  of  the  workhouse.  The  new  Surely  ^this  subject  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
school  and  its  belongings  partly  occupy  two  sides  Government,  for  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
of  a quadrangle.the  remainder  being  play-ground  ■ people  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  our  rulers  ; 
The  cost,  exclusive  of  laud,  is  between  9,0001.  , and  it  is  in  their  power,  without  any  excess  of 
and  10,0001.,  and  the  land,  we  believe,  was  principle,  to  give  work  and  occupation  to  the 


bought  for  something  like  1,5001.  The  lower 
part  of  the  conspicuous  building  seen  from  the 
road  comprises  the  school-room  and  day-room, 
or  room  fur  the  boys  when  not  in  school.  The 
latter  room  is  lighted  up  by  a row  of  windows 
on  each  side.  Ic  is  102  ft.  long  by  30  fc.  wide, 
and  of  ample  height.  Over  ic  is  a dormitory,  of 
similar  dimensions  and  appearance,  and  the  top 
story  is  a dormitory  of  the  same  length  and 
width,  lighted  by  dormer  windows,  aud  relieved 
by  circular  ribs  of  stained  deal,  which  support 
thereof.  The  school-room,  occupying  a corner, 
is  irregular  in  shape,  something  like  the  letter  F, 
without  the  second  stroke.  In  the  long  direc- 
tion it  is  50  fc.  long  by  30  ft.,  and  in  the  other  or 
top  piece  it  is  19  ft.  by  58  ft.  Adjoining  the 
school-room  are  three  class-rooms.  Upstairs 
there  are  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  schoolmaster 
(one  overlooking  the  lower  dormitory),  superin- 
tendents of  labour,  &c.  In  a room  on  the 
ground-floor,  22  ft.  by  26  ft.,  there  aro  rows  of 
basons  fitted,  at  which  the  boys  wash  after 
leaving  their  dormitories.  At  one  end  of  the 
lavatory  are  baths,  in  which  every  boy  receives 
his  weekly  wash.  Then  there  is  a swimming- 
bath,  26  ft.  by  15  ft.  9 in.  The  other  buildings 
form  part  of  the  second  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  consist  of  a dining-room,  a tailors’  room, 
and  a shoemakers’  room.  The  dining-room  is 
60  ft.  long,  30  ft.  broad,  aud  22  ft.  high. 

The  trades  taught  in  the  workhouse  are 
tailoring  and  ahoemaking,  and  for  the  practice 
of  each  of  these  handicrafts  there  is  a room 
36  ft.  by  23  ft.,  besides  store-rooms  and  rooms 
for  the  industrial  teachers  overlooking  the  work- 
shops. The  remainder  of  the  quadrangle  is  to  be 
used  as  a playground,  and  it  is  280  ft.  long  by 
about  200  ft.  wide.  On  the  school-room  side 
there  is  a covered  shed,  50  ft.  by  16  ft. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamber- 
lain, and  the  builders  Messrs.  Jeffries  & Prit- 


chard. The  whole  of  the  new  buildings,  like  the  1 them. 


mechanics  and  business  to  the  trades  with 
which  they  have  to  do.  The  nation  gave  twenty 
millions  for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  with- 
out any  return  j they  properly  contributed  many 
millions  to  relieve  the  starving  Irish  during  the 
famine.  I have  to  propose  a scheme  for  the 
metropolis,  by  which  they  should  have  an  equi- 
valent for  their  outlay.  There  are  many  build- 
ing operations  in  London  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  but  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  a stand-still  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
economy  of  a great  nation  consists  in  doing 
little  or  nothing, — in  avoiding  to  spend  money  to 
meet  urgent  necessities.  However,  let  me  ask, 
when  are  the  Law  Courts  to  be  commenced  ? 
What  has  justified  the  delay  which  has  arisen 
under  the  present  Administration.®  When  is 
the  National  Gallery  to  be  begun  ? There  has 
been  a competition  of  able  men,  the  architect 
has  been  selected  and  appointed,  and  a sum 
voted  by  Parliament  upon  his  plans.  Is  this  to 
be  delayed  till  the  “ Ides  ” ? 

There  are  the  Public  Offices  to  be  completed. 
The  site  has  been  cleared,  the  rubbish  carted 
away,  and  the  foundations  laid  in.  When  is  the 
superstructure  to  bo  carried  up  ? For  the  Law 
Courts  there  is  the  suitors’  fund  in  Chancery 
lying  idle,  and  not  a penny  need  come  outof  the 
imperial  exchequer.  If  the  National  Gallery 
were  carried  out,  we  should  by  donations  double 
the  number  of  pictures,  — individuals  only 
awaiting  the  time  when  there  is  space  to  hang 
up  their  contributions  to  present  valuable  works 
to  the  nation.  For  want  of  Public  Offices,  a 
vast  amount  is  yearly  paid  for  accommodation 
in  most  inconvenient  private  premises.  Should 
we  not  then  have  equivalents  for  these  outlays  ? 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  artisans  are  lelt  to 
starve,  and  the  butchers,  bakers,  and  other 
trades  connected  with  them  made  to  sufi'er  with 
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There  ia  also  another  side  of  the  question. 
The  mechanics  must  do  something  to  induce  the 
Government  to  spend  their  money.  They 
must  consent  to  lower  the  late  extravagant 
wages, — to  be  satisfied  with  6d.  an  hour  instead 
of  7d.  5 to  feel  that  they  act  nobly  in  accom- 
modating their  expenditure  to  SOs.  a week 
instead  of  36s.,  rather  than  to  be  paupers  and 
idle  and  dependent  on  charity.  Materials  are 
lower  already  from  depression  of  trade,  and  if 
wages  be  likewise  diminished,  the  Administra- 
tion may  be  disposed  to  undertake  remunerative 
works  when  they  can  be  carried  out  at  moderate 
cost.  The  greatest  economists  in  Parliament  do 
not  desire  cessation  of  work ; only  that  what 
is  necessary  should  not  be  done  extravagantly, 
and  the  ratepayer  then  would  pay  his  taxes 
cheerfully.  Oh,  sir,  that  onr  Ministry  would  act 
nobly  up  to  the  occasion,  and  not  wait  to  be 
driven  thereto  by  a starving  industrious  popu- 
atio  n.  T.  L.  D. 


DEPRESSED  STATE  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

I HAVE  read  with  attention  the  letter  signed 
Builder’s  Foreman:  a Mason.”  I know  that 
what  he  states  is  true  j but  he  raises  an  inquiry 
into  a very  difficult  question  ; What  is  the  cause 
of  this  depression,  and  its  remedy  ? I venture 
to  give  my  opinion  on  both,  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  half  a century  of  active  manhood, 
with  a full  knowledge  of  the  particular  inci- 
dents of  the  trades,  to  one  of  which  he  belongs. 
The  active  prosperity  of  the  “ Building  Trade,” 
for  some  years  causing  a very  considerable  rise 
in  ‘'building  labour”  generally,  was,  like  the 
prosperity  which  brought  onthe  climax,  on  ‘‘black 
Friday  in  1866,”  artificially  brought  about  by  a 
reckless  employment  of  a super-abundant  supply 
of  actual  and  spurious  capital : the  result  was  a 
collapse,  reducing  the  price  of  every  description 
of  material,  building  materials  especially,  except 
“ labour.”  Those  who  take  on  themselves  to 
organise  the  labour  market  say  that  they  can  by 
combination  protect  labour  from  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  this  general  fall  in  price  j but  every 
present  experience  satisfies  me  they  cannot 
accomplish  this.  If  labour  were  now  “permitted” 
to  take  the  best  price  it  could  get,  employment 
would  be  largely  increased,  and  the  time  would 
come  when,  from  the  increased  demand  for 
labour,  the  price  would  rise.  Would  your  cor- 
respondent, who  probably,  as  a good  band,  has 
been  receiving  7d.  per  hour  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a day,  consent  to  work  for  fid.  per  hour,  or 
less,  if  he  could  nob  get  that?  Would  many 
others  do  the  same  ? If  so,  the  low  price  of 
materials  and  the  low  price  of  labour 
would  tempt  capital  back  to  the  building 
trades ; and,  after  experiencing  the  disagree- 
able, thongh  wholesome  truth,  for  a short  time 
that  " half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,”  the 
whole  loaf  would  return.  This  is  what  every 
other  active  indnstry  is  obliged  to  do,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  emigration  schemes  of  send- 
ing out  the  brave  and  energetic,  and  keeping  the 
pauper  at  home,  what  the  “ labour  power  ” must 
come  to, — viz.,  submit  to  the  practical  effects  of 
causes  which  it  cannot  control.  Senex, 


TEE  QUADRANGLE  OF  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — The  propriety  of  the  observations  made 
by  your  correspondent,  “ A.  P.,”  in  your  number 
of  the  5th  inst.,  with  reference  to  the  covering 
over  the  central  court  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
with  a glass  roof,  cannot  be  denied.  The  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  such  a covering, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  way  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  buildiug.  The  amount  of  ac- 
commodation provided  by  it  in  wet  and  muggy 
weather  to  onr  great  merchants  and  City  traders 
would  unquestionably  be  a wonderful  gain,  and 
the  convenience  of  such  a covering  to  the 
public  in  general  oonld  not  fail  to  be  valued  and 
appreciated  as  it  would  deserve. 

The  advertising  mania  allnded  to  by  your  cor- 
respondent cannot  be  too  much  deprecated. 
Advertise,  advertise, — advertisements  and  dis- 
figurements, are  the  order  of  the  day  ; and  that 
a public  building  like  a Royal  Exchange  should 
be  allowed  to  be  “ distorted  and  vulgarised,  as 
it  is,  with  boards  of  a thousand  colonrs,”  appears 
to  me  certainly  most  disgraceful  to  those  who 
are  in  authority,  and  able  to  put  it  down  5 
especially  when  there  are  great  capabilities  at 
hand  by  means  of  a little  money  to  decorate  and 
give  the  proper  character  to  the  interior  of  the 


building,  which  at  present  it  stands  so  much  in 
need  of. 

I am  not  a moneyed  man,  not  even  a small 
merchant,  nor  a City  trader,  but  will  gladly  con- 
tribute my  mite  towards  such  a desirable  work 
as  that  of  covering  over  the  central  court  of  our 
“Royal  Exchange”  (though  I may  very  seldom 
or  never  make  use  of  it),  if  it  bo  only  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  her  Majesty.  J.  H.  G. 


CCAL-CELLAR  PLATES. 

A FEW  days  since  I observed  an  urchin  tread- 
ing a piece  of  leather  on  the  iron  plate  over  a 
coal-cellar;  by  pulling  a string  attached  to  bis 
sucker  he  lifted  the  unsecured  plate.  I pressed 
my  walking-stick  on  the  edge  of  another  plate, 
and  it  instantly  turned  over  like  a thing  of  life. 
I replaced  it,  and  passed  on  my  way  wondering 
that  these  are  not  looked  after  ; it  is  temptation 
to  entry,  and  dangerous  to  pedestrians  5 many 
are  worn  smooth,  and  when  covered  with  snow, 
are  very  slippery  indeed.  District  inspectors 
might  inspect  them.  If  one  of  them  performed 
the  letter  V on  the  pave,  or  dropped  through  on 
to  the  coals,  it  would  probably  lead  to  a public 
diity  being  performed  promptly  and  energetically. 
The  Board  of  Works  ought  to  supply  them  with 
iwefefirs;  the  police  might  be  furnished  with  the 
same : they  would  then  have  the  pull  against 
many  negligent  householders,  and  call  them  over 
the  coals  for  not  looking  after  their  plate. 

R.  T. 


THE  HEARTH  IN  CUR  HCME. 

A CORRESPONDENT  Writes : — 

“ Allow  me  a few  words  on  the  construction  of 
the  fire-hearth  in  the  speculating-fields,  or  rather 
in  the  hundreds  of  small  houses  that  have  sprung 
up  around  the  metropolis.  I have  made  a point 
to  notice  this  important  fact,  that  the  trimmer 
of  flat  brick,  or  no  trimmer  at  all,  is  the  rule, 
and  tho  brick-on-edge  trimmer  is  the  exception ; 
then  comes  plastering  with  layer  of  mortar;  and 
then,  to  fill  up,  gravel  and  thinned  mortar ; 
finished  with  ^iuch  of  Portland  cement.  With 
the  plastered  ceiling  all  looks  secure. 

I have  heard  of  two  serious  accidents  from 
the  failure  of  such  hearths  in  these  last  few 
months.  In  the  one  case,  at  Peckham,  a little 
child  was  nearly  killed  underneath,  and  a young 
woman  nearly  came  through  with  the  falling 
ddbris.  In  tho  other  case,  at  Bow,  an  old  gentle- 
man, sitting  by  the  fire,  was  severely  lacerated. 
In  both  cases  the  afl’air  seems  to  have  been 
hushed  up,  or  quietly  settled. 

It  is  almost  time  the  public  were  protected 
from  this  penurious  atrocity.  I leave  the  case 
in  your  hands,  to  treat  it  as  you  may  think  fit  in 
your  journal.” 

The  warning  comes  not  a day  too  soon.  The 
Building  Act  says, — “ The  hearth  or  slab  of 
every  chimney  shall  be  bedded  wholly  on  brick, 
atone,  or  other  ineorobastible  substance,  and 
shall  be  solid  for  a thickness  of  seven  inches  at 
the  least  beneath  the  upper  surface  of  such 
hearth.”  In  some  oases  the  joists  are  of  such  in- 
sufficient depth  that  carrying  out  the  require- 
ment of  tho  Act  would  bring  the  underside  of 
the  hearth  below  the  ceiling ; and  district  sur- 
veyors are  sometimes  unwisely  led,  out  of  mercy 
to  the  builders,  to  allow  the  insuffiuiently-formed 
trimmer  to  pass.  More  often,  however,  they  are 
imposed  on  by  false  statements.  A builder  who 
has  put  in  a hearth  not  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Building  Act  would  find  himself 
in  an  awkward  position  should  a fatal  accident 
occur  in  consequence. 


SEMPRINGHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

This  interesting  old  church  has  been  restored 
from  its  sadly  dilapidated  state,  and  re-opened 
for  divine  service.  The  old  roof  is  replaced  by 
a new  one.  Uniform  seats  with  bench  ends 
carved  in  accordance  with  the  existing  originals, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  heterogeneous  and 
unsightly  pews.  Tiles  laid  in  patterns  now 
occupy  the  places  of  the  broken  slabs  and  stable 
pitching.  The  north  wall  has  been  rebuilt  from 
its  fonndations,  and  extended  so  as  to  ocenpy 
the  site  of  the  old  north  transept.  The  walls 
and  piers  and  arches  have  been  denuded  of 
their  various  coloured  washes,  and  the  mural 
decorations  have  once  more  been  brought  to 
light.  Three  oat  of  the  four  tower  arches  are 
now  opened,  and  that  on  the  south  has  had  a 
new  window  inserted,  which  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  containing  the  sacred  monogram 


and  medallions  with  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  wife  of  the  vicar. 
There  is  another  window  of  stained  glass  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  K.  Saunders  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  in  memory 
of  two  daughters.  The  subject  is  Our  Lord’s 
Ascension,  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Constable,  of  j 
Cambridge.  A third  window  represents  the  | 

Saviour  inviting  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden.  1 

to  come  to  Him.  The  chancel  has  been  re-built 
by  the  Crown  (her  Majesty  being  the  irapro- 
prietor  and  owner  of  half  the  parish),  at  the 
cost  of  4001.  It  is  in  the  Early  Euglish  style,  ; 
with  an  apsidal  termination,  having  three  lancet 
windows  at  the  east  end,  between  which  are 
pilasters  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  resting  on 
carved  corbels,  and  snrmounted  with  sculptured 
capitals.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 
The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  on  a stone  base. 


OXFORD. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  the  City  Court. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  town  council,  the  City 
Buildings  Committee  reported  that  the  following 
builders  had  been  invited  to  send  in  tenders  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  City  Court,  namely,  Geo. 
Wyatt,  Cbas.  Selby,  Messrs.  Honour  & Castle, 

T.  Jones,  George  Jones,  James  Baker,  Henry 
Cowley,  and  J.  R.  Symm.  When  the  tenders 
(five  in  number)  were  opened,  Messrs.  Honour  & 
Castle’s,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  2921.,  being 
the  lowest,  was  recommended  to  bo  accepted,  and 
the  town  clerk  to  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a con- 
tract  and  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  mayor,  in  reply  to  a question,  said 
five  tenders  were  sent  in  as  foUows  ; — Mr.  G. 
Jones,  352Z. ; Messrs.  Honour  & Castle,  2921.; 
Mr.  J.  Baker,  3151. ; Mr.  C.  Selby,  3581. ; Mr. 

T.  Jones,  3251.  Mr.  Wyatt  <fc  Mr.  Symm  de- 
clined to  tender.  After  a good  deal  of  discus* 
sion  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
finally  adopted. 

The  City  Gaol. — The  City  Gaol  Committee 
recommended  that  Mr.  John  Castle  complete  the 
specifications  in  detail ; also  that  be  prepare  the 
bills  of  quantities  preparatory  to  obtaining  ten- 
ders from  builders,  and  that  the  estimate  be 
divided  in  the  following  manner,  namely, — 1.  A 
separate  one  for  the  new  wing ; 2.  A sum  for 
the  alteration  of  the  old  building ; and  3.  An 
estimate  from  Messrs.  Haden&  Co.  for  the  whole 
of  the  heating  and  ventilating.  Mr.  Galpin  said 
there  was  a serious  objection  to  one  part  of  the 
report — that  which  recommended  that  the  city 
surveyor  should  prepare  quantities.  There 
would  be  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  pro- 
fession if  such  a course  were  adopted.  Another 
reason  for  not  adopting  the  recommendation 
was,  that  if  any  errors  occurred  in  estimates  of 
this  description,  prepared  by  the  city  surveyor, 
the  authorities  would  be  responsible.  He  agreed 
to  the  report  with  this  exception,  and  be  moved 
that  the  clause  be  expunged,  and  that  the  report 
be  then  approved.  Mr.  Bruton  said  be  was 
bound,  as  an  architect,  to  support  Mr.  Galpiu’s 
motion.  There  was  no  doubt  he  had  stated 
what  was  the  actual  practice  amongst  the  pro- 
fession— that  it  was  not  politic  for  an  archi- 
tect or  surveyor  to  take  out  quantities,  or 
to  be  responsible  for  that  part  of  the  work.  If 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  be,  either  that 
the  builders  would  do  just  as  much  work  as  the 
quantities  and  ignore  the  specifications,  or  do 
the  work  in  the  specifications  and  not  in  the 
quantities,  and  that  the  city  would  be  responsible 
for  the  difference.  Mr.  Tollit  was  ultimately 
appointed ; and  the  report  was  approved,  with 
this  exception. 

The  Sewage  and  Drainage. — The  town  clerk 
has  issued  a pamphlet  bearing  On  these  im- 
portant questions.  It  is  entitled  “A  Letter 
from  the  Town  Clerk  to  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  on 
tne  Drainage  Question  and  the  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy.”  In  his  introdnetory 
observations  he  explains  that  be  has  received 
from  the  Thames  Conservancy  the  duplicate  of 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Board,  repeating  the 
previous  injunction  of  the  former  body  as  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  passage  of  sewage  into 
the  river,  and  stating  that  “ The  Conservators 
feel  that  immediate  steps  should  now  be  taken 
to  insure  the  purity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Thames.”  The  town  clerk  next  sets  forth  the 
gist  of  the  statutes  prohibiting  the  pollution  of 
that  stream  and  its  tributaries,  and  then  goes 
at  once  into  the  subject  of  the  sewage  and 
drainage.  In  the  outset  he  says, — 

“If  -we  are  forced  to  some  action,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  we  must  continue  the  present  sewers, 
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now  emptying  thenaaelves  into  the  Thames  and  Cherwell, 
under  Ibo  riyers  and  carry  them  on  to  the  land,  at  some 
distance  from  inhabited  houses,  to  be  utilised  on  such 
land." 

He  proposes  the  utilisatioa  of  the  sewage  on 
saccessive  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood — 

“ And  this,"  he  continues,  “ brings  us  to  the  principal 
point  in  this  paper,  which  is,  that  by  tho  time  the  sewage 
water  from  Oiford  found  its  way  to  the  Thames,  say  at 
Culham  Bridge,  it  would  cease  to  be  sewage,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a chemist  to  detect  the  difTerenoe 
between  the  water  in  the  river  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
sewage  atream.” 

“ The  f jregoing,”  the  author  adds,  “ was  written  several 
months  ago,  since  which  two  important  resolutions  have 
been  made:  first,  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  af-er  several 
careful,  deliberate,  and  temperate  discaasions,  have  deter* 
mined  not  to  purchase  land,  aad  in  this  I entirely  agree  ; 
and  secondly,  a formidable  meetiog  of  landowners,  con- 
vened by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  have  formed  a com- 
mittee to  oppose  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, and  I submit  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  Bill  have  done  so  on  erroneous  grounds." 


THE  POETRY  OF  BUILDERS’  BILLS. 

In  a poem  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Kifcto,  called  the 
“Setting  Sun,”  containing  a large  amount  of 
autobiographical  matter,  the  author  gives  the 
following  oddly  expressed  musinge  onhis  builder’s 
bills  : — 

“ Midsummer  day,  is  overpast  and  gone, 

And  now  the  little  bills  come  dropping  in 
In  blank  astonishmeut  we  view  the  totals  i 
O vanity  of  workmen’s  estimates 

0 danger  of  departing  from  our  plana. 

Alas  these  alteiatioDs  and  improvements 
Have  upset  all  our  little  calcmatioua. 

1 may  be  angry  and  may  make  a splash 
I cannot  get  away  from  these  deniands 
Painters  and  glaziers,  bricklayers,  carpenters 
Gravely  maintain  that  every  charge  is  right 
"With  solemu  faces  they  declare  to  me 

The  regular  price  is  charged  for  everything. 

Ho  doubt  they  may  bo  regular  to  them 
But  they  are  quite  irregular  to  me. 

Can  1 by  County  Court  appeal  oppose  them 
And  shame  these  tradesmen  into  fairer  charges? 

I can  appeal,  but  would  that  mend  the  matter  p 
I fear  in  ihat  case  I should  fare  still  worse. 

And  have  as  well  a lawyer's  bill  to  pay. 

The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

There  are  the  bills  : no  doubt  they  must  be  paid 
I'll  pay  tho  bills!  and  so  have  done  with  them." 


rUBLIC.HOUSE  BUILDERS. 

Sib, — It  appears  to  be  settled  that  tho  Government 
intend  to  introduce  the  Bill,  in  this  session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  considerable  alterations  in  tho 
system  of  licensing  public-houses;  and  as  the  new  Beer 
Act  of  lust  session  may  bo  taken  as  an  iudicstion  of  the 
character  o(  the  proposed  enactment,  I think  it  is  time 
that  the  builders  on  new  estates  in  tho  suburban  districts 
of  London  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  endeavour  to  get 
introduced  into  the  new  measure  some  special  provision 
for  tho  protection  of  their  interests,  otherwise  the  hard- 
ship  inflicted  last  automu  liceusing  season,  by  the  licensing 
justices  refusing  to  graut  any  new  beer  licences  whatever, 
and  thereby  rendering  much  expensive  and  valuable  pro- 
perty completely  unproductive  Bud  useless  until  they  choose 
to  graut  spirit  liceuces,  may  be  perpetuated. 

Builders  should  embrace  the  present  opportunity,  and 
use  the  powerful  ioterest.they  undoubtedly  possess,  to  en- 
deavour to  get  their  public-house  property  placed  in  a 
satisfuetory  position.  E.  Gr.  G. 


GLAZING  WALLS. 

Your  article  in  tlie  Bv.ild.er  of  Febrnary  5fch, 
on  “The  Materials  for  Economic  Dwelliug- 
hoases,”  contains  some  valuable  suggestions. 
At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the 
plan  you  propose  for  glazing  the  surface  of  a 
wall  with  the  aid  of  a salamander,  or  ironplate, 
is  not  very  practicable,  according  to  my  opinion, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — First,  because  it 
would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  lay  the  glaze 
on  tho  wall  with  a brush,  without  disturbing 
the  colours  which  would  previously  have  been 
laid  on  the  sarfnee.  And,  secondly,  because  an 
iron  plate  would  collapse  before  sufficient  heat 
could  be  applied  to  fuse  the  glaze,  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  your  glaze  was  sufficiently  bard  to 
resist  the  weather.  It  would  be  all  very  well 
to  cover  the  surface  of  a wall  (externally)  with  a 
glaze  such  as  is  used  on  potteryware,  and  which 
would  undoubtedly  look  brilliant  at  the  time, 
bub  when  the  first  severe  frost  came,  it  would 
assuredly  fall  off  iu  thousands  of  small  pieces. 
If  you  place  a piece  of  potteryware,  of  any 
kind,  out  in  the  open  air  on  a frosty  night,  yon 
will  find  tho  next  morning  the  glaze  lifted 
in  various  places.  Having  said  thus  much  in 
objection  to  your  plan  of  glazing  by  means  of  a 
salamander,  allow  me  to  say  that  I think  your 
suggestion  of  glazing  external  and  internal 
surfaces  to  be  highly  valuable,  if  practicable.  I 
would  propose  the  following  as  being  a feasible 
system  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view. 
Build  a wall  of  loose  half-burnt  bricks,  in  a shed 
at  a brick-works,  aud  then  paint  any  pattern 


which  may  suggest  itself,  after  which  take  down 
the  wall,  brick  by  brick,  and  dip  them  in  a glaze 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  any  weather,  and  burn 
them  in  a muffled  kiln;  that  is  to  say,  a kiln 
with  an  inner  ease  of  very  thin  fire-clay,  so  that 
the  heat  could  penetrate  to  melt  the  glaze  with- 
out the  ffame  and  dust  arising  from  the  fires 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks.  My  reason 
for  mentioning  half-burnt  bricks  here  is  that 
they  would  absorb  tho  colours  and  glaze  better 
than  if  well  burnt,  and  they  would  become  quite 
hard  in  the  process  of  glazing.  My  opinion  is 
(from  some  years’  experience  of  glazing  white 
enamelled  bricks,  &o.)  that  there  could  by  this 
means  be  produced  a thoroughly  impervious 
wall,  at  a moderate  coat,  which  would  be  highly 
decorative  in  its  character,  and  which  would 
beautify  our  street  architecture  to  an  extent  at 
present  undreamt  of.  Alpha. 


Sib, — I have  read  witli  much  interest  the  article  on 
"The  Materials  for  Economic  Dtvellitig-lioiisea,"  and  I 
quite  agree  in  thinking  with  you  that  the  walls  of  cottages 
ought  to  be  non-absorbeiit.  I am  at  the  present  tinio 
manufacturing  considerobie  quantities  of  glazed  lire- 
bricks,  which  in  my  opiniou  answer  the  purpose.  They 
are  usod  largely  for  kiCvhens  and  outbuildings,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  papering  or  whitewashing.  The  cost  is  but 
triOiog,  and  only  the  sides  aud  edges  are  glazed  ; so  that 
Ihe  tons  and  beds  may  adhere  readily  to  tue  mortar,  and 
there  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  setting. 

I’noiiAS  H.  SE.tCOlfB. 

I 

' DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

; At  the  general  meetiog  of  proprietors  held  on 
Monday,  a report  from  the  architect  of  the 
theatre,  Mr.  M.  Nelson,  was  read.  It  pointed 
out  that  covenants  as  to  repairs  remained  un- 
' fulfilled,  complained  that  the  work,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  done,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  estimated 
' the  cost  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  at 
2,3501.  The  chairman.  In  moving  the  adoption 
, of  the  report,  referred  to  the  unusnally  crowded 
; state  of  the  room,  aud  said  it  was  probably 
' owing  to  a difference  which  had  arisen  between 
, tho  lessee  and  tho  architect.  On  two  occasions 
Mr.  Chatterton  complained  that  the  architect 
' had  been  wanting  in  courtesy  towards  him,  while, 

' on  the  other  hand,  the  architect  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  treated  courteously  by  the  lessee. 
' Dr.  Clarke  said,  considering  how  well  and  suc- 
' cessfully  the  lessee  had  laboured  for  the  good  of 
the  theatre,  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  every 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  that  it  should  nob  be  left  to  one  person  alone 
to  say  w’hether  the  repairs  were  properly  done 
or  not.  Tho  chairman  said  the  lessee  when  he 
signed  the  lease,  undertook  to  execute  the 
covenants  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Gruneisen  complained  of  the  censure  implied 
in  the  architect's  report  upon  the  lessee,  who, 
he  contended,  had  been  illiberally  treated  by  tho 
committee  in  refusing  the  extension  of  time  he 
had  applied  for,  and  unfairly  and  arbitrarily  by 
the  architect,  who  sought  to  compel  him  to 
spend  4,7351.  upon  work  which  he  could  get  as 
well  done  for  1,0001.  less.  The  architect’s  speci- 
fication was  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  He  added 
that  the  dispute  between  the  two  gentlemen 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  meeting  as  to  this 
matter.  Mr.  Chatterton  has  acted  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  A.  Baker  and  others,  and  con- 
siders that  he  has  properly  repaired  the  theatre. 
We  have  received  some  curious  statements  on 
the  Bubjeot,  but  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
publish  them. 


SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, ' 
held  in  the  society’s  hall,  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  on  February  7,  18  70,  the  report  of  the 
council  and  a statement  of  accounts  and  balance- 
sheet  were  submitted.  The  retiring  president, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bryant,  then  presented  the  following 
premiums  for  papers  read  during  the  past 
year  : — To  Mr.  E.  G.  Bartholomew,  for  his  paper 
on  electric  telegraphy;  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Hartley, 
for  his  paper  upon  the  various  methods  employed 
in  determing  the  commercial  value  and  purity  of 
coal  gas  ; to  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  for  his  paper 
upon  English  and  Continental  intercommunica- 
tion ; and  to  Mr.  Vaughan  Pendred,  for  his  paper 
upon  apparatus  for  measuring  the  speed  of  ships. 
The  president  for  1870,  Mr.  William  Adams,  then 
took  the  chair,  and  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress, iu  which  he  reviewed  at  some  length  the 
various  papers  read  during  the  past  year.  In 
concluding  he  said, — 

“ With  reference  to  the  position  of  onr  pro- 


fession generally  during  the  past  twelve  months 
it  mast  be  admitted  that  it  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  commercial  depression  which  has,  more 
or  less,  for  the  past  five  years,  iuflaenced  every 
department.  But  affairs  appear  to  be  changing 
iu  this  respect,  and  the  new  year  has  opened 
with  signs  of  returning  animation.  I hear  on 
all  sides  of  improving  prospects,  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  schemes,  which  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  better  times  are  dawning 
upon  US.  Iu  looking  at  the  sources  from  whence 
wo  may  expect  work,  Russia  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  promising  countries.  A vast  field 
is  there  open  for  enterprise,  both  with  regard  to 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  so  that  we 
may  anticipate  a considerable  amount  of  work 
from  that  quarter.  There  are  other  directions 
in  which  we  may  likewise  look  for  employment 
for  oar  profession,  but  Russia,  if  I mistake  not, 
will  prove  a great  field  for  engineering  opera- 
tions. At  any  rate,  be  that  field  where  it  may, 
the  future  prospects  of  the  profession  are  very 
much  more  encouraging  than  they  were  a year 
ago,  so  that  we  commence  the  present  year  with 
renewed  hope.’’ 


THE  COSTS  OF  ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH, 
HERTFORD. 

A jrEETiXG  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Hert- 
ford, has  been  held  for  the  settlement  of  the 
costs  of  the  edifice.  Earl  Cowper  presided. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Longmore  read  a statement  of  sums 
received  and  paid  by  the  treasurer,  of  which  we- 
give  a summary.  Received  at  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  1,5031. 43. 7d. ; at  Messrs.  Sharpies 
& Co.’s  Bank,  1,5771. 128.— Total,  3,0801. 16s.  7d. 
Payments — To  Messrs.  Dove  & Brothers  (the 
contractors),  2,3501.  Otherpayments  (including 
189J.  83.  to  the  architect;  751.  12a.  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Works  ; and  94Z.  83.  for  taking  out  quan- 
tities), 481Z.  83.  7d.  Balance  in  hand,  249Z.  83. 
The  amount  of  promised  subscriptions  remaining 
unpaid  was  253Z.  lls.  6d. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  architect,  presented  a state- 
ment of  tho  expenses  incurred,  from  which- 
it  appeared  that  the  charges  on  contract 
and  for  extra  work,  “ ordered  from  time  to 
time,’’  were  3,7311.  iSs.  5d.;  Mr.  Kiddill’a  (for 
heating  apparatus),  80Z. ; and  Mr.  Schriveil’s 
(for  gaafitcings),  601 , making  3,874Z.  15a.  5d.  To 
this  must  be  added — architect’s  commission  at 
5 per  cent.,  193Z.  143.  9d. ; for  additional  ser- 
vices rendered,  71Z.  83. ; and  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, 20Z.,  making  285Z.  123.  9d.  for  the  archi- 
tect, aud  bringing  up  the  total  to  4,159Z.  I83.  2d. 
Adding  to  this  the  sum  of  75Z.  12s.  paid  to  the 
Clerk  of  Works,  the  gross  total  was  brought  to 
4,235Z.  lOa.  2d.  Of  this  sum,  2,S31Z.  83.  7d.  had 
been  paid  (as  shown  by  trea8urei'’s  statement), 
leaving  1,4-04Z.  Is.  7d.  unpaid. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Johnson  stated 
that  the  amount  of  the  builder’s  contract  was 
3,275Z.  There  was  an  extra  of  14Z.  128.  for  the 
foundation-stone,  182Z.  Ss.  8d.  for  additional 
foundations,  and  an  extra  sum  for  gas-piping  and 
gas  standards. 

The  extra  items  were  gone  over  and  mostly 
agreed  to,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  Earl 
Cowper  complimented  the  architect  on  the  way 
he  had  don©  his  work. 


THE  PRETENTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Sib, — I noted  with  some  degree  of  consternation  th® 
paragraphs  in  3'our  several  issues  relating  to  adnlterated 
malt  liquor,  and  also  tho  tbeorj  of  the  effects  of 
insanity  attributable  thereto.  The  question  I would  raise 
from  these  premises  is,  lirstly,  can  we  coulioe  it  to  malt 
liquor,  or  are  we  not  justilied  in  laying  the  scourge  of 
England— " brain  diseases" — to  the  alarqjiiig  adultera- 
tion of  the  whole  food  of  the  country  ? Scarcely  an  ai-ticle 
comes  to  our  table  representing  the  commodity  by  which 
it  is  called,  but  is  in  some  way  or  other  severally  adulte- 
rated, and  must,  I am  confident,  have  an  important 
influence  on  our  physical  career,  and  tend  in  some  way  to 
engender  insanity,  among  other  ailments.  To  this  axiom 
I would  therefore,  seoouQly,  ask,  what  is  the  remedy,  and 
how  to  abate  it?  I am  obliged  to  " W.  T.  S."  for  his 
suggestion  of  "withdrawing  the  licence”  of  licensed 
victuallers  who  are  found  transgressing  their  privilege, 
and  think,  were  it  enforced,  every  oiner  public-house 
would  be,  happily  for  the  community,  closed. 

But  why,  Bir,  could  not  licences  be  granted  to  every 
vendor  of  food  iu  a similar  manner,  and  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  licence  system  be  paid  to  medical  olOcera  of 
health  in  every  town,  borough,  andcounty  in  the  kingdom, 
who  should  be  called  upon  to  analyse  any  article  a pur- 
chaser may  reasonably  suspect  to  be  tampered  with,  and 
tho  penalty  be  commensurate  with  the  fraud  and  injury 
inflicted  by  the  ingredient  used  in  adulteration.  We  see 
oflicers  appointed  to  test  our  gas,  and  fine  the  company 
who  poisons  us  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  aud  carbonic 
acid;  we  hare  the  waters  of  the  metropolis  examined  in 
a similar  manner  and  reported  on  if  free  from  organio 
matter;  we  have  oar  sanitary  arrangements  attended  to  > 
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thus  caring  for  onr  purity  of  air,  lire,  and  water : then, 
why,  I repeat,  cannot  such  a scheme  as  I mention  be 
promoted  to  prevent  us  being  slowly  poisoned  by  99  per 
cent,  of  our  articles  of  consumption  P I am  fully  per- 
enaded,  if  tlie  legislatnre  adopted  such  n plan  we  should 
hear  of  no  more  *‘bo9ch'’  for  batter,  no  more  diseased 
meat  cheaiicully  rendered  usable  in  sausages,  no  more 
mahogany  sawilust  in  coffee,  no  more  of  the  thousand 
things  we  innocently  consume  daily,  to  our  physical  de- 
rangement, and  at  the  espense,  perhaps,  of  our  mental 
capacity.  W.  L.  G. 


AUBITRATION  AS  TO  GROUND  AT 
CROYDON. 

Mr.  Usder-ShisDiff  Abbott  has  hcld  a court  at  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  before  a special  jury,  to 
assess  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Hailway  Company, 
for  lands  required  to  be  taken  from  the  trustees  of  Kllis’s 
estate,  for  the  construclion  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex 
Junction  Line.  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  claimants,  having 
given  a history  of  the  Sussex  and  Surrey  Junction  Rail- 
way (now  proposed  to  bo  abandoned),  culled  Mr.  Robert 
William  Fuller,  who  deposed  that  he  was  an  auctioneer 
and  valuer,  having  considerable  experience  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  property  in  and  about  Croydon.  The 
quantity  of  land  altogether  taken  by  the  company  was 
3a.  Or.  31p.  ; of  this  3a.  3r.  16p.  was  building  land,  which 
he  estimated  to  be  worth  600?.  an  acre;  detached  resi- 
dence, with  garden  and  grounds  (2r.  16p.),  together  with 
the  reversion  of  7o?.  per  annum  on  the  expiration  of  a 
lease  in  1875,  he  bad  estimated  to  be  worth,  together, 
1,358?.  ; add  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  291?.  8a. ; 
and  60i'?  for  couseqmntial  damage  and  depreciation  in 


value.  The  figures,  as  worked  out,  would  be  as  follows  : — 

T'reehold  land,  at  fiJOi.  per  acre 111,66  6 5 0 

Detached  residence,  with  garden,  a*  65?.  per 
annum  to  end  of  lease,  with  subsequent 
reversion  of  75?.  pei  annum,  including  5 
per  cent,  interest 1.338  0 0 


±2, 91-1  5 0 

Add  30  per  cent,  for  compulsory  stile  391  8 0 

Consequential  damage  500  0 0 


±3,705  13  0 

Mr.  W.  J.  Blake,  an  auctioneer  end  valuer  of  thirty-five 
years’  standing  in  Croydon,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  value 
of  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  estimate  he 
had  made  thereupon  of  the  value  of  the  plot  in  question, 
the  total  of  which  amounted  to  3,071?.  For  the  railway 
company,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  and  Mr.  F. 
Vigers,  surveyors,  estimated  the  value  of  the  land  at 
Sj-loJ/.  The  jury  awarded  3,100?.  to  the  claimants. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Alci'andria  Foxmtain  Competition,  Glasgow. — 
Iq  thia  competition,  which  ia  for  a testimonial 
fountai  n to  be  erected  in  honoar  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Smollett,  of  Bonhill,  a design  by  Messrs. 
Adamson  & M'Leod,  architecta,  nnder  motto 
“Seven,”  has  been  selected  by  the  committee 
from  thirty-six  sent  in.  The  erection  of  the 
fountain  ia  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The 
style  ia  French  Gothic,  to  be  carried  onb  in 
durable  freestone  and  red  and  gray  granite. 

Kensington  IVorkhouse. — The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians met  on  Wtdnesday,  the  9th  inat.,  when 
they  selected  the  design  submitted  iu  competi- 
tion by  Mr.  Williams. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sir, — No  century  aince  the  Reformation  has 
Been  so  many  churchea  built  aa  the  present,  but 
as  we  are  living  in  practical,  businesslike,  and, 
wo  may  hope,  useful  times,  why  should  not  the 
plan  of  our  new  churchea  be  in  accordance  with 
our  present  form  of  worship,  instead  of  being 
built  after  the  pre-Reformation  type  of  parish 
church  ? We  meet  for  worship  as  one  congrega- 
tion, but  generally  nnder  four  separate  roofa, 
viz.,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  only  one  aisle,  and  in  very  small 
churches  with  perhaps  only  nave  and  chancel ; bnb 
what  would  be  thought  of  our  architecta  if  they 
were  to  build  any  other  kind  of  building  that 
was  intended  for  one  assembly,  “ say  a music- 
hall, ” with  even  one  row  of  pillars  down  the 
length  of  it?  Now,  perhaps,  my  argument  may 
be  met  by  the  difficulty  of  the  wide  span  of  roof 
in  Gothic  architecture,  but  this  ia  nob  an  insu- 
perable difficulty.  Take  Westminster  Hall  and 
King’s  College  Chapel  for  instance  ; besides,  the 
later  Gothic  lias  wider  and  less  pointed  roofs 
than  the  Early  Pointed,  which  our  architects  are 
so  fond  of  copying.  Moreover,  Gothic  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  at  all,  though  usual,  and 
perhaps  desirable. 

Since  our  railway  stations  have  become  com- 
mon, we  have  many  specimens  of  wide-spanning 
wooden  and  iron  roofa  of  light  and  somewhat 
elegant  appearance ; and  looking  at  it  aa  a matter 
of  expense,  though  the  roof  would  probably  be 
more,  the  atone  or  brick  work  and  foundations 
would  probably  be  leas.  Now,  perhaps,  some  of 
our  Churchmen  may  think  it  unorthodox  not  to 
have  a chancel,  but  this  may  be  obviated  by 


having  it  all  chancel,  having  the  seats  each  side, 
and  facing  one  another,  like  our  cathedral  choirs 
and  college  chapels,  or  there  might  be  some 
artificial  division  if  desirable ; but  if  wo  must 
have  a chancel  under  a separate  roof,  let  it  be  of 
the  same  width  as  the  church,  that  the  whole 
congregation  may  see  and  hear  the  clergyman 
when  at  the  communion-table;  for  under  the 
present  system  those  in  the  aisles,  “which  form 
nearly  half  the  entire  congregation,”  have  often 
some  difficnlty  in  doing  this.  As  a matter  of  use- 
fulness, we  might  take  example  from  Dissenting 
chapels,  however  incongruous  some  of  their 
Gothic-Grecian  fronts  may  appear. 

I am  aware  that  some  of  onr  modern  churches 
have  aisles  to  the  chancel,  and  perhaps  some 
may  consider  these  onr  models;  but  this  is  only 
dividing  them  into  six  compartments  instead  of 
four,  and  increasing  the  number  of  pillars,  and 
still  a great  number  in  the  aisles  are  unable  to 
see  the  clergyman  at  the  communion-table  or 
pulpit,  or  when  he  is  in  any  other  position. 

J.  H.  G. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — The  new  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
Within  has  been  opened.  The  site  is  in  the 
Abbey,  near  the  cathedral.  The  new  edifice 
has  been  built  of  red  freestone  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  the  great  object  of  the  de- 
signer having  evidently  been  to  make  it  as  simple 
as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  it 
harmonise  with  the  cathedral.  The  interior  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  other  churches  which  have 
recently  been  built  in  Carlisle,  inasmuch  aa  it 
has  no  chancel  arch  to  divide  the  chancel  from 
the  nave.  The  entire  length  of  the  church  from 
the  west  end  to  the  chancel  step  is  59  ft.,  and 
thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  apse  it  is  36  ft. 
more.  The  width  of  the  nave  between  the 
pilars  is  33  ft.,  and  that  is  also  the  height  of  the 
side  walls,  while  the  height  to  the  ridge  is  64  ft. 
There  are  two  aisles,  each  12  ft.  wide,  divided 
from  the  nave  by  three  arches  on  each  side, 
turned  with  red  and  white  stone  alternately,  and 
resting  upon  pillars  of  Kilkenny  marble.  The 
clearstory  is  lighted  with  sixteen  lights,  each 
about  7 ft.  in  height,  arranged  in  mullioned  win- 
dows in  doublets,  relieved  by  shafts  of  Irish 
green  marble  supporting  the  arches.  At  the 
west,  end  there  is  a four-light  window,  13  ft.  wide 
by  2-1  ft.  high,  filled  with  tracery  in  geometric 
Gothic  design.  There  is  a small  tracery  window 
at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  and  the  aisles  are  further 
lighted  by  small  plaiu  windows.  The  apse  is 
semicircular  in  form,  and  in  it  are  seven  windows 
with  tracery  heads,  the  finishing  of  the  interior 
being  shafts  of  Irish  green  marble.  The  reredos 
is  done  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  chocolate 
and  red  tiles  being  placed  alternately,  and  re- 
lieved by  bands  of  green  glazed  tiles.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  east  end,  however, — which,  by  the 
way,  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  south-east,  as  the 
church,  like  the  cathedral,  does  not  stand  directly 
east  or  west, — is  the  stained  glass  presented  by 
Mr.  Losb.  The  central  lancet  window  contains 
the  Ascension,  and  each  of  the  six  other  lights 
contains  two  subjects,  those  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  representing  incidents  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, chiefly  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Moses ; 
while  those  on  the  right  have  for  their  subjects 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  roof  of  the 
apse  is  hipped  and  ornamented  with  monograms 
and  floral  decorations.  A noteworthy  feature  of 
the  interior  is  its  inner  roof.  Several  feet  nnder- 
neath  the  timbers  of  the  roof  an  inner  ceiling 
of  elliptic  shape  has  been  constructed,  supported 
by  Gothic  ribs,  and  this  is  said  to  improve  the 
acoustics  of  the  church.  The  whole  of  the  wood 
fittiugs  are  of  Memel  varnished.  They  are 
designed  after  the  style  of  those  in  the  Temple 
Church  in  London.  Sittings  are  provided  alto- 
gether for  593  persons.  The  chancel  has 
encaustic  tiles  on  the  floor.  Behind  the  pulpit, 
and  adjoining  the  vestry,  the  organ,  built  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Davidson,  has  been  placed,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Losh ; whilst  in  tie  opposite 
corner,  seats  are  placed  for  the  accommodation 
of  Sonday-school  children.  The  church  is  heated 
by  Hayden’s  patent  hot-air  apparatus.  There 
are  ninety-four  gas  jets  placed  round  the  top  of 
the  reredos,  and  a row  of  twenty-four  jets  runs 
reuud  the  capital  of  each  of  the  pillars  of  the 
nave.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  6,0001.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  work,  at  -1,8281.,  was 
Mr.  George  Black,  of  Carlisle,  joiner,  who  sub- 
let thestonswork  to  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Armstrong, 
builders  : the  plumber  was  Mr.  Richard  John- 
stone, of  Carlisle;  the  slater,  Mr.  Norman; 


Messrs.  Slee  & Morgan  were  the  glaziers  for  the 
contract  work;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett  sup- 
plied the  Anglesea  and  Irish  green  marble 
columns.  Mr.  Christian  was  the  architect. 


The  Second  Course  of  Orthographic  Projection: 
heirtg  a Continuation  of  the  New  Nethod  of 
Teaching  the  Science  of  Mechanical  and 
Kngineei'ing  Drawing ; with  some  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  the  Pro- 
jection of  Shadows,  Principles  of  Shading, 
and  Drawing  from  Machinery.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  By  Williaii  Binns,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.  London  : E.  &F.  N.  Spon,  Charing- 
cross.  1869. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  Mr.  Binns  has 
supplemented  his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Crtho- 
graphic  Projection  with  a second  volume,  in 
which  he  has  compressed  the  pith  of  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  the  late  College  for  Civil 
Engineers,  Putney,  and  at  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  Kensington.  In  this  second 
coarse  of  Orthographic  Projection,  he  has  pro- 
pounded the  importance  of  establishing  a uniform 
system  for  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
and  having  compared  the  various  methods  now 
in  use,  and  slightly  altered  that  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  among  them,  he  hopes  his  im- 
provement will  be  recognised  and  universally 
adopted,  so  that  for  the  future  there  may  be  but 
one  form.  As  matters  now  stand  in  thia  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering,  two  wheels  of 
any  given  pitch  obtained  from  different  makers 
will  not  work  together,  because  every  maker  has 
a formula  of  bis  own  for  the  shape  of  the  teeth, 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  best,  but  which,  as 
we  have  remarked,  prevents  his  wheels  from 
working  with  those  obtained  from  any  other 
firm.  After  describing  the  methods  pursued  by 
various  engineers,  including  that  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  odontograph,  he  lays  down  a plan, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  present  diversity  of  rules  might 
be  done  away  with.  He  proposes, — 

“1.  That  there  Bball  boa  conerating  circle  lor  every 
pitch,  and  that  the  pitch  be  stamped  or  otherwise  marked 
on  each  ' ecriber,'  or  generating  circle. 

2.  That  the  diameter  of  each  generating  circle  be  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  least  wheel  of  the  set. 

3.  That  tbe  number  of  teetti  assigned  to  the  least  wheel 
be  fourteen  for  aU  sets  of  wheels  fur  mill  gearing.” 

The  proposal  of  a universal  epicycloidal  system 
has  been  made  before  now,  but  from  the  fact  of 
a want  of  sufficiently  definite  terms  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  diameter  of  the  scriber,  for  in- 
stance, was  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  maker. 
Mr.  B inns’s  more  precisely  stated  proposal  is 
likely  to  be  useful.  French  and  American  engi- 
neering has  been  laid  under  tribute  by  the 
author,  and  be  incidentally  mentions  facts  that 
may  be  serviceable.  In  describing  bearings  for 
shafts,  wo  may  note,  he  says,  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin  is  the  composition  most  in  use,  though 
compounds  of  tin  and  zinc,  with  a little  copper, 
have  been  employed,  as  well  as  pure  tin;  but 
this  last  has  the  disadvantage  of  flattening  out 
under  pressure,  unless  confined  by  a flange  or 
ledge  of  harder  metal,  in  a manner  patented  in 
1843,  from  an  American  plan,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Babbitt,  of  New  York.  Again,  he  records 
that  Mr.  Penn  has  employed  liguum-vitro  for  the 
bearings  of  screw  propellers,  with  a plentiful 
lubrication  of  cold  water,  with  very  satisfactory 
results ; and  similar  scraps  of  information  are 
frequently  dropped  by  the  way.  The  chief  con- 
tents of  this  second  course,  however,  consist  of 
instruction  in  such  matters  aa  toothed  wheels 
and  their  pitch,  spur  wheels  and  their  delinea- 
tion, mortise  and  other  wheels;  the  cycloid, 
epicycloid,  bypocycloid,  and  involute;  spur, 
bevel,  skew,  and  other  gearing ; eccentrics, 
weigh  shafts,  cams,  heart-wheels,  wipers,  tap- 
pets, and  ratchet-wheels;  couplings,  plnmmer- 
blocks,  pulleys;  and  similar  details,  without  a 
knowledge  ot  which  all  the  art  of  the  engineer 
would  be  as  nought.  When  these  are  fully  ex- 
plained and  described,  the  projections  of  shadows 
are  treated  at  length  and  with  luminosity;  and 
then  the  work  concludes  with  two  chapters, 
with  which  it  might  as  well  have  been  com- 
menced ; the  first  being  on  shading  and  colours, 
and  the  second  containing  directions  how  to 
draw  from  the  machine  and  copy  drawings.  To 
those  in  want  of  plain  instructions  on  ortho- 
grapliio  projection,  we  commend  the  work,  geue- 
rally.  The  author,  we  perceive,  particularly 
recommends  to  pattern-makers  the  section  of  it 
we  first  mentioned. 
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First  Teachings  about  the  Earth;  its  Lands  and 
11  aters  ; its  Countries  and  States  : a Beginning 
for  Children,  M.  Ogle.  London:  Simp- 
kio,  ilarsiiall,  & Co.  Dorking  : Clark. 

The  useful  lady  who  is  the  author  of  thisvolnme 
says,  with  much  troth,  in  her  brief  preface  : — 

“ The  child  to  whom  that  weary  collection  of 
names  and  sonuds  in  ordinary  political  geography 
is  distaslefal  and  meaningless,  becomes  at  once 
interested  and  pleased  when  taught  about  the 
earth  as  a whole ; as  a planet  spinning  on 
its  axis,  with  its  bulging  tide-waves,  its  fire- 
spitting  craters,  its  blue  atmosphere,  its  cloud 
vapours,  its  mountain  chains,  and  its  coral 
islands.” 

Then  it  is  that  the  child  becomes  interested  in 
the  earth  and  its  people,  its  nations,  its  capitals, 
and  towns,  and  its  political  histories ; and  so 
prepared  for  that  dry  political  geography  with 
which  children  are  usually  forced  to  begin, 
whether  they  like  it  or  are  interested  in  it  or 
not. 

It  is  well  such  a volume  as  this  shonld  not 
only  be  simple  and  clear,  and  it  is  so  ; but  there 
should  be  no  obscurity  such  as  this,  for  ex- 
ample : — “ Tulip  trees — trees  which  produce  the 
red  dye,  ‘ cochineal.’  ” As  most  people  know, 
cochineal  is  an  insect,  and  not  an  exudation,  or 
an  extract,  from  a tree,  as  this  quotation  might 
lead  children  to  suppose. 

In  general,  however,  the  matter  is  both  accu- 
rats  and  simple.  It  is  divided  into  lessons,  and 
to  each  lesson  is  appended  a list  of  questions, 
with  the  answers  briefly  stated. 


VARIORUil. 

Mr.  Tisibs's  Tear  Book  of  Facts  in  Science 
and  Art,  which  we  always  look  through  with 
epeciul  interest,  has  been  issued  for  the  past 
year.  The  portrait  on  this  occasion  is  one  of 
Mr.  Reed,  C.B.,  the  chief  constructor  of  the  navy, 
and,  as  usual,  there  is  a memoir  along  with  the 
portrait.  The  volume  contains  the  usual  amount 
of  varied  information  as  a yearly  record  of  pro- 
gress in  discovery  and  of  improvements  in  science 
and  art. 


Complaints  of  Scarcity  of  Employment 

come  from  the  Northern  United  States,  where 
there  is  “ a glut  in  the  labour  market.”  It  is 
said  there  are  at  least  50,000  workmen  in 
New  York  out  of  employment;  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  calculates  that  there  are  at  any  rate 
from  15,000  to  20,000  in  the  same  condition  in 
that  great  hive  of  the  West.  The  same  thing  is 
said  to  be  true  of  all  the  towns  and  many  of  the 
rnrnl  districts  all  along  the  Northern  States.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  repre- 
sents that  there  are  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
York  State  alone  at  least  100,000  persons  unem- 
ployed.  That  jonrnal  advises  that  they  should 
go  to  the  far  West;  but  the  Chicago  Tribune 
points  to  the  South  as  the  great  outlet  for  surplus 
labour.  The  Toronto  Globe,  recommending  the 
North,  says  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
farming  population,  even  of  the  Western 
(United)  States,  is  far  from  being  what  could  be 
deeired,  but  that  there  never  was  in  Ontario  a 
better  prospect  of  ample  employment  than  in 
the  coming  spring  and  summer,  though  the  sup- 
ply of  work  is  comparatively  limited  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  and  the  Star,  speaking  of  the  work- 
women, give  painful  instances  of  the  hardships 
caused  by  scarcity  of  employment,  or  inadequate 
wages,  amongst  women. 

The  Cest  of  the  Eeavesden  and  Caterbam 
Asylums. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
polican  Asylum  District  Board,  a letter  was  read 
from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which,  referring  to  a 
previous  letter  of  the  manager,  said  the  Board 
could  not  “ share  the  satisfaction  ” of  the 
managers  with  regard  to  the  near  completion  of 
the  Leavesden  and  Caterbam  Asylums,  inasmuch 
as  the  original  estimates  had  been  exceeded  by 
nearly  6 per  cent.  A resolntion  was  passed  re- 
minding the  Poor  Law  Board  that  the  original 
estimates  were  only  approximate,  and  that  there 
was  cause  for  satisfaction  to  the  managers  when 
they  found  that  their  rough  estimate  of  257,0001. 
for  the  two  asylums,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  would  only  be  exceeded  by  15,0001.,  the 
actual  cost  being  272,0001. ; and  they  held  that 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  instances  of  build- 
ings of  a similar  magnitude  being  completed  for 
a sum  so  closely  approaching  the  original  esti- 
mates. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Hornsey  Drainage. — At  a special 
meeting  convened  to  consider  the  schemes  sub- 
mitted for  draining  the  Ilornsey  and  Crouch 
End  district,  Col.  Jeakes,  the  chairman,  stated 
that  three  engineers  of  eminence  had  been  con- 
sulted, each  of  whom  was  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  he  submitted.  The  plans  were 
almost  identical,  the  difterence  being,  that 
Mr.  Latham  would  allow  storm-water  to  flow 
with  the  sewage,  whilst  the  others  would  pro- 
vide a separate  set  of  drains.  He  thought  they 
shonld  judge  each  plan  irrespective  of  land  for 
irrigation,  as  it  was  possible  that  some  chemical 
process  might  be  devised  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage,  whereby  they  would  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  purchasing  land.  Mr. 
Latham’s  estimate  was  28,350i.,  irrespective  of 
compensation;  Mr.  Measou’s,  43,427i. ; and 
Mr.  Shield’s,  including  compensation  (17,0001), 
44,236J.  Their  surveyor  had  taken  out  the 
quantities,  and  calculated  Mr.  Latham’s  at 
I 47,04iZ. ; Mr.  Meason's,  at  46,05GZ. ; and  Mr. 

I Shield’s,  at  53,383Z.  In  Mr.  Latham’s  plan  it 
I was  proposed  to  drain  Stroud  Green  by  a sewer, 

! 42  ft.  deep,  for  two  miles  ; and  in  Mr.  Meason’s 
there  was  to  be  an  embankment  to  carry  the 
I sewer  through  the  Campsbourne  estate.  A dis- 
I enssion  ensued,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that 
I from  the  knowledge  their  surveyor  had  of  the 
: district,  he  should  draw  up  a report  for  the 
I guidance  of  the  Board. 

I The  British  Archaeological  Society  of 
Rome. — This  society  has  begun  the  season  with 
vigour.  The  weekly  meetings  are  well  attended. 

I Last  week  the  excursion  was  to  the  tombs  on 
the  Latin  Way  and  the  remains  of  the  Church  of 
Sb.  Stephen.  The  frescoes  and  stucco  ornaments 
of  the  first  century  in  the  tombs  were  much 
admired,  and  the  remains  of  the  early  church 
were  considered  interesting;  but  great  surprise 
was  expressed  that  a society  of  gentlemen  or 
ladies  should  be  obliged  to  creep  through  a hole 
to  see  them,  merely  because  the  authorities  have 
walled  up  the  doorway  in  the  modern  walls  built 
by  the  Pope  to  perserve  the  rnina.  Ou  the  22nd 
of  January,  the  excursion  was  to  the  Thermm  of 
Caracalla,  where  Mr.  Wood,  the  secretary,  re- 
peated on  the  spot  Visconti’s  lecture,  which  he 
had  read  the  night  before  at  the  meeting.  The 
society  then  went  to  see  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers, to  whioh  the  entrance  is  from  an  adjoining 
vineyard  behind  the  Thermm — the  proprietor  of 
which  was  very  obliging,  and  ready  to  show  any- 
thing. There  is  no  plan  to  be  had  of  these  in- 
teresting sub-structures.  One  corridor  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  Thermm,  and  is  probably 
10  or  12  yards  high,  bnt  it  is  so  much  filled  up 
with  earth  that  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany.— A meeting  of  the  shareholders,  of  this 
company  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Monday.  The  report,  which  recommended  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  leaving 
2,2841.  to  be  carried  forward,  was  taken  as  read. 
The  chairman,  Sir  S.  Waterlow,  in  moving  that 
it  be  received  and  adopted,  said  that  the  amount 
received  from  the  tenants  in  the  shape  of  rentwas 
very  satisfactory,  considering  the  great  depres- 
sion of  trade.  He  had  no  doubt  still  more 
satisfactory  results  would  be  shown  if  trade 
revived.  The  shareholders  had  not  gone  into  the 
matter  with  the  view  of  making  largo  profits  ; 
their  object,  rather,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  in  the  me- 
tropolis could  be  reconstructed  on  a plan  which 
would  yield  a fair  and  reasonable  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  The  working  of  this  company 
showed  that  that  could  be  done,  and  Mr.  Allan, 
who  had  erected  most  of  their  dwellings,  was  so 
satisfied  of  their  progress  that  he  had  under- 
taken a similar  work  on  his  own  account  as  a 
building  speculation.  He  had  already  erected 
one  block  of  buildings,  and  bad  commenced  the 
erection  of  other  four  blocks.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted, 

The  Brighton  Sanitary  Association. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  has  been 
held  in  the  Committee-room  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  The  committee’s  tenth  annual  report 
stated  that  much  useful  work  had  been  effected 
daring  the  year.  The  agents  of  the  society  bad 
diligently  exerted  themselves  in  the  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties  ; and  it  was  evident  that, 
through  their  influence,  a great  improvement  was 
manifested  in  the  general  cleanliness  of  the 
bouses,  as  well  as  in  the  occupiers  of  them,  in 
the  districts  which  have  come  under  their  in- 
spection. 
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Tbe  South  Staffordshire  Industrial  and 
Floe  Arts  Bxhihition. — At  the  concluding 
meeting  of  the  committee  who  successfully  car- 
ried out  this  exhibition  held  in  Wolverhampton 
last  summer,  the  statement  of  accounts  was 
presented,  the  surplus  appropriated,  and  the 
committee  dissolved  upon  the  termination  of  their 
labours.  The  net  profit  is  875Z.  The  exhibition 
was  visited  by  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of 
people,  and  of  these  at  least  75,000  were  work- 
ing men.  A scheme  was  laid  before  the  meeting 
for  spending  the  balance,  and  securing  1,OOOZ.  of 
Government  money  to  establisb  a central  art 
and  science  school  for  Wolverhampton  and  the 
district.  The  exhibition  was  projected  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  the  Wolverhampton  School  of 
Art  and  the  South  Staffordshire  Educational 
Association ; and  at  the  meeting  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle  explained  the  outline  of  a plan  in  which 
the  two  institutions  propose  to  co-operate  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  It  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  proposal  that  about  700Z. 
should  bo  subscribed  by  the  public,  and  an  appeal 
is  to  be  made,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Committee,  to  the  guarantors  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
others,  for  this  sura,  which  is  considered  sufficient 
to  found  a self-supporting  school  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  art  and  of  science  in  two  important 
branches,  in  this  populous  locality. 

Decture  on  Futtenham. — The  Rev.  Charles 
Kerry,  curate  of  the  parish,  has  read  an  inte- 
resting paper,  in  the  school-room,  on  “ The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Futtenham.”  The 
rector,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Dnekworth,  took  the 
chair.  The  room  was  densely  crowded,  and 
the  audience  were  much  interested  and  grati- 
fied with  the  essay,  which  was  illustrated 
throughout  with  humorous  stories  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  old  folks  of  Futtenham.  The 
lecturer  exhibited  the  British  and  Roman  relics 
discovered  in  the  pariah  within  the  last  few 
months,  whilst  other  interesting  objects  less 
portable  wore  illustrated  by  large  ink  drawings, 
which  added  to  the  general  interest.  The 
address  contained  much  of  value  and  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  Surrey  arohmology. 
The  lecturer  thus  spoke  of  the  name  Futtenham. 
The  word  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  signifies  the 
” Home  of  Pits.”  ” Patten,”  or  ” pitten,”  is 
descriptive  of  the  home,  and  refers  to  some  kind 
of  home  whioh  appeared  at  least  remarkable  to 
the  Saxons.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Britons 
usually  scooped  pits  iu  the  grouuds  for  their 
habitations,  roofing  them  with  a conical  erection 
of  branches  or  reeds. 

Reduced  Postage  for  Printed  IWatter. — 

Printed  matter  abroad  is  carried  at  much  lower 
rates  than  in  this  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  community.  Circulars,  newspapers,  and 
books,  and  even  small  parcels,  are  transmitted 
by  the  post  in  foreign  countries  at  rates  which 
should  put  Englishmen  to  shame.  The  Govern- 
ment, last  Session,  expressed  itself  favourable  to 
a reduction  of  the  rates,  and  the  Post-office 
officials,  it  is  well  known,  are  quite  ready  to 
undertake  tbe  service.  In  the  multitude  of  other 
pressing  duties  it  may  be  overlooked,  and  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London  have 
therefore  appointed  a committee  to  take  steps 
for  urging  upon  the  Cabinet  the  great  import- 
ance to  all  classes  of  reducing  the  postage  on 
printed  matter  to  one  halfpenny  instead  of  a 
penny,  as  at  present,  for  every  four  ounces  weight. 
All  classes  should  give  their  support  and  inlla- 
ence  on  behalf  of  this  committee. 

IVIusic. — On  Wednesday,  at  the  hospitable 
residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  F.S. A.,  a cantata, 
called  “The  Silver  Wedding,”  the  words  selected 
and  the  music  composed  by  Mr.  William  Lauber, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  a number  of 
zealous  and  well-trained  amateurs.  It  is  a 
bright  and  sparkling  work,  and  should  obtain 
for  the  composer  more  attention  from  the  music 
publishers  than  he,  although  by  no  means  un- 
known, has  yet  received.  The  opening  chorus, 
“ Hail,  happy  day,  with  three-fold  blessing 
crowned,”  the  ballad,  “ The  Sun  in  his  glory  and 
splendour,”  and  the  part-song,  “ May  guardian 
saints  your  path  attend,”  especially  pleased  the 
audience.  The  last-named  is  worth  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  for  his  choir.  Pope,  Gold- 
smith,  Mathew  Bishop,  and  others,  supply 
charming  words. 

Bucklngbiam  Palace. — A number  of  work- 
men are  engaged  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
painting  and  decorating  the  interior.  The  de- 
corations and  improvements  will  coat  about 
G,000Z. 
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Sale  of  the  Bemidoff  Art  Gallery, — The 

most  magnificent  private  gallery  of  works  of 
art  in  Europe  ia  about  to  come  to  the  hammer, 
and  is  expected  to  realise  more  than  half  a 
million  of  money.  The  DemidofF  Gallery,  in 
the  Villa  of  San  Donato,  at  Florence,  has  been 
stripped  of  its  treasures,  which  are  to  be  sold 
in  Paris  during  the  present  month  and  the  next. 
The  walla  left  vacant,  however,  are  again  covered 
with  pictures,  which  had  been  hidden  away  in  the 
lumber-rooms  of  the  palace.  This  splendid  col- 
lection is  rich  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient 
masterpieces,  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools.  There  are  also  marbles, 
porcelain,  enamels,  ivories,  bronzes,  jewelry, 
arms,  tapestry,  and  indeed  works  of  art  of  every 
description.  The  first  day  of  the  sale  is  the  2l3t 
of  the  present  month. 

The  Sanitary  Movement  in  Turkey. — 

A sanitary  reform  of  great  importance  te  every 
town  in  the  Turkish  empire  has  just  been 
decreed.  A Hygienic  Council,  attached  to  the 
Turkish  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  has  been 
created,  with  the  function  of  improving  the 
drainage,  enforcing  proper  street  soavengeriog, 
and  generally  applying  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  public  cleanliness  both  in  the  capital 
and  throughont  the  provinces.  Its  further  duty 
will  be  to  improve  existing  civilian  hospitals  and 
establish  new  ones  where  needed.  The  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the  new 
board  will  be  regularly  salaried,  but  its  members 
will  only  receive  an  attendance  fee  of  a lira  each 
sitting. 

Another  Kfew  Bye. — The  aniline  dyes,  it 
seems,  have  now  a rival  which  not  only  vies 
with  them  in  brilliancy  and  variety,  but  is 
of  a less  fleeting  or  more  fixing  character.  The 
new  colouring  matter,  according  to  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  is  a purely  vegetable  extract, 
the  plant  from  which  it  ia  obtained  being  im- 
ported  from  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  and 
also  from  the  West  Indies.  The  colouring  matter 
is  variously  treated,  according  to  the  colours 
required  and  the  dyes  to  be  prepared  from  it. 
The  process  of  production  is  carried  on  with 
machinery  of  a special  character,  which  has 
been  designed  by  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Walker 
& Co.,  for  this  manufacture. 

Gatcuhead  Kew  Town-hall. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Town-hall  Committee  Mr. 
Muschamp  moved,  “ That  the  bestthanks  of  the 
council  be  given  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  architect, 
and  to  Mr.  Bulman,  the  contractor,  for  the 
highly  satisfactory  way  in  which  they  have 
carried  out  their  contracts.”  Aid.  Bigger 
seconded  the  motion.  The  Mayor  said  there 
could  only  be  one  opinion  about  the  resolution, 
for  it  was  somewhat  strange  to  hear  tell  of  a 
building  costing  12,0001.  completed  without 
one  shilling  for  extras.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  architect,  being  present, 
the  Mayor  tendered  him  the  thanks  of  the 
council  for  the  ability  he  had  displayed. 

Music  in  Cathedrals.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Worcester  Cathedral  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, the  remarkable  offer  was  made  by  the 
Earl  Dudley  to  give  10,0001.  for  completing  the 
restoration  of  the  choir  of  Worcester  Cathedral, 
at  present  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  upon 
condition  that  the  cathedral  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  celebration  of  religious  worship, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  musical ! 
festivals  of  the  ” three  choirs.”  Of  course  the 
matter  I'ests  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  answer  is  to  be  given  in  April. 

Waterworks,  Ac.,  for  Baden. — In  order  to 
provide  Baden,  in  Suabia,  with  a sufficient  fund  to 
carry  out  improvements  when  it  hasbeen  deprived 
of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  revenue,  the 
gaming  tables,  which  are  to  be  suppressed  in 
1872,  the  rent  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
tables  has  been  raised,  for  1871  and  1872,  from 
300,000  florins  a year  to  500,000  florins.  Besides 
this,  he  has  undertaken  to  expend  200,000  florins 
in  the  two  years  on  improvements,  such  as  water- 
works and  the  construction  of  hothouses. 

The  Oxford  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Euskin  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  on  the  8th,  when  the 
edifice  was  filled  with  a large  audience.  The 
special  subjects  of  the  several  lectures  of  the 
professor  will  be:— (1)  February  15ch,  “The 
Relation  of  Art  to  Religion;”  (2)  February  22ad, 
“ The  Relation  of  Art  to  Morals  (3)  March  1st, 
“The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use;”  (4)  March  8tb, 
“Line;”  (5)  March  15th,  “Light;”  (6)  March 
22Dd,  “ Colour.” 


Brentwood.  — The  chapel  in  High-street, 
which  will  shortly,  we  understand,  bo  palled 
down,  appears  to  have  formerly  received  a con. 
siderable  amount  of  attention  in  respect  to  its 
internal  embellishment.  Several  gentlemen  were 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  building,  when  one  of 
them  accidentally  discovered  a painting.  It  is 
situated  on  the  wall  close  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  upon  further  removiug  the  plaster  by  which 
it  was  covered,  the  nearly  complete  figure  of  an 
archbishop,  wearing  his  mitre,  was  brought  to 
light.  Looking  at  the  period  at  which  the  chapel 
was  built,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  dedicated  to 
Sir  Thomas-it-Becket,  it  is  thought  probable  that 
this  is  a representation  of  him,  and  that  it  was 
executed  several  hundred  years  ago.  Further, 
bat  less  interesting,  paintings  have  been  dis- 
covered contiguous  to  this. 

Iforthern  Arcbltectural  Students’  So- 
ciety.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  just.,  in  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society’s  committee-room,  New- 
castle, the  use  of  v/hich  fur  the  purposes  of 
meeting  has  been  granted  to  the  students.  The 
hon.  sec.  (Mr.  Joseph  0.swald)  read  the  minutes 
of  the  precediug  meeting,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a motion  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  had  been  . 
rejected.  Mr.  W.  Badlingtou  then  read  a paper 
upon  “ Landscape  Gardening,”  which  formed  the 
theme  of  a disonssiou,  in  wliich  many  of  the 
members  took  part. 

Fir  from  British  America. — We  have 
received  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Roberts,  of  Rood-lane, 
some  specimens  of  stained  and  polished  fir,  im- 
ported  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
The  wood  has  a very  fine  vein,  is  suitable  for 
cabinet-work,  is  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
and  free  from  knots.  The  usual  weight  of  the 
wood  is  about  37i  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  when 
artificially  dried  by  the  desiccating  process, 
about  34J  lb.  The  unstained  specimens  are 
particularly  beautiful. 

Bequest  to  a Town.— The  Chevalier  de 
Strassern,  who  recently  died  at  Baden,  in 
Austria,  has  left  to  that  town  his  fortune,  which 
consists  of  a sum  of  210,000  florins  (2  fr.  50  c. 
each),  and  a splendid  residence  surrounded  with 
an  immense  park.  The  only  'condition  he  im- 
poses is  that  the  capital  of  the  money  shall  re- 
main intact,  and  that  the  interest  shall  be 
employed  for  ever  in  the  embellishments  of  the 
locality. 

Timber  Measure. — At  a meeting  of  persons 
connected  with  the  timber  trade  of  Liverpool, 
held  on  Monday — Mr.  E.  Chaloner  in  the  chair — 
it  was  resolved  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  sub- 
stitution of  calliper  or  any  foreign  or  invoice 
measure,  or  of  any  other  measure,  in  lieuofthat 
known  as  the  “ sale  measure  of  the  port.”  There 
was  a large  attendance  ; and  only  one  gentleman 
dissented  from  the  resolution. 

Bristol  Cathedral. — The  present  Mayor  of 
Bristol  has  offered  to  build  (at  his  own  coat)  the 
north  porch  designed  for  the  new  nave  by  Mr. 
Street.  This  donation  (equivalent,  it  is  thought, 
to  1,200Z.)  ia  made  to  depend  on  the  condition 
that  600J.  be  at  once  raised  in  special  donations 
(without  trespassing  on  the  general  fund)  to 
carry  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  to  meet  the 
porch. 

Temperature  of  the  Barth. — In  a 'p^^per 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  Mr.  Hull  records 
the  temperature  of  the  strata  through  which  the 
shaft  of  a coal-mine  was  sunk  near  Wigan.  It  is 
nearly  half  a mile  deep,  and  penetrates  the  globe 
farther  than  any  other  mine.  The  temperature 
of  the  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  as  stated 
iu  Mr.  Hull’s  paper,  is  ninoty-three  degrees  and 
a half! 

Schools  at  Middlesbrough.  — The  new 
British  schools  erected  at  Middlesbrough,  at 
the  sole  cast  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  of  Darlington, 
were  formally  presented  to  the  trustees,  on 
behalf  of  the  town,  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pease,  last 
week.  The  new  buildings,  which  have  coat 
4,500Z.,  will  accommodate  700  scholars. 

Xiondon  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — The  ordinary  evening  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next,  at  University  College, 
Gower-street,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  entitled,  “ Bir  William  Harper, 
Mayor,  1561.” 

Progress  of  Steam  in  Agriculture. — A 

steam  plough  company  is  to  be  started  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  Upwards  of  1,5001. 
have  already  been  subscribed. 


On  Xtocal  Taxation. — The  Local  Taxation 
Committee,  of  which  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  barfc., 
M.P.,  is  chairman,  have  awarded  the  prize  of 
50Z.,  which  they  offered  for  the  beat  essay  on 
the  present  system  of  local  taxation,  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gardner,  B.A.,  of  Devonport. 

Fall  of  a Chapel  Wall. — A portion  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  new  chapel  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Mount  Tabor  New  Con- 
nexion Chapel  at  Fenton  has  fallen.  Fortunately, 
no  one  was  near  enough  at  the  time  to  be  injured 
by  the  bricks  which  fell.  The  damage  is  said  to 
have  been  about  50Z. 


The  Xtaw  Courts. — Workmen  have  com- 
menced the  demolition  of  several  houses  in 
Fleet-street,  the  ground  on  which  they  are  built 
, being  required,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  new 
! law  courts. 

I Wem  Church. — Wem  Parish  Church  has 
just  been  heated  with  a hot-water  apparatus  by 
I Messrs.  Evans  & Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  at  a 
cost  of  125Z.  The  length  of  the  church  is  72  ft., 
I width  •1'5  ft.,  and  height  26  ft. 


TENDERS. 

For  two  louses,  with  stable,  &c.,  Sherwood-street,  Not- 
tinKham,  for  Mr.  J.  S-  Butler.  Mr.  John  Colljer,  archi. 
teot.  Quantities  sunnlied : — 

Nickers  

Johnson 

Slim 

Bown  

Sedgwick  

Bell  &,  Son 

Messom 

Wool  & Slight 

Jelij  

Attenborrow 

WbeatcrofC  

Andrews 

Rnshworlh 

Shepperaon  (accepted) 


£997  0 0 
899  10  0 
681  0 0 
870  0 0 
830  0 0 
829  0 0 
823  0 0 
BIS  0 0 
817  0 0 
804  0 0 
799  0 0 
735  0 0 
764  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dormitories,  &c.,  at  Lejionstone, 
for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-grocn.  Mr, 
W*.  Muudv,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Whitford&Co £2,930  0 0 


Mai 

Crockett 

King  & Sons 

Holmes  

Lee  & Co 

Braby  & Co 

Morowood 

Capps  & Kitso  . 
Kent 


2.800  0 0 
2,789  0 0 
2,782  0 0 
2,750  0 0 
2,647  0 0 
. 695  0 0 
2,562  0 0 
1,856  0 


For  rebuilding  two  bouses, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Shove  : — 

Hunt  & Sou 

Neal 

Beckett  

Barley 

Baughen 

Blake  

Jackson 

Harrison  & Edwards  .... 

Warr  

Steuteford  

Lambej  & Co 

George  

Banks 

Shirley  & Horn  

Munday 


Churcb-street,  Greenwich, 

£830  0 0 1 

7.-'7  16  0 

697  0 0 

682  0 0 

629  0 0 

695  0 0 

695  0 0 

687  0 0 
575  0 0 
505  0 0 
663  0 0 
559  0 0 

475  0 0 

468  0 0 

460  0 0 

•liC  0 0 ! 


For  paving  and  fencing  pathways  of  Walthaiu  Holy 
Cross  Parish  Churchyard.  Mr.  Charles  Chapman,  archi- 
tect : — 


Cole 

L.  Lee 

Smart 

Uanebret  ' 

Gardner 

Bird 

W.  Lee  

Ratty  

Turner  

Patman  

Bentley  (accepted); 


£4.52  10  0 
380  10  0 
345  12  0 
345  6 0 
334  10  0 
329  0 0 
820  0 0 
290  0 0 
290  0 0 
273  0 0 
372  10  0 


For  taking  do'vn  old  buildings  and  building  four 
houses  at  Leathei-liead.  Mr.  Dibbla,  architect 

Walker  £1,905  9 0 

Putney 3,599  2 0 

EambJin 1,420  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  4c., 
South-street,  Dorking,  for  Mr.  Raudall.  Mr.  Dibble, 


architect 

House  and  Shop.  Warehouse. 

Putney  £698  0 0 ...  — 

Johnson 498  15  0 ...  £61  13  0 

TsylorA  Clear 470  0 0 ...  53  0 0 

Lynn  4 Dudley  ...  465  0 0 ...  49  0 0 

Hamblin 430  0 0 ...  46  0 0 


For  new  infirmary  and  casual  wards,  to  be  erected  at 
the  union  workhouse,  EicUtnond,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Brower 
4 Sod,  architects  : — 


Gammon 

£3,697 

3,597 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,250 

0 

0 

Sale  

3,237 

0 

0 

Sweet  

3,200 

0 

0 

Gascoynes  

3.190 

0 

0 

Avis 

3,148 

0 

0 

Adamson  4 Sons 

3,095 

0 

0 

Dove 

3,075 

0 

0 

Carless 

3,061 

0 

0 

Wsnley  4 Co 

2,956 

0 

0 

Wigmore  (accepted)  

2,759 

0 

0 
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For  detached  residence,  No. 2 on  the 
Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr.  Charles  Ratley, 
titles  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Blackwell 
Residence, 

Parker £1,824  0 0 , 

Woodward 1,764  0 0 

Snowden 1,767  0 0 , 

Wright,  Bros.  ...  1,750  0 0 , 

Peskett  &,  Taylor  1,7‘15  0 0 

Garrett  1,676  0 0 

Garrud  1.030  0 0 

Hearle 1,C13  0 0 

Hunt  1,659  0 0 


Tew  Bank  Estate, 
architect.  Quaa* 
& F.  Rutley 
SulFolk  Facings 
Extra. 

..,£30  0 0 
...  18  0 0 
...  62  0 0 
,..  35  0 0 


30  0 0 


For  erecting  two  cottages  at  Wimbledon,  for  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer.  Messrs.  Beeston,  Son,  & 
Brereton,  architects:— 

Parsons  & Co £1,183  0 0 

Bracber  & Son 1,125  0 0 

Easton  Brothers  1,074  0 0 

.Adamson  & Sons 997  0 0 

Wigmore  . 980  0 0 

AtIs  & Co.’ 989  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.—W.  D.— W.  H.— T.  8.-C.  H.  W.-F.  M.-J»ek  Plane.-I.  B.— 
W.  L.  O.— R.  T--J.  A.  A.— W.  W.-C.  B.  V.-PiogrBia-T  8.- 
D.-A.  H.-J.  E.— Boar.— A.  & HcL.-H.  P.-J.  H.  Q— T.I.D.— 
H.  F.-H.  E.  M.— B.  F.  8.— A.  H-0.  4 8.- F.  J.  D.-C.  F.-W.  H.B. 
-J.  E.  P.-P.  F.— B.  H.-T.  L.— A.  OV.-W.  (contr.ary  to  out 
practice). 

Wo  are  compeUad  to  decline  pointlag  ont  books  and  giTisg 
addreaae«. 

All  stateraents  of  facta,  Ilita  of  Teodera,  4c  , mnat  be  socompan  led 
by  the  oams  and  addrese  of  the  eendtr,  not  ucceaaarUy  lor 
pablication. 

Nut£. — The  reapoDslbility  of  aigned  articles,  asd  papers  read  at 
public  mtetlugs,  resta,  of  course,  with  tbs  authors. 


Now  ready,  in  royal  8vo.  price  13s.  with  149  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of  Count  Rumford, 

OUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES: 

A new  editiou,  entirely  re-written,  enlarged  and  adapted  for  popular  reading,  the  additions  completing  the  Author's 
contributions  on  the  Domestic  Use  of  Fuel  and  on  TentUation. 

By  FREDERICK  EDWARDS,  Jun. 

This  volume  contains  an  historical  account  of  the  open  fireplace,  and  a full  description  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
maintaining  a supply  of  pure  warm  air  in  dwelling-houses. 

By  the  same  Author. 

In  royal  8vo.  price  6b.  with  47  Illustrations. 

THE  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  OF  FUEL  IN  COOKING 
OPERATIONS ; 

With  an  Account  of  Benjamin  Count  of  Rumford,  and  bia  Economical  Syatems,  and  numerous  practical  Suggestions 
adapted  for  Domestic  Use. 

THE  VENTILATION  OE  DWELLING-HOUSES, 

And  the  UTILIZATION  of  WASTE  HEAT  from  OPEN  FIRE-PLACES. 

In  royal  8vo.  with  107  Illustrations.  Price  lOs.  6d. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS : THEIR  CURE  AND  PREVENTION. 

Fifth  edition,  revised,  in  royal  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  price  Ss.  6d. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoater-row. 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  with! 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON  in  the  Manufacture  of  Church,  Turret,  j 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocka,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders,  i 
Committees,  &c.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with  ■ 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church  ' 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  1 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ' 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  68  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill ; Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Otfaers  denirlng  a lea'Iv  good  aj-stcra.  can 
have  a BET  of  MODELS  for  BUIL'IBRS’  BOOKS,  bjr  DOUBLE 
F.NTRY.  to  wbleh  w.i*  awarded  the  prize  otTered  in  •' To©  Builder," 
No.  I.ISO.  and  which  ha*  been  adop'ed  by  manyU-ge  Sruia.  Alao  a 
Modified  ArraDgeiueni  by  Single  Kutry,»nltihle  for  amall  bnlldera.— 
Addresi.  E.  A 4,  8t.  Geotve’a-road,  Regent'*  Park,  London. 


AXT'ORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

VV  HOMES." 

Tiia  new  and  illuntrated  edition  of '‘The  Dwflllnga  of  the  Lahonx- 
Ing  Claaae*."  by  HENRY  KOBERT3  B-q.  F 8 A (author  of  " Home 
Kerorm."  and  " The  Phyalcal  Condition  of  lh»  Lahouring  Clasjee  ’) 
wiil  be  found  a .'.uminaiy  of  cb©  effort*  at  home  and  abroad  to 
srciire  " Healthy  Home.  " for  working  man  and  women. 

" A most  valuable  handbook. "—r/te  Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improviog  the  Condition 
of  IbeLaboniicig  Ulaw.8.  21,  Kaeter  Hall,  SlMiid.  Pf>oe  7-<.  Also 
Dealgn*  for  Cottage.,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specific  ttion,  4o. 


SK'SION  1870. 


c 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ASSELL’S  TECHNFCAL  SERIES.— 

Containing  all  the  eeeeutia'a  of  Technical  Education. 

Price  Two  8hii  ioga  each. 

1.  LINEAR  DRAW  INO.  adapted  to  Trade  and  Mannfacture. 

2.  PROJECTION  of  PLANS.  Elevation  of  Solid*.' 

3.  BUILDING  CONSTRUOl'ION  and  Archileotural  Drawing. 

4.  SYSI'EMATIC  DRAWING  mid  SHADING 

5.  DRAWING  for  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS. 

Detailed  Catalogues  of  the  above  Works  raay  b*  had  of  any 
Bookeeller,  or  post  free  on  application  to  CASiELL,  FEiTEtt, 
4 GALPIN,  Ludgste-bill,  K.C. 


H 


EWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

by  Post  an  Hiuetrated  Priced  Catalogue  nf  their  CABINET 

FUUNITORE,  as  adapL-d  for  the  entire  furolsbing  of  genteel  resl- 
dencG.,  Bedroom  Fumitnie  in  poruelaiu  ci^Ioura,  4c.— HEWETSuN 
4 THEXTON.  Mai.ufacturera.  200,  203.  and  204,  Tniteubam-court- 
rood.  N.B.  (Nraiiy  opposite  the  Chapel),  London,  W. 


gCHOOL 


FITTINGS.— MESSRS.  BANKS 

4 CO.'S  PATENT. 

REVISED  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS 
Of  every  Article  required  in  a well-fumished  School,  sent  for  three 

PARSONAGE  WORKS,  ALBBRT'-STREET.  MANCHESTER. 


LANEOUS  IMFROV_ 

aanoHoned  Lines  anil  RhII  way.  In  operation,  with  aLl't  of  the  Plani 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  Map  and  the  Priv»to  Bill  Offlea 
List  ■ the  Name*  of  ibe  Engtueera  ; and  the  Leualha  of  the  Piopieed 
Lines.  Scale,  3 inches  to  a mil- ;*!*•,  S-s  inch*a  bv  27.  _ 

London  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  8 4 7,  Cbariiig-crosa.  8.W. 


Jus'.nublbhed,  Folded  In  Cover,  5i.  ; Mounted  <n  Cloth  in  Caae, 
7s.  (kt.  ; on  Ro  iera  Varnisbe  I.  »s, 

OROI.OQIOaL  map  of  LONDON. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  MAP 

of  LONDON ‘and  it*  ENVIRONS  ; thowlng  Bupe-flcUl  De- 
p sits.  Comi'l’ed  f<om  the  latest  anlboritlu].  Scale,  1 inch  to  a 
mile  ; size,  24  itches  by  38 

Loudon  : EDWARD  STANFORD,  6 4 7,  Charlng-cro»s.  8.W. 


TO  ARCHITROTS  AND  PURVEYOE-S 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKEI'OHFB  nr  oiberwlfe.in  the  best*tyle  of  art.  Partpee- 
live*  ontlined  or  elcbei.  Qaanliiiae,  biUlng.  and  abs'raetlng  wi  li 
aocmacy.  Tcma  nioderftto.— Adcresr  Mr.  MYERS  TAYLOF,  17. 
Thavic!-ion,  Holbom.  


PARTNERS  HIP.  — WANTED,  by  a. 

qualified  Architect,  with  capita!,  a P.t  RT.VRRSHIP  in  a well- 
tabllihed  bu-ine**.- Addre«,  C.  A.  B.  131.  Upper  Parllaiusnt- 
,ieet,  Liyerponl.  


PARTNERSHIP.— The  Advertiser,  having 

INVENTED  an  ARTICLE,  and  Improveil  on  Anothr  r,  both  of 
which  are  of  puhUo  Utility,  la  dealruue  of  meeting  with  a party 
willing  to  I-nd  loot  or  to  Jo'n  him  in  wotking  the  aatne,— Address, 
J.  B,  B.  19r,Euttun-road.  N.W. 


PARTNER  SHIP.— A Gentleman  is  desirous 

of  enieiiiig  Into  PARTNERSHIP  with  an  ARCHITECT  f 
esUblhhed  practice.  The  A lv»tll-er  la  fully  qualified  to  take  an 
active  part,  having  been  some  lime  In  busitieaa  on  his  own  account ; 
or  wonUI  not  object  to  entering  an  office  fur  a short  period  on  ta’ary 
previone  to  partnership.  References  given  aud  required.— Address, 
R.  B.  8.  Turnat-tBTTHoe,  Lee-roiM),  Lee,  Kent,  S.E. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  or  SOLICITORS.— 

The  Promoters  of  two  large  Engineering  Works  wish  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  some  einiueut  firm,  whoss  reputation 
would  secu'o  suciesa  No  cash  reqiitceL  No  agents  replied  to.— 
Address.  40S,  Office  of  “ 'The  builder, *' 


'pOWN 

1,  roughly 


TRAVELLER.— WANTED,  a tho- 

roughly  ene'gstic  man,  with  a flr.t-clnss  conne'iiin  amongst 

hallders,  decorators,  upholsterer*,  and  gMOtto-..  O i©  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  papier  tnilchd  and  cuinpoiilion  nrnaineni.  trade 
preferred.  Liberal  terms. — Address,  by  letter  ouiy.  VINUKX,  Post- 
otfice,  Islewoitb.  Middle>ez. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T'lMEKEEPER.— WANTED,  by  the  Ad- 

1.  vertiser.  a RE-ESOAORMENT  as  above.  Town  or  count-y. 
Good  reference.  — Addreis,  W.  G.  R.  37,  Lower  Beigrave-alreet, 
Eaton-s  lUnra,  B.W. 


rno  INVENTORS.— The  Inventors'  Patent- 

i right  Association,  Limi'etl  (MARsDRN  LATHAM,  Fsq.  Chair- 
man).  OBTAI.NS  PATEN  V.3  for  I.NVBNT10N8  at  fixe.i  and  mo.Uralo 
charges:  deTelopri.  negnl.lHtea.  and  ailvisss  on  lureullont.  Uacdj 
book  gratis.- T.  MORGAN,  Recretary.  21.  Cookspiir-street,  London. 


QEWAGE  IRRIGATION.— REPORT  upon 

O the  RUGBY  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  FARM,  for  the  year 
ISbU. 

By  J.  E.  PALMER,  Town  Surveyor. 

Frw  by  post  lor  13  stamps. 

TAIT  4 SONS,  Advertiser  Ofilcs.  Rugby. 


Just  Published,  pries  2'.  by  po«t,  28.  2il. 

r>EPORT  on  TRAMWAYS  in  the 

il  MEIROPOLia 

Hr  WILLIAM  BOOTH  SCOTT.  C.B.  Chief  turveyor  to  th6  Vestry  of 
81.  Pa.icr*-.  4c. 

London  : VACHER  4 SONB,  29,  Parllamen'-street  ; 

H.  MU'CHENER,  hveikhult-sueel,  Oakluy-ecnare,  N.W. 


Just  published,  price  4a. ; post  free.  4*.  4 1 . 

A TCHLEY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

FOR  1871). 

Ccntaining  a Complete  (List  nf  the  Fieseub  Prices  of  iBullder-j 
Maieililsaud  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  inconn-xion  with  Building  ; 
C.crul  and  Important  Tables  aud  Memomiida  for  Preparing  Estl- 
niHle-,  •p.clally  arranged  for  tbe  use  of  Aicbltects,  Rudders,  Cou- 
traclore,  and  Engliieeis,  4c.  compiled  by  Experienced  Men. 

To  which  la  added 

BUILDEBR’  PRICES  for  LEEDS  and  the  WEST  RIDING  of 
YORbSKIKG,  Bpeoially  p’Spsie.;  Tables  for  Calculating  Wages  ; 
Builders'  Meiuutem-uts  vrilb  Bll's  of  Qu^ntliies  ; Marks  aud  Quali- 
ties ot  Timl  et,  and  Rules  for  Calculating  the  Various  Standards  ; 
on  Iron  as  Applied  to  Buildli  g Struct  ares,  by  a'‘Livll  Engineer'’; 
Metiopolitau  Building  Act ; List  cf  Membeis,  DisUiot  Otficeis,  and 
the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Work?. 

*'  In  coL^lution  we  cannot  t^o  strongly  commend  Mesam.  Atchlej’s 

concise  woik  oit  this  subject,  and  one  which  bears  ample  internal 
evidence  that  the  labour-  of  expetlanoe-l  men  have  beeu  nospariugiy 
bestowed  upon  it.’’— J/ecftnnici’  Jluguziiie,  January  29, 1870. 

ATCHLEY  & CO. 

Architectural,  BogiDeering,  and  Fine  Art 
Publishers, 

LONDON:  108.  GRE.AT  RUSSELL  STREET,  BEDFORD 
tQUAKE,  W.C. 

And  ail  Booksellers  own  or  Country. 


' TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ARCHITECT,  experienced  in  Gothic, 

basing  some  time  at  hie  dispi.sal,  D willing  to  underthke  tbe 
PRICPARATION  of  OBNEKAL  and  DETAIL  DK.aWlNGS,  4c.  at 
bis  own  nmee.— Addrets.  P.  R.  17.  Camden  Part-road,  Uamdan- 
■quare.  K W. 


>ERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Partnership  wanted.— Wanted,  by 

asinsle  YOUNG  MAN. aged  28,  a Joiner  by  trade,  a SITUA- 
TION *s  SHOP  an  l YAltl)  FoRFMAN.  with  avtew  uf  becoming  a 
PAKT.VER.  Cau  comm  lud  a «inall  cipital.  Niue  y-aro’ le  ereuce 
fcl  iu  present  einployeni.  H«s  acol  as  Ueneml  Kuramau  for  five 
yeiu.—Ajafoa.,  1>.  Y.  Post-office,  olouoester. 


Agents  wanted  in  various  parts  of 

Great  Britain,  by  J.  STONE  4 CO.  Deptford.  London,  to  push 
the  sale  of  their  Patent  “ Univer  al  ’’  Brass  R gulatora  for  Water- 
closets,  acsnuwledgrd  to  be  the  cheapest  and  beit  lu  existence. 
Liberal  terras  allowed.  


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4o. 

Gilders,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  and  Gliding  In  all  It* branches, 
may  be  OBTAINED  attheHoueeof  Call.  Matitxirougb  Inn,  Blenhelm- 
steps.  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  job.  Materials 
found  if  required.- AddraM  to  the  aecrntwry. 


IX/fUNICIPAL  BOROUGH  of  TYNE- 

]VJ.  MOUTH.- APPOINTMENT  ot  BoROUOH  SURVEYOR.— 
The  forporatlcn  of  Tynemouth,  the  Ljoal  Board  of  Heatih  for  the 
said  Borough,  will,  at  their  meeting  on  FkIDAY,  the  25  h day  of 
FEBRUARY  iiist.  proceed  to  the  APPOINTMkNT  of  a BOROUGH 
SURVEYOR.  The  poranii  appolutrd  will  be  required  to  devote  hU 
whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Corporation,  aud  carry  out  at  all 
time*  the  directions  of  the  Couiicd  and  its  C mmltteea  In  the 
management  and  laying  out  of  toads  end  sir.  els,  erection  of  bnild- 
ings,  surveyiog,  plauuing,  aud  executing  works,  and  generally  in 
all  matters  arising  within  the  boiough  relating  to  the  office  of 
borough  surveyor,  arobluct,  or  engineer.  Salary,  200i.  peraunnm, 
wUh  offices,  stationery,  Inotruraenu,  and  other  iiectasitiea  for  cou- 
dnctlDglhe  business  of  the  ilepartmenl.— Applications,  wlih  teati- 
monlals  of  applicants,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk,  endorsed 
“ Applicailou_for  the  Offii-e  of  Borough  Surveyor,"  on  or  before 


A LIVERPOOL  FIRM  tradiog  with 

Builder*.  Contractors.  Slaters.  Pinslerers,  4o.  is  op  n to 
ENGAGE  a TRAVELLER.  He  inu*t  li.va  a good  address  and  a 
knowledge  of  alt  kinds  of  building  materUts,  A wetl-qu’vlified  man 
wiil  be  liberally  treated  with.— R-'pIy.  stating  ate,  qualifications, 
salary  ixpect.d,  and  refetrnrfs,  to  A.  Z.  7,  Percy-str.e',  Livetp  lol. 


Wf.". 


LONDON  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

Tbfl  Mauagi-ri  are  prepired  to  reoive  APPl.IC  XTI')N3  from 
CANDIDATES  for  the  ap|io  ntment  of  CLERK  of  WORKS  for  the 
Scbiiol  to  be  erected  at  Ashford,  Middlesex.  His  set/ices  will  be 
required  about  tbe  end  of  March  uext.  Salary,  3 guineas  per  wejk. 
Applications  and  testliBonials  to  be  fwwa'dsJ  to  my  Offlre  on  or 
before  the  2nit  of  MAKCIT.  The  attend  nice  of  cuidiJates  will  not 
be  nqulred  unle-s  Buhreqnently  no'tfled.— By  ord 


TO  ARCaiTECrnBAL  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  an  active,  iatelligent  Person, 

who  bas  a knowlo'ge  of  Iron  ll.>u*e  Building,  ami  compe- 
lent  to  take  the  SUPERINTENDING  the  WuRKINO  DEPART- 
MENT. A Disiighlrmnu  Is  ttuployBd.- Apply,  by  letter,  to  C. 
BEARD,  Horticultural  Engineer,  Itury  St.  E-lmunds.  References  as 
to  competency  wili  he  required,  and  also  amount  of  salary  and  age. 


'\‘\/' ANTED,  in  a Coal  and  Timber  Mer- 

VV  lhaut’e  Offic!  in  the  coun’ry,  a CLERK-  Must  be  well  up 
in  bookk-eplog.  One  tint  b»a  been  in  the  trade  preferred.  Good 
references  reqniieJ.— Apply,  atatlng  age  and  salary,  to  A,  B.  Hluck’a 
Library,  Il-n  ey-oii-Thcnei. 


WANTED,  by  a BUILDER,  in  the  town 

of  Tonbridge  WeUs.  nn  APPBFNTICB.—For  term*,  apply 
to  Mt.T.  B.  HEMSLEY,  Auctioneer  Mul  V.duer,  Toubridge  Well*. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  first-class 

Managing  clerk  in  a bnliler  and  eontraotor’e  office. 
Must  be  well  up  in  estimatlna.  msas  ulng.  bookkeepiag.  4c  and 
uinslbaVB  a thoroogb  knowledge  of  the  buslueas.  None  used  apply 
who  are  not  thoroughly  qu«l.fi  d.  and  whose  character  will  not  Dear 
the  strlcUst  investigation  —Apply  first  by  letter,  stating  terms  and 
particulars,  &o.  to  W.  WlGMDltE,  Dradfiold  House,  Fulham. 


’STT anted,  at  once,  a good  FLOOR 

T V TILER,  either  to  w.nk  day  or  piece  woikfor  a job  neat 
London, one  who  h.i*  been  accustomed  to  church  work  prettied.— 
Ad'lreas,  etatlug  refarencss  aud  full  particulars,  to  B.  H.  Office  of 
'■The  BuTder."  


A’Xr ANTED,  a competent,  energetic  WORK- 

T V INQ  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOlNRRa.-A.Iilress,  with  terms, 


\17ANTED,  a respectable  and  experienced 

V V baud  as  LOCK 'Ml  TH,  BBLLII  ANGER,  and  Q.ASFirTEE.— 


Apply  to  H,  WINPauR,  Kiebamptou,  SUi 


TO  AllCHirECrs,  *0. 

AA7 ANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

V V aRE-ENQAGKMSNT.  Country  not  ohjected  to.— Adiiress, 
ALPHA.  3.  Elllott-road.  Vaasall-road,  N Brixteu. 

WANTED,  aCONSTANCYasPLUMBER, 

PAINTER,  aud  GLAZIER.  Can  do  ga-fitting  and  zinc 
work.— Address, P.  0.  4,  Friuoo's-street,  Ricbmond,  Siictey, 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb  12,  1870. 


TO  BRICKMAKBR8,  CONTRACTORS,  ic. 

ANTED,  by  a practical  and  trustworthy 

M.1D.  » BlTCATfON  ■«  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  of  - 
BRICK  X ARX),  or  by  conf  “ ' * ' - . • — 


perJ.OOi).  Tborouitbly  uuiJeti 
&nd  former  (isjitoyere. A 


, SiS,  Office  of  • 


TO  BDILDER8.  A( 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TV  SHOP  or  OENKRAl,  FOREMAN,  la  voiy  ByiteinaHtal  In 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c- 


WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TV  ASSISTANT  In  an  Ar,:blteci'a  or  SorTeyoi’a  oSIco.  Five 


e referencei.— Ai 


Ire&s,  W.  D.  1(13, 


TO  BOILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a CAR- 

V > PKNTER  and  JOINER.  Well  up  In  atair*.  hand-ralla,  .hop- 


boalux  abuttort,  rnuhea,  and  frai 


.Dd-nilla,  >hop' 
general  work  of 
ae  enargrt  m a abop  or  job  ai 
T.  W.  T.  15,  U&norer-aquate, 


X^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  aaCIRCDLAR  SAWYER.  No  objection  tc 
tboooiiot...  -Addreia,  Q.  Q.  care  of  Mre.  Squibb, 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 

T T eneed  MACHINE  WORKER,  qualifl-d  to  work  any,  or  Uke 


I,  MIllOU-K 


d Ford,  E. 


^ TO  BUILDERS  AND  DKCORATORS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

It  of  PAINTERS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man.  I*  a fair 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac 


TUANTED.  by  a JOINEB,  a JOB  by  the 

V I PIECa  will  agree  to  ten  per  text.  off.  Haabeei  u eJ  to 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  {is  WORKING 

I.  1 foreman,  oroiherwlae,  by  a flrat  cla.e  PLUMBER  lu  *11 


WTO  DECORATORS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

a thoroughly  ateady  Man,  aa  PAINTER  and  GILD  BR.  In  all 
lu  franc  hes.  Can  join, and  takecbargB  of  work.  Willlug  to  male 
blniceif  u-eful,  Baferenctee  If  reqnircd.  Town  or  couotiy.— Addree 
A.  Y.  20.  Oreett-etreet,  Umbath,  London. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

JUNIOR  ASBI-STANT.  Four  year.’ experience.  Good  lefor- 
J.  K.  23.  Gl«shou.«-.treet.  Begeot-.treet,  W . 


TO  ARCUlTECTa.  Ac. 

lyANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

II  Umporary  or  otharwl»e.  la  a really  good  dranghi.man  aud 
colourcat,  and  cu.  from  (rough  .keUhea,  ijr-pare  fluiehed  dra.irig. 
for  coinpetltluu.  Ac.  Good  reference..  Salary  lOOdorate.— Addreei 
A.  I>.  (fj,  Soutbampton-row,  W.O.  ' 


TO  ARCniTRCTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

\\r  ANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

VV  ASSlSrANT.  a SIVCrAflON  in  either  of  the  above  OIB  ee 
fcalary  raoirr.ae.  No  objection  to  the  country  or  abroad.— Addieji 
1. 1..  P.  15,  Burton-creaceut,  Tavl.tock-.quaie,  W.C.  ’ 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

a BOOd  Pluinber,  aud  thoroughly  under- 
eiano.  all  kind,  ofnewwork.  Town  or  country.  No  objection  to 

tlU  up  time  with  other  branche.  if  reoilrei. Atblrc-qc  p pa 

Norlb-.tiret!  ROgware-road.  r-  a. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a re- 

®«®  3^.  »»  PLU.MBRR,  PAINTER. 


33,  Faddingcua-.l 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS, 


"XyANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  38,  a 

1 V comtaut  SITUATION  or  JOB,  as  PLUMBER.  UASFITTER 


. . -s  PLUMB! 
Uae  had  good  cxprrlenco 
at  lew  and  j -bbiug  woik.  Town  or  country 
required.— Address,  G.  N.  H.  33,  aiaubope-.l 


WTO  ARCHITKCTB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  a KE-ENGAQEMENT,  as 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Aged  21.  Good  draugbtenian  aud 
Cultiirut.  nage.p  2Sc.  per  week.  Tuwu  oroouutiy. — Addteee,  A.  J. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT a.  GKaINER  aud  MAltBLER.— Addreu.JA.  W.  R. 
211,  iligh-Btiecl,  Borough. 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 

\V  -^^TED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man 

'Ta  IMrUoVEMENr  iu  GRAINING  aul  MARBLING,  in  i 
ECOd  Dim.  11. a I.een  air  vaxra  I.,  il.a  . .i  , ' 


ad.  Lou. 


re  of  G.  Steven 


TO  ARCHlTBCrS  AND  BUILDER'. 

\ V ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

as  MANAGING  FOREMAN.  CompeUut  to  pirpare  plaus  work- 
ing and  letail  drawiugp.  mee«ure  up  work,  aud  take  out  Iiuaut.- 
l.er.-Addt.ss,  R.  D.  8.  Ebeu.zcv-piace,  xNor,h:end.  Folham  8 W 


'\\7‘ ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a JOB  as 

I T PLUMBER,  GASFlTrER,  aud  PLAIN  ZINC  WORKtR, 


Good  left 

of  the,  . 

Harrow-road,  W. 


ZINC  WORKtR, 

No  objecliDQ  to  an  up  hie  lime  mother  brancuei 
conuiry.-Apply  to  A.  R.  33,  Auiberly-toad, 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBER3,  BUILDERS,  Ac, 

"ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

SUUaTIGN  or  JOB,  .■  thoroUKlily  ptactic*!  PLUMBBil 
op  li.^  brauobtk— AddieM,  W.  C.  W.  5,  Duke  street, 


lyANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ion  SHOP  or  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of 


..  - -Man  (Csrpei... ^ 

■ 7 ..  leatduouuilB  u toabUUy.Ac.- 

1.  Z Mr,  Colo’f,  I.  Moretou-street,  Pimlioo,  S.W. 


JO  NOBLEMEN,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  AND  OTUEE3. 

ANIED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

^^'‘ONa.CAEtENnit^upou  au  Eslate.  A thoto.ighprac- 

Iieral.y.’ AgedSS.  Msrr'uJ. m 

,jrr.-Ad’Jies9,  A.  B.  13,  Yolk-letrace,  MaxweU-toad,  Fulham. 


w 


WANTED,  by  a OAEPENTEE  and 

1 1 JOINRR,  understanding  Shop  work  of  all  kinds,  and  pcsset- 
Slng  a go  d education,  a PERMANENCY  lu  a good  shop.  He  la 
We  n^raoe  In  i ffi'eof^aneveulu^— Address,  G.  W.  7,  River- 

TO  BUILDERS. 

W^-^^TED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Builder’s 

1 1 Foreman,  an  ENGAGEMENr.  as  OENKKAL  or  WORKING 

SHOP  FOHP.MAN  (Joiner).  Good  draughlaiuan.  W-ll  up  lu  all 
braiicb-s.  First-class  referenrea  from  Lo.id  in  firms.  Wages  mode- 
rate. Town  or  country.- Audi  ess,  Q,  U 15.  Prince 's-strset,  Wal  worth- 
road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

'UrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job,  by  a thoroughly 
practical  Man.  U«s  fulfilled  the  above  altuaMon  fur  the  last  twelve 
years.  Good  references.— Addroia,  B.  W.  26,  Graflon-street,  Fltzroy- 
square.  W. 

TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W/’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

VV  M.uion  by  Irsda,  a RE-ENGAOF.«ENT  es  FOREMAN  of 
MASONS,  or  to  take  entire  Charge  of  a Job.  Flrst-claas  rsfereucea. 
Addrrss,  W.  B.  Midland  Marble  Works,  8i,  Edmund-street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

TO  MA3TER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  0THER3. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Constant 

V V EMPLOYMENT  aa  PLUMBER  or  TbreeWnch  Hand. 
Can  turn  his  haod  t * Gasfitilog,  or  Zinc  Work,  Town  or  Country.- 
Address  to  J.  H.  6,  Market-rjad,  near  the  Gasworks,  Blcbmoud. 
Surrey. 

W^ANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

VI  way,  Kejb  Setting,  or  Granite  Dressing,  to  TAKE  by  the 
FIdCE,  by  a flitt-cla>a  practical  Man,  of  'wenty-five  tears' exiie- 
rleuce  nuder  Dock,  Railways,  Metrojiolllan  Board',  and  OoTarnmeiit 
Buglusers.  One  trial.  — Address,  JAMES  CBUTOHLBY,  Ho.  7, 
Jsmes-p'acB,  North-street,  Poplar. 

W-^NTED,  evening  EMPLOYMENT. 

b lid  eonveriaot  with  the  accounts  of  a general 

*C- — Address,  F.  B.  18,  Oillltig0am.sLreet.  Piujlleo,  S.W.  ^ ' 

W/”  AN  TED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

VV  ORNERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE-bNQ  AG  EAEHT  (In  Town  or 
country).  Tboroaghly  eunvemant  with  the  management  of  sit  trades, 
meascrlng  up  works.  Ac.  Firat-class  references  aud  testimonials.- 
Address,  233,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  BSLLHANGERS  AND  GASPITTERS. 

TyANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  In  llie  above  ; well  u'ed  to  hot  aud  cold-water  pipe'.— 
Address,  B.  8.  26.  Praed-street,  Paddlogton,  W. 

TO  ARCaiTECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

\\7  ANTED,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  an 

»T  ENGAGEMENT.  Last  four  years  In  a first-class  West-end 

Office.  Teima  nj'idera'e,— Address,  P,  D.  7,  Meyrlck-road,  Plough- 
lane,  aapham  Junction,  S.W.  • e 

TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WT^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  as  GENERAL  HAND  In  MASONRY,  and 
to  do  Lclter-work  If  required.  Town  or  country.  Wanes  moderate. 

^ constant. — Addeees,  A.  B.  70,  Weymoulh-lerrace,  Hsekney-road, 

T^TANIED,  bv  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TV  TION  in  the  PAINTING.  PLU  M BING,  and  GLAZING  trade 

Can  produce  indeniurss  sud  first-class  references.  — Address 
ARTHUR  DAT,  0,  Bu'e-rtreet.  Liiloo.  RwU. 

^WO  Practical  Men  will  undertake  the 

.JL  LABOUR  of  BRICKLAYING  and  CARPENTEts'd  WORK  to 
any  amount.  Piecework.  They  have  both  been  foremen  and  clerk  of 
wot  kn  on  exisusive  works,  and  have  good  reference  anil  testimonials 
Address,  A.  B,  I’oit-office,  Orfotd  road,  AValthauislow.  N.E.  , 

^PHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

X rxperleneein  Boperiulending Works,  and  undersiands  levelling.  | 
Buiveyiiig,  taking  out  qaantlties,  preparlpg  drawings, ' Ac.  d'stri s a ' 
aiTUATION.- Address,  0.  P.  Mr.  Fortune's,  Rslohill,  Lancashire. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

^IIE  Advertiser  requires  an  immediate 

1 HTUATION,  in  either  of  the  above  ofiSesr,  as  JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT.  Good  draughtsiuau.  fair  knowledge  of  peispeotive, 
qiuuliii'S,  laud  survejiug.  mapping,  book-keeping,  measuriug  up 
wcrk.Ac.  Very  gooi  refersneea.  Salary  moderate.  Aged  2L— 
Address,  0.  H Post-office,  Kiu*’,  Kerswell,  South  Devon. 

TO  STUNE,  MARBLE.  GRANITE  MERCH  ANTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

^PHE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEf  y 
X WENT  n*  TRAVELLER  or  AGENT,  on  comuiUUon.  in  anv  0 1 

the  above  lines.  Has  a fi’-at-claas  counaxloii  aiuoiigbt  Builders 
Fculrtirs,  and  Address.  J.  THOUPdON,  JB.  PoniouLv'  ! 

t.-rraco,  Jllllbank,  S.W.  . 

rilOBEIOKLAYEB  S.— 120  Eocla  of 

.1.  BRICKWORK  TO  BE  LET,  at  per  rod,  contractor  flndiug  all  1 
nrcsisaryUnonc  .i.d6catf.ilolDg.-Apply,  Mr.  F.CLAYTON,  Builder,  1 
Eluiei'aEn  l,  Beckeubam,  Kent.  ' | 

r^CCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  rendered 

by  a piactical  and  Bcli.tic  DRAUGHTSMAN  in  design,  con-  [ 
Ua^PeotonvDl'*  ?o  d^N*^*"* ‘ 

TO  DEC  IRATOR.^.  . 

T7MPL0YMENT  WANTED  as  an  IM-  E 

PKOVER.  AgB24.  Gooddr.iiighUman  and  designer,  used  to  1 

riS.™.!". “"".'IK  “■ 

pHUKCH  EESTOEATION.— WANTED,  ' 

\J  by  a MAHON,  a SirUATlON  as  FOREMAN.  Beferencea  from  E 
two  txat  jobs.  — Address,  H,  4.  Aloany-roid,  Old  Kent-road,  5.E. 

TO  ARCHIfHClS, 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT  requires  an 

-Li.  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  lu  coustrucUoQ  and  detail.-  \ 
Addte  B,  392.  Otfice  of '•  The  Builder.”  " 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A BUILDEli  about  to  retire  is  anxious  to 

.£^  ptocure  a SITUATIO.N  for  one  of  h's  FOREMEN,  who  is  a 
ihoruugD,  practical,  ludusliious.  ci.n.ciBQliou».  and  sober  MASON. 

aB.ss.Tisr. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  requires  a RE-  ;; 

r\.  RNGtOBMENT.  He  U well  up  In  prime  cost  accounts  u 
paying  large  liodiia  of  mrn.  aud  offles  wurk  gensrdiy.  Five  years,  o 
rcierence.— Addtees,  J.  U.  8d,  St.  Johu'SUeet,  hmUhfield.  c 

TO  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERS. 

A N exceptional  opportunity  of  PARTNER- 

Xa.  SHIP  ia  offered  to  one  capable  of  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  works  engaged  lu  the  general  engineering  and  emithlrg 
trades.  He  must  be  an  experieuced  draughuman,  used  to  e.tlma- 
tiug  the  coat  of  manufactared  articlee,  and  prepared  ti  Invest  la  the 
courein,  a.  a gaarsnt'o  of  adelity,  a moderate  cspital.  No  one  need 
apply  who  cannot  fulfil  all  thoae  conditiona,  and  hu  not  befoce  had 
the  luaoagpmeat  of  worke  on  hla  own  respon.lbLilty.- Apply  by  let- 
ter. eUtlng  age.  references,  and  full  particul  irs,  to  B.  B.  at  Mxeir.. 
Geo.  Roberteup  A Son.,  10.  London^treet.  RC. 


TO  MARBLE  MERCHANTS.  MASONS.  SCULPTORS,  AND 
IMPORTERS  OF  MARBLE  WORK. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  thorough  business 

nua’IRcatioDg  and  an  experienced  .alfemau.  deeires  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. or  to  Repreasnt  any  First-clau  House,  hivlng 
facilities  for  working  an  eitenalve  trale  If  at  once  Introduced  -Ad- 
dress, M.  E.  care  of  Meaora,  WINGATE  A HAMILTON,  21.  Hyde 
Park-side,  KDightebrldge. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  well  conversant 

with  the  routine  of  a buUdet's  ofllce,  la  open  to  an  ENGAGE 
MKNT.  le  fully  quabSed  In  all  details,  meaeuremenis,  eatimatlng. 
drawing  up  epecifleationa,  and  al<o  a good  accountant  Salary  mo- 
•e.- Addreei  331,  Office  of  " The  Billrter." 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

A thoroughly  good  PLUMBER  is  in 

XJL  WANTof  a JOB  or  CONSTANCY.  Can  do  hot-water  or  gas- 
fitting  if  required.  Good  referencee.- Address,  PLUMBER,  No.  1, 
Prospect-plaue.  Old  Brompton,  8.W. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

BUILDER’S  CLERK,  efficient  in 

lueoeuiiDg,  estlmatliig,  and  acconuts,  and  accustomed  to  the 
oucine.  having  been  in  several  large  firms,  U desirous  of  meet- 


uew-road,  Kentisb-lo 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  ^GOTHIO  draughtsman, 


Designer,  and  Colourist,  and  ezperlenceJ  Oeueral  Assisia 
lENGAGED.  Well  op  in  competlUon  work,  perspective,  aud 
arlons  duties  of  the  p.ofesslon.  Terms  moderate.- AdJrose, 
ILSIOR,  58,  Stanley-etreet.  Eecleaton-square.  8.W. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  INTEND  BUILDING  IN  LONDON 
OR  THE  COUNTRY. 

CITY  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

whose  experience  and  Integri'y  can  be  relied  on,  OFFERS 


, Oracechurch-alreet,  E.C. 


CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  first-class  varied 


expetleooe.  requires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  343, 


M 


ARQUEES,  TENTS,  FLAGS, 

AWNINGS-  and  TARPAULINS 
ON  SALE  OR  HIRE. 

PIGGOTT,  BROTHERS, 

No.  58  B1BHOP30ATB  WIIBOUT.  LONDO  E.O. 


rpo 

1-  j 


BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS. - 

Meeers.  HENToN  A SON  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to 
OaRT  and  VAN  HARNESS,  unequalled  iu  strength 
ilahere  and  Contracton  to  the  prlncl[>al  firms  and 


■pUTNEY,— A FREE  SHOOT  for  DRY 

L RUBBISH,  close  to  Putory  Bridge,  can  be  bad  by  applying  to- 


iTAIRS  TO  BE  LET  by  PIECE, 
' PAINTING  TO  BE  LET  by  PIECE, 

of  two  VILLAS.  Labour  only. 

Apply.  No,  13.  Markham-'quare,  Chelsea. 


!. — FOR  SALE,  Cheap,  upwards  of 

--■Is  ef  well-scMoned  STONE,  guiUb'e  for  dresiera 
ihliug,  aud  general  wall,  Ac.  work.- As  to  prices,  at 
the  South-Butem  or  Brighton  Railway,  adJresr,  M. 
hill,  or  41,  Cannon-street,  London,  where  the  atone 


WATCOMBE  TERRA  - COTTA 


riMTE 

X CLAY  COMPANY  (LIMirBD) 

are  prepared  to  leoelve  orders,- Apply  to 

MR.  W.  HILL, 

No.  1,  PARK-I’LAOB,  8T.  MARY  CHURCH,  TORQUAY. 


A RROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Xi.  “SOLID "(not  Veneered)  "PATENTED," 


The  Beat  manufactured, 

SHOW  ROOMS,  80.  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

‘ ''Speciality"  eonslets  In  being  Solid  inch  Thick,  grooved 
1 tougued  together, 


Prize  Medalx 
have  been  awarded, 
■‘SOLID  OAK  PAR. 
QDET,’'lndndlng  fix- 
ing, 2a.  per  foot,  at 
Borders  to  Carpota,  for 
Halls,  Librarlea,  BU- 
Hard  and  Reception 
Rooms,  Altar  Floors, 
Ac.  (Warmer  than 


BDce*  to  worke 
aeexecutedduriiig  the 
last  sixteeu  years  foe 


Messrs. W.  Bum, 


ilvin,  Syd- 
ney Smirke.  O.  0. 
Scott,  ^T.  H,  Wyatt. 


(ILT  ROOM  BORDERING.- 

r i-lnch  OG.  68.  per  100  feet  j |-lnch  00.  78. ; 1-inch  00, 10a.  ( 
ry  deecriptlon  of  Plctnro  P.amea  and  Mouldings  kept  on  Stock 
the  Lowest  Prices.  Kegllding  to  the  Trade 

Afc  GEORGE  REES’S,  57,  DRURY  LANE 


OLD  MOULDINGS. 

' St  quality  Manufactured  and  kept  In 


Gold  Mouldings  of  the  bi 


GEORGE  JACKSON  & SONS, 

No.  4».  RATHBONE  PLACE,  W. 

SecUoni  of  Mouldings  and  List  of  Prices  can  be  had  oi 
appllostlon 


IV/TO^^EY  on  MORTGAGE  upon  FREE- 

i-VX  HOLD,  LEASEHOLD,  or  COPYHOLD  PROPERTY,  for  any 


ding  ulne  years.  FrincipAl  and  Interest  rep.ayame  by 

rnthly  Instaltneuls.  Law  charg-s  fixed  and  luvr,— Full  p.trilcuUrs 
Mr.  BOLCOMBK.  (J,  Great  J»mes-atreet,  Bedfotd-iow,  W.O. 
five  hours.  Ten  to  Six  o'clock. 


Feb.  19,  1870.] 
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Incomplete  Decorations 
at  the  Palace  of 

OEACE  never  was  in 
London.  That  fact 
may  be  stated  with- 
out fear  of  contradic- 
tion. The  sparkle  of 
his  inimitable  verse 
was  never  dulled  by 
the  fogs  of  the  Thames. 

Its  glow  was  never 
checked  by  the  vigour 
of  an  English  writer. 
Coracles  lay  on  tho 
banks  now  covered  by 
palace  and  by  hospi- 
tal, when  the  Roman 
satirist  was  polishing 
his  epistle  ad  Pisones, 
or  leisurely  pursuing 
that  famoQS  journey 
to  Brundusinm  over 
a rente  to  be  taken 

eigbceen  ceDturies  later  by  the  Indian  Mail. 

But  thongh  Horace  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  express  his  opinion  as  to  English 
taste  and  English  manners,  no  words  could  more 
happily  express  the  verdict  of  the  small  knot  of 
people  who,  some  few  days  ago,  met  in  the  oc- 
tagonal hall  of  the  Westminster  Palace,  to  enjoy 
a private  view  of  the  Venetian  enamel  mosaic 
decorations,  than  those  of  the  Roman  satirist. 
The  large  panel,  representing  St.  George,  was 
veiled  until  the  arrival  of  the  First  Commissioner, 
BO  that  time  was  given  to  compare,  or  rather  to 
contrast,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  vaulted 
and  groined  roof,  rich  in  armorial  bearings,  and 
bright  with  gold,  with  the  poverty-stricken  bald- 
ness of  the  lower  part  of  the  hall. 

“ Tnrpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscera  nmlier  formosa  superpe  | 

bpectatum  adojissi  riaum  teneutis,  amici  ? ’’ 

In  fact,  the  Central  Hall,  in  its  present  state, 
is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  criticism.  It  is 
only  by  chance  that  the  subject  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  So  ridiculous  is  the  con- 
trast between  walls  and  roof  that  no  spectator 
would  imagine  that  the  hall  was  supposed  to  be 
finished.  The  bare,  light-coloured  stone  below 
and  the  glowing  colours  above,  lead  to  the 
natural  conclusion  that  the  apartment  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  workmen  ; and  the  activity  of 
several  of  those  functionaries,  who  were  engaged 
in  operating  on  the  floor  and  in  washing  ihe 
//•cscoes  of  the  adjoining  corridors,  strengthened 
the  illusion.  We  may  as  well  observe  in  passing 
that  the  latter  process  is,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  quite  novel,  as  applied  to  this  description 
of  work.  Our  climate  has  had  enough  blame 
thrown  upon  it  for  rendering  fresco  impossible, 
and  many  of  the  gfimy  and  rueful  faces  that 
glare  on  us  from  the  walls  of  Westminster  give 
evidence  that — be  it  the  fault  of  climate,  of 
artist,  or  of  material  employed — it  is  a gross 
misnomer  to  call  those  handiworks  fresco  paint- 
ings. Still,  the  scrubbing-brush — or,  wo  believe,  it 
was  only  a scrubbing  flannel — was  busily  employed 
oa  that  particular  evening  over  the  surface  of 
these  historic  pieces  ; so  that  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  see  that  a large  piece  of  paint  (plaster 
and  all)  had  peeled  off  the  nose  of  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  his  royal  father,  whom 
the  prince  is  hugging  on  the  occasion,  is  raising 


his  hand  to  order  his  standard  to  be  erected  at 
Nottingham. 

The  decoration  of  the  roof  of  the  Central  Hall, 
though  betraying  an  inequality  of  snrTace, 
which  the  light  of  lO-i  gas-burners  brought  out 
in  unnatural  relief,  is  rich,  picturesque,  and 
quite  appropriate  to  a state  apartment.  It  has, 
besides,  the  important  quality  of  durability,  and, 
unlike  fresco,  it  may  be  washed  with  impunity. 
Whether  it  be  the  best  mode  of  decoration  may 
admit  of  a question ; bub  that  it  is  good,  and 
even  excellent,  there  can  be  no  denial.  Bub 
such  a roof,  over  an  apartment  walled  with 
simple  white  stone,  is  a simple  absurdity.  Any 
but  the  most  uneducated  eye  is  shocked. 

The  intention  of  the  original  design,  which 
was  interfered  with,  as  our  readers  may  re- 
member, by  an  unexpected  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  to  produce  a rich  unity  of  decO' 
ration.  The  central  shafts,  at  each  angle,  were 
to  be  gilded  down  to  their  bases.  The  parallel 
shafts  on  either  side  of  these  golden  columns 
were  to  be  of  white  marble.  The  intermediate 
mouldings  were  to  be  banded  with  rad  and  light- 
coloured  stone,  and  enriched  with  gilded  rosea. 
All  this  work  is  now  in  plain  white  stone.  The 
gilding  of  the  ribs  of  the  roof  is  ont  off  at  the 
capitals  of  the  shafts,  and  the  head  of  gold  is 
placed  on  feet,  and  legs,  and  body  of  clay. 

The  windows  in  the  Octagon  bear  marks  of 
the  constant  warfare  which  the  architect  of 
the  Palace  has  waged  with  light,  or  rather 
with  darkness.  The  difBculty  has  been  felt 
in  this  Central  Hall  (where  it  might  have 
been  thought  almost  impossible  to  occur)  not 
lees  than  in  other  parts  of  the  bnildiug.  To 
dimmish  it,  the  unfortunate  expedient  has  been 
adopted  of  inserting  a large  quantity  of  clear, 
transparent  glass  in  the  windows. 

The  four  spaces,  or  panels,  which  intervene 
between  these  windows,  each  above  a door  of  the 
hall,  it  has  been  intended  to  fill  with  four  pictures 
in  mosaic  work.  One  is  now  complete.  It  repre- 
sents St.  George,  between  two  female  figures,  in- 
tended  for  Fortitude  and  Purity.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  is  nob  undeserving  of  admiration,  both 
as  to  design  and  as  to  execution.  St.  George  is 
attired  in  gilded  and  fluted  armour,  of  a very 
late  date,  and  a German  pattern.  He  holds  a 
sword  of  disproporbionato  dimensions,  and  has  a 
wooden  shield  on  his  arm,  the  carved  edge  of 
which  is  represented  with  great  truth  and 
felicity.  The  figure  of  Fortitude,  on  the  right 
of  the  saint,  bearing  a lance  with  a pennon  dis- 
playing  the  red  cross,  is  graceful  and  effective. 
The  least  successful  part  of  the  composition  is 
the  head  of  “ Purity,”  which  is  cropped,  low, 
and  square,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of 
VitelliuB,  or  some  other  of  the  more  ignoble 
Roman  emperors.  Beneath  the  design  itself 
(which  seems  to  require  rather  more  relief  from 
shadow  than  has  been  given)  are  two  escutcheons, 
one  containing  the  three  lions  of  England,  and 
the  other  the  cross  of  St.  George.  Between  the 
two  is  a plaque,  or  square  space,  of  gilding, 
inscribed,  " St.  George  for  England,”  the  lustre 
of  which,  when  seen  from  the  opposite  doorway, 
rather  kills  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Seen, 
however,  diagonally,  the  glare  disappears.  Ou 
the  whole,  the  new  specimen  of  mosaic  is  splendid 
and  stately,  in  good  keeping  with  the  roof, 
although,  for  that  very  reason,  in  strong  and 
damnatory  contrast  with  the  naked  walls.  The 
decorations  were  executed,  we  should  add,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 

Do  nob  let  our  readers  imagine  that  we  have 
spoken  with  more  emphasis  than  the  case 
requires  on  the  subject  of  the  injury  done  to  one  of 
the  most  important  apartments  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  The  mode  in  which  this  great 
misfortune  (for  such  it  is)  occurred  must  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject.  Mr.  Layard  was  supposed— rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  matters  little— to  have  exceeded 
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of  this  hall.  As  a sorb  of  practical  hint,  the 
estimates  for  the  purpose  were  cut  down  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Unluckily  it  was  a case  of 
cutting  off  one’s  nose  to  be  revenged  on  one’s 
face.  The  ex-Minister,  in  the  occupation  aff  jrded 
by  Spanish  politics,  may  easily  have  forgotten 
tho  snub.  Bub  the  fact  that  a national  build- 
ing bus  been  injured  for  the  sake  of  an  implied 
“ lesson  ” to  a Commissioner  of  Works  is  written 
in  plain  and  very  ugly  letters  on  tho  Octagon 
Hal).  We  can  very  ill  afford  to  have  such  public 
proof  set  up  of  the  ignorance  and  contempt  of 
the  very  elementary  principles  of  art  which  pre- 
vail among  onr  representatives.  At  a time 
when  the  very  life  of  English  manufacture 
depends  upon  the  spread  of  a competent  art 
education  among  the  industrial  classes,  the  fact 
that  the  designs  of  an  architect  for  one  of  our 
most  conspicnous  public  places  should  be  messed 
because  the  House  of  Commons  was  angry  with 
one  of  the  Ministry,  can  only  be  considered  a 
national  misfortune ; — no,  not  only, — for  we 
regard  it  also  as  a national  disgrace. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  the 
decoration  of  tho  Palace  of  Westminster  in 
which  a very  large  number  of  our  readers  will 
be  apt  to  take  even  a more  lively  interest  than  in 
the  msthetio  harmony  of  the  Central  Hall ; and 
that  is  the  kind  of  decoration  which  should 
be  employed  in  a national  palace.  In  the 
Prince’s  Chamber  there  are  illustrations  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Tudor  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  twenty-eight 
portraits,  which  have  been  so  long  in  their  pre- 
sent position  as  to  trace  their  history  to  the 
personal  impulse  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  have 
received  but  little  attention.  Authorities  on 
decoration  seem  ignorant  of  their  existence,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  their  nature  and  origin.  The 
darkness  of  the  chamber  they  adorn,  which 
is  such  as  considerably  to  obscure  their  force 
and  beauty,  is  probably  one  cause  of  this 
neglect.  There  exists  an  ably-written  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  characters,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  George  Wallis,  and  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  portraits,  but  we  believe  that 
it  is  out  of  print. 

These  portraits,  which  fill  panels  about  half 
way  up  the  sides  of  tho  lofty  walls  of  the 
Prince’s  Chamber,  are  painted  on  stout  millboard, 
which  had  previously  been  saturated  with  oil, 
so  as  to  be  practically  impervious  to  damp,  tho 
uncompromising  foe  and  destroyer  of  the  ancient 
leather  hangings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  details 
of  the  ornamentation  are  incised  in  the  surface 
of  the  panel,  and  the  whole  is  then  painted 
and  gilded,  the  effect  being  as  rich  as  that  of 
enamel,  though  with  less  glitter  and  irregularity 
of  reflection. 

King  Henry  VII.,  tho  first  monarch  of  the 
Honse  of  Tudor,  is  represented  from  Remee’s 
copy  of  Holbein’s  picture,  whiob  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  at  Whitehall.  He  is  a majestic  and 
thoaghbful  figure,  dressed  in  a richly  furred  robe, 
which  has  the  peculiarity  of  two  openings  in 
eachsleevo.oratall  events  ofa  slashed  and  furred 
division  in  the  upper  part,  which  seems  to  bo 
intended  to  allow  the  occasional  unembarrassed 
nso  of  the  arm.  His  consort,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
is  taken  from  tho  same  authority,  and  wears  a 
hood  that  resembles  an  architectural  cauopy. 
The  two  sons  and  two  daughters  of  this  royal 
pair.  Prince  Arthur,  Henry  VIII.,  Margaret,  and 
Mary,  with  the  ten  consorts  of  this  much  many- 
ing  race  of  princes,  follow.  Of  these,  two  are 
kings.  Louis  XII.  of  France  (taken  from  a 
miniature  in  a missal),  tho  first  husband  of 
Princess  Mary,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the 
first  husband  of  Princess  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  of  York,  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family. 

The  three  children  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  head  the  third 
"eneration  of  the  Royal  House  of  Tndor : the 


his  authority  in  giving  or 


•aers  for  tli8  decoration  first  is  taken  from  a portrait  by  Holbein,  at 
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■Windsor,  and  the  other  two  from  three  portraits 
by  Lncas  de  Heere.  With  them  ranks  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Mary,  the  infamous  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  the  most  bloodthirsty  tyrant  that  has 
ever  boasted  of  the  name  of  Christian.  The  first 
cousins  of  these  princes  follow ; Lady  Prances 
Brandon,  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  daughter  of 
Princess  Mary  and  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk  5 and  King  James  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of 
Princess  Margaret.  Mary  of  Lorraine,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Longneville,  and  second  wife  of 
King  James  T.,  is  painted  from  a portrait  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  fourth  generation  ranks  the  romantic 


or  we  see  him  standing  by,  as  vault  after  vault 
is  opened  to  verify  or  refute  traditions  of  royal 
burials  ; or  perusing  documents  pointed  out  to 
him,  all  too  late,  as  yielding  fresh  facts.  Know- 
ing the  working  of  the  charm,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, accordingly,  to  find  he  has  now  issued  a 
supplement  containing  a few  of  his  happiest 
after-thoughts,  some  elaborations  of  former 
statements,  an  account  of  the  examinations  of 
the  royal  vaults,  some  documents,  a chronolo- 
gical table  of  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Abbey,  and  twenty-three  illustrations. 
The  additions  and  corrections  are  made  so  that 
they  may  be  read  with  interest  and  understand- 


they  supplement. 

Wo  pick  out  first  for  mention  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Poole,  one  of  the  numerous  volun- 
teers who  have  assisted  the  dean  throughout  in 
his  task.  In  the  Clerk  of  the  Work’s  Register 
there  occurs  the  term  “ middle  tread,”  in  the 


name  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of , ing,  without  constant  reference  to  the  volume 
Lady  1' ranees  Brandon,  and  the  great-grand-  ' 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.,  by  hia  youngest 
daughter.  Princess  Mary,  together  with  that  of 
her  second  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter 
of  King  James  V.,  and  great-grand-danghter, 

of  King  Henry  VII.,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  ....... 

Princess  Margaret.  King  Francis  II.  of  Prance,  indication  of  a place  of  interment  iu  the  cloisters, 
firsthusband  of  the  Queen  of  Soots ; Henry  Stuart  I This  expression,  thus  incidentally  made,  has  fur- 
Lord  Darnley,  her  second  hnsband  and  first ' nished  a clue  to  the  kind  of  pavement  that  for- 
^usm  (being  the  grandson  of  Princess  Margaret, ' merly  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  Abbey.  It 
by  her  second  husband  Archibald  Douglas,  Karl  applies,  as  will  be  guessed  immediately,  to  the 
I 1^‘^dley,  the  : pathway  of  square  stones  laid  down,  the  centre 

unfortunate  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  complete  of  a pavement  composed  of  pieces  perhaps  placed 
this  interesting  senes  of  portraits.  - diagonally.  The  cloisters  were  thSs  paved,  with 

Now  we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  a the  addition  of  a course  of  square  stones  against 
senes  of  wel  -authenticated  portraits  of  some  of  the  walls.  The  two  ambulatories,  and  the  two 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  English  aisles  of  Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  had  likewise  their 
history,  executed  by  English  artists,  and  com-  middle  treads,  as  may  be  still  traced.  It  is 
pleted  m a method  perfectly  suitable  for  mural  known,  from  an  old  engraving,  that  the  nave 
architectural  decoration  has  a claim  on  the  and  its  aisles  were  also  paved  in  the  same 
admiration  of  any  man  of  taste  (to  say  nothing  manner,  though  the  numerous  interments,  with 
^nin«  decoration  for  the  i the  necessary  vaults,  gravestones,  and  tombs, 

palace  of  the  nation.  Of  the  long  series  of  i had  so  observed  the  design  when  the  pavements 
English  sovereigns,  the  representatives  and  the  ^ were  repaired  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  it 
dynasties,  the  either  escaped  notice,  or  was  considered  beneath 
kmg^hta  and  nobles  of  the  stormy  periods  during  it,  and  these  portions  of  the  fabric  were  laid  with 
which  onr  institutions  struck  like  our  native  a wide  field  of  squares  placed  diagonally,  save  a 
oak,  their  roots  deeper  into  the  soil,  wo  have  | border  of  square  stones  against  the  walls,  and  a 
many  portraits  coins,  tombs,  statues,  and  other , line  from  pillar  to  pillar.  If  the  middle  tread 
Tniwr scattered  over  the  country.  The  ^ was  of  use  chiefly  for  processional  purposes, 
thim  ^ ! ^0  can  see  how  it  came  to  be  disregarded. 

fnrTE«  srand  set  of  historical  illustrations  , Bub  this  Medieval  arrangement  was  discernible 
S whlh  • “k.  ^ i tbe  choir  and  in  the  western 

^ proud.  Ic  I aisle  of  the  transept,  when  the  pavements  there 

I wore  handed  over  to  Mr.  Soott  for  the  restora- 
hiBtoiy  of  England  that  would  sink  deep  into  tion  rendered  nooessar,  bv  dooay,  and  for  which 
oMd^Z  T?^  “"r  otildren's  tho  insertion  of  a heating  apparatna  offered  on 

of  d I opportunity,  and  the  middle  tread  was  oarafnlly 

perpetuated  IQ  both.  Besides  the  recovery  of  a 


sioner  of  Works  was  obtained,  and  excavations 
made  on  the  spots  indicated  by  the  aforesaid 
accounts.  It  was  Mr.  D.  C.  Bell,  of  the  Privy 
Purse  Office,  who  first  pointed  out  the  contradic- 
tions of  Keepe,  Crull,  and  Dart  to  the  statement 
in  the  abbey  register,  that  the  monarch  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  Two  of  these 
authorities,  the  first-mentioned  of  whom  wrote 
only  fifty-six  years  afeer  the  death  of  James, 
placed  the  remains  of  the  Scottish  king  in  a 
vault  on  the  north  side  of  that  tomb  j and  the 
third  named  a vault  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  where  two  of  his  daughters  were  buried,  as 
the  true  spot,  adding  on  another  page  a conflict- 
ing statement  that  the  king  and  bis  queen  rest 
together  iu  a vault  by  the  old  Duke  of  Bucking, 
ham's  tomb.  Curiously  the  trne  statement  in 
the  abbey  register  was  nob  credited  till  the  other 
clues  had  been  followed  and  proved  valueless. 
The  first  excavation  made  was  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Henry  VII. 's  tomb,  where  it  was 
concluded  ibekingandqueenwouldbefound  lying 
together.  Four  large  coffins  lay  in  the  vault  that 
was  disclosed  by  the  removal  of  the  marble 
pavement.  They  proved  to  be  those  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  two  of  their 
daughters.  The  next  spot  opened,  which  was 
that  between  Henry  "VHE’s  tomb  and  the 
Villiera  Chapel,  yielded  no  results ; but  west 
and  south  of  it  three  vaults  were  found,  which 
were  examined.  One  coffin  only  lay  in  the  first, 
which  was  the  one  nearest  to  the  dais  west  of 
Henry’s  tomb.  It  was  roughly  shaped  to  the 
human  form,  and  bore  an  inscription  on  a silver 
plate,  which  declared  these  lead-coated  remains 
to  be  those  of  Cromwell’s  favonrite  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ciaypole.  The  other  two  were  empty. 
The  Sheffield  Chapel  was  next  opened ; and 
here  a wide  brick  vault  was  found  of  the  dimen- 
sions given  by  Dart,  and  in  it  lay  a long  leaden 
coffin,  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  human  body, 
on  which  was  a brass  plate,  recording  the  name 
and  titles  of  James’s  queen,  Anno  of  Denmark. 
But  still  no  king.  A thrilling  impression  began 
to  take  root  among  the  investigators  that  some 
evil-doers  must  have  been  at  work  j and  it 
was  (erroneously)  thought  likely  the  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers,  when  in  possession  of  the 
chapel,  might  have  rifled  the  grave.  Farther 
excavations,  however,  were  made.  First,  east- 
wards of  the  queen’s  resting-place,  where  a wall 
was  soon  found,  which  opened  into  the  Sheffield 
vault,  where  lay  the  coffins  of  the  first  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  three  of  their 
children,  with  that  of  the  second  and  last  duke. 
Next,  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  vault  of  the 
king’s  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  When  this 
was  done  a striking  scene  was  disclosed.  We 
quote  the  account:  — 

'•  A vast  pile  of  leaden  coffins  rose  from  the  floor;  soma 


of  each  separate  memorial  by  the  co-ordination 
and  the  display  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Convent  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin 
(that  votive  church  of  which  the  soaring  dome 
commands  a view  of  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and 
even,  on  two  or  three  days  in  the  year,  of  the 
marble  duomo  of  Milan),  is  a series  of  portraits 
of  the  Popes— from  St.  Pater  to  Pius  IX.  in- 
clusive. We  are  nob  about  to  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  portraits  j and  we  regret  to 
add  that  Italian  justice  or  zeal  has  scratched  out 
the  eyes  of  the  present  pontiff.  Still,  with  every 
allowance,  the  series  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Why  should  we,  who  have  a history  on  which  _ ,,  . , --  --  ruue  leatures 

wethmkwe  are  entitled  to  look  back  with  so  ' I ''°™’ “"E"*  “d Oo  the  brra.t .olderea 

much  more  pride  than  any  Italian  even  professes  : the  rUe/of  the  atone  aeaLdjacent  aid  oplo’Bite  UBeu  “ evidently  containiae  the  heart,  and  below 

to  entertain  in  referring  to  the  long  arroar  of ' h™™-  Thieeton.  iJ.rartlVTy  in.'S?£  .7^  rhe'Lt'e'S  d.IthVm^^^^^ 

treachery,  falsehood,  griping  avarice"  and  red-  i ” '>,“■>  "}?■  "'n'’'  "''"B  "U  r, 

handed  morder  that  attache,  to  the  history  of  so  i S1“o'Sl°„f  aT“o‘“.^.rr?’wh“2  S^rttheTo?.,"? e£:  "-'ong  the 

many  of  the  Popes, — we  refer  to  no  Protestant ; lozenges,  it  ha^!  been  reducecl  for  some  reason 

pleading,  but  to  the  pages  of  the  Papal  historians  Purbeck  murblo,  which,  when 

*1 1 1 r , . r ••  w.ioikics  Dohshed  and  nnrtepRvoH  ‘if  a blue  colour.” 


term  that  was  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  ns,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
feature  of  the  fabric  all  traces  of  which  were 
fast  being  obliterated,  there  is  another  interest 
in  this  subject.  Ben  Jonson’s  grave  is  described 

whJl/1^;  -■nv™p„ec.,..ae,oomh.™,Bl 

which  W0  know  to  have  been  one  of  the  square  of  full  stature,  the  larger  namber  yaryiog  in  form  from 
stones  in  the  middle  tread  ; for  the  account  • full-grown  child  to  the  merest  infaut,  con- 

says  of  it  that  it  was  in  the  path  of  square  ' v«S  upon  the  others;  whilst  several  urns  of 

ot-rv-vh  • 1 \ H I various  shapes  were  tossed  about  in  irregular  positions 

Stone  (the  rest  is  lozenge)  ....  in  a pavement-  , throughout  the  vault.  * * * The  first  distinct  object  that 

square  of  blue  marble  about  14  in.  square.”  I ®‘i'‘‘®8ted  the  attention  wasn  coflio  in  the  nortb-westcorner, 

Mr.  Poole  says I roughly  moulded  according  to  the  human  form  and  face. 

’ ( It  could  not  be  doubted  to  be  that  of  Henry  Frederick, 

This  clpftrlv  rpfpra  „ !-•  1 Tx  I Prince  of  Wales.  The  lead  of  the  head  was  shaped  into 

^ ’ no  n ™ I features;  the  legs  and  arras  indicated,  even  to  the 


themselves, — why  should  we  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a national  series  of  our  own  * 
Nothing  sheds  so  much  light  on  history  a 
portraiture. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


polished  and  undecayed. 

The  dean’s  account  of  the  search  for  the  "rave 


of  James  I.  is  pleasantly  told.  If  he  has  thought 
well  to  tone  down  a supercilious  pungency  that 
here  and  there  flashed  upon  the  page  in  his  first 
volume,  as  in  the  reply  of  Bishop  Grossetete  to 
rrrrr.  r • 1-  lu  k v anxious  inquiries  of  Henry  III.  concerning 

The  ^me  fascmation  that  compels  people  to  ■ the  precise  grace  to  be  wrought  by  the  unction 
revisit  Westminster  Abbey  after  they  have  once  , for  instance,  he  will  have  no  cause  to  retrace  his 
paced  Its  hallowed  precincts,  appears  to  take  | steps  and,  with  graver  emphasis,  elaborate  his 
firm  hold  of  those  who  write  about  this  deeply  : freshest  irapreseious  of  the  discoveries  made  in 
mteresting  edifice.  If  any  one  compiles  a book  ' the  course  of  this  quest.  With  bated  breath 
about  It,  let  him  be  a dignitary  of  the  Chnrch,  I and  beating  heart  he  seems  to  stand  bare- 
r ^ a “‘0ce”aa6oo8  writer,  or  a col-  ■ headed,  by  the  various  vaults  and  describe  their 
‘Jootents  to  those  unable  to  see  into  them  for 


appendix,  or  a supplement,  or  a second  volume. 
Dean  Stanley  has  shown  that  ho  has  enjoyed 
no  exception  to  this  inevitability.*  Scarcely 
have  his  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  been  mastered 
by  his  public,  than  we  find  him  in  the  grey  aisles 
of  the  edifice  taking  account  of  things  he  missed 
in  that  work,  or  passed  too  slightingly  over ; 

* Supplement  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  ” His- 
mrieal  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey.”  Bv  Arthur 
Westminster,  With 

lUustratioas.  London  ; John  Murray.  13U9, 


And  lest  onr  readers  shonld  wonder 
why  the  search  was  undertaken,  we  must  explain 
that  the  dean  considers  “ that  the  interest  of  a 
great  national  cemetery  like  Westminster  Abbey 
depends,  in  great  measure,  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  exact  spots  where  the  illustrioua  dead 
repose;”  and  as  this  information  was  missing  in 
the  case  of  tho  monarch  in  question,  or  rather, 
as  opposite  statements  were  in  existence  con- 
cerning his  place  of  burial,  the  joint  sanction  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  of  the  First  Commis- 


north  wall,  were  two  full-sized  coffins,  flattened 
and  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  four  or  five 
smaller  ones  laid  upon  them.  Though  there 
was  no  plate  upon  either,  it  was  easy,  aided 
by  Crull’s  account,  to  recognise  the  upper  one 
as  that  of  Arabella  Stuart,  and  the  one  beneath 
it,  which  was  saturated  with  pitch,  as  that  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Henry  of  Oatlands, 
Mary  of  Orange,  Prince  Rupert,  Anne  Hyde, 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  ten  children  of  James  11. , 
and  the  eighteen  children  of  Queen  Anne,  lay  in 
the  crowd  of  coffins  around  ; bub  still  there  was 
no  King  James.  The  Lennox  vault  was  next 
opened  j and  then  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
the  last  lay  two  coffins,  one  resting  on  the  other. 
The  wooden  case  of  the  great  queen’s  coffin  was 
crumbling  away,  but  enoogh  remained  to  show 
it  bad  been  constructed  with  inch  elm,  with  a 
carved  and  panelled  oak  lid  laid  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  elm ; and  over  all,  lid  included,  was  a 
covering  of  crimson  velvet.  An  illustration  is 
given  of  the  Tudor  rose,  initials,  and  date, 
incised  in  the  centre  of  the  cover.  After  opening 
the  space  between  the  graves  of  Edward  "VI.  and 
George  II.  and  his  queen,  with  no  result,  the 
vault  of  the  first  of  these  was  explored.  Iu  it 
lay  a solitary  coffin,  ” rent  and  deformed,  as  well 
as  wasted  by  long  corrosion,  and  perhaps  injured 
by  having  been  examined  before.”  Close  by 
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shrivelled  np  and  unsoldered,  was  found  the 
leaden  inacription-plate,  which  must  have  been 
inscribed  with  the  titles  of  the  Protestant  king, 
as  the  Dean  observes,  in  the  short  interval  of 
nine  days  while  the  body  lay  at  Greenwich,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  upheld  the  hopes  of  the  Pro- 
testant party.  In  the  vault,  too,  lay  another 
relic,  a portion  of  the  frieze  of  Torregiano’s  altar. 
An  illnstration  of  this  work,  taken  from  Sand- 
ford’s  “ Genealogical  History,”  gives  a poor  idea 
of  it,  for  the  perspective  is  bad,  and  the  propor- 
tions out  of  all  reason.  The  general  effect  of  it, 
with  its  monstrously  large  coat  of  arms  over  the 
cornice,  and  slender  pillars  risiug  out  of  sub- 
stantial bases,  is  more  that  of  the  great  bed  of 
Ware  than  that  of  Torregiano’s  “matchless 
altar,”  which,  like  that  of  other  work  of  his 
period,  would  bo  sure  to  have  been  exquisite  in 
its  proportions  as  well  as  details.  The  frieze, 
however,  it  was  decided,  should  be  replaced,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  position  ; hence 
it  can  now  be  seen  j and  the  leaden  plate  that 
was  once  upon  the  poor  little  prince’s  coffin  was 
reaffixed  to  it,  and  its  inscription  copied  on  the 
pavement  over  his  grave. 

The  quest  was  still  carried  on.  An  earthen 
grave  in  the  Montpensier  Chapel  was  next 
examined,  in  which  was  found  a leaden  coffin  of 
an  unknown  person,  whom  the  Dean  takes  great 
pains  to  identify  as  Cromwell’s  favourite,  General 
Worsley ; and  at  last  that  which  should  have 
been  done  at  first  was  taken  in  hand.  The 
excuse  for  looking  in  all  the  places  not  men- 
tioned in  the  “ Abbey  Eegister”  before  examin- 
ing the  place  indicated  in  it,  was  the  impression 
that  the  entry  in  it  only  signified  the  chapel 
generally,  and  not  the  actual  tomb  of  the  royal 
builder  of  it,  combined  with  a reluctance  to 
disturb  “the  sacred  resting-place  of  the  august 
founder  of  the  chapel  ” till  every  other  place 
had  been  searched.  The  Dean  shall  tell  his 
own  tale : — 

“ It  was  with  a feeling  of  breafhlees  anxiety,  amounting 
to  solemn  awe,  which  caused  the  humblest  of  the  workmen 
employed  to  whisper  with  bated  breath,  as  the  small  opening 
at  the  apex  of  the  arch  admitted  the  lirst  glimpse  into  the 
mysterions  secret  which  had  hitherto  eluded  this  long  re- 
search. Deep  wilbiu  the  arched  vault  were  dimly  seen  three 
coiBns,  lying  side  by  side  ; two  of  them  dark  and  grey  with 
ago,  the  third  somewhat  brighter  and  newer,  and  of  these,  on 
the  introduction  of  a light  into  the  aperture,  the  two  older 
appeared  to  be  leaden,  one  bearing  an  inscription,  and  the 
third,  surrounded  by  a case  of  wood,  bearing  also  an  inscrip* 
tion-plate.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  closed,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  by  a huge  stone,  which,  ns  in 
Jewish  sepulchres,  bad  been  rolled  against  the  entrance, 

, . . The  third  cofian  lying  on  the  northern  side  was  imme- 
diately found  to  be  that  of  King  James  I.,  as  indicated  be- 
yond question  in  the  long  inscription  engraved  on  a copper 
plate  soldered  to  the  lead  coffin.  . . . The  two  o'her  coffins 
were  as  indisputably  those  of  Henry  VII,  and  hie  Queen.’ 

An  illuafcratioo  by  Mr.  George  Sebarf  shows 
this  vault  and  its  royal  contents.  Ou  the  breast 
of  the  coffin  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Queen 
is  a large  Maltese  cross,  but  no  inscription  ; and 
on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  loft  lie  the  two 
kings.  The  Dean  makes  a great  point  of  this 
selection  of  a last  resting-place  on  the  part  of 
the  Scottish  king,  deeming  it  a piece  of  policy  on 
his  part  to  engraft  his  ancient  Celtic  stock  upon 
that  of  the  Tudor  family,  through  whom  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  the  realm.  In  like 
manner,  it  will  be  remembered,  Charles  I.  was 
buried  in  the  vault  that  held  the  remains  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  at  Windsor. 

One  of  the  documents  inserted  in  this  supple- 
ment gives  a list  of  the  paintings  in  the  Abbey, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  archmological 
artists  5 another  tells  of  relics  lent  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester ; an  account-book  refers 
to  “ comforting  pills,”  “ ointment  for  the  loins,” 
and  “ hippocraa  ” for  the  use  of  the  abbot  j and 
to  the  tiling  of  the  anchorite’s  house;  and  the 
warrant  for  the  disinterment  of  the  magnates  of 
the  Commonwealth,  extracted  from”  Collectanea 
Topographioa  et  Genealogica,”  appears  among 
the  additions.  Note  has  been  made,  too,  of  the 
instances  in  which  workmen  or  others  have 
scratched  their  names  in  old  times,  in  places  not 
expected  to  be  seen.  Thus,  on  the  Ormond 
vault,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  interred, 
were  found,  rudely  executed,  the  names  R. 
Donkloy  and  Walter  Mill  Gerford,  dated  1683, 
and  others  coming  down  to  1704,  Again,  in 
Henry  VII.’s  vault,  occur  the  name  John  Ware, 
and  initials  E.  C.,  both  dated  1625,  which  speci- 
men of  caligrapbical  indiscretion  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  them  into  posthumous  dis- 
grace, for  the  Dean  concludes  that  they  must 
have  both  been  privy  to  the  theft  of  the  rich 
velvet  pall  that  once  covered  the  coffin  of 
Henry  VII.,  but  which  must  have  disappeared 
at  that  time,  as  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen 
when  the  vault  was  opened  a few  months  ago. 


No  one  will  find  fault  with  the  Dean  for  yielding 
to  the  enchantment  that  makes  every  one 
anxious  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  alluring 
Abbey.  And  the  majority  of  those  who  revisit 
it  by  the  light  of  his  guidance  will  see  more  in 
it  than  they  would  otherwise.  The  volume 
contains  a number  of  illustrations,  some  of 
which  might  be  better  than  they  are. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  OUR  ANCIENT 
CATHEDRALS  TO  THE  USAGE  AND 
SERVICE  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Exeter  ' 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  P.  B.  Hay- 
ward read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  head  of  1 
this  notice.  We  print  the  principal  part  of 
it: — ( 

I feel  bound  to  offer  a few  words  of  apology  : 
to  the  members  of  this  society  for  venturing  to  ^ 
bring  to  their  notice  a subject  which  has  been  : 
already  ably  treated  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  in  an 
exhaustive  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Liverpool 
Church  Congress  last  October,  but  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  80  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  My  excuse  is,  that  the  alterations  that  are  , 
contemplated  in  our  own  cathedral,  naturally 
suggest  some  inquiry  as  to  the  principles  which  1 
should  form  the  basis  of  cathedral  restoration,  or 
rather  adaptation  to  modern  requirements  ; how  , 
far  these  principles  have  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  restorations  that  have  already  taken  place,  j 
or  are  now  in  progress  in  other  cathedrals  ; and, 
as  a natural  sequence,  whether  the  plans,  which  ; 
are  now  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  con- 
sideration, are  in  keeping  with  these  principles.  1 
I hope,  on  these  grounds,  that  a few  remarks  on 
this  subject  may  prove  worthy  of  consideration  ' 
by  our  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  which 
has  for  years  past  exercised  an  undoubted, , 
although  unobtrusive,  influence  for  good  in  all 
matters  relatiug  to  church  building  or  church  , 
restoration,  that  have  been  brought  within  its 
cognisance.  In  this  paper  I intend  to  deal 
merely  with  the  architectural  part  of  the  qnes-  , 
tion,  leaving  to  abler  and  wiser  pens  the  task  of  1 
suggesting  any  alterations  in  the  constitution  of , 
onr  cathedrals  which  may  tend  to  bring  them ! 
more  into  harmony  with  the  increased  activity  ] 
and  earnestness  now  felt  by  Churchmen,  and  so  I 
make  them  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  the 
mother  churches  of  their  respective  dioceses. 
The  one  great  principle  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  public  worship, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other,  is  that  of 
iinif)/  or  one-ness.  We  meet  together  in  God’s 
bouse,  before  His  holy  altar,  as  one  family, 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  each  with  their  appointed 
duties,  to  worship  one  God  and  Father  of  all ; 
and  the  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  is  to  so 
plan  the  arrangements  and  fitting-up  of  the , 
interiors  of  our  cathedrals  (built,  as  they  origin-  ! 
ally  were,  for  a use  and  worship  differing 
materially  from  onr  own),  that  this  principle  may  ' 
be  recognised  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  ; 
plans  of  our  cathedrals,  with  their  strongly-  j 
marked  division  into  nave,  choir,  transepts,  I 
and  aisles,  undoubtedly  present  difficulties  to  the  | 
task  of  adapting  them  to  comprehensive  congre-  , 
gational  use,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  j 
any  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  utilise 
in  any  degree  the  naves  of  our  cathedrals  for  1 
public  worship.  The  services,  until  quite  re-  ] 
cently,  were  invariably  confined  to  the  choir ; | 
and  the  nave,  itsually  separated  from  the  choir  , 
by  a massive  screen,  merely  formed  a vast  atrium,  I 
where  people  could  stroll  about  at  their  leisure  ! 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  , 
choir,  listening  to  the  music,  or  admiring  the  | 
architecture,  but  in  no  sense  feeling  that  they : 
were  in  God’s  house,  or  able  to  participate  in  the  ' 
service  that  was  going  on.  The  choirs,  in  order  : 
to  accommodate  the  large  congregations  at  the  ; 
Sunday  services  were,  in  our  own  cathedral  at 
least,  crowded  with  seats  to  the  very  altar-steps, 
in  utter  defiance  of  any  spirit  of  reverence,  and 
disregard  of  the  proper  use  of  our  choirs  or 
chancels ; the  laity  at  the  eastern  end  turning 
their  backs  deliberately  on  the  altar,  that  they 
might  the  better  see  and  hear  what  was  going 
on,  I crave  the  indulgence  of  my  auditors,  if  I 
here  remind  them  that  the  screens  which  inva- 
riably separated  the  naves  from  the  choirs  were 
not  originally  intended  as  a support  for  the 
organ,  as  an  ignorant  person  would  naturally 
suppose  from  the  general  practice  of  modern 
times.  They  were  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  (according  to  Dr.  Hook, 
in  his  Church  Dictionary),  when  the  distinction 


between  clergy  and  laity  was  far  more  decided 
than  in  our  Church,  to  mark  as  emphatically  as 
possible  the  termination  of  the  co7i!jregaiional 
part  of  the  church,  as  opposed  to  that  part  de- 
voted to  the  clergy,  and  to  support  the  rood  or 
crucifix  as  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  people. 
The  fiery  zeal  of  the  Reformers  swept  that  abomi- 
nation of  Popish  idolatry,  the  rood,  from  its 
place ; and  in  later  times,  perhaps  in  unconscious 
satire  upon  this  same  idolatry,  the  rood  was  re- 
placed by  the  organ.  There  were  musical  enthu- 
siasts in  those  times.  W’hen  the  Church  began 
to  shake  off  the  lethargy  in  which  she  had  been 
BO  long  sunk,  men  began  to  ioquire,  amongst 
other  things,  whether  the  empty  naves  of  our 
cathedrals  might  not  be  turned  to  some  account 
after  all ; and  so  they  were  gradually  thrown 
open  for  special  services  when  it  was  wished 
to  accommodate  larger  congregations  than  the 
choirs  would  bold,  but  still  this  was  done 
without  any  general  recognition  of  the  great 
principle  of  retaining  the  proper  and  distinc- 
tive uses  of  the  choir,  or  chancel,  and  nave.  This 
principle  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  In  the  rubric  just  before 
the  order  for  Morning  Prayer,  it  is  enjoined  that 
the  “ chancels  shall  remain  ns  they  have  done  in 
times  past,”  and  in  the  rubrics  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Communion  Office,  we  find  it  ordered  that 
“ the  Table  at  the  Communion  time,  having  a 
fair  linen  cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body 
of  the  church  or  in  the  chancel,  where  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers  are  appointed  to  be  said.” 
The  words  “ shall  remain”  in  the  former  rubric, 
clearly  refer,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  practice 
of  the  early  church,  and  not  to  those  later  times 
when  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
the  introduction  of  subordinate  altars  to  the 
saints  in  the  different  parts  of  the  church,  de- 
stroyed the  purity  of  the  earlier  worship.  The 
distinctive  uses  of  nave  and  chancel,  or  choir, 
are  very  clearly  described  in  the  following  litoral 
translation  of  a passage  in  the  decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.,  “ That  the  laics  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  stand  or  sit  among  the  clerics  near  the 
altar,  during  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  myste- 
ries, but  that  that  part  which  is  divided  by  rails 
from  the  altar  shall  be  open  to  the  clerics  who 
sing,  but  for  the  purposes  of  praying  and  com- 
municating that  the  Holy  of  Holies  shall  be  open 
to  laics  and  women and.in  an  order  made  by 
the  Council  of  Tours  in  567,  almost  identical 
words  are  used,  This  principle  is  universally 
recognised  in  parish  churches,  where  any  attempt 
at  correct  ritualism  is  observed  ; and  if  so,  should 
it  noD  apply  with  still  greater  force  in  the  case 
of  our  cathedrals,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  pat- 
terns to  their  daughter  churches  ? In  the  re- 
cent restorations  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lich- 
field, Hereford,  Worcester,  Llandaff ; and  if  I mis- 
take not,  the  Chichester  and  Durham  also,  tho 
principle  of  comprehensive  congregational  wor- 
ship, and  consequent  restoration  of  the  naves 
and  choirs  to  original  uses,  has  been  observed  with 
the  happiest  results,  both  architecturally  and 
morally  ; and  Mr.  Street,  in  his  rebuilding  of  the 
nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  will,  of  course,  act  in 
the  spirit  embodied  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to  as  read  by  him  at  the  Liverpool 
Church  Congress.  I take  leave  here  to  refer 
to  a passage  from  this  paper  which,  in  the 
clearest  manner  explains  his  views  of  cathedral 
arrangement,  and  fully  sustains  the  argument 
I have  endeavoured  to  maintain.  He  speaks  of 
three  courses  asopenforadoption.  Ist.  The  use 
of  the  nave  without  any  altar  or  provision  for  a 
choir.  For  this  he  argues  there  can  be  no 
defence  whatever,  “ unless  the  service  is  con- 
fined to  a sermon  and  hymns,  after  the  manner 
of  University  services.”  Too  much  stress,  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  the  presence  of  the  altar  in  our  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  as  it  were  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
embodiment  of  that  presence  which  gives  force 
' and  efficacy  to  our  prayers.  2nd.  The  provision 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave  of  a second  altar, 
and  a second  system  of  choir-seats.  For  this,  ho 
says,  there  is  precedent  in  the  facts  that  in 
several  of  our  cathedrals  more  than  one  altar  is 
still  used  ; that  in  Sb.  Alban’s  Abbey  the  people’s 
altar  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  screen ; and  that 
in  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Christian  churches, 
that  of  St.  Apollinaire  in  Classe,  at  Ravenna, 
there  is  a choir  altar  in  the  apse,  and  the  people’s 
altar  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  I may  also  add 
that  this  isfurther  confirmed  by  the  rubric  already 
quoted,  which  enjoins  that  the  altar  shall  stand 
in  the  laody  of  the  church  or  in  the  chancel.  The 
objection  to  this  course  lies  in  the  reduplication 
of  the  choir-seats,  and  in  the  retention  of  the 
massive  screen,  which  in  our  own  cathedral,  at 
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least  in  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  deprive  the 
interior  of  ranch  of  its  dignity  and  proportion. 
With  regard  to  the  third  coarse,  1 qnote  his 
words  verhatim.  “ The  third  coarse  is  the  removal 
of  the  close  screen,  and  the  adapting  the  choir 
for  use  by  the  clergy  and  choir  only,  whether 
the  congregation  be  great  or  small.  And  here  I 
would  say,  in  Zimine,  that  thongh  I should  always 
regret  having  to  remove  any  old  screen,  I am 
painfully  couscions  that  by  inBistiog  on  its  re- 
tention, together  with  the  present  use  of  choirs, 
I should  not  be  doing  a really  conservative  work. 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  choirs  suffer 
much  more  in  effect  by  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional seats,  pews,  and  stalls  for  the  congrega- 
tion, than  they  conld  suffer  by  the  removal  of 
the  choir  screen,  if  this  be  accompanied  by  the 
removal  of  the  additional  seats.  In  place  of  the 
close  screen,  an  open  screen  ought  to  be  erected, 
which  need  be  no  bar  to  sight  or  sound,  whilst 
it  preserves  the  proper  division  between  nave 
and  choir.  The  choir  will  then,  of  course,  be 
reserved  only  for  choristers,  and  we  should  have 
to  do  our  utmost  to  increase  their  number,  to 
which  end  I think  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
use  of  guilds  or  fraternities,  whose  members 
might,  at  any  rate  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  take 
their  place  in  the  choir.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  choristers  would  be  better  heard, 
and  the  music  much  more  effective,  if  they  were 
not  hemmed  in  by  a crowd  of  people ; whilst  the 
pulpit,  placed  outside  the  choir,  would  generally 
command  the  largest  area  which  the  plan  of  our 
cathedral  admits,  and  would,  like  the  choir,  suit 
equally  well  a large  congregation  or  a small  one.” 
I might  qnote  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  bub 
this  will  suffice  to  show  the  view  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  as  well  as  conservative  and 
thoughtful  church  architects  of  the  day  takes 
of  this  deeply  important  question.  These  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  principles  I have  endeavoured 
to  advocate,  as  forming  in  many  people’s  minds 
the  basis  of  all  cathedral  and  church  restora- 
tion, bringroein  the  nezt place  to  consider  their 
practical  bearing  in  the  case  of  our  own  cathedral. 
Do  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Scott  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  interior, 
at  the  request  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  accord 
or  not  with  these  principles  ? With  all  due  re- 
spect to  that  venerable  body,  and  to  the  eminent 
architect  they  have  called  to  their  assistance,  I 
venture  to  contend  that  in  the  plans  that  are 
now  prepared,  but  I trust  not  yet  finally  ap- 
proved, these  principles  have  not  been  kept  in 
view.  Let  me  brie  fiy  describe  the  general  ar- 
rangement proposed.  The  close  rood-screen  re- 
tains its  present  position,  unaltered,  1 believe,  in 
any  respect,  save  by  the  addition  of  some  canopy 
work  at  the  top.  The  seats  and  stall-work  of  the 
choir  are  all  new  and  of  elaborate  design,  except 
that  the  ancient  and  very  interesting  miserere 
stalls  are,  of  course,  retained,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  scats  and  stalls  as  far  eastwards  as 
the  bishop’s  throne  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent. Eastwards  of  the  side  gates  the  space 
nearly  as  fur  as  the  altar  is  filled  with  chairs, 
arranged  facing  north  and  south,  a broad  passage 
being  left  in  the  middle.  The  altar  is  backed 
with  a reredoB  of  sumptuous  and  elaborate 
design,  and  a rich  pavement  of  maiblo  and  tiles 
is  proposed  to  be  laid.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date a larger  number  of  persons  than  can  bo 
seated  in  the  present  choir,  it  is  proposed  to  seat 
the  aisles  with  chairs,  to  remove  the  monuments 
between  the  choir  and  aisles,  and  to  pierce  the 
stone  screen  at  the  back  of  the  stalls,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  those  who  occupy  these 
chairs  to  hear  and  see  with  greater  facility  than 
would  be  practicable  at  present.  The  position 
of  the  pulpit  is  shifted  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir  from  the 
north  aisle,  but  the  position  of  the  bishop’s 
throne  remains  unaltered.  With  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  building  westwards  (.f  the 
screen,  I believe  no  alteration  whatever  is  con- 
templated. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
posed alterations  consist  merely  in  the  renova- 
tion of  the  choir  itself,  and  in  the  seating  of  the 
choir  aisles  ; the  present  division  of  the  cathedral 
into  two  virtually  distinct  churches  by  the 
massive  screen  being  still  adhered  to.  This, 
I think,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  not 
merely  on  architectural  grounds  (although 
few  people  will  deny  that  the  beauty  of  the 
interior  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  screen),  but  also  on  account  of  the 
negation  of  that  principle  of  unity,  the  import- 
ance of  which  I have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate; and  lastly,  on  the  ground  of  practicai 
convenience,  on  which  I shall  have  a few  words 
to  say  presently.  As  regards  the  seating  of  the 


choir  aisles,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  a serious 
objection  to  it  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  choir  and  the  aisles.  The 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  choir  stalls  cannot  be 
less  than  3 ft.,  or  possibly  3 ft.  6 in.,  above  that 
of  the  aisles,  and  to  this  must  be  added  at  least 
3 ft.  more  of  solid  work  in  the  stone  screen  at 
the  back  of  the  stalls  before  the  pierced  work 
begins,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  aisles  would 
have  a solid  barrier  of  6 ft.,  if  not  V ft.,  shutting 
them  off  from  sight  and  sound.  Besides,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  this  piercing  of  the  screens 
behind  the  stalls  would  he  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  their  occupants,  who 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  draught  from  the 
aisles.  Permit  me  now  to  describe  a plan  sug- 
gesting an  alternative  arrangement  which  was 
sketched  out  by  my  father,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  bishop  as  long  ago  as  1858,  and  by  him 
submitted  to  the  Chapter,  with  his  full  approval. 
I think  I am  also  correct  in  saying  that  the 
present  Bishop  of  Ely,  then  Canon  Browne,  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being 
carried  out.  I have  little  doubt  but  that  this 
plan,  although  it  appeared  to  be  shelved,  even- 
tually led  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  nave  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services  throngh  the  liberality 
of  Chancellor  Ilarrington,  just  twelve  months 
afterwards.  This  latter  arrangement,  if  I mis- 
take not,  was  generally  understood  to  be  only  a 
temporary  and  tentative  one,  and  that  on  its 
sneoesB  or  otherwise  depended  whether  a more 
comprehensive  scheme  should  be  carried  out  or 
not.  The  success  has  been  undoubted,  but  un- 
fortunately up  to  the  present  time  no  further 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  The  great 
distinction  between  this  plan  and  that  of  Mr. 
Scott,  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  rood  screen,  and 
the  organ  placed  on  it,  from  their  present 
position,  and  substituting  a light  open  screen 
of  such  construction  as  to  be  little  or  no 
obstacle  to  sight  or  sound,  and  which  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  distinctly  mark  the  boundary 
between  nave  and  choir.  The  present 
screen,  minus  the  organ,  is  proposed  to  be 
re-erected  between  the  westernmost  of  the 
columns  in  the  nave,  removing  all  the  modern 
panel-work  of  the  lower  portion  and  the  mass  of 
masonry  behind  it,  and  substituting  for  it  a 
glazed  screen  of  traccry-work.  In  a line  with  this, 
across  the  aisles,  corresponding  screens  would  be 
thrown,  the  whole  forming  at  the  western  end  of 
the  church  a species  of  narthex,  or  inner  porch, 
like  those  frequently  met  with  in  foreign  cathe- 
drals, and  which  would  undoubtedly  contribute 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  congregation. 
Eastward  of  this  screen,  the  whole  space  of  the 
nave,  transepts,  and  aisles  would  be  available 
for  the  congregation,  the  pulpit  being  placed 
against  the  pier  forming  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  north  transept,  so  as  to  command,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  The 
choir  would  be  restored  to  its  strictly  legitimate 
use,  that  of  containing  the  clergy,  choristers, 
and  commonicants  only,  the  present  return  stalls, 
facing  east,  being  done  away  with,  the  stalls  for 
the  dean  and  precentor  placed  nearest  to  the 
screen,  facing  north  and  south,  and  the  choir- 
seats  also  brought  near  the  screen,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  musical  portion  of  the  service  being  heard 
to  the  best  advantage  by  the  congregation. 
What  to  do  with  the  organ  is  the  next  considera- 
tion.  It  is  proposed  to  place  it  in  the  north  aisle, 
immediately  behind  the  choir-seats,  a clear 
passage  of  about  G ft.  wide  being  left  in  the 
aisle,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  organ  carried 
over  this  passage,  supported  by  groining.  The 
pipes  would  fill  up  the  whole  of  one  of  the  choir 
aisles,  and  might  also  be  made  to  stand  boldly 
out  into  the  choir  itself,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
sound  being  as  freely  transmitted  as  possible 
into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  lectern  would 
be  placed  on  the  western  aide  of  the  screen,  so 
as  to  comraaiid  nave  and  transepts.  All  the 
eastern  part  of  the  choir,  above  the  bishop’s 
throne,  would  be  perfectly  open  and  unencum- 
bered with  seats. 


Oxford  Architectural  aud  Ifistorlcal 
Society. — The  honorary  secretaries  (the  Kev. 
P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  University  College,  and  the 
Rev.  n.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Christ  Church)  have 
issued  the  following  notice  : — “ It  is  proposed  to 
commence  a series  of  walks  and  excursions  with 
the  view  of  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford,  and  vi.siting  the  chief  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest.  It  is  intended  to  visit  all  those 
remains  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
country  during  the  British,  Roman,  S.axon,  or 
Mediceval  times.” 


LAMBETH  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Designs  were  received  from  fifteen  of  the 
invited  architects  whose  names  we  printed  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  are  now  under  consideration. 
Mr.  H.  Carrey  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
guardians  to  assist  them  in  making  the  selection, 
and  will  shortly  proceed  to  examine  the  draw- 
ings. With  one  exception,  a set  marked  ST,  the 
designs  bear  the  names  of  the  respective  authors. 

There  is  very  little  architectural  art  displayed 
in  the  designs,  nor  is  it  particularly  needed ; 
still  there  is  no  reason  why,  without  any  extra 
expenditure,  good  proportions  and  agreeable 
forms  should  not  be  adopted.  Compliance  with 
the  instructions,  the  best  means  of  classification, 
good  arrangements  to  facilitate  administration, 
healthful  rooms,  sound  inexpensive  construction, 
are  points  which  must  first  be  looked  for ; but 
the  design  which,  besides  exhibiting  these,  pro- 
vides a structure  suggesting  care,  order,  har- 
moniousness,  and  regularity,  should  have  the 
preference.  The  estimates  given  in  the  case  of 
the  few  designs  to  which  particulars  are  attached 
vary.  Thus  while  Messrs.  M‘Mnrdie  andWagstaffe 
name  47,500Z.,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Fowler,  whose 
design  has  considerable  merit,  puts  down  35,700Z. 
as  the  cost.  The  design  by  Messrs.  Foulabam  and 
Giles  & Biven — plan  somewhat  widely  spread 
oat — is  estimated  at  47,000Z.  Mr.  F.  Mnrrable, 
who,  like  some  of  the  other  competitors,  sends 
two  designs,  has  evidently  given  good  considera- 
tion to  the  subject.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston’s 
plans  have  considerable  merit,  and  the  same,  in 
a greater  or  leas  degree,  may  be  said  of  those  by 
Messrs.  Beeston,  Son,  & Bee^ton,  Messrs.  C. 
Gray,  Searle  & Son,  and  Mr.  P.  Parris.  Careful 
weighing  of  relative  merits  will  be  needed  in 
making  the  selection. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  following  correspondence  involves  ques- 
tions of  serious  interest  to  the  profession  : — 

Sir, — I have  just  seen  with  surprise  the 
following  paragraph  in  a London  daily  paper  : — 

“ Mr.  Ayrton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Worie,  lias 
como  to  un  open  rupture  with  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  report  is  widely  cirea- 
iated  and  believed  that  Mr.  Barry,  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Lsyard’s  successor  subjected  him,  no 
longer  holds  his  appointment.  The  whole  affair  wiT  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons."— Zoiiion  Corn- 
gpo7idenl  of  the  Irith  Titnee. 

My  official  relations  with  Mr.  Ayrton,  as  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  have  always  been  of  a 
satisfactory  and  friendly  description,  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  above  statement.  As,  however,  I should  be 
very  glad  of  the  support  of  the  profession  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  I am  placed,  I 
send  you  a copy  of  the  letter  I have  received 
from  Mr.  Ayrton,  to  which,  I presume,  allusion 
is  made  : — 

“ Office  of  Works,  &o.,  S.W. 

January  22nd, 1870. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  &c.,  to  inform 
yon,  that  in  consequence  of  various  arrange- 
ments now  being  made  for  the  conduct  of  works 
under  this  office,  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster 
will,  from  the  Slst  day  of  March  next,  be  placed 
entirely  in  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  this 
department;  and  that  the  estimates  for  that 
service  for  the  ensuing  year  will  therefore  be 
prepared  on  their  responsibility, 

1 am  further  to  inform  you  that  the  First  Com- 
missioner will  be  obliged  to  you  to  have  ail  the 
contract  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  all  other  papers  necessary  for 
affording  a complete  knowledge  of  the  building, 
and  of  the  works  carried  on  in  connexion  there- 
with, arranged  together  and  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  in  order  that 
they  may,  when  required,  be  at  once  handed  over 
to  this  department. — I am,  &c. 

George  Russell,  Secretary. 

E.  M.  Barry,  esq.” 

Notwithstanding  my  experience,  in  the  Law 
Courts’  competition,  of  the  unjust  treatment 
which  can  with  impunity  be  inflicted  upon  an 
architect,  I could  not  but  be  surprised  to  receive 
this  letter,  coming  as  it  did  without  previous 
explanation,  without  any  intimation  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  at  a time  when  several  works  under 
tny  direction  at  the  building  are  still  unfinished. 
I have  addressed  a letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasory,  and  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  pointing  out,  on 
public  and  private  groonds,  the  objections  to 
entrusting  one  of  our  chief  architectural  menu. 
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meiita  to  the  Bole  care  of  the  officials  of  a depart- 
ment which  ie  constitnted,  avowedly,  without  ro- 
gard  to  artistic  qualifications. 

Pel.  14.  Edward  M.  Barry. 


The  step  taken  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  although  at 
present  not  widely  known,  has  excited  very 
considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  has  brought  us 
indignant  letters  from  some,  who  see  in  it  more 
than  is  expressed.  The  motive  of  the  act  is 
certainly  not  obvious.  Mr.  Barry  holds  no 
salaried  office  which  the  Chief  Commissioner 
might  think  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  is 
simply  paid  his  commission  as  an  architect  on 
snch  works  as  he  is  directed  to  superintend.  We 
believe  it  is  a fact  that  his  estimates  have  never 
been  exceeded  in  execution,  and  that  what  he 
has  done  has  met  with  general  approval.  With 
reference  to  such  a building  as  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  works  are  constantly  required,  pro- 
posals for  alterations  and  improvements  are  con- 
stantlyarising.  Attbe  present  momenthis  designs 
and  estimates  for  various  suggested  matters  are 
before  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Hoes  Mr.  Ayrton 
think  that  when  future  suggestions  are  made  or 
other  works  required,  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  willing  to  act  on  the  report  of  a clerk  in 
the  Office  of  WorkB,  "or  if  the  House  were  willing 
to  do  BO,  that  the  public  would  be  satisfied  ? If 
Mr.  Ayiton  do  think  so,  we  venture  to  assert  he 
is  wrong.  An  architect  of  reputation  must  be 
called  iu ; and  who  could  be  that  architect  but 
the  man  who  knows  every  inch  of  the  work,  who 
was  born  and  bred  in  it,  so  to  speak,  and  who,  so 
far  as  wo  know,  has  fully  satisfied  both  the 
Government  and  the  public  ? We  hope  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ayrton  has  acted  under  some  miscon- 
ception. 


and  the  omnibus  will  be  despatched  immediately 
on  their  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
omnibus  is  5 ft.  wide  inside,  and  has  cushioned 
seats  with  stuffed  backs ; there  is  a space  of 
2 ft.  2 in.  between  the  seats,  which  are  placed 
lengthways  along  the  sides  of  the  vehicle.  It  is 
intended,  we  believe,  to  fit  np  a cross  partition  in 
the  omnibns  to  divide  the  first-  from  the  second- 
class  passengers.  A brake,  which  the  conductor 
will  work  with  his  foot,  is  fitted  at  each  end  of 
the  omnibus.  The  gauge  of  the  rails  is 
2 ft.  6 in. 

The  subway  and  engine-rooms  are  wonderfully 
free  from  water,  a hand-pump  worked  at  occa- 
sional intervals  being  sufficient  to  clear  away  the 
accumulations. 

It  may  be  expected  that  this  important  work, 
executed  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  in  a 
marvellously  small  space  of  time,  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  in  a few  days. 


THE  THAMES  SUBWAY. 

This  curious  work  may  now  be  said  to  be 
practically  completed.  The  passage  under  the 
Thames  has  been  finished  for  some  time  past,  as 
also  the  chambers  at  each  end.  During  the 
present  week  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
engineer,  and  his  assistants  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  application  of  engine-power  to 
the  working  of  the  lifts,  by  which  the  passengers 
are  to  be  let  down  and  taken  up  by  the  shafts  at 
the  ends  of  the  subway. 

From  a visit  to  the  works  we  have  obtained  a 
few  particulars  which  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  The  shafts  by  which  the  subway  is 
reached  are  at  each  end  rather  under  60  fc.  deep 
and  10  ft.  diameter  j they  are  partly  lined  with 
brickwork  and  partly  with  iron.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  shaft,  under  the  level  of  the  subway,  a 
small  steam-engine,  of  about  4 horse-power,  is 
placed  for  use  in  raising  and  lowering  the  lifts, 
and  for  haulage  of  the  single  omnibus  by  which 
the  passengers  will  be  conveyed.  The  lift  is  an 
iron  oharaber,  with  a floor  of  about  6 ft.  by  5 ft., 
and  a ceiling  about  6 ft.  6 in.  high.  The 
entrance  to  the  lift  is  by  sliding  iron  doors  ; on 
its  opposite  sides  it  has  pairs  of  roller  wheels 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OP  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OP  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

The  committee  have  determined  to  proceed 
with  the  restoration  of  the  w'est  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Mr.  Scott’s 
report,  which  strengthened  their  determination, 
may  be  usefully  printed  : — 

" Having  in  compliance  witli  your  request  made  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  state  of  the  west  front  of  yoar 
cathedral, — in  the  first  instance  alone,  and  subsequently 
in  conjunction -with  your  excellent  architect,  Mr.  Ferrey,— 
I beg  to  offer  a general  statement  of  the  opinions  at  which 
I arrived : — 

Though  the  Doulting  stone,  of  which  this  front  (as  well 
as  the  cathedral  generally)  is  constructed,  is  an  excellent 
material,  it  happens,  nevertheless,  that  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  design,  and  the  high  relief  and  partially  de- 
tached  form  of  its  features,  has,  by  exposing  them  in  an 
unusual  degree  to  the  direct  action  of  rain  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  their  projecting  parts,  given  rise  to  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  decay. 

This  decay  varies  in  all  possible  degrees  from  a trifling 
loss  of  surface  to  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the 
stone  j and  the  mode  of  its  reparation  must  consequently 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
part. 


stopped  with  the  strongest  cement.  In  selecting  the  stone 
great  care  will  be  required,  as  some  of  that  now  procured 
a^  Doulting  is  of  inferior  quality. 

As  regards  cost,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  give  a decided 
opinion,  but  from  a comparison  with  the  west  front  at 
Salisbury  recently  restored,  I should  suppose  that  it  will 
come  to  from  6,OOOL  to  8,OCOL 

The  work  should  be  superintended  by  a very  experienced 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  I fear  that  it  would  be  hardly 
practicable  to  carry  it  out  by  a specific  contract,  though  a 
schedule  of  prices  for  work  of  different  Linds  might 
advantageously  be  made  the  basis  of  a contract. 

I think  it  will  be  best  to  work  gradually  downwards, 
stage  by  stage,  from  the  top,  clearing  away  the  scaffolding 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  ground  along  the  west  front  and  round  the  north- 
western angles  has  been  raised  above  its  natural  level. 
This  conceals  a part  of  the  basements  and  dwarls  the 
effect.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remedy  this  by  lowering 
the  levels  of  the  ground. 

I will  only  add  that  it  gives  me  much  ple.asure  to  find 
that  the  view  I bad  formed  coincides  with  tbat  entertained 
by  your  able  architect,  Mr,  Ferrev,  and  expressed  by  him 
in  his  report.”  G-eo.  Gilbebt  Scott. 


CAMEOS. 

The  attention  of  the  council  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London  having  been  called  to  some  of  the 
works  in  cameo  by  Mr.  Ronca,  recently  men- 
tioned in  the  Builder,  and  feelingthe  importance 
of  encouraging  this  branch  of  art  in  England,  they 
have  commissioned  him  to  produce  Mr.  Foley’s 
Caractacus  as  a cameo  in  hard  stone,  onyx.  This 
will  form  part  of  the  prize  list  either  this  year 
or  next,  together  with  some  cameos  in  shell.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Art  Union  offered  three 
premiums,  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  bestcameos, 
of  a certain  size  and  character,  on  which  occasion 
Miss  Pistrncoi  produced  a fine  work,  and  obtained 
the  first  premium. 


ART  WORKMANSHIP:  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  premiums  offered  to  art  workmen  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  were  for  subjects  under  three 
heads,  viz., — 1.  For  works  executed  after  pre- 
scribed  designs ; 2.  Specimens  of  the  applica- 
tion to  ordinary  industry  of  prescribed  art 
processes  ; and  3.  Works  of  a similar  character 
to  the  prescribed  subjects,  though  not  exactly 


Where,  for  instance,  the  decay  has  pot  injured  the  | corresDOndent.  Thirty-eight  works  were  sent  in 
stability  of  the  work,  nor  in  any  very  serious  degree  ob-  . B nn/lo*.  fVio 

scored  its  architectural  design,  I would  leave  the  work  as  under  the  first  heading,  twenty-two  under  the 
it  is,  only  endeavouring  by  some  application  to  protect  the  second,  and  eighty-two  the  third,  being  142  in  all. 
prface  against  the  admission  of  wet  which  would  cause  an  many  of  the  works  are  very  creditable, 

Where — to  go  to  t^'o  other  extreme  cMea — the  decay  has  and  deserve,  and  will  doubtless  obtain,  recogni- 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  parts  tion,  W0  cannot  consider  that  full  advantage 
affected,  or  of  others  dependent  on  them  (as  is  in  many  opportunity  given.  The 

nlaces  the  case),  or  where  the  architectural  design  has  been  I . _ , i 

mst  or  seriously  obscured  by  its  effects,  I would  recom-  premiums  offered  are  liberal,  the  works  remain 
mend  just  such  au  amount  of  renovation  as  the  particular  the  property  of  the  producer,  and  the  Govern - 


case  absolutely  demands,  but  no  more. 

Iu  intermediate  cases  the  judgment  of  the  architect  and 
his  representative  must  be  exercised  in  determining  the 
degree  of  reparntiou  demanded,  always  leanirg  towards 
the  minimum,  which  will  give  the  security  required,  and 
always  striving  to  preserve  every  fragment  of  stone  which 
retains  original  workmanship,  even  though  its  retention 
may  necessitate  increased  labour  and  difficulty.  It  requires 
no  ability  in  an  architect  to  condemn  and  to  renew;  his 
skill  in  works  of  restoration  should  be  almost  wholly 
directed  to  pre$ervation,  for  which  constant  thought  and 
contrivance  arc  required, 

I do  not  knowhow  to  suggest  any  rule  for  a work  ia 
which  all  the  parts  differ  from  one  another  in  condition, 
excepting  that  the  restoratii 


should  in  each  case  be 


which  work  ia  guide-rods  fastened  to  the  sides  i limited  to  the  demands  of  stabiliiy  and  the  permanence  of 
of  the  ehaft.  The  lift  « raised  and  lowered  by  I b. 

a chain  or  great  strength,  which  moves  over  a I advantageously  drawn  between  parts  of  which  the  forms 
pulley  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  is  attached  to  j are  purely  tnechauicol,  such  as  mouldings,  4o.,  and  those 
a balance-weight  which  also  works  between 

guide-rods.  The  balance-weight  is  a slab  of  may  act  more  freely  in  dealing  with  the  former 

cast  iron,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  by  ' than  the  latter,  inasmuch  as,  not  only  can  the  more 
which  it  may  be  loaded  according  to  the  number  f««tura  1j> 

» ,.r.  mi  1-1?  1.1  • 1-  while  the  restoration  ot  more  artistic  portions  must  be  Dy 

of  passengers  in  the  lift,  ihe  lilt,  which  weigbu  | guogg.  i,ut  the  latter  are  so  precious,  that  tho  most  correct 

about  15  Cwt.,  is  further  connected  with  the  i restoration  is  almost  valueless  as  compared  with  even  a 
balance- weight  by  a wire  rope  attached  to  the  I wreck  of  the  original.  v u j-w  • i • .i  e 

la...  £■  ?u  • u..  J .u  IT.  .•  1 There  13  one  class  of  work  which  differamkindfromany 

bottoms  of  the  weight  and  the  lift  respectively,  ' j have  mentioned.  I refer  to  those  parts  which 

and  which  passes  round  a pulley  at  the  bottom  - have  been  renewed  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back, 

of  the  shaft,  A brake  has  been  invented  by  I Where  these  have  been  executed  with  a reasouable  degree 

Mr.  Barlow,  which  ia  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  | 

lift,  aud  is  applied  by  a screw  worked  from  the  1 details  that  it  would  be  libelling  the  old  architects  and 

roof  on  the  inside.  The  desired  effect  of  the  1 falsifying  their  work  to  allow  them  to  remain. 

..  11  1.  t • i t j.1.  iTi-  • •.  I The  detached  shafts  and  clusters  of  shafts,  as  well  as  the 

application  of  the  brake  is  to  stop  the  lift  m its  | a„,  thtoaehoot  been  eieouted  in  n 

descent,  not  instantaneously  but  gradually,  and  ■ hard  blue  lias,  which  did  duty  as  marble.  Many  of  the 
within  a few  feet.  On  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  I shafts  still  remain,  but  the  majority  are  either  wanting, 

' r their  places  supplied  by  ordinary  freestone, 


the  shaft,  the  passengers  emerge  at  each  end  to 
a waiting-room  of  about  24  ft.  long  by  10  ft. 
wide,  with  seats  along  the  sides.  From  this 
they  will  pass  into  the  iron  omnibus,  now  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  its  work,  which  will  be  run 
up  close  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  waiting-rooms. 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  from  each  end  of 
the  subway  is  down  an  incline  of  about  1 in  30 
to  the  middle  of  the  subway.  The  haulage  up 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent  at  each  end  will  be 
by  an  endless  wire  rope,  worked  by  the  steam- 
engine  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  lift  will  be 
seated  for  seven  or  eight  passengers  j the  omni- 
bus is  seated  for  fourteen  persons.  The  first- 
•class  passengers  will  descend  the  shafts  last, 


menb  Department  of  Science  and  Art  have 
always  shown  themselves  ready  to  purchase  the 
best  of  the  works  sent  in.  However,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  underrating  what  has 
been  sent  in,  but  rather  to  urge  other  work- 
men to  enter  the  lists  should  premiums  again  be 
offered  by  the  Society. 

The  prize  of  15J.,  in  Class  1 of  the  first  division, 
for  a carved  frieze,  including  the  human  figure 
(whereof  BO  few  of  our  art  workmen  know  any- 
thing)  has  evoked  no  competition.  For  the  pre- 
mium oft'ered  for  a panel  in  carved  oak,  four  com- 
petitors appear.  We  give  the  preference  to  the 
panel  No.  4,  by  J.  Osmond.  The  panel  by  Mark 
Rogers,  jun.  (2),  is  also  meritorious.  The  panel 
signed  W.  T.  R.  (3)  is  good  furniture-work,  nob 
likely  to  be  damaged,  but  has  less  life  and  “ go  ” 
than  the  preceding.  No.  5,  unfinished  carving 
in  wood,  after  an  entablature  of  a chimney-piece 
in  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  meritorious. 
For  the  premium  offered  for  metal  panel  in  low 
relief,  after  Virgin  and  Child,  we  shonld  place 
No.  7,  by  A.  Dufour,  first;  aud  No.  8,  by  A. 
Osfcertsg,  second.  No.  7,  tazza,  repoussd  work 
in  silver,  ia  creditable.  Of  the  three  iron 
knockers,  No.  11,  by  A.  S.,  most  be  deemed 
superior  ; though  the  other  examples,  by  John 
Wilkins  and  Thomas  Bayley,  have  merits  of  their 
own.  No.  15,  metal  missal  cover,  by  H.  J,  Hat- 
field, ia  excellent,  as  good,  indeed,  as  may  ho 
hoped  for,  and  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  full 
premium  offered.  Some  niello  work,  by  Jas.  S. 
Gill  (16  and  17),  after  an  arabesque  by  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  and  an  engraving  on  copper  after 
the  same  example,  by  John  Gittins,  are  satis- 
factory. The  paintings  on  porcelain  are  nob 
particularly  noteworthy.  W.  H.  Slater  and  Miss 
E.  Henwood  send  some  of  the  best.  Under  the 
head  of  embroidery,  the  portion  of  an  Italian, 
altar  frontal  (17),  executed  by  the  Misses 
Pfiinder,  is  admirable  of  its  kind. 

Passing  to  the  Second  Division,  No.  42,  frame 
for  a miniature,  engraved  and  enamelled  on 
metal,  by  Alfred  Gray,  though  somewhat  tame, 

- * , , , , J I 13  very  good.  For  the  premium  offered  for  the 

All  tie,.  cr.mp.,  ; o,ost  beautih  tablet  in  monWed  or  modelled 


Tlie  variety  of'^ colour  "^produecd  by  these  quasi  marble 
shaHs,  &c.,  was  as  much  a part  of  tbo  intention  of  the 
original  designer  ns  the  architecture  itself;  and  no  resto- 
ration can  be  considered  worthy  of  that  name  which  fails 
to  express  this  intention.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  either 
the  same  material,  or  other  of  similar  colour,  must  be 
introduced.  The  abaci  which  received  the  ruin  on  their 
horizontal  projections  have  universally  failed ; I would, 
therefore,  seek  a more  durable  material  for  their  restora- 
tion. It  may  be  the  case  that  for  the  shafts  a variety  of 
lias  may  be  fouud  which  is  trustworthy.  Tliat  procured  at 
Keiuton,  or  some  particular  bed  in  the  quarries  there,  is 
of  so  hi-rd  a texture  as  to  be  used  as  a marble ; and  I think 
it  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be  a suitable  material.  If 
not,  the  next  county  (Devon)  oont'iiLS  abundance  of 
marble  which,  both  in  colour  and  durability,  is  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  object  in  question. 


use  of  must  be  of  copper;  and  every  open  j 
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earthenware,  painted  with  enamel  colonra  and 
fired,  the  reaponae  is  nob  satisfactory.  One  com- 
petitor, J.  B.  Evans  (4-1),  merits  a modified 
reward.  The  wronght-iron  balcony  (60),  by 
William  Eobaon  and  Henry  Hobson,  deserves 
great  praise,  and  little  lees  shonld  be  said  for 
the  balcony  (59)  designed  by  G.  Emms,  and 
executed  by  J.  Emms  & Sons.  We  will  take 
another  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  works  ex- 
hibited in  the  Third  Division. 


[Feb.  19,  1870, 


LIVERPOOL  ARCniTECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  9th 
nit,,  a resolution  was  passed  with  reference  to  a 
circular  from  the  bon.  secretaries  of  the  Archi- 
tectural  Exhibition  Society,  stating  that  the 
exhibition  mnstbe  discontinued  after  the  present 
year  unless  better  supported,  to  the  efi'ect  that 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  “would  see 
with  great  regret  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  in  London,  and  that  it 
18  hoped  that  members  of  this  society  will  exert 
themselves  to  furnish  an  adequate  contribution 
of  works  for  exhibition  this  year.” 

Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley  read  some  observations 
upon  the  brickwork  at  the  new  buildings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
illustrating  practically  the  method  there  adopted 
of  cutting  and  setting  the  bricks,  as  it  bad  been 
explained  and  exhibited  to  him  at  the  works.  Ho 
was  of  opinion  that  the  method  there  adopted  of 
treating  the  bricks  by  a process  more  allied  to 
that  usually  adopted  with  stone,  and  sawing  and 
rubbing  them  to  a precisely  true  face,  <£o.,  was 
calculated  to  insure  a much  more  finished  and 
artistic  result  in  brickwork  than  could  be  obtained 
by  casting  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  where 
ornamental  brickwork  was  to  be  introduced.  A 
long  discussion  on  brickwork  followed  ; most  of 
the  members  expressing  themselves  very  much 
opposed  to  any  treatment  of  a brick  which  in- 
volved removing  the  “fire-skin”  from  it,  as 
tending  to  reduce  very  greatly  its  weather-proof 
qualities ; though  the  general  opinion  was  that 
the  treatment  of  brickwork  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Audsley  might  be  most  suitable  and  effective  for 
interiors,  as  in  churches,  entrance-halls,  and 
sneh  like,  suggestions  which  Mr.  Audsley  further 
supplemented  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  it 
would  do  equally  well  for  the  interior  ofa  dining- 
room, in  place  of  plastering  and  paper. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  excellent  map  published  annually  by 
Mr.  Stanford,  of  Cbaring-cross,  showing  the 
metropolitan  railways,  tramways,  and  miscel- 
laneous  improvements,  for  which  plana  and 
sections  have  been  deposited  in  the  private  bill 
office,  on  the  30th  of  November  preceding  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  is  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. It  is  unfortunate  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  such  an  admirable  publication  should 
be  in  some  respects  so  ephemeral,  and  that  even 
before  Parliament  meets  so  many  of  the  coloured 
lines  should  require  the  application  of  the  sponge, 
because  of  the  schemes  they  indicate  being 
already  dead.  So  it  is  in  this  instance  with 
several  proposed  metropolitan  railways;  the 
FuUiam,  Hammersmith,  and  City;  the  Islington 
Railway,— narrow  gauge  on  viaduct  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  to  Islington,  which 
has  appeared  in  former  editions  of  the  map ; the 
East  and  West  Metropolitan  Junotiou  and  Man- 
sion House  ; and  the  North-Western  and  Charing 
Cross,  from  Camden  Town  to  Charing  Cross.  In 
the  case  of  the  East  London.  Tramways  Bill 
alsojtherewas  no  appearance  before  the  examiner 
on  standing  orders.  There  are,  however,  six 
other  Metropolitan  Tramway  Bills  left  on  foot 
the  promoters  of  which  propose  to  lay  an  aggre-’ 
gate  of  about  145  miles  of  road,  at  a cost  of 
about  one  million  and  a half  sterling;  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  London  Street  Tramway  Company 
alone  proposing  to  lay  above  forty-three  miles 
and  other  two  companies  twenty-seven  and 
twenty-eight  miles  each.  A proposed  new 
market  near  the  Charterhouse  has  also  been 
dropped. 

_ The  most  important  Bill,  as  involving  works 
m the  metropolitan  district,  is  that  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  (Metropolitan  Railways,  &c.) 
which  is  to  a great  extent  a revival,  with  slight 
deviations  and  some  additions,  of  the  Bill  passed 
several  sessions  past,  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
tpBion  of  the  Great  Eastern  to  Finsbury,  and 
the  erection  of  a new  station  at  that  new 
terminus.  The  new  Bill  also  provides  for  com- 
pany  yards  and  works  at  Leyton  and  Stamford- 


hiil.  The  South-Eastern  Company  have  a Bill 
for  a direct  line  between  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich. A line  baa  been  already  authorised,  but' 
from  its  heavy  cost  the  company  shrink  from 
making  it,  convinced  as  they  are  that  they  coaid 
only  do  so  at  a permanent  loss.  The  new  line 
is  for  a deviation  which  would  be  more  direct  and 
much  less  costly.  By  the  new  project  the  line 
would  be  carried  across  the  foot  of  Greenwich 
Park,  much  nearer  the  Observatory  than  the 
anthonaed  line,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will,  it 
is  believed,  oppose  the  Bill, — an  opposition  likely 
to  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Brady,  the  engineer  of  the 
company,  proposes  by  a system  of  cross  trenches 
to  make  vibration  that  could  reach  the  Observa- 
tory impossible,  but  his  scheme  will  prove 
abortive  if  it  fails  to  convince  the  astronomical 
authorities  in  charge  of  that  important  establish- 
ment. The  Metropolitan  District  Company  has 
an  important  Bill  for  carrying  a spur  of  their 
system  from  a point  between  Sonthwark  and 
Blackfriars  bridges,  along  under  Queen  Victoria- 
street  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  Metropolitan 
and  St.  John's  Wood  Company  has  a Bill  for  a 
short  extension  of  their  line  westwards  to  the 
Edgware-road  at  Kilburn. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  Bills  there  is  one 
for  a subway  from  Arthur-street,  Cannon-street, 
to  pass  under  the  Thames  to  a point  at  the 
south  end  of  London  Bridge,  whence  it  will  pass 
under  High-street,  Borough,  to  the  south  side  of 
St.  George’s  Church.  Mr.  Peter  Barlow  is  its 
engineer,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  work 
will  be  executed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Tower 
Subway  just  completed  so  successfully.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Thames  Navigation,  certain 
works,  not  very  important,  are  proposed  at  Ful- 
ham and  Battersea  bridges. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BATHS  IN  BATH. 

The  Grand  Pump-room  Hotel  and  Baths, 
which  a company,  co-operating  with  the  Cor- 
poration,  have  erected  in  Bath,  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  hotel  was  opened  last  summer,  but 
now  the  baths  also  have  been  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  building  was  designed  to  afford  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  the  same  facilities  for 
the  use  of  the  Bath  waters  as  are  enjoyed  by 
poor  people  at  the  Mineral  Water  Hospital.  The 
baths  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  block,  the  remainder  of  the  building 
being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  hotel. 
The  style  of  the  structure  hamonises  with  the 
facade  of  the  Grand  Pump-room  and  the  baths 
adjoining. 

The  baths,  as  described  in  the  local  Chronicle, 
are  approached  on  the  south  wing  of  the  Grand 
Pump-room  Hotel,  extending  parallel  with  Bath- 
street,  and  are  reached  through  the  archway 
under  the  wing,  on  each  side.  That  on  the  left 
forms  an  entrance  to  several  subways,  one  of 
which  effects  a communication  with  the  king’s 
and  queen’s  bath  and  the  Grand  Pump-room. 
Another  subway  passes  under  the  central  passage 
between  the  baths,  and  terminates  in  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  the  ladies’  swimming-baths. 
The  various  pipes  connected  with  the  baths  are 
carried  through  the  subways,  which  render  them 
accessible  in  case  of  the  necessity  of  repairs. 
The  vestibule  leads  to  an  ante-room,  from  which 
a corridor,  180  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  and  1-1  ft. 
high,  runs,  having  the  baths  on  either  side, 
and  connected  at  the  entrance  with  the  hotel  ad- 
joining by  a short  flight  of  stairs.  At  this  spot 
a large  hydraulic  lift  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Stothert  & Pitt,  ascending  the  whole  height  of 
the  hotel,  so  as  to  enable  patients  to  be  lowered 
from  any  story  in  the  building  to  the  baths 
below.  The  vestibule,  ante-room,  and  corridor, 
are  heated  by  a steam  apparatus,  and  are  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  laid  out  to  pattern,  the  cor- 
ridor having  a glass  roof  with  ornamentally 
painted  iron  framework.  The  shape  of  the 
principal  baths  is  octagonal,  and  somewhat 
elongated.  They  are  lined  with  buff  glazed  tiles, 
while  the  top  edge  is  paved  with  white  marble; 
seats  of  that  material  being  provided  in  each 
bath.  Stone  staircases  form  the  descents  to 
the  baths,  having  on  either  side  copper  rails  fixed 
on  brass  standards  with  gnn-metal  tops.  The 
valves  for  supplying  or  carrying  off  water  are  of 
the  simplest  conatrnction,  and  are  placed  within 
immediate  reach.  The  walls  of  the  bath-rooms  are 
inlaid  for  some  distance  from  the  floor  with  white 
glazed  diamond  tiles  having  intersecting  buff 
bands,  and  small  mauve  sqnares  at  the  points  of. 
intersection.  The  floors  are  laid  with  hexagonal 
tiles  of  a chocolate  tint,  the  spaces  between  each 


THE  LAW  COURTS  AND  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Sir, — The  reply  of  the  Government  official 
was  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Are  the  Govern- 
ment prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the 
delay, — a delay  of  their  own  creating  ? 

In  the  Queen’s  Speech,  while  matters  of  minor 
importance  are  paraded,  no  allnsion  is  made  tc 
the  deep  prevailing  distress  of  the  building 
operatives  and  others.  As  a ratepayer,  and  s 
heavily  taxed  one,  I object  to  maintain  these 
operatives  by  an  increased  rate  charge,  while 
“ deliberative  parliamentary  sanction  ” has  been 
given  to  certain  public  works — the  Law  Courte 
and  National  Gallery.  It  is  a mistake  to  stop 
these  works  for  a mere  caprice,  and  drive  these 
men  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  " Emigration 
Mistake  Committee.”  There  is  work  in  this 
country  to  take  up  all  surplus  labour  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  A Ratepayer. 


tile  being  filled  in  with  black.  The  doors  to  thei 
bath-rooms  are  locked  from  the  outside  by  thei 
attendant,  thus  preventing  ingress,  while  thei 
bather  inside  can  open  the  door  by  simply  turn-: 
ing  the  handle.  One  ofthe  rooms  has  an  entrance; 
to  the  hydraulic  lift,  and  is  provided  with  acranei 
and  other  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  thei 
invalid  bather  can  be  easily  lowered  into  the, 
water.  Besides  the  firat-olass  baths,  there  are' 
reclining,  douche,  shower,  vapour,  and  injection! 
baths,  and  these,  like  those  of  the  first-class,  are  ' 
provided  with  well-furnished  dressing-rooms  andi 
every  similar  convenience.  The  requisite  iron- 1 
mongeryfor  these  rooms  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Tuck  & Son. 

The  ladies’  swimming-bath  is  of  ample  size  i 
and  height,  and  is  covered  with  a light  iron  and  ( 
glass  roof.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  are  i 
51  ft.  long,  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  33  ft.  high.  It  is  : 
approached  by  a broad  and  gentle  descent  of  stone  i 
steps,  and  the  floor  gradually  slopes,  so  that, : 
whilst  at  the  end  nearest  the  dressing-rooms  i 
the  depth  of  water  is  3 ft.  6 in,,  it  increases  to  i 
4 ft.  6 in.  at  the  other  extremity.  The  bath  con- 

tain833,150gallon8of  water, supplied  by  asyphon  : 
from  the  King’s  Bath  spring,  at  a beat  of  113° 
Fahrenheit,  A piece  of  sculpture,  by  the  lata  i 
Mr.  Joshua  Wall,  of  Stroud,  called  the  “ Wood 
Nymph”  (a  water  nymph  it  surely  should  have 
been),  has  been  placed  here,  being  presented  by  , 
the  architects  and  builders.  A general  waiting- 
room  is  attached  to  the  ladies’  swimming-bath,, 
access  to  it  being  attained  by  a flight  of  stone 
stairs  at  the  further  end  of  the  corridor,  and  a 
short  passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where 
are  hot-air  closets  on  the  one  side,  and  private 
dressing-rooms  leading  into  the  bath  on  the 
other.  The  premises  will  be  lighted  by  gas,  for 
which  fittings  of  an  ornamental  character  have 
been  designed,  manufactured,  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Tuck  & Son.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Willcox,  by  Mr.  Bladwell,  of  Bath,  for  the 
mason’s  work;  Mr.  A.  Ridout  for  the  carpenter 
and  joiner’s  work ; Mr.  Trewolla  for  the  plnmber’s 
work  ; and  Mr.  R.  Packer  for  the  painter’s  work. 
Mr.  R.  Herridge  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
establishment  has  been  luxuriously  furnished. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  WORKS. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  works  ar 
being  now  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  likely  tha 
before  the  end  of  the  spring,  we  shall  have  nc 
only  an  agreeable  promenade  and  a convenier 
carriage-way  from  the  City  to  Westminste: 
where^formerly  we  had  foul  and  pestilential  muc 
banks,  but  that  we  shall  have  also  theadvantag 
of  the  railway. 

The  contractors  have  now  2,000  men,  thre 
locomotives,  250  horses, 280  trucks,  and  20 steam 
cranes  at  work.  The  soil,  as  it  is  loosened,  i 
carried  off  by  trains  of  wagons  to  the  neares 
crane  station,  where  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surfaci 
transhipped  to  carts,  and  then  conveyed  to  som 
convenient  landing-stage,  and  tilted  into  a barg 
alongside  the  Embankment  wall,  in  which  it  i 
carried  off  to  the  Millwall  Docks,  where  there  i 
a demand  for  it  as  ballast.  These  barges,  o 
which  there  are  130  engaged  in  the  work,  oarr’ 
back  the  bricks,  the  lime,  and  the  sand  whici 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  retain 
ing  walla.  These  walls,  7i-  ft.  in  thickness,  res' 
upon  a foundation  of  concrete  from  2 ft.  to  3 fc 
in  depth,  and  are  carried  to  a depth  of  21  ft 
below  the  level  of  the  rails,  above  which  thej 
rise  to  a height  of  15  ft.  4 in.  The  width  of  tbi 
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way  between  them  is  25  ft.  The  roof  of  the 
railway  is  for  the  moat  part  girder  work,  the 
girders  being  lined  with  brickwork,  but  in  some 
parte  the  vanlted  roof  has  been  adopted.  The 
stations  will  bo  at  Hungerford,  Norfolk-street, 
and  Blaokfriars  Bridge.  As  soon  as  the  railway 
is  covered  in,  the  contractors  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Works  will  take  charge  of  the  surface, 
and  commence  to  lay  down  the  new  carriage 
and  omnibus  roadway. 


STRENGTH  OF  BRICKS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  builder, 
read  a paper  on  the  nature  aud  properties  of 
bricks.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  said, — Our  clay 
is  so  pure  that  it  requires  to  be  adulterated.  It 
is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  machine-made 
bricks.  The  operation  through  which  the  clay 
passes  in  the  mill,  and  the  pressure  it  sustains  in 
being  forced  into  the  mould  produce  such  an 
amalgamation,  that  were  the  bricks  made  thus 
of  pure  clay  instead  of  good  well-burned  bricks 
coming  out  of  the  kiln,  each  brick  would  be 
likely  to  be  sent  into  a thousand  pieces.  House 
machine-made  bricks  are  all  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  in  proportion  to  the  pnrenessof  the  clay, 
composed  of  ashes  or  other  substances  to  keep 
the  clay  porous.  In  the  process  of  burning, 
steam  is  produced,  aud  if  there  be  not  a safety- 
valve  through  which  the  steam  escapes,  an  ex- 
plosion is  inevitable, — an  explosion  which  com- 
pletely destroys  the  brick.  Ashes  mixed  with 
clay  form  numerous  channels  or  outlets  for  the 
steam,  and  hence  the  bricha  are  preserved. 
That  ashes  or  other  extraneous  substances  de- 
teriorate the  clay,  I think  must  be  admitted, 
but  that  they  do  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  brick,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Could  bricks  be  made  of  pure  unadulterated  clay, 
they  certainly  would  sustain  a greater  pressure  ; 
but,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
bricks  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  ashes,  are 
capable  of  sustaining  a muoh  greater  pressure 
than  it  is  possible  to  pub  on  them  in  ordinary 
erections. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  H.  More  & 
Son,  engineers,  of  this  city,  I have  had  some 
experiments  made  as  to  the  pressure  bricks  are 
fitted  to  sustain.  No.  1,  a machine-made  brick 
{the  bricks  were  produced),  made  of  clay 
mixed  with  ashes,  stood  a pressure  of  15  tons, 
but  at  that  stage  wood  (yellow  pine  planks),  used 
to  make  up  tho  press,  gave  way,  by  the  brick 
being  pressed  through  the  wood,  and  in  conse- 
qnence  the  brick  was  removed,  without  sustain- 
ing any  injury.  No.  2,  of  the  same  quality  and 
make  as  the  foregoing,  sustained  a pressure  of 
50  tons,  or  22  cwb.  to  the  square  inch ; the 
planks  again  gavo  way  in  this  instance  also,  and 
thebrickwasremoved  from  the  press  unimpaired. 
No.  3,  a brick  the  same  as  No.  2,  but  with  more 
ashes  in  it,  gave  way  at  a pressure  of  50  tons. 
No.  4,  of  the  same  make  as  the  foregoing,  bat 
BO  soft  as  would  not  stand  exposure  to  weather, 
gave  indications  of  yielding  at  a weight  of 
25  tons,  and  crushed  at  37  tons  10  cwt.  No.  5, 
made  from  clay  taken  from  a mine,  the  clay  to 
a slight  extent  impregnated  with  iron  ore, 
snetaiued  a pressure  of  70  tons,  and  crushed  at 
82  tons.  No.  6,  a common  fire-brick,  gave  way 
at  a pressure  of  42  tons.  No.  7 is  a brick  made 
of  common  clay,  without  mixture  or  adultera- 
tion, bub  to  secure  burning  is  perforated  with 
twenty-four  holes,  from  bed  to  surface,  each  of 
:|-in.  in  diameter.  This  brick  splintered  at  a 
pressure  of  55  tons,  and  gave  way  crashed  at 
75  tons.  No.  8 is  a fire-brick  largely  used  in 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere  for  facing  or  ornament- 
ing buildings.  It  stood  the  least  pressure  of  any 
tried;  it  splintered  at  22  tons  10  cwt.,  and 
crushed  at  30  tons.  This,  I think,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  had  a recess  in 
both  beds  each  f-in.  deep,  and  in.  by  2^  in. 
Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  fill  this  recess 
with  lime  to  that  extent  as  to  give  the  recessed 
part  of  the  brick  the  same  amount  of  pressure 
as  was  on  the  margin  or  outer  edge  of  the 
brick  ; hence  the  enter  edge  gave  way,  was 
broken  to  pieces,  when  the  centre,  or  recessed 
part,  was  none  the  worse, — quite  entire.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  a recess  of  this  kind  must, 
and  does,  impair  the  bearing  power  of  the  brick. 

These  tests,  though  very  satisfactory  in  de- 
monstrating the  pressure  good  bricks  will  sus- 
tain in  an  isolated  position,  fall  far  short  in  show- 
ing how  muoh  weight  they  will  austain  in  a wall 
when  well  bedded  and  compactly  built  together 
with  good  lime.  Mr.  More,  who  is  an  authority  in 


such  matters,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “ they 
would  sustain  100  per  cent,  more  pressure  when 
thus  built  than  when  isolated  in  the  press.”  My 
own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  More  is  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark  ; bub,  even  suppose  his  esti- 
mate too  high,  we  can  well  afford  bo  make  large 
allowance,  and  still  have  strength  enough  left  to 
snstain  a much  greater  weight  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  bear  on  any  wall.  Suppose 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  were  about  to 
erect  a mill,  or  other  building,  of  five  or  six  stories 
high,  the  wall  of  lower  stories  (say)  three  bricks 
— 28  in.  thick  ; and  suppose  Mr.  More’s  opinion 
to  be  correct,  every  6 ft.  2 in.  of  this  wall  would 
carry  a weight  of  60,000  tons.  But  suppose  we 
take  ofi"  50  per  cent,  from  Mr.  More’s  statement, 
this  would  still  leave  strength  enough  to  carry 
a weight  of  30,000  tons, — a weight  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  brought  to  rest 
on  a wall  of  these  dimensions,  6 ft.  2 in.  by  28  in. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  as  far  as  strength  and 
endurance  are  concerned,  arohitecta  need  not 
hesitate  to  employ  bricks  in  any  buildings  they 
may  have  to  erect. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  best  manner  of  apply- 
ing them.  Good  lime  is  an  essential  condition 
to  good  brickwork.  Three  parts  of  sand  to  one 
part  of  lime  shells  is  the  nsnal  prescription.  I fear 
the  proportion  of  sand  is  rather  high ; I would 
reduce  it  to  two  and  a half.  The  next  point  is 
close  bedding.  Good  lime  is  only  good  when 
used  in  proper  proportion.  Light  beds  and  close 
joints  are  essential  to  good  brickwork  j when 
these  are  neglected  or  disregarded  the  work 
cannot  be  good. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

The  Now  Courts  of  Justice. — Mr.  Ayrton,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Headlam,  said  that  the  architect 
of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  was  engaged, 
under  his  direction,  in  preparing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  these  coarts  within  the  limits  of 
the  Act  of  1865,  and  the  funds  prescribed  in  it ; 
bnt  he  could  not  inform  the  hon.  gentleman 
whether  those  plans  would  include  a communi- 
cation between  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  Strand.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme 
at  present,  and  there  were  no  funds  for  it. 

The  Thames  Emhanlcment. — In  reply  to  a ques- 
tion from  Captain  Grosvenor,  the  Chaucelior  of 
the  Exchequer  said  that  eleven  acres  of  laud  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  below  high-water  mark 
were  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Of  these  5^  were  gone,  for  which 
the  Crown  had  no  consideration;  the  other  5^ 
the  Crown  had  retained,  and  he  conenrred  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Woods  aud  Forests  that 
2^  of  the  latter  should  be  applied  for  building 
purposes,  and  not  laid  out  in  gardens  for  public 
recreation. 

The  Emhanhmont  Viaduct. — In  reply  to  Lord 
Elcho,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that,  when  the  question 
of  making  a viaduct  from  Hungerford  Bridge  to 
Wellington-street  was  before  the  House,  he 
strongly  objected  to  it,  believing  the  street  would 
never  be  made.  When  he  acceded  to  offioe  he 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  calling  their  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee,  and  stating  that  if  in 
their  judgment  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers, that  the  construction  of  that  street 
should  be  abandoned,  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  that.  He  believed 
they  had  introduced  a Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
abandoning  that  work.  He  had  also  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  requesting  that  in  their  report  they 
would  take  notice  of  any  measure  affecting  any 
public  building  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  he 
might  see  whether  the  building  was  one  under 
his  charge. 

Sites  of  Places  of  Wership. — Mr.  O.  Morgan 
got  leave  to  introduce  a Bill  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  and  taking  of  sites  for  places  of  wor- 
ship and  schools.  The  meaaore  is  an  attempt  to 
extend  to  the  case  of  persons  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing land  for  sites  of  places  of  worship  aud 
poor  schools  the  powers  which,  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  are  vested  in  com- 
panies for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Serpentine. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Dyoe  Nicol, 
Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  the  works  at  the  Serpen- 
tine were,  under  the  contract,  to  be  completed 
by  the  15th  of  April  next,  provided  they  were 
not  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
or  any  other  unavoidable  cause  of  delay,  of  which 
the  Government  engineer  was  to  be  the  judge. 


RERED03  IN  ST.  NEOT’S,  NEAR  LISKEARD 
A REREDOS  has  just  been  placed  in  this  church, 
composed  principally  of  hand-painted  encaustic 
tiles.  Its  length  is  19  ft.,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  is?  ft.  6 in.  There  is  a panel  on  each 
side  of  the  altar,  crowned  with  a Perpendicular 
heading,  and  surrounded  with  a thorn  leaf 
border  on  a purple  ground.  The  panels  contain 
Our  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the 
Commandments,  all  written  on  the  tiles,  aud 
have  diaper  ornamentation  in  sage  green  and 
buff  around  them.  The  space  above  the  altar  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  following  the 
form  of  the  larger  panels.  In  the  centre  one  is 
a cross  on  a blue  diaper  ground,  and  in  the 
others  the  wheat  and  vine  intertwine  with  scrolls 
on  a red  ground.  The  texts  on  the  scrolls  are, 
‘‘My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,”  and  “My  blood  is 
drink  indeed ; ” and  at  the  four  corners  there  are 
evangelistic  symbols.  Running  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  roredos  is  the  text  “ Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  aud  are  heavy  laden.”  It 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  a parishioner, 
and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  London. 


THE  PHYSICAL  COMMOTIONS  THROUGH 
OUT  THE  GLOBE. 

Earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  other  notable 
phenomena  are  still  taking  place  with  unusual 
frequency.  Reports  are  still  received  from  Gros 
Gerau,  in  Germany,  of  the  continuance  of  the 
earthquakes,  and  lately  the  violence  and  num- 
ber of  the  shocks  seem  again  to  be  increasing. 
For  some  time  they  had  been  but  few  and  slight. 
On  the  3rd  ult.  '.three  were  observed,  one  be- 
tween four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
two  between  four  and  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  No  further  disUirbanoe  seems  to  have 
taken  place  till  the  Itth  ult.  On  that  day, 
however,  three  shocks  were  observed,  one  at  half- 
past  six,  one  at  half-past  seven,  and  one  shortly 
after  nine  in  the  morning.  Just  before  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  16th  nit.,  a shock 
was  distinctly  felt,  and  two  slight  movements 
without  noise  were  observed  on  the  following 
night.  It  is  curious  how  frequently  it  is  in  the 
night  that  earthquakes  occur.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, shocks  which  would  not  be  noted  by  day 
are  felt  in  the  stillness  of  night  or  early  morning. 

A sharp  shook  of  earthquake  occurred  at  San 
Bernardino,  in  California,  ou  the  14th  ult.  There 
have  been  hurricanes  of  unusual  force  in  America, 
and  nearer  home,  in  Scotland,  recently,  there 
was  a violent  hurricane,  which,  in  a narrow  line, 
levelled  everything  before  it.  A letter  from 
Bhosanal,  in  India,  gives  an  account  of  a ter- 
rible catastrophe  which  occurred  there  on  the 
3rd  ult.  In  the  afternoon,  at  five  o’clock,  thick 
yellow  clouds  appeared  ou  the  north-west  hori- 
zon, and  foretold  a severe  thunderstorm.  After 
half  an  hour’s  lightning  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  blast  increased  to  a hurricane. 
The  noise  and  confusion  were  terrible,  and  a 
more  awfnl  scene  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 
All  tho  corrugated  iron  roofs  of  dwellings  and 
workshops,  and  of  the  new  station  building  were 
torn  off  and  blown  about  like  feathers  before  the 
wind  : sheets  of  half  a ton  weight  were  carried 
a distance  of  300  yards.  Tho  entire  roof  of  the 
new  stores  building  was  torn  off,  the  bare  walls 
only  being  left.  Carriages  were  thrown  off  the 
rails,  driven  against  each  other,  and  smashed ; 
one  truck  ran  away  for  five  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour.  Large  trees  were  broken  off 
like  straw.  About  1 in.  of  rain  fell  during 
twenty  minutes.  The  hurricane  lasted  only  five 
minutes,  and  blew  from  west  to  east. 

It  is  notable  that  a new  description  of  lava  is 
being  thrown  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  since 
the  last  eruption,  consisting  of  crystallised  salt. 
This  beautiful  phenomenon  is  said  to  have 
hitherto  been  unknown,  at  least  to  this  extent, 
in  volcanic  natural  history.  We  may  here  note, 
by  the  way,  that  of  late  years  the  meteoric  stones 
which  fall  differ  in  composition  from  those  of 
older  date. 

A few  years  ago,  we  noted  in  the  BuiZdcj*, 
before  any  remark  as  to  it,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  elsewhere  or  before  appeared  in  print, 
that  a luminous  arch  had  appeared  by  night 
spreading  from  the  zenith,  or  nearly  so,  east  and 
west,  down  to  the  horizon.  The  arch  has  since 
been  occasionally  seen,  and  in  the  Suffolk 
Chronicle  its  recurrence  is  again  noted  ; and  in 
connexion,  with  a brilliant  display  of  the  aurora 
or  northern  lights,  which  is  another  phenome- 
non of  more  common  occurrence  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  than  it  seems  to  have  pre- 
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vioualy  been.  Agitation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
■was  observed  in  connexion  with  this  arch  or  halo. 
Other  strange  and  new  phenomena  of  a similar 
kind  have  been  lately  observed,  especially  a 
coloured  halo  pending  from  the  zenith,  of  which 
Mr.  G.  Darwin  writes  in  Scientific  Opinion. 

We  may  finish  np  these  notes  by  remarking 
that  we  also  see  from  Scientific  Opinion  that  the 
bright  white  equatorial  belt  of  Jupiter  has 
changed  colour,  or  rather  has  become  coloured, 
— of  a fine  strong  greenish  yellow,  like  yellow 
lake,  which  change  seems  to  be  rather  a por- 
tentous sign  of  the  times.  It  was  declared 
by  astronomers  some  years  since,  we  remember, 
that  the  rings  of  Saturn, — Jupiter’s  vis-a-vis, 
as  we  may  say — were  becoming  still  more  uu- 
stable  than  heretofore,  and  that  any  day 
they  might  topple  over  and  collapse.  The 
tremendous  rapidity  of  Jupiter’s  rotation  (greater 
even  than  the  ringed  Saturn’s),  on  the  other 
hand,  and  his  belt  phenomena,  seem  to  indicate 
that  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  the  eve  of  throw- 
ing off  and  establishing  a system  of  rings,  per- 
hapsaimultaneously  with  the  collapse  of  Saturn’s; 
and  the  change  of  colour  of  his  equatorial  belt 
is,  therefore,  we  think,  a portentous  omen  of 
coming  changes,  even  in  the  state  of  our  own 
planet. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  EDILDING 
TRADE. 

Sir, — The  beet  thanks  of  the  unemployed 
operatives  of  the  building  trades  are  due  to  your 
correspondents,  “ T.  L.  D.,”  and  “ Senex,”  for 
the  suggestions  which  they  have  made  with  the 
view  of  removing  the  depression  of  trade  under 
which  we  are  at  present  suffering.  May  we  not 
hope  that  some  member  of  the  Legislature  will 
speedily  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  unnecessary  delay  in  the  undertaking  of 
sanctioned  public  works,  and  that  some  of  the 
many  influential  readers  of  the  Builder  will  exert 
themselves  in  order  to  pub  an  end  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  ? 

Both  your  correspondents,  sir,  call  for  a re- 
duction, in  what  “ T.  L.  D.”  terms  the  “ extra- 
vagant wages”  of  building  operatives.  And, 
strange  to  say,  they  both  ignore  the  fact,  that 
in  the  metropolis  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  skilled  artisans  is  8d.  per  hour,  Your  cor- 
respondent, ” Senex,”  suggests  that  a “ Builder’s 
Foreman  ” has  probably  been  receiving  7d. 
per  hour,  and  proposes  that  he  consent  to  a re- 
duction of  Id.  per  hour.  Bub  is  7d.  per  hour 
an  “ extravagant  ” rate  of  wages  for  a competent 
“ Builder’s  Foreman  ?”  I should  have  supposed 
that  two  guineas  per  week  would  not  have  been 
considered  an  excessive  remnneration  for  an  in- 
dividual satisfactorily  performing  the  duties  of 
responsibility  and  trust  which  devolve  on  a 
builder’s  foreman.  I am  a joiner,  sir,  at  present 
out  of  employment.  I have  been  receiving  8d. 
per  hour  since  the  last  advance  of  wages  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  I am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a reduction ; hub  I will 
willingly  comply  with  it  if  your  correspondents 
can  convince  me  that  their  theories  are  sound, 
and  that  my  position  would  be  improved  by 
accepting  a reduction  of  wages. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  sir.  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  his 
“ Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.”  At  that  time,  he  tells 
us,  “ a carpenter  in  London,  and  in  some  other 
places,  is  not  supposed  to  last,  in  his  utmost 
vigour,  above  eight  years.”  Thank  God,  our 
position  has  somewhat  advanced  since  that  time, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  retrograde.  I do 
not  want  ” extravagant  wages,”  but  I want  some 
one  to  prove  that  my  present  demands  are  un- 
reasonable. I require,  as  a skilled  artisan,  a 
decent  borne, — nob  one  of  the  dens  where  fever 
and  disease  reign,  where  decency  is  continually 
outraged,  and  where  cleanliness  is  impossible.  I 
desire  good  and  sufficient  food  and  clothing  for 
myself  and  family  ; education  for  my  little  cues  ; 
some  food  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body  ; 1 
want  once  in  a while  to  get  out  of  the  smoke  of 
London,  to  breathe  the  fresh  country  air,  and  to 
view  the  beauties  of  nature.  I need  something 
for  my  support  while  sick  aud  out  of  work  j and 
from  sickuesa  and  want  of  employment  we  lose, 
on  the  average,  taking  one  man  with  another,  not 
less  than  eight  weeks  per  aunum.  I must  make 
good  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  replace  them  when 
lost,  stolen,  or  burnt,  and  often  purchase  now 
tools  to  suit  a particular  job.  I waut  to  provide 
for  my  family  should  I die  early,  and  to  put  by 
something  to  keep  me  from  a dependence  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  a Board  of  Poor-Law  Guar- 


dians  in  my  old  age;  and  I must  confess  I do  not 
desire  to  take  my  last  long  rest  in  a pauper’s 
grave.  I want  to  get  all  this  without  occasion- 
ally ” shooting  the  moon,”  and  suddenly  disap- 
pearing from  the  notice  of  the  landlord,  the 
baker,  the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  and  other 
interested  individuals.  Are  these  ” extrava- 
gant” desires?  And  if  not,  will  ‘‘T.  L.  D.” 
kindly  show  me  the  way  to  accomplish  my  wishes 
with  my  present  income,  and  still  to  leave  an 
“extravagant”  surplus?  Then  I shall  be  con- 
tent to  cry  peccuvi,  and  to  admit  that  my  de- 
mands have  been  excessive.  j 

But,  sir,  is  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages ; 
absolutely  certaiu  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  j 
building  trades  ? From  undue  speculation,  the  ; 
commercial  panic,  the  increase  in  the  railway 
fares,  and  other  causes  which  may  be  allowed 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  “ extrava-  . 
gant  wages,”  we  have  miles  of  unoccupied  house 
property  in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  workman  is  asked  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  12.^  per  cent,  in  his  wages.  Is  the 
builder  prepared  to  submit  to  a corresponding 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  bouses  ho  has 
already  finished  ? If  nob,  it  is  folly  to  believe 

that  he  will  charge  less  for  No.  6, Terrace, 

which  he  contemplates  running  up  next  year 
under  reduced  rates  of  wages,  than  he  will  for 
No.  5,  which  was  completed  last  year  at  the  old 
prices,  and  which  still  remains  empty.  We  want 
a plain,  straightforward  answer  to  this  question  ; 
for  if  the  value  of  house  property  already  com- 
pleted remains  unchanged,  neither  the  operatives 
nor  the  public  will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed 
reduction  of  wages  ; but,  by  a quiet  bit  of  leger- 
demain, the  12i  per  cent,  will  be  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  wages  fund  to  the  profits  of 
capital, — a result  which,  from  the  workman’s 
point  of  view,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  “ a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

At  a time  when  wo  hear  so  much  of  high 
wages  driving  trade  out  of  the  country,  and 
when  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  is  so 
universally  deplored,  I would  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  for  the  serious  cansideration  of  your 
readers  the  following  quotation  from  the  “Wealth 
of  Nations,”  book  i.,  chap.  10  : — 

“ In  countries  which  are  fast  advancing  to  riches,  the 
low  rate  of  protit  may,  in  the  price  of  many  commodiiies, 
compensate  the  high  wages  of  iabour,  and  enable  those 
countries  to  sell  as  cheap  as  their  less  thriving  neighbours, 
among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  lower. 

In  reality,  high  profits  tend  much  more  to  raise  tho 
price  of  work  than  high  wages.  ...  In  raising  the  price  of 
commodities,  the  rise  of  wages  operates  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  simple  interest  does  in  tbe  accumulation  of 
debt.  The  rise  of  profit  operates  like  compound  interest. 
Our  merchants  aud  master  manufacturers  complain  much 
of  the  bad  efi'ects  of  high  wages  in  raising  the  price,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effects  of 
high  profits  ; they  are  silent  with  regard  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  their  own  gains ; they  complain  only  of  those  of 
other  people."  TRYING  PlaNK. 


THE  OXFORD  SLADE  PROFESSOR  OF  ART. 

On  tho  8th  insb.  Mr.  Riiskiu  delivered  his  in- 
augural lecture  as  Slade  Professor  of  Art,  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said  : — Art  has  of  late  years  received  from 
various  sources  a very  cousiderabl©  slimulas. 
Firstly,  from  tho  exteusiou  of  commerce,  of 
which  tho  immediate  result  has  been  to  increase 
our  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  to  make  us 
eager  to  enlarge  our  wealth  by  selling  our  artistic 
skill.  By  these  means  art  has  been  debased, 
and  its  true  development  has  been  hindered. 
Secondly,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  tbe 
hands  of  a few  has  created  a demand  for  works 
of  art.  Here,  too,  the  effect  has  been  an 
injurious  one,  not  so  much  from  the  fault  of  the 
buyer  as  of  the  seller,  since  artists  have  sought 
to  attract  by  eccentricity,  or  by  cousulting  the 
more  popular  taste,  forgetting  that  experience 
teaches  ua  that  sooner  or  later  it  is  the  picture 
best  in  itself  which  is  most  eagerly  sought  after. 
Besides  this,  there  is  another  form  of  demand  for 
art  which  is  wholly  mischievous.  It  proceeds 
from  the  wealthy  class,  who  merely  seek  by 
means  of  art  to  promote  their  pleasure  or  amuse 
their  indolence.  This  has  especially  injured 
sculpture  and  work  in  jewelry.  As  the  case  is  a 
moral  one,  so  also  must  tbe  remedy  bo.  Nothing 
but  moral  influences  can  check  this  evil,  whicn 
belongs  to  a luxurious  people  and  a luxurious 
age.  Lastly,  the  popular  demand  for  art  is  much 
larger.  There  is  a general  development  aud 
improvement  in  the  taste  of  tbe  lower  classes, 
which  we  hope  may  proceed  still  farther,  until 
our  very  ribands  and  crockery  may  exhibit  the 
results  of  a highly-cultivated  taste.  He  urged 
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that  the  end  which  we  have  to  set  before  us  is 
to  establish  a practical  and  critical  school  of 
English  art,  especially  in  those  branches  in 
which  English  schools  show  peculiar  excellence. 
There  are  some  directions  where,  owing  to  our 
national  character,  we  are  almost  sure  to  fail. 
For  example,  he  believed  we  shall  never  excel  in 
decomfu’c  design,  which  needs  surrounding  in- 
fluences inaccessible  to  na.  Our  great  power 
was  the  portraiture  of  living  persoua.  We  all 
need  to  have  a fixed,  nnselfish  purpose  for  our 
country  and  for  ourselves.  Careless  selfishness 
! has  too  long  been  our  curse.  May  we  nob  hope 
; that  tbe  youth  of  England  will  once  more  rise  up 
j to  make  their  country  in  the  noblest  sense  the 
, leader  of  natious,  flourishing  like  a tree  planted 
, by  the  waterside,  which  bringeth  forth  her  fruit 
in  due  season  ? Mr.  Raskin’s  second  lecture  was 
. given  on  the  16th  of  February,  on  “The  Rela- 
tion of  Art  to  Religion.” 


CAUTION  TO  AUCTIONEERS. 

Sia,— On  Taeaday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard,  I had  eighteen  loW  of  property  to  offer  for 
sale,  the  last  being  tbe  lease  of  a house  in  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  which  was  to  be  sold  without  reserve.  The 
property  was  knocked  down  for  375L,  and  I asked  the  pur- 
chaser to  sign  tho  contract.  I was  engaged  for  a few 
minutes,  during  which  timu  the  room  was  cleared,  aud  he 
then  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  on  tho  plea  that  he  had 
given  1001.  more  than  he  intended.  He  at  first  would  not 
give  his  name  ; but  after  my  pressing  him  to  do  so,  I ob- 
tained this,  and  he  proposed  to  go  to  his  employer’s  olBce, 
and  come  on  to  mine ; afterwards  be  did  so,  accompanied 
by  the  principal  clerk  in  the  establishment,  and  then  coolly 
asked  me  if  I would  take  27SL  for  the  lease,  which,  of 
course,  I declined.  My  experience  has  not  furnished  me 
a similar  case,  but  on  speaking  to  two  leading  auctioneers 
in  the  City,  theirs  has  ; and  although  the  property  is  depre- 
ciated by  the  course  taken,  my  client  has  no  legal  remedy, 
as  to  go  for  damages  would  be  throwing  money  away.  But 
a stop  ought  to  be  put  to  such  a practice. 

Staxlet  Eobisson. 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 
ERECTING  IRREGULAR  BUILDINGS. 

The  38bh  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  requires  tbe  builder  engaged  in  building  or 
in  executing  any  work  to  give  to  the  district 
surveyor  notice  in  writing  two  days  before  such 
building  or  work  is  commenced,  stating  the 
situation,  area,  height,  and  intended  use  of  the 
building  so  about  to  be  commenced,  &cs. ; and  the 
41ab  section  sets  forth  that  if  any  builder  neglect 
to  give  notice  in  any  such  cases,  or  executes  any 
works  of  which  be  is  hereby  required  to  give 
notice  before  giving  the  same,  such  builder  shall, 
for  every  such  offence,  incur  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing 20J.,  to  be  recovered  before  a Jnstice  of  the 
Peace. 

In  consequence  of  several  of  such  cases  having 
occurred  repeatedly  after  due  warning  had  been 
given,  the  District  Surveyor  of  Stratford-le-Bow 
and  Poplar  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  to  summon  five  offenders  against 
the  law  to  the  Thames  Police  Court,  Stepney, 
the  builders  complained  of  being  George  Crabb, 
Ebenezer  Alexander,  Thomas  Hodges,  William 
Walker,  and  Charles  Longley,  the  two  latter 
being  persons  who  had  erected  wooden  structnres. 

These  cases  were  heard  before  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  on  Wednesday,  tbe  2ad  inst.,  when  each  of 
the  defendants  was  convicted  in  the  penalty  of 
IOj.  aud  costs  ; the  defendant,  Longley,  in  two 
penalties  of  the  same  amount,  for  having  caused 
the  erection  of  two  irregular  buildings. 

At  the  same  time  a builder  of  the  name  of 
Stevens  was  convicted,  and  ordered  to  amend 
an  irregularity  complained  of  by  the  District 
Surveyor ; and  three  defendants,  Allen,  Shaw, 
and  another,  were  also  convicted,  aud  ordered 
to  pay  outstanding  fees,  with  costs  in  each  case. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPELS  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  Committee,  just  now  published,  shows 
that  the  following  works  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  committee  since  the  Conference  of 
1868 

127  Chapels,  at  au  estimated  coat  of £123,726 

13  Ministers’ Housea,  ditto  11,294 

29  Schools,  ditto  11,869 

45  Eulargements  and  Alterations,  ditto 15,456 

73  Modifications  of  cases  previously  sanctioned, 

at  an  estimated  additional  outlay  of  24,349 

19  Organs 3,287 

306  cases  Outlay  £192,971 

The  number  of  chapels  is  the  largest  sanc- 
tioned in  any  one  year,  though  tbe  proposed 
outlay  is  somewhat  less ; the  average  accom- 
modation being  fourteen  sittiugs  per  chapel 
fewer  than  in  the  chapel  erections  sanctioned 
last  year.  New  schools,  built  in  connexion  with 
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new  ohapele  and  settled  upon  the  same  trustees 
and  trusts,  are  not  separately  reckoned.  The 
number  of  separate  school  erections  is  abo70  the 
average,  though  fewer  than  the  very  large 
number  reported  last  year. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  cases  have  been 
returned  through  the  May  District  Meeting’s, 
this  year,  as  completed.  Of  this  number,  175 
have  no  more  debt  than  had  been  sanctioned,  j 
These  include  88  chapels,  5 ministers’  houses,  22 
schoolrooms,  39  enlargements  and  alterations,  i 
and  21  organs.  The  total  cost  of  these  cases  is 
reported  as  follows : — Chapels,  98,499Z.  5 minis- 1 
ters’  houses,  3,9211,}  schoolrooms,  19,810i. ; 
enlargements  and  alterations,  14,679Z. ; organs, 
3,3911. : — Total,  140,3001.,  being  4,743Z.  more 
than  the  amount  reported  last  year,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1867,  the  largest  amount 
ever  reported. 

The  entire  cost  of  all  erections  and  enlarge- 
ments, regular  and  irregular,  reported  this  year 
as  completed,  has  been  209,7441.,  being  39,184i. 
less  than  the  sum  reported  last  year,  bub  more 
than  the  sum  reported  in  any  year  except  the 
preceding  two  years. 

The  report  contains  views  of  a number  of 
the  new  chapels  and  schools,  of  which  we  re- 
produce four  available  examples  : — 
ii‘  Ashhy-deda-Zowh  Chapel  and  Schools. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  schools  was  laid 
October  2nd,  1867,  by  Mr.  John  Hall  Joyce,  of 
Breedon.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
chapel  was  laid  June  lObb,  1868,  by  Sir  F. 
Lycett.  The  buildings,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs, and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
Hicolas  Joyce,  architect,  of  Stafford,  are  in  the 
Geometrical  Pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  chapel  provides  seats  for  600  persons. 
It  is  64  ft.  by  41  ft.  inside,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  25  ft.  wide,  with  a span  roof  50  fb.  high, 
and  bwo  aisles,  each  8 fc.  wide,  with  lean-to 
roofs.  An  open  porch  of  three  arches,  24  ft. 
long,  within  which  is  an  inclosed  vestibule  the 
same  length,  gives  access  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  staircases  leading  to  the  gal- 
leries. At  the  other  end  of  the  chapel  is  a class- 
room, 24  fb.  by  12  ft.,  over  which  is  the  organ- 
lofc,  the  roof  of  which  is  carried  up  to  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  nave.  Adjoining  the  class-  I 
room  at  one  end  is  a vestry  for  the  minister,  and 
at  the  other  a staircase  leading  to  the  organ-loft. 
Between  the  nave  and  the  aisles  are  rows  of 
cast-iron  columns,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  ( 
octagonal,  and  the  upper  parts  circular,  with 
foliated  capitals;  these  support  arohes  which  I 
carry  a clearstory  and  the  nave  roof.  In  the 
aisles  are  galleries,  the  floor  timbers  resting  on 
brackets  cast  on  the  iron  colnmns ; there  is  also 


j a narrow  gallery  over  the  vestibule  at  the  end  of 
j the  nave.  The  timbers  of  the  roofs  and  the 
I sittings  in  the  galleries  are  of  red  deal.  Ihe 
gallery  fronts,  the  benche?,  aud  the  pulpit  are  of 
i carefully-selected  pitch  pine.  The  underside  of 
the  roof  is  boarded  with  pitch  pine,  aud  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  woodwork  throughout,  is  var- 
nished. A large  circular  window  over  the  organ- 
loft,  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  the  other  windows  have  cathe- 
dral glass  of  amber  and  green  tints.  The  chapel 
is  lighted  by  three  coronm  suspended  from  the  I 
roof,  each  having  twenty-four  gas-jets,  aud  by  . 
brackets  with  double  lights  under  the  galleries.  I 
It  is  warmed  by  hob  water;  the  pipes  are  square 
' in  section,  laid  ou  the  floor  of  the  passages 
alongside  of  the  raised  cills  on  which  the  bench- 
I ends  are  fixed,  and  are  effective  without  being  j 
unsightly.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  on  the 
' ground-floor  are  two  bricks  and  a half  and  three 
bricks  in  thickness.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
red  pressed  bricks,  with  bands  and  patterns  of 
blue  bricks,  aud  dressings  of  Hollington  stone : 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  slates  of  varied  shades 
of  colour.  The  principal  features,  externally, 
are  the  clearstory,  pierced  with  circular  cusped 
windows ; the  entrance  arcade,  of  stone,  with 
carved  capitals  and  parapet  of  open  work  ; and 
a large  four-light  traceried  window  in  the  prin- 
cipal gable  over  the  entrance.  The  cost  of  the 
school  buildings  has  been  about  600J.,  and  of  tbe 
chapel  nearly  2,000i.  beyond  the  value  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  building.  The  contractors 
for  the  principal  parts  of  the  work  have  been 
Mr.  Proudman,  of  Ashby  ; Messrs.  Lowe  & Sous, 
and  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Burton;  and  Mr.  S.  Fish,  of 
Hartshorne. 

Mostyn-road  Chapel,  Brixton-hill  Circuit. — In 
that  part  of  Brixton  in  which  this  chapel  has 
been  placed,  nob  fewer  than  4,000  houses  were 
erected  within  six  years.  The  chapel  designs, 
including  nnmerons  class-rooms,  with  two  large 
rooms  for  Sunday-school  and  other  purposes, 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tarring  & Son,  arohi- 
j tecta  ; but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  at  first 
' to  erect  only  the  chapel  and  minister’s  vestry. 
A contract  for  this  portion  of  the  works  was 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Myers  & Son,  for  6,760i. 

Memorial  stones  were  laid  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1868,  by  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  Mr.  Thomas  tLazle- 
hnrab,  and  Mr.  A.  McArthur;  and  on  Tuesday, 
September  28th,  1869,  the  building  was  opened 
for  Divine  worship. 

Yeovil  Chapel. — The  necessity  for  better  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  accomcnodation  in  Yeovil  hag  been 
long  felt.  Through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Francis 
Lycett,  of  London,  Messrs.  Eosor,  of  Milborne 
Port,  friends  in  the  Yeovil  Circuit,  and  others, 


i the  way  became  open  to  commence  a new 
j chape).  Tbe  trustees  were  enabled  to  enter 
I into  a contract  with  Messrs.  Bartlett  & Hure- 
I wood,  of  Yeovil,  for  the  erection  of  a chapel  from 
( plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  of 
; Barnstaple,  under  whose  superintendenoe  the 
I works  have  been  carried  out.  The  foundation. 

' stone  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1869. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  entirely 
built  of  local  Ham  Hill  stone  by  Mr.  James  Staple, 
of  Stoke.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  650 
persons,  having  side  galleries  aud  choir-loft. 
The  gallery  pillars  are  carried  up  to  a swept 
coiled  roof,  dividing  the  chapel  constructively 
into  nave  and  aisle  ; the  nave  having  an  apsidal 
''  termination  in  the  choir-loft.  There  is  a minis- 
ter’s vestry,  with  basement  accommodation  at 
the  end  of  the  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work is  in  pitch  pine  and  oak.  The  chapel  is 
lighted  with  pendants  from  the  longitudinal 
arcading  over  the  gallery  pillars,  and  small 
corona  lights  under  the  galleries.  It  is  to  be 
heated  with  hot  water  by  Messrs.  Garton  & 
King,  of  Exeter.  The  seats  are  open,  with  lean- 
ing backs,  book-boards,  and  hat-rails.  The 
total  outlay,  including  site,  will  be  about  3,0001. 

Jfeieton  Abbot  Chapel  and  School,  Torquay 
Circuit. — Id  is  asserted  that  of  late  years 
Wesleyan  Methodism  has  made  considerable 
advancement  in  South  Devon.  New  and 
' commodions  obapcis  have  been  opened  at 
Ipplepen,  Shaldoo,  Paignton,  and  Newton 
Abbot,  all  within  the  boundary  of  the  Torquay 
Circuit  before  its  division  last  Conference, 
involving  an  outlay  of  7,0001.  The  founda- 
tion-atoue  of  the  latter  was  laid  by  Mr.  John 
Bowden,  of  Ipplepen.  A spacious  school-room 
at  the  rear  of  the  property  had  been  previously 
erected  and  paid  for  at  a cost  of  4101.  The  new 
ohapel  was  opened  on  Thursday,  May  2l8t,  1868. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  English,  with 
open  roof  ceiled  at  the  hammer-beam.  The 
walls  are  of  native  limestone,  relieved  with 
Bath  stone  windows,  doorways,  and  pinnacles. 
The  length  is  85  fc. ; width,  46  ft.  ; and  height 
to  wall  plate,  32  ft.  The  seats  are  open  benches 
with  sloping  backs,  and  lightly  stained.  The 
font  has  a marble  pillar,  with  Bath  stone  pedi- 
ment and  bowl;  and  it,  and  the  service-books, 
communion-cloths,  carpets,  and  cushions,  are 
the  special  gifes  of  the  society  classes  and 
friends.  In  a recess  is  a powerful  organ.  A 
gallery  has  been  placed  over  the  main  entrance 
lobby  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sunday 
scholars. ' The  drawings  were  prepared  at  tbe 
Devon  Office  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell,  and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Hawkins,  builder, 
Newton. 
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ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH  CHAPEL. — Mu.  Nicolas  Joyce,  Akciiitect. 
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CHRIST  OHUECn,  FINCHLEY. 

The  plan  of  this  cburch  inclndes  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  narthex,  and 
tower. 

The  nave  is  92  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide,  3i  ft. 
high  to  stone  cornice,  and  52  ft.  6 in.  to  the  apex 
of  boarded  roof.  There  is  an  arcade  of  five  bays 
to  aisles.  The  columns  are  quatrefoil  on  plan, 
with  detached  shafts  in  angles,  banded,  with 
moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals.  The  arches 
are  formed  of  a double  order  of  stone,  with  a 
brick  upper  course  of  alternate  black  and  red ; 
the  spandrels  over  are  of  brick,  with  panels  of 
stone,  carved  with  various  emblems  : shafts  carry 
principals  of  the  roof.  The  cornice  is  of  stone, 
with  rich  foliage  of  Early  character  running  the 
whole  length  of  nave.  The  roof  is  formed  with 
double  principals,  filled  in  with  pierced  tracery, 
and  boarded  on  the  uuder-side,  forming  a pointed 
vault.  The  western  door  is  double,  under  a 
richly-moulded  arch  with  foliage  in  hollow,  the 
tympanum  being  carved  with  a representation 
of  the  Ascension,  the  doors  themselves  are 
square-headed.  Above  the  west  door  is  a cir- 
cular rose-wiudow  of  large  proportions,  with 
geometric  tracery,  the  jambs  being  brought 
down  square  with  marble  columns  iu  angles,  and 
panels  of  marble  of  varied  colour  and  design  in 
spandrels,  the  whole  inclosed  in  moulded  arches 
with  labels ' over.  It  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Bell.  The  west  gable  is  surmounted 
with  crocketed  copings,  and  with  cross  on  apex 
and  gargoyles  at  angles,  a parapet  running  round 
nave.  The  nave  floor  is  tiled.  This  being  the 
only  portion  of  the  design  now  completed,  the 
arcades  are  filled  in  with  temporary  brickwork; 
the  windows  of  the  futare  aisles  being  fixed 
in  it.  The  aisles  are  13  fo.  wide,  each  bay 
separately  gabled  with  copings  and  angel  Qnials, 
and  buttresses  terminating  in  canopies.  The 
roofs  are  internally  boarded  to  pointed  vault. 

The  transepts  are  23  ft.  by  23  ft.,  opening  from 
nave  by  lofty  lancet  arches,  boarded  in  a similar 
manner  to  nave  and  aisles,  and  lighted  by  four- 
light  windows  to  each,  with  geometric  tracery, 
crocketed  gables,  with  crosses  and  rectangular 
buttresses  at  angles,  with  gargoyles  and  cano- 
pies. The  aisle  windows  are  couplets,  with 
circles  in  head,  under  moulded  arches.  The 
chancel,  which  is  35  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide, 
opens  into  the  nave  by  a lofty  moulded  cusped 
arch,  carried  on  shafts  on  foliated  corbels. 
The  east  window  is  of  elaborate  geometric  | 
tracery  of  six  lights,  separated  by  shafted  mul- 
lioQs,  crocketed  gable,  canopied  and  crocketed 
buttresses.  The  chancel  is  28  ft.  high  to  the 
foliated  cornice ; vaulting  shafts  carry  ribs  of 
a similar  character  to  nave.  It  is  raised  three 
steps  above  nave,  and  the  sanctuary  three  addi- 
tional steps,  besides  the  altar  dais;  there  are 
double  rows  of  stalls.  The  floor  is  tiled  in  or-  ! 
namental  patterns.  Theorgan-chamberis  sepa-  I 
rated  from  the  chancel  by  an  archway  filled  ' 
with  tracery,  and  with  screens  of  metal-work.  I 

The  tower  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  I 
south  aisle.  It  is  12  ft.  square  ou  plan,  and  is] 
of  five  stages,  the  two  upper  ones  having  open  [ 
arcades,  with  pointed  cinquefoil  arches,  and  is  ^ 
terminated  with  a rioh  cornice  and  open  parapet,  I 
and  at  angles  four  octagonal  open  turrets.  The  ' 
tower  is  finished  with  an  ootagonal  spire  of  i 
slate,  the  whole  rising  to  a height  of  150  ft., 
finished  with  a vane.  I 

The  narthex,  or  western  porch,  is  12  ft.  wide,  ^ 
and  is  the  whole  width  of  the  nave,  arcaded  : 
with  trefoil  cusped  arches,  with  a parapet  of 
open  early  traoery.  The  stone  used  iu  the] 
construction  is  Potter  Newton,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings;  and  the  internal  lining  is  of  red  and  ' 
black  brick,  in  bands,  patterns,  and  orna- 
mental designs.  The  roofs  are  all  pointed  and 
vanlted,  and  covered  with  Delabole  slates  and  tile  : 
crestings.  The  pulpit  has  curved  and  sculp-  ’ 
tured  panels,  foliated  caps  and  cornices,  with 
moulded  and  marble  shafts,  and  inlay  of  marble 
and  jasper.  The  font  is  square  ou  plan, 
with  shafts  and  inlay  of  marble.  The  works 
at  present  executed  have  been  carried  out  bv 
Mr.^  Henry  Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  from  the 
designs  and  nuder  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Norton,  architect. 


PROGRESS  OF  HARROGATE. 

There  are  evidences  of  progress  on  every 
hand.  No  new  mills  are  being  erected, 
or  mammoth  workshops,  bub  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  town — as  an  inland  spa — 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hotels  are  being 
enlarged,  and  mansions,  villas,  and  houses  of  a 
superior  character  are  springing  up  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  More  and  more  of  those  who  formerly 
resided  in  the  suburbs  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and 
other  towns,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased  railway  facilities  and  coming  to  reside  at 
this  healthful  spot,  and  it  seems  as  if  Harrogate 
will  double  its  resident  population  before  many 
years  have  elapsed.  Many  first-class  mansions, 
for  example,  have  been  lately  erected  in  the 
Victoria  Park.  They  are  principally  in  the 
Gothic  and  Italian  styles  of  arohitecturo.  The 
West  End  Park,  situate  opposite  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Hotel,  now  forms  a formidable  rival  to  the 
Victoria  Park.  The  premium  ofl’ered  by  the 
company,  who  bought  sixty-nine  acres  here,  for 
the  best  plan  for  laying  out  the  estate  with 
building  sites  and  first-class  villas,  was  awarded 
to|Mr.  Hirst,  of  Bristol,  architect.  Either  a second 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Bown,  of 
this  town,  or  an  arrangement  [was  come  to 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hirst  should 
take  the  premium  and  Mr.  Bown  carry  out  the 
design.  However,  Mr.  Bown  appears  to  have 
the  principal  management  of  the  estate.  There 
are  above  300  sites,  we  believe,  including  a site 
for  a church.  Many  of  the  mansions  in  Victoria 
Park  have  also  been  designed  by  Mr.  Hirst  and 
Mr.  Bown.  Land  has  been  purchased  for  a new 
estate  in  Lseds-road,  and  a nnmber  of  houses  are 
to  be  erected,  and  operations  on  a large  scale  for 
manufacturing  bricks,  &o-,  are  to  bo  carried  on 
somewhere  in  that  locality.  In  fact,  a building 
mania  is  raging  in  Harrogate  at  the  present 
time. 

Harrogate  Public  Rooms  Competition. — For  the 
works  here  Messrs.  Sliutt  & Thompson  and  Mr. 
Dyson  sent  in  a plan  each,  and  Mr.  H.  Bown  two. 
B^'th  Mr.Bown’s  and  also  Messrs.  Shutb  & Thomp- 
son’s  plans  provided  for  a colonnade,  21;  ft.  wide, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  present  ter- 
race, a pump-room,  and  a ladies'  and  gentlemen’s 
cloak  and  retiring  rooms,  &c.  Mr.  Dyson’s  plans 
provided  for  a colonnade  the  same  length  as  the 
others,  but  12  fo.  wide,  and  in  addition  an  elegant 
covered  lonnge  or  conservatorv,  occupying  the 
entire  garden  (east)  front  of  the  coucert-roora. 
Messrs.  Shutt  & Thompson’s  and  Mr.  Dyson’s 
designs  included  a stone  frontage  to  the  pump- 
room,  in  a line  with  the  front  of  the  present 
bnilding,  the  covered  colonnade,  &c.,  being  of 
iron  and  glass.  Mr.  Bown’s  plans  were  all  iron 
and  glass,  the  pnmp-room,  &c.,  to  the  principal 
front  having  the  appearance  of  two  octagonal 
conservatories,  one  with  a tower  43  ft.  in  height. 
Ultimately  tho  directors,  afeer  hearing  explana- 
tions from  the  several  architects,  selected  Mr. 
Bown’s  plan,  No.  1 for  the  elevation,  and  No.  2 
for  tho  ground-plan.  Mr.  Bown  was  instructed 
to  obtain  tenders  at  onoo,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  season. 


Englneerixigr  In  inaia.— The  Viceroy  of 
India  has  applied  to  the  Home  Government  to 
send  out  a civil  engineer,  possessed  of  special 
experience,  to  be  employed  in  examining  the 
coast  of  India,  with  the  view  of  discovering  sites 
for  ports. 


A NE\V  TOWN-HALL  FOR  POPLiR. 

A MEETING  of  the  trnstess  of  the  parish  of 
All  Saints,  Poplar,  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Board-room  of 
Poplar  Workhouse,  to  receive  a report  from  a 
special  committee  who  had  been  delegated  to 
open  tenders  submitted  for  the  erection  of  a new 
town-hall  and  parochial  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
parish. 

The  new  bulldiags  have  been  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  recent  purchase  of  tho 
old  Poplar  Workhouse  by  the  guardians  of  the 
union ; the  room  hitherto  used  as  a town-hall, 
with  the  contiguous  apartments  occupied  by  the 
parish  ofliaials  as  parochial  offices,  being  com- 
prised in  the  purchase.  The  guardians  paid  the 
trustees  the  sum  of  10,0001.  for  the  workhouse 
and  the  freehold  of  the  laud  on  which  it  stands, 
and  the  sanction  of  tho  Charity  Coramissioners 
has  recently  been  obtained  for  the  appropriation 
of  this  sum  towards  the  erection  of  a new  town- 
hall  and  parochial  ofiices. 

The  acquisition  of  a site  on  which  to  erect  tho 
proposed  new  buildings  has  been  a task  of  many 
months,  iu  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  land  which  could  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  central  or  easy  of  access.  The 
difficulty  was  obviated,  however,  by  the  season- 
able discontinuance  of  the  nse  of  the  old  parish 
watch-house  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  who 
have  just  completed  tho  erection  of  a more  com- 


modious station  iu  the  East-Iodia  Dock-road. 
The  parish  authorities  at  once  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  coinraissiouers,  which  terminated 
in  the  purchase  by  the  trustees  of  the  watch- 
house  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  the  build- 
ing having  since  been  demolished.  Represen- 
tations were  also  made  to  the  anthorities  of 
Brazenoso  College,  to  whom  belong  a large 
garden-ground  attached  to  the  rectory-house, 
and  adjoining  the  site  of  the  watoh-house ; and 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  trustees 
have  acquired  a portion  of  this  land.  Tho  sice  is 
in  Newby-plaoe,  and  immediately  facing  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  parish  church. 

Messrs.  Harstoa  & Harston,  of  East-Iudia 
Dock-road,  are  the  architects  of  the  new  build- 
ings ; and  their  estimate  for  the  works  was  7,5501. 
The  report  of  tho  special  committee  intimated 
that  sixteen  tenders  had  been  received,  as 
follows  : — 


Mann,  Kentiab-town  £9,300 

Corrum,  Lewisham 9, M3 

Garrod,  Commercial-street  8,993 

Ennor,  Commercial-road  8,670 

Watts,  Bromley  8,J93 

Wicks,  Bungs,  & Co.,  LimehouiO  8,390 

Eilby,  Limebouse 8,335 

Till,  Hampstead  8.300 

Hearle,  St.  George’s  East 8,193 

* Higgs,  Lambeth  8,175 

Myers  & Son,  Lambeth 8,097 

Scrivener  &,  White,  Fitzroy-road 8,0-i3 

Blaektuore  & Morley,  Ilaggerstone  8,023 

Ciabb  & Vaughan,  Kingsland  7,896 

Perry  & Co.,  Sti-atford  7,854 

Sheliield,  Eust-Iudiu-road 7,179 


The  committee  submitted  that,  as  Messrs. 
Crabb  & Vaughau’s,  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.’s,  and 
Mr.  Sheffield’s  tender  were  the  throe  lowest,  the 
trustees  oonfiue  their  attention  to  the  same,  and 
select  that  which  they  thought  the  most  sub- 
stantial tender. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Sheffield’s  tender 
was  accepted ; and  the  committee  were  em- 
powered— subject  to  the  sureties  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sheffield  being  satisfactory — to  commence 
operations  at  once. 


A FIXATIVE  FOR  DRAWINGS. 

Correspondents  ask  n^,  from  time  to  time, 
the  way  to  set  pencil  and  charcoal  drawings. 
We  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  an 
invention  by  M.  Ronget,  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Government  Schools  iu  Paris,  for  “ per- 
manently and  instantaneously  fixing  every  kind 
of  fugitive  design,  such  as  those  produced  by 
chalk,  crayons,  pastels,  lead  pencils,  or  other 
similar  materials.”  It  consists  of  a liquid  which 
is  blown  through  a little  glass  apparatus,  iu  the 
shape  of  a minute  shower  that  spreads  itself 
over  tho  paper,  so  that  the  drawing  is  not  rubbed 
by  a brush  being  passed  over  it.  Through  the 
fiueness  of  tho  spray  the  paper  is  not  cockled, 
neither  does  the  liquid  appear  to  leave  auy  mark. 
Our  test  was  severe,  and  upon  rubbing  the 
drawing  operated  upon,  with  india  rubber, 
nothing  moved,  nor  was  any  appearance  of  a 
smear  produced.  It  seems  a very  valuable  pre- 
paration. According  to  the  London  agents, 
Curbifere  &'  Son,  it  is  equally  efficacious  ■with 
photographs. 


CAST-IRON  GIRDERS,  KING’S  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Sir, — Your  notice  iu  the  Builder  of  the  12th 
inst.,  p'dge  129,  and  the  accompanying  diagrams, 
shows  clearly’the  cause  of  the  falling  in  of  these 
girders  aud  ceiling. 

lo  appears  from  the  girders  broken  by  Mr. 
George  Dines  to  test  their  strength  that  the 
transverse  girder  A broke  with  40  9 tons  ap- 
plied in  the  centre,  and  tho  longitndinal  girder  B 
with  27  5 tons  applied  also  in  the  centre. 

This  experiment  would  give  a constant  of 
about  2'8  for  this  simple  formula;  viz-i  trans- 
verse girder  A, — 

2-8  X 20"  X 7F'  X 1^” 

=.40'83  tons  B.W.  m centre* 

Longitudinal  girder  B, — 

2'8  X 15i"  X 7i'' X U"  n ivr  • 

'=2/ ’2  tons  B.W.  in  centre. 

Therefore  the  iron  must  have  been  verg  good, 
as  ordinary  cast  iron  is  seldom  oalculated  higher 
than  for  transverse  girder  A, — 

Ts^ft 36'4o83  tons  B.W.ia  centre. 

And  for  Longitudinal  Glrdor  B, — 

2 5x15^1  X 7 a a=:2k27  tons  B.W.  iu  centre. 
17  b 

And  taking  ^ of  B.W.  as  safe  load,  the  trans- 
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verse  girder  A would  safely  support  only  about 
9 tons,  whereas  the  actual  weight  placed  thereon 
was  about  25  tons.  And  the  longitudinal  girder 
B would  safely  support  about  6 tons,  whilst  it 
was  loaded  with  about  7^  tons.  Again,  taking 
the  area  of  the  ceiling  and  pathway  over,  to  be 
supported  by  one  of  the  transverse  girders,  A, 
and  the  three  longitudinal  girders  B (bearing  on 
the  former),  as  18  ft.  x 17  ft.  10  in.  = 321  feet 
superficial.  The  safe  load  for  the  transverse 
girder  A is  about  18  tons  equally  distributed  = 
about  li  cwt.  per  foot  superficial,  and  the  safe 
load  for  the  three  longitudinal  girders  B col- 
lectively is  about  36  tons  equally  distributed* 
about  2^  cwt.  per  foot  super.,  and  as  an  ordinary 
floor  should  support  about  li  cwt,  per  foot 
super,  safe  load  equally  distributed,  the  longi- 
tudinal girders  B = 2i  cwt.  per  foot  super,  might 
have  been  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
ceiling,  earth,  and  stone  paving  of  the  pathway 
above,  whilst  the  transverse  girders  A would  be 
about  half  the  strength  required,  and  hence 
probably  the  accident, 

Cliffokd  H.  Constable. 

We  insert  the  above  without  necessarily 
agreeing  in  the  deduction. 


DERIYATION  OF  THE  WORD  “ IRELAKD.” 

The  passage  in  Claudian,  inquired  for  by 
“ S.  F.  C.,”  is  a puzzle,  if  we  take  it  literally : — 

“ Manduerunl  Saxone fiizo 
Orcadei;  inealuiC  Pidontm  sanguine  Thule; 
ScotoTum  eumulosjlevit  glacialis  Iebitk.’' 

This  was  said  of  the  Christian  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great;  and  has  been  rendered  : — 
“The  Orcades  flowed  with  Saxon  gore;  Thule 
became  warm  with  the  blood  of  the  Piets;  and 
icy  lerne  wept  her  heaps  of  slaughtered  Scots.” 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Scots  reached  Cale- 
donia uid  Ireland,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  long  called  Scotii  by  classical 

To  speak  of  the  “ Emerald  Isle”  as  “glacial 
Ireland,”  is  to  our  present  notions  a great  mis- 
nomer; for  we  cannot  now  understand  that  it 
ever  resembled  Iceland  in  its  characteristics  of 
perpetual  snow ; but  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  islands  have  had  their 
glacial  era,  as  is  shown  by  the  erosion  of  lofty 
rocks,  scratched  by  the  descent  of  glaciers,  and 
the  distant  transport  of  heavy  boulders,  by  the 
same  agency.  Ethnologists  tell  us  that,  pro- 
bably, the  thermal  eff'ect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  did 
not  reach  ns,  from  across  the  Atlantic,  till  about 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.  j so  that,  at  the  date  of 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Ireland  may  have  been  placed 
in  a very  much  colder  climate.  The  native 
Irish  word  for  “ice”  is  eirr,  a Celtic  word; 
Welsh,  ia.  I cannot  doubt  that  this  etymon, 
whether  or  no  climatically  correct,  has  furnished 
the  poet  Clandianua  with  bis  idea  of  “ glacialis 
lerne,” 

I would  rather  not  follow  Captain  Burton  into 
Punic  and  Chalde  just  at  present. 

A.  Hall. 


GLAZING  WALLS. 

Sill, — In  answer  to  “ Alpha,”  in  your  impi 
sion  of  Saturday  last,  I can  support  by  practice 
what  he  puts  forward  as  a suggestion.  I have 
very  closely  examined  the  pieces  of  old  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  bricks  at  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology  in  Jermyn-street,  and  I have  glazed 
several  oommonbricks  with  various  colours  similar 
to  the  old  specimens  referred  to,  and  also  painted 
designs  on  some  and  burnt  them  in,  and  have 
been  successful  in  making  the  bricks  non- 
absorbent,  and  at  the  same  time  ornamental  for 
external  and  internal  work,  and  I have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  matter 
were  thoroughly  gone  into,  common  bricks  could 
be  ornamented  and  made  quite  impervious  to 
moisture  or  our  London  dirt,  at  moderate  cost, 
and  every  shower  of  rain  would  clean  our 
external  walls  and  make  the  buildings  look 
quite  fresh  again  ; and  for  inside  work,  we 
should  get  permanent  ornamental  walls,  without 
the  expense  or  use  of  plaster,  paper,  or  paint. 
1 may  also  state  that  I have  been  successful  in 
glazing  red  bricks  and  preserving  their  colour. 
This,  I believe,  has  not  previously  been  done. 
I shall  be  happy  to  show  any  one  my  specimens, 
and  also  a specimen  of  terra  cotta,  on  which  I 
have  burnt  in  a pattern  very  successfully. 

In  writing  this,  I can  but  thank  my  employers, 
Messrs.  James  Powell  & Sons,  who  have  kindly 
allowed  me  to  make  my  experiments  and  bum 
in  the  same  on  their  premises. 


I must  add  that  I have  spent  many  hours 
studying  the  specimens  of  old  work  at  the 
museum  in  Jermyn-street,  and  I received  many 
valuable  hints  and  much  good  information  in 
attending  the  working  men’s  lectures  at  that 
institution.  I believe  there  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  old  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  bricks  at 
the  British  Museum,  but  I have  not  seen  them, 
as  that  building  ia  not  open  at  such  hours  that 
many  people  and  art-workmen  can  go  without 
inconvenience,  or  it  may  bo,  in  some  cases,  loss 
of  time.  If  it  were  open  only  one  evening  in 
each  week  it  would  be  a great  boon. 

William  Golding. 

P.S. — I have  now  some  of  my  specimens 
exposed  to  this  severe  weather,  having  first 
dipped  them  in  water,  and  up  to  the  present 
they  stand  all  right.  W.  G. 


GLAZED  SURFACES  FOR  “WATER 
CORNERS.” 

Sib,— The  iDqmriea  of  your  correspondent  on  this 
subject  in  your  number  of  the  8th  ult.  proclaim  a dilE- 
cnlty  which  has  troubled  architects  and  others  for  many 
years ; viz.,  to  procure  a material  with  a sufScientiy  hard 
impermeable  surface,  and  which  can  be  made  iu  such  a 
form  as  to  offer  the  least  chance  of  injury. 

I have,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  tried  many 
schemes,  but  have  found  them  all  deticieat  in  one  or  more 
particulars.  To  attain  the  desired  improvement  in  this 
most  important  sanitary  provision,  1 beg  to  state  that  iu 
the  construction  of  the  “water  corners”  for  the  new 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Watford,  I have  arranged  to 
use  the  material  manufactured  by  Messrs,  Finch  & Co.  in 
their  porcelain  baths.  Each  will  consist  of  four  cut  slabs 
built  up  spainst  slate  or  brickwork,  and  jointed  together 
with  cement.  I fnUy  believe  that  this  form,  combined 
with  a proper  water  service  and  separate  outlet  into  drain, 
will  fullil  all  the  requirements  above  mentioned,  except  as 
to  the  joints. 

What  is  really  wanted  for  perfection,  and  what  I have 
asked  for,  but  hitherto  without  success,  is  a urinal  made 
in  this  same  material  in  ojie  piece,  with  three  sides  and.a 
bottom  to  the  proper  bevels,  and  with  rounded  angles. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  it  would  amply  repay  some 
of  our  porcelain  manufacturers  to  produce  this  much- 
needed  sanitary  article,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  demand,  ought  to  be  supplied  at  a reasonable 
price.  IlENny  Dawsox. 


WATER  FIT  TO  DRINK. 

Feveb  and  plague  are  in  our  lanes. 

There’s  sickness  in  each  home, 

And  deadly  gases  from  our  drains. 

Like  dire  monitions  come. 

The  rich  man  groans  in  wild  despair, 

The  poor  unnoticed  sink  ; 

They  die  for  lack  of  light  and  air. 

And  water  lit  to  drink. 

Ob  ! England,  rich  in  worldly  spoil ! 

In  health  how  poor  thou  art ; 

Athirst,  thy  sons  still  think  and  toil. 

In  workshop,  mine,  and  mart : 

Artist  and  craftsman  in  their  gear. 

And  authors  o'er  their  ink, 

Exhausted,  yearn  for  light  and  air. 

And  water  pure  to  drink. 

We  build  to  Heaven  stately  domes, 

We  circnmscribe  the  earth  ; 

Yet  death  sits  in  each  lordly  home. 

As  on  each  lowly  hearth. 

We  eat  and  drink,  yet  seldom  care, 

Till  sickness  makes  us  think 
Our  life’s  support  is  light  and  air, 

And  water  pure  to  drink. 

What  boots  our  power,  and  what  our  gaiu. 
In  science  and  in  art, 

If  still  unmindful  we  remain 
Of  life’s  important  part  ? 

“ Man,  know  thyself,”— thisimaxim  bear 
In  mind,  nor  from  it  shrink  : 

The  God  that  gave  us  light  aud  air 
Sent  water  pure  to  drink. 

One  strong  appeal,  an  earnest  one. 

We  still  make  for  our  poor, 

Iu  jail  or  workhouse,  boud  or  free. 

That  health  they  may  secure. 

Come,  kiodly  hearts  and  hands,  and  dare 
In  noble  work  to  link  ; 

Our  people  want  but  light  and  air. 

And  water  lit  to  drink. 


HOARDINGS. 

At  the  Police-court,  Guildhall,  Mr.  William  Brass, 
builder,  the  contractor  for  erecting  the  new  Post  Money- 
order  and  Telegraph  offices,  at  Che  comfr  of  St.  Martiu's- 
le-Grand,  appeared  before  Alderman  Gibbons  in  answer  to 
four  summouses  taken  out  against  him  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  for  putting  up  a hoarding  on  the  four 
aides  ot  the  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  offices  were  to 
be  built  without  having  first  obtained  a licence  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  permission  to  do  so,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Evidence  was  called  showing  that  the  fee  for  each 
frontage  of  the  rite  would  be  101.  every  two  months.  Tbe 
Commissioners  granted  the  licences  only  for  eight  weeks 
at  a time,  no  matter  how  long  the  building  might  take  in 
erecting.  If  in  tbe  present  case  tue  building  took  two 
years,  the  fees  that  would  be  charged  would  be  about  490L 
It  was  the  praotice  of  the  Board  to  charge  for  two  licences 
where  the  building  was  at  the  corner  of  a street,  if  the 
frontage  in  both  streets  together  exceeded  2’jO  ft.,  which 
was  the  limit  allowed  under  a IQl.  licence,  unless  the 
frontage  was  in  one  street,  and  then  there  was  no  limit. 
A copy  of  the  licence  was  produced,  and  it  contained  a 
stipulation  that  no  bills  should  be  posted  on  the  boardings, 
but  that  they  should  be  whitewashed  and  lighted. 

It  was  contended  for  the  defendant  that  the  summonses 


were  untenable  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
defendant  could  not  bo  held  liable  ; and  also  that  tbe  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  very 
unnecessarily. 

Alderman  Gibbons  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  intended  that  only  one  licence  should  be 
granted  for  a building,  and  that  the  fee  should  not  exceed 
lOL,  but  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  had  the  power  of  saying  what  should  be  put 
upon  the  hoarding.  Mr.  Brass  had  infringed  the  Act  by 
not  applying  for  a licence  before  the  24th  of  January, 
and  for  that  he  should  fine  him  40s.,  and  Ss.  for  every  day 
since. 

This  conviction  was  on  one  summons,  and  the  other  three 
were  withdrawn. 


THE  FINSBURY  PARK  ACT. 

In  the  Bail  Court  on  Thursday  in  last  week  (after  term 
NisiPrius  Sittings,  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  a 
special  jury),  thecase  of  Wing  c.  Tbe  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  came  on.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  tbe 
pla=  ntiff  against  the  defendants  under  the  Fiusbury  Park 
Act,  for  having  neglected  to  make  proper  and  convenient 
means  fur  preserving  the  eommunioation  between  the 
lands  belongingto  the  plaintiff  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  Finsbury  Park,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  thorough- 
fares from  his  lands  into  and  out  of  the  Oreeo-laues  and 
Seven  Sieters-road  as  required  by  tbe  Act.  Before  the 
conclusion  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  it  was  arranged  to  take  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a special  case. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  WITH 
CARBON. 

Mb.  Hindb,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  E.  Johnson's  last  letter, 
sends  a printed  quotation  from  tbe  paper  by  him  read  to 
the  Corporation  of  Lancaster  in  1849,  when  they  were 
about  initiating  a water-supply  and  a tubular  system  of 
drainage  throughout  the  town.  In  this  quotation  he 

“ It  ia  for  you,  under  the  powers  of  yonr  Act,  imme- 
diately to  iuterdict  the  contents  of  the  water-closets  being 
poured  into  the  sewers  unless  deodorised.  To  do  that,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  order  every  one  having  a water-closet 
to  bring  the  soil-pipe,  as  well  as  all  tbe  sewage-water  of 
house  to  one  point  into  a tubular  sewer,  that  tube  to 
empty  itself  into  a small  tank,  4 ft.  deep,  and  above  the 
level  of  the  main  sower,  and  connected  with  it  bya  grating 
and  tubular  sewer,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  solid 
matter.  At  the  bottom  ia  laid  a bed,  18  in.  thick,  of 
riddled  dry  ashes,  and  dry  peat  charcoal  or  bog  earth,  on 
to  which  the  sewage  water  falls,  and  is  filtered  into  the 
main  sewer  ; a fresh  layer  is  added  once  a week  until  the 
tank  is  full,  and  when  emptied  a stock  of  valuable  manure 
will  be  the  reward  for  the  labour,  and  to  a great  extent  a 
removal  of  the  foul  nuisances  we  all  complain  of." 

“ The  question,”  remarks  Hr.  Hinde,  “of  the  sewage 
passing  through  three  different  tanks  supplied  with  char- 
coal, as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Johnson,  or  through  only  one 
tank  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  layers  of  char- 
coal, as  deserving  of  a patent,  I must  leave  to  wiser  heads 
thau  mine  to  decide.” 


DOCTORS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

Sib,— In  a communication,  entitled  “ Disinfectants  and 
Doctors,”  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  15lh  ult.,  Mr. 
Briorley,  the  author  of  it,  expresses  his  surprise  that 
medical  officers  of  health  should  differ  so  greatly  as  they 
do  in  the  estimate  formed  by  them  of  the  efficiency  of 
various  diainfectants.  Divergence  of  opinion  among 
doctors  is,  however,  not  so  uncommon  as  to  occasion  much 
surprise  to  those  at  all  familiar  with  medical  literature. 
It  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  a matter  of  so  much 
importance,  and  one  apparently  so  capable  of  being  set  at 
rest  by  direct  experiment  as  the  question  of  disinfectants, 
might  have  formed  an  exception,  and  that  long  ere  this 
' our  sanitary  officials  should  have  been  in  a position  to 
agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
most  generally  used  disinfecting  agents.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  extremely  few  observers  approach  this  subject  with- 
out  prejudice.  Two  classes  of  theoretical  preconceptions 
are  allowed  to  warp  the  judgment  in  connexion  with  disin- 
fectants, namely,  first,  one  based  on  a predilection  for 
mieroscopical  studies  ; secondly,  the  other  on  a bias  in 
favour  of  chemical  pursuits.  The  former  leads  to  what  ia 
called  the  germ  theory  ofinfectioa,  which  finds  in  carbolic 
acid,  as  the  best  germ-destroyer,  the  most  appropriate 
disinfecting  substance ; the  latter  to  the  transformation 
theory,  which  recognises  in  oxygen  the  great  setter-at-rest 
of  morbid  metamorphoses,  and  consequently  the  most 
reliable  of  disinfectaots. 

This  theoretical  dill'erence  of  opinion  has  been  pointedly 
alluded  to  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a 
recently  published  memorandum,  entitled  “Precautions 
against  bcarlatina.''  Chemical  disinfectants,  it  is  therein 
remarked,  “ are  of  two  great  classes,  aud  hitherto  it  is  not 
certain  which  of  the  two  acts  best.  The  one  class  ia  well 
represented  by  chlorine,  and  i.ertain  of  its  compounds 
[but  better  still  by  ozone]  ; the  other  is  well  represented 

by  carbolic  acid These  two  systems  do  not 

combine  well  with  one  another,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
that  the  local  authority  shoold  declare  which  of  the  two  it 
adopts.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  contrary  to  what  Mr. 
Brierley  imagines,  tbe  matter  has  bad  the  attention  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  instead  of  merely  ohronioling  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  systems,  tbe  State  Sanitary  Office  bad 
not  thought  proper  to  determine  which  is  most  consonant 
with  practical  experience. 

The  two  divergent  authorities  cited  in  Mr.  Brierley'a 
communication,  namely,  Dr.  Trench,  medical  oflicer  of 
health  for  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Hardwicke,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Paddington,  appear  to  be  exponents  of  these 
two  systems.  In  the  absence  of  conclusive  practical  experi- 
ments calculated  to  set  at  rest  the  value  of  oxidising  disio- 
fectantasuch  as  ozone  and  chloriue,  as  compared  with  germ- 
destroying  antiseptics  like  carboUc  acid,  theory,  it  would 
seem,  must  still  be  the  only  guide.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
one  thing  in  respect  to  which  all  are  agreed,  and  that  is 
that  ventilatiou  is  the  beat  natural  means  of  disinfection. 
But  ventilation  is  a process  of  oxidating,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  of  ozonising.  In  purification  by  Iresh  air  Nature 
works  by  means  of  oxygen,  and  not  by  carbolic  acid  or 
its  analogues.  By  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid  to  air,  that 
necessary  vital  clement  would  appear  to  me  to  be  vitiated 
instead  of  being  rendered  more  wholesome.  If  the  remark 
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made  in  the  Priry  Council  memorandum  above  quoted, 
namely,  that  “ theae  tsvo  Byatoms  do  not  combine  well  with 
QUO  another,"  measa  anything,  it  is  that  oxyg;en  and 
carbolic  acid  are  autagoniatio.  But  the  former  eubatance 
is  the  one  which  is  operative  in  natural  ventilation.  Car- 
bolic acid,  which  Dr.  Trench  patroniaes,  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  in  antagoniem  to  the  purilying  operations  of 
nature.  Condy'sfluid,  which  Dr.  Hardwicterecommenda, 
on  the  contrary,  having  ozonic  oxygen  for  its  active  prin- 
ciple, is  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  merely  provides 
artificially  a larger  proportion  of  the  vitalising  element  by 
means  of  which  all  natural  purification  is  accomplished. 

It  must  uot  be  thought  that  Dr.  Uardwiche  is  singular 
in  his  preference  for  oxygen,  or  Condy’s  fluid.  On  the 
contrary,  in  almost  every  paper  of  directions  for  combating 
infection,  issued  by  the  metropolitan  and  other  olBcers  of 
health,  Condy’s  fluid  is  mentioned  with  approbation.  This 
preparation  is,  moreover,  put  at  tbe  bead  of  disinfecting 
agents  in  most  standard  works  on  chemistry  aud  medical 
science  which  have  issued  from  the  press  daring  the  last 
ten  years.  It  is  to  be  found  so  classed  in  the  following  and 
many  other  important  works:  — Knight's  “ English 
Cyolopoidia " (1800),  Chambers’s  “ Cyclopaidia,''  lire's 
•'Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  andXiines"  (I860), 
Watts's  "Dictionary  of  Chemistry”  (1805),  Miller’s  "Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry"  (1868),  Holmes's  "System  of 
Surgery"  (1860),  Reynolds’s  "System  (of  Medicine” 
(1866).  JouN  Muiee,  Ph.  D, 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

THE  DYEUS’  COMPANY  V.  KING. 

This  was  a snib  tried  before  Sir  W.  JI.  James, 
to  determine  the  right  of  the  Dyers’  Company 
of  tbe  City  of  London  to  obtain  an  injanotion 
restraining  tbe  defendant  from  interfering  with 
the  light  and  air  enjoyed  by  the  company’s  ball, 
in  College-street,  Dowgate-bill. 

The  defendant  had  taken  a lease  from  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany of  two  buildings,  which  until  recently  stood  opposite 
the  Dyers’  Hall,  one  being  35  ft.  high  and  the  other  23  ft. 
high.  On  the  site  of  these  two  buildings  tbe  defendant  began 
to  erect  a building  74  ft.  high,  the  height  of  the  plaintill'a’ 
hall  being  48  ft.,  and  the  width  of  College-street  at  this 
point  only  19  ft.  The  present  hall  of  the  plaintiff’s  was 
erected  in  1840,  but  in  1856  alterations  were  made  in 
College-street  and  Dowgate.biil,  which  resulted  in  the 
widening  of  both  streets  at  their  junction,  and  subse- 
quently tbe  Charing.crosB  Railway  Company  bought  some 
land  near  tbe  then  corner  of  CuUege-street,  and  threw  it 
into  Dowgate-bill.  The  plaintiffs’  evidence  showed  that  the 
eff’act  of  the  proposed  buildings  would  be  to  intercept 
nearly  all  direct  light,  which  formerly  passed  over  the 
demolished  buildings  to  the  plaintiff's’  hall,  and  large 
models  and  diagrams  were  submitted  to  tbe  Court  in  sub- 
Btautiatiunof  tbe  fact.  The  defeudant,  however,  contended 
that  the  eifect  of  tbe  alterations  in  the  width  of  the  streets, 
as  above  mentioned,  and  the  setting  the  corner  of  College- 
street  7 ft.  further  back  (as  the  defendant  proposed  to  do) 
would  be  that,  though  the  plaintiffs  might  lose  their  direct 
light,  they  would  acquire,  and,  in  fact,  had  acquired,  so 
much  additional  reflected  or  diffused  light  us  would  com- 
pensate them  for  the  loss  of  the  direct  light.  On  this 
oiut  the  defendant's  counsel  contended  that  the  right  to 
ght  was  a right  to  a certain  quantity  of  light  coming  from 
any  source,  and  not  a right  to  receive  that  light  over  a par- 
ticular piece  of  laud  or  honse. 

His  Honour,  iu  giving  judgment,  said  that  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  argument  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 
The  very  terms  “dominant”  aud  "servient”  tenements 
as  applied  to  rights  of  this  bind,  showed  that  one  person 
had  a right  to  receive  light  coming  over  the  servient  tene- 
ment of  another,  and  could  not  be  deprived  of  such  light 
because  by  purchase  or  gift  he  had  obtained  other  or 
additional  light.  It  might  be  that  if  tbe  additional  light 
BO  acquired  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  the  owner  of  the 
Louse  reasonably  wanted,  some  diminution  of  the  light 
oyer  the  servient  tenement  might  be  permitted.  But  this 
view  clearly  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case,  in  which  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  defendant  would  give  any  com- 
pensation for  the  light  ubsirai-ted.  Ilia  Honour  being 
clear  the  principle  of  law  contended  for  by  the  defendant 
was  untenable,  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced.  It  would  be  a very  difficult 
thing  to  convince  them  that  any  substantisl  compensation 
would  be  given  for  the  loss  of  light.  The  plaintiffs  must, 
therefore,  have  the  (injunction  prayed  for;  and  the  de- 
fendant must  pay  the  coats  of  the  suit,  including  the  costa 
of  a motion  to  dissolve  an  interlocutory  injunction, 


LECTURES  TO  WORKMEN. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Capes  delivered  his  second  lecture 
on  “ Forged  Ironwork/’  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  Monday  evening  last.  He  pointed 
out  that  among  tbe  pecnlfar  qualities  of  iron,  in 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  stone,  wood,  and 
other  materials  used  iu  art  workmanship,  its 
chief  obaraoteristio  is  tenacity,  or  toughness. 
This  quality  allows  of,  and  calls  for  the  adoption 
of  a special  lightness  and  delicacy,  both  in  ' 
design  and  detail,  which  are  unattainable  in  any  | 
other  material.  Its  influence  was  shown  in 
calling  into  play  the  skill  of  the  artisan  in 
the  various  processes  of  his  work.  This  peculiar 
quality  of  iron,  together  with  the  actual  con- 
struction of  every  portion  of  any  work,  should 
be  made  evident  to  the  observer,  on  the  principle 
that  every  work  should  not  only  be  substantial, 
and  durable,  but  should  appear  to  be  so.  The 
lecturer  offered  an  exposition  of  the  rule  that  all 
counterfeits  should  be  avoided  in  art  of  every 
kind,  and  gave  illustrations  of  the  complete  or 
defective  observance  of  these  rules.  Illustra- 
tions were  given  of  the  beautiful  effects  to  be 
produced  by  the  simplest  treatment  of  wrought 
iron  when  handleci  by  a workman  familiar  with 
its  processes,  and  working  npon  designs  calcu- 


lated to  bring  out  its  characteristic  qualities. 
As  an’example  of  singular  strength  and  propriety 
of  construction,  beauty  of  design  and  excellence 
of  workmanship,  tbe  screen  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence  was  instanced.  In  this 
case  the  effect  is  prodneed  chiefly  by  the  grace 
of  the  struobnral  lines  themselves,  with  but 
little  addition  of  purely  ornamental  details. 


CONDITION  OF  DORKING. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  county  press  have  re- 
ceived our  observations  in  a proper  spirit.  The 
Express,  after  reprinting  onr  observations,  says; — 

" The  above  description  of  our  town  and  its 
inhabitants  is  taken  from  the  Builder  newspaper 
of  Saturday,  5th  inst.  Though  the  strictures  of 
the  writer  are  in  many  respects  truthful,  we  can- 
not for  a moment  endorse  the  gloomy  opinions 
he  has  given  expression  to,  and  certainly  mast 
protest  at  the  epithet  he  has  bestowed  npon  it, 
viz.,  of  being'/ a die  away  place  with  a mildew 
upon  it.’  That  much  requires  to  be  done  in 
sanitary  matters  moat  Dorkingites  will  readily 
admit ; still,  the  place  is  not  quite  so  black  as  it 
has  beeu  painted,  and  will,  we  believe,  bear  a 
favourable  comparison  in  point  of  health  with 
neighbouring  towns  and  other  localities  of  equal 
population  and  similar  conditions  iu  different 
parts  of  the  country.  As,  however,  a perusal  of 
the  article  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers — 
both  promoters  and  opponents  of  ‘ Local  Govern- 
ment’— we  give  it  in  extenso,  and  trust  its 
publication  will  have  a salutary  effect,  and  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  efficient  measure  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  evils  complained  of.” 

So  do  wo.  We  have  no  other  motive. 


Sin, — Tour  article  upon  Dorking  is  much  more 
true  than  pleasant.  Mr.  Saubergne  has  devoted 
a great  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense  in  en- 
deavours to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of 
Dorkiug.  It  is,  indeed,  a serious  question,  for 
the  town  is  never  free  from  fever;  but  the 
opponents  of  sanitary  reform  say  fever  always 
wasjand  fever  always  will  be,  and  death  always 
was  and  death  always  will  be.  B. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Stourlrid'/e  School. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  school  has  been  recently  held.  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttleton  presided,  and 
there  was  a considerable  attendance.  The 
report  of  the  council  stated  that  the  results  of 
the  Government  examinations  had  been  highly 
satisfactory,  a largo  number  of  studentshaving 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  higher  grades. 
It  was  a source  of  congratulation  that  the 
evening  class  bad  maintained  its  numbers  as 
well  as  its  efficiency  ; but  the  council  regretted 
that,  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  the  ladies’ 
class  had  greatly  decreased  in  nnmbers,  thongh 
the  fees  were  only  lOs.  6d.  per  quarter.  The 
school  had  now  been  in  existence  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  done  great  service  to  the  glass 
trade,  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  against  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  formidable  rivals.  Masters  and 
workmen  had  likewise  benefited  by  it,  and  the 
council  expressed  a hope  that  the  glass-blowers, 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  trade,  would 
avail  themselves  more  of  the  advantages  offered 
them  by  the  school.  The  building  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a school  of  art.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  council,  but  it  was  encumbered 
with  a debt  of  6001.  A lady  had  made  a very 
handsome  offer  towards  the  payment  of  that 
debt  I but  the  council  had  been  prevented  by 
badness  of  trade  and  other  circumstanoes  from 
appealing  to  the  public  for  aid.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Bowen  (master)  stated  that  ho  had  intro- 
duced the  study  of  flowers  and  foliage  as  the 
best  exercise  for  young  designers,  and  had  found 
the  system  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
He  had  also  introduced  actual  designs  applicable 
to  one  of  the  staple  manufactnres  of  the  district, 
and  three  of  the  students  who  had  produced 
their  works  were  awarded  by  the  Government 
studentships  on  the  school  for  one  year.  The 
report  conolnded  with  the  expression  of  a regret 
that  there  was  an  indisposition  iu  the  schools  of 
art  in  this  country  to  study  the  human  figure, 
and  the  master  believed  that  to  the  neglect  of 
this  might  be  traced  the  superiority  of  the 
French  designers  in  taste.  The  reports  were 
adopted,  and  the  chairman  proceeded  to  distri- 
bute the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  for  the 
last  two  years. 


The  Darlington  School, — The  annual  exhibition 
and  conversazione  in  connexion  with  this  institu- 
tion have  been  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall.  The 
attendance,  thongh  not  numerous,  was  fashionable, 
and  the  hall  was  adorned  by  some  of  the  best 
works  of  the  students,  and  a large  collection  ot 
engravings,  etchings,  and  drawings,  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Mr.  J.  Dinsdale 
was  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors ; three  studies 
of  the  human  figure  by  him  have  been  selected 
for  national  competition.  The  first  of  the  set  is 
a human  skeleton,  in  pen  and  ink;  the  second 
represents  the  muscles  of  the  human  body,  and 
is  done  in  Indian  ink;  the  third  is  a chalk  draw- 
ing of  the  human  figure.  The  subsequent  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.B. 
The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  school  con- 
gratulated the  friends  of  the  institution  and  th& 
subscribers,  on  its  continued  and  increasing 
success.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  the 
average  attendance  had  increased  about  14  per 
cent,  above  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
pastyear  showed  a further  increase  in  the  average 
of  about  8 per  cent.,  making  a total  of  22  per 
cent,  in  two  years,  The  annual  examination 
took  place  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  and 
out  of  ninety.six  students  who  presented  them- 
selves  fifty-seven  were  successful,  aud  eight  were- 
! awarded  prizes  for  special  proficiency.  About 
300  works,  executed  by  sixty-seven  of  the 
students,  were  forwarded  to  London  for  the 
annual  examination,  and  those  of  seventeen 
stndents  were  selected  for  an  award,  in  the 
elementary  section  (the  same  number  as  in  1868) . 
The  chairman,  in  the  coarse  of  his  address,  as 
reported  in  the  local  Times,  said  : — 

"It  had  been  his  lot  that  morning  to  look  over  a number 
of  plans  and  designs  of  a proposed  Convalescent  Home  at 
Saltburn,  which  had  been  received  in  answer  to  an  adver- 
tisement issued  by  some  of  his  relatives,  and  it  gave  him 
great  gratification  to  find  that  those  from  Darlington  were 
excelled  by  none,  either  in  artistic  beauty  or  in  practical 
utility.  If  there  was  one  art  in  England  which  had  been 
neglected  more  than  another,  it  was  that  of  ornamental 
building.  Perhaps  this  was  in  no  small  degree  contri- 
buted  to  by  the  fact  that  the  devices  resorted  to  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  disastrous  wars  caused  heavy  taxes 
to  be  laid  upon  all  our  buildings,  and  even  upon  the  very 
light  of  Heaven,  which  was  to  enter  them.  When  they 
recollected  that  on  every  window,  on  every  brick  in  its 
rough  state,  and  especially  on  every  moulded  brick,  and  on 
every  piece  of  timber  used  in  the  erection  of  a house, 
there  was  a heavy  charge  for  duty,  they  had  no  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  progress  of  architecture  being  alow;  and 
now  that  these  bindcrances  were  removed  they  found  that 
beautiful  buildings  of  enormona  dimensions  were  rising  oa 
every  side  to  embellish  our  country  for  all  time.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  months  ho  had  visited  some  of  the 
finest  galleries  of  art  in  Europe,  and  he  had  been 
astounded  to  flud  the  degree  of  perfection  arrived  at  by 
the  artists  and  architects  of  400  or  600  years  ago.  After 
running  through  those  magnificent  galleries  of  Venice, 
Munich,  and  Vienna,  and  realising  the  beauty  of  thought 
betrayed  by  the  old  masters,  and  the  charming  way  in 
which  they  depicted  it, — after  witnessing  the  wonderful 
art  with  which  they  gave  an  expression  to  every  feature 
of  the  face,  aud  a story  to  every  picture,— he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion,  so  often  arrived  at  before,  that  there  was 
yet  a great  field  of  discovery  before  tho  student  of  to-day, 
in  ascertaining  how  these  colours  had  been  mixed,  and  an 
extensive  field  of  labour  in  endeavouring  to  attain  to  that 
delicacy  of  touch  which  they  had  secured." 


PRIZE  MEETING  OF  THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL 
OF  ART. 

The  lecture  theatre  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  quite  filled  with  an  audience  of 
charming  young  ladies  on  the  *9th  inst..  Sir 
Stafford  Norbheote,  M.P.,  presiding.  Mr.  Valpy 
read  the  annual  statement,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  students  on  the  books  at  present 
namber  122,  as  against  141  at  the  close  of  the 
summer.  The  school  is  free  from  all  debt. 
Ninety-nine  students  sent  up,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
a total  of  1,332  elementary,  and  319  advanced 
works,  in  competition  for  national  prizes,  and 
the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal.  Eleven  third-grade 
prizes  were  awarded  in  the  elementary  section, 
and  twelve  prizes  in  the  advanced  section,  making 
a total  ef  twenty-three  prize  drawings.  The 
Queen’s  Gold  Medal  has  been  won  by  Miss  Julia 
PoGock,  and  her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  purchase  one  of  her  water-colour 
drawings,  “A  Head  from  the  Life.”  The  National 
Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Mary 
Whiteman  Webb,  for  studies  of  flowers  from 
nature.  National  Queen’s  Prizes,  consisting  of 
books,  have  also  been  awarded  to  Miss  Julia 
Pocock,  for  life  studies  of  the  figure  ; to  Miss 
Webb,  for  flowers  from  nature ; to  Miss  Alice 
Blanche  Ellis,  for  flowers  from  nature  ; to  Miss 
Emily  Slous,  for  a modelled  hand  from  nature  j 
and  to  Miss  Aimee  Messenger,  for  a botanical 
sheet.  Miss  Julia  Pocock  had  taken  the  5J.  Ss. 
offered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Macarthnr,  for  the  best 
moflelled  band  from  nature.  Miss  Ellen  Maorae 
and  Mias  Sarah  McGregor  gained  the  two  prizes 
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for  designs  for  folding  screens,  given  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Sons.  Miss  Gann  gained  the  third 
place  for  the  thirty-nine  bonuses  offered  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  199  head  masters  and  mistresses  of 
schools  of  art  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Chairman,  aided  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
having  presented  the  various  prizes,  pointed  out 
that  in  this  school  the  prizes  represented  work 
done  in  common  with  schools  of  art  all  over  the 
country,  and  indicated  not  only  that  the  success- 
ful pupils  had  done  well  among  themselves  and 
in  their  own  school,  but  that  they  had  attained  a 
certain  standard  in  competition  with  all  other 
art  schools.  The  result  of  these  competitions 
and  examinations  proved  that  the  school  was 
doing  a good  work.  He  had  known  something 
of  this  school  for  a long  time,  and  he  remem- 
bered it  when  it  was  in  a very  different  position 
from  what  it  was  now  in,  for  in  its  early  history 
many  difBculties  were  recorded.  He  contrasted 
the  present  excellent  premises  in  Bloomsbury 
with  those  which  the  school  had  in  its  early 
career  when  turned  out  of  Somerset  House,  the 
confined  premises  at  that  Jtime  occupied  being 
known  as  the  “ Soap-shop.”  Now,  ho  said,  it 
had  everything  that  was  needful — good  rooms 
and  good  teachers.  He  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  much  more  was  in  consequence  now  ex- 
pected of  teachers  and  students  than  could  have 
been  expected  of  their  predecessors.  If  the 
students  to  whom  these  advantages  were  open 
pursued  their  work  in  a slovenly  or  desultory 
manuer,  they  were  committing  a fraud,  not 
only  upon  those  who  were  immediately  in- 
terested, but  upon  the  public.  Complaints 
were  now  heard  louder  than  ever  respecting 
the  want  of  art-culture  in  our  popnlation, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  application  to  our 
manufactures  and  designs,  and  it  had  been 
found  that  where  proper  attention  bad  been 
bestowed  npon  studies  of  designs  and  manu- 
factures, the  character  of  English  art  bad  been 
raised.  Her  Majesty  took  great  interest  in  the 
school,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  loyalty, 
the  students  should  endeavour  to  use  their  best 
exertions  in  their  studies.  He  had  referred  to 
the  interest  felt  in  the  extension  of  art  education 
for  the  benefit  of  English  manufactures,  a feeling 
which  was  expressed  by  many  under  what  was 
known  as  ” technical  education.”  He  most 
cordially  desired  to  see  technical  instruction  pro- 
moted, and  he  believed  such  instruction  to  be  of 
high  national  importance.  Bat  he  thought  that 
those  who  were  pressing  for  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion should  not  forget  that  it  was  possible  to 
improve,  and  to  connect  a development  in  that 
kind  of  instrnction  with  the  maintenance  of 
another  kind  of  instruction — viz.,  in  literary 
education.  In  the  report  of  a Commission 
appointed  some  years  ago  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  examine  the  condition  of  technical 
instruction  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  a story 
was  told  of  a devoted  friend  and  snccessful  culti- 
vator of  the  sciences.  This  gentleman,  it  was 
there  stated,  was  originally  persuaded  that 
scientific  study  was  calculated,  as  well  as  the 
culture  of  letters,  to  form  the  habit  of  clearly 
expressing  thought  in  good  language,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  capable  of  giving  a higher  tone 
to  the  mind.  Bub,  being  appointed  professor  in 
the  Munich  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  had  to  deal 
with  pupils  from  the  trade  school  or  scientifio 
gymnasium,  and  also  with  those  from  the  literary 
gymnasium.  He  then  soon  made  the  discovery 
that,  thongh  the  pupils  trained  to  scientific 
studies  appeared  at  first  most  competent  to 
follow  out  their  applications,  those  who  came 
from  the  literary  gymnasia,  after  completing 
their  studies  there,  were  not  long  before  they 
surpassed  the  others.  He  (Sir  Stafford)  had 


also  be  the  means  of  raising  the  status  of  women. 
At  present  it  was  a most  melancholy  sight  to  see 
one-half  of  onr  popnlation  treated  as  if  it  was 
an  affair  de  luxe  to  provide  for  female  education. 
One  of  the  resnlts  of  education  would  be  to  open 
new  fields  of  employment  to  female  artists  and 
art-teachers,  and  women  would  take  a place 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  conntry  as  a whole. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt  also  made  an  interesting 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  by  means  of  these  schools  the  females 
of  England  would  acquire  that  degree  of 
'ndependence  which  it  was  desirable  they  should 
possess. 

Mr.  Godwin  expressed  his  intention  of  offering 
a prize  of  51.  Ss.  for  the  best  shell  cameo  entin 
the  school,  the  cameo  remaining  the  property  of 
the  artist.  He  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Commissioners  of  the  Council 
on  Education  for  the  loan  of  the  lecture  theatre, 
and  to  Mr.  Cole,  the  president,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Mnseum. 

This  was  seconded  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
and  carried. 

Mr.  H.  Cole  retnrned  thanks,  and  proposed 
thanks  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  which  brought 
the  meeting  to  a close. 


ELEVATED  FOOTWAYS  FOR  OVER- 
CROWDED  THOROUGHFARES. 


Odservinq  in  your  publication  of  the  let  ult. 
a paragraph  on  “ The  Proposal  for  Widening  the 
Streets  of  London,”  and  referring  to  an  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Taylor’s  suggestions,  where  that 
gentleman  proposes  to  set  back  the  shops,  and 
to  form  a colonnade,  arcade,  &c.  ; and  con- 
sidering that  London  has  pat  its  veto  against 
any  such  arrangements  by  sweeping  away  some 
years  ago  the  colonnade  in  Regent-street,  where 
it  was  nob  only  fonnd  to  be  a nuisance  in  the 
congregating  of  loiterers,  but  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  tradesmen,  ns  their  goods  were  in 
perpetual  obscurity  by  being  in  its  frowning 
shade, — I beg  to  submit  a sketch  for  your  perusal, 
which  proposes  to  construct  in  overcrowded 
thoroughfares  elevated  fooiivays  over  the  carriage- 
way,  by  placing  a series  of  iron  columns  on  the 
line  of  the  kerbs  of  the  present  footpaths,  ranging 
with  the  lamp-posts  (the  columns  would  answer 
for  the  latter),  and  throw  light  ornamental 
girders  from  each  column  over  the  carriage-way, 
and  to  form  on  each  aide  footpaths  of  suitable 
widths,  with  crossings  at  convenient  distances, 
leaving  the  intermediate  space  open,  the  foot- 
paths to  be  of  stout  glass,  or  other  suitable 
material.  Access  to  the  footpaths  to  be  gained 
by  staircases  springing  from  the  most  convenient 
lateral  streets,  clear  of  the  main’footwaya.  By 
such  a method  there  would  be  little  or  no  ob- 
obstruction  of  light,  nob  any  obstrnction  of 
thoroughfare  to  either  carriage  or  footway 
beiow;  it  would  afford  every  facility  to  pedes- 
trians in  getting  through  our,  at  present,  most 
densely  crowded  streets,  and  would  be  the  means 
of  giving  a perfectly  safe  crossing,  by  keeping 
clear  of  the  carriage-way.  As  our  most  crowded 
streets  are  all  places  of  business,  should  there 
appear  to  be  any  objection  in  raising  a footway 
to  the  level  of  the  first-floor  windows,  let  the 
tradesmen  turn  these  windows  into  show-rooms. 
I apprehend  there  would  be  nothiug  lost  by  this. 

C.  Tate. 


purposes,  which  is  60  ft.  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  35  ft.  At  the  main  entrance 
from  the  open  space  known  as  the  corn-market, 
is  a portico  with  three-quarter  columns  on  either 
side,  and  capped  with  an  entablature.  Above 
this,  on  a garter  on  the  pediment,  is  the  motto, 
“ Audi,  Tide,  Tace,”  with  the  square  and  com- 
passes and  the  number  of  the  lodge,  622.  The 
hall  is  approached  by  a portico,  in  which  are 
folding  doors  lighted  with  glass  panels.  At  the 
west-end  the  room  is  considerably  wider  than 
at  the  entrance,  and  here  is  a raised  platform 
which  will  be  used  for  county-court  business, 
while  it  can  be  extended  when  required  for  enter- 
tainments and  other  public  purposes.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  a soffit  light  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  the  outside  parts  being  formed  of 
panes  of  glass,  6 ft.  square,  embossed  with 
Masonic  devices;  the  central  part  forming  the 
circle  of  the  cross  is  formed  by  a dome,  also  filled 
with  ornamental  glass,  and  supplies  the  ventila- 
tion. Around  the  ceiling  is  a wide  doable  cor- 
nice, which  tends  to  take  off  the  deformity  of  the 
room.  There  are  two  windows  on  the  east  and  four 
on  the  north  sides  of  the  room,  of  figured  glass,  the 
circular  headings  being  filled  with  symbols  of 
Masonry.  There  are  two  fireplaces  with  marble 
mantel-shelves,  and  stalls  have  been  provided 
for  the  dealers  attending  the  exchange.  Un- 
derneath is  a large  cellar,  and  behind  are  lava- 
tories, retiring-rooms,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  lodge-room  is  reached  by  a flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  the  entrance  will  be  from  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  where  there  is  a porch  of 
similar  design  to  that  at  the  entrance  of  the 
corn  exchange.  This  apartment  is  23  ft.  in 
length  by  18  ft.  wide.  Both  the  large  hall  and 
the  lodge-room  are  lighted  by  sun-burners  from 
the  ceiling,  and  bracket  lights  are  also  affixed  to 
the  walls  of  each  apartment.  The  floor  is  of 
pitch  pine,  li  in.  in  thickness,  in  narrow  widths, 
and  connected  with  galvanised  iron  dowels.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Richard  Frond,  of 
Longham,  and  Mr.  Edsall,  of  Wimborne  and 
Poole,  carried  out  the  decorative  arrangements, 
Messrs.  Hopkins  & Pike  supplying  the  gas 
fixtures.  


FROM  AMERICA. 

TnE  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  be  erected  in  Union-square,  ^New 


OPENING  OF  CORN  EXCHANGE  AND 
FREEMASONS’  HALL,  WIMBORNE. 

The  new  building, with  conversion  of  an  old,  form- 
ing a corn  exchange  and  Freemasons’  hall,  has 
brought  that  quotation  with  him  that  he  might  been  inaugurated.  The  site  is  that  of  the  old  Wes- 
impress  npon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  leyanchapel,nearthecorn-market,wbichwa8pur- 
what  he  was  desirous  of  expressing,  for  what  was  ' chased  at  a coat  of  5001,,  by  a limited  liability 
said  in  that  report  of  literature  preparing  men  1 company,  composed  of  Freemasons,  with  shares 
for  the  study  of  science  was  equally  true  of  j to  the  amount  of  1,0001.,  and  the  remainder  re- 
literature  preparing  the  mind  for  the  study  ■ quired  is  being  raised  by  subscriptions.  The 
of  art.  Those  who  studied  art  should  not ! old  chapel  was  demolished,  so  far  as  it  was  found 
only  atm  to  attain  the  mechanical  skill  of  I necessary  to  conform  with  the  designs  for  the 
art,  but  they  should  attain  to  the  cultivation  ! new  pile,  which  bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Wal- 
and  development  of  their  minds  with  a view ! ter  J.  Fletcher,  of  Wimborne,  architect.  The 
of  making  a better  use  of  that  mechanical  ! space  or  yard  at  the  entrance  was  all  taken  in. 


skill.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  art  was  not 
a matter  of  so  much  colour  upon  a bit  of  paper, 
but  was  the  expression  of  ideas, and  themind  must 
be  cultivated  in  order  to  obtain  those  ideas.  He 
declared  that  it  was  bis  intention  to  give  a prize 
to  encourage  this  literary  teaebing  and  cultivation 
in  connexion  with  art  studies.  He  believed  the 
school  would  take  a high  place  in  the  promotion 
of  education  generally  in  this  country.  It  would 


and  the  front  of  the  exchange  carried  out  to  ihe 
full  extent  of  the  property.  Then  sufficient  space 
was  taken  out  of  the  building  to  provide  a suit- 
able lodge-room,  with  its  necessary  offices,  &o., 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  space 
was  thrown  into  the  large  hall.  The  building 
is  erected  in  the  Doric  style,  and  consists  of  a 
large  hall  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a market- 
room,  county  court,  and  assembly-room  for  public 


York,  has  just  been  completed  at  the  works  of 
Robert  Wood  & Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
oast  from  a model  by  H.  K.  Brown,  is  11  ft. 
high,  and  is  said  to  be  a faithful  likeness  of  the 
original. 

Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York,  has  asked 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  now  in  session  at 
Albany,  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the 
Lenox  Library,  an  institution  which  he  proposes 
to  fonnd.  He  offers  a site  of  two  acres  of 
ground,  with  300,000  dollars,  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  declaring  that  if  this  amount 
should  be  insuffioionb  for  the  purpose^  he  will 
give  as  much  more.  He  intends  handing  over 
to  the  trustees,  as  a nucleus  for  the  library,  his 
entire  collection  of  paintings,  statuary,  and 
orecious  volumes,  adding  that  no  amount  of 
inoney  shall  be  withheld  that  may  be  needed  for 
making  the  Lenox  Library  the  largest  and  most 
excellent  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

A dollar  anbsoription  is  in  progress  at  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  for  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  founder  of  that  city.  The  inscription  on  the 
old  cedar  cross  over  his  grave  was : — “Julian 
Dubuque.  Mintr  of  the  Mines  of  Spain,  died 
March  21tb,  1810,  aged  loi  years.” 

A second  tunnel  is  to  be  built  under  the 
Chicago  River  at  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  two  divisions  of  the  city.  The 
work  has  already  begun.  Under  the  river,  which 
is  300  ft.  wide,  it  is  to  consist  of  three  passage- 
ways. The  east  one  for  foot  passengers,  and  the 
other  two  for  horses  and  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses.  The  east  passageway  is  to  be  12  ft. 
high  between  the  bottom  of  the  upper  arch  and 
the  top  of  the  invert.  The  width  of  this  pas- 
sageway is  to  be  10  ft.  The  other  passageways 
are  to  be  11  ft.  wide.  The  opening  approaches 
to  the  tunnel  on  each  side,  and  tbe  passageway 
for  horses,  are  to  be  paved  with  wooden  block 
pavement  (the  whole  distance  being  1,890  lineal 
feet),  resting  on  lake  shore  sand.  The  contract 
requires  that  the[river  shall  be  entirely  free  and 
unobstructed,  as  also  North  and  South  Water 
streets,  by  the  let  day  of  April,  1871,  and  the 
tunnel  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  public  nee 
by  the  let  day  of  July,  1871.  This  is  about  the 
same  length  of  time  employed  in  the  construction 
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of  the  Washington-strset  tunnel.  The  total  cost 
of  La  Salle-Btreet  tunnel  is  expected  to  be 
upwards  of‘i-75,000  dollars. 

Under  the  heading,  or  “ caption,”  as  the  Call 
calls  it,  of  “ How  to  Succeed,”  that  paper  urges 
that  mechanics  should  establish  business  for 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  No 
man,  as  a mere  employ^,  gains  the  position  which 
he  ought  to  hold  in  the  community.  The 
mechanic,  after  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, may  find  it  best  to  labour  for  those  who 
are  established  in  business,  until  he  has  gained 
experience  and  a certain  amount  of  means ; but 
as  soon  as  these  points  are  secured,  it  is  his 
duty  to  become  a master  of  his  profession,  and 
to  place  himself  in  communication  with  those  who 
seek  the  services  of  his  craft.  The  man  who 
works  for  himself  is  his  own  master,  which  is 
one  important  consideration  with  the  mechanic 
who  places  a proper  estimate  upon  himself.  And 
then,  in  times  of  depression,  the  man  who 
carries  on  business  need  not  necessarily  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS- 

Hull. — Fish-street  Congregational  Church  has 
recently  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing  a 
renovation  and  reseating.  The  old  front,  which 
stood  some  8 ft.  from  the  street  line,  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  church  brought  out  to  the 
street,  w’hereby  additional  accommodation  baa 
been  obtained  in  the  gallery.  The  new  front 
is  erected  in  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  style. 
The  building  is  reseated  throughout  in  red  fir 
and  pine,  slightly  staiued  and  varnished.  A 
new  communion-rail,  table,  and  pulpit  have  also 
been  fixed,  these  being  in  oak.  The  vestibule 
is  paved  with  ifaw’s  plain  tiles,  laid  to  a pat- 
tern. The  building  is  lighted  at  night  by  means 
of  two  large  sun-lights,  with  the  brackets  be- 
neath the  galleries.  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  of 
Hull,  was  the  architect. 

Liverpool.  — At  the  corner  of  St.  Domingo- 
vale,  Breckfield-road  North,  a piece  of  land  has 
been  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a Methodist 
New  Connexion  Chapel  and  Schools.  The  ex- . 
peuditnre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  will  ^ 
be  about  4!,000Z.  Towards  this  sum  there  is  I 
in  hand,  or  promised,  1,0251.  It  is  intended  ' 
to  have  the  schools  ready  for  occupation  by  the  ; 
beginning  of  April  next,  when  divine  service ' 
will  be  temporarily  conducted  in  them  till  the  I 
completion  of  the  chapel,  which  will  be  proceeded  ' 
with  without  delay.  The  chapel  will  be  built  * 
in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  i 
school-buildings  will  comprise  two  large  school-  ! 
rooms,  with  class-rooms  underneath.  There  will 
be  accommodation  in  the  chapel  for  800,  and 
the  edifice  will  contain  two  side  and  one  end 
gallery,  besides  an  organ  gallery.  There  will 
also  be  a small  tower  and  spire,  about  120  ft. 
high,  and  the  whole  structure  will  bo  built  of 
red  sandstone,  with  Stourbon  stone  dressings. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of 
Leeds  and  Sheffield.  Mr.  Thomas  Cheatham  is 
chief  contractor,  and  Messrs.  Grindrod  & Har- 
greaves are  sub-contractors.  The  chief  stono  of 
tt  e schools  has  been  laid. 

Croft  (near  Darlington),  — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  has  been 
laid  at  Croft.  It  is  intended  that  this  new 
place  of  n-orship,  the  first  which  the  denomi- 
nation has  erected  in  the  village,  shall  accom- 
modate 180  persons,  and  its  coat  is  estimated 
at  550Z.  The  contractor  for  the  brickwork  and 
plastering  is  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  and  the  joiner 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Darlington. 

Stratford. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  church  has  been  laid  at  the  corner 
of  Forest-lane,  Maryland-point,  Stratford.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Ennorj  and  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Gilron,  The  church  will  hold  between  800 
and  900  pd-sons.  The  spire  is  120  ft.  high  j the 
cost  of  building  upwards  of  2,000Z. 

Ilkeston. — The  Wesleyacs  of  Ilkeston  have 
determined  upon  building  a new  chapel  in  New- 
street,  at  a cost  of  l,000i.  Their  present  chapel, - 
which  was  built  some  jears  since,  at  a cost  o 
COOZ.,  is  in  Market-street,  an  inconvenient  place* 
but  the  proposed  new  one  will  be  central.  The 
ground  has  already  been  purchased,  the  price 
paid  being  300Z, 

Siaindrop.~A  now  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel 
was  opened  in  Staindrop,  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
building  is  of  stone  j the  style  Romanesque.  The 
interior  has  a wagon-headed  panelled  ceiling, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  open  benches,  to  accommo- 
date 200  people.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John 
Ross,  of  Darlington. 


TPIE  BUILDER. 


Watford. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  Qneen’s-road,  at  a cost 
of  1,837Z.  has  been  opened.  The  chapel  is  in 
the  Early  English  style.  The  building  is  ulti- 
mately designed  for  a schoolhouse,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  er(*ct  a chapel  on  a piece  of  land 
adjoining,  but  the  present  building  will  pro- 
bably bo  used  for  some  years  to  come  as  a 
cbapel.  It  contains  sittings  for  about  300 
persons.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
Rickraansworth,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
G.  & J.  Waterman,  of  Watford. 

Shrewsbury. — The  memorialstone  of  St.  Nicholas 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  laid.  The  plans 
of  the  church  and  school-room  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Bennet,  of  Weymouth,  architect.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  Farmer,  bnilder,  Ironbridge,'  was 
accepted.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  site 
will  be  about  3,500Z. 


ENGRAVERS  OF  ORNAMENT.* 

A USEFUL  little  manual  of  the  engravers  of 
ornament,  which  might  well  bear  elaboration  on 
some  future  occasion,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Marshall.  It  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  177 
engravers  who  have  occasionally  turned  their 
attention  to  ornament,  and  gives  a few  parti- 
culars of  each  of  them,  briefly  told,  with  intima- 
tion of  the  absence  or  presence,  the  abundance 
or  scarcity,  of  specimens  of  their  works  in  the 
South  Kensington  establishment  and  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  author  says  he  compiled 
it  for  the  use  of  schools  of  art  and  public  in-  ‘ 
struction  generally.  Doubtless  it  will  be  useful 
for  both  purposes  ; but  it  would  have  been  more 
so  if  it  bad  been  less  of  a skeleton.  The  facts 
selected  for  mention  in  the  account  of  each 
engraver  are  given  in  a style  which  we  must  be 
forgiven  for  calling  as  dry  as  old  bones.  It  can 
scarcely  be  considered  encouraging  to  students 
in  schools  of  art  to  see  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
works,  and  death  of  an  eminent  engraver  dis- 
missed in  six  lines.  Yet  Mr.  Marshall  has,  in 
several  instances,  disposed  of  a gifted  and  indns- 
trious  lifetime  in  still  less  of  his  space.  This  is 
how  he  sums  up  the  labours  of  Hooker  : — 

“Hooker,  Edward,  horn  at  London,  cir.  1712.  Tbia 
desi^jner  and  engraver  posseased  an  admirable  talent  for 
engraving  arcbiiectural  viewa,  of  which  he  haa  given  an 
exii  aordinary  example  iu  bis  large  plate  of  the  a-ction  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  from  a drawing  by  Wale.  There  are 
by  him  also  six  views  in  London,  after  P.  Sandby  j twelve 
viewa  in  England,  after  the  same ; and  others." 

And  then  Edward  Rooker  is  laid  aside ; and  Jean 
le  Royer  brought  before  us.  Another  English 
engraver,  whose  name  calls  np  departed  coteries, 
is  treated  with  similar  brevity  : — 

“ Basire,  James,  born  at  London,  1710.  Little  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  engraved  some  of 
the  plates  which  illustrate  the  publications  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries." 

And  then  Antoine  Francois  Baudouin,  Fleming, 
is  introduced  to  us.  Some  of  the  most  known 
foreign  engravers  are,  however,  treated  at 
greater  length.  Wo  wonld  that  Mr.  Marshall 
had  made  a few  inquiries  whereby  he  might 
have  put  ns  into  possession  of  new  particulars 
respecting  English  engravers.  His  selection  of 
these  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary.  Hogarth  is 
not  mentioned,  although  bis  first  efforts  wore 
exclusively  heraldic,  and  many  of  his  pieces  may 
be  as  strictly  deemed  ornamental,  by  virtue  of 
their  details,  as  those  of  Albert  Diirer,  who  is 
included  in  the  catalogue. 

Students  consulting  Mr.  Marshall’s  book  to 
settle  the  disputed  point  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  origin  of  engraving,  will  find  that 
he  attributes  it  to  Finlguerra,  iuthe  stereotyped 
manner,  although  this  is  now  denied.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  warned  them  of  this 
last  fact  than  to  have  closed  their  eyes  to  it. 

A point  in  the  little  work  that  must  be  men- 
tioned with  praise  is  the  insertion,  in  nearly 
every  case,  of  the  monogram  or  initials  affixed 
by  each  engraver  to  his  works.  These  signs  are 
given  in  facsimile,  which  will  render  the  identi- 
fication of  a print  easy  to  those  to  whom 
familiarity  with  the  subject  has  notrendered  the 
information  needless.  Taken  collectively,  the 
signatures  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  biographical  notices  is  a chrono- 
logical table  of  the  engravers  of  ornament,  of 
the  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  schools.  A little  more  amplification 
will  render  the  work  of  more  serious  service. 
It  is  a nucleus  worthy  of  the  additional  labour. 


* Handbook  of  Engravors  of  Ornament.  By  Julian 
Marshall.  Printed  for  her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
1869. 


“ Atchlet’s  Builders’  Price  Book  for  1870” 
includes  some  valuable  additional  matter,  such 
as  prices  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  j a 
long  list  of  the  principal  marks  or  brands  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  ends  of  most  deals, 
planks,  &o.  5 and  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  F. 
Campin,  C.E.,  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Build- 
ing Purposes.  Touching  the  marks,  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  the  writer  of  the  Introduction,  who 
says, — “ With  these  tables  of  reference  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  one  quite  ignorant  of  the  trade  to 
decide  on  the  description  of  a parcel  of  deals, 
&c.,  before  him,  so  far  as  to  being  certain  from 
whence  they  came,  and  the  quality  which  he  is 
buying.”  Some  additional  information  would  be 
first  needed ; nevertheless,  the  list  is  a begin- 
ning, and  may  lead  to  what  will  be  a valuable 

contribution. “ The  Body  and  its  Health,” — 

a Book  for  Primary  Schools.  By  E.  D.  Mapother, 
M.D.  Dublin  : Falconer.  London : Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co. — A tiny  book  on  physiology,  by 
a Professor  of  Physiology,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  however  well  adapted  for  children — 
and  this  one  is  so  — may  well  be  read  with 
advantage  by  many  a parent  and  other  grown 
person.  It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-one  engrav- 
ings, but  there  is  room  for  more. “ A Twelfth 

Scheme  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Damage  by  the 
Flooding  of  the  River  Irwell,”  which  flows  pasc 
Manchester,  has  been  proposed  in  a printed 
form  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Trapp,  late  borough  surveyor 
of  Salford.  Mr.  Trapp  proposes  a row  of  sluices 
at  each  of  the  weirs,  such  as  Mr.  Bateman  has 
proposed  at  Throstle  Nest.  The  cost,  he  says, 
would  not  exceed  15,000Z.  for  each  weir  through 
the  borough,  or  60,000Z.  for  the  four,  viz., 
Douglas,  Adelphi,  Throstle  Nest,  and  Mode 
Wheel  j including  telegraphic  communication 
from  one  to  another  of  the  weirs  and  sluices. 


Ultsftllivnca:. 

Columbia  Market.  — The  wholesale  fish- 
market,  which  is  to  be  held  here,  will  open, 
without  any  formalities,  on  Monday  morning 
next.  After  the  wholesale  market  is  over,  many 
persons  who  have  secured  standings  intend  to 
carry  on  a retail  market  there  in  fish  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  next.  Owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  railway  system  over  England, 
packages  of  the  rougher  sort  of  fish  (which  it 
; will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor  to  be 
enabled  to  buy  at  a cheap  rate)  can  now  be 
brought  to  London  at  a low  cost.  The  loan  of 
27,000Z.  made  by  the  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioners to  improve  Groat  Yarmouth  harbour 
(15,000Z.  of  which  are  already  expended),  is  ex- 
pected largely  to  benefit  the  fishing  interests. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  find  the  market 
successful,  but  must  confess  that  we  do  not  ex- 
psot  it  will  be  so  immediately.  The  central  area 
has  been  covered  iu,  and  the  floorings  are  formed 
with  Seyssel  Asphalte,  by  Messrs.  Armani  & 
Stodart,  under  contract  with  Messrs,  W.  Cubitt 
& Co.,  the  builders. 

Edlnbur^H  Architectural  Association. — 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  week,  in  the  Rooms,  5,  St. 
Andrew-square,  Mr.  William  Beattie,  architect, 
in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  several  now 
members,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Campbell, 
entitled  “Plaster  Work,  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
Mr.  Campbell  gave  a brief  historical  resume  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  plaster  work  in 
ancient  times,  proving  its  extreme  antiquity  by 
a number  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  various  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Among 
existing  specimens  of  old  plaster  work,  few  re- 
main anterior  to  the  Gothic  period  of  arohitee- 
tnro.  Mr,  Campbell  called  attention  to  a num- 
ber of  fine  examples  of  old  work  to  bo  found  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  con- 
cluding, he  pointed  out  the  chief  deficiencies  of 
modern  plaster  work,  and  gave  some  valuable 
practical  hints  os  to  how  these  might  be  re- 
medied. A discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

St.  James’s,  Taunton. — The  tower  of  Sfc. 
James’s  Church,  Taunton,  is  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  a flic  simile  of  it  is  to  be  built,  at  a cost  of 
between  3,000Z,  and  4,OOOZ.  The  tower,  which  is 
a well-known  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  has  long  been  in  a dilapidated  state. 
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Society  for  tbe  Encourag’emeot  of  tbe 
Elne  Arts. — Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  gave  a lecture  to 
the  members  of  this  society  on  Thursday,  on 

The  Culture  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  its  Influence 
on  Industrial  Pursuits  j" — Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B., 
in  the  chair.  The  lecturer,  after  noticing  the 
various  aspects  under  which  the  subject  might 
be  treated,  remarked  that  in  nature  the  beautiful 
being  as  widely  distributed  as  the  useful,  he 
could  not  consider  the  various  bodies  of  artists 
are  mere  ministers  to  wealth  and  luxury  5 but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be  found 
now,  as  in  former  prominent  periods  of  the 
world’s  history,  that  art  and  commerce  always 
flourished  together,  and  that  were  it  even  pos- 
sible to  suppress  the  fine  arts  in  England  it  would 
be  necessary  to  restore  them  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  of  other  nations.  Next,  passing  In  review 
the  progress  of  art  in  England  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  the  various  events  favonring 
national  and  foreign  industry,  he  observed  that 
it  was  not  until  1830  foreign  rivalry  was 
seriously  felt,  and  then  commenting  on  the  great 
services  rendered  to  art  by  the  chairman  in 
1835,  he  ascribed  the  further  improvement  of 
the  public  tasto  to  the  influence  of  women, 
whose  preference  for  the  more  artistic  foreign 
productions,  especially  in  the  article  of  dress, 
had  forced  onr  manafacturera  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  He  concluded 
with  some  remarks  on  the  more  intelligent  ad- 
ministration of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  Switzerland,  compared  to  that  of  England, 
insisting  that  wherever  the  public  taste  was 
neglected  the  public  purse  suffered.  Dr.  Heine- 
mann  addressed  the  meeting  with  reference  to 
Continental  and  Prussian  art,  and  was  followed 
by  Captain  Britten,  Mr.  Tidey,  and  Mr.  Dutton 
on  the  different  points  raised  by  the  lecturer, 
and  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  chairman,  who,  not  agreeing 
that  we  were  so  backward  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  characterised  French  art  as  epicurean, 
or  moat  excellent  when  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  Watford  Sewage  Question.  — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  the  chairman 
read  a report  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Lovejoy), 
which  was  accompanied  with  plana  and  esti- 
mates of  the  proposed  deodorising  and  irrigating 
works.  He  proposed  to  alter  the  tanks,  which 
were  built  for  the  liming  process,  by  raising  the 
bottom  and  the  side  and  the  under  walls,  and  to 
construct  a carrier,  filters,  &c.,  as  shown  in  the 
plans  and  sections.  With  regard  to  the  irriga- 
tion works,  for  the  quantity  of  land  proposed  to 
be  taken,  the  engine  and  pumps  at  the  ontfall 
works  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  report 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  arrangements 
and  process.  The  cost  of  these  works  was  esti- 
mated as  follows  : — Alterations  to  tanks,  with 
filters,  sluices,  carrier,  concrete,  brickwork,  &c., 
235i.  83.;  sewers,  6071.  143.}  irrigation  works, 
264Z.  08. } total,  1,007Z.  lls.  Mr.  Humbert  said 
Lord  Essex  had  offered  to  let  land  to  the  Board 
for  21.  10s.  an  acre,  and  to  sell  the  engine  and 
pomps,  &o.,  for  125Z.,  to  be  released  from  all 
obligations  to  the  Board.  Mr.  Austin,  C.E., 
explained  his  process,  and  exhibited  a model  of 
his  portable  cesspool  and  filters.  Mr.  Trestrail 
recommended  bis  ABC  process,  and  offered 
to  work  the  system  at  Watford  for  3001.  a year, 
or  take  the  manufactured  sewage  alone  as  his 
remuneration,  the  Board  paying  the  cost  of 
working.  Mr.  Humbert  said  that  when  the 
tanks  were  altered,  they  might  adopt  either 
the  Strond  or  the  Leamington  system,  or  use 
M‘Dougall’8  powder.  Nothing  could  be  more 
economical  than  the  use  of  sulphurio  acid  and 
clay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  royalty  of  50Z.  a 
year.  Ultimately,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  adjourned. 

Pall  of  a Warehouse  at  Stroud. — The 

warehouse  of  Messrs.  Ford,  Brothers,  adjoining 
Eyeford  Mills,  Stonehouse,  has  suddenly  fallen 
in,  burying  beneath  the  ddlris  a siding  running 
from  the  Midland  Railway  into  tbe  mills.  The 
warehouses,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  con- 
tained 5,000  sacks  of  grain,  and  the  whole  of 
this,  together  with  two  counting-houses  and 
their  contents,  were  precipitated  on  the  siding 
and  into  the  canal,  which  was  entirely  blocked 
up.  The  warehouses  were  six  stories  high,  and 
built  principally  of  stone } but  there  is  not  a 
single  wall  left  standing ; all  is  a mass  of  rains 
covering  an  area  of  about  100  ft.  and  upwards 
of  30  ft.  high.  Fortunately  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  there  was  no  one  on  the  premises.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  warehouse  was  over- 
laden with  grain.  The  damage  is'estimated  at 
between  l,O00Z.  and  1,500Z. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Exeter. — The  death- 
rate  in  October,  November,  and  December,  1869, 
was  unusually  high  in  Exeter.  The  deaths  were 
at  the  rate  of  30  in  the  1,000  per  annum,  while 
the  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  only  23J,  The  average  death-rate  in  all 
the  great  towns  put  together  was  25^  to  the 
1,000,  while  in  the  fourteen  monster  towns 
and  cities  in  the  kingdom  the  average  was 
27^.  Exeter  was  therefore  considerably  worse 
than  any  sort  of  fair  average  that  could 
be  struck.  There  are  very  large  towns  worse 
than  Exeter,  viz.,  Sheffield,  30f  to  the  1,000; 
and  Manchester,  30^  to  the  1,000;  bat  all  the 
other  great  towns  and  cities  showed  less  mor- 
tality in  the  quarter.  Of  the  second-class  towns, 
to  which  class  Exeter  belongs,  there  are  forty-six, 
of  which  only  three  are  worse  than  Exeter,  viz., 
Blackburn,  38  to  the  1,000  ; Swansea,  31§;  and 
Gateshead,  30-^.  Of  the  974  deaths  in  Exeter, 
in  1869,  578  took  place  in  St.  Sidwell’s  district 
(containing  the  parishes  of  St.  Sidwell,  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  Mary  Major,  St.  Martin,  and  the 
Close),  and  the  remaining  396  in  St.  David’s 
district,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  city  within 
the  municipal  boundaries.  During  the  later 
months  of  last  summer  the  nuisance  of  the  mill- 
leet  had  become  more  intolerable  than  ever,  as 
were  the  foul  odours  that  pollute  the  valley  of 
Holloway-street.  The  people  who  live  in  that 
neighbourhood  smell  the  odonr  in  their  sitting- 
rooms  and  bedrooms,  even  now,  when  doors  and 
shutters  are  closed. 

Wew  Baths  for  Southport. — The  new  baths 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  late  Victoria 
Baths,  Promenade,  will  be  on  a more  extensive 
scale  than  these  were.  The  accommodation  will 
be  as  follows  Gentlemen’s  Department — First- 
class  tepid  swimming-bath,  76  ft.  by  30  ft.; 
second-class  ditto,  61  ft.  by  27  ft. ; first-class 
cold  plnnge-bath,  46  ft.  by  26  ft.  Five  first- 
class  private  baths,  each  with  two  dressing- 
rooms,  and  shower  and  douche  baths,  and  water- 
closet  attached ; two  first-class  private  medi- 
cated bath-rooms  ; twelve  second-class  private 
baths.  Ladies’  Departm&tit — First-class  tepid 
swimming-bath,  66  ft.  by  28  ft. ; second-class 
ditto,  50  ft.  by  26  ft.;  first-class  cold  plunge 
bath,  27  ft.  by  14  ft.  Seven  first-class  private 
baths,  doable,  as  for  gentlemen ; two  first-class 
private  medicated  bath-rooms ; eight  second- 
class  private  baths.  The  whole  of  the  baths 
will  be  on  the  ground-floor,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  top  lights  and  ventilated.  The  entrance,  or 
principal  front,  will  be  towards  the  Promenade, 
the  centre  being  two-storied.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Palladio-Italian,  and  the  material  ex- 
ternally red  brick  and  stone.  The  directors  have 
arranged  to  provide  Turkish  baths.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford,  of  Man- 
chester ; and  the  engineer  is  Mr.  Charles H.Beloe, 
of  Liverpool. 

Tlie  East  Itondon  Water  Supply. — The 

water  of  the  East  London  Water  Company  is 
declared  by  Professor  Frankland,  in  a report  on 
tbe  subject,  to  be  “ very  turbid,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  much  suspended  brown  matter  full  of 
living  organisms.  Among  the  latter  vibrios  are 
found.”  It  further  appears  that  in  100,000  tons 
of  water  the  East  London  Water  Company  pre- 
sent their  customers  with  35  tons  of  foreign  solid 
matter,  including  sewage.  As  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets Independent  remarks,  ” a law  which  punishes 
a little  grocer  for  selling  dirt  as  ‘ tea-dust  ’ onghb 
to  be  made  to  reach  a body  of  monopolists  which 
sells  sewage  under  the  title  of  ‘ pure  water.’  ” 
The  Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  Boards  of 
Works  are  moving  in  the  matter.  The  Lime- 
house  Board,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Harston  and  Mr.  Blnndell,  have  referred  it  to  a 
committee  for  inquiry  and  report ; and  the 
Whitechapel  Board  have  written  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject. 

Sewage  Self-cIeanBlng  Process,  — Mr. 

Latham,  the  engineer  of  tbe  Croydon  Board  of 
Health,  has  had  one  of  his  patented  solid  sewage 
extractors  put  np  at  the  town-sewage  tanks  at 
Brimstone  Barn;  and  the  editor  of  the  local 
Advertis&r  says  it  is  working  efficiently.  He 
compares  it  to  a huge  tambourine  on  edge,  with 
six  shelves  crossing  it.  The  solids  are  separated, 
and  hence  the  sewage  cleansed,  by  lifting  these 
solids  into  barrels,  to  be  emptied  by  Archimedian 
screws  into  tanks,  where  the  soil  is  mixed  with 
house  refuse,  to  be  sold  as  manure.  The  water 
passes  through  a turbine,  and  turns  tbe  separator. 
The  town  sewage  is  thus  filtered  by  help  of  one 
man.  New  charcoal  ventilators  for  the  sewers, 
patented  by  Mr.  Latham,  are  being  made  at  an 
iron-foundry  in  Croydon. 


[Feb.  19,  1870. 


Railway  Matters. — Through  tickets  rounoi 
the  world  by  rail  and  steamer,  are  being  arrangeo 
for  by  one  of  tho  leading  eastern  railways  of  thd 
United  States.  The  tickets  are  to  be  good  untLi 
used,  giving  travellers  opportunities  to  make  ex«i 
enrsions  in  Japan,  China,  the  Holy  Land,  oii, 
wherever  tourists  may  be  disposed  to  leave  thd 
main  line  of  travel.  The  prices  are  fixed  froroi 
New  York  as  far  east  as  Alexandria,  in  Egypt? 
and  west  to  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.  Anagenb 
has  gone  out  to  arrange  with  the  English  steam-i, 
ship  lines  between  China  and  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  railway  to  Alexandria.  Thd 
whole  trip  can  be  made  within  ninety  days,  and. 
the  entire  cost  will  be  at  the  utmost  1,200  dola.ii 

in  coin. The  traffic  receipts  of  the  railways;’ 

in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week,  ending}! 
11th  February,  1870,  upon  a mileage  of  12,544^1 
amount  to  736,3141.,  being  equal  to  581.  143.  pen 
mile.  For  the  corresponding  week  of  last  yean 
the  receipts  were  701,1071.,  the  number  of  milesfi 
open  12,335,  or  561.  178.  per  mile.  A comparison.^ 
of  the  two  weeks  shows  an  increase  in  the  aggre-(| 
gate  receipts  of  35,2041.,  and  in  the  number  ofd 
miles  open  of  209.  | 

Artisans’  Swelling's  and  the  Co-operatlT&j 
Movement. — The  annual  soirde  in  connexion}] 
with  the  Artisans’  and  General  Dwellings  Com-i! 
pany  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  Radley’s  Hotel,;; 

I Blackfriars.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Earli 
of  Lichfield,  who  said  that  by  means  of  the  co-i 
operative  movement,  under  which  the  societyt 
was  established,  it  encouraged  habits  of  provi- 
dence, and  enabled  its  members  to  obtain  betters 
houses  and  at  a lower  rate  than  they  otherwises 
could.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  the  co-i 
operative  movement  had  taken  hold  of  the  people! 
of  England  'and  the  whole  of  the  Continent  of( 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  America,  and  Englishmen.' 
had  the  honour  that  tbe  movement  originated  im 
this  country.  All  classes  of  society  were  de-E 
pendent  on  each  other,  and  what  was  wanted  ini 
the  present  day  was  a grand  union  of  the  classes,! 
with  mutual  respect,  kindness,  and  succonr.i 
Lord  Elcho  thought  nothing  was  better  calcu-; 
lated  to  bring  about  a uuion  of  the  different] 
classes  of  society  than  the  establishment  of  such' 
societies  as  this. 

Tbe  Accident  at  Abbey  Mills  Pumping! 
Station. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Kuight,  at  the  Courti 
of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor,: 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  City  at  thei 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said  he  bad  com- 
municated  with  the  engineer  as  to  the  cause  ofi 
the  accident  at  the  pumping  station,  and  hadi 
been  informed  that  the  air  chamber,  which  waa 
placed  in  the  centre,  was  of  cast-iron,  and  fromi 
some  unexplained  cause  the  air  in  it  must  have; 
been  exhausted,  so  that  it  received  a shock  direct 
from  the  pumps.  The  damage  was  in  the  course 
of  being  repaired,  and  steps  were  being  taken: 
to  prevent  any  stoppage  of  the  works  should  anyi 
accident  occur  in  the  future. 

Proposed  Public  Bulldlag  for  Free 
Iiibrary  at  |l?ottlogham. — At  a preliminary 
meeting,  convened  by  oircnlar,  held  in  the 
Museum,  Wheeler-gate,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
form  a Public  Free  Lending  Library,  a Reference 
Library,  Reading-rooms,  Museum,  Lecture- 
rooms,  &o.,  for  the  town.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  obtain  funds  towards  the  building  snoh 
an  institution,  to  be  vested  in  the  town  council 
for  ever,  and  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  Free  Library  and  Museum  Act  already 
adopted  by  the  town.  Donations  are  solicited, 
payable  in  quarterly  or  other  instalments  within 
one  year,  so  that  1,000Z.  or  upwards  may  be 
raised.  A provisional  committee  was  appointed. 

Stained  Class  and  Symbolism. — The  Bury 
Town  Council  is  troubled  about  what  has  been 
termed  a “Pope's  window,”  which  has  been 
inserted  in  St.  James’s  Church,  without,  it  is 
said,  the  sanction  of  the  Council.  The  dispute 
has  been  carried  on  between  two  Captains,  one 
of  whom  thinks  the  church  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
figured with  nonsensical  Papistical  symbols,  the 
other  that  his  brother  captain  and  friends  are 
unnecessarily  punctilious. 

Opening  of  a fiTew  Market  Hall  at 
Silverdale, — The  opening  of  the  new  Market- 
hall  at  Silverdale  has  been  inaugnrated  by  a 
publio  dinner.  The  hall  is  a spacions  brick 
building,  standing  in  High-street,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  indebted  to  the  private  enterprise 
of  Mr.  William  Steele,  of  Madeley,  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  has  been  provided.  It  is  intended  to  be 
opened  two  days  a week, — Mondays  and  Satur- 
days,— for  market  purposes. 
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Discovery  of  a Monument  of  a Biblical 
Sing*  of  Moab. — A correspondent  of  the 
Journal  O^ciel,  writing  from  Jerasalem,  says, — 
“ An  archroologioal  monnment  of  the  greatest 
iiiiportanoe  has  just  been  discovered  by  M.  Oler- 
mont'Ganneau,  interpreter  to  the  French  con- 
sulate here.  It  is  a large  basalt  pillar,  found  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  Moabites.  On  it  is  engraved  an  inscription 
of  more  than  thirty  lines, in  Phoenician  characters, 
commencing  by  these  words  ; — ‘I,  Mesha,  son  of 

Chamos.’ Now,  Chamos  was  a King  of 

Moab,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  contemporary  : 
of  the  Prophet  Elisha  and  Jehoshopbab,  King  of 
Judah,  and  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Johoram, 

Kings  of  Israel The  monolith  relates 

the  straggle  of  Mesha  against  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  enumerates  the  towns  constructed  and  the 
temples  raised  by  Mesha,  and  consecrated  by 
him  to  the  god  of  his  nation  at  Chamos.  The 
, age  of  this  monument  is  fixed  by  its  synchronism 
with  Jewish  history  : it  dates  from  nine  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  and  from  about 
100  years  after  Solomon.  It  is  nearly  two  cen- 
turies older  than  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of 
Echmonnazar,  King  of  Sidon.  The  Phconician 
characters  in  which  it  is 'written,  present  an 
Archaic  aspect,  not  hitherto  found  to  a similar 
extent  in  any  of  the  Phcenioian  remains  dis- 
covered  This  precious  text  has  just 

been  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by 
M,  Cfa.  Clermont-Ganneau,  with  a memoir,  which 
will  be  immediately  published.” 

TJew  Carving  Machine. —In  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Gear,  of  Newhaveu,  U.S.,  the 
wood  to  be  carved  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  bed 
by  moveable  clamps  adjustable  to  suit  any 
required  size  of  wood,  and  the  cutters  are 
fastened  to  a spindle  moved  by  a universal  joint 
in  any  direction  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine. 
The^  cutter  is  guided  by  hand,  the  guide  resting 
against  the  pattern.  The  carving  can  be  gauged 
to  any  required  depth,  and  made  to  conform  to 
any  required  pattern.  A fan  blows  away  chips 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  leaving  the  work 
constantly  in  view  of  the  operator.  The  same 
tool  that  outs  the  mortise  also  outs  the  tenon, 
the  two  pieces  of  work  to  be  dovetailed  being 
clamped  together  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

Sheerness.— The  Victoria  Hall  and  Public 
Rooms  have  been  inaugurated.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  the  pseudo-Italian  Gothic  of  the  day. 
The  chief  features  of  the  plan  include  hall  and 
restaurant,  with  refreshment,  reading,  smoking, 
conversation,  library,  retiring,  and  waiting 
rooms.  There  is  a large  concert-hall,  100  ft.  by 
53  ft.,  35  ft.  in  height,  with  gallery,  stage,  lobby, 
corridors,  and  waiting  and  oloak  rooms.  The 
Victoria  Hall  will  bo  one  of  the  best  rooms  in 
the  county  for  bazaars,  concerts,  promenades, 
entertainments,  and  assemblies  of  all  kinds. 
The  building  includes  a smaller  hall,  to  be  used 
as  a Masonic  lodge-room,  to  which  preparation 
andante  rooms  are  attached. 

The  Open  Spaces  at  the  Maosion-house. 

At  the  last  Court  of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Deputy 
Fry  presented  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ward  of  Walbrook  in  favour  of  the  preserva- 
tion as  an  open  space  of  the  piece  of  ground  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mansion-house;  also  a 
similar  petition  from  the  president,  council,  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  who  expressed  a hopo  that  the  cor- 
poration would  contribute  a reasonable  share  of 
the  expense  of  effecting  this  improvement.  The 
value  of  the  land  was  estimated  at  180,0001. 
The  petitions  were  finally  referred  to  the  Im- 
provements Committee. 

Panic  in  a Theatre. — During  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Exeter  Theatre  last  week,  two  men 
commenced  to  fight  in  the  pit,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion which  prevailed  a cry  of  fire  was  raised. 
The  building  was  densely  crowded  at  the  time. 
The  audience  in  the  pit  jumped  on  to  the  stage, 
and  a regular  panio  ensued.  The  officials  and 
the  more  orderly  portion  of  the  audience,  how- 
ever, by  strenuous  exertion,  ultimately  succeeded 
in  restoring  order. 

. Royal  Scottish  ^Academy. — On  the  10th 
mat.,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  Mr.  W.  M'Toggart  and  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddle  were  elected  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
micians. 

Strike  in  the  Building:  Trades.— On  a pro- 
posal by  Messrs.  Alldin,  building  contractors,  of 
South  Kensington,  to  reduce  their  wages  from 
8d.  to  7H-  per  hour,  the  plasterers  struck  work, 
and  declared  the  firm  closed  to  the  trade. 


Ifewspaper  Press  Fund. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  members  of  this  fund  was  held  at 
the  offices,  Ceoil-street,  Strand,  on  Saturday,  the 
12th  insb.,  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  committee  for  the  half-year  ending 
31eb  December  last  stated  that  the  institution  is 
progressing  satisfactorily,  although  it  is  necessary 
to  reiterate  the  expression  of  regret,  contained 
in  the  last  report,  that  the  number  of  members 
remains  stationary.  The  roll-book  of  the  society 
shows  an  aggregate  of  238  members,  of  whom 
167  are  resident  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and 
71  in  the  provinces.  Four  members  have  died 
within  the  year,  two  of  whom  resided  in  London, 
and  two  in  the  country.  To  the  widows  of  the 
latter  liberal  grants  have  been  made.  The 
grants,  by  way  of  relief,  for  the  past  half-year, 
amount  to  '771,  and  for  the  whole  year  just 
elapsed  to  147Z. ; the  cases  relieved  being  six  in 
number.  Daring  the  half-year  the  sum  of  600Z. 
has  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  6771.  83.  5d. 
in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.  The  ordinary 
income  of  the  fund  for  the  year  may  be  thus 
stated  : — Dividend  on  600Z.  Eastern  Bengal  Rail- 
way stock,  291.  6s.  3d. ; dividend  on  700L  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  debentures,  341.  83.  9d. ; 
interest  on  3,8001.  New  Three  per  Cents, 
lOlZ.  9a.  7d. ; from  members’  annual  subscrip- 
tions, 1621.  183.;  from  annual  donations,  46Z.  38.; 
total,  374Z.  Os.  7d.  The  total  amount  of  receipts 
from  all  sources  in  the  same  period  was  1,152Z., 
and  tho  expenses  of  administration,  including 
salary,  rent,  office  expenses,  stationery  and 
printing,  postages,  advertising,  and  cost  of 
getting  up  the  annual  dinner,  amounted  to  about 
300Z.  Mr.  Mould  moved,  and  Mr.  Charley, 
M.P.,  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
The  chairman  inquired  what  steps  had  been 
taken  with  reference  to  the  plate  recently 
engraved  by  Mr.  T.  Vernon  from  Murillo’s 
picture  of  “ The  Pool  of  Bethesda,”  in  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  and  which  that 
gentleman  had  presented  to  the  fund.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Taunton,  stated  that  measures 
were  being  taken  for  the  legal  acquisition  of  the 
copyright  by  the  trustees  with  the  view  of 
issuing  the  engraving  to  the  public  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund. 

The  Burylng.place  of  Abraham. — At  a 

late  sitting  of  the  Berlin  Arobmological  Society, 
Captain  de  Jasmuud,  the  personal  adjutant  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  a visit  paid  by  his  royal  highness  to  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Patriarchs,  at  Hebron,  during  his  late 
journey  to  the  East.  The  Crown  Prince  offered 
100  napoleons  for  the  necessary  permission  to 
enter  the  accredited  tomb  of  Abraham,  which  no 
one  had  heretofore  been  allowed  to  enter.  The 
Turks  promised  to  admit  the  travellers  on  the 
following  night,  but  it  was  unfortunately  im- 
possible for  his  royal  highness  to  delay  his 
journey  so  long.  In  the  meantime,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Captain  de  Jasraund  gazed  for  along 
time  into  the  interior  of  the  cave,  throngh  an 
opening  10  in.  in  diameter,  until  their  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  flickering  of  the  lamps  I 
with  which  it  is  lighted,  and  they  were  able  to  j 
distinguish  the  form  of  the  cavity.  It  is  about ! 
40  square  feet  in  extent.  The  floor,  which  was  j 
strewn  with  written  prayers  oast  in  from  above,  j 
had  evidently  been  artificially  smoothed.  The  i 
whole  space  was  empty,  bub  at  the  further  end  ' 
an  opening,  closed  by  a latticed  door,  seemed  to  ' 
lead  to  the  inner  cave.  No  masonry  was  visible  ^ 
on  the  walls,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fifeeen  j 
steps  and  the  pulpit  which,  according  both  to  ' 
Rabbinical  and  Ai'ablan  accounts,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sepnlchre. 

Tbe  Holborn  Valley  [improvements : 
Presentation  to  [Deputy  Pry. — A service  of 
plate,  worth  500  guineas,  has  been  presented  to 
Deputy  Fry  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  as  { 
a mark  of  its  high  appreciation  of  his  services  ' 
as  deputy  chairman  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee  throughout  the  erection  of  the  HolBorn 
Valley  Improvement  Works. 

Royal  Cold  Medal  of  Architecture. — The 

Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  have  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  for 
the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  1869-70, 
aubjeob  to  the  approval  of  a special  general  meet- 
ing and  to  her  Majesty’s  gracions  sanction, 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. — 

Sabscriptions  are  being  sought  to  place  a memo- 
rial of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Warre,  a much  valued 
officer  of  the  society,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Bishop’s  Lydeard.  A monumental  brass  is  pro- 
posed. 


Training  Ship  for  Poor  Boys.  — The 

Admiralty  have  consented  to  place  at  the  die* 
poaal  of  the  Board  of  management  of  the  Forest 
Gate  District  Schools,  the  Ooliah,  one  of  the 
vessels  now  laid  up  at  Sheerness,  as  a training 
ship  for  pauper  boys.  The  Admiralty  will  fit  up 
the  vessel  for  600  boys  on  the  managers  agreeing 
to  pay  5,497Z.  The  training-ship  will  be  moored 
off  Nortbfleet. 

Architecture  at  the  Xtoyal  Academy.—* 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  will  bo  held  on  Monday,  the  2l0t  of 
February,  to  consider  the  subject  of  a recent 
letter  from  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  R.A.,  concerning  the 
accommodationprovidedfor  architectural  designs 
and  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

Deptford  Dockyard. — It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Austin,  an  American  millionaire,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  eminent  shipbuilding  firm,  has 
agreed  to  purchase  Deptford  Dockyard  for 
140,000Z. 


TENDERS. 

For  tho  erection  of  County  Court  and  ofEces  at  Gains- 
borough. Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  architect.  Quantities  snp- 
plied  by  Mr.  John  Scott : — 

Kidal  ,...£4,187  ' ' 


Kicbolsou  & Son  . 

Close  & Co 

Dennett  & Co 

Sberwin  

Johnson 


3.997  0 0 
3,735  0 0 
3,674  0 0 
3,459  0 0 
3,290  10  0 


For  semi-detached  residence  at  EoehamptOD,  Surrey, 
for  the  Eight  Hon.  Karl  Spencer.  Messrs.  Beeston,  Son. 
& BreretoD,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James 
Burnett  : — 

Parsons  & Townsend  £1,183  0 0 

BracherA  Son 1,125  0 0 

Easton,  Bros 1,074  0 9 

Adamson  & Son  997  0 0 

Wigmore 980  0 10 

Avias  & Co 989  0 0 


For  two  detached  residences,  for  Mr.  R.  Overton, 
Victoria  Park,  Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Duibury £2,789  10  0 

Fish  & Son 2,786  0 0 

Neale  & Sons 2,739  15  0 

Osborne,  Bros 2,610  0 0 

Herberts  (accepted)  2,600  0 0 

Perkins  2,600  0 0 


For  finishing  houi 
Mr.  W.  Cloutman,  architect : — 
Ifo.  1 

Miilett 

Pady  

Cleave  

Lloyd  

Harding 

Hill 

Stephens  

Hook 

Leat 

Perkins  & White 

Hobbs  (accepted)  


the  Pill-hill  Estate,  Bristol. 


Miilett... 

Perkins  & White .. 

Leat 

Hill  .. 

Sammons  

Lloyd  

Stephens 

Hobbs  (ac 
Hook  .... 

Howell  .. 
Harding .. 


m.  2. 


For  seven  houses  in  Hare-street.  Messrs.  Rcddall  . 


Cumber,  architects: — 

Myers  & Sons  

Carter  it  Son 

Pritchard  

Kiddlt 

Henshaw 

Langmead  

Ashby  & Sons  

Browne  & Robinson.., 

Higea  

Eaton  & Chapman  ... 


£4,174  0 

3,595  0 

3,694  0 
3,478  0 
3,168  0 
3,390  0 


3.160 

3.161 
3,123 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  four  houses.  Bell-street,  Marylebone,  for 
Mr.  Barr,  Curtarn-road.  Finsburv.  Messrs.  J.  & E.  A. 
Bull,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Ebb  & Sons £1,927  0 0 

Wilson 1,922  0 0 

Goodman  1,901  0 0 

Merriau  1,900  0 0 

Blackmore  & Morley  1,864  0 0 

Hockley 1,842  0 0 

M‘Laoblan 1,830  0 0 

Wigmore 1,856  0 0 

Brown  & Sous  1,750  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 1,737  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,684  0 0 


For  reparations  and  building  an  additional  kitchen  to  the 
Bath-street  Temporary  Infirmary.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect : — 

Rist  S Brown  £498  10  0 

Patman  & Fotheringbam 494  0 0 

Bridgman  & Nuthall 437  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 430  0 0 

Ennor 428  0 0 

Perry,  Bros 427  0 0 

Patten 398  10  0 


It- 
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For  addilional  laratories  and  pciilleries  to  the  Old  Infir- 
mary of  St.  Marylebone  IVorkliouao.  Mr.  H.  Sason 
Snell,  architect : — 

Howard £113  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  135  0 0 

Morsman  130  0 0 

LoBcmire  ic,  Burge 137  13  0 

Ebbs  & Sons 325  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 133  0 0 


For  the  exteneion  of  the  Brecon  County  Gaol. 
Ihomas  F.  Fillary,  architect : 

Hamer,  Bros 

Willisma  & Bolton 

VLalkins  k Jenkins  .... 

Welsh  & Son  

Lovatt  

Jones  & Johns 

Williams,  Bros, 


Mr. 


£10,110  0 
9,230  G 
8,71)5  18 
8,700  0 


8,479  0 
7,097  15 
7,850  0 


After  reducing  a large  amount  of  labour  uponaUttone 
dretfingt,  the  iico  loueet  were  requested  to  revise  their  esti- 
mules,  ichichfiiallgcameouf: — 

Yates  £7,473  11  0 

Williams  (accepted)  7,103  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Congregstional  Chnrch  and  Schools 
at  Acton.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring  k Son,  atcbiieots.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 


vr  - • 

Brick  Faeinp. 

Rag  Facii 

Myers  k Son 

...  £3,739 

0 . 

..£3.777 

0 

0 

Hhl  5;  Son 

...  3,690 

0 

0 .. 

,.  3,720 

0 

0 

Shurmur  

...  3,629 

0 

0 .. 

..  3,727 

0 

0 

Cowland  

...  3.615 

0 

0 

,.  3,801 

0 

0 

Adamson  4 Son  

...  3.4,93 

0 

0 . 

..  3,620 

0 

0 

Dove,  Bros 

...  a.iS") 

0 

0 .. 

,.  3,605 

0 

0 

Kichards  

...  3.3P4. 

0 

0 . 

3,692 

0 

0 

Gibson,  Bros 

...  3,339 

0 

0 

,.  3.'493 

0 

0 

Nye 

...  3,313 

10 

0 . 

..  3,419 

0 

0 

Scrivener  & \\  bite 

...  3,186 

0 

0 . 

..  3, -it? 

0 

Snowden  

...  3,271 

10 

0 . 

..  3,368 

10 

0 

Shepherd  

...  3,157 

0 

0 . 

..  3,290 

10 

0 

For  erecting  Congregational  Church  at  Dawlisb,  Deron. 


Messrs.  J.  Tarring  k Son,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 

Wilkins  k Son  £2.011  0 0 

Luecombe  (Exeter). ., 

Moaas  k Son 

Trevena  

Call  & Pcthick 

Goss  

Kensbole 

Bragg  k Dyer  

Luscombe  (Torquay) 


2.001  0 
2,372  0 
2,207  0 
2,1' 0 1 


2,t'3R  9 0 


Amended  tenders  for  building  at  T.eytonstone,  for  the 
Guardians  of  Bethnsi-greon.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  archi- 
tect 

Hill,  Kcddell,  & Waldram  £2.802  0 0 

Crockett 2,800 


Mar 


2,682  0 0 


Holmes  

Morewood  & Co 

Lea  k Co 

Braby  & Co 

‘\Vicke,'_Banee,  4 Co.  ... 

Blackmore  k Morley  (accepted)  2,385  0 
Kent 2,215  0 


2,f0) 


[VVe  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  tenders  were  thus  amended.] 


For  Houseless  Poor  Asylum,  B mner-strect,  St.  Luke's 
Mr.  R.  Hesketb,  architect.  Quaiiliiies  supplied  by  Mr 
J.  iV.  Forge  & Messrs.  Franklin  iAiidrews:  — 

Warskelt  £6,84')  5 0 

Newman  & Maun  6,036  0 0 

Axford  & Whiliier  0,452  0 0 

Brass  0,39i  0 0 

Holland  k Hannen 6,343  0 0 

Myers... 6,335  0 0 

Cowland 6,226  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  6,184  0 0 

Pritcliard  6,173  0 0 

Henshaw  5,881  0 0 

King  & Sons 6,869  0 0 

Browne  k Robinsou  6,820  0 0 

Perry.  Bros 5,447  0 0 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TREDGOLD’S  CARPENTUY. 

THIS  DAT  is  PUBLISHED,  with  64  Plates  (11  of  -which  now  first  appear  in  this  edition),  and  numerous  Cuts,  in  one 
large  4to.  volume,  extra  cloth,  21.  23. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 

A Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resistance  of  Timber,  and  the  Oonstructior 


1 the  Nature 


of  Floirs,  Arches.  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  j together  with  Essays  o 
and  Properties  of  Timber,  Ac. 

By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E. 

With  Specimens  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Roofs,  by  PETER  BARLOW,  F.R.S.  &o.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised, 
with  Additions  and  11  new  Plates. 


London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Sbationers’  Hall-coarb,  E.C. 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  wibh 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON in  the  Manufuebnre  of  Churob,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocks,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders, 
Committees,  &c.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  68  and 
60,  Ludgate-bill ; Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H 


EWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

by  Post  ail  Uiuifratad  Priced  Catalogue  nf  their  CABINET 


antNlTURE,  a 


adapted  lor  the  entire  foruiahing  of 
Fiu'nlture  lu  porcelaio  cidonre,  — HEWETSON 
uufai:ttirers,  2i>0,  21'3.  aud  204.  Tottenham-court- 
ibapel),  LoDdou,  tV. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUII.DBRH  and  Othera  dealrlug  n ready  good  eyatem.  can 
have  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BUIL''EaS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLlt 
ENTRY,  to  which  waa  awarded  the  pries  offered  In  “ Toe  BuLld-'r,” 
No.  1.180,  and  which  haa  been  adop-ed  by  many  large  ffrim.  Also  a 
II'  fliflod  Arrauitemeut  by  Single  Entry,  mit.ble  fur  amnll  builders. — 
Addreai.  E.  A,  4,  St.  Oooreo'a-Toad.  Rcaenft  Park.  London. 


Just  Publlahed,  price  28.  hy  pe't,  2).  2J. 

r>EPORT  on  TRAMWAYS  in  the 

^ METROPOLIS. 

B,  WILLIAM  BOOTH  SCOTT.  C.E.  Chief  bnrreyor  to  the  Veatry 
St.  Faucras  Ac. 

London  : VACUKR  A SO.Na.  59.  Parllament-atreet : 
n.  MITCUliNHIl,  Kveraholt-atrcet.  Oaklryeguara,  N.W. 


Jn.tpiiblDhed.  Rnjal  4to.  Ornamen'ni  Cloth.  IL  16'. 

T^NGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES.  Forty- 

fivaV'ewa  and  Plane  of  recently  erected  Maoaioiia.  Priva-o 
he»lden.>a,  I’areouage  Uouees.  Fatm-H- uses,  L.>dg-8,  and  Cui-tagea 
with  a Practical  Tr-at'>e  on  Hcnae  BulldiDg. 

Bv  WILLIAM  WILKINSON.  Architect. Oxford. 

Oxford  aud  I.ondon  : JAMF.4  PARKER  A CO  


B 


LIND 


MAKERS’ 

me  thoroughly  up  tc 


FOREMAN.— 


et.  Holb 


10  blind  and  blind-caae  making 
1 'he  squaring  up  of  work  and 
it. — Aop  y,  by  letter  only,  stating  where  last 
-y  required,  t,  J.  B.  cacajof  Mr.  Hanly,  17,  Cattle- 


1.  EC. 


OROUGH  of  SALFORD.— WANTED,  a 

tboionghly  efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS  to  Superintend 
Aiurationj  at  the  Salford  Town-ball  and  other  Works.  Salary, 
21.  lOi.  per  week.  Applications,  stating  age  aud  former  engage* 
ment*.  accompanied  srilh  testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
the  9th  MARCH  next,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Salford 
Listilct  Town-hall,  Ac.  Committee,  and  endorsed  "Application  for 
Clerk  of  Work-i  ” Farther  iuformailoa  may  he  obtaloed  by  appl.ci- 
tloa  to  Mr.  BOWDEN,  Snevoyor  of  iho  Salford  district.— By  order, 
GItORQE  BRKIT.  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall,  Salford,  16th  February,  1870.  


Brickmaking,  wlthia  Twelve  miles  of 

London.— Wanted,  One  or  more  Persons,  toMAKKalarge 


qu  iQlity  of  BRICKS,  Machine  and  CUmp.  at  per  thousand.  Llban 
prices  wonld  be  given,  and  advancia  ma[l-<  moutbly.  Moveable  o 
aud  prepared  eai  tb  aiuoubtiiig  to  abonl  2001.  to  be  taken  at  a v: 
tioD.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  PRA8KE,  Morden,  Surrey. 


T\/fUNICIPAL  BOROUGH  of  TYNE- 

lyj-  MOUTH.-APPOINTMENT  of  BiiROUOH  SURVEYOR.— 


of  TyuBu 
said  Burough,  will,  at  the 
FEBRUARY  ln«t.  proceed 
SURVEYOR.  Tbe  person 


1.  tbe  Local  Beard  of  Health 
meeting  on  FuIDaY,  the  S5  li  nay  oi 
the  APPOINTMENT  ofaBor.OUOH 
piiinted  will  be  required  todcrote  bli 
Whole  time  to  me  larnce  or  the  Corporation,  aud  carry  out  at  all 
times  the  directions  of  the  Couhcil  aud  lie  C.mmittees  in  the 
maoagement  and  laying  out  of  roadaand  alrcots,  erection  of  bu'tld- 
lugs,  surveying,  planning,  and  executing  works,  and  genirally  In 
ail  uiattera  aiisLog  witliiu  tue  borough  relating  to  tbe  office  of 
borough  survey  t,  architect,  or  engineer.  Salary,  2091,  perauuum, 
wi'b  offices,  stationery,  luatrumenu,  aud  other  ueoeassrtes  for  con- 
diictiug  iba  business  of  the  depariuient.— AppUcatlnns.  wl-h  tesH- 
monials  of  applicants,  to  bs  focw.ti'dpd  to  the  Town  Clerk,  eudorse.l 
"Apphcailcn  for  tbe  office  of  Boroueh  Surveyor,"  on  or  bsfore 
WEDNESDAY,  the  23rd  day  of  FEBRUARY  lest,  at  SIN  o’clock 
P.m.-By  order,  'iHOMAS  C.  LKITCH,  Town  C ock. 

and  Cleik  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Borough  of  Tynemonth,  9urt  Fehmary,  1870. 


T LONDON  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

preptred  t< 


TURNEH  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  & Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 

LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  D.-S.  B--\V.  C.— N.  J.-I.  C.-T.  C.  8.— H.  E.-B  S .n.  i B.— 
J.  Si  C.-H,  li,-A.  H.-J,  C.— I'.  C.  H.-J.  I'.— F.-F.  B.  0.- 

W.  J.  a.— B.  ASons.— J.  C.— H.  P,  U,— d,  W.  T.— Messrs.  C,  k Sou,— 
R.  C.  M.-Meur«.  A.  A C.  H-— J,  E.  O.-U.  C.— W.  W.— An  Old  Sub- 
Bctiber.— ile.are-  T.— T.  F.  F.— L.  U.  B. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pclnting  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  factr,  lUU  of  Tenders,  Ac  . must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  seLder,  nut  ucCuisarlly  lor 
publlcxtlou. 

Note.— The  reiponslbllily  of  signed  article!,  and  papers  read  at 
public  mi  etings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbs  antbon. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  Fiiblishcr  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  OJf.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  seyit. 


Managers  are  prep  wed  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  fi 
CANDIDATEa  fur  the  appoiutment  of  CLERK  of  WORKS  for  the 
Sohuel  to  be  erected  at  Asbford,  Middlesex.  His  aemces  will  bs 
required  about  the  eud  of  Mai'ch  next.  Salary,  3 guloeai  per  wers. 
Aipllcalious  and  testlurunlals  to  be  furwaided  to  my  Office  on  ur 
beicre  Che  2ud  of  MARCH.  Tbe  attendance  of  candidates  will  not 
be  required  nidess  subrO'ineutly  no'lfled.- By  order, 

CHARLES  D.  H JMB.  Clerk  to  the  Managers. 

Paddington  Workhouse.  Harrow-road,  February  4tb.  1879. 


TO  HOUdE  DECORATORS. 


AAT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

tV  IMPROVEJlENr  la  OKAININO  aud  MARBLIS3.  in  a 


TO  ABCHiTECrS  AND  BUILDERS, 


AArANTKD,  by  an  experienced,  practical 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a FE-ENOAGEMttNr  or  SITUATION 


Bronzed  Gas  Figures, 
Gas  Lamps,  Lantorns.&c. 
Garden  and  Driukieg 
Fountains, 
BRONZED  STATUES, 
VASES,  &c. 
Gates,  Builings,  Balcooy 
Panels,  &c. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  3s.  ed.  in 
stamps. 


TURNER  k ALLEN’, 
IRON  MERCHANTS, 
Fourniers, 
and  Miinufacturers, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  London,  E.C. 


asMANAlilNO  FOREMAN.  Competent  to  prep.r 
detail  drawing-,  measure  up  work,  and  take  oi 
m*te.  — Add.ebv,  M.  N.  3,  Cumberiaud-place, 
•smith,  W. 


NTED, 

illder's  Office.  Prefer 
a similar  siluaUou.— Apply  by 
QusweU-iuaJ. 


WAN! 

T V Bulk 


a JUNIOR^  CLERK  in  a 


TO  MANAGING  ASaiSTANTS. 


WANTED  immediately,  a thoroughly- quali- 

fied MANAGING  A.-Slai'ANT,  la  an  Atcbliec-.  aud  Sur- 


WANTED,  an  accomplished  ARCH ITEC- 

TCRAL  DKACOHTSMAN.-AilUrw.  with  fuU  pirticuiAie 


0 MEDLANDa  HoNRY  TAYLOR,  Ar.-hi 


wanted,  as  leading  PAINTER,  to  Take 

V V Charge  of  Job',  a tcapecuulo  Man,  wh)  uudvrahiudi  hi. 


ployui 


" Ibe  Builder. 


b full  par 


,LEBK  WANTED,  -who  understands  the 

of  a Surveyor  aud  Land  Agsnt's  Office.  Must  be 
accounts.— Address,  D.  E.  F.  4,  Gxudy-stceet,  Kxeter, 


TO  BUILDKKB,  DECOEATOUS,  4c. 


WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS.— 

>,  for  a Urge  town  lu  Germany,  a practical  ENSI- 
NRfcK,  well  BCquiluted  with  waUcwork!.  aud  panicolxciy  *uh  toe 
: laying  of  exat  Iron  pipes,  reseiv 
! Geiinaa  pieferted.— Apply,  by  1< 

' A CO.  3,  Wcktminster-cbauibcrs, 


..  G-xBUIELLl 


Gilders,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House  | -iVTA  NTED,  a respectable 

i.a*»Be  tx-r.-ir  ri.-ria  i.v  ill.  H.v  hnur.  nr  Job.  Materials  I oulier,  good  at  ngureB,  auu  a go_  u sair  . i 


. toX.  V,  Z.  75, 1 


Man, 

Must  be  a I 
;Apply,  by  Uti 


m a 


D 


TO  AIlCniTF.OTa  AND  PURVEYORS 

ESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

FKErCHFB  or  OlherwDe.  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Fer-p-r- 
oulliueri  oretclie  l.  Quautiliee,  billing,  ai  d absiraetlng  wi  U 
ary.  Trims  moderate, -Address  Mr.  MYERS  TaWLOK.  17 
les-luD,  Holboru. 


w- 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION, 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’ s issue  later  t?ia7t  THREE  o’clOck,  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


NOTICE. — All  Coynmunications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ 27ie  Fublisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Ga-r-flen.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ FublisherJ’ 


d LEVELLING.— Address,  C.  47,  London  tValJ,  E.O. 


N 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 
ACCOUNTANT,  who  has  had  con- 

>rnble  expeiience  in  making  up  and  filing  BUILDERS' 
_.ATKMEM8  of  ACCuUNTS,  will  be  g’ad  to  ASSIuT  any  Client  t. 
FaiB.  uiiQvr  the  old  or  new  Act.  Charges  very  moderate.  Refer- 
ences to  Builders.— Aiiilrtss,  BCILDERd’  ACCOUNTANr,  at  Goju’s, 
60.  Moorsa'e-etreet,  E.C. 


GENTS  WANTED  in  various  parts  of 


1.  by  J.  STONE  i CO.  Deptfo 

'--r  al"  Hr  - '• 

e cheapes 


I,  liOUdiiD,  to  push 


ANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

a'sug  age 


Man  of  JOINERS.  Must  be  a good  draugb 
seillug  out,  and  cumpoteut  to  mansga  a shop.— Apply, 
' ' ' Z.  Post-office,  Colchester,  Ersei 


WANTED,  Two 

Vy  VBYOhS,  by  the  Vestry 


ASSISTANT  SUR- 

]f  Bl.  FoncritB.  One  for  the  North 


iucreare  of  51.  to 
ibe  Ceuiial  dut 
tiuual  annual  ij 


between  2S  and  3. 


annum,  with  a condl- 
n of  13u{.  per  anDum. 
rs  of  age.  Xtie  peitous 


lined  by  one  moulU’s  collue  fiou 


. P,.rtu-ulats  as  tj 
ihc  Vestry  Offlocs. 

■led  by 


be  I'uiwarded  to  me  i 
Canuidates  to  attend 
on  WliDNEBDAY,  ll 


u number, 

h March  m 

d.  Pancras-rc 


-.-ejKaxt 


Feb.  26,  1870.] 
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A Becent  Peep  at  the  Great  Pyramid. 


F theseven antique 
wonders  of  the 
world  one  only  is 
still  extant.  The 
Pharos  of  Alex- 
andria no  longer 
sheds  its  light 
over  the  waters 
of  the  Mediter- 
ranean 5 Apollo 
Colossushaslong 
since  gone  to  the 
melting-pot  j the 
crys-elephantine 
, Olympian  Zeus 
of  Phidias 
been  turned  into 
amulets  and 
squared  into 
dice;  jackals 
labour  the 
ground  where 
once  stood  the 
terraced  gardens 
of  Babylon — the 
paradise  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 
The  Temple  of 
the  Ephesian 
Artemis  is  sunk 
for  ever  in  the 
marshes  of  the 
Cayster;  the  de- 
throned monarch 
Mausolus  has 
taken  refuge 
in  England,  and  from  his  pedestal  in  the 
British  Museum  placidly  looks  down  upon 
the  remains  of  his  celebrated  sepulchre, — a 
monument  of  departed  greatness.  But  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Cheops  still  stands  erect  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  storms  of  forty 
or  more  centuries  have  but  chafed  its  surface ; and 
though  the  palaces  of  Cairo  have  been  partly 
built  out  of  the  stones  of  its  revCtament,  yet  it 
remains  apparently  uninjured,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  time.  Climate,  no  doubt, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  its  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  Had  it  been  built  in  a country 
with  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  the  moisture 
would  have  penetrated  between  the  joints,  and 
the  frosts  and  thaws  uplifted  and  riven  its 
enormous  courses  of  stone,  as  in  northern  climes 
they  rive  the  granite  mountains ; but  in  Egypt, 
where  literally  there  is  no  rain,  no  damp,  no 
frost,  Time  has  not  these  slaves  to  help  him  in 
his  work  of  destruction. 

Such  an  ancient  monument  as  this,  which 
existed  before  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt, 
has  been  necessarily  described  by  many  writers. 
We  have  in  our  possession  a book,  called  “ Lee 
Plantz  des  Villes,”  published  in  1573,  which 
contains  a medley  of  good  things.  Poictiers, 
" the  city  of  Pern,”  and  the  Pyramids  are  all 
therein  described  and  illnstrated,  and  we  borrow 
from  it  a list  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
touched  npon  the  pyramid,  viz  ; — Herodotus,  Du- 
riaof  Samos,  Aristagoras, Dionysius,  Artemidorus, 
Alexander  Polyhiator,  Butorides,  Antisthenes, 
Demetrius,  Demoteles,  and  Apiori ; and  we  are 
also  informed  that  Thalis,  of  Miletus,  obtained  its 
height  by  measuring  its  shadow  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. Heredotus,  \ erbaps,  gives  the  most  com- 


plete account.  He  tells  ns  that  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops’  was  built  in  twenty  years  by  100,000 
men ; that  they  commenced  by  constructing  a 
road  from  the  Nile,  of  polished  slabs  of  stone, 
ornamented  with  figures,  for  the  transport  of  the 
stones.  He  mentions  a canal  formed  by  Cheops, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  island  and  a 
chamber,  and  he  describes  also  the  manner  in 
which  the  outer  covering  (which  was  smooth)  was 
laid.  He  says  that  npon  the  steps  (those  formed 
by  the  courses)  were  raised  machines  of  timber, 

— evidently  includiog  inclined  planes, — by  means 
of  which  the  huge  stones  of  the  casing,  30  ft.  in 
size  (they  were  triangular),  were  raised  stage 
by  stage  to  the  summit,  which  was  completed 
first,  and  the  work  continued  downwards  to  the 
basement,  this  being  evidently  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  work  could  be  accomplished.  In 
addition  to  these  ancient  writers,  we  have  had 
in  more  modern  times  ^dissertations  by  Le  Brun, 
Groberb,  Jomard,  Meister,  Hirt,DeSacy, Dangles, 
Belzoni,  Lepsius,  Howard  Yyse,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  Piazzt  Smith,  who  has  compassed 
and  spanned  every  stone,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  written  an  exhaustive  hook 
upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  every 
one  who  wishes  to  study  it  in  a serious  manner. 

Our  object  is  simply  to  describe  the  impres. 
sion  made  upon  ourselves  during  a day’s  visit  to 
it,  in  the  belief  that  however  frequently  it  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  however  often  it  has  been 
visited,  a vast  structare  somewhat  about  the 
size  of  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields  at  its  base,  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  cross  of  St.  Paul  s, 
which  existed  when  the  world  was  in  its  cradle, 
and  will  in  all  probability  accompany  it  to  its 
tomb,  can  never  be  considered  commonplace 
hackneyed,  and  uninteresting. 

We  left  our  hotel  in  the  Esbekiah,  Cairo,  in  a 
carriage  before  daybreak,  accompanied  by  two 
Americans,  who  had  joined  us  at  Jaffa,  a fat 
doctor  and  small  minister.  Half  an  hour’s  drive 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  swollen  Nile  at 
Old  Cairo.  Here  the  donkeys  and  their  drivers, 
who  had  been  convoked  by  our  dragoman,  joined 
us,  and  we  embarked  in  a caique  at  a spot 
which  some  have  called  Charon’s  Ferry,  possibly 
beoanse,  in  the  time  of  old  Egypt,  bodies  were 
here  embarked  on  their  way  to  the  necropolis. 
Our  Charon  did  not,  however,  bid  us  “ trim  the 
boat  and  keep  quiet,”  but  he  himself  was 
trimmed  and  kept  qniet  by  our  dragoman,  for, 
as  he  demanded  more  than  bis  obolns,  our  man 
felled  him  like  an  ox.  He  then  arose,  shook  him- 
self, and  became  a wiser  if  not  a better  man. 
In  this  we  obtained  a striking  confirmation  of 
the  sad  truth  which  we  had  learnt  in  our  pre. 
vious  dealings  with  Orientals,  which  was,  that 
if  you  wish  to  gain  yonr  point  with  either  pasha 
or  peasant,  you  must  prostrate  him,  morally 
first,  and  then  demand  the  favour  of  his  com. 
plianoe  with  your  request  that  he  will  do  his 
duty  or  perform  his  contract.  On  board  the 
caique,  in  closo  companionship  with  us,  were 
our  favourites,  Ginger  Pop  and  Yankee  Doodle  ; 
the  former  was  a white  donkey,  of  sturdy  build, 
very  like  the  one  that,  figures  in  a picture  by 
Gerorae  which  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of 
some  of  our  readers.  He  derived  his  name  from 
the  fact  that  as  he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  he  had  received  the  distinctive  badge  of 
a badji,  by  having  his  mane  and  tail  dyed  with 
saffron,  till  they  were  the  colour  of  ginger.  He  ' 
fell  to  onr  lot,  and  wo  mounted  him  on  reachin; 


line  to  the  Pyramids,  which  we  saw  always  before 
ns,  hut,  as  the  waters  were  out,  by  various  turn- 
ings and  windings  on  dykes  and  causeways, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  served  as 
the  roads  of  communication  between  the  various 
villages  that  crowned  the  summits  of  mounds 
rising  out  of  the  water  on  both  aides  of  us.  Each 
mound  had  its  grove  of  date-palms  ; its  group  of 
white  fiat-topped  houses  ; its  crowd  of  fellahs,  of 
fellah  women  in  blue  smocks  and  black  nose- 
bags, called  veils  ; and  its  naked  children — like 
animated  bronze  fignres,  with  the  delicately- 
moulded  forms  peculiar  to  the  dark-skinned 
races — sporting  in  and  out  of  the  shallow  water, 
evidences  of  the  exuberant  life  with  which  the 
Delta  and  that  part  of  Egypt  swarm. 

After  passing  many  of  these  picturesqae  oases, 
by  about  noon  we  began  to  ascend  to  the  rocky 
platform  on  which  the  Pyramids  are  situated. 
Before  we  had  reached  it,  a swarm  of  swarthy 
Arabs  swooped  down  upon  us,  yelling  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  seized  our  bridles.  After  recover- 
ing from  onr  first  surprise,  we  were  reassured  by 
finding  that,  though  their  manners  were  rude, 
their  language  was  refiued.  To  be  accosted  in 
our  mother-tongue,  spoken  with  a perfect  accent, 
by  a troop  of  dirty  savages,  was  something 
novel  for  the  lower  class  of  Levantines,  who, 
when  they  do  speak  a little  English,  generally 
interlard  their  diaoourae  with  expressions  which 
they  have  picked  up  from  sailors, — not  exactly 
pleasing  to  ears  polite.  These  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  gathered  their  vocabulary  from  the 
hundreds  of  educated  men  who  had  visited  the 
Pyramids  on  their  way  to  or  from  India.  Hence 
the  amusing  contrast.  Still,  however  satisfac- 
tory their  accent,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  be  un- 
seated by  half  a dozen  pairs  of  unwashed  bands. 
So  there  were  loud  calls  for  the  Soheik,  who, 
after  preliminary  conversation,  bydintofjoud 
persuasion,  combined  with  force,  prevailed  upon 
his  followers  to  leave  ns  unmolested  to  choose 
our  own’guides. 

We  have  mentioned  hitherto  but  one  pyramids 
that  of  Cheops,  as  it  is  the  largest  and  best- 
preserved  of  all ; but  pyramids  of  all  sizes  are 
to  be  found  at  intervals  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  between  the  Delta  and  Jayoum,  and  always 
on  the  western  bank  only.  Lepsins  visited 
sixty-seven  within  a distance  of  thirty-six  miles. 
At  Ghizeh  there  are  three  large  ones,  and  the 
remains  of  six  diminutive  ones  at  their  feet.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  to  account  for  these  different 
sizes,  that  each  monarch  began  to  build  his 
tomb  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
that  ho  added  a coarse  or  two  to  the  exterior 
every  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  iu  this  manner 
the  size  of  the  pyramid  is  an  evidence  of  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  the  monarch  who  built  it ; 
bub  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  for 
Cheops  reigned  sixty-three  years,  while  Hero- 
dotus, who  must  have  gained  bis  information 
from  tho  traditions  of  the  priests,  asserts  that 
his  pyramid  was  built  in  twenty  years. 

Besides  those  of  Ghizeh,  there  are  groups  of 
pyramids  at  Sakkara,  Abourouel,  Abousir, 
Daahour,  Matanyeb,  and  Meidoun.  All  are  on 
the  same  plan,  with  an  internal  chamber  for 
eopalbnre,  the  entrance  to  which  has  been  con- 
cealed by  the  external  masonry,  and  all  are  in  a 
more  rninous  state  than  those  which  we  saw  at 
Ghizeh. 

During  onr  approach  to  the  Pyramids  from  the 
Nile  they  grew  so  gradually  upon  our  sight  that 


theoppoaitebankwithacertaindegreeof  pleasure, 'we  could  hardly  realise  their  vast  dimensions 
for  we  knew  by  experience  that  he  was  a trust- 1 until  we  got  near  enough  to  see  some  lodiyidua  s 


worthy  steed.  Yankee  Doodle  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  fat  doctor,  who  to  revenge  himself  opon  those 
who  bad  named  his  beast,  beguiled  the  way  by 
persuading  his  driver  that  his  donkey  would 
never  be  in  want  of  a rider  if  he  changed  its 
name  to  Lord  Dundreary  ; and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  Pyramids,  by  dint  of  constant  repe- 
rition,  the  boy  had  got  the  name  pat. 

Onr  ride  was  a pleasant  one,  not  in  a straight 


belonging  to  a party  which  had  preceded  us 
descending  at  one  of  the  angles,  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  like  mites  to  a Cheshire  cheese. 
Leaving  our  donkeys  in  the  shade,  we  hurried  to 
one  of  the  angles,  where  the  ascent  is  easier 
than  elsewhere,  and  commenced  our  pilgrimage 
to  the  summit.  Two  Arab  guides  are  allotted 
to  a man,  and  three  to  a lady ; they  keep  hold 
of  your  hands,  and  by  dint  of  hauling  and 
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pnlliog  (for  the  coaraes  forming  the  stops  are, 

in  some  places,  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  high),  contrive  to 
land  yon,  puffing,  panting,  at  the  summit,  if  yon 
do  not  give  in  by  the  way.  Onr  fat  doctor  gave 
in  at  a third  of  the  height,  the  lady  who  was 
with  us  at  three-fourths,  and  the  short  minister 
and  ourselves  reached  the  summit— a platform 
of  about  30  ft.  square — in  safety.  Here  we  sat 
down  to  recruit  and  enjoy  the  glorious  prospect, 
of  Cairo  and  the  Nile  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  reddish  waves  of  sand,  stretching  as 
far  as  we  could  see  towards  the  desert  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Near  ns  were  the  two  other 
pyramids,  those  of  Cephrenes  and  Mycerinns, 
beneath  us  was  the  rooky  necropolis,  full  of 
indentations  and  irregular  cuttings,  marking  the 
site  of  excavated  tombs,  and  a little  beyond,  on 
a lower  level,  appeared  the  head  of  the  Great 
Sphinx. 


While  we  rested,  the  conventional  Arab  per- 
formed the  conventional  foat  of  running  down 
one  pyramid  and  up  another,  for  the  gratification 
of  a slight  halcsheesh.  The  ascent  of  the  second 
pyramid  must  be  difficult,  as  the  outer  smooth 
casing  in  part  remains  j but  he  accomplished 
tiie  feat  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  We  then 
prepared  to  go  down.  This  was  an  arduous  and 
somewhat  dangerous  undertaking,  as  the  treads 
arc  generally  very  narrow,  and  are  half-covered 
with  rubbish.  You  are  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  your  guides,  who  hold  you  by  each  baud,  and 
take  a delight  in  compelling  you  to  acts  of 
agility,  which,  when  you  are  middle-aged, 
slightly  incliued  to  embonpoint,  and  have  not 
the  sure  footing  of  a goat,  are  in  a slight  degree 
distressing,  particularly  when  you  know  that  one 
false  footstep  would  bo  sufficient  to  roll  you  to 
the  bottom  and  convert  you  into  a modern 
mummy.  Our  fat  friend  was  so  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  this  risk,  that  he  had  actually 
promised  his  guides  the  unheard-of  largesse  of 
five  shillings  if  they  would  deposit  him  safely  on 
the  sand  below ; consequently,  on  gaining  the 
ground,  we  found  him  a general  favourite, 
attended  by  a crowd  of  Arabs,  who  evidently 
thought  him  "soft”  as  well  as  fat.  Ha  had 
suddenly  become  the  hero  of  our  party,  and  we 
who  "were  not  so  liberally  inclined  were  con- 
atantly  reminded  of  his  indiscretion  by  sach 
speeches  as  this  : “ It  is  customary  to  give  poor 
Arab  more  thau  the  ordinary  baksfiecslt  given  to 
Scheik.  Fat  man  very  good  man  ; he  give  poor 
Arab  five  shillings.”  In  fact,  he  bad  created  a 
complete  revolution,  and  had  spoilt  the  market 
for  future  visitors,  as  we  subsequently  learnt 
from  one  of  them  at  the  table  d’hSteof  our  hotel. 
There  are  upwards  of  200  courses,  varying  from 
4 ft.  4 in.  to  20  in.  in  depth  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. Herodotus  states  that  the  outer  oasin-^ 
was  ornamented  with  carved  figures,  probably 
hieroglyphics. 

After  a hearty  luncheon,  we  prepared  for  the 
second  act — a visit  to  the  interior.  We  found 
the  entrance  a little  above  the  level  of  the  sand, 
and  in  the  middle  of  one  side.  Here  we  each 
took  a lighted  candle  or  torch,  and  entered, 
stooping  and  crawling  as  we  found  beat,  a 
passage,  4 ft.  square,  which  descended  gradually 
at  an  angle  of  25  degrees.  We  oould  not  stop  to 
examine  the  construction  of  this  gallery,  as  we 
were  preceded  aud  followed  by  Arabs,  who 
urged  us  on  j and  as  the  suffocating  closeness  of 
tho_  atmosphere,  joined  to  onr  uncomfortable 
position,  made  us  anxious  to  get  into  some  more 
commodious  portion  of  the  building.  After 
descending  for  a few  minutes,  we  commenced  to 
ascend  at  the  same  angle,  and  at  last  reached  a 
deep  well  in  our  path,  which  served  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  lowest  chamber,  which  is  seldom 
visited.  Beyond  the  well  wo  entered  a higher 
gallery,  where  we  had  more  breathing  room.  It 
was  about  24  ft.  high  to  the  top,  and  was  covered 
by  a horizontal  arch,  i.e.,one  composed  of  stones 
corbelled  out  on  both  sides  till  they  meet,  the 
ends  being  cut  away  so  as  to  present  internally 
two  sloping  sides.  This  gallery  ascended  at  so 
sharp  an  angle,  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  walk  up  if  holes  had  not  been  cut  here 

and  there  in  the  polished  floor  for  one’s  footsteps. 

It  was  about  the  same  width  as  the  first  passage. 
At  the  top  we  entered  by  a vestibule  into  the 
King’s  Chamber,  containing  the  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops,  the  founder  of  that  stupendous  structure. 
This  chamber  is  about  34  ft.  by  18  ft.  in  dimen- 
sions, and  is  roofed  over  fay  flat  slabs  placed  side 
by  side.  The  sarcophagus  is  of  porphyry,  and 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics;  as  the  pyramid 
has  been  built  round  it,  fortunately,  it  cannot  be 
removed  entire,  and  so  possibly  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remain,  to  rejoice  the  eyes  of  gene- 
rations of  travellers.  As  soon  as  we  reached 


the  chamber,  the  Arabs  began  to  howl  and  dance, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  fat  benefactor,  what 
appeared,  from  their  dusky  figures,  grinning 
faces,  wild  shouts,  and  whirling  torches,  a regular 
ronde  infcrnale.  The  heat  and  closeness  were 
suffocating,  as  may  be  imagined  would  be  the 
case  in  an  upper  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid,  to  which  there  was  no  opening  except 
by  a considerable  descent,  so  that  the  air  cannot 
have  been  renewed  except  by  chemical  change 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  W^e  were,  there- 
fore, not  sorry  to  emerge  into  the  open  air,  for 
we  knew^  that  there  was  nothing  about  the 
construction  of  the  pyramid  that  we  could  not 
learn  from  books,  as  it  has  been  so  frequently 
measured  and  illustrated. 

Our  last  visit  was  that  mads  to  the  Great 
Sphinx,  whose  head  and  shoulders  only  are  now 
visible  above  the  ever-enoroaching  sand.  She  is 
no  beauty,  as  her  face  was  remorselessly  ruined 
by  a fanatical  scheik  in  the  fourteeuth  century. 
Her  nose  has  disappeared,  but  the  firm  project- 
ing under-jaw  remains;  and  this,  together  with 
her  retreating  forehead,  combines  tooffar  a type  of 
that  deformity  which  was  so  attractive  to  certain 
Pre-Eaffaellites,  who  copied  vulgarly  the  early 
eccentricities  of  their  now-reformed  leader.  If 
the  sphinx  were  uncovered,  she  would  be  a marvel 
hardly  second  in  interest  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 
as  she  measures  150  ft.  from  the  extremity  of 
her  extended  paws  to  the  root  of  her  tail ; and, 
moreover,  she  holds  between  her  fore-paws  a 
temple,  in  which  divine  honours  were  paid  her. 
The  entire  figure  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  pyramids  stand, — all  deficiencies  being  made 
good  _with  masonry.  Amongst  the  conflicting 
theories  about  Egyptian  chronology,  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  but  we  know  that  the 
Sphinx  was  completed  in  the  time  of  Thothmes 
IV.,  who  reigned  in  the  year  1561  B.C.,  so  that 
in  all  probability  it  was  constructed  many  cen- 
turies after  the  Pyramid. 

The  point  chiefly  to  be  noticed  in  the  Groat 
Pyramid,  besides  the  wonderful  harmony  ob- 
servable in  its  dimensions, — for  a correct  under- 
standing of  which  the  before-mentioned  book  of 
Piazzi  Smith  should  be  carefully  perused, — is 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  example  of  the  hori- 
zontal arch,  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
®o7PtiaQ8  by  the  Greeks,  and  employed  by  them 
in  the  Treasury  of  Mycmne ; the  gates  of  Aasor ; 
at  a later  period  in  the  Fountain  of  HippocrateS; 
in  the  Island  of  Cos  ; and  in  the  Mausoleum.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  its  external  form  was 
adopted  by  other  nations  as  the  distinguiabin^^ 
mark  of  a sepulchre.  We  find  that  not  only 
was  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Mausolns  sur- 
mounted  by  a pyramid,  but  that  also  smaller 
sepulchres,  such  as  that  of  TheroD,at  Agrigentum; 
the  Lion  tomb  of  Cuidus,  the  monuments  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  many  of  the  Boman 
tombs  in  Africa,  had  also  pyramidal  roofs.  And 
may  wa  not  trace  the  steeple  of  St.  George’s, 
Bloomabnry,  and  all  magnificent  perrons,  even 
that  of  the  Prince’s  Monument  in  Hyde  Park, 
to  the  same  remote  source,  however  indirectly 
they  may  have  been  derived  from  it  ? 


THE  AECHITECTHRAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  Society  have  sent  out  a circular  to 
the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  and  to 
the  societies  representing  the  profession,  of 
architecture,  in  town  and  country,  calling  upon 
them  for  more  efficient  aid  and  contribution  to 
the  Exhibition,  both  in  the  form  of  drawings  to 
be  exhibited,  and  in  the  more  solid  and  perhaps 
leas  attainable  shape  of  money  subscriptions. 
Unless  this  desired  assistance  be  more  liberally 
given  than  heretofore,  aud  a greater  general 
interest  shown  in  the  success  of  the  Exhibition 
by  those  most  concerned  in  its  success,  namely, 
the  architects  of  this  country,  it  appears  pro- 
Ijable,  according  to  the  circular  referred  to,  that 
it  cannot  be  continued  after  the  present  year. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed 
as  to  the  [real  importance  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  hitherto  as  an  exponent  of  the  state 
of  architectural  art  in  the  country,  and  a means 
of  extending  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
architecture  among  the  general  public,  there 
will  probably  be  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not 
concur  with  ns  in  thinking  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  Exhibition  for  want  of  the  sup- 
port  asked  for  would  be  a sign  of  a very 
undesirable  move  in  a direction  in  which  none 


of  us  individually  wish  to  travel,— backwards.  ^ 

It  may  be  said  that  as  the  Eoyal  Academy  j or  study  of  a totally  different  kind. 


have^  announced  their  decided  intention  of 
keeping  one  room  in  their  new  building  for 
architectural  drawings,  provided  a sufficient 
number  of  good  drawings  be  sent  to  fill  it ; or, 
at  all  events,  to  give  in  that  room  the  preference 
in  position  to  architectural  drawings  over 
others,  that  a special  exhibition  for  them 
becomes  superfluous ; and  that  it  is  far  better  for 
the  profession,  those  of  them  who  have  any* 
thing  worth  exhibiting,  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  one  place,  more  particularly  when  that 
place  is  one  to  which,  at  oertaiu  seasons, 
numbers  of  people  congregate,  and  where 
iudeed  it  is  not  quite  the  right  thing  not  to  go. 
And,  no  donbt,  to  hang  architectural  drawings 
in  one  of  ths  Royal  Academy’s  rooms  in  the 
full  fever  of  the  season  does  insure  a greater 
number  of  people  seeing  them  and  passing  them 
than  perhaps  any  other  means;  and  it  maybe 
as  well  that  the  Academy,  who  number  archi- 
tects among  their  body,  should  openly  give  their 
recognition  of  architeotnre  as  an  important  art, 
and  that  there  should  be  a chance  that  some  of 
the  large  majority  of  visitors  to  the  Academy, 
who  know  and  care  absolutely  nothing  about 
architeotnre,  should  have  their  interest  awakened 
by  some  cnuningly-prepared  drawing,  and  that 
those  who  come  to  scoff  should  remain  to  praise. 
But  to  this  possible  advantage  there  are  im- 
portant drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  architec- 
tural designs  exhibited  in  the  form  of  drawings 
do  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  the  rest  of 
the  works  in  an  exhibition  like  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  paintings,  water-colour  draw- 
ings,  sculptures,  there  ranged  are  works  com- 
plete  in  themselves,  and  which  have  attained 
their  purpose  and  end ; but  an  architectural 
drawing  is  merely  a representation,  in  a very 
imperfect  way,  of  what  the  architect  (or  his 
draughtsman  or  colourist)  thinks  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  work  if  executed,  unless  we  except 
the  cases  in  which  the  drawing  represents  what 
the  architect  knows  will  not  and  cannot  bo  the 
effect  of  the  actual  building.  Here,  then,  is  the 
architecture  at  a double  disadvantage.  If  the 
exhibitor  makes  his  drawing  really  an  architec- 
tural drawing,  such  as  an  architect  might  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  study  with  the  view  of  arriving 
at  a key  to  the  structural  and  msthetic  design  of 
the  building  represented,  it  is  evident  that  this 
drawing  must  be  looked  at  from  quite  a different 
point  of  view  from  the  drawings  and  paintings 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  collection  ; that  its 
merits,  if  any,  will  be  of  a perfectly  different 
kind  ; and  that  it  will  have  to  be  considered  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  end.  But  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  the  public  who  throng  the  picture-saloons 
of  the  Academy  in  May  and  June  will  draw  this 
distinction  when  they  enter  the  Architectural 
Gallery.  Not  one  person  in  a hundred,  probably, 
goes  to  that  suite  of  rooms  with  a view  of 
taking  a thoughtful  and  critical  pleasure  in  works 
of  art ; they  go  to  see  pictures,  some  of  which 
interest,  some  amuse,  and  some  puzzle,  them; 
and  the  architectural  gallery,  filled  (according 
to  onr  present  supposition)  with  what  look  to 
them  more  like  diagrams  than  paintings,  will 
merely  be  passed  over  as  a blank  break  in  their 
chain  of  sight-seeing,  suggesting  nothing  to 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,wa  keep  to  the 
practice  which  caused  so  much  comment  among 
the  French  architectural  critics  at  the  time  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,  of  making  our  architectural 
drawings  only  a series  of  picturesque  views,  we 
have  then  to  put  them  in  competition,  as 
pictures,  against  the  other  attractions  of  the 
Exhibition-rooms,  with  what  kind  of  result  may 
be  easily  foreseen.  An  architect  can  rarely 
afford  to  employ  a really  first-rate  artist  to  make 
his  design  into  a picture  for  him  (even  if  the 
first-rate  artist  would  undertake  the  job) ; be- 
sides which,  the  necessity  for  showing  clearly 
the  details  of  the  building,  and  making  it  pre- 
dominant, and  everything  else  in  the  drawing 
only  accessory,  of  course  militates  against 
artistic  effect.  So  that  wo  have  no  choice  at 
the  Academy,  save  either  to  be  passed  over  by 
the  mass  of  spectators  as  unintelligible,  or  to  be 
made  light  of  as  inferior  to  the  other  works  of 
art  in  the  same  building.  Add  to  this  the  com- 
paratively small  scale  and  miauts  detail  of  moat 
architectural  drawings,  which  must  of  course 
give  them  an  insignificant  effect  alongside  of 
large  and  powerful  oil-paintings  or  water-colour 
drawings,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  impos- 
sible it  is  that  the  ordinary  run  of  visitors  to 
the  Academy  will  give  any  intelligent  attention, 
or  any  attention  worth  having,  to  the  architec- 
tural drawings  occupying  a corner  gallery  of  the 
building  to  which  they  have  come  for  pleasure 
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Sucli  oonsiderationa  are,  we  imagine,  sam- 
cient  to  show  tbe  eligibility,  even  the  neoessity, 
for  a separate  exhibition  of  architectural  draw- 
ings, where  these  initiatory  representations^  of 
architectural  design  can  be  viewed  and  studied 
upon  their  own  proper  basis,  apart  from  the  dis- 
tracting influence  of  works  of  art  of  a wholly 
different  nature.  And  there  is  probably  scarcely 
any  architect  of  talent  or  eminence,  in  town  or 
country,  who,  if  the  question  were  directly  put 
to  him,  “ Do  you  consider  an  architectural  exhi- 
bition necessary  or  desirable?”  would  not  im- 
mediately answer  in  the  affirmative.  One  pro- 
vincial society,  that  of  Liverpool,  has  already,  as 
our  readers  will  have  seen  in  our  last  number, 
expressed  its  opinion  decisively  on  this  head,  in 
a resolution  passed  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
members  5 and  assuming,  as  we  think  we  may 
do,  the  existence  of  this  general  approval  of  the 
scheme,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Exhi- 
bition Society  should  be  suffered  to  be  now, 
after  a career  of  some  years,  in  a position  to  feel 


self-supporting,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  moat 
difficult  part  of  the  matter  5 “ the  penny-fee 
will  be  a bard  chapter,  we  doubt.”  But  if  even 
one-fourth  of  the  arohiteota  in  this  country 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  subscribe  some- 
thing  towards  the  necessary  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  Exhibition,  the  amount  requisite  from 
each  for  this  purpose  would,  probably,  be  some- 
thing quite  trifling,  and  of  scarcely  any  account  at 
all  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
object.  One  word  may  be  added  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  nature  of  tho  drawings  to  be 
exhibited.  It  is  not  entirely  without  cause  that 
we  have  been  twitted  by  some  French  critics 


although  serviceable  to  one  occnpier,  might  prove 
useless  to  another. 

The  onus  of  proof  as  to  the  authorship  of  such 
structural  improvements — to  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses to  assimilate  tbe  case  of  the  reclamation 
of  land — is  thrown  upon  the  landlord.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  tenant  claim  to  have  erected  a 
certain  building,  it  is  for  the  landlord,  if  he 
dispute  the  claim,  to  show  that  it  has  nob  been 
erected  by  the  tenant.  On  the  one  hand,  of 
course,  the  building  will  be  to  the  fore  to^  prove 
its  own  existence.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  landlord  will  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  proper  plana  and  surveys  of  his  estate, 


with  carino-  for  nothing  in  our  architectural  which  he  can  produce  with  all  necessary  books 

drawioga  but  the  making  of  pretty  pictures,  and  records,  so  aa  to  show  that  the  improvementg 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  only  form  in  , which  the  teuant  claims  to  have  effected  were  m 
which  uon-profeBsioual  people  care  to  look  at  emstenoe  a a date  pnor  to  his  claim 
an  architectural  drawing  at  all.  The  sooner  they  ^ It  is  further  Pre'-ded  that  respect  must  be 


an  architectural  drawing  at . 
are  taught  differently,  then,  the  better.  But 
the  exhibition  will  not,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  be  for  non-professional  visitors,  but 


compelled  to  solicit  the  support  which  it  might  mamly_for_ architects.  Let  it  then 
have  been  thought  the  arohitectural  profession  at  an  exhibition  as  architects  can  really  visit  with 
large  would  before  now  have  thought  it  their  ( advantage,  and  derive  some 
interest  to  give  to  them.  That  this  is  so  is,  j with  regard  to  each  others  mode  of  woikmg. 
perhaps,  partly  traceable  to  a certain  laziness  | Small  perspective  sketches  are  all  very  well,  it 
and  “Bave-troubl6”feeling  among  individuals  of  honestly  done,  to  show  the  architects  of 

the  profession.  A would  be  glad  enough  bo  hear  what  his  building  should  look  like  in  exeontion. 
that  there  was  a good  exhibition,  but  he  cannot  But  the  magniflcenb  views  and  vistas  wUicn 
be  troubled  to  pack  up  and  send  off  drawings  for  i confound  the  minds  of  competitive  comrnittees 
it.  still  less  to  make  a drawing  on  purpose  to  ex-  are  out  of  place  m a professional  exhibition, 
hibit : he  thinks  B,  who  got  that  town-hall  com-  1 We  know  they  are  all  humbug,  and  it  may  be 

petition,  ought  to  send  up  Bomethiug;  bub  he  I necessary  bo  indulge  in  a little  of  this  sometimes 

has  not  time  himself  to  think  about  it.  Wo  to  please  clients;  bub  there  is  no  roaaon^ why 


has  nob  time  himself  to  think  about 
have  heard  exactly  this  said  more  than  onoe ; 
and  if  the  object  were  to  All  the  walls  with 
designs  for  very  large  and  grand  works,  this 
would  be  a valid  objection ; for  few  architects 
have  tho  luck  to  get  a really  grand  commission 
to  carry  out. 

But  we  want  to  know  how  small  things  are 
getting  built,  and  how  they  should  be  built,  as 
well  as  large  ones  ; and  a design  for  an  ordinary- 
sized  dwelliug-honse,  which  shows  originality 
and  refinement  in  plan  and  conception,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  most  astouudingly  impossible 
perspective  view  of  a town-hall  where  these 
qualities  are  absent.  It  is  the  bano  of  the 
system  of  architectural  competitions  that  archi- 
tects get,  through  them,  into  a habit  of  only 
wishing  to  astonish  spectators  by  dint  of  mere 
bigness  and  splasbiness  of  drawing.  An  exhibi- 
tion where  the  chief  critics  would  bo  professional 
men,  who  can  see  into  tho  real  worth  of  a 
design,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  draughts- 
men’s dodges,  ought  to  be  a great  corrective 
against  this  evil.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  reason  why  many  who  might  contribute 
to  the  architectural  exhibition  do  not,  is,  that  it 
does  nob  “pay;”  that  the  drawings  are  nob 
sufficiently  known  and  seen  by  tho  public;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  exhibitors  cannot  trace 
many  commiaaions  as  having  arisen  from  the 
display  of  their  works  in  the  room  in  Conduit- 
street.  This,  if  a somewhat  narrow,  is  still 
not  an  unnatural  feeling;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted  that  the  architeobural 
exhibition  has  attracted  so  little  public  notice 
generally,  on  the  part  of  those  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  profession.  The  very  great 
ignorance  of  even  educated  people  as  to  what 
constitutes  architecture  as  an  art,  and  their 
oonsequentwant  of  interest  in  andjeomprehension 
of  the  drawings  which  illustrate  it,  is,  of  course, 
mainly  the  cause  of  this  iudifierenoe ; and  it  will 
take  a long  time,  and  a much  better  system  of 
art  education  in  our  schools,  to  do  away  with 
this  stnmbling-block. 

Ilowever  this  may  be,  we  do  not  think  that  in 
the  meantime  the  architectural  profession  of 
England  ought  to  allow  the  exhibition  to  drop, 
because  the  general  public  do  not  show  so  much 
interest  as  they  might  (and,  we  may  add, 
ought)  to  show  in  it.  Taking  a serious  view  of 
the  profession  of  architecture,  involving  the 
solution  of  many  difficult  problems,  artistic  and 
practical,  which  concern  tbe  beauty  and  well- 
being of  our  towns  and  villages,  so  great  is  the 
advantage  and  instruction  to  be  gained  by  archi- 
tects’from  a knowledge  and  study  of  the  works  of 
their  contemporaries,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
from  knowing  in  general  what  is  going  down 
and  what  is  coming  up  in  their  profession,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a stand  for  an  exhibi- 
tion which  will  give  ns  these  advantages ; and 
this  the  Architectural  Exhibition  may  certainly 
be  if  it  is  generally  supported  and  contributed 
to  as  it  should  be,  lu  the  present  state  of  public 
non-interest  in  architecture,  it  is,  indeed,  next  to 
impossible  that  such  an  exhibition  should  be 


we  should  flourish  it  in  each  other’s  faces. 
What  we  want  are  drawings  and  plans  which 
will  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  whole  working  of 
a design;  and  especially  large-sized  and  careful 
drawings  of  portions  of  a building,  wherever 
anything  special,  either  constructive  or  artistic, 
has  been  attempted,  would  often  be  very 
valuable  for  study,  especially  by  young  students. 
Let  us  be  assured  of  an  exhibition,  in  short, 
that  will  bo  of  real  value  to  professional  visitors, 
and  we  trust  there  will  be  found  among  the 
arohitectural  profession  of  this  country  sufficient 
esgifit  dll  corps  and  love  of  their  art  to  induce 
them  to  give  it  a cordial  and  substantial  support. 


CLAUSES  IN  THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL  OF 
INTEREST  TO  THE  BUILDER. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
columns  to  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of 
that  extensive  and  complex  measure,  the  main 
features  of  which  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  15th  inst.  Dealing,  as  it  pur- 
poses to  do,  with  the  main  question  of  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland,  its  probable  advantages  or 
disadvantages  involve  many  considerations  that 
are  foreign  to  our  pages.  But  there  is  one  point 
on  which  oar  readers  may  naturally  expect  that 
wo  shall  not  be  altogether  silent,  and  that  is 
the  probable  and  purposed  effect  of  the  Act, 
should  it  become  law,  on  the  operations  of  the 
builder. 

Tbe  proposed  provisions  of  tho  measure,  in  this 
respect,  are  capable  of  ready  and  distinct  defini- 
tion. It  is  a common  practice  in  Ireland — and 
Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  the  surprise  that  he 
felt  on  becoming  aware  of  tho  fact — although 
nob  in  England,  to  value  the  buildings  on  a farm 
apart  from  the  farm  itself.  That  practice  in- 
creases the  facility  with  which  any  improve- 


had  to  any  advantages  already  derived  by  the 
tenant  from  improvements  which  he  has  efiectad 
on  his  holding.  It  is  nob  easy  to  see  how  this 
provision  applies  to  the  case  of  permanent  build- 
ings erected  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  cost.  If 
his  rent  has  been  raised  in  consequence  of  such 
improvements  effected  by  him,  he  will  have  paid 
twice  for  them,  once  in  the  interest  of  the  money 
laid  out,  and  once  in  the  increased  rent.  The 
opposite  case,  of  an  abatomeat  being  made  in 
rent,  iu  consideration  of  permanent  buildiuga 
being  erected  by  the  tenant,  is  not  likely  fre- 
quently to  occur.  In  that  case,  no  doubt,  ho 
would,  altogether  or  iu  part,  have  recouped  his 
outlay.  It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  general 
principle  of  such  compensation  is  unjust. 

A further  provision  which  touches  the  subject 
of  domestic  building  is  that  which  allows  of  tho 
sub-division  and  sub-letting  of  land  by  a tenant 
for  the  purposes  of  cottages  and  gardens.  It  is 
proposed  to  allow  of  suoh  sub-division  for  the 
use  of  servants  employed  upon  the  farm,  or  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Into  the  general  question 
of  the  policy  of  the  case  we  cannot  enter.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  proposed  to  limit,  or  rtitber  to  con- 
fiscate, certain  rights  which  the  owners  of  land 
have  hitherto  considered  to  attach  to  proprietor- 
ship. It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  snob  a 
limitation  would  be  a positive  grievance  to  the 
proprietors.  In  a merely  financial  point  of  view 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  to  their  advantage. 

Bub  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  measure  would  be  to  encourage 
domestic  building  in  Ireland.  A tenant  would 
often  be  disposed  to  make  substantial  improve- 
ments iu  his  holding,  if  once  he  had  the  assur- 
ance that  the  money  ho  thus  laid  out,  so  far  from 
giving  the  landlord  a firmer  hold  on  his  rental, 
would  not,  in  any  case,  be  absolutely  lost  to  the 
family  of  tho  improver.  The  tendency  would  be 
good  in  two  ways.  It  would  lead  to  the  erection 
of  convenient  buildings,  which  otherwise  would 
be  deferred  or  avoided,  and  it  would  lead  to  the 
more  workmanlike  and  permanent  finish  of  tho 
buildings  so  erected.  In  a country  for  the  most 
part  rich  in  excellent  building  materials,  tho 
hope  of  compensation  would  favour  the  trans- 
formation of  the  straw-thatched,  clay-built  hut, 
into  the  neat  stone-built  cottage  or  outhouse.  Tho 
transformation  which  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  effected  in  many  English  country  villages  is 
marvellous.  Neat  cottages,  often  with  archi- 
tectural  pretensions  of  no  mean  order,  are  to  bo 
found  replacing  the  old  huts,  partly  Umber-built, 
partly  plaster,  partly  rubbish  of  any  description, 


..ith  windows  the  size  of  pigeon-holes,  thatched 
roofs,  and  no  means  of  ventilation,  and  which  look 


creasoB  vue  luoiiitv  ..uiwx*  , mu 

ments  made  by  a tenant  in  the  form  of  perma-  so  picturesque  in  pencil  sketches.  ihoae  who  are 
nenb  buildings,  can  be  estimated.  It  is  the  1 familiar  with  Ireland  will  know  how  much  room 
intent  of  the  measure  to  increase  the  security  of ; exists  for  improvement  m this  respect.  (Jur  own 


the  occupier  of  the  laud,  and  to  render  difficult 
and  costly  eviction  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
except  incase  of  non-payment  of  rent.  Certain 
rules  of  compensaion  for  such  evictions  are  laid 
down ; bub,  in  any  case,  it  is  proposed  to 
recognise  tbe  right  of  an  outgoing  tenant  to 
payment  for  permanent  bnildings  erected  by 
him,  if  they  are  applicable  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  if  they  are  suoh  as  to  improve  the 
letting  value  of  the  property.  It  is  necessary 
that  suoh  additions  to  tho  holding  should  be 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as,  other- 
wise, they  would  nob  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  tenancy.  Thus  a case  was  cited  in  which 
the  tenant  of  a farm  abutting  on  the  sea-shore 
built  a bathing- house,  and  claimed  to  be  paid  for 
it  as  au  improvement.  Such  an  outlay  would 
nob  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
saddle  the  landlord  with  a payment  for  any 
building  which  was  altogether  apart  from  the 
terms  of  the  contract  for  occupanoy,  and  which, 


experience  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  sanguine  as 
to  tho  rapid  effect  of  legislation,  even  supposiug 
it  to  be  guided  by  as  much  wisdom  as  is  com- 
petent  to  parliamentary  legislators,  in  changing 
the  long-formed  habits  of  a race.  Still,  it  is  one 
thing  to  strive  to  enlist  human  nature  on  tbe  side 
of  progress,  aud  another  thing  to  ignore  its  well- 
known  motives.  In  proposing  to  give  the  buildor 
compensation  for  the  work  of  his  hands  we  trace 
at  least  a possible  rudiment  of  increasing 
civilisation. 

The  rental  of  Ireland,  it  is  well  here  to  place 
on  record,  was  estimated  in  1779  at  6,000,0001.; 
in  1869  it  is  returned  at  12,000,0001.  The 
rental  of  England  in  1771  was  estimated  at 
16,000,0001.  ; in  1869  it  is  returned  ^at 
48  000  0001  The  rental  of  Scotland  in  1/70 
was  stated  at  1,200,0001.  ; in  1869  it  was 
7 200  0001.  Thus,  during  the  same  period  of 
time,'  speaking  in  round  numbers,  rents  have 
doubled  in  Ireland,  trebled  in  England,  and  sex- 
tupled  in  Scotland,  the  term  selected  being  that 
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of  ninety  years.  It  will  be  a matter  of  interest 
to  compare  the  increase  of  popnlation,  and  the 
angmentation  in  the  size  of  the  capitals  and 
great  cities  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry,  with  this  increase  in  rent.  The  rate 
of  increase  of  London,  for  instance,  is  known  : 
it  doubles  in  a little  less  than  forty  years.  On 
the  other  band,  the  constant  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money,  which  has  been  so  much  acce- 
lerated since  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  and 
Australian  gold-fields,  has  to  be  set  off  against 
the  nominal  increase  in  rental.  The  subject  is 
one  on  which  the  materials  for  exact  comparison 
have  yet,  to  some  extent,  to  be  collected.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  habitable  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, the  sanitary,  civilising,  and  msthetic  progress 
of  domestic  aronitecture. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  examination 
of  that  portion  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment which  distinctly  interests  the  architect  and 
the  builder.  But  a lesson  is  involved  in  the 
statement  incidentally  made  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasnry  in  introducing  this  important 
measure,  of  which  we  onghb  not  to  lose  sight. 
We  have,  not  nnfreqnently,  had  occasion  to  warn 
oar  readers  against  the  exaggerated  andpedantic 
application  of  mles  which,  while  sound  up  to  a 
certain  point,  prove  altogether  fallaoions  when 
they  are  relied  on  as  main  and  normal  laws  of 
social  conduct.  Human  nature  is  more  complex, 
as  well  as  more  noble,  than  either  the  pence  or 
the  multiplication  table ; and  no  error  can  be 
more  lamentable  than  that  which  leads  to  the 
attempt  to  weigh  all  human  nature  in  the  partial 
and  restricted  balance  of  finance.  The  correla- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  is  an  important  truth, 
and  one  which  can  not  be  neglected  without  pro- 
dnoing  certain  and  appreciable  evils.  We  are 
oven  now  smarting  from  the  neglect  of  this  law 
in  the  premature  construction  of  railways,  which 
were  supplied,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals 
interested  in  their  construction,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  real  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  might  justify  the  outlay. 

But  to  attempt  to  apply  this  rule  as  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  a complex  state  of 
civilisation  is  a miserable  and  mischievous 
pedantry.  It  is  this  fact  which  is  so  distinctly 
illustrated  by  the  Irish  returns  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  undeniable  that  one  main 
cause  of  the  Irish  trouble  is  the  fact  that  culti- 
vation of  the  land  is  almost  the  sole  national 
industry,  if,  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  use  the 
word.  With  the  exception  of  parts  of  Ulster, 
almost  tho  whole  support  of  the  Irish  people  is 
derived  from  agriouUure  or  pasture.  The  mining, 
metallurgic,  textile,  commercial,  and  other  occu- 
pations which  are  carried  on  by  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  popnlation  of  Great  Britain,  are, 
in  Ireland,  chiefly  conspionous  by  their  absence. 
The  oat-field  or  the  potato-ground,  — such  is 
almost  the  sole  resource  of  the  great  majority  of 
five  millions  and  a half  of  Irishmen.  It  results 
from  this  fact  that  the  competition  for  land  is 
keen.  Independently  of  the  strong  passion  for 
the  native  soil,  which  forms  a predominant 
feature  of  the  Irish  character,  land  has  a value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  Irishman  far  greater 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Englishman  on  the 
same  social  level.  In  fact,  the  occupancy  of 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  means  by 
which  the  former  exists. 

Demand  for  land,  therefore,  is  at  a maximum 
in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England.  Supply, 
on  the  other  band,  is  limited  and  fixed.  On  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  therefore,  the  price 
of  land, — that  is  to  say,  rent,— ought  to  increase 
in  Ireland  in  a ratio  far  more  rapid  than  is  the 
case  in  Great  Britain.  And  with  this  increasing 
rental  every  inducement  to  the  economical,  in- 
dustrious, remunerative  use  and  culture  of 
laud  must,  theoretically,  concur.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  we  know  such  to  be  the  case.  We 
may  cite  China  as  an  instance.  There  the  ratio 
of  population  to  land  is  very  large,  and  there 
the  utmost  ingenuity  and  industry  are  exercised 
to  obtain  the  largest  returns  from  the  coveted 
soil. 

The  facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  however, 
are  at  total  variance  with  a theory  which  muab 
be  true  if  the  rules  of  political  economy  were 
those  which  regulated  human  action.  The  case 
of  Ireland  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
ought  to  prevail,  did  the  correlation  of  supply 
and  demand  settle  all  social  questions  by  a self- 
operating  influence.  Daring  the  period  which 
has  witnessed  the  tripling  of  the  rental  of 
England,  and  the  six-fold  multiplication  of  that 
of  Scotland,  that  of  Ireland  has  only  donbled. 
The  rich  stream  of  productive  industry  which 


has  been  turned  into  so  many  channels  among 
ourselves  has  indirectly  increased  the  value  of 
landed  property.  The  mere  fact  that  land  was 
in  demand  baa  altogether  failed  either  to 
enhance  its  price  or  to  improve  its  culture,  to  an 
extent  at  all  comparable  with  the  result  of  what 
may  be  called  the  contagion  of  industry. 

The  actual  ratio  of  land  under  corn  crops  per 
head  of  population  does  not  differ  very  sensibly 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion is  2 31  months  per  acre,  in  England  2'61 
mouths  per  acre,  and  in  Ireland  2-56  mouths  per 
acre.  But  the  proportion  of  sustenance  derived 
from  the  potato  is  far  larger  in  the  latter 
country,  where  a million  of  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  this  root.  The  actual  facts  are 
highly  instructive. 

England  contains  32,590,397  statute  acres,  of 
which  22,261,833  were  under  cultivation  in  the 
year  1866,  about  a third  being  nnder  corn  crops. 
The  population  in  that  year  was  11,461,217. 

Scotland  contains  19,639,377  statute  acres,  of 
which  4,158,360  were  under  cultivation  in  the 
year  1866,  about  a third  being  under  corn  crops. 
The  population  in  that  year  was  3,153,413. 

Ireland  contains  20,322,641  statute  acres,  of 
which  15,549,796  were  nnder  cultivation  in  the 
year  1866,  less  than  one-seventh  of  which  were 
under  corn  crops,  two-thirds  being  permanent 
pasture.  The  population  in  that  year  was 
5,571,971. 

In  England,  therefore,  there  existed  2-8  acres 
of  land,  of  which  2 00  acres  were  cultivated  for 
every  soul  of  the  population.  In  Scotland  there 
existed  more  than  6 acres  for  every  individual, 
althoogh  only  about  Ij  acre  per  head  was  under 
cnltivatioD.  In  Ireland  there  were  3'6  acres,  of 
which  nearly  2'8  were  cultivated  per  head.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  hill  pastures  are  included  in  the 
returns,  which  is  nob  the  case  in  the  English 
statement.  Half  of  the  land  cnltivated  in  England 
is  devoted  either  to  grass  crops  or  to  permanent 
pasture.  In  Ireland  11^  millions  of  acres  out  of 
15i  millions  are  pasture  and  grass  crops.  Thus, 
while  the  English  population  cultivates  about  an 
acre  per  head  for  corn,  green  crops,  and  fallow, 
the  Irish  popnlation  cultivates  only  about  two- 
tbirds  of  an  acre  per  head  for  these  purposes, 
while  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  island 
lies  permanently  waste. 

The  above  figures  are  ample  to  show  that  those 
who  endeavour  to  account  for  human  action  on 
the  simple  principles  which  regulate  purchase 
and  sale,  or  supply  and  demand,  take  a view  of 
a large  subject  so  inadequate  as  to  be  properly 
designated  as  puerile.  While  the  Irishman,  who 
depends  solely  on  land,  has  a third  less  land,  for 
every  mouth,  to  cultivate  than  has  the  Englishman, 
who  leans  on  so  many  other  industries  for  sup- 
port, the  return  which  he  wins  from  his  culture, 
measured  by  the  secular  increase  in  the  rental, 
is  as  two  to  three  when  compared  to  the  English 
rental  return.  The  comparison  with  Scotland  is 
even  more  striking.  The  climate  of  that  king- 
dom  is  more  severe  than  that  of  Ireland.  With 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  the 
aid  to  be  derived  from  her  agricultural  industry 
is  not  to  bo  compared  with  that  afforded  by  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  England.  But  tho 
high  moral  character  of  the  Scotsman,  his 
patient  forethought  and  untiring  industry,  are 
made  evident  by  proof  stronger  than  any  words 
that  we  can  employ.  While  cultivating  less 
than  a fourth  part  of  the  area  of  his  mountainous 
country,  a breadth  of  land  which  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  England,  about  equally  divided  between 
pasture,  whether  permanent  or  annual,  and 
crops  chiefly  useful  for  human  sustenance,  he 
tills  for  human  support  about  the  same  area  per 
head  as  does  the  Irishman.  Yet  the  results  of 
bis  industrial  toil,  in  the  course  of  nine-tenths 
of  a century,  as  measured  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  rental,  is  just  threefold  that  which 
has  been  attained  in  the  more  favourable  climate 
from  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

It  is  undeniable  that  moral  canses  must  have 
no  small  influence  in  producing  such  various 
results  of  national  activity.  To  neglect  or  ignore 
the  genius  of  a people,  or  of  a race,  is  as  un- 
philosophical  as  to  neglect  the  conditions  of 
soil  or  of  climate.  And  the  error  is  not  one  of 
theory  alone.  Were  it  so,  we  should  find  little 
disposition  to  discuss  it.  It  enters  into  the  very 
life  of  a people.  It  influences  the  coarse  of 
legislation,  no  less  than  that  of  administration. 
Mr.  Gladstone  prefaced  his  motion  by  the  dis- 
conraging  donbt  whether  the  main  features  of 
legislation  for  Ireland  since  1793  had  not  tended 
rather  to  injure  than  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  people.  He  admitted  the  existence, 


under  identical  laws,  of  a state  of  custom  and 
habit  so  different  in  the  two  kingdoms  as  to 
amount  to  disparity  of  law.  The  gist  and  upshot 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  is  nob  legislation 
to  which  we  must  look  for  the  sole,  or  even  the 
main,  sources  of  improvement.  Laws,  in  their 
operation,  if  not  in  their  origin,  are  the  reflec- 
tion of  national  character.  Let  law  be  amended, 
if  reason  demand  it ; but  let  ns  not  expect,  from 
any  alteration  in  the  statute-book,  that  national 
progress  with  reference  to  which  law  bears 
little  more  than  a negative  relation.  We  may 
remove  injastice ; we  may  remove  obstacles 
to  agriculture,  to  industry,  to  oommeroe ; but 
such  removal  is  only  a part,  and  a small  part,  of 
that  which  we  have  to  do.  The  formation  of 
truthful,  honest,  industrious,  habits ; the  inculca- 
tion of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance  between 
class  and  class,  as  well  as  between  individual  and 
individual;  the  encouragement  of  a large  and 
catholic  tolerance  for  all  honest  opinion;  the 
spread  of  that  knowledge,  social  and  technical 
in  the  first  instance,  although  rising  to  higher 
branches  of  culture  by  its  own  innate  force  and 
truth ; — these  are  the  matters  for  which  it  behoves 
us  to  labour,  and  these  alone  are  the  means  to 
make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

On  comparing  the  amount  of  rental  stated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  details  of  agrionltural 
statistics  from  which  we  have  ourselves  made  the 
foregoing  extracts,  it  appears  that  the  average 
rent  of  cultivated  land  in  England  is  about  21.  Ss. 
per  acre  ; in  Scotland,  11.  143.  per  acre  ; and  in 
Ireland,  los.  per  acre.  This  comparison  fully 
bears  out  the  tendency  of  our  foregoing  re- 
marks. 


PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  ARCHITECrURE 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Lecture  I. 

When  I delivered  my  Jaat  lectures  in  this 
Acedemy,  it  was  my  intention  to  give  a prac- 
tical sketch  of  the  history  and  development 
of  architecture  in  this  country  from  the  earliest 
rise  of  civilisation  among  the  races  of  which  our 
nation  is  composed,  down,  perhaps,  to  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  Classic  architecture.  As,  how- 
ever, such  continuous  history  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  omission  of  my  lectures  last  season,  and 
as  few  now  present  heard,  and  fewer,  probably, 
now  remember  those  lectures,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  continue  my  former  course,  but,  adopting 
as  my  stand-point  the  stage  at  which  I had  then 
arrived,  to  digress  into  an  inquiry  into  some  of 
the  practical  and  artistic  principles  of  the  class 
of  architecture  of  whose  development  I was  then 
treating. 

The  chronological  point  which  I had  reached 
was  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, — a point 
well  fitted  to  be  chosen  as  one  for  leaving  the 
beaten  track  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
principles.  It  was  the  very  stage  at  which  the 
great  round-arched  style,  which  had  just  de- 
veloped itself  into  a strong  and  sturdy  luxuri- 
ance, was  in  the  condition  best  suited  to  receive 
the  refinements  of  art. 

It  was,  too,  the  'very  eve  of  that  wonderful 
politico- religious  movement  which  was  to  bring 
the  nations  of  the  West  into  contact  with  the 
East ; — thus  preparing  the  way  for  a vast  influx 
of  new  ideas  and  of  fresh  artistic  elements ; and, 
so  far  as  oar  own  country  was  concerned,  it  was 
just  the  moment  when  the  simple  and  unam- 
bitioQS  architectnre  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
given  place  to  the  more  colossal  edifices  and  the 
more  systematic  style  of  the  Norman  invaders  ; 
and  when  the  newly-imported  architecture, 
having  taken  firm  root  in  our  soil,  was  ready  to 
become  naturalised  as  our  own,  and  to  be  pressed 
forward  in  all  zeal  and  earnestness  by  the  united 
races  which — now  neither  Saxon  nor  Norman — 
were  becoming,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
English. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  architecture, 
thus  made  ready  as  the  nucleus  of  subsequent 
developments,  was  in  itself  essentially  rude,  or 
mean,  or  barbaric.  I admit  that  it  was  stern 
and  severe,  and  lacking  the  refinements  of 
advanced  art ; and  that  its  sonlpture,  though  a 
reflection  from  that  of  Byzantium,  as  that  had 
been  from  ancient  Greece, — was  nevertheless 
grim,  uncouth,  and  unrefined  ; yet  in  grandeur 
of  conception  and  in  vastneaa  of  scale  its  pro- 
ductions vied  with  those  of  almost  any  periodor 
country;  and  I shall  be  able  to  show  you  that 
it  contained  principles  the  most  profound  and 
accurate,  and  capable  of  being  carried  forward 
to  any  degree  of  refinement. 

A single  half-century  had  in  fact  filled  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  our  land  with  stmcturea 
of  prodigious  scale  and  impressiye  grandeur; 
founded  on  the  most  reasonable  principles,  and 
containing,  in  a rough  and  unrefined  form,  the 
most  prolific  and  the  most  artistic  elements.  So 
many  of  these  vast  edifices  have  given  place  to 
others  of  more  advanced  stylo,  or  have  been 
recklessly  destroyed,  that  we  can  now  with  diffi- 
culty realise  the  architectural  status  of  a 
country  where  they  were  rising  or  were  just 
completed  in  every  town  and  (on  a reduced  scale) 
in  almost  every  village  ; — a period  when  vast  for- 
tresses, such  as  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
stupendous  keeps  of  Rochester,  of  Norwich,  and 
of  Headingham  were  specimens  of  the  verna- 
cular architecture  to  be  seen  all  over  the  land  ; 
when  the  now  shattered  ruins  of  Newark  and 
the  grim  tower  of  Newcastle  were  as  freshly 
erected  as  their  names  imply;  when  the  awful 
names  of  Durham  and  Gloucester  were  but 
specimens  of  the  “ new  manner  of  building  ” 
then  recently  introduced,  and  which  pervaded 
the  whole  laud ; and  when  no  city,  or  hardly  a 
village,  could  be  approached  without  the  lofty 
scaffoldings  heaving  first  into  view  which  sur- 
rounded campaniles  which  could  boast  such  as 
those  at  St.  Alban’s  and  Tewkesbury  as  their 
types. 

We  will,  however,  quit  the  track  of  mere  his- 
tory, to  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  principles  of 
the  architecture  thus  far  attained,  and  in  course 
of  development;  and  I must  beg  to  be  forgiven 
if,  in  doing  so,  I am  compelled  to  repeat  a good 
deal  of  what  I had  brought  under  your  notice 
in  former  lectures  ; for,  not  then  intending  to  go 
systematically  into  this  inquiry,  I had  fore- 
stalled my  subject  by  adverting  to  these  prin- 
ciples from  time  to  tirq©  as  the  course  of  my  his- 
torical sketch  chanced  to  suggest. 

I shall,  then,  firstly  consider  the  architecture 
in  question, — this  “ novum  genus  cedijicandi” — 
from  a point  of  view  bearing  upon  its  great  struc- 
tural characteristic  as  a purely  arcuated  style, 
and  one  whose  strivings  all  took  the  direction  of 
rendering  that  structural  fact  the  main  source, 
as  well  as  the  main  leceptacle,  of  its  artistic 
character  and  decoration. 

Now  what,  I would  ask,  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  an  arcuated,  as  distinguished  from 
a trdbeatcd,  style  ? 

I would  thus  define  them  : — Generally,  I would 
say  that  such  a style  should  be  capable  of  doing 
all,  whether  structural  or  artistic,  by  means  of 
the  arch,  which  other  forms  of  architecture  had 
done  through  the  use  of  the  horizontal  beam  or 
lintel. 

And,  to  go  more  into  particulars,  I would 
add : — 

1.  That,  as  a rule,  openings  in  walls  and  be- 
tween pillars,  whether  taking  the  form  of  door- 
ways, windows,  gateways,  or  intercolnmniations, 
should  be  bridged  over  by  arches  instead  of  by 
horizontal  lintels  or  entablatnres,  thoagb  not 
descending  into  such  purism  as  to  reject  the 
latter  when  circumstances  clearly  point  to  its 
adoption. 

2.  That  areas  inclosed  by  walls,  or  by  ranges 
of  piers  or  columns,  and  of  any  reasonable 
width,  should  be  capable  of  being  covered  over, — 
and,  in  bnildings  of  the  highest  grade,  should  as 
a rule  be  actually  covered  over, — by  vaulting. 
This  rule,  however,  not  being  pressed  so  far  as 
to  exclude  level  ceilings  or  timber  roofs, — the 
one  the  most  natural  and  economical  covering 
for  rooms,  and  the  other  for  churches,  halls, 
&o., — where  circumstances  forbid  the  use  of 
vaulting. 

3.  That  the  decorative  system  of  the  archi- 
tecture should  harmonise  with,  and  result 
from,  these  prevailing  structural  conditions ; the 
construction  and  the  architectural  treatment 
being,  not  only  in  harmony,  but  in  the  most 
intimate  alliance  the  one  with  the  other. 

Now  we  all  know  that  Grecian  architecture 
almost  ignored  the  arch,  carrying  the  horizontal 
or  trabeated  system  of  covering  openings  to  the 
highest  arbistio perfection;  doing  for  that  system 
just  everything  which  the  above-stated  condi- 
tions would  demand  for  an  arched  style,  lieg^ose 
was  the  great  sentiment  which  their  architec- 
ture expressed;  vertical  pressure,  the  one  phy- 
sical condition  it  bad  to  provide  against;  whereas  ■ 
arched  architecture  (as they  say  in  India)  “never 
sleeps.”  It  is  always  exerting  pressure  in  some 
other  direction  than  the  mere  vertical  line,  and 
the  physical  conditions  it  has  to  meet  are  the 
resistance  of  these,  as  well  as  the  support  of 
mere  weight. 

We  know,  too,  that  Roman  architecture  ad- 
mitted nearly  all  the  constructive  conditions 
we  have  -demanded,  and  carried  them  on  to  a 
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very  considerable  degree  of  practical  perfection. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  bad  not  cironm- 
stances  checked  its  progress,  it  would  have 
carried  out  these  conditions  to  a much  greater 
extent.  As  it  happened,  however,  it  did  not 
go  BO  far  as  to  make  these  structural  conditions 
a leading  artistic  element,  and  the  groundwork 
of  a distinctive  decorative  system ; but,  being 
broken  up  throogh  political  convulsion  before 
such  an  end  was  attained,  it  bequeathed  the 
task  to  the  descendants  of  its  despoilere,  and 
long  centuries  of  darkness  had  to  pass  by  before 
the  work  could  be  accomplished. 

In  Roman  works,  the  arched  construction  was 
in  many  cases  studiously  overlaid  and  concealed 
by  the  decorative  features  of  trabeated  archi- 
tecture ; and,  where  an  arch  was  architecturally 
treated,  it  was  for  the  moat  part  by  bending 
round  it  the  mouldings  of  an  architrave  or  beam  : 
and,  where  a vault  was  rendered  ornamental,  it 
was  often  by  repeating  on  its  coved  surface  the 
coffered  panels  whioh  had  originated  in  a hori- 
zontal ceiling  ; while,  in  purely  arcuated  works, 
such  as  the  stupendous  aqueducts,  architectural 
decoration  was  usually  ignored,  and  structural 
grandeur  alone  trusted  to  for  beauty.  Still, 
however,  enough  was  done  to  convince  us  that 
these  great  builders  were  on  the  high  road  to 
a noble  solution  of  the  problem,  and  were  only, 
by  external  accidents,  stopped  short  of  its 
attainment. 

I am  not  about  to  indulge  in  abstract 
imaginings  as  to  what  an  arcuated  style  of 
architecture  might  be  if  originated  without  the 
aid  of  previous  associations  or  traditions  ; but  I 
would  ask  you  to  follow  out,  with  some  reference 
to  the  previous  Classic  styles,  and  aided  by  our 
knowledge  of  subsequent  developments,  the 
rationale  of  snch  a style  as  that  whose  leading 
conditions  I have  stated. 

We  mast  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  of 
the  style. 

Firstly,  then,  let  us  take  a mere  opening  in  a 
wall,  whether  intended  for  a window  or  for  any 
other  use.  As  in  the  trabeated  system,  apart 
from  architecture,  snch  an  opening  would  be 


an  added  impost, — became  traditional,  and  W8 
find  the  imitations  of  it  down  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  our  arches  to  be 
of  moderate  depth  from  extrados,  or  outer 
line,  to  intrados,  or  inner  line,  and  our  walls, 
perhaps,  of  moderate  thickness.  Let  ns,  how- 
ever, assume  it  to  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  arch,  and  that  the  materials 
at  hand  are  not  of  large  size.  In  some  of 
the  Byzantine  remains  in  central  Syria,  where 
the  stone  is  of  great  size,  we  find  that  they  have 
architecturalised  by  mouldings  and  enriohments 
only  just  80  much  of  the  arch-stones  as  was 
needful  for  beauty,  and  left  the  rest  to  go  as 
mere  wall-face  ; and  where  such  large  stones  are 
not  made  use  of,  it  is  common  eaough  to  build 
the  arch  iu  two  rims,  and  only  to  deal  architec- 
turally with  the  lower  one,  or  perhaps  to  leave 
both  plain. 

Now,  the  first  may  be  unobjectionable  where 
the  wall  is  of  moderate  thickness  and  the  load 
great,  and  the  second  is  well  suited  to  large  and 
massive  engineering  works;  but  for  ordinary 
architecture,  it  is  apt  to  give  too  bulky  and 
oumbrona  an  effect.  This  naturally  suggests  the 
idea — while  allowing  the  upper  range  of  arch- 
stones  to  occupy  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall — 
of  reducing  the  lower  range  to  a smaller  width, 
thus  breaking  the  ai'cb  section  into  resalient 
angles,  and  thereby  both  lightening  its  efieot  and 
rendering  the  piers  or  jambs  which  support  it 
lighter  and  less  obstructive  to  the  view. 

Simple  as  this  step  may  appear,  it  is  one  whose 
importance  can  scarcely  be  over-stated  ; for  it  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  entire  system  of 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  arch-moulding ; it  is 
the  origin  of  the  clustered  columns,  and  the 
deeply -recessed  and  richly-decorated  doorways 
whioh  mark  those  styles ; and  to  it  we  owe  in 
great  measure  even  the  traceried  windows  whioh 
are  snch  leading  characteristics  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. For,  as  regards  arches,  we  had  before 
but  one  angle  to  mould,  whereas  we  may  now 
have  as  many  as  the  thickness  of  our  walls  will 
permit,  thus  generating  at  once  the  great 


covered  by  a single  block  of  stone,  so  in  an  ; lledimval  system  of  receding  orders,  whether  of 
arched  system  would  it  be  bridged  over  by  an : arches  or  their  jambs;  and  you  will  presently 
arch;  and,  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  a con- , see  that  this  gives  us  also  our  clustered  columns, 
tinuoQS  series  of  openings  were  required,  equiva-  which  are,  in  fact,  the  mere  decoration  of  the 
lent  to  a colonnade,  the  same  simple  idea  would  be  receding  orders  of  the  piers, 
repeated, — iu  the  one  system  horizontal  stones  Let  ns,  however,  take  another  step  ; and, 
lying  upon  upright  ones  (as  at  Stone  House)  or  , instead  of  substituting  a column  ^ for  the  group 
upon  piers,  and  in  the  other  the  openings  being  of  aroh-ordors,  let  ns  substitute  either  a smaller 

covered  by  a series  of  arches;  the  colonnade  being  : column  for  each  of  the  four  orders,  thus  sup- 

the  ultimate  result  in  the  one  case,  the  arcadelu  porting  the  arches  by  a group  of  four  columns; 
the  other.  j these  be  united  into  one  complex 

To  architeoturalise  the  arched  opening,  or  the  ’ pillar  formed  of  portions  of  four  columns ; or, 
continuous  arcade,  the  simplest  expedients  seem  : thirdly,  let  us  place  a colonnette  under  each  order, 
to  be  the  insertion  between  the  pier  and  the  arch  ! grouping  them  either  in  the  solid  or  as  detached 
of  an  impost  moulding  to  mark  the  springing  I shafts,  round  a central  square  pier.  In  any  of 
line ; and,  in  the  arch,  either  to  individualise  the  | these  methods  we  at  once  obtain  the  clustered 
arch-stones  by  chamfering  their  edges,  as  the  j column. 

Romans  often  did,  or  to  relieve  their  plain  sur- ' To  the  jambs  wo  may  apply  the  same  process, 
face  by  moulding,  the  latter  being  best  suited  i either  substituting  a colonnette  for  the  inner 
where  the  stones  made  nse  of  are  of  only  order,  and  pilasters  for  the  outer  ones,  or  vice 
moderate  size.  The  mouldings  of  the  arch  may,  versd,  or  substituting  colonnettes  or  pilasters  for 
however,  be  continued  down  the  jambs  without  all.  I do  not  know  how  early  this  system  of 
an  impost,  and  in  either  case  a projecting  rim  or  using  colonnettes  to  do  merely  decorative  doty 
hood-mould  may  bo  introduced  over  the  main  was  introduced.  We  have  a specimen  of  it  in 
arch  to  emphasize  the  line  which  separates  the  j the  remains  of  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
arch  from  the  superincumbent  wall.  j Biscop,  at  Monk  Wearmouth,  in  the  seventh  cen- 

These  simple  changes  bring  onr  plain  arched  ; tury,  where,  as  I have  stated  in  a previous  lecture 
opening  into  something  like  an  architectural  1 two  baluster  shafis  are  placed  in  either  jamb  of 
feature;  and,  if  we  apply  them  to  a continuous  a doorway  to  support  the  impost.^  To  go  to  the 


arcade,  the  architecturalising  process  becomes 
yet  more  apparent,  and  it  may  readily  be  carried 
a step  farther  by  adding  pilaster  capitals  to  the 
piers.  Another  and  yet  more  important  step, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  really  the  basis  of  a very 
marked  feature  in  our  arch  styles,  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  columns  for  the  piers  of  an  arcade  ; whioh 
columns,  having  square  abaci,  are  really  as  well 
fitted  to  support  the  arch  as  the  square  pier 
itself,  and  at  once  give  a highly  decorative 
character  to  our  arcade ; and  the  more  so  if  the 
jambs  are  converted  into  pilasters. 

The  abaci,  however,  of  such  bearing-shafts 
onght  to  be  very  different  from  the  delicate  finish 
of  the  Corinthian  capital ; for  the  arch  is  not 
the  same  inert  load  which  the  columns  in  a 
trabeated  style  are  destined  to  carry.  It  exerts 
diagonal  as  well  as  mere  vertical  pressure,  and 
so  demands  a firmer  base.  This  led  the  archi- 
tects of  the  early  arched  styles,  while  adopting 
the  Corinthian  capital,  and  perhaps  reusing  those 
of  older  buildings,  to  add  to  it  a strong  flat 
stone  as  an  impost  upon  whioh  they  could  safely 


far  East,  we  find  the  system  in  use  in  the 
Mosque  of  Touloun,  at  Cairo,  built,  I believe,  in 
the  ninth  century.  In  one  of  the  doorways  of 
the  cathedral  at  Mayence,  built  about_the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  columns  and  pilasters,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  crowned  by  a thick 
impost  moulding,  are  alternately  employed  to 
carry  the  four  receding  orders  of  the  arch.  The 
whole  has  semi-Classic  details.  In  the  western 
portals  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice  (close  upon  the 
same  period),  we  find  a profusion  of  detached 
columns  similarly  used.  They  are  of  marble  and 
other  rich  materials,  and  were  probably  brought 
to  Venice  from  ancient  buildings  in  the  East. 

It  may  be  that  the  possession  of  such  antique 
relics,  and  the  long-established  practice  of  re- 
using them,  may  have  suggested  the  use  of  small 
columns  for  such  purposes  ; indeed,  it  is  curious 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Mosque  of  Touloun,  just 
alluded  to,  as  a very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
colonnettes,  there  is  a tradition  that  the  archi- 
tect, who  was  a Christian,  was  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  use  the  columns  torn  from  desecrated 


give  the  Bpringers  of  their  at-ohOB  a basis  larger  churches,  whioh  hod  been  a condition  prescribed 
in  diameter  than  the  sustaining  column.  This  | to  him,  and  only  consented  to  proceed  with  the 
form  _that  is  to  say,  the  Corinthian  capital  with  1 work  on  the  withdrawal  of  this  order.  Whether 
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cr  not  this  custom  originated  the  feature  under 
( onaideration,  I think  that  it  is  one  which  belonga 
I ssentially  to  a dmuatire  style,  and  would 
hardly  have  come  into  existence  in  a style  of 
architecture  not  aided  by  traditions  of  the  past. 
The  Romans  themselves,  as  is  proved  by  their 
mural  paintings,  seem  to  have  indulged  in  the 
use  of  their  columns  (possibly  of  metal),  for 
buildings  not  demanding  massive  dignity ; and 
it  is  just  possible  that  in  their  domestic  archi- 
tecture, some  suggestions  of  this  use  of  snch 
pil'ars  might  have  existed  ; and  certainly  among 
llediscval  works,  in  none  are  they  more  charm- 
ingly  introduced  than  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  at  Rome,  whose  details  are  much 
more  Classic  than  Gothic.* 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

We  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  works  exhi- 
bited  by  the  local  artists  this  year  can  be  con- 
sidered as  displaying  super-excellent  qnalibies, 
yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  is 
a levelling-up  process  going  on,  and  that 
there  are  fewer  works  that  can  be  classed  as 
beneath  mediocrity.  The  average  of  excellence, 
therefore,  is  greater,  and  moro  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  department  of  landscape  paint- 
ing; and  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
constituted  that  there  is  a certain  connexion 
between  our  external  surroundings  and  oar 
inward  thoughts,  we  may  reasonably  look  to 
Scotland  for  a sobool  of  landscape  painters  dis- 
playing characteristics  of  its  own  ; and  as  it  may 
now  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Northern  artists 
have  achieved  a marked  degree  of  success  in 
this  department,  it  will  meet  with  onr  first 
attention. 

The  landscapes  of  Sir  George  Harvey  have  a 
distinct  individuality.  He  does  not  aim  at 
striking  effects,  nor  does  he  elaborate  detail,  nor 
allow  any  one  part  of  the  subject  to  predominate 
in  a manner  to  destroy  the  general  effect  songht 
for.  He  depicts  the  cool,  breezy  upland  moor  or 
the  peaceful  pastoral  valley,  when  Nature  is  in 
one  of  her  calm,  self-sustained  moods  ; and,  when 
seen  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  the  scene  is 
full  of  air,  and  recedes  far  away  into  the  distance 
in  which  each  object  is  distinctly  defined.  No. 
45G,  “A  Mountain  Tarn” — the  only  landscape 
ho  exhibits, — is  a characteristic  example. 

A many-sided  man  is  Mr.  Sam  Bough.  He 
shows  us  nature  in  every  phase.  He  is 
equally  at  home  on  sea  or  land ; amongst  the 
mountains  or  on  the  plain.  No.  386,  ■'  On  the 
Solway,  is  one  of  the  best  paintings  he  has  ever 
produced.  The  scene  must  be  familiar  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have,  in  their  journeys  to 
Scotland,  gone  by  way  of  Carlisle.  At  low  tide 
the  river  is  seen  as  a broad,  shallow  sheet  of 
water,  bordered  by  flat  expanses  of  sand,  with 
tufts  of  green  on  their  margin.  Mr.  Bough  has 
introduced  a herd  of  oattlo  being  driven  through 
the  water,  whilst  another  drove  is  seen  coming 
up  in  the  distance;  sea-fowl 'are  disporting  and 
feeding  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  the 
eye  is  lost  in  the  far  distance  of  the  ocean.  In 
No.  416,  " Skye,”  we  have  the  landscape  of  that 
island  as  we  know  it,  and  as  no  other  painter, 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  presented  it  to  us. 
It  is  a land  of  rain,  with  a “ brief,  bright 
summer,”  according  to  Alexander  Smith ; bat 
its  brightness,  in  onr  experience,  is  very  evan- 
escent indeed  : the  thin  film  of  mist  envelopin'^ 
the  hill-sides,  as  shown  in  the  picture  before  us, 
would  not  prevent  a Skyeman  from  calling  it 
very  fine  weather. 

Mr.  James  Cassie’s  pictures  are  always  pleasing, 
and  his  work  is  thorough,  but  nob  overdone.  He 
luxuriates  in  calm  sunshine,  ” when  nature 
seems  asleep  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  look  “ the 
god  of  day  in  the  face,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
‘‘  Early  Morning  on  the  Tay  ” (339). 

Mr.  John  Smart  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken  ; for  the  last  few  years  ho 
has  been  going  on  improving  in  the  grasp  and 
mastery  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  sets  himself. 
No.  473,  “ Head  of  Glen  Cloy,  Arrau,”  has  many 
of  the  same  qualities  as  the  works  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  No.  869,  “ Beallaoh-na-Spreidh — 
Pass  of  the  Cattle,’\woald  have  attracted  greater 
attention  were  it  not  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
fine  cattle-pieco  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham  (which 
hangs  in  another  room) — the  same  that  was  so 
much  admired  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter  is  another  young  artist  of 
promise.  No.  718,  "Fern  Gatherers  returning 
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Home,”  is  a striking  picture,  the  effectiveness  of 
which  is  produced  in  a very  simple  manner  by 
the  contrast  of  three  horizontal  bars  of  colour; 
the  principal  figure,  however — that  of  a girl — is 
feeble  and  doll-like.  Not  so  striking,  but  better 
as  a whole,  is  No.  832,  ” Mending  the  Nets,” 
in  which  a broad  daylight  effect  is  happily 
rendered. 

Mr.  Joseph  Farqnharsonhas  chosen  abackneyed 
subject  for  his  principal  picture  (d-Ol),  ” Even- 
— a pine  wood,  with  a road  running  through 
it,  and  a rich  sunset  filling  up  the  vista  : it  is, 
however,  well  rendered,  and  we  look  to  him  for 


sf’mething  much  better  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Walter  Pation  gives  us  sunset  effects  year 
by  year.  They  are  pretty  and  popular,  especially 
with  ladies  : it  is  their  very  pretbiness,  however, 
that  we  object  to  ; but  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them.  Purple  is  his  favouiite  tint,  and  this 
prevails  in  No.  731,  King’s  Cross  Point,  Arran.” 
In  No.  500,  “ Falls  of  Glen  Ashdale,  Arrau,”  a 
fine  subject  is  spoilt  by  a sickly  straw-colour 
being  given  to  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass. 

We  should  have  noticed  sooner  the  exhibits  of 
Mr.  M’Wbirter,  No.  592,  “Harvest  by  the  Sea,” 
No.  723,  “ Moor  of  Bannock,”  and  No.  735,  which 
all  display  that  careful,  effective  raanipnlation 
and  mastery  of  materials  which  have  gained  for 
him  a high  position. 

There  are  several  young  men  doing  their 
endeavour  to  produce  good  landscapes,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  given  them  a word  of  en- 
i oouragement,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  wo 
must  now  pass  on  to  the  figure-subjects,  taking 
no  notice  of  those  which  have  already  been 
exhibited  elsewhere. 

Sir  Noel  Paton  (limner  to  Queen  Mab  as  well 
as  to  Queen  Victoria)  gives  us  one  of  those 
subjects  which  he  has  made  a speciality,  and 
in  which  he  has  no  rival.  No.  574,  “ Caliban,” 
shows  us  the  monster  listening  “to  sounds  and 
sweet  airs”  produced  by  aiirial  figures  which 
float  around  him.  The  contrast  between  the 
heavy,  animal  matter  of  Caliban,  and  the 
airy,  intangible,  setni-trausparenoy  of  Ariel 
and  the  accompanying  phantoms,  is  finely  ren- 
dered, and  the  scenery  of  the  enchanted  island 
is  a beantifully  snggestive  piece  of  landscape, 
seeming  as  if  it  would  dissolve  into  air  like  a 
dream.  No.  728,  “ The  Village  Connoisseurs,” 
of  Mr.  MacTaggart,  is  a large  and  happy  group 
of  children  following  a vendor  of  plaster  casts. 
The  juveniles  are  beantifully  painted  and  natural, 
if  we  except  their  eyes,  which  are  rather  too 
bright,  and  startle  oue  at  first  sight  by  their 
gem-like  effect, — an  effect  which  is  heightened 
by  the  subordination  of  the  accessories.  It  is, 
withal,  a fine  picture,  and  would  be  finer  still 
were  a few  weeks’  more  labour  bestowed  npon  it. 
No.  394,  by  G.  Paul  Chalmers,  is  a life-size  study 
of  an  old  woman  reading  the  Bible,  and  is 
remarkable  both  for  vigour  of  handling  and 
delicacy  of  colour.  The  old  lady  is  a type  of  a 
class  once  common  in  Scotland,  but  now  fast 
disappearing.  She  is  evidently  a firm  believer 
in  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the  Book.  ' 
No.  505,  “ A Love  Song,”  being  a Spanish  lady  ! 
with  her  [gnitar,  is  brilliant,  rich,  and  warm  in  [ 
eftect.  Were  Mr.  Chalmers  to  concentrate  his  ' 
energies  upon  a large  and  important  painting,  ! 
and  prove  as  successful  in  composition  as  he  has  ' 
done  in  manipulation,  colour,  and  character,  he  ' 
would  place  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of' 
this  Academy.  No.  408,  “ Prince  Charlie’s 
Parliament,"  is  not  on.e  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  hap- ' 
piest  efforts.  “The  young  cavalier”  is  a gre.at 
favourite  of  his,  but  we  have  never  before  seen  | 
him  80  anjast  to  his  hero;  neither  is  the  colour  ' 
good : the  treakly  opaqueness  of  the  walls  of 
the  hut  in  which  the  council  of  war  is  held,  is 
especially  harsh.  No.  474,  “Maternal  Care,”' 
and  629,  “ Play,”  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  display 
his  usual  delicate  sense  of  colour  and  unaffected 
manner.  The  expression  of  the  mother  in  the 
former  and  the  merry  gambols  of  the  children 
and  kitten  in  the  latter  show  that  be  can  be  both 
pathetic  and  merry  in  the  proper  place  and 
cironmstancea. 

No.  901,  “ After  Marston  Moor,”  by  W.  E.  Lock- 
hart, shows  na  a cavalier  bidding  a lingering 
farewell  to  his  wife  and  child  ere  he  goes  into 
exile.  The  male  figure  is  well  placed  on  the  can- 
vas, and  is  trnthfnl  in  expression;  and  so,  too, is 
the  sturdy  babe  whom-he  caresses,  but  the  grief 
of  the  lady  is  only  surface  deep.  There  is  con- 
aiderable  quaintness  in  the  scene  from  Long- 
fellow’s “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  (667). 
No.  511,  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  represents 
Queen  Mary  led  captive  to  Edinburgh,  afeer  the 
Battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  when  she  was  subjected 
to  the  reviling  of  the  populace,  on  aocount  of 
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her  supposed  complicity  with  the  assassination 
of  Darnley.  The  queen  is  dignified,  tearless, 
and  dauntless ; one  would  fain  hope  she  were 
guiltless.  The  picturesque  timber  fa(jade  of  the 
High-street  forms  an  admirable  setting  for  the 
figures,  but  the  subordinate  groups  want  com- 
pleteness. No.  G-14,  " Travellers’  Tales,”  by  W. 
Douglas,  is  painted  with  that  minuteness  of  de- 
tail and  carefulness  of  finish  usual  in  the  works 
of  this  artist;  in  this  picture  the  figures  of  the 
two  men  have  met  with  more  attention  than  he 
generally  gives  to  them ; bat  still  the  wine- 
flagons,  Ac.,  are  what  most  attract  the  notice  of 
the  spectator.  In  No.  538,  “The  Laird’s  Pew,” 
Mr.  Peter  Graham  introduces  us  to  a precise  old 
squire  of  the  time  of  the  Georges,  who  is  bent 
upon  being  deoorona  and  setting  a good  example 
to  the  parish,  but  there  is  little  true  devotion  in 
him  ; his  daughter,  again,  is  desirous  of  display- 
ing her  charms  and  fine  attire  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

No.  304,  “ Roba  de  Roma,”  is  the  fruit  of  Mr. 
Keeley  HalswelTs  recent  visit  to  the  Eternal 
City.  Two  remarkably  fat,  jolly-looking  priests 
are  intent  in  the  examination  of  certain  eccle- 
siastical cariosities,  which  a Jewish  vendor  is 
pressing  upou  their  notice,  whilst  a younger 
priest  is  more  attracted  by  the  pretty  face  of  a 
peasant  girl,  who  is  taking  her  goods  to  market. 
It  is  a work  displaying  great  vigour  of  execution 
and  discrimination  of  charaoter.  Mr.  George 
Hay  is  fond  of  Medimval  subjects,  which  he 
renders  in  a quaint  and  suitable  fashion.  No.  361, 
“The  Sorivener’s  Booth”  is  a characteristic 
example  ; and  in  No.  628,  “ La  Bonne  Bouche,” 
we  have  a subject  of  later  times  set  before  ue 
with  equal  facility.  No.  443,  “ A Quiet  Pipe,” 
aud  No.  710,  “ Alone  in  his  Study,”  by  E.  P. 
Boll,  are  cabinet  pictures,  crisp  in  execution  and 
subdued  and  harmonious  in  colour. 

The  architectural  drawings  will  meet  with  due 
attention  in  a future  notice. 


ART- WORKMANSHIP  : SOCIETY  OP  ARTS- 

We  must  add  to  the  list  of  creditable  speci- 
mens under  Division  II.  (application  of  ordinary 
iudnstry,  to  prescribed  art  processes)  mentioned 
in  onr  last,*  the  champagne  glasses  (118 — 120), 
made  by  Joseph  Leicester,  in  which  difficnltieF, 
including  the  introduction  of  filigrani,  are  well 
overcome,  and  a very  successful  result  is  pro- 
duced. Some  glasses  with  filigrani,  sent  by 
T.  C.  E.  Barnes  (45 — 49),  are  also  meritorious, 
but  are  unnecessarily  thick  aud  heavy.  Some  of 
the  book-covers  by  Charles  Ffiiader  are  taste- 
fully executed.  The  only  set  of  fire-irons  exhibited 
(55)  are  woefully  ugly  and  spikefully  nnsnitable. 
For  the  prize  offered  for  an  envelope-case,  en- 
riched with  carving  in  low  relief  and  marqueterie, 
two  competitors  appear.  The  case  sent  by 
Edward  T.  Grove  is  a very  charming  work. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  Division,  articles  sent 
in  addition  to  those  of  prescribed  designs  and 
processes,  we  find  an  excellent  mask,  repoussd 
in  copper,  of  one  of  the  Laocoon  group  (61),  by 
G.  Deere;  “Solitude,”  embossed  in  copper,  by 
J.  C.  Day  (70)  ; and  a circular  ornament  very 
cleverly  pierced  in  metal  (74),  by  A.  Millward- 
The  purpose  to  which  the  latter  can  be  applied 
is  not  very  obvious,  bat  the  regularity  of  the- 
forms  and  the  precision  of  the  cutting  are 
praiseworthy.  Under  the  head  of  wood- 
carving  there  are  figures  of  Moses  and 
Elias  formed  with  inlays  of  various  woods : 
they  are  somewhat  hard  and  gauche, — . 
Elias  especially,  bat  should  not  be  passed  byl 
Such  work  might  be  found  useful  in  mura, 
decoration.  84,  oak  bracket  by  R.  A.  Brangan, 
and  85,  panel  in  birch  wood,  by  W.  Matthewsr 
deserve  mention.  The  works  modelled  in  plasten, 
call  for  little  mention.  101,  North  America . 
Indian,  by  A.  Dafour,  is  spirited  and  vigorons 
and  a wreath  of  flowers,  by  T.  Godfrey  (100), 
has  some  elegance.  Among  the  carvings  in 
marble,  109,  a bracket,  by  S.  Moutrie,  deserves 
mention.  A stone  bracket,  by  T.  E.  Jago,  shows 
good  intentions.  A human  head  is  iutrodneed, 
and  some  inlays.  The  red  colour  of  that  in  the 
top  ornament  gives  a certain  degree  of  vulgarity, 
and  lessens  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
116,  study  in  Tiabury  stone,  “ May,”  J.  R.  Heath, 
is  a remarkable  piece  of  cutting,  though  nob 
defensible  in  principle  : few  would  guess  that 
the  work  was  in  stone.  The  tea  service  (125), 
designed  and  executed  by  Isaac  Wild,  should 
certainly  obtain  for  him  some  recognition;  the 
ornament,  though  not  well  selected,  is  well 
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exeoated,  and  the  gildiog  sboWB  more  than  I expense  ot  the  French  Government.  If  in 
ekill.  The  “ Burning  Heart,”  a porce-  Rome,  he  takes  up  his  abode  at  the  ralace  oi  tne 
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lain  slab,  by  Miss  L.  L.  Hawkins  (131),  is  a 
qnaint  oonceit,  or  “ Emblem,”  bettor  intended 
than  executed.  And  with  mention  of  a porce- 
lain tray,  painted  with  “ David,  tho  Psalmist;  ” 
and  a very  good  cameo  portrait  of  Dr.  Billing, 
executed  from  the  life,  artist  not  named,  we  may 
bring  our  notice  to  a close. 

Beyond  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  North  London  Exhibition  Priz^,  con- 
sisting of  the  interest  of  167J.  7s.  3d.  Consols,  is 
to  be  awarded  for  the  beat  specimen  of  skilful 
workmanship  in  tho  exhibition  of  works  sent  in 
for  prizes.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  go  to  Messrs.  W.  & H.  Robson,  for  their 
wronght-iron  work  for  a balcony,  a decision  in 
which  we  should  fully  accord, 


Medicis,  which  now  belongs  to  France, 

Bub  wherefore  these  Roman  pilgrims  ? What 
comes  of  their  musings  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
France  ? Wo  shall  answer  those  qae_stions  by 
quoting  from  M.  Garnier’a*  book,  ” A Travers 
lea  Arts.”  The  astute  critic,  speaking  of  con- 
temporary French  art,  says  : — “ The  present 
period  is  the  architectural  period  of  truth,  not 
that  of  original  shams.  The  inside  of  a building 
is  what  its  outside  tells  us  it  should  be.  If  we 
look  at  the  ornaments,  which  are  to  an  edifice 
what  expression  is  to  the  human  face,  we  can 
trace  back  their  genealogy  to  Greek  art,  though 
they  often  smack  of  something  which  betrays 
the  individuality  of  a nineteenth-century  man. 
They  are  nob  copies  of  a justly-admired  style, 
but  new  modes  of  rendering  it.  The  Grecian 
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tried  at  Hyde;  Dr.  Bishop’s  plan,  once  in  use  in 
Leeds ; and  tho  Moule’s  earth-closet  system. 
Ho  scarcely  considered  these  as  being  within  the 
scope  of  his  paper,  but  he  believed  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  be  well  worthy  of  grave  considera- 
tion ; for  upon  further  investigation  it  might, 
after  all,  prove  simpler  and  better  not  to  allow 
house  refuse  to  become  sewage  at  all,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  purify  and  utilise  it  when  so 
made.  In  illustration  of  the  simplest  method 
of  purifying  sewage, — namely,  by  deposition, — 
the  lecturer  stated  that  the  sewage  of  Leeds 
would  fill  a reservoir  eight  acres  in  extent  and 
5 ft.  deep  every  day,  so  that  a week’s  storage 
would  require  at  least  sixty  acres  of  land,  or 
a tract  about  the  size  of  Woodhouae  Moor. 

Having  mentioned  the  methods  commonly 
adopted  for  obtaining  a solid  manure  out  of 
sewage,  Mr.  Filliter  proceeded  to  describe  the 


PARIS  STUDIOS  AND  THE 
PRIX  DE  ROME.” 

We  have  mentioned  in  a former  paper  the 
architectural  subjects  taught  at  the  Zurich 
Poly technicum,  and  at  the  Eoole  dea  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris.  How  are  they  taught  ? Such  is  the 
■question  we  shall  try  to  answer,  by  sketching 
the  artistic  life  of  a Parisian  atelier,  and  the 
laurels  that  life  leads  to. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  and  most  Greek  thinkers  were 
of  opinion  that  learning  should  be  the  result  of 
debate,  and  that  a dogma  only  became  a truth 
after  winning  many  victories,  and  never  encoun- 
tering defeat.  Frenchmen  adopt  that  view  with 
respect  to  artistic  education.  They  hold  that 
genius  can  roach  perfection  only  when  helped 
by  experience  and  copious  criticism.  An 
aspiring  artist,  they  think,  should  have  hourly 
intercourse  with  other  artists  bent  on  aiding 
him  in  his  artistic  efforts.  The  Paris  world  of 
«,rt-atudont8  and  the  Paris  ateliers  are  the  upshots 
of  that  belief. 

An  architect’s  atelier  in  Paris  is,  so  to  say,  a 
private  club  of  students  of  architecture.  The 
master  of  the  atelier  is  an  architect  of  fair  stand- 
ing, perhaps  a Grand  Pria;  de  Rome.  The  elect 
of  the  students,  it  is  his  mission  to  direct  and 
counsel  them  in  their  architectural  pursuits,  and 
to  work  them  up  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 
Nothing  oan  exceed  tho  fatherly  anxiety  of  the 
natron  ” (the  master’s  title)  for  his  pupils,  who 
are,  indeed,  his  intellectual  children,  and  the 
trustees  of  his  artistic  past.  A Parisian  atelier 
is  a republic  of  young  artists  ever  anxious  to 
rival  the  bygone  triumphs  of  their  predecessors, 
and  to  break  new  ground.  The  students  are 
grown  men,  but  as  disinterested  as  poets.  They 
•love  ideas  for  their  sakea ; the  artistic  muse  for 
•her  sake  : they  are  not  practical.  For  them  an 
art  is  an  art — not  a trade.  Many  a poor  student 
has  found  poverty  sweet  in  the  fancied  halls  of 
his  imagination.  Many  a poor  student  does  the 
•night-drudgery  of  some  flourishing  Paris  builder, 
in  order  to  have  the  day  to  improve  his  taste 
and  learning  with  his  comrades  of  the  atelier. 

The  teaching  is  mutual ; the  fresh  meu  are 
instructed  by  the  old  stagers  in  exchange  for 
their  handiwork.  Thus,  a fresh  man  gets  prac- 
tice over  the  plans  of  an  older  man,  and  the  boon 
of  his  advice ; while  the  advanced  student  can 
strike  out  the  most  ambitious  designs,  backed  as 
he  is  by  a staff  of  half  a dozen  juniors.  So,  by 
mutual  co-operation,  both  tiros  and  veterans  are 
•equally  benefited. 

The  students  mix  on  terms  of  familiar 
equality.  A constant  exchange  of  opinions  fills 
the  pupils’  minds  with  ready  and  varied  know- 
ledge. As  a consequence  of  this  commonwealth 
life,  the  atelier  has  a commonwealth  spirit. 
“ Unus  pro  ornnibus,  omnes  pro  lino,”  such  is  the 
watchword  to  which  few  students  ever  play 
false.  Aud  yet  the  rivalry  of  Paris  artists  is 
fierce,  though  self-giving.  Every  man  tries  h:8 
utmost  to  win,  but  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  tho 
atelier  to  help  others  on  to  victory. 

Every  atelier  rejoices  in  triumphs  and  me- 
mories of  its  own.  One  artistic  generation  after 
another  is  drafted  into  active  life;  “patron  fol- 
lows patron,”  but  the  old  spirit  is  ever  brooding 
its  old  devices  within  the  old  walla  of  the  atelier. 
Thus,  conservative  and  progressive,  each  atelier 
strives  to  hold  its  own  under  the  banner  of  its 
past.  Hence  the  keen  competition  between 
ateliers  for  the  Grand  Prioi  de  Rome,  the  greatest 
prize  that  France  can  offer  her  artistic  sons. 

And  now  a few  words  about  that  studentship. 
The  man  who  is  proclaimed  Grand  Prix  by  the 
examiners  (see  Builder,  Jan.  22),  may  go  and 
pend  four  years  in  Rome  or  Athens,  at  the 


has  breathed  into  UB  her  vital  spark,  and  ' variona  systems  of  irrigation.  It  was  found,  ho 

harmonised  onr  oonoeptions  i-bnt  the  oonoep-  oontinned,  that  the  sewage  of  abont  100  persona 
tiona  are  onrs,  French  art  ours.  Greece  finda  might  be  utilised  on  an  acre  of  sewage  meadow, 
perfection,  but  Franco  fashions  it  to  her  genius  1 and  that  the  effluent  water  was  tolerably  pure 
and  her  needs,  and,  by  that  expansion'  of  and  free  from  offensive  odour.  Having  spoken 
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Grecian  originality,  claims  an  originality  of  her  | of  this  plan,  as  practised  at  Harrogate,  Croydon, 
own,  none  the  less  meritorious  for  its  Grecian  Warwick,  Edinburgh,  South  Norwood,  Birming- 
lineage.  Our  forefathers  worked  a Renaissance  ham.  Barking,  and  other  places,  he  said  that 
out  of  Roman  art.  We  think  that  modern  ^ suppoaing  Leeds  had  to  irrigate,  he  found  that 
France  is  destined  to  generate  a yet  more  com-  j they  would  have  to  carry  a conduit  past  Knot- 
prehensive  revival,  whioh  will  be  tbefrnlt  of  onr  ! tingley.  where  there  was  almost  any  quantity  of 
minds  rather  than  that  of  onr  traditions.  All  , sandy  land.  If  the  farmers  there  objected  to 
sonnd'  reformers  most  be  sound  historians.  So  use  the  sewage,  we  m'glit  go  ‘o  Thorne  Waste, 
we  see  that  the  men  who  have  done  most  for  where,  on  a traot^  of 


French  art,  have  been  most  learned  in  ancient 
art.  At  Rome  it  was  that  Duban,  Labrouste, 
Duo,  Vaudoyer,  Baltard,  and  others  grasped  the 
past  with  one  hand  and  pointed  to  the  future  with 
the  other.  At  Rome  the  Qrand-Prix  men  gather, 
at  the  hands  of  the  great  masters  of  old, 
materials  for  judicious  innovations.  One  might 
almost  say  that  old  Rome  has  built  modern 
Paris,” 

At  a dinner  given  last  year  by  the  Atelier 
Lebas  to  the  Prix  de  Rome  of  former  years,  the 
bills  of  fare  were  ornarnented  with  the  following 
suggestive  design.  In  the  foreground,  the 
Atelier  Lebas,  and  in  the  distant  background, 
Rome.  That  design  typifies  art-education  in 
France.  It  means  years  of  labour,  and,  in  some 
cases,  years  of  privation,  in  order  to  secure  the 
highest  art-training  the  old  masters  oan  give. 
It  means  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  aud  the 
ideal,  and  a determination  to  prefer  them  to  all 
material  interests.  It  means  the  far-sightedness 
of  a people  who  are  aware  that,  next  to  religion 
and  philosophy,  art  is  the  greatest  oiviiiser  that 
ever  came  from  God  to  man. 

Lawrence  Harvey. 

£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Fans. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

A LECTURE  on  this  question  has  been  delivered 
in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  by  Mr.  Filliter, 
C.E.,  resident  waterworks  engineer  to  the  Leeds 
town  council.  The  attendance  included  the 
mayor  and  several  members  of  the  corporation. 
In  illustration  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Filliter  had  pre- 
pared an  extensive  series  of  diagrams,  and  to 
these  he  made  constant  reference. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said,  a belief 
had  of  late  years  been  gaming  ground  that 
separate  sewers  would  have  to  bo  made  for  rain- 
water and  sewage,  and  in  an  official  report, 
lately  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  Col. 
Ewart,  on  the  drainage  of  Oxford, Eton,  Windsor, 
and  Abingdon,  he  had  recommended  this  course 
to  be  adopted.  This  point  was  likely,  ultimately. 


worthless,  we  might  demonstrate  its  value.  The 
great  drawback  to  this  scheme  was  that  Thorne 
Waste  was  twenty-seven  miles  away,  aud  as  it 
would  involve  a conduit  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length,  it  was  a grave  question.  How  far  irriga- 
tion had  succeeded  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view 
he  could  not  confidently  say.  Its  advocates 
adduced  remarkable  examples  of  heavy  produce 
and  large  receipts,  but  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  were  produced  upon  laud  whioh  had 
cost  much  to  put  into  shape,  and  required  much 
to  keep  it  in  working  order.  Without  in  any  way 
ignoring  the  success  and  apparent  superiority  of 
the  irrigation  system,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
purification  by  deposition  presented  in  some 
oases  actual  advantages,  combined  generally 
with  prospects  hopeful  enough  to  warrant  further 
experiment,  by  the  engineer  and  analytical 
chemist  working  together.  It  was  still  open  to 
grave  question  whether  sewage,  as  we  know  it, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  formed  at  all,  and  this 
view  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  no  single  system 
could  be  held  applicable  to  all  towns  and  all 
localities.  Tho  several  circumstances  of  each 
place,  as  to  situation,  as  to  level,  as  to  tempera- 
tures, as  to  rainfall,  as  to  markets,  and  many 
other  matters,  must  be  duly  weighed  and  care- 
fully regarded  in  devising  any  proper  sewage 
scheme  for  that  place. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith,  F.C.S.,  &o.  (of  Torquay), 
in  a paper  on  “ The  Chemistry  of  Sewage,”  re- 
oently  read  before  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  reviewed  the  question  of  the  profitable 
application  of  sewage  to  the  land.  He  referred 
to  the  immense  national  loss  of  the  present 
wasteful  system,  and  after  declaring  the  inade- 
quacy  of  irrigation,  urged  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  excreta  of  towns,  aud  mixing  them 
with  deodorising  material,  and  points  out  a 
method  by  whioh  this  important  object,  he  thinks, 
may  be  carried  into  effect : — 

“ We  now  come  to  tbe  oonBideration  of  tbe  application 
of  the  excreta  in  a aolid  or  noa-fluid  state  to  the  l*nd, 
popularly  known  as  the  ‘Dry  Earth  System.’  I am  not 
aware  that  a single  objection  can  be  made  to  tbe  principle 
of  direct  application  of  excreta  to  tbe  soil.  As  I have 


to  prove  the  key  to  one  part  of  the  sewage  diffl- 
cnlty.  As,  however,  Leeds  and  its  sister  towns  ^ suitable  absorbing  material.  Dry  earth  is 

were  sewered  on  the  joint  system,  and  as  a l not  aulliciently  absorbent  to  enable  ua  to  apply  it  econo- 
ohaoge  to  the  separate  system  would  be  costly,  mioaliy  on  a largo  scale,  a’tbough 
and  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  readily  made, ! 

Mr.  Filliter  proceeded  to  describe  the  known  i C.'  Stanford,  P.C.S.,  an  able  chemist,  has  sng- 

methoda  of  dealing  with  sewage  as  it  actually  1 gested  that  sea-weed  char  may  be  used  as  an  economical 
exists.  These  he  divided  ioto  two  principal  th.l  while 

pert'eotly  dry  earth  absorbs  45  per  cent,  of  water sea- 
weed char  absorbs  147  per  cent.  : the  former  becoming  a 


groups, — first,  those  wbichiendeavoured  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  means  to  remove  the  oQ’en- 


sive  matter,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  solid 
manure,  which  might  be  classed  together  as 
“ Sewage  Manure  Methods  second,  those  which 
took  the  sewage  direct  to  land,  and  attempted  at 
once  to  purify  the  sewage,  and  abstract  its 
manurial  elements  by  placing  it  in  contact  with 
earth,  which  might  bo  denominated  the  “ Sewage 
Irrigation  Methods.”  There  were  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  refuse  matter,  amongst  whioh 
he  mentioned  the  Eureka  system,  as  formerly 


• Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  Architect  of  the  New  Opera 
House,  Paris. 


MOUUUUC.X  f—  , the  former  becoming  a 

sludgy  mud,  -whilst  the  latter  can  be  easily  remoye.l. 

The  mixture  of  sea-weed  char  and  excreta,  when  re- 
moved and  pUced  under  cover,  soon  dries  without  pro- 
ducing tbe  least  nuisance.  Itcan  be  stored  toe  any  lengt 
of  time,  and  used  again  several  times.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Oommittao  of  the 
British  Association  on  the  Treatment  aud 
Utilisation  of  Sewage,  at  which  there  were  . 
present  Mr.  Grantham,  C.E.  (in  the  chair), 
and  others,  the  honorary  secretary  presented 
the  list  of  subseripiioDS  from  the  various 
towns  contributing  towards  the  expense  of  a 
practical  aud  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 


p' 
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treatment  and  utilisation  of  sewage.  He  reported 
that  lie  had  addressed  the  circular  to  663  corpo- 
rations and  boards  of  health,  and  received  replies 
from  245.  The  subscriptions  amount  to  786J., 
exclusive  of  the  501.  given  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Of  those  towns  and  districts  which 
replied  to  the  circular  and  did  not  contribute, 
25  deferred  their  decision  for  consideration,  and 
23  merely  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation without  any  intimation  as  to  their  inten- 
tions; while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  116, 
refused  on  various  grounds,  some  because  they 
thought  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  generally,  and  some 
because,  though  they  approved  of  the  inquiry, 
they  were  too  poor  to  contribute.  The  committee, 
after  a careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  was 
of  opinion  tnat  the  amount  already  subscribed 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  commencement  of 
the  inquiry,  but  that  unless  a larger  number  of 
places  joined  in  contribatiug,  the  inquiry  would 
not  be  sufficiently  extended. 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SCHOOLS  OF 
ART. 

The  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington  Schools  of  Art  have  been  distributed 
by  the  Prince  pf  Teck.  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  who 
conducted  the  party  into  the  new  lecture 
theatre,  said  that  Earl  de  Grey  had  found  it 
impossible  to  be  present.  The  Art  School  of 
South  Kensington  was  one  of  110  art  schools  in 
the  kingdom,  but  these  were  partly  supported 
by  subscriptions,  while  the  students’  fees  at 
South  Kensington  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
school.  He  regretted  that  the  students  did  not 
make  more  use  of  the  museum,  which  was  an 
advantage  such  as  none  of  the  other  schools 
possessed.  About  150,000  students  now  attended 
these  various  schools,  which  cost  about  II.  per 
student,— a very  small  sum  in  the  aggregate 
when  compared  with  the  commerce  of  this  great 
country. 

The  medals  and  other  prizes  distributed  were 
won  in  the  national  competition  of  1869,  and 
the  works  to  which  they  were  awarded  were 
executed  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
April  of  that  year.  The  medals  and  books  dia- 
tribnted  represented  only  the  highest  grade  of 
distinctions  obtainable  by  students,  male  and 
female,  and  consisted  of  three  gold  medals, 
and  the  _ Princess  of  Wales’s  Scholarship 
of  251.,  six  silver  medals,  12  bronze  medals, 
and  21  Queen’s  prizes  of  books,  all  won  in  the 
national  competition,  besides  29  prizes  of  books, 
and  22  free  studentships,  won  in  the  elementary 
or  local  prize  section.  This  included  the  whole 
of  the  prizes  gained  at  the  great  annual  com- 
petition.  At  the  second  grade  examination  in 
March,  and  which  consisted  of  examination  by 
written  papers  in  geometry  and  perspective,  and 
exercises  in  freehand  and  model  drawing',  120 
students  “ passed,”  36  won  “ prizes,”  and  six 
obtained  “ certificates.”  At  the  third  or  highest 
grade  examination,  13  students  obtained  the 
teacher’s  certificate.  Besides  the  above  regular 
prizes  and  distinctions,  occasional  prizes  have 
been  offered  by  the  Department  and  by  manufao-  i 
turers  during  the  year,  some  for  general  com.  ! 
petition,  and  some  only  for  this  school.  The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plasterers  offered  prizes 
of  25Z.  for  designs  for  a ” Truss,”  and  an  “ over- 
door  ornament,”  limiting,  however,  this  school 
to  one  subject : two  students  obtained  the  prizes 
of^SZ.  83.  and  5Z.  Ss.  respectively.  Messrs.  Cor- 1 
bicre  offered  during  the  year  prizes  of  5Z.  and  * 
lOZ.  for  designs  for  silk  fabrics  and  for  paper- 
hangings  for  manufacture  in  France.  Besides 
the  works  obtaining  these  prizes  others  were 
purchased  to  the  amount  of  18Z.  5s.,  and  most  of 
these  works  have  been  produced  in  Franca  for 
the  French  market.  Since  the  last  distribution 
of  prizes,  16  male  and  G female  students  had  been 
admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
One  student  (W.  E.  Bromley)  from  the  school 
here  bad  this  year  obtained  the  Royal  Academy 
silver  medal  for  the  “figure  from  the  antique.” 
In  the  half-year  ending  February  29,  1864,  the 
number  of  students  was  382 ; the  amount  of 
fees,  878Z.  lls.  For  the  half-year  to  end 
February  28,  1870,  the  number  of  students  is, 
at  the  present  time,  766,  and  the  amount  of 
fees,  1,363Z.  lls.  Of  the  number  of  students, 
470  are  males,  and  296  females : 199  are  free 
students.  Of  the  103  schools  competing,  these 
schools  took  3 gold  medals  out  of  10,  6 silver  out 
of  20,  12  bronze  out  of  51,  and  21  Queen’s  prizes 
out  of  102. 

Mr.  Redgrave  addressed  the  students,  and 
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said  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
school  was  to  elevate  the  general  taste,  and  to 
make,  not  art-students,  so  much  as  students 
nseful  to  manufacturers.  They  ought  to  study 
the  works  which  others  had  done,  not  to  copy 
them,  but  to  stimulate  their  own  invention  and 
to  enable  them  to  conceive  others  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Of  the  prizes  distributed  the  following  were 
the  most  important  in  the  female  school  : — Gold 
medal  and  Princess  of  Wales’s  scholarship  of 
25Z. — Marianne  Mansell,  design  for  porcelain. 
Silver  medals — Edith  Edenborough,  monochrome, 
in  oil  from  antique  j Kate  Greenaway,  head  from 
life,  water  colour.  Mr.  Cole  specially  mentioned 
a bronze  medal  for  a “time  sketch”  by  Edith 
Edenborongh  as  an  example  of  rapid  execution 
only  to  be  gained  by  hard  and  patient  study. 
In  the  ’male  school. — Gold  medals — William 
Walter  Oliver,  drawing  from  antique;  Harry  S. 
Palmer,  group,  water  colour.  Silver  medals — 
Charles  Edward  Black,  bead  from  antique; 
Joseph  Harris,  design  for  lace;  Edward 
Charles  Slocorabe,  design,  hangings  and  jewelry; 
Thomas  W.  Wilson,  design  for  tiles.  A number 
of  bronze  medals  and  of  books  wore  also  given. 
At  the  close  of  the  distribution. 

The  Prince  of  Teck  congratulated  the  success- 
ful students  on  what  were  their  rewards  for  past 
work  and  their  enconragement  for  the  future. 
He  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  study  of  art 
was  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom,  and  he  thought  we  ought  to  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  those  who  facilitated  this  teaching, 
which  was  of  value  not  only  to  the  country  but 
to  the  whole  world.  It  was  also  pleasant  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  designs  of  the  students 
had  been  purchased  by  French  manufacturers. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  that  a convention  had  been 
made  for  the  interchange  of  reprodnetions  with 
foreign  museums.  It  was  impossible  to  visit  the 
museum  of  South  Kensington  without  being 
reminded  of  one  who  had  been  a great  promoter 
of  art  and  science  in  the  country — the  Prince 
Consort.  It  must  be  a satisfaction  to  Mr.  Cole, 
who  had  worked  to  aid  the  prince,  to  know  how 
fully  these  schools  realised  the  prince’s  wishes. 


FARMING  COVENANTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors,  oa  February  2lBt,  Mr.  John 
Oakley,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squarey,  member,  was  read. 

The  principle  which  ought  to  govern  farming 
covenants  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  tenant 
should  have  the  freest  and  most  unrestricted  use 
of  the  lands  and  premises,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  and  yielding  up  of  the  freehold  at 
the  end  of  his  tenancy  in  an  unimpaired  and  un- 
injured condition  ; and  the  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  indicate  the  relaxations  and  modifica- 
tions, in  whatever  direction,  which  appear 
likely  to  conduce  to  increased  production  with- 
out injuriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, aud  to  deal  with  the  separate  questions  of 
rent,  covenants  as  to  cropping,  repairs,  and 
entries  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants. 

We  give  bis  observations  under  the  head  of 
Repairs ; — 

“ Repairs  are  a large  and  important  feature 
in  farm  agreements,  and  probably  lead  to  more 
questions,  troublesome  of  solution,  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  than  any  other  condition  of 
tenure.  The  ordinary  arrangements  are, — 

Ist.  Where  all  repairs  are  borne  by  the  land- 
lord. 

2Dd.  Where  all  are  borne  by  the  tenant. 

3rd.  Where  the  landlord  provides  the  ma- 
terials and  the  tenant  pays  the  labour. 

4th.  Where  the  landlord  finds  the  materials 
and  shares  with  the  tenant  the  coat  of  labour. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  varied  conditions  pro- 
portionably  affect  the  rent  which  is  payable,  and 
theoretically  it  would  seem  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance  by  whom  the  necessary  reparation  is 
made  ; practically,  however,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Lefc  to  themselves,  and  withont  any  liability  to 
made  good  the  wear  and  tear  which  inevitably 
happens  to  farm  buildings,  the  tenant  is  too 
frequently  careless  of  the  cost  of  these  repairs, 
and  permits  waste  and  injury  to  his  premises, 
which,  had  he  an  interest  in  their  economical 
maintenance,  wonld  never  arise.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  where  the  entire  onus  of  repair  is  thrown 
on  the  tenant,  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  evade, 
as  far  as  possible,  his  liability  ; hence  things  go 
undone,  which,  trifling  in  themselves  at  the  out- 
set, by  the  end  of  a long  ocenpation,  assume 
very  serious  proportions.  Arbitrations  or  legal 
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proceedings  are  frequently  necessary  for  their 
settlement,  and  it  is  exceptional  if,  in  such 
cases,  the  tenant  is  not  relieved  of  a portion  of 
the  liability  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  should 
properly  fall  upon  him.  For  myself,  I am  in- 
clined to  the  belief,  that  the  fourth  adjustment 
of  the  liability,  i.e,,  the  division  of  the  cost  of 
labour  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  most  fairly 
meets  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  tenant’s  proportion  of  expenditure  ia 
limited  to  an  amount  which  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  maintenance, 
in  proper  condition,  of  his  premises  ; and  to 
avoid  the  large  liability  which  is  certain  to  re- 
sult from  neglect  of  prompt  repairs,  he  will 
certainly  be  continually  pressing  on  his  land- 
lord or  agent  the  necessity  for  keeping  things  in 
good  order. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  exceptions  to  the  materials 
to  be  provided  by  the  landlord,  straw  for  thatch- 
ing, and  glass  and  leadwork;  further,  the  tenant 
should  be  bound  to  do  the  carriage  of  materials 
for  repairs  within  reasonable  distance.  As  with 
land,  so  with  buildings,  dilapidations  at  the  ter- 
mination  of  a tenancy  should  be  more  strictly 
enforced  than  ia  now  the  nsual  custom;  bat  it 
is  clear  that  the  tenant  should  be  ouly  liable 
for  a legitimate  and  necessary  reparation,  and  not 
for  restoration  or  reinstatement.” 

A discussion,  in  which  several  members  took 
part,  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  was 
adjourned  to  Monday,  March  7th. 


LORD  BACON  AND  THE  ENCLOSURE  OP 
COMMONS. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  scrap  from 
the  pen  of  the  “ wisest  of  mankind”  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  interest.  Francis  Bacon 
desired  to  acknowledge  bis  obligation  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex ; but  also  desired  to  decline  being 
mixed  up  with  any  folly  or  extravagance  in  which 
that  headstrong  young  nobleman  might  desire  to 
involve  him ; and  concludes  a letter  to  him 
thus: — “For  your  lordship  I do  thick  myself 
more  beholding  to  yon  than  to  any  man.  And  I 
say  I reckon  myself  as  a comwou.  . . . And 

as  much  as  is  lawful  to  be  enclosed  of  a com- 
mon, so  much  yonr  lordship  shall  be  sure  to 
have.” 

This  is  an  extract  from  “ Speddiog’s  Letters 
and  Life  of  Lord  Bacon.”*  The  author  infers 
the  following  paraphrase  : — “ Yon  can  have  for 
your  own  share  only  ‘ so  much  as  is  lawful  to  be 
enclosed;’  that  is,  I can  only  offer  you  such 
services  as  can  be  lawfully  rendered  by  one 
whose  chief  service  is  due  to  the  State.” 

G.  M. 


THE  LABORATORY,  ETON  COLLEGE. 

This  is  a building  necessitated  by  the  increased 
importance  wisely  given  to  science  at  Eton  since 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hornby  to  the  bead- 
mastership  of  the  school. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying ground  plan  ; besides  which,  there  ia  a 
heating-vault  arranged  under  the  end  of  the 
lectnre-room  gallery,  vaulted  over  with  brick, 
and  two  additional  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  for 
purposes  in  connexion  with  the  laboratory,  which 
arc  approached  by  the  passage  staircase,  and  by 
a door  at  the  gallery  end  of  the  lecture-rooni 
opening  on  to  the  staircase  landing. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  local  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  ; the  roofs  are 
covered  with  brindle-coloured  Staffordshire  tiles, 
those  of  the  laboratory  and  lecture-room  being 
open-timbered.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  arrangement  and  general  detail  of  the 
fittings,  in  order  to  make  them  as  suitable  and 
convenient  as  possible  for  their  intended  pur- 
poses ; and  in  the  matter  considerable  thought 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Madan,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  and  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment at  the  school. 

The  building  is  heated  by  a boiler  apparatus 
in  the  vault,  and  hot-water  pipes  in  connexion 
therewith  running  throughout  the  bnilding ; the 
ventilation  of  both  laboratory  and  lectnre-room 
has  been  well  provided  for ; and  provision  is  also 
made  by  means  of  pipes  acted  upon  by  gas  jets 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  off 
the  gases  occasioned  by  the  chemicals. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  of 
Oxford ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Fassnidge 
& Son,  of  Uxbridge,  who  are  also  supplying  the 
heating  apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  fittings,  will  be  about  2,OOOZ. 


* Vol.  j.,  p.  373. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  HAYWOOD, 
Engineer  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 


THE  LABORATORY,  ETON  COLLEGE. 
Plan. 


THE  LABORATORY,  ETON  COLLEGE.-  --Mit.  W.  Wilktxson,  Architect. 
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THE  HEALTH  STATISTICS  OP 
LIVERPOOL. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local  health  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Trench,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
presented  hia  annual  report,  which  set  forth  that 
daring  the  52  weeks  of  the  year  1869,  termi- 
nating on  the  lat  January,  1870,  the  returns  of 
the  local  registrars  recorded  18,668  births  and 
14,741  deaths  within  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 
Of  the  births  9,467  were  males  and  9,200 
females,  making  the  total  birth-rate  for  the 
borough  equal  to  36'0  per  thousand.  Of  the 
14,744  deaths,  7,588  were  males  and  7,156 
females.  The  deaih-rate  of  the  borough  was 
equal  to  28’9  per  thousand,  or  3 per  thousand 
loss  than  the  average  rate  which  bad  prevailed 
during  the  previons  ton  years.  The  death-rate 
of  the  parish  was  equal  to  31‘6,  and  that  of  the 
ont-townahip8  to  25’8  per  thousand  of  the  esti- 
mated population.  There  were  at  the  last 
census,  in  1861,  60,760  children  under  five  years 
of  age  within  the  borough  of  Liverpool;  the 
number  might  now  be  estimated  at  69,672  ; and 
therefore  their  mortality  in  1869  was  equal  to 
10  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole ; 4,461  infants,  or 
every  fourth  child  boru  within  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  died  before  attaining  the  age  of  twelve 
months.  Zymotic  diseases  occasioned  4,238 
deaths  during  1869,  and  this  accounted  for  28  ~ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  within  the 
borough.  This  was  nearly  1 per  cent,  less  than 
the  proportional  rate  of  zymotic  deaths  to  deaths 
from  all  causes  during  the  preceding  decennial 
period.  Typhus  and  remittent  fever  accounted 
for  783  deaths,  or  542  in  the  parish  and  241  in 
the  out-townships — a rate  equal  to  15  per 
thousand  per  annum  of  the  estimated  population. 
Under  the  head  of  " sanitary  work  ” reference 
is  made  to  the  conversion  of  privies  into  water- 
closets.  It  appears  that  to  the  end  of  1868 
there  were  13,391  privies  so  converted,  and, 
during  1869,  1,857  ; so  that  the  work  was  nearly 
done.  As  to  registered  lodging-houses,  the 
number  in  the  borough  at  the  end  of  1869  was 
1,149.  In  addition  to  over-crowding — for  which 
549  persons  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
and  fined  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  lOs.  and 
costs — the  offence  of  permitting  adult  males  and 
females  not  married  to  occupy  the  same  room 
came  under  notice,  and  was  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  inspector.  There  were  365  rooms  found 
to  be  thus  occupied  by  649  males  and  691 
females  ; and  there  were  also  in  these  rooms  139 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
years.  The  medical  officer  expresses  an  opinion 
that  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  however 
beneficent  in  intention,  is  not  only  imprac- 
ticable in  its  machinery,  but  inequitable  in  its 
effects. 


Willsmer,  and  have  not  the  remotest  desire  to 
do  him  any  injury.  We  are  quite  willing  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  that  be  wonld  have  been 
found  if  he  had  been  properly  looked  for. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Msssks.  Ebbs  & Sow,  builders,  of  9,  Northwicke- 
terrace,  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Peebles,  district  aurveyor  of  North  8t.  Maryle. 
bone,  to  show  caase  why  they  refused  to  pay  the  sum  of 
4f.  16a.,  the  fee  for  survejinK  an  alteration  to  the  external 
wall  at  the  nave  end  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
at  Marlboro’ -place.  Abbey-road,  executed  after  the  church 
had  been  roofed  in. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Turner,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
district  aurveyorj  Mr.  Ebbs  appeared  in  person. 

The  facta  of  the  case,  as  proved  by  the  evidence,  are  as 
follow 

The  notice  for  the  erection  of  the  church  was  given  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1809,  and  about  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  October  the  roof  was  slated  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a space  of  about  6 ft.  at  the  tower  end,  which  was 
left  unslated  for  the  passage  of  the  scafl'oiding  for  the 
tower,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  wall  in  question 
was  originally  intended  to  be,  and  was  built  up  as,  a blank 
wall,  some  time  before  the  roof  was  covered  in.  After  the 
roof  was  covered  in,  four  windows  were  cutaway  for  in  the 
blank  wall  in  order  to  improve  the  elFeot  of  the  church. 
The  windows  consisted  of  three  single-light  openings,  anr- 
monnted  by  a large  wheel  or  rose  window. 

Mr.  'Turner  contended  that  the  roof  having  been  covered 
in  previously  to'the  commencement  of  the  alteration,  and 
the  alteration  affecting  the  construction  of  an  external 
wall,  the  S;>ecial  Kules  of  the  13th  section  of  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  and  the  district  surveyor  was  entitled  to 
the  further  fee  provided  by  the  first  part  of  the  2Qd 
Bchednie  to  the  Act.  With  reference  to  the  part  which 
remained  unslated,  he  contended  that  this  portion  of  the 
roof  was  immaterial ; that  the  roof,  as  a whole,  had  been 
covered  in  within  the  meaning  of  the  9th  section  of  the  Act, 
and  that  the  small  opening  left  for  the  BcafTjldiiig  could 
not  bo  said  to  prevent  the  bnilding  from  being  covered  in 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section.  An  offer  of  com- 
promise had  been  made  by  Mr.  Peebles,  but  refused  by 
Messrs.  Ebbs. 

Mr.  Ebbs,  ou  the  other  hand,  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  space  of  5 fc.  had  been  left  unslated,  therefore  the 
chnrch  had  not  been  covered  in  within  the  raeaniog  of  the 
section,  and  the  district  surveyor  was  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  a further  fee.  ’ 

The  Magistrate  took  the  latter  view,  and  said  that 
althongh  the  church  might  otherwise  have  been  completed 
and  used  for  religious  services,  yet,  if  a part  of  tberoof 
bad  remained  uncovered,  he  should  not  consider  the 
building  to  have  been  roofed  in  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act. 


Plane,"  which  appears  to  be  from  a joiner  who  prefers  to 
be  idle  rather  than  work  for  lees  than  8d.  per  hour. 

On  page  155,  we  see  that  the  plasterers  in  Mr.  Aldin’s 
employ  have  struck  rather  than  work  for  7id.  per  hour. 
These  instances  show  that  the  working  classes  do  not  yet 
perceive  that  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
times,  although  their  employers  are  forced  to  do  so.  The 
competition  to  obtain  contracts  is  far  too  great  for  much 
profit  to  be  made  ; and  I should  like  to  knowhow  many 
master  builders  have  done  more  than  pay  their  expenses 
during  the  last  two  years,  while  we  know  that  many  have 
not  been  able  to  do  that. 

There  arc  many  clerks  and  others,— men  who  have 
received  good  education, — who  would  thankfully  accept 
situations,  if  they  could  get  them,  at  salaries  far  below 
what  they  feel  they  are  worth;  and  our  working-claaees 
must  look  for  employment  in  the  same  spirit, 

The  building  trade  is  now  in  a deplorable  conditioDj 
and  in  my  opinion  will  be  worse,  so  far  as  the  operatives 
are  concerned,  before  it  gets  any  better.  It  will  have  to 
go  through  the’ same  process  that  the  cotton,  and  steel, 
and  other  trades  have  had  to  submit  to,  and  the  skiUed 
workmen  must  be  prepared  to  see  mechanical  appliances 
introduced  info  the  building  of  the  future  to  a much 
larger  extent  than  heretofore. 

Architects  and  builders  must  turn  their  attention  to 
labour-saving  apparatus  in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  so 
as  to  bring  the  cost  of  building  down  to  a rate  that  will 
induce  the  public  again  to  invest  in  this  class  of  property. 
The  efforts  recently  made  to  introduce  concrete  houses 
seem  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Inoir. 

***  We  have  received  a dozen  other  letters  on 
this  subject,  to  some  of  which  we  may  give  fur- 
ther consideration. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Sir,— We  are  instructed  by  Mr.  George  Willsmer,  of 
Ticaroge-road,  Leyton,  Essex,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
paragraph  inyonr  paper  of  the  6th  inat.,  entitled  “ Cases 
under  Metropolitan  Building  Act,’’  and  purporting  to  be 
the  report  of  a case  before  Mr.  Ellison,  at  Worahip-slreet. 

There  is  a sentence  therein  as  follows  " A fresh  notice 
was  given  in  October  following  by  Willsmer,  of  Old  Ford- 
road,  for  proceeding  with  the  works,  and  the  houses  were 

covered  iu  the  same  month."  The  report  then  runs, 

" The  houses  remained  unfinished  for  some  time,  and  the 
builder  Willsmer  could  not  be  found." 

The  last  sentence  which  wo  have  quoted  was  not  in 
evidence  before  the  Court,  and  is  untrue.  Mr.  Willsmer 
complains  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  report  that  he 
has  gone  out  of  the  way,  whereas,  upon  inquiry  made  at 
his  late  place  of  residence,  he  could  easily  have  been  ' 
found. 

The  report  has  injured  Mr.  Willsmer’s  credit  with  per- 
sona from  whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  goods, 
and  on  his  behalf  we  have  to  request  that  au  apology  for 
the  insertion  of  the  paragraph  complained  of  be  sent  to  us, 
and  that  a contradiction  of  the  statement  be  made  in  two 
successive  issues  of  your  journal,  such  contradiction  to  be 
approved  by  us.  Wo  may  add  that  a similar  case  to  the 
one  reported  was  heard  at  the  same  Court  a few  weeks 
after  the  oao  reported  by  you,  and,  upon  the  magistrate 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  surveyor,  a case  was  granted  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  upon  the  legal 
point  involved  in  the  decision. 

We  have  only  to  add  that,  iu  the  event  of  Mr.  Willsmer’s 
reasonable  request  not  being  complied  with,  he  will  take 
such  steps,  wiin  a view  to  clear  himself  from  the  prejudical 
inference  from  the  report,  as  he  may  be  advised. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ai’PLBur,  Witicnr,  & CfiowinEB. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  brief 
report  we  gave  of  what  took  place  is  correct. 
The  district  surveyor  informs  us,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  that  he  said  in  court  he  had  endeavoured 
to  find  out  where  Mr.  Willsmer  had  gon5,  but 
could  not  succeed,  and  authorises  us  to  refer 
Messrs.  Appleby,  Wright,  & Crowther  to  him. 
Oar  report  is  a dry  statement  of  what  we  believe 
took  place,  without  a tinge  of  animus  of  any 
kind.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — I have  read  in  your  paper,  and  I know 
myself,  that  thousands  of  building  artisans  are 
out  of  employ.  I believe  I may  say  there  never 
were  BO  many  out  of  work  at  one  time  before  j 
and  yet  I have  just  now  seen  the  fcllowing 
statement  in  a newspaper  : — 

“ The  joiners  of  Glasgow  have  resolved  that 
on  and  after  the  let  of  March  they  will  have  a 
half-penny  an  hour  more  than  at  present,  and 
that  they  will  only  work  nine  hoars  a day.’' 

How  are  the  two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ? 
I am  a dealer  in  corn,  and  always  find  that  when 
there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers  I have  to 
reduce  my  price,  and  wait  for  better  times 
before  I raise  it.  Economist. 

Tour  correspondent,  "Trying  Plane,”  if  be  reads  my 
letter  carefully,  will  see  that  it  applies  to  working  men, 
and  not  foremen ; and  that  8d.  per  Dour  is  the  mean,  and 


THE  TRAMWAY  BILLS. 

Not  only  is  the  metropolis  to  be  interlaced 
with  tramways,  if  the  nnmeroua  projects  in 
hand  be  carried  out ; but  in  probably  every 
large  town  in  the  country,  tramways  are  the 
talk.  That  a revolution  in  town  transit  is  on 
the  eve  of  taking  place,  is  evident;  and  it  will 
be  for  Parliament  to  see  that  the  inevitable 
change  is  discreetly  and  properly  carried  out. 

The  propriety  or  desirability  of  handing  over 
portions  of  our  great  thoroughfares  to  private 
companies,  as  proposed,  has  been  questioned ; 
and  although  we  are  altogether  in  favour  of 
tramways,  this,  we  think,  is  a question  well 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  But  if  private 
companies  are  not  to  be  allowed,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  to  interlace  our 
thoroughfares  with  tramways,  public  authori- 
ties ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  on  some 
consistent  and  continuous  plan.  In  the  metro- 
polis, especially,  where  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent, and  not  interdependent,  authorities, 
supervision  and  a gentle  compulsion  would 
especially  be  requisite. 

Mr.  William  Booth  Scott,  C.E.,  the  chief  aur- 
veyor to  the  St.  Pauoras  Testry,  reported  on 
the  subject  to  bis  constitnents  so  far  back  as 
February,  1868,  and  again  in  the  present  year. 
The  conclusions  of  his  elaborate  report  just 
printed,  are  of  pnblio  importance;  and  we  may 
here  give  them  in  a more  or  leas  condensed 
form.  Admitting  the  expediency  of  tramways, 
he  is  of  opinion — 

That  thoy  cannot  be  laid  and  worked  upon  roadways 
of  great  traffic,  "so  as  not  to  impede  or  injure  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  streets.” 

That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  permit  companies  of 
private  individuals  to  lay  tramways  upon  public  thorough- 
fares, as  by  80  doing  they  would  usurp  a right  to  control 
of  the  thoroughfares  by  the  community  at  large, 


not  the  extreme,  price  paid.  He  quotes  Adam  Smith  • thoroughfares  by  the  community  at  large, 

but  there  is  nothing  iu  Adam  Smith  more  evident  than  the  ! would  virtually  establish  a gigantic  monopoly  of  the 
uncontrollable  influence  of  supply  and  demaud.  Y'our 
correspondent's  list  ofhis  requirements  is  amusing.  Why 


passenger  traffic. 

^ ... T.  ov  That  it  is  possible  to  devise  and  carryout  a conipre- 

not  allow  his  wife  a pair  of  dapple-grey  ponies  ? It  would  henaive  seberae  of  tramways  for  the  ^metropolis,  so  that 


reasonable  as  to  expect  what  he  enumerates,  when  i commuuity  at  large  may  reap  all  the  advantages,  while 
the  demand  for  labour  is  so  depressed  as  to  compel  very  ' proper  and  undivided  management  the  inevitable  incon- 
many  to  leave  the  country,  whom  every  sensible  man  would  i ^^oj^aces  m'oi't  rA/tncA/i  tha  Tv.!r.in,..rY. 
wish  to  retain.  Adam  Smith’s  obaervatioi  n-u.-.i.. 

trained  profits  are  very  i 
that  high-priced  labour  ( 
nation  is  “growing  rich, 
whether  bigh-prieea  labour 


ight  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

....j  . That  the  only  salisfuctorymode  of  thus  dealing  with  the 

! ; equally  so  his  observation  ' would  be  by  the  institution  of  a corporate  body, 

■ " ■ I to  be  called,  say,  the  Metropolitan  Tramway  Board,  upon 

whom  would  devolve  the  cTuty  of  devising,  constructing, 
"od  mnnsgiag  such  comprehensive  scheme,  and  extending 


be  well  supported  when  a [ 
The  present  argument  is,  | 
ipported  when  the  ; ? 


— .o—  ..........  .....  vuv.  ..ueiitutti.  - v 

country  is  not  " growing  rich,”  and  when  the  supply  of  : “ 
first-class  labour  very  much  exceeds  the  demand.  No  l That  the  privilege  of  running  cars  upon  the  tramways 
msn  who  really  studies  the  subject  begrudges  thepayment ' constructed  should  be  put  up  to  competition  and  let 
of  high  wages  in  prosperous  times  t it  benefits  the  tender  annuallv.  or  for  terms  of  vnar.s.  iinnn  terms  and 


by  tender  annually,  or  for  terms  of  years,  upon  terras  and 


receives  them,  and  the  country  generally  by  the  increased  ! conditions  defined  by  the_ Metropolitan  Tramway  Board. 


money  the  workman  has  to  spend.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  every  trading  interest  ia  depressed  ; when 


That  the  revenue  derived  would  not  only  (rapidly) 
defray  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  tram- 


cannot  sell  a house  for  any  amount  approaching  the  ■ "“rS)  would  also  produce  so  large  an  annual  aiirnlus 
money  which  it  coat  to  build,  and  in  a largo  proportion  j reduce  the  general  or.  paving  rate  at  least  one-naif 


of  second-rate  property.  Then  crops  up  the  question  at 
issue,  viz,,  whether  a combination  of  working  men  can  pro- 
elves  from  the  inevitable  ellects  of  "supwlc^  ’ 

demand."  This  subject  is  worthy  of  ventilation  by 

peu  than  mine,  but  your  correspondents  would  do  good 
service  if  they  could  satisfy  the  simple  inquiry,  “ Whether 
a mau  requiring  the  highest  rate  of  wage  in  prosperous 
times  and  depressed  times,  accepting  the  natural  onse- 
quence  of  being  out  of  work  under  the  latter  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, would  ill  a twelvemonth  receive  more  money 
than  the  man  who  accepted  work  at  the  best  price  the  state 
of  trade  would  afford.”  If,  taking  this  inquiry  over  a 
large  body  of  men,  the  first  proves  to  be  the  case,  there 
may  be  some  justification  for  a uniform  rate  of  high  wages  ; 
if  the  other,  8d.  per  hour  uniform  rate  is  not  so  high  in 
point  of  advantage  as  submitting  to  the  natural  influences 
of  “ supply  and  demand.”  Sbnex. 


r the  whole  metropolis. 

That  companies  of  private  individua's 


ught  not  to  be 


tect  themselves  from  the  inevitable  ellects  of  " supply  and  I to  establish  a monopoly,  and  appropriate  such 

'>  in,;-  <•  — . an  immense  revenue  by  the  use  of  the  public  thorough- 

fares, but  that  the  revenue  should  be  reserved  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

That  the  whole  question  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  a Bojul  Commission. 

Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  and  surveyor  to 
the  City  Sewers  Commissiou,  has  also  reported 
to  his  constituents  ou  the  subject.  Mr.  Haywood 
says  : — 

" Special  considerition  will  be  needed  as  to  how  far  a 
company  should  be  allowed  to  establish  what  will  be,  by 
many,  considered  a monopoly  of  portions  of  the  public 
highwa.vs.  The  objections  on  this  point  have,  however, 
been  already  raised  before  Parliamentary  Commiitees, 
but  have  not  been  thought,  ia  respect  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Liverpool  Acta  already  passed,  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages which  the  schemes  possess ; but,  if  very  large  benefits 


B, — I have  followed  with  much  interest  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  above  subject,  and  your  impression  of 
the  10th  shows  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  trade  is  iuthe 
state  it  is.  Ou  page  HI,  there  is  a letter  signed  “ Trying 
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are  likely  to  accrue  from  tramways  as  well  as  large  profits 
to  the  tramway  companies,  and  there  are  objections  to 
permitting  prirate  companies  to  construct  them,  it  is  a 
question  whether  Highway  Boards  should  not  themselves 
form  such  tramways  out  of  the  public  rates  j and  this  is  a 
fundamental  question  at  the  threshold  of  the  whole 
inquiry." 

The  subject  has  since  been  mooted  in  tbe 
Court  of  the  Ciby  Sewers  Commission,  and  after 
some  disoussion  the  principle  of  the  schemes  was 
approved,  and  the  subject  has  been  referred  to 
the  Bridge-house  Committee. 

A report  has  also  been  presented  to  the  Metro- 


makes  religion  degenerate  into  saperstition.  If, 
however,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  onr  imagination  which  is  appealed  to,  then 
art  is  ennobling.  The  symbolical  and  realistic 
are  so  closely  united  that  in  ancient  art  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Now  it  is  easier.  It  is  hard,  however,  still  to 
say  how  far  symbolical  art  is  improving  to  man- 
kind. Pictores  confessedly  imaginary  when 
painted  by  good  men  have  an  elevating  tendency, 
and  it  is  not  with  these  we  should  find  fault,  but 
with  tbe  gilded  virgins  and  crucifixes  which 


politan  Board  of  Works  by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  t eir  superstition  a prominent  part  of  tbe 

chief  engineer,  in  which  he  says  : | jj^tional  character.  These  are  pernioions,  and 

“ Amongst  the  most  important  of  tho  36  Bills  deposited  , hononrof  England  their  realistic  tendencies 

Lastly, themost 

- • notable  and  lamentable  kinds  of  this  injurious 


number, 'and  are  called  the  Metropolitan,  North  Metro-  I tendeucy  is  that  which  encourages  people  to 

1 -er  the  sufferings  of  ChrisMustead  of 


TMioua  parts  of  tbe  metropolis.  They  are  seveu 
number,  and  are  called  the  Met'  ’ ' •••■-* 

K"'  in,  London,  North  London, 

00,  Peckham,  and  Qreenwicn  x»iiib;.  xuo  ( ,,  t Vr  „ 

aggregate  length  of  these  tramways  is  about  145  miles ; ' alleviating  those  of  his  creatures.  PLow  macn 
the  total  capital  is  1,174,000/.,  and  the  borrowing  powers  ; eloquence,  music,  painting,  and  sculptnre  have 
403,6001  Molt  of  the  ptihcip.l  atreot.  sod  roitd.  of  the  | „a,ted  during  the  last  600  years.  How  is 

i«  wmild  b*i.  to  ft  prpater  or  less  exient.  traversed  >tu.uw  ^ p . , . • p 

it  that,  instead  of  picturing  the  misery  ot  our 
Lord,  these  artists  did  not  remember  some  of 


metropolis  would  be,  to  a greater  or  less 
across  by  these  tramways,  and  iu  many  cases,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  same  street  is  competed  for  ;by  diflVrent  com- 
panies— lor  instance,  Tottenham-conrt-road,  Hampstead- 
road,  and  Camden-Town-road,  are  included  in  these 
separate  schemes,  and  the  Edgware-road,  King’s-cross, 
Holloway,  Islington,  City,  Camden,  Blackfriars,  and 
Westminster  Bridge  roads,  and  Wbitfchapel  and  Aldgate 
High  streets,  are  each  proposed  to  be  invaded  by  two 
different  companies,  four  bridges  are  to  be  crossed, 
namely,  Blackfriars,  Westminster,  Lambeth,  audVauihall, 
I have  on  previous  oocasiona  expressed  the  conviction 
that,  ‘ If  tramways  are  to  be  adopted  iu  London,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  some  uniform  system  should  belaid 
down  under  the  direction  of  this  Board,  rather  than  it 
should  be  left  to  tbe  discretion  and  management  of  private 
companies,  whose  interests  would  be  likely  to  clash  with 
those  of  the  public  and  with  each  other.’  I am  fortified 
in  that  opinion  by  experience  of  the  excessive  expenditure 
which  Las  been  incurred  in  this  country  by  the  formation 
of  railways  by  rival  and  competing  companies  instead  of 
having  a system  of  lines  selected  under  some  impartial 
jurisdiction  to  be  executed  by  private  companies  j and  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  in  haste  to  mul- 
tiply  the  tramways  of  London  without  having  obtained 
experience  as  to  their  efiiuiency  and  advantage  to  the 
pnblic." 


his  last  words,  “ Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep 
not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves  and  your  children.” 
How  many  women  have  been  led  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  world — to  employ  themselves  in 
devotions  useless  to  mankind.  How  much  misery 
might  they  have  alleviated  bad  superstition  not 
perverted  their  intelligence.  One  chief  reason  of 
the  misery  of  mankindis  this  division  of  sympathy 
with  imaginary  saints  and  bad  men  whose  lives 
ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  background. 
What  might  history  have  been  if,  instead  of  living 
in  a cloud  of  superstition,  contention,  and 
revenge,  mankind  had  elevated  the  good  and 
helped  the  weak  who  live  among  us. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  give  the 
whole  question,  how  best  to  establish  tramways 
in  tbe  metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  all  due 
consideration  before  a single  Bill  is  allowed  to 
pass.  The  subject,  we  understand,  is  under 
tho  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Grey  questioned  the 
propriety  of  leaving  the  proposed  tramways 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 


GOYERNMENT  WORKS. 


THE  OXFORD  SLA-DE  PROFESSOR  OF 
ART. 

In  Mr.  Ruskiu’s  second  lecture  in  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  Oxford,  he  said  art  has  a three 
fold  relation  to  religion.  We  must  consider  bow 
far,  first,  it  is  literally  inspired  by  religion; 
secondly,  bow  far  exalted  by  it ; and,  thirdly, 
how  far  it  has  advanced  the  creed  it  advocates. 
If  we  analyse  imagination  we  shall  find  that 
divine  light,  of  which  we  all  have  a share,  has 
affected  the  creations  of  all  great  artists ; but 
tbe  achievements  of  art  have  never  been  the  re- 
sult of  inspiration,  but  of  labour  and  of  those 
feelings  which  influence  all  humanity.  There  are 
three  essentials  to  all  good  work  of  art.  1.  An 
instinct  of  construction,  which  is  nob  enjoyed 
alone  by  man,  but  is  shared  by  animals ; 2.  A 
faculty  of  imagination  and  vision  ; 3.  A power 
of  accurate  design.  If  the  second  predominate 
it  is  usually  the  result  of  mental  degrangement. 
An  example  of  this  we  may  see  in  Albert  Durer’s 
life  and  death.  Some  of  his  visions  are  unpro- 
fitable, unintelligible,  and  even  frightful.  A 
morbid  influence  spoils  his  work.  This  great 
artist  has  lefo  us  but  two  works  of  real  didactic 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  best  results  have 
been  gained  by  those  whose  vision  was  moderated 
and  restrained  by  accuracy  of  design.  Our  best 
artists  are  those  who  are  conscioas  of  no 
divine  influence.  One  of  the  greatest  of  them 
has  asserted  that  all  things  are  possible  to 
well  directed  labour.  Formative  art  exercises 
a two-fold  influence  upon  relig-ion.  First,  in  the 
realisation  of  conceptions  of  spiritual  persons; 
2nly,th6  localisation  of  the  supernatural  presence. 
Assume,  for  instance,  in  the  first  case  tbeMadonna 
present  to  answer  prayer^:  a truly  religions 
mind  would  desire  only  so  much  of  her  presence 
as  she  deigned  to  give,  whereas  the  superstitious 
will  see  before  them  the  actual  Virgin.  This  will 
affect  them  in  two  ways, — first,  it  will  make  them 
believe  what  they  would  not  otherwise  have  be- 
lieved; secondly,  it  will  bring  them  more  fre- 
quently under  religious  influences.  The  first  is 
evidently  misohievous.  When  art  causes  us  to 
realise  fancy,  to  believe  what  is  not  true,  it 


Sib, — The  more  snch  excellent  and  practical 
advice  as  “ T.  L.  D.’s”  is  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment at  tbe  present  time,  so  much  more  will  the 
public  at  large  be  indebted  to  such  correspond- 
ents. There  is  no  country  on  tbe  face  of  tbe 
globe  that  takes  so  little  interest  in  its  public 
buildings  as  England.  How  few  public  build- 
ings have  we  worthy  of  note  ? How  much 
longer,  as  your  correspondent  justly  observes, 
are  the  public  generally  to  be  kept  in  suspense 
as  regards  the  New  Law  Courts,  National  Gal- 
lery, &c.  ? The  sites'are  provided,  and  the  money 
paid  for  them.  Here  there  would  be  ample 
means  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  many 
deserving  artificers. 

I would  nob  advocate  unnecessary  extrava- 
gance in  design  for  our  public  buildings,  but  let 
them  be  effective  and  grand  in  composition. 
Who  is  there  that  would  find  fault  with  Somerset 
House  as  a public  building  ? Ton  have  fine 
masses  without  being  overcharged  with  orna- 
nament, — not  all  adapted  to  tbe  climate  of  this 
country,  and  which  after  a few  years  you  find 
mouldering  away,  from  the  effects  of  soot,  and 
no  means  of  preserving  it. 

Now,  let  the  Government  bear  in  mind  the 
excellent  advice  of  your  correspondent,  and  at 
once  carry  out  tbe  designs  for  the  New  Law 
Courts,  National  Gallery,  &c.,  and  provide,  or 
make  provision,  for  so  many  starving  and  indus- 
trious workmen,  and  they  would  secure  the  good- 
will of  one  and  all.  An  Old  Subscriber. 
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applied,  and  the  criticism  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  they  have  been  subjected.  From  the 
contents  of  the  present  volumes  it  might  more 
fairly  be  apprehended  that  the  Dictionary,  when 
completed,  will  be  likely  to  form  a notable,  if 
not  the  first,  attempt  towards  tbe  olasaifioation 
of  the  heterogeneous  and  widely-spread  branches 
of  practical  science,  npon  the  treatment  of  which 
the  work  is  mainly  founded,  an  effort  which, 
upon  its  own  merits,  may  in  the  view  of  many 
appear  commendable,  and  has  long  been  ex- 
pressly called  for. 

As  an  instance  of  the  general  design  and 
character  of  the  subjects  which  may  be  suc- 
cessively commented  upon,  tbe  treatise  on  agri- 
cultural implements,  which  occurs  in  the  first 
volume,  may  be  noted.  The  mechanical  details 
which  are  here  given  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  various  apparatus  of  novel  introduction  and 
usage  in  farming,  well  illnstrated  and  described 
by  nnmerous  engravings  and  diagrams,  are  fol- 
lowed op  by  a comparative  inquiry  as  to  the 
advantages  and  economy  arising  ia  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-motors  and  machinery  in  agricul- 
ture. Such  an  investigation  is  made  to  enter 
fairly  within  range,  and  the  practical  exposition 
which  is  given  in  this  the  first  division,  although 
but  one  of  many  subjects  enlarged  upon,  of  the 
snocessful  results  which  have  attended  the  adap- 
tation of  science  to  farming  purposes,  could  not 
fail  to  interest  a wide  circle  of  readers,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  to  be  profitably  considered. 

When  the  present  work  was  first  submitted  to 
notice,  the  publishers  stated  that  from  careful 
observation,  and  from  classifying  the  demands 
made  by  professional  engineers  and  the  scientific 
public  generally  for  information  in  relation  to 
nnmeroQS  subjects  that  could  not  be  supplied  in 
any  convenient  form,  they  were  led  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  such  a work  as  the  one  now  issued 
would  prove  likely  to  be  useful,  not  only  to  the 
experienced  engineer,  but  to  all  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
successfnl  application  of  tbe  sciences  to  the 
arts. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  undertaking  are  included 
those  of  Railway  Engineering,  Labonr-saving 
Machinery  employed  in  the  different  industrial 
pursuits,  Practical  Mechanics,  Naval  Architec- 
ture, Mining,  Telegraphy,  and  further  researches 
npon  the  Strength  and  Properties  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  Construction. 

The  treatise  on  Bridge  Construction,  which 
forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  and  which  might  probably  engage  more 
general  attention  than  intermediate  subjeots, 
bids  fair  to  constitute  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  entire  work. 

This  section  will  comprise  some  portion  of  the 
volume  next  to  be  issued,  and,  as  proving  likely 
to  interest  some  amongst  our  readers,  we  have 
made  reference  to  it,  to  the  exolnsiou  of  more 
specific  branches  of  art  of  which  the  work  up  to 
its  present  point  of  issue  already  treats. 

In  the  part  to  which  we  refer,  a masterly 
investigation  is  entered  upon,  comprising  inci- 
dentally observations  upon  the  general  theory  of 
constructive  science,  but  mainly  and  speedily 
resolving  into  an  examination  of  the  structural 
application  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  rival  claims  of  various  systems  of  suspen- 
sion bridges  which  of  late  years  have  attracted 
notice  might  well  suggest  an  important  element 
of  inquiry  in  snch  a work  as  that  which  is  now 
projected,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe — what  we 
do  uot  remember  to  have  before  met  with  in  any 
work  of  similar  character  within  general  reach— 


This  work,  which  has  attained  to  the  completion 
of  the  Second  Division,  extending  as  far  as,  bat  that  strnctnres  of  this  class,  of  snrpasamg  mag- 
net yet  completely  embracing,  the  section  upon  nitude  and  scientific  interest,  which  have  been 
bridges  and  their  construction,  is  now  issued  by  erected  in  America,  have  received  something  of 
the  publishers  in  the  shape  of  two  separate  and  ' that  prominence  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It 
uniformly  bound  volumes.  From  these  the  ! would  in  no  way  have  detracted  from  the  valu- 
desio’n  and  general  character  of  the  nndertaking  able  diagrams  given  iu  this  portion  of  the  book 
may°  be  well  conceived.  The  present  volumes  | had  fuller  references  accompanied  them.  They 
embody  the  serial  numbers  of  the  work  in  its  ^ are,  however,  clearly  and  well  drawn  and  to 
current  and  first-projected  form  of  publication, ! the  professional  reader,  who  may  be  faudy  pre- 
with  brief  explanatory  statements  on  the  part  of ' Burned  to  already  possess  acqaixntance  with 


the  editor,  Mr.  Oliver  Byrne,  aa  to  the  present 
progress  and  ultimate  scope  over  which  his 
labours  may  extend. 

The  “ Dictionary  of  Engineering  ’’  is  not  osten- 
sibly projected  as  a work  intended  to  afford  new 
information  upon  every  sabjeob  of  which  it  may 
treat,  as  its  title  in  a measure  could  be  said  to 
imply.  Reference  is  freely  made  to  works  of 
well-known  authority  in  special  branches  of 
engineering  practice;  but  an  impress  of  origin- 
ality ia  conferred  upon  the  present  work  from 
the  manner  in  which  such  references  are 


some  of  the  works  described,  less  chance  of 
incertitude  may  arise,  if  they  do  nob  prove  more 
acceptable  in  their  present  form. 

Although  it  is  asserted  that  much  of  the  mate- 
rials required  to  complete  this  entire  work,  so 
that  it  may  present  in  a concise  and  concate- 
nates form  the  latest  improvements  of  profes- 
sional skill  and  ingenuity,  are  scattered  through 
tbe  printed  transactions  of  Mechanical  and 
Engineering  Societies,  or  are  to  be  found  in 
journals  devoted  to  engineering  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  this  portion  of  the  work  bears  ua- 
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doabted  marks  of  originalifcyj  and  iq  a meaanre 
which  may  fairly  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  that  particular 
branch  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 

The  details  and  general  principles  of  some 
designs  by  English  engineers  are  given  with 
illustrations  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  in. 
eluding  the  Cbaring-oross  and  Cannon-street 
railway  bridges,  designed  by  Mr,  Hawkahaw. 

Reference  is,  however,  as  yet  omitted  to  more 
recent  works,  which  may  probably  be  hereafter 
given,  including  the  important  designs  which 
have  received  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
Sir  Charles  Fos,  Mr.  P.  and  Mr.  W.  Barlow, 
and  others.  The  Chelsea  suspension-bridge,  as 
well  as  the  elliptioal-arohed  iron  bridge  at 
Westminster,  both  of  which  were  designed  by 
Page,  and  to  which  wo  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  these  columns,  have  been  fairly  in- 
stanced. 

In  other  portions  of  the  work,  no  doubt,  further 
references  maybe  appended  in  relation  to  recent 
discoveries  in  the  structural  application  of  iron. 

The  Francis  Joseph  Bridge,  lately  erected  over 
the  river  Moldau,  in  Prague,  by  an  engineer  of 
reputation  in  this  country,  and  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  in  various  scientific  journals,  might 
be  well  incorporated  with  the  examijles  already 
quoted. 

After  crossing  that  structure,  and  walking  a 
little  along  the  bank  or  rising  slopes  at  the 
Carolineuthal  side  of  the  river,  where  a view 
may  be  obtained  uninterrupted  by  habitations 
of  any  kind,  it  acquires  a singular  appearance. 
From  the  ciroomsbance  of  the  supporting  system 
of  chains  being  composed  of  steel,  the  first 
application,  wo  believe,  of  that  material  in  so 
largo  a capacity,  the  superstraoture  seems  ex- 
ceedingly attenuated.  The  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  novel  arrangement  of  the  main-chains, 
which  are  disposed  in  right  lines  of  deflection 
from  the  towers  to  the  roadway,  intersecting 
each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  middle 
span,  and  designed  to  be  sustained  in  that  posi- 
tion by  a curved  chain  of  smaller  dimensions, 
running  above  their  own  direction  and  through- 
out their  entire  extent.  To  this  inferior  chain 
the  chains  supporting  the  bridge  are  attached 
by  vertical  connexions,  of  lengths  varying  with 
the  interval  between  the  curved  and  oblique 
chains. 

It  is  considered  that  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  main-chains,  from  end  to  end  of  the  structure 
acquired  by  this  arrangement,  possesses  advan- 
tages over  bridges  supported  by  continuous 
chains,  as  in  the  Brunei,  Barlow,  Page,  and 
other  systems.  Notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rent lightness  of  the  structure,  it  is  stated  to 
embody  in  the  principle  greater  rigidity  than 
has  yet  been  attained  in  any  like  class  of  erec- 
tion. While  public  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
possible  application  of  iron  in  the  erection  of 
railway  and  other  bridges  of  far  greater  span 
than  auy  which  have  yet  been  erected  in  this 
country, — say,  for  instance,  over  the  Severn, 
Mersey,  and  below  bridge  on  the  Thames, — under- 
takings any  of  which  may  be  shortly  determined 
upon,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  all  are 
necessary,  inquiry  upon  the  merits  of  later  dis- 
coveries in  the  structural  use  of  iron  and  steel 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  scientific  and  public 
benefit. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  present  volumes  of  the 

Dictionary  of  Engineering,”  at  what,  though, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  an  interrnpted 
treatise,  may  upon  its  conclusion  iu  the 
succeeding  volume  prove  one  of  the  more 
attractive  portions  of  the  general  work,  we  can 
fairly  commend  it  as  an  undertaking  of  con- 
siderable promise. 

It  will  assuredly  fulfil  the  expectations  upon 
which  it  was  projected,  in  being  useful  not  only 
to  the  experienced  engineer,  but  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  the  succesaful  application  of  the  sciences  to 
the  arts. 


Architect  to  the  Conservative  Xiand 
Society. — The  post  of  architect  and  surveyor 
to  the  United  Land  Society  (Limited),  and  to 
the  Conservative  Benefit  Building  Society,  which 
was  open  to  public  competition  owing  to  the 
decease  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wylaon,  has  been 
conferred  by  the  two  boards  of  directcys  on 
Mr.  John  Ashdown,  formerly  surveyor  to  the 
Orphan  Working  School  and  the  Hammersmith 
Bridge  Company,  and  connected  with  other 
public  works.  There  were  sixty-one  candidates 
for  the  position. 


KING  CHARLES  L’S  WATCHES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  raised  concern- 
ing Charles  I.’s  watches  in  your  number  for 
January  lat,  your  correspondent  and  others  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  a watch  given  by 
King  Charles  to  a member  of  the  Worsley 
family,  at  the  period  of  his  removal  from 
Carisbrook  to  Hurst  Castle,  is  still  preserved  in 
that  family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

This  watch  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  in  his  history  of  the  island,  and  by 
other  writers,  and  is  also  described  by  “ Vectis  ” 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News  for  February  7th, 
1852. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  watch  belongs,  I am  ’enabled  to  add 
the  following  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Worsley,  who  held  the  livings  of  Chale  and 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  1754i 
to  1803 

"Cbale,  January,  21,  1806. 

“I  give  my  watch,  which  was  given  into  our  family  by  .the 
great  aud  good  King  Charles  I.,  of  glorious  memory,  to 
my  son,  the  Rev.  James  Worsley,  of  Biiliogham,  and  do 
most  solemnly  and  ardently  request,  desire,  and  enjoin  him 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cause  it  to  he  preserved  in  the 
name  of  Worsley,  bis  own  descendants,  iJco.,  to  the  latest 
generations. 

May  the  gracious  God  confirm,  prosper,  and  bless  my 
petition  end  injunction.— F.  Wobslbx." 

L.  H.  B. 


“THE  HEARTHS  IN  OUR  HOME.” 

TriERE  is,  unfortunately,  too  mnoh  cause  for 
complaint  of  the  manner  in  which  trimmer- 
arches  are  constructed  for  the  support  of  the 
hearth-stone-  The  very  best  brick  trimmer-arch 
is  but  a clumsy  way  for  supporting  the  “ slab 
it  also  adds  nnneceseary  weight  to  the  already 
weakened  trimmer -joist.  It  was  to  remove 
these  defects  that  I lately  introduced  a trim- 
mer-arch of  boiler-plate,  screwed  to  the  joist, 
which  has  answered  the  purpose  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectation.  W.  J.  G. 


STATISTICS  OP  RAILWAYS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting,  Mr.  Vignoles,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
“ On  the  Statistics  of  Railway  Expenditure 
and  Income,  and  their  bearing  on  future  Railway 
Policy  and  Management,”  by  Mr,  John  Thornhill 
Harrison. 

Diagrams  were  exhibited,  giving  a synopsis  of 
this  information  for  twenty  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways in  England  and  Scotland,  which  repre- 
sented about  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capital 
expended  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  traffic  was  the  large 
numerical  proportion  of  third-class  passengers, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  yielded  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue.  The  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  affect  the  number  of  persons 
travelling  first,  second,  and  third  class  were  con- 
sidered; and  whilst  it  was  admitted  that  each 
locality  required  a separate  study,  it  was  thought 
that  there  were  probably  some  general  principles 
which,  with  allowances  for  variable  circum- 
stances, might  prove  useful  guides ; and  it  was 
deduced  that  where  low  fares  filled  the  trains,  a 
moderate  difference  in  them  effectually  sorted 
the  passengers,  and  tended  to  increase  the 
demand  for  first  and  second  class  tickets  for 
long  journeys. 

On  the  question  of  the  further  extension  of 
railways,  it  was  nrged  that  many  lines  might  be 
constructed  at  a cost  of  from  3,000Z.  to  5,000i. 
per  mile,  provided  the  landowners  would  sell 
their  land  for  the  purpose  at  the  ordinary  market 
value,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  allow  level 
crossings,  and  that  gradients  as  steep  as  1 in  20 
or  1 in  30  were  adopted. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  striking  siml- 
larity  on  the  different  lines  of  the  per  centage  of 
expenditure  on  the  gross  receipts,  which  averaged 
about  48'4  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  ex- 
penditure for  maintenance,  rolling  stock,  and 
locomotive  power,  which  generally  exceeded 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure,  the  other 
heavy  item  being  abont  30  per  cent,  for  traffic 
expenses.  The  total  locomotive  charges  were 
generally  from  8d.  to  9d,  per  train  mile.  The 
repairs  amounted  to  about  3Jd.  per  train  mile, 
when  the  mineral  traffic  was  heavy,  and  from 
2^ d.  to  3d.  on  the  passenger  lines  south  of  London. 
Under  the  bead  of  running  expenses,  the  item 
of  wages  was  strikingly  similar  on  all  the  lines, 
being  about  2id.  per  train  mile.  The  cost  of 
fuel  per  train  mile  varied  greatly.  On  the 


southern  lines,  where  the  consumption  was 
small,  the  cost  was  3d.  or  4d.  per  train  mile, 
whilst  on  the  northern  lines,  where  the  con- 
anmption  per  train  mile  was  large,  but  the  price 
was  small,  it  was  only  about  2d. 

The  per  centage  of  net  revenue  on  the  total 
capital  expended  exceeded  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
on  eight  lines  ; was  between  4 and  5 per  cent,  on 
four  ; 3^  to  4 on  other  four;  3 to  3^  on  two; 
aud  only  in  two  cases  was  it  under  3 per  cent. 
This  per  centage  was  influenced  by  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  character  of  the  traffic, 
and  showed  the  importance  of  their  considera- 
tion. The  amount  available  for  dividend  fl'aa 
dependent  on  the  per  centage  on  the  total 
capital.  When  this  per  centage  fell  below  4^  per 
cent,  the  stockholders’  dividend  was  diminished 
to  anpply  the  deficiency,  and  vice  versd;  it 
depended  most  on  the  burdens  to  be  borne ; but 
where  lines  could  iond  fide  pay  all  their  engage- 
ments, and  have  a surplus  to  divide,  the  elasticity 
of  the  railway  system  seemed  to  promise  at  an 
early  date  a fair  rate  of  dividend. 

Two  large  funds  for  investment  of  capital 
were  next  considered  : the  national  debt,  which 
amounted  to  750  millious  sterling,  and  gave  a 
return  of  26^  millions  per  annum,  or  3J-  per 
cent.,  which  was  a burden  on  the  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country ; and  the  capital  ex- 
pended on  railways,  which  amounted  to  SOG 
millions  sterling,  giving  a return  of  20  millions, 
or  4 per  cent.,  per  annum ; whilst  a sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  was 
1 annually  expended  in  labour  and  materials. 

, It  appeared  that  54  per  cent,  of  the  railway 
j capital  had  been  expended  since  1849,  in  which 
year  it  amounted  to  228,747,7791. ; whereas  in 
j 1867  it  was  502,262,8871.  The  length  of  rail- 
[ ways  in  operation  had  been  more  than  doubled, 

I being  6,032  miles  in  1849,  and  14,247  in  1867. 
The  length  of  double  line  was  increased  from 
I 5,034  to  7,844  miles,  or  56  per  cent. ; whilst  the 
single  lines  had  been  increased  542  per  cent.,  or 
from  998  miles  in  1849  to  6,403  miles  in  1867. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  cost  per  mile  was 
maintained  at  from  33,OOOZ.  to  36,0001.  per  mile. 
This  was  explained  by  the  general  traffic  having 
increased  240  per  cent.,  and  the  goods  traffic 
400  per  cent. ; whilst  the  capital  expenditure 
was  only  120  per  cent.  This  augmented  traffic 
demanded  extensive  increase  of  rolHng-atock, 
sidings,  and  station  accommodation,  especially 
for  goods.  The  traffic  was  still  largely  on  the 
increase,  and  this  would  necessarily  delay  the 
closing  of  the  capital  accounts,  which  was 
desirable. 

The  burdens  on  railway  property,  as  they 
affeoted  the  original  shareholder,  and  the  pro- 
posals for  relieving  these  burdens  to  some 
extent,  were  next  considered.  One  of  these  pro- 
posals was,  that  Government  should  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  the  loan  capital  at  an 
equitable  price  ; and  it  was  argued,  that  as  they 
could  borrow  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest, 
they  might  benefit  the  railway  companies  and 
ihe  public  by  an  arrangement  for  gradually 
extiaguishing  the  loans  and  reducing  the  fares 
aud  rates. 


RUSSIAN  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT 
SEBASTOPOL. 

Letters  from  Sebastopol  say  that  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  the  Wonder  Worker, 
will  be  consecrated  in  May.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1856,  close  to  the  cemetery 
known  as  “The  Cemetery  of  the  Hundred 
Thousand,”  and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
already  completed  as  a building,  will,  when  it 
has  been  fully  decorated,  be  the  moat  magnificent 
religious  edifice  in  the  South  of  Russia.  The 
contributions  to  the  building  fund  from  all  parts 
of  Russia  have  been  immense,  the  largest  offer- 
ings being  those  of  the  Princess  Vassiltohikoff, 
widow  of  the  late  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,  who  is  an  annual  subscriber  to  the 
amount  of  15,000  rubles.  The  church  is  paved 
with  granite  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol 
docks.  The  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  grey 
marble  from  the  Crimean  quarries.  The  cross 
and  windows  are  formed  of  a Crimean  stone 
called  atonite,  while  for  other  portions  of  the 
interior  green,  black,  aud  fawn-coloured  diorite 
is  employed.  Above  the  entrance  is  the  face  of 
our  Saviour  in  mosaic,  and  sunk  into  the  outer 
walls  of  the  church  are  large  slabs  of  marble 
bearing  the  names  of  all  the  officers  who  fell  in 
the  war.  The  left  wall  is  dedicated  to  officers  of 
marine  artillery,  of  cavalry,  and  of  infantry  ; 
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tlio  right  wall  to  officers  of  engineers,  of  the 
staff,  of  the  navy,  and  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Connected  with  the  church  is  a memorial  chapel, 
containing  portraits  of  about  two  hundred  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  war,  including  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  and 
the  Grand  Dakes  Constantine  and  Michael. 
“ Pilgrimages,”  says  the  Gazette  of  New  Russia, 
“ will  be  made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  there  will  be 
an  enormous  gathering  to  witness  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  building;  for  who  did  not  lose  a 
relation  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  who  will  not 
wish  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  father  or  his 
brother?”  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
memory  of  the  Crimean  war  is  cherished  by  the 
vanquished. 


HAEROGATE. 

Sib, — TVith  regard  to  tlie  progress  of  Harrogate  meu- 
tkined  in  the  Builder  of  Saturday,  tbe  19ih,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  competition  plana  of  the  Puhliu  Rooms 
Company,  1 have,  on  behalf  of  Messrs,  bbutt  & Thompson, 
and  myself,  to  say  that,  although  the  directors  knew  we 
were  wailing  outside  to  explain  our  plans,  we  were  never 
invited  to  do  so.  I enclose  you  two  paragraphs  from 
Harrogate  papers,  showing  that  this  circumstaucc  is  being 
canvassed.  Kiciuan  Dysoit. 


WAGES  IN  MANCHESTER. 

A joiner’s  claim  rOR  WAGES. 

A CASE  that  interested  the  joiners  and  carpenters  of 
Manchester  was  decided  by  Mr.  Headlam  at  the  city 
police-court.  John  Johnson,  builder,  was  summoned  by 
a workman,  named  Edward  Bennion,  for  the  sum  of 
6s.  lid.  as  wages  due. 

Mr.  Bent,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  complainant,  said 
that  dnrinu  the  previous  summer  there  was  a considerable 
dispute  in  the  building  trade,  with  reference  to  the  wages 
paid  the  workmen;  but  it  was  llnally  settled  by  Mr. 
Kettle  as  arbitrator.  It  was  then  decided  by  certain  of 
the  masters  on  behalf  of  the  building  trade,  and  certain 
parties  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  that  7Jd.  per  hour 
should  be  paid  from  May,  11869,  to  May,  1870.  That,  of 
course,  became  a rule  of  the  trade,  and  when  a man  was 
engaged  it  was  understood  he  was  hired  on  these  terms 
except  the  contraty  was  stated.  In  this  case  the  com- 
plainant, with  twenty  others,  wore  engaged  by  Mr.  John- 
son on  tbe  21th  of  January  last,  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  week's  work,  the 
complainant  only  received  SOs.  4d.  instead  of  33s.  7d.,  and 
said  to  the  cashier  it  was  not  at  the  rate  of  7^d.  per  hour, 
whereupon  the  cashier  replied,  “Oh,  it  is  all  right;  we 
ahall  make  it  right  next  week,"  On  the  following  Satur- 
day the  complainant  again  only  leceivod  the  30a.  4d., 
which  he  took  under  protest,  and  he  and  fourteen  others 
then  left  Mr.  Johnson's  employ. 

For  tne  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  complainant 
did  not  possess  the  “average  akill  " — a provision  of  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  arbitrator,  and  therefore  was  not 
entitled  to  the  full  wages  of  skilled  artisans. 

Afer  hearing  some  further  evidence,  Mr.  Headlam  gave 
an  order  for  one  half  tbe  amount  claimed. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

STINTON  V.  CURTIS. 

This  was  an  action  (Court  of  Exchequer,  February  19th, 
Second  Court,  btforo  Baron  Martin)  brought  by  a widow 
lady  against  a house  agent  for  alleged  negligence  in  lotting 
her  house  to  a person  who  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent. 
The  defendant  pleaded  several  pleas,  which  in  substance 
denied  that  be  had  been  guilty  of  any  negligence. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  appeared  for  the  plaintilT,  and  Mr. 
M'lntyre  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  a widow  lady  residing 
at  3,  Lungham-street,  Langham-place,  and  the  defendant 
a house  agent,  carrying  on  business  at  Langham-place. 
In  May,  1663,  the  plainliff  employed  Mr.  Kowe,  the  then 
urtner  of  tbe  defendant,  but  who  has  since  died,  to  let 
or  house  for  some  months,  on  tbe  condition  that  the  first 
two  months'  rent,  amounting  to  361.,  was  to  be  paid  in 
advance  before  the  tenant  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session. According  to  the  plaintifl’s  case,  the  defendant 
negligently  allowed  a person  to  take  possession  of  the 
plaintiff’s  house  without  paying  the  rent,  which  she  had 
since  been  unable  to  recover.  She  now  brought  this  action 
to  recover  the  351.  she  had  so  lost,  as  well  as  certain 
expenses  to  which  she  bad  been  put  in  the  matter. 

The  defence  was,  that  the  person  in  question  had  im- 
properly obtained  possession  of  tbe  plaintiff’s  house,  and 
that  therefore  the  defendant  was  not  responsible. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,— 
Damages,  30L 


RESISTANCE  TO  FIRE. 

Sir,— As  a means  of  preventing  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire,  especially  desirable  in  olDces,  libraries,  art  re- 
positories, picture  galleries,  and  other  premises,  I beg  to 
advise  that  the  plating  of  roofs  with  sheet-iron  plates,  be 
adopted,  as  fires  thereby  would  almost  certainly  be  con- 
fined to  the  apartment  they  originate  in,  by  reason  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  fire  by  the  sheet-iron 
roofing.  The  plates  could  also  bo  laid  as  shutters  for 
libraries,  and  in  picture  galleries,  and  bo  made  to  fold  or 
slide  away,  from  place  to  place,  as  required.  The  com- 
plete adoption  of  iron  plates  being  laid  for  the  protection 
of  roofs  of  domestic  house  lower  apartments,  would  pro- 
bably result  in  the  saving  of  valuable  lives  and  properties, 
and  reduce  injurance  fees,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pay  in- 
terest for  tbe  extra  cost  in  building  houses,  offices,  and 
warehouses,  guarded  with  sheet-iron  t lates.  The  sur- 
face of  tbe  plates  would  allow  plastering,  painting,  and 
paperhanging  to  be  used  as  now,  and  if  necessary  punc- 
tures through  the  plates  into  the  woodwork  they  are 
fastened  to,  could  be  made  for  any  purpose.  As  a desir- 
able measure  for  adoption,  I beg  to  ask  your  considera- 
tion hereof. 


For  ships  and  steam-vessels,  the  light  extra  expense  of 
the  iron-plating,  should  be  worth  notice  to  adopt  it,  to 
prevent  calamities  : a little  time  gained  by  opposing  tho 
fire  may  end  in  saving  life  through  aid  arriving. 

Pbogekss_. 

*,*  Similar  propositions  have  been  made  and  carried 
out  again  and  again, — slates,  extra  thick  plastering  put  at 
tbe  upper  and  underside  of  the  laths,  &ic.  We  print  the 
letter  simply  as  reminder,  and  to  keep  under  attention  the 
desirability  of  improved  construction  in  tho  direction  of 
incombnsiibily. 


THE  PIPE-LAYING  CAT. 

The  pretty  tale  is  well  koown  of  a prisoner 
who  made  a spider’s  web  serve  to  draw  np  a fine 
thread,  the  thread  a string,  and  the  string  a rope 
strong  enoagh  for  him  to  escape  by.  We  have 
jaat  now  heard  a little  story  of  a cute  young 
Yankee  in  Lisbon,  Ct.,  which  may  go  with  this. 
He  wanted  to  lay  a water-pipe  through  a drain 
several  feet  below  the  surface  without  digging 
up  the  drain ; so  what  did  he  but  tie  a string  to 
a cat’s  leg,  thrust  her  into  one  end  of  the  drain, 
and  gave  a terrific  “ S’cat ! ” The  feline 
creature,  thus  made  a cat’s-paw,  and  dreading  a 
catastrophe  or  cataclyEm,  quickly  rushed  through 
the  other  end,  as  if  from  a catapult  or  cataract. 
The  pipe  was  drawn  through  by  means  of  the 
string,  and  10  dollars  were  saved  by  the  trans- 
action;— a categorical  result  entitling  this  cat 
of  the  catacomb  to  be  included  in  the  next 
catalogue  of  labour-saving  machines. 


§00 hs  gitrihiili. 

Our  Domestic  Fireplaces : a Neto  Edition.  By 

Frederick.  Edwards,  Juo.  London : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1870. 

This  is  a much  improved  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a work  already  noticed  by  us  iu  past  years. 
It  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  the  additions  com- 
pleting the  author’s  contributions  on  the  domes- 
tic use  of  fuel,  and  on  ventilation. 

In  his  first  chapter  tbe  author  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  from  varions  sources,  of  much 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  fireplace.  In  the 
second  he  details  the  progress  made  in  this 
country  during  the  present  century.  In  the 
third,  ho  enters  into  the  details  of  various  im- 
provements which  are  possible  at  the  present 
time,  or  may  become  practicable  in  tho  future. 
In  the  fourth  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  stoves 
and  other  means  for  effectually  warming  the 
halls  and  other  portions  of  dwellings,  which  are 
now  in  a great  measure  disregarded  by  builders, 
whom  some  ignorant  critics,  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, in  charging  them  with  ignorance  or 
stupidity,  speak  of  as  " the  lower  classes  of 
architects;”  whereas  architects  of  any  class  have 
too  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  or 
arrangement  of  ” our  domestic  fireplaces.” 

Tbe  volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous  plates 
of  grates,  stoves,  and  other  fireplaces,  hot-water 
apparatus,  &o.  A portrait  of  Count  Rumford 
forms  the  frontispiece. 

The  author  thus  states  his  views  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  hot-water  circula- 
tion : — 

“ At  one  end  of  a line  of  houaes  boilers  and  furnacea 
could  be  fixed,  and  from  the  boilers  hot-water  circulating 
pipes,  protected  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  could  pass  in 
proximity  to  the  houses.  From  such  main  circulating 
pipes,  branch  pipes,  also  protected,  could  enter  each 
house,  and  ascend  to  any  height  required,  with  branches 
for  drawing  off' water  for  baths  and  other  purposes,  and 
with  other  brsuchea  which  would  admit  the  water  to  circu- 
late, when  required,  through  hot-water  coils  for  warming 
the  house.  That  there  would  be  any  insuperable  djtiiculty 
does  not  appear  for  a moment.  The  extent  to  which  hot- 
water  circulation  has  already  been  applied  is  a sutficient 
proof  of  its  possibility.  Competent  persons  could  be  as 
readily  (found  to  manage  such  a system  as  to  make  gas  or 
to  drive  a railway  train.  The  contingencies  of  a temporary 
failure  of  supply  would  be  simply  met  by  every  house 
having  the  means  of  falling  back  upon  something  provided, 
just  .us  we  can  substitute  candles  for  gas.  And,  with  re- 
spect to  economy  and  efficiency,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  any  system  could  be  more  economical,  due  cere 
being  taken  in  all  matters  of  detail,  or  more  efficient,  in- 
asmuch as  the  constant  attention  of  a skilled  person  should 
adapt  tho  system,  to  some  extent,  to  the  demands  of  the 
thermometer.  Irrespective  of  this,  there  would  be  ample 
facilities  of  regulation  left  iu  tbe  hands  of  tbe  occupier." 


Marvels  of  ArchitecUire,  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Lefchre.  To  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  English  ArchitecUire.  By  R. 
Donald.  London  : Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin. 
This  is  a pretty  little  book,  very  readable,  and 
likely  to  interest  many  in  what  architecture  has 
done.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  professional 
student.  The  chapter  on  English  Architecture 
is  tbe  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  volume,  and 
farther  confirms  what  we  recently  said  as  to  its 
being  desirable  that  persons  who  write  about 
buildings  should  know  something  of  architecture. 


Take  an  instance  in  proof.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  “ the  Gothic  stylo  of  architecture 
which  sprang  into  ascendency  during  the  Middle 
Ages,”  and  says, — 

“ Tho  style  is  also  widely  known  as  the  Pointed  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  very  largely  to  be  found  in  the  Saron 
and  Normati  edifices  of  this  country.  What  is  known  as 
the  Corinthian  order  of  Pointed  architecture  is,  indeed, 
almost  peculiar  to  Eoglaud." 

Very  peculiar  indeed,  we  should  say.  Again, — 

“ lUoiigh  the  Gothic  and  Pointed  styles  are  often  con- 
founded,  there  is  considerable  dislinciiuo  between  them. 
In  Gothic,  the  general  running  lines  are  horizontal,  as  in 
entablatures  and  single  cornices;  in  Pointed,  the  general 
running  lines  are  vertical." 

The  author  is  evidently  at  sea.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  an  interesting  little  book  : aud  it  includes  a 
considerable  number  of  illustrative  woodcuts. 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London  and  its 
Suburbs,  for  1870.”  By  Charles  Mackeson. 
Parker,  Strand.  In  this  fifth  issue  of  a very 
useful  guide  some  improvements  have  been 
effected,  as  in  the  consecutive  numbering  of  the 
alphabetical  list  of  churches,  so  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  index.  Another  little  improvement 
we  would  snggest.  Although  the  guide  is  an 
alphabetical  one,  there  is  no  alphabetical  entry 
whatever  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  nor  of  the  Royal  Chapels,  under  any 
heading.  This  is  certainly  a defect.  The  reason 
of  it  is,  that  these  churches  and  chapels  are  all 
placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  alphabetical  list,  which 
latter  begins  with  “ 9.  Alban,  S.,  llolborn,” 
without  even  a short  rule  to  separate  it  from  the 
last  of  the  royal  list,  which  is,  “ 8.  Chapel  within 
Hampton  Court  Palace."  Let  the  preferential 
list  remain,  by  all  means;  bat  why  not  insert 
references  to  it  in  the  proper  alphabetical  order? 


Destruction  of  St.  John's  Church,  Beth« 
nal-green.  — A fire  has  destroyed  the  dis- 
trict church  of  St.  John,  situated  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  Bethnal-green.  was  a capa- 
cious edifice,  with  sittings  capable  of  affording 
accommodation  for  over  2,00U  people.  Work- 
men had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  en- 
larging the  illuminated  clock  in  the  steeple, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fire  arose  through 
carelesBuesson  their  part  j for,  about  seven  o’clock 
p.m,,  a glare  of  light  was  visible  in  tbe  steeple, 
and  in  a short  time  the  flames  burst  forth  through 
the  clock-turret.  Some  seven  or  eight  steam 
fire-engines  soon  arrived,  but  unfortunately  no 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  a con- 
siderable time.  The  firemen  conveyed  the  hose 
into  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  their  efforts 
were  frustrated  from  the  cause  referred  to.  The 
flames  soon  spread  to  the  roof,  and  by  half-past 
eight  the  whole  of  tho  building  was  in  flames. 
It  was  nob  until  that  time  that  the  engines  could 
get  a supply  of  water.  Portions  of  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  and  set  fire  to  the  pews,  in  the  galleries 
as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  fire 
continued  to  rage  till  ten  o’clock,  by  which  time 
the  church  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
pariah  church  of  Bethnal-green,  in  Church-street, 
was  burnt  down  only  a few  years  since. 

Geograpbical  Medal  and  ilward  to 
M.  Desseps. — At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
French  Geographical  Society  just  held,  M.  Barbie 
du  Bocage,  reporter  of  the  committee  to  award 
the  Empress’s  Grand  Prize  of  10,000  francs, 
given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  announced  that 
tbe  award  of  that  body  had  been  in  favour  of 
M.  Ferdinand  do  Lcsseps,  who,  by  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  had  accomplished 
tho  work  moat  useful  to  the  commercial  relations 
of  France.  M.  da  Lesseps  received  from  the 
president  the  medal  which  accompanies  the 
prize,  and  announced  that  he  would  devote  the 
sum  of  money  to  the  expedition  which  the  society 
is  about  to  undertake  into  Central  Africa. 

The  Drainage  of  Margate. — The  articles 
that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our 
columns  ou  the  cesspool  system  at  this  very 
favourite  watering-place,  have  had  effect,  we 
learn,  on  some  of  the  freeholders  of  the  town,  if 
nob  upon  the  local  Board  of  Health,  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  tubular  earthenware  pipes  is 
now  being  laid  throughout  the  whole  of  the  large 
block  of  houses  known  as  the  Royal  Crescent 
Estate.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Doewra  & Son,  of  Islington,  from  plana 
prepared  by  Mr.  W,  Lane  Sear,  of  Margate, 
architect. 
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Accidents. — A.  deatructive  fira  haa  occarred 
in  Newcastle,  Atkinson’s  saw-mills  having  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  8,000i.  worth  of  pro- 
perty thereby  destroyed.  There  was  a strong 
wind  blowing,  and  no  water  was  obtainable  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  is  the  second  saw-mill 

burned  down  in  Newcastle  within  a month. 

At  midnight,  on  Friday  week,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Boulevard  Jourdan,  at  Marseilles,  were 
aroused  by  the  noise  of  a terrific  crash,  which 
was  discovered  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
falling  in  of  two  contiguous  houses.  After  an 
hour  and  a half’s  work,  eight  men,  all  still 
living,  but  very  seriously  injured,  were  extri- 
cated, and  exertions  were  being  made  to  dis- 
cover a young  man  and  woman,  who  were 

known  still  to  be  beneath  the  debris. The 

North  German  Correspondence  reports  that  at 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  recently,  a 
rather  alarming  fire  broke  ont  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince,  just 
above  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
the  ceilings  of  which  were  partially  consumed  by 
the  flames.  The  young  Princess  having  been 
removed  to  another  portion  of  the  building,  the 
fire  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of 
the  fire  brigade.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a coal  or  spark  from  a chafing- 
dish  with  which  some  workmen,  the  day  before, 
had  boon  trying  to  thaw  the  frozen  water-pipes. 

House  of  Commons.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
Locke  King,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that,  owing  to 
arrangements  between  the  Government  and  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the  subway  projected 
some  years  ago  from  Parliament-street  to  Palace- 
yard  could  not  be  completed  as  originally  pro- 
posed. He  had,  however,  been  in  communication 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  he  had  urged 
upon  them  the  propriety  of  connecting  the  sub- 
way with  the  Embankment.  — Mr.  Cowpor- 
Temple  asked  whether  the  Government  are 
prepared  to  take  measures  for  relieving  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  objects  placed 
for  exhibition  in  the  British  Museum  by  means 
of  the  erection  of  a new  building  for  the  collec- 
tions of  natural  history.  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  reply, 
said  the  Government  had  the  subject  still 

under  consideration. Mr.  Samuda  also  has 

given  notice  to  ask  whether,  before  the  Govern- 
ment approve  of  the  site  that  may  be  selected  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  waterside  market  for 
foreign  animals,  means  will  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  those  interested  in  the  trade,  and  to 
insure  a sufficient  extent  of  accommodation 
being  provided. 

A Caution. — It  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
known  by  this  time  that  the  copyright  of  Mr. 
Maclise’n  grand  pictures,  “ Wellington"  and 
‘‘Nelson,’’ in  the  Royal  Gallery,  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  was  purchased  by  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  and  that  engravings  are  in  course  of 
active  preparation  for  distribution.  It  takes  a long 
time,  however,  to  make  such  facts  known,  even  in 
circles  supposed  to  be  well  informed  on  such 
points.  Thus  Messrs.  Ward  & Lock  had  repro- 
duced for  publication,  as  a chromolithograph,  the 
centre  portion  of  the  Wellington  picture,  and 
were  about  to  publish  it.  On  receiving  notice, 
however,  from  the  Hon.  Solicitor  of  the  Art- 
Union  that  the  society  would  maintain  its 
rights,  those  gentlemen  at  once  expressed 
regret  for  having  unwittingly  done  wrong,  and 
forwarded  all  the  impressions,  some  3,500  in 
number,  to  be  destroyed.  Great  credit'is  due 
to  Messrs.  Ward  & Lock  for  their  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  error.  We  mention  the 
occurrence  simply  as  a caution  to  other  pub- 
lishers. 

The  Raiiwayfor  Japan.— A contract  for  the 
construction  of  a railway  has  been  concluded  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Lay,  C.B.  He  represents  capitalists 
who  have  entrusted  him  with  money  to  be  lent 
to  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  construction 
of  reproductive  public  works,  and  he  advances 
one  million  sterling  to  the  Japanese  Government 
for  a line  from  Yedo  to  Osaka,  some  300  miles, 
to  be  built  by  English  engineers.  The  railway 
will  be  the  property  of  the  Government. 

Ramsgate. — The  Kew  Cemetery. — The 
contracts  for  building  the  chapels,  lodge,  walls, 
«S:o.,  have  been  received  by  the  board,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  builder,  of  Canterbury,  is  the  accepted 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  chapels,  for  the 
snm  of  l,882i.  Mr.  Duckett’s  tender  for  the 
lodge  and  wall,  at  a snm  of  2,4001.,  was  accepted  • 
but  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Duckett,  to  which 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  reply,  and  inform 
him  that  the  board  was  not  prepared  to  entertain 
;he  proposals  contained  therein. 


The  Alexandra  Palace.— At  Cronch-end 
Mr.  Francis  Fuller  lately  gave  an  address  on  the 
advantages  and  capabilities  of  the  Alexandra 
Park  and  Palace,  to  a crowded  meeting,  desirous 
to  hear  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Palace. 
Mr.  Fuller,  according  to  the  report  in  the  North 
Londoner,  said  : — 

“The  British  Museum  was  established  by  lottery,  and 
he  meant  to  have  the  Alexandra  Palace  established  in  a 
similar  manner  by  the  Art-Union  system.  He  would  not 
hare  it  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  solely,  but 
of  every  article  of  use  and  ornament,  that  it  might  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  trade  as  well  as  for  instruction.  The 
value  of  the  palace  and  grounds  was  650,000/.,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  on  the  Art-Union  and  Tontine  systems 
combined.  Ho  would  collect  in  the  palace  100,0001.  worth 
of  prizes,  and  have  a distribution  every  three  years.  Mr. 
Webster,  Q.C.,  proposed  that  a commit'ee  be  formed  in 
the  locality  to  assist  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  object,  which  was 
uoanimously  agreed  to.  In  reply  to  a question,  Mr. 
Fuller  said  ha  was  working  in  onion  with  the  owners  of  the 
property,  and  they  had  fixed  the  price  at  which  they  wore 
ready  to  dispose  of  it." 

Mr.  Fuller  commended  his  project  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  residents. 

The  Water  Supply  of  the  City. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  to  be 
held  this  day  (Thursday),  a motion  is  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Deputy  Stapleton,  to  the  effect  that 
having  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  question  of  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City  bo  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, for  them  to  inquire  and  report  forthwith 
to  the  court  as  to  whether  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  that  the  interests  of  the 
existing  water  companies  should  be  purchased, 
and  that  the  subsequent  management  should  be 
vested  in  the  corporation.  Ac  the  same  court 
Mr.  Cockerell  will  bring  up  a report  from  the 
coal,  corn,  and  finance  committee,  recommending 
that  the  sum  of  1,2001.  be  expended  iu  erecting 
a drinking-fountain  in  Smithfield,  and  that  the 
corporation  undertake  to  expend  the  sum  of  50Z. 
annually  to  supply  it  with  water. 

rinsbury  Park. — Mr.  Vulliamy,  superin. 
tending  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  estimates  tho  expenses  of  this  park 
during  the  year  1870  to  be  as  follows  : — General 
superintendent,  501. ; park  superintendent,  1041. ; 
gardeners,  twelve,  at  21a.  each  per  week, 
655i-  4a.  5 hire  of  horses  for  rolling  and  mowing 
machines,  average  21.  l-ls.  per  week,  for  twenty, 
six  weeks,  701.  4-3. ; repairs  to  machinery,  lodge, 
&a.,  251.;  repairs  to  fences,  roads,  walks,  and 
gates,  1001. 5 manure,  1001. ; trees,  shrubs,  grass- 
seeds,  and  lake,  1001. ; water,  at  7id.  per  1,000 
gallons  (800,000  gallons),  251.;  gas,  41,;  land- 
tax,  21.  lie.  4d.  ; poor-rates,  501.;  tithes,  11. 
ISs.  4d. : total,  1,2871.  17s.  8d. 

The  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians. — At 

a recent  meeting  a letter,  dated  the  3rd  inst., 
was  read  from  Mr.  P.  Peck,  architect,  inclosing 
a communication  which  had  been  addressed  to 

him  by  Messrs.  Batstone  & Hunt,  as  follows  : 

“ Finsbury  Schools.  Dear  sir : In  May  last  we 
sent  you  a statement  of  our  charges,  amounting 
to  2841.,  for  preparing  tho  quantities  of  the  dis- 
trict schools,  &o.  Hoping  you  will  soon  obtain 
a cheque  for  ua,  we  are,  &o.”  Mr.  Peck,  the 
architect,  also  claimed  6301.,  in  regard  to  pre- 
paration of  plans,  and  3 per  cent,  upon  work 
undone,  for  which,  if  carried  out,  he  would  have 
received  the  usual  oommission  of  5 per  cent. 
Consideration  of  the  matter  was  deferred. 

Manchester  Ship  Tfavlgatlon. — Consider- 
able interest  has  been  excited,  it  is  stated,  re- 
specting this  subject,  and  it  appears  that  the 
conclusion  at  which  practical  men  who  have  ' 
fairly  considered  the  matter  have  arrived  is, 
that  the  proposed  plan  is  quite  practicable ; ^ 
and  that  Manchester  and  other  capitalists  are  i 
prepared,  if  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  ' 
proprietors  are  willing  to  give  their  earnest  co-  I 
operation,  to  contribute  funds  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  undertaking.  A survey  is  proceeding,  ' 
it  is  said,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton  ; 
engineer,  and  upon  the  result  of  hia  investiga- ' 
tion  will  much  depend  the  progress  of  the  under- 1 
taking.  \ 

The  Bducation  Bill.  — The  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Bruce,  has  been  printed.  It  fills  twenty- 
six  pages,  and  contains  eighty-eight  clauses.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first,  which  extends 
to  the  Slat  clause,  relates  to  “Local  provision 
for  schools,"  and  the  second  to  the  “ Parliamen- 
tary grant.”  There  are  four  schedules  attached 
to  the  Bill,  one  of  whioh  lays  down  rules  respect- 
ing the  election  of  school  boards,  and  another 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings. 


The  Cambridge  Slade  Professor.— The 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (SirDigby  Wyatt)  proposes  to  deliver 

a course  of  thirteen  lectures,  as  follows  : 1, 

Introductory,  March  9ch  ; 2,  Architecture, 
History, Marohl4th;  3, ditto, Theory,  MarchlSth; 
4,  ditto.  Practice,  March  lGth;*5,  Sculpture, 
History,  March  28th ; 6,  ditto,  Theory,  March 
29th  ; 7,  ditto.  Practice,  March  30th ; 8,  Painting, 
History,  May  2ad  ; 9,  ditto,  Theory,  May  3rd  ; 10, 
ditto.  Practice,  May  4th;  11,  Art  applied  to 
Industry,  Ancient,  May  20th  j 12^  ditto,  Modern, 
May  21st;  13,  Facilities  at  Cambridge  for  the 
Study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  May23rd.  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
2.15  p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  the  introductory 
Icoture,  which  will  be  delivered  in  the  Senate- 
house  at  2.30  p.m. 

Bondon  House  Painters’ Association.— 

The  society  that  was  formed,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  some  months  ago,  under  the  title  of  the 
London  HousePainters’  and  Decorators’  Technical 
Instruction  Association,  and  having  its  head-quar- 
ters  at  tho  London  Artisans’  Club,  73,  Newman- 
street,  continues  its  classes  at  the  Marylebone 
School  of  Art,  mBolsover-streetj  and,  considering 
the  very  depressed  state  of  the  building  trades, 
the  association  has  been  fairly  supported.  On- 
Wednesday  evening  in  last  week  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  large  hall  of  the  German  Club, 
iu  Foley-street,  to  hear  a lecture  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Grace,  “ On  Art  Training,”  Mr.  Edward  Hall  in 
the  chair.  At  the  conclusion  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Lamport,  Mr.  Shipton  (tho 
secretary),  and  others. 

The  Itestoratiotx  of  Chester  Cathedral. 

A meeting  has  been  held  in  Liverpool  for  the 
promotion  of  the  further  restoration  of  Chester 
Cathedral.  Of  the  55,5001.  stated  by  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  requisite  for  the  complete  restoration,  the 
Dean  stated  that  works  to  the  extent  of  31,5002. 
had  been  secured  by  subscriptions  and  expended 
on  works,  with  the  exception  of  7,0001.,  now  in 
the  bank.  Tho  roofs  and  the  interior  groining  of 
the  nave  were  now  under  consideration.  A 
special  additional  fund  of  5,0002.  for  the 
groining,  &o.,  while  the  scaffoldings  were  up,  was 
now  requisite.  The  whole  work  could  not  be 
completed  within  three  years.  The  meeting  was 
intended  as  a preliminary  to  one  appealing  to 
Lancashire  in  particular  for  aid. 

The  International  Safes  Contest.  — 

Trade  jealousies  still  keep  up  the  ^excitement 
on  this  subject.  The  two  American  arbitrators 
and  the  French  one  having  decided  the  contest 
in  favour  of  Herring,  the  American,  without  the 
two  English  arbitrators,  who  had  resigned  in 
consequence  of  what  they  considered  not  very 
honourable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
an  action  in  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance,  was 
comraenoed  by  Herring  against  Chatwood,  tho 
English  lockmaker,  and  Tagnard,  the  stake- 
holder,  and  after  three  days’  trial,  has  terminated 
by  a judgment  declaring  the  so-called  award 
null  and  void,  and  condemning  Herring  in  the 
COats. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Torquay,  South 
Beyon. — A vestry  meeting  was  held  in  this 
parish  on  the  16th  inst.,  to  consider  the  proposal 
to  complete  the  church  by  building  the  tower  iu 
accordance  with  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hugal!,  of  Oxford,  under  whose  direction  tho 
church  has  thus  far  been  erected, — the  first 
portion,  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Darby,  of  Cheltenham  ; aud 
the  navo,  north  and  south  aisles,  aud  porch,  by 
Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of  Brimscombe.  It  was 
decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the 
church  at  a coat  of  2,7002.,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  collect  funds. 

Haster  Island. — At  a meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  held  on  Monday 
week,  Lieut.  M.  Dundas  read  a communication 
on  “ Easter  Island  : its  Inhabitants,  Antiquities, 
and  Colossal  Statues.”  Iu  the  course  of  conver- 
sation with  reference  to  Lieutenant  Dundas’s 
paper,  Dr.  Smith  mentioned  that  a previous 
visitor  of  the  island  had  found  old  graves  almost 
exactly  identical  with  those  found  iu  the  Hebrides 
and  in  Shetland, 

Value  of  Ziaud,  Derby. — The  local  papers 
say  that  the  piece  of  land  at  tho  corner  of  St. 
James’s-street,  fronting  the  Corn  Market,  has 
been  sold  by  the  Derby  Improvement  and  St, 
James’s  Hotel  Company,  to  Mr.  Randall,  at  302. 
a yard,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors 
who  did  not  take  part  in  tho  negotiation. 
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Bristol  Cora  Sxctaangre. — Correspondents 
from  Bristol  say  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  who  was 
consulted  with  reference  to  the  proposed  cover- 
ing of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Exobange,  has  sent 
a report,  aocompanied  with  two  plans,  which 
were  presented  to  the  committee  at  their  last 
meeting.  The  first  plan  would  cost  about 
2,700b.  j but  that  he  did  nob  recommend  to  be 
adopted,  nor  did  the  committee  thiok  it  would 
be  acceptable.  By  the  second  plan,  the  present 
pillars  supporting  the  arcade  are  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  more  ponderous  ones,  of  the 
Doric  style  of  architecture,  set  farther  back. 
Above  these  the  existing  pillars  will  be  erected 
so  as  to  form  a second  row,  advancing  more 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Exchange,  and  sup- 
porting an  illuminated  cupola.  The  cost  of  the 
latter  plan  would  be  about  4,000Z. 


For  new  Grammar  School,  Reading,  Berks.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  architect ; — 


Iforfolk  and  TTorwicli  ArctiBeologlcal 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
has  been  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Norwich.  Upon 
the  table  were  a number  of  interesting  objects, 
and  there  were  also  presented  for  the  inspection 
of  the  members  some  panels  from  the  Loddon 
Church  screen,  alluded  to  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
L’Estrange.  The  bon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.. 
Manning,  read  the  report ; after  which,  office- 
bearers were  elected  or  re-elected.  The  Bev. 

C.  B.  Manning  then  read  a paper  contributed  by 
Mr.  H.  Hafrod,  “ About  Norwich  Thieves  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century  ; ” and  Mr.  Fitch  one  from 
Mr.  L’Estrange  on  Loddon  Church. 

Dockyard  Men. — We  understand  that  great 
consternation  was  occasioned  (and  no  wonder) 
on  Monday  morning,  at  the  Devonport  Dock- 
yard, by  orders  from  the  Admiralty  expediting 
the  discharge  of  workmen,  and  that  forty-one 
were  sent  away  on  Saturday  last,  without  a 
day’s  notice,  before  the  arrival  of  their  pension 
papers. 

Effects  of  Criticism. — It  has  been  currently 
stated,  that  of  the  two  architects  who  wore 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  reoently-oom- 
pleted  opera-house  in  Vienna,  and  which  was 
somewhat  severely  criticised,  one  jumped  into 
the  Danube,  and  the  other  hanged  himself.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  this  story  certified. 

Cottage  Cardens  and  Window  Garden- 
ing.— Forty  essays  have  been  sent  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hubbard,  jun.,  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  management  of  cottage  gar- 
dens  and  window  gardening.  It  is  intended  to 
have  the  best  essay  printed  in  the  plainest  possi- 
ble form  and  circulated  among  the  various 
cottage  gardens  in  the  country. 

Polytechnic  Institution. — Wo  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  terrible  rubbish  which  was  called 
“ The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,”  has  been  given 
up.  Soma  very  agreeable  entertainments  have 
been  substituted. 

Surveyor  for  lieamlngton. — Mr.  Davidson* 
a surveyor,  late  in  the  service  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  has  been  elected  surveyor  to  the 
Leamington  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  Itlterary  Fund. — Lord  Dufferin  will 
preside  at  the  next  annual  dinner  of  this  cor- 
poration, which  is  fixed  to  take  place,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  11th  of  May,  at  Willis’s  Booms. 

A Memorial  Cottage  Hospital. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a cottage  hospital  at  Shaftesbury 
as  a memorial  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

Royal  Society. — General  Sabine  will  hold 
his  first  conversazione  of  the  present  season  at 
Burlington  House,  on  Saturday,  March  5th. 

Portraits. — The  portrait  we  give  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  was  drawn  from  a photograph,  by 
Mr.  John  Watkins,  of  Parliament-atreef. 


Cleasy  , 

Gregory  

Doverwood  & Co 

Woodrough 

Brags 

Matthews 

Hibbard  

Pollard 

Wheeler  

Ba^e  & Rararaage  .... 

Stains  & Son  

Cowland  

Simpson  

Colls  & Son 

Jackson  & Shaw 

Mansfield  A Price .... 

Macey  

Gibson,  Bros 

Horseman  

WaitOD,  Bros 

Perry  & Co 

Woodbridga 

Blackmore  

Holland  & Hannen 

Jones 

Kirk  & Parry  

Wright  & Co 

Dimment  

Ball  & Son  

Parnell  & Son 

Clarke  


0 0 


,.  £21,906 

21,878  0 u 
..  23,793  0 0 
23,768  0 0 
..  23,495  0 0 
..  23,212  0 0 
..  22,959  0 0 
,.  22,381  0 0 
..  22,292  0 0 
,.  22,000  0 0 
..  21,976  0 0 
..  21,810  0 0 
..  21,763  0 0 
..  21,746  0 0 
..  21,741  0 0 
..  21,655  0 0 
..  21,334  0 0 
..  21,178  0 0 
..  21,486  0 0 
..  21,-127  0 0 
..  20,915  0 0 

...  20,730  0 0 
..  20,674  0 0 
..  2^481  0 0 
...  19,950  0 0 
...  19,906  0 0 
19,896  0 0 
...  19,335  0 0 
18,900  0 0 
...  18,707  7 7 
...  17,831  0 0 


..  £270 


For  re-roofing  twelve  cottsges  at  Wonford,  near  Heavi. 
tree,  Devon,  for  Mr.  J.  Scudder.  Mr.  Charles  Pinn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : 

Gardiner  

Eastou  

Harris 

Smith 

Westlake  

Btepheoa  

Scadding  (accepted)  


For  a small  conservatory  at  The  Cedars,  Basingstoke, 
for  Mr.  It.  A.  Davjs  (exclusive  of  heatinglj— 


Norman  S Co.  . 
Gumming  & Edmunds  . 
Preedy&Son  

Lammie  & Co 

Jennings 

Duke  

Palmer  

Woodbridge 

Stevens  

Wilks 

Simmonds  (too  late)  ... 
Pistell  (accepted)  


126  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ripley  House,  Ripley, 
Snrrey.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  architect 

Hills £1,876  0 0 

J.&  A.  Wright 1,576  0 0 

Spicer 1,67-119  0 

Jarrett  1.487  0 0 

Harris,  1,475  10  0 

G.  & J.  Wood  1,470  0 0 

Farley 1,365  0 0 

Saunders  & Beerers  1,360  0 0 

Todd  & Sanders  1,225  0 0 

Lammie  i Co 1,163  0 0 


TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 


For  Archbishop  Tenison’s  new  schools,  about  to  be  bnilt 
in  Leicester-square,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Sabloniere 
Hotel.  Mr.  F.  Marrable,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Meakin 

Nixon  i Son £4,616  0 0 

Clemence  -1,481  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge  4, -124  0 0 

Mansfield  & Price  ’ 4,-106  0 0 

Howard  ' 4,379  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  (accepted)  4,376  0 0 


J.  E.  0.  (cancelled.  We  do  not  iloeire  to  print  [letters  sent  to  half  I 
a dozen  papers).— A Sboetnnkor  not  Shod  (aol  clear.  State  a case  to 
Illustrate).— Archltectm  (observation  must  have  been  a mere  excuse). 
—Dr.  G — C.  B.  V.-G.  B.  M.-W.  W.  U-Dr.  T.— F.  M.-T.  P.  W.— 

R.  J.— C.  4 Co.— T.  M.— River  Commlssloa— C.  & Sons.— H.  F.  H.— 

W.  B.  W.-J.  B.  C.-S.— G.  M.— A,  Z.-E.  I.— J'  H.— A.  H.-Mr.  G.— 

C.  C.  H.-J.  C.-F.  U:.-J.  B.-3.  & J.-A.  H.-A.  T.-T.  P.-Messrs. 
H.— N.  * C.— O.  P.  M.— W.  4 IL— A.  G.— B.  D,— W.  B.— T.  H.  A.— fC. 

— J.  W.  T.— Q.  G. 

Ws  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  Btatemente  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  &e.,  must  be  accompanied 
br  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarilr  for 
publicstlon. 

iroT&— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
publin  mretings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  anthois. 


For  the  St.  Martin’s  Parochial  School  for  girls,  to  bo 
erected  io  Castle-street,  Leicester-square.  Mr.  F. 
Marrable,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin  : — 


Nixon  & Son  ... 

LoDgrnire  A Burge 

Meusfleld  & Price 

Clemence  

Howard  

Dove,  Bros,  (accepted)  .. 


£3,440  0 
3,319  0 ■ 
3,280  0 
3,274  0 
3,187  0 
3,175  0 


For  various  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises,  24,  Crutched 
Friars.  Mr.  H.  C.  Harrison,  architect  : — 

Colls  & Bods  £3,283  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,995  0 0 

King  & Sons 1,859  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Poplars,  West 
Bromwich,  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Salter.  Messrs,  Nichols  & 
Chamberlain,  architects 

Fisher £i-i9  0 0 

"Wilkes  (accepted)  443  10  0 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON in  the  Manufacture  of  Church,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocks,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders, 
Committees,  &o.  can  be  promptly  sapplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  68  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill  J Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E 


For  the  erection  of  infants’  and  girls’  school,  with 
mistresses’  residence,  Walsall,  for  the  committee  of  St. 
Peter's  parish.  Messrs.  Nichols  & Chamberlain,  archi- 
tects 


Briley 

Wilkes, 

Jefi’rey  & Pritchard,., 

Trow  & Sous 

Hitchiu,  Bros 

Nelson 

Fisher  . 

Thompson  

Taylor 

Stockton  & Son  

Rowley  

Adkins*  

Hollaod,  Bros. . 


..£1,626  0 i 

..  1,640  0 I 
..  1,482  0 i 
..  1,473  0 i 
..  1,-450  0 i 
..  1,440  0 i 
..  1,391  0 ' 
..  1,370  0 I 
..  1,349  0 
..  1,343  0 
..  1,300  0 
1,274  10 
1,270  0 


Just  poblishsd,  Boyal  4to.  Ornamen’al  Cloth.  II.  16s. 

NGLISH  COUHTEY  HOUSES.  Forty- 

five  Views  and  PUns  of  recently  erected  Mansions,  Priva'e 
idences,  Paraonage-Houses.  Farm-H  uses,  Lodgee,  and  Coitigea 
a FracticaL  Treatise  on  House  Boildlug. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINBON.  Architect.,  Oxford. 

Oxford  and  London  : JAMES  PARKER  & CO. 


Ju.t  published,  price  4 1.  j post  free,  4s.  4<1. 


A TCHLEY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK  : 

J\_  FOR  1870. 


* Reduced  estimate  accepted,  £1,193  15s. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Hailsham  Hnioii, 


C.  Berry,  architect 

Coleman 

Stonstreet  

AvisB  & Roe  

Pitcher  

Fuoker  

Harman  

Peerless 

Thompson 

Card  & Son  

Fuller  & Co 

Skinner  

Piper  & Co 

Mosling  & Sons 
Blackmore 


..£2.6f0  0 
..  2,373  1 
..  2,270  0 
..  2,038  0 
..  2,000 


1,9S5  0 0 


1,941 

1,935 

1,930 

1,926 


1,881  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,735  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cedars,  Winch- 
more-hiJl.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dobson,  architect : — 

CheiTin  .£1,023  0 0 

Wood,  Bros 995  0 0 

Rivett  953  0 0 

Read  & Son 825  0 0 

Wicks  & Bangs  785  0 0 

Ward 764  0 0 

Enoor  7-13  0 0 

Patman,  Bros 735  0 0 


For  erecting  the  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  of  8t. 
Stephen’s  Cburoh.  Villa-street.  Walworth.  Messrs.  U. 
Jarvis  & Son,  architects:— 


Marsland  k Son  

C,4'’0 

Hensliaw  

Merritt  & Ashby 

6,082 

6,0C0 

Longmire  & Burge 

6,804 

Tarrant  

..  6,186 

Containing  a Complete  Hat  of  Uie  Present  Prlojs  of  ; Builders  : 
Mjileriala  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trade*  In  conn-xion  with  BalldlDg  i \ 
tJeeful  and  Important  Table*  and  Memoranda  for  Preparing  &tl-  • 
mate*  ip. dally  arranged  for  tbe  use  of  Architect*,  Bnildet.,  Con-  - 
uactor*,  and  kngineeie,  4c.  compiled  by  Experienced  Ueu. 

To  which  1*  added 

BUILDERS’  PRICES  for  LEEDS  and  the  WEST  RIDISO  ol 
YORaBHIEE,  specially  piepvrej  j Table*  for  Calcalatiog  Vr 

Builder*' Measnremrn’ 

ties  of  Timber,  and  I 
nn  iiun  a*  Applied  to 
-opoUtan  BulldlQg  A 


idQadi- 


ibley’e 


Bills  of  Qu*nUti«e ; M- 

for  Calcnlating  the  Various  Stai 

BuUdiog  Btructares.  by  a‘'Uvil  Bnsineer' 

Act ; LUt  of  Membera,  DleUict  Officeta,  ai 

the  Regulations  of  tbe  Board  of  Work*. 

■■  In  coLClu»ion  we  cannot  too  etrongly  commend  Meeirs.  At 
Price  Book  to  those  who  wuuld  poa\e»a  an  acour-te,  complete,  a) 
Cf.ndee  work  on  thU  unUieot,  and  one  which  beat*  ample  InUrr 
evidence  that  the  labours  of  experieuced  men  have  been 'nnsp.tritig 
bestowed  upou  It." — Hechanlct'  Magaiine,  January  29, 1870. 

ATCHLEY  & CO. 

Architectural,  Eogineering,  aud  Fine  Art 
Publishers, 

lONDON-  lOS.  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  BEDFORD 
SQUARE.  W.C. 

And  all  Booksellers  own  or  Country 


» ^OKKING  ] 


PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

HOMES.” 

jue  1.-"  and  lllnstrated  editioo  of  "The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
Ina  Claaiea."  by  HENRY  BOBRRtB.B-q.  F.8.A.  (author  of  ” Home 
Relorm,”  and  '■  The  Physical  Couditlou  of  lha  Labouring  Clauea  ') 
will  be  found  a nummaiy  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
arCure'Heellby  Home*  "for  working  men  and  wumen. 

o A moat  valuable  handbook.’’— The  NKlIdcr. 

To  be  had  at  the  OflicB  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Coudltloa 
'tbeLabouring  Uaseca.  21.  Exeter  Hall,  Sir.*iid.  Price  7e.  Also 
Deelgu*  fur  Cottage*,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Bpeclflcition,  4c. 


0 0 


For  new  rectory-house  at  Cotehill,  near  'Weatherall, 
Cumberland,  for  tho  Rev.  John  Howard.  Messrs.  E. 
Haberahon  & Brock,  architects  : — 

Court  (accepted) £1,417  0 0 


KEW  MAGAZINE. 

Oh  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  will  be  published  the  FIRST 
NUMBER  of 

BE  FIELD"  QUARTERLY  MAGA- 

ZlNE  AND  BLVIEW,  which  will  contain  a vast  quantity 

of  original  matter,  and  a cjliecUou  aud^epiU-m 


“ rpp 


THK  FIELD" 

UtTug'to  FiiblDg,  thooUug.  Hunting,  Rru-log,  Coi 
Yiicbllug,  Gardening,  Farming,  Natural  HUtory,  t 
Stable,  and  all  Other  euhjtcu  if  lhtoie»l  to  iporlsm 
gentle 


e Kei 


:.  Ituwlog, 

el,  the 


Price  23.  Gd. 


Feb.  26,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


175 


Jnst  PnblUhed,  price  !e.  by  pmt,  2«.  al 

Report  on  tramways  in  the 

MBTROPOLIS. 

Bj  WILLIAM  BOOTH  SCOTT,  C.E.  Cbiet  Burveyor  to  the  Veitry  of 
at.  Paucm*.  4c. 

tendon  : VAGUER  & SONij,  29,  Parliament  .street ; 

H.  MITOHBNBR,  Everiholt-atrcet,  OaklBy-aqnara,  N.W. 


Just  published,  with  flne  steel  portrait  of  E,  J,  Be^d,  e»q.  Chief 
Oonitmctor  of  Her  "Isje'ty’g  Navy,  4e,  Price  6s.  cloth 

The  YEAR-BOOK  ofFAOTS  inSOIEiSTCE 

^ and  ART.  1870. 

By  JOHN  TIMES,  Author  of  “ Cutloaltiee  of  Science/’  &c. 

This  excellent  little  handbook  to  the  chief  scienllfic  discoveries 
Feb  19  1^0  maluUiuB  Ite  reputation.”— ArJken<fum, 

*s*  sets  of  this  valuable  serlee,  see  adyertlsement  below. 

London  ; LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationer*’  Hall-court,  K.C. 


The  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

and  ART, 

- As  an  IndDciment  to  new  subKrtbere,  sets  from  1881  lol840,  wifh 
an  extra  ypl.  1882  (11  vole,  in  all),  will  be  supplied,  post-free,  for 
e^if  ordered^dlieol  from  the  publishers.  Posl-offlco  Orders  to  be 

rt,  E.C. 


B 


Just  published,  price  8d.  by  post  7d. 

UILDING  LEASES : Observations  on 

the  Judgment  Boulton  v.  Commissioners  of  laUnd  Reyente. 
By  T.  W.  WEBB. 

London  : VACHEB  4 SONS  29,  Parllsment-slreet. 


PARTNERSHIP,  — 500^.  WANTED,  to 

JL  join  the  Advertiser  in  an  old-eiUbliehea  BUILDING  and 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a RE-RNOAOEMENT  asGElRRAL  FORBMAN,  or  to  Tike 
Cbaree  of  a Job.  ,Toiner  by  trade.  Flrst*clas<  references  from  Lon- 
don Arms.— Address,  T.  R.  8,  Pal*ce-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■\^ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TV  CLBRK  of  WORKS,  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREM^,  or 
to  lake  Clurge  of  a Job.  A joluer  by  trale.  Aged  42.  Has  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Good  re- 
ference from  f,3rmer  employers.  No  objection  to  Ihe  COtmlry. — 
Addrese,  J.  C 47,  Alexandra-read,  Kllbum  Park. 


TO  BBICKMAKERS  AND  CONTRACTOR?. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  or  by  the  Tiimsand,  in  a 
Brickfield.  First-class  reforeucss.— Address,  H R. 'J  . 8,  Manor-ter- 
race, Chiswick,  Middlesex. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAE- 

* r tenter  and  jblNEft.  Used  to  shop  and  office  fittings,  all 


A -NT®  'THE  MANUPACTORER8. 

y^ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

TV  Man,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  both  In  stock  work. 


CUphsm,  Surrey. 


CONTRACTING  BUsiNES8,‘“in  “the  rouVh'^of'wale^^^youDg  man 

with  a knowledge  of  the  joinery  department  pta'erred.— Addre-s,  by 
setter  only,  B,  C.  15,  Lower  Ashby-street,  Norihamplon-srmare, 
London. 


PERSPECTIVES  Prepared  and  Coloured 

J-  In  First  Style. 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION, 

-■-*  , DRTAIL,  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  LAND  SURVEYING.’ 
and  LEVELLING,— Address,  0.  47,  London  Wall,  15.0, 


Borough  of  salfoed.— wanted,  a 

thoroughly  efflolent  CLERK  of  WORKS  to  SoBorintend 
Alterations  at  the  Salford  Town-hall  and  other  Works.  Bilary, 
■2/.  lOs,  per  week.  AppllCHtimn.  stating  age  and  former  eegsge- 
testimonl.Js,  to  be  sent  In  not  later  than 
Chairman  of  the  Salford 
Jjlitilot ^wn-lisll,  4c.  Committee,  and  endorsed  ''Application  for 
Qeik  of  WoT^  ' Further  Information  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  BOWDEN,  Surveyor  of  the  Salford  dUtrlct.— By  order, 

„ GEORGE  BREIT,  Town  Clerk. 

Town-hall , Salford,  16th  Febniiiry,  1870. 


pLECTION  of  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS 

J J ui.dM  tie  Metro]  olllau  Butldliig  Act.  1855. -The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woilca  hereby  give  Notice  ihac  they  wdl,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
4h  day  of  MARCH  next,  at  TWELVE  o’clock  at  Noon,  at  their 
rTTE®,t|‘;^C,K:*’‘f’^«“"'t;harlng-croaa.  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  of 
SURVEYORS  for  the  following  DistrUts  ; — 

1.  The  DMrla  of  Lewisham.  oonWinlng  the  Northern  portion  of 
tbe  Palish  of  Lewisham. 

“ 'JliB  DRiriutof  Sydenham,  containing  the  Southern  portion  of 
DlatrRi't*’*”  ^®****i‘“.  llln*  South  or  the  Lewisham 
Apiillcatlous,  In  writing,  wHh  certificates  of  comuetoncy  under  tbe 
Building  Act,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  will  be  lecelvol 
at  the  Office  of  the  Board,  until  FOUR  o'clock  p,m.  on  TU  BSD  AY. 
Ihelst  March.  EacbcmUldate  must  state  the  District  he  applies 
for,  and  muetbein  atteadanon  at  the  .Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
4tbMarch.  JOHN  POLLARD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Spring  gardens,  IDth  February,  1870. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  Sc. 

/^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  Decorative  Fumltnre.  and  Gliding  In  sJl  Its  branches, 
may  be  OBTAINED  at  the  House  of  CaU.  Marlborough  Inn,  Blenheim- 
steps.  Oxford-street  Work  done  by  the  day,  hoar,  or  Job.  Materials 
round  If  required.— Address  to  the  Secretary. 


PUPIL.-AnENGINEERINGand  LAND 

SURVEYOR,  wliQ  also  has  a public  appointment  at  Great 
Orlmsbj.  bss  a VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  Premium 
Kqulied.— Addiess,  X.  T.  Z.  Ur.  Eden'a,  Bookseller,  Great  Grimsby. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

TV  PLUMBER,  la  all  Its  branches,  Thoronghly  understands 
all  kinds  of  pump-work,  gasfittiDg,  tine-work,  anu  p.unilog.  Has 
no  objKtionto  the  conutiy.— Addiess,  C.E.  Plumber,  7,CsmberweU- 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

wanted,  by  a good  PLUMBIE,  a 

t T SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  do  gssflttliig  and  plaiu  zinc- 
work.  No  old'ction  to  painting  and  glazing,  Good  references,  No 
objection  to  the  oountiy.— Address,  J.  V.  33,  Harvey-road,  Camber- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

'WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

TV  -ged  30,  aBE-KNaAab.MENTasFGRRMAN.  Good  expe- 
lienoe  in  w.ltiug,  graining,  uid  d ceraiiug.  Firs 


WANTED,  by  a good  DRAG GHT--^ MAN, 

TV  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  tU»  office  of  a Civil  Engineer  or  Laud 


of  a Civil  Engineer  or  Laud 
CO.  Term-  moderate.  Good 
'Sl-orHco,  llMumersmltb. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHESa 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T T TION  or  JOB,  as  PLUMBER  and  ZfNO  WORKER.  No 
objection  to  fill  up  bis  time  in  other  branchas  of  tbe  tr.ide.  Good 
references  can  be  had  ftora  list  place.  Town  or  country.— Address. 
A.  K.  14,  Wavetley-road,  Harrow-r  oad,  W,  ' 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN.Ior 
MANAGER, byAthorougblyliiractk'alMau.  Proflclentin  allbrauche* 
Can  design,  take  ouc  qoaulUl-s,  es'imaie,  4c.  Refetvnc-  s nud  lestl- 
monisls,  as  to  character  and  capabilities.— Address,  525,  Office  of 


WANTED,  PLASTERING,  by  a 

thoroughly  prae'icivl  PLASTERER  (labour  only).  Town  o 
country.  Or  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.— Address.  O.  A.  3.  St. 
John’s  roiid.  South  Norwood.  8.B. 


WTO  BUaOERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

PLASTERER,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  or  to  take 
ky  the  Piece,  either  in  town  or  country.  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Poilland  and  other  cements.  Flrat- 
cl«9  ttallmonlalB.-Addreas,  BETA,  30,  Bsphael-street,  Kulghta- 
bridge,  G.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a situation,  as  ASSIS- 

T T TANT,  by  one  who  has  o impleted  bis  Articles  in  an  ArobU 
tect  and  BoroUsU  Surveyor's  O/flee.  Is  a neat  draughlstnan  can 
design,  and  make  detail  aud  w rklng  drawings.  Good  references.— 
esi,  G.  M.  FARMER,  Bacbymbyd,  Ruthin. 


TO  NOBLEMEN.  K8T.ATE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V T TION  as  CARFENTER  upon  an  Estate.  A thoroughly  prac- 
tical man,  used  to  jibblug,  and  understands  the  building  trade 
generally,  Aged  38.  Married.  Five  reference  from  last  em- 

ployer.—Address,  A B,  13,  York-terraoe.  Maxwell-road.  Fulham. 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 


"X^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T V IMPKOVEUESr  in  GRAINING  and  MARBLiNG,  in  a 


good  firm.  H- 
staling  terms,  F.  D. 
I * Londou. 


TO  BUILDERK 


TU'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V T Joiner  by  trade,  a RK-EA'GAQEMRNl'  as  GENERAL  OUT- 
DOOR FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  Has  just  finished  a 
job  in  London.  First-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Aged  35.— Address,  J.  N.  62,  Davies-strest,  Berkeley-squars,  W. 


"Y^ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

y V energetic  Man,  a Joiner  by  trade,  a JOB  tolwork  a OENE- 


TU  PLUMBERS.  HOU.4E  DECORATORS,  GASPlfTEBS,  4o. 

'V'Y/'ANTEd,  by  a respectable  energetic 

Man,  aged  30.  a SITU.ViION  a-  MANAGER  and 
CLERK,  lu  a good  l-Usluess  in  the  above  line.  Thorou.;hli  under- 
stands eatimaiiug  end  bookkeeping.  Tluee  years  as  msn  iger  iu  pre- 
sent ntuation.  Disengaged  on  ti-e  Ist  April  next.  Good  references. 
Apply,  with  fuU  panicoUrs,  to  A B.  Mlll-house,  St.  Mary  Cray, 


VX/' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  M WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.  Qoot 
reierences. — Addrass.  A is  --ii  . .. 


TO  ARCUITEOTS,  4c, 

Y^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

TV  RE-K-NGAGEMENT.  as  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect^  or 

SurVcTOr*  riHSl-l.  WIita  T-a.-a*  Avr.^i.in..,.»  * ■*_ n.  ..  


.—Address,  W.  D.  Ho.  d03. 


TO  ARCBlrECTB  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  and 

Tv  efllcient  CLERK  of  WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  U.ts  had 


A GENTS  WANTED  m various  parts  of 

.aI.  Great  Britain,  by  J.  STONE  4 CO.  Deptford,  London,  to  push 
tlie  sale  of  their  PaUut  " Uuiver.al  " Brass  Brgulatori  for  W.iter- 
cloaets,  scanowledged  to  be  the  cheaiiest  and  beit  in  existence 
Liberal  terms  allowed. 


W/'^NTED,  Two  ASSISTANT  SUR- 

A,  .y  - VEYORS,  by  Ihe  Vestry  ofSt.  Pancras.  One  for  tbeNoith 
district,  at  a salary  ofil25l.  per  annum,  with  a conditional  annual 
inor^e  of  5l.  to  a maximum  of  150t.  per  annum  : and  the  other  for 
the  antral  district,  at  a salary  of  1601.  per  annum,  with  a eoodl- 
tioual  annual  increase  of  61.  to  a maximum  of  1301.  per  annum 
Candidates  must  be  between  2-J  and  35  years  of  age.  The  peraous 
elected  will  be  requirrd  to  commence  tbelr  duties  on  the  25lh  March 
next,  and  to  reside  in  the  parlsb.  The  appolnlmeiit  to  be  deter- 
znloed  by  one  month's  notice  from  anytime  by  either  patty  or  by 
payment  of  one  mouih’e  ealery  in  lieu  of  notice.  Psrticulars  as  1 1 
dullee  may  be  known  upon  personal  Inquiry  at  the  Vestry  Offices. 
Applicalious  upon  forms  provided  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by 
UstlmoulaU  of  recent  date,  aud  not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must 
be  forwyded  to  me  m-t  later  ihsn  FRIDAY,  ihe  4Lh  MARCH  next. 
Candidates  to  attend  at  the  Vestry-hall,  iauu'..road,  Pancras-road 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  9th  MARCH  next,  at  'iHREE  o"ock  in  Ue 
afteruooL,  Ho  travelling  or  other  expenses  allowed  on  any  ojcaslon 
of  attendance. — By  order, 

XT  * THOMAS  KCCLE3TON  GIBB,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Offices,  lOtb  February,  1870 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

^^ANTED,  a FOEBMAN’S  SITUATION, 

V V or  Piecework.  IFlrst-class  references  can  be  given  from 
where  last  employed.— Address,  X.  Y.  3,  BlanOfoid  place,  Kent’  ' 


^^T^ANTED,  Pacing,  hoot  or  Carriage- 

T T way,  Kerb  Setting,  or  Granite  Dre.-alng,  t-i  TAKE  bv  the 
PIECE,  by  a first-class  practical  Man,  of  Iweiity-five  years’  expe- 
rleuOB  under  Dock,  Ballwaya.  Metrop-  liian  Boaid-,  aud  Government 
Luglueera,  One  trial.  — Address,  JAMEl  CHUTOHLEY.  No  7 
James-pUce,  North-street,  Poplar.  ' 


"YY/^ ANTED,  in  the  office  of  an  Architect 

>3^!.  ^ a well  qualified  A68IbTANT.- 


Addtc  «.  No.  541.  Office  of  "TieBu'ildc 


W ANTED,  a QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S 

absiraot  and  bill  dimensions, smd  to 

rBferei.ce^'’ta 
Street,  Strand. 


YAT-^NTED,  a YOUTH,  for  a short  period, 


and  references. 


lately.— Apply,  by  Ut’.BC  only,  Btatlnea, 

H.  Q.  H.  10,  Old  Jewry-ohainberi,  fi.C. 

-r-w-r  s CLERKS. 

YYT^ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect,  a 

dramtht.man^^ar,^®  ““?h  v®ii'  and  accurate 

p“8ht»nian’  — Apply,  with  fall  particulars  and  terms,  to  L.  J B 
rost-olHoe,  Beigate,  ourrey.  vu.  u.-u. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

T\/  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21  a 

T V SITUATION  as  IMPRcYEK.-Addreoa,  A,  Z.  7,  Kiug-slreet 
rorlmau-square.  ao>*ooi, 


TY/” ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Many 

TV  a BK-ENGAQEMENr  us  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Managine 
Foreman,  Well  acquainted  with  detail  in  all  bran-hes  aeitln.r  out 
and  measurlug  up  work.  Over  ntae  years  iu  last  engagement  on 
many  important  works.  Good  references.  Town  or  countev  — 
Address.  T.  G.  No.  115,  Southsmpton-stxeet,  Camberwell,  8, fi. 


BUILDERS  AND  CONTP.ACTOR.S 

WANTKD,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  to 

V T the  above.  Thoroughly  understaods  the  routine  of  the 
Aged  22  —Address,  A.  Y.  Messrs.  Terry, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT, 

temporary  or  otherwise.  Is  a really  good  Draugbtiman  and 
Colourist,  and  can.  from  rough  sketches,  prepare  finished  drawtnge 
for  oompetiilon,  4e.  Good  references.  Salary  moderate. — Address, 

ft  II  ys  wr  n 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

TYTANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

T V WORKS,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  or  a Situailcn  as  Managing 
PORFMAN.  Compstent  to  prepare  plans,  working  aud  detail  draw- 
Digs,  mesjiure  up  work,  take  out  quaiililiea,  and  estimate— Address, 
M,  N.  3,  Cumberland-place,  North-end,  Hammersmith,  W 


wanted,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOI.VEUS,  eras  General 
Out-door  Foreman,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Joiner  and  Slalrcaie 
Hand.  Aged  31.  Well  up  iu  lelting  out  all  kinds  of  work.  Would 
have  no  ohj-cllon  to  take  piece-work.  First-class  testlmouiaU  from 
London  firm-.  Country  not  objected  to.— Addrers,  U,  K.  8,  Rodney- 
Bireet  North,  Barntbury. 


TO  ARCHITF-CTS.  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4fi. 

ANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  19,  a SITUA- 
TION as  improver.  Can  trace  and  copy  drawings  well, 
la.  Salary  miderate.— AdJresa,  B.  Z. 


w 


YYrANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26> 

TV  a permaoeiit  SITUATION  as  thorough  HOUSE  PAINTER' 
Glazier,  and  Paperbauger.  Country  preferred.— Addtejs,  T.  A- 
' '’-.llsbury-terrace,  While  Poit-lane,  Little  Ilford,  Essex. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 


YYT’ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

TV  M.ison  by  irade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

who  hsB  a Woik.bop,  STAIRS  and  JOINERV  WORK,  by 
the  Piete,  Terms  moderate.— Addtes.',  W.  P.  17,  Donro  cott»Bee 
Regent's  Park.  ® 


TO  ARC'UlTECrs,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  the  -Advertiser,  aged  21, 

TV  an  KNGAGEMENr  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Neat 
draushtsmsn.  Salary  not  so  much  an  obj-ct  as  permanent  emploi- 
’“P>'>’Vemeut.-Addre»,  L.  G.  16.  Ljndhurst  Grove, 


TO  BUILDHHS  AND  CONTR.VCrORS. 

ANTED,  to  place  a respectable  Youth, 

TV  now  lu  hisslxleeiith  year,  as  IN-DUdR  APPRENTICE,  for 
four  years,  with  a Builder  who  will  undertake  th.ta  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  lu  all  lU  branches  shsll  be  taught.  No 
premium  will  be  paid  uowo,  but  board  wages  after  the  rate  of  JOa 
per  week  will  be  paid  dntiog  tbe  first  two  years.  C mntry  not  ob- 
jected to  If  within  a leasouable  distance.— Apply  to  J.  D BnYPU 
Lime  and  Cement  Merchant,  Leytoustone,  Esaex,  N.E.  ’ 


TO  QASFirrERS,  PLUMBERS,  *0. 

YTTANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  a well- 

Vv  educated  Youth  (ladoov.-).  Small  premium  given,— Address. 
E.  C.  12,  Alleroft-roail.  Llsiuore-circus,  Keiitish-town.  N.W. 


TO  BDILDBRa.  PLUMBBBS,  AND  OTHERS, 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

TV  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Good  references.- Address, 
J.  !•'.  S.  9,  Cumnjing-atreet.Peutouville-hlll. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a JuB,  by  a good  PLUMBER 

TV  and  OASPIITER.  Thoionghly  uuderstanda  bath  aud  zinc 


rk,— Addre. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V useful  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  in  or  out  of  the  Shop  Is 
very  eystematical.  and  a superior  practical  Driughi8maa.-Aldr^, 
T.  J.  8.  Post-offive,  Beigate,  Surrey-  ’ 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  the 

T V Advntlier,  who  understands  Irjvelllug,  Surveying,  Pre- 
paiiug  Drawings,  Taking  Out  O lanLlties.  xn  anH  tha 


? T Aav'iHier,  wno  under 
pailug  Drawings,  Taking  Out  Q 
ence  of  Works.  Salary  modr--' 
Raluhll!,  Lancashire. 


*uviciea,  o-u.  and  tha  Superluteud- 
• — Address,  0.  P.  Mr.  Fortune' 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

first-class  GOTHIO  DRAUGHTSMAN.  TBMPOBaEY 
LOYMENT.- Address,  646,  Office  of  ” The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c 


V^ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

V T euergBtlc  man.  a SlTUATIONioe  CLERK  uf  WORKS.  Town 


_ TO  CABINET  FIRMS. 

The  Advertiser,  who  has  had  several  years’ 

practical  experience  in  the  most  eminent  London  firuu, 
deiuea  a SITUATION  as  SALBeMAM,  or  to  Keep  the  Books  in  a 
Factory,  where  be  would  have  no  objection  to  filling  up  bis  lime  at 
tbe  bench  If  required.  References  to  last  employer.— Address,  565. 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 


^"^HE  Advertiser,  for  some  years  Assistant 

JL  to  the  lite  Mr.  James  WylsoD,  requires  an  ENGAQGMENT 
with  an  Architect  aud  Surveyor.  H.is  Oee.i  iieoustotued  to  qaintitles 
and  meainrements.- Address,  H.  G.  Mrs.  Wylsou,  10,  Florence- 
street,  laliugton,  N. 


0 TOWN  TRAVELLERS.— A Gentle- 

man,  having  a connexion  aiuoiigst  flnt-class  Bailders,  Deco- 
rators, aud  Gco‘raI  Painters,  wUl  find  this  an  opening  to  represent 
an  old-eetacliehed  I/’udon  House. — Appl,  by  letter  to  Y.  Z.  Messra. 
Tippitts  4 Son,  5,  Great  8t.  TUomai  Apostle,  Quern-s  rest,  E.C. 


T' 


TO  ARCHITECT?,  SURYEYORS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

^HE  Advertiser  (shortly  disengaged),  well 

A up  in  Design  aud  Practical  Details,  Survoyiug,  Quantitlea, 
Perspective,  4c.  Aged  27.  Ten  years'  experience;  the  last  four 
years  and  a half  with  a flrst-claaa  West  end  builder.— Address, 
A.  T.  B.  34,  Wellington-square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


rPHE  Advertiser,  aged  32,  a good  Draughts- 

J.  m»n.  compe'int  to  eopetintend  any  klod  of  bul!dlne  »oik. 


rp]MBER 

X ENOAGEJ 


nthpite-roti,  t 


TRADE.  — WANTED,  a RI 

ENOAGEMVKT  a?  SALESMAN.  YARD  FOREMAN,  Ac.bj 
. .—■'(f  Mar,  aged  2S.  Quick,  aciee,  aerl  tiiduitrione.  Three  ye» 
in  aliondon  yard.  Salary  do  oljrct. — Address,  WILLTAM,  No. 
Wllllsm-atreet,  Kernlngton  1 ark-road,  8.E. 


TO  ARCniTECrs.  Ac. 


The  Advertiser,  who  is  a very  quick  first- 

claas  general  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER,  daires 


I general 
EMPLOYMENT.  Pp' 
rend,  Bameebury,  N 


preferred. — Add  re 


■\T  0 T I C E.  — BUILDERS  WANTING 

X\  STONEWORK  DONE,  of  any  kind  (labour  only),  will  he 
attended  to.  by  addmelng  to  R.  S.  44,  Great  Galldfoid-street, 
Sonibwark.  


DRAINER  and  WRITER.  — WANTED, 

by  a first -c'a 
ta.  JONES,  Or 


Employment  TVANTED,  by  a Joiner’s 

Mnchine  Hand,  to  WORK  GENERAL  JOINER.  Trylng-up, 


Saw  Bench.— Adorers,  W.  P.  81,  Alleu-street 


A BUILDER’S  CLERK  requires  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT.  He  ii  well  up  In  prime  cost  arconnta 


OREMAN  ENGINEER  is  desirous 


a RE  RKGAGFMENT.  Experienced  tn  ingtne. 
iniihs'  work,  snd  itianageu  ent  of  men.  Good  reference,— Address, 
ALPHA,  OS.  Caledonian-road,  N. 


TO  BUILDBBP.  fONTRACTORS.  4c. 

A THOROUGHLY  Practical  GENERAL 

Foreman  n*ci«lres  a RE-  ENGAGEMENT.  In  Tnwn  r>r  c 
try.  Thoroughly  experieuc  d In  all  branches  of  the  buiidiog  t 
in-aeuring  np  works,  tbe  mans  gemeut  of  men,  4c.— Address 
2.^10,  Office  of  " The  Builder."  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N ASSISTANT,  well  versed  in  Construo 

A.  ll.n  and  Dtiall,  tequitfS  au  ENGAGEMENT.  Has  also  a 
r knowledge  of  Persprc.lve.  — Address,  6C8,  OlHce  of  “The 


TO  BUILDEEB. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK,  who  has  just  left 

a firm  of  contractoii.  where  he  waa  eit'mnlor,  measurer,  4o 
is  deriroUB  of  meeting  with  another  RNGAGPMRNT.  Uelsnlsoau 
rxperienced  accountant  and  good  draughlfmon. — Address,  C.  E.  B. 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  aged  2G, 

is  in  WANT  of  a JOB.  to  take  piecework  of  ary  deecrlptlori 
jantlty.  Town  or  country.- Address,  A.  3.  2,  Park-place, 
• • cet,  SlokeNewIng'on, 


THE  BUILDEE. 


[Feb.  26,  1870. 


TO  BUrLURRa  AND  OTHER8. 

A THOROUGHLY  good  PLUMBER, 

OASFITTER.  P A PRRH  ANGER,  at  d PAINTKR.  wi.hea  for 
aSllG.ATION.  Thoroughly  ubderst'ii  Is  all  branctats,  and  used  to 
inapapcment.  Wagra  not  so  much  ibe  object  as  regular  work. 
Good  reference.  Country  preferred.  — Addr. as.  PLUMBEK,  Pust- 
ottice.  Trlog.  Herts. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

A S WORKNG  FOUaMAN  of  CAR- 

XX  PENTER9.  Thirty  years'  expeilnrc.  Nj  objectiou  to 
country  jcb.— Addtets,  T.  8.  No.  4,  I ainbridge-urrace,  Bridge-road. 


A FIRST-CLaSS  land  SURVEYOR, 

XX  ENGINEER,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has  bad 
years' practical  expeiience  in  EeUto,  Tuwn  and  Railway  Bu: 
and  Worke,  desires  EMI' LOYM  ENT.  either  temporary  or  p-riDs 
iu  Eiiginnu  «r  abroad.  Wf  uH  und-rtake  aoy  work  by  cnutrai 
ollierwisB.-Addree*.  BURVhY'OB.  17.  Fepenf-sinare  Londou. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A WELL-QUALIFIED  GENERAL  AS 

SI8TANT.  who  is  at  present  engsgei  In  the  cjontry,  ii 
anxious  to  meet  With  apertnsuent  POST.  l,oudoii  preferrets.  s 
first'Clasa  draughUmau.  Well  up  la  preparing  sketch,  detap,  and 

works.  Has  bsd  coiisicFrable  irsclictl  cxp'-rieLC-  with 
Londou  film.  Good  refereoces.  St'ory  moJerate.— Addi 
first  instance,  jL  B.  T.  215.  Peutm 


LONDON  ARCHITECT,  of  twenty 


A GOOD  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

XX  well  up  In  pcrspeoilee  and  t'et-.il.  requires  an  ENGAGE- 


An  ARCHITECT,  of  experience,  Prepares 

Working.  Detail,  and  Comp- titlou  D RAW JNtiB,  Persprctlvef, 


rpO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.  — Esta- 

1 hlished  30  yearn.— TO  BE  DiaPOkRD  OF,  an  old-established 
BD8TNE8S,  prior ioally  jobbing,  lu  a flrst-clasi  nelghhonrhood.  three 
mile- weii  of 'he  Marble  Arch,  capital  12-rnnmBd  house,  workshops, 
and  largo  garden.  HeldonlesM.  Rent  can  be ’el  off  if  required,—  i 

For  further  particnlari,  apply,  personally,  to  Mr,  J.  B.  |QOMME,  f 
Audi  neer  and  Valuer,  23,  Old  Jewry.  *ml  Ffltham.  Iv 

■PLUMBER’S  BUSINESS.  — WANTED,  ^ 

1 hy  agood  Plimbe-,  a small  BU-RINESR  nr  a PARTNERSHIP. 
Wnnhl  invest  from  limi  to  2il0f.  In  er  near  Town  preferred.— 
Addreaa,  E.  H- 11,  Lambeth  toad,  S. 

rriO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  and 

L OTHRRR.— An  ohl-estahlirhcd  and  profitable  BUSINESS  in 
the  TI 1 RF.R  TftAD*«  TO  BE  DISP03KD  OF,  In  contequenoe  of  the 
owner  having  acquired  another  prnp’r'y.  Tbe  Premiiei  o-raptlte  a _ 

large  yard,  wharf,  with  gooi  water  frontag*.  couutlng-hou-e,  4c.:  “ 

ihey  are  ea-y  of  ac'rss.  and  in  toe  centre  of  an  Important  and  popu-  | e 
1 os  neighbourhood  The  profile  are  good,  and  the  connexion  Is  ^ 
eernr-.— For  partlcuUrs,  apply  to  Messrs.  HARDS,  VAUGHAN,  . 
4 LEIFCHILD,  62,  Moorgate-street,  EC.  ^ 

A TTEACTITE  NOVELTIES,— Professor  f 

xV  Pepper. '•  On  the  last  New  and  Wonderful  nhoat  Efracte,  and  5 
other  Optical  reiourcei  of  the  pedriechnic.”— The  Romant.lo  Tale  of  0 
Rip  Van  Wliik'e.  with  cxlraoniinary  Dloram'c  and  spectral  Beenes, 
Isnarratert  by  Mr.  Artls.-Profe-sor  Peppe 's  Annual  Course  “ On 
Aslroiioniy  and  Bp-clrum  Atialysis,''  Wednesdays  a'  2-39  and  Satur- 
days at  3.  dnring  Lent,  at  the  ROYAL  POLTraCH.NIC. 

■ORICKS.— WANTED,  2-50,000  Hard 

1^  STOrKS,  delivered  alongside  in  the  Tbamrs.  No  matter  about 
the  colour.  Lnwsst  price.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A,  B.  Mr,  King?, 
Furrier,  49,  Gib-on-street,  ■Wes'miuster-ro'i  1,  S-E.  Terms  cosh. 

SUFFOLK  FACING  BRICKS.  — 

io  WHITE  and  RED  BUPFOLK  BRICKR.  Red  Rubbers,  Fancy 
Moulding  Bri'ki  to  any  drilgn.  Pplars,  Plinths.  Hard  P.iviors, 

Paving  Tiles,  Copings.  ar\l  every  drscriptinn  of  Pnff  dk  good*.  Also 

Grey  Stocks.  Beconds.  Picking..  &C.-1HOMA8  PLOWMAN.  Brick 
Merchant  Wodplt  Kilns,  Suffolk  ; aud  at  Tottenham  and  Elmon- 
ton  B'ickfi'lti,  Middlesex 

TTOFFMANN’S  PATENT  KILN,  for 

n burning  Bricks,  Tiles.  Pottery,  Lime,  Cement,  and  Boasting 
Ores  at  a saving  of  TWO-THIRDS  of  the  FUEL.— For  particulars 
aud  to  sea  It  at  work,  apply  to  Mr,  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  3.  St  John’s, 
Wakefield:  or  to  Mr  HERMANN  WFDKKTND,  8,  Great  Tower- 
street..  E.r.  RIGGWAY  4 CARTER,  Exmoulh.  Agents  for  D'von. 

■Q  R I C K S.  — To  CONTRACTORS, 

1 > BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS.- LADENT  CORBIRRE  4 SON.  : 
ORLEANS  I'B'OK  WORKS,  eittioghourue,  are  prepared  to  take  ’ 
ORDHRS  to  SUPPLY  sn  unlimited  qumtity  of  BEST  BTOCK  1 
BRI''K8. For  prioo,  4c.  address  to  their  Loudou  Offlae.  SO,  Cauuon-  | 

'y^ICTOKlA  BRICK  and  LIME  WHARF  j 
DRAW.DOCK*NINB  ELMS,  8. 

BRICKS,  TILES,  SLATES, 

LIME,  CEMENT. 

HAIR.  LATHS,  PLASTER,  o 

SAND.  BALLAST. 

GLAZED  DRAIN  PIPES  AND  RED  GOODS 

TERRA  COTTA; 

SPLAT.  JAMB,  AND  COPING  BRICKS;  c 

SUFFOLK  AND  OTHER  PAVIORS,  | 

RF.D  AND  WHITE  FACINGS,  i 

STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  FIRE  GOODS.  h 

MALM  CUrrERS.  PICKINGS. 

AND  BUILDING  GOODS  GENERALLY. 

A' good  Stock  on  tbe  Wharf  Bricke.  Sand,  BoUait,  4c,  by  barge, 
ali'ngalde.  where  required. 

JOHN  DOWNEY.  Victoria  Wharf.  Nine  Elms,  S. 

Also  Llceneed  Llghtennan.  of  11,  Millhank-row.  S.W. ; aud  Licensed 
Lighterman  * Wharflng-r,  of  Hermitjvte  Steam  Wharf,  Wanning,  E ' 

BRICKS 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Qnality, 
nr  AIST  QUANTITY,  BY  BABGE  ALONGSIDE. 

QTAFFORDSHTRE  RIDGING  and  ROOF- 

TILES,  Plain  and  Ornamental,  In  Blue  or  Broseley  colour, 
PAVING  TILES  in  varioue  colours  aud  dealgne. 

Blue  VltrlfledOrooved  and  Chequered  Pavlnge  for  stables  path- 

**’^DrM«l  Blu^Faclng,  BUILDING  and  SEWER  BRICKS. 

□lustrated  Catalogue*  on  appllcatlou. 

J.  & W,  EASTWOOD, 

Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  and  Kent-rood  Bridge, 

The  niual  CominiMion  allowed  to  Merakants  of  the  Trade. 

N.B.  Every  Description  of  the  Building  Goods 
of  the  Trade  always  in  Stock, 

DRICKvS.— IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  ^ 

t>  and  OTHERS.— For  the  year  1870,  STOCK  BRICKS  33s.  6d 
per  I.OIH- : grleseU  and  roughs,  2i|i,  6d.  ; plaoe,  17*.  8J. ; beat  Suffolk 
white  bricks,  55-. ; secouils,  42<. ; best  red  kilnn,  36s. ; bats,  ISL  per 
30,000.  Quality  to  pa-i  any  Surveyor.  Delivered  tree  alongside  at  i 
any  part  of  the  Thamea,  below  Battersea  Bridge,  nr  np  Canals,  pur-  1 
hesere  paying  due*.  Terms.  CASH  on  DELIVERY.- Address,  ' 
GROROE  8MEED.  SlUirgbourae.  Kent.  ! 

GA.ULT  BRICKS.  ! 

/^TFORD  WORKS,  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. ; 

* / White  Facings,  Sewer  Bfl-ks,  *1*0  Sharp  Sind.  ' 

LONDON  OFFICE.  12,  OT.  GE'IROF.  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  | 

0 nnn  non  bright  stocks,; 

aw’vUU’U  VU  FULL,  SQUARE,  AND  GOOD.  ] 

) By  Ba-g-i  cr  Rail. 

a DOULTON&CO. 

GROVE  ROAD,  MILE-RND.  E. 

T)ATOHELAE’S  PATENT  KILNS  fori 

0 _D  BURNING  BRICKS.  TILES,  POTTERY.  LIME,  Ac.  — The  | 
d attention  of  Briokmaker*.  Conlraotois,  and  Oriieis,  is  called  to  these 
u KILNa  They  are  the  cheapest,  most  efllcient,  and  ecjnomloal  ever 
> Introduced.  Bricks  made  of  highly  refr*clory  clays  may  be 
tLorougbly  burnt  with  f-om  three  to  four  cwt.  of  coals  per  1,000.  and 
f thG  goods  are  sounder  and  cleaner  than  can  be  ptoduewi  by  any  other 
method  if  burning  yet  tried.— For  full  panlculare  and  terms,  apply 
to  Mri-re.  BATCHELAR  4 FENTON.  Brockham.  Surrey;  or  to 
- Messrs.  FOTHERGILL,  BECK,  4 CO.  Engineers  139,  Cannon-street, 
London. 

i rriO  ARCHITECTS.— BURNEY  & CO. 

e X near  the  New  Docks.  Mlllwall,  London,  E.  only  holders  of 

« Prize  Medals  for  Galvsulx-d  aud  Plain  Iron  Cwterne.  Sc.  beg  to  ap- 
prise gentlemen  who  would  on  that  gfound  wish  to  insert  their 
nsmee  In  speclflcatlcu*.  to  Insure  first-class  work,  that  full  particu- 
- lars  will  be  forwarded  i n application.  B A Co.  have  recently  com- 
j pl-ted  the  galvanized  iron  cisterns  for  the  New  Poor-law  Asylum 

QAVING  IN  GAS. 

ot  D,  HULETT,  INVENTOR  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial  Ga  • 

" Regulator  Is  the  only  efficient  Instrument  for  tneurlng  wholesome  and 
uniform  iightlug.  eqnaliring  tbe  pressure  and  preventing  any  trregn 
'arttj  in  tbe  height  of  the  Same, 
k-  D.  HULBm  A CO.  6S  and  68,  High  Holbom. 

Manufacturers  of  Gas  Chandeliers,  Glass  Lnstres,  Ac. 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  SILVER  MEDAL,  GOLD  MEDAL. 


LONDON,  1862. 


AKOLA,  1863. 


ALLEN  RANSOME  & CO. 


• set  of  IMPROVED  LA’BOUR-SAVING  il 


V Patent  “ General  Joiners,”  Patent  Self-  -i 
tenches,  Patent  Double  Deal  Frames,  , 


; Machines,  Patent  Band  Saw  Machines,  Improved  ;t 


FEAZEKS’  PATENT 

EQUILIBRIUM  DEAL  FRAME. 

Sole  Makers : A.  RANSOME  & CO. 

ii  Frame  potreises  the  followlog  striking  odvantagee  above  alt 


11  do  double  the  woik  of  any  other  Deal  Frame, 
work  it  turns  out  la  of  the  best  poastble  quality, 
iqulret  less  power  than  any  other  Frames  of  a 


ipableof  f 


A.  RANSOME  & CO.’S 

NEW  PATENT 


B up  to  20  In.  diameter,  will  plane  both  i 
wide,  or  LUt  aingle  or  double  lu-roidings  ' 
1 of  12  Ct.  a mlou'e.  It  will  make  perfect- 
•atiou  at  the  rate  of  120  an  hour,  or  wlU 
It  will  also  Groove,  Tongua,  Rebate,  , 


A.  RANSOME  & CO.’S 
NEW  PATENT 


vrrked  dlrei 


Imple,  and  eSlclent  se'f 
tbe  arrangement  of  the 
lly  reduced,  and  the  feed 
, the  amount  cut  at  each 
They  are  adapted  either 

ir  Timber,  Deals,  or  Bcanlllog. 

ALLEN  BAN80ME  4 CO.  fiimlsh  platrs  and  estimates  of 
le'o  le'B  of  Wood-working  Michlues  fur  Ssw-miils.  or  for  Bnildera 
ootractors.  or  Railway  Carriage  BuUdets’  Works,  Aneoals.Dock 
•rda  4c.  and  contract  to  supply,  fit  up,  aud  start  the  whole,  in 
loding  31achine«,  Eogloe*,  Builert,  Sbaftii  g Bauds,  Saws,  Cutten 
:c.  for  a certain  fixed  sum,  Incluaiug  all  items  osoatly  charge'I 


BOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR 

PEKIN’S  PATENT  FRENCH  BAND 
SAWS. 

For  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue*,  apply  to 

llANSOME  & 

SAW-MILL  ENGINEEKS, 

S04,  KING’S  HOAD,  CHELSEA, 


A. 


0 0. 
, s.w. 
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The  Education  of 
England. 


parents  of  the  children  edacated  last  year  added 
the  sum  of  420,0001.  paid  by  them  in  school 
fees.  The  sum  of  835,C00l.  was  thus  expended 
on  the  education  of  between  a million  and  a 
million  and  a half  of  children,  or  somewhere 
about  the  old  English  mark  per  head.  Con- 
sidering the  low  educational  state  of  the  country, 
it  must  be  held  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  in 
providing  for  the  elementary  education  of  the 
very  poorest,  the  efforts  of  the  parents  have  met 
those  of  the  Government  half-way.  The  indication 
thus  afforded  of  the  mode  in  which  more  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  educating  class  will  be  met  by  those  whose 
children  we  seek  to  educate,  is  cheering.  One- 


n E earnestness  with 
which  the  Right.  Hon. 

W.  B.  Forster  aadreBsedj  •'“"4  "t  of  education  from  the  Im- 

himself  to  the  great  ] P““'  revenue,  one-third  from  the  local  rates, 
question  of  elementary  I ““'i  one-third  from  the  parents,  is  the  proportion 
education,  in  intro-  ! proposed  that  the  funds  required 

ducing  the  Government  i ‘•'0  establishment  of  a comprehensive  system 
measure,  seemed  to  i Primary  education  shall  be  raised  for  the 
sway  the  sympathy  of  I Poture. 
the  House  of  Commons  ' 1“  establishing  this  general  principle,  how- 

by  its  rugged  force,  and  ! o'or,  the  Minister  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  certain  modiScations  of  detail  may  prove 

debate,  in  at  least  the  i expedient.  In  the  great  centres  cf  population, 
greater  number  of  the  ”C  so  often  centres  of  educational  desti. 

speakers,  far  above  the  ! ‘-etioo.  powers  will  be  taken  for  establishing  free 
Qf  schools  in  case  of  proved  necessity.  And  for 
' parents  who  are  bomlfide  unable  to  contribute 
; to  the  education  of  their  children,  provision 


miserable  bounds 
party.  The  subject  is 
one  too  intimately  coD' 


nected  with  the  labours  will  be  made  for  the  issue  of  free  tickets.  With 
of  the  BuiUer,  for  a respect  for  the  dignity  of  human 

(juarter  of  a century,  to  ■ nature,  alike  in  rich  and  in  poor,  it  was  added 
allow  us  to  pass  it  over ' Gmt  care  should  be  taken  that  such  free  tickets 
in  silence.  Our  readers  should  have  no  special  stigma  of  pauperism  at- 
may  naturally  expect ' tached  to  them.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that 
us  to  give,  in  a somewhat  | t'bis  system  would  provide  what  we  insist  on,  the 
concise  form,  an  expla-  j education  of  every  child  j but  we  cannot,  and 
nation  of  the  mode  in  ^ look  with  anxiety  to  the  resnlt  of  efforts  that 
which  the  Government , will  be  made  to  modify  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
proposes  to  deal  with  this  master-question  ofj  The  Minister  is  not  blind  to  the  crying  neces. 
the  day.  But,  before  descending  to  detail  and  j sity  that  exists  for  revising  the  entire  system  of 
to  objection,  we  cannot  omit  the  occasion  of  | local  rates.  This  question,  however,  is  one 
echoing,  with  emphatic  assent,  some  of  the  j demanding  time  for  consideration  and  for  dis- 


casual  remarks  of  the  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  The  language,  indeed,  to 
which  we  refer,  might  almost  have  been  copied 
from  our  own  columns.  " We  cannot  afford 
to  wait,”  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Upon 
the  speedy  provision  of  elementary  education 
depends  our  industrial  prosperity.  It  is  of  no 
use  giving  technical  instruction  to  our  artisans 
without  elementary  education  5 and  many  of 
our  labourers  are  highly  uneducated,  and  for  the 
moat  part  unskilled.  If  we  leave  them  any 
longer  unskilled,  notwithstanding  their  strong 
sinews  and  determined  energy,  they  will  be- 
come over-matched  in  the  competition  of  the 
world.  The  commanitics  throoghoot  the  civi- 
lised world  are  gathering  themselves  together  in 
masses;  and  we  know  that  in  our  small  island 


cussion ; and  no  reasonable  man  can  wish  to 
keep  the  children  throughout  all  England  un- 
taught until  it  is  solved.  Thns  the  charge  upon 
the  rates  may  be  considered  as  a temporary 
part  of  the  measure,  subject  to  revision  on  the 
occasion  of  any  general  review  of  the  subject  of 
local  taxation.  In  the  moan  time  it  is  not  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  to  pass  any  special  education 
rate,  but  merely  to  institute  a charge  on  the 
poor-rate.  In  the  case,  which  is  not  considered 
probable,  of  this  charge  exceeding  3d.  in  the 
pound,  there  is  a clause  in  the  Bill  which  stipu- 
lates that  there  shall  be  a considerable  extra 
grant  out  of  the  Parliamentary  votes. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  by  explain- 
ing the  actual  state  of  the  primary  education  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  expense  incurred  is 


we  shall  no  longer  hold  our  position  among  the  j concerned,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  do  not  make  up  for  ! to  supplement  the  payment  of  school  fees  by  the 
our  lack  of  numbers  by  our  intellectual  force.  parents,  we  come  to  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
In  the  year  1869  an  annual  grant  of  about  ment  measure.  These  are  two.  The  first,  to 
415,0001.  was  required  for  primary  schools  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  force  of  legal 
England  and  Wales,  of  which  11,000  were  day  enactment,  is,  that  there  shall  be  efficient  schools 
schools  and  2,000  were  night  schools.  About  everywhere  throngbont  the  kingdom.  The 


1,450,000  children  were  upon  the  registers ; and  , 
the  average  attendance  was  about  1,000,000. 
Not  more,  however,  than  two-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten,  and  not  more  than  one-tbird  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve,  are 
on  the  registers ; so  that  out  of  1,700,000 
children  of  the  earlier  ago  1,000,000  are 
untaught;  and  out  of  750,000  children  of 
the  later  age  500,000  are  nntanght.  The 
million  of  children  attending  the  schools  thus 
form  the  minority  ; outnumbered  in  sneb  formid- 
able proportions  by  those  who  are  left  to  a 
self-acting  preparation  for  the  workhouse  and 
the  gaol. 

To  the  415,0001.  provided  by  Parliament,  the 


second,  if  properly  stated,  is,  that  no  child  shall 
be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  a state  of  total  educa- 
tional destitution.  This  broad  and  wholesome 
principle,  however,  is  not  yet  distinctly  stated, 
or  provided  for.  It  underlies  the  idea  of  the 
measure  ; but,  from  the  anxiety  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  secure  as  wide 
an  acceptance  of  its  provisions  as  possible,  it  is 
rather  inferred  than  enounced.  Thus  what 
Mr.  Forster  spoke  of  as  the  second  principle  is 
virtually  only  a corollary  of  the  first ; namely, 
that  there  shall  be  a compulsory  provision  of 
these  schools  wherever  they  may  be  proved  to 
be  wanting,  and  only  where  this  want  may  be 
proved.  The  measure,  however,  should  go  far- 
ther. Regarded  as  a matter  of  principle,  no 


maxim  can  be  considered  satisfactory  short  of 
this : “ A SCHOOL  foe  every  child,  and  every 
CHILD  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL.” 

In  proceeding  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  we 
are  reminded  in  limine  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  science  and  practice  of  the  engineer  form  a 
basis  for  all  sound  legislation.  The  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  facts  becomes  daily  more  habitual 
and  more  important.  Thus  the  first  requisite  for 
a School  Bill  is  a school  map.  The  country  has 
to  be  properly  mapped  and  divided,  as  a pre- 
liminary to  any  organisation  of  education ; so 
that  there  shall  be  no  spot  in  England  or  Wales 
that  does  not  fall  within  a definite  scholastic 
division.  The  limits  which  have  been  adopted 
for  this  purpose  are  those  of  existing  boundaries. 
As  regards  the  country  proper,  the  “ civil  parish” 
is  adopted  as  a school  district.  In  towns,  the 
borough  boundary  is  taken  as  that  of  the  educa- 
tional division.  In  the  metropolis,  the  districts 
of  the  workhouse  schools,  where  such  exist,  are 
taken,  and,  in  their  absence,  the  boundaries  of 
the  vestries.  Classes  are  introduced  to  allow  of 
the  grouping  together  of  smaller  districts,  under 
the  name  of  “ United  Parishes  ” or  of  “ Contri- 
buting Parishes,”  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  take 
the  ” union”  formed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  the  educational  unit. 

The  outline  of  the  educational  survey  of  the 
country  being  thos  arranged  upon  the  map, 
the  next  step  is  to  investigate  the  state  of 
educational  destitution  by  actual  inspection.  For 
this  purpose  powers  are  taken  to  call  for  returns 
showing  the  number  of  schools,  of  scholars,  and 
of  children  in  each  educational  district.  In- 
spectors are  also  to  be  sent  down ; and  any 
district  in  which  it  is  found  that  the  existing 
elementary  education  is  at  once  sufficient, 
efficient,  and  suitable,  will  be  let  alone.  By 
sufficient  it  is  intended  to  express  the  fact  that 
there  are  enough  schools ; by  efficient,  that  these 
schools  give  a reasonable  amount  of  secular 
education ; and  by  suitable,  that  there  shall  be 
no  religions  or  other  restrictions  to  which 
parents  can  reasonably  object. 

Each  school  district  is  to  elect  a “ school 
board.”  In  the  metropolitan  districts  snob 
boards  already  exist,  having  been  elected  by  the 
different  boards  of  guardians  within  the  unions. 
These  boards  will  remain.  In  the  towns,  the 
town  council  is  to  form  the  electoral  body ; in 
the  country,  the  select  vestry,  when  there  is  one, 
and  the  ordinary  vestry  in  other  cases.  Any 
person  is  eligible  as  a member  of  a school  board ; 
and  the  number  constituting  each  board  is  not 
to  be  leas  than  three,  or  more  than  twelve. 

On  these  school  boards  is  devolved,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  their  respective  districts.  How  far 
the  information  which  the  Governm.ent  take 
power  to  collect  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  these  boards,  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  for 
securing  the  adoption  of  a general  standard  of 
sufficiency  and  of  efficiency,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
normal  central  control  exercised  over  these 
boards,  does  not  appear. 

The  school  boards  are  to  have  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  to 
be  repaid  in  thirty  years.  They  are  to  have  the 
power  of  assisting  existing  schools,  of  providing 
new  schools,  or  of  doing  both.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  assist  certain  schools,  and 
to  refuse  assistance  to  others,  on  denominational 
grounds.  The  mode  in  which  failure  of  the 
school  boards  satisfactorily  to  perform  their 
functions  is  to  be  remedied  was  not  stated  by 
Mr.  Forster. 

The  main  regulations  under  which  public 
elementary  schools  are  to  be  conducted  are 
these:— The  first  already  exists,  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  school  shall  be  kept  up  to  that 
standard  of  secular  efficiency  which  Parliament 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.  The  second 
is  that  they  shall  admit  any  inspector  without 
any  denominational  provision.  The  third  is 
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that  no  religious  education  shall  bo  compulsory 
upon  any  scholar.  If  we  rightly  understand  the 
provision,  it  is  to  the  eflect  that  the  teachers  of 
any  school  shall  be  at  liberty  to  impart  religious 
instruction  to  the  scholars  according  to  their 
own  denominational  or  doctrinal  views,  subject 
to  the  permission  of  the  district  school  board  ; 
but  that  any  parent  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw his  child  from  being  present  at  such  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  subject  is  one  involving 
extreme  difference  of  opinion,  though  our  own 
opinion  is  quite  clear  on  the  matter,  and  the 
object  of  the  framers  of  the  measure  appears  to 
be,  to  remit  its  decision,  in  each  instance,  to  the 
verdict  of  local  public  opinion,  as  delivered  by 
the  majority  of  the  school  board,  or  to  limit  the 
scene  of  the  denominational  contest  to  that 
arena.  Such  a mode  of  turning,  rather  than  of 
vanquishing,  the  difficulty,  is  not  what  wo  can 
advocate. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  provisions 
which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  first  principle 
enounced  for  the  new  measure,  namely,  that 
there  shall  be  efficient  schools  everywhere 
throughont  the  kingdom.  Suoh  might  be  the 
result  of  the  enactment  if  the  new  boards  of 
education  were  likely  to  rise  to  the  full  height 
of  their  important  duties  ; but  this  is  not  to  be 
expected.  As  to  the  second  portion,  Mr.  Forster’s 
speech  confirms  the  remark  which  we  previously 
made  on  the  second  principle  adopted  by  the 
Government.  "The  country  expects  us,”  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  " to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children.  After  much  consideration 
the  Goverument  have  allowed  the  question  of 
direct  compulsion  to  be  brought  before  the 
House.’’  The  statement  was  received  with 
cheers.  The  principle,  it  was  argued,  had  already 
been  admitted  by  the  Legislature,  in  prohibiting 
the  unrestrained  labour  of  children. 

Different  measures  are  proposed  in  order  to 
obviate,  except  in  the  last  resort,  the  need  of 
recourse  to  direct  compulsion  applied  to  parents. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Act  that  bears  the  nameof  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  j so  that,  instead  of  a 
Board  of  Guardians  having  the  power  of  sending 
children  receiving  relief  to  school,  their  being 
sent  to  sohool  might  be  made  a condition.  Then 
the  short-time  system  might  be  extended  to  all 
trades,  and  also  to  agriculture.  Thirdly,  is  given 
a plan  for  giving  a certificate  of  education,  and 
making  it  easier  for  children  holding  such  a 
certificate  to  obtain  employment  than  for  others 
to  do  so.  Then  the  industrial  school  system 
might  be  followed,  involving  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  under  a certain  age. 
The  concurrent  effect  of  these  several  methods 
may  be  looked  forward  to.  The  details  of 
the  Amendments  of  the  Speaker’s  Act  are 
remitted  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Poor-law 
Board,  and  those  of  the  Acta  relating  to  the 
short-time  system  to  the  Horae  Office.  But  it  is 
evident  that  all  these  indirect  methods  of  stimu- 
lating education  fall  short  of  the  legislative 
declaration  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  send  hiechild  to  school. 

In  the  last  resort,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to 
give  power  to  the  Sohool  Boards  to  form  by-laws 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  all 
children  in  their  district  from  five  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  inflicting  penalties  on  those  parents 
who  fail  to  send  their  children  to  an  elementary 
school  without  a sufficient  excuse,  such  as  the 
receipt  of  education  elsewhere,  sickness,  or 
distance  of  residence  from  an  elementary  school 
exceeding  a mile.  The  by-laws  are  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  to  remain 
for  forty  days  on  the  table  of  the  House,  without 
receiving  dissent,  prior  to  being  carried  into 
operation.  Power  is  also  to  be  given  to  the  School 
Boards  to  establish  industrial  schools.  The 
small  endowments  which  were  not  touched  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  of  last  year  are  made 
over  to  the  new  governing  bodies.  Further 
power  is  given  them  to  suggest  amendments, 
which  may  come  into  operation  if  approved  by 
the  Government.  Such  are  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Bill. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
criticism  now  with  reference  to  this  important 
measure.  Of  the  two  main  principles  of  the 
Bill,  the  first  is  accepted  by  every  educated 
Englishman.  The  second  is  hourly  securing  an 
increasing  number  of  adherents,  amongst  whom 
the  classes  that  form  the  main  object  of  the 
solicitude  of  those  who  legislate  on  the  subject 
are  by  no  means  the  least  numerous  or  the  least 
hearty.  The  graphic  delineation  of  the  educa- 
tional  state  of  England — the  map  of  the  great 
moral  disease  of  dark  and  depressing  ignorance — 


the  life  and  death  map  of  national  promise — 
is  a step  of  obvious  necessity.  Still  the  merit 
of  having  distinctly  recognised  that  necessity  is 
not  small.  The  collection  of  reports,  the  mis- 
sion of  inspectors,  and  the  removal  of  any 
denominational  character  from  the  visits  of  these 
inspectors,  are  all  coherent  parts  of  one  general 
plan. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Bill  hang 
together  on  the  cardinal  assumption  of  another 
principle,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  which 
there  will  rightly  arise  a great  conflict  of  opinion. 
Down  to  this  step  all  has  depended  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive, under  the  ordinary 
Parliamentary  check.  For  the  remaining  pro- 
visions the  resironsibility  of  the  executive  is 
reduced  to  a minimum.  The  Government  is 
only  to  be  called  upon  to  give  a sort  of  negative 
sanction.  The  initiative  is  entirely  thrown  upon 
the  local  bodies, — the  vestries,  the  town  councils, 
the  various  forms  in  which  municipal  organisa- 
tion exists,  BO  far  as  it  does  exist,  among  us. 
Not  only  the  aid  of  schools,  the  erection  of 
schools,  the  choice  of  teachers,  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  elementary  education  of  the  country, 
are  made  over  to  the  new  Educational  Board ; 
but  the  altogether  unprecedented  duty  of 
originating  penal  bye-legislation,  subject  alone 
to  executive  and  Parliamentary  interference,  is 
thrown  upon  those  untried  bodies.  It  would 
seem  to  be  thus  rendered  impossible  that  the 
educational  tone  of  any  district  should  rise  above 
that  of  the  men  whom  the  popular  voice  of  that 
district  called  to  take  sea^s  at  the  education 
board,  or  that  the  higher  educational  level  of  one 
portion  of  this  country  should  exert  any  direct 
influence  on  the  lower  and  less  enlightened  state 
of  the  darker  dietricta.  No  provision  seems  as 
yet  to  bo  made  for  sending  the  fully  oxygenated 
life-blood  of  national  culture  direct  from  the 
heart.  Something  more  is  absolutely  required. 

This  devolution  of  the  functions  of  that  great 
officer,  of  whom  the  appointment  has  been  often 
so  strongly  urged, — a Minister  of  Education, — on 
local,  popularly  chosen  boards,  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  the  mover  of  the  Bill 
expresses  the  most  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
our  existing  municipal  organisation.  " We  are 
behind  almost  every  other  civilised  country,” 
said  Mr,  Forster,  “ whether  in  America  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  municipal 
organisation.” 

On  this  point  the  Minister  admitted  the 
existence  of  great  difference  of  opinion.  He 
argued  that  if  use  is  to  be  made  of  municipal 
bodies  at  all,  the  wisest  course  ia  to  treat  them 
with  fairness  and  confidence.  He  judges  from 
the  past  that  these  bodies  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  duties  they  had  to  perform.  He 
referred  to  cases  in  which  a rural  vestry  or  a 
town  council  had  been  a scene  of  squabbles 
until  it  had  important  duties  intrusted  to  it,  and 
then  it  bad  risen  to  the  level  of  those  duties,  the 
members  exhibiting  qualities  which  they  were 
not  known  before  to  possess. 

It  is  important  that  every  one  who  has  a voice  ! 
in  the  matter  should  distinctly  grasp  the  idea  of! 
the  two-fold  principle  which  we  have  endea-  ■ 
voured  thus  to  trace  to  its  source,  and  to  follow  ' 
out  in  its  operation.  But  whether  the  Bill , 
becomes  law  in  its  present  form  (which  we ' 
shonld  regret),  or  under  any  modification,  i 
whether  the  first  result  exceed  our  hopes, ' 
or  call  us,  by  the  kindly  teaching  of  dis. 
appointment,  to  fresh  effort,  Mr.  Forster  has 
entitled  himself  to  recognition  such  as  the  me- 
morable resolution  of  the  Eoniau  Senate  awarded 
to  the  Consul  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  when  he 
took  refuge  in  Canusium  after  the  loss  of  the 
Battle  of  Cannm.  He  has  not  feared  to  engage 
the  enemy,  and  he  has  not  despaired  of  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  Let  him  now  go  a little 
farther. 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  adding  one  word  as 
to  the  education  map.  We  trnat*thab  it  will  be 
something  more  than  a mere  index  of  districts 
and  of  schools.  The  skill  of  the  engineer  in  the 
graphic  representation  of  statistical  facts  can  be 
nowhere  more  appropriately  called  into  play.  It  is 
possible  so  to  construct  an  education  map  as  to 
make  it  indicate,  at  a glance,  the  population  of 
the  district,  the  number  of  children,  the  number 
of  schools,  the  number  of  attendances,  the 
amount  of  independent  local  support,  and  other 
important  details. 

Such  a map,  if  annually  re-edited,  would  give 
a view  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  nation 
that  would  speak  for  itself,  and  would  save  the 
perusal  of  a whole  volume  of  returns.  If  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  readily  compared  with  other 
graphical  charts, — suoh  as  the  geological  map  j 


maps  indicating  the  cultivation  and  product  of 
the  soil,  and  its  mineral  products;  maps  indi- 
cating population  and  industry;  maps  indi- 
eating  land  and  water  communication,  water 
supply,  and  sewage;  maps  indicating  health  and 
disease ; — it  will  form  apartof  a statiato-graphical 
atlas  that  will  not  only  prove  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  Administration  of  the  day,  but  also 
form  a precious  contribution  towards  the  history 
of  civilisation. 


NEWHATEN  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 

Newiiatex  progresses  but  slowly,  very  slowly 
indeed.  As  a town  upon  the  map,  or  as  a sound 
in  the  ear  of  a railway  traveller,  sight-seer,  or 
commercial  man,  it  would  betoken  to  the  would- 
be-visitor  a spot  worth  seeing  and  knowing;  but 
look  at  it  even  without  exploring  it,  and  the 
illusion  will  be  at  once  dispelled.  Situated  at 
the  mouth  of  its  harbour  on  the  oozy  Ouse,  and 
iowardly  flanked  on  each  side  with  its  bleak  and 
undulating  hills,  and  bulwarked  seaward  with 
its  projecting  chalk  cliffs,  it  would  at  once  strike 
a atrategetic  mind  that  it  offered  great  natural 
facilities  for  a coast  defence  against  a foreign 
invader.  Yet  century  after  century  has  been  let 
pass,  and  the  Government  of  this  country 
seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact.  An  invading 
army  could  swoop  down  on  the  coast  of  Sussex 
here,  sack,  pillage,  and  burn  all  before  it  with 
rapine  and  spoliation  in  its  rear,  not  ceasing  in 
its  onward  march  till  it  swept  the  chief  town  on 
each  side  onward  through  Lewes  to  Eoyal 
Brighton. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  has  been  given  to  the 
construction  of  a fort  at  the  month  of  the  Ouse, 
aud  the  upshot  ia  that  a very  extensive  basis  of 
fortification  ia  in  course  of  completion.  On 
Castle  Hill,  or  the  West  Cliff,  as  we  shall  call  it, 
this  fort  raises  its  crest  some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  sea-line,  presenting  seaward  a chalk 
cliff,  bub  within  partly  built  up,  and  shaped  to 
its  required  uses  with  excavated  material.  A 
very  deep  and  wide  moat  surrounds  the  fort, 
running  at  right  angles,  the  side  walls  of  which 
are  of  solid  concrete-battering  some  feet  in  their 
height.  The  seaward  passage  of  the  moat  in- 
clines in  its  base-line  upwards  several  feet,  the 
harbour  avenue  downwards  to  the  river.  The 
fort  thus  forms  ahold  and  elevated  intrenchment 
on  the  angle  of  the  western  cliff,  commanding 
both  the  offing  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
mouth.  An  arched  entrance  leads  into  the  fort 
from  the  inland  aide,  access  to  which  will  be  by 
a drawbridge  spanning  the  inner  moat,  or  fosse. 
The  landslip  which  took  place  recently  of 
the  earthworks  here  tore  down  like  a little 
avalanche,  and  swept  a portion  of  its  retain- 
ing wall  into  the  moat.  The  seawall  of  the 
fort  will  be  guarded  by  several  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  or,  in  other  words,  a battery  of  many 
guns,  of  very  large  calibre,  which,  when  mounted 
on  their  carriages,  will  sweep  a circle  on  their 
respective  tables  to  any  given  point  on  the  coast. 
A four-gun  battery  of  ordnance,  of  about  five 
tons  in  weight,  or  fiS-pounder,  will  command  the 
harbour.  lu  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  situated  the 
soldiers’  and  officers' quarters,  magazine,  gunners’ 
rooms,  stores,  with  the  underground  passages  ra* 
niifying  therefrom  right  and  left.  An  inspection  of 
the  works  convinces  us  that  it  is  very  well  designed 
as  a work  of  coast  defence,  and  the  inner  build- 
ioga  are  well  and  solidly  built.  Some  of  the 
outer  breastworks  or  embankments — that  por- 
tion which  faces  the  harbour,  and  inland — are 
very  faulty.  Greater  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
than  has  already  been  bestowed  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  external  finish,  on  the  score  of 
security,  or|  landslips  will  be  afterwards  inevit- 
able, Already  in  two  or  three  places  we  have 
noticed  very  serious  landslips  of  the  embanked 
earthwork,  which  no  doubt  were  partly  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  stiff  gales  and  heavy  soaking 
rain.  Some  of  these  slips  have,  notwithstanding 
the  great  incline  of  the  embanked  work,  torn 
away,  sweeping  their  retaining  walls  and  all  else 
before  them.  Earthworks  or  embankments,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  slope,  or  no  matter 
how  thick  may  be  their  retaining  walls,  require 
in  a lasting  work  of  fortification  a binding  or  tie, 
which  may  he  produced  by  an  intersection  of  ma- 
sonry in  given  places  through  the  earthworks. 

In  noticing  these  landslips,  an  observer  who 
was  standing  by  remarked  to  us,  that  during  the 
construction  of  the  works  they  had  already  taken 
place  three  times,  and  the  most  noted  of  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  one  spot.  Here  was  a lesson  for 
future  guidance,  which  even  at  this  moment  does 
not  seem  to  be  improved  upon.  Where  the  body 
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of  the  earth  haa  been  displaced,  a chalk  shingle 
has  been  introduced,  in  hope  that  future  mishaps 
may  be  prevented.  We  shall  not  anticipate  with 
what  result,  standing  as  it  will  alone. 

In  one  of  the  passages  belonging  to  the  bar- 
rack a very  deep  well  is  constructed,  capable,  we 
are  informed,  of  snpplying  95,000  gallons.  The 
water  is  pure  5 and  this  reservoir  is  formed  also 
to  catch  the  clear  soil  and  cliff  drainage  under- 
neath and  without  the  vicinity  and  circuit  of  the 
fortifications. 

When  finished,  the  fort  is  intended  for  the 
permanent  location  of  about  200  men.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  only  about  half  a dozen  of  artillery- 
men stationed  there.  The  works  will  be  hardly 
completed  within  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Kirk 
is  the  contractor,  and  there  are  about  150  men, 
including  mechanics  and  labourers,  employed. 

Having  said  so  much  abont  defences,  we  may 
well  begin  with  the  offences.  Well,  Newhaven 
has  hardly  taken  off  her  nightcap  yet ; and  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  a packet  station  vi^ 
Dieppe,  she  has  not  awoke  to  the  important 
position  she  might  occupy  in  the  van  of  progress 
At  present  she  is  a very  laggard.  True,  the 
railway  kisses  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  pours 
out  a living  nocturnal  freight  on  her  wharf  j but, 
alas ! they  are  only  birds  of  passage  that  alight 
but  for  a moment,  to  again  wing  their  flight 
across  the  Continent.  Netvhaven  and  its  modest 
hotels,  spasmodic  inns,  and  dreary  shops,  are  no 
better  off  in  consequence.  The  Railway  Hotel 
at  the  harbour  crimps  the  money  folk  en  route, 
and  what  is  spent  is  spent  while  the  boats  are 
waited  for.  The  town  hotels  and  inns  are  mostly 
depending  on  the  country  and  farming  classes. 
Talking  of  hotels,  Newhaven  town  contains  but 
two  bearing  any  approach  to  the  appellation  we 
give  them.  One  is  called  the  “ Bridge  Hotel,” 
the  other  the  “ Commercial  Hotel.”  The  former 
lives  on  the  still  refulgent  glory  of  posthumous 
patronage.  It  has  a Royal  memory.  It  had  the 
honour  of  giving  shelter,  bed,  and  board  to  a 
fugitive  king  in  1843.  Poor  Louis  Philippe, 
after  his  unfortunate  flight,  rested  there  j 
and  perchance  as  we  write  we  are  sitting  at 
the  identical  round  table,  and  when  we  retire 
perhaps  the  worthy  landlord  deigns  to  accom- 
modate ns  with  the  same  cosy  bed  on  which 
the  dethroned  monarch  lay.  See  what  it  is  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great,  even  in  the 
far  distance.  The  worthy  landlord  does  not 
forget  to  inform  the  public  of  the  honour 
that  is  his.  Outside,  on  the  front  of  the  hotel, 
the  painter  has  told  in  conspicuous  letters  that 
this  hotel  was  patronised  by  Louis  Philippe  in 
the  year  1848. 

The  streets  of  Newhaven,  if  we  can  call  them 
streets,  are  small  in  number,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two, — High-street,  for  instance, — 
might  more  appropriately  be  called  roads  or 
lanes.  There  is  hardly  the  indication  of  a path- 
way, properly  speaking,  in  any  of  them.  The 
streets,  and  where  the  pathway  should  be,  are 
one  natural  level.  The  rain,  when  it  falls,  runs 
down  what  channel  it  lists.  The  major  portion 
of  the  town  has  been  built  on  an  incline.  The 
drainage  makes  quick  ” tracks  ” down  the  nearest 
sinks,  and  finally  kisses  the  muddy  Ouse.  In 
the  town  proper  the  population  is  but  small, 
scarcely  over  2,000,  and  the  idea  of  a local 
Board  for  Newhaven  is  at  present  but  a dream. 
When  the  town  aspires  to  that  position,  her 
sanitary  reformers  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
perfecting  a proper  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage. 

Formerly  the  river  Ouse  made  a sort  of  horse- 
shoe circuit  some  distance  above  the  town, 
passing  into  the  harbour  again  in  a straight  line 
opposite  the  town.  A uselui  bit  of  engineering, 
however,  was  accomplished  two  or  three  years 
since, — this  ugly  bend  of  the  river  was  cut 
through,  and  the  river  made  to  continue  a 
straight  course.  This  improvement  necessitated 
a new  bridge,  as  it  completely  severed  all  con- 
nexion with  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  old 
bridge,  of  course,  crossing  the  bend,  was  left 
almost  isolated  in  consequence.  The  circular 
part  of  the  river  now  forms  a sort  of  back-water, 
with  two  mouths,  entering  into  the  main 
channel.  This  portion  is  still  in  use  as  a sort  of 
inner  harbour,  and  the  old  wooden  draw  or  lift 
bridge  has  but  little  service  to  do  save  to  let  an 
occasional  small  craft  pass  round  to  the  back  of 
the  town.  On  this  now  almost  neglected  estuary 
of  the  Ouse  shipbuilding  once  flourished  for  a 
short  while;  but  all  is  now  gone,  and  nothing 
but  a dismantled  shipbuilding  abed,  and  shattered 
slips,  sunken  piles,  desolation,  and  doom  is  now 
apparent. 

The  new  iron  bridge  is  one  on  the  revolving 


telescope  principle.  It  presents  a good  roadway, 
but  as  a construction  it  is  not  over-strong.  It 
is  opened  occasionally  to  let  small  vessels  pass. 
It  is,  however,  nob  troubled  with  much  dead 
weight  in  the' form  of  merchandise,  as  the  rail- 
way relieves  it  of  the  trade  and  manufacture 
outward  and  inward  bound. 

On  an  elevated  hill  overlooking  the  town  is  the 
old  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Miohael.  Its 
tower  and  chancel  are  very  ancient,  but  the  body 
of  the  church  is  a restoration  of  some  sixteen 
years  since.  The  coping  stones  of  the  tower, 
over  which  a low  shingled  roof  springs,  are  sup- 
ported by  a series  of  corbel  images  reaching  all 
round.  Several  of  them  are  very  fantastio  and 
outriS,  and  the  majority  are  much  defaced  by 
time.  Two  or  three  small  double-arched  windows 
perforate  the  tower.  One  of  them  is  iu  a tolerable 
state  of  preservation — column  and  capital.  The 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  are  of  flint,  withsmall 
windows  in  the  Pointed  style,  with  Caen  stone 
dressings.  The  restoration  is  durably  built,  but 
it  is  destitute  of  ornament  or  beauty. 

The  old  churchyard  is  carpeted  over  with  a 
perfect  mossy  sward,  and  is  in  good  order.  It 
contains  a few  old  mouaments  of  interest,  and 
in  a churchyard  of  its  size  we  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  so  many  poetical  epitaphs. 
Every  third  or  fourth  slab  one  meets  with  rhyme 
if  not  reason.  Out  of  the  number  we  were 
tempted  to  transcribe  one,  which  we  give  as  the 
best  specimen  we  came  across.  It  occurs  on  the 
monument  of  one  Thomas  Tipper,  a brewer  of 
local  celebrity,  who  manufactured  a famous  New- 
haven ale  still  called  after  him.  The  epitaph 


To  tho  memory  of  Thomas  Tipper,  who  departed  this 
life  May  y*  14th,  1786,  aged  64  years. 

Reader,  with  kind  regards  this  graro  survey, 

Ror  heedless  pass  where  Tipper's  ashes  lay  : 

Honest  he  was,  ingenuous,  blunt,  aud  kind, 

And  dared  to  do,  what  few  dared,  speak  his  mind. 
Philosophy  and  History  well  he  knew, 

Was  versed  in  Physic  and  Surgery  too  ; 

The  best  old  Stingo  ha  both  brewed  and  sold, 

Nor  did  one  knavish  act  to  get  his  gold. 

Ho  played  through  life  a varied  comic  part, 

And  knew  immortal  Huditras  by  heart; 

Reader,  in  real  truth,  such  was  the  man, 

Bo  better,  wiser,  laugh  more  if  you  can." 

Reader,  bo  runs  the  immortal  Tipper’s  epitaph’ 
we  fear  there  are  very  few  even  London  brewers 
of  the  present  day  could  lay  claim  to  all  the 
varied  talents  of  the  Newhaven  brewer  of  old. 
There  is  a tombstone  here  also  to  the  memory  of 
a young  Irish  surgeon,  of  H.M.S.  Hyperion,  who 
died  at  an  early  age  in  1830,  much  regretted  by 
his  messmates.  He  was  a native  of  Newtown 
Mount  Stewart,  in  tho  county  of  Down,  and  of 
the  name  of  George  Rogers.  This  slight  notice 
of  bis  grave  on  the  wild  coast  of  Sussex  may 
awaken  a memory  of  him  in  his  native  land. 
The  most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church- 
yard is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Hanson  and  104  officers  and  men  of  the 
Brazen,  sloop  of  war,  lost  on  Newhaven  coast  in 
January,  1800. 


no  great  amount  of  labour,  men-of-war  of  large 
dimeusioDs  could  ride  in  near  the  harbour.  Tins 
would  be  a great  advantage  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  new  fortifications.  Between  Newhaven 
Cliff  and  Soaford  Cliff  the  beach  is  low,  and  the 
sea-line  sweeps  a circuit  inland.  This  area 
could  be  utilised  by  the  construction  of  break- 
waters aud  deepening  for  an  outer  harbour, 
where  a whole  fleet  might  ride  in  security  and 
safety.  Oa  Seaford  Cliff  a battery  will  also  be 
required  as  well  as  at  Newhaven.  The  present 
fort  and  martello  tower  would  not  tell  for  much 
in  ease  of  inv^ion. 

A flue  opportunity  exists  at  this  moment  for 
utilising  the  sewage  of  the  Ouse,  and  Newhaven 
offers  every  facility  as  to  place,  position,  and  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  a native  guano  company. 

On  that  spot  of  ground  which  haa  become  an 
island  by  straightening  the  river,  the  necessary 
works  could  be  erected.  Surrounded  as  it  is  on 
all  sides  by  the  river,  loading  and  unloading 
barges  could  form  a cordon  round  the  island ; 
and  the  River  Oose,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
as  far  as  the  prosperous  town  of  Lewes,  would 
be  the  means  of  transit  for  tho  supply  of  the 
sewage  to  farmers. 

A careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
peraoual  observation  of  the  ways  and  means, 
convince  us  that  we  are  risking  no  idle  opinion. 
There  are  thousands  on  thousands  of  tons  of 
sewage — rich  mod — easily  convertible  into  ad- 
mirable manure,  lying  waste  on  the  bottom  of 
the  River  0 use  and  in  Newhaven  harbour  ; and 
thousands  of  acres  between  Lewes  and  Newhaven 
are  semi-sfcerile  for  want  of  manure. 

We  have  pointed  out  a neglected  resource  in 
Sussex,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  we  hear  of  its  development. 

If  a few  men  of  capital  aud  spirit  would 
establish  native  guano  works  at  Newhaven, 
they  would  soon  conquer  prejudice,  and  they 
would  shortly  find  that  the  investment  of  their 
capital  would  yield  a remunerative  return. 

Shipbuilding  is  a trade  that  could  be  easily 
revived  in  Newhaven,  and  could  be  carried  on 
with  advantage  to  the  port  and  to  the  promoters. 
If  the  bend  of  the  River  Ouse  were  again  resorted 
to  for  shipbuilding,  dock  gates  would  be  neces- 
sary at  both  entrances  to  the  main  river. 

We  hope  that  whenever  we  retrace  otir 
steps  towards  Newhaven  we  shall  find  it  more 
prosperous  than  it  is  at  the  comrnencemen-.. 
of  this  year,  1870,  and  that  the  few  hints  we 
have  thrown  out  will  not  have  been  thrown 
away.  Certain  we  are  that  Newhaven  pos- 
sesses great  advantages,  and  that  it  only  re- 
quires a little  public  spirit  and  some  outlay  :o 
give  the  town  a position  oommensurate  with  its 
port,  and  to  ma^  both  port  and  town  worthy' of 
each  other  as  places  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  national  importance. 

Another  neglected  resource  which  offers  good 
facilities  for  its  development  in  connexion  with 
Newhaven,  is  the  fisheries.  A colony  of  fisher- 
men could,  with  little  expense,  be  located  here, 


Ou  the  west  of  the  harbour,  on  an  elevation,  a * and  with  proper  boats  and  gear,  no  danger  would 
coast-guard  station  has  been  recently  erected,  of  exist  of  not  having  a good  market.  With 
brick  construction.  ! through  oommunication  to  the  London  markets 

Before  taking  leave  of  our  subject,  we  shall  daily,  any  quantity  of  fish  could  be  despatched 
direct  attention  to  the  great  natural  facilities ' and  disposed  of.  Brighton  and  Lewes  alone  of 
that  exist  for  making  Newhaven  an  important , the  Sussex  towns,  in  the  visiting  season,  would 
and  progressive  seaport.  We  have  said  at  the  j oonaume  large  quantities.  Newhaven,  however, 
beginning  that  the  town  was  progressing  but  ■ has  always  been  wilfully  neglected,  harbour 
slowly.  In  saying  this  we  spoke  nothing  but  1 and  town.  From  the  year  1731,  when  an  Ac:; 
the  truth.  The  small  coasting  inward  trade  of  | was  passed  for  repairing  the  harbour,  to  aboUc 
Newhaven  consists  at  present  of  a little  coal  I adecadeago,littleornotbiDgwa8doDe.  Upwards 
and  corn.  Some  of  this  passes  upward  on  the  j of  a century  and  a quarter  ago  the  same  com- 
Ouse  to  Lewes  in  barges.  The  outward  trade  | plaint  existed  ; the  piers  were  decayed,  and  the 
consists  of  flints  for  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  j mouth  of  the  Ouse  was  choked  up  with  mud  and 
and  some  timber  for  ship-building.  The  goods  j sand,  so  much  so  that  vessels  over  sixty  tons 
traffic  rid  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  is,  at  times,  | would  not  venture  into  the  harbour.  A small 
considerable.  1 ship-building  trade  was  carried  on  in  Newhaven 

The  harbour  of  Newhaven  would  be  much  even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; but,  as 
frequented  as  a harbour  of  refuge  if  it  were  we  have  already  remjirked,  this  is  now  extinct, 
deepened  and  widened.  The  present  entrance  is 
under  200  ft.  wide,  and  possibly  at  highest  tide 
the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  22  fc.  At  an 
ordinary  tide,  it  runs  about  16  ft.  or  17  ft.  At 
low  water,  the  steamers  and  other  craft  are 
lying  some  feet  deep  in  mud,  and  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  there 
averages  about  6 ft.  This  is  a bad  state  of 
improved  harbour  management  for  a shipping 
port. 

One  or  two  dredging  steamers  are  wanted  for 
Newhaven  harbour,  and  there  is  sufficient  to  do  all 
the  year  round  for  the  larger  number.  One  might 
be  employed  always  in  the  harbour,  the  other  out- 
side deepening  the  approaches.  A considerable 
distance  must  be  gone  out  before  7 fathoms  of 
water  are  obtainable.  In  a short  period  and  with 


Employment  of  Soldiers  in  Trades. — 

In  the  Commons  last  week,  Mr.  Hanbury-Traoy 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  promulgate  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  soldiers  in  the  trades  which  are 
connected  with  the  supply  of  their  clothing  and 
subsistence,  the  stores  required  for  their  use, 
aud  the  repair  and  construction  of  their  dwel- 
lings. Mr.  Cardwell  said  it  bad  been  decided  to 
organise  in  each  regiment  acorps  of  artisans,  and 
tools  had  been  issued  with  that  view  to  twenty- 
six  regiments.  A military  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


AECHITECTUBAL  OUTLINE. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe,  or, 
better  still,  to  study  and  sketch,  the  many 
varieties  of  natural  scenery,  know  well  how 
much  of  the  character  and  expression  of  a land- 
scape depend  on  the  mere  forma  of  the  lines 
bounding  its  several  gradations  in  foreground, 
middle,  and  extreme  distance. 

This  applies  nob  only  to  the  broad  distinctions 
of  mountainous,  undulating,  or  flat  landscape, 
but  in  each  and  all  such  to  their  various  parts  ; 
as,  whether  the  transitions  of  form  be  abrupt  or 
gradual,  few  or  many  within  the  • ordinary 
angular  scope  of  a picture.  A mountainous 
landscape  may  fail  of  grandeur  through  ronnd- 
ness  or  monotony  of  form  in  its  lofty  features, 
and  a fiat  scene  may  be  redeemed  from  tameness 
by  the  boldness,  variety,  or  piquancy  of  the 
vertical  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  break  [ 
its  line  against  the  sky.  [ 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  landscapes  of 
•the  Flemish  school  of  painters  will  easily  recall 
instances  in  which  Jacques  and  Solomon  Buys- 
dael,  Abram  Storck,  Francis  Decker,  and  others 
have  proved  on  their  canvas  the  capability  of 
interest,  from  happy  treatment  in  this  respect, 
possessed  by  scenes  on  river,  dyke,  or  plain, 
which  might  seem  to  an  ordinary  spectator : 
incapable  of  picturesque  effect.  I 

In  many  of  the  paintings  of  these  artists  the  I 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  a dead  flat  horizon  is  i 
produced  almost  entirely  by  the  projection  i 
against  the  sky  of  the  very  distant  towers  and 
gables  of  some  city  or  seaport,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  distinctive  characters  of  the  buildings, 
in  spite  of  their  minnteneas  throngh  distance, 
are  wonderfully  preserved,  and  when,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  a town  oconples  the  middle  or 
near  distance,  this  truth  of  character  is  still 
more  marked. 

The  some  observation  holds  good  with  regard  ! 
to  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  and  to  those  who  [ 
have  not  visited  Venice  the  modern  art  of 
photography  confirms  the  perfect  truth  with 
which  he  canght  and  rendered  the  varied  features 
of  the  city  which  he  helped  to  make  famous. 
Among  the  artists  of  our  own  sohool  of  the  last  ' 
and  present  centuries  some  deserve  the  same  i 
meed  of  praise  for  truth  and  precision  in  de- 1 
lineating  architectural  character.  Francis  | 
I^icholson  and  Girtin  among  the  early  water- ! 
colourists,  and  David  Boberts  in  the  school  of  oil  1 
painters,  specially  claim  this  merit.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Gandy,  and  others,  professedly  architectural 
artists,  scarcely  come  under  the  same  category, 
as  truthful  delineation  is  the  specialty  of  their  I 
line  of  art.  I 

The  great  part  in  the  expression  of  a picture,  ^ 
comprising  buildings  among  its  elements,  which  I 
is  dependent  on  the  forms  of  these  where  they  I 
are  included  in  the  bounding  lines  of  the  com-  i 
position,  is  as  certainly  and  evidently  true  as  is  i 
what  has  been  said  above  as  to  natural  objects,  j 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  I 
many  delineators  of  topographical  scenery  this  j 
fact  is  so  frequently  lostsightofj  detracting  from  I 
the  interest  and  value  of  otherwise  often  beanti-  ] 
ful  pictures,  in  which  the  artist  has  seemed  con-  I 
tent  merely  to  catalogne,  as  it  were,  the  features  j 
of  a town  or  vicinage,  losing  sight  of  distinctive  j 
character,  and  thus  sacrificing  essential  reality 
and  truth.  Some  will  argue  that  this  precision  is 
of  no  importance,  and  that  to  demand  attention  to  ' 
it  is  to  bring  down  fine  art  to  the  level  of  mere  ' 
realistic  representation  ; but  this  we  hold  to  be 
a great  mistake,  for  while  deprecating  as  earnestly  ' 
as  any  artist  can  the  petty  attention  to  mere 
detail,  which  destroys  breadth  in  seeking  reality 
(which  it  does  not  secure),  still  we  hold  that 
essential  character,  that  which  in  buildings,  in 
natural  objects,  ns  in  man,  gives  individuality, 
is  called  for  in  every  representation  claiming 
interest  from  local  associations. 

Take,  as  no  exaggerated  example,  the  view  of 
such  a city  as  Oxford,  and  suppose  the  Badcliff 
cupola,  St.  Mary’s  spire,  and  Magdalen  tower 
all  represented  in  due  position  by  an  artist,  but  i 
of  proportions  evidently  varying  from  what  are 
really  theirs,  would  a view  comprising  these 
objects,  thus  rendered,  convey  the  impression  of 
the  scene,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  place,  or 
recal  the  feelings  excited  by  it  to  ono  who  knew 
and  was  attached  to  it?  The  true  province  of 
landscape  art,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to  convey  to 
a spectator,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  best  im- 
pressions which  the  real  scene  would  excite 
under  the  particolar  aspect  or  effect  chosen  ; 
and  to  prodace  this,  characteristic  delineation 
of  all  prominent  features,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  is  essential. 
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It  sometimes  happens,  alas  ! that  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  an  otherwise  interesting 
scene  are  discordant  with,  and  detractive  from, 
its  charms,  and  the  artist  would  fain  find  means 
to  omit  them  from  his  picture,  or  to  screen  their 
deformity  from  sight. 

Such,  for  instance,  are  the  cemetery  obelisk, 
and  gasworks  chimney  towards  the  east  end  of 
Edinburgh ; the  latter,  indeed,  forming  a fatal 
blot  in  all  views  of  the  town  within  its  range, 
and  demonstrating  the  destructive  power  in 
architectural  scenery  of  a single  prominent  object 
out  of  harmony  and  scale  with  its  general  fea- 
tures and  character. 

Such  being  the  fact,  of  how  great  importance 
is  it  that  the  artists  intrusted  with  the  design 
of  buildings,  of  a scale  or  kind  occasioning  their 
forms  to  enter  into  the  sky-line  of  town  or  village 
scenery,  should  bestow  upon  them  the  utmost 
! study  to  secure  a character  in  harmony  both 
I with  their  own  purposes  and  with  the  surround- 
ing objects  ? and  how  mnch  is  it  to  be  deplored 
that  a false  ambition  shonld  often  lead  to  the 
production  of  something  either  fashionably  trite, 
or  novel  and  “striking”  (mis-used  phrase!), 
rather  than  fitting  or  congruous  in  such  cases  ? 

This  appears  to  ns  to  have  become  in  some 
respects  unhappily  common  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  as  regards  the  first-named  error,  the  towers 
of  some  of  the  lately  built  and  more  lately  pro- 
jected townhalls  may  be  cited  j and  as  to  the 
latter,  but  too  many  of  the  steeples  of  recently 
designed  chnrches. 

That  a type  of  form  diverse  from  the  eccle- 
siastical should  be  employed  for  mnnicipal 
buildings  is  doubtless  proper  and  rational;  bat 
that  so  many  should  be  crowned  with  square 
towers,  hip-roofed,  and  terminating  in  a flimsy 
timber  spirelet,  seems  neither  one  nor  the  other; 
nor  could  any  better  reason  be  perhaps  truly 
' assigned  for  this  than  that  the  example  has  been 
; set  by  one  or  two  men  of  large  and  successful 
practice,  and  that  most  of  these  buildings  being 
the  subjects  of  competition,  the  pnblio  fancy 
required  tickling  with  what  its  palate  had 
learned,  however  nncritically,  to  relish  and 
desire. 

This  form  has  in  reality  little  force  of  eff'ect, 
and  is  subject  to  ono  great  sonroe  of  weakness 
in  the  very  small  proportion  which  the  spirelet, 
generally  octagonal  on  plan,  bears  to  the  breadth 
of  tho  tower  when  seen  on  the  diagonal. 

Not  invidiously  to  name  examples,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  some  of  our  leading  towns 
have  of  late  years  acquired  additions  to  their 
architectural  outline  of  this  kind,  which  can 
never  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  unbiassed 
critics,  while  an  additional  regret  is  excited  that 
occasions  have  thus  been  missed  in  which  the 
liberality  of  outlay  might  have  secured,  with 
more  independence  of  design,  features  conducing 
vastly  more  to  local  architectural  effect. 

Such  examples,  however,  as  the  cupola  of  the 
Leeds  Town-hall  and  the  steeple  of  that  at 
Ilalifax  (and  we  may  add  that  of  the  new  mnni- 
cipal  bnildings  in  Liverpool  resembling  the 
latter)  must  be  named  as  exceptions  to  this  too 
general  form,  and  such  as  by  their  vigour  and 
decision  of  outline  conduce  much  to  the  archi- 
tectural sky-lines  with  which  they  combine. 

There  can  be  really  no  valid  excuse  for 
monotony  of  design  in  features  of  this  kind,  if 
only  real  artistic  study  be  given  to  them.  Why 
should  it  be  less  possible  to  vary  the  towers  of 
secular  than  of  ecolesiastical  buildings  ? And  if 
in  examples  of  such  fundamentally  similar 
etructnres  as  the  towers  of  York,  Canterbury, 
Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Gloucester  cathedrals 
such  marked  individuality  of  character  can  exist, 
why  should  not  more  variety  of  design  on  gene- 
rally  resembling  bases  be  aimed  at  and  achieved 
in  onr  mnnicipal  halls  ? 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  design,  the  error 
seems,  as  said  above,  to  rnn  rather  in  the  desire 
after  novelty  (often  really  bnt  imitation  of  some 
exotic  phase  or  example)  than  in  adherence  to  a 
type;  and  thus  we  have  towers  corbelled, machi- 
colated,  turreted,  and  saddle-backed  ; and  spires 
pierced,  shafted,  'coroneted,  pinnacled,  and  but- 
tressed, prodneing  ponderonsness  in  one  case  or 
fritter  in  another,  where  a studious  endeavour 
after  dignity  and  fitness  in  design  might  have 
secured  much  more  of  true  originality  at,  pro- 
bably, considerably  less  cost. 

The  scope  for  variety  in  the  simple  combina- 
tions of  form  required  in  steeples  is  scarcely  less 
extended  than  exists  in  music  for  melody,  and 
to  cite  examples  all  simple,  all  fine  in  them- 
selves, but  widely  differing  in  treatment,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  beyond  a few  English  parish 
churches,  as  Ewerby,  Bloxham,  Baunds,  Heck- 


ington,  Newark,  and  Stamford, — a list  which 
might  be  vastly  extended  both  in  this  simple 
class  and  those  of  greater  scale  and  pretension. 

It  can  hardly  be  that  the  oft-inculcated  and 
most  needful  practice  of  design  in  perspective 
can  have  been  resorted  to  in  producing  some  of 
the  rather  ambitions,  not  to  say  ostentations, 
steeple  designs  of  the  day ; scarcely  can  it  be 
that  a diagonal  elevation  or  section  has  been 
tried  before  settling  their  arrangements  of 
form  ; or  surely  we  should  have  been  saved  some 
examples  of  which  only  the  direct  square  eleva- 
tion is  tolerable,  while  the  diagonal  view  is 
weak,  ill-gradnated,  and  ungraceful,  sadly  con- 
trasting with  snoh  designs  as  onr  old  church 
builders  have  bequeathed  to  our  admiration  in 
the  class  of  examples  cited  above.  Becurring 
to  the  illnstration  with  which  we  set  out, — 
natural  scenery  is  fall  of  suggestions  of  design 
to  the  careful  student,  and  in  the  upper 
bounding  lines  of  elevated  buildings  no  less  than 
in  those  of  mountain,  crag,  or  cliff,  may  expres- 
sions of  dignity,  repose,  vitality,  and  cheerful- 
ness be  produced  without  any  sacrifice  of  atrnc- 
tnral  or  statical  sufficiency ; bub  only  by  the 
exercise  of  patient  thought  and  careful  study, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  snbject 
under  design,  bnt  all  more  than  repaid  by  a 
result  securing  to  some  perhaps  already  noted 
point  of  scenic  effect  a new  feature  of  recog- 
nised harmony  and  symmetry,  enhancing  with- 
onb  disturbing  the  prevailing  architectnral 
character,  and  such  as  would  be  felt  as  wanting 
to  its  completeness,  oonld  it  be  withdrawn  after 
once  allowing  its  influence  to  be  appreciated. 


THE  LIMITATION  OF  LOSSES  BY  FIBE. 

Since  public  attention  has  been  directed  to- 
wards an  investigation  of  this  subject  through 
our  columns,  we  have  been  favoured  with  various 
communications  and  statements  having  reference 
to  certain  issnes  involved.  Amidst  the  nnmerons 
comments  which  have  appeared  in  connexion 
with  late  disasters,  including  the  destruction  of 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  and  the  truly  piteous 
loss  of  the  manager’s  life,  we  fail  to  note  any 
attempt  being  put  forward  with  a view  of  effec- 
tually lessening  the  general  risk  in  similar  cases 
which  may  be  expected  at  any  moment  to  arise. 

To  put  into  a practical  form  the  views  to 
which  we  have  already  given  expression,  as  to  a 
more  efficient  system  of  fire  protection,  we  find 
oareelvea  again  constrained  to  call  into  promi- 
nent notice  the  important,  if  not  decisive,  rela- 
tion which  the  insurance  system  holds  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  present  juncture  it  may  recommend 
itself,  as  a matter  of  good  policy,  even  in  con- 
nexion with  the  interests  of  those  important 
associations,  should  they  be  induoed  to  share 
our  views. 

The  extensive  losses  to  which  the  various 
insurance  offices  are  so  eminently  exposed,  by 
reason  of  their  dependence  upon  the  system  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  metropolitan  fire  or- 
ganisation, might  well  invite  criticism.  No  less 
than  30,0001.,  it  is  stated,  will  have  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  insurance  companies  to  make 
good  the  lose  sustained  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel;  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
occur  to  many  that  by  an  expenditure,  with  a 
view  to  protection,  rather  than  restoration,  of 
probably  one-twentieth  of  that  sum,  advan- 
tageous  results  might  have  been  fairly  expected 
to  have  followed.  It  is  at  this  point  in  onr 
apprehension  that  the  insurance  system  appa- 
rently fails  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  demands 
of  tho  community,  and  the  unaoconntable  ob- 
livion displayed  in  covering  the  risk  of  the  in- 
surance of  the  Star  and  Garter  may  challenge 
anjustifiablo  comments.  There  was  scarcely 
any  water  in  the  tank,  and  what  there  was 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  way 
available.  There  was  not  a really  practicable 
fire-engine  in  the  town.  There  was  no  fire- 
escape.  It  might  have  concerned  even  the  in- 
terests of  life  insurance  companies  to  have 
interfered.  But  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing to  be  detected  beyond  the  mere  accept, 
ance  of  the  premium,  and  of  the  risk.  To 
point  out  to  the  insurance  companies  the  pro- 
spective means  of  increased  gains,  althongh  it 
may  necessarily  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
course  which  we  seek  to  suggest,  is  not  our 
more  immediate  object.  The  long  succession  of 
destructive  and  fatal  fires  now  in  course  of  being 
recorded  in  the  daily  press,  peremptorily  appeals 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  public.  Onr  hopes 
of  some  practical  remedy  being  at  length 
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discovered  for,  at  least,  mitigating  the  usnal 
incidents  by  which  many  of  these  occurrences 
are  attended,  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  matter  is  now  likely  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
insurance  companies.  Considering  that  a sum 
of  more  than  one  million  sterling  is  annually 
returned  to  insurers  by  way  of  making  good  the 
annual  average  loss  of  destroyed  property,  it 
might,  even  upon  the  score  of  expediency,  be 
asked  why  some  adequate  proportion  of  this  sum 
.should  not  be  expended  to  prevent  such  disasters 
as  those  to  which  wo  allude  altogether,  as  well  as 
with  a view  of  limiting  the  amount  to  be  returned 
to  the  pnblio  on  account  of  life  and  property 
destroyed  by  fire.  Supposing,  even,  that  the 
entire  sum  of  one  million  were  expended  in  the 
direction  which  we  have  indicated,  the  insurance 
companies,  we  find,  would  still  in  their  new 
relation  to  the  public  stand  to  realise  a net 
yearly  gain  of  five  millions ; for  which  they 
would  in  all  probability,  and  having  reference  to 
their  own  statements,  bo  called  upon  to  render 
no  service  or  return  to  the  public  whatever. 

It  is  obviously  within  the  c-ipacity,  and  to 
some  it  might  appear  within  the  good  sense,  too, 
of  the  insurance  interests  to  take  this  matter  in 
band  in  a broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and  to  seek 
to  arrive  by  actual  experiment  at  the  compara- 
tive redaction  of  their  remissions  to  the  public 
which  would  result  by  placing  at  the  command 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  or  of  some 
similarly  constituted  body,  an  annual  sum  repre- 
senting one -fourth  of  their  usual  restoration 
returns,  or,  say,  an  amount  equal  to  2i-  per  cent, 
of  their  net  gains. 

In  whatever  form  this  question  may  be  now 
treated  by  the  fire  insurance  ofilces,  the  public 
have  been  gradually  led  up  to  a position  from 
which  it  may  reflect  open  the  curious  fact  that, 
after  contributing  regularly  every  year  a sum  of 
nearly  six  millions  sterling  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
•p.anies  with  the  view  of  realising  preservation 
from  losses  by  fire,  the  results  as  to  the  salvage 
of  the  property  are  most  puerile  and  impo- 
tent, while  with  reference  to  human  life  they 
may  challenge  the  imputation  of  deliberate  if  not 
criminal  indifference. 

It  is  found  that  by  allowing  things  to  take 
'their  coarse,  and  in  abstaining  altogether  from 
devising  a more  effectual  means  of  suppresaing 
or  preventing  fires,  a balance  of  nearly  five 
millions  remains  to  the  insurance  companies 
after  the  payment  of  all  losses.  It  is  singular 
that  in  recording,  as  the  public  journals  have 
done  lately,  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  lives, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  practical  means  of  | 
rescue  from  fire,  and  a large  destruction  of 
property,  this,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  the  subject,  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  observation. 

It  is  now  likely  to  do  so  j and  inclined  as  we 
are  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  and  on 
the  broader  grounds  of  humanity,  we  would  lend 
a ready  co-operation  to  the  insurance  authorities 
to  bring  the  disastrous  element  of  fire  under  more 
effectual  subjection.  We  believe  that  it  may 
scarcely  be  disputed  at  the  present  crisis  that  in 
approaching  this  matter  as  wo  have  done,  we  are 
acting  in  favour  of  existing  assurance  associa- 
tions in  saying  that  if  some  practical  steps  be 
mot  speedily  resolved  upon,  the  public  may 
devise  some  wiser  appropriation  of  the  immense 
j^aouroes  which  are  entrusted  to  the  insurance 
authorities  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  at  the  present  moment  such  little 
oause  for  congratulation  may  be  discovered. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy  seems  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan 
Academy,  in  turning  a cold  shoulder  to  the 
architectural  profession ; for  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  an  unusnal  number  of  the 
drawings  sent  for  exhibition  have  been  returned 
this  year.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  number  of 
architectural  designs  exhibited  is  much  below 
the  average  of  former  years.  As  a set-off  to 
this,  however,  we  may  place  the  election  of  Mr. 
Dick  Peddie,  architect,  as  an  academician, — an 
honour  which  he  has  fairly  gained  by  the  un- 
tiring energy  he  has  displayed,  and  the  careful 
manner  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  impart 
nn  artistic  feeling  to  the  numerous  important 
works  entrusted  to  him.  No.  214  is  “ A Sug- 
gestion for  the  Improvement  of  Edinburgh.” 
The  drawing  represents  a winter  garden  at  the 
extreme  west  end  of  Princes-street  Gardens,  with 


the  Rosa  Fountain,  now  being  erected,  in  front  of , 
it.  This  garden  has  frequently  before  met  with 
the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Peddie,  many  of  his 
suggestions  being  appropriate  and  snitable  to  the 
locality  ; but  we  have  doubts  whether  the  placing 
of  a Crystal  Palace  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Castle  Rock  would  be  an  improvement  in  an 
architectural  or  artistic  point  of  view.  Such  an 
erection  would  doubtless  be  a great  boon  to  the 
denizens  of  the  New  Town  in  weather  such  as 
this,  when  the  cold  biting  winds  from  the  Forth 
render  it  a hazardous  proceeding  to  lounge  in  the 
usual  promenades  5 but  Mr.  Peddie  had  better 
look  out  for  another  position  for  his  winter 
garden,  although  such,  we  fear,  may  be  difficult 
to  find.  No.  277,  “The  Intended  Permanent 
Station  and  Hotel  for  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way Company,”  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  an  undoubted  improvement.  The  site  is 
conspicuous  and  open,  and  the  design  elegant 
and  appropriate  ; it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
tbe  new  stations  recently  erected  in  London, 
but  is  not  an  echo  of  any  one  of  them.  We  trust 
we  may,  ere  long,  see  it  taka  the  place  of  the 
present  paltry  wooden  erection.  As  to  No.  13, 

“ St.  Martin’s  Abbey,  as  proposed  to  be  altered 
and  enlarged,”  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
mansion  proposed  to  be  operated  upon,  but  pre- 
sume that  the  architects  (Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinnear)  have  followed  up  and  improved  upon 
the  style  of  it,  which,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
is  of  the  late  French  Chateau  variety.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  parts  is  efleotive  and  lively,  with 
a sufficiency  of  shadow  and  plenty  of  window- 
light. 

No.  284,  “ Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
tbe  Evangelist,  Alloa,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  ecclesiastical  interior 
produced  in  Scotland  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
simple  nave  and  chancel  of  thirteenth-century 
Gothic,  unusually  good  in  proportion  and  rhyth- 
mical in  detail  and  polychroroio  decoration.  Mr. 
Anderson  also  exhibits  an  exterior  and  interior 
of  a proposed  new  church  (353).  It  is  across 
without  aisles,  and  has  a tower  at  tbe  intersec- 
tion, which  is  open  to  the  interior.  It  does  not 
show  much  power  of  invention,  and  is  too  like 
an  old  example. 

No.  25,  “ Design  for  Presbyterian  Churcb, 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington”  (Mr.  W.  Nicholson, 
architect),  is  a commonplace  affair,  with  pin- 
nacles, &c.,  displaying  neither  originality  nor  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Gothic  detail. 

No.  259,  “ Blair  Athol,  Perthshire,  the  Seat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,”  is  an  unaffected 
example  of  tbe  Scottish  Baronial  style,  by  Mr. 
David  Bryce,  having  nothing  unusnal  or  par- 
ticularly calling  for  remark  about  it.  A Gothic 
bridge,  crossing  a stream,  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance,  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  fore- 
ground. 

No.  258,  “Dumfries  and  Galloway  Royal  In- 
firmary,” by  Mr.  John  Starforth,  is  carried  out 
in  the  pavilion  manner,  with  some  degree  of 
architectural  pretension  : the  sky-line  is  not 
satisfactory,  but  what  there  is  of  detail  is  not 
deserving  of  censure.  No.  14,  “ Messrs.  Ken- 
nington  & Jenner’s  New  Building,  St.  David- 
street,  Edinburgh,”  is  an  ad  captandum  vulgus 
in  compo,  afeer  the  manner  of  the  new  Boule- 
vards in  Paris.  In  no  city  in  the  empire  is 
the  use  of  compo  less  necessary  than  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  finest  building  material  is  at 
command.  Upon  a conspicuons  part  of  the  build- 
ing itself  appears,  in  gilt  letters,  “ G.  Beattie  & 
Son,  architects,”  an  inscription  in  as  good  taste 
as  the  edifice  upon  which  it  is  inscribed.  In 
No.  272,  “ View  of  tbe  Staircase,  Craigend  Man- 
sion,” by  Pilkingfcon  & Bell,  we  have  a drawing 
showing  that  the  interior  of  this  mansion — which 
is  Gothic  in  style,  and  occupies  a commanding 
site  within  a few  miles  of  the  city, — is  equally 
ornate  with  the  exterior.  If  the  utils  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  dulce  (a  fault  of  the  architects), 
it  is  a most  attractive  and  desirable  residence. 
Messrs.  Pilkington  & Bell  are  not  successful 
in  their  street  buildings : the  “ Eastern  Club, 
Dundee,”  is  unhappy  and  overstrained  both  in 
composition  and  detail ; tbe  arched  doorway  and 
windows  are  stilted  to  a preposterous  degree,  and 
the  disposition  of  tbe  fenestration  is  destructive 
to  unity  of  effect. 

Mr.  James  Gowans  gives  another  view  of  bis 
buildings  at  Castle-terrace  (No.  1)  ; and  Messrs. 
Cousin  & Lessels  a “ Perspective  View  of  Pro- 
posed new  Buildings  on  tbe  East  Side  of  Black- 
friara-street”  (No.  143).  It  is  really  a relief  to 
find  that  in  some  parts  of  tbe  city  domestic 
street  architecture  is  meeting  with  some  atten- 
tion ; for  if  we  turn  to  the  extensions  to  tbe 
west  and  south  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 


tame  and  commonplace  appearing.  Tbe  terraces 
and  squares  erected  fifty  years  ago,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Playfair  and 
Mr.  Gillespie  Graham,  were  remarkable  in  their 
day  as  architectural  works ; but  now  mere 
builders  hold  away  in  this  department,  and  when 
an  architect  is  employed,  he  is  restricted  from 
giving  any  individuality  or  character  to  his 
elevations.  Occasionally  we  find  a new  villa  in 
the  suburbs  worth  looking  at,  but  the  same  evil 
prevails  here  also.  Mr.  W.  Richardson  seems  to 
have  made  villa  architecture  his  special  study, 
and  with  some  degree  of  success : the  two 
designs  exhibited  by  him  (No.  27)  are  superior 
to  most  in  -the  neighbourhood,  and  would  be 
attractive  anywhere. 

Every  architectural  design  exhibited  has  met 
with  notice  ; so  that  our  readers  can  form  some 
notion  of  the  meagreneas  of  the  display.  Edin- 
burgh is  being  outstripped  in  its  architectural 
decorations  by  many  of  our  second  and  third 
rate  towns,  which  have  nothing  like  its  sur- 
passing  position  for  architectural  effects ; and, 
BO  far  from  discouraging  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  by  rejecting  their  drawings,  it 
would  be  wise  policy  in  tbe  Academy  to  give 
them  every  encouragement  to  exhibit  such  of 
them  at  least  as  delineate  buildings  already  or 
about  to  be  erected,  so  that  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a healthful  criticism,  even  although 
they  may  not  be  attractive  os  pictures. 


WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  THE 
CITY. 

A BEPUTATiON  from  tbe  Institute  of  Architects 
have  made  another  endeavour  to  induce  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  to  keep  open 
tbe  vacant  space  near  the  Mansion  House, — 
whether  successfully  or  not  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
Amongst  other  improvements  contemplated  in 
the  City,  there  is  a plan  now  under  considera- 
tion by  which  the  site  of  Newgate-market  may 
be  appropriated  for  public  purposes.  The  mar- 
ket, as  Buob,  was  abolished  by  a special  Act  of 
Parliament  which  came  into  operation  in  Decem- 
ber, 1868.  The  City  architect  has  prepared  a 
scheme  by  which  a large  block  of  building  may 
be  erected.  It  is  proposed  to  surround  the  build- 
ing with  a roadway,  30  ft.  wide,  and  both  light 
and  air  are  insured  to  the  new  premises,  and  to 
the  existing  houses.  Two  passages  will  traverse 
the  building,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
other  from  east  to  west.  The  ground  floor  will 
consist  of  sixteen  shops,  averaging  15  ft.  wide 
and  35  ft.  deep,  and  the  first  and  second  floors 
of  offices  and  warerooms.  The  basements  will 
be  suitable  for  cellarage.  The  City  wish  to  make 
a direct  communication  from  Newgate-streeb 
into  St.  Paul’e  Churchyard,  but  are  counteracted 
by  the  authorities  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  have  un- 
expectedly come  into  a good  thing  in  respect  of 
the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
the  market,  and  are  nob  disposed  to  meet  the 
propositions  of  the  corporation  to  make  the 
opening. 

An  offer  has  been  made  to  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  by  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  to  lay  into  the  public  way  about 
6,500  ft.  of  ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  sum  of  20,0001.,  and  this  has 
been  agreed  to  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. An  application  will  be  made  by  them  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  the  improvement.  Other  changes  may 
soon  be  expected  in  Ludgate-hill,  where  several 
houses  have  been  taken  down,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  City.  Surely  the  sum  asked 
by  tbe  cathedral  authorities  is  over  large,  re- 
membering that  it  is  not  land  from  which  they 
could  derive  any  revenue  ? We  long  ago  urged 
the  desirability  of  Betting  back  the  railways 
around  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  improvements  that 
might  thus  be  affected. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  effect  im- 
provements in  Long-lane,  Aldersgate-streeb,  and 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  Anew  library  and  museum 
will  shortly  be  erected  near  the  Guildhall,  at  a 
cost  of  20,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

A plot  of  ground  has  been  set  apart  near  tbe 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  on  which  a hand- 
some drinking-fountain  will  be  constructed,  and 
trees  planted. 

The  Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
have  recently  been  called  upon  by  the  Common 
Council  to  inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  ques- 
tion  whether  daily  vegetable,  meat,  and  fish 
markets  should  not  be  established  in  the  City. 
In  their  report  they  state  that  they  requested 
the  clerks  of  the  different  vestries  and  district 
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boards  of  works  in  the  metropolis  to  furnish 
them  with  the  names  of  the  markets  in  their 
dis'riots,  and  any  particulars  with  respect  to 
their  establishment,  construction,  and  working. 
Prom  the  answers,  they  have  arrived  at  the 
opinion,  looking  at  all  the  circnmstances,  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  the  corporation  at 
present  to  take  any  steps  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  markets  in  the  City.  This  report 
was  nnaniraously  adopted  at  a subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Common  Conncil. 

A correspondent  writes, — “ Have  you  observed 
the  plot  of  land  at  the  pouth-east  angle  of  the 
Eolborn  circus  which  the  City  advertise  for 
letting,  and  which  will  block  out -the  view  of, 
St.  Andrew's  Church  ? Have  we  so  mauy 
fine  monuments  in  London  that  we  can  afford 
to  shut  out  even  the  few  buildings  we  have?” 

Certainly  not : every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  preserve  such  open  spaces  as  can  be 
formed,  and  to  bring  our  public  buildiuga  fairly 
into  sight. 


THE  MATERIALS  FOR  ECONOMIC  ) 
BUILDING. 

Sib, — Of  the  many  intereatiug  social  problems 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  forcing  themselves  j 
upon  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that  of  “ The 
Materials  for  Economio  Dwelling  Houses,”  so  i 
ably  treated  in  yonr  impression  of  the  5th  insb.,  > 
may  well  occupy  a foremost  place,  seeing  that  | 
from  its  even  partial  solution  may  flow  results 
of  the  highest  importance  to  society — increase 
of  comforts,  increase  of  wealth,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  increase  of  the  term  of  human  life. 
Having  for  some  time  past  paid  much  careful 
attention  to  the  sabjeot,  and  carried  my  views 
into  practical,  and,  I think  I may  add,  snocessful 
effect,  BO  far,  indeed,  as  to  induce  me  to  patent 
the  application  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries, 

I am  enconraged  to  offer  for  adoption,  or  at 
least  discussion,  the  plan  which  appears  to  me 
to  meet  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  reqnirements 
specified  in  your  paper,  viz.,  “Perfect  shelter, 
rendering  inmates  to  a great  degree  independ- 
ent of  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  to  which 
onr  climate  is  exposed  ; roof,  walls,  and  floor  so 
constructed  as  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  vyinds, 
the  downpour  or  drift  of  rain  or  sleet,  the 
exudation  of  percolating  water,  and,  further,  to 
keep  out  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer.” 

And  now  I must  apologise  beforehand  for  the 
shook  which,  in  unfolding  my  plan,  I shall  be 
forced,  however,  reluctantly,  to  ^minister  to  all 
well-regulated  arohiteobnral  and  bnilding  minds. 

I shall  have  to  introduce  to  them  a much- 
despised  member  of  the  family  of  building 
materials,  whose  name  op  to  the  present  has 
been  a term  of  scorn  and  reproach,  and  whose  \ 
status  has  been  only  that  of  a Pariah  among  his  \ 
follows.  I 

Let  me  at  once  take  my  moral  “header,”  and  ' 
confess  to  what  I well  know  will  be  held  hete- 1 
rodox — a firm  and  reasonable  faith  in  the  virtues  * 
of  lath  and  plaster  when  employed  lb  I shall ' 
presently  describe.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  > 
more  sweeping  than  your  own  condemnation  of 
the  brick  of  the  period.  Like  the  just  now 
ranch-abused  British  workman,  he  has  taken  to  ! 
bad  ways  ; he  is  clumsy,  ill-conditioned,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  him  j he  is  for  working  shorter  | 
honrs  whilst  demanding  longer  payj  but,  worst 
fault  of  all,  he  drinks  sadly  too  much  when  he 
gets  a chance,  which,  Heaven  save  the  mark  ! is  ' 
often  enough  in  this  moist  climate  of  ours.  Then 
as  to  his  aristocratic  covfr^e,  stone,  that  gentle- 
man’s servict’B  are  become  too  expensive  for  any 
but  the  most  wealthy  employers ; besides,  he  is 
not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon  (vide  some  of  our 
public  buildings),  whilst  in  too  many  cases  he  is 
as  confirmed  a “soaker”  as  his  argillaceous 
fellow-unionist. 

■When  employers  of  labour  find  their  work- 
people .too  exacting  and  dictatoiial,  they  are 
forced  by  the  stern  necessities  of  competition  to 
introduce  into  their  place  machinery,  which, 
almost  automatic,  can  be  easily  directed  by 
recruits  from  the  “great  unskilled ” class-men, 
who,  readily  learning  any  simple  mechanical 
operations,  are  only  too  content  to  better  their 
condition  by  accepting  not  only  lower  wages 
than  their  predecessors,  but  being  more 
amenable  to  the  routine  of  workshop  discipline  : 
so,  impelled  by  similar  logic,  when  certain 
materials  become  costly,  or  bad,  or  both,  a host 
of  inventive  minds  at  once  ransack  the  store- 
house of  natnre,  and,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
search,  discover  some  substitute,  which,  by 
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ingenious  adaptation,  often  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  previous  deficiency. 

The  principal  desiderata,  then,  for  a healthy 
dwelling-house  are,  as  stated  in  your  article, 
that  the  substance  entering  into  its  construction 
should  be  non-absorbent  and  non-conducting. 
Now,  brick,  stone,  and  even  granite,  are  to  a 
large  extent  both;  ergo,  they  do  not  fulfil  the 
first  and  most  important  condition  demanded  by 
your  argument.  This  conceded,  where  are  we 
to  turn  for  their  remplarants  ? Slate  and  iron, 
both  of  them,  are  non-absorbent ; but,  as  you 
remark  of  the  first,  they  are  much  too  active 
conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  whilst  timber,  pure 
and  simple,  though  it  approaches  closer  to  what 
we  seek,  is  not  only  too  costly,  but  in  many 
essential  respects  is  completely  hors  de  con- 
currence. 

And  now  I will  proceed  to  describe  my  system 
of  building ; and  whilst  entering  upon  the  ex- 
planation, I may  remark  that  I do  so  as  no  mere 
theorist,  unfolding  an  even  well-digested  scheme, 
bub  I am  writing  from  practical  experience  of 
the  results  of  my  views  carried  out  and  in  use 
for  a considerable  period.  On  a slight  base 
coarse  of  concrete  I raise  an  open  framework  of 
wood,  constmoted  on  a new  principle,  to  which  I 
attribute  most  of  the  success  of  my  plans. 

This  framework,  when  put  together,  is,  without 
straining  too  much  the  sense  of  the  Latin  words 
you  quote,  a sorb  of  “opus  Zatmtium”  and 
“opus  reticuZaZa ” combined. 

The  annexed  sketch  will  best  describe  the  idea 
I wish  to  convey. 


Various  buildings  have  been  erected  on  this  ; 
plan  by  myself  and  others,  and  some  of  them 
in  very  exposed  situations;  one,  by  the  bye,  ■ 
where  more  than  once  the  wind  pressure  has  s 
exceeded  30  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  In  another  i 
case,  although  the  house  has  remained  un tenanted  : 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  no  fire  except  that  1 
of  the  kitchen  lighted,  the  bright  steel  of  the  : 
drawing-room  stoves  remained  untarnished.  The  : 
fact  is,  the  inner  is  so  separated  from  the  outer  i 
envelope,  that,  however  driving  and  drenching 
the  rain  may  be,  it  can  never  find  its  way  across 
the  intervening  space,  so  perfect  is  the  insula* 
tion,  and  so  comparatively  slight  is  the  substance 
of  the  exposed  surface,  that  the  least  sun  or  dry 
wind  suffices  to  remove  all  traces  of  wet.  Be- 
tween the  moisture-charged  brick  or  stone  and 
this,  there  must,  to  the  house-dweller,  be  aa 
wide  a difference  as  between  damp  sheets  and 
dry  to  the  sleeper;  and  it  requires  little 
acumen  to  determine  which  is  likely  to  act 
most  favourably  on  the  health  of  the  human 
subject. 

Of  the  sanitary  value  of  my  system,  I can 
only  as  yet  speak  theoretically,  all  the  houses  I 
have  completed  having  so  far  been  quite  free 
from  oases  of  sickness;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  mepMtism  of  the  French  hygienists — 
foster-child  of  damp  as  it  undoubtedly  is — 
cannot  possibly  enter  and  lurk  here ; the  first 
condition  of  its  existence  is  wanting.  Were  the 
cavities  in  my  walls  hermetically  sealed  from 
the  outer  air,  then  they  might  possibly  inclose  a 
stagnation  favourable  to  its  development ; but 


AAA  are  in.  battens  (7  in.  wide),  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  or  width  of  the  building. 

CCC  are  i in.  iron  rods,  screwed  at  both  ends, 
and  furnished  with  nuts  and  washers,  running 
vertically  through  boles  bored  in  the  centre  of 
each  batten,  at  distances  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 

BB  are  wood,  tile,  or  brick  supports  dividing 
the  horizontal  strings,  and  when  braced  together 
by  the  long  bolts,  CC,  form  the  pillars  or  columns 
of  the  edifice. 

DD  shows  a portion  of  the  framework  covered 
with  latbs,  preparatory  to  plastering,  cementing, 
or  otherwise  sealing  the  outer  envelope  of  my 
wall,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Not  only  are  these  bolts, 
CCC,  used  along  the  walls,  but  they  are  intro- 
duced at  the  angles  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  building,  when  screwed  up  tight,  to  be  as 
strong  and  rigid  as  a packing-case  (which  is 
mainly  due  to  the  wall  being  simply  a congeries 
of  cells),  and,  were  it  possible,  such  a framework 
might  be  turned  over  and  tumbled  about  wit’  out 
fear  of  any  serious  injury  in  the  way  of  displace- 
ment or  breakage  of  the  strnctore. 

I need  scarcely  draw  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  quality  for  countries  where  earthquake  shocks 
are  violent  or  frequent. 

In  place  of  wooden  battens  I use  sometimes 
sheet-iron,  bent  to  a trougb-like  shape,  on  the 
edge  of  which  I bolt  wooden  strips  or  strings,  on 
which  to  nail  the  laths  ; and  in  place  of  wooden 
blocks  or  columns,  I use  short  iron  pipes,  through 
. which  the  bolts  pass.  I ought  to  mention  that 
all  the  flues  are  collected,  as  far  as  poesible, 
into  one  or  two  groups,  and  built  of  ordinary 
brick  or  concrete. 

Having  completed  the  skeleton  walls,  and  in- 
troduced the  several  windows,  doors,  &c.,  I pro- 
ceed to  lath  and  plaster  inside  and  out  (or  in 
place  of  plaster  I use  cement,  as  may  be  most 
conveniently  or  economically  procured).  I have 
thus  8 in.  or  9 in.  of  wall  made  up  of  cellular 
cavities,  containing,  of  course,  air,  and  forming 
the  best  possible  non-conducting  shelter  from 
our  wet  climate  and  ever-varying  temperature. 

It  would  seem  aa  though  that  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  damp  which  assails  ns  on  entering  many 
houses  (especially  if  long  unoccupied),  and  which 
arises  from  the  walls  charged  with  moisture, 
hanging  like  a wet  blanket  all  about,  bad  been 
reduced  to  a minimum  by  this  system  of  con- 
struction. 


through  them  flows  a constant  though  scarcely 
perceptible  current,  which  mast  quickly  and 
surely  eliminate  from  the  maiso^i  ivfectc  the  fell 
miasma  of  disease  and  death. 

To  prevent  the  absorption  of  deleteriona  gases, 
&c.,  by  the  internal  wall,  I use  a stout  washable 
paper,  whilst  on  the  outside  I have  already 
applied  hair  mortar,  and  rough-cast  it  with 
clean  gravel,  which  gives  a pleasing  appearance 
as  well  as  great  durability.  I have  employed 
also  for  the  inside  walls  and  ceilings,  in  place  of 
laths,  wire  network,  which  not  only  crakes  a 
room  virtually  fireproof,  but  gives  a solidity  and 
superior  finish  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
architect.  Should  there  be  any  question  as  to 
the  durability  of  lath  and  plaster,  I would  refer 
sceptics  to  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  this 
country,  where  it  may  be  seen  lingering  on  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  but  just  lacking 
that  which,  in  my  scheme,  gives  full  force  and 
effect. 

Were  it  not  that  I am  conscious  that  I have 
already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  forbearance^ 
I could  enlarge  on  other  salient  oharacteristios 
which  commend  this  method  of  applying  building 
materials  i,to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful 
constructors.  I am  well  aware  that  the  system 
I have  attempted  to  describe  will  provoke  much 
prejudice  and  opposition,  as  I have  found  in 
other  innovations  afterwards  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  world  ; but  I vemure  to  hope 
that  the  importance  of  the  question  will  at  least 
lead  to  its  being  I'airly  tested,  more  especially  as 
its  cost  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  construction.  I may  just  remark  that 
I am  abont  to  patent  other  improvements  in  con- 
struction, which  I have  reason  to  believe  will 
prove  valnablo  to  the  architect  and  builder. 

W. 


Education  of  TVomen  at  Cambridge. — It 

is  reported  that  the  establishment  of  classes  for 
girls  atCambridge  has  proved  remarkably  success- 
ful. Upwards  of  fifty  daughters  of  local  tradesmen 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  instruction  from  the  most  distinguished 
professors  at  the  University.  The  lectures  are  a 
repetition  of  those  which  are  delivered  as  a part 
of  the  University  course.  It  is  probable  that 
several  scholarships  for  girls  will  be  established 
in  Cambridge. 
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TEMPLE  OP  MINERVA  P0LI4  3 PRIENE, 
ASIA  MINOR. 

The  newspapers  liavo  mentioned  tliat  a 
valaablo  collection  of  ancient  marbles,  the 
resolb  of  excavations  by  Mr.  R.  Popplewoll 
Pullan,  to  whom  tbo  readers  of  the  Builder 
have  often  been  indebted  for  accounts  of  foreign 
cities,  was  on  its  way  to  England,  and  would 
be  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  The  cases 
have  now  arrived  and  are  being  unpacked. 
They  contain  fragments  of  the  sculptural  and 
architectural  adornments  of  the  temple,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Minerva,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  a colossal 
female  head  of  a fine  period,  parts  of  several 
draped  statues,  heads  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
and  fragments  of  tbo  frieze,  which  in  style 
closely  resembles  the  reliefs  on  the  Mauso-  i 
leum,  and  is  believed,  in  fact,  to  be  by  the 
same  hand.  Besides  the  marbles  discovered  | 
by  Mr.  Pullan,  there  are  thirty-three  cases, 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wood  at 
Ephesus,  and  two  cases  sent  from  Asia  Minor  by 
Mr.  Dennis,  whose  researches  among  the  tombs 
•of  the  Lydian  kings  at  Sardis  were  abruptly 
brought  to  a close  by  the  want  of  funds. 

Mr.  Pullan  has  been  engaged  in  excavating 
ancient  sites  with,  varying  resnlts,  at  different 
times,  during  the  last  eight  years,  at  consider- 
able risk,  and  may  ba  congratulated  on  the 
result  of  his  last  undertaking.  The  temple  as 
uncovered  presents  an  ootastyle  plan ; the 
steps  and  pavements  being  everywhere  perfect. 
The  walla  of  the  naos  and  pronaos  are  standing 
in  some  places  to  a height  of  6 ft.,  and  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes  to  a height  of  13  ft.  or  j 
11  ft.  The  whole  is  built  of  white  marble,  put , 
together  with  iron  cramps  and  copper  dowels,  I 
^nd  without  mortar,  and  all  the  carved  orna- 1 
ments  are  of  the  most  elegant  workmanship. ; 
There  is  no  other  ruin  in  Asia  Minor  of  a good  i 
date  iu  so  perfect  a condition.  The  temples  of ! 
Arzani  and  Euromus,  which  alone  are  more  j 
complete,  are  of  a much  later  period.  The  I 
site  is  a magnifioent  one,  being  on  the  side  of  i 
a monntaiu,  above  the  plain  of  the  Mceander, ! 
and  opposite  the  marshes  which  surround  the  j 
site  of  Miletus.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Pullan  ! 
encamped  on  the  spot,  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 1 
lation  were  suffering  from  intermittent  fever,  and  | 
before  he  had  been  at  work  long  he  and  his ' 
principal  workmen  were  attacked  by  it.  He  was  | 
compelled  to  suspend  operations.  The  wintry  ' 
storms  were  so  violent,  that  their  encampment  i 
was  blown  down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  build  ' 
a house  in  the  ruins.  Add  to  these  contretemps,  I 
that  ho  had  frequent  notice  from  the  Berlin  j 
consul,  and  from  the  Pacha,  at  Smyrna,  as  well  i 
as  from  the  local  authorities,  that  there  were  | 
brigands  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  if  he  remained 
it  would  be  entirely  at  his  own  risk,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  such  investigations  require  no 
small  amount  of  courage  and  resolution. 


THE  ANSTICE  MEMORIAL,  MADELEY. 

This  memorial,  intended  as  an  Institute  and 
Workmen’s  Club  Building,  erected  at  a cost  of, 
■3,0001.,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Anstice, ! 
ironmaster,  has  been  inaugurated.  When  the  j 
form  of  the  memorial  was  decided  upon,  the  sum  * 
of  2,0001.  was  soon  raised  for  the  erection  of  the  j 
building,  to  which  the  more  immediate  friends  ' 
of  the  deceased  added  1,000Z.  as  an  endowment 
fund,,  one-half  of  which  has  been  required  for 
completing  the  building.  The  other  5001.  will 
remain  for  endowment,  so  that  the  Institute 
opens  free  from  debt,  and  with  a sum  iu  hand 
towards  defraying  the  necessary  e.xpenses.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  London;  ,and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Kevett,  of  Ironbridge,  builders. 

. The  contract  with  Messrs.  Nevett  was  signed 
in  June,  1863,  and  the  building  itself  completed 
iu  the  summer  of  last  year.  It  contains  on  the 
ground-floor  a workmen’s  club-room  for  men, 
31  ft.  by  15  ft. ; another  for  youths,  24  ft.  6 in. 
by  19  ft.  5 and  a smoking-room,  18  ft.  by  15fD, ; a 
reading-room,  library,  kitchen,  scullery,  hall- 
keeper’s  apartments,  store-rooms,  entrance-hall, 
and  passages;  and  on  the  first  floor  a large  hall 
■or  concert-room,  60  ft.  by  39  ft.  6 in.,  with  con- 
venient retiring  and  committee-rooms,  &o.,  occu- 
pjing  together  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
chat  floor.  The  hall  is  warmed  with  hot  air, 
and  the  whole  interior  lighted  with  gas.  The 
hail  is  furnished  with  benches  ; the  club-rooms 
and  reading  and  smoking  rooms  are  provided 
with  chairs  and  tables  ; a sooking-range  is  put 


up  in  the  kitchen  ; and  the  whole  building  is  now 
ready  for  immediate  application  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  erected. 

The  encaustic  tile  pavements  of  the  vestibule 
and  ground-floor  passages  are  due  to  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  the  Benthal! 
Tile  Works,  Broseley,  by  whom  the  same  were 
desigued,  and  at  their  expense  substituted  for  the 
plain  quarry  pavements  originally  contemplated. 

The  workmen’s  club-rooms  and  smoking- 
rooms  are  to  be  available  for  the  accommodation 
of  a workmen’s  club  or  institute  (should  such  be 
formed)  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  conducted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  subscribers ; and  the 
kitchen  is  also  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  re- 
freshments to  club  members,  subject  as  in  the 
deed  expressed. 

The  library  (when  formed)  and  reading-room 
are  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  club  members 
and  others,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  subscribers  shall  direct. 

The  large  hall  is  (by  permission  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  pre- 
scribe) to  be  available  for  lectures,  concerts,  or 
meetings  for  charitable,  benevolent,  or  useful 
objects,  or  for  the  purposes  of  rational  instruc- 
tion, social  enjoyment,  or  harmless  amusement ; 
but  nob  for  meetings  of  a religious  or  political 
character, 

The  entire  cost  of  thebuilding  was  2,8791. 7s.  5d. 


PRIVATE  BILLS. 

Tite  240  private  bills  of  the  session,  amongst 
which  street-tramway  bills  are  so  conspicuous, 
are  passing  steadily  along  their  successive  stages, 
ns  yet  without  attracting  much  attention.  Up 
bo  the  23rd  ultimo,  146  bills  had  been  read  a 
first  time,  and  71  bills  had  been  read  a second 
time  : the  latter  number,  and  those  read  a second 
time  subsequently  to  that  date,  are  now  waiting 
committee.  Some  of  the  bills  which  appeared 
in  the  earliest  lists,  have  already  disappeared, 
and  since  the  first  readings  of  some  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  number  given  above,  some  seven 
have  either  been  withdrawn,  or  “ put  oil’  for 
six  months,”  which,  of  course  disposes  of  such 
bills  for  the  present  session.  The  tramway-bills, 
of  which  there  io  a great  number  petitioned  for, 
are  all  suspended  for  the  present.  It  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  if  the  tramway  system  is  to  be  introduced, 
the  Legislature  will  not  repeat  the  blunder  that 
was  made  in  relation  to  railways,  which  have 
been  laid  down  throughout  the  country  at  a 
profligate  cost,  absolutely  without  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a general  plan.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  tramways  are,  in  some  instances, 
getting  up  public  meoliogs ; at  Greenwich,  for 
instance,  last  Friday  j and  obtaining  unanimous 
votes  from  them  in  favour  of  their  schemes  ; but 
it  is  unlikely  that  private  companies  will  be 
permitted  to  acquire  as  much  power  as  they 
propose  to  get  over  the  public  highways.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  those  who  have  made  these  projects  popular, 
and  such  of  them  as  have  obtained  Acta  will 
doubtless  be  enabled  to  surrender  their  acquired 
rights  upon  good  terms;  but  it  will  be  best  for 
the  general  interests  that  the  question  be  taken 
up  by  corporate  and  official  bodies  for  the  public 
good,  always  provided  that  these  bodies  show  a 
disposition  to  act  with  spirit  and  promptitude  ; 
but  further  delay  will  not  now  be  submitted  to 
without  impatience.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  other 
powerful  bodies,  have  entered  petitions  against 
the  tramway-bills  affecting  their  respective 
localities. 


ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
public  that  some  excitement  was  recently  occa- 
sioned by  the  issue  of  a Memorandum  of  the 
Government  of  India  regarding  the  payment  of 
commission  by  contractors  to  civil  engineers. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  emphatically 
and  indignantly  repudiated  the  existence  of  any 
such  custom  in  the  profession,  and  eventually 
an  explanatory  apology  was  tendered  to  that 
body.  The  discussion  attending  the  issue  and 
explanation  of  this  circular  had  the  unfortunate 
result  of  eliciting  the  animosity  felt  by  civil 
engineers  against  the  officers  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers; and  the  professional  journals  in  England 
especially  opened  their  columns  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  military  engineers  in  their  depart- 
mental and  social  capacities. 

As  a fit  pendant  to  these  circumstances,  I 
enclose  a copy  of  a circular  which  has  been  sent 


from  England  to  many  civil  engineers  in  India 
and  would  beg  to  inquire,  whether  this  clrcnlir 
has  the  approval  and  sauctinn  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Eugineera  and  of  Mr.  Kiunaird,  M.P. 
Ill  conclusion,  I may  add  that  the  civil  engineers 
employed  in  Mysore  have  expressed  their  dissent 
from  the  statements  made  in  this  circular. 

India.  R.  E. 


Tho  circular  states  that  Mr.  Kiunaird,  M.P., 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  next 
session  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  ou 
Indian  Public  Works,  and  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  committee  to  report  iu 
favour  of  that  measure. 

It  proceeds, — 

“ Each  civil  engineer  in  tho  department  is  requested,  in 
order  to  assist  Mr,  Kinuairtl  in  umking  a thorough  investi- 
gation, to  forward  to  him,  in  confidence,  such  lufurmatiun  as 
he  may  be  ab  e to  give,  bearing  upon  tho  iocotnpetency  of 
military  engineers,  and  tho  inelllt-'iencj  of  the  department 
under  their  rule. 

Such  disgraceful  failures  as  those  of  the  suspension 
bridges  near  Calcutta,  tbo  downfall  of  the  Custom-house 
sheds,  the  recent  fall  of  a barrack  at  Nusseerabad,  and 
the  failure  of  jubbulpoor  Church  before  it  was  ilnished, 
should  be  described  in  detail.  Instances  of  the  absurd 
discrepancy  between  original  estimates  and  actual  cost  of 
works,  which  must  bo  known  to  every  member  of  tho 
department,  should  also  bo  given  in  detail.  These  will 
help  capitalists  to  determine  how  much  confidence  they 
may  place  in  the  assertions  of  the  military  engiueers  as  to 
the  great  saving  they  mean  to  elleot  in  the  coat  of  rail- 
ways. A comparison  of  the  time  which  has  been  wasted 
by  tbo  department  in  carrying  out  such  works  as  the 
Burrakur  Bridge,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  the  Lahore  and 
Peshawur  Koad,  ihe  Ganges  and  Bft'ee  Doah  Canals,  and 
tbo  Godavery  Works,  with  the  time  which  contractors 
have  occupied  in  making  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  the 
Chord  Line  of  the  E.  I.  IL,  and  the  Delhi  Railway,  will 
throw  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  economy  of  rnilitary 
management,  especially  if  accompanied  by  calculations  of 
money  lost  by  delay  ou  the  Government  works. 

Instances  of  the  preposterous  ignorance  displayed  by 
tho  Bengal  engineers  on  all  questions  connected  withiron- 
work,  the  use  of  steum,  or  other  machinery  and  plant, 
and  mechanical  engineering  in  general;  their  opposition 
to  all  improvements;  and  their  inveterate  propensity  to 
be  ‘penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,’  should  be  pointed 
out.” 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  MIDDLE-CLASS 
IDIOT  ASYLUM, 

In  reference  to  thia  competition  the  following 
report  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
the  gentleman  nominated  by  the  competitors  as 
consulting  architect : — 

“ I beg  to  report  that  since  my  appointment  as  refereo 
I have  paid  two  special  visits  to  Birmingham  to  inspect  the 
fifteen  designs  Buhmitted  in  this  competition.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  them,  I have  formed  the  opinion, 
as  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  explaining  to 
the  committee,  that  tho  design  bearing  tho  motto  ‘ Com- 
fort and  Convenience,’  is,  on  the  wholu,  the  best  as  regards 
its  internal  arrangements,  its  external  architectural  efi'act, 
and  its  general  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
petition. The  design  throughout  is  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity in  its  general  construction,  and  in  its  plan.  The 
first-class  patients'  rooms  are  Vi  It.  square  by  IZ  ft.  high. 
The  dormitories  for  second-class  patients  give  tioO  cubic 
feet  per  bed,  and-the  infirmary,  l,u50  cubic  feet. 

The  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  first  would  accom- 
modate lOd  patients,  viz.,  thirty-two  first-class,  and 
seventy-two  second-class,  while  the  entire  design  shows 
accommodation  for  288. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question  of  cost,  tho 
authors  of  ' Comfort  and  Convenience  ' frankly  state  their 
opinion  that  the  sum  named,  8,OOOL,  would  be  insullieient 
to  carry  out  the  lirot  portion  of  the  buildings,  though  I 
observe  that  some  of  the  other  competitors  are  sanguine 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  it.  I am  myselt  incliued  to 
think  the  Utter  are  mistaken;  but  if  it  stiould  so  happen 
that  building  operations  can  be  carried  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood chosen  by  the  committee  at  an  exceptionally 
low  rate,  I must  still  express  my  opinion  that  the  design 
‘ Comfort  and  Convenience,'  in  the  matter  of  cost,  would 
bo  the  most  advantageous  of  the  whole  number  for  the 
committee  to  adopt,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  mere  ornamental  features.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  authors  of  the  suc- 
cessful design  are  Messrs.  Matthews  & Qailter, 
of  Cloak-lane,  London.  The  design  will,  in  dae 
course,  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy  for  their  approval. 


AGITATION  IN  TEE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

A FEW  weeks  since  some  of  the  master  builders 
of  the  metropolis,  looking  at  the  large  amount 
of  unemployed  labour  in  the  market,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  rate  of  wages  reduced 
from  8d.  to  7id.  per  boar,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  was  arranged  that  notices  should  be  given  by 
these  firms,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  of  the  intended  reduction.  This 
having  been  done,  the  men  stated  they^  should 
resist  such  reduction  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  from  this,  or  some  other  cause,  the 
firm  of  Mr.  C.  Aldin,  South  Kensington,  was  the 
only  one  where  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  the 
redaction,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  men 
accordingly  strock.  After  a fortnight’s  straggle, 
che  firm  found  itself  unable  to  obtain  a supply  of 
oompetent  workmen  at  the  reduced  rate  and 
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were  compelled  to  re-open  tlie  establishment  as 
an  8d.  per  hour  shop,  bat  refused  to  re-employ 
any  of  the- men  who  had  struck  work.  Under 
these  circumsfaQCes,  snbscriptions  are  being 
collected  through  the  trade  for  the  support  of 
the  men,  and  it  appears  that  several  men  who 
have  collected  subscriptions  in  various  shops 
have  been  discharged  for  so  doing.  A meeting 
of  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  on  Saturday 
at  the  King’s  Head,  Ebury  Bridge,  Pimlico,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  support  those  who  had  been 

thus  discharged  or  refused  employment. A 

movement  is  also  on  foot  amongst  the  metro- 
politan carpenters  and  joiners  for  obtaining  a 
reduction  in  the  present  hours  of  labour  ; and  at 
a meeting  of  100  delegates  on  Saturday,  a com- 
mittee of  thirty  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  movement  publicly  before  the 
whole  trade,  with  a view  to  combined  action 

during  the  coming  season. At  a meeting  of 

building  trades  operatives  in  Northampton  it 
has  been  resolved  that  payment  by  the  hour 
from  May  next  be  required  of  the  masters,  and 
that  the  rate  per  hour  be  6d.  for  all  skilled 
workmen,  and  others  in  proportion.  A code  of 
rules  is  also  to  be  submitted  to  the  employers 
for  their  approval,  including  a proposal  to  refer 
dilferences  to  arbitration. 


PEOPOSED  WORKS  FOR  MIDDLESEX, 

Last  week,  at  a mcetisg  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
coantj  of  Middlesex,  a report  was  submitted  by  the 
viaitiog  jostices  of  the  House  of  Deteniioo,  Clerkenwell, 
statiog  chat  this  prison  was  insufHcient  for  the  reception 
of  all  the  untried  prisoners  committed  thereto,  and  that 
it  was  necessa^  that  it  should  be  enlarged.  After  a good 
deal  of  discussion,  a motion  was  submitted  to  the  approral 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  steps  be  taken  for  eniargieg 
the  prison,  according  to  the  plans  submitted  to  the  magi- 
strates. Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  200  addi- 
tional prisoners.  Ihe  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tensions is  25,0001.,  including  the  purchase  of  land. 

A letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  pressing  upon  their  attention  the 
urgent  necessity  of  providing  additions!  asylum  accommo- 
dation for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  representations  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  the 
Commissioners  m Lunacy  and  the  local  authorities,  are  so 
strong  that  be  can  sanction  no  further  delay,  and  be  hopes 
that  steps  may  be  at  once  taken  to  erect  another  asylum. 
A special  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
to  take  the  matter  into  coDsideiation. 


PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Lecture  I. — Continued.* 

In  our  Norman  buildiogs  colonnettes  are  for 
the  most  part  built  in  the  solid  of  the  piers, 
which  would  suggest  that  they  are  not  there  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  their  use. 

The  principle  once  adopted,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Shafts  may  be  substituted  for  all  of  the  arch- 
orders,  or  for  such  only  of  them  as  may  be 
desired. 

Where  the  arch  consists  of  more  than  two 
orders,  a half- column  of  larger  size  may  be 
made  to  support  two  or  more,  and  smaller  ones 
may  flank  them  carrying  single  orders.  Where, 
again,  the  lower  order  is  wide  in  its  soffit,  it  may 
be  carried  either  by  a large  semi-column  or  by 
coupled  colonnettes  ; and  where  there  are  three 
orders,  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the  front, 
bringing  the  pillars  to  a uniform  design  on  all 
of  its  sides. 

We  have  already  seen  that  single  columns 
may  be  used  to  carry  arcades  of  two  or  more 
orders,  either  by  breaking  their  abaci  into 
receding  angles,  to  fit  them  to  the  orders  of  the 
arches,  or  by  making  round  or  octagonal  abaci 
large  enough  to  receive  th?m  j and  such  single 
columns  may  be  alternated  with  clustered  piers. 
There  is,  however,  another  extensive  variety  of 
pillar  compounded  of  the  two. 

Let  us  suppose  a single  column  supporting 
arches  of  a single  order,  and  that  we  desire  to 
extend  the  arches  to  three  orders,  retaining  the 
same  main  bearing-shaft.  We  may  imagine  the 
additional  orders  to  be  super-added  on  all  sides 
of  the  original  square  springer,  and  additional 
colonnettes  (attached  or  detached)  added  round 
the  original  bearing-shaft  to  receive  them.  The 
sanae  may  be  applied  to  an  octagon,  placed 
either  angularly  or  in  its  usual  position.  The 
process  may  be  carried  a step  farther,  and  eight 
colonnettes  be  setround  theoriginal  bearing-shaft. 
In  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  at  York  (towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century),  we  have  an  instance  of 
sixteen  colonnettes  thus  placed  round  a bearingi 
shaft,  but  only  eight  of  them  carry  separata 
orders  j and  a little  later,  in  the  cathedral  at 
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Genoa  (the  work  apparently  of  a northern 
French  architect),  we  have  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  colonnettes  similarly  ranged  round  an 
octagon;  though  here,  again,  only  eight  are 
represented  in  the  plan  of  the  abacus  or  of  the 
base  when  it  rests  upon  the  floor,  the  others 
being  introduced  probably  for  the  relief  produced 
by  the  varied  colours  of  the  marbles  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

A little  later  the  colonnettes  themselves  become 
grouped  in  threes  and  fours,  and  their  edges 
often  filleted  or  “ keeled,”  that  is,  decorated  by 
an  arris  or  edge  projecting  from  their  round 
surface.  Thus,  at  Lichfield,  in  the  older  por- 
tions,  groups  of  three  shafts  united  into  one,  and 
carrying  a common  abacus,  were  set  on  each 
side  of  an  octagonal  bearing-shaft.  At  Wells, 
similar  triple  shafts  were  set  alternately  against 
the  faces  and  in  the  internal  angles  of  a cross- 
formed  nucleus,  with  alternately  square  and 
octagonal  abaci. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  enumerate  all 
possible  varieties  of  clustered  pier,  but  to 
explain  its  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  how  unlimited  an  artistic  element  was 
deducible  from  an  intent  thus  founded  on  the 
natural  conditions  of  arched  construction.  To 
go  much  farther  would  carry  ns  on  prematurely 
into  the  succeeding  styles,  and  would  be  also 
anticipating  another  cause,  which  carried  on  the 
principle  to  a still  farther  development.  I allude 
to  groined  vaulting,  of  which  I shall  have  to 
treat  in  detail  when  I reach  it. 

Before,  however,  I quit  the  subject  of  arches 
and  piers,  I mast  say  a few  words  on  the  appli- 
cation of  their  principles  to  doorways  and 
windows ; though  each  must  be  viewed  as  the 
subject  of  some  future  lecture. 

Doorways  differ  in  no  degree,  as  to  principle, 
from  archways,  excepting  in  having,  at  some 
point  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  more  or  less 
recessed  at  pleasure,  what  Professor  Willis  calls 
the  “ doorway  plane  j”  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 
arch-orders  so  formed  that  the  door  may  be 
hinged  to  it,  and  may  shut  against  it.  The  actual 
opening  of  the  door  may  or  may  not  be  stopped 
on  this  plane  to  a square  heading,  the  arch  over 
it  being  filled|In  with  a tympanum,  plain  or  sculp- 
tured; or  it  may  be  altered  from  the  form  of  the 
main  arch  to  some  shape  having  less  height.  In 
all  other  respects  the  principles  already  stated 
apply  equally  to  doorways  as  to  archways.  The 
interior,  however,  has  to  be  varied  if  the  door 
fills  in  the  arch-form,  with  a view  to  facilitating 
its  free  opening  ; but  this  is  a practical  point  not 
needful  to  be  here  gone  into.  The  orders  of 
aroh-mouldings  in  a doorway  often  continue 
down  the  jambs,  as  in  one  of  the  magnificent 
doorways  at  Malmesbury  Abbey;  or  they  may 
be  replaced  by  colonnettes  or  pilasters,  or  these 
methods  may  be  united  in  the  same  doorway, — 
just  as  in  another  door  at  Malmesbury,  continuous 
mouldings  alternate  with  colonnettes, — and  the 
arches,  jambs,  and  capitals,  and  even  the  shafts 
of  the  colonnettes,  may  receive  any  degree  of 
sculptured  enrichment. 

The  doorway  being  a point  on  which  much 
architectural  character  was  concentrated,  and 
great  depth  being  necessary  to  give  the  required 
effect,  it  was  customary  to  thicken  the  walls 
at  the  doorways  by  various  expedients,  so  as  to 
obtain  depth  enough  to  give  several  orders  of 
arch-mouldings;  this  increased  thickness  was 
covered  over  by  gables,  and  by  other  means. 

The  width,  too,  of  the  jambs  of  doorways  is 
often  increased,  and  more  space  gained  for  en- 
richment, by  giving  to  each  order  in  the  jamb  a 
larger  space  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
of  square  face  between  the  shafts. 

In  some  cases,  also  (as  in  the  exquisite  door- 
way in  the  Castle  at  Durham),  there  is  a small 
arch  order  which  continues  down  the  jambs  be- 
tween the  principal  orders,  and  adds  much  rich- 
ness to  the  effect. 

In  later  examples,  two  ranges  of  shafts  were 
often  introduced ; the  outer  ones  carrying  the 
orders,  and  the  inner  ones  having  capitals  lost 
under  the  main  capital,  as  if  carrying  an  imagi- 
nary order  hidden  within  the  visible  mass  of  the 
arch.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  parallels  of  the 
supernumerary  shafts  I have  mentioned  as  often 
existing  in  clustered  piers.  Thus,  in  St.  Leonard’s 
Priory,  Stamford  (a  work  of  the  twelfth  century), 
we  find  two  ranges  backed  by  a plain  splayed 
surface.  In  the  Galilee  at  Ely  (somewhat  later), 
the  second  range  is  backed  by  large  hollows 
between  salient  mouldings  j and  again  at  Lich- 
field,  the  back  range  is,  as  at  Stamford,  placed 
against  a splayed  surface,  hot  relieved  by  ranges 
of  large  toothed  ornaments  running  up  behind 
each  of  the  front  shafts. 


The  windows,  also,  differ  from  mere  arched  : 
openings  in  having  a functional  plane,  which  ; 
occupies  one  order,  and  is  needed  to  receive  the  t 
glazing.  The  orders  are  never  so  nnmerons  in  I 
windows  as  in  rich  doorways,  rarely  exceeding  i 
two  besides  that  which  receives  the  glass.  The  i 
inner  side  is  usually  splayed,  to  diffuse  the  light  i 
through  the  interior.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  [ 
this  lecture  to  treat  in  detail  either  of  door-  i 
ways  or  windows  ; but  having  stated  that  the  i 
system  of  receding  arch-orders  was  one  canse  of  I 
the  origin  of  window  tracery,  I will  say  a few 
words  in  explanation  of  my  statement. 

Many  early  windows  and  window-like  open- 
ings— such  as  those  with  the  triforinm  galleries 
of  churches — are  divided  into  two  or  more  por- 
tions by  pillars  and  small  arches  in  the  inner  i 
plane  or  order ; the  outer  order  or  orders  em- 
bracing the  whole,  and  the  plane  of  the  inner 
or  functional  order  forming  a second  wall-space 
over  the  heads  of  these  subordinate  arches. 
Thus  the  triforinm  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  is 
divided  into  four  subordinate  arches.  This 
window  plane,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  often  orna- 
mented in  different  ways,  and  occasionally,  even 
in  Norman  work,  is  pierced.  At  a later  stage 
this  piercing  becomes  systematic,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  “plate  tracery,”  thepZafe 
being  the  window  plane  or  order.  It  is  simply 
the  piercing  of  this  plane  of  the  functional 
order  of  the  window  arch  ; and  as  it  is  clear  that 
this  piercing  developed  itself  into  window- 
tracery,  so  is  it  equally  manifest  that  the  plane 
thus  pierced  originated  in  the  division  of  the 
window-arch  into  receding  orders ; and,  conse- 
quently, that  traceried  windows  were  a natural 
result  of  the  conditions  of  arcuated  architecture. 
The  subject  of  windows  being  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  a separate  lecture,  I leave  it  for  the 
present  to  go  on  with  the  more  elementary 
questions  resulting  from  the  conditions  I laid 
down  at  the  outset. 

Yon  will  have  noticed  that  having  in  those 
prescribed  conditions  divided  my  subject  into 
two  great  natural  heads, — viz.,  the  arching  over 
of  openings  in  walls,  and  between  piers  ; and 
the  vaulting  over  of  the  spaces  enclosed  by 
walls  or  ranges  of  piers, — 1 have  hitherto  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  former ; and  that,  as  the 
forms  of  piers  and  clustered  columns  are  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  the  requirements  of  the 
vaulting  as  of  more  arc/tes  they  have  to  support, 

I have  been  obliged  to  leave  my  description  of 
their  forms  imperfect;  and  as  it  is  my  wish  to 
treat  of  vaulting  as  systematically  as  I am  able, 

I must  beg  you  to  allow  this  incompleteness  to 
remain  till  it  is  incidentally  filled  up  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  this,  the  second  great  elementary 
division  of  arcuated  architecture. 

It  must  be  clear,  even  on  the  most  superficial 
glance,  that  the  vaulting  over  of  extended  areas 
is  a matter  of  far  greater  intricacy  and  requiring 
vastly  more  thought  and  contrivance  than  the 
mere  arching  over  of  an  opening  in  a wall;  and, 
though  its  primary  elements  are  simple,  I must 
beg  you  to  follow  mo  over  easy  ground, — and 
ground  already  trodden  in  my  previous  lectures, 

— because  these  early  and  simple  steps  are  need- 
ful to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  more  advanced, 
and  complex  ones  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  consider. 

The  simplest  elements  of  vaulting  are — first, 
the  covering  over  of  a rectangular  space  inclosed 
between  parallel  walls  by  means  of  a semi- 
cylindrical  vault,  usually  known  as  a “ borreZ 
vault;"  and  secondly,  the  covering  over  a space 
inclosed  by  a circular  wall,  by  means  of  a hemi- 
spherical vault  or  dome. 

The  first  is  the  prolongation  of  an  arch  in  a 
direct  line  at  right  angles  to  its  plane;  the 
second  may  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  arch  upon  its  vertical  axis. 

I will  keep,  for  the  present,  to  the  development 
of  vaulting  from  the  first  of  these  types.  We 
will  first  suppose  that,  while  limited  by  con- 
structive convenience  to  some  moderate  span, 
we  have  occasion  to  vault  over  an  area  of  double 
that  width. 

The  most  natural  expedient  which  suggests 
itself  is  to  divide  the  space  into  two  widths  by 
an  arcade  whose  top  ranges  on  a level  with  the 
springing  of  the  vaulting,  and  on  this  and  the 
outer  walls  ^to  place  twin  and  parallel  barrel 
vaults. 

This  was  a system  at  first  largely  made  use  of, 
as  we  may  see  in  some  of  the  covered  tanks  or 
piscinse  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Colosseum.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  is 
an  imperfect  covering  for  a single  room  or  hall, 
not  only  from  its  severing  it  too  much  into  two 
separate  areas,  but  from  its  placing  so  much  of 
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the  covering  above  the  level  of  side  windows, 
and  thus  practically  reducing  the  available 
height  of  the  walls ; not  to  mention  its  heavy 
effect. 

Let  us  see  how  these  iraperfeotions  may  be 
obviated. 

The  solution  of  the  question  may  have  arisen 
from  a difierent  and  accidental  case.  Let  us 
suppose  two  corridors,  each  covered  by  a barrel 
vault,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Ibis 
easy  to  see  that  these  vaults  must,  by  their 
intersection,  generate  angles  running  diagonally 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the  crossing  of  the 
corridors,  and  that  these  angles  of  intersection 
would  assume  curves  of  an  elliptical  form. 

This  square  of  intersection  would  in  fact  be 
found  to  be  vaulted  on  a system  previously  un- 
thought  of. 

Let  ns  next  suppose  tioin  corridors,  severed 
only  by  a wall,  crossing  two  other  such  corridors, 
all  similarly  covered  by  barrel  vaults.  Instead 
of  the  simple  intersection  of  our  previous  case, 
we  now  have  a group  of  four,  or  two  poars  of 
such  intersecting  vaults,  meeting  in  the  centre 
on  a mere  frustum  of  the  partition  walla  reduced 
to  a square  pier,  from  whose  angles  spring  four 
of  those  edges  of  intersection  before  described. 

This,  then,  contains  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem under  consideration,  for,  returning  to  our 
first  case  of  vaulting  a hall  of  double  width,  we 
may,  by  repeating  as  many  as  we  may  need  of 
these  pairs  of  intersecting  or  “groined”  com- 
partments, such  as  we  have  generated  by  the 
last  process,  effect  our  object  in  a perfect  man- 
ner; the  vaults  being  all  of  equal  height,  and 
the  two  widths  being  practically  united  into  one, 
while  the  walls  cease  to  be  stunted  of  their  full 
height,  and  room  is  left  in  them  for  windows 
reaching  nearly  to  their  top. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  an  area 
of  any  extent  by  repeating  the  ranges  of  piers, 
or  limited  to  a single  span  or  to  a single  com- 
partment,  at  pleasure ; and  in  all  these  cases  it 
has  the  advantages  of  giving  all  the  internal 
cubic  space,  and  all  the  height  of  wall  of  which 
a vaulted  area  is  capable ; while,  by  concen- 
trating the  lateral  pressure  upon  points  at  con- 
venient intervals,  where  it  may  be  readily  re- 
sisted by  external  buttresses,  it  leaves  the  inter- 
vening wall-spaces  at  liberty  to  be  pierced  by 
windows,  doors,  or  archways  at  pleasure. 

The  Eoman  builders  usually  strengthened  their 
vaulting  by  narrow  strips  of  brickwork  or  out 
stonework  from  pier  to  pier,  constructing  the 
rest  of  inferior  materials.  Then  groined  vaults 
were  similarly  fortified  at  the  lines  of  intersec- 
tion ; but,  as  the  whole  was  usually  encrusted 
with  plaster,  these  constructive  expedients  had 
no  effect  on  the  appearance.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  their  barrel  vaults  (as  in  the  piscina  at 
Bairn,  mentioned  by  Professor  Willis,  and  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Colosseum),  we  find  these 
strengthening  strips  appearing  as  ribs  projecting 
downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  vaulting,  and 
supported  by  projecting  piers. 

The  application  of  this  to  groined  vaulting  is 
an  obvious  step,  and  adds  vastly  both  to  its 
strength  and  beauty.  Let  us  suppose  a length 
of  vaulting  so  divided  ; we  find  at  once  that  we 
are  getting  into  a very  sightly  system,  and  one 
susceptible  of  excellent  architectural  treatment. 
Let  ns  then,  before  proceeding  to  more  advanced 
or  intricate  developments,  apply  to  what  we  have 
reached  the  same  process  of  arohiteoturalisation 
which  we  have  gone  through  for  mere  arching. 

Now,  so  far  as  relates  to  a barrel  vault,  it  is 
evident  that  when  divided  by  transverse  ribs 
those  may  be  carried  by  pilasters  or  by  colon- 
nettes just  as  the  orders  of  an  ordinary  arch ; 
and  if  we  further  mould  or  otherwise  decorate 
the  ribs  and  continue  the  capitals  as  an  impost 
along  the  springing  line,  we  have  given  a very 
■fair  amount  of  architectural  character  to  the 
simplest  form  which  vaulting  can  assume. 

To  pass  on  to  the  simplest  form  of  intersecting  or 
groined  vaulting,  it  is  equally  clear  that  columns 
may  be  substituted  for  the  square  piers  which 
are  its  normal  supports. 

In  my  theoretical  description  of  this  form  of 
vault,  I supposed  the  springers  which  are  next 
to  the  wall  to  rise  directly  from  its  face ; bub  in 
practice  it  is  better  that  they  should  rest  upon 
projecting  piers ; and  it  is  obvious  that  for  these 
pilasters  or  columns  may  be  substituted.  The 
crypt  under  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Caen  is  a good  example  of  this  class  of  vaulting. 
When  we  apply  the  transverse  rib  to  this 
vaulting  we  give  it  at  once  a strictly  architec- 
tural character,  as  every  compartment  is  now 
distinctly  defined. 

The  complete  plan  of  the  springer  upon  a 


detached  pier  now  takes  the  cross  form,  suggest- 
ing the  substitution  of  a cluster  of  four  shafts 
, round  a square,  or  of  a larger  column,  with  a 
' capital  broken  into  the  cross  form.  Where,  how- 
ever,  the  weight  to  be  carried  was  small,  as  in 
crypts  whose  vaulting  supported  only  the  floor 
above,  this  enlargement  of  the  pier  was  obviated 
by  making,  the  ribs  die  out  at  their  springing 
one  into  another,  and  the  groin  to  commence  a 
little  higher  up;  or  sometimes  by  the  awkward 
expedient  of  making  the  outer  curve  of  the  rib 
eccentric  with  the  inner  one. 

Where  we  have  already  clustered  pillars 
carrying  a main  arcade,  the  presence  of  vaulting 
on  either  side  adds  a new  member  to  the  pier, 
both  behind  and  in  front;  and  if,  as  is  usual  in 
churches,  the  central  vault  springs  from  a higher 
level,  the  additional  sbafb  on  that  aide  runs  up 
ihrougJi,  or  rather  iy,  the  capital  of  the  pier  till 
it  reaches  the  higher  springing,  thus  empha- 
sizing the  division  of  the  bays  throughout  their 
entire  height.  This  multiplication,  however,  of 
shafts  is  by  no  means  essential,  as  the  ribs  may  I 
be  brought,  by  a little  management,  on  to  the  | 
capital  of  a single  column,  which  supports  the  ' 
arcades,  and  on  their  other  side  shafts  may  be  [ 
carried  up  upon  corbels  to  receive  the  higher  ' 
groining. 

Having  said  enough  upon  this  simple  case  of 
groined  vaulting  to  show  that  it  may  be  made 
both  the  source  and  the  vehicle  for  architectural 
treatment  of  a most  reasonable  kind  ; and,  as 
you  will  readily  imagine  that  its  ribs  and  their 
supporting  capitals,  corbels,  and  colonnettes, 
may  receive  any  amount  of  sculptured  enrich- 
ment, and  its  vaulted  surfaces  any  degree  of 
decoration  in  the  form  of  painting  or  mosaic 
work,  I will  here  close  my  lecture,  hoping  that, 
though  its  subject  matter  may  have  appeared 
somewhat  dull  and  its  arguments  almost  self- 
evident,  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  placed  simple 
and  familiar  facts  before  you  in  a form  more 
systematic  than  that  in  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  presented  themselves ; and  that,  like 
the  definitions  and  axioms  of  Euclid,  it  may  be 
serviceable  in  preparing  the  way  for  more  intri- 
cate and  less  obvious  matters  of  consideration 
which  I shall  have  to  bring  under  your  notice 
while  following  out,  in  my  succeeding  lectures, 
the  principles  of  vaulting  into  those  more  diffi- 
cult and  ornate  forms  which  became  so  important 
an  artistic  element  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  Mediaeval  architecture. 


MASONRY  : DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

THICKNESS  OF  MORTAR. JOINTS  IN 

MASONRY  AND  BRICKWORK. 

The  following  remarks  were  commenced  in 
reply  to  a question  in  the  Builder  as  to  the 
advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  thick  or  of  thin  beds 
of  mortar.  They  have  been  extended. 

The  quantity  of  mortar  which  may  safely  and 
with  advantage  be  used  with  bricks,  must  in 
a great  degree  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
mortar,  and  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
brickwork.  Some  mortars  swell  (expand)  in 
use  ; others  shrink.  The  best  samples  of  mortar 
in  setting  become  hard  and  tough  ; poor  samples 
remain  soft,  and  crumble  on  exposure.  A thin 
bed  of  the  best  mortar  for  such  a work  as  a tall 
chimney  would  not  be  so  strong  as  a thick  bed, 
because  in  a Ihin  bed  there  will  be  parts  where 
the  best  bricks  will  be  in  contact,  even  where 
^ in.  thickness  of  bed  may  have  been  specified 
for,  and  this  thickness  of  bed  and  joint  may  show 
on  the  face  of  the  work.  With  common  bricks, 
a bed  of  ^ in.  of  mortar  will  leave  rough  pro- 
jecting portions  of  the  bricks  in  contact.  Good 
mortar,  when  set,  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  hard 
and  tough ; aud  to  secure  the  whole  strength  it  is 
capable  of  giving,  the  entire  bed  and  joint  must 
be  full,  so  that  the  whole  area  of  beds  and  joints 
of  bricks  shall  be  cemented  by  intervening  mortar. 
Bricks  and  tiles  of  the  best  kinds,  and  mortar  as 
composed  and  used  by  ancient  Roman  builders, 
appear  to  be  indestructible  under  any  ordinary 
action  of  the  elements.  Samples  of  Roman 
masonry — rubble  and  brickwork — occasionally 
dug  up  in  London,  and  at  other  Roman  sites  in 
England,  do  not  show  any  signs  of  decay,  and  in 
Italy  entire  structures  remain  sound  and  firm, 
with  the  exception  of  mutilations  purposely  made, 
wantonly  or  during  war,  in  attempts  to  utterly 
destroy  them.  In  these  old  works  and  ruins 
the  proportions  of  mortar  are  usually  about  one- 
third,  and  sometimes  one-half.  The  best  rubble- 
work  now  consists  of  one  of  mortar  and  grout  to 
three  of  stone,  and  the  soundest  rough  brick- 
work, as  in  bridge-abutments  and  retaining- 


walls,  one  of  mortar  and  grout  to  four  of  bricks. 
There  are  arches  of  Roman  work  constructed 
of  flat  tiles  set  in  beds  of  mortar  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  thick  as  the  tiles,  and  those  structures 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  man  (probably  in 
war)  show  sound  fractures  and  materials  nn- 
decayed. 

The  strongest  work  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  is 
the  granite  rubble,  consisting  of  one  of  mortar 
and  grout  to  three  of  stone.  The  late  Jesse 
Hartley,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
and  practice,  constructed  dock  and  river  walls  of 
granite  rubble  masonry.  The  first  twenty  years 
he  used  ashlar  masonry,  hewn  to  an  exactness 
and  truth  such  as  no  other  engineer  ever  ob- 
tained ; the  blocks  of  stone  varying  from  20 
cubic  feet  up  to  200  and  even  300  cubic  feet. 
These  blocks  were  set,  stone  and  stone,  over  the 
entire  areas  of  beds  and  joints,  the  backing  being 
rubble.  It  is,  however,  the  rubble  backing 
which  gives  strength  and  endurance ; and  this 
will  be  sound  when  the  ashlar  has  been  cnished, 
or  has  decayed. 

If  these  remarks  are  read  by  any  young 
architect  who  wishes  to  construct  cheap,  sound, 
and  enduring  works,  we  recommend  rabble 
to  his  notice  for  heavy  masonry  works,  and 
for  brickwork  thin,  hard,  and  well-burned 
bricks,  set  in  thick  beds  of  good  mortar. 
Even  for  public  buildings  the  rule  bolds 
good,  as  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  rough- 
faced  wall-stones  are  set  with  thick  beds  and 
joints  of  good  mortar,  stuck  with  spalls  of  flint. 
Compare  the  resistance  of  this  work  to  atmo- 
spheric inflaences  with  the  masonry  at  West- 
minster in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  walls 
of  Windsor  Castle  will  be  sound,  in  their  rough 
strength  and  beauty,  long  after  the  elaborately- 
carved  stonework  of  the  Westminster  Palace  has 
mouldered  away.  The  cost  of  the  two  sorts  of 
masonry  is  very  different,  probably  as  one  to  five, 
and  in  some  cases  one  to  ten,  the  rough  work 
being,  of  course,  the  cheapest. 

With  regard  to  masonry  and  brickwork  con- 
struction generally,  very  much  more  may  be  said, 
and  especially  about  design.  The  “ five  orders” 
continue  to  be  the  alphabet  for  ono  set  of  archi- 
tects : Gothic  is  the  style  chosen  by  another  set, 
the  Rennaissance  and  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture  influencing  others.  Our  modern 
club-houses,  public  offices,  and  private  residences 
give  us  rusticated  basements,  windows  with  pedi- 
ments beneath  string-courses,  and  heavy  cornices 
which  bolts  and  cramps  can  only  keep  in  place. 
Columns  should  have  something  to  support 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  supported.  Pilas- 
ters should  give  strength  where  it  is  required  ; 
pediments, string-courses,  and  cornices  should  aot 
as  protections  from  the  weather,  and  ought  not  to 
be  present  where  it  is  impossible  for  this  purpose 
to  be  served.  Rusticated  ashlar  masonry  is  not 
necessarily  stronger,  by  reason  of  the  amount  of 
projection  given  to  the  face,  as  the  true  strength 
is  in  the  breadth  of  bed,  truth  of  workmanship, 
and  in  the  care  and  mode  of  setting.  If  the 
breadth  of  bed  to  ashlar  masonry  is  cut  away  to 
form  a deep  rustic  joint,  then  is  the  work  so 
much  weakened  by  the  process.  With  respect  to 
design  and  construction  in  masonry,  will  one 
architect  consent  to  design  a public  building  in 
an  original  manner,  regardless  of  all  example 
and  precedent,  and  not  use  one  moulding 
or  ornament  which  does  not  grace  construc- 
tion and  is  useful  ? Let  him  think  over 
the  purpose  or  purposes  to  be  served  by 
plinth,  rostio,  column,  pilaster,  architrave,  pedi- 
ment, impost,  arch,  key  - stone,  balustrade, 
string-course,  comice,  and  every  other  detail, 
and  discard  one  or  all  if  plain  work  will  be 
sufficient.  Ample  scope  for  ornament  may  be 
found  in  the  useful,  and  it  will  then  be  discovered 
that  economy  and  power  of  endurance  are  on  the 
side  of  that  which  is  useful,  and  also  that  con- 
sistent decoration  is  most  beautiful.  Ma- 
sonry will  then  be  in  keeping,  as  there  will  be 
harmony  and  breadth.  Old  Lambeth  Palace, 
consisting  of  rabble,  shames  florid  structures  in 
endurance ; and  the  noble  massing  and  fine 
outlines  of  Windsor  Castle  would  not  be  im- 
proved by  converting  the  walls  into  finely-tooled 
or  polished  ashlar  masonry.  London  smoke, 
dust,  and  dirt  soon  disfigure  hewn  ashlar,  which 
is  deeply  rusticated,  and  elaborately  moulded; 
and  carved  masoury,  such  as  that  executed 
at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  must 
inevitably  and  rapidly  decay.  The  ‘Windsor 
Castle  coursed  wall-stone  is  dirtied,  but  is 
not  decayed  as  hewn  moulded  and  carved 
masonry  is.  Thin  courses  of  hard  wall-stone 
and  thick  beds  of  good  mortar  last  longest,  even 
in  palaces  and  in  churches. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION  AND 
LIBKAET,  BRISTOL. 

The  building  for  these  amalgamated  institu- 
trions,  at  the  top  of  Park-street,  close  to  several 
other  important  edifices,  is  progressing  towards 
completion,  and  in  our  present  number  we 
publish  a view  of  it,  and  the  plan  of  ground 
floor.  In  our  volume  for  1869  we  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  construction.*  Messrs.  Foster 
& Ponton  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  War- 
burton  the  builders ; the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract is  10,OOOZ.  Farley  Down  red  stone  is 
used  for  the  exterior.  The  style  is  French 
Gothic.  A flight  of  steps,  32  ft. ' wide,  leads 
to  an  open  portico,  having  columns,  with 
carved  capitals  and  bases,  from  which  spring 
seven  pointed  arches.  The  portico  is  laid  with 
Coalbrook-dale  tiles,  and  is  built  throughout  of 
freestone.  The  front  wall  is  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  bays,  each  one  corresponding  in 
dimensions  with  the  arch  which  faces  it.  The 
three  middle  ones  are  devoted  to  doorways,  and 
the  remaining  fonr  to  windows  which  light  the 
entrance-hall  and  offices.  These  windows  each 
consist  of  three  lancet-headed  lights,  surmounted 
with  a traceried  light,  the  whole  inclosed  in  a 
pointed  arch,  resting  on  carved  shafts,  with 
foliated  capitals.  Fassiog  throngh  the  entrance- 
doors  (which  slide  on  iron  rails)  we  get  into  the 
entrance-ball.  There  is  a committee-room  to 
the  left,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance 
is  the  door  to  the  ground -floor  museum. 
This  is  a large  apartment  22  ft.  in  height. 
Running  down  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a 
series  of  octagonal  freestone  shafcs,  from  which 
spring  arches,  for  the  support  of  the  floor  above. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  five  windows  on  the 
Baakerville-road  side,  of  geometrical  tracery, 
exactly  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  front, 
and  four  on  the  opposite  side,  which  looks  into 
a small  yard.  From  the  entrance-hall  access  is 
also  gained  to  a spacious  library,  and  a reading- 
room,  librarian’s-room,  curator's-room,  and  all 
necessary  offices.  The  reading-room  and  library 
are  lighted  by  means  of  a lantern  roof.  The 
height  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  eaves  of  the 
lantern  is  36  ft.  A gallery  rum  round  both 
rooms,  communicating  with  a ladies’  reading- 
room,  and  on  the  same  level  as  a mezzanine 
floor.  A flight  of  steps  from  the  entrance-hall 
takes  us  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
larger  museum,  covering  an  area  of  4,864  square 
feet,  and  24  ft.  high. 


MR.  PEABODY’S  GIFT. 

The  statement  of  the  trustees  for  the  year  1869 
has  been  issued.  They  now  possess,  under  the 
first  trust,  fonr  groups  of  buildings,  situated  in 
Spitalfields,  Islington,  Shadwell,  and  West- 
minster; providing  collectively  accommodation 
for  498  families,  irrespective  of  the  rooms 
assigned  to  the  superintendents  and  porters.  A 
fifth  range  of  four  blocks  at  Chelsea  of  somewhat 
different  construction,  affording  tenements  for 
sixty-eight  families,  is  approaching  completion. 
The  tenements  are  of  one,  two,  and  three  rooms 
each,  and  the  weekly  rent  varies  from  28.  6d.  to 
5i.  6d.  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
desirableness  of  location.  The  trustees  also 
possess  a site  at  Bermondsey  not  yet  built  upon. 
At  all  the  buildings  except  Shadwell  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  dwellings  iu  excess  of  the 
accommodation.  Under  the  trust  the  trustees 
have  procured  land  at  Brixton,  Chelsea,  and 
Southwark.  The  sum  total  of  the  gifcs  to  the 
two  trusts  amounts  to  500,000j. 

Sir, — The  Peabody  Buildings  at  Islington,  con. 
taining  155  tenements,  cost  31,690?.  Are  these 
figures  correct  ? If  they  are,  I think  there  has 
been  great  loss  or  extravagance  somewhoro. 
These  155  tenements  consist  of  what  might  be 
called  “dwellings”  of  one,  two,  and  three 
rooms,  the  greater  portion,  namely  104,  having 
only  two  compartments. 

Now,  sir,  155  into  31,690?.  gives  a cost  of 
206?.  to  each  tenement,  or  about  99?.  per  small 
room.  It  does  not  require  any  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  building  trade  to  know  that 
six-roomed  houses  can  be  built  for  160?.  apiece, 
which  gives  about  27?.  per  room,  instead  of  99?. 
How  is  this  startling  difi'erence  to  be  accounted 
for  ? The  rental  of  the  Peabody  tenements  is 
about  28.  per  week  for  each  room,  producing,  if 
all  let,  something  like  1,600?.  per  annum  ; from 
which  income  deductions  must  be  made  for 
interest  on  the  purchase-money  of  the  land  ; or. 


• Yol.  ixvii.,  p.  710. 


in  other  words,  ground-rent,  repairs,  rates,  and 
taxes,  depreciation  of  capital,  and  management, 
to  say  nothing  of  losses  by  defaulting  tenants. 
It  will,  then,  be  seen  that  the  outlay  will  barely 
pay  21  per  cent.,  although  the  rentals  are  higher 
than  usually  paid  in  ordinary  houses ; for  in- 
stance, six-roomed  houses  are  let  at  from  Ss.  to 
lOs.  per  week,  being  about  Is.  8d.  per  room, 
which  will  pay  the  owners  9 per  cent.  If  the 
committee  are  satisfied  in  receiving  2 to  3 per 
cent,  for  the  money  invested,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  let  rooms,  say  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square,  at 
lid.  per  week,  instead  of  23.  As  a proof,  take  a 
6-roomed  house  built  in  blocks  of  four,  with  one 
large  wash-house  attached.  The  cost  of  building 
each,  say  160?.,  at  percent,  equal  to  4?. ; 
ground-rent,  say  2?.  15s. ; rates  and  taxes,  repairs, 
depreciation,'  &o.,  71.  10s.  ; making  14?.  Ss.  per 
annum,  equal  to  six  rooms  at  lid.  per  week. 

Presuming  the  foregoing  calculations  are 
correct,  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  poor 
of  London  would  not  be  more  benefitted  by  being 
provided  with  rooms  at  less  than  la.  per  week 
in  ordinary  houses,  than  by  paying  23.  for  the 
same  accommodation  in  large  buildings  ? 

An  argumentmaybeusedinfavour  of  large  blocks 
of  buildings  containing  several  floors,  because 
it  curtails  the  space,  and  thereby  saves  the  land 
in  ground-rent.  This  argument  however,  will 
not  hold  good  as  regards  the  “Peabody”  dwell- 
ings ; for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 
ground  for  the  Islington  block  was  8,646?.  5s.  6d., 
the  interest  of  which,  taken  in  the  shape  of 
ground-rent,  and  apportioned  to  323  rooms,  or 
to  dwellings  of  six  rooms  each,  would  be  equal  to 
about  8?.  per  bouse,  which  is  a monstrous  rent, 
there  being  plenty  of  land  to  be  had  at  Ss.  6d.  or 
4a.  per  foot,  which  would  not  exceed  4?.  per 
house,  with  a sufficient  depth  (if  built  in  blocks) 
as  would  give  a larger  proportionate  extent  of 
yard  or  play-ground  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

W.M.  Paice. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  BURN, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  profession,  Mr.  William 
Burn,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  February, 
at  his  residence,  G,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Burn  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1789,  and  commenced  his  professional  career  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  where 
he  was  associated  with  some  of  his  princioal 
works,  and  in  particular  with  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  (destroyed  by  lire),  the  erection  of 
which  he  personally  superintended.  On  return- 
ing to  Edinburgh,  he  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  his  father,  which  he  greatly  enlarged,  and 
steadily  matured  into  the  most  extensive  and 
influential  connexion  in  Scotland.  In  the  year 
1844  he  removed  to  London,  and  from  that  period 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  career  was  one  of 
continued  success. 

Mr.  Barn’s  speciality  was  Domestic  Archi-I 
tecbure,  and  he  possessed  to  a very  remarkable 
degree  skill  in  planning.  His  plans  for  private  ' 
houses  have  the  reputation  amongst  those  who 
know  them  of  being  models  of  simplicity,  com- , 
pactnesa,  and  convenience.  His  works  are  very 
numerous  : we  may  allude  briefly  to  Stoke  Rock, 
ford,  Liucolnshire,  for  Mr.  Christopher  Tumor  ; 
Reveaby  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  for  Mr. ! 
James  Banks  Stanhope  ; Lynford  Hall,  Norfolk,  I 
for  the  late  Mr.  Lyne  Stephens  ; extensive  works 
at  Eaton  Hail  and  Fonthill,  for  the  late  Lord 
Westminster;  and  at  Knowsley,  fur  the  Earls  of 
I Derby;  Dartsey,  for  the  Earl  of  Dartsey,  and 
j Castlewellan,  for  Earl  Annesley,  both  in  Ireland; 

I the  New  club,  Edinburgh  ; Buchanan  House, 
near  Glasgow,  for  the  Duke  of  Montrose  ; 
Montague  House,  Whitehall,  and  numerous 
work8*at  Dalkeith,  Bowhill,  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; as  illustrative  examples 
of  his  very  extensive  private  practice. 

Mr.  Burn  for  some  years  held  the  appointment, 
under  Government,  of  consulting  architect  for 
Scotland,  and  performed  the  somewhat  thankless 
office  of  a judge  in  the  competition  for  the  new 
Government  offices. 

Mr.  Burn  had  a great  objection  to  publicity,  and 
resolutely  prevented,  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
the  publication  of  any  of  his  plans ; not  alone 
because  of  wish  to  avoid  criticism,  bub  on  the 
acknowledged  grounds  that  he  saw  no  reason, — 
great  mistake, — why  he  should  enable  others  to 
derive  advantage  from  them.  The  result  is  that  his 
name  is  much  less  known  than  that  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  works  ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for 


him  that  he  did  much  to  advance  the  general 
progress.  This,  however,  is  not  the  best  occasion 
to  take  exceptions  : we  may  find  another. 
Suffice  it  to  add  that  Mr.  Burn  was  a man  of 
ability,  and  in  his  own  circle  was  greatly 
esteemed.  He  was  buried  on  the  19bh  ult.  at 
Kensal  Green.  Mr.  Burn  is  sucoeeded  in  his 
practice  by  his  nephew  and  partner,  Mr.  J, 
Macvicar  Anderson. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Pitgin  Travelling  Studentship. — Ten  candidates 
submitted  drawings  and  testimonials  for  the 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  and  the  council 
have  elected  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  of  19,  Great 
Jaraes-streeb,  Bedford-row,  as  the  Pugin  'Travel- 
ling Student  for  1870.  The  council  spoke  well 
of  the  drawings  of  three  other  candidates,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  Scott  Champion,  W.  Henman,  and 
W.  Penstone. 

Pro/t'ssi’ona?  Practice. — Attention  was  called  to 
an  Appendix  (No.  3)  in  the  printed  Parliamen- 
tary Report  on  Hungerford  Bridge  and  the 
Wellington-street  Viaduct,  headed  “ Papers 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  3rd  May,  1869,” 
and  containing  certain  recommendations  in 
regard  to  professional  practice  much  at  variance 
with  the  present  system  sanctioned  by  the 
Institate. 

After  some  discussion  at  a special  meeting,  it 
was 

Resolved ; — *'  That  the  consideration  of  this  subject  be 
referred  to  a committee  consisting  of  the  vice-presidents 
and  honorary  secretary,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number." 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. — The  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  the  council 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  architec- 
tural drawings  at  ^the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, has  been  taken  into  consideration.  In  his 
last  letter  Mr,  Smirke  stated  that  the  South- 
eastern Gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  (41  ft. 
by  31  ft.)  was  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of 
architectural  drawings ; and,  in  the  event  of  spars 
wall  space  being  left,  for  such  water-colour 
drawings  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  effect 
of  the  other  works  exhibited  in  the  same 
Gallery. 

After  some  discussion  it  was 

Resolved  " That  the  council  be  instructed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  courteous  letter  received  from  Mr.  Smirke,  and 
to  request  him  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Academy  the  importance  of  leaving  to  its  architectural 
members  the  selection  of  drawings  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  for  exhibition,  which  course,  it'  adopted,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
architectural  profession  generally." 

It  was  further 

Resolved: — "That  this  Institute  invite  its  raembers  to 
do  their  utmost  to  promote  a good  architectural  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year." 

Architectural  Art  Classes. — It  has  been  re- 
solved— 

“ That  a donation  of  SOL  be  contributed,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institute,  towards  the  establishment  (and 
first  year’s  expenses)  of  the  Architectural  Art  CUsses 
now  in  course  of  formation  under  a general  committee  of 
management." 

These  classes  will  meet,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  West- 
minster. 


SINAI  AND  CUP  MARKINGS. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, on  Friday,  the  25ch  ult.,  by  Captain  Wilson 
R.E.,  on  the  results  of  the  recent  Ordnance 
survey  of  Sinai  and  the  adjacent  wilderness,  the 
lecturer  said  that  in  various  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  to  be  foond  great  numbers  of  olnsters 
of  small  stone  houses,  much  iu  the  shape  of  bee- 
hives, having  walls  which  began  to  taper  in  at 
the  height  of  2 ft.  from  the  ground.  The  interior 
of  these  houses  is  left  perfectly  rough,  and  the 
projecting  angles  of  the  stones  must  have  been  a 
fertile  source  of  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants, 
whoever  they  may  have  been.  The  doors  are 
small  apertures,  generally  21  in.  square,  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  Bedouin  tradition  is  that  they 
were  built  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  protect 
them  from  mosqnitoa,  which  were  sent  as  a 
punishment  to  them.  There  were  also  large 
numbers  of  stone  circles,  which  were  places  of 
sepulture.  In  the  centre  of  rings  of  stone,  bodies 
were  found  in  kists,  interred  after  the  manner 
of  the  most  ancient  interments  discovered  in 
these  islands,  namely,  the  body  very  much  con- 
tracted and  lyiog  on  the  left  side.  The  stone 
circles  varied  in  size  from  10  ft.  to  45  ft.  in 
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diameter.  Another  remarkable  feature  was  the 
number  of  stones  with  indeDtations  of  cup  shape, 
such  as  are  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
one  place  a stone  was  pitted  in  this  way  all  over, 
and  the  Bedouins  said  that  it  bad  in  very  ancient 
days  been  set  up  as  a boundary  mark.  On  the 
settlement  of  a dispute,  also,  a member  of  each 
family  of  the  two  adjoining  tribes  made  a hole 
in  the  stone.  There  was  no  fixing  the  date  of 
these  stones  nor  of  the  beehive  houses  j they 
might  have  been  of  the  time  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  or  even  of  an  earlier  date. 


STAMPS  ON  BUILDING  LEASES. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  the  view  taken  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  as  first  pointed  out 
in  our  pages,  were  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week,  and  the  Government  were 
pressed  on  all  sides  to  pass  a Bill  of  Indemnity, 
and  to  remove  the  statute  which  calls  for  a Sos. 
stamp  on  building  and  other  leases. 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  rightly  _aaid  the 
subject  must  not  be  considered  as  a question  of 
stamp  duty  merely,  but  whether  it  was  right 
that  faith  in  the  securities  of  the  country  should 
be  shaken.  Until  the  matter  was  settled  deal- 
ings in  those  deeds  would  be  brought  to  a 
perfect  standstill.  At  present,  as  the  deeds 
represented  property,  they  were  dealt  in 
every  day,  and  money  was  lent  on  them.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  the  promised  Bill  should 
be  brought  in  immediately,  in  order  that  the 
cloud  which  was  hanging  over  property  should 
be  cleared  away  at  once.  As  things  stood  at 
present,  insurance  offices  that  had  leases  brought 
before  them  in  order  to  have  money  advanced 
on  their  security,  would  feel  a difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
reviewed  the  whole  question,  he  would  see  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
not  insist  on  treating  leases  taken  out  within 
the  four  years  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

Ultimately  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
undertook  to  bring  in  a Bill  without  delay.  The 
importance  of  the  snbject  is  very  great. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  THE  HOME 
OFFICE. 

We  nnderctand,  that  owing  to  the  default  of 
the  town  council  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  pro- 
viding for  an  efficient  water-snpply,  as  required 
by  an  order  from  the  Home  Office,  under  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
pursuance  of  the  further  powers  granted  by  the 
Act,  will,  through  the  Local  Government  Act 
Office,  execute  the  necessary  works  at  the  coat 
of  the  town,  and  has  appointed  Mr.  T.  Hennell, 
C.E-,  of  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi,  engineer  for 
that  purpose. 

The  present  case  possesses  some  interest 
from  being  one  of  the  first  where  the  extreme 
powers  given  by  the  Act  have  been  called  into 
operation. 


SEWAGE  AND  THE  LAND. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading,  by  Mr.  W.  Hope,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  of  a paper,  “ On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Town  Sewage,” 

Mr.  R.  Riiwlinson,  C.B.,  said  be  believed  the 
most  difficult  land  to  irrigate  would  be  a large 
area  of  comparatively  flat  land.  He  believed 
the  moat  favourable  was  that  having  a limited 
contonr  elevation,  and  he  should  not  even  object 
to  rather  steep  gradients  in  some  instances,  pro- 
vided that  the  sewage  at  the  commencement 
was  sufficient  for  gravity,  even  if  they  had  to  go 
to  some  expense  for  pnmping.  His  reason  was 
this,  that  in  in-igating  land  having  a consider- 
able fall,  the  engineer  could  pass  his  sewage  by 
contour  grips  and  lines  over  the  upper  areas, 
could  then  get  it  over  the  intervening  portions 
into  a second  line  of  carriers,  and  as  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  take  out  all  the  fertilizing 
qualities  of  sewage  by  once  passing  it  over  and 
through  any  table-land  area,  be  could  pass  it 
over  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  beneficially, 
and  he  could  then  discharge  the  water  from  the 
last  carriers  as  pure  as  ordinary  spring  water. 
He  did  not  say  they  would  ever  arrive  at  that 
pitch  of  perfection  when  it  would  be  safe  to  re- 
commend the  clarified  water  from  subsoil  drains 
for  cnlicary  and  drinking  purposes,  although  he 
knew  at  that  moment  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  strongest  sewage  he  ever  heard  or  knew  of 
was  used  by  the  adjoining  residents  in  this 


way  as  it  flowed  from  the  subsoil  drains,  and 
that  was  at  the  farm  at  Alderahott;  and  as 
this  was  the  most  perfect  system  of  sewage 
irrigation  that  had  come  under  his  observation, 
a word  or  two  in  description  of  it  might  be 
allowed.  It  was  perfect  in  every  respecc,  not 
only  because  the  difficulties  overcome  were  the 
greatest,  and  the  sewage  by  far  the  strongest, 
but  because  the  results  were  by  far  the  beat. 
The  Alderahott  Camp  Sewage  Farm  consisted  of 
about  98  acres  of  land,  which  was,  as  an  old 
north  country  farmer  once  said,  worth  " nowt  ” 
an  acre.  It  was  absolutely  worthless,  consisting 
of  90  per  cent,  of  sand,  with  a mixture  of  peroxide 
of  irOD,  which  was  absolutely  poisonous.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the 
works,  and  who,  fortunately,  had  bad  some  ex- 
perience in  agriculture,  broke  up  the  subsoil, 
washed  out  the  peroxide  of  iron,  drained  it,  and 
laid  it  under  a sewage  irrigation  of  from  200,000 
to  400,000  gallons  per  day,  the  sewage  coming 
from  the  camp,  and  containing  20  grains  of 
ammonia  in  the  gallon  ; and*aa  analysis  showed 
that,  while  it  had  20  grains  of  strong  pho- 
sphoric acid  to  the  gallon  as  it  flowed  on 
the  land,  the  water  from  the  subsoil  drains 
only  had  half  a grain.  Mr.  Blackbnrn  said  it 
was  of  no  use  to  irrigate  land  with  sewage  on 
the  surface,  or  to  plough  it  iu  the  ordinary  way  ; 
he  invented  a plough  for  the  special  purpose,  and 
broke  up  the  subsoil  to  a depth  of  20  in.,  and 
having  irrigated  that  well  with  sewage,  ho  got 
a crop  of  Italian  rye  grass  of  from  70  to  80  tons 
to  the  aero.  Afcer  two  years  he  laid  down  a 
breadth  in  potatoes,  which  he  sold  on  the  ground 
at  251.  per  acre,  the  purchaser  being  at  the  cost 
of  digging  and  taking  them  away,  and  leaving 
the  tops  behind  as  a solid  dressing  for  the  land 
of  considerable  value.  In  the  same  autumn  the 
land  was  broken  up,  prepared  and  sown  with 
Italian  rye  grass,  which  he  himself  saw  showing 
2 in.  above  the  surface.  If,  however,  a good 
profit  was  to  be  made  out  of  land  irrigated  with 
sewage  in  the  vicinity  of  a town,  it  should  be 
made  to  produce  every  kind  of  garden  produce 
used  in  the  community,  ail  kinds  of  grain  crops 
being  avoided,  as  entailing  only  waste  of  labour, 
land,  and  money.  Icaliao  rye  grass,  mangolds, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  French  beans,  and  lettuces, 
could  all  be  grown  with  advantage,  but  they 
required  special  knowledge  and  special  care ; 
for  some  must  not  be  irrigated  at  all  while  the 
crop  was  in  the  ground,  whilst  others  required 
quite  a different  treatment.  In  this  way  as 
much  as  from  1001.  to  2001.  per  acre  of  gross 
receipts  might  be  obtained,  for  ho  had  seen  a 
return  made  by  persons  on  whom  he  could  place 
implicit  confidence,  showing  with  a crop  of  cab- 
bages and  cabbage-plants  a gross  return  equal 
to  2001.  per  acre.  Between  this  and  the  ordinary 
produce  of  51.  to  101.  per  acre  was  a wide 
margin,  quite  sufficient  to  induce  efforts  in  this 
direction.  They  were  on  the  threshold  of  this 
question,  and  only  just  beginning  to  understand 
it  5 and  as  there  had  been  so  much  joint-stock 
enterprise  of  late,  he  would  suggest  to  any 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  their  fortunes 
that  they  could  not  do  better  than  form  an 
honest  company  and  go  to  some  of  the  distressed 
towns  which  had  been'  described  as  in  the 
olutcbes  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  treat  with 
them  for  their  sewage  and  the  laud  necessary 
to  ntilize  it.  He  kuew  many  towns  which 
would  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  let 
them  have  the  land  at  a fair  agricultural 
price,  and  let  them  have  the  sewage  in  for 
nothing  j and  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
chemistry,  this  conld  hardly  be  a bad  bargain. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conducted  with 
knowledge  and  care,  for  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned in  a speculation  of  that  kind  where  both 
the  sewage  and  the  land  were  as  good  as  any  in 
England,  and  the  climate  propitious,  but,  owing 
to  defective  management  in  someway,  they  only 
got  a dividend  of  per  cent.,  whereas,  by  let- 
ting it  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  bought  it  on 
good  terms,  they  could  have  realized  5 per  cent. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  aides  to  the  sewage 
shield,  as  to  moat  others  j but  he  believed,  never- 
theless, that  in  the  proper  application  of  this 
system  there  was  a mine  of  wealth,  by  bringing 
common  sense  to  bear,  and  avoiding  blunders 
which  had  already  been  committed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  places  it  had  become  a sheer 
necessity  to  do  soraethiug  of  this  sort,  in  order 
to  avoid  poisoning  the  rivers,  and  would  be  more 
and  more  so  every  day.  Before  sitting  down,  he 
would  say  that  the  man  who  could  solidify  sewage 
and  make  it  a portable  manure,  could  invent 
perpetual  motion  and  square  the  circle.  The 
most  perfect  chemical  researches  had  yet  failed 


to  do  more  than  take  out  one-seventh  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  sewage  in  solid  form  5 and 
taking  a ton  of  sewage  as  being  worth  17s.  6d., 
_aud  treating  it  in  any  possible  way — and  he 
spoke  from  having  been  associated  on  the  com- 
mission with  some  of  the  first  chomiats  of  the 
day — the  result  would  be  to  take  ont  solid  matter 
to  the  value  of  23.  2d.,  and  leave  15s.  4ci.  worth 
to  go  away  with  the  effluent  water,  which  might 
nevertheless  appear  perfectly  pure  and  bright. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  liquid  sewage  was 
passed  through  twenty  inches  of  soil,  it  had  but 
the  barest  trace  of  these  valuable  salts  left  in  it. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  only  true  and  profitable 
obemistry. 


THE  FALL  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  report  in  the  local 
papers  of  an  inquest  recently  held,  as  to  the  fall 
of  a warehouse  in  Matthew-street,  Liverpool, 
the  corporation  of  that  town  would  seem  to  pos- 
sess in  one  of  their  building  surveyors,  Mr.  T. 
Hunter,  a remarkably  aoute  purveyor  of  prac- 
tical professional  evidence  on  such  cases.  After 
stating  that  ” the  strength  of  the  floors  de- 
pended npon  longitudinal  beams  running  nearly 
down  the  centre  of  the  buildings,”  and  that  the 
beams  " were  not  in  the  centre  througbont,  as 
the  warehouse  had  been  built  on  an  irregular 
piece  of  ground,”  we  find  the  comment  a little 
farther  on  that  “ a longitudinal  beam  would  be 
stronger  if  exactly  in  the  centre  than  if  it  were 
ont  of  it which  is,  to  put  the  beat  face  on  it, 
a very  odd  way  of  expressing  what  we  must 
suppose  the  witness  intended  to  convey,  that  the 
beariog  of  the  joists  would  be  more  even;  but 
is  not  so  surprising  as  the  statement  that  ” it 
was  usual  to  weight  a building  to  half  its  bearing 
power.”  If  this  is  usual  in  Liverpool,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  Liverpool  warehouses  fall  down. 
After  stating  that  the  longitudinal  beams  re- 
ferred  to  were  “ supported  by  iron  columns, 
9 ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,”  we  find  after- 
wards that  ” each  floor  bears  its  own  weight  in 
the  building,”  Then  on  what  did  the  feet  of  the 
iron  columns  rest,  ou  all  bat  the  basement 
story  ? Did  they  bear  their  own  weight,  too  ? 


BUILDERS  AND  WORKMEN, 

giB^  — One  of  your  correspondents  on  the 
condition  of  the  building  trade  says,  — “We 
have  miles  of  unoccupied  houses  in  the  sub- 
urban districts  of  the  metropblis.  The  work- 
man is  asked  to  snbmit  to  a reduction  of  12^ 
per  cent,  in  his  wages.  Is  the  builder  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a corresponding  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  houses  he  has  already 
finished  ? ” 

In  asking  this  question,  your  correspondent 
has  either  overlooked  the  fact,  or  is  unac- 
quainted with  it,  that  house  property  has  de- 
preciated at  least  30  per  cent,  in  value  in  many 
of  the  suburban  districts  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  not  only  will  the  builder  have  to 
submit  to  this  deduction  on  property  already 
completed,  but  all  the  property  he  is  compelled 
to  erect  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with 
his  ground  landlord,  whatever  be  its  cost,  can 
only  now  bo  disposed  of  at  the  same  rate. 
Where,  then,  is  the  “ queer  bit  of  legerdemain  ” 
by  which  12^  per  cent,  will  bo  transferred  to 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  ? T.  H.  A. 


LEATHERHEAD. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  your  description  of 
Dorking,  and  concur  in  the  remarks  of  your  cor- 
respondent. From  a pretty  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  place,  I incline  to  think  Dorking  will  im- 
prove but  slowly.  It  lies  in  a valley,  hedged  in  by 
beautiful  scenery,  but  possessing  scarcely  any 
view  of  it.  Persons  will  not  come  and  settle  iu 
Dorking  whom  business  does  not  draw  there, 
and  there  are  no  manufactures  or  building  opera- 
tions in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  greatly  to 
increase  the  trade  of  Dorking. 

Not  so  Leatherhead,  which  is  separated  from 
Dorking  by  five  miles  of  the  prettiest  country 
in  England.  The  village  of  Leatherhead  (it 
scarce  deserves  the  name  of  town)  is  placed  in 
the  moat  picturesque  situation,  straggling  up 
from  the  river  Mole  to  the  district  recently  laid 
out  for  building,  and  known  as  Highland  Park. 
Lovelier  views  than  are  commanded  from  the 
latter  England  cannot  supply,  while  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  is  such  that  invalids  in  the 
neighboaring  lowlands  are  prescribed  a daily 
walk  on  this  breezy  down.  Leatherhead  is, 
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however,  behind  Dorking  in  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, for  it  has  not  oniyno  scheme  of  drainage, 
but  no  water  except  from  wells  dug  down  at 
great  depths  into  the  chalk.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  village  water  can  be  obtained  at  15  ft., 
at  Highland  Park  only  at  200  ft.  This  is,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  be  remedied  by  the  establish- 
meut  of  waterworks.  As  for  the  drainage, 
there  is  a natural  fall  to  tbo  Mole  for  the  over- 
flow, and  the  solid  sewage  is  collected  in  cess- 
pools.  At  some  new  honaes  at  Highland  Park 
Moule's  earth-closet  is  in  use. 

Of  all  plaoes  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
Leatherhead  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  im- 
proving ; and  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  land,  which  not  long  ago  sold  at  the  rate 
of  50Z.  an  acre,  and  indeed  under,  while  it 
now  commands  500L,  attests  the  increasing 
attention  of  capitalits  to  this  hitherto  primi- 
tive but  most  charming  locality.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  to  no  drainage — no  water ! It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  houses  in  the  Park, 
that  drain  away  naturally  down  the  town,  and 
can  draw  their  water  from  deep  wells  nndefiled; 
but  it  is  time  the  Leatherhead  folks  bestirred 
themselves  in  earnest  to  prevent  a general 
pestilence.  A. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  DRAINAGE  WORKS 
BRIGHTON. 

The  Works  Committee  have  just  issued  a 
report,  submitting  the  following  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  main  and  branch  sewers  in  the 
western  and  noithern  districts  of  the  borough, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specification 
prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor  and  approved 
of  by  the  council : — 

John  Kirk,  Woolwich £39,696  0 0 

P.  W.  Keeble,  London  35,000  0 0 

G.  & K.  Suwyer,  London 31, 951  0 0 

Dickenson  & Olirer,  London 33,890  0 0 

John  K.  Ivery,  Fareham  30,600  0 0 

John  T.  Chappell,  Sceyniog  30,300  0 0 

William  Webster,  London 39,900  0 0 

W.  4 J.  Pickering,  London  29,tS03  1 6 

WUHam  Crockett,  London 29,000  0 0 

W.  Wigmore,  Fulham 27,150  0 0 

John  Blackraore,  New  Wandsworlh  36,844  0 0 

Samuel  B.  Moore,  Bedford  26,486  0 0 

Thomas  Morris,  Londou.... 25,400  0 0 

John  Nicholson,  London  24,950  0 0 

Noave  & Fry,  Portsmouih  24,827  0 0 

Cheeaman  & Co.,  Brighton  24,600  0 0 

James  BloomOeld,  Tottenham  24.653  0 0 

J.  Phillips,  London  22,978  0 0 

The  Committee  recommend  that  Mr.  J.  Phil- 

lips’s tender  to  perform  the  works  for  the  sura 
of  22,978L  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  his  sureties. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH. 

BETHNAL  GREEN. 

Sib,— The  report  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  upon 
this  subject  will  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
ficiency iu  the  supply  of  water  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fire  was  owing  to  some  fault  iu  the  arrangements  of 
the  water  company. 

This  was  not  the  case  : the  turncock  was  in  attendance 
and  an  abundint  supply  of  water  ready  before  the  arrival 
of  the  first  engine,  as  testified  by  the  churchwarden,  Mr. 
Edwin  Ward,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  company's  in- 
spector; but  the  hose  brought  by  the  engine  was  not  of 
snliicient  length  to  convey  the  water  to  the  tire. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  second  engine,  the  two  lengths 
of  hose  were  joined,  and  by  this  means  the  water  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  lire. 

E.  Bates,  Secretary, 

East  London  Waterworks  Company. 


as  such  attempts  are  confined  to  argument  and  persuasion, 
or  even  to  a refusal  to  work  with  those  whom  it  is  tried  to 
influence,  they  should  not  be  forbidden  by  law ; but  that 
when  threats  of  mulestatiou  are  employed,  and,  still  more, 
actual  violence,  the  law  should  instantly  afford  ita  pro- 
tection to  the  suQ'erers  and  punish  the  offenders. 

5.  That  the  many  instances  in  which  terror  and  mal- 
treatment have  been  used,  in  attempts  to  oorrce,  not  only 
employers,  but  fellow  work- people— and  the  latter,  indeed, 
in  an  especial  degree — as,  for  example,  in  the  late  lament- 
ably disgraceful  riots  near  SbeOielci,  show  that  the  present 
means  of  preventing  such  outrages  are  lamentably  insuf- 
ficient ; aud  that  as  res^^ects  either  the  criminal  law  or  its 
administration,  or  both,  there  are  great  defects. 

6.  That  whenever  it  can  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a jury,  that  any  one  has  been  wronged,  either  in  his 
person,  earnings,  or  property,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a trade-union  or  of  any  other  association,  the  funds  of 
such  association  should  be  liable  for  ludemnificaiiou ; and 
that  in  all  cases  the  means  of  obtaining  tbo  redress  should 
be  ready  and  inexpensive. 

7.  That  the  committee  heartily  agree  with  the  Trade- 
union  Commissioners  in  the  great  value  they  attach  to 
Boards  of  Conciliation,  as  organised  by  Mr.  Mundella; 
and  in  their  opinion  that  it  is  essential,  for  the  good 
working  of  these  Boards,  that  they  should  be  what  their 
name  implies,  and  not  be  armed  with  legal  powers. 

Edwin  Feaeb,  General  Secretary, 

February  7th. 


WANTED,  A SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sib,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me,  through 
your  columns,  of  a “ School  of  Architecture"  in  London, 
where  a young  gentleman  ^somewhat  advanced  in  free- 
hand and  arcbiloctural  drawing)  could  study  and  receive 
instruction  in  the  priniiplee  of  architecture  ? 

He  would  require  to  study  from  ca$t»  and  disgrams  of 
the  best  examples,  the  orders  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
I architecture,  and  also  of  tne  Norman  and  Gothic,  &o., 

I according  to  their  several  periods;  to  hand-sketch  accu- 
. ratelj,  aud  to  measure  and  lay  the  whole  down  on  paper 
J to  scale,  and  shade  and  colour  them  coirectly,  so  that  pre- 
viously to  entering  an  architect's  office,  or  studying  on  the 
j works,  construction,  and  practice,  he  might  be  a good 
I freehand  and  gcomettical  draughtsman  and  colourist,  and 
I have  a good  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  architecture  gene- 
I rally.  Student. 

I We  apprehend  that  the  classes  about  to  be  opened 
at  the  Museum  of  Architecture  .will  beet  meet  our  cor- 
' respondent's  wants. 


The  jury,  after  having  retired,  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  temporary  damage  in  favour  of 
the  plaintilT.  With  respect  to  the  permanent  damage, 
they  said  there  was  damage  by  catting  off  the  accfssto 
the  river,  but,  taking  into  account  what  bad  been  substi- 
tuted for  it,  there  was  no  such  damage.  They  also  found 
there  was  structural  damage  of  money  value  caused  by  the 
defendant's  works,  and  that  the  umpire  had  given  some- 
thing for  loss  of  amenities.  They  also  answered  several 
other  questions  which  had  been  put  to  them  by  the  learned 

joJge. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  directed  a verdict  to  be  entered 
for  the  amount  claimed  with  interest,  giving  the  defend- 
ants leave  to  move  the  court  above  on  points  of  law. 


ISLE  OF  MAN  PUBLIC  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  more  than  onoe  referred  to  this  com- 
petition,  especially  with  reference  to  the  stand 
made  against  the  decision  by  Mr.  Ellison,  one  of 
the  competitors,  and  the  support  his  view  appears 
to  have  received  in  the  island.  The  qaestion 
last  week  again  came  up,  and  the  Tynwald 
Court,  by  17  votes  to  4,  rejected  all  the  drawings, 
including  those  to  which  the  committee  had 
awarded  prizes ; so  throwing  away  the  amount 
spent  on  premiums,  and  the  labour  of  the 
twelve  mouths.  As  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  another  competition  will  be  asked  for,  it  ia 
right  the  profession  should  know  how  some  of 
its  members  have  been  treated  in  the  matter. 


LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

The  following  reaolntions  have  been  passed  by 
the  Committee  on  Labour  and  Capital,  nominated 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  : — 

1.  That  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  right 
principle  fef  legislation  ia  all  matters  lelsting  to  trade 
unions  ia  one  of  complete  neutrality;  neither  subjecting 
such  associations  to  special  disabilities  (such  as  withhold- 
ing redress  lor  embezzlement  of  their  funds),  nor  granting 
them  special  privileges.  “ 

3.  That  bo  h masters  and  workmen  ought  to  bo  allowed 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  settliag  on  what  terms  they 
will  consent  to  employ  or  be  employed;  and,  generally, 
that,  80  long  as  the  objects  in  view  are  not  criminal,  all 
pereous,  ol  every  class,  should  be  free  to  unite  ; and  to  do 

in  separate  bodies,  but  in  confederation, 
d.  That  while  themselves  tree,  trade-unions  and  all 
similar  sssociaiions  should,  like  individuals,  be  compelled 
in  turn,  to  re?pect_tbo  freedom  of  others ; and  that  when 
this  Ireedom  is  violated,  certain,  swift,  and  adequate 
punishment  should  bo  inflicted,  so  as  to  prevent  any  re- 
petition thereof. 

4.  That  while  the  committee  hold  that  all  attempts  to 
force  up  wages  beyond  the  market  rate,  or  to  prevent  the 
use  of  machinery,  or  to  exclude  piece-work,  or  to  limit  the  , 
number  of  apprentices,  or  to  exclude  female  labour  are 
not  only  contrary  to  justice,  but  arise  from  ignorance  of 
economic  science  and  from  a wrong  view  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  make  them,  they  are  of  opinion  that  so  long  j 


COMPENSATION  QDE8TIONS. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Part.,  v.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  TForfcs. 

Tins  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
to  recover  5,3551.,  under  an  award  made  by  an 
umpire  to  whom  the  plaintiff’s  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  injury  done  to  his  residence  in 
Whiteball-gardena  by  the  Thames  Embankment 
Works  had  been  referred,  as  well  as  2581.,  the 
costs  of  the  award. 

The  house  was  No.  4,  Whitehall-gardens,  and  was 
erected  in  1824  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  for  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  on  a part  of  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Charles  1, 
In  that  year  the  Crown  granted  a lease  of  the  ground  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  niuety-nine  years,  and  it  contained  a 
covenant  that  he  should  construct  upon  it  abuilding  which 
should  cost  not  less  than  14,0UUL  At  the  rear  of  the  house 
there  was  a large  garden  running  down  to  the  Thames, 
with  a dwarf  wall  at  the  end,  and  a gateway  and  steps 
leading  to  the  foreshore.  In  1862  the  defendants  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  formation  of  the  Em- 
bankment, and  during  the  progress  of  the  wurks  the 
plaintiff  was  exposed  to  great  anooyauce  in  his  occupancy 
of  the  bouse  from  the  noise,  vibration,  dust,  and  other  dis- 
turbing causes.  In  consequeuce  ako  of  the  continual 
pumping  there  was  a subsidence  of  the  foundation,  and 
cracks  were  observed  in  the  walls  and  ceilings.  On  the 
13th  December,  1867,  the  plaintiff  sent  in  a claim  to  the 
defendants  for7,600L,  and  beiug  disputed,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one  being  appointed  by  eaen  ; 
side.  They  were  not  able  to  agree;  and  Mr.  H.  Mat-  ! 
thews,  Q.C.,  being  called  in  as  umpire,  he,  on  the  29th  ' 
June  last,  made  hie  award,  giving  the  plainiiff  2,OOOL  in  I 
respeetjofthe  occupancy  being  depreciated  by  the  execution  ' 
of  the  work,  and  3,365L  for  permanent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  house  from  the  subsidence,  aod  from  the  land- 
ing steps,  with  free  aod  direct  access  to  the  river,  being 
destroyed.  Formerly  the  steps  were  used  for  landing 
coals,  furniture,  and  ocher  articles  required  in  the  house, 
as  well  as  for  taking  pleasure-boats. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  asked  whether  au  action  at  com- 
mon law  would  lie  for  the  eunsidenco  of  a foundation 
caused  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  adjoining  land. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  it  would,  if  there  had  been  an 
occupation  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell.— A man  has  a right  to  withdraw 
water  from  his  own  land,  and  it  has  been  held  in  a well- 
known  case  that  where  a well  hod  been  destroyed  by  a i 
neighbour  digging  a deeper  well  he.was^not  liable.  There 
was  no  easement  m subterranean  and  unseen  water. 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  subsidence  was  caused  not  only*’ 
by  the  withdrawal  of  water,  but  also  by  tho  vibration  re- 
sulting from  constant  pile-driving.  , 

Evidence  having  been  given  for  ihe  plaintiff, 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  lu  summing  up,  said  the  case  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  great  embarrassment,  but  the  ques- 
tions offset  were  very  simple.  First,  were  the  vibration, 
noise,  and  dust,  a substantial  grievance?  Secondly,  if 
they  were,  was  that  grievance  or  nuisance  the  result  of  a 
proper  or  improper  way  of  doing  |tbe  work?  If  the  re- 
sult of  an  improper  way,  the  plaintiff’s  remedy  would  be 
by  another  action  against  the  defendants  or  their  con- 
tractor. Thirdly,  did  the  umpire  include  in  the  sum  he 
awarded  for  temporary  damage  anything  for  tho  annoy- 
ance caused  by  so  many  workmen  being  on  the  spot  ? If 
he  did,  that  would  not  be  the  subject  of  an  action.  Under 
the  head  of  permanent  damage,  he  asked  the  jury  whether 
the  plaintiffsustained  any  damage  by  tbe  loss  of  access  to 
the  river  per  *e;  and  next,  it  he.bad,  whether  it  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  substitution  of  the  embankment.  He 
also  asked  w hether  there  was  any  structural  damage  to  the 
house,  and  if  so  whether’it.was  the  result  of  tho  defendant's 
works,  and  further  whether  the  umpire  bad  given  anything 
for  loss  of  view,  or  what  were  caUed  tho  amenities  of  the 
residence. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  tkird  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
donore  and  Bubscribere,  to  receive  tbe  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  to  elect  the 
! officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  consider 
j sundry  propositions  for  alteration  of  the  rules, 
j was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Institution,  Bed- 
j ford-row,  on  Thnrsday,  the  24th  nib. 

I The  report  showed  that  within  the  period  of 
. the  three  years  of  ita  existence  the  Institutioa 
I has  had  five  pensioners  depending  upon  it,  in 
! addition  to  tbe  sums  expended  iu  grants  for 
temporary  relief. 

I Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  has  consented  to  accept 
the  office  of  president  for  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman  (Ur.  Thomas  Stirling),  in  moving  tho 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-ebeec,  gave  a brief  ac- 
count of  tho  rise  and  progress  of  the  luaticution.  Tho 
collections  to  the  end  of  last  year  amounted  to  abont 
1,1901.;  expenditure,  290L  ; pensione  and  relief,  .BOL ; in- 
vested 7501.  Five  pensioners  bad  been  elected,  and  there 
were  at  the  present  time  applications  from  three  more 
candidates,  one  (an  especially  distressing  case)  being  a 
clerk,  totally  helpless,  from  paralysis  and  softening  of  the 
brain,  having  a wife  and  four  young  children,  three  of  whom 
were  ill  with  the  measles.  Most  likely  au  election  of  pen- 
sioners would  soon  be  held ; in  the  meantime  the  committee 
had  already  granted  this  year  20L  as  temporary  relief. 


FROM  AMERICA. 


American  newspapers  give  us  a few  items 
that  interest  or  amuse.  One  says, — Mr.  Thomas 
Kennard  demands  of  Mr.  James  McHenry, 
in  the  courts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tbe  modest 
little  sum  of  1,128, 609T9  dolls.,  as  damages, 
the  claim  being  founded  on  an  account  for 
services  rendered  as  civil  engineer  since  April  1, 
1S6G,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
Buffalo  Extension,  Western  Central,  Morris  and 
Essex,  and  Catawiasa  railroads,  aud  the  Inter- 
national Bridge. An  Englishman  named 

Ringrove,  lately  died  in  New  York,  worth 
150,000  dolls.  He  was  a carpenter  by  trade, 
and  by  shrewd  investments  accumulated  th& 
above  sum,  living  to  tho  age  of  eighty-five,  in 

the  most  abject  manner. Mr.  F.  D.  Robinson, 

of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  has  invented  an  appa- 
ratus for  dropping  feed  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  in  the  absence  of  the  attendant.  It 
consists  of  a hopper  with  a lid  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  made  to  drop  at  any  time  desired  by 
a small  clock,  working  on  the  principle  of  the 
alarm  clock.  If  the  farmer  wishes  his  cattle  or 
horses  fed  at  an  early  hoar,  before  he  gets  out 
of  bed,  or  at  any  time  during  his  absence,  he 
has  only  to  fill  the  hopper  and  set  the  clock,  and 
the  machine  does  the  work  at  the  appointed 

time. Then  comes  a new  version  of  the  goose- 

and  golden  eggs.  Five  geese  expired  suddenly 
on  Mormon  Island  among  the  gold  mines.  The 
owner  examined  the  entrails  and  found  auspicious 
augury.  The  fowls  had  been  feeding  near  an 
old  claim,  and  were  poisoned  by  amalgam. 
Forthwith  their  mortal  remains  were  panned 
out,  and  yielded  precious  metal  from  2'50  dolls, 
bo  5 dolls,  apiece.  Immediately  the  miners  wont 
wild.  A fury  that  spared  neither  age  nor  sex, 
ripping  np  elderly  ganders,  and  tearing  out  the 
gizzardsof  green  goslings,  wasexhibited.  Theories 
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of  the  web-footed  rent  the  air;  their  blood  dyed 

the  Sacramento  river. In  California,  the  other 

day,  a number  of  shoemakerSjbeing  told  that  their 
wages  must  be  reduced,  struck  j but  not  desiring 
to  remain  idle  and  eat  up  all  their  savings,  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  work  to  be  had  in  the 
shops,  they  held  a meeting,  organised  a co- 
operative society,  raised  funds,  and  immediately 
rented  rooms,  purchased  stock,  and  commenced 


for  the  convenience  of  the  elder  scholars  and 
infants,  whose  class-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor 
in  the  front  building.  It  has  an  open  roof,  with 
iron  ties,  struts,  &c.,  and  a large  lantern  in  the 
centre,  by  means  of  which  effectual  light  and 
ventilation  are  obtained.  At  the  platform  end  of 
the  room  the  angles  are  out  off  to  provide  the 
necessary  W.C.  and  other  accommodation,  and 
also  to  secure  uninterrupted  light  over  the  same 


work  for  themselves,  and  in  a very  short  time,  ■ for  this  end  of  the  room.  In  the  front  building, 


it  is  said,  will  be  able  to  give  employment  to 
persons  who  are  not  stockholders  in  the  society. 


FROM  IRELAND. 


volume  is  specially  classifled  and  arranged  for 
the  use  of  science  classes,  schools,  and  colleges. 
It  makes  an  interesting  lictla  volume,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  engravings. 


HTtsttllaiuH. 


Glasgow  University  Buildings.  — It  is 

expected  that,  although  not  perhaps  finished  in 
all  respects,  the  new  bnildings  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  by  November.  The  university  has 
frontages  to  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east, 
with,  at  the  west  end,  a row  of  professors’  houses. 
In  the  centre  is  a spacious  quadrangle,  divided 
into  equal  parts  by  the  great  hall,  running  from 


which  faces  the  street,  two  class-rooms  for  elder 
scholars,  and  one  for  infants,  are  provided;  also 
sitting  and  bed  rooms  for  the  attendants,  a 
kitchen,  and  coal-cellar.  There  is  a stone  stair- 
case to  the  upper  rooms,  and  beneath  the  same  a 
. 1-  .•  • 1.  • 1 •.  librarian’s  closet.  The  front  is  faced  with  white 

applicat.01.  ib  being  made  it  ooraices,  &o.,  , . . — = , = - - 

appears  to  the  Attorney- General,  to  grant  a j are  occasionally  intro- 1 north  to  south.  The  foundations  of  the  great 

patent  for  a new  theatre.  The  promoters  of  the  ; inscription  in  tiles  bearing  the  ball  have  been  laid,  but  the  superstructure  yet 

enterprise  are  the^  9“°'^  mnaio  pnb-  remains  to  bo  erected.  The  main  front  of  the 

lishers.  As  they  intend  their  theatre  to  be  . oorniee.  All  the  internal  woodwork  is  nnWorsity  is  to  the  sonth,  with,  in  the  centre, 
apeciBlIy  devoted  to  gtaj^ed  and  varnished,  and  the  wallsof  the  school-  a tower,  which  is  to  rise  to  a height  of  300  ft. 

light  comedies,— a class  of  _dramatio  entertsm-  covered  with  Portland  cement.  The  from  the  gronnd-Ime.  Externally  this  front  is 

completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  has  only  reached  the  ridge  of  the  central 
wing.  Four  shafts  will  be  led  from  the  top  of 
the  central  tower,  down  which  the  air  will  be 
drawn  to  a capacious  air-tube  running  under- 
neath the  quadrangle.  At  the  month  of  this 
subterranean  passage  is  a large  fan,  which  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  sucking  the  fresh 
air  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  passing  it 
always  shown  great  IntereBt  in  the  improvement  sUli^ryTwOTkhon”BT'300h“°M7  “smTtV“7f  I ioto  the  tube  at  the  bottom.  Along  the  air- 

of  hiB  property,  has  presented  to  the  inhabitants  *1,.,  passage  are  a series  of  openings  leading  into 

chambers  furnished  with  metal  pipes,  and  com- 
municating with  the  apartments  above  ; and,  by 
means  of  boilers  which  are  fitted  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  building,  these  metal  pipes  in  cold 
weather  w'ill  bo  supplied  with  a constant  stream 
of  hot  water.  In  all,  thirteen  self-contained 
dwellings  have  been  provided,  bub  this  is  only 
half  the  number  of  professors  connected  with 
the  university.  The  contractor  for  the  build- 
ings is  Mr.  John  Thomson.  Professor  G.  G. 
Scott,  our  readers  will  remember,  is  the  architect. 


- , , , , ii.  T->  VI-  L iv  ruyui  aru  uuvoreu  wilu  iuinttuu  vemeut,.  The 

meet  rarely  presented  on  the  Dnblm  BtBge,-they  , 

will  not  ■ntorfere  with  any  existing  interest.  A , Scrivener  & White,  nnder  the 

Bmall,  comfortably  appomted,  and  well-eondnoted  , Mr.  T.  Heygato  Vernon, 

house,  m which  light  and  sparkling  pieces  will  ■ ^ oompeti- 

be  presented  by  cnltivated  artists,  has  long  been  ® 


a desideratom  in  Dublin.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  new  theatre  is  in  Grafton-street, 


Coley,  Reading. — A new  school  building  has 
_ n-  fsL  f-x  ij  • V been  opened  here.  It  contains  accommodation 

Ballymena  -Sir  Shafto  Adair,  who  owns  a estimated  cost  of  the 

large  estate  maud  near  Balymena,  and  who  has  „„  about  600!.,  exclnsive  of  site  (old 

alwav.  shown  oroat  interest  in  the  improvement  workhonse)  3001.  Mr.  Smith,  of 

P X ,,  T,  rn*  ^7  ^ Reading,  was  the  architect;  and  the  contractor 

of  Ballymena  a Peoples  Park  or  hity-nve  i i r t>  j* 

•'c-  ov  i-.  />  ku  i.  • 1 was  Mr.  SimmonJs,  also  of  Reading, 

acres.  Sir  Shafto.  further  proposes  to  inclose  ’ ° 

and  ornament  the  park,  at  un  estimated  cost  of 
1,5001.  


LONDON,  1869. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Kanticich.  — The  foundation-stone  of  some 
almshouses  at  Nantwich  has  been  laid  by 


According  to  the  Registrar-General's  report  ^ . . . tt.  t , • 

it  appears  that  the  rate  of  mortality  per  “'»>  ^ ? r 

- ..  .X,  r . Head.  The  bnilder  is  Mr.  James  Parker,  of 


1,000  for  the  past  year  was  2-1-66  ; „uav  ^ , 

of  malea  being  27-01,  and  that  of  females  Beeston.  The  six  old  honses  were  so  many 
22  Gl.  The  population  is  estimated  at  3,170,754,  Bove  e,  only  consisting  of  one  room  each  as  a 
consisting  of  males  1,478,840,  and  females  all  purposes.  They  were  bmlt  and 

1,691,914.  The  number  of  deaths  was  77,933,  ^“o™' 

ooDsisting  of  males  39,812,  and  females  38,121.  W.lbrahams  of  Woodhey  Hall,  about  200  years 
The  number  of  births  was  111,930,  or  56,876  “S®-.  ^he  now  cottages,  six  ■"  -"mhar  w,11 


number,  will 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts.— On  the  2'lth  ult.  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition  of  paintings  of  James  Ward,  R.A.,  in- 
eluding  the  celebrated"  Mill,”  painted  in  1806 in 


males,  and  55,054  females.  The  popnlation  was  , “ second  story,  I emoiation  of  a similar  picture  by  Rembrandt.  Mr. 

increasing  annually  between  1851  and  1861,  at  having  two  sleepng-rooms,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  Q.  R.  Ward  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 

— . _ . ' in  fl-  Kn  fi  ft-  On  flio  hnffriTn  flrtnr  them  will  1 -c. 3 


very  large  attendance  of  artists  and  others 
interested  in  art  to  do  bononr  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  S.  C.Hall  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  able 
address,  in  which,  after  paying  a graceful  com- 
pliment to  the  different  members  of  the  family 


therateofl-73perA,000.  Sonrlet  fever,  whoop.  JO  ft.  by  8 ft.  On  the  bottom  floor  there  will 
ing  ooogh,  and  diarrhma  were  the  reigniog  B®  “ B“us®.pIaoe,  measuring  12,^  ft.  by  14  ft.,  a 
epidemics  of  the  year;  and  to  them  , ohamber  8 ft.  by  8 ft.,  a pantry  , ft.  by  6 ft.,  and 

deaths  were  due.  “Howard’s  devotion  to  the  [ 

criminal  population,”  remarks  the  Registrar,!,  mee  mgs  , 

“rescued  them  from  the  hands  of  fever,  and  our  ! magistrates  room,  the  1 p^eaent,— all  of  them  distinguished  artists,— and 

prisons  are  now  models,  which  only  excite  regret  Presiding,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  gome  brief  allusions  to  his  first  acquaintance  with 

that  their  favourable  sanitary  conditions  cannot  ! erecting  a new  market-house,  the  present  one  James  Ward,  R.A.,  he  declared  that  for  truth, 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  honest  labourers.”  1 too  small,  inconvenient,  and  m a dilapi-  force,  and  accuracy,  and  the  faithful  delineation 

The  average  mortality  for  thirty  years  of  the  five  “^^ted  condition.  The  Bcheme  has  been  talked  of  animal  life,  no  British  artist  before  or  since 
regions  of  London  ranges  from  twenty-three  in  tune  pa8t,_  but,  owing  to  the  diffi-  i^^d  surpassed  him,  one  or  two  of  bis  works  being 

the  north  and  twonty-tbree  in  the  west,  to  > o°^ty  of  procuring  a suitable  site,  no  hing  could  I rivalled  only  by  those  of  Paul  Potter,  add  ed  to 
twenty.five  in  the  south,  twenty-five  in  the  This  difficulty  has  at  last  been  sur-  ^e  was  eminently  skilled  m landscape 

central,  to  twenty-six  in  the  east  diatriota.  In ! “0’3°ted_  by  the  gift  of  Lord  Ashburnham  painting.  Air.  G.  R.  Ward  said  his  father  ob- 
the  year  1869  the  mortality  exceeded  these  ® suitable  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  tained  hia  first  reputation  as  an  engraver,  hia 
averages  everywhere  except  in  the  west  districts  i Mr.  R.  Davies  has  received  orders  to  Cornelius,  after  Rembrandt,  having  been  pro- 
and  South  London,  where  the  effects  of  drainatre  Prepare  plana  for  the  building,  which  is  to  be  nounced  by  a competent  authority  the  finest  work 
are  manifest.  The  mortalitv  was  at  the  rate  of  ft-_long  by  -7  ft.  wide,  with  a spacious  room  ; mezzotint  ever  produced  in  England,  but  that 

over  it,  to  be  used  for  concerts  and  other  public  order  to  become  a Royal  Academician  he  gave 
meetings.  The  scheme  is  proposed  to  be  carried  ; ^p  engraving,  hia  Bist  important  work  being  the 
out  by  a company,  with  250  2i.  shares.  The  horse  Adonis  (belonging  to  George  III.)  attacked 


are  manifest.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of 
28  per  1,000  in  the  east  districts, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
jranc?ies{er.  — The  Fallowfield  new  schools 
have  been  inaugurated.  The  schools  are  located 
on  a site  in  Portland-grove,  and  form  an  unpre- 
tentious building,  the  style  of  which  is,  in  the 
main  features.  Gothic.  The  interior  measure- 
ments of  the  schoolroom  are  55  fo.  by  28  ft. 
The  ground-floor  is  divided  into  six  class-rooms. 


town  has  been  improved  of  late. 


“The  Appropriation  of  the  Railways  by  the 
State.  By  A.  J.  Williams,  Barrister.  Cassell, 
of  which  the  two  central  rooms,  one  on  each  side  , Fetter,  & Galpin.”  This  is  a people’s  cheap 
of  the  main  corridor,  are  the  larger,  being  21  ft.  'edition  of  Air.  Williams’s  proposals  for  theoonver- 
by  16  ft.,  and  the  others  respectively  18  ft.  6 in. ' sion  of  the  railways  into  really  public  highways. 

by  12  ft.  and  16  ft.  by  9 ft.  A partition  divides  “ The  Railway,  Banking,  Alining,  In- 

the  upper  floor  into  two  large  schoolrooms,  with  ! suranoe,  and  Commercial  Almanac  for  1870. 
separate  entrances,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  ^ Edited  by  W.  P.  Smith.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
for  girls ; but  the  partition  will  be  easily  re-  ; Co.”  This  is  much  more  of  an  annual  review  of 
movable,  so  as  to  convert  the  floor  into  a hall,  the  material  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, — 
occupying  the  full  extent  of  the  building.  It  is  as,  indeed,  a sub-title  calls  it, — than  a mere 


estimated  that  good  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  schools  for  300  scholars.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  Bates,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  is  said  to  be  about  1,0001. 

Chtlsea. — A new  schoolroom  has  been  erected 
in  Cadogan-terracefor  tbe  Belgrave  Presbyterian 
Church  Schools,  and  has  been  opened  by  public 
meetings.  The  buildings  occupy  a site  over  the 


almanac.  It  gives  a variety  of  information  useful 
to  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  the  general 
public,  with  notices  of  coal,  iron,  metal,  cotton, 
&c.  'The  book  contains  reviews  of  some  length 
SuipHuci  pa's  puni  jo  ssajSoad  eqi  oi  sb 
societies ; metropolitan  expansion  and  social 
and  sanitary  requirements  ; railways ; the  iron 
trade;  trade  and  finance  ofl869,  <ic. “The 


Aletropolitan  District  Railway,  and  provide,  on  ' Animal  Kingdom  : an  Elementary  Text-book  in 
the  ground  floor,  in  the  rear,  a schoolroom,  43  ft.  , Zoology.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  With  illus- 
by  27  ft.  by  25  ft.  high,  with  a gallery  at  one  end  | trations.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin.”  This  little 


by  a boa-constrictor, — a painting  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  which  made  the  fortune  of 
its  exhibitor  in  America. 

Sewer  Ventilation. — Air.  John  Kennett  has 
been  lecturing  at  Eastbourne  on  this  subject, 
with  reference  to  a patented  invention  of  his 
o^n^_a  modification  of  the  furnace  principle,  in 
which  the  town  lamp-posts  and  lamps  are  made 
use  of,  one  half  as  npcast  shafts  and  the  other  as 
downcast  shafts.  “ In  the  npcast  the  burning 
of  the  coal-gas  in  the  lamp  creates  a vacuum  at 
the  point  of  combustion,  consequently  the  air 
from  tbe  sewer  is  immediately  drawn  into  the 
light  and  becomes'  decomposed,  and  supposing 
that  the  lamp  draws  no  more  air  from  the  sewer 
than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  combustion, 
then  the  whole  of  the  sewer  gases  pass  through 
the  light;  or  in  case  the  heat  force  draws  more 
air  than  can  be  consumed,  then  the  whole  being 
warmed  from  30°  to  50°  by  the  burning  gas,  or 
from  20°  to  30°  by  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun 
(which  is  absorbed  by  the  glass  lantern)  above 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  air  is  altered,  being  dried, 
dilated,  and  then  forced  upwards  without  creating 
a nuisance.  The  heat  is  transmuted  into  work," 
and  “ the  current  of  tbe  main  body  of  the  sewer 
air  is  diverted  from  the  dwellings.” 
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The  Grand  Stand  Accident  at  Cbelten- 
ham. — After  three  years’  tedioua  litigation,  a 
jadicial  decision  has  at  length  been  given  in  the 
case  of  Francis  v.  CookrelJ,  the  qaestionat  issue 
in  which  was  the  liability  or  otherwise  of  the 
defendant,  as  a member  of  the  race  committee, 
for  the  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  one  of  those  injured  by  the  fall  of  the 
grand  stand  at  Cheltenham  races  in  1867.  As 
this  case  might  [_to  some  extent  be  taken  as 
governing  others,  it  has  been  closely  fought. 
Originally,  it  stood  for  hearing  at  the  Gloucester 
Midsummer  Assize  following  the  accident,  but 
on  its  being  called  on  a reference  was  made  by 
consent  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Griffits  to  find  as  to  facte. 
Sever.al  months  elapsed  before  the  special  case 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  not  until  last  July, 
more  than  two  years  after  the  mishap,  that  it 
came  on  for  argument  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  Judgment  was  then  reserved,  and  afcer 
another  six  months’  delay  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  delivered  on  Monday,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Justice  Mellor,  Justice  Lush,  and  Justice 
Hannen  sitting  in  Banco.  Justice  Hannen 
delivered  the  judgment,  in  which  he  reviewed  a 
number  of  cases  bearing  on  the  issue.  The 
result  was  that  the  authorities  appeared  to  bo  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  a 
person  entering  into  an  implied  contract  for 
safety  was  not  exonerated  simply  because  he  had 
employed  a competent  builder.  Judgment  was 
therefore  pronounced  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Equalisation  of  the  Poor  Rates  — 

Mr.  Goschen’s  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
proposes  to  place  half  the  expenditure  of  the 
metropolis  for  poor  relief  on  the  Common  Fund. 
That  is,  the  half  of  1,400,0001.  This  is  a great 
step  towards  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  coat 
of  the  metropolitan  poor  on  the  ratepayers.  A 
grant  of  Ss.  6d.  per  week  for  each  inmate  is  to  be 
allowed  out  of  the  Common  Fund.  To  that  fund 
fifteen  parishes  contribute,  and  twenty-four 
draw  upon  it.  Medical  officers,  relieving  officers, 
and  paid  nurses  will  be  increased  in  number,  but 
nothing  will  be  done  to  assist  out-door  relief  from 
the  Common  Fund.  To  prevent  guardians 
giving  as  much  relief  as  possible  within  the 
workhouses,  a limit  will  be  placed  upon  the 
number.  The  proposal  demands  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  metropolitan  members.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  board  of  guar- 
dians notices  of  motion  were  given  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Tucker,  amongst  others,  as  to  the  Ss.  6d. : — 

“That  it  will  be  a great  cruelty  and  hardship  to  the 
most  respectable  poor,  to  whom  alone  the  house  is  a test, 
by  breaking  up  their  homes,  and  destroying  the  remains 
of  self-respect,  and  leaving  those  who  decline  to  enter  the 
house  to  die  of  slow  starvation.  That  recent  improve- 
ments in  dietary,  ventilation,  warming,  and  general  com- 
fort in  workhouses  reuder  them  no  longer  a test  and  terror 
to  the  worthless  ; and  that  if  any  allowance  be  given  from 
the  commcu  fund,  it  should  be  given  impartially  to  every 
adult,  whether  in  receipt  of  in-door  or  out-door  relief." 
Surely  this  is  a retrograde  step  of  Mr.  Goscheu’s. 
The  time  is  past  for  adding  to  the  hardships  of 
the  deserving  poor,  by  forcing  them  into  the 
workhouse,  and  snstainiug  it  as  a terror  to  the 
worthy  rather  than  to  the  worthless,  as  he  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Explorations  in  Palestine.  — Captain 
Warren  has  recently  been  conducting  explora- 
tions at  the  following  points  The  district  of 
Coelo,  Syria,  has  many  important  ruins  of 
temples,  which  have  nearly  all  their  eutrancas 
towards  the  east  j and  their  positions  are 
similar  to  the  temple  of  Jernsalem ; and  the 
ruins  of  the  synagogues  in  Galilee  have  many 
points  of  resemblance.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
about  some  of  these  temples  which  appears  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  Europe.  They 
are  mounted  on  stylobates,  and  have  no  steps 
or  staircase  up  to  the  entrance,  and  the  only 
method  of  entering  is  by  a small  door  opening 
from  the  side  of  the  stylobate  into  the  vaults 
underneath,  and  thence  by  some  means  into  the 
temple  itself;  from  this  it  would  appear  either 
that  only  the  priests  went  intg  the  temple,  or 
else  that  there  was  some  temporary  wooden 
staircase  up  into  the  stylobate.  The  small 
temples  about  Hermou  appear  to  be  somewhat 
of  more  ancient  date  than  those  in  the  Buku’a  j 
they  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  are  in  antis. 

A Ifew  Opera  House  for  Paris  — When- 
ever there  is  a big  house  to  let  in  Paris,  it  is 
sure  to  be  turned  into  a theatre.  The  huge 
Magazins  Rdunis  are  about  to  meet  their  inevi- 
table fate.  M.  Gueymard  has  obtained  permls- 
sion  to  cover  over  the  court-yard,  and  to  convert 
it  into  an  opera-house,  where  the  masses  are  to 
be  initiated  into  the_works  of  the  great  masters. 
—Oalignani. 


Value  of  Eand  In  Liverpool. — At  a re- 
cent sale  of  corporation  property  in  Liverpool, 
a small  office  and  about  162^  yards  of  lease- 
hold land  (corporation  lease  of  72  years),  situate 
in  the  old  churchyard.  Chapel-street,  sold  for 

3.3601.,  being  at  the  rate  of  20^,  13s.  7d.  per 
yard ; and  a block  of  262  yards  of  unoccupied 
laud  in  New-street,  Victoria-street,  realised 
•1,3801.,  being  at  the  rate  of  161.  lla.  4d.  per 

yard. An  inquiry  was  held  before  Mr.  J.  J. 

Aston,  Q.C.,  and  a special  jury,  to  assess  the 
value  of  one  front  house,  let  at  8a.  6d.  per  week, 
and  two  court  houses,  at  38.  9d.  each  per  week. 
Mr.  Hornblower,  Mr.  Peter  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Wordley 
were  called  for  the  claimant,  Mrs.  Bartlett,  their 
valuations  being  respectively  5861.,  5751.,  and  i 
622L,  including  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  pur-  j 
chase,  and  being  calculated  at  about  sixteen  | 
years’  purchase  on  the  net  rental.  Mr.  Culshaw  I 
and  Mr.  Scott,  who  were  called  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, considered  that  the  rents  were  excessive, 
and  that,  afcer  deducting  20  per  cent,  for  out- 
goings, the  net  rents  would  nob  be  more  than 

301.,  which  they  capitalised,  one  at  thirteen 

years’  purchase,  and  the  other  at  twelve  years’ 
purchase.  Mr.  Culahaw’s  valuation,  including 
the  10  per  cent.,  was  42DI.,  Mr.  Scott’s  beicg ' 
only  3981.  The  jury  retired,  and  gave  a verdict  ■ 
for  5101.  j 

Official  Expenditure  in  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works. — At  the  last  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  on  bringing  up  the  naual  | 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  D.  Rogers  ' 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  very 
heavy  charges  which  were  being  constantly 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  board  for  cab  hire, 
and  instanced  one  case  where  a cab  was  charged 
for  from  Spring-gardens  to  Charing-oross.  Mr. 
Collinson  also  complained  that  officers  sent  out 
on  their  duties  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  for 
refreshments,  and  spent  the  time  that  ought  to 
be  occupied  in  their  duties  in  taking  those  re- 
freshments, at  the  coat  of  the  ratepayers. 
Mr.  Richardson  referred  also  to  the  charges 
made  for  coach  hire  for  the  Fire  Brigade,  and 
generally  condemned  the  expenditure  incurred 
beyond  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Brigade. 
After  a long  discussion,  and  an  amendment  that 
the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration,  on  a division  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  a majority  of  17  to  13, 
and  the  report  was  adopted.  Captain  Shaw, 
chief  officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  sent  a letter 
requesting  an  increase  of  his  salary.  The 
application  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee. 

A Hew  Cab  Register. — A new  vehicle  re- 
gister, which  has  been  invented  by  M.  0.  Vivier, 
a French  ohronometer-maker,  and  is  intended  to 
pub  an  end  to  overcharges  by  the  drivers  of 
hired  vehicles,  is  described  in  the  London  Infer- 
national  newspaper.  The  register  occupies  but 
a very  small  space;  it  may  be  fixed  inside  or 
outside  the  carriage.  It  has  two  distinct  parts 
— one  for  the  guidance  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
cab,  the  other  for  that  of  the  driver  and  the 
public.  The  part  which  is  intended  to  guide  the 
public  consists  of  a couple  of  dials,  always  visible, 
one  of  which  indicates  the  number  of  miles 
travelled,  and  the  other  the  fractions  or  sub- 
divisions of  the  last  mile  entered  on.  A sprin" 
can  be  pulled  which  instantly  sends  back  the 
hands  to  zero.  There  is  a self-acting  arrange- 
ment by  which,  when  the  carriage  is  empty, 
the  register  ceases  to  act.  But  would  nob  such 
a register  be  apt  to  tempt  cabmen  to  prefer  long 
routes  to  short  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  fares  ? 

Tewkesbury  Water  Supply. — The  Chelfcen- 
ham  Water  Company  having  nearly  completed 
their  works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tewkesbury  from  the  Severn,  a public 
meeting,  convened  by  the  mayor,  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  Town-hall,  to  arrange  the 
terms  on  which  the  company  should  supply  the 
water.  Mr.  McLansborough  stated  that  the 
company’s  charges  would  be  5 per  cent,  on  the 
gross  estimated  rental  of  houses  over  101.,  with 
extra  charges  for  closets,  gardens,  baths,  and  so 
on.  After  an  animated  discussion  of  upwards 
of  two  hours,  this  resolution  was  carried  : — 

“That  unless  the  Waterworks  Company  consent  to 
supply  the  town  at  5 per  cent,  on  the  rateable  xalue  in- 
stead of  on  the  gross  estimated  rental,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  the  inhabitants  should  confine  theiiiaelves 
to  their  present  private  supply  ior  culinary  and  domestic 
purposes." 

A second  resolution  was  agreed  on  to  the  effect 
that  the  public  should  only  pay  for  extras  they 
really  needed  and  used. 


Salisbury  Cathedral. — The  report  of  Mr.  G 
G.  Scott,  R.A.,  on  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Bishop  Hamilton,  is  published.  He  estimates 
that  the  works  will  coat  8,500^.,  including  the 
restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the  choir  without 
the  aisles  or  transepts,  the  screens  andsedilia  in 
the  north  and  south-eastern  bays  with  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Poore,  the  screens  to  the  eastern 
transept  arches,  the  restoration  of  the  stalls  and 
subsellro  with  new  desk-fronts  to  the  same,  the 
Bishop’s  throne,  the  new  pavement  and  steps, 
with  the  probable  amount  of  the  architect’s 
charges,  and  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  reredos  he  supposes  to  be  given.  The  grilles 
behind  the  same  will,  he  thinks,  cost  about  4501. ; 
the  pulpit,  300Z. ; the  organ  screen,  and  remodel- 
ling of  the  organ,  from  3.0001.  to  3,5001. ; the  in- 
cidental expenses,  1,0001.  The  plans  show  that 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  back  the  choir,  with  its 
arrangements  and  decorations,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  to  its  original  condition. 
He  is  in  favour  of  opening  out  the  choir  to  the 
nave,  and  considers  an  open  screen  a sine  qua 
non. 

Good  Tunnelling. — A great  undergrouud 
work  is  the  Ernst  August  Gallery — one  of  five 
belonging  to  a metal  mine  in  the  Hartz.  “The 
mouth  of  it  is  at  Gittelda,  in  Brunswick.  It  is 
10  ft.  high,  6}  ft.  wide,  and  has  a fall  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  in  a yard.  Like  a railway 
tunnel  (but  it  is  twice  the  length  of  the  longest), 
it  was  begun  simultaneously  at  various  different 
points,  and  finished  in  thirteen  years.  The 
gallery  is  6-J  miles  in  direct  length  ; but  if  its 
lateral  branches  are  taken  into  account,  and  a 
subterranean  gallery,  navigable  for  boats,  which 
opens  into  it,  the  Ernst  August  Galleries  are  said 
to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  long.  All  the 
junctions  of  the  different  sections  fit  accurately 
into  each  other,  the  precision  of  the  results 
having  been  partly  insured  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnet,  weighing  200  lbs.,  which  influenced  the 
compass  through  the  solid  rock  65  ft.  deep,  and 
which  was  kept  in  one  of  the  working.places, 
while  the  compass  was  held  in  the  other.” 

Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  council  of  this  society  having 
always  regarded  the  institution  of  discussion 
meetings  at  working  men’s  clubs  and  institutes 
as  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  both  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline  and  political  educa- 
tion, and  also  as  afl'ording  opportunities  for 
persons  of  different  occupations  and  positions  in 
life  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other’s  opinions  and  interests,  propose  to  invite 
their  members,  as  well  as  representative  men  of 
all  classes  and  opinions,  to  meet  from  time  to 
time  at  their  office  in  the  Strand  for  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  in  literature,  sociology,  politics, 
history,  and  ethics.  A conference  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Union,  on  Thursday,  March  3rd, 
when  the  question  discussed  was, — “ Is  it  expe- 
dient to  substitute  the  Metric  Decimal  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures  for  those  now  in  use?” 

Improvements  in  Iiocomotion.  — Sir 

Joseph  Whitworth,  at  a recent  dinner  of  the 
Foremen  Engineers,  deprecated  the  use  of  horse 
tramways  as  unsuited  to  the  times.  He  further 
intimated  his  opinion  that  “ mechanical  engi- 
neers have  a right  to  enter  their  protest,  con- 
sidering  the  many  obstructions  there  have  been 
for  many  years  past  to  the  employment  of  road 
locomotives.”  Sir  Joseph  thinks  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  produce  a small,  light,  locomotive,  which 
would  work  quietly  and  eftectively  for  use  on 
roads,  but,  as  a preparatory  condition,  he  recom- 
mends that  the  roads  should  be  better  made, 
and  kept  in  a proper  state  of  surface  by  the  use 
of  steam-rollers,  steam-sweeping  machiues,  and 
other  appliances. 

A Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
for  lalverpool. — The  Liverpool  operative  load- 
ers have  held  a preliminary  meeting  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a court  of  arbitration  in 
Liverpool.  The  chairman  of  the  trades’  council 
presided,  aud  the  meeting  was  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  object  in  view.  A circular  was 
agreed  upon,  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the 
employers.  This  circular  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  trades’  council. 

landscape  Arcbltecture.~Iu  December 
last  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  public 
papers,  offering  a preminm  of  30  guineas  for  the 
best  plan  for  “ Tublic  Parks  and  Recreation 
Ground  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.”  The  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Carrington,  land, 
scepe  architect,  of  Mile-end,  near  Stockport. 


InstructioB  in  Economic  Science. — The 

Executive  Committee,  on  Labour  and  Capital, 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  have  urged  on  the  President  of 
the  Privy  Council  their  strong  conviction, — 

“ That  the  hoBtility  between  labour  and  capital,  arising 
from  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  interests  of  workpeople 
and  their  employers,  and  of  tenants  and  landlords,  are 
opposed  to  each  other — a belief  leading,  in  manufactures, 
to  attempts  to  impose  harassing  restrictions  regarding 
rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  piece-worlt,  iiutnber  of 
apprentices,  and  the  use  of  machinery  j and,  in  agriculture, 
to  attempts  to  dictate  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  oiacted, 
and  the  selection  of  tenants  j and  leading,  in  its  further 
stages,  to  strikes,  locks-out,  ratteninge,  and  threats  of  per- 
sonal violence,  and  ultima'ely,  in  many  cases,  to  murder 
itself,— might  have  been  mitigated,  and  in  great  measure 
prevented,  bad  the  people  of  this  country  in  their  youth, 
and  before  the  mind  could  be  warped,  been  instructed  m 
the  elements  of  economic  science;  and  on  this  and  on 
other  grounds  they  respectfully  urge  that  no  more  time  be 
lost  in  taking  measmes  for  introducing  this  knowledge,  as 
a regular  branch  of  education,  into  all  schools  to  which 
the  State  gives  pecuniary  aid.” 

New  Cabs. — The  London  Depfifc  Carriage 
Company  will,  in  a short  time,  offer  to  the 
public  private  carriages  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
existing  cabs.  These  carriages  will  combine  the 
convenience  of  the  voiture  de  remise  in  Paris, 
with  the  comfort  of  a London  broogham.  There 
•will  be  covered  stands  provided  for  them  in  all 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  to  each  of  which 
there  wiil  be  an  overseer  or  checktaker,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  civility  of  all  the  men 
under  him.  There  will  be  900  new  carriages 
and  900  strong  horses,  at  the  cheap  rate  of 
23.  6d.  the  hour,  or  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
a whole  or  half  a day. 

Steam  Seller  Explosions.  — From  the 
annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
National  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  it  appears 
that  the  boiler  explosions  reported  during  1869 
have  been  nnusually  numerous,  and  the  fearful 
loss  of  life  and  number  of  persons  injured 
thereby,  much  exceed  the  average  recorded  of 
late  years.  He  had  received  information  of  no 
less  than  60  explosions,  by  which  84  persons 
were  killed  and  142  seriously  injured. — Total, 
226.  Oat  of  the  60  explosions  23  were  of  plain 
cylindrical  boilers,  externally  fired  ; and  14  of 
Cornish,  or  one  flued,  internally  fired.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  explosions  were  fracture  at 
riveted  seams,  deficiency  of  water,  and  internal 
corrosion. 

Sculpture. — We  understand  that  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  to  the  Gladstone  statue, 
held  in  the  Mayor’s  parlour  at  Liverpool  recently, 
it  was  noanimonsly  decided  to  offer  the  statue 
to  the  mayor  and  town  council  of  that  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  placed  in  St.  George’s 
Hall.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Adams 

Acton. The  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of 

Carlisle  has,  we  understand,  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Foley,  and  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
People’s  Garden  in  the  PLcenix  Park,  Dublin, 
a place  in  which  his  lordship  took  considerable 
interest. 

Monumental. — A cross  of  granite  has  just 
been  erected  in  Stoke  Canon  Churchyard,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Ralph  Barnes,  the  secre- 
tary and  legal  adviser  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  This  tribute  of  the  affection  of  his 
children  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Easton 
& Son,  of  Exeter.  The  cross  is  bold,  and  rests 
on  massive  steps  of  granite.  The  work 
analogous  in  its  design  to  one  erected  by  the 
same  sculptor  over  the  remains  of  the  late  John 
Keble,  the  author  of  the  “ Christian  Year.” 

Class  Manufacture. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Piel  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  flint  glass  of  great  density 
(Faraday’s  glass),  obtained  by  a new  process, 
enabling  masses  of  this  material  to  be  manufac- 
tured, weighing  from  25  to  35  kilos.,  perfectly 
pure,  homogeneous,  and  free  from  strim,  and  of 
a density  equal  to  and  even  greater  than  that  of 
Faraday. 

Smetbwick. — The  committee]  and  members 
of  the  Smethwick  and  District  Building  Society 
met  on  Monday  last  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing an  architect  and  valuer.  There  were  fifteen 
applicants  for  the  appointment.  Messrs.  T.  C. 
& J.  P.  Sharp,  of  Birmingham  and  Smethwick, 
were  nnanimously  elected  architects ; and  Mr.  J . 
Howell,  of  Birmingham,  valuer  to  the  society. 

V^iudsor  Castle. — The  ocenpants  of  the 
houses  in  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters  at  Windsor 
Castle  have  received  orders  to  vacate  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  work  of  restoration, 
in  the  timber  and  herring-bone  brickwork  style, 
which  may  now  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
building,  may  be  commenced. 


Her  Majesty  and  Epping  Forest. — In  the 

House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
Lord  O.  Fitzgerald,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  brought  np  the  reply  of  her  Majesty 
to  the  address  with  regard  to  this  forest,  as 
follows: — ‘‘I  have  received  your  address,  pray- 
ing that  I will  take  such  measures  as  I may 
deem  most  expedient  in  order  that  Epping  Forest 
may  be  preserved  for  the  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people.  Concurring  with  yon  in  the 
desire  that  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis  may  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  people,  I will  carefully  consider 
how  effect  may  be  given  to  the  prayer  of  this 
address.” 

Nortbern  Arcbltectural  Association. — 

A special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Old  Castle,  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  and  preparing  a report  upon  the 
minntes  and  proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion  on  the  several  subjects 
contained  in  the  minutes,  a report  was  adopted 

South  Kensington  Museum  Model. — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory,  in  the  Commons,  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  if  he  would  place  in 
the  library  the  model  of  the  buildings  of  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  explanation  of  the 
model.  Mr.  Stansfeld  said  the  model  was  on 
a very  large  scale;  but  if  a convenient  place 
could  be  found  for  it  in  the  library  there  was  no 
objection  to  its  being  placed  there. 

Koyal  Horticultural  Society. — Wednes- 
day’s exhibition  of  spring  flowers  incloded  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  orchids,  camellias,  cyclamens, 
and  primulas.  The  weather  was  so  genial  that 
a more  than  usnally  largo  number  of  members 
attended.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the 
hyacinth  show  on  the  16th  inst.  will  be  one  of 
great  interest,  as  the  foreign  groT.ers  offer  prizes 
to  a considerable  amount. 

Protection  of  Iron. — Nature  states  that  a 
method  of  protecting  iron  from  atmospheric 
influences  has  been  proposed  by  Messrs.  Mac. 
millan  & Maegregor,  of  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow. 
They  bring  melted  sulphur  into  contact  with  the 
oold  metallic  surface  to  be  protected.  The  sul- 
phur chills  and  sets  into  a hard,  thin,  protecting 
covering. 


For  house  and  shop,  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Laws. 
Birnie,  architect : — 

Hoborn  

Thomas  

Crabb  & Vangban  

Beat 

Johns  

HoUidge 

Chapman  

Wolsey  

Peakett  & Taylor 

Ward  

PoUard  

Lose 

Hunt  

George  

Wright  


£1,650  0 0 
1,650  0 0 
1,636  0 0 
1,467  0 0 
1,393  0 0 
1,390  0 0 
1,376  0 0 
1,330  0 0 
1,333  0 0 
1,290  0 0 
1,280  0 0 
1,267  0 0 
1,349  0 0 
1,239  0 0 
1,215  15  0 
1,172  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  6,  Fore-street 
Parade,  Taunton,  for  Mr.  J.  C,  Brown.  Mr.  James  H. 
Smith,  architect : — 

Shewbrooks  £998  0 0 

Moss  & Bandell  360  0 0 

Giles  832  0 0 

Manham  & Dinham  750  0 0 


For  a ground-floor  shop  only,  with  basement,  near  New- 
castle-street,  Strand,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Ferrier.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rowley,  arc^teot.  The  quantities  supplied  byMr,  J.  J, 
Green : — 

RiTett £033  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  019  0 0 

Macey  599  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  696  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  686  0 0 

Beeton  683  0 0 

Brass  661  0 0 

KiUby....  631  0 0 

King  & Sons 626  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  513  0 0 

Scrirener  & White 513  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  a house,  at 
Abingdon,  lor  Mr.  Pauline  Martin.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby, 
architect: — 

Townsend  £265  0 0 

King  ...  , 255  0 0 

Drew  ...  . 249  10  0 

WilliaiDS  235  0 0 

Bryan... 225  0 0 

Davis  ...  . 221  7 3 


TENDERS. 


For  erecting  8t.  Jude's  Cborch,  South  Kensington. 
Messrs.  George  &,  Henry  Godwin,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  A BeU:— 

If  second  malms  used 


For  finishing  bouses,  St.  Luke’a-road,  Bedminater 
Bristol.  Mr.  W.  Cloutmau,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  4. 

Summons  ......£275  0 0 

Stephens  263  12  0 

Perkins  & White  323  0 0 

HoweU  211  15  0 

Millett  208  1 10 

Hook  194  0 0 

Leat  (accepted)  190  0 0 

Hobbs  189  0 0 

Lloyd 185  0 0 

Contract  No.  5. 

Perkins  & White  

Millett 

Lloyd 

Hobbs  

Howell  

Stephens  (accepted)  

Harding 


Pish £13,200 

I’ Anson,  Brothers  12,978 

Perry  & Co 12,690 

Patman  & Fotheringham  12,61i) 

Colls  & Son  13,47» 

Dove,  Brothers  ]3,37j 

Scrivener  & White  11,996 

Nightingsle  11,857 

Manley  & Rogers  11,840 

Higgs  11,701 

Browne  A Robinson  ll,5b> 

Myers  A Sons  11,309 


internally  in  place  of 
picked  stocks,  add 
£45 


500  S 
490  0 
481  0 


For  additions  to  the  parsonage-house  for  St.  Silas,  Pen- 
tonville,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Wiikiaton.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon 
A Brock,  arehitecte 

Manley  A Rogers £1,037  0 0 

C.iap 1,073  ” « 

Sharpington  A Cole .. 

Nightingale 

Scrivener  A White 
FsirhallA  Weeks.. 

Newman  A Mann  ... 

Carter  A Son  

Palmer  (accepted) 


1,U50  0 0 


0 0 


For  sewers,  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Philip  C.  Lockwood, 
borough  surveyor,  engineer : — 

Contract  No.  6, 

Kirk  

Keeble  

Sawers,  Brothers  

Dickinson  A Olliver  

Ivery  

Chappell  

Webster  

Pickering 

Crockett  

Wigmore 

Bluckmoie  

Moore  

Morris  

Nicholson 

Neave  A Fry  

Cheeaman  A Co 

Bloomfield  

Phillips 


35.000 
34,931 
33,890  0 0 
30,500  0 0 
30,200  0 0 
29,900  0 0 
’9,602  0 0 

29.000  0 0 
27,150  0 0 
15,844  0 0 
25,486  0 0 
25,409  0 0 
24,950  0 0 
21,827  0 0 
24,600  0 0 
24,553  0 0 

, 22,978  0 0 


636  0 


For  alterations,  at  Lisson-grove,  for  Messrs,  Spencer 
Turner,  A Boldero.  Mr.  T.  K.  Parker,  architect:— 

Ebbs  A Boas £947  0 0 

Aitchinson  A Walker 845  0 0 

Thompson  A Smith  837  0 0 

Blower  830  0 0 

Potter  A Son  826  0 0 

Morsman  789  0 0 

Snowden  743  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Nos.  26  and  27,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  for  Messrs.  Salomon.  Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect 
Cohen  (accepted)  £2,U76  0 0 


For  building  house  and  shop,  Bxcter-place,  Walham* 
green,  for  Mr.  David  Oldfield  :— 

Taylor  A Pitts  (accepted)  £463  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ictfc— We  hare  had 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  the  Sussex  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  H.  Card,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Nunn  :— 

Busbby  £4,648  0 0 

Deacon  4,ii50  0 0 

Pannett  3,990  0 0 

Parsons  3,740  0 0 

Howell  3,697  0 0 

Chappell 3,667  0 0 

Peerless  3,656  14  2 

Cheesman  (accepted; 3,600  0 0 


For  house  and  shop,  in  North-road,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
Baicombe.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied :— 

Hall £903  15  0 

Marshall  800  0 0 

I Hampton  773  0 0 


Olaied  Pficinj  Prictfc— We  hare  had  a dozen  rKinesU  tor  the  ad- 

on  ilile  sut-ject,  but  cannot  comply  witn  them.  Thwe  who  have 
efTected  impcuveinenla  must  lake  iheliowu  metina  of  reuderiug  their 
addieuee  ktiown. 

J.  F.  (ont  of  onr  line).— AtcblUol  (various  ctrccmetances  would 
have  to  be  Inquired  into.  We  mitht  niUlead  by  auaWoiiuR  gene- 
ratlrl.-A.  Z.  (we  are  forced  to  decline).- It.  P.  P.— Mr.  A.-H.  C.- 
M.-C.  0.  R— W.  G.  B.-H.  L.-J.  H.  6.-C.  C.  H.-J.  E.  4 Son.— 
J.  C.— A.  M.— E.  B.-Ccl.  W.-J.  D.  D.-E.  D.-ANewto»ner.— a— 
0 l-.-J.  H.  B.— T.  & J.  8— B.  W.-Lord  L.-W.  C.-E. 

J.  B.-E.  O.-R.  G.  B-Nemo.— H.  T.  iE.-C.  4 F.— B.-D.  T.— 
j!  W.  y.-D.  4 P.-l_  U. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booke  and  giving 
addreeeee. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lUU  of  Tenders,  io..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addtcea  of  the  sender,  not  neceeiarlly  for 
publication. 

I KoTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  .at 

I public  ineetlDge,  reatFi,  of  couree,  with  the  authors. 


March  5,  1870.] 
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IMPROVED  MAOHINBET,  oombined  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN- 
SON in  tbe  Manufactars  of  Church,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  Tell-tale  Clocks,  Sun  and  Wind 
Dials,  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders, 
Committees,  &o.  can  be  promptly  supplied  with 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.W.  BENSON, 
by  special  appointment,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  58  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill ; Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond- 
street,  London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rIE  LONDON  ASSUEANCE  COE- 

rOBATION  for  MARINE,  FIKE.anJ  LIFE  ASStJRANCBa. 
Incorporated  ry  Boyal  tibnr  tiT,  A.D.  1720, 

Offices : No  7,  I!OYai.  BXCHANGE,  »nil  No.  7,  i’ALL-MALL. 
JaUKB  BuYTH.  E»h-  Goremor. 

EI.WIN  OOWKB,  E-q.  8ub-Oovanior. 

DAVID  I’CAELL,  K«i|.  Deputy-Govomor. 

Total  Funds  ou  De  emh-r  3!-t,  18(i!t  *2,615,GK) 

LIFE  DKPAltfMENr. 

Policies  In  force  fur £4,805,023 

(exclii»iy.i  of  Bonus  addllluas.) 

loeonii:— Fr-mlums £161,331 

Juurest 53,324 

219,705 

Accumoliited  Freminmt £1,342  472 

Pur  her  information  may  be  obta'ncd  on  apiiluvitton. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life 

INSURANCB  SOCIETY,  I,  New  BRIDGE-STREET,  BLACK- 
I'KIARS.  LONDON,  B,a 

The  o'deet  Insurance  Office  In  existence.  Founded  and  still  aon- 
ducted  uQthe  HutuaL  System. 

Large  relurus  made  to  M..ml)era  in  each  department. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  are  divided  annually  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers of  Five  Yoart'  statidlijg  and  upwards — there  beiug  no  Share- 
boidera. 

Tne  rate  of  abatement  of  Premium  th-rehy  given  for  the  current 
year  ou  Life  PoUefea  is  60  per  Cent,  for  the  Old  Series,  and  60  psr 
..An,  r...  . h..  Q-.l..  ^ 


GREEK  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Jones’s 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

Owen 

Jones’s 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Jones’s 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.  — See 

rammar  of  Ornament, 

O 

(0 

P 

Jones’s 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Ther. 


eofre 

It.)  ta6( 


e Now  Sorles. 


1 Septennial  Fire  Pulioies  (charged  at  Is.  OJ. 

The  Directors  are  willing  to  appoint  as  Agen's  penoos  Of  good 
position  and  character. 

SbtDECllMBEB,  13C9. 

Claims  paid  on  Life  Policies  to  this  date  £016.106 

Returned  in  Abatement  of  Prerniuini  ditto  600,773 

ASSKIS. 

Accumnlate  l Fund £1,890  624 

Present  Value  of  Life  Preinlums 1,309]352 

LIAPILITIB.'L 

Present  Value  orSums  Insured  (3.246,6474.)  1,580300 

Pre-ent  Value  of  Life  Auuulttea  (0,0931.  per  annum)  65,305 

--  *0  the  Assets  and  Llablllclet  of  the  Office,  may 

on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Furlhert 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSUEANOE 

X COMPANY,  No,  1,  Old  Broad-atreet,  E.C.  and 

Nos.  16  and  17,  Pall-mall,  S.W, 

Instituted  1S03. 

Capital,  l,fiflO.0(Xll.  Pal.l-up  and  Invested,  7CO,006L 
Insurances  agali.stFira  Can  be  effected  with  thisCoiupaoy  on  every 
descrlptloQ  of  property,  ar  moderate  rates  of  preiuluto. 

Tbo  recent  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Fire  Insurauce  should  Induce 
rollcy-boiders  aud  all  intendlug  Insurers  to  protect  themselves  fully 
from  loss  by  fire,  which  can  now  be  done  at  a net  annual  coat  of  from 
Is.  8d.  per  cent  upwa.ds. 

Septennial  Policies  charged  only  six  years’  premimn. 

Prompt  aud  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

The  nsnal  commission  aUowed  ou  foreign  ship  lusurances. 

JAMiilB  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


TURNER  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  & Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 

LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gaa  Figures, 
Gas  Lamps,  Lanteras,  4c. 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Fountains, 
BBOUZED  STATUES, 
VASES,  &o. 
Gatea,  Railinge,  Balcony 
Panels,  &c. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  Ss.  6d.  in 
Btamps, 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 
IRON  MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 
and  Manufacturers, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  London,  E.O 


Just  Pnbllshedi  price  2j.  by  post,  2<.  2J, 

T^EPOKT  on  TRAMWAYS  in  the 

ME1ROPOLI3. 

D,  WILUAM  BOOTH  SCOTT.  C.B.  Chief  Burveyor  to  the  VeHry  of 


HlusirateJ,  with  about  47  Woj-icat.. 

rPHlS  SCIBNUK  of  BUILDING  : an  Ele- 

X meutary  IWiiae  on  the  Principles  of  Cou.tructloa. 

By  E.  WYNDbAM  TARN,  U. A.  Architect 
London  : U»i  KWOOD  * CO.  7.  Btationen,’  HaU-court,  E.O. 

TO  AECHITBOTS  AND  SURVEYOR.*! 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

SKErCUFS  or  oihei  wi»e,  lo  the  bast  style  of  art  Puri-tjic 
lives  oulliued  or  etched.  Quautiiiee,  billing,  and  ahatracUng  with 
accuracy.  Terms  moaeiaie,— Address  Mr,  MYERS  TAYLOB.  17 
Thavies-lnn,  HolBom,  ’ ' 


0 


Published  at  61.  5s.  offered  for  31.  IGs. 

WEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAR  of 

ORNAMENT. 


ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.  — See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament, 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT, — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament. 


MEDIAEVAL  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Jones's  Grn  nmar  of  Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament, 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  NATURE.— See 

OWEN  JONES'S  GRAMMAR  of  ORNAMENT. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


Ja«t  publUhed,  Royal  4'o.  Ornaa 


T7NGL1SH  COUJSITRY  HOUSES.'  Forty- 

I J five  Views  and  P1»ds  of  recently  erected  Mansions.  Private 


. --,  Privj 

r«rm-ti  •mea.  Lodg-s,  aud  Coitagei. , 
and  a Practical  Treadle  on  House 


Keaidenues.  Pareonage-JIuUi 
with  the  actual  Cost  of  ea 
Building. 

By  WIILIAM  WILKINBON,  Archit»et,  Oxford. 
Oxford  and  London  : JAMB3  PAKKKIt  & cO. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDRRS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system  can 
have  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS,  hy  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  in  " Tne  Builder," 
No.  1,180,  and  which  has  beeu  adup'ed  by  many  ta-ge  firms.  Also  a 
M<MJifled  Arraugetnent  by  BlngU  Kutry.  .uittble  for  small  bnUders  — 
Address.  E.  A.  4,  St.  Georgo’s-road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 


Jus*  pnblijihed,  in  one  volnmi',  elegantly  bound  iu  clo'h,  li  lit  Od. 

Ernest  george’s  sketches, 

GERMAN  and  SWIdS;  helug  actual  Trao-fecs,  by  Cowell'e 
Auanta'lc  Prooea-. of  t'le  Origin. 1 Fon-n  .d  Ink  Drawings  of  Foity- 
fivo  pl-ture-qUB  V.ews  in  Nuremberg,  Oolog'.e,  Wiirzburg,  Cudeutz, 
Prague.  B41e.  Lucerne.  Thuune,  BerHf,  Lansanue,  Ac,  with  short 
desciiutlve  text  by  tbe  Arti  t. 

Loudou  ; W.  M.  THOMPeON,48.  Pall  tuall,  and  20,Cocktpttr- 


Just  published,  ptlcedk  ; post  free,  4 


A TCHLEY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

aY.  FOR  1870. 


Coutaining  a Complete  List  of  the  Preeent  Prie‘s  of  ! Builders 
. .--1 ...  Labour,  and  of  all  Trade-s  Incoun^xlou  with  Building  ; 

■ “ ' ' 1 Memornii.la  for  Prep.riug  Eatl- 

nse  of  Architects,  Builders,  Ccu- 


U.oful  aud  Importaut  Tal 
mate-,  rp.claliy  arranged 

tractors,  and  liagiiiaers,  Ac,  compiled  by  Experisacea  Men. 

To  which  is  added 
BUILDERS'  PRICES  for  LEEDS  aud  the  WEST  RIDING  of 
YORuBHlKB,  specially  piepare.  ; Tables  for  Calculatlug  Wag- 
Builders' Meatarem,nrs  With  Bil's  of  (^uautiiiES;  Marks  aud  Qiu 
ties  of  Timber,  and  Rul.s  for  Calculating  the  Variom.  Staudaii) 
on  Iioo  AS  Applied  to  Building  atrac'uie.,  by  a ’’Civil  Engineer 
Metiopoliiau  Building  Act ; List  of  Membets,  District  Officers,  and 
Regulations  of  theBj>m  of  Works. 

*■  lu  coiclurton  we  cannot  too  strongly  commend  Mestrt.  Atchley’s 
Price  Book  lo  those  who  would  pos-ese  an  acenr-to,  complete,  and 
concise  work  on  thU  snljject,  aud  oue  which  bears  ample  Internal 
evidence  that  the  labour*  of  experleuced  men  have  beeu  uoaparlugly 
bestowed  upon  it."— JfecAanlcs’  Jfagazine,  January  29,  1870. 

ATCHLEY  & CO. 

Arohitectaral,  Engineering,  and  Fine  Art 
Publishers, 

LONDON:  106,  OEE.AT  BUSSELI.  STREET,  BEDFORD 
tQUARE,  W.C. 

And  oU  Bookasllers  in  Town  or  Conntry 


PARTNERSHIP,  AGENCY,  or  Pur- 
chase of  a BUSINESS,  not  a Bnildar'.,  WANTED,  where 
a oonnexlon  amongst  large  buyers,  aud  a small  but  inurea.ing 
capital,  would  bring  in  a fair  aud  safe  return.— Address,  689,  Office 
01  ••  The  Builder." 


PAINTER,  GRAINER,  WRITER,  and 

PAPERHAN6ER.— A sUady  Man.  with  a good  geuetal  know- 
ledge of  the  above  branches,  REQUIRED  for  a Jobbing  Country 
Shop,  eight  miles  east  of  Loudon.  A good  inaD  is  required,  and  good 
wages  wUl  be  given.  Boneothers  need  apply.— Application  by  l-tt»r 
only,  furnisblug  all  particulars,  salary  required,  to  T.  P.  WABD, 
Lower  Edmonioo. 


)1RSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION' 


T 


0 CARPENTERS  and  HOUSE 

— Dl CORATOES,— Capital  opening  for  eni-riy  end  practical 
abiliiy.  The  Ad»ertl«ef.  who  has  b-eii  tu  hu-iooes  thirty  ymrs, 
roeks  ASSISTANCE  In  one  of  the  above,  either  by  the  w.iy  of 
Partner-hip  or  oiherwiie.  Capi'al  only  564.  fo-  idant.— Apply,  hy 
Utter,  Z.  care  ol  Mr.  Spring,  8,  Gloucrster-stieot.  B-geiil's-paik,  N-W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECOEaTORB,  Ac. 

^ ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

VjTT  Work,  Decorative  Furniiurs,  and  Gilding  In  all  its  branches, 
maybe  OBTAINRD  at  tbeEnuseer  i'hII,  Marlhornugb  Inn,  Blenheim- 
steps,  Oxford-ilreet.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  orjob.  Materials 
found  if  requireil.— Address  to  t.he  KNiroLary, 


WTANTED,  in  the  country,  an  efficient 

T Y BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT.  6tu«t  be  su  efficient  Fuokk-eper, 
competent  t i take  off  qnantlties,  end  acous'otued  to  the  general 
roQline  of  a builder's  office.  41u*thavea  tboroi.gh  koowledge  of  the 
trifle,  and  be  aM'j  to  take  charge  of  the  bueiuecs  iu  the  abseueeof  tbe 
prlncipsl.  Unexoiptuinabla  lerorence  reqiitred.  Offics  hours  from 
Six  to  Six.— Address,  itatiug  salary,  X.  P.  Messrs.  C.  Baiker  & Son’?, 
8 Birchiu  lane. 


TyANTED,  a good  SAW-SHARPENER. 

T T Must  bo  iudustrioue  and  of  sob-r  habits.  None  need  apply 


apply 

eirioifsr.  iDvestigvitoQ. — Apply  to 
iielclilfd  Eatice,  West  Bromp'.ou. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architect  iu  the  country, 

a good  gece-al  DRAUGHTSMAN.— Address,  stalitig  salary, 
Ac,  y.  & L.  Ufflee  of  " Tbe  Bunder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CAPITALISTS, 

WANTED,  a Person  with  from  500?.  to 

l.OOOt.  to  JOIN  the  Advertiser  lu  valuable  BuilJinz  Land 
speculatiou.  Practical  knowiadge  preferred.— Address,  683,  Office  of 
The  Builder.’’ 


TO  DRAUOHTaMtSN. 

WANTED,  a quick  and  experienced 

PERSPECTIVE  HAND  to  prepare  a competition  drawiog 
fnm  roujL  'ketches,  etylo  (iIa»*io— Aeply,  per  letter,  with  terms,  tj 
E.  L.  Messrs.  Mead  A Puwe'rs,  75,  Chetiul  le. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19, 

VV  who  has  just  completed  his  articles,  au  ESG-AGEMENT, 
with  either  of  tbe  above.  Salary  nut  so  much  au  ultject  at  Improve- 
lueut.  Woikiug  and  per.peclivo  iirawi  ig*.  First-olosa  re.'ereaeei.— 
Address,  A,  B,  I A, Leadetibali-stree',  K.C. 


TO  BUILDEEB,  AND  CONTUACTORS. 

wanted,  a RE- ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  or  ASSISTANT.  Well  up  In  drawing.  meatuHug, 
prime  cost,  accvunU,  and  tbe  gentrsl  ruutiue  of  ab.ildet's  office. 
Eightyeare'  expailonce.  Uueiieptlouable  referencei. —Address. 624, 
Office  uf  "TheBiiildei.” 


TO  ARCHITECT?. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  Can  prepare  working  drawinga 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMKNT,  by  a good 

JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  U-ed  to  all  kinds  of  fire  work. 
W.gea.  6d.  per  hour.— Address,  K.  M.  33.  Lower  North -sueeLSloaDe- 
sueet.  Chelsea. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

wanted,  hy  a Youog  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V 1 loN  as  PLUMBER.  Can  do  pUlu  zinc-work.  WHliog  to 
fill  up  time  lu  other  branches  if  require  1.— Adaress,  F.  L.  4,  Samuel- 


TO  BUII.DEH8. 


WANTED,  an  EN  GAG  E ,\1E  NT,  as  OLE RK 

V V or  ASSISTANT,  by  a aystemctioil  Man  Ucs  been  shap  aud 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Archi- 
tect’s Office,  os  JUNIOR  ASdldTANT.  iligbest  references. 
Sal.iry  moderate.  Yorkshlr-  preferteU.— Address,  NIMROD,  82, 
Butler-street,  Oldbam-road,  Manchrsier. 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a3 

. . CLERK  of  WORKS.  Fifieen  years'  expeilence,  Testi- 
monials Srsi-ulais  Well  up  in  church-work,  quaiii.lMes,  measuring 
up  w.,rka,  £c,  Age  44.— Address,  A.  Z.  Z.  Mrs.  Evectrd’s,  Kmtbury, 
Berks, 


w 


w 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION in  a Buildei's  Uffice.  Welt  up  in  prices,  measuring  up 
mu  tbe  geucral  routiue  of  tbe  offijs.  Age  23.  dailifaeiory 
refeieuce. — Address,  A.  13. 17,  3lauley-ro*d,  Upper  Uolljway. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  ASSISTANT, 

VV  lEMPORAHY  KMPLOYMKSr.  at  hU  own  Office  Or  other- 
wise.— Address, X 2d,  John-strebt,  Adetphl. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

JOINERS' MACUlNlar.  80  years' thoiougli  practical  ex- 
perieace,  with  good  Teforence, — Addross,  M.  A.  S.  61r.  Littleton’s, 
Sawiiiaker,  61,  Kegrnl-itiect,  WeaCmiuster.  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a.s 

BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Age  24.  Hus  served  some  time  at 
tbe  procllcal  part,  used  to  measure  up  wurk,  taks  out  iiiiantltlea, 
qolca.  at  figures,  and  good  draughtsmm.  Salary  muieraie,  First- 
cloes  person »l  lefereuocs.— Addreai,  d.  N.  B,  No.  83,  Aioany-strest, 
Rtboui's  P.>rk,  N.W. 


Y\7 ANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Mun, 

VV  a SITUATION  a.  FOREMAN  of  OARPENrEHS  (has  filled 
a similar  situation  Before),  or  cuustaut  empluymeut  lu  a jobbiug 
shop,  or  carpenter  and  ageucou  a gauilemm’s  estate. — Address,  A.  Z. 
171,  Chutob-road,  Battersec,  S.W. 


TO  ABU1IITKCT3  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  ASSISi'ANT,  a RE- 

ENGAOEMEN'r  Good  diaughiamm  ifd  Pemuau.  Design, 
details,  perspective,  edrvBjlug,  £c.  ExctlJout  roforeucai.— Add.ess, 
A,  Z.  Puet-bffice.  Piitiue.  sireet,  Wesimiuster, 


TO  ABCBIfECTS.  ic. 

WANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

MBNT,  By  a really  effiJeut  GENERAL  ASSISrANT,  whose 
tborongh  ano  varied  experleuco  suits  Him  tj  all  clasies  and  s-ylei  of 
architectural  nsalstanco.  Both  to  design  aud  otoerwi.e.  Highest 
ice.  Terms  very  moderate.— Address,  W.  P.  P.  13,  William- 
Comdeu-road,  N. 

TO  SCULPIOES. 

NTED,  by  a respectable  Y^OUTII,  a 

. . BlTUAriO.V  as  JMPROYEU  to  the  MARBLE  lot  STONE 
CARVING. — Address,  JAMES  FlaHRR,  33.  Newiugton-caiueway, 
Southwark, 
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TO  ARCBITECTS,  *c. 

• the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

;NT.  aa  APRISTANT  fn  nn  Arohltecfe  or 

Ttyor'a  Offloe,  Fire  ye-irb'  expoiiunce.— Address.  W.D.  Ho.  lOU, 
JJanoi-street,  Cliel«ea.  S.W. 


lirANTED,  by  tl 

T V RE-FKOAOKMKNT. 


■VAJANTED,  a SITUATION  as  YARD  - 

V V FOREMAN  in  a Bullde'’8  Yard,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  Saw 
Mills.  Cuunlry  or  abroad,  Good  references. — Address,  S.  C.  83. 
Bfomehend  street,  CommtrcUl-road  East. 

TO  THREE-BRANCH  HANDS. 

WT  ANTED,  a Man  that  can  do 

VV  PLUMBING.  GASFITTINO.  and  PLAIN  ZINC-WORK.  If  * 
can  do  painting  and  papeihangiDg  preferred.  It  au'tablo  would  he 
vOnstant.-Applv.  by  letter  only.  sUllng  wages  required  and  refer- 
ences, to  W.  H.  Mr.  Foelcr,  Printer,  Ulgb-atreet,  Peckhain.  None 
but  good  workm-n  need  apply.  p 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUJIBERS.  ^ 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Would  fill  up 
his  time  with  rainliog  and  glazing,  or  make  bimielf  generally  uee- 
ful.  Good  reference  If  required.- Address,  L.  G.  8,  East-street,  , 
Marchesler-iquare,  W.  , 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a - 

Vt  good  Joiner.  Over  20 yean’ experionce.  Sashes  and  frames, 
boxing  sLuitere,  or  any  description  of  Joln«ra'  work,  by  'ha  piese,  at 
modeta'e  irlce*.  Can  give  first  class  references  as  to  ability,  Ac.  j. 
Tv  wu  or  country  .—  Address,  F.  B 42,  Quesn-street,  Edgware-road. 

\\7  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a good 

V T PLUMBER,  who  well  understands  iron  barrel  and  plain 

zincwoik,  a JOB  or  PIECE-WOhK.  Labnuronly.  Town  or  couolry. 
Address,  C.  E.  9,  Belgravt.alreet  Boulh.  Pimlico,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical,  - 

V V (Dergetic,  and  sober  Man,  a RE  ENQAOEMBNT  ns  general 
FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  Job.  Thorooghly  ver.ed  iu  nil  branches  of 
the  building  trade.  Can  get  out  any  kind  of  detail  or  working  diaw- 
inga.  A Carpenter  and  Joiner.  Aged  35.  Town  or  country.  First- 
.-lass  reference  from  prerent  employer. — Address,  S.  1*  8,  Lordship- 
terrace.  Hish-road.  TotUnham,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OONTRAUTORS. 

YVTANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

VV  M.AKER,  a JOB  to  Dig,  Make,  and  Burn  Bricks,  by  the 
1,000.  with  mslstials  If  required.- Addreas.  J.  W.  W.  1,  Waterloo- 
place.  Upper  Clapton. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

'\’\7ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V'  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  In  a good  Firm.  laagoodwiiUr 
and  aritbmetlciaD,  and  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  book  keeping, 
plan  drawing,  Ac.  Good  loriimoulals.- AdJre's,  649,  Office  of  "Tfao 
Euilder." 

ANTED,  by  a first-rate  Quantity  and 

VV  Measuring  CLERK,  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  three  or  four 
days  per  week.— Address,  BORVBYOK.  23,  Everett  street,  Ruaiell- 
square,  W.C. 

\A7  ANTED,  by  a Man  of  energy  and  business 

V V experience,  a SI  i’ CATION  as  WHARF  CLERK,  or  Clerk  in 
any  capacity.  Would  represent  a firm  in  Tuwu  or  country.  Is  well 
acquainted  with  stone,  marble,  snd  general  bulldlug  trades,  aod  a 
fiiat-claas  salesman,  with  good  cuunexion. — Address,  H,  15,  Melton- 

AAr anted,  by  a steady  Man,  an  EN- 

VV  GAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOHEM  AN  of  CAEPENTPRS. 

In  CT  Out  Doore.  or  on  an  Estate.  No  objecUou  to  piecework.  Fair 
draughtsaiNU,  Ae.  TestimoDlals  as  to  ability,  Ac.  Aged  Sfi.— Address, 
W,  T.  1,  Noble-slieet,  Cletkenwell. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AA7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constant 

V V BERTH  as  PAINTER,  PAPERU ANG KB,  and  OKAINEB. 
Uied  to  having  chMrge  of  work.  Flist-dais  reference  as  UicU»ract«r 
and  ability  from  present  employer.  Aeed  39.  Country  preferred. — 
Address,  W.  E,  W.  care  of  0.  'lolls,  West-gieeu,  Tollenhau. 

AAT^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- ! 

Vt  TION  as  PLUMBER.  GAS,  or  HOT-WATER  P'lTfER.- 

Address,  C.  U,  21,  BJ  ward-street,  Dorset-:  qusre.  | 

TO  ARCHI1ECT3. 

AA/^ANTED,  by  the  advertiser,  who  is  a' 

VV  neat  draughtsmen,  a RE-BN0A0K1IF,NT  as  ASSISTANT, 
in  an  Archlteci'sgoffiie.  Six  years'  expsritiioe.  Good  re/erencee.  | 
Age  21,  No  ol  jection  to  tbe  country.— Addieai,  T.  J.  53.  Klugsgate- 
street.  Winchester,  Hauls. 

TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AArANTED,  by  an  Artist,  Interior  Deco- 

V V rater.  Designer.  Ac.  an  ENOAGE5IENT.  to  cany  out  a job, 
(I  olhetwlie.  Ihorougbly  versed  with  every  style  of  oruamenl. 
Good  rerecenees.  Specimetie  shuwu.-Appty,  by  letter.  A.  2.  3. 
Canlerbuiy  terracc,  Bab's  Puud.road.N. 

AA7  anted,  by  a thorouglily  practical 

T I BRICKLAYER,  a perinauent  SITUATION.  UudexsUnds 

..11  branches  of  the  trade.  BUajy  and  sober  iu  bis  habltj.  Good 
.eftrencei.  Town  or  country.- Address,  C.  H.  14,  Fssex-elreet, 
Mare-street,  Hackney, 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA^ anted,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experi- 

\ V eiiced  PLUMBER  end  ZINC  WORKER.  - Address,  W.  B. 
L.%DSdown-road,  Wust-gieen,  Totlcubam. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AA^ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V T bHOP  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job,  by  a thoroughly 
r-ractical  blan,  Has  fulfilled  tbe  shove  situation  fur  the  last  twelve 
years.  Good  references. — Address,  U.  W.  26,  Oialton-street,  Fitzroy- 

TO  ARCUITKCTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AAr anted,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  17,  who 

Vt  baa  had  between  two  and  three  years'  experleuce,  a 

SlTU.ATluN,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office,  Can  draw  plsns. 
■isce  well,  Ac.  Good  references.— Address,  M.  Post-office,  Pelers- 
Crid,  Bants. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AA^ANTED,  a SriUATlON,  by  a Young 

VV  Man,  8ged21.  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Wages,  4u. 
I er  hour,  if  eoniiant.— Addiesa,  A.  T.  15,  Hanover  square,  Keunlng- 
tOD  Park-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AA/" anted,  by  a thoroughly  praeticaJ 

VV  and  energetic  Man,  of  many  years' «xperience,  a SITUA- 

TION as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  MANAGER  on  su  Kslate.  Excellent 
lesilmonlals.— Address,  629,  Office  of  " 'Ihe  Builder." 

■\X7'ANTED,  PAYING,  Foot  or  ' 

V V ■way,  Kerb  SettinR,  or  Oranlte  Dre-sla?,  t-.  1 


Carriage- 

TAKE  by  the 

PIECE,  by  V flrtt-rUM  pfac'lnal  Mall,  of  twenty-flva  year.’  expe- 
rience under  Dock,  Railways,  Matrop  "llt*n  B'laid*.  and  Ooreromant 
Eiiglnasrs.  One  trial,  — Addr.-si,  JAUEJ  CROTCHLEV,  No.  7, 
' - Isce.  North-street,  Poplar. 


YANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

' WORKING  BBOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  orasOenersl 


d North,  Barns' 


/ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

B practical  BtriLnER’.d  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by  trade, 
ence  good.— Addrese.  J.  II.  2 .t.  Myrtle  atceet,  Q leeu’e-road, 


TA  PT.UMBERS,  BniLDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

/'ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

SITDATI'iNas  rLDMDER.  U a good  three-branch  hand, 
ughly  under  jtands  all  Ibo  p' limbing  branchea.  Good  lefeicucs. 
■wagea— Address,  J.  F,  IG,  Wrulock-road,  Clty-rea-1, 


TO  BUn  DERR  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


YTT'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  end  nractteal  Man  {Just  finished  a U'ge  Goyernment  job),  a 


EUAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  »Job. 
■"  — ■'  ■ " ig  out  work,  pre- 

^ ^ „ _ ferencesandt^tl- 

monials.— Addreii.  BUFRA,  Foet-offlee.Nrtley.  near  Southampton. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTEACTOBB. 

r ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Person, 

aged  3G  years,  a SITUATION  as  GENF.RAL  CLERK,  and 
ig  had  experience  In  London"  and  c untry  OfBcss,  aod  Govern- 
ircidenlal  aooounta.— Address,  A.  B.  19,  Eogtoeer-road,  The 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

PI.UMBER.a  JOB  or  SITUATION, as  THREE-BRANCH 
D.  Das  no  objection  to  take  Plumbing  piecework  If  required, 
id  reference  cau  be  given,— Addrees.  T.  T.  No.  25,  Star  Corner, 
lonrtsey,  Southwark. 


r>  CARPENTERS  AND  BUII.DKRS. 


Yl^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  AS  IMPROVER  tl  thfl  Bench  for  two  nr 


cb-street,  Arllng 


- An 


nno  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.  - 

.1,  Arcbitec",  Ute  of  some  standing  in  London,  married,  ai 
residing  in  (hn  country,  oft'ora  groat  advantages  to  an  edncated 
Youth  as  a RESIDENT  POPIL,  desirous  of  obtaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing,  practical  bnl'ding,  and  geueral  fine. art  work- 
mansblp.— Address,  J.  D.  care  of  Mr.  Reeve,  Builder,  Oullshorougb, 


TO  BUILDERS.  4o. 

TpHE  Advertiser,  who  is  an  experienced 

; House  Painter,  including  graining  and  writing,  wishes  to  meet 
with  aS'TUATlON  likely  to  be  peiiuanent.— Address,  A.  B.  Fost- 
offlee,  Clerkenwell-green,  K C.  


The  Advertiser  has  DISCOVERED  the 

PRINCIP1.E  of  the  FLAT  ARCH,  with  Plumb  Joints  lo  Hang 
on  Columns  suppoitiag  a Flat  Roof  — Arohi>ecia  or  Builders  wishing 
to  tec  the  Model  will  please  apply,  ST.  ANDREWS,  “Citizen  "Office, 
Glasgow.  


TO  MANOFACrURERi  OF  TERRA  COTTA,  SANITARY  WARE, 
AND  FIRE  GOODS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years’ 

L expwience  in  the  above,  wishes  for  a BB.BNOAGEMENT  as 
MANAGER  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Can  take  quantities,  csti. 
mate,  Ac.  No  objection  to  go  abroad,— Address,  ALPHA,  79, 
CaledonUn.road,  London,  N.  


TO  BLATE  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS.^ 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  great  experi- 

I ence,  especially  in  ttae  Blate,  Slab,  and  Blatlog  Busioess,  is 
desltouB  of  en taring  int-i  armasements  for  the  Mauaseiocnt,  Buperiii- 
tenJence,  or  anyplace  of  trust  connected  with  the  above.  Fliat-cl'-ss 
references.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  8.  C.  O.  4,  Laurence  Puuntney  hill. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a first-class  Man,  well 

1 acquainted  with  office  duties  in  all  Its  branches,  thoroughly 
well  versed  both  ill  the  iry  and  pr.vetlce,  desires  a speedy  KNQAGE- 
MRNT,  Hi.he»t  references,  Ac.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  093, 
Office  oi  “ Tbe  Builder."  


TO  ABrillTEfTB  .LND  BUILDEE8. 

The  Advertiser,  21  years  of  age,  desires  an 

ENOAOEUENT.  Is  a quick  penman.  Well  versed  iu  book 
keeplok'.  Cau  c p/  and  iracs  dciwings  with  accuracy  and  despatch, 
and  can  be  well  recommended.— AJdieis,  C.  R.  J.  10.  Trinity-iquare, 
Borough,  SK.  


TO  bUILDERB,  DBCOBATORR.  Ac. 


TT^HE  Advertiser  desires  EMPLOYMENT 

X a- a GENERAL  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Some 
yars  employed  on  a hui'dlog  eotate  well  practiced  in  planning  and 
working  '■rawing!  for  villas,  experie  .c-d  In  architects',  contractors  , 
and  bniidert"  I fflees.  Town  or  country.  Salary  moderate.  Would 
assist  in  the  general  office  work, — Address,  No.  691,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder."  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


wanted,  bv  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT, 

VV  a EE-KNOaOEMENT,  temporary  or  otherwise.  Isa  good 


_____  a good 

and  can  prepare  flniahol  drawings  from  rough 

les.  Also  well  up  lt>  perspecflve  and  c .louring.  Good  refer- 
Salary  moderate.— Addrese,  W.  F.  38,  Museum -street,  W.C. 


T 


TO  CONTRACTOP..S  AND  BUILDERS. 

'HE  Advcrtisei’,  aged  24,  requires  a RE- 

ENGAGEMKNT  as  CLERK  and  CASHIER.  Eight  years 
last  employers.  No  ohjeolioa  to  go  abroad.— Address,  599, 
of  " Tbe  Builder." 


PLUMBING  WORK  WANTED,  New  or 

1 Jobbing,  permanent  or  otherwDe.  by  a sober  and  skilled  work- 
man of  twenty  years’  expericuoe  in  the  tnule, — Address.  PLUMBER, 
are  of  Mr.  C.  Wagner.  12.  Aicber-stieet.  Kenslngtjn  Park.  W. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as] 

CLERK  In  a Builder's  or  Contractor's  Office,  bya  Vo^ung 
Man  of  act've  bu>in«s«  babltn  and  good  experience. — Address.  F.  B.  ' 
Mr.  Hnldwaj'e,  2,  Crawford-street,  Waiiier-road,  Ceinbeiwell  New- 


and  a. 


NTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

PESTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  all  kiods  of  blinds  and 
rally.  Has  a good  knowledge  cf  plans,  specifications. 
.—Address,  D.  8.  W.  78,  w-'—'--'- 


r Bfidge.i 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  for  a respectable, 

well  educated  Youth  to  learn  the  husinese.  A premium  will 
be  given.— Apply,  iu  tbe  first  instance,  to  A.  B.  Post-office.  Bishop 
Storlford,  Help-.  . 


YtrANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

V V MANAGER  in  Red  or  Stoneware  Pot'ery,  or  Uke  on  rent  a 


■r-pote,  Ac.— Address, 


C.  7, 


TO  LONDON  ARCHITECTS.  Ac.  ___ 

IMMEDIATE  RE-ENGAGEMENT 

WANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT.  S.ilary  not  an 'lijec*. 
afl'Sl-clase  draughtsman,  and  well  up  in  construction,  dewl’e, 
iscifii ations.  pepspevt'Vee,  Ac.  Ac.  Age  25. — Addresi.ARCHirBCT, 
re  of  Mr.  Hutchison.  Bruc-road.  Bromley.  B .w. 


EMPLOY'MENT  WANTED,  by  a Joiner’s 

Machine  Hsnd,  to  WORK  GENER.AL  JOINER,  Mortising 
MachiiiB.  or  Saw  B-'nch.  Town  or  country.— Aldress,  C.  BILL,  11, 
Pierrepolut-row,  l.lingtoo-greou,  N. 


TO  WOOD  CARVER'*.  At, 

.('MPLOYMENTJYj^NTEp,  by  a young 


Mao,  ae  WOOD  CARVER.  Wages  not  so  njneh  an  object 
RCjnstant  situation.  Would  have  no  otijeclion  in  gie  ng  asm 
bonus  to  any  one  getting  ilia  A'lvui  tleei  a good  constant  sliuatloa. 
Address,  G52,  Office  of  " The  Buil  ler." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDEE9. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  pracrical  Man, 

a KB-ENGAOE3IRNT  a«  SHOP  FORR.M\N,  GENERAL 
FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WOKK4.  Csn  desigo,  take  out  quan- 
titles  esiluiata.  ami  prcpire  woikiiig  drawings  fur  a'l  bt-auebes. 
Htsbsd  great  experience  in  levelling,  settliig  out  buildings,  Ac, 
References  and  Testimonials.  — Address,  525,  Office  of  “ Tbe 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 


YITANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

VV  Miuion  by  U.»de,  a RE-ENOAGEaENT  ss  FOREMAN  ol 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 


YTiT’ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T V lUPROVEMENT  lu  GRAINING  and  MARBLJNO.  in  s 


rUPROVEMENr  

good  firm.  Has  been  eiz  years  in  the  trade.— Address,  by  li 
statiDg  terms,  F.  D.  care  of  G,  Stevens,  23,  Llquorpond-street.Uray  a- 
inn-road,  London.  


rrio  TOWN  TRAVELLERS.— A Gentle- 

1 man.  having  a ernoexion  amongst  first-class  Bollderi.  De  c 
raors.  and  General  PalnUrs,  will  flud  thU  an  oneulngto  represei 
an  old-e*tanl  shed  London  House.— Appl»  by  letter  to  T.  Z.  Mess 
Tlppstls  A Son,  5,  Great  Bt.  Thomai  Apojtle,  Qaem-s  reel.  EC. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^N  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS 


— Addre 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A QUALIFIED  Managing  ASSISTANT 

SBEKS  a RB-ENGAGEMENr.  He  Is  competent  to  Uke 
entire  charge  In  absence  of  principal.  Has  hs<l  considerable  expe- 
rience on  extensive  puhlie  works,  and  is  highly  re:ommended.— 
Addrtsi,  C.  T.  F.  care  of  Henry  Greenwood,  Advurllslni  Agent, 
Liverpool.  


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  10,  who  has  been 


./*_  five  years  at  the  Bench  and''FixlDg,  wishes  for  an  ES0  40E- 
MENT,  fur  two  years,  as  I1IPR0VEB.-Addre8s.  JOHN  DaVID,  a( 
Mr,  Bkelfs,  Brlnipton,  Berks. 


A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  a large 

experience  of  fl-sl  class  practice,  is  anxious  to  Take  Charge  of 
an  ARCHI'FKCT'd  OFFICE,  with  a view  to  obtslnlng  a Partnership 
In  a firm  of  standing.  Good  salary  expected  until  arraugemtnt 


0.— Address.  P.  I Post-office,  Banbury.  Oxen. 


TO  ARCHITEUra. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  desires  an  EN- 

GAGEMENT.  Uudentands  surveying  and  lev-lling.  and  is 
neatdranghtsiaau.  Salary  moderate.— Addrees,  A.  B.  11,  Cummer- 
lal-road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Y\7ANTED,  a SI’lUATlON,  by  a Carpenter 

T T BLd  Julner,  well  up  in  stairs,  shop  fronu,  boxing  thut'r— 
buLes,  itsmre,  and  the  general  woik  ofa  I uildiEg.  Can  take  cht  . 

< f a etop  or  job  as  Wbiking  foreman.  Wages  moderate.  Age  gfl.— 
Addiiis,  T.  T.  IS,  Hanovei-squaie,  Clapbam-rcad. 


Timber  trade.  — wanted,  a re 

ENGAGEMENT  ss  SALESMAN.  YARD  FOREMAN.  Ac.  by  s 
YuuBff  Man.  aged  28.  Quitk,  active,  and  Industrious.  Three  years 
in  a London  yard.  Salary  no  obj»ct. — Addreas,  WILLIAM,  No.  9, 
Wllllam-street,  Kernington  Park-road,  8.E. 


TO  BBEWEEB,  WRITERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A GOOD  WRITER  and  PAINTER,  can  do 

r\  Graining,  ij  open  to  Itske  a JOB,  iu  town  or  country.— Ad- 
dress, WRITER,  38,  Spring-street,  Sussex  Gardens,  PaJdiugton. 


TO  ARCHITEUrS,  Ac. 

The  Advertiser,  who  is  a very  quick  first- 

class  general  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER,  deires 
EMPLOYMENT.  Permaaeiit  preferred.— Address.  A.  F.  B.  70,  Oflbtd- 
toad.  BaiuiBbury.  N. 


rpiMBER  TRADE.  — WANTED,  by  the 

X Advatliser.well  known  in  the  trade,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


e TOWN  or  COUNTSY  TRAVELLER.  Good  references  to  foi 
luployers.— Addtejs,  ALPHA,  .25,  Cloveland-road,  Downham-road, 
fiington. 


TO  ARCHirECTS. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  22,  desires  an  En- 

gagement iu  an  Office  of  tbe  above.  Neat  and  rapid 

ilraugLteman,  good  colourist  and  leispective  hand.  Accualt 


TO  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  wishes  to  APPRENTICE 

I a YOUTH,  aged  17.  forlhree  sears  to  the  BRICKLAYING. 
Addreie,  stst  ng  terms  and  all  psiticulajs,  to  Q.  R.  32,  Brown-ttrei 
B.  janston-iqnare,  W., 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young 

YV  Man,  as  CARPENTER  or  JOINER.  Can  make  Venetian 
blinds.  Uied  to  jobbing.  Wages  not  such  an  object  ss  constant 
employment.  Town  or  country. -Addresj.  A.  47,  Weatbourae  Park- 
•eecent,  Faidingioo.  


A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  of 

/A  superior  attainments  requirra  the  post  cf  5I.\.NAG1NQ 
CLERK.  Architecture,  eccUslaatlo.l  and  domestic.  Lan  i sorveyiag 
and  levelllog.  QuftuUlles,  Peispactire.-Addreas.  SIOMi,  Office  ol 


‘The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.! 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  is  in  want  of 

a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  PLUMBING.  Has  h^ 
four  years'  good  exteiUnce,  and  Is  willing  to  fill  “P  kls  time  in 
painting,  glazing,  and  gasQttlDg.— Address,  F.  R.  3,  Temple-lane, 
Fleet-street,  E.C. 


TO  MABIER  BUILDERS. 

A FIESTCLASS  STAIRCASE  HAND, 

J~\  of  twenty  years’ experience,  requDes  a SITUATION,  by  the 
niece  or  otherwise.  Town  or  country.  Or  to  superint-nd  sty  quan- 
tity of  Btalicase  woik.-Addresa,O.BODLEY,10,SelhiU8lNcw-roaa  • 

Boulh  Noiwood,  Suriey, 
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Memorials  of  Temple  Bar. 


IIILE  Temple  Bar  is, 
probably,  the  widest 
known  of  all  the 
vestiges  of  Old  Lon 
don  3 at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  least 
known.  Striding  in 
its  present  shape  one 
of  onrehief  thorough 
fares,  there  are  few 
strangers  who  do  not 
speedily,  and  warily 
too, thread  its  narrow 
ways  5 and  the  Lon. 
doner  must  lead  a 
warped  life  whose 
business  or  pleasure 
never  brings  him 
within  sight  of  it. 
But  for  all  that,  few 
people  know  much 
about  it.  Not  one  in 
a thousand  knows, 
for  instance,  the  use 
made  of  the  chamber 
over  the  central  arch- 
way at  the  present 
day  5 and  we  shall 
be  speaking  within 
bounds  when  we  add 
that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  is  aware  of  the  pur- 
pose it  served  in  old  times.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a general  impression  that  the  present  structure 
is  one  of  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  j 
and  ever  and  anon  the  question  of  its  destruotioo, 
or  removal  to  some  other  site,  is  discussed  and 
dismissed.  The  history  of  the  fabric  is,  however, 
a wonderment,  save  in  a limited  circle.  But 
now  a citizen,  who  rejoices  in  being  the 
descendant  of  other  citizens,  has  stood  forth  as 
the  historian,  and,  incidentally,  the  champion  of 
the  Bar,  and  in  a painstaking  and  careful 
volume  has  noted  most  of  the  scenes  and  many  of 
the  people  associated  with  it.*  Somewhat  of  the 
jostle,  hustle,  rattle,  and  rumble  of  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  the  building  spans  comes  to  ns  as  we 
read,  owing  to  the  author's  desire  to  include  kin- 
dred topics  and  adjacent  courts  and  alleys  in  his 
history,  which  introduces  a greater  number  of 
figures  into  his  picture  than  we  should  have 
chosen.  But  on  clearing  the  ground  around  the 
main  subject  of  his  work,  the  history  of  Templo 
Bar  can  be  thus  read : — 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1301)  a grant  was 
made  to  one  Walter  le  Barbour  of  ” a void  space 
in  the  high  street  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  extra  Barram  Novi  TempU.’‘  This  is  the 
earliest  known  mention  of  the  famous  gate 
between  the  City  and  the  ^old  court  suburb.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster  petitioned  that  monarch  for  a 
remedy  for  the  bad  state  of  the  road  between 
the  palace  and  “la  iarre  du  Novel  Temple  de 
Londres.”  They  declared  they  were  greatly 
interrupted  in  their  traffic  by  the  mire  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  by  the  thickets  and  bushes. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Wat  Tyler,  at  the 
head  of  his  great  gathering,  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  bar,  as  well  as  two  forges,  one  on 
either  side  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church.  Thus  we 


gradually  realise  the  roadway  through  the  open 
country,  with  a sprinkling  of  houses  along  the 
way,  here  and  there  a glowing  forge,  and 
then  long  lengths  of  tangled  hedges  straggling 
over  the  trackway  and  narrowing  it.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  bar  took  the  form  of  a struc- 
tural gateway  at  this  early  date;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  was  bub  a bar,  literally,  or  chain 
stretching  from  post  to  post  across  the  road. 
The  first  mention  of  a building  on  the  site  that 
Mr.  Noble  has  been  able  to  find  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  occurs  in  the  records 
of  the  City  ; — 

17  Hen.  7 [1502,] 

Broke  Aldn,  ] Aiti^nate  ad  eoafodiend 


ffabi; 

Johee  Warner, 
nup  Vic. 


Poriat  de  ludg-ite,  Nngale  post 
itn  dovio  ordii  Jfruim,  p‘ dicalor 
nec  von  barres  Novi  Teinpli. 


* Memorials  of  Temple  Bar ; with  some  Account  of  Fleet. 
street,  and  the  Parishes  of  8t.  Dunstan,  and  St,  Bride, 
Loudon.  By  T.C.  Noble.  London : Diprose  & Bateman. 


After  this,  the  accounts  of  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions give  us  many  glimpses  of  the  Bar, 
always  as  a building,  and  nearly  always  as 
newly  painted,  repaired,  or  decorated,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of.  the  respective  ceremonials 
with  adequate  state.  Stow’s  description  of  the 
procession  of  Anne  Bullen  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
coronation,  in  1533,  says  the  bar  was  “newly 
paynted  and  repayred  ” for  the  occasion,  and 
that  a group  of  singing  men  and  children  stood 
there  to  salute  the  young  favourite.  Again, 
when  Edward  VI.  passed  through  the  bar  to  his 
coronation,  in  1547,  we  hear  that  it  was  “ painted 
and  fashioned  with  battlements  and  buttresses 
of  various  colours,  riohly  hung  with  cloth  of 
arras,  and  garnished  with  fourteen  standards  of 
flags  ; there  were  also  eight  French  trumpeters 
blowing  their  trumpets,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  and  a pair  of  regals  with  children 
singing  to  the  same.”  This  procession  was 
made  the  subject  of  a set  of  paintings  long  pre- 
served in  the  dining-room  at  Cowdray,  in 
SuBsey,  which  were  attributed  by  some  to 
Holbein,  and  by  others,  with  more  probability, 
to  Bernard!,  and  which  were  unfortunately 
burnt  in  the  great  fire  there  in  1793.  One  of 
these  paintings  showed  Temple  Bar.  We  may 
see  it,  too,  in  Hollar’s  map,  gabled,  with  a 
central  gateway  and  two  foot-passages,  with 
the  royal  arms  and  those  of  the  City  setup  over 
them. 

When  Queen  Mary  was  crowned,  the  bar  was 
again  newly  painted  and  hung  ; and  when  she 
was  about  to  be  married,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
new  pair  of  gates,  that  were  to  be  good  and  sub- 
stantial, should  be  set  up  there.  Mr.  Noble 
thinks  it  likely  the  former  ones  may  have  suf- 
fered in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  “ by  the  Tompull  Barre.” 
The  City  records  set  forth  that  the  new  gates 
were  completed  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks  : 

" 1 & 2 Phil.  A Mary,  23  Oct.  [1551]. 

Item  yt  was  sgreid  that  Mr.  Chamb'Jeyne  ahall  com'jtt 
the  cuBtodye  of  the  key  of  the  new  gates,  now  sett  up  at 
Temple  Barre,  to  the  cyties  ten’nte,  dwellinge  nyer  unto 
the  saide  gates,  takings  nev  the  lesse  especial  order  with 
hyme,  for  the  shutinge  and  openynge  of  the  same  gats  at 
convenyent  houres." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
next  ceremonial  iu  which  Temple  Bar  was  one  of 
the  chief  stations.  When  she  passed  to  her 
coronation  through  the  leading  streets  of  the 
City,  and  came  to  this  boundary,  she  found  the 
bar  in  possession  of  giants,  who  bore  in  their 
hands,  above  the  gate,  a set  of  Latin  verses 
painted  on  a tablet,  and  a translation  of  them, 
on  a smaller  tablet,  in  “English  meter.’  A 
gronp  of  singing  children  stood  at  the  gate,  too, 
as  on  former  occasions;  and  one  of  these  little 
ones,  “ richly  attyred  as  a poet”  (Pope  had  not 
located  the  whole  army  of  poets  in  Grub-street 
in  those  days)  stepped  forth,  and  bade  her  fare- 
well, as  she  left  the  confines  of  the  City  for  those 
of  the  Court.  " Be  well  assured  1 will  stand 
your  good  queen,”  was  her  reply.  This  queen 
revisited  the  citizens  several  times ; and  once 
with  extra  state,  when  she  went  to  St.  Paul’s  to 
return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 


Armada.  The  City  waits  were  posted  on  this 
occasion  on  Temple  Bar  to  salute  her  with 
minstrelsy. 

Still  more  Bumptuousness  was  exhibited  when 
the  King  of  Scotland  made  his  entry  into 
London  to  be  crowned  King  of  England.  Ben 
Jonson,  as  poet,  was  among  the  workers  who 
were  employed  to  make  his  progress  as  royal  as 
possible.  A temple  was  erected  against  Temple 
Bar,  57  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  wide,  with  a passage- 
way 12  ft.  wide.  It  represented  the  Temple  of 
Janus ; and  in  it  were  Peace,  with  Wealth  in 
attendance  upon  her,  and  War  grovelling  at  her 
foot ; while  four  handmaids, — Quiet,  Liberty, 
Safety,  and  Felicity, — asserted  dominion  over 
Tumult,  Servitude,  Danger,  and  Unhappiness, 
who  lay  at  their  feet.  As  the  king  approached 
this  edifice,  the  heart  of  the  City  was  placed 
upon  an  altar  within,  and  offered  as  a tribute. 
Gilbert  Dugdale  says  of  this  structure,  “ It  was 
ueither  great  nor  small,  but  finely  finished. 
Some  compared  it  to  an  exchange  shop,  it 
shined  so  in  the  dark  place,  and  was  so  pleasing 
in  the  eie ; wherein  a young  man,  an  actor 
of  the  cittie,  see  delivered  his  mind  and  the 
manner  of  all,  in  an  orration,  that  a thousand 
gave  him  his  due  deserving  commendations.” 
Great  magnificence,  too,  was  displayed  when 
Charles  II.  passed  through  the  City  to  be 
crowned.  Evelyn,  wo  know,  was  among  the 
crowd  near  Temple  Bar,  on  the  Strand  side, 
and  “blessed  God;”  and  in  a balcony 
erected  over  the  gateway  stood  the  Duchess 
of  York;  while  close  by  were  drawn  up  the 
benchers  and  others  belonging  to  the  Inns  of 
Court.  At  the  bar  “ was  a delightful  boscage 
full  of  several  beasts,  both  tame  and  savage,” 
and  eight  waits  ever  and  anon  filled  the  street 
with  music.  The  houses  fluttered  with  tapestry, 
and  the  roadway  was  strewn  with  flowers  on  this 
occasion. 

But  there  were  other  sights  the  old  gate  saw 
before  it  was  demolished  and  the  present 
structure  erected  on  its  site.  Here  is  an  nn- 
happy  knight,  Thomas  de  Turbeville  by  name, 
on  his  road  to  the  gallows.  He  bad  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  at  Rheims  ; had  re- 
turned to  England  as  a spy;  and,  having  been 
tried  and  convicted,  is  now  being  drawn  on  a 
fresh  ox-hide  from  Westminster  to  Cheapside 
previously  to  his  execution.  Few  of  the  citizens 
that  saw  this  ghastly  sight  lived  to  see  the  com- 
motion caused  by  Wat  Tyler’s  mob,  as  the  great 
unwieldy  mass  marched  to  the  Savoy  Palace  to 
destroy  it ; for  this  last  terror  was  felt  eighty-six 
years  subsequently  to  the  horror  expressed  at 
the  knight’s  ill-fate ; but  many  who  made  way 
for  Wat  Tyler  saw  a smaller  concourse  in  1392, 
when  there  was  “ a grete  debate  in  Flete-strete 
between  the  servants  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
and  the  citizens,  which  led  the  king  bo  take  a 
large  fine  of  London,  “ or  be  wolde  be  pleysd.” 
And  now  it  is  night,  and  a dead  goldsmith,  slain 
outside  “TempuU  Barre,”  is  dragged  by  the 
meroilesB  guilty  slayer  down  to  the  water’s  edge 
and  thrown  under  the  “ TempuU  bregge.”  Here 
is  a sad  scene,  too,  in  broad  golden  dajiight. 
Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  is  doing 
penance,  walking  bareheaded,  with  a large  war 
taper  in  her  hand,  to  St.  Paul’s,  to  make  an  offer- 
ing  at  the  high  altar.  Her  enemies  declare  she 
has  a wax  image  of  the  king  upon  which  she  has 
wrought  the  ill  that  has  resulted  in  his  sickness ; 
and,  although  they  are  going  to  let  her  off  with 
penance  and  a life-long  imprisonment,  they  have 
hanged  one  of  those  they  call  her  confederates 
and  burned  another.  Who  is  this  broad- 
shouldered,  thiok-set  personage,  dressed  in  one 
of  the  coats  of  the  guard  of  bluff  King  Hal, 
passing  throngb  the  bar  ? It  is  no  other  than 
the  king  himself  coming  into  the  City  incognito 
to  see  a periodical  spectacle  in  which  royalty 
took  no  part.  As  he  strides  along  the  footway, 
carrying  a halbert  over  his  shoulder,  2,000  horse- 
men are  mustering  round  a galaxy  of  burning 
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eressets,  for  the  purpose  of  marohiog  through 
the  wards  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
watched  and  lighted.  The  life  and  gaiety  and 
nnnsual  character  of  the  scene  have  so  many 
charms  for  him  that  he  resolves  to  bring  his 
queen  for  the  time  being  to  see  it.  And  on 
St.  Peter’s  Eve  they  both  arrive  in  state  to  be 
spectators  of  the  citizens’  magnificence.  The 
old  gate  saw,  too,  more  riots  than  we  care  to 
count.  Now  they  were  ’prentices  who  were 
“ out } ” now  it  was  a Lord  of  Misrule ; then  the 
Earl  of  Essex;  and  now,  again,  it  was  but  a 
scuffle  to  obtain  possession  of  a sword,  that  con- 
verted his  Majesty’s  highway  into  a sea  of  heads, 
and  filled  the  air  with  the  roar  of  many  voices. 
But  now  and  then  it  looked  down  upon  sights 
that  we  must  not  pasd  by.  On  the  19th  October, 
1637,  for  instance,  an  ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  arrived  in  London,  and  on 
Snuday,  attended  by  a goodly  company,  pro- 
ceeded to  Westminster,  taking  with  him  four 
Barbary  horses,  resplendent  with  embroidered 
saddles  and  golden  trappings,  sent  by  his 
Emperor  as  a present  to  the  King.  Two  Moors 
were  among  the  throng,  the  one  carrying  the 
ambassador’s  scimitar,  and  the  other  his 
slippers  and  trappings ; and  behiud  marched 
eighteen  captives  whom  Master  Robert  Blake 
had  redeemed  from  slavery.  Let  us  stand  aside 
again  whilst  a procession  of  another  kind  passes. 
It  is  the  funeral  of  a murdered  man,  Sir 
Edmondbnry  Godfrey,  and  as  it  stretches 
through  and  finally  clears  the  bar,  we  may 
count  seventy. two  London  clergymen  walking  ! 
two  abreast  before  the  body,  and  a thousand 
others  following.  A great  concourse  looks  on 
silently. 

Hackney  coaches,  ahont  this  time,  began  to 
rumble  through  the  bar,  and  stand  in  the  Strand, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  watermen,  who  ' 
opposed  them  right  and  left,  and  petitioned  the  I 
king  to  prohibit  them  from  plying  and  carrying 
people  east  and  west,  and  to  and  fro;  and  the 
unwary  populace  often  failed  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  unskilled  drivers,  and  lives  were  lost. 

Here  is  a group  of  excited  citizens  round  the 
bar  now,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  is  presenting 
the  City  sword  to  a grave-looking  gentleman  in 
an  olive-coloured  coat  with  gold  buttons  and 
loops,  and  a gold  hand  round  his  hat,  who  is  on 
his  road  to  dine  with  the  chief  citizens.  The 
grave  stranger  thus  honoured  is  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Thirty  years  later,  200,000  people  are  abroad 
enjoying  a fantastical  procession,  formed  of  mock 
cardinals  and  bishops,  which  precedes  a mock 
Pope,  who,  at  Temple  Bar,  is  jerked  out  of  hia 
chair  of  state  iuto  a bonfire.  But  between  these 
two  events  there  occurred  the  Great  Fire,  which 
burned  Fleet-street  as  far  as  the  third  house 
from  St.  Duustan’s  Church  on  the  north  side, 
and  exactly  opposite  the  church  on  the  south 
side.  The  bar  was  one  of  the  posts  of  guards 
placed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  flames  ; and 
the  officers  in  command  of  it  were  Lord  Bellarges, ! 
Mr.  Chicheley,  and  Mr.  Hugh  May,  who  were  ! 
empowered  to  appoint  Bub-commiasioners  to  dis- 
tribute the  biscuit  and  cheese  allowed  by  the 
king  to  thoae  that  assisted  in  this  duty.  On 
the  night  of  Soptember  6,  when  Lord  Oxfoixi 
made  his  rounds,  he  found  Lord  Bellarges,  Mr.  j 
May,  and  the  constables  had  all  quitted  their . 
posts,  leaving  Mr.  Chioheley  in  sole  charge.  ] 
But  the  fire  did  not  attack  the  old  gabled 
barrier. 

We  first  hoar  of  the  intention  to  build  a new 
gate  upon  its  site  in  the  following  entry  in  the 
City  archives,  anthorising  a consultation  with 
Inigo  Jones  : — 


Charles,  Waj  5,  1636 
Item  according  to  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  hia  Mai 
moat  bonble  Privy  Ccuucell  of  the  sxviiih  April  laat,  i 
Recorder,  Mr.  Aldrun.  Ffen,  Sr  Moi 
Abbott,  and  Mr  Aldran.  Garraway,  that  were  lately  bef 
the  Board  touching  the  repairs  of  a house  at  Temple  Bu 
abaU  meete  and  eouferre  with  Inigo  Jones,  eaq.,  Srve 
GenalJ.  ofhis  Matie.  Works,  touebing  a convenient  cate 
bee  built  m that  place.” 


Kent  published  an  engraving  of  the  design 
that  was  furnished  by  Jones  in  compliance  with 
the  instructions  he  received  at  this  conference, 
and  a MS.  in  the  Harleiau  Collection  gives  us 
every  particular  of  it.  The  design  was  not,  how- 
ever, carried  out ; and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  that  the  subject  was 
again  discussed,  About  three  years  after  that 
event  the  Council  of  the  West,  Mr.  Noble  finds, 
intimated  to  the  Conncil  of  the  East  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  rebuild  the  gate  ; and  in  an  Act 
for  repairing  the  highways,  in  the  fonrteentli, 
year  of  the  same  reign,  there  is  a proposal  to ' 
widen,  among  others,  “ the  passage  att  Temple 
Barr.’  But  still  nothing  was  done,  for  the 
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widening  of  Temple  Bar  was  urged  anew  in  a 
paper  upon  City  nuisances,  particularly  irregular 
timber  buildings,  read  to  the  Privy  Council  by 
Sir  John  Popham  in  1604.  Further  on  we  find 
Charles  writing  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  desiring  them 
at  once  to  proceed  to  widen  the  bar  in  con- 
formity  with  the  recommendation  in  the  Act, 
and  promising  them  he  would  aid  and  encourage 
the  work.  Among  the  architects  who  took  an 
interest  in  this  question  was  SirBalthazerGerbier, 

^ knight,  whose  academy  for  teaching  arts  and 
sciences  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote 
; “ A Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Three  Chief 
; Principles  of  Magnificent  Building,  viz.,  Solidity, 

I Conveniency,  and  Ornament,”  in  which  ho  ad- 
I dressed  Parliament,  in  the  preface,  as  follows  : — 

“ To  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliameut, 
—May  it  please  your  honours;  It  being  lately  reported 
that  your  honours  have  deliberated  to  have  the  streets 
made  clean,  to  enlarge  some  of  them,  and  to  build  a 
sumptuous  gate  at  Temple  Barr,  I thought  it  roy  duty  to 
present  this  small  discourse  of  the  three  principals  of 
good  building,  and  with  all  a printed  paper  concerning  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  levelling  the  valley  at  Fleet 
Bridge  with  Fleet-street  and  Cheapside,  and  the  raakeiug 
a sumptuous  gale  at  Temple  Barr,  whereof  a draught  bath 
been  presented  to  his  Bacred  Majesty,  and  is  ready  also  to 
bo  produced  to  your  honours  upon  command,  with  all  the 
devotion  of 

Your  honours’  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 
B.  Gebbiub  Dodtilly,  Knight." 

Their  honours  never  commanded  the  pro- 
I duction  of  this  design,  and  the  Great  Plague 
j and  the  Groat  Fire  postponed  the  consideration 
! of  the  question  till  1668,  when  a meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  City  officers  and  the  king’s 
commissioners  to  confer  about  the  buBiness  of 
the  improvement  of  the  bar.  A year  later,  and 
we  find  the  City  council  in  communication  with 
, Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by-and-by,  the  lord 
I mayor  relating  to  his  fellow  officers  how  he  was 
I sent  for  by  the  king,  and  pressed  to  accept  the 
sum  of  1,005Z.  out  of  the  revenue  arieing  from 
hackney  coaches,  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
demurred,  as  a fitting  assistance  from  his 
Mfijesty  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  gate  and 
widening  of  the  way  through  it.  He  added, 
that  he  accounted  for  the  delay  by  urging  the 
great  expense  incurred  by  the  fire,  and  the  con- 
sequent  rebuilding  of  public  works,  and  the  still 
large  outlays  required;  but  that  the  king 
insisted  they  should  take  down  the  said  bar  and 
buildings,  and  accept  the  said  1,005Z.,  and  made 
hia  royal  pleasure  less  exacting,  by  promising 
that  when  that  sum  wua  expended  he  would 
take  care  they  should  have  another,  either  out 
of  the  tux  upon  hackney  coaches  or  from  some 
other  source.  This  royal  interview  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  bar;  and  within  two  years  from  that 
date,  in  the  tweuty-fourth  year  of  the  king’s 
reign,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  erected  the  present 
Btrnctnre. 

Mr.  Noble  has  looked  through  the  Guildhall 
books,  and  found  several  entries  relating  to  the 
new  building.  Those  of  the  most  interest  prove 
that  Joshua  Marshall  and  Thomas  Knight  were 
the  masons  employed,  and  John  Bushnell  was 
the  sculptor  of  the  four  figures  in  the  niches. 
Joshua  Marshall  was  the  son  of  Edward  Mar- 
shall, master  mason  to  Charles  I. ; he  carved  the 
fine  pedestal  of  King  Charles’s  statue  at  Charing- 
cross,  usually  attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons, 
and  erected  the  Monument.  Walpole  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Bushnell,  the  sculptor. 
He  commenced  to  bnild  himself  ” a large  house 
fronting  Hyde  Park,  in  the  lane  leading  from 
Piccadilly  to  Tyburn;”  and  dying,  of  a dis- 
ordered  brain,  his  sons  lived  in  the  shell  of  this 
house,  with  neither  floors  nor  staircase,  in  an 
eremetical  kind  of  way.  For  the  fonr  statues 
upon  the  bar,  Mr.  Noble  finds  Bushnell  received 
480Z.,  which  sum  was  paid  in  instalments  spread 
over  ten  years.  Counting  700Z.  paid  to  Marshall 
and  Knight,  12Z.  to  Anthony  Tanner,  bricklayer, 
and  other  sums  in  fees  and  compensation,  the 
total  of  all  payments  is  1,397Z.  10a.  Scarcely 
had  the  newness  of  the  fabric  begun  to  tone 
down,  before  a proposal  was  set  on  foot  to 
remove  it  altogether.  The  extra  traffic  caused 
by  the  hackney  coaches  evidently  led  to  its 
enlargement,  and  now  the  enlargement  of  the 
accommodation  upon  the  road  called  for  its 
removal.  John  Gwyn,  in  1766,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  print  a proposal  to  do  away 
with  the  time-honoured  barrier,  though  it 
appears  the  corporation  went  so -far  as  to  make 
provision  for  the  lessees  to  quit  possession  at  six 
months’  notice,  in  1759.  Thirty  years  after  this 
last  date,  Alderman  Pickett,  exasperated  at  the 
constant  block  of  vehicles  at  the  bar,  doubtless, 
presented  a petition,  signed  by  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  district,  praying  the 


Court  of  Common  Council  to  remove  this  and 
other  impediments  to  their  progress.  There  was 
great  excitement  with  much  talking  and  writing 
over  the  matter,  as  one  selected  ” prophecy,”  by 
John  Williams,  will  indicate  : — 

“If  that  gate  is  palled  down  'twixt  the  court  and  the 

Cit7, 

Y ou’ll  blend  in  one  mass  prudent,  worthless,  and  witty. 

if  leflgue  cit  and  lordling,  as  brother  and  brother, 
n^orsak  order’s  chain,  and  they’ll  war  with  each 

Like  the  great  wall  of  China,  it  keeps  out  the  Tartars 

From  making  irruptions  where  industry  barters.” 

But  the  bar  had  too  many  friends  in  the  City,  if 
not  at  court,  to  be  rooted  np  in  any  such  uncere- 
monious manner ; though  Alderman  Pickett’s 
indefatigably  urged  scheme  for  the  removal  of 
impediments  was  acted  upon  ultimately,  as  far 
as  the  demolition  of  Butcher-row  was  con- 
cerned. 

We  have  said  few  are  aware  of  the  use 
now  mode  of  the  chamber  over  tbo  central  gate- 
way. In  old  times,  as  our  readers  will  have 
gleaned  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  it  was  let 
as  a residence,  just  as  Aldgate-gate  was  let  to 
Geoffrey  Chaucer.  But  at  the  present  day  and 
for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  in  the  occupation 
of  Messrs.  Child  & Co.,  bankers,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  on  which  are  ranged  their  army  of 
ledgers.  Mr.  Noble  gives  a veiy  interesting 
chapter  on  the  banking-houses  of  Fleet-street, 
and  in  course  of  his  acquisition  of  information 
for  it,  was  allowed  to  inspect  this  chamber  over 
the  central  traffic  of  the  great  highway.  It  is 
entered  from  the  first  floor  of  their  banking- 
house  “ by  a series  of  steps,  iron  doors, 
and  a passage,  the  approach  certainly  carrying 
in  one’s  mind  the  idea  of  it  being  the 
entrance  to  a prison  cell,”  ho  relates;  or,  ns 
the  ledgers  would  suggest  to  many,  to  a bridge 
of  sighs.  Charles  II.,  Nell  Gwynne,  Samuel 
Pepjs,  and  Prince  Rupert  had  accounts  with 
this  great  firm.  In  the  first-floor  room  of 
the  banking-house,  over  the  chimney-piece, 
he  noted  a painting,  by  Michelangelo  Rooker, 
of  the  City  side  of  the  bar,  with,  as  he  puts 
it  forcibly,  “ the  luckless  skulls  of  luckless 
traitors  spiked  upon  the  summit  of  the  gate;” 
and  in  the  same  apartment  hangs  a portrait,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  the  recent  head  of  the 
firm,  Lady  Sarah  Sophia  Child,  Countessof  Jersey, 
arrayed  as  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
The  member  of  the  firm  who  permitted  him  to 
tell  us  these  and  other  facta,  he  adds,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  great  “ Spectator,”  whose 
writings  have  helped,  as  much  as  Dr.  Johnson’s 
association  with  the  locality,  to  cast  that  halo 
round  the  bar  that  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
destruction. 

Like  the  Memorials  of  London  Life  compiled 
from  the  City  archives  by  Mr.  Riley,  and  noticed 
in  these  pages,  Mr.  Noble’s  “ Memorials  of  Temple 
Bar  ” picture  the  middle  classes,  and,  in  the 
great  crowds,  the  lower  classes,  rather  than,  as 
a rule,  the  upper  ten  thousand,  and  special 
favourites  of  fortune.  Prince  Rupert’s  Buttering 
plume  and  sparklingjawels,  or  Mistress  Gwyune’s 
gay  coach,  may  occasionally  Lave  brightened 
the  surroundings  of  the  bar  and  the  routine  of 
every-day  business;  bub  the  great  stream  of 
passengers  on  foot,  in  coaches,  and  on  horseback, 
that  constantly  flowed  through  the  gateway,  was 
composed  in  the  main  of  the  industrial  classes. 
When  he  has  duly  chronicled  the  pageants  and 
processions  that  have  been,  down  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  Alexandra,  Mr.  Noble  passes  on 
to  the  worthies  that  have  lived  in  Fleet-street, 
the  great  goldsmiths,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
famous  taverns,  the  clergy  and  benefactors  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  extracts  from  the  register, 
with  insight  into  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
Marshalls,  Masons,  Isaac  Walton,  the  families  of 
Cavendish,  Somerset,  Wentworth  and  Talbot, 
and  others;  and  thence  to  the  Temple  and  Ions 
of  Court,  Whitefriara,  the  three  old  theatres, 
the  Fleet  River  and  Prison,  and  Bridewell.  One 
sensational  aspect  of  Fleet  mairiages,  how- 
ever, be  has  missed.  In  Barn’s  “ History  of 
Fleet  Marriages”  it  is  recorded  that  a certain 
woman  “ran  across  Ludgate-hill  in  her  shift,” 
under  the  impression,  it  is  supposed,  that  in 
going  to  her  husband  without  any  property  he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  her  debts. 

Among  the  enriosities  which  the  author  has 
80  industriously  and  appreciatingly  grouped 
together,  is  an  account  of  the  varioas  Fleet- 
street  exhibitions,  from  the  mandrakes,  in  1611, 
to  the  fire-eater  in  1718,  who  sucked  a red-hot 
poker  five  times  a day  ; and  including  Mrs.  Sal- 
mon’s waxwork,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Salmon, 
Temple  Bar,  removed  from  the  Golden  Salmon 
in  St.  Martin’s,  near  Aldersgate,  because  of  the 
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greater  conveniences  “ for  the  qualitiee’  coaches 
to  stand  •anmolested.”  Like  Miss  Linwood’s 
needlework  in  oar  own  time,  Mrs.  Salmon’s 
figures  ontlived  their  popularity,  and  were,  ulti- 
mately, sold  for  501.,  in  1812.  The  signboards, 
tokens,  courts,  are  next  treated,  and  oven  the 
occupants  of  some  of  the  shops  at  the  present 
day  are  named,  and  their  descent  from  former 
celebrities  related.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
incompleteness  is  not  a fault  that  can  be  found 
with  the  memorial  before  us.  On  the  principle 
that  last  need  nob  be  least,  Mr.  Noble  devotes 
his  concludiog  chapter  to  a history  of  the  Fleet- 
street  printing-press.  Wynkin  de  Worde,  “ in 
the  Fiete-strete  in  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,” 
heads  the  long  line  of  illustrious  publishers  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  locality  the  very  core 
of  letters.  Pynson,  who  printed  tbe  Chronicle 
of  Fabyan,  the  alderman  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  first  entry  on  the  City  books  relating  to 
Temple  Bar  as  a structure,  aud  Froissart’s 
Chronicles,  worked  at  his  press  at  the  ” Temple- 
barre  of  London.”  When  we  call  to  mind,  as 
we  look  further  down  the  list  of  printers,  that 
some  of  Shakspeare’s  works,  and  those  of 
Milton,  Quarle,  Walton,  Butler,  Dryden,  Cibber, 
Pope,  Gay,  Eowe,  Swift,  Disraeli,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Byron,  have  been  published  within  a 
small  radius  of  this  gateway  into  the  City,  we 
must  allow  that  Mr.  Noble  would  have  passed 
over  an  enthralling  phase  of  the  attractions  of 
his  subject  if  be  had  not  noticed  the  many  emi- 
nent booksellers  whose  houses  have  been  founded 
in  the  locality ; though,  on  tbe  other  hand,  this 
comprehensiveness  crowds  his  oanvaa  as  much 
as  the  precincts  of  the  bar  have  been  crowded 
on  State  occasions  and  in  troubled  times.  Just, 
however,  as  the  looker-on  can  always  find  enter- 
tainment in  a great  gathering,  so  every  reader 
will  find  something  to  his  taste  in  the  thronged 
little  volume  wo  now  close  with  compliments. 


than  the  other;  yet  oblong  spaces  continually 
present  themselves  as  requiring  bo  be  vaulted. 

Mathematically  this  is  readily  met,  and  that 
with  perfect  accuracy,  by  making  one  or  the 
other  of  the  intersecting  vaults  elliptical  instead 
of  circular  in  its  curvature  ; making,  for  instance, 
the  narrower  arch  a semi-ellipse  with  its  longer 
semi-diameter  vertical.  This,  however,  is  an  un- 
sightly form,  and  was  always  rejected,  though  the 
natural  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  aud  though 


the  outer  portion  oi  the  vault,  the  inner  portion 

which  rests  on  the  pillars  being  uncut  by  them, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a concave  conoid, 
something  like  the  flower  of  the  convolvulus. 

This  form  of  vault  is  well  seen  in  two 
instances  in  the  cathedral  at  Worcester.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  the  cliapter-honse,  a 
circular  building,  between  50  fD.  and  60  ft.  in 
diameter,  whose  circumference  is  divided  into 
ten  parts,  from  which  small  ribs  run  across  to 
The  intersecting  cells  of 


it  would  cive  intersecting  curves  which  would  be  , the  central  pillar.  „ 

complete  and  in  vertical  planes.  ' groining  are  at  present  pnintf,  ^ 

The  Roman  builders  solved  the  problem,  at  result  of  a_  subsequent  alteration,  and  simply 
the  sacrifice  of  mathematical  accuracy,  by  what  intersect  with  the  surrounding  vault.  In  this 
is  called  stilting  tbe  narrower  arch ; that  is.  case  the  central  conoid  is  broken  into  a polj. 
raisin-  its  springing  till  its  crown  becomes  level  gonal  form  to  give  piquancy  to  its  otherwise  too 
with  That  onhe  wider  arch.  This  is  a practical  unbroken  surface.  This  may  be  considered  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  hub  is  nob  a very  father  of  our  beautiful  polygonal  chapterffiouses, 
pleasing  one,  inasmuch  as  the  line  ofinterBeo-  of  which  I shall  have  more  to  say^as  JPJoceed. 
tion  is  most  uucoubbly  twisted,  and,  in  point  of  j 


The  other  instance  I have  alluded  to  at  Wor- 


fact  beSM  arraMiderabTe’TLigit’  above  the  | oeater  is  in  the  orjpt.  In  this,  the  ease  in  qnes- 

' . ° ^ . ..  I*!.-...  r.rt/'l'ira  Tinf.  in  n.  fiial 


“'’To°go®bL'ir,°h™wOTer,  to  oar  previous  ease  of  bination  with  an  apsUol  aisle  on  the  one  side, 
the  apsidal  termination  of  a vaulted  space,  it , aud  a vaulted  span,  vv.th  “ “f 

■ifforde  a very  fair  solution  of  the  diffloulty  by  lars,  on  the  other;  the  last  pillar,  forming  the 
which  wo  mm  before  encountered  ; for  it  is  central  point  of  the  seniioircular  apse,  is  omo  ly 


' tiou  occurs  not  iu  a distinct  form,  but  in  com- 


PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Lecture  II. 

In  my  last  lecture*  I explained  the  general 


which  we  were  before  encountered 
clear  that  the  arches  on  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
may  be  lifted  up  till  their  crowns  become  level 
with  that  of  the  main  vault;  and,  as  the  inter- 
secting angles  of  a polygonal  groined  vault  coiu- 
cide  with  its  transverse  riba,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  raise  from  every  angle  a transverse 
rib  similar,  or  very  nearly  similar,  to  those  of  the 
main  vault,  and  to  make  the  smaller  vaults  of 
the  octagon  to  intersect  upon  them.  There  will 
be  a little  geometrical  inaccuracy  in  the  forms  of 
these  cells  of  vaulting ; but,  as  the  angle  ribs 
would  assume  correct  lines,  these  inaccuracies 
would  not  seriously  offend  tbe  eyo. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  ; bub  before  describing  it,  I will  say 
a few  words  on  the  treatment  of  other  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  irregnlaritios  in  form  of  spaces 
which  have  to  be  vaulted. 

Let  ns,  ns  an  example,  suppose  an  aisle  or  cor- 
ridor  passing  round  such  a polygonal  figure  as 
we  have  heou  considering.  It  is  manifest  that 
its  compartments  will  have  a form  enclosed  by 
unequal  sides,  or,  to  say  the  least,  one  side  will 


or  lUbersHObiug  vaun.iuy,  , t •*- 

and  just  carried  on  the  subject  through  its  differ  greatly  in  width  from  that  opposite  to  it. 
simplest  case, -the  covering  of  a square  space.  The  stilting  system  before  mentioned  is  he 
or  any  repetition  of  square  spaces,  by  the  inter- ! most  obvious  method  of  getting  over  ^ 
section  of  semi-cylindrical  vaults;  and  I just 


showed  bow,  by  emphasising  the  outlines  of  the 
squares  so  covered  by  means  of  transverse  ribs 
or  angles,  and  by  placing  impost  mouldings, 
pilasters,  columns,  or  colonnettes  in  the  susbaia- 
ing  piers,  such  a mode  of  covering  a space  might 
be  readily  made  at  once  susceptible  and  sug- 
gestive of  architectural  treatment. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principles  to  the  vaulting  of 
spaces  of  other  forms  than  the  mere  square. 

Tbe  next  form,  perhaps,  in  point  of  simplicity 
is  an  equal-sided  polygon, — say,  for  example,  an 
octagon.  We  must  here  suppose  eight  cylin- 
drical vaults  crossing  one  another  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  octagon ; and  it  is  clear 
that  their  intersecting  lines  will  be  the  diagonals 
or  linos  joining  the  opposite  angles  of  the  octagon, 
which  will  coincide  in  position  with  the  trans- 
verse ribs.  The  only  objection  to  this  form  of 
vaulting  is  the  low  proportion  of  the  arches  pro 


oulby.  It  may  be,  that  three  of  the  arches  sur- 
rounding  such  a compartment  may  be  about 
equal,  aud  no  great  difficulty  would  occur  as  to 
their  intersection ; but  the  fourth,  being  far 
narrower,  would  have  to  be  stilted  to  raise  its 
crown  to  the  level  of  the  others,  and  its  lines  of 
intersection  will  consequently  be  more  or  loss 
disturbed. 

The  difficulty  is,  in  early  specimens,  increased 
through  the  apse  being  usually  round  instead  of 
polygonal ; though  this  does  nob  very  materially 
alter  the  case.  We  have  in  London  two  excel- 
that  iu  the 


parallel  in  position,  and  forms  very  simUar 
groining  to  that  of  the  chapter-house. 

The  same  problem,  when  applied  to  a polygon 
instead  of  a circle,  is  open  to  two  different  modes 
of  solution.  In  the  one,  the  main  vault  is 
always  supposed  to  run  from  each  side  towards 
the  central  pillar  ; in  the  other,  from  each  angle 
towards  the  pillar.  I shall,  however,  have  to  go 
more  minutely  into  this  when  I come  to  pointod- 
arch  vaulting,  to  which  tbe  last-named  system 
more  especially  applies. 

Having  now  briefly  touched  upon  the  most 
prominent  forms  of  round-arched  vaulting  in  its 
more  normal  form,  as  resulting  from  the  barrel 
vault  and  its  intersections,  I will  digress  for  a 
short  time  to  consider  some  of  the  conditions 
which  relate  to  what  I in  my  last  lecture  stated 
to  be  the  other  most  simple  kind  of  vault, — the 
dome.  I do  so,  however,  nob  with  any  idea  of 
treating  at  large  on  a form  which  should  bo  made 
the  subject  of  a separate  lecture,  but  merely  to 
facilitate  the  explanation  of  certain  indueeb 
influences  which  it  exercised  upon  ordinary 
vaulting. 

A dome  in  its  most  typical  form  stands  upon 
a circular  wall ; this,  however,  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  condition.  It  may  in  reality  cover  a 
square  or  polygonal  space  just  as  well ; for,  sup- 
pose a square  or  a polygon  inscribed  within  the 
base  of  a hemisphere,  it  is  clear,  from  the  pro- 
perties of  a sphere,  that  vertical  planes  erected 
on  the  sides  of  such  square  or  polygon  will  cut 
the  hemisphere  in  semicircles  of  the  diameter  of 
those  sides.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  walla 
of  a square  or  polygonal  building  would  intersect 
with  a dome  in  tbe  form  of  semioircnlar  arches 
standing  on  each  of  its  sides;  and,  consequently, 
that  such  a square  or  polygon  will  carry  a 
hemispherical  dome,  or  rather  the  remainder  of 
it  left  after  cutting  the  b.ase  into  a square  or 


lent  examples  of  this  apsidal  aisle  : : 
chapel  of  tbe  Tower  of  London  aud  that  in 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  in  Smilhfiold.  The  polygon.  ^ tttUI  li’mH  fhfl 

former  of  an  early  and  the  latter  of  a later  type.  | For  our  immediate  ^ 

In  both,  tie  nnrron-  arohea  are  greatly  stilted  ; cose  to  that  m whioh  the  maonbed  hgare 
and  at  first  Bight  the  two  may  appear  to  be  ; square.  ^ fonr 

similarlv  treated  • but  on  closer  examination  j Now,  a dome  cub  lu  this  manne  y 

there  wHl  be  found  to  be  ranch  difference  between  ' planes  is  nob  a very  sightly  form,  and 
ttem  In  the  Tower  Chapel  the  transTerse  riba  [ embellishment ; but  if  a horizontal  oiiclo  be 

are  made  to  increase  prodigiously  in  width  , drawn  withm  ib  by  moans  of  a cornice  resting  on 

uuutju  Lut-oo  lUDoioouuicruo,  lYuicu,  ixava. ...  , , , , a oa  t-n  1-0(1 11  nf»  fVift  wiTit  tfac  CTOwns  of  tus  sopporting  arches,  lb  assumes 

than  twice  and  a half  the  width  of  the  Ride  towards  the  outer  wa  , _ -nmnai-tmants  a ’ at  once  an  agreeable  form,  aud  one  which  has 

arches,  only  rise  to  the  same  height,  or  about  1 of  paraUeUam  ^he  groined  compait^^  beea  lar-elv  used  both  in  Byzautiiio  and  in 
one-fifth  of  their  span, — a defect  which  will  be  j ^ery  unsightly  oxpe  len  , an  „ , ho  hneka  ' modern  ^architeoburo  My  present  purpose, 

remediad  by  a dowdopment  I shall  Presently  Uho  i^lnmna  are  aqaare.  which  makes  the  boohs  modern^  another  modo  of  giving 

have  to  describe.  Just  as  the  half-dome  (as , of  the  arches  they  suppor  “ J Bar- I sighlliness  to^the  squared  dome.  The  lines 

seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London)  ^ width  they  o nnifo-m  width  aud  dfawn  on  its  surface  may  lie  in  vertical  as  easily 

forms  a natural  covering  for  an  aj-sidal  tormina- 1 tholomew  s the  ribs  a e _ • I as  in  horizontal  planes,  aud  by  making  Kuoh  lines 

lion  of  a barrel  vault,  so  a portion  of  a polygon,  the  capitals,  instead  f ! “ss  thronS anfil 

thus  vaulted,  would  oppear  to  be  the  eo.relative  , sides  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 

apsidal  termination  of  a qramed  vault.  A ditfi-  | as  to  share  with  t P inoreased  ' s-eting  one  another  at  its  apeic,  we  obtain  a form 

oalty,  however,  at  once  presents  itself  in  the  their  outer  side.  The  d.ifienlty  s reaUy  inereMed  s eting  o^  ^ square  groined  vault;  the 

small  height  of  the  vault  last  described,  whioh  m tbe  later  work,  but  ia_  m y «reat  difterences  being  that  the  intersecting 

is  not  one^half  of  the  height  of  the  semieiroolar  workmanship  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of . « “inrf  vault  assume  elliptical 

vault  which  it  would  havltomeet.  How,  then,  the  aisle  round  a semio.ronlar  ape,  in  the  oaseof  ■J'Pgoaals^ol  _a_groine  in 

is  this  to  be  got  over  ? How  are  the  vaults  pro-  1 vaulting  a circular  building  with  aocntral  pillar 
ceeding  from  the  narrow  arohea  of  the  sides  of  In  each,  the  mam  surrounding  vault  if  nnont 
• - - ' • by  others,  would  assume  the  form  ot  a portion 

of  an  annulus  or  ring.  In  the  aisle  such  a ring 
would  be  wide  in  the  opening  it  surrounds,  but 
in  the  circular  building  its  opening  would  be 
reduced  to  the  diameter  of  the  central  column 


the  octagon  to  he  brought  to  range  iu  height 
with  the  wide  vault  which  spans  the  whole 
space  ? 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  will  be  better 
considered  by  means  of  a simple  and  more 
familiar  case.  The  iutorseoting  vault  in  its 
most  normal  form  is  plain  enough  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a square  compartment,  but  becomes 
difficult  when  applied  to  a space  longer  one  way 


‘ See  pp.  160, 191,  a!j<e. 


or  its  capital. 

This  annulus,  or  curved  vault,  would  become 
divided  iu  plan  into  triangular  portions  by  tho 
transverse  ribs  which  would  meet  on  the  central 
pillar  aud  the  cross  vaults,  proceeding  from  the 
surrounding  arches,  would  intersect  with  only 


carves,  whereas  these  are  semicircles ; that  m 
the  one  they  represent  an  actual  angle,  while  m 
the  other  they  are  arbitrarily  drawn  on  an  un- 
broken surface';  and  that  the  ridges  or  crowns  of 
the  vault  in  one  case  are  horizontal,  wffile  m tbe 
other  they  are  raised  aud  circular.  This  mode 
of  vaulting,  though  frequent  in  some  parts  of 

France,  is  seldom  found  in  this  country.  ^ 

There  is,  however,  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
vaulting  beneath  the  tower  of  Goring  Church, 
Oxfordshire. 

Though  this  is  nob  really  groimng,  bub  a dis- 
guised dome,  there  is  a ready  process  by  which 
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it  maybe,  and  continnally  was,  converted  into 
gennine  groining. 

I have  defined  the  barrel  vault  as  the  pro- 
longation of  an  arch  in  a direct  line  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane.  But  an  arch  may  be  prolonged 
in  other  than  a straight  line.  Let  us  in  the 
previous  figure  suppose  the  arches  which  rise 
from  the  sides  of  the  square  to  be  prolonged,  not 
horizontally,  but  in  a curve  rising  as  it  proceeds, 
and  so  regulated  that  the  semicircle  as  it  moves 
forward  retains  its  vertical  position,  and  is  guided 
in  its  motion  by  the  diagonal  lines  drawn  in  the 
dome.  This  process  at  once  generates  a new 
form  of  vault.  For  each  of  the  triangular  gores 
of  the  dome  we  now  substitute  a vault,  of  which 
every  vertical  section  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
square  is  a portion  of  a circle  of  the  same 
diameter  with  those  raised  on  the  sides,  while 
the  angles  of  the  intersection  of  these  newly 
generated  vaults  are  themselves  semicircles.  It 
is  a perfectly  accurate  geometrical  figure,  none 
of  whose  salient  lines  are  other  than  portions  of 
circles,  though  the  ridge  or  crown  lines  now 
become  elliptical.  It  is  a most  useful  develop- 
ment, as  being  much  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
groined  vanlt.  Oddly  enough,  it  has — so  far  as 
I am  aware — no  suitable  name.  It  is  usual  to 
speak  of  such  vaults  as  being  “ domed  up,”  but 
this  is  a very  rough  description.  When  adapted 
to  the  pointed  arch,  it  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
Petit  the  Angevine  vault.  I know  no  better 
way  of  describing  it  than  as  round-arched 
vaulting  with  n raised  ridge. 

Now,  though  less  obvious  at  first  sight,  the  very 
same  processes  are  applicable  either  to  an  oblong, 
to  a tapering  four-sided  figure,  such  as  the  bay 
of  the  aisle  of  an  apse,  or  even  to  one  of  the 
triangular  compartments  of  the  apso  itself,  or  of 
a circle. 

For,  in_  either  case,  we  have  only  to  cut  out 
the  required  slice  from  a hemispherical  dome, 
to  draw  the  diagonal  lines  from  the  angles  of 
such  form  to  the  apex,  and  then  to  substitute 
for  the  gores  of  the  dome  the  vault  generated  by 
the  motion  of  the  semicircle  produced  by  the 
plane  of  the  sides  of  the  figure  parallel  to 
itself,  and  rising  under  the  guidance  of  the 
diagonal  lines.  This  process  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  is  capable  of  solving  all  the  problems  of 
irregular  figures  which  I have  enumerated  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  my  lecture,  without  the  aid 
of  stilting,  and  without  giving  intersecting 
curves  which  deviate  from  the  vertical  plane, 
while  it  avoids  the  use  of  the  ellipse  for  any 
prominent  line. 

The  last  case  I have  named— that  of  the  tri- 
angular gore  of  an  apse,  or  circle — also  solves 
the  difficult  case  I mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  lecture  as  arising  in  the  groining  of  a 
polygon,  owing  to  the  excessive  lowness  of  the 
arch  formed  by  the  intersecting  anglus.  These 
are  now  raised  to  the  full  height  of  a semi- 
circle, while  if  half  of  such  a polygonal  vault  be 
used  for  an  apse,  it  agrees  in  height  with  the 
main  vanlt  without  the  use  of  stilting. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that,  as  stilt- 
ing is  sometimes  most  useful  in  making  room 
for  windows,  it  was  not  superseded  by  this  in- 
vention  ; the  two  systems  continuing  to  be  used 
at  pleasure,  and  sometimes  a union  of  the  two, 
which,  however,  is  so  arbitrary  as  to  defy  defi’ 
nition.  The  form  last  described  for  a vaulting 
circle  is  often  used  as  a variety  of  the  dome  by 
raising  numerous  small  arches  round  its  cir- 
cnmference,  and  giving  a sort  of  fluted  or  shell- 
like  surface  to  the  dome. 

I_  think  I have  now  described  the  principal 
varieties  of  ronnd-arched  vaulting  with  two  ex- 
ceptioDB.  The  one  is  that  in  which  the  side 
vaults  of  oblong  compartments  cut  the  higher 
and  main  vault  at  a level  lower  than  its  crown. 
This  is  vulgarly  known  as  “Welsh”  groining, 
and  though  not  quite  pleasing  in  eflect,  it  is  a 
very  legitimate  mode  of  covering  an  oblong 
compartment.  It  is  customary  to  obviate  the 
unpleasing  coal-scuttle  shape  of  the  true  line 
of  intersection  (sneh  as  may  be  seen  in  St. 
Martin’s  Church)  by  making  them  take  the  lines 
given  by  vertical  planes,  and  throwing  the 
geometrical  curve  into  the  surfaces  of  the  cells 
where  it  does  not  strike  the  eye,  or  perhaps 
generating  them  by  the  motion  forward  of  the 
side  arch.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  Mr.  Smirke  has,  I think,  done  the 
same  in  our  Great  Exhibition  Room  above.  In 
a ceiling  to  be  decorated  with  painting,  this  form 
of  vaulting  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  central  range  unbroken  by  diagonal 
lines. 

The  other  form  I have  omitted  is  the  square 
or  polygonal  dome,  or  that  generated  by  the 


intersection  of  vanlts  running  parallel  to  the 
aides  of  the  base,  instead  of,  as  in  the  groined 
vault,  running  at  right  angles  to  them. 

The  square  dome  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  correla- 
tion or  complement  to  the  square  groined  vanlt. 
Like  it,  it  is  generated  by  the  intersection  of 
two  barrel  vanlts  of  the  diameter  of  the  sides  of 
the^  square;  but  the  parts  of  such  vaults 
which  are  retained  in  the  one  are  precisely 
those  which  are  omitted  in  the  other.  The 
angular  lines  are  the  same,  though  in  the 
one  case  the  angles  project,  and  in  the  other 
they  recede;  and  while  the  groined  vault  re- 
duced in  its  bearing  to  four  points  in  the 
corners,  the  square  dome  demands  for  its  sup- 
port the  whole  line  of  the  walls,  which,  however, 
it  reduces  in  height  to  the  level  of  the  springing 
line;  while  the  other  allows  them  to  rise  in 
their  centres  to  the  full  height  of  the  vault.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  the  vaulting  beneath  the  tower 
of  Grantham  Church,  ‘‘  Welsh  ” groins  are 
nnited  with  the  polygonal  dome,  a form  quite 
applicable  to  the  vaulting  of  an  apse.  I 

There  is  another  peculiar  feature  in  the  square  j 
or  other  straight-aided  dome,  viz.,  that  it  may  bo  * 
cut  by  vertical  planes,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
spherical  dome.  Thus  if  we  inscribe  within  the 
base  of  a square  or  triangular  dome  another  ' 
square  or  triangle  where  corners  bisect  the  aides 
of  the  original  base,  and  erect  upon  the  sides  of 
this  nowly-formed  figure  vertical  planes,  these 
will  intersect  the  dome  in  arched  forms,  and  the 
parts  left  will  give  a new  form  of  vaulting, 
rising  from  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  termina- 
ting in  an  unaltered  position  of  the  original 
dome.  This  form  was  not  infrequently  used, 
especially  in  vaulting  triangular  spaces. 

I^  have  now  gone  through  all  the  normal 
varieties  (of  which  I can  think)  of  the  round- 
arched  vault,  and  it  is  time  that  I should  allude 
to  a great  step  which,  after  perhaps  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  introduced 
into  their  construction.  I allude  to  the  addition 
of  a moulded  rib  beneath  their  intersecting 
angles.  It  is  clear  that  these  angular  lines  are, 
both  in  reality  and  in  effect,  the  weak  points  of 
plain  groining.  I have  mentioned  that  the 
Romans  fortified  them  in  construction  by  using 
in  them  stronger  material  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
vault ; and  the  early  Norman  builders  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  take  off  from  the  dulness  of 
the  intersection,  where  it  approaches  its  apex,  by 
artificially  sharpening  the  edge  in  plastering  it ; 
for,  without  this,  it  becomes  (in  a vanlt  where  the 
courses  of  stone  or  brick  are  concealed)  almost 
invisible. 

The  great  step  in  advance  which  I have  now 
to  mention  provided  both  the  construction  and 
the  artistic  strength  which  the  line  required. 

It  is  also  clear  that  any  irregularity  of  form 
may  render  these  lines  shapeless  and  unpleasing, 
and  it  is  an  obvious  gain  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  to  adopt  a system  which  will  at  once 
render  them  pronounced  and  regular.  While, 
then,  the  introduction  of  the  angular  rib  was  in 
many  cases  a departure  from  geometrical  accu- 
racy, it  was  a vast  gain  both  in  strength  and 
beauty. 

In  that  form  of  vaulting,  which  I have  defined 
as  that  with  the  raised  ridges,  no  geometrical 
inaccnracy  would  arise,  the  angles  of  intersec- 
tion being  semicircular,  and  in  vertical  planes ; 
but  in  the  more  ordinary  form  of  vaulting,  where 
these  lines  are  elliptical,  that  curve  being  un- 
pleasing, two  courses  offered  for  choice  : the  use 
of  segments  of  circles  for  the  diagonal  ribs,  or 
the  bringing  down  the  springing  to  a lower  level 
than  that  of  the  vault.  In  either  case  the  trne 
geometrical  figure  has  to  be  departed  from,  and 
the  error  has  to  be  thrown  into  the  vaulting- 
surfaces,  a course  which  subsequently  became  so 
thoroughly  adopted  as  a principle,  that  it  may  be 
received  as  an  axiom  that  in  ribbed  vaulting, 
where  the  ridges  are  not  raised,  the  ribs  are 
made  of  such  forms  as  will  satisfy  the  eye,  and 
the  vaulting  surfaces  made  to  fib  themselves  to 
them  as  best  they  may,  apart  from  geometrical 
accuracy, — a principle  which,  though  it  may  at 
first  sight  offend  the  mathematical  mind,  has 
proved  in  practice  so  wonderfully  usefal,  and  to 
offer  80  many  facilities,  as  to  be  a sort  of  Magna 
Charta  to  the  art  of  vaulting. 

This  step  once  taken,  round-arched  vaulting 
seems  to  have  completed  its  work.  Square  and 
oblong  spaces  were  vaulted  either  with  mathema- 
tical accuracy  on  the  raised-ridge  principle,  or 
with  deliberate  departure  from  such  accuracy 
on  the  level-ridge  principle.  Irregular  spaces 
were  covered  over  by  expedients  which  satisfied 
the  eye,  and  met  practical  conditions  tolerably 
well,  and  many  beaubfnl  works  were  the  resnlts. 


The  diagonal  ribs,  too,  became  a new  source  of 
decoration,  nob  only  by  means  of  their  own 
mouldings  or  enrichments,  and  through  the  bosses 
uow  sometimes  placed  at  their  point  of  inter- 
section, but  also  because  they  were  suggestive  of 
additional  colonnettes,  and  thus  added  more  rich- 
ness and  intricacy  to  the  piers  ; and  sometimes 
they  were  carried  upon  sculptured  corbels,  as  in 
the  cathedral  at  Oxford.  Among  the  richest 
specimens  of  this  vaulting  may  be  mentioned  the 
gateway  and  the  chapter-house  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
I dral,  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at 
Oxford,  &o.* 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  new  insti- 
tution is  somewhat  of  a miniature  reflex  of  the 
old  it  would  revive,  even  to  the  little  staircase 
that  brings  you  into  the  midst  of  the  picture 
display,  — and  has  nearly  as  mneh  of  what 
may  be  designated  “good”  to  recommend  it,  as 
formerly,  with  no  room  for  those  of  con- 
verse quality.  If  the  pheenix  make  no  great 
promise  of  a very  bold  flight  at  present  as  it 
rises  from  its  ashes,  at  all  events  a fair  pro* 
speeb  of  a renewed  life  greets  its  revival ; and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick,  with  those  who  have  so  loyally 
assisted  him  in  his  labour  of  love  for  art,  and 
desire  to  help  artists,  may  bo  congratulated  on 
its  pleasant  first  view  ; success  being  measured 
by  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment. 

The  questions,  however,  still  obtain,  as  to 
whether  opportunity  for  exhibiting  is  a want 
to  exceed  that  of  what  is  really  worth  exhibi- 
tion ; and  if  the  nnmerons  calls  on  painters 
have  not  the  effect  too  often  of  breaking  the 
sovereign  into  small  coin  for  easy  currency. 

No  doubt,  next  year  will  show  a better  recogni- 
tion of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which 
ambitious  performances  are  invited  to  contest 
public  opinion  in  this  gallery.  On  this  occasion 
the  most  noticeable  pictures  are  contributed  by 
those  whose  best  efforts  will  be  applied  in  other 
interests  than  that  of  this  new  society,  deserving 
so  much  general  confidence  for  its  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  constitutional  government. 

The  Royal  Academy  acknowledges  the  de- 
sirability of  some  such  aid  to  ease  them  of  an  ever- 
increasing  plethora  of  paintings  ; and  it  is  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  so  available  a remedy 
for  probable  disappointment  as  Mr.  Galliok’a 
energetic  attempt  at  a re-establishment  offers, 
may  be  wisely  and  properly  accepted  by  many 
who,  year  after  year,  depend  upon  tbe  one 
chance  of  one  exhibition. 

Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  admirable  power  of  de- 
picting “Mist  and  Sunshine,”  Highland  hills, 
and  brawling  water,  has  enabled  him  to  paint  a 
great  picture  on  a small  canvas  (172), — one  that 
leads  in  this,  the  landscape  department  ; as  Mr. 
H.  Wallis’s  charming  poem, — that  sings  the 
placid  delights  of  spring  and  early  life, — must  be 
allowed  to  taker  similar  precedence  in  another. 
“Blue  Bells”  (92)  that  splash  the  hill-side  in 
their  course  to  submerge  the  green  meadows, 
were  never  seen  to  prettier  effect,  though  they 
serve  bat  to  enhance  the  loveliness  of  Nature’s 
most  exquisite  form  of  beauty,  than  in  this  re- 
presentation, with  graceful  female  figures  to  give 
vital  interest  to  the  scene  that  both  bells  and 
belles  adorn.  That  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  coun- 
tenances the  undertaking,  “A  Sheik’s  Son,” 
will  be  some  evidence  (11),  though  a livelier 
token  of  how  long  and  regularly  his  best  of 
earlier  successes  were  associated  with  the  old 
Institution,  might  have  been  expected  from  him 
than  this  rather  uninteresting  study,  supple- 
mented with  a cleverly-sketohed  liitle  bit  of 
Eastern  fact,  “ The  Potteries,  Old  Cairo”  (55). 
Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  oontribntes  two  character- 
istic small  specimens,  of  which  “ Over  the 
Wooden  Bridge  and  through  the  Wood”  (5)  is  the 
better;  Mr.T,  Faed,  R.  A.,  “ A Fisher  Girl”  (10), 
painted  with,  even,  more  than  his  usual  deftness  ; 
Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.R.A.,  a elear-com- 
plexioned,  soft-eyed  German  peasant-girl,  whoso 
appeal  in  the  catalogue,  in  her  own  language,  ia 
“ Forget  me  Not  ” (26)  (as  if  it  were  possible  !)  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.,  two  small  studies, 

“ The  Daughter  of  Israel”  (27),  and  a slighter 
Sketch  of  a Head  ” (36),  that  help  to  bring 
back  to  recollection  the  little  pearls  of  pictures 
by  the  same  hand,  bathers,  water  or  wood 
nymphs,  and  the  like,  that  in  former  days  were 
sure  to  l3e  found  on  the  walls  of  the  old  gallery. 

Old  reminiscences,  again,  are  awakened  by 
“A  Welsh  Peasant  Girl”  (52),  by  Mr.  P.  F. 
Poole,  R.A.,  although  a green,  unnatural  hue 


* To  be  continued. 
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that  now  snffuBes  all  Mr.  Poole’s  productions, 
leaves  the  exquisite  colour  and  power  of  imi- 
tating daylight,  or  any  light  and  shadow  effect, 
only  a recollection.  Messrs.  Linnell,  father  and 
BODS,  are  ably,  and  therefore  very  conspicuously, 
represented.  “ A Study  in  the  Fields,”  a path- 
way skirting  acres  of  ripening  corn  (4  6),  by  Mr.  W. 
Linnell,  is  especially  brilliant  and  forcible:  near 
this  is  some  capital  shadow  painting,  with  beech 
trees  to  give  cause  for  the  effect,  by  Mr.  W.  Holy- 
oake  (50)  j and  more  depth  and  darkness,  with 
some  grandeur  too,  in  Mr.  A.  MacCallum’s  view 
of  “The  Cedar  Grove,  Chiswick"  (128).  One 
of  the  beat  landscapes  here,  emanates  from  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Williams  (138),  "Through  the  Woods 
and  over  Mountain.”  With  some  analogy  to 
Mr.  Linnell’a  reading  of  nature,  there  is  so  much 
strength  of  apprehenaiveness  as  well  as  of  power 
of  hand  to  realise  it,  that  excellence  becomes 
almost  individuality  in  this  capital  performance. 

To  return  to  the  figure  subjects  for  a change, 
Mr.  W.  Gale  has  nicely  contrasted  hale  old  age 
with  happy  unconscious  childhood.  “ The  Bee- 
Master  ” is  manufacturing  a hive  ; and  the  little 
child  who  amuses  him  during  his  task  by  merry 
prattling,  will  have  his  turn  at  hive-making 
presently,  no  doubt  (35).  Careful  finish  has 
been  the  ultimatum,  as  well  as  the  first  intention 
of  this  simple  composition, — a very  agreeable 
and  satisfactory  one.  In  sympathising  with  the 
parting  of  lovers,  Mr.  Gale  is  far  less  successful, 
unless  he  meant  to  make  a joke  of  it  (205). 
Anne  Page  and  Master  Slender  will  ever  remain 
of  the  world’s  stage’s  characters,  and  it  is  as 
difficult  now  to  make  a new  reading  of  A,  B,  C, 
as  of  Shakspeare  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Bel- 
low) j BO  Mr.  R.  Farren  (37)  has  gone  ahead 
with  his  costume  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is 
nicely  and  prettily  done,  or  it  wonld  not  be  worth 
mentioning.  Mr.  Weekes  is  still  a stanch  ad- 
mirer of  "Border-riders.”  And  why  should  he 
not  be  ? unless  bigger  thieves  who  life,  in  the 
time  it  takes  to  life  a dropped  paper  from  the 
floor,  and  to  the  tune  of  thousands — not  Scotch, 
— are  worthier  of  renown.  No  ; the  glory  of  rob- 
bers died  with  the  dye  of  their  clothes,  though 
they  of  the  past  were  easily  satisfied  fools,  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  worse — and  their  bet- 
ters— of  the  present.  “ Hiding  from  Pursuit  ” 
(53)  shows  us  one  of  Mr.  Weekes’s  best  thieves  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  11.  Dickseo,  one  of  another  sort,  if 
she  u’crc  “Irresistible”  (54),  which  she  is  not. 
Indeed  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as  " Ophelia,” 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Dicksee  (200),  who, — we  mean 
Ophelia,  not  Dicksee, — is  not  half  mad  enough  to 
satisfy  any  jury  that  she  did  mischief  without 
knowing  what  she  did  or  did  not — such  mischief 
as  those  of  her  sex  who  cogitate  as  they  sit 
In  the  Firelight”  of  conscientious  reflection, 
by  Mr.  W.  Maw  Egley  (61),  will  guess  at  and  of 
the  intensity  of  its  cruel  wrong,  There  was 
little  hope  lefc  for  Mr.  C.  Lucy  to  throw  a fresh 
light  on  any  incident  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’ 
history  after  the  exhaustive  analysis  of  Mr. ! 
Fronde.  Her  forced  abdication  at  Lochleven 
Castle,  A.D.  1567  (87),  has  so  often  been 
painted  before,  that  the  last  depictor  must  of 
necessity  be  the  hindmost : and  yet  there  is 
much  executive  skill  here  brought  to  bear 
on  this  tattered  and  threadbare  subject.  Na- 
tural fact,  as  opposed  to  theory  and  belief,  is 
worthier  consideration  if  the  wish  is  to  reach 
general  conviction.  So  thinks  Mr.  J.  Archer, 
E.S.A.  Truth,  as  it  stands,  is  better  worth  the 
sitting  than  any  model  who  could  be  used  to 
revive  dead  dates.  Sunburnt,  active  children 
give  more  promise  to  him  for  typifying  life  than 
any  reading  of  one  man’s  opinions,  or  any 
cogitation  of  his  own  imagining  could  help  in 
its  real  presentation.  Such  sturdy  facta  of  folks 
as  he  portrays  owe  all  the  interest  they  excite  to 
a ready  identification.  Admirable  naturalness 
and  artistic  tact  will  secure  for  his  commonplace 
young  labourers  who  are  " Bringing  Home  the 
Heather,”  ormeaning  to  take  it  home  presently, — 
for  they  are  resting  quiescently  to  be  “ took  off,” — 
wider  sympathy  than  any  stretched  subject  from 
the  tomb  of  history.  Mr.  J.  C.  Thom’s  " French 
Shepherds  going  to  Midnight  Christmas  Mass” 
(113)  ask  for  a cognate  acknowledgment  for 
earnest,  modest  representation  of  fact,  as  they 
plod  on  their  way  in  the  cold  winter’s  moon- 
light. 

" Venus’s  Looking-glass  ” (116)  is  somewhat 
like  a fantastio  creation  of  Mr.  Woolraer’s  and 
is  all  the  better  on  that  account,  thongh  painted 
by  Mr.  H.  Tidey.  “ Rosy  Slumber  ” (124)  might 
be  taken  for  the  first  chapter  of  obligation 
entailed  by  the  "Heirloom”  (123),  thongh  this 
is  painted  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morriss,  and  the  sleeping, 
etill  more  embryo  hero  is  one  of  Mr.  Hayllar’s 


pretty  creations,  who  may  wake,  perhaps  to  the 
contemplation  of  a notched  sword  presently — 
the  tale  of  what  he  owes  to  primogeniture. 

" Haddon  Hall  iu  the  Olden  Times  ” (127),  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Barker,  introducesmore  such  promising 
young  sprigs  from  a time-honoured  stem,  gaily 
caparisoned  with  their  pretty  white  pouies, 
groomed  to  a polish  that  befits  them  to  their 
riders. 

Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  shows  his  proficiency 
as  a master  in  the  good  drawing  of  his  figures 
in  the  allegory  of  " Angela  contemplating 
Men”  (134),  achieving  thoughtful  expression 
which  produces  thought,  and  demands  ac- 
knowledgment ; and  though  honest  opinion 
cannot,  in  our  case,  accord  with  any  great  ad- 
miration for  Professor  0.  Verlat’s  " Virgin, 
Child,  and  St.  John”  (31),  with  those  who 
identify  the  difficnlty  of  satisfying  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  such  embodiments, — an  idea  of  the 
many  would  be  impossible  to  be  realised  by  one, 
— this  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  Mr.  A. 
Legros  sends  a study,  broadly  and  simply 
treated,  of  " Le  Joueur  du  Violoncello”  (30), 
which  appertains  more  to  ancient  art  than  to 
the  schools  of  present  date. 

Amongst  other  works  we  noted  in  the  cata- 
logue are  “The  Wayfarer8”i(17), by  Mr.  Haynes 
King;  " The  Black  Mount  ” (44),  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Houston,  R.S. A. ; two  moonlight  effects,  by  Mr. 
A.  Gilbert,  "The  Mermaid’s  Cave”  (58),  and 
"On  the  Coast”  (59);  "A  Lonely  Shore — 
Cloudy  Moonlight  ” (60),  a little  bit,  bub  very 
admirable,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Teniswood;  "Craven 
Point — a Grey  Day”  (65),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes; 
"NotEnongh”  (74),  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Verboeven- 
Ball  5 " Looghrigg  Fell,  Westmoreland”  (90), 
by  Mr,  Sidney  R.  Percy ; " Norebam  Castle  ” 
(91),  by  Mr.  A.  Perigal,  R.S.A  ; “Goodrich 
Castle”  (98),  by  Mr.  G.  Sant;  "A  Cornfield” 
(102),  by  Mr.  N.  0.  Lupton ; " Cast  Away  ” 
(122),  by  Mr.  J.  Danby  ; Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis’s  large 
landscape  (135)  ; " II  ris  Trovaso,  Venice  ” (145), 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Stanfield;  "Watching  an  Unex- 
pected Arrival  ” (177),  by  Mr.  C.  Caatiglione  (we 
naturalise  everybody  !)  ; " Over  the  Heath — 
Summer  Storm”  (195),  by  Mr.  R.  Beavis. 

Mr.  H.  Foley,  E.A.,  is  the  only  sculptor  who 
exhibits  on  this  occasion ; his  well-known 
statuettes  of  "Edmund  Burke”  and  “Oliver 
Goldsmith”  (212 — 213)  are  very  excellent  as 
likenesses  so  far  as  paintings  and  prints  can 
lead  to  a judgment. 

Again,  wo  wish  the  " New  British  Institution  ” 
all  success. 


THE  RIVERS  POLLUTION  COMMISSION 
AND  IRRIGATION. 

The  first  report  of  the  existing  Commission 
has  been  issued  in  a printed  form. 

It  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  rivers 
and  running  waters  in  the  Mersey  and  Ribble 
basins  ; considers  the  various  influences  to  which 
river  water  is  subjected  j and  investigates  the 
pollutioDB  by  town  sewage  and  by  manufacturing 
refuse  which  it  has  suffered  in  these  districts, 
and  the  various  remedies  within  reach.  The 
supply  of  water  and  its  purification  have  also 
been  considered. 

The  Commission  propose  the  establishment  of 
a River  Conservancy  Board,  but  they  differ  indi- 
vidually in  detail  on  this  subject,  and  two  re- 
ports by  the  three  Commissioners  are  appended; 
one  signed  P.  Frankland  and  John  Chalmers 
Morton,  and  the  other  W.  Denison,  Major- 
General. 

The  Commissioners,  in  course  of  their  report, 
review  what  has  been  done  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  sewage  irrigation.  Of  most  of  the 
examples,  as  at  Croydon,  Rugby,  Edinburgh,  &c., 
we  have  already  repeatedly  given  details ; but 
we  may  run  over  some  of  those  instanced  by  the 
Commission,  and  indicate  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  experiments,  as  our  readers  know, 
are  mostly  partial,  or  do  not  deal  with  the  whole 
sewage  of  a town.  On  the  whole  the  evidence 
of  the  Commissioners  is  very  favourable  to  the 
irrigation  principle. 

The  often-quoted  Edinburgh  meadows,  which 
they  begin  with,  are  not  regarded  as  a good 
example  of  the  agricultural  remedy  for  the 
nuisance  created  by  town  sewage,  which  is 
poured  over  the  limited  area  in  such  an  enormous 
quantity  that  the  soil  has  not  fair  play  given  to 
it  as  a cleanser,  and  the  water  therefore  leaves 
the  grass  land  still  filthy  and  offensive.  Even 
here,  however,  they  observe,  we  have  a remark- 
able illnstration  of  the  purifying  power  of  soil 
and  plant;  but  the  Edinburgh  experience  is 
rather  one  of  agricultural  profit  from  the  use  of 


sewage  than  of  that  perfect  abatement  of  its 
waste  and  nuisance  which,  in  the  interest  of 
rivers,  we  desire  to  see.  Altogether  there  are 
only  400  acres  to  a population  which  must  largely 
exceed  100,000. 

Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  is  an  example  of  another 
kind,  where  the  supply  of  sewago  is  limited,  and 
where  the  object  has  been,  from  this  limited 
supply,  by  means  of  an  ample  extent  of  land,  to 
obtain  the  largest  annual  produce.  Bub  neither 
here  nor  at  Edinburgh  has  the  sanitary  result, 
or  the  purity  of  the  water,  been  the  object  aimed 
at,  although  in  the  Barking  case  that  object  has 
been  incidentally  secured.  The  soil  of  the  farm 
is  considered  to  be  too  hollow  and  porous  to 
allow  the  most  to  be  made  of  the  manure.  Sink- 
ing away  even  in  the  channels  which  carry  it 
from  the  reservoir,  much  of  the  sewage  is  wasted 
before  it  reaches  the  plant,  and  the  remainder 
which  trickles  over  the  surface  of  the  grass 
remains  there  too  short  a time  for  the  entire 
extraction  of  the  fertilising  matter  which  it  con- 
veys. The  effluent  waters,  however,  are  to  a 
great  extent  purified.  It  appears,  upon  the 
whole  experience,  that  for  every  100  tons  of 
sewage  applied,  one  ton  of  grass  per  acre  is 
obtained,  over  and  above  the  natural  produce  of 
the  soil  and  climate  ; the  other  results  were  also 
considered  to  be  good.  The  Lodge  Farm  experi- 
ence, as  regards  grass,  is  said  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  represent  a return  of  Ss.  annually  from 
every  individual  contributing  to  the  sewage 
upon  it. 

The  report  then  turns  to  a large  number  of 
instances  of  irrigation  where  the  object  has  been, 
not  only  to  make  a profit,  but  to  abate  a nuisance. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  Aldersbotb,  Banbury,  Bed- 
ford, Croydon,  Norwood,  Rugby,  Warwick,  and 
Worthing. 

At  Aldershott,  the  reporters  remark,  the  ex- 
treme natural  poverty  of  the  soil  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a hinderance  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
process  of  cleansing  by  irrigation,  and  the  farm 
produce  was  of  vigorous  and  abundaub  growth. 
Wo  have  here  a return  of  1,2001.  from  the  waste 
of  7,000  adults,  or  Ss.  4d.  per  head  per  annum. 

In  the  Carlisle  experiment  about  100  acres 
are  employed,  and  the  sewage  is  lifted  and 
deodorised  by  carbolic  acid  before  it  is  distri- 
buted on  the  land.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  effluent  water  from  tbo  meadow,  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  being  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil ; 
and  there  being  no  drain  outlet,  the  result  is  not 
quite  so  trustworthy  as  in  the  other  cases ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  concluded  from  it  that  the 
Boakage  from  the  irrigated  land  into  the  neigh- 
bouring river  is  effectually  purified. 

At  Penrith  the  drainage  of  a town  of  8,000 
people,  only  partly  provided  with  water-closets, 
is  received  on  80  acres  of  good  meadow  land, 
near  the  Eamont.  A little  more  has  been  done 
here  than  at  Carlisle,  to  distribute  the  water  by 
means  of  permanent  carriers,  but  the  treatment 
is  otherwise  the  same,  and  the  result  is  very 
similar.  A very  large  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
is  supported  on  the  land. 

At  Rugby  the  nuisance  of  tho  sewage  is  en- 
tirely abated,  and  so  much  produce  realised  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  remedy,  which  has 
been  an  expensive  one,  will  yet  prove  very  pro- 
fitable. 

At  Banbury  a population  of  about  11,000 
people  drain  into  tanks,  from  which,  through  a 
12-10.  pipe,  the  sewage  is  driven  by  steam- 
power,  a mile  or  more,  to  the  upper  end  of  a 
farm  of  130  acres.  By  this  means  the  extreme 
filthiness  of  the  river  is  now  satisfactorily  abated. 
The  produce  is  satisfactory ; and  it  is  believed 
tho  farm  will  soon  repay  rent,  costs,  and  loan. 

At  Warwick  the  sewage  of  31,000  inhabitants 
is  poured  over  100  acres  about  a mile  from  the 
town.  The  nuisance  of  the  sewage  is  snfficiently 
abatecl,  and  large  crops  of  Italian  rye  grass  have 
been  obtained,  for  which  there  is  a ready  sale. 

Tho  Bedford  undertaking  is  shown  to  suffice 
as  a sanitary  agency,  and  its  ultimate  profitable- 
ness is  said  to  appear  probable.  The  land  at 
present  rented  is  only  about  fifty  acres,  but  500 
will  ultimately  be  put  to  use. 

At  Croydon  the  success  of  sewage  irrigation, 
remark  the  Commissioners,  as  a deodorising  and 
cleansing  process,  is  complete.  The  sewage  is 
much  more  efficiently  purified  than  that  of 
Norwood. 

The  Woking  results  are  still  incomplete,  and 
are  reserved  till  the  issue  of  a later  report : 
they  are,  however,  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
justify  the  prosecution  of  the  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  ad- 
ditional powers  be  given,  under  proper  regu- 
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lationB,  to  corporatious,  local  boarJa,  manii- 
faotnrcrg,  aud  others  to  take  land  compaleoril} 
for  cleansing  sewage  or  other  foul  liquids,  either 
by  irrigation,  filtration,  or  otherwise  ; and  to 
obtain  easements  for  culverts  and  outfulla  for 
drainage  through  private  property,  compensa- 
tion being  given  for  damage  actually  doue. 


ARABIAN  DESIGN  AND  ART. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Hr.  J.  D 
Grace’s  paper,  part  of  which  wo  printed.  Sir  M 
D.  Wyatt,  after  strongly  complimenting  the 
author  on  the  mass  of  information  he  had 
brought  together  for  instruction  and  gratifica- 
tion, said, — The  subject  which  Mr.  Croce  has  so 
well  treated  is  a deeply  interesting  one  undei- 
sevoral  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  us  from  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  style,  and  its  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory of  a great  family  of  the  human  race,  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  faith  and  social  relations. 

I need  scarcely  remind  yon  that  the  germs  of 
the  Arabian  technical  and  ornamental  arts  are 
to  be  found  in  those  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  to 
which  they  had  for  the  most  part  descended 
from  the  decaying  Roman  empire.  If  there  is 
anything  in  Mr.  Grace’s  admirable  paper  to 
which  any  one  could  take  exception — a cavilling 
in  which,  indeed,  it  would  bo  almost  wrong  to 
indulge, — it  might  possibly  bo  that  the  speaker’s 
notice  of  the  history  of  Arabian  art  scarcely 
sufficiently  carried  ns  back  to  the  stock  npon 
which  it  was  engrafted.  The  victorious  armies 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  immediate  followers 
speedily  carried  Islamism  over  vast  tracts  of 
country,  upon  many  of  which  technical  and 
decorative  arts  had  long  been  cultivated  with  i 
signal  success.  Hence  the  peculiar  conventional ! 
charnoter  with  which  the  Arabians  so  early  i 
stamped  the  eolecticism  arising  from  the  June-  I 
tion  effected  at  Byzantium,  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  j 
and  Spain,  between  the  Orientalism  of  Persian  1 
and  Indian  arts  (as  they  existed  before  the  | 
Hegira)  and  the  classical  type  traditional  j 
amongst  artists  and  workmen  trained  on  the  I 
system  of  Imperial  Rome.  I have  myself  had  ! 
occasion  to  point  ont  in  this  room  the  intimate  ^ 
connexion  which  existed  between  the  Persians  ' 
and  Justinian,  and  its  influence  on  Byzantine' 
nrt.  The  peace  which  was  concluded  between  ’ 
Justinian  'and  Ghosroes  Nnshirvan  was  one  that  ■ 
was  " to  last  for  ever,”  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  ; and  Persian  architects  were  largely 
employed  by  Justinian.  Thus  we  see  in  the  i 
details  of  St.  Sophia  an  evident  departure  from  ' 
both  the  technicalities  and  the  principles  which  i 
characterised  the  old  Roman  works,  and  a ' 
certain  marked  anticipation  of  some  of  those 
changes  of  form  and  predilection  for  inlay  ' 
and  surface  decoration  in  struoLure  which' 
were  afterwards  manifested  to  a great  ex- ' 
tent  in  the  works  of  Iho  Arabs.  The  second 
aspect  under  which  this  subject  is  interest- 
ing to  us  as  practical  professional  men, — 
students,  at  least,  if  not  masters,  of  the  handi- 
crafes  we  control, — is  the  technical  basis  of  this 
style.  This  it  was  wliich  made  it  vigorous  from 
its  earliest  date,  and  has  imparted  to  it  the  per- 
fection of  execution  which  always  characterised 
it.  From  first  to  last  it  has  exhibited  the  skilful 
workman  compelled  to  do  his  best  unflinchiugly, 
and  obviously  to  please  a master,  jealous  of  good 
works,  who  would  put  up  with  no  half-hearted 
service.  Every  artisan,  whatever  may  have  been 
Lis  specialty,  engaged  on  the  great  works  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Grace,  was  a master  of  his  crafn, 
who  carried  out  his  work  in  subservience  to  the 
methods  and  best  traditions  of  his  trade,  keeping 
closely  to  every  characteristic  of  design  and 
workmanship  which  the  materials  be  used  de- 
manded, and  which  the  tools  and  processes  at 
his  command  best  enabled  him  to  execute.  From 
his  intelligence  as  an  operative,  hia  enlightened 
ideas  ns  a designer,  and  the  perfection  which  the 
revival  by  the  Arabian  mathematicians  speedily 
effected  of  the  study  of  geometrical  form  (which 
had  been  carried  so  far  by  the  ancient  Greeks), 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  bear  npon  his  special 
branch  of  industry,  he  was  speedily  in  a situa- 
tion to  originate  new  features  in  his  bnsinesp, 
and  to  make  the  old  ones  far  more  beautiful  than 
they  had  previously  been.  Thus  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  from  the  very  dawn  of  technical 
Arabian  art,  we  may  observe  a clear  recognition 
of  the  best  mode  of  combining  and  contrasting 
both  in  form  and  colour,  all  the  various  woeds 
which  appeared  to  be  at  command.  Not  only 
was  this  the  case  with  woods,  but  we  find  the 
same  intelligent  use  of  other  materials  in  all  the 


architectural  works  of  the  Mahommedans.  I 
differ  a little  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  in 
what  he  has  remarked  with  regard  to  the  place 
and  period  in  which  Arabian  architecture  was 
most  highly  perfected.  No  doubt,  it  is  to  be 
recognised  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Alham- 
bra, as  having  attained  a thoroughly  concreted 
system,  in  which,  as  in  perfect  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, every  part  bad  its  definite  form  and 
dimension  allotted  to  it,  without  confusion,  and 
with  such  true  and  absolutely  mathematical 
design  and  setting  out  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bilir.y  of  the  occurrence  of  a pattern  geometrically 
inaccurate,  or  one  which  does  not  complete  itself 
in  all  its  parts  and  repetitions.  We  find  this 
development  of  completeness  in  the  Alhambra 
in  its  extreraest  complication,  hut  we  find  it  no 
less  complete,  though  in  a simpler  form,  in  the 
earlier  works  at  Cairo,  such  as  those  of  the 
Mosque  Tooloun,  and  iu  the  Meschita  at  Cordova. 
At  the  same  time,  we  find  it  associated  with 
better  ideas  of  structure  in  the  technical 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  Arabian  system,  and 
in  the  clear  expression  of  function  in  every  archi- 
tectural member.  Certainly  in  the  Alhambra, 
with  which  I am  myself  better  acquainted  than 
with  the  monuments  of  the  Khalifate,  we  find 
the  overlaying  of  the  stucco  and  coloured  decora- 
tion has  to  a certain  extent  hidden  the  structure 
itself;  and  beautiful  as  this  overlaying  certainly 
is,  and  perfectly  as  it  has  been  made  to  harmonise 
with  all  of  structure  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
visible,  it  generally,  to  my  eye  at  least,  obscures 
too  much.  In  earlier  works,  both  of  the  Arabs 
and  Moors,  a principle  of  simple  masonic  con- 
struction is  always  indicated,  and  the  stone  is 
never  overlaid  by  the  plaster,  nor  is  the  eye  mis- 
led by  the  inlays  into  confusion  as  to  the  system 
of  jointing.  In  thus  dwelling  upon  the  beauty  of 
Arabian  masonry,  I would  not  be  understood  for 
a moment  as  depreciating  the  plaster-work  (as 
such)  of  the  whole  range  of  Mahommedau 
design,  from  the  days  of  Ebn  Tooloun  to  those 
of  Boabdil  el  Chico,  since  daring  all  the 
many  centariea  intervening  between  the  reigns 
of  those  sovereigns  we  find,  in  stucco,  ad- 
mirable hand-worked  patterns,  executed  with  a 
precision  and  force  at  least  equal  to  those  we 
meet  with  in  the  works  of  ancient  Rome  itself. 
There  is  one  more  aspect  under  which  this 
subject  is  interesting  to  us.  In  the  present  day 
there  exists  on  all  bands  great  desire  for  novelty 
in  the  main  features  of  design,  as  well  as  in  the 
decorationof  buildings.  I believe  that  legitimate 
novelty  in  this  direction  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
a mixing  np  of  styles,  or  by  confusing  them 
together;  it  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment in  new  directions  of  technical  arts,  which, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  may  in  the 
future  be  made  to  minister  to  the  operations  of 
building  and  decorating.  It  was  by  ” develop- 
ing” in  this  direction  that  the  Arabians  found 
strength,  novelty,  and  completeness  of  s'tyle,  and 
as  they  did,  so  may  we  do.  When  I look  at  their 
tiles,  I see  one  direction  at  least  in  which  we 
have  been  for  some  time  so  following  an 
Oriental  lead,  and  I note  in  them  a very  legitimate 
and  excellent  form  of  decoration,  calculated,  I 
think,  to  effect  a great  change  in  the  aspect 
both  of  our  exterior  and  interior  architecture. 
I know  it  has,  to  some  extent,  done  so  already, 
and  I believe  it  will  do  so  yet  more.  I see  also 
in  this  variety  of  Arabian  woodwork,  involving 
an  apparently  very  intricate,  though  really 
simple,  combination  of  different  patterns,  no- 
thing which  any  skilled  workman  with  the  least 
j desire  to  do  what  has  been  so  well  done,  and 
what  seems  so  thoroughly  congenial  with  a just 
idea  of  good  joiner’s  work,  would  not  be  able  to 
I do  perfectly  in  this  country  at  the  present  day. 
j When  one  looks  at  the  rude  materials  and  pro- 
' cesses  by  which  elaborate  and  beautiful  works 
were  carried  out  in  almost  every  technical  art 
by  the  Arabians,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
the  same  good  work  shonld  not  bo  designed  by 
US  architects,  and  wrought  by  onr  artificers, 
who  should  learn  to  take  a pride  in  their  calling, 
and  be  honoured  in  proportion  to  their  merit  in  it, 
as  the  Arabian  workmen  were.  All  that  is  wanting 
is  that  the  same  simple  taste,  good  judgment, 
and  teobnical  energy  should  be  bestowed  upou 
our  designs  and  upon  our  works.  Men  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  India  and  Persia,  in  Cairo,  and 
even  in  Spain,  who,  in  some  degree,  retain  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  moat  ancient  Arabuin 
tradition.  I myself  saw  in  Granada,  only  a few 
months  ago,  a man  working  with  a lathe  of  the 
kind  described  by  Mr.  Grace;  the  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  lathe  I saw  consisted  of  a 
long  iron  bar,  with  “gudgeons”  sliding  on  it, 
and  capable  of  being  fixed  by  screws  at 


any  distance  apart.  Between  these  gudgeons  a 
piece  of  wood  was  so  held  as  to  be  capable  of 
gyration,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  fric- 
tion. The  workman  sat  down  with  this  in  front 
of  him,  and  kept  it  working  with  a bow,  similar 
to  that  constantly  nsedby  Indian  turners,  which 
twirled  the  wood  round  rapidly  on  the  iron  gud- 
geons. This  he  did  with  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  hand  he  steadied  himself,  changed 
his  cutting  tools,  and  measured  from  time  to 
time  the  gauge  of  the  work  he  was  doing.  For 
what  right  hands  usually  do  with  ordinary  lathes, 

, he  substituted  his  right  foot,  which  exhibited  an 
elongated  great  toe  just  like  a thumb,  and  a. 
metatarsal  development  such  as  I never  saw 
before.  He  held  the  chisel  tightly  between  the 
great  and  second  toe,  and  seemed  to  use  hia  foot 
just  as  easily  as  we  ordinarily  use  our  hands.  It 
was  curious  to  find  at  Granada  sneh  a retention 
of  the  simple  machinery  and  method  by  which 
it  is  probable  that  the  Moors  executed  the  bulk 
of  their  larger  ornamentations  in  wood,  de- 
pendent upon  the  lathe  for  the  fashioning  oftheir 
leading  forms.  I trust  I may  be  permitted  to 
allude  to  one  more  point  before  I sit  down  ; and 
that  is,  the  opportunity  for  surface  decoration 
which  was  afforded  by  the  large  wall  surfaces  in 
which  the  Orientals  have  always  delighted,  and 
by  their  simple  arch  soffits  and  vaults,  rarely 
cub  np  by  moulded  work  or  chamferings.  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  these  remai'kable  “ rever- 
sible” patterns  which  we  see  here,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  invariably  excellent,  were  pro- 
bably originally  duo  to  the  desire  to  economise 
labour  and  cost,  by  making  one  piece  of  mate- 
rial serve, 'by  counterchanging  and  interchanging 
the  parts  into  which  it  was  cut,  to  produce 
patterns  in  different  coloured  materials  without 
the  waste  of  any  portion  of  material.  At  the 
same  time  I cannot  bat  consider  that,  speaking 
theoretically,  patterns  so  formed  appear  to  be  in 
strict  compliance  with  that  which  was,  and 
should  be  always  felt  to  be,  a bounden  duty  to- 
carry  out  in  coloured  decoration,  viz.,  equalisa- 
tion of  superficial  areas  of  contrasting  colours  in 
the  design  of  patterns  intended  to  convey  a sense- 
of  tranquil  beauty.  The  principle  was  no  less 
important  when  the  contrast  was  intended  to  be 
effected  by  c?i,iaroscuro  only  or  by  variety  of 
materials  than  it  was  when  the  effect  was  iu- 
tended  to  be  produced  by  contrastiag  colours. 
Equalisation  was  demanded  of  the  light  and 
dark  shades.  It  is  such  regular  balanoo  which 
keeps  ornamentation  quiet,  and  which  gives  to  it 
its  dominant  aspect  of  repose.  Balance,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  is  just  as  essential  to 
repose  in  decoration,  as  equilibrium  is  to  secu- 
rity, and  its  appearance  to  a sense  of  security,  in 
structure. 


MODERATION  IN  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — A variety  of  thoughts,  hopes,  aud  aspira- 
tions wore  engendered,  upou  a recent  visiti  paid 
to  some  of  our  cathedrals  : there  were  more  than 
one  very  old  friend  among  tbom,  friends  whose 
aspects  I had  hoped  never  to  see  changed  forth© 
worse,  friends  who  liad  always  seemed  to  greet 
me  with  the  same  old  look  of  confidence  and  close 
intimacy,  and  in  whose  embrace  I forgot  the  busy 
whirl  of  the  present,  and  betook  mo  to  the  days 
when  the  care  of  the  hour  was  quite  sufficient  ta 
fill  the  whole  of  my  thoughts,  and  the  chacce  of 
a broken  neck  from  a parapet  or  a broken  head 
from  a verger  was  not  fearful  enough  to  prevent 
certain  visits  and  expeditions  which  I and  other 
bold  spirits  used  to  pay  to  the  sacred  faces. 

Alas  ! that  such  things  are  necessary;  but  these 
old  sentinels  of  religion  seem  one  aud  all  to  have 
become  imbued  with  the  celebrity  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  Madame  Rachel;  they  seem  ta 
believe  that  their  charms  have  departed,  and 
that  their  strength  has  failed.  They  have  held 
a chapter,  they  have  put  resolutions,  they  have 
carried  exemplary  amendments,  and  they  have 
demeaned  themselves  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner.  Stormy  discursions  have  taken  place, 
fiery  words  have  been  uttered,  wisdom  has  been 
disentombed  and  reioterred,  and  tho  great  point 
has  been  carried.  One  fine  old  fellow,  who  seemed 
as  firm  on  hia  pins  as  ever,  drew  attention  to  hia 
teeth:  alas!  they  had  been  drawn,  his  articula- 
tion was  indistinct,  and  tho  food  which  he  took 
did  neither  credit  to  the  donors  nor  good  to  him- 
self, and  the  symmetry  of  his  portals  had 
vanished.  Another  ancient  and  honoured  in- 
dividual pointed  to  hia  eyes  ; they  had  gone  out, 
those  orbs  whose  brilliant  glories  had  once 
flashed  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  over  all  who 
came  within  their  influence,  were  represented  by 
empty  sockets ; and  so  one  after  another  drew 
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attention  to  his  failings,  and  tlie  heralds  wore 
commanded  to  proclaim  that  SS.  Peter,  James, 
John,  Andrew,  Michael,  Nicholas,  Bartholomew, 
&o  , were  about  to  be  made  beautiful  for  ever  (?). 

This  Eachelian  process  has  now  been  going 
on  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  one 
to  judge  of  its  success  in  nearly  all  instances.  Is 
the  judgment  upon  all  counts  in  favour  of  the 
enamelling,  renewing,  exchanging,  reversing,  per- 
petuating,restoring  process  ? — who  will  say.  But 
whore  a professor  commences  operations  without 
well-defined  rules  for  his  guidance,  it  will  not  bo 
difficult  to  predict  failure  somewhere.  Now,  how- 
ever perky  my  old  friends  may  look,  glorying  in 
their  scraped  faces,  brilliant  glass  eyes,  renovated 
mouths,  restored  joints,  and  new  akin  generally, 
many  of  them  have  lost  that  solidity  of  character, 
that  majestic  presence,  which  at  once  charmed  ' 
and  awed  the  beholder.  May  we  hope  that  these  j 
attributes  may  at  some  future  time  return,  and  j 
that  all  spirit,  all  fire,  has  not  been  improved  1 
and  restored  out  of  them.  The  first  old  friend  | 
that  I came  across,  was  Gloucester  Cathedral. ' 
I bad  paid  periodical  visits,  had  before  marked  , 
the  commencement  of  some  processes,  the  com- , 
pletion  of  others,  and  had  looked  forward  with  j 
some  amount  of  dread  to  the  continuance  of 
the  doctoring.  I had  noted  the  glorious  south 
aisle,  with  its  rich  decorated  windows,  with  their 
unusual  and  exquisite  tracery,  and  their  pro- 
fusion  of  ball  flowers,  the  massive  and  noble 
buttresses  which  flanked  the  wall,  and  exhibited 
in  their  fertility  of  design  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  master.  Thos^  windows  and  buttresses  are 
without  parallel, — were,  I had  almost  said.  Some 
years  ago,  the  wall,  which  had  been  pushed  out 
by  the  groining,  leant  over  dangerously ; some- 
thing was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
it  was  done.  The  inside  face  of  the  wall  was 
made  perpendicular,  the  windows  were  restored, 
and  now  the  buttresses  are  undergoing  the  same 
process. 

In  reproducing,  say,  the  moulded  jamb  of  a 
window,  the  great  point  is  to  obtain  a profile  of 
the  mouldings  as  they  left  the  workman’s  hands 
four  or  five  hundred, years  ago  ; not  their  present 
profile,  for  naturally  the  effect  of  time  has  been 
to  alter  the ’original  form  considerably.  The 
most  projecting  portions  being  more  exposed  to 
all  the  storms  of  heaven,  will  have  been  worn 
away  greatly,  whereas  the  hollows  with  the  pro- 
tection of  these  very  monldings,  will  have 
suffered  little  or  nothing  j indeed,  I have  often 
found  that  instead  of  being  deeper,  the  dust  of 
ages  from  the  exposed  parts  of  the  same  jamb,  as 
well  as  from  the  ground  and  surrounding  objects, 
has  formed  a hard  coat  of  some  thickness,  made 
the  hollow  smaller,  and  thus  materially  aided  in 
the  flattening  process.  The  new  portion  of  jatub, 
when  fixed  in  its  place,  would  exhibit  two 
peculiarities : the  projecting  members  would 
come  beyond  the  face  of  the  old ; the  hollows 
would  recede  behind  it.  This  is  all  so  natural, 
that  I may  be  told  to  teach  a female  progenitor 
of  mine  how  to  extract  the  meat  from  an  egg  ; 
but  when  I see  the  principle  of  restorations  so 
often  ignored,  I think  I am  not  wrong  in  inviting 
•attention  to  it.  Should  a richly-moulded  door- 
way have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  time,  say 
half  a dozen  restorations,  the  sixth  would  trium- 
phantly end,  in  all  probability,  in  a bald  splay, 
had  care  in  obtaining  the  original  profile  been 
neglected,  and  simply  a mending  or  joining  of  the 
old  performed.  Careful  supervision  of  each  stone 
should  he  the  rule,  and  a clerk  of  the  works 
appointed  who  would  inflexibly  reject  every 
stone  not  coming  up  to  a perfect  standard.  I say 
•this  because  I have  found,  however  willing  a 
builder  may  be  to  havo  genuine  work  done,  how- 
ever clear  and  correct  an  architect’s  instructions 
may  be,  men  will  take  every  opportunity  of 
going  wrong,  and  making  an  even  face,  arguing 
that  their  work  looks  better. 

lu  connexion  with  the  work  at  Gloncester,  I 
may  mention  one  thing  which  may  interest 
church  restorers  : a similar  point  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  pages  of  the  Builder.  The  win- 
dows between  the  porch  and  transept,  as  I before 
said,  are  rare  specimens  of  decorated  work,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  seventh  or  eastern- 
most one.  Here  portions  of  the  original  three- 
light  decorated  window  havo  been  worked  up 
into  a wretched  Perpendicular  insertion  of  four 
lights.  When  the  repairs  were  started,  I believe 
the  dean  and  chapter  and  tho  architect  deter- 
mined to  replace  the  decorated  work.  A gentle- 
man obtained  permission  to  fill  this  with  stained 
glass ; templets  were  made,  and  a costly  and 
successful  window  produced  in  Munich,  by  Che- 
valier Max  Ainmiiller,  bub  a change  of  deans  or 
architects  taking  place  in  the  mean  time,  it  was 


discovered  that  the  condemned  insertion  was  a 
fact.  The  cripple  is  to  be  patched  ; and,  await- 
ing a permanent  habitation,  the  glass  can  be 
seen  at  tho  Gloucester  School  of  Art : it  well 
repays  study,  is  superior  to  German  glass  gene- 
rally, and  the  correctness  of  tho  architectnral 
adjuncts  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the  masterly 
drawing  and  harmonious  colour. 

The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  choir  wore 
crowded  with  scaffolding  and  workmen,  and  the 
services  had  to  bo  held  in  the  grand  old  nave, 
where  much  praiseworthy  work  has  boen  done 
simply  in  clearing;  it  has  been  more  than  once 
described  in  the  Builder,  who  seems  to  havo  an 
eye  for  everything.  May  it  still  continue  to 
keep  a tight  rein  upon  restorers,  and  to  check  \ 
sometimes  the  too  great  enthusiasm  of  building 
chapters.  M.  U.  | 


EMIGRATION. 


According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  country  , 
is  in  a state  of  great  agitation  and  excitement ! 
on  the  subject  of  emigration ; and  having  travelled  ^ 
a little  abroad  myself,  and  visited  many  of  our 
colonies,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  the  ; 
opportunity  of  making  a few  observations  on  ' 
the  subject.  The  movement  is  a matter  of  grave  ' 
import,  and  one  attended  with  serions  conse- 
quences to  this  country,  to  the  intended  emigrant,  ' 
and  tho  colonies  ; and  therefore  should  be  well 
considered. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a fine  field  for  extensive' 
emigration  in  many  of  our  colonies,  to  bring  into 
cultivation  the  vast  extent  of  nncultivated  land 
that  exists  there  ; but  the  class  of  persons  to 
be  sent  out  should  bs  those  well  accustomed  to 
agricultural  operations,  or  who  possess  the 
physical  ability  and  aptitude  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  quickly  when  taught  tho  respective 
modes  of  cultivation  adapted  to  their  particular 
produce.  On  my  recent  rsturn  from  Honduras 
I was  brought  into  contact  with  several  American 
families,  who  were  returning  from  that  colony  to 
the  United  States,  whence  they  bad  emigrated 
during  the  war,  or  at  the  termination  of  it, 
and,  though  brought  up  as  agriculturists  in  the 
States,  they  failed  to  carryout  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  produce,  perhaps  from  the  want  of 
capital : they  had  sunk  their  little  all  in  the 
colony,  and  were  returning  to  their  native  land 
I dejected,  threadbare,  and  penniless. 

I Although  that  colony  has  a very  extensive 
i tract  of  uncultivated  land,  and  is  covered  with 
I bush,  no  encouragement  was  afforded  them  in 
I their  pursuits,  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  them 
j in  the  country,  or  inducement  held  out  for  them 
j to  remain  ; and  so  it  will  be  with  any  emigrants 
W0  may  send  out,  unless  they  are  specially 
j adapted  to  tho  wants  of  tho  colonies,  or  possess 
a sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  embark  in  agri- 
cultural operations  on  their  own  account,  or  are 
assisted  with  money  by  capitalists  until  they 
have  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  and  proper  mode  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  produce;  and  that  knowledge 
will  require  some  time  to  acquire, — say  two  or 
three  years, — until  they  are  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. 

Moat  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  our  colonies 
is  covered  with  forest  and  bnsh,  and  the  trees 
are  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  forest  and  bush 
Eo  thick  and  dense,  that  they  would  astonish 
tho  people  of  this  thinly-timbered  country. 
They  would  require  advice  and  assistance  as  to 
the  best  method  of  clearing  and  preparing  tho 
, land,  which  none  but  men  experienced  in  such 
' works  or  backwoodsmen  would  understand.  Of 
! course  they  would  be  supplied  with  and  take  out 
' with  them  all  the  necessary  tools,  implements, 

' &c.,  required  for  agriculture,  building,  and  other 
■ operations,  because  they  are  not  always  to  be 
' obtained  there,  or  of  the  best  kind  ; but  if  they 
can  be  procured  there  they  are  generally  at  an 
I exorbitant  price. 

j In  the  expeditions  I havo  been  connected  with, 
I have  always  taken  out  every  tool,  implement, 
&c.,  required  for  my  operations  ; not  relying  at 
all  upon  tho  resources  of  the  country,  but  pre- 
paring myself  for  any  and  every  emergency. 

But,  although  tendering  this  advice  on  the 
subject  of  emigration,  I by  no  moans  approve  of 
the  movement  on  the  extensive  scale  contem. 
plated,  particularly  if  we  send  out  those  that  our 
colonies  require,  who  are  just  the  class  of  persons 
who  can  bo  ill  spared  from  home,  as  I shall 
endeavour  to  show.  Have  we  no  waste  lands 
in  Great  Britain  that  are  capable  of  culliva- 
tion,  which  would  well  repay  the  outlay  of  the 
employment  of  these  people  ? Have  we  no 
public  works,  railways,  or  tramways  required  in 


this  country  to  extend  and  complete  our  system, 
so  as  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  on  such  a plan  as  would 
well  repay  the  cost  ? Are  there  no  sea  embank- 
ments required  to  protect  our  coast  in  various 
places  ; or  is  our  territory  to  be  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  wild  wind  and  waves,  because  wo  are  not, 
as  poets  allege,  “an  iron-bound  coast’’  every- 
where ? Is  all  our  land  in  the  best  state  of  cul- 
tivation possible  ? Is  science  invoked  everywhere, 
and  the  earth  not  capable  of  producing  another 
blade  of  corn  ? Is  no  draining  or  irrigation  re- 
quired, 80  as  to  produce  hereafter  heavier  and 
better  crops  ? Or  are  we  to  pay  away  millions 
sterling  annually  for  that  which  produces  the 
staff  of  life,  and  which  wo  might^grow  to  a great 
extent  at  home  ? Are  all  our  rivers  in  the  beat 
possible  order  for  navigation  and  the  drainage  of 
the  country  ofits  pure  water  ? Areonr  townim- 
provement  works  in  that  happy  state  of  for- 
wardness as  to  need  no  further  employment  of 
labour,  eo  as  to  properly  dispose  of  our  town 
sewage,  and  not  to  pollute  our  beautiful  rivers  ; 
and  thns  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  causes  of  pesti- 
lence in  the  country,  and  to  render  the  delightful 
shelving  banka  of  our  rivers  habitable?  Are 
our  water-works  completed  everywhere  ? Do 
wo  not  require  an  extensive  series  of  reservoirs 
on  all  our  rivers,  so  as  to  conserve  the  rainfall  in 
wet  seasons  that  would  yield  a supply  of  water 
through  all  dry  seasons,  even  the  driest  known, 
for  the  growing  necessities  of  tho  population  and 
for  agriculture  ? Remember  1868,  its  dry  season 
and  scarcity  of  water.  Or  are  we  to  he  hereafter 
as  reckless  with  our  rainfall  as  we  appear  to  be 
with  the  bone  and  sinews  of  the  country  ? 

Since  the  introduction  of  railways,  are  not 
our  public  roads  a disgrace  to  us  ? We  are 
drifting  into  that  state  of  normal  difficulties  of 
transit  of  a century  or  so  back  that  drew  from 
obscurity  the  talents  of  a McAdam  and  a 
Telford  to  mend  our  ways,  and  to  force  on  civi- 
lisation whether  we  would  or  no.  Look  at  our 
roads,  urban  and  suburban  ! — on  this  picture  and 
on  that.  Who  can  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily ? And  what  a glorious  field  is  there  for 
the  Goverumeut,  the  capitalist,  and  the  wealthy 
philanthropist.  We  are  sending  out  our  useful 
population  and  scattering  them  before  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  to  do  that  in  our  colonies,  and 
for  foreigners,  which  we  urgently  require  at 
home.  Let  us  put  our  house  in  order  before  we 
think  of  our  neighbours,  and  let  us  take  up 
many  of  the  important  mcasuroa  I havo  sug- 
gested above,  and  thus  profitably  employ  capital 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  employ- 
ment to  an  orderly  and  a contented  people,  even 
with  the  bitter  dregs  of  poverty,  and  thus  add 
materially  to  the  prestige  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  national  Honour,  and  the  strength  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

But  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  let  a Commission  of  eminent  philan- 
thropists  and  engineers  be  appointed  to  chalk 
out  a course  for  the  Government,  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  country.  Surely  some  such  step  is 
as  necessary  in  this  emergency  as  the  expend!- 
j ture  of  millions  sterling  during  the  Irish  famine, 
j or  of  twenty  millions  sterling  to  abolish  slavery 
, in  our  colonies,  and  to  release  men  from  a servi- 
tude under  which  they  enjoyed  privileges  which 
but  few  of  our  working  classes  possess,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  literally  ruining  an  im- 
portant part  of  her  Majesty’s  possessions.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thac  if,  instead  of 
embarking  such  large  suras  of  money  in  foreign 
loans,  to  aid,  as  alleged,  foreign  works,  or  possibly 
to  strengthen  an  enemy  and  find  him  sinews  of 
war  the  better  to  cope  with  us  in  the  field, 
the  money  were  spent  iu  useful  works  at  home 
we  should  hear  little  of  distress  or  of  want  of 
employment.  All  that  is  required  is  that  those 
who  by  good  fortune  have  amassed  wealth  from 
social  position  or  success  in  trade  and  commerce, 
should  well  consider  philosophically  that  they 
hold  it  in  trust  for  the  good  of  the  community 
at  large ; that  money  is  useless  unless  it  is 
speculated  with,  circulated,  and  distributed  in 
such  a way  that  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
and  happiness  on  the  greatest  numbers. 

If  tho  Government  and  those  humane  and 
able  men  who  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to 
promote  emigration  would  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce and  stimulate  some  of  the  various  acheraes 
I have  shadowed  forth,  they  would  confer 
vastly  greater  benefit  on  tbis  country  than 
by  raising  hundreds  of  tbonsauds  of  pounds, 
and  freighting  ships  with  perhaps  unwilling 
cargoes  to  seek  fresh  homes  and  fields  and  pas- 
tures new;  and  the  intending  emigrants,  and 
many  thousands  besides,  now  on  the  verge  of 
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p&nperiam,  would  bail  them  aa  noble  regene- 
rators of  their  country’s  welfare,  the  worthy 
saviours  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  and  brave 
peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  the  way  to  meet  the  cry  of  the  distress  and 
anguish  too  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  to 
clear  the  streets  of  the  reeking  misery  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  work,  by  closing  up  the  public 
dockyards  and  other  establishments,  or  by 
corporations — Liverpool  for  instance — suspend- 
ing sanitary  and  improvement  works  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a petty  rate  or  two;  for  these 
are  times,  of  all  others,  when  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  should  be  given  to  the 
helpless  masses  to  tide  over  this  great 
national  calamity,  until  better  times  dawn, 
and  until  the  Government,  our  great  capitalists, 
men  of  wealth,  and  well-to-do,  soften  and 
relent  a little,  and,  by  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  set  in  motion  that  machine  which 
alone  could  spread  comfort  and  happiness 
throngh  the  country,  in  the  full  tide  of  employ- 
ment for  willing  hearts  and  hands,  that  a liberal 
embarkation  of  capital  would  produce,  in  useful 
undertakings,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  small  proportion  of  her  Majesty’s  vast 
dominions. 

I fear  I have  trespassed  at  too  great  lengthen 
your  valuable  space;  bat  the  questions  raised 
are  important  ones,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
and  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  your 
readers  and  those  able  and  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  mitigate  the  heavy  calamity  that 
now  weighs  upon  the  vital  energies  of  our  com- 
mon country.  B.  B.wlis. 


TUE  BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS  AND 
TELEGRAPHS. 

A PAPER  on  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  State 
railways  in  Belginm,  with  remarks  on  the  tele- 
graphic system,  by  M.  Corr-Vander  JIaeren,  was 
read  and  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.  From  the  statistics 
quoted  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that  the  total  of 
the  lines  in  working  at  the  beginning  of  18G9, 
in  Belgium,  was  in  length  2,730  kilometres,  or 
546  leagues  (about  IjGlO  English  miles),  divided 
as  follows  : — 

Kilometres, 


Worted  by  the  State 8G2 

Worked  by  companies  1,868 

Together  2,730 


The  amount  of  the  capital  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  expended  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways up  to  January  1,  1868,  was  together  262i 
millions  of  francs  (about  10^  millions  of  English 
pounds  sterling). 

The  cost  of  conatroefcion  of  the  State  railways 
amounts  to  409,647  francs  (about  16,4001.)  per 
kilometre  (or  five-eighths  of  an  English  mile), 
divided  as  follows — 

Franca. 


Railway  (the  cost  of  the  lines)  236,424 

Buildings,  stations,  4c 67,763 

General  expenses  8,665 

Eolling  stock  06,795 

Total  cost  per  kilometre  ...  400,617 


Or  at  a coat  of  26,2001.  per  English  mile. 

The  general  result  of  the  working  for  the  year 


1858  is  as  follows  ; — 

Francs. 

Total  receipts 38,318,509 

Total  working  expenses  21,826,964 

Surplus 13,-191,645 


Or  about  540,0001. 

These  13^  millions  of  francs  profit  upon  the 
workings  of  1868  give  5^  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  capital  expended  upon  the  railways  (say 
upon  262^  millions  of  francs). 

These  figures  show  that  the  railways,  which 
have  done  so  much  for  the  country,  both  in  a 
political  and  economic  point  of  view,  have  nob 
only  been  self-sustaining,  but  that  their  general 
pecuniary  result  is  a profit  since  their  origin  of 
nearly  57,000,000  francs,  about  2,280,0001.,  in- 
cluding interest  on  loans,  sinking-faud,  and  all 
incidental  expenses. 

The  lowest  rates  of  tariff  have  been  found  to 
be  the  most  productive.  The  differential  fares 
introduced  by  the  decree  of  the  20bh  March, 
1866,  and  now  operative,  instead  of  the  fixed 
rates  of  8,  6,  and  4 centimes  per  kilometre, 
substituted  upon  the  bases  of  those  rates  a 
system  of  reduction,  decreasing  the  rates  with 
increased  distances.  The  fares,  however,  are  not 
so  low  as  they  once  were,  neither  are  they  so  pro- 
fitable. The  telegraph  in  Belgium  is, like  the  post- 
office  and  the  principal  lines  of  railway,  worked 
by  the  Government  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  tariff  established 


by  the  State  at  the  onset  was  calculated,  hy 
dividing  the  country  into  three  radii,  zones,  or 
different  distances,  fixing  the  rates  respectively 
at  2f.  50o.,  and  5f.,  and  7f.  50o.  for  twenty  words 
(2s.,  43.,  and  63.) 

As  the  use  of  the  telegraph  increased,  the 
tariff  was  reduced  time  afeer  time,  until  the  let  of 
December,  1865,  when  the  uniform  rate  of 
50  ceutimes  (about  5d.)  for  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  introduced  and  carried  out  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  Previously  to  the  Ist 
of  December,  1865,  the  rate  for  simple  telegrams 
of  twenty  words  was  1 franc.  This  was  for  tele- 
grams of  the  interior  of  Belgium. 

The  telegraph  in  Belgium  has  long  since  com- 
pletely paid  off  the  entire  expenses  of  its  first 
establishment.  Beyond  that  it  shows,  on  the 
Ist  January,  1869,  in  the  general  account,  a net 
profit  of  about  700,000  francs  (28,000Z.) . 


"FEATHERS" IN  MAHOGANY  AND 
OTHER  WOODS. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a correspondent  for 
an  explanation  of  the  so-called  “feathers”  in 
the  grain  of  mahogany,  satin-wood,  &o. : think- 
ing other  of  our  readers  who  have  to  do  with 
woods  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  we  offer 
the  following  explanation  : — 

Iq  the  structure  of  all  woods  used  in  building, 
there  is,  firstly,  a series  of  vessels  of  woody  tissne 
surrounding  the  heart  of  the  tree,  having  a ver- 
fical  growth,  and  arranged  in  a^inuaZ  concentric 
circles;  secondly,  there  are  certain  hard  woody 
growths,  called  the  “ medullary  rays,”  radiating 
from  the  heart,  and  consequently  more  or  leas 
horizontal : these  vertical  and  horizontal  growths 
are  intimately  but  regularly  platted  and  inter- 
twined together,  to  give  strength  to  the  trunk, 
and  thus  far  all  is  regularity.  Now,  where  the 
branches  burst  through  the  stem,  this  regular 
arrangement  is  upset,  aud  the  above-mentioned 
woody  vessels  are  disarranged,  and  pushed  at 
different  angles.  When  the  tree  is  cut  down  and 
sawn  horizontally  across  amongst  those  branches, 
these  disrupted  horizontal  and  vertical  vessels 
(of  different  colours,  be  it  remembered),  are  seen 
cut  at  every  conceivable  angle,  and  an  orna- 
mental “feather,"  more  or  less  extensive,  is  the 
consequence.  These  feathers  do  nob  exist  at  the 
base  of  the  tree,  because  there  are  no  branohes 
there  to  disturb  the  annnal  growths  of  the  wood 
(minute  feathers  do  indeed  exist  at  the  very 
heart,  aud  these  were  caused  by  the  growth  of 
leaves  and  twigs  when  the  tree  was  a seedling 
or  little  cutting).  “Feathers"  aro  not  seen  in 
deal  because  the  fir  is  a straigbt-growing  tree, 
without  branches,  in  the  portion  of  the  trunk 
used  in  commerce.  “ Feathers  ” are  seen  most 
abundantly  in  “ pollards,”  for  the  simple  reason 
that  after  the  top  of  the  tree  has  been  sawn  off, 
an  immense  growth  of  branches  is  always  in- 
duced disturbing  the  tissues  in  every  imaginable 
way  : the  action  of  the  light  on  the  “ feathers,” 
adds  greatly  to  their  beauty  after  the  wood  is 
polished. 


MILK. 

A LARGE  establishment  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Moacow-road,  Bayswater,  for  the 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Limited,  which 
deserves  a passing  notice,  from  some  peculiar 
features  iu  its  arrangements  and  construction. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  delivery  of 
pare  oonntry  milk  day  by  day  throughout  the 
London  districts  ; and  when  we  say  that  already 
it  supplies  daily  1,400  families,  entailing  the 
necessity  of  making  more  than  20,000  visits  per 
week,  it  is  evident  that  some  peculiar  arrange- 
ments are  required.  The  objects  of  the  com- 
pany speak  for  themselves.  London  milk  has 
long  been  a proverb,  and  the  mere  fact  of  a 
responsible  body  of  respectable  men  guarantee- 
ing the  character  of  the  article  delivered,  and 
inviting  any  and  every  test  of  their  sinoerity,  is 
of  itself  a great  advance,  in  a commercial  point 
of  view. 

The  company  was  established  about  four 
years  ago,  on  a small  scale,  deriving  their  supply 
at  that  time  only  from  the  district  of  Aylesbury ; 
bat  since  then  they  have  extended  their  opera- 
tions into  Bucks,  Berks,  Wilts,  and  Oxfordshire, 
and  are  not  dependent  on  any  one  particular 
line  of  railway  for  supply. 

The  establishment  in  Moscow-road  is  about 
100  ft.  wide  by  130  ft.  deep,  and  is  occupied 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  company  and 
their  employes,  all  of  whom,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, reside  upon  their  premises.  The  early 
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and  late  hours  required  (five  in  the  morning, 
all  the  year  round,  up  to  twelve  at  night 
for  the  men  attending  the  late  trains),  render 
this  a sine  gud  non. 

A large  area,  partly  covered  with  glass,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  space,  where  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  vans  is  carried  on  at  a 
platform  100  ft.  in  length ; and  around  this  are 
disposed,  in  various  floors,  dwellings  for  the  men, 
a house  for  the  foreman,  a residence  for  the 
secretary,  accommodation  for  the  clerks  (in  this 
case  young  ladies)  residing  on  the  premises,  a 
very  complete  set  of  offices  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  stabling  for  twenty  horses,  and  accom- 
modation for  the  vans,  as  they  are  called,  bub 
which  are,  in  fact,  light  carta  on  two  or  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  one  fast-trotting  horse,  and 
more  resetflbling  a dog-cart  than  a van.  The 
basement  is  arranged  for  the  atoreage  of  the 
milk,  and  a very  capital  reading-room  for  the 
men  forms  part  of  the  establishment,  which  has 
thus  a curiously  domestic  character,  though  so 
extensive  in  its  operations. 

The  buildings  have  cost  more  than  6,0001.,  and 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Mr,  Williams,  of  Montague-street,  Rusaell- 
square,  by  Mr.  Conder,  the  contractor,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  Williams’s 
snccessor.  Fireproof  floors,  both  of  Dennett’s  and 
Phillips’s  construction,  are  partially  introduced. 

The  building  will  be  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion from  the  19fch  to  the  26ch  inst. 


WORKMEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

“ Thomas  Connollv,'  Stonemason,”  has  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
wherein  he  says  : — The  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely fine  and  open  here  since  I landed — 
much  finer  weather  than  I ever  experienced  in 
England  at  the  same  time  of  the  year;  yet  most 
of  the  works  have  been  stopped  these  two  or 
three  months  past,  and  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the 
working  population  are  now  unemployed,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  so  remain  until  April  oi* 
May.  Still,  in  my  opinion,  they  manage  to  get 
through  the  winter  better  than  the  unemployed 
iu  London,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
bountiful  resources  of  the  country.  The  season 
just  passed  is  coneidered  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  since  the  close  of  the  war,  especially  for 
those  engaged  in  the  ereotiou  of  buildings — 
which,  by  the  way,  they  do  in  a different  manner 
from  that  common  in  England.  The  brick  fronts 
are  all  put  up  after  the  other  walls  of  the  house 
have  been  built,  and  are  usually  surmounted  by  a 
cornice  made  of  zinc.  The  roofs  are  flat,  covered 
with  tin  plates  ; and  most  of  the  stone  fronts  are 
merely  a veneer  4 in.  thick,  tied  into  the  brick- 
work with  iron  clamps.  Labourers  get  from 
dol.  to  2-75  dols.  per  day  of  ten  hours  j 
builders  or  wallers  receive  5 dols.  for  ten  hours  j 
bricklayers,  5 dols.  a day  of  ten  hours ; but  the 
men  who  lay  the  front  bricks,  usually  by  the 
piece,  earn  as  much  aa  7 dols.  a day.  Plas- 
terers get  4Jr  dols.  for  eight  hours,  the  number 
they  work  per  day.  Joiners  have  3 i dols.  to  4 dols. 
for  ten  hours;  a great  deal  of  the  woodwork  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  their  principal  task  is 
to  pub  it  together  and  fir  it.  The  carpenters’ 
work,  or  framing,  is  done  by  Dutchmen — aa  all 
Germans  are  called  here — at  about  3 dols.  a day. 
Painters  get  4 dols.  a day  of  ten  hours  iu  the 
summer,  and  3^  dols.  in  winter.  The  stones 
generally  employed  here  are  granite,  from  Maine  ; 
a chocolate-coloured  sandstone  from  Connecticut 
aud  Jersey;  a fine-grained  drab-coloured  sand- 
stone, from  Ohio  and  New  Brunswick;  and  a 
bastard  white  marble,  raised  at  Tuckahoe,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  New  York.  Those 
stones  cost  about  dol.  a cubic  foot.  Th* 
stone-cutters,  when  employed  by  the  day,  receive 
5 dols.  for  eight  hours  ; but  a great  deal  of  their 
work  is  done  by  the  piece,  according  to  a book 
of  prices  agreed  on  by  the  employers  and  the 
men.  If  a man  can  earn  bis  wages,  or  more,  he 
is  set  to  work  by  the  day  ; if  not,  he  has  to  work 
by  the  piece,  and  earn  what  he  can.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  materials,  builders  dispense  with 
stone  as  mneh  as  possible,  and  construct  the 
fronts  of  warehouses  and  many  other  large 
buildings  of  cast-iron,  at  one-balf  the  cost  of 
stone.  These  iron  fronts  are  well  designed,  in 
every  style  of  architecture,  and  are  painted  to 
imitate  white  marble.  I have  invariably  found,, 
that  when  a trade  assumes  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  an  industry,  the  men  are  nob 
better  paid  than  in  England  ; in  fact,  sometimes 
leas,  when  the  parohasing  power  of  the  money  is 
taken  into  account. 


r ^ -1-1  ,*  «. 


MK.  A.  J.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  M.P. 

Pad  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CHUKCH, 

EOTnEaniTHE. 

So  numerous  are  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
seamen  who  come  to  the  port  of  London,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  bnild  a churoh  for  them  in  Eother- 
hithe,  and  we  have  engraved  the  design  for  it 
that  has  been  made,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  by  Messrs.  Giles  & Biven,  architects, 
though,  as  we  now  understand,  it  may  possibly 
be  somewhat  altered  before  the  intention  is  car* 
ried  oat.  In  plan  it  is  hexagonal : the  accom- 
modation is  for  250  persons,  and  a small  gallery 
could  at  any  future  time  be  added.  Thera  are 
two  distinct  reading-rooms  adjoining,  for  the  use 
of  merchant  seamen  and  captains ; aud  these 
rooms,  also,  could  at  any  time  be  thrown  open 
by  means  of  a movable  screen,  eo  as  to  increase 
the  accommodation  of  the  church.  Two  living- 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  use  of  a resident 
official,  in  whose  charge  the  whole  establishment 
would  be.  The  building  is  of  a fcimple  Gothic 
character;  the  material  for  the  walls  would  be 
brick  ; the  roofs  covered  with  slate.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  to  be  faced  with  malms.  The 
apse  of  the  chancel  is  semicircular,  and  lighted 
by  small  lancc-t  windows. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  plan  was  necessitated 
by  the  shape  of  the  ground ; but  as  the  com- 
mittee have  now  obtained  the  grant  of  a larger 
piece  of  land,  a change  of  plan  to  some  extent  is 
contemplated. 


BENCH-ENDS  IN  THE  CHAPEL,  HATFIELD 
HOUSE. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  just  now  made 
some  alterations  and  additions  in  the  private 
chapel  of  his  mansion  (Hatfield  House,  Herts). 
These  alterations  inolodo  an  altar-rail,  a reading- 
desk,  a double-seated  chair,  a light  rood-screen, 
and  some  bench-ends.  All  these  fittings  are 
executed  in  oak  and  teak,  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
other  woods,  and  were  designed  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  & Slater,  architects.  Mr.  James 
Forsyth  has  executed  the  carving,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architects,  in  an  admirable 
manner.  The  delicacy  and  finish  of  the  details 
of  each  design  are  remarkable.  Of  three  of  the 
bench-ends,  which  aro  very  elaborate,  we  give 
representations. 

The  rood-screen  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
very  light  in  construction.  It  is  composed  of 
fifteen  arches,  supported  by  slender  shafts, 
enriched  with  carving.  The  caps  are  of  teak, 
and  highly  wrought.  The  centre  arch,  which 
forms  the  entrance,  is  about  doable  the  width  of 
the  others. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Leclc. — The  clean  and  good-looking  little  town 
of  Leek  promises  to  become,  in  vital  statistics, 
a model  town  to  the  country.  The  sewerage 
works  have  been  in  existence  nine  years.  The 
beneficial  results  have  been  great.  The  annual 
number  of  deaths  in  the  decade  ending  in  1860 
was  29  to  tho  1,000  I during  the  last  decade  it 
was  24)  5 and  the  average  ages  of  the  dead  have 
risen  from  21'8  to  32'5.  Thus  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  has  been  prolonged  by  nearly  one- 
third.  492  persons  are  now  alive  in  Leek,  who, 
had  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  first  decade  con- 
tinued, would  now  have  been  dead.  These  who 
died  daring  the  last  decade  lived,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 16,309  years  longer  than  they  would  had 
the  average  age  at  death  duriog  the  previous 
decade  been  continued.  Had  no  sanitary  im- 
provements been  made,  many  would  have  been 
widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  parents 
are  now  living.  There  has  been  a corresponding 
decrease  in  sickness,  the  money  savings  of  which, 
reckoning  each  case  at  five  shillings  a week  for 
50,752  weeks,  amounts  to  12,6881.  Of  the  sick- 
ness prevented  16,917  weeks  are  saved  to  the 
workers  between  15  and  55  years  of  age,  being 
a saving  of  6,3-13l.  173.  6d.,  even  though  a man’s 
wages  were  only  lOs.,  aud  a woman’s  Ss.  per 
week.  The  funeral  expenses  saved,  at  51.  each, 
amounted  to  2,460Z.  The  direct  money  saving 
was  2l,-191Z.  17s.  6d,,  not  to  speak  of  tho  un- 
speakable advantages  of  every  kind  from  im- 
proved health  and  prolonged  life.  Thus  the 
drainage  of  a town  not  only  benefits  the  owners 
of  property,  it  benefits  the  poor  above  all 
persons. 

Brighton. — That  there  will  be  opposition  to 
the  Brighlon  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers 
Bill  appears  from  three  petitions  lodged  against 
it;  one  by  the  west  Hove  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, another  by  the  Brunswick  Square 


and  Terrace  Commissioners,  and  a third  by 
Vallance’a  Trustees.  The  first  petitioners  sub- 
mit that  they  and  tho  inhabitants  of  the  said 
district  will  bo  most  injuriously  affeoted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  urge  various  reasons 
against  it;  and  insist  that  a better  and  more 
efficient  aud  less  costly  scheme  can  be  devised 
for  draining  the  town  of  Brighton  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Brunswick  Square  and  Terrace  Com- 
missioners and  of  tho  petitioners. 

Leicester. — A report  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, 
C.E.,  on  the  proposed  utilisation  of  the  sewage 
of  Leicester,  is  abont  to  be  placed  before  the 
public.  The  local  Advertiser  thus  refers  to  some 
of  the  chief  points  in  the  report: — 

“ Tho  first  consideration  ie,  how  to  get  the  refaso  of 
onr  larce  town  od  to  the  adjicent  lands.  Hapuil/,  the 
physical  features  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  this  object,  quits  one-half  the  area  of 
the  sewered  portion  of  tbo  town  being  at  a level  of,  at 
least,  20  ft.  above  tho  lowest  portions  of  the  district.  This 
favourable  circumsianee  Mr.  Latham  would  take  advantage 
of  by  dividing  tho  town  into  two  areas— the  high-level  and 
tho  low-level  j tho  former  he  would  surround  with  an  in- 
tercepting  sewer  of  dimensions  suffleient  to  carry  away 
1 in.  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  the  low-level 
he  proposes  that  tho  rainfall  should  be  carried  direct  to 
the  river;  disconnecting  the  surface-water  drains  from  the 
sewage ; and  ho  would  convey  the  sewage  from  this  district 
to  the  works  in  the  Abbey  Meadow,  where,  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  machinery,  he  would  pump  it  up  to  the  mode- 
rate elevation  of  the  outfall  works  of  the  proposed  iuter- 
cepting  sewer,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure  its 
distribution  on  the  land  at  no  remote  distance  from  the 
town.  By  this  means  the  working  expenses  of  pumping 
the  sewage  to  the  laud  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Mr. 
Latham  informs  the  town  council  that  about  900acrea  would 
La  wanted.  But  the  same  authority  states  that  there  are 
1,350  acres  between  Thur.naston  aud  Bileby  entirely  com- 
manded by  gravitation  from  the  higher  level  of  the  town  ; 
while  between  Leicester  and  Tburmaston  there  are  650 
acres  that  would  be  reached  by  direct  gravitation  from  the 
higher  district,  and  by  pumping  the  low-level  sewage. 
Here  is  land  in  proximity  to  the  town,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  double  the  present  amount  of  sewage;  and  the 
means  of  getting  it  there  pointed  out.  Tho  expense  Mr. 
Latham  ealiinates  at  23,00}L,  entailing  an  annual  outlay  of 
6,312L  for  working  expenses,  interest  on  capital  borrowed, 
and  annual  instalments  for  repayment  of  capital.  The 
receipts  are  estimated  at  9,760L,  thus  leaving  a very  hand- 
some annual  profit.  Should  this  prospect  be  realised,  it 
would  afford  a wonderful  contrast  to  our  present  system, 
wherebya  loss  is  sustained  of  1,20JL  a year,  while  our  river 
is  polluted,  aud  a great  deal  of  annoyance  suffered  in  many 
districts.'’ 

A dairy-farm  is  suggested  in  tho  report  as  an 
additional  source  of  profit. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  explosion  of  kitchen  and  circulating 
boilers,  in  the  north  of  England  especially,  is  at 
length  exciting  attention. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Thomas  Schofield,  in  tho  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Sir  W.  Fairbairn ; 
Mr.  L.  E.  Fletcher,  chief  engineer,  referred  to 
the  number  of  fatal  household  boiler  explosions 
that  have  recently  occurred.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  lives  which  had  been  lost  by  each 
explosions  during  the  recent  frost,  it  was  thought 
important  to  ciroulate^^at  once  some  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  these  disasters,  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  their  recurrence  should 
the  frost  return.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  subject  was  only  briefly  touched  on,  the  chief 
engineer  hoping  to  treat  it  more  fully,  with  the 
aid  of  illustrations,  in  his  next  ordinary  monthly 
report. 

The  cause  of  kitchen  or  bath  boiler  explosions, 
he  said,  is  very  much  misunderstood,  aud  hence 
the  constant  recurrence  of  these  disasters.  They 
are  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  a 
few  drops  of  cold  water  into  a red  hot  boiler. 
They  are  attributed  to  the  thaw,  whereas  they 
are  the  result  of  the  pipes  being  sealed  by  the 
frost.  That  the  sudden  introduction  of  cold 
water  into  a red  hot  boiler  will  not  cause  au 
instantaneous  generation  of  pressure  suffioieut 
to  produce  an  explosion  was  shown  by  repeated 
experiments,  fully  described  in  the  chief  engi- 
neer’s  report  for  January,  1867. 

The  boilers  that  explode  on  tho  occurrence  of 
frost  are  on  tho  circulating  principle.  They  are 
connected  by  two  pipes  to  an  overhead  cistern, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  on  the  application  of 
a fire  to  the  boiler,  as  soon  as  tho  water  becomes 
heated  it  rises  through  one  of  these  connecting- 
pipes,  while  tho  cold  water,  by  its  superior 
gravity,  descends  in  the  other,  so  that  a constant 
circulation  is  kept  up  as  long  as  the  fire  remains 
in  action,  while  the  boiler  and  pipes  are  full,  the 
passages  open,  aud  there  is  any  water  lefo  in  the 
overhead  cistern.  As  long  as  these  pipes  are 
open  they  form  a natural  safety-valve,  aud  afford 
a pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water,  aud  no  more ; but  as  soon  as  the  frost 
seals  them  up  the  pressure  accumulates  as  long 


as  the  fire  burns,  when  explosion  becomes  merely 
a question  of  time.  This  is  the  simple  cause  of 
these  disastrous  explosions,  and  that  being  so,  it 
is  clear  that  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  them 
is  to  adopt  the  very  simple  precaution  of  fixing 
to  every  circulating  boiler  a reliable  safety-valve 
that  will  nob  be  afl'acted  by  the  frost.  The  valve 
recommended  was  of  the  external  pendulons 
dead-weight  construction,  and,  having  no  lever, 
hinged  joint,  wings,  or  spindle,  was  nob  at  all 
liable  to  derangement.  These  valves  should  be 
fixed  in  the  front  of  the  range,  being  bronghb 
out,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a connecting-pipe, 
so  as  to  be  always  in  sight,  and  accessible.  If 
it  is  once  fairly  recognised  that  the  canae  of 
these  explosions  is  a gradual  accumulation  of 
pressure,  added  Mr.  Fletcher,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  some  suitable  measures  are  contrived  to 
meet  it.  To  set  a boiler  in  a kitchen  alongside 
of  a brisk  fire,  without  a safety-valve,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  thereto,  is  very  much  like 
putting  a cask  of  gunpowder  into  the  oven  to 
bake. 

Since  onr  last  note  of  cases  of  kitchen-boiler 
explosion,  one  has  occurred  at  Abbeydale,  near 
Sheffield,  aud  another  in  Derbyshire.  In  that  at 
Abbeydale  two  men  were  killed  while  at  break- 
fast ; and  in  that  at  the  Rectory,  Long-lane, 
Derbyshire,  one  woman  was  kilted,  and  two 
others  were  terribly  injured. 


A WORD  ABOUT  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — I believe  the  Thames  Embankment  will 
illustrate  two  proverbs:  Ist.  “Pennywise  and 
pound  foolish;  “ 2ad.“  The  ship  will  be  spoiled 
for  want  of  a penn’orth  of  tar.” 

First,  as  to  the  footway.  Can  anything  be 
more  miserably  insufficient  ? It  might  be  the 
very  finest  promenade  in  London.  It  is  about 
one-half  the  width  it  should  be.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  London  as  a recreation-ground 
than  the  opening  of  a new  park  in  any  situation 
would  be.  Think  of  the  numbers  of  poor  women 
and  children  who  cannot  go  out  of  London,  bub 
who  might  on  any  fine  day  stroll  upon  tho  Em- 
bankment for  an  hour.  Think  of  the  crowds 
who,  in  summer  time,  go  by  steamer,  and  who 
would  go  in  yet  greater  numbers,  if  the  river  were 
made  as  it  might  be  made, — the  most  beautiful 
thoroughfare  iu  London.  Think  of  any  public 
occasion,  like  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  the  arrival  of 
tho  Belgians,  a coronation,  a great  public 
funeral,  the  entry  of  any  distinguished  poten- 
tate, any  public  procession.  Can  it  be  contended 
fur  one  moment  that  the  present  proposed  width 
of  roadway  and  fuotway  would  be  sufficient  for 
such  a purpose  ? 

The  Thames  Embankment,  properly  carried 
out,  should  be,  for  the  poor  women  and  children 
of  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  Seven-dials,  Hol- 
born,  &o.,  what  Hyde  Park  is  for  the  upper 
classes.  It  should  be,  and  will  be,  their 
Sunday  promenade.  The  simple  qnesiioa  is, 
shall  it  be  a great  public  boon,  giving  health  to 
these  poor  creatures  who  so  much  need  it  ? or 
shall  it  be  a great  failure,  as  it  will  be,  if  built 
upon,  as  proposed  ? A huge  piece  near  West- 
minster Bridge  is  already  appropriated  for 
private  gardens,  at  a great  sacrifice,  as  far  as 
the  public,  and  especially  the  poor,  are  con- 
cerned. R.  J. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  for  the  reduction  iu  the  hours 
of  labour  iu  the  metropolitan  building  trade, 
just  set  on  foot  by  the  carpenters,  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  other  branches  in  the  trade,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  operatives — painters,  bricklayers, 
masons,  joiners,  plasterers,  &3., — held  at  the  Lord 
Palmerston  Tavern,  Chelsea, on  Saturday  evening 
last,  a society  was  formed  to  promote  the  nine- 
hours  movement,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : — 

" That  an  invitation  be  given  to  tho  varioua  societiea  in 
tho  building  trade  to  send  delegates  to  the  society  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operatiog  with  it,  and  making  a united 
effort  of  both  unionists  and  non-anionista  to  obtain  tho 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  per  day,  the  pre- 
sent depressed  state  of  trade  affording  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  attainment  of  that  object.” 

This  society  is  quite  independent  of  the  dele- 
gate meeting  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  ex- 
clusively, who  have  drawn  up  the  following  new 
code  of  working  rules  for  that  branch  of  the 
trade  : — 

” That  the  working  time  be  fifty  hours  a week,  namely, 
nioe  hours  on  the  first  fire  days,  and  five  hours  on  Satur- 
day ; that  the  wages  be  8d.  per  hour ; that  piecework  be 
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abolished  ; and  that  all  OTertime  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a half  up  to  10  p.m.,  and  double  after  that  hour. 
Three  mouths’  notice  to  be  given  for  the  alterations.  All 
diapntes  to  be  settled  bj  arbitration.” 

A case  has  come  before  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Gaardiana  which  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
Shipwrights’  Umon  in  Poplar.  Mr.  Traill,  a 
shipowner,  having  a vessel  under  repair,  at 
Millwall,  applied  for  some  shipwrights  to  execute 
the  work,  but,  though  he  offered  6a.  6d.  per  day, 
none  would  accept  the  engagement  under  7s.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  among  those  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  the  guardians  there  might  be  some 
willing  to  take  the  work.  Accordingly,  the  re- 
lieving officer  of  Poplar  examined  the  list  of  out- 
door paupers,  and  found  two  shipwrights  who 
were  in  receipt  of  ontdoor  relief.  lie  sent  for 
them  and  acquainted  them  with  the  facts,  and 
even  accompanied  them  to  the  dock.  Bub  they 
declined  the  offer,  saying  that  they  would  gladly 
work  for  48.  or  5s.  a day,  but  that  the  work  now 
offered  them  was  “ old  work  j”  and,  as  they  were 
members  of  the  Shipwrights’  Union,  they  could 
nob  work  for  less  than  7s.  a day.  On  the  men 
coming  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  ask 
for  a renewal  of  their  relief,  strong  indignation 
was  manifested  at  their  conduct. 


LONDON  CORN  EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 

We  give  a list  of  architects  who  were  invited 
to  compete  for  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  have 
consented  to  do  so.  Mr.  Whichoord,  it  will  be 
remembered,  declined  to  compete,  he  saw  so 
many  diffichlties  in  the  way  as  to  rights  of 
lights.  The  drawings  are  to  ho  sent  in  on  the 
Slst  of  this  month  : — 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Manchester;  G.  Scott,  jon.; 
J.  Peacock;  Giles  & Biven  ; R.  Hesketh;  Salter 
<&  Wyatt;  Cuthberb  Broderick;  W,  G,  Caldwell; 
W.  H.  Crossland;  H.  Stock;  Banks  & Barry; 
H.  Carr;  R.  C.  Baxter;  E.  A.  Gruning;  11. 
Dawson;  and  G.  Truefitt. 


LAMP  STANDARD  FOR  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

A LAiir-sTANDAKD  has  been  sot  up  at  the 
landing-place  between  Hungerford  and  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Ic  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr. 
T.  Butler,  sculptor,  and  is  intended  bo  super- 
sede the  ordinary  lamp-post,  by  the  combination 
of  artistic  composition  with  allegorical  narrative. 

The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
boys  moni-ting  the  shaft,  the  one  handing  up  the 
torch  to  the  other  with  which  to  light  the  globe 
above,  is  allusive  to  that  energetic  spirit  which 
characterises  the  British  nation  ; and  the  reward 
of  which  ia  signified  by  the  abundance  poured 
forth  from  the  cornucopias.  The  device  on  one  of 
the  panels  below,  composed  of  the  caduceus  and 
trident,  symbolides  our  marine  ascendency  and 
commercial  spirit.  The  other  panel  presents  a 
bold  oak  wreath,  within  which  is  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  Embankment.  The  whole  ia 
intended  to  harmonise  with  the  lions’  heads, 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  which  already 
appear  on  the  river  front  of  the  pedestals  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river. 

The  composition  is  better  as  seen  from  front 
or  back  than  at  the  side.  Should  more  of 
the  standards  be  executed  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reconsider  this  aspect  of  the  design.  We 
would  observe  also  that  it  is  somewhat  too 
massive  for  a single  lamp.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  carry  a group  of  lamps. 


BUNHILL-FIELDS  BURIAL  GROUND. 

A REPOKT  of  the  Buuhill-fields  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  just  published  shows 
that  for  the  ro-ereetion  of  the  wall  of  the 
ground  near  the  City -road,  and  for  the 
provision  of  new  gates  and  railings  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  1,000J.,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson  was  accepted,  and 
the  work  had  been  completed  in  a satisfactory 
manner,  and  within  the  sum  provided.  They 
also  gave  directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  paths,  so  planned  as  but  slightly  to 
interfere  with  the  position  ‘of  gravestones,  and 
yet  leading  to  or  near  the  tombs  of  principal 
interest.  Adjoining  the  paths  they  have  caused 
to  be  planted  at  intervals  on  either  side  an 
additional  number  of  plane  and  other  trees,  ex- 
ceeding 600  in  all.  Some  of  the  head  and  foot 
stones  were  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  others 
bad  sunk  into  the  gi'ound  so  as  to  be  almost  lost 


to  view.  These  they  directed  should,  where 
necessary,  be  raised  and  set  in  upright  positions, 
and  upwards  of  450  stones  have  been  so  dealt 
with.  The  insoriptiona  of  certain  of  the  tombs 
have  also  been  removed,  and  in  some  instances 
the  tombs  have  been  bricked  up  and  repaired, 
where  such  a course  appeared  to  be  imperatively 
requisite.  A plan  of  the  ground  and  a record  of 
every  name  and  inscription  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  George  Rogers  under  their  direction,  and  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  Guildhall  for  public  inspection. 
The  total  expense  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  is  3,1991.  ISa.  lid. 
Annexed  to  the  report  are  copies  of  the  insorip- 
tions  on  five  pillars  erected  on  the  ground,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  was  inclosed  in 
1665  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence ; that  in  1852  more  than  120,000  bodies 
had  been  interred  therein,  and  that  it  was 
opened  on  the  14th  of  October,  1869,  by  Sir 
James  Lawrence,  M.P.  Other  pillars  furnish  the 
names  of  the  most  eminent  persons  buried 
there,  including  John  Banyan,  Daniel  Defoe,  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  John 
Horne  Tooke,  General  Fleetwood,  Henry, 
Richard,  and  William  Cromwell,  Thomas  Stot- 
hard,  R.A.,  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  Susannah  Wesley, 
Thankful  Owen,  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  and 
others.  Early  readers  of  the  Builder  will  re- 
member how  often  we  brought  forward  the 
claims  of  this  burial-ground  for  careful  pre- 
servation. 


THE  INCIDENTS  OP  RATING. 

SlK, — Since  the  subject  of  rating  ia  receiving 
special  attention  this  session,  it  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  consider  recent  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

First,  as  to  “ The  Valuation  (Metropolis) 
Act,  1869.”  I fear  the  schedule  of  maximum 
deductions  will  lead  to  considerable  unfairness. 
Take  the  following  example: — “A”  occupies 
buildings  which  would  come  under  Class  5,  and 
from  their  condition  would  require  the  maximum 
deduction  of  one-sixth ; “ B ” occupies  the 
adjoining  paddock,  rightly  inclnded  iu  Class  7, 
and  fairlyj  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  one- 
twentieth. 

Gross  Tcilue.  Eateable. 

Bay  "A”  £00  £50  0 

Say  “B”  10  9 10 

£70  £59  10 

Now,  asenme  that  subsequently  X becomes 
the  occupier  of  both  these  properties,  they  would 
then  come  under  Class  6,  and  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  of  one-tentu  only — viz.,  71.,  instead  of 
lOZ.  as  before,  showing  a loss  to  X by  way  of 
deduction  equal  to  33  per  cent. 

Secondly,  as  to  ” The  Poor  Rates  Assessment 
and  Collection  Act,  1869.”  The  power  to  dis- 
train on  the  occupier’s  goods  would  appear  to 
be  entirely  nugatory,  as,  if  he  chose  to  decline  to 
pay  withont  a distress,  he  could  evade  doing  so 
altogether  by  taking  care  to  hand  to  his  landlord 
the  rent  before  ic  was  actually  due.  Provision 
that,  after  receiving  the  “ demand  in  writing  ” 
from  the  overseers  for  the  rate,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  all  future  accruing  rent  to  them 
until  ;the  rate  was  liquidated,  would,  I think, 
have  rendered  the  provision  effective;  and  if  the 
occupier  declined  to  do  this,  then  to  distrain  on 
his  goods  would  not  be  unfair.  Wii.  Eve. 


THE  TRAMWAY  BILL. 

The  Board  of  Trade’s  Bill  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  tramways,  and  to  regulate 
their  working,  has  been  issued.  It  provides 
that  certificates  authorising  the  construction 
of  tramways  may  be  obtained  by  the  local 
authority  with  the  consent  of  the  rate-payers 
in  such  district ; or  by  any  person,  persons, 
corporation,  or  company  with  the  consent 
of  the  local  authorities  of  such  district.  The 
promoters  may  sell  or  assign  their  right,  but 
within  two  years  or  leas  must  complete  the 
tramway,  and  open  it  for  public  traffic.  Every 
tramway  shall  be  constructed  of  such  width  as 
may  be  prescribed,  and  shall  be  laid  and  main- 
tained in  sneh  manner  that  the  uppermost  sur- 
face of  the  rail  shall  be  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  road.  The  promoters  may  open 
and  break  up  any  road,  subject  to  regulations, 
and  must  reinstate  the  road  and  pay  expenses  of 
repair  for  six  months.  The  promoters  are  at  all 
times  to  keep  in  repair  that  part  of  the  road 
where  the  tramway  ia  laid.  There  are  provisions 
as  to  the  pipes  of  gas  and  water  oompanies,  and 
for  the  protection  of  sewers.  The  general  pro- 


visions of  the  Bill  give  power  to  the  promoters  of 
tramways  and  their  lessees  to  use  on  their  tram- 
ways carriages  with  flange  wheels,  or  wheels 
specially  adapted  to  run  on  a grooved  rail ; and 
the  promoters  and  their  lessees  shall  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  tramways  for  ciirrioges 
with  flange  wheels,  or  other  wheels  specially 
adapted  to  run  on  a grooved  rail.  All  carriages 
used  on  any  tramway  shall  be  moved  by  animal 
power  only.  Licences  to  use  the  tramway  may 
in  certain  events  be  granted  to  third  parties  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  There  are  also  powers  with 
respect  to  the  future  purchase  of  undertakings 
by  local  authorities,  and  for  the  removal  of 
tramways.  


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUIE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Council  have  recommended, — 

That  the  Soane  IMedallioD  (with  the  sum  of  60Z.  nnder 
certain  conditions)  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
drawings  distinguished  by  the  device  of  ” jI  Comma  Kilhin 
a Circle." 

That  the  luslilute  Silver  Medal,  with  hi.  5s.,  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto 
of  ” St.  Latcrence." 

That  in  the  same  competition,  a Medal  of  Merit  be 
awarded  to  the  anthor  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by 
the  device  of  a “ Sq'.iare  and  Compasses  icilhin  a Fanel." 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  bo  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  essay  diatingaiahed  by  the  motto  “ Light, 
Utility,  and  Progress." 

That  the  Student's  Prize  in  Books  bo  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto  of 
‘\TnUk." 

These  recommendations  will  be  considered 
and  determined  at  a special  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  next.  


TEE  ARCHITECT  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Her  M-.ijesty’s  Works  has  again  called 
on  Mr.  B.  M.  Barry  to  deliver  up  the  plans  and 
drawings  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  to 
forward  all  the  contracts  or  correspondencB 
constituting  contracts,  which  at  present  remain 
unexecuted.  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession,  will  doubtless  hesitate  before  be  com- 
plies  with  the  first  part  of  these  requirements, 
and  will  have,  in  turn,  to  look  to  the  profession 
for  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
as  may  strengthen  him  in  any  endeavour  he  may 
think  it  right  to  make  to  support  its  rights. 


ARCHITECTS’  COMPETITION  IN  1769. 

A suDSCRiUER  writes,— At  page  781  of  your 
volume  for  1869,  in  the  article  relating  to  a list 
of  architects  who  sent  iu  designs  for  building 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  iu  1769,1  do  not 
observe  that  “ C.  C.  H.”  makes  any  mention  of 
William  Newton,  No.  54.  Was  he  not  probably 
the  William  Newton  who  made  the  translation 
of  “ Vitruvius,”  in  2 vols.  folio,  in  1791  ? If  he 
were  a young  man  iu  1769,  he  would  be  only  of 
fair  age  on  the  completion  of  bis  translation 
twenty-two  years  after. 

1 name  this,  as  you  invite  “ waifs  and  strays  ” 
of  information  about  the  architects  in  his  list. 


FOREIGN  WORK. 

Sia,— We  have  at  the  present  time  large  buildings  being 
erected  where  a very  large  portion  of  iho  woodwork  is  im- 
ported from  far  up  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  it  is  reported  thatit 
IS  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be  in  its  construotiveness  ; 
but  this  we  are  told  is  free  trade,  and  for  England’s 
bsDcfit.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  a great  fallacy,  neither 
do  I believe  it  can  be  borne  out  by  facts.  Wo  may  ask 
who  has  the  churgeability  of  the  poor?  I say  English 
industry,  by  its  great  taxation.  Then  I say  English 
labour  has  u right  Co  be  heard,  and  receive  fair  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I would  ask  is 
not  our  architects'  future  afi'ected  in  this  question  of 
foreign  competition  in  our  homemarkets  ? I believe  it  is. 
If  architects  wish  their  profession  to  hold  a position  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  where  architectural  beauty  and 
soundness  of  construction  have  added  so  much  to  tneir 
fame,  then  1 ask  them,  with  all  due  respect,  is  it  to  their 
credit  to  allow  this  class  of  joinery  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  large  public  buildings,  where  seasoned 
materials  and  sound  workmanship  are  a matter  of  the 
greatest  import  both  Co  their  own  standiugas  a profession, 
and  to  the  English  public,  who  have  to  pay  an  enormous 
tax  to  feed  and  shelter  its  unemployed?  Is  it  England’s 
policy  to  purchase  cheap  foreign  rubbish  in  the  prejent 
condition  of  labour  ? Ask  the  mechanics,  or  the  shop- 
keepers, and  the  answer  will  be,  No.  Those  who  pay  the 
musicisus  shouldhavp  the  right  to  dance. 

One  word  to  your  correspondents  *‘T.  L.  D.”  and 
“Senex,”  who  ifiink  it  justiiiable  for  the  building  trades 
to  assist  their  present  condition,  and  to  make  labour  more 
abundant  by  agreeing  to  a reduction  of  wages.  With 
such  a policy  of  political  economy  I cannot  agree.  Will 
the  oificials  of  our  military  and  naval  departments  agree 
to  have  their  salaries  reduced  ? Will  doctors  and  lawyers 
agree  to  work  for  loss?  If  so,  no  doubt  the  building 
trades  will  equally  agree.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  says  that  the 
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Tespeclability  and  fame  derived  in  some  proFosiions  malre 
op  a large  portion  of  reward,  both  of  eduoati.'in  and  skill ; 
but  the  skilful  operative  receives  no  special  mark,  and 
according  to  the  economist  must  submit  to  the  great 
fluctuations,  as  they  present  themselves.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  existence  of  trade  societies,— the 
concentration  of  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  it 
at  its  fair  value,  in  consideration  of  a whole  trade.  The 
pr.  fltB  of  employers  are  little  known  emong  building 
workmen,  and  I presume  thev  would  think  them  rather 
inquisitorial  by  asking  to  bo  allowed  to  look  at  their  books 
in  reference  thereto.  A Joijfsn. 


TOWN  HALLS. 

Scarhoroudh. — At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Council,  a report  was  read  respecting  the 
Old  Towu-hall  property.  Three  estimates  had 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Stewart,  architects. 
The  first  amounted  to  790Z.,  and  proposed  to 
convert  the  lower  part  of  the  building  into  two 
shops,  and  to  effect  other  alterations  ; the  second 
(1,075?.)  provided  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  front 
with  stone;  and  the  third  (2,300i.)  was  for  a new 
building,  containing  two  shops,  large  hall,  &c. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  hall  was  finally  resolved  on. 

W-irksworth. — The  Town-hall  andMurket-house 
scheme  is  progressing  favourably.  From  the 
prospectus  issued  by  the  company  little  doubt  is 
felt  but  that  the  movement  which  the  inhabi-  ' 
tants  have  so  long  contemplated  will  now  bo  | 
carried  oat.  The  names  of  the  committee  include  ! 
most  of  the  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  town  ] 
and  neighbourhood.  The  prospectus  states  that  i 
“ although  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company 
is  fixed  at  5,000?.,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  more 
than  4,0001.  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  ' 
proposed  objects.”  Of  this  sum  more  than  3,000?. 
have  already  been  subscribed.  A site  has  been  ' 
purchased  for  1,500?. 

Epsom. — A meeting  has  been  held  at  Crandon’s  | 
King’s  Head  Hotel,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
desirability  of  erecting  a new  Market-house  and  ' 
Town-hall  between  the  Clock  Tower  and  Clay-  , 
hill,  on  the  space  of  ground  which  the  old  town 
pond  formerly  occupied.  The  meeting  was  pre-  j 
liminary  to  a publio  one  that  will  in  a short  time 
bo  called.  Mr.  Treherne,  surveyor  to  the  board  : 
of  health,  had  made  a drawing  which  explained  ' 
the  stylo  of  erection  contemplated.  Several  [ 
suggestions  were  made  and  questions  asked  as  to  ' 
probable  cost,  how  to  be  defrayed,  &c.,  all  agree-  ! 
ing  on  one  point,  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  ! 
and  beneficial  to  the  trade  and  interests  of 
Epsom  if  carried  out.  It  was  suggested,  subse- 
quently, that  the  site  selected  could  be  improved 
upon  by  purchasing  Albion-terrace,  commonly 
called  Coffee  House-walk,  and  erecting  it  there 
instead  of  filling  up  the  open  space  which  gives  a 
healthy  appearance  to  the  town.  The  estimated 
cost  near  the  Clock  Tower  would  be  about  3,000?. 

Cuclifield. — A correspondent  of  a local  paper 
says: — “ I understand  it  is  intended  to  build  a 
Town-hall  on  an  eligible  site,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Petty  Sessions,  County  Court,  and 
other  pnblic  business,  and  I hope  it  may  be  made 
suitable  for  lectures,  concerts,  penny  readings, 
balls,  &e.  This  would  render  our  town  more 
lively  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and  be  a 
permanent  benefit  to  us  also.  Should  this  be 
carried  out,  I would  suggest  whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
promoters  to  make  an  attempt  to  restore  our 
” Lost  Market.”  I can  see  no  great  difficnlty  in 
the  matter,  provided  a suitable  building  bo 
erected,  which  might  be  done  economically  by 
making  the  hall  two  stories  ; the  upper  one  for 
Petty  Sessions,  County  Court,  &o.,  and  the  lower 
one  for  the  market.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

BelbroKghton, — A meeting  has  been  held  in 
furtherance  of  a proposal  for  rebuilding  the 
parish  church.  It  appears  that  several  pro- 
fessional men, — architects  and  others, — have 
pronounced  the  roof  unsafe,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction, some  time  since,  of  one  of  the  pillars 
which  support  it.  The  south  wall  has  bulged 
out  considerably  ; the  north  wall  is  more  oat  of 
perpendicular  than  the  south ; and  these  two 
outer  walls  have  mainly  been  kept  from  falling 
by  means  of  an  iron  rod  which  crosses  the 
church,  and  braces  them  together.  Half  the 
church  and  more  is  overhung  by  a huge  gallery, 
greatly  interfering  with  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
those  placed  under  it ; and  the  whole  is  filled 
with  high-backed  pews.  It  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  nave  and  south 
aisle,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  remaining 
arches  and  a small  portion  of  the  south  wall,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  add  a north  aisle.  The  tower 


also  reqnires  various  repairs  and  restorations, 
from  mutilations  it  has  undergone.  The  sum 
required  for  these  objects  is  2,000?.,  at  least. 
A subscription  was  opened  a few  months  ago  in 
aid  of  the  scheme,  and  a sum  of  abont  1,000?. 
has  been  promised.  At  the  meeting  a committee 
of  management  was  appointed,  and  other  steps 
were  taken. 

Carlisle. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Paul  has  been  laid.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  bounded  by  Spencer-street  on  the 
oast,  Lonsdalo-street  on  the  north,  and  by  two 
other  now  roads  on  the  west  and  south  aides  re- 
spectively. The  building  will  bo  erected  of  the 
Newbiggen  red  stone,  and  with  high-pitched 
roofs,  covered  with  green  elates,  and  will  be  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style,  having  windows  with 
different  patterns  of  geometrical  tracery.  Within, 
the  church  will  consist  of  a nave  nearly  30  ft. 
wide,  and  73  ft.  3 in.  long,  divided  from  north 
and  south  side  aisles  by  five  Gothic  arches  of 
alternate  red  and  white  atone  on  each  side,  snp- 
ported  by  circular  columns.  Height  will  be 
given  to  the  nave  by  a clearstory  above  the 
arches,  containing  a series  of  circular  windows 
and  tracery.  The  chancel  and  vestries  will  be 
at  the  east  end  as  usual,  and  the  former  will  be 
20  ft.  10  in.  deep,  and  the  arch  dividing  it  from 
the  nave  will  be  the  entire  width.  The  whole 
of  the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber  work,  and  the 
seats  will  be  open  benches.  The  west  front,  ■' 
which  will  look  towards  Lowther-atreet,  and  be 
visible  from  it,  will  have  a large  Gothic  window, 
filled  in  with  tracery.  Two  entrances  are  pro- 
vided to  the  church,  in  addition  to  a third  from 
the  vestry,  one  being  under  the  tower,  and  the 
other  at  the  west  end,  under  the  large  west  win- 
dow. It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  shortly  be 
forthcoming  for  the  erection  of  the  tower  and 
spire.  These  are  designed  to  occupy  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  church,  and  a portion  of  the 
foundations  has  already  been  provided  for. 
When  completed  the  spire  will  have  an  altitude 
of  120  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  tower 
will  have  angle  buttresses  and  four  pinnacles 
above,  which  will  be  the  belfry  windows  in  an 
ootagonal  story,  and  above  which  will  rise  the 
spire,  having  high  open  pinnacles  over  the  spire 
lights  in  addition  to  the  larger  ones  below.  The 
' chnrch  will  accommodate  rather  more  than  600 
! persons,  and  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  E. 
Haberahon  & Brock,  of  London,  architects,  and 
is  in  coarse  of  coDstrnctiou  by  Messrs.  C.  & J. 
Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  builders,  whose  tender 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  was  recently  ac- 
cepted after  a competition.  It  amounts  to  2,930?. 
Ss.,  being  a little  less  than  the  architects’  esti- 
mate. The  walls  are  several  feet  high. 

Sillotli  (Carlisle). — At  a meeting  in  Silloth,  in 
support  of  the  cost  of  the  new  churoh  there, 
the  honorary  secretary  stated  that  he  had  2,458?.  I 
provided  or  in  hand.  They  were  now,  however, 
about  35?.  short  of  the  first  contract  of  2,495?.  ■ 
But  beyond  the  contract  there  were  several 
necessary  expenses,  as  commission,  salary,  light- 1 
ing,  heating,  and  granite  (previously  provided).  ' 
The  cost  of  these  would  amount  to  400?.  or  450?.  j 
There  would,  therefore,  still  be  some  500?.  to  j 
raise  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  tower,  esti- 1 
mated  at  1,000?).  The  church  was  rapidly, 
advancing.  I 

Upper  Easton  (Bristol). — The  new  church  of 
St.  Gabriel,  Upper  Easton,  is  about  to  be  con- 1 
secrated.  The  edifice  is  situated  near  Messrs. ' 
Leonard  & Boult’s  collieries,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  brick  church  that  has  been  built  in  this  ' 
neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  , 
south  transepts,  chancel,  and  side  chapels  forming 
vestry  and  organ  chambers.  The  tower  is  placed 
on  the  south  aide  of  the  chancel,  and  the  ground- 
floor  is  set  apart  for  the  organ,  when  one  has 
been  procured.  Stone  has  been  used  as  little  as 
possible,  the  intention  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Neale,  of  ^Bristol,  having  been  to  produce  as 
much  effect  as  possible  by  means  of  colour  and 
arrangement  of  plan,  rather  than  of  expensive 
labour  in  the  shape  of  monldinga,  stonework,  &c. 
The  reredos  consists  of  three  arches,  resting  on 
shafts  of  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  creed,  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  prayer  have  been 
written  on  a gold  ground  in  the  panel.  The 
pulpit  and  font  are  of  stone.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  building  is  a gallery,  approached  by  a 
separate  entrance.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  will  accommodate  about  100. 
Altogether,  including  this  gallery,  the  building 
will  accommodate  about  700  persona.  The  entire 
cost  will  amount  to  about  3,000?.,  and  of  this 
sum  upwards  of  2,700?.  have  been  obtained. 

Womenswould. — The  ancient  church  of  this 
parish  having  undergone  a restoration,  has  been 


re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The  walls  have 
been  restored,  and  the  roof  renewed.  The  east 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
three  lights  being  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
incumbent,  bis  wife,  and  his  son  respectively. 
The  altar  floor  has  been  paved  with  Minton’a 
tiles,  and  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  building 
with  nniform  red  tiles  edged  with  black.  The 
old  high  square  pews  have  been  superseded  by 
open  benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  5 
and  an  altar-table,  pulpit,  and  reading-desk,  of 
similar  material,  have  been  erected.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  about  1,100?. 

Broughton  Foggs. — 'The  church  of  this  parish 
(a  very  ancient  one,  dating,  it  is  sapposed,  so  far 
back  as  the  tenth  century)  has  lately  undergone 
considerable  repairs  and  alterations.  It  hae 
been  reseated  with  stained  deal  benches.  Two 
stained  glass  windows,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Covent-garden,  have 
been  placed  in  the  east  end,  one  at  Che  left  hand,, 
representing  the  “ Fall,”  with  the  words,  “ As  in 
Adam  all  die  ; ” the  other  at  the  right  hand,  the 
Marys  at  the  empty  sepulchre,  with  the  words, 
“In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,”  We  are 
informed  that  the  windows  have  been  inserted 
by  surviving  members  of  the  Goodenough  family, 
in  memory  of  their  ancestors  who  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  parish.  The  last  addition  to  the 
church  is  a small  organ,  of  four  stops,  built  by 
Messrs.  Bryooson,  Brothers,  of  London.  The 
cost  of  the  organ  was  50?. 


FROM  SCOTLAND, 

Edinburgh. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  have  a 
rotary  Bteam-engina  in  Edinburgh  for  street- 
cleaning  and  other  purposes.  'The  gearing  and 
machinery  are  to  be  very  light,  moving  upon  one 
directing  and  two  supporting  wheels.  The  city 
being  built  up  a long  ridge,  having  a continuous 
inoline  from  Holyroad  to  the  castle,  the  draught 
for  horses  in  the  “fulzie”  wagons  is  frequently 
at  present  too  heavy. The  Edinburgh  engra- 

vers on  wood  recently  met  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a society  for  the  advancement  of  their 
art.  The  profession  was  largely  represented, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  such  an 
association  should  be  formed.  A code  of  laws 
was  drawn  up,  and  office-bearers  for  the  present 
year  chosen.  These  were  — Mr.  J.  M.  Corner, 
president ; Mr.  R.  Paterson,  vice-president ; Mr. 
r.  Robertson,  secretary  j and  Mr,  G.  Morrison, 
treasurer. 

Glasgow, — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a Masonic 

hall  in  Glasgow  at  a cost  of  about  15,000?. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Gairdner  delivered  an  address 
“ On  Defects  of  House  Construction  in  Glasgow 
as  a Cause  of  Mortality.”  He  reviewed  the  evils 
arising  from  overcrowding,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly adduced  as  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
causes  of  the  lamentably  high  death-rate  in 
Glasgow. 

” The  first  conseqaenco,”  as  be  remarked,  “ was  enor- 
mous liability  to  epidemic  disease,  and  not  only  ti> 
epidemic  disease  but  to  consumptive  disease  and  various 
diseases  of  the  lungs;  and,  further,  an  enormous  rate  of 
mortality  in  young  children  in  particular— partly  of  course 
from  epidemic  disease— but  partly  also  from  the  great 
number  of  other  diseases,  nervous  diseases,  convulsions, 
hydrocephalus,  and  tubercular  diseases  of  the  abdomen, 
aud  various  other  kinds  of  diseases  which  wore  known  to 
be  very  destructive  to  iufantile  life.  That  ho  regarded  as 
the  primary  and  most  obvious  consequence.  The  second 
consequence  was  that,  living  in  this  state  of  habitual  over- 
crowding, the  sense  of  decency  was  injured  inevitably,  and 
ultimately  it  was  lost  utterly.  The  third  consequence  was, 
that  almost  iacvitably  a craving  for  alcoholic  sCimulaota 
was  generated,  due  to  the  want  of  all  those  natural  sumu- 
lants  which  went  with  us  all  to  make  up  the  idea  of 

domestic  comfort The  fourth  consequence  of 

this  state  of  overcrowding  in  badly-constructed  housea 
was  a great  degree  of  moral  degradation  and  of  religious 
apathy.” 

The  lecturer  then  prescribed  the  remedy,  and 
pointed  out  the  essentials  in  house-conatruocion 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
morality.  These  included,  chiefly,  adequate  space 
in  sleeping  apartments,  the  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes,  judicious  ventilating  arrangements, 
facilities  for  cleanliness,  and  such  like. 

Kirkcaldy. — At  Mr.  Douglas’s  works  at  Dan- 
nikier  Foundry,  a steam-roller,  specially  designed 
for  consolidating  the  road  metal  upon  a number 
of  groat  highways  now  in  course  of  construotion 
in  the  East  Indies,  has  been  made.  We  should 
like  to  hear  oftener  than  we  do  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  rollers  for  our  British  roads  as  well. 
Themachine  comprises  a 12-horBo  power  engine. 

}Yick. — A terrible  storm  has  raged  at  Wiok. 
The  wind  threw  up  prodigious  waves,  which 
demolished  a large  portion  of  the  new  harbour 
works,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  staging.  The 
gale  blew  with  terrific  violence.  The  sea  struck 
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in  prodigions  moantains  against  the  new  har- 
bour; rose  again  several  hundred  feet  above  it, 
and  then  came  across  the  bay,  like  a huge  bank 
of  fog.  The  harbour  was  thus  entirely  bidden. 

Blaclfford. — Some  time  ago  a number  of  the 
influential  inhabitants  of  this  village  set  them- 
selves to  bring  in  a supply  of  water,  and  after 
considerable  exertions  they  have  at  length  been 
successful.  A reservoir  was  made  in  a field  on 
the  farm  of  Kimpunch,  about  a mile  from  the 
village,  where  there  was  a good  and  plentiful 
supply  of  spring  water.  Pipes  were  laid,  and 
public  wells  erected  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets.  The  inauguration  of  the  supply  has 
just  taken  place. 

Glasgow. — Public  attention  has  of  late  been 
called  to  the  excessive  mortality  now  prevailing 
in  Glasgow;  and  although  the  exact  cause  is  not 
quite  known,  it  is  held  to  be  to  a considerable 
extent  consequent  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company  and  the  City  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  who  are  engaged  in  de- 
molishing some  of  the  more  densely-populated 


VARIORUM. 

We  have  before  os  several  works  on 
Domeatio  Architecture,  which  will  receive  due 
attention  before  long.  Meanwhile  we  mention 
the  titles  of  two  of  them; — “English  Country 
Houses  : Forty-five  Views  and  Plans  of  recently 
erected  Mansions,  Private  Residences,  Par 
aonage-bouses,  Farmhouses,  Lodges,  and  Cot 
tages ; with  a Practical  Treatise  on  House 
Building.”  By  William  Wilkinson,  Architect, 
Oxford  (Jas.  Parker  & Co.)  ; and  “ Picturesque 
Designs  for  Mansions,  Villas,  and  Lodges,  with 
Decorations,  internal  and  external,  suitable  to 
each  Style.  Illustrated  by  about  Five  Hundred 
original  Engravings.”  By  C.  J.  Richardson, 
Architect,  author  of  “ Old  English  Mansions,” 

&c.  (Atchley  & Co.). The  first  part  has 

been  issued  of  “ Picturesque  Architectural 
Studies,”  by  William  Young,  architect,  author 
of  ” Picturesque  Examples  of  Old  English 
Churches.”  It  will  be  fair  to  wait  the  appear- 
ance of  another  part  or  two  before  expressing 
an  opinion  of  the  work. Messrs.  Chapman  & 


diatriotB  without  prond.Eg  at  present  adequate  j ^ „ ^he  Arts  of  the 

acoommodation  for  the  pereons  e^ioted.  The  ! „ 

necessitp  for  a sohoma  to  provide  additional  Paul  Lnoroia,  an  account  of  which  we  shall, 
acoommodation  for  the  poorer  classes  by  the  i illustrations 

erection  of  houses  on  the  Bnglish  model-dwelling  ' profuse,  and  include  nineteen  ohromolitho- 
plan.  has  engaged  theattention  of  several  icfluen.  I hasbeenpublishcd 

tial  gentlemen  in  Glasgow.  In  August  last  a „f  ^ Lawyer”  (Lockwood  & 

meeting  was  [eld  for  this  purpose  and  Mr.  I p^^^  ,3  ^ of  the  principles  of 

Thomas  Corbett  of  London  guaranteed  a con.  Law  and  Equity,  cjmprising  the  rights  and 

tr.bnt.on  of  2,000!.,_w.th  the  further  olfeL  if  the  ^ individuals.  The  aithor  has  sought- 


proposal  should  be  favourably  received,  of  a large 
additional  sum.  Bailie  James  Watson  also  agreed 
to  hand  over  1,0001.,  Bailie  Salmon  1,0001.,  and 
Mr.  John  M'Gavin  1,0001.  It  was  calculated 
that  about  30,0001.  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  scheme  a fair  trial,  but  up  to  this  time  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Mr.  Corbett,  however,  a 
short  time  since  communicated  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Barclay,  architect,  requesting  that  he  would 
arrange  for  the  erection  of  four  self-contained 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Suit- 
able ground  was  obtained  at  Whiteinch,  and  the 
erection  of  the  cottages  is  now  far  advanced. 
These  cottages  consist  of  a ground  floor,  having 
a large  kitchen,  with  scullery,  a bed-room  or 
sitting-room,  and  a water-closet;  and  in  the 
attics  two  good  bed-rooms, — in  all  four  rooms. 
The  cottages  cost  each  abont  1501.,  with  a 
gronnd-reut  of  IL  10s.,  and  the  yearly  rent  will 
be  about  101.  There  have  been  already  between 
seventy  and  eighty  applicants  for  them.  Mr. 
Corbett  intends  to  put  up  other  thirty  similar 
cottages,  but  the  site  for  them  baa  not  yet  been 
fixed  upon. 


to  point  out  to  those  who  consult  it  how  to  seek 
obtain  redress  for  every  injury  and  wrong : how  to  sub-  i 
staotiate  their  rights:  bow  to  buy  or  sell  an  estate,  a ' 
house,  a ship,  a horse,  or  any  other  thing : how  to  enter 
into  contracts  of  all  kinds,  and  with  all  persons  : how  to  ; 
hire  and  let  farms,  houses,  lands,  and  tenements  : how  to 
enter  into  agreements  : how  to  take  and  give  warranties,  , 
guarantees,  notices,  &c.  ; and  to  perform,  in  a legal  man- 
ner, all  such  evt-ry-day  transactions.  And  although  it  is 
not  always,  nor  in  every  transaction,  that  the  services  of 
a solicitor  esn  be  dispensed  with,  still  it  is  believed  that  | 
many  a »ix-anJ-tightpence  may  be  saved,  many  a wrong 
redressed,  many  a ri^ht  reclaimed,  many  an  evil  abated,  | 
many  a lawsuit  avoided,  and  many  an  individnat  saved 
frem  heavy  expenses,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  ruin 
and  misery,  by  a careful  consultation  at  homo  with  the 
pages  of  this  Treatise.' 


§0olis  Pctfibci}, 


Collection  of  Epitaphs  from  the  Ancient  Church 
and  BwHal  Grounds  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex. 
By  Frederick  Teague  Cansick.  London  : 
J.  RuBScll  Smith. 

We  have  delayed  noticing  Mr.  Caneick’s  little 
book  with  the  intention  of  Bupplemenling  it 
with  some  notes  in  our  hands  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Fancras.  Fressare  of  other  matter,  how- 
ever, haa  prevented  this.  Let  ub  briefly  say, 
then,  that  the  author,  seeing  the  destructive 
operalious  that  were  going  on  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  his  native  parish,  has  devoted  many 
of  his  spare  hours  to  recording  the  principal  in- 


The  Photographic  Art- Journal,  illustrated  | 

with  photographs  printed  in  permanent  pigments  , 
(S.  Low,  Son,  & Maraton),  has  a good  intention, 
and  may  be  made  an  interesting,  perhaps  valu- 
able, serial ; but  why,  in  the  name  of  common  ' 
sense,  not  to  say  honesty,  take  the  name  that 
belongs  to  another  ? Tho  Art-Joximal  haa  made 
a position,  and  so  others  seek  to  trade  on  its 
name.  This  is  always  going  on:  “Funcliisa 
success,  so  we  will  start  a similar  paper,  and 
call  it  Punch-and-Judy.”  The  eminent  pub- 
lishers of  the  Photographic  Art-Journal  could 
scarcely  have  given  this  point  a thought.—  , 
The  current  Fraser  contains  Frofoaaor  Tyndall’s 
discourse  on  Dust  and  Disease,  to  which  we  have 
before  made  reference.  Under  the  heading : 
Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and  Subject,  the  , 
editor,  Mr.  Froude  tells  some  weighty  truths  . 

which  demand  consideration. “ Debrett’s  ■ 

Honse  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench,! 
1870,”  just  now  published, 'contains  1,000  armo-  | 
rial  bearings.  Most  of  the  information  has  been 
furnished  by  members  themselves,  and  the  editor 
groans  over  the  illegible  manner  in  which  much 
of  it  was  supplied.  He  says,  — “ Indeed,  in 
several  instances  where  the  proofs  were  altered, 
the  corrections  could  not  be  deciphered  by  the 
most  able  expert.”  The  illegible  writinj 


Bcriptions  to  bo  found  there,  and  in  the  church  au.e  expeiu  lu 


of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Kentish-town.  It  was 
a worthy  work,  and  seems  to  have  been  per- 


is an  insolence  that  ought  to  be  protested  against 


formed  with  coMcientionk  care.  The  Boo^a'a’of  i Kecretariee 

the  book,  we  are  glad  tohear,  has  Bo  far  exceeded  ! 1° 


XLoyal  Xlterary  Fund. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  corporation  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  Earl  Stanhope,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  treasurer’s  report,  read 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  showed  that  the  perma- 
nent fund,  which  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year  consisted  of  27,0001.  Consols,  has  produced 
in  dividends  the  sum  of  8101.  During  the  year 
a legacy  of  3,0001.,  bequeathed  to  the  iustitution 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  has  been  received  and 
invested.  The  permanent  fund,  therefore,  now 
amounts  to  20,2381. 178.  3d.,  producing  an  annual 
dividend  of  9071.  3a.  2d.  Tbe  stock  of  the  New- 
ton property  oonsists  of  8,1671.  15s.  lOd.  in  the 
3 per  Cent.  Reduced,  prodneing  an  annual 
dividend  of  2-151.  Os.  8d.  The  Newton  estate,  at 
Whitechapel,  has  produced  in  rents,  daring  the 
year,  the  sum  of  285Z.  The  president,  in  moving 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  registrars, 
treasurers,  and  auditors,  said  in  regard  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  funds,  a great  deal 
depended  upon  the  result  of  their  anniversary 
dinners,  and  npou  a judicious  choice  of  a 
chairman.  The  chairman  had  always  been 
chosen  without  reference  to  party  politics,  and 
had  sometimes  been  represented  by  members 
of  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  the  State,  the 
especial  object  of  the  council  being  to  take  care 
that  the  responsible  post  should  be  filled  by  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  undoubted  merit  and 
popularity.  He  thought  they  had  been  successful 
in  selecting  for  the  next  anniversary  one  who 
realised  the  picture  he  had  drawn, — he  alluded 
to  Lord  Dufferin.  Mr.  Godwin  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  extraordinary  largeness  of  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  in  the  past  year. 
In  the  year  1868  there  were  thirty-nine  cases 
relieved,  and  the  total  amount  was  1,3501.;  in 
the  year  1869  there  were  fifty-seven  cases  re- 
lieved, and  the  total  amount  was  2,2551.,  which 
was  the  largest  sum  they  had  ever  distributed  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  A cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Octaviau  Blewitt, 
the  secretary. 

Women's  Club  and  Institute. — OnWednes- 
day  evening  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  institution  was  held 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  club,  Newman-street, 
Oxford-street,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  Fratt,  who  delivered  a stirring  intro- 
ductory address,  pointing  out  that  the  society 
was  likely  to  be  the  precursor  of  many  others, 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  large  towns  of  tbe 
provinces.  He  hoped  to  see  engrafted  on  them 
funds  to  assist  women  during  temporary  sick- 
ness, or  witlilo  ans  to  help  them  into  businesses 
adapted  to  their  taste  and  abilities.  Such 
undertakings  as  this  had  a strong  claim  to 
tho  sympathy  and  active  support  of  the  affluent, 
and  ho  recommended  that  prizes  should  be 
established  as  an  inducement  for  women  to  write 
papers  illustrative  of  the  mental  and  material 
capacities  of  their  sex,  and  tbe  best  mode  of 
developing  them.  The  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mrs.  M. 
Bere,  states  that  the  club  was  opened  on  the 
15th  Feb,,  1869.  During  the  subsequent  twelve 
months  260  members  joined,  and  tbe  number  is 
gradually  on  the  increase.  Of  the  total  Bumber, 
137  are  known  to  be  engaged  in  maintaining 
themselves  in  various  branches  of  business,  some 
as  artists,  teachers,  &o.,  but  the  occupation  of 
tbe  remainder  is  unknown,  thoogh  some  are 
ladies  of  private  means,  who  visit  the  club  occa- 
sionally to  render  valuable  assistance  by  recom- 
mending to  employments,  or  doing  friendly 
services  in  some  other  way. 


uuD  n<3  tkia  Kiau  tuaicai , uuo  dl>  eautseueu  ' . , . ./  - ••  i c „ 

the  author’s  expectations,  that  he  intends  to 


r-pprl  «f  r.  r-'  7 I mieouB  to  minted  with  the  signature  to  read  it;  and 

proceed  at  once  with  the  next  volume,  which  ^ -ii.  .u  i i j 

will  contain  ancient  and  modern  epitaphs  from  ! f 

. ..  that  it  18  unreadable.  It  wo  had  tho  power  ot 


the  six  following  cemeteries  in  Sc.  Fancras  : — 
Highgate,  St.  George’s  (Bloomsbury),  St.  George 
the  Martyr’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Giles’s,  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, St.  Aloysius’a  Chapel,  Foundling  Chapel, 
and  New  St.  Fancras  Church. 

Mr.  Cansick  seeks  to  become  the  Old  Mortality 
of  Middlesex,  and  we  shall  rejoice  if  he  find 
imitators  in  other  coanties.  Many  of  the  epi- 
taphs in  his  St.  Fancras  volume  have  an 
historic  value. 

In  speaking  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
William  Woollett,  the  engraver,  be  mentions  that 
the  following  lines,  now  defaced,  were  written 
on  the  tomb  in  pencil, — 

“ Hero  Woollett  rests,  expecline  to  be  saxed ; 

Me  graved  well,  but  is  not  well  engraved;” 
and  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  these  led  to 
the  monument  to  Woollett  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


influencing  their  directors,  they  shonld  at  once 
be  discharged  from  their  office  as  being  obviously 
unfit  for  it.  Every  roan  who  writes  at  all  can 
write  bis  name  so  that  it  may  be  read,  if  he 
please,  and  it  is  an  insolent  waste  of  other 
people’s  time  and  attention  when  he  does  other- 


Stamps  on  Building  X>eases. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  bringing  in  the  Bill  on  this  subject,  said  that 
having  considered  what  had  been  urged  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
just  to  insist  on  the  limit  of  the  indemnity  he  at 
first  proposed.  He  therefore  now  only  made  it 
a measure  applicable  to  the  future,  and  shonld 
insert  a clause  by  which  stamps  on  building 
leases  would  be  lOs.  instead  of  353.  Leave  was 
then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


Ultstfllunta:. 


Wire-Sope  Tramways. — It  appears  that 
the  method  of  transport  by  wire-ropes  which 
was  tried  on  an  experimental  line  near  Leicester 
last  year  has  made  considerable  progress  since 
that  time.  Thirteen  lines,  varying  from  short 
distances  to  four  miles  in  length,  have  been  con- 
structed, and  upwards  of  100  miles  are  in  course 
of  preparation  or  under  contract. 


GovernmeDt  and  Science. — Replying  to 
Mr.  Samuelson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.W. 
E.  Forster  announced  that  Earl  de  Grey  intended 
to  advise  her  Majesty  to  issue  a Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  aid  given  to  schools  of  science, 
and  to  consider  whether  sneh  aid  could  be  given 
with  better  advantage.  The  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Jermyn-street  and  Oxford- 
street  schools  with  the  new  School  of  Science  at 
South  Kensington  would  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry. 
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Thames  IVIud,  and  what  Iioadon  Butter 
Is  made  of. — Dr.  Muter,  the  aualytical  chemiat, 
has  been  analjaing  our  London  butter,  and  he 
finds  that  some  of  it,  at  least,  is  not  made  of  that 
“ nasty  scum  ” which  occasionally  fl  ats  on 
London  milk  after  it  has  stood  for  two  or  three 
hours  ; and  this  is,  no  doubt,  so  far,  satisfactory 
to  Londoners,  if  not  to  others.  Much  of  it,  on 
tho  contrary,  now  appears  to  be  made  of  a pure, 
rich,  and  buttery  grease,  which  is  extracted 
from  Thames  mud ! A sample  of  this  useful 
article  has  been  examined.  It  was  derived  from 
tho  mud  at  Battersea,  and  is  of  a yellowish  tint, 

“ very  like”  butter  in  appearance,  taste,  and 
smell ; and  what  more  can  a Londoner  require, 
if  it  bo  nutritious,  as  it  no  doubt  is  ? Of  course, 
the  nature  of  it  and  the  method  of  obtaining  it 
are  chemists’  secrets.  Mud  in  itself,  ns  consist- 
ing  of  particles  of  inorganio  matter,  such  as 
flint,  granite,  sand,  clay,  or  wood,  reduced  by 
attrition,  and  mixed  with  water,  can  yield 
nothing  of  a nutritions  character,  as  the  South 
London  Press,  in  announcing  the  discovery, 
remarks ; bat  please  to  observe  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule  ; and  the  clay  upon 
which  certain  savages  feed  must  be  an  excep- 
tion here;  as  also  the  wood  out  of  which, 
some  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  make  bread 
for  starving  families.  The  silicates  of  potash 
and  soda,  or  oil  of  flints,  are  greasy,  and  when 
in  solution  have  a gelatinous  appearance  ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  what  we  get  from  the 
rich  and  valuable  mud  of  the  Thames.  Peat 
is  a more  likely  source,  as  it  yields  paraffine, 
and  also  stearino,  and  analogous  bodies ; but 
it  is  still  more  likely  that  the  mud  of  the 
Thames  is  impregnated  with  real  fatty  matter,  the 
refuse  of  manufactories,  of  ships,  and  derived 
from  dead  dogs,  human  bodies,  and  various  other 
sources.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  seems, — the 
manufacture  of  this  grease  from  Thames  mud 
has  been  going  on  for  a longtime,  and  quantities 
of  it  are  shipped  weekly  to  Holland,  where  much 
of  our  “fine  dairy  butter”  is  “ manufactured,” 
in  more  senses  than  the  agricultural  one. 

Concrete  Sulldlngrs,  Wales.— A corre- 
spondent  says  : — ” It  is  worth  while  to  visit  the 
farmstead  of  Dolmalinny,  in  the  parish  of 
Tregynon,  to  inspect  the  farm  buildings  erected 
thereon  by  the  Hon.  H.  Hanbury  Tracy.  When 
you  enter  the  farmyard,  you  come  to  a range  of 
cow  buildings  built  of  12-in.  concrete,  the  roof 
of  which  is  made  of  concrete  slabs,  3i  in.  thick, 
the  rafters  "I”  form,  12  ft.  long,  without  any  tie- 
beam.  The  ground  on  which  the  building  is 
erected  being  very  unlevel,  the  interior  is  ail 
arched,  so  that  the  cow-house  and  calves’  kit 
stand  on  arches  underneath,  which  are  intended 

for  young  cattle.  The  Bing  core,  Bwsy,  and  --  ^ 

stalls  are  all  concrete  ; in  fact,  the  cows  are  tied  ' talent  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  artisans 
to  a concrete  wall,  the  floors  being  all  of  the  ^ the  conduct  of  these  classes.  Great  attention 
same  material.  The  next  building  which  will  been  paid  to  the  provision  of  copies  and 
meet  your  attention  is  a stable  for  five  horses  ■ niodels  for  these  special  schools,  which  include 
erected  of,  and  covered  with,  concrete.  This  , lithographs,  plaster  casta,  and  wooden  models, 
building  is  on  arches  j the  space  underneath  is  ; Collections  of  these  were  shown  at  the  Hniveraal 
intended  for  roots,  &o.  The  manger  is  made  of  | Exhibitions,  in  London  in  1862,  and  in  Paris  in 
concrete,  which,  under  the  new  system  of  feeding  i ^867. 

preferable  I Houaes  Wnfit  for  Human  Habitation.  - 
the  barn  tjo  I ? rT” ''■'la”'’ “ '“'‘‘’fe  : A number  of  sumtuonaea  aa  to  a paatiferona 

Se  aU  of  noneret  ”‘t  ' “oigthonrhood  have  been  heard  at  the  Woolton 

ula  d Ir.Lo  tb  .T°.  “ 0^°  “>1 1 Patty  Soasiona.  The  aammonaea  were  iaaued  at 

aJebod  j"'®  fift.houaea  are  j the  inataooe  of  the  Wavertree  Local  Board, 

HntViQf’-f-  granary  floor  is  of  concrete,  | against  owners  of  property  in  Rose-lane,  "Waver. 
ar«  I permitting  a nuisance  to  exist  on  their 

p f such  places,  to  enter.  ! premises,  the  said  nuisance  being  described  in 

lectures.  Working  Men’s  College.— The  ' snmrnonses  as  “ an  offensive  cesspool, 

programme  for  the  current  term  shows  that  the  ' and  sewage,  soil  saturated 

following  lectures,  free  to  all  members  of  the  i offensive  sewage  overflowing 

College  and  Adult  School,  will  be  delivered —■  r°.  , adjoining  premises,  arising  from  de- 

Saturday,  March  12,  “Sir  John  Falstaff”  by  I ^ant  of  paving.”  Evidence 

the  Rev.  LI.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B. ; March  19  and  26^  i against  was  heard,  and  the  magistrates 

April  2 and  9,  “Crystals,”  by  Mr.  N.  g!  I ^ 

Maskelyne,  M.A.  • April  *23  fnot  sefctlfid'i  • I ®aid  they  had  come  to  the  unanimous 

on  t,  n . „ K-  J’ , conclusion  that  the  houses 


Homan  W^all,  near  Kustendje. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Henry  Cullen, 
a physician  at  Kustendje,  giving  a detailed  de- 
scription of  Trojan’s  Wall,  which,  he  said,  began 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  about  a mile  distant 
from  the  town  of  Kustendje  to  the  west,  and  ran 
across  the  country  to  Rasora.  Like  the  Roman 
wall,  it  went  up  hill  and  down  dale.  It  had  now 
nearly  disappeared,  having  been  grubbed  up  by 
the  Tartars  for  bnilding  purposes;  but  at  tho 
time  when  be  first  went  to  the  place  it  was  very 
extensive.  It  was  about  6 ft.  wide,  and  built  of 
blocks  of  stone  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  in  length,  and 
from  1.}  fc.  to  2 ft.  wide.  To  tho  north  of  the 
wall,  at  about  100  ft.  distant,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  wall  at  an  equal  distance,  was 
a rampart  of  earth  still  in  good  preservation,  the 
slopes  being  defined,  but  no  ttone  work  being 
visible.  At  a short  distance  from  tho  cliff  there 
were  the  ontlying  walla  visible  of  what  most 
have  been  a large  fortified  building,  about  100 
yards;  and  about  a mile  distant  from  that,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  wall,  was  another  such 
building.  The  writer’s  opinion  was  that  the 
wall  was  not  built  by  Trajan  at  all,  but  by  Con- 
stantine. These  ruins  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  foe  the  fortifications  had  to  defend  the  inha- 
bitants from  was  to  come  from  the  Danube  and 
the  districts  about  its  mouth,  and  that  led  him 
to  the  belief  that  the  wall  had  been  erected  by 
Constantine  to  defend  Kustendje, — tho  ancient 
Tomi, — against  the  Scythians  and  other  bar- 
barians. 

Wurtemberg  Schools  of  Industrial  Art. 

After  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  drawing 
classes  were  added  to  all  primary  schools  in 
Wurtemberg,  in  order  to  famish  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  those  of  France.  At  first  these 
schools  were  gratuitous,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  attendance  would  be  more  regular  if  the 
parents  of  the  children  were  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  The  fees  imposed  vary  from  one  shilling 
to  one  pound  per  annum.  The  teachers  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  selected  from  amongst  those 
workmen  and  employers  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal  trades  in  each  town  who  have  themselves 
previously  attended  similar  classes  ; the  work- 
men  thus  transformed  into  teachers  do  nob  quit 
their  ordinary  occupations,  bub  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  hour  for  tho  lessons  which 
they  give.  At  Geisslinger  there  is  a class  with 
180  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  a mason  or 
bricklayer.  In  many  towns  employers  have  so 
highly  appreciated  the  instruction  given  in  these 
classes  that  they  themselves  send  their  young 
workmen  and  apprentices  to  attend  them.  It 
has  been  found  that  artists  of  acknowledged 


The  liiverpool  Oas  Company’s  New 
Offices. — The  erection  of  the  new  office  buildings 
required  by  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  present  premises  in  Newington, 
having  been  pnrehased  for  the  central  railway 
station,  has  jnst  been  commenced  by  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Jones  & Son,  of  Liverpool. 
Some  time  ago  the  Gas  Company  pnrehased  from 
the  corporation  the  building  in  Cornwallis-street, 
formerly  occupied  as  the  Public  Offices,  together 
with  adjoining  land,  the  entire  area  being  up- 
wards of  an  acre;  and  it  is  on  a portion  of  this 
land  that  the  company’s  new  bnildings  are  about 
to  be  erected.  The  designs  for  the  new  edifices, 
which  will  occupy  about  1,160  square  yards, 
have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Lucey  & Littler, 
architects  ; and  the  works  will  be  carried  out 
under  their  superintendence.  The  main  eleva- 
tion of  the  building,  which  is  in  Italian  style, 
will  front  Duke-street.  The  interior  will  be  very 
largo  and  commodious,  and  will  contain  every 
requisite  fur  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. Next  year  the  railway  company  take  pos- 
session of  the  Newington  premises. 

Bock  Extension. — A fine  dock,  in  extension 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Company’s  system, 
was  opened  at  Poplar  last  Saturday.  The  river 
from  Blackwall  to  Limehouse  describes  a horse- 
shoe curve,  and  the  South  Dock  (by  which  name 
the  new  property  is  to  be  known)  runs  in  a 
straight  line  from  point  to  point.  There  are  33 
acres  of  water  in  the  new  dock,  and  four  pairs  of 
gates,  through  which  entrance  can  be  obtained 
from  either  end.  The  main  lock  is  300  ft.  long, 
55  ft.  wide,  and  30  fc.  depth  at  high  tide,  and  it 
leads  in  the  first  place  to  a basin  of  six  acres  in 
extent.  On  the  north,  or  export  side,  there  is  a 
mile  and  a quarter  of  quay  frontage,  with  six- 
teen jetties.  The  total  length  of  quay  is  three 
miles.  Warehouses  are  built,  or  building;  two 
of  them  for  the  storing  ofjute,  and  others  for  tea, 
coffee,  rice,  &o.  A railway,  bringing  the  dock 
into  connexion  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  will 
be  laid  down  along  tho  quay.  After  luncheon, 
the  chairman  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  Mr.  Kemshead,  incidentally  stated 
that  the  company  had  been  in  existence  seventy 
years,  during  which  time  three  docks,  represent- 
ing something  like  80  acres  of  water,  had  been 
opened.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  complimented  Mr. 
Wythes,  the  contractor,  upon  the  good  quality  of 
the  work. 


April  30,  the  “ Science  of  Language,”  by  Mr. 
Richard  Morris;  May  7,  tho  “ Theory  of  Proportion 
the  Basis  of  all  Formative  Science and  May  1-1, 
tho  “Science  of  Education  as  Founded  on  the 
Theory  of  Proportion. — The  Education  of  the 
Workman,”  by  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 

St.  Silas's  New  Schools,  Islington,— A 

public  meeting  has  been  held  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  new  schools  belonging  to 
St.  Silas  B district.  The  schools  are  situated  in 
a neighbourhood  where  they  are  much  required. 
They  are  calculated  to  hold  650  children.  The 
basement  floor  is  intended  for  the  infants’  school 
the  floor  above  for  the  boys,  and  the  top  story 
tor  the  girls.  The  schools  are  fitted  np  with 
jlass-rooms,  lavatories,  and  other  conveniences. 


were  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. Their  decision,  therefore,  was  that  these 
houses  bo  closed  until  the  nuisance  was  abated. 

The  Visitation  and  Belief  of  the  Poor. 
Mr.  Henry  Pownall,  the  chairman  of  the  Middle- 
sex  magistrates,  has  issued  a paniplilet  advo- 
cating some  important  reforms  in  connexion  with 
the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  poor.  He  recom- 
mends a much  greater  distinction  to  be  made, 
in  poor-houses,  between  the  aged  poor  and  the 
able-bodied,  and  that  greater  facilities  should  be 
permitted  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
former  to  visit  and  bring  them  presents.  He 
also  recommends,  with  ns,  that  the  poor-rates  I 
should  be  raised  by  national  taxation  in  equable 
proportions,  and  that  the  laws  of  settlement 
i should  bo  altered. 


Accidents. — The  wall  on  the  side  of  Main- 
street,  Rotherham,  abutting  on  Mr.  Nightingale’s 
garden,  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  it  from  the  great  traffic  along  this 
thoroughfare  has  proved  too  much  for  its 
strength.  A portion  of  the  wall,  perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  some  t^n  or  twelve  yards  in  length, 
and  to  a considerable  depth,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  pathway,  have  given  way  and  fallen  into 
Mr.  Nightingale’s  garden.  The  wall,  we  believe, 
was  built  by  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway  and 

River  Dun  Company. The  rnins  of  the  old 

Manor  at  Sheffield  are  now  rapidly  crumblin'^ 
away.  During  the  past  few  weeks  considerable 
portions  of  the  wall  have  fallen,  and  other  and 
still  larger  portions  are  expected  at  any  moment 
to  follow  them.  The  old  structure  is  of  historical 
interest. The  Italian  papers  contain  par- 

ticulars of  a melancholy  accident  which  has  just 
taken  place  at  Sienna.  A meeting  was  being 
held  of  a working  men's  benefit  society,  at  which 
about  300  members  were  present.  On  a sudden 
the  floor  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  nearly  all 
the  persons  present  fell  with  it  to  the  floor 
beneaiii.  More  than  eighty  were  injured,  twenty 
of  them  severely,  and  two  were  kilted. 

A railing' Court. — Business  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Hong  Kong  was  brought  to  a rather 
sudden  termination  on  January  11.  According 
to  the  Times  of  India,  after  the  judge  had  taken 
his  seat,  a report  was  handed  to  him  from  the 
chief  engineer,  saying  that  the  building  was  un- 
safe. Tho  judge,  we  arc  told,  at  once  adjourned 
the  court  sine  die,  remarking  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  listen  to  any  long  arguments  on  the  re- 
port, but  would  take  Jt  aa  proved.  0 ! wise 
young  judge! 

Value  of  Property  in  Xiecds. — The  free- 
hold house  and  shop  occupied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cross,  bookseller,  Commercial-street,  was  offered 
lately  for  sale.  The  premieses  have  a frontat^eof 
43i  fc.  to  Commercial-street,  and  cover  an  area 
of  114  square  yards.  They  were  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  W edderburn,  of  Moor  Allerton,  for  the  sum 
of  2,920h,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  25L  12s.  per 

square  yard.  In  1860— exactly  ten  years  ago 

this  property  was  bought  for  1.080Z.  ° 
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Printers’  Pension,  Almsliouse,  and  Or- 
phan Corporation.— The  annual  meeting  of 
this  institution  was  held  on  the  7th  inat.,  at 
the  London  Tavern ; Sir  Joseph  Canston  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Eodson,  the  aecretarj,  read  the  re- 
port,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were 
now  seventy-eight  pensioners  upon  the  fund. 

The  twenty  almshonsea  were  all  occupied,  and 
five  orphans  were  now  in  charge  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  placed  ont  at  boarding-school.  The 
litigation  respecting  the  bequest  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  Biggs  for  granting  annuities  to  decayed 
printers  or  their  widows  had  been  closed,  and 
the  committee  of  the  corporation  who  were  the 
medium  through  which  the  annuities  were 
granted,  had  received  the  sum  of  3,810Z.  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  total  income  of  the 
Pension  Society  for  the  year  had  been  2,5321-, 
and,  including  1,0531.  paid  to  pensioners,  7001. 
invested,  and  2561.  transferred  to  the  Almshouse 
fund,  the  expenditure  had  been  2,8641.,  leaving! 
a balance  of  16SZ.  The  invested  fund  was  now  ' 
13,3241.  The  legacy  of  2,0001.  from  Mr.  Wright, 
and  the  Bnbscriptions  of  1,0001.  for  building  a ^ 
new  wing  to  the  Almshouse  at  Wood-green,  had  i 
been  invested.  1 

The  Fund  for  Archaeological  Excava-  ! 
tlons  at  Rome. — The  treasurer’s  report,  July  1 
to  December  31, 1869, hasbeen  issued  in  a printed  ^ 
farm.  It  gives  a list  of  the  discoveries  made,  ^ 
and  says  in  conclusion  : — j 

“The  ‘Roman  Eiploration  Pond’  U now  a Sriliih 
Fitnd,  in  which  name  we  include  our  American  cousins,  ] 
and  the  other  descendants  of  the  Briii^  race  m the 
colonies;  and  wo  hope  to  show  that  the  An/wA  race  can 
do  as  much  for  the  cause  oi  history  as  the  French  and  the 
Germans  have  done  and  are  doing.  Wo  cannot  indeed 
compete  with  the  noble  work  of  the  Emperor  ol  the 
French,  in  buying  the  land  and  leaving  the  excavations 
open  : 'that  could  only  be  done  by  the  Government,  who 
could  easily  make  a second  Pompeii  in  the  southern  part 
of  Rome.  Wo  cannot  expect  such  discoveries  to  be  made 
every  year,  but  wo  hope  to  conlirm  and  prove  what  wo 
have  discovered,  and  to  be  able  at  tbe  end  of  the  season  to 
give  a good  account  of  our  stewarilskip.” 

The  subscription  list  for  the  half-year  amounts 
to  558Z.  2s.  5 there  was  a de6cit  on  July  l^of 
1221. 5 and  the  balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1870, 
was  435Z.  193. 

Xondon  Iiabourers'  Dwellings  Society 
(Iflmltod). — At  the  seventeenth  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  the  company,  held  last 
Monday,— Mr.  Richard  Foster  in  the  chair,— the 
report  of  the  directors  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  Slab  was  presented  and  adopted,  and 
the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum,  free  of  income-tax,  was  declared.  The 
capital  of  the  society  now  amounts  to  42,2001., 
the  sinking  fund  (for  the  redemption  of  the  ' 
leasehold  property  of  the  society)  to  1,3501.,  and 
the  reserve  fund  (for  the  equalisation  of  divi- 
dends, or  extraordinary  expense?)  to  4,0931.  Of 
this  last  sum  2,0001.  are  deposited  at  interest,  in 
order  to  provide  the  means  of  purchasing  tem- 
porarily at  par  any  shares  that  a member  may 
from  unforseen  oircnmstancea  wish  to  realise. 

Fler  and  Promenade,  Portobello,  near 
Bdinburgb.  — The  Portobello  Pier  Company 
have  accepted  jointly  the  tenders  lodged  by 
Mr.  J.  Waddell,  contractor,  Bathgate,  and . 
Messrs.  John  Stewart  & Son,  engineers  and  1 
iroufoonders,  Irvine,  for  the  conatrnction  of  the  1 
new  pier.  The  estimates  include  the  erection , 
of  a large  saloon  on  the  jetty,  at  the  seaward  i 
extremity  of  the  pier.  ^Fourteen  offers  were  | 
lodged — seven  for  the  pier  and  seven  for  the  i 
saloon— including  tenders  from  some  first-class  | 
engineering  firms  in  England.  The  conjoint  j 
estimates  amount  to  upwards  of  6,0001.,  and  , 
the  total  outlay  in  connexion  with  the  pier  will  ^ 
be  met,  it  is  anticipated,  by  tho  capital  autho- 
rised to  be  raised  by  the  company,  viz.,  7,000Z.  ; 

Death  from  Gas  Water.— Last  week  the 
bodies  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  i 
were  taken  to  the  Central  Police-station  at  Hull. 
The  man  was  the  captain  of  the  “ keel  ” Sarah  , 
of  Goole,  and  bad  been  taking  in  gas-water  at 
the  Central  Gasworks.  The  fumes  from  the 
gas-water  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  family.  The 
mother  called  ont  to  the  husband  that  one  of 
the  children  was  dying  5 be  went  to  see,  and  in 
ten  minutes  all  were  found  dead  in  the  cabin.  It 
is  only  when  some  shockingly  immediate  result 
such  as  this  comes  before  the  public  that  people 
will  believe  that  what  is  invisible  may  never- 
theless  kill. 

Surveyor  to  tbe  Kingston  Highway 
Board. — Mr.  James  Bateman,  late  an  officer 
under  the  Islington  Local  Board,  has  been 
elected  surveyor  to  the  Kingston  Highway 
Board  district. 


The  Royal  Society.- — Sir  Edward  Sabine, 
tbe  president,  has  given  his  first  conversazione 
this  season,  at  Burlington  House,  when  a large 
number  of  distinguished  persons  were  present. 
The  visitors  began  to  arrive  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
were  received  by  the  president,  attended  by  tbe 
vice-presidents  and  principal  officers  of  the 
society, —Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  (treasurer),  Dr. 
Bharpey  and  Professor  Stokes  (aeoretanes),  and 
Professor  W.  H.  Miller  (foreign  secretary),  in 
the  entrance  saloon.  The  several  rooms  thrown 
open  were  filled  with  a great  many  models  of 
inventions  and  instruments  relating  to  improve- 
ments in  science. 

I Fire,  and  Destruction  of  Workmen’s 
' Tools,  &.C. — A destructive  fire  occurred  on 
' Saturday,  tbe  5th  inst.,  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 

' W.  F.  Stanley,  mathematical  instrument  manu- 
' factnrer.  Fortunately  it  extended  to  the  cabinet 
workshops  only  ; but  the  tools  of  eight  workmen 
were  destroyed,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
instrument  cases,  cabinet  work  in  hand,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  material. 

marbles  from  Vermont,  tT.S.— Onr  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  some  fine  specimens  of 
riohly-veined  marble  from  quarries  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
having  direct  water  commonication  by  the 
Hudson  River  with  New  York.  They  were 
exhibited  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  by  Mr. 
A.  Mason,  of  Russell  road,  Kensington,  and  are 
worth  attention. 

Wew  Iflghtbouse  at  Port  Said.  — The 
Egyptian  Government,  in  order  to  better  protect 
ships  entering  Port  Said  for  the  Suez  Canal, 
have  just  constructed  a lighthouse^  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  port.  The  new  light  is  a flashing 
one,  flashing  every  three  seconds,  and  the 
illuminating  apparatus  is  electric  of  the  first 
class.  The  tower,  which  is  built  of  sand  and 
cement,  is  of  a light  grey  colour. 

The  Halifax  Workhouse  Infirmaries. — 
Tbe  new  infirmaries  at  the  Halifax  workhouse 
have  been  inaugurated  by  a grand  banquet,  given 
by  tho  chairman  of  the  Board.  ^ Tho  new  in- 
firmaries are  orectod  on  tho  pavilion  plan,  and 
'provide  accommodation  for  72  males  and  /2 
females. 

Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works. — It  will 
be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  propose  to  elect  a 
surveyor  to  deal  with  questions  under  tbe 
Building  Act,  line  of  frontage,  and  so  forth,  at  a 
salary  of  2501.  per  annum,  rising  gradually  to 
300Z. 

The  late  Mr.  Moses,  Engraver.—  ihe 

Times  obituary  records  the  death  of  tbe  eminent 
' engraver,  Mr.  Henry  Moses,  on  tbe  28th  of 
Febrnary,  at  his  residence,  Lincoln  Villa,  Cowley, 

I Middlesex,  aged  88  years  and  9 months. 


For  enlargement  of  Orsott  Union  Hoaao.  Mr.  Chas. 
Pertwee,  architect : — „ « 

Hkll  £2,109  2 0 

Larkin l.£65  0 0 

PergU88on  1,900  0 0 

1.850  0 0 

Brown 1.^1^  ® ® 

Place  1.820  0 0 

Nightingale  1,818  0 0 

1,783  0 0 

Blake  1.770  0 0 

Uavep 1.700  0 0 

Withers  1,630  0 0 


For  building  four  houaeo  at  'Westgato  Bay,  near 
gate.  Mr.  C.  N.  Bcazley,  architect  -. — 

® Smith  & Swain  ....:.. £3.160  0 0 

Gascoigne  & Goddard  3,073  0 0 

Hollis  3.000  0 0 

Wigmore 2,o00  0 0 

Whittaker 2,2a0  0 0 


Mar- 


For  now  wings  to  Old  Ealing  House  Girls’  Refuge. 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  S Brock,  architects  : — J 

Sbarpington  S Colo £2,303  0 0 

Nightingale  2.182  0 0 

Ebbs  & BOD  - I'O  0 0 

Carter  &,  Son 2,008  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,043  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  (accepted)  ...  1,877  0 0 


For  detached  residence,  No.  3,  on  the  Yew  Bank  Estate, 
Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr.  Charles  Rutley,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  H.  Blackwell  and  E.  Rutley  _ 

ButTolk  Facing 
Extra. 


Rrrii 

,...£1,896 

....  1,779 

Btaiaes  St  Son  

...  1,775 

Goodman  

Hockley 

....  1,700 

....  1,677 

Bosket  a Tavlor  

Harrison  Sc  Edvrards  

Blackmore 

1,495 

Enrgison 

Johns  I 


For  new  station  at  Hackney, 
Railway  Company 

Baylis  & Kamage  

Snowdon  

Winship  

Myers  & Bon  

Gill  Sc  Fairbrolher 

Mansfield  & Price 

Hill  & Keddell 

KUlby  .. 

Turner  

Axford  

Farquiaon 

Crabb  & I'^aughan 

Scrivener  & White  

Perry  & Co 

Hedges 

Wicijs,  Bangs,  & Co 

Watts  


for  the  North  London 


ei5,600  0 0 
..  16,495  0 0 
...  13,950  0 0 

..  13,783  0 0 
...  13,740  0 0 

...  13,372  0 0 
13,369  0 ‘ 


12.990  0 


TENDERS. 


12,970 

12,910  s.  - 
12.680  0 0 
12.494  0 0 
12,350  0 0 
12,250  0 0 
12,184  0 0 
12,000  0 0 
11,980  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-imc  XiJiu.— Can  sny  of  your  Bubrcriberj  Inform  us  tbe  propsT 

y to  construct  a draw  or  vnnniDg  llme-ktln  T 

I,  C.-O.  M.-W.  M.  P.-T.  W.-F.  W.-H 


For  building  an  inflrmnry  for  the  Guardians  of  Bt. 
George's-in-the-East.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect  :- 


GiU 

Hart  

Hearle  

Holmes 

Winship  

H.  & J.  Johnston  

Ui'l  & Co 

Perry  & Co 

Mortar  

Crabb  & Vaughau  

Wicks,  Bangs,  Jt  Co. 

ICiilhy  

Capps  iUitao  .... 
Ennor  (accepted)  . 


..£21,725  0 0 


19,645  0 0 
10.250  0 0 
19,191  0 0 


18,901  0 
, 18  950  0 
18,900  0 
18,767  0 
16,746  0 
, 18,729  0 


W y.'-D!  H.-C.C.  H.-£.  H.  W.  D.-J.  C.  T.-A.  H.-3.P.3.- 
l,  H-F.  B F.-J.  V.-C.  P.-H.  & A.-4Ir.  P.-J.  H.  8.-F.  0.  W . 
-M.U.-W.  S.-'ff.  A. -A.  B.-W.  C.  T.-A.  B,-J.  D,  D.  (wswlU 
flud  an  opportunity  to  prlut  it  If  sent).— W.  B.  P.  (mlatjite 
posing  to  build  on  portion  of  the  Holboru  Clrjus  hss  bean  pointed 
out  In  our  paEe»).-atudeat  (we  caniut  ° 

olbarwlae  of  Free-Ttade.  Tbe  qn-sllou  U settled).— B.  ( and  sut- 
.yot’s  charges  are  regulated  by  circarasUnc-s.  We  know  ..  no 
.occguUed  aoaIe).-W,  C.  A.  (next  week) -P.  B.  H.  (next  wesk).— 

A atuilent  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointlog  out  books  and  giving 
ddresses.  , ^ 

All  statements  of  facU,  lists  of  renders,  4e.  must  be  aceompanled 
by  the  nsme  and  address  of  tbe  seuJtr,  not  ncocssarlly  for 

*”NoTl-Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  article*,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reals,  of  conrse.  with  the  authors.  


For  new  fever  wards,  Huiigerford  Union,  Berks.  Mr. 
J H Money,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

'Wh.eler iS  1 

i™,“  • ««  0 S 

Sr"  “1  » » 

Ho.kinE«  _ «1»  « » 

North-road,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
. Hallimore,  architect.  Quan- 


For  rebuilding  No.. 
Spencer  Weston.  Mr,  o 
tilies  supplied 

Garbutt  

Parsons  (too  late)  . 

Elliott 

Barnes  

Gates  

Holloway  

Blttckmoor  (accepted) 


..£073  0 0 


047  0 0 


IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  combined  with 
STEAM  POWER,  is  employed  by  J.  W.  BEN.  •' 
SON  in  tbe  Manufacture  of  Chnrch,  Turret, 
Stable,  and  TeU-tale  Clocks,  Snn  and  Wind  .i 
Dials  Perpetual  Calendars,  and  every  description  i|: 
of  Clock  and  Watch  Work.  Architects,  Builders,  ,1 
Committees,  &o.  can  be  promptly  snpplied  with  : 
estimates.  A descriptive  Pamphlet  on  Church  i- 
and  other  Clocks,  post-free,  2d.  J.  W.  BEhSON,  , 
by  special  appointment,  Watcb  and  Clock  Maker  t 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Steam  Factory  for  Clocks  and  Watches,  58  and 
60,  Ludgate-hill ; Showrooms,  25,  Old  Bond-  ■ 
street,  London.  


670  0 0 
512  9 6i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  premises  at  Witharo,  for  Messrs.  Johns.  Mr.  Chas, 

. 1,045  0 0 
930  ■ ■ 

902 


Byatt 

Finch  am 

Gozzett  

Gardner  

Cboat  ft  Sou  

Roper  

Sudbury  

Saunders 

Crabb  & Letch 


850  0 0 


3 10  0 


730  0 
728  0 


JuslPubllsbed,  price  2;.  by  po«t,  2s.  2J.  ^ 

Report  on  tramway b m thei 

JlBTKOPOLlB.  ,t 

B,  WILLIAM  BOOTH  SCOTT,  C.E.  Chief  hurreyor  to  thaVejtry  ol 
’ SI.  Paiicras  Ac.  ... 

Lf.ndoo  : VACHEB  A 60KB,  29.  farliameut-atreet , 

■ •UTClIfeKBlt,  Evei»huU-etreet.  0.ikley-tqusce.  K.w.  _ 


■tb.  11. 1G». 


Just  nubli-hed.  Bojftl  4to.  Ornaroen’al  Ciutu. 

TJIHGLISH  COUNTKY  HOUSKS.  Forty-f 

I’J  five  Views  and  PUne  of  recently  ereeted  ®. 

P^reonege-Home.,  F.im-H; Lodg.e,  aud 
v.lib  ibe  actual  toel  of  each,  and  a PfacUcal  ireatl-e  ou  aouj* . 
BuUdiLg.  wjTKIKSON.Arcbitect, Oxford. 

yilord  and  London  : JAMES  PabKEB  A CO. 
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AKT-UNION  OF  LONDON, 

444,  WEST  STRAHD,  W.C. 

1837.  1 3 7 O.  ,fntcrrjjoratcb  1846. 


iSrcSilrcHt. 

THE  EIGHT  HON".  LOBD  HOUGHTON,  D.C.L. 

SHirc=^rc^ftfctiW. 

THE  MOST  HONOUEABLB  THE  MARQUIS  OP  NORTHAMPTON.  | THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


E.  E.  ANTROBUS,  ESQ.  E.S.A. 

HENRY  BAKER,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  BARRY,  ESQ. 

THOMAS  BELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

ERAS.  BENNOCH.  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

SIR  W.  H.  BODKEN,  THE  ASSISTANT  JUDGE. 
EDGAR  A.  BOWBING,  ESQ.  C.B.  M.P. 

ROBERT  BROADWATER,  ESQ, 

J.  W.  BUTTERWORTH,  ESQ.  E.S.A. 

B.  B.  CABBELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S, 

ROBERT  DICKSON.  M.D.  F.L.S. 

CHARLES  JOHN  DIMOND,  ESQ. 

FROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

SIR  TflOS.  GABRIEL,  BaRT. 


CounciT. 

G.  GODWIN,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

PETER  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 

THOS.  GRISSELL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

HENRY  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

JOHN  HENDERSON,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

CHARLES  HILL,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

JAMES  HOPGOOD,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  HUDSON,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  MAYHEW,  ESQ. 

THE  RT.  HON.  WM.  MONSELL,  M.P. 

SIR  CHAS.  NICHOLSON,  BART.  D.C.L. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE,  esq.  SOMERSET  HERALD. 

?i]Duor,Tri»  ^crrctin’c^. 


LEWIS  POCOCK,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

J.  ANDERSON  ROSE,  ESQ.  F.R.S.L. 

GEORGE  W.  REID,  ESQ. 

T.  G.  SAMBROOKE,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

SIR  WALTER  G.  STIRLING,  BART.  F.R.G.S, 
R.  ZOUCH  3.  TROUGHTON,  ESQ. 
PROFESSOR  WESTMACOTT,  E.A.  F.R.S. 
F.G.8. 

THOMAS  WILLI.AMS,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  ESQ.  ALDERMAN. 

SIR  M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.S.A. 


LEWIS  rOCOCK,  Esq.  F.S.A.  70,  Gower-streefc. 

EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS,  Esq.  F.S.A.  14,  Kensington  Palace-gardens, 
igicrrrtnv)). 

THOMAS  SIMONS  WATSON,  Esq.  B.A. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  31st  MARCH,  INSTANT. 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  of  ONE  GUINEA  will  receive, 

BESIDES  A CHANCE  OF  A PRIZE  AT  THE  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  APRIL, 


A VOLUME  of  TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS,  of 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE, 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Drawn  by  HENRY  C.  SELOUS.  Engraved  by  0.  G.  LEWIS. 


TEE  PRIZES  INCLUPB 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SELECT  A VALUABLE  WORK  OF  ART  FROM  ONE 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS ; 

STATUETTES  IN  PORCELAIN; 
REDUCED  COPIES  IN  BRONZE  OF  THE  NELSON  COLUMN; 
MEDALLION  INKSTANDS  IN  BRONZE; 
SILVER  MEDALS; 

jd.nd  other  Worhs,  all  jivoduced  excliiswely  for  the  Bocieiy. 


A LARGE  PAPER  COPT  (INDIA  PROOFS)  OF  THE  ANNUAL  WORK,  WITH  FIVE  CHANCES  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION,  FOR 

FIVE  GUINEAS. 


/'W  , it  "m  ^ >i«  vt’' '7  '"'^If' ‘f '^||^| '/« 


If  <i\4'  ^ 


^ .I-' 


/■•'f 


■>•  : 
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Jnit.  pablUted.  in  one  volnme,  fle^intly  bound  la  clo^h.  !'• 'It  ^• 

ERISEST  GEORGE’S  SKETOHES, 

GERMAN  and  SWISS;  being  acinal  Tr*n.ftr»,  by  C-ow«ll’» 
Ainutailc  ProcM«.of  tho  Origin  >1  PeD-A'  d-Iul:  Dr»<rlii(f»  of  '•<”'>■• 
13 ve  pi  lure'que  Viowb  io  Nuremberg,  Cologne,  WUrz'mrg.  CohUulz, 
Fragne.  BAle,  Lucerne.  Xhunne,  tern*-,  Lausanue.  &o.  wHU  mori 

"^^^U^ndou^  Id.  TUOMF^ON,  iS.  Pall  m iH.  and  20,  Cockjpuv  • 


AAT ANTED,  a few  LE3SON3  on  the 

VV  LEVEL  and  THEODOLITE— Acidrese,  by  Ittler.toK.  Mr. 


rf^O  the  PUBLIC.— PLANS  of  a proposed 

I WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  at  Horntey.  may  be  vie-ed  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  W,  F,  TAYuOE,  Atchfeci  andSucreyor,  Hor.wey. 


Jnet  pablbbed,  with  S 


:trilt  of  E.  J-  Re^  . 

ThI'yEAkSoUK  ori'ACTS  in  SOIENCE 

and  ART,  3870. 

By  JOHN  TIMB3,  Author  cf  '•  Cii^loBitiaa  of  Science,  ie. 
"This  eJCsIUnt  little  haiidhonk  to  the  chief  aciBuiiflo  l-l•o  iveriee 
of  tho  piiat  year  fully  maiutaloe  ita  repuUlluii.  -Athena:u<n. 
Feb- 10. 1!;70.  ...  i,« 

For  tela  of  Ihia  TaluaMe  arnea.  fee  adyerl[aem»ut  htlow. 
London  : LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7.  Sutlonef.’  Hull-coun.  B.O. 


rpHE  YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

J“  ... .^5A.^u^T3  r.A—  locT  ♦rttayn  with 


m indufftnent  to  new  tnbicrlbera,  aeta  from  1861  to  1870, ' 
il.  181.2  (11  yola,  in  all),  will  be  lopplied.  pu«t-fr«e, 
. ..  . .. — "le  pullijihera.  Foet-otlice  OrJera  t 


from  I 

'lOCKWOOD  b CO-  7,  Statloneri’  Hall-oo 


It,  E.C. 


BDRToN'8  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

8yo.  Cloth,  84.6J. 

rCHE  ANATOMY  o£  MELANCHOLY. 

i What  It  il.  With  all  Kinda,  Oiuaea.  Symploma,  Progooitlcs. 
and  eeveral  Cuiea  of  it.  lu  Three  PartUi  me.  A Na.r  Kdmon.  oor- 
lectod  aad  enriched  by  ttanalatloni  of  the  numeroua  claeaicai 

London  ; WILLIAM  TEGG.  Pancrae-lane,  Cheapfide^ 


c 


To 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GARDENER. 

lOMPLETE  (THE)  GARDENER,  or 

' ''.elendnr  of  Work  to  he  done  In  every  Mon'h  of  (he  Year. 

By  THOMAS  MAWB  and  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE. 

Ichu  added  a Tr.atiie  on  Drawing-room  G-tideulug,  War- 
..  .r..t  Fern  Culture,  by  GEORGE  QLENNT,  F.U.3. 12uio. 


TO  FOREMEN  SMITHS. 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  Man 

to  take  the  general  charge  of  FIREMEN  and  riTTSRS. 
Should  he  conversant  with  Oas-flltiog  and  Bjll-haotiug-— -Apply  by 
liter  staling  are.  paat  emp'oym“nt.re'6reiicea.  and  wages  reiulred, 
) HART,  SON,  PSARD.  A CO,  Wych-street.  W.C. 


DECORA.TION. 

T71XTERNAL  or  INTBHNAL  PAINTING 

Pj  »i,d  T ECORATING  Taatefully  Executed,  in  either  French  or 


AirANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  a 

VV  Surveyor's  Office  at  oaaaide.  Perapectlve  essential  and 


lalyl 


ttefully  Executed,  in  either  French  c 
sioNOR  GALLT,  89.  EDQWARB  ROAD.  W. 


tiusnilliet  deilrahle.  Applici .. 

aod  a’ale  eg*,  expe'ience,  and  salary,  w 
to  HENRY  BLOMFIBLD.  Esq.  Poatott 


(pectlve  I 

• Bcr.sp  of  drawln 
.—...t  he  only  modera 


TO  PI.HMBERS.  P.AISTBRS,  *o. 

PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  above  Busi- 

nef.  eatablirhed  tl.irly-fivs  year-.  Stoc’<  low.  i"  * '"J 

Illness  the  anle  cmae.-For  patticu'ara  apply  to  Q.  REYNOLDS. 
Tbatcham.  naar  Nrwbury,  Uerke^ 


TO  GRAINERS.  t.t 

YArANTED,  an  experienced  WORKMAN, 

tV  for  a Constancy.  Oue  who  i»  a writer  preferred.— Apply  to 
BHOTBERS,  Northamploa. 


PARTNERSHIP,  AGENCY,  or  PUR- 

CHASE  of  a BUS. NESS,  not  a Builder's,  WANTED,  where 
a connexion  amongst  large  Buyers,  and  a email  hut 
caplul,  would  bring  in  a lair  and  esfa  return.- Addresa,  639,  Olh.e 
of  •'  The  BulUlor." 


WANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  as  an 

AROHITECrUBAL  SCULPTOR.  — Apo'y  to  Mr.  JAQDST, 
Marble  and  Stone  Art  Works.  Stanford-alreel.  Vauxh  ill-brldge-road, 
i 21.  Vlocent-'quare.  8.W. 


TAf ANTED,  a steady,  industrious  FORE- 

VV  MAN  for  a PLUMBBR'C,  HOUSE  DECORATOR’S,  and 

. JOBBING  BUSINESS.  One  who  "ir,  <u»l«t  in  the  mauagement  of 


A RCHITEOTUEE.— WANTED,  an 

J\.  IMPROVER.-A<idres.,Meaara.  SEARLE  A BON,  4.  BlooBH- 
bury-plaoe.  Bloomabury,  W.C. 


TJERSPEOTIVES,  COMPETITION 

I DETAIL,  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  LA^D  SOfiVEYINQ, 
aud  LEVELLING.— Addresa,  C.  47,  London  Wall,  E.O. 


TO  BTTILDBR8,  DECORATORS,  Stc. 

ILDEES,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

It  Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  and  Gilding  in  all  llsbranchra, 
m^be  OBTAINED  at  t>*  <•*'1  Marlhoro-urh  Tnn.  Blenhelm- 

atepe,  Oxford-atreet.  W 
found  if  required.— Add 


_ ii'be  OBTAINED  at  the  Home  of  fUll,  Marlhoro.igh  Tnn,  BlenhelL 
■tepe.  Oxford-atreet.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  Job.  Matena 


'gaBDENEE'S  (THE)  POCKET  JODENAL 

By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE. 

With  a Trestbe  on  Drawing-room  Gardening,  by  GEORGE 
GLENNY.  F.H.S.  IbiDO.  cloth, 2i. 

London:  WJLUaM  TECO,  Paocraa-lai-e,  ChenpElde. 


Foolscap  8vo.  cloth, -5.  _ , ; w orat.  — ru  r.uvi 

The  law  of  KINDNESS,  m Thirteen;  Mr.tNELL.Aicbuect.sfi, 

Cbaptera, 

By  the  RKV.  AV.  U.  MONTGOMERY.  , 

The  Fix'h  Knitioii.  enlarged,  with  a Mtuinlr  of  the  Ule  Mrs. 

ELIZABEI II  FRY,  by  the  laic  JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY,  a BuppU- 


HOLBOEN  UNION.— CLERK  of 

WORKS.— WANTED,  A thoroughly  efflei-nt  CLERK  of 
Works  to  aiitietlntend  the  ereciion  of  a block  of  huUdinta  at  SL 
L'.kv’s' Workhouse,  City-road.  Salary  21.  10a  V«  we^.  Applici- 
tloni.  atatlog  age  and  fortuor  eogagomeuta.  accoenpaoied  with  teail- 
monlali  not  more  than  three,  to  be  sent  In  to  this  Onlce,  not  later 
than  ibo  15lb  day  of  MARCH  Instant,  addreiied  to  the  GuardUni 
of  the  Holbotn  Union,  marked  ouUide  “ Application  for  Uerk  oi 
Work*  "—Further  psrllcrilara  may  be  obtained  by  appllraitlon  to 

Chancery-lane, — By  otdtrr, 

E.  W.  James,  Cleik  to  the  Guardiane. 

I,  Gruy's-iun-road, 


rut  fiuanur;iea  ou  r uiu,on^ion^— Ap^ V by  lel'er,  aUUng 
re  Isit  employed,  to  TRADE,  Lawlose's  Library.  Phllpot- 


WORKING  FOREMAN  to  a HOUSE 

DECORATOR. -WANTED,  a Man  of  thoroughly  prsctlcsl 
experience  at  above.  A knowledge  of  plumbing  '“f 

iolug  dealrable.-Aop’y.  by  lett.r.  aUUugaga^,  riual.il-Mions.aud 
(04  required,  to  H.  S.  15.  Surrey -iquate.  old  Ksut  roal^ 


w 


'ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  the  Office  of  a 

HOUSE  DECORATOR.  *c.  Mnst  bo  aocU'tomed  to  Ihe 
mesa.  Hours,  6 till  6.-Ad  lress,  stating  s.lary  re.iulrad,  A.  B. 
,of  Mr.  Bigga,  Uoum  Agent,  Ac.  348,  Mare-atteet,  H.ckuey,  E. 


AITANTED,  in  the  country,  a good  general 

VV  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTSaAN,  well  up  In  deUl.  — Apply, 
Btatiog  salary,  age.  houra,  Ac.  to  0.  N.  8.  30,  Grest  Jamss  atio.t, 
B«dford-row,  London. 


1&7U 


*’ LcudrjQV'wiLLVAM  TEGG,  Patciu  lane,  CheaiwlJe 


B 


Crown  Svo.  clolh,  7i  6d.  _ 

iREWSTER’S  (SIR  DAVID)  LETTERS 
‘ ;:S'‘a'.:a‘i7p“Vno";r 


A fETROPOLITAN  BOARD  of  WORKS. 

iVX  To  ARCHITFCTS  and  SURVKVORS.-The  Itetropilitan 
itoal^  of  Work!  BfcQUIBE  the  aervlcea  of  a SURVEYOR  In  the 
department  of  the  Buperinlenrlm*  Architect,  to  prrf.rrm  the  dullas 
--•J  with  applicailoaa  and  questions  arising  ijn.l-r  the  Build- 


■\Ar ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 
VV  om...  w . Vo...  M...  ...a  11,  -ha 

— - --  --  -r-i-ct.— A'ldresa.  L.  K.  A t'list-omce. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

TIT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly’ practical  and  expsrleoced  GENERAL  FORE- 

' ..  _ 1.,„  .-K  tn  T,.<»n  nr  a run  TV.  la  tno- 


_ vCLLcat  auu  . 

MAN.  Ihe  eutire  caarge  of  a large  job,  In  ’Town  oi 
ougbly  up  to  hl«  duties  in  a'l  brauchea.  Kirat-c u.,  . 
-Btimoniia.- Address  N«.  712,  Office  of  " Tne  Bulfd  • i 


^*By'  J*  A oMlTU,  Author  of  a Treatise  on  the  Structure  of 
Mativr,  Ac. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOG,  Fancras-lane,  Choapai  le. 


HEWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

bvP.ut  sri  lUnatraled  Priced  CaUlogne  of  their  CABINET 
hUKNllURE.sa  adapted  for  the  entire  furulabiug  g“‘i' 

tierrp.  Be.lrooiu  Fiiinitnre  In  porcelain  cdours,  *c.— HBWaiaus 
A IHtXION.  Manufacturers.  290,  203,  and  2ol.’rottenham-courl- 

rood.  N.B.  (N-arly  opp-jallo  the  Chapel),  Loudon,  w. 


Tr  ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUXLpEUS' 


Practice  of  Me 

ycoi.  .or  Regulating  the  Coi 
ectol  by  b " 


ranged  by  ai. 

-ed  Meamriiig  Suit 
rings  and  numerous ' 


ipou  tbe 


o.  Artificers’  Work  ; wl'h  tho  Mod. 

Abstract  of  the  N^w^Bulld^ng 

pre^eutvXe  of  Mater  h 
om  uence,  assisted  by  ievor» 

Illuaii-alel  aud  exemplified  liy 

cuts.  Royal  Svo.  lit  00  8^  nea'ly  bouu.u  alMPKIN  A 

Loiidou : Published  by  1.  Kh.LLY,  Pateiuoa  e . ' 

MAUbllALL  : aod  uf  the  following 

Of  whom  m.Ty  be  had,  ru,[wurks 

1 peter"'/ NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CABINS 

TREDCOLD  *" 


Use  of  Work 


. Ten  Pa 


U at  3t.  or 


aie^  ‘’pp-f^D““'*NIcll6LSON’S  PRACTICAL 

kamnbv. 

f s"".,'  S"  »?“» . 

■■‘T  T^FnGOLDtnd  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 

3.  TREUuU  Five  ORDERS  of  ARCHITEC- 

ileil  and  Practical  Treatise  c,.t  Ur.  — F-»eeut. 

ul:  pure  t ‘.“s'af 

O^U’e  An  bl^wr"  Ihbot’rated  by  m 
Engruviirgi.  execuUd  by  - 


Acts,  auu  nauer  toe  claures  of  ih«  Metropolis  Local  Mauago 

It  Ac  ta  relallog  to  lines  of  frontage  of  huilJlDgs  aud  the  formiti.r 
tr.ets.  Candid  tei  for  Ih-r  appolu'mmt  muit  be  duly  qiiatilleii 
.tchlteclsandau.reynr..  and  should  potaeaa  experience  o' o/nih* 
iness.  Theaalary  will  be  2501.  a year.  Increasing  by  annud  iualat 

-.taoflClJ.  unlilie  reaihea  3002.  A atalemeut  of  the  duti«  to  bi 

pe-f-irmed.  and  auy  other  luforma'lon  required,  mty  be  ob-ained  ot 
tnniio-tion  in  the  BujerluUn.ling  Architect’s  Uepatlmeiit  at  tUV 

-■i  ■ «•  of  NINE  a-ra.  and  FOUR  p.ra.  or  oi 

of  NINE  o-m.  and  TWO  pn 


Ullice  nnweeh  the  Im' 

SATURDAYS  LetweeO  me  noura  or  rix.^o. 

Application  In  writing.  aUl-ng  ihe^aga  of  the^c 

f’ddrM'aed’to'tha'cU^k  .'f  the  Board.  No  application  wlVlbe  n 
after  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  16th  Inei.-By  order, 
• ‘ JOHN  POLLARD,  Clerkof  the  Bj 

Bprlng-gardena,  8th  Match,  1370 


-An  ENGINEERING  and  LAND 

SURVEYOR,  who  also  baa  a public  appointment  at  Great 
a VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUFIU  Premium 
dreii  X Y.  Z.  Mr.  Eden’e,  Bjokaoiler,  O.eat  Grimsby  . 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVRYORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a gooii  ani 

fxpedUioua  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  SURVEYOR.  First- 
class  refereocea.-Addr.ss,  W.  RAMSEY.  36,  Ober.tien-rojd.  New 
W.andaworlh, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAUE- 

MENT.  by  a really  efficient 

to' design  and  otherwise.  Hlcliast 
aichlteotural  assistance,  S vrr.ii.-m- 

relerence.  Terms  very  moderate. — Address,  W.  t.  c.  13,  Wiiiiain 
streot,  Oamden-road,  N.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

ALT’ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21, 


Manr 


, S.W. 


QT.  MARY,  ISLINGTON.— HIGHWAYS 

DEPARTMENT.-The  Vestry  belug  about  to  APPOINT  a 
FollEMAN  of  ROADS  f i Ihe  Niirth-Esslern  District  of  the  Parlih, 
altlie  weekly  w.igea  of  30s.  the  Highways  Committee  will  meet  at 
the  VESTRY  OFFICES,  in  Upper  street,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
23rd  lualaiit.  at  HALF-PAST  NINE  o’clock  In  tho  Morning,  to  re; 
ctlve  applloailoui  fr.iin  cvndldaies.  Appilostions,  in  the  appUosnta 
liav.dwrltiug,  together  with  teatimoulalK,  to  be  sent  to  tha  Vestry- 
offlees  uot  later  man  tbe  22ad  lust.  lufotmitloa  as  ro  the  duties 
imsy  be  obtaiued.  at  thla  Office,  of  Mr.  H.  C JRMACK.  from  TEN  till 
ELEVEN  o’c’oek  a.in.  up  to  the  22ud  instant.  Can.iiiUtea  to  be  ill 
atundancs  at  lire  Meotlug  of  ibo  Uummitlee.  Tbe  \ealry  will  not 
auv  Liavoillux  ui  other  expenses  to  any  of  the  candl.I.Ves. 
auyitavomugo  f joBN  LAYTON,  Vealry  Cleric. 

dington.N.  10  h March,  1870. 


aj  iud  Execut 
De  criptiou  of 
of  Oue  Hundred  Steel 
ileut.  lucluding  nume- 
Engr  iviiigi.  exeeuwu  oy  ,''‘'t,'77',V3;  0,)^  boards,  36s. 

'°“4.°SllGNs''for'  COTTAGE  and  JMA 

“'"s  “ D EdlGSsibr PD BLIO  BDILDIN GS, a™' 
“ "Tha' HOUSE  DECOKATOK  and  PAINT- 

B,  H W.  ,nd  A-'AnROWSMTTD,  U.ub.  Desor.tdr.  t-  U--  .M-J-.L,- 

’’■"7'.jhe''’'£on3E"pAISTEK,  or  DECOBA- 

si  jsSiii'Kxrsy.sS’iiK”  £ « 

'A;; 

of  Hand  brush  Graining  and  M-vibllog.  Ten 


Veatry-offleea,  Upper-it 


s 


PAIN.— Tbe  SERVICES  of  any  one 

knowing  SrxnUh  thoroughly  are  required.  Jf 
e of  euglneering  preferred.  — Addresa,  743,  Office  of  The 


rpiMBER  TRADE.  — EAST  and  WEST 

I COAST. -’IBAVELLER  WANTED.-Prefatence  given  te  one 
1 j„  V,  iir.l.ti-ii  ■ri.t  Ml  laud  Cunuties.  also  In 


le'.and  a-.ustomed 
ic  need  apply  but  Ih 


laud  t_.. 

lie  woods  cbl-fly.  aUomaUc 
bledly  good  eb&rocter  anil  al 


es  and  all  paillculars,  K.  H.  1 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  in  a BulMet’a  or  Contractor’s 
Man  of  active  bniilieaa  hablU  and  good  expvnenoa.-Aiiaresa.  F.  B. 
Mr'Boldway’s,  2.  Crawford-street.  Waiiirr-road.  Camb-rwell  New- 

.d,  8 R. 


AirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

W . .h™.l.ls  «...  *.  OnT-BOOB  or  BBOB 


-tir ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  a FORE- 

VV  MAN  orMANAGBILof  a Branch  Bualoess  in  tho  PLUJltt- 
..  . - ..rTVT.,  v.r.  DatvrrKin  .Or.  Ifriderata' 


? 1 AJAPI.  or  ma.'A'ra.v.  0‘  “ . 

iNQ,  oASFimNo.  pAiNfiNG,  *0.  iHr-'i'i^y;  aV;, 

T-  B.  B P.st-ofllce,  Ablogdon,  B-r)c«. 


TO  ARCHITSerS.  4o. 

■VYfANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21 

VV  an  ENiiAGEMKNT  as  JUNIOR  ASSHTaNT.  Nea 

.*  all  Ahiaa  t as  iisruianaut  empi  jy. 


drnughtBm*n.^^^Ury^no^t^9^ma^au^ya«a.i  0«/e. 

---  8. a 


Xtr ANTED,  STAIRS,  by  the  Piece  or  Day 

VV  BASHES  and  FRAMF.3.  by  *■1'*=®- .,1“ 

■ ■ -Addresa.  A.  W.  13,  Collega-hlll.  Tnama'-street. 


A^T" ANTED,  in  the  Country,  for  a perma- 

VV  uniov  ac.mpe'.entBUILDBcv’d  CLERK  and  A9rl8T.ANr. 
“ ...7,  ..„..l,La..„aa  aaaA„,.t.L.t.  aud  draUC  bt-m  tU . SOIC  10 


Must  be  a good  bookaevFo.,  —...-'  — 

otrqusuiill-a,  ret  out  and  meamr»  -r  — 

navo  a thorough  knowledge  of  tha  trade.  Oood 
•quired.— Addreas,  sUting  term-,  to  C.  13.  Post- 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS.  AND  DECORATORS. 

anted,  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  in 

the  above  bramhes,  Si  a WORKING  FOREMAN,  iiu.t 

i«Mue^uf.*'''None^’oVbo'r  uee^ 8^*’/^''  The  highest  refermoea  wiU 
required.  A country  man  preferred.— Apply,  staiiug  wages, 
4c.  tu  E.  M.  Post-Office.  Abingdon,  Uarka, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS.  _ 

AITANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a SJTUAT’lO.S^as  CLkBK  o|  or  BUILDER'S 

FOREMAN.  Competent  s‘  J "luar  bv  trade.  g 


- Aodruas.  aJ  B.  23,  Priuceai-atreet,  Gro 


TO  ARCBITBCrS. 

■WTANTED,  by  a good  Draughtsman,  com* 

VV  Uftentto  Prepare  General  aud  f’etail  Dfawlngs.  and  quick 
.*  J . e*aws  * n pat  PVT — Aitilreea.  ALPHA,  caie  ol  Mr, 


w 


TO  JOUIINSYMEN  GLASS  BTAINBES. 

ANTED,  a FEW  GOOD  HANDS.- 

Apply  to  JAMES  BALLANIINE  A SON,  Edinburgh. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  to 

the  above.  Thoroughly  uode-alanda  the  routlue  of  tha 
.dice.  Good  references.  Aged  22.-Addre3L  HSrA,  care  of  Meaers. 
A Co.  fi,  Hn’-ton-gar-'—  < 


by  * 


''“Tho'":EK”GINEERS’  and  MECB'ANIOB' 

EBSvoi.or.ec„a,  . ... 

r.Ac.  The  lapid  progrw  of  MeL-bamcaibcienca 


lop 


m.nyof  tl 
Eiioyi-l-ip 
engaged  tl 


. . .......-(jiiTar  ; .'ssiS;... 

„rf.  T>,  ,1.  . 1..  J."  "I  -bK'";  "I'SiSiK  h.d  i . 

ifat  irmav  be'r'l'  fuUy  a^cl  faithfiiUy  expee*«!ng  " the  exin 

naiit  may  u HechaaiaiQ,  adapted  V>  Ul«  wants  o 

>"4.oll^Meu."  lu  two  Urge  3vo.  voU  clolh  Utteccii,  price  304. 


TO  CARPENTERS. 

AIT  ANTED,  to  APPRBNTIOE.—A  Gentle- 

VV  man  Udearouaof  PLACING  a YOUTH,  aged  16,  and  whi 

1. .o,„  In  a wnrkahon  with  ac..roept-r,  an. 


to  lecaive  offers  from  respeciable  fir.-., — — 
ired  to  board  blm  during  iilaappreutUeablp.— Addceaa 
er  Cottage,  Horuaey-ioad,  UoUuway. 


TO  DECORATORS'  FOBF3IEN. 

AAT  ANTED,  a GENTLEMAN  of  con 

V V alderable  experiencs  and  thorough  huslne»e  hablti,  posteas- 
,_1  L-j  .....  .„'rj  « p.  ii.=  M 4 M iiJRM  KHr  of  the  DEPARTME.Nl 


■VAKE  tbe  VANAGEMKNT  of  the  I) EPARTME.NT 
1 ert  tbllabmeut.  A llBeral  asl.ry  offered  to  a suitable 
undeu  aulB  reretencea  as  to  oapablUtlea.— Apply,  by 
leVteroijry.'grvlDg  name,  with  lull  piillculara,  to  Mr.  E.  MARKS,  1, 
Brook-siieet,  Giosvenor-iqunre,  VY. 


k high  c 


' DeiiguinK'*sK  ENGAGEMENT.- Addresa,  ALPHA, 
iloult,  Boukaeller,  Lower  Tooling,  8.VV. 


WANTED,  a EB-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a practicai  BUILDER^S  ^ORE  MAN,  __Carpeutsj^by  trjffie. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

Wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENI,  by  a 

good  Joiner.  Over  20  years'  experience  in  London,  o.ahes 
audfeamee  boxing  shu  tors,  or  any  deaoriptiou  of  Jom-ra  wok. by 

ihep.eee,»t  modeia’e  prices.  Cars  give  flr.t  A® 

abiluy.  40.  Tuwu  or  country.- Andreae.  F.  B.  4-,  Que.u-atraet, 
Eiigware 


w 


ANTED,  paving,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

w..,,,’a,,ttiDg,  or  nraiiim  Die^sine.  fi  TAKE  by  tbs 


PIEIJE,  by  a'  firet-clii«  praellc*!  Man,  ‘*'’7^  '^,'','’ 2®“” 
James-place,  Norlh  atreot,  Poplar. 


March  19,  1870.] 
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Alexandria:  Art  and  Despotism. 


OR  the  culture 
and  development 
of  the  fine  arts, 
which  form  of 
government,  the 
despotic  or  con- 
Btitutional,  is  the 
most  favourable  ? Thiaisaques- 
tion  which  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  and  many  plausible 
arguments  have  been  advanced 
on  both  sides.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
enlightenment  and  education, 
and  consequently  taste,  advance 
side  by  side  with  political  freedom ; that  while 
men’s  minds  are  not  convulsed  by  upward 
struggles  towards  the  sun  of  liberty,  and  are 
unclouded  by  those  apprehensions  which  con- 
stantly overshadow  the  enslaved,  they  are  most 
open  to  receive  impressions  of  truth  and  beauty 
in  both  nature  and  art ; and  that  the  enlarged 
appreciation  of,  and  constantly  increasing  taste 
for,  the  beautiful,  which  is  likely  to  take  root 
and  spread  abroad  amongst  a people  who  are 
thns  free  from  political  cares,  would  induce 
their  legislators  to  take  the  fine  arts  under  their 
charge,  make  them  abranchof  national  education, 
and  foster  them  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
As  this  state  of  things  could  only  come  about 
under  a constitutional  Government,  that  is 
evidently  the  most  favourable  for  the  culture  and 
progress  of  the  fine  arts.  It  may  be  advanced 
also,  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  case,  that 
art  flourishes  beet  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth ; 
that  undue  favouritism,  intrigue,  plotting,  and 
jobbery  of  all  sorts  are  destructive  to  its 
growth ; and  it  may  be  asked,  where  will  you  find 
greater  freedom  from  jobbery  than  under  a 
popular  and  liberal  administration  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
refined  taste  does  not  necessarily  accompany 
political  ability  and  influence,  and  that  under  a 
liberal  Government  any  man  who  is  great  upon 
the  platform  may  be  successful  at  the  poll}  and 
that,  with  a special  talent  of  some  kind  and  a 
great  deal  of  boldness,  he  may  oven  attain  unto 
office,  and  to  such  an  office  that  he  may  have  the 
handling  of  his  country’s  ornaments,  her  crown 
jewels, — architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture; 
and  that  this  man  may  be  utterly  destitute  of 
taste,  and  incapable  of  sympathising  with  artists 
or  of  comprehending  art  of  any  description. 
Then  it  may  be  asked,  would  not  such  a man 
inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  art  ? Yet  such  a 
state  of  things  is  possible,  and  does  occur  in  the 
most  liberal  countries  and  in  the  moat  en- 
lightened period  of  the  world’s  history.  How, 
then,  it  has  been  demanded,  can  that  form 
of  government  which  admits  of  such  a case  be 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts  ? 

We  must  here  beg  our  readers  to  remember 
that  we  are  merely  repeating  what  has  been,  or 
may  have  been,  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

However  much  we  may  be  of  opinion  that  art 
and  education  ought  to  be  developed  together,  we 
cannot  but  own  that  hitherto  in  the  history 
of  the  world  practical  results  show  that  the 
larger  number  of  great  works  of  art  have  been 
accomplished  under  despotic  rulers,  without  the 
consent  or  concurrence  of  an  enlightened  people. 
In  order  to  comprehend  this  apparent  paradox. 


let  ns  look  at  Egypt,  covered  with  stupendous 
temples,  surrounded  by  a series  of  sphinxes,  and 
guarded  by  gigantic  genii,  all  perfected  under 
the  moat  crushing  of  despotisms.  The  palaces 
of  Persepolia  and  Nineveh  were  constrncted 
under  a similar  condition  of  affairs.  Let  us  go 
to  Greece,  and  see  the  Parthenon,  erected  by 
Pericles  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
Athenians.  Romo  owes  its  Coliseum,  its  enor- 
mous baths,  its  triumphal  arches,  to  the  Cmsars, 
not  to  tribunes  and  decemvirs.  Venice  owes  all 
its  finest  structures  to  the  doges  of  the  time  of 
its  oligarchy,  not  to  the  time  of  its  democracy } 
and  lastly,  the  two  finest  cities  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  owe  their  grandeur  to  the 
magnificence  of  imperial  taste. 

Paris  as  it  now  stands,  re-edified  and  rectified 
by  Napoleon  III.  and  his  faithful  Haussmann,  is 
a splendid  monument  of  imperial  greatness — a 
vast  Napoleon-ville,  which  will  remind  posterity 
of  that  remarkable  man,  who,  having  crowned 
the  edifice,  is  content  with  simple  dignity  to 
resign  the  trowel  into  the  hands  of  those  whom 
he  condescends  to  call  his  employers. 

Alexandrie,  the  city  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  accomplished  by  his  architect  Dinocrates, 
was  the  glory  of  the  Levant,  and  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  East, — a worthy  memorial  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  of  that  architect  who 
built  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  who 
proposed  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a figure  of  his 
master,  representing  him  with  a city  in  one  hand 
and  a cup  in  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  desires  despotism  in 
England.  The  tendency  of  our  observations  is 
simply  to  show  the  necessity  for  proper  arrange- 
ments, under  a liberal  form  of  government,  to 
insure  attention  to  matters  of  art. 

When  Governments  are  compelled  to  econo- 
mise by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  are 
not  in  the  same  manner  impelled  to  any  large- 
mindedness,  or  even  to  common  reotitnde,  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  art,  evil  results  must 
follow ; and  the  reason  of  this  is  that  art  and 
artists  are  so  little  considered  by  the  community, 
that  in  the  case  of  a public  competition  the 
selection  of  an  inferior  work  by  the  judges 
is  not  believed  by  them  to  be  an  act  of  injustice 
to  art  and  to  competing  artists,  but  rather  a mark 
of  cleverness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  such  a result 
for  the  benefit  of  a friend  or  dependent.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Mmcenas  enters  the  lists  for 
the  advantage  of  bis  protdgd,  and  that  it  is 
thought  a matter  of  little  moment  if  the  straw- 
berry-leaves be  tossed  a little  awry,  the  lawn 
slightly  soiled,  or  the  ermine  a little  ruffled  in 
the  tussle  of  unblushing  jobbery  that  ensues.  It 
is  to  be  owned  that  this  state  of  things  is  partly 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  artists  themselves,  who 
often  allow  themselves  to  be  made  handles  to  a 
job.  Theywriteand  talk  aboutBeauty, Truth,  and 
Sacrifice  being  the  handmaids  who  surround  the 
triumphal  oar  of  Art,  and  attend  her  on  her  pro- 
gress, yet  they  would  not  hesitate  to  immolate 
Truth  and  Beauty  and  Art  herself  at  the  shrine 
of  a patron  who  helped  them  to  a job. 

In  England,  as  in  Erance,  there  should  be  a 
department  specially  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  and  formed  of  men  duly 
qualified  by  their  attainments,  their  taste,  and 
their  experience  to  direct  it. 

The  despot  and  his  adviser  have  hitherto  been 
the  best  friends  to  art.  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
Alexander  and  Dinocrates,  Justinian  and  Anthe- 
mius, Napoleon  and  Haussmann, — all  accom- 
plished  monuments  of  which  the  world  was  and 
is  still  proud.  The  occasion  makes  the  man.  It 
is  not  likely  that  architects  will  again  have 
commissions  to  build  cities  with  carte  blanche  as 
to  cost,  or  orders  for  temples,  very  splendid, 
with  no  limit  as  to  the  number  they  would  hold, 
or  as  to  thickness  of  walla  and  number  of 
columns  ; but  if  they  had  but  the  just  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  if  they  produced  the  best  de- 


signs they  would  be  employed  by  the  govern, 
ment  of  their  country,  those  best  designs  would 
be  produced,  and  they  would  in  their  manner 
equal,  if  not  excel,  the  works  of  Dinocrates, 
Anthemius,  and  other  architects  of  the  past ; for 
talent  belongs  to  no  particular  age  or  country, 
and  is  more  rife  now  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world,  when  opportunities  of  learning  were 
few. 

When  the  conqueror  of  the  world  set  foot  in 
Egypt,  331  B.C.,  after  his  conquest  of  the  Pheeni- 
cians,  a city  sprang  into  existence  at  his  word. 
The  site  he  chose  was  a fine  one : it  was  on  a slip 
of  land  situated  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and 
the  Mediterranean.  There  was  an  island  in  front 
of  it,  which  afforded  shelter  for  vessels,  and 
formed  a port}  and  on  the  other  side  there  was 
a port  on  the  lake,  to  whioh  the  products  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia  were  conveyed  by  the  Nile, 
which  communicated  with  the  lake. 

Pliny  gives  a short  account  of  the  manner  in 
whioh  Dinocrates,  or,  as  he  calls  him.  Dinochares, 
proceeded  with  his  work.  ” Building  the  city 
upon  a wide  space  of  ground,  15  miles  in  circum- 
ference, he  formed  it  in  the  circular  shape  of  a 
ohlamys,  uneven  at  the  edge,  giving  it  an  angu- 
lar projection  on  the  right  and  left ; while  at 
the  same  time  be  devoted  one-fifth  part  of  the 
site  to  the  royal  palace.”  As  the  city  was  to  be 
the  great  place  of  exchange  for  the  products  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  form  a communication  between  the 
outer  and  inner  ports  : so  he  constructed  a wide 
road  between  them ; and  then  at  right  angles  to 
it,  intersecting  it  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
course,  he  laid  out  the  principal  street  of  the 
town,  100  ft.  wide.  This  street  ran  almost 
parallel  with  the  seashore,  and  was  called  the 
Bruchion.  This  grand  way  was  lined  with 
palaces  and  other  public  buildings.  A similar 
street  is  to  be  found  in  all  cities  built  about  this 
period.  At  Damasens,  in  the  street  called 
Straight;  at  Soli,  and  in  the  deserted  towns  of 
the  Hauran.  This  rectangular  arrangement  was 
first  adopted  by  Hippodamus,  who  built  Rhodes, 
and  was  celebrated  as  an  architect  of  cities. 
Around  the  Bruchion  were  grouped  those  magni- 
ficent edifices  which  gave  renown  to  Alexandria. 
Such  were  the  Serapeion,  which  was  built  on  an 
eminence,  and  approached  by  100  steps  ; and  the 
which  contained  the  Alexandrine 


museum, 
library. 

After  Alexander’s  death,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot 
of  his  lieutenant,  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  enlarged 
and  improved  the  imperial  city  by  connecting 
the  island  with  the  mainland  by  means  of  a jetty 
called  the  Hepstadlon,  and  building  on  it  the 
celebrated  lighthouse  whioh  was  considered  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  Lagidm,  who  reigned  in 
Egypt  till  the  time  of  the  Cmsars.  He  and  his 
successors  took  a pride  in  decorating  the  capital. 
The  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  the  theatre,  Possidion,  Timoneum, 
Gymnasium,  Paneum,  and  Hippodrome,  were  all 
erected  by  them  in  and  around  the  Bruchion. 
Thus  Alexandria  became  the  finest  and  most 
prosperous  city  in  the  Levant,  at  about  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Three  centuries  after  it  began  to  decline ; for, 
as  it  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those 
violent  political  and  religious  convulsions  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  Paganism,  one  of  which  has 
been  so  powerfully  described  by  the  author  of 
“ Hypatia it  suffered  fearfully  in  each  outbreak, 
and  was  devastated  by  the  revolted,  and  by  the 
repressors  of  revolt,  till  its  final  destruction  was 
consummated  by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  Calif 
Omar,  who  took  possession  of  it  A.D.  641,  and 
burnt  the  Alexandrine  library,  the  loss  of  whioh 
was  greater  than  would  be  that  of  all  the 
libraries  at  present  existing  in  England  and 
France.  What  was  the  extent  and  magnificence 
of  Alexandria  at  that  time  may  be  gathered  from 
the  report  of  Amrou  to  his  chief,  in  which  he 
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mentions  that  the  city  contained  4,000  palaces, 

4.000  public  baths,  400  circuses,  and  12,000 
gardens ; so  that  even  in  the  timeof  its  decadence 
its  inhabitants  did  not  lack  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Subsequently,  it  fell  into  utter  decay, 
and  became  an  immense  heap  of  mins.  Le 
Bmn,  who  visited  it  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry, 
says  he  “never  saw  anywhere  finer  ruins:’'  he 
describes  the  remaius  of  the  Palace  of  Cleopatra, 
the  obelisk  called  the  Needle  and  Pompey’s 
Pillar,  and  adds  that  he  saw  very  few  iuhabitants 
amongst  the  ruins.  In  1777,  there  were  only 

6.000  residents,  in  the  place  of  600,000  who 
occupied  it  in  the  time  of  the  Lagidso. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- ; 
tnry,  however,  owing  greatly  to  the  energetic 
character  of  Mahomet  Ali,  but  more  especially 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  has  become  onr  step- 
ping.place  on  our  road  to  India,  the  prosperity 
of  Alexandria  has  revived,  and  it  has  again  be- 
come one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the 
Levant.  Its  pristine  grandeur  has,  however, 
been  replaced  by  modern  comfort.  We  were 
astonished  on  landing,  after  being  accustomed  to 
the  jBemi-barbarous  squalidness  of  the  Frank 
quarters  in  Staraboul,  Smyrna,  and  Beyrout,  to 
encounter  here  certain  signs  of  European  civili- 
sation in  its  rows  of  handsome  houses,  having  an 
air  of  English  comfort  about  them,  in  a square  laid 
out  with  some  degree  of  taste,  and  surrounded  by 
conenlar  residences  and  hotels,  and  above  all  in 
seeing  stylish-looking  carriages  drawn  by  spirited 
horses,  which  whirl  abont  the  sandy  streets  of 
the  town  in  place  of  the  rickety  arabaa  with 
which  one  mounts  the  tortuous  narrow  lanes  ! 
that  lead  from  Galuta  toPera.  Most,  if  not  all, 
this  life  and  prosperity  is  owing  to  Anglo-Saxon 
gold  and  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  which  alone 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  animating  the  dead 
East. 

The  modem  town  is  built  almost  entirely  npon 
the  Hepstadion,  which  from  a jetty  became  a 
wide  isthmus ; and,  owing  to  this  position,  it 
enjoys  the  sea-breeze  from  whatever  side  it 
blows.  Here  is  situated  the  great  square.  On 
emerging  from  it  the  traveller  who  has  not 
studied  a plan  of  the  town  before  his  arrival  is 
surprised  to  find  that  on  all  sides  but  one  his 
peregrinations  are  stopped  by  the  sea.  By  going 
Bonthwards,  he,  however,  can  get  clear  of  the 
modern  town,  and,  after  passing  the  Arab  walls, 
will  find  himself  among  the  heaps  of  sand  which 
alone  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Alexandria.  He  will  find  but  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  The  most  renowned  is  the 
falsely-called  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  stands  a few 
hundred  yards  outside  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Before  reaching  it  he  will  puss  a forest  of  date- 
palms  covered  with  bunches  of  tempting  fruit. 
He  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  towers  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  which 
present  internally  interesting  examples  of  Sara- 
cenic vaulting. 

The  column — which  has  been  ascertained  from 
a half-obliterated  inscription  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  Publius,  in  honour  of  Diocletian, 
— consists  of  a granite  shaft,  with  Corinthian 
capital  and  base,  standing  on  a pedestal.  It  is 
abont  100  ft.  high,  and  appears  to  have  sus- 
tained a statue.  In  the  sandy  monnda  adjoining 
the  Arab  villages  near  the  column  are  to  be 
seen  some  catacombs  adorned  with  Christian 
paintings. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  one  of  two  obelisks 
brought  from  the  Temple  of  Heliopolis— the  On 
of  Scripture — near  Cairo.  One  of  them  belongs, 
or  did  belong,  to  the  British  Government,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  as  we  have  so  many  vessels 
in  Government  employ  constantly  in  theharbonr 
of  Alexandria,  none  of  them  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  bring  away  this  relic  of  antiquity, 
which  might  grace  our  city  i/  if  were  alltywed 
standing-room. 

France  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in 
transporting  the  obelisk  of  El  Uksor  from  a 
still  greater  distance  in  order  to  place  it  in  its 
present  position  in  the  centre  of  the  finest 
Place  in  Europe.  We  could  very  well  have 
afforded  to  follow  the  example  she  has  set  ug,  and 
if  a few  square  feet  in  the  City  were  denied  it, 
it  might  have  been  erected  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
or  in  one  of  the  parks,  as  a memorial  of  the 
gallant  admiral  who,  by  crippling  Buonaparte  in 
prevented  him  from  becoming  a second 
conqueror  of  the  Eastern  world.  But  no:  economy 
is  the  order  of  the  day  ; were  the  Admiralty  to 
send  a ship  for  such  a purpose,  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition,  and 
that  act  of  zeal  in  the  interest  of  art  wonld  be 
in  itself  almost  enough  to  overthrow  a Ministry. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Let  the  traveller  to  Alexandria  beware  that 
there  is  no  place  where  there  is  such  an  abuse  of 
backsheesh.  Spoiled  by  Indian  travellers,  the 
Arab  population  live  npon  backsheesh.  It  is  the 
first  word  the  traveller  hears  upon  lauding,  and 
the  parting  salutation  he  receives  upon  leaving. 
If  pestered  beyond  endurance,  we  oonnsel  him 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  fat  friend,  who,  when 
surrounded  in  the  Cairo  railway-station  by  a knot 
of  Arabs  (each  of  whom  had  lent  a finger  to  aid  in 
the  transport  of  our  friend’s  luggage,  and  who 
kept  up  a continual  croaking  chorus  of  " Back- 
sheesh ! Backsheesh  ! ’’  in  every  possible  tone  of 
voice),  feigned  to  be  deaf  and  dnmb,  and  talked 
to  them  volubly  on  his  fingers.  Their  cries  and 
vociferations  ended  in  wonder,  and,  beckoning 
their  neighbours  to  come  and  see  the  wonderful 
man  who  had  got  no  tongue,  they  allowed  him 
quietly  to  establish  himself  in  the  railway  car- 
riage. Nor  was  the  charm  broken  till,  as  the 
train  was  starting,  he  called  out  to  them  from 
the  windows,  “ Backsheesh  is  dead  and  buried 
long  ago.  I went  to  his  funeral  in  America;" 
leaving  those  who  understood  the  English  lan- 
guage to  translate  his  speech  to  the  rest. 


GLASGOW,  SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL: 

A BRIEF  GLANCE. 

“ Great  cry  and  little  wool”  is  a trite  expres- 
sion, but  it  tersely  and  truthfully  represents  the 
practical  results  as  yet  of  all  the  social  and  sani- 
tary reformation  achieved  in  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
We  will  even  go  farther,  in  saying  social  and 
sanitary  matters  in  that  city  will  make  bat  alow 
progress  until  the  work  required  to  be  done  is 
mapped  ont,  and  thoroughly  pursued  in  detail. 
Fitful  efforts  will  always  be  fruitless  ones,  and 
fitful  efforts  have  been  the  general  character  of 
the  sanitary  attempts  hitherto  at  improvement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Glasgow,  as  a great  city,  is  well  placed,  at 
least  on  its  modern  basis,  to  effect  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  reformer  could  desire.  Its  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  run  in  parallel  lines,  and  these 
radial  arteries  are  well  intersected  at  right  angles 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  traveller  who 
would  go  astray  in  Glasgow,  after  the  first  day 
or  two’s  glance  at  the  city,  should  be  a man  of 
little  intelligence  or  discernment.  Glasgow  is 
great  in  commercial  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  it 
needs  no  octogenarian  mind  to  remember  the 
day  when  the  Clyde  was  hardly  navigable  for 
respectable  ships  any  nearer  to  the  Bromielaw 
than  Greenock.  But  the  deepening  of  the  river 
opened  np  great  resources  that  were  soon  availed 
of,  and,  with  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port, 
the  mighty  increase  of  the  popnlation,  and  the 
growth  of  the  city,  moved  apace.  As  far  as 
Glasgow  is  concerned,  her  corporation  has  had 
no  excuse  for  blaming  the  Government.  Little 
or  no  Government  interference  or  aid  was  re- 
quired ; it  all  rested  with  the  local  authorities 
of  the  city  whether  their  capital  should  in  time 
become  a model  city  or  a spoiled  and  irreme- 
diable one.  To  be  plain-spoken,  Glasgow  has 
not  become  a model  city,  insomuch  as  the  chief 
elements  that  constitute  onr  idea  of  modern 
greatness  is  wanting.  Glasgow  is  wealthy  and 
populous,  but  the  primal  source  from  which 
springs  the  vital  element  of  her  life-blood  is  not 
only  tainted,  but  is  impure.  Her  heart  has  im- 
bibed an  incipient  disease,  and  her  lungs  are 
threatened.  Without  entering  into  allegory, 
Glasgow  is  in  bad  health,  and  her  many  doctors 
have  failed  to  give  her  the  least  respite  from  the 
virulent  maladies  that  are  pressing  her  down  to 
earth.  In  Glasgow,  as  in  Edinburgh,  radical 
evils  exist,  and,  until  these  are  eradicated, 
the  pulse  of  this  great  city  will  not  beat  with  a 
healthy  pulsation.  As  in  Edinburgh,  the  old 
city  is  webbed  with  an  almost  interminable 
number  of  closes,  wynda,  courts,  entries,  and 
villainous  vennels,  seething  with  feculence  and 
pntrefaction.  Whether  we  direct  our  conrso 
through  the  Briggate,  Saltmarket,  her  High- 
street,  or  Gallowgate,  or  whether  we  penetrate 
her  plague-ridden  Cowcaddens,  or  her  Gorbals, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  same  endless  and 
onvarying  pictures  of  poverty-stricken  humanity, 
cholera  ova,  and  chronic  filth.  If  we  write 
strong  words,  we  nevertheless  write  truthful 
and  honest  ones,  and  we  do  so  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  leading  to  improvement.  The  poor  must 
certainly  live ; they  must  be  housed. 

If  improvement  committees  pull  down  hnman 
rookeries  and  demolish  hearths  and  homes  with- 
out providing  for  the  location  of  the  evicted,  they 
override  their  fnnetiong,  and  are  iu  criminal 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  their  formation. 


Glasgow  is  dirty,  and  filthy,  and  plagne. 
stricken  at  this  moment.  Some  natures,  they 
say,  grow  inured  to  filth,  and  they  cannot  exist 
out  of  their  congenial  atmosphere.  We  bluntly 
deny  this.  No  man  with  a spark  of  common 
sense  in  his  brain  or  a manly  feeling  in  hia 
breast  would  prefer  living  in  filth  and  dirt,  or 
wonld  give  preference  to  dwelling  in  a loathsome 
court  rather  than  a olean  cottage  or  a comfort- 
able and  healthy  room.  Life  and  health  are 
precious  to  the  humblest  and  most  forlorn  mem- 
bers of  the  hnman  family,  and  there  are  none 
BO  stolidly  stupid,  save  they  are  incurable  eccen- 
tries,  who  would  sottishly  hug  lasting  dirt  and 
certain  disease  and  death  in  preference  to  health- 
prolonging  surroundings.  Here  we  take  issue  in 
the  interest  of  that  science  that  will  yet  revo- 
Intioniae  the  face  of  the  world,  and  lengthen  the 
life-span  of  nnbom  generations. 

Improved  dwellings  and  thorough  drainage  are 
the  first  step ; next,  a plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  and  the  circulation  of  nnpoisoned  currents 
of  heaven’s  unexhausted  air.  In  the  thickly- 
populated  localities  already  enumerated,  the 
working-classes  are  matted  together.  Let  na 
instance  again  any  of  those  darksome  alleys  of 
High-street.  How,  we  ask,  does  the  sanitary 
wisdom  of  the  Glasgow  Board  of  Health  or  Cor- 
poration intend  to  deal  with  the  purification  of 
these  entries,  Juntil  progress  replace  them  and 
find  suitable  homes  for  the  dwellers  therein  ? 
This  is,  perhaps,  a difficult  question.  A monthly 
inspection  of  these  courts  may  sound  very  well 
in  the  annual  sanitary  statistics  of  the  city,  bat 
this  kind  of  work  will  not  do.  The  landlords  of 
these  abodes  throw  the  onus  of  the  collection  of 
the  rents  on  the  factor,  as  he  is  called  in  Scot- 
land 5 bat  on  whom  does  the  onus  rest  of  seeing 
after  the  sinks,  or  of  whitening  the  walls ; 
j of  sweeping  the  entries  from  end  to  end,  or 
giving  a sofficient  supply  of  water.  This  work  is 
I hardly  the  factor’s  work;  and  certain  we  are 
that  the  poverty-stricken  inmates  of  these  courts 
j do  not  feel  called  npon  to  move  in  the  matter, 
j however  they  may  grumble  and  remonstrate.  A 
street-to-street  and  lane-to-Iane  visit  in  the 
worst  quarters  of  Glasgow  opened  onr  eyes  and 
staggered  us.  We  found  in  onr  way  leading 
thoroughfares  fairly  and  cleanly  swept;  bub 
wo  had  only  to  tarn  into  the  nearest  close 
to  our  hand,  and  the  odious  comparison  of 
“^Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that”  arose. 
To  lighten  the  evil  along  the  line  of  these 
wretched  quarters,  we  would  have  the  fire  or 
water  plugs  closer,  and  more  nnmerons,  and  at 
least  once  a week  the  application  of  the  hose 
could  be  given  for  the  flushing  and  cleansing  of 
the  channels,  and  every  base  line  and  angle  of 
these  courts.  This  would  be  comparatively  easy 
work,  and  snob  work  would  be  invaluable  in 
these  narrow  courts  and  vennels,  where  fever 
and  other  contagious  diseases  are  of  constant 
recnrrence. 

Glasgow  has  recently  appointed  a sanitary 
officer,  or  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  under  the 
Board  of  Police.  The  sanitary  inspector,  or  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  who  wonld  undertake  such 
a task  for  Glasgow,  and  perform  it  in  a middling 
manner  even,  should  be  a marvel  of  locomotion, 
and  industry.  Such  a task  in  such  a city  as 
Glasgow,  not  only  requires  an  inspector-in-chief, 
but  inspectors  in  number.  In  fact,  the  sanitary 
work  in  this  line  in  Glasgow  requires  a system 
and  a department,  and  the  duty  of  the  staff  of 
this  department  wonld  require  a subdivision  of 
districts.  As  abeginning,  we  wonld  say  Glasgow, 
should  be  divided  into  at  least  four  districts, 
over  which  there  might  be  appointed  distinct 
district  inspectors.  The  city  police  individually, 
would  form  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  work,  as 
they  could  take  notes  on  their  line  of  duty  or 
“ beat,”  which  notes  wonld  be  useful  data  for  the 
local  board  at  head- quarters.  Thus  a rudi- 
mentary system  of  inspection  would  rapidly 
assume  the  proportions  of  a well-organised 
scheme,  and  in  time  it  wonld  develop  good 
resnlts. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  police  to 
arbitrarily  interfere  with  the  inhabitants  in  sani- 
tary matters.  They  might  draw  attention  to 
evils,  and  direct  the  inmates’  or  owner’s  atten- 
tion also  to  cases  of  apparent  negligence ; bub 
otherwise,  their  report  would  subserve  the  pur- 
pose desired.  It  seems  to  ns  that  the  law  that 
regulates  the  erection  and  construction  of 
dwellings  in  Glasgow,  must  be  a very  loose 
and  lax  one.  We  entered  several  intended 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  bub  they  did 
not  at  all  come  np  to  the  standard  nor  approach 
it,  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  lower  or 
working  classes.  In  each  of  those  we  saw  the  space 
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of  room  is  too  Bmall,  and  the  questionable  system 
of  “ flats  ” is  worked  on  the  narrowest  health^snp- 
porting  gauge.  The  tenant  is  here  provided  with 
bed-spaces,  boxed  up  between  lath  and  plaster, 
or  half-brick  thick  partitions,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  these  bed-spaces,  when  deducted  off 
the  room,  makes  many  of  them  about  8 ft.  or  9 ft. 
square,  hardly  more.  No  neat  iron  bedstead  or 
clean  and  polished  birch  or  mahogany  one  is 
wanted  in  your  Scotch  working-man’s  “ flats.” 
Two  parallel  pieces  of  scantling  run  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  a 9 in.  or  11  in.  piece  forms  the  exter- 
nal sideboard.  The  Scotch  tenant  in  these 
working-men’s  “flats”  may  “bolt  the  moon 
betime,  and  run  away  with  the  bedding,  but  we 
are  bound  that  he  will  not  levant  with  fixtures. 
The  bed  is  intended  to  serve  a generation  or  two. 
On  each  “ flat,”  in  some  of  these  houses  there  are 
six  rooms.  Two  are  intended  for  each  family, 
and  a water-oloset  is  on  each  landing.  The  rent 
is  lOJ.,  including  the  tenant’s  share  of  the  taxes 
and  rates.  How  families  can  be  reared  up  in 
decency  in  these  narrow  structures  we  do  not 
know.  But  even  these  are  not  the  lowest 
description  of  your  working-men’s  tenements. 
There  are  some  flats  where  only  one  room  is 
appointed  for  the  sleeping,  eating,  washing, 
cooking,  and  living  purposes  of  a family,  and  the 
water-closets  of  these  latter  domiciles  are  not  on 
each  landing,  but  one  is  designed  to  subserve 
the  entire  purposes  of  several  families.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  these  dwellings,  and  what 
can  be  the  morality  and  decency  alive  within 
them  ? And,  mark  ye,  these  are  not  the  old  town 
structures,  bub  the  new  ones  for  the  working 
classes  of  Glasgow  in  course  of  erection  now. 
And  they  will  be  inhabited,  though  the  accom- 
modation is  small  j for  the  rents,  though  not  low, 
still  are  lower  than  elsewhere.  These  im- 
proved (?)  dwellings  will  leave  a record  of  doom 
behind  them  yet  that  the  nearest  churchyard 
and  the  jail  will  shovr,  and  the  streets  of  Glas- 
gow in  living  contamination  exhibit. 

Why  should  we  point  them  out  by  number  and 
name  ? They  are  bnilt  to  sell  and  to  kill ; and 
your  sanitary  inspectors  of  nuisances,  people  of 
Glasgow,  oonsider  them  fib  and  proper  dwellings 
for  your  working  classes ! 

Turn  we  through  the  fever-stricken  Cow- 
oaddens,  and  are  there  not  more  of  them  ? The 
dying  are  here  burying  the  already  dead;  but 
the  turn  of  the  former  will  be  to-morrow.  The 
black  plumes  will  nod,  and  the  murdered  inno- 
cents will  be  carried  out  on  the  same  bier  with 
the  parent,  and  the  choked  sob  and  the  suflbeated 
sorrow  will  be  drowned  in  the  maddening  glass, 
for  all  will  be  gone  of  that  desolate  home  that 
was  worth  living  for.  The  epitome  of  a life 
condemned  to  breathe  in  a poisoned  atmosphere, 
and  to  vegetate  amidst  dirt  and  disease,  is 
easily  written. 

We  walk  along  the  streets  again,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  Rotten-row, — not  in  Hyde  Park,  but 
ofi'  tbe  High-street,  Glasgow.  No  grand  equipage, 
nor  courtly  dames,  nor  green  sward,  nor  leafy 
trees,  nor  crystal  pool ; no,  we  wade  through 
dirt  and  disease-germs  once  more.  Public  insti- 
tutions are  around  ns,  industrial  schools  are  in 
our  midst,  asylums  for  the  aged  are  a few  paces 
on,  and  a hospital  for  the  social  evil  is  by  our 
side.  We  penetrate  lanes,  and  filth  is  every- 
where. We  ascend  staircases,  and  dirt  and  the 
smell  of  the  graveyard  choke  us.  The  streets 
are  in  ruts,  and  the  footways  are  broken  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  shaken  them;  and  the  water- 
courses and  side  channels  are  thick  with  filth. 
Is  there  a curse  here,  or  is  the  contrast  allowed 
to  exist  for  sake  of  effect  ? 

Pass  we  away,  and  after  several  windings  we 
are  in  the  great  Argyll-streeb,  the  popnlar,  the 
fashionable,  the  wide,  and  wealthy  shop-keeping 
thoroughfare,  extending  in  a long  line  through 
the  heart  of  the  city.  A few  yards  more  bring 
ns  into  the  Irongate,  and  under  the  shadows  of 
the  old  church  we  disappear  from  the  wide  path 
way  through  the  narrow  entry.  Wealth  if 
without  on  the  paved  broadway,  but  want  and 
wretchedness  are  in  here.  This  is  the  Back- 
wynd,  and  it  leads  from  the  notorious  Briggate 
to  tbe  fashionable  Irongate.  Where  are  your  sani- 
tary inspectors,  Glasgow  ? Ashes  and  filth,  stench 
and  intolerable  nuisances,  are  under  our  feet.  The 
old  walls  are  dropping  asunder  with  damp.  The 
aged  and  crumbling  tenements  are  chock  fall. 
No  rooms  are  empty,  and  no  cleanliness  is  here. 
You  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  stench.  Cattle- 
skins  are  here  in  heaps,  fresh  from  the  butcher 
or  knacker,  as  may  be,  and  they  are  undergoing 
their  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and  backing, 
drying,  scraping,  and  di'essing,  or  other  more 
technical  courses.  ’Twixt  human  and  beastly 


smells,  disease  and  dirt,  dampness  and  poverty, 
the  Back  Wynd  has  its  share.  lu  here,  then,  is 
work  for  the  hose.  Bnt  not  alone  is  it  required 
on  the  pavement,  but  in  the  hall-ways  and  on  the 
staircases  of  each  house.  The  majority  of  the 
houses  in  this  wretched  court  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  apparently  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  keep  this  place  clean.  Here,  in  this 
quarter,  there  are  minor  and  many  entries 
equally  dirty.  Off  the  Saltmarket,  Briggate, 
Stockwell-street,  and  scattered  over  that  inner 
space  contained  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  street,  there  are  dozens  of  foul  places  not 
unknown  to  authority,  but  neglected  by  it. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Gallowgato  there  are  net- 
works of  courts  and  lanes,  filthy  and  foal,  dark- 
some and  unfit  for  human  creatures ; and  yet,  in 
these  dismal  rookeries,  and  in  the  thick  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere  of  these  dreary  quarters,  many 
of  the  labouring  and  working  classes  are  located. 
The  Union  Railway,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  has  swept  many  of  these  fever 
dens  away,  but  with  what  good  effect  we  need 
not  inquire.  Had  there  been  a sufficiency  of 
good  dwellings  for  the  dispossessed  to  betake 
themselves  to,  no  harm  would  have  been  done  j 
but,  in  tbe  absence  of  such,  quarters  already 
over-crowded  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  neces- 
sary shelter. 

The  subject  is  so  large,  so  sorrowful,  and  so 
important,  that  we  must  take  another  Number 
to  pursue  it  in. 


ART-WORKMANSHIP  COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY  0£’  ARTS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges, 
appended  to  which  is  the  list  of  prizes 
awarded  : — 

“ In  submitting  our  list  of  awards  for  the 
competition  amongst  the  art-workmen  for  the 
session  1869-70,  we  desire  to  congratnlate  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  a more 
worthy  response  to  their  liberal  invitations  to 
the  workmen,  to  forward  good  specimens  of  their 
handicrafts,  than  was  made  last  year. 

This  improvement  is  manifested  rather  in  the 
absence  of  the  very  bad  than  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  good.  In  the  second  division,  however, 
comprising  the  application  to  ordinary  industry 
of  prescribed  art-prooessea,  we  have  met  with 
several  works  of  conspicuous  excellence.  Fore- 
most in  the  list  of  these,  we  must  place  the 
ornamental  ironwork  for  the  balcony  of  a 
window,  executed  by  Messrs.  William  & Henry 
Robson,  a work  uniting  three  special  merits — 
elegant  and  not  overloaded  design ; masterly 
technical  execution  in  forging,  twisting,  &o. ; 
and  moderate  price.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
high  position  occupied  in  metal  working  gene- 
rally by  this  country  at  the  present  time,  but  we 
look  upon  this  work  of  the  Messrs.  Robson  as  an 
especially  good  example.  We  have,  therefore, 
awarded  to  it  the  North  London  Exhibition  prize 
for  the  best  specimen  of  skilful  workmanship  at 
the  Society’s  exhibition,  in  addition  to  a premium 
of  101. 

In  several  other  instances  the  Exhibition  con- 
tains good  evidence  of  excellence  in  metal 
working,  and  the  Messrs.  Emms’s  balcony  and 
wronght-iron  banister  are  very  satisfactory. 

In  metal  working  in  other  divisions  we  have 
to  commend  highly  the  ‘ Virgin  and  Child,’ 
worked  in  low  relief  in  iron,  after  an  example  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  Mr.  A, 
Dufonr.  In  this  case  wo  have  also  to  notice 
excellent  work  combined  with  moderate  price. 
To  Mr.  A.  Dufjur  we  have  awarded  a premium 
of  lOJ. ; while,  for  a corresponding  work,  executed 
by  Mr.  Adolf  Ostertag,  we  recommend  that  a 
prize  of  51.  should  be  given. 

The  hammered  iron  knocker,  executed  by 
‘A.  S.,’  is  large  in  style,  and  well  and  simply 
treated. 

In  coppersmiths’  work,  the  repouss^  mask 
wrought  by  Mr.  G.  Deere  is  well  ‘ bossed  ’ out, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a skilful  piece  of  work- 
manship. Mr.  A.  Millward  has  forwarded  a good 
specimeu  of  the  inlay  of  German-silver  in  copper, 
and  a still  better  oirculai"  ornament  pierced  in 
metal ; the  latter  is  agreeable,  and  characteristic 
in  design,  and  is  worked  with  a cleanliness  of 
cutting  and  truth  of  figure  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  working  in  the 
precious  metals,  in  which  at  tbe  present  time  the 
art-workmen  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  so  superior, 
the  Society’s  Exhibition  should  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  the  second  division,  however,  we  are  glad 
to  recognise,  on  the  part  of  M».  Alfred  Gray,  a 


power  to  execute  enamelling  on  metal  in  the 
style  (a  novelty  in  this  country)  which  has  gained 
so  much  reputation  for  the  houses  of  Christofle 
and  Barbedienne,  of  Paris.  We  have  awarded 
Mr.  Gray,  for  his  miniature  frame,  a premium  of 
71.  10s.,  and  shall  hope  to  see  him,  on  some  future 
occasion, displayinghis  command  over  the  various 
processes  of  enamelling  upon  a more  elaborate 
and  important  scale.  The  application  of 
enamelled  colours  on  ceramic  bodies,  so  as  to 
form  elegant  commemorative  tablets,  has  been 
fairly  shown  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Griffiths,  of  the 
Potteries,  to  whom  we  have  awarded  a premium 
of  61. 

We  are  further  pleased  to  be  able  to  remark 
that  the  Society’s  invitacion  to  workmen  to  com- 
pete under  their  second  division  has  succeeded 
in  eliciting  marked  novelty  and  excellence  in 
English  glass-working.  Mr.  Joseph  Leicester’s 
three  champagne  glasses,  with  filigrani  in  the 
cup,  stem,  and  foot,  fairly  rival  the  products  of 
Veaico.  The  works  of  Mr.  Barnes,  though  not 
so  elegant,  display  command  over  several  difficult 
processes  in  glass-blowing.  In  the  same  division, 
Mr.  Charles  Pfiinder  contributes  various  agreeable 
specimens  of  painted  book-covers  of  a more  or 
less  novel  character ; and  Mr.  E.  T.  Grove  an 
envelope-case,  in  various  woods,  enriched  with 
carvings  in  low  relief,  and  marquetry,  of  neat 
execution,  and  marking  progress  in  the  applica- 
tion to  ordinary  industry  of  an  art-process 
hitherto  comparatively  little  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  olaeses  of  carving  in  wood,  carving  in 
ivory,  painting  on  porcelain,  and  modelling  in 
plaster,  there  is  little  call  for  remark,  although 
a fair  average  haacertaiuly  been  maintained. 

Id  cameo  catting,  we  remarked  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Dr.  Billings,  for  which  we’have  given 
a premium  of  5L 

Among  the  works  of  exceptional  merit,  not 
previously  referred  to,  shonld  certainly  be 
noticed  Mr.  H.  J.  Hatfield’s  beautiful  bronze 
missal  cover,  pierced,  and  chased  with  great 
truth  and  taste. 

In  etching  and  engraving  on  metal,  the  works 
of  Mr.  S.  Gill  and  Mr.  J.  Gittins  were  of  such 
equal  merit  in  our  eyes,  as  to  entitle  each  of 
them  to  a premium  of  51. 

The  embroidery  executed  by  tbe  Misses 
P/ander  reflects  credit  upon  those  ladies. 

We  noted  the  contributions  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  veterans,  Mr.  Louis  Gonth  and  Mr.  Mark 
Rogers,  whose  works  we  have  commeuded. 

A decided  novelty  in  marquetry,  contributed 
by  Mr.  W.  Clayton,  txa  which  we  have  awarded 
the  premium  of  71.  lOs.,  appeared  to  ns  likely  to 
be  valuable  for  purposes  of  internal  mural  de- 
coration. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  in  conclusion,  we  have  to 
express  our  conviction  that  the  Society  of  Arts, 
should  it  see  fit  to  continue  its  liberal  invita- 
tions to  art-workmen  to  compete  for  prizes,  can- 
not do  better  than  offer  a somewhat  similar 
programme  for  the  ensuing  year  to  that  of 
1869-70,  varying,  however,  some  of  the  prescribed 
designs,  the  repetition  of  which  has  now  become 
monotonous.  Richaud  Redobave, 

George  Godwix, 

M.  DiGEY  WYATf.” 

flRST  DIVISION. 

TVorks  executed  after  Preicribed  Designs, 

CARVING  IN  WOOD. 

No.  2.  Panel  carved  iu  oak,  after  a work  in  the  Sooth 
Kensington  Muaeamj  by  Mark  Kogers,  jun.,  Ill,  Tach- 
brook-Btreet,  Pimlico,  3.W.  Price  loL  lOs.  Prize 
of  71. 10a. 

No.  4.  Panel  carved  in  oak,  after  the  same  design  as  the 
above;  by  J.  Osmond,  6,  Peatheret-one-atiect,  BonhiU- 
ro«v,  E.C.  Price  14L  Prize  of  lOL 

No.  6.  Carving  in  wood,  after  an  entablature  of  a 
chimney-piece  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  by 
C.  H.  Liae,  41,  Prince  of  Wales-creacent,  N.W.  Pnee 
(when  finished  with  enriched  moulding)  Ilf.  Prize  of 
71.  lOs. 

BXPOUSSR  WOBK  IN  ANT  HKTAL. 

No.  7.  “ The  Virgin  and  Child,”  iron  panel,  in  low 
relief,  after  an  example  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; 
by  A.  Dufonr,  10,  Cranbourn-street,  I eicest  er-square,  W .0. 
Price  t'L  1st  Prize  of  lOL 

No.  8.  “Tbe  Virgin  and  Child,”  iron  panel,  after  the 
eaiue  example  as  above;  by  Adolf  Oetertag,  2-1,  High- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Price  16L  2nd  Prize  of  6t. 

No.  10.  Beponse^  work  in  silver,  after  a tazza  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  by  A.  Clurk,  2^,  Glouoester- 
street,  Holton,  N.  Price  Ci.  Prize  of  3L 
iLAanrEEBD  wore  in  uetal. 

No.  11.  Hammered  iron  knocker,  after  w example  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum;  by  A.  3.  Pnee  6J. 
Prize  of  61. 

CARVING  IN  IVORT. 

No.  14.  Plaque  executed  in  ivory,  after  one  of  Silenus 
and  Amorini,  by  Fiamingo,  ia  the  South  Kensington 
Museum;  by  H.  Godart,  1,  Hargrave-park-terrace,  Junc- 
tion-road, N.  Price  (when  finished)  30L  Prize  of  2L 
CHASING  IN  DRONZa. 

No.  15.  Work  executed  sHer  a missal  cover  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum;  by  H.  J.  llatfidd,  3,  Groat  Pul- 
teney-street,  W.  Price  18i.  Ist  Prize  of  lOL 
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BTCniNG  Am?  EjrCBAVINQ  OS'  MBTAL. 

No.  16.  Niello  work,  eugraved  on  nickel  silver,  after  an 
arabesque  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  in  the  South  Kensington 
MnseuDi ; by  James  S.  Gill,  20,  Moreton-street  West, 
Pimlico,  S.l^’.  Price  H.  lOs.  Prize  of  6L  for  the  exhibit 
of  this  and  No.  17. 

No.  20.  Engraving  on  copper,  after  the  same  example  as 
the  above;  by  John  Gittins,  9,  Angela-gardens,  Hackney- 
road,  E.  Price  41.  Prize  of  51. 

TAISTINQ  ON  POBCBLAIN. 

No.  21,  Painting  on  porcelain,  after  a drawing  by 
EaflFaelle,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; by  Herbert 
Simpson,  6,  Qneen's-road,  Bayswstor,  W.  Price  3L  3s. 
Priae  of  21. 

No.  25.  Painting  on  porcelain,  after  the  same  example 
as  the  above;  by  Miss  E.  Henwood,  18,  Craven-terrace, 
Payewater,  W.  Price  31.  38.  Prize  of  21. 

No.  27.  Painting  on  porcelain,  ornament  after  Alde- 
grever ; by  J.  B.  Evans,  Howard'place,  Shelton, 
SUffordshiro  Potteries.  Price  61.  lOs.  Prize  of  21. 

No.  23.  Painting  on  porcelain,  ornament  after  Aide- 
grover  ; by  W.  H.  Slater,  7,  James-street,  London-road, 
Stoke-on-Trent.  Price  not  stated.  Prize  of  Si. 

No.  29.  Painting  on  porcelain,  ornament  after  Aide- 
grever;  by  Miss  E.  Henwood,  18,  Craven-terrace,  Bays- 
water,  W,  Price  61.  6s.  Prize  of  21. 

DIB  SISKINQ. 

No,  31.  Die,  sunk  after  a Wedgwood  medallion,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Mnaeum  ; by  A.  Walker,  19,  Alexandra- 
cottages,  Penge,  Surrey.  Price  71.  Prize  of  31. 

EJiTBEOmBBT. 

No.  36.  Work  executed  after  an  Italian  altar  frontal  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; by  the  Misses  Emma  and 
ITenrietta  Pfiinder,  28,  Bayham-street,  Camden-town, 
N.W.  Price  71.  lat  Prize  ofSl. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Spceimeni  of  the  Application  to  Ordinary  Industry  of 
Treicrihtd  Art  Processes. 

No.  40.  Clock  Dial,  enamel  painted,  white  gronnd  and 
black  ornament ; by  James  Thwaites,  25,  St,  John-street- 
road,  E.C.  Prize  of21. 

No.  42.  Frame  for  a miniatnre,  engraved  and  enamelled 
on  oietal ; by  Alfred  Gray,  41,  Brooksby-street,  Islington, 
N.  Price  81,  83.  Prize  of  71.  10b. 

No.  41.  Tablet,  painted  with  enamel  colonrs  ; designed 
and  painted  by  B.  Evans,  Howard-place,  Shelton, 
Staffordshire  Potteriee  ; modelled  by  James  Griffiths,  14, 
Hartahill,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Price  51.  58.  Prize  of  61. 

Nos.  45—  49.  Champagne-glasses,  with  flligrani  in  the 
enp,  stem,  and  foot;  by  T.  C.  E.  Barnes,  136,  Camden- 
street,  Birmingham.  Prize  of  31.  for  the  exhibit  of  these 
and  No.  121. 

Nos.  118—120.  Three  champagne-glasses;  by  Joseph 
Leicester,  13,  Tenison-street,  Lambeth,  8.E.  Ist  Prize  of 
71.  lOs.  for  the  exhibit. 

No.  60.  Pair  ot  book-covers,  decorated  bv  painting  and 
varnishing  on  both  sides,  china  tints  on  (ilack  ground  ; 
and  gold  ornament,  on  chromatio  ground  ; by  Charles 
I'fdnder,  23,  Bayham-street,  Camden  Town,  N.W.  Price 
lO/.IOe.  Prize  of  71.  lOs.  for  his  exhibit,  Nos.  60 — 63. 

No.  58.  An  envelope-case,  in  various  woods,  enriched 
with  carvings  in  low  relief;  by  Edward  T.  Grove,  14, 
William-street,  Regent’s  Pork,  N.W.  Price  6l.  Prize  of 
71.  lOe. 

No.  59.  Design  for  balcony  ; by  G.  Emms.  Executed 
by  J.  Emms  * Sous,  3,  Prinoe’s-atreet,  Union-street, 
Borcugb,  S-E.  Price  when  finished,  121.  Prize  of  71.  lOs. 
for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No.  76. 

No.  60.  Ditto  ; by  William  Robson  and  Henry  Robson, 
6,  Park-terrace,  Battersea  Park,  8.W.  Price  71.  Ist 
Prize  of  101.,  and  “ North  London  Exhibition  Prize.’’* 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Artitlet  sent  in  for  EzhiLition,  in  addition  to  thoie  i/i 

accordance  tciih  the  Prescribed  Desiynt  and  Processet. 

METAL  WOBg, 

No.  Cl.  Mask,  repoussd  in  copper,  of  one  of  the  Laocoon 
Group ; by  G.  Deere,  11,  Herroes-street,  PentonvilJe,  N. 
Prize  of  61.  for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No.  62. 

No.  63.  Grotesque  masque  in  copper;  by  Robert  Tow, 
36,  Aldenham-street,  St.  Pancras-road,  N.W,  Prize  of 
31.  for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No,  64. 

No.  69.  " Hercules  and  Omphale,"  embossed  in  copper; 
by  Joseph  C.  Day,  Church-road,  Tottenham,  N.  Price 
101.  Prize  of  21.  for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No.  70. 

No,  73.  Inlay  of  German  Silver  in  Copper,  centre  em- 
bossed in  sheet  copper;  by  A.  Millward,  7,  Hanover- 
street.  Long-acre,  W.C.  Price  not  stated.  Prize  of  71.  lOs.  ' 
for  the  exhibit  of  this  end  No.  74.  Pierced  ornament, 
WOOD  CABVIITG. 

No.  76.  Inlay  in  various  woods,  “Moses;’'  by  W. 
Clayton,  126,  Wardonr-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  Price 
101.  Prize  of  71.  10a.  for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No.  77. 

No.  81.  Carved  Frame  in  lime-tree  wood;  by  G.  H. 
Bull,  16,  Millman-mews,  Millman-street,  Guildford-street, 
W.C.  Price  181.  Prize  of  31. 

No.  82.  Conventional  frame,  for  gilding  (unfinished); 
by  C.  McKetzie,  jnn.,  3a,  Bishep’s-terraoe,  Walcot- 
tqnsre,  Kennington-road,  S.E.  Price  51.  Prize  of  31. 

No.  8-1.  Oak  bracket;  by  R.  A.  Brangan,  61,  Foloy- 
Blreet,  Portland-place,  W.  Price  301.  Prize  of  61. 

No.  85.  Panel  in  birch-wood,  for  a sideboard  door  • de- 
signed and  executed  by  William  Matthews,  Manor-street, 
Chelsea,  S.W,  Price  101, 10s.  Prize  of  61. 

MODELLIIfG  IIT  PLASTEB. 

No. 93.  Medallion  (original),  “Cardinal  Wolsey;’’  by 
G.  Morgan,  41,  Pelbam-street,  Brompton,  S.W.  Price 
11.  Is.  Prize  of  11.  for  the  exhibit  of  this  and  No.  94. 

No.  100,  Wreath  of  Flowers  ; by  T.  Godfrey,  21,  Chat- 
ham-road,  W'andsworth-eommon,  S.W.  Prize  of  21. 

No.  101.  A North  American  Indian;  modelled  by  A. 
Dufour,  10,  Cranboom-street,  Leiceater-square,  W.C. 
Price  71.  Prize  of  31. 

MODELLIKG  IN  WAI, 

No.  103.  Ornament;  by  C,  Jabn,  3,  Egbert-street,  St. 
George’s-road,  N.W.  Prize  of  11.  for  the  exhibit  of  this 
and  No.  107. 


• This  prize  consists  of  41.  188.,  the  interest  of  1871- 
7s.  3d.  Consols  invested  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  to  be  awarded  by  theconncil  “ for  the  best  specimen 
of  skilful  worktiatship,"  at  the  Society’s  Exhibition  of 
Art- Workmanship. 


CARVING  IN  ITABBLB. 

No.  109.  Bracket;  by  Samuel  Moutrie,  219,  Stanhope- 
street,  Hampstead-road,  N.W.  Price  61.  Prize  of  31. 

CASTING  IN  STONE. 

No.  116.  Study  in  Tiabnry  stone,  “May;”  by  J.  R’ 
Heath,  2,  Tenison-street,  York-road,  8.B.  Price  71. 
Prize  of  61. 

No.  117.  Corbel,  in  stone,  with  inlay  of  marble;  by 
T.  E.  Jago,  122,  VsuxhaU  Bridge-road,  Price  21.  10s. 
Prize  of  11. 

GLASS  BLOWING. 

Nos.  122— 123.  Two  plain  champagne  ■ glasses,  with 
twisted  stems;  by  Elijah  Barnes,  135,  Camden-street, 
Birmingham.  Prize  of  11.  for  the  exhibit  of  these  and 
No.  124. 

PAINTING  ON  POBCELATN. 

No.  125.  Tea-service;  designed  and  executed  by  Isaac 
Wild,  at  Sutherland  Works,  Longton.  Price  131,  lOs. 
Prize  of  61. 

No.  128.  Head;  by  W.  P.  Rhodes,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Staffordshire.  Prize  of  21. 

No.  131.  Slab,  “The  Burning  Heart;”  by  Miss  L. 
Leila  Hawkins,  Fossil-villa,  Belvedere-road,  S.E.  Price 
51.  53,  Prize  of  21. 

No.  134.  Tray  : subject,  “ David  the  Psalmist ; ” by  the 
above.  Prize  of  31. 

No.  135.  Fruit,  after  Hunt;  by  William  Slater,  Field- 
place,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Price  41.  4s,  Prize  of  11. 

No.  139.  Slab,  an  original  design;  by  W.  G.  Fenton, 
10,  Chatham-atreet,  Howard-place,  Shelton,  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Price  101,  Prize  of  21. 

CAMEO  CBTTCNG. 

No.  140.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Billing,  F.R.S.,  executed  from 
life;  by  (name  not  stated),  37,  Mornington-crescent, 
N.W.  Price  161. 153.  Prize  of  61.  for  the  exhibit  of  this 
and  No.  141, 


BKOWNE’S  BEDE-HOUSE  AT  STAMFORD. 

In  the  wide,  baay  open  part  of  Stamford, 
known  as  the  Beast  Market,  stands  an  ancient 
stone  bnilding  of  part  domestic  and  part  eoole- 
siaatical  Early  Tndor  architecture.  This  is 
Browne’s  Bede-house,  or  hospital,  a charitable 
institution  founded  for  the  residence  of  a warder, 
confrater,  and  twelve  old  men,  by  William 
Browne,  a prosperous  merchant  of  Stamford,  in 
the  fifteenth  centnry.  It  is  built  upon  a bank 
by  the  wayside,  and  is,  therefore,  considerably 
raised  above  the  street  line.  The  elevation 
towards  the  road  consists  of  a long  line  of 
building,  divided,  as  we  shall  presently  describe, 
into  two  parts,  having  a large  entrance-porch, 
with  a wide,  boldly-monlded  archway  in  it, 
approached  by  a flight  of  many  steps,  and  a 
room  over  it,  at  the  west  end.  The  division 
alluded  to  is  formed  by  the  western  portion  of 
the  building,  consisting  of  two  stories,  while  the 
easternmost  is  occupied  by  the  chapel,  which 
rises  to  the  full  height.  On  the  gronnd-floor,  on 
entering  by  the  porch,  is  a long  wide  corridor, 
running  from  west  to  east,  having  five  doors  on 
either  side,  which  open  into  the  small  apartments 
of  the  bedesmen  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
is  the  chapel,  which  is  divided  from  it  only  by  a 
transverse  passage,  leading  to  the  terraced  walk 
above  the  street,  the  easternmost  side  of  which 
consists  of  an  open  oaken  screen.  Over  the 
corridor  and  the  bedesmen’s  rooms  is  a large 
venerable  chamber,  now  called  an  audit-room, 
divided  into  two  by  an  oaken  half-timbered 
screen.  Between  the  windows  are  carved  pro- 
jecting cornices,  evidences  that  each  wall-space 
was  once  filled  with  tapestry  hangings;  and 
some  rich  stained  glass  also  bears  witness  to  its 
former  consequence.  A long  table,  dated  1583, 
and  a chest,  1629,  are  additional  though  later 
relics  of  old  times.  This  upper  room  also  once 
opened  into  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  though  it 
is  now  partitioned  off  from  it  by  a screen;  so 
that  it  was  possible,  when  convenience  required 
it,  that  persons  could  witness  the  service  in 
coarse  of  celebration  below,  without  descending. 
Very  rich  and  beautiful  must  have  been  the  i 
scene  they  looked  down  upon  from  this  eleva-  j 
tion.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  shone,  as  they 
still  shin^,  with  some  of  the  rarest  stained  glass 
in  the  kingdom ; and  the  bench  ends  of  the 
stalls  were  carved,  as  well  as  the  misericords,  as 
we  may  still  see.  In  the  rear  of  this,  the  main 
portion  of  the  hospital,  is  a cloistral  court, 
round  which  run  chambers  for  the  warders  and 
officers.  Prom  this  enumeration  of  the  features  . 
yet  to  be  looked  upon  of  the  merchant’s  old  I 
charity,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here 
veritable  specimens  of  Medimval  art-work  of 
great  value  and  interest,  encased  in  a bnilding 
of  equal  worth. 

In  the  hope  that  this  art  - work  may  be 
preserved  for  those  who  come  after  us,  we 
draw  attention  to  the  recent  fortunes  of  the 
quaint  and  picturesque  hospital.  A few  years 
ago  it  was  deemed  on  improvement  to  remove 
the  slope  of  the  bank  between  the  building  and 
the  roadway,  to  gain  a little  extra  space  for  the 
farmers  at  corn-market,  and  to  build  in  its  place 
a retaining-wall,  to  keep  the  earth  up,  The 


consequence  of  this  ill-advised  step  was  that  the 
foundations  have  ever  since  given  way,  and  great 
fissures  appeared  some  time  afterwards  iu  the 
front  elevation  and  towards  the  west  end.  As 
this  was  evidently  only  the  commencement  of 
the  mischief,  it  was  imperative  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  put  a stop  to  it.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that,  in  the  present  day,  there  were 
persons  who  were  for  demolishing  the  whole 
fabric ; clearing  it  away,  stick  and  stone  ; razing 
it  to  the  ground,  under  the  impression  that  an 
enlarged  annuity  to  each  bedesman,  with  liberty 
to  lodge  where  he  chose,  would  be  a better  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  founder’s  intentions  of  benefit- 
ing him ; but,  happily,  there  were  others  of  a 
different  degree  of  culture  who  thought  other- 
wise, and  whoso  tongues  were  weighty  at  the 
councils  upon  the  decision  of  which  the  fate  of 
the  building  depended.  Finally  it  was  resolved 
that  the  old  men’s  rooms  should  be  rearranged, 
for  which  purpose  some  apartments  at  the  back 
only  need  be  demolished,  and  the  front  of  the 
hospital  should  be  taken  down  only  so  far  as  the 
cracks,  and  be  rebuilt,  with  the  porch  also,  stone 
for  stone ; furthermore  there  should  be  a clock- 
tower  added  at  the  west  end,  and  a house  for 
the  warden  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  which 
last  part  of  the  fabric  should  be  held  untouched. 

The  old  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
restorers.  We  plead  for  care  and  conservation, 
at  all  bauds,  at  every  step.  Already  buildings 
at  the  back  have  been  taken  down,  and  a token 
found  by  which  we  may  know  that  those  who 
went  before  ns  took  some  pains  to  preserve  at 
least  one  item  of  antiqnity,  though  the  mode 
pursued  was  not  one  we  should  now  hold  up  for 
imitation.  Boarded  up,  in  a cupboard  of  the 
warden’s  old  house,  was  found  a worm-eaten 
wooden  alms-bos.  It  is  of  a jar  form,  measuring 
in.  in  height  and  16i  in.  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  where  it  is  larger  than  at  the  lid,  which 
is  slightly  narrowed,  with  a neck.  It  is  banded 
about  with  iron,  and  has  a hasp  box-look,  and  a 
staple  and  loop  to  keep  it  fast  to  the  wall. 
Similar  alms-boxes  have  been  noted  at  Harble- 
down  and  Neen  Sollers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  one  will  be  carefully  used,  and  placed  in 
some  convenient  position,  where  it  will  be,  at  the 
same  time,  out  of  harm’s  way. 

It  would  be  oondemnable  ia  the  highest  degree 
if  any  of  the  ancient  features  we  have  men- 
tioned  should  be  removed.  The  venerable  air  of 
the  upper  chamber,  with  its  cornices  and  screens, 
is  beyond  price  ; and  even  the  Mediaival  names 
scratched  upon  the  plaster-work  of  one  of  the 
partitions  are  a pleasant  sight  to  the  archmologist, 
and  might  be  spared.  We  shall  help  to  give  a reali- 
sation of  the  hoary  charm  of  the  place  by  tran- 
scribing the  following  lines,  which  are  now  to  be 
read,  painted  on  a tablet,  upon  one  of  the  parti- 
tion walls,  and  which  are  a translation,  made  in 
Stuart  times,  of  the  earlier  Latin  inscription, 
“ An°  Dorn'  1495  Au°  Regis  Henrioi  VII. 
Deois  ” : — 

“ This  stbbctdbe  new  contains  twelve  habitations 
What  shall  ebmaine  fob  fdtcbb  obsebations 
Fob  old  ob  poobb  oe  wbakb  and  men  dnhbaltht 
This  blessed  nouaB  was  founded  not  fob  wbaltdt 
Hbb  thatendowbd  fob  ate  and  this  House  builded 
By  this  good  act  hath  to»  sinks  paboon  yielded 
The  honor  of  the  county  and  this  towns 
Alas  now  dead  his  namb  was  William  Bbowne 
Bee  it  a house  of  phater  and  to  divine 
Deities  devoted  else  not  called  mine.” 

The  chapel  is  equally,  or  still  more,  capti- 
vating. Every  caution  should  be  used  that  the 
matchless  stained  glass  be  not  destroyed,  and 
the  rare  carved  stalls  should  be  considered. 
In  Lelaud’s  “ Collectanea,”  Yorkshire  ia  said  to 
be  “ full  of  knights,"  and  “ Lyncolnshire  men  full 
of  mights.”  Granting  these  last  are  as  mighty 
I as  of  yore,  they  can  show  but  few  things  to 
! compare  with  William  Browne’s  " House  of 
' Prayer.”  Not  thai  it  remains  absolutely  intact 
as  he  reared  it,  for  the  original  altar  stone  is 
now  imbedded  in  the  pavement.  But  the  inlaid 
brass  of  the  founder,  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  All 
Saints’  Chnrch,  near  at  hand,  or  that  of  John 
Browne,  his  father,  merchant  of  the  Staple  of 
Calais,  who  is  represented  in  a sleeved  gown 
and  mantle,  standing  upon  two  woolpacks,  is  not 
more  quaint,  and  calm,  and  meet,  than  this  old 
place.  We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  impress 
its  guardians  with  the  wrong  they  would  do 
should  they  suffer  the  removal,  damage,  destruc- 
tion, sale,  or  barter  of  any  of  its  component 
parts. 


St.  Saviour’s,  Eastbourne. — The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  given  l,000i.  towards  a fund  for 
building  a spire  to  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  East- 
bourne. 
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PLAN'IS  AS  SANITAKY  AGENTS. 

An  interesting  address  on  this  subject  was 
recently  delivered  in  the  Museum  in  Leicester 
by  Mr.  Ingram.  After  considering  some  of  the 
causes  which  contribute  their  quota  of  dirt  to 
the  world,  the  reader  thns  adverted  to  those 
sanitary  agents  which  are  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  to  which  nature  appears  to  have 
assigned  the  task  cf  assimilating  and  reconvert- 
ing the  matters  resulting  from  the  waste  of  the 
animal  creation  : — 

The  beneficial  action  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
■town  consists  not  only  in  the  work  the  roots  per- 
form of  removing  decaying  matter  from  the 
ground,  but  they  effect  a further  good.  Plants 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  give  out  oxygen  ; and 
as  in  towns  the  air  is  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid 
and  other  products  of  combustion,  the  multipli- 
cation of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  large  and 
small,  increases  the  volume  of  oxygen,  which  is 
the  vital  principle  of  the  air,  and  so  adds  to  the 
salubrity  of  every  street  or  square  in  which  they 
grow. 

Trees  are  not  alike  in  taste  or  constitution. 
Adapted  by  nature  to  suit  the  varying  cirenm- 
fitanoes  found  in  the  world,  some  thrive  best  in 
rich,  others  in  a poor  silicious  soil ; some  delight 
in  a calcareous  soil  j others  abhor  it : hence  all 
trees  are  not  equally  suited  for  planting  in  towns. 
Accustomed  to  the  pure  and  freshening  breezes 
of  the  mountain-side,  some  of  the  pines  and  firs 
fail  to  grow  in  an  atmosphere  not  altogether 
pure.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  a tree  of  wonder- 
ful adaptability,  and  should  be  introduced  in  the 
new  plantations  on  the  race-ground.  The  Wei- 
lingtonia  appears  to  thrive  everywhere,  as  does 
deodar  and  Lawson’s  cypress.  Deciduous  trees, 
with  large  woolly  or  hairy  leaves,  are  not  suited 
for  towns}  the  particles  of  carbon  that  float  in 
the  air  resting  on  the  leaves,  often  destroy  them. 
The  smooth-leaved  lime,  the  Oriental  plane,  the 
sycamore,  elm,  ailanthns,  chestnut,  and  acacia 
are  amongst  the  trees  best  suited  for  planting  in 
towns.  The  evergreen  oak  is  a noble  tree,  and 
it  might  be  planted  experimentally.  The  auouba, 
holly,  lilac,  laurustinas, — all  do  well  in  town 
gardens,  and  recent  experience  shows  that  many 
plants  do  exceptionally  well,  even  in  the  smoke  of 
great  cities  like  London : the  chrysanthemam  is 
an  example. 

There  are  many  climbing  plants  that,  while 
they  embellish  a house,  purify  it,  sending  roots 
about  its  walls,  where  impurities  are  often  found, 
and  thns  assisting  to  check  all  nnwholeeome 
exhalations;  amongst  which  maybe  ennmerated 
ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  clematis.  Frnit  trees 
planted  against  the  wall  of  a house  do  more 
than  embellish  it,  although  the  vine  is  sufficiently 
handsome  to  grow  even  without  hopes  of  fruit; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sanitary  plants 
that  can  be  employed  ; its  roots  travel  far  in 
searoh  of  the  pabulum  they  love,  and  nothing  is 
too  gross  for  a hungry  and  healthy  vine.  What 
more  striking  illustration  is  wanted  of  the  cun 
ning  alchemy  of  a fruit  tree  ; who  would  dream, 
looking  at  this  dry  stem  and  those  dry  roots, 
that  so  wonderful  a production  as  a luscious 
pear  or  a juicy  bunch  of  grapes  could  be  the 
vital  result  of  their  action. 

We  speak  of  the  impurities  of  a town,  and 
although  the  causes  actually  arise  within  it,  the 
effects  extend  beyond  its  limits,  and  particularly 
when  a river  passes  near,  which  has  been  made 
a common  sewer.  Towns  are  as  often  injured 
in  sanitary  respects  by  the  accumulation  of 
matters  which  have  been  permitted  to  increase 
around  them  as  by  internal  pollution.  The  pal- 
liative immediately  suggested  by  the  proximity 
of  low  lands  surcharged  with  sewage  is  heavy 
cropping.  I would  intersect  the  fields  with 
trees,  such  as  willows,  poplars,  and  alders, 
abolish  permanent  meadows,  and  grow  mangold 
wnrtzel,  turnips,  beet,  Italian  ryegrass,  cabbage, 
and  such  quick-growing  vegetables,  and  keep  the 
land  constantly  cropped.  The  poor  sandy  wastes 
of  Barking  Creek,  in  spite  of  the  counter  pre- 
dictions of  Liebig,  have,  when  irrigated  by 
London  sewage,  grown  wonderful  crops  of  rye 
•grass. 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  plants 
to  divert  malarious  exhalations  was  lately  related 
to  me.  Washington  Observatory,  U.8.,  is  situ- 
ated in  a deadly  marsh  ; the  observer’s  assistants 
were  killed  off  wholesale.  Sunflowers  were 
sown  all  round,  aud  the  period  of  greatest 
luxuriance  was  about  the  time  when  fever  was 
most  rife;  the  happy  result  was  that  fever  dis- 
appeared, the  plants  luxuriating  on  the  poison 
that  had  killed  the  unfortunate  astronomers. 

Trees  draw  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth 


moisture  that,  charged  with  animal  or  other 
imparities,  would  otherwise  appear  inmlasmatio 
exhalations ; the  moisture  oxygenised  by  vege- 
table action  is  liberated  into  the  air  free  from 
taint,  and  fit  for  human  lungs.  Trees  present 
in  their  myriad  leaves  an  immense  evaporating 
surface,  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  climate 
is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

However  animate  and  instinct  with  life  the 
outward  or  aiirial  development  of  a living  tree 
may^appear,  its  terrestrial  action  is  not  less  in- 
teresting. Although  we  cannot  see,  we  may 
imagine  the  eager  progress  of  the  roots  in  search 
of  food,  penetrating  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soil, 
or  rising  to  the  surface  where  the  ground  is 
warm  and  rich,  or  stretching  wide,  led  by  some 
wonderful  instinctive  power  towards  soil  more 
congenial  than  it  found  near  the  tree.  The  root 
action  cf  a tree  is  not  only  wonderful  in  the 
mechanical  force  it  exhibits  in  feeding  the 
hungry  living  thing  it  sustains,  but  in  the  power 
of  seleotion  and  repulsion  possessed  by  these 
functions. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  trees  or  their  roots 
might  be  employed  as  filtering  machines  about 
wells  open  to  the  snspicion  of  being  tainted  by 
the  percolation  of  foal  matters  into  the  water 
within  them  ; a network  of  roots  round  the  well 
would  probably  keep  everything  of  a nature  cal- 
culated to  render  the  water  impure  from  passing 
in.  Southey,  in  describing  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne 
and  the  efficacy  of  its  waters,  gives  us  a good 
practical  fact  with  his  beautiful  poetry. 

As  we  have  seen,  vegetable  life  is  stimulated 
by  the  application  to  it  in  the  soil  of  the  various 
waste  and  refuse  subatanoes,  the  wreck  of 
humanity,  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  the 
results  of  the  attrition  of  civilized  life 
with  the  forces  of  the  world.  The  solution 
of  the  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  may  appear  more  practicable  ; we  have 
hungry  ground  that  might  profitably  be  onriohed 
by  the  waste  of  cities  ; we  have  plants,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  might  be  increased  by  being  fed 
on  the  same  substances ; but  that  obstacle  to 
ponderable  bodies,  space,  intervenes  ; the  collec- 
tion, transport,  and  distribution  of  manurial 
matters  from  our  great  cities  to  onr  hungry  soils 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties ; but  as  these  are 
great,  so  must  our  exertions  bo  to  overcome  them. 

The  earth  is  ready  to  absorb  and  deodorise 
matters  up  to  a certain  extent.  The  plants  are 
ready  to  seize  the  substance  placed  in  the  earth 
and  prepared  by  it  for  their  food.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  earth  and  the  plant,  as  the  means  pro- 
vided by  nature,  be  employed  both  in  town  and 
country  as  far  as  practicable.  The  result  will 
be  purer  air,  better  water,  and  enriched  soil, 
that  will  give  our  teeming  millions  greater  re- 
sources of  food,  which  may  be  regarded  more 
highly  when  it  is  considered  the  result  of  native 
skill,  intelligence,  aud  industry. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  POETRY. 


A FEW  weeks  ago  the  oouncil  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  made  the  mistake,  as  it  seems  to 
ns,  of  allowing  a paper  to  be  read,  and  a dis- 
cussion to  take  place,  on  the  merits  of  an  eminent 
living  writer.  Professor  Raskin. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  the  course  of  the  latter, 
said  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  propose  for 
discussion,  in  a society  like  this,  the  opinions  of 
a popular  writer ; and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  no  one  could  venture  to  carry  the 
present  subject  into  debate  without  considerable 
misgivings.  In  point  of  Taofc,  this  meeting  can 
scarcely  be  called  upon  at  all  to  give  expres- 
sion, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  we  may,  I think,  trust  our- 
selves to  consider  generally  the  condition  of 
things  architectural,  which  is  indicated  by  what 
the  lecturer  has  laid  before  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  done  well  in  advancing  no  criticism 
of  his  own.  He  has  also  done  well,  I think,  in 
confining  himself  to  the  mere  attempt  to  con- 
dense, as  I understand  him,  into  a short  state- 
ment, the  essence  of  the  views  of  this  eminent 
author,  as  developed  at  least  in  his  earliest,  and 
perhaps  beat  writings.  One  could  easily  per- 
ceive, from  the  very  tone  of  the  lecturer,  that  he 
did  not  expect  practical  architects  to  agree  in 
all  respects,  or  even  perhaps  in  many  respects, 
with  the  theories  which  he  was  quoting.  Indeed, 
as  a practical  architect  himself,  he  could  not 
but  have  felt,  in  the  very  process  of  quotation, 
how  very  limited  was  the  extent  to  which  such 
dramatic  principles  could  apply  to  sober  every- 
day work;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  Mr. 
Raskin  has  often  felt  the  same. 


Now,  I may  venture  to  say  that  archifcectura 
seems  to  me  to  have  been,  during  the  last  gene- 
ration or  two,  very  much  overriden  by  theorists  ; 
and  what  I would  now  endeavour  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  position  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  the  last 
and  most  popular  of  these.  The  position  which  he 
occupies  is,  in  fact,  one  which  has  been  arrived 
at  by  a direct  and  intelligible  process ; and  this 
process  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace. 

Some  of  our  seniors  remember,  and  all  of  ua 
know,  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  dilettan- 
teism  of  classic  antiquarianism  was  supreme  in 
architectural  criticism.  Everything  in  design 
was  referred  to  certain  more  or  less  authentic 
precedents  derived  from  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Direct  oopyism,  therefore, 
was  not  merely  authorised,  but  universally  in- 
culcated. Every  “ attempt  at  originality,”  as 
the  phrase  went,  was  met  literally  with  these 
very  words  : — ” Where  is  your  precedent  from  the 
ancients  ?”  We  may  consider  this  absurd.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  an  absurdity  so  firmly  esta- 
blished as  to  be  deemed  impregnable  for  ever. 
We  now  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  a 
romantic  principle  to  remain  abaolnte  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  at  all  events  under- 
going some  material  change.  Accordingly  before 
long  it  was  found  that  a certain  other  roman- 
ticism had  been  gradually  creeping  into  archi- 
tectural learning,  springing  out  of  the  same  kind 
of  admiring  contemplation,  nob  of  the  classic 
ruins  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  of  the  Gothic 
ruins  of  onr  land.  So  in  coarse  of  time,  very 
slowly  (we  are  seldom  suffioiently  alive  to  the 
fact  that  our  Medicoval  revival  has  been  at  this 
moment  a whole  century  in  progress, — thus 
swiftly  does  time  move)  ; very  slowly,  I say,  and 
by  imperceptible  degrees  a new  kind  of  copyism 
arose — for  Mr.  Raskin  himself,  with  all  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Gothic  architecture,  is  decided  enough, 

I believe,  in  the  language  he  uses  with  respect 
to  this  mere  transfer  of  oopyism  from  one  field 
to  another — a new  kind  of  copyism  arose,  and 
every  day  gained  ground,  until  the  first  was 
ultimately  overthrown,  bub  overthrown,  be  it 
observed,  by  nothing  more  elevated,  or  more 
elevating,  than  the  precisely  similar  practice  of 
the  second.  If,  therefore,  the  theories  of  acade- 
mical classicism  had  ridden  architecture  hard, 
those  of  the  archmological  mediaovalism  had 
come  to  be  no  less  oppressive.  Then  came 
another  kind  of  romanticism  into  view,  which 
under  the  name  of  Ecolesiology  acquired  a dis- 
tinct character  and  definite  demands,  becoming 
indeed  a potent  influence,  and  almost  profound 
science.  Suffice  it  to  say  upon  this  delicate 
point,  that  it  is  well  known  how  deeply  many 
of  the  best  of  ua  have  deplored  the  embarrass- 
ment into  which  the  theories  of  the  eoolesiolo- 
giata  in  their  turn  have  led  architectural  prac- 
tice during  the  last  twenty  years, — triumphant 
as  they  are,  indeed,  at  this  moment.  But  this 
is  not  all : at  the  next  step,  new  theories  of  the 
picturesque  were  introduced,  and,  apart  from 
both  arcbmology  and  ecolesiology,  took  their  place 
in  architectural  criticism.  Many  writers,  thinkers, 
and  designers  in  architecture  have  been  very 
glad  to  dwell  upon  this  element  of  the  pictu- 
resque; and  if  they  have  gone  too  far,  profess- 
ing it  to  be  the  one  essence  without  which  archi- 
tecture is  of  no  value,  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing of  genuine  art  in  the  sentiment,  com- 
pared, with  which  the  copyism  of  antiquarians 
and  archmologists,  and  the  formulae  of  ecclesio- 
logists,  all  alike  fail  to  satisfy  the  intellect.  At 
all  events,  here  we  have  one  more  step  in  onr 
march  of  theories. 

The  last  step  which  seems  to  demand  men- 
tion is  the  introduction  of  the  theories  of  the 
poetic.  Here,  at  last,  we  come  to  Mr.  Raskin. 
He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  high 
priest  of  a faith  which  directly  identifies  archi- 
tecture with  poetry ; and  this  for  the  first 
time  in  artistic  history.  Other  writers  enough 
have  given  us  sentimentality  and  rbodomon- 
tade;  bub  it  is  this  writer  alone  who  yokes 
together  intelligently,  and  intelligibly  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  the  shapeliness  and  un- 
shapeliness — both  loved  alike — of  building,  with 
the  figments,  frenzies,  paradoxes,  and  pangs 
nuntterable,  of  the  poetic  soul.  Such,  then, 
being  Mr.  Raskin’s  position,  what  has  he  up  to 
the  present  moment  made  of  it  ? Our  lecturer 
has  laid  before  us,  from  perhaps  the  best  of  his 
works,  a pretty  complete  system  of  his  prin- 
ciples ; but  what  do  they  amount  to  ? We  cannot 
say  they  are  canons  of  architecbnral  criticism  j 
we  cannot  say  they  are  precepts  of  architectural 
practice ; all  we  can  say  is,  they  are  wayward 
architectural  dreams.  We  listen,  some  of  us 
charmed,  some  mystified,  some  amused,  all 
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astoniehed, — fortanatelj  none  offended  ; bat  I 
fear  none  in  any  way  edified.  We  perceive  acertain 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  having  listened  to  a 
piece  of  naaeterly  mnaio  thooghtfully  and  often 
powerfully  rendered,  bat  beyoud  its  own  utter- 
ance useless.  When  we  are  called  upon  to  accept 
Mr.  Kuskin’s  definition  that  Architecture  is  Use- 
lessness, let  him  not  be  offended  if  we  put  it 
thus,  that  this  architecture  of  his  is  most 
emphatically  nselees. 

I would  not  detract,  however,  from  Mr. 
Rnskin’s  eminence  in  his  own  particular  field  ; 
and  I do  not  know  that  he  himself  has  ever 
claimed  the  merit  of  any  direct  practical  teacher- 
ship  in  professional  architecture,  as  some  suppose. 
Indeed,  I fear  those  of  us  who  assign  to  him  so 
high  a place  in  architectural  criticism  and  in 
the  advancement  of  architectural  knowledge  and 
skill,  are  only  doing  with  him  as  he  did  with 
Turner,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  all 
unconscious  of  the  possession  of  those  abstruse 
merits  which  the  Oxford  graduate  so  elaborately 
discovered.  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Raskin 
himself  is  much  less  ambitious  than  bis  admirers 
profess  to  believe  him  to  be.  Bat,  taking  him 
as  a charming  writer,  and,  as  I have  said,  Priest 
of  the  visionary  Poetry  of  Architectnre,  we  will 
every  one  of  us  I am  sure  be  most  willing  to 
assign  to  him  a high  place.  In  amusiug  the 
public  on  architectural  ground,  in  gilding  brick 
and  mortar  with  glowing  words,  no  one  can  com- 
pete  with  him  j but,  as  practical  men,  we  must 
not  forget,  or  permit  others  to  forget,  that  when 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  a subject  so  familiar  to 
us  that  kind  of  thought  and  expression  which  ia 
significantly  called  “ word  painting,”  he  is  using 
the  most  treacherous  of  all  possible  argument, 
fair  and  false,  fascinating  to  the  uninformed,  bat 
utterly  nninstruotive  to  the  initiated,  and  always 
dangerons  to  the  young.  I am  most  anxious  not 
to  say  a word  unjustly  : I would  nob  turn  upon 
such  a writer  and  challenge  him  to  take  pencil 
in  hand  and  show  what  he  ’means;  I do  not 
admit  that  he  takes  such  ground  as  to  entitle  us 
to  appeal  to  that  otherwise  infallible  test;  I 
prefer  to  allow  him  to  say  all  he  pleases,  reserving 
only  to  myself  the  assurance  that  he  desires  to 
keep  within  rational  and  respectful  limits  ; but 
I think  it  is  at  the  same  time  most  important 
that  we  should  prevent  it  from  being  understood 
by  the  publio  at  large — who  look  to  us  for 
common  sense  and  nob  for  poetic  passion, — that 
we  architects  are  the  admirers  of  this  writer 
which  we  are  often  supposed  to  be.  Give  him  ' 
all  praise  and  approbation  for  his  manly  elo- 
quence, his  gracefulness  of  thought,  his  intensity 
and  unimpeached  honesty  of  purpose,  and  for 
his  bold  critical  whimsies,  the  more  vague  the 
more  suggestive,  as  all  dreams  are;  but  let  it 
not  be  said  that  he  is  to  be  recognised  as  an 
architectural  teacher.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Institute,  and  this  shows  the 
appreciation  in  which  we  hold  him.  'We  do  not 
discourage  his  efforts ; on  the  contrary,  we 
honour  them,  bub  this  is  enough. 

There  is  no  doubt  a certain  definite  philosophy 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  develops  in  his  studies  of 
criticism  (for  this,  I think,  is  the  proper  phrase)  ; 
but  it  is  never  purely  architectural — indiscrimi- 
nately artistic,  perhaps,  and  dramatic, — but 
never  anything  like  an  msthetical  system.  For 
instance,  it  must  have  been  frequently  observed 
in  what  the  lecturer  read  to-night  that  although 
there  was  something  that  bore  on  the  face  of  it 
the  appearance  of  msthetics,  yet  when  it  came 
to  an  issue  it  proved  to  be  not  costhetioal  after 
all,  but  romantic,  and  quite  illogical.  When  Mr. 
Raskin  says  there  can  be  no  architecture  with- 
out building,  and  no  good  architectnre  without 
good  building,  this,  as  a general  statement, 
is  one  which,  to  his  mind,  as  an  uninitiated 
person,  may  be  eminently  suggestive  of  what 
may  appear  to  be  important  truths ; but  we,  who 
know  what  building  is, — he  not  knowing  it, — 
can  see  nothing  in  the  proposition  bub  the 
vaguest  commonplace,  to  which  he  could  nob  by 
any  possibility  attach  any  real  meaning  in 
detail.  _ The  suggestiveness  is  not  that  of 
seslhetics,  therefore,  bob  that  of  poetry, — and 
indeed  of  paradox,  if  we  revert  to  the  leading 
axiom,  that  architecture  is  uselessness.  So  in 
the  whole  of  the  propositions  which  the  lecturer 
has  quoted,  some  apparently  sound,  and  some 
apparently  unsound,  there  are  no  really  sound 
assthetic  canons,  but  only  exercises  of  the  poetic 
fancy.  And  why  should  poetry  be  brought  thus 
to  bear  upon  architecture  ? At  the  best  it  can 
be  little  more  than  a play  upon  words, — the 
suggestion  of  that  which  may  be  a fact  by  the 
assertion  of  that  which  must  be  a figment;  and 
Mr.  Ruskin,  as  a poet  confessed,  can  never  be 


expected, — and  it  is  in  vain  for  ns  to  demand  it 
of  him, — to  condescend  npon  plain  intelligible 
statements  involving  practical  architectural 
principles.  Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  this  great 
writer  in  that  particular  view,  and  I think  we 
do  him  far  more  honour,  and  assign  to  him  more 
creditably  his  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
architectural  study,  than  if  we  thoughtlessly 
accede  to  a mere  compliment  of  courtesy  by 
which  he  is  made  to  appear  to  be  a great 
teacher  of  our  art.  I hope  Mr.  Ruskin  will  yet 
do  great  service  to  other  art ; butl  have  no  hope 
of  him  in  architecture.  It  is  too  complex  a 
thing  in  detail,  and  too  commonplace  in  practice, 
for  any  such  passionate  wooing  as  his.  When 
we  congratulated  him  in  this  Institute  not  long 
ago  on  his  appointment  to  an  important  pro- 
fessorship of  art,  we  did  so  cheerfully  enough ; 
and  we  may  cordially  believe  that  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  appointment  he  will  be  able  to 
work  out  some  important  principles  of  art;  but 
I for  one  can  only  hope  that  he  will  say  less  of 
architecture  than  of  other  arts.  There  is  a great 
field  open  to  such  a thinker  and  such  a writer  in 
sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor  delineative 
arts;  but  architecture  had  better  be  left  in 
other,  not  abler,  but  more  practical  hands.  I 
think  Mr.  Raskin  has  not  written  much  on  archi- 
tecture lately.  We  have  heard  that  he  speaks 
even  disparagingly  of  hie  own  writings.  A 
German  philosopher  says,  ” We  are  very  near 
waking  when  we  dream  that  we  dream ; ” so 
also  let  US  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  come  all  the 
nearer  to  correct  principles  of  architectural 
criticism  when  he  mistrusts  his  own  writings. 

I will  not  say  that  he  has  done  damage  to  archi- 
tecture ; but  I must  ask  leave  to  say  this,  that 
if  he  will  consent  to  devote  the  great  powers 
bestowed  upon  him  by  nature  to  the  develop- 
ment of  poeiio  principles  in  arts  of  the  more 
poetic  sort,  he  will  do  more  for  the  promotion  of 
his  own  mental  enjoyment  and  the  public  benefit 
than  by  random  efforts  in  respect  of  that  un- 
doubtedly great  and  fascinating  art  which  we 
who  know  it  best,  know  to  be  nevertheless 
confined,  as  respects  its  poetry,  within  narrow 
limits. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  BRADFORD- 

The  example  set  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  other  large  towns,  of  erecting 
large  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  various  departments  of  the  retail  drapery 
trade,  is  now  being  followed  in  Bradford.  The 
local  Observer  lately  recorded  the  completion  of  a 
large  building  erected  in  Westgate  for  this  pur- 
pose. Another  firm  is  about  to  be  dislodged 
from  premises  they  have  long  occupied  iu  Market- 
street,  by  the  improvements  about  to  be  effected 
in  this  quarter  by  the  corporation,  in  the  widen- 
ing of  Market-street  and  the  continuation  of 
Ivegate.  The  firm  have  decided  to  rebuild,  and 
plans  have  accordingly  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Knowles  & Wilcock,  for  the  construction  of  a new 
building  for  them. 

By  an  exchange  of  land  with  the  corporation, 
a square  plot,  with  an  area  of  711J  square  yards, 
has  been  secured,  partially  that  occupied  by  the 
present  premises,  and  situated  at  the  junction  of 
New  Ivegate  with  Market-street.  The  building 
to  bo  put  up  on  this  site  will  have  two  fronts — 
to  Market-street  and  to  New  Ivegate — each  over 
80  ft.  in  length.  The  building  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  54  ft.  above  the  street  level, — an  ele- 
vation that  will  enhance  its  appearance  all  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  width  of  Market-street 
at  this  point  will  be  60  ft.,  and  of  New  Ivegate 
42  ft.  The  building  will  have  five  floors,  ex- 
clusive of  the  basement.  The  whole  of  the  fronts 
will  be  of  the  finest  ashlar  stone,  and  the  style 
of  architecture  adopted  is  of  an  expensive  and 
elaborate  character.  Massive  rusticated  piers, 
placed  between  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor, 
will  support  the  first  floor,  the  windows  of  which 
will  have  pilasters  with  caps  and  bases.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  stories,  the  windows  will  be 
arched.  The  main  entrance  to  the  premises  will 
bo  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  fronts.  There  will  be  an  Ionic  column  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  the  decorations  will  be  carried 
upward  to  the  roof,  where  there  will  be  a balus- 
trade, with  ornamental  finials.  The  building 
will  bo  warmed  by  hot  water  circulating  on  the 
different  floors.  The  back  portion  will  be  lighted 
by  a well,  about  29  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide.  The 
whole 'of  the  interior  will  be  supported  on  orna- 
mental cast-iron  columns.  The  contracts  for  the 
various  works  required  in  the  erection  of  this 
structure  have  been  let  to  the  following  per- 
sons ; — Mr.  Thomas  Burnley,  mason;  Messrs. 
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Booth  Illingworth  & Son,  joiners;  Messrs.  J. 
Cliff  & Co.,  ironfounders  ; Mr.  James  Keighley,  i 
plumber;  Mr.  James  Smithies,  slater;  Messrs* 
Thos.  Cordingley  & Sons,  plasterers. 

Another  addition  to  the  shop  architecture  of  1 
Bradford  is  being  made  by  Messrs.  Watson,  ; 
Brothers,  who  have  now  nearly  completed  an 
addition  to  their  shop  in  Well-street,  which  will  1| 
give  up  a large  and  lofty  block  at  the  junction 
of  Market-street  and  Well-street  to  the  purposes-  •! 
of  their  extensive  business.  The  addition  is  : 
being  carried  out  under  the  architectural  super-  - 
vision  of  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  & Pepper.  The-  ; 
building  is  of  four  stories  and  basement,  and  ! 
when  completed  will  have  a total  frontage  of  : 
120  ft.,  the  new  portion  being  86  ft.  in  length.  ,! 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  and  is  to  be 
of  a oharacter  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  old  \ 
front.  Over  the  angle  of  the  building  intersect-  ■ 
ing  Kirkgate  and  Market-street  a circular  tower 
is  to  be  erected,  rising  83  ft.  above  the  ground..  , 
The  whole  front  of  the  building  is  constructed  of  ^ 
cleansed  ashlar  walling,  and  the  shop  front  is  i 
formed  of  an  ornamental  wood  frontispiece,  . 
The  kitchens  are  placed  in  the  top  story,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  smell  from  . 
risiug  iuto  the  working  portions  of  the  shop,.  , 
and  hoists  are  fitted  up  connecting  them  with  . 
the  several  other  floors,  for  the  conveyance  of 
kitchen  necessaries,  &c.  The  whole  premises  are  i 
to  be  fitted  up  with  heating  apparatus.  A great 
portion  of  the  old  property  has  had  to  be  pulled- 
down  in  order  to  the  formation  of  an  open  area 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  cor- 
poration bye-laws. 


LECTURES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SLADE 
PROFESSOR  OF  FINE  ART. 

In  the  inaugural  lecture  delivered  last  week  in 
the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatfc 
said,  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  even 
in  far  away  Russia,  the  fine  arts  had  long  ago 
received  every  encouragement  from  the  proper 
authorities,  whilst  in  England  the  deficiency  had 
been  supplied  simply  by  the  native  energy  of  the 
student;  and  if  that  alone,  without  any  civilisa- 
tion, had  achieved  so  much,  what  was  there  that 
might  nob  now  be  expected  when  talent  was  to 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  principal 
seats  of  learning  by  such  a noble  benefaction 
as  that  of  the  late  Felix  Slade  P The  specific 
subject  of  bis  present  discourse  would  be  an 
examiuabiou  of  and  attempt  to  reply  to  these 
three  questions : — 

1.  What  is  fine  art  ? 

2.  Why  shonld  fine  art  be  studied  ? 

3.  How  should  fine  art  be  studied  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions.  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  traced  the  gradual  development  of 
art  historical,  from  the  savage  to  the  civilised 
man,  and  the  results  of  association  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  historic  style.  He  referred  to  the 
identity  in  principle  of  the  creation  of  God’s 
and  of  man’s  most  perfect  works,  and  the  in- 
dispensability  of  shaping  the  latter  in  emulation 
of  the  former. 

In  disoussing  the  second  question,  he  assigned 
as  first  reason  the  sense  of  delight  such  studies 
confer  on  man  ; he  found  a second  reason  in  the 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  refinement  which  follows 
as  a sequence  of  art  culture  ; a third  he  traced 
in  man’s  instinctive  desire  to  create  and  call  into 
permanent  existence  forms  of  beauty  conceived 
by  bis  imagination  and  fashioned  by  his  hands. 
A fourth  reason  why  art  should  be  studied  was,, 
he  thought,  to  be  recognised  in  the  fruit  such 
study  bears  to  national  importance;  by  such  study 
alone,  he  added,  man  really  learns  how  to  see,  and 
enjoys  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a new  and 
quickened  organisation,  and  so  long  as  art 
retained  its  universal  and  perennial  interest,  so- 
long  must  it  retain  its  hold  upon  man’s  aff'ections. 
Whilst  dwelling  on  this  portion  of  his  subject, 
the  lecturer  introduced  the  imaginary  dialogue 
between  Phideas  and  Archimedes,  in  which  the 
latter  dwells  upon  the  glory  and  benefits  that 
would  result  from  the  erection  and  decoration  of 
a series  of  buildings  which  should  illustrate  the 
triumphs  of  the  country  in  arms,  in  arts,  and 
civilisation.  Happy  the  country  worthy  of  such 
illnstratioD,  which  had  artists  capable  of  exe- 
cuting and  people  capable  of  appreciating  it.  He 
conclnded  his  treatment  of  this  part  of  the 
theme  (how  art  should  be  studied)  by  dwelling 
upon  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  which 
accumulate  upon  the  artist  as  the  fruits  of  such 
studies.  They  must,  he  said,  study  art  un- 
ceasingly,  laboriously,  unselfishly,  comprehen- 
sively,  and  conscientiously ; for  Art  only  granted 
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her  rewards  to  those  who,  by  constancy  in  the 
pnrsuit,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  them.  By 
investigation  so  oondacted  they  would  receive 
great  benefit,  and  that  benefit  they  should  endea- 
pour  to  extend  to  otners,  whereby  the  recipients 
would  be  all  the  richer,  and  the  donors  none  the 
poorer. 

In  tnrning practically  to  the  question  of  “How 
should  art  be  studied  ? " the  lecturer  showed  the 
dependence  of  any  answer  to  that  question  upon 
a realisation  of  the  initiative  and  constitutional 
nature  of  abstract  and  applied  art.  Having 
defined  the  leading  conditions  of  these,  and  made 
manifest  the  extent  to  which  they  pre-determino, 
as  it  were,  the  limitations  of  practice,  he  observed 
that  the  first  step  towards  successful  practice 
consisted  in  the  education  of  the  eye ; the 
second,  in  the  education  of  the  hand.  The  first 
efforts  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  eye  he 
regarded  as  the  analysis  of,  and  consequent 
power  to  re»oonatitnte,  complex  form.  Such 
forms  he  attempted  to  classify,  and  to  exhibit 
the  various  modes  in  which  they  became  visible, 
tangible,  and  reproducible  through  the  contrast 
of  light,  shade,  and  colour.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
endless  variety  existing  in  nature,  and  suscep- 
tible of  reproduction  in  art,  as  well  as  upon  form 
as  expressive  of  function,  and  the  just  expression 
of  function  as  arbitrarily  determining  form. 


Henderson  presiding,  the  proposal  of  the 
operatives  to  hold  a conference  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a code  of  bye-laws  for  the  tra/le  was 
considered  j and  it  was  agreed  to  state,  in  reply, 
that  the  “ masters  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
present  bye-laws  of  1866,  and  therefore  decline 
a conference  on  the  subject.” 

ISdinburgli. — At  a general  meeting  of  the 
joiners,  a deputation  from  Glasgow  having  made 
a statement  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
dispute  there,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — 1.  “ That  this  meeting, 
after  hearing  the  statement  made  by  the  depu- 
tation, approves  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
joiners  of  Glasgow  in  their  efforts  to  shorten 
their  hours  of  labour  to  nine  per  day;”  and 
2.  “ That  this  ^neetiug,  being  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  joiners  of  Glasgow  reducing 


progress  of  the  school,  and  also  complimented 
the  master. 

The  Marylebone  and  West  London  School. — 
At  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  stuiients 
of  the  school  in  Portland  - road,  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  presided,  and  delivered  a suitable 
address.  He  congratulated  the  studeuts  upon 
the  success  of  the  school,  and  be  complimeuted 
the  masters  for  the  exertions  they  had  used  in 
promoting  that  success.  He  then  referred  to 
the  great  iuflaence  of  art  education  upon  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  district,  the  majority  of 
whom  did  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
school,  and  he  trusted  they  would  by  their  future 
support  make  up  for  past  deficiencies.  Mr.  G. 
A.  Stuart,  the  head  master,  then  read  the  report. 


their  working  hours  to  nine  per  day,  and  ; from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the  past  year 
believing  that  that  object  can  only  bo  achieved  j 479  students  studied^  in  the  school,  showing 


by  the  firm  and  decided  action  of  the  whole 
trade,  resolves  to  raise  subscriptions  at  once  for 
the  support  of  the  non-union  men.’’ 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Leeds. — This  town  has  made  a large  main 
aewer,  emptying  itself  into  the  Aire  about  a 
mile  below  the  town,  but  it  now  finds  itself 
restrained  from  using  it.  This  is  the  effect  of  a 
docisiou  just  given  by  Tice-Chauoellor  James. 
The  decree  will  not  begin  to  take  effect  till  the 
last  day  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  It  is 
expected  that  before  that  period  arrives  a general 
measure  on  the  subject  of  rivers  pollution  will 
have  been  passed.  _r  .. 

Rotherham. — The  state  of  the  Don,  and  the 
possibility  of  getting  the  attention  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners  directed  to  it,  has  been 
the  subject  of  remark  at  a meeting  of  the 
Rotherham  Local  Board. 

A Sewage  Case  in  Chancery. — Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  has  delivered  judgment  on  an  information 
preferred  by  a millowner  against  the  Local  Board 
of  Bishop  Stortford,  calling  upon  the  Court  of 
■Chancery  to  restrain  the  Board  from  permitting 
the  sewage  of  the  town  to  flow  into  the  river 
Stort,  so  as  to  create  a nuisance.  The  plaintiff’s 
witnesses  complained  that  the  river  was  in  such 
a state  that  fish  could  not  live  in  it ; animals 
■could  not  drink  the  water;  and  that  “it  had 
been  converted  from  a pure  and  pleasing  stream 
into  a foul  and  filthy  sewer.”  The  Local  Board 
tendered  evidence  contradicting  every  material 
allegation  made  by  the  plaintiff.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  said  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  interfere 
where  a nuisance  had  been  created,  but  it  was 
of  equal  importance  that  it  should  exercise  its 
jurisdiction  to  stop  those  who  came  into  court 
with  a trivial  charge.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
allegations  of  the  plaintiff  were  grossly  exagge- 
rated and  utterly  untrue,  and  he  therefore  dis- 
missed the  bill,  with  costs  against  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  set  the  Attorney-General  in  motion. 


increase  of  ninety-eight  over  the  previous  year, 
and  in  that  number  twenty-five  different  trades 
were  represented.  Daring  the  year,  271  students 
sent  1,999  works  for  examination  at  South  Keu- 
sington,  of  which  number  the  works  of  seventy- 
six  students  were  marked  satisfactory,  nineteen 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART.  received  book  prizes,  four  honourable  mention, 

The  Cirencester  School.— The  annual  distribu-  twenty  works  were  selected  for  further  ‘‘national 
tion  of  prizes  in  this  institution  took  place  at  competition,”  and  four  received  Queen’s  prizes 
the  Corn-hall.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  i of  books.  The  national  competition  prizes  were 
T.  S.  Bazley,  of  Hatherop  Castle,  who  also  pre- ' awarded  to  J.  Rowley,  G.  Lethbridge,  H.  Noble, 
eented  the  prizes.  The  attendance  was  not  very  and  E.  H.  Simmonda.  In  the  ladies’  competition 
large.  The  committee’s  report  stated  that  the  I in  designs  for  fans,  Caroline  Pfander  obtained 
classes  are  still  self-supporting,  and  that  there  | honourable  mention,  and  her  design  was  pnr- 
has  been  a slight  improvement  in  the  second  chased.  The  chairman  then  distributed  the 


grade,  though  the  students  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  third-grade  examinations,  and  the 
schools  for  the  poor  also  show  a falling  off  in 
proficiency.  They  point  to  a considerable  amount 
of  sound  steady  work  which  the  school  is  doing, 
and  acknowledge  the  unremitting  labours  of  the 
art  master;  but  still  they  regret  to  see  that  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  evening  classes  are 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  working  men 
in  the  town. 

The  Dublin  School. — The  annnal  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  in  the  Art  School,  has  taken  place  in  the 
theatre  of  the  society.  As  on  previous  occasions, ' show  an  increase  of  3i.  ( 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Glasgoiv, — At  a recent  meeting  of  joiners  on 
etrike  in  Glasgow  for  the  nine-hours  day’s 
work,  it  was  stated  that  thirty-eight  em. 
ployers  had  acceded  to  the  full  demands  of 
the  men.  It  was  reported  that  there  were 
upwards  of  920  men  still  on  the  strike-roll, 
the  others  who  had  gone  out  having  sue- 
ceeded  in  getting  employment  elsewhere.  The 
meeting  seemed  to  be  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  full  demands  of  the  men  should  be 
prosecuted,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
continuing  the  movement,  as  also  for  bringing 
out  a number  of  outside  foremen  and  others  who 
remained  at  work  under  the  ten-hours  system. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  the  request  for  a con- 
ference with  the  masters  had  not  been  acceded 
to,  the  resolutions  formerly  passed  should  not 
presently  be  reconsidered,  but  that  they  should 
again  he  brought  before  a general  meeting.  In 
course  of  the  discussion  an  opinion  was  freely 
expressed  that  though  a conference  with  the 
masters  regarding  the  bye-laws,  &o.,  might  be 
advisable,  there  was  no  necessity  to  confer  as  to 
the  present  demands  of  the  men,  as  they  were 
determined  to  persist  in  their  original  request. 
At  a meeting  of  the  master  joiners,  Mr.  James 


various  prizes ; and  upon  the  oonoluaion  of  the 
distribution,  a handsome  time-piece,  subscribed 
for  by  the  students,  was  presented  to  Mr.  W. 
Pilsbury,  who  is  about  leaving  the  school. 

The  Warrington  School. — The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes  won  by  the  students  has  taken 
place.  There  was  a large  assemblage,  chiefly 
ladies.  The  report  stated  that — 

“ the  number  receiviDg  ioatruction  in  drawing  in  or 
through  the  agency  of  tne  school,  daring  1869,  hua  been 
3-23,  showing  an  increase  of  ten  since  last  year.  This 
number  includes  187  students  of  prirato  schools,  and  136 
studeuts  who  had  attended  the  Central  School,  from  whom 
mil.  lls.  6d.  hare  been  received.  The  totslamountoffeea 


J.  3d.  over  the  sum  received  last 

the  Lord  Lieetenani  (who  was  aecompanied  by  ; J--.  5Sd''lTir“S 

the  Countess  Spencer,  and  attended  by  several  i i2s.  cd.  per  quarter,  and  Is.,  2s.,  3s.  per  monih ; total, 
of  the  staff),  presided.  The  attendance,  in- ' 113i.  17e.  6d.  Evening  classes,  fifty  students,  who  have 
eluding  ladies  was  very  large.  Mr.  Mansell  i Pjidl,. 

said  that  for  the  1-10  years  the  school  had  been  at  the  National  Competition,  in  addition  to  which 

in  existence  it  had  sustained  that  reputation  for  seventoen  third-grade  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  to 
taste  which  belonged  so  essentially  to  the  Ooltio  ■wilonl.  who«e  «ork.  were  lent  up  tot  lu.pmiion  • aud 
“ ” , . ® . i.  i'"'  .1  n - I seven  sooond.grade  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  local  ex- 

race  ; and  m the  recent  contest  lor  the  1 rmcess  : aminatiou  j fifty -four  students  sent  117  works  to  the  annual 
of  Wales’  Scholarships,  open  to  the  entire  United  | examination  in  Londun.  Payments  were  made ou  account 
Kingdom,  they  had  carried  off  in  two  successive  | of  the  works  of  thirty-nuie  artisans.  The  public  examiua- 
° • .1.  i.u  • J.  ' tion  of  the  school  took  place  on  the  9ui  ana  iOtn  ot 

years  one  ot  the  two  prizes,  the  other  going  to  , which  eighty-tire  persons  presented  theraaelvea 

South  Kensington.  Colonel  Adamson  said  the  ' for  examination,  of  whom  forty-two  were  successful.  An 
efforts  of  the  committee  daring  the  past  year  exhibition  of  the  students’ works  took  place  in  April,  and 
had  been  principally  devoted  to  an  endeavour  attende  y !,<-  visi  ora. 
to  extend  art  education  amongst  the  lower 
classes.  They  had  extended  facilities  to  the 
artisans,  of  which  there  bad  been  nearly  500 
attendants  at  the  school.  They  had  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  formation  of  a museum  of 
ornamental  art.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 

G.  A.  Hamilton,  an  amount  had  been  put  on  tho 
public  estimates  which  would  enable  a museum 
to  be  built  adjoining  the  school,  and  which  they 
trusted  would  receive  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  and  of  Parliament. 

They  bad  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  designs 
executed  by  the  pupils  for  manufactures.  They 
were  anxious  to  utilise  these  by  having  them 


PREMIUMS  AND  MEDALS 
OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced 
that  the  president,  Sir  Wm.  Tite,  M.P.,  bad 
presented  a donation  of  1001.  to  the  travelling 
fund  of  the  Institute,  which  was  established 
several  years  ago  in  order  to  afford  help  to 

^ students  travelling  in  pursuit  of  their  professional 

deposited  in  a depdt  for  such  designs,  which  it  ; studies.  A letter  from  Professor  Ansted  was 
was  proposed  to  form  for  all  tho  art  schools  of ' read,  in  which  that  gentleman  tendered  his 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  j services  to  deliver  occasional  lectures  before  tho 
was  admirable.  Although  belonging  to  different  ■ Architectural  Art  Classes  now  in  coarse  of  for- 
grades  and  different  religions,  they  worked  har- ! mation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Architeotural 
moniously  together.  Colonel  Adamson  then  Association  and  other  cognate  bodies,  and  in  aid 
spoke  of  the  energy  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Lyne  the ' of  which  the  Institute  has  voted  a sum  of  50J. 
head  master  of  the  School  of  Art.  The  report  from  its  funds.  The  thanks  of  the  mooting 


stated  that  the  attendauoe  of  students  during 
the  year  has  been  538,  consisting  of  279  males, 
and  259  females.  The  attendance  of  the  artisan 
class  has  been  356,  consisting  of  259  males,  and 
97  females.  The  total  receipt  in  fees  amounted 
to  5101.  93.  6d.  The  local  examination  of  the 
school  took  place  on  the  9tb,  10th,  and  llbhdays 
of  March,  in  the  evening,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  169  students 
presented  themselves;  105  of  whom,  64  males 
and  41  females,  succeeded  in  passing  examina- 
tions in  151  papers;  consisting  of  52  freehand, 
40  practical  geometry,  2-4  perspective,  32  model 
drawing,  and  three  projection.  The  report  of 
the  judges  of  the  works  executed  in  competition 
for  the  Society’s  prizes,  spoke  of  the  satisfactory 


were  voted  to  Sir  Wm.  Tite  and  Professor 
Ansted. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  of  Aldermaubury,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Reading  (Associate), 
having  been  elected  Fellows,  the  meeting  was 
made  special  “ to  consider  the  recommendation 
of  the  Council  with  respect  to  the  award  of  the 
Royal  gold  medal  and  other  medals  and  prizes 
of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1869-70.” 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  that  the  Royal  gold  medal 
be  awarded,  subject  to  her  Majesty’s  gracious 
sanction,  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.SA.,  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  after 
referring  to  Mr.  Ferrey’s  long  and  honourable 
professional  career,  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Good  seconded,  the  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Connoil,  which  wag  adopted  in 
the  moBt  cordial  manner. 

The  other  medals  and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follow 

Soane  Medallion,  with  50^.,  under  certain  conditions 
(design  for  Railway  Station  in  the  Gothic  style),  to  Mr. 
Ernest  0.  Lee,  of  Great  James-Btreet,  Bedford-row; 
successful  competitor  for  the  Pug'n  Travelling  Student- 
ship for  this  year,  and  winner  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Scott’s  Prize  two  years  ago.* 

Institute  Medal,  with  6 guineas,  in  the  competition  for 
drawings,  to  Mr.  K.  J.  Munt,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 

Medal  of  Merit  in  the  same  competition,  to  Mr.  A.  HUl, 
of  Cork. 

Institute  Silver  Medal,  for  Essay,  to  Mr.  J.  Huskisson 
Guillaume,  of  Marland-place,  Southampton. 

Student's  Prize,  in  Books,  to  Mr.  Adolphus  Came,  of 
Great  James-street,  Bloomsbury. 

For  Sir  W.  Tite’s  Prize,  no  drawings  of  sufficient  merit 
were  sent  in. 

The  list  of  Bubjects  for  the  medals  and  prizes 
of  1870-71  having  been  discussed  and  agreed  to, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  lOth  inst.,  at  the 
Booma  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.),  Mr,  Geo.  J.  J.  Mair  took 
the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  council,  read  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Turner,  showed  that  since  the  efforts  made  some  ' 
time  since  to  enlarge  the  means  of  the  society, ' 
twenty-eight  new  members  have  been  added  to  I 
the  list  of  subscribers,  besides  the  augmentation  j 
of  the  funds  by  various  liberal  donations.  Uq-  | 
fortunately,  owing  to  the  depression  in  all  j 
branches  of  art,  applications  had  been  con-  j 
siderably  increased  in  number ; and,  therefore,  ' 
the  special  efforts  before  alluded  to  had  been  | 
most  opportune.  The  report  further  went  on  to  : 
say  that  many  of  the  early  friends  and  liberal 
donors  to  the  society  bad,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  been  lost  to  it  through  death  ; and  it  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  all  its  members  not  to 
allow  their  efforts  to  languish,  but  to  pursue  the 
good  work  on  which  they  were  engaged,  thankful 
that  they  themselves  were  spared  and  able  to 
carry  on  a task  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
a ibecoming  and  a worthy  one, — viz.,  that  of 
assisting  those  who  were  helpless,  and  en- 
couraging those  who  were  unfortunate. 

A discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  best  means  of 
recruiting  the  sobscription-list,  in  which  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Hayward,  Edwin  Hash,  and  C.  Majhew  took  part,  and  ' 
during  which  it  was  elicited  that  the  number  oi  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  society  did  not  by  some  hundreds  amonut 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  and 
that  many  distressing  appeals  for  assistance  were  very 
inadequately  responded  to  by  the  council,  tbroagh  the 
want  of  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Sir  William  Lite's  account  {the  treasurer's)  for  the  year 
showed : — 

Total  receipts  £419  13  11 

Disbursements, — 

Expenses £107  6 4 

Invested  68  10  0 

Gifts  to  applicants  150  0 0 

346  10  4 

Leaving  a balance  in  band £73  17  7 

The  sum  of  1071.  Os.  4d.  expenses  included  cost  of 
special  appeals  to  the  profession. 

The  amount  received  by  donations  in  about  twenty  years, 
and  invested,  amounted  to  1,5571.  Is.  3d.  stock. 

The  election  of  council  and  officers  and  other  routine 
business  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  various  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed. 


» MEMORIALS  OF  TEMPLE  BAB.” 

Sir, — I thank  you  for  your  notice  of  my  little 
volume,  and  have  to  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
your  remarks  as  to  the  crowded  nature  of  its 
contents.  ,My  apology  is  conveyed  in  the  preface 
to  the  book, — a ” desire  to  give  as  many  faota 
in  a cheap  and  collected  form,  so  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  citizen  of  London.” 

May  I ask  a small  space  to  correct  a slip  in 
your  notice — trifling,  yet  of  interest.  It  was 
Lord  Bellasis,  not  Bellarges,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  guard-post  at  old  Temple 
Bar  at  the  time  of  the  Fire  of  London.  Though 
he  deserted  his  post  here,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a trusted  officer  in  the  service  of  the  First 
Charles,  sharing  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  receiving  many  appointments  of  great  trust. 
Ha  was  at  various  periods  Governor  of  York, 
Newark,  Tangier,  and  Hull;  Lieut.-General  of 
Yorkshire;  eldest  Colonel  in  the  Twelve  Regi- 
ments of  Volunteer  Noblemen  in  the  second 
Dutch  War;  and  yet  did  not  escape  having  to 
fight  a duel  in  the  Marylebone  fields,  in  the  cause 


• The  drawings  marked  “ N.  B.,”  sent  in  for  the  Soane 
MedaUion,  are  so  good  that  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  council  had  awarded  some  recognition. 


of  the  beantifnl  wife  of  the  jealous  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
a daughter  of  Edward  Lord  Howard,  of  Eswicb. 
He  was  no  less  thau  four  times  sent  a prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  only  escaped  by  the  merest 
chance  the  Tower-hill  scaffold  for  a supposed 
hand  in  the  Titns  Oates  plot.  His  head  was 
much  nearer  to  Temple  Bar  then  than  his  body 
should  have  been  some  years  previously.  He 
served  each  king  in  offices  of  trust,  assisted  to 
restore  Charles  II.,  and  eventnally  was  appointed 
by  his  sncceseor,  James  II.,  a Privy  Councillor 
and  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He 
died  September  10th,  1689,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  This 
notice  of  a remarkable  character  I trust  you  will 
not  consider  worthless,  especially  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  Birch  MS.  4162,  in  the  British  Museum, 
fo.  74-84, — “A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Life  and 
Memoirs  of  John,  Lord  Belaayse,  written  and 
collected  by  his  Secretary,  Joshua  Moore.” 

As  for  the  " Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,”  I 
assure  you  my  materials  are  not  exhausted,  and 
I yet  entertain  a hope  to  bring  out,  some  time 
hence,  a more  creditable  history  of  a remarkable 
London  bnilding,  and  a world-renowned  City 
street.  T.  0.  Noble. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

The  arrangements  for  opening  the  classes  at 
the  Architectural  Museum,  are  progressing  ; but 
subscriptions  are  needed. 

All  students  of  architecture  and  the  cognate 
arts  will  be  eligible  for  admission. 

The  meetings  of  each  class  will  be  divided  into 
two  sessions  of  four  months  in  the  year,  com- 
mencing with  the  opening  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 

The  Course  will  consist  of  the  following 
classes:  — 1.  Drawing  from  the  flat  and 
round ; 2.  Drawing  from  the  life ; 3.  Model- 
ling; 4,  Colour  decoration;  5.  Water-colour 
drawing;  6.  Perspective  and  soiography j 7.  Ar- 
chitectural drawing. 

Admission  is  to  be  by  separate  fees  for  each 
course,  proportioned  to  the  expense  of  the  class, 
and  as  moderate  as  circumstances  will  admit. 


“ ARCHITECT,  BAKER,  AND  DEALER  IN 
CHAFF.” 

Sir, — What  is  the  profession  coming  to?  In 
a Hornsey  paper  I find  advertisements  from  a 
firm,  call  them  Stitcher  & Co.,  setting  forth — 
first,  that  they  are  architects  and  surveyors,  and 
that  the  plans  of  a chapel  they  are  about  to 
build  may  be  seen  at  their  office ; then  that  they 
are  auctioneers,  and  have  “ the  following  valu- 
able property  to  sell.”  Anon  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  they  deal  in  ” bricks  of  every  descrip- 
tion, slates  of  all  kinds,  chimney-pots,  gravel, 
garden  mould,  paints,  oils,  and  colours.”  While, 
lo  and  behold ! elsewhere  they  advertise  that 
they  are  really  ” bakers,  confectioners,  corn 
merchants,  and  dealers  in  chaff.” 

I enclose  the  varions  advertisements,  or  yon 
will  scarcely  believe  that  I am  not  a dealer  in 
chaff  myself.  Prodigious. 


BIRMINGHAM  FREE  ART  GALLERY. 

An  instructive  little  catalogue  has  been 
written  of  the  objects  of  art  and  art  manu- 
facture in  the  Birmingham  Free  Art  Gallery : it 
is  calculated  to  increase  the  interest  with  which 
the  collection  will  be  visited.  The  writer  contends 
with  justice  that  the  abuse  which  has  been  heaped 
wholesale  on  the  ornamental  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  (until 
recently)  of  any  collection  of  objects  calculated 
to  increase  and  cultivate  the  festhetic  faculties 
of  its  artisan  population.  The  absence  of  such 
means  of  education  has  been  dearly  paid  for 
locally,  and  has  cost  more  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  maintenance  of  a dozen  art  galleries. 

An  appeal  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
superfluities  of  the  National  collections.  It  has 
been  shown,  as  our  readers  know,  that  these 
would  suffice  to  form  several  collections  of  works 
of  art  for  distribution  in  the  provinces.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  vote 
for  the  educational  supplies  being  put  in  “the 
House, ” in  answer  to  a question  asked  by  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
superfluities  of  the  National  collections,  a reply 
was  given  by  a Lord  of  the  Treasury,  “ that  two 
collections  of  Tnftier  drawings  had  been  chosen, 
and  would  be  established  in  Dnblin  and  Edin- 
burgh.” The  j^rovinces  were  passed  over,  and  will 


he,  until  united  action  be  taken  by  membera 
of  Parliament,  and  a bund  be  formed  by  them  to 
demand  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  the 
immediate  selection  of  the  superfiaities  from  the- 
National  collections,  the  formation  therefrom  of 
one  collection,  its  division,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts  to  localities,  in  order  to  aid  the 
public  generally,  and  the  art  and  special  in- 
dustries practised  in  each.  In  this  way  alone 
can  strict  justice  be  done  as  regards  the  proper- 
distribution  of  works  of  art  to  provincial  free  art 
galleries,  that  of  Birmingham  being  specially* 
included. 


PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Lecture  II. — continued.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a stage  of  our  in- 
vestigation when  we  must  pause  for  the  sake  of 
asking  ourselves  what  need  or  requirement  yet- 
remained  unsatisfied,  which  was  essential  to  the 
perfecting  of  our  arcuated  developments,  and 
what  means  remained — hitherto  unused — by 
which  such  need  might  be  met. 

We  have  followed  out  onr  arched  construction, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  was  rendered  at  once 
snsoeptibleand  productive  of  artistic  beauty,  till 
we  might  fancy  it  to  need  nothing  but  the  gradual 
additions  of  refined  art  to  render  it  a perfect 
style  ; and  it  would  be  both  an  interesting  and  a 
profitable  field  of  speculation  to  take  up  the  style 
at  such  a point,  and  to  study  how  beat  to  clothe 
it  with  the  charms  of  the  highest  art,  irrespective 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  historical  destiny;  how,, 
in  fact,  to  perfect  our  round-arched  style  to  the 
highest  and  most  refined  artistic  status:  and  I 
feel  that  any  one  who  could  fulfil  such  a task 
would  be  a benefactor  to  our  art. 

Tne  semicircle  is  unquestionably  the  typical 
form  for  an  arch,  and  one  well  suited  to  the- 
majority  of  purposes  and  positions.  I,  therefore, 
wish  well  to  him  who  will  push  a style  which 
claims  it  as  its  leading  element  to  its  highest 
possible  pitch  of  perfection.  I should  rejoice  to 
see  a round-arched  style  rendered  as  perfect, 
and  its  accompanying  art  as  noble,  as  the  Greeks 
did  their  trabeated  architecture  and  its  ever- 
glorions  sister  arts ; nor  do  I see  why  such  an 
end  should  not  be  attained,  and  God  speed  the 
man  who  worthily  attempts  it ! 

This  task  was,  in  fact,  nobly  though  uncon- 
scionsly  approached  by  the  artists  of  the  twelfth 
century  ; nor  can  any  one  examine  their  works, 
particularly  from  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of 
that  century,  without  being  filled  with  the 
warmest  admiration  at  their  determined  strivings 
after  refinement;  their  earnest  aim  to  perfect 
every  form,  and  to  eliminate  every  footstep  of 
barbaric  element;  to  rid  their  work  of  all  rude- 
ness of  execution  ; and  in  every  way  within  their 
reach  to  >aiee  the  architecture  they  were  de- 
voloping  into  a really  high  art. 

These  earnest  and  restless  strivings,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  apparent  to  them  a 
defect,  both  structural  and  artistic,  in  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  a round-arched  style.  They 
had  freed  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the 
arbitrary  rules  of  proportion,  and  might  render 
their  structures  lofty  or  the  reverse  at  pleasure 
their  columns  might  be  as  short  and  sturdy  as- 
the  most  archaic  Doric,  or  might  outdo  the 
moat  elegant  Corinthian  in  the  lightness  of  their 
proportions;  yet  the  arch  they  were  condemned 
to  carry  was  limited  in  height  to  one-half  of  its 
own  diameter  ; or,  if  allowed  to  exceed  this,  by 
means  of  stilting.  This  was  evidently  but  a 
clumsy  expedient,  and  only  suited  to  particular 
positions. 

The  whole  tendency,  too,  of  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  art  was  towards  increased  height 
and,  while  walls  and  pillars  might  avail  them- 
selves to  the  full  of  this  upward  striving,  it  was 
bard  that  the  arch — the  very  essence  of  the 
style — should  be  condemned  to  unalterable 
stuntinesB.  Proportion  evidently  claimed  that 
the  arch  should  have  its  fair  share  in  the 
increasing  height  of  the  buildings,  yet  the 
inexorable  semicircle  saiJ, — “Nay;  my  propor- 
tions are  fixed.  You  may  lengthen  your  straight 
lines  as  you  please ; but  by  no  law  of  science 
can  my  height  exceed  one-half  of  my  width.” 

A geometrician  might  reply  that  the  semi- 
circle might  be  stretched  upwards  into  a semi- 
ellipse with  its  major  axis  upright.  I do  nob 
think  that  our  Medimval  buildings  ever  tried  this 
dismal  experiment,  nor  do  I know  that  it  was 
ever  attempted,  except  by  the  barbarous  Par- 
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thians,  in  a building  yon  will  find  figured  in  Mr. 
Pergiissun’a  Handbook ; and  bo  hideous  was  the 
result  that  one  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been 
handed  down  aa  a warning  to  subaequent  gene- 
rations ! 

Nor  was  this  craving  after  a loftier  arch  the 
result  of  taste  alone.  Constructive  motives 
pointed  in  the  same  direction ; for  it  was  found 
that  round  arches,  when  carrying  great  loads,  as 
those  sustaining  towers,  &c.,  were  apt  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  their  piers  j and  many 
failures  were  the  result.  The  same  was  found  to 
result  from  vaulting  over  wide  spaces.  True  it 
is  that  the  Romans,  in  the  great  halls  of  their 
baths,  had  vaulted  over  spans  of  double  the 
width  of  the  naves  of  our  Norman  cathedrals  ; 
but  this  had  been  efi'ected  at  the  expense  of  the 
utility  of  their  aisles,  which  were  out  up  into 
short  lengths  by  the  ponderous  abutments  needed 
to  sustain  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  central 
vault.  Besides  which,  the  Mediaeval  builders 
aimed  at  raising  the  springing  of  these  vaulted 
naves  to  a height  out  of  the  reach  of  the  abut- 
ment of  the  aisles.  An  arch  of  less  lateral 
pressure  was  therefore  desired. 

Another  motive  might  have  led  to  a similar 
aim.  We  have  seen  what  diflSculties  and  con- 
trivances  resulted  from  the  exigencies  of  vault- 
ing over  irregular  spaces  where  it  was  desirable 
that  the  crowns  and  springers  of  the  surrounding 
arches  should  range  on  the  same  levels,  thongh 
their  spans  might  diflfer  to  any  extent.  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  an  arch  of  more  elastic  propor- 
tions was  the  grand  desideraUcm. 

The  claims,  then,  of  proportion,  of  con- 
struction, and  of  geometrical  convenience,  all 
took  the  same  direction  and  demanded  an  arch 
of  variable  proportions. 

This  three-fold  demand  was  met  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pointed  arch. 

To  apply  this  to  our  main  subject  of  vaulting, 
we  at  once  see  that,  in  addition  to  constructive 
advantages,  the  arch  could  now  be  proportioned 
in  height  to  its  supporting  piers,  and  the  unequal 
sides  of  the  vaulted  spaces  could  now  be  arched 
in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  vaulting  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  awkward  contrivances ; so  that  an  accession 
was  obtained  at  once  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
facility  of  application. 

I have  some  time  since  called  the  use  of 
diagonal  ribs  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  art  of 
vaulting;  but  it  must  share  this  honour  with 
the  Pointed  arch.  Lotus  now  proceed  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  art  under  this  double  charter 
of  liberty. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  Pointed  arch  into 
vaulting  seems  to  have  been  made  without  a full 
consciousness  of  its  advantages,  and  rather  with 
a view  to  strength  and  general  beauty  than  to 
the  convenience  of  covering  irregular  spaces; 
for  in  many  early  speoimens, — as  originally  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  and  in  the  work  of  William 
of  Sens  at  Canterbury, — the  round  arch  con- 
tinned  to  be  nsed  in  the  narrow  bay  against  the 
walls,  where  the  pointed  arch  was  used  for  the 
wider  spans.  In  nearly  all  English  speoimens, 
however,  full  advantage  was  at  ouoe  taken  of  the 
newly  attained  freedom : thus,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Chapel,  at  Glastonbury, — a work  otherwise 
purely  round-arched,  — the  groining  assumes 
throughout  the  pointed  form,  the  narrow  bays 
being  especially  acute.  The  same  is  the  ease  at 
St.  Cross,  another  very  early  transitional  work ; 
and  in  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Sc.  David’s 
Cathedral  (erected  about  1180),  though  the 
groining  was  never  carried  out,  we  have  the  pre- 
parations for  it  with  pointed  wall-ribs,  while  the 
round  arch  is  mainly  nsed  beneath.  I shall, 
therefore,  disregard  this  occasional  inoon- 
aistency. 

Before  going  farther,  I will,  to  prevent  mis- 
take, give  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a groined 
compartment.  The  main  riba  from  wall  to 
wall  are  called  by  us  transverse  ribs ; by  the 
French,  arcs  doubleaux.  Those  which  pass  from 
angle  to  angle,  intersecting  in  the  middle,  we 
call  diagonal  ribs  s the  French,  arcs  ogives.  Those 
which  adhere  to  the  wall,  we  call  wall  ribs: 
the  French,  formenets.  If  there  is  a rib  or 
moulding  along  the  apex,  we  call  it  a ridge  rib  ; 
the  French,  a lieme.  The  latter,  however,  does 
not  exist  in  early  examples.  Other  features 
appear  as  we  proceed,  but  I limit  my  first  list  to 
the  simpler  forms  of  vaulting.  The  French  names 
are  found  in  the  treatise  of  Philibert  de  I’Orme, 
a work  of  the  sixteenth  century ; whether  they 
have  been  tradition-kept  np  I do  not  know,  but 
they  are  now  universally  adopted  by  French 
writers  on  the  subject. 

I will  just  go  over  our  leading  cases,  already 


treated  of,  showing  the  changes  effected  in  them 
by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arcb. 

In  the  square  groined  space  with  level  ridges 
there  was  no  alteration  excepting  in  the  form  of 
the  arch,  and  in  the  more  finished  mouldings 
made  use  of.  The  diagonal  ribs  often  took  the 
form  of  a round  arcb,  but  this  depended  wholly 
on  the  proportions  of  tho  surrounding  pointed 
arches. 

As  the  diagonals  were  not  formed  by  elliptical 
curves,  it  followed  that  the  vaulting  surfaces 
were  not  portions  of  cylinders,  and  that  au  error 
had  to  be  thrown  into  them.  In  fact,  they  were 
filled  in  from  rib  to  rib  without  any  view  to 
purely  geometrical  forma. 

When  the  pointed  arch  is  applied  to  an  oblong 
compartment,  or  to  the  sides  of  a polygonal 
apse,  its  advantage  becomes  more  manifest ; for 
the  power  of  making  the  narrow  arohes  against 
the  walls  as  high  as  we  please  wholly  removes 
the  difficulty  which  we  encountered  while  limited 
to  the  round  arch,  and  that  without  the  necessity 
of  stilting,  though  the  convenience  which  the 
last-named  method  offered  for  the  introduction 
of  windows  still  led  to  its  frequent  use. 

The  irregular  compartments  of  an  apsidal 
aisle  ceased  now  to  present  difficulties  as  all  their 
arches  could  be  made  of  equal  height. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  we  have  in  London 
two  specimens  of  such  aisles  in  tho  round-arched 
style  (those  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  St.  | 
Bartholomew’s),  so  have  we  also  two  in  the  , 
pointed-arohed  style,  and  those  very  different  I 
indeed  in  their  treatment.  The  aisle  round  the  ' 
apse  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  compartments 
enormously  wider  on  one  side  than  on  tho  other, 
and  this  is  met  simply  by  the  varied  proportions 
of  the  arches;  while  that  surrounding  the  round 
portion  of  the  Temple  Church  ha3  double  as 
many  compartments  as  there  are  pillars  in  the 
arcade,  and  consequently  behind  every  arch  of 
the  great  arcade  is  a groining  compartment 
which  is  nearly  square,  while  behind  every  pillar 
is  one  of  a triangular  plan,  vaulted  in  a peculiar 
manuer  from  its  corners  without  any  ribs  be- 
tween the  transverse  ribs. 

The  vaulting  of  a polygon  with  a centra!  pillar 
assumed  now  a form  of  exquisite  beauty,  Its 
two  special  types  in  its  simpler  form  are  the 
chapter-houses  at  Salisbury  and  Westminster, — 
trnly  a nobilc  fratrum, — and  claiming  special 
attention  as  showing  the  extraordinary  beauty 
attained  by  tbe  use  of  ribbed  vaulting  united 
with  the  pointed  arch. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  in  this  form  of 
vaulting  there  is  a choice  between  two  methods 
of  effecting  it : either  by  supposing  the  main 
vault  to  span  from  wall  to  pillar,  or  from  angle 
to  pillar. 

The  former  is,  on  n primd  facie  view,  the  more 
natural,  but  it  has  the  disadvantages  of  breaking 
the  chief  side  of  the  vaulting  compartment 
which  rises  from  the  corners  into  a resalient 
angle,  and  also  of  rendering  the  main  ribs  from 
these  angles  across  to  the  pillar,  in  one  half  of 
their  length  diagonal  ribs,  and  in  the  other 
transverse ; and  of  making  one  half  represent  a 
projecting  and  the  other  a receding  angle,  while 
the  angle  ribs  of  the  outer  half  meet  the  trans- 
verse ribs  of  the  inner  half  of  tho  vault. 

These  objections  are  entirely  removed  by 
supposing  the  main  vaults  to  run  directly  from 
the  angle  to  the  pillar.  In  either  case  the  ridge 
which  surrounds  that  half  of  the  vault  which 
springs  from  the  pillar  takes  the  form  of  an 
inner  octagon. 

In  the  first  case,  the  sides  of  this  are  parallel 
to  the  walls,  while  in  the  second  they  take  an 
intermediate  direction ; the  angles  of  the  inner 
octagon  being  opposite  the  centres  of  the  sides 
of  the  outer  one,  and  vice  versd. 

The  vaulting  compartments  which  rise  from 
the  angles  of  the  great  octagon  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  opposite  ones  which  rise  from  the 
pillar,  and  the  ribs  which  rise  from  the  angles  to 
the  pillar  are  throughout-  transverse  ribs,  while 
the  angle  ribs  from  each  side  duly  meet  one 
another. 

I exhibit  a model  of  a portion  of  the  vaulting 
of  tbe  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  prepared 
by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Kaberry  ; also  a 
view  of  the  interior,  to  show  the  beauty  of  this 
form  of  vaulting.  Few  forms,  in  fact,  in  any 
style  of  architecture  present  such  beauties  as 
an  octagon  vaulted  in  this  manner ; and  I am 
happy  to  think  that  our  London  specimen,  which 
has  been  lost  for  tho  last  century  or  more,  will 
now  very  shortly  be  restored  to  its  original  form 
and  condition. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  in  all  these 
forms  of  vaulting, — that  is  to  say,  those  with 


level  ridges, — owing  to  a geometrical  error 
resulting  from  the  use  of  circular  curves  for  all 
the  ribs,  the  filling  in  of  thevaiilted  spaces  must 
be  artificially  shaped  to  fit  those  curves. 

The  use,  however,  of  a form  of  vaulting 
analogous  to  that  before  described  as  having 
raised  ridges  would  obviate  this  inaccuracy. 

Suppose,  for  example,  an  oblong  compartment 
with  pointed  arches  of  similar  proportions  on  all 
its  sides  and  on  its  diagonals,  and  tbe  vaults  of 
each  cell  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  curve 
of  the  surrounding  arches  towards  the  point  of 
intersection,  guided  by  the  diagonals,  we  obtain 
at  once  a vault  with  pointed  arches  and  raised 
ridges,  tho  precise  correlative  of  that  before 
described  with  round  arches  and  raised  ridges, 
and  one  in  which  the  filling  of  the  vaulted  spaces 
assumes  a systematic  and  accurately  geometrical 
form. 

The  proportions  of  the  arohes  are  not  essen- 
tials, though  the  form  I have  supposed  may  bo 
considered  the  most  perfect,  as  where  the  nar- 
rower arches  approach  the  height  of  the  wider 
ones,  a curious  effect  is  produced  on  the  form  of 
the  ridge,  which,  always  elliptical,  becomes  then 
BO  obviously  so  as  to  be  unpleasing. 

I This  form  of  vault  was  of  very  frequent  use, 
j though  tho  exact  method  of  filling  in  the  spaces 
! was  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  Its  disadvantages 
are,  that  it  either  limits  the  height  of  the  walls 
available  for  windows,  or  runs  up  so  high  into 
the  roof  as  to  interfere  with  its  construction. 
It  is  in  many  cases,  however,  a very  convenient, 
as  it  is  a very  sightly,  form  of  vaulting. 

Even  the  simple  form  of  vaulting  with  level 
ridges  is  not  always  convenient  for  .windows, 
particularly  in  clearstories,  where  they  have 
often  to  fill  the  whole  space.  This  led  to  the 
practice  of  stilting  the  wall-rib  to  each  a degree 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  twisting  the  groined  sur- 
face of  the  cross  vault  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
tent. This  may  be  seen  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
calls  adjoining  the  clearstory  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  This 
twisting  of  tho  surface  has  received  the  very 
appropriate  name  of  plough-share  vaulting. 

The  liberty  which  was  felt  in  dealing  with  the 
surfaces  of  vaulting-spaces,  when  once  the 
salient  lines  became  emphasized  by  ribs,  led  to 
tho  practice  of  the  “ doming  up,”  as  it  is  called, 
of  those  spaces,  whether  the  ridges  were  raised 
or  level ; that  is  to  say,  that  each  course  of  the 
filling  in  stonework  was  often  laid  on  a course, 
so  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  work,  by 
rendering  every  course  a kind  of  arch  from  rib 
to  rib. 

I must,  however,  reserve  to  my  next  lecture  a 
description  of  many  of  the  forms  which  the 
vaulting  of  this  period  assumed,  and  a number 
of  practical  facts  relating  to  it ; as  well  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  subject  into  its  more  advanced 
history;  where,  instead  of  limiting  its  features 
to  such  as  originated  Jin  obvious  and  functional 
utility,  others  were  added  for  purely  decorative 
purposes.  The  subject  is  so  extensive  that  I am 
compelled  to  divide  my  lecture  upon  it  abruptly. 

Let  us,  then,  pause  here  aud  consider  for  a 
moment  the  artistic  sentiment  and  character  of 
the  stage  at  which  we  have  arrived.  I will  suggest, 
in  passing,  that  this  stage  in  which  no  architec- 
tural features  were  introduced  for  mere  purposes 
of  decoration,  and  which  consequently  leaves 
wide  vaulting  spaces,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
extensive  introduction  of  the  works  of  the  sister 
arts  of  painting  and  mosaic,  which  may  be  used 
almost  as  freely  here  as  in  the  Byzantine  domes. 
The  point  to  which,  however,  I desire  to  direct 
your  attention  is  rather  the  purely  architectural 
sentiment. 

Small  as  is  the  difference  of  principle  between 
the  later  Norman  vaulting  and  that  nnder  con- 
siderationthe  impression  produced  upon  the  mind 
is  entirely  changed.  The  one  suggests  weight  and 
pressure  systematically  met  and  resisted ; in  the 
other  those  forces  appear  to  have  vanished ; 
and  the  effect  suggested  is  rather  a shooting 
boldly  upwards,  like  the  growth  of  a tree, 
than  any  downward  pressure  towards  the  earth. 
True  it  is  that,  in  the  decorative  treatment,  a 
colonnette  is  placed  under  every  rib  or  group  of 
ribs  aa  its  artistic  support ; yet,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  imagination,  tho  action  is  reversed. 
It  is  not  the  column  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
arched  ribs,  but  the  latter  springing  vigorously 
upward  from  the  column. 

Who,  while  viewing  a stately  tree  in  the 
pride  of  its  growth,  ever  thinks  of  its  weight 
or  of  the  pressure  of  its  boughs  upon  the  stem  ? 
I It  is  with  its  upward  soaring  that  the  mind 
I becomes  impressed ; and  just  so  it  is  with  the 
1 interior  of  a Gothic  cathedral.  The  perfection 
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with  which  all  physical  forces  are  met  has  to 
the  mind  the  effect,  not  merely  of  haviog  anni- 
hilated, but  of  having  actually  reversed  them. 
So  that  upward  striving,  stately  growth,  and 
heavenward  aspiration  are  the  ideas  customarily 
suggested  as  illustrating  the  impressions  pro- 
duced. The  lofty  avenue,  with  its  intersecting 
branches,  has  become  the  chosen  similitude  to 
which  it  is  , popularly  likened,  and  it  has  been 
universally  received  as  the  form  of  architecture 
most  expressive  of  the  heavenward  soarings  of 
our  religion. 

No  one  who  contemplates  our  glorious  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster,  and  lays  his  soul  open 
to  its  inspiration,  can  fail  to  feel  sentiments  in 
harmony  with  those  suggested  by  the  cognizance 
of  its  saintly  founder — selected  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  its  future  glories — the  symbol  of  our 
religion  surrounded  by  martlets,  whose  feet  are 
erased  in  token  that  they  have  lost  all  tendency 
to  rest  on  earth,  but,  like  the  aspirations  of 
Christian  worship,  ever  mounting  on  the  wing 
towards  the  supreme  object  of  adoration,  and 
“ Flying  up  to  Heaven’e  gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  their  wings  and. in  their  notea  His  praise.” 


TEE  SHIP  CHURCH  ” HELENA,” 
IPSWICH. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  of  endeavours  that  were 
being  made  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  sailors 
in  the  port  of  London.  To  provide  in  a similar 
way  for  the  sailors  in  the  port  of  Ipswich,  the 
rector  of  St.  Clement’s,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  White- 
way, applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  a 
ship,  and  obtained  from  them  the  Selena,  a 
fourteen-gun  sloop,  which  is  now  moored  in  the 
dock  at  Ipswich,  and  is  fitted  as  a chapel  and 
residence  for  the  chaplain  j it  being  a well-known 
fact  that  sailors  have  a great  dislike  to  attend 
the  ordinary  places  of  worship,  and  the  floating 
churches  which  have  been  provided  in  the  various 


ports  being  generally  well  attended  by  the 
seamen. 

To  alter  the  ship  into  a chapel  and  residence 
pains  have  been  taken  not  to  change  the  general 
appearance  of  the  ship,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  roof  and  a small  porch,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  exterior  to  denote  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  inside.  The  ship  is  moored 
40  ft.  from  the  shore,  and  is  approached  by  a 
lattice  wooden  bridge,  10  ft.  wide,  fixed  at  the 
shore  end,  and  resting  on  two  bearers  under  the 
porch,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

On  entering  at  the  level  of  the  main  deck, 
through  a doorway  cut  in  the  side  of  the  ship, 
every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  great  size 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appearance  of  the  interior. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  deck  being  cleared  away 
over  that  portion  used  for  the  chapel,  leaves  the 
hull  from  the  main  deck  to  the  top  of  the  gun- 
wale, 11  ft.  high,  the  height  between  decks  being 
6 ft.  j an  open-timbered  roof  was  framed  over  the 
hull  at  the  level  of  the  gunwale,  with  principals 
between  each  port  with  carved  ribs,  which  were 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  upper  deck, 
and  follow  the  curve  of  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished  : a panelled  string  was  formed  round 
the  ship  at  the  level  of  the  upper  deck  to  hide 
the  ends  of  the  beams  which  bad  been  sawn  off, 
and  the  rough  appearance  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  deck  and  beams.  The  forecastle  deck  was 
left,  and  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and  forms 
the  roof  over  the  “ chancel  j”  the  underside, 
being  too  rough  to  scrape  and  varnish,  was 
painted,  grained,  and  varnished.  The  eight 
ports  on  each  side  had  the  reveals  lined,  and 
sashes  inserted  hung  on  pivots.  The  hole  for 
the  bowsprit  was  also  glazed. 

All  the  fittings,  which  are  designed  in  a simple 
ecclesiastical  style,  are  of  deal,  stained  and 
varnished,  with  the  exception  of  the  Communion, 
rail  and  the  chairs  on  each  side,  which  are 
of  oak.  There  is  a raised  dais  at  the  stern ; and  the 


Communion-table  is  fitted  into  the  bow  of  the 
ship,  with  a projection  in  the  centre  of  1 ft.  6 in. 
by  2 ft.  9 in.  wide,  with  wings  on  each  side  with 
opened  panel  tracery-work  lined  with  red  cloth. 
The  seats  on  each  side  are  fitted  into  the  side  of 
the  ship. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  500  persona 
in  forty-two  seats  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and 
six  cross  seats  in  the  “ chancel the  dimensions 
being  88  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  in  the  widest  part. 

The  chapel  is  lighted  by  three  circular 
pendants  and  two  brackets  in  the  chancel,  gas 
being  brought  in  under  the  bridge. 

The  residence  for  the  chaplain  comprises  30  ft. 
of  the  stern  end.  The  bedrooms  are  on  the 
main  deck,  which  is  divided  into  three  rooms. 
The  fittings  of  the  bed-berth  of  the  captain  are 
preserved  in  one  room,  and  the  others  are  fitted 
up  in  a similar  manner ; one  of  the  bedrooms 
serving  as  a vestry,  with  a door  into  the  chapel. 
The  bulwarks  of  the  upper  deck  have  been  raised 
to  10  ft.,  and  covered  over  with  a flat  roof  covered 
with  corrugated  iron,  and  the  space  divided  into 
four  rooms  and  a water-closet ; two  of  the  rooms 
are  fitted  as  a kitchen  and  scullery,  the  water 
being  laid  on  similarly  to  the  gas.  The  other 
rooms  are  fitted  as  a sitting-room  and  study. 
The  bulwarks  of  the  ship  being  10  in.  thick,  and 
the  new  framing  3 in.,  the  remaining  7 in.  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  forming  closets  in 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  sitting-room,  and  book- 
shelves in  the  stndy  : all  the  rooms  are  lighted 
by  windows  hung  on  pivots,  and  the  staircase 
and  passage  with  a skylight. 

Mr.  Lambert,  ship-builder,  of  the  Cliff,  re- 
moved the  upper  deck,  built  the  roof,  aud  the 
chaplain’s  residence  and  fittings.  Mr.  Cunnold, 
builder,  did  all  the  interior  fittings  of  the  chapel. 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Ship-lannoh,  superintended 
the  alterations  and  the  mooring  of  the  ship  j 
and  all  the  work,  which  has  cost  a little  over 
I 1,0001.,  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
' Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton,  architect. 


THE  SHIP  CHUECH,  " HELENA,”  IPSWICH. Mr.  H.  M.  Eyion,  Architect. 
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LAMP  STANDARDS  POE  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Adjoining  the  somewhat  elaborate  standard 
designed  and  modelled  by  Hr.  Butler,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  two  other  lamp 
standards  have  been  put  up  on  the  Embankment. 
One,  which  is  merely  in  plaster,  bronzed,  has 
two  entwined  dolphins  around  the  base  of  a 
column-shaft  on  a spreading  pedestal,  and  carries 
an  over-large  lamp.  This  was  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  Vnlliamy,  the  superintending  architect,  and 
produced  by  Messrs.  Mabey.  The  modelling  is 
anything  bnt  satisfactory,  and  scarcely  does  the 
designer  justice.  The  other,  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bazalgette,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Turner  & Allen,  of  Upper  Thames-street,  is  in 
metal.  This,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  engraving, 
takes  the  shape  of  an  antique  candelabrum  on  a 
claw  base  ; and,  as  a piece  of  pure  conventional 
design,  well  drawn,  modelled,  and  finished,  will 
certainly  bear  repetition  better  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  proportions  of  lamp  and  pillar 
are  good,  and  the  whole  looks  as  if  made  for  the 
place. 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  Mr.  Butler’s 
standard;  and  although  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  a repetition  throughout  the  Embankment 
of  his  two  young  scamps,  who,  intended  to  typify 
the  energy  of  the  British  nation,  will  simply  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  vigorous  young  lamp- 
lighters, we  shall  be  glad  to  find  the  Board  using 
it  here  and  there, — say  at  the  landing-places, — 
the  patterns  being  first  carefully  revised  and,  so 
far  as  the  central  column  is  concerned,  refined. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 
OFFICES,  THROGMORTON  STREET  AND 
AUSTIN  FRIARS. 

The  building  we  illustrate  is  in  the  course  of 
execution  for  Mr.  Travers  Smith,  and  has  two 
fronts,  one  in  Throgmorton-street,  the  other  in 
Austin  Friars.  The  style  adopted  is  Venetian 
Gothic,  somewhat  modified  in  treatment  to  suit 
the  position.  The  structure  consists  of  base- 
ment, ground,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  or 
attic  floors.  The  basement  consists  of  offices 
and  two  doable  sets  of  inner  and  outer  fireproof 
strong  rooms,  one  of  the  principal  inner  ones  for 
bullion  being  lined  throughout  with  steel  plates, 
and  the  whole  being  fitted  with  Chnbb’s  bank 
fireproof  doors. 

The  gronnd-floor  is  planned  so  as  to  utilise  the 
light  right  through,  with  the  addition  of  a large 
well-hole  in  the  centre  for  light  and  air,  the  base 
of  it  being  covered  with  external  and  internal 
iron  skylights : the  latter  is  a wronghb-iron 
horizontal  light  of  Gothic  design,  glazed  with 
embossed  glass,  adequate  provision  being  made 
for  portions  of  the  light  to  open  with  concealed 
machinery.  The  whole  of  the  glazed  screens  and 
lobbies  are  executed  in  wainscot,  French  polished, 
of  Gothic  character,  and  glazed  with  embossed 
plate-glass  of  diaper  pattern. 

There  are  two  staircases  leading  to  the  first 
floor ; one  for  the  nse  of  a distinct  suite  of  offices 
on  the  first  floor,  the  other  in  the  rear  being  for 
general  nse.  The  first  staircase  referred  to  is  of 
oak,  Iwith  oak  handrails  and  balusters,  carved 
and  moulded  in  Gothic  character.  The  staircase 
in  the  rear  is  of  Spinkwell  Yorkshire  stone,  fitted 
with  an  iron  balustrade. 

The  whole  of  the  first-floor  is  separated  from 
the  ground-floor  by  wronght-iron  girders  on  iron 
<K)lumns  and  stanchions,  and  sub  cast  • iron 
girders,  with  arches  in  three  and  four  rings 
respectively,  of  Cubitt’s  tiles,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  concrete,  with  flooring  over  it,  to 
form  an  excellent  fireproof  floor. 

The  joinery  is  executed  partly  in  wainscot  and 
partly  in  deal,  slightly  stained  and  varnished. 
There  are  marble,  Painswick,  and  inlaid  chimney- 
pieces,  and  stoves  to  match  in  character. 

The  well-holes  are  lined  with  Minton’s  tiles, 
and  the  entrance-lobby  is  laid  with  a tile  paving 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.  The 
ground-floor  has  the  flat  iron  lath  revolving 
shatters  made  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Hands,  & Co. 

The  exterior  in  Throgmorton-street  is  faced 
throughonb  with  brown  Portland  stone ; the 
rear  front,  to  the  height  of  the  ground -floor,  with 
the  same ; above  which  level  are  white  brick- 
work and  stone  dressings.  The  Throgmorton- 
street  front  is  sopplied  with  polished  Peterhead 
granite  columns  of  red  and  grey  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors  respectively,  and  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  with  polished  red  and  green 
serpentine  colnmns.  The  carving  throughout  is 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Anstey. 


The  windows  below  the  stall-rails  to  each 
front  are  prepared  for  wrought-iron  panel-guards, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Riohardson,  Slade,  & Co., 
who  have  prepared  all  the  iron  ornamental  work 
thronghont.  For  ventilation  of  the  offices  and 
rooms,  there  is  a system  of  flues  with  gas-jets  at 
their  mouths  to  give  au  upward  current  for 
carrying  off  the  foul  air,  the  fresh  air  being  ad- 
mitted through  brass  hit-or-miss  gratings  placed 
between  the  window-cills  and  floors ; the  fan- 
lights, too,  are  hung  to  transmit  a current  of 
fresh  air  through  the  offices. 

The  ground  floor  and  front  portion  of  the  base- 
ment are  specially  planned  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Messrs.  Raphael  & Co.,  and  are  fitted 
np  with  wainscot  counters  and  fittings  ; one  sot 
of  the  strong-rooms  in  the  basement  being 
planned  for  their  requirements. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  George  Myers  & 
Sons ; the  outlay  being  between  9,0001.  and 
10,OOOZ.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild 
Clarke. 


PROPOSED  RESTORATION  OF  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  February  19th,  you 
published  the  principal  portion  of  a paper  read 
at  a quarterly  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
the  subject  of  which  was  “The  Adaptation  of 
our  ancient  Cathedrals  to  the  Usage  and  Service 
of  the  Chnroh  of  England,”  and  which  bore 
special  reference  to  the  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
that  cathedral.  I have  now  to  request  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  insert  in  yonr  paper  a 
copy  of  a memorial  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  a resolu- 
tion passed  at  that  meeting,  and  which  is  now 
being  circulated  for  signatore  throughout  the 
diocese ; and  also  these  few  words  of  explana- 
tion as  to  the  causes  which  have  induced  this 
society  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  publicly 
calling  in  question  the  action  of  that  venerable 
body  in  this  matter. 

About  six  or  eight  months  ago  it  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  local  papers  that  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  had  been  received  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  the  retention  of  the  close  rood-screen 
with  the  organ  placed  on  it,  in  its  present  posi- 
tion ; and  next,  the  throwing  open  of  the  choir- 
aisles  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  piercing 
of  the  ancient  atone  parclose  screens  at  the 
back  of  the  stalls.  This  was  the  first  public 
iucimation  given  to  the  diocese  of  the  intentions 
of  the  dean  and  chapter,  although  for  years  past 
the  question  of  restoration  has  been  occasionally 
brought  np. 

No  public  meeting  has  been  held,  nor  have 
any  steps  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  diocese  in  such  an  important  matter,  and  no 
communication  has  been  held  on  the  subject 
with  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed. 

On  the  annouDcemenb  being  made  in  the 
papers  of  the  scheme  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  in  view,  certain  members  of  that 
society,  feeling  that  one  of  the  first  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  ecclesiological 
arrangement,  that  of  the  proper  use  of  the  choir 
or  chancel  of  a church  by  the  clergy  and  cho- 
risters only,  would  be  set  at  naught  if  the  barrier 
caused  by  the  close  rood-screen  were  suffered  to 
remain,  called  a special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a respectful 
memorial  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chapter, 
praying  them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  maintaining  this  principle  in  any 
plans  for  re-arrangement  that  might  be  made. 
This  memorial  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Chapter  in  August  of  last  year,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  notice  whatever  has  been  taken 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a formal  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  chapter-clerk  of  its  receipt,  and 
a statement  made  by  one  of  the  canons  in 
answer  to  a direct  question  pat  to  him  at  a com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  society  some  months 
since,  that  the  memorial  should  secure  the  con- 
sideration of  the  chapter. 

The  society  finding,  after  long  delay,  that 
their  respeotful  remonstrance  has  produced  no 
reply  whatever,  resolved  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  to  appeal  to  the  diocese  at  large  on  a 
question  respecting  which  it  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  express  its  opinion. 

It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  Mr.  Scott 
has  abandoned  his  idea  of  piercing  the  stone 


screens  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  (which  would 
involve  the  removal  of  ancient  monnments),  bub 
that  he  still  adheres  to  his  purpose  of  retaining 
the  close  rood-screen  and  organ ; thus  per- 
petuating the  severance  of  the  building  into  two 
distinct  halves,  in  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
he  has  adopted  at  Ely,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  and 
other  cathedrals,  and  which  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  report  on  the  restoration  of  the  choir  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  just  published. 

I hope  this  plain  statement  of  facts  may 
induce  some  members  of  the  profession  to 
express  their  opinions  on  the  matter. 

Pearson  B.  Hayward. 


The  following  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
memorial : — 

“It  hftB  been  announoed  in  the  pnblic  prints  that  out 
cathedral  is  about  to  undereo  restoration,  and  it  appears, 
from  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  that  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Q.  G.  Soott,  that  the  chief  leatnres  of  the 
proposed  restoration  are  as  follow,  viz,  ; — To  keep  the 
rood-screen  and  organ  in  their  present  position ; to  ihrow 
open  the  aisles  into  the  choir  by  piercing  the  parclose 
aereens  on  either  side;  to  intronuce  new  stalls  for  the 
choir;  to  remove  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops  and 
other  worthies  from  the  sides  of  the  choir;  thus  making 
accommodation  for  massing  a large  congregation  in  the 
choir  and  its  aisles,  and  filling  them  to  their  greatest  pos- 
sible capacity. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  tombs,  we 
beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  same  plan  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wyatt  in  his  restoration  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in 
1789,  when  the  ancient  tombs  in  that  building  were  taken 
from  their  original  sites  and  placed  in  the  nave;  an  ar- 
rangement which  is  now  universally  condemned. 

And  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  proposed  restoration,  we 
beg  to  record  our  protest  against  such  a mode  of  arranging 
the  choir  of  our  cathedral.  We  would  fain  see  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  diocese  so  deposed  as  to  be  a pattern  to  her 
daughters. 

And  we  would,  therefore,  venture  to  pray  your  reverend 
body  to  adopt  (as  an  alternative  scheme)  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  carried  out  with  such  admirable  ell'eet  and 
universal  acceptance  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  Durham,  Chichester,  and  LlandalT ; where  the 
solid  screens  have  been  removed  ; an  arrangement  which, 
while  it  preserves  by  open  screen-work  the  ancient  and 
legal  divisions  between  nave  and  chancel,  between  congre- 
gation and  choir,  presents  no  obstacle  to  sight  or  sound, 
yet,  renders  the  whole  area  of  nave  and  transepts  available 
for  the  accommodation  of  a largo  number  of  worshippers, 
and  removes  the  complaint  that  this  part  of  our  cathedral 
is  used  as  a fashionable  lounge  during  the  time  of  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Erayer." 


VILE  HOUSES  IN  MARYLEBONE. 

The  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Whitmore, 
says  in  hia  last  report, — 

“ If  I were  to  report  every  house  in  the 
parish  which  in  my  conscience  I believe  to  be 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  which  I also 
think  cannot  be  rendered  habitable  by  structural 
repairs,  I should  probably  be  considered  by  many 
as  entertaining  extreme  opinions  in  regard  to 
what  maybe  termed  sanitary requiremen ts  ; and 
yet  no  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
localities  in  which  the  more  destitute  classes  are 
compelled  to  live,  and  examine  the  state  of  their 
dark,  damp,  smoky,  low,  and  badly  ventilated 
dwellings,  can  come  to  any  other  oonclusiou  than 
that  the  ocenpany  of  such  wretched  tenements 
must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  a very  large  amount  of 
sanitary  work  of  a permanent  kind  has  been 
carried  out.  . . . But  little  or  nothing  has 

been  done  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ; 
these,  under  the  decaying  influences  of  time,  but 
more  particularly  owing  to  the  destructive  habits 
of  many  who  occupy  them,  are  year  by  year 
becoming  more  ruinous  and  dilapidated,  and  from 
the  growth  of  population,  more  densely  crowded ; 
the  result,  therefore,  is,  and  inevitably  must  be, 
that  the  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  poor,  which 
in  all  probability  would  follow  from  the  sanitary 
improvements  which  I have  referred  to,  is  greatly , 
if  nob  altogether,  neutralised.” 


APPROPRIATION  OF  THE  SITE  OP 
NEWGATE  MARKET. 

At  the  last  Court  of  Common  Council,  a 
report  was  brought  np  from  the  Markets  Im- 
provement Committee  that  the  market-house, 
shambles,  &c.,  in  Newgate  Market  had  been 
pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold.  This 
having  been  done,  the  architect  had  prepared 
a plan  for  the  appropriation  of  the  vacant 
space,  and  the  committee  recommended  that  it 
should  be  let  as  building  ground.  By  the  archi- 
tect’s  plan  there  would  be  a block  of  building 
with  a roadway  all  round,  and  two  passages 
10  ft.  wide  traversing  the  building,  oue  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west. 
The  ground-floor  would  consist  of  sixteen  shops, 
averaging  15  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  deep,  and  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  offioes  and  ware-rooms. 
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The  bailding  leases  wonld  be  sold,  and  of  the 
proceeds  one-fonrth  would  belong  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  remaming 
three-fourths  to  the  corporation,  to  purchase  out 
the  slaughter-houses  and  other  nuisances  in  the 
neighbonrhood.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Sib, — A remarkable  report  has  just  been 
presented  by  the  Markets  Improvement  Com- 
mittee to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
London,  It  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
site  of  Newgate  Market  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  or  shop  or  other 
buildings.  It  appears  that  the  City  architect, 
pursuant  to  directions,  submitted  alternative 
plans  and  designs,  from  which,  after  examination, 
the  committee  have  selected  the  one  now  issued. 
The  public  are  fully  aware,  from  the  ornamental 
new  meat-market  in  Smithfield  and  other  works 
of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  that  “ Mr.  Architect”  is 
capable  of  making  an  appropriate  design  for 
such  a purpose  as  this ; but  I venture  to  say  that 
a more  injudicious  scheme  than  that  selected 
could  hardly  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
practical  man,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
project  is  dne  rather  to  his  masters  than  him- 
self.  The  area  of  the  old  market  measures 
148  ft.  by  123  ft.,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  space,  191  ft.  by  148  ft.,  surrounded  by 
buildings,  with  a pathway  all  round,  of  the 
average  width  of  12  ft.  To  the  north  there  is 
Eose-street,  leading  out  of  Newgate-streeb  into 
the  area  j and  to  the  south  a paved  alley,  leading 
from  the  area  into  Paternoster-row.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  obvious  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee wonld  have  been  to  take  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  making  the  commencement  for  a 
practicable  communication  from  Newgate-street 
into  Patemoster-row  (which  cannot  be  said  now 
to  exist),  with  the  chance  of  such  communication 
being  eventually  continued  into  St.Paul’sCbnrch- 
yard,  there  not  being  at  present  any  such  direct 
carriage  thoroughfare.  This  opportuuiby  is  sacri- 
ficed j the  passage  through  the  block  is  only 
10  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  direct  light  to  the  inner  windows  of  the 
block,  and  the  plan  otherwise  shows  utter  dis- 
regard of  sanitary  conditions;  omnibus  privies 
or  W.C.s,  one  to  every  'four  tenements  ; liability 
to  fire  commuuioating  from  one  part  to  the 
other  5 and  complete  defiance  of  the  provision  of 
the  Building  Act,  which  requires  100  ft.  area  to 
each  tenement.  Can  all  this  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  question  of  light  and  air  in  regard  to 
adjoining  premises  on  east  and  west  sides  ? 
Observe,  too,  the  meanness  of  the  “elevations” 
appended,  and  do  implore  the  Common  Council 
to  ask  the  committee  to  reconsider  the  scheme 
before  it  is  too  late.  An  Abchitect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

irooiion.  Bassett  Cemetery. — The  Burial  Board 
have  seleoted  the  designs  sent  in  by  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Lansdown,  architect,  and  have  instructed  him 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  designs 
are  fourteenth-oentnry  Gothic  in  style,  and 
consist  of  two  chapels,  each  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  in- 
ternal dimension,  having  open  timbered  roofs 
springing  from  stone  corbels.  The  entrance  to 
each  of  the  chapels  is  surmounted  by  a bell- 
turret.  The  curator’s  house  will  be  placed  near 
the  entrance,  and  will  consist  of  parlour,  kitchen, 
board-room,  and  offices,  and  also  three  good 
bedrooms.  The  architect  will  also  lay  out  the 
grounds. 


“THE  LATE  MR.  W.  BURN.” 

We  have  received  a courteous  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  Colling,  who,  from  a connexion  of  25  years, 
during  which  Mr.  Burn  was  his  “best  friend 
and  most  excellent  master,”  claims  to  be  able  to 
speak  concerning  him  with  accuracy,  affirming 
that,  in  attributing  to  him  “a  wish  to  avoid 
criticism,”  we  are  “ altogether  in  error.”  As, 
however,  we  received  that  statement  from 
Mr.  Barn’s  own  lips,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
we  are  contented  to  abide  by  what  we  said.  The 
writer  adds  that  which  we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe, — “Whenever  Mr.  Burn  was  asked  to 
make  designs  for  a building  which  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  what  he  diffidently  con- 
sidered to  be  his  limited  practice  and  experience, 
he  invariably  recommended  the  employment  of 
another  architect,  instead  of  himself.  Moreover, 
he  used  the  immense  personal  influence  which  he 
possessed  to  so  much  effect  that,  when  a ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  services  of 
one  of  his  professional  brethren,  he  on  many 


occasions  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a decision 
in  favour  of  their  retention.  In  short,  I could 
point  to  some  very  extensive  and  most  important 
works,  which  probably  would  not  have  borne 
their  present  architects’  names  but  for  Mr.  Burn’s 
exertions  on  their  behalf.  I could  also  mention 
the  names  of  members  of  the  profession  who 
most  undoubtedly  owe  a considerable  part  of 
their  practice  to  his  self-abnegation,  — nay, 
I may  say,  to  his  absolute  and  immediate 
generosity.” 


TEE  ARCHITECT  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

A “ Subscbibeb  ” writes  thus  : — 

“ The  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Works  can  have  but  a very  faint  idea  of  the 
routine  and  practice  of  the  architect  when  he 
makes  a demand  or  claim  for  the  architect’s 
designs,  working  drawings,  &c.  It  is  such  a 
proposition  as  ought  to  be  resisted,  for  if  it  were 
acceded  to  in  the  case  of  the  architect  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  is  such  a claim  to 
end  with  reference  to  others  engaged  iu  large 
undertakings  of  pnblic  buildings,  restorations  of 
cathedrals,  and  such  like.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable before  such  a claim  is  entertained  that 
a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  should  be  convened.” 

We  understand  that  the  council  of  the  Insti- 
tute  met  on  the  14th  last.,  and  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  by  use  and  custom  all 
drawings  of  a building  belong  to  the  architect. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple  has  given  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  will  move  for  the 
correspondence  between  the  First  Commissioner 
and  the  architect,  so  that  the  whole  case  must  now 
come  before  Parliament.  Thera  seems  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  Mr.  Ayrton  will  not  be 
allowed  to  intrust  such  a building  as  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  the  charge  of  his  subordinates, 
who  are  not  professionally  qualified  for  such 
duties. 


TAUNTON. 

St.  James's  Towe^'. — The  idea  of  restoring  this 
fine  Perpendicular  tower  has  been  abandoned, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  rebuild  it  by 
public  subscription.  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  work. 

Taunton,  and  Somerset  Hospitil. — It  having 
been  considered  desirable  to  add  convalescent 
wards  to  this  hospital,  a special  meeting  of  the 
governors  was  convened  for  ventilating  the  sub- 
ject, when  plans,  and  a report  bearing  on  the 
question,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  were  produced.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  being  evinced,  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
rearing  a substantial  building,  which  the  funds 
of  the  institution  wonld  hardly  warrant,  and  to 
erect  instead  two  detached  and  inexpensive  iron 
wards,  with  a connecting  corridor,  which  scheme 
the  medical  officers  considered,  at  the  best,  but 
a doubtful  experiment. 


CURIOUS  COINCIDENCES  FOE 
OBSERVATION. 

8ib, — Recently  some  notices  of  an  interesting  character 
hare  appeared  in  tho  Builder  relative  to  the  physical 
changes  now  in  operation  and  taking  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

I venture  to  point  oat  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
make  some  aimaltaaeous  observations  opon  these  physical 
changes  in  a systematic  form,  and  to  note  the  magnetic 
disturbances  at  the  samo  instant,  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  18th  of  March,  this  year,  will  present  a very  carious 
scries  of  combinations  for  critical  observation,  as  to  their 
mundane  effects,  by  their  simultaneous  action;  and  it 
would  probably  be  worthy  of  attention  to  ascertain  the 
physical  peculiarities  developed  at  this  date, 

AltboDgh  the  combinations  happen  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  effects  may  be  delayed;  or,  in 
other  words,  not  coincide  with  the  exact  dale  of  thoir 
cause,  just  in  tho  same  way  that  it  takes  time  for  light  and 
sound  to  travel  to  reach  the  senses  of  the  observer. 

Wehave  yet  to  identify  the  influence  ofthe  of 

the  sun,  in  causing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  its  consequent  effect  upon 
climates,  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  will  never  be  brought  about  by  the  mere 
operation  of  gravity  ; but  it  is  suggested  as  quite  possible 
by  the  relative  positions  of  the  magnetic  forces  existing  in 
unison  simaltaneously  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  that  in  certain  positions  of  its 
orbit  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  will  be  sus- 
ceptible of  remarkable  change,  aud  entirely  modity  the 
climate,  not  suddenly,  but  during  the  progress  of  ages.* 
Geological  investigations  confirm  these  anticipations  as  to 


• We  have  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention  of  geologists 
to  the  fact  that  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  eclip- 
tic and  the  equator  of  tbe  earih  is  known  to  have  been 
diminishing  slowly  from'time  immemorial  until  now  ; and 
to  tbe  capabilities  of  geological  explanations  as  to  the 
glacial  and  other  eras  which  this  fact  ali'erds, 


the  certainty  that  very  different  climates  have  existed  at 
various  periods  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  when  the  changes  will  cease. 

At  noon,  on  the  18th  March,  1870,  some  curious  combi- 
nations  and  coincidences  will  solicit  observation.  The 
daylight  and  night  are  absolutely  of  equal  length  on  that 
day.  The  sun  is  nearly  in  the  equator.  The  moon,  at 
noon,  is  in  the  equator,  and  at  the  same  time  at  her 
nearest  distance  from  tbe  earth. 

Under  all  these  favourable  circumstances  of  position  it 
will  only  be  tbe  dyuamio  effeots  that  will  be  first  observed 
in  tbe  increased  height  of  tbe  tided,  which  will  identify  the 
forces  in  actual  operation  as  mere  mechanical  action ; the 
magnetic  effects,  however,  having  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
Abthuu  Gxabing. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AND  DRY 
SEWAGE  MANURE. 

_ Bin,— Mr.  Rawlinson’s  arguments  in  favour  of  irriga- 
tion, as  reported,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  (see  Builder,  March  6),  are  not  supported  by  his 
figures. 

Speaking  of  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Aldershott,  of  99  acres, 
he  assumes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a gross  returu 
from  the  land  of  2001.  per  acre  by  using  irrigation,  or  for 
the  whole  farm  a gross  return  ef  (98  x 200)  10,600L  per 
year. 

Now  granting  this  as  a possible  result,  let  ns  see  what 
is  the  money  value  of  tbe  sewage  used  to  produce  it. 

The  quantity  is  stated  at  200,030  to  401,000  gallons  per 
day:  take  the  mean,  300, COO  gallons.  This  quaotity,  at 
101b.  per  gallon,  will  be  equal  to  1,343  tons  per  day,  or 
490,195  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Hawlinson  spoke  of  sewage  as  worth  178.  6d.  per 
ton,  but  let  that  pass;  he  could  only  have  referred  to  a 
special  sample.  My  little  calculation  shows  that  490,195 
tons  of  sewage  are  to  produce  19,60CL ; bow  much,  then, 
is  it  worth  per  ton  P Just  9jd.  (uinepeuce  three- farthings) , 
I write  the  sum  at  length,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake. 

But  suppose  only  50/.  per  acre  to  be  obtained,  instead  of 
2001.,  and  a very  good  return,  too,  from  an  acre  of  land,  what 
value  will  the  land  have  extracted  from  a ton  of  sewage  P 
Not  quite  2id.  Barely  the  dry-sewage  manufacturers  can 
do  as  well  as  this,  although  Mr.  Kawliuson  says  that  they 
are  atiempting  the  impossible. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  irrigation  with  sewage,  even 
in  the  “ perfect " form  in  which  it  appears  at  Aldershott, 
is  but  a poor  business  after  all. 

A Lbsseb  or  Sewage, 


COW  CROSS  CANADIAN  EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY. 

Sib,— In  Cow-cross,  or  “ Ragged  London  in  the  Cen- 
tre," we  have  enrolled  as  membera  of  the  above  society, 
four  hundred  families  of  able-bodied  workmen,  not  paa* 
pers,  nor  persons  of  bad  character,  but  steady,  hard- 
working people, — artisans  and  labourers, — who  are  now 
reduced  to  a state  of  destitution,  misery,  and  despair. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  work  for  them  j they  have  ex- 
hausted their  little  savings:  they  have  withdrawn  their 
funds  from  benelit  societies;  they  have  sold  their  furni- 
ture, and  pawned  tbeir  tools  for  food.  “We  speak  what 
we  do  know,  and  teaiify  what  we  have  seen."  Emigration 
is  the  safety-valve  of  the  free-labour  market.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  will  receive  skilled  and  unskilled  labour, 
but  not  paupert ; 20,009  labourers  and  artificers  would  be 
sure  of  work  over  there.  Sorely,  then,  if  work  cannot  be 
brought  to  where  there  is  labour,  we  ought  to  send  the 
labour  to  where  there  is  work.  State  aid  has  been  refused. 
The  British  and  Colonial  Fund  offer  to  assist  a limited 
number  who  can  contribute  3/.,  and  upwards  (single  men, 
5/.).  Bnt  how  can  a penniless  man  with  half  a dozen 
children  contribute  201.  and  upwardel  What,  then,  can 
my  poor  people  do  ? Our  workhouse  is  overcrowded.  The 
burthen  of  poor-rates  is  becoming  intolerable.  I can  no 
longer  remain  silent,  and  see  the  people  perish  without 
an  effort  to  rescue  some.  To  the  benevolent  at  heart,  and 
the  Lord’s  people  in  particular,  do  we  now  appeal  for  aid 
to  help  the  helpless.  We  have  one  thousaud  persons 
under  our  eye  : 3,000/.  will  enable  them  to  get  from  the 
land  of  oespair  to  the  land  of  hope. 

Contributions  will  be  thanklully  received  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Rivington,  treasurer.  Cow-cross  Mission,  52,  St. 
Jobn-square,  Cierkvnwell ; or  by  your  obliged  and  faithful 
servant,  WllLlAil  Catlo,  Missionary. 


PARLIAMENT  STREET. 

Sib, — Since  tbe  appointment  of  the  present  Chief  Com- 
missioner  of  Works,  the  public  who  take  interest  in 
matters  connected  with  that  department  of  Government, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  startled  by  tbe  novelty  and 
eccentricity  of  his  proceedings.  Many  of  your  readers  are 
no  doubt  aware  that  tbe  Government  have  bought  up  tho 
Northern  “ Island  of  Houses,"  separating  Parliament- 
street  from  King-street,  Westminster,  in  order  to  make  a 
frontage  to  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  widen  the  overcrowded  thoroughfare  of  Par- 
liament-street. The  tenants  have  been  heavily  compen- 
sated for  tbe  inconvenience  and  loss  of  being  hastily  turned 
out  of  their  shops  and  offices,  and  the  mon^y  is  hardly 
paid  when  those  tenants  who  have  not  already  removed 
are  told  that  they  may  stop  two  or  three  years  longer,  tho 
Chief  Commissioner  having  decided  to  pull  down  the  back 
parts  only  of  the  bouses  in  question. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  any  economy  can  arise 
from  such  a proceeding  : it  will  evidently  hamper  tho  con- 
tractor in  building  the  new  offices  not  to  have  ample  work- 
ing room ; but,  as  regards  the  public  in  general,  it  will  be 
a serious  inconvenience  and  expense.  Parliament-street 
in  tbe  afternoon  is  now  so  crowded  as  to  necessitate  the 
services  of  ten  or  twelve  polioemen  to  regulate  the  traffic, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  arrangement  proposed  the  whole 
of  the  traffic  now  passing  along  King-street  will  bo  added 
to  the  oonfuaion,  A CoirsTAirr  Ebadeb. 


“ The  Science  of  Building^." — Under  this 
title  Mr.  E.  Wyudham  Tarn,  Architect,  will 
shortly  publish  an  elementary  treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Construction,  “ especially  adapted 
to  the  reqairenients  of  architectural  students.” 
It  will  be  illustrated  with  47  wood  engravings. 


I' 
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The  martyrs’  Memorial  In  Smltbfield. — 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  11th,  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling  the  memorial  erected  in  Smithfield  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  to  Protestant  truth,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  precise  spot 
on  which  they  perished,  took  place.  The  me- 
morial ocenpies  one  of  the  arched  recesses  in 
the  external  wall  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  red  and  grey  polished  granite,  the 
more  ornamental  parts  having  been  ezeonted  in 
bronze.  The  head  of  the  memorial  is  semi- 
circular in  form,  with  a large  ugly  bronze  shell 
in  the  centre,  set  off  with  mouldings.  Between 
them  is  the  text,  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord.”  The  cornice  also  consists  of 
monldings,  and  bears  the  text,  ” The  noble 
army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee.”  This  is  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  between  which  there  is  a 
panel  with  the  following  inscription  : — “ Within 
a few  feet  of  this  spot  John  Eogers,  John 
Bradford,  John  Philpot,  and  other  servants  of 
God,  suffered  death  by  fire  for  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  years  1555, 1556,  and  1557.”  On 
the  base  there  is  another  inscription: — “Near 
this  place  is  erected  a church  to  the  memory 
of  the  said  martyrs.”  The  whole  is  protected 
by  a wrought-iron  grille.  Messrs.  Habershon 
& Pite  made  and  presented  the  design  of 
the  memorial,  which  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  of  Soubhampton-streeb. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey. — There  is  now  every 
prospect  of  a thorough  restoration  of  this  fine 
old  building.  The  committee  have  already 
received  promises  of  subscriptions  to  the  extent 
of  3,0001.,  and  a grant  of  300Z.  is  promised  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Warneford  Eccle- 
siastical Charity,  with  an  intimation  that  a 
further  grant  may  be  made  on  the  completion  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Scott  has  made  a survey  of  the 
building,  and  be  estimates  that  the  following 
more  urgent  works  may  be  completed  for  a s 
of  4,850i. : — The  cleaning  and  repairing  of  the 
stonework  of  the  interior  ; the  repairs  of  the 
roofs  ; the  reflooring  and  repairing  of  the  parts 
especially  used  for  service ; the  removal  of  the 
partitions  and  of  the  organ,  placing  the  latter 
upon  a new  screen  or  loft  in  the  north  transept ; 
the  removal  of  the  old  stall-work  to  the  choir, 
with  its  entire  restoration;  the  addition  of 
canopies  to  such  as  require  them  ; the  adding  of 
nine  new  stalls,  with  canopies,  and  of  desk- 
fronts,  &c.,  to  the  whole  of  the  stalls ; a new 
choir-screen,  pulpit,  lectern,  &c. ; and  the  com- 
plete seating  of  the  church,  so  far  as  needed, 
and  with  some  addition  to  the  present  reredoa. 


Girdled  Trees  bearing:  Trult.— Oar  readers 
have  heard  of  the  atrocity  of  girdling  some 
1.500  fruit-trees  near  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  last 
spring,  says  the  Canada  Farmer,  and  how  the 
neighbourhood  turned  out  in  a body  and  bandaged 
them  up,  BO  as  to  save  them.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing and  gratifying  to  learn  that  every  one  of 
these  trees  is  living,  and  that  Mr.  Green,  the 
owner,  has  realised  an  immense  crop  of  fruit 
from  them  in  the  past  season.  Those  wise  in 
sooh  matters  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  inter- 
ception of  sap  by  girdling  has  caused  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  instead  of  wood  this  season,  and 
that  the  real  trial  for  the  life  of  the  trees  will 
come  next  year.  It  nsed  to  be  thought  that 
there  was  no  help  for  a girdled  tree ; bub  that 
theory  is  now  exploded.  In  this  case  the  damage 
was  remedied  by  bandaging  the  trees  with  strips 
of  cloth  dipped  in  wax.  Mr.  Lemuel  Town,  of 
New  Hampshire,  we  believe,  • grafts  five  or  six 
scions  as  large  round  as  a goose.qnill,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  over  the  girdled  place  into  the 
tree.  The  live  bark  is  first  notched  above  and 
below  the  girdle,  the  sprouts  sprung  into  place, 
and  the  ends  fastened  with  wax.  These  scions 
grow  rapidly,  and  in  time  spread  over  the  whole 
girdled  surface.  We  have  heard  before  of  pur- 
posely girdling  tree-branches,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  crop  of  fruit. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  president,  in  the  chair, 
the  business  of  the  evening  was  a resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Beattie,  architect,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Archibald  Sutter,  civil  engineer, 


"Tbst  the  dilFerent  methods  followed  by  surveyors  in 
the  inessarement  of  work  is  productive  of  inconvenience 
end  loss;  snd  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  a uniform  system  of  measure- 
ment should  in  future  be  adopted  by  all  surveyors.” 


Mr.  Beattie  pointed  out  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  present  want  of  uniformity,  to  the  architect, 
the  contractor,  and  the  public  generally.  He 
advocated  a more  detailed  and  analysed  system 
of  measorement,  and  that  the  old  practice  of 
allowances  should  be  entirely  discontinued,  and 
net  quantities  universally  adopted.  He  con- 
trasted the  English  and  Scottish  systems  of 
measurement,  and  stated  that  the  former  was 
more  minnte  and  detailed  in  its  dissection  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Ormiston,  surveyor,  criticised  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Beattie,  and  an  animated 
discasaion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Paterson  & 
Boss,  architects,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence  A Eussel, 
surveyors,  took  part.  The  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  call  s 
special  meeting  at  an  early  date  to  take  some 
praotioal  steps  in  the  matter. 


Town  Hall,  Stone. — The  new  Town  Hall 
at  Stone  has  been  opened  by  a public  dinner. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  and  the 
front  of  the  bnilding  is  faced  with  white 
bricks,  Hollington  stone  being  nsed  for  the 
windows  and  dressings.  The  chief  door  is 
in  High-street.  The  large  hall  measures  60  ft. 
by  3i  ft.  6 in.,  and  25  ft.  in  height.  At  one 
end  of  it  is  a platform,  convertible  into  an 
orchestra.  There  are  two  brass  pendants  from 
the  roof,  and  a third  one  is  to  be  placed  between 
them  rather  lower.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
saloon  will  accommodate  abont  400  persons 
seated.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  another 
entrance,  and  in  proximity  to  it  there  are  retiring- 
rooms  and  ofBcea.  Over  the  waiting-rooms  and 
other  parts  of  the  building  in  the  front  there  is 
a large  library  and  reading-room,  36  ft.  long  by 
16  ft.  wide,  a place  for  the  librarian,  and  a cloak- 
room, with,  the  usual  offices.  In  the  top  story 
there  are  suitable  sleeping  and  other  rooms  for 
the  porter.  The  building  has  a frontage  to  the 
High-street  of  60  ft.  in  length,  and  about  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  rising  above  the  parapet  in  the 
centre  is  a stone  case  for  a town  deck.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  without  the  fit- 
tings, is  about  2,5001.  Mr.  Frederick  Bakewell, 
of  Nottingham,  has  been  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
Whittome,  successor  to  Mr.  Espley,  of  Stafford, 
the  contractor.  The  site,  which  cost  about  1,0001., 
is  that  of  the  Old  Blue  Bell,  and  it  would  be  in 
extent  three-qnarters  of  an  acre.  Nearly  half  an 
acre  of  ground  remains  to  be  nsed.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  by  public  subscription. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  Hya- 
cinth Show,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Con- 
servatory,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Paul’s 
annual  show  of  spring  flowers,  which  latter  is 
continued  daring  the  week,  was  a sncceas,  and 
gave  pleasure  to  a considerable  gathering  of 
visitors. 


Skilful  Workmanship.  — The  King  of 
Prussia  recently  visited  a needle-manufactory  in 
his  kingdom,  and  was  shown  a number  of  super- 
fine needles,  thousands  of  which  together  did 
nob  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and  marvelled  how 
such  minute  articles  could  be  pierced  with  an 
eye.  The  eye-borer  asked  for  a hair  from  the 
King’s  bead.  He  placed  ib  under  the  boring 
machine,  made  a hole  in  it,  furnished  it  with  a 
thread,  and  then  handed  the  needle  to  the  king. 
The  Scientijic  American  says  that  a carious  needle 
is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was 
made  at  the  celebrated  needle-manufactory  at 
Eedditoh,  and  represents  the  column  of  Trajan 
in  miniature.  Scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Queen 
are  represented  in  relief,  but  so  finely  cut  and  so 
small  that  ib  requires  a magnifying  glass  to  see 
them.  The  Victoria  needle,  moreover,  can  be 
opened.  It  contains  a number  of  needles  of 
smaller  size,  which  are  equally  adorned  with 
scenes  in  relief. 


lady  Buntlngrdon’s  Cbapel,  Brlgliton. — 

The  trustees  have  decided  upon  rebuilding  this 
chapel  upon  a new  plan  j and  plans,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Wimble,  of  London,  have  been  selected 
for  the  purpose.  The  new  edifice,  which  is  to 
be  surmounted  by  a spire,  is  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  at  present ; and,  by  taking  in  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  aide,  the  width  will  be 
increased  by  some  6 ft.  There  will  be  two 
Gothic  windows,  with  circular  light  over,  in  the 
north  front;  and  the  entrance  will  be  by  three 
archways,  provided  with  sliding  shutters.  At 
the  south  end  it  is  proposed  to  have  a large 
memorial  window  of  stained  glass,  in  memory  of 
the  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  will  be  considerably  altered 
and  improved.  There  is  to  be  no  gallery,  as  at 
present,  at  the  sooth  end,  but  a small  chancel 
built  there,  the  organ  being  removed  from  its 
present  position  to  the  west  side  of  the  chancel ; 
and  the  roof  of  the  building  is  to  be  open,  with 
a clearstory.  It  is  thought  that  4,500Z.  will 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  alterations,  of  which 
sum  about  3,0001.  have  been  subscribed. 

Telegraphic  Progress. — Submarine  tele- 
graphy is  described  as  the  mania  of  the  hour, 
and,  at  all  events,  it  competes  as  such  with 
tramways.  Telegraphic  lines  are  being  pro- 
jected in  every  direction ; but  the  most  daring 
scheme  of  all  is  that  just  put  forward  for  com- 
plete telegraphic  submarine  communication  with 
Canada  (double  line),  Bermuda,  West-Indies, 
Demeiare,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  India,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  by  24,000  miles  of 
continuous  cable,  without  landing  upon  the  shore 
of  any  foreign  coontry.  The  cost  of  this  modest 
undertaking  is  put  down  at  abont  4,000,O00Z. 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  and  the  colonies  should  guarantee  a divi- 
dend of  3^  per  cent,  on  that  outlay.  It  is 
further  proposed  that  this  girdle  round  the  earth 
sbonld  be  hooked  on  to  the  present  system  of 
postal  telegraphs, — an  addition  to  bis  present 
labours  which  Mr.  Scudamore  might  very  fairly 
be  expected  to  object  to — at  least  until  he  has 
fully  mastered  what  he  has  already  undertaken. 

The  Opening  of  Kingston  Bridge. — On 
Saturday,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  sheriffs,  the  lord  high  steward  of  the  manor 
(Lord  St.  Leonards),  Sir  John  Thwaites,  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  with  many  other  persons 
of  consideration,  the  bridge  across  the  Thames 
at  Kingston  was  opened  to  the  public  free  of 
toll,  under  the  provisions  of  a recent  Act  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  part  of  the  coal  and  wine  dues 
levied  by  the  Corporation  of  London  is  for  a 
limited  time  to  be  applied  to  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  the  tolls  payable  at  the  various  suburban 
bridges  on  the  Thames.  Great  preparations  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  made  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  whole  popnlabion  for  miles 
round  turned  out  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  upon  the  bridge  itself,  which 
was  also  decked  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 


Science,  Religion,  and  Politics. — In  our 
recent  article  on  the  Easter  Island  statnea,  we 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Professor  Unger,  of  Vienna, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  philoso- 
phers : we  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  recently 
been  found  murdered  in  bis  bed  at  Graz.  No 
trace  of  the  murderer  could  be  found  ; so  a priest 
at  Ciliy  asserted  in  the  pulpit  that  the  devil 
himself  had  probably  murdered  the  professor, 
whose  sonl  he  could  justly  claim  on  account  oi 
his  philosophical  writings.  M.  Easpail,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  botanical,  agricultural,  and 
chemical  subjects,  is  the  same  as  the  “ irrecon- 
cileable  ” M.  Easpail,  the  political  agitator. 


Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  will  open  on  the  29th, 
with  Mesdames  Patti,  Lucca,  and  Titiens,  and 
Messrs.  Wachtel,  Naudin,  Mario,  and  Graziani, 
amongst  its  old  acquaintances,  and  a number  of 
promising  new  engagements.  “ Esmeralda,”  the 
composition  of  Signor  Campana,  the  libretto 
being  founded  on  the  romance  of  Victor  Hugo ; 
“Medea”  (Jasou  by  Dr.  Gunz,  and  Medea  by 
Madlle.  Titiens)  ; and  “ Macbeth,”  supported  by 
Signor  Graziani  and  Madlle.  Titiens,  are  amongst 
the  novelties  promised.  Signor  Vianesi  will  be 
the  chief  conductor,  the  oroheatra  remaining 
nearly  as  before.  A strong  programme  baa 
issued  from  Drnry-lane,  and  the  Covent  Garden 
directors  will  have  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to 
maintain  supremacy. 


liondon  Corn  Exchange  Competition. — 

To  the  names  of  architects  who  were  invited 
and  are  preparing  designs  should  now  be  added, 
we  are  asked  to  say,  that  of  Mr.  G.  Barnes 
Williams. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  the  10th  inst.  the  second  con- 
uersarione  of  the  season  was  held  in  Condnit- 
street,  when,  in  addition  to  the  attraction  of  the 
pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  there  was  an  exhibition  in  an  adjoining 
gallery  of  a considerable  collection,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  200  drawings  and  sketches  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Holland.  After  a short  address 
by  Mr.  S.  Solly,  F.R.S.,  in  which  he  paid  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  artist,  a musical  enter- 
tainment was  given,  under  the  direction  of 
, Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 
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Accidents. — A workman,  while  painting  the 
exterior  of  No.  31,  St.  Panre-oharohyard,  fell  from 
a Bcaffold  40  ft.  high,  smashing  his  skull  com- 
pletely. He  bad  only  that  morning  applied  for 
and  obtained  work  on  the  job,  and  appeared  to 

be  in  a state  of  great  destitution. The  Roman 

Catholic  chapel  (St.  Mungo’s),  in  Parson-street, 
Glasgow,  has  been  on  fire.  The  fire-brigade, 
however,  extinguished  the  flames  in  a very  short 
time.  It  appears  that  the  fire  had  originated  in 
the  boiler-room,  which  is  on  the  ground  flat  of 
the  building,  and  is  used  for  raising  steam  to 
heat  the  chapel,  while  immediately  above  that  is 
the  wardrobe-room.  The  fire  had  smouldered 
for  some  time,  and  when  the  alarm  first  spread 
the  chapel  was  filled  with  smoke.  The  floor  of 
the  wardrobe-room  was  burned,  and  the  ward- 
robes destroyed,  but  fortunately  the  fire  was 
confined  to  that  apartment.  The  church  is  quite 
new. 

Tbe  Projected  State  Railways  in  India. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  in  reply  to  Sir  D.  Wedderburn, 
said  that  the  duty  of  constructing  the  railways 
would  be  entrusted  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment ; that  there  was  reason  to  believe  the 
officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  referred  to  were 
incompetent ; and  that  the  Government  of  India 
had  a heavy  stake  in  the  completion  of  the  works 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  Whether  the 
materials  would  be  transmitted  through  the 
Store  Department  was  under  consideration.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Roden,  Mr.  Dnff  said  that  not  more 
than  35  millions  would  be  expended  in  any  one 
year.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Government 
bad  no  information  as  to  tbe  amount  proposed  to 
be  expended  this  year.  What  number  of  miles 
of  railway  the  Government  proposed  to  construct 
in  India  he  could  not  say. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Avon. — The  Rivers 
Commissioners  have  had  an  interview  with  the 
Bath  Local  Board  of  Health  upon  this  subject, 
a special  meeting  of  the  Board  having  been 
summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  commissioners 
explained  that  the  object  of  their  visit  to  Bath 
was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  river  and 
the  extent  of  the  water  supply,  and  expressed 
their  readiness  to  receive  information  upon  the 
subject.  The  Local  Board  intimated  their  wil- 
lingness to  assist  the  commissioners  in  their 
inquiry,  and  instructed  the  city  engineer  to 
afibrd  them  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  City  Sewers  Commission  Report. — 

The  report  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  and 
surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  on  the 
works  executed  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
printed.  Under  the  bead  of  Improvements, 
various  useful  works,  as  widening  streets,  &o., 
are  recorded  as  either  done,  partly  done,  or 
arranged  for.  The  widening  of  the  Ponltry  by 
setting  back  the  front  of  St.  Mildred’s  Church, 
is  noted  as  agreed  for  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  negotiations  for  widening  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  on  the  western  front  of  the 
Cathedral  were  still  in  hand.  Seven  bouses  in 
Three-King-courtjMinories, have  been  demolished 
as  uninhabitable.  The  site  for  a mortuary  to  be 
erected  by  the  Commission  has  been  obtained. 

IVlore  Discoveries  of  Roman  Remains 
near  Satb. — In  the  coarse  of  the  exoavations  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  chnrch  in  West 
Walcot,  some  Roman  remains  have  been  brought 
to  light.  In  sinking  for  the  tower,  the  workmen 
found  on  the  north  side  a skeleton,  and  on  the 
south  side  some  calcined  bones,  what  seemed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a child,  and  the  urn  in  which 
they  were  deposited.  Beneath  these,  and  at  a 
depth  of  several  feet  below  the  surface,  another 
skeleton,  quite  perfect,  was  exhumed,  and  near 
what  will  be  the  south  wall  of  the  church  a 
piece  of  masonry  was  exposed  to  view,  which 
seems  to  be  the  external  wall  of  a Roman  villa. 
A piece  of  stone  cut  in  the  shape  of  a pineapple, 
probably  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  is  also 
amongst  the  relics. 

Popular  Instruction  at  tbe  Public 
Museums.  — The  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union  have,  with  permission  of  the 
authorities,  arranged  for  a series  of  visits  to  the 
national  museums  on  Saturday  afternoons  for 
the  members  of  workmen’s  clubs.  In  each  case 
the  party  will  be  under  the  gnidance  of  some 
gentleman  specially  qualified  to  afford  instruction 
in  one  particular  branch  of  science  and  art.  A 
party  of  fifty  workmen  were  thus  enabled  to  pay 
a visit  to  the  Egyptian  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  on  Saturday,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe. 


A Granite  Monumeutln  Barrow  Cburcb- 
yard. — Of  the  monuments  recently  erected  in 
the  churchyard  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  mono- 
lith placed  upon  the  Leighton  family  vault  is  nob 
the  least  remarkable,  considering  its  material, 
great  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  workmanship 
thereon,  apart  from  its  site,  and  tbe  difficulty  of 
posing  it  there.  It  was  executed  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Newall,  Dalbeattie,  near  Dumfries. 
The  design  of  the  monument  is  spoken  of  as  Mr. 
Leighton’s  own.  The  three  gables  it  was  in- 
tended to  decorate  with  painted  faience,  though 
now  it  is  thought  mosaic  will  be  more  durable  ; 
thus  tbe  work  will  be  rendered  either  at  the 
Vatican  works  in  Rome  or  in  Venice. 

A Doable  Plough. — North-country  farmers, 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
plough,  have  lately  been  turning  their  attention 
to  ploughs  drawn  by  a single  team,  and  managed 
by  one  man,  but  turning  over  two  furrows  at  a 
time.  There  have  been  two  public  trials,  gob  up 
by  the  farmers  of  Cumberland,  at  Whitehaven 
and  Aspatria.  No  less  than  a dozen  implements 
were  submitted  for  competition,  constructed  by 
several  different  makers.  Nearly  all  the  work 
was  well  done,  and  the  success  of  the  double 
plough  was  considered  as  established.  The  first 
prize  at  both  trials  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs. 
Howard,  of  Bedford,  for  a light  and  simple  imple- 
ment carried  on  three  wheels. 

APortable  Motive  Power  for  Machinery. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
it  seems,  there  was  shown  an  elliptic  lockstitch 
sewing-machine  driven  by  an  electric  engine 
small  enough  to  fit  into  a common  hatbox.  As 
described  to  us,  a series  of  eight  magnets  are 
set  on  the  periphery  of  a circle,  and  around 
these  revolves  an  armature  of  steel  which  is  con- 
tinuously propelled  by  the  magnetic  action,  and 
thus  operates  the  machinery  that  moves  the 
needle.  Connexion  with  this  motor  is  had  by 
means  of  a small  slide  within  reach  of  the  ope- 
rator, at  whose  will  the  current  may  be  cub  off 
entirely  or  the  speed  of  the  needle  graduated  as 
may  be  desired. 

Tbe  Portsmoutb  Main  Drainage. — Con- 
tract No.  1 with  Mr.  F.  Furniss  has  been  com- 
pleted to  theentire  satisfaction  of  the  corporation, 
who  have  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  are  preparing  a testimonial  to  him 
onder  the  seal  of  the  corporation,  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  passed.  The  corporation  believe 
that  while  the  contractor  has  faithfully  carried 
out  his  contract  it  has  not  financially  been  to 
him  a very  good  undertaking.  The  No.  2 con- 
tract has  been  completed  and  settled  up  to  the 
extent  of  33,000Z.  The  sum  total  of  the  first 
contract  is  54,7281.  Mr.  Furniss  is  abont  to 
carry  out  a large  contract  in  connexion  with  the 
cattle  market  at  Chichester. 

The  Tewkesbury  Water  Supply.— The 

Cheltenham  Waterworks  Company  decline  to 
supply  the  town  with  water  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed. They  say,  “In  reply,  the  company 
desire  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  heavy 
expense  which  the  company  have  incurrod  in 
introducing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the 
borough  of  Tewkesbury,  and  the  probable  inade- 
quate return  for  many  years,  at  the  rates  pro- 
posed by  the  company,  for  the  capital  expended  j 
and  the  committee  regret  that  they  cannot 
accede  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  them,” 

Prevalence  of  Fever  In  Birmingham, — 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Visiting  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  held  at  the  Work- 
house, Mr.  Bridge  presiding,  Mr.  Walker,  chair- 
man of  the  No.  4 District  Committee,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  prevalence  of 
fever  in  several  streets  in  that  district,  including 
Thomas-atreet,  John-street,  London  ’Prentice- 
street,  and  Park-street.  The  relieving  officer 
informed  him  of  the  numerous  oases  of  fever  in 
the  lodging-houses  in  some  of  the  streets  he  had 
just  named.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised. 

Science  Schools  at  Rugby. — Recently  we 
gave  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the  new 
laboratory  at  Eton.  It  may  be  useful  to  men- 
tion that  Nature  of  March  10th,  contains  an 
interior  view  of  the  laboratory  at  Rngby,  with 
particulars  of  the  science  schools  generally,  and 
a plan.  These  schools  are  part  of  an  extensive 
block  of  new  buildings  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Butterfield. 

A Useful  Gift. — Mr.  Joseph  Pease  has  pre- 
sented a steam  fire-engine,  worth  7001.,  to  the 
town  of  Darlington. 


Road  Xiocomotlves.  — Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson, 
C.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  invented  “ a road 
steamer,”  which  possesses  the  extraordinary 
power  of  not  only  running  over  any  kind  of  road, 
whether  hard  or  soft,  whether  muddy  or  slippery, 
but  also  of  dispensing  with  a road  of  any  kind. 
It  can  run  with  facility  over  grass  fields,  ploughed 
fields,  upon  ice,  through  sand,  and  over  frozen 
enow.  It  owes  this  facnlty  to  tires  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber  on  the  wheels.  The  engine  runs 
on  three  wheels — two  large  ones  of  great  width, 
and  a smaller  one  in  front;  and  these  wheels 
are  surrounded  by  very  thick  bands  of  india- 
rubber,  which  are  guarded  by  flexible  shields, 
formed  of  open  steel  bar,  to  give  it  a “bite” 
upon  the  ground.  The  shields  are  removable, 
and  are  taken  off  when  the  road  steamer  has  to 
pass  over  ice,  snow,  or  sand.  The  performances 
of  these  iron  elephants  are  really  remarkable. 
One  of  them  has  run  out  from  Edinburgh  twelve 
miles,  brought  back  a load,  traversed  tbe  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  town  while  thronged  with 
vehicles,  turned  all  manner  of  sharp  corners,  and 
passed  through  the  gates  of  a factory. 

Institution  of  iraval  Architects.  — This 
institution  will  open  its  annual  general  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  6bh  of  April,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
members  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  The  remaining  three 
days  of  the  week  the  institution  will  meet  as 
usual,  through  the  permission  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  their  Great  Hall,  in  John-street, 
Adelphi. 

Burns’s  Howf. — The  Globe  Inn,  Dumfries, 
which  used  to  be  frequented  by  the  poet  Burns, 
and  which  still  contains  the  chair  in  which  he 
nsed  to  sit,  was  last  week  offered  for  sale  by 
public  auction,  at  the  upset  price  of  7001.  There 
were  no  bidders,  and  the  sale  was  adjourned  for 
a fortnight.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  pur- 
chased before  then  by  private  bargain  at  a lower 
than  the  upset  figure. 

Improved  Building  Appliances. — Price’s 
Patent  Sash-fastening  cannot  be  opened  from 
without,  a considerable  advantage.  The  im- 
provement in  Stanbwg’s  Stench  Trap  consists  in 
this,  that  the  top  or  grating  is  attached  to  the 
bell  by  a hinge,  so  that  although  it  may  bo  raised 
to  clean  out  the  bell,  a careless  scullerymaid 
cannot  remove  it  permanently,  and  so  allow 
the  house  to  be  poisoned  with  sewer  gas. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  March  7th, 
the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Squarey,  entitled  “ Farming  Covenants,” 
was  resumed,  and  after  a lengthy  debate  was 
again  adjourned  to  March  2lBt.  On  that  date, 
also,  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Matthews, 
entitled  “ A Plea  for  Culture  in  the  Profession  of 
a Surveyor.” 

Tlie  Surveyorshlp  to  tbe  liavenham 
Highway  Board. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
board  a motion  was  made  that  advertisements 
be  issued  for  a surveyor,  at  2251.  a year.  An 
amendment,  however,  that  a resident  surveyor 
at  Lavenham,  with  a salary  of  180L,  and  an 
assistant  at  Boxford  with  12  01.,  be  advertised  for 
was  carried. 

Removal  of  the  Royal  Mint. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  in  the  Commons,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Government 
hoped  to  mature  a scheme  by  which  the  Mint 
would  be  removed  rather  more  to  the  centre  of 
the  metropolis,  and  to  dispose  of  the  present  site 
on  Tower-hill  to  great  advantage. 

A Barger  Organ  than  Ever.— The  largest 
organ  in  tbe  world,  says  the  Musical  Standard, 
will  be  the  organ  now  building  by  Willis  for  the 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  South  Kensington. 
“ It  will  have  111  sounding  stops,  independent  of 
14  couplers, — an  absurd  multiplication.”  Wby 
absurd  ? 

Diamonds. — Professor  Tyndall  has  succeeded 
in  igniting  a diamond  in  oxygen  by  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  the  electric  light,  according  to  the 
Academy.  The  professor  has  no  doubt,  it  seems, 
of  his  ability  to  ignite  the  diamond  by  the  in- 
visible rays  from  the  same  source. 

Tire  In  the  Palace  at  Pekin. — A wing  of 
the  Emperor’s  Palace  in  Pekin  has  been  burned, 
containing  the  imperial  printing-office,  with 
large  stores  of  books  and  block-types.  The 
books  printed  at  the  imperial  cost  for  the  last 
two  centuries  have  issued  from  this  office. 
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TENDERS. 

For  tho  erection  of  the  coacb-liouae  and  staMinpat 
Westwood  House,  East  Dulwich.  Mr.  J.  H.  fiowley, 
architect : — 

Snowden 

Crabb  & Vaughan  

Dewell 

Leonard  

Shepherd  

Monday  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  St.  James's  Parsonage  Honse,  Lon- 
don-road,  Clapton,  for  the  Eev.  G.  P Irby.  Mr.  Chester 
Chestou,  architect 


Kivett  

Brett  

Henshaw 

Crabb  & Vaughan.. 
ITewman  & Mann.. 
J.  & F.  J.  Wood  .. 

Bharmor 

Morter  

Fisher 


£2,903  0 
..  2,7BS  0 
..  2,635  0 
..  2,698  0 
..  2, -188  0 
..  2,480  0 

..  2,445  0 
..  2,444  0 
. 2,442  0 
..  2,060  0 


For  erection  of  dwelling-house  and  otDces  at  Pinnor,  for 
Mr.  T.  W.  Goodall,  K.A.  Mr.  K.  Norman  Shaw,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews. 

Little  I £5,979  0 0 

Patman  A Co 6,686  0 0 

Humphrey 6,476  0 0 

Trollope  6,433  0 0 

Carr  & Son 6,270  0 0 

Simpson  6,163  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6,145  0 0 

Eider  .,  6,080  0 0 

Birch  . 4,987  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,988  0 0 

Cowland 4,837  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  4,696  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
reston.  Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  A Myres,  architects: — 

Alston £1,178  0 0 

Cooper  A Tullis  (accepted)  1,076  6 11 

l^lumbirtff, 

Dewhurst 36  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a county  police  station  at  Pulwood, 
Preston.  Messrs.  Myres,  Veerers,  A Myres,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Jackson  £1,073  0 0 

Saul....  1,037  0 0 

Alston 996  0 0 

Christian 973  0 0 

Cooper  A TuUis_ 039  14  3 

Tomlinson  905  o 0 

Clayton  880  0 0 

Turner  (accepted)  819  0 0 


For  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Apsley  End,  Herts,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Longman.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  srehiteett— 

Roberts  £5,350  0 0 

Bell  A Sons  4,730  0 0 

For  alterations  at  Dunster  House,  Rochdale,  for 
Jonathsn  Nield.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect : — 

Seedell  (accepted) £1,100  0 0 

For  second  portion  of  nave  and  aisles  restoration,  St. 
Clement's  Church,  Sandwich,  Kent.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke, 
architect  i — 

Wilson £1.072  10  0 

Denne 903  0 0 

Adcock, 94S  0 0 

Sbrubsole  917  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J,  H.  R.-P.  F.-P.  C.— B.  A.—W.  tS.—T.  a L.-J.  C.—W.  H.  P.—  'J 
. & A.- A T.  J.— P.  i’.-J.  D.  D.-T.  C.  N.-C,  B.-T.  * A-E.  J.  T.—  r| 
0.  H.-G  B — F.  P.  a-W.  C.— E.  H.  D.— A a.-K.  J.— W.  C.—  [a 
8.  3,  8.-T.  R -J.  G.  T.-O.  P.-H.  P.  H.-C.  J.  R.-J.  D.  P.-J.  R.-  -11 
0.  B,-W,  K-J.  H— Q.  ft  R— N.  A Oo.— W.  U.— Q.  V.-O.  D.—  -tj 
O.  F.  T.— E.  C.— C.  F.  a— F-  6.  B.  W.— Subsorlber  (Amton  ft  .|i 

M»uta.-I(t|.— n.  P.P.  (wBaniformly  decline  to  I give  addreseeii).— R.  M.  , 2 
nte  forpnsent  lni]if«tatoo)  — W.  F.  lili»,ll  appesr).— J.  R.  (shall  il 
appeal).  J 

I are  compelled  to  decline  poiatiug  out  books  and  glrlng 


For  building  warehouse.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  for 
Mr.  M.  Da  Costa  Oudiade.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batatoae  A Hunt:— 

Myers  A Sons  £1,936  0 0 

Collier 1,807  10  0 

Moultrie 1,743  0 0 

Henshaw 1,739  0 0 

Ebbs  A Sons 1,606  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  1,641  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  ...  1,615  0 0 


For  8t.  Michael's  Church,  Bishop  Stortford.  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  architect : — 

For  first  portion  of  works  carried  out : — 

Tooley £3,23113  6 

For  new  north  aisle  to  chancel  (without  seating), 
and  rebuilding  restry 

Tooley £1,380  0 0 

Bracher  A Sons 1,300  0 0 

Roberts  1,195  0 0 

Gibbons  1,097  0 0 

Mason  A Green 1,089  0 0 

Glasscock  1,025  0 0 

Cooke 94S  0 0 

BeU  A Sons  927  0 0 

For  building  new  north  ai--le,  sacristy,  and  porch,  and 
enlarging  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Folke- 
stoue,  aud  raising  the  present  roof  an  extra  height  of  6 ft, 
Mr.  Spencer  Blingsby  Stallwood,  architect  : — 

With  porch  and  Without 
credit  old  porch, 

materials. 

Brooks  A Slade  ...£1,680  0 0 

Baker 1,338  1 9 ..,£1,240  8 11 

Adcock  1,237  3 10  ...  1,124  6 8 

Prebble 1,210  0 0 1,107  0 0 

Bowley  1.127  0 0 ...  1,029  0 0 

For  erecting  two  chapels,  lodge,  eulranee  gates,  Ac  , and 
forming  roads  for  the  Ventnor  Cemetery.  Mr.  Francis 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Including  providing  If  water  provided 
water  for  the  Works.  by  Board. 

LangdoD £1,700  0 0 £1,690  0 0 

Lsle  1,496  0 0 1,486  0 0 

Sibley 1,419  0 0 1,410  0 0 

Wickens 1,387  0 0 1,367  0 0 

Moses  A Wallder  1,370  0 0 1,351  0 0 

Barton  1,360  0 0 1,330  0 0 

Gosden  (accepted)  1,125  0 0 1,105  19  1 

For  the  "Bag  of  Nails’*  public  house,  Loughton.  M: 
D.  A.  Cobbett,  architect.  Ouantities  hv  Mr.  Mortimer 

Holdeu £1,594  0 0 

Newman  A Manu  1,656  0 0 

Withers  1,600  0 0 

Rivett 1,471  0 0 

Crabb  A Vaughan  1,379  0 0 

Egan  I,3ii0  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 1,297  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  part  of  Broomfield 
Hall,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway.  Mr. 
John  Dale,  architect:— 

Nutt  A Co,  (accepted).. £9,136  0 0 


All  statements  of  faoU,  lists  of  ToaOen,  fts , must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pub]  Icetlon. 

Nora— The  reeponslblUty  of  signed  article',  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetlngSi  nets,  of  course,  with  the  anlhora. 


To  Timber  Maichante,  Shippers,  Builders,  Contractors, and  Others. 

■ TESSRS.  C.  C.  & T.  MOORE  will  SELL 

I hy  AT70TION,  on  the  PREMISRS,  Iredwr  Work',  Tredegat- 

road  Olu  Ford.  Bow,  on  WBDNRSDAY,  M ARCS  23,  and  Fol'owinj 
Dnjs.  at  BLEVEil  for  TWELVE,  by  order  of  the  propti»tor.  tho 
valuable  and  extensive  PLANT  of  a BUILDER  and  CON  TRAC  CQE  t 
comprising  two  portable  hlgh-pressato  ateam-engint',  trollies, 
limber-carriages,  tumbret-oarts,  powerful  oart-hordei,  scsff^li.polas  ; 
a'so  the  Brm-inlng  8toc»,  Including  limber,  batteos,  pUnks.  useful 
CBt  stuff,  builders’  Ironmongery,  stone,  flte  and  other  brick',  quan- 
tity of  whltelead.  oil,  aud  turps,  and  misosllanrous  fin  view 

morning  of  eale.  and  catalogues  had  at  the  Auctioneers  ufflees,  142 
aud  114.  Mile-end-road.  B.  


FOR  BALK  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  IN  THE  BALE- ROOM,  at 

TTf  K.  BARNES  & SONS’  TIMBER 

J'  . YARD.  CANONR'  MARSH,  BRISTOL,  on  WJSDNE3DAY 
the  23rd  uf  MARCH.  JB70,  at  TWO  o’clock  precisely. 

For  account  of  Importers. 

73  Logs  Quebec  Birch 
60  Logs  seieoted  Waney  Board  Pine 
70  Logs  Mlrarolchl  Board  Pine  Timber 
Iff, 000  Spruce  Deals,  Battens,  &e. 

10,000  Quebec  Pine  Deals  and  Planks 
30u0  Miiamichl  Flue  Plank 
5 000  4-iiich  Swedish  Red  Deals 

3.000  2-!iich  Swedish  Bed  Wood 

2.000  Onega  Deals  aud  Bstteos 

9.000  Grfle  Redwood  BatUns 

2.000  Red  and  While  Wood  8t.  Petersburg  Deals  and  Battens 

3.000  Swedish  Rrdwuod  Deals 

600  Loads  Quebec  Yellow  aud  Red  Pine  Timber 
600  Lends  Msmel  and  Dai-xlc  Red  Timber 
300  Loads  frAih  Bwtdish  Redword  Fir 
250  Loads  fresh  Savannah  Plicb  Pme 
80  LoriUB  Sawn  Pitch  Pine 
20.000  Boards  Prepared  Flooring 
Will!  other  Gooiis. 

For  Catalogues  apply  to 

F.  K.  BARNES  ft  SON3,  Brokers. 
Canons'  Marsh,  BrUlol,  March  10,1870. 


TURNER  & ALLEN’S 


NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  A Ornamental  i: 


For  Islington  Workhouse.  First  portion  of  fittings  for 
casual  wards.  Mr.  K.  H.  Burden,  architect: — 

Nutt  A Co.  (accepted)  £30J  0 0 


For  Chichester  new  cattle  market : — 

2^0.  1 Contract. — Market  Site,  ^e. 


Kelsey  . 

Marshall  

Blackmore  

Bushby 

Neve  A Fry 

Quick  

Bramble  Brothers  .. 
W.  K.  A C.  Light  .. 

Vicars  A Crane  

Ward  

Burbridge 

Wilcox  

Sanders 


£11,157 
19,117  y 
9,206  13 
8,419  0 
8,167  0 
8,012  14 
7,929  12 
7,918  6 
7,837  15  ] 
7,870  8 9 


4 0 


Cooper  .. 
Sharon  ... 
Coker  .. 
Bibsey 
Barnes  .. 
Furniss* 


7,275  15 
6,966  0 0 
6,787  8 0 
6,661  9 1 
6,169  19  8 
6,158  13  7 
6,143  1 4 
6,799  8 0 
6,477  13  31 


* Accepted,  euDject  to  certain  aeanciions  and  omissions. 
J7o.  2 Contract. — Jrontcork. 

Hobbs £4,264  12  3 

Burmiah 3.608  8 9 

Newton,  Chambers,  A Co. 

Wood 


Sanders  

Adames  A Grant 

Thomson  A Co 

Hill  A Smith 

Gimson  A Co 

Coker  

Jukes,  Colson,  A Co,  , 

Morton  A Co 

Spencelay  A Archer.... 

Bperring 

Hopkins  A Co 

Kenard  Brothers 

Bibsey  

ForniBS  

Gagal  

Rowall  A Co 

Topbam  A Co 

Bayliss,  Jones,  A Bayliss  . 
Clill'  A Co. 


3,605  2 9 
3,303  4 11 
3,268  0 0 
3,019  -7  10 
2,990  0 0 
2,944  4 11 


For  the  erection  of  billiard-room  and  new  kitoben  wing 
to  Holwood  House,  Walton-on-Thames,  for  Mr.  James 
Puzey.  Mr.  Charles  BeU,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied 

Rankin  £525  0 0 

Fennington  (accepted) 411  0 0 


For  teacher’s  residence,  and  other  works,  at  St.  Paul's 
Parochial  Schools,  Anerley.  Mr.  Elkingtoc,  architect : — 


Latigm 

Tarrant  

CroBsley 

WrightBrolhera 

Rudkin  

Kirk 

Aitchiaon  A Walker 
Parsons  A Telling  ... 

Hollidge 

Bbirley  A Horn 


LAMP  POSTS,  i: 


DWARF 

GAS  PILLARS,  1: 

LAMP  BRACKETS :’! 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figuras,  i 
GasLampa.LanterRBiAo.  b 
Garden  and  Drinking  (i 
Fonntaina, 

BRONZED  STATUES,!; 
VASES,  Ac. 

Gates,  Railings,  Balcony  ;i 
Panels,  Ac. 

Complete  Pattern  and  (» 


Price  Book  Ss.  6d.  in 
Btamps. 


TURNER  A ALLEN,  t 
IRON  MERCHANTS,)! 
Founders, 
and  Manufacturers, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  i 
STREET,  London,  E.O  31 


486  14  0 


For  female  infirm  wards  at  St.  Luke’s  "Workhouse,  for 
the  guardians  of  the  ilolbora  Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Wilson  

Myers  A Sons 

Cowland 

Colls  A Sons 

Perry  A Co 

Perry  Brothers  

Hill,  Kcddell,  A Waldrara 

Bart  

Ebbs  A Sons 

Manley  A Rogers  

Bull  A Sons 

Lntbey  Brothers. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.—  - 

BUILDKES  and  Other*  de«trlDg  a re»Uy  good  eysteia,  oan  jI 
hHVa  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BOIL'JERS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ti 
ENTRY,  to  whleb  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  iu  " Tne  Builder,’'  ’| 
No.  1.180,  aud  which  bat  been  adop’ed  by  many  large  flrroj.  Also  a n 
Modified  Arrangement  by  Single  JSniry,  suitible  fur  email  baildere,— • 
Addtee*.  E.  A.  4,  St,  Georgo’s-Toad,  Regen 


Loudon. 


£12,250  0 0 
..  11,883  0 0 
..  11,770  0 0 
..  11,733  0 0 
..  11,669  0 0 
..  11,4-47  0 0 
..  11,382  0 0 
...  11,250  0 0 
11,1-16  0 0 
..  10,817  0 0 
..  10,799  0 0 
10,439  0 


2,904  0 0 


I.  (accepted) 

Williams  A Bolton  1,993  6 4 


,791  15 
2,752  3 0 
2,628  6 0 
2,625  6 0 
2,622  13  0 
2,418  11  0 
2,413  0 8 
2,295  16  10 
2,285  15  0 
2,275  18  Oi 
2.’267  4 10 
2,2i2  4 6 
2,172  19  0 
2,107  ' ’ 


Crabbe  A Vaughan  (accepted)  10,085  0 0 


For  hydraulic  lift  and  saniiary  fittings  at  the  female 
infirm  wards  at  6t.  Luke’s  Workhonso.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Potter  A Sons  

Benhura  A Sons 

Jeakes  A Co 

Turner  A Co.  (accepted)  , 


..£1,398  0 
1,385  0 
1,377  0 
1,217  0 


Dickins,  architect. 


Manley  A Rogers 

Macey 

Scrivener  A White 

Scrivener  A Stevenson  , 

Walton  

Capps  A RitcO  


..£1.560  0 
..  1,497  0 
..  1,489  0 
..  1,438  0 
..  1,367  0 
..  1,349  0 
..  1,295  0 


RECENT  EXAMPLES  OF  DOMESTIC  AECaiTEC ITJaS. 
Imperial  -ito.  half-bound  iu  me-oeco,  3f.  Ici. 

ILLA  and  COTTAGE  AROHITECTURE. 

Selected  Example*  of  Ouontry  and  Subotban  Residence!  re- 
ly erected,  with  a fall  descrlpilve  nollce  of  each  building.  . 
Thirty  vilUe  aud  cottagas,  ihe  worse  of  nineteen  dlff-ioat  areiit- 
iti,  aro  Oluatrated  by  plane,  elevation!,  and  seutioo!,  together  t 
...lb  occasional  perspective  views  aud  details.  The  bnildiuge  arc  ) 
fully  described,  aud  iu  neatly  every  case  a statement  of  the  aetnal  - 

Tfafs^sl  Tolntne  that  those  about  to  build  villa  reslJencei  or  i 
ittaxes  msy  ueefolly  study,  'I  he  oouibiueJ  wlc  of  uiueteeii  arohl- 
:c  s cau  scarcely  fail  to  fnrobh  lufoimittou  that  it  wUl  be  a gain  i 

■r  them  to  acquire."— Builder. 

BLACKtiS  ft  BoN.  44,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  Rojal  4'o.  Ornamenlal  Cloth,  11.  16'. 

NGLISH  COaNTP.y  HOUSES.  Forty-  • 

„ five  'Views  and  Plana  of  recently  erected  Matniona,  Ptivale  i 
udencea.  Farsonsge-Hontes,  Faru-H  -usas,  Lodgra.aud  CoiCsges, 
with  the  actual  Cost  of  each,  and  a ' ' ' 

Building. 


E" 


Just  published.  In  onewolome.  elegantly  bound  In  do  h,  II.  ill.  Bd. 

"RISKST  GEOKGK’rt  SKETUHES, 

GERMAN  and  SWISS  j being  actual  Tran'Iers,  by  Cowell’s 
w Prooes'.of  tae  Otielh'l  feo-a^d-Ink  Drawlogauf  Foity- 
five  pi  turesquB  'Views  in  Nuremberg,  Cologne,  WUisbnrg.  CoblauU, 
Prague,  Bkle.  Lncecne,  Tbuune,  Berne,  Juansahoe,  ftc.  with  snort 
desuiiptive  text  by  the  Artl.t. 

Ixmdua  : W.  M.  THOMPaON,  48,  PaU  mall,  and  JO,  Cockipur- 


BUEToN’d  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCUOLT. 

HE  ANATOMy“'*'o?''mELANCHOLY. 

What  it  U.  Wlih  all  Kinds.  Coasee,  Symptoms,  Frognostlos, 
tuveral  Carta  of  It.  In  Three  PariUloua.  A Nb»  Edition,  cor- 
rtoied  aud  eoriuhed  by  tiiuisUtious  of  the  huiueioos  claesioU 
extiaote. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panctas-lane,  Cheapslds. 


T' 
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RVRRY  MAN  HIS  OWN  OARDENBR. 

POMPLBTE  (THE)  GARDENER,  or 

\_y  Cn'eiitUr  of  Work  io  be  don*  In  rvtiy  Month  of  the  Yair. 

By  THOMAS  MAWR  end  JOHN  ABERCROMBIR. 

To  which  Is  sddril  a Tnattse  on  Drawlng-ronm  Oaid>^lD;,  War- 
dian rates,  and  Fem  Culture,  by  QBOBQB  GLENNY,  F.M.3.  ISuio. 

^GARDENBR’S  (THE)  POCKET  JOURNAL. 

By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE. 

With  a Treatise  on  Drawing-room  Oardenlrg,  by  GEORGE 
OLKNNY,  F.H.8.  ISmo.  cloth,2s. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEQO,  Pancras-laue,  Cheaptide. 

TO  DtULDERS  WITH  STEAM  MACHINERY. 

TITANTED,  aa  SHOP  FOREMAN,  a 

VV  RE  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a thoroughly  practical  JOINER 
Maclilulst,  and  Draughtsman,  of  sixteen  years’  experience  as  above. 
Town  or  country.— Address,  COMO,  12,  Sliver-street,  Kensln  gton.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a strong, 

V V active  Ynulb,  aged  1ft,  Indoors.— .Apply,  stating  terms,  to 
J.  E.  16,  Terrace,  E.iraea,  Surrey. 

^XT'ANTFD,  a Gentleman,  to  MANAGE 

V V a BUSINGS  connected  with  an  ornamental  building 
branch.  The  duties  are  drawing,  ai-ceunU,  estimating,  aud  attend- 
ing upon  tbe  sbnw-Tonm.  To  a suitable  a'ssistaiit  the  appointment 
will  be  of  long  atauding  and  advantsgenu*.  A perron  over  30  years 
of  age  prrf-rred — Apoly,  by  le'ter,  stating  bow  last  employed. 

WANTED,  a BLINDMAKER’S  FORE- 

V V H.AN.  One  thoroughly  np  to  blind  and  blind-case  makin  g 
in  all  I'a  branches  ; setting  out  aud  squaring  up  work,  aud  reokon- 
ing  prime  cost.— Apply,  by  latter  only,  to  J.  V.  B,  care  of  Mr. 
HaNLBV,  17,  Costle-atreei,  Holborn,  etstlng  salary  required,  and 
where  last  employed. 

Foolscap  8ro.  cloth,  Ss. 

rpHE  LAW  of  KINDNESS,  in  Thirteen 

JL  Chaptere. 

By  the  RBV.  W.  0.  MONTGOMERY. 

The  Blx'h  Editioi’,  enlarged,  with  a Memoir  of  the  lala  Mrs. 
BL1ZABE1  H FRY.  by  the  lale  JOSEPH  JOHN  OUBNEY,  a Supple- 
inentBry  Cliapler,  Votei,  Ac. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOG,  Paociaa  lane,  Cheaptide. 

PO  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERS. 

VTT'  ANTED,  directly,  several  GOOD 

VV  GLAZIERS  : alto  One  to  Paint  and  look  after  work.  Thirty 
mites  from  Town.  All  expenses  paid.— Two  atimps  address,  813, 
Office  of  " The  Bull  ler." 

W^^TED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Oarriage- 

V V way.  Kerb  Betting,  or  Granite  Dressing,  to  T.AKE  by  the 
PIECE,  by  a first-clou  practical  Man,  of  twenty-five  years’  expe- 
rience under  Duck,  Railways,  Metiop  dltan  Board-,  and  Government 
Eiiglne-ra.  One  trial.  — Address,  JAM04  CBCTCHLSy,  No.  7, 
Jamee-placo,  North-street,  Poplar. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

"OVANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  MAN  in 

V T the  above  branches,  for  a country  shop,  as  SECOND 
PLUMBER,  and  to  fill  up  t-me  at  the  other  branches.  Must  have 
good  rnferancea  A conutrvmvn  preferred.— .A  Idreis,  stating  w.tges, 
age.  Ac.  to  B.  H.  T.  Fust-office,  West-end,  Hampstead. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRA UTORS,  *c, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Y V thoroughly  practloal  and  experienced  ORNERAL  FORE- 
M.AN,  lbs  entire  oBargB  of  a Urge  Job.  in  Town  or  couii  ry.  Is  t lo- 
roughly  up  to  bis  datlea  in  all  branches.  Plnt-clais  references  and 
testimonials.- Addrea-,  N».  712,  Office  of  " The  Build  r.’’ 

Crown  Sro.  cloth,  7t  CiL 

r)REWSTER’S  (SIR  DAVID)  LETTERS 

1 > on  NATURAL  MAGIC.  With  Introductory  ChapUre  on  the 
Being  and  FacuUleaof  Man,  and  the  lateit  additlunat  Phenomena 
of  Natural  M-glc. 

By  J.  A.  SMITH,  Author  of  Treatise  on  the  Structure  of 
Haller,  Ac. 

London  ; WILLIAM  TEUG,  Fancras-lane,  Cheapsiie. 

WANTED,  a competent  MANAGING 

VV  FOREMAN  to  SUPERINTEND  an  Engineer  and  Contrac- 
tor’s Eslahl[*bmea>,  In  the  country,  p-weeislng  pr.iotlcl  experience 
In  the  coDStructivs  deta'ls  of  Imu  roofs,  buildings,  girders,  Ac.  also, 
smith  wo  k.  Aconaiomel  to  th-  cnaQai-maiit  and  coatrol  of  work- 
men. and  tbe  preparation  of  estim  >tes  and  quantities.  One  with  a 
good  knowledge  ,.f  the  galvanised  Iron  trade  piefe-re’. — Address, 
IRONWORK,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  Btallng  refereucee  and  age 
Salary  2002.  per  annum. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"OV ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  andnractloO  Man  (Just  finished  a l.vrge  Government  job),  a 
BE-ENGAOEMBNT  aa  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job. 
Caipenter  and  Joiner.  Aged  42  Well  np  in  se  ting  out  work,  pre- 
paring worklug  and  d-UU  dnwiqga,  Flrst-olius  ror,-rvnce4  and  testl- 
monloli.— Address,  eUPRA,  Nettry  oommon,  Hound,  near  South- 
ampton. 

TTEWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

J.  1 by  Post  an  Hlustrated  Priced  CaUlogue  of  their  CABINET 
FU  RNITUllB,  aa  adapted  for  the  entire  fnmUbliig  of  genteel  resi- 
dence-. Bedroom  Fuvnllure  In  porcelain  cnlouT*.  Ao, — HEWETBON 
A THPXTON.  Manufacturers.  200,  203,  and  2a4.Tottenbam-court- 
Coad.  N.B.  (Nrarly  oppualte  the  CbapelL  Ijondon,  W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  Teetl- 
monlols  first-clou  Well  up  In  church-work,  qnautUlee,  measuring 
up  works,  Ao.  Age  44.— Addreu,  A.  Z.  Z.  Mrs.  Evcroid's,  Klntbnry, 
Berks. 

'VTT'ANTED,  a well-educated  YOUTH,  aa  an 

VV  APPRENTICE  in  a flrsl-olsss  City  UPHOLSTERER  and 
DECORATOR’S  Bu*ln*ss.  A small  nrem'nm  will  be  required,- 
Apply  to  C.  A L.  109,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 

PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION 

J.,  DETAIL,  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  LAhD  SCBYBYING, 
and  LEVELLING.— Address,  C.  47,  iKindon  Wall,  B.O. 

\\r  ANTED,  in  a London  Firm,  a 

VV  thoroughly  coropotent  BUILDER  and  CONTR.ACTJR'S 

MANAGER.  A liberal  salary  glren  lo  a first-class  m>n.  The 
highest  reforUDces  as  to  character  and  ability  reqqlrei.- Addres) 
n.  B L care  of  Uavios  A Co.  Advertising  Agents,  Fmcb-lane,  Corn 
hill,  E.C. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a OAR- 

V V PENTER  and  JOINER.  Ueed  to  shop  and  office  fitting*,  all 
kinds  of  blinds,  aud  capable  of  taking  charge  of  plane,  specifica- 
tions, and  ac  ouuts.— Address,  W.  U.  10,  Little  WlndiuLll-street, 
Baymaiket,  S.W, 

T.  P.  PLUMLEY, 

CCULPTOR,  ARCHITECTURAL  ; Gothic 

and  Heraldic  Career  In  Rtooe  ; and  M-^deller. 
ll.DARrMOCTH  SrEBBI,  WESTMINTER,  LONDON,  B.W. 

A SSISTANCE  RENDERED  in  Preparing 

.ATa.  Woiklng,  Detail,  Competition,  PetapeotlTo  Drawings;  also 
In  Surveying,  Levelling,  Pjoparlng  Speolflca’iong,  QuaDtHlee, 
sndMeaonrlng  up  Work.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  L.  A R.  Sa. 
Vlctcria-strcet,  Westmlootcr. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a really  good  DRA.UGHT3- 

Vt  man.  an  engagement.  Is  wall  verred  In  construction, 
and  can  draw  well  in  either  Mylo  -nd  in  perspective.  Twelve  years' 
experiene*.  T-rms  quite  mad-rate. — Address,  ALPHA,  cere  of  Mr. 
Caluutt,  Bookieller,  Lower  Tsuting,  8.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

W-A-NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  effiolent  and  systrinatical  SHOP  FORKMA.Nor 
ASSISTANT.  Would  take  charge  ofajob,  or  keep  books,  aud  take  off 
quantities.  Is  A superior  draughtsman.— Address,  S.  B.  Pust  office, 
itelgate,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITKCTS  AND  SCRVEYOBS. 

TAESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

JL-'  SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Perepec- 
tlvre  outlined  or  etebed.  QuantUtea,  billing,  and  abstrac'lug  with 
•ccmacy.  Terra*  moderate.— Address,  Mr.  MYBBS  lAYLOB,  17, 
Thavles-lon,  Holborr. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  JOINER'S  MACHINIST.  Thirty  vears'  thornugh  pracU-al 
fxreri-n''e.  Oo.vl  reference.  — Address,  M.  A.  8.  Mr.  Littleton's, 
Saw  Maker,  61.  Begent-street,  Westmiuvter,  W.O. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"VX?" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  constant 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER  or  THREE  - BRANCH 

HAND.  Can  do  plain  zinework,  aud  turn  bis  hand  to  gas-fittiog. 
Town  or  country. — Addreu,  J,  A.  8,  Market-rood,  near  the  Gasworks, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

A RTIOLED  pupil.  — wanted,  by  a 

.Ai  large  Building  Firm,  about  flfty  miles  from  London,  a well- 
cducab-d  Youth,  who  would  have  good  oppoituuttlea  of  learning  all 
hranct.ee  of  the  bnelnees.  Including  preparing  plans,  estiin  Ac.- 

Address,  L.  at  B.  T.  BsUford's,  52,  High  Hjlborn,  L .ndon.  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  IRONUONOERB,  Ao 

'VTT’ANTED,  by  a good  practical  GAS- 

V V FITTER,  WORK  In  the  ab  .ve.  or  to  lake  a Job  Piecework. 
No  olyection  to  tb«  couniry.  Good  references  given.— .Add  .ess,  T.  T. 

2 In^ram-court,  Fanctiurch  street,  Ciiy,  EC. 

W-A-NTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a Youth 

VV  lathe  BUILDING  TRADE,  in-doore.  Aged  16,  just  left 
chool.— Send  terms  tj  Mrs.  PRIEST,  Tulir  House,  AiiUastjuo. 

pLERK  (FOREMAN)  WANTED,  in  the 

Office  of  a BuHder  and  House  Agent.  Besides  Office  work  be 
must  have  ha<l  exiierlcnce  (in  Londou)  in  managing  houss  pro- 
perly (chiefly  small),  be  thoroughly  practical,  able  to  repslr  soundly 
aud  ch-aply— Apj  lioatton  to  stats  at  onoe  names  of  two  Buretloa 
for  lOdL  each  (no  others  will  be  notl-ed).  Age,  previous  employ- 
meat,  and  salary  expeofed  by  letter  (only),  in  own  handwriting, 
addr-ssed  to  SCRVaYdR.  care  of  Mr.  Bailey,  Stationer,  17, 
Btreatbara-place,  Brixton-faill. 

TG  RUILDKRS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TyANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

VV  and  energetic  Man.  a RE-ENOAGSMRNT  as  OKNFEaL 
FORRMAN,  or  Coargo  of  a Jub.  I«  thoroughly  versed  In  all 
branches  rf  the  building  trade.  Can  get  out  soy  kind  of  detail  or 
working  drawings.  A carpenter  ami  joiner.  Axed  35.— Town  or 
country.  Fli-<t  class  referencus  and  teat  monlal,  from  employers. — 
Address,  S.  F.  6,  Lordship-terrace,  High-road,  Tottenham,  N. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

V V CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Well  up  In  stairs,  shop  fronts, 
saefaes,  frames,  boxing  shatters,  and  the  generallwork  of  a nullder. 

Is  a good  fixer.  Cun  take  charge  of  a shop  or  Job.  A working  fore- 
man,—Aadr«89,  T,  W.  T.  15,  Hauover-square,  Ciapham  loa  1. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  BNQINKBRS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^ST'ANTEI),  a SITUATION,  by  a good  and 

VV  expeOlHous  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  SURVEYOR.  First- 

class  references.  Paitlculorly  deslrona  to  go  abroad.  — Address, 
W.  RAMSEY,  36,  Oberstien-rosd,  New  Wandsworth. 

TO  ABCHITBCra.  Ao. 

TXT' ANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

VV  a RR-ENOAOESIEST.  Ten  years’  experience.  Country 
not  objected  to.— Addtesi,  A.  B,  3,  Elliutt-road,  Vaseal-road,  North 
Brix’ou. 

pONDUCTING  DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED,  for  an  AvoblteoPe  Office  In  Dublin.  Salary  liberal. 
No  ore  will  be  treated  with  but  a Qiat-rate  man,  having  most  unex- 
ceptionable testlmnulals  aud  refarencaa  as  to  character  and  ablllti-s 
for  such  a position.— Addros-  (•iih  copies  of  testlmouiaU).  A.  B.  care 
of  Meters.  Helnekey,  20,  Harp-luie.  London.  E.C.  An  Bugllshmau 
preferred. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V OUT-DOOR  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  by  a thnronghly  compe- 
tent Man,  of  many  years'  experience  with  Loudon  oulldera  — 
Address,  M.  E.  o.  5,  Cllfton-vUlas,  Upper  Lans-Jowu-road  Nurth, 
South  Lambeth,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  a WORK- 

VV  ING  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Fully  competent.  Can 
take  charge  of  gene  al  work  if  Tequireo.  Wages  moderate.  Sober 
hablU.— A ldreas,  868.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

pBlPPENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

HEALTH.- WaBTED.  b CLERK  and  COLLECTOR:  also  a 
8UEVKY0K  and  SANITARY  INuPEIJrOR.— The  Local  Board  of 
Beallh  leijulre  the  BBRYICBS  of  a comi>elBDt  Ptrsou  to  act  ns 
CLEBK,  for  the  purpose  of  Keeping  the  Acc.nnte,  atlendlng  all 
Board  and  o her  Meetings,  and  general  Office  Work,  at  a salary  of 
B0(.  per  annum,  wHh  the  option  of  undertaking  the  collection  of  the 
rates  at  a -.ommlesloD  of  21.  lOs.  per  centtun.  AUo  a practical  Snr- 
veyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector  acqaalntol  with  the  working  of  the 
Local  Ouveroment  Acta.  *t  a salary  of  BOA  per  annaui.-Applicu- 
tlons.  nocompauied  by  testlmonlele,  mn-t  be  sent  by  pist  to  the 
ttndeisigued  ou  or  before  FRIDAY,  the  25th  day  otM-ABCH  next. 
r>  . J LIU  u DaKLEY,  Chippenham,  Wills. 

Dated  15th  March,  1870. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V CLERK  in  a Builder’s  or  Contractor’s  Offii>e,  by  a Young 
Man,  of  active  business  habits  and  good  experience.— Address,  F.  B. 
Mr,  Huldway’s,  2,  Crawfurd-street,  Warner-road,  Cambrrwell  New* 
road,  S E. 

TO  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS.  Ao. 

\XI  ANTED,  by  an  Artist,  Interior  Deco- 

V V rator,  Deeigner.  Ac.  an  ENGAOBMENT  to  carry  out  a job, 
or  otherwise.  Thoroughly  vers»d  with  every  style  of  ornament. 
Good  referercea.  SpecimBne  ‘hown.— Apply,  by  letter,  A,  Z.  3, 
Canterbury-leriaoe,  Ball’s  Pond-read,  N. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a.s 

VV  SHOP-FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  General  Foreman,  or 

Manager.  Thocuughly  acquainted  with  ail  brooches,  itefereuoea 
and  tesiimunials. — Address,  807,  Office  of  " The  Builder.*' 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

XXT’ANTED,  by  a practical  DRADGHTS- 

»V  MAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  temporary  or  permanent.  Well 
versed  in  the  usual  office  routine.  Corapeliiion,  perspective 
oolonrlft.  Ac.  Torm«,  35ii.  per  week.  Flrst-olses  testimonials, 
specimens,  Ac. — Address,  ALPHA,  2,  Boutherton-road,  Hammer- 
smith, W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

VV  Manager,  in  a BuUdePs  or  Contraatoi's  Office,  by  one 
who  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  prlme-co>t  auc  mats,  msa- 
saring  op,  and  estimating,  dc. — Ad<lresaJ833,  Office  of  “ The 
BuUaer." 

TO  BDILDKRS,  DECOKATOR8,  Ac. 

/^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

V-R  Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  and  Gliding  In  all  Its  branches 
may  be  OBTAINED  at  the  House  of  Call,  Marlhorongh  Inn,  Blenheim- 
•taps.  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  Job.  Materials 
found  If  required. — Address  to  the  Secretary. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAOrOSa. 

"WANTED,  EMPLOYME.'VT,  Piece  or 

T V oiherwi«6,  by  an  experienced  BELL.  .SPEAKING  TUBE, 
GAS.and  HOT  W.aTKR  FllTBE.  Every  class  of  work  executed  in 
a superior  >nanner  ; durability  and  effiuLney  gnsranteed.  Refer- 
ences and  testimonials.- Addresv  U.  B.  142.  Guwar-itreet,  W.C. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREU.YN  of  WORKS.  Ton  yean  in  Isst  em- 
ploy. No  objection  to  a ouuutry  job,— Addrerr,  J.  G.  T.  10,  Lyud- 
hurst-road,  Uampste.vt,  N.W, 

pUPIL.— An  ENGINEERING  and  LAND 

_1_  8TJBVEYOR.  wbo  alio  has  a public  appointment  at  Great 
Onmiby,  baa  a VACANCY  for  an  AKTICLBD  PUPIL.  Premium 
required  —Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Eden's,  Bookseller.  Great  Grimsby. 

ANTED,  by  a steaiJy  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  aa  JOBBING  CARPENTER  iu  any  Manufactiirlng 

Firm  or  place  of  linsiness,  Rix  jear*'  good  leoommendatioa. 

Ad'irers,  A.  B.  23,  BoUngbroke-ro  ad,  Chnrub-rosd,  Ba’ter.^ea. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  orHERS. 

pUPIL  or  IMPROVER  WANTED,  in  an 

j_  Archtleot'e  Office.  From  one  of  good  address,  having  a taste 

for  drawing,  only  a moderate  piemlum  will  be  required. Address. 

at  first,  In  own  handwrlilog,  stating  sge,  where  educated,  and  Capa’ 
billty,  to  B.  care  of  Messrs.  KastallA  Bon,  Ecolestou-street. 

\ A/ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  3S,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  TIMEKEEPER,  STOREKEEPER,  or  Ju  any 
capacity  wuere  trust  is  required.  UnexoaplioaoniereCereucss  can  be 
given.— Address,  C.  C.  17,  CecU-street,  Miie-eud  rood. 

WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WOHKS.  Town  or 
country.  No  old-ctlou  lo  take  charge  of  a job.  Joiner  by  trade. — 

AIT' anted,  a JOB,  by  a thoroughly  prac- 

VV  tical  STONE  aud  MARBLE  MASON.  AUo  Letter  Cutter. 
Addte-9,  Q.  F.  29,  Camera-square,  Kmg's-road,  Chelsea. 

CCHOOL  of  ART.  — WANTED,  a MAS- 

K_;  TER,  to  UNDERTAKE  the  entire  MANAGEMENT  of  Itae 
Uaol.-v  School.  Besldis  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ith  lol,  he  will 
be  expects  1 to  take  charge  of  ihemodelli-  g ula-*.  — For  further  par- 
fimffordthite'^^  COWELL,  Henley, 

TO  MABON3  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  IM- 

TV  PROVER  at  the  Maionry.  Age  I7.-Addr»BS,  H.  W.  GILES, 
No,  81,  Diggou-stree-., Stepney-green.  K. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  a JUB,  by  a good  PLUMBER 

V V and  OABFlTTEB.  Thoroughly  undei-eteuds  bath  woik,  zlno- 
work.— AdcrecS,  T.  £.  12,  St.  Jjbn-sUeet,  Feten-street,  Isliugsun. 

rpiMBEE  TRADE.  — EAST  and  WEST 

-•L-  COAST. -TRAVELLER  WANTED.-Prefereuce  given  to  one 
with  n good  connexion  in  Yorkshire  end  Ml  'land  Counties,  also  In 
Wales,  and  arcnsiomad  to  sell  flelilc  woods  ohLfly,  also  mahorany. 
None  need  apply  but  those  of  undoubtedly  good  character  aud  ab  lity  , 
to  whom  an  adequate  sidHiy, 'would  be  gireu.- Ad-lress.  with  lefer- 
huces  and  all  paiUculars,  K.  fl.  U.  offios  gl  " The  Builder.’* 

TO  BUILDER3  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  THRKE-BRANCH 

T V HAND,  a 81TOATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or 
otherwise.  Well  up  In  joBbiog,— Adlress,  A.  B.  Plumber,  No.  4, 
Huul’s-cottsges,  Park-grove,  Battersea  Park. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CONTRACrO  AS. 

n^HE  Advertiser  will  shortly  require  a RE- 

J.  ENGAGEMENr  as  RESIDENT  RNGINEER.  Clerk  of  Works 
or  AkouL  Pr.wUoal  man.  Fair  draughtsman,  correct  nuu  expedi- 
tious leveller,  quaatitioa,  Ac.— Address,  H.L  Post-office,  Puiale,  fuu- 
b ridge  Welle,  Kent. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a practical  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Cnrpenttr  by  trade. 
Reference  good.— Address,  T.  J.  21,  Ktng«laad-road,  E. 

— DECORATORS'  FOKEM.SN. 

WANTED,  a GENTLEMAN  of  con- 

inl  p business  habits,  possess- 

saggood  ln«r,  to  FAKE  the  MAAAUEMENTof  the  DEPARTMENT 
in  a hlgh  clara  estUjlI.hmenL  A liberal  ssUry  offered  to  a suitable 
ui  hat  ing  undeuioulo  references  at  to  captbilltles.— Apply,  by 
ftcooLstiloi®*Gwty“u“/-r^uam  “w  ^ MARKS,  i. 

-rr.  nrninvoo  Aiur.  r.q  v-pp  /Aqi/vp* 

TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  3MITSA 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT  as 

V V CLEBK  In  the  Office  of  the  above,  by  a Young  Man,  agi-d 
19.  Moderate  salary  required.— Address,  W.  CHESTON,  3*,  Wig- 
niore-street,  W. 

T'lHE  Parents  of  a Youth,  aged  15  years, 

i are  deeiious  of  placing’hlm  with  a prnctioil  jtradeituau  aa  an 
1>DOOK  APPRENTICE,  where  he  will  be  treated  aa  o of  the 

family.  A maUotate  premium  will  be  paid.— Apply  to  J.  C.  HU  TT, 
Builder,  Kew-tosd,  Richinjud,  Bnrroy. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SU-iVEYoRS. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDBRS. 

ANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  as  THREE- 

TT  BHANlH  hand.  One  capable  of  doing  gae  and  hot-wa'fT 
work  preferred,— Address,  slating  where  Lsst  employed  and  how  lone 
to847,  Office  of  ••The  Builder.  •’  auuuowioog 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

tV  OAOEMENT,  Good  dranghC-maQ  and  geoeral  assistant. 
Can  prepare  QnisbeJ,  working,  aod  detail  drawings.  Penpectlve, 
furreying.  Ac.  Good  references.— Addresa,  A.  M.  P.  Poet  office. 
King-street,  Westiulnater. 

T'lHE  Advertiser,  aged  24,  requires  a RE- 

1 bNOAGEMENTaa  CLERK  and  Cashier.  Eight  jeois  with 

lust  employers.  No  uhjeciion  to  go  abroad.— Address,  599,  office  of 
' Che  Builder," 
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ST.  PANCRAS  IRON  WORK  COMPANY, 

OLD  SAINT  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

APPROVAL  OP  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

THE  MEDAZ.S  OF  ENOIiASTD  AZa^D  FStANCB, 

And  tlie  Medals  and  nigh  Recommendation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and  Ireland. 

SECURED  BY  EIGHT  SEPARATE  PATENTS.  LATEST,  1863. 


PATENT  WROUGHT.IRON  STABLE  FITTINGS 


SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS,  viz.:— 

That  the  BREAKAGES  in  Cast-Iron  Fittings  are  numerous,  and  that  one  fracture  from  a kick  or  other  cause,  may  occasion  an  injury  to  a Horse, 
and  involve  a loss  equal  to  the  entire  expense  of  fitting  np  the  Stable.  The  fear  of  this  has  led  to  the  use  of  wood,  and,  in  the  case  of  Cast-Iron 
GUTTERS,  to  the  adoption  of  another  and  less  effective  mode  of  draining. 

2>ATEITT  ENAMELLEIJ  TOE  PLATE  MANGER,  with  RACK  WATEE,-TB.OUOH, 

The  whole  of  which,  except  the  Rack,  being  enamelled,  can  be  kept  as  clean  as  a DINNER  PLATE. 

THE  HALTER  BALL,  ATTACHED  BY  A NEW  IMPROVEMENT,  WORKS  NOISELESSLY,  AND  ALMOST  WITHOUT  FRICTION. 

PATENT  FASTENINGS  FOR.  THE  BOORS  OF  EOOSE  BOXES. 

These  Catches  and  Hangings  work  easily,  are  self-acting,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  order  : by  their  use  all  projections  by  which  horses  are  often 
blemished  are  rendered  impossible, — advantages  peculiarly  their  own. 

THE  PATENT  HARNESS  FITTINGS 

Keep  the  Harness  and  Saddles  in  shape,  and  are  constructed  so  as  to  admit  the  air  getting  to  the  underside  of  them  when  hung  up,  thereby 
insuring  u quick  and  perfect  airing  from  any  wet  or  moisture. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  STABLE  FURNITURE. 

ILLUSTRATED  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. INSPECTION  OF  SHOW-ROOM  REQUESTED. 

ST.  PANCRAS  IRON' WORK  COMPANY, 

OLD  SAINT  PANCRAS  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W 

TO  BUILOBRS  AND  CONTEACTOTta 

rriMEKEEPER.— WANTED,  by 

_1  AdvertUer,  a RS-ENOAQEHBNT  u aboT.,  or  a.  STOEE- 
■"  ...  ...  Address,  Q.  K.  B., a 


SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young 

)0  QectlcmaD,  who  has  served  bis  artlales  with  an  Architect  aud 
Suiveyor  in  the  Cit]',  and  eince  been  in  (be  country.  Good  know- 
ledge ol  drawing,  and  an  excellent  draugbtemKn.  Aniloos  to  get 
einiilofinen*.  Aged  SI.  Quick  and  inteMlgeot,  and  correct  at 
figures.— Addieig,  Q.  T.  0.  care  Of  Ur.  Uebbert,  44,  Lnpus-stre.t, 
Sooth  Belgravia. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACrORS. 

PLASTERING  WANTED,  by  a thoroughly 

practlcal_M^.  Town  or  country.  Lib.ur  only.— Address, 


TO  WOOD  CAEVBBS,  it 

.('MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Young 


TO  ENOINEERS. 

THOROUGH  DRAUGHTSMAN  from 

___  Paris,  knowing  French  and  English,  who  baa  had  a good 
practice  in  niechaoiual  drawing,  desires  an  BNOAOBU  EN  f as  above , 
' «v;ng  a good  knowledge  o(  niatbematlcs,  and^moatly  o(  chemis'ry. 
le  would  render  himself  uietul.—Addrei 
pper  Holloway. 


O.  10,  Cromwetl-road, 


TO  AECHITECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

an  assistant,  thoroughly  well 

/~\  acquainted  with  general  and  detail  drawings,  qn  antitlee,  and 


road,  Islington,  N. 


general  i = . .. 

J au  ENQaGEUSNT,  tem  lOiary  or  other- 
Term*,  2(.  lOe.— Apply  to  H.  G.  341,  Baser. 


1^; 

Man,  as  WOOD  CARVER.  Wage*  not  

a constant  situation.  Would  have  no  objection  in  giving  a small 
bonus  to  any  one  getting  the  Adverti'er  a good  constant  situation.— 
Address,  652,  Ofiioe  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  Articled, 

wbh's  an  ENOAOEMENT,  either  In  a Town  or  country 
Office.  Expeditious  dranghtsiaan,  csu  design,  survey,  and  measure 
no  work,  4o.  First-clau  references  and  teitimonlala.— Address, 
BETA,  care  of  Ur.  Jlles,  Housekeeper,  2,  QuildbsU-chambeca. 
BasiUBbsIl-s'reet,  EC, 

An  experienced  Man  in  all  branches  of  the 

building  trade  leqnires  EMPLOYMENT,  at  SHOP  or 
---‘itsmaa  and  i * 


A GENCY  or  BUSINESS  (not  a Builder’s) 

./x  WANTED.— The  Advertiser  has  a Connexion  amongst  Con- 


TO  BNOINBERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  *1. 

I GENTLEMAN  (aged  29),  desirous  of 

k Field-work  (levelling,  scrveylng,  Ac)  w.iuts  EMPLOYMENT 
work  expeditiously  required  and  aifording  experience.  Good 
raughtsmsn.  Salary  no  obj-cl.— Befereneea.  4c.  given  on  appUca. 
' N,  30.  Falham-place,  PAddlngL  - 


BELLMAN  & IVEY, 

GENERAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLASTERERS, 


8CAQLIOLA  MARBLE 
SUPERIOR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

iter,  made  expressly  for  their  own  Business,  is  of  ei 
d its  extreme  lightness  in  weight  insures 
!,  from  Its  covering  one-third  more  sup 


e superfioles  than  t 


PRIZE  MEDALS 

awarded  Meurx.  Bellman  4 Ivey  for  their  Works  at  the 

Exhibition  of  1851,  and  again  in  188*.  

PLABTKB  WORKS,  10,  VINE  STREET,  iLIQUORPOND  BTRSaT. 
LONDON.  E.C. 

SHOW  BOOMS  AND  OFFICE, 

14.  BU  CKINGHAM  STREET,  POETLAND  ROAD  LONDON.  W. 


The  granite  and  MARBLE 

AGENCY.  Offioea  : 6 4 7,  CLEMENT'S-LANE.  E-C.-Mouu. 
ments.  Columns.  4c-  can  be  obtained  lo  every  descrlpton  of 
GRANITE  and  MARBLE,  polished  or  flne-aied.— Speoimcna 
seen,  aud  designs  and  prices  obtain  ed,  on  applying  tc 


ray  be 

~ WHIl'EA  HOUQSON.  Agents. 


STONE  STEAM  SAW 

, of  PORTLAND.  CHARLES  HOLLAND  4 CO. 

— PORTl.ANir  STONE  from  the  Saw  delivered  to  Ship 

Portland,  or  Railway.— For  prioee,  apply  to  CHARLES  HOliLAND 
hCO.IsIeofPc  ■■  • 


PORTLAND 

JT  MILLS,  ISLE  of 


SLATES!  SLATES!  SLATES! 

FOR  ROOFING,  SLATE  RIDGES.  SLABS.  CISTERNS.  4c. 

All  of  the  beat  quality  from  North  Wales.  To  builders  lu  the  south 
of  London  a great  saving  In  cartage  and  discount  is  effected  for  ci 

k on  hand,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 

WILLIAM  1LB3.  Slate  Merchant  nni 
Canal  Slate  Works,  Addlugwii-aquare.  Cambei 
worth-road  Railway  Station.  Prices  on  appUcal 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  seeks 

a RB-ENOAQEMENT.  Well  np  in  perspeetire,  qaanti'lea. 

Good  reference.  Specimens — Address,  H.  S.  Office  of  The 
ilder." 

An  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

DESIGNER  desires  an  OFFICE  ENGAGEMENT,  or  to  pea. 


UPERIOR  SEASONED  OAK  PLANK. 


paiticulaiB,  apply,  t 


TO  BUILDERS.  — FOR  SALE,  about 

5 000  feet  of  inch  dry  KNOLI3H  QOAETEE  OAK  BOARDS, 
of  excelleut.  quality.— Apply  to  RICHARD  bHBLTON,  Timber  aud 
Blate  Meichmt,  Wolverhampton. 

ON  SALE,  in  Birmingham,  a large  Plank 

of  Mettled  Honduras  MAHOGANY,  quite  free  frjra  the 
heart— 17  feet  long,  86  inchea  wide,  and  8 inches  thick.  Very  dry 
aud  sonud.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  ROBERT  W.  COX,  Birmingham. 

First  class  dry  flooring.— for 

SALE,  a'lOUt  150  squares  best  li  inch  Yellow,  plain  edga<.  and 
8U  squares  grooved;  also  70  squares  very  superior  l-Iuch  by7-inch 
Aichangel  Yellow  ; aud  160  squares  7-8the  inch  by  7-luch  Poiersburg 

— ..  . vjjg  been  prepared  aud  plied  at  Saw-milia  for 

.-For  epeclfioatlon  aud  piice  apply,  slating  quaa- 
Mi.  F.  DAVIKB,  72,  King  WllUam-street,  City,; 

rilO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  a good  toned 

L BELL,  100  lb.  weight,  with  flttlngs  complete.  Buluble 
either  for  small  church,  school,  or  factory.— Apply  .to  Mr.  J. 
lOOGOOD,  Builder,  Totton,  Haab, 
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The  Arts  in  tluMiddUAgcs 
and  in  the  Renaissance* 


N Paris,  twenty  years  ago, 
a costly  French  work,  in 
fi^e  qaarto  volumes,  on 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, under  the  aus- 
pices of  M.  Lacroix,  who 
was  assisted  in  its  pro- 
duction by  several  French 
writers  and  artists  of  re- 
putation. Fromthishand- 
aome  work  the  same  au- 
thor has  recently  selected 
the  sections  relating  to 
the  arts  j and  these  he 
has  published  in  one  bril- 
liantly illustrated  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  “ The 
Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  at  the  Period  of 
the  Renaissance which 
volume  is  now  translated 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public.  And  a 
very  attractive,  well- 
stored,  skilfully-prepared  volume,  thanks  to 
Mr.  James  Dafforne,  the  English  public  will  find 
it  to  be. 

The  arts  which  M.  Lacroix  discusses  in  it  are 
many.  He  divides  them  into  twenty  sections, 
which  we  will  enumerate  that  our  readers  may 
judge  at  once  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
contents  of  his  work.  Beginning  with  furniture, 
he  next  treats  of  tapestry,  then  of  ceramic  art, 
arms  and  armour,  carriages  and  saddlery,  gold 
and  silver  work,  horology,  musical  instruments 
playing-cards,  glass-painting,  fresco-painting, 
painting  on  wood,  canvas,  &c.,  engraving,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  parchment  and  paper,  manu- 
scripts, miniatures  in  manuscripts,  bookbinding, 
till  he  arrives,  finally,  at  printing.  The  order  of 
this  review  of  the  arts  is  somewhat  curious  j 
bat  it  is  adopted,  we  presume,  to  bring  into 
sequence  those  arts  that  have  evolved  into 
others,  with  their  respective  developments.  The 
fact  that  the  work  was  first  published  twenty 
years  ago  detracts  only  from  its  freshness.  Views 
advanced  in  it,  and  information  then  furnished 
for  the  first  time,  have  in  the  interval  found  very 
general  acceptance.  But  they  are  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account;  and  this  new  form 
will  enable  many  to  consider  them  to  whom  the 
five  French  quartos  would  be  only  as  so  many 
sealed  vessels.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  original  stock  of 
facts,  for  among  the  illustrations  is  a reproduction 
of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  representation  of  a noble- 
man’s chamber  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  his 
“ DIctionnaire  Mobilier,”  a work  published  subse- 
quently to  that  of  M.  Lacroix.  In  another,  how- 
ever, a recent  discovery  that  might  well  have 
been  engrafted,  has  either  been  overlooked,  or 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author. 
We  allude  to  the  unravelling  of  the  secret  of  the 
seat  and  source  of  the  scarce  Oiron  faience,  men- 
tioned by  M.  Burby  in  his  work  on  the  '*  Chefs- 
d’eoavre  of  the  Industrial  Arts,”  and  detailed  in 


Tbo  Art3  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  Period  of 
the  Eenaisaance.”  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Illustrated  with 
nineteen  chromolithographic  prints  by  P.  Kellerhoren 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  engraTines  on  wood’ 
London  ; Chapman  & HalJ.  1870. 


these  columns  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Chaffers’s 
translation  of  that  work.  Bub,  take  it  “ all 
in  all,”  the  merits  outweigh  drawbacks ; and 
those  wistful  of  a dignified  introduction  to  the 
circle  of  the  industrial  arts  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  M.  Lacroix’s  presentation. 

The  fourth  century  is  fixed  upon  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  to  be  illustrated. 
Relics  of  this  date  are  scarce  ; which  fact  is  not 
BO  surprising  as  that  there  are  any  at  all,  per- 
haps; though  we  are  apt  to  consider  that  we 
onght  to  acoounb  for  it,  when  we  remember  the 
comparative  profusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
mains of  an  earlier  time.  The  miniatures,  too, 
in  manuscripts,  that  furnish  us  with  so  many 
examples  of  ancient  forms  in  furniture  further 
on,  are  still  scarcer  at  this  date,  two  or  three 
only  being  in  existence.  In  the  item  of  chairs, 
for  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  cite  many  specimens 
before  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  St.  Eloi,  the 
celebrated  bishop  and  worker  in  metals,  is  re- 
corded to  have  mannfactured  two  gold  state 
chairs  for  Clovis,  and  a gold  throne  for  Dagobert. 
This  last  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
curole  chair,  called  the  Fauteuil  de  Dagobert, 
in  gilt  bronze,  now  in  the  Musee  des  Souverains, 
which  was  originally  a folding-seat,  to  which  the 
Abbe  Sager,  in  the  twelfth  century,  added  a 
back  and  arms.  M.  Lacroix  gives  an  illustration 
of  it.  For  a second  early  example,  he  is  driven 
to  a miniature  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
In  tables,  there  is  the  same  dearth.  Miniatures 
of  the  last-mentioned  date  are  the  earliest  autho- 
rity. But  the  first  example  in  the  work  before 
us  shows  the  round  table  of  King  Artus  of  Brit- 
tany, from  one  of  the  fourteenth  century,  pre. 
served  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris.  This 
table  is  not  round,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
for  though  of  a circular  circumference,  it  has  a 
circular  space  in  the  centre,  in  which  the  pages 
stood  and  waited  upon  the  guests ; and  for  access 
to  this  centre  there  was,  necessarily,  a passage- 
way left  in  the  oircumferenoe.  The  seats  sur- 
rounding it  appear  to  he  fixtures,  divided  only 
from  one  another  by  elbow-pieces.  Eleven 
figures  are  seated  at  the  banquet  represented,  of 
whom  five  wear  crowns,  and  a sixth  has  some 
ornamentation  round  his  neck  that  looks  exceed- 
ingly like  another.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
play of  regal  magnificence,  a knife  each  is  the 
only  accommodation  provided  with  which  to 
partake  of  the  meal;  and  the  presence  of  two 
dogs,  one  of  which  is  gnawing  a bone,  is  another 
suggestive  indication  of  rough  manners.  In 
kitchen  contrivances  and  implements,  too,  there 
is  a scarcity  till  we  come  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Nevertheless,  with  selections  from  exam- 
ples of  this  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  notes 
of  casual  mention  of  articles  of  furniture  by  the 
early  historians,  poets,  and  romancers,  a goodly 
group  of  facts  is  got  together. 

The  chapter  on  tapestry  is  well  written  and 
well  illustrated.  The  association  of  this  art 
with  dames  of  the  highest  rank  in  all  ages,  gives 
it  an  additional  interest.  M.  Lacroix  brings  for- 
ward instances  in  which  the  production  of  tapes- 
try and  embroidered  hangings  was  also  carried 
on  in  ecclesiastical  establishments,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  churches  attached  to  them.  But 
here,  again,  though  we  know  that  from  the  days 
of  Minerva,  downwards,  the  heroines  of  Homer 
and  Roman  ladies  employed  themselves  on  this 
work,  the  earliest  specimens  presented  for  our 
examination  are  three  portions  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Queen  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  credit  of  this  piece  of  work- 
manship,— which,  though  only  19  in.  in  height,  is 
scarcely  less,  it  will  be  remembered,  than  212  ft. 
in  length,  and  contains  530  figures, — is,  however, 
transferred  in  the  account  of  it  to  Leviet, 
one  of  the  queen’s  female  embroiderers.  We 
have  a strong  impression  ourselves,  founded 
internal  evidence,  that  the  borders,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  the  work  of  women.  Two 


specimens  of  fifteenth-century  work,  one  from 
Berne  and  the  other  from  Beauvais,  are 
given  with  muoh  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  an 
indentation  of  paper  that  produces  an  excellent 
representation  of  needlework.  We  quote  a short 
passage  from  the  historian  of  the  monastery  of 
St.Fiorent,  at  Saumur,  which  shows  that  tapestry, 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light  as  painting  and  sculpture  as  a means  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  churches  : — ” In  the  time  of 
the  abbot  Robert  III.  the  vestry  of  the  cloister 
was  further  enriched  by  magnificent  paintings 
and  pieces  of  sculpture,  accompanied  by  legends 
in  verse.  The  above-mentioned  abbot,  who  was 
passionately  devoted  to  similar  works,  sought 
for  and  purchased  a considerable  quantity  of 
magnificent  ornaments,  embroidered  with  various 
devices.  Among  other  objects  he  caused  to  be 
made  two  pieces  of  tapestry,  of  large  size  and 
admirable  quality,  representing  elephants  ; and 
these  two  pieces  were  joined  together  with  a rare 
kind  of  silk  by  hired  workers  in  tapestry.  Ha 
also  ordered  two  dorserets  in  wool  to  be  manu- 
faotured.”  English  embroiderers,  we  must  add, 
occupied  a high  place  in  those  days,  and  great 
store  was  set  by  opus  Anglicanvm. 

We  pass  over  the  chapters  on  ceramic  art, 
armour,  and  saddlery, — not  because  they  are 
less  attractively  written  than  those  we  are  about 
to  speak  of  more  especially,  but  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  noticing  all.  Those 
interested  in  the  subjeots  weomit  will  be  charmed 
with  the  care  taken  in  the  treatment  of  them, 
and  with  the  profusion  of  examples  with  which, 
they  are  illustrated.  We  turn  to  the  account  of 
works  in  silver  and  gold,  because  at  the  present 
day  these  are  occupying  a conspicuous  rank  in 
English  endeavours  to  keep  pace,  if  not  to  keep 
a-head,  of  Europeau  progress.  The  modern 
goldsmith  is,  or  should  be,  an  artist.  Hear  what 
his  predecessor  was  in  Mediaeval  times.  The 
monk  Theophilus,  whose  Latin  treatise  on  the 
industrial  arts  of  the  twelfth  century  shows  us 
BO  many  pictures  of  art-workmen  in  the  days  of 
old,  tells  us  that  a goldsmith  was  a modeller, 
sculptor,  smelter,  enameller,  jewel-mounter,  and 
inlay-worker,  or  an  expert  in  arts  now  divided 
into  six  distinct  occupations.  ” He  had  to  cast 
his  own  models  in  wax,  as  well  as  to  labour  with 
his  hammer,  or  embellish  with  his  own  graver  ; 
he  had  to  make  the  chalice,  the  vases,  and  the 
pyx,  for  the  metropolitan  churches,  on  which 
were  lavished  all  the  resources  of  art;  and  to 
produce,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  punching, 
the  open-work,  or  the  designs  of  copper,  intended 
to  ornament  the  books  of  the  poor.”  The  gold- 
smiths of  yore  bad  both  the  patronage  and  the 
opposition  of  the  church.  Whilst  one  set  of 
ecclesiastics  spent  all  their  oratory  in  tirades 
against  luxury  and  riches  of  every  description, 
another  beautified  the  services  with  the  greatest 
wealth  they  oould  accumulate.  Though  St. 
Boniface  said  bitterly  and  reproachfully,  ” Once 
golden  priests  used  wooden  chalices,  now,  on  the 
contrary,  wooden  priests  use  golden  ohalices,” 
there  were  abbots,  who,  like  Abbot  Sager,  of 
St.  Denis,  patronised  the  craftsmen  who  produced 
the  golden  chalices,  and  protected  the  more  orna- 
mental of  the  indnstrial  arts  till  they  were  past 
all  danger  of  being  extingnished  by  disregard. 

St.  Eloi,  the  bishop  and  goldsmith,  who  was  prirae- 
minister  to  Dagobert  I.,  whilst  he  worked  in- 
cessantly for  him,  “ assisted  by  bis  servant 
Thillon,”  at  the  production  of  gold  vases, 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  esteem  in  which  the  art  was  held  in  sub- 
sequent centuries.  He  decreed  that  goldsmiths 
should  be  of  two  orders, — religious  and  secular  ; 
so  that  objects  destined  for  the  church  should 
not  be  made  by  the  same  hands  that  formed 
those  intended  only  for  worldly  purposes.  The 
greatest  integrity  was  called  for,  and  generally 
speaking  practised  by  the  craft ; for  the  material 
iu  which  they  wrought  was  required  to  be  of  a 
legal  and  authenticated  value  ; and  all  attempts 
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to  depreciate  it  by  unqualified  praotitionere  were 
jealonsly  exposed  and  pnnished.  By  virtue  of  the 
honourable  position  they  enjoyed,  they  occupied 
the  first  place  in  the  prooeesions  of  the  trades; 
and  in  the  wealthy  Flemish  cities  even  dictated 
the  laws  of  the  corporations.  In  Paris  they 
clustered  round  the  residence  of  St.  Eloi,  turning 
it  into  a quartier.  They  were  exempt  from  the 
watch  and  all  other  feudal  services  ; and  had  the 
custody  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  used  by 
the  city  when  its  magnates  entertained  illus- 
trious guests,  besides  the  privilege  of  carrying 
the  canopy  over  the  king’s  heads  on  their 
accessions,  and  of  walking,  crowned  with  roses, 
as  tho  shrine-bearers  of  St.  Genevieve,  when 
her  relics  were  used  for  miraculous  purposes. 
Finegold  crosses,  studded  with  gems  of  seventh- 
century  workmanship,  are  illustrated.  The 
votive  crown  of  Suintila,  king  of  the  Visigoths 
from  G21  to  G31 ; the  sword  and  diadem  of  Charle- 
magne, preserved  in  tho  Imperial  treasury  at 
Vienna;  a Byzantine  reliquary  brought  from 
Mount  Atbos  ; the  altar  of  gold  presented  to  the 
cathedral  of  Basic  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.; 
and  an  enamelled  shrine  in  Limoges  work,  are 
further  early  specimens  of  tho  art  shown. 
Specimens  of  the  skill  of  St.  Eloi,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  Pierre  Raymond  aro  also  given. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  section  makes  the 
remark  that  Claude  Ballio,  the  inventor  of  silver 
furniture,  was  the  last  goldsmith  ; and  Pierre  de 
Montarsy,  who  gave  special  attention  to  the 
catting  and  mounting  of  precious  stones,  was  the 
first  jeweller. 

Sundials,  water-clocks,  hour-glasses,  and  then 
water-clocks  with  the  addition  of  clogged  wheels, 
are  so  many  steps  that  bring  us  out  of  the  old 


which  prove  their  common  origin,  the  one  being 
associated  with  painting,  the  other  with  sculp- 
ture. The  playing-cards  of  India  were  in  fact 
bnt  a transposition  of  the  game  of  chess,  the 
details  diftering,  but  the  idea  of  war,  carried  on 
by  stratagems  and  combinations,  being  dominant. 
St.  Bernard  inveighed  against  cards  as  ho  did 
against  luxuries  of  every  description.  A card- 
maker  came  to  him  one  day,  after  he  had  stirred 
up  a great  concourse  of  hearers  to  a pitch  of 
zeal  that  induced  them  to  bring  their  dice,  chess, 
and  cards,  and  burn  them  before  his  eyes,  and, 
crying  bitterly,  told  the  austere  regenerator  that 
by  j.uttiog  an  end  to  bis  trade  he  would  reduce 
him  to  starvation.  “ If  painting  is  all  you  are 
capable  of,”  replied  the  preacher,  “ paint  this 
picture.”  And  he  placed  in  his  hand  a radiated 
sun  with  the  monogram  ” I.H.S.”  in  the  centre, 
which  the  card-maker  copied  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  legend  adds  that  this  sign  made  his  fortune, 
for  St.  Bernard  adopted  it  as  his  device,  and  an 
immense  number  of  copies  of  it  were  required. 
The  transitions  by  which  the  present  conven- 
tional figures  on  playing-cards  have  got  their 
footing  are  gradual  as  well  as  curious  ; and  are 
agreeably  illustrated.  There  is  disputable  mat- 
ter in  this  section,  but  wo  may  not  go  into  it. 

In  the  account  of  glass-painting,  wo  perceive 
M.  Lacroix  gives  Albert  Diirer  credit  for  twenty 
windows  in  tho  church  of  the  Old  Temple,  in 
Paris,  most  unreservedly.  He  says, — ” The 
celebrated  German  did  not  work  alone,  other 
artists  assisted  him  ; and  notwithstanding  tho 
devastations  which  took  place  daring  the  Eevo- 
lucion,  in  many  a church  and  mansion,  traces  of 
these  skilful  masters  may  still  be  found  ; their 
compositions,  which  are  generally  as  well 


uncounted  time  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  at ' arranged  as  they  are  executed,  are  marked  with 
which  a present  of  a clock  from  a no  less  person-  a tinge  of  German  simplicity  very  snibablo  to 
ago  than  Aronn-al-Rasohid  made  a great  sensa- ' the  pions  natnre  of  the  subjects  they  represent.” 
tion,  for  it  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  an  The  chromolithograph  of  this  section  is  a portion 
Arabian  night’s  tale.  Egiiihard  says  it  was  of  a window  in  the  church  of  St.  Gudule, 
brass,  ” damaskeened  with  gold,  and  marked  the  Brussels,  representing  Francis  I.  and  Eleanor  at 
hours  on  a dial.  At  tho  end  of  each  hour  an  their  devotions  ; very  telling,  touching,  and 


equal  number  of  small  iron  bells  fell  on  a bell 
and  made  it  sound  as  many  times  as  the  hour 
indicated  by  tho  needle.  Twelve  windows  im- 
mediately opened,  out  of  which  were  seen  to 
proceed  the  same  number  of  horsemen  armed 
cap-Ji-pio,  who,  after  performing  divers  evolu- 
tions, withdrew  into  the  interior  of  tho  mechan- 
ism,  and  then  the  windows  closed.”  The 
earliest  mention  of  a striking  clock  occurs 
in  the  ” Usages  de  I’Ordre  de  Citeaux  ” of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  which  the  sacristan  is  in- 
structed to  regulate  the  clock  in  such  a manner 
that  it  may  sound  and  awake  him  before  matins; 
and  in  another  passage  the  lecture  is  ordered  to 
be  prolonged  till  “ the  clock  strikes  ; ” and  from 
this  point  we  aro  carefully  convoyed  through 
notes  of  most  of  the  ourions  clocks  that  ancient 
ingenuity  manufactured,  and  descriptions  of  the 
successive  improvements  that,  like  the”  Nurem- 
bnrg  eggs”  of  Peter  Helo,  have  resulted  in  so 
much  convenience  for  all  of  os.  Scarcely  less 
ourioua  than  the  celebrated  Strasbourg  clock  is 
that  which  Henry  II.  had  constructed  for  the 
chateau  of  Auet.  At  the  recurrenoe  of  each 
hour  a stag  darts  out  of  the  mechanism,  followed 
by  a pack  of  hounds,  bub  suddenly  the  hunt 
comes  to  a stop,  and  the  stag  strikes  the  hour 
with  one  of  its  feet. 

To  these  cariosities  succeed  musical  instru- 
ments, with  names  that  set  ns  thinking  of  the 
Lament  of  Charlemagne  and  similar  far-off  and 
long-ago  minstrelsy.  We  know  the  lyre,  the  harp, 
the  lute,  and  the  guitar  ; but  how  can  we  tell  in 
their  Mcdimval  guise  the  cithern,  the  noble,  the 
croitfe,  the  rote,  the  gique,  tho  viola,  and  mono~ 
chok'd  ? Yet  these  are  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  kings  and  angels  in  miniatures,  sculp- 
tures, and  frescoes  ; and  not  to  know  them  is  to 
be  cub  off  from  many  pleasant  associations  of 
idea.  And  thus  it  is  we  see,  as  iu  scores  of  other 
instances,  bow  necessary  it  is  that  an  artist, 
though  he  may  occupy  himself  only  with  one  art, 
should  have  a knowledge  of  all;  and,  looking 
farther,  how  exceedingly  useful  a work  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  that  under  notice  is 
likely  to  be  to  almost  any  one  who  may  take  it  np. 

Then  we  come  to  playing-cards,  elevated  into 
objects  of  great  interest  through  their  con- 
nexions, engraving  and  printing.  Our  author 
thinks  it  settled  now,  by  deductions  made 
from  investigations  carried  out  by  antiqua- 
rian scholars  (thongh  we  do  not),  that  playing- 
cards  existed  in  India  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnry  ; that  the  ancients  played  at  games  in 
which  figures  and  numbers  were  represented  on 
dice  or  tablets  ; and  that  the  games  of  cards  and 
chess  of  modern  times  possess  striking  affinities 


resplendent. 

As  a chef-d’ceuvre  of  fresco  painting,  we  are 
treated  to  a reprodncbion  of  the  fresh  bright 
greens  and  soft  blues  of  “ The  Dream  of  Life,'' 
from  the  Campo  Santa  of  Pisa,  that  sunny  picture 
of  earthly  happiness  repreS'-mted  by  youth,  gaiety, 
rich  vestments,  love-songs,  musical  instraments, 
falcons,  dogs,  and  such  accessories,  which  death 
is  always  threatening  with  a sweep  of  his  wing. 
There  are  eight  other  frescoes  illustrated  in 
woodcuts  selected  with  judgment.  Paintings  on 
canvas  and  wood  are  treated  of ; and  the  various 
schools  shown  in  eleven  woodcuts.  The  painting 
attributed  to  Margaret  Van  Eyck,  representing 
St.  Catherine  and  Sc.  Agnes,  against  a background 
lighted  npwibh  a sunset,  is  glowingly  chromoli- 
thographed.  In  speaking  of  engraving  the  author 
combats  the  impression  that  engraving  on  metal 
was  derived  from  engraving  on  wood.  No  one, 
he  says,  who  has  any  professional  knowledge 
of  the  subject  could  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
because  the  processes  are  quite  diatinct,  and 
must  have  been  the  resnlb  of  two  independent 
inventions.  Whether  the  art  was  of  Chinese  or 
Egyptian  invention  he  does  not  decide,  but  takes 
it  up  at  its  appearance  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  other 
illustrations  of  this  subject  is  one  of  the  scarce 
pieces  by  Bernard  Milnet.  Only  six  specimens 
of  this  engraver’s  peculiar  manner  are  known. 
He  used  neither  lines  nor  cross  hatching ; bub 
on  a black  ground  made  a powdering  of  white 
dots,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  degree  of 
light  required.  He  is  generally  called  the 
” Master  with  the  dotted  backgrounds.”  M. 
Lacroix  throws  a fiery  brand  into  the  circle  of 
collectors  by  declaring  that  it  is  only  by  an  error 
that  Albert  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  Lucas 
van  Cranach,  are  counted  engravers.  There  are 
engravings  with  their  names  attached,  because 
they  drew  their  drawings  on  the  wood  and  signed 
them,  and  the  engraver  merely  engraved  these 
signatures  as  they  did  the  rest  of  the  pencilling. 
We  must  recommend  him  to  the  mercies  of 
Received  Opinion  in  this  matter. 

But  if  we  have  found  it  difficult  not  to  linger 
by  the  way  as  we  have  looked  down  the  vistas 
that  each  section  of  the  arts  places  before  onr 
eyes,  we  find  it  still  more  so  when  we  come  to 
the  history  of  Medicoval  sculpture.  From  the 
day  that  Constantine  was  baptised  by  Sylvester 
in  the  porphyry  font,  with  its  watercourse  and 
surrounding  figures  of  silver,  sculpture  never 
rested.  And  here  wo  may  read  of  its  vigour, 
originality,  powers  of  acceptation  and  expression 
on  all  subsequent  centuries.  Take  the  tomb  of 
Dagobert,  executed  by  order  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 


Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis.*  Could  aught  in 
music  or  poetry  exceed  its  delicacy  and  fancy  ? 

On  the  tomb  lies  the  dead  king,  crowned  and 
robed,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  folded  in  instant 
prayer.  At  his  head  and  at  his  feet  stand  two 
crowned  and  gracefully-draped  figures,  on  eternal 
guard.  Filliug  the  wall  space  of  the  arched 
superstructure,  is  a panel  with  three  tiers  of 
scntpture  representing  the  king,  dead  and  nude, 
carried  away  by  demons  in  an  infernal  bark  on 
an  infernal  sea,  and  his  rescue  by  angels  and 
the  fathers  of  the  Church.  Is  not  this  a por- 
traiture of  Christian  hope  and  fear  defdy 
modelled  by  Imagination  ? Benign  and  beauti- 
ful, too,  is  a representation  of  St.  Eloi,  as  patron 
of  goldsmiths  and  farriers,  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  d’Armanijon,  at  Semur,  Burgundy, 
another  illustration.  And  while  all  deserves 
praise,  more  praiseworthy  still  is  Jean  Cousin’s 
alabaster  statue  of  Philip  Chabot,  Admiral  of 
Prance,  with  hia  war-gear  by  his  side,  on  his 
coach.  It  is  another  advantage  of  a work  of  an 
international  character  like  that  before  ns,  that 
specimens  of  art  are  brought  from  out-of-the- 
way  places  before  ua,  which,  otherwise,  many 
would  probably  never  see. 

The  same  reflection  occurs  to  ua  as  we  turn 
over  the  pages  devoted  to  architecture.  Many 
traverse  France  from  Calais  to  Marseilles  a 
score  of  times,  and  never  go  off  their  route,  to 
visit  the  generous,  mellow,  storied,  sculp- 
tured church  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  of  Poio- 
tiers.  But  here  they  may  scratinise  it ; its  carved 
arches,  wit-h  their  low  soft  curves ; its  tiers  of 
niches,  with  a figure  in  each ; its  short  scaled 
and  cone-shaped  roofs.  We  may  contrast  its 
marvellous  crumbling  richness  with  the  plain- 
ness, or  bareness,  of  the  Rhenish  Norman  style 
of  Mayence  Cathedral,  where  the  turrets  are 
tall  and  attenuated  ; the  doorways  taciturn  and 
barren;  the  windows  blanks;  bat  where  addi- 
tional height  and  size  tell  of  power  and  grasp-t 
And  in  the  fac-simile  of  a miniature  drawn  with 
the  pen,  taken  from  a Bible  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, iu  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris,  we  may 
see  the  Norman  masons  at  work  upon  them,  all 
bareheaded,  in  short  tunica,  lifting  the  stones, 
ascertaining  the  level  of  a course,  and  using 
both  mallet  and  trowel.  Thus,  not  only  may  we 
transport  ourselves  into  remote  places,  bnt  into 
remote  times,  by  the  simple  process  of  turning 
over  a page.  Twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
architecture  is  illustrated  by  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
and  Amiens  Cathedral : that  of  the  fourteenth 
century  not  so  happily  by  the  "saloon  of  tho 
the  schools,  Oxford.”  In  the  ancient  castle  of 
Marcouasis,  near  Rambouillet,  we  are  shown  one 
of  those  square  edifices  with  circular  towers  with 
peaked  caps  at  the  angles,  rising  out  of  a deep 
moat  that  the  tapestry-workersloved  todepicture. 
For  further  illustrations  of  French  castellated 
architecture,  there  are  the  Castle  of  Coucy  in  its 
ancient  state  from  a thirteenth-century  minia- 
ture; theCastle  ofVincennea,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ; the  Tour  de  Nesle,  that  formerly  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Exchange  in  Paris,  and 
the  fortified  gates  of  Moret  and  Provins.  There 
are  two  buildings  that  must  always  appear  in 
all  works  of  architecture,  and  they  are  here, — 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  and  the  Alhambra,  Granada. 
The  thoroughly  French  buildings,  chateaux,  are 
represented  by  that  of  Chambord,  with  its 
ancient  moat,  a truly  kingly  pile.  It  is  refreshing 
to  read,  in  these  days  of  contracts  and  cheap 
schemes,  of  such  a decree  as  the  following,  issued 
by  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  in  129i : — 
” Forasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
prudent  for  a people  of  illustrious  origin  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  affairs  in  such  manner  that  their 
public  works  may  cause  their  grandeur  and 
wisdom  to  be  acknowledged,  the  order  is  given 
to  Arnolfo,  master-arohibect  of  our  town,  to 
make  plans  for  repairing  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria,  with  the  greatest  and  most  lavish  magni- 
fioence,  so  that  .the  skill  and  prudence  of  men 
may  never  invent,  nor  ever  be  able  to  under- 
take, anything  more  important  or  more  beau- 
tiful.” Alas  ! for  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
Though  the  master-architect  designed  such  an 
unsurpassable  restoration,  it  was  not  given  to 
him  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out;  nor  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Giotto;  nor  to  his  successor,  Orcagna ,• 
not  until  a fourth  master,  Brunelleschi,  had  taken 
the  task  in  band  was  it  accomplished.  Alas  ! 

" The  work  of  the  copyist”  (we  are  quoting 
Alcuin,  by  way  of  introduction  to  a word  or  two 
about  manuscripts)  “is  a meritorious  woik 
which  is  profitable  to  the  soul ; while  the  work 
of  the  ploughman  is  profitable  only  to  the  belly.” 


‘ See  p.  219. 


t See  p.  WO. 
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And  the  monks  copied  and  copied  with  Christian 
zeal.  Those  who  could  not  write  occupying 
themselves  with  binding.  Only  middle-aged 
men,  trustworthy  and  careful,  were  approved  as 
copyists  of  the  Gospels,  Psalter,  and  Missal,  for 
fear  of  verbal  errors ; and  the  greatest  of  the 
great  considered  copying  a privilege.  Charle- 
magne copied  Origen’s  work,  and  introduced  as 
he  wrote,  his  genius  cropping  out  oven  in  this 
particular,  those  nseful  signs,  the  comma  and 
full-stop.  Religious  sentiment  and  writing  were 
BO  blended  that  a saying  took  wing,  " To  write 
like  an  angel.”  The  different  characters  used, 
shown  in  fac-similes  from  pale  and  precious 
manuscripts,  cover  eight  pages.  We  must  pass 
on  to  the  miniatures  with  which  some  of  them 
are  adorned.  As  we  have  said,  those  previous 
to^the  eighth  century  are  exceedingly  rare.  One 
is  shown  from  the  Virgil  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  of  the  third  or  fourth  century;  another 
Virgil,  presented  to  the  pope,  constitutes  pro- 
bably the  only  other  specimen  of  this  early  date. 
The  capital  letters  only  were  embellished  by 
caligraphy  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  these 
were  painted,  and  formed  of  combinations 
of  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and  foliage.  A book  of 
the  Gospels,  said  to  Isave  belonged  to  Charle- 
magne,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  fur- 
nishes the  first  attractive  miniature;  acdthe  Com- 
mentaries of  Gregory  Nazianus  the  second,  wherein 
is  represented  the  consecration  of  a bishop.  As 
well  as  good  examples,  the  writer  has  shown  one 
base  one.  Nothing  could  be  devised  more  absurd 
and  laughter-moving  than  a barbarous  miniature 
of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  repre- 
senting the  solemn  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  which 
is  removed,  as  he  declares,  even  from  the  instinct 
of  drawing.  On  the  other  hand,  few  art-objects 
could  be  more  minutely  clever  and  dainty  than  a 
later  miniature,  taken  from  Froissart’s  chronicles, 
rendering  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  of  France. 
Borders  from  French  and  Italian  MSS.  furnish 
many  curious  combinations ; but,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  cariosity  shown  ns  in  this  collection  is  a 
miniature,  painted  by  Giulio  Clovio,  taken  from 
Dante’s  “ Paradise,”  representing  the  poet  and 
Beatrice  transpoi'ted  to  the  moon,  the  abode  of 
women  devoted  to  obastiby.  There  is  the  moon, 
full,  pale,  and  placid ; and  across  its  large  and 
gentle  features  walk  Dante  and  Beatrice  to  meet 
a group  of  sweet-faced  women  waiting  to  welcome 
them  on  one  of  its  round  soft  cheeks.  The 
“ Ilonrs”  of  Anne  de  Bretagne  furoisli  a beauti- 
ful Annunciation,  in  which  a white-winged  and 
white-robed  angel  appears  to  Mary,  also  white- 
robed,  in  a gallery  of  grey  and  chocolate  set  off 
with  scarlet. 

In  1299,  there  were,  in  all  Paris,  but  seven- 
teen  bookbinders  by  trade.  The  reason  of  this 
small  number  was  that  copyists  bound  their 
own  books,  or  bad  them  bound  in  their  own 
monasteries.  Tribheimius  said  of  his  monks  : — 

Let  that  one  fasten  the  leaves  together,  aijd 
bind  the  book  with  boards.  You,  prepare  those 
boards ; you,  dress  the  leather ; you,  the  metal 
plates  which  are  to  adorn  the  binding.”  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  but  little  occupation 
for  bookbinders  beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
till  after  the  invention  of  the  printing  - press. 
The  inventories  of  the  libraries  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  France  tell  of 
volumes  bound  in  leather,  velvet,  silk,  and 
camlet.  ^ And  though  we  have  come  to  the  extent 
of  our  limits,  we  must  note  a small  book,  as  a 
sample  of  many  others,  with  a binding  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  fifty-eight  large  pearls, 
which  was  kept  by  its  ducal  owners,  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  in  a camlet  case  embellished 
with  one  large  pearl  and  a cluster  of  small  ones. 
In  those  days,  too,  some  books  were  farnished 


with  ” a little  silver-gilt  instrument  for  turning 
over  the  leaves.”  'They  were  weighty  leaves, 
we  must  remember.  One  of  Petrarch’s  books, 
of  his  own  copying,  was  so  ponderously  bound 
that  it  frequently  fell  out  of  his  hand  on  to  his 
leg ; which  it  injured  so  seriously  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  have  to  have  it  amputated. 
Another  poet  has  asked, — 

no"  “““ 

cloae  onr  recommeEdation 
OI  this  volume,  bo  ploaBantly  filled  with  word  of 
what  has  beou  before ; and  therefore  with  BUoaeB- 
tiona  of  what  may  be  done  hereafter. 


Art-TTnion  of  London.— It  will  be  seen  from 
our  advertising  columns  that  the  snbBcription- 
list  of  the  Art-Union  closes  on  Thursday  next. 


GLASGOW,  SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL : 

A GLANCE.* 

Resuming  our  observations,  we  would  parti- 
cularly direct  the  attention  of  the  civic 
authorities  of  Glasgow  to  another  noted  but 
neglected  quarter  of  the  town.  Drygate  is 
well  known  by  name.  The  Necropolis  overlooks 
it,  and  there  is  a cold,  damp  sweat  upon  its  tiles 
and  pavemenfs.  Verily  this  quarter  is  on  its 
way  to  the  sepulchre,  and  a funereal  moan  is  in 
the  voice  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Drygate  is 
rather  a damp  gate,  and  were  it  not  for  its  long 
undulatiug  base,  which  accelerates  its  drainage, 

Drygate  would  be  a wet  place  indeed.  A bad 
road  and  footpaths  are  here;  bouses  are  propped, 
and  the  property  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
valuable.  Yet  there  are  good  houses  about,  but 
they  are  in  bad  company.  A lodging-letting 
colony  are  squatted  down  here,  and  their  cipher 
certificates  of  authority  are  nailed  like  “ Notices 
to  Quit”  on  their  door.  These  numerals  tell  of 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  within,  bub  they 
are  silent  about  its  density.  As  they  comply 
with  the  local  Act  as  to  space,  they  stand  upon 
their  right  to  drive  a coach-and-six  through  other 
clauses.  But  hold.  They  are  poqr,  and  they  are 
struggling  hard  for  a living.  Why  does  not  the 
Corporation  help  them  to  ply  their  calling  with 
decency,  by  keeping  their  neighbourhood  clean  ? 

We  wind  ronnd  by  Lady’s  Well,  and  its  houses 
are  on  a par  with  the  last-named.  Here,  in  an 
angle,  niched  into  the  oharchyard-wali,afoantaiD, 
in  shape  like  a sepulchral  urn,  is  seen.  The  fount 
of  inspiration,  however,  is  dry  here.  Nothing 
wells  forth,  as  fur  as  we  can  see.  An  inscription 
above  tells  us,  in  pretentious  wording,  that  “ The 
Lady’s  Well”  was  erected,  in  pursuance  of  the 
request  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  in  1833.  How 
long  its  waters  contributed  to  their  health  we  do 
not  know;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  angle 
of  a churchyard  wall,  above  which  rise  several 
feet  of  dripping  clay,  and  over  which  peep 
sundry  and  several  tombstones,  was  not  a very 
meet  spot  for  a public  fountain.  The  old 
rivulet  that  sweeps  between  the  High  Kirk  and 
the  Necropolis  dashes  its  muddy  waters  onward 
here,  utilised  by  millers  and  others,  and  catching  . 
in  its  course  many  slimy  and  sluggish  sewers, 
reeking  with  filth.  No  improvement  is  dis- 
cernible here ; not  a bib.  The  sides  of  this 
streamlet,  which  could  beembauked,  are  jagged,  Paddy’s  Market  in  Glasgow  is  a study.  Petti- 
broken,  and  loathsome  to  the  sight.  It  could  be  ! coat-lane  in  London  is  noways  like  it.  It 
made  a^  pleasure  to  look  upon ; but  far  better  ^ stands  alone,  unequalled  and  unexampled,  as  a 
that  this  running  sink  should  be  now  covered  ' rendezvous  for  the  pawned,  pilfered,  and  cast-ott 
over.  It  disappears  under  the  Gallowgate,  and  , rags  of  the  world. 

finally  empties  itself  in  the  Clyde.  j VVe  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that,  after  a 

Not  far  off  from  the  quarters  we  have  been  j careful  consideration  of  the  sights  and  scenes 
describing  we  examined  some  houses  in  coarse  of  ' wo  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  Glasgow,  it  out- 
construction.  They  are  on  a par  with  the  im-  [ Herods  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  Great 
proved  dwellirgs  we  have  already  described  in  i Britain  for  the  terrible  sin  of  chronic  and 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  j sottish  drunkenness.  Liverpool  is  the  only 

Some  of  the  ” flats  ” are  apportioned  into  six  . English  town  which  can  bear  any  approach, 
rooms;  a room  and  kitchen  for  each  separate  I comparatively  speaking,  with  Glasgow.  You 
family,  with  a water-closet  for  the  use  of  every  j can  scarcely  pass  at  night  through  the  High- 
three  families.  Some  of  the  flats  here  have  a street  or  the  Saltmarket,  or  even  Argyll-street 
one-room  accommodation  for  families,  with  the  j or  the  Cross,  without  being  stumbled  against  by 
usual  partitioned  niche  in  the  corner  for  the  bed.  a drunken  man  or  a raving  woman,  whom  drink 
The  character  of  the  carpentry  or  joiners’  I has  transformed  into  a maniac.  It  would  be 
work  of_these  four  or  five  story  flats  needs  no  | difficult  to  decide,  of  the  two  classes  of  the 
description.  It  might  have  been  executed  by  an  ! labouring  population  of  Glasgow,  which,  whether 
amateur  casual.  The  mason  and  the  plasterer  j the  low  Scottish  element  or  the  low  Irish  element, 
do  the  principal  work,  and  when  the  sashes  are  j is  the  worst.  The  former  drinks  more  to  him- 
hung, the  doors  hinged,  and  the  painter  has  put  on  I self, — muddles  more;  the  latter  is  gregarious, 
the  priming,  the  flats  are  ready  for  their  victims.  I and  he  likes  a little  excitement,  call  it  noise  or 
Ere  their  fiual  finishing,  their  first  tenant  often  fun  if  you  will. 

pays  nature  s debt  and  the  poor-rate  together,  j To  the  most  common  observer  a look  into  the 
What  we  would  advocate  for  the  working  and  i faces  of  the  working  population  in  the  low 
middling  classes  of  Glasgow  is  a number  of  self-  ’ quarters  of  Glasgow  will  exhibit  the  effects  of 
t.  x . .-i  . , describing.  Pallid,  pinched, 


No  excuse  at  all  can  exist  for  not  having  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage  in  operation  iu 
Glasgow.  No  engineering  difficulty  exists  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  and  the 
continuauce  of  a perfect  and  unfailing  water 
supply.  The  city  railways  are  pushing  forward, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  they  are  con- 
nected at  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  all  the 
existing  lines.  A central  station  will  be  in 
Duolop-atreet,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Theatre 
Royal ; and  the  old  Glasgow  University,  in  the 
High-street,  will  be  another  terminus. 

The  new  bridge  at  the  Jail-square,  leading 
from  the  Saltmarket  to  the  south  side,  has  not 
progressed  much  as  yet.  The  abutment  pier, 
on  the  north  side,  is  iu  course  of  erection.  The 
removal  of  the  old  bridge  occupied  considerable 
time.  A temporary  one  of  timber  supplies  the 
place  of  the  demolished  bridge.  A little  lower 
down  the  river,  the  Union  Railway  crosses  the 
Clyde.  It  is  an  iron  lattice  bridge,  supported  on 
six  pairs  of  columns,  the  lower  half  being  iron, 
the  upper  half  granite.  There  is  little  beauty 
about  the  design,  but  it  is  constructed  suffi- 
ciently  strong  to  serve  its  nseful  purpose. 

“ Paddy’s  Market,”  a series  of  clothss-stalls 
that  formerly  existed  off  the  Saltmarket  and 
opposite  to  the  Jail-square,  is  now  upon  the 
square,  or,  rather,  should  we  say,  it  is  on  a por. 
tion  of  Glasgow-green.  A wooden  enolosnre, 
within  which  are  sheds  with  a number  of  central 
and  side  stalls,  now  constitutes  the  famous 
” Paddy’s  Market.”  Here  may  bo  seen  for 
exhibition  and  sale  the  cast-off  garments  of  the 
British  and  Continental  public.  The  man  who, 
short  of  cash  and  circunascribed  in  income, 
could  not  pick  up  a second-hand  suit  here,  “ quite 
as  good  as  now,”  must  be  hard  to  please.  Here 
are  pants,  knickerbockers,  knee  breeches,  mole- 
skins, corduroys,  tweeds,  black  cloth,  blue  and 
iron  grey  ; inexpressibles  of  every  shape,  size,  and 
twill;  and,  as  for  coats,  there  are  whitneys, 
kerseymere,  Irish  frieze,  Meltons,  alpacas,  High- 
land plaid,  shooting,  fishing,  walking,  riding, 
eating,  and  drinking  coats, — and  last,  though 
not  least,  some  of  the  identical  swallow-tail 
pattern,  with  brass  buttons,  whioh  the  immortal 
Paddy  himself  is  said  to  have  worn  on  the 
memorable  occasion  “ when  he  took  it  off”  and 
dragged  it  through  Donnybrook  fair,  daring  the 
dastardly  Sassenach  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  it. 


contained  houses — houses  built  to  accommodate 
one  or  two  families  at  most.  There  should  at 
least  be  three  rooms  for  each  family,  two  rooms 
and  a kitchen,  with  washhouse,  privy,  ashpit,  and 
so  on.  These  could  be  cheaply  built  in  or  about 
Glasgow,  and  the  material  might  be  either  brick 
or  concrete. 

For  building  with  the  latter  material  Glasgow 
affords  rare  facilities  because  of  the  number  of  its 
foundries  and  iron  works,  which  have  any  amount 
of  waste  in  the  form  of  calcined  cinder  or  shingle. 
It  is  as  bard  as  granite,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  concrete  dwellings.  We  throw 
out  the  hint,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  waste 
of  smelting-houses  and  furnaces  utilised  for  some 
good  end. 

Improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  are  a neces- 
sity, and  they  will  have  to  be  erected  if  Glasgow 
wishes  to  escape  a serions  epidemic  some  day 
or  other. 


* Bee  p.  218,  an/e. 


and  cadaverous  looks,  bent  forms,  sunken  eyes, 
a trembling  gait,  an  absence  of  all  manly  spirit 
and  animation, — this  is  a true  picture  of  what 
may  be  read  in  the  faces  of  many  of  the  working 
folk  and  others  in  the  low  quarters  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  nowise  overdrawn  ; it  is  a real,  not  an  ideal, 
picture ; and  we  would  wish,  for  various  reasons, 
we  could  honestly  say  otherwise. 

We  will  adduce  an  instance  in  corroboration 
of  what  we  write  about  the  drunkenness  of 
Glasgow.  We  have  it  from  a police  official. 
From  one  court  alone  in  Glasgow,  within  a week, 
there  were  upwards  of  171.  paid  in  fines  in 
police-court  cases;  and  perhaps  we  overstate  the 
fact  if  we  say  that  iu  this  particular  court 
there  are  twenty  families.  Think  of  what  VJl. 
might  have  done  for  the  well-being  of  these 
wretched  families,  husbands,  and  wives,  and 
children.  Is  it  not  a fact  known  to  all  men  of 
the  world  that  bad  aud  wretched  homes  are 
often  the  cause  of  driving  men  into  the  public- 
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house  for  the  sake  of  company,  and  temporary 
heat  and  comfort  ? Pew  like  to  sit  down 
in  narrow,  darksome  rooms,  amid  squalling 
infants  and  often  squalid  misery,  while  the 
price  of  the  pot  of  ale  or  glass  of  whiskey  can 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  weekly  hoard.  There 
are  some  of  our  working  men  who  will  satisfy  the 
craving  for  drink,  though  they  should  run  the 
risk  of  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger. 

Improve  their  dwellings,  say  we  ; build  them 
homes  fit  to  live  in,  give  them  proper  breathing 
spaces,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  and 
pure  air,  and  wo  venture  to  say  the  number  of 
drunkards  will  be  leas. 

Confining  onrremarks-to  Glasgow,  and  looking 
upon  its  present  state,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  the  institution  of  a number  of  hospitals 


tain  practical  points  which  are  necessary  to  the 
full  understanding,  even  of  the  artistic  portion 
of  the  subject  we  are  considering. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  vaulting,  the  entire 
strength  lay  in  the  continuous  arched  surface, 
which  was  constructed  of  brick  or  of  stone,  or 
of  rubble  bonded  at  intervals  with  brick  or 
stone;  the  rubble  or  stone  being  ofcen  of  the 
cellular  material  called  tufa,  which  was  much 
used  by  _the  early  builders  on  account  of  its 
lightness  as  well  as  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
united  itself  to  the  cement. 

Transverse  ribs  were  next  introduced  at 
intervals  to  strengthen  the  wider  spaces;  and, 
at  a later  period,  the  angles  were  similarly 
fortified. 

These  ribs,  in  early  examples,  sprang  dia- 
for  the  reclamation  and  cure  of  drunkards  would  j tinctly  as  separate  arches  from  the  impost,  the 
be  a very  laudable  undertaking.  With  all  her  I vaulting  passing  over  them.  At  a later  period 
temperance  societies,  temperance  hotels,  and  1 — even  in  round-arched  vaulting — we  find  the 
temperance  lecturers,  Glasgow,  as  we  have  , practice  coming  into  vogue  of  uniting  the  ribs, 
already  said  in  other  words,  is  the  most  intern- ! and  even  the  springers  of  the  vaulting  itself  by 
perate  city  under  the  English  crown.  | cutting  them  at  the  base  out  of  the  same  blocks 

A few  words  now  about  wbat  more  intimately  of  stone.  We  see  an  early  specimen  of  this  in 
ooDcerna  our  constituency.  Glasgow  is  growing  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church. 

rapidly  within  as  well  as  without.  House-build-  ! When  the  ribs  became  more  numerous  it  often 
ingis  going  on  ; the  University  is  being  erected  ; occurred  that  five  or  even  eight  of  them  had  to 
and  public  works  as  well  as  private  are  being  pro-  . spring  from  one  group  of  capitals  ; and  at  times 
jected.  Capital  and  labour  are  again  in  contact,  I three  at  least  (and  subsequently  more)  from  a 
and  as  the  demand  increases  for  the  former,  the  single  capital.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  the 
workman  is  seizing  his  opportunity,  and  turn-  three  or  more  distinct  forms  could  scarcely  retain 
ing  to  his  advantage  for  the  moment.  The  their  separate  existence,  but  that  they  must  be 
employer  has  hia  bands  full,  and  so  much  work  1 united  in  their  lower  portions  in  a single  block, 
has  to  be  executed  in  Glasgow  this  year,  that ' and  that  their  forms  would,  more  or  less,  die  one 
something  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  score  of  | into  another.  Though  we  can  trace  this  process 
expediency.  The  ship-building  business  on  the  j in  Norman  work,  it  was  not  completely  esta' 
Clyde  is  pretty  brisk,  and  there  is  always  some-  blisbed  till  some  time  later, 
thing  to  be  done  in  this  line  on  the  river.  | It  will  be  better  understood  by  means  of 

In  our  rapid  survey  of  Glasgow,  sanitary  and  , a figure,  in  which  a transverse  rib,  two  dia- 
social,  we  have  endeavoured  to  note  faithfully  , gonal  ribs,  and  two  wall  ribs  meet  at  their 
what  we  saw  and  observed,  as  well  as  wbat  we  , common  springing  line,  and  so  intersect  and 
had  already  known  by  experience.  In  corrobo- unite  one  with  another  as  to  produce  a sec- 
ration  of  our  remarks,  the  criminal  statistics  of,  tion  at  the  base  composed  of  portions  of  them 
Glasgow  will  tell  a social  tale  in  sad  and  nner-  all.  Now,  a drawing  of  this  group  of  ribs  will 
ring  figures.  By  these  social  data  Glasgow’s  at  once  show  that  their  combined  and  united 
sanitary  state  is  illustrated ; and  we  but  bring  form  must  exteud  to  some  considerable  height 
our  few  sparks  of  light  to  make  the  picture  , above  the  springing ; and  so  far^  as  it  reaches, 
stronger,  and  to  hasten,  if  it  may  be,  the  efforts  ' which  is  often  some  8 ft.  or  10  fc.  in  height,  they 
that  should  be  attempted  to  reverse  it.  “ Let  cannot  possess  an  individual  existence.  To  this 
Glasgow  flourish.”  But  that  she  may  do  so,  height,  then,  it  is  customary  to  build^the  group 


Glasgow  must  be  cleansed. 

Glasgow  at  this  moment  is  bearing  the  criminal 
burden  of  about  700  professional  thieves,  in 
addition  to  those  of  her  own  indigenous  popula- 
tion, who  ply  that  trade  whenever  aud  wherever 
they  can.  This  datum  we  have  from  an  official 
of  the  detective  department.  The  law  that  is  in 
force  in  England,  which  gives  power  to  arrest 
suspects  who  are  known  to  profess  the  thieves’ 
calling,  and  to  question  them  as  to  their  modes  of 
life  and  labour,  does  nob  apply  to  Scotland  at  pre^ 


of  riba  in  horizontal  courses,  and  only  to  com. 
monce  the  radiating  arch-joints  where  the  riba 
clear  themselves  one  from  another,  which  usually 
occurs  at  one  level,  though  in  vaults  of  great 
irregularity  one  rib  often  clears  itself  at  a lower 
level  than  another. 

In  setting  out  the  relative  position  of  the 
ribs  upon  the  common  springing  level,  great 


to  receive  the  vaulting,  or  at  least  the  lower 
part  of  its  thickness  ; for  where  the  surface  was 
not  intended  to  bo  plastered,  the  wrought  stone- 
work was  often  a thin  casing  covered  over  above 
by  a thicker  mass  of  rough  work.  The  curvature  of 
the  courses  of  wrought  stone  enabled  them  to 
be  set  without  the  use  of  continuous  timber 
centering,  and  this  inner  facing,  once  finished, 
would  itself  form  a substantial  centering  for  the 
outer  rough  vault. 

At  a later  period  this  outer  thickness  was 
dispensed  with  as  a snperfluous  load.  In  all  cases 
the  hollow  space  against  the  wall  behind  was 
filled  in  solid  to  a certain  height  to  strengthen 
the  haunches  ©f  the  vault. 

The  ribs  now  became  beautifully  moulded,  and 
sometimes  decorated  with  carving.  In  early 
works,  as  at  St.  Cross,  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford,  St. 
Joseph’s  Chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  in  the  aisles 
at  Canterbury,  the  old  Norman  chevron  was  con- 
tinued in  the  riba.  The  meetings  and  inter- 
sections of  the  ribs  at  their  apex  were  usually 
ornamented  with  bosses,  and  beautifully  carved. 
These  bosses  assumed  many  varieties  of  form — 
sometimes  a small  rosette,  or  a little  tuft  of 
foliage,  merely  to  decorate  the  centre  of  the  in- 
tersection without  covering  the  mouldings;  some- 
times the  mouldings  themselves  return  round  a 
central  opening,  with  or  without  foliage  ; some- 
times a head  of  part  of  a figure  was  added  to 
the  last-named  form  in  each  angle,  nearly  at  the 
plane  of  vaulting;  sometimes  beneath  such 
moulded  boas  a disk  was  attached  with  or  with- 
out  foliage,  as  if  to  form  a cover  to  the  central 
opening;  indeed,  it  was  occasionally  actually 
the  moveable  cover  of  such  an  opening.  In 
England  the  usual  form  is  a group  of  foliage 
covering  the  intersection,  and  frequently  contain- 
ing figure  sculpture.  Westminster  Abbey  fur- 
nishes admirable  examplesboth  of  the  foliated  and 
Bculptored  bosses  of  which  I exhibit  som'e  casts. 

As  regards  the  intermediate  surfaces  of  the 
vaulting,  a curious  difference  is  found  to  obtain 
between  the  methods  adopted  in  Prance  and 
in  England. 

In  France  the  conreos  of  stone  run  parallel  to 
the  ridges,  as  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
from  the  original  intersecting  vaults  ; while  iu 
England  they  _take  an  irregular  direotion,  as  if 
suggested  by  placing  them  at  right  angles  to  an 
imaginary  centre  line  of  each  triangular  space, 
though  really  deviating  much  and  irregularly  from 
such  a rule. 

The  French  seem  much  offended  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  system ; and  I remember 
feeling  in  the  same  way  when  I first  saw  the 
French  method.  The  latter  seems  to  throw 
undue  pressure  On  the  diagonal  ribs,  while  the 


skill  and  judgment  are  requisite,  or  they  will , English  mode  appears  to  throw  it  more  equally 
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clear  themselves  one  of  another  so  irregularly 
as  to  cause  great  difficulty  and  needless  twist- 
sent.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  exodus  of  the  1 ing  filling  in  of  the  vaulting  surface, 

thieving  fraternity  has  taken  place  from  the  sister  If  you  set  out  on  plan  the  side  lines  of  two 

kingdom,  and  thieves  ply  their  trade  here  with  i ribs,  and  lay  down  the  true  position  of  the 

impunity  so  long  as  they  are  undetected,  though  mouldings  of  one  of  them,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 

known  to  the  police  as  swell-mobsmen  and  curvature  of  both  were  equal,  the  second  rib 

evildoers.  Add  to  these  facta  the  number  of  ■ out  with  its  back  Hue  at  an  eqnal  lu  uuo  „ --  . 

SO.OOOwhogetdrouk,  or  go  to  bed  drunk,  every  [distance  from  the  points  at  which  the  plans  of  j design.  Sappoaingeacharch  toboabouthait  me 
Saturday  night  in  Glasgow,  and  we  have  an  the  adjoining  lines  would  intersect;  for,  m , width  of  the  nave,  each  jjair 

appalling  statement  of  the  social  and  sanitary  following  the  carve,  both  would  at  a given  height  j form  a square  on  the  plan  ; and,  though  suoC  a 

condition  of  the  great  commercial  city  on  the  | reach  a point  ve_rtically_over  that  intersection,  j 8q°a’^f,8pa®e“ay_bj^_aad  often  was^dmd^^^^^ 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  death-rate  of  the  city 


on  all  the  ribs;  throwing  it,  in  fact,  down  into 
the  direction  of  their  meeting  point. 

I will  now  describe  a form  of  vaulting  which, 
thongh  it  originated  during  the  round-arched 
period,  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  that 
now  under  consideration.  We  have  seen  that 
the  arches  of  churches  were  frequently  arranged 
in  pairs ; the  pieia  alternating  in  size  and 


has  swelled  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  a 
panic  is  beginning  to  seize  on  the  mind  of  the 
sober-minded  citizens,  and  has  spurred  them  at 
last  to  the  necessity  of  public  meetings  to  draw 
attention  to,  and  to  take  steps  to  remedy,  this 
terrible  evil. 


and  so  the  filling  iu  would  have  a proper  starting- : two  oblongs  in  the  vaulting,  it  is  equally  natural 
point,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  1 to  vault  it  as  a single  square.  As,  however,  this 
reached  that  vertical  line  at  different  heights,  i leaves  the  alternate  piers  unrepresented  m the 
As,  however,  the  diagonal  rib  (where  the  ridges  \ vaulting,  it  became  frequent  to  carry  across 
are  level)  has  to  travel  farther  to  reach  a given  i from  this  intermediate  pier  a single  irt-usyerse 
height,  its  springing  section  has  to  be  sat  further  j rib  crossing  the  diagonals  at  their  point  of  inter- 
haek  to  make  it  reach  the  vertical  line  over  this  section,  and  between  it  and  those  diagonals  to 
point  of  intersection  at  an  equal  level  with  the  introduce  oblique  vaulting  cells,  wlmae  ridges 
transverse  rib.  The  wall  rib  in  a square  vault  strike  from  the  centres  of  the  half-bays  to  the 


PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  ^ would  be  similarly  placed  with  the  transverse  ; point  of  intersection. 


AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEILY. 
Lecture  III.* 


My  last  lecture  brought  the  subject  of  vaulting 
to  its  full  functional  development, — that  which 
contains  all  elements  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
to  the  demands  of  utility,  but  none  which  have 
been  introduced  purely  for  decorative  purposes. 
In  my  present  lecture  I must  supplement  what 
I then  treated  of  with  some  cases  of  its  applica- 
tion which  I had  not  then  time  to  detail,  and 
then  proceed  to  carry  on  my  subject  into  its  more 
distinctly  decorative  developments. 

Before,  however,  I proceed  farther,  it  may  be 
advantageous — though  construction  doea  not, 
perhaps,  come  within  the  range  of  lectures  in 
this  Academy,  excepting  so  far  as  it  exercises  an 
influence  upon  form — to  say  a few  words  on  cer- 


• See  p.  224,  ante. 


rib;  but  in  an  oblong  vault,  as  it  would  travel  a | Dr.  Wheweli,  followed  by  Professor^Wilhs,  has 
less  distance  to  reach  a given  level,  its  springing  given  this  the  name  of  “ sexpartite  vaultinf 
section  must  be  placed  forwarder  than  that  of'  " .-.•••"'i-'r.QrHhQ  no  nvm 


the  transverse  rib,  and,  of  course,  greatly  for- 
warder than  the  diagonal.  This  is  easily  adjusted 
by  drawing  the  curve  of  the  back  of  the  rib, 
whose  position  is  first  determined,  drawing 
against  it  the  vertical  line  of  its  intersection 
with  the  next  rib,  and  then,  from  the  apex  point 
of  the  adjoining  rib,  to  draw  its  enrve  through 
the  point  of  intersection,  which  will  give  on  the 
springing  line  the  distance  backward  or  forward 
at  which  the  springing  section  of  that  rib  should 
be  placed. 

'The  ribs  of  all  vaulting  of  early  date  are 
square  and  flat  at  the  back  ; the  vaulting,  which 
is  ofcen  very  thick,  passing  over  and  resting  upon 
their  backs.  In  later  works  the  ribs  were  usually 
deeper  from  intrados  to  extrados,  and  were 
notched,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  ” rebated,” 


ordinary  vaulting  being  quadripartite,  as  having 
four  cells.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a square  build- 
ing  of  two  bays  on  each  of  its  sides,  this  may  be 
carried  out  on  all  four  sides,  and  thus  become 
an  ociopartite  vault ; or,  as  in  the  aisles  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  it  may  be  adopted  on  one 
side  only,  and  so  be  quiUQ'uepartite. 

These  forms  of  vaulting  were  most  frequent 
during  the  transitional  period ; that  is  to  say, 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  the  work  of  William  of  Sens, 
at  Canterbury,  and  by  Bishop  Hugh  at  Lincoln, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  it  at  St.  David  s. 
It  was,  however,  continued  at  Lincoln  in  the 
great  transept,  and  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave, 
which  are  of  later  date  ; and  we  have  a beautiful 
instance  of  it  at  Westminster,  as  late  as  1250,  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Faith. 
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The  same  principle  was  applied,  in  a varied 
form,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Priory  Chnrch  at 
Tynemouth,  where,  thcngh  the  bays  have  ordi- 
nary vaulting,  the  eastern  wall  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  windows, 
over  which  cells  of  vaolting  are  formed,  con- 
verging to  the  intersecting  point  of  the  com- 
partment. 

Curiously  enough,  we  find  the  same  arrange- 
ment repeated  a century  and  a quarter  later  in 
the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  in  the  Palace 
of  Westminster. 

Ill  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Anxerre  the  same  idea 
is  carried  out  still  further,  the  vaulting,  square 
in  plan,  having  two  of  its  sides  divided  into  two 
cells  each,  as  on  the  sexpartite  principle,  and 
the  other  two  into  three  each,  as  those  above  re- 
ferred to,  making  in  all  a dccapartite  vault.  If 
all  sides  had  the  threefold  division,  it  would 
have  become  dodecapartite,  or  a vault  of  twelve 
cells. 

M.  Viollet  Le  Duo  gives  a curious  instance  of 
sexpartite  or  septipartite  vaulting  united  with 
another  form,  for  which  I know  no  definite  name, 
bob  which  is  itself  a union  of  the  groined  vault 
with  what  I have  elsewhere  called  the  square 
dome. 

I will  describe  the  last-named  vault  by  a com- 
parison between  those  of  two  corresponding 
chapels  near  the  west  end  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  nave. 

The  two  chapels  are  alike  in  plan, — an  oblong, 
each  side  of  which  is  divided  into  two  arches. 
They  only  differ  in  that  one  has  a central  pillar 
and  the  other  has  none.  The  one  is  simply 
divided  into  four  groined  vaults  on  the  most 
customary  principle.  The  other  is  similarly 
vaulted  up  to  the  line  of  the  square,  the  angles 
of  which  would  be  represented  by  tha  four  bosses 
of  the  first-named  vaults ; but  from  thence  the 
diagonal  ribs,  instead  of  returning  downwards 
on  to  a central  pillar,  continue  to  rise  till  they 
meet  in  the  middle  point  of  the  chapel.  This 
upper  portion,  therefore,  is  the  top  of  a square 
dome ; and  the  whole  vault  may  be  described  as 
a square  dome  penetrated  on  each  side  by  two 
Welsh  groined  cross-vaults.  This  combination 
is  common  in  the  vaulting  under  central  towers, 
03  at  Lincoln  and  York  ; though  in  these  cases 
the  central  portion  is  bounded  by  a strongly- 
marked  horizontal  line  defining  the  boundary 
of  the  half-groins  below,  and  the  square  dome 
above.  In  the  chapel  I have  been  describing 
there  is  no  such  boundary  line,  but  the  groining 
compartments  continue  till  they  meet  in  a point 
at  the  top.  This  system  may  be  carried  out  with 
any  number  of  buys  ; and  we  have  in  the  chapter- 
house at  York  an  instance  of  its  application  to 
an  octagon.  The  plan  of  the  vaulting  there  is 
identical  with  that  of  Westminster  or  Salisbury, 
but  the  portion  inclosed  within  the  inner  octagon, 
instead  of  turning  down  to  the  central  pillar, 
runs  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  the  arched  lines 
would  meet  in  the  centre. 

The  relation  between  the  vaulting  of  the 
I chapter -houses  of  York  and  Westminster  is,  in 
I fact,  the  same  as  that  between  the  two  chapels 
I at  Lincoln  just  described.  In  each  case  we  see 
j bow  similar  forms  may  be  covered  over  with 
vaulting  nearly  identical  in  plan — with  or  with- 
out a central  pillar  at  pleasure. 

There  is  a parallel  case  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  ia  which  the  compartment  is  divided 
on  three  of  its  sides  into  two,  and  on  the  other 
into  three  arches. 

This  crypt  ia  a work  in  which  the  architect 
would  appear  to  have  revelled  in  self-sought 
perplexities,  and  to  have  solved  them,  one  after 
another,  with  singular  success. 

The  portion  of  the  crypt  which  represents  the 
choir  overhead  is  really  one  of  the  moat  lively 
and  amusing  pieces  of  vaulting  I know.  Ibcon- 
j sists  of  ten  bays;  and,  as  the  east  end  is  neces- 
! -sarily  divided  into  two  bays  for  the  support  of 
those  above,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
■natural  than  to  have  placed  an  intermediate  row 
of  columns  down  the  centre,  dividing  the  whole 
into  two  ordinary  ranges  of  vaulting.  But  no, 
the  architect  would  have  lost  hia  fun  by  any 
such  common-place  scheme,  and  we  should  have 
'lost  a very  pretty  and  instructive  puzzle. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end,  he  first  cut  off  a 
spnee  two  bays  long,  then  a second  of  three  bays 
I a single  bay,  then  another  space  of 

. three  bays  ; and,  finally  a single  bay  at  the  west 
! end  5 while  to  each  of  hia  groups  of  three  bays, 
he  gave  a central  colnmo,  and  repeated  the 
I three-fold  division  on  its  east  and  west  sides. 

These  square  spaces,  then,  each  of  whose  sides 
i is  divided  into  three,  became  the  key-notes  of 
I hia  scheme,  and  most  ingeniously  and  beautifully 


he  vaulted  them.  The  principle  followed  is 
really,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  ordinary  mode  of  dividing  a square 
into  four  smaller  squares  of  groining  to  a space 
whose  sides  are  divided  into  three  instead  of  two. 
The  central  square  resting  on  the  column  re- 
mains unaltered,  but  the  sides  have  each  three 
cells,  the  transverse  ribs  from  the  central 
column  being  bi-furcated  as  its  apex,  and  instead 
of  going  across  to  an  opposite  pillar,  spreading, 
right  and  left,  to  the  two  pillars;  and  while  the 
main  diagonal  ribs  remain  unaltered.  These 
are  met  at  their  apex  by  half-diagonals  coming 
obliquely  from  the  same  pillars  in  the  sides. 
The  result  is  a star-like  arrangement  of  an 
exceedingly  pleasing,  though  at  first  sight  intri- 
cate character. 

Adjoining  one  of  these  beautiful  squares  comes 
the  compartment  first  alluded  to.  It  is  a very 
parallel  case  to  that  last  described.  On  three 
sides  it  is  the  same  as  the  Lincoln  chapel,  with 
a portion  of  a square  dome  instead  of  a central 
column  (excepting  only  that  this  has  the  bound- 
ary line),  while  the  fourth  side,  having  three 
divisions  instead  of  two,  is  dealt  with  precisely 
as  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  case. 
Amongst  these  intricate  compartments  are 
alternated  single  bays,  each  divided  transversely 
into  three  squares  of  ordinary  groining;  and  the 
perplexity  of  the  effect  of  the  crypt  arises  not  so 
mnch  from  the  difficulty  of  any  of  the  forms  of 
vaulting,  as  from  the  constant  change  from  one 
form  to  another,  no  two  adjoining  divisions  being 
alike.  The  whole  is  carried  out  with  excellent 
detail,  and  forms  a moet  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing interior. 

The  subject  of  puzzles  in  vaulting  suggests  a 
notice  of  that  of  the  choir  at  Lincoln,  where 
the  architect  (De  Noyes)  seems  to  have  put  him- 
self out  of  the  way  to  make  an  easy  matter 
difficult;  for,  instead  of  groining  his  oblong  bays 
in  the  nsnal  way,  he  has  made  each  cell  strike 
obliquely  to  points  dividing  the  central  ridge  of 
the  bay  into  three  equal  parts ; so  that  neither 
the  cells  nor  the  diagonal  ribs  from  either  side 
ever  meet  one  another,  but  each  cell  is  met  by  an 
intermediate  or  an  obliqne  transverse  rib  from 
the  opposite  side.  Professor  Willis,  in  his  peri- 
patetic lecture  there  in  1818,  called  the  architect 
“a  crazy  Frenchman,”  it  being  then  thought 
that  he  had  been  brought  over  by  Bishop  Hugh 
of  Burgundy;  bub  it  has  since  been  discovered 
that  he  was  a member  of  a Norman  family  long 
settled  in  Lincolnshire  ; and  the  beauty  of  his 
work  is  such  that  we  may  well  excuse  this  freak 
of  eccentricity,  and  wish  that  this  form  of 
craziness  was  more  prevalent  amongst  our- 
selves ! 

A curious  effect  is  produced  by  carrying 
vaulting  out  acourately  in  a circular  aisle  or 
corridor,  where  it  gives  the  diagonal  ribs  a 
twisted  line,  bending  them  out  of  the  vertical 
plane.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  apsidal  aisle  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Bonrges,  both  in  the  church 
itself  and  the  orypb. 

I will  only  notice  two  or  three  more  varieties 
of  this  stage  of  vaulting,  and  those  of  a mis- 
cellaneouB  character. 

The  chapter-house  at  Lichfield  is  an  elongated 
octagon,  one  of  its  sides  on  either  hand  being 
double  the  length  of  the  others,  and  divided  into 
two  bays.  The  vanlting  is  a ourions  elongation 
of  that  of  the  regular  octagonal  chapter-honse  : 
a cell  on  either  hand  being  interpolated,  and  the 
ribs  all  converging  obliquely  to  the  central 
pillar. 

At  Caudebec,  in  Normandy,  we  have,  though 
of  much  later  date,  a hexagon  vauUed  much  as 
our  own  chapter-houses,  but  with  a pendant  sub- 
stituted for  the  central  pillar,  and  ingeniously 
suspended  by  a long  stone  from  a constructional 
vault  above. 

At  Durham,  in  the  octagonal  kitchen  of  the 
monastery,  we  have  a curious  piece  of  vanlting 
planned  with  a view  to  a central  ventilating 
lantern.  The  ribs  run  from  every  corner  at 
right  angles  to  the  aide  of  the  octagon,  and  con- 
sequently meet  the  third  angle  from  that  from 
which  they  set  out,  and  their  intersections  leave 
an  octagonal  opening  equal  in  diameter  to  one 
side  of  the  original  octagon  in  the  centre,  and 
this  is  strong  enongh  to  support  the  required 
lantern  or  louvre. 

The  vaulting  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Salisbury 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  slenderness 
of  the  columns  which  support  it,  being  thin 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  of  great  height,  reducing 
the  width  of  the  chapel  by  cutting  off  a very 
narrow  range  of  vaulting  from  either  side. 
Somewhat  similar  in  coll  ia  the  vaulting  of  the 
crypt  beneath  the  Sainte  C.  Chapelle  at  Paris, 


where,  to  avoid  the  segmental  vaulting  which 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  its  limited  height, 
the  span  is  reduced  by  a range  on  either  side  of 
small  pillars  ; — in  this  case  so  near  the  wall  as  to 
neoessitate  a great  amount  of  stilting,  and  the 
introduotion  of  a kind  of  tracery  beneath  the 
transverse  ribs  to  give  abutment  to  the  central 
vault. 

I shonld,  in  passing,  mention  that  segmental 
vaulting  ia  very  frequent  at  this  period,  where 
the  height  is  limited  ; and  that,  even  where  the 
main  arches  are  not  so,  the  diagonal  ribs  fre- 
quently assumed  that  form ; indeed,  it  became 
necessary  wherever  the  length  of  a diagonal 
exceeded  double  the  height  of  its  arch. 

Taking  this  stage  of  the  history  of  vaulting 
as  a whole,  we  have  peculiarly  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  it  here  in  London  : pos- 
sessing, as  we  do,  excellent  examples  of  all  its 
most  leading  varieties. 

In  the  Temple  Church  we  have  the  carious 
circular  aisle  already  described,  being  a speci- 
men of  the  earliest  era  of  true  pointed-arched 
vaulting ; while  iu  the  eastern  portion,  dating 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  we  have  the  moat 
typical  speoimen  conceivable  of  vaulting,  all 
springing  from  a given  level,  and  with  level 
ridges.  It  is  rendered  the  more  marked  in  cha- 
racter by  the  division  of  the  three  ranges  of 
vaulting  by  means  of  the  pior-arches,  which, 
coming  close  under  the  vaulting,  assume  the 
character  of  enlarged  ribs. 

Very  similar  to  the  last-named  is  the  vaulting 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Sb.  Saviour  (or  St.  Mary 
Overie’s),  Southwark.  The  only  striking  differ- 
ence being  the  number  of  spans  and  the  absence 
of  pier-arches,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
space  divided  into  twelve  equal  and  square  com- 
partments, and  carried  by  six  similar  columns. 

In  the  choir  of  the  same  chnrch  we  have  an 
excellent  specimen  of  clearstory  vanlting,  with 
oblong  compartments  and  stilted  aide  • cells, 
worked  in  a manner  somewhat  different  from 
the  usual  ploughshare  system. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
inclnding  the  transepts,  we  have  the  vanlting  of 
the  oblong  space  (vpith  ploughshare  side  cells), 
and  of  the  square  space,  and  of  the  four-sided 
space  of  all  degrees  of  irregularity  ; we  have 
apses  of  two  dimensions,  viz.,  the  great  apse  of 
the  Sanctuary  and  those  of  the  radiating  chapels, 
which  are  as  beautiful  specimens  of  the  apse 
vault  as  can  be  found  ; we  have,  in  the  Chapter 
Ilouse,  the  vaulted  octagon,  with  central  pillar 
carried  out  in  noble  proportions  and  with  excellent 
detail ; while  in  the  crypt  below  is  a repetition 
of  the  same  vaulting,  of  depressed  proportions, 
and  carried  out  with  the  severest  simplicity. 

We  have  in  its  inner  vestibule  two  oblong 
vaults  placed  side  by  side,  one  apparently  the 
square,  and  the  other  of  the  narrowest  propor- 
tions ; and  in  the  outer  vestibule  beautiful 
miniature  vaulting,  on  minute  columns,  and  with 
the  segmental  arch;  while  in  St.  Faith’s  Chapel, 
hard  by,  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  tha 
sexpartite  vault.  Parts  of  the  aisles,  too,  are 
remarkable  for  the  subdivision  of  their  bays  by 
transverse  arches  of  the  double  orders  of  mould- 
ingfl,  giving  a great  nobleness  and  strength  to 
their  efieeb ; and  all  these  varieties  are  carried 
out  with  admirable  detail  and  studied  art. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  great  length  if  I 
were  to  go  into  the  moulding  of  the  riba  ; their 
combinations  where  grouping  and  intersecting 
one  another  in  the  springers,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  shafts  are  arranged  for  their  support. 
My  illustrations  will,  however,  do  much  to  explain 
this.  I must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  that 
in  French  buildings,  and  frequently  in  the  earlier 
English  specimens,  the  plans  of  the  abaci  of 
these  shafts  assume  both  forms  and  positions 
indicating  the  general  section  and  the  directions 
of  the  ribs  they  carry,  and  that  this  ia  even 
shared  by  the  bases  ; showing  that  the  vaulting 
was  the  very  first  thing  thought  of  and  designed; 
and  that,  from  the  very  floor  of  the  building,  it 
influenced  the  general  design.  This  was  lost  in 
England  by  the  introduction  of  the  circular 
abacus.* 


New  Market  Hall  for  Hugeley. — It  has 

been  resolved  at  a numerous  meeting  of  trades- 
men and  other  residents  that  a new  market-ball 
should  be  erected.  A committee,  comprising 
the  members  of  the  Local  Board,  parish  officers, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  appointed 
bo  promote  and  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 


• To  be  continued. 
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William  Pitmaa  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
lGt.h  inafc.,  and  was  illnatrated  with  a large 
number  of  decorations  of  various  sorts  lent  by 
nianufactarers  aud  others.  These  included 
ppecimens  of  old  leather  hangings  from  Mr. 
George,  brocade  and  embossed  gold  papers  from 
Messrs.  Corbiere  & Son,  other  specimens  of 
brocade  from  Messrs.  Walters  & Son,  painted 
decorations  by  Mr.  Earle,  parquet  floors  from 
Messrs.  Arrowsmith,  painted  flock  papers  from 
Messrs.  Scott,  Clutterbucb,  & Co.,  good  stencil- 
ling patterns  by  Mr.  Pitman,  French  caricature 
papers  from  Mr.  Pearce,  and  imitation  leather 
hangings  from  Messrs.  Woollams  & Co. 

lu  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper, 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  commented  on  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Pitman  to  the  efl'ect  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  carpets  in  which  they  trod 
roses  under  foot.  He  could  not  but  remember 
that  in  the  East  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  move  one’s  foot  without 
flower  after  flower  being  crushed.  It  seemed  to 
him  by  no  means  unnatural  to  tread  upon  flowers 
and  herbage  5 indeed,  more  natural  by  far  than  ' 
treading  upon  artificial  tesselated  pavements. 
This  remark  applied  with  reference  to  carrying 
the  principle  of  adherence  to  nature  too  far  ; for, 
in  fact,  on  looking  round  the  room  at  the  various 
specimens  brought  forward  as  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  decorative  art,  there  was  very  little 
adherence  to  nature  in  any  of  them.  As  to  the 
carpets  and  mural  decorations  of  the  East,  he 
had  before  observed  in  that  room  that  the  school 
of  art  in  Eastern  countries  was  kept  up  by  the 
dervishes,  or  monastic  orders,  in  the  same  way 
that  similar  arts  were  fostered  by  the  monastic 
orders  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With  re- 
gard  to  panelling,  be  should  like  to  make  one 
observation,  because  decorators  did  not  always 
in  this  respect  emulate  their  predecessors  ; for  it 
was  but  too  common,  on  going  into  a drawing- 
room of  the  present  day  decorated  in  panels,  to 
find  that  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room 
had  been  put  in  afterwards.  Ou  looking  at  the 
older  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  it  was  very 
rarely  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  was  found.  This 
was  a matter  not  depending  on  the  study  of 
nature,  but  on  the  cultivation  of  taste;  and  he 
hoped,  as  more  progress  was  made  in  the  study 
of  nature,  so  also  thoy  should  not  forget  to 
develop  good  taste. 

Mr.  Grace  said  there  was  one  topic,  that  of 
encaustic  painting,  upon  which  he  should  like  to 
say  a word.  In  his  opinion  it  had  entirely 
failed  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  of  it,  he 
believed,  was  not  diflacult  to  ascertain.  It  had 
not  only  failed  in  this  country,  but  the  man 
who  had  moat  zealously  brought  it  forward  in 
another  country,  Kanlbach,  had  found  it  was 
not  a safe  medium  for  painting.  Encaustic 
required  the  use  of  wax  as  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients;  and  when  it  became  dirty,  as  it 
very  soon  did,  and  recfuired'cieaning,  that  opera- 
tion was  like  cleaning  a wax  candle,  the  more 
you  cleaned  it  the  dirtier  it  became.  It  was  also 
apt  to  peel  and  crack,  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
saw  no  advantage  in  its  use.  A mixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  varnish  would  produce  quite  as  good 
an  effect  as  any  encaustic  paintiug,  without  any 
of  its  disadvantages.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  about  carpets,  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  the  lecturer. 
On  one  occasion,  some  time  ago,  he  recollected 
that  the  cause  of  flowers  on  carpets  was  very 
warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Kuskin  ; bat  on  that 
occasion,  he  believed,  it  was  proved  that  flowers 
in  relief  npon  the  ground  were  exceedingly  con- 
fusing, and  that  it  was  much  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  as  well  as  in  better  taste,  to  have  a 
perfectly  flab  surface  under  the  feet.  As  to  the 
remaiks  which  had  been  made  about  panelling, 
it  had  been  said  before  that  you  should  not 
criticise  what  was  done  by  incompetent  work- 
men, but  rather  go  to  the  work  of  those  who 
understood  their  subjects,  and  sought  to  carry 
out  the  true  principles  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Peter  Graham  fully  concurred  in  the 
opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  the  great  im- 
provement  of  taste  which  had  been  shown  in 
this  country  within  the  Just  twentv  years.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  most  influential  teachers  and 
those  who  had  most  conduced  to  that  end  were 
those  who  formed  the  establishment  at  Marl- 
borough House  which  was  called  the  ” chamber 
of  horrors,”  where  they  found  at  once  what 
should  be  avoided  and  what  should  be  followed. 


BUILDER. 


About  the  same  time  Mr.  Owen  Jones  read  a 
paper  in  that  room  on  ” The  Principle  of 
Colouring,  and  on  Form  in  Decoration.”  It  was 
a most  valuable  paper,  and,  as  he  could  testify, 
had  had,  with  the  " Grammar  of  Ornament,”  great 
influence.  He  (Mr.  Graham)  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  any  superiority  of 
natural  taste  in  the  French,  but  he  must  admit 
that  they  had  a much  larger  number  of  work- 
men capable  of  executing  with  facility  artistic 
works.  In  this  respect  the  English  were  far 
behind  them,  although  they  were  steadily,  and 
he  hoped  rapidly,  improving ; in  proof  of  which 
he  might  mention  the  various  Exhibitions  which 
had  taken  place  since  1851,  the  productions  in 
which  had  surprised  our  French  neighbours.  He 
especially  mentioned  South  Kensington,  for  he 
believed  the  French  set  even  a higher  value  upon 
that  establishment  than  they  did.  With  regard 
to  style,  be  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  be 
very  catholic  in  admitting  varieties  of  style ; and, 
although,  in  the  case  of  carpets,  floral  decora- 
tions should  be  treated  as  flatly  as  possible,  still 
a very  beautiful  effect  might  be  produced  with 
them  if  they  wore  kept  in  harmony  with  the 
decorations  of  the  room  and  the  furniture  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Of  course  he  con- 
demned large  floral  devices,  but  where  the  carpet 
was  made  in  imitation  of  what  might  be  seen  in 
nature,  small  flowers  on  a neutral  ground,  the 
effect  produced  would  be  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  pleasing. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Blashfield,  after  referring  to  the 
early  efforts  of  Owen  Jones,  Minton,  Pugin,  and 
others,  said  with  reference  to  the  decoration  of 
walls,  he  might  mention,  in  respect  to  what 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Pitman  on  the  subject  of 
ground-work  for  fresco-painting,  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  making  several  experiments  for  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  with  reference  to  the  best  mixture 
of  lime  for  fresco-painting  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  found  the  difficulty  chiefly 
arose  from  the  bricks.  London  stock  bricks  were 
generally  made  partly  of  ashes,  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  common  mould,  and  an  indifferent 
quality  of  clay,  containing  sometimes  a quantity 
of  chalk  ; and  these  bricks  were  very  seldom 
sufficiently  vitrified, — only  just  enough  to  form 
imperfect  silicates  and  salts  of  an  absorbent 
character.  These  salts  by  degrees  worked  their 
way  up  to  the  surface,  and  would  sometimes 
aSect  even  the  strongest  mortar, — as  strong  as 
Roman  cement, — and  these  decrescent  salts 
would  impair  the  lime,  however  well  prepared, 
and  destroy  the  colour  put  upon  the  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  a better  description  of  bricks 
with  the  same  description  of  lime  did  not  produce 
the  same  result ; and  it  had  been  found  by  some 
experiments  recently  referred  to  at  a meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  that  abroad 
tiles  were  now  being  made  free  from  the  im- 
purities which  had  been  referred  to,  and  perfectly 
burnt,  which,  when  covered  with  lime,  were 
quite  successful.  If  they  were  aufliciently 
vitrified,  and  striated  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to 
hold  the  plaster,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
even  in  this  climate,  he  believed.  With  regard 
to  ceiling  decoration,  he  might  state  that  there 
were  some  remarkably  fine  examples  amongst 
our  English  mansions.  For  instance,  Burleigh 
House  hardly  contained  an  apartment  on  the 
principal  floor  the  ceiling  of  which  did  not  afford 
an  example  of  modelling  which  anyone  would  be 
proud  to  study  and  imitate. 

Mr.  Laing  said  he  believed  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failure  of  encaustic  painting  in  England, 
which  was  indisputable,  was  the  moisture  of  the 
climate.  The  makers  of  French  paper-hangings 
said  that  their  ordinary  gold-papers  would  re- 
tain their  brilliancy  anywhere  except  in  Hol- 
land and  England,  where  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  some  protection  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  said  there  was  one  thing 
which  every  decorator  who  took  an  interest  in 
his  art  must  much  regret,  and  that  was,  that 
hardly  any  artists  of  high  standing  could  be 
found  to  make  a decorative  use  of  their  genius; 
and  if  by  chance  they  were  entrapped  into 
painting  what  was  called  a fresco,  they  were 
as  much  afraid  of  the  surface  around  it  being 
decorated  as  if  it  would  infallibly  destroy  the 
picture,  forgetting  apparently  that  almost  every 
fresco  of  any  importance  in  Italy  was  sur- 
rounded by  decoration  in  the  richest  lines, 
though  admirably  adjusted  to  each  other.  The 
artist  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  colour  to  his  woi  k,  but  should  rather  strive 
to  so  arrange  the  surrounding  decoration  that 
all  should  form  a harmonious  whole.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  instance  of  this  was  the 
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chamber  at  Rome,  in  which  was  the  famous' 
Raffaelle  fresco,  “ The  School  of  Athene.”  Th& 
chamber  was  not  only  decorated  in  the  richest 
colouring,  but  it  had  been  done  by  another 
hand  for  itself.  Raffaelle  had  too  much  good 
sense,  as  well  as  generosity,  to  destroy  the 
magnificent  ceiling  of  his  predecessor,  Sodoma, 
for  fear  it  should  injure  the  effect  of  his  fresco. 

The  Ghairman  (Professor  Hayter  Lewis) 
said  all  seemed  to  agree  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Mr.  Pitman ; as,  for  in- 
stance, that  a ceiling  should  not  be  a plain 
white  surface;  that  very  bright  carpets,  chosen, 
because  they  were  pi’etty  in  themselves,  without 
any  reference  to  their  surroundings,  were  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  would 
happen  that  such  a carpet  would  kill  anything 
else  in  the  room.  He  could  also  agree  in  the- 
denunciation  of  the  marble  shams  which  were 
too  common  in  halls  and  staircases;  but  on- 
some  points  he  must  differ  from  Mr.  Pitman. 
For  instance,  as  to  mosaics,  he  believed  that 
in  a climate  like  that  of  England  mosaics  with 
gold  backgrounds,  especially  where  large  sur- 
faces were  to  be  covered,  were  by  far  tba 
most  valuable  kind  of  decoration  possible.  Ha 
had  seen  much  of  this  sort  of  work  on  .the 
Gontinent,  and  could  not  but  contrast  the  grand- 
old  specimens  in  which  the  gold  groandwork 
was  in  the  glass  itself,  with  the  modern  imita- 
tions, such  as  that  in  St.  Boniface  at  Munich,, 
where  the  background  was  made  simply  of  gold- 
leaf  put  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  old  mosaic  work,  dono,  if 
not  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  very  shortly  after- 
wards, was  infinitely  superior  to  any  other  kind  of 
decoration  whatever  for  large  surfaces,  whioh- 
required  to  be  seen  from  a distance.  A good 
deal  had  been  said  as  to  the  imitation  of  nature,, 
with  which  he  had  no^deslre  to  quarrel;  but,  on 
looking  round  the  room,  he  saw  no  single- 
specimen  which  could  in  any  way  be  said  to  be 
a copy  of  nature,  and  in  fact  the  minute  copy  of 
details  was  hardly  to  bo  desired,  but  rather  an 
imitation  of  the  several  principles.  He  had  paid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  had  found 
that  in  nature  there  was  hardly  such  a thing  to- 
be  found  as  a pure  tint ; occasionally  a bright 
spot  would  be  found  in  flowers,  particularly  in 
the  tropics,  bub  it  was  always  in  the  flower 
itself,  never  in  the  foliage,  which  formed  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  vegetable  world ; all 
this  was  a strong  neutral  tint.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  in  decorating  rooms,  that  the  space 
at  command  was  limited;  that  the  carpets  and' 
wall  decorations  had  to  be  contrasted  with 
tables,  chairs,  and  other  things,  which  did  not 
occur  in  nature.  The  rule,  therefore,  seemed  to- 
be,  to  follow  the  general  principle  of  nature  in 
having  a predominant  neutral  tint,  relieved  by 
bright  spots  or  places  ; and  in  order  to  do  this 
effectually  and  well,  nature  must  be  studied  a 
great  deal  more  closely  than  he  feared  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  believed  the- 
plan  which  bad  been  followed  by  the  best 
decorators  in  past  times  bad  been  this, — to  make- 
the  flooring  of  comparatively  neutral  tint  as  a 
groundwork,  then  Co  pnt  in  the  walla  of  a deeper 
tone,  and  to  lavish  the  grandest  efforts  on  or- 
near  the  ceiling. 


RAILWAY  ABANDONMENTS. 

The  last  stream-tide  of  speculation,  or  of 
enterprise,  which  sought  its  exercise  and  in- 
dulgence in  connexion  with  schemes  requiring 
legislative  sanction,  reached  its  highest  point  in- 

1866,  when  633  private  bills  were  petitioned  for,, 
and  393  bills  received  the  Royal  assent.  The 
collapse  came  in  1867,  and  since  that  year  the 
number  of  bills  petitioned  for  in  each  successive 
session  has  been  much  smaller.  Not  only  so,, 
bub  the  character  of  tbo  bills  brought  forward  in 
diminished  numbers  in  these  later  sessions  differs- 
considerably  from  those  promoted  in  the  earlier 
years.  In  1866,  of  the  633  bills  petitioned  for, 
450  involved  the  deposit  of  plans,  implying  that 
the  bills  provided  for  the  construction  of  new 
works.  In  the  current  session,  240  bills  appear 
on  the  general  list,  and  139  sets  of  plans  aud 
sections  have  been  lodged  at  the  private  bill- 
office  in  connexion  with  them,  of  which  twenty- 
five  are  for  street  and  road  tramways.  Since 

1867,  inclasive,  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
bills  petitioned  for  have  been  for  legislative 
sanction  to  the  abandonment  of  works  authorised 
iu  former  sessions,  for  extension  of  time, 
financial  arrangements,  and  for  additional  and 
various  powers.  It  has  been  charged  against  the 
Legislature,  and  not  without  cause,  that  the  pro- 
cedure in  relation  to  railways  has  been  unwise,, 
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hap-bnzard,  and  has  involved  extravagant  costa. 
In  one  direcrion,  the  Legislatnre  seems  now  to  be 
adopting  a definite  policy,  which  is  calculated  to 
prevent  in  the  future  a profligate  waste  of  money 
in  connexion  with  any  new  lines  that  ma’"  be 
projected, — a waste  with  which  railway  com- 
panies have  been,  in  the  past,  in  many  instances, 
directly  and  exclusively  chargeable.  Parliament 
has  sanctioned  the  abandoment  of  a number  of 
small  and  comparatively  unimportant  lines,  but 
the  course  of  legislation  with  respect  to  this 
matter  seems  to  be  the  rejection  of  petitions  for 
abandonment,  except  upon  one  or  other  of  two 
.grounds, — the  proved  insolvency  of  the  responsi- 
ble party,  or  agreement  and  mutual  consent 
among  landowners,  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
<5oncerned,  and  the  promoters. 

An  important  precedent  has  just  been  esta- 
blished in  the  Brighton  Company’s  bill,  which 
has  been  inquired  into  by  a committee  of  five 
peers,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Although  an  omnibus  bill,  its  backbone  and 
•chief  provision  was  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  Junction  lino,  which  was 
originally  promoted  by  an  independent  company, 
but  eventually  adopted  by  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany, with  the  view,  as  has  been  alleged,  of 
enabling  them  to  seenre  better  terms  in  their 
tmifio  agreement  with  the  South-Eastern.  The 
line  is  above  half-made  j it  would  bo  about 
twonty-two  miles  in  length,  and  would  give  the 
Brighton  a direct  route  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  contest  in  the  case  of  this  bill  has  not  been, 
as  many  others  are,  one  between  powerful  rail- 
way companies,  but  between  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany on  the  one  hand,  and  a firm  phalanx  of 
landowners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  on 
the  other,  who  made  out  a strong  case  against 
the  proposed  abandonment.  The  Brighton  Com- 
pany had,  of  their  own  freewill  and  voluntary 
motion,  adopted  the  line  : many  landowners  had 
been  indifferent  or  opposed  to  its  construction, 
but  had  been  persuaded  into  acquiescence,  and 
portions  of  their  property,  which  they  had  not 
desired  to  part  with,  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  company,  and  their  estates  were  now  dis- 
figured by  the  partially  completed  works  which 
at  was  proposed  to  abandon. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  declared  policy 
of  Mr.  Laing,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Brighton 
Company,  that  this  line  should  be  abandoned  if 
the  company  can  get  rid  of  the  obligation.  It 
asems  hard  that  a company  should  be  compelled 
to  complete  a line  that  they  know  will  be  worked 
at  a loss.  This  may  be  quite  trne,  but  the 
Legislature  properly  says  to  companies  in  effeob, 
**  Count  the  cost  before  you  come  for  a bill  to 
make  a new  line  j when  you  have  got  the  powers 
you  ask  for,  you  will  be  held  bound  to  exercise 
them;  and  you  must  not  suppose  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  pluy  fast  and  loose  with  Parliament 
and  the  public  in  getting  and  giving  up  lines  to 
servo  your  own  purposes.  It  is  quite  time  that 
land  and  property  holders  and  the  public  should 
‘have  the  assurance  that  when  the  project  of  a 
new  railway  is  agitated,  promoted,  and  sanc- 
tioned, it  is  also  settled  that  ^the  scheme  is  a 
reality,  and  not  a time-serving  sham.”  In  accord- 
ance with  such  views,  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
Lord  Derby’s  committee. 


CHICHESTER. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  restore  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Chichester  Cathedral  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  bishop,  Dr.  Gilbert.  It  is  not 
a little  singular  that  the  erection  of  the 
■chapel  itself,  which  forms  the  extreme  east  end 
of  the  cathedral  fabric,  and  which  most  probably 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  is  attributed 
by  many  writers  to  another  Bishop  Gilbert 
{called  also  De  St.  Leotard),  who  held  the  see  of 
Chichester  from  A.D.  1288  to  A.D.  1305. 

The  projected  cattle-market  has  now  so  far 
I advanced,  that  a general  description  of  it  may 
I be  given.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  from 
1 Eastgato-square.  A new  road,  30  ft.  in  width, 

I is  to  be  formed.  The  boundary  wall  will  be 
: composed  principally  of  flint,  and  generally  6 ft. 

y in.  high.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  roads  will 
I have  a surface  of  aspbalte.  The  ironwork  of  the 
gates  at  tho  entrance  to  the  market  aro  not 
; comprised  within  the  contract.  The  rails  of 
I the  pens  and  cattle  . standings  will  be  formed 
I of  solid  round  wrought  iron,  and  will  consist 
of  four  for  pens  of  sheep,  except  in  the  case 
( of  one  row,  which  will  have  five ; the  pens  for 

1 pjgs  and  lean  calves  will  have  five.  The  whole 
f of  tho  rings  will  be  built  into  the  wall  at  the 
I expense  of  the  corporation,  the  contractors  only 


being  required  to  paint  them.  Indicators  for 
alleys  and  nnmber-plates  for  pens,  consisting 
of  Willing  & Co.’s  patent  enamelled  wronght- 
iron,  will  be  placed  in  conspicuous  positions, 
and  all  the  wrought  and  cast  iron  .work  will 
have  a finishing  coat  of  paint  of  a chocolate 
colour.  The  channels  connected  with  tho  pens 
of  sheep,  pigs,  and  Jean  calves,  and  also  be- 
tween the  standings  for  store  cattle,  will  be 
lined  with  Staffordshire  vitrified  blue  plain 
channel  bricks,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
obtained  from  the  Albion  Blue  Brick  Works, 
West  Bromwich.  The  channels  in  other  parts 
of  the  market,  for  fat  cattle,  will  have  grooved 
bricks.  The  atone  used  will  ba  Portland — that 
of  a whitish  grey  colour,  with  the  best  fresh 
and  thoronghly  burned  Glynde  lime  and  White’s 
Portland  cement.  The  brickwork  will,  it  is 
believed,  come  from  Parehara,  The  market 
must  ba  completed  by  the  Slsb  of  December, 
1870.  Mr.  llawksley  is  the  engineer,  and 
Messrs.  Cliffa  & Co.,  contractors. 


THE  ANCIENT  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  IN 
HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

The  celebrated  Hereford  UTappa  Mwidi,  the 
work  of  Richard  de  Haldringbam,  who  held  a 
stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral  A.D.  1290  to  1310,  is 
about  to  bo  published,  and  we  would  make  the 
fact  known.  The  map  itself  is  the  largest,  and 
most  quaintly  and  elaborately  finished,  of  all  tho 
known  Mappcc  Mundi,  and  is,  indeed,  a literary 
and  archaeological  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  is 
being  published  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Wool- 
hope  Club,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  got  it  out 
with  tho  utmost  accuracy.  It  is  not  done  for 
profit,  but  simply  as  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  to  ensure  tho  maintenance  of 
perfect  copies  of  the  map,  before  the  original 
gets  too  disfigured  by  time  to  allow  of  its  being 
copied,  or  lest  anything  should  happen  to  it.  Its 
size  is  G ft.  by  3 ft.,  and  to  bring  out  the  fac- 
simile will  require  thirty-six  lithographic  stonesof 
the  largest  size.  The  strict  accuracy  of  this  fac- 
simile will  be  guaranteed,  and  may  be  tested 
by  every  purchaser ; for  in  the  4to.  book  of 
descriptive  letterpress  which  will  accompany 
it,  will  be  fonr  large  photographs  from  the  map 
itself,  embracing  tho  whole  of  it  (of  15  in.  diam. 
size),  aud  a glass  would,  of  course,  at  once  show 
any  fault,  if  it  exist,  by  comparing  with  the  litho- 
graph. It  is  offered  at  the  cost  price  of  its  ro- 
production,  and,  indeed,  the  number  published 
will  be  determined  by  the  cost,  when  farther 
experience  has  partially  tested  the  estimates. 
It  is  far  advanced  in  preparation,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  sufficient  subscribers  may  be  got  to  enable  it 
to  be  issued  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  rather 
a more  serious  item  as  to  cost  than  the  sub- 
committee had  thought ; but  they  have  decided 
that  it  shall  bo  done  well.  The  Rev.  F. 
Havergal,  of  the  College,  Hereford,  the  College 
librarian,  is  the  general  editor. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  DONCASTER 
IN  1869. 

The  town  of  Doncaster  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a town  which  approaches  something 
like  a finished  state.  Its  rich  corporation  and 
its  St.  Leger  are  more  vivid  characteristics  of 
its  prosperity  than  its  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial industries.  The  town,  always  noted  for 
its  cleanly  and  well-managed  streets,  continues 
to  make  progress.  Several  of  the  streets  have 
been  flagged  during  the  year ; these  include  the 
east  side  of  Marsh-gate,  iu  Cleveiaud-street,  and 
, the  east  side  of  Cartwright-sbreet.  The  Cause- 
way in  front  of  the  Grammar  School  and  Bass- 
terrace  has  been  widened.  A large  plot  of  land, 
which  was  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Crowther 
as  a nursery-garden,  has  been  sold  by  the  Town 
Council,  by  tho  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  for  building  purposes,  for  the  sum  of 
3,5601.  128.  81.  A street  45  ft.  wide  has  been 
formed.  The  frontage-ground  to  St.  James- 
street  to  the  depth  of  6 ft.,  and  to  tho  new 
street  to  the  depth  of  9 ft.,  is  to  be  kept  open, 
and  not  to  be  built  upon.  Iu  addition  to  the 
above,  a more  direct  route  between  the  railway- 
station  and  the  markets  is  in  contemplation. 
The  proposed  street  is  to  cross  the  river  Ches- 
wold.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  on  which  to  form  the  road.  The  pro- 
posed new  road  would  greatly  relieve  the  traffic 
between  the  station  and  the  market  on  busy 
days.  A number  of  bouses  have  been  built 
during  the  year.  Mr.  C.  Verity  has  erected  four 


of  ten  semi-detached  houses,  at  St.  George’s* 
terrace,  on  the  Thorne-road.  They  are  all  of 
brick,  with  pierced  stone  balconies  and  string 
cornice  on  the  top  of  a white  moulded  string- 
course.  Messrs.  Lister  & Son  have  made  plana 
for  the  erection  of  large  business  premises  in 
the  Magdalens,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Somerset. 
The  front  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  faced 
with  white  bricks,  and  relieved  with  stone 
dressings  and  coloured  brick  bands.  Several 
other  houses  of  an  ornamental  character  have 
been  erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  during 
the  past  year. 


APPROACHING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Annnnl  International 
Exhibitions  of  Selected  Works  of  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Art  aud  Scientific  Inventions  will  be 
opened  at  South  Kensington,  London,  on 
Monday,  tho  Ist  of  May,  1871,  and  closed  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  September,  1871.  The 
exhibitions,  as  our  readers  know,  will  take  place 
in  permanent  buildings,  now  being  erected, 
adjoining  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens.  The 
productions  of  all  nations  will  bo  admitted, 
subject  to  their  obtaioiug  the  certificate  of  com- 
petent judges  that  they  are  of  sufficient  excel- 
lence to  be  worthy  of  exhibition. 

The  first  exhibition  will  consist  of  objects  iu 
the  following  divisions  : — 

Fine  Arts  applied  or  not  applied  to  Works  of 
Utility. 

Manufactures,  Machinery,  and  Raw  Materials, 
including  Woollen  and  Worsted  Fabrics,  and 
Educational  Works  and  Appliances. 

Scientific  Inventions  and  Now  Discoveries  of 
all  kinds. 

Horticnltnre. 

The  attention  of  artists  and  manufacturers  is 
especially  called  to  Division  No.  1.  Hitherto 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  has  been  too 
much  limited  to  the  display  of  pictures  and 
sculpture,  disassociated  from  purposes  of  utility. 
Every  work  in  which  fiae  art  is  a dominant 
feature  will  find  proper  provision  made  for  its 
display.  Painting,  on  whatever  snrfaoe,  or  in 
any  method ; sculpture  in  every  description  of 
material;  engravings  of  all  kinds  ; architectural 
design  as  a fine  art ; every  description  of  textile 
fabric  of  which  fine  art  is  a characteristio 
feature  ; iu  short,  every  work,  whether  of  utility 
or  pleasure,  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  exoollenco  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  may  be  displayed  in  tho  exhibitions  under 
the  division  of  Fine  Art.  Every  artist  workman, 
moreover,  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a work  of  merit 
by  himself  as  his  own  production. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD  AND  LUDGATE-HILL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  presented  a com- 
munication from  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  City  of  London,  informing  the  Board  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
stating  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposal  and  carry  out  the  improvement,  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  contri- 
bute towards  the  cost  of  it.  Mr.  Taylor  said 
the  corporation  of  the  City  had  been  engaged  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  this  improvement,  and  had  now  got 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  tho 
payment  of  20,0001.  The  corporation  had  tried 
to  get  a carriage-way  on  the  north  side,  but  he 
was  afraid  they  had  no  chance  of  success,  as  the 
north  side  was  very  narrow,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  a carriage-way  without  removing 
the  railings.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
authorities  were  willing  to  bear  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  carrying  out  the  improvement  at 
the  Ludgate-hill  end  of  the  cathedral,  including 
the  pulling-down  the  old  railings,  and  erecting, 
probably  at  a cost  of  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
a handsome  set  of  railings  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  cathedral  ; aud  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  pledged  themselves,  in  case  of  there 
being  any  profit  out  of  the  20,0001.,  to  lay  it  out 
iu  the  adornment  of  the  interior.  After  a dis- 
cussion, the  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  for  con- 
sideration  and  report. 

Meantime,  we  may  add,  the  barriers  at  the 
north  side  have  been  removed  and  the  south 
side  closed,  iu  order  to  carry  out  the  arranged- 
for  improvement ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
barriers  will  never  be  replaced. 
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NEW  GLAZING  MATERIAL. 

In  out-door  glnziug,  whatever  amount  of  care 
and  attention  may  be  exercised,  it  is  ocoasionally 
a matter  of  much  difBculty  to  ensure  sound 
work.  This  uncertainty  arises  from  various 
causes;  for  instance,  the  non-adherence  of  the 
paint-priming  to  the  framework  by  reason  of  an 
interposing  fiim  of  grease,  size,  &c. ; the  different 
rates  of  expansion  between  the  glass  and  the 
framework  in  which  it  has  been  imbedded  ; and 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  exposed  portions  while 
a contiguous  portion  is  shaded.  In  the  latter 
case,  large  sheets  of  glass  that  have  been  im- 
bedded in  deep  recesses,  or  sashes,  or  stonework, 
are  often  broken  ; but  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  work  sound  while  the  glass  remains 
unbroken  is  found  with  contiguous  and  extended 
metal  sash-work,  such  as  that  on  the  roofs  of 
Paxton  construction,  railway  sheds,  and  conserva- 
tories. A more  elasticmediumthan  ordinary  putty 
has  long  been  a desideratum,  and  we  learn  from 
a paper  recently  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mecha- 
nical Engineers’  Society,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft, 
that  a new  compound  of  this  kind  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Sir  W.  A.  Rose  & Co.,  of  London, 
under  the  name  of  Thcrmo-Flastic  Putty.  It  has 
been  used  on  the  new  large  roof  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  King’s-cross,  and  other  exten- 
sive works,  and  has  been  severely  tested.  This 
putty,  we  are  told,  speedily  sets  hard,  retaining 
a certain  amonnt  of  elasticity  ; but  when  exposed 
to  heat  it  becomes  soft  and  more  elastic,  return- 
ing to  its  former  hardnees  and  position  on  cooling, 
thereby  allowing  for  the  uneqnal  expansion  of 
the  glass  and  its  frame,  insnring  sound  work  for 
a long  period.  The  cost  is  not  great. 


MOVEMENT  IN  RAILWAYS. 

A NEW  arrangement  for  railways  will  shortly 
come  before  the  public  under  the  title  of  the 
Pannier  system.  A single  row  of  piles  carries  a 
continnous  girder  on  which  the  train  runs,  the 
carriages  banging  down  on  each  side  to  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  ground.  The  carriages 
are  so  arranged  that  inequality  of  weight  on  one 
side  to  the  extent  of  a ton  will  not  affect  the 
action.  The  small  quantity  of  land  required, 
cheapness  of  construction,  and  speed,  are  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it.  Mr.  Samuel,  C.E.,  has 
taken  the  invention  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  soon  hear  more  of  it.  Extensions  and 
alterations  are  going  on  which  will  place  Edin- 
burgh within  six  hours  of  London.  A scheme 
has  been  proposed  by  means  of  which,  it  is 
asserted,  Manchester  will  be  reached  by  Lon- 
doners in  two  hours.  If  we  understand  the 
proposition  rightly,  the  carriages  would  pass 
over  rollers  kept  in  motion  by  turbines.  The 
wind  is  rising,  and  we  may  look  to  see  enter- 
prises  launched. 


IMPROVEMENT  ON  COMMON  STAIRS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

We  have  recently  said  so  much  on  the  dis- 
gusting condition  of  the  Edinburgh  common 
stairs,  that  we  conceive  it  to  be  a duty,  as  it  is 
certainly  a pleasure,  to  refer  to  some  substantial 
efforts  we  observe  being  made  in  the  shape  of 
reform.  Most  of  these  staircases  are  so  planned, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  as  to  have  the 
water-closets,  — occasionally  for  no  less  than 
twelve  families, — oommunicatiog  with  them  and 
ventilating  into  them ; and  hence  it  sometimes 
happens,  as  in  the  case  of  a choked  or  defective 
soil-pipe,  or  a deficient  supply  of  water,  that  the 
results  are  so  horrible  as  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
description.  As  we  have  already  said,  these 
common  stairs  are  nothing  but  a common 
nuisance,  and  are,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  a 
great  proportion  of  the  very  high  death-rate 
which  is  at  present  predominant  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  wo 
observe  that  in  the  plans  for  a new  block  of 
houses  in  Inverloith-terrace, — 

“Every  modern  coovenience  ie  introduced.  It  is 
epecially  worthy  of  notice  that  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  proper  sanitary  conditions.  A ventilating  shaft, 
with  a sectional  area  of  Li  ft.,  is  carried  up  through  the 
tenement,  communicating  with  the  open  air  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  accessible  from  each  house  by  means  of  a 
trap-door.  Into  this  shaft  every  water-closet  has  an 
opening, — an  arrangement  greatly  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon one  of  ventilating  such  places  from  the  common 
stair.  All  the  soil-pipes  are  carried  down  through  the 
shaft ; 80  that,  in  the  event  of  any  repairs  being  required, 
the  necessary  work  can  be  executed  without  occaeioning 
domestic  inconvenience." 

Commending  this  wholesome  sanitary  prac- 
tice to  the  Scottish  architects  generally  as  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  get  rid  of  a national 
nuisance,  we  may  at  the  same  time  remind  our 


readers  that  it  is  many  years  since  we  first 
directed  public  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
architect  concerned  in  the  block  mentioned  is 
not  the  first,  however,  who  has  adopted  the  venti- 
lating shafe  in  Edinburgh.  Councillor  James 
Gowans  has  already  adopted  it  as  a leading 
feature  of  the  internal  construction  of  his  ornate 
range  of  tenements  which  has  been  recently 
erected  at  the  south  corner  of  the  Castle-terrace. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  WHITEHAVEN. 

Tyrnus  fever  still  prevails  at  Whitehaven. 
During  the  last  four  months  there  have  been, 
out  of  a population  of  19,000,  from  360  to  370 
cases  in  the  town,  and  one  patient  out  of  every 
six  died,  the  total  number  of  deaths  having  been 
sixty.  This  state  of  matters  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  have  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Whitehaven  trustees,  asking  for  information 
respecting  the  outbreak,  and  for  an  account  of 
the  steps  which  the  trnateea  had  recently  taken 
to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The 
reply  of  the  trustees  sets  forth  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  its  probable  causes,  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedial  measures  which  have  been  adopted. 
The  predisposing  causes  are  described  as  being 
the  want  of  a proper  system  of  household 
drainage,  the  want  of  closet  accommodation, 
the  over-crowded,  over-built,  and  badly-paved 
state  of  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  dissi- 
pated and  irregular  habits  of  the  bulk  of  the 
lower  classes  residing  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
town,  and  amongst  whom  the  disease  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institntion, 
Mr.  John  Clutton  in  the  chair,  a Plea  for  Culture 
in  the  Profession  of  a Surveyor  was  read  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Matthews,  to  which  weshall  return. 
This  paper  was  preceded  by  the  adjourned  dis- 
cnasion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey, 
entitled  “ Farming  Covenants,”  which  was  con- 
cluded, after  an  animated  debate  in  which  many 
members  took  part. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening,  April  4th,  when  the  paper  byMr.  J. 
Matthews  will  be  diacuased. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

St.  Nicholas's  Steeple. — The  restoration  of  this 
vast  pile  of  masonry  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  scaffolding  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  south- 
west angle  buttress,  the  building,  although 
patched,  has  the  appearance  of  once  more  set- 
ting time  at  defiance.  The  buttress  mentioned, 
octagonal  on  plan,  is  being  rebuilt  to  project 
some  few  inches  beyond  its  predecessor’s  original 
face,  thereby  lending  great  additional  strength 
to  the  weaker  side  of  the  tower.  The  task  most 
have  been  an  arduous  one  both  to  the  architect, 
and  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  the  builder. 

National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England. — 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  a block  of  property 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Mosley  and  Dean  streets, 
and  consisting  of  four  large  shops,  together  with 
offices,  warerooms,  &c.,  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  site,  naturally  a large  one,  has 
become  the  property  of  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Banking  Co.,  who  are  about  to  build  them- 
selves new  and  commodions  premises.  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster,  is, 
we  understand,  preparing  the  plans,  and  as  the 
corner  referred  to  is  openly  situated  in  the 
principal  and  moat  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  there  is  a good  opportunity  for  display  of 
j skill. 

VALUE  OP  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — There  are  some  ohservations  at  page  231 
in  the  Builder,  19th  inst.,  relative  to  my  re- 
marks on  sewage,  made  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
February  25tb,  on  Mr.  Hope’s  paper.  On  look- 
ing at  the  report,  I see  that  1 stands  for  100  : 
this  is  of  course  a mistake.  The  value  of 
100  tons  of  sewage  has  been  estimated  as  worth 
IVs.  6d.,  or  about  2d.  per  ton.  This  is  the 
chemist’s  value  and  not  the  farmer’s.  Sewage, 
the  year  round,  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
id.  per  ton  chemist’s  value.  No  farmer,  would, 
however,  pay  such  sum  for  sewage  in  bulk. 

I said  2001.  gross  per  acre  hud  been  received 
by  growing  cabbages ; bub  I did  not  ask  the 
meeting  to  credit  that  such  sum  could  be  ob- 


tained generally : I named  20Z.  and  25Z.  per 
acre.  The  Edinburgh  sewage  meadows  let  at 
rates  from  251.  up  to  45Z.  per  Scotch  acre  per 
annum.  Pour  Scotch  acres  are  about  five  statute 
acres.  The"  Lesseeof  Sewage ’’may  learn  my  views 
if  he  will  read  the  appendix  to  my  report  on  the- 
. pollution  of  the  river  Thames  at  Barking,  page  10. 
This  report  has  just  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  therefore  to  be  purchased  from 
Mr.  King,  34,  Parliament-street.  In  this  appen- 
dix I give  the  titles  of  official  reports  isaned  on 
this  sewage  question,  and  your  correspondent 
may  read  and  learn  more  than  he  knows  at  pre- 
sent. Robert  R.wylinson, 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  a letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Smirke,  R.A.,  in  reply  to 
one  which  had  been  addressed  to  that  gentleman 
on  the  advisability  of  leaving  to  the  architect 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  the  selection  of 
drawings  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  exhibi- 
tion. In  this  Mr.Smirke  stated,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Royal  Academy  council  had  been  called  to 
the  subject,  but  that,  although  the  opinion  of 
architect  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  would 
; much  influence  the  judgment  of  the  council  oa 
the  sobjeob  referred  to,  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  could  see  no  reason  for  alter- 
ing their  existing  regulations  in  respect  to  the- 
choice  and  arrangement  of  works  sent  for  exhi- 
bition. 


SAFE  FOR  A YEAR. 

Sir, — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Neath 
Highway  Board  it  was  stated  that  the  surveyor 
" had  examined  the  Glynneath  Bridge  over  the 
river,  and  found  the  work  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition ; and  that  it  would  stand  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  or  for  a longer  period,  with 
occasional  repairs  and  carefully  watching.”  (The 
italics  are  mine : I quote  from  the  report.) 

A bridge  to  be  in  an  " excellent  condition 
(with  regard  to  strength,  I suppose),  and  yet  to  be 
considered  safe  for  " twelve  or  eighteen  months  ” 
only,  and  then  reqniring  patching  and  " carefully 
watching,”  appears  to  me  rather  paradoxical. 
Supposing  it  should  last  " twelve  or  eighteen 
months,”  would  it  be  safe  for  general  road  traffic 
after  that  time,  even  if  the  patching  and 
watching  were  continued?  I commend  these 
few  remarks  to  the  notice  of  the  said  highway 
board,  and  to  the  public  using  this  wonderfi  l 
structnre.  J.  D. 


AS  TO  THE  IDENTITY  OF  INTERESTS 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

SOCIAL  science  ASSOCIATION. 

Recently,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Frederic 
Hill  read  a paper  “ On  the  Identity  of  Interests 
between  the  Employers  and  the  Employed.”  Mr. 
Hill  commenced  by  saying  that  although  many 
persona  would  even  now  assert  that  instead  of  the 
interests  of  employers  and  work-people  being 
identical  they  were  antagonistic,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  ideas  which  were  now  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  fallacies  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  self-evident  truths.  No  one  now 
doubted  that  the  interests  of  England  and  Scot- 
land were  identical,  yet  a few  centuries  since, 
they  were  believed  to  be  antagonistic,  and  au 
Englishman  and  a Scotchman  were  stated  to  be 
natural  enemies.  It  was  nob  so  long  siuce  it  was 
held  that  the  interests  of  England  were  opposed 
to  those  of  her  colonies.  In  the  same  way,  the 
speculators,  who  were  now  admitted  to  be  the 
best  friends  of  the  consumer,  and  who  stored,  for 
their  own  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  also  for  that 
of  the  consumer,  corn  and  provisions  till  the 
important  time  of  scarcity,  were  punished  by  our 
laws  of  a century  ago  as  forestallers  and  regrabera- 
Ib  was  the  interest  of  the  employer  that  the 
workman  should  be  paid  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  comfort,  so  that  he  should  be  induced 
to  continue  to  labour  for  him  ; and  it  was  like- 
wise the  interest  of  the  workman  that  the  enr- 
ployer  should  have  hia  labour  at  a price  which 
would  enable  him  to  compete  with  othera,  and, 
therefore,  to  continue  to  afford  employment  and 
wages  to  the  workman.  It  would  be  aa  well  to 
consider  the  points  on  which  their  interests  were 
most  generally  supposed  to  be  antagonistic. 
First,  was  the  labour  and  the  mode  of  estimating 
its  value  ; second,  working  overtime  ; third,  the 
employment  of  apprentices  ; fourth,  the  employ- 
ment of  females ; fifth,  the  mode  of  paying  the 
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wages  ; and  sixth,  wages  and  the  hoars  of  laboar. 
On  tbo  first  point  he  contended,  with  reference 
especially  to  task-work,  that  it  was  the  fairest 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  laboar,  and  was 
as  beneficial  to  the  workman  as  to  the  employer. 
Working  overtime  was,  in  the  same  way,  a 
benefit  to  both  parties.  The  employment  of 
apprentices  and  of  females  would,  to  some 
extent,  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and 
stimulate  to  a similar  extent  the  consumption  of 
the  manufactured  article,  thus  being  advanta- 
geous to  both  parties.  As  to  the  mode  of  paying 
the  wages,  he  was  in  favour  of  payment  in  kind, 
or,  at  least,  of  permitting  the  workman  to  make 
an  agreement  to  receive  such  payment  with  his 
employer.  Ho  had  seen  excellent  results  from 
the  system  in  the  iron  country,  where  he  had 
seen  the  men’s  wives  obtaining  various  goods  at 
the  store,  and  the  men  admitted  they  were  more 
comfortable  under  the  system  j but  they,  never- 
theless, thought  it  should  be  changed,  for  they 
considered  a man  should  have  the  spending  of 
his  own  earnings.  In  Scotland,  too,  it  was  most 
usual  for  farm  servants  to  be  paid  partly  in  kind, 
and  the  plan  worked  very  well.  The  plan  had, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  cheapening  the  cost 
of  production,  and  was  thus  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties.  With  respect  to  wages  and  the 
hours  of  labour,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  both 
parties  that  a fair  day’s  labour  should  bo  given 
for  a fair  day’s  wages,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  chairman 
having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  Paterson  said  he  haii  listened  to  the  paper 
with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  j bub,  however  much 
all  might  desire  to  see  harmony  and  peace,  it  was 
not  safe  to  ignore  facts.  Though  he  agreed  with 
Mr,  Hill  that  the  smaller  and  more  immediate 
interests  were  merely  in  apparent  opposition, 
this  could  not  be  so  clearly  seen  on  the«  great 
points  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour.  If  it 
were  Mr.  Hill’s  idea  that  workmen  wore  never 
to  combine  or  to  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
he  did  not  agree  with  him.  How  was  an  aocu- 
rate  understanding  to  be  arrived  at  ? Would 
the  selfishness  of  men  and  the  similarity  of  inte- 
rests, when  balanced,  produce  harmony  by  the 
measure  of  the  resolution  of  forces  ? The  mas- 
ters were  certainly  looking  after  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  if  the  men  did  not  look  after  theirs, 
the  selfishness  of  the  masters  would  be  more 
powerful.  It  was  the  selfishness  of  the  masters 
that  was  the  greatest  bar  to  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  women,  for  they  had  to  obtain  their 
work  at  lower  prices.  If  a woman  produced  a 
piece  of  work  as  well  as  a man,  why  was  she  not 
paid  as  well  ? A woman  and  two  children  could 
earn  only  about  4s.  a week  makiog  luoifer- 
matoh  boxes  j those  who  could  earn  7b.  a week 
were  exceptions.  The  women  who  made  clothes 
for  the  slop-shops  were  paid  much  too  little,  and 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalists,  because 
they  had  never  combined.  The  employers  were 
able  to  obtain  their  work  for  what  they  oh  ose 
to  give.  Cheapness  of  production  might  arise 
from  an  abnormal  cause,— not  the  abundance  of 
the  means  of  living,  but  the  abundance  of  those 
who  worked.  It  was  said  that  every  reduction 
of  wages  came  back,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
articles  consumed  j but  this  was  not  proved.  If 
a carpenter  earning  SOs.  a week  had  his  wages 
reduced  25  per  cent.,  he  would  not  have  a corre- 
sponding reduction  of  rent  because  his  wages  were 
but  one  element  in  the  price  of  the  house. 
Ground-rent  and  other  charges  entered  into  the 
calculation  ; in  fact,  the  wages  formed  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  coat.  If  it  were  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  give  a fair  rate  of  wages  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours,  how  was  it  that  the 
journeymou  bakers  had  to  work  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hours  a day,  while  the  better  class  of 
bakers  did  not  always  give  better  wages  or  exact 
less  work  P It  was  absolutely  essential  that  men 
should  combine  and  resist  the  employers.  An 
employer  might  be  himself  willing  to  give  fair 
wages,  but  it  he  had  other  masters  on  each  side 
of  him  who  ground  their  men  down  to  the  lowest 
rate  they  could  induce  or  compel  them  to  accept, 
the  good  employer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
same  rate  or  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  He 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  had  been  im- 
prudent  strikes,  and  strikes  not  by  any  means 
Mtifiable,  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  case  that 
the  employers  had  entirely  ignored  the  fact  of 
the  identity  of  interests. 

Mr.  Briggs  could  endorse  every  word  in  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Hill  on  this  very  difficult  question. 
He  had  been  himself  an  apprentice,  a journey- 
man, and  an  employer,  having  commenced  work 
htty  years  ago,  and  had  had  to  deal  with  men 


and  things  since  t5ien.  He  thought  trade-unions 
pests  of  society.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  could  not  co-exist  with  society,  but,  as  they 
were  at  present,  they  were  the  real  pests  of 
society.  If  they  combined  themselves  to  form 
co-operative  or  industrial  associations  he  would 
not  object  to  them.  They  ought  not  to  combine 
with  benefit  societies  or  with  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick.  A friend  of  his  in  Liverpool,  who 
employed  2,000  or  3,000  men,  had  had  a dispute 
with  his  hands,  and  some  of  them  who  had  been 
with  him  for  forty  years  came  back  and  begged 
he  would  try  to  employ  them  secretly,  saying  that 
nnlesH  they  struck  with  the  others  they  would 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  fund  they  had  been  sub- 
scribing  to  for  forty  years.  In  his  business  they 
had  had  disputes  about  inferior  hands,  and 
inferior  workmen  had  been  left  out  and  left  upon 
the  poor-rates  because  the  trado-unions  would 
not  allow  them  to  accept  a lower  rate  of  wages  j 
but  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  that 
these  men  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  own 
prices. 

Mr.  May  said,  it  was  mostly  allowed  that 
labour  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
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Gd.  or  8a.  a day  ought  to  give  the  nation  the 
worth  of  hia  wages  in  work  done.  He  agreed 
that  we  must  go  in  the  direction  of  interesting 
the  workman  in  his  business  by  giving  him  a 
share  in  its  profits.  An  employer  from  America 
had  said  that  men  did  not  give  their  heart  to  the 
labour.  What  was  wanted  was  to  enlist  the 
hearts  of  the  workmen,  and  unless  we  succeeded 
in  that  we  should  leave  ourselves  much  behind 
the  position  we  ought  to  hold  in  the  year  1880. 
He  did  not  care  where  door  or  window  frames 
were  made  ; let  them  be  made  durable,  they 
would  be  done  cheapest  and  best.  Why  should 
not  the  Belgian  make  something  that  he  was 
adapted  to  make  ? The  unerring  law  of  Provi- 
dence would  be  sure  to  have  its  way.  The  work- 
man feared  too  much,  and  he  lost  himself  when 
he  tried  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
put  into  the  day.  A few  years  ago  the  ory  was 
a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s  work,  but  it 
was  now  how  to  get  a fair  day’s  work  for  the 
wag'iB. 

Mr.  Botley,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Creed,  and  Mr. 
F.  Wilson  having  made  some  observations. 

Dr.  Hodgson  said  as  to  the  truck  system, 


demand  « W r Hodgson  said  as  to  the  truck  system 

Tf  I ^ tionght  most  moa-  ,t  was  not  frea  trade,  but  monopoly  undw  ft. 

Sr  was  to  nhta  'Jl  , pressure  of  the  employer.  It  might  be  a viola 

object  was  to  obta m for  the  working  man  an  tion  of  free  trade  for  the  LeuiBlature  to  sav  tha 
m the  profits.  The  more  labour  ; in  no  case  shall  the  employe?  effect  an  excLng, 
Sr  wLia  ^et  m ft”  ^ S aaitable  ob]ectio, 

ohtomv  wo„l/ft  H ^ i •>“'1  bfen  raised  to  the  system  that  it  led  to  on 

ohmery  would  thus  become  more  wealthy,  while  person  purchasing  all  kinds  of  goods  of  many  o 
the  poor  wonld  remain  poor.  If  there  wore  a I which  ho  oould  lot  be  a iudgo.  Ho  was S 
woS bt‘Tn'°n  f remark  of  Mr]  pSteraon,  as  to  ft. 

had  S I"  1 ■ i of  wages  not  causing  a correspoudiu) 

mnn  W =•  oolouy,  and  if  he  were  a working  redaction  in  commodities,  for  ho  ought  to  knot 

Zid  oLrpe  fromft  1 ^Jootion  of  th. 

Mr  TTnrd  nrti  iri  ' u i.  I ^ Carpenter  merely,  bat  upon  a genera 

romombor  when  mechanics  [ reduction  in  the  price  of  labour ; 99  per  cent 
SZt  n -d  63.  a day,  and  of  the  value  of  all  the  material,  in  a hLe  con 

rvonin?oSatnr'davr”“d  ‘ “I-  “ “>°ok  in  the  | sisted  of  tho  value  of  the  labour  expended  oi 
Zrnincs  ft  ™S““3'iy  . them.  As  to  the  increase  in  gronnd-rent  allndei 

Z understaunZ  “'ey  did  ; to,  he  would  resist  his  desire  to  go  into  the  ques 

the  ^ ‘’'f  “““6op  of  tion  of  how  far  a man  who  had  done  nothing  ' 

S tho^  Booieties  moroMod,  tho  condition  inorease  the  value  of  his  property  should®! 
of  the  workins  men  kad  r AHti.  well  ao  ....  ^ ^ ouuum  i 
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of  the  working  men  kad  risen,  as  well  as  the 
rate  of  wages.  He  objected  strongly  to  pay- 
ments in  kind,  and  instanced  the  excavators, 
whom  he  used  to  pay  monthly,  when  making  the 
line  from  Potter’s  Bar  to  Hatfield,  who  used  to 
have  very  little  money  to  reoeive,  having  taken 
so  much  at  the  chandlers’  shops.  The  men  who 
earned  the  money  were  the  persons  to  spend  it 
as  they  thought  proper,  and  he  had  managed  to 
let  them  have  their  money.  Many  of  them  had 
then  sent  their  wives  to  the  market  to  buy  their 
goods.  Another  evil  of  the  truck  system  was, 
that  the  men  had  to  trust  to  the  judgment  of 
one  man  for  the  quality  of  a large  variety  of 
things,  such  as  one  man  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand.  He  had  seen  an  instance  of  this  at 
the  Co-operative  Tailors’  Society,  in  the  West- 
minster  Bridge-road,  where  he  had  dealt;  for, 
though  an  employer  of  workmen,  he  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  co-operative  societies.  He  had 
bought  socks  there  for  Is.  7id.  a pair,  and  had 
been  laughed  at  at  home,  for  they  were  such  as 
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allowed  to  enjoy  that  increase.  If  we  allowec 
the  utmost  possible  scope  to  trade-anions 
their  sphere  must  still  be  limited,  for  there 
must  be  a point  beyond  which  they  could  noi 
go.  When  masters  and  men  met  and  settlec 
that  the  price  of  a certain  piece  of  worl 
should  be  3I-d,,  why  should  they  not  Lave  made 
it  7d.  P What  was  the  point  beyond  whiol 
they  oould  not  go  ? Allowing  a certain  margin 
there  must  be  something  to  regulate  it.  The 
gentleman  who  had  immediately  preceded  hia 
had  made  some  very  valuable  and  some  verj 
valueless  remarks,  but  of  the  former  was  that  bj 
which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  working 
men  to  the  fact  that  they  have  in  themselves  £ 
great  amount  of  capital.  Working  men  complair 
that  they  cannot  save  money,  yet  they  boast  o; 
the  trade-unions  having  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Why  were  these  means  lying 
idle  ? The  sooner  they  took  up  this  point  the 
bettor. 

The  Chairman'moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 


• irr®  u , suen  as  , The  Uhairman  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  L 

SfhaSTo  ZbZhf'”'"”"  fov  t vSd.  Hill,  and  said  the  inqnirrwas  Ze  of  en 
honest  de^irf  to  tf  , moua  importance  at  the  present  moment.  : 

token  in  in  the  r, tv  „ T >?=“  thonght  the  paper  had  been  a little  misnnd. 

W d d not  tnder/tond  "6“!*  | stood  ; he  had  heard  nothing  in  it  oondemaak 

he  was  enninZ  the  ‘to  town  where  ' of  trade.nnions ; its  object  was  to  show  that  t 

. ™8meer  the  wages  of  mechanics  . true  interests  of  employers  and  emploved  wi 

rr  ieff  tS  ^ Z 6oforo  I identical,  and  so  he  believed  they  werZZ  gri 

he  left  they  were  earning  l.t3.,-from  the  | eitent,  though  not  wholly.  PrSbablv  fterf  h 

“h°eh  ,1°  their  own  value,  ! never  been  so  many  buUdiuv  opZLZout 

fteZfZws““  ne°Ztrd'‘d  TlTf  ft””'”’'  present,  and  bo  thoug 

Siuu  oTwoft  w ‘ l-M  tiis  was  partlyduetodifferenoes  between  tho  oai 

fwZftof  T - if*  meohamo,  and  | taliats  and  the  workmen.  A good  deal  of  forei 

Mr^  Viekftoue  had  done  work  from  a very  ftZ  ftrZdeZrhlLViZn7  ' He  ZZ 

early  age,  and  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  ' there  were  many  wrong  points  ^n  the  rules 
very  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  trad« 
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very  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  work 
so  far  as  the  workman  was  concerned,  There  was 
no  doubt  that  machinery  was  much  better,  and 
articles  made  by  machinery  were  made  more 
rapidly  and  were  better  finished  than  formerly, 
But  he  thought  the  workman  did  his  work  less 
earnestly  than  he  did  forty  years  ago,  though  he 
received  higher  wages.  He  had  had  1,000  people 
in  his  employment  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  he  thought  workmen  sought  more  for  the 
end  of  the  day  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago, 
when  they  received  less  wages.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Hill  as  to  paying  wages  in  kind. 
Piecework  was  opposed  in  the  building  trades, 
and  if*  It  were  opposed  in  the  cotton  trades,  and 
in  other  manufactures,  we  should  be  unable  to 
compete  with  other  countries.  This  subject  was 
large  one.  He  thought  that  a man  receiving 
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trade  - unions.  With  regard  to  overtime, 
seemed  to  him  a suicidal  policy  to  forbid 
Preventing  men  from  doing  this  was  preventii 
them  from  entering  into  the  class  of  employei 
In  every  profession  advancement  was  scarce 
possible  without  working  overtime  at  oi 
period  of  life.  Great  lawyers  had  attained  etc 
nence  by  working  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  eightet 
hours  in  the  day  ; and  what  rising  lawyer  wou 
listen  to  the  dictation  which  would  forbid  hi 
to  work  when  he  would  ? And  why  shou 
artisans  prevent  their  brother  artisans  fro 
working  p Ask  those  masters  who  had  risj 
from  tho  ranks  how  they  had  done  it,  and  th< 
would  say  by  piecework  and  overtime.  Wil 
regard  to  apprentices,  it  seemed  to  him  th; 
they  were  also  wrong.  He  had  heard  distressii 
statements  from  fathers  of  families  who  he 
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been  prevented  from  bringing  np  their  sons  to 
their  own  trades.  If  a bricklayer  was  prevented 
bringing  up  bis  son  to  his  own  trade,  and  wont 
to  the  plasterers,  he  found  the  rules  there  pre- 
vented him  as  effectually.  An  improved  educa- 
tion was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on  it 
the  success  of  oo-operation  must  mainly  depend. 
How  were  these  boys  to  get  their  education  ? 
As  to  the  effect  of  trade-unions  on  the  work,  he 
feared  it  had  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  really 
skilled  workmen.  He  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  said,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  reach 
the  Government,  to  urge  on  them  the  necessity 
of  immediately  going  on  with  some  of  those 
large  works  for  which  they  had  the  sites,  and  for 
which  money  had  been  provided,  and,  by  so 
doing,  bringing  into  employment  a number  of 
men.  He  thought  they  might  put  away  the 


fear  of  strikes,  which  he  knew  they  felt,  and  he 
thoQt'ht  the  workmen  might  do  something  to 
meet°th0  times  by  concession.  He  concluded  by 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  pub  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  there 
was  nobone  word  in  his  paper  condemnatory  of 
trado-nnions.  He  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  labour  and  capital  appointed  by  the 
Social  Science  Association,  which  had  lately  pro- 
mulgated some  resolutions  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  legislation  should  be  based  with  regard 
to  trade-unions,  and,  as  an  association,  they  had 
declared  their  opinion  that  not  the  slightest 
legislative  obstacle  should  be  pub  in  the  way  of 
combinations  so  longaa  they  respected  the  freedom 
of  others,  and  exercised  no  coercion  over  them. 


He  had  no  wish  whatever  to  interfere  with  them 
at  all.  As  to  the  truck  system,  he  differed  from 
the  views  of  Dr.  Hodgson.  Though  he  felt  great 
satisfaction  that  upon  the  whole  he  had  had  so 
much  encouragement,  he  was  not  surprised  that 
on  this  point  there  was  a difference.  He  might 
be  wrong,  and  he  was  not  so  fallible  as  to  sup- 
pose himself  infallible  ; bub  if  he  wore  in  error, 
it  was  error  in  which  he  bad  indulged  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Hodgson  said  that  in  the  matter  of 
payment  in  kind,  there  should  be  perfect  freedom 
of  accion  between  the  employer  and  the  work- 
man.  Would  it  not  be  an  interference  _ with 
freedom  if  we  prevented  him  from  making  a 
bargain  that  the  labour  shall  be  paid  for  wholly 
or  in  part  in  kind  ? The  law  now  prevented 
such  a bargain  being  made,  and  bo  thought  it 
an  interference  with  freedom. 
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TOMB  OB’  DAGOBERT,  EXECUTED  BY  ORDER  OE  ST.  LOUIS,  IN  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OP  ST  DENIS. 

It  represents  the  King  can-ied  away  by  Demons,  after  his  Death,  and  rescir.d  by  Angels  and  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Thirteenth  Century.  rgee  p.  233,  c»te. 


MANCHESTER  REFORM  CLUB. 

We  give  a view  of  the  Clab-house  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Manohester.  ’Ihe 
basement  is  to  be  let  aa  stores,  the  ground- 
floor  as  offices  j the  Clab,  stai'ting  from  the 
first  floor,  is  approached  by  a grand  central 
hall  and  staircase.  The  hall  and  ante- 
hall  are  to  be  groined,  and  the  walla  deco- 
rated with  terra-cotta  and  marble  columns. 
The  staircase  is  to  be  of  oak,  with  carved 
balusters,  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  wood. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a large  dining-room,  80  fc. 
long  by  32  ft.  wide,  with  panelled  oak  and 
pitch-pine  ceiling,  decorated  with  gilding.  The 
doors  and  dado  are  of  carved  oak.  On  the  floor 
are  also  strangers’  dining-rooms,  coffee-room,  &c. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a large  billiard-room,  to 
hold  four  full-sized  tables,  card-room,  smoking- 
room,  and  so  forth. 

The  front  and  side  elevations  are  to  be  of 
ashlar  work,  and  with  polished  granite  columns, 
red  and  grey,  and  different  coloured  polished 


marbles.  The  contract  is  taken  by  Mr.  Nield, 
builder,  Manchester,  for  20,0001.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  E.  Salomons  and  J,  P.  Jones, 
of  Manchester  and  London. 


EXISTING  SCIENCE  CLASSES  FOR 
WORKMEN. 

Sm,— The  people  of  this  country  Bcem  now  to  be 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  Education  question.  EHbrts 
are  being  made  by  all  classes  to  place  the  British  workman 
io,  at  least,  as  good  a position  as  his  Continental  neigh, 
hour,  both  as  regards  primary  and  technical  knowledge, 
by  opening  up  new  sources  of  instruction.*  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Let  it  not  be  oTerlooked,  however,  that  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  old  means  by  which  many  of  us  have 
gained  our  knowledge,  maybe  capable  of  improvement ; 
and  it  is  in  the  earnest  desire  that  this  may  oe  effected, 
that  1 wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  particnlar  source 
of  education,  the  Beience  Schools  in  conneiiou  with  the 
department  at  South  Kensington. 

I am  an  old  workman-student  in  these  schools,  and,  as 


• JEn  pagsa7it,  the  British  Workman  must  also  put  his 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  himself, — £d. 


a successful  one,  received,  after  the  examination  last  year, 
a list  of  all  the  siudenis  who  passed  a stage,  together 
with  astatement  of  the  total  who  failed  ; that  is,  who  were 
in  fact  “plucked."  On  comparing  these  together,  I was 
astounded  at  the  relative  largeness  of  the  latter,  compared 
with  the  former,  and  was  inevitably  drawn  to  the  conclu- 
aion  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere. 
Take,  for  example,  the  three  cognate  subjects  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  magnetism  and  electricity,  und  sound,  light, 
and  heat.  In  the  first  subject,  of  2,07i  examined,  1,298 
passed,  and  776  failed.  In  the  second,  of  2,609  examined, 
1,460  passed,  and  1,048  failed  ; and  in  the  third,  of  1,362 
examined,  996  passed,  and  367  fail  d.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ? In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  to 
arise  to  some  extent  from  the  insecurity  of  ihe  reward. 
The  teachers  receive  for  their  services  a reward,  which, 
though  depending  entirely  upon  results  (that  is,  no  pass, 
no  pay),  yet  may  be  cut  down  at  any  time  by  “_My  Lords 
as  witness  the  late  minute,  issned  in  the  middle  of  this 
session,  which  not  only  reduces  the  pay,  but  abolishes  en- 
tirely tho  lowest  class  in  each  subject,  which  was  really  the 
oue  which  paid  the  best.  The  teachers  are  consequently 
disheartened;  they  know  very  well  that  the  number  of 
those  who  will  fail  at  the  next  examination  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  largely  increased.  Their  reward  is  also 
further  lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the  fees  to  be  paid- 
for  the  successful  students.  I cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
want  of  interest  in  the  clashes  manifested  by  the  teacbera 
since  the  issue  of  the  minute,  aud  predict  a very  unsatis- 
factory examination  in  May  next  in  consequence. 


Another  canse  of  the  non-anccess  of  many  of  the 
students  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  instruments  and 
apparatus  to  illustrate  the  lessons.  In  the  case  of  the 
subjects  above  mentioned,  a great  deal  of  apparatus  is 
necessary,  and  the  Department, — very  generously,  in  my 
opinion,— engages  to  bear  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
coat  of  this,  provided  the  local  committee  pay  the  re- 
mainder. This,  in  many  instances,  they  neglect  to  do, 
and  hence  failure  in  teaching.  I have  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
case  in  point.  In  a large  seaport  town  in  the  North  of 
Dogland  a school  of  science  is  established,  with  a local 
committee  of  some  thirty  gentlemen,  moat  of  them 
wealthy  and  occupying  influential  positions.  Several 
subjects  are  taught  by  competent  teachers,  certified  by 
the  Department,  one  of  whom  is  very  experienced,  and 
holds  a very  distinguished  university  position.  Yet  this 
school  is  BO  ill-provided  for,  that  the  value  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus they  possess  is  under  51.  No  wonder  if  failure  re- 
sults. But  it  may  be  asked,  ‘‘  Why  do  not  this  committee 
aubflcrihe  and  call  upon  the  townspeople  to  subscribe  to 
furnish  the  school  properly  ? ” Well,  the  committee  have 
oontributed,  and  the  townspeople  have  contributed,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  4001.,  which  the  committee  have  invested. 
Dot  in  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  but  in  a 
4001.  dock  Oond,  the  interest  of  which,  some  181.  a year, 
they  apply  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses,  which  is 
in  no  case  considerable,  as  by  the  favour  of  a private 
establishment,  and  other  arrangemants,  they  havonsiiher 
rent  nor  taxes  to  pay. 

» It  the  conduct  of  this  committee,  who,  by  the  bye, 
have  a rule  that  five  form  a quorum,  and  only  about  that 
number  attend,  so  that  the  committee  is  virtually  reduced 
to  that  extent ; I say,  if  the  conduct  of  this  committee  is 
at  alia  sample  of  that  of  other  local  committees  of  Schools 
of  Science,  I do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  non-success  of 
the  students.  I,  as  a student,  protest  against  it,  because 
by  their  mismangement  of  the  funds,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  full  benefit  of  the  teaching.  Our  success  is  not  equal 
to  what  our  fellow-townsmen,  who  have  subscribed,  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  our  teachers  are  by  that  means  un- 
justly deprived  of  their  fair  earniogSj'and  as  a consequence, 
take  less  interest  in  our  success. 

Another  thing  I may  remark  here  is,  that  formerly  it 
was  the  practice,  for  one  or  another  of  the  local  committee 
to  attend  every  lecture  to  enter  the  names  of  the  students 
present.  Sometimes  two  or.three  camo.'aud  showedby  their 
presence  at  least,  that  they  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  school.  This  rule  has  somehow  become 
relaxed,  as  in  the  school  which  I attend  no  coramitteo- 
luan  has  put  in  an  appearance  this  session  as  yet,  and  one 
only  attended  once  or  twice  last  session. 

I may  be  told  in  reply  to  my  strictures,  that  one  cause 
at  least  of  non-sucoess  rests  with  the  students  themselves, 
in  their  want  of  appreciation.  I am  prepared  to  admit 
this  to  some  extent,  yet  I observe  that  generally,  if  you 
can  got  a working  man  to  attend  school  at  all,  be  does, 
in  fact,  attend  more  regularly,  and  applies  himself  more 
closely  to  the  work  than  many  others  in  a higher  position. 
He  soon  begins  to  find  out  that  any  ecienttlic  instructijn, 
DO  matter  what,  has  a practical  bearing  upon  the  business 
of  his  everyday  life ; and  apart  from  the  pro‘pect  which 
its  acquisition  opens  to  him  of  bettering  bis  position  in 
the  world,  he  is  enabled  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  teaching  to  lighten  bis  daily  labour,  A Stcdest. 


subject  of  professional  usage,  however  contrary  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  recognised,  damaging  to  a professional 
brother  or  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession. 
Doubtless  the  member  who  on  the  occasion  above 
mentioned  contributed  so  efleotually  to  bring  the  rales  he 
had  himself  subscribed  into  disrepute,  is  emially  ready  to 
do  so  still,  and  is  available,  should  the  Department  of 
Works  need  any  evidence,  to  rebut  what  may  be  adduced 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Barry. 

I was  simple  enough  to  imagiue  that  conduct  such  as 
this  would  be  met  by  some  rigorous  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Institute  Council,  elected  for  the  purpose  of  “ pro- 
moting uniformity  and  respectability  of  architectural 
practice;”  and  accordingly  brought  the  matter  at  once 
before  it,  in  the  hope  that  something  wonid  be  done  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  unprofessional  conduct 
in  future  ; but  all  the  notice  taken  of  my  complaint  was  a 
genersl  resolution  to  the  effect ‘‘that  a member  of  the 
Institute  ought  to  support  the  Institute  scale and  on 
my  further  remonstrance  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  such 
generalities,  I was  informed  that  the  paper  in  question 
was  only  "recommended,  and  could  not  be  enforced,  nor 
could  any  member  be  culled  to  account  relative  to  it." 

However,  were  I in  Mr.  Barry’s  position,  malgrd  the 
apathy  displayed  by  the  Institute,  I should  most  certainly 
refuse  to  part  with  a single  document ; and,  fortunately  for 
him,  being  in  posaessiou,  he  has  a ground  of  vantage  over 
the  department,  which  I hope  he  will  not  surrender.  As  to 
another  important  element  in  his  lo'-se,  the  endeavour  to 
dismiss  or  supersede  biro,  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Heeling  having  courageously  tried  this 
question  out  with  the  directors  of  a hotel  company  some 
years  ago,  the  ruling  of  Chief  Justice  Erie  was  to  the  eflect, 
that  " an  architect  once  employed  for  a particular  work, 
cannot  be  dismissed  till  the  work  is  complete.” 

Wm.  FoGEEir,  F.E.I.B.A. 


consideration  and  approval.  The  only  course  remaining 
for  the  citizens  and  public  generally  is  to  give  their 
individual  support  to  a scheme  so  obviously  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
metropolis.  A Citizbjt  and  RAiBrATEE. 


TEE  PALACE  OP  WESTMINSTER. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Gekgobt  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  he  had  intimated  his  intention  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  department  all  the  works  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  supervision  of  an  architect;  and,  if  so,  whether  be 
■would  inform  the  House  of  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Office  of  Works  to  whom  these  profes- 
sional duties  were  to  be  entrusted. 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  question  involved  some  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject.  The 
.amalgamation  to  come  into  effect  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  floancisl  year  would  be  that  the  Pulace  of 
Westminster  would  be  placed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  palaces  of  her  Majesty,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  assistant  surveyors.  His  office  was  not 
well  described  by  its  title,  because  it  involved  duties  of 
very  considerable  importance.  The  ordinary  works  were 
carried  on  under  his  immediate  direction  and  guidance, 
and  whenever  any  extraordinary  works  arose  they  were 
carried  on  by  those  who  were  specially  employed  for  the 
purpose, — for  painting,  an  artist;  for  sculpture,  a sculp- 
tor; and  for  architectural  work,  an  architect.  Ho  would 
perform  his  functions  under  the  new  system,  uuder  the 
supervision  of  another  officer  recently  established  in  the 
Board  of  Works,  called  the  Director  of  Works.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  selected  a gentleman  of  well- 
known  high  position,  namely,  Mr.  Douglas  Gallon, 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

B,— I sometimes  see  in  the  BitiWer  absurd  specimens 
of  tendering.  The  following  in  a small  way  is  a fair 
sample  of  what  is  occasionally  done  in  this  town  (Lei- 
cester) 

For  painting  the  outside  of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Stafford's 
warehouses,  Campbell-street 

Stephenson  £65  0 0 

Widdowaou  47  0 0 

Dean 33  0 0 

Whitmore  2!)  0 0 

A.  Knight 


K. 


ARCHITECTS’  RIGHTS. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ART. 

The  mightiest  courts  and  empires  sank 
In  the  surging  waves  of  time. 

But  Art  clung  fast  to  the  saving  plank, 

Where  it  lash'd  its  Ark  sublime. 

Babel,  upraised,  was  stricken  by  God, 

And  Babylon  swav'd  and  fell; 

And  Carthage  and  Nineveh  felt  the  rod. 

As  their  works  of  Art  still  tell. 

The  Spirit  of  Art  o’er  many  lands 
Diffused  an  inspiring  taste, 

Pyramids  sprang  Irom  the  arid  sands 
Of  Egypt's  desolate  waste. 

And  Greece  uprose  with  a joy  elate. 
Unrolling  her  glorious  chart. 

And  turn'd  the  sod  of  a school  still  great 
In  the  Classic  fields  of  Art. 

Then  Rome  of  the  Tribunes,  Pagan  Rome, 
Next  plumed  her  wings  for  a flight  : 

To  cope  with  her  rivals  nearer  home 
Bbo  claim’d  o'er  the  world  a right  : 

Tribute  and  spoil  from  every  source. 

Were  taken  te  deck  her  domes. 

Till  Art  and  empire,  ’neath  a curse, 

Collapsed  in  the  catacombs. 

Not  lost,  but  like  tbe  fabled  bird. 

From  out  its  ashes  anew, 

Eternal  Art, unsepulchred, 

Doth  Classic  and  Christian  too, 

W^alks  through  the  world  with  a stately  mien, 
Despite  of  the  VandBrs  ban, 

The  good  and  worshipp’d  angel  queen 
Of  the  gifted  mind  of  man. 

Oh  ! hallow'd  Spirit  of  ancient  Greece, 
Though  sge.s  have  pass’d  and  gone. 

The  glory  that's  yours  shall  aye  increase. 
Though  to  dust  drops  the  Parthenon  ; 

And  Rome,  when  thy  Colisenra  fulls 
{Now  Horae,  after  Pontiff's  heart). 

You'll  still  live  on  in  your  marble  walls 
And  sculptured  works  of  Art. 

Nor  will  we  pass  here  by  default 
The  grand  and  glorious  page, 

Of  tower  and  chancel,  aisle  and  v.'iult, 
Britain's  rich  heritage. 

Last,  though  not  least,  the  Goths  have  raised 
To  heaven,  as  things  apart, 

Temples  unequall’d,  God  be  praised! 

In  tbe  greatest  fields  of  Art. 


DANGERS  OF  KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

An  article  in  the  Builder  of  March  12th, 
p.  209,  points  out  the  great  danger  that  exists 
in  all  closed  kitchen  boilers  that  are  not  pro- 
vided with  adequate  safety-valves,  whenever  a 
frost  occurs  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  water  in 
the  communication-pipes  ; bat  the  article  takes 
no  notice  of  the  danger  of  explosion  from  another 
source,  which  by  most  people  would  be  quite  un- 
suspected,— as  it  was,  in  fact,  by  me.  I refer  to 
the  partial  or  complete  stoppage  of  the  pipes 
from  a deposit  of  iron  in  the  form  of  very  hard 
ooncrebions  adhering  moat  firmly  all  along  the 
bore. 

Finding  the  action  of  my  apparatus  (which 
consists  of  a closed  boiler  supplying  a bath 
about  13  ft.  above  it)  unsatisfactory  after  being 
in  use  five  or  sir  years,  I took  it  down,  and  found 
the  pipes  lined  tbroughont  with  a solid  irony 
concretion.  Very  fortunate  it  was  for  mo  that  I 
did  examine  into  the  matter,  for  the  concretions 
had  in  parts  so  nearly  closed  the  bore  of  the 
pipes  that  if  I had  continued  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  a year  or  two  longer  I am  convinced 
the  stoppage  would  have  become  complete,  and 
an  explosion  inevitable. 

The  water  used  is  remarkably  pure,  containing 
no  appreciable  quantity  of  lime  or  iron,  so  that 
the  concretions  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
boiler  and  pipes.  That  a deposit  should  take 
place  might  have  been  expected,  but  its  extreme 
hardness  and  solidity  did  surprise  me. 

It  may  be  observed  that  such  boilers  supplied 
with  calcareous  water  must  be  liable  to  the  same 
danger,  though  I am  not  aware  that  any  instances 
have  been  recorded. 

One  object  in  writing  is  to  inquire  how  the 
report  of  the  “ Manchester  Steam  Users’  Associa- 
tion ” may  be  obtained  ? as  I observe  your 
article  quotes  from  their  chief  engineer  a promise 
of  entering  on  the  subject  of  safety-valves  for 
such  boilers.  P-  P-  C. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  STREET 
FROM  THE  NEW  MEAT  MARKET 
OLD  STREET. 

In  a great  city  like  London,  where  all  the  commercial 
world  do  congregate,  where  representatives  from  every 
colony  and  foreign  States  assemble  for  trading  intercom- 
municatioa,  and  m face  of  the  fact  that  the  commerce  of 
the  world's  metropolis  doubles  itself  every  seven  or  , ^ 

eight  years,  the  neceMity  for  adequate  traffic  aceoramo-  ! seats  of  pitch  pin© 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aveton  Gifford,  Devon. — The  ancient  church  of 
this  pariah  has  lately  been  re-opened,  after 
undergoing  renovation  and  repair.  The  building 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  north  and  south  aisles  adjoining  the 
chancel  only.  The  ground  plan  of  the  church 
was  originally  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  a 
low  and  massive  tower  being  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  arms.  The  main  entrance  is  on 
the  north  side,  protected  by  a porch,  with  par- 
vise  over.  The  style  of  the  building  generally 
is  Early  Decorated.  The  works  that  have  been 
executed  comprise  new  roofs  throughout ; new 
copings  and  finials  to  gables  j new  stone  win- 
dows, glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass;  open 
' ■ new  pulpit  and  other 


Bib,— Apropos  of  your  recent  remarks  on  the  demand 
made  by  the  Department  of  Works  on  Mr.  Edward  Barry, 
that  he  should  surrender  up  all  the  drawingsandotherdoou- 

mentsprepared  by  himself  and  father  for  the Housesof'Far-  , ^ 

lianient, allow  me  to  observe  that,  should  he  unfortunately  d^ion,  and  the  provision  of  means  for  easy  ingress  and  i . Art  . 

be  compelled  to  yield  to  this  arbitrary  and  unprofessional  ogress  between  the  New  Meat  Market  and  other  provision  0^^  1 floors  by  Mmton  , &0. , 

demand,  the  document  issued  nuder  tbe  great  seal  of  the  and  colonial  produce  markets  to  the  other  densely  popu-  and  the  whole  has  been  carried  onfc  by  Mr. 

; r.,™..;  1 suburbs  north,  east,  west,  and  south  of  the  metro-  J Willcocks,  of  Aveton  Gifford,  under  the  direc- 

poli.,i>.ouni™reallymknowle(iB»d.ndself.o.ident»sto  j j,  jj  BiHott,  of  Plymouth,  architect, 

need  no  comment.  The  recent  improvements  in  tbe  City  , , , . p . . i • u *.  o ei-im 

^ have  already  provided  us  with  three  great  trunk-roada  The  total  COSt  01  the  work  18  about 

ings,”  and  that  they  remain  his  property.  from  the  south-west  and  north  to  the  central  market;  ■ Bristol. — The  site  of  the  proDOSed  new  “ Green 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Institute  but,  in  the  east,  tbough  a wide  and  commodious  thorpogh.  B^nk”  Cemeterv,  Staplelou-road,  is  now  in  the 

fare  IS  already  provided  as  lur  as  Old-street,  yet,  in  the  f ,,  -n i_  _«• 

most  crowded  and  important  section  of  the  City  proper,  hands  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wlluam  ioroCB,  Oi 
there  is  no  outlet  to  tbe  New  Market  or  to  the  southern  Temple  Meads.  The  site  selected  is  elevated. 


Institute  professing  to  be  a statement  of  tbe  ‘‘professional 
practice  and  charges  of  architects”  may  as  well  at  once 
be  set  down  as  mere  moonshine,  os  it  clearly  specifies  that 
the  “ architect  is  paid  only  for  the  use  of  the  several  draw, 
and  that  they  remain  his  property. 

! am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Institute 
Council  with  reference  to  this  very  document  of  theirs 
since  its  publication  rather  favours  tbe  view  that  it  : 
mere  dead  letter,  as  will  appear  from  tbe  following 

The  writer  had  once  the  misfortune  to  have  to  try  the 
qn  Btion  of  the  truthfulness  or  otherwise  of  this  document 
in  a court  of  law.  In  doing  bo  he  was  supported  by  four 
architects  of  eminence,  who  ail  deposed  to  its  being,  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a fair  statement  of  tbe  charges,  &c-, 
“ now  usually  and  properly  made."  The  other  side,  how- 
ever, had  no  difficulty  in  finding  two  architects  of  some 
note,  one  being  a Fellow  of  the  Institute,  to  come  forward 
and  swear  that  the  terms  of  the  Institute  paper  were  not 
either  usual  or  proper,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
jury  disagreed,  and  the  matter  remains  undecided  up  to 
the  present. 

Let  Mr.  Barry  therefore  be  prepard,  if  he  should  have 
to  contest  bis  question  with  the  Government,  to  find 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  ready  to  oppose  him,  and  to  give 
any  evidence  against  him  that  may  be  required  on  the 


conditioned  streets,  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  I „ ' . i?  i.u 

day,  are  in  a state  of  perpetual  block.  The  present  ' from  many  parts  of  the  City ; it  is  umluiatmg, 
scheme  is  designed  to  efi'ectnally  obviate  the  continuance  and  the  soil  a compact  sandy  marl.  The  quan- 
offuoh  an  obstacle.  _ . ! titv  of  Bronnd  purchased  by  the  Burial  Board  is 

The  proposed  connecting  street  would  be  400  yards  in  , in  ...tit  Ur. 

length,  at  a total  cost  of  30,0001.  (inclusive  of  eompensa-  : about  20  acres,  1-  of  which  will  be  first  appro- 
tion,  purchase  of  property,  &c.)  ; but  from  its  position  it  i priated  for  interments.  The  works  under  con- 
would  save  300  yards  each  way  to  every  vehicle  traversing  by  JXr.  Brock  and  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  St. 

Sh^Srir.‘‘.d‘,:rth:°SrSS  Miohael'e  nm,  co,,.priBe  Epi.c„palmn  and  Non- 

fourth  and  completing  trunk-road  to  and  from  the  pro- 
vision markets  of  the  City.  The  project  has  been  already 
submitted  to  the  several  vestries  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  met  with  their  favourable 


conformist  chapels,  vestries,  keeper’s  lodge  and 
office,  mortuary,  boundary  walla,  entrance-gates, 
roads,  paths,  and  planting.  Tbe  tenders  for  the 
works  sent  in  by  fifteen  firms,  according  to  a 
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notice  already  given  in  the  Builder,  ranged  from 
4,662Lto  6,143i.  The  works  have  been  designed 
and  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Bristol,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Littleton.— The  little  church  of  North  and 
Middle  Littleton,  near  Evesham,  is  about  to  be 
restored,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  1,2001.,  towards 
which  8501.  have  been  already  raised.  Mr. 
Preedy  is  the  architect  engaged  ; the  builder  has 
not  yet  been  fixed  upon.  The  restoration  will 
involve  new  roofs  throughout,  the  chancel  arch 
will  be  raised  and  widened,  also  the  arch  of  the 
north  transept,  and  a now  vestry  will  be  built. 
It  is  feared  that  some  of  the  walls  may  require 
rebuilding,  new  windows  must  be  inserted,  and 
several  old  ones  restored.  New  seats,  pave- 
ments, and  doors  are  required,  besides  other 
fittings  : and  the  masonry  of  the  tower  will  have 
to  be  looked  after.  There  are  many  relics  in 
the  building  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  preserved, 
inclnding  the  sanctus-bell  cot,  a squint,  the 
entrance  to  the  rood-loft,  Norman  font, 
piscina,  &o.  South  Littleton  Church  also  stands 
in  much  need  of  restoration,  but  nothing  can  be 
done  to  it  at  present. 

South  Lynn. — A reredos  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  All  Saints’  Church.  It  consists  of  a 
centre,  having  three  large  panels  with  smaller 
ones  between  them,  carved  canopies,  and  pin- 
nacles. The  panels  are  polished  alabaster,  inlaid 
with  a cross  in  gold  mosaic,  and  the  sacred 
monogram  in  red  marble.  Each  side  of  the 
wall,  as  high  as  the  window  sill,  is  faced  with 
stone,  with  incised  patterns  upon  it,  finished  with 
a panelled  and  carved  cornice.  Above  this,  the 
whole  of  the  east  wall  has  been  painted  and 
diapered,  relieved  by  two  medallions  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  painted  on  a gold  back- 
ground. Two  gas  standards,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham,  have  been  placed 
within  the  altar-rails.  The  painted  decoration 
of  the  east  wall  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London  ; 
and  the  reredos  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Brown,  of  South  Lynn,  from  the  design  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  London. 

Newbury. — The  erection  of  Highclere  New 
Church  has  proceeded  satisfactorily,  and  the 
building  is  now  roofed  in.  It  is  being  built  at 
the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  will 
probably  be  consecrated  in  June  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  contractors 
under  the  suporpisiou  of  Mr.  Biackie,  who  holds 
the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  works  on  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  estate. 

Pontypool. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Tow-hill,  . Pontypool.  The  edifice, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams, 
Newport,  will  comprise  porch,  nave,  and  chancel, 
with  a vestry  on  the  east  side.  The  chancel 
and  altar  are  to  lie  towards  the  north,  and  the 
porch  to  be  affixed  to  the  south  end.  The  nave, 
which  is  to  be  fitted  with  movable  wooden  seats, 
is  to  be  53  ft.  long,  and  21  ft.  wide.  The  chancel 
will  be  18  ftr.  by  l6  ft.  6 in.  wide.  On  the  south 
of  the  nave  roof  is  to  be  a pointed  bell-turret. 
The  south  front  will  contain  above  the  porch 
two  large  windows,  a double  lancet  surmounted 
by  a circle,  with  small  siugle-light  windows 
above.  The  north  window  will  consist  of  a 
triple  lancet,  and  two  circles.  The  windows  in 
the  sides  will  be  of  corresponding  pattern.  The 
material  for  the  external  walls  will  be  blue 
Pennant  stone,  relieved  by  ornamental  ooarses 
of  red  bricks. 

Huddersfield. — During  the  last  year  the  interior 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Church  has  been  considerably 
improved  and  beautified  by  the  remodelling  of 
the  organ  and  decorating  of  the  chancel.  The 
organ,  which  (on  account  of  its  great  elevation) 
had  hitherto  been  an  obstruction  to  a circular 
window  in  the  apse  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  was  also  played  from  a gallery,  is  now 
so  arranged  that  the  player  sits  in  the  chancel, 
and  in  a line  with  the  _choir  stalls.  These  im- 
provements, and  the  decoration  of  the  organ 
pipes,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Connacher 
& Co.  The  decorations,  which  have  been 
executed  by  J.  VV,  Knowles,  of  York,  comprise 
the  powdering  of  the  panels  of  the  roof,  picking 
out  the  ribs  aud  bosses  with  gold  and  colours  5 
diapering  the  walls,  on  the  east  end  of  which  are 
painted  the  Agnus  Dei,  Pelican,  and  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists;  on  the  side  walls,  the 
Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Commandments  have 
been  illuminated.  Under  the  painted  decora- 
tion, and  in  a line  with  the  top  of  the  reredos 
the  walls  have  been  covered  with  migolica  and 


painted  tiles,  tho  south  side  of  which  has  been 
pierced  for  tho  reception  of  a credence  niche  : a 
moulding  of  Caen  stone  (corresponding  with  the 
one  on  the  reredos)  divides  the  tiles  from  the 
painted  work.  The  reredos,  pulpit,  and  marble 
work,  have  been  cleaned,  and  the  marble  re- 
polished,  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  York,  sculptor,  who 
likewise  carved  the  credence  niche  and  mould- 
ings. The  circular  window  over  the  organ  has 
been  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  representing  King  David  playing  on  a 
harp.  This  glass  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  L.  It.  Starkey. 

Hessle,  near  Hull. — All  Saints’  Church,  Hessle, 
has  been  re-opened.  The  church  has  been 
nearly  rebuilt.  The  chancel  was  taken  down, 
and  built  up  again  further  back,  care  being  taken 
in  the  rebuilding  so  that  stone  by  stone  was 
placed  as  before.  By  this  means  the  nave 
received  additional  length.  Increased  width  was 
also  gained  by  adding  to  the  side  aisles,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  enlargement  the  different 
character  of  the  masonry  is  preserved  as  in- 
dicating the  several  dates  of  the  workmanship. 
In  the  nave  the  whole  of  the  modern  seats  have 
been  removed,  and  will  shortly  be  replaced  by 
open  pew  benches  of  pitch  pine.  The  roofing  is 
open-timbered  work,  varnished.  The  clearstory 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  tho  windows  of  it  are 
opened  for  ventilation  by  a contrivance  con- 
cealed by  the  moulded  string-course  running 
over  the  arcade.  Tho  west  doorway  has  been 
opened  out,  and  draughts  are  prevented  by  cur- 
tains hanging  within  all  the  doors.  Two  painted 
windows  have  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle,  one 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Kingrose  (subject,  the  Resurrec- 
tion), aud  the  other  by  Messrs.  H.  & J.  B.  Bark- 
worth  (subject,  the  Ascension).  The  west 
window  has  also  been  restored.  The  heating 
apparatus  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rim- 
mington  & Sons.  The  middle  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Lieub.-Col.  Pease.  The 
seating  is  of  grained  oak.  The  bench  ends  are 
filled  with  tracery  and  surmounted  with  poppy- 
heads.  The  fronts  of  the  seats  are  ornamented 
with  linen  patterns.  The  roof  is  similar  to  that 
over  the  nave,  bat  more  ornamented.  A reredos, 
sedilia,  and  credence  have  been  executed  in  Caen 
stone.  The  reredos  consists  of  seven  divisions, 
separated  by  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and 
covered  with  ogee-shaped  heads,  small  cornice, 
and  carved  cresting.  The  panels  of  the  but- 
tresses are  filled  with  pale  green  marble.  The 
three  centre  compartments  of  the  reredos  are 
filled  with  Venetian  mosaics,  by  Dr.  Salviati, 
representing  the  cross,  the  pelican  and 
yonng,  and  the  pascal  lamb.  Above  this 
rises  the  east  window  of  painted  glass,  repre- 
senting Christ  sitting  in  majesty,  surrounded  by 
saints,  patriarchs,  apostles,  angels,  &c.  The 
chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  wrought- 
iron  screens  or  grilles,  and  the  sanctuary  is 
enclosed  by  wrought-iron  work,  and  railings  of 
oak  mounted  with  brass.  The  encaustic  pave- 
ments are  various  in  design,  tho  principal  colours 
being  red  with  black  bands,  gradually  growing 
richer  in  detail  towards  the  east.  Previously  to 
the  restoration,  the  whole  of  the  internal  stone- 
work was  covered  with  several  thick  coats  of 
paint  and  whitewash.  These  have  been  entirely 
removed  by  the  use  of  Messrs.  Naenaire  & Co.’s 
solution,  thereby  avoiding  the  “ tooling  ” usually 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  paint-work  from 
stone.  In  clearing  away  this  paint,  several 
remains  of  old  ornament  have  been  discovered  on 
the  caps  and  arches  of  the  arcades.  These  have 
been  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  The  organ 
has,  according  to  the  present  custom,  been  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  as  much  out  of  sight  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a small  instrument  by  Forster  & 
Andrews,  but  will  ultimately  have  to  give  place 
to  a larger  instrument.  The  entire  work  of 
restoration  and  enlargement  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  aud  under  the  snperintend- 
ence  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  of  Hull,  architect. 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Malone  have  been  the 
builders ; the  other  contractors  being,  for  iron- 
work, Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  London  ; 
for  painted  glass,  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  Bir- 
mingham ; for  encaustic  tiles,  Messrs.  Mann  & 
Co.,  Broseley;  and  for  church  furniture,  Messrs. 
Frank  Smith  & Co.,  Loudon.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Malone’s  contract  was  for  5,5001. 

Tardebigg. — The  new  church  of  ease  for  the 
parish  of  Tardebigg,  atWebheath,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  late  Baro- 
ness Windsorerected  and  endowed  thechurcb,  the 
site  being  given  by  Mr.  R.  Hemming,  of  Bentley 
Manor.  The  edifice  is  dedicated  to  St.  Philip, 
and  has  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Preedy, 
architect,  London,  by  Messrs.  M'Cann  & Everitt, 
builderp,  Malvern.  The  building  is  of  red  and 


grey  stone  from  Hewell  and  Tunstall  quarries, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  decorations.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  porch,  vestry, 
and  bell  gablet.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  Bitting  accommodation  is  for  200,  and  all 
the  seats  are  free  and  nnappropriated.  In  the 
chancel,  over  the  altar,  is  a stained  glass  window 
in  three  compartments,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion, Abraham  offering  np  his  son  Isaac,  and 
Moaes  lifting  up  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

Runhall. — The  church  of  this  pariah  has  been 
re-opened,  after  repairs  and  partial  restoration. 
The  buttresses  have  been  rebuilt  in  cement,  the 
walla  have  been  repaired,  and  the  simplest  pos- 
sible roof,  supported  by  posts  from  the  ground, 
and  stiffened  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
curved  braces,  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  side 
walls  from  pressure,  and  to  give  to  the  ugly 
square-looking  room  of  late  years  the  appearance 
of  a ■church,  with  nave  and  side  aisles,  a treat- 
ment which  is  found  in  the  ancient  church  of 
Winterton,  in  this  county.  The  restoration  of 
the  chancel  being  found  impraoticable,  a raised 
dais,  paved  with  tiles,  for  the  Holy  Table,  with 
singers’  seats  on  either  side,  has  been  placed  at 
the  east  end ; the  remaining  space  has  been, 
provided  with  open  benches  of  deal,  and  the 
tower  has  been  made  available  for  a vestry.  The 
porch,  the  stone  and  glass  of  the  windows,  and 
the  tower  sounding-windows  have  been  patched 
np  as  much  as  the  funds  would  admit  of,  and 
these,  with  tho  chancel,  invite  the  labour  of 
futare  church  restorers.  The  contract  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  East  Dereham,  who 
carried  out  the  works  under  the  architect,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Tarver,  of  London,  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  crocketed  fragments  of  the 
ogee-headed  niche  in  the  east  wall  were  dis- 
covered, built  up  in  a recess  between  the  two 
north  windows,  and  there  were  found  above  and 
around  the  east  wall  niche,  powderings  of  the 
monogram  S.  K.,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a 
fresco  figure  on  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  adjacent 
window.  They  have  reference,  probably  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Catherine,  before  which  Margaret, 
widow  of  Robert  do  Berneye,  knt.,  was  buried 
in  141G,  and  to  which  she  gave  a picture  of 
St.  Catherine. 

Poole. — The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  conse- 
crated St.  Mark’s  Church,  near  Poole,  in  Dorset. 
The  edifice,  which  cost  5,0001.,  was  the  gift  of 
Miss  Georgina  Talbot,  who  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  some  two  years  ago.  This  lady,  who 
erected  a large  number  of  almshouses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  did  not  live  to  see  the  church 
completed.  Her  remains  have  been  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mark,  which  has  also  been 
oonsecraoed. 

Brighouse. — St.  James’s  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church 
is  in  the  Early  English  Gothic  style.  It  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  organ-chamber,  &o., 
and  in  place  of  the  usual  tower  and  spire,  which 
it  was  intended  should  adorn  the  structure,  a 
little  bell-turret  rises  at  the  western  end.  The 
nave  is  69  ft.  in  length,  22  ft.  in  width,  aud  to- 
the  apex  of  the  open-timbered  roof,  48  ft.  in 
height.  The  aisles  are  10  ft.  3 in.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  28  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  39  ft. 
high.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  there  are 
five  bays,  with  the  columns  circular  and  the 
pointed  arches  moulded.  On  the  north  side 
there  are  only  four  bays,  the  remaining  space 
having  been  appropriated  for  a porch.  The 
chaucel-arch  springs  from  carved  capitals.  Along 
the  aisles  the  windows  have  triple  lights  and 
tracery,  and  in  the  clearstory  the  windows  are 
alternately  cinquefoil  and  polyfoil.  At  the 
western  end  the  window  has  four  lights  and 
tracery,  and  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Medallions  are  introduced  with  full-sized  heads 
of  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  four  major 
Prophets.  The  eastern  window  has  not  yet  been 
enriched  with  stained  glass.  The  seats  are  of 
deal,  stained  and  varnished,  and  open.  Sitting 
accommodation  is  provided  for  600.  Messrs. 
Mallinsou  & Barber,  of  Halifax,  were  the  archi- 
tects. The  total  cost  has  been  3,8001. : 6001. 
were  paid  for  the  site, 

Hartlepool. — St.  Hilda’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  entire  chancel 
has  been  rebuilt,  in  conformity  with  its  original 
design,  and  the  church  will  now  seat  120  addi- 
tional persons.  The  east  window  is  of  great 
size,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Pooner, 
Cheshire ; and  another  in  the  south  aisle  has 
been  put  in  by  Miss  Dixon,  of  Seaton.  Mr. 
Pritohett,  of  Darlington,  was  the  architect, 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  is  1,6001. 

Birstal. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chnroh 
has  been  laid  at  Brownhill,  a district  contiguous 
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to  the  parish  and  town  of  Birstal,  but  which  is 
situate  in  the  borough  of  Batley.  The  church, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  November  next,  is  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Sheard  &,  Hanstork,  of  Batley,  architects ; 
and  the  following  are  the  contractors  for  the 
several  works  required  in  the  erection; — Mr. 
Jas.  Booth,  of  Batley,  mason’s  work;  Mr.  Joe 
Willans,  of  Birstal,  joiner’s;  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Nelson,  of  Wakefield,  and  Thos.  Armitage,  of 
Birstal,  plumber’s.  The  edifice  will  be  Early 
English,  the  total  length,  including  the  chancel, 
being  90  ft.,  and  the  width,  including  the  aisles, 
will  be  48ft.  It  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  vestry,  with  open-timbered  roofs;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  funds  will  permit,  a tower  and  spire 
will  be  added  to  the  building,  and  the  baptistery 
will  be  placed  beneath  the  latter.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is 
estimated  at  l,700h,  and  the  site  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  the  Earl  Wilton. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Emr.iinuel  Church,  Wesion-supcr-JIare. — A 
window  has  been  erected  in  the  west  end  of  this 
church  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Davies,  a 
gentleman  who  was  well  known  in  the  locality, 
and  who  died  from  an  accident  about  two  years 
since.  The  window  has  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  and 
contains  full-length  figures  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  and  Elijah,  with  cartoons  underneath  the 
figures,  severally  representing  Abraham  offering 
his  son  upon  the  altar;  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  ; David  beheading  Goliah  ; and  the  sacrifice 
on  Mount  Carmel.  In  the  upright  piercings  of 
the  tracery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window, 
there  are  also  figures  of  small  dimension  of 
Enoch  and  Samuel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel.  The  cost  of  this  work,  we  understand, 
is  about  150L 

St.  Mary  ReHcVjJ. — A window  in  memory  of 
Edward  Colston,  the  great  Bristol  citizen,  is 
about  to  be  placed  in  the  north  transept  of  this 
church.  The  top  or  first  row  of  lights  will  be 
filled  with  four  designs  illustrative  of  receiving 
the  stranger,  visiting  the  prisoner,  teaching  the 
ignorant,  aud  leading  the  blind.  A correspond- 
ing series,  consisting  of  feeding  the  hungry, 
giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  the  naked, 
and  visiting  the  sick,  occupies  the  lowest  row. 
The  centre  lights  illustrate  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  In  the  first  we  have  the  priest 
and  Levite  passing  by ; in  the  next,  the  good 
Samaritan  succonring  the  wounded  man  ; in  the 
third,  the  journey  to  the  inn;  while  the  fourth 
represents  the  payment  at  the  ion.  At  each 
corner  at  the  foot  are  the  Colston  arms.  The 
tracery  will  be  filled  with  colonred  glass.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  Bell,  of  London.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Colston  window  will  be  ready  by  the  2l8t  of 
April,  on  which  day  the  Canynge  festival  is  to  be 
held.  The  estimated  coat  is  over  4501. ; 40i,  of 
which  remain  to  be  collected. 

Bushhury  Church. — A memorial  window  has 
been  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  this  church.  Messrs.  A.  & W.  H.  O’Couner,  of 
London,  were  the  artists.  The  entire  design,  which 
is  of  four  lights,  symbolizes  the  one  thought  of 
the  Resurrection  ; and  the  subjects  are  : — 1.  The 
Setting  of  the  Seal  upon  the  Sepulchre,  after 
our  Lord  was  placed  in  the  Tomb ; 2.  The  risen 
Saviour  appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
Garden  ; 3.  Our  Lord  walks  with  his  two 
Disciples  to  Emmaus;  and  4.  Our  Lord  shows 
Himself  to  His  Apostles  before  His  Ascension. 
These  subjects  are  enclosed  in  ornamental 
framing,  bearing  half-figures  of  the  four  greater 
Prophets  and  their  emblems,  and  the  half-figures 
above  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  their  emblems. 
In  the  tracery  is  seen  the  Saviour  risen,  with 
Angels  in  adoration. 

St.  Olive’s,  York. — A stained-glass  window,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  York,  has  been  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  this  church.  The  subject  is 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  ; and  the  work  is  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York. 

Norton  Chv.rch,  near  Sheffield. — The  east  win- 
dow of  tbe  Bouthchapelof  this  church  has  recently 
been  fitted  with  stained  glass.  The  subject  in 
the  centre  is  the  “ Ecce  Homo.”  The  panel  is 
placed  on  a colonred  ground,  relieved  by  the 
passion-flowers  and  vine  ornamentation,  with  the 
initial  medallions  and  arms  of  the  Cammell 
family  introduced.  Two  south  aisle  windows, 
erected  by  Mr.  Chas.  Cammell,  of  Norton  Hall, 
have  also  been  filled  by  the  same  artist,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham. 


St,  Thomas’s,  Dudley. — A memorial  window ' 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle  of 
this  church.  The  subject  is  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  which  occupies  three  of  the  five  lights. 
The  window  glass  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  who  is 
also  entrusted  with  the  Guest  Memorial  for 
St.  Edmund’s  Church,  Dudley. 

Tamworth  C7iurc7i. — The  general  committee 
have  accepted  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle,  for  a testimonial  window  to  Dr.  Millar. 
The  design  consists  of  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  bearing  appropriate  symbols.  Above 
and  below  are  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  glass 
for  the  painted  window  will  cost  2701.,  and  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  stonework  of  the  win- 
dow, and  other  expenses,  about  SOL  We  may 
also  state  that  a painted  window,  which  will 
cost  about  150L,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  sonth 
transept,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Bliok, 
for  about  forty  years  vicar  of  the  parish.  This 
church  is  now  undergoing  internal  restoration, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  enriched  with  other 
stained  windows. 

Nayland  Church. — This  church  has  just  been 
adorned  by  a new  east  window,  the  work  of 
Mr.  H.  Baker,  of  Colchester,  which  has  been 
filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Baillie  & 
Mayer,  of  London.  The  window  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated period,  and  contains  five  lower  compart- 
ments, with  tracery  lights.  In  the  centre  opening 
are  two  gronps  under  canopies,  one  of  which  is 
“ The  Trial  of  St.  Stephen,”  and  the  other 
“The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.”  The  four  side 
openings  each  contain  a group  in  medallion- 
sbape  on  geometrical  aud  mosaic  back-grounds, 
enclosed  within  borders  of  purple  and  green 
flowers.  Tbe  groups  on  the  north  side  are 
“ The  Nativity,”  and  “ Christ  bearing  the 
Cross  ; ” on  the  left  side  “ The  Entombment,” 
and  ‘‘  The  Ascension.”  In  addition  to  this 
window,  a new  stone  step  to  the  communion- 
table, with  encaustic  tiles,  has  been  laid,  and 
the  walls  have  been  re-stuccoed. 

St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury. — Three  windows  in 
the  south  chancel  aisle  of  this  church  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Tooke,  formerly  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London.  The  glass  represents  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  illustrating  incidents  of  child- 
hood ; the  aisle  having  been  built  for  the  use  of 
Sunday-school  children. 

St.  Mary’s,  Bloxham. — The  new  east  window  in 
the  chancel  of  this  chnrch,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Morris  & Co.,  London,  was  not  finished  till  late 
on  Chi-istmas  Eve.  In  the  large  quatrefoil  at 
the  top  of  the  window  is  a figure  of  our  Lord, 
as  the  King  of  Glory,  seated  ou  a rainbow,  sur- 
rounded by  the  angelic  host,  some  of  whom  are 
holding  a screen  of  curtains  behind  him.  Imme- 
diately below,  on  a deep  blue  ground,  is  a seraph 
with  six  wings,  of  a rather  dull  ruby.  On  tbe 
north  and  south  sides  respectively  are  angels 
with  bright  ruby  wings,  holding  in  their  hands 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  Below  these  are  four 
angels  with  white  wings  on  a blue  ground  like 
the  rest,  two  playing  on  stringed  instruments, 
one  on  pipes,  and  the  remaining  one  singing 
from  a scroll  of  music;  ornaments  in  yellow 
stain  are  on  all  the  draperies.  In  the  cusps  of 
the  lower  lights,  dividing  the  tracery  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  window,  are  the  four  gates  of 
the  Celestial  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  an 
angel  over  each  gate.  The  walls  are  alike  all 
round,  and  tho  dome  in  the  centre,  bat  variety  is 
obtained  in  the  grouping  of  the  buildings,  turrets, 
and  trees.  Tbe  four  lights  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  window  are  divided  half-way  down,  thus 
making  eight  compartments,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by  two  figures  of  angels,  archangels, 
apostles,  and  prophets  in  tbe  npper  half,  and 
martyrs,  kings,  bishops,  and  virgins  in  the  lower. 
This  is  a memorial  window  to  some  members  of 
tbe  Davis  family.  The  cost  of  the  window  has 
exceeded  350L,  and  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
donation  of  1,0001.  presented  to  the  church  last 
year  by  Mr.  John  Hale,  of  Germans,  Chesham, 
whose  wife  is  a member  of  the  Davis  family. 


The  Northern  Architectural  Students' 
Society. — On  the  15th  the  members  of  this 
society  held  their  annual  fortnightly  meeting. 
Mr.  Sy.  L.  Newoombe,  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald  read  a paper 
npon  “ Domestic  Architecture,”  with  special 
reference  to  villa  and  suburban  residences.  The 
discuesion  which  followed  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morton  and  the  chairman. 


§0(jIiS  gtCtiiTCtT. 

E-niest  George’s  Sketches,  German  and  Swiss. 

London : W.  M.  Thompson,  Pall-mall,  1870. 
Having  completed  a number  of  water-colour 
drawiugs  during  a sketching  tour,  the  artist,  an 
architect,  made  pen-and-ink  sketches  from  them, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Cowell’s  anastatic  process, 
now  publishes  actualtransfers  of  them, forty-five 
in  number,  with  brief  descriptions.  The  views 
taken  are  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nuremberg,  Cologne, 
Wurzburg,  Coblentz,  Prague,  Bale,  Lucerne, 
Thunne,  Berne,  Lausanne,  Chillon,  and  else- 
where; and  if  not  particularly  novel,  are  very 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  Mr.  George  is  evidently 
a ready  sketcher,  and  baa  a good  eye  for  the 
choice  of  a point  of  view.  The  sketches  are 
too  slight,  but  they  make  a pretty  table-book, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  recall  the 
German  journey  of  many  an  ordinary  tourist, 
and  suggest  to  others  how  interesting  they  would 
find  a similar  trip. 


English  Countnj  Houses;  Eoity-Jive  Fieifs  and 
Plans  of  recently-erected  Mansions,  Private 
Residences,  Parsonage  Houses,  ^"c.  ; with  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  House  Building.  By 
William  Wilkinson,  Architect.  London  and 
Oxford  : James  Parker  & Co.  1870. 

The  object  the  author  had  in  view  in  putting 
together  these  forty-five  examples  of  Domestic 
Architecture  was,  he  says,  chiefly  to  assist  those 
who  may  propose  to  build  in  determining  the 
style  and  character  of  the  proposed  edifice,  in 
deciding  upon  the  materials  to  be  employed,  and 
the  mode  of  executing  the  work,  and  as  sug- 
gestive of  various  matters  that  deserve  conside- 
ration. The  buildings  here  represented,  and 
which  have  all  been  executed  from  the  designs 
of  the  author,  range  from  residences  costing 
5,0001.  or  6,0001.  each,  to  cottages  3001.  the 
pair.  Plans  accompany  each  view,  and  some 
sensible  and  useful  suggestions  for  persons  not 
within  reach  of  an  architect,  precede  the  illus- 
trations. The  elevations,  though  they  have  a 
strong  family  likeness,  present  considerable 
diversities,  and  serve  to  show  how  many  com- 
binations may  be  produced  with  a few  gables, 
flat  copings,  moulded  chimney-shafts,  and  mul- 
lioned  windows. 

A valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  tho 
actual  cost  of  the  majority  of  the  buildings  is 
given,  together  with  what  is  found  to  be  the 
price  per  foot  cube,  the  cubical  contents  being 
calculated  from  midway  between  the  floor  line 
and  the  bottom  of  foundation,  to  midway  be- 
tween the  plate  and  ridge  of  roofs.  Thus 
Wootton  House,  Oxfordshire,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  tbe  walling  stones,  dug  on  the  estate, 
comes  to  5id.  per  foot  cube;  Bignell  House, 
same  county,  6d.  per  foot,  the  walling  stones 
being  dug  and  the  lime  burnt  on  the  estate. 
A residence  on  Norham  Manor,  Oxford,  walls  of 
local  red  bricks  and  freestone  dressings,  comes 
out  at  Gd.  per  foot  cube  ; and  a smaller  residence 
on  Walton  Manor,  5d.  per  foot.  A farmhouse  at 
IJpton,  the  wall  stones  being  quarried  near  the 
site,  cost  4.5d.  per  foot ; and  two  other  farmhouses 
and  ontbuildinga,  with  walling  of  red  bricks,  5d. 
per  foot.  The  views  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hallam,  and,  if  a little  crude,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  exactly  what  the  architect 
means,  Mr.  Hallam  being  himself  an  architect. 


glisttllantit. 

Public  Works  in  India. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Kinnaird  asked  whether  the 
Viceroy  of  India  had  iasned  orders  to  stop  fur- 
ther expenditure  on  public  works,  and  whether 
such  orders  had  been  approved  by  the  Home 
Government.  Mr.  G.  Dufl'  said  no  such  orders 
had  been  issued.  Lastautomn  the  Government 
of  India  discovered  that  it  had  communicated  to 
the  Home  Government  too  sanguine  a view  of 
its  immediate  financial  position,  and  it  found 
it  necessary  to  make  reductions  in  various 
branches,  and  among  others  that  known  as 
public  works  ordinary,  meaning  works  which  the 
Government  paid  for  out  of  the  annual  income. 
Mr.  Duff  then  read  an  extract  from  a despatch, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  works  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  revenue  would  be  four  millions 
and  a half ; out  of  sums  proposed  to  be  borrowed, 
three  millions  and  a half;  and  for  railways 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  two  millions  ; 
I making  in  all  upwards  of  ten  millions. 
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Water  Supply. — The  Slongli  Waterworks 
have  been  opened.  Owing  to  want  of  a proper 
eystem  of  drainage,  a want  which  may  also 
shortly  be  supplied,  the  water-supply  of  Slough 
has  hitherto  been  contaminated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the 
locality.  The  resident  engineer  of  the  new 
waterworks  is  Mr.  Edward  Seeker,  under  whom 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 
The  only  outward  visible  sign  of  the  progress  of 
the  works  has  been  the  erection  of  a tower  at 
the  rear  of  the  Slough  Police-station,  some  75  ft. 
in  height,  with  water-tank  at  the  antnmib,  capable 
of  containing  40,000  gallons,  which  would  meet 
the  wants  of  a much  larger  town  than  Slough, 
as  the  tank  can  be  pumped  full  in  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  the  daily  consumption  would  pro- 
bably be  considerably  under  100,000  gallons.  The 
water  is,  of  course,  at  high  pressure,  and  in  ease 
of  fire  it  could  easily  be  thrown  over  the  highest 
building  in  Slough.  The  water  is  soft  and  pure. 
The  coat  of  the  works  has  been  about  14,0001., 
includiug  the  mains,  which  have  already  been 
laid  throughout  tho  town.  The  well  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  has  been  sunk  into  the  chalk 
formation  114  ft.  below  tho  surface.  Some  of 
the  sinking  work  was  done  by  a diver  55  ft. 
under  water. The  Liverpool  Water  Com- 

mittee, after  hearing  a report  from  their  engi- 
neer, have  decided  that  in  future  the  supply  of 
water  shall  be  limited  to  ten  hours  daily,  by 
which  it  is  expected  that  a large  annual  saving 
will  be  effected. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  have,  during  the  present 
term,  made  a series  of  excursions  to  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
O.'cford  j and  on  Saturday  last  a party  of  nearly 
fifey  in  number  walked  to  Wytham,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe, 
who  coodneted  them  over  the  church,  itc.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  site  where  British  remains 
have  lately  been  discovered  and  where  the 
different  graves,  pits,  &c.,  were  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Rolleaton,  who  explained  tho  circumstances 
attending  these  discoveries.  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded, by  the  ruins  of  Godstow  Nunnery,  to 
Woolvercott.  An  evening  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  in  the  Taylor  Building,  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  Professor  Westwood  gave  an  account  of  some 
Russian  ecclesiological  objects,  which  he  exhi- 
bited, aud  Mr.  R.  F.  Bigg- Wither,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  “ On  Iconography  in  Russia, ” in  which  he 
developed  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  various 
schools  of  sacred  art  in  that  oonntry,  illustrated 
by  a number  of  icons,  Rusao-Greek  crosses,  and 
various  forms  of  the  portable  iconostogis,  photo- 
graphs of  vestments,  coloured  and  photographic 
views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  remarkable 
churches  and  icons. 

Soutbampton  Workbouse.  — The  pro- 
verbial white  elephant  of  Siam  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  troublesome  to  the  king  of  that 
country  than  the  new  Poorbonse  has  been  to  the 
ratepayers  of  Southampton,  says  the  local  Inde- 
pendent. First,  there  was  a contest  whether  there 
was  a necessity  for  a new  building.  Then  there 
was  a sharp  war  as  to  whether  the  old  oircum- 
scribed  site  should  be  retained.  Then  a contest, 
issuing  in  law,  ensued  as  to  who  should  be  the 
architect.  A second  architect  haviug  been  fixed 
upon,  and  the  first  compensated  for  his  disap- 
pointment, the  services  of  more  lawyers  were 
needed  upon  the  point  whether  the  builders 
were  liable  under  their  contract  to  do  certain 
work,  and  it  was  decided  by  arbitration  that 
they  were  not  so  liable.  At  last,  through  much 
tribulation,  the  building  is  obtained;  but,  be- 
hold, before  it  is  paid  for,  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  that, 
despite  all  the  approvals  and  disapprovals  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  the  lunatic  wards  are  un- 
fortunately  placed  and  badly  arranged,  the  yards 
attached  being  very  small,  and  quite  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  exercise,  and  not  capable  of 
enlargement. 

Proposed  Public  Park  at  Sheffield. — 

The  town  trustees  of  Sheffield  have  under  con- 
sideration a scheme  for  the  provision  of  a public 
park,  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  which 
shall  be  derived  from  the  large  sum  of  money 
lefD  to  the  town  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey. 
It  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  Mr.  Bailey’s 
bequest  will  reach  about  110,000k  at  least,  and 
of  this  it  is  proposed  to  spend  30,0001.  on  the 
purchase  and  endowment  of  a considerable 
portion  of  land  belonging  to  the  Sheffield  Water 
Company,  and  situate  close  by  their  supply 
reservoirs,  just  outside  the  town,  in  a very 
pleasant  and  convenient  neighbourhood. 


The  Wew  National  Gallery. — In  the  House 
of  Lords  Viscount  Hardinge,  in  moving  for  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Office 
of  Works  and  the  architect  respecting  the 
designs  of  the  new  bnilding,  said  he  had  heard 
a report  that  Mr.  Ayrton  had  cough'd  Mr.  Barry, 
and  that  he  was  contemplatiug  a re-arrangement 
of  the  existing  building.  He  trusted  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  patch  up  or  tinker  the 
existing  edifice.  Earl  Granville  believed  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  only  intended 
to  make  a few  minor  alterations.  The  Earl  of 
Kimberley  said  ho  thought  it  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  the  correspondence 
on  the  table  when  it  was  completed.  Lord 
Redesdale  hoped  that  before  pulling  down  any 
more  buildings  tbo  Government  would  cover 
those  sites  which  bad  already  been  cleared.  As 
far  as  he  could  learn,  very  little  progress  was 
making  with*the  newPublio  Offices.  Earl  Gran- 
ville said  that  the  Government  at  present  occu- 
pied a great  number  of  houses  in  the  best  parts 
of  London ; but  that  plan  was  both  costly  and 
inconvenient. 

The  New  Abattoirs  for  Bradford. — The 

slaughter-houses  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Bradford  Corporation,  and  the  works  for  which 
have  been  let,  will  stand  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  ground  now  being  laid  out  as  a 
cattle-market,  near  Leeda-road.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson.  The  general 
plan  embodies  the  principle  of  sections,  each 
complete  in  itself,  each  of  good  working  size,  and 
containing  all  the  appliances  and  requisices  of 
the  trade,  while  affording  such  suitable  accom- 
modation as  will  ensure  humane  treatment  for 
the  animals  to  be  slanghtered.  Each  section  will 
be  28  ft.  in  width,  and  will  run  from  north  to 
south.  Entrances  for  cattle  are  provided  in 
Egbert-street  and  Carroll-street.  The  arrange- 
ments may  be  doubled  by  the  erection  of  a 
corresponding  building  on  tho  east  side  of 
Carroll-street.  The  estimated  coat  of  the  four 
sections  now  about  to  be  erected  was  6,600k,  but 
the  tenders  have  been  let  for  6,143k 

Hungerford. — It  is  finally  settled  to  have  a 
new  Corn  Exchange  and  Town-hall,  and  the  old 
one  will  come  down.  A committee  has  been 
formed  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  Mr.  Speen- 
hamland  has  sabacribed  500k  Ocher  sums  have 
been  promised  or  subscribed.  The  exchange 
will  be  built  by  shares.  The  new  buildings  are 
to  cost  2,500k  It  is  intended  to  raise  as  much 
as  possible  by  subscription,  and  to  borrow  the 
remainder,  the  feoffees  making  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  money  borrowed.  Architects 
have  been  requested  to  send  in  plana  for  the 

approval  of  the  committee. A vote  of  1,000k 

has  been  accorded  at  the  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
for  the  erection  of  a new  station  at  Hungerford. 
And  at  the  same  time  a vote  of  5,000k  for  new 
sidings  at  Swindon  station,  and  of  4,2121.  for 
carriage  sheds  at  Swindon,  was  granted. 

Public  Buildings  InBondon. — The  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  confer  with  tho  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  with  the  view  of  establishing  such  har- 
monious action  between  the  several  authorities 
! they  represent,  as  may  prevent  the  creation  of 
* public  or  quasi-public  buildiuga  which  shall 

i disfigure  the  metropolis. Lord  Eloho,  iu  the 

House  of  Commons,  has  given  notice  that  on 
going  into  committee  of  supply  on  the  Civil 
Service  estimates,  be  will  move  a resolution 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
select  committee  of  last  year  as  to  now  public 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  requiring  the 
deposit  of  plans  and  elevations,  models  and 
designs,  at  the  office  of  tho  Commissioner  of 
Works,  in  the  same  manner  as  railway  compauies 
are  now  compelled  to  deposit  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  to  move  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  standing  orders. 

Superiority  of  Acclent  Architecture. — 

That  was  a triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irishman, 
a lover  of  antiquity,  who,  in  urging  the  supe- 
riority of  the  old  architecture  over  the  new, 
said, — “ Where  will  you  find  any  modern  build- 
ing that  has  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient?” 
And  it  is  not  such  a bull  ns  it  looks. 

Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  there  is  now  a fair  prospect  of  the 
corporation  takingupMr.Geoghegan’s  admirable 
plan  for  the  widening  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  of 
thns  conferring,  at  a trifling  expense,  a most 
valuable  boon,  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 


Railway  Sleeping  Carriages. — Mr.  How- 

lisoD,  of  Glasgow,  proposes  to  make  nse  of  the 
existing  compartments  of  railway-carriages,  his 
arrangement  permitting  them  to  be  used  either 
for  sitting  or  sleeping,  at  the  will  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Unless  when  used  for  sleeping,  the 
compartments  will  present  almost  exactly  their 
present  appearance,  and  the  sleeping  arrange- 
ment will  consist,  in  first-class  carriages  of  one 
shelf,  in  second-class  carriages  of  two  shelves, 
placed  at  equal  distances  above  the  present 
seats,  of  equal  breadth  with  them,  and  extending 
in  tho  same  direction.  The  arrangement  is,  in 
short,  similar  to  that  of  berths  in  ships ; and 
the  railway  berths  may  be  made  equally,  if  not 
more,  commodious.  Under  this  system  a first- 
class  compartment  could  hold  only  four,  and  a 
second-class  six,  passengers. 

Projected  Cathedral  in  Liverpool. — The 

proposal  to  erect  a cathedral  in  Liverpool  has 
just  been  revived  there.  At  the  select  vestry, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Turner  said  : 
— -If  the  rector  would  waive  bis  claim  to  5,500k, 
now  in  Chancery,  it  was  the  intention  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagnes  to  propose  at  the  next 
Easter  vestry  that  the  money  be  kept  as  a sort 
of  nucleus  of  a fund  for  building  a new  parish 
church  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  wealthy  people  of  Liverpool 
would  come  out  handsomely,  and  that  they 
should  have  a church  worthy  of  the  town.  Ha 
believed  a movement  was  on  foot  to  separate 
Liverpool  from  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  if  it 
was  successful  they  should  have  a Bishop  of 
Liverpool  as  well  as  a bishop  in  Liverpool. 

The  New  Cburcb  of  St.  mark,  Iielcoster. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Osborne,  Brothers,  masons 
and  builders,  Leicester,  having  been  accepted  for 
the  completion  of  the  works  connected  with  the 
bnilding  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mark,  in 
Belgrave-gate,  they  will  be  commenced  forth- 
with. It  is  expected  that  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  memorial  stone  of  this  church,  and  also  that 
of  St.  Paul,  now  in  the  course  of  erection  on  tho 
Dane  Hills,  by  the  same  contractors,  will  be  per- 
formed in  a short  period  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  contract  for  St. 
Mark’s  Church  is  about  11,000k,  and  that  for 
St.  Paul’s  about  4,500k  The  funds  being  some- 
what low  for  carrying  out  the  architect’s  design 
for  the  latter-mentioned  church,  the  erection  of 
the  spire  is  not  included  in  the  contract.  The 
two  churches  when  complete  will  afford  sittings 
for  upwards  of  1,600  persons. 

An  Extensive  Foundry. — The  block  of 
buildings  recently  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  Bedford,  and  adjoining 'the  Britannia 
Works,  has  been  opened.  Owing  to  the  growth 
of  Messrs.  Howard’s  business,  they  were  for  a 
long  time  nnable  to  produce  a sufficient  quantity 
of  castings.  They  therefore  determined  to 
devote  the  present  largo  foundry  to  the  fitting 
and  wrought-iroQ  department,  and  to  erect  a 
new  foundry  on  a much  larger  scale  by  the  side 
of  the  old  one.  There  are  35,000  square  feet  on 
the  ground  floor.  There  are  four  cupolas  or 
furnaces  capable  of  melting  300  tons  per  week 
and  which  are  expected  to  be  very  shortly  in 
full  work.  The  internal  and  general  arrange- 
ments were  planned  by  Mr.  James  Howard, 
M.P.,  the  erection  being  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Usher,  architect,  Bedford. 

The  Sewage  of  Dumfries. — An  ajupHca- 
tiou  has  been  made  by  a London  company  to  the 
town  connoil  of  Dumfries,  through  Provost 
Harkness,  for  a conoesaion  of  the  sewage  of  the 
town  for  conversion  into  manure.  The  proposal 
is  that,  so  soon  as  the  new  sewerage  is  com- 
pleted, the  whole  sewage  of  the  town  be 
conceded  to  the  company  for  thirty  years,  on 
the  following  conditions: — That  the  sewage  be 
treated  by  the  process  of  the  Native  Guano 
Company ; that  the  town  receive  5 per  cent,  of 
the  profits  in  the  event  of  the  experiment  prov- 
ing successful ; and  that  if  unsuccessful  within 
six  months  after  commencing  the  said  process, 
the  agreement  cease  and  determine.  The  matter 
has  been  remitted  to  a committee. 

lyConumental.  — The  commission  for  tho 
Faraday  memorial  statue  to  be  erected  in  the 
hall  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Foley. The  proposed  memo- 

rial over  tho  remains  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  to  be 
placed  in  Bunhill-fields  burial-ground,  will  be  of 
marble,  and  the  memento  itself  will  be  3 ft. 
square  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a height  of  15  ft. 
Icis  being  executed  by  Mr.  Horner,  the  sculptor, 
and  will  be  ready  for  fixture  in  May. 
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Building:  Speculations.— The  case  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Tidy  came  before  the  Not7  Bankruptcy 
Court  on  Thursday.  This  was  an  application  to 
pass  the  last  examination.  The  bankrupt  had 
filed  his  accounts,  and  there  was  no  opposition. 
The  accounts  showed  liabilities  to  aecnred  credi- 
tors, 311,1361.  Is.  6d. ; to  unsecured  creditors, 
20,5781.  7a.  The  surplus  on  secured  property 
was  estimated  at  267,0001.,  consisting  of  finished 
and  nnfinished  houses,  all  of  a very  large  class  j 
but  the  mortgagees,  with  the  fact  before  them 
that  it  would  cost  thousands  of  pounds  to  com- 
plete the  buildings,  did  not  consider  their  seen, 
rity  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  amounts  lent. 
The  available  assets  consist  of  2,2001.,  and  5001. 
mortgage  on  fixtures.  No  opposition  being 
offered,  the  bankrupt  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Zncreased  Value  of  Property  near  Shef- 
field.— An  application  has  been  made  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  to  effect  the  sale  of  the 
lease  of  the  Grange  Villa  Estate,  Ecclesall, 
situate  near  the  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  Bail-  j 
way,  and  now  being  administered  in  Chancery.  I 
It  was  stated  that  the  property  consisted  of  | 
fifty  acres  of  agricultural  land,  from  which  the  j 
owners  got  1801.  per  annum  j bub  since  the  new  I 
railway  had  been  made,  its  value  had  increased  I 
as  building  land  to  1,5001.  per  annum,  the  lease,  | 
according  to  the  custom  of  Sheffield,  being  for 
800  years.  Affidavits  were  read  in  support  of 
this  statement;  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  sanc- 
tioned the  petition  for  leasing  the  laud  accord- 
ingly. 

Sewag-e  Irrigation  in  India. — We  hear 
that  a sewage  farm  has  been  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras.  The  total  area  is  thirty- 
seven  acres,  but  about  two  acres  only  have  been 
put  under  cultivation.  Various  crops  have  been 
tried  on  the  sowaged  area.  Guinea  grass 
succeeds  so  well  that  its  yield  is  at  the  rate  of 
.eighty-eight  tons  of  fresh  grass,  or  twenty-nine 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  value  is  581.  per  acre. 
The  report  states  that  the  results  to  health  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  that  one  great  source  of 
disease  has  been  removed. 

Hull. — Proposed  ITew  Bridge  over  the 
Stiver  Hull. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  works 
committee,  a snb-committee’s  report  was  adopted, 
recommending  the  carrying  out  of  a plan  by  the 
board’s  surveyor  for  a new  bridge  over  the  river 
Hull,  between  Scnlcoates  and  Groves  districts, 
at  a probable  cost  of  8,7001.  The  surveyor  was 
instructed  to  obtain  offers  for  tho  land  required 
to  form  the  approaches,  and  the  Parliamentary 
committee  were  asked  to  prepare  the  necessary 
Parliamentary  notices,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  board. 

Progress  of  the  TTew  Xucatic  Asylum, 
Hereford  — At  the  conuty  sessions,  the  com- 
mittee of  visiting  justices  have  reported  that  they 
have  inspected  tho  works  in  company  with  the 
architect;  and  have  found  that  they  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  Clutterbuck, 
in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  The  architect 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  a plan  and  esti- 
mate for  a gasometer ; and  fifty  acres  of  adjoining 
ground  have  been  purchased. 

A Church  to  be  Built  by  the  Bowager 
IVIarchloness  of  'tVestmiuster. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  a new  church  has  been  laid  at 
Hindon,  Wilts,  by  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor, 
youngest  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
Tho  building  will  cost  about  4,0001.,  and  the 
entire  coat  will  be  borne  by  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Westminster.  Mr.  T.  D.  Wyatt, 
of  London,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  builder. 

Pever  1q  the  Metropolis.  — Fever  has 
broken  out  in  several  of  the  pauper  establish- 
ments in  the  metropolis.  At  the  school  recently 
built  at  Highgate,  several  children  have  died, 
owing,  it  is  thought  by  the  medical  men,  from 
overcrowding. 

A School  of  Art  for  Belfast. — At  a pre- 
liminary meeting  held  in  the  Boyal  Academical 
Institution,  Belfast,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
establish  a School  of  Art  in  this  town,  and  a 
provisional  committee  baa  been  formed.  A 
general  meeting  is  to  be  convened. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Tramway. — 

The  new  line  of  tramroad  from  Brixton  Church 
to  the  old  toll-gate  at  Bennington  is  now  nearly 
completed ; some  few  yards  at  either  end 
require  paving,  and  the  line  to  be  swept,  and 
the  metals  will  be  ready  for  traffic. 


IVew  Buildings  at  South  Henslngton 
Museum. — A model,  showing  the  propo.sed  mode 
of  completing  the  buildings  for  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Muponm,  has  been  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  IIouBQ  of  Commons  for  general  inspection. 

The  Pen  Drainage. — The  Drainage  of  the 
Middle  Level  district  of  the  Fens  has  been 
effected  satisfactorily  during  the  winter,  the 
syphons  and  works  continuing  in  an  efficient 
condition. 


TENDERS. 

For  eomploting  two  hoases  at  LaTender-hill,  ‘Waods- 
worth-rouil,  for  Mr.  Edward  I'Anaon 

M'Lochiaa £328  0 0 

Lithrj  Brotbera 333  0 0 

Mania 307  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Seasalter,  'Whitstable.  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
architect : — 

Corneliaa  £538  0 0 

Porter 537  0 0 

Harnett 520  0 0 

Foad  503  0 0 

Lawson,  jim 483  0 0 


Forfootbridge  over  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
from  Sbendish  Park,  exclusive  of  ironwork  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 


architect 

Roberts  £105  0 0 

Bell  t Sous  455  0 0 

Dunkley,  including  iron  girders  ...  611  0 0 


For  tho  completion  of  (ho  works  (the  foundations  have 
been  put  in  by  Mr.  Firn)  connected  with  tbo  erection  of 
the  Chorch  of  St.  Mark,  Leicester.  Mr.  E.  Christian, 
architect.  Quantities  (iirniahed  r— 

Williatns  £16,750  0 0 

Halliduy  & Cave 13,060  0 0 

Griffiths 13,278  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 12.-400  0 0 

Taylor  12,070  7 0 

Firn  11,798  0 0 

Law  & Son  11,750  0 0 

Osborn  Brothers*  11,346  0 0 


• Accepted,  sunject  to  certain  moujiicstiona  in  the  epeoi- 
cation  and  the  eetimate. 


For  alterations  to  141,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  W. 
Kencke.  Mr.  W.  Seekham  Wuheriogton,  architect:— 

MelviUe  £375  0 0 

Mark  323  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  hospital  at  Skinningrove,  for  the  Earl 
of  Zetland.  Mr.  John  Ross,  architect:  — 

Bosomworth £1,311  0 0 


For  villa  for  Mr.  C.  Janson,  Darlington.  Mr.  John 
Boss,  architect;— 

Brick,  Stone,  Plaster,  and  Slate  Work. 

Simpson £751  15  0 

Carpenter  andJoiner's  Work. 

Martin 3G0  0 0 

Flumling  ani  Olazing. 

Johnson 200  2 0 

Painting. 

Davison  & Son 18  0 0 


Accepted  for  two  villas,  Whitby,  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
Pearson.  Mr.  John  Ros?,  architect: — 

White  £2,288  10  0 


For  farm  buildings  and  cottages  at  Morton  Carr  Farm, 

for  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.  Mr.  John  Ross,  architect : 

Brick,  Slone,  Plaster,  State,  and  Joiner's  Wori-. 

Johu  Johnson  £522  15  0 

Plumbing  and  Glatiiig, 

Thomas  Johnson 23  12  0 

'Painting. 

Hornby  & Roberts  12  0 0 


For  the  first  section  of  a new  church  at  Brightridge 
Kent.  Mr,  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect 

Extra  Extra 
Boarding  Plastering 
to  rool.  to  roof, 

Myers  & Sons £2,194  £78  £85 

Sharpington  S,  Cole...  1,877  07  82 

Walker  1,867  67  82 

Anscomb 1,730  83  90 

Dove  Brothers 1,755  45  73 

Willicombe  & Oakley 

(accepted)  1,595  65  97 


For  Bow  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Alexander  Peeblesi 
architect ; — 


Barnett £6,638 

Bishop  5, -183 

Hill,  KeddeJl,  & Waldram  5,466 

Fish  8.239 

Mortar  6,269 

Patman  & Fotheriagham...  5,250 

Adamson  A Sons 6,2-13 

Sawyer  6,221 

Hill  & Son  5,220 

Myers  & Sons 5,199 

Dove  Brothers 6,1S5 

Eunor 6,147 

Hum.e 6,068 

Manley  & Rogers  6,021 

Nightingale 4,946 


Extra  for 
Stone  Spire. 
.,.,£161 
....  370 
....  530 
....  213 
....  489 
....  276 


321 

372 


For  finishing  hotel  and  pair  of  cottages  at  Aldershott, 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Marlin,  Wells,  & Batchelor  (ac- 
cepted)   £539  16  0 


For  stabling,  &e,,  to  Mr.  Holland’s  new  house  at  Farn- 
combe,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Goddard  & Son  (accepted)  £315  0 0 


For  stabling,  &c.,  at  Farncombe,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hull.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Mitchell £313  0 0 

Atfield 288  0 0 

Nyo  .51  10  0 

Moon  & Son  (accepted) 327  10  0 


For  building  two  houses  and  shops  on  Station-hill, 
asingstoke,  for  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhite, 
architect ; — 

Wilkes £893  0 0 

Pelham  & TigwcU  850  0 


Jem 


ngs... 


Pistcll.. 

Mussellwhite  & Son  (accepted)  , 


0 0 
0 0 
769  19  6 


For  alterations  to  house,  11,  Grafton-street,  W.  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Gordon,  architect ; — 

Tavcuor £887  0 0 

Bowman  (accepted)  767  0 0 

For  forming  snd  draining  new  roads,  Bevois  Town, 
Southampton.  Mr.  James  Lemon,  borough  surveyor 

Sibsey £308  13  11 

Bull  & Sons  307  0 0 

Cor  (accepted) 225  0 0 


For  an  iron  shed  and  an  office  at  tho  New  Cattle- 
Market,  Southampton.  Mr.  James  Lemon,  borough  sur- 
veyor:— 

Stono  & Grace £237  0 0 

Stevens  229  0 0 

Lankester  & Son 219  0 0 

Martin  & Son  214  0 0 

Sanders  268  0 0 

Bull  S Sons  195  0 0 

Sibsey 188  12  6 

Peiirco 185  0 0 

Crook  (accepted)  181  10  0 


For  the  new  School  of  Art  ir 
Hartley  Institute,  Southampton, 
architect  :— 

Taylor £1,50(3  11  6^ 

Norman  & Co 1,333  10  0 

Barnes 1,300  0 0 

Bustock  1,271  0 0 

Ward  1,250  0 0 

Brinton  & Bone  1,250  0 0 

Philps 3.237  17  1 

Sanders  1,225  0 0 

Sibsey 3,200  0 0 

Crook  1,190  0 0 

Laver  & Eowlund 1,174  0 O 

E.  & C.  Light ; 1,160  0 0 

Pearce 1,110  0 0 

Quick  1,125  0 0 

Stevens  i,U9  0 0 

Martin  & Son  1,605  0 0 

Gambling  1,660  0 0 

Bull  & Sons  (accepted)  1,040  0 0 

Smith  l,(.3l  0 0 


For  alterations  to  offices,  John-street,  B’ackfriars,  for 
St.  Saviour's  Union.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Deards  £296  0 0 

Marsland  & Son  294  0 0 

Tarrant  270  0 0 

Baguley  ,.  233  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Southwark  Chapel,  Long-lane,  Ber- 
mondsey. Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  Si  Son,  arcfaicecta  : — 


Higgs  . 
Thompson  .... 

Henehaw 

Wicks,  Bangs, 

Tarraut  

Rider  & Son  . 
Downs 


..£1,077  0 01 


For  the  erection  of  Christ  Cbnrch  Boys’  Nationai 
School,  Rolberhiie,  Surrey.  Mr.  James  clench,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  suuulied  : — 


Lidstone  & Son... 

Emery  & Co 

Deaviu 

Steveus  

Sawyer  

Pitcher 

Rivett  

Nightingale  

Blake  

Lammie  & Co 

Harrison  A Edwards  .... 

Winship 

Scone  

Sbirly  & Horne 

Beevors  

Wright  

Ladd'.'.','."”’.’'.'.'."’’’.’.'.''.’.'.'.’’' 

Daniel 

Wilson 

Parker 

Hughesdon  (accepted)  . 

Gardner  & Co 

Johns  


..£1,038  0 
..  1,050  0 


730  0 
699  0 
603  0 


For  sheds  at  St.  Luke's 
Snell,  architect  :— 

Bridgman  & Nutball 

Pask 

Pabey  & Son 

Ebbage  

Perry  Brothtrs 

Smith  (accepted)..... 


Stone  Turd,  Mr.  H.  Saxon 


£123  0 0 
108  10  0 
106  0 0 
. 106  0 0 
. 103  0 0 
05  10  0 
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PUPTL.— An  engineering  and  LAND 

1 BTTRVKYOR,  who  also  has  a public  appointment  at  Great 

Grlinsh  7 has  a VACANCY  for  an  ABTICLKn  PUPIL.  Premtum 
raqnirea.— Addreis,  X.  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Eden’s,  Bookseller.  Great  Grimsby. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS.  4o. 

^ ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

vT  Work.  Decorative  Fumltui-e,  and  Gilding  in  all  Its  branches, 
maybe  OBTAINED  at  tbeHoiuenf  Tall.  Marlhnmngb  Inn,  Blenheim. 
steps.  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  job.  Materials 
found  If  required. — Address  to  the  Hecretary. 

XITANTED,  a competent  MANAGING 

T V FOREMAN  to  SUPERINTEND  an  Gnetoear  and  Contrac- 
tor's EstabHshinent.  In  the  o-uintry,  p--see<«ing  pric'torl  eKpsrlence 
in  the  ennstruotivs  deta'is  of  Iron  roo'i,  hulbling-,  glrrteri,  4c.  al  so, 
smith  wo  k.  Acenstomol  to  th*  maiag-mant  aud  control  of  work- 
men. and  the  preparation  of  estlm»tes  and  quantities.  One  with  a 
good  knowledge  .,f  the  e.alvanised  Iron  trade  prefe're’. — Address, 
IRONivORK.  Office  of  •' The  Builder,"  itatlog  referenets  and  age 
Salary  2001.  per  annum. 

ANTED,  in  a London  Firm,  a 

»V  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER  and  CONTRACT  iR'S 

MANAGER.  A liberal  salary  given  in  a flrst-clM«  man.  The  ■ 
highest  references  os  to  character  and  ability  required. — Add'eas, 

O.  B 1.  oare  of  Davies  4 Co,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch-lme,  Oorn- 
blll.  E.O. 

T;^ ANTED,  a good  WRITER  and  EM- 

VV  BOSSFR  in  a Deenrator'e  Shop.  A thorough  good  work- 
rosii,  of  ttesdy  babits,  may  wiite,  giving  references,  to  the  under- 
slered.  Terms  liberal  No  ehnit  time,  and  all  ln>He  work — 
Addrws,  the  MANAGER  of  COOPER  4 CO.’S  DECORATION 
WORKS,  Newcastle-nn-Tyne. 

TI^ANTED,  a Person  having  a knowledge 

tV  rf  Architeota  and  Builders,  to  SOLICIT  ORDERS  for  Gai- 
werk.  It  win  he  necessary  he  shun'ii  h-  a -iraughtrman.  Apply  by 
letter  ntilv.  stating  what  salary  required,  4c.  t'  R.  9.  care  of  M-esrs. 
HARRIS  4 MILLS.  Patent  Acents,  S'),  Southampton  Bn'ildlnga,  W.O. 

TO  C(.F.RK4  OF  WORKS. 

ANTED,  by  the  United  Land  Company, 

IT  limited. a thoroughly  prai'lical  Mao,  aoeuatamed  to  ROAD 

and  8KWER  WORK  in  the  yieinttv  of  London.  Salary.  21  guineas 
per  week.  Appllca'inns.  with  testiminUN  and  referen-o  tu  recent 
emp'oye',  to  be  addressed  to  the  Seo'e'ary  of  th"  Cimpatiy,  33. 
Ni'rfolk-st.reet,  Strand,  on  or  h-'n-e  MOVDaV,  the  2.3th  instant, 
endorsed  " Appllcatinn  for  AnpointiDnut  of  Ole-k  of  Worlce,"— By 
order,  CHARLES  LEWI?  GRUNEISEN.  Secretary. 

Warch  23, 1870. 

YirA^TED,  a competent  SURVEYOR  and 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Must  be  ahle  to  tsk*  cha>-g»  of  surveys. 
«nd  prepare  plans,  ssetiona,  end  specKlcatlons  of  drainage,  str-et 
formatlans,  4o.— App’y.  giving  referenc-s  and  stating  age,  qualiflea- 
tlons,  and  salary  require  to  0.  B.  10,  Pjst  office,  Darlin  gton. 

wanted,  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 

VV  ss WORKING  FOREMAN.  Must  be  a govt  idumberand 
hnt-wiiter  fitter,  and  have  a t.horniigb  knowledce  of  jubbing  hualnaas 

In  general.  Must  be  married,  os  h-  will  be  required  to  live  on  the 
pretiiises.  Flret-cla»a  references  required.  — Address,  in  own  writing, 
0(12.  Office  of -’The  Bulld-r." 

TSTANTED,  by  a Builder  and  Contractor, 

VV  an  AFS19TANT  JUNIOR  CLERK  H*  mint  write  a first- 
rate  rapid  hand.— Address,  No.  1S3.  Mr.  Lock,  Newspaper  Agent, 
Gray'— inn  riad. 

■WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  who 

VV  thoroughly  understands  LAND  SURVEYING.- App'y,  on 

Sa'urday  Afternnou,  between  Twelve  and  Two,  to  the  Uuu'ckeeper. 

23,  AbingdoD-street.  Weatmtnstsr.  8.  v. 

TO  TATNTERS. 

TXT' ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  who  would  take 

VV  Piecework,  and  who  could  he  well  reroramended. — App'y, 
sUliug  age,  previous  employment,  4c.  to  DEliOBATOR,  Post-office, 
Upprr  Biker-street.  N.W. 

TO  ARTISTS, 

W/" ANTED,  a first-rate  DRAUGHTSMAN 

VV  for  STAINED  GLASS.— All  iro'S,  WARD  4 HUGHE?,  67. 
Frith-street,  Soho-squaTS. 

TO  A RGHITBCTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS.  Fifteen  years'  experience.  TeeC- 
moalali  first-class  WoU  up  in  church-work,  quan'tlles,  measuring 
up  wjiks,  4o.  Age  41.— Address,  A,  Z Z.  Mrs.  Evorard'e,  Klutbury, 
Bi-rke. 

T-G  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS.  4c. 

\U  ANTED,  by  an  Artist,  Interior  Deco- 

V V rator,  Designer.  4c.  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  carry  o-it  a job, 
or  otherwise.  Thoroughly  ve'e*d  with  ev-ry  etyle  of  omameot. 
Good  refererces.  Specimens  rhowp.— Apply,  by  letter,  A.  Z.  3, 
Canterbury-lerrace.  Ball's  Pond-road,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

T\7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thuroughly  efficient  and  sy^t-maticat  SHOP  FOREMAVor 
ASSISTANT.  Would  take  charge  ofa  job.or  keep  books,  and  Like  off 
quantities.  le  a superior  draugbUman.— Address,  8.  B.  Post  office, 
Rtdgaie.  Surrey. 

wanted,  by  a PLUMBER,  a SITUA- 

V V TION.  No  objection  to  a Iltt'e  palullng  md  gUelog.— Ad- 
dress. W.  C.  19,  Woodfleld-pUce,  Harrow-road,  Loudon,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPREJJTIOE  a LAD, 

V V aged  16.  to  Carpenterlug  and  Joinerv,  in  a roipeetable  firm. 

A premium  will  be  given.— Address,  A,  B.  C.  llfi,  Brunrwick-stieet, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DSCORATOR?. 

wanted,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

VV  or  Working  Foreman  ol  Poiuters  and  Decorators.  Well 
acqnali)t-d  in  all  details  of  tbe 'nde.  Age  36.  Good  references.— 
Address,  W.  W.  16,  Queen-street,  Edgeware-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  Ab'D  CONfRACTORR. 

TV/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  an  experienced  SHOP  or  MILfr  PORuMAN,  ir  to  Take 

Entire  fh-rge  cf  Jub.  Good  reference  (nra  last  employere. — Ad- 

CARPENTER,  JOINER.  AND  PATTERN-MAKER. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  above. 

VV  Seven  years  In  lost  situition.— Addre's,  R.  M.  G,  care  of 
Mr.  Smith,  139,  Lower  Marsh.  Lambeth,  S.E. 

TO  ARCHITECT.?,  4:. 

LXT' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 
VY GAOEMENT  as  j'UNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Neat  draughtsman. 
Salary  not  eo  much  an  nbject  as  employment.— Addreis,  A.  G.  16, 

1 yodhuret-grove,  Peebhatn.  S.E 

■VITA  NT  ED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JUB.  Good  personal  references 
from  last  employers.  (Carpenter  aud  Joiner,)  Age  32. — Address, 
W.  T.  Post-otfice,  424,  Mile  End-ioad. 

For  BOpplying  and  laying  York  pav^meDt,'  granite 
lennellire,  and  other  work  in  the  footpaths  of  Colchester, 
for  the  Comraissionere  nndor  the  Colchester  Improve- 
snent  Act.  Mr.  Joseph  JTone.  town  surveyor  : — 

Kvereth  & Son  £2,5-14  10  0 

Lynch  2,400  0 0 

Rutty  2,165  0 0 

Ewens 2,15t  3 0 

Watts  2,106  9 0 

Stroud 2,070  10  6 

Nowell  & Robson...., 2,050  0 0 

Knight  (accepted)  2,013  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•CVntj'a?.— Will  one  of  yoai  resde’-s  Inform  ms  as  to  the  best  n»in- 
ner  in  which  Iconld  tske  a castof  a smill  bust  of"  Vletoryt"  Itbaa 
a laurel  vrsalb  entwined  round  lU  brow,  and  amblst  tbe  masses  of 
flair  I find  it  impossible  tfl  prevent  parts  of  tbe  wreith  and  other 
proJrcli'iDs  from  falling  off  The  maforlal  la  of  no  consequence,  so 
long  os  it  Is  durable  nnil  not  too  expensive. — B. 

wl>h  one  of  yourcorrespoDdenti  would  give  me  in  your 
paper  a receipt  for  maklog  good  putty,  such  os  will  on  a skylight  re- 
sist rain.— OjtTOA. 

H.  Q._n.-W.  R.  & Co.-L.  n.-E  8.  F.-R.  W.-W.  t.-H.  H.  9. 
— B.  B.-T.  B,  O.-S.  4 J.-J.  B.  H.-.I.  E.-B.  4 M.— C.  H.  H.— H.  P. 
-W.  H.-J.  L.-H.  T.  G.-C.  L.-R.  O.  4 Eon.-B.  4 Bon, -Mr.  L.— 
H.  J.-G.  B.  M,-0.  F.  H. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hits  of  Tenders,  4c  , mnst  bs  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  seuder,  not  neceasarily  for 
finblicatioa. 

NoTS. — The  responslblllly  of  signed  arUole«.  and  papers  read  at 
pnbllo  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 
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OWNS  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 


UTfLlZATTON  COMPANY. 

CnAnuiAX— Sir  William  Wisemau,  Burt.  K.C  B. 

Armto  ENontsKh — Mr.  Bailey  Deutim.  Wblt*hall-pl«oe. 

Tills  OompaDT  prepurea  plane,  speet&cntions.  &c.  aud  reports  ou 
plans  air'ady  prepared  ; supplies  the  fundi  uecess-ry  for  tlis  erecu- 
tton  of  the  wo<k8,  and  If  required,  underinkea  ih»  ex"outioa  of  such 
^ork».  Tbs  Ci-mpany  alio  undertakes  to  purcha«e  lands  for  the 
reception  of  aewsge.— Parllcnlare  obtained  of  Meesrs,  Bailey  Denton. 
6ou.  A North.  WliHoha'l-p'ace  ; or  of  Mr.  HRNRY  DPULEY 
<o6peR,  Secretary,  No.  -11,  PsrlinniBot-street,  8.W. 


D 


Royal  18mo,  cloth  extrn,  5*.  with  the  32  original  Coloured 
Piiitei  by  Bowlsndioii, 

,R.  SYNTAX’S  TOUR  in  SEARCH  of 


O 


Just  pubiiihed,  prree  (11.;  by  post,  7d. 

N ART  TRAINING:  an  Address  to 

Working  Men. 

By  JOHN  G.  CKACE. 

London  : JOHN  BUMPDS,  No.  15S.  Oiford-strest. 


WALKER  and  WEBSTER  COMBINED 

VV  In  a DlfTIONABY  of  the  ENGL19H  LANGUAOR,  in 

which  the  deBuitlnus  of  Wehiler  and  the  accentuation  of  Wa'kor 
4\re  nnilc'l,  and  many  new  words  intcoJuced.  With  a valuable 
Appendix. 

Oondenrecl  by  JOHN  LOVGMUIR.  A.M.  LL.D.  4=.  from  Hie  8r0. 

edition  of  Walker  and  Webster's  Blotionare. 

^iidon:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Psncraa  lane  Chespside. 
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'0  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  and 

OTHKR8.— FeventeoQ  years'  back  " BDILD3Ild  " FJB  8AI,!!. 
rf  wbich  are  bound.— Inquire  for  particulars,  X.  X.  X.  Uffloe 


<t  "Til  • Builder.’' 


Now  ready, 

CHEAP  Reissue  of  NESFIELD’S  ARCHI- 

TBCTTTRK.  Price  IJ.  I's,  (Id.  otlcln»l!v  publiaheJ  n'  4(. 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITEC- 

TUREfrom  Sketches  made  In  France  and  Italy. 

By  W.  EDEN,  Neafle'd,  A-chitect. 

100  Plates,  Folio,  ha-dsomsiy  ball-hound,  gUte'ges. 

London  : ALFRED  TaRRaNT,  II.  Uerle-itrset.  LlucoLn'd-um-fislds  ; 
aud  ali  Bjoksellera. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  systeia,  can 
have  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BUIL0EE3'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
2NTRT.  to  which  was  awarded  the  prise  offered  In  " Toe  Builder. '' 
No.  1.180,  aed  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  la'ge  Arms.  Also  a 
Modified  Arraugemeui  by  Blogle  Entry,  salt  .ble  for  small  bollders,— 
Address.  K.  A.  d,  8t.  Oeorge’s-tood,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
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EWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

by  Post  an  lilnstrated  Priced  Catalogue  of  their  CABINET 

FURNITURE,  as  adapUd  for  the  enUre  furuishiog  of  genteel  resi- 
dance>.  Bedroom  Kuviillure  la  porcebiiu  oidours,  4c.— HEWErSON 
4 THEXI'ON,  Mauufacturers,  Si)0.  203.  and  2ui,Tottenbam-court- 
zoad.  N.B.  (Niorly  opposite  tbe  Chapel),  London,  W. 


PARTNER  WANTED.  — A young  Man 

aged  33,  with  a smell  capital,  U willing  to  go  into  PARTNER- 
SBIP,  or  take  a share  lu  an  eatabllshed  bu-.iues8.  Has  a tborou 
practical  knowledge  of  all  brnnehei  In  the  building  trade,  can  y 
pare  drawings,  take  ou*  qiiautltles  measure  work,  and  preps 
retimates  for  uew  and  o'd  work.  Has  been  for  tome  year:  mauager 
in  a Loudon  Building  Firm.  He  Is  also  open  to  buy  a small  but' 

In  a good  usigbbuurbjuU.— Addrots,  UiO,  Olflue  of  " The  Builder. 


A 


N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  of 

long  standing  desires  a PARTNER,  who  can  introdi 
-SI.— Addresr,  AKCHll'ECC,  14,  C.iarle8-Btreet,  St.  J. 

',  a.w. 


)ERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rough. 

BKETCHEd  or  otberwi«e,  In  the  best  style  of  art.  Par 
apeclives  outlined  or  etched.  Qnautlitet,  billing,  aud  abstracting 
wl  Ih  accniscy.  Teims  mcderete.-Addn  6«, 

MR.  MYERS  TAYLOR, 

17,  TbavUs-luo.  Holborn. 


Borough  of  Shrewsbury.- 

WANTED,  a GENERAL  SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR  of 
N UISANCE^,  under  the  Improvement  AoL  Apidloatious  (itailug 
age.  which  Is  to  exceed  30  aud  be  under  40).  with  teslliuoniola,  to  be 
sent  to  me  ou  or  belore  the  3Ut  luaUut,  A suleuieot  of  the  duties 
as  at  ure-ieut  defined  c»Q  be  8e»D.  and  all  luformallon  obtained,  st 
my  Office.  The  salary  will  comiuacce  at  ISOI.  per  annum,  ‘i'bc  per- 
son appoluted  will  be  required  to  find  suheiaMial  BUrelle*  for  2001. 
By  order,  E.  CllESSWELL  PEELE,  Town  Cleik. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  OuUdhivll,  Shrewsbury,  March  17,  1870. 


WANTED,  a PE  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINER8,  or  os  General  Ou'-door 
Foreman,  by  afiret-claan  JOINER  aiul  St  AIBCASE  HAND.  Age  34. 
Good  draughtsman,  and  well  up  In  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No 
objection  to  take  piece-wnrk.  Good  testfinoolala  from  London 
builders.— Address,  W.  B.  10,  Ablenham-street,  Somsrs-town. 


■Vir ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

VV  of  BRICKLAYERS,  Working  or  otherwlee.  in  Town  or 
country,  by  a young  man  who  ih  'roughly  understancN  plana,  and  is 
now  enmp'etiiig  » large  plec- j-ib  near  Richmond.  DIseugaaed  after 
ihe  5thof  April, -Address,  W.  8. 1,  Frederick -street,  Gray's  Inn-road, 
London. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 

VV  as  BUILDER’S  OBNERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK 
WORKS.  Acquatotfti  with  church  work.  Carpenter  and  jo'ner  by 
trade.  References  good.- Addres*,  J.  P,  61,  Auciand-street,  Vauxbalt 
Gardena,  Lambeth,  8 B. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 

V V to  above.  Thoroughly  understauds  bookkeeping,  by  single 
or  donble  entry,  aud  Office  work  generally.  Good  dranghtEmaa. 
Ten  years’  unexceptionable  reference*.  Age  24.— Address,  W.  J.  M. 
2'63,  Marylebone-road,  London. 

Y^ANTED,  by  a steady,  pr-ictical,  energetic 

VV  Man.  a BE-ENOAGEUEVT  aa  GRNBRAT,  FOREMAN,  or 
to  take  Charge  of  a Job,  os  W<3RKINO  PORfiMAN.  Carpenter  and 
: luer  by  trade.  Age  36.  Wager  moderate.  Good  references  — 
Addreei,  P.  G.  52,  Arllagton-street,  Camdeu  Town,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  SB  CLERK.  Age  2J.  Moderate  salary. — Address,  B.  15, 
Upper  Tacbhrook-itreet,  3.W. 

■WT" ANTED,  by  a Steady  Man,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT,  os  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 
or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  By  trade  a Carpenter  aud  Joiner. 
Has  a good  knowledge  of  alt  brsochei  of  th-i  trade  ; would  uot 
object  to  be  w-vrklng.  Good  references.  Aged  35 — Address,  E,  C. 
51,  Napler-ftreet.  Douglas-street,  New  Cross-road.  S.E. 

TO  MONUMENTAL  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

Y^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady 

V V Young  Mao.  He  Is  used  to  any  branch  In  masonry,  and  oan 
do  letter  w.rk.  A good  reference  If  required.— Address,  C.  If.  Stone- 
masou,  Hlgh-itrest,  Bgliam,  Surrey. 

■\17  A N T E D,  a S I T U A T I 0 N,  as 

VV  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a Builder's  Office.  Has  had  two  and  a 
half  years'  exiieileiice.  UnexcepHouable  refer-noe.— Addres!,  8.  J. 
24,  Koctert.'n-‘troe'.  P raUco,  S W. 

TO  PLUMRRR4  AND  BUILDERS. 

■XYTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PLUM- 

VV  BER,  Can  do  plain  gin^w. irk.  Willing  to  Q 1 np  time  In 
other  branches  if  required.— Address,  J.  T.  P.4,  Samuel-street,  St. 
George’s  Etst,  E. 

■VYLANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  ex- 

VV  perienced  Man.  In  (-HOP  FRONT".  B(?XING  SHUITERS, 
SASHES,  FRAMES.  STAIRS,  Bl'ILDINO  ALTERATIONS,  and 
Repairs.  Can  make  out  working  drawings,  and  measure  up  work. 
Cm  take  chai-ge  of  small  shop  or  jjb,  Wagre,  fi^d,  per  hour.  Aged  60. 
Address,  SMll'H,  15,  Hacovet-squir',  Keuulugtun  Park,  S E. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  apr.actlcal  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
Reference  good. — Addrese,  A.  B.  2l,Kmg9lBnd-road. 

TO  ARCHlTECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■VYL ANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT  (tera- 

\ V porary  or  other  wlsel,  hy  a pood  aud  ex  JOlitlous  DRAGGH  TS* 
MAN  aud  SURVEYOR.  First-cl ia»  refer*"uj-*s.  Terini  lu  iJorite.- 
AdJrrai,  W.  K.  30.  Oberstleu-ro id.  New  Waulswonh. 

TO  ARCHITKCrs. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  experi- 

V V euced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  a RR-E.NGAOEMENr  as  above. 
Carpenter  by  traile  Ag-id  47.  Go.>d  testlmunUls  aud  refereaces, — 
Address,  9 i4,  Office  ( f " The  Builder." 

YYT’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

V V a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  CARPBNTKR3  (has  filled 
a slmHar  tUnation  before),  or  coneUnt  employmeut  lu  u J ibbing 
Shop,  or  Carpeuter  and  Agent  on  a Geatlemiu's  Estate. — Address, 
A.  Z 171.  Church-read.  Baiiersea,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  10,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Four  years’ expe- 
rience. Good  I'eferrnce),— Addces'i  JaS,  WILDER,  53.  Margaret- 
B'reet.  CavudUhaquaro,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Y^ ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  will 

V V very  staorc'y  be  disrngaged  a RE-ENQ.AQEMENT.  Can  prepare 
working,  oo’all,  or  c impstltlou  drawings,  and  all  other  w.uS  on- 
nected  with  tbe  abnva  profeiaLont.  Age  26,  Salary  moderate,— 
Address,  PERSPECTIVE,  Smith's,  News  Agenti,  148,  M ire-s'ruut, 
llackuey. 

■WANTED,  Second-hand  SCAFFOLDING, 

VV  shout  8 dozen  good  Pules,  and  12  dozen  Boards.— App’y  to 
Mr.  J R.  MANNIsG,  Estate  Office,  Loughborough  Park  Village, 
Cambetwell,  S E 

TO  BUILDERS,  4e. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  the  advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  as  CLERK.  Well  npin  prime  COit  and  the  general 
dutisB  ofa  B'ildai’a  office,  Good  references,  Aged  22.— Address, 
B.  M.  Messrs.  Stidolpu  4 BelUray.  Frant-TOtd,  Tuubrldge-wall.. 

■Wanted,  paving,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

\ V w.iy,  Keib  Setting,  or  Granite  Dressing,  to  TAKE  by  the 
PIECE,  by  a flrst-ul  ias  pracMual  Mmi,  of  twenly-flve  year.'  expe- 
rleuce  uuder  Duck.  Kailw.tys,  Metropiditiin  Buuidi,  and  Gnverumeut 
Eugluesrs.  One  trl.l.  — AMress,  JaMEj  CRUTJULEY,  No.  7, 
Jaiues-place,  Norlb-slreet,  PupUr. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONrBA'’lTORS,  4o. 

■wanted,  a KK-ENGAGEMBNT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  practical  and  eip-iHenced  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN, Ihe  entire  oi»-ar,(e  of  a largo  job.  lu  Town  or  aoUQ  ry.  Ist.iO- 
ruughly  up  to  his  dunes  in  a'l  branches.  First-class  refereaces  aud 
ttSLimouials.- Addrts-,  N-).  712,  Office  of  " Tue  Build  r.  ’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

VV  andpractloil  Mm  (jn«t  flnlahod  a la-ge  GoverumeutJob),a 
RE-ENGAOEMENf  os  OE -KRAL  FOREMAN,  or  Lhaigo  of  a Jub. 
Caipeuter  and  Joiner.  Agel42  Welt  up  iu  se  ting  out  work.prB- 
parlog  working  aud  deti'l  drawings.  Firat  olasi  rjfrrenoei  and  tenti- 

mmliili-— Address.  bUFRA,  Netley  cuinmcn.  Huttud,  near  Fouth- 
auiptou. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTOR?,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

MANAGER.  Id  a Bull  lei'e  or  Contractoi'a  OtHie,  by  one 
who  has  hsd  fiftecu  years’  experience  in  prlniB-M>=t  accoaiiU,  mea- 
suring up,  and  estimating,  4c.— Address, 823,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 


■i^  .'  • ■ 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  26, 1870. 


TO  BDILDEES  AJ!D  OTHEr.S. 

\'\7’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a^ed  38, 

T V BITUATION  BB  TJMEKEFrEK.  STOREKEEPER,  or  in  an 


WA 


TO  STONEWARE  POTTERY  PROPRIETORS. 

NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Yonrg  Man,  aged  33.  TborouglilrnndaiBiaDda  BlUcinda  of 
B and  the  znlxlog  of  clap.  Seven  years  with  last  employer 
referencee. — Address,  762,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BDILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

Y V WORKS,  a BE-ENOAGEMEM  or  SITUATION  as  GENERAL 
FORBAIAN.  Cumpeient  to  prepare  plane,  vorLIatC  and  detail  draw- 
iiiga,  meaeore  up  vurls,  tike  out  quaQ'itlas,  au  I e«Umat«. — Address, 
W.  D.  9,  Bbentzer.p'ace,  North  Eod,  Fulham.  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WfANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

YV  an  ENO.AOEMENT  In  a email  ei'abliBhraent  to  assist  the 
principal  in  the  M.ANAOEMENT  and  Office  du'iea,  and  would  make 
himself  gencially  usefal.— Address,  W.  11.  45,  Upper  Kenoington* 


TO  ABCHITRCT8  AND  SURVEYORS. 

EEQUIRED,  a TEMPORARY  ENGAGE- 

I MKNr,  by  a good  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  WWl  up  in 
iIcBlgn,  quanlitlti,  and  the  ti‘ual  requirements  of  an  lOlHoe.  High 
teslimonlale  from  eminent  archHect*.  .«alary.  Two  Oniuea-an.' 
Hall.-Addresi,  C.  D.  Hr.  Jones's  News-omce,  58,  Fotter-Uue,  E.C. 


A^m. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 


MAN  la  DISENGAGED.  C.impetitlot 

letalls.  and  perepecilre  — Flret  claas  refcrei 
, 8t.  Paul'a-rosd,Ciimlen.aquare,  N.W. 


A N expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

XY  DESIGNER  deairea  an  OFFICE  ENGAGEMENT,  or  to  pre- 
lore  compolltlOD,  contrart,  or  perspective  drawing!  at  home.  The 
Advertiser  It  also  experienced  In  land  snrTcying  and  IsTrlling.— 
Address.  SIGMA,  A.  H,  Bally  A Co.  3,  Royal  Excbatge-buildlngs. 


A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  having  just 

J \ completed  hie  Arllclee  wishes  to  auter  the  office  of  an  Acohi- 
tect  and  Surreyir  as  IMPROVER-  Good  draughtoman.  Nominal 
lainry  only  required. — Addreia.  885,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


T^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27, 

Y Y marritd,  a SITUATION  In  a BUILDER'S  or  CONTRACTOR’S 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

thoroughly  good  PLUMBER.  Would  Qll  up  time  at, 
painting  or  glezlug  it  required. — Address,  M.  D.  5,  Qoldeu-laue, 
Barb'cn. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


'YAT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  a 

Y I good  knowledge  of  the  Building  Trade  (etpscUlly  the  Car- 


w 


ANTED,  an  APPRENTICE,  as  an 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  GASFITTBRS,  PAINTERS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

~W[  ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  a respectable 

Y ' firm  SB  FOREMAN,  where  liusL  and  confidence  are  requlr«ri. 


filMPtO.'".  fccn.  Dicoralor,  Sc. 


— Address,  Hr.  T, 


TO  ARCniTEOTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WTANTliD,  by  the  .Advertiser,  aged  17,  a 

YY  tlTUATION,  aa  IMPROVER.  Has  had  between  two  and 
three  yeaiB' experience.  Good  leferencea.— Addrere,  F,  M.  Brewery 
Uouie.  PeteraScIO,  Hsuts. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION, 

BUILDER'S  CLERK,  by  a Young  JIiiii,  aged  2P,  the  ic 
a builder,  having  a practical  knowledge  of  the  bulli'it  g trade,  a: 
good  draogbltman.  Salary  iLOderate.  Quod  refercncea  car: 
given.— ^ddrese,  D G.  Post-offce,  chrewahiiiy. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a fcITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

Y T or  olherwUe,  by  one,  a Joiner  Ly  traiie,  aho  has  been  used  to 
the  management  of  ujeti,  having  baa  the  sole  charge  of  a row  of 
■ ighteru  buucea  i baa  alto  hud  seteral  year.’  rxperieice  In  the 
cabinet  trade  and  houte  agency.  Good  refeieucea.— A ddteBB, T, 
GILLOI'U,  28,  Sr.  John'.-rned,  Deptford, 


WANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y T CLERK  In  ibe  Office  of  a Builder  and  rontraelor,  1b  well 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

TYTANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  who  is  a 

YY  thoroughly  good  Plumber,  a JOB  or  SITUAUON.  as 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

YY  QAGEMENT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  THREE- 
PRANCU  Hand,  la  a ihorougb  practical  plumber.  Can  O' 
and  rl.lD  r.loc  work.  Would  be  glad  lo  take  a Job,  labour 
Town  or  country. — AddretB,  A,  Y,  Z.  0,  Kent-itreet,  Hagjentjn. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TIMEKEEPER.— Wanted,  by  the 

Advertlier,  a RE-tNGAOKMENT  aa  above,  or  as  STOilE- 
KEErtR.  Good  rtference.  Town  or  coun'rv.-AddieM.  A.  U.  1» 
nlllington's.  No  3,  Ebury-squsre,  PiuillCi 


A GENTLEMAN,  of  practical  knowledge 

of  Ibe  general  Building  Trade,  la  open  to  nn  ENGAOEMESTaa 
MANAGER  to  some  Urge  fiim,  or  ov^r  some  large  estate.  Twenty- 
five  jeart'  expcilauce.  Aged  42.— Address,  Y.  U.  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 


A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  wishes 

jtx-  to  ohlaln  a SITUATION  aa  MANAGING  CLERK.  Competent 
to  take  the  entire  onlrol.  Archliecture,  ile»ign,  Bpecificatluns.  do- 
taila,  BUperlntendrnee,  land  Biirv-yiiigaud  levelling,  and  quantities 
In  London.— Adoresa,  937,  Office  of*'  The  Bailder." 


TO  AROHITECTa. 

A GOOD  general  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

/'\  well  up  in  Gothic  design  and  detail,  require’  an  ENGAGE- 
MKNr  as  ASAISTANI,  Age  27.  Good  refereiicea.-Add.ess,  K.  F. 
llifi.  Clou  ’ealey-road,  BarriBbiirv,  N. 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

An  experienced  practical  Man  desires  an 

KSGAOE.MFNT,  teroprrary  or  otherwise  Q lick  md  correct 
In  quantities  and  dilatiUUilonB.  No  objection  lo  the  cjuntry.— 
Addle  s,  R.  Post-uffice,  10,  Fiilham-road,  Brompton. 


s 


TEPHENS’S  stains  for  WOOD. 
A SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT,  and  at  HALF 

the  COST. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  baa  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the 
following  extract  from  A letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  S,  H. 
CHICHESTER,  of  ChlttlehaioptoD,  near  South  Molten 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Stalnlug  Fluid  aud  Varnish  has  given 
such  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  five  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  In  (order  to  Rnish  the 
church." 

H.  SVepHENS.  Chemist.  171,  Aldemgate  street,  B.O. 


H 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  18«1. 

AMILTON  & 0 0. 

Nos.  9 * 10,  GREEK  BTREBT,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of 
0.  A.  WATKINS'S  PATENT  WIRE-BOUND  ROUND  AND  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Bash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  Gliders’  and 
Gminers'  Tools. 

These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  obtained  a high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  In  the 
kingdom.  Vamlsb  and  Colour  Mauufacturen,  Oilmen,  Merchants. 
&C.  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms, 

Price-llals  forwarded  on  application. 


"ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

L.  are  Manufactured  solely  by 

G,  B.  KENT  & CO. 


and  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Superior 
QnalitY  for  the  last  ninety.two  jeara,  and 
f may  alwajs  be  depended  npon  as  the  beat£ 
, that  can  be  made. 


A 


TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR^  ic. 

N ASSISTANT  reciuires  a RE- 

ENGAORMf-NT  In  a Quantity  Surveyor's  Office. -Address 
’UA,  care  of  Mrs.  Davia,  Housekeeper,  15,  BtJford-row,  W.C. 


TO  BUIt.DHflS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A SITUATION  WANTED,  in  town  or 

i\  country,  by  a rispeclab'e  luitiistilous  Man,  aa  a thorough 
good  practical  PLHMREK,  QA3FITTEB.  SASH  or  LEAD  LIGHT 
GLAZIER  in  all  Ibe  branches.  Is  a i o id  palnirr  and  plain  oak 
graUer.  — Address,  T.  U.  3.  Winchester  Buildiugs,  Homer-row,  Mary- 
irbope,  W, 


PAPIEE  MACHfi  ORNAMENTS, 

Flowers,  Mouldings,  Vviitilstora,  Ac. 

PAPIER  MiCHfi  FIGURES, 

Brackets.  Bas-Kel  lefs,  Ac. 

PAPIER  M.\CHE  CORNICES, 

Chimney-Pieces,  Picture-Frames,  Ac. 

AT  GREA.TLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
PAPIER  MACHE  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 


TLF 

i.  PA 


ELD  PARQUET  FLOORING  COM- 


sgainst  that 
dais  have  been  aw. 
rate  Deilgut,  from 


PANY,— This  Flooring  la  guaranteed 

oihermskersln  the  world.  NlnePrlzeB 

Oak  Plain  Pattern,  9A  I.  per  square  fout ; E al 
2 . 6J.  per  square  fuat. 

London  Depflt:  13.  BERKERS-STREBT,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK,  who  has  just  left!  A KEOWSMITITS  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

x\  afl-m  of  rONTRACTORS,  is  desirous  of  raeating  with  an  | XJL  •'BOLIDJ^' (not  Veneerrf)  [[PATENTED." 

ENOAOKMBNT.  He  la  an  (xpeiiepced  esUmitor.  measurer,  aud 
sccountaiit,  and  fair  draughtsman.  He  Is  also  prai  tical'y  a-qiiainted 
with  tl'o  several  Iradrs,  h»vl"g  had  many  yeuv.’  experience  in 
builders’ tffii  es.  Is  of  ml  lolv  age.- Address,  SUKVEYOK,  11,  Duke- 


<I-P’a  e 


TO  ARCHITRCra  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT  is 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  from  Lady-diy,  to  the  above 
hue.  He  bu  a fair  kouwledgc  of  surveying  and  deilgn,  and  can  get 
up  erdii'eciunl  and  other  drawings  with  neatn-si  and  accuracy. 
Superior  icferrnces  as  to  ability,  Ac.— Address,  E.  SKSVARD,  Ueud- 
ford,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 


TO  C 


II’ENTKRS  AND  JOINERS. 


A PPBENTICESHIP  desired  by  a Youth 

of  17.  Applicants  must  be  thorough  trade.men,  with  uiiei- 


To  ARCBirEcra. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  S'),  nn  experienced 

designer,  drAUghtsuoan , an  1 colourls*,  derlrrs  an  ENG.AGE- 
MKNT,  w.th  avi.w  to  uUlmala  Partnarrhi |).  A niOilera-e  saUry 
only  ixprctsd. — Addres',  B,  M.  care  uC  Mr.  Jeuul‘ig,i,  Stationer, 


TO  ARCOIIECTS. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and 

efficient  Architectural  Assisinnt,  la  DISENGAGED.  Is  a 
good  perspective  draoghttiu >u,  designer,  end  coIoul'k',  experlen'od 
in  Competition  work,  and  the  var  oua  duties  of  the  i roresslou.  Town 
or  Country — Address,  ABUUITE.T,  Si,  Stauley-street,  Eccleston- 
iqmre,  8. 'V'. 


rPHE  very  best  TEMPORARY  ASSIST- 

ANCE  RENDERED  m ArchltecU,  civil  Euglneers,  Ac.  Per- 
41  , , ’isigus,  Ac. — Address, 

7MMBER  and  MAHOGANY  TRADE.— 

WAKTtD,  a HE-ENGaOEIHiNT  as  TRAVELLER  or  YsrJ 
ni’.  Ihotough  knowledge  of  above.  Knit  class  references.- 
IS  8.  C.  De.cob'd  Ncws-rooius.  Lcadeohall-sUeet.  Loodou.  K.C 


TO  ABCaiTBCrS.  i-URVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GOOD  general  ASSISTANT  desires  an 

ENGAGEMENT  In  either  of  the  above  offices.  A 

Addrs^s^  H.’k'is'^  Bul^'^n-cre.ce'iX  TavUL,ck-BqUMV.'^’C°  * * *’ 

CLERK  of  WORKS  requires  a RE-EN- 

. OAORMENT.  Uas  been  much  engaged  on  large  works  In  ti.e 
ibnve  capacity.  Excellent  testimonials, — Address,  No,  3, 

AY.  A.  ROSE  & CO. 

WHITE  LEAD,  WHITE  ZINC, 
COLOUR,  VARNISH,  AND  PAINT 

MANUFACtUREBS, 

OIL  REFINERS,  PITCH,  TAR.  AND  COTTON 
WASTE  MERCHANTS. 

PATENT  RAILWAY  AND  ANTIFRICTION  GREASE  MAKBR3. 

6G,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Tbsrmo-PIastIc  Pu'.ly,  for  Roofs  of 


a-ds  of 


“VTOTIGE  to  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS, 

XN  and  OTHERS.- Palut  snpereeded  by  0.  COX'S  ’ ’ ' ' 

AKMANDBR,  for  OuitideColouilug,  wairanted  to  stand  r 
'.ao  year*,  at  about  one-fourth  the  coat  of  ralni.  Specluieu  vo  t 

ippIl.aiioD  10  0,  COX.  71,  Keppel-iUeet,  Cbel-eo,  London,  8.V 
Plastering  and  colouring  Contractor. 


The  Best  manufoe  . . 

SHOW  ROOMS,  80.  NEW  BOND  BTRBBT,  LONDON. 

Their  " Speciality"  oonsUta  Im  being  Solid  Inch  Thick,  grooved 
. _ and  toogiied  together, 
and  keyed  at  bock,  for 
which  Prize  Mvdala 

"SOLID  OAK  PAIL 
QUET,”Lnoludlng  fix- 
ing, 9s.  per  foot,  os 
Boilers  to  Carpeti,  fox 
Halls,  Libraries,  Bil- 
liard and  Keceptioa 
Rooms,  Altar  Floors, 
Ac.  (Warmer  than 
stone.) 

References  to  works 


D.  Brandon,  Banks  h 
Barry,  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick, A.  Bolvin,  Syd- 
ney Smirks,  O.  G. 
8cott,^T.  H.  Wyatt. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  EXHIBITION  of  1862, 

AWARDED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  MANUFACTURE 
and  BEAUTY  of  DRSIGN. 

nPHE  ARCHlTECTURzVL  POTTERY 

J_  COMPANY.  POOLE,  DORSET,  and  Bl.  ST.  MARTIN’S 
LANE,  LONDON.  Manufactnrera  of  MOSAIC,  ENCAUSTIC, 
and  TESSELATED  TILE  PAVEMENTS,  including  Vitreom  Blue, 
White,  and  Green  Tesserce,  for  Chnrchee,  Halle,  Ccnbsrvatiriea,  Ac. ; 
White  Glazed  Tilve,  plain,  and  with  patterns  for  Batha,  Dairies, 
Ac  : colourel,  enamelled,  and  embossed  do.  : While  and  Coloured 
Glazed  Bricks;  Metalline  Paving  Tiles,  8 inch,  9 Inch,  19  inch; 
Black.  Bed,  and  Buff  Paving  Bricks,  |2  inches  thick ; BUc  k Facing 
and  Black  Arch  Bricks  ; Block  Grooved  Stable  do. ; Fire  Bricks. 
Ridges,  Ac  Sheets  of  patterns  of  tile  paving,  with  prices,  and  esti- 
mates, on  appllcatinii. 

N.B.— REMOVED  from  38,  Partlament-street,  to  84.  St.  Martln's- 
Une,  lamdou,  W.C. 

PORTLAND  STONE  STEAM  SAW 

C MILLS,  ISLE  of  PORTLAND.  CHARLES  HOLLAND  A CO. 
Koprteiors.— PORTLAND  STONE  from  the  Saw  delivered  to  Ship 
at  Portland,  or  Roil  wuy.— For  prloaa,  apply  to  OHABLES  HOLLAND 
A CO.  Isle  of  Portlaud.  Dorsat. 

0 BUILDERS.  — FOR  SALE,  about 

5,000  feet  of  inch  diy  ENGLISH  QUARTER  OAK  BOARDi, 
lelleiii.  quality —Ap.ily  to  KICUAKU  SHELTON,  TiOibjr  aud 
Merchant,  Wulverbaroplon. 

HANCOCK’ S " 

TNDIA-RUBBER  GAS  TUBING,  for 

I PORTABLE  LAMPS.  FOUNDRIES,  WORKSHOPS.  Ac. 
HORSE-SINGEING  APPAR.ATL'S.  with  GAS  BURNERS,  HiPPLB- 
PIECE,  and  FLEXIBLE  TUBING  complete. 

Improved  INDIA-RUBBER  DOOR-BTOPS. 

WATERPROOF  CART  and  WAGON  COVERS  (made  any  size  to 
ordei). 

HORSE-LOIN  COVERS  (Waterproof),  with  straps  complete. 
BELTING  for  SAW- MILLS,  Thrashing  Machinery,  Ac. 

FLANGE  TUBING,  for  excluding  DRAUGHT 
and  DUST,  and  preventing  the  Slamming  of  Vw^Z. 

GLASS  DOORS.  <-,.a>aa 

itOTIOX. 

JAMES  LYNB  HANCOCK, 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  WORKS, 

GOSWELL  MEWS,  A Jdfi,  GUSWELL-BOAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Uluatrated  Price  Lists  on  application. 

HE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  BATH. 

Designed  by  bis  late  Royal  Higbuess  the  Prince  Consort 

Gold  IsU  Medal  Society  of  Art-,  Great  Exhibition,  aud  lutrrua'lonal 
Exhibition  Medals. 

Bath  Flltingi,  Hot-water  Apparatus.  Porcelain  Sinka. 

Plug  Baalna  and  Water  Closets.  Glazed  Bricks. 

Wall  and  Floor  Tiles,  Ac.  Eatimatei  given, 

J.  FINCH.  PATENTEE,  11,  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI. 
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')uT  Communication 
with  the  Continent. 

0 METHOD  of 
bringiog  a sclentifio 
question  before  the 
tribunal  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion 
can  be  more  tho- 
roughly respectable 
than  a lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institn- 
tion.  Not  only  may 
it  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  and  open  chal- 
lenge to  the  intel- 
lectual chivalry  of ' 
the  day, — a learned 
tournament,  graced  i 
with  the  presence  I 
of  “ store  of  ladies,  I 
whose  bright  eyes  i 
rain  influence,”  if' 
they  do  not  “judge 
the  prize  ” ; — but  it 
may  further  be 
taken  as  evidence 
that  the  lecturer 
has  so  far  made  out 
&primd  /acre  claim 
to  respect  as  to  have 
been  awarded  the 
privilege  of  occu- 
pying one  of  the 
most  select  of  the 
theatres  of  Science. 
His  'bill  has  passed 
the  grand  jury  of 
the  Institution ; and  he  comes  forward,  not  to 
open  the  pleadings,  but  to  speak  to  evidence, 
and  to  claim  a verdict. 

The  lecturer,  however,  does  not  hold  a position 
of  unequivocal  advantage.  He  shares  the  dan- 
gerous temporary  immunity  of  the  preacher.  He  is 
not  exposed  to  the  cross-flreof  debate.  He  thus 
becomes  liable  to  a temptation,  which  frequently 
proves  irresistible,  to  rely  on  what  is  telling, 
rather  than  on  what  is  true.  Safe  from  any 
oral  criticism,  he  may  presume  too  much  on  a 
security  which  proves  delusive  when  his  argu-  [ 
ments  are  reviewed  with  the  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  leisurely  criticism.  The  applauses  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Institution  are  at  once  more  tran- 
sient, and  of  far  less  substantial  value,  than  the 
deliberate  assent  of  the  scientific  press. 

We  make  these  remarks  with  the  intention  of 
conceding  to  Mr.  Bateman  the  largest  tribute  of 
respect  that  is  consistent  with  a mature  con- 
viction of  the  entire  impracticability  of  his 
scheme  for  crossing  the  Straits  of  Dover  by 
means  of  a built  iron  tube  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
Channel.  That  be  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  ingenuity  of  a high  order  has 
been  displayed,  that  many  obstacles  have  been 
foreseen,  and,  to  a great  extent,  grappled  with, — 
all  this  we  fully  admit ; but  as  to  the  substantial 
merit  of  the  scheme,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conclusion,  not  merely  that  it  is  not  proven, 
but  that  the  result  of  the  trial  can  only  be  a 
non-suit. 

Stimulated,  most  probably,  by  the  unexpected 
and  very  gratifying  success  of  Mr.  Barlow’s 
miniature  subway  under  the  Thames,  more  than 
one  engineer  of  skill  and  of  more  or  less  expe- 
rience has  turned  his  attention,  during  the 


present  slack  tide  of  professional  occupation,  to 
a revision  of  the  various  schemes  for  bridging 
the  Straits  of  Dover. 

With  regard  to  one  of  these  schemes,  which, 
during  the  past  year,  was  put  forward  as  a sort 
of  forlorn  hope,  we  fear  that  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  exploded  the 
magazine.  To  our  first  examination  of  the 
subject,  in  the  Builder  of  September  18th,  1869, 
the  engineer  replied  in  a letter  to  the  Times, 
which  laid  him  open  to  so  complete  a sifting  of 
the  subject,  in  our  number  for  September  25th, 
1869,  that  the  scheme  seems  to  have  faded  from 
the  public  mind,  and  made  its  way  to  that  limbo 
which  is  peopled  by  the  innumerable  ghosts  of 
still-born  inventions. 

We  hold  the  present  state  of  our  communica- 
tion with  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a scandal,  both  to  our  scientific 
acquirements  and  to  our  commercial  energy. 
Men  fully  acquainted  with  thfe  engineering  of 
America  consider  that  so  imperfect  a mode  of 
intercourse  would  not  be  endured  for  six  months 
by  the  active  and  foreseeing  race  which  has  so 
recently  bridged  the  desert  with  an  iron  road- 
way.  And,  regarding  our  own  experience  alone, 
it  is  inexplicable  why  the  sixty-fourmiles’  passage 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  should  have  attracted 
I so  much  more  successful  scientific  effort,  and 
' should,  at  the  present  moment,  be  in  a state  so 
much  more  worthy  of  a great  postal  line  of  com- 
munication, than  the  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
miles  of  water-way  between  Dover  harbour  and 
Cape  Grisnez. 

Numerous  projects,  more  or  less  serious  in  their 
form,  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  communication  with 
France.  A French  engineer,  M.  Mathieu,  sub- 
mitted a plan  for  a tunnel  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  when  first  consul.  In  1856  a 
scheme  was  formed  for  the  piercing  of  a tunnel, 
to  be  worked  from  shafcs  opened  in  thirteen 
artificial  islands,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
encumber  the  Channel.  Mr.  Low  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  supported,  a scheme  for  a tunnel 
through  the  grey  or  lower  chalk,  from  a spot  half 
a mile  west  of  the  high  light  of  the  South  Fore- 
land, to  one  about  four  miles  west  of  Calais.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  grey  chalk  is  about  175  ft- 
below  high  water  on  the  English  coast,  and  about 
100 ft. lower  on  theFrench  shore.  The  sub-marine 
distance  of  the  line  selected  was  to  bo  about 
twenty-two  miles,  without  any  intermediate 
shaft. 

Mr.  Remington,  in  1865,  published  a yet  more 
formidable  plan.  With  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
danger  of  faults  and  springs  in  the  chalk,  he 
proposed  to  pierce  the  Wealden  beds  lying  be- 
tween Dungeness  and  Cape  Grisnez.  The  length 
actually  beneath  the  water,  according  to  his 
idea,  would  be  26  miles,  but  it  was  contemplated 
that  an  intermediate  or  insular  shaft  should  be 
pub  down  on  the  shoal  or  submerged  island, 
called  the  Ridge.  The  cross  section  of  this  tun- 
nel was  to  be  25  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  above-named 
schemes  for  what  may  properly  be  termed 
tunnelling  the  Channel  are  the  only  two  in  which 
any  serious  degree  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  geological  indications  which  science  can  as 
yet  grasp ; and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are,  as 
will  be  observed,  contradictory. 

With  the  aim  of  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the 
practical  mining  dangers  natural  to  operations 
in  the  chalk  below  the  sea,  and  of  shunning  on 
the  other  hand  the  increased  cost,  both  of  depth 
and  of  length,  involved  by  attempting  to  follow 
the  level  of  the  Wealden,  suggestions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  thrown  out  for  the  fabrication 
of  a metallic  tube,  either  of  wrought  or  of  oast 
iron,  or  of  iron  lined  with  brickwork. 

A curious  instance  of  the  freaks  which  fancy 
will  play,  even  in  the  case  of  men  by  no  means 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  manipulation  or 
iron,  is  afi’orded  by  a little  pamphlet  on  an  “ Inter- 
national Floating  Tunnel,”  which  was  published 


last  year  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Young.  A tube  of  boiler 
plate,  i in.  thick,  “ lined  outside  ” (it  would 
seem  that  the  projector  is  an  Irishman)  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  1 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  “ furnished 
with  ribs  encircling  it  at  every  6 ft.  in  length,”  in 
order  to  “ give  stiffness,  and  serve  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  breaking  away,”  waste  be  formed 
“ in  short  sections  of,  say,  from  200  ft.  to  300  ft. 
in  length.”  These  were  to  be  floated  into  posi- 
tion, and  lowered  “ into  place  at  a certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  where,  the  joints 
being  made  good  by  divers,  they  would  form  one 
continuous  tube  across  the  Channel.” 

"The  tube  being  buoyant,  would  beheld  down 
to  the  required  depth  by  mooring  cables  of  iron 
attached  to  blocks  of  btHon  of  sufficient  weight. 
Its  buoyancy  would  be  such  that  the  passage  of 
heavy  trains  would  have  no  effect  upon  its 
position.  The  tube  would  be  fixed  at  such  a 
depth  below  the  surface  as  to  be  practically  un- 
affected  by  the  waves.”  It  is  not  clearly  stated 
what  resistance  it  would  oppose  to  the  set  and 
run  of  the  great  tidal  movement.  “ It  could  not 
be  raised  vertically  without  lifting  the  anchors, 
or  breaking  the  mooring-cables,  nor  depressed 
without  overcoming  its  buoyancy.  It  could  not 
move  laterally  without  breaking  away  from  the 
inclined  mooring-cables,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  stable  under  all  circumstances.” 

This  wonderful  modernisation  of  the  old  idea 
of  Mahommed’s  coffin  would  have  the  further 
advantage  that  “ ventilation  would  be  secured 
by  means  of  lighthouses  placed  half  a mile  apart 
along  the  tube.  These  lighthouses  would  be 
supported  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  piers 
formed  of  clusters  of  cylinders  filled  with  con- 
crete.” They  would,  no  doubt,  be  taken  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
would  be  objects  of  loving  reverence  to  all  those 
who  went  down  to  this  part  of  the  sea  in  ships. 
They  might  also  be  furnished  with  life-buoys, 
and  the  watchmen  who  tended  the  lights  would 
be  able  to  communicate  freely  with  one  another 
by  an  electric  telegraph  through  the  tube  ! 

Mr.  Young  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  state 
how  it  is  that  certain  objections,  which  he  rightly 
perceives  to  be  fatal  to  the  schemes  of  several 
of  his  brother  projectors,  have  no  force  against 
his  own.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  italics,  that  a tube 
if  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel,  " in  case 
of  accident,  could  not  be  repaired.”  The  facility 
of  repairs  in  the  case  of  a floating  tube  would 
scarcely  seem  to  be  much  greater ; while  the 
liability  to  accident  is  certainly  more  obvious  in 
mid-channel  than  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Again,  Mr.  Young  objects  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  laying  a sub-aqueous  tube,  because 
divers  cannot  work  with  safety  at  a depth  of 
above  eleven  or  twelve  fathoms,  while  the 
Straits  are  thirty  fathoms  deep  in  parts.  How 
the  mooring-anchors,  or  blocks  of  bdton,  are  to 
be  satisfactorily  fixed  and  attached  to  the  tube 
in  those  ^deeper  portions  of  the  sea,  or  indeed 
how  the  diving  process  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all, 
en  pleine  mer,  we  are  not  told.  We  regret  not 
to  have  time  to  linger  longer  with  Mr.  Youngj 
as  we  confess  to  thinking  his  company  more 
amusing  than  that  of  some  of  his  competitors. 
He  only  asks  for  nine  millions  and  a quarter 
sterling  for  214  miles  of  tube. 

While  Mr.  Young  would  persuade  his  tube  to 
float  at  " a certain  depth,”  Mr.  Chalmers  would 
have  his  to  crawl,  like  a hermit  crab,  over  the 
floor  of  the  Channel.  He  proposed,  in  1866,  to  con- 
struct two  strong  iron  tubes,  cased  with  timber 
and  lined  with  brick,  from  shore  to  shore  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Channel.  Three  ventilating-shafts 
were  to  be  provided,  one  in  mid-channel  and  one 
about  a mile  from  either  shore.  The  tubes  were 
to  be  made  in  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  lengths,  and 
united  under  water.  It  was  the  expectation  of 
Mr.  Chalmers  that  the  set  of  the  tide  would 
cause  such  a deposit  as  to  bury  his  tube  when  in 
place,  under  an  embankment  40  ft.  high,  and 
from  40  ft.  to  120  ft.  below  low-water  level- 
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Mr.  Chalmers  only  asked  for  three  years  of  time, 
and  for  twelve  millions  of  money. 

Mr.  Marsden  proposed,  in  April  last  (probably 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month),  a somewhat 
similar  scheme.  He  gave  up,  however,  the  idea 
of  marine  shafts,  and  contemplated  ventilation 
by  means  of  air-pumps.  He  also  proposed  to 
form  a trough  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel,  by 
the  agency  of  divers,  and  to  puddle  the  same 
with  clay,  for  the  more  comfortable  bedding  of 
the  tube.  Mr.  Marsden’s  plan  would,  no  doubt, 
present  many  advantages,  if  he  could  hit  upon 
a convenient  method  of  pumping  the  Channel  dry 
during  the  laying  and  puddling  of  his  tube  j an 
operation  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  bo 
covered  by  the  exact  and  modest  estimate 
of  12,260,0001.  ; 

Mr.  Bateman,  realising  the  immense  practical 
difficulties  attendant  on  submarine  work  in  the  ' 
open  sea,  and  at  depths  involving  a pressure  of 
six  atmospheres,  has  proposed  the  construction 
of  a tube  which  shall  be  elongated  and  fixed  i 
entirely  from  within.  Ic  is  this  project  to  which 
we  refer  as  having  been  recently  brought  for- ' 
ward  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  colleague  of  Mr.  Bateman  in  this  scheme,  | 
and  the  projector  of  the  method  which  it  pro- 
poses to  adopt,  is  M.  Julian  J.  Eovy,  an  Austrian  i 
engineer.  The  original  idea  of  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  j 
that  of  an  iron  shield,  under  the  protection  of 
which  the  main  work  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
carried  on,  is  adopted  by  these  engineers  under 
the  name  of  a “ bell.”  This  boll  is  a chamber  of 
cast  iron,  8 in.  thick,  80  ft.  long,  and  18  ft.  in 
internal  diameter.  The  interior  of  this  bell  is  to 
be  bored  true,  like  a steam  cylinder.  A smaller 
tube,  4 in.  thick,  and  13  ft.  in  clear  iuternal 
diameter,  is  to  be  built  together  in  segments 
within  this  shield.  External  flanges  on  this 
permanent  tube  are  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  fit 
with  air-tight  accuracy  in  the  interior  of  the  belt. 
These  diaphragms  will  be  at  such  distance  apart ' 
that  alw’ays  three,  and  occasionally  four,  will  be  | 
contained  within  the  80  ft.  chamber.  As  each 
ring  is  completed,  the  shield  is  to  be  pushed  ' 
ahead  by  means  of  hydraulic  presses.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  resistance  will  average  about  j 
1,500  tons,  and  that  the  propulsive  force  will 
amount  to  4,000  tons.  Thus  the  bell  is  expected 
to  slide  over  the  other  closely'fitting  diaphragms, 
and  length  after  length  is  to  bo  fitted,  under 
protection  of  the  movable  chamber,  till  the 
whole  width  of  the  Channel  is  crept  under  by  an 
impervious  tube. 

It  is  proposed  to  work  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery at  the  face  from  accumulators  on  shore. 
Fresh  air  is  to  bo  supplied  to  the  workmen  by 
steam-pumping  apparatus,  also  fixed  on  the 
shore.  As  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  trans- 
mitting either  hydranlio  or  pneumatic  pressure 
for  a distance  of  twenty  miles  through  a series  of 
pipes,  laid  within  the  one  permanent  13-ft.  tube, 
through  which  the  workmen  will  have  to  be 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  water 
accumulating  from  condensation  and  from  leak- 
age must  be  carried  off, — it  is  obvious  that  wo 
have  little  or  no  exporionce  to  guide  us.  The 
maintenance  of  a constant  strain  of  such  for- 
midable magnitude,  transmitted  through  a series 
of  jointed  pipes  gradually  increasing  in  length 
to  the  whole  distance,  is  a dynamical  problem  as 
to  the  solution  of  which  we  may  be  said  to  be 
entirely  without  precedent.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  is  alarming. 

It  is  the  less  necessary,  however,  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  a discussion  which  is  ultogether 
beyond  the  limits  of  practice, — as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  the  past  and  the  present  are  con- 
cerned,— because  there  is  one  simple  consideration 
which,  to  any  prudent  man,  is  wholly  conclusive 
on  the  subject.  Let  us  admit  that  Mr.  Bateman 
could  succeed,  for  eight  millions  of  money,  in 
pushing  forward  his  blind  bell  over  all  inter- 
vening obstacles.  Lot  ns  suppose  that  each  of 
the  11,000  annular  diaphragms  performs  faith- 
fully its  allotted  work,  allowing  the  well-bored 
chamber  to  slide  steadily  forward,  and  to  leave 
behind  it  joint  afeer  joint  in  perfect  order.  Let 
us  admit  that  each  of  the  same  number  of 
stuffing-boxes  is  equally  perfect  in  its  fitting, 
and  that  the  screw  piles  which  pass  through 
each  go  down  with  a will,  and  nail  the  lengthen- 
ing tunnel,  joint  after  joint,  firmly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Channel.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  hy- 
draulic mains  and  junctions  hold  their  owu ; 
that  the  pneumatic  apparatus  works  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles’  distance  from  the  shore  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  so  many  hundred  feet ; that  all 
goes  forward  like  a dream  ; and  that  the  miners 
come  out  into  open  air  on  French  territory. 
Still  there  remains  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 


whole  of  this  enormous  toil  lies  at  every  moment, 
and  will  lie  at  every  moment,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  barrels  of  gunpowder.  A torpedo  of  ex- 
plosive power  sufficient  to  blow  to  pieces  a cast- 
iron  tube  of  4 in.  thick,  could  at  any  moment 
knock  the  whole  affair  on  the  head ! War,  mis- 
chief, even  what  people  call  accident,  might  at 
any  moment  induce  the  destruction  of  a portion 
of  tho  submerged  pipe ; and  with  one  effectual 
blast  all  the  work  would  be  rendered  useless. 
Who  would  fiud  twelve  millions  of  money,  or 
even  eight  millions  of  money,  iu  face  of  such  a 
risk  as  this  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  after  what  we  have 
already  said,  to  enter  any  further  into  the  ques- 
tion of  continuous  submarine  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  Continent.  We  come  naturally  to 
tho  next  suggestion — that  of  a steam  ferry.  The 
practicability  and  the  advisability  of  such  an 
arrangement  bad  been  accepted,  in  our  judg- 
ment, long  before  the  scheme  was  broached  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  That  engineer  has  brought  to  boar 
upon  it  large  experience,  groat  shrewdness,  and 
nbundanoe  of  practical  common  sense.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select,  among  living  engineers,  a 
more  sagacious  adviser.  But  we  are  fur  from 
being  prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  drawings 
and  descriptions  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, we  can  have  the  matured  scheme  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  or  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  tho  engi- 
neering science  of  the  day.  We  must  refer  to 
one  or  two  details  to  explain  our  meaning. 

The  unit  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  plan,  or  of  ary  plan 
for  a steam  ferry,  must  be  the  ferry-boat.  Tho 
size  of  this  will  be  the  main  determining 
element  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  Depth  and 
area  of  basins,  length  of  piers,  position  and 
means  of  access  to  harbours,  allwill  bo  modified  iu 
conformity  with  the  dimensions  of  tho  steamers. 
Not  only  will  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  system 
vary  with  their  size,  but  the  cost  of  every  detail 
of  port  and  harbour  will  be  directly  affected  by 
the  same  condition.  The  engineer,  therefore, 
has  every  inducement  to  make  his  boats  os  small 
as  he  possibly  can  while  securing  satisfactory 
results. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  one  main  desideratum 
of  the  passage  is  the  avoidance  of  sea  siokuess. 
Even  speed  is  a secondary  consideration.  Look- 
ing at  the  total  distance  between  Loudon  and 
Paris,  the  saving  of  half  au  hour  or  of  an  hour 
iu  tho  actual  transit  of  tho  Channel  is  by  no 
means  a vital  point.  If  the  present  possible  ten 
hours  can  bo  shortened  into  nine,  it  would,  of 
oonrse,  bo  desirable  to  make  the  improvement ; 
if  the  cost  of  BO  doing  were  nob  disproportionate. 
Bat  whether  this  saving  be  effected  by  land,  or 
by  sea,  or  by  greater  facility  of  transhipping,; 
matters  little  to  tho  passenger.  What  does  [ 
matter  to  him  is,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  effects  ' 
of  finding  himself  afloat,  and  to  avoid  the  | 
j abominabto  disoomfort  of  turning  out  of  a snug 
j carriage,  exposing  himself  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  perhaps  iu  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  scrambling  down  a wet  platform  to  enter  an  , 
intolerably-smelling  vessel.  This  is  what  ninety- , 
nine  passengers  out  of  a hundred  dread. 

Now  two  methods  of  effecting  this  ready  and 
comfortable  communication  are  practicable.  One 
is  to  build  such  a class  of  steamers  (somewhat 
similar  to  those  on  the  Holyhead  station),  and 
; to  arrange  such  basins  and  stages,  on  either  side  i 
of  the  Channel,  as  shall  allow  the  feeblest  and 
most  timid  passengers  to  step,  by  a few  yards 
of  covered  w’ay,  from  the  carriage  in  which  they 
left  London,  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  the  carriage 
bound  for  Paris.  A slip  roof,  to  cover  both  the 
steamer  and  the  stage,  and  a hydraulic  lift,  to 
give  independence  of  the  tide,  are  the  main  re- 
quisites of  this  method,  and  the  boats  would  be 
; most  available  if  built  to  cut  through  the  water 
at  extreme  speed. 

The  other  method,  which  we  do  not  doubt 
, will  one  day  or  another  be  adopted,  is  to  construct 
ferry-boats  capable  of  taking  a portion  of  the 
train  on  board,  so  that  passengers,  for  a small 
extra  charge,  would  have  the  choice  of  not 
leaving  the  carriage  at  all.  This  is  the  plan 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Fowler. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  think  that  speed  of 
passage  must  to  some  extent  be  sacrified  to 
stability  and  freedom  from  movement  in  the 
vessel.  We  do  nob  think  that  a beam  of  57  ft,, 
which  is  the  dimension  proposed  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
will  be  adequate  to  free  the  boats  from  a very 
unpleasant  rolling  motion  in  the  Channel.  They 
will  have  to  contend  there  with  a beam-sea.  In 
the  more  formidable  troughs  of  the  Atlantic  the 
rolling  of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  spite  of  her  ex- 
treme width  of  80  ft.,  was  painfully  felt,  although 


the  pitching  motion  was  almost  entirely  counter 
acted  by  her  length  of  some  680  ft.  Fur  a vessel 
built  not  to  cut  through,  bub  to  stride  over,  the 
waves  of  tho  Channel,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  a height  from  the  water-line  to  the  top  of 
the  bulwarks  of  24  ft.  or  25  ft.,  and  this  would 
seem  to  involve  a beam  of  upwards  of  70  ft. 
Again,  the  vessels  at  present  contemplated  are 
shown  without  keels,  or  any  distinct  apparatus 
for  steering.  As  tho  double  skin  of  iron  is  dis- 
tinctly drawn  in  section,  the  flat  bottom  can 
hardly  be  a mere  oversight.  The  large  roofs, 
which  are  shown  as  covering  the  berth  of  the 
steamer,  form  an  item  of  expense  which  is 
hardly  requisite  if  the  train  is  to  be  run  on 
board.  We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  vessels  at  present  proposed  are 
neither  one  thiog  nor  the  other.  They  are  nob 
built  to  cleave  the  sea,  like  an  arrow  or  an  auk, 
as  on  the  Holyhead  passage.  They  are  not 
largo  enoagh  to  glide  over  the  surface  of  tho 
angry  sea,  as  tho  Great  Eastern  might  do  in  the 
Channel,  but  as  even  she  is  too  narrow  to  do  in 
the  Atlantic.  And  as  all  the  details  of  harbourage 
must  be  calculated  after  the  dimenaions  of  the 
ferry-boats,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sehome 
of  Mr.  Fowler  demands  much  careful  revision 
before  we  can  accord  it  that  approval  which  wo 
consider  that  it  may  ultimately  claim. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  constrnction  of  any 
oontinuouB  railway  communication  with  France 
either  over,  under,  or  through  the  sea,  we  can- 
uot  admit  that  a serious  question  has  yet  arisen. 

That  '’ro  n eight  to  twelve  millions  of  money 
should  be  forthcoming  in  order  to  attempt 
the  construction  of  a work  which  would  be 
hazardous  alike  iu  execution,  in  maintenance, 
aud  in  operation,  is  more  than  improbable.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  most  obvious 
practical  objections  to  such  a project.  Mere 
minute  investigation  may  be  deferred  until  some 
chance  of  the  grave  discussion  of  the  subject 
shall  actually  occur. 

For  the  alternative  plans  of  rapid  passage- 
boats,  or  of  steady,  nonrolliug  ferry-boats,  there 
is  room  for  much  more  discussion.  The  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  former  would  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  tho  subsequent  completion  of  tho 
latter.  But  the  essential  point  is,  that  no  very 
largo  outlay  should  bo  encountered  until  the 
subject  is  thoroughly  wrought  out.  If  we  build 
rapid  passenger,  boats,  we  can  always  miko 
use  of  them  in  one  place  or  another;  but  if  we 
build  large  ferry-boats,  with  piers,  basins,  stages, 
and  roofs  to  fit,  and  then  fiud  that  they  do  not 
give  US  what  we  require,  we  shall  waste  both 
; our  time  and  our  resources.  We  are  far  from 
[ sayingthatthe  proviuce  of  tho  civil  engineer  ter- 
' minutes  with  tho  end  of  a pier  ; but  yef,  nautical 
; experience  is  a distinct  branch  of  knowledge. 
Steadiness  of  beam  and  instant  obedience  to 
the  helm  are  qualities  more  necessary  for  the 
Channel  ferry  than  actual  speed.  We  have  the 
, means,  provided  by  the  large  expenditure  on  the 
I Great  Sosfemand  other  vessels,  of  obtaining  very 
’ definite  information  on  these  essential  points. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  these  facilities  for  actual  experi- 
ment. Let  us  first  decide  on  the  requisite 
details  of  tho  ferry-boat.  Let  us  put  on  the 
i station  a vessel  that,  with  railway-carriages 
actually  on  board,  will  ply  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  Straits  of  Dover  independently 
' of  weather.  When  we  have  once  done  this, 

^ tho  shore  part  of  tho  comraumcation  can  be 
adjusted  without  risk.  No  hesitation  will  bo  felt 
as  to  the  providing  of  the  money.  The  million  of 
' passengers  that  even  now  annually  cross  the 
' Channel  aro  enough  to  pay  for  a very  perfect 
and  costly  accommodation;  our  only  fear  is,  that 
if  we  do  not  fulfil  the  main  requisites  of  the 
case  in  the  first  instance,  tho  cost  will  be  indefi- 
I nitely  increased.  Let  us  nob  commence  a per- 
I manent  international  work  without  having  our 
eyes  open,  and  being  certain  as  to  what  we  are 
about. 


Proposed  5rldg:esat  Grimsby. — Tho  plans 
of  a proposed  scheme  of  the  Grimsby  Corpora- 
tion for'connecting  old  and  new  Grimsby,  which 
are  divided  by  the  railway,  by  a foot-bridge  over 
the  line  from  Railway-street  to  New  Market- 
place, and  for  continuing  that  line  of  communi- 
cation to  the  corporation  estate  in  the  West 
Marsh,  by  a bridge  for  general  traffic  over  the 
old  dock  at  the  Freeporb-wharf,  have  been  laid 
before  a full  meeting  of  the  council  in  committee 
by  Mr.  Sacie,  engineer  to  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company. 
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AUTOGRAPn  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  GREAT 
MASTERS  OP  AROHITEOTURB. 

The  paper  by  Professor  Donaldson,  “ On 
Autograph  Drawings  of  the  Great  Masters  of 
Architecture,  preserved  in  the  Libraries,  &c.,  of 
Italy  and  other  Countries,”  lately  read  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  is  one  of  considerable 
value.  We  quote  portions  relating  to  drawings 
in  England : — 

When  we  notice  the  grand  works  executed  by 
the  masters  of  our  art,  we  are  anxious  to  dive 
into  the  secret  of  those  inspirations  by  which 
their  minds  were  influenced,  and  to  probe  the 
workings  of  their  genius,  so  as  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  their  ideas  attained  the  perfection 
visible  in  their  productions.  This  is  a curious 
inquiry,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  a valuable 
and  instructive  one ; for  frequently  wo  may 
mark  the  gradual  development  of  a thought 
originally  crude,  containing  the  germs  of  a fine 
project,  progressively  worked  out  in  arrange- 
ment, proportions,  and  details,  so  as  to  become 
This  may  be 


a brilliant  artist,  he  was  a very  pains-taking 
exact  draughtsman,  and  employed  the  camera 
lucida  to  a great  extent.  His  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  were  at  the  service  of  every  traveller 
and  inquirer.  Amice  vale  I Among  all  these 
drawings  there  are  many  containing  authentic 
original  matter,  which  has  never  been  published. 

In  the  department  of  Oriental  antiquities, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birob,  are  six  volumes  of 
the  fine  original  drawings  of  Assyrian  anti- 
quities, prepared  for  Layard’s  noble  work  on 
this  subject,  by  himself,  Boutcher,  and  other 
artists,  exquisitely  rendered ; and  one  smaller 
volume  of  illustrations,  ably  drawn  by  Churchill. 
In  the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities are  the  drawings  prepared  for  Sir  C. 
Eellows’s  work  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  by 
Soharf.  Being  thus  distributed  through  various 
departments  of  the  establishment,  these  precious 
troaaures  of  art  escape  the  researches  of  many, 
however  great  may  be  the  courtesy  of  the 
keepers  of  these  records  to  show  them,  when 
asked  fur 


and  other  buildings,  and  particularly  for  erec- 
tions on  the  east  sideofLincoln’a-inn-fields:  some 
ceilings  by  Richardson  and  Manocoi,  designed  or 
drawn  by  Italian  artists  for  the  Adams,  and 
details  of  plate,  furniture,  &o.  One  volume,  by 
James  Gibbs.  Several  packets  of  different  parts 
of  Somerset  House,  by  Sir  W.  Chambers.  One 
volume  has  fine  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  Hampton  Court,  with  original  designs  thereof, 
attributed  to  Wren,  and  drawings  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  as  originally  designed  by  I.  Jones,  and 
enlarged  and  added  to  by  Wren;  and  original 
project  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Sic  Chris- 
topher Wren,  many  containing  his  autograph 
notes  and  dimensions.  There  is  also  the  court 
order  • book  of  Sir  Christopher,  with  various 
documents,  bills,  and  accounts,  to  which  his 
signatures  are  attached  ; but  whether  they  are 
original  or  copied  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One 
volume  by  Hawksmoor,  and  one  by  G.  Dance 
and  his  father,  with  miscellaneous  drawings  of 
the  Mansion  Honae  in  tho  City  ; a volume  of  J. 
Thorpe ; two  volumes  by  Thomas  Sandby ; 


I owe  to  tho  intelligent  and  kind  suggestion  ' drawings  by  Tatham  and  Playfair  ; also  a volume 
of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  the  knowledge  of  the ' of  Mexican  antiquities,  prepared  by  Muhlenp- 


a creation  worthy  of  its  author. 

the  result  of  one  mind,  as  in  St.  Panl’s,  London,  ui  ajj.i.  ttjovw  -p-  — — ..  . . ' . ' ti  *- 1 ' v.  i ’ 

where  the  first  idea  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  fact,  that  there  is  a vast  mass  of  very  important ; fordt  for  publication.  Besffies  a numberless 
underwent  many  modifications,  as  is  obvious  in  j and  valuable  drawings,  prints,  &c.,  of  a topo- , mass  of  drawings  made  for  Sir  John  boane  bim- 
his  drawings  preserved  at  Oxford  and  in  tho  graphical  and  structural  character  in  the  book  self  by  his  pupils,  Joseph  Gandy,  G.  Hasevi,  U. 
Soane  Museum.  It  was  the  case  also  of  Sc.  Mar-  ; department  of  the  British  Meseum,  and  which  I Bailey,  and  other  artists  of  his  own  buildings  and 
tin’s  Church,  London  3 for  wo  see  in  the  collec-  have  examined.  The  titles  of  the  subjects  are  projects,  there  are  four  large  folios  containing 
tion  of  drawings  preserved  in  tho  Radcliffe  given  in  the  special  “ Catalogue  of  the  MS.,  ^ drawings  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  are 
Library,  Oxford,  the  steps  by  which  James  Gibbs  Maps,  Charts,  and  Plans  of  tho  Topographical  very  fine  and  eflfective.  In  fact,  there  is  a pro- 
— c T?  Af  ” Rirn.  I.riTidoTi.  Ifi42.  fu80  mass  of  Striking  matter  and  authentic 


gradnaliy  improved  his  original,  and,  one  might  Drawings  of  the  B.  M.,”  8vo.  London, 
almost  say,  ungainly,  design,  until  it  assumed  ; 2 vols.  They  are  classified  topographically,  ac- 
the  imposing  mass  which  it  now  presents  in  cording  to  counties,  towns,  and  parishes ; but  it 
Trafalgar-square.  Or  the  final  monument  may  ' is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  index  of  the 
be  the  production  of  many  successive  minds,  and  , names  of  tke  artists  and  dranghtsmen,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  more  than  a century  and  a half,  as  ; indispensable  for  those  whose  researches  are 
wastho  case  in  St.  Peter’s  atRome, where  the  first ; primarily  directed  to  the  persons.  London  is  very 
notion  of  Bramante’s  fruitful  genius,  in  1505, ' richly  illustrated,  as,  e.g.,  complete  series  of 
was  modified,  reduced,  and  finally  enlarged  by  | drawings  of  Hawksmoor’s  churches — Limehouse, 
the  genius  of  Rafi’aelle,  the  Saugalli,  Baldassare  Bloomsbury,  Spitaffields,  St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth, 
Peruzzi,  Michelangelo,  Buonarotti,  Yignola,  | and  of  Flitcroft’s  St.  Giles.  There  ace  drawings 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  at  length  completed, ' byT.  Sandby,  Na8h,D.Alexander,arcbitect5  and 
about  1G50,  by  the  stupendous  circular  colon- 1 the  Rev.  Thos.  Kerrich,  who  appears  to  have  been 
nades  of  the  imaginative  Bernini.  I ns  indefatigable  a sketchor  as  our  late  lamented 

London. — The  print-room  of  tho  British  hon.  member  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Pettit.  And  the 
Museum  is  very  rich  in  illustrations  of  Greek  counties  have  the  like  useful  records.  With  a 


nominal  index  this  catalogne  would  have  its  use- 
fulness vastly  increased,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  principal  librarian  will  have  that  prepared, 
as  it  can  now  be  done  with  little  difficulty. 

The  Soane  Museum,  in  Lincolu’s-iun-fielda, 


documents  in  this  collection ; most  of  it  un- 
published, and  much  that  deserves  to  be  more 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees  will, 
without  further  delay,  publish  a catalogue,  and 
thus  render  these  treasures  more  available  for 
public  inspection  and  study.  From  want  of  this 
they  are  at  present  unappreciated  and  seldom 
alluded  to. 

The  Dilettanti  Society  of  London  possess  a 
valuable  series  of  the  beautiful  original  draw- 
ings of  Greek  buildings,  made  for  them  by  P. 
Gandy  Deeriug  and  Bedford,  afterwards  en- 
graved in  their  volumes  of  antiquities.  There 
are  also  numberless  sketches  by  their  colleague. 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  more  recent  drawings  by  Mr. 
Pullan,  of  the  Temple  of  Teos.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  fine  productions  of  artistic 
ekill  are  not  more  carefully  arranged  and  bound 
up  together,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  complete  tho  series  already 


has  a very  fine  collection  of  original  architectural  1 there, — the  gift  of  this  enlightened  society,  who, 
drawings  of  buildings  in  every  country  on  the ' by  their  researches  and  publications,  have 
globe,  and  which  I have  been  enabled  to  ex-  ; rendered  snch  essential  service  to  architecture, 
■ le  thoroughly,  through  the  courteous  kind- ' and  at  great  outlay  have  carried  out  most  im- 

of  its  curator,  Mr,  Joseph  Bonomi.  In  fact,  i portant  researches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Grecia 

there  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  of  draw-  ^ propria. 


ings,  besides  those  contained  in  portfolios.  ^ , . ' 1 1 

shall  commence  my  notice  by  reference  to  three  series  of  paintings,  drawings,  photographs,  anu 
volumes  of  sketches  and  exquisitely  finished  ! models  of  buildings  in  our  Eastern  possessions, 
drawings  in  outline,  collected  for  publica- ' preserved  in  the  Indian-  Offices,  Downing-streec, 
tion  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Dodwell,  the  well-known  | and  to  which  very  important  accessions  are  “eing 
traveller,  archccologiat,  and  author.  They  were  1 constantly  made  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  the 
presented  through  the  late  Sir  A.  or  Lady  Crioh- ' Secretaries  of  State  for  India,  the  Counoil  anH 
ton  to  Sir  John  Soane,  in  1S3-1 ; some  bear  the  | their  officers,  who  afford  every  facility  for  their 
date  of  1800,  and  others  of  1831.  Yarious  of  inspection. 


1 must  also  call  attention  to  the  very  im  portant 


buildings.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  yet  regularly  classified  and  kept 
together,  and  that  no  special  proper  catalogue 
exists  of  them.  I had  occasion,  in  1830,  to 
consult  those  then  possessed  by  tho  Museum 
through  Lord  Elgin,  and  gave  a list  of  the 
drawings  in  the  note  to  my  description  of  the 
subterranean  chamber  at  Mycenm,  p.  28  in  the 
fifth  or  supplementary  volume  to  Stuart’s 
“ Athens.”  Besides  those,  I now  find  that  im- 
portant additions  have  been  since  made  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  others.  There  are  eighty- 
one  drawings  by  W.  Pars,  ITGI-ITG?,  twenty- 
three  of  the  views  being  mounted  on  boards,  and 
fifty-eight  in  a volume  5 also  one  volume  of  sixty- 
one  drawings  of  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
tinted  in  sepia  ; one  volume  of  the  original  draw- 
ings for  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society ; one  volume  of  copies  of  the 

forty-four  drawings  originally  made  by  Carrey  uaie  01  aouu,  u-uu  utiicio  .cmwwov-i  ^ -d  n wii  f 

(who  died  in  1726,  aged  eighty  years),  by  order  I the  free-hand  sketches  seem  to  have  been  made  , In  the  Duko  of  Devonshire  a Palladiau  Villa  at 
of  M.  Nuintel,  the  French  ambassador  at!  by  Mr.  Dodwell  himself,  and  the  rest  are  by  Chiswick,  there  is  the  most  interesting  collection, 
the  Porto,  before  the  Parthenon  on  the  Aero- 1 Italian  artists  employed  by  him.  Most  are  by  made  by  Lord  Burlington,  of  Pallodiu  ^ 

polls  was  damaged  by  tho  bomb  of  the  ' the  Signor  Yespignani,  the  distinguished  archi-iingsi  a catalogue  of  which,  drawn  up  y • 

Yenetians.  They  are  executed  in  red  chalk , tect  of  the  present  Pope,  and  honorary  and ' Poynter  and  myself,  is  in  the  j'drary  ol  ttns 

and  black-lead  pencil,  and  are  very  precious,  I corresponding  member  of  this  Institute.  Two  Institate,  dated  1/ih  November,  18  ■ . 
aa  showing  many  exquisite  figures  of  tho ! of  tho  volumes  illustrate  Cyclopean  walling  OxroiiD. There  are,  at  Worcester  0 ege, 

pediments,  which  then  existed  and  now  are  . principally  in  Italy,  and  also  Etruscan  edifices, , fifteen  drawings,  mounted  on  rollers,  an  ir  en 

lost.  There  are  also  three  drawings  by  Wolfen- 1 as  tombs,  city  gates,  tio. ; and  the  third  has  very  ! on  sheets,  of  Inigo  Jones  3 design  for  W 1 e a 
bsrg.  There  is  one  folio  of  twelve  plans,  eleva-  fine  coloured  representations  of  the  buildings  of  Palace.  And  at  All  Souls’  College,  three  volumes 
tions,  and  details  to  a large  scale,  beautifully  I Pompeii  and  the  regions  about  Naples,  and  in  | of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  s drawings,  a cata  ogna 
made  out  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  bnildings  Calabria.  After  Mr.  Dodweli’s  death,  a volume  ; of  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  James  E mes. 
in  the  Acropolis  and  Sicily — I presume  by  | of  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  remains  was  published  I And  in  the  RadcliffLibrarythereare^manyori- 
Lusieri,  or  his  assistants  5 one  volume  of  eighty- , without  text;  it  is  now  out  of  print.  Those  ; ginal  drawings  by  Gibbs  of  St.  Martin  s C i^c  , 
four  loose  sketches  by  Ittar  of  Catania,  who  was  I were  by  another  Italian  artist,  and  consist  ofi  and  of  his  other  buildings.  A catalogue  o ^ eso 

employed  by  Lord  Elgin  5 one  box  containing  ' views  only,  freely  treated,  but  very  accurate,  collections  is  at  Oxford,  and  a copy  exists  in  0 

thirteen  volumes  and  a parcel  of  loose  sketches  1 The  original  drawings  of  these  do  not  appear.  I library  of  this  Institute,  drawn  np  by  • 

of  Sir  W.  Gell,  principally  in  Greece,  but  also  j One  volume  contains  illustrations  of  the  Trajan  Gutch,  Fellow,  and  dated  6th  February, 
some  of  other  places  through  which  he  passed.  ! and  Antoniue  columns,  with  the  scnlptures  1 -.-j-  ..i---  tmmmftr 

The  views  are  of  towns,  ruins,  landscapes,  in- 1 ' - -•  ......n 

scriptions,  mixed  up  with  some  few  by  other 
hands  ; one  is  a very  fine  sketch  by  Gropius,  the 
Austrian  Consul  at  Athens,  consisting  of  a group 
of  priests  and  Greeks  in  the  court  of  a house. 

One  of  the  volumes  relates  to  the  Alhambra, 
many  of  which  are  by  other  artists.  Sir  William 
Gell  was  an  indefatigable  worker;  while  his 
architects  or  companions  were  employed  upon 
the  buildings,  be  sketched  the  scenery  around 
or  special  features,  and  took  tho  bearings  of  tho 
prominent  elevations  of  mountains,  and  bits  of 
walling,  &c.  Some  are  in  mere  outline,  others 
carefully  shaded  in  lines.  Although  by  no  means 


auu  zi.ui.uu.uo  uuiuiuuo,  ...uu  uuu  I I cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  summary 

drawn  and  shadowed  in  sepia,  by  Caldari,  other- 1 without  calling  the  attention  of  our  members  to 

' the  valuable  series  of  admirable  original  draw- 

ings existing  in  our  own  library,  and  too  gene- 
rally unknown,  although  they  are  briefly  noted 
at  the  end  of  our  catalogue,  page  159.  _ There 
are  original  sketches  of  Chambers  and  his  popd 
Yenn  ; A.  Leclere’s  series  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Horae  ; J.  M.  Lockyer’s  forty  in- 
imitable coloured  drawings  of  mosaics,  floors, 
and  marble  inlays  5 Henry  Parke’s  masterly 
drawings  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Sioilian 
buildings,  measured  from  the  monuments  them- 
selves; Athenian  Stuart’s  Sketch-book;  Joseph 
Wood’s  twenty-eight  original  drawings  in  France 


wise  called  Polidoro  Caravaggio.  One  volume 
of  thirty-six  drawings  of  the  Theatre  Tor  di 
Nona,  Rome,  by  the  Cavaliere  Fontana,  with  bis 
signature  attached  to  each ; and  another  of 
drawings  of  the  Coliseum,  with  plan,  elevation, 
section,  and  its  restoration  by  Fontana,  and 
design  for  a chapel  and  cloister  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  arena.  Drawings  by  Vasari, 
Panini,  Bibiena,  and  by  Fr.  Piranesi  of  temples 
at  Pajstum.  Fifty-five  volumes  of  original  draw- 
ings by  the  Adams  brothers,  and  the  artists 
employed  by  them,  and  containing  designs  for 
the  Law  Courts,  Palaces,  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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Italy,  &c.,  and  aeries  by  D.  Mocatta ; and  of 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  Turkish 
and  Early  Christian  baildings  by  M.  Texier ; 
others  by  J.  J.  Scoles,  Jas.  Savage,  H.  L.  Elmes, 
Pugin,  Thos.  Little,  &c.  Oar  diligent  librarian 
is  now  engaged  in  arranging  them,  and  we  may 
expect  to  be  furnished  ere  long  with  a complete 
caUlogue. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
mention  was  made  of  the  collection  of  drawings, 
by  Mr.  George  Scharf’s  father,  of  old  buildings 
in  London.  These  comprise  illustrations  of  the 
topography  of  London  in  all  directions,  and 
record  numbers  of  buildings  and  aspects  of 
streets  which  are  every  day  disappearing.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  Institute  possesses  a volume  of 
original  drawings,  by  Italian  architects,  of  con- 
siderable  interest.  Amongst  them  are  some 
valuable  drawings  attributed  to  Bernini,  Bibiena, 
Borromini,  and  other  clever  and  facile  Italian 
architects  and  designers.  In  the  portfolios, 
too,  there  are  many  of  the  works  of  the  Italian 
draughtsmen  who  drew  ornaments  for  Adams 
and  Chambers. 


A BIT  OF  OXFORD. 

If  Dr.  Wangen  really  said,  as  we  have  seen  it 
reported  of  birr,  that  the  High-street  at  Oxford 
had  not  its  equal,  as  a street,  in  any  town 
in  Europe,  he  probably  viewed  that  famous 
thoroughfare  through  a pleasanter  medinm  than 
the  driving  snow  and  sleet  which  spoiled  its 
ensemHe,  and  the  temper  of  the  spectator  at  the 
same  time,  on  an  early  day  in  the  past  month. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  “ the  windings 
of  that  glorious  street”  had  become  “stream- 
like”  in  a sense  not  intended  by  the  poet, 
scarcely  even  could  the  sight  of  “ domes  and 
towers,  gardens  and  groves  ” overpower  that 
“ scherness  of  reason  ” which  counselled  a speedy 
retreat  from  the  contemplation  of  this  architec- 
tural and  picturesque  effect  to  the  “ collegiate 
shelter  ” of  one  of  the  “ sacred  nurseries  ” stand- 
ing in  hospitable  proximity.  Yet,  although  to  the 
eye  of  the  strict  architectural  critic  there  may 
be  little  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  making 
every  allowance,  too,  for  historical  and  arohceo- 
logical  associations,  there  remains  sufficient  of 
gennine  charm  in  the  aspect  of  the  High-street 
to  justify  the  enthusiasm  alike  of  the  poet  and 
art-critic; — a charm  derived,  however,  not  from 
any  conscioos  or  intentional  striving  after  effect 
in  the  grouping  of  the  various  buildings  which 
flank  the  street,  but  from  the  unexpected  and 
irregular  opening  of  one  object  of  interest  after 
another,  from  the  University  Church,  with  its 
grand  though  not  very  refined  spire  and  pictu- 
resquely inconsistent  Italian  porch  with  twisted 
columns,  down  to  where  the  well-known  Mag- 
dalen Tower  looks  over  the  cloistered  court  of 
the  college,  and  the  broad  meadows  and  deer- 
park  beyond.  The  tower  stands,  with  a not  un- 
pleaaing  effect,  at  a slightly  oblique  angle  with 
the  main  quadrangle  of  the  college.  Beyond  this, 
too,  is  “ Addison’s  Walk,”  so  assigned  by  tradi- 
tion  as  the  favourite  promenade  of  “ the  Spec- 
tator,”— a long  straight  alley  between  hedges 
and  low  trees,  looking  bleak  and  desolate  enough 
at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  but  which,  under  a 
milder  summer  sky,  might  seem  no  uncongenial 
resort  for  one  whose  genius  was,  both  figuratively 
and  literally,  that  of  a man 

“ That  in  trim  gardens  tabes  his  pleasure.” 

Of  new  buildings  at  present  in  progress  there 
are  not  many,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascer- 
tain. A gap  in  the  line  of  the  High-street 
marks  the  site  of  what  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  Angel  Hotel,  bat  where  now  the  new 
“Schools”  are  to  be  erected,  to  supersede  the 
old  classical  building  wherein  the  mixture  of  the 
different  “ orders  ” excited  the  wrath  and  con- 
tempt of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck.  Crossing  over 
to  “ the  Parks,”  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (so 
termed  as  marking  the  former  position  of  some 
“parks  of  artillery”  maintained  there  at  the 
time  of  a certain  struggle  between  the  King  and 
the  Commons  of  this  realm),  wo  find  the  addi- 
tional  wing  in  progress  as  an  adjunct  to  the  now 
well-known  museum  buildings  of  Messrs.  Deane 
& Woodward,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  so 
much  sharp  criticism  and  extravagant  laudation. 
The  now  building,  lately  illustrated  in  our 
pages,  and  which  is  in  the  same  style  as  the 
older  portion,  stands  at  a little  distance  from  the 
latter,  from  which  access  will  be  provided  to  it 
by  a covered  passage  of  communication ; it  is 
intended  for  the  pursuit  of  certain  special 
branches  of  scientific  investigation.  In  the 
main  building  a large  amount  of  carving,  in  the 
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shape  of  caps  and  bases,  &c.,  remains  to  be  donet 
internally;  and,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  staircases  and  gallery  may 
perhaps  hjive  less  of  true  monastic  sternness  and 
discomfort  than  it  now  presents  ; though  no  such 
amelioration  can  altogether  atone  for  the  un- 
satisfactory design,  or  want  of  design,  in  the 
iron  roof,  where  a maze  of  girders  and  ribs, 
twisted  in  shapes  supposed  to  be  in  keeping  with 
Pointed  architecture,  spring  from  attenuated 
columns,  with  ragged  iron  foliated  capitals  of  a 
design  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  material. 
A museum  better  and  more  systematically 
arranged,  as  to  classification  of  the  various 
specimens  in  the  readiest  manner  for  compatiion 
and  reference,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
visited. 

Not  far  from  the  museum  the  new  “ Keble 
College  ” is  in  progress,  in  the  most  ap- 
proved “holy  zebra”  style  of  brickwork  with 
many  stripes;  and  we  heard  of,  bub  did  nob 
see,  two  churches  recently  bnilb  in  the  town. 
These,  and  whatever  other  new  buildings  may  be 
in  progress,  we  may  characterise  in  detail  on  a 
future  occasion  and  under  circumstances  more 
favourable  for  observation.  But  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  not  to  bestow  a word  of 
hearty  appreciation  upon  one  new  building  which 
every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  what  is  quietly 
picturesque  in  arcbitectnre  will  see  with  plea- 
sure ; we  allude  to  the  new  portion  of  Balliol 
College  facing  Broad-street,  recently  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  This  line  of 
building,  with  its  solid  bub  nob  heavy  square 
centre  tower,  its  corbelled  oriels  at  each  end,  and 
happily  treated  intermediate  windows,  seen  at 
present  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  newly- 
hewn  stone,  forms  as  pleasant  an  episode  in 
modern  street  architecture  of  the  Gothic  type 
as  we  remember  to  have  seen  of  late,  and  is 
perhaps  more  thoroughly  successful  than  some 
of  the  larger  works  with  which  its  architect’s 
name  has  been  connected. 

A rainy  afternoon  at  Oxford,  however,  will 
scarcely  be  regretted,  if  it  lead  the  visitor  to 
spend  a good  portion  thereof  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Externally,  by  the  way,  the  architec- 
tural student  may  obtain  a bint,  in  the  two  or 
three  acres  of  panelling  which  cover  the  inner 
wall  towards  the  quadrangle,  as  to  one  way  of 
treating  wall-apace  where  no  windows  are  ad- 
missible. Internally,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  the  interest  is  of  a varied  nature.  There 
are  those  who  will  find  the  memories  and  asso- 
ciations suggested  by  such  a place  sufficient  food 
for  thought,  without  taking  account  of  details. 
There  are  more  curious  spirits  who  will  be  keen 
to  investigate  the  rich  collection  of  illuminated 
MSS.  and  autograph  letters  and  documents. 
The  fine  panelled  oak  ceiling  in  one  portion  of 
the  rooms  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  is,  perhaps,  the  one  feature  which  will 
present  much  interest  for  him  professionally. 
Persons  of  realistic  tendencies  may  derive  plea- 
sure from  the  inspection  of  the  Guy  Fawkes 
lantern,  affirmed  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine ; a 
pleasure  which  we,  however,  do  nob  profess  to 
comprehend  : and  there  are  others  to  whom  there 
will  be  much  that  is  eminently  suggestive  in  the 
mere  sight  of  the  silent  multitude  of  books, 
fraught  with  useful  or  useless  learning,  from  the 
more  modern  and  manageable-looking  octavos  to 
those  mightier  tomes  of  an  age  when  books  were 
fewer  tlian  at  present,  and  erudition  moved  with 
a alow  and’  solemn  pace,  and  was  laboriously 
stored  under 

“ That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o’erlaid. 
Those  ample  clasps  of  solid  metal  made ; 

The  close-press’d  leaves,  unoped  for  many  an  age. 

The  dull  red  edging  of  the  weli-lill'd  page ; 

On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd, 

Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnish’d  gold.”  * 

But  with  all  sympathy  for  Dr.  Johnson’s  views 
as  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  oc- 
casional study  of  the  backs  of  books,  perhaps  we 
; may  say  that  the  mere  spectator  in  the  Bodleian 
will  turn  with  most  interest  to  the  portraits 
ranged  npon  the  walls, — interest  historical  with 
regard  to  the  persons  represented,  artistic  in  re- 
gard to  the  names  of  the  painters  who  executed 
the  likenesses.  Among  those  that  are  likely  to 
stand  out  predominant  in  the  memory  may  be 
mentioned  the  “ Henry  TUI.”  of  Holbein,  and 
the  “Charles  II.”  of  Vandyck,  both  eo  full  of 
character  and  originality  as  at  once  to  induce  a 
strong  presumption  of  their  truthfulness,  the 
latter  especially  in  its  hard  repulsive  lines 
standing  as  a notable  comment  on  the  effect 
ascribed  by  Burns  to  the  indulgence  of  licentious 
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passion, — " it  hardens  a’  within,  and  petrifies 
he  feeling.”  An  equally  remarkable  portrait  is 
Holbein’s  “ Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  a youthful 
face  of  almost  infantine  roundness  and  softness, 
and  which  in  its  sensnous  bub  exquisite  beauty 
gives  a better  idea  than  any  other  likeness  we 
have  seen  of  the  kind  of  power  which  its  pos- 
sessor must  have  exercised  over  the  hearts  of 
weak  fellow-mortals.  Not  far  from  this,  and  in 
strong  contrast  to  it,  the  half-length  likeness  of 
Flora  Macdonald  meets  ua  ; a fine  energetic  face, 
with  very  strongly-marked  Scottish  features, 
and  certainly  not  of  that  type  of  beauty  which, 
most  readers  of  Waverley  have  been  accustomed 
to  figure  to  themselves.  Reynolds’s  portrait  of 
Payne,  the  arohitect,  and  his  son,  is  one  of  those 
in  which  the  artistic  interest  surpasses  the  his- 
torical J while  in  the  likeness  of  the  chivalrous 
Falkland,  and  in  the  thin  studious  face  of 
Erasmus  (the  latter  a Holbein)  the  two  forms  of 
interest  are  about  evenly  blended.  No  visitor 
can  pass  without  noticing  a portrait  bust 
placed  in  one  of  the  windows,  of  a head  of  such 
splendid  perfection  of  feature  as  might  have  been, 
designed  to  represent  an  Apollo,  and  the  noble 
and  dignified  expression  of  which  seems  to 
coincide  but  ill  with  some  of  the  traits  history 
has  lefo  ns  tonching  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Another  bust,  which  might  be  passed 
over  by  a hasty  visitor,  “ A Bacchante,”  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  is  well  worth  attention  for  the 
delicate  modelling  of  the  features,  and  the  truly 
Greek  expression  of  sensuous  beauty,  without 
thought  or  contemplation,  which  has  been  im- 
parted to  it,  and  as  the  work  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  very  few  female  scnlpbors.  On 
a pedestal  apart  stands  another  portrait  bust 
bearing  the  name  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  which  will 
have  an  interest  not  only  for  the  present,  bat 
for  a good  many  future  generations,  and  which 
shows  features  less  worn  and  farrowed  by  hard 
work  and  responsibility  than  those  which  are 
just  now  familiar  to  us. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  objects  of  interest 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  there 
are  attractions  there  for  other  than  literary 
students. 

Among  recent  buildings,  the  interior  of  Exeter 
College  chapel  should  not  be  passed  over,  in- 
cluding Salviati’s  mosaics  in  the  chancel,  satis- 
factory in  general  effect  as  a durable  means 
of  mural  decoration,  highly  unsatisfactory 
msthetically  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  all 
ecclesiastical  decoration  assume  an  archaic  form. 
If  the  visitor  to  Oxford,  however,  wishes  to 
see  mural  decoration  in  its  noblest  form,  be  will 
certainly  go  to  the  room  of  the  Union  Debating 
Society.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  well- 
known  “ frescoes  ” here  we  could  not  ascertain, 
nor  could  any  one  tell  us  their  meaning,  or 
what  they  were  all  about.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  wall  of  the  room,  over  the  strangers’  gallery, 
is  covered  with  sundry  wild-looking  paintings  of 
•apparently  allegorical  figures  larger  than  life, 
and  drawn  with  a sublime  disregard  to  the  fact 
that  the  wall  is  pierced  here  with  circular 
foliated  clearstory  windows,  which  cat  into  the 
sides,  shonlders,  and  heads  of  the  figures  indis- 
criminately, Anything  more  absurd  and  pur- 
poseless-looking in  the  way  of  decoration  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  a modern  building. 

If  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step,  from  luxury  to  the  reverse  is  sometimes, 
even  in  these  civilised  days,  but  a short  cab- 
drive.  A greater  contrast  there  could  scarcely 
be,  under  the  circumstances,  than  is  experienced 
in  leaving  the  roomy,  well-furnished,  comfortable 
Randolph  Hotel  (built  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  whose  new  laboratory  at  Eton  we 
engraved  the  other  day),  for  the  mean,  dirty,  ill- 
kept  railway  station  which  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  consider  sufficient  to  meet  the 
traffic  of  such  a town  as  Oxford.  On  the  morn- 
ing  of  our  departure,  those  who,  while  waiting 
for  a tardy  train,  wished  for  some  shelter  from 
the  catting  wind  which  drove  through  the 
station,  found  the  “first-class  waiting-room” 
represented  by  two  chairs  placed  before  the 
booking-office  fire,  in  the  draught  between  two 
doors  permanently  open ; and  everything  about 
the  so-called  “station”  is  on  a similar  scale  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  In  our  relations  to 
our  tyrants  of  the  iron  roads,  we  English  are 
certainly  in  the  main  a long-suft'ering  race  of 
people.  “We”  ourselves  have  long  resented 
this  sort  of  ill-usage,  and  it  is  with  a very  hearty 
and  sincere  grumble  at  tbe  meanness  and  false 
economy  of  railway  companies  in  general  that 
we  for  the  present  bid  adieu  to  the  spires  of 
Oxford. 
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PKKNOU  SUBIJKBAN  VILLAS. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  W.  H,  Picton  recently 
read  a paper  at  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Association,  suggested,  as  be  said,  by  Mods. 
•C^sar  Daly’s  " Architecture  Privee  sous  Napoleon 
III.” 

Mr.  Picton  said  at  starting, — No  branch 
■of  the  architect’s  profession  excites  more 
interest  amongst  the  public  at  large  than 
the  planning  and  designing  of  residences.  For 
one  person  who  would  watch  with  interest  the 
progress  of  a great  public  building,  fifJy  would 
study  the  arrangements  of  a now  house  and 
criticise  minutely  all  its  details.  Everybody  has 
a word  to  say  here.  The  patron  complains,  after 
sternly  limiting  the  cost,  if  he  does  not  get  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  accommodation  which  he  has 
set  bis  heart  on  ; the  lady  upbraids  if  her  beau- 
ideal  in  the  number  of  pantries  and  closets  is  not 
provided,  and  even  the  servants  take  your  name 
in  vain  for  every  smoky  chimney  and  defective 
drain,  while  for  some  of  these  matters  the  archi- 
tect is  as  innocent  as  a babe  unborn.  Seeing 
•that  such  is  the  case,  it  seriously  behoves  all 
architects  who  wish  to  achieve  success  in  this 
department  of  our  art  to  welcome  every  hint 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  source,  and 
amongst  others  from  a stndy  of  the  houses  of  our 
Continental  friends. 

I am  quite  aware  that  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  designs  of  residences  in  France  are 
-different  in  many  respects  from  what  they  are 
in  England.  But  making  all  due  allowance  for 
differences  of  climate  and  habit,  I think  there 
will  still  be  much  remaining  that  we  may  learn. 

The  lecturer  then  reviewed  a number  of  the 
designs  which  were  before  the  meeting.  Speak- 
ing of  one  wherein  the  architect  had  shown  no 
anxiety  to  keep  his  work  in  accordance  with  any 
.given  style,  he  said, — 

The  detached  chimney  stalks  have  a very  weak 
effect,  jutting  up  as  they  do  from  the  cornice  and 
not  indicated  in  any  way  below.  Amongst  the 
many  hints  derived  from  the  Gothic,  it  is  strange 
‘that  the  architect  did  not  think  of  expressing 
them  more  distinctly.  These  drawbacks  apart, 
there  is  very  considerable  merit  in  the  design, 
and  now  for  what  is  excellent  about  it.  The 
wings  have  buttresses  at  the  angles,  starting 
•under  the  string-course,  and  carried  down  with 
one  set-off  only  to  the  ground.  I can  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  our  Gothic  friends  should 
monopolise  this  useful  feature.  In  this  case  it 
gives  stability  to  the  corner  of  the  wing,  and 
-also  widens  out  the  side  of  the  building  to  re- 
ceive the  conservatory,  to  which  it  also  gives  a 
•finish.  Looking  generally  over  the  front,  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  pediments  over  the  centre 
and  turret  windows,  the  main  cornice  androand- 
-arched  windows  are  Italian  in  style,  the  coupled 
windows,  the  dormers  in  the  centre  of  front,  and 
the  splays  above  the  strings,  and  many  of  the 
mouldings,  are  perfectly  Gothic  in  feeling.  On 
the  whole  I submit  that  the  fusion  has  not  been 
onBucceaaful.  Our  French  brethren  display  more 
-conrage  than  we  in  the  architectural  struggle 
after  beauty.  Why  is  this  ? It  is  certainly  not 
•because  they  do  not  understand  the  styles  in 
their  purity,  for  no  nation  in  Europe  has  pro- 
•duced  finer  examples  of  representative  bnildings 
in  all  the  known  types  of  the  art.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  careless  about  harmony  in  such  matters, 
and  do  not  care  bow  heterogeneous  the  elements 
are  which  they  heap  together,  provided  only 
they  create  an  effect;  for  all  the  details  of  their 
buildings  show  the  most  careful  and  scrupulous 
study  which  will  stand  the  test  of  minute  exami- 
nation. I suspect  that  there  is  a deeper  aud  a 
■better  cause  than  either  of  the  above.  I believe 
•that  their  art  education  has  been  carried  to  such 
a high  pitch  that  they  have  become  thoroughly 
.grounded  in  the  principles  of  beauty ; and,  having 
reached  a higher  level  in  the  art,  they  breathe 
more  freely  the  liberal  air.  They  refuse  any 
longer  to  be  tyrannised  over  by  any  style,  and 
their  art  for  them 

" Has  coDtra  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form.” 

The  following  were  the  suggestions  arrived 
at : — 

1.  I would  impress  upon  onr  student  members 
the  great  importance  of  careful  planning.  The 
minutest  matters  become  great  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  a dwelling. 

2.  In  the  laying  out  of  land,  kitchen  gardens 
and  planting  grounds  should  be  worked  in  har- 
moniously with  the  general  design. 

3.  There  should  in  every  dining-room  be  a 
window  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

4.  Play-rooms  and  school-rooms  for  children 


are  better  separate  from  the  honse  in  detached 
bnildings,  where  this  can  be  managed. 

5.  Hints  derived  from  the  Gothic  and  Classic 
styles  can  be  successfully  combined  by  careful 
study. 

6.  Our  great  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to 
act  on  the  principles  of  any  ono  stylo  as  on  the 
general  principles  of  beauty. 

7.  Our  art  must  satisfy  the  imagination  as 
well  as  the  reason. 

8.  A conservatory  may  be  made  valuable  as 
a communication  between  apartments. 

9.  There  is  a rule  of  three  in  our  art  as  well 
as  in  arithmetic,  and  equally  important,  as  we 
shall  find  on  examination. 

10.  The  stone  balcony  and  iron  balustrade  are 
worthy  of  imitation  and  use,  to  relieve  the  flat- 
ness of  our  house  fronts. 

11.  Window-beads  and  string-conrses  may  be 
made  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  by  an  avoid- 
ance of  harsh  contrast  and  close  contact. 


A chateau  of  WILLIAM  THE 
CONQUEROE. 

The  quiet  little  Normandy  village  of  Toucques 
very  rarely,  I should  think,  sees  the  face  of  an 
Englishman.  The  light  of  a British  countenance 
must  be  still  more  rare  at  Bonueville,  a micro- 
scopic hamlet  away  amongst  the  fields,  a couple 
of  miles  beyond  Toucques,  and  far  from  any  high 
road.  Yet  at  Bonneville  there  is  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  Englishmen.  It  is  one  of  the 
favourite  chateaux  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  his  successors,  and  of 
his  ancestors,  back  to  the  days  of  Robert  le 
Diable,  and  Rollo  himself,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  built  it.  It  is  a rare  old  ruin  almost  buried 
in  verdure,  and  though  it  was  once  a proud  and 
mighty  stronghold,  it  'is  now  like  a grey,  worn- 
out,  and  somnolent  patriarch  slowly  disappear- 
ing from  the  earth. 

Knowing  that  the  locality  is  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  visitors  to  Franco,  and  probably  entirely 
unknown  to  more  than  a very  few  Englishmen, 
it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  send  a short  ac- 
count of  the  old  castle  to  the  Builder.  Toucques,  I 
to  begin  with,  is  far  from  all  railway  communi- 
cation, and  although  only  a few  kilometres  from 
Trouville,  the  latter  fashionable  and  admirable 
watering-place  is  not  so  well  known  to  English- 
men as  it  deserves  to  be,  although  much  resorted 
to  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
even  America.  Bonneville,  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed, is  therefore  a perfect  terra  incor/nita  to 
Britons. 

Those  places  are  all  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  and  in  a district  which,  in  respect  to 
Anglo-Norman  history,  is  superlatively  interest- 
ing. In  and  close  to  the  department  of  Calva- 
dos, perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Normandy,  events  occurred  which  have  had  the  ' 
greatest  influence  on  the  destinies  of  England 
and  her  people.  The  chroniolea  of  Falaise, 
Lisieux,  Bayeux,  Caen,  Honfleur,  Harflenr,  Bar- 
fleur,  St.  Valery,  &e.,  should  contain  records  of 
events  which  make  all  the  difference  between 
England  as  she  has  been  and  England  as  she 
might  have  been.  There  is  hardly  a village,  a ' 
stream,  a rook,  a castle,  or  a church  in  this  : 
region  that  has  nob  some  event  connected  with  j 
it  which  greatly  influenced  the  fate  and  fortunes  . 
of  England,  whether  that  event  was  a birth  or 
a death,  a warlike  muster,  a battle,  a shipwreck, 
a treaty,  a marriage,  or  an  imprisonment.  The 
most  ignorant  peasant  of  the  locality  is  prompt 
to  remind  the  wandering  Englishman  that  “ we 
Normans  conquered  England.”  The  compara- 
tively modern  name  of  Calvados  is  also  associated 
with  English  history,  for  it  was  borrowed  from  • 
a great  Spanish  ship  of  Philip’s  “ Invincible ' 
Armada,”  wrecked  on  this  coast.  | 

Turning  his  back  on  Trouville,  passing  ■ 
Toucques,  with  a glance  at  its  massive  and  mag- 1 
nifioent  old  Norman  church  (in  a sad  state  of ; 
dilapidation),  the  pedestrian  works  his  way  I 
amongst  bye-roads  and  country  lanes  to  the 
hamlet  of  Bonneville.  As  he  approaches  it  he 
sees  before  him,  on  an  abrupt,  commanding 
eminence,  the  ivy-clad  and  weather-worn  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Norman  castle,  perched  alofc  like 
an  abandoned  eyrie.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a passing  peasant  he  will  learn  that 
it  is  the  Chateau  of  Guillaume  Conquerant. 

1 must  make  a humiliating  confession  to  a good 
deal  of  ignorance  of  this  castle.  I had  never 
beard  of  it,  was  not  aware  of  its  existence,  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  visiting  it,  and 
merely  came  upon  it  by  accident  in  the  course  of 


an  idle  summer-day’s  ramble  from  Trouville.  I 
was  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  some  doubtful 
recollections  of  early  Norman  history,  and  the 
exaggerations  of  a very  civil  gnide,  who,  in 
addition  to  conducting  you  over  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  for  the  very  moderate  fee  of  cinquante 
centimes,  tells  you  all  he  knows  or  has  ever 
heard  about  the  old  place,  and  perhaps  a good 
deal  more.  With  him  every  vault  (where  pro- 
bably the  ancient  lords  of  the  castle  stored 
munitions  and  provender),  every  cellar  (strongly 
snggestive  of  casks  of  Burgundy  of  other  days) 
were  so  many  dungeons  in  which  “ les  mal- 
heoreux  d’autrefois  ” were  cast  to  pine  away 
and  die. 

Exaggeration  is  the  tendency  of  all  gnides, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  your  guard  with  respect 
to  what  they  say,  especially  if  yon  have  not 
“read  up”  ibr  your  visit.  In  this  case  I was 
assured  that  here  was  “ the  Tower  of  Rollo,” 
there  “ the  Tower  of  Robert  le  Diable,”  that 
“ the  Tower  of  King  John,”  and  so  on.  Yonder 
was  the  window  at  which  Queen  Matilda  worked 
a portion  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry ; that  gloomy 
little  chamber,  hollowed  out  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  was  the  cell  in  which  the  blinded 
Count  de  Talvas  was  confined  for  the  miserable 
remainder  of  his  life.  Many  other  highly  curious 
aud  interestiug  chambers  and  strnctures  had 
their  special  and  sensational  histories. 

Yet  with  all  this  mistrust  of  my  guide’s 
veracity  and  the  accuracy  of  his  statements, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  chateau,  or  that  it  must  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  remarkable  events.  That  was 
always  a consolation  in  the  midst  of  one’s  doubts 
and  suspicions.  If  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  (as 
my  guide  asserted)  that  the  ceremony  of  swear- 
ing in  Harold,  over  the  box  of  holy  relics,  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  Duke  William  as 
successor  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  took  place  in 
that  little  chamber,  and  not  at  Rouen,  it  was 
certain  that  the  chamber  was  there  at  the  time, 
and  William  and  Harold,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  others,  might  have  managed  to  squeeze 
themselves  into  it  bad  they  been  so  minded.  The 
j possibility  of  Matilda  working  at  her  many  yards 
of  tapestry  in  a bower  of  the  dimensions  pointed 
out  might  in  like  manner  be  dubious,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  bower  existed  contemporaneously 
with  her,  and  perhaps  she  may  have  sat  in  it, 
and  embroidered  something  of  the  size  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  have  contemplated  from 
the  window  the  magnificent  prospect  of  hill  and 
valley,  sea  and  shore,  beneath. 

Thus  none  of  my  guide’s  stories  were  abso- 
lutely impossible,  though  a good  many  of  them 
were  improbable.  The  part  of  the  structure 
attributed  to  Rollo  was  most  likely  built  by  him. 
It  was  evidently  of  far  earlier  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  ruin,  and  its  great  stones  were  worn  and 
honeycombed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the 
wasting  action  of  a thousand  years  of  storm  and 
rain,  heat  and  cold.  Subsequent  Dukes  of 
I Normandy  added  to  this  original  edifice  (little 
more  than  a simple  tower  in  itself),  and  made  a 
[ strong  and  important  fortification  covering  a 
large  extent  of  ground.  The  outer  walla,  with 
j strong  towers  at  intervals,  rise  from  the  edge  of 
a deep  fosse, — in  fact,  they  look  down  upon  a 
precipice  all  round  their  circumference.  Advan- 
tage was  taken,  obviously,  of  a position  naturally 
strong  and  precipitous,  and  this  was  improved 
by  scarping  the  hill-side  where  necessary.  In 
its  day  the  chiUeau  must  have  been  all  but 
impregnable. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  reason  either  to  doubt 
the  statement  of  the  guide  that  in  former  times 
the  sea,  which  is  now  a considerable  distance 
from  the  locality,  originally  came  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.  The 
broad  and  flat  valley,  running  inland  a consider- 
able distance,  which  the  ohuteau  overlooks,  was 
in  all  probability  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  olden 
tioies. 

The  ocean  is  still  receding  along  this  coast, 
and  a flourishing  town  (Deauville)  has  been 
founded  amongst  the  sand-hills  by  the  late  Due 
de  Morney,  where  a few  years  ago  the  waters 
held  undisputed  sway. 

The  little  river  Dive  flows  through  the  valley 
in  question,  and  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  it 
was  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  that  William’s 
fleet  sailed  for  the  conquest  of  England.  The 
high  probabilities,  therefore,  are,  that  the  local 
tradition  which  asserts  that  the  Norman  fleet 
assembled  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dive  (now  the 
flat  valley  I have  mentioned)  is  quite  correct. 
Neither  is  it  unlikely  that  it  was  from  this  castle 
of  Bonneville  (as  the  guide  alleged)  that  William 
embarked  for  the  conquest  of  England,  while 
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Matilda  waved  her  good  wishes  for  the  succeasof 
the  expedition  from  the  battlements. 

The  great  arched  gateway  which  spans  the 
main  entrance  to  the  castle  is  a splendid 
specimen  of  early  architecture,  all  ruinous  as 
it  is.  It  is  a broad  pointed  arch,  and  around 
it  are  traces  of  the  original  flntinga  and  other 
ornamental  efforts.  lo  looks  towards  the  sea, 
and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  due  west.  The  large 
area  within  it,  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  contains  a handsome  modern  mansion, 
extensive  lawn,  pleasure-grounds,  <to.,  belonging 
to  the  present  proprietor  of  the  ruins.  Every- 
where beneath  the  house  and  grounds  old  foun- 
dations and  fragments  of  massive  masonry  exist, 
the  external  shell  of  walls  and  towers  alone 
remaining  above  ground.  Near  the  main  gate- 
way the  guide  led  me  down  a long  and  preci- 
pitous flight  of  narrow  stone  steps  into  a gloomy 
subterranean  passage,  which  can  be  traversed 
for  some  distance.  Further  progress  along  it  is  ^ 
prevented  by  a mass  of  and  fallen  rubbish.  ' 

The  local  tradition  holds  to  it  that  the  passage  ' 
ill  question  originally  ran  as  far  as  the  forest  of  i 
Toucques,  nearly  a mile  distant.  On  the  other' 
side  of  the  chateau  there  is  a similar  passage,  ; 
blocked  in  a like  manner,  and  also  supposed  to  ' 
be  of  great  length.  The  utility  of  such  passages 
in  olden  times  is  ohvions  enough. 

Undonbtedly  this  chateau  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy mnst  have  been  an  important  place,  and  it ; 
is  a splendid  and  interesting  old  ruin.  The  most  j 
careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  ' 
its  massive  remains.  It  has  not  been  fairly  used, 
or  mneh  more  of  it  would  be  in  existence.  For- 
mer proprietors  were  wont,  it  seems,  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  by  treating  it  as  a sort  of  quarry, 
and  selling  the  stones.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  place  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  those 
Vandals,  the  present  proprietor  being  a man  of 
antiquarian  tastes,  and  he  docs  everything  in 
his  power  to  preserve  what  remains  of  the  old 
structure. 

As  already  intimated,  portions  of  the  outer 
walls  and  towers,  together  with  the  donjon 
keep,  now  alone  remain  in  ruinous  grandeur, 
and  they  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  sordid 
avarice  of  the  Vandal  proprietors  of  past  times. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  five  towers, 
and  the  remains  of  a sixth  are  just  traceable 
above  ground.  The  (ao-called)  Matilda’s  cham- 
ber and  Harold’s  Chapel,  the  donjon  keep,  a deep 
well  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  vastnessof 
that  thickness  in  some  parts,  and  a number  of 
small  and  gloomy  cells,  constitute  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  ruin. 

The  donjon  keep  is  in  a comparatively  good 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  built  up  from  very 
deep-laid  foundations,  and  until  recently  much  of 
its  area  below  the  level  of  the  ground  was  filled 
up  with  rubbish.  The  present  proprietor  has 
caused  most  of  this  accumulation  to  bo  cleared 
ont.  The  walls  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and 
very  little  light  is  able  to  struggle  through  the 
few  and  narrow  loopholes. 

We  stood  on  a sort  of  rongh  floor  or  platform 
formed  of  planks,  abont  level  with  the  ground, 
while  examining  the  interior  of  this  structure. 
The  depth  below  ns  was  dark  and  profound,  aud 
there  was  a great  space  above  and  around. 
Altogether  it  was  a gloomy,  vast,  and  terrible 
place,  although  now  no  more  than  a harmless 
ruin.  In  the  thickness  of  its  wall  several  small 
chambers  or  cells  were  scooped  ont,  only  too 
suggestive  of  their  nse  in  former  days.  Woe  to 
the  unhappy  wretches  (d'auiTefois,  thank 
Heaven !)  who  were  cast  into  these  holes  by  the 
cruel  lords  of  those  days ! Even  the  most 
privileged  of  them  could  only  enjoy  the  air  and 
light  of  heaven  through  a narrow,  deep,  and 
heavily.grated  opening. 

In  one  of  these  latter  cells  Duke  Robert  (so 
said  my  guide)  was  for  a time  detained  a 
prisoner,  after  hia  unnatural  brother,  Henry  I. 
had  deprived  him  of  bis  sight,  and  before  he  had 
been  finally  transferred  to  Cardiff  Castle,  to  pine 
away  in  darkness  and  silence  the  remaining  years 
of  his  once  wild,  gay,  and  chivalric  life.  Amid 
such  associations  it  was  not  difficnlt  to  conjure 
up  the  figure  of  the  unhappy  knight  standing  at 
that  narrow  loophole,  with  his  pale,  scarred, 
eyeless  face  turned  up  to  catch  the  fresh  air,  as 
it  blew  through  the  grating,  silently  picturing 
to  himself  the  aspect  of  the  glorions  but  invisible 
landscape  before  him,  with  which  he  was  once 
80  familiar!  Blessings  on  thy  active  tongue, 
tbou  very  magpie  of  a guide,  for  that  incessant, 
“ d’antrefois  ! monsieur,  d’autrefois  !”  for  it  re- 
minds me  that  such  crnelties  are  done  with  for 
ever ! 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  ruin  was,  I 


much-needed  guide-book  to  the  chateau.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  preservation  and  partial 
restoration  of  the  castle.  Several  of  the  old 
vaults,  passages,  &c.,  have  been  more  or  less 
cleared  out  at  his  expense,  and  the  decay  and 
downfall  of  other  parts  of  the  edifice  arrested. 
In  the  coorse  of  these  operations  sometime  ago, 
the  workmen  discovered  in  a corner  of  the 
grounds,  near  the  enter  wails,  a largo  quantity 
of  human  remains.  The  spot  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a sort  of  private  burial-ground  of  the 
ebuteau.  A multitnde  of  objects  in  stone,  metal, 
pottery,  have  been  turned  up  from  time  to 
time — bits  of  helmets,  sword-blades, spear-heads, 
domestic  utensils,  articles  connected  with  reli- 
gious worship,  including  a mutilated  stone 
statue  of  the  Virgin  aud  Child. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietor  for 
clearing  out  and  restoring  the  ruins  appear  to 
be  (as  might  be  supposed  from  the  vastness  of  | 
the  work),  very  inadequate  ; and  I learned  that  [ 
he  was  negotiating  with  some  English  ‘'milord,” 
with  a view  to  securing  the  wherewithal  to  ac- 
complish the  excellent  object  he  has  iu  view. 
Auy  one  who  has  seen  those  interesting  ruins  can 
have  only  one  wish  in  the  matter,  and  that  is 
that  he  may  be  entirely  successful  in  his  nego- 
tiations. J.  D.  D. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Ti;r,  pictures  constituting  the  National  Por- 
I trait  Gallery,  are  now  hung  in  part  of  the  1862  ' 
1 Eshibitiou  building,  South  Kensington,  above' 
j the  Meyrick  arms  and  armour,  and  for  the  first 
! time  the  full  value  of  the  collection  already 
made  becomes  apparent.  Cross-screens  to  receive 
the  pictures  have  been  set  up,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  portrait  exhibitions,  only  on  this 
present  occasion  the  screens  proceed  from  the 
i'rotit  wall,  containing  the  windows,  aud  the  con- 
I tinuous  passage  is  next  the  back  wall,  against 
which,  oil  a shelf,  are  disposed  the  busts,  some- 
' what  too  high  up,  with  a few  paintings  b-low 
them.  The  portraits  are  now  295  in  number, 
of  which  eighty-six  have  been  presented,  and 
they  occupy  the  whole  available  space.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  able  secretary  and  keeper,  Mr. 

, George  Scharf,  a chronological  order,  the  death- 
' year  being  taken,  has  been  attempted,  aud  to 
; a considerable  extent  maintained.  Fresh  ar- 
, rivals,  the  inequalities  in  size,  and  various  other 
, matters,  however,  interfere,  and  thus  make  it 
^ more  difficult  than  might  be  sopposed.  The 
j first  portrait  on  the  first  screen  is  that  of 
j King  Richard  III.  (snpposed  to  be  the  earliest  in 
the  collection),  but  before  reaching  it  the  visitor 
must  pass  a full-length  portrait  of  the  lamented 
Prince  Consort  (Winterhalter),  and  some  other 
pictures  of  onr  own  time.  We  must  offer  thanks 
for  the  complete  way  iu  which  the  collection  is 
labelled.  No  catalogue  is  necessary  (though  a 
list  of  the  portraits  is  very  properly  printed 
nnd  given  away),  and  the  visitor  may  here  obtain 
with  very  little  trouble  a large  amount  of  in- 
struction as  well  as  pleasure.  One  query  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  Pictures  painted  in  the 
manner  or  by  the  follower  of  a certain  master, 
eay  Vand^ck,  are  described,  when  the  actual 
painter  is  unknown,  as  “ painted  in  the  school 
of  Vandyck.”  This  is  not  a good  phrase,  and 
should  be  re-considered.  Taken  as  English,  it 
asserts  what  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  to  thank  all  who  have  been  con- 
cerned iu  rescuing  the  portraits  from  the  holes 
and  corners  of  Great  George-street,  and  setting 
them  forth  iu  n manner  which  admits  of  their 
being  fully  appreciated  aud  enjoyed. 


TOWER  SUBWAY, 

Ix  BO  far  as  the  completion  of  the  iron-cased 
tube  through  the  London  cloy,  under  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  between  Tower-hill  and  Tooley- 
street,  is  concerned,  the  work  was  practically 
fioisbed  some  months  since.  Six  weeks  ago 
placards  wore  publicly  exhibited,  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  communication  upon  au  early 
day  ; but  the  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements appears  to  have  proved  almost  as 
formidable  an  affair  as  the  part  of  the  work  that 
might  have  been  thought  most  serious.  For  five 
or  six  weeks  the  engineer  and  the  contractors 
have  been  constantly  and  anxiously  at  work  in 
the  completion  of  the  waiting-rooms  and  engines, 
but  especially  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  lifts 
and  the  hauling  apparatus  into  smooth,  swift, 
and  safe  working  order.  During  the  week  a 
large  number  of  visitors,  including  the  Duke  of 
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highly-distinguished  personages,  have  visited  the- 
subway,  and  taken  experimental  trips  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  by  the  compact  iron  omnibus  in  which 
the  passengers  are  to  be  conveyed.  An  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  morning  papers  that  the 
subway  would  be  opened  for  traffic  on  Wednes- 
day last  J the  opening  was  again  postponed  till 
Thursday  ; but  from  a visit  we  paid  to  the  works 
on  Tuesday  last  we  took  the  impression  that  a 
good  deal  still  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
traffic  could  be  condneted  with  comfort  and- 
celerity.  As  regards  safety,  there  is  no  ground 
for  fear.  Mr.  Barlow’s  new  brake,  applied  to  the 
lifts,  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  arrest  the 
descent  of  the  cage  in  the  event  of  the  suspend- 
ing chain  breaking.  While  the  chain  remains 
intact,  two  pairs  of  jaws  are  held  in  a certain 
position  clear  of  the  guide  rods.  If  the  chain 
snaps,  these  jaws  are  released  and  gradually  grip- 
the  rods  on  each  side.  Bub  this  precautionary 
tackle  is  almost  superfluous,  as  no  serious  accident 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  drop  of  the 
lift  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft;,  which  ia 
something  under  60  ft.  deep,  at  each  end.  It- 
rests  at  the  bottom  upon,  and  is  stopped  at 
the  top  by,  strong  bars  of  elastic  steel,  with 
a number  of  properly  - adjusted  blocks  of 
india-rubber  in  three  thick  layers.  The  effect 
of  the  sudden  descent  of  the  lift,  as  ascertained 
accidentally  already,  has  been  that  it  reaches- 
the  bottom  in  about  six  seconds,  instead  of 
t«fenty  to  twenty-five,  and  rebounds  a few  feet 
upwards  on  striking  the  steel  bars  at  the  bottom- 
I Six  passengers  are  the  complement  of  the  lift- 
I The  great  iron  block  which  balances  it  is  an 
: equipoise  for  the  empty  chamber,  and  it  is  loaded,, 
in  addition,  as  for  three  passengers,  so  that  the 
I margin  can  never  be  wide  between  the  weight  of 
■ the  two,  nor  the  power  great  that  needs  to  be 
exercised  to  raise  or  lower  the  lift.  There  are 
now  two  small  engines  at  the  bottom  of  each 
shaft,  one  for  haulage  of  the  omnibus,  the  other 
for  raising  and  lowering  its  lifts.  The  entrances 
at  each  end  from  the  streets  show  square 
chambers  of  about  9 fc.  on  the  side,  covered 
by  pavilion  roofs  with  wide  ^projections  round 
the  eaves.  The  omnibus  is  roomy  as  regards 
width,  but  low  in  head  room,  the  hat  catching 
nuoomfortably  the  arched  roof.  An  efficient 
system  of  signals,  from  one  shaft  to  the  other, 
seemed  to  us  a desideratum  still  remainiog  to- 
bo  supplied  J bub  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
and  all  other  necessary  and  finishing  touches 
will  be  enccesafully  applied.  From  our  latest 
inquiries  wo  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  subway 
will  bo  opened  for  public  traffic  on  Monday, 
April  dlh,  certainly  not  sooner;  the  erroneous 
statements  that  have  been  made  during  tho 
week  in  the  morning  papers  have  caused  much 
disappointment  and  inconvenienco. 


RESTORATION  OF  A SPIRE  VANE  AT 
HEREFORD. 

A sTEErLE-CLiiiEER,  Mr.  Frith,  of  Coventry, 
has  been  employed  to  examine  the  vane  and 
spire  of  All  Saints  Church,  Hereford,  and  take 
down  and  replace  the  weathercock,  for  151.  The- 
height  to  the  capstone  is  212  ft.  -i  in.,  aud  to  the 
top  of  tho  vane  220  ft. 

Mr.  Frith,  with  a pupil,  commenced  operations, 
as  usual,  by  flying  a kite,  of  silk,  about  4 ft. 
square,  with  paper  tail,  a tassel  about  50  ft.  long, 
and  a double  line  of  cord ; and  after  a good  deal 
j of  trouble  in  climbing  from  the  bowling-green, 
by  help  of  ladders,  over  houses,  tho  kite  was- 
soon  moored  so  as  to  bring  the  guide  line  over 
the  capstone  of  the  spire  and  agaiuab  the  spindle 
of  tho  vane,  but  here  some  interruption  was 
threatened,  as  the  rope  gob  into  a crevice,  and 
Steeple  Jack  had  to  make  an  ascent  upon  an 
adjacent  building  to  liberate  his  lines. 

The  anchor  line  having  been  duly  brought  over 
the  vane  spindle,  the  kite  was  gradually  drawn 
down,  and  its  tail  fell  in  an  apple-tree  in  the- 
mayoi-’a  garden,  a large  rope  attached  to  the 
guide-line  having  been  at  tho  same  time  drawn 
up,  and  both  ends  eventually  brought  into 
Bewell-street,  where  they  were  secured  under- 
neath the  church  walls.  A third  or  “ counter- 
poise” rope  was  then  raised  with  ten  stone  of 
iron  weights  attached  to  it,  as  a balance  or 
connterpoise  to  Steeple  Jack  when  he  should  find 
it  necessary  to  ascend.  Attached  to  these  ropes 
was  a “ cradle”  or  chair,  a very  simple  apparatus 
iu  which  the  steeple-climber  seated  himself,  a 
disproportion  in  the  balance  formed  by  his  body 
and  the  iron  weights  being  produced  by  the  use 
of  his  feet,  with  which  he  paddled  or  urged  him- 
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self  Tip  and  down  this  inclined  plans  jnst  as  he 
desired. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  order  out  a large 
body  of  police  to  prevent  persons  from  traversing 
those  streets  into  which  loose  stones  from  the 
ribs  of  the  steeple  might,  and  in  fact  did,  tumble 
when  disturbed  by  the  feet  of  the  climber.  He 
went  up  and  stood  upon  the  cap  of  the  stone- 
work and  beside  the  vane,  which  is  220  ft.  from 
the  ground,  in  three  minutes. 

Having  descended  for  tools,  he  remounted  the 
spire,  and  proceeded  (by  clipping  the  spindle 
with  hialega)  to  use  both  his  hands  in  dislodging 
the  tail  of  the  bird,  to  which  he  attached  a cord 
and  swung  it  in  the  air  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude.  Finding  that  the  implements  used 
were  not  fitted  to  remove  the  ferrule  on  which 
the  cock  was  placed,  he  again  descended  for  a 
hammer  and  cold  chisel.  Armed  with  these 
implements  he  was  again  in  about  a minute  or 
two  up  the  ropes,  and  cutting  at  the  brass  ferrule 
until  he  was  able  to  lift  the  body  of  the  bird  oil’ 
the  spindle.  Within  an  hoar  and  two  minutes 
-of  the  time  of  his  ascent  he  had  brought  the 
vane  into  the  vestry  of  the  church,  where  it  was 
found  to  weigh  about  26  lb.,  was  4 ft.  6 in.  from 
beak  to  end  of  tail,  and  bore  upon  the  comb  of 
the  bird  the  following  inscription  : — “ G.  Colloe, 
fecit  1787.”  When  repaired,  the  steeple-climber 
will  replace  it.  Mr.  Frith  is  about  to  do  a similar 
job  at  Worcester. 

The  wind  blew  stilBy,  bub  the  climber  chose 
the  right  side  for  his  ascent. 


A PLEA  FOR  CULTURE  IN  THE  PROFES- 
SION OF  A SURVEYOR.* 

The  landmarks  of  the  professions  have  been 
broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  sub-division  of 
labour.  Take  our  own  profession  as  an  example, 
and  consider  how  it  has  grown  up.  We  have  a 
recognised  existence;  we  have  grown  into  an 
institution.  In  the  beginning  of  the  career  of 
many  of  us  the  modern  surveyor  was  unknown. 
The  owners  of  property  had  for  the  most  part 
legal  professional  men  as  their  confidential 
advisers,  who  collected  their  rents  and  managed 
their  estates,  generally,  in  a very  inefficient 
manner.  The  surveyor  occupied  a simply  snb- 
ordinate  position — generally  employed  by  the 
professional  man,  and  without  any  particnlar 
training,  except  what  he  acquired  by  his  own 
praolical  experience.  Bub  now,  stimulated  by 
the  vast  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  the 
rapid  development  of  our  mineral  wealth,  by  the 
immense  extension  of  railways,  and  by  other 
causes,  the  surveyor  has  gradually  acquired  an 
independent  position : be  is  now  himself  the 
confidential  adviser  of  owners  of  property,  in- 
stead of  being  dependent  on  other  professional 
men  for  employment. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  this  gradual 
continued  increase  in  the  importance  of  our  pro- 
fession, in  order  that  we  may  be  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  a simultaneous  expansion 
of  our  education  and  culture. 

To  what,  then,  has  our  profession  gi’own,  and 
for  the  fulfilment  of  what  duties  should  we  seek 
to  qualify  ourselves  ? We  must  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  agricultural  value  of  land,  and 
should  therefore  be  practical  farmers.  For  the 
general  managementand  improvementof  an  estate 
we  must  know  something  aboutbuilding  and  archi- 
tecture ; about  draining,  surveying,  levelling, 
and  the  cultivation  of  timber.  We  must  know, 
too,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  properties  with 
which  we  deal,  which  in  itself  opens  up  a vast 
field  of  knowledge ; we  must  be  familiar  with 
manufacturing  and  commercial  properties ; we 
must  be  good  accountants  (not  so  simple  an 
acquirement  as  some  seem  to  imagine)  ; and  we 
should  at  any  rate  be  able  to  solve  ah  initio 
those  problems  in  annuities,  life  interests,  rever- 
sions, and  other  subjects,  the  solutions  of  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  extracting  mechanically 
from  published  tables. 

This  certainly  seems  a long  list  of  acquire- 
ments ; but  something  still  more  important  is 
demanded  from  him  who  would  excel  in  our  pro- 
fession. He  must  be  qualified  to  act  as  witness, 
arbitrator,  or  umpire,  three  qualifications  which 
demand  the  most  careful  training.  As  a witness 
he  must  have  clear  opinions  and  clear  reasons 
for  holding  them,  and  these  opinions  he  must  be 
able  to  express  in  concise  and  Incid  langnage. 
As  an  arbitrator  he  should  have  the  qualities  of 
au  advocate,  discriminating  those  points  most 


* From  paper  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Matthews,  meutionedin 
our  last  (p.  2ii). 


favourable  to  his  own  case  and  lucidly  enforcing 
them.  As  au  umpire  he  should  have  the  quali- 
ties of  a judge,  skill  and  judgment  in  weighing 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  selecting  only  the 
material  points,  not  stubbornly  clinging  to  a 
preconceived  opinion,  but  open  to  the  reasons 
and  arguments  on  each  side,  and  possessing 
ability  to  sift  them. 

The  surveyor  should  also  have  a literary  and 
logical  culture,  in  which  I am  bound  to  say  we 


rect  value  in  training  and  disciplining  the  miud 
is  incalculable.  It  is  a man’s  great  interest,  all 
through  life,  to  find  out  the  truth  about  those 
things,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  with  which  he 
is  concerned.  To  do  this  ho  must  be  able  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  facts  which  come  before 
him, — an  ability  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  distinctions  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  to  do  which  with  eflect  needs  all 
the  resources  which  the  most  perfect  system  of 


are,  for  the  moat  part,  deficient,  which  will  intellectual  training  can  command.  For  this 
enable  him,  in  the  reports  he  has  so  constantly  purpose  the  value  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
to  make,  to  arrange  his  arguments  and  opinions  and  science  is  essential. 

in  the  most  concise  and  logical  form;  and,  Mathematics  teaches  us  the  method  of  arriving 
finally,  he  must  above  all  things  have  tact  in  at  truth  from  reasoning;  it  obliges  us  to  lay 
dealing  with  hia  fellow-men ; for,  as  he  must  down  with  exactness  and  precision  all  the  pre- 
advise the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  learned  and  mises  from  which  we  mean  to  argue,  to  keep 
the  unlearned,  he  must  have  the  skill  to  enter  each  step  in  one  argument  distinct  and  separate 
into  the  minds  of  those  he  comes  in  contact  with, , from  every  other  step,  and  thus  to  cultivate  a 
and  to  see  things  from  their  points  of  view,  in  habit  of  mind  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
order  that  he  may  know  what  kind  of  argn-  truth. 

ments  will  be  most  likely  to  convince  them.  Science  shows  us  how  truth  can  be  arrived  at 

Now  a thorough  knowledge  of  most  of  the  from  observation.  Wa  do  not  all  profess  to 
acquirements  I have  mentioned  woald  require ' reason,  but  we  all  of  us  profess  to  draw  infer- 
the  experience  of  years.  A surveyor  cannot  be  ences  from  observation,  and  I may  safely  say 
so  good  a farmer  as  a man  with  as  good  an  that  no  man  who  is  not  a student  of  science  can 
education  and  ability  who  spends  his  life  in  form  an  idea  of  what  the  difficulty  of  reasoning 
nothing  else  ; he  cannot  be  as  good  an  account-  from  experiment  or  observation  really  is,  or  how 
ant  as  a professional  one ; he  cannot  know  as  cautious  it  is  necessary  to  be,  if  we  would  avoid 
much  about  building  as  an  architect ; he  cannot  ^ false  inferences. 

weigh  evidence  like  a judge.  Nevertheless,  our  I might  speak  at  some  length  on  the  bearing 
work  is  not  at  present  so  subdivided  that  many  of  literature  and  logic,  both  directly  and  indi- 
of  the  gentlemen  I am  addressing  would  I rectly  on  our  profession,  but  by  so  doing  I fear 
shrink  from  giving  an  opinion  on  most  of  these  that  I should  exceed  my  proper  limit.  I will 
subjects,  or  occupying  any  of  the  positions  1 ' merely  observe  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
have  described.  A surveyor  then,  who  would  in  our  education  is  the  power  of  expressing  our 
excel  in  his  profession,  sbonld  aim  in  the  first ' thoughts  and  opinions  in  graceful,  logical,  and 
place  at  acquiring  a sound  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  language.  We  may  have  arrived  at 
rudiments  of  each  of  its  branches,  and  then  a ! a correct  conclusiou,  either  by  sound  reasoning 
perfect  knowledge  of  as  many  as  he  is  capable  i or  by  a correct  judgment  of  evidence ; but  few 
of  mastering  ; and  this  is  in  fact  a limited  form  ; of  us  have  the  art  of  writing  down,  or  expressing 
of  my  general  theory  of  education,  viz.,  that  a olearly,  the  way  in  which  wo  have  arrived  at  it, 
man  should  know  one  thing  perfectly  and  know  I laying  down,  when  necessary,  first  the  promises 
something  of  everything  else.  I do  not  mean  from  which  we  start ; then  the  various  steps  of 
that  he  should  have  a superficial  knowledge  of  | our  argument,  arranged  without  confusion,  and 
other  things,  but  a knowledge  which  is  real  in  ; stated  without  prolixity,  so  that  our  conclusion 
its  character  though  it  may  be  elementary  aud  i may  be  at  once  natural  and  convincing, 
limited  in  its  extent.  This  art  can  certainly  be  best  acquired  by  a 

With  this  view  I consider  the  best  preparation  stndy  of  literature  and  logic, 
for  our  profession  to  be  a high  general  edneation, ' From  these  remarks  you  will  understand  that  I 
because  I believe  that  n mind  thus  trained  may  recommend  for  our  own  edneation,  before  we  seek 
be  made  capable  of  acquiring  its  technical  details  I to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
with  a comparatively  small  expenditure  of  time  ‘ our  profession,  a wide  mental  culture  such  as  is 


and  labour. 


I generally  thought  necessary  in  the  older  esta- 


Let  us  see  what  branches  of  learning  are  in- ' blished  professions.  It  is  needless  for  mo  to 
eluded  in  such  an  edneation,  and  what  influence  ' enlarge  on  the  indirect  advantages  of  such  a 
direct  or  indirect  they  would  be  likely  to  have  ! traiuing, — I mean,  those  advantages  which  are 


on  our  profession. 


[ independent  of  onr  profession.  We  all  of  us 


For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  class  them  ' have  our  times  of  leisure,  but  we  do  not  all 
under  three  heads, — science, 'mathematics,  and  ‘ know  how  to  use  them  best;  and  this  culture 
literature  and  logic.  ^ must  certainly  teach  us  bow  to  employ  our 

The  direct  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  ^ leisure  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  ourselves, 
especially  that  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  geology,  ' and  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  follow-men. 
is  obvious.  I 

We  learn  from  chemistry  the  component  parts  I 

of  our  various  soils  and  of  the  plants  we  grow ; 
upon  them.  We  therefore  know  what  elements  ' 
of  the  soil  a particular  plant  will  assimilate,  and 


ACCIDENTS. 

^ ^ The  roof  of  a house,  No.  31,  Horse  Fair, 

hence  what  we  must  replace  there  in  order  to  j Wolverhampton,  has  suddenly  fallen  in.  The 
continue  the  cultivation  of  such  a plant ; in  other  ' agent  for  the  owner  of  the  property  had  been 


words,  we  learn  the  science  of  manuring. 

Again,  a botanist,  from  his  knowledge  of  plants, 
will  see  at  a glance  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  particular  plants  are  growing,  whether  it 
is  barren  or  productive,  wet  or  dry,  light  or 
heavy,  so  that  starting  with  this  knowledge,  a 
valuer,  with  a comparatively  short  practice,  will 
be  able  to  give  a reasonable  opinion  on  the  agri- 
cultural  value  of  land.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  geologist,  but,  independently  of  the  value 
of  geology,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  to 
the  surveyor  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
immense  mineral  properties  of  this  country,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  this  science  is  indispensable. 

The  knowledge  of  mathematics,  even  of  a high 
order,  is  of  direct  benefit.  Including  the  more 
elementary  knowledge  of  figures  in  this  subject, 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  we  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  of  the  best 
methods  of  keeping  oar  farm,  estate,  and  other 
accounts.  Questions  of  life  interests  and  rever- 
siors,  &c.,  require  a considerable  knowledge  of 
mathemabics  for  solution  ; aud,  though  wo  are 
supplied  with  tables  which  solve  most  of  such 
questions  without  ourbhought  or  trouble,  yet  cases 
often  arise  in  which  our  tables  are  nob  appli- 
cable, and  it  is  therefore  on  all  accounts  desirable 
that  we  should  be  able  to  solve  all  such  questions 
by  the  light  of  our  own  knowledge. 

But,  independently  of  the  direct  practical 
bearing  of  science  and  mathematics,  their  indi- 


informed  some  days  previously  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  house,  and  he  sent  a builder  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  do  what  was  necessary,  but  the 
builder  reported  that  the  house  was  quite  safe. 
Two  women  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  as  they 
were  in  bed  when  the  roof  gave  way. 

While  three  men  were  engaged  in  digging  a 
bed  for  a waterwheel  on,  a farm  at  Newdeer, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  sides  gave  way,  and  they 
were  buried  alive.  Three  other  men  were  in- 
jured. 

A gas  explosion  has  occurred  at  Penrith, 
Cumberland.  There  had,  during  the  night, 
been  an  escape  of  gas  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  Stoddart,  Larkhall.  When  the  servant  came 
down  she  noticed  it,  and  having  shut  the  win- 
dows, struch  a light.  Nearly  all  the  windows 
of  the  house  were  blown  out;  the  furniture  and 
paiutings  were  partially  destroyed ; the  walls 
became  insecure;  and  the  servant  and  a char- 
woman were  set  on  fire,  and  are  so  sadly  in- 
jured that  there  are  doubts  as  to  their  recovery. 
The  poor  woman  must  have  misunderstood  the 
usual  advice  given  in  such  cases  to  open  the 
windows,  and  net  to  strike  a light. 

Mr.  Williams,  station-master  of  Tenby,  has 
been  killed  while  writing  in  the  Telegraph- 
office,  by  a large  stone  from  the  Leemstone 
Qcarry,  where  blasting  operations  were  going 
on. 

A terrible  conflagration  has  occurred  at 
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Compta,  Bombay.  Two  hundred  houses  and 
6,000  docras  of  cotton,  equal  to  2,500  bales,  were 
burnt,  leaving  a stock  of  only  -t,000  docras. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  25  lacs  of  rupees 
(250,0001.).  


BROWNE’S  HOSPITAL,  STAMFORD. 

Sir, — The  interesting  description  of  this 
hospital  in  the  Builder  of  the  19bh  ult.,  seems 
to  call  for  some  explanation  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  restoration. 

The  desire  for  the  careful  conservation  of  every 
old  feature  of  the  building  is  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  instructions  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  James  Fowler.  No  portion  of  the  old 
work  is  to  be  touched, — exceptwhere  mostserious 
settlement  has  necessitated  it, — and  it  is  then  to 
be  reinstated,  with  its  weather  face,  atone  for 
stone. 

The  new  warden’s  house  is  in  harmony  with 
the  long  line  of  the  old  building,  so  well  known 
in  Stamford.  The  chapel  walls  have  been  taken 
down  so  far  only  as  they  were  unsound;  the 
stained  glass,  mise^-ere  stalls,  and  other  fittings 
being  carefully  removed,  to  be  replaced  intact. 
The  muniment-room  partition  is  to  be  removed  ; 
and  an  oaken  gallery,  open  to  the  chapel, — as  of 
old, — formed  above  the  groining  of  the  beautiful 
screen. 

Westward,  where  the  subsidence  of  the  founda- 
tions, noted  by  your  correspondent,  has  caused 
great  dilapidation ; the  entrance  porch  and  a 
portion  of  the  south  wall  will  be  taken  down,  the 
stones  marked,  and  rebuilt. 

The  quaint,  bub  somewhat  unsanitary,  cells  of 
the  bedesmen  will  be  removed,  and  the  space 
thus  obtained  utilised  as  an  ante-chapel  and 
library,  open  to  the  chapel  screen,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sunny  south  terrace  in  Broad- 
street,  and  the  western  cloister. 

The  chapeland  ante-chapel  will  be  warmed  with 
hot  air : the  latter  will  be  a comfortable  meet- 
ing-place “ for  old,  or  poore,  or  weako,  and  men 
unhealthy.”  This  tablet,  and  the  alms-box  men- 
tioned in  the  Builder,  with  other  antiquities,  are 
in  the  care  of  the  warden,  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson. 

The  western  cloister,  of  three  bays  of  two 
pointed  and  intersecting  arches,  will  be  extended 
three  bays  further  northward.  The  quadrangle 
thus  formed  will  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
present  building,  and  be  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  bede-houaes,  which  are  raised  upon  a terrace, 
necessitated  by  the  great  rise  of  the  ground  from 
south  to  north.  The  bede-houses  are  ten  in 
number : each  house  has  living-room,  14  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  with  chamber  over,  and  staircase  and 
pantry  to  each.  Spacious  laundries  and  offices 
are  provided.  A covered  way  in  front  of  the 
bede-houses  connects  them  with  the  cloister  and 
ante-chapel. 

The  stone  from  the  old  buildings  on  the  site 
is  re-used,  with  its  lichen  face,  and  every  ancient 
feature  is  carefully  retained  and  re-used  in  the 
new  work  : in  fact,  I think  the  most  scrupulous 
antiquary  could  not  object,  in  any  way,  to  what 
we  are  doing ; and  from  what  I know  of  Mr. 
Fowler’s  practice,  I do  not  suppose  the  work 
could  have  been  placed  in  more  careful  hands. 
The  audit-room  is  to  remain  as  at  present,  its 
fine  oak  roof  being  recovered  with  oak  boarding 
and  lead,  and  a new  clock-turret  built  at  the 
south-west  argle ; the  muniment-room  will  be 
over  the  entrance  porch.  The  contractors  for 
the  work  are  Messrs.  Halliday  & Cave,  of  Greet- 
ham. 

Wix.  G.  Osborne,  Clerk  of  the  Works. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  delegates 
of  the  carpenters*  and  joiners’  societies  has  been 
held  at  the  Duke  of  York  Tavern,  York-street, 
Lambeth,  in  furtherance  of  the  nine-hours 
movement.  From  the  reports  given  in  by  the 
delegates  it  appeared  that  during  the  week  large 
meetings  had  taken  place  in  various  metropolitan 
districts,  at  all  of  which  resolutions  have  been 
unanimously  adopted,  declaring  the  great  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  trade,  in  its  present 
depressed  condition,  from  a reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  also  in  favour  of  the  new 
code  of  working  rules  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  employers  and  workmen.  Ar- 
rangements were  then  made  for  the  holding  of 
other  district  meetings. 

Plymouth. — Several  Plymouth  builders  com- 
plain of  having  received  threatening  letters 
bidding  them  prepare  for  death  for  employing 
men  from  the  workhouses,  although,  as  they 
allege,  they  are  being  paid  the  value  of  their 


work.  The  relieving  officer  has  also  been 
threatened. 

Edinburgh.  — A meeting  of  the  Operative 
Painters  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  has  been  held 
in  the  Phcenir  Hall.  There  was  a good  attend- 
ance of  the  trade.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  O’Brien,  and  on  the  platform  were  delegates 
from  the  Trades  Council.  The  chairman  intro- 
duced the  business  by  stating  that  a memorial 
had  been  presented  to  the  master  painters  com- 
plaining of  the  excessive  number  of  apprentices, 
and  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labourers,  who, 
the  memorialists  stated,  were  employed  to  do 
the  work  of  regular  journeymen  at  a cheaper 
rate.  The  following  resolutions  were  carried 
unanimously  after  some  discussion  : — 

“That  we,  the  houae-paiaters  of  Edinburgh,  Leilh,  and 
vicinity,  use  our  utmost  endeavour  to  rid  the  trade  of  the 
ruinous  system  of  employing  anskiilcd  labour,  so  pre- 
valent in  our  trade." 

“ That,  considering  the  many  grievances  which  exist  in 
our  trade,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  house-painters 
of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  vicinity,  should  become 
thoroughly  united,  and  that  this  meeting  pledge  iteeif  to 
support  the  same.’’ 

The  delegates  from  the  Trades  Council  spoke  in 
support  of  both  resolutions, 

Perth. — In  pursuance  of  a resolntion  come  to 
at  a general  meetiug,  the  masons  in  connexion 
with  the  Perth  branch  of  the  United  Operative 
Masons’  Association  of  Scotland  have  struck 
work.  Upwards  of  three  months  ago  the  men 
intimated  to  the  masters  in  Perth,  that  if  the 
wages  were  not  raised  before  the  middle  of  the 
present  month  from  5id,  to  6d.  per  hour,  a 
strike  would  take  place.  The  masters,  with  one 
exception,  refused  to  agree  to  the  demands  of 
the  men  : hence  the  present  turn-out.  Most  of 
the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  Masons’ 
Association  have  also  struck  work.  It  is  asserted 
that,  as  the  building  trade  is  not  brisk,  the  prin- 
cipal  employers  will  firmly  refuse  to  give  at 
present  the  id.  additional  per  hour  sought  by 
the  Operatives’  Association. 

Olasgoiv. — The  operative  joiners,  at  present  on 
strike,  have  had  a meeting  in  the  Prince  of 
?rales  Hall,  Buobanan-street.  Some  discussion 
ensued  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  struggle, 
after  which  it  was  agreed  ; — 

“ That,  with  a view  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
present  dispute,  from  thia  date, — 21st  liarch,  1870, — until 
such  time  asj  working  regulations  and  bye-laws  for  the 
trade  are  mutually  agreed  upon,  we  consider  it  binding 
upon  employers  and  employed  that  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  6ld.  per  hour,  ehould  not  be  departed  from  without 
three  months'  notice  from  either  party  j and  that  tho  pre- 
sent working  hours, — from  6 a.m.  to  9 a.m.,  from  10  a.m. 
to  I p.m.,  and  from  2 p.m.  to  6 p.m.,  for  five  days  of  the 
week ; and  on  Saturday,  from  6 a.m.  to  9 a.m.,  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.;  in  all,  fifty -one  honrs, — shall  not  be 
departed  from  without  eix  months'  notice  from  either 
party;  and  that  a copy  of  thia  resolution  be  printed  and 
submitted  to  those  employers  who  have  acceded  or  are 
likely  to  accede  to  our  present  demands,  for  their  mutual 
agreement." 

“That  in  consequence  of  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
conference  ofiered  by  us  to  our  employers,  tor  the  purpose 
of  mutually  arranging  a code  of  bye-laws  for  the  trade,  we 
ofier  them  another  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Should  such 
not  be  accepted  within  three  ;days,  we  will  print  our 
revised  code  of  bye-laws,  and  submit  them  to  the  trade  for 
mutual  agreement,  before  we  concede  to  any  settlement  of 
the  present  dispute." 

The  Liverpool  carpenfcera  and  joiners  have  re- 
solved to  support  the  Glasgow  joiners  in  their 
movement. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Bow. — The  new  railway  station  of  the  North 
London  Company  at  Bow  has  been  opened  for 
public  traffic.  The  main  building  fronts  the 
Bow-road,  and  over  the  booking  and  other  offices 
there  is  a room,  or  hall,  nearly  100  ft.  in  length, 
with  an  arched  roof.  The  platforms  and  ap- 
proaches are  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Dal- 
ston  Junction.  The  cost  of  the  new  station 
exceeds,  it  is  stated,  25,0001. 

Bath. — The  Midland  Goods-station  in  Syden- 
ham-field  approaches  completion.  It  is  built  of 
blue  lias,  with  Box  stone  dresaings.  The  roof 
is  supported  on  a light  framework  of  iron,  and 
has  rough  thick  glass  in  the  centre.  The  offices 
are  at  the  east  end  of  the  station.  Sydenham- 
field  being  separated  from  the  city  by  the  river, 
a bridge  is  being  constructed  to  form  a com- 
mnnioation  between  Seymour-street  and  the 
goods-station.  The  bridge  will  be  of  cast  iron, 
and  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  existing  one, 
with  which  it  will  be  parallel,  at  a distance  of 
about  100  yards.  It  will,  however,  have  no 
pillars  Bopporting  it  in  the  centre.  The  bridge 
will  have  a clear  span  of  150  ft.,  while  its  width 
will  be  24  ft.  The  abutments  on  the  Seymour- 
street  side  of  the  river  are  now  in  coarse  of  con- 
struction. The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Derby,  and  his  manager,  Mr. 


Green,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Allport,  jun., 
& Wilson,  the  engineers,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Saunders. 

Sparks. — In  the  Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,, 
an  action  has  been  brought  by  Mr.  John  Mur- 
doch, jun.,  Castle  Douglas,  for  damages  oc- 
casioned by  a fire  which  originated  through  a 
stream  of  sparks  from  an  engine  on  the  defen- 
dants’ line  falling  on  his  premises.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  1,01SI. ; the  jury  awarded 
7351. 

English-built  Locomotives  Abroad. — The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  ordered  thus  far  in  England 
for  Russian  railways  is  about  350.  Of  these, 
111  have  been  ordered  of  Messrs.  Sharpe, 
Stewart,  & Co.,  of  Manchester;  15  of  the 
Worcester  Engine  Company;  22  of  Messrs^ 
Neilson,  of  Glasgow;  78  of  Messrs.  Beyer, 
Peacock,  & Co.,  of  Manchester;  56  of  Messrs. 
Kitson,  of  Leeds ; and  69  of  the  Yorkshire 
Engine  Company.  A considerable  number  of 
these  engines  are  already  delivered  : others  are 
still  on  hand. 


BERKSHIRE,  READING,  AND  NEWBURY 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
is  the  newly-erected  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
the  insane  poor  of  the  county  of  Berks  and 
boroughs  of  Reading  and  Newbury.  Thesiteia 
favourably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
at  Cholsey,  near  to  the  Moulsford  Station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  The  land  slopes  gently 
southwards  to  the  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  turnpike-road  to  Wallingford.  The 
general  oatline  of  the  plan  affords  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  free  access  to 
sun  and  air,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
day-rooms  a good  aspect.  There  is  no  road  nor 
bnilding  on  the  south  side,  which  is  appropriated 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  will  be 
laid  out  for  them  as  gardens  and  airing-grounds. 

The  accommodation  for  male  and  female 
patients  is  kept  quite  distinct  on  either  side  of 
the  centre,  and  the  kitchen  and  stores  are  so 
placed  that  the  service  on  each  side  shall  also 
be  separate. 

The  working  patients  who  are  engaged  in  the 
laundry  and  workshops  are  placed  in  the  north 
block  (the  one  illustrated),  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  the  euperintendent’s  office,  porter’s 
room,  reception  and  waiting  rooms,  visiting 
justices’  room,  and  steward’s  apartments.  A 
residence  is  provided  for  the  superintendent  on 
the  west  side  of  the  north  block,  with  the  front 
windows  commanding  the  high  road  and  the 
entrance  to  the  asylum.  It  is  connected  by  a 
circular  corridor  with  his  office. 

The  wards  for  acute  and  recent  cases,  with  a 
large  dining-hall,  form  the  south  block,  and  the 
infirmaries  the  east  and  west  wings.  They  are 
in  a quiet  position  at  a distance  from  the  other 
wards,  and  where  they  cannot  be  used  as  a 
thoroughfare  to  any  other  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  centre  between  tho  north  and 
south  blocks  are  the  administration  offices, 
including  kitchen,  scullery,  larders,  cellars, 
stores,  dispensary,  rooms  for  servants,  engine 
and  boiler  house,  pump-house,  laundry,  wash- 
houses, and  workshops  for  tailors,  matmakers, 
shoemakers,  and  others. 

The  day-rooms,  and  patients’  corridors,  and 
staircases,  besides  open  fireplaces,  will  be 
warmed  by  Haden’s  hot- water  apparatus.  Rain- 
water will  be  stored  in  large  tanks,  and  spring 
water  pumped  np  into  cisterns  in  the  tower.  All 
the  buildings  will  be  lighted  by  gas  made  at 
works  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  ground. 

The  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  sixty 
acres,  will  be  laid  out  and  partly  coltivated  by 
the  patients.  The  sewage  will  be  applied  to  the 
land.  There  are  farm  buildings,  including 
stabling  for  horses,  cow-house,  piggeries,  root- 
house,  &c.,  and  cottages  for  the  farm  bailiff  and 
engineer,  as  well  as  an  entrance  lodge  and 
cottage  adjoining. 

The  patients’  chapel  is  at  a little  distance 
from  the  main  bnilding,  so  as  to  give  the  inmates 
the  opportunity  of  a walk  to  and  from  the  ser- 
vices. The  nave  is  51  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  tho 
chancel,  which  has  a semi-circular  apse,  mea- 
sures 24  ft.  by  20  ft. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  brick- 
work, slightly  relieved  with  stone  and  coloured 
brick  dressings,  and  have  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Mansfield  & Price,  of  London,  under  tho 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  of  Lancaster- 
place,  Strand,  the  architect  of  the  New  Surrey 
and  East  Riding  Asylums. 
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“THE  ARTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.” 

In  our  review  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix’s  work,*  we 
mentioned  the  facaimile  of  a miniature,  drawn 
with  a pen,  taken  from  a Bible  of  the  eleventh 
century  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris. 
Although  rude  and  showing  the  decadence  that 
the  art  of  drawing  the  human  figure  had  fallen 
into,  it  is  curious  in  several  respects,  and  we 
reproduce  it.  We  see  the  masons  using  the 
pick,  the  trowel,  and  the  plumb-bob,  as  still 
employed  : the  entasis  of  the  central  column  is 
also  noticeable. 

We  are  enabled  to  reproduce,  too,  the  view  of 
the  entrance  front  of  that  remarkable  church, 
Notre  Dame  la  Grande,  of  Poitiers  (France), 
with  its  multitudinous  sculptured  figures,  bor- 
ders,  and  scrolls,  and  where  on  each  side  of  the 
semicircular-headed  central  doorway  the  pointed 
arch  appears,  probably  induced  by  desire  to 
render  the  aide  arches  more  nearly  of  the  height 
of  the  central  archway.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  we  saw  this  building,  but  we  remember 
distinctly  the  interest  with  which  it  was  viewed 
as  an  extreme  elaboration  of  the  plainer  kind  of 
what  we  call  Norman  work, — a phase  of  the  ' 
style  then  new  to  us  as  a student.  At  the  time  we 
visited  the  building  it  had  been  long  untouched, 
and  was  nearly  black ; and  in  place  of  the  two 
columns  that  carry  the  arch  of  the  great 
window  in  the  centre,  there  were  two  inter- 
polated canopied  niches.  These  have  been 
removed,  and  other  work  baa  been  done.  M. 
Lacroix  puts  under  his  view  of  the  front 
“ Twelfth  Century.”  The  body  of  the  church 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  bub  the  front  in 
question  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  scarcely 
older  than  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth. 
Of  the  sculpture  we  wrote  at  the  time, — '‘The 
spandrels  beneath  the  first  cornice  and  corbels 
contain  a series  of  bas-reliefs,  representing  on 
the  lefc-band  side  of  the  spectator  Adam  and 
Eve,  Nebuchadnezzar,  some  of  the  prophets,  and 
an  angel  announcing  to  Mary  the  dignity  of 
her  coming  child ; and  on  the  other  side  the 
meeting  of  the  Virgin  and  Elizabeth,  and  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  Over  the  doorway  is  a 
circular-headed  window,  with  a canopied  niche 


* See  p.  238,  anfe. 


on  either  side,  which  is  an  interpolation  of 
later  times.  The  figures  in  the  arcades  repre- 
sent the  apostles  and  two  bishops.  The  lower 
part  of  the  gable  is  inlaid  with  a series  of 
small  circular  discs,  and  the  upper  part  of  it 
with  squares  placed  diagonally  : in  the  centre  or 
the  two  parts  is  sculptured  a large  vesica 
piscis,  containing  a figure  of  Christ,  and  sym- 
bola  of  the  four  evangelists,  namely,  the  bull, 
the  angel,  the  eagle,  and  the  lion.”* 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WOLF  ROCK 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  lat,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignoles,  P.R.S., 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
the  Wolf  Rock  Lighthouse,”  by  Mr.  Jas.  N. 
Douglass. 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  paper,  the  author  noticed  briefly  some 
other  works  which  had  been  executed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  with 
which  it  was  intimately  connected.  These  in- 
cluded a lighthouse  on  theLongahips  Rock,  built 
of  granite  in  1795,  and  from  which  a catoptric 
fixed  light  was  exhibited.  Owing  to  the  terrific 
seas  to  which  it  was  exposed,  the  lautern,  with 
its  centre  at  an  elevation  of  79  ft.  above  high 
water  of  spring  tides,  was  so  much  under  water 
during  stormy  weather,  that  the  character  of  the 
light  could  not  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
In  its  stead  a granite  column  110  ft.  high  was 
now  being  erected,  to  be  aurmoonted  by  a first 
order  dioptric  light.  In  the  same  year,  1795, 
beacons  were  erected  on  the  Wolf  and  the 
Rundleatone  Rocks.  These  works  were  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  a second^beacon  erected  on  the 
Rundleatone  during  the  years  1841-3,  the  mast 
of  which  was  on  several  occasions  carried  away 
and  had  to  be  re-instated.  The  dangers  of  the 
Rundlestone  had  since  been  marked  by  a bell 
buoy.  An  iron  beacon  was  also  erected  on  the 
Wolf  Rook  during  the  years  1836-40,  and  during 
these  five  years  it  was  only  possible  to  work  on 


• " Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Poitiers  and  AngouRme, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Early  Architecture.”  By  Oeoree 
Godwin. 


the  rock  for  thirty  and  a quarter  days  of  ten 
hours  each.  The  mast  of  this  had  likewise  to  be 
renewed  several  times.  The  ironwork  of  this 
beacon,  after  an  exposure  of  thirty  years  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  sea  water,  was  in  a good  state 
of  preservation,  having  been  protected  by  a coat 
of  red  lead  paint,  renewed  annually. 

The  Wolf  Rock  was  stated  to  be  composed  of 
a hard,  dark,  felspathic  porphyry.  Its  highest 
part  was  17  fo.  above  low  water  of  spring  tides, 
which  had  a rise  of  19  ft.  The  surface  was 
rugged,  rendering  a landing  npon  it  difficult. 
The  depth  of  the  water  close  to  the  rock  was 
twenty  fathoms,  excepting  on  the  south-east  side, 
where  a shoal  extended  for  a considerable 
distance.  In  the  year  1860,  the  late  Mr.  Walker 
was  instructed  to  furnish  a design  for,  and  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of,  the  work. 
These  having  been  approved,  the  author,  who 
was  then  completing  the  Smalls  Lighthouse,  w.is 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  as  resident  engi- 
neer. The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  tower 
differed  bat  little  from  those  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Smalls,  and  the  Hauois.  Its  exact  height  was 
116  ft.  4i  in.,  ics  diameter  at  the  base  was  41  ft. 
8 in.,  and  near  the  top,  at  the  springing  of  the 
curve  of  the  cavetto  under  the  lantern  gallery, 
the  diameter  was  17  fc.  For  a height  of  39  ft. 
4^  in.  from  the  base  the  work  was  solid,  with  the 
exception  of  a space  forming  a tank  for  fresh 
water.  At  the  level  of  the  entrance  door  the 
walls  were  7 ft.  9^  in.  thick,  whence  they 
gradually  decreased  thronghout  the  whole 
height  of  the  shaft  to  2 ft.  3 in.  at  the 
thinnest  part  near  the  top.  The  shaft  of  the 
tower  was  a concave  elliptic  frustum,  the 
generating  curve  of  which  had  a major  axis 
of  236  ft.,  and  a minor  axis  of  40  ft.  It  con- 
tained 44,506  eubio  feet  of  granite,  weighing 
about  3,296J  tons ; and  its  centre  of  gravity 
was  36  ft.  2i  in.  above  the  base.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  exposed  position  of  the  work,  it  was 
determined  to  dovetail  each  face  stone  vertically 
and  horizontally,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
suggested  by  the  author’s  father,  and  first 
adopted  at  the  Hauois  Lighthouse,  This 
method  consisted  in  having  a raised  dovetailed 
band,  3 in.  in  height,  on  the  top  bed  and  one 
end  joint  of  each  atone.  A corresponding  dove- 
tailed recess  was  cut  in  the  bottom  bed  and  end 
joint  of  the  adjoining  stones,  with  just  sufficient 
clearance  for  the  raised  band  to  enter  it  freely 
in  setting.  From  experiments  made  upon 
blocks  of  granite  put  together  in  this  manner 
with  Portland  cement,  it  was  found  that  the 
work  was  so  homogeneous  as  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  strength  to  solid  granite.  In 
addition  to  increased  strength,  this  system  of 
dovetailing  afforded  great  protection  to  both 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  joints,  against 
the  wash  of  the  sea  when  the  work  was  first  set. 
As  an  additional  precaution,  each  stone  of  the 
first  twenty  conrses  was  also  secured  by  two 
bolts  to  the  course  below.  The  masonry,  to 
the  level  of  high  water  spring  tides,  was  set  in 
fresh  Medina  Roman  cement,  part  of  which  was 
supplied  from  the  Government  Stores  at  Chat- 
ham, and  part  was  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Francis  & Co.,  from  whom  the  Portland  cement  was 
obtained  for  setting  the  work  above  high  water. 
All  the  cement  used  in  the  work  was  mixed  with 
an  equal  portion  of  clean,  sharp,  granitic  sand, 
obtained  from  the  stamps  refuse  of  the  Balles- 
widden  Tin  Mine,  near  Penzance.  This  sand 
was  of  excellent  quality  for  such  work,  every 
grain  in  it  being  hard,  angular,  and  rough. 
Salt-water  was  used  for  mixing  all  the  cement 
required  for  the  landing  platform  and  for  the 
solid  portion  of  the  tower;  above  this  fresh 
water  was  used.  The  step  ladders  for  ascending 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  the  partitions  between 
the  rooms  and  staircase,  were  of  cast  iron,  and 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  limit  the  use  of 
wood  for  the  fittings  as  much  as  possible,  in  case 
of  fire.  The  doors,  windows,  and  storm  shutters 
were  of  gun-metal.  The  windows  of  the  watch 
or  service  room,  immediately  under  the  lantern, 
were  specially  arranged  for  admitting  air  to 
the  lantern,  and  for  regulating  the  ventilation, 
in  all  ordinary  weather.  The  supply  of  air  was 
admitted  by  a valve  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  pass  above  the  head  of  the 
light-keeper  on  duty,  and  upwards  through  an 
iron  grating  surrounding  the  lantern  floor. 

The  lantern  was  one  of  the  cylindrical  heli- 
cally-framed type,  designed  by  the  author,  and 
adopted  by  the  Trinity  House. 

The  total  coat  of  the  undertaking,  including 
the  lantern,  the  illuminating  apparatus,  cost  of 
workyard  at  Penzance,  vessels,  and  all  inci- 
dental expenses,  might  be  taken  at  62,7261. 
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THE  OPERA  HOUSES, 

Covmt  Garden. — Mdlle.  Sessi,  who  appeared 
on  the  opening  night  in  Lncia  di  Lammer- 
moor/’  achieved  considerabie  success,  and  pro- 
mises an  important  future. 

Drury  Lane, — The  auditorium  of  " Old  Drury  ” 
is  about  to  undergo  a complete  transformation  to 
Adapt  it  for  the  requirements  of  the  New  Opera 
Company,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Wood,  starts  as  a rival  to  the  Mapleson-Gye 
Company  at  Covent  Garden.  Drawings  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Marsh  Nelson  & 
Ilarvey,  architects  ; and  the  works  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Bracher  & Son,  who  re- 
modelled the  house  under  the  same  architects  for 
Mr.  Mapleson,  after  the  destruction  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1868. 


Mr.  Fearon,  in  reporting  on  Manchester,  speaks 
most  unfavourably  of  the  uninspected  schools, 
pronouncing  37  out  of  81  as  unfit.  And  as  to 
Liverpool,  he  states  that  it  is  still  worse.  Mr. 
Fitch,  in  his  report,  describes  the  private  schools 
in  a similar  way.  “ Too  much  religion  ” in  the 
other  schools  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
parents  as  a reason  for  patronising  private 
schools.  The  reports  are  not  so  much  intended 
to  summarise  the  actual  work  done  in  the  in- 
spected or  aided  schools,  as  to  show  the  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  uninspected  and  private  schools  for  the  poor. 


called,  it  being  the  shape  ; but  its  interior  is  a quagmire,  a 
receptacle  lor  filth  and  other  excrement,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  authorities.  It  has  been  ascertaiuedfrom  the  solicitor 
to  the  parish  that  it  is  no  man’s  land,  and  cornea  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  higher  powers. 

I will  briefly  state  for  public  information  what  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter,  and  leave  all  to  judge. 
Thia  neighbourhood  has  rapidly  increased;  and  by  such 
influx  it  was  deemed  expedient,  about  ten  months  ago,  to 
memorialise  the  vestry  of  8t.  Pancraa,  and  a very  nume- 
ronaly-aigned  petition  from  freeholdei  a,  leaseholders,  and 
inhahitonte  on  the  subject  of  the  circus  was  presented  to 
that  Board,  and  received  marked  attention,  aud  by  them  ia 
the  usual  course  wsa  referred  to  the  local  Board  of  Works 
at  Edward- street,  for  that  body  to  take  it  into  their  con- 
sideration, 8ud  report  thereon. 

Thia  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  report  was  brought 
back  to  the  vestry,  with  a recommendation  that  it  be  r" 


The  reportB  ere  acoompanied  with  maps  of  the  Kd  tt 


four  towns,  showing  by  symbols  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  various  classes  of  schools, 


After  a lapse  of  many  weeks,  and  Hading  no  notice  had 
been  taken  ; through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  some 
of  the  vestrymen,  one  in  particular,  it  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  representatives  at  the  Board  of  Works  for  this 
parish  (Mr.  Silas  Taylor)  that  it  had  been  referred  to  the 

“ Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  ” to  view  the  same. 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLER  FOR  MAIDSTONE.  ; Time  passed,  no  view.  Again,  a little  more  agitation; 
m T-  iT>  jr-TiT-ji  uv  u i “od  tit  length,  about  five  weeks  baok,  I understand  the 

The  Local  Board  for  Maidstone,  who  have  been  ; committee  did  favour  this  pestilential  spot ; but  I regret 
for  some  time  consideringthefeasibility  of  having  ‘ to  say  no  report  has  yet  come  to  hand, 
a steam  road-roller  for  use  on  the  roads  of  that  Now,  .ir,  St.  p.ootas  cootrlbnt..  latselr  to 
o,  oirDti  -le  f 1 politan  improvements, — the  parks,  the  vast  City  improve* 

J.D*ton  I rrianfa  -t-n  . vof  xrhpn  xcfl  ask  for  a matter  of  a 

parish,  in  two  or  three 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Theue  are  now  two  Exhibitions  in  the  year  in  ; town,  have  at  last  decided  to  purchase  a xo-ton  i ^c.';  yet,  forsooth,  w'hen 

Birmingham.  The  spring  show  has  just  com- 1 one  of  Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter,  of  Rochester,  i few  hundred  pounds  to  improve - 


XJU  lUiUL-UOtUl.  J.110  opiiug  olAWir  iitio  o.  .4^.w».wg,  v-  .v  .•  a........  •- v.  f — r~ :> --  ,, 

menced,  and  appears  a very  good  one.  Turner,  ' At  the  meeting  of  the  Paring  Committee,  held  , 


• T-r  -i".  “ -r.  1.  T i-u  .1  H 1 al  1-  1.  ° Uwl'tj.  j ' croBsinB  the  csusl  Boar  tbo  York  sud  Albsuy,  and  tbc  006 

Cattermole,  Calleott,  Harding,  Proufc,  and  other  on  the  7th  ult.,  the  borough  surveyor  submitted  ifarm-road,— all  we  get  is  to  be  treated  with 

eminent  artists  are  well  represented,  and  the  ' a report  on  the  steam-roller  hired  from  Messrs,  contumely,  despite  the  immense  coatributiona  levied  upon 


local  artists  have  likewise  doie  very  well.  There  Ayeling  with  the  view  of  parehase  and  which  , th.  of  fti.  Irtlor  , hot  «. 

has  been  workine  on  the  roads  of  Maidstone  for  , Tvanur  nthara  in  tiiii 


is  also  an  attempt  at  architectural  drawing,  but ' has  been  working  on  the  roads  of  Maidstone 
it  is  a feeble  one.  Four  designs  only  are  sent,  and 
they  are  certainly  not  of  extraordinary  merit.  Mr. 

E.  Bindley  sends  his  drawing  for  West  Bromwich 
Schools,  hut  it  is  poor  Elizabethan,  and  makes 
one  wonder  how  it  came  to  obtain  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  F.  T.  Proud’s  design  for  cottages 
is  a superior  production  altogether,  and  is  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  Domestic  Gothic,  showing 
how  a good  effect  may  be  obtained  in  skilful 
hands  and  by  simple  means.  Mr.  J.  S.  Davis’s 
reredos  is  a flaming  piece  of  composition.  He 
cannot  be  complimented  on  any  great  success, 
though  there  are  indications  that  he  might  do 
better  if  he  were  to  take  more  pains.  He  has 
some  idea  of  colour,  but  his  figure-drawing  is 
defective.  I should  certainly  advise  him  to 
study  figure'-drawing  for  some  time.  His 
cathedral  front  is  tame  and  commonplace.  I 
fancy  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  some  local 
architect  would  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on 
architecture.  I do  not  see  why  that  art  should 
be  BO  neglected,  aud  so  many  architects,  too,  as 
it  is  in  Birmingham.  T.  G. 


.A  . J V on  owner  of  property,  in  common  with  many  others  in  this 

some  weeks.  Prom  the  calculation  made  by  neighbourhood,  we  are  great  Butferers  through  the  appa- 
the  committee,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  rent  neglect  of  the  Board  ; whercaB,  for  a proportion  of 
,,  ,,  - ij-  monev.  “ Mud  Island.'  in  lieu  ot  beine  a *' pmgue- 

the  roller,  including  a sinking  fund  to  cover 
depreciation,  will  bo  about  80Z.  a year.  The  cost  ■ 


of  stones  spread  by  the  Board  on  the  Maidstone 
roads  is  about  1,500Z.  per  annum  ; consequently, 
if  the  roller  saves  only  G per  cent,  of  the  material 
used  (and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  save  con- 
siderably more),  then  there  will  be  a direct 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  purchase  of  the 
roller,  independently  of  the  indirect  saving  by  the 
improved  surface  of  the  roads,  and  consequent 
reduction  in  draught,  wear  and  tear  of  horses, 


Mud  Island,"  in  lieu  of  being  a ‘[plague- 
ould  become  an  oisis,  arid  make  the  neighbour- 
hood pleasant,  healthy,  and  habitable. 

A R.ATEriTEU 


(Ward  No.  1,  St.  PancraB). 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

—This  case  was  tried  in  the  Tice-Cbau- 


.Boioc* 

eellor's  Court  before  Sir  R.  Malins. 

Mr.  Bowes,  the  plaintifl',  is  the  owner  of  a mansion- 
house  and  grounds  at  Prickley,  near  Doncaster,  which 
AA  . . abut  on  a road  called  Carltou-terrace.  On  his  acquiring 

carriage,  and  harness,  with  great  increase  of  ■ jjis  property  by  purobaao,  the  vendor,  Mr.  Alison,  enterei 


comfort  to  persons  riding  in  carriages, 
stated  by  the  surveyor  that  the  total  cost  of 
working  the  lo-ton  steam-roller  per  day  was 
153.  6d.,  and  the  cost  of  working  a 5-ton  horse 
roller,  with  four  horses,  was  283.,  or  nearly 
double  for  the  horse  power  alone. 


FALL  OP  HUSTINGS  AT  BRISTOL. 

On  Saturday  last  the  nomination  of  a member 
in  Parliament  for  the  city  took  place  before  there- 
turning-officer,  Mr.  T.  Proctor,  high  sheriff,  upon 
hnstings  erected  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  There 
was  a large  and  very  noisy  gathering.  While 
one  of  the  candidates  was  speaking,  the  hustings 
upon  which  were  the  officials,  candidates,  and 
some  hundred  or  more  gentlemen,  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  a panic  ensued.  The  candidates  were 
thrown  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  the  reporters 
and  other  gentlemen  fell  amongst  the  shattered 
timber.  One  or  two  fainted  and  were  carried 
out,  and  three  or  four  received  severe  bruises. 
Many,  of  course,  were  much  shaken,  but  hap- 
pily none  were  seriously  hurt.  The  accident  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  of  an  iron 
bar.  A large  number  of  the  corn  merchants’ 
desk-stands  being  under  the  hustings,  the  de- 
scent of  the  framework  was  checked,  so  pre- 
venting the  consequences  from  being  more 
serious.  We  are  constantly  urging  the  necessity 
for  proper  supervision  by  public  officers  of  such 
constructions. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  TVorJ;7iou$e,  Cardiff. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  of  London,  by  the  request 
of  the  guardians,  has  examined  and  reported 
upon  the  competition  designs  sent,  in  January 
last,  by  thirteen  architects,  for  a new  workhouse 
in  the  above  union,  capable  of  accommodating 
500  inmates.  The  referee’s  report  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting. 

New  Mechanics'  Institute,  Thornton.  — In  a 
limited  competition,  the  designs  submitted 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Bradford  and  Keighley, 
architect,  have  been  accepted  by  the  committee 
for  the  proposed  new  Mechanics’  Institute  and 
Working  Men’s  Club,  Thornton.  The  building 
comprises  a reading-room,  22  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
refreshment-room,  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  j library,  19  ft. 
by  18  ft. ; and  curator's  house,  on  ground-floor 


into  a covenant  that  no  buildingB  except  dwelling-houBeB 
of  not  IcsB  value  than  2001.  should  be  built  on  two  plots  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  Carlton-terraoe.  These  lots  were 
subsequently  acquired  by  Mr.  Law.  the  vicar  of  Enckley, 
and  thrown  into  his  garden,  lie  built  a wall  81  ft.  high 
to  inclose  it  from  the  road.  lu  one  place  the  wall  was 
raised  to  11  ft.  high,  and  a vinery  with  a sloping  glass 
roof  put  up  against  it.  This  was  a suit  to  obtain  a man- 
datory injunction  to  compel  Mr.  Law  to  remove  his  wall 
and  hia  vinery  as  being  buildings  within  the  meaning  of 
the  covenant. 

Mr.  Kay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Dewsnap  appeared  for  the 
pia’ntiff;  Mr.  Amphlett,  Q.C.,and  Mr.  Kekewich  for  Mr. 
Law;  and  Mr.  Spencer  Butler  for  Mr.  Alison. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  the  wall  was  not  within  the 
covenant,  but  the  vinery  was ; but  as  it  had  been  built 
and  no  substantial  injury  was  incurred  by  the  pluiatiff,  be 
should  not  grant  an  lujunction,  but  merely  declare  there 
had  been  a breach  of  the  covenant,  assess  damages  at  40s,, 
aud  give  the  plaintilT  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TEE  GREAT 
TOWNS. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

RUINOUS  BUILDINGS. 

Mb.  P.  De  Kktser,  the  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Hotel, 


Cliatham-place,  Blackfriaraj  was  summoned  by  the  Ci 
missiouera  of  Sewers,  before  Alderman  Stone,  to  show 
cause  why  he  did  not  do  certain  works  to  his  hotel,  in 
order  to  make  the  building  safe  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Under- Sherifi'Baylis  said  that  the  district  surveyor, 

A-w  ... , A.-- , o A who  was  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

and  two  class-rooms  and  conversation-room  on  ^ bad  given  the  Commissioners  ot  Sewers  notice  that  the 

“ " ...  , ,,  .,,1  1 J • Ai.  ' defendant  s building  was  in  8 dangerous  condition,  and  re- 

first  floor.  A lecture-hall^Wlll  be  placed  in  tbe  \ that  certain  walls  should  be  pulled  down  and  re- 

VA..Ot  In  nAmnnt  The  commisslonerB  had  eiven  nolle 


rear,  capable  of  seating  500  persons.  Tbo  esti- 
mated cost  ia  about  2,2001.,  but  it  is  intended  to 
leave  tbe  lecture-hall  out  of  the  scheme  at 
present,  and  proceed  with  the  rooms  most 
urgently  required. 


Two  important  reports  have  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  prepared  for  the  Education 
Department  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  and  Mr.  D.  R. 
Fearon,  on  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  children  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester.  It  appears  by  the  report  of 
the  former  gentleman  that  in  Birmingham,  the 
population  from  3 to  13  is  83,125;  the  average 
attendance  in  inspected  schools,  16,053 ; the 
number  in  attendance  in  other  schools,  10,783. 
In  Leeds,  the  population  for  3 to  13  is  58,307  j 
the  average  attendance  at  inspected  schools, 
12,422 ; and  the  attendance  at  other  schools, 
7,070.  Thus  the  existing  system  of  State  aid, 
administered  through  the  agency  of  the  religious 
bodies,  reaches  28,475  out  of  141,432,  or  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  school  age. 


LAMBETH  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

The  Board  having  called  in  Mr.  H.  Currey 
to  assist  them  in  their  selection,  have  awarded 
the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Parris  ; the  second  to 
Messrs.  Giles  & Biven  and  C.  Fonlsham ; and 
the  third  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler. 


ST.  PANCR-4.S  PARISH  AND 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS, 
Sib, — Will  you  favour  me  with  a little  space  to  dilate 
upon  a grievance  whicb  casts  a slur  upou  tbst  all-im- 
portant,— I may  say  omnipotent,— body  wbo  hold  supreme 
Bway  over  this  vast  metropolis,  viz.,  the  governing  power 
at  Spring  Gardens.  For  the  better  information  of  your 
readers,  I may  observe  that  a certain  locality  known  as 
“ Gospel  Oak  Fields,"  Kentish  Town,  in  the  northern  part 
of  St.  Pancraa,  well  built  upon,  and  possesaing,  in  cloae 
proximity,  two  railway  stationa,  a church,  chapela,  schools, 
4:0.,  and  other  requisites  for  a populous  neighbourhood, 
' to  be  seen  a plague-spot,  a disgrace  to  civilisation. 


tnilt  in  cement.  The  commissioners  had  given  notice  to  ■ 
the  defendant  to  do  that  work,  and  be  bad  neglected  to  : 
comply  with  their  requisition. 

Mr.  Edward  Power,  the  district  surveyor  for  the  south-  • 
ern  division  of  London,  said  that  a policeman,  or  some-  • 
body  else,  called  his  attention  to  tbe  dangerous  condition  ; 
of  the  defendant’s  premises,  and  he  surveyed  them,  and 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  that  the  struo-  • 
ture  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  sunken  part  should  be 
cut  out  and  replaced  by  sound  stock  bricks.  The  strnc-  • 
ture  was  then  and  was  still  in  a dangerous  state. 

In  cross-examination  ho  maintained  that  the  structure  •< 
was  dangerous,  but  he  did  not  know  how  long  it  might 
stand,  whether  for  one,  two,  ten,  or  twenty  years. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the  building 
was  in  no  way  dangerous,  and  that  it  was  under  the  eoo- 
tinnal  supervision  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  surveyor  of  Bridewell  Hospital  (to 
whom  the  property  belonged),  and  Mr.  Gruning,  the  sur- 
veyor for  Mr.  De  Keyser ; and  that  every  possible  precau-4 
tioa  was  taken  to  secare  tbo  property  from  any  accident. 
It  was  true  that  a crack  had  shown  itself  in  the  house,  but 
it  had  been  there  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  four  years  ago 
a fillet  of  cement  had  been  run  round  the  house  to  see  if 
any  farther  settlement  took  place,  but  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  it  hud  not  settled  one  ^bit.  The  whole  of 
these  proceedings,  it  was  contended,  were  malicious  oa 
the  part  ot  Mr.  Power,  because  Mr.  De  Keyser  bad 
complained  against  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Mr.  Gruning  and  Mr.  D.'naldeon,  surveyors,  were  ex- 
amined, and  positively  denied  that  the  structure  was  dan- 
gerous. 

Other  evidence  was  about  to  be  called,  but 
Alderman  Stone  stopped  tbo  case,  and  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  Che  building  was  not  a dangerous  structure,  and 


aneye-sore,  which  has*  obtained'' the  ^oJrigu^■^  of  “Mud  I therefore  he  dismissed  the  summons.  Ho,  however, 
Island,’’  its  name  being  “ Lismore-circus,"  or  it  is  so  1 thought  the  case  ought  to  be  inquired  into  elsewhere. 
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licadingley. — The  church  here  baa  been  re- 
(penecl,  having  been  closed  since  Angust  last,  in 
)rder  to  permit  of  alterations  and  improvements 
vhich  have  been  made  in  the  fabric.  The  altera- 
ions  and  additions  are  briefly  these:  a new 
irgan  chamber  and  vestry  have  been  built,  and 
his  arrangement  has  permitted  of  the  organ 
Lnd  choir  being  brought  downstairs  ; a new 
)alv  reredos  and  communion-rails  have  been  put 
ip ; an  oak  pulpit  and  oak  lectern  erected  j the 
ihaucel  has  been  re-tiled,  and  the  tall  pews  have 
)een  cut  down.  The  roof  formerly  was  mainly 
composed  of  plaster.  This  has  been  removed, 
ind  suitable  woodwork  introduced.  A new 
aeating  apparatus  has  been  provided,  and  con- 
iiderable  attention  paid  to  ventilation.  The 
vhole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
iho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  archi- 
;ect,  Leeds;  and  the  reredos,  pulpit,  lectern,  &o., 
lave  been  esecuted  from  his  designs. 

East  Horsley. — The  pariah  church  of  East 
Horsley,  which,  for  some  months  past,  has  been 
andergoing  reatoration,  has  been  re-opened  by 
;ho  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  same  day  a 
mausoleum  for  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace 
vaa  consecrated  by  his  Lordship.  The  church  is 
in  ancient  structure, — in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country ; and  having  fallen  into  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  nave  and  side  aisles  have 
oeen  pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
north  wall,  and  re-erected  as  nearly  as  poasible 
in  the  original  plan.  Besides  the  north  wall,  in 
which  are  inserted  several  monuments,  as  well 
13  one  or  two  ancient  windows,  containing 
ascutcheons  in  painted  glass,  the  only  portion  of 
:he  building  that  has  not  been  renovated  is  tho 
square  tower,  covered  with  plaster.  The  resto- 
ration has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Swayne, 
if  Guildford,  builders,  from  designs  by  Mr.  11. 
tVoodyer,  architect. 

Newark. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  necessary  preliminaries 
hr  the  proposed  church  at  the  north  end  of  the 
;own,  the  reports  from  the  several  collectors 
vero  received.  The  amount  promised  was 
mfTicient  to  warrant  the  committee  in  proceed- 
ng  further  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  was 
ietermined  to  aocopb  an  otFer  made  by  the 
-rustees  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  sell  any 
piantity  of  land  they  may  require  for  their  pur- 
loso  in  North-gate,  now  occupied  as  gardens, 
rhe  price  is  to  be  38.  per  yard,  which  is  below 
he  market  value.  Architects  residing  in  Not- 
dnghamshire  and  Lincolnshire  will  be  invited  to 
lompete.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a building  to 
iccommodate  600  people,  and  capable  of  exten- 
iion  at  a future  time,  at  a cost,  in  all,  not  ex- 
ieeding  3,000Z. 

Fulborn  {Cambridgeshire). — Tho  parish  church 
laa  been  re-opened,  after  having  btjen  restored, 
rhe  church  had  got  iuto  a very  dilapidated  state. 
I'ho  windows  in  the  tower,  which  were  blocked 
ip,  have  been  re-opened  and  renewed.  In  the 
lave  a decorated  roof  has  been  placed,  almost  a 
jojiy  of  the  old  one.  The  chancel  arch  is  new. 
rhe  chancel  is  3 ft.  wider  at  the  west  than  at  the 
last ; it  also  leans  some  inches  to  the  north. 
I'ho  chancel  is  lighted  by  lancet  windows,  which 
vould  have  an  improved  appearance  if  tilled  in 
vitli  oolonred  glass  j the  east  window  especially 
ooks  very  bare.  Seats  have  been  retained,  but 
-ho  majority  of  them  have  been  replaced  by  bak 
lenohes,  with  carved  panels.  The  roof  is 
mtiroly  new,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  total  cost  of  tho  work 
las  been  about  4, OOOZ.  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London, 
vas  the  architect;  and  Mr.  K.  Tooley,  of  Bury 
5t.  Edmund’s,  the  contractor. 

Shefford. — The  new  church  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents has  been  consecrated.  The  building  is  in 
-he  Early  English  style.  It  is  a simple  church, 
-vitbout  aisles,  but  with  arch  dividing  the  chancel 
rom  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  is  a vestry. 
I'he  tracery  and  door-jambs  are  of  Bath  atone, 
ind  the  exterior  of  flint,  interspersed  with  stone 
bands.  A bell-cot  surmounts  the  west  end,  built 
:or  two  largo  bells  : at  present  there  is  but  one 
small  one.  The  whole  is  finished  completely 
vith  Bath  stone.  Tho  chief  entranoe  is  at  the 
vest  end,  over  which  an  oak  porch  is  raised,  the 
jift  of  the  Hev.  J.  L.  B-andall,  rector  of  New- 
)ury.  The  chancel  is  apsidal ; at  the  curve  in 
-he  interior  is  an  arcade  of  seven  arches,  carried 
ipou  banded  shafts  of  grey  Bath  stone.  There 
ire  in  addition  a stone  sedilia,  a piscina  on  the 
lorth  side,  and  credence-table.  At  present  there 
,a  no  reredos,  but  arrangements  are  made  for 
)ne  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  The  apse  is  lined 
vith  a dado  of  tiles,  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 


Maw  & Co.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  fancy 
tiles,  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  also  paved 
with  tiles  throughout.  The  pulpit,  which  is 
scarcely  finished,  is  of  oak,  and  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Gower.  A number  of  steps  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  give  elevation  to  the  holy  table 
at  the  east  end.  The  nave,  in  the  absence  of 
fixed  seats,  is  supplied  with  chairs.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  carving  in  the  chancel,  the  caps, 
shafts,  and  corbels  of  the  chancel  being  elabo- 
rately worked.  The  glazing  is  of  rough  cathe- 
dral glass,  and  in  patterns.  At  present  there  is 
no  stained  glass.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
about  1,500Z.  The  architect  was  Mr.  0.  F.  Hay- 
ward, of  London ; and  the  contractor  Mr,  T. 
Wooldridge,  of  Hungerford. 

Bi-ackley. — The  newly-restored  chapel  of  St. 
John  aud  St.  James  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service.  During  the  past  twenty-eight  years, 
the  building,  formerly  the  chantry  of  the  hos- 
pital, has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and, 
from  some  want  of  harmony  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brackley  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  (the  president  and  scholars  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford),  nothing  was  done  to 
restore  the  ancient  edifice  to  its  proper  use. 
Liberal  aid,  however  was  given  by  the  college 
authorities,  so  that  in  a short  time  2,2S2Z.  2s. 
were  collected  from  different  sources,  of  which 
sum  122i.  were  devoted  by  Magdalene  College 
(in  addition  to  200Z.  for  the  interior  works)  to 
the  exterior  renovation,  which  included  new 
west  doors  (with  wrought-iron  hinges),  new 
internal  rere  arch,  the  metal-work  about  the 
walls  and  roof,  drainage,  restoration  of  the 
tower,  and  stone  crosses  to  the  eastern  and 
western  gables.  The  total  also  includes  a gift 
of  lOOZ.  from  the  Feoffees  of  the  Brackley 
Charity  Estate.  The  works  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford  and 
London,  architect,  aud  tho  edifice  has  been 
restored  to  something  of  its  ancient  splendour. 

Shouldham  {Norfolk). — The  parish  church  of 
Shouldham  has  been  re-opened  after  restoration, 
the  chancel  and  vestry  being  entirely  new.  The 
old  chancel  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  about 
1810,  in  the  style  of  tho  period.  The  present 
erection,  which  supplies  tho  place  of  the  other, 
is  in  tho  Early  Decorated  style,  the  materials 
employed  being  flint  and  Casterton  stone.  The 
reredos  is  carved  and  coloured,  a marble  oross 
being  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 
A low  chancel-wall  separates  tho  more  sacred 
portion  of  the  building  from  the  nave,  and  on 
the  south  side  this  is  extended  outwards,  so  as 
to  form  a pulpit.  The  vestry  is  large,  and  is  on 
the  north  side.  The  chnroh  is  lighted  by  three 
coronm,  illuminated  by  the  Brighton  lamp.  The 
entire  cost  is  1,307Z.  7s.  5d.,  of  which  1,073Z. 
were  contributed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hare,  bart.,  of 
Stow  Hall,  and  the  remainder  by  the  parish. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E-.  J.  Withers,  of  London  ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lynn.  The 
decoration  of  the  reredos  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Bell  & Almond,  of  London. 
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Claremont. — The  Baptist  new  chapel  on  St. 
George’s-road  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  architect.  The  prin- 
cipal front  is  situate  in  St.  Georgo’s-road,  and  is 
set  back  15  ft.  from  the  line  of  street.  The 
main  walls  are  built  of  pressed  bricks.  On  each 
side  of  the  ground-floor  story  are  seven  large 
windows,  with  arched  segmental  reveal  arches 
and  jambs ; the  upper  windows  have  semi- 
circular heads ; aud  at  the  springing  of  the 
arches  in  front  and  sides  are  built  bands  of 
black  brick  forming  distinctive  horizontal  lines. 
The  base  course  of  the  w’alia  is  built  of  pitch- 
faced wall  stones,  quarried  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, aud  the  dressings  are  Yorkshire  stone. 
The  gallery  front  and  framing  has  two  circular 
ends,  the  former  with  pitoh-piue  framed  elongated 
panels,  with  mouldings,  cornice,  and  mahogany 
book-board.  Iron  columns,  with  capitals,  sup- 
port the  gallery,  which  is  divided  iuto  five  pews 
at  each  side  and  aisle.  At  the  north  end  is  a 
children’s  gallery,  which  will  seat  2U0.  The 
framing  to  the  gallery  is  similar  to  the  body  of 
the  chapsl,  but  of  common  pine.  All  the  wood- 
work  is  stained  and  varnished  ; all  the  floors 
throughout  are  boarded ; and  the  windows  are 
fitted  with  sliding  sashes  for  external  ventila- 
tion. The  ceiling  is  divided  into  central  bays, 
with  plain  border  and  dentil  cornice  and  mould- 
ings. Five  sunlights,  gilded,  are  suspended 


from  the  ceiling,  and  a number  smaller  in  size 
under  the  gallery  give  light  to  the  whole  chapel. 
The  great  width  of  the  edifice  is  spanned  by  a 
double  queen-post  roof,  and  covered  with  blue 
Bangor  slates.  Three  vestries  are  provided  at 
the  back  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  chapel, 
together  with  a general  staircase.  The  nature 
of  the  site  has  enabled  the  architect  to  provide 
a large  and  commodious  schoolroom,  and  ho  baa 
introduced  a mezzanine  floor  and  balcony,  with 
sliding  sash-front..  This  arrangement  gives  to- 
the  committee  nine  separate  class-rooms  for  the 
teaching  of  adults.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  are 
lighted  by  external  windows,  and  the  class- 
rooms are  fitted  with  fireplaces.  A fire-proof 
room  is  provided,  and  hot-air  heating  apparatus 
has  been  fixed  by  Whittaker  & Constantine,  of 
Bolton.  The  chapel  and  offices  will  cost  about 
5,500Z.  The  contractor  who  has  executed  the 
work  is  Mr.  John  Robinson,  jun.,  of  Hyde. 

Normanton. — The  now  Congregational  Chapel 
at  Normanton  is  now  completed  and  opened.  It 
is  seated  for  about  200  persons,  and  has  in 
communication  with  it,  by  means  of  slidiog 
shutters,  a school-room,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating nearly  100  more.  It  is  designed  in  the 
Early  English  stylo  of  architecture,  the  walling 
being  red  brick  with  dressings  of  Little  Eaton 
stone.  The  side  elevations  have  trefoil-headed 
windows  arranged  in  couplets.  The  end  bay  on 
one  side  is  occupied  by  a Umber-framed  porch, 
and  on  the  other  by  a higb-pitebed  gable  with  a 
two-light  plate  traceried  window.  The  front 
elevation  has  a high-pitched  gable  with  a three- 
light  traceried  window,  and  a timber-framed  and 
slated  bell-turret.  The  pewing  is  open-framed, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  has  been  about 
500Z.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester. 

Leigh. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service  in  Bradshawgate, 
instead  of  the  unsightly  erection  which  had  for- 
merly served  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Leigh 
to  worship  in.  The  new  chapel  is  in  the  Norman. 
Gothic  style.  The  original  deaignof  Mr.Pritcbard, 
C.E.,  the  architect,  was  not  strictly  carried  out 
in  all  its  details,  much  of  the  purely  ornamental 
work  having  to  be  abandoned.  The  building  is 
constructed  mainly  of  brick,  with  dressings  of 
Edge  Fold  stone,  and  of  coloured  bricks  for  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  front  facing  Bradshaw- 
gate  is  composed  of  pressed  brick,  tuck  pointed. 
In  the  centre  is  a large  ornamental  Gothic  win- 
dow. The  form  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
amphitheatrical,  with  a ssmi-chancel  at  the 
south  end,  containing  a panelled  Gothic  rostrum, 
and  also  supplying  accommodation  for  the  choir. 
The  roof  is  on  the  king-post  principle,  with  seg- 
mental collars,  secured  with  wrought-iron  straps, 
bolts,  and  plates,  and  ornamented  with  sunk  and 
perforated  panels.  The  acoustic  properties  of 
the  chapel  are  said  to  be  good.  The  chapel  is 
capable  of  seating  between  400  and  500  persons, 
and  underneath  is  space  for  a school-room,  vestry, 
and  three  class-rooms.  The  plot  in  front  of  the 
building  will  be  planted  with  shrubs,  &c.  En- 
closing the  front  space  is  a railing,  which  has 
been  prepared  from  a design  of  the  architect. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  is  between  1,600Z. 
and  1,700Z.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Bethell, 
of  Earleatown. 

Grays. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  chapel 
for  the  Primitive  Methodist  community  in  this 
place  has  been  laid.  The  building  will  be  situate 
within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  town.  It 
is  computed  to  cost  nearly  1,000Z.,  of  which  about 
300Z.  are  yot  required;  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Larkin,  of  Orsett. 

Horncasilc. — -The 'new  Wesleyan  chapel,  opened 
at  Homcastle,  is  built  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture.  Its  external  dimensions  are  96  ft. 
in  length,  58  ft.  in  width,  and  35  ft.  in  height. 
The  walls  are  built  with  brick,  in  two  colours, 
having  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  are  three 
entrances  in  front,  with  glazed  screens  in  the 
vestibules.  The  body  of  the  chapel  contains 
430  sittings,  125  of  which  are  free.  There  are 
four  side  entrances  and  staircases  leading  to 
the  gallery,  which  is  semicircular  at  each  end, 
and  besides  an  orchestra,  contains  532  sittings, 
1-12  of  which  are  free.  In  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  a band-room,  53  ft.  by  17t  ft,,  aud 
five  class-rooms  and  vestries,  all  warmed  by  open 
fires,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chapel  is 
warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  by  two 
large  san-buruers,  and  eight  pendants  under  the 
gallery.  All  internal  woodwork  is  stained  and 
varniished,  except  the  pulpit  aud  gallery  front, 
which  are  painted  white  and  gold.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  enamelled  glass,  having  orna- 
mental coloured  borders.  The  cost  will  he  about 
4,500Z.  Mr.  William  Waddington,  of  Burnley, 
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Lancashire,  waa  the  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Walter  & Hinsman,  of  Horncastle,  were  the 
baildera. 

Woodgrecn  {London). — It  ia  proposed  by  a con- 
gregation of  Wesleyana,  who  have  hitherto  occn- 
pied  the  Mission-room,  Woodgreen,  to  erect 
another  place  of  worship.  The  site  chosen  is 
situated  in  the  Bounds  Green-road,  near  the 
Fishmongers’  Almshouses.  The  cost  will  be 
about  4,000L,  and  it  will  be  capable  of  holding 
1,000  persons.  The  building  will  contain  a large 
room  at  the  back  for  Sunday-school  purposes.  It 
is  intended  at  first  to  erect  only  a portion  of 
these  buildings.  

§00hs 

The  Rosicnicians  ; their  Rites  and  Jifi/sierics.  By 

Hargrave  Jennings.  Illustrated.  London : 
Hotten.  1870. 

In  1858  the  author  of  this  book  published  a 
work  entitled  “ Curious  Things  of  the  Outside 
World,”  in  which  his  peculiar  views  and  deduc- 
tions as  to  Eosicrucianism  were  hinted  at;  but 
his  present  work  ia  quite  a new  one,  forming  i 
what  the  author  calls  “ a history  of  the  alchemical 
philosophers,  written  with  a serious  explanatory 
purpose,  and  for  the  first  time  impartially  stated  | 
since  the  days  of  James  I.”  Mr.  Jennings  does  ■ 
not  wish  to  commit  himself  to  the  strange  doc- . 
trines  of  the  Eosicrucians,  but  merely  to  be  held  | 
as  their  historian ; and  yet  he  speaks  as  if  he ! 
were  bound  not  to  reveal  their  deepest  secrets  ; 
and,  speaking  at  them,  in  his  preface,  as  if  they  , 
were  an  existent  brotherhood,  he  assures  us  i 
that  " no  student  of  the  occult  philosophy  need  i 
fear  that  we  shall  not  most  carefully  keep  guard  ' 
— standing  sentry,  so  to  speak — over  those  other  ■ 
and  more  recondite  systems  which  are  connected 
with  our  subject ; ” and  assuredly,  although  he 
quotes  some  of  their  mystical  and  obscure  dicta, 
he  does  not  reveal  to  us  their  meaning, — a fact 
which  admits  of  more  explanations  than  one. 
Nevertheless  he  tells  us,  as  we  have  said,  that 
his  present  work  is  written  ” with  a serious 
explanatoiy  purpose.” 

Eosicrucianism  is  a very  curious  subject,  re- 
garding which,  little  except,  perhaps,  what  the 
Count  de  Gabalis  has  “ revealed,”  has  been  I 
written,  or  ia  known,  in  modern  times.  This  | 
work,  therefore,  cannot  bnt  interest  many  | 
readers.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  fire  ! 
and  serpent  worship,  and  attempts  to  explain  I 
“ mystic  symbols  represented  in  the  monuments  j 
and  talismans  of  the  primeval  philosophers.” 
Many  of  these  symbols  are  very  curious  ; but ' 
just  as  Mr.  Jennings  takes  care  to  let  his  ; 
readers  know  that  he  does  not  identify  himself 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Eosicrucians,  which, , 
indeed,  he  does  not  reveal,  so  must  we  be  excused 
from  identifying  ourselves  with  his  “serious' 
explanatory  purpose,”  all  the  more  especially  in  I 
regard  to  what  he  says  on  architectural  subjects,  j 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  (upwards', 
of  300,  it  is  said),  but  not  well  arranged.  They  j 
form,  together  with  the  text,  a very  curious  i 
volume,  the  materials  of  which  moat  have  coot  | 
Mr.  Jennings  great  and  long-continued  labour  to  , 
collect;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  loyalty  to  the  | 
Kosicrncian  or  other  occult  brethren  or  friends  ' 
will  enable  him,  in  another  edition,  to  digest  ■ 
and  arrange  his  subject  more  relevantly,  and 
exploin  himself  a little  more  clearly,  than  he  has 
yet  done. 


VAEIOEUM. 

“ A Plea  for  the  Compulsory  Teaching  of  the 
Elements  of  Physical  Education  in  our  National 
Elementary  Schools.  By  Mathias  Eotb,  M.D. 
Groombridge  & Sons,  Paternoster-row.”  The 
claims  of  physical  education  to  rank  with  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  are  pretty  strong, — 
always,  of  course,  with  due  respect,  we  hope,  to 
the  poor  little  brains  that  are  busy  in  acquiring 
physical  material, as  well  as  physical  and  all  other 
Bsort  of  education.  The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is 
to  induce  the  Council  of  Education  to  rule  that  a 
school  shall  not  be  considered  tfScient  enleas 
physical  education,  including  sanitary  know- 
ledge, forms  part  of  the  regular  and  daily 
instruction  ; and  that  no  Government  aid  should 
be  given  to  any  school  unless  the  inspector 
reports  sufficient  progress  in  this  educational 

branch. “ The  Edccational  Condition  and 

Eequirements  of  one  Square  Mile  in  the 
East  End  of  London.  Bell  & Daldy.”  This 
Snpplement  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  been  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
council,  by  Mr.  George  C.  T.  Bartley.  It  relates  to 


the  district  about  Bethnal-green,  Kingsland,  and 
Haggerstone.  The  district  contains  17  schools 
receiving  Government  grants ; 2 schools  inspected 
by  Government,  but  receiving  no  grants;  27 
schools  not  inspected  by  Government;  8 schools 
proposed  to  be  enlarged  ; and  two  proposed  new 
schools.  The  estimated  population  of  the  dis- 
trict is  130,000;  number  of  houses,  17,589; 
estimated  number  of  children  between  3 and  12 
years,  30,160 ; number  at  school,  10,898,  of 
which  number  6,618  are  in  Government  in- 
spected and  aided  schools.  The  estimated 
number  of  children  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
do  arithmetic  fairly  well  ia,  say,  4,000 ; the 
estimated  number  growing  up  more  or  less  in 
ignorance,  19,262 ; the  estimated  cost  of  new 
school  buildings  and  land  absolutely  necessary 
if  these  are  to  be  educated,  60,000i. ; and  the 
annual  cost  of  keeping  up  these  schools  will  be 
16,000L  In  the  district  referred  to  there  is  a 
public-house  or  beer-house  for  every  53  private 
houses,  and  for  every  249  adults.  In  all  there 
are  165  public-houses  and  166  beer-houses,  and 
the  estimated  amount  annually  spent  in  them 
by  very  poor  people  is  not  less  than  450,0001. 
One  penny  out  of  every  eight  in  this  sum  would 
more  than  build  all  the  new  schools  required, 
and  one  in  twenty-eight  would  keep  them 

going. “ Kegistration  of  Correspondence:  a 

new  System  applicable  to  large  Offices,  &c.  By 
E.  W.  Lapper,  Euaton  Station.  Waterlow.”  This 
is  an  important  matter  in  all  large  offices,  and 
the  improvements  here  suggested  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  them.  The 
author  says,  that  under  his  plan  any  responsible 
registering-clerk  conld  easily  control  half  a 
million  of  letters  per  annum,  so  as  to  be  equal 

to  any  emergency. “ The  Uses  of  Plants  in 

Food,  Arts,  and  Commerce.  By  Ellis  A.  David- 
son. Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin.”  This  little  book 
contains  a series  of  useful  and  interesting 
reading-lessons  for  scbools,  on  such  subjects 
as  the  bread-plants,  breakfast-plants,  spices, 
dyes,  and  so  on. 


HUsttllantE, 

St.  Peter’s  Mission  Ball,  Worcester. — 

This  building,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Allcrofc,  has  been  opened.  The  hall  is 
situated  in  Wyld’s-Iane.  The  upper  room  is 
designed  for  division  into  two  parts,  to  furnish 
a reading-room  for  working  men,  and  another 
for  the  senior  scholars  of  St.  Peter’s  boys’ 
Sunday  School ; and  in  this  building  will  be 
held  short-services  for  the  poor,  lectures,  Bible 
classes, mothers’  meeLiDgs,reading-rooma,  classes 
for  general  instruction,  and  a night  school.  The 
Mission  Hall  is  of  Gothic  design,  three  stories 
high,  with  three  corbelled  and  coped  gables, 
and  carved  finials,  Bormounting  the  front.  Brick 
and  freestone  are  the  materials  used.  Each 
story  has  large  windows  with  stone  mullions 
and  transoms,  label  mouldings  and  strings,  the 
uppermost  tier  of  windows  being  pointed,  and 
the  centra  one  traceried.  The  entrance  is  a 
pointed  archway.  The  large  room  on  the  ground 
, lloor  is  45  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high;  those  on 
I the  first  and  upper  floors  are  of  the  same  pro- 
' portions,  bub  the  latter  is  open  to  the  roof,  being 
■ 25  ft.  in  height.  There  are  in  connexion  with 
these  apartments  class  and  other  rooms.  The 
floors  are  framed  with  trussed  transverse  beams, ' 
which  divide  the  ceilings  below  into  panels, 
having  plaster  mouldings  intersecting  with  those  ' 
of  the  walls.  The  roof  is  covered  with  blue  and  ' 
red  tiles,  having  open  metal  ridge  creating.  Ven-  ' 
tilation  is  provided  for  by  means  of  hopper  case- ' 
ments  in  the  windows,  the  extractions  being ! 
through  separate  wall  flues  having  gratings  I 
below  the  ceilings,  and  the  flues  communicating  j 
with  principal  vertical  ones  constructed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chimney  shafts.  The  warming  j 
is  by  open  fire-places.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  including  site,  was  about  4,000Z.  Mr. 
Henry  Bowe  was  the  architect;  Mr.  0.  Wilson 
was  the  contractor;  and  Mr.  Brock  the  gas- 
fitter. 

The  Xiate  George  Cattermole. — A com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Frith,  E. A.,  William  Evans,  S.  C.  Hall,  Edward 
Franks, and  Tom  Taylor,  are  exerting  themselves 
to  procure  funds  for  a monument  to  the  late 
George  Cattermole,  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery 
at  Norwood,  where  he  is  buried.  They  appeal  to 
the  art-patrons  who  possess  examples  of  the 
artist  and  appreciate  his  genius,  and  to  his 
brother  artists  “who  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  he  was.” 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday,  24th  ult.,  Mr.  James 
Daflbrne  gave  a lecture  on  “ The  Poetry  of  the 
Arts,”  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitb  was  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  said  that  the  poetical  in  art  had  for  its 
object  to  interest  the  feelings  by  means  of  form 
and  colour,  by  graceful  and  fitting  words,  so  that, 
whilst  satisfying  the  intelligence,  it  teemed  with 
life  and  beauty.  High  art  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  ; but  greater  for  that  true  art  which 
rendered  the  artist  a connecting  link  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  After  some  remarks 
on  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Eoman  art,  and  on 
their  slow  progress  towards  maturity,  Mr. 
DafFome  proceeded  to  show  how  Christianity 
had  revolutionised  art,  noticing  its  revival  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Papal  throne,  and  the  cha- 
racter impressed  upon  it  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
Michelangelo,  Perrugino,  and  Eaffaelle.  Next 
adverting  to  the  poetry  of  the  builder’s  art,  with 
a passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  labours  of 
the  old  monkish  artists,  he  eulogised  the  poetry 
of  the  pencil  of  Turner,  Wilkie,  and  Martin, 
dwelling  on  the  poetical  sentiments  evoked  by 
“The  Fighting  Temeraire,”  “The  Distraining 
for  Rent,”  and  “ Belshazzar’s  Feast ;”  and  he 
concluded  a lecture,  poetical  as  well  in  subject 
as  in  treatment,  with  some  reflections  on  the  in- 
tense thought  and  study  required  to  produce  a 
work  of  genius,  and  on  the  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude that  was  due  to  the  artist. 

The  Health  of  Easthourne. — A Govern- 
meut  inquiry  has  been  taking  place  at  Eastbonrne 
as  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  fever  there  and 
its  causes.  Dr.  Thorne’s  report  shows  that  in 
Eastbourne  there  are  the  conditions  usually 
found  in  towns  where  typhoid  fever  prevails; 
polluted  water-supply  to  parts  of  the  district, 
water-closets  without  water,  sewers  badly  ven- 
tilated, house  cisterns  communicating  directly 
with  the  sewers  by  means  of  the  waste-pipes. 
The  badness  of  the  ventilation  of  the  drains  is 
the  result  of  endeavouring  apparently  to  cram 
as  much  powdered  charcoal  as  possible  into  the 
receptacles  made  to  bold  it  in  the  ventilators ; 
thus  turning  it  into  an  effectual  stopper  of  the 
ventilators.  The  result  must  naturally  be  that 
the  sewer  gas  makes  its  escape  into  the  houses. 
The  inspector  expresses  doubts  whether  the 
charcoal  ventilators  can  be  safely  continued. 

Stanley  Cottage  Hospital.— The  corner- 
stone of  a cottage  hospital  for  the  thriving 
mining  village  of  Stanley,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Wakefield,  has  been  laid.  The 
origination  of  the  scheme  is  due  to  Mrs.  Charles- 
worth,  of  H.T,tfield  Hall,  but  it  has  met  with 
general  support.  The  site  of  the  hospital  is  on 
the  Stanley-lane  End-road,  behind  the  church, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  schools,  and  com- 
mands a fine  view  along  the  valley  of  theCalder. 
The  proposed  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  ia  intended  to  consist  of  six 
rooms,  besides  cellars,  but  is  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment. The  cost,  including  furnishing,  is  esti- 
mated at  4501.,  the  whole  of  which  sum  has 
been  raised. 

Roctiester  and  Chatbam. — The  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  the 
corporation  of  this  city  for  the  lease,  by  the  latter, 
of  the  castle  and  castle  grounds  for  public 
gardens  and  parks,  has  been  finally  made.  The 
corporation  are  to  expend  2,0001.  in  laying  out 
the  castle  gardens  and  grounds  for  the  purposes 
of  a public  park  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 
Notices  have  been  served  on  the  tenants  in 
' occupation.  The  plana  and  specifications  for 
the  proposed  new  corn  exchange  to  be  erected 
by  the  corporation  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Flockton  & Abbott,  the  architects.  The  cor- 
poration have  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  and  property  adjoining  the 
present  corn  exchange,  on  which  the  new  edifice 
will  be  erected,  and  these  will  shortly  be 
demolished. 

Sasb-Fasteners. — We  spoke  recently  of  a 
sash-fastener  made  to  prevent  the  window  being 
surreptitiously  opened  by  a knife,  or  similar 
instrument,  working  between  the  sash-bars. 
Messrs.  Hobbs  & Hart  have  sent  us  one  which, 
in  addition  to  effecting  this,  tightens  the  sashes 
for  greater  security.  The  sliding  of  a knife  be- 
tween the  sashes  to  force  the  catch  back,  which 
is  now  so  often  practised  on  the  ordinary  sash- 
fasteners,  is  here  prevented  by  a small  underlap 
covering  the  joining  line.  There  ia  a smaller 
catch  to  tighten  up  the  locking  action  of  the 
entire  window,  as  well  as  to  prevent  rattling. 
Of  the  good  effect  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
arrangement  we  are  not  quite  sure.  The  price 
of  the  article  is  33. 
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The  Commercial-road  Tramway. — Now 

that  the  question  of  tramways  for  the  metropolis 
is  exciting  so  much  interest,  attention  is  again 
being  turned  to  the  granite  tramway  which  baa 
been  for  fortyyears  in  use  in  theCommercial-road. 
It  extends  from  the  West-India  Dock  gates  to 
Whitechapel,  two  miles  in  length,  and  has  been 
of  great  use.  The  road,  however,  is  a wide  one, 
and  there  is  only  a single  line  of  tramway.  The 
granite  is  now  laid  on  concrete.  It  was  designed 
and  carried  oat  by  the  late  James  Walker,  F.R.S., 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  but  since  1850  it  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  his  assistant  and  pupil,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Eedman,  of  Westminster,  During  the  last  twenty 
years  ic  has  been  twice  raised,  re-dressed,  and 
re-laid  in  concrete.  Mr.  Bedman  states  that  the 
tramway  is  in  as  efficient  a working  state  as  it 
was  twenty  years  since.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  granite  in  it;  and  the  result  of  experience 
with  these  is,  that  an  inch  of  Aberdeen  lasts 
ten  years  ; of  Herm,  twenty  years,  Guernsey, 
forty ; and  cast  iron,  cold  blast,  fifty  to  sixty. 
Aberdeen  granite  requires  700  tons  to  crush 
1 ft.  super.  5 Herm,  900  to  1,000  tons ; and 
Guernsey  still  more. 

Island-making'  the  Order  of  the  Bay. — 

The  example  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lessepa  in 
Suez  has  produced  more  than  one  imitator. 
Every  isthmus  in  the  civilised  world  seems 
destined  to  have  its  throat  cut.  Panama  has 
long  been  doomed ; Corinth  is  a mere  matter  of 
time  I and  before  long  we  may  have  to  correct 
onr  geographies  by  describing  Spain  as  an  island. 
The  last  is  a magnificent  scheme,  and  to  cost 
more  than  did  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  project 
is  for  a canal  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  100  locks,  the  ships 
being  towed  by  locomotives  on  the  banks  at  four 
miles  per  hour.  As  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
scheme,  advices  from  Greece  state  that  the 
whole  kingdom  receives  with  a lively  satisfaction 
the  plan  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus  ; and 
the  initiative  taken  on  the  subject  by  King 
George  is  appreciated  as  one  of  the  happiest  ideas 
that  could  be  realised.  The  International,  we 
may  here  add,  states  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  decided,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  on  carrying  out  the  projected  canal 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  works 
are  to  commence  next  year,  and  may  be  finished 
in  1878. 

Towns'  Sewage. — A deputation  consisting 
of  members  of  Parliament,  mayors  and  town 
clerks  of  boroughs,  and  other  local  authorities  in 
England,  have  waited  upon  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home 
Secretary,  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  early  legislation  to  protect  rivers 
and  streams  from  pollution  by  towns’  sewage ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  delay  to  receive  the  final 
reporc  of  the  llivers’  Commission ; then,  that  a 
short  Bill  be  introduced  to  give  temporary  relief 
to  local  authorities  executing  sewage  works, 
nntil  a general  measure  be  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  rivers.  The  deputation  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Home  Secretary  by  Col.  Akroyd, 
M.P.  for  Halifax.  Mr.  Bruce  assured  the  deputa- 
tion that  he  considered  the  representations  made 
were  most  important,  and  although  he  could  nob 
pledge  the  Government  himself,  he  would  confer 
with  his  colleagues,  and  acquaint  the  deputation 
of  the  result  of  such  conference  without  delay. 
Sir  William  Dennison,  the  chief  of  the  Divers 
Commission,  was  presest  during  the  interview. 

TheTbames  Embankment  and  Its  Kail- 
way, — A station  is  to  be  erected  at  the  bottom 
of  Norfolk-street  for  the  railway.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  public  traffic  in  less  than 
three  months,  the  whole  of  the  new  thoroughfare 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Westminster  Bridge 
to  be  completed  by  August.  There  is  to  be  a 
station  at  the  end  of  New  Earl-street,  and  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  under  the  street  into 
Cannon-street,  and  thence,  it  is  intended,  to  a 
City  terminus  near  the  Mansion  House.  Between 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  Blaokfriars  Bridge  the 
line  is  close  upon  the  low  level  sewer,  and  extra- 
ordinary precautions  have  been  found  necessary. 

Kitchen  Boiler  Explosions. — Three  hot- 
water  engineers  have  sent  us  particulars  of  their 
several  patent  arrangements,  by  means  of  which 
they  believe  explosions  are  rendered  impossible. 
We  must  leave  them  to  make  their  inventions 
known  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Proposed  New  Building  Act.— The  Metro- 
politan  Building  Bill,  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  VV.  Tite,  has  been  undergoing 
some  trifling  modification,  which  has  delayed  the 
printing  of  it. 


Opening  of  the  Royal  Chapels  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  the  Public. — The  dean 
and  chapter  have  resolved,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  set  apart  every  Monday  for  the  free 
admission  of  the  public,  not  only  as  on  other 
days  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  bub  to  the  Koyal 
chapels,  between  the  hours  of  service,  from 
11  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  and  again  from  4 p.m.  to  the 
closing  of  the  doors  at  6 p.m.,  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  year  when  the  longer  days  admit  of 
this  arrangement.  Stationary  guides  will  be 
appointed  to  each  of  the  Royal  private  chapels, 
to  protect  them  from  injury  and  explain  objects 
of  interest;  and  if  the  experiment  should  suc- 
ceed, and  if  persons  of  means  should  be  disposed 
to  assist  the  chapter,  the  free  access  may  be 
extended  to  other  days.  The  new  arrangements 
have  already  come  into  operation. 

Decorations  of  the  House  of  Commons 

In  reply  to  Col.  Sykes,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Ayrton 
said  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  mosaic  picture  now  placed 
in  the  Central  Hall,  some  persons  thinking  it 
extremely  beautiful,  while  others  held  a directly 
opposite  opinion.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  would  be  required 
before  any  farther  expenditure  would  be  incurred, 
and  the  House  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  before  any  further  works 
were  undertaken.  Mr.  Poyuter  was  now  en- 
gaged on  the  pictures  for  which  he  bad  received 
commission,  but  no  further  works  in  mosaic 
would  be  ordered.  As  regarded  light  for  the 
pictures,  the  question  was  one  that  would  involve 
much  cost,  and  therefore  required  a great  deal 
of  consideration. 

Sussex  ArcbseoIoglcalSociety. — Ageneral 
meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archmological  Society 
was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Barbican,  Lewes 
Castle,  the  Rev.  H.  Campion  in  the  chair,  when 
some  amendments  were  made  in  the  rules 
whereby  the  Editorial  Committee  ceases  to  exist 
and  the  Finance  Committee  is  enlarged.  The 
Rev.  E.  Turner,  of  Mare&field,  was  appointed 
editor  of  vol.  xxii.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  de  St. 
Croix  was  appointed  secretary  of  committee,  and 
other  officers  of  the  society  were  re-appointed. 
It  was  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
second  Thursday  in  August  should  be  held  at 
Rye,  with  a visit  to  Camber  Castle.  We  have 
not  heard  if  any  shame  was  expressed  for  the 
discredit  that  has  been  brought  on  the  county 
by  the  uncalled-for  destruction  of  the  original 
Saxon  chancel  of  Worth  Church.  The  Society 
on  this  occasion  was  found  wanting. 

The  Birkenhead  Tree  Xilbrary. — The 

annnal  report  of  this  institution  has  just  been 
issued.  It  commences  with  the  gratifying  state- 
ment that  “ the  desire  for  high-class  books,  and 
the  anxiety  shown  by  the  systematic  reading  and 
regular  attendance  of  young  people  to  get  know- 
ledge, have  been  most  remarkable.”  The  past 
year  has  seen  a very  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  books  issued.  In  1869  the  books 
issued  numbered  46,576,  against  45,14-6  in  1868, 
and  43,360  in  1867.  A remarkable  feature  of  the 
figures  is  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  books  given  ont,  the 
number  of  works  of  fiction  is  considerably  less. 
In  1867,  23,396  suoh  works  were  issued,  while  in 
1869  there  were  but  22,641. 

Building*  on  Un'wholesome  Band. — One  of 

the  points  brought  before  the  Home  Secretary 
by  the  deputation  of  medical  officers  of  health 
which  waited  upon  him  with  reference  to  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  was  the  practice  of 
erecting  buildings  upon  deeply-excavated  ground 
which  had  been  previously  filled  in  with  rubbish 
containing  unwholesome  decomposable  mate- 
rials, and  to  which  we  have  often  alluded.  It 
also  complained  of  the  practice  of  building  upon 
wet  and  undrained  land.  It  was  asserted  that 
some  of  the  surveyors  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict boards,  contenting  themselves  with  the  plan 
for  house  drainage,  took  so  little  farther  interest 
in  the  matter  that  builders  either  put  no  drains 
in  at  all,  or  made  a pretence  of  putting  them  in 
without  any  communication  with  the  sewer,  or 
departed  from  the  plans  deposited  from  motives 
of  economy. 

Harbour  Works  at  Alexandria. — The 

Khediveh,  as  the  Egyptian  Pacha  is  now  called, 
has  ordered  that  the  harbour  works  at  Alexan- 
dria shall  be  immediately  commenced. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund.  — The  annual 
dinner  will  be  presided  over  on  the  present 
occasion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 


Destruction  of  a Glasgow  Theatre  by 
Fire. — The  Alexandra  Theatre,  Glasgow,  has 
been  burnt  down.  It  was  a brick  and  wooden 
structure,  and  was  destroyed  in  an  hour.  The 
London  Dramatic  Company  were  playing  at  the 
time.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  2,0001.  The 
theatre  had  been  closed  at  a quarter  to  eleven. 
About  a quarter  past  twelve  the  fire  burst  out 
suddenly,  and  the  building  in  a few  seconds 
became  enveloped  in  flames.  The  efforts  of  the 
fire  brigade  were  mainly  directed  to  prevent  the 
flames  from  extending  to  the  adjoining  buildings. 
The  theatre  is  stated  to  have  been  insured. 

Buildiog  and  Enlarging  of  Churches  and 
Chapels. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  incor- 
porated society  for  promoting  the  enlargement, 
building,  and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels, 
it  was  stated  that  grants  amounting  to  7,6301, 
(a  sum  larger  than  has  been  received  in  the 
same  time),  have  been  made  within  the  year 
towards  the  erection  of  39  new  churches,  the 
rebuilding  20,  and  the  enlarging  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  accommodation  in  86  other 
churches.  The  easily  understood  unpopularity 
of  this  society  amongst  architects  (not  attached 
to  it)  continues  to  increase. 

The  Ziook-out  on  Railways. — Sir  : A sad 

accident  lately  occurred  on  one  of  our  metro- 
politan railways.  A guard  looking  out  from  his 
van  met  his  death : his  head  was  dashed  to 
atoms  against  a bridge.  A good  look-out  could 
be  constantly  kept  by  having  a looking-glass 
near  the  door  ; the  guard  keeping  bis  eye  on  the 
glass  would  have  the  range  of  the  line.  By  night 
as  well  a night-glass  would  be  useful.  Guards 
would  then  sit  back  to  the  engine,  and  see  all 
forward  free  from  biting  winds,  blinding  dust, 
and  dangerous  bridges. — R.  T. 

The  Art  Exhibition,  Derby. — The  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  Art  Exhibition  in 
Derby,  are  being  poshed  forward.  The  com- 
mittee are  drawing  upon  available  resources  for 
contributions.  The  ” worthies  ” of  the  county 
will  be  represented.  The  catalogue  will  contain 
a brief  notice  of  each  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Briggs.  There  will  also  be  a collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  art-students.  The  com- 
mittee have  decided  to  admit  members  of  Schools 
of  Art  at  2s.  6d.  each  for  the  season.  A collec- 
tion of  China, — Derby,  Derby  Chelsea,  — will 
be  brought  together. 

Southampton  Workhouse. — In  reference 
to  a statement  at  a meeting  of  the  local  board 
of  guardians,  noticed  in  our  issue  for  26bh  ult., 
Mr.  Skelton,  of  Southampton,  the  architect  of 
the  workhouse,  has  written  to  the  Board,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  only  to  provide  a place  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  insane  persons,  and 
that  for  this  the  wards  complained  of  wore  amply 
sufficient. 

The  Subsidence  in  Turnmill-street. — 

The  falliug  in  of  the  sewers,  caused  by  flooding 
of  the  Old  Fleet,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  sinking  of  the  ground  in  Turnmill-street, 
by  which  some  dozens  of  houses  and  the  wall 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  are  to  a certain 
extent  endangered. 

Prizes  for  Art-Workmen  and  Manufac- 
turers.— The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
having  in  view  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1871,  have  under  consideration  a scheme  of 
prizes  which,  we  venture  to  think,  will  demand 
the  serious  attention  alike  of  art-workmen  and 
manufacturers. 

Castle  Bonington,  Beicestersbire. — A mill 
for  spinning  is  about  to  be  erected  here,  adjoining 
the  Lamb  Inn,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a 
great  boon  to  this  hitherto  depressed  place.  Mr. 
Bakewillj  of  Nottingham,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall, 
of  the  same  town,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
at  once. 

Exhibitions. — The  Exhibition  by  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  (Suffolk-street)  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  Monday  next,  the  4th ; as  will 
that  of  works  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools 
(Pall  Mall).  The  private  view  in  both  cases 
takes  place  this  Saturday,  the  2ad. 

Garvel  Park  Craving:  Dock,  Greenock. — 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Shearer,  Smith,  & 
Co.,  of  the  Dalbeattie  Granite  Quarries,  are  the 
successful  competitors  for  the  supply  of  the 
granite  for  this  extensive  dock,  which  we  believe 
will  be  the  first  dock  on  the  Clyde  entirely  con- 
structed of  granite. 
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Cbantrey's  Monument  to  l^irke  Wblte 
at  Camtoridg^e. — A vestry  meeting  of  All 
Saints  (parii?li  has,  after  much  diacusaion, 
adopted  a reEolution  to  the  effect  that  the  parish 
should  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  representatives 
of  the  family  of  Kirke  White  and  of  the  donor, 
Dr.  Boobt,  of  America,  that  the  tablet  be  placed 
in  the  new  Chapel  of  St.  John’s  College,  to 
which  Eirke  White  belonged,  on  condition  that 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  All  Saints 
receive  from  them  a legal  discharge  from  all 
responaibility.  While  the  monument  was  in 
private  custody,  it  sosma,  a sum  of  1,0001.  was 
offered  for  it. 

Xyons  International  Esblbition. — It  is 
at  last  decided  that  this  proposed  universal  exhi- 
bition is  to  take  place  next  year.  The  designs 
for  the  building  are  ready,  and  preliminary 
measures  are  just  commenced.  The  exhibition 
is  to  be  open  from  the  Ist  day  of  May  to  the  end 
of  October. 

Tbe  Portrait. — The  portrait  in  our  present 
number  was  produced  from  a carte  cle  visite 
photograph  by  the  process  termed  Dallastype, 
an  invention  which,  if  not  yet  fully  developed, 
has  in  it  the  germ  of  usefulness. 


For  new  wicp,  KHmonton'  Workhnnsi 
architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mess 
Ormes  : — 

Saosom  

Howard  

Crahb  & Taughnn  

Bently 

"With ere  

Sauudere  

Ni(»htitigale 

Putman  

Eaton  & Chapman 

Wood  ... 

Wiudship  

Pococlr 

Bays  & Rammogo 

Cook  & Green  

Lingott 

Johns  


£3,172  0 0 
3,125  0 0 
3,120  0 0 
3,026  0 0 
2,950  0 0 
2,94')  0 0 
2,933  0 0 
2,829  0 0 
2,785  0 0 
2,760  0 0 
2,750  0 0 
2,700  0 0 
2,700 
2,693 


2,497 


0 0 


2.285  0 0 


For  honse  at  Chertsey,  for  Mr.  Worthington.  M 
Wonnacott,  architect : — 

Knight  & Sons  £2,620  0 0 

Simpson  2,610  0 0 

Nightingale  2,405  0 0 

Goddard  & Son 2,370  0 0 

Martin  & Wells 2,345  0 0 


For  fire  brigade  'station,  Eyelj'n-road,  Deptford,  for 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : — 


TENDERS. 

For  new  chapel,  refectory,  and  dormitory,  at  8t. 
Stanislaus's  College,  Beaumont.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom 
& Son,  architects 

Myers  & Sons  (accepted)  £0,90-1  0 0 

For  restoration  of  chancel,  at  Conington,  Cambs.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  architect 

Bunting  & Son  (accepted)  £382  15  0 

For  rebuilding  the  Pino  Apple  pubhc-honse,  and  two 
houses  adjoining,  Horcoles  buildings,  Lambeth*  Mr.  L. 
H.  Isaacs,  Architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Kiddett 

Patman  & Fotheringham 

Adamson  & Sons  

Holland  S;  Hannen  

Manstield,  Price,  5;  Co. .. 

Phillips  .. 

Axford 

Brown  & Robinaon 


.,£4,915 
..  4,653 
„ 4,624  ■ 
..  4,536 
..  4.640 
..  4,629 
..  4,356 


For  reaiilence  at  Rookhills,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  R. 
Sutlon.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bently,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr, 
W.  B.  Catberwood  : — 

Residence.  Boundary  v\  all, 

Buck  £2.110  £103 

Keble 1,999  121 

Hookbam 1,869  138 

Manley  & Rogers  


Harrop  & Gould  , 

Btockabury 

Wittick  

Thompson  

Sharpinton  & Cole  . 

Nightingale  

Tongue 

Blackmore 

Crockett 

Harris  A Edwards  . 
Foster 


Crabb  AVaughan 

Knight 

Hughesden 

Wiudsbip  

Hockley  

Atehinson  it  Walker 


£2,139  0 0 
..  2,152  0 0 
..  2,100  0 0 
..  2,065  0 0 
..  1,977  0 0 
..  1,962  0 0 
..  1,949  0 0 
..  1,895  0 0 
..  1,850  0 0 
..  1,616  0 0 
..  1,845  0 0 
..  1,839  0 0 
,.  1,797  0 0 
..  1,693  0 ■ 


For  Congregational  Chapel,  Mill-street,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Pile,  archi- 
tects : — 

Price £1,150  0 0 

Allen 

Linton 

Jenkins  ' 

Little  

Whittaker  

Williiims 

Jonea  

Greenman  

Bolt 

Prosser 

Thomas  

Hayell 

Webber  9-48  0 0 


For  two  villas,  Gold  Tops.  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Pito.  atchitects  : — 

Mills £540  0 0 

Whittaker 524  0 0 

Prosser  516  0 0 

Richards  516  0 0 

Hayell  472  0 0 

Allen  •K24  0 0 

Greenman 410  0 0 

Longwood 408  0 0 


1,6 

1,896 

1,660 

1,643 


0 0 
0 0 


For  school  buildings,  South  Hackney.  Messrs.  Searle 
&,  Son,  architects 

Patmaa  & Fotheringham  £375  0 0 

Brass  865  0 0 

Newman  Si  Mann 826  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 795  0 0 

EnnoP 778  0 0 

Dabbs 772  0 0 

Uice. Ml  0 0 

Dean  '23  J7  1 

Pavitt 684  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Guyton  Church,  Staffoid.  Messrs 
W.  G.  Habershon  &Fite,  architects 

Critchlow  £1,080  0 0 

Eispey 743  0 0 

T.  &Co 722  0 0 

RatclifFo  695  0 0 

Tuskias 680  0 0 

Whitham 644  0 0 


Cooke  & Co.  (accepted)  1,730 
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For  the  formation  of  roads  and  sewers  upon  an  estate, 
at  Hornsey,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Messrs.  Hammaek  & Lambert,  surveyors 

NewinaaA  Mauu  £11,086  0 0 

Capper 8,999  0 0 

Anderson  & Son  8,903  0 0 

Abbott 8,400  0 0 

ForAsvlumof  the  Aged  Pilgrims  Friends'  Society,  at 
Hornsey  Rise.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

Roberts £11,600  0 0 

Perry  & Co 10,1-18  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  9,988  0 0 

Williams  Si  Son  9,967  0 0 

Higgs'......  9,800  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 9,frl0  0 0 

HiU  S Son  9.345  0 0 


For  dwelling-honse  and  stabling,  Croydon. 

Searle  & Son,  architects 

Myers  & Sons £3,791  0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,420  0 

Macey 3,379  0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,345  0 

Newman  & Mann  3,336  0 

ColU  & Son  3,329  0 

Higgs  3,296  0 

Brass  3,140  0 

Ward  3.'^95  0 

Ellis 2,961  0 

Hollidge 2,515  0 

Pollard 2,495  0 


TO  CORRESPOEDE^’TS. 

Pdinr  on  SlaM.— Sir  ; Wtil  some  kioU  icadtr  inform  me,  through 
your  paper,  how  to  paiat  my  shop  windows  so  ibat  pe  >ple  esnnot 
look  through  ? I lisre  tried  white  piint,  but  in  winter  it  peels  olT 
after  being  on  a few  montln,— J.  B. 

J.  V.  (thanks). —T.  Q.  (thauke).  — Q.  E,  D.  (o'ec'ric  belle,  properly 
put  up.  answer  weli). — Nemo  (tbe  fact  that  we  have  been  misled  by 
arcUiUcti  ou  two  or  three  occasions  into  preiatiug  views  o(  build- 
ings, which,  before  our  engravings  were  ready,  h ive  been  illustrated 
elsewhere,  is  no  laaeou  why  we  should  comply  with  hU  reiuest.  We 
decline  unconditionally).  — H.  N.  C.  (in  type).  — H.  i Son. — H.— 
H.  H.  8.-a  B,  M.  — B.  n.— B.  & Sons.  — E.  F.  P.  — 8.  W.  — L.  Y.— 
K.  D.-J.  O.-T.  0,— S.  S.  & Co.— F.  J.  W.-L.  0.-8.-Oiie  ofthe 
Throng.-W.  H.  — C.J.  B.  — S.A  B.-J.  D.  - F.  J.  M.-J.  F.-B.  t 
Boo.-B.  F.—E.  N.-B.  B.  N.-  H.  & P.-J.  B.-a.  S Son.-J.  T.-Mr 
K.— M.  T.-J,  E.  0.— F.  B.— A.  T.  F.— B.  T.  & Sons. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  aud  giving 
addressee. 

Ail  itatemenU  of  facta,  lilts  of  Teadera,  Ac.,  must  ba  aocoropsniad 
by  the  name  and  address  ot  the  sender,  not  uecoBarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  article’,  and  papers  read  al 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  new  hall  and  warehouse,  in  Oat-lane,  Noblo-street> 
City,  for  the  Coachmakors’  Company.  Mr.  F,  Chan- 
celler,  architect : — 


Downs 

Hill  A Son  

Turner  A Son 

Macey 

Brass  

Cooper  A Cullum .... 

Hensbaw  

Conder  

Colls  A Son 

Brown  A Uobinson  . 
Crabb  A Yaughan  . 


..£4,740  0 
..  -1,647  0 
..  -1,611  0 
..  4,391  0 
..  4,293  0 
..  4,278  0 
..  4, ‘233  0 
..  4.223  0 
..  3,978  0 
..  3,920  0 
..  3,476  0 


For  restoration  of  Biggleswade  Church,  Beds.  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Habershon  A Pite,  architects 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

NOTICE.—"  THE  BUILDER,”  for  the  week 
ending  APRIL  will  he  published  at  ONE 
p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  YUh  inst.  Advertisements 
for  insertion  in  that  Numhe-r  must  therefore  reach 
the  Office  before  THREE  p,m.,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, 13t/t. 


poster  .. 

Field 

Cooper 

Joy  ^ Co 

Turner 

Twelvetrces.  . 
Nunn  A Co.  . 

Moore 

Fattenson  .... 
Carter  A Co.  . 

Tooley 

Edoy 


£2,64')  0 
2,616  0 
2,515  0 
2,450  0 
2,450  0 
2,-il6  0 
2,358  0 
2,311  0 
2,284  0 
2,223  0 
2,117  0 
2,070  0 
1,941  0 


For  a house  in  Manor  Park,  Sutton,  Surrey,  h 
E.  Nash,  architect : — 

Colls  A Suns  £3,270  0 0 

Marsland  A Sons  3,u96  0 0 

Roberts  3,019  0 0 

Cuff,  Bolter,  A Co 2,642  0 0 

Woodward 2,64u  0 0 

Deards  (accepted)  2,i55  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  A.  lern 
architect : — , _ 

Goddin £1,455  0 0 

Silver  A Bon  1,446  0 o 

Eeavell 1,350  0 0 

Lacey  1,300  0 0 

Wtfod  A Co 1,299  0 0 

Spicer  1,290  0 0 

Dover  . 1.282  0 0 

Loosely  1,'253  0 0 

■Woodbridge  I,'2u0  0 0 

Ferguson 1,‘237  0 0 

Nightingale  1,23-1  0 0 

Cooper ],2C8  0 0 


For  flfcy-six  cottages  at  Kiveton  Park  Colliery,  near 
Sheffield.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  A Pite,  architects 

Pattenson  £5,2'J0  0 0 

Best 4,857  0 0 

Dawson  4.800  0 0 

Nelson  A Co 4,750  0 o 

Marnott  4,437  0 0 

Moore 4,375  0 0 

Weatherley  4,291  0 0 

Hague -1,236  0 0 

Stamp 4.217  0 0 

Hobson  4,097  0 0 

Wade  4,076  0 0 

Binns  3,900  0 0 

Keen 3,850  0 0 

Cawthorne*  3,787  0 0 

* Being  £67.  128.  9d.  per  cottage,  all  included,  with 
fittings  aud  outouiiainga,  ana  stoves  compieie. 

For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Roalh,  Cardiff'.  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Habershon  A Pite,  architects  : — 

Beaver  A Son  £-4,872  0 0 

Price 4,482  0 0 

Seager 4,460  0 0 

Smith  A Piing  4,325  0 0 

Stephens 4,300  0 0 

Sheplon  4,279  0 0 

Sludo  4,225  0 0 

Thomas  4,1'20  0 0 

Franklin 4,085  0 0 


For  erecting  sii  cottages  anu  uuops  at  Bnrgess-billj 
lu  ssei,  for  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect : 
Norman  (accepted),.,, £920  0 0 


TURNER  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  A Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GA.S  PILLARS, 

LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figures, 
GasLamps,  Lanterns, Ac. 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Fountains, 

BRONZED  STATUES, 
VASES,  Ac. 

Gates,  Railings,  Balcony 
Panels,  Ac. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  3a.  6d.  in 
etamps. 

TURNER  A ALLEN, 
IRON  MEKCHANTS, 
Founders, 
cud  Manufacturers, 

_\  201,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  LoNDOif,  E.C 

Crown  6vo,  «lc.tb,  gilt  liile,  63. ; sUl  eiige*.  7>. 
niuetrated  with  full-pnge  eugraviogi  by  0.  CltuIKSaANK.  ic. 

P'APOLEON  BUUNA  PARTE  (History  of), 

reirinted  Irom  lbs  “Family  Library,”  with  consWeiable 

“d'^'‘'®London  : WILLIAM  TEQG,  Paii;ra*-Une.  Cheapaide. 


s 


For  Congregational  Chapel,  Pembrey,  Wales, 
W.  G.  TTabershen  A Pite,  architects  : — 

Whittaker £438  0 

•Phillips  433  0 

Davies 423  0 

Rowlands  381  0 


Freparlng  for  pabHcailon,  in  yo-t  8vo.  wiili  Disgrami, 

MOKING  FIKES,  their  CAUSE  and 

COJiE. 

a Eev.  A.  C.  AINSLIE.  Jl.A,  Vicar  of  Corfe,  Somersat. 

Second  EiiUiei), 'vltb  Corrections  aori  Ad  itians. 

London  : LONGMaNS,  QEEEN,  a CO.  P.utuoster-row. 

JOHN  LEECH’S ’tfcHlS GS  : comprising 

explanatory  leturprei 


London  ; WILLIAM  TEGO,  Pan 


li-lace,  Cbtapsidr. 


April  2,  1870.] 
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V^ANTED,  a competent  MANAGING 

VV  FOREMAN  to  SUPERINTEND  an  Bngioeer  and  Contrac- 
tot's  Establishment.  In  the  country,  pweiiiog  practical  experience 
in  the  constructive  detibs  of  iron  roo'k,  buildlDg>,  girders,  Ac.  al  so, 
imlth  wo'k.  Acousfomo'l  t'>  lh«  management  and  control  of  work- 
men. and  the  preparation  of  estimates  and  quantities.  One  with  a 
good  knowledge  ,,f  Iho  galvaoieod  Iron  trade  prefe-re’.— Addrese, 
IRONWORK,  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  etnUeg  refereucre  and  age 
Salary  2001.  perauiium. 

TTrANTED,  on  the  Lancashire  & Yorkshire 

V V Railway,  a DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  of  PRRMANE'JT  WAY, 
Must  have  a thorough  know’edge  of  all  the  duties  connected  with 
maintenance  of  ways  and  itationa,  and  able  to  make  tip  ibe  various 
returns  which  are  reipilred.— Appllcatl’n*.  stating  terras,  to  be 
aiidreesed  to  Mr.  W.  B.  HALL,  Engineer’s  Office,  Hum’s  Bank, 
Manoheeter. 

TO  GRAINKRP. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  GRAINER, 

V V a wrltri  preferred. —Apply  to  SMITH,  BROtUERS,  Gold- 

street..  Northampton. 

WANTED,  a LAD,  in  a BUILDER’S 

V V OFFICE.  Must  be  quick  and  correct  at  aocounts.— Adlreea, 
hy  letter  only,  to  E4T0N  & CHAPMAN,  Rainnel-str-et,  Splfal  fields  . 

WANTED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

VV  MAN  of  JOINERS,  Mu«t  be  a pu-hing  man.  wl'llng  to  be 
usefnl,  uu'ieritatid  hit  work.  To  reside  on  the  premises.  Good  re- 
ferences as  to  abilities  and  general  cbsr.tcter  will  be  required, — 
dpply,  elating  sslary  aud  age,  to  T.  W.  37,  Blrkbeok-i'oid,  Hornsey- 
rise.  Holloway. 

ANTED  by  a Builder  in  the  West  of 

VV  England,  an  experience  1 FOREMVN.  with  a view  to  a 
partnership,  or  luceeedlug  to  the  busines*.  Must  bo  an  rne-getic, 
capable,  active  person,  accnitomed  to  siipetinlend  bricklaying, 
plnstering,  and  stone  work,  who  understandi  drawlotr>.  and  can 
keep  the  aecount#.- Address,  j„  tbs  first  instance,  to  M.  M.  cire  of 
Messrs,  Kent  h Co.  23,  Paternoster-row,  London,  E.C. 

TXTANTED,  in  a Toivn  Surveyor’s  Office,  a 

VV  JUNIOR  Cl-ERK.  having  a kaowledge  of  snrvaylng  and 
dranghtlng,  at  a salary  ot  fiOf.  a yo  ir.— Apply,  BOX,  K.  X.  Office  of 
“ The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

VV  HAND.  Must  bo  a thorongh  plumber,  with  not  l-ss  than 
six  month  ' oharooter  from  las'  emuloyer  No  others  need  .apply,— 

1 Address,  103.  Meunt-streot,  Groiveoor.s  luare. 

Y^ANTED,  a good,  practical  BUILDER’S 

[ V V SHOP  FOREMAN,  with  or  without  a eapiUl  of  2301.  to 
SrOI  to  join  an  old-estsbllBhed  firm.  Ample  security  w.ll  be  given. 
Fur  fuilher  paiticuUrs,  address,  by  letter  only.  65.  Office  of  "The 
Bulller.’* 

"Y^ANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

V V wsy.  Kerb  Setting,  or  Granite  Dte»»ing.  t->  TAKE  by  the 
PIECE,  by  a flrst-clus  prsollfsl  M.sn,  of  twen'y-five  years'  expe- 
rience under  Dock.  Railways.  Jletrop  litaii  BoauU.  and  Gnvernmeot 
Engineers.  One  trial.  — Addresi,  JAMEi  CKUTCHLEY,  No.  7, 
James-piace.  North-street.  Poplar. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGER,  in  a Buildei’s  or  Contrecloi’s  Offlte,  hy  one 
who  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  In  prlme-oo-t  acc  mots,  raea- 
milng  op,  and  estimating,  *o.— Address,  14.  Office  of  " The 
BniMcr.’’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PI.UMBF.RS. 

\yj  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

V V class  GA9  and  HOT  WATER  FITTER,  B 11  Hanger,  «nd 
, Zinc  Wnrki  r.  »nd  g iod  Plnmbsr.  No  objecHon  to  fill  up  time  with 
other  branches.  Weges  low  for  a coiistaniy.— Apply  G.  D.  Pcst- 
(l1icp.  Siiilh  Nnrwo  ‘d. 

TO  BUrLDKRS.  Ae. 

\;\7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN  or  GRNERAL  FORRMAN  ofCARPRN- 
TRRS  and  JOINERS,  or  »s  Forein  nofW.itk-.  H’Ui  carried  outgood 
jnbs.  No  otjection  t’l  Workii  g Foreman.  Good  Telerencea.  Aged 

35  — Address,  E.  C.  51.  Napler-street,  Douglasa-street,  Naw-crost- 
road,  S.K. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENERAL  FORRMAN.  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  ty  a tboroughly  practical  Man.  well  acquainted 
whh  lb-  luansgement  of  msehinery.  0»n  prepare  detail  and  work- 
ing drawings  for  all  branches,  take  out  quaiilitlee,’  estimate,  and 
roe'BUre  up.  Has  a p'actioal  knowledge  of  levelling  aud  surveying. 
References  and  teetimonlala.— Address,  47,  Office  of  *'  The  Builder  ’’ 

rpHE  ART  JOURNAL ; a Monthly  Record 

I of  lbs  Pine  Art*,  the  Tndnetrisl  ArU,  and  t.hn  Arts  of  De^Un. 
With  bcantifnl  EDgraTinEs  on  Steel,  and  numeroue  Woodcut  l Pub- 
lltbed  Moulbly,  priou  Si.  I3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  THK  APHTf,  NUMBER. 

LINE  PNORAVING3. 

J.  A DAUGHTER  OF  THK  EAST,  after  J F.  Portaeli. 

If.  ST.  PETER  MARTYR,  after  Titian, 

Hr.  LA  SONNAMBULA,  fr''m  the  Status  by  G.  Fontana. 

Literary  Conlribotlons  1 he  R .yal  Scottish  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion; Ravenna  and  ite  Christian  MonumenU;  Picture  Galleries  o' 
Italy,  by  Jamee  Dafforne,  lllnstratert  ; Brittanv  and  its  By-wayi 
Illustrated  ; Ou  the  Adaptability  of  onr  Native  Plante  to  Purposes  oi 
Ornamen'.al  Art,  Illustrated  ; Ornithology,  illustrated  ; The  Museumi 
of  Ergliiud  ; The  Mayer  Mueeum,  liverpool,  by  L.  Jewltt,  P.P.  a 
llliietratfd  ; ThePtately  Humea  of  England— Arundel  Castle,  by  S.  C. 
Hall,  P.S.A,  Illustrated. 

With  Dnrrcrons  other  Papers  on  Carront  Art  Topics. 

Loodon  : VIRTUE  A CO.  lvy-lnne,Paietiioalcr-row. 


Second  Edition.  In  one  volume,  demy  4to.  ("blong),  strongly  bnn 
In  doth,  price  S«.  illustrated  with  twenty  Plates  ofPlaris.  Bie 
tioas,  Ac.  in  Lith'.graphy.  and  numeroue  Letterpreij  Diagrjras. 

TSoMESTJC  ARCHITECTURE;  a Series 

J ' of  Deeignefor  Cottsg‘a  and  VllUe;  with  le'lerprese  Deocrlp. 

tione,  Esliirates  of  Coe>e,  general  Remerke,  and  SpeciQoatlons. 

By  JAME-S  W.  BOGUE,  Architect,  Edinburgh. 

To  which  is  added 

HANDY  HINTS  on  the  Internal  Arrangementi  *nd  Sanitary  Con 
tiirances  of  Co'ugea  and  Villas.  By  the  .author  of  " The  Orammai 
«f  House  Planning  ” 

New  Edition.  In  one  vidome.  cloth,  lettered,  price  7*.  Cd.  with 
mimerous  Pngravloge. 


WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

tV  homes.’’ 

The  new  and  lllnetrated  edition  of"  The  D well  Inge  of  the  Labour- 
ing Clas-es.’’ hy  HENRY  ROBERTS  Esq.  P 3 A.  (author  of  " Homo 
Reform,"  and  " The  Physical  Condi  tioo  of  the  Labouring  Classes  ’’) 
will  be  fouod  a summary  of  the  eflorta  at  home  and  abroad  to 
■•cure  " Uriilthy  Homes"  for  working  men  and  women. 

“ A moet  valuable  handbook.’’— Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  ill.  Egeter  Hall,  Slraud.  Price  7b.  Abo 
Heslgus  for  Cottages,  numbered  ou  sheet,  with  Speciflostlor 


Bojal  18mo,  cloth  extra,  5'.  with  the  32  oilginal  Colonred 

R,  SYNTAX’S “'To'liR'm  SEAEOH  of 

ibe  PICTURESQUE. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOO,  Paucras-laue,  Cheipslda. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WT" ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  aud 

I V energeUe  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGP.MEST 
(in  Town  or  country).  Thorougbty  conversant  with  the  management 
of  all  trades,  measuring  up  works,  Ac.  First-class  references  and 
testimonials.— Addresi,  901,  Office  of  " The  BuiMer." 


WANTED,  by  a thorough  BUILDER’S 

CLERK  and  ACCOUNTANT,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT. 
Ib  also  a fair  draiigbtsmao,  la  with  one  of  the  largest  firms  in 
I/ondon.  Terms  moderate.— Address.  992,  Office  of  “ The  Builder," 


TO  ARCHITECr8.  Ac. 

WT” ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

TT  OAQRMENT  as  JUNIOR  AS3I-3TANT.  Neat  draughtsman. 
Salary  not  so  much  au  object  as  employment.— Address,  A.  G.  10, 
I yndhurst-grovo,  Peckhivm,  8.E 


TO  PLUMBBRg  AND  BUILDERS. 

W-^NTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PLUM- 

V V BER.  Can  do  plain  zlncwork.  Willing  to  fi  1 up  t'me  in 
other  branches  if  tequited.-Address,  J.  T.  P.  4.  Bamuel-street,  St. 
George’s  Eist,  F.. 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  an  Artist,  Interior  Deco- 
rator, Designer.  Ac.  au  ENGAGEMENT  to  carry  Ontajob, 
or  otherwise.  TboiougUiy  versed  with  every  etyle  of  ornament. 
Good  references.  Bpecimena  «hown.— Apply,  hy  letter,  A.  Z.  3, 
Cauterhury-teriace.  Ball’s  Pond-rnad,N. 


Ty ANTED,  by  a thorough  PAINTER  and 

V V GRAINER,  a SITUATION.  AccuatomeJ  to  managoment. 
Town  or  ciuutry.— Addrese,  C.  F.  S.  3,  Abbey-road  West,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  N.W, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  MACHINIST;  also  a good  Saw  Sharpener. 
Several  years  in  Ja«'.  employment.— Addrese,  A.  P.  16,  Union  viuaie, 
UnloD-rnad,  .Souihwark. 


D 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WA  N T E D,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Mao,  an  ENGAGEMENT  ae  MANAGER,  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  quaatlliea,  estimates,  Ac.  Town  or 
oonntry.  First-class  refernutes.  — Address,  T.  II.  Mr.  Curawall, 
Builder,  Matioa  Villa,  Bomoi.t]ii,  Middlesex,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

W-A-NTED,  a SITUATION  as  THREE- 

T V BRANCH  HAND  Ii  a good  giwfltter  and  plain  zinc 


well-roi 


. EC. 


Walker  and  Webster  combined 

T y in  a DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  in 
wliich  the  definitions  rf  Webster  and  the  accentuation  of  Walkt 
eire  united,  and  uisny  new  words  introduced.  With  a valuabi 
Appendix. 

Condeufed  by  JOHN  lONGMUIR.  A.M.  T.L.D.  Ac.  from  the  Svo. 
edition  of  Walker  and  Webster's  Blot'ouary. 

London;  WILLIAM  TKGO.  Paucras-lane  Cheapslde. 

EWETSON  & THEXTON  send  Free 

doDC05^_Bedroom  Finnltura  in  porcelain  oi.Ioure,  Ac,— HRWErsoN 


H 


SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

VX.  and  Contractors  for  any  class  of  Sabinarlne  Work,  such  as 
Repairing  Dock-gates,  Jiivert-,  UnJerplmilue  Quay-walD,  Sinking 
Cylinders  for  Bridges.  Working  at  Sunken  Vessela,  Ac.  — Priva' 
Rcsldtnce,  50,  Oladstone-Btreet,  Biiteraea  P.irk, 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION 

X DETAIL,  aud  WORKING  DRAWINGS.  LAND  SURVEYING 
and  LEVELLING.— Address,  C.  47,  London  IFall,  E.C. 


U— An  ENGINEERING  and  LAND 

eURVBYOR.  who  also  has  a public  appointment  at  Great 
Grimsby, has  a VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL  Prem'uu 
raqulrea.-AddreiS.  X.  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Eden’s,  Bookeeller,  Great  Grimsby. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  I 


^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Furniture,  and  Gliding  in  all  its  branchee, 


may  be  OBTAINED 

steps.  Oxford-street.  „ 

found  if  required.— Addrese  to  the  Secretary.' 


Gliding 

House  of  Call,  Marlborongh  Inn,  Blenh* 

•k  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  Job.  Materials 


OCHOOLof  ART.— WANTED,  a MASTER 

O to  UNDERTAKE  the  eotire  MANAGEMENT  of  the  Hanl-j 


Besidoa  the  ordinary  dut'es  of  the  school,  he  will  bo 
expected  to  take  coarge  oj  the  modelling  clasx— J-'or  further  p.r- 
— ..  - Hanley. 


■ the  Seoretaiy,  EDWIN  POWELL, 


TTACANCY  for  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  A 

gotd  writer,  quick  at  figuroe,  with  a twta  for  drawing 
No  preiuliim.  Salary  the  second  vear.  | Workshop  hours  — Acnir 
tiy  letter,  before  calling,  to  T.  8.  TRUSS,  C.E.  Iron  Merchant  Ae 
Frlar-etreei,  Southwark  Brldga-r.iaJ,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  Man, 

load  if  required  for  flitt-cUrs  ART 
xutt«ITURL.-Apply  to  Mr,  DONJsIN,  ArohiUct,  Guil.borough 
No.  Ibaniiitou-  ’ 


WANTED,  a Man,  to  WORK  MARK- 

ALL’S  GENERAL  JOINER. — Apply  at  once  to  A DE  ARDA 
Builder.  S6.  Webber-row,  Blackfiiara-road.  i>i-AU03, 


TO  JOINERS  OR  CABINETMAKERS. 

ANTED,  a first-class  Workman,  to  make 

TV  eome  GOTHIC  FURNITURE  in  Oak.  About  three  or  four 

montbh*  wnpir  .A.I.Imb.  I.-  -..I- 


TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a YOUNG  MAN  that 

T T PAINT  and  do  GRAININO.-Apply  to  F.  NASH,  l! 
dowue-pliice.  South  Lambeth. 


can 

IS.  Laos- 


w 


. TO  ARTISTS. 

ANTED,  a first  class  FIGURE 

'EAUGHToMAN  for  stained  gla'S.  One  who  uade  sUnds 
referred.— Ad.Jrese,  Metsre.  D.  BELL  A 
itte-Btivet,  FilXfoy-squaro,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

T\/’ ANTED,  by  a Contractor  in  South  Wales, 

T T a competent  FOnEMAN.  Must  be  Ihororchly  canable  ol 
eetiing  out  wo.k,  making  detail  drawings,  taking  oat  quantltle* 
eitimallug,  and  .uperiiiiend  a large  j b.  Non*  need  apply  but  the.  e 
who  STB  thoroughly  acquain  el  with  the  building  trade.— Apply  (by 


',  age,  irode,  and  Boliiry  Tequiied,  to 


TO  BUILDERS, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  either  in  town  or 


TO  ARCHITECrS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Young  Mail  who  has  served  bis  lime  with  an  Acchiteot  iu 
good  pmctice.  le  a tboroUgh  geometrical  and  perspective  draughts- 
man aud  colourist,  with  a kuuwle  lge  of  onitcuctim.  First-closi 
references.— Address,  H.  P.  KrersUsId  Library,  St.  LeonarVi-on-Sia. 


TO  ARCUITECTA,  AND  SURYSYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

well-qualified  and  piactlcal  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to 
tike  entile  supenn'eudencti  of  woiks  both  In  aud  out  of  the  Office, 
and  to  all  klu^s  of  office  work.  Refeienoce.— Addreis,  No.  934, 
Ollico  ot  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

W/" ANTED,  in  Town  or  country,  a Constant 

TV  SITUAT.ON  hi  ,a  Plaiu  and  Decoralire  PAPKRHANGF.R. 
No  objection  to  fill  up  time  at  painting,  gilding,  Ac.  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  decorative  work.  Firet-rale  refer- 
enoBS  can  be  given,— Addrr-ai,  E.  C.  21,  CaroUne-etreet,  Eat  jn-aqmre. 


TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

T^JANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

T V experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  .who  Is  thoroughly  com- 
peteul  in  bouk-kBeping,  measuring,  quauticies,  and  the  UsUsl  duliea. 
Is  a fair  draugUlsui  tu  and  eetimacur.  Has  lutd  sola  in  tuagi-mmt  of 
a decoratoFs  uustUBSs,  aud  won  a prize  for  a system  of  uvok-keeping. 
Has  souio  auowledgc  of  the  brick  and  crmeut  trades.  Excellent 
testiuiuululs  aud  teierBUces  to  good  firms  with  whom  he  has  besn 
many  years.  Aged  33.  Active,  sober,  married,— Address  E.  A.  A. 
4,  at.  GeurgB's-ru..d,  PriiuroiB-hill.  Loudon. 


'Xl^T’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

tV  GAOKMENr  as  PAINTRR,  GLAZIER,  WRITER.  Ac.  t' 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ao. 

WANTED,  by  a Youno:  Gentleman,  who 

basjuzt  oomplelid'his  articles,  n SITU ATION  as  IMPROVER, 
fan  draw  p'ane,  elerstlnue,  sections,  and  perip*ctlvp,  from  a rongti 
sketch,  and  Is  n'so  a go^d  laud  surveyor.  Good  refarence.  Salary 
moderate.— Address,  J.  A.  R.  22,  Shalte-bury-itveet,  New  North- 


w. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Im- 

prover, by  a JOINER. — Addro  s,  L.  Post-ofllce.Cselle  Cary. 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

tV  PITUATL'N,  nsTHRRE-BRANCH  kind.  No  objeotlnn  to 
the  cotiiitry.  Hcf-ieni'e  if  tequitM.— Address,  8.  K.  11.  Verandah 
Cotiages,  North-hill,  ILghga’p. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

T^ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a Con- 

? V stant  SITUATION,  or  Job.  Sotjbjec'ion  to  fill  up  his  time 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CCJNTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  STORE 

T V and  TIME  KEEPER,  by  a Young  Man.  »g»d  32.  Writ  up  to 


w 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  IM- 

T V PROVEB,  by  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Hus  been  at 


TO  PAINXERB,  GLAZIERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Steady  Man,  aged  3G,  a 

coiatautSirUAlION,  aj  THrEE-BBANCH  HAND.  Can 
do  plnmblDg  aud  wilttug,  aud  used  to  tiie  Jobbing  trade.  Good  I'd- 
lerBUcee.— Address,  G,  G.  24,  Charles-etreac.’utepney.  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  *c- 

WANTED,  a Kh)  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP,  ORNERAL  FOREMAN.  Or  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a. 
JOR,  bya  tburougUly  practical  Hau,  u Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  31. 
Town  or  country.  Firol-class  reforeocej, — Address.  J.  W.  J.  15, 
Hauover  street.  Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGER-*,  BELLHANGERS,  GAS  AND 
HuT-WaTKR  FIITEH8. 

WANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  GENERAL 

Hand.— Addiesi,  A.  B.  No.  35,  Jubilee-place,  King's  rued, 

Chelsea, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Constant 

EMPLOYMENl'  at  BHICRLAYEK.  Is  aUo  ouiupetent  to 
uuderluke  jobbiug.  Quo, I reference.  Town  or  country.— Addrese, 
a,  B.  9,  Cbarlutte-sCreet,  WaCeiloo-road,  8.B. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  or  at  the  Beueb.  Quick  at 
figures.  Good  leference,  Ac.  Willing  to  make  bimrelf  us-ful. 
Salary  moderate.— Address,  J.  L.  4,  Czesse  blreet,  Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-stroat,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  Workman,  a JOB  as 

BELLHaNGKR,  GAO  «nl  UOT-WaTER  FITTER.  Noob- 
jectlon  to  tuke  the  lead  ut  a shop.  Refereucea  giveu  os  to  ability.— 
Addreti,  H.  W.  45.  ILnupdeu-aireet,  Euston-road,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

DRAUGHTSMAN  or  GENERAL  CLERK.  First  clsss  re- 
ferences t'lum  pteceut  employer.  Salary  moderate. — Address.  A.  B. 
Post-offlee,  Kelgate. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  .1  RE-KNUAGEMBNT,  by 

an  efficient  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  oapablo  oi; taking  the 
entire  charge  of  the  books,  estlmatiug,  Ac.  First-cUsa  refor- 
ences  to  late  cuipluyor,  with  whom  he  has  been  upwaiils  of  twdve 
yeare. — Address,  J.  M.  33,  Fitlmouch-road,  b.ll. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a E£  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  ol  MASONS,  the  work  where  laet  employe  I being 
completed.— Address,  G,  U.  96,  Lllllugtou-street,  PimlLoo,  8 W, 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Ihoioogbly  practicil  BUILDER’S  FORE51AN.  C’.arpentec 
by  trade.  ICefereucea  goud.— Address,. A B.  2a,  Mjrtle-sireet,  Queen's- 
road,  Dalitou, 
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Tf>  BriLDEBS  AND  PAW  MILLS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION to  WOEKaClRCrtABBA",  BENCH,  or  FRAMF, 
Hud  to  Txke  I’barge  of  Enelno  If  rsqolred.  Wage^  ui"der»'e.  Good 
>hatact«r.  Ii]  town  or  country.— Address  to  A.  B.  59.  Sslby  itreet , 
Watei loo-town,  B. 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

tV  MEASUPING  and  estimating  clerk.  Aged  .32.  Good 

references.— Addreaa  X.  X Pcet-ofllce.  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E. 

YYT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Constancy 

V V a*  tood  PLUMBER.  Would  not  m'nd  fllllng  up  bis  time  at 
pla'ii  gasflttlng  orlzlnowotk.  Five  years’ good  character.- Addreaa, 

Y Z.  8.  Hornei-row,  Crawford-Blrest.  Maryleboue. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

“\YIANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

T V SITUATION  aa  PLUMBER.  Can  do  hot-water  bathe,  pumpa, 
c’csete,  plain  sincwoik,  Ac  Married.  Town  orcountry.  Good  refer- 

Wella,  Kent. 

TO  ARCHITEITra. 

"WANTED,  by  a practical  DRAUGHTS- 

V V MAN.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  versed  In  the  usual 
office  TOoUce.  cjuld  take  the  manegerasnt  in  the  absence,  Ac.— 
AddrcM.B  Y 9,  London-atreet.  Reading.  Berks. 

YIT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  27, 

T V a SITUATION,  aa  PLUMEF.R,  GLAZIER,  Ac.— Address, 

G.  D.  366,  City-road. 

\YTANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  EM- 

1 V PLOVMENT.  as  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  Csn  make 
himself  Benerally  useful.  Good  reference.  Wages  no  (.bject.- 
Address,  J.  U.  21,  Sberborne-streel,  Blandford-sqUAre. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN 

vV  BRICKLAYEll,  or  PIECE-WORK,  in  town  or  country.— 
Addresa,  J.  1).  2,  Langton-terrace,  Vasaal-ioad,  North  Brixtnn. 

TO  COMMISSION  AGENTS  OR  SALESMEN. 

YYT'ANTED,  for  the  SALE  of  the  best 

T V Welsh  ROOFING  SLATES  and  BtATE  BLABS  by  COM- 
MISSION,  orotberwiae,  aPeraon  with  goKl  references  and  connexion. 
For  further  pat  tlcu  Jars,  apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.  69,  CrawforJ- 
atreet.  Bryanstone-s  quare,  W. 

N B.— Persona  not  receiving  am  were  will  Infer  that  Ibeic 
eervicee  are  nut  required. 

aiHE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

L as  CLERK  Of  WORKS,  Or  GENERAL  KOREUAV.  Refer- 
ences glvtn.- Apply  to  THOMAS  W.  BBElMJ.  Cranlelgh , On  Mfotd, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTOERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGE- 

_L  MBNT  as  a GENERAL  MACHINIST.  Can  ehatpen,  or -work 
frame  or  circular  saws,  or  a general  joluer.  >'o  obj-cilon  to  town 
ot  country.  A good  refcience  can  be  given.— Apply  to  L.  D,  26, 
Portland  a'reet,  Wandswotth-road,  Surrey. 

rPHE  very  best  TEIMPORARY  ASSIST- 

JL  ANCE  RENDERED  to  Archilecte,  Civil  Eoglneere,  Sc.  Per- 
spectives, etching,  working  drawiega,  suiveye,  deaigna.  Sc.— Addresa, 
922.  OtJico  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  As. 

rpEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  — Designs, 

I Competition.  ArtUUc,  and  Working  Drawing*  PREPARED, 
Lviid  Slid  Town  Surveys  made,  and  Estatee  laid  out : also  plana,  ape- 
clScatlona.  and  quantltUa  for  bulldeia,  by  C.  A L.  57,  Gtacechuich- 
street.  E.C. 

r]''EMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A SUR- 

X VEYOR  and  BUIl.UER'S  CLERK,— An  experienced  B.tl- 
mator.  Measurer,  and  Accouiitanf,  and  well  practiteJ  In  any  of  tbe 
office  dullea,  1*  deslront  of  meeting  with  tbe  above.  He  is  a good 
drangbtrman,  and  of  middle  age.  Would  not  object  to  a permrneQt 
engagement. — Addrets,  6URVE70R,  11,  Duko-strtet,  Portland- 
pluce. 

rpiMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  a SITUA- 

_1_  TION  aa  TRAVELLER.  Verv  good  connexion  among  good 
li-me.— Addresa,  25,  Office  of  "The  BulIJer," 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER3. 

rpiIE  Advertiser,  aged  25,  desires  a RE- 

1 ENGAGEMENT.  Tbnionghiy  well  up  In  the  trade,  measuring. 
Curt  piice,  Ac.  Excellent  character. — Addreaa,  J.  H.  6,  Bretten- 
terrace,  Kina’a-road,  t'belaea.  B W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  SURYEYORS. 

rpLE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  much  expe- 

X tience,  li  deeiroua  of  an  BNGAOEHENt  w.tb  the  above,  for 
wbcm  be  i*  qualified  to  prepare  deaigot,  drawlugs,  tpeclficatlous,  and 
eat’matea,  Drawinga  and  phutographa  ai  apecliuflua.  Nu  objection 
to  Ike  country.— Addres),  61,  Office  of  " Toe  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

PURVEYOR,  &c.— WANTED,  an  EN- 

O GAGEMKNr  aa  SURVEYOR,  ENGINEER,  or  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Praciloally  acquainted  with  sewer  construcion,  wa'er 
supply,  town  mprovemeLta,  Ac,  atd  U lully  cumi-etent  to  under- 
tiike  tbe  eiecntion  and  entire  (barge  of  same.  Sixteen  years' 

QTAIRS.— ESTIMATES  given  for  any  de- 

O scriptioa  of  STAIRCASE  and  HANDB.-tlL  WORK,  by  a tho- 
roughly  practical  Man.  kefeieoces  if  tequl  ed.— Address,  W.  N.  No. 
1,  BUmaiah-road,  Haiumersmitb,  W. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEBHS  OR  L.AND  SOuVKYORd. 

TYEQUIRED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

Xv  GAQRUENT  iu  Ibe  office.  Is  a good  inrveyoc  and  exjiedl- 
Uuus  plan  liiaugliUman.  Experienc-rd  In  making  reduettooa. 
scaling  aresi  of  plans,  and  In  the  general  work  of  the  Office.  Good 
testiiuonlalfL— Address,  A.  D,  Mr.  White,  Stationer,  68,  Rlug-sitcel, 
Hammer.mitb.W, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

l.)LASTERING  WANTED  (Piecework),  or 

J to  lake  Charge  of  Plastering  Wo  b.  Good  referan’ei  eau  be 

gitan.  Laixiur  only.— Addre‘1*,  G.  J.  C.  82,  Great  Gulldford-alieet. 

TMMEDIATE  EMPLOYMENT 

1 WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26,  as  ASSISTANT 

DH.AUGHTBMaN,  CLERK.  0.  TIMiiKEEPER.  Four  years  and  a 
half  iu  last  ailuallon,— Address,  ALFRED  r.ANQER,  Sliueburyueas, 
Essex. 

TJ  ANDRAILS  and  STAIRS.— WANTED, 

XX  EMPLOYMENT.  In  Ibe  above  line,  ly  a first-class  SUlrcaae 
Uaua-  Plc:ewoik  preferred.- Address,  28,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTOBS,  AND  SURVEYOR?. 

^LERK. — A Young  Man  requires  a 

\j  SITUATION.  Capable  of  tikli'g  charge  of  an  office,  thoroughly 

can  keep  prime  coal,  and  a fair  diaugbtamvn,  Ac  — Addrear,  ALPHA  , 
3 it>.  nbeiiu-ioed,  Hornieyroul,  Luudou,  N. 

A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  practical  ASSISTANT  seeks  an 

ENGAOEMENT.  Per*!  ective  drauaJitsruRn  and  supeiior 
iat.— Addiesr,  D.  W.  11.  Reverd}-r04d,  B^^riDDDdaeF.S.E- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUhVEVORS. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  wishes  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  either  in  town  or  coantry.  Expedlllotu 
„ lamiin.  Can  deaign,  loeiuure  op  work,  aorvey,  io.  Would 
take  Evening  Employment  up>n  moderate  term*.  First-clnts 
refereneea  and  te'tlaiouUla— Addreas,  BETA,  care  of  Mr.  Jilea, 
Homekeeper,  Oolldball  cbamlieis.  BaelngbaU-etieet,  B.C. 


A 


A 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

GOOD  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 

desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  tilber  of  the  above  olBc^e.  A 
Iraugfatsmao,  and  quick  and  correct  at  figures.  S.alacy 


TO  ARCHIIECTB. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and 

j\  expeditious  General  Aaslstant,  la  now  DlaBNOAGED.  Is  a 
good  perspective  draughtsman,  designer,  and  eulooriar.  experienced 
In  competition  work,  and  the  various  duties,  of  the  irofesaion.  Terms 


A^, 


lliler.” 


TO  ARCHITBCTS. 

ASSISTANT,  with  seven  years’ experi- 

ice,  seeks  an  ENOAQEMBNT.— Addresa,  3001,  Office  of  "'The 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ASSISTANT  reciuires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  an  office  ofthe  above.  O.in  prep.are  drawing*  from 
rough  sketrliei,  and  uuderatands  the  genera!  office  work.  Highest 
reference.  Tariue  moderate.  Town  or  eouotry.  — Address,  X.  Y. 
4,  Havelock- Till u,  Lausdowue-road,  Croydon.  & 


A N AEOHITEOrURAL  ASSISTANT, 

/~\  accustomed  to  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  and 
'tiatic  perspective  drangUtsman,  dveiroj  an  ENGAGEMENT.  — 
Address.  W.  Posl-otfice.  Wolverhampton. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DKCOBATOR8. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  an  ENGAGE- 

MBNT  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  WORK,  or  Piecework  or  other- 
wts*.— Addle  s.  C.  A.  13,  Butterton-atreet.  N. 


A 


BUILDER’.?  MANAGER,  or  CLERK 

of  WORKS,  of  great  expetleace,  is  open  to  an  ENOAQE- 
— • ■ ' -ind  moderate  salary.  — Address, 


\ N expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

Ax  DESIGNER  desires  an  OFFICE  ENOAGEMENT.  or  to  pre- 
rare  competition,  coutrart,  or  perspective  drawings  at  home.  The 
Advertiser  U also  experienced  in  land  aurveyln*  and  levelllDg.- 
Addreei.  SIGMA,  A.  H.  Bally  & Co.  3.  Royal  Exchauge-buUdLnga. 


A GENTLEMAN,  of  practical  knowledge 

of  the  general  Building  Trade,  Is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  i* 
MANAGER  to  some  Urge  flim,  or  ov-r  some  large  es^.  Tweuty- 
- ■ experience.  Aged  42.— Address,  Y.  M.  Offics  of  The 


Gold  mouldings. 

Gold  Mouldings  of  the  beet  quality  Manufactured  and  kept  in 
Stock  by 

GEORGE  JACKSON  & SONS, 

No.  49,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  W. 

Sections  of  Mouldings  and  List  of  Prices  can  bo  bad  on 
application 
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Hamilton  & oo. 

Nos.  9 A 10,  GREEK  STBEKT,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W . 
Sole  MannfActurers  of 

a.  A.  WATKINS'S  PATENT  WIRE-BOUND  BOUND  AND  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Bnuhea,  Saab  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  QUders'  and 
Gralnere'  Tools. 

These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  obtMned  a high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  In  the 
kingdom.  Variilsb  and  Colour  Manufactnren,  Oilmen,  HerohanU. 
Ac.  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms. 

Prica-llsta  forward^  on  apoUcatInn. 


'ENT’S  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

^ are  Manufactured  solely  by 

G.  B.  KENT  & CO. 

At  No.  11.  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH 
STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
ind  bave  been  celebrated  for  their  Scperior 
Qaality  for  the  last  ninety-two  years,  and  g 
[ may  always  be  depended  upon  as  tbe  best  ^ 

, that  can  be  made. 


DO  NOT  BURN  OFF  OLD  PAINT, 

but  use  NAENIARE  A CO.'d  LETHCICM.  which  will  re- 
move It  clean  to  the  wood  la  twenty  minutes.  76.  pargallon.— 
11,  SI.  AndreWs-hill,  London,  E.C.— Bcu<hes.3B.  Success  gutraiit-ed. 
C'luutry  orders  must  be  prepsiJ.  Used  with  great  success  at  Wlndior 
Castle  atd  Marlborough  H juse. 


NO  MORE  DAMP  HOUSES.— Use  the 

New  French  Compounds,  LITHARGON  and  MtOALENE,  tbs 
iulut  action  of  which  will  pre  vent  damp  in  stone  and  brick  w.llg, 
Ac.  This  is  InfalHblo.  Price  each  7i.  per  gallon,  bottles  Included. 
Brushes.  3j. -NAENIARE  A CO.  11,  St.  Audraw’s-hill,  E.C.  Ccuutry 
orders  must  be  prepaid. 


USE  the  NEW  FRENCH  DRYERS.— 

The  Best  In  existence  ; White  as  Snow,  Suit  as  Silk.  Prevent 
Colour  from  Fading,  and  Impart  a beantiful  Gloss. — Is.  per  Ib. ; ia 
7 lb.  boxes.— At  NAENIARE  t CO.’S,  11,  St.  Andrew's-hlll,  K.C. 
Country  orders  must  be  prepaid.  


The  granitic  paint,  as  used  iu  the 

Crystal  Palice,  Sydeuham,  b the  cheapest,  moat  brilliant, 
and  enduring  for  all  outside  and  inside  work,  ou  Iron  and  wood, 
A ;.  j for  all  decorative  purposes  ; and  is  the  bast  p.ilot  for  Q.ittlng 
ever  manufactured,  as  It  is  cool  In  working,  takes  at  least  five  hours 
in  goliigduwn,  baa  cumparaiely  little  smell,  can  be  w^tsbed,  and  will 
covet  all  snuk  parts. 

Sold  only  by  the  GRANITIC  PAINT  COMPANY.  39a.  King 
Willlani-straet,  Loudon,  E.C.  Prospectuses  and  testluioulaU  free  on 
applicutiou. 

NO  MORE  DAMP  WALLS.— The  only 

C.ire  for  Damp  Walls,  Prenervlng  Blone.  Brick,  and  Cement 
from  Decay,  ia  the  bILICATE  ZOPI3SA  COMPOSITION,  used  In  the 
Houses  of  F-trliameut,  and  manufactured  by  the  SILICATE 
ZOPiaSa  COMPOSITION  audORANmCPAlNTOOMPANX,  39  a, 
King  William-street,  London,  B,0. 


TPOR  SALE,  60,000  TILES,  Ham  and 

I*  Coloured,  best  qaality,  at  a moderate  price.  — Apply  to 
W.  DREWITT,  Rushelt -common  Brickyard,  Bramley.  Surrey. 

YIT'-A-NTED,  25,000  well-barnt  Plain  Red 

V V ROOFIWG  TILES,  delivered  imniedialely.  free,  to  Ticehurat- 


v.y.  Caffi 


it  OEBse.Towar-st 


et.  SC 


Fire  bricks,  tiles,  & drain  pipes, 

Manufectored  by  tbe 

OASTLB  BRICK  COMPANY. 

PosUl  Address  ;— 

HAWARDEN,  CnSSTEB,  and  40.  GRACBCHURCH-StaEBr,  E.C 


A RROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

2\,  “SOLID  ■■  (not  Veneered)  '•  PaTENPED." 

Tbe  Best  maiinfactured, 

SHOW  BOOMS.  80,  NEW  BOND  STREffT.  LONDON. 

Their  ''Speciality"  conitste  In  being  Solid  Inch  Thick,  groovee 

and  tongued  together, 

“ ' ^ and  keyed  at  back,  for 

which  Prize  Medalr 
have  been  awarded, 
■•SOLID  OAK  PAR- 
QDET,’'lnclodlngflx- 
Ing,  2s,  per  foot,  ai 
Herders  to  Carpets,  for 
” ••  , Libraries,  Bib 
and  Keceptiot 

(Warmer  than 


tects,  Messrs.  W.  Burn, 
D.  Brandon,  Banks  * 
Barry,  P.  0.  Hard- 
wick, A.  Salvln.  Syd- 
ney Smlrke,  G.  Q, 
Scott,  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
and  others. 


QTFO: 


GAULT  BRICKS. 

RD  WORKS,  SEVENOAKS,KENT. 


B’ 


LUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE, 

ORNAMENTAL  RIDGE  TILES.  PAVING  BRICKS, 
FLOORING  TILES,  KNCAUSriO  PAVEMENTS,  BLUE.  RED,  AND 
BUFF  QUARRIES. 

CHAMFERED  STABLE  BEIOK8,  and  ADAMANTIYB  CLINKERS 

CLIFF'S  FIRljtBRIck  WHARF, 

INSIDE  GREAT  NORTHERN  GOODS  STATION, 


w 


HITE  GLAZED  FACING  BRICKS 


OF  MOST  SUPERIOR  QUALITY- 
MAJOLICA  and  TERRA  COTTA  GOODS, 
Manufactured  by 
JOSEPH  CLIFF  * SON.  WOETLET,  near  LEEDS. 

MARCUS  BOURNE  NEWTON,  Agent. 

WHARF  No.  4.  INSIDE  KING’8-CR038  GOODS  STATION,  N. 


A GOOD  PLUMBER,  &c.  is  in  want  of  a 

bllUATlON.  A good  cbaiactcr.— Addcees,  M,  D.  85,  Den- 
luaxk'toad,  Uammeirmlib,  W, 


Sill  W.  A.  ROSE  & CO. 

WHITE  LEAD,  WHITE  ZINC, 
OOLODB,  VAKNISH,  AND  PAINT 

MANUFACTURERS, 

OIL  BEFINERS.  PITCH,  TAB,  AND  COTTON 
WASTE  MERCHANTS. 

PATENT  RAILWAY  AND  ANTIFRICTION  GREASE  MAKERS, 

66,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 

LONDON. 


Brick  machine s.— b rick 

MACHINES  by  POLLOCK'S  PATENT,  to  make  fr  .m  15,099 
to  51,000  common  or  lU.OoO  to  40,000  prerted  brlcketn  10  boure,  are 
tbe  moat  complete,  cheapeet,  and  best  ever  producxJ,  either  ar 
regards  quantity,  quality,  or  co»t  of  brick*.- PrlMJ  catalog  lee  and 
all  particulars  to  be  had  from  POLLOCK,  LAING  A POWLBV. 
Engineere,  and  Machlutite.  Longcloae  Work*.  Leedi,  whore  a 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 

I FAINTERK  White  Lead  )WABRANTED  GENUINE)  29».  per 
owt.  Linseed  Oil,  2s.  8d.  per  Gallon.  Boiled  Oil,  3a.  per  QaUon. 
Turpentine,  3e.  6d.  per  Gallon. 

Oak  Varnish,  7s  per  Gallon. 

Pine  Pale  Oak  Vamlzb,  9a.  per  Gallon. 

For  cash  at  EDWARD  PRICE’S  Oolonr  and  Varniah  Warehonaee 
193,  Ebury-atreet,  and  4S,  ColeeblU-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Every  Article  for  the  Trade  at  tbe  lowest  prloea. 


'VTOTIOE  to  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS, 

and  OTHERS.— Paint  superseded  by  Q.  COX’S  celebraled 
ABMASDER.  for  Ouuide  Colontlug.  warranted  to  aUnd  npwaida  of 
two  yeara.  at  about  one-foutlb  the  coat  of  paint.  Specimen  to  be 
seen  at  the  French  Ambasaadot's,  Albert  Gate,  and  others,  upon 
application  to  G.  COX,  71,  Keppol-alreet,  CbeUea,  London,  8,W. 
Plastering  and  colouring  Uuutracior. 


Brick  moulds,  and  other  TOOLS  for 

BRIGKMAKING,  are  always  kept  in  stock  by  CLARK  A 
HUNT,  159,  Shoreditch,  London.  Moulds  made  to  any  glteu  dlmen- 
Bloua.  Price  List  forwerded  on  receipt  of  a stamp. 


B 


RICKS.— IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS 

and  OTHERS.— For  the  year  1870,  STOCK  BRICES  23s.  8ti 
.,00U ; grlsaelz  and  rongha,  20s.  6d.  ; place,  17s.  6d. ; beat  SuiIoUc 


beat  r^d  kilns,  36a  j bate,  15t.  . 

30  000.  Quality  to  paea  any  Surveyor.  Delivered  free  alongside  at 
any  part  of  the  Ihamee,  below  Battemea  Bridge,  or  up  Canal*,  pur- 
chaaere  paylug  duea.  Terms,  CASH  — "wr  rpwpv  _ see-.- 
OBOROE  SMKBD,  Blttlngboume,  Kent. 


DELIVERY .-  Addieee, 


QUFFOLK  FACING  BBIOKS. 
''^WEITE  AND  BED  SUFFOLK  BRICKS, 

RedRubben,  Fancy  Moulding  Brick*  to  any  design,  Splaye,  Pllntha, 
Hard  Paviora,  Paving  Tiles.  Cuplnga,  an  1 every  description  of  Sutfolk 
eooda.  Aleu  Grey  Stocks,  Secouda,  PIckiuga,  Ac. 

THOMAS  PLOWMAN, 

Brick  Merchant,  IWooIplt  KUne,  Suffolk  ; and  at  Tottenham  and 
Eimonton  BclckQelds,  Middlesex. 
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Ficturesque  Designs. 


DELIBERATE  and 
intentional  effort 
after  what 
termed  “ the  pio- 
tareeque  ” we  hold 
to  be,  in  the  main, 
a very  deluBive 
pursnit  for  any 
architect  to  en- 
gage in.  It  is 
true  that  onr  pre- 
judices on  this 
head  may  have 
been  excited  to  an 
onjust  extent,  by 
the  average  pub- 
lished resulta  of 
such  a pursuit- 
We  can  call  to 
mind  few  in- 
stanoes  of  what 
are  termed  pic- 
turesque designs 
for  villas,  and  so 
forth,  which  have 
not  literally  illus- 
trated the  term 
applied  to  them, 
in  that  they  have  been  fit  for  a picture,  and  for 
nothing  else.  The  quality  of  picturesqneness  it- 
self is,  indeed,  as  regards  architecture,  at  least,  a 
sort  of  artistic  ignis  faiuus,  indefinable  by  those 
who  are  in  chase  of  it  j a fact  which  is  admitted 
by  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,*  who  ob- 
serves at  the  commencement  of  his  introduction 
that  “ the  architect  usually  considers  that  if  his 
bnilding  look  well  when  seen  by  moonlight,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a foggy  or  dull  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  picturesque,  and  he  is  satisfied.” 
And  though  the  author  professes  to  elucidate 
more  correctly  the  theory  of  the  picturesque, 
and  even  tells  us  (p-  24)  that  “ the  general 
yvmcipZcs  for  obtaining  that  effect  have  been 
pointed  out,”  we  do  not  find  ourselves  much 
nearer  the  mark  after  reading  his  introductory 
essay.  His  very  first  example  is  from  the  ruins 
of  a Roman  temple,  which  may,  no  doubt,  be 
“ highly  picturesque  ” when  time  and  weather- 
stains  have  done  their  work  upon  the  masonry, 
and  when  “ the  even  regular  lines  of  the  doors 
and  windows  are  broken,  and  through  their  ivy- 
fringed  openings  is  displayed,  in  a highly  broken 
and  picturesque  manner,  that  striking  image 
described  by  Virgil : — 

* Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  pateaount. 
Apparent  Priami  et  vetorum  penetralia  regum.’  ’* 

But  with  such  picturesque  dilapidation,  archi- 
tecture, as  we  understand  the  term,  has  nothing 
to  do ; and  as  to  the  quotation  from  Virgil,  we 
have  always  considered  the  real  charm  of  that 
magical  passage  to  lie  precisely  in  the  arcldtec- 
tural  effect  of  the  stately  palatial  vistas  and 
corridors,  suddenly  opposed  in  our  fancy  to  the 
picturesque  glare  and  confusion  of  the  battle 
and  conflagration  outside.  Waiving  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  in  general  that  picturesque 
effect,  if  sought  for  as  a primary  object  by  the 
architect,  is  very  likely  to  be  gained  at  the 


expense  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  legitimate 
architectural  desiderata  both  of  construction 
and  design ; but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  truthful  and  sober  architectural  design 
and  construction  are  sought  for  in  the  first 
instance,  the  result  is  very  likely  to  include 
also  what  most  people  will  admit  to  be 
in  one  sense,  picturesque,  without  too  closely 
defining  the  term.  Indeed,  our  author  confirms 
this  view  himself,  when  he  observes  (p.  9)  that 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  ” is  remarkable 
for  its  picturesque  character,  and  may  fitly  be 
adduced  as  an  example  of  that  quality  in  the 
absence  of  an  exact  definition  of  the  term : ” 
since  there  is  no  style  whose  main  features  are 
more  directly  the  outgrowth  of  constructional 
influence  and  requirements.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Richardson  fails  to  make  us  converts  to  the 
picturesque  school,  we  can  recognise  in  his  book) 
nevertheless,  a substratum  of  sound  common 
sense  in  practical  matters,  with  a good  deal  that 
is  snggestive  as  to  the  artistic  planning  and 
treatment  of  domestic  edifices. 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  pub  forth  this  work  rather  for  the 
guidance  of  non-professional  than  of  professional 
men.  Commenting  on  the  fact,  familiar  to  every 
architect,  that  a client  is  in  many  cases  totally 
unable  to  explain  intelligibly  to  his  architect 
what  it  is  that  he  requires,  or  even  to  form  a 
conception  of  it  himself,  Mr.  Richardson  thinks, 
nevertheless,  that, — 


“ When  a variety  of  designs  is  placed  before  the  eye  o f 
any  intelligent  person  the  act  of  selection  becomes  easy. 
Although  no  single  plan  may  succeed,  a combination  may 
suggest  itself,  and  the  architect  can  then  readily  work  on 
something  like  a sound  foundation,  and  with  the  hope  of 
success.  This  work  is  intended  to  supply  such  require- 
ments.”  (p.  26.) 


* “ Picturesque  Designs  for  Mansions,  Villas,  Lodges, 
&e.,  with  Decorations,  internal  and  external,  suitable  to 
each  Style."  By  C.  J.  Richardson,  Architect,  London 
Atchley  & Co. 


To  this  end  readers  are  presented  with  forty- 
one  designs,  accompanied  with  plans  (and  in 
some  cases  details  of  ornamentation)  for  various 
kinds  of  erections,  including  villas  of  large  and 
small  size,  summer-houses,  bath-houses,  garden, 
seats,  stabUng,  &c.;  in  very  varied  styles,  in 
some  oases  somewhat  abnormal,  and  nearly  all 
more  or  less  illustrating  the  author’s  predilec- 
tion for  that  rather  irregular  and  sometimes 
fantastic  treatment  of  general  designs  or  of 
detail  which  in  most  minds  is  associated  with 
the  term  “ picturesque.”  To  some  of  the  best 
of  these  justice  is  scarcely  done  by  the  en. 
gravings,  which  (the  perspective  views  espe- 
cially)  show  no  very  great  finish  of  execution ; 
and  the  author  had  better  have  cut  out  alto- 
gether the  fanciful  frontispiece  opposite  the 
title-page,  and  the  view  of  a ” Greek  Temple  ” 
preceding  the  introduction ; the  latter  engraving 
in  particular  is  sufficient  to  prejudice  any  archi- 
tectural reader  against  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Bub  amongst  the  multifarious  illustrations  which 
follow  are  some  which  possess  a good  deal  of 
novelty  and  originality.  With  regard  to  the 
first  few  designs  for  small  lodges,  cottages,  and 
houses,  the  demon  of  the  picturesque  has  played 
his  usual  tricks  with  the  designer,  suggesting 
the  employment  of  unsquared  boughs  in  the 
place  of  pillars  to  porches,  and  other  “gauds” 
which  we  are  not  worthy  to  denounce.  But  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  the  lodge  (No.  10)  i 
intended  for  a triangular  site  commanding  three 
roads  of  approach,  is  simple  and  ingenious,  and 
the  effect  (we  should  judge)  pleasing,  in  spite 
of  the  unhewn  posts  to  the  porches. 

No.  11,  for  a gateway  and  lodge  in  the 
castellated  style,  is  also  pleasing  and  effec- 
tive. “ The  family  architect,”  observes  the 
author,  “ in  such  oases,  will  have  to  make  various 
Bketches  before  one  is  selected  that  gives  gene- 
ral satisfaction  a statement  which  a good  many 
“family  architects”  can  probably  corroborate 
from  sad  experience.  Few  architectural  students 
of  the  present  enlightened  epoch  will  see  without 
a smile  the  design  (No.  12),  for  a stove  bearing 
the  outward  form  and  semblance  of  a half-length 
mailed  and  helmeted  figure,  though  some  old 


stagers  will  perhaps  find  a sort  of  relief,  in  these 
tremendously  virtuous  days,  in  coming  across  a 
thorough  bit  of  deceptive  whimsicality  such  as 
this.  Passing  over  some  designs  calling  for  no 
special  comment,  we  come,  at  No.  21,  to  a pretty 
and  picturesque  idea  for  a bath-house  and  sum- 
mer-room, intended  to  be  erected  on  a site  in  a 
park  in  Kent,  enjoying  an  extensive  prospect.* 
The  ground-floor  forms  the  bath,  supplied  by  a 
natural  spring  of  water,  and  a separate  entrance 
leads  up  to  the  sitting-room  above,  corbelled  out 
beyond  the  line  of  the  lower  story.  Of  this  we 
give  a view ; the  plans  have  their  titles  inter- 
changed in  the  book,  by  some  error.  Details 
also  are  given  on  a larger  scale  in  the  book,  of 
the  panelling,  &c. ; the  whole,  though  a little 
thing,  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  English  half- 
timbered  design.  A more  elaborate  production 
of  the  same  nature  is  No.  23,  “ a villa  in  the  old 
English  wooden  style,”  suggested  by  an  eleva- 
tion given  in  “ John  Thorpe’s  Sketch-Book. 
This  is  a tolerably  large  dwelling-house,  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  a timber  and  plaster  erection, 
although  in  fact  “ the  timber  was  merely  in- 
tended as  an  appendage  to  the  brickwork.  The 
exterior  walls  were  to  have  been  two  bricks  and  a 
half  thick  on  the  ground-floor,  two  bricks  above. 
The  wooden  postsand  pans  were  let  into  the  ex- 
ternal  half-brick,  and  well  built  in  j the  orna- 
mental woodwork  in  inch  oak,  screwed  to  the 
wood  quartering ; the  space  between  them  filled 
with  plaster,  with  an  ornamental  pattern  stamp 
on  it;  and  the  columns  and  entablature  were  of 
oak.”  A very  symmetrical  plan  gives  more 
soberness  and  unity  than  would  otherwise 
belong  to  the  style  of  decoration  employed  j 
and  a noteworthy  point  in  the  design  is  the 
nse  made  of  two  octagonal  cupolas  which 
rise  (on  the  garden  front)  slightly  above  the 
main  roof-ridge,  as  what  the  author  terms 
“garden-bower”  rooms.  The  roofs  of  these  rooms 
were  to  be  constructed  in  iron  and  glass,  and 
covered  internally  with  wire  trellis-work,  up 
which  fruit-trees  could  be  grown.  The  per- 
spective  view  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  volume  (erroneously  entitled  an  “ elevation”), 
and  which  we  reprodnee,  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
design;  bub  in  this  and  the  elevations  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  designer  has  not  sufficiently  re- 
membered that  forms  which  look  well  on  a small 
scale  in  decoration  may  be  quite  unsuitable  on  a 
larger  scale  : witness  the  large  scrolls  and  curls 
of  the  ornamental  woodwork.  A similar  defect 
spoils  the  best  of  his  designs  for  a garden-seat 
(No.  31),  which  is  only  hindered  from  being 
really  pleasing  and  successful  by  the  Brobdigna- 
gian  scroll-work  at  the  top,  which,  besides  its 
inherent  clumsiness,  reduces  the  scale  of  the 
whole  thing.  A design  (No.  35)  for  a Riding- 
house  and  StabUng  is  worth  attention  for  its 
simple  plan  combined  with  more  of  architectural 
grouping  than  is  always  seen  in  buildings  of  this 
class,  and  an  elaborate  and  grand  scheme  for  a 
sculptor’s  villa  (No.  29),  may  prove  suggestive 
to  those  who  have  to  carry  out  any  such  thing 
on  a large  scale.  This  is  a plan  for  a large  and 
almost  palatial  villa,  having  a long  sculpture- 
gallery  in  the  centre,  between  the  suites  of  rooms, 
occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
with  an  open  gallery  running  round  it  on  the 
upper  floor,  the  ground  floor  opening  at  one  end 
through  an  ante-room  into  a spacious  circular 
conservatory ; while  at  the  opposite  end  the 
vista  is  terminated  by  a grand  group  of  sculpture, 
round  which,  as  a base  winds  the  ornamental 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  gallery. 

A scheme  to  which  the  author  attaches  some 
importance  is  that  described  in  the  course  of  the 
chapter  on  “ Queen’s  Gate  Lodge,  Hyde  Park,”  for 
laying  out  the  site  between  Brompton  and  Ken- 
aington  originally  purchased  at  the  instance  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort  for  the  erection  of  a 
Central  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  other 


► See  p.  289  for  Illustration. 
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Cognate  institutions  thereupon.  Mr.  Richardson 
thinks  it  “ cannot  be  supposed  that  a sum  of 
340,0001.  would  have  been  expended  by  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Hortioul- 
tnral  Society  a perpetual  lease  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  estate  purchased.  It  is  already  evi- 
dent that  the  gardens  are  not  well  situated 
there.  ...  In  ranch  less  than  fifty  years  their 
grounds  will,  probably,  be  the  centre  of  London, 
and  consequently  the  noble  conception  of  his 
Royal  Highness  has  still  a good  chance  of  being 
carried  into  efleot.”  Considering  that  the  term  of 
years  proposed  for  the  transformation  is  one  that 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  preclude  the  idea  of  our 
amiable  author  himself  reaping  any  benefit  from 
it,  the  interest  he  evinces  in  it  is,  at  all  events, 
disinterested  j and  those  who  wish  to  see  at  once 
a grand  and  useful  place  formed  on  the  site 
alluded  to,  may  thank  him  for  “ stirring  up  their 
pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,”  touching 
its  possibilities,  even  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  his  scheme.  This  latter,  however,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  a somewhat  meagre  bird’s- 
eye  view  (page  105),  representing  the  design 
“intended  to  embody  the  views  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,”  or  rather  that  portion 
of  it  which  faces  Queen’s  Gate,  would  have,  if 
carried  out,  a sufficieutly  dignified  and  archi- 
tectural effect,  besides  being  arranged  (by  the 
author’s  description)  with  a commendable  atten- 
tion to  convenience  and  symmetry  of  plan.  The 
level  of  the  ground  on  the  north  at  Kensing- 
ton is  about  36  ft.  higher  than  the  portion  at 
Brompton — 

“ By  putting  the  level  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  new 
building  about  10  ft.  above  that  of  the  Kensington-road,  a 
anb-haflement  would  have  been  obtained,  over  30  ft.  in 
height,  affording  ample  apace  for  arranging  and  storing 
works  of  art,  as  well  aa  for  receiving  srtielea  to  be  exhi- 
bited, or  a great  portion  of  them,  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  building,  should  the  latter  be  wanted  for  any  special 
pmpose.  The  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  mass  of  building;  a portion  of  the  dome 

isto  be  seen  in  the  viewat  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  This 
room  was  to  be  made  300  ft.  in  length  by  180  ft.  in  width. 
Two  galleries  for  painting,  each  1,000  fc.  in  length  by  80ft! 
in  breadth,  were  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  central 
hall.  The  sculptures  from  the  British  Museum  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  central  smaller  halls  of  approach.  The 
various  societies  were  to  occupy  the  side  wings,  each  having 
its  meeting  and  lecltire  room,  and  all  necessary  oUicea  and 
apartments.  The  public  were  to  enter  at  the  portico  seen 
in  the  view,  and  the  carriages  of  the  professors  at  the 
gateways  in  front.” 

Let  UB  hope,  in  regard  to  this  last  provision, 
that  all  the  professors  possess  carriages  (a 
point  which  is  apparently  assumed)  ; in  which 
case  this  wholesale  professorial  charioteering 
would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
show.  But  the  whole  scheme,  if  savouring  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  Haussmann  as  to  its 
grandeur,  is  one  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
keep  before  people’s  minds. 

Our  author’s  practical  observations  upon 
points  connected  with  the  comfort  of  houses 
are  many  and  various,  and  such  as  we  cannot  go 
into  at  any  length.  In  ventilation,  his  priu- 
oiple  is  that  the  staircase  is  the  natural  venti- 
lator of  a dwelling;  “from  this  general  opening 
communications  can  be  made  into,  and  from, 
each  apartment  by  apertures  placed  in  some 
convenient  position  in  each  room  j ” the  air 
being  warmed  and  ascending  on  entering  the 
staircase-well.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  too  wholesale  an  inlet  of  air  for  ven- 
tilation, in  this  climate.  A case  once  came 
under  our  notice,  in  which  a gentleman  who  was 
determined  to  have  his  honse  systematically 
warmed  and  ventilated,  had  it  built  with  win- 
doyvs  permanently  closed  and  air-tight,  all  air 
being  admitted  through  large  gratings  in  the 
basement  story,  warmed  there,  and  passed  up  by 
the  staircase-well  through  the  house.  Bat  the 
first  gusty  day  after  he  went  into  ocenpation 
his  ventilating  gratings  were  to  be  seen  stufi'ed 
np  with  straw  and  matting;  the  east  wind  had 
begun  to  have  its  own  way  all  through  the  house, 
and  be  had  found  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 
too  much  ventilation.  In  a long  chapter  on 
“ the  Fireplace,”  and  all  connected  with  it,  the 
author  replies  to  the  supposed  question,  “ What 
hM  a work  on  pictnresque  architecture  to  do 
willi  either  smoke  or  sewer  gases?”  by  affirm, 
ing,  with  much  reason,  that  buildings  never  will 
look  picturesque  while  covered  with  great  patches 
of  soot,  nor  while  stuck  over  with  “ tail-boys.” 
These  last  are, indeed,  the  bane  of  the  architect; 
but  it  was  remarked  in  these  pages  years  ago, 
that  architects  in  general  had  come  to  no  con- 
clusion as  to  how  to  design  chimneys;  and  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  nearer  the  mark  now. 

The  public,”  says  Mr.  Richardson,  “ have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  choked  with  smoke, 
and  their  health  affected  by  deleterious  gases, 
ihat  they  look  upon  the  proposal  of  any  scheme 


to  secure  pure  air  as  the  fond  hallucinations  of 
dreamy  philosophers  or  inexperienced  Utopians.” 
His  schemes  for  ensuring  up-dranght  and  pre- 
venting down-draught  in  obimneys,  for  col- 
lecting the  soot  before  it  reaches  the  external 
air,  preserving  and  utilising  it  (one  of  the  means 
suggested  of  doing  this  is  to  pass  the  smoke 
through  a light  spray  of  water,  by  a method  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  and  before  now  mentioned 
by  up),  are  worth  attention  as  suggestions,  at 
all  events ; in  these  matters,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  With  regard  to  the 
warming  of  buildings,  there  is  a description 
given  of  the  application  of  the  hot-water  circu- 
lating system,  “ introduced  into  his  dwelling  by 
one  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers,”  which 
deserves  to  be  noted.  The  whole  length  of 
piping  was,  by  means  of  a multiple  cook,  divided 
into  four  circulations,  any  of  which  could  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  Thus, — 

“In  winter  the  hat-room  received  a portion  of  piping:, 
BO  that  coats  and  gloves,  even  in  the  dampest  weather,  were 
always  Itept  dry.  One  circulation  was  sent  through  the 
dining-room  a short  time  before  it  was  used;  it  was  after 
a certain  time  turned  off  and  sent  through  the  bedrooms 
and  dressing-rooms.  The  various  rooms  in  winter  were 
kept  at  different  temperatures,  the  dressing-rooms  were  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  were  the  bedrooms  : an  induce- 
ment for  early  rising  (adroit  philosopher  1)  ....  In 
ihe  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the  lire  was  well  shaken 
by  means  of  a lever  attached  to  the  bars  of  th^i  grate.  Coal 
or  coke  was  supplied,  and  the  air- valve  opened.  The  stop- 
cock was  then  turned  on  to  supply  the  coils  for  the  library 
and  stairs.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  stop- 
cock was  turned  to  heat  the  coil  of  the  bath,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock,  fuel  having  been  supplied,  the  air-valve  was  com- 
pletely closed,  and  the  damper  if  neoessa  y.  By  these 
means  the  U:o  burned  very  slowly  daring  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  the  bath  cistern  received  the  warmih  thus 
generated.  These  conveniences  and  luxuries  might  ho 
more  generally  applied  than  they  are  at  preseut  m the 
dwellings  of  (bis  country.” 

In  which  latter  remark  most  readers  will 
concur ; indeed,  we  may  say  with  Banyan’s 
Pilgrim  that  “ the  hearing  of  these  things  is 
enough  to  ravish  one’s  heart.” 

We  hope  that  no  non-professional  reader  who 
may  get  hold  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  book  will 
expect  his  architect  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
made  therein  as  to  the  use  of  encaustic  tiles  in 
floor  and  wall  decoration.  The  short  chapter 
on  this  subject  is  the  most  singular  instance  of 
the  recommendation  by  an  architect  of  precisely 
the  wrong  thing  in  architectural  taste  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  author  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  geometrical  tile-patterns,  aa  a stiff 
conventional  decoration  ; and,  by  way  of  making 
them  “more  artistic  and  pleasing,”  he  proposes 
a sort  of  realistic  design  imitative  of  knots  of 
buds  and  flowers  carried  through  irregularly 
from  one  tile  to  another  ; or,  iu  the  case  of  walls, 
an  apparent  trellis,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
intertwined,  upon  a blue  ground  ; “ the  design 
would  then  show  a flowered  trellis  against  the 
sky;”  or,  in  other  words,  make  the  wall  look  like 
what  it  is  not,  and  give  the  appearance  of  relief 
where  everything  should  be  quite  flat.  This 
would  be  very  well  for  a summer-house  in  a 
German  tea-garden,  but  all  such  permanent 
mural  decoration  in  a really  architectural  build- 
ing should  surely  partake  of  a strictly  architec- 
tural character.  Our  author,  however,  is  in 
search  not  of  the  architectural,  bub  of  the 
picturesque,  and  hence  these  aberrations.  With 
regard  to  ornament  iu  perforated  woodwork, 
too,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  gives  us  sundry 
little  French  specimens  as  illustrating  the  supe- 
riority of  our  noighbonrs  in  this  way,  we  must 
say  that  we  have  seen  far  better  ornament  of 
this  kind  cut  by  English  workmen  from  the 
drawings  of  English  architects.  The  specimens 
given  by  Mr.  Richardson  are  coarse  and  common- 
place in  comparison.  This  sort  of  ornament 
requires  to  be  treated  with  delicacy,  and  not  cut 
in  large  or  too  irregular  patterns,  or  it  looks 
ragged  and  clumsy.  Those  who  may  be  tempted, 
in  a search  for  the  picturesqne,  to  make  trial  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  timber  style,  should  be 
cautious  so  to  tie  in  their  fronts  to  the  beams  and 
joisting  of  the  floors  as  to  make  the  whole  one 
construction,  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically, 
otherwise  in  course  of  time  the  front  will  show  a 
tendency  (as  some  of  those  in  Chester  have  long 
done)  to  hang  over  and  part  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

Lastly,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
though  there  are  in  the  volume  before  us  things 
which  we  do  not  approve,  and  which  few  archi- 
teebs  of  the  younger  generation  will  concur  in, 
the  latter  may  very  well  pardon  a little  that  is 
“old  fashioned”  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a good 
many  suggestions,  especially  upon  some  practical 
points,  characterised  by  much  common  sense, 
and  which  may  stimulate  them  to  give  attention 
to  points  which  they  may  have  been  too  ready 


to  consider  as  secondary  and  uninteresting.  ;ll 
Mr.  Richardson  is  an  old  labourer  in  the  archi- 
tectural field,  and  has  done  useful  work  in  hia  , 
time. 

There  are  a good  many  printer’s  errors  in  the  -I 
boob,  some  so  very  glaring  aa  to  render  it  evident  I 
that  cirenmstanees  must  have  interfered  with  i.' 
the  author’s  final  revision.  “ French  marionette”  ' ] 
for  “ maisonnette”  (p.  251,  and  in  the  index  also)  .1 
and  “ drainage”  for  “ drain-eye”  (p.357ei  seq.),  ,'j 
are  among  the  worst ; and  there  are  some  others  iii 
which  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader. 


UNIVERSAL  ART  INYENTORY. 

Ix  a recent  number  of  this  journal  (p.  117, 
ante),  while  giving  an  analysis  of  the  pro-  t 
visions  of  the  Government  measure  for  the  1 
general  primary  education  of  the  country,  ; 
we  incidentally  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  ’• 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Government  I 
for  the  spread  of  technical  instruction,  as  being  i 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  educa-  i 
tional  state  of  Great  Britain,  and  successful  i 
during  the  brief  period  covered  by  their  history. 

While  the  definitive  plan  of  our  future  primary 
instruction  is  yet  under  discussion,  the  labours  : 
of  “ the  Department”  have  entered  on  a new,  c 
and  a very  important,  phase.  If  we  regard  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  as  a great  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  workman  by  the  i 
eye, — an  object  in  the  attainment  of  which  it  is 
certainly  without  a rival  in  the  world, — it  may 
yet  be  objected  that  the  advantages  which  it  i 
offers  are  confined  to  the  residents  or  visitors  of  i 
London,  supplemented  only  by  that  degree  of  i 
stimulus  which  may  be  given  to  the  Art  educa-  i 
tion  of  the  provinces  by  the  circulation  of  objects 
on  loan. 

To  obviate  this  objection,  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Institution  has  been  directed  to  i 
the  Literature  of  Art.  We  are  not  now  referring 
to  the  Art  Library  itself.  Every  library  is  i 
necessarily  local  in  its  main  utility.  But  a series  t 
of  special  catalogues,  each  comprehending  an  t 
exhaustive  description  of  some  minor  division 
of  the  collection,  is  now  beginning  to  appear. 
Several  valnablo  monographs  of  this  nature  have 
been  very  recently  completed,  and  others  are  in 
course  of  preparation.  The  results  of  the  whole  i 
will  be  such  a complete  and  classified  description  , 
of  all  the  costly  treasures  collected  beneath  the  i 
roof  of  the  museum  aa  will  be  of  the  utmost  | 
value  to  students  who  are  nnable  to  visit  the  I 
spot,  and  of  scarcely  leas  notable  service  to  those  I 
who  are  able,  when  in  the  museum,  to  devote  I 
only  a limited  time  to  the  study  of  any  particular  j 
branch  of  art. 

Among  these  literary  products  of  the  mu-  ' 
seum,  five  works  dated  iu  the  present  year  are  i 
now  before  us.  Of  these  the  first,  or  at  all 
events  the  most  voluminous,  is  entitled  “The 
First  Proofs  of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books 
on  Art  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  National  Art 
Library  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Vol.  I.,  A.  to  R.”  Then  we  have  a 
catalogne  of  tho  gems  and  precious  stones  be- 
queathed to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by 
the  Rev.  Chauncey  Hare  Townsend,  M.A  , drawn 
up  by  the  lucid  pen  of  Mr.  James  Tennant, 
F.G.S,,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  King’s  College, 
London.  A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  musical 
instruments,  illustrated  by  eighteen  cu  ts,  has  been 
prepared  by  Carl  Engel.  A new  edition  of  the 
“ Guide  to  the  Museum  ” brings  down  this  useful 
manual  to  the  present  date.  And  an  entirely 
new  literary  feature  has  appeared  under  the 
startling  and  ambitious  title  of  a “ Universal  Art 
Inventory,  consisting  of  brief  Notes  of  Works  of 
fine  and  ornamental  Art  executed  before  A.D. 
1800,  chiefly  to  be  found  iu  Europe,  especially 
in  connexion  with  Architecture,  and  for  the  most  • 
part  existing  in  Ecclesiastical  Buildings.”  This 
work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Cole. 

The  origin  of  the  Art  Inventory  was  a reqnest 
addressed  by  Earl  Russell  in  1864,  on  the  motion 
of  Earl  Granville,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  at  that  date,  to  her  Majesty’s  represen- 
tatives at  Paris,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Munich,  Turin, 
and  Rome,  that  they  would  forward  to  London 
catalogues  of  the  galleries,  museums,  and  col- 
lections of  objects  of  art  now  existing  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Continental  Europe.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  information  thus  obtained  should 
be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  inventory,  which 
would  be  of  service  not  only  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  bat  also  for  other  countries. 

The  replies  to  their  inquiries  ware  satisfactory 
in  one  respect,  and  in  one  alone.  They  distinctly 
show  that,  whatever  perfection  may  hereafter  be 
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attained  by  so  admirable  a scheme,  it  is  to  this 
country  that  not  only  the  origination  of  the  idea, 
bat  the  first  blocking  out  of  the  plan  must  be 
exclusively  attributed.  However  backward  we 
may  ourselves  have  been  in  preparation  of 
records  of  the  art  of  the  world,  we  have,  at  all 
events,  been  the  first,  not  only  to  detect  the 
deficiency,  but  to  take  measures  for  its  removal. 

Mr.  Odo  Eussell  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office 
seven  catalogues  of  public  galleries,  and^  five 
printed  and  three  MS.  catalogues  of  private 
galleries,  in  Rome.  He  observes  that  the  Vati- 
can catalogue  of  antiquities  is  unworthy  of  the 
collection.  That  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  is 
out  of  print.  The  Lateran  Museum,  that  of  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  Galleries  of  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  of  the  Villa  Albani,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  publioand  private  palaces  ofRome, 
are  uncatalogued.  Murray’s  Handbook  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Russell,  as  containing  the  best  account  of 
all  the  objects  of  art  in  Rome. 

From  Berlin  Sir  A.  Bnchanan  returns  twelve 
catalogues  of  pictures,  sculpture,  and  antiquities, 
and  a reference  by  Dr.  Waagen  to  a German 
work,  “ Deutsobon  Bilder  Baal  Verzoichniss  der 
in  Deutschland  vor  bandmen  Q3lbilder  verstor- 
bener  Maler,”  an  expected  new  edition  of  which 
was  to  contain  “ a notice  of  all  the  best  cata- 
logues.” The  ” Art  Topography  ” of  Germany 
was  also  recommended  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  j but  ” a collection  of  trustworthy 
and  complete  material,  in  the  sense  wished  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government,”  is  only  regarded  by 
his  Excellency  as  “ a work  which  would  take  up 
a great  space  of  time  even  to  persona  educated 
for  this  purpose.”  (The  English  of  the  commu- 
nication appears  to  be  that  of  the  Prussian 
minister.) 

The  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  oom- 
munioated  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  fifteen  printed,  and 
eleven  MS.,  catalogues  of  paintings  and  “ oggetti 
d'arte}”  with  the  explanation  that  none  of  the 
galleries  and  pnblic  museums  of  the  State 
possessed  complete  printed  catalogues,  and  that 
a detailed  description  of  their  treasures  would 
be  ” a work  so  colossal  and  expensive  that  it 
cannot  be  undertaken  at  present.”  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  that  no  Italian  description 
appears  to  exist,  either  of  the  fine  armoury  at 
Turin,  or  of  the  interesting  collection  of  paintings 
in  the  Palazzo  Madama  in  that  city. 

From  Munich,  the  information  is  yet  more 
meagre ; being  confined  to  the  suggestions  of 
Professor  von  Hefner  Alteneck  as  bo  tho  mode  of 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  a promise  that  Baron 
Schreuk  will  oonfer  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  on  the  subject. 

Thus,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Murray’s  haud-booka 
are  the  only  generally  available  guide  for  the 
investigation  desired  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  They  have  been  freely  quoted  in 
the  compilation  of  the  “ Universal  Inventory.” 

Mr.  Cole  has  laboured  with  characteristic 
courage  and  perseverance  to  fill  up  the  vast 
blank  thus  shown  to  exist.  We  have  now  before 
U3  Parts  I.  and  11.  of  the  “ Inventory,”  treating 
respectively  of  mosaics  and  of  stained  glass. 
” The  work,”  the  preface  very  properly  states, 

must  be  considered  as  a beginning,  and  is  not 
complete  : notices  of  objects  which  are  omitted, 
and  corrections,  will  be  thankfully  received.” 
As  it  is,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  index  to  the 
literatnre  of  the  subject ; as  an  identification, 


first  draught  of  an  inventory  of  known  mosaics. 
The  memory  of  almost  every  traveller  may  be 
expected  to  furnish  him,  even  at  a glance,  with 
additional  contributions,  that  will  no  doubt  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  Mr.  Cole.  Thus,  we  may 
mention  that  at  Brindisi,  which  interesting  city 
is  not  named  in  the  inventory,  there  exists,  or 
existed  in  1856,  on  the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  mosaic  pavement  known 
in  Italy.  In  that  year  the  Archbishop  of 
Brindisi  was  proposing  to  destroy,  or  to  cover 
this  grand  relic  of  ancient  art,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  slight  irregularity  in  the  floor  paused 
by  the  partial  subsidence  of  the  mosaic.  In 
many  parts  of  Southern  Italy  remains  of 
“ antichitil  ” are  abundant.  They  are  protected 
by  the  law,  and  almost  invariably  respected  by 
the  peasantry — a striking  lesson  to  our  own 
barbarous  rustics.  Of  tho  famous  submerged 
pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  Sorrento, 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  account  is  accessible. 
The  superb  mosaic  floors  of  the  Roman  villa 
which  was  discovered  in  the  Piazza  Vittoria,  at 
Palermo,  in  December,  1868,  were  described  in 
onr  own  columns  [Builder,  No.  1391,  p.  779),  and 
should  be  mentioned  in  future  editions  of  the  In- 
ventory. Their  omission  in  the  present  instance  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  title  of  the  article 
in  which  they  are  described,  does  not  contain  the 
word  “ Mosaic  as  a very  brief  notice  from  our 
pages  of  the  discovery  of  a fragment  of  pave- 
ment at  Snodland,  on  the  Medway,  is  extracted 
with  due  acknowledgment.  The  journal  of  the 
” Scavi,”  now  in  progress  at  Pompeii,  is  another 
work  which  should  be  consulted  as  to  mosaics. 
It  is  conducted  under  the  able  supervision  of  the 
Chevalier  Fiorelli. 

Again,  under  the  head  “ London,”  to  the 
mosaics  indioated  should  be  added  some  account 
of  one  discovered  last  year,  at  the  depth  of 
17  ft.,  on  the  line  of  the  new  street  from  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  Blackfriars.  This  ancient 
relic,  some  10  ft.  square,  merits  a fnller  descrip- 
tion than  it  appears  yet  to  have  received. 

The  pavement  in  question  closely  resembles, 
in  some  particulars,  former  examples  of  Roman 
mosaic,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  In  other  respects  it  is  peculiar  ; and 
in  nothing  does  it  so  distinctly  bear  the  stamp  of 
a very  remote  past  as  in  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
posed partially,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  fragments 
of  buildings  older  than  itself. 

The  materials  of  this  relic  consist  of  irregular 


John  Henry  Parker,  the  third  part  of  which 
series  was  published  in  18G9.  A large  proportion 
of  the  mosaics  which  they  represent  are  older 
than  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  of  them 
date  from  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  Paschal 
candlesticks  and  tombs  of  the  Cosmati  family, 
enriched  with  admirable  ribbon  mosaic,  are  not 
to  be  paralleled  oat  of  Italy.  The  reference  to 
an  accurate  representation  of  so  many  of  the 
objects  indicated  in  the  “Art  Inventory’’  will 
hereafter  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation which  it  already  famishes. 

The  catalogue  of  stained  and  painted  glass  is 
preceded  by  a list  of  works  in  the  Art  Library, 
containing  information  on  the  subject,  amount- 
iug  to  sixty-six,  besides  serials.  The  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of 
Works  of  Art,  which  may  be  expected  in  May, 
and  which  will  contain  the  titles  of  70,000books, 
will  allow  of  the  preparation  of  exhaustive 
indexes  as  to  the  bibliography  of  each  special 
branch  of  the  Universal  Art  Inventory,— a 
feature  that  will  add  immensely  to  its  value. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  first  edition  tho 
titles  of  books  on  mosaics,  which  are  quoted, 
form  a list  of  those  which  have  been  consnlted 
for  the  formation  of  the  Inventory,  while  the  list 
of  works  relating  to  stained  glass  merely  refers 
to  books  in  the  Art  Library.  No  doubt  in  future 
all  the  literary  information  will  be  arranged 
upon  the  same  plan. 

Seventy-five  pages  are  occupied  with  the  in- 
ventory of  stained  glass,  exclusively  in  windows. 
The  additions  to  bo  made  in  future  editions  will 
be  very  numerous.  The  list  is,  very  wisely,  so 
arranged  as  to  include  references  to  the  history 
of  famous  windows  now,  unfortunately,  de- 
stroyed ; as  in  the  case  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  which  contained  throe 
windows  of  twelfch-century  work  no  longer  ex- 
isting. Under  this  head  future  editions  should 
oontaiu  a reference  to  the  blazoned  windows  of 
the  ancient  Chapel  of  Bmrbon  I’Archambaud 
(the  cradle  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bourbon),  so 
remarkable  from  the  traditiot’  that  on  the  day  of 
the  murder  of  King  Henri  HI.  (lab  August, 
1589),  a flash  of  lightning  struck  the  glass,  and 
shivered  from  the  coat  of  arras  the  baton  forming 
the  heraldic  difference  of  the  Bourbon  Princes, 
leaving  the  arms  of  France,  *‘pUincs,”  which 
the  blow  of  the  assassin  entitled  Henri  of 
Navarre  to  assame. 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Spanish  and 


tessera:  of  aome  I io.  sqiiaro,  of  tour  distinot  Italian  peninanlaa  contain  a largo  amonnt  of 
colonrs.  The  darkest  of  these  ore  formed  of  I glass  as  to  which  no  indoi  is  as  yet  acoessible. 
portions  of  a dark  grey  stone,  resembling  Welsh  ; Batalha,  in  Portugal,  is  mentioned  as  **“1 

Blate  Neat  oomel  a lighter  coloured  stone,  I its  windows  for  the  greater  part  irreparably  in- 
possWy  Kentish  Kag.  Then  wo  have  awhite  jured  by  the  French.  In  no  country  has  the 


material,  apparently  chalk.  With  these  natural 
substanoes  are  interspersed  portions  of  pottery 
or  broken  tile,  nob  well  - shapen,  well  - burnt 
tesserce,  but  blocks  cut  by  the  axe  or  the  hammer, 
and  as  rough  and  irregular  in  their  approach  to 
a square  form  as  are  the  stone  blocks  which 
they  accompany.  The  edges  of  the  pattern, 
which  were  probably  not  exposed  to  view,  are 
formed  of  larger  sized  blocks  of  stone  and  of 
brick,  and  the  rude  nature  of  the  work  points  to 
its  execution  by  British  workmen  under  Roman 
direction. 

Tho  centre  of  the  pavement  was  occupied  by 
a circle  surrounding  a cross.  It  can  nob  hi 
asserted  that  this  is  a positive,  undeniable 
Christian  emblem.  It  closely  resembles  the  five 


rather  than  as  a description,  of  the  objects  shields  which  are  borne  cross-wise  in  the  arms 
named;  and,  above  all,  ns  a guide  to  the  tra- 1 of  the  kings  of  Portuga,!.  The  centre  compa.r 
veller,  the  tourist,  and  the  local  observer  and 


annotator,  who  may  be  educated  in  art,  nob  only 
as  to  what  to  visit,  but  (which  is  far  more  impor- 
tant) what  to  describe.  The  series  of  communi- 
cations whioh  we  trust  that  the  publication  of 
this  “ Inventory  ” will  provoke  may  lead,  in 
course  of  time,  to  the  completion  of  a really 
exhaustive  catalogue. 

The  inventory  of  “Mosaics  on  Walls,  Pave- 
ments, Mosaic  Encaustic,  &s.,  Cabinets,  &o.”  is 
preceded  by  a list  of  sixty-seven  publications 
which  have  been  consulted  for  the  work.  This 
list,  however,  is  far  from  inoloding  all  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  the  text.  It  mentions  no 
catalogues.  An  addition  containing  the  titles  of 
such  of  those  documents  as  have  been  collected 
would  be  of  great  utility.  The  MSv  notes 
which  are  cited  might  also  be  noticed  in  the 
list.  On  the  very  first  page  is  a reference  to 
A.  Laborde,  “ Mosa'ique  d’ltalica,”  a work  re- 
peatedly cited,  but  not  to  be  found  in  the  List, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  supplemented  in 
future  edidons. 

In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  seventy-four  clearly 


ment  is  of  a lighter  colour  than  tho  four  limbs. 
Still,  whether  unintentionally  or  not,  it  is  an 
actual  cross,  and  the  fact  is  one  that  has  hitherto 
escaped  attention. 

Around  the  cross  are  rings  of  the  several 
colours  employed  in  the  pavement,  depressed 
heart-shaped  figures,  and  an  attempt  at  the  pro- 
duction of  a cable  pattern,  a resemblance  to 
which  is  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  other 
specimens  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  efleot  is  that 
rather  of  a series  of  complicated  knots  than  of  a 
cable.  Irregular  polygonal  figures  fill  up  the 
pattern.  The  work,  though  rough,  is  solid  in 
execution,  and  clearly  indicated,  however  rude, 
in  design.  Its  maximum  antiquity  it  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  fix — its  actual  date  is  more 
doubtful.  The  rise  of  the  streets  of  the  City 
over  its  level  to  tho  height  of  17  ft.  is  a very 
instructive  fact. 

Twenty  pages  of  the  “ Universal  Art  Inven- 
tory” are  ocenpied  with  the  mosaics  in  the 
Roman  States,  for  whioh  numerous  authorities 
are  cited.  To  these,  in  the  next  edition,  should 


splendour  of  art  been  lavished  more  freely  upon 
churches  and  convents  than  in  Portugal,  and 
there  mast  yet  be  much  to  repay  a conscientious 
search,  in  glass  no  less  than  in  encrusted  and 
inlaid  marble.  Genoa,  too,  is  niinamed  in  the 
Inventory.  The  rich  hues  of  the  windows  of 
the  great  church  of  the  Annuoziata  cannot 
readily  fade  from  the  memory  of  the  traveller  ; 
and  there  must  be  much  more  old  glass  yet 
existing  in  this  City  of  Palaces. 

As  to  English  stained  glass,  the  editor  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  numerous  contributions  towards 
an  enlargement  of  his  catalogue.  Not  to  speak 
of  smaller  relics  of  perished  works  of  value,  or  of 
blazonry  of  various  dates,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
at  Chenies,  in  Buckinghamshire  (see  Bxdlder  of 
October  6th,  1866),— of  examples  of  plain  old 
coloured  glass,  as  at  Knole — there  are  English 
mansions  to  be  added  to  the  Inventory  which 
are  famous  for  their  ancient  windows, 


printed  pages  can  only  contain,  as  it  were,  the  [ be  added  the  “ Historical  Photographs  of  Mr. 


for  instance,  Cothele  and  Toddmgton.  This 
latter  noble  residence,  rebuilt,  under  the  name 
of  an  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Haubury  Tracey  Leigh 
(before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage),  is  rich  m 
line  old  stained  glass,  brought  from  Spanish 
convents,  and  should  hold  a place  in  future  edi- 
tions of  the  Art  Inventory. 

The  windows  of  Fairford  Churoh,  as  to  which 
so  much  was  written  in  oar  pages  the  year 
before  last,  are  safely  said  to  be  from  “designs 
attributed  to  Albert  Diirer,  and  also  to  FranoMa 
Francia.”  Very  brief  notices  are  given  of  the 
superb  windows  to  be  found  at  Ronen,  in  the 
Cathedral,  the  Churches  of  St.  Ouen,  St.  Godard, 
St.  Maclou,  St.  Patrice,  and  St.  Vincent,  m the 
Museum,  and  in  the  house  of  M.  Bomssent.  No 
collection  of  glass,  either  in  Franra  or  m 
England,  equals  the  chronological  senes,  from 
ihe  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
arranged  in  the  Museum  of  Rouen. 

Twenty-six  large  stained  - glass  windows, 
forming  a complete  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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beginniog  from  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  dating  from  1527  to  1531,  now  exist  in 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  Fragments 
alone  of  stained  glass  are  to  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  Chapel  of  King  Henry  VIL,  at 
Westminster.  Of  the  third  of  these  riohly 
ornamented  efforts  of  this  period  of  English 
architecture,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  we 
find  no  mention  in  the  Inventory, 

The  large  rose  window  in  the  north  transept 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
important  example  of  Early  English  stained 
glass  now  existing  in  the  country.  The  date  is 
stated  to  be  about  A.D.  1200.  This  window 
shows,  in  the  central  part,  a representation  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  with  Christ  sitting  in  the 
midst.  Sixteen  circles,  each  full  of  allegorical 
or  doctrinal  symbolism,  form  the  outer  part  of 
the  windows,  and  an  angel  tossing  a thurible 
is  figured  in  each  of  the  four  trefoils  at  the 
angles.  Much  old  glass,  of  very  rich  colouring, 
is  to  be  seen  in  other  windows  of  this  cathedral. 
Canterbury  yet  contains  a window,  in  the  north 
transept,  which  was  the  gift  of  Edward  IV.  and 
his  queen ; as  well  as  representations  of  the 
figure  and  of  the  miracles  of  A’Becket,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
great  windows  of  the  nave  and  choir  of  Tork 
are  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  John  Thornton, 
of  Coventry,  A.D.  1404  to  1409.  Early  Norman 
glass,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  found  in  the 
clearstory  of  the  nave.  Windows,  of  the  times 
of  Edward  III.,  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and 
Henry  YI.,  are  all  extant  in  this  noble  minster; 
and  the  harmonious  eflect  of  the  grisaille  will 
nob  readily  be  forgotten  by  its  visitors.  In  the 
chapter-house  are  seven  lancet  windows,  ex- 
hibiting the  arms  of  England,  the  escutcheons 
of  benefactors  to  the  Church,  foliage,  geome- 
trical forms,  armorial  badges,  saints,  prophets, 
kings,  queens,  and  events  of  sacred  history. 
The  rnby  and  dark  blue  tints  are  especially  rich. 

The  sprawling  Crucifixion  recently  erected  in 
the  central  east  window  of  St.  Paul’s  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  “ Art  Inventory  ” by  its  recent 
date.  The  glass  at  Durham  does  not  go 
back  to  an  earlier  date  than  1450,  and  much 
of  it  is  fragmentary.  The  glass  at  Winchester 
is  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.  The 
great  east  window  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Gloucester  dates  in  1345,  and  is  the  finest 
stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  period  in  the 
country,  representing  a long  series  of  prophets, 
saints,  and  Jevsish  kings,  larger  than  life,  and 
DOW  well  restored.  The  east  window  is  filled 
with  original  glass  of  the  fifteenth  centnry, 
white  and  yellow  being  much  employed.  The 
ruby  glass  in  the  west  window  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral is  “ said  to  be  some  of  the  latest  mannfao- 
tored  in  England  at  the  revival  of  the  art.” 
Eochester,  which  contains  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  stained  glass,  some  of  which  at  least  is 
probably  old,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Inventory. 
Ripon  is  only  spoken  of  as  containing  “win- 
dows of  old  stained  glass.”  Bath  Abbey,  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  and  other 
religious  edifices,  which  bear  traces  of  very 
ancient  or  very  elaborate  windows,  might  be 
referred  to  with  advantage,  as,  even  if  no  traces 
are  now  to  be  found  of  the  glass,  the  historic 
record  of  its  existence  or  of  its  destruction  is 
nob  less  interesting  than  in  the  case  of  Fonte- 
vrault.  In  fact,  an  orderly  reference  to  all  our 
cathedrals,  minsters,  abbeys,  and  important  and 
ancient  parish  churches,  even  if  accompanied 
only  with  the  note  “no  stained  glass  now  exist- 
ing” might  advantageously  form  a feature  in 
future  editions  of  this  part  of  the  “Universal 
Inventory.” 

It  would  be  desirable,  also,  that  some  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  windows  of  the 
church  of  San  Vitale,  >t  Ravenna,  which  M. 
Lacroix  states  were  filled  with  stained  glass  in 
the  time  of  Justinian.  The  walls,  vaults,  and 
apse  of  this  church,  we  are  informed  in  the 
catalogue  on  mosaics,  are  covered  with  work  of 
this  description  “ of  the  time  of  Justinian,  as 
fresh  as  the  day  they  were  placed  there.”  Twelve 
churches  in  this  whilom  capital  of  the  world  are 
referred  to  as  rich  in  mosaics.  Can  they  all  be 
entirely  destitute  of  stained  glass  ? 

We  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  welcome  the 
hints  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  perusal 
of  this  very  interesting  volume  more  heartily 
than  the  editor  himself.  The  work  forms  a new 
claim  on  public  gratitude.  That  Mr.  Cole  should 
have  found  leisure  for  its  preparation,  among  all 
his  toils,  is  in  itself  a matter  for  surprise.  The 
attempt  to  construct  such  an  inventory  from 
the  partial  and  fragmentary  information  which 
has  hitherto  been  accessible,  is  one  which 


demands  something  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
leading  of  a forlorn  hope.  The  future  value 
and  importance  of  the  work  will  be  very  little 
affected  by  the  more  or  less  ample  fulness  of 
the  first  edition.  The  sketch  of  such  a work 
is  in  itself  no  small  boon  to  art.  We  ven- 
bare  to  suggest  the  preparation  of  interleaved 
copies,  to  be  sent  to  men  who  are  well  versed  in 
the  several  snbjeote  of  the  successive  parts. 
Their  return  to  - South  'Kensington,  with  annota- 
tions and  additions,  will  be  a national  benefit. 
As  an  instance  that  is  not  without  an  amnsing 
point  of  view,  let  ns  suggest  that  the  director 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  might  insert 
in  his  own  private  copy  some  description  of  the 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  glass  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  that  bnilding,  including  some  from 
the  Sainte  Cbapelle,  Paris,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  No  one  can  aocase  the  editor  either  of 
unacquaintance  with  the  fact  of  their  possession, 
or  of  egotism  in  giving|undue  prominence  to  this 
importance.  Wo  trust,  moreover,  that  the  plan 
usoally  followed  in  the  South  Kensington  publi- 
cations, of  prefacing  each  special  catalogue  with 
a brief  but  lucid  jordcis  of  the  state  of  our  best 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates, 
will  not  be  permanently  departed  from  in  the 
“ Universal  Art  Inventory.”  We  congratulate 
all  concerned  on  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
and  we  trnst  that  its  reception  by  the  public 
will  be  such  as  to  call  for  the  speedy  issue  of  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition. 


THE  FRENCH  MIND. 

Buildings  are  monuments  of  mind,  and  archi- 
tecture is  the  truest  index  of  a nation’s  genius. 
If  English  art  is  free,  varied,  bub  often  queerly 
whimsical,  it  is  becanse  the  English  character 
loves  liberty  above  all  things,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wisdom  and  beanty.  If  French  art,  in 
its  timid  sameness,  has  the  oneness  of  massive 
creation,  it  is  for  a psychological  reason  we  here 
beg  leave  to  explain. 

The  history  of  France  is  the  history  of  central- 
isation ; we  might  almost  say,  the  history  of 
leading  ideas.  Politics,  literature,  science,  and 
art  have  always  in  France  revolved  round 
centres.  French  military  monarchies,  the 
French  Academy,  and  French  schools  of  art, 
show  how  readily  Frenchmen  will  sink  their 
individualities  in  behalf  of  an  idea.  Frenchmen, 
we  repeat,  are  ever  hurrying  to  centres  which 
they  prop  up  with  congenial  ornaments.  Given 
an  object  of  thought,  and  a French  thinker  there 
and  then  casta  abont  for  some  dominant  feature 
whereon  to  hang  bright  hints  and  ingenious 
speculations.  If  he  be  a dramatist,  he  will 
select  some  passion,  embody  it  in  a representa- 
tive being,  and,  by  bringing  it  to  a dazzling 
climax,  strike  the  spectator  home  with  one 
resistless  impression.  Corneille’s  “ Polyeuote,” 
Racine’s  “ Athalie,”  Moliire’s  “ Tartuffe,”  are  all 
alike  in  this  quality  of  artistic  structure  j for  each 
of  those  plays  is  the  radiation  of  one  idea.  Bat  the 
same  oharacteriatio  belongs  to  lyrical  and  sati- 
rical poets,  such  as  La  Fontaine  and  Beranger, 
to  sentimental  poets  such  as  Lamartine, and  to  all 
French  historians,  orators,  pulpit  preachers,  and 
philosophers. 

A poem  like  the  Iliad,  where  every  hero  has 
his  prowess-time,  or  dpiarfia,  is  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  French  artistic  conception;  and 
equally  so  is  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost,”  becanse 
its  golden  rays  fly  parallel  into  space  and  con- 
verge not.  Where  is  the  centre-piece,  where  the 
centre-deed  of  these  epopees  ? objects  the 
French  critic.  But  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^neid, 
which  are  centralised  in  Ulysses  and  JEaeaa 
have  been  imitated  by  Fenclon  and  Voltaire.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  characteristic  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French  minds  that  Homer  is  the  more 
popular  poet  in  England,  and  Virgil  in  France. 

The  arts  of  musio  and  painting  are  also  treated 
by  Frenchmen  with  a view  to  central  effects. 
The  most  striking  passages  in  the  works  of 
Auber,  Gounod,  Chopin,  and  others,  are  as  much 
the  results  of  a scientific  focalising  of  melody  as 
they  are  outbursts  of  inspiration.  Again,  in 
painting,  the  historical  school  stands  foremost  in 
France,  becanse  its  subjects  allow  of  centre 
thoughts,  idt^es  mores,  as  they  are  called.  If  the 
snbject  be  the  bursting  of  a siege-gun  in  a re- 
doubt, all  the  figures  thronging  the  canvass  will 
have  an  attitude  or  be  doing  a work  which 
bespeaks  the  accident.  Every  sentry  by  some 
act  of  terror,  every  stray  implement  of  war  by 
its  partial  destruction,  will  tell  the  tale  of  the 
explosion.  The  general  tone  of  the  colouring 
will  be  managed  so  as  to  set  off  the  flash  and 


smoke  of  the  bursting  cannon.  Variety  in  unity ; ; * 
such  will  be  the  French  picture. 

The  French  art  of  war,  as  understood  by  • 
Napoleon,  is  the  art  of  massing  troops  in  one  : 
point.  Napoleon’s  concentrating  genius  is 
French  genius  typified  by  a giant  mind. 

The  Greek  mind,  which  is  Teutonic  in  its  poetic  ( 
exuberance  and  French  in  its  method,  gives  us  t 
in  the  Laocoon  group  a fine  sample  of  the  quali-  [ 
ties  most  valued  by  French  sculptors.  Laocoon, 
the  central  figure,  at  once  arrests  the  attention  ! 
of  the  spectator.  Laocoon’s  sons,  writhing  in  i 
the  knotty  folds  of  the  serpent,  seem  to  suffer  in  I 
order  more  boldly  to  bring  ont  the  anguish  of 
their  father.  In  conception  and  execution  the  , 
Laocoon  gronp  is  the  paragon  of  sculptural  s 
centralisation. 

Now,  architecture,  which  might  be  defined  as  i 
the  art  of  arranging  parts,  is,  of  all  arts,  the 
the  most  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  French 
spirit  of  centralization ; so  it  occurs  that  a 
French  building  is,  as  a rule,  the  organic  out-  I 
growth  of  one  idea.  Every  portion,  every  orna-  !. 
menb  of  the  building, — ay,  the  very  ground  it  i 
stands  on  and  the  gardens  which  surround  it, — ■? 

subserve  that  idea  or  purpose.  If  the  building 
be  meant  for  a stable,  the  body  of  the  building  ij 
will  be  so  suggestive  of  a stable  that  even  the 
most  unpractised  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to  i- 

recognise  the  pnrposa  of  the  erection.  The  t' 

wings  of  the  bnilding  and  its  minutest  orna-  t 

ments  will  all  be  in  character  with  the  main  (| 
building. 

Again,  no  Frenchman  would  ever  think  of 
designing  a schoolhouse  like  a Gothio  cathedral.  J. 
Such  an  adaptation  is  to  him  illogical,  because  : 
on  the  face  of  it  the  sohoolhonse  would  be  a li 
cathedral.  i 

French  architects,  however,  though  upholding  « 
the  sanctity  of  ensemble,  or  unity  of  design,  are 
fully  alive  to  the  organic  individuality  of  details.  I 

Vary  the  parts,  they  say,  bat  let  not  the  parts  -j 

bo  foreign  to  the  whole.  Let  the  architect 
imitate  God  the  Creator.  Let  his  buildings  be  .1 
like  the  human  body,  one  in  purpose,  infinite  in  t 
useful  and  beautiful  details. 

But  in  order  to  bnild  an  edifice  which  will,  so  to 
say,  be  explained  by  its  every  part,  the  architect 
must  breathe  his  conception  into  the  minds  of  bis 
men.  Now,  French  workmen,  trne  to  their  national 
genius,  quickly  kindle  under  their  master’s 
inspiration,  and  work  up  to  it.  Again,  the 
public,*  who,  in  France,  encourage  artistic  effort, 
will  only  do  so  with  the  sanction  of  artistic  laws. 

So,  in  France,  masters,  men,  and  public  are  at 
one  in  carrying  oat  with  imposing  unity  the 
leading  ideas  of  great  plans. 

In  conclnsion,  English  students  of  French 
architecture  should  approach  French  bnildinga 
with  a conviction  that  the  architect  who  has 
designed  them  can  yield  not  only  an  msthetic 
but  a generic  reason  for  their  every  part;  in  ; 
other  words,  that  he  can  defend  every  detail 
of  his  plans  on  the  score  not  only  of  individnal 
beanty,  but  also  on  that  of  appropriate  beanty, 
or  beautd  raisonn^e.  A French  architect  may 
err  with  respect  to  the  end,  but  seldom  fails  in 
the  means.  There  is  judgment  even  in  his  . 
mistakes,  for  his  mind  is  a repertory  of  classified 
ideas.  Whosoever  wishes  to  do  justice  to  French 
architectnral  thought  must  consider  its  errors 
not  as  the  shortcomings  of  ignorance,  bat  as 
sophisms,  the  upshots  of  scientific  though  in- 
accurate deduction.  L<vwbence  Harvey. 

^cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 


THE  FOREIGN  GALLERY,  PALL-MALL. 

The  oolleotion  of  pictures  by  French  and 
Flemish  artists  now  exhibiting  in  the  Gallery, 
120,  Pall-mall,  though  small  (219  pictures)  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and  includes  several  pic- 
tures of  remarkable  excellence  and  beauty. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  M.  L.  Perrault’s 
“The  Orphans,” — a work  of  art  full  of  poetry 
and  pathos,  and  finished  with  the  most  minnte 
care.  It  shows  a group  of  girls,  three  in  number ; 
the  eldest  is  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and 
surveys  her  sisters  with  feelings  of  extremest 
sorrow,  while  in  her  arms  she  carries  a chubby, 
faced  infant.  Upon  her  shoulder  rests  the  head 
of  her  yonnger  sister,  and  the  face,  directed 
upwards,  seems  searching  in  hers  for  some 
gleam  of  comfort,  while  the  right  arm,  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  third,  binds 
them  together  in  a united  family  circle.  The 
grief  of  each,  differing  in  degree  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  happy  repose  of  the  sleeping  infant,  is 
admirably  ^Id,  while  the  whole  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture is  such  that  it  recalls  one  to  again  and 
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again  gaze  upon  it.  There  are  two  email  works 
by  Meissonior,  one  called  “Qui  va  1^?”  the 
other  a “ Halbardier  on  Guard,” — all  life.  “ A 
Quiet  Spot  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  by 
Bosa  Bonheur,  displays  the  haunt  of  the  stag 
beneath  a canopy  of  foliage,  where  the  earth 
is  a carpet  of  moss  and  herbage,  and  the  sun- 
light steals  in,  subdued  by  the  intricate  screen 
which  nature  has  wrought  with  the  green 
leafage.  The  picture  is  more  truthful  than 
effective.  The  “Burgomaster’s  Daughter,”  by 
M.  C.  Bisschop  is  a finished  study.  The  light 
which  breaks  upon  the  head  of  the  figure  baa 
a marvellous  effect.  “ The  Normandy  Flower 
Girl,"  by  M.  J.  Portaels,  is  also  an  admirable 
picture.  “ The  Eemedy,”  by  L.  Israels,  tells 
its  own'story.  The  wife  is  stricken  with  dis- 
ease ; the  husband,  a French  fisherman,  sits  by 
the  bedside,  with  his  daughter  between  his 
knees,  gazing  with  earnestness  upon  the  wan 
face  of  the  patient  to  ascertain  if  the  drug 
which  the  nurse  has  but  just  administered  can 
have  already  worked  a cure ; while  in  the  fore- 
ground a child,  unconscious  of  the  sorrow  which 
hangs  about  the  apartment,  is  sporting  with  the 
fishing-tackle  that  the  father  has  thrown  idly 
by.  Ofrare  beauty  is  Merle’s  head  of  “Veronica.” 
As  a piece  of  manipulation  it  is  not  remarkable, 
but  the  expression  is  divine. 

There  are  two  small  works  by  Edouard  Frere, 

Helping  Herself,”  and  “ The  Family  Scrap- 
book.” A group  of  little  girls  form  a circle 
round  the  family  treasure,  and  each  face  is  alike 
expressive  of  the  delight  which  the  picture-book 
affords.  The  mother  gazing  fondly  on  her  infant, 
by  Jourdan,  will  be  understood  and  appreciated 
NTherever  womanly  graces  and  the  innocence  of 
children  are  welcome. 

Pictures  by  Alma  Tadema,  Henriette  Browne, 
J,  Goupil,  G.  de  Jonghe  (“Playing  from  Me- 
mory”),  Louis  Gallait,  J.  Bertrand  (“Virginia 
Drowned”),  also  demand  notice;  and  even  now 
we  have  omitted  mention  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  works  in  the  gallery,  “Nonchalance” 
and  “ La  Visite,”  both  by  Alfred  Stevens. 

Some  water-colour  drawings  on  the  first-floor, 
serve  to  show  what  foreign  artists  are  doing  in 
that  walk  of  art. 


OWEN’S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTEE. 

The  design  for  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
buildings  for  Owen’s  College  is  now  complete, 
and  the  works  themselves  will  shortly  com- 
mence. 

The  site  is  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  of  Manchester,  on  the  west  side  of 
Oxford-road.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Coupland-street,  and  on  the  south  by  Burliugton- 
street.  At  its  east  or  Oxford-road  end,  it  is 
some  120  yards  in  width. 

The  original  idea  was  to  make  the  buildings 
surround  a large  quadrangle ; but  this  idea  has 
been  modified,  it  being  found  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  would  exceed  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee ; and  it  was  considered 
by  them  that  the  present  requirements  of  the 
College  would  be  more  conveniently  met  by  the 
erection  of  a compact  range  of  buildings,  with 
apace  behind  for  less  sightly,  but  not  less 
necessary,  structures,  and  in  front  for  others  of 
a more  ornamental  character,  which  will,  doubt- 
less, soon  be  required. 

The  design  about  to  be  carried  out,  and 
which  we  have  now  to  describe,  has  been 
brought  to  maturity  after  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  pro- 
fessors, in  conjunction  with  their  architect,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse.  The  scheme  consists  of  a 
main  block  of  varying  width,  and  upwards  of 
300  ft.  in  length,  set  back  about  200  ft.  from 
Oxford-road,  and  running  parallel  with  it.  It  is 
intended  that  this  should  ultimately  form  the 
western  side  of  a quadrangle  or  court,  200  ft.  in 
length,  by  100  ft.  in  width.  The  three  other 
sides  will  not  be  enclosed  at  present;  but  when 
the  entire  scheme  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  a 
natural  history  museum  on  the  south  ; a library, 
examination-hall,  and  other  departments  on  the 
east  (Oxford-road  front),  where  the  chief  archi- 
tectural features  would  be  introduced ; while  to 
the  north  there  would  be  space  for  additional 
lecture  and  class  rooms,  or  for  the  medical 
school. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  block  is  a large  space 
of  irregular  shape,  averaging  200  ft.  in  width,  on 
the  south  of  which  (Burlington-atreet  side)  the 
chemical  laboratories  will  also  be  at  once  erected 
in  a detached  building,  hereafter  described, 
while  on  the  north  ample  space  will  be  left  for 
an  extension  of  the  laboratories,  if  needed,  for 


various  snbsidiary  building,  and  for  a gym- 
nasium. 

The  main  block,  containing  as  it  does  the 
various  lecture-rooms,  class-rooms,  &o.,  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  the 
three  essentials, — light,  qniet,  and  airiness. 
Wherever  possible  the  class-rooms  turn  their 
back  upon  Oxford-road,  which  is  always  busy 
and  noisy,  while  a wide  corridor  of  communica- 
tion runs  along  the  building  on  that  side.  On 
the  basement  floor  this  corridor  is  unbroken  ; on 
the  upper  floor  it  is  cut  in  twain  in  the  middle  by 
the  library,  on  the  first  floor,  and  by  a large  arts’ 
class-room  on  the  ground-floor. 

This  division  of  the  corridors  has  been  devised, 
amongst  other  reasons,  to  prevent  their  being 
used  too  freely  for  general  traffic.  Each  half  is 
approached  by  a separate  staircase  entered  from 
a porch  on  the  east  side.  On  special  occasions, 
however,  or  whenever  required,  the  whole  of 
each  floor  can  be  thrown  en  suite. 

In  arranging  the  accommodation,  one  im- 
portant consideration  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  view.  Inasmuch  as  the  requirements  of  the 
college  may  vary, — one  department  needing  an 
increase  of  space,  another  requiring  less, — the 
rooms  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  be  put  to 
different  uses,  if  need  be,  without  any  structural 
alteration  whatever  being  involved.  As  the 
full  development  of  the  scheme  is  reserved  for 
the  future,  some  ingenuity  has  had  to  be  ex- 
ercised to  make  temporary  provision  for  wants 
which  will  be  more  adequately  met  when  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  contemplated  shall  have 
been  erected.  Thns,  one  large  arts’  class-room, 
not  required  as  such  at  present,  will  be  used  as 
a temporary  library ; another  large  room  in 
the  basement  will  form  a temporary  dining-hall. 

The  slope  of  the  ground  has  favoured  the 
arrangement  of  the  basement  story  as  planned. 
On  the  western  side  the  floor  is  above  the  level 
of  the  ground ; on  the  eastern  side  the  rooms 
will  look  into  areas  26  ft.  wide,  so  that  the 
story  is  practically  entirely  above  gronnd.  On 
this  floor  will  be  placed  the  engineering  work- 
shops and  mnseums,  the  students’  temporary 
dining-room  and  common  room,  the  natural 
philosophy  workshops,  rooms  for  students’ 
boxes,  lavatories,  cloak-rooms,  &c. 

The  sonthern  extremity  of  the  building  is 
devotid,  on  the  basement  and  ground  floors,  ti 
the  chemical  theatre, — a room  66  ft.  by  40  ft. 
The  professor’s  table  is  at  the  western  end,  on 
the  level  of  the  basement  floor.  The  floor  of 
the  theatre  rises  eastwards,  until  it  reaches  the 
level  of  Oxford-road.  Th’s  room  will  be  lighted 
by  windows  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  all 
fitted  (as  well  as  those  of  the  natural  philosophy 
lecture-room)  with  iron  shutters,  to  admit  of 
the  rooms  being  darkened  at  pleasure. 

The  other  principal  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
will  be  the  engineering  drawing-room  and  lec- 
ture-room, natural  philosophy  rooms,  a large 
arts’ class-room,  with  rising  floors;  the  board- 
room,  and  secretary’s  office. 

On  the  first-floor  there  are  three  large  arts’ 
class-rooms,  professors’  rooms  (which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  common  rooms),  the  temporary 
natural  history  museum,  temporary  library, 
students’  reading-room,  and  various  small  arts’ 
class-rooms. 

There  is  considerable  accommodation  in  the 
roof,  for  which  special  uses  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
[ be  found. 

1 The  chemical  laboratories,  in  the  separate 
'i  building  already  mentioned,  will  form  a block 
j 95  ft.  square.  There  are  two  large  laboratories 
, placed  side  by  side,  each  of  them  70  ft.  by  JO  ft. 

I and  22  ft.  in  height.  There  are  store-rooms 
I below,  and  various  subsidiary  rooms  adjoining 
I the  laboratories. 

I The  profesBOi’s  private  laboratory  is  so  placed 
as  to  command  both  the  others,  and  there  will 
be  direct  communication,  by  a covered  corridor, 
between  this  laboratory  and  the  table  in  the 
lecture  theatre. 

The  dimensions  of  a few  of  the  other  rooms, 
and  of  the  floors,  may  be  interestiig.  The 
stories  will  be,  except  in  special  parts,  of  the 
following  heights  from  floor  to  ceiling  : — Base- 
ment, 15  ft. ; ground-floor,  17  fc. ; first-floor, 
17  ft.  6 in. ; rooms  in  the  roof,  10  ft.  The  chief 
exception  is  the  chemical  theatre,  which  averages 
28  ft.  in  height,  and  some  of  the  large  arts’ 
class-rooms,  which  have  been  made  about  22  ft. 
high,  by  a little  scheming  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  floors. 

The  four  large  arts’  class-rooms  are  of  the 
following  dimensions  : — One  of  them  40  ft.  by 
45  ft. ; two  40  ft.  by  33  ft. ; and  one  31  ft.  by 
35  ft. ; that  devoted  temporarily  to  the  library 


is  40  ft.  by  45  ft.  The  students’  reading-room 
is  34  ft,  by  33  ft. ; the  engineering  drawing- 
room, 52  ft.  by  31  ft. ; the  board-room,  37  ft.  by 
30  ft. 

There  are  in  the  buildings  first  to  be  erected 
90  rooms  in  all,  of  which  the  chemical  depart- 
ment takes  28  j the  natural  philosophy,  9 ; arts’ 
class-rooms,  9 ; engineering,  8. 

Special  care  has  been  bestowed  in  maturing 
the  scheme  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
buildings.  In  the  snb-basement  there  will  be 
hot-water  boilers  and  a steam-engine;  the  latter 
to  drive  a fan  for  forcing  fresh  air  (warmed  in 
winter)  into  the  corridor  aud  lecture  theatre. 
In  the  ordinary  class-rooms  there  will  be  open- 
ings for  ventilation  above  the  doors,  and  all  the 
windows  will  be  double  hong  as  sashes  with  a 
light  above,  hung  on  pivots,  for  summer  ventila- 
tion, to  open  diagonally,  so  as  to  thi'ow  the  fresh 
air  upwards  towards  the  ceiling. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  will  be  warmed  by 
; hot-water  pipes,  but  provision  is  made  for  the 
introduction  of  fire-places  hereafter,  if  found 
desirable.  Fresh  air  is  also  brought  into  the 
rooms  behind  the  coils  of  hot-water  pipes  where- 
ever  practicable. 

A special  floe  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air 
will  be  taken  from  the  ceiling  of  each  room  into 
large  shafts  in  the  roofs  leading  to  ventilating 
turrets,  in  which  steam  cones  will  accelerate  the 
draught. 

Separate  and  particnlar  arrangements  have 
'been  made  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
chemical  laboratories.  A tower  has  been  carried 
up  above  the  roof,  with  large  arcaded  openings 
on  each  side,  behind  which  a cowl  •will  work, 
always  presenting  its  month  to  the  wind.  This 
tower  will  bring  a constant  and  ample  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  warming  apparatus  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  laboratory  bnilding.  The  smoko 
from  this  apparatus  will  be  utilised  for  increasing 
the  draught  in  the  fine  for  the  extraction  of 
vitiated  air.  The  warming  of  the  laboratories 
will  be  effected  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  but  from  their  own  separate 
apparatus. 

The  style  of  the  bnildings,  as  might  be  pre- 
sumed, is  Gothic,  of  a collegiate  and  early  typo. 
The  walls  will  be  faced  throughout  with  York 
stone,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  slate.  Tho 
upper  part  of  the  central  gable  will  be  devoted 
to  a clock-dial,  and  over  the  centre  roof  will  rise  a 
lofty  fleohe  to  be  need  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 
A similar  feature,  but  lower,  will  rise  over  the 
chemical  lecture  theatre.  Square-headed  win- 
dows are  the  rule,  except  in  the  corridors  and 
staircases,  where  they  are  pointed. 

Internally,  the  most  interesting  architectural 
features  will  doubtless  be  the  staircases,  which 
are  arranged  in  large  octagonal  bays,  33  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  and  cut  off  from  the  corridors  by  arcades 
of  donble  columns. 

The  floors  of  the  buildings  throughout  'will 
be  fireproof  on  the  Dennet-arch  principle. 


OYERSIGET  IN  THE  TOWER  SUBWAY. 

Ii'  the  Tower  subway  is  to  be  the  prototype, 
as  we  are  told,  of  a new  class  of  thoroughfares, 
it  may  be  hoped  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain 
the  only  one  with  either  shafts,  lifts,  or  a change 
of  vehicle,  in  so  short  a journey.  To  explain  the 
exceedingly  small  necessity  for  any  of  these, 
let  us  first  add  to  the  quarter-mile  of  the  pre- 
sent snbway  proper,  the  |two  shafts  of  50  ft., 
and  we  find  there  are  1,420  ft.  of  way,  all  iron- 
lined,  I believe,  and  about  equally  large  and 
expensive.  Now,  suppose  that  same  1,420  ft.,  in 
one  uniform  tube,  making  an  eighth  of  a circle, 
all  castings  from  end  to  end  on  one  model,  the 
radius  of  curvature  being  everywhere  1,808  ft. 
The  chord  of  this  octant,  or  distance  between 
entry  and  exit,  would  be  about  1,391  ft. ; carry- 
ing each,  say  12  yards,  farther  from  the  river 
than  at  present.  If  the  river’s  width  be  1,200  ft., 
the  descent  under  each  bank,  till  getting  under 
water,  would  be  some  36  ft.,  and  the  whole 
descent,  to  the  middle,  139  ft.,  which  would 
keep  all  well  free  from  the  bed  materials,  and 
down  in  the  eocene  London  clay,  and  more  so 
the  greater  the  water  pressure.  Yet  the  single 
unchanged  omnibus  would  emerge  on  a short 
level  terminus  above  ground ; and  all  inconve- 
nience from  the  tilting  to  an  inclination  of  22^® 
at  starting  and  arrival,  would  be  obviated  by 
makiog  it  in  three  or  four  separate  bodies,  each 
seating  four,  and  hung  on  trnnnions,  so  as  to 
keep  vertical.  The  utmost  utilisation  of  gravity 
as  motive  power  would  also  be  made,  by  simply 
letting  it  acquire  all  the  speed  and  run  as  far  as 
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i would,  wLich  ought,  with  good  wheels  and 
rails,  to  be  full  seven  eighths  of  the  journey, 
when  it  would  be  caught  by  a clip,  and  pulled 
the  remaining  eighth  by  steam-power. 

It  is  well  known  that  without  friction  or  re- 
sistance, the  quickest  way,  or  “ Braclujstochrone^' 
from  any  spot  to  any  other,  would  be  part  of  a 
cycloid  if  the  second  point  be  lower  than  the 
first,  or  a whole  cycloid  if  on  the  same  level. 
Now,  if  you  only  cut  from  a cyvloid  one-eighth 
at  each  extremity,  the  remaining  three-fourths 
contain  practically  no  change  of  curvature,  but 
so  closely  approach  a.  quadrant  of  a circle,  that 
the  finest  workman  could  hardly  distinguish 
them.  Bub  the  brachystochrone  allowing  for 
friction,  is  always  less  curved  than  the  cycloid, 
and  still  more  approximate  therefore  to  a smaller 
circnlar  arc  than  this  was  to  a quadrant.  Thus 
it  is  seen  how  very  near  an  octant  mnst  be  to  the 
theoretioally  very  test  subway  for  economy  of 
power.  E.  L.  G. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — Another  meeting  of  the  delegates 
from  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  societies  in 
fartherance  of  the  nine-hours  movement  has 
been  held  at  the  Duke  of  York  Tavern, 
Lambeth;  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  chair.  The 
delegates  gave  in  their  reports,  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  movement.  District  meet- 
ings had  been  held  at  Brixton,  Chelsea,  Pad- 
dington, Finsbury,  Marylebone,  and  King’s- 
cross,  and  the  new  code  of  working  rnles  had 
been  well  received  at  each  meeting.  After  the 
transaction  of  provincial  business,  and  appoint- 
ing deputations  to  attend  district  meetings,  the 
proceedings  concluded.  The  aggregate  meeting 
will  be  held  shortly  after  Easter. 

Barnsley. — The  six  months’  notice,  which  was 
given  by  four  of  the  master  joiners  iu  Barnsley 
to  their  men,  to  work  one  hour  longer  per  day 
during  the  summer  months,  has  expired,  and  a 
number  of  men  have  left  their  work.  The 
masters  who  gave  the  notice  were  Mr.  John 
Goodyear,  Mr.  John  Carr,  Mr.  George  England, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Jacques.  The  men  up  to  the 
Slst  of  March  commenced  work  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  masters  are  wishful  that 
they  shonld  commence  work  every  morning 
(except  Monday)  at  six  o’clock  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  30th  of  September,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  every  morning  in  the  winter  half  of  the 
year,  leaving  work  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 
Some  of  the  men  refused  to  accept  the  change, 
and  left  work,  hut  others  still  remain;  and, 
seeing  that  the  trade  is  anything  bub  active,  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  dispute  will  continue 
long. 

Edinburgh. — A correspondence  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  unskilled  labour  in  the  painting 
trade  baa  taken  place  between  the  operative 
painters  and  their  masters.  It  was  commenced 
by  tho  workmen  presenting  a petition  to  the 
masters,  asking  them  to  pnb  a atop  to  the  system 
of  employing  unskilled  labourers, — -a  system 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  workmen,  was  the 
cause  of  much  annoyance  both  to  them  and  their 
masters,  and  was  also  a source  of  injustice  to 
the  pnblic.  It  was  well  known,  the  memorialists 
said,  that  many  of  the  labourers  referred  to 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  themselves  off  as 
journeymen,  and  this  they  felt  did  much  injury 
to  those  who  had  served  a full  term  of  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trade.  To  this  the  masters, 
through  the  secretary  of  their  society,  answered 
that  they  were  quite  able  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and  that  the  workmen  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  their  mode  of  conducting  their 
businesses.  They  at  the  same  time  took  the 
opportunity  of  denying  that  labourers  were  em- 
ployed to  do  skilled  work.  The  workmen,  they 
thought,  had  themselves  very  much  to  blame  for 
the  state  of  matters  that  existed,  they  having 
refused  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work  which  they 
considered  only  suitable  for  labourers.  The 
secretary  of  the  operative  painters,  in  replying 
to  this  communication,  said  that  the  workmen 
had  not  alleged  that  skilled  labour  was  done  by 
labourers.  What  they  had  said  was  that 
laboorers  were  put  to  do  woik  which  painters 
should  do,  and  which  they  did  not  object  to  do. 
They  denied  that  they  had  any  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  masters  conducted 
their  businesses.  As  yet  the  masters  have  made 
no  further  communication  on  the  subject. 

Glasgow,  — A conference  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  master  joiners  and  operatives  has 
been  held  in  the  Religions  Institution  Rooms. 
Mr.  Walter  Banneiman  on  behalf  of  the  former, 
and  Mr.  John  Bennett  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 


were  appointed  co-chairmen.  A printed  copy 
of  the  proposed  working  bye-laws,  made  out  by 
the  operatives,  was  handed  to  each  employer 
present.  After  a friendly  conversation,  the  em- 
ployers intimated  that  they  were  empowered  to 
propose  that  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  au  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr. 
Henry  GlaasTord  Bell,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  that  his  decision  should  be  final  and  binding 
on  botb  parties.  Tho  operatives,  on  their  part, 
stated  that  they  had  no  power  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  it 
had  been  spoken  of  amongst  the  operatives  to 
reduce  tho  working  hours  during  December  and 
January  to  eight  hours  per  day,  and  five  hours 
on  Saturday.  Each  party  agreed  to  submit  the 
result  of  the  conference  to  their  respective 
bodies,  with  a view  of  arriving  at  an  amicable 
settlement.  A meeting  of  the  joiners  was  held 
next  day.  After  a long  discussion,  two  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  the  first  being  : — 

“ That  wo  consider  the  offer  of  arbitralion  made  by  our 
employers  unnecessary,  so  far  as  our  working  hours  are 
concerned,  our  time  being  our  capital,  and  consequeotly 
our  private  property.  No  arbiter  has  the  power  to  decide 
against  the  cipreised  wish  of  a man  how  msny  hours  he 
shall  work.  Should  our  employers  lind  it  imposfibie  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  with  regard  to  wages  or  I 
other  matters  connected  with  the  present  dispute,  we  are  ! 
quite  willing  to  accept  arbitration  in  the  way  they  have, 
indicated.” 

Stirling. — A meeting  of  master  builders  has 
been  held  in  Stirling  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing  a demand  by  the  operative  masons  to  have 
an  advance  made  upon  their  wages  of  id.  [ er 
hour  from  the  Isb  of  April.  All  the  master 
builders  in  the  town  were  present.  Theoircom- 
Btances  of  the  trade  were  fully  considered,  and, 
after  a discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  refuse  the  demand. 

Fe^'th. — A meeting  of  the  master  masons  has 
been  held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  men, 
numbers  of  whom  are  daily  leaving  the  town  for 
other  places  in  search  of  work.  The  men  assert 
that  the  rise  of  wages  sought,  from  S^d.  to  6d. 
per  hour,  would  only  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  workmen  of  other  towns.  No 
agreement  has  yet  been  made  between  the 
masters  and  journeymen  masons  with  respect  to 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  masons  employed  on  the 
Scottish  Central  section  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way have  resumed  work,  the  railway  authorities 
having  raised  the  wages  to  6d.  per  hour. 

Arbroath. — Some  months  ago  the  operative 
masons  in  Arbroath  resolved  to  begin  the  nine- 
hours  system  on  the  lab  of  March  last. 
Several  did  so,  but  as  a number  of  employers  de- 
clined to  act  on  the  new  plan,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  return  to  the  ten-hours  system.  At 
a meeting  held  the  other  evening,  the  operatives 
resolved  to  do  this,  but  at  the  same  time  stated 
that  they  would  renew  their  claim  to  have  the 
working-day  reduced  to  nine  hours  at  the  first 
opportunity. 


ST.  PANCRAS  STATION  AND  ROOF. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  this  subject,  read 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  Mr. 
W.  n.  Barlow,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignolos,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  writer  said, — 

In  arranging  for  the  strength  of  the  roof,  as  it 
was  required  that  the  arch  should  be  capable  of 
mainbainiog  its  own  weight,  without  any  inter- 
mediate connexions  with  the  tie,  it  was  con- 
sidered expedient  to  adopt  a low  rate  of  pressure 
upon  the  metal,  with  a large  assumed  weight 
acting  in  addition  to  the  weightof  the  principal. 
With  this  view  the  arch  was  designed  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  an  assumed  load  of  70  lb.  per 
square  foot  measured  on  plan,  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  principals,  with  a stress  on  the 
metal  not  exceeding  3i  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
or,  what  amounted  to  about  the  same  thing,  a \ 
load  of  56  lb.  per  square  foot,  with  a stress  of 
3 tons  per  square  inch.  The  assumed  weight  of 
70  lb.  per  sqnare  foot  on  the  surface  carried  by 
the  arched  portions  of  the  rib,  viz.,  7,0-10  square 
feet,  amounted  to  220  tons  ; and,  adding  to  this 
the  weight  of  the  open  part  of  each  arch  between 
the  springings,  or  35  tons,  the  total  load  became 
255  tons.  The  line  of  pressure  formed  an  angle 
of  55°  with  the  horizontal  at  the  springing,  aud 
therefore  the  pressures  were  155  tons  at  the 
springing  and  89  tons  at  the  crown.  The 
sectional  area  of  the  upper  flange  of  the  rib  was 
23  square  inches,  and  that  of  the  lower  flange  of 
the  rib  also  23  square  inches,  so  that  the  stress  on 
the  metal  with  the  assumed  weight  of  70  lb.  per 
square  foot  was  3 37  tons  per  square  inch  at  the 
springing,  and  I Q-l  ton  per  square  inch  at  the 
crown. 


The  coat  of  the  roof,  as  it  stood  in  the  finally 
settled  accounts,  exclnding  the  screens,  waa 
53,4831.  The  north  screen  and  gable  had  cost 
7,375Z.,  while  a second  screen  and  gable  for  the 
southern  end,  so  as  to  separate  the  passenger 
station  from  the  hotel  buildings,  had  cost  8,507i. 
As  the  area  within  the  walla  measured  on  plan 
was  169, -iOO  square  feet,  it  followed  that  the  cost 
per  sqnare  of  100  ft.  was,  for  the  roof,  excluding 
the  screens,  311.  11s. ; for  the  north  screen, 
4Z.  78. ; and  for  the  extra  rib  and  south  screen, 
5Z. 

The  brickwork  of  the  substructure  of  the- 
station,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lines  of  railway  for  a distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a mile  northwards,  were  let  to- 
the  Messrs.  Waring,  and  had  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  author’s  prin- 
cipal assiataut,  Mr.  Campion ; while  the  iron- 
work of  the  bridges  and  of  the  lower  floor  of  the- 
station  waa  in  charge  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Grier- 
For  the  details  of  the  rcof  the  author  was  in  a 
' great  ^degree  indebted  to  Mr.  Ordish.  The 
Butterley  Company  were  the  contractors  for  the 
roofing  and  for  the  lower  floor,  Mr.  (now  Sir)< 
G.  J.  N.  Alleyne  being  their  manager,  and  Mr. 
Clark  their  foreman  on  the  works. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OP 
PARLIAMENT. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  council  of  the- 
Royal  lustituto  of  British  Architects,  held  on 
Monday,  the  1-lth  March,  1870,  it  was  resolved, — 

“ That  it  having  been  referred  to  this  council- 
to  advise  a member  whether  he  is  bound  to 
comply  with  a requisition  to  give  up  all  the  con- 
tract plana  and  drawings  of  a building  (to  which 
he  had  acted  as  architect),  and  all  other  papers 
necessary  for  affording  a complete  knowledge  of 
the  building,  aud  of  the  works  carried  on  in 
connexion  therewith  ; the  council  express  their 
■ most  decided  opinion  that  the  rule  and  custom- 
of  the  profession  is,  that  all  the  drawings  and 
papers  of  an  architect,  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a building,  are,  aud  remain,  the  sole 
property  of  the  architect.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a few  nights  ago,. 
Mr.  Tipping  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  if  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the  Builder, 
that  he  had  demanded  of  the  architect  the 
drawings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  if 
he  was  aware  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  declared  that  such  a demand  was 
nob  iu  accoi'dance  with  professional  custom, 
according  to  which  such  drawings  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  architect  ? Mr.  Ayrton  is  reported 
to  have  said  it  was  true  that  he  bad  asked  Mr. 

I Barry  to  deposit  in  the  Office  of  the  Board  of 
' Works  certain  plans  prepared  by  him  for  her 
Majesty’s  service  and  paid  for  by  tho  public.  It 
was  also  correct — at  least  be  bad  been  so  in- 
formed— that  certain  architects  had  resolved  that 
they  were  entitled  to  keep  plana  which  they  had 
prepared  for  other  people  who  had  paid  for  them. 
He  had  referred  all  the  papers  to  the  usual 
advisers  of  the  Board,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  were. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  has  since  written  : — 

“I  havejuatBecD  that  the  First  Commissioner  ofWorks 
stated,  on  Thursday  night,  in  answer  to  a question,  that 
‘ he  had  asked  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  to  deposit  iu  the  Odlce 
I of  Works  certain  plans  which  were  prepared  Ijy  him  for 
her  Mtijesty’s  serrice  aud  paid  for  by  the  public,'  and 
that  he  bad  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  legal. 
' advisers. 

' As  I hare  offered  to  comply  with  Mr.  Ayrton’s  request, 
unusual  though  it  be,  to  give  him  my  drawings  which  1 
have  prepared  for  the  Government  during  an  engagement 
which  has  now  lasted  ten  years,  I imagine  some  errormust 
have  eccurred  in  reportiug  the  above  answer.  It  describes 
inaccurately  the  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  me, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  (and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  preferred)  will  be  apparent 
when  the  papers  which  have  been  moved  for  on  the  subject 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament.” 


Sir, — The  following  is  from  the  Echo  of 
Saturday  last : — 

"We  are  heartily  with  Mr.  Ayrton  in  his  conflict  with- 
Mr.  Barry.  The  waste  of  public  money  by  the  profes- 
sional employment  of  non-oOicial  persons  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  Land  Bevenues,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  tho  Board  of  Works  accounts  are  full  of  dis- 
graceful warnings  on  this  point.  Mr.  Ayrton  has  most 
properly  placed  the  charge  of  the  Houses  of  parliament 
under  the  care  of  the  salaried  olEcers  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  Mr,  Barry,  who  seems  to  consider  himself  as  a. 
sort  of  hereditary  seneschal  of  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster, is  offended.  But  the  light  between  Mr.  Ayrton 
and  Mr.  Burry  is,  as  we  understand  it,  over  the  working, 
drawings  of  the  building.  Mr.  Barry  says,  that  by  the 
eastern  of  the  profession  these  belong  to  him,  as  inherited 
from  his  father.  Then,  we  say,  the  sooner  Mr.  Ayrton, 
with  the  force  of  law,  explodes  such  a custom,  the  better. 
If  it  is  proved  that  the  nation  has  paid  for  the  work,  and. 
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has  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  the  material  of  those 
latis,  they  surely  belong  to  the  people.  The  constructive 
rswings  of  any  building,  whether  they  are  claimed  or 
not,  certainly  ought  to  belong,  and  by  natural  principles 
•of  ci^uity  do  belong,  to  the  individual  who  has  satisfied  the 
architect’s  charges.” 

I think  it  wotild  be  well  for  Mr.  Barry  to 
•contest  his  right  to  the  working  drawings  of  the 
Honsea  of  Parliament,  now  that  it  ia  the  acknow- 
ledged custom,  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  to 
consider  the  drawings  of  a building  the  property 
of  the  architect.  At  the  same  time,  I do  nob 
■think  that  architects,  as  a body,  should  stand  by 
and  see  Mr.  Barry,  one  of  their  number,  vioti- 
•miaed  in  the  way  Mr.  Ayrton  proposes ; but  they 
•should  come  forward,  and  readily,  with  their 
money,  if  necessary,  to  defend  a right  long 
acquired  by  custom,  and  approved  by  the ' 
-majority  of  employers.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
willing  to  commence,  with  half  a guinea,  a sub* 
ecription  towards  a fund  for  assisting  Mr.  Barry, 
should  he  be  advised  to  defend  his  right  to  the 
drawings  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father. 

If,  by  the  way,  “ the  waste  of  public  money 
'by  the  employment  of  non-o./?icial  persons  has 
•been  enormous,”  why  was  the  official  Mr.  Penne- 
■thorne  discharged  (as  the  public  take  it)  to  make 
way  for  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  offi,cial  Mr.  Fer- 
.gussou  to  make,  way  for  Mr.  Douglas  Galton  ? 
This  is  a system  which,  I trust,  as  far  as  it 
4iiieots  architects’  rights,  will  be  withstood  to 
the  utmost. 

1 enclose  my  card.  In  case  a subscription 
fihould  be  required,  I trnat  some  known  member 
of  the  Institute  would  take  the  position  of 
bon.  secretary  to  the  fund;  should,  however,  no 
-one  be  willing  to  coma  forward,  I would  act  as 
ihon.  secretary  pro  tern.  Ludovicus, 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

AECHITECT’S  surveyor — ASSISTAXT  ENGINEER — 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

At  Iheir  last  meeting  the  Board  proceeded  to  tbo  elec- 
^iion  of  a surveyor  in  th®  Superintending  Architect's 
Department,  and  eight  Obndidates  were  submitted,  from 
whom  the  Board  were  to  elect  one,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Tepard  was  the  SDCcessfu!  candidate  for  that  oUlue. 

A report  waa  brought -up  from  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  stating  that  the  committee  had  con- 
•aidered  the  letter  from  Mr,  E.  Cooper,  assistant  engineer, 
applying  for  a retiring  allowanco,  and  that  they  had  ascer* 
'tained,  after  conference  with  the  engineer,  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  ooeasioned  by  Mr. 
•Cooper's  retirement,  and  recommending  that  the  services 
of  Mr.  Ccoper  bo  dispensed  with,  and  that  a retiring 
•allowance  of  ilOf.  per  annum  be  granted  to  him  for  life. 

Alter  a long  discussion,  in  which  several  amendments 
were  moved,  tbo  recommendation  waa  put  and  agreed  to. 

A report  was  presented  from  a committee  of  the  whole 
Board  on  Municipal  Bills,  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  ef 
the  committee,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 
-central  municipal  government,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  metropolis;  and  that  there  should  be  a readjust- 
ment of  the  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is  at  pre- 
sent divided  for  the  purposes  of  local  government ; recom- 
mending_  that  the  subject  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  as  to  the  details,  with 
authority  to  communicate  with  her  Majesty's  Government 
■thereon  : and  that  the  foregoing  propositions  be  considered 
t)y  the  Board  at  their  meeting  on  the  8lh  of  April. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 


•COMPETITIVE  TRIAL  OP  STEAM  FIRE- 
ENGINES  AT  GLASGOW. 

An  important  competitive  trial  of  steam  fire- 
oDgines  took  place  at  Glaigow  on  the  18th  of 
March.  The  civic  authoiities  of  that  city 
issued  an  advertisement  on  the  let  of  October 
•last  for  a steam  fire-engine,  and  two  were  offered 
to  them,  one  being  from  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason, 
■&  Co.,  and  the  other  from  Messrs.  Merry  weather 
•&  Son,  both  of  London.  A competitive  trial  of 
these  engines  was  then  proposed  and  agreed  to  j 
and  Mr.  Conner,  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
■Company  j Mr.  More,  hydranlic  engineer,  of 
Glasgow ; and  Mr.  Bryson,  the  chief  of  the 
•Glasgow  Fire  Brigade,  were  appointed  judges. 
At  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  we 
.print  their  report : — 

“ The  engines  having  been  taken  from  the  fire-engine 
station  to  the  weighing  maobine,  fully  equipped,  were 
found  to  weigh  (by  certified  report  from  weigher)  as 
follows: — Shand,  Mason,  & Co.’s  engine,  42  cwt.  3 qrs. ; 
Merrjwcather  & Son’s  engine,  48  cwt.  2 qrs.  The  engines 
were  then  placed  in  position  ready  for  testing,  their  sue- 
•Uon.pi>j^  foe  irawing  water  being  put  in  the  river  Clyde. 

I was  attached  280  It.  of  delivery-hose,  sup- 

pled by  their  respective , makers.  The  nozzles  were — for 
-bliand.  Mason,  & Co.’s  engine,  No.  20,  equal  to  1 -i-16  in. ; 
Alerryweather  & Son’s  engine,  No.  21,  equal  to  1 6-18  in. 
These  bninch  pipes  were  then  laid  upon  a frame  erected 
for  the  purpose,  both  beiog  at  the  same  angle,  and  securely 
'lashed  to  said  frame.  All  being  in  readiuess,  the  word  to 
commence  firing  was  given  at  1-2  h.  61  min.,  and  in  9 min. 
45  sec.  Shand,  Mason,  A Co. ‘sengine  commenced  working, 
with  gauge  showing  100  lb.  pressure  of  steam  per  square 
inch.  Merryweathor  & Son’s  engine  commenced  work  in 
10  min.,  with  steam  at  100  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch, 
as  indicated  by  gauge.  Both  engines  were  then  put  under 
test  No,  2,  so  83  to  show  the  greatest  distance  water  could 


be  thrown  horizonlally.  Daring  this  test  notes  were 
taken  repeatedly  and  accurately  of  the  distances  each 
engine  was  throwing  the  stream  of  water,  and  the  result 
was,  at  the  completion  of  the  test  (which  lasted  one  hour), 
that  on  an  average  the  distance  attained  by  Shand,  Mason, 

& Co.’s  engine  was  1-15  ft. — maximum,  149  ft.;  Merry- 
weather  & Son’s  engine  was  98  ft. — maximum,  112  ft. ; the 
average  pressure  of  steam  being,  for  Sband,  Mason,  & 
Co.’s  engine,  1401b.  per  square  inch— maximum,  1601b. ; 
Morryweather  & Son’s  engine,  97  lb.  per  square  inch- 
maximum,  1-10 lb.;  and  the  average  water-pressure  for 
Shand,  Mason,  & Co.’s  engine  was  1151b.  per  square 
inch— maximum,  125  lb;  Merryweather  & Son’s  engine 
was  96lb.  per  square  inch — maximum,  1201b.  The  engines 
were  then  put  under  test  No.  3,  which  was  to  show  their 
action  with  the  branch  pipes  set  vertical ; in  this  trial 
Merryweather  i Son,  with  consent  of  Shand,  Mason,  Sc 
Co.,  altered  their  nozzle  from  No.  21  to  No.  20  (small, 
equal  to  I 7-32  in.),  with  the  following  results Shand, 
Mason,  & Co ’s  engine  showed  an  average  excess  of 
height  in  the  stream  of  water  thrown  over  that  thrown  by 
Merryweather  & Son’s  engine  of  12  ft.,  the  maximum 
being  15  ft.  The  average  st-am  pressure  during  this 
trial  (which  lasted  20  minutes)  being — for  Shand,  Mason, 

& Co.’s  engine,  1'19  lb.  persquareiuch — maximum,  1601b.; 
Merryweather  & Son’s  engine,  110  lb.  per  square  inch — 
maximum,  140  lb.  Teats  4,  5,  and  6 were  then  combined 
by  general  consent,  and  arrangements  made  for  each 
engine  to  throw  two  jets  of  water  through  the  Glasgow 
Fire  Brigade  hose  (four  lengths  to  each  jet),  fitted  with 
bayonet  couplings  and  joints,  the  nozzles  being  all  of  a 
uniform  size, — viz.,  j in.  diameter.  The  engines  were  then 
started  simultaneously  at  3 b.  13  min. ; but  the  water  pres- 
sure was  so  great  that  at  3 h.  15  min.  (two  minutes  afeer 
starting),  one  of  the  hose  attached  to  Shand,  Mason,  & 

' Co.’s  engine  burst,  and  in  15  sec.  thereafter  Merryweaiber  | 
& Son's  engine  also  burst  a hose ; thus  bringing  this  trial  to  I 
a close  in  2 min.  15  sec.  After  these  tests  had  been  con-  ■ 
eluded,  we  subjected  the  engines  to  various  tests,  as  to  j 
speed,  power,  Ac.,  and  also  allowed  the  competitors  to  ! 
show  the  capabilities  of  their  engines  to  the  utmost.  This 
being  done,  the  trials  were  brought  to  a conclusion  ; and  we  | 
have  now  to  report  as  follows  Boilers  and  fuel;  both  ' 
boilers  are  strong  and  well-constructed,  admirably  adapted 
for  rapid  steam  raising  and  maintaining  steam  at  a high 
pressure,  as  the  foregoing  fignres  indicate.  The  coal  con-  ■ 
Bumed  during  the  trials  was,  for  Shaud,  Mason,  A Co.’s 
engine,  8 cwt. ; Merryweather  A Son’s  engine,  9 cwt.  0 qrs.  ■ 
21b.  IVe  may  mention,  however,  that  Shand,  Mason,  A Co.’s 
hud  a stoppage  for  1 min.  49  sec.,  which  will  somewhat ' 
reduce  the  apparent  advantage  over  Merryweather  A 
Son’s.  As  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  mechanical  details,  we  avoid  entering  into  any  de- 
scription of  the  respective  engines,  but  in  passing  may 
say  that  Merryweather  A Son's  has  two  direct-acting 
pumps— Shand,  Mason,  A Co.’s  having  three.  This  gives 
the  latter  the  benefit  of  a more  continuous  stream  of 
water,  and  greater  regularity  in  working  ; and  whilst  both  i 
engines  are  good  specimens  of  engineering,  we  are  inclined, 
in  accordance  with  the  results  indicated  in  the  former  part 
of  this  report,  to  give,  after  due  consideration,  our  decided  , 
preference  to  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  A Co.'s  engine.” 

The  Watching  and  Lighting  Committee,  to 
whom  this  report  was  made,  expressed  approval 
of  it,  and  recommended  that  the  engine  of 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.  should  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  minnte  of  the  committee  to' 
this  effect  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the , 
meeting  of  the  Police  Board  held  on  Monday 
last. 


TEE  NEWTON  MARKET  COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 

The  local  board  of  Newton  have  selected  the 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  John  Chudieigh,  of 
Exeter,  bearing  the  motto  of  “ Perseverance,” 
and  by  Mr.  James  Chenhall,  of  Newton  Abbot 
— “As  you  like  it” — for  the  premiums  of  251. 
and  151.,  as  being  the  best  two  designs  for  the 
new  markets.  The  whole  of  the  designs  sent  in 
have  been  submitted  to  public  opinion,  which 
was  pretty  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of  those 
furnished  by  “ Common  Sense”  and  “ Atlas.” 

“ Perseverance  ” (Exeter)  arranges  the  build- 
ings in  two  blocks,  the  axis  of  the  larger  being 
parallel  to  the  old  market  buildings.  The  corn 
exchange  occupies  the  west  end,  and  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  market  is  through  it,  the 
door  having  a bell-cot  30  ft.  high  over  it.  The 
walls  are  to  be  built  with  limestone,  with  granite 
and  Bath  atone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  sup- 
ported internally  on  iron  columns  13  ft.  high. 
Estimate,  from  3,7801.  to  4,300L  This  obtained 
the  first  premium. 

“As  you  like  it”  (Newton  Abbot),  second 
premium,  places  the  corn  exchange  opposite  the 
Bradley  Hotel,  and  the  markets  are  entered 
through  an  adjoining  arcade  with  shops.  All 
the  markets  are  in  a block,  and  open  to  each 
other,  the  fish-stalls  being  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  butchers’  stalls.  The  roofs  have  iron 
trusses,  covered  with  slates,  and  every  third 
principal  is  supported  by  an  iron  column,  the 
intermediate  principals  being  carried  on  “ War- 
ren girders.”  The  ends  of  the  five  roofs  are 
filled  up  with  plain  flat  gables  of  limestone,  on 
an  entablature  supported  on  pilasters,  and  have 
a very  strange  appearance.  The  now  road  from 
Courbenay-etreet  ia  continued  across  the  Lemon 
on  a bridge,  the  abutments  being  built  of  brick, 
each  abutment  having  seven  counterfoils  carried 
up  their  full  size  bo  the  top  level  of  the  abut- 
ment, which  ia  made  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
, the  thrust  of  an  arch  of  40  ft.  span,  bat  sup- 


ports seven  wrought-iron  girders,  17  ft.  1 id. 
span,  and  18  in.  deep.  The  author  calculates 
the  cost,  including  the  bridge,  at  4,900J. 

“ Common  Sense  ” (Torquay)  supplies  a design 
which  has  attracted,  as  already  mentioned, 
attention.  The  chief  elevation  faces  Market- 
street,  the  entrance  into  the  markets  being  in 
the  centre,  with  a handsome  clock-tower  over  it. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  corn  exchange, 
and  on  the  other  three  shops.  Ee  also  gives  a 
perspective  view  of  the  great  hall,  which  ia  45  ft. 
in  span,  and  170  ft.  long,  and  has  its  re of  sup- 
ported on  laminated  plank  ribs.  Estimate, 
5,000Z.,  the  sum  named  by  the  Board. 

“ Atlas  ” (London)  has  taken  great  pains 
in  getting  up  his  design,  which  shows  a 
road  leading  from  Market-street  to  the  ntW 
approach-road  from  Courtenay-street,  midway 
through  which  is  an  octagonal  open  space,  wiih 
the  markets  ranged  around  it.  The  plan  could 
be  adapted  to  the  ground  by  a slight  alteration. 
Estimate,  3,960L 


Sjk,— With  reference  to  this  competition,  I think  it 
right  to  mention  that  rumour  states  the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  son  of  a member  of  the  local  board  (and 
I believe  v,  pupil  in  an  architect's  office)  ; the  second  to  a 
local  man,  who  also  is  said  to  have  influence  on  the  board. 

OnX  or  IKX  COIIPBXITOBS. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

JI.-VDELEY  WORKHOUSE. 

The  author  of  the  design  for  the  proposed 
new  workhouse  in  Madeley,  Shropshire,  placed 
second,  complains  that  while  the  instruotions 
pointed  out  that  economy  in  erection  was  a 
point  to  which  the  guardians  attached  special 
importance,  they  selected  a design,  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  6001.  or  7001.  more  than 
that  of  any  other  submitted : further,  that, 
while  the  instructions  said,  “ one  perspective 
view  of  the  exterior  may  be  sent  in  tinted  only 
in  sepia  or  Indian  ink,”  the  authors  of  the 
selected  design  forwarded  “ a highly-coloured 
perspective.”  The  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments is  denied  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians; 

' but,  admitting  it  to  be  proved,  it  is  clear  to  ns 
Mr.  Griffiths  could  not  sustain  at  law  any  claim 
for  compensation.  The  guardians  by  the  in- 
structions issued  bind  themselves  to  nothing. 
As  to  the  coloured  perspective,  they  might  say 
it  was  not  looked  at.  Tbe  permission  they  gave 
to  each  competitor  to  send  in  one  perspective 
view  tinted  only  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink  did  not 
compel  each  competitor  to  send  in  such  a view, 
and  the  coloured  perspective  not  being  what  was 
admissible,  was  turned,  they  might  say,  aside. 
The  discredit  (we  are,  of  course,  supposing  tbe 
assertion  correct)  wonld  rest  in  such  a case  on 
the  competitor,  who,  in  face  of  such  an  intima- 
tion, should  seek  to  steal  a march  by  sending  in 
a colonred  view.  Architects  should  look  to  the 
instructions  and  stipulations  before  they  com- 
pete, and  decline  to  send  designs  except  under 
proper  arrangements.  As  it  is  now,  they  go 
in  on  the  mere  chance  of  a “ toss-np,”  and  often 
find  they  do  nob  get  even  that,  the  toss  having 
been  settled  against  them  before  they  began  the 
game. 


IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Govemmeni  Offices.~ln  reply  to  Lord 
Redesdale, 

The  Marquis  of  Laiisdowuo  stated  that  it  was 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  buildings  in  Down- 
iug-street  this  year,  and  8,000h  would  bo  voted 
for  the  purpose,  this  amount  representing  the 
maximum  extent  of  the  buildings  which  could 
bo  erected  within  thatperiod.  There  was  every 
desire  to  push  on  the  work,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  complete  so  large  a mass  of  buildings  as 
that  eventually  to  be  completed,  in  one  year. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  of  the  bousos  in  King-street  and 
Parli^iment-street  requirtd  for  tbo  extension  of 
the  public  offices,  the  greater  part  of  the  pur- 
chases having  b£ea  already  concluded,  and 
18,0001.  which  appeared  in  the  estimates  this 
year  representing  the  •whole  of  the  outstanding 
purchases.  A design  for  the  extrusion  of  the 
buildings  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  session,  and  would,  if  the 
noble  lord  -wished  ir,  bo  placed  in  their  lord- 
ships’  library  for  inspection.  With  regard 
to  the  house  fronting  Sb,  James’s  Park  (do  which 
satirical  allus'on  had  been  made),  it  was  built  on 
Crown  property,  but  no  additional  land  had  been 
inclosed.  The  property  of  the  Crown  was 
bounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  this  had  not 
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been  removed.  It  was  nader  the  control,  not  of 
the  Board  of  Work?,  but  of  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  it  was  within  their  competence 
to  approve  designs  of  buildings,  including  the 
projecting  bay  winijow  to  which  the  noble  lord 
alluded.  — Lord  Kedeadalo  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  design  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  ground  in  Charles-street. — The  Duke  of 
Argyll  said  part  of  this  site  belonged  to  the 
Indian  Government,  which  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a museum  there.  The  present 
museum  building  was  very  inadequate,  and  it 
was  increasingly  important  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  commercial  products  of  India  to  erect  a 
better  one.  In  the  present  state  of  Indian 
finances,  however,  no  money  could  be  spared  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Wellinijton  Monument. — Earl  Cadogan 
moved  for  copies  of  any  correspondence  which 
might  have  recently  passed  between  herMajesty’s 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  the  surveyor 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  reference  to  the 
monument  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
course  of  erection  in  that  church;  a return  of 
copy  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Board  of  Works  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  artist 
selected  to  execute  the  work;  payments  made  i 
to  Mr.  Stevens  on  account  of  the  work  itself,  or  1 
to  others  for  purposes  in  connexion  with  it ; ! 
dates  of  payment ; sum  originally  voted  by  Par-  [ 
liament  for  the  erection  of  the  monument ; and  I 
balance  remaining  available  for  the  completion  I 
of  it. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowno  said  the  | 
Government  would  not  object  to  the  return  ifi 
the  noble  lord  pressed  for  it,  but  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  work  would  be  completed  within  ^ 
a year,  and  it  being  probable  that  the  original 
terms  would  not  be  adhered  to,  it  would  be 
better  to  await  ils  completion  before  entering 
on  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  carried  out.  The  motion,  however,  was 
ultimately  agreed  to. 

The  New  Refreshment  Rooms. — The  House  of 
Commons  committee  met  on  Wednesday  and 
adopted  the  Board  of  Works’  plan  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  library  (in 
opposition  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Barry),  so  as 
to  fib  them  for  dining  and  refreshment  rooms 
for  both  Houses.  The  works  will  be  proceeded 
with  in  August.  Mr.  Barry  applied  to  be  heard 
in  evidence  by  the  committee,  but  his  offer  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  committee  had 
to  judge  of  plans,  nob  to  hear  witnesses. 


THE  ARTS  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

Pkince  Christian  presided  at  a conference  of 
artists,  sculptors,  decorators,  and  others  inter, 
ested  in  the  fine  arts,  held  on  Wednesday,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  consider  the  representa- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  in  the  forthcoming  series 
of  annual  loternatioual  Exhibitions. 

His  Royal  Highness,  in  opening  the  pi’oceed- 
ings,  said — The  special  object  of  these  fine  arts 
exhibitions  is  to  show  how  closely  high  artistic 
culture  can  be  connected  with  works  of  industry. 
In  modern  times  we  have  lost  sight  of  this 
intimate  allianoe  between  art  and  industry, 
which  was  characteristic  of  Medimval  and 
ancient  days;  and  what  we  are  now  aiming  at 
is  a revival  of  this  wholesome  alliance.  We  hope 
that  these  exhibitions  will  encourage  the  educa- 
tion of  art'stic  talent  in  the  direction  of  objects 
of  utility  of  every  description.  Many  instances 
may  bo  quoted  from  history  to  show  that  it  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  most  illustrious 
professors  to  oombioo  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental. Michelangelo  was  a sculptor,  painter, 
and  architect;  so  was  Rafiaelle.  Leonardo  da! 
Vinci  was  an  engraver,  an  architect,  and  painter; 
Francia  was  a goldsmith,  engraver,  and  painter; 
Cellini  was  a goldsmith  and  sculptor;  Holbein 
an  architect,  painter,  and  designer ; Albert 
Durer  a jiainter  and  engraver.  Surely  these 
great  examples  must  stimulate  people  to  the 
culture  of  arts  in  our  own  days. 

Col.  Scott  explained  very  fully  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  contemplated;  and  a discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  Mr.  Fahey,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and  others,  took  part.  On  the 
motion  of  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Carter  Hail,  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  this  meeting,  after  having  had  explained  to  it 
the  object  of  the  intended  international  exhibitions,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  section  of  line  arts,  desires  cordially  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  into  etfect  the  plans  proposed." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  interesting 


address. in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

We  understand  that  Col.  Scott  has  received  a 
letter  from  Brussels,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
commission  has  been  formed  in  Belgium,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  a display  of  specimens  of 
Belgian  handicraft,  to  be  included  in  the  forth- 
coming International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
London. 


PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL,  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cathedral  at  Tiotoria,  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia,  which  cathedral  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Bishop  of  Columbia,  who 
is  on  a visit  to  England,  is  endeavouring  to 
raise  sufficient  funds,  in  addition  to  what  baa 
already  been  obtained,  in  order  to  commence  the 
cathedral  at  an  early  date.  The  Rev.  Perceval 
Ward,  rector  of  Compton  Yallence,  Dorset,  a re- 
lative of  the  Bishop  of  Columbia,  has  promised 
to  make  a donation  of  the  drawings  of  the  pro- 
posed cathedral,  which  are  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration* by  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  In  plan  the 
edifice,  in  its  entirety,  will  consist  of  a nave 
96  ft.  by  28  fc.,  with  span  - roofed  aisles,  25  ft. 
widp ; choir,  42  ft.  by  26  ft.,  having  twelve  stalls. 
The  sacristy,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  the  organ- 
chamber,  will  be  on  the  north  side,  and  the  seats 
for  the  governor  of  the  colony  in  an  aisle  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  heavy  western 
galea  there  will  be  no  doors  to  the  west,  bub  the 
principal  entrance  will  be  by  a large  south  porch. 
The  tower,  which  is  intended  to  be  of  lofty  pro- 
portions, will  stand  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  nave.  When  complete  the  cathedral  is  in- 
tended to  afford  accommodation  to. about  1,200 
persons.  The  style  adopted  will  be  transitional 
between  Early  English  and  Decorated,suffioiently  ■ 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  climate.  | 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT  ON  VAULTING,  | 

AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Lecture  III. — cojicluded.*  j 

I HAVE  hitherto  dwelt  wholly  upon  vaulting! 
which  has  none  but  what  I have  termed ' 
functional  riba  ; — that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  a 
specific  utility  ; as  transverse  ribs  to  mark  the  , 
boundaries  of  the  bays,  and  to  strengthen  the  | 
vault  in  its  main  span  ; diagonal  ribs  to  fortify  ; 
the  angles  of  intersection  ; and  wall-riba  to  sup-  i 
port  the  vaulting  surfaces  at  their  junction  with 
the  walls ; and  occasionally  ridge  ribs,  thongh 
these  more  properly  belong  to  the  succeeding ' 
stage.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  vaulting  is 
that  in  which  other  than  merely  functional  riba  . 
are  made  use  of, — intermediate  riba,  in  fact,  to 
subdivide  the  spaces  between  those  used  during  ' 
the  previous  period. 

Iq  aquare  vaulting,  one  such  additional  rib  is 
usually  introduced  in  each  space.  In  very  oblong 
vaults  fitJo,  and  even  fJtrce,  were  often  introduced 
in  the  side  spaces,  though  only  one  in  the  middle  ■ 
spaces.  It  is  clear  that  this  addition  necessitates  : 
the  use  of  ridge  ribs,  as,  without  them,  the  point 
at  which  the  intermediate  ribs  meet  at  their  apex  j 
would  want  abutment.  So  reasonable,  indeed, , 
was  this  motive,  that  we  often  find  the  ridge  rib  j 
to  have  been  omitted  between  the  intermediate 
and  wall  ribs,  because  there  its  use  ceases. 

One  thing  which  followed  the  use  of  these 
additional  ribs  was  the  carious  serrated  plan  of 
the  filling  in.  The  oblique  position  of  these  ribs 
would,  if  the  plan  of  the  filling  in  remained  un- 
altered, cause  the  fillet  or  reveal  of  the  rib  nearly 
I to  vanish  on  one  side,  and  to  become  very  wide 
on  the  other.  This  led  them  to  change  the  plan. 

On  looking  at  the  top  surface  of  vaulting 
where  the  ribs  are  visible,  it  is  at  once  seen  that 
this  was  also  necessitated  by  a structural  cause, 
as  without  it  the  filling  in  would  not  rest  well 
upon  the  ribs. 

No  better  specimen  of  this  form  of  vaulting 
can  be  referred  to  than  that  of  the  Presbytery 
at  Ely,  built  about  1240  to  1250,  and  the  four 
bays  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  orossing  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  Edward  I. 
about  1280  to  1300.  The  latter  is  the  more 
perfect,  as  having  level  ridges.  The  former, 
curiously  enough,  having  ridges  to  the  side  cells 
which  rise  from  the  intersection  towards  the 
walls.  I may  mention  that  it  is  very  common  for 
vaulting  with  intermediate  ribs  to  have  ridges 
rising  rapidly  towards  the  central  boss. 


* See  p.  240,  ante. 
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The  nae  of  these  additional  ribs  became,  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  rather- 
the  rule  than  the  exception. 

I may  mention  early  specimens  of  it  at  i 
Chester,  both  in  the  Chapter-house  and  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  the  latter  with  raised  ridges ; bub 
in  each  tho  addition  being  only  in  the  aide  cells.  [ 
The  Chapter-house  at  Wells  has  the  intermediate-  t 
ribs  added  throughout  to  those  of  the  more-  : 
normal  examples  at  Westminster  and  Salisbury  ; 
giving  its  vaulting  a peculiarly  full  and  rich^ 
thongh  rather  crowded,  effect.  Bosses  are  usually  ; 
introduced  at  all  points  of  meeting,  adding  greatly  i 
to  the  richness  of  the  whole. 

Though  I have  called  these  riba  non-functional 
such  is  the  case  only  in  a limited  sense,  for,  r 
though  not  necessary,  they  nevertheless  do  their  ^ 
work  : they  divide  and  strengthen  the  vaulting  ; 
spaces,  and  tend  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
(if  such  may  be  supposed  to  exist)  for  any  great  ■: 
thickness  of  filling  in.  They  form,  in  fact,  a i 
stone  framework  or  centreing,  with  frequent  : 
supports  on  which  the  vaulting  permanently  l 
rests.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  | 

groined  in  this  manner,  and  excellent  specimens,  , 

though  of  rather  late  date,  may  be  seen  in  the 
west  and  south  walks  of  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  two  vestibules 
through  which  the  cloister  is  approached.  These- 
have  the  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the  eye, 
which  enables  one  to  study  them  with  facility. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  vaulting  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  decorative  in  its  motive. 

It  is  the  addition  of  short  cross  ribs  betweeir 
those  already  described,  and  arranged  in  pat- 
terns, such  as  stars,  &c.,  round  the  central 
bosses,  adding  mooh  to  the  complexity  and 
ornamental  character  of  the  vault,  and  making 
a further  increase  to  the  number  of  the  bosses. 

Wonderful  skill  is  often  evinced  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  patterns,  which,  traversing  the 
changing  planes  or  surfaces  of  the  vaulting,  pro- 
duce in  tho  perspective  an  extraordinary  diversity 
of  effect.  These  ribs  have  received  from  Professor 
Willis  the  name  of  “Liernes,”  a term  given  by 
Philibert  de  I’Orme  to  the  ridge-ribs  (perhaps  in 
common  with  these),  but,  as  we  are  short  of  an 
English  name  for  these  cross-ribs,  it  comes  in 
conveniently  to  our  aid.  The  term  means,  I 
believe,  in  carpentry,  a short  joist  or  rail,  serving 
as  a tie  to  steady  other  timbers,  which  is  very 
appropriate  to  its  nse  (real  or  apparent)  in 
vaulting. 

We  have  a few  excellent  specimens  of  this 
class  of  vaulting  in  London;  more  particularly 
that  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Crypt,  and  of  a bay  of 
the  cloisters  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  chapter- 
house,  both  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

In  the  former  both  the  intermediate  ribs  and 
the  liernes  are  very  subservient  in  size  to  the 
main  ribs ; which  gives  an  excellent  effect : 
indeed,  I know  of  no  work  more  studious  in 
design  and  detail  than  that  piece  of  vaulting. 

The  vaulting  of  three  bays  of  the  eastern 
limb  of  Ely  Cathedral,  built  by  Alan  de  Wal- 
singham  at  about  the  same  period,  is  also  of 
excellent  design,  as  is  that  of  the  chancel  of 
Nantwich  Church,  in  Cheshire. 

I am  imitating  the  last-named  to  a certain 
extent  in  timber  in  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  where,  though  the  springers 
exist,  the  vaulting  has  never  been  completed. 

Liernes  are  not  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  vaulting,  but  in  a vertical  plane; 
perhaps  from  the  facility  it  affords  for  setting 
them  out  on  the  ground  plan. 

We  fiud  the  same  cause  regulating  the 
geometrical  system  adopted  for  setting  out  the 
stones  forming  the  bosses,  which  had  also  to 
contain  a short  piece  of  the  impinging  ribs. 
Professor  Willie,  in  his  admirable  papers  on 
vaulting,  gives  in  minute  detail  the  method 
adopted,  showing  that,  to  facilitate  the  operation, 
they  made  the  upper  surface  of  the  boss-stone 
horizontal,  to  serve  as  a sorb  of  drawing-board 
on  which  to  draw  the  plan  of  the  intersecting 
ribs.  I have  tested  this  in  several  instances. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  nave  at  Weatmirster, 
there  being  no  outer  thickness  of  stone  vaulting, 
the  boss-stones  appear,  and  their  surfaces  are 
horizontal.  On  sweeping  away  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  rubbish  which  covers  them,  i 
found,  sore  enough,  the  centre  and  side  lines  of 
all  the  ribs  carefully  drawn  upon  them. 

In  the  lierne  vaulting  at  Ely,  though  there 
has  been  an  outer  thickness  of  stonework,  it  was 
cleared  away  in  the  last  century  for  the  sake  of 
lightness,  so  thattfie  boss-sfconesjonce  concealed, 
are  now  visible.  On  clearing  them  from  ob- 
j structions,  I again  found,  as  at  Westminster,  the 
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lioes  of  the  ribs  (here  maoh  more  complex), 
carefully  set  out  upon  the  top  of  the  stones. 
Each  of  these  little  stone  tables,  in  fact,  has 
drawn  out  upon  it  the  bit  of  the  full-size  plan  of 
the  vaulting  which  its  surface  would  contaiu. 

The  lierne  vaulting,  though  commencing  as 
early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  so  popular  as  to  be  continued  through- 
out the  remaining  periods  of  Gothic  architecture, 
used  side  by  side,  and  often  in  union  with  other 
and  later  systems.  The  same  was  naturally  the 
case  with  ordinary  rib  vaulting,  so  that  in  later 
times  we  have  at  least  three  systems  used  con- 
temporaneously. 

1 know  of  no  specimens  of  lierne  vaulticg  more 
charming  than  wbat  we  see  in  the  oriels  of  the 
halls  of  Crosby  Hall  and  Eltham  Palace,  two 
sister  works,  unquestionably  the  work  of  the 
same  architect,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They 
are  of  different  plans.  The  one  consists  of  five 
sides  of  an  octagon,  the  other  of  a double  square. 
The  latter  is  on  the  system  I have  nsentioned 
as  having  its  central  compartment  raised  like  a 
square  dome,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  arch 
by  which  it  opens  into  the  hall.  Both  are  carried 
out  with  the  depressed  arch  belonging  to  their 
late  period,  and  are  treated  with  exquisite  care 
and  taste. 

At  Gloucester,  in  the  choir,  and  Winchester, 
in  the  nave,  this  manner  of  vaulting  assumes  a 
very  peculiar  form ; the  side  cells  falling  in  at  a 
low  level,  as  what  are  called  “ TFelsTi  ” groins, 
leaving  a width  of  barrel  vault  above,  which  ia 
richly  decorated  by  surface  riba  and  liernes. 

That  at  Gloucester  is  a work  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Its  great  speciality  lies  ia  its 
having  two  sets  of  diagonal  ribs,  the  one  on  tha 
ordinary  system,  the  other  comprising  two  bays 
each,  and  by  their  intersection  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Welsh  groins.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  diagonal  ribs,  and  half  of  the  others, 
become  mere  ornamented  mouldings  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  barrel- vault,  while  to  them  is  added 
a vast  network  of  liernes,  cutting  it  into  an 
infinity  of  panels,  whose  angles  are  marked  by  a 
perfect  army  of  carved  bosses.  The  same  was 
imitated  at  a later  period  in  the  lady-chapel. 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  western  portals  at 
Winchester,  the  upper  portion  of  the  groining 
assnmes  forms  in  which  the  lines  of  the  true 
ribs  seem  almost  forgotten.  This  is  done  to  a 
very  vicious  extent  in  the  choir  at  Wells.  I may 
mention,  as  a late  but  beautiful  example  of  this 
manner  of  vaulting,  that  of  an  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful chamber  adjoiuiug  the  cloister  at  Windsor. 

During  this  period  two  practices  crept  into 
use,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  precise 
dates,  but  which  worked  great  changes  in  the 
art  of  vaulting.  The  one  is  the  use, — especially 
at  first  for  diagonal  ribs, — of  a curve  drawn  from 
two  centres,  which  gradually  brought  down  the 
aisles  to  excessively  low  proportions.  The  other 
practice  was  the  use  of  portions  of  the  same 
curve  for  several,  or  even  all,  of  the  ribs,  either 
throughout  their  height,  or  at  least  for  their 
lower  part.  The  first-named  custom  was  very 
natural  in  cases  where  the  height  of  the  vaults 
was  limited  by  oircumstances,  as  in  St.  Stephen's 
crypt.  The  diagonal  ribs  here  were  struck  from 
throe  centres  to  the  double  rib,  and  in  the  next 
ribs  from  two  to  each  single  rib,  and  were  also 
slightly  segmented ; that  ia  to  say,  that  they 
made  an  angle  with  the  vertical  line.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  a sorb  of  imitation  of  the 
ellipse,  as  also  is  the  case  with  the  diagonals  of 
the  south  and  west  cloister  vaulting  at  West- 
minster. 

The  other  practice,  i.e.,  the  repetition  of  the 
same  curve  for  different  ribs,  is  very  curious  and 
important  in  its  results.  It  infiuenoed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  plan,  of  the  vaulting  at 
its  intermediate  heights.  Professor  Willis  has 
called  special  atCeution  to  these  half-height 
plans,  as  a matter  of  much  importance  to  the 
effect. 

If  vaulting  were  carried  out  on  perfect  theo- 
retical principles,  and  with  the  level  ridge,  these 
plana  would  be  rectangular.  The  mere  substitn- 
tution  of  circular  curves,  unless  made  a little 
segmental,  softens  the  angle  of  the  square,  while 
any  modification  of  these  ourves  produces  its 
effect,  one  way  or  another,  on  this  half-height 
plan.  Professor  Willis  has  illustrated  this  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  from  thevariatious  found 
in  the  cluisters-at  Norwich;  a work  generally  of 
uniform  design,  but  which,  having  been  carried 
out  at  several  different  periods,  the  habits  of  the 
masons  had  undergone  changes  which  produced 
very  curious  effects  in  this  respect. 

I may  mention  that  where  the  ribs  are  of  the 
same  curve  the  ridges  cannot  be  level ; but  that 


the  use  of  the  two-centred  curve  enabled  them 
to  repeat  the  same  curve  for  the  springers,  but 
slightly  to  change  it  above  by  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre,  from  whion  the  upper  part  of 
the  curve  is  struck,  so  as  to  make  the  ridges  level 
where  it  was  desired. 

This  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
curve  led  to  the  development  of  a most  remark- 
able variety  in  vaulting,  which  eapeciaily  charuo- 
terised  its  later  history  in  this  country.  X allude 
to  that  extraordinary  form  known  as  Fan 
vaulting. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  a number  of  ribs  of 
equal  curvature  spring  at  equal  angles  from  a 
single  pillar,  the  plan  of  the  vault  at  any  level 
will  be  a circle  or  a portion  of  a circle  ; and  that 
they  may  be  bounded  at  the  level  of  their  apex, 
or  at  any  other  level,  by  a circular  moulding 
forming  the  whole  into  a figure,  which  I have 
had  occasion  to  mention  as  fiavtng  been  gene- 
rated at  a very  different  date  and  from  another 
cause,  in  the  Norman  vaulting  of  the  circular 
Chapter-house  at  Worcester  : a figure  which  i 
have  defined  as  a concave-sided  conoid,  and 
likened  to  the  flower  of  a convolvulus. ' 

Now,  the  vaulting  of  any  space,  if  set  out  in 
square  compartments,  and  having  ribs  of  similar 
curvature  and  at  equal  distances,  may  be  formed 
into  a number  of  portions  of  this  figure  by 
merely  drawing  semicircles  and  quadrants,  as 
the  case  may  be,  from  apex  to  apex  of  the 
surrounding  arches. 

A remainder  of  the  ordinary  vaulting,  with 
rising  ridges,  exists,  however,  above  this  ex- 
temporised fan,  and  the  whole  has  to  be  dealt 
with  artistically  on  a system  suited  to  the  new 
form. 

The  general  idea  of  such  treatment  of  a fan  or 
conoid  may  bo  said  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  a 
circular  or  rose  window.  The  ribs  are  viewed 
as  radiating  mullions,  and  are  made  to  multiply 
in  number  as  the  circle  expands,  and  usually  to 
terminate  round  the  outer  boundary  with  a series 
of  tracery  forms  like  the  heads  of  two-light  win- 
dows. A good  rose-window  of  late  date,  if 
imagined  to  be  elastic,  and  drawn  out  from  its 
centre  into  a conoidal  form,  would  make  a good 
compartment  of  fan  groining  ; or  a groining  fan 
compressed  into  a plane  would  make  a good 
rose-window.  The  iuterstioea  between  the  fans 
are  filled  up  iu  various  ways;  either  by  circles 
of  somewhat  similar  design,  which  sometimes 
drop  down  in  little  pendent  fans,  like  stalactites 
from  the  roof  of  a cavern  j or  with  a number  of 
circles  fitted  together;  or  by  continuing  the 
diagonal  ribs  to  their  intersection  with  the  ridges, 
and  filling  in  the  triangular  spaces  with  tracery. 

It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  the  compart- 
ments so  dealt  with  should  besquare  in  plan.  If 
oblong,  the  semicircles  or  quadrants  a' o drawn 
from  the  apex  of  the  narrower  and  lower  arches  ; 
and  from  the  same  centres  portions  of  circles 
are  drawn  from  the  apex  of  wider  and  higher 
arches,  assuming  the  form  of  an  additional  or 
outer  zone  of  a rose-window,  and  intersecting  on 
the  line  of  the  cross  ridges,  and  thus  forming  a 
portion  cut  out  of  a great  fan.  Or  the  roof  may 
be  described  as  being  formed  of  very  large  fans 
intersecting  one  another.  Such  is  the  famous 
roof  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge,  bnt 
the  frustums  of  faus  are  there  bisected  by  vast 
transverse  ribs,  which  were,  no  doubt,  required 
for  strength  owing  to  the  great  scale  of  the 
vanlting. 

The  earliest  instauce  which  ia  known  of  fan 
vaulting  is  in  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  dating 
from  the  beginniug  of  the  fifieeuth  century  ; in- 
deed, Professor  Willis  thinks  the  invention  due  to  a 
school  of  masons  there.  It,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  is  formed  with  simple  arches,  instead 
of  four  oentres.  Each  fan  has  but  the  transverse 
and  wall  riba  at  its  springing.  At  the  next  stage 
it  forms  the  diagonal,  then  two  intermediate 
ribs,  and  dually  fonr  more  on  each  side  of  the 
transverse  rib,  and  ends  iu  little  two-light 
window-like  heads,  while  the  space  above  is 
filled  with  four  large  cusped  arches,  and  as  many 
pear-shaped  figures. 

The  limits  of  my  lectnre  will  not  permit  me  to 
follow  np  this  part  of  my  subject  as  its  import- 
ance demands ; and  my  means  of  producing 
illustrations  (for  which  I have  heartily  to  thank 
several  zsalous  and  talented  gentlemen  engaged 
in  my  office,  as  well  as  one  of  my  sons)  have 
exhausted  themselves  before  this  laborious  phase 
is  reached.  I have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Herbert 
Poole,  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Kabey,  the  clerk 
of  works  at  the  Chapter-house,  for  some  most 
elaborate  measnremems  of  portions  of  the  groin- 
ing of  the  Abbey,  which,  if  ever  I publish  these 
lectures,  I hope  to  do  justice  to,  but  which  were 


too  much  in  detail  for  my  present  purpose.  I 
muft,  ctierefore,  content  myself  with  relerring  to 
some  of  iho  most  prominent  exauiplt-s. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  Gloucester 
cloisters  and  King’s  College  Chapel. 

1 will  next  uieution  the  ceutml  compartment 
or  crossing  of  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  a most 
magmficeut  treatment  of  on  ubloug  space.  The 
aisles  of  the  same  chapel,  wich  the  smaller 
chapels  adjoining,  are  charming  examples,  as  are 
the  aisles  and  small  chapels  of  Henry  VH.'s 
Chapel,  and  the  cloisters  of  8t.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster. Baih  Abbey  and  Sherburne  Minster 
are  thus  vaulted,  aud  a whole  century  later, 
appearing  long  after  date,  comes  the  beautiful 
ceiling,  or  the  staircase  to  the  hall,  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ; — a square  space  groined  on  a 
ceutral  pillar. 

In  the  coustruotion  of  the  vaultiug  of  these 
later  periods,  we  have  a curious  instauce  of  the 
manner  iu  which  extremes  meet.  In  the  earliest 
speoimeus  of  vaulting,  all  the  strength  lies  in  the 
vaultiug  surface  itself.  As  time  went  on,  ribs 
were  introduced,  one  after  another,  to  strengthen 
aud  support  it,  till  at  length  they  amounted  to  a 
permanent  framework  of  stone,  centreing  on 
which  the  vaulting  surface  lay. 

Now,  at  length,  time  has  its  revenge,  and  the 
extreme  multiplication  of  ribs  led  to  the  loss  of 
cbeir  uses  ; the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  being 
cut  out  of  the  same  blocks  with  the  panels  ; and 
thus  the  origiual  system  was  reverted  to ; the 
vaulting  surface  becoming  again  the  entire 
structure,  aud  the  ribs  and  panels  simply  cut  as 
ornaments  out  of  its  substauce. 

The  most  remarkable  production  of  the  fau 
system  of  vaulting  is  the  gorgeous  central  roof 
of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  a work  iu  which 
ingenuity,  perplexity,  and  beauty  are  united  iu 
the  most  wonderful  manner  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. 

Though  it  stands  quite  alone  in  point  of 
intricacy  and  magaificence,  it  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  ptculiar  system  on 
which  it  is  founded.  How  Fuller  could  have 
attributed  its  origin  to  the  foreign  studies  of  the 
King  and  Bishop  Fox  it  ia  difficult  to  conoeive  ; 
for,  not  only  is  fau  groining  itself  a purely  Eng- 
lish invention,  but  the  special  system  of  this  roof 
has,  so  far  as  I know,  only  English  prototypes. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  the  vanlting  of  the 
Divinity  School,  at  Oxford,  finished  about  1480. 
Tfiis  was  subsequently  imitated,  though  with  the 
loss  of  its  leading  principle,  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  (then  the  church  of  St.  Fridewid’s 
Convent  in  the  same  city) , a work  which,  though 
popularly  attributed  to  Wolaej’,  ia  probably  of 
earlier  date. 

I have  often  looked  in  vain  for  the  leading 
principle  on  which  this  wonderful  work  was 
designed.  Its  construction  is  plain  enough;  the 
difficulty  is  thu  ideal  of  its  design.  Like  every- 
thing, however,  which  is  founded  on  reason,  its 
idea  ouce  perceived,  it  becomes  perfectly  simple, 
and  one  only  wonders  where  the  difficulty  lay. 

It  was  simply  as  follows  : — First  imagine,  for 
argument’s  sake,  that  the  architect  bad  intended 
to  divide  his  space  into  three  spans — a wide 
and  two  narrow  ones — like  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Salisbury  or  the  crypt  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
at  Baris,  supporting  the  vaulting  on  ranges  of 
thin  pillars.  The  setting  out  of  the  divisions 
was  about  the  following.  The  whole  span  being 
divided  into  five  parts,  two  were  given  to  the 
width  of  a bay,  one  to  the  imaginary  aisle, 
and  three  to  the  central  span.  The  vaulting  of 
the  aisles,  then,  would  be  in  oblongs  of  double 
their  width  set  lengthway  of  the  building,  and 
the  central  span  in  oblongs  half  as  long  again 
as  their  width  set  crossway  to  the  buildiug. 

Lot  us  apply  to  each  the  rule  I have  already 
laid  down  lor  the  fan  vaultiug  of  oblongs. 
Beginning  with  the  ideal  aisles,  from  the  pillars 
and  responds  and  centres  draw  the  lower  circles 
of  the  fans  reaching  the  apex  of  the  narrower 
arches,  and  the  upper  circles  reaching  the  apex 
of  the  wider  arch.  This  gives  us  an  oblong  fan 
vault  iu  its  most  normal  form. 

Then  do  precisely  the  same  with  the  wider  or 
central  span,  and  our  space  ia  covered  with 
oblong  fan  vaulting  of  the  most  usual  kind. 
Now,  as  the  lower  arch  of  the  ceutral  span  is 
identical  with  the  higher  arch  of  the  side  spans, 
it  follows  that  the  fans  in  the  sides  (or  aisles) 
are  continued  aud  completed  in  the  central 
vault,  the  lower  arch  of  the  small  vault  being 
also  continued  round  to  complete  the  design. 
The  decoration  of  the  smaller  fans  then  is  in 
two  stages,  and  that  of  the  larger  ones  in  three  ; 
but,  the  design  of  both  being  cimtiuuous,  tha  one 
is  only  an  extension  of  the  other. 
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Had  the  architect  stopped  here,  no  system  of 
vanltiog,  on  the  fan  principle,  or  space  so 
divided,  could  be  more  systematic  or  more  simple 
in  its  ideal. 

He  had  no  thought,  however,  of  stopping  at 
so  common-place  n stage,  and  bis  pillars  were 
designed  only  to  do  their  work  on  paper  and 
then  to  be  erased.  The  columns  were  omitted, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  pendants;  but,  as 
such  a roof  could  not  stand  for  a moment,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  supply  the  support  which 
the  pillars  would  have  afforded. 

This  was  effected  by  the  introdnctiou  of  strong 
transverse  arches  crossing  the  whole  chapel,  and 
springing  much  lower  than  the  vaulting.  These 
crossed  the  narrower  spans,  striking  arbitrarily 
into  their  fans,  and  uniling  themselves  with  the 
central  vaulting. 

In  the  Divinity  schools  these  great  arches  show 
themselves  throughout,  as  the  supports  of  the 
otherwise  helpless  vault ; but  in  Henry  Tll.’a 
chapel  they  are  visible  only  in  the  side  vaults, 
which  are  strutted  up  from  them  with  strong 
tracery;  but  their  upper  portions  penetrate  the 
central  vault,  and  become  concealed  from  view. 

The  same  system  is  carried  into  the  apse,  and 
that  with  the  most  surprising  skill.  The  apse 
is  supposed  to  be  a portion  of  an  entire  octagon, 
with  an  aisle  supported  by  eight  small  columns, 
of  which  two  are  lost  by  its  conjunctiou  with 
the  straight  part  of  the  chapel.  These  columns 
being  converted  into  pendants,  the  structural 
arches  supply,  as  before  desciibed,  the  support 
demanded  ; but  in  this  case  they  converge  to  the 
central  part  of  the  octagon. 

The  treatment  of  this  point  in  detail  cannot 
intelligibly  be  described  in  words.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  moat  consummately  skilled  piece  of 
designing  to  be  found  iu  the  whole  range  of 
Med‘£eval  vaulting. 

I have  now  completed  my  running,  and  all  too 
rapid,  sketch  of  the  arched  and  vaulted  systems 
of  Medimval  architecture,  though  purposely 
leaving  to  another  occasion  the  subject  of  domes. 
The  limits  of  three  lectures  have  only  suflaced 
to  give  a somewhat  cursory  glance  at  its  salient 
points,  leaving  the  treasures  of  its  detail  to  be 
^ea^ohed  out  by  the  zealous  student. 

No  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  architec- 
ture is  so  remarkable,  or  would  more  richly 
repay  the  investigator.  I commend  it  to  your 
individual  study,  aud  will  only  add  that  our  own 
country  is  more  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  vault- 
ing than  any  other,  and  that  London  is  espe- 
cially well  supplied  with  objects  of  study, 
containing,  as  it  does,  excellent  examples  of 
nearly  every  variety  of  vanlting,  from  the  stern 
severity  of  the  work  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  the  substructures  of  his  monastic  build- 
ings at  Westminster,  to  that  gorgeous  and 
aatoiiisbing  work  which  I have  just  been 
describing,  and  of  which  we  may  boldly  assert 
(whatever  may  be  our  individual  preferences), 
that  the  world  does  7iot  contain  its  equal. 


BELFAST  TOWN-HALL  AND  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

The  works  for  the  new  municipal  buildings  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  are  being  energetically  carried 
forward  ; the  courts  will  probably  be  finished  in 
May,  and  the  whole  completed  in  little  more 
than  a year  from  the  present  time. 

The  plan  comprises,  besides  council-chamber 
and  corporation  ofiBces,  a recoider’s  court,  cus- 
tody and  summons  courts  for  magistrates,  and 
the  necessary  offices  in  connexion  with  them ; 
prisoners’  cells  and  charge-office;  police-barrack 
for  sixty-foor  men,  with  stables,  district  stores, 
&c. ; fire-brigade  station  for  six  engines,  with 
tuperintendeut’s  bouse  and  stables. 

The  material  is  perforated  brick,  from  Raven- 
bill  ; and  the  freestone  dressings  are  of  red  .stone, 
from  Dumfries. 

The  site  is  adjacent  to  the  proposed  Central 
Railway  Stati®n,  and  at  the  junction  of  Victoria- 
street  aud  Chichester-street,  from  which  point 
the  view  is  taken.  _ _ 

The  design  is  that  selected  in  the  competition 
of  January,  1869,  but  onr  view  shows  the  addi- 
tional building  required  subsequently  to  the  con- 
tract  plans  to  form  the  central  police-barrack  of 
the  district,  and  a tower  for  the  fire  alarm-bell. 

The  contract  was  taken  at  16,000i.,  by  Mr. 
James  Henry.  This  was  the  sum  stipulated  in 
the  instructions  to  competing  architects,  but  the 
additional  building  will  most  likely  increase  the 
total  outlay  to  20,0001. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Anthony  Thomas  Jackson, 
of  Belfast. 


UPPER  PLAN  OF  OFFICES 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  BELFAST,  IKELAND. 
Flan. 


BELFAST  TOWN  HALL, Mu.  A.  T.  Jacksok,  Akciiitect 
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PICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 


Design  for  a Villa  in  the  Old  English  Woodtn  Style. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

A DEPUTATION  of  tradesmen  and  other  inha* 
bitants  of  White  Horse-street,  Ratcliffe,  have 
waited  on  Mr.  Paget  to  complain  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  had  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  northern  end  of  the 
street,  a few  feet  from  the  Commercial-road. 
This  had  continued  for  upwards  of  five  weeks, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  trade.  The  street 
was  the  great  outlet  for  vans,  wagons,  carts, 
and  other  vehicles  from  the  numerous  coal- 
wharfs  and  other  water-side  premises  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  that 
traffic  was  stopped.  A tradesman  said  a bridge, 
which  continned  the  Blackwall  line  of  railway 
over  the  street  had  exhibited  symptoms  of 
decay,  and  the  buttresses  had  given  way. 
What  he  and  his  brother  tradesmen  complained 
of  was,  the  delay  in  pushing  the  works  forward. 
Mr.  Paget  said  he  could  not  interfere  until  the 
case  was  regularly  brought  before  him  by  the 
board  of  works  of  the  district. 

The  bridge  over  the  Dee,  forming  part  of  the 
viaduct  which  supports  the  Chester  and  Holy, 
head  line  of  rails,  is  about  to  be  entirely  re- 
constructed by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company ; the  old  wooden  fabric  being 
replaced  by  a substantial  one  of  iron.  A foot- 
path along  one  side  of  the  bridge  open  to  the 
public  has  been  suggested,  but  the  company  so 
far  reply  that  the  suggestion  comes  late,  as  their 
plans  are  completed ; but  the  effort  to  convince 
them  is  not  to  be  given  up  yet. 

Mr.  John  Swan,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  goods  manager  of  the  North  British 
railway,  have  submitted  to  Mr.  Tennent  (secre- 
tary of  the  Cattle  Transit  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade)  plans  of  permanent 
watering-trooghs  to  be  placed  at  special  railway 
sidings  where  unlimited  supplies  of  water  can 
be  secured.  These  sidings,  which  may  be  spe- 
cially arranged  for  out-of-the-way  places,  will 
cost  comparatively  little  money,  while  the  alte- 
ration required  in  the  trucks,  by  which  a top 
bar  will  be  temporarily  dropped  to  allow  the 
animals  to  put  their  heads  into  the  raised 
troughs,  is  of  the  most  trifling  character.  As 
animals,  unlike  human  beings,  will  only  drink 
when  they  are  thirsty,  these  trough-sidings 
might  be  conveniently  placed  about  200  miles 
apart. 


Design  for  a Bath  House  and  Summer  Room. 


[See  p.  277,  ante, 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
SCIENCE. 

Last  week  a conference  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  “ Relation  of  the  State  to  Science,  and  the 
Necessity  for  Official  Inquiry  into  the  Subject  by 
Royal  Commission.’'  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  M.P.,  » 
presided,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

“ That  the  conference  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
desires  emphatically  to  affirm  the  conclusion  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  that  a royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  science  is  very 
desirable,  and  to  recommend  that  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  be  made  as  wide  as  possible.” 


THE  ENCLOSURE  OF  BRISTOL 
EXCHANGE  QUADRANGLE. 

At  a recent  special  meeting  of  the  town 
council,  the  Corn  Exchange  Committee  presented 
a report  and  recommended  the  carrying  out  of  a 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  architect,  for 
covering  the  quadrangle  of  the  exchange,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4,000J.  By  this  plan,  according  to 
Mr.  Barry’s  report, — 

“ The  central  area  is  enlarged  to  65  ft.  by  55  ft.,  from 
50  ft.  by  50  ft.,  as  at  present,  which  would  add  greatly  to 
its  coDvenieuce  and  architectural  eiTect.  To  obtain  this 
advantage,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  darkening  the 
ground-2oor  corridors,  the  latter  are  somewhat  reduced 
in  width  by  setting  back  the  columns,  though  still  of  con- 
venient and  handsome  dimensions.  Galleries  are  placed 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  whole  internal  area,  including 
the  galleries,  is  covered  with  a roof,  giving  a total  height 
of  57  ft.  to  the  lantern.  In  order  to  avoid  the  objections 
to  a roof  of  iron  and  glass  over  galleries  filled  with  people, 
this  mode  of  construction  is  confined  to  the  central  area, 
and  the  roofs  over  the  galleries  are  of  an  architectural 
character,  with  a double-glazed  skylight  in  the  middle  of 
each  bay.  In  conseq^nence  of  the  doubt  before  explained 
of  the  adequacy  of  ilie  present  colnmns  to  support  such 
a construction,  they  are  raised  to  the  upper  floor,  and 
their  place  taken  on  the  ground-floor  by  new  columns, 
with  an  appropriate  entablature  of  the  Doric  order.  This 
order,  being  of  a stronger  character  than  the  Corinthian, 
is  better  calculated  to  support  the  weight  of  the  galleries, 
and  is  architecturally  suitable  for  the  lower  of  two  orders. 
The  galleries  might  be  level,  or  fitted  with  raised  seats; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  provide  sitting  accommoda- 
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tion  for  about  800  persons;  and  the  ball,  cons 
-according  to  this  design,  would  be  suitable  for  many  public 
^purposes,  such  as  meetings,  concerts,  &o.’’ 

The  Mayor  moved,  and  Aldermaa  Ford  se- 
conded, the  adoption  of  the  report.  Alderman 
Green  moved  as  an  amendment, — 

“ That  to  cover  the  interior  of  the  exchange,  and  alter 
at  in  the  way  proposed,  may  impair,  perhaps  destroy,  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  erected  at  a 
large  cost  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Bristol,  from 
the  designs  of  an  architect  of  great  skill  and  taste." 

Alderman  Kohinson  seconded  the  amendment, 
but  after  considerable  discussion  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  adopted  with- 
out a division. 


TUENMILL  STEEET  : AECHES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  WAYS. 

Sir, — Additional  arches,  invert  arches,  front 
enclosure,  and  transverse  walls  are  being  carried 
up  to  the  existing  arches  under  the  public  way 
in  Turnmill-street,  by  Messrs.  Peto  & Betts,  who 
repudiate  any  liabilities  under  section  9 and  25 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1S55,  al- 
though called  upon  by  the  district  surveyor  of 
Glerkenwell  to  return  the  proper  and  necessary 
notices  in  respect  of  such  works,  aud,  in  defence, 
refer  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Metropolitan  Eail- 
way. 

What  they  are  doing  is  in  anticipation  of 
further  subsidence.  The  roadway  has  gone  down. 
2 ft.  The  Metropolitan  Board  might  perhaps 
take  steps.  There  is  evident  on  the  part  of 
Railway  Companies  a determination  to  resist  all 
Common  Law.  A Surveyor. 


payment  of  169?.  7s. ; that  although  every  little  thing  had 
been  magnified  into  an  extra,  not  the  slightest  abatement 
had  been  made ; and  that  the  work  was,  in  fact,  carried  out 
on  the  give-and-take  principle. 

Mr.  Jephry  Robinson,  of  Hull,  who  built  the  theatre, 
compared  plaintiiT’s  plan  with  the  one  from  which  the 
theatre  was  erected,  end  said  that  they  both  agreed,  and 
that  the  theatre  was  not  2 ft.  2 in.  higher  than  was  repre- 
sented on  plaintiff's  plan.  The  bills  were  paid,  aud  he 
heard  nothing  of  all  these  extras  until  about  a year  after 
the  job  was  finished,  about  the  time  the  theatre  vras  burnt 
down.  Mr.  Smith  was  architect,  and  was  to  decide  upon 
any  extras  and  give  orders.  When  the  contract  was  taken, 
witness  pointed  out  that  the  two  side-doors  were  turned 
into  niches.  Plaintiff  had  no  business  to  put  a key-stone. 
6?.  188.  8d.  had  been  paid  into  court. 

Frederick  George  Smith  said  he  was  borough  surveyor 
at  Hull,  and  was  architect  of  this  theatre.  The  plan,  so 
far  as  heights  were  concerned,  corresponded  with  the 
building.  In  November,  1868,  he  received  an  account  of 
12?.  Ss.  6d.  for  extras,  from  which  he  knocked  off'  178.  lOd,, 
and  certified  for  the  balance,  11?.  6s.  8d.,  which  was  paid 
as  a settlement  of  the  account.  That  was  the  only  account 
for  extras  which  he  had  seen  until  the  morning  of  the 
trial. 

His  Hononr  said  the  verdict  must  be  for  defendant, 
seemed  clear  that  Mr.  Smith  waa  to  decide  what  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  for  extras,  and  plaintiff  seemed  to  have 
acted  upon  this,  and  sent  in  his  claim  accordingly,  which 
was  settled. 

Judgment  for  defendant,  and  costs  allowed. 


twenty-seven,  sixty-four,  &c.,  times  that  at  30  ft.  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects. 

Tour  “few  barrelsof  gunpowder”  would  evidently  be  very 
ineffective  and  harmless;  but,  assuming  the  proper  quantity 
to  possess  any  element  of  mischief,  may  we  not  ask  how 
you  would  propose  to  sink  auch  immense  charges  from  the 
surface  of  the  Channel  to  within  a few  fathoms  of  the  iron 
tube  ? Could  any  mischievous  person  tell  its  precise  posi- 
tion in  the  open  Channel  within  100  yards  ; or,  if  he  could, 
could  he  tell  how  many  yards  a gentle  current  would  carry 
'lis  “barrels”  right  or  left  of  the  tube  whilst  they  were 
winking  30  or  40  yards  through  water?  Do  not  you 
think  that  to  lodge  such  a mine  would  require  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  plenty  of  time,  and  no  one  to 
interfere  with  their  grand  operations  ? 

It  is  only  in  shallow  water,  within  half  a mile  or  so 
of  each  shore,  within  the  breakwaters  and  under  easy 
range  of  guns,  that  such  au  attempt  might  have  a chance 
of  success.  And,  even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a hostile  power  had,  by  greater  ingenuity  than  is  at 

§ resent  at  our  command,  somehow  succeeded  in  the 
estrnctiou  of  the  railway,  do  not  you  think  that  England 
and  France—tho  assumed  joint  proprietors  of  that  rail- 
way—are  powerful  enough  to  make  the  aggressors,  or  any 
combination  of  them,  pay  for  the  damage  they  had  done  ? 

J.  F.  B-tTESIiS. 

J.  J,  ELvv. 


“ FEVER  DENS.” 

— We  have  heard  lately  a great  deal 
about  “Fever  dens,”  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  proper  method  is  not  taken  to  ventilate 
them. 

I have  had  notice  (where  fever  has  been  in 
the  houses),  to  have  all  the  sashes  made  to  open 
at  top.  The  same  are  not  hung  at  present,  and 
many  are  not  in  small  and  old  hoosei  at  this 
present  time.  This  is  all  very  well  if  yon  could 
only  persuade  the  tenants  to  keep  them  open, 
but  the  poor  generally  are  so  averse  to  fresh 
a,ir  that  they  frequently  paste  and  paper  up  the 
aashes  iu  cold  weather. 

1 would  urge  that  an  iron  air-brick  or  venti- 
lator be  let  into  the  chimney  breast,  close  to  the 
■ceiling,  the  cutting  made  upwards  at  a very 
sharp  angle  into  the  flue  : this  would  carry  off 
-the  foul  air,  which  is  very  bad  in  many  cases 
where  eating  and  sleeping  are  carried  on  in 
the  same  rooms. 

The  ventilator  should  always  be  kept  open. 
If  there  were  one  in  every  poor  person’s  living 
and  sleeping  room,  I think  we  should  not  have 
so  many  cases  of  fever:  they  are  bred  by  the 
foul  air  breathed  over  and  over  again.  Caro 
should  be  taken  that  the  tenants  do  not  paper 
up  the  ventilator.  J.  D. 

*#*  How  many  hundreds  of  times  has  this 
been  said  ? And  yet_it  is  necessary  again  to  say 
it. 


LlTCH-KEYS  WITH  SAFETY. 

SiB,— The  public  have  been  recently  cautioned  against 
thieves  with  skeleton  latch-keys,  who  lately,  on  a Sunday 
evening,  visited  some  houses  in  Bloomsbury.  I have 
devised  a plan  by  which  I think  such  keys  might  be  ren- 
dored  useless,  while  the  inhatiiiants  would  still  be  able  to 
let  themselves  into  their  houses.  My  suggestion  is,  that 
the  chain,  with  which  most  doors  are  provided,  should  be 
more  frequently  used  to  supplement  the  latch  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  that  two  of  the  links  near  the  end  attached 
to  the  wall,  or  door-post,  should  be  separated,  and  be  con- 
nected a"ain  by  means  of  a good  padlock  of  which  the 
inhabitan'ts  of  the  house  might  carry  a key;  or,  better 
BtilJ,  that  one  of  those  padlocks  should  be  used  which  are 
opened  by  being  turned  round  so  as  to  spell  a particular 
word,  to  unlock  which,  therefore,  no  metal  key  would 
beofanyuso.  A,  T.  P. 


DANGERS  OF  KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

SiE, I have  jost  read  a letter  nnder  the  above  head  in 

your  paper.  11' my  experience  is  worth  anything  you  arc 
welcome  to  it.  My  kitchen  boiler  is  supplied  by  a cold' 
water  cis’ern  in  the  roof  of  my  house  in  the  country,  say 
about  29  ft.  above  the  boiler,  whence  a pipe  rises  to  an 
iron  hot-water  cistern  about  2 fr.  below  the  level  of  the 
cold-water  cistern.  An  escape-pipe  issues  from  the  hot- 
water  cistern  through  the  roof:  this  got  stopped  up  by  a 
deposit  of  lime,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  one  of  the  lead 
pipes  burst,  and  wetted  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  to 
some  extent.  There  seems  tome  considerable  safety  in  the 
lead  pipe  giving  way  easily  before  the  pressure  had  accumu- 
lated sufficiently  to  damage  the  boiler  or  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. In  frosts,  I am  obliged  to  prevent  the  water  going 
down  into  the  boiler  by  a stop  cock,  as  soon  as  I find  the 
water  is  frozen  in  the  pipes,  which,  however,  may  often  bo 
prevented  by  bay-bands  round  the  pipes.  F.  J . M. 


THE  LATE  HULL  THEATRE. 

Ik  the  IVeatminster  County  Court,  last  week,  before 
Mr.  F.  Bailey,  Judge,  the  case  of  Jennings  o.  Chat- 
terton  was  beard.  The  plaintiff  is  a plasterer,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  ■40,  Charlotte-street,  Great  Portland- 
street,  and  sued  Frederick  Balsir  Chatterton,  the  present 
lessee  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
27?.  89.  6d.,  for  alleged  extras  in  fluishing  the  late  Hull 
Theatre. 

Mr.  Laxton  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Cotnam  for 
•defendant. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that 
plaintiff  had  contracted  to  do  the  plaster-work  at  the 
the  theatre  for  160?. ; but  upon  going  down  to  Hull  he 
found  that  the  budding  was  not  the  same  as  had  been 
represented  on  the  plan  furnished  to  him.  The  items  he 
•enumerated  as  extras  were,— having  to  seek  for  scif- 
folding,  1/8.  lOd.;  raising  the  architrave  and  frieze  of 
columns  6 in.  and  the  second  floor  2 ft.  2 in.  higher  than 
■was  shown  on  the  plan  he  agreed  to;  altering  the 
reveal  and  top  of  main  entrance-door,  placing  a key-stone 
and  altering  two  windows,  instead  of  doors  (as  in  the  plsn) ; 
making  niches  of  two  places  shown  as  windows;  adding 
a portico  and  fo'ir  Doric  columns  to  the  original  plan, 
and  carrying  down  six  Doric  pilasters  lower  than  on  plan. 
He  mentioned  these  extras  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  said.  “Very 
■well,  get  them  done,  and  1 will  see  you  righted.  He 
cleared  the  rubbish  away  at  Mr.  Chatterton’s  desire,  and 
repaired  a column  which  bad  been  injured  during  an  elec- 
tion meeting,  which  he  also  charged  extra.  The  extras 
altogether  amounted  to  33?.  7b.,  but  6?.  18a.  7d.  had  been 
admitted. 

In  cross-examination,  plaintiff  said  that  about  30  ft.  of 
cornice  work  shown  in  his  plan  he  did  not  do,  in  conse- 
■quenoe  of  the  portico,  but  he  did  other  work  to  compen- 
sate. 

The  defence  was,  that  the  contract  was  taken  for  150_?, 
And  the  only  extras 
Che  Doric  columns 


THE  PROJECTED  CHANNEL  RAILWAY. 

Sir,— In  the  concloding  sentences  of  your  article  of  last 
issue  upon  our  scheme  for  crossing  the  English  Channel  by 
a railway,  you  observe  that  “ it  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  a discussion,  because  there  is 
oue  simple  consideration,  which  to  any  prudenc  roan  is 
wholly  conclusive  on  the  subject you  say,  “ let  us  admit 
Mr.  Batemau  could  complete  his  tube,  &o.  . . . and 

that  the  miners  come  out  into  open  air  on  French  territory. 
StiU  there  remains  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  whole  of 
this  enormous  toil  lies,  at  every  moment,  and  will  be,  at 
every  moment,  at  the  mercy  of  a few  barrels  of  gun- 
powder.” 

It  80  happens  that  there  is  some  experience  of  torpedoes 
constructed  by  Governments  on  the  largest  scale  and  of 
the  most  powerful  explosives. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  largcstmine 
overused  by  Governments  for  the  protection  of  harbours, 
&e.,  is  wholly  ineffective  in  deep  water.  Deep  wafer  is  our 
diUlculty  in  the  construction  of  the  Channel  railway,— in 
turn,  deep  water  is  its  safeguard;  for  it  cannot  be  ap- 
proached, aud  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  destructive 
agents.  . . . 

The  most  destrnctive  torpedoes  may  have  injurious 
effects  upon  the  thin  shell  of  a vessel  in  a depth  ol  water 
not  exceeding  30  ft.,  provided  the  mine  should  explode 
within  a few  yards  of  the  hull  of  the  ship.  The  charge  of 
such  B torpedo,  confined  in  a strong  iron  casing,  must  bo 
over  one  ton  of  rifle  powder.  At  three  times  that  depth, 
or  about  90  ft.  of  water,  the  charge  must  be  twenty-seven 
times  that  at  30  ft.  to  produce  similar  effects ; at  120  ft., 
it  would  be  sixty-four  times  that  at  30  ft. ; and  so  on.  This 
law  was  determined  by  experiment  in  various  countries, 
and  in  England  notably  by  Field- Marshal  Sir  John 
Burgoyne. 

But  even  such  enormous  charges,  involving  the  use  of 
scores  of  tons  of  the  strongest  powder,  would  have  a very 
limited  range  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  Unless  such  a 
charge  were  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  tube,  at  a dis- 
tance not  exceeding  a few  fai  horns,  no  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced, for  the  object  to  be  destroyed  must  come  within  the 
cone  of  action  ol  the  torpedo.  The  properigoicionof  such 
large  masses  of  explosives  is  also  a most  dilUcuU  matter. 
If  mismanaged,  not  one-tenth  of  the  charge  will  be  fired, 
and  the  rest  will  be  blown  away  unconsumed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  above  law  of  resistance  holds 
good.  In  order  to  displace  one  cubic  yard  of  water  near 
the  mine,  precisely  the  same  volutoe  of  water  must  be  dis- 
placed on  the  surface  within  the  radius  of  action.  The 
whole  mass  of  water  above  tbo  mine,  represented  by  an 
inverted  cone,  must  be  set  iu  motion.  The  volume  of 
water  to  be  lifted  by  the  mine  increases  as  the  third  power 
of  the  height  of  the  cone  or  depth  of  water;  conse- 
quently, at  double,  treble,  See.,  the  depth,  the  weight  of 
water  to  be  set  in  motion  would  increase  eight,  twenty 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  ACCOUNT  WANTING 
DETAILS. 

A soMEwnxT  important  case,  it  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  heard  under  the  New  Bankruptcy  Act,  has  been 
decided  by  the  registrar  of  the  Southampton  County 
Court.  It  seemed  that  Messrs.  Parmenter  & Guillaume, 
of  Southampton,  architects,  were  employed  by  Mr.  John 
Gater,  of  West  End,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  some 
buildings  for  him,  Mr.  Toogood  being  the  builder.  On 
the  account,  amounting  to  67?.  149  , being  rendered,  Mr. 
Qater  disputed  it,  one  of  the  grounds  being  that  the  last 
builder’s  certificate  should  not  have  been  given,  and  ulti- 
mately  Messrs.  Guillaume  & Parmenter  issued  a trader’s 
debtor  summons  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869. 

Mr.  F.  Leigh  appeared  to  show  cause  against  the  rule, 
contending  that  the  proceedings  were  taken  to  aunoy,  and 
the  particulars  furnished  were  insufficient,  and  that  there 
was  consequently  no  foundation  for  the  court  s jurisdic- 
tion. The  particulars  delivered  should  bo  of  such  a 
character  as  to  show  the  debtor  what  the  claim  was  for, 
and  whether  it  was  a bond Jlde  claim  above  50?. 

Mr.  Killby,  who  supported  the  summons,  said  Mr. 
Gater  knew  p-rfecily  well  to  what  the  account  referred, 
he  having  had  full  detailed  particulars. 

The  Registrar  connidered  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
particulars  which  hid  beeu  furnished  before,  but  only  those 
annexed  to  thesummons.  Heshould  take  no  evidence.  Under 
the  Act  Messrs.  Parmenter  & Guillaume  were  bound  in  the 
particulars  to  give  reasonable  and  convenient  certainty  as 
to  dates  and  all  other  matters.  On  reading  the  parti- 
culars ho  saw  they  set  forth  services  rendered, _ materials 
found,  commission,  and  account  “ stated';’’  while  the  affi- 
davit of  the  debtor  said  he  did  not  owe  the  sum  of  money 
upon  which  it  was  sought  to  make  him  a bankrupt  ; in 
fact,  he  said  he  did  not  owe  Messrs.  Parmenter  & Guil- 
laume 50?.  There  was  no  date  of  the  “ account  stated, 
no  amount  named  for  the  services  or  materials,  but  they 
were  sll  looped  together  in  one  sum,  and  he  did  not, 
therefore,  consider  the  particulars  of  demand  were  of 
“ expressly  reasonable  and  convenient  certainty  as  to 
dates,”  and  therefore  he  should  rule  that  they  were  insuf- 
ficient. Reading  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  provided  that  the  property  of  a debtor  might  be 
equally  divided  amongst  his  creditors,  and  looking  at  the 
affidavit  filed  by  the  plaintill's,  and  at  that  filed  by  the  de- 
fendant, be  did  notthinkthese  proceedings  were  isken  tor 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  Act,  the  debt  being  so  com- 
pletely in  dispute.  Even  supposing  the  particulars  an- 
nexed bad  been  sufficient,  he  certainly  should  not  have 
made  an  order.  The  summons  must  be  dismissed,  with 
costs.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridekirli. — The  new  parish  church  at  Bride- 
kirk  has  been  consecrated  bj  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  The  plana  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Cory  & Ferguson,  of  Carlisle.  The  site  is  one 
closely  adjoining  the  old  church.  The  principal 
details  of  the  old  structure  have  been  preserved. 
The  old  chancel  arch  has  been  re-used  in  the 
organ-chamber.  The  present  south  doorway  was 
the  original  south  entrance  of  the  church.  The 
north  doorway  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  present 
south  transept;  and  the  old  vestry  door  now 
gives  access  to  the  belfry  stairs.  The  general 
features  of  the  edifice  partake  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a chancel, 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  a nave.  The 
square  tower  rising  from  the  junction  of  the  four 
parts  is  groined  below,  and  has  a large  bell-loft 
filled  by  a peal  of  six  bells.  The  npper  part  of 
the  tower  has  eight  windows — two  on  each  side, 
and  is  terminated  by  a flat  parapet.  The  church 
and  tower  are  built  of  yellow  freestone  from 
quarries  at  Tallentire  and  Aspatria ; and  the 
interior  of  the  building  is  lined  with  brick  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Lucock,  of  Broaghton  Moor.  The 
original  plan  of  the  architects  was  to  show  the 
tower  roof,  to  add  to  the  length  of  the  nave,  and 
to  construct  the  inside  walls  and  arches  of 
dressed  stone.  But  they  had  to  substitute  brick 
for  the  internal  lining,  and  to  trust  for  effect 
more  to  the  massiveness  of  the  parts  than  to  the 
elaboration  of  details.  The  chancel,  like  the 
tower,  has  been  groined  with  brick,  having  atone 
ribs.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are 
semicircular,  and  lined  with  oak  boarding.  There 
are  stained  memorial  windows  at  the  eastern 


which  could  be  admitted  were  4?.  for  I seven,  sixty- four,  Ac., fold,  and  the  power  required,  repre-  south  transept  o£ 

and  1?.  18s,  8d.  which  remained  after  seated  by  the  charge,  would  be  correspondingly  eight,  [ and  western  enus,  ana  in  t p 
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tHe  charch.  The  seats  in  the  nave  and  transepts  ' covering  is  of  local  red  tile,  with  banded 


are  open,  and  made  of  pitch  pine.  The  seats  in 
the  chancel,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  lay  rec- 
tors, are  of  oak.  The  reredos  is  of  red  terra 
cotta,  executed  by  Messrs.  Blashfield,  of  Stam- 
ford, from  a design  of  Messrs.  Cory  & Fer- 
guson. The  communion  railing  was  carved  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  also  the 
foliage  and  decorations  of  the  capitals  and  the 
corbels  supporting  the  groinings  were  wrought. 
The  organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Holt,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  cost  200  guineas,  is  placed  near 
the  pulpit  in  the  north  transept.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  hot- water  pipes  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, whereby  the  surface  of  the  pipes  forms  the 
floor,  and  much  less  heat  is  lost  than  when  the 
pipes  are  laid  in  a trench  with  a grating  above. 
The  masonry  of  the  church  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Henry  Graves,  of  Aspatria,  builder;  the  joiners’ 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Henry  Dent,  of 
Cookermouth  ; the  plumbing,  by  Messrs.  Thom- 
son & Sons, of  Carlisle;  the  painting,  by  Messrs. 
Slee  & Morgan,  of  Carlisle  ; and  the  heating 
apparatus  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the 
same  place.  The  cost  of  the  church,  which  is 
capable  of  seating  300  persons,  has  been  about 
4,500L 

Wehheath. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Philip,  at  Wehheath,  in  the  parish  of  Sardebigge, 
Worcestershire,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice,  which  has  been  erected  through  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Baroness  Windsor,  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London,  architect, 
and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  Gothic. 
The  ground  plan  comprises  a nave  60  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide  ; chancel,  28  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide; 
a vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  porch  on  the 
south-west.  The  accommodation  is  for  200 
adults  and  children.  There  is  a stone  bell  gablet 
over  the  chancel  arch.  A snitable  dwarf  wall 
and  an  iron  railing  with  entrance-gates  encloses 
the  site  on  three  sides.  The  materials  used  are 


courses.  The  internal  walls  up  to  the  window 
cilia  are  lined  with  Maw’s  tiles,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons,  of  London.  The 
encaustic  tile  pavement  of  the  sanctuary 
is  also  of  Maw’s  manufacture,  and  so  is  the 
reredos,  though  here  mosaic  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  various  sacred  symbols  and 
emblems.  The  pulpit,  at  the  south  of  the 
chancel  arch,  is  of  stone,  having  panels  filled  in 
with  mosaics.  Near  the  northern  porch  is  a 
stone  font,  the  upper  portion,  bearing  the  typical 
flowers  of  the  style  in  which  the  charch  is  built, 
being  supported  by  a series  of  arches,  the  pillars 
of  which  are  of  coloured  stone.  The  east  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Ibbotson.  The  three  principal 
lights  contain  the  Eesurrection,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  raising  of  Jairns’s  daughter, 
the  geometrical  portions  of  the  head  of  the 
window  being  filled  with  a suitable  design.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  about  200  persons, 
the  seating  being  stained  deal  benches,  and 
nearly  the  whole  cost  baa  been  met  by  Mr.  and 
Miss  Ibbotson.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Son,  of  Parnham,  who  have  also 
nearly  completed  the  parsonage-house.  Mr. 
Charles  Stapleton  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Horsman 
& Sons,  nnrseryman,  Longdown. 

Barcheston. — The  ancient  church  here  having 
fallen  into  decay,  has  just  been  restored  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  London. 
In  removing  the  old  plaster,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  was  discovered  on  old  Norman  door, 
blocked  up  ; this  has  been  retained.  The  church 
was  closed  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  1869,  and 
the  work  begun  by  Mr.  A.  Groves,  of  Milton, 
near  Cbipping-Norton,  whose  contract  was  ac- 
cepted. 

BomaldMrk. — The  chnrch  restoration  being 
nearly  completed,  service  has  been  resumed 


the  local  stone  from  the  Hewell  quarries,  with  ; in  the  edifice.  The  works  have  been  carried 


Bath  stone-dressings,  bands  of  Red  Finstal  stone 
being  introduced  on  the  exterior,  as  also  on  the 
interior  facing,  which  is  of  stone  throughout.  The 
roofs,  which  are  open-timbered,  are  of  red  deal 
and  pitch  pine,  boarded  and  covered  with  Staf- 
fordshire tiles.  The  font  is  of  Painswick  stone 


out,  from  the  plana  of  Mr.  Haswell,  architect, 
North  Shields.  By  means  of  outside  drainage, 
the  damp  which  formerly  affected  the  walls  has 
been  dispelled ; and  the  removal  of  the  gallery 
has  made  the  church  lighter,  as  well  as  done 
away  with  a structnre  that  deformed  the  iute- 


with  polished  shafts  of  Irish  green  marble,  and  rior  of  the  building.  The  large  west  window, 
has  an  open  oak  cover.  The  pulpit  and  stairs  ! formerly  obscured  by  the  gallery,  is  now  re- 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  of  English  oak,  I vealed  in  its  integrity.  The  high-backed  pews 
with  carved  panels.  The  prayer-desk,  chancel  ' remain. 

seats,  altar  table  and  rails,  are  of  the  same  I Montacute. — The  ancient  little  church  at  Mon- 
material,  and  the  benches  in  the  nave  of  stained  I tacute,  near  Yeovil,  which  has  for  a long  time 
deal.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  plain  cathe-  j past  been  badly  out  of  repair,  is  to  be  thoroughly 
dral  glass,  of  two  tints  of  green,  with  the  excep-  : restored  and  renovated.  It  is  the  parish  charch, 
tion  of  the  east  window,  which  is  filled  with  I and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine.  The  recent 
stained  glass  designed  and  executed  by  the  j examination  has  discovered  in  it  relics  of  Norman 
architect,  and  contains  the  following  subjects: — 1 architecture.  The  plan  for  the  work  of  restora- 
The  centre  light  the  Crucifixion,  having  on  either  ! tion  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Hall,  architect,  Lon- 
side  types  of  the  same,  namely,  setting  np  of ' don,  who  directed  the  polling  down  and  re- 
tho  Brazen  Serpent,  and  Abraham  offering  up  ! building  (in  the  local  “ Ham  stone  ”)  of  the  nave 
Isaao.  In  the  tracery  over  the  centre  light  is  and  transepts,  the  substitution  of  new  open 
Our  Lord  in  Session  in  His  Mediatorial  Office, ' benches  for  the  antiquated  high  pews,  &c.  The 
with  angels  in  the  side  tracery.  The  passage  ' tower  will  remain  as  it  is,  but  the  rebuilding  of 
spaces  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  porch  j the  other  portions  of  the  edifice  is  absolutely 
floor,  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  The  church  I necessary.  The  plan  also  provides  for  the  repa- 
is  heated  on  the  hot-water  system  by  Mr.  ■ ration  and  bringing  in  view  of  an  old  win- 
Skinner,  of  Bristol.  The  carving  is  the  work  of  dow  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  which 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  Messrs.  McCann  ' has  hitherto  been  partially  blocked  up  and  ob- 
& Everal  were  the  contractors  ; and  Mr.  Smith,  soured  by  the  ringiog-lofc.  The  transepts  belong 
the  clerk  of  works.  A reredos,  constructed  j to  the  Phelips  family,  of  Montacute  House,  who 
for  the  most  part  of  Carthaginian  porphyrites  ' will  accordingly  bear  the  expense  of  the  restora- 
brought  from  Rooae  by  the  late  Lord  Plymouth,  I tion  to  that  extent.  Tenders  for  carrying  out 
is  in  course  of  execution  by  Messrs.  Burke,  of  J the  work  were  invited,  and  the  contract  has  been 
Loudon.  The  design  consists  of  the  material  j entered  into.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  James 
arranged  in  bands  and  patterns.  There  is  a | Pudden,  of  West  Coker,  the  amount  of  whose 


central  cross  in  white  marble  flanked  on  either 
side  by  panels  containing  angels  bearing  musical 
instruments,  executed  in  glass  mosaics  on  gold 
backgrounds.  In  the  side  compartments  are 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  the  sacred  mono- 
grams, incised  in  coloured  cements  on  white 
alabaster. 

Colbury  {Neiv  Forest). — A new  chnrch  at 
Colbury  has  been  consecrated.  Mr.  and  Miss 
Ibbotson  called  in  Mr.  Ferrey  as  architect.  The 
edifice  has  cost  between  2,0001.  and  3,000J.  It 
is  in  the  Decorated  stylo  of  architectnre,  and 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a vestry 
and  north  porch.  Over  the  western  entrance  is 
a bell  turret,  about  60  ft.  high,  the  frame  being 
of  oak,  with  ornamental  cuspings  in  the  ujjper 
part,  and  the  covering  cleft  oak  shingle.  The 
walls  are  of  brick  and  field  flints,  the  quoins  and 
dressings,  both  within  and  without,  being  of 
Corsham  stone.  The  nave  has  an  open-timbered 
roof,  filled  in  at  the  back  of  the  rafters  with 
V-jointed  boarding.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
is  polygonal,  with  moulded  ribs.  The  outsr 


tender  was  9172.  There  were  eight  other  tenders, 
the  highest  of  which  was  7001.  above  the  one 
accepted.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  re- 
quired has  been  subscribed. 

Runhall  {Norfolk).  — The  church  of  this 
parish  has  been  re-opened  after  having  under- 
gone a repair  and  partial  restoration.  It 
has  of  late  years  presented  an  appearance  of 
desolation  ; — its  chancel  destroyed  and  gone  ; its 
window  tracery  patched  with  wood  and  red 
brick ; its  modern  porch  unsightly  and  dilapi- 
dated ; its  walls  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular  ; 
its  east  gable  cracked  by  the  pressure  of  an  ill- 
constructed  roof,  erected  some  seventy  years  ago, 
which  has  of  late  been  liable  at  any  time  to  fall 
in  from  decay  ; and  its  tower,  with  its  floors 
gone,  and  its  sounding  windows  in  ruin.  The 
repair  and  partial  restoration  which  have  been 
effected  are  due  to  the  very  liberal  response 
which  has  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  appeal  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Slipper. 
The  Rev.  J.  Barham  Johnson,  rector  of  Wulborne, 
has  given  attention  and  tronble  to  the  work  while 


in  progress.  The  architect  has  expended  the 
very  limited  funds  which  were  available  for  the 
restoration  in  an  economical  manner.  The  form 
of  the  original  roof  conld  be  gathered  from  a 
curved  brace  and  the  impression  of  a pntline,  and 
it  wbuld  have  been  most  desirable  to  restore 
thus  repeating  the  local  type  of  broad-naved 
churches  found  at  Blsing,  North  Tuddenham,  and 
elsewhere ; but  to  do  so  would  have  involved 
pnlling  down  and  reconstructing  the  north  wall, 
with  its  doorway  and  windows  : therefore  the- 
buttresses  have  been  rebuilt  in  cement,  the  walle 
have  been  Vepaired,  and  the  simplest  possibl© 
roof,  supported  by  posts  from  the  ground,  and 
stiffened  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  curved 
braces,  has  been  made  to  relieve  the  side  walls 
from  pressure,  and  to  give  to  the  square-looking^ 
room  of  late  years  the  appearance  of  a ohnrcb, 
with  nave  and  side  aisles,  a treatment  which  is 
found  in  the  ancient  church  of  Winterton,  in  this 
county.  The  restoration  of  the  chancel  being 
fonnd  impracticable,  a raised  dais,  paved  with 
tiles,  for  the  holy  table,  with  singers’  seats  on 
either  side,  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end.  Th& 
remaining  space  has  been  provided  with  open 
benches  of  deal,  and  the  tower  has  been  made 
available  for  a vestry.  The  porch,  the  stone  and 
glass  of  the  windows,  and  the  tower  sounding 
windows,  have  been  patched  up  as  much  as  the 
funds  would  admit  of.  The  contract  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  East  Dereham.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver,  of  London. 
Duriug  the  progress  of  the  work,  crocketed  frag- 
ments of  the  ogee-headed  niche  in  the  east  wall 
and  other  remains  were  discovered. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tamworth. — A new  day-school,  which  will 
accommodate  more  than  300  children,  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  thie 
town.  Mr.  C.  Clarson  was  the  builder,  the  cost 
being  400L 

Southampton. — New  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
have  been  opened  in  Bugle-street.  Mr.  R. 
Critehlow  was  the  architect.  The  cost  is  about 
750i.  There  are  two  rooms,  the  one  on  the 
ground-floor,  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  other  up- 
stairs, 40  fc.  by  20  ft.  : each  is  15  ft.  in  height, 
with  a class-room  in  the  rear,  18  ft.  by  12  ft. 
The  upper  room  is  lighted  by  five,  and  the  lower 
by  four  two-light  windows,  which  extend  to 
within  12  in.  of  the  ceiling,  the  better  to  assist 
in  the  ventilation,  which  is  aided  by  a series 
of  Boyle’s  ventilators  (recommended  for  ex- 
cluding downward  draught),  fixed  in  the  outer 
walla.  The  style  is  after  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  adapted  to 
harmonise  with  several  of  the  old  buildings  for 
which  St.  Michael’s-square  is  noted.  The  front 
is  entirely  of  brick,  the  roof  line  being  broken  by 
three  gablets  with  ornamental  verge  boards.  Mr. 
Laver  is  the  builder. 

Lincoln. — Four  memorial  stones  of  the  new 
Sunday  schools  in  Clasket-gate  have  been  laid. 
These  schools,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  city.  The  main  building  com- 
prises two  rooms,  70  ft.  by  34  ft.,  afl’ording 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  850  children, 
reckoning  6 superficial  feet  per  child.  At- 
tached are  four  class-rooms  or  retiring-rooms, 
raising  the  accommodation  to  nearly  1,006 
I children.  By  glass  sliding  doors  it  is  proposed 
' to  separate  part  of  both  rooms  off  to  form 
I retiring-rooms  for  classes  on  the  Sunday ; when 
the  rooms  are  used  for  public  meetings  the  doors 
' will  be  thrown  back,  and  the  whole  space  will 
■ form  one  room.  The  estimated  expense,  in- 
I eluding  lighting  and  fitting,  &c.,  is  upwards  of 
' 1,2(j0J.  The  character  of  the  building  is  to  bo 
' plain  and  substantial,  to  correspond  with  the 
adjoining  obapel. 

St.  SUas,  Islington. — The  new  schools,  which 
have  been  erected  in  Vittoria-place,  Barnsbury- 
road,  have  been  formally  opened.  They  have 
been  built  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Council  on  Education,  and  receive  the  maxi- 
mum Government  grant  of  4l7i.,  and  a grant  of 
250Z.  from  the  National  Society,  independent  of 
great  assistance  from  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Fund.  The  building,  which  is  in  three  stories, 
is  intended  to  accommodate  a total  number  of  417 
children  ; the  lower  story,  comprising  a room  of 
54  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  a class-room,  is  appropriated 
to  the  infant  school ; the  middle  story,  containing 
the  same  accommodation,  to  the  boys;  and  the 
upper  floor,  consisting  of  a room  43  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and  a class-room,  is  devoted  to  the  girls.  There 
are  separate  entrances,  and  two  playgrounds. 
Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  were  the  builders ; Mr. 
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Edwin  Clare  waa  the  architect.  The  amount  of 
the  contract  for  the  works,  inclusive  of  walla  to 
the  playgrounds,  was  l.ST'Sl.,  and  the  actual 
expenditure  was  kept  within  this  limit. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  James’s,  Marylebone. — This  church  is  in 
course  of  restoration,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  Lionel 
Darell,  hart.,  of  Fretherne  Court,  Gloucester, 
shire,  has  commissioned  Mr.  George  Rogers  to 
execute  six  stained  windows,  contaiuiog  life-size 
figures  of  St.  James,  St.  John  the  Divine,  St. 
Peter,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Moses,  and  Elias.  These 
windows  are  intended  to  be  dedicated  by  Sir 
Lionel  Darell  to  the  memory  of  bis  late  sister, 
Emily  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Lechmere, 
of  Hanley  Castle,  and  other  branches  of  his 
family. 

Rinjwood  C/iitrc7i.. — Two  windows,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London,  are  being 
placed  in  the  lancet  lights  of  the  chancel,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Holmes 
Tuck.  The  subjects  are  full-sized  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saints  of  the 
church.  In  a small  panel  over  the  figure  of  St. 
Peter  is  a design  illustratiog  the  walking  on  the 
water,  while  the  group  in  the  corresponding 
window  illustrates  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
The  coat  of  these  windows  has  been  defrayed  by 
local  subscriptions. 

St.  Patrick's,  Brighton. — This  church,  iu  Cam- 
bridge-road,  has  just  received  au  addition  in  the 
shape  of  a stained-glass  window,  presented  by 
members  of  the  congregation  to  the  incumbent, 
the  Rev.  J.  O’Brien,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien. 
The  design  is  of  two-fold  character,  the  lower 
portions  of  the  five  principal  lights  representing 
Christ  in  his  humiliation,  and  the  upper  portions, 
Christ  in  glory.  The  lower  part  presents  a con- 
nected scene  of  the  Nativity;  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  occupying  the 
centre,  with  the  star  of  Bethlehem  above ; on  one 
side  are  the  shepherds  in  attitudes  of  adoration, 
and  on  the  other  the  Magi  presenting  their  gifts. 
Above,  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a representa- 
tion of  Our  Lord  enthroned,  surrounded  by  the 
aureole,  and  carrying  the  sphere  surmounted  by 
a cross.  On  the  right  band  of  the  throne  appear 
St.  Peter,  carrying  the  keys,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  “ raiment  of  camel’s  hair  on  the 
left  are  St.  Paul,  bearing  “ the  sword  of  the 
spirit,”  and  St.  Patrick  with  the  type  of  evil, 
the  serpent,  beneath  his  feet.  The  tracery  of 
the  upper  part  is  filled  in  with  angels  (two  of 
them  playing  musical  instruments),  the  emblem 
of  the  lamb  and  flag,  and  chromatic  devices. 
The  figures  are  life-size. 

Emntth  Church.  — A stained-glass  window, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Wailes,  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  western  end  of  the  tower  of  this  church,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stimson,  for  many 
years  a resident  in  the  parish.  The  window  is 
Perpendicular  in  style,  18  ft.  high  and  12  ft. 
wide.  It  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  the  ver- 
tical shafts,  and  in  each  bay  is  depicted  a 
group  of  figures  illustrative  of  the  early  life  of 
onr  Lord.  1.  The  Nativity,  with  the  Shepherds 
adoring  the  Infant  Saviour;  2.  The  Magi  pre- 
senting their  Offerings ; 3.  The  Presentation  of 
onr  Lord  in  the  Temple  ; 4.  Our  Lord  sorroanded 
by  the  Jewish  Doctors.  Emneth  Church  has  a 
triple  lancet  window  at  the  east  end,  represent- 
ing the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
also  the  work  of  Mr.  Wailes. 

Pershore  Abbey  Church. — This  church  has  re- 
ceived a further  adornment  by  the  insertion  of 
two  large  stained  windows  in  the  south  aisle, 
as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Ball. 
They  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  John  Hardman 
& Co,,  of  Birmingham.  The  series  of  subjects 
chosen  illustrate  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
of  the  abbey  from  its  foundation.  In  the  first 
window  are — 1.  Egilwada  bringeth  the  Saint  to 
Pershore ; 2.  Abbot  Foldbirth  comoth  to  Life ; 

8.  St.  Eadbnrgh  serveth  her  Fellows  ; 4.  Ethelred 
and  Elfleda,  Benefactors  ; 5.  Beornoth  receiveth 
a Charter  from  Ceonulf;  6.  The  Benedictine 
Rule  brought  in  ; 7.  St.  Eadburgh  chooseth  the 
Religious  Life  j 8.  King  Edgar  giveth  Charter ; 

9.  Earl  Oddabecometh  a Monk  ; 10.  King  Ethel- 
red  giveth  Pershore  to  Oswald;  11.  The  Danish 
Fury;  12.  Alphere  (Alderman),  plundereth  the 
Abbey ; 13.  The  Saint  worketh  Miracles ; 14. 
Sweyn  is  defeated.  The  upper  part  of  the  window 
is  filled  with  figures  of  King  Canute,  King 
Edward  I.,  King  Henry  III  , Bishop  Brithray, 
and  Urso  D’Abbitdt.  The  second  window  also 
contains  fourteen  subjects,  namely, — 1.  Abbat 
Upton  is  drowned;  2.  Abbat  Elernia  preacheth 


Crusade  to  Llewellyn  ; 3.  William  de  Beauchamp, 
Benefactor,  dies  ; 4.  King  Charles  breaketh  down 
the  Bridge  ; 5.  Harley  is  made  Knight  in  Jeru- 
salem ; 6.  Fire  breaketh  out  on  St.  Urban’s 
Day ; 7.  King  Edward  visiteth  Pershore ; 8. 
Queen  Elizabeth  passeth  by;  9.  The  Confessor 
giveth  Lands  to  Westminster  ; 10.  Abbat  Guido 
is  deprived  for  Simony;  11.  Fire  burneth  Church 
and  Charles;  12.  Monastery  is  dissolved;  13. 
The  Fair  holden  in  the  Churchyard  ; 14.  The 
Church  of  Holy  Cross  restored.  This  subject 
contains  full-length  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  late 
Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  Ball.  The  npper  lights 
of  the  window  contain  figures  of  KingEdward  III., 
King  Henry  V.,  King  Henry  VI.,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  as  also  of  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Bishop  de  Politon. 

St.  Mark’s,  Woodhouse,  Leeds. — The  Rev.  S. 
Kettlewell,  vicar  of  Woodhouse,  has  recently 
erected  a stained-glass  window  in  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Woodhouse,  to  the  memory  of  Ann 
Elizabeth,  his  wife.  The  style  of  the  window  is 
Perpendicular,  and  it  comprises  three  lights  and 
tracery,  the  former  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  extending 
over  the  three  openings,  and  inclosed  within 
canopies  and  ornamentation  of  suitable  design. 
The  tracery  and  portions  of  the  canopies  contain 
the  Beatitudes,  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 
The  glass  was  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester, 


subsequent  scene.”  Now  palm  is  another  name 
for  willow,  and  willow  was  the  tree,  therefore,  on 
which  the  sonnet  waa  ap>propriately  fixed. 

Mr.  Smith  has  clearly  made  out  his  case,  by 
help  of  the  numerous  quotations  which  he 
has  gleaned  from  Shakspeare’a  works,  iu  his 
interesting  and  curious  little  treatise. 


Ilnolis 

The  Rural  Life  of  Shakspeare,  as  illustrated  by 
his  Works.  By  C.  Roach  Smith.  London: 

J.  Russell  Smith,  Soho-square.  1870. 

The  vast  amount  of  general  and  special  know- 
ledge reflected  by  Sbakspeare’s  works  includes 
evidence  which  might  be  presented,  and  indeed 
which  has,  to  some  extent,  already  been  pre- 
sented, to  favour  the  supposition  of  his  having 
studied  for  many  professions  or  trades.  “The 
Tempest”  would  tend  to  prove  him  a sailor; 

“ Hamlet,”  and  other  plays,  a lawyer  and  mad- 
doctor ; and  so  forth  ; but,  however  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Smith,  we  think,  has  clearly  shown  Shak- 
epeare’s  intimate  knowledge  of  gardening  and 
rural  life.  The  force  of  the  numerous  allusions 
to  sneh  subjects  consists  in  their  vivid  and 
life-like  character,  as  well  as  in  their  endless 
recurrence,  and  the  obvious  familiarity  with  rural 
modes  of  thinking,  which  manifests  itself  in 
wit  and  play  upon  words,  and  in  conclusions  not 
likely  to  present  themselves  to  mere  users  of 
rural  verbiage. 

Thus,  for  example,  to  the  unfamiliar  beholder 
of  a splendid  display  of  bloom  in  early  spring, 
the  first  and  leading  idea  is  naturally  that  it 
proniiseB  a fine  crop;  but  that  is  far  from  being 
the  notion  of  an  experienced  gardener,  which 
Shakspeare  ofien  reflects  in  his  writings,  as  in 
King  Henry  IV.,  part  ii.,  act  1,  scene  2, — 

'arly  spring 
' to  prove  J 
a despair 

And  this  familiarity  with  gardening  appears 
in  his  witty  play  upon  words  in  use  among 
horticnlturists,  such  as  Mr.  Smith  instances  from 
“ As  You  Like  It,”  about  grafting.  In  act  3, 
scene  2,  Touchsto7te  says,  “ Truly  the  tree  yields 
bad  fruit;”  and  Rosalind  replies,  “ I’ll  graft  it 
with  you, — a medlar;  then  it  will  be  the  earliest 
fruit  in  the  country,  for  you’ll  be  rotten  ere  you 
be  half  ripe;  and  that’s  the  right  virtue  of  the 
medlar.”  The  drift  of  this  some  of  Shakspeare’s 
best  commentators  have  failed  to  see ; and 
Stevens,  not  understanding  horticulture  himself 
probably,  says  as  to  it,  “ Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  bad  little  knowledge  of  gardening;”  ad- 
ding, the  medlar  is  a late  fruit,  not  an  early ! 
This,  remarks  Mr.  Smith,  Shakspeare  knew  well ; 
and  in  this  very  peculiarity  lie  the  wit  and  pro- 
priety of  Rosalmd’s  retort.  To  Touchstone' s 
remark  about  the  tree  bearing  bad  fruit, 
Rosalind’s  reply  may  be  thus  interpreted : — 
“ I’ll  graft  it  with  yon, — a meddling  fellow, — a 
medlar;  and,  as  you  are  already  much  decayed, 
you  will  change  the  character  of  the  fruit  by 
hastening  its  ripening  before  it  is  rotten,  as  all 
snch  decayed  medlars  tend  to  do ; thus  making 
this  the  earliest  instead  of  the  latest  fruit.” 

The  same  play  furnishes  a passage  equally 
misunderstood.  Rosalind  says  she  found  the 
love-sonnet  to  her  on  a palm  tree;  on  which 
Chalmers  remarks,  “ A palm  tree  in  the  forest  of 
Arden  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  lioness  in  a 


Recollections  of  Eton.  By  an  Etonian.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sidney  P.  Hale.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall.  1870. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  this 
volume ; to  ask  if  Eton  masters  had  taught  the 
writer  to  say, — “ With  that  he  produced  a couple 
of  half-Bovereigus,  which  neither  of  them  were 
slow  to  accept,”  or  “ I paid  him  out  for  it,  how- 
ever, if  it  U’as  him"  (p.  196)  ; and  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  the  grub  of  the  silk- worm  that  eats 
the  lettuceleaves  (p.  90),  and  so  forth  ; bat  we 
have  no  desire  to  take  that  line.  The  book 
describes  as  a boy  wonld  describe  life  at  Eton, — 
its  sports  and  pastimes  rather  than  its  intel- 
lectual struggles, — and  will  give  pleasure  to  many 
other  boys.  

Elementary  Principles  of  Caipentry:  a Treatise 
on  the  Fressuro  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber 
Framing,  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Roofs, 

By  Thos,  Teedgold,  C.E.  Fifth  Edition. 
London  : Lockwood  & Co.  1870. 

To  the  third  edition  of  Tredgold’s  well-known 
work,  Mr.  Peter  Barlow  added  an  appendix  of 
considerable  value,  containing  plates  of  roofs. 
The  new  edition,  the  issoe  of  which  we  have  now 
to  announce,  contains  this  with  a full  examina- 
tion of  the  roof  and  vaulting  of  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  Some  of  Tredgold’s  tables 
are  a little  under  the  mark ; nevertheless  the 
volume  ought  to  be  in  every  architect’s  and 
every  builder’s  library,  and  those  who  do  not 
already  possess  the  third  edition,  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  issue  by  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  & Co. 


Ultsttlknta:. 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Coinmis> 
slon. — The  first  report  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission  has  been  published.  The  Commis- 
sioners say  their  object  has  been  fully  appreciated 
and  favourably  received.  Many  collections,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown,  have  been 
brought  to  light  and  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion. They  say  that  had  the  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
been  less  limited,  larger  results  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  produced.  Very  important  and 
valuable  materials  have  already  been  brought  to 
light,  illustrating  some  of  the  least  known 
periods  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Saxon  era  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Commissioners  hope  that  with  enlarged 
powers  of  compiling  and  pablishing  calendars  of 
the  more  important  papers  that  may  be  brought 
before  them,  they  will  be  able  to  render  a moat 
essential  service  to  the  historical  stndent,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  In  the  Appendix  (which  consists  of  133 
pages)  there  are  set  out,  as  specimens  of  the 
results  of  the  Commissioners’  work,  numerous 
documents  of  great  historical  interest.  As  a single 
instance  out  of  many,  we  may  state  that  in  the 
collection  at  Montacute  House,  in  Somerset, 
amongst  a bundle  titled  “ Law  Papers,”  a col- 
lection of  original  doenments  relating  to  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  found,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor himself  knew  nothing,  and  probably  the 
bundle  had  never  been  untied  since  the  year 
1G12. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton.  — 

The  following  notice  has  been  freely  circu- 
lated throughout  the  parish  : — “ The  plan 
adopted  by  the  parish  in  vestry  provides  free 
and  open  access,  by  steps,  into  the  chancel,  on 
the  north  and  south  from  the  cross-aisles,  and 
on  the  west  from  the  nave.  The  faculty  requires 
strict  adherence  to  the  plan.  The  north  and 
south  entrances  have  been  entirely  closed,  and 
that  on  the  west  obstructed  by  a wall  and  gates 
for  its  whole  width.  A few  parishioners  have 
commenced  in  the  Consistorial  Court,  at  Wells, 
to  recover  to  the  parishioners  their  right  of  un- 
obstructed access  to  the  chancel  by  these  three 
approaches,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
faculty  and  the  vote  of  vestry  thns  illegally  in- 
fringed, and  appeal  to  their  fellow  parishiooers 
for  co-operation  and  support.  Protestant  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  legal  rights  are  clearly  iu- 
volved.” 
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Artists'  Benevolent  Tund. — The  sixty-first 
anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  was  cele- 
brated by  a dinner  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern 
on  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.  Viscount  Enfield, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  in  giving  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  said  the  fnnd  was  established  in  ISIO, 
and  received  from  George  IV.,  its  patron,  a 
royal  charter  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1827.  The 
Queen  was  now  the  patron  of  the  institution, 
which  consisted  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
branches — the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  and  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  The  Artists’ Annuity 
Fund  was  raised  and  wholly  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  its  members  for  their  own  relief 
in  sickness  or  superannuation.  Three  hundred 
artists  were  at  present  members  of  the  annuity 
fund,  and  all  artists  of  merit  in  painting,  sculp, 
ture,  architecture,  and  engraving  were  eligible 
to  become  members.  The  Artists’  Benevolent 


The  Objectionable  Sculptures  on  the 
Facade  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  House. 

M.  Carpeaux  assigned  to  a photographer,  named 
Appert,  the  exclusive  right,  which  he  assumed 
to  be  still  in  his  possession,  of  making  photo- 
graphic copies  of  his  group  of  dancing  girls. 
Another  photographer,  named  Randnitz,  con- 
ceiving that  all  the  world  has  a right  to  photo- 
graph publio  buildings  and  their  appurtenances, 
fixed  his  apparatus  in  the  public  street,  brought 
it  to  bear  upon  M.  Carpeaux’s  statues,  which  are 
popular,  and  placed  in  the  shop  windows  a repre- 
sentation of  the  scnlpture.  il,  Carpeaux  and 
his  assignee,  M.  Appeit,  brought  an  action 
against  II.  Randnitz  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right. The  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Seine 
rules,  however,  that  the  sale  by  II.  Carpeaux  to 
the  Emperor’s  Minister,  without  making  any 


City  Market  Accommodation.  — At  a 

special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  last 
week,  a motion  was  propounded  by  Mr.  Rudkin 
for  disestablishing  Billingsgate  and  Leadenhall 
markets,  and  erecting  in  their  stead  a large  fish 
and  poultry  market  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smithfield.  Mr.  Fricker  moved  an 
amendment  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  fish- 
market  at  Billingsgate  and  the  poultry-market 
in  Leadenhall  should  be  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  that  the  Markets  Committee  be  instructed 
to  obtain  plans  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
such  improvement,  and  submit  them  to  the 
Court  forthwith.  Eventually,  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Fricker  was  carried  by  a considerable 
majority. 

The  Exhibition  Model  of  Blncoln  Cathe- 


_ reservation  of  the  right  to  photograph  his  i . . , 

Fund,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  [ statues,  was  an  absolute  alienation  and  a bar  to  ! gentleman  s Magazine  devotes  a 

of  members  of  the  annuity  fnnd,  was  supported  j his  action.  MM.  Carpeaux  and  Appert  were,  | to  a description  of  “A 

by  the  donations  and  subscriptions  of  the  patrons  ' therefore,  sentenced  to  pay  3,000  francs  damao’es  I Building,” — that  is,  the  model  of 

of  the  fine  arts,  by  artists,  and  by  the  annual  j to  M.  Randnitz  for  seizing  his  photographs,  and  i Cathedral  made  by  a poor  farm-labourer 

contributions  of  the  members  of  the  annuity  fo  defray  all  the  costs  of  the  litigation.  ’ j out  of  old  bottle-corks,  and  which  was  exhibited 

fr.-,,!  c; — e 1; — -r  J.-,- e.  I I at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  Ittook 

Masters  and  Men:  bf  on -liability  for  ten  years,  we  are  told,  to  build  up  this  cathedral 
iiio  1.UUBL  ui  iub  A case  of  importance  to  workmen  j of  corks,  cut  and  filed  to  look  like  stone  j and  a 

Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Solly  and  “The  ; ^ployers  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  j million  corks  were  consumed  in  the  erection.  It 

Royal  Academy,”  given  by  the  Chairman  Tuesday  last.  A painter  in  the  employ  j produced  800Z.  at  the  Exhibition,  and  has  gained 

acknowledged  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  followed. ' ^ I ®^®*' “Alto- 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  proposing  “The  Societies  con-  been  erected  by  other  men  in  the  j gether  he  calculated  that  he  had  reaped  3, OOOJ. 

nected  with  the  Fine  Arts,”  expressed  his  i For  a small  portion,  even 

opinion  that  in  England  young  artists  had  not  the  so  seriously  ^injured^as  to  be  | like  the  southern  porch,  with  its  cork  angels  and 


fnnd.  Since  the  formation  of  the  fund  30,8121. 
had  been  distributed  in  relieving  widows  and 
orphans  of  British  artists.  The  toast  of  “The 


same  opportnnities  of  obtaining  the  technical  and 
■manipnlative  knowledge  of  the  painter’s  art  as 
men  had  in  France,  where  they  were  admitted  to 
the  stndios  of  painters  of  eminence,  and  saw  them 
at  work.  The  result  was  that  on  the  Continent 
an  artist  began  his  career  where  in  England  he 
too  frequently  left  oil’.  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
our  English  artists  opening  their  studios  to 
young  students  more  freely.  Among  the  other 
toasts  were,  “ The  President  and  Members  of  the 
Artists’  Annuity  Fund,”  proposed  by  Captain 
Dighton  ; and  “ The  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
Institution,”  given  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond.  Mr. 
Lambton  Young,  the  secretary,  read  a list  of 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  upwards  of  ioOh 

New  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Culross, 
Scotland. — A new  Episcopal  chapel  is  now 
being  buiU,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mrs.  Sharpe 
Erskine,  of  Dunimarle  Castle,  on  a fine  terrace 
in  her  grounds.  This  edifice,  which  is  intended 
to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Serf,  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  architect. 
Tiio  style  adopted  is  Transition  (end  of  the 
twelfth  century),  being  the  style  exemplified  in 
the  earliest  remaining  parts  of  Culross  Abbey. 
The  building  is  intended  to  serve  as  a mortuary 
chapel  for  the  foundress,  as  well  as  a place  of 
worship  for  the  Episcopalian  families  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  measur- 
ing internally  66  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  east  end  is 


permanently  debarred  from  following  hia  avoca-  | cork  devils  going  to  ’eavea  and  ’ell  respectively, 
tion.  He  now  brought  an  action  against  his  ‘ ^ • 

employers  to  obtain  compensation.  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  ruled  that  the  action  could  not  be  main- 
tained, for  it  had  been  decided  over  and  over 
again  that  a master  would  not  beliablefor  an  acci- 
dent happening  to  one  of  hie  workmen,  through 
scaffolding  erected  by  other  of  hie  workmen,  un- 
less some  misconduct  on  his  part  were  proved. 

Ic  had  been  the  law  for  the  last  thirty-three 
years  that  a servant  could  not  bring  an  action 
against  his  master  for  the  negligence  of  any 
other  servant  in  the  common  employ.  The 
plaintiff  was  accordingly  non-suited. 

Bilston.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Commissioners,  after  going  through  the  modified 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  baths,  the 
Board  accepted  the  following  tenders  ; — Messrs. 

Thompson  & Sons,  for  lengthening  the  boiler, 
and  for  a new  tank,  211. 10s. ; Messrs.  Claridge  & 

WOrfb-  fnr  fha  OTirrJnQo..’a  t-t.-.-.I-  


he  had  been  offered  151,-,  and  for  a single  pin- 
nacle, 2J.” 

The  BTow  Corn  Exchange,  Cambridge. — 

This  question  is  again  postponed.  Counsel’s 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  purchasing  property 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a Corn  Exchange  is 
that  the  corporation  bad  no  power,  under  the 
several  Municipal  Acta,  to  do  so.  The  market 
committee,  therefore,  after  a good  deal  of  discus- 
sion, have  resolved  that  proceedings  should  be 
stayed,  and  that  a farther  opinion  of  counsel 
should  be  taken  on  the  snbject.  The  local 
Chronicle  states  that  advertisements  for  tenders 
for  the  new  Corn  Exchange  had  been  sent  for 
insertion  in  the  local  papers,  and  that  Mr.  A.  D. 
Claydon  had  been  instructed  to  sell  the  ma  e- 
riala  of  the  buildings  now  on  the  site. 

The  Northern  Architectural  Students* 
Society.— On  Saturday,  the  2nd,  this  society 


“'1™  bath.  ,,  „„  „„„„„ 

i-U  ; Mr.  b.  Sansome,  for  the  general  builder’s  ' held  its  first  out-door  meeting  at  Seaton  Delaval 
work  for  enlarging  the  swimming-bath,  180i,  j [ Hall.  The  members  present  inspected  the 
C07  m “ Holmes,  for  painting,  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  this  fine  build- 

t>yi.  iotal,  390t.  lOs.— At  a recent  meeting  of ' ing.  The  hall  was  erected  during  the  earlier 
local  ratepayers  it  was  resolved,  by  a large  j portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the 

maiorifcv.  to  fl.finnf.  f.hA  ProQ  A I J--; po-  . -r_.  xt-  . . 


majority,  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Acts. 

Beslgn  in  Berlin. — It  has  been  determined 
to  form  an  exhibition  in  Berlin  between  the  lOch 
and  2'lth  of  the  present  month  of  April,  with 


apsidal,  and  the  west  gable  is  surmounted  by  a of  generalising  and  elevating  the  study 

belfry,  having  two  tiers  of  openings  for  a peal  of  drawino-  in  triVinn.  -v, ui.-. 

three  bells.  This  gable  is  buttressed,  and  has  a 
large  circular  window  filled  with  tracery.  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  on  the  south  side,  near 
the  west  end.  The  apse  is  lighted  by  five  single- 
light  windows,  the  semicircle  internally  being 
arcaded.  The  chancel  has  a two-light  window 
on  the  south,  and  an  archway  on  the  north  side 
for  the  organ.  From  the  organ  recess  access  is 
given  to  a small  vestry.  The  nave  is  lighted  by 
five  single-light  windows  on  each  side.  The 
whole  of  the  chapel  is  vaulted  iuternally  with 

WTAAfl  mVl  A /ill  :IT  L...  l.L_  1 


of  drawing,  in  giving  teachers  and  the  public 
the  opportunity  of  judging  of  results  obtained, 
and  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  towards 
their  improvement.  The  exhibition  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups  5 the  first  to  consist  of 
models  and  examples  j the  second  of  works  of 
all  kinds  produced  by  pupils  j the  third,  of  in- 
struments and  materials  of  all  kinds  connected 
with  drawing. 


j designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  architect.  It  was 
' greatly  injured  by  fire  in  the  year  1822,  and  has 
not  been  restored.  Fortunately,  the  destruction 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  interior,  so  that  the 
exterior  is  left  almost  intact.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  church  in  the  grounds  was  also  visited. 

Birds  and  the  Fashion.  — According  to 
M.  Pouchet,  the  architecture  of  birds  has  changed 
with  that  of  men.  In  former  days,  when  the 
swallow’s  nest  was  built  against  Gothic  edifices, 
it  made  a semi-globular  nest  with  a very  small 
rounded  entrance,  but  in  the  new  streets  of 
Ronen  its  nests  are  now  found  to  be  of  a semi- 
ovoid  instead  of  semi-globular  shape,  and  the 
entrance  is  a long  transverse  cleft. 


University  of  London.— The  new  building 
of  the  University  of  London,  in  Burlington-  ' 

, rpu  i.  1 - . ^ gardens,  illustrated  in  our  pages,  will  be  onened  i Worcester  Cathedral.  — The  Dean  and 

wood,  ihe  church  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  usual  i by  the  Queen  in  person  on  Wednesdav  Mav  11  Chapter  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  Collins 

manner  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  aud  the  nave  ^ 1^— *•  :ni-_ . . .?  'i.t-riniiio  nC  *1,-  a 

will  be  furnished  with  open  deal  benches  for  a 

congregation  of  about  eighty.  W'e  may  venture  to  say  it  will  be  satisfactory!^^®  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  transepts 

to  the  profession  should  it  be  found  that  her  their  aisles,  with  red  and  yellow  Mansfield 
Majesty  intends  to  confer  honour  on  the  archi- ! Portugal  stone,  and  black  marble, 

tect  of  this  building,  the  merit  of  which  is  un- 1 designs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  prepared 

deniable.  Mr.  Peunethorne  is  a public  servant ' F-  Perkins,  the  resident  architect, 

of  long  standing. 


Competition  at  Prescot.— The  local  board 
of  this  place  have  recently  decided  upon  com. 
petition  schemes  for  the  sewerage  and  improved 
water  supply  of  the  district.  The  first  premium 
of  1001.  has  been  awarded  to  plans  by  Mr. 
Brierley,  civil  engineer,  Blackburn,  who  has  been 
retained  to  carry  out  the  works.  The  second 
premium  of  35Z.  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Richardson,  of  Tranmere. 

Passing  the  Glass  with  a Vengeance.— 

The  other  morning,  at  a draper’s  in  Liverpool,  a 
gentleman,  instead  of  going  out  by  the  door- 
way, inadvertently  stepped  into  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  was  empty  at  the  time  for  the 
purpose  of  being  redressed,  and  before  any  of  the 
astonished  salesmen  could  interfere  had  made 
his  way  into  the  street,  through  a very  large 
thick  plate-glass  window.  Fortnnately,  the  only 
injury  he  received  was  a out  on  the  left  cheek. 


The  Round  Church  at  Northampton.— 

An  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  publio  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  completion  of  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  or 
rather  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  round 
church  as  a vestibule  to  the  new.  For  this 
l,800i.  in  all  are  requisite,  and  of  that  snm 
1,-4001.  have  been  subscribed.  The  round  church 
is  in  a sad  state,  and  cannot  long  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

The  Taunton  Surveyorship.— Mr.  Har- 
greaves, surveyor,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  Taunton  Board  of  Health,  and  it  has  been 
accepted. 


Worse  and  Worse. — The  following  tenders 
were  sent  in  for  alterations  at  51,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  for  Messrs.  Hayward  & Co.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Potter,  architect : — 

Stokes  & Gill £429 

Watson,  Brothers  320 

Berkins  395 

Haipraer 239 

Honour  (accepted) 153 

Lectures  on  Health. — The  Social  Science 
Association  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr. 
Guy,  F.R.S.,  for  the  delivery  of  four  lectures  on 
“ Health  and  Disease  ” in  their  economic  rela- 
tions. The  first  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  12fch,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Sea  Batbs  In  Xiondon. — Negotiationa  are 
said  to  be  going  on  to  enable  certain  persons  I 
interested  in  bringing  salt  water  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  sea  baths,  to  carry  ont 
their  object  by  means  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway.  The  water  is  to  be  brought 
up  from  Herne  Bay  in  tanks ; and  at  so  small 
a charge  that  a sea  bath  may  bo  brought  within 
the  reach  of  any  person  of  moderate  means. 

Industrial  Art  in  America. — Apian  is  now 
before  the  Massachussets  State  Legislatnre,  by 
which  every  town  of  a certain  size  will  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain,  in  connexion  with  its  town 
school  system,  an  ev.ning  school  for  education 
in  " the  industrial  arts.” 

The  late  Mr.  Prlpp,  Arcbitect. — The 
newspapers  mention  the  death,  on  the  15th  of 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Lower  Clapton,  for 
Messrs.  Barrett  & Son 

Blaokmore  & Morlej  (accepted)...  £040  0 0 


For  repairs,  &c,,  Belsize  House,  Hampstead.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Alexander,  architect : — 

Waterer £910  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 870  0 0 

Barrett  772  19  0 

Mansbridge  (accepted)  720  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  61,  St.  Martin’s-lanc- 
for  Messrs.  Hayward  Co.  6Ir.  F.  W.  Potter,  arobi, 
tect , 


Stokes 

Watson,  Brothers 

Perkins  

jammer 

Honor 


320  0 0 £35  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Queen’ 
ham,  for  Messrs.  Carver  & Davis.  Mr.  ■ 
tact.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Attenborrow £ 

Marshall 

Pogson 

Dennett  & Co 

Shepperaon 

Curtis  

Collyer 

Underwood 

Wool  & Slight  

Bull 

Messom  

Vickers  

Sedgwick 

Andrews 

Moore  & Co.  (accepted) 


I Walk,  Notting- 
. Collyer,  arohi- 


1,387  0 
1,348  10 
1,319  ■ 
1,297 


0 0 


1,280  0 0- 
1,276  0 0 
1,260  0 ’0 
1,263  0 0 
1,245  0 0 
1,196  0 0 
1,140  0 0 
1,030  0 0 


0 0 33  0 0 


153  0 0 10  0 0 


, For  residence  and  livery  stables,  adjoining  Railway 

March,  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  after  a long  illnees,  1 Station  at  Putney,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Turner.  Quantities  sup- 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Bowles  Prlpp,  architect,  yonngest ! P”"*  T “sTco  J!8, 

Bon  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Fripp,  of ' 

Bristol,  in  his  47th  year. 


TEN.DERS. 


For  Christ  Church,  South  Hackney,  N. 

WigeintOD,  architect : — 

Hill,  Keddeli,  & Co £5,638 

Howard  6, -188 

Killby  ..,  6,431 

Fnuor  6,110 

Dove,  Brothers 4,945 

Alford  4 Wbillier 4,B75 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school  church,  at  Rowsham,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect ■ 

Haddou  £318  0 0 

Fleet  & Gibbs  301  11  0 

Dnrley  & Son  295  16  3 

Whiting 293  0 0 

Honour  293  0 0 

Newman 279  17  6 

Mayne  276  0 0 

Osborn  270  0 0 

Cooper  (accepted)  265  0 0 


Grcig  3,487  7 

Ariet  3,460  0 

Keble  3,138  0 

Wiginore 2,999  10 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses,  workshop,  and  gate- 
way, for  Mrs.  Hoare,  in  West-street,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Soarrow  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Martin £957  0 0 

Keal 897  0 0 

Maeers  (accepted)  850  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Springfield  Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  for 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect 

Brown £1,700  0 0 

Gariier  1,080  0 0 


For  now  farm  buildings  at  Little  Braited  Hall,  Essex, 
for  Mr  Chas.  Duoane.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  architect 

Saunders £1,800  0 0 

Gardner  1.700  0 0 

Brown 1,781  0 0 


For  eight  model  cottages  of  six  rooms  each,  at  Knnts- 
ford,  Cheshire,  for  the  Knutsford  Freehold  Bnildiog  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sherwin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Cottages.  Boundary  Walls,  &c. 

Ellis  £803  1 11  £116  16  6 

Massey 850  0 0 110  0 0 

Whiteman  ............  812  9 4 109  18  6 

Cardwell  781  17  6 126  18  8 

Burton  (accepted)  • 760  0 0 112  6 0 

* Being  95/.  per  cottage,  including  fittings,  grates,  Ac., 
and  outbuildings.  Competition  designs  were  advertised 
for;  the  limit  of  cost  being  100/.  per  cottage. 


For  new  farm  buildings  at  Parsonage  Farm,  Honham, 
Easex,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Baiendale.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor, 
architect ; — . 

Davies  & RatclifF £1.299  0 0 

Glasscock  1,263  0 0 

Cole 1,090  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas,  CUpstone-avenoe-, 
Peel-street,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  William  Hodgson.  Mr, 
J.  CoUver.  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Ellis £1,179  0 0 

Jelly 1,170  0 0 

Vickers  1,168  0 0 

BeU  & Son 1,126  0 0 

Curtis  (accepted) 1,100  0 0 

Andrews 1,078  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  New  County  Court  Offices,  Durban*. 
Mr.  Thos.  Chas.  Sorby,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by- 
Mr.  John  Scott 

Gibson  ,,  £3,100  0 0 

Taylor  3,063  0 0 

Scott 3,000  0 0 

Gradon  2,955  9 0 

Lowrey  2,896  8 0 

Robinson  & Marshal 2,893  4 3 

Robson  & Son  2,784  0 0 

Foster,  jun 2,665  0 0 

Sanderson  (accepted) 2,426  0 0 


For  building  premises  in  High-street,  Kensington,  tor 
Mr.  Wickham.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect.  Quantities, 
by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols 

Patman  & Fotheringham  . 

Temple  & Foster 

Eunor  

Macey 

Cbamberlaiu,  Brothers  .... 


,.£3,035  0 0 
2,045  0 0 
..  2,920  0 0 
. 2.892  0 0 


2,794  0 0 


For  new  hall  and  premises  in  Noble-street,  City,  for  the 
Coaehmakera'  Company.  Mr.  Fred  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Karslake  & Mor- 

'Downs £■‘.795  0 0 

Hill  Si  Sons  4,697  0 0 

Tumor  & Sons  4,659  0 0 

Macey 4,439 


Cowland 

Axiord  &.  Whillier  . 

Hoekly 

Lnngmead&Way  . 
Scrivener  A White  . 


2,634  0 0 
2,612  0 0 


For  villa  residence.  East  Sheen,  Surrey.  Mr.E.  Ingress 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Gandy  ; — 

Sharpinton  & Cole  £1,8U0  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  (accepted) 1,725  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  Fron-olen,  Bar- 
mouth, for  Captain  Richards.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts, 
architect : — 

Davies  & Son £780  0 0 

Williams  A Jones 734  0 0 

Williams. 

Owens  (accepted). 


For  Contract  No.  3,  Bognor  Sea  Defences,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Kanwell 

Green  £2,326  0 0 

Mills 2,310  0 0 

Vickers  A Crane  2,263  0 0 

Bushby  2,257  0 0 

Goble  2,234  0 0 

Hayter 2,170  0 0 

Warren  2,169  0 0 

Quick  2.(119  0 0 

Blackmore 1,934  0 0 

Harries  (accepted)  1,807  0 0 


Bra 


Cooper  A Cullum ..... 

Henshaw 

Couder 

Coles  A Son  

Brown  A Robinson  . 
Crabb  A Vaughan  . 


4,340  0 
4,328  0 
4,283  0 
4,268  0 


3,980  0 0 
3,512  0 0 


For  new  church  and  parsonage-house,  Fortb-end,  Great 
Waltbnm,  Essex.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect 

Church.  Parsonage. 

Brown £2,400  0 0 £1,618  0 0 


For  building  two  houses  and  shops  in  High  street,  Ken- 
sington, for  Mr.  James  Broadbridgo.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle> 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubilt  Nichols 

Ennor £2,498  0 0 

Temple  A Forster  2,486  0 0 

Macey 2,41')  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Brothers  2,399  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  2,397  0 0 

Stimpson 2,393  0 0 

Cowland 2,360  0 0 

Axford  A Whillier  2,330  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,238  0 0 


For  paving  and  carriageway  in  part  of  St.  Ervan’s-road, 
and  Acklam-road,  Westbourne  Park  Estate,  for  the  Lan(l 
Mr.  Josian 


For  house  and  buildings,  Ringet’a  Farm,  Terling, 
Essex,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh.  Mr.  Fred. 
Chancellor,  architect : — 

House.  Buildings. 

Gardner  - £935  0 0 

Saunders  £925  0 0 885  0 0 

Brown  880  0 0 860  0 0 


and  House  Investment  Society  (limited) 

Houle,  surveyor 

flowlett  £1,333  0 0 

George  1,260  10  0 

Horsman 1,325  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 1,310  0 0 

Crockett ..  1.303  0 0 

Hayden  1,200  0 0 


For  new  dairy,  Terling,  Essex,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Rayleigh 

Saunders £460  0 0 

Brown. 440  0 0 


For  addition  to  infirmary  at  the  Bethnal-green  Work- 
house, for  the  Guardians  of  Beibual-green.  Mr.  Wm. 
Muudy.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


For  new  warehouse  and  drying-shed,  Bermondsey- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Todhunter  A Blackmore.  Mr.  Elking- 
ton,  arcbitect  : - 

’ £1,373  0 0 

1,353  0 0 

1,329  0 0 

1,327  0 0 

copted)  1,195  0 0 


Little  

Wells 

Coleman 

Preston  

Shepherd  (at 


For  building  the  vaults  in  part  of  St.  Ervau’s-road  and 
Acklam-road,  Westbourne  Park  Estate,  for  the  land  ana 
House  Investment  Society  (Limited).  Mr.  Josiah  Houle, 

^Crockett £619  0 0 

Roberts,  Brothers  646  0 0 

Ireland  619  0 0 

Howlett 644  0 0 

Blight  A Baron  463  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-C  E -T.  T.  0.-8.  H.-J.  C.-M.  U.— H.  S.-Mr,  E.— 
u'-W.  W.  K.-C.  U E.-C.  G.-E.  A.- 

G— F 0.— L.  S.— Architect.— W.  F.L.— J.3.— H J.B.— 
— U H,— Ml«  Z.— 


For  Baptist  Chapel,  Pcckham.  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell, 
architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green 

Hurt  £1,670  0 0 

Croaker  1,657  0 0 

Cullam 1,598  0 0 

Jarrett 1,560  0 0 

Tarrant  1,656  0 0 

Thompson  1,640  0 0 

Parker 1,490  0 0 

Nutt 1,390  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Bedford  Arms  Tavern,  South- 
street,  Marylebone.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Quan- 
tities furnished  by  Messrs.  Richardson  A Waghorn  : — 


0.  3.  M,— C.  a-Mf.  D.-H.  A.-H.  8.- 

A.  J.-R  & M.-A.  W.— Mr.  C.-T.  C.  8.-J.  B.  (photograph!  received, 
hot  no  jiarticular*).— G.  A Bon  (amaont  ot  premium  depanda 
matetUUy  ou  the  position  of  the  parlie*,  tha  s vaniegM  to  be. 
expected.  Ac.  and  cannot  be  seltled  by  uu  outsider), — Z.  (the  nouib^ 
in  advcrlberaent  should  have  been  13,  not  ■'  83").— Mr.  Kemlngtoiig. 
letter  ou  Channel  Kaliway  abail  have  con  aiderallun  next  week).— 
M.  C.  (look  to  Cresj'e  " EucyclopajJla  of  Engineering  ”).— C.irvcr  C.ba- 
process  in  quastlon  has  been  applied  at  the  Houses  of  farllamenl,  bob 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Wo  decline  to  recommend  any  of  the- 
processes,.— New  York  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givln® 
addresses. 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  aoonm  pauisA 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

KotE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a8 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

GOOD  EE.ID  AY. 

NOTICE.— “ THE  BUILDER,"  for  the  week 
ending  APRIL  IG/Ti,  vHll  be  published  at  ONE 
p.vi.  on  THURSDAY,  lUh  inst.  Advertisementf 
for  insertion  in  that  Number  must  therefore  reach 
the  Office  before  THREE  p.m.,  WEDNES- 
DAY, Uth. 


April  9,  1870.] 
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OWNS  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 

UTILIZATION  COMPANY. 

CnAlR3iAN-8iT  William  Wlstmaa,  Bart  K-C-B. 

Actibc  Esgimeer — Mr.  Ballej  Drnton,  WlilUhall-pIace. 

Tills  CuuipanT  prep'ires  plana,  ipociacatlons,  &(!.  and  reporls  on 
plaBB  alrstuly  prepared  j suppllet  lie  faqd»  necesjary  for  the  ereen- 
tiou  of  (be  woikr,  and  if  required,  undertakes  rtie  exeuutloa  of  such 
vorkf.  The  O mpany  also  nnderlakea  to  pnrobnse  lands  for  the 
reoeptlon  of  sewage.— Parilculare  obtained  of  Meters.  Bailey  Denton . 
6oi),  & Nottb,  Whlteha'l  place  ; or  of  Mr.  HENRY  DUDLEY 
•COOPER,  Secretary,  No.  41,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


TWICKENHAM. 

IV/rR.  J.  K GOATLY  will  SELL  by 

.IVJ-  AUCTION,  at  the  ALBANY  HOTEL,  Twlckeuh-m,  tn 
IDlieDAT.  APRIL  19th,  1870,at  THREE  for  FOUR  o'clock  in  the 
afteinuoD,  the  fidlowlng  property,  which  is  tituate  within  a few 
yards  of  the  Twickenham  Railway  Station  i— A pair  of  orlck-built 
-cjicatses,  itanding  next  «o  the  Albany  Hotel,  a pair  of  Bnenlabed 
hri.  i -bnilt  private  bonses,  known  a-  No.  11  aid  IS  Chepstow  tIiIsk, 
tie  UDilolilied  bulldlnK  offlye  bouses  standing  next  to  Chepstow- 
-villas,  dve  newly -built shops aud  dwelliog-bouses,  o.mp  etew  to  plate 
glass  flouts,  iltuate  in  the  8tatiou*rond,  estimated  to  producef  rom 
^S2.  10  401.  per  annum  each  ; a dcta  bed  priva'e  resldeuce,  com- 
pleiely  flutai  ed,  with  conservatory  [and  garden  ISO  feet  long,  siliiale 
«t  the  end  of  Eheiland-ruad.  A lease  for  99  seats  d reel  from  the 
freeholder  will  be  granted  free  of  rxpen  e to  each  of  the  abovc-men- 
'loiisd  oLUses  at  a ground-rent  of  dl.  lOt.  per  annual  fur  ea  h house. 
-Slay  be  vie --CiL  and  particulars  and  condiUons  of  tale  obtaiued  at 
(he  Albany  Hotel,  anu  of  the  Auctioneer,  Twickenham. 


• cugiai-iuga  u>  la.  vrvuiitua  An  sa,  ac. 

TVAPOLEON  BOON AP ARTE  (History  of), 

A 1 reprinted  Irom  the  " Family  Library,"  with  consideiable 


ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 

.ICR-ROOK  ; or,  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valimlinu  of  all  klndi 
--  Acltflcera'  Work  ; with  the  ilodem  Practice  of  Measuring,  and  au 
Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  Regulating  the  Conslrncttm 
of  Buildings.  RevDed  and  Corrected  by  New  Calculations  open  the 
present  Value  of  MateiiaU  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Arehitset  of 
emlnewce,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  3arveyoi-s 
Illustrated  and  exemplified  bySte-*!  Engravings  undnuincrous  Wood- 
cuts. Royal  Bvo.  price  Si.  nemly  bound. 

Loudon:  Published  hyT.  KELLY,  Poteruoster  row  ; SIMPKIN  A 
MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  h.irl  nf  all  Baoksellere. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  new  Editions  in  Quarto,  of  the  following 
Pruotical  Architectural  Works  : — 

1.  PETER  'NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY.  JOINERY,  aud  CABINET  MAKING.  Retleed  by 
TBEDOOLD  : being  a uew  aud  complete  System  of  Lines,  for  the 
Use  of  Workmen,  fouuoed  on  Oeomolrlc.d  and  Meohauwal  Pnuci 
pies.  Ten  Parts  at  3a.  or  in  boards,  30*. ; containing  upwards  of  IJO 
Steel  PliitM,  and  numsraus  Wuodout  Disgrams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLAYING. and  PLASTERING  (revised  byTRED- 

GOLD)  both  plain  and  ornamental  J coutaining  a - 

System  of  Lines  for  Stone-cnUlng. 

Formation  of  Mortar", Cements,  Concrete, 
of  new  Designs  for  Mural TabU*' 

4e,  4c.  ■ " ■' 

Parts 


uew  aud  complete 
r the  Use  of  Workmen  ; the 
which  is  added  avariety 

J,  Tombs,  Gravestones  for  Cemeleiiei 

a Description  of  the  various  Materials  employed.  Ten 
r iu  boards,  30s. : conUintug  upwards  of  Ninety  Steel 


reprinted 
-Additions. 


Family  Library,' 
WILLIAM  TBGG.  P«nc 


with  consideiabie 
Cheapside, 


iBecond  Bdlltun.  In  one  volume,  demy  4to.  (ubloag),  atrong’y  bound 
In  clulb,  price  5i.  illn-ilrated  with  twenty  Piales  of  Piau»,  Eieva- 
tioiu,  4c.  in  Lithography , and  niimeroue  Letterpress  DUgrtins 

Domestic  AROaiTEOTURE  : a Series 

of  Designs  for  Cittages  and  Villas;  with  Letterpress  Descrip- 
tlouf,  EstlUiatrs  of  Costs,  general  IWmarKs,  and  Bpecifloutluns. 

By  JAMES  W.  tJOGUE,  Archlteci,  Edinburgh. 


To  w 


aided 


BANDY  DINTS  on  the  Internal  Arrangsmrnts  and  Sinitary  Oon- 
tiivances  of  Collages  and  Villas.  By  the  author  of  ••  The  Grammar 
<if  House  Planning  '* 

New  Edition,  In  one  volume,  cloth,  IsMered,  price  "s,  Gd.  with 
numerous  Engravings. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  of  CIVIL 

BNOINEERING,  By  D,  H.  MAHAN.  Pro'esair  of  Eoginesring, 
Suited  State-.  A new  edition,  with  supplementary  addllious,  by 
i’Ertn  BARLOW,  F.R8,  F.R.A.8,ia.C  PS. 

A.  FULLAKTON  4 CO.  Edlubnrgh  atiJ  Igindon. 


OPECIMENS  of  MEDl'..EVAL  ARCHI- 

w-D  TECTUiiK,  fr-im  Sketches  made  iti  Franco  aud  Italy. 

By  W.  EDKN  NEBKIRLD,  AicliHeo', 

ICO  plate",  folio,  handsomely  half-bound,  gilt  edges. 

London  ; ALFBED  TARRANT,  II,  Searle-slrset,  LloculnVIan- 
flaldi  ; and  all  Bouksrllere. 


TO  ARCIIlTELTa  AND  SURVEYOliS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rougii. 

6KETCHE8  or  otherwise.  In  tbo  best  style  of  art.  Per 
•peciives  ooiliued  or  etched.  Quantliloi,  billing,  and  abstracllng 
evi  ih  accurucy,  Tei  nn  moderate. — Addres-, 

MR.  MYERS  TAYLOR, 

17,  Thavica-lm),  Holborn. 


-..w.  Fancy  Baaids,  Price  6<. 

JOHN  LEECH’S  ET0HI.NGS:  comprising 

afty-one  of  the  best  of  thli  inimiiable  Axlisi’a  fakoUdiea,  with 


Piates.  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  r^. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON  S Theore- 

tloal  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  AROHITBC- 
TUBE  : containing  plain  aud  simple  Rules  fir  Dr-iwliig  and  Execut- 
ing them  in  the  purest  style,  Inciucliug  an  HlstoriMl  Desoriptiou  of 
Gothic  Architecture.  Illustrated  by  upward"  of  Ouo  Hundred  Steel 
Eugravings.  executed  by  Arti-t"  of  flest-rate  talent.  Including  nume- 
rous Diflgrums,  4e  Twelve  Parts  at  3s  or  iu  boards,  36s. 

4.  DKSIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARnUTECTURE,  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections.  Perspec- 
tive View",  and  DeUtIa,  for  the  F.reotbQ  of  Cottages  uud  Villas.  By 
8.  H.  BROOK8.  Architect.  Beautifully  engr-avod  on  steel,  with 
Directiou  for  Building,  and  the  esliuialed  cost  uf  each  ediflce.  Twelve 

" S.^'dESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 

"iiting  of  Plana.  Blevatious,  Sjjtions,  Perspectivs  Views  and  Details 
of  Cliurche",  Chipela.  Schools,  Almshouse", Gas  Works,  Markets,  and 
otter  Buildiog"  for  public  purposes.  By  8 H.  BROOKS,  Architect. 
B au”.  fnllv  erigrived  on  aterl.  T-n  Parts  at  :is.  or  3U.  boards. 

6.  The  HOUSE  DECORATOR  aud  PAINT- 

ER’8  GUIDE,  con'iaining  a Series  of  Leslgns  f-.r  Decorating  Apart- 
iiirnfa  wltb  taste,  and  suited  to  the  vaiioiis  Styles  of  Architecture. 
By  H.  W,  end  A.  ARROWS-MITU.  Uuiue  Decorators  to  Her  M.-jesty. 
Ten  Pacts  at  3i.  or  in  boards,  32".  » 

7.  The  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR'S  COMPANION,  coiitaining  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
House  Paint'iig,  Gmiulug.  and  Mirhling.  including  the  Origin  of 
Ouluur,  the  Caws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  th"  Maoufaeture  of  Pig- 
ments. Oils,  Varnishes,  4c.  By  W.  M.  HIGGINS,  Eaq.  Accompanied 
by  actual  S|>ccimeas  of  HaiiJ-briish  Graining  aud  -Marbling.  Ten 
Parts  at  3".  or  lu  boauli.  H-is. 

Tho  ENGINEERS’  aud  MECH'ANICS’ 

ENCVCLOP/EDIA  : a new  and  enlarged  Eklition,  comprehending 
Practical  Illustrations  of  Ih"  Machinery  and  Pr"oe*se"  eiiioloyed  in 
every  USiOription  of  Manufacture  of  the  Brifiah  Eranire.  Illnstrate-I 
by  upwards  of  2.000  Woo-i  F-ngraviiig".  By  LUKE  HKRBERr,  Ci>ll 
Engineer,  &c.  The  rapid  progress  of  Mechanical  Science  has  dev-, 
loped  in  spy  of  the  important  facts  since  the  fVrst  pnlilica'ion,  in  1835, 
of  tbe  Encyclopre-lia.  Tb*  inven'ious  and  discoveries  re.-eiitly  lunlo 
have  engaged  tbe  srduloua  attention  of  the  Elitor  ; fur,  aa  the  value 
of  each  was  tested  hy  rxperimeut,  a description  was  aceo.dingly  pre- 
pared. By  the  e-lecilon  of  new  article",  and  care  in  the  revisiou  of 
old  Odes,  this  edition  has  iiiw  bscome  systoiuatietlly  anri  hed  ; so 
that  It  may  bo  received  as  fully  and  falthfnllf  ex|ire"«in*  " the  exist- 
ing bUle  of  Engineering  and  Mechaiiiem,  a.Uu'eil  to  the  wants  of 
“tactical  Men."  lu  two  Urge  8v  i.  v.ila  cl-ith  l-tiered.  nrioo  3lis. 


tiiitvititn. 

an  active  Young  Man,  of  good 

T I personal  address  and  appearance,  25  to  30  yoirs  of  age. 


Must  write  a neat  baud  for  correspondence,  be  quick  ai  Ggnree,  and 
goi  d accountant.  A good  diaugbiemin,  alsy  competent  to  prepare 

is  possessed 


working  and  detail  drawings  and'eillmate".  to  a. 

take  uutqnaiiUtie",  would  be  proforrei.  The  Advenisi 
of  considerable  house  and  1 -uded  property,  and  lu  tbe  event*  of -very 
satiefaclion  being  given,  tbe  Bilustton  wonld  in  all  probability 
brcome  a p.-rmiinent  on-.  Mist  unexceptionable  references  and  tbe 
itrlclest  Investigitioo  w-ll  be  required  aud  made.  All  commuul  a- 
tlons  must  be  In  the  applloant’e  own  hind  writing,  aud  to  state  full 
pariiculors  and  silaty  required,  ai  in  tbe  first  instancs  a srlection 
wilt  be  made  from  the  letters.— Address,  A,  B.  12,  Furnlval’s-lnn, 
London,  E.C. 


ns-]ane,  Cheapside. 


Published  at  SI.  5b,  offered  for  3i.  lOs. 

OWEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAR  of 

ORNAMENT. 

Imp],  4to.  112  superb  Plates  In  gold  and  colouvs,  wltb  Letterpress 
dwcriiitlons,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.  — See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornameot. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT. — Ses  Owen  Jones’ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CIREEK  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jonea’ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT,— See  Owen  Jonea’ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.  — See 

raramar  of  Ornament. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT.  — See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MEDMVAL  ORNAMENT.-See  Owen  Jonee’a 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HBNAISSANOE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Jones’s  Grsnmar  of  Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.-See  Owen  Jones’a 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  NATURE.— Soe 

OWEN  JONES'S  GEAMMAE  of  OKNAUENT. 

Impl.4to.  112  Buperb  Plates  in  gold  and  colour",  extra  cloth  gilt 
eogen.  Published  at52.  54.  ofiVired  at  3f,  16b. 
BEENAED  QUAEITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


^ SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DL VERS 

and  Contracton  for  any  cIobs  of  Submarine  Wo-k,  such  ay 


Repairing  Dc  . 

Cyltudera  for  Bridjis",  Working  a’ 
Residence.  51),  GWist  ine-street,  B if 


PERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION 

i DETAIL,  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  LA ■>! I)  SURVEYING, 


■lid  LEVELLING.- Addi-etB,  0.  47.  London  V 


Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

TO  BUIDUHKS,  DBCOKATOKb,  So. 

^ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

VX  Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  and  Gilding  in  all  its  branchee 
may  be  OBTAIN  ED  atjhe  Hoose  of  Call,  Marlborough  Inn,  Blenheim' 
' jne  by  the  day,  hour,  or  jab.  Materials 
I tbe  SecreUry. 


QCHOOLof  ART.— WANTED,  a MASTER, 

O to  UNDRRrAKB  tho  entire  MANAGEMENT  of  the  IlaDlry 
School.  Besides  tho  ordinary  dnt-ei  of  tho  Bohool,  he  will  be 
expeoted  to  take  cnargs  of  tbe  mgdelling  clas".— For  further  p"r- 
ticulare.  apply  to  the  Secret»ry,  EDWIN  POWELL,  Hanley 


A N ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT, 

XA.  accustom  d to  prepire  working  and  da'all  drawing*,  and 


RIIULED  PUPIL  WANTED,  in  an 

ArchUect’a  Offloe  He  will  he  edu-  ate  I with  a view  to  paas- 

lug  the  Knya!  Inrtauta  of  B-llli-li  Arjhlwots'  Eiatnimtlous.- 
ARGHITKC Posl-fifiit'e,  I'lierteey,  Sumy. 


A LONDON  BUILDER  requires  the  SER- 

Ai.  VfOISa  of  an  adlre.  expetleoced  JIANAGBR,  to  take  a 


e the  prlncipil : one  who  hai  beru 
ondltlona  belnr  satiafaoturyl 
jivru  to  the  right  mau.-AddreM.  e 
>.  172.  Offles  of  '‘The  Builder." 


business  forblate'f 
it.  A Ubeiai  Balary 
ling  age  and  expert- 


Gas  works  manager.— wanted, 

a WORKING  UANATKR  of  the  Walsall  G i"  Werke,  to  enter 


appointmeut  will  be  saLject  to  ihie,  m mthe'  notice  on  either  tide. 
There  are  two  clerks  lu  the  oCBce  b tides  a meter-taker  aud  collector. 
Appllca'iiiiis  and  te.tiruouia's  are  'o  be  t-ut  1 1 tbe  uudeniened  on  or 
' ' TUDRSDAY,  APRIL  28th.  Any  Candidate  cauvaMlng  tbe 


be  obtained  from  the 


be  disqualified.  Any  further  lufuru 


^/^ANTED,  a PUPIL,  in  an  Architect’s 

T T Offlee,  of  supetlor  class.  A weli-eduoale  I Youth,  or  one 


>e  admilte  d without  pre- 


TO  GRAISERi 


V\7 anted,  an  experienced  GRAINER  ; 

aLVww„^“.f to  Messrs  SMITH, 


BROTHERa.  Guld- 


TO  DKCoRal'ORi.’  FOREj)F..Y. 

AV'ANTED,  for  a London  i*irin,  a respec- 

T T table  and  well-experienced  MASTER'i  FOREMAN.  He 


TO  QHAINERS. 

■yy  A Er),_  a good  GRAINER  and 


W^^TED,  a WORKING  SHOP  FORE- 

» T MAN  of  JOINEB9.  To  an  active  and  pushing  man  it  would 
be  a permaneuvy.—Addrrs'.  stating  ago,  with  oopiw  of  testiininluls 
and  wsgBB  required,  to  W.  WHirE,  Merthyr- road,  Abergavenny. 

T17ANTED,  for  a Temporary  ENGAGE- 

T T MENT.  an  ENGINEERING  A38I8TANT.  Competent  to 
survey  and  Ihj  out  r"ilway  w..rk.— Apply,  stating  reforences  and 
aalsry  required,  t-i  P.  Otfics  of  " The  Builder." 

■\^  ANTED,  a thoroughly  good  JOINER,  to 

TT  take  GOTDIO  WAINSCOT  WORK, ' piecework.  Must  be 
well  reconiineuded  as  lisviug  done  a first  dats  similar  job.  None 
oihors  need  applj.— A 'dre»a.  54.  OlHce  of  '-Tbe  Bu-ldsr." 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK 

T T (thorough),  and  used  to  house  agency.— Apply,  by  letter 

only,  to  U.  Y,  26.  George-street,  PorHUBn-squixe.  W. 

YTTANTED,  a first-rate  SIGN-WRITER 

f » and  GLAbB  EMBOSSER Apply  to  W.  B3BTON,  274, 

Goawell-road. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

W/"  ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  and 

T T energetic  GENERAL  FORKUAN,  to  Buperlntand  a Job  in 
theconniry.  Must  bo  capable  of  Betting  out  work.  Onswhican 
prepare  detail  and  wurKloK  dnwiog"  preferred.— App'y,  stating  last 
engageuieut,  age,  trade,  and  salary  required,  to  S.  R Pojt-oflioe, 
Upper  Baker-street,  N W. 

\Vr ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

T T.  aged  2>,  a SnUATION  as  IMFROVEE  iu  ihe  FbUMSfNQ 
Business.  Has  be  u f-iur  years  In  the  trade,— Addtrss.  A.  R Post 
uthce.  Bant  Orinstead,  Bnwex. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE- ENGxiGEMENT,  as 

TV  clerk  »ud  CA-SHIEB.  Agid  24,  BigUt  years  with  last 
employers.  £xc=Ueub  relerenccs.  — Address,  118,  Ollica  of  "The 

Bniidor." 

W/'ANTED,  bya  practical  Man,  STAIRS* 

T T or  any  quantliy  of  JOINER’S  WORK,  or  to  Taka  a Job 
throughout.  Good.  rolBi  encei  can  be  given.- A-ldrsjs,  J.  B.  10. 
Power-atreei,  Now-rosd,  Bkferiea  Park. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YVANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  30, 

T V an  ENGAGEMENT,  la  a builder'a  or  oontruclor’a  oflice,  as 
PKIMB-t'OST  ACUOUNTANT.  4c.  Gjod  refereucss.  If  rdq-jirel- 
AddroM,  121,  Ofilca  of  " i be  Builder." 

TO  bUlLUBBS  AND  CONfRACTORL 

WT^ANTED,  by  a practical  OUT-DOOR 

TT  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a llE-ENGAOEMENr.  Cstpelitir 
and  Joiner  by  iiodo.  Quod  relereiiues  from  Loudua  bud  lers.  Tuwa 
or  country. — Addieis,  T 3,  llili-Btreet.  I-Tusbury , 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a al TUaTION  as  WORKING 

T V FOREMAN  (ig  aul  luis  been  iu  fornntushlp  over  three 
yeait).  Tbcmighiy  niidersutud > plumbing,  patniiug,  giaz  „g,  gas- 
fiitiug.  and  bo-,-w..trr  work.  Ctn  give  unexceiillouablB  rofo'e  ices. 
Addrtus,  THOA  SlRKECoN,  West  St.  Uelen's-strert,  AUiuxdoa. 
Berks. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

W/  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  48,  a 

W SITU  AUoN  as  WORKING  FOP.KILAN.  Is  agiod  gniner. 
writer,  and  p»perhiugBr.  CauUaj  b'Jing  plumbing  Wsgoim-jde- 
r*te.— Addresn,  F.  7.  ourrey-pl*ce.  Well  Uwjtth-roid.  S.  W. 

TO  Master  plumbers  and  builders. 

W/" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

T T rlenced  PLUMUBB  aud  Z[N'~.WORtaR,  HOT-WAfSB 
and  GAB  ENQINKER. — Address,  W.  B.  No.  13,  Adum-street, 
Uatper-atroet,  New  Ken'-rual. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25,  a 

>T  SITUATION  04  PLUMBER,  OASFITTER.  and  PLAIN 
ZINCWOERER,— Addrea,  J.  M.  23.  ClarendonaUiot.  Claenloa- 
•quare,  N.W. 

TO  ARCIIITECTa  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T Y tho'oughiy  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  os  Bjiidei's 
Foremen.  First  cl^se  references  Aged  39,  Juiner  by  trade.  — 
Addiess,  X.  Y.  No.  1,  Huatsworib-tercaoe,  Puituia'i  Market,  Mtryle- 
bone,  N.W. 

TO  COUNTRY  PAINTERS. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 

YV  TION  as  PaINTEB,  PaPERHANGER,  and  GLAZIER,  or 
Woiking  Forew^.n,  - Address,  W.  JACKdON,  St»r  Uffev-hdUse. 

TO  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  a JOB,  by  a STAIRCASE 

Y Y Hand.— Add. etB,  85,  OiBre  of  *'  The  Builder.’’ 

TO  UMBBR  MERCHANTS, 

\yANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

Y Y OAGEUENT  ae  CLERK  or  SALESMAN  in  R tail  Yard, 
Saa-miJl-,  4c.  UigboBtrelereucei.— Addreaq  L.  U.  135,  Fach  ngtou- 
street,  let  nglon,  N. 

TO  AR-'HITECTS.  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Twenty  yeiira'  expetUnc-t.  Teati- 

nun  la's  first  cUss.  Well  up  in  church  work,  qutu  titles,  lueamriug 
up  works,  4c.  Age.  45  — AddreoB,  A.  Z.  Z.  Mrs.  Everard,  Kiutbury, 
HuLgurford,  Berk". 

yrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V Working  SHOP  foreman  of  JOJNERs.ora*  ge'^eral 
OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  by  a thtrjughly  pro  tica'  JO  NEK  and 
STAIRCASE  Hand,  aged  34.  good  draurht-mm,  and  well  up  in  all 
tludcof  machtuery.  No  utjuctiou  to  tike  piece wurk,  or  go  in  the 
couu'r..  Good  test  mouials  trotn  Loud-m  but  dew.— Addra.s,  W.  a. 
d,  Aldeubem-aireet.  Samara  Town,  Loudun. 

WANTED, 

1 xperieuced 


road,  Pe.'kham. 


TO  LONDON  EMPLOYERS, 

a permanency,  hy  an 

PaPEKHaNGEB.  Hub  been  used  to  fill  up 
ihe  brush.— Afdreis,  G.  T.  X,  Drsgou  raaa,  St.  George's- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS.  p 

'V/VT’ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a C 

VV  SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.- Address.  G.  8.  Post-office,  tie 
Shepcettcu,  Middlesex.  f*® 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YIT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  A 

VV  by  a Young  Men,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  touilne  .L 
of  a hulldoi’t  office  C*n  incasnre  up  work,  Ac.  Conutry  not  ob-  Bu 

jeoled  10.  Good  reference*.— Pur  further  particulars  addrees,  lOU, 

Office  of  "The  Builder.'’  4 

"ITrANTED,  by  a Youne  Man,  aged  36,  a ,1, 

VV  RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  WALKING  or  GENERAL  FORE-  abs 

MAN.  Four  ye»rB  with  present  employer.  Doexceptlonable  test!-  roa 

monlals.  — Address,  Q.  S.  77,  Alien-road,  Albert  Town,  SVvke 
Newington,  N.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  p 

■WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  CAR-  gto 

V V PENTRK  aud  JOINER.  CARCASSES  to  FINISH,  or  other  tho 
Piecework,  Labour  only.-Addrais.  H.  R.  H.  43,  Prince  *-street,  rou 
Lee-street.  Kinasliind-road. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

■VITANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  p 

VV  PLUMBER.  G.AS.  and  HOT.WATER  FirThK.  Ac  who 

has  had  thorough  experience  in  all  branches,  a constant  SITU  A- 
TION,  or  charge  of  a Job.  Good  reference  if  required.- Addrees,  __ 
PLUMBER.  No.  1.  Prospect-place,  Old  Brompton,  8.W. 

"HT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a /I 

VV  pranlleai  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by  trade.  ^ 
Reference  RcoA-Aadreas,  0.  T.  21,  Klngsland-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBER®.  F‘" 

Y^TANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a respect- 

VV  able  Man.  aged  40.  constant  EMPLOYMENT.  Is  a good  i 

Plumber,  gasfltter.  and  plam  zinc  worker.  Would  fill  up  time  in  L 

nalntlna  or  glszlug,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  Country 
preferred. -Address,  PLUMBER,  ul  Mrs.  Brighl'r,  1,  James  street, 
Ooswell-road,  E C.  /ir, 

"ixr ANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carnage- 

V V '»»yi  Kerb  Setting,  or  Granite  Dressing,  to  TAKE  by  the  f 

PIECE,  by  a flrst-clas*  prscUml  Man,  of  twenty-five  year*  expe-  J_ 
Hence  under  Dock.  Railways.  MelroiK  lltm  Buaid'.  and  Oovertjmont  n 

En^“wJT  0nrirUI. - Address.  JAMEi  CRUTCHLBY.  No.  7.  OQ 
Jauies-placa,  North-street,  Poplar. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  / 

WTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a i: 

VV  Young  Man  who  baa  served  hi*  time  with  an  Architect  In  " 

good  rrn.clice.  Is  a thorough  geometrical  and  perspective  draught*-  ^ 

man  and  colourist,  with  a knowledge  of  eon'truction.  Flr.t-olesa 
refereucM  Address,  H.  P.  Eversfleld  Llbriry,  Bl.  Leonard’s-on  Ssa.  „ 

rnilE  very  beat  TEMPORARY  ASSIST-  I 

1_  ANCE  RENDERED  to  ATohitects.  Civil  Engineer.,  Ac.  Per-  J 

spectlves,  etching,  working  dmwingi,  snrveys,  designs,  Ac.- Address, 
ti2-2.  Office  of  " The  Builder.”  ^ 

TO  ABCHITBCTS,  Ac. 

rriEMPOEARY  ASSISTANCE.  — Designs, 

X Compelltion.  Artistic,  and  Working  Drawings  PRE-'AUBD. 

Land  and  Town  Surveys  made,  aud  Estates  laid  out . atm  plans,  spe 
clftcations  and  quanlltUs  for  builders,  by  0.  A L.  37,  Qracechurch- 
street.  E.C. 

npEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A SUE- 

1 VETOR  and  BUILDER’S  CLERK.-An  experienced  ^ti- 
ina'tor,  Measurer,  and  Accountant,  and  well  practised  lu^*ur  o'  the 
office  duties,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  the  above.  He  is  a good  . 
dranghUmaa,  and  of  middle  age.  Would  not  object  to  a permanent 
engagement.  — Addiess,  SURVEYOR.  11,  Duke-etreot.  Portland- 

T^HE  Advertiser,  a person  of  experience,  f 

i Vbo  ha*  a porll-n  of  1 C4l  andcountry  ha,iti&es.  wistei  to  1 

aes  st  either  in  measuring  op  work,  or  making  up  estimatis,  f 

In  the  City  ir  at  the  West-end.  Terms  tt.oJ« rato.—AdJrsss,  SUR- 
VEYOR,  104.  Il-tefocd-toad,  Weslbourn*  Pa-». 

rpHE  Advertiser  requires  a SITUATION  in 

1 the  BUILDING  TRtDE.  Was  foreman  of  bricklayers  eight 

veara  at  the  new  Houses  of  Pailiament  and  several  other  Urge  jab<. 
Competent  to  take  the  management  on  an  estate,  A tlmekeep«  s 
place  not  ohjeoled  to.  Upwards  of  forty  year.’  experience.— Addrees,  ^ 
T G.  in.  Wiut-terraco,  Mauchester-r  .ad.  Poplar.  ^ 

TIRAVELLER  in  the  TIMBER  TRADE.—  ' 

" X WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  aa  such  by  the  Advertirer,  who  ^ 

bae  a very  good  connexion  among  tiinbermerchautsand  coalrscton. 
Addrees,  145,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

rpHE  CLERK  of  WORKS  of  Humewood, 

* 1 a London  Man.  aged  40,  with  high  reference*,  is  open  for 

another  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  G.  W.CHTNNOCK,  Humewood, 
Baltloglaes,  Ireland. 

, OTAIECASE  HAND.— WANTED,  by  a 

r O first-class  STAIRCVSE  HAND,  a RB-ENGAGBMENT.- For 
n references,  Ac.  addrea*.  J.  B,  205.  King's  Cross-road,  W.C 

^TAIRS. — A first-class  STAIRCASE 

O HAND  Is  Id  want  of  a JOB,  either  by  day  or  piecework,  or  ai 
° SHOP  or  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN.— Addrese,  W,  B.  No.  10.  Husband- 

1 street.  Broad-itreel.  Golden-square,  IV. 

TO  CIVIL  KKGINEER8.  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ODEVllYOR,  &c.— WANTED,  .an  EN- 

® O GAGHMENT  aa  SURVEYOR,  ENGINEER,  or  URAUQHTa. 

* MAN.  Practlcdly  a*quaint«d  wUh  sewer  construction,  water 
-•  tupply.  town  Improvements,  Ac.  and  is  fully  competent  to  under- 

* take  the  tx-cuilon  and  entire  charge  of  *»me.  Sixteen  years 
Dractide.-Addrea«,  A.  B.  No.  30,  Queeu’s-square,  B-lsUl. 

TVTOULDER.- An  active,  pushing  Young 

i>X  Mai  deslies  ao  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  of  FOUNDRY. 

° Town  or  country.— Addtvse,  VULCAN,  96,  LUlington-street,  Pimlico, 

8 London.  tS.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

T7NGAGEMENT  required  by  a good 

^ IJ  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Will  up  In  deUtl  and  woiking 

f d7j:wings.  mea-urii  g up  work,  Ac.  end  ibe  general  routine  of  an 

h.  Arrhltecfe  Offlee.-Addreas,  C.  P.  3.  Foregate-street,  Worcester. 

d TO  ARCHITBCTB. 

TANGAGEMENT  WANTED.— Geometric, 

llj  Delall.  and  Ferapec  ire]  Drawlrge,  Gothic  Detail.  Colourist, 

t.-  Itefereuces  and  speciineus.  Salary,  t'jie  Quloea  and  a Half  . — 

c.  Address,  W.  2.  Gorden-stnet,  IsUrgtou,  N. 

— TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

n,  TAMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Brick- 

E-  XJ  layer.  Plasterer,  aud  Slater,  well  up  to  Jobbing  Wj-k.  G>od 

8.  rrferenoe*.  Wages  6^1.  pet  h ur.—Addren.  BRICKLAYER.  Post* 
iffics.  Reisate,  Su'rey. 

TO  BUILDEF^,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  SURVEYORS. 

a piLEEK.  — A Young  Man  requires  a 

«d  Vj  SITUATION.  Capable  of  tikiug  charge  of  an  office,  thoroughly 
of  understauds  the  routine,  and  accuRomed  ti  Qoverumeiit  works, 
e-  can  keep  prime  coet,  and  a fair  draughtauiiu,  Ac— Addiess,  ALeua  , 
3,  Blenhelm-road,  Hornsej-roid,  Loudon,  N. 

[April  9,  1870. 


•wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V SHOP  FOKEMAN  of  JOINERS,  GENKRAL  FOREMAN,  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  Ly  a thoroughly  practical  Hsu.  well  acqualuled 

with  the  marngemeBt  of  machinery.  Can  prepare  detail  and  work- 
Ine  iltawiDgi  for  all  brauchea,  take  out  qnantitiea.  eatlmate,  and 
measure  up.  Has  .a  vacllcal  knowledge  of  levelling  and  lurveyleg. 
•"  ' and  testimonlala.— Addreea.47,  OtHce  of  ’■  The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ic. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

enfreetU  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENOAQBMENT 
(in  Town  or  couiitryl.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  management 
of  all  trade*,  measuring  up  works.  ^ist-claes  leferencea  and 

teetiinonlali.— Address.  991,  OfBce  of  '•  The  Duiller. 


TO  BUILDERS,  *c. 


TirANTED,  a KB  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP.  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a 

. ...  1 _ _l  I..I  iLlaM  A 1,«  SvaHA  Aieeil^k. 


JOB.  by  a thoroughly  pracllcal  Man. 
Town  or  crunlry.  First 
Hanorer-street,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

DRAUGHTSMAN  or  GENERAL  CLERK.  Flrit-clae*  re- 
ferences from  preeent  employer.  Salary  moderate.— Address,  A B. 
Poai-offlce,  Relgale,  


‘XTT’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  32,  a 

VV  BE-ENOAGEMENt  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 


LAYERS^or  Chargeof  Job.  U«d  to  mansgeinent  and  brickwoi 
all  Its  b.-anches.  Leavlngetiiployer  through  sl.icknesa  of  work.  Good 
referencea— Addrors,  E.  F-  Fislisi’s-buildingr.  Eghain,  Surrey. 


TO  CABPENiEUB  AND  BUILDERS. 


■WTANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  aged 

VV  21,aJOa  Isuiedto  the  bench  an!  flglng.  Wages  lowif 


constant.— Ac  dress.  A D,  2.  Red  Lion  iisssag*.  Rad  Llou-square. 


"1117' ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a BUILDER’S  CLPRE.  aged  S3.  Iborooghly  wellnpinlbe 


trade,  cost  price,  i 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


"tt/" ANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBEE,  a 

VV  SITUATION.  Can  do  hot-water  work,  balhi,  pumps,  closets, 


.untry. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"tlTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  at  IMPROVER  in  the  BRICKLAYING. 
Has  had  two  years' tiperlence  in  laying  bricks.  The  advertiser  is 
the  son  of  a builder,  hot  forced  to  seek  emplojment  through 
rectiniary  lo««8.  Can  also  measure  up  work,  estimate,  and  keep 
hooks.  Wages  moderate. — Address,  E.  F.  TaYLOR,  Pickwick 
llMiie,  Fast  Barnet-road,  New  Barnet,  Herts^ 


TO  BUILDERS. 


■\\7' anted,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  18,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  In  the  BBICKLAYING.  Two 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER 

for  on*  ir  two  years,  shop  preferred— Address,  E.  P.  •* 
Mynle-ioid,  au'.ton,  Surrey. 


"VVr ANTED,  a SITUATION  for  a constancy, 

VV  tis  a thorou  . - - 


t thorough  PAINTER,  WRITER, 
BCeusUmed  to  ibe  msuagemeut.— Addceti,  L 
gatilena,  Eegenfs-paik,  N.W. 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  inthe  OfBce  ofa  Builder  and  Contractor.  Is  well 


UILDER’S  AEEKEJNTlGHi.— A respeci* 

• able  Youth,  wl.h  good  aMlitles,  and  a natural  aptitude  for 
P'oteesl  n.  A emill  prerolnni. — Addrees,  H.  H.  4,  Slalion-ter- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

■ ASSISTANT,  with  seven  years’  esperi- 

ince,  eeeksan  ENGAGEMENT.- Address,  3004,  Office  of  "The 


YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  having  tor 

eima  ooninlpied  bis  articles  with  an  Architect  and  Sur- 


some  time  ccmple*ed  hi*  articles  with  an  Architect  and  Sur- 
deslres  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  trace  and  draw  neatly.  sn4 
..  ,-,,1  sa.i— aa  T 1?  n .m.  Aberdeen  i ark- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

eipedltlou*  General  Asaletnnt  Is  now  DISENGAGED.  Is  a 
'nenpeotlve  draughUintn  and  designer,  a fair  coloorlit,  and 
ighly  eiperleuced  in  competition  work,'  and  the  general 
e of  the  irofesslOQ.  Town  or  country.  Terms  moderate.— 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  MANAGER, 

r CLERK  of  WORKS  Is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  I* 
n quantities,  eslimatiog.  Ac.  First-olase  references,  and 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

SUPERIOR  draughtsman,  aeons- 

tomed  to  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings,  having  a 
.._v.  oATiRfriictinTi.  classic  and  nersDectlve.  will 


inowieoge  oi  coobliuui.iuu,  -u- 

DISENGAGED.- Address,  ALPHA,  33,  St.  Georges. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  good  practical 

experience,  desires  a RE-KN’SAOSMENT  or  SITUATION  a* 


wr-plaoe.  North-end.  Fu  b 


CLERK  of  WORKS  requires  a EE- 

ENGAGEMF.ST.  Has  been  much  enj-ged  on  large  works 
.je  above  capacity.  Excellent  testimunlali.— Addiess.  So.  126, 
:e  of  " 'The  Boilder.”  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

N assistant  desires  an  ENGAGE- 

MBNT  Age  2S.  Isa  good  draughtsman.  Ten  years’ expe- 
e.  Can  prepare  working,  detail,  aud  finished  drawl,  ga  lrcm 


FALF  A MILLION  has  been  PAID  by 

JL  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

' AS  COMPENSATION  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

lal  I Payment  of  3J.  to  ill.  5j.  Insures  1,0001  at  death,  and  *" 
allowance 


tie  of  SI.  per  week  for  lujury. 

or  Particular*  app  y to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Station*  ; 
to  the  Loc»l  Agents  i or  at  the  Offices, 

Gl,  COBNHILL  and  10.  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


WILLIAM  J.  VLAN.  Becretary. 


Bcqnalnted  with  office  duties  generally,  Including  prime  cost.  Ago 
24.  Good  reference*.- Address,  W.  U care  of  Mr.  Blrt,  ,27,  Carter- 
lane.  Bt,  Paul’s,  E.C. 


TO  SMITHS,  Ac, 


o J.  B.  Post-office, 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 


WTANTED, 

VV  Advertiser,  ag 


r,  aged  25,  w 
Irade,  and  has  for  Boine  time  b 
Saw-mlll  and  Joinery  Works. 
Addre**,  J.  B 13,  Snirey-squar 


.e  charge  ofa  counting  hm 


d Keot-road,  8.E. 


w. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  IM- 


re.— Addrwe,  L.  Fost-oiBce,  Castle  Cary,  Somerset. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


COMPANY,  No.  1.  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  and 
Nos.  18  and  17.  Patl-mall,  6.W. 
Instituted  1803. 

Capital.  1,600.0001.  Pel  1-np  and  invested,  700,0001. 
•ances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this  Company  o 


snd  all  intendlag  Insurers  to  protect  tt 


JAMES  HOLLAND.  Superintendent. 


TIASSION  WEEK,— Professor  PEPPER 


mAoaiyaiB,  ua  Monday,  Tneeday,  Wednesday,  Tm 
•"  The  last  New  aud  Wonderful  Ghost  EffecU.andot 
urces  of  the  Polytechnic. "—Mr.  Forrester  nsrri 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  01HERB. 




ton,  Saw  Maker.  61,  Regent-street,  Westrulust 


highest  references  ss  lo  ability,  sobriety,  and  Int-grli 
SITUATION**  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREM  AN  for  a Bulldei 
well  aciiualnted  with  uiachineiy. — Address,  W.  V,  3s,  George-si 
St.  Johu’d-teirace.  Ltlimer-ro  tJ,  Noitliig-hill,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


■VArANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  a 

VV  first  class  SHOPorOBNKRAL  FORtUAN.  No  objection 


of  Mr,  Beanchamp,  Ealing 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 


Timber  Meicbanl’s  Office,  ss  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Shipping’ 
Yard  Clerk.  The  applicant  can  he  recommended  as  being  quic 
energetic,  and  of  good  abilities,  and  hits  had  upwards  of  two  yeai 


BAD  GLAZING  for  OHUEOHES  and 


I of  Lesid  Light*  and  Window  Lead,  on  the  shortest  ^tl< 


DURE  SILVER  LOOKING  GLASSES 

nnfacturad  by  NEW  PROCESS.  Unequalled  tn  brilllanOT. 


I EAD  GLAZING.  — W.  M.  PEPPER 

LJ  snpillee  Archilecte.  Builders,  Ac.  with  LE.VDED  LIGHTS  for 
■•"'’HES  aud  other  Buildings,  executed  In  every  description  of 
tlcal  palUrUb  quarries,  et  fret-work,  In  crown,  csthed-al, 
r Hartley’s  rolled  plate,  Ac.  Also  fret,  half  round,  aud  other 

r-lead  at  the  lowest  terms,  with  despatch.  Eatlmitetonrecelpt 
ciilare.-AdaresB.  G3,  Whitfleld  atreet,  Totteuh  itn -court-road . 


aL  A S S.  — W.  H.  JACKSON  supplies 

BEmSH  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE,  ROLLED  PLATE, 
,.u..,craT  aiit?u-P  urillTICmTITR  41,  ORNAMENTAL.  COLOURED. 


reqoireJ.- Address.  32  Box.  Post-office,  Nurtbamp’.on, 


'VTT'ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  MTION,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  Ac. 


Town  or  country. — Addiess, 


;e  of  " The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WTANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  a BUILDER'S  MANAGER,  who  hi*  filled 


the  siluatlou  of  a gcLeral  forem 
works.  Good  refeieueesasd  test' 
load,  Btaneate,  cate  of  Mrs.  Far 


foreman, 
nial*.-AddresB,  B. 
, the  Library. 


1RYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS. - 

/ WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate.  Crown,  Sheet,  HorMcuUural,  SUlned, 
Colonred,  Ornamental,  Ground,  Fluted,  Rough  Plato, 
Photographic,  and  every  Description  of  Glass, 
ates  and  Price-Usts  forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  boalness  card, 

R.  METTAM  & CO. 

80  and  31,  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W. 


^OHO  PLATE  and  WINDOW  GLASS 

O WAREHOUSE,  26,  Boho-sqnare,  W.  and  Qeorge-yard,  Crown- 
^'L**Q03LETT  A CO.  beg  to  Inform  Arehltaeta,  Bnllders,  and  the 
rrSe  genS.  that  the|  supply  EVERY  D^uaiPnONo  GLASS 
r<iT  hulldlne  Duruose*.  either  In  Stock  SUea  or  Cut  to  Order, 


^BOOK  TARIFFS  forwarded  on  application,  and  ESTIMATES  given 
N,B.  A.  Q08LBTT  S CO.  Invite  Inepectlon  of  their  Large  Stock. 
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Recent  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor.* 


T the  present  mo- 
ment pnblio  atten- 
tion is  directed 
towards  that  long- 
neglected  country 
which  is  evidently 
destined  to  become 
the  road  to  our 
Indian  possessions. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
that  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment has  granted  a con- 
cession to  a French  company  to  carry  a line 
of  railway  throughout  the  length  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  which  is  eventually  to  be  extended 
to  Bagdad,  and  so  on  to  the  frontier  of  India, 
it  is  certain  that  such  a line  will  be  made,  and 
that  probably  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 
The  plains  of  Asia  Minor  have  already  been 
invaded  by  two  conquerors  greater  than  Sesostris 
and  Alexander, — since  they  carry  civilisation  in 
their  train  steam  and  electricity  have  already 
commenced  their  inroads  on  that  vast  continent; 
telegraphic  wires  already  traverse  the  highlands, 
cross  the  mountain  ridges,  and  dip  into  the  ocean 
in  remote  bays  on  its  coasts,  while  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  already  rouses  the 
eagle  from  his  eyrie  on  Mount  Sipylus,  and 
startles  the  cranes  and  pelicans  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cayster  and  Mcoander.  Where  there  are 
railroads,  civilisation  must 'follow;  and  though 
at  present  this  country  presents  the  strange 
anomaly  of  possessing  no  roads  but  iron  roads, 
and  though  the  trains  frequently  pass  close  to 
the  haunts  of  brigands  who  live  in  defiance  of 
the  Government,  yet  all  this  apparently  chaotic 
state  of  ailairs  will  be  set  right  at  last,  and 
probably  this  naturally  prolific  country  will  be 
at  some  future  time  colonised  and  cultivated  by 
settlers  from  the  West. 


* “ Travels  in  little  known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Researches  in 
Arcbasology.”  By  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.D.,  thirty 
years  Missionary  in  Turkey,  London : John  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.  1870, 


We  speak  advisedly  when  we  use  the  term 
“much  neglected"  with  reference  to  it;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  theatre 
of  some  of  the  moat  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  early  world,  and  the  stage  on  which 
strutted  the  imperial  puppets  Sesostris,  Cyrus, 
Cioasus,  Xerxes,  Alexander;  though  the  finest 
temples  of  antiquity  graced  its  soil ; and  though 
it  has  formed  a theme  for  historians  and  poets 
from  the  time  of  Homer,  about  as  much  is  knownof 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  of  that  of  the  Great 
Sahara.  The  travellers  who  have  traversed  the 
continent,  and  left  any  record  of  their  journeys, 
may  be  easily  enumerated,  as  they  probably  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  a dozen.  Paul  Lucas, 
Leake,  Texier,  Hamilton,  Fellowes,  and  Ains- 
worth, are,  indeed,  all  whose  names  occur  to  us. 
With  the  coasts,  however,  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted, as  Le  Brun,  Pococke,  Chandler,  and 
Arundel  have  described  them,  and  the  Budrum 
expedition  and  the  various  missions  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  have  made  us  in  some  mea- 
sure acquainted  with  their  ruined  cities  and 
temples ; hut  about  the  interior  we  have  but 
little  information.  Therefore  the  works  of  all 
the  “pioneers”  have  an  especial  interest  for  us 
at  this  period  of  awakening  interest  in  the  future 
prospects  of  Turkey ; and  for  that  reasou  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  Dr.  Van  Lennep’s  volumes, 
containing  an  account  of  a joarney  from  Sam  soon, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Smyrna,  and  of  several 
excursions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  route 
made  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  ancient  sites. 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  having  resided  thirty  years  in 
the  country  as  a missionary,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  languages  spoken 
by  its  inhabitants,  being  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  having  also  a taste  for  antiquarian  pur- 
suits, was,  as  may  be  suppose,  well  qualified  to 
give  ns  an  accurate  description  of  everything  he 
saw  during  this  interesting  journey  of  five 
months  through  some  parts  of  the  country  but 
little  known,  and  through  others  entirely  un- 
known. Leaving  Samsoon  in  April,  1864,  he  visited 
Amasia,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontns,  then 
proceeded  to  the  important  town  of  Tocat,  from 
which  point  he  made  excursions  to  Sivas  and 
the  Star  Mountain,  and  afterwards  started  on 
his  joarney  across  the  continent,  going  by  way 
of  Yuzgat,  from  which  point  be  visited  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Pterium  and  Euyuk;  thence 
to  Angora,  the  ancient  Aucyra,  Sevri-Hissar, 
and  the  ruins  of  Peasinus,  Afion-Kara  Hissar, 
Ooahak,  Sardis,  and  so  on  to  Smyrna. 

On  referring  to  the  map  of  Asia  Minor  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  thus  passed  through  almost  the 
entire  length  of  Asia  Minor,  and  through  the 
moat  important  parts  of  Pontns,  Galatia,  Bi- 


tbynia,  and  Phrygia,  provinoes  in  which  there 
are  many  ancient  sites  still  to  be  identified. 

To  architects  and  antiquaries  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  his  book  will  be  that  in 
which  he  throws  light  upon  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure pages  in  the  history  of  art, — the  art  of  what 
Professor  Donaldson  has  aptly  termed  “ Anterior 
Asia,”  to  which  are  due  the  sculptures  of  Pterium 
and  Euyuk,  the  tombs  of  Midas  and  other 
Phrygian  kings,  many  of  the  monuments  of 
Lycia,  and  all  those  remains  which  present  no 
sign  of  Greek,  bub  many  marks  of  Asiatic, 
Phmnician,  Assyrian,  or  even  Egyptian  influences. 
We  all  know  that  certain  discoveries  have  of  late 
years  shown  that  some  of  the  early  sculptures 
in  Asia  Minor,  such  as  those  of  the  Sacred  Way 
at  Branchidso  and  the  tombs  at  Urgub,  exhibit 
an  imitation  of  Egyptian  forms;  and  that  Phee- 
nician  origin  may  be  attributed  to  the  grotesque 
animals  on  the  architrave  and  frieze  of  Assos. 
We  can  also  trace  Egyptian  taste  in  the  sarco- 
phagi of  the  kings  of  Sidon  which  are  in  the 
Louvre ; but  in  no  place  is  there  to  be  seen  such 
a combination  of  Egyptian  details  and  Assy- 
rian plan,  as  in  the  palace  of  Euyuk,  which 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  has  been  the  first  thoroughly 
to  describe  and  illustrate.  We  see  here  two 
gigantic  sphinxes, — creatures  of  Egyptian  origin 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Asia  Minor,— guarding 
the  entrance  and  supporting  pilasters,  exactly 
supplying  the  place  of  the  winged  bulls  in  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh ; on  either  side  are  large 
blocks  of  granite  or  basalt,  with  processions  of 
fio'ures  carved  on  them,  forming  the  basement  of 
two  wings,  which  probably  supported  colon- 
nades, as  in  Mr.  Fergusaon’s  restoration  of 
Persepolitan  architecture.*  We  are  enabled  to 
reprodnoa  a plan  of  the  best-preserved  portions 
of  the  bnilding.  The  sphinxes  are  marked  on 
the  plan  S.  1 and  S.  2. 

Beyond  the  sphinxes  was  apparently  the  prin- 
cipal corridor  of  the  palace;  but  everything 
beyond  that  has  disappeared.  A striking  proof 
of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  these  buildings  exists 
in  the  fact  that  the  god  Apis  occurs  twice  in  the 
series  of  carvings.  Hamilton  visited  the  rain, 
bat  describes  the  sphinxes  as  enormous  birds. 
Both  here  and  at  Pterium  Dr.  Van  Lennep  made 
careful  drawings  and  measurements,  which  tehd 
to  illustrate  thoroughly  these  important  remains 
The  rook  carvings  at  Pterium  are  well  rendered, 
and  show  a thoroughly  Assyrian  character. 
They  occupy  the  sides  of  a gorge,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  a regal 
sepulchre.  The  carved  surface  extends  for 
a length  of  124  ft.,  the  figures  varying  in 
height  from  2 ft.  10  in.  to  4 ft.  10  in.  Dt*.  Van 
Lennep  confirms  M.  Texier’s  opinion  that  these 

• See  p.  306. 


Plan  of  Ten  pic  at  Euyuk. 


Side  View  of  Carving  on  Block  K. 
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procesBional  rows  of  figures,  which  repre- 
sent the  meeting  of  a king  and  a queen, 
each  attended  by  a long  train  of  attendants, 
signify  the  introdaction  of  the  worship  of 
Astarte,  the  Syrian  Venna  Urania,  into  Phrygia. 
We  refer  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion to  the  book  itself,  in  which  the  subject  is 
fairly  put  before  the  reader,  and  thoroughly 
illustrated. 

Amongst  the  carved  blocks  of  the  Palace 
of  Euyuk,  is  one  which  bears  the  figure  of  a 
lion  devouring  a ram,  or  more  probably  a 
bull.  Of  this,  which  is  marked  K on  the 
plan,  we  give  a representation.  This  mys- 
terious emblem,  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  is  frequently  met  with  on 
the  early  monuments  of  Asia,  and  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  imported  from  Phconioia,  since  the 
earliest  example  of  it  we  know  is  to  be  found  on 
the  coins  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sidon.  Amongst 
other  places  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  rock  tombs 
of  Lycia.  Dr.  Van  Lennep  gives  an  engraving  of 
another  from  Amyra,  and  Mr.  Pullan  dug  up 
a similar  group  near  Claros  and  Colophon  (see 
Texier  and  Pullan’s  Cities  of  Asia  Minor). 

At  Angora  our  traveller  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Augustus.  We  do  nob  agree  with 
him  in  the  supposition  that  the  yellow  tint  ob- 
servable on  the  marble  there  and  at  the  Par- 
thenon arises  from  the  fact  that  the  surface  has 
been  gilt ; but  we  think  that  it  has  been  toned 
down  by  a coating  of  yellow  encaustic  prepa- 
ratory to  the  application  of  the  reds  and  blues 
by  which  the  mouldings  were  relieved,  and  the 
friezes  heightened,  in  all  buildings  that  were 
polychroraatised. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book 
is  that  in  which  Dr.  Van  Lennep  sets  at  rest  the 
vexed  question  relating  to  the  figure  carved  on 
the  face  of  Mount  Sipylus.  High  up  on  that 
part  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  town 
of  Magnesia  and  the  valley  of  the  Hermias 
there  is  to  be  seen  a niche,  35  ft.  high,  in  which  ' 
is  a rudely-carved  head  with  the  bust  of  a ' 
female  figure.  All  former  travellers  have  in 
rotation  repeated  that  this  figure  represents 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods;  but  Dr.  Van 
Lennep  satisfactorily  proves  it  to  be  that  of 
Niobe.  He  remarks  that  though  the  features 
are  obliterated,  the  figure  has  been  so  arranged 
that  when  it  rains,  two  streams  of  water  fall 
upon  the  breasts,  and  so  trickle  to  the  ground,  as 
perfectly  to  represent  the  flow  of  tears,  and  that 
these  streams  have  in  the  course  of  centuries 
left  a bluish  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  which  is  visible  from  the  plain  below, 
in  the  form  of  two  dark  streaks  down  the  bust 
and  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands.  This,  he 
says,  with  justice,  must  bo  the  “ stony  Niobe,  all 
tears,”  described  by  Homer  when  he  thus  sang  : — 
” Upon  arid  Sipylus,  upon  the  rocks  of  the  desert 
mountain  ....  Niobe,  though  turned  to  stone,  ^ 
still  broods  over  the  sorrows  the  gods  have  sent ! 
upon  her.”  And  by  Oeid  with  still  greater  pre- 1 
cision: — 

” She  weeps  atill,  and,  borne  by  the  hurricane  of  a 
mighty  wind,  , 

She  is  swept  to  her  home.  There,  fastened  to  the  cliff 
of  the  mount, 

She  weeps,  and  the  marble  sheds  tears  even  now." 

Ooid,  Met.  ii.  310, 

Again,  Pausanias,  who  visited  it,  says : — 
" When  standing  close  to  it,  the  rock  and 
precipice  do  not  show  to  the  beholder  the  form 
of  a woman  weeping  or  otherwise;  but  if  you 
stand  farther,  you  think  you  see  a woman 
weeping  and  sad.”  ("  Attica,”  1.  i,  21,  5.) 

Another  coincidence  in  support  of  M.  Van 
Lennep’s  view  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  figure 
is  on  the  mountain  of  Sipylus,— the  son  of 

Niobe  ; and  not  far  from  the  lake  cf  Tantalus, 

the  father  of  Niobe.  Our  author,  however, 
starts  the  theory  that  the  figure  may  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  may  have 
been  intended  originally  to  represent  Cybele, 
but  that  the  myth  of  Niobe  may  have  been 
derived  from  it.  His  explanation  of  this  view 

is  so  very  ingenious  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

“ Certainly,  the  whole  scene  aronnd  ns  at  this 
moment  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Grecian 
legend,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  very 
birthplace  of  the  myth  of  Niobe.  She  is  the 
danghterof  Tantalus  over  whoso  head,  remember, 
the  rock  was  always  hanging  ready  to  fall. 
Tantalus  is  nothing  else  than  a rock  hanging 
poised  in  the  air  (raXavrtuw),  ever  threatening 
to  come  down,  an  exact  description  of  the  con- 
stant disintegration  of  the  face  of  the  hills  in 
this  region.  Niobe,  in  her  deep-cat  alcove 
under  the  over-hanging  rock,  is  the  ‘ daughter 
of  Tantalus.’  She  is  as  Cybele,  the  great 


mother — her  very  boast ; and  her  children  struck 
down  to  earth,  ‘ slain  by  Phoebus  and  Diana,’  are 
the  masses  of  rook,  sneh  as  we  have  jnst  passed 
over,  that  fall  into  the  valley,  separated  from 
the  cliffs  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain. 

‘ They  lie  unburied  on  the  plain,’  Homer  tells  ns, 
‘ till  on  the  tenth  day  after,  the  heavenly  gods 
bury  them ; ’ the  fallen  rocks  break  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  Here,  in  these 
mountains  of  Sipylus  are  the  couches  ‘of  the 
divine  nymphs  that  dance  or  stream  about 
Achelous  ; ’ that  is,  in  this  hill  now  above  us  are 
the  springs  from  which  flow  down  the  streams 
that  feed  the  Achelous  at  oar  feet; — Achelous, 
‘ the  son  of  Sol,’  springing,  that  is,  from  the 

melting  of  the  snows  in  summer 

Carved  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  repre- 
sent, it  may  be,  Cybele,  the  deity  of  a race  that 
preceded  the  Greek  immigration,  the  cirenm- 
■ stances  that  gathered  round  it  gave  rise  in  the 
I minds  of  the  imaginative  Greeks  to  the  whole 
beantifol  legend  of  Niobe,  all  stone  and  all 
I tears,  as  we  see  her  at  this  moment,  and  we 
here  look  upon  a monument  that  was  even  to 
I Homer  an  objoot  of  venerable  and  unknown 
antiquity,  a monument  antecedent  not  only  to 
history,  but  in  some  sense  to  mythology  itself.” 


FREEMASONRY.* 

A GERJfAM  writer  not  long  ago  completed  a 
history  of  , Freemasonry,  from,  of  course,  a 
German  point  of  view,  which  met  with  consider- 
able approval  in  hia  Fatherland.  It  was  translated 
into  English,  and  mentioned  in  our  pages  at  the 
time.  A second  edition  of  the  English  version  i 
has  DOW  appeared. 

Wide,  generous,  and  pleasant,  with  its  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  universities  and  meor- 
sebanms,  traditions  of  free  cities  and  great 
guild->,  Germany  is  the  very  site  for  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  an  embracing,  expansive,  brotherhood, 
like  that  of  the  Freemasons  ; but  it  is  not  of  the 
German  lodges,  so  mnoh  as  of  the  society  gene- 
rally, that  we  are  minutely  informed  in  this  work. 
In  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America  there 
are,  at  the  present  day,  about  9,000  lodges,  with 
70  grand  lodges,  to  which  they  are  snbordinate, 
forming  invisible  connecting  lines  of  fellowship 
over  this  vast  surface,  having  for  asserted 
aim  the  exaltation  of  mankind  in  morals.  The 
histories  of  these  lodges  in  modern  times  are 
doubtless  of  interest,  if  only  for  the  reoord  of 
well-known  names  among  the  members,  such  as 
Elias  Aabmole  in  an  English  lodge,  Thomas 
Boswell,  of  Auchinlech,  in  a Scottish  one ; 
Daniel  O'Connell  in  an  Irish  one ; and  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  a Pennsylvani-an  lodge;  but  it  is  the 
ancient  history  of  Freemasonry  properly  spoken 
of  now  as  its  legends  and  superstitions,  that 
will  have  moat  attraction  for  non-masonio 
readers.  * 

The  legend  that  every  one  is  supposed  to  know 
runs  to  the  effect  that  the  four  children  of  Laraach, 
and  his  two  wives,  Ada  and  Sella,  founded  the 
beginning  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  world.  The 
eldest  son,  Jabal,  pursued  the  science  of  geo- 
metry, and  abandoned  his  flocks  and  herds  to 
build  with  stones  and  trees ; his  brother  Jubal 
founded  the  science  of  music ; his  brother  Tubal 
Cain  founded  smithcraft  in  all  metals  ; aud  his 
sister  founded  the  craft  of  weaving.  Having  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  punishment  about  to  fall 
upon  mankind,  they  engraved  their  sciences  on 
two  stones,  so  that  they  m'ght  not  be  lost  when 
the  “vengeance  for  synn”  came.  One  of  these 
stones  was  of  marble,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
not  burn  if  fire  consumed  all  else  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth;  the  other  was  “ clepped  laterns,” 
supposed  not  to  be  able  to  drown  or  sink  in  any 
water,  if  a flood  shonld  be  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion. After  the  deluge,  the  great-grandson  of 
Noah  found  one  of  these  stones,  aud  saw  the 
science  written  on  it,  and  taught  it  to  other  people. 
“And  at  the  making  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon 
there  was  masonrye  first  made  much  of.”  Nimrod 
was  a mason  as  well  as  hunter,  it  seems,  and 
fond  of  his  science,  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
trade.  And  when  the  city  of  Nineveh  aud  other 
cities  in  the  East  were  to  be  bnilt,  he  sent  his 
cousin,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  threescore  of  masons 
to  assist  him.  We  quote  the  legend  : — “ And 
when  he  sent  them  forth,  he  gave  them  a charge 
on  this  manner.  That  they  should  be  trne  each 
of  them  to  other,  and  that  they  should  love  truly 
together,  and  that  they  should  serve  their  lord 


* “ Tile  Hiafoty  of  Freemasonry,  from  its  Origin  down 
to  the  present  Day.”  By  J.  G.  Fimlel.  Rerised  and  Preface 
written  by  D.  Murray  Lyon.  London  ; Asher  & Co,, 
13,  Badford-street,  Covent  Garden.  1889. 


truly  for  their  pay ; soe  that  the  master  may 
have  worshipp,  and  that  long  to  him.  And 
other  moo  charges  he  gave  them.  And  this 
was  the  first  tyme  that  ever  mason  had  any 
charge  of  his  science.”  From  this  little  band  of 
masons,  bound  together  as  strangers  in  a strange 
land,  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  a craft  that 
was  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  dwellers 
in  tents,  aocording  to  this  story,  came  Free- 
masonry. 

So  far  this  legend,  with  its  patriarchal  be- 
longings, and  Burronndings,  and  discrepancies, 
its  clink  of  pro-historic  tools,  on  pre-Noachian 
tablets,  and  sight  of  Tyriau  shipmen,  and  scent 
of  oedarn  forests. 

German  sympathies  favour  the  supposition 
that  Freemasonry  really  arose  from  the  oonfedera- 
tion  of  the  Strasbourg  stonemasons  employed  in 
building  the  cathedral.  All  that  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  this  view  is  urged  over  again, 
lucidly ; beginning  with  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  possibility  made  by  the  Abbe  Grandidier  in 
1778 ; thongh  nothing  is  left  unsaid  that  oonld 
be  given  in  explanation  of  the  statement  made 
by  some  writers  that  the  confederacy  commenced 
at  the  building  of  Magdebourg  Cathedral  in  876. 

' The  claims  of  the  eleventh  century  are  also  gone 
into.  After  the  panic  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  subsided,  building  operations  were 
carried  on  with  great  energy  and  new  life,  and 
these  drew  masons  together  into  long  and  close 
intercourse : — 

“The  erection  of  these  ediflcea  united  masons,  espe- 
cially stonemasons,  together  ia  large  numbers.  As  they 
were  so  long  engaged  upon  the  same  building,  the  work- 
men were  brought  into  very  close  contact ; while  the  prac- 
tice of  the  same  art,  their  unitieg  to  carry  out  the  same 
design,  and  the  combination  of  their  artistic  faculties, 
united  them  still  more,  and  was  the  oanse  that  gradually 
arose  from  their  body  the  fraternity  of  German  stone- 
masons.” 

A symbolic  language  gradually  took  shape, 
formed  of  figures  and  ciphers,  in  which  was 
framed  a guide  to  the  practice  of  the  art.  Every 
mason  bad  to  learn  this  ; and  no  apprentice  was 
admitted  into  the  brotherhood  who  was  net  of 
sufficient;  capacity  to  bo  able  to  do  so.  “ Mathe- 
matical axioms  and  geometrical  figures,  gar- 
nished  with  mystical  hints,  Biblical  allusions  aud 
interpretations,  whence  the  Gothic  proportions 
were  derived,  and  upon  which  they  were  based, 
with  the  rules  prevalent  in  the  Gothic  style, 
formed  the  innermost  and  secret  aim  of  the 
whole  design.” 

A prominent  place  is  given  to  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  England.  The  author  says  there 
is  scarcely  a doubt  but  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  builders  of  our  larger  edifices 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were  Germans, 
and  that  the  architects  of  that  time  were 
German  masons;  aud  the  names  of  Schaw, 
Swalwe,  Lote,  Ambler,  Bald,  Beyst,  Brekeling, 
Derlyng,  Evers,  Felter,  and  Pabrig,  are  brought 
forward  as  evidence.  The  English  masons  soon 
followed  their  example  in  forming  themselves 
into  associations  whose  members  recognised  each 
other  by  signs,  held  meetings  and  acted  in 
concert. 

“ Meetings  wero  held  regularly  wherever  buildings  were 
in  the  course  of  erection.  Their  lodgee  were  opened  at 
sunrise,  the  master  taking  bia  station  in  the  east,  and  the 
brethren  forming  a half-circle  round  him.  After  prayer, 
each  craftsman  had  his  daily  work  pointed  out  to  him  and 
received  his  instructions.  At  sunset  they  again  assembled 
after  labour,  prayer  was  offered,  and  tSeir  wages  paid  to 
them.  In  stormy  weather  the  craft  assembled  in  a con- 
vent hall,  or  some  other  sheltered  place;  but  in  fair 
weather  their  meetings  (lodges)  were  held  in  the  open  sir, 
generally  on  the  top  of  a hill,  where  no  one  could  listen  to 
their  proceedings.” 

This  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  frequent 
disputes  among  the  masons  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  disclosed  in  the  records  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  detailed  in  these 
colnmus  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Riley’s  memorials 
of  London  ; which  disputes  the  lord  mayor  con- 
sidered arose  from  the  circumstanoe  that  the 
masons  were  not  subject  to  “ the  government  of 
folks  of  their  trade;”  and  endeavoured  to  settle 
their  differences  by  the  reception  of  a deputa- 
tion, who  were  empowered  to  draw  up  articles 
by  which  they  would  abide.  Unless,  indeed,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  stouehewers  with 
whom  the  light  masons  and  setters  quarrelled 
were  not  Freemasons,  and  the  others  were,  or 
vice  versd.  The  term  Free-mason  ia  met  with, 
curiously,  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign,  1350. 
Although  self-government  appears  to  have  been 
put  into  their  hands  then,  it  was  taken  out  again 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  they  were  for- 
bidden to  assemble.  Coming  down  to  post- 
reformation  times,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Renaissance  by  Inigo  Jones,  we  are  told  the  old 
symbols  lost  their  work.  “Instead^of  the  buttress. 
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plain  walla  with  pilasters  were  seen ; instead  of 
the  pyramids  ambitiously  rising  towards  heaven, 
a drooping  Italian  cowl  was  set  upon  the  top  of 
the  little  fragile  tower ; the  tall  slender  pillars, 
which  snpported  the  arched  roof  of  the  church 
disappeared,  and  ornaments  of  tasteless  scrolls 
supplied  their  place.  Thus  did  German  art,  so 
honoured  and  revered,  sink  to  the  tomb,  the 
Fraternity  on  this  account  undergoing  a mighty 
revolution.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  institution 
would  have  sunk  into  oblivion  at  this  time,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that  persons 
who  were  not  operatives  began  to  enter  it  as 
members.  Hitherto  only  masons,  stone-cutters, 
and  carpenters  wore  Freemasons,  unless  we  may 
count  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  patrons  of 
the  craft  as  such  j but  after  this  time,  persons  of 
different  occupations,  and  others  following  none 
at  all,  were  admitted  as  members.  It  was  in  the 
year  1600  that  Bozzy’a  ancestor  was  chosen 
warden  of  St.  Mary’s  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  In 
1641,  Robert  Moray,  quartermaster-general  of 
the  Scottish  army,  was  made  a master-mason; 
in  1646,  Elias  Ashmole  was  made  a mason  at 
Warrington,  Lancashire;  and  in  1670,  the  earls 
of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton  were  received  as  Appren- 
tices at  Kilwinning.  By  degrees,  practical  know- 
ledge was  superseded  by  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  virtue,  as  the  bond  of  union.  The 
operative  masons  handed  down  their  traditions  and 
charges  to  a mixed  brotherhood  of  various  ranks 
and  creeds  bent  upon  developing  their  fund  of 
intellectual  capacity  and  moral  rectitude.  Inno- 
vations crept  in,  “high  degrees,”  or  “high 
grades,”  grand-masters,  the  grand  orient,  and 
other  elaborations  upon  the  three  degrees  of  old, 
apprentice,  fellow-orafcs,  and  masters,  which  in- 
troduced dissensions  in  different  countries,  and 
which  are  all  related  by  Mr.  Findel.  The  over- 
extending brotherhood  occasionally  spread  into 
the  orbits  of  other  societies,  such  as  the  Rosi- 
orusians  and  Illuminati,  only,  however,  to  re- 
treat again  within  its  own  boundaries.  And 
althougb  each  country  has  its  own  traditions, 
and  its  own  grand  lodges,  they  have  the  same 
aim  of  universal  peace  and  goodwill.  Never- 
theless, Freemasons  find  it  as  difficult  to  over- 
come their  prejudices  as  ordinary  mortals.  We 
read  that  the  American  brothers  oonld  not  get 
over  their  deeply-seated  sense  of  the  inferiority 
of  coloured  men  ; for  when  the  coloured  lodge  of 
Boston  applied  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Massachu- 
Botts  for  a constitution,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  it  met  with  a refusal. 

Among  the  documents  appended  is  the  form 
of  an  examination  of  a German  “ Steinmetz,” — 
stonemason.  We  pick  out  a few  questions  for 
extract : — 

Warden. — How  do  we  recogoiae  a maaon  ? 

SIranffer.— By  hia  honesty. 

Harden.— Where  was  the  worshipful  craft  of  mosona  in 
Germany  first  instituted  ? 

Stranger.~A.t  the  Cathedral  of  Magdeharg,  878. 

Warden.— What  was  the  name  of  the  first  mason? 

Stranger. — Anion  Hieronymus,  and  the  working  tool  was 
invented  by  Walkan.  (Perhaps  corruptions  of  Adon- 
hiram  and  Tubal  Cain.) 

Warden. — How  many  words  has  a mason  ? 

Stranger. — Seven. 

Warden.— What  are  they  ? 

Stranger. — God  bless  all  honesty,  God  bless  all  honourable 
wisdom,  God  bless  the  worshipful  crafe,  God  bless  the  wor- 
sbipM  muster,  God  bless  the  worsbiplul  warden,  God  bless 
the  worshipful  society,  God  bless  all  houourable  promotion 
here,  and  all  places  on  sea  or  laud. 

Warden.- What  dost  thou  carry  under  thy  tongue  ? 

Stranger. — A praiseworthy  Truth. 

Freemasonry  has  come  to  the  front  lately  in 
two  distant  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  the  Masonio 
lodges  of  Madrid  that  couduoted  the  funeral  of 
Dun  Enrique  de  Bourbon  a few  days  ago;  filling 
the  chamber  of  death  with  Masonic  symbols, 
and  placing  on  the  coffin,  with  the  dead  prince’s 
sword  and  sash,  more  Masonic  emblems ; and 
sending  600  fellow  Masons  as  mourners  to  his 
grave.  Again,  though  the  fraternity  takes  no 
part  in  political  or  ecclesiastical  contests  gene- 
rally, the  Grand  Lodge  at  Baireuth  has  now 
broken  this  transcendental  silence,  and  issued  a 
circular  directing  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  CEcumenioal  Cooncil,  vindicating  the  right 
of  the  society  to  exist  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
opposition,  and  calling  upon  members  to  perform 
the  moral  duties  with  zeal  and  exactitude,  and 
uphold  the  freedom  of  science  and  of  conscience. 
The  adhesion  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
given  Masonry  a fresh  spurt  in  England.  At 
the  recent  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Boys’  School, 
at  which  the  Prince  presided,  more  than  £10,000 
was  subscribed.  If  modern  Masons  are  not  other- 
wise praotical,  they  certainly  are  so  in  charity. 
Attention  thus  drawn  to  the  snbjeot,  many  will, 
doabtlesB,  like  to  get  some  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  organisation,  now  numbering  about 


600,000  members ; and  to  these  we  commend 
Mr.  Findel’s  book  as  containing  much  of  the 
information  they  require.  It  is  freer  from 
nonsense  and  error  than  other  attempts  of  the 
kind,  but  the  real  history  of  Masonry  has  yet  to 
be  written.  


BRIGHTON,  AND  ITS  POSSIBLE  FUTURE. 

To  write  something  new  about  Brighton  is  a 
task  not  easily  accomplished.  “The  Queen  of 
Watering  Places,”  as  some  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate it,  has  been  often  described.  Artists  by  the 
score  have  sketched  the  picturesque  of  its  in- 
land boundaries  and  outer  beach  ; tourists  have 
traversed  its  every  nook  and  cranny,  and  where 
the  guide-book  compiler  failed  to  find  something 
worth  describing,  he  invented  a fancy  scene  to 
fill  up  the  hiatus.  Our  notes  in  Brighton  are  of 
a current  nature,  and  of  another  kind.  They  re- 
late more  to  things  that  ought  to  exist,  aud  to 
things  that  ought  not,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
town,  and  the  cause  of  social  reform  and  sani- 
tary improvement. 

In  looking  at  Brighton  to-day,  we  must,  how- 
ever, glance  at  it  retrospectively  as  well  as  in 
the  face,  and  judge  how  far,  with  all  the  acknow- 
ledged facilities  it  possesses,  its  public  boards 
are  doing  their  duty  for  improving  its  condition 
by  adapting  the  obvious  measure  whereby  towns 
are  made  beautiful  and  ornamental  without 
ceasing  to  be  prosperous  and  healthful. 

Brighton  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
and  of  course  in  area.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  a 
little  London  of  fashion,  a little  sea-side  metro- 
polis of  ease  to  the  greater  city  capital  by  the 
Thames.  But  unlike  the  City  and  other  large 
towns,  Brighton  is  but  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances, which  cannot  be  said  to  be  perpetual. 
The  progress  and  the  wealth, — yea,  even  the 
existence, — of  the  most  favoured  and  fashionable 
watering-place,  rest  on  an  unstable  foundation. 

Daring  the  last  fifty  or  eighty  years  towns  in 
England  that  promised  to  occupy  positions  like 
Brighton,  and  actually  did  ns  a resort  of  fashion, 
eras  an  Elysium  for  invalids,  have  been  deserted, 
and  have  consequently  gone  into  neglect  and 
decay.  We  have  had  inland  watering-places,  lake 
distriots,  and  woody  defiles  in  this  country  that 
have  coaxed  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  during 
their  pleasure  tour  in  holidays  of  old — places 
which  not  to  have  seen  was  considered  to  be  the 
deprivation  of  the  greatest  enjoyment.  Many  of 
these  favoured  spots  have  fade^l,  or  are  fading, 
out  of  sight.  Notwithstanding  railway  com- 
munication, Bath  of  to-day  is  not  the  Bath  when 
George  III.  was  king.  Nor  is  Tunbridge  of  the 
“ Wells,”  Cheltenham  of  the  “ Springs,”  or 
Leamington  of  the  “ Spas,”  what  these  once 
were.  Some  of  the  once  fashionable  resorts, 
even  on  the  majestic  Thames,  and  on  our  mid- 
land and  northern  rivers,  are  dying  or  drooping. 
New  seaside  resorts  are  springing  up  daily, 
because  fashion  is  oapricions  and  exacting,  and 
is  always  athirst  for  something  fresh  and  now. 
But,  exclaims  the  reader,  what  has  all  this 
digression  to  do  with  Brighton  ? That  it  is  not 
irrelevant,  perhaps  we  shall  show  before  we 
conclude. 

Brighton  probably  contains  nearly  80,000  in- 
habitants, aud  this  amount  is  supplemented  in 
the  visiting  season  by  perhaps  little  short  of 
two-thirds  of  the  above  number,  who  come  as 
sightseers,  visitors,  or  temporary  inhabitants. 
This  influx  of  humanity  is  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  capital,  and  on  this 
immigration  Brighton,  as  a town,  in  a great 
measure,  depends.  Were  the  tide  of  fashion 
to  vofr  round  suddenly,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  Brighton,  “ the  queen 
of  watering-places,”  would  collapse,  with 
all  its  shining  brilliancy,  like  a soap  balloon. 
The  simile,  though  not  a graceful  one,  yet  we 
venture  to  say,  is  tersely  true.  Brighton,  in  a 
word,  is  a lodging-letting  and  shop-keeping 
community.  Its  permanent  inhabitants  are  a 
population  of  parasites,  and  the  visitors  are  the 
plant  it  feeds  upon.  On  this  we  take  our  stand 
for  our  survey,  and  from  this  standpoint  we 
draw  the  attention  of  all  Brightonians  and 
Brighton  reformers,  corporate  and  auxiliary,  to 
the  question  of  how  they  can  best  improve  the 
permanent  well-being  of  their  town.  Of  local 
trade  and  manufacture  Brighton  possesses  little 
indeed,  and,  owing  to  the  demand  for  house 
property,  the  building  trades  are  its  best  repre- 
sentative crafts;  but  even  the  trades  connected 
with  the  building  interest  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
late  in  the  town  as  well  as  those  of  London,  and 
from  similar  causes.  Too  many  flock  there  in 
season,  as  they  do  to  the  metropolis,  in  quest  of 


labour,  and  the  market  gets  overstocked.  At 
the  present  moment  and  during  the  winter  past 
there  was  much  want  and  destitution  in  the 
town.  The  poor-house  contained  a good  number 
of  mechanics,  and  its  board  have  been  employing 
the  surplus  labour  in  the  making  of  a new  ceme- 
tery. We  heard  of  two  hundred  hands  being 
employed  on  this  work,  for  which  the  i ay 
amounted  to  about  a shilling  a day  with  a loaf 
or  a loaf  and  a half,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  workman’s  family.  The  Corporation  of 
Brighton  have  also  been  obliged  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  unemployed  in  the  town  by 
putting  on  bands  at  the  beach,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  roadway  or  promenade  under  the 
eastern  cliff.  A half  loaf,  it  is  truly  said,  is 
better  than  no  bread,  and  it  is  a commendable 
thing  to  give  even  a little  employment, 
that  men  may  not  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

There  is  work,  however,  in  Brighton  that  re- 
quires execution  and  preference  for  the  welfare 
of  the  town,  even  before  that  of  constructing 
promenades  or  beautifying  the  approaches  to  the 
cliff.  There  are  a number  of  new  streets  that 
either  require  to  be  opened  or  widened  at 
right-angles  to  the  King’s-road,  or  beach;  and 
the  centre  of  the  town  requires  to  be  better 
opened  by  a few  wide  leading  thoroughfares. 
Breadth  of  opening  and  light  and  air  exist  on 
the  surroundings  of  the  Old  Steyne  and  along 
the  Grand  Parade,  but  let  one  for  a moment 
diverge  from  those  open  thoroughfares  into  tho 
narrow  defiles  or  lanes,  dignified  with  the  name 
of  streets,  on  either  side,  and  how  stand  the 
sanitary  data.  We  shall  not  complain  of  the 
break-neck  character  of  tho  streets,  for  their 
incline  is  unavoidable;  we  shall  only  note  that 
many  of  them  are  painfully  narrow  and  con- 
fined, and  that  their  ontlets  are  not  what  oatlets 
ought  to  be  in  a much  - visited  town  like 
Brighton. 

Tho  stability  of  some  of  the  houses  is  an  open 
question,  but  their  back-yard  accommodation 
and  drainage  is  a sanitary  question,  though  also 
an  open  one,  and  calls  for  closer  attention  and 
disenasion.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Brightonians 
are  making,  and  have  recently  made,  some 
efforts  towards  an  improved  system  of  drainage; 
but  why  stop  half-way  ? Bad  drains  and  noisome 
smells  must  bo  stamped  out,  like  the  rinderpest, 
if  health  is  ever  to  be  thoroughly  established,  and 
guaranteed  to  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Some  few  ladies  in  Brighton,  with  excellent 
intentions,  are  stirring  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  sanitary  reform  ; and,  with  that  discrimination 
that  must  be  ceded  to  the  sex  whenever  they 
sincerely  strive  to  be  humanely  useful,  they 
are  acting  on  the  principle  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  But  how  far  are  they 
likely  to  be  Buccessful  ? To  pay  a few  flying 
visits  to  one  or  two  quarters  of  the  town, 
with  a few  disinfectants  corked  up  as  if  they 
were  perfumes,  and  to  distribute  them  to 
the  poor  as  one  would  smelling  salts  ? A mission 
of  this  sort  will  not  accomplish  much  to  kill  the 
germinating  seeds  of  disease. 

Sanitary  reform  is  a cause  in  which  women 
can  render  much  valuable  assistauce.  Ladios 
with  a little  money  to  spare,  and  some  leisure 
time  on  their  hands,  can  be  ministering  angela 
to  God’s  poor.  They  can  aid  in  putting  fire  in  tho 
family  grate,  food  in  the  cupboard  for  the  little 
ones,  and  they  can  help  the  poor  wife  to  tide  over 
her  illness.  Their  visits  will  also  help  to  cheer 
the  anxious,  oare-worn,  and  unemployed  partner 
of  her  sorrows.  A little  relief  and  advice  judi- 
ciously distributed  in  hard  seasons  works  a 
wonderful  amount  of  good.  In  whatever  tends 
to  make  the  poor  man’s  home  clean,  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  neat,  there  a true  and  charitable 
woman’s  chief  mission  lies.  But  ontside  the 
threshold  of  the  home  man’s  real  labour  com- 
mences ; and  so  with  corporate  bodies  and 
public  boards.  They  hold  the  public  health 
more  or  less  iu  their  keeping.  Their  negligence 
of  the  common  duties,  or  their  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  principles  that  govern  health  or  pro- 
long human  life,  may  be  the  cause  of  sweeping 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives  to  premature  graves. 

If  those  in  authority  in  Brighton  wish  to  im- 
prove the  town,  socially  aud  morally,  they  must 
be  more  sanitary  wise  ; aud  we  would  also  recom- 
mend to  their  notice,  now  that  hooses  are  being 
run  up  in  new  quarters,  that  the  breadth 
of  roadway,  and  the  outlet  thereto,  are  of 
consequence.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe 
what  figure  Brighton  represents.  Built  after  no 
well-conceived  design  or  plan,  the  town,  as  looked 
upon  from  an  elevation,  is  a regular  jumble  of 
houses,  up  hill,  and  down  bo'.low.  Even  in  the 
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esplanades  with  a roogh  sailor  or  sea-faring 


most  fashionable  quarters  of  Brighton  all  uni- 
formity is  eschewed,  or  unattended  to. 

" The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

The  blue,  the  frcah,  the  ever  free,” — 

this  is  the  great  attraction ; and,  in  the  face 
of  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean,  the  non-nniformity 
of  the  broadways  and  buildings  of  Brighton  is 
forgotten. 

The  architecture  of  Brighton  is  not  of  a very 
high  character.  On  and  leading  off  the  King’s- 
road  and  the  Marine  Parade,  are  squares  and 
bnildings,  and  crescents,  presenting  a very  pre- 
poBsessing  appearance,  large,  lofty,  and  well 
lighted ; bnt  look  where  you  will  in  Brighton, 
right  or  left,  due  east  or  west,  north  and  south, 
yon  are  confronted  with  plaster,  plaster,  eternal 
and  onredeeming  plaster.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
the  result  of  misfortune  than  fault  that  Brighton 
has  developed  little  or  nothing  of  stone  in  its 
street  architecture.  The  old  brick  fronts  that 
still  exist  without  plaster  coating  in  the  town, 
have  a more  warm  and  genial  look,  and  they 
harmonise  better  with  one’s  feelings  than  the 
sickly  glizo  of  endless  and  monotonous  plaster. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  describe  the  public 
buildings  of  Brighton.  Its  Pavilion  has  been 
painted,  and  photographed,  and  caricatured,  a 
thonsand  times,  and  is  likely  to  undergo  the 
Bamo  operation  again  and  again.  In  origin  it 
was  the  offspring  of  luxurious  extravagance,  and 
wanton  and  epicurean  eccentricity.  In  design 
it  was  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  so  still ; but  the 
notions  of  both  architect  and  king  harmonised, 
as  did  also  their  taste  in  this  respect.  Whether  we 
call  it  a pagoda  or  a pavilion  it  matters  bub  little. 
Its  onion-bodied  cupolas  or  domes  or  its  turnip, 
root  minarets  can  neither  add  a grace  to  archi- 
tecture nor  warm  into  life  one  healthy  idea  of 
improved  taste.  It  has  outgrown  its  uses, — it 
is  tabooed  as  a home  for  royalty  j bnt  though 
no  longer  the  home  of  kings  or  regents,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  commonweal  by  affording  neeful 
accommodation  to  public  institutions  and  public 
committees.  In  its  new  character,  say  we,  let 
the  Pagoda  live  so  long  as  the  public  cause  is 
served. 

la  Hpeaking  of  the  Pavilion,  wo  maynote  that 
within  its  rooms  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Natural  History  Society  have  their  quarters, 
and  within  the  building  also  is  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Museum.  There  is  a very  good  and 
varied  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  here ; 
petrefactions  in  stone  and  chalk,  of  fish,  mol- 
lusca,  and  bird  and  animal  remains — some 
indigenous  to  Sussex.  The  collection  of  stufled 
birds  is  also  pretty  fair,  and  there  are  old  coins, 
medals,  and  other  varied  castings,  British  and 
foreign. 

The  sanitary  department  is  meagre  and  poor, 
and  there  are  many  things  which  find  a local 
habitation  here  which  ought  to  be  at  once 
ejected.  There  are  several  articles  in  the  oases 
which  have  more  the  character  of  an  adver- 
tisement for  their  donors  and  makers  than  that 
of  sanitary  samples  of  what  good  and  bad  articles 
are. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Brighton  Society 
of  Arts,  which  meets  iu  one  of  the  Pavilion 
wings,  is  giving  facilities  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  art-education  of  mechanics.  The  system 
they  have  adopted  is  capable  of  a wider  exten- 
sion, and  of  a more  constant  attention  in  its 
proseention. 

Brighton,  which  justly  boasts  of  a splendid 
esplanade,  can  boast  of  no  public  park.  How  is 
this  ? While  less  noted  places  throngh  the 
kingdom  are  providing  parks  for  its  people, 
Brighton  rests  on  its  oars  at  the  beach.  In  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  merchants  and  land- 
lords, and  members  of  Parliament,  are  moving 
in  the  good  cause.  Mr.  Baxter  gave  Dundee 
a free  park  j and  a few  days  since  in  Ballymena, 
Ireland,  Sir  Shafto  Adair  presented  several  acres 
for  a free  people’s  park.  There  is,  indeed,  a piece 
of  private  property  with  some  villas  around  it 
which  might  have  been  secured  for  Brighton,  but 
we  bear  it  is  at  present  down  for  building  pur- 
poses. This  park  is  called  the  Queen’s  Park,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  queenly  or  graceful  in  the 
way  iu  which  its  walks  or  paths  are  kept.  Ground  ; 
can  be  had  for  a public  park  in  Brighton  if  its 
public  board  desiwe  to  move  in  the  matter. 
Let  the  Brighton  Corporation  remember  that 
open  spaces  mean  health,  and  the  health  of  a 
town  bids  fair  for  its  permanent  prosperity.  It 
is  considered  by  some  that  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  for  shipping  at  Brighton  or  near  it 
would  be  destructive  to  its  visiting  interest,  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  scaring  visitors  away, 
who  would  not  care  to  come  in  contact  on  the 


community.  Perhaps  there  is  some  degree  of 
truth  in  all  this.  Still,  we  believe  that  a little 
more  shipping  interest  than  what  is  comprised  in 
a few  fishing-smacka  or  coal-brigs  below  the 
town  would  be  a benefit  to  the  place.  With  the 
shipping  interest  come  capital,  wealth,  and  con- 
sequent  industry  and  enterprise. 

We  now  get  back  to  onr  starting-point ; and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  if  Brighton 
in  the  future  is  contented  to  depend  upon  her 
visitors,  her  people  and  inhabitants  will  find 
they  rest  upon  a very  unstable  foundation, — a 
fonudation  that  will  give  way  in  coorse  of  time. 
It  may  be  soon,  it  may  be  remote;  but  the  day 
is  certain  to  come.  The  only  way  to  secure , 
Brighton  against  future  failure  in  this  respect  is 
for  her  wealthy  citizens,  or  her  enterprising  ones, 
to  originate,  establish,  and  develop  some  local 
permanent  trade  and  manufacture  as  a mainstay 
in  hard  days,  should  they  arrive. 

Corporations  or  municipal  institntions  are 
local  parliaments,  and  they  sbonld  be  utilised 
for  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
towns  where  they  exist. 

We  throw  out  these  few  hints  with  the  beat 
good  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  town. 
Brighton  has  many  good  and  nsefnl  institu- 
tions. It  is  highly  favoured  as  a watering-place, 
and  its  hotels  and  churches  and  house  property 
are  increasing  in  number.  Schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  workhouses,  however,  do 
not  constitute  all  the  grand  practical  or  grand 
ideal  of  a prosperous  town.  Labour  and  employ- 
ment, trade  and  manufacture,  are  required,  and 
a good  quota  of  a permanent  working  population  ; 
a fair  share  of  growers  and  producers,  and  fewer 
reapers.  Under  the  mgis  of  these  things,  towns 
must  grow  to  wealth,  stand  firmly  through  occa- 
sional storms,  and  prosper,  always  independent 
of  any  adventitious  aid.  In  conclusion,  we  wish 
to  add  that  our  observations  on  Brighton  have 
a twofold  character,  and  they  are  not  alone  in- 
tended for  those  whose  interest  is  altogether 
wrapped  up  in  the  town,  but  for  outsiders,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom. 
If  Brighton  should  be  benefited,  as  we  hope  it 
may  be,  by  these  passing  remarks,  the  local 
interest  and  the  national^  one  will  be  served 
together. 


ARCHITECTURAL  OUTLINE. 

PuBSuiNG  this  topic  beyond  the  mere  gene- 
ralities of  character  of  which  we  lately  spoke,* 
as  belonging  to  such  an  aspect  of  architectural 
design,  the  subject,  if  strictly  viewed,  opens  out 
into  several  distinct  and  separately  important 
branches  of  artistic  study.  Some  of  these  will 
obviously  come  nnder  such  heads  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  outline  to  locality — its  adaptation  to 
purpose — to  scale — to  material. 

The  first-named  of  these  relations, — of  form 
to  locality, — contains  in  itself  many  points 
which  mast  very  materially  influence  architec- 
tural design  ; since,  putting  out  of  sight  for  the 
time  the  other  considerations  of  purpose,  &c.,  a 
building,  otherwise  correct  in  character,  may  fail  j 
in  effect  through  oversight  in  this  respect  alone. 
Among  the  first  points  for  thought  under  this  j 
section  of  the  subjeot  must  ever  be  those  ofi 
urban  or  rural  situation j these  again  dividing' 
themselves  under  the  specialities  of  wooded  or 
open,  hilly  or  flat  country;  and  closed  or  spa- 
cious, high  or  low-built  town  sites.  Without 
pretending  to  discuss  fully  all  these  distinctions, 
we  may  glance  at  some  of  them,  as  we  deem  J 
they  should  weigh  with  one  designing  to  satisfy 
them  ; and  taking  the  first, — a wooded  rural  site, 
— bow  should  this  be  dealt  with  by  an  architect 
desirous  and  capable  of  treating  hia  work  as  an 
artist  ? 

It  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  onr 
art  that  its  productions  should  pronounce  them- 
selves as  artificial  by  a measure  of  contrast  with 
their  surroundings  of  natnral  objects,  while, 
however,  harmonising,  not  clashing,  with  the 
latter. 

The  general  forms  projected  against  the  sky 
by  a mass  of  wood  or  forest  are  for  the  most 
part  rounded  and  undulating;  moat  compact  and 
uniform  in  what  may  be  considered  as  a wooded 
country,  and  more  separated  and  grouped  where 
the  greater  scale  of  its  parts  gives  it  the 
character  of  forest. 

The  maEses  of  shadow  and  light  in  both  will 
be  broad,  though  varied,  as  perhaps  in  no  de- 
scription of  scenery  so  much  as  in  that  which  is 
wooded  do  the  charms  of  richness  and  diversitv 


• See  p.  180,  ante. 
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combine  so  wonderfnlly  with  those  of  breadth  I 
and  depth  of  effect. 

Of  all  painters  Claude  Lorraine  perhaps  gives  i 
moat  evidence  of  entering  into  the  full  feeling  of 
this  class  of  scenery,  which,  even  without  the 
aid  of  very  bold,  moanfcainons,  or  rocky  features, 
comprises  in  its  broad  masses,  rich  andulatiug 
outlines,  and  deep  tone  of  colour,  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  truly  grand  in  landscape  ; some- 
thing perhaps  analogous  to  the  effect  of  abroad, 
rolling  expanse  of  dark  green  sea,  such  as 
Claude  himself  depicted  in  some  of  bis  noblest 
works. 

We  remember,  years  ago,  standing  high  above 
the  middle  reach  of  Windermere,  with  the  vroods 
of  Calgarth,  Storrs,  and  Rayrigg,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  and  those  above  Belle  Grange  and  the 
Ferry,  to  the  west,  bathed  in  the  hazy  glow  of  a 
sammer  afternoon,  long  before  a steamer’s  paddle 
had  disfcnrbod  the  placid  mirror  of  that  fair  water, 
or  a railway-whistle  been  heard  within  many 
leagues  of  Bowness,  and  we  call  to  mind  the 
profound  impression  of  a great  artist’s  truth  to 
nature  which  led  us  to  remark  to  a no  less  inte- 
rested companion  how  like  it  was  to  Claude,  and 
how  it  proved  the  fidelity  of  his  pictures  to 
natural  effect,  and  the  power  of  that  expanse  of 
purple-green  in  hia  middle  distances,  which 
scarcely  another  painter  besides  has  ventured  so 
to  dwell  upon. 

Few  scenes  in  England  can  equal  this  for  such 
an  illustration ; and  let  ns  ask  wbat  are  the 
architectural  accessories  which  would  fitly  unite 
their  forms  with  those  which  give  the  outlines 
of  the  grades  of  near,  middle,  and  further 
distance,  in  this  instance  blending  into  a picture 
of  surpassing  rural  and  sylvan  beauty  ? 

For  one  answer  to  our  question  we  may  turn 
to  Claude  Lorraine  himself ; for  how  could  his 
pictures  of  such  subjects  produce  the  intense 
impression  of  unity  and  harmony  of  effect  which 
emphatically  attaches  to  them,  unless  the  archi- 
tectural objects  which  enter  into  hia  composi- 
tions were  of  the  very  kind  best  suited  to  com- 
bine in  effect  with  their  natural  features  ? 

These  architectural  accessories  we  find  to  be 
generally  of  a massive  and  simple  form,  mostly 
square  in  outline,  though  sometimes  circular  on 
plan,  for  the  moat  part  of  castellated  character, 
and,  where  not  so,  still  having  much  of  the 
solidity  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  such 
structures,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Italian  conventnal  buildings.  The  result  is  a 
style  of  form  which  contrasts  agreeably  with 
those  prevailing  in  woodland  scenery,  and  thus 
marking  man’s  work  where  occurring  among 
nature’s,  and  at  the  same  time  a breadth  of 
surface  and  of  shadow  harmonising  with  those  of 
the  masses  of  wood  or  forest  through  which  the 
artificial  forms  break.  To  apply  this  to  our 
immediate  subject,  wo  see  how  it  points  to  the 
character  which  should  mark,  for  instance,  a 
church  tower  or  lofty  mansion  in  the  midst  of 
such  scenery.  Here  all  littleness  of  parts  or 
fritter  of  detail  would  jar  with  the  prevailing 
breadth  of  natural  effect ; and  we  may,  not  so 
infrequently  as  we  might  wish,  prove  this 
negatively  by  the  mistaken  styles  sometimes 
adopted  in  such  scenery  for  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  buildings.  It  is  often  very  difficult, 
we  admit,  for  an  architect  to  convince  his  clients 
of  the  value  of  plain  design,  even  when  they 
desire  inexpensive  buildings;  there  is  a hankering 
after  display,  after  a good  show  for  the  money 
spent,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  simplicity  of 
treatment;  and  we  fear  that  it  is  sometimes  too 
mnoh  the  case  that  the  designer,  too,  especially 
if  young  in  practice,  is  tempted  to  show  what 
he  can  do  when  a good  opportunity  offers,  rather 
than  to  exercise  that  due  reticence  of  Land 
which  is  often  the  very  soul  of  art,  in  dealing 
with  peculiar  sites. 

The  want  also  of  critical  knowledge  among 
those  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  make  choice  of  an 
architect,  or  of  a style,  for  some  public  building 
stands  too  often  in  the  way  of  this  discriminating 
exercise  of  onr  art.  A case  lately  came  within 
onr  knowledge  where  a most  worthy  clergyman 
about  to  build  an  additional  church  in  his  parish 
undertook  to  save  the  committee  who  acted  with 
him  any  trouble  in  choosing  an  architect  by 
visiting  several  of  the  churches  lately  built  in 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  deciding  on  the  point 
from  what  he  should  thus  see.  Without  men- 
tioning more  than  one  of  his  comparisons,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  recommended  for  this 
church  the  architect  of  one  which  be  greatly 
preferred  to  another  in  a parish  near  it,  the  first 
being  a poor  and  weak,  though  over-laboured, 
imitation  of  one  by  the  architect  of  the  second, 
which  was  simple,  massive,  and  impressive, — 
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qualities  eminently  wanting  in  that  preferred, 
and  whose  outline,  in  a very  prooiineab  position, 
fails  utterly  in  respect  of  repose  and  dignity,  or 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  features  of  its  site. 
Our  friend’s  new  church,  it  is  but  fair  to  say, 
promises  much  better  than  that  which  influenced 
his  choice  of  an  artist.  Many  an  old  country 
church  tower  comes  to  mind  illustrating  to 
memory  the  harmony,  with  contrast,  which  may 
exist  between  such  scenery  as  wo  have  been 
considering  and  well-adapted  architecture,  and 
not  a few  spires,  but  these  all  simple  in  their 
parts,  and  massive  in  their  proportions  even  when 
moderate  in  scale  j and  such  must  ever  be  the 
•qualities  sought  by  an  architect  who  would  plant 
•in  such  scenes  a work  of  “art-building”  un- 
discording with  the  genius  loci. 

Our  reference  to  Claude  applying  thus  chiefly 
■to  buildings  in  hilly  or  undulating  wooded  land- 
•BCapes,  we  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  our 
subject  without  a word  or  two  on  such  as  are 
.placed  in  fiat  woodland  scenery.  The  general  out- 
line of  the  trees  clothing  a plain  follows,  of  course, 
■in  a great  degree  that  of  the  surface  they  spring 
from,  and  thus  much  less  of  variety  and  vertical 
form  is  found  here  in  the  natural  features,  and 
more  scope  is  given  for  direct  contrast  with  the 
•nearly  horizontal  landscape  skyline.  Hence  in 
■each  scenery  forms  more  lofty  and  taper  than  in 
hilly  landscape  will  produce  appropriate  effect  j 
and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  country  that  our  English 
■church  spires  prove  most  effective,  and  of  an 
angle  and  proportion  finer  and  sharper  than 
would  produce  an  equal  impression  among  more 
•varied  natural  features. 

When,  however,  trees  of  the  fir  tribe  (other 
‘than  the  Scotch  and  Italian  varieties)  prevail, 
-such  forms  will  lose  their  power,  and  the  broad  ! 
square  tower  prove  much  more  conducive  to  ' 
•picturesque  effect.  j 

Some  of  the  latter,  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  j 
of  good  scale  and  grey  with  age,  are  among  the  i 
most  powerful  accessories  we  know  to  this  quiet  [ 
but  charming  style  of  landscape  ; form,  colour,  j 
and  association  all  combining  to  give  them ' 
value.  I 

To  pass  from  country  to  town,  let  ns  consider  ! 
for  a little  what  points  as  to  outline  should  guide  I 
an  architect  in  designing  a lofty  building  for  an  ' 
urban  site,  spacious  as  to  openings,  bub  abound- 
ing in  features  of  considerable  height. 

Experience  shows  that  in  town  scenery,  at 
least  where  the  climate  occasions  much  use  of 
artificial  heating,  great  irregularity  and  diversity 
of  sky-line  are  sure  to  exist,  and  unfortunately 
often  combined  with  much  of  weakness  and 
inelegance,  if  not  ugliness,  of  form ; for  rare 
indeed  are  the  instances  of  really  solid  and 
artist-like  design  in|chimneyB,  suggestive  though 
such  features  be  to  an  accomplished  architect. 

Contrast  with  this  mixed  outline,  by  carefully 
graduated  and  distinctly  marked  form,  should 
be  a primary  aim  in  such  circumstances  : the 
breaks  of  line  not  frequent,  but  all  decisive,  and 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  in  the  ornamental  or 
sculptural  accessories  such  shapes  as  might  ap- 
proach any  prevalent  typo  of  form  among  the 
familiar  and  undignified  vertical  excrescences  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Breadth  fully  proportioned 
to  height  should  be  aimed  at  in  such  a situation 
where,  perhaps,  from  several  points  complete 
views  of  the  whole  height  of  the  building  could  | 
be  obtained,  a point  of  leas  importance,  where, ' 
as  in  crowded  localities  among  narrow  streets,  I 
this  can  seldom  bo  the  case,  and  that  part  of  the  j 
building  rising  above  the  general  mass,  alone ! 
likely  to  impress  its  outline  strongly  on  the  eye.  ■ 
Careful  study  of  detail  is  also  here  impera- ; 
tive,  as,  while  conducing  to  give  the  general 
character  of  form  relieved  against  the  back- 
ground of  sky,  it  is  certain  also  to  be  often 
subject  to  close  examination,  the  inclination 
always  existing  where  a building  of  importance 
reveals  itself  fully  from  such  a distance  as 
affords  a good  general  view,  to  approach  it 
gradually  till  generality  loses  itself  in  detail. 
As  regards  the  terminal  forms  of  structures 
such  and  so  placed  as  those  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  that  much  of  their 
success  will  depend  on  definiteness  and  decision 
of  outline  rather  than  on  any  high  degree  of 
•elaboration  in  their  parts,  careful  though,  as 
above  remarked,  the  study  of  those  parts,  how- 
ever simple,  must  be.  A well-considered  com- 
bination of  curved  and  straight  lines,  where  the 
style  admits  of  it,  will  generally  surpass  in 
effect  any  form  composed  wholly  of  straight 
lines,  and  this  because  in  almost  every  case  this 
will  afford  the  best  measured  degree  of  contrast 
with  the  forms  generally  prevailing  in  such  town 
sites  as  we  are  supposing.  Where  the  style  of 
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architecture  excludes  any  large  application  of 
curved  lines,  a massive  squareness  will  generally 
prove  most  effective  j and  as  illustrations  of  each 
of  the  above  classes  of  form,  we  may  instance  as 
pre-eminent  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
and  the  centre  tower  of  York  Minster.  Of 
course,  the  grand  scale  of  these  examples  re- 
moves them  from  the  class  of  ordinary  design ; 
but  the  principles  which  they  depend  upon  are 
common  to  all  scales  of  building, — with  this 
reservation,  that  with  diminution  of  scale 
an  increased  proportional  degree  of  terminal 
solidity  should  be  sought,  or  the  result  may  be 
that  of  flimsy  weakness,  such  as  was  alluded  to 
in  a former  paper  on  this  subject,  as  marking 
some  late  tower  designs  in  the  provinces.  At 
the  same  time  a more  finished — we  do  not  say  a 
more  studied-style  of  detail  should  be  adopted 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  structure,  thus  by 
smallness  of  scale  brought  nearer  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  stateliest  examples  extant  of  simple 
form  on  a grand  scale  rising  among  town  masses 
of  ordinary  buildings  is  presented  by  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Rembault,  at  Mechlin,  most 
beautifully  depicted  by  David  Roberts  for  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s  “ Pilgrims  of 
j the  Rhine,”  and  also  in  Coney’s  well-known  etch- 
' ings.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tower,  like  that 
: of  York  Minster,  and  others  of  very  imposing 
' appearance,  baa  the  bases  of  pinnacles  at  the 
^ parapet  without  their  shafts,  giving  the  idea — 
j whether  correctly  or  not  can  scarcely  now  be 
: known — of  their  having  been  intended,  but 
I omitted  from  the  completed  design  with  the 
I apparent  object  of  preserving  squareness  and 
simplicity  of  outline,  which  certainly  in  these 
! examples  produces  a noble  and  powerful  effect. 

Of  town  spires,  those  seem  most  effective 
which,  with  considerable  massiveness  of  propor- 
tion, have  their  decoration  confined  in  a great 
measure  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  tower, 
as  is  the  case  with  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford.  One 
celebrated  steeple,  that  of  St,  Nicholas,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  has  always  appeared  to  us  weak 
in  its  impression,  save  on  the  direct  square  eleva- 
tion J its  effect  on  the  diagonal  having  to  our 
eyes  the  defect  we  have  before  alluded  to,  of 
deficiency  of  mass  in  the  lantern  and  spirelet  as 
compared  with  the  tower  seen  diagonally. 

The  great  Somersetshire  towers,  as  that  of 
Taunton  and  others,  as  also  the  cognate  example 
of  Wrexham,  present  fine  instances  of  appro- 
priate urban  features,  and  in  most  of  them  the 
bold  treatment  of  their  parapets  and  pinnacles  is 
conducive  both  to  loftinesu  of  aspect  and  grace 
of  terminal  outline  without  weakness. 

Wrexham  Tower,  though  in  some  of  its  details 
late  almost  to  debasement,  is  an  especially  fine 
example  of  bold  proportion  and  massive  design, 
and  few  towns  in  Great  Britain  can  boast  of  a 
finer  and  more  appropriate  central  object;  the 
spire  of  a lately-built  church,  designed  ap- 
parently for  contrast,  of  a very  fine  angle, 
groups  strikingly  with  the  old  tower  in  distant 
views  of  the  town,  but,  on  a nearer  approach, 
especially  when  viewed  in  comparative  isolation, 
seems  too  attenuated  for  dignity,  and  in  its  very 
marked  simplicity  in  respect  of  detail  lacks 
something  of  the  force  derived  from  clustering 
decorative  features  at  the  base  of  a spire, 
bringing  it  also  somewhat  more  into  harmony 
with,  though  not  imitating,  the  varied  and 
broken  character  of  the  general  town  skyline 
around  it. 

A critical  comparison  of  various  examples  with 
a close  scrutiny  of  the  mental  impressions  they 
produce  and  their  sources,  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  careful  sketching  (an  exercise  which  no 
number  of  photographs  or  engravings  can  super- 
sede in  value)  will  lead  to  much  of  knowledge 
and  quick  perception  of  what  is  appropriate  or 
the  contrary ; and  no  leas  will  snch  study  con- 
vince of  the  fact  we  have  before  sought  to  im- 
press, of  the  great  scope  for  variety  of  treatment 
which  exists  for  works  in  this  class  of  design, 
notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  main  ele- 
ments entering  into  their  composition. 

Having  touched,  though  slightly,  on  a few 
parts  of  our  subject,  such  as  seemed  calculated 
to  convey  correct  impressions  of  the  principles  of 
criticism  involved,  we  may  hereafter  enter  into 
a brief  examination  of  some  of  the  rather  more 
detailed  points  of  treatment  affecting  this  im- 
portant province  of  architectural  design. 


Tbe  Water-Colour  Societies. — The  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  will  both  open 
their  exhibitions  to  the  public  on  Monday  next ; 
the  private  view  taking  place  this  Saturday. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  correspondence  between  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
“ respecting  his  duties  as  architect  of  the  New 
Palace  of  Westminster,”  as  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Cowper  Temple,  bas  been  published.  We  print 
a portion  of  the  architect’s  last  letter,  which  led 
the  First  Commissioner  to  take  legal  opinion  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  ask  for  all  the  contract 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment : — 

“ I have  ascertaiued  that  tbe  professioDal  custom  of 
American  architectB  in  such  cases  agrees  with  onr  own, 
and  that  the  roles  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
declare  that  ‘ drawings,  as  instruments  of  service,  are  the 
property  of  the  architect.'  I have  received  numerous 
communications  from  architects  and  others  to  the  same 
ellect.  I have  also  been  informed  by  members  of  my 
family  that  they  will  feel  aggrieved  if  I surrender  that 
which  they  consider  was  left  in  my  hands  as  a sacred  trust, 
and  the  nature  and  tenor  of  all  this  which  I have  referred 
to,  combined  with  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  place  an 
insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  my  banding  over  my 
inheritance  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty's 
Works.  I am,  however,  most  anxious  not  to  ofler  any 
impediment  to  his  views,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  show  all 
my  drawings,  &c.,  to  the  Director  of  Works,  and  to  make 
tracings  for  his  use  of  any  of  them  of  which  he  may  require 
copies.  For  BO  doing  1 will  make  DO  professional  charge, 
merely  asking  the  First  Commissioner  to  defray  the  actual 
and  necessary  cost  of  making  such  tracings  or  copies. 
Moreover,  though  I cannot  admit  the  tight  of  the  First 
Commissioner  to  give  me  directions  respecting  my  own 
property,  I am  willing  to  give  to  him,  without  any  charge, 
originals  or  tracings  of  all  drawings  made  in  my  own  office, 
during  my  engagement,  which  have  been  signed  as  con- 
tract drawings,  and  referred  to  as  such,  aud  I sincerely 
trust  that  these  proposals  will  put  an  end  to  a misunder- 
standing which  I greatly  regret,  which  I am  not  conscious 
of  having  done  anything  to  bring  about,  and  to  tbe  con- 
tinuation of  which  1 am  anxious  not  to  contribute." 

The  proposition  seems  most  fair.  There  is  an 
entire  misunderstanding  abroad  as  to  architects’ 
plans.  Mr.  Ayrton  is  reported  to  have  said,  as 
we  mentioned  last  week, — “ It  was  correct  that 
certain  architects  had  resolved  that  they  were 
entitled  to  keep  plans  which  they  had  prepared 
for  other  people  who  bad  paid  for  them.”  We 
have  pointed  out  on  many  ocoasions,  without 
reference,  of  coarse,  to  this  case,  that  an  archi- 
tect is  paid  not  for  his  drawings,  but  for  pro- 
ducing a building.  The  drawings  are  his  tools, 
his  means  for  producing  that  result ; and, 
whether  numerous  or  few,  whether  made  with 
ink  on  paper  or  with  chalk  on  a deal  board,  do 
not  regulate  his  charge.  There  is  no  more 
reason  that  the  architect  should  give  up  his 
drawings  to  his  employer  at  the  close  of  the  work 
than  that  the  carpenter  and  mason  should  leave 
behind  them  their  centres,  templets,  and  draw- 
ing-boards, and  it  never  is  done.  A plan  of  the 
drains  or  a section  showing  tbe  fiues  may  be 
and  often  is  made  for  the  owner,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  extra  charge ; but  as  a 
principle  the  drawings  belong  to  the  architect, 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  any  special 
arrangements  to  modify  that  principle.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  Mr.  Barry  commence  a legal  fight 
singlehanded  with  the  Government,  for  whom  law 
is  cheap.  The  whole  profession  is  concerned,  and 
ought  to  make  common  cause  to  prevent  the 
possible  establishment  of  an  unjust  and  iojurions 
precedent.  Wo  sincerely  hope,  however,  that 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  department  may  take 
such  a view  of  the  question  as  may  prevent 
what  would  certainly  be  a discreditable  colli- 
sion. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  held  on  the  4th  insfc.,  it  was  re- 
solved : — 

“ That  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  being 
satislied  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  architects'  drawings  set  forth  in  tbo  Rules  as  to 
professional  practice  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Archiiects,  desires  to  assure  Mr.  Barry  that  he  will 
have  their  cordial  support  in  resisting  tbe  demand  of  the 
First  Commissioner  ol  her  Majesty's  \\'orka  to  deliver  up 
to  him  tbe  drawings  prepared  by  his  lute  father  and  him- 
self, in  their  capacity  of  architects  to  the  Houses  of  Far- 
liament." 

We  understand  that  the  Society  also  expressed 
their  willingness  to  take  up  the  suggestion  made 
in  our  last,  andjoinina  general  subscription, 
to  fight  the  question  on  public  grounds. 


Sin, — Having  just  read  the  correspondence 
between  tbe  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Mr.  Edward  Barry,  it  appears  to  me  a case  of 
extreme  hardship. 

During  an  experience  of  thirty  years  and 
more  on  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  England, 
I cannot  call  to  mind  a solitary  instance  of  an 
architect  surrendering  his  working  drawings  to 
bis  client ; and  to  my  mind  it  becomes  imperative 
that  such  a demand,  now  made  for  the  first  time 
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should,  in  the  interests  of  the  professioHj  bi 
resisted  to  the  utmost. 

To  fight  this  question,  'which  afFects  every 
architect  in  the  kingdom,  single-handed,  agains' 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Goveriirapnts  of  modern 
times,  would  be  a most  unequal  contest.  Every 
associated  body  of  architects  shonld,  therefore, 
bo  up  and  doing,  and  aid  in  furnishing  the  sinews 
of  war  by  forming  a defence  fund,  to  which  I, 
for  one,  would  readily  subscribe. 

Let  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  once 
appoint  a treasurer,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  ol 
contributors  to  aid  Mr.  Barry  in  his  defence. 

A SURVEVOE. 


METEOrOLIS  BUILDINGS  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT  BILL. 

The  new  "Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Building  Acta  relating  to  the  metropolis;  the 
Formation  of  Streets  aud  of  Sewers  and  Drains 
in  the  Metropo'is  [not  very  clearly  expressed 
this,  by  the  way3,  and  for  other  purposes  relating 
thereto,”  consists  of  132  clauses,  and  17  echednles, 
printed  on  69  pages.  It  was  brought  in  by  Sir 
W.  Tite,  Mr,  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Dowring,  and  is 
to  cjmo  into  operation,  if  so  accepted,  on  the 
30th  of  September  next.  The  definition  of  a 
building  not  given  in  the  present  Act,  stands 
thus : — 

‘‘'Building’  inoludea  orery  erection  comprieiBg  n ' 
cubical  epoco  defined  by  wuJla,  piers,  posts,  or  oilier  ! 
structures,  and  a roof  or  other  covering,  whether  such 
erection  is  wholly  eoclOBed  or  not,  aud  whether  it  is  fixed  | 
on  permanent  fouudatioDS  or  not,  and  of  whatever  mate-  I 
rials  it  is  constructed,  and  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  used,  | 
or  coDBtnic'ied,  or  adapted  :l>ut  so  that  this  iuterpretation  | 
be  not  construed  bo  as  to  exclude  from  the  application  of , 
the  term  building  as  used  in  this  Act  auy  erection  that 
would  have  been  dccerniined  to  be  a building  according  to 
the  true  construction  of  ihiB  Act  if  this  interpretation  hud  I 
not  been  inserted  in  this  Act."  [ 

The  fees  to  be  paid  to  district  surveyors  are  I 
not  stated,  bub  are  to  be  the  subject  of  bye-laws. 

When  a building  has  been  taken  down  or  [ 
destroyed  to  the  extent  of  one  half  its  cubical- 
contents,  the  rebnilding  is  to  be  deemed  as  now  j 
the  erecL’ng  of  a new  bnilding,  but  the  difference  ‘ 
of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  what  constitutes 
ts  cubical  contents  is  not  dealt  with.  ^ 

By  Clause  45, — | 

“ A building  in  la  street  may,  -with  the  permission  I 
of  the  Bosrd,  given  by  them  after  considering  any  : 
ohjec-Uon  made  by  any  of  the  owners  of  each  adjoining  ' 
building  or  ground,  be  brought  forward  to  any  extent,  ' 
provided  that  no  part  thereof  extends  beyond  a line 
drawn  at  an  ungle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  front  wall 
or  boundary  of  the  adjuiniug  building  or  ground;  and 
the  decUiun  of  the  Board  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties  aud  those  claiming  under  them,  as  well  in  respect 
of  casements  of  light  and  air  as  in  all  other  respects.'’ 

As  to  public  buildings,  the  Board  takes  much 
larger  powers  than  heretofore.  By  clause  70, — 

“ A building  shall  not  be  used  as  a public  building  until 
the  superintending  architect  has  certified  his  approval 
thereof  in  relatiou  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  tenth  I 
schedule.” 

These  matters  are : — 

" 1.  M'idth  of  lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  landings,  and 
stairs.  *■-  Z 

2.  Freedom  thereof  from  inconvenient  barriers,  and 
steps  of  narrow  tread  or  curve. 

3.  Construction  thereof  with  fire  - resisting  materials, 
carried  by  supports  of  fire-ivsisling  materials. 

4.  Strength  and  security  of  railings  and  balustrades. 

6.  "VVidlh  of  openii  gs  for  doors  for  public  entrance  or 
access  and  egress,  and  method  cf  opening  same, 

C.  Means  of  ventilation. 

7.  Provision  for  water  supply  by  constant  pressure  or 
otherwise. 

8.  Provision  for  extinction  of  fire.” 

By  Clause  99,  the  district  surveyor,  if  he  find 
a building  in  an  eminently  dangerous  state,  is 
himself  to  cause  it  to  be  shored  up  and  hoarded  in. 

115.  By  order  of  Council,  one  of  the  police 
magistrates  may  have  tbe  exclusive  exeention  of 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  a magistrate  under 
this  Act  confided  to  him. 

126.  A builder  who  executes  work  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Act  ia  not  entitled  to  recover 
payment. 

As  to  fonndatione,  the  present  requirement, 
that  “ the  footing  of  every  wall  shall  rest  on  the 
solid  ground  or  on  concrete,”  remains,  and  is  not 
sufficient  for  security.  A thin  layer  of  concrete 
meets  the  legal  requirement,  and  if  on  loose  or 
unequally  solid  ground,  will  not  ensure  stability. 

Party  fence-walls  exceeding  7 ft.  in  height  are 
brought  under  supervision. 

Amongst  the  exemptions  we  find, — 

” Greenhonses,  plant-houses,  orchard-houses,  summer- 
houses, poullry-houses,  and  aviaries,  used  eiclosively  for 
such  purposes,  standiug  detach- d,  and  not  less  than  10  ft. 
from  any  other  buildings,  not  being  heated  otherwise  than 
-with  hot  water,  and  the  fire-places,  if  any,  being  detached, 
with  DO  flues  of  any  kind  within  the  bouses  or  buildings.” 


‘‘  Water-closets  and  privies  not  exceeding  in  area  25  ft., 
and  not  exceeding  in  height  7 ft.  (5  in.  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  the  under  aide  of  the  eaves  or  roof- 
pUte,  and  built  on  separate  foundations  nud  external  to 
the  buildings  to  which  they  belong,  aud. having  no  internal 
communioiition. 

Buildings  not  exceeding  in  area  50  ft.,  and  not  exceed- 
ing in  height  7 ft.  6 in.  measured  from  the  level  of  the 

ground  to  the  u'nder-aide  of  the  eaves  or  roof-plate,  and 

distant  at  least  ID  ft.  from  any  other  building,  and  from 
ary  street,  and  not  having  therein  any  stove,  flue,  fire- 
place, hot-air  or  hot-water  pipe,  or  other  apparatus  for 
warming  or  ventilating  the  same.” 

These  exemptions  are  very  objectionable,  and 
would  fill  the  back  yards  of  suburban  distriots 
with  dangerous  wooden  structures. 

We  shall  have  opportunities  to  look  farther  to 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill. 

The  ugly  coinage  “storey,”  plural  “storeys,” 
ig,  we  arc  sorry  to  see,  adopted  throughout  the 
document. 


THE  LATE  MR.  PATERSON,  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  in  New  Zealand 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Paterson,  C.E.  He  was  the  son 
of  a Leith  merchant,  and  was  born  about  the 
year  1832.  Ho  received  his  education  at  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh.  He  was  articled 
when  young  to  Messrs.  Grainger  & Miller,  in  the 
railway  branch  of  engineering,  and  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership,  Mr.  Paterson  remained 
with  Mr.  Miller,  and  finally  became  managing 
assistant  to  Messrs.  Blyth,  who  succeeded  to 
Messrs.  Miller’s  business. 

In  1863,  the  Otago  Government  required  the 
services  of  an  engineer,  to  whom  they  guaran- 
teed a two  years’  engagement,  and  a salary  of 
1,0001.,  with  expenses  out  and  home  again. 
Mr.  Paterson  obtained  the  berth  by  his  testi- 
monials, without  any  competition.  He  went  out 
by  the  Suez  route,  in  1863,  and  was  first  ap- 
pointed as  road  engineer  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  engagement  time.  He  carried  oat  many 
important  and  snccessfal  works.  He  surveyed 
and  prepared  Parliamentary  plans  for  the  Dune- 
din and  Clutha  railway,  and  for  the  Southland 
government  he  supervised  the  completion  of  the 
Bluff  and  Invercargill  railway.  He  also  prepared 
specifications  for  the  re-constrnction  of  the  Oreti 
line.  Mr.  Paterson  drew  up  some  able  and  care- 
ful reports  on  the  Lyttelton  tunnel,  and  on  rail- 
way works  in  general  in  the  colony. 

At  the  period  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  Rangitata  Bridge, 
and  as  late  as  November  last  he  bad  written  to 
the  Gladstone  Board  of  Works  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  design,  aud  to  the  effect  that,  if  a 
special  meeting  were  called,  he  was  in  readiness 
to  submit  his  plans,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

He  met  his  death,  along  with  others,  by  the 
upsetting  of  the  Dunedin  mail-coach,  in  the 
Kakanni  river. 

Mr.  Paterson’s  loss  is  severely  felt  in  the 
colony.  He  was  considered  to  have  no  equal  in 
his  own  peculiar  line  in  New  Zealand.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  unmarried,  and  was  not 
known  to  have  any  relatives  in  the  colony.  In 
business  matters  he  was  considered  upright  be- 
yond suspicion,  and  be  was  generally  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  or  had  dealings  with  him 
profeasionally  or  otherwise. 


MR.  PAGE’S  SCHEME  FOR  A CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 

Mr.  Thomas  Page,  C.E.,  has  read  a paper  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  his  plan  for  a submarine 
tunnel  across  the  British  Channel. 

He  proposes  to  sink,  between  Dover  or  the 
South  Foreland  and  Cape  Gris-nez  (172^ 
nautical  miles),  eight  conical  wrought  iron 
shafts,  the  longest  about  the  height  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  towers  ; these  shafts  to  be  two  miles 
apart,  aud  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
easing,  the  space  between  to  be  filled  in  with 
concrete  after  they  are  sunk  and  fixed  or  im- 
bedded, and  embanked  also  round  with  concrete 
to  a height  of  30  ft.  on  a base  of  45  ft.  all  round. 
A network  of  moored  chain  cables  would  also 
help  to  secure  them.  Lighthouses  would  be 
placed  on  tbe  tops  of  these  shafts,  at  a height  of 
180  ft.  above  low-water  mark, 

“ The  shalte  being  in  place,  the  bed  of  tbo  sea  would  be 
brought  to  a I'sir  exirface  by  the  operation  of  divers,  who 
would  be  enabled  to  work  without  pressure  on  tlieir  lungs 
or  their  bodies;  but  into  the  particulars  of  this  system 
(said  Mr.  Page)  I do  not  wish  to  enter,  as  it  is  a special 
arrangement  ibr  such  purposes  of  operating  in  deep 
water. 

Tbe  next  operation  is  that  of  sinking  and  bedding  on 
the  bed  of  the  Channel,  the  tubes  or  construction  for  the 


railway.  These  may  he  for  a single  line  or  a double  line, 

I will  refer  to  the  double  line  at  present,  aud  then  describe 
a tube,  the  joint  of  which  is  patented  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Liverpool,  by  means  of  which  the  tube,  moving  on  circulsic 
joints,  can  take  an  elastic  position,  and  all  the  junctions 
can  be  made  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  the 
remainder  of  tbe  tube  is  bedded  in  the  sea. 

The  space  between  tbe  shafts  being  divided  into  lengths, 
say  of  a quarter  of  a mile  each,  and  heavy  iron  frames 
fixed  in  tbe  bed  of  the  Channel  by  the  divers,  the  lengths 
of  tubular  sections  which  I would  propose  to  submerge  at 
one  time  are  i mile,  1,320  ft.,  a little  more  than  the  length 
of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Eight  of  these  lengths  being  sunk, 
and  covered,  complete  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  if  a 
auCRoient  power  and  a suflicient  number  of  operators 
were  provided  to  commence  from  each  shaft,  the  whole 
between  two  shafts  would  be  done  in  half  the  time ; and 
it  is  equally  certain  also  that  nine  times  the  power  and. 
operators  wonid  complete  the  whole  distanoo  between 
Dover  and  Cape  Gris-iiez  in  the  same  time  as  would  be 
required  for  joiningtwo  shafts. 

The  gigantic  nature  of  the  work  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  details  require  corresponding  means  of  execution,  both 
in  the  steam-hips  and  other  vessels,  for  placing  the  shafts 
in  position,  and  for  embedding  the  lengths  of  tube  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  as  well  as  for  olL 
the  operations  for  filling  the  spaces  between  the  outer  and 
inner  rings  of  the  shaits  with  concrete,  in  forming  the 
banks  of  concrete  round  the  shafts,  and  in  covering  with 
concrete  the  submerged  tubes  immediately  they  are  placed 
in  position.  It  is  by  an  excess  of  power  and  means,  in, 
steamships  and  ether  vessels,  in  operators,  and  in  materials 
for  forming  concrete,  that  the  progress  and  completion  of 
the  work  can  be  accomplished  with  rapidity  aud  economy. 
Thus  to  cover  a length  of  tubular  section  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  in  two  hours  of  the  tide,  would  require  l.SOfl' 
men;  to  fill  the  apace  between  the  rings  of  each  conical 
shaft  would  require  600  men  for  two  hours’ work  ; aud  to 
form  the  bank  of  concrete  round  each  shaft  would  require 
360  men  for  the  same  time. 

Tbe  cost  seems  to  have  been  estimated  at 
8,000,0001. ; or  rather  Mr.  Page’s  plan  was 
devised  on  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Newman, 
of  the  firm  of  Freshfi-^ld  & Newman,  that  if  he 
conld  stake  his  professional  reputation  on  a plan 
that  could  be  completed  for  8.000,0001.,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds  for 
its  execution. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading, 
of  the  paper,  opinions  were  expressed  pro  and 
con.  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Brassoy  was  amongst  the  speakers.  He  said 
that  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  understand 
the  project,  it  was  one  of  such  a gigantic  and  ex- 
ceptional character  as  he  had  never  before  heard, 
propounded.  No  engineer  had  ever  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  succeed;  his  impression  was 
that  it  would  not.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
possible  to  sink  the  tube,  as  was  proposed,  to 
the  depth  of  some  200  ft.  by  any  means  yet 
known  ; and  to  attempt  to  do  a thing  so  gigantic 
without  greater  experience  would  be  a very 
hazardous  experiment,  to  say  tbe  least  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bateman  (who  had  pre- 
viously spoken)  that  it  was  impossible  for  miners 
to  work  at  a depth  of  200  ft.  Therefore,  with  no- 
experience  to  guide  them,  he  thought  it  was  a 
bold  matter  to  attempt  to  execute  such  a pro- 
ject, and  no  wise  man  would  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Page  said  Mr.  Brassey’s  objection  as  to- 
divers  working  200  ft.  below  tbe  sea,  without 
nndno  pressure  'upon  their  lungs  and  bodies,  was 
very  easily  answered.  Supposing  the  room  in 
which  they  then  were  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  the  walla  were  carried  np  above  high 
water,  would  any  one  dispute  that  they  conld 
send  out  a diver  from  that  room  into  the  sea,, 
passing  through  a sort  of  valve-cupboard  into- 
the  sea,  and  give  him  only  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  with  perhaps  a pound  or  so  more.  He 
had  devised  a dress  for  this  pujpose,  by  which 
all  pressure  was  removed  from  the  body.  That 
being  explained,  all  the  difficulty  about  divers 
operating  in  deep  water  was  removed.  As  to 
want  of  experience,  all  great  engineering  feats 
had  been  carried  out  without  previous  experience- 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 
]ifanc7^estcr. — Some  months  ago  the  paintere- 
of  Manchester  gave  notice  that  on  the  1st  of 
April  they  would  cease  work  unless  an  advance 
of  Id.  an  hour  was  given  by  their  employers,, 
along  with  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  of 
three  hours  and  a half  per  week.  The  men  and 
their  employers  each  agreed  to  select  six  of  their- 
number  to  form  a committee  of  arbitration,  to 
lay  the  whole  subject  before  tbe  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, who  was  appointed  umpire.  His  worship 
. has  been  hearing  both  parties,  and  at  the  close  he 
. said,  it  appeared  from  tbe  admissions  on  both 
sides,  that  every  four  years  there  was  a propor- 
tionate  rise  in  the  wages  paid  to  tbe  men,  and 
be  thought  that,  under  tbe  circumstances,  tbe 
masters  should  pay  the  7d.  per  hour,  and  accede 
to  the  demand  for  areductionof  three  hours  and 
a half  per  week.  This  was,  in  fact,  giving  the 
men  an  extra  id.  per  hoar,  with  the  rednotion 
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demanded  in  the  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  Harwood, 
•one  of  the  principal  employers  in  the  trade  in 
Manchester,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
mayor,  stated  that  it  would  be  a great  loss  to 
the  masters  to  give  the  advance  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  was  preferable  to  coming  into  colli- 
sion with  the  men,  and  creating  misunder- 
standing  and  contention.  He  hoped  that  the 
men  would,  by  increased  diligence  and  attention 
to  their  work,  in  some  respect  qualify  the  great 
loss  which  they  must  inevitably  sustain. 

Motherwell  {Glasgow). — A large  number  of 
labourers  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Smith 
Brown,  contractor,  have  turned  out  on  strike  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  The  men  allege  that 
although  other  branches  in  connexion  with  the 
trade  have  received  an  advance,  they  have 
obtained  none  j hence  the  dispute.  The  strike 
•at  present  is  only  pantial. 

Stirling. — The  operative  masons  in  Stirling 
have  struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the 
■employers  having  refused  to  give  an  advance  of 
^d.  per  hour  per  day  of  nine  honrs.  The  strike 
s' ill  continues,  and  upwards  of  100  masons,  with 
si  considerably  greater  number  of  labourers,  are 
out  of  employment.  The  masters  have  resolved 
to  assist  each  other  as  far  as  possible,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  their  apprentices,  are  endeavouring  to 
■push  forward  the  work  upon  such  buildings  as 
are  most  urgently  required. 

Perth. — A meeting  of  the  master  masons  has 
•been  held,  and  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  opei'atives 
for  the  additional  Jd.  per  hour.  A good  number 
-of  men  are  coming  fi-om  the  country  districts 
and  obtaining  work  at  the  present  rate  of  wages, 
— viz.,  5^d.  per  hour.  The  men  connected  with 
the  Masons’  Association  continue  to  hold  out. 
Seventy-seven  have  found  employment  in  other 
places,  but  thirty-two  are  still  idle  in  the  town. 

Coatbridge. — The  joiners  of  Coatbridge  and 
meighbouibood  have  lately  evinced  considerable 
■dies-itisfaction  since  the  commencement  of  the 
strike  at  Glasgow,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  by  them  not  only  to  sopport  their  city 
brethren,  bet  to  obtain  the  terms  for  which  they 
are  agitating.  Weekly  meetings  have  been  held 
to  consider  the  question,  and  it  has  been  decided 
that,  unless  the  masters  agree  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Glasgow  men  on  strike,  they  shall 
also  turn  out.  Accordingly,  no  agreement 
having  been  come  to,  the  men  have  ceased 
working. 

Fatal  Trade  Dispute  in  Bohemia.  — The 
Austrian  journals  give  some  imperfect  details  of 
a lamentable  collision  between  the  Imperial 
troops  and  a body  of  workmen  on  strike.  It 
appears  that  the  trade  differences  in  Northern 
•Bohemia  have  lately  resulted  in  the  now  ordinary 
•form  of  a strike  on  the  part  of  the  discontented 
workmen.  On  the  Slat  of  March  the  artisans 
•employed  at  several  manufactories  at  Reichem- 
berg,  having  ceased  to  work,  proceeded  in  a body 
to  some  establishments  at  Swarow,  with  the 
-object  of  compelling  a cessation  of  labour  in 
that  town.  On  their  arrival  they  found  the 
.principal  manufactory  occupied  by  the  troops, 
and  a conflict  ensued,  which,  unhappily,  ter- 
minated in  loss  of  life.  It  is  stated  that  the 
workmen  on  arriving  proceeded  to  insult  the 
-aoldiers  and  to  pelt  them  with  stones.  The  latter 
after  a time  became  exasperated,  and  fired  upon 
the  crowd.  The  result  was  five  men  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  more  or  less 
seriously  wounded,  whereupon  the  workmen 
dispersed ; threatening,  however,  to  return  in 
^greater  numbers  and  better  prepared  to  exact 
vengeance.  One  soldier  was  killed  and  another 
seriously  wounded  by  stones.  Great  agitation 
prevails  thronghont  the  northern  part  of 
Bohemia,  and  all  the  manufactories  of  Swarow 
have  been  closed,  while  reinforcements  of  troops 
•are  being  sent  from  Prague. 


THE  GREATNESS  OP  GREAT  MEN. 

Recently  an  excellent  lecture  on  this  subject 
was  delivered,  in  Wakefield,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  the  head-master  of  the  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  Wakefield  Schools  of  Art.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said  he  considered  that  in  all 
great  men  there  were  these  three  features, — love 
of  work,  unfailing  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Had  some  men  notbsen  the  greatest  workers  the 
world  would  never  have  known  them  as  great 
men.  Mr.  Smith,  in  answering  the  question 
“ What  is  the  secret  of  the  succeBS  of  great 
men  ?”  said : — “ The  secret  of  great  men  is  that 
there  is  no  secret  at  all,  and  this  is  a secret  which, 
tbongh  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops  before 


multitudes  of  hearers,  will  always  be  believed  to 
be  a secret,  and  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it 
is  the  easiest  and  most  plausible  way  of  explain- 
ing the  difference  that  we  see  to  exist  between 
ourselves  and  those  we  acknowledge  to  be  great. 
If  W0  would  fairly  and  honestly  take  to  the 
acknowledgment  that  whilst  we  have  slept  great 
men  have  worked,  whilst  we  have  been  self- 
indulgent  and  prone  to  luxury,  they  have  been 
self-denying  and  inured  to  hardships,  we  should 
lose  something  in  the  good  opinion  wo  have  of 
ourselves,  but  we  should  gain  a great  deal  in  self- 
knowledge,  and  dispel  a mystery  that  shonld  be 
no  mystery  at  all.  There  seem  to  be  common 
elements  of  character  in  all  great  men,  almost 
the  identical  basis  of  character  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  the  different  vocations  explaining  any 
minor  differences  that  are  to  be  found  in  them. 
Thus  I find  precisely  the  same  features  in  the 
character  of  Michelangelo  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  two  men  living  three  centuries  apart, 
in  different  countries,  one  a great  artist  and  the 
other  a great  warrior.  In  them,  as  in  every  in- 
stance I have  yet  studied,  the  distinguishing 
feature  is  an  intense  love  of  work,  work  of  the 
kind  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  each  to  do.  Another 
feature  is  indomitable  courage,  and  the  last  is  a 
never-dying  perseverance.  Though  I have  care- 
fully studied  the  histories  of  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  in  order,  if  I could,  to  discover  the  source 
of  their  greatness,  I have  never  yet  come  upon 
one  great  life  that  has  lacked  these  three 
features, — love  of  work,  unfailing  courage,  and 
perseverance. 

And  this  leads  me  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  only  reliable  sign  or  indication  of  genius  is 
eagerness  for  and  love  of  work  as  a basis  j and 
whether  this  genius  will  ever  become  developed 
to  maturity  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  other 
two  features,  courage  and  perseverance  j though, 
of  course,  something  depends  upon  health. 
Another  feature  of  great  men  was,  that  failure 
did  not  discourage  them.  If  they  sat  down  with 
tearful  eyes  and  lamentations,  surrounded  by 
their  mistakes,  and  overwhelmed  by  them,  they 
would  never  rise  over  them.  Greatness  perse- 
vered and  overcame,  whilst  littleness  lost  heart 
and  failed.”  As  an  illustration  of  perseverance 
the  lecturer  instanced  the  case  of  George  Ste- 
phenson, who  sncceeded,  in  the  face  of  appa- 
rently insurmountable  obstacles,  in  laying  a 
railway  over  Chat  Moss,  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  That  which  at  first  sight  was 
deemefi  impossible  to  achieve  was  afterwards 
declared  the  strongest,  and  safest,  and  cheapest 
part  of  the  line.  Other  men  would  have  aban- 
doned the  project,  but  George  Stephenson  was  a 
great  man,  and  he  did  not.  The  lecturer  con- 
ceived that  in  one  single  injunction,  “ Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,”  lay  the  elements  of  success.  “ It  is  nob,” 
said  he,  ‘‘the  nature  of  your  work,  nor  the  im- 
portance, socially  or  pecuniarily,  of  your  trade  or 
profession  that  will  give  you  the  opportunity  or 
means  of  living  a great  or  noble  life;  for  there 
are  models  in  every  calling,  however  important, 
and  nobles  in  every  occupation,  however  insig- 
nificant. The  man  dignifies  or  degrades  the 
office,  the  office  does  neither  to  the  man.  There 
is  absolutely  no  employment  which  may  not  be 
made  the  means  of  arriving  at  success  in  life ; 
there  is  none  which  cannot  be  degraded  into 
failure.  The  only  stipulation  is,  that  your  hands 
shall  have  found  the  work  to  do,  and  that  it  shall 
be  done  with  your  might.  Not  with  your  incli- 
nations only,  nor  with  your  faltering  hands  and 
timid  hearts,  bat  with  might ; and  might  means 
strength  of  hand  and  strength  of  heart,  skill  and 
courage  combined  in  one  strong  word.” 


enbit  measure  found  in  Egypt,  and  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  was  more  than 
3,200  years  old.  Having  remarked  that  he  had 
a copy  of  this  measure  sent  out  to  Egypt  to 
Sergeant-Major  Macdonald,  with  instructions  to 
measure  the  pyramid,  and  stated  one  or  two  of 
the  results  thereof,  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  say 
that  the  side  of  the  square  base  of  the  pyramid 
was  equal  in  length  to  7G0  English  feet,  and  his 
experience  was  that  people  had  a very  imperfect 
idea — a difficulty  of  realising  such  dimensions. 
The  stone  used  for  the  facing  was  of  a better 
class  than  that  which  formed  the  inner  portion 
of  the  bnilding,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  reck- 
lessness of  coat,  BO  to  speak,  and  the  tremendous 
indifference  to  any  amount  of  labour  which 
characterised  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  the 
lecturer  said  they,  at  enormous  pains,  had  large 
stones  brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  placed  in  their  present  positions. 
They  were,  too,  very  clever  as  architects  j for 
iostance,  in  the  king’s  chamber  inside  the 
pyramid  there  were  stones  30  ft.  long,  placed 
one  over  another  : these  stones  were  not  found 
in  Lower  Egypt  at  all ; bub  although  some  were 
90  tons  in  weight,  they  were  brought  in  vessels 
500  miles  down  the  Nile,  carried  across  great 
causeways,  and  then  placed  in  the  pyramid 
100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Then, 
^ain,  as  to  the  finish,  this  Syenite  stone  was 
one  of  the  very  hardest  known,  and  yet  it  had 
been  polished  and  built  in  to  form  a casing  for 
the  king’s  chamber  with  such  an  exact  skill  and 
so  high  a finish,  that  the  finest  piece  of  tissue 
paper  could  not  be  put  between  the  joints,  and 
this  in  a place  built  4,000  years  ago  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  hold  the  body  of  one  man.  If 
there  was  one  thing  which  more  than  another  ho 
admired  in  the  construction  of  these  pyramids  it 
was  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
bnilders  introduced  the  principle  of  counter- 
balancing, by  which,  he  believed,  the  atones 
were  raised  to  their  positions.  By  aid  of  a 
model,  the  handiwork  of  Corporal  Goodwm,  11, E., 
who  worked  it  on  the  platform,  Sir  Henry  ex- 
plained his  theory  upon  this  point.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  that  the  assertion  of  some  that  the 
pyramids  were  bu'lt  only  as  a standard  of 
measure  was  an  insult  to  the  understandiog. 


LECTURE  BY  SIR  H.  JAMES  ON  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

A LECTURE  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt 
has  been  delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Hartley  Institution,  at  Southampton,  by  Col.  Sir 
Henry  James,  R.E.,  director-general  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Sir  Henry  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  details  of  measurement  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  pointing  out  its  perfect  exactness, 
and  said  that  many  enthusiastic  gentlemen 
imagined  these  beautifnl  proportions  must  have 
been  the  result  of  superhuman  labour,  following 
out  this  idea  in  a manner  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  were  their  followers,  and 
the  ridionle  of  those  who  were  not ; among  the 
latter  of  whom  he  included  himself.  In  passing, 
the  lecturer  exhibited  an  exact  representation  of 
what  he  said  was  the  most  interesting  piece  of' 
wood  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions — the  wooden 


THE  NINE  HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

BY  A WORKMAN. 

Sir, — Another  agitation  in  the  building  trade 
is  the  last  ominous  announcement  which  has  been 
the  round  of  the  papers.  Among  the  many 
strange  things  in  existence  there  is  none  more 
startling  than  the  continual  agitation  of  the 
builders’  workmen  : contentment  to  them  is  un- 
known,— and  in  season  and  out  of  season  the 
brains  of  the  leaders  are  scheming  agitations. 
It  matters  not  what  is  the  state  of  trade.  When 
brisk  they  want  a rise  of  wages ; if  slack,  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  new  movement 
is  making  great  progress.  Meetings  are  held, 
at  which  every  one  agrees,  and  the  rules  for  the 
guidance  are  unanimously  passed  as  the  apex 
of  legislative  wisdom.  It  is  a pity  that  any 
doubts  or  jars  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  move- 
ment should  disturb  such  rare  harmony.  Never- 
theless, I think  it  is  the  workmen’s  dnty  to 
weigh  their  unanimous  proceedings  in  the  scale 
of  common  sense,  and,  if  found  wanting,  to 
expose  the  fallacies  which  have  misled  a portion 
of  their  fellow-workmen.  Before  doing  it,  I may 
state  that  I have  spoken  to  many  workmen  about 
the  movement,  and  have  not  found  any  in  favour 
of  it.  The  labourers  are  tooth  and  nail  against 
it ; and  the  others  say,  that  as  the  building  trade 
is  better  paid,  has  more  privileges,  and  work 
less  hours  than  other  trades,  it  is  the  wisest 
course  to  let  well  alone. 

The  movement  in  1859  for  a rednotion  in  the 
hours  of  labour  led  to  one  of  the  gi’eatesfc 
strikes  on  record.  The  revivers  of  that  move- 
ment have  changed  their  tactics,  and  state  they 
are  willing  to  drop  the  hour’s  pay,  and  take 
nine  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work,  thereby 
assuming  that  no  opposition  will  this  time  bo 
offered  by  the  employers,  as  the  object  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  surplus  bands  in  the  trade,  and  the 
leaders  think  they  are  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  their  philanthropic  efforts.  But  it  so  hapfwns 
that  there  is  somethiog  farther  in  the  shape  of 
a code  of  working  rules  which  gives  the  key  to 
the  movement,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  the  pretence, — 
higher  wages,  more  privileges,  the  object ; and 
it  is  evident  that  the  masters  must,  in  the  inte- 
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rest  of  the  public,  resist,  or  this  movement  will, 
ike  many  others,  end,  if  not  at  once  opposed  by 
masters  and  workmen,  in  a ruinous  strike.  As 
such  is  the  case,  it  behoves  employers  and  work- 
men who  object  to  the  movement,  and  to  these 
continual  agitations  in  the  trade,  to  arouse  them- 
selves and  form,  not  an  anti-strike  or  a free- 
labonr  society,  but  a common-sense  society, 
whose  object  would  be  to  expose  the  fallacies 
and  inconsistent  consideringa  of  the  men  who 
now  pretend  to  lead  and  regulate  the  building 
trade,  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  a 
favourite  theme  with  trade-nn'onists  5 they  have 
an  idea  they  can,  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour, 
regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand  5 they  ap- 
pear to  think  that  work  is  a fixed  quantity,  and 
that  workmen  are  an  exact  number.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  their  theory,  London  is  the  metro- 
polis of  Great  Brita’n,  and  workmen  from  all 
parts  flock  to  it ; and,  farther,  it  is  the  ambition 
of  a large  number  of  apprentices,  to  become 
London  workmen.  They  have  heard  of  it  as  a 
place  where  enormous  wages  are  to  be  earned, 
and  thus  it  is  that  in  London  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a large  number  of  unemployed 
workmen.  And  this  demand  to  raise  wages,  that 
aro  already  much  higher  than  the  wages  in 
other  trades,  will  end  disastronsly  to  all  con- 
cerned, in  the  first  place,  by  the  absorption  of 
workmen  whose  trades  ate  closely  connected  5 
and  in  the  end  they  will  be  compelled  to  accept 
lower  terms  and  less  privileges  than  they  pre- 
viously possessed. 

The  rule  relating  to  working  hours  states 
“ that  nine  hours  are  to  be  reckoned  as  the  work- 
ing time;  all  over  that  to  be  called  overtime, 
and  to  be  paid  time  and  half,  and  double  time.” 
Before  discussing  the  consequences  of  that,  I 
might  ask,  who  now  objects  to  overtime  ? I have 
worked  with  nnionists,  and  I never  heard  any 
object.  We  know  that  in  theory  they  pretend  to 
object,  bat  in  practice  they  take  to  it  kindly 
withont  a protest,  and  therefore  this  nine-hour 
movement  is  a dishonest  movement,  because  it  is 
in  its  essence  a scheme  to  raise  wages.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  well  known  that  a large  part  of  the 
bnildera’  work  in  London  consists  of  alterations 
and  repairs,  and  it  is  that  branch  of  the  trade 
which  the  rule  as  to  overtime  would  most  afiect, 
and  its  influence  would  have  a deadening  effect  in 
relation  to  the  various  trading  establishments  in 
the  metropolis.  In  shops  and  offices,  every  inch 
of  space  is  economised,  and  all  sorts  of  schemes 
are  devised  to  make  the  most  of  it  5 and  altera- 
tions and  repairs  are  a serious  consideration,  as 
it  is  a partial  stoppage  of  business,  and  the 
tradesman  is  always  glad  to  see  the  backs  of  the 
builder’s  workmen  j and  no  doubt  in  the  first- 
class  businesses  the  inconvenience  of  having 
workmen  about  is  almost  as  great  a consideration 
as  the  cost.  Overtime  is  then  a matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  for  it,  the  chances  are  they  will  prefer  to 
go  on  in  their  old  way  rather  than  submit  to  the 
workmen’s  demands.  Other  cases  might  be 
cited  which  would  more  illustrate  this  short- 
time  movement,  but  sufficient  on  this  point  has 
been  said  to  show  that,  in  relation  to  alterations 
and  repairs,  it  would  inflict  loss  on  the  public 
and  seriously  affect  the  workmen's  earnings. 

In  London  there  is  a large  number  of  small 
builders  who  employ  from  two  to  twenty  work- 
men, and  these  in  most  cases  have  not  more 
shop-room  than  they  require  to  carry  on  their 
usual  business.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they 
are  unusually  busy ; every  bench  is  full, 
and  they  require  the  men  to  work  overtime; 
but  if  they  are  to  pay  a heavy  tax  for  it,  it  is 
evident  that  it  wonld  prevent  any  increase  or 
enlargement  of  their  bosiness;  and  thus  the 
rule  would  keep  small  tradesmen  in  a fixed  posi- 
tion, and  give  an  advantage  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  have  more  shop-room  than  they  actually 
required.  As  some  builders  are  more  fortunate 
than  others, — or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a sur- 
plus of  master  builders, — it  would  be  well  for 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  make  it  more 
absurd  than  it  at  present  is,  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  case  of  the  nnemployed  mas- 
ters, as  there  are  at  present  many  of  them  who 
have  no  stowage,  and  yet  want  more  room, 
whilst  there  are  others  with  plenty  of  shop-room 
and  no  work.  According  to  our  leaders’  ideas 
this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist.  I hope, 
sir,  yon  will  allow,  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
men, this  question  to  be  discussed  in  the  Builder, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  what  is  required  to 
bring  the  workmen  to  take  a common-sense  and 
practical  view  of  the  unwise  proceedings  of  the 
Bo-called  working-class  leaders. 


THE  POOE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — You  have  frequently,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Builder,  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
destitution  existing  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  the 
“ Edinburgh  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,” 

The  Association  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years,  and  after  having  had  many  obstacles  to 
contend  with,  is  now  in  good  working  order,  and 
is  doing  ranch  good.  This  city  is  favourable  for 
such  an  experiment.  The  poor  are  more  concen- 
trated in  certain  districts  than  is  generally  the 
case,  and  these  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
residences  of  the  better  classes.  There  are  here 
a number  of  retired  military  and  professional 
men,  with  time  hanging  on  their  hands,  to  whom 
the  work  of  visiting,  &c.,  is  nob  burdensome,  but 
the  visitors  are  recruited  from  all  of  the  well-to- 
do  classes  who  have  any  time  to  spare ; and 
some  of  the  most  energetic  and  useful  of  them 
belong  to  the  class  of  skilled  artisans.  The 
Association  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  at  the 
children  : where  possible  they  are  sent  to  school, 
and  free  dinners  have  been  given  to  many  of 
them  (all  are  invited).  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion attend  these  dinner-parties,  and  a register 
is  kept  of  the  guests,  and  their  cases  inquired 
into.  By  this  meaua  we  get  at  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

By  your  making  public  this  matter  you  may 
induce  others  to  follow  a good  example.  I believe 
that  applications  have  been  made  to  the  central 
committee  from  other  cities  for  information  as  to 
the  working  of  the  system. 

W.  G.  Shiells. 


WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has  been 
held  in  the  Connoil-room  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  Foregate-street,  Wor- 
cester ; present, — Earl  Beauchamp  (in  the  chair). 
Rev.  R.  Cattley,  Rev.  G.  S.  Muon,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Douglas,  Rev.  T.  G.  Curtlor,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Vernon  (Eckiugton),  Rev.  H.  G.  Fauasett,  Rev. 
J.  F.  Green,  Rev.  E.  H.  Eyro  Davies,  Mr.  E. 
Lees,  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  A. 
Walker. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Severn  Walker)  read  the 
annual  report,  which  was  adopted;  after  which 
some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  society  to  criticise  the  varions  public 
buildings  erected  in  the  locality  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Rev.  M.  E.  0.  Walcott  was  elected  an 
honorai’y  member  of  the  society,  and  the  office 
bearers  were  re-elected. 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  DEPARTMENT,  BOARD 
OP  WORKS. 

The  preparation  of  the  New  Buildings  Bill, 
to  which  wo  have  referred  in  our  present  issue, 
as  well  as  that  of  varions  previous  drafts,  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Walter  Newall,  the  principal 
clerk  in  the  Architect’s  Department.  After  26 
years’  service,  partly  with  the  Referees  of  the 
184.4  Act,  and  sinoe  then  under  the  present 
Board  from  its  foundation,  Mr.  Newall  finds  him- 
self with  a salary  of  3001.  a year,  attained  at  the 
beginning  of  1868  by  the  final  increment  of  101. 
under  the  first-class  scale,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
to  hear  that  he  is  now  seeking  to  induce  the 
Board  to  consider  his  position.  We  have  reason 
to  know  that  his  duties  are  such  as  have  always 
required  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  have 
long  called  for  nightwork,  week  by  week,  in 
the  preparation  of  returns  and  reports  which 
could  not  be  attended  to  during  office  hours.  A 
public  servant  such  as  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  end  his  days  at  300Z.  a year. 


THE  GREAT  HALL,  ALLEYN’S  COLLEGE, 
DULWICH. 

This  handsome  apartment  forms  the  central 
feature  of  the  block  of  buildings  just  completed, 
as  the  new  College  at  Dulwich,  of  which  a gene- 
ral view,  plan,  and  particulars  were  given  in  a 
previous  volume  of  the  Builder.*  The  whole  of 
those  buildings  are  now  complete,  and  have  been 
partially  in  the  occupation  of  the  school,  where 
250  to  330  boys  are  at  present  assembled,  The 


building,  when  fully  occupied,  has  accommoda- 
tion for  800,  and  situated  as  it  is  close  to 
London,  and  in  the  midst  of  a very  popnloua 
neighbonrhood,  which  is  ever  on  the  increase, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  number  of 
scholars  will  be  at  once  eager  to  enter  so  soon  as 
the  arrangements  of  the  trustees  permit.  At 
present,  as  we  have  said,  they  do  not  propose  to 
take  more  than  300  boys. 

The  hall  is  on  the  principal  floor  of  the'build- 
ing,  and  is  approached  on  each  side  from  the 
ground  floor  by  spacious  staircases  com- 
municating with  the  play  cloisters  of  the  boyci^ 
and  which  connect  the  north  and  south  wings  of 
the  building  with  the  central  block.  Its  length 
is  92  ft.,  its  width  43  ft.,  and  its  height  above 
50  ft.  There  is  a raised  dais  at  the  eastern  end, 
which  will  be  available,  we  presume,  for  those 
speeches  and  dramatic  recitations  which  have 
so  agreeably  marked  the  examination  prize-days 
of  Alleyn’s  College  daring  the  last  few  years. 
The  great  ribs  of  the  roof  are  supported  on 
pillars  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  highly  polished, 
with  richly-carved  stone  capitals,  and  standing 
on  pedestals  of  terra-cotta  work  in  cream  colour 
and  light  green  ware  of  very  finished  and  beauti- 
ful  manufacture,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Blashfield, 
of  Stamford.  A panelled  oak  dado  runs  all 
round  the  hall  between  these  pedestals,  while 
the  panels  between  the  pillars  are  to  be  gradu- 
ally filled  with  the  recorded  names  of  scholars 
of  Alleyn’s  j College  who  shall  have  attained 
distinction  in  their  after-studies  and  their  future 
lives.  The  great  doors  each  side  of  the  hall 
leading  to  the  staircase,  of  carved  oak,  are 
worthy  of  observation.  The  hall  is  lighted  by 
a large  mullioued  window  at  each  end,  as  seen 
in  our  engraving,  and  which  is  filled  with  glass, 
relieved  by  a stained  glass  bordering;  while  the 
tracery  contains  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
College.  These  windows  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Eckford  Glass  Works, 
Clerkenwell,  and  the  border  and  other  coloured 
parts  are  formed  from  Stamford  coloured 
glass,  the  ingenious  process  for  doing 
whicla  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Moore. 
The  window  jambs,  mnllions,  and  tracory  are 
all  of  terra-cotta,  enriched  with  modelled  carving 
from  Mr.  Blashfield’s  manufactory  above  men- 
tioned. The  roof  of  the  hall  is  entirely  in  deal. 
Its  design  is  similar  in  style  to  the  roofs  of  some 
of  the  great  churches  and  basilicas  of  North 
Italy — that  is,  a wagon  form;  sometimes  found 
with  a single  curvature  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  the  great  church  of  St.  Fermo, 
at  Verona,  of  several  stages  of  curvature, — an 
idea  which  has  been  carried  out  at  Dulwich. 
These  roofs  in  Italy,  however,  are  never  divided 
into  bays,  as  at  Dulwich,  and  the  resnlt  is 
a heaviness  of  effect  which  is  here  relieved 
by  the  circular  principals  springing  from  ham- 
mer beams  supported  on  the  marble  pillars 
before  referred  to.  The  spandrels  of  the 
springers  under  the  hammer-beams  are  filled 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  tlte  College,  duly 
emblazoned  in  colour,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  enhanced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  staining 
its  principal  lines  of  mouldings,  bat  leaving  the 
natural  colour  of  the  deal  in  the  carved  or 
enriched  features  ; the  whole  then  being 
varnished.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a 
louvre,  for  about  30  ft.  above  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  intended  for  ventilation,  which,  being 
treated  externally  in  several  stages,  and  termi- 
nating with  a crocheted  spire,  forms  an  important 
and  graceful  feature  of  the  exterior. 

This  hall  is  intended  to  be  used  for  dining  the 
masters  arid  those  boys  of  the  College  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements 
about  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  with  a view  to  which  a complete  range- 
of  kitchens,  &o.,  is  provided  on  the  lower  floor, 
with  a double  lift  thence  to  the  service-rooia 
on  one  side  of  the  hall.  It  is  calculated  that 
about  400  can  easily  dine  at  the  same  time, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  scholars 
will  wish  to  do  so,  as,  of  course,  many  live  with 
their  relatives  in  close  proximity  to  the  College. 

On  the  annual  prize  days,  700  to  800  spec- 
tators will  readily  be  accommodated,  a fact 
which  will  encourage  and  reward  the  exertions 
which  doubtless  will  be  made  to  vie  on  these 
occasions  with  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,. 
Rugby,  and  Marlborough. 

We  should  not  omit  that  the  walls  and  roo5 
have  been  tastefully  decorated  in  colour  and/ 
arabesques,  by  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  Kingsdown-rcad, 
Islington,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
architect  to  the  governors,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
from  whose  designs  the  whole  pile  of  buildings 
has  been  carried  out. 


Jack  Plane. 
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BUISO0S  SniLDINGS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

With  reference  to  certain  proceedinga  taken 
by  the  Commiaaionera  of  Sewers  figainat  Mr. 
Be  Keyser,  of  the  Iloyal  Hotel,  Chatham-place, 
in  respect  of  certain  works  reqairad  to  be  done 
to  his  premises,  to  render  the  same  safe,  as  re- 
ported in  our  pages,*  Mr.  Power  has  forwarded 
to  us  a communication,  of  which  we  give  the 
pith : — 

" On  the  3rd  of  January  last,  a policeman  (and  not  ' or 
lomebody  else,’  as  in  your  report)  called  here,  and  left 
word  with  my  clerk  that  the  back  wall  of  No.  10,  Cha' ham- 
place,  was  in  a dangerous  condition.  This  information  I 
forwarded  to  the  commiaaionera  in  the  usual  way,  upon 
forms  supplied  by  theroselres  for  th  s purpose,  and  ou  the 
11th  of  January  1 received  an  order  from  them,  to  survey 
and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  house  in  question.  On 
the  17lh  of  the  same  month  I reported  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a portion  of  the  back  wall  was  in  a dangerous  state,  and 
recommended  certain  steps  to  bo  taken  to  secure  the 
same. 

Mr.  De  Keyser,  who  is  one  of  the  commissioners,  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  complained,  through 
his  surveyor,  Mr.  Gruning,  to  the  commissioners  of  my 
conduct  in  this  roaticr. 

My  certificate  and  report  upon  the  above  bear  date 
January  17lh;  and  Mr.  De  Keyset’s  complaint,  thr^ngli 
his  surveyor,  is  dated  Februa  y lltb,  nearly  one  mouth 
after  my  report  had  been  sent  to  the  commissioners  ; and 
when  I state  that,  up  to  the  former  date,  Mr.  De  Keyser 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  mo,  it  will  be  seen  hnw  ground- 
less is  the  insinuation  that  in  these  proceedings  I was 
actuated  by  ‘ malicious  feelings  quite  the  contrary.  Mr. 
De  Keyser  solicited  an  interview  with  me  on  Januarv  28tb, 
relative  to  this  same  certificate,  and  I then  found  him  to 
be  a very  courleons  and,  as  I thought,  honourable  gentle- 
man ; indi  ed,  we  parted  on  very  friendly  terms. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  to  me  in  eross-erami- 
nation,  as  to  whether  the  wall  would  staud  for  ' one,  two, 
ten,  or  twenty  years,’  I declined  to  answer,  on  the  ground 
that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  future  ; the  point  I had 
to  decide,  regard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  the  public, 
was,  ‘ Is  or  is  not  this  wall  now  dangerous  ?'  and  my  opinion 
is  most  decidedly  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
properly  secured. 

All  practical  men  who  are  conversant  with  defective  old 
work  know  that  a structure  may  stand  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  give  way  at  any 
moment. 

The  statement  that  a ' fillet  of  cement  had  been  run 
round  the  house  ’ is  simply  untrue.  The  only  cement  I 
could  discover  was  a few  small  bands,  about  2 in.  or  3 in. 
long,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cracked  brickwork.  This 
was,  however,  at  some  considerable  distance  above  the 
crack  to  which  I more  particularly  referred  j and  when  I 
say  that  it  is  some  13  ft.  long,  and  varying  Irom  j in.  to 
i in.  wide,  running  obliquely  from  north  to  south,  and 
subject  to  all  the  vibration  consequent  upon  the  roadway 
next  the  house  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
heavy  loads  on  to  the  new  Embankment,  I think  you 
will  agree  that  as  the  subject  was  brought  before  me 
officially  I could  not,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  have 
expressed  a dilferent  opinion  than  the  one  contained  in 
my  certifica'e  without  a grave  dereliction  of  duly,  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  taking  place,  a judicial  censure. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  admitted  in 
cross-examination  that  the  wall  was  to  a certain  extent 

dangerous 

Edwabd  Power,  District  Surveyor.” 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  FEANCE. 

Sib,— I have  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on 
the  above  subject,  and  although  I take  quite  a different 
view  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  I trust  that  you  will  : 
ive  insertion  to  the  following  remarks,  as  it  must  be  the 
esire  of  us  all  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  at  the  really 
best  means  of  efiecting  the  object  desired 

It  is  now  more  than  five  years  since  I first  bronght 
forward  iny  project  of  a tunnel  under  the  Channel,  and 
before  doing  so  I was  guided  entirely  by  the  experience  I 
obtained,  first  in  the  miniog  districts  of  Northumberland, 
where,  for  ten  years  of  my  practice  as  a civil  engineer,  I 
obtained  much  useful  information  applicable  to  the  subject 
in  question.  The  Radcliffe  Colliery,  near  Amble,  is  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  sea  shore.  The  depth  of  the 
shaft  is  75  fathoms,  that  is,  about  65  fathoms  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  drop  of  sea- 
water. I opened  eut  an  extensive  quarry  close  on  to  the 
sea  shore,  and  which  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  two  breakwaters,  one  of 
them  nearly  half  a mite  in  length;  and  although  there 
was  only  a thin  wall  of  natural  rock  loft  as  a barrier  to 
the  sea,  the  excavations  within  the  quarry  were 
carried  in  some  jjhces  as  much  as  40  ft.  below  tide- 
level,  and  the  infiltration  was  only  sufficient  to  make 
the  water  in  tbe  quarry  slightly  brackish,  so  that  a ten- 
horse  engine,  working  a 10-in.  pump  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  was  sufficient  to  beep  the  quarry  dry. 
Then,  as  the  Wealden  formation  contains  much  thinner 
beds  of  clay  than  are  met  with  in  the  coal  measures,  there 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  bo  the  slightest  chance  of  meet- 
ing with  sea  water  at  the  depth  I propose  to  construct  the 
tunnel  under  the  Channel  between  Dungeness  and  Cape 
Grisnez;  and,  to  show  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil  at 
Dungeness,  there  are  two  or  three  large  ponds  of  fresh 
water  almost  close  to  the  shore  ; the  bottoms  of  these  ponds 
arebelow  tide-level,  and  I believe  that  not  the  slightest  drop 
of  salt  water  would  be  met  with  in  sinking  a shaft  there, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  spring  water  could  be  overcome 
by  pumping.  Then,  as  regards  the  project  for  construct- 
ing the  tunnel  through  ihe  chalk,  the  five  years'  experi- 
ence I had  as  civil  engineer  to  the  Admiralty  at  Bermuda, 
I'sry  extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  out,  in 
yfhich  from  400  to  600  men  daily  worked,  the  whole  of  the 
island  where  ihe  works  were  situated  consisted  of  lime- 
stone; some  portions  hard,  others  soft,  approaching  to 
chalk,  but  more' compact ; nevertheless,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  get  down  more  than  a few  feet  below  tide-level 
by  any  amount  of  jumping  brought  to  bear ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  difficulty  a graving-dock  could  not  be  con- 
structed  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  led  the  Lords  of  the 
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Admiralty  to  determine  upon  the  floating-dock  sent  out 
last  year  to  Bermuda. 

When  I took  up  the  sul'jecl  no  project  of  the  kind  was 
then  before  the  public.  I was  free  to  select  what  I con- 
ceived to  bo  the  best  line  for  the  tunnel.  My  experience 
in  Northumberland  convinced  me  ibat  if  strata  could  be 
found  in  any  way  resembling  the  coal  measures  there,  the 
tunnel  could  be  made.  My  experience  in  Bermuda  con- 
vinced me  that  any  formation  resembling  chalk  should  be 
avoided  ; and  having  ascertained  that  Dungeness  is  the 
very  centre  of  tho  Wealden,  and  that  it  extends  underthe 
Channel  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Grisnez,  1 feel  convinced 
that  the  tunnel  might  bo  constructed  there  with  the 
greatest  ce.'tainiy,  and  at  much  less  expense  and  in  much 
less  time  than  generally  supposed.  Now,  in  compar'Dg 
this  line  with  tbe  line  of  tunnel  more  recently  proposed  to 
pass  through  the  chalk  from  Dover  and  tho  Sonth  Fore- 
land to  Cape  Blano  nez  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter 
requires  miles  of  continuous  tunnelling,  whilst  tho 
Dungeness  line  will  require  28i  miles  : assuming  both  to 
have  equal  gradients  at  tbe  approaches,  the  South  Fore- 
land line  would  have  only  two  shafts,  the  Dungeness  line 
three — one  on  the  shoal  in  mid-cbannel,  which  would  not 
only  more  than  double  the  facilities  of  oonstractirg  tho 
work,  bat  would  giro  much  better  ventilation  than  could 
be  obtiined  without  a central  shaft ; and  if  it  be  desired  j 
to  put  down  other  temporary  shafts  in  order  to  expedite  [ 
the  works,  the  clay  strata  of  the  Dungeness  line  will 
admit  of  it  without  difficulty  ; but  it  would  be  inipussiblo 
to  put  down  shafts  in  the  tideway  along  the  line  of  the 
chulk. 

There  are  a great  number  of  other  considerations  in 
favour  of  Dungeuess.  It  would  be  the  nearest  route  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  It  would  be  the  most  central 
for  joining  the  railways.  The  wealden  formation  would 
produce  much  useful  material  for  the  works.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  barren  land  might,  by  means  of  the 
spoil  from  the  excavations  of  the  tuuue',  and  from  other 
changes  that  would  be  elfected  by  the  railway,  be  brought 
to  groat  value  for  building  and  other  purposes;  snd  I 
believe  that  if  the  work  was  once  commenced,  it  could  be 
carried  on  without  the  slightest  interruption,  uud  that  I 
have  in  my  estimate  of  cost  and  time  allowed  for  every 
possible  contingency.  Geobge  Eehingtojt. 


NEWTON  MARKET  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — True  it  is  that  I,  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
above  competition,  am  a son  of  one  of  tbe  members  of 
(he  Board,  but  what  difl'erence  that  makes  in  the  design 
I cannot  see.  Does  your  correspondent  mean  to  insinuate 
there  was  any  unfairness  nsed  in  arriving  at  the  decision  ? 
If  so,  I simply  challenge  him  to  prove  it. 

An  architect's  agsi»(an(  (not  apujnl),  nntil  very  lately  a 
resident  ia  Newton,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  site, 
and  tbe  requirements  of  the  place  ; unci,  moreover,  having 
given  the  subject  great  aUention  for  three  or  four  years 
past  (having  made  designs  for  improving  the  market  for 
the  former  proprietor,  before  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Board),  it  may  not  seem  very  sur- 
prising that  the  first  premium  fell  to  my  lot. 

That  my  design  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  the 
requirements  of  the  town,  I think  may  be  inferred  from 
the  majority  (8  to  3)  through  which  I obtained  tbe  pre- 
mium, and  by  its  having  passed  two  discassions  in  com- 
mittee without  the  plan  Dcing  materially  altered.  The 
elevations,  which  were  kept  very  plain  to  save  expense 
(neither  the  Bi'uatioQ  nor  tbe  instructions  justifying 
expenditure  in  this  particular),  may  of  course  be  im- 
proved, if  thought  desirable  by  the  Board,  at  a proper- 
lionate  increase  of  cost.  If  the  two  other  designs  you 
name  (fid  obtain  a larger  share  of  favour  with  the  public 
than  those  premiated  (which,  however,  I greatly  doubt), 
I can  only  attribute  it  to  their  highly-  finished  perspec- 
tives. There  are,  however,  I am  hapny  to  say,  gentlemen 
on  tbe  Br^ard,  “ old  birds"  who  are  not  to  be  “ caught  by 
such  chaff.”  John  Cuudlkigh. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 

We  desire  to  poiot  attention  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  oar  present  Number  annonnoing  that 
the  time  for  sending  ia  drawings  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  20th  inab.  The  private  view  is 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  7bh  of  May.  We  have 
quite  recently  exhorted  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  support  the  exhibition,  and  wonld  ask 
them  to  look  back  to  what  we  then  said.  Just 
now  the  committee  have  especial  need  of 
assistanco. 


BELFAST. 

The  Albert  Memorial. — This  memorial  is  not 
likely,  it  seems,  to  be  inaugurated  by  royal 
hands,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  declined, 
through  the  Home  Secretary,  the  invitation  for- 
warded to  her  to  visit  Belfast,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  cannot  go  to  Belfast  this 
year. 

irorfejiiea’s  Belfast  and  International  Exhibi- 
tion.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition,  the 
secretary  submitted  the  programme  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  local  exhibiiion,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  advertised,  for  public  infor- 
mation, as  soon  as  possible.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Martin,  for  supplying  refreshments  to 
visitors  to  the  Ulster  Hall  daring  the  exhibition, 
was  unanimously  accepted.  Some  conversation 
then  ensued  oh  the  best  situation  for  the  display 
of  the  fine  arts  contributed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  these  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exhibited 
in  the  Minor  Hall.  The  secretary  reported  that 
the  erection  of  the  shedding  for  the  machinery  , 
was  progressing  satisfactorily.  He  also  stated 


that  he  had  received  a considerable  number  of 
applications  for  space  from  local  manufacturers. 

New  Church  for  Strabane. — A movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  erect  a new  Episcopal  church 
at  Strabano,  the  present  edifice  being  old  and 
badly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. 8,000J.  is  the  sum  named  as  the 
probable  cost  of  the  new  church.  The  adjacent 
town  of  Omagh  will  shortly  have  a new  church 
to  replace  the  old  and  unsightly  edifice  in  which 
the  parishioners  at  present  worship. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Eccles. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
invited  to  compete  for  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Industrial  School  proposed  to  be  erected  on  land 
already  purchased  at  Eccles,  near  Manchester  : — 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Wm.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Kirby,  and 
Mr.  Tijou. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

■ At  tho  last  meeting,  the  Chairman  reported 
that  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Iloyal  Gold 
Medal  and  the  distribution  of  the  lustituto 
medals  and  prizes  wonld  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  2ud  May,  1870,  immediately  before  the 
annual  general  meeting,  when  it  was  hoped  that 
the  President,  Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  would  take  the 
chair.  The  attention  of  tho  meeting  was  called 
to  some  specimens  of  terra-cotta  facing  brick, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Davison,  of  Egton,  York. 
These  bricks,  which  when  used  in  execution  are 
said  to  be  washed  clean  by  every  shower  of 
rain,  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Davison  & Co.  at 
41.  4i.  per  1,000. 


SANITARY  ASPECTS  OF  ARCHirECTURE 
IN  GLASGOW. 

A r.vPER  has  been  read  before  the  architectural 
section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  by 
Bailie  Salmon,  on  “ The  Sanitary  Aspects  of 
Architectuie,  as  exhibited  iu  tbe  City  of 
Glasgow.” 

Public  sentiment,  he  said,  coinciding  with 
their  own  he  had  no  donbt,  had  oondemued  the 
present  sanitary  aspect  of  Glasgow  archibactura 
as  unsatisfactory  and  unsound.  Alluding  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the  dwelling 
prepared  for  the  family  of  a working  man,  he 
said  ho  thought  they  must  abandon  tbe  plan  of 
erecting  tenements  of  four  stories  high  for  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  on  the  simple 
but  emphatic  ground  that  they  could  not  do  so 
without  overcrowding ; and  he  beli.  ved  this  could 
only  be  properly  accomplished  by  extending  the 
aiea  of  the  city.  He  was  convinced,  after  forty 
years’  close  acquaintance  and  much  experience 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  if  our  citizens 
were  to  be  protected  from  infectious  poisons, 
moral  and  physical,  it  could  only  be  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  districts  where  tho  arrangements 
of  houses  and  streets,  and  the  provisions  for  every 
sanita-y  want,  would  be  such  as  to  render  the 
infliction  of  such  wrongs  impossible.  Thinking 
over  this  question  for  many  years,  and  still  more 
so  of  late,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
four  or  five  villages  should  be  built  on 
each  side  of  the  city,  and  as  close  to  its 
boundaiies  as  suitable  ground  could  be  obtained. 
Each  village  or  suburb  should  be  large  euough  to 
contain  a population  of  10,000  or  12,000,  or  about 
50,000  in  all,  and  to  whioh  could  be  transferred  a 
portion  of  the  30,000  or  40,000  who,  from  railway 
and  City  Improvement  operations,  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  their  present  noxious  and 
miserable  dens.  In  these  villages  every  variety 
of  working-class  houses  could  be  provided,  from 
the  cottage  of  the  foreman,  or  small  master, 
with  its  three  or  four  apartments,  to  the  one 
apartment  and  bed-cloaet,  for  those  to  whom  it 
might  be  suitable,  A large  proportion  of 
dwellings  should  be  restricted  to  one  story  j 
none  should  be  permitted  of  more  than  three 
stories  in  height ; and  not  more  than  300  inha- 
bitants should  be  allowed  to  each  acre. 

Mr.  Salmon  made  some  remarks  on  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and 
by  the  Peabody  Trustees,  whioh  afterwards  led 
Sir  S.  Waterlow  to  write  a letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  which  he  says  : — “ I have 
now  under  my  control  and  management  more 
than  1,000  tenements,  containing  between  5,000 
and  6,000  souls,  all  tho  blocks  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  with  external  staircases,  and 
four  tenements  or  houses  on  each  floor  or  flat, 
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and  varying  from  four  to  seven  atorieB  in  height. 
The  death-rate  on  the  average  woald  be  leas  than 
22  per  thoneand.  Bailie  Salmon  cannot  have 
made  himself  at  all  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  subject  when  he  speaks  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and  by 
the  Peabody  Trustees  in  the  same  category.  If 
he  had  examined  the  principles  of  construction 
in  each  case  he  would  have  seen  at  a glance  that 
they  were  entirely  opposed  to  each  other,  the 
Corporation  having  adopted  my  plan  of  external 
staircases  and  perfect  external  separate  ventila- 
tion to  each  tenement,  while  the  Peabody 
Trustees  have  invariably  followed  the  old  plan 
of  internal  corridor,  with  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  internal  ventilation  and  increased 
difficulty  in  the  prevalence  of  the  spread  of 
epidemic  disease.  In  my  houses  the  tene- 
ments consist  alternately  of  two  rooms  and  a 
scullery,  water-closet,  &c.,  to  each  family;  and 
averaging  the  family  at  five  souls,  the  cubic 
area  for  each  soul  woald  be  about  4S0  ft. 
Bailie  Salmon’s  objection  to  six  stories  seems ' 
to  me  quite  ridiculous,  especially  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  in  my  buildings  the  highest 
stories  (even  the  seventh)  are  the  most  healthy, 
and  let  the  best.  Give  me  good  and  sufficient 
drainage,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the 
top  of  the  houses,  as  we  have  in  London,  and 
then  the  higher  the  better  the  through  ventila- 
tion and  the  more  healthy  the  tenement.  Subur- 
ban  villages  have  been  tried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  have  failed.  Mr.  M'Adam 
is  quite  right — the  working  people  will  not  live 
in  them;  they  prefer,  and  almost  necessarily, 
their  crowded  localities,  where  work  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  is  more  readily  obtained, 
and  where  their  amusements  are  close  at  baud. 
Dr.  Fergus  is  also  right  when  he  says  that  the 
great  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  air  in  houses. 
This  can  only  be  effectively  accomplished  by 
adopting  the  exteimal  staircass,  and  providing 
proper  and  sufficient  drainage,  well-trapped  at 
basement,  and  with  upcast  ventilating  pipe  from 
lowest  syphon.  The  working  classes  in  Glasgow 
are  housed  much  worse  than  in  any  city  I have 
ever  seen  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  behoves  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  to 
look  to  it  ere  great  mischief  arises.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wesiwtxrd  Ho  ! near  Bideford,  Devon. — The  new 
ehnrch  of  Holy  Trinity  for  this  increasing  water- 
ing-place, baa  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  It  has  been  erected  by  the  Rev.  I.  H. 
Goaset,  vicar  of  Northam,  and  stands  as  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  that  parish.  It  is  built  in 
the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  in  plan  consists  of 
a nave,  60  ft.  by  20  ft. ; chancel,  32  ft.  by  18  ft. ; 
cbanoel  aisle,  19  ft.  by  Dft. ; north  and  south 
aisles,  60  ft.  by  9 ft. ; organ  chamber,  10  ft.  by 
•S  ft. ; vestry  on  north  side  of  chancel,  south  porch, 
and  western  narthex,  20  ft.  by  7 ft. ; the  height 
from  nave  fioor  to  ridge  of  roof  being  40  ft.  ■ 
Strength  and  solidity  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
architect.  The  external  dressings  are  of  Lundy 
Isle  granite,  except  where  Marwood  and  Forest- 
of-Dean  stone  have  been  used  for  contrast  in 
colour.  There  is  a bell  turret,  18  ft.  high,  with 
two  bells  over  the  chancel  arch.  The  dressings 
of  the  interior  are  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  plaster 
is  finished  deep  red.  The  nave  roof  is  of  deal, 
and  that  over  the  chancel  pitch  pine.  The  stone 
for  facing  all  the  plain  masonry  of  the  exterior 
was  taken  from  the  Kenwith  Quarries.  The  fioor 
of  thechancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied 
by  Mr.  William  Whitestone,  of  Coalville.  The 
foundations  rest  on  a bed  of  concrete,  4 ft.  wide 
and  3 ft.  deep,  and  in  some  cases  8 fD.  below  the 
surface.  All  the  works  have  been  completed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tremear,  builder.  Bideford,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  W.  C.  Oliver,  of  Barnstaple.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Hems.  The 
■cost  of  the  works  will  be  about  1,7001.,  exclusive 
of  boundary  walls,  excavations,  aud  fittings. 
The  nave  will  seat  about  400  persons. 

Otterton,  Devon. — Lady  Rolle  is  rebuilding,  at 
her  own  expense,  the  ancient  parish  church  of 
fit.  Michael,  Otterton.  In  taking  down  the 
chancel  the  workmen  found  a staircase  leading 
originally,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  rood-loft.  In 
the  main  the  plan  of  the  church  has  not  been 
altered.  The  tower  will  still  stand  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  but  the  chancel  will  be 
carried  out  further  eastward,  so  that  it  will  pro- 
ject beyond  the  aisle,  and  a north  aisle  will  be 
added  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  sooth  side. 
Greater  length  will  also  be  given  to  the  west- 


end,  and  thns  the  chnrch  will  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate 700  people.  The  style  will  be  Early 
Geometrical,  which  will  carry  the  work  back  in 
association  with  the  only  period  when  such 
irregularities  occurred  as  the  eccentric  position 
of  the  old  tower.  The  nave  and  the  two  aisles 
will  be  covered  by  separate  span  roofs  springing 
from  bold  colomos  and  arches,  and  the  chancel, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
form  of  the  old  building,  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  increased  breadth  and  length  of  the  struc- 
ture. There  will  be  south  and  north  entrance 
porches,  bub  no  door  at  the  west  end.  The  north 
entrance  will  be  reached  by  a fiight  of  steps, 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  the 
land  on  that  side.  The  old  tower  remains ; at 
least,  the  lower  part,  having  been  rebuilt  above 
the  belfry  windows,  and  surmounted  by  a parapet 
withquatrefoil  piercings.  The  roofs  will  be  tiled. 
The  walls  will  be  of  Berryhead  stone,  the  win- 
dows, and  all  external  dressings,  of  Ham 
Hill,  and  the  interior  arches  of  Bath  stone  ; 
while  the  walls  internally  will  bo  lined  with 
Bcere  stone,  and  the  columns  made  of  Plymouth 
marble.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  will  be  of 
stained  deal,  and  the  chancel  fittings  of  oak, 
while  the  area  of  the  church  will  be  furnished 
with  open  deal  benches.  The  ancient  font  will 
be  retained.  The  capitals  of  the  polished  marble 
colnmns  will  be  of  Caen  stone,  of  large  size,  and 
finely  carved,  and  the  chancel  steps  will  be  of 
Plymouth  marble,  like  the  piers,  while  the  floors 
will  be  paved  with  Maw’s  encansbio  tiles  rf  rich 
design.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Burridge,  of  Exmouth.  The  carving 
and  sculptured  work  will  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  total  coat  of  the 
building  will  exceed  7,0001.  Service  will  be  held 
meanwhile  in  the  adjoining  schoolrooms,  which, 
like  the  church,  are  the  gift  of  Lady  Rolle  to  the 
pariah,  and  have  been  only  recently  finished 
from  Mr.  Ferrey’s  designs.  Mr.  Cloutman  is  the 
clerk  of  works. 

Folkestone. — Considerable  alterations  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately  after  Easter.  The  principal  works 
will  consist  of  a new  north  aisle,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  north  transept  and  sacristy,  and  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  will  have  an  apsidal  termination,  with 
windows  of  stained  glass,  and  bo  separated  from 
the  nave  bya  low  screen  wall.  The  present  roof 
is  to  be  raised  bodily  an  extra  height  of  5 ft., 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  will  be  erected  an  oak  octagonal 
JiSche  finished  with  a leaded  circular  spire.  All 
the  present  benches  are  to  be  altered  by  reducing 
the  height  of  seat  and  back,  and  the  new  seats 
will  be  low,  movable  light  benches.  Externally, 
the  walls  will  be  of  ^Kentish  Rag,  with  Box- 
ground  stone  dressings.  The  walla  on  the  inside 
will  be  of  red  and  bine  bricks,  and  the  columns 
and  arches  to  the  arcade,  &c.,  will  be  of  Caen 
stone.  The  work  will  be  executed  by  Mr,  Bowley, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S. 
Sliogaby  Stallwood,  of  Folkestone,  architect, 

Derby. — The  corner  stone  of  8t.  Luke’s  Chnrch, 
Derby,  which  is  being  erected  as  a special  local 
memorial  of  the  late  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Bishop 
Lonsdale,  has  been  laid.  It  is  being  built  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  suburb  of  Derby,  on  the  new 
Uttoxeter  road,  called  California.  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson, 
of  Derby,  architeots;  and  the  contract  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Fryer,  of  the  same  place.  The  walls 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ground-floor. 
The  new  chnrch  consists  of  a nave,  which,  with 
the  porch  at  the  west  end,  is  91  ft.  6 in.  long, 
and  52  ft.  6 in.  wide;  a chancel,  terminated  by 
an  oobangular  apse,  37  ft.  by  31  ft. ; two  narrow 
side  aisles  to  the  nave,  3 ft.  6 in.  wide  in  the 
clear;  and  a tower  at  the  north-west  angle, 
21  ft.  6 in.  square,  and  120  ft.  high  to  the  top 
of  the  roof.  Under  the  chancel,  which  is  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  street, 
there  will  be  a large  room  for  vestry  and  other 
meetings,  and  over  a chamber  devoted  to  a heat- 
ing apparatus,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
are  vestries.  The  vestry  is  lighted  with  ten 
lancet  windows,  one  on  each  face  of  the  apse, 
and  the  others  in  the  side  walls.  In  the  west 
end  a rose-window  will  be  placed,  14  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter.  The  walls  and  dressings  are  of  stone, 
from  Riggerlane  quarries,  at  Little  Eaton,  near 
Derby.  It  is  rock-faced  on  the  exterior,  and  the 
interior  in  dressed  ashlar.  The  roof,  which  will 
be  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  with  circular 
trusses,  ’will  be  covered  with  brown  and  blue 
Staffordshire  tiles,  and  it  is  intended  to  pave  the 
aisles  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  interior  of  the 
church  will  be  fitted  with  open  deal  seats, 
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stained  and  varnished  ; and  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  650.  The  whole  of  the  seats 
will  be  free. 

Hertford. — St.  Andrew’s  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated, The  style  is  Geometrical  Pointed. 
The  church  consists  of  a nave,  78  ft.  long,  25  ft. 
wide,  and  47  ft.  high,  to  the  apex  of  the  boarded 
vaulting,  with  aisles  and  transepts.  The  organ- 
chamber  (12  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in.),  is  on  the 
north  side  of  chancel,  aud  the  vestry,  which  is 
on  the  south  side,  is  of  the  same  dimensious. 
The  total  length  of  the  church,  including  the  old 
tower,  is  122  ft.  The  width  across  the  transepts 
is  75  ft.  6 in.,  aud  across  the  aisles,  49  ft.  The 
area  of  the  old  church,  exclusive  of  tower 
and  porch,  was  3,308  ft.,  incloding  walls,  and  the 
area  of  the  new  church  is  6,262  ft,,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  old.  The  church  is  faced 
externally  with  knapped  flints,  random  worked, 
the  dressings  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  windows 
to  the  aisles  (three  in  each  bay)  are  onsped  lan- 
cet lights.  The  clearstory  windows  are  of  two 
lights,  with  plate  tracery.  The  transept  ends 
are  designed  so  as  to  form  important  features — 
the  church  being  seen  more  in  elevation  than 
perspective.  Tbe  transept  rose-windows,  wliich 
are  filled  with  geometrical  tracery,  are  10  ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  and  below  them  there  are  two  two- 
light  windows.  The  roofs  of  the  church  are 
covered  with  red  tiles,  with  ornamental  cresting. 
The  old  tower  has  nob  been  pulled  down,  the 
funds  not  justifying  an  attempt  to  rebuild  it. 
Accommodation  43  provided  for  nearly  650  per- 
sons, including  the  choir  and  children.  The  coat 
of  the  church  was  3,8311.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  executed  from  tbe  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  London,  the  architect,  and  the 
contract  for  palling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
church  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Bro- 
thers, of  London. 

Datchworth  (Hertford). — It  having  become 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  tower  of  Datchworth,  to  remove  and  re- 
construct the  upper  portion,  a lofty  spire  has 
been  erected.  In  addition  to  this  the  old  and 
somewhat  inconvenient  pewing  has  been  re- 
moved, as  well  as  the  gallery,  and  the  interior  of 
the  church  has  been  reseated,  repaved,  and  re- 
stored, under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
A Blomfield.  The  total  expense  is  said  to  he 
over  1,0001.,  of  which  sum  nearly  9501.  have  been 
raised. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sunderland.  — Trinity  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sunderland,  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
site  is  in  Toward-road,  facing  the  new  park.  The 
edifice  is  approached  by  a broad  flight  of  steps, 
through  a triple  doorway,  and  owing  to  the  fall 
of  the  laud,  almost  perpendicularly  towards  the 
back,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  20  ft.,  a school- 
room of  this  height,  and  of  proportionate  length 
and  breadth,  has  been  obtained.  The  church  is 
capable  of  accommodating  800  persons.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  church  aud  school-room,  a sessions- 
house,  vestry,  and  keeper’s  rooms,  with  con- 
veniences, are  attached.  The  building  is 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
is  built  of  stone  throughout.  The  total  cost  will 
amount  to  about  4,0iJ0Z.  Mr.  R.  Allison,  of 
Whitburn,  was  the  builder,  Mr.  H.  Andrews  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  T.  Oliver  was  the 
architect. 

BursZem. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Burslemis 
to  be  considerably  enlarged,  with  a view  of  pro- 
viding proper  accommodation  for  school  children 
in  the  gallery  during  divine  service,  and  addi- 
, tional  sittings  for  tbe  general  congregation 
! The  present  Lonb  of  the  building  will  be  taken 
down,  and  the  length  of  the  chapel  will  be  in- 
creased 16  ft-,  the  new  front  being  in  the 
Corinthian  style  of  architecture.  There  will  be 
a porch,  with  new  staircases  and  vestibules.  The 
gallery  over  the  new  part  will  be  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school  children  during 
service,  and  additional  sittings  will  be  added 
to  the  body  of  the  chapel.  The  work  is 
to  be  executed  in  Hollington  and  Grinshill 
stone,  the  shafts  of  the  front  windows  being  of 
Aberdeen  granite.  There  will  be  new  windows 
to  the  sides  of  the  cbapel,  glazed  with  obaoure 
glass  with  ornamental  margins.  Mr.  John 
Stringer,  of  Sandbacb,  has  contra'cted  to  do  tbe 
work,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Wood- 
house,  of  Bolton.  The  total  cost  of  the  altera- 
tions will  be  about  3,000Z.  The  corner  atones 
of  the  new  portion  of  the  chapel  have  been  laid. 

Wakefield. — A Wesleyan  chapel  and  school  for 
the  suburb  of  Belle  Vue  is  to  be  erected,  and, 
I with  this  view,  a premium  was  offered  for  the 
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best  plan,  and  out  of  fi^e  sent  in  one  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Watson,  of  this  town,  architect,  has  been 
aelected.  The  chapel  will  be  40  ft.  long  by  31  ft. 
wide,  and  the  schoolroom  31  ft.  long  by  15  fc. 
wide.  The  design  is  Gothic.  The  external 
facings  will  be  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved  by 
white  and  blue  bands  and  arches  and  stone 
dressings,  the  front  gable  to  be  coped  with  stone 
and  have  ornamented  terminations  and  iron 
foliated  flnials.  The  roof  is  of  moderate  pitch, 
and  willbe  covered  with  blue  slates.  Internally  the 
fittings  will  be  of  red  deal,  and  these  also  and 
the  roof  timbers  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  division  between  the  schoolroom  and  the 
ohapel  is  so  arranged  that  the  two  can  be  thrown 
together.  The  chapel  will  seat  210  adults,  and 
the  school  accommodate  100  children.  The  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  over400L  The  architect 
has  already  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  various 
works.  He  has  also  been  instructed  to  prepare 
a design  for  the  ohapel  and  schools  atEastmoor, 
which  are  to  coat  about  1,200Z. 

Shelf, — The  New  Independent  Chapel  at  But* 
tershaw  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  edifice  stands  in  the  midst  of  a large  popu- 
lation, on  the  north  side  of  the  Halifax  and 
Bradford  turnpike-road,  and  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  school-room  in  the  direction  of  Butter- 
shaw.  The  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  the  plan 
consists  of  an  elongated  nave,  with  an  apse  for 
the  organ  at  one  end.  The  pews  are  open,  and 
have  sloped  backs.  There  is  a gallery  over  the 
entrance-door,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  side  galleries  when  required. 
The  accommodation  at  present  is  sufficient  for 
about  450  persons.  A spirelet  rises  to  a height 
of  90  feet  from  the  front  angle.  The  roof  is  open, 
the  windows  of  tinted  glass,  and  the  vestibules 
and  aisles  are  laid  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  build- 
ing stands  in  the  centre  .of  an  area  of  ground 
containing  2,522  square  yards,  the  cost  of  which 
was  252Z.  48.,  being  28.  per  yard,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a fence-wall.  The  contractors  were  : — Mason, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lightowler,  Buttershaw  5 joiner, 
Mr.  John  Patohett,  Clayton  Heights ; glazier  and 
painter,  Mr.  Henry  Crowther,  Shelf  j slaters, 
Messrs.  Hill  & Nelson,  Bradford ; plumber,  Mr. 
Samuel  Dyson,  Sowerby  Bridge ; ironwork,  Mr. 
John  Eobiuson,  Stockton.  Mr.  J.  Pritchett, 
Darlington,  was  the  architect.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding building  and  site,  will  be  about  2,4001. 

Nottingham. — The  new  Congregational  chapel, 
St.  Ann’s  Well-road,  Nottingham,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  building  is  situ- 
ated at  one  angle  of  the  square  formed  by  the 
junction  of  St.  Ann’s  Well-road,  Great  Alfred- 
street,  and  Union-road.  The  style  is  Gothio, 
the  materials  being  red  briok,  and  stone  dressings 
relieved  with  bands  of  blue  bricks.  On  the 
front  elevation  are  the  two  principal  entrance- 
doorways,  the  heads  of  which  are  of  moulded 
stone,  pierced  in  cusped  foliations.  Between 
these  entrances,  which  are  approached  by  flights 
of  steps,  are  two  stone  windows  divided  into 
two  lights,  and  having  cusped  tracery  in  heads, 
and  with  moulded  jambs  and  mullions.  In  the 
gables  above  these  windows  is  a circular  stone 
window  with  monlded  tracery.  Around  the 
windows  are  arches  of  moulded  and  cut  bricks, 
and  moulded  stone  labels  finished  off  with  carved 
bosses.  The  front  gable  is  surmounted  with 
moulded  stone  coping  and  a cross  of  ornamental 
design.  Between  the  side  windows  are  brick 
buttresses,  having  weatherings  of  cut  bricks. 
The  interior  of  the  ohapel  consists  of  a nave, 
with  side-aisles,  divided  by  an  arcade  of  five 
bays,  with  pointed  arches  resting  on  iron  columns, 
having  moulded  caps  and  bases.  Above  the 
arcade  is  a clearstory.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
circular  stone  window  of  foliated  tracery,  filled 
in  with  stained  glass.  The  roof  is  lofty,  all  the 
timbers  being  visible,  and,  instead  of  being 
plastered,  the  ceiling  is  formed  with  beaded 
boarding,  the  whole  being  stained  a dark  tint. 
The  gasfittings  consist  chiefly  of  rings  encircling 
the  capitals  of  the  iron  columns,  with  brackets 
at  the  pulpit  end.  The  church  is  63  ft.  long  by 
40  ft.  wide,  providing  accommodation  for  500 
persons;  and  underneath  is  an  extensive  school- 
room, with  class  and  infant  rooms,  the  floor  of 
which  is  only  2 ft.  6 in.  below  the  ground-level, 
BO  that  the  whole  is  well  lighted  from  windows 
on  both  sides.  The  new  edifice  will  cost  1,6001. 

Eipperholme. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  here  has  been  laid.  The  site 
is  immediately  opposite  the  Whitehall  Inn,  the 
principal  front  being  into  the  Brighoose  and 
Denholme  Gate  turnpike-road.  Messrs.  K.  Ives 
& Son,  of  Halifax,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
ohapel  will  be  in  the  Geometric  Gothic  style.  It 
wDl  be  built  of  Northowram  wall-stones,  with 


freestone  dressings.  The  length  will  be  80  ft., 
the  width  37  ft,,  and  the  height  externally  50  ft., 
and  there  will  be  minister’s  and  other  vestries 
at  the  back.  The  interior  will  be  divided  into 
six  bays.  The  roof  will  be  an  open  one,  with 
circular  bindings,  supported  by  stone  corbels. 
One  bay  is  treated  as  a transept,  and  the  roof 
will  be  groined.  There  will  be  a gallery  at  the 
west  end,  over  the  entrance  and  vestibule, 
capable  of  accommodating  180  persons.  The 
internal  wood-work  will  be  of  yellow  pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  on  the  ground-floor 
will  be  298  sittings,  making  altogether  a total 
of  478.  The  schools  and  class-rooms,  to  accom- 
modate 150  scholars,  will  be  constructed  under 
the  chapel  at  the  east  end.  The  principal 
entrance  is  to  be  at  the  west  front,  by  a moulded 
doorway.  On  the  side  elevations  there  will  be 
four  bays,  each  having  a two-light  traceried 
window,  the  other  bay  being  brought  out  to  form 
a transept,  having  a five-light  window.  All  the 
windows  are  to  be  glazed  with  quarry-glass,  and 
the  chapel  will  be  lighted  with  gas,  by  coronas, 
pending  from  the  roof.  The  total  cost  will  be 
1,9531.  The  contractors  are  : — Masons,  Messrs. 
Fletcher  & Sharp,  of  Hipperholme ; joiner,  Mr. 
G.  Townend,  Halifax  j plasterers,  Messrs,  J. 
Bancroft  Son,  Halifax;  and  plumbers,  Mosers. 
Firth  & Son,  Halifax  j the  total  amount  of  the 
contracts  being  1,5561.  IDs.  6d.  One-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  ohapel  has  been  given  by  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Heap,  of  Halifax. 

Birkenhead.  — A new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  has  been  built  in  Grange-lane,  on  land 
purchased  from  Sir  William  Jackson,  bart.,  and 
in  a central  and  suitable  situation.  The  new 
chapel  has  been  opened.  It  is  a briok  and  stone 
building,  built  by  Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  Seacombo, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Wild,  of  Oldham,  the 
architect.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Grange- 
lane  and  Horatio-street,  opening  into  which  are 
large  school-rooms.  The  chapel  will  provide 
seat-room  for  600  persons,  and  is  the  fifth  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  body  in  the  Birken- 
head circuit.  The  coat,  including  the  land,  will 
be  about  3,000Z, 

Eaat  End  (Middlesex).— The  memorial  stone 
of  a Wesleyan  new  chapel  has  been  laid  here, 
by  Sir  F.  Lycett.  Mr.  J.  Willey  is  the  architect, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  chapel  has 
already  been  erected,  by  Messrs.  T.  Niblott  & 
Son,  of  Hornsey  Kise,  builders.  The  cost  is 
about  1,0001.,  and  the  building  will  seat  about 
250  persons  : the  school,  which  forms  a transept 
to  Lhe  ohapel,  will  seat  about  eighty  more.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 


PEOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Frestwich. — The  new  workhouse  and  hospital 
situate  at  the  Cleveland,  Crumpsall,  cover  some 
three  acres  of  land,  with  about  seventeen  sur- 
rounding. The  buildings  and  ground  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  40,000l._,  or,  it  should  be  stated, 
the  guardians  of  the  union  have  sought  borrow- 
ing powers  for  that  amount.  Mr.  T.  Worthing- 
ton, Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Neild  & Sons  are  the  contractors.  The  building, 
which  at  present  contains  128  inmates,  but  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  312,  is  situate  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Manchester  wurkhouse 
at  Crnmpsall,  and  was  entered  upon  by  the 
inmates  in  September  last.  Leaving  the  en- 
trance lodge,  almost  immediately  in  front,  and 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  block,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  command  ready  access  to  any 
portion  of  the  bonse  or  hospital,  are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  master  and  the  matron.  On  the 
right  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  master  are 
the  male  wards,  and  to  the  left  of  those  occupied 
by  the  matron  the  wards  set  apart  for  the  female 
inmates.  The  first  room  along  each  corridor  is 
devoted  to  a store-room  for  clothing  and  material 
for  clothing,  that  worn  by  the  female  inmates 
being  made  upon  the  premises.  Adjacent  to  this, 
and  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  warmed,  is  alarge 
room  termed  “ the  day-room,”  for  old  paupers. 
From  this  point,  the  corridor  is  intercepted,  and 
the  visitor  enters  upon  a distinct  ward, — that  set 
aside  for  the  imbecile  inmates,  of  whom  there 
are  twenty-six  at  present.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  building,  fi;om  the  master  and  matron’s 
apartments,  are  distinct  day-rooms,  baths,  and 
yards  and  offices  for  male  and  female  imbeciles. 
Immediately  above  the  wards  are  the  dormitories, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  a similar  rule  is  observed. 
The  imbecile  dormitories  are  separated  from  the 
other  rooms  by  doors,  rendering  each  a distinct 
and  independent  ward.  A similar  observance  is 
visible  in  the  separation  of  the  able-bodied 


paupers’  apartments.  At  right  angles  to  the 
main  building,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
premises  in  the  rear,  is  the  chapel,  situate  imme- 
diately over  the  general  dining-hall.  From  this 
point, — the  chapel  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
whole  block, — wash-houses,  laundries,  drying- 
rooms,  and  baking  departments  are  ranged. 
Separated  by  a covered  passage-way  from  the 
other  buildings,  the  fever  and  hospital  wards  are 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  Hospital 
accommodation  is  afforded  in  four  separate  wards 
for  thirty-two  patients  in  each.  In  constructing 
the  new  building,  the  Frestwich  Board,  according 
to  the  new  legislative  enactment,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  1,200  cubic  feet  per  inmate. 


FKOM  VICTOEIA. 

Melbourne. — The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Mary’s 
Eoman  Catholic  Chnrch,  at  Williamstown,  was 
laid  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wilson,  then 
Bishop  of  Tasmania.  The  works  were  for  a short 
period  pushed  forward,  but  when  the  walls  of 
the  western  end  were  a few  feet  above  ground 
they  were  discontinued,  [and  have  ever  sines 
remained  in  that  state.  A few  months  back  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  that  suburb  determined  to 
resume  operations,  and,  the  original  plans  not 
being  forthcoming,  called  for  competitive  de- 
signs, incorporating  the  existing  work  for  the 
completion.  The  one  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Kelly,  of  Elizabeth -street,  architect,  was  selected. 
The  plan  includes  a nave  24  ft.  wide,  and  side 
aisles,  giving  a total  internal  width  of  49  ft.  by 
100  ft.  in  length.  A polygonal  apse  terminates 
the  nave,  while  the  “ Ladie  Chapel  ” and  tower 
terminate  the  north  and  south  aisles  respectively. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  110  ft.  Internally  an 
arcade  of  sir  bays  of  monlded  arches,  resting  on 
cylindrical  shafts  with  carved  caps  and  moulded 
bases  divides  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
clearstory  is  pierced  with  foliated  windows,  two 
to  each  bay.  The  height  from  the  floor  line  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  40  ft.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  and  consists  of  a 
projecting  covered  porch,  having  shafts,  arch 
moulds,  and  dressings  of  freestone  j similar 
porches,  one  at  either  side,  give  access  to  the 
aisles.  A large  wheel  window  set  in  a recessed 
bay,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  west  gable,  an 
ornamental  cross  surmounting  tbe  apex.  The 
roofs  will  be  open-timbered.  The  nave  passages 
and  porches  will  be  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
tiles.  The  main  buildiug  has  been  constructed 
of  bluestone,  with  fine  axed  dressings  of  the 
same  material,  while  the  tracery  of  the  windowa 
throughout  will  be  in  Geelong  freestone.  When 
completed,  the  church  will  afford  accommodation 
for  about  800  sittings,  and  the  expenditure  will 
be  under  6,OOOJ. 

The  new  hall  at  the  Criterion  Hotel  has  been- 
opened.  It  is  nearly  69  fc.  by  32  ft.  in  the  clear, 
and  20  ft.  from  the  line  of  the  floor  to  the  centre 
panel  of  the  ceiling.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
hall  is  in  the  Greek  style,  the  walls  having 
panelled  pilasters,  with  enriched  caps  and  centre 
paterae,  surmounted  by  an  enriched  entabla- 
ture, the  frieze  containing  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  husk  of  the  order  in  relief.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  ball  are  six  windows  with  enriched 
blockings  and  architraves,  and  the  eastern  wall 
has  large  mirrors  to  correspond.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  is  a snnlight,  4 ft.  in  diameter, 
ornamented  with  Greek  margins ; and  on  either 
side  are  centres  of  flowers.  In  order  to  secure 
a thorough  ventilation,  the  pilasters  have  flues 
at  the  back,  and  the  paterm  are  fitted  with  suit- 
able gas  brackets  in  case  they  should  ever  be 
needed.  The  architect  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
Peter  Matthews,  of  Collina-street;  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  George  Freeman. 

It  is  proposed  to  fill  np  the  niche  in  the  front 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  with  a full-size 
statue  of  Shakspeare,  chiselled  out  of  some  very 
choice  freestone  from  the  quarries  in  the  Barra- 
bool-hilla.  Mr.  Brain,  a Geelong  scnlptor,  has 
undertaken  the  performance  of  the  work,  more 
for  “ the  cause  ” than  the  profit.  This  artist 
is  carving  a group  titled  “ Faith  gazing  on 
the  Cross,”  in  monumental  marble,  for  Mr. 
Le  Sure. 

At  a meeting,  in  October,  of  the  Technological 
Commission,  held  in  the  Exhibition  Building,  the 
members  present  being  Judge  Bindon  (chair- 
man), Messrs.  Eolfe,  Thomas,  & Blair,  M.L.A.S., 
and  Dr.  Bleasdale,  the  chairman  presented  a 
report  of  his  visit  to  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’’ 
school  for  technical  education.  He  stated  that 
the  committee  of  the  school  were  progressing  iu 


tlieir  arrangements  for  organising  the  school  in 
an  efficient  manner.  The  school  had  only  been 
opened  on  four  nights,  and  there  were  twenty 
pupils  present.  The  committee  proposed  that 
the  coarse  of  education  should  be  general,  so  as 
to  Jmeet  not  only  the  special,  but  the  general 
wants  of  the  trade  they  represented.  Prepara- 
tory classes  were  to  be  commenced.  A class  for 
geometry  had  been  already  formed,  and  classes 
for  mechanical,  architectural,  figure,  and  other 
branches  of  drawing  were  about  being  formed,  as 
was  also  a class  for  the  mating  of  models,  &o. 
The  committee  expressed  to  him  their  desire  for 
assistance  from  the  Technological  Commission, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  figures,  models,  and 
other  necessary  materials,  and  also  stated  their 
opinion  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance industrial  education  than  the  delivery  of 
lectures.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  the 
comraiBsion  granted  51.  to  the  school.  Mr. 
Kolfe  then  reported  that  he  had  visited  the  school 
of  design  at  the  Trades’  Hall.  There  were  102 
pupils  present.  101.  was  granted  as  a donation 
to  the  school,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  ma- 
terials. 

Melbourne  derives  a considerable  part  of  its 
water-supply  from  a reservoir  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, named  Yan  Yean.  A quick-sighted  physi- 
cian, who  has  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Victoria,  has  discovered  that 
the  whole  drainage  of  a township,  after  creeping 
through  a foul  swamp,  flows  by  three  outlets 
into  the  main  feeder  of  the  reservoir. 

The  Jewish  fraternity  of  Melbourne  are  about  to 
erect  almshouses  for  their  poor,  and  have  accepted 
a design  for  the  erection  of  the  same.  Compe- 
titive designs  were  invited  from  the  varions 
architects,  and  about  a dozen  designs  were  sent 
in,  when  one  with  the  motto  “Charity”  was 
accepted,  the  author  being  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Johnson, 
of  4G,  Elizabeth-street.  The  design  selected  is 
in  the  Lombardic  style  of  architecture.  The 
buildings  will  form  two  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
fronting  the  St.  Kilda-road  and  Union-street, 
with  a synagogue  on  the  angle.  The  whole  is 
estimated  to  cost  5,000h  It  is  intended  to  build 
only  a portion  at  present,  and  fence  in  the  land, 
which  will  cost  about  1,0001. 

Beechicorth. — The  Post  and  Telegraph  Office 
at  Beechworth,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Camp  and 
Ford  streets,  is  erected  in  the  modern  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  of  briok,  stuccoed,  and  on 
granite  foundations.  It  contains  on  the  ground 
floor,  post-office,  telegraph  office,  savings-bank, 
and  money-order  offices,  postmaster’s  private 
office,  battery-room,  store,  kitchen,  and  out- 
offices.  The  receiving  and  delivery  windows  are 
under  an  arcade  38  ft.  in  length  fronting  Camp- 
street.  The  clock  tower,  constructed  of  granite, 
has  a three-faced  dial.  The  roofing  is  of  Bangor 
slate.  The  nppcr  floor  contains  quarters  for 
postmaster  consisting  of  six  rooms,  passage,  and 
terrace  over  the  arcade.  The  whole  is  being 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  Publio  Works 
Department  by  Mr.  Nation,  whose  contract 
amounts  to  3,6871.  10s.,  and  was  to  be  open  to 
the  public  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
The  Illustrated  Aristralian  Noics  contains  good 
engravings  of  this  and  three  other  new  edifices 
on  one  of  its  recent  pages. 

Ca.<!tlematne. — The  Caatlemaine  Hospital,  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Koch,  and  built  by  Mr. 
Borland  at  a cost  of  2,5001.,  bas  been  opened  for 
public  use.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  on  sand- 
stone foundations,  with  granite  plinth,  and  is 
approached  by  a doable  flight  of  granite  steps. 
It  stands  on  a piece  of  land  granted  by  the 
Government,  and  will  ultimately  form  the  centre 
block  when  the  entire  structure  is  completed. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  an  entrance-hall,  9 ft.  wide, 
extending  from  front  to  back,  having  on  its 
right  board-room,  patients’  waiting-room,  con- 
sulting-room, and  dispensary ; and  on  its  left, 
casualty-ward,  with  bath-room,  lavatory,  nurse- 
room,  closet,  and  scnllery.  From  the  main  ball 
a staircase  leads  to  the  upper  wards.  The  base 
ment,  which  consists  of  spacious  dining-room 
and  sleeping  apartments  for  the  servants,  is 
reached  by  a separate  staircase  leading  from  the 
dispensary.  All  the  apartments  are  well  lighted 
andventilated.  Tbepieceof  landaround  the  build- 
ing affords  space  for  recreation  grounds,  which 
are  neatly  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  shrubs. 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  being  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  facing  the  railway,  the  back  garden 
having  a frontage  to  Barker’s  Creek.  The  new 
portion  has  accommodation  for  fifty  patients,  and 
has  all  the  latest  improvements  connected  with 
hospitals. 

Ballarat. — The  Ballarat  Water  Supply  Com- 


mission have  decided  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  new  offices  at  the  corner  of  Grenville  and 
Lewis  Streets,  opposite  the  new  premises  of  the 
Gas  Company.  The  building  will  be  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Bagge,  the  committee’s  engineer, 
and  will  consist  of  two  stories,  the  estimated 
coat  being  something  like  2,5001. The  foun- 

dation-stone of  the  new  Town-hall,  Ballarat,  has 
been  laid.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  muni- 
cipal offices  will  be  in  the  centre  under  the 
tower,  which  will  stand  right  out  to  the  front,  so 
that  the  stone,  which  has  just  been  laid,  will  also 
the  fonndation-stono  of  the  tower.  This 
tower  is  to  carry  the  Alfred  memorial  bells, 
which  have  already  arrived  at  Ballarat.  They 
have  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank,  of 
Whitechapel,  as  already  noted  in  the  Builder. 
The  bells  are  valued  at  1,1801.  The  present 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  tower  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  William  Cowland  for  16,7671. 


Oil  Art  Training.  By  John  G.  Grace.  Loudon : 

John  Bumpus,  Oxford-street. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Grace  has  published  the 
address  delivered  by  him  at  a meeting  of  Art 
Workmen,Febrnary  lath,  to  which  we  referred  at 
the  time,  He  begins  with  an  art-workman  as  a 
lad,  and  shows  what  should  and  may  be  done  for 
him  by  his  parents,  and  what  he  should,  and,  if 
he  please,  may,  do  himself.  We  would  willingly 
reprint  half  the  excellent  matter  of  which  it  con- 
sists, but  think  it  better  to  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tract  itself.  We  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  a little  story  that  Mr.  Grace  tells  to 
show  what  may  be  done  where  there  is  a will. 
Ho  is  speaking  of  the  advantages  obtainable  by 
travelling,  and  Ba5'8, — 


“ And  I thinU  it  quite  posBible  for  a young  man  who  is 
careful  to  be  able  to  do  it.  1 knew  a young  fellow  many 
years  ago  now,  who  scraped  together  the  sum  of  30/., 
being  determined  to  travel  in  Italy  and  see  all  the  won- 
derful  works  of  art  there,  and  he  went. 

Of  course  be  was  obliged  to  use  very  strict  economy. 

He  took  conveyances  now  and  then  iu  the  dull  parts  of 
the  countries,  but  ho  mostly  walked,  and  chose  his  routes 
through  beBUtil'ul  scenery  as  much  as  possible.  Well,  he 
went  all  over  Italy,  he  saw  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Pompeii;  be  was  three  months  absent.  He  made 
careful  sketches  of  much  that  be  saw;  and,  though  he 
returned  to  England  wi'honly  a few  shillings  iu  his  pocket, 
he  bad  riches  in  store,  being  wonderfully  enlightened  aud 
improved  by  his  knowledge  of  art. 

This  young  men  was  a writer  by  trade  ; he  taught  Aim- 
»eJ/ lo  draw,  and,  by  practice,  he  drew  beautifully;  he 
applied  himself  very  diligently  to  work ; ho  got  on  ; he 
copied  manuscript  writing  and  illumination  ; be  did  artist 
work,  especially  in  [Mediieval  style.  He,  iu  time,  earned 
his  five  or  six  hundred  a year,  and  supported  his  family  in 
comfort  and  respectability.  Poor  fellow— be  died  last 
year,  loved  sod  respected  by  a large  numbei  of  friends, 
among  whom  I truly  class  myself.  His  name  was  James 
West. 

I think  it  is  not  useless  to  mention  this  little  episode  to 
you;  for  many  a men,  by  abstaining  from  drinli  and  by 
careful  economy,  may  save  up  3'J/.,  and  every  man  can 
lesru  to  draw.” 


Notes  on  Sanitary  Refonn.  By  a Sanitarian. 
London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Bristol  ; 
Korslake  & Co.  1870. 


Tins  very  useful  contribution  to  the  great  cause  ! 
of  sanitary  reform  has  been  re-issued  in  a revised  [ 
form,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  Mr.  S.  Sneade 
Brown,  of  Bristol.  It  bas  been  well  circulated, 
especially  in  Bristol.  There  is  a discreditable 
freemasonry  existing  in  some  towns  to  suppress 
all  efforts  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  it  is  against  this  evil  spirit  that  the 
shilling  pamphlet  under  notice  has  been  chiefly 
directed.  It  is  well  adapted  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  sanitary  reformers  in  such  cases,  and 
so  to  do  good. 


VARIORUM. 


“ Street’s  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile 
Directory  for  1870.  Street,  Cornhill.” — The  re- 1 
issue  of  this  Directory  shows  that  it  is  usefnl, 
and  destined  to  live.  To  London  and  other 
merchants,  traders,  and  to  all  interested  in 
India  and  the  colonies,  it  is  indispensable, 
although,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  still  to  do  in 
rendering  it  complete  as  a directory.  The  present 
issue  is  said  to  contain  much  additional  informa- 
tion.  “ The  Bicycle  : its  Use  and  Action.  By 

Charles  Spencer.  Warne  & Co.”  The  instruc- 
tions given,  and  illustrated,  in  this  little  volnme 
are,  we  dare  say,  correct,  since  they  are  given  by 
a manufacturer  of  the  article,  who  advertises 

bis  goods  at  the  end. Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer, 

in  his  third  lecture  on  the  “ Sun,”  de- 
livered at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  Satur- 
day last,  showed  (according  to  Nature)  an 
interesting  experiment  with  a candle,  which 


gives  a good  general  idea  of  the  solar  pheno- 
mena as  observed  by  his  new  method.  As  round 
the  snn  Mr.  Lockyer  can  spectroscopioally  detect 
an  ordinarily  invisible  hydrogen  envelope  which 
is  rendered  evident  by  bright  lines  only  as  con- 
trasted with  the  nearly  continuous  spectrum 
given  by  the  white  light  of  the  double  surface  of 
the  sun,  so  also  there  is  an  ordinarily  unnoticed 
envelope  (of  sodium  vapour)  round  a common 
candle  flame  which  gives  a bright  line  spectrum 
as  contrasted  with  the  continuous  spectrum  of 
the  flame  itself.  Mr.  Lockyer  also  showed  that 
some  of  the  phenomena  he  has  seen  when 
watching  a solar  storm  may  be  reproduced  by 

disturbing  a candle  flame. The  Food  Journal 

says  : — “ In  ten  years  a .flawing  village  may 
spring  up  into  a town — a quiet  bay  become  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  The  increase  may 
not  be  the  natural  growth  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  due  to  other  causes,  acting 
spasmodically  and  unforeseen.  The  further, 
therefore,  we  get  from  a census,  the  less  reliance 
can  we  place  on  the  figures  denoting  the  esli- 
maled  population,  that  is,  the  population  at  the 
preceding  census,  with  the  addition  for  each 
year  that  has  since  elapsed  of  the  annual 
increase,  as  ascertained  from  an  average  of  the 
preceding  decade  of  years.  It  may  be  Utopian 
to  hope  for  a more  frequent  enumeration  of  the 
people ; but  Prussia,  with  her  triennial  census, 
and  Prance,  with  her  quinquennial  returns, 
should  stimulate  our  exertions  in  this  direction.” 
Why  shonld  there  not  be  an  annual  enumera- 
tion of  simply  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the 

population? “American  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers:  Transactions.”  No.  XIV.  March  16, 
1870.  A paper  on  American  Interoceanic  Ship 
Canals,  by  Col.  J.  W.  Adams,  member  of  a com- 
mittee  on  this  subject,  occupies  the  pages  of  the 
number  under  notice.  Col.  Adams  advocates  the 
Tehuantepio  route  in  preference  to  any  other  of 
the  twenty-six  various  routes  for  a canal  across 
the  narrow  neck  of  Central  America.  The 
Darien  route  he  considers  to  be  scarcely  prac- 
ticable, and  if  so  at  all,  it  would  require,  for  a 
thorough  cut,  a ship  tunnel  miles  in  length.  The 
Tehuantepio  route,  however,  would  require 
locks ; but  Col.  Adams  states  that  as  the  tide  on 
the  Pacific  side  rises  18  ft.  to  20  ft.,  while  there 
is  no  such  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  locks  are 
unavoidable  on  any  route.  The  society,  having 
heard  the  paper,  passed  a resolution  in  favour 
of  the  Tehuantepio  route  as  best  suited  for 
United  States  purposes  as  regards  its  northern 
position,  and  expressing  an  opinion  that  a 
snrvey  of  it  should  bo  made  before  the  citizens 

should  be  committed  to  any  other  route. 

“Trade-unions  and  the  Coat  of  Labour:  Speech 
delivered  by  Thomas  Brasaey,  jun.,  M.P.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  7th  July,  1869.”  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.,  1870.  The  vast  and 
varied  experience  of  Mr.  Brassey,  sen.,  gives 
great  force  to  anything  based,  as  much  of  his 
son’s  speech  was,  upon  that  experience.  Mr. 
Brassey,  in  reprinting  his  speech,  has  given 
additional  statistical  details,  and  inserted  a 
few  new  observations  on  the  danger  to  the 
working  classes  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  free  supply  of  labour  by  the  dictation 
of  ill-informed  agitators.  In  this  speech 
Mr.  Brassey  urges  the  injustice  of  condemn- 
ing British  labour  as  more  costly  in  its 
results,  simply  because  the  daily  rates  of  pay 
are  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; but  he  “ condemns  the  errors  into  which 
our  operatives  are  being  betrayed  by  the  ill 
advice  of  leaders  who  have  no  just  claim  to  the 

influence  which  they  unhappily  poiaess.” 

“Report  to  the  Finance  and  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
upon  Street  Tramways.  By  William  Haywood, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Commission.” 
This  report  shows  that  the  total  length  of  street 
in  the  City  at  present  proposed  to  be  occupied 
is  3,268  yards,  or  about  a mile  and  three  quar- 
ters. The  total  length  projected  in  the  whole 
metropolis  is  134  miles.  Mr.  Haywood’s  con- 
clusions are  that, — 


“ While  there  are  undoubted  advantages  in  street  tram- 
ways, yet  ibere  are  many  disadvButnges  attending  them,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  allbrd  much  comfort 
and  couveaience  to  a vast  number  of  people  : on  the  other 
hand,  in  ttreets  of  great  traffic,  it  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  roaintain  the  pavements  in  a similar  condition  to 
that  in  which  they  now  are  ; and  therefore  that  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  ride  in  or  drive  vehicles  of  another 
description  will  he  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  the  comfort 
of  thoie  who  ride  on  the  tramways.” 


Mr.  Haywood  also  remarks  that, — 


" Special  consideration  will  be  needed  as  to  how  far 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  establish  what  may,  in  a 
degree,  he  considered  a monopoly  of  portion  of  the  high- 

....  . u« 


way;  and  it  becomes  a question,  if  the  advantages  to  be 
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dprived  from  tlie  tramways  are  clear  and  nndenisblo, 
whether  it  should  not  be  tho  duty  of  the  Highway  Boards 
thronghoot  the  couutry  to  form  and  maintain  them  out  of 
the  rates;  and  this  is  a fundamental  question  which  lies 
at  the  threshold  of  the  whole  isqoiry.’' 

“ Report  of  the  Health  of  Liverpool  during 

the  year  1869.  By  W.  S.  Tranoh,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough.”  (Liverpool 
Printing  Company.)  From  this  report  it  ap- 
pears that  in  1869  the  death-rate  of  the  borough 
was  equal  to  28-9  per  1,000,  or  3 per  1,000  less 
than  the  average  rate  which  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  death-rate  of  the  parish 
was  equal  to  31  6,  and  of  the  oat-townships  25  8 
per  1,000.  Thehighest  rate  was  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  inTauxhall  Ward,  where  it  was  38'8por 
1,000.  Withreferencetotbecomparativemortality 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  Liverpool 
stands  fourth,  being  less  unhealthy  than  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Manchester.  The  population 
per  acre  is  higher  in  Liverpool  than  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom,  being  97'7  per  acre.  In 
Manchester  tho  average  is  91,  in  Glasgow  79, 
while  in  London  it  is  4U’7,  and  in  Birmingham, 
46.  The  average  ago  at  death  throughout  the 
borough  is  23  years.  The  deaths  of  infants 
below  the  fifth  year  of  their  age  amounted  to 
7,319,  or  about  49  6 per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  deaths,  and  wore  equal  to  lO’o  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  children  under 
that  age.  Infant  mortality  is  highest  in 
Scotland  and  Vaushall  Wards.  The  number 
of  deaths  from  typhus  and  intermittent  fever 
was  783,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
average  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  the 
figures  for  which  are  given  at  1,050.  Hr.  Trench 
says  of  scarlatina  that  it  assumed  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1869,  within  the  borough 
of  Liverpool,  the  gravity  of  an  epidemic.  It 
accounted  for  1,042  deaths  out  of  11,744,  and 
was  at  the  rate  of  2 per  1,000.  It  constituted 
7 per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths,  and  was  most 
fatal  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
year.  Of  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Act  the 
medical  officer  is  constrained  by  further  experi- 
ence to  express  bis  opinion  that,  “ however 
beneficent  in  intention,  it  is  not  only  imprac- 
ticable in  its  machinery,  but  inequitable  in  its 
effects.” 


Uliscilhnuit, 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts, — On  Tuesday  last  there  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  a collection  of  drawings  and  paintings  by 
Birketb  Foster,  Richardson,  Mole,  Henry  Tidey, 
Girardot,  Shalders,  and  other  artists, — Mr. 
Richard  Redgrave,  R.  A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Henry 
Tidey  read  a paper  on  "Beauty  and  the  Beauti- 
ful.” He  insisted  that  the  sourco  of  all  beauty 
(which  he  defined  to  be  realism  idealised)  was 
not  something  apart  from,  but  existed  only  in, 
our  minds.  He  next  adverted  to  the  different 
national  types  of  beauty — to  the  melancholy 
ideal,  at  one  time,  of  Italian  art— the  emaciated 
saint ; to  the  glorious  colouring  of  Rubens,  which 
was  but  a reflex  of  his  own  times;  and  to  English 
landscape  painting  and  portraiture,  which  ac- 
corded with  our  scenery  and  mode  of  life ; and 
he  concluded  an  admirable  lecture  with  some 
feeling  allusions  to  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the 
artist  in  his  search  after  beauty,  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  momenta  of  inspiration  accorded  to 
him,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  ever  attaining  to 
the  ideal  perfection  which  was  the  aim  of  his 
life. 

Discovery  of  a Roman  Ampbltbeatre  in 


Paris. — Modern  Paris  covers  the  ground  of  old  ! 
Lutotia,  the  capital  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  aud  it  I 
is  surprising  that  so  many  centuries  should  have  j 
passed  before  this  relic  of  the  olden  time  has 
been  brought  to  light.  This  Gallo-Roman  arophi- 
theatre,  in  which  public  games  were  bold  as  late 
as  the  period  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  occupies 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mona  Lucotiiius,  now 
the  Montague  Ste.-Genevibve.  It  had  become 
gradually  Mdden  under  a thick  deposit  of  rub- 
bish from  7 to  8 motres  deep.  About  one-half  of 
its  vast  oval,  according  to  Qalignani,  is  now  un- 
covered, in  the  Rue  Monge,  on  the  site  where, 
not  many  years  ago,  stood  a convent  of  English 
nuns.  The  rows  of  stone  seats  on  this  side  are 
nearly  all  destroyed,  but  the  main  walls,  built  of 
atone  and  Roman  cement,  without  any  admix- 
tnre  of  brick,  are  still  in  good  preservation.  Two 
of  the  recesses  in  which  the  wild  beasts  used  to 
be  kept  are  still  visible.  The  style  of  building 
denotes  a later  period  than  that  of  the  Palais  des 
Thermes.  Several  medals  and  fragments  of  a 
rich  turquoise  and  lapis-lazuli  necklace  with  gold 
clasps  have  been  found. 


The  InfluencB  of  the  Suez  Canal  on 
Ocean  Navigation. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  lostitution  of  Naval  Architects,  Mr.  J. 
D’ Aguilar  Samuda,  M.P.,  read  a paper  upon 
" The  Influence  of  the  Suez  Canal  upon  Ocean 
Navigation.”  He  said  that  the  canal  would 
make  the  following  savings  in  distance  in  the 
voyage  to  England: — From  Bombay,  5,570 
miles;  Ceylon,  3,840;  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  3,520  ; and  from  Melbourne,  91  miles. 
This  represents  a saving  of  about  half  tho  dis- 
tance between  England  and  Bombay,  about  one- 
third  the  distance  between  England  and  China, 
and  practically  none  between  England  and 
Australia.  Manifestly,  then,  the  canal  will 
greatly  benefit  carriers.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  had  caused  a great  falling  off  in  the  con- 
atrnction  of  sailing  ships,  and  it  tended  to  the 
further  substitution  of  steam  for  sails  ia  carrying 
on  onr  traffic  with  the  East.  Without  doubt, 
nearly  all  the  traffic  between  here  and  Bombay 
will  be  lost  in  sailing-ships  ; but  as  the  lives  of 
sailing-ships  were  nob  of  long  duration,  he 
thought  the  present  panic  among  owners  of  such 
ships  was  nob  fully  justified.  He  thought  that 
there  would  shortly  be  a great  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron  in  hulls  of  ships,  and  a general 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  expansion  in 
engines.  A report  presented  by  M.  do  Lesseps  to 
the  meeting  of  Suez  Canal  shareholders  at  Paris, 
we  may  here  add,  states  that  the  total  number  of 
vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  from  the 
day  of  its  opening  to  the  ISth  of  March  was  209, 
representing  146,631  tons;  and  of  these  56,052 
tons  were  English  vessels,  34,390  French,  17,666 
Egyptian,  14,625  Austrian,  7,386  Italian,  4,178 
Russian,  4,000  Norwegian,  3,200  Dutch,  880 
German,  528  Spanish,  3,015  Prussian,  869  Por- 
tuguese, and  3-12  Turkish.  Of  the  209  vessels 
200  were  steamers,  the  otherswere  sailing  vessels. 
With  respect  to  England,  the  report  says,  " Eng- 
land has  from  the  first  day  been  able  to  utilise  the 
canal  largely.  You  have  seen  what  an  imposing 
commercial  fleet  she  has  sent  to  it,  and  that  fleet 
angments  every  day.  Building  yards  work 
literally  night  and  day  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  transforming  or  building  vessels.  We  could 
cite  to  you  a single  company  which,  in  its  cal- 
culations, has  pub  down  an  annual  payment  of 
100,0001.  for  the  canal.” 

Sunday  Water  Supply. — The  want  of  a 
supply  of  water  on  Sundays,  in  the  metropolis, 
i has  long  been  a grievance,  as  old  readers  of  the 
I Builder  mast  well  know,  from  our  frequent  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a remedy  for  that  grievance, 
which,  however,  still  exists,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  formerly.  We  arc  glad  to  notice 
that  leave  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Stapleton  to 
bring  a Bill  before  the  Legislature  requiriog 
the  metropolitan  water  companies  to  supply 
water  for  domestio  purposes  on  Sundays.  The 
West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has  already 
begun  to  give  a Sunday  supply;  the  Chelsea 
Company  has  promised  to  give  a half  supply ; 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  supplies  a con- 
siderable qnantii-y  of  water  ; and  the  New  River 
; Company  snpplies  57,000  houses  on  Sunday. 
The  East  London  Company  has  always  been 
' ready  to  furnish  a Sunday  supply  when  needed 
I in  times  of  epidemic,  upon  which  Mr.  Stapleton 
very  properly  remarks  : — " By  giving  a Sunday 
i supply  in  times  of  epidemic,  the  company  ad- 
' mitted  its  necessity ; and  by  withdrawing  it  at 
I the  end  of  one  outbreak  of  epidemic  disease  they 
j had  laid  the  foundation  of  another.”  The  South- 
I wark  and  Yauxhall  Company  supply  on  Sunday 
I the  whole  of  their  metropolitan  bub  not  their 
; suburban  district ; and  the  Lambeth  Company 
j has  followed  the  course  of  the  New  River  and 
'Grand  Junction  Companies;  while  the  Kent 
Company,  which  snpplies  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, “ made  the  objection  that  a great  part  of 
their  district  was  nob  in  the  metropolis.” 

lostitution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  hold  on  Monday,  April  4th,  the 
disenasion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Mathews, 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Culture  in  the  Profession  of 
a Surveyor,”  then  ensued  ; and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Mathews.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  25th, 
when  a paper  will  Jje  read  by  Mr.  E.  Ryde,  in 
oontinnation  of  his  paper  of  last  session,  entitled 
" Parochial  Assessments.”  Answers  to  the 
Questions  on  Agricultural  Customs  are  needed 
for  the  following  counties,  and  the  council 
appeal  to  members  and  their  friends  to  supply 
the  information  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
turns,  viz. ; — Westmoreland,  Lancaster,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Berks,  Essex,  Kent,  Dorset, 
Rutland,  and  Worcester. 


Raising-  the  Euston  Station  Roof. — Five 
bays,  or  100  fo.  in  length,  that  is  the  distance 
included  bstween  six  columns,  and  145  fc.  in 
width — the  whole  width  of  the  station — are 
raised  at  once  in  the  following  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norik  Lo7idoner ; — The  columns  aro 
first  detached  from  the  ground,  and  a platform 
of  wood,  3 ft.  or  4 fc.  square  and  as  many  inches 
thick,  is  placed  on  each  side  of  them,  and  cut 
and  wedged  up  so  as  to  overcome  all  inequalities, 
and  present  a perfectly  smooth  upper  surface. 
On  each  platform  so  prepared  is  placed  a screw- 
jack — a strong  iron  frame  on  a very  wide  base — 
containing  an  immensely  powerful  steel  screw, 
3 ft.  2 in.  long,  worked  upwards  by  means  of 
levers,  which  enter  horizontal  holes  in  the  head. 
This  head  has  a pivot  at  the  top,  on  which  tarns 
a cast-iron  socket,  9 in.  or  10  in.  square,  made 
to  receive  the  ends  of  massive  timbers  that  go 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  column  into  similar 
iron  sockets  in  the  underside  of  a sorb  of  iron 
box  made  to  bolt  like  a mould  round  both  the  cap 
of  the  column  and  the  bottoms  of  the  two  iron 
girders  carried  by  it.  In  some  cases  the  timbers, 
which  are  two  separate  pieces  bolted  together, 
do  nob  enter  sockets  at  the  top,  bub  are  cab  to 
fit  outside  the  iron  girders,  and  screwed  together  ; 
and  as  the  soft  wood  yields  readily  to  any  in- 
eqnality  in  the  iron,  a firmer  and  more  vioe-like 
hold  is  obtained  by  this  than  by  the  former 
method.  In  addition  to  this,  strong  beams  aro 
screwed  together  and  arranged  according  to 
scientific  principles,  so  as  to  make  the  part 
that  is  to  be  moved  one  solid  mass,  and  to 
prevent  the  slightest  possibility  of  its  tilting  over 
in  any  direction;  aud  so  skilfully  has  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  nnmerons  supports  and  ties, 
been  managed,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
obstruction  to  the  traffic.  Everything  is  stawed 
away  up  in  the  air  amongst  the  iron  rods  of  the 
roof,  except  a few  scaffolding  poles,  that  got 
into  nobody’s  way  if  nobody  gets  into  theirs. 
The  segment  to  be  moved  is  severed  from  the 
rest,  the  boarding  and  slates  of  the  roof  taken 
up,  aud  the  glass  of  the  sky-light  taken  out  at 
the  joint,  and  all  ia  ready  for  the  great  operation 
of  lifting  to  begin. 

The  Rotundity  of  the  Earth. — A stupid 
attempt  has  been  made  for  some  years  past  to 
induce  t'^-e  belief  that  the  earth  is  a flat  surface, 
and  a Mr.  Hampden,  who  seems  to  have  been 
persuaded  that  it  is  so,  has  rashly  risked  500h 
on  the  issue  of  an  experiment  on  the  Bedford 
Level  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  tho  assertion. 
Hie  offer  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace, 
and  arrangements  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Hampden 
having  been  made,  the  experiment  was  tried  by 
means  of  three  discs,  rising  12  ft.  above  tho 
level  of  the  surface  of  a piece  of  water  large 
enough  to  show  the  curvature,  if  there  were 
any.  The  referee  has  just  decided  agaiust  Mr. 
Hampden,  the  central  disc,  as  every  one  with  a 
grain  of  sense  supposed  it  would,  rising  consider- 
ably above  the  line  formed  by  the  two  outer  discs, 
as  seen  from  one  end  through  a selected  and 
approved  telescope.  The  curvatare  to  and  fro 
in  six  miles  to  the  extent  of  about  5 ft.  was 
proved.  As  was  also  to  be  suspected,  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  shuffle  out  of  the  hot,  now  that 
it  has  been  decided. 

Civil  Service  Estimates. — The  Civil  Service 
Estimates  have  been  issued.  The  total  is 
16,416,2651.,  against  16,316,3881.  last  year, 
showing  a net  increase  of  99,8771.  On  public 
works  aud  buildings  there  is  a net  decrease  of 
70,1731.;  on  salaries  and  expenses  a net  decrease 
of  30,6711.;  on  law  and  justice  a net  increase  of 
138,5921.  The  department  of  education,  science, 
and  art  shows  a net  increase  of  88,9161.  Under 
this  head  the  coat  of  public  education  is  shown 
to  be  914,7211.,  against  840,7111.  last  year. 

Gulldball,  Ziondon. — At  the  last  Court  of 
Common  Conncil  an  offer  from  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  ward  of  Parringdou 
Without,  to  put  a stained  glass  window  in  the 
Guildhall,  ia  commemoration  of  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  recently  been  carried 
out  in  that  ward  by  the  corporation,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  3,500,0001.,  was  accepted  by  the  court, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  City  Lands  Com- 
mitteetogive  the  necessary  directions. 

Xuteresting-  Discovery  at  Newcastle. — 
The  workmen  engaged  in  the  excavations  near 
the  Black  Gate,  Newcastle,  have  discovered  a 
curious  subterranean  passage,  at  a depth  of 
about  12  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  passage  ex- 
tends underneath  the  ancient  gateway,  aud  is, 
like  the  basement  of  that  ancient  building,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 
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Rome. — A oorrespondent  writes, — The  British  1 Tbe  TIew  Public  Buildings.  In  the  Hon se 

ArchreuloKioal  Society  of  Rome  continnes  its  of  Lords  last  week  Lord  Redesdale  aaid  that  he 
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For  making  17,400  superllcial  yards  of  roads,  &c.,  at 
Stoke  Park,  near  Bristol.  Mr.  Henry  Masters,  arclu* 


work  steadily,  and  visitors  to  Rome  now  hear  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  antiquities  than  they 
ever  did  before.  The  society  has  stirred  up 
others  to  emulation  with  them,  and  has  given 
great  activity  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome.  The  weekly  lectures  are  always  well 
attended,  and  give  a good  deal  of  useful  and 
interesting  information,  not  easily  obtained  else- 
where. Mr.  Shakspore  Wood,  the  secretary,  is 
indefatigable  in  giving  lectures  on  the  spot, 
sometimes  three  times  over.  But  there  are 
always  two  sides  of  every  question,  and  I hear 
that  the  society  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
strangers  who  flock  to  Rome,  and  that  the  older 
residents  in  Rome  generally  hold  aloof  from  it ; 
that  even  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
are  the  managing  body,  are  sometimes  strangers, 
who  hardly  know  the  names  of  the  places  they 
go  to  see.  I hear  little  of  Mr.  Parker’s  excava- 
tions this  season,  and  I am  told  that  this  arises 
from  his  finding  difficulties  put  in  his  way  by 
the  Government  authorities  at  the  instigation 
of  the  local  antiquaries, — that  they  have  not  re- 
newed his  permissions  which  they  had  given 
last  year.  It  is  against  the  law  in  Rome  for  any 
one  to  dig  more  than  6 ft.  deep  without  permis- 
sion from  the  government,  and  any  labourer 
found  doing  so  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison  at 
once  by  the  police  without  any  form  of  trial. 
Mr.  Parker  has,  however,  continued  to  go  on  ex- 
ploriug  tbe  remains  of  the  old  Mamertine  prison; 
and  has  found  three  doorways  under  the  level 
of  the  ground  in  tbe  cellars,  and  therefore  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  surface.  All  the  walls 
and  doorways  are  made  of  tbe  large  square  or 
oblong  blocks  of  tufa,  the  same  as  the  walla  of 
Servius  Tallies. 

Worcester  Cathedral  Clock  and  Bells. — 

The  Rev.  R.  Catley,  minor  canon  of  Worcester, 
writes  to  the  local  papers  saying  that  the  bells 
are  already  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
be  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  that  the  clock 
has  been  for  some  time  ready  for  erection, 
and  as  the  internal  restoration  of  the  tower 
rapidly  approaches  completion,  it  will  soon  be 
placed  in  its  proper  position.  He  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
Belli,  oak  frame,  and  all  neceesary 

fittings  complete  £2,677  0 0 

Clock,  about 600  0 0 

Timbertruaaing,  floors,  &c.,  about...  1,200  0 0 

Architect’s  commiaaion,  about 70  0 0 

Oaafittings 12  0 0 

Chiming  apparatus 20  0 0 

Wire  for  tower  windows,  about  36  0 0 

Incidental  expenses,  including  taking 
down  old  bella,  printing,  adver- 
tising, &c.,  about 200  0 0 


had  looked  at  the  designs  of  the  new  public 
buildings,  but  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
there  was  no  block  plan  to  show  the  disposal  of 
the  buildings  when  erected.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a plan ; also  whether  a connexion 
could  be  made  between  the  new  buildings  and 
the  Privy  Council  offices.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a house  in  Spring-gardens  was 
lately  taken  possession  of  by  a banking  company, 
and  that  a large  palatial  building  was  about  to 
be  erected  on  its  site.  This  house  might  have 
been  purchased  some  time  ago  at  a low  figure, 
and  by  moans  of  its  clearance  a fine  entrance 
into  the  mall  might  have  been  secured.  Earl 
Granville  said,  in  reply,  that  he  would  make  in- 
quiries into  the  matter. 


Adams  k Kirby  

Filditch  k Sous 

Price  

Rogers 

Btorkey  

Mullett* 

Morewelher  & Sous 

Davis  

Baker  (accepted) 

Bidwell* 

* Informal. 


,.£2,800  0 0 
..  2,207  16  2 
..  1,993  2 8 
..  1,898  13  O 
..  1,824  0 0 
..  1,735  0 O 
..  1,630  0 0 
..  1,611  3 0 
..  1,521  0 0 
..  1,604  10  3 


For  enlarging  and  restoring  Stareton  Church,  Norfolk,, 
exclusive  of  the  old  materials.  Mr.  K.  M.  Phipson, 
architect : — 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £735  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Grove,  Toxford. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Mountain  A Cotton £1,339  0 0 

Grimwood  1,3-16  11  0 

Smyth  k Sons  (accepted) 699  17  6 


The  Boutet  Bridge. — According  to  the 

Jfomteur,  the  model  of  e eingle  Bpao  of  80  cheto.fo.a,  for- 

metres,  IS  now  nearly  completed,  inetwo  abut-  g.  j^^each  & Sons.  Mr.  Rlkington,  arohi-- 

ments,  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  the  tress^  and 
platform  are  set  up  for  a length  of  80  metres 
(the  ground  where  the  model  is  provisionally 
installed,  at  the  “Dep6t  des  Marbres,”  not 
allowing  of  the  whole  length  of  100  miitrea 
being  extended).  The  tress  was  tried  on  different 
occasions,  and  resisted,  without  the  slightest 
deflection,  a strain  double  that  of  the  trial 
weight  required  by  the  rules  of  “ The  Fonts  et 
ChausBCBS;”  lastly,  tbe  “ longrines,”  or  rafters, 
are  ready  to  be  mounted.  The  model  is  intended 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  Boutet  system  for 
the  construction  of  a great  bridge  over  the 
Channel. 


Roper  

Wells  

Gardner  

Brown 

Sauuders 

Sudbury  (accepted).. 


..£3,489  0 
..  3,368  0 
..  2,293  0 
..  2,158  0 
..  2,060  0 
. 1,980  0 
..  1,940  1 2 


A Benedictine  Monastery  In  Wales  for 
Father  Ignatius. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  monastery  has  been  laid  by  Father  Ignatius 
and  his  monks  among  the  Black  Mountains  in 
Monmouthshire,  in  the  Valley  of  Ewyas,  near 
Llanthony.  A speofcator  thus  describes  tbe  site  : 

*'  We  were  standing  about  300  ft.  above  the  gliding  river 
Honddu,  on  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  with  a full  view 
of  the  magnificent  valley  of  Ewyas  to  the  south,  and  the 
grand  towering  Black  Mountains  on  either  side.  On  the 
north,  a bold  and  beautiful  round-shaped  mountain  stood 
out  alone,  separating  two  most  lovely  valleys,  which  swept 
past  it  to  the  right  and  left.  All  was  silent,  solemn,  beauti- 
ful, and  still.  A narrow  ravine,  verdant  with  ferns  and 
boshes,  through  which  rushed  a mountain  stream,  formed 
the  Bouth-eastern  limit  of  the  site  marked  out  for  the  new 
abbey.  The  level  for  the  foundation  of  the  west  cloister 
was  already  nearly  finished.  The  foundation-stone  was  , 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
first  buttress  of  the  west  cloister." 

“ Scholars’  International  exhibition." — 

The  K&iisington  News  eaye, — A further  novelty 
ia  in  the  course  of  introduction  in  Kensing- 
ton, at  the  Alien-street  Schools,  in  the  form 
of  a Scholars’  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  ex- 
hibition will  comprise  various  specimens  of 
ornamental  and  decorative  art,  results  of  ap- 
plied soienco  aud  skill  in  handicraft,  with  a large 
admixture  of  the  more  humble  specimens  of  the 
arts  practised  ia  domestic  life  by  the  girls  and 
young  women  connected  with  this  institution. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Trotman  is  the  manager. 

Now  Synagogues. — The  new  Central  Syna- 
gogue, in  Great  Portland-street,  which  wo  illus- 
trated on  page  887  of  our  volume  for  1869,  has 
now  been  consecrated  by  the  Chief  Rabbi.  The 
opening  of  the  new  Synagogue  for  Rochester 
and  Chatham,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Simon 
Magnus,  a merchant  of  Chatham,  ia  postponed 
indefinitely,  as  Mr.  Magnus  insists  on  having  at 
the  consecration,  and  taking  part  in  it,  Professor 
Marks,  who  belongs  to  the  " reformed  ’’  party 


For  detached  villa  residence  at  Turnham  Green,  for 
Mr.  W.  U.  Thomas.  Mr.  C.  Sewell,  architect.  Quan- 
tities provided ; — 

%cott £1.880  0 0 

"Wilson 1,826  10  0 

Westcomb 1,826  0 0 

"Wright 1,787  0 0 

Flaxmau 1,755  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  1,737  0 0 

Wiemore..... 1,699  10  0 

Fisher 1,684  10  0 

Cowlaud 1,165  0 0 

Perry  Bros 1,617  0 0 

Heaver  A Coates 1,597  0 0 

Whittick 1,260  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Old  White  Horse  Tavern,  Brixtoc^ 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Reeve.  Mr.  C.  Sewell,  architect* 
Quantities  provided : — 

^ Beott  £2.837  0 0 

Hoare  A Posselthwaite  2,630  0 0 

Staiues  A Son 2,398  0 0 

Cooper 2,350  0 0 

Bmiih  . 2,339  0 0 

Heaver  A Coates 2,297  0 0 

Perry  Bros 2,247  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted) 2, “80  0 0 

Rowe  A Verran 2,037  0 0 


Amonnt  already  promised £3,8C6  0 0 

Leaving  a balance  yet  to  be  provided 

of  908  0 0 

An  appeal  is  made  for  further  contributions,  to 
be  sent  to  any  of  the  Worcester  banks. 

Sewage  Farming. — A paper  on  this  subject 
has  been  read  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers’  Club,  and  appears  at  some 
length  in  their  Journal.  The  title  of  the  paper 
was,  " On  Sewage  Farming,  and  the  Position  of 
Sewer  Authorities  in  relation  to  Lands  to  which 
Sewage  is  applied.”  There  was  a very  full 
attendance.  Mr.  Denton,  in  tbe  outset  of  his 
paper,  said  that  his  object  was  not  so  much  to 
pronounce  opinions  of  his  own  as  to  elicit  tbe 
views  of  other,;  end  coMidertag  Wghly  ^ 
practical  character  of  h.B  fellow-members  of  the  oommanity,  and  to  this  the 

club,  he  would  avoid  dwelhug  ou  those  geueral . object, 

ftgncnltaral  laws  which  rule  in  sewage  as  in 

ordinary  farming,  and  address  himself  at  once  j smingsgate. — A correspondent  suggests  a 
to  the  particular  objects  of  his  paper,  which,  g^largement  of  Billingsgate  Market, 

as  a new  branch  of  farming,  demanded  special : means  of  a floating  covered  way,  to  extend 

A — length  of  the  Custom  House  Quay, 

and  of  sufficient  width  to  give  an  addition  of 
four  times  the  space  of  the  existing  market, 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect  it  on  the 
river-side,  so  as  in  no  way  to  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation. The  structure  to  be  of  a suitably 
ornamental  character. 


For  the  erection  of  tbe  West  London  District  Schools, 
at  Abhford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collius,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  A Hunt  and 
Mr.  Gritten:- 


Meriitt  A Ashby  

Brass 

Newman  A Mann  

Crockett  

Jackson  A Shaw 

Tougue 

Nutt  A Co 

Myers  A Sons 

Crabb  A "Vaughan 

Capps  A Ritso 

Hart  

Gibson  Bros 

Ferry  A Co 

Heaahaw 

Howard 

Ebbs  A Sons  

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram  ., 

Kilby 

Marwick  A Thurgood  

Kirk  . 

Harris  

Fergusson  

Kelly  Bros 

Bull  A Sons  (accepted)  ,... 


£57,965  0 0 
..  56,990  0 0 
..  64,723  0 0 
,.  52,300  0 0 
..  63,300  0 O 
..  62,350  0 0 
..  62,000  0 O 
..  61,961  0 & 
..  61,600  0 0 
..  61,126  0 O 
..  60,600  0 0 
..  49.9C8  0 O 

- 49,770  0 a 
..  49,360  0 O 
..  •18,969  0 0 

- 48,866  0 0 

48.500  0 0 
..  43,435  0 0 
..  -47,479  0 0 
..  46,991  0 0 

46.500  0 0 
..  44,670  0 0 

- -13,600  0 0 
..  43,690  0 0 


treatment.  An  interesting  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  a variety  of 
opinions  were  expressed. 

The  Xiate  Mr.  George  Keather,  C.E. — The 

remains  of  .this  gentleman  have  been  interred  in 
the  Burmantofts  Cemetery,  Leeds.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Leather  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as 
an  engineer.  He  was  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Aire  and  Caldor  navigation,  by 
which  it  was  made  available  for  sea-going  ves- 
sels to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  also  in  the  like 
improvements  of  the  River  Dun  navigation  to 
Sheffield.  Tbe  various  bridges  which  have  been 
erected  over  the  Aire  in  Leeds  within  the  last 
forty  years  were  also  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Leather,  either  solely  or  in  conjunction  with 
bis  SOD. 


For  the  erection  of  seventeen  houses,  Birkland-aveoue, 
Peel-street,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  George  Abbott.  Mr. 
J.  Collyer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Curtis  (accepted) £3,636  0 0 

For  extension  to  factory,  Sherwood-street, Nottingham^ 
for  Mr.  John  Farmer.  Mr.  J.  Collyer,  architect.  Quau- 

tities  supplied  

Vickers  £/20  0 0 

Bell  A Son 698  0 0 

Bhepperson  673  0 0 

Cnrtis  670  0 0 

Jelley  (accepted) 668  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  rctidence,  Cronch-hill, 
Hornsey,  for  Mr.  W.  K.  Ferry.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  H. 
Burder,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Timeweli £2,024  0 0 

"Wood  1,900  0 0 

Dove....  1,894  0 0 

Williams  A Son 1,867  0 0 

EobertB  1,860  0 0 

Carter  A Sons  (accepted)  .........  1,840  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a teacher’s  residence,  attached  to- 
Oakley  National  School,  Bishop's  Stortford.  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  N.  Buider,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Repairs  to  School 
Residence.  Buildings, 

Glasscock £223  10  0 ...  £7  10  U 

Brown  (accepted)  ...  205  10  0 ...  9 10  0 

For  two  nairs  of  pprai-defached  villa  residences  in 
Hornsey-lane.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect 

Williame ....,...£6,080  0 0 

Eaton  A Chapman  6,S90  0 0 

Farsona  6,767  0 0 

Hawkes  5,760  0 0 

Hyde  6,705  0 0 

Winship 6,645  0 0 

Bale  .,  f. 6,545  0 O 

Carter  A Sons  5,237  0 O 
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For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Wetheral,  Camberland, 
for  Mr.  John  Scott.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  &,  Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Milbnrn  £3,163  9 0 

Court  3,135  10  0 

Armstrong 3,069  0 0 

Black  2,835  0 0 

Nelson  & Coctburn 2,813  0 0 


For  a Working  Men’s  Art,  Industrial,  and  General 
Exhibition  building,  Hull,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  K.  G.  Smith, 
ettchiteot.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ranwell : — 
Allowance  for  taking 

Marshall  £2,760  0 0 

Fewster 2,736  0 0 

Skinner 2,451  0 0 

Habbershaw 2,287  0 0 

Jackson 

Hutcbineon 

Bray  & Dixon ,, 

Hall  . 

,,  (ameudod).  1,946  U 

Bewere  2,030  0 

W.  & J,  Hall*., 


2,255 

2,262 

2,194 

2,149 


1.9i 


* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  additions,  &o.,  and  alterations  to  the 
Earnham  and  Hartley  Wintney  District  Schools.  Mr. 
Edmnnd  Woodthorpe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram £4,225  0 0 

Brinton  & Bono  4,100  0 0 

Cooper  & Co.  4,080  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 3,993  0 0 

Nightingale  3,823  0 0 

Bull  & Son..,  3,783  0 0 

Perry  Brothers 3,747  0 0 

Btrodley  £ Kemp 3,700  0 0 

Bowker  3,679  0 0 

Harris,  jun 3,621  16  4 

Goddard  & Son 3,696  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Worle  Church,  Somerset.  Mr.  John 
Sorton,  architect : — 

Young £1,620  0 0 

Date 1,600  0 0 

Hughes  1,660  0 0 

Wilkins  £ Son 1,400  0 0 

King 1,393  0 0 

Scrphens 1,344  0 0 

Beaven  & Sons 1,324  0 0 

Hunt  1,310  0 0 

Newton  1,262  0 0 

Gorvett  1,240  0 0 

Walt* Hook 1,230  0 0 

Diment  1,135  0 0 

Bennett  1,124  0 0 

Bale 876  0 0 


»nl 

De 


For  alterations  and  additions,  at  the  African  Chief 
.blic-honse,  Osaulston-street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr. 
>eakin.  Mr.  Baville,  architect 

Patrick  & Son  £1,-167  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,386  0 0 

Jackson  Si  Shaw  1,177  0 0 

Gill  1,119  0 0 

Falkner  (accepted) 1,C87  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Nelson  pablic-honse,  Trafalgar- 
vtreet,  Walworth,  for  Mr.  P.  Flanders.  Mr.  H.  Jackson, 
Architect : — 

Bcadden  £1,347  0 0 

Cooper 1,185  0 0 

Evans  1,096  0 0 

Sbackhell  1,070  0 0 

Falkner  (accepted) 996  0 0 

For  building  house  and  dairy,  Meadow-row,  New  Kent- 
aroad,  for  Mrs.  White  : — 

Falkner  (accepted) £370  0 0 


For  the  newinfirmarrat  the  Union  Workhouse,  Biggles- 
wade, Bedfordshire.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wing,  architect 

Adams £2,726  0 0 

Thompson  2,140  0 0 

Taylor 2,120  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  1,930  0 0 

Chappell 1,896  0 0 

Nightingale  1,855  0 0 

^ Claridge  1,735  0 0 

Field 1,077  0 0 

Winn  & Foster 1,630  0 0 

. Foster 1,677  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 1,597  0 0 

■Smart  Brothers 1,597  0 0 

Hinton  & Y'oung 1,670  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan 1,663  0 0 

Osborne  1,627  0 0 

Twelvetrees  (accepted) 1,430  0 0 

Freshwater 1,405  0 0 


For  iron  girders,  palisading,  &c.,  for  the  Headlngham 
highway  Board.  Mr.  £.  K.  Boulter,  district  surveyor  ; — 

Smith  £ Wood £108  6 0 

Woollield  80  0 0 

Hunt  70  0 0 

Huggins  £ Atterton  (accepted)  ...  65  10  0 

Jukes,  Colson,  £ Co.*  45  0 0 

* Exclusive  of  fixing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  M.-H,  S,— 0.  V.-J.  w.-P.  R-C.  C.—W.  N.-C.  8.-W,  T.— 
•J.  B,-E.  H,jan.-B.  W-C.  C.  H.— P.  R.-A.  H-Q.  E.-A.  B.— 

B.  W.  E.— A.  W.  iJ. — R.  B,— J,  H.  8. C.  P. E,  B. M,— F.  J.  M — 

E.  C.— E.  W.— J.  N.— CLlpe  (W»terliou«e  j and  Pulomou).— J,  W. 
{send  the  uotea).— A Cooslatit  Reider  (wa  would  not  trust  U under 
snchclrcumstaneei).— Weetward  Ho  I (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
■addreeeea. 

All  Btatementi  ot  facta,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ao.,  must  be  aceompanied 
br  the  name  and  address  of  the  aeutler,  not  neceasarlly  for 
giublicatlua. 

Non. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
fubUc  mretings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


TURNEH  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  £ Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 
LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figures, 
Gas  Lamps,  Lanterns,  &c. 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED  STATUES, 
VASES,  Ac. 
Gates,  Railings,  Balcony 
Panels,  £e. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  Ss.  6d,  in 
stamps. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 
IRON  MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 

X and  Manufacturers, 
A 291.  UPPER  THAMES 
^STREET,  London,  B.C 


Now  ready,  price  ISA  0i?.  [In  America.  11  d Han. 

Studies  for  art-designers  and 

MANUFACTURERS  ; con-iUtiug  of  3»  'arge  pUtm,  eome  rich 
In  colours,  Including  th  nne  nnt-Lle.  with  i.  Iterprese,  complete 
By  JOHN  01B«A.  AtJhlleor. 

The  work  ha'  co-t  lie  author  up  wa'di  of  l.OOdZ.  and  c»n  only  be 
obtained  from  him  at  hit  Oitice,  -tud  ills  tr-tveiltiig  Agents. 

Orford  : 14.  I'emhioke  'tr-ot 


New  Kdttiou,  tllu.lriited  wi'ii  M p-.  8iiu.  cloth,  13,. 

A general  GaZKTTEBB,  or  compen- 
dious Ge  grapbleiil  Uielionary.  Containiug  Deso  ip'iocii 
of  every  Country  -n  the  known  World,  with  tbelr  To  »ns.  People, 
Natmal  Prodncious.  Ac. 

The  Whole  nvi-ed  and  cr>frect«.l  hv  A.  Q FI.SDtAY.  F R.3  3. 
London  : WILLIAM  TB')3,  Pancru-Une,  CheipslJe. 


Sve.  c otb,  930  I ag-  e,  16a 

pERONOLOGY  (THE  DICTIONARY 

CF) ; or.  Historical  arid  Statlstlcil  Register,  alphabetically 
airangeii,  aud  having  the  informati-m  b'lJii  ht  down  to  Xd33 
By  W.  H.  OVRBALT.,  ]•'  3 A. 

Librarian  to  the  Corpora' ton  of  the  Otiy  of  London. 

Loudon  1 WILLIAJI  TEGT,  P»ncras-Une,  Cheipslie. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and 

OTHERS.— Seventeen  Yeare’  Back  “BUILUBB-!  ” for  8A‘-E, 
Seven  of  which  me  Bouud.— Imiulre  tor  paitiualars,  X.  X.  X.  uffloe 
of  •'  The  Builder." 


TRAVELLERS  WANTED,  calling  on 

1_  Engioeeri,  Contractors,  Bhiphtillderx.  Bulidvrs,  Pointere, 
Deeoratore.  Ac.— Apply  to  the  INDEdTRUCTIBLE  PAINT  UOMs 
PANY,  LIMItBD,  8,  Pinch-lane.  London,  E.C. 


VARD  FOREMAN, thorough.— WANTED, 

I hy  one  of  the  leading  builder’s  9rmi  In  London,  a thoroughly 
practical  Man,  'o  fill  ihe  above  position,  to  take  the  entire  manaje- 
m-nt  of  a large  yard,  and  be  respon-ible  for  everything  received  and 
neat  out,  JUuat  have  had  previous  experience. — Addresn,  ntatlng 
where  last  employed,  refvteuces,  and  salary  required,  to  230,  OlRoa 
uf  “The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  CLERK, 

VV  in  a Brickaeld.— Apply,  by  lelt'r,  staling  age,  waits,  and 
where  last  employed,  to  A.  B,  Post-office,  Qounilow, 


WANTED,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  upon  a 

T T larsa  e- 1 ite,  a middle-aged  Man,  O'mpetent  to  fnpsriiitejd, 
measure  up,  take  out  qnantltie  , and  muks  working  drawings  for 
farm  biil'din^B.  cot'ages,  Ae  under  the  directions  of  an  agent.  He 
must  be  tuoro-ighly  enerjetlc,  ncLive,  and  in  every  way  naderatanl 
tbs  maoagemeut  of  men.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  protnee  the 
bigh-it  rvfereuccs.— Addreaa,  stating  full  pirlicniam  and  term',  334, 
Office  of  '*  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  TWO  FOREMEN  or 

INSPECTORS.  Persons  accustomed  to  town  sewer  ng  pre- 
ferred.—Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  previous  employraeuls,  and 
wages  requited,  to  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Wolverbam.itou. 


w 


ANTED,  a SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

JOINERS.  Must  be  a good  tradesman.  Under  tand  the 
.navemant  of  men,  an-J  converting  timber.— Apply,  with  refer- 
a.d  Wages  lequlred,  lo  C.T.  Post-office,  Weliingtou,  Salop. 


WANTED,  in  the  country,  a first-cUss 

DRAUQHTAMAM,  able  to  make  per<peo<lve  and  working 
drawings  ; also,  a Dmugbtsmto,  cipoble  of  measuring  aud  vaiulog 
Works,  a jd  of  giving  assistance  in  laklug  out  quaniitiet.  To  weli- 
sKilled  aHsis'-auts  iMnnaneiit  eugaremints  wjuld  be  ofT-ie  I.  — Ap.rli- 
calious,  with  e'piei  (only)  of  testlmnnlals,  and  slatlug  the  salary 
required,  to  be  oddreited  to  Z.  Box  360,  PiMt-offioe,  Bi  alford. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an 

efficient  TIMEKEEPER,  who  has  jnst  coinpleicd  an  engage- 
ment with  a drst  class  Londontlim.  Vuezcepilonahie  references  nan 
be  given.- Addre^8,  £.  Q.  F.  Mr.  Furdbam'e,  Sta’.lonar,  No.  593, 
Mile-end-road,  E. 

TO  PLUMBER3  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  24  years  of 

tV  age,  a SlrUAnON  as  THUKE-BRANCH  H-ANO.  Two 


TO  BU1LDF.R8,  Ac. 


Second  Edith  □.  In  one  volume,  demy  4to.  (ohloog),  strnng'y  bound 
In  cloth,  pHce  6s.  lHa-lraleJ  with  twenty  P.a'.es  ufPAi-,  Bleva- 
tlont,  Ac  in  Lithography,  and  unmnroua  Letterpress  Diagrams. 

DUMESXiC  ARClilTEUTURK:  a Series 

of  Dislgos  for  cottage*  aud  Villas;  wUh  Lei'erpresa  Deicrlp- 
UuUB,  Estimates  of  Cos's,  g-neral  Remarks,  and  Specidcatious. 

By  JAUEB  W,  BUGUB.  Aruhilevi.,  Edlnburgb. 

To  which  Is  added 

HANDY  HINTS  on  the  Inti-rual  Arrangeinrnts  end  SsnlUry  Con- 
ti Ivaoces  of  Collages  aud  Villas.  By  the  author  of  " The  Gr-ammar 
of  Bouse  Planning  " 

New  Edltloo.  In  one  viilame,  c1o'h,  lettered,  prise  7s,  6d.  with 
numerous  Engravluga. 

AN  ELEMENTAUY  COailSE  of  CIVIL 

ENQINEFRISG  By  D H.  MAHAN.  Pfo'esa^r  of  EDgineertog. 
United  Stale".  A new  edition.  wMi  supplementary  nldltlouB,  by 
PETER  BARLOW,  F.K.B.  F.R  A. 8 Ml!  P 8. 

A.  PULLAKTON  a CO,  EdUiburgh  aud  London. 


)ERSPECTIVES,  COMPETITION, 


p SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

VDT.  and  Contiactor*  for  any  class  of  Sahms’ln-*  Work,  such  as 
Repairing  Di-ck-ga'es,  Inverts,  Uuderplacing  Quay-wnll",  Sinking 
Cylinders  for  Bridaee,  Working  at  onuken  Vessels,  Ac.  — Private 
Resideuce,  50,  Oladstoue-street,  Battcne.s  Park. 


PAS  WORKS  MANAGER.— WANTED, 

VjT  a WORKING  MANAGER  of  the  Walsall  Gas  W.  rke,  to  enter 
upon  the  sitnatlou  on  the  Ist  July  next.  Salary,  SflOl.  a year  srlth  a 
house  at  the  Works  (in  which  the  Mensger  will  be  required  to 
reside),  free  from  rent  and  rates  ; coal.  gar.  aiid  water  also  free.  The 
appointment  will  be  subject  to  ib<ee  moutba' notice  on  either  aide. 
There  are  two  clerks  In  the  office  b aides  a ueier-taker  and  collector. 
Applications  aud  tealmonia'a  are  <0  bi-  si-nt  t , tbe  uuderalgucdun  or 
before  THURSDAY.  APRIL  28th.  Auy  candidate  canvasalug  the 
CommiBaioa-ra  will  be  dlsquaJified.  Auy  further  Infoimatlgn  may 
be  obtained  from  the  uadrrsigued. 

8AML.  WILKINSON,  Conualsiloners’  Clerk. 
Bridge-street,  Walsall,  2>k]  April.  1870. 


JO  BUlLiLiaKB,  UbClIKaTUtlO,  Ac. 

Gilders,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  Decuistlve  Furniture,  and  Ottding  in  all  its  branches, 
may  be  OBTAINED  at  the  House  of  Hall,  Marlnorougb  Inn,  Blenheim- 
steps.  Oxford-street.  Work  dune  by  the  day,  hour,  or  job.  Materials 
found  if  required. — Address  to  the  Secretary. 


ARITCLED  pupil  WANTED,  in  an 

Archllect's  Office.  He  will  be  eda<-atel  with  a view  lo  piss- 
ing the  Royal  InstiinCe  of  British  Architects'  Exainluatioua,— 
Apply,  ARCHITKCr,  I’oet-offlce.  Chertsey,  Biurey. 


ni 

competent  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  Miaonry 
Oue  acuust'iniei  to  sea  works  nevessaiy.- Apply  to  FBEDERlCiC 
jACEdON,  Civil  Engineer,  Nultioghaui. 

\J  A YOUNG  MAN  REQUIRED,  to  TAKE  CGAROE  of  ORDERS 
and  WORKMEN.  He  must  he  -ap.ble  of  measnrlrig  up  and  making 
out  accounts.  Wages  30-.  per  week,  wuh  room  rent  fre".  A casO 
deposit  of  tiOI,  required,  and  good  security  with  inteiest  at  10s.  tier 
m'luth,  aud  oue  muntU'a  noiice  on  either  aide.— Address,  313,  Office 
of  "The Builder." 


■ILERK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  a 


CARPENTERS  and  BLIND  MAKERS.— 


pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.  — The 

V_y  Committee  for  Erecting  at.  Philip’s  New  Church,  Helgham, 
aiB  in  want  of  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  at  3s.  per  week, — Appllca- 
tlonp,  stating  age,  where  last  euiployrd,  aud  leplmonials,  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bi'AFFURU,  Hoci.  8«cf»t»ry.  E .rlha  i.-road,  Norwich. 


T AKGE  BALK  FRAME.— WANTED, 

I i a Man  to  WORK  a BALK  FRAME.  Oue  nsed  to  sawing 
tuuud  English  Timber  prefene-t — Apply,  by  tet  er.  sta'ing  refer- 
eD..esaud  WHges  required,  to  WILLl&M  RloLSY  A SONS,  Abbey 
Wharf,  Reading. 


^PHE  Watcombe  Terra-cotta  Clay  Company 

I (i.lmi'ed)  REQUIRE  at  ooce  a Qrat-class  MOD  ELLER  In  A-chl- 
tecturiU  aud  Oruamuolal  Work.— apply  by  letter,  stating  full 
particulars,  with  terms,  Ac,  to  B.  DUNNING,  Esq.  27,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W. 


T^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITXJA- 

VV  TION  as  CLERK  to  the  above.  Uuderatnnda  the  routine 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'\X7' ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  »n  KNOAOEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WoRKS,  Ueueral  Fore- 
man, or  Fiireman  of  a Job.  Experienced  In  setting  out  work.  Keep- 
ing account*,  m-vurliig,  aud  quaulilleA  Good  reiereuccs.— Address, 
T.  Post  offle--,  166,  Fulbaiu-road,  Brompton. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


ANTED,  to  ARTICLE  a well-educated 

T V Youih,  in  bis  IStb  yesr,  to  a good  firm  io  the  above  trade. 


TO  SUEYKYOUS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

V^ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  well  up 

V V tn  sewerage,  road  making,  and  paving,  with  a ku  w edge  of 
building,  a RE-RNGAGRMENI  as  CLERK  ot  WoRKa,  FuRnHAN, 
or  otbeiwise,  Can  level,  prepare  working  drawings,  uieoaure  up, 
Ac.— Addreer,  C.  W.  D9.  Dempseystreet,  Stepney,  R. 


TO  ARCHIPEoTS. 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  who  has  just  tiuUhed  a large  Job.  a kE-BN  JAGRUEN  r as 


gi,  and  oiea- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  DECORATORS,  AND  REPAIRERS. 

WANTED,  CARPENTER  and  JOiNER’S 

VV  WuRK,  by  PIECE.  A thoroughly  practical  man.  Would 
do  the  work  of  a deci  ralor,  or  lake  oUorge  of  a builnesa,— Addceei, 
332,  Office  of  “The  Duildtx.” 


TO  Estate  agents,  buildyrs  tmibbr  merch.lnts. 

l-ROPRIErORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  of 

TRUST,  as  CLERK,  SALESMAN,  COLLECTOR,  CLERK  of 
WORKb,  or  auy  aimilaic  toscity,  by  a Party  thoroughly  ex  .enauosd 
In  Ihe  building  trade.  Seuiully.— Address,  R.  Bateuieu'e,  22,  Pater- 
noster-row. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Vir ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a Youth 

V V (Indoors)  for  five  years,  os  JOINE.t  aud  CAFRPGNTER  in 
a country  shop,  References  reqaired  —Apply,  stating  terms,  to 
U.  0.  CuOPEK,  House  Decurator,  Bishop  nturtfurh.  Herts. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  ENGINE 

DnIVER,  and  to  keep  it  in  Repair.  H-is  served  his  ilmn  as 
a Stter  and  engineer,  and  osu  produce  bis  iadeucures,  if  required, 
and  lirst-closs  lesUui  mi  sis  as  to  character  aud  proAriency  — Address, 
F.  C.  N.  Ur.  Hutchihs,  2,  Bosiitt-street,  Keutlsh  lawn,  N.W. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  BRIOKLAYBRS,  or  will  Take  it  by  the 


Sod.- Address.  W.  J.  H.  J 


I,  Webtminiter. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDliBK 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

SITUAIIUN  as  good  PAINTER  and  GLAZIER.  Has  done 
some  p'nmbiug  and  paperbsiigilig.  Two years' character  it  reqaired 
from  former  employer.— Addreii,  W.  C.  171,  Great  Dover-rtreet, 
Bot.ingn,  Londou,  3.  B. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONIBACrORS. 

ATT  anted,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  to 

VV  the  above.  Thoroughly  underslamls  the  routine  of  the 
office.  Good  references.  Aged  23.— Address,  W.K  Post-olliue,  North 


w 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

energdio  Man.'^aa  ENGAOEMKNl'  as  WENERAL  FOttE- 
Chii'ge  of  a Job.  Well  up  m setting  out  woik,  making 
drawing",  Aa  ; accnsloined  to  all  braucues.  Csi  (Muter  by 
uod  reicteuers.  Aged  31.— Address,  A.  W.  29,  Holllugton- 
’euuc-road,  Camberwell,  3.E. 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  at  a Builder’s 

ator's.  Understands  the  pracllcsl  part  of  the  bust- 

ness,  havlug  Ssived  an  approntUeship.  Good  peumau  and  draUgUts- 
man.  Aged  3t.  Moderate  salary.— Address,  A.  T.  6,  AUen-sireet, 
Cioss-stieec,  Islington. 


w 
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TO  AROHITKCTS.  *c. 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLI-RK  of  WORKS.  Twenty  yeor»-  txpeiUDce.  TsMi- 
tnc'UlK^a  first  cUts.  W«ll  up  In  cborch  woilc,  gutii titles,  mefunriiitr 
up  wurks,  &o.  .Age,  45,— Address,  A.  Z.  Z.  Mis.  Ever&rd,  Klntbury, 
Hutgerford,  Berks. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 


■\17’ ANTED,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  af 

VV  SHOP,  GEKERAL  FOREMAN,  or  TAKE  CRAEOE  of  r 


JOH,byft  IhotoiigUly  prscUcsI  Man,  a Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  3 
Town  or  country.  First  cla4B  references. — Address,  J.  W.  J.  16, 
Hanover-street,  I’imlloo. 


wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

W CLERK  In  the  OJBce  of  a Builder  and  Contractor.  Jewell 


ocnnainled  with  office  duties  generally,  including  ptii 
114.  Qocd  referoi  ces. — Address,  W.  ll.  care  of  Birt,  27,  Carter' 
lane,  Bt.  Paul's,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T\7ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT, 

T V by  a Young  Unn,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  routine 
of  a builder’s  otBce.  Can  measure  up  woik,  Ao.  Country  not  oh- 
Jecled  to.  flood  references.— For  furiLcr  particnlars  ac 
Office  of  "The  Bulitler.” 


r>s,  lOil, 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a REENGAGEMENT  as  GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  FORE- 
MAN, or  to  take  Charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country,  First  claas 
lefeieoces  as  to  character  and  ability.— Address,  J.  N.  G3,  Davies- 
atreet.  Berkeley-arjuare,  W. 


TO  LAND  6DRVEYOR8. 

WANTED,  to  place  a Youth,  aged  16,  with 

a LAND  SURVETOR  in  good  practice,  where  his  lime 
would  be  fully  occupied  In  the  buslneaB.  under  the  immediate  dirrc- 
tlon  of  the  Piiueipal.  Country  i teferrerl.  — Aildress,  EDWIN 
CARTER,  Anutioueer, 'Valuer,  and  Agent,  33,  High-street,  Wands- 
worth, 8.W.  


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a BE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  TfORKS  rr  as  GENERAL  MANAGER,  by  a 
llioroughly  practical  Man.  Will  op  In  drnluige  of  towns,  lunoel- 
llt  g,  river  t nibankmente,  and  heavy  bulU  log  oprralioui. — Address, 
J.  A,  S4,  Heibeit  street.  Box' on,  Loudon,  N. 


"WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WuRK;^,  by  a 


thororrghly  pi 

Ihorougbly  conversant  with  the  mau-rgein-nt  of  all  trades, 
mesBuring  op  works,  Ac.  First-class  references  aud  testimonials. — 
Address,  203.  Office  of  ” The  BuilJer." 


TO  BtllLDBRP,  IRONMONGERS,  OASPITTERS,  Ac. 


WT” ANTED,  by  aa  experienced  Man,  an 

tV  engagement  as  OASFITTRR,  BELLHANOKR,  or  Hot- 


"Y^ANTED,  by  a good,  steady,  practical 

VV  Man  (Csrpentrri.a  enUATION  as  GENERAL  or  WORK- 


ING FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job.  Towaorcountiy.  Well 
in  draw  iiga  aDdsettlbgonc,  measurlog  up,  and  taklrgoff<)aantltle  a 
Ac.  Testimonials  good.  — Address,  M.  N.  78,  L lliuglou  street 
Flmllco.a.W. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERB  a»d  JOINERS,  or  General 
Foremsnof  Works.  Well  up  in  leitiug  out  ail  kiuJaoC  bulidat’e 
works.  Has  carried  out  good  jobs  under  Loud  u Bui  den  and  Arcbl- 
tccts.  Would  be  working  foreman  U r<i|uired,  or  take  a sub-con- 
— Address,  FOREMAN,  Puil-office,  High-street,  Stoke  Newiug- 


10,  N. 


WANTED,  by  an  active  Man  of  business, 

a SnUATION  in  OFFICE  or  on  WORKS.  He  hse  a tho- 
roughly pTsctIcal  knowledge  of  all  brancbesof  Ibe  building  trade.  Is 
perlectly  couvsrtant  with  double  entry  sud  office  routine,  and  ex- 
prtltnced  in  Ibe  mousgement  of  property.— Address,  218,  Office  uf 
"The  BnUder.'* 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TED,  a SITUATION  by  the  Ad- 


, . vetils 
Timber  Mei 
tlcsJ  part  of  the  tr 

itferenies. — Address,  J.  B.  IS,  Burrey-sijuoie,  Old  Kent-rond,  London. 


tomed  to  the  i 
s Office,  is  thoroughly  BCiiuaiuted  with  ihe  pn 
e,  and  bss  for  some  time  bad  the  charge  oi 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BURVEYORS. 


WrANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

T V a good,  accurate,  aud  expeditious  DKAUOUT3MAN  aud 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WT"  ANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER. 

VV  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  and  GaSFITTER.  Can  d< 


hot-waler  work,  and  has  no  objccti  u to  fill  up  bis  time  in  oiher 
braucbes  of  the  trade.— Apply,  E.  W.  21,  Ouiraiu  street,  Copen- 
bageu-strcet,  Caledouirn-road. 


PLASTERING  WORK  WANTED,  by  a 

L steady  Man.  rr  to  set  aa  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Good  re- 


T^O  PLATE  and  SHEET  GLASS, 


LEAD,  Oil,  and  COLOUR  MANUFACTURERS,  and  MEU- 

CUANTS.— A TRAVELLER  (expeiieuced),  with  a first-class  con- 
ui  xioD  in  Loudijii,  ai.d  a few  good  towns  m the  country.  Is  open  to 
TREAT  with  a FIRHT-CLALS  HOUSE,  ou  salaiy,  Cummis^ion,  or 
both.-Address,  X.  L.  M.  Office  of  “ Ibe  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 


rFEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  — Designs, 

1 Competition,  Arlistlc,  and  Workiug  Drawings  PREPARED, 


Laud  and  Town  Burvt}s  made,  and  Estates  laid  out  f\lso  plans,  spe- 
cifications. and  quimiitlcs  for  builders,  by  C.  4 L.  67,  Otaoechiuch- 


^pHE  Advertiser,  ii'ho  has  completed  his 

_|_  aillcles,  and  a lubaequent  erigageuieut,  in  hu  Architect's 


Office,  aud  Isa  good  diaugbtsmau  aud  peum. 
alfuidiug  Dppoituuilies  of  I 
Post-office,  Uppingham. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

1''HE  Advertiser,  very  energetic,  per- 

severing, competmt  to  msnage  a Builder's  bnsiuesi,  wishes  to 
ueet  with  an  ENGAuEMHNT  as  MANAGER  or  CLERK  oi  WORKS, 
ren  an  Estate.  Well  up  lu  accounts,  meaiuremcnta,  drawing,  atd 
[Uauiltlie.  Age  2ti.  Good  tefereuces,— Address,  A.  B.  core  of  D. 
Oeruaway,  tstp  1,  Bt.  Mary  Axe,  K.C. 


PLATE  GLASS.— A TRAVELLER  calling 

.1  on  Builder*  desires  a COMMISSION  from  a first-class  house.— 

Address,  233,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

DRAINING. — A good  IMITATOR  of 

\7r  WOODS  and  MARBLES  It  deslrotu  of  meeting  with  aSlTUA- 
TION  or  JOB.  Ho  con  be  well  rec-imineoded  by  those  who  have 
employed  him.  Half  expenses  be  will  pay  to  distant  job.  if  by  job. 
lEOROE  GRAIN,  3,  Frlncee-terrace,  Maldon-road,  Keulish-town. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  practical  knowledge 

Aji.  of  the  general  Building  Trade,  U open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT 
as  MANAGER  to  some  large  Firm,  or  over  some  large  Rslate. 
Twenty-five  yvars'  experience.  Aged  42.— Addrese,  Y.  A Office  of 
'Ibe  Builder." 

TO  BniLDERS,  4c. 

A N experienced  FOREMAN,  accustomed  to 

7~\  the  general  charge  of  hcildli  gs,  is  n.w  in  want  uf  an  £N- 
OAGEMENT.-Addteas,  No.  195,  Office  uf  " The  BuUder.” 

TO  feURVEYORS. 

A YOUTH,  aged  18,  who  has  been  in  an 

/~\  eminent  Builder  and  Contractor's  office  for  three  years,  and 
is  well  qualified,  is  desirous  of  being  ARTICLED  to  a SURVEYOR. 
Fur  further  parllculars  addreis  Mr.  T.  hULLEVANT,  104,  Ledbury- 
road,  Bayswaier.  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  GENERAL  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

i~\  well  up  in  Oolblc  design  and  detail,  requires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT se  ASSISTANT.  Ag'd  27.  GoodiefereDCrs— AddreiB,  R.  F. 
136,  Cloudesiey  rood,  Barnsbury,  N, 

TO  AP.CHITECT8. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  expe- 

7~\  jience  in  Design,  an  (xcellent  Drauaht-man.  and  having  a 
small  connexion,  desires  a POSIITON  uflRUfiT,  where  he  would 
receive  a small  Interest  la  tbe  busluess.  A moderate  salary  ex- 
seettd  — Address.  L.  D.  care  of  Mr.  Jennings,  Stationer,  North -end, 
Jroydoii.  • 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ENGAGEMENT  required  by  a young 

J~\  Gentleman,  having  bad  three  aiid  a half  years’ experience 
n an  Architect's  office.  A short  tiros  wouli  be  given  In  sn  office 
with  good  practice.  Satisfactory  icfctences. — Addrers,  ALPHA, 
281,  Eing’s-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ASSISTANT  is  DISENGAGED. 

jt\.  Perspeclive  draiightsruan  and  itiperlor  colourisL— Address, 
I'.  W.  11.  Reverdy-ruad,  Berm  .ndsey,  8.E. 

A GOOD  GENERAL  FOREMAN  seeks 

/~\  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Five  years  with  present  employers. 
Will  he  at  liberty  lu  a few  daye.  Carponter  and  joiner.  Age  39, — 
G.  F.  C.  75,  Borough-road,  RE. 

TO  ARCHITRCrS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  desires  an 

J;\.  ENGAGEMENT  with  an  Aichlleet  of  good  standing  in  s 
ccuutry  town,  where  he  couM  reside  with  the  family.  Has  bcsii  two 
years  lu  tbe  i-fficeuf  au  eminent  Txrndoo  architect — Letteisro  be 
ni'driB.ed  to  K A.  B.  I,  Colford  Villas,  Wei.t  Hill,  Eouinemoutb, 

Hants, 

nPHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  COR- 

1 PORATION  for  MaRl.NB,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES. 
iDcorpmted  by  Royal  Chaiti-r,  A.U.  1720. 

Offices  : No.  7.  ROYAL  KXCHAKGS.  sud  No.  7,  P.ALL-MALL. 
jAJtRB  BLYTU.  Esq.  Guve-uor. 

BliWIN  GOWER,  Eiq.  Sub-Govenjor. 

DAVID  I'OWELL,  E-sq.  D-potj -Governor. 

Total  Funds  OD  De-ember  31-t,  I8d0  £2.51.5,629 

The  Dtreclora  are  tody  to  receive  applieatlons  for  Agcnjlcs  for  the 
Fire  and  Life  Depaitment-t  of  the  Corp-iratlon. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  f-r £4,865,823 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  addlliuus.) 

Income — Premiums £101,381 

luUrest 53,3-24 

219,705 

Accumulated  Preminms £1,342.472 

Fur  her  iofotmatlun  may  be  obla'ned  on  applicatloa. 

JOHN  F.  L.YUBENCE.  Secretary. 

TO  BDILDBRS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

^0  non  yards  of  gravel,  of  very 

excellent  quality,  FOR  SALE,  at  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  per  yard  ; Sifted,  Two  ShiillQgs  per  yard  ; at  OlBDgall 
Gravel  Fite,  Olengali-road.  Old  Kent  road,  within  two  mile*  of  the 
City.— Sample  sent  free  on  application  to  EDMUND  REDDIN,  at  the 
Pita,  or  criDcipal  Office  Grove.  Southwark .etreat,  8.K. 

AJEW  AUTOGRAPHIC  or  REPRO- 

Xy  DUCIKO  PROCESS.— Artieli,  Amateurs,  Architect*,  Eogl- 
Ueers,  civil  aod  inechaoical.  Draftsmen  in  every  department  of  Art 
or  Alt  UaDufactiires,  cut,  by  meaus  of  this  valuable  invention,  have 
tbelr  skelobes  or  drawings  multiplied  aii  libitum,  At  a very  mode- 
rate cost.  The  reproduction  le,  lu  fset,  absolute'y  iilenlloal  with  the 
thing  drawn— a perfect  fac-simile— with  all  the  beauties  or  faults  os 
tbe  cose  may  be.  Tbe  proceis  is  facile  and  obarmlug.  while  tbe 
materials  used  are  simply  pencil  and  paper,  corn  ction  being  made 
meat  readily  with  an  ink  eraser.  Drawings  or  sketches  so  produced 
can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  printed  when 
desind.  Examples  of  its  universal  application  to  be  seen  at 
MACLURE.  Macdonald.  4 MACGRKGORS’,  Lithographers  to 
the  Queen,  37,  Walbrook,  Loudon. 

atecluieus  of  Ihi*  new  style  of  Lithography,  especially  adapted  for 
Estate  Agents  and  Auctioneers,  cm  be  seen  on  application,  or  sent 
bv  post,  if  desired,  with  prices,  4o. 

riEOMETRICAL  and  ENCAUSTIC 

VX  TILES -HARGREAVES  4 CRAVEN.  JACKFIELD  WORKS 
near  BROSELEY,  SALOP.— Pavements,  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic 
made  from  tbe  celebrated  Floe  C'laye  cf  Broseley,  imperishable  in 
their  nature  aud  of  gre-it  beauty  In  design.  Pattern  Bheela,  Price 
List,  Special  Designs,  and  Estimates  on  application  at  Works. 

T'HE  Advertiser,  'with  twenty  years’  first- 

cUeb  (xpeihnce  In  every  branch  of  the  prut'esdou,  and  who 
boa  been  successful  in  Imporiaut  coiupeutlous,  wLUes  au  EN  GAGE- 
MEN  r,  cilber  by  time  or  to  cairy  out  a work  with  details,  specifica- 
tion, 4c.— Address,  J.  L.  Mrs.  Parke,  Bridge-road  West,  Battersea. 


rpHE  very  best  TEMPORARY  ASSIST- 

_L  ANCE  RENDERED  to  Archllecta,  Civil  Engineera,  4c.  Per- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


rpHE  Advertiser  (who  has  practised)  seeks 

_L  au  ENGAGEMENT.  Quantities  Willing  to  treat  for  a Part- 
utisbip.— AdUiese,  A.  L B.  A.  I,  Oienl  Queeu-strect,  Westminster. 


ARROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS 

Xx.  " SOLID  ” (not  Veneered)  '■  PATENTED.” 


(notv.  . . 

The  Best  maunfactUTed. 

SHOW  BOOMS,  BO,  NEW  BOND  STRBBT,  LONDON. 
Their  '■  Speciality  " consUle  In  being  Solid  Inch  Thick,  groov 
and  tongned  togetb 


and  keyed  al  . ... 

which  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded, 
'■  SOLID  OAK  PAR. 
QUET,”  including  fix- 
ing, 2s.  per  foot,  as 
Barden  to  Carpets,  for 
Halls,  Libraries,  Bil- 
liard and  Reception 
Booma,  Altar  Floors, 
4c.  (Warmer  than 


the 


H 


OWARD’S  PATENT  PARQUET. 

The  only  kind  gnarant-ed  to  stand  perfectly,  and  cheaper 
then  Swiss. 

PATENT,  No.  1.548. 


1 

1 

1 

25.  28.  4 27,  BERNERS  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  LOS  DON , W. 


SILVER  MEDAL.  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1367. 

PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIO  TILES, 

PIPES,  4c.— Notice  Is  hereby  most  Teapectfully  given,  tbat  the 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  this  WARE  Is  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf 
Macclesfield-street  North,  City-road  Basin,  N.  2ndly,  tbat  the  trade 
term,  “TERRO-METALLIC"  Is  the  exclnalve  right  of  the  Proprietor  | 
and  drdly,  that  the  ” Eeperts  of  the  Juries,”  page  5S1,  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the 
Hannfactories  known  so  long  as  *'  The  Tileries,”  TnnstaU,  Staffoi ' 
shire,  as  the  first  of  the  k’--’  


le  world. 


T 


CLAY  company  (LIMIIRD) 
are  prepared  to  receive  orders.- Apply  to 

MR.  W.  HILL, 

No.  1,  park-place,  ST.  MART  CHURCH.  TORQUU 


p OLD  MOULDINGS. 

vlir  Hold  Mooldlnge  of  the  best  quality  Manufaotared  and  kept  In 
Stock  by 

GEORGE  JACKSON  A SONS, 

No.  49,  RATHBONE  PLACE,  W. 

Sections  of  Mouldings  and  List  of  Prices  can  be  had  on 
application 


PAPIER  MAOHE  ornaments, 

Flowers,  Mouldlogs.  Ventilstors,  4a. 

PAPIER  mAchE  FIGuiES, 

Brackets,  Bis-Beliefs,  4c. 

PAPIER  MACHE  CORNICES, 

Chimney-Pieces,  Plotnre-Frames,  4c. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
PAPIER  MACEE  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

Successors  to  BIFLBFEI.D  4 CO. 

21,  WELLINGTON  STREET  SIRAND,  W.C^ 


WOOD  and  STONE  OAEVING.— 

E,  A.  BRANGAN,  Architectural  Carver  In  Wood  and 
Stone.  Modeller,  4c.  Carvings  in  every  ityle executed  for  castiog  In 
metal.  Architects,  builders,  engineer,,  4c.  can  rely  upon  tbe  work 
being  executed  in  the  very  best  manner.  Estimates  furnished  for 
osriycg  out  on;  deaign.— 54,  Foley  street,  Pottlaud-place,  London. 


6,570.000  SSL.  SI... 

at  moBt  of  the  Stations  on  the  North  London  Railway. 


D.  Brandun,  Banks  4 
Barry,  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick. A.  Solvin,  Syd- 
ney Bmirke,  Q.  O. 
Scott.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
and  otbera. 


IHE  WATCOMBE  TERRA  - COTTA 


The  royal  porcelain  bath. 

Designed  by  bis  late  Royal  Highness  the  Filncs  Consort 
Ould  IsU  Medal  Society  of  Art-.Oceal  Bxbibillon,  and  Int  ruational 
. Exhibition  Medals. 

Bath  Fittings,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Porcelain  Sinks, 
Plug  Basins  and  Water  Closets.  Glazed  Bricks. 

Wall  and  Floor  Tiles,  4e.  Estimates  given. 

J.  FINCH,  PATENTEE.  11.  ADAM  STREEr.  ADELPHT. 


AWKSLEY’S  patent  STEPS. 


BOLEAGENT-J.  WESTWOOD,  Jun.  TREDEG 
BOW,  LONDON,  B. 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  DURABILirY,  SIMPLICITY,  FIRM  FOOT- 
ING, ELASTICITY,  and  are  perfectly  NOISELESS, 

■ ■ have  passed  over  some  of 

■ •'  • being  only 


DEICE  of  ROC'FING  SLATES  this  day. 

Best  Welab  Duchesses,  IH.  lie.  per  thousand  of  1,20J. 

Second  Duel  eues.  lOI.  10s.  pec  thDutaud, 

Best  Coauteesea.  Si. 

Second  Countesses,  6{.  ISs. 

MAGNUS— PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS, 

Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W. 


OLATES ! SLATES ! SLATES ! 

io  FOR  ROOFING,  SLATE  RIDGES.  SLABS.  CISTERNd.  4c. 

AU  of  the  best  quality  from  North  Wales.  To  builders  In  tbe  south 
of  Loudon  a great  saving  in  cartage  and  discount  is  effected  for  cash 
A Urge  stock  on  band,  to  which  atteutionls  invited. 

Address,  WILLIAM  ILES,  Slats  Merchant  and  Slater,  Surrey 
Canal  Slate  Works,  Addlngton-aquare,  Camberwell,  3.E.  uear  Wal- 
worth-road  Railway  Station.  Prices  on  application. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Green  slates  are  now  being  supplied 

from  the  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATS  QUAKHIBS 
at  a price  equivalent  to  23s,  pet  square,  delivered  into  London. 
The  Green  Flags  aUo  from  the  above  Quarries  make  a roott  beautiful 
Pavement  for  churches  and  Cateedrals.— Apply  to  the  Maosgoc,  at 
tbe  Quarries.  Liaudlslllio.  N.trberth. 


PROFESSOR  CHURCH’S  STONE  PRE 

SERVING,  BRICK  WATERPROOFING  PROCESS,  kiiowi 
aa  "The  Combined  Patents."  is  now  exieoslvely  applied,  am'  — 
universal  salisfaction.-HOCKlN.  WILSON,  4 CO.  38,  Duke 
Manchesler-iquare.  London,  W.  Agenta  under  Ransome'a 
Concrete  Slone  Company. — Vide  " The  Builder,"  No.  1395,  p. 


-eet. 
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T}ie  Sanitary  Condition  of  Edinburgh  in  1870. 

E have  once  more 
walked  tbrongh  the 
wyuds  and  closes,  the 
broadways  and  the 
by*waya,and  creeped 
np,  nearly  on  all- 
fours,  a good  number 
of  the  steep  corru- 
gated and  slippy  and 
sludgy  defiles  of  the 
old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh. We  have  often 
seen  Auld  Reekie  be- 
fore, and  it  has  often 
been  our  painful  pro- 
vince to  criticise 
somewhat  severely 
its  most  wretched 
and  deplorable  sani- 
tary condition.  With- 
in a few  years  va- 
rious commendable 
improvements  have 
taken  place.  Some 
new  and  improved 
dwellings  have  been 
erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the 
working  and  small 
shop-keeping  classes, 
and  two  or  three  notorious  rookeries  have  been 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  this  improvement  j 
, bat  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  betwixt  the 
lines  of  the  High-street,  the  Canongate,  and 
; the  Cowgate,  with  its  extremities,  the  Grass- 
I market  and  the  Westport,  contains  yet  a squalid 
f and  miserably-housed  population.  It  would  take 
I too  many  lines  of  these  columns  to  enumerate 
I in  detail  the  reeking  alleys,  slums,  and  tottering, 
slippery,  and  headlong,  break-neck  passages, 
which  intersect  the  many  leading  and  back 
streets  in  the  direction  wo  have  indicated, — 

I passages  and  alleys  with  noisome  smells  and 
accumulated  heaps  of  filth.  Rickety,  dingy, 
dilapidated,  and  dismal  dwellings  by  the  hun- 
dred can  still  be  seen  and  reckoned  on  any 
occasion  in  every  quarter  of  the  old  city. 

To  view  the  bleak  side  of  Edinburgh  as  well 
as  its  bright,  it  is  necessary  to  dive  into  its 
dismal  closes,  and  wind  round  its  corkscrew 
stone  Btairoases;  to  mount,  still  mount,  up, 
still  up,  from  flat  to  flit,  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
story, — to  where  the  cradled  and  creeping  bairn, 
or  the  poor  decrepit  crone,  may  be  seen,  indif- 
ferent to  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  work-a-day 
world  below  on  street  and  pavement.  Truly  in 
Edinburgh  there  are  human  entities  perched 
aloft  in  inaccessiblo  eyries,  of  whom  their  neigh- 
bours know  absolutely  nothing  j and  the  saying 
“ that  one  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives,”  is  sensibly  applicable  to 
them.  We  have  visited  them,  we  have  seen 
their  homes,  we  have  examined  their  surround- 
ings, and  wo  must  bo  forgiven  if  we  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion  which  such  a state  of  life 
warrants  us  to  draw.  The  last  was  a hard 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  and  employment  was  very 
doll;  for  Edinburgh,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  unlike  Glasgow:  it  does  not  possess  many 
factories  or  foundries  of  sundry  descriptions. 
It  has  a few  foundries,  which  employ  a small 
number  of  men,  and  the  vulcanite  or  India- 


rubber  factories  are  the  best  open  in  the  city  for 
absorbing  a large  amount  of  the  surplus  male 
and  female  labonr  which  exists.  Here,  in  those 
factories,  some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  almost  indescribable  number  of  articles  of  a 
useful  and  ornamental  character.  It  would  be 
well  if  a few  more  factories  were  established  of 
a similar  description,  for  Edinborgh  at  present 
requires  openings  for  waste  labour. 

The  building  trades  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  ones  that  are  brisk,  or  will  be  brisk  when  the 
spring  is  farther  advanced  ; several  new  buildings 
are  in  progress,  terraces  are  laid  out,  and  railway 
termini  are  undergoing  metamorphoses.  For 
instance,  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have 
nearly  completed  their  new  station  at  the  angle 
of  the  Lothian-road. 

Off  the  High-street  several  improvements  have 
taken  place  siuce  1864.  One  aide  of  St.  Mary’s 
Wynd,  a noted  narrow  gut  sacred  to  Old  Clo, 
has  disappeared,  and  new  houses,  with  shops, 
have  been  erected,  conformably  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1867,  having  been 
carried  on  under  the  provostship  of  Mr.  William 
Chambers.  A tablet  in  commemoration  is  in- 
serted over  the  doorway  of  the  angle  house. 
The  houses  are  a vast  improvement  on  the  old 
edifices  of  the  town.  The  stairs  are  wide  and 
easy,  and,  of  course,  of  stone,  as  mostly  all  the 
stairs  in  Edinburgh  are.  They  are  not  of  the 
old  spiral  fashion,  but  what  we  call  dog-legged, 
and  are  easy  of  ascent.  The  rooms  are  some- 
what roomy,  to  use  a homely  phrase.  But  these 
houses  in  St.  Mary’s  Wynd  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  working  classes,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  they  were  designed  to  do  so.  One  side 
of  St.  Mary’s  Wynd  is  improved  without  doubt. 
The  thoroughfare  is  wider  and  healthier ; but 
the  poor  are  not  helped  by  good  bonse-room 
and  low  rents  in  consequence.  There  are  other 
improvements  in  connexion  with  the  High- 
street  under  consideration,  and  houses  are  in 
course  of  demolition  for  the  purpose.  Around 
by  that  quarter  of  the  town  that  looks  out  upon 
Salisbury  Crags  (Arthur’s  Seat)  several  lines  of 
new  honsea  have  been  erected  within  these 
three  or  four  years,  and  others  are  in  course 
■ of  incubation.  These  houses,  although  of  a 
not  very  ornamental'  cast,  are  pretty  fairly 
built,  and  are  better  ventilated.  Their  ap- 
proaches, though  steep,  are  nob  offensive,  nor  are 
the  unsavoury  smells  which  one  finds  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  felt. 

Edinburgh,  though  less  silently  and  less 
markedly  than  London,  is  gradually  extending 
itself,  even  beyond  and  upon  its  old  frontiers, 
and  twenty  years  hence  the  new  portion  of 
the  old  town  will  have  outgrown  its  predecessor 
as  much  as  the  now  town  (the  Princes-street 
side)  has  outgrown  the  old  in  good  buildings 
during  the  last  forty  years.  But  at  this  point 
let  us  inquire,  seriously,  is  it  possible  to  improve 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh ? It  is  a difficult  question  to  satisfactorily 
answer.  During  oor  visit  we  have  penetrated 
the  precincts  of  upwards  of  a hundred  old 
Wynds,  Closes,  and  Entries,  and  we  have  found 
them  in  as  bad  a condition,  and  tho  majority  of 
them  in  a worse  one  than  we  did  in  186i-5,  or 
any  time  previously.  Muck  and  filth  of  every 
kind  were  to  be  encountered,  and  unless  a man 
possessed  an  india-rubber  nostril  that  could 
shrink  and  dilate  at  pleasure,  he  could  not  escape 
the  penalty  of  inhaling  pervading  odours.  If 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  Auld  Reekie,  reeking  filth 
and  fume  mast  be  waded  through. 

But  we  must  say  that  the  worst  closes  and 
wynds,  and  the  greatest  dinginesB,  desolation, 
and  dirt  exist  in  the  closes  off  the  High.street, 
the  Cowgate,  the  Grassmarket,  and  the  Westport. 
Weaie  not  writing  from  hearsay,  bub  personal 
observation  and  examination.  Disenssions  are 
going  on  in  the  Corporation  anent  over-crowding 
of  lodging-houses,  and  Baillie  Miller,  in  the 


Council  denies  the  soft  impeachment,  but 
another  more  outspoken  member  confirms  the 
fact  by  offering  to  prove  that  overcrowding  does 
exist,  and  be  can  pat  the  Baillie’s  finger  upon  it. 
We  can  confirm  the  truth  of  this.  Overcrowding 
exists  in  the  Grassmarket,  and  the  Westport,  and 
in  some  other  of  the  quarters  which  we  have 
already  enumerated. 

We  went  in  seai-oh  of  these  lodging-houses, 
and  found  them.  Poor  speculators  make  a 
living  by  lodging  their  fellow  worms,  and  as 
long  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  old  Edinborgh 
remains  as  it  is,  there  will  be  overcrowded 
lodgings,  fever,  cholera,  plague,  and  penury. 
Only  those  who  have  made  an  extended  visit 
through  the  old  town  can  form  an  idea  of  what 
a horrible  and  rotten  old  carcass  is  contained 
within  the  outer  skin  of  the  Modern  Athens. 

Athens,  eh  ? Yes,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  Edinburgh  has  buildings, — public  and  eccle- 
siastical,— and  streets  and  picturesque  eminences 
almost  unequalled  in  the  summer  sun.  She  has 
wealth — she  has  beauty — she  has  good  moral 
aud  physical  attributes.  She  has  groat  men, — 
men  of  science,  lawyers,  engineers,  artists, 
ohnrchmen,  and  others ; bat,  alas ! she  has  a 
diseased  sanitary  core.  She  has  had  a cancer 
for  years,  that  must  be  ent  out ; for  if  ever  a 
great  epidemic  should  sweep  over  the  northern 
capital,  “ Wo  worth  the  day— wo  worth  the 
hour.”  She  would  not  escape  the  effect  of  the 
blow  for  a half-century. 

How  is  such  an  nndesired  casualty  to  be,  if 
not  in  a manner  prevented,  at  least  lightened 
materially  ifib  should  occur  ? Simply  by  begin- 
ging  at  the  right  end,  doing  things  in  the  right 
way,  and  putting  the  right  men  in  the  right 
place.  This  has  not  been  done  heretofore  in  Edin- 
burgh. Of  course,  jobbery  in  connexion  with 
corporate  works  is  common,  and  Edinburgh  is 
not  an  exception.  It  would  be  a wonder  if  the 
Scottish  character  were  impervious,  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community,  to  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  itself;  therefore  high  personages,  it 
is  said,  have  taken  especial  care  of  themselve?, 
while  the  public  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  sanitary  condition  of  Edinburgh  can 
be  gradually  improved,  but  it  will  be  the  work 
of  two  or  three  generations,  as  far  as  the  old 
town  is  concerned. 

The  majority  of  the  houses  in  the  wynds  and 
closes  are  unfit  to  live  in.  The  majority  of 
these  entries  are  of  a steep  incline  on  their  base 
line,  aud  the  staircases  of  these  dwellings  are  in 
character  with  the  outside  passage.  Their  as- 
cent is  steep,  darksome,  and  dangerous,  and 
every  “flat”  comprises  tenements,  where  the 
sunshine  seldom  enters,  morning,  noon,  or  even- 
ing. The  breeze  of  heaven,  God’s  light,  and  pure 
air,  are  unbidden  visitants  in  these  dreary  and 
dingy  closes. 

To  abolish  these  dark  slums  is  desirable.  You 
cannot  at  present,  for  whither  are  the  working 
poor  to  go?  There  is  no  quarter  where  the 
dwellers  in  these  places  can  find  homes  neat, 
healthy,  and  cheap,  or  even  at  all.  There  are  in- 
terests, too,  involved  in  these  houses  varied  and 
curions.  Take,  for  instance,  any  house  in  the  lead- 
ing or  bye  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  you  will 
learn,  perhaps,  that  the  house  has  half  a dozen 
landlords.  Some  may  be  factors,  and  others 
factotums ; but  the  fact  remains,  they  are 
managed  for  different  landlords.  In  other  places 
every  man’s  house  may  bo  bis  castle ; but  in 
Edinburgh,  though  every  landlord’s  '■  flat”  may 
be  his  “flab,”  the  house  as  a whole  belongs 
to  a good  many  other  bodies  besides  himself. 
The  poor  tenant  of  a “ flat,”  in  fact,  pays  the 
taxes  for  his  landlord,  and  these  are  allowed  to  bs 
deducted  from  the  rent.  The  tenants  feel  this 
hardship,  and  are  loud  in  condemnation  of  a 
system  that  compels  them  to  pay  taxes  iu 
advance  for  their  landlords,  and  then  remain 
for  six  months  before  they  are  recouped  by  de- 
duction from  the  rent. 
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We  have  found  inetances  in  oar  perogrinationa 
where  one  “flat”  was  owned  by  a half-dozen 
proprietors.  For  instance,  it  was  devised  to  a 
family  of  six  or  eight  children,  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  bequest  gave  them  all  the  benefit 
of  an  identical  interest.  One  conld  sell  without 
the  other’s  consent  his  sixth  or  eighth  part  to 
another  landlord  of  another  “ flat,”  and  then  the 
five  or  seven  brothers  or  sisters  might  sell  their 
portions  seriatvn,  or  let  them  alone.  Or,  if  they 
liked  to  club  with  a mutual  consent,  they  might 
dispose  of  the  family  property,  and  divide  the 
price  obtained  for  the  “ flat  ” among  them. 

We  will  relate  another  curions  instance  illus- 
trative of  how  a duty  devolved  upon  the  owner  of 
a top  “ flat,”  and  how  the  system  worked  in 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  other  proprietors. 

A stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  lease  that  the 
owner  of  a certain  top  “flat”  (in  the  High- 
street)  would  agree  to  keep  the  roof  in  repair. 
The  task  of  keeping  a largo  roof  in  a state  of 
repair  would  be  no  easy  aTair  for  a poor  owner, 
who  might  live  on  a very  small  income.  The 
owners  of  other  flats  underneath  might  prove 
disagreeable  neighbours,  if  the  roof  leaked,  and 
if  water  from  gutters  trickled  along  the  outside 
walls,  making  their  bedrooms  damp,  and  injuring 
their  chance  of  getting  good  tenants. 

Built  by  building  speculators  in  days  past,  a 
good  portion  of  the  house  property  in  Edinburgh 
Old  Town  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  has 
has  entered  into  the  possession  of  various  land- 
lords. Many,  if  not  all,  the  landlords  of  the 
house  property  in  these  old  wynds  and  closes 
are  now  speculating  on  the  chances  that  will 
exist  of  disposing  of  their  bargains  for  greater 
bargains.  Some  have  already  amassed  capital 
by  the  new  improvements  going  on,  whioh 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  portions  of  those 
old  closes  j but  if  future  improvements  advance 
only  at  the  rate  of  the  past,  it  will  take  a long 
period  before  Edinburgh  can  put  in  a decent 
sanitary  appearance. 

When  Edinburgh  is  ramified  with  metro- 
politan railways,  or  even  when  one  or  two 
lines  sweep  the  circuit  of  the  city,  better  con- 
ditions will  exist  for  leading  to  its  purification. 
Building  in  Edinburgh  is'  rather  costly  in  one 
respect,  as  stone  forms  the  principal  material. 
The  Edinburgh  folk  do  not  like  the  idea  of  brick 
structures,  but  if  brick  or  concrete  houses  were 
erected  by  the  score  in  Edinburgh,  and  let  at  a 
low  rent,  they  would  pay  the  speculator  after  a 
short  time.  Workmen’s  dwellings,  built  with 
brick,  of  suitable  dimensions,  and  with  the  ordi- 
nary requirements  that  the  improved  dwellings 
recently  erected  in  places  throughout  England 
afford,  would  be,  in  a measnre,  palaces  compared 
with  the  wretched  “ flats  ” in  the  closes  and 
wynds  of  the  High-street  and  the  Cowgate. 

By  the  opening  of  wide  entries  or  streets  off 
each  side  of  the  High-street  and  the  Canon- 
gate,  crossing  the  Cowgate,  and  brought  up  to  a 
level  by  bridging  the  latter  thorooghfare,  further 
improvements  would  be  made,  and  freer  currents 
of  air  would  be  let  into  quarters  which  stand 
sorrowfully  in  need  of  it.  Bridge-street,  and  its 
continuation  in  Nicholaon-street  from  the  leading 
High-street,  is  an  example  of  what  is  wanted. 
Eadial  arteries  directed  from  the  main  trunk 
would  circulate  the  life-blood  of  the  city  through 
channels  that  are  all  but  lifeless  and  inert, — 
choked  for  want  of  pnre  air,  and  snffocated  with 
chronic  foulness  and  not  easily  removable  filth. 

Some  of  those  very  high  houses  in  the  old  town 
have  not  water  laid  on  in  many  of  their  flats  ; 
and,  though  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  raise 
it  to  the  highest  flat,  many  of  the  tenants  are 
obliged  to  carry  up  the  water  they  use  in  buckets, 
to  the  height  of  six  stories,  round  and  round  a 
most  tortuons  spiral  stair,  where  it  requires  one 
accustomed  to  every  step  and  landing  to  ascend 
without  accident.  The  poor  are  not  half  accom- 
modated with  water  in  Edinburgh. 

The  water-supply,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corporation,  who  desire  to  improve  the 
city,  shonld  be  managed  in  a better  way.  The 
poor  should  not  be  obliged  to  come  down  five 
or  six  stories  to  fountains  in  the  alleys 
and  lanes  for  their  water.  As  every  flat  is 
considered  in  the  same  sense  as  if  it  was  a 
house,  therefore,  to  every  lauding  and  every 
kitchen  of  each  “flat”  water  should  be  laid  on, 
and  all  the  poor  should  be  properly  served. 
Where  there  is  not  a good  water-supply  there 
must  be  aooumulation  of  dirt  j and  where  dirt 
exists  disease  is  not  far  distant. 

Edinburgh  requires  a good  system  of  sanitary 
inspectorship.  The  city  requires  to  be  told  off 
in  divisions  or  districts  ; and  sub-officers,  acting 
under  one  supreme  and  responsible  head,  ought 


to  be  stationed  in  suitable  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  their  allotted  work  mapped  out  for  them. 
We  confess  that  we  hardly  know  what  system  at 
present  the  sanitary  management  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  is  nnder.  If  a proper  Board  of 
Health  existed  something  ought  to  be  and  would 
be  expected  at  their  bands.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  the  meetings  of  the  Town  Council,  when- 
ever sanitary  matters  are  disonseed,  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  talk  that  ends  in  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing,  for  repeated  adjournment 
is  only  another  method  of  shelving  measures 
which  are  distasteful.  Opposing  members  have 
their  own  hobbies,  and  as  it  takes  months  to 
reduce  theories  to  practice,  it  need  not  be  mar- 
velled at  that  Edinburgh  is  still  overcrowded  in 
her  wynds,  and  has  a sickly  constitution. 

Edinburgh,  ofcourse,  is  fashionable  and  wealthy, 
and  has  good  streets  and  squares  in  the  modern 
or  new  city,  but  of  these  we  are  not  speaking  at 
present.  The  fashion  and  the  equipages  that  roll 
through  Princea-street  and  its  surroundings  do 
not  ebb  through  the  Cowgate  or  the  Grass- 
market,  nor  do  we  believe  they  allow  their  nostrils 
to  be  offended  by  a sweep  through  the  High- 
street,  except  when  a desire  arises  for  visiting 
the  old  Castle  on  tho  rook  and  the  Royal  Palace 
of  Holyrood. 

Royalty  and  fashion  forswear  tho  old  historic 
portions  of  the  city,  and  the  old  moraoried  spots 
sacred  to  king  and  Covenanter,  Royalist  and 
Jacobite,  are  tabooed,  becanse  a deadly  asthma 
is  in  tho  heart  of  tho  Old  Town,  and  a churchyard 
cough  is  heard  rattling  in  the  throat  of  poor 
Auld  Reekie. 

Edinburgh  requires  a thorough  and  complete 
system  of  main  drainage,  sweeping  down 
towards  Leith,  where  the  sewage  might  be 
utilised  with  effect  for  irrigation  purposes,  on 
adjacent  districts,  and  for  sale  to  the  farmers  in- 
land. The  present  system  of  scavenging  the 
town  is  a disgrace,  and  the  morning  view  on  the 
streets  and  alloys,  of  night  soil  and  ashes,  is 
nnworthy  of  modern  Athena  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Where  shall  the  poor  throw  their  dirt, 
slush,  ashes,  and  sundry  nasty  sweepings  ? Not 
certainly  on  the  footway  of  tho  wynds  and  closes, 
or  in  the  channels  of  tho  open  streets.  There 
should  be  respectable  bins  or  ashpits  put  up  in 
certain  quarters  by  the  corporation  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  back-to-back  dwellings  in 
the  closes,  and  no  more  new  structnre  should  be 
erected  in  Edinburgh  of  the  criminal  and  bar- 
barian type,  which  has  disgraced,  and  is  still 
disgracing  the  city,  and  making  old  Edinburgh 
a scandal  to  the  empire.' 

We  know  it  is  difficult  to  do  an  expeditious 
work  of  a sanitary  kind  in  Edinburgh.  We  are 
not  blind  to  the  obstacles,  nor  ignorant  of  the 
manifold  interests  that  link  into  each  other.  But 
all  there  things  will  grow  small  and  appear 
puny  when  a hearty  movement  for  thorough 
sanitary  reforms  is  undertaken  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Edinburgh.  The  Water  Trust,  which 
comes  under  the  complete  control  of  the  town 
council  in  May  next,  will  be  a step  in  the 
right  direction ; and  we  hope  when  it  takes 
place,  that  not  one  attic,  or  cellar,  or  lane, 
alley,  or  close  in  Edinburgh  will  gasp  for  water, 
and  gasp  in  vain. 

We  marvel  very  much,  indeed,  that  the  death- 
rate  is  not  larger  in  the  Old  Town  than  it  is, 
for  the  seeds  of  fever,  cholera,  and  other  hirman 
plagues  exist,  and  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions only  are  necessary  at  any  time  to  trans- 
form a city  with  wealth  and  learning  into  a 
dismal  and  plague-stricken  capital. 

These  may  be  gloomy  observations,  but  they 
are  fortified  by  incontrovertible  data.  The  more 
is  the  pity. 


ALBERT  BRIDGE,  BATTERSEA.  PARK. 

The  disadvantages  whioh  are  allied  with  the 
existing  arrangements  as  to  toll  and  non-toll 
paying  bridges  in  tho  metropolis  might  well 
attract  notice  in  connexion  with  the  long  con- 
templated erection  of  a new  bridge  at  Chelsea. 
Few  pronounced  instances  probably  could  be 
so  well  adduced  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  the 
total  abolition  of  tolls  upon  metropolitan  bridges 
than  those  which  may  be  found  to  be  associated 
with  this  undertaking.  The  distance  from  the 
existing  suspension  bridge  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Battersea  Park  to  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  it  may 
be  true,  would  bo  scarcely  likely  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  any  intermediate  erection.  At  the 
Surrey  side  the  interval  between  the  abutments 
of  the  two  bridges  which  are  already  in  exist- 
ence is  scarcely  more  than  1,700  yards  ; while 
on  the  Middlesex  side  that  distance  is  exceeded 


by  abont  another  hundred  yards,  due  to  the  land 
curve  formed  by  the  River  at  Battersea  Reach. 
The  completion  of  Albert  Bridge  would  accord- 
ingly render  accessible  to  the  public  no  less  than 
three  bridges  within  the  limits  which  wo  have 
indicated.  Apart,  however,  from  the  question  as 
to  the  extent  of  over-river  accommodation  that 
may  be  demanded  at  these  points,  there  are 
circnmatances  which  connect  themselves  with 
this  particular  project  which  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  in  some  measure  justify  the  execution  of 
awork  which  obviously  has  been  long  held  in  view. 
The  expected  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
house  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  whioh  it 
has  been  stated  wonld  be  likely  to  result  in 
opening  up  readier  means  of  interoommuni- 
cation  across  the  river,  could  hardly,  in  fair- 
ness, be  considered  likely  to  follow  upon  so 
large  a scale  as  circumstances  would  appear 
to  render  desirable.  Speaking  of  Battersea 
alone,  the  extent  of  the  erection  of  house  pro- 
perty in  that  locality  of  late  years,  from  a recent 
allnsion  to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  freeing 
the  Eastern  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  from 
tolls,  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that 
no  less  than  3,000  houses  in  that  district  are  at 
present  uninhabited.  While  dwelling  upon  this, 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
element  in  various  proposals  towards  the  possible 
redemption  or  abolition  of  tolls,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  untenanted  houses 
to  which  attention  has  been  so  prominently 
called  in  the  case  of  Battersea,  is  by  no  means 
at  this  moment  exclusively  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.  In  one  ward  alone  of 
the  parish  of  Camberwell  at  the  present  time  no 
less  than  950  houses  are  unoccupied ; and  it  is 
alleged  that,  taking  the  entire  district  into  con- 
sideration, a greater  number  of  houses  may  be 
found  untenanted  in  Camberwell  than  in  Bat- 
tersea. In  some  districts  of  Peckham,  compri- 
sing houses  now  in  course  of  erection,  probably 
an  equal  number  of  unoccupied  houses  may  be 
met  with  j but  in  this  instance  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  result  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  facilities  of  access  to 
the  habitations  which  have  been  newly  erected. 
There  would  appear  ample  reasons  for  conoluding 
from  various  conspiring  causes,  in  the  main  to 
be  traced  perhaps  to  the  suspension  of  labour 
and  trade  which  has  so  long  afflicted  certain 
parts,  that  in  one  division  of  the  metropolis  alone 
there  may  be  found  at  this  moment  no  less  than 
10,000  eligible  dwelling-houses  uninhabited. 
Such  incidents  point  out  undeniably  the  grave 
results  whioh  cannot  fail  to  reach  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  community,  in  every  instance  of  a 
protracted  commercial  crisis  such  as  that  from 
which  it  is  happily  predicted  the  country  is  at 
length  affording  signs  of  recovery.  Whether 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  Albert  Bridge  would 
or  would  not  operate  in  favour  of  the  owners  of 
household  property  in  Battersea,  it  has  been 
rendered  more  obvious  perhaps  than  oould  have 
been  wished  that  as  a proprietary  schema  it 
could  have  been  more  warmly  supported  in  those 
localities  whioh  would  be  more  likely  to  be  iute* 
rested.  Other  circumatanoes,  however,  whioh 
attach  to  this  project,  and  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  are  more  or  less  of  an  official  character  ; 
and  while  having  confessedly  prejudiced  or  de- 
layed the  undertaking  as  a private  enterprise, 
but  little  intention  would  appear  to  have  been 
declared  towards  remedying  a situation  of  affairs 
with  reference  to  which  but  little  reason  for 
excessive  congratulation  might,  from  any  point 
of  view,  be  afforded. 

The  western  extremity  of  Battersea  Park,  as 
may  be  well  known,  was  planned  with  a special 
view  towards  the  construction  of  a bridge.  The 
general  arrangements,  or  it  might  be  said  the 
defiguration  of  this  portion  of  the  park,  has  been 
ostensibly  so  subordinated  to  the  erection  of 
such  a structure  at  this  site,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  intention  acquiring  further  deter- 
minate signs  of  being  realised,  the  formation  of 
Albert-road  might  come  to  be  regretted  on  many 
grounds. 

The  normal  boundary  of  the  park  would 
appear  not  only  to  have  been  fruitlessly  cur- 
tailed, but  the  adjacent  land  could  scarcely  be  so 
well  appropriated  while  the  original  design  is 
held  in  abeyance  or  so  tentatively  proceeded 
with. 

Should  no  readjustment  of  the  land  at  this 
point  be  made,  it  might  still  be  in  vain  to  look 
forward  to  any  official  explanation  as  to  the  delay 
which  has  impaired  or  limited  the  intended 
utility  of  the  park,  involved  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  in  the  formation 
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of  impracticable  roads,  and  invited  an  in- 
corporated body  towards  the  prosecution  of  an 
apparently  impossible  enterprise,  and  one  which, 
upon  its  original  merits  at  least,  appears  to  have 
lost  so  many  of  its  former  elements  of  attrac- 
tion. Nor  could  it  but  be  supposed  to  spring 
from  gratuitous  reticence  on  the  part  of  any  one 
to  believe  that,  taking  all  the  oiroumstances  into 
consideration,  any  public,  or  perhaps  it  might 
equally  be  said,  any  private  advantage  could  be 
still  expected  from  an  undertaking  whose 
original  shares  of  101.,  fully  paid  up,  have  been 
publicly  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market  for  a 
sum  of  three  pence  per  share.  There  may  be 
some  who  will  recognise  that  in  all  charity  we 
abstain  from  further  comments  in  this  direction, 
and  prepared  to  admit  from  late  occurrences 
that  no  degree  of  prudence  could  be  deemed 
excessive  in  venturing  to  trespass  too  far  upon 
even  the  credulity  of  the  public.  The  parties 
concerned,  however,  in  the  case  which  we  have 
in  view,  might  be  held  to  have  just  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  of  complaint;  and  it  is  beo.iuse 
we  would  hail  with  satisfaction  any  practical 
suggestions,  with  the  view  of  restoring  public  * 
oonlidence  to  a work  of  promising  utility,  that  [ 
we  would  be  inclined  in  any  way  to  aid  so  ' 
desirable  an  object.  Fi‘om  the  circumstance  of 
the  tolls  upon  the  existing  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge — which,  unlike  most  of  the  other  bridges 
along  the  Thames,  is  neither  private  nor  cor- 
porate property,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment— not  being  continuous,  but  relinquished  in 
favour  of  the  public  when  the  facilities  which 
snoh  structures  are  intended  to  afford  are  most 
demanded,  it  may  become  apparent  that  but 
little  encouragement  may  be  derived  in  any 
supplementary  accommodation  that  might  be 
sought  to  be  extended  upon  a speculative  basis. 
It  might  recommend  itself  also  as  a matter  open 
to  consideration  whether  the  modifications  which 
may  be  attempted  with  a view  of  limiting  the 
cost  of  the  struoture  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  erected  at  Battersea  may  meet 
with  that  approval  which  could  soaroely  fail  to  be 
desired. 

In  the  instance  of  the  proposed  now  bridge  at 
Wandsworth,  where  such  a structure  may  be 
more  needed,  and  with  reference  to  the  erection 
of  which  Parliamentary  powers  have  long  been 
I granted,  it  has  been  fbnnd  necessary  to  apply 
I for  further  authority  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  Although  this  may  be  practicable, 
it  could  in  no  way  enhance  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
ject, nor  appear  calculated  to  command  so  large 
, a share  of  public  support  as  could  be  wished. 

I Such  a policy  could  be  refined  to  the  simple 
I proposal  of  suspending  a wire  across  the  river, 
i with  a locomotive  basket  attached,  as  was  em- 
1 ployed  at  Clifton  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted, however,  as  a further  illustration  of  the 
diflioulties  which  have  to  be  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  a proprietary  bridge,  while  it  is 
in  the  power  of  certain  authorities  to  relieve 
such  structures  from  tolls,  and  the  expediency  of 
the  abolition  of  tolls  upon  all  metropolitan 
bridges,  courts  such  frequent  advocacy. 

The  Albert  Bridge  Act  was  obtained  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1864,  with  permissive  but  con- 
ditioual  powers  to  amalgamate  with  the  Old 
Battersea  Bridge  Company  or  proprietors.  The 
proposed  arrangement  was,  we  believe,  to  the 
effect  that  those  interested  in  the  old  bridge 
should  be  entitled  to  a preferential  rent- charge 
I clear  of  all  deductions  to  the  amount  of  3,000J. 

I per  annum  upon  the  united  takings  of  the  two 
bridges,  assuming  that  the  Albert  Bridge  had 
been  erected  within  the  time  stipulated.  The 
joint  unciertakiuga  would  then  have  merged  into 
the  single  corporation  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Com- 
pany,  upon  which  would  have  devolved  the  main- 
j tenance  of  the  two  bridges.  The  long-deferred 
( erection  of  the  new  bridge,  however,  would  ap- 
I pear  to  have  rendered  other  arrangements 
I desirable.  From  a report  which  was  issued  at  a 
j general  meeting  of  shareholders,  held  at  the 
I Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in  January,  1866,  it 
t may  be  gathered  that  the  company  then  con- 
! gratulated  themselves  upon  the  satisfactory 
I terms  upon  which  the  contract  for  the  oonstruo- 
I tion  of  the  new  bridge  had  been  made  ; but  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  works  have 
since  been  proceeded  with,  it  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  importunate  should  the  shareholders 
seek  for  some  farther  justification  of  the  report. 
Seldom  has  any  enterprise  of  similar  character 
appeared  to  have  made  so  irresistible  a start. 
The  official  statement  at  the  meeting  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  to  the  effect  that  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  bad  agreed 
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to  convey  to  the  company  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bridge  on  the  Surrey  side  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  consented  to  construct  their  em- 
bankment wall  in  a line  with  the  abutment  of 
the  bridge  at  Cheyne  Walk,  and  form  two  ap- 
proach roads,  each  60  ft.  wide,  along  the 
Embankment  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  bridge. 

The  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  had 
consented  to  the  erection  of  a pier  for  the 
landing  of  passengers  from  steamboats  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  bridge.  The  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company  were  promoting  a line  in  con- 
nexion with  their  system  from  Kensington  to 
Chelsea,  passing  by  Cheyne-walk,  oontiguons  to 
the  foot  of  Albert  Bridge, — a cironmstance  which  ^ 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  inclnded  in  the , 
general  statement.  Beyond  all,  an  ofl'er  had  j 
been  made,  we  learn  from  a published  report  by 
a responsible  party,  to  take  the  bridge  and  ; 
collect  the  tolls,  including  lighting  and  repairs,  , 
paying  6,500J.  to  the  company  per  annum  for 
three  years, — an  ofl’er  which  we  are  asked  to  [ 
believe  was  not  only  made,  but  acoompanied  by  t 
a recommendation  to  the  shareholders  not  to  | 
accept  it.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this,  as  i 
well  as  from  later  oocorrences,  that  a more  con- ! 
ciliatory  or  accommodating  body  of  shareholders  , 
it  has  seldom  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  ^ 
companies  to  attract.  This  concurrence  of  un-  ■ 
heard-of  felicities  could  scarcely  have  been  j 
improved  upon  save  by  the  gratuitous  erection  j 
of  the  bridge  by  disinterested  parties  ; and  why 
in  face  of  all  these  tributary  encouragements  | 
the  original  design  should  come  now  to  be  im-  . 
poverished  or  abandoned,  it  may  well  be  inquired.  , 
It  would  be  widely  apart  from  what  may  be  con- ! 
sidered  necessary  to  enter  more  at  length  upon  , 
suoh  observations  ascertain  incidents  with  which  j 
the  project  in  view  has  been  attended  would  j 
appear  to  render  but  too  well  warranted.  As  j 
we  have  already  observed,  we  would  more  gladly 
bail  any  fair  indication  of  the  undertaking  being  ' 
carried  to  a successful  termination,  and  it  is  in  | 
that  view  that  we  for  the  moment  abstain  from  j 
further  reference  to  matters  which,  as  subjects  of 
public  interest,  might  be  well  oommunioated. 
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ornaments  on  a blue  ground.  The  panels  in  the 
cove  over  the  proscenium  are  of  varied  design, 
in  colours,  on  a gray  ground.  The  front  of  the 
balcony  tier  is  ornamented  in  colour  on  a gold 
ground.  The  lunettes  in  the  arches  over  the 
private  boxes  (which  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
little  Charing-oroas  Theatre),  have  been  painted 
by  Mr.  W.  Phillips.  The  hangings  for  the  boxes 
are  of  dark  amber-coloured  figured  satin. 

The  Greek  act-drop  has  been  designed  and 
painted  by  Mr.  Gordon,  tbe  odd  and  wild  figures 
in  the  foreground  being  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson. 

The  general  builder’s  work  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  was  the 
architect. 

The  theatre,  which  is  in  three  heights  only 
(the  pit,  the  boxes,  and  the  gallery),  is  advan- 
tagoousiy  lofty,  and  the  seats  in  the  boxes  and 
the  gallery  are  well  raised  one  above  another. 
So  far  as  we  could  observe,  there  is  scarcely  a seat 
in  the  house  from  which  tbe  performances  cannot 
be  seen  and  heard,  and  this  is  no  slight  merit. 
Mr.  Phipps  has  also  produced  an  elegant 
ensemble  before  the  curtain,  We  cannot  speak 
80  warmly  of  the  arrangements  behind,  where, 
as  in  other  theatres  of  the  day  jammed  in 
amongst  houses,  tbe  .accommodation  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  well  calculated  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  actors  and  actresses.  Wo  attach  no 
blame  to  tbe  architect ; it  is  a question  of  area  ; 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the  erection  of 
theatres  under  sneh  publio  control  as  would 
enforce  the  provision  of  proper  accommodation. 

The  house  opened  with  a very  agreeable  littlo 
comedy  by  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  called  “ Love  or 
Money,”  well  played  by  Miss  Amy  Fawaitt,  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish,  Mr.  Geo.  Honey,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Montague,  Mr.  H.  Irving,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stephens.  Burlesque,  unhappily,  is  to  find 
another  home  here.  The  example  of  it  which 
has  been  produced,  “ Don  Carlos,  or  the  Infante 
in  Ai’ms,”  is  one  of  the  most  senseless  of  its 
class,  deficient  alike  in  dramatic  form  and 
decent  writing. 


IVORY  CARVING. 

Oua  readers  have  heard  that  camei  in  onyx 
and  in  shell  are  to  form  part  of  the  prize  list 
of  the  Art  Union  of  London ; and  we  now  put  in 
a plea  on  behalf  of  camei  and  other  carvings  in 


So  many  of  the  newspapers  have  given  the  | 
official  description  of  tho  theatre  that  has  been  ■ 
erected  on  the  site  of  403  and  404,  Strand  (a  ^ 
few  houses  east  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre),  that  it  | 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  par- 
tioulars.  Briefly,  however,  the  principal  entrance  ! 
is  in  the  Strand,  by  a ball  leading  to  the  stalls,  j 
on  a level  with  the  Strand  ; and  by  a staircase,  1 
6 ft.  wide,  to  the  balcony  and  boxes.  The  pit  is  | 
approached  by  a separate  corridor,  5 ft.  wide,  ■ 
level  with  the  Strand.  The  gallery  entrance  is  j 
in  Lumley-courb.  I 

The  auditorium  consists  of  a balcony,  the  [ 
front  forming  a semicircle,  opening  ont  by  curves  [ 
of  a contrary  flexure,  as  at  the  Gaiety,  to  the , 
proscenium  columns.  Behind  this,  at  a higher 
level,  is  the  dress-circle  tier.  Above  the  upper 
circle  is  a spaciona  gallery.  There  are,  on  either 
side,  between  the  balcony  and  the  stage  opening 
on  the  grand  tier,  three  private  boxes,  divided  by 
pillars  having  enriched  capitals,  and  surmounted 
by  semioircuiar  arcbes,  containing  figure-snbjeota 
from  Midsummer  Night’ s Dream  and  the  Tempest. 
Below  these  again,  on  the  pit  level,  are  two  more 
private  boxes  on  each  side.  There  are  seats, 
it  is  stated,  for  1,000  persons.  Opening  out  from 
the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  is  a refresh- 
ment saloon,  with  cloak-rooms  contiguous  ; above 
this,  and  occupying  the  frontage  towards  the 
Strand,  are  rooms  for  the  management  offices, 
wardrobe-making  rooms,  and  a spacious  refresh- 
ment saloon  for  tho  gallery.  The  lighting  of  the 
auditory  is  by  one  of  ” Strode’s  ” sun-burners  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 

Tho  stage  is  30  fc.  6 in.  in  depth  from  the 
float  lights  to  the  back  wall,  with  a dock  for 
stowing  scenery.  The  width  between  walls  is 
41  ft. ; the  stage  opening  22  ft.  wide ; and  the 
height  above  is  sufficient  to  take  up  scenery  out 
of  sight.  The  footlights,  by  Messrs.  Strode, 
burn  downwards,  the  produce  of  tho  combustion 
being  taken  away  in  an  iron  cylinder  running 
parallel  with  tbe  front  of  the  stage,  and  carried 
up  in  a flue  in  the  main  wall. 

The  coloured  decorations  have  been  well 
executed  by  Mr.  George  Gordon.  They  are 
principally  on  the  flat,  there  being  no  raised 
ornament  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  tbe  box  fronts, 
except  tbe  upper  and  lower  mouldings.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments  with  white 


ivory. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of 
this  exquisite  material  are  aware  that  no  other 
substance  lends  itself  with  such  facility  to  the 
highest  skill  of  the  artist.  Capable,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a breadth  and  largeness  of  treatment 
equal  to  that  to  be  attained  by  suoh  a wood-carver 
as  Grinling  Gibbons  himself,  it  is  susceptible, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a microscopic  delicacy  of 
finish  equal  to  that  of  the  Greek  gem-cubtera, 
which  may  be  combined  with  a boldness  of 
relief,  and  shadow  of  undercutting,  equal  to 
those  of  the  modelling  of  Ghiberti. 

The  chief  defect  of  ivory  as  a material  is  its 
loss  of  colour  by  exposure  to  dirt  or  damp.  This 
may  be  entirely  prevented  by  proper  care,  and 
by  exposure  to  light  under  glass.  Under  these 
conditions  ivory  is  inferior  to  gems  alone  in 
dnrability,  as  metals  are  subject  to  oxidation, 
and  wood  to  cracking  by  change  of  hygrometric 
condition.  The  most  delicate  camei  of  Wedg- 
wood  are  ooarse,  when  viewed  under  the  mag- 
nifying glass,  in  comparison  with  camei  in  ivory. 
Nor  is  shell  capable  of  equal  finish. 

Ivory  carving  is  nob  to  be  judged  of  by  suoh 
productions  as  the  rnde  little  figures,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  forms  an  industry  at  Dieppe. 
These  are  essentially  wood  toys,  executed  in  a 
better  material.  Neither  are  the  brooches,  ear- 
rings, and  other  ornaments,  now  executed  in 
London,  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of  arbiatio 
work  in  ivory.  The  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
is  too  low  to  allow  of  tbe  exertion  of  artistic 
skill  and  taste  worthy  of  the  beauty  of  the 
material.  A case  of  modern  English  carvings 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  may  be  referred 
to  as  another  example  of  inferior  modern  work 
in  ivory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  set  of  six 
plaques,  representing  amorini,  goats,  satyrs,  and 
vintage  scenes,  attributed  to  11  Fiamingo,  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  bold  broad  style  of 
carving  for  which  ivory  is  eminently  suitable. 
Of  the  cameo,  or  gem-like  style  of  work,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  any  publicly  accessible  example. 
Exquisite  statuettes  were  produced,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  by  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Chever- 
ton.  But  in  this  case  the  reduction,  which  made 
no  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  scale,  revealed 
its  merely  mechanical  mode  of  execution  to  the 
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critical  and  educated  eye.  Very  recently  a few 
rrodern  French  carvings  of  great  beauty  have 
been  added  to  the  collections  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

The  importance  of  offering  some  encourage- 
ment for  the  revival  of  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing branches  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  will  become 
apparent  to  any  one  who  should  wish  to  sell, 
or  in  any  way  to  bring  before  public  notice, 
a modern  ivory  carving,  even  if  of  a thoroughly 
artistic  character.  The  first  question  with 
which  he  will  be  met  is,  “ Is  it  antique  ?”  The 
second,  " Is  it  foreign  ?”  If  neither  of  these 
questions  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  neither 
dealer  nor  connoisseur  will  glance  further  at  the 
object.  Grace  of  design,  purity  of  rendering, 
boldness  or  delicacy  of  touoh,  attract  no  admi- 
ration, if  the  work  confess  a modern  English 
origin.  “ There  is  no  sale  for  objects  of  that 
kind,”  says  the  dealer.  “I  take  no  interest  in 
any  bub  antique,”  says  the  connoissenr.  A 
hideous  triptych,  boasting  a consular  date,  or  a 
clumsy  Lot,  embracing  a one-legged  damsel,  but 
attributed  to  a Flemish  chisel,  may  command 
a hundred  gnineas,  while  an  English  work  of 
nrt — deserving  the  title, — attracts  no  attention 
whatever.  It  will  he  a task  worthy  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  to  encourage,  by  more  than 
words,  the  revival  of  this  elegant  art. 


SOCIETY  OF  BEITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  exhibition  by  this 
society  now  open  in  the  Suffolk-street  galleries 
has  two  points  of  novelty,  a collection  of  the 
paintings  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  T.  Hnrlstone,  for 
thirty  years  their  president,  and  two  contribu- 
tions from  Royal  Academicians,  namely,  a power- 
fully painted  study  of  a head  by  Mr.  F.  Leigh- 
ton, and  a gracefnl  group  in  chalk  by  Mr.  Frith. 
Amongst  the  works  by  the  late  president  are 

(51)  a “Portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cavan;” 

(52)  “ Salute,  Stgnori,”  a portrait  of  a roguish 
Italian  boy  looking  out  of  a wine-shop  window; 
(175)  “ Columbus  with  his  Crew  in  Mutiny,’’  a 
very  animated  and  vigorous  composition  ; (226) 
“ Eros  (227)  “ Italian  Peasant  Boys;”  (228) 
“ Italian  Boys  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry  (229) 
“Columbns  asking  Alms  at  the  Convent;” 
(230)  “The  Moorish  Girl;”  (231)  “Italian  Pea- 
sants Gambling  (288)  “ A Portrait  Group  ;” 
and  (513)  “ The  Venetian  Pago.”  They  serve 
to  show  what  many  knew  before,  that  Harlstone 
narrowly  escaped  being  a great  painter.  Oflate 
years,  however,  he  gob  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  chance. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  the  whole  collec- 
tion as  above  the  average,  and  wo  advise  our 
readers  to  go  and  judge  for  themselves.  It  in- 
eludes  a considerable  amount  of  mediocrity,  but 
displays  at  the  same  time  many  more  pictures 
that  have  expression  and  tell  a story  than  usual, 
08  well  as  a large  number  of  excellent  land- 
scapes. 

The  exhibition  comprises  989  paintings  and 
drawings,  and  15  pieces  of  sculpture.  Amongst 
the  latter  we  would  especially  point  out  a can- 
delabrum (1,000),  executed  in  marble  by  Pro- 
fessor Steinhauser. 


ASSERTED  REMEDY  FOR  DAMP  WALLS. 

The  value  of  bricks  and  mortar  is  well 
known  ; but  they  possess  the  disagreeable  pecu- 
liarity of  being  very  absorbent  of  moisture,  so 
that  in  exposed  situations,  in  wet  weather,  the 
usual  results  are  damp  walls.  Stone,  too,  is 
liable  to  be,  and  indeed  is,  acted  upon  very 
injuriously  by  gaseous  and  other  atmospheric 
impurities,  which  cause  the  corrosion  and  disin- 
tegration, unfortunately  visible  in  some  of  our 
most  prominent  public  buildings.  There  have 
been  many  remedies  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  are  now  a number  of  inventors  before 
the  public  professing  to  cure  the  evils  of  damp 
and  decay.  What  their  means  are  we  do  not  now 
stay  to  specify,  nor  to  point  out  whether  they 
have  succeeded  or  failed.  Our  object  is  to  notice 
the  remedial  measures  adopted  by  Messrs.  Gay 
& Co.,  of  Alton,  Hants,  which  seem  to  deserve 
attention.  There  are  two  remedies  proposed ; 
one,  however,  is  visible,  whilst  the  other  is 
invisible.  We  will  first  notice  the  visible 
remedy,  which  is  an  impeuetrable  paint  or 
solution  made  in  the  various  colours  suitable 
to  architectural  purposes,  and  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  material  to  be  pro- 
tected  with  a brush  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  is  alike  applicable  to  brick,  cement,  stone, 
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wood,  and  iron,  upon  all  of  which  it  acts  as  a 
preservative  from  decay  and  the  action  of 
moisture.  The  surface  presents  a hard,  ena- 
melled appearance,  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  pre- 
served for  years.  The  solution  dries  very 
rapidly,  so  that  three  coats  can  be  applied  within 
an  hour.  It  will  not  answer  on  new  brickwork. 
We  now  come  to  the  colourless  process.  The 
visible  paint  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
can  be  used  by  any  one.  The  colourless  water- 
proofing process,  however,  can  only  be  executed 
by  workmen  specially  instructed  by  the  patentees. 
The  process  is  termed  “ invisible,”  because,  after 
its  application,  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  material  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  It  consists  in  dissolving  a patented 
compound  by  heat,  and,  whilst  in  a liquified 
condition,  in  applying  it  externally  to  buildings 
of  stone,  brick,  stucco,  or  other  similar  porous 
material,  the  face  of  which  is  also  heated  to 
receive  it.  The  surface  is  thus  permanently 
secured  from  damp,  and  decay  is  arrested  at  one 
operation.  By  the  method  of  application  the 
compound  is  forced  some  distance  into  the  pores 
of  the  material  treated,  independently  of  and 
beyond  the  absorbent  action  of  the  pores  them- 
selves. The  preservative  substance  combines 
mechanically  with  the  structure  of  the  material 
into  which  it  enters,  and  by  the  partial  exclusion 
of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  beat,  a degree 
of  permanence  is  insured,  the  testimonials  assert, 
which  has  not  previously  been  attained.  The 
chemical  character  of  the  preservative  is  such 
that  its  nature  cannot  change,  being  affected  by 
neither  acids  nor  alkalies.  Its  action  in  arresting 
and  preventing  decay  is  both  mechanical  and 
chemical.  In  applying  it  the  air-space  between 
the  particles  of  the  material  treated  is  reduced 
by  the  forcing  in  of  the  compound,  which  enters 
the  pores  for  some  distance,  and  there  remains 
unaffected  by  changes  of  teraperatore,  no  matter 
how  rapid  or  how  extreme.  The  pressure  and 
action  of  the  outer  atmosphere  are  thus  kept 
from  the  interior  of  the  material,  which  in  effect 
becomes  embalmed  and  in  a condition  to  perma- 
nently resist  decay. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Messrs.  Gay’s 
paint  and  solution,  we  gather  from  a number  of 
testimonials  before  ua  that  they  have  both  been 
extensively  nsed,  and  have  proved  perfectly 
successful.  The  strong  expressions  contained  in 
these  documents  have  led  us  to  mention  the 
processes. 

Seeing  how  numerous  are  cases  which  coma 
under  our  notice  of  damp  houses,  especially 
where  exposed  to  the  south-westerly  winds,  we 
feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  whatever  seems 
really  likely  to  prove  a remedy. 


ON  COMPETITION  IN  TRADE. 

Thts  subject  was  treated  of  recently  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Hodgson,  at  a meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  In 
the  discoBsion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Paterson  said,  as  long  as  yon  kept  to  the 
buying  and  selling  system,  competition  might  be 
trne,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  other 
great  laws  to  be  considered.  The  socialists  ad- 
vocated the  co-operative  system,  and  he  could 
mention  two  or  three  instances  in  which  un- 
restricted competition  worked  very  badly.  As 
to  what  had  been  referred  to  in  the  lecture  on 
the  supply  of  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  he  considered  there  was 
a great  waste  of  labour  in  the  distribution  of 
these  articles.  Whole  quarters  of  the  metropo- 
lis were  made  hideous  by  great  advertisements, 
and  these  were  a tax  upon  all  articles  bought 
and  sold,  while  they  were  of  no  use.  It  was  as 
difficult  to  find  an  honest  coat,  an  honest  pair  of 
boots,  or  an  honest  loaf,  at  a low  price,  as  if 
there  were  no  advertising.  This  was  competi- 
tion, not  dishonest  necessarily,  bub,  nevertheless, 
a great  evil.  Competition,  as  it  was,  left  a large 
portion  of  the  people  inadequately  fed,  boused, 
and  cared  for.  He  did  nob  lay  the  blame  of  this 
on  the  competitive  system.  He  had  on  a former 
occasion  instanced  cases  of  individuals  earning 
from  3a.  to  43.  a week,  which  they  had  to  eke 
out  by  taxes  levied  on  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  There  was  a prejudice  on  the  part  of 
employers  that  women  ought  to  work  cheapei 
than  men.  Was  this  dishonest  ? It  was  produc- 
tive of  great  evil,  for  it  created  a feeling  among 
workmen  to  exclude  women  from  certain  kinds 
of  work  because  they  naturally  feared  the  intro- 
duction of  lower  wages.  How  was  it  that  com- 
petition left  a vast  proportion  of  labour  at  prices 
that  would  not  support  the  labourers  ? There 


was  much  stir  now  about  education,  but  in  many 
families  it  was  impossible  to  send  the  children 
to  school,  and  to  keep  them  there  long  enough  to 
make  any  useful  progress,  because  their  labour 
was  needed  for  the  support  of  the  family.  Com- 
petition  ought  to  be  restricted  by  certain  laws 
and  customs : it  had  been  so  restricted,  and 
sometimes  with  beneficial  results.  Children  had 
been  employed  at  a very  early  age  in  factories, 
and  had  not  the  Legislature  interfered,  the  well- 
disposed  employer  would  be  compelled  by  com- 
petition to  continue  to  employ  this  kind  of  labour. 
He  would  ask  Dr.  Hodgson  to  reconsider  this 
question. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  political  economy  was  the 
poetry  of  transfer,  but  it  did  not  take  into 
account  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  They 
were  surrounded  by  difficulties  because  society 
had  got  hold  of  the  good  things.  What  was 
needed  was  co-operation,  or  reciprocation,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mutuality  of  realisation,  all 
might  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  revolution  of 
freedom.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a person 
from  selling  an  article  at  a higher  price  than  he 
ought  to,  for  none  of  us  know  really  the  value  of 
a thing  we  had  to  buy.  The  man  who  gave 
15  oz.  of  sugar  for  1 lb.  might  go  on  for  six 
months,  or  six  years,  until  he  was  found  out,  and 
then  he  had,  perhaps,  to  pay  li.  There  was  also 
an  instance  lately  of  the  introduction  of  a 
quantity  of  rotten  salmon.  We  were,  in  fact, 
surrounded  by  a large  organisation  of  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  community,  who  made  us 
pay  their  own  prices.  Co-operation  should  put 
an  end  to  this,  and  enable  the  sufferers,  by  the 
free  trade  prices  of  goods,  to  set  np  a shop  of 
their  own,  and  get  one  man  to  sell  to  them  in- 
stead of  employing  three  at  the  same  work.  We 
must  get  rid  of  money,  which  was  worshipped 
because  it  was  the  key  of  their  citadel. 

Mr.  Ryan  had  attended  the  meeting  as  one  for 
working  men,  and  thought  what  had  been  laid 
down  was  far  above  their  scope.  He  thought 
Dr.  Hodgson  deserved  the  thanks  of  working 
men  for  giving  his  thought  to  the  subject,  but  be 
had  not  touched  upon  competition  as  they  found 
it.  He  had  told  them  that  fair  competition  would 
remedy  every  evil.  He  thought  there  was  not 
another  commercial  community  which  took  such 
advantages,  and  played  such  tricks,  as  in  this 
country.  As  to  advertising,  he  thought  scarcely 
any  person  believed  in  the  posters  which  were 
, put  up  in  BO  many  places.  What  must  be  the 
abate  of  sellers  in  general  when  these  advertisers 
sold  adulterated  articles.  The  lecturer  bad 
alluded  to  Ss.  as  the  value  of  a book,  but  books 
which  were  of  the  moat  pernicious  character 
were  sold  without  any  check.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  men  were  not  to  try  to  sell  cheaper  than 
others,  bub  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell 
genuine  and  wholesome  articles.  In  the  com- 
petition with  labour,  capital  could  close  its  gates 
for  a year  without  inconvenience,  while  economic 
science  condemned  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen.  While  exposing  the  evils  that 
existed,  it  would  be  well  to  enforce  laws  that 
would  be  productive  of  health  and  justice. 

Mr.  Pears  said  that  competition  was  the  cure 
for  monopoly,  and  in  some  cases  where  mono- 
polies existed,  such  as  railways,  rival  companies 
had  been  permitted  for  the  sake  of  oompttition ; 
but  in  many  cases  these  competing  companies 
had  amalgamated  and  established  monopolies. 
In  the  consideration  of  such  things  the  question 
arose  whether  it  was  nob  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  that  when  there 
were  certain  enterprises  which  the  country 
should  have,  and  which  from  their  nature  must 
be  monopolies,  those  monopolies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  railways,  many  were  now  of  the  opinion  that  it 
wonld  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
the  country  should  own  the  railways,  because  in 
that  branch  of  enterprise  competition  could 
scarcely  have  fair  play.  Dr.  Hodgson  bad  not 
said  that  competition  would  cure  all  our  evils. 
All  that  he  had  said  was,  that  competition  was 
productive  of  very  great  benefits.  Mr.  Safford 
had  fallen  into  a fallacy  in  stating  that  prices 
were  regulated  by  custom.  No  doubt  you  might 
buy  a cigar  in  Regent-street  for  la.,  while  you 
might  be  able  to  purchase  one  of  as  good  quality 
near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  for  2d.;  but  the 
high  rents  and  different  oiroumstances  of  the 
place  were  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Paterson  had 
spoken  of  unresbricted  competition  as  producing 
a great  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the  evils  of 
placarding  and  of  attractive  fronts.  Was  he 
about  to  propose  to  forbid  all  that  ? Was  he 
prepared  to  say  that  this  was  productive  of  no 
benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  or 
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■wag  it  a aystem  sapping  the  vitals  of  the  oom- 
munity  and  mining  na?  Thia  fact  had  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the  whole  progress  of 
modern  crviliaation  was  a progress  from  mono- 
polies to  free  competition.  Civilisation  was 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  the  full  development 
of  contract  and  the  displacement  of  monopoly. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  exclusive  trading 
rights  had  been  granted  to  companies.  Mono- 
polies of  this  kind  were  the  law  over  all  England. 
The  East  India  Company  held  a monopoly  of 
the  Eastern  trade  for  centuries.  In  no  town  in 
England  could  a man  set  up  in  trade  nnless  he 
were  free  of  the  guild  or  trading  company  which 
held  the  monopoly  of  the  business.  In  those 
•days  one  or  two  persons  held  a licence  from  the 
Crown,  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
certain  articles.  Modern  civilisation  checked 
all  these  monopolies,  and  removed  all  trammels 
of  this  kind  5 and  there  was  no  doubt  that  all 
were  now  better  off  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  history.  There  were  many  very  badly  off, 
bnt  the  proportion  of  these  was  smaller  than  it 
•had  ever  been. 

Lord  Houghton,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said 
this  course  of  lectures  had  been  instituted,  as  he 
understood,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  a 
mixed  audience  certain  elementary  truths  of 
political  economy  which  it  was  supposed  they 
did  not  fully  comprehend,  or,  at  least,  did  nob 
act  upon.  One  gentleman  had  demurred  to  the 
iecture  as  being  rather  above  the  heads  of  the 
olass  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  not  taking 
; euflicieutly  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
I that  class  5 bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
, did  nob  do  more  than  lay  down  certain  prin- 
ciples which  were  parts  of  the  fonndation  of  the 
I science.  One  point  on  which  people  were  wrong 
I was  in  thinking  that  political  economy  was  a 
I theory  of  one  man,  or  of  any  set  of  men.  It  was 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of  society, 
which  were  as  rigid  and  severe,  and  sometimes 
as  hard  and  cruel,  as  the  laws  of  nature  itself,  or 
as  the  laws  of  health  and  life  itself,  which  to  all 
appeared  unintelligible,  and  to  many  unjust. 
Ho  did  nob  think  it  was  the  object  of  anybody, 
in  delivering  thia  course  of  lectures,  to  make 
things  better  for  them.  All  they  could  do  was 
to  lay  these  laws  and  principles  before  them,  and 
to  show  them  that,  if  they  acted  npon  them,  they 
would  come  to  certain  results  ; and  if  acted 
against  them,  they  would  come  to  other  resnlts. 
Competition  was  nob  without  its  evils  ; but  what 
they  had  to  do  was  to  diminish  these  by  making 
it  as  just  and  as  innocent  as  they  could.  The 
evils  of  competition  had  struck  some  men  as 
being  so  cruel  that  they  had  said,  “ We  will  not 
have  it  any  longer;  we  will  have  in  its  stead  a 
law  of  sympathy  and  love.”  So  had  said  of  old 
the  author  of  our  Christian  religion.  But  through 
all  the  centuries  since  competition  had  gone  on, 
despite  all  the  lectures  and  sermons,  and  it 
would  go  on  still.  Those  who  worked  against  it 
tried  to  establish  a world  of  sympathy  and  love, 
but  we  were  forced  to  say  that  the  attempt  to 
apply  those  higher  rules  to  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions  of  business  had  nob  succeeded.  There 
had  been  a burst  of  this  feeling  on  the  ontbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848;  but  of  all  the 
various  schools  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
ruins  of  competition,  which  of  them  had  given 
the  slightest  hope  of  snccess  ? It  had  been 
truly  urged  that  the  system  of  competition  could 
not  be  said  to  have  acted  badly  or  injuriously 
to  mankind  at  all.  It  was  not  a theory, 
it  was  an  imperative  law  of  society ; but  as  man- 
kind had  become  better,  the  action  of  compe- 
tition had  been  modified,  and  had  taken  an  im- 
proved form.  Among  the  Australian  savages, 
its  form  would  be  that  of  knocking  one  another 
on  the  head.  Here  it  was  transferred  to  that 
of  taking  in  by  false  weights,  lying  advertise- 
ments, and  adulteration.  Bad  things,  no  doubt, 
bub  better.  Political  economy  was  no  poetry,  as 
one  gentleman  had  said,  bnt  a science,  and  a 
very  hard  and  painful  science  at  times.  He  had 
read  that  day  in  the  papers  of  a notable  scheme 
i of  our  American  cousins,  who,  being  struck 
I with  the  paucity  of  native  literature,  had  pro- 
I posed  to  lay  so  heavy  a tax  upon  all  productions 
i of  English  literature,  that  Americans  shall  be 
I forced  to  think  and  write  for  themselves.  A 
J hope  had  been  expressed  that  a tax  of  250  per 
1 cent,  upon  Shakspeare  might  prove  prohibitive. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  in  reply,  said  it  was  a miaap- 
I prehension  to  suppose  tbab  those  who  defended 
i the  principles  which  underlie  all  society  defended 
l|  also  all  the  accidents  of  the  time.  They  were 
n supposed  to  defend  low  wages  and  starvation ; 
I]  hut  he  wonld  ask,  how  would  you  prevent  this 
B by  altering  the  fundamental  conditions  of 


society  ? How  wonld  you  make  people  honest 
by  preventing  competition,  or  by  removing 
liberty  ? There  was  an  enormous  mass  of  evils 
which  he  could  not  explain,  though  he  could 
mention  two  causes  of  social  disborbunce.  There 
had  been  a great  number  of  legislative  interfer- 
ences, and  we  were  now  suffering  from  many  of 
the  legislative  blunders  of  our  ancestors.  When 
we  had  ascertained  certain  conditions,  it  was 
the  most  logical  course  to  charge  an  evil  upon 
the  violation  of  these  conditions,  just  ns  a phy- 
siologist considered  diseases  as  caused  by  dis- 
obedience of  natural  laws,  and  by  disturbances 
arising  from  the  individual  ignorance  of  man- 
kind. He  had  no  doubt  that  great  harmony 
would  arise  if  these  laws  were  understood  and 
acted  upon  generally.  When  the  law  interfered 
to  prevent  the  selfishness  of  one  man  fi’om  in- 
juring another,  it  might  remove  an  enormous 
amount  of  evil.  The  use  of  short  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  practice  of  adulteration,  ought 
to  be  punished  most  severely.  In  practice,  at 
present,  these  things  were  followed  by  a fine 
altogether  inadequate ; for  the  mau  who  picked 
a pocket  was  (be  thought)  an  honest  man, 
compared  with  those  men  who  thus  pursued  a 
course  of  robbing  their  neighbours ; and  these 
things  should  be  pub  down. 


ART  MOVEMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Abciiitectube  and  its  cognate  arts,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  progress  and  civilisation  which  are 
being  developed  in  the  first  city  of  the  United 
States,  are  at  present  at  a very  low  ebb.  There 
is  a struggle  with  artistic  aims  ; bnt  it  is  only  a 
struggle,  resulting,  for  a while,  in  uncertainty 
and  confusion  infinite.  Perhaps  it  may  interest 
the  general  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove 
of  assistance  to  those  who  are  striving  to  ad- 
vance art-edncation,  if  we  view  the  latest  efforts 
which  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  make  in  increasing  the 
embellishment  and  attractiveness  of  their  mag- 
nificently-placed city. 

During  the  autumn  which  has  jaafc  passed, 
some  of  the  leading  residents  have  taken  part 
at  meetings  which  were  summoned,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  Union  League  Club,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  art  mngeum.  Each  of  these 
meetings  inclnded  persons  of  infinenceand  culti- 
vation, who  have  seen  with  anxious  eyes  and  a 
certain  amount  of  self-reproach,  the  growth  of 
the  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  espe- 
cially its  steady  and  striking  increase  in  the 
treasures  of  its  art  museum,  and  who  accordingly 
attended  to  declare  their  willingness  to  found  a 
similar  institution  in  their  own  city ; so  that  both 
the  decision  to  establish  such  an  art  museum 
and  the  locus  in  quo  are  indisputably  assured  to 
all  who  recognise  such  a foundation  as  a popular 
need  and  a public  benefit.  This  museum  is  to 
have  direct  and  positive  aims.  It  is  not  merely 
to  be  a lounge  for  the  idle,  or  a means  of  amuse- 
ment and  sight-seeing  to  the  casual  frequenter. 
It  will  define  and  exhibit  the  early  steps  of  art 
education,  by  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  models  of  excellence,  acknowledged  by  every 
one,  artist  or  amateur,  who  takes  pains  to  under- 
stand their  value  aud  significance  5 and  it  has 
been  felt  by  those  who  have  been  roost  con- 
cerned  in  the  origin  of  this  important  under- 
taking, that  it  has  to  supply  and  provide  for  the 
great  want  of  proper  artistic  perception  which 
is  only  too  frequently  shown  by  the  wealthier 
classes  and  those  who  manifest  the  effects  of  an 
education  in  which  art  has  had  no  voice. 

New  York  may  be  said,  singularly  enough  with 
its  incessant  enterprise,  to  be  exceptionally  un- 
fortunate in  not  possessing  citizens  of  public 
taste  and  intelligence  sufficient  to  have  founded 
a school  of  art  long  ago.  A Peabody  in  art  edu- 
cation, it  wonld  appear,  is  no  more  easily  found 
than  a Pheenir.  Collectors  of  pictures  and 
articles  of  virtu  and  luxurious  display,  exist  by 
the  thousand.  But  who  sees  their  collections? 
And  when  they  are  seen,  of  what  account,  cha- 
racter, or  instructional  value  are  they  ? The 
Stewarts,  Astors,  and  Vanderbilts, 'possessors  of 
untold  millions,  are  notorious  either  for  a segre- 
gativeness that  would  do  honour  to  Daniel 
Dancer,  or  for  an  ostentatious  squandering  in 
architectural  follies  that  display  a vulgarity  and 
a disdain  of  the  simplest  rules  of  construction 
and  beauty,  such  as  could  hardly  be  matched 
elsewhere.  The  examples  of  ugliness  displayed 
in  their  public  stores  and  so-called  “ palatial  ” 
residences,  do  but  accustom  the  American  eye  to 
a false  taste,  and  vitiate  it  with  an  ignorant 
satisfaction  that  are  hard  indeed  to  eradicate. 


especially  as  these  examples  move  the  masses 
by  their  stupendous  size  aud  gigantesque  pro- 
portions. Such  men,  moreover,  are  frequently 
inclined  to  great  pnblic  acts  of  generosity  ; but 
they  lack  concert  and  purpose  to  combine  for  the 
general  good,  even  in  what  they  undertake. 
When  they  contribute  funds,  it  is  but  fair  to 
allow  that  there  is  no  mean  paraimonioua  spirit 
presiding  in  their  donations.  They  give  largely 
aud  freely,  and  like  princes,  but  they  give,  it 
would  seem,  too  frequently,  more  as  a matter  of 
ostentation  than  to  help  a great  public  want. 
With  every  respect  for  the  value  of  the  bequest 
just  made  by  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  his  pictures 
and  unrivalled  library, — in  which  are  some  of  the 
rarest  Biblical  treasures  extant, — it  may  be  asked 
why  the  collection  was  not  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  has  already  done  much,  and  that 
much  most  worthily,  for  the  Art  Educationof  New 
York  citizens.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Lenox  have 
iocorporated  his  collections  with  the  Art  Museum 
which  is  to  be  located  in  the  noble  domains  of 
the  Central  Park  ? This  park  is  a public  orna- 
ment of  which  any  city  might,  indeed,  be  proud, 
and  its  features  have  been  perfected  by  a skill 
and  intelligence  that  augur  well  for  any  further 
development  of  the  artistic  aims  of  the  authori- 
ties, under  whose  charge  it  has  come  to  its 
present  attractiveness.  And,  by  the  way, 
Eogland  may  be  oongratulated  on  the  fact  that 
this  imperial  work  has  mainly  been  the  result  of 
the  genius  and  taste  of  two  Englishmen, — Mr. 
Calvert  Vaox  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wrey  Mould,  the 
one  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham,  and  the 
other  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  principal  attrac- 
tions of  this,  the  very  lungs  and  breatbing-placo 
and  daily  resort  for  all  classes  of  citizens,  from 
the  dashing  driver  of  the  four-in-hand  to  the 
gamin,  who  is  here  provided  with  a special  play- 
ground and  cricket-field,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows.  And  our  first  observation  justifies  us  in 
asserting  that  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  the 
park  that  in  many  instances  the  ground,  with  its 
wild  beauty  and  rich  disposition,  has  been  left  to 
itself,  and  that  there  has  been  little  or  none  of 
the  ” manufactured  wilderness,”  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  at  Alton  Towers. 
Foot-paths,  bridle-paths,  and  carriage  roads,  per- 
meating and  circuiting  the  area  of  nearly  1,000 
acres,  are  entirely  distinct  one  from  the  other. 
In  the  centre  rise  the  two  large  reservoirs  of  the 
Croton  Water  Works,  which  supply  the  city  of 
New  York  with  a pure  uninterrupted  flow  of 
unimpeachably  fresh  water.  The  three  lakes 
and  the  waterfalls  are  fed  from  this  source.  On 
the  larger  lake,  over  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
an  admirably-arranged  service  of  pleasure-boats 
is  established  ; and  immediately  beyond  thia 
lies  ” the  Ramble,”  a seclnded  shrubbery, 
spread  over  40  acres,  for  ” talking  age  and 
whispering  lovers  made,”  with  rnstio  paths  and 
seats,  and  summer-houses,  dotting  the  more  pic- 
turesque elevations.  During  the  winter  there 
is  a skating  carnival  on  these  lakes,  visited  by 
all  classes.  Noticeable,  also,  is  the  inception 
of  a zoological  collection  which  it  is  proposed 
to  locate  worthily  on  the  western  side  of  the 
park.  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  of  Sydenham 
notoriety,  has  been  engaged  to  create  the  palmon- 
tological  department,  and  has  already  produced 
illnatrations  of  some  of  the  indigenous  fossilized 
pre-Adamite  animals  belonging  to  the  American 
continent.  Two  well-organized  places  of  refresh- 
meat  supplement  fitly  these  popular  grounds ; 
there  is  also  the  nucleus  of  a botanical  conser- 
vatory, on  the  model  of  the  great  palm-house  at 
Kew,  which  the  Commissioners  hope  to  amplify 
to  the  dimensions  and  functions  of  the  edifice 
which  it  is  to  rival  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Although  we  have  used  the  term  “ Commis- 
sioners,” and  the  Board  consists  of  seven 
members,  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  assert 
that  the  whole  credit  of  the  official  control  of 
the  park  for  the  last  eight  years  is  to  bo  nn- 
hejitatingly  awarded  to  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green, 
formerly  president  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  a distinguished  lawyer  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Amid  the  universal  corruption  and 
misuse  of  office  which  unhappily  have  rendered 
the  city  notorious  in  the  eyes  of  its  worthiest 
citizens,  the  management  of  the  central  park 
can  be  referred  to  as  singularly  honest,  pure, 
and  unsullied  by  any  mean  motive  at  all.  Mr. 
Green  has  worthily  held  power,  though,  in  some 
instances,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  snfficiently 
trusting  to  and  confiding  in  the  superior  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  of  the  able  professional 
assistants  with  whom  he  has  had  to  co-operate. 
Other  blame  there  is  none,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
observe  that  he,  perforce,  it  may  be,  of  the  edu- 
cating influences  of  the  park  itself,  is  gradually 
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becomiDg  sensible  of  this  the  one  defect  in  his 
management. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  locality  is  indis- 
putably the  site  for  the  future  Art  Museum, 
surrounded  by  the  varied  natural  and  artificial 
attractions  of  the  park,  away  from  fumum 
strcpitumque  ct  opes  of  the  City,  and  an  addi- 
tional ornament  in  itself  to  that  which,  we  re- 
peat, is  already  the  art-distinction  of  New  York. 
A high-class  edifice  will  worthily  auxiliarise 
the  evidences  of  educated  taste,  which  the  park 
already  owes  to  its  architect,  Mr.  Jacob  Wrey 
Mould,  Those  who  are  best  informed  have  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this 
gentleman.  A genuine  art  critic,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  empire  city,  thus  describes  the  ter- 
race, which  furnishes  some  of  the  most  graceful 
of  Mr.  Mould’s  designs  in  the  park  : — 

“ On  leaving  the  Hall  we  come  out  upon  the 
lower  terrace  between  the  two  great  stairs  that 
descend  to  it  from  the  carriage-road.  These 
staircases  have  been  designed  with  a view  to 
receive  a great  deal  of  ornamental  sculpture, 
and  much  of  it  has  already  been  executed. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  balustrades  with  their 
posts  and  ramps  to  each  of  the  two  staircases, 
and  the  four  have  been  made  emblematic  of 
the  seasons.  On  the  newel-posts  of  the  balus- 
trades are  carved  on  three  sides  the  animals 
and, fruits  that  belong  to  the  several  seasons, — 
bees,  birds,  butterflies,  grapes,  and  berries.  The 
balustrades  themselves  are  formed  of  panels  and 
open  borders,  each  panel  being  filled  with  a 
flower  or  fruit  in  the  balustrades  belonging  to 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn ; while  those  of 
Winter  are  prettily  designed  with  the  leaves 
and  cones  of  evergreen,  and  in  one  of  them  is 
a pair  of  skates.  All  these  panels  are  designed 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  as  close  to  nature  as 
possible,  conventionalising  the  objects  no  more 
than  has  been  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the 
squares  of  the  panels.  The  freest  and  most 
elaborate  sculpture  has  been  reserved  for  the 
ramps  which  take  the  place  of  balustrades  be- 
tween the  first  landing  and  the  posts  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  The  designs  for  these  ramps  j 
are  composed  of  flowing  scrolls,  formed  by  the 
branches  of  flowing  plants,  among  which  birds ! 
hover,  alight,  and  play.  On  no  public  building 
in  America  has  there  yet  been  placed  any  sculp- 1 
ture  so  rich  in  design  as  this,  or  so  exquisitely  ' 
delicate  in  execution.  It  is  not  saying  as  much 
as  it  may  seem  to  declare  that  all  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  walla  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  London  is  not  worth,  either  for  design  or 
execution,  these  four  rumps  of  the  great  stairs 
of  the  terrace  alone.” 

We  cannot  but  add  a hope  that  Mr.  Mould  will 
be  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  future  progress  of 
art-education  in  New  York. 

Neiv  York. 


GOOD  HOAD-MAKING.  ' 

Wk  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  muddle ' 
and  want  of  intelligence  frequently  displayed  in  ' 
work  done  by  vestries  or  boards,  and  our  feel- ' 
ings  are  so  continually  harassed  by  seeing  the 
cruel  way  in  which  fine-limbed  horses,  drawing 
narrow-felloed  wheels,  are  compelled  to  level  the 
roads  for  their  own  use,  that  it  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  notice  a case  of  the  contrary  kind. 

I allude  to  the  laying  down  of  new  ” Macadam  ” 
in  York-read,  Lambeth,  which  is  now  going  on. 
The  pieces  of  granite  are  not  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  original  “teat-ring”  of  the  in- 
ventor; a portion  of  gravel  is  mixed  with  the 
granite;  the  road  is  well  watered,  and  then  a 
powerful  but  very  compact  steam  roller  (I  do  not  ^ 
know  the  maker’s  name,  and  this  is  not  meant  I 
for  an  advertisement)  is  passed  over  the  whole, ' 
and,  in  a very  short  time,  a smooth  and  compact 
surface  is  produced.  The  work  is  done  in  sec- 
tions, determined  by  the  intersection  of  cross- 
streets,  along  which  the  traffic  can  be  diverted, 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  which  might  arise  if 
the  roller  were  driven  amongst  the  horses. 

I do  not  know  to  what  body  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  may  be  due,  but  they  certainly  deserve 
credit  for  producing  a capital  road  with  rapidity, 
and  saving  of  wear  and  tear  both  to  horse  and 
vehicle.  Yiator. 


The  following  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers  : — Statement  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
Macadamised  road  in  the  Upper-street,  Islington, 
from  the  Cock  Tavern,  at  Highbury,  to  the  Angel 
Tavern,  Pentonville-road,  by  thoroughly  break- 
ing up  and  levelling  the  surface,  coating  same 


with  broken  Guernsey  granite,  and  using  Hoggin 
as  a binding  material,  together  with  the  cost 
of  rolling  it  with  Aveling  & Porter’s  Steam 
Road-roller,  and  expenses  incidental  thereto  : — 
Labour,  Material,  ^c.,  /or  Repair. 

, ^ £.  e.  d. 

Labour,  picking,  icrelling,  and 

spreading  7-1  15  10 

Granite  1^030  17  4 

iJoggin  67  3 0 

Tools  9 18  0 

Oae-horse  cart  attending  7 13  0 

£1,190  7 2 

Rolling,  and  Expenses  incidental  thereto. 
le,  314  days.  £.  s.  d. 

Rolling  03  0 0 

Labour,  sweeping  in  hoggin,  and 

attending  35  15  3 

Watching  13  6 0 

Cundlea  2 1 8 

Coals  1 19  0 

Coke  10  13  9 

Wood 0 3 10 

Water-cart  10  7 3 

Water..,  1 18  9 

138  4 10 

Total  £1,338  13  0 

Surface  of  road  repaired  and  rolled,  20,750  yards  super- 
ficial. 


The  following  report  of  the  Liverpool  borough 
engineer  as  to  the  coat  and  working  expenses  of 
the  steam-roller  was  laid  before  the  staff  sub- 
committee  of  the  local  Committee  of  Health 

“ The  first  cost,  carriage,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
steam-roller  was  1,010L— say  l.OOOL  ; allow  its  fife  to  he 
five  years,  and  6 per  cent,  interest  on  cost,  25  per  cent., 
250L— or  per  month  20L,  or  per  week  6L,  or  per  day  1/. 
(assuming  its  working  days  to  be  five  per  week,  one  day 
being  allowed  for  repairs) ; first  cost  and  interest,  includ- 
lug  wear  and  tear  per  day,  as  above  H,,  and  including 
working  expenses.  If.  178.  lOid.  per  day.  During  the 
three  months  ending  March  3l8t  the  Bteam-rolter  was 
unemployed  -12  working  days." 

The  sub-committee  resolved 

“That  the  charge  for  the  hire  of  the  steam-roller  be 
2L  2b.  per  day,  the  Corporation  providing  fuel  and  three 
men.” 

Mr.  Whitty,  in  moving  at  the  Health  Com- 
mittee  Board  the  confirmation  of  the  proceedings, 
said  that  the  expense  of  working  the  roller  came 
to  4981.  a year ; aud  it  was  for  the  committee  to 
say  whether  the  roller  was  of  sufficient  use  to 
justify  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Davies,  deputy 
borough  engineer,  said  that  at  times  the  steam 
roller  was  very  valuable,  because  they  got  the 
macadam  set  by  it  iu  one  day,  while  ic  would 
take  a week  to  set  the  macadam  by  the  ordinary 
means.  It  was  resolved  that  the  charge  per  day 
to  the  out-townships  for  use  of  the  steam  roller 
should  be  21,  10a.  The  proceedings  were  then 
confirmed. 


EASTER  ISLAND. 

A LECTCRE  on  “ The  Origin  aud  Migrations  of 
the  Polynesian  Nations,”  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  and  reported  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  has  been  forwarded  to  us. 
In  this  lecture  Dr.  Lang  maintains  that  the 
Americas,  South  and  North,  were  probably 
peopled  with  their  so-called  “Indian”  na- 
tives from  the  Pacific  or  Polynesian  islands, 
and  especially  from  Easter  Island,  which  is 
one  of  the  nearest  to  South  America.  The 
Polynesian  nations  themselves,  he  considers, 
emanated  from  the  Malayan  stock,  spreading 
eastwards  throughout  the  islands,  even  to  the 
Americas.  He  points  attention  to  the  evident 
affinity  of  the  Malays,  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
and  the  American  Indians,  in  race  and  in  habits 
and  characteristics,  in  corroboration  of  his 
theory  ; and  to  the  objection  that  the  trade  winds 
were  much  more  likely  to  lead  the  population 
from  the  Americas  westward  through  the  islands, 
he  opposes  the  fact,  which  he  has  himself  expe- 
rienced, of  strong  gales  eastward  which  were 
likely  to  drive  canoes  or  other  vessels  from 
Easter  and  other  islands  to  the  American  shores. 

Dr.  King,  as  a clergyman,  limits  the  time 
requisite  for  such  migrations  from  the  Malayan 
districts  through  the  Pacific  islands,  to  America, 
to  the  period  which  has  transpired  since  the 
Deluge,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

Of  the  lecturer’s  remarks  on  the  Easter  Island 
and  other  Polynesian  monuments,  and  his  ideas 
as  to  how  these  bear  npon  bis  theory,  we  may 
quote  some  passages  ; — 

“ The  South  Sea  Islanders  were  not  savages 
when  they  discovered  and  took  possession  of 
America.  They  had  carried  with  them  from  the 
cradle  of  their  race — the  islands  in  the  Indian 
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Archipelago — a peculiar  type  of  civilisation,  of 
which  they  have  left  ns  numberless  monuments 
all  over  the  Pacific,  and  of  which  the  com- 
paratively high  civilisation  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest  was 
■ merely  the  natural  development.  Easter  Island 
itself  presents  us  with  a remarkable  example  of 
the  skill  they  had  attained  in  the  management 
of  the  mechanical  powers. 

‘The  moBt  remarkable  objects  in  Eaater  Island,’  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  ‘are  its  monumente  of  Btonowork  and  sculpture,, 
which,  though  rude  and  imperfect,  are  superior  to  any 
found  among  the  more  numorous  and  civilised  tribes  in- 
habiting the  South  Sea  Islands.  These  monumeuts  consist 
in  a number  of  terraces  and  platforms  built  with  stones,  cut 
and  fixed  with  great  exactness  and  skill,  forming,  though, 
destitute  of  cement,  a strong  durable  pile.  On  these  ter- 
races are  fixed  colossal  figures  or  busts.  They  appear  to- 
be  monuments  erected  in  memory  of  ancient  kings  or  chiefs, 
as  each  bust  or  column  bad  a distinct  name.  One  of 
these,  of  which  Forster  took  the  dimensions,  consisted  of 
a single  stone,  25  ft.  high,  and  -1  fr.  wide,  and  represented, 
a human  figure  to  the  waist ; on  the  crowu  of  the  bead  a 
stone  of  cylindrical  shape  was  placed  erect : this  stone  was 
of  a different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  figure,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  formed  of  a kind  of  cellular  lava.  In  one 
place,  some  of  those  statues  or  busts  stood  together ; one, 
which  they  saw  lying  on  the  ground,  was  27  ft.  long,  and 
9 ft.  iu  diameter.' 

Monnments  ofa  similar  and  colossal  character- 
are  found  also  in  other  groups  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  besides  those  I have  alluded  to,  and 
particularly  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  situated 
between  the  Sth  and  10th  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  in  140  degrees  west  longitude. 

* At  the  base  of  one  of  the  mountains,’  observes 
Mr.  Herman  Melville,  an  intelligent  American 
mariner,  the  author  of  a work,  entitled  ‘ Typee,. 
or  a Narrative  of  four  months’  residence  among 
the  Natives  of  a Valley  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands ; ’ — 

‘At  the  base  of  one  of  tbe  moautains,  aud  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  dense  grass,  a series  of  vast  terraces  of 
stone  rises,  step  by  step,  for  a considerable  distance  up- 
the  hill  side.  These  terraces  caunot,  be  less  than  100  } ards 
in  length  and  30 yards  in  width.  Their  magnitude,  how- 
ever, is  less  striking  than  the  immense  size  of  the  blocks 
composing  them.  Some  of  the  stones,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
are  from  fO  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  length,  and  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  thick. 
Their  sides  are  quite  smooth  ; but,  though  square,  and  o£ 
pretty  regular  formation,  they  bear  no  mark  of  the  chisel. 
They  are  laid  together  without  cement,  and  here  and  there 
show  gaps  between.  Tbe  topmost  terrace  and  the  lower 
one  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  construction.  They 
have  both  a quadrangular  depression  in  the  ceutre,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  terrace  elevated  several  feet  above  it.  In 
the  intervals  of  tbe  stones  immense  trees  have  taken  root, 
and  their  broad  boughs,  stretchiog  far  over,  and  interlacing 
together,  support  a canopy  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
sun.  Overgrowing  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  climbing 
from  one  to  another,  is  a wilderness  of  vines,  in  whose 
sinewy  embrace  many  of  the  atones  lie  half-hidden,  while 
in  some  places  a thick  growth  of  bushes  entirely  covers 
them.  There  is  a wild  pathway  which  obliquely  crosses- 
two  of  these  terraces;  and  so  profound  is  tbe  shade,  so 
dense  tbe  vegetation,  that  a stranger  to  the  places  might 
pass  along  it  without  being  aware  of  their  existence. 

These  structures  bear  every  indication  of  a very  high 
antiqnity,  and  Kory-Kory,  who  was  my  authority  in  alL 
matters  of  scientific  research,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
they  were  coiival  with  the  creation  of  the  world ; that  the 
great ‘gods  themselves  were  the  builders;  and  that  they 
would  endure  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  Kory-Kory'e 
prompt  explanation,  and  his  attributing  the  work  to  a 
Divine  origin,  at  once  convinced  me  that  neither  he  nor 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  knew  anything  about  them. 

As  I gazed  upon  this  monument,  doubtless  the  work  o£ 
an  extinct  and  forgotten  race,  thus  buried  in  the  green, 
nook  of  an  island  at  the  ends  of  Che  earth,  the  existence 
of  which  was  yesterday  unknown,  a stronger  feeling  of 
awe  came  over  me  than  if  1 had  stood  musing  at  the  mighty 
base  of  tbe  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  There  are  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  sculpture,  no  clue,  by  which  to  conjecture  ite 
history — nothing  but  the  dumb  stones.  How  many 
generations  of  those  majestic  trees,  which  overshadow 
them,  have  grown  and  flourished  aud  decayed  since  first 
they  were  erected ! ' (Typee,  page  173.) 

And  in  reference  to  tte  period  at  which  these 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  ancient  Poly- 
nesian race  were  originally  erected,  the  same 
intelligent  writer  coincides  entirely  with  myself 
as  to  their  high  antiquity. 

‘ These  remains,'  he  observes,  ‘ naturally  suggest  many 
interesting  reflections.  They  establish  the  great  age  of  tbe 
island.'  . . . . ‘ For  my  own  part,  I think  it  just  as 

probable  that  human  beings  wore  living  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Marquesas  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  that  they  were 
inhabiting  the  land  of  Egypt.’  (Ibid.) 

Now  surely  the  men  who  could  move  and 
sculpture  such  immense  blocks  of  stone  as  these 
were  not  savages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  the  whole  type  of  the  civilisation 
that  prevailed  in  the  world,  at  the  time  when 
their  forefathers  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  their  island  homes,  photographed, 
so  to  speak,  upon  their  minds,  and  ready  to  be 
reproduced  in  all  its  parts  whenever  they  should 
find  a suitable  field  for  its  reproduction  or 
development.” 


Society  of  Arts  Con-versazione.^A  con- 
versazione will  be  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Wednesday^ 
the  4bh  of  May, 
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CHANCEL  GATES. 

The  charchwardena  of  Sfc.  llary’e,  Taunton, 
iiave  been  cited  before  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Wells  to  answer — 

“ Certain  arlioles,  heads,  positions,  or  interrogatorieB 
io  be  administered  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  oUice  of  our 
indge  aforesaid,  touching  and  concerning  their  eoula' 
nealth,  and  the  lawful  correction  and  reformation  of  their 
manners  and  excesses,  and  more  especially  for  having 
lately  made,  erected,  or  built  a etone  wall  or  screen  on 
«ach  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  said  parish 
church,  with  a gate  or  gates  between  such  walls  or  screens ; 
and  also  for  having  lately  removed  the  steps  on  the  north 
.and  south  sides  of  the  said  chancel,  and  destroyed  the 
avenues  or  passages  whereby  the  said  chancel  was  here- 
tofore approached  from  such  steps  respectively,  by  cover- 
ing such  avenues  or  passages  with  stalls  or  seats  ; and  also 
for  having  lately  removed  the  communion  rails  of  the  said 
.parish  church,  without  setting  up  the  same  or  other  suit- 
able and  proper  ones  in  place  and  lieu  thereof.” 

The  case  was  heard  before  Dr.  Wallis.  The 
Hector  (the  Kev.  W.  E.  Clark)  said  he  had  a 
.petition  from  420  parishioners  against  the  suit, 
but  he  believed  he  could  not  present  it. 

Dr.  Wallis  said  he  could  not,  as  the  parishioners 
were  not  cited. 

Dr.  Wallis  gave  judgment  against  the  churcb- 
wardens,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  the  gates, 
the  other  question  having  been  compromised. 

At  a vestry  meeting  since  held,  a resolution 
•was  adopted,  by  50  votes  to  13,  accepting  the 
decision  of  the  Court  as  a " temporary  neces- 
fiity,”  but  regretting  the  removal  of  the  chancel 
.gates. 


SHORT  HINTS  ON  CHURCH  BUILDING 
AND  FITTINGS. 


Sir, — The  following  hints,  briefly  pnt,  the 
result  of  some  personal  experience  as  a member 
of  a Church  Restoration  Committee,  may  be  use- 
ful to  some  of  your  readers : — 

Architect,  of  some  existing  good  model,  to  be 
selected. 

Inspect  several  churches,  and  learn  their 
-merits  and  defects. 

Plans  should  be  laid  before  any  church  build- 
ing societies  whose  aid  is  desired,  at  an  early 
stage,  or  grants  may  be  withheld. 

Estimate  to  inolnde  all  internal  fittings  and 
furniture ; as,  communion  plate,  chancel  furni- 
tare,  window  blinds,  organ,  bells,  lightning- 
conductor,  clock  (if  intended),  and  heating 
•apparatus  j and  external  approaches,  railings, 
boundary  walls,  and  drains. 

A fourth,  or  sixth,  to  be  added  to  the  estimate, 
•for  omissions,  contingencies,  and  possible  high 
.Jottings  to  contractors. 

Number  of  sittings  (at  first,  and  ultimately) 
to  bo  determined  on. 

Transepts  are  convenient  for  future  galleries. 

Galleries  in  the  nave  and  choir  are  unsightly, 
■darkening,  and  unwholesome. 

Style  to  be  selected  or  accommodated  to 
•secure  abundant  light,  uninterrupted  seeing  and 
good  hearing. 

Comfort  to  be  preferred  to  ornament. 

A dry  basement  to  be  secured,  but  with  as 
•few  steps  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

Heating  to  be,  if  practicable,  by  constant 
•inflow  of  fresh  air,  over  hot-water  batteries  and 
•coils,  with  oironlation  of  hot-water  also.  A low 
heat  for  several  days,  better  than  a higher  one 
•on  the  Sunday  only. 

Vestry,  near  desk  and  pulpit. 

Doors,  numerous  ; so  that  all  on  the  windward 
side  may  be  closed  on  stormy  days.  All  to  have 
inner  doors  also. 

Windows,  double,  to  exclude  heat  in  summer 
.and  cold  in  winter. 

Roof,  double,  or  felted  or  boarded,  for  the  same 
•reason. 

Entire  windows  or  lights  to  be  made  to  open, 
-if  possible,  as  well  asportions  of  them,  so  that  all 
•leeward  windows  can  be  opened  wide  in  hot 
•weather. 

Window  glass,  generally  plain,  for  light. 

The  east  windows  of  coloured  glass,  to  soften 
'the  light. 

Roof  ventilators  only  produce  down-draughts, 
•unless  fitted  with  gas-jets  or  enn-lights,  or  with 
cowls  having  their  openings  turned  from  the 
wind. 

Echoes,  if  any,  to  be  prevented  by  open  tie- 
heams,  drapery,  cordage,  &c. 

Pulpit  low,  if  no  galleries. 

Desk  to  face  the  people,  for  audibility. 

Seat-backs  to  have  slight  slope  or  curve,  and 
to  be  flat  at  the  top,  for  those  behind  to  some- 
times rest  their  books  on,  when  standing. 

Book-shelves  to  have  a rail  to  prevent  dresses 
flweeping  books  off. 


Pews  to  have  doors  (high  or  low),  for  warmth. 
The  partitions  should  come  down  to  the  floor  for 
the  same  reason. 

Kneeling-boards  or  hassocks,  throughout,  in 
pews  and  free  seats. 

Umbrella  supports  and  drains  to  each  pew,  as 
at  Melbham  Mills,  Hnddersfield. 

Seats  of  Sunday  School  children  and  aged 
poor,  to  be  well  placed  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  therefore  near  the  pulpit  and  desk. 

Free  pews,  some  in  the  centre,  at  the  back,  as 
at  Christ  Church,  Harrogate,  as  well  as  in  the 
aisles,  and  so  marked;  and  notice  to  be  placed 
outside  the  church  accordingly. 

There  seems  no  sufilcient  reason  for  the  seats 
being  generally  free.  Families  should  sit  toge- 
ther, and  in  their  long-accnstomed  places.  The 
absent  would  thus  at  once  bo  missed.  Heavy 
large-print  books  should  not  have  to  be  carried 
to  and  from  church.  Strangers  should  not  have 
to  stand  a moment  after  the  service  or  organ 
begins,  but  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  any 
vacant  seat,  whether  offered  or  not. 

Gaslights  to  be  abundant,  and  equally  diffused, 
by  string-course  pipes,  standards,  or  brackets, 
Brackets,  if  any,  to  be  very  delicate,  and  grace- 
fully curved. 

Any  texts  on  the  walls  to  be  in  plain  legible 
characters.  The  selection  at  Lockwood,  Hud- 
dersfield,  is  carefully  made  as  to  subject  and 
length.  A moveable  curtain  to  be  contrived  for 
a small  woek-day  congregation  to  be  seated 
together. 

Organ  to  be  of  little  power,  but  sweet  tone,  of 
good  metal,  and  without  a case. 

Clock,  illuminated,  may  be  made  to  turn  on 
and  off  its  own  gas. 

Superintendence. — A gentleman  building  a 
house  for  himself  should  be  able  to  give  nearly 
his  whole  time  to  it,  either  at  the  architect’s 
office,  the  contractors’  shops,  or  the  place  itself. 
In  no  other  way  can  absurd  blunders,  culpable 
irregularities,  and  needless  delays,  be  prevented. 
A degree  of  the  same  attention  will  be  required 
from  a church-building  committee,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  a clerk  of  the  works. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  since  met  with 
Mr.  E.  B.  Denison’s  able,  interesting,  and  prac- 
tical little  volume  of  “ Lectures  on  Chnroh 
Building.”  Second  edition.  Bell  & Daldy,  1856. 
Price  7a.  6d.  It  confirms  many  of  his  own  views. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  following 
points  in  parbicnlar. 

Style,  p.  118;  transepts,  p.  138;  roof,  pp.  236, 
&c.;  seats,  pp.  243, 244;  pnlpit,  p.  2-47 ; ventilation, 
pp.  241, 261  5 heating,  pp.  258,  260 ; gas,  p.  262  ; 
organ,  p.  265 ; bolls,  pp.  153,  290 ; alterations 
and  bills  of  quantities,  pp.  209,  310. 

H.  N.  C. 


Times’  report  of  the  sale  of  the  San  Donato  col- 
lections of  pictures,  Paris,  and  it  is  there  stated 
that — 

Francs.  £. 

11  Bouchers  sold  for  I'll, 600  5,661 

Jeune  Fille  implorant  I'Amour...  60,000  2,000 

La  Toilette  de  V^aUB 23,000  U20 

2 Jose^ih  A'ernetB 8,800  352 

And  so  on. 

This  rule  assumes  that  25  francs  are  the  value 
of  one  pound  sterling,  and  is  near  enough  for  the 
rough-and-ready  purpose  indicated. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTL'BAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  20fch. 
ult.,  Mr.  Bonlt  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale 
seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  : — 

“ That  this  society  irrncb  regret  to  leara  that  the  F.rat 
Commissioner  of  her  Majesty's  Fublic  Works  should  have 
been  induced  to  prefer  any  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the 
drawings  aud  other  documents  prepared  for  the  works  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  thus  departing  very  widely 
from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  office  for  a period 
of  thirty  years ; and  this  society,  being  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  plans,  specilication,  and  other  documents  em- 
ployed by  the  architect  in  carrying  out  his  designs  are, 
and  continue  to  be,  his  solo  property,  hope  that  the  atebi- 
tect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  will  steadfastly  resist  the  claim  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  as  other- 
wise the  rights  of  the  profession  lo  retain  their  property 

sach  documents  will  be  seriously  imperilled.” 

The  subject  given  by  the  Council  for  the 
annual  students’  competition  had  been  responded 
to  by  an  unnsually  creditable  set  of  designs, 
from  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Chas.  Townsend,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  E. 
Banner.  The  subject  was  a design  for  a park 
entrance  combined  with  lodges. 

Mr.  Parslow  read  a paper  entitled  " Soicnoe 
in  Architecture,”  including  a considerable  num- 
ber of  practical  recommendations  with  regard 
to  details  of  building  construction. 


HANDY  RULES. 


The  following  is  a rongh-and-ready  way  to 
find  the  contents  of  circular  tanks,  wells,  and 
pipes : — 

Square  the  diameter  in  inches,  and  cut  off  the 
right-hand  figure  as  a decimal,  and  the  result 
will  be  gallons  in  each  3 ft.  (yard)  of  depth, — 
or  length,  if  a pipe ; as, — 

PIPES. 


12 


: 12  = 144 


WELL  OR  TANK. 
. 30  X 36  = 1,296 
. 72  X 72  = 6,184 
. 100  xlOO  =10,000 


or  129-6 
or  618-4 
or  1,000‘0 


To  turn  francs  into  ponnds  sterling  English. 
Multiply  by  4 and  cut  off  two  right-hand  figures  ; 

100  francs  £4 

1,000  „ . ...  40 

10,000  „ 400 

And  so  on — 

23  francs  £1 


75  „ 3 

I franc  lOd.  ; 

By  using  this  rule,  French  money  may  be  turned 
into  English  ; that  is,  its  value  in  English  money 
may  be  seen  at  a glance. 

To  tarn  English  pounds  sterling  into  francs, 
reverse  the  process : divide  by  4 and  add  two 
cyphers;  cs, — 

£1  100  francs. 

40  1,000  ,, 

400  10,000  „ 

To  illustrate  the  rule  practically,  take  the 


ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

Bia,— An  old  proverb  says,  " There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.”  What  has  just  happened  relative  to 
M.  Barry's  discharge  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
its"  prototype  with  another  of  our  national  monuments 
more  than  150  years  ago.  Mr.  Penrose,  m a paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1859, 
stated  with  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  that  ” on 
April  20th,  1718,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  forty-four 
years’  superintendence,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
surveyor,  and  an  ignorant  person  named  Benson  was  in- 
stalled in  his  place ; but,  after  a year’s  trial,  was  dismissed 

consequence  of  his  incapacity 

How  similar  is  the  case  now  under  discussion.  For  some- 
what such  reasons  as  actuated  Wren's  dismissal,  Mr.  Barry 
has  been  superseded  by  officials  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
whoso  names  no  one  has  ever  heard  before,  and  from 
what  specimens  wo  have  of  their  powers  ofartistic  design 
in  the  Hew  Post  Office,  Regent's  Park,  and  elsewhere, 
were  certainly  educated  when  art  was  at  a very  low  ebb, 
and  have  not  improved  since ; the  whole  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a gentleman  educated  as 
a military  engineer,  who,  however  accomplished  he  may 
be  in  other  respects,  is  certainly  not  an  architect. 

With  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  drawings,  it  is,  1 think,  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects have  not  taken  some  more  efficient  action  in  the 
matter,  being  as  they  are,  in  a measure,  the  governing 
Board  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Ayrton  stated  in  the  House  on  the  31at  ult.  “ that 
certain  architects  had  resolved  they  were  entitled  to  keep 
the  plans  prepared  by  them  for  persons  who  had  also  paid 
for  such  plans.”  Is  this  totally  correct?  Is  the  archi- 
tect paid  for  the  drawings?  Is  he  not  rather  paid  for 
designing,  &c.  ? Are  not  the  drawings,  as  you  have  said, 
merely  his  tools  as  much  as  his  pencils,  or  the  stock  deed 
the  tool  of  a solicitor  ? 

It  is  possible  for  the  works  to  be  carried  on  without 
drawings  if  the  architect  be  constantly  on  the  spot  to 
direct,  but  this  would  prove  too  expensive  a method  for 
the  present  age,  thougU  often  used  in  the  past;  the  draw- 
ings are  therefore  prepared  by  him  for  his  own  guidance 
and  that  of  persons  nnder  his  direction,  and  if  submitted 
to  the  client  previously  to  execution  are  merely  so  done  in 
explanation  of  his  ideas.  Much  difficulty  might  possibly 
be  avoided  if  the  architect’s  charge  to  his  clients  ran  aa-^ 
“ For  designing  and  anperintending  the  erection  of,  &o., 
instead  of  ‘‘  For  preparing  plans,  apecilications,  &c.,  anu 
superintending  the  erection,  &o.” 

The  worth  of  the  material  and  construction  of  the  works 
is  paid  to  the  builder ; the  worth  of  the  arrangement  and 
design  (that  is,  the  architect’s  skill  and  thought)  and 
securing  efficiency  of  execution  is  paid  la  the  form  of 
commisiion  to  tbe  architect.  The  drawings  arc  not  paid 
for.  and  why  should  tbe  client  receive  his  money  s worth 
twice  over  by  their  becoming  his  property  ? Besides,  if 
the  drawings  are  the  property  ofthe  client,  those  which  are 
delivered  to  the  builder  for  the  purpose  of  carry  logout  the 
works  (and  for  which  the  architect  is  scarcely  ever  pa-.d)  are 
surely  the  ones  which  should  be  so  considered,  and  let  the 
client  recover  them  from  the  builder  if  he  can.  And 
further  if,  uotwilhstanding  all  this,  the  second  set  ol 
drawings  is  to  become  the  client’s  property,  there  is  no 
resource  but  to  do  as  solicitors, do ; that  is,  charge  for 

drafts  and  copies  to  keep.  _ _ . 

A relative  case  deserving  of  attenlioE  is  that  in  which 
drawings  are  prepared,  but  the  works  from  some  cause  or 
other  are  abandoned  tor  the  time,  and  the  drawings  are 
delivered  to  the  client  (as  they  must  be,  for  the  law,  or 
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rather  equity,  will  always  give  ” quid  pro  quo UltL 
mately,  howcTer,  the  works  are  carried  out  by  the  same 
architect,  and  from  the  °ame  drawings  delivered  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  To  whom  do  they  beloDg  ? 

Kobt.  E.  T. 


Pbbuit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  say  that  the  profession  in 
the  provinces  are  watching  with  some  anxiety  the  result  of 
the  conflict  between  the  first  Coramissionet  of  Works 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 

As  a provincial  architect,  I feel  'hat  should  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry  determine  to  give  up  the  drawings  demanded  by 
Mr.  Ayrton,  a very  awkward  precedent  will  be  established, 
and  one  which  to  a certain  degree  will  entirely  overrule 
the  now  acknowledged  custom  of  the  profession,  that  all 
drawings  of  a building  are  and  do  remain  the  solo  pro- 
perty of  the  architect.  I think  the  case  might  be  viewed 
in  this  light:  if,  as  stated  in  your  quotation  from  the 
Scho,  all  constructive  drawings  do  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidnal  who  has  satisfled  the  architect's  charges,  then  in 
equity  might  it  not  be  said  that  since  these  drawings  are 
the  property  of  this  imlividual,  he  can  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  he  may  think  fit:  for  example,  sell  them  to 
some  friend  who  purposes  hnilding  ?— and  consequent'y 
this  friend  would  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  architect's 
abilities  without  paying  one  farthing  to  the  architect. 
Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  justice 
or  equity. 

I do,  therefore,  trust  that  Mr.  Barry  shall  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  resist  to  the  very  last  Mr.  Ayrton's  demand, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  by  acceding  to  Mr. 
Ayrton's  claim  a serious  and  positive  injury  will  bo  done 
to  the  profession.  K.  8.  Ixgbam. 


TASTE  ON  TEE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
posBesB  80  mneh  power,  and  which  might  do 
ao  much  to  gnide  public  taste  and  evolve  artistic 
feeling,  strain  at  a gnat,  but  swallow  a camel. 
This  is  illustrated  in  their  doings,  by  what  they 
have  demanded,  and  what  they  have  permitted, 
on  the  Thames  Erabankment- 

At  the  Charing-cross  Station  of  the  Metropo- 
litan District  Railway  the  Metropolitan  Board 
have  exercised  their  powers  of  interference,  and 
we  dare  say  rightly.  The  station,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  unsightly,  and  they  stopped  the  works. 
A compromise  has  been  efl'eoted.  The  station 
is  to  be  hidden  by  a screen  wall,  and  that,  again, 
is  to  be  hidden  by  a triangnlar  mound  of  earth, 
sown  with  grass  or  covered  with  turf.  The 
Board  have  even  ruled  that  only  white  bricks 
are  to  bo  used  in  the  construction  of  the  sewers ; 
and  not  only  so, — the  bricks  are  laid  out  and  the 
shades  assorted,  so  that  there  may  not  be  any 
violent  oontrasb  in  the  work  which  nobody  is  to  see; 
and  yet  they  intend  to  allow  sneh  a fine  work  as 
theTbames  Embankment  should  be,  tobo  damaged 
at  its  eastern  end  by  tramway  accommodation 
across  the  Embankment,  provided  for  the  gas- 
works at  the  bottom  of  Whitefriars-street,  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  removed.  The  Em- 
bankment will  be  degraded  by  having  coal-quays, 
and  coal-barges  delivering  at  them,  unless  public 
opinion  or  a higher  authority  interpose  to 
pi-event  this.  S. 


SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  enrrent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
contains  an  essay  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  (origi- 
nally delivered  as  a lecture  at  Cambridge)  on 
“The  Practical  Laws  of  Decorative  Art,” 
wherein  occur  some  remarks  on  the  decorative 
function  of  sculpture  in  connexion  with  architec- 
ture which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  aorae 
of  our  architects.  Adopting  the  principle  that 
accessory  ornament  shonld  always  be  of  subordi- 
nate interest  to  the  whole  work  which  it  serves 
to  decorate,  Mr.  Pa'grave  protests,  with  complete 
consistency,  agains’-,  the  coo  lavish  employment 
of  mediocre  sculpture  in  many  modern  buildings, 
resulting,  as  he  says,  in  an  expenditure  totally 
disproportioned  to  the  effect  obtained. 

"Ainong  the  three  fine  arta  of  design,  sculpture  is  at 
once  the  most  difUcult  and  the  most  directly  iniellectual. 
It  follows  at  once  from  thia— follows  irresistibly — that  it 
ahould  be  rarely  employed,  and  employed  to  give  the 
highest  point  of  etfoot.  Although,  looking  at  the  building 
as  a whole,  we  may  regard  its  soulpture  as  part  of  its  orna- 
ment, yet  the  sculpture  itself  is,  by  the  very  condiiions  of 
the  art,  the  moit  removed  from  the  merely  ornameutal. 
It  is  a contradistinction  to  first  principles,  and  hence  sure 
to  be  followed  by  ruinously  bad  effect,  to  employ  it  pro- 
fusely and  to  employ  it  deeoratively.  In  sculpture  there 
is  absolutely  no  middle  way  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  : it  is  a success  or  a failure.  The  moat  powerful 
means  of  giving  beauty;  it  is  hence,  also,  the  moat  dan- 
gerous. A figure  ie  in  itself  an  appeal  to  the  mind ; when, 
therefore,  wo  discover  a mere  piece  of  ornament  instead, 
we  experience  an  anti-climax  ; the  effect  of  it  is  not  simply 
neutri,  it  is  positively  injuri  jus  to  tha’  of  the  building." 

Upon  these  premises,  Mr.  Palgrave  charges 
the  architectural  profession,  alike  of  Medimval 
and  of  modern  days,  with  having  oonstautly 
designed  as  if  all  the  good  sculptors  in  the 
world  bad  been  at  their  command.  “ We  see 
altar-screens  framed  to  hold  fifty  figures 
together ; niubes  and  pinnacles  and  pedestals 
between  every  window.”  And  as  from  the  diffi- 


cnlty  of  the  art  it  has  been  rare  to  find  more 
than  two  or  three  efficient  sculptors  in  a whole 
century,  the  result  has  been  a quantity  of 
mediocre  sculpture  on  the  facades  of  Gothic 
cathedrals,  in  a style  which  the  modern  revivers 
have  introduced  again,  from  a mere  sentimental 
admiration  for  all  that  belonged  to  the  Mediasval 
period.  A friend  to  the  Gothic  architectni'al 
revival,  Mr.  Palgrave  regards  the  accompanying 
revival  of  Gothic  sculpture  as  doubly  unfor- 
tunate ; — 

“ For  not  only  are  our  modern  buildings  disfigured  by  a 
crowd  of  beings  in  crumpled  folds,  innocent  of  anatomy, 
and  inexpressive  in  form,  but  the  peculiar  early  sentiment, 
the  naVoet^  of  Gothic  limes  (such  as  it  was),  being  irre- 
coverably gone,  the  enormous  majority  of  these  figures 
lose  the  one  genuine  interest  of  their  originals  ; they  are 
an  eyesore  to  all  familiar  with  good  work,  and  lower  the 
popular  standard  of  sculpture,  already  low  enough.’* 

And  even  were  all  these  of  Phidian  excellence  of 
execution,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
sculpture  is  no  sculpture.  The  power  of  the  art 
is  limited  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  “ to 
ha^e  little  sculpture,  bub  that  little  of  first-rate 
quality,”  is  the  only  safe  rule  for  the  architect. 

We  draw  attention  to  these  remarks,  of  which 
we  have  quoted  the  salient  points,  as  the 
criticism  of  a thoughtful  amateur,  and  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  architects  who  are  in- 
clined to  sin  in  sculpture.  The  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  essay  are  generally  such  as  will  nob, 
indeed,  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  they 
will  very  well  bear  repetition. 


BRICKLAYER  FINED  FOR  NOT 
PARGETING  FLUES. 

We  hope  the  following  will  prove  a want- 
ing 

At  Wandsworth  Police  Court  the  other  day, 
Thomas  Maddock  was  summoned  for  a penalty 
on  workmen,  under  sec.  -lo,  for  infringing  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act,  sec.  xx.,  cl.  4, 
by  not  “pargeting”  flues.  Mr.  Hansom  said 
the  defendant  wes  a bricklayer  employed  by 
Mr.  Loud  5 he  found  that  the  flues  of  twelve 
houses  in  Livingstone-road,  Battersea,  had  been 
carried  up  without  being  pargeted  on  the  inside 
as  the  work  proceeded.  He  said  it  was  a novel 
proceeding,  for  there  was  litile  or  no  economy 
in  not  pargeting  the  inside  of  the  flues.  By 
not  doing  so  it  would  probably  prevent  the 
smoke  from  rising  throngh  the  chimneys,  and 
become  a source  of  annoyance  to  future  tenants. 
Mr.  Loud  said  he  bad  told  the  defendant  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  flues  pargeted,  bub 
he  did  not  think  it  would  prevent  the  smoke 
rising.  He  bad  built  a number  of  houses,  but 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  chimneys  were 
pargeted.  lie  had  nob  received  any  complaints 
of  smoky  chimneys. — Mr.  Hansom  said  he  had 
inspected  the  other  houses  which  Mr.  Loud  had 
built,  aud  could  speak  to  their  being  pargeted. 
— The  defendant  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
Act  of  Parliament. — Mr.  Ingham  said  it  was 
part  of  a sjistem  which  prevailed  of  making 
buildings  look  substantial  and  correct,  when  in 
fact  they  were  not.  It  was  a most  gigantic  fraud 
upon  persons  who  were  foolish  enough  to  buy 
houses  BO  constructed.  He  had  had  to  complain 
of  masters,  but  now  it  was  a workman  who  bad 
scamped  his  work  ; and  to  mark  his  eeuse  of  it 
he  should  flue  the  defendant  in  the  full  penalty 
of  50s.  and  2s.  costs,  or  one  month’s  imprison- 
meut.  The  fine  was  paid. 


MADELEY  UNION  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

With  reference  to  aorae  observations  in  our 
issue  of  the  9th,  headed  “ Management  of  Com- 
petitions,” we  have  received  a letter  fi’om  Messrs. 
HaddoD,  in  which  they  say, — 

“That  so  far  from  haviog  sent  in  a * highly-colonred 
perspective,’  ours  was  tinted  entirely  with  sepia,  except  a 
slight  wash  of  neutral  tint  over  a portion  of  the  back- 
ground, to  * throw  up.',  the  buildings,  and  give  distance  to 
the  view;  and  this  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  a departure 
from  the  inatructions.” 

They  give  reasons,  doubtless  very  good  ones.for 
naming  a larger  sum  than  the  other  competitors 
(but  this  does  not  touch  the  point  in  quesbiou), 
and  say  that  “ the  premiation  of  the  designs  was 
referred  to  three  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
board,  of  whom  one  is  a retired  architect,  who, 
whilst  in  practice,  had  a very  large  experience 
in  the  construction  of  workhouses ; another,  a 
builder,  who  has  carried  out  some  extensive 
works  under  leading  architects  in  difl’erent 
counties  of  England;  the  third,  a gentleman, 
who,  from  having  the  management  of  important 


manufacturing  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
in  that  position  acquired  a considerable  degree 
of  knowledge  in  building  operations.” 

“ Throughout  the  competition,”  they  conclude, 
“ we  scrupulously  adhered  to  fair  and  bonourabl& 
principles,  and  if  Mr.  Griffiths  can  prove  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  willing  to 
yield  our  position  in  his  favour.” 


LINE  OF  FRONT : METROPOLITAN 
MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v.  Abbott. — In 
thia  case,  heard  at  the  Lambeth  Court  on  the 
2Qd  inst.,  before  Mr.  Woolrycb,  Mr.  Abbott,  a 
builder,  was  summoned  for  erecting  a dwelling- 
house,  in  contravention  of  the  98th  section  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862,  by  not 
leaving  in  front  of  such  house  a road  of  20  ft.  in 
width  to  the  crown  or  centre. 

It  was  stated  that  the  house  in  question  was  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Blewitt-street  and  Flesaant-row,  at  Wal- 
worth, aud  fronting  on  Blewitt-street,  which  was  a new 
Street,  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  a width  ol 
40  ft.  Pleasant-row  is  an  old  way  leas  tbau  40  it.  wide. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  house  in  question,  other  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  Pleasant-row,  which  brought  that 
street  partly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boqrd,  who  had 
required  the  same  to  be  widened  in  front  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  contention  of  the  Board  wa",  that  the  bouse 
at  the  corner  of  Blewitt-street  should  have  been  set  back 
BO  as  to  give  the  full  statutory  width  to  Pleasant-row,  lu 
case  that  row  was  at  any  time  afterwards,  or,  in  fact,  as  it 
was  subsequently,  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board. 

The  requirement  is  one  of  serious  consequence  to 
owners  and  builders  of  property,  as  it  would  place  those 
dealing  with  properties  at  the  corners  of  old  streets  at  the 
peril,  at,  any  time  within  six  months  of  the  discovery  of 
the  objection,  to  have  a considerable  portion  of  their  pro- 
perly confiscated  and  their  buildings  pulled  down,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acts  of  other  owners  of  property  in  the 
same  street.  , 

Mr  Reginald  Ward  appeared,  as  assistant  solicitor  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  support  of  the 
summons  ; and  Mr.  Rooks,  of  the  firm  of  Rooks,  Kennck, 
& Harston,  for  the  defendant. 

The  magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  carefuUy 
examining  the  plans,  deciding  that  there  had  been  no 
oU’ence  under  tha  Act,  and  that  the  house  having  been 
built,  fronting  on  Blewitt-street,  within  the  line  shown  on 
the  approved  plan,  the  defendant  had  a right  so  to  erect 
this  house,  even  though  the  result  would  be  that  the  side 
street  on  which  the  house  flanked  would  still  be  left 
as  an  old  street  of  lesser  width  than  40  ft.  Summons 
dismissed.  


ENGLISH  CONVICT  PRISONS. 

These  are  the  establiahments  where  reforma- 
tory and  remunerative  labour  can  be  best  carried 
out,  by  reason  of  the  longer  terms  of  confioe- 
ment.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  this 
direction,  and  with  much  success,  especially  afc- 
Woking,  where  a variety  of  useful  ocoopationa 
are  enforced  ; Dartmoor,  where  waste  land  is 
reclaimed  by  convict  labour,  and  200  head  of 
stock  attended  to ; and  Chatham,  where  many 
million  bricks  are  made. 

But  at  Chatham  and  Portland,  although  the 
prisoners  are  worked  hard,  their  labour  is  very 
much  wasted  ; the  nominal  value  of  it,  especially 
at  Portland,  as  returned  in  the  official  reports,  is 
very  high — almost  self-supporting  indeed.  But 
by  the  plain  test  of  marketable  value  td  'is  almost 
nil.  What  real  public  service  would  it  be  to 
quarry  away  even  the  whole  peninsula  of  Port- 
land, if  the  stones  are  not  used  for  really  useful 
purposes  ? Any  amount  of  dockwork  or  masonry 
may  bo  projected  and  accompliBhed  without 
enriching  the  nation  51.  The  convicts  at  Port- 
land work  very  hard,  yet  their  labour  is  mere 
CJ:ertion  rather  than  industry.  And  as  to  the 
real  ■vaiue  of  the  “ work  ” done,  xohen  done,  it  is 
largely  artificial  and  imaginary.  An  intelligent 
magistrate,  after  viaiting  Portland  convict 
prison,  remarked  to  the  secretary  of  the  Howard 
Association,  that  the  work  there  (apart  from  the 
physical  exertion  required)  is,  as  to  its  real  value 
and  utility,  "mere  child’s  play." 


“WESTWARD,  HOI” 

Where  does  the  flood  of  London  humanity  in- 
tend to  stop  ? It  seems  to  ba  bubbling  up  on  al’l 
sides  at  the  same  time  with  concerted  action,  as 
if  fed  from  some  exbaustless,  central  ocean ; and 
this  ever-flowing  tide  appears  in  the  richness  and 
strength  of  its  quality  to  be  rolling  westward. 
Its  waves  are  also  in  motion  towards  every  point 
of  the  compass,  but  the  moat  powerful  surge  out 
“ Westward,  Ho  ! ” and  westward  it  is  accord- 
ingly. Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  opening  of  the  Finchley-road  some  seven- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  and  even  later,  when  the 
Swiss  Cottage  was  the  solitary  goal  of  Cockney 
pleasure-seekers — the  ultima  ihule  of  London 
civilisation  in  that  direction. 
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Looking  over  a plan  of  London  of  that  period, 
we  find  a thin  red  line — “ Proposed  Railway  from 
London  to  Birmingham.”  But  that  is  not  the 
line  we  have  now.  After  passing  Konaal-green 
it  curved  away  to  the  north,  crossed  Kentiah- 
town  about  a third  of  a mile  beyond  the  Mother 
Red  Cap,  and  terminated  at  what  was  then  the 
tile-kilns,  by  the  end  of  St.  Paul’s-road,  York- 
road,  King’s-cross.  Another  line  is  a " Proposed 
Railway  from  London  to  Greenwich.”  Tho  ter- 
minus was  then  intended  to  be  in  Chnroh- 
street.  The  remaining  lino  was — “ Proposed 
Railway  from  London  to  Southampton,”  the 
terminus  being  at  Nine  Elms.  The  Greenwich 
lino  was  the  first  metropolitan  railway  having  its 
commencement  in  London.  It  obtained  its  Act 
in  the  session  of  1833,  and  opened  for  traffic  on 
December 26  (“  Bosing-day”),  1839.  Itwaspar- 
tially  opened  to  Deptford  in  1836.  Tho  “ London 
and  Birmingham  ” Company  also  obtained  their 
Act  in  1833,  and  the  line  was  opened  on  tho 
17th  of  September,  1839.  It  was  a grand  affair 
that  opening,  and  much  was  made  of  the 
directors’  special  train  running  the  distance 
from  Euston  to  Birmingham,  112  miles,  in  four 
hours  fourteen  minutes ; and  the  second  train 
of  200  passengers,  only  occupying  six  hours ! 
The  South-Western  Company  obtained  their  Act 
in  183-1',  and  the  line  was  opened  throughout 
its  whole  distance,  of  76i  miles,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1840.  These  were  all  the  lines  that  ap- 
peared on  the  “New  Plan  of  London,”  published 
in  1832.  What  a different  aspect  a map  of  the 
metropolis  presents  at  this  day ! What  would 
London  do  now  without  a railway  ? And  yet  it 
is  not  much  over  thirty  years,  barely  a single 
generation,  since  there  were  no  such  moans  of 
conveyance  for  us  here  ! What  would  become 
of  the  immonso  holiday  crowds  who  aro  regu- 
larly whh'Ied  over  the  country,  fifcy  miles  and 
back,  in  a single  day,  with  “ eight  hours  at  tho 
sea-side  included,”  if  the  railways  were  suddenly 
to  “ shut  up  shop  ” ? 

In  the  quarter  of  London  to  which  we  ai’e  now 
more  especially  referring,  we  had,  away  in  the 
fields,  Sc.  John’s-wood  Farm,  a length  of  Abbey 
and  Wellington  roads,  commanded,  as  the  strate- 
gist would  say,  by  the  “ Artillery  Barracks.”  The 
bucolic  Finchley-road  shook  hands  with  “Life  in 
London”  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  tavern  door,  and 
there  met  town  and  country.  All  before  you, 
and  around  yon,  to  a quadrant  of  the  compass, 
were  fields,  gardens,  and  farms,  with  breezy 
Hampstead  up  the  hill  ou  the  right,  and  the 
pleasant  village  of  Kilburn  away  on  the  left.  Wo 
aro  not  going  into  any  historical  sketch  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Northern  Heights  of  London 
having  already  had  ample  justice  done  them  by 
a much  abler  hand,  but  we  are  going  to  glance 
at  the  progress  of  building  in  this  direction. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  a suburban  map  of 
the  metropolis,  ho  will  take  within  his  view  a 
large  tract  of  undulating  land  lying  between  the 
Finchley  and  Edgeware  roside.  Every  one 
knows  where  the  Edgeware-road  is,  but  tho 
Finchley  is  not  equally  understood.  If  tho 
reader  will  start  from  tho  Primrose-hill  side  of 
Regent’s  Park,  and  go  up  Avenue-road,  a con- 
tinuation in  the  same  direction  will  bring  him  to 
what  was  formerly  called  the  Marylebone-road, 
and  a mile  or  so  farther  on  the  Finchley-road 
began.  But  all  that  is  altered.  There  is  no 
“Marylebone”  road  in  that  direction  now. 
Avenue-road  has  swallowed  it  up  as  far  as  the 
toll-bar,  whilst  Finchley-road  has,  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  other  fork,  been  palled 
down  to  tho  Eyre  Arms  tavern.  All  suburban 
pedestrians  of  twenty  years’  standing  will  re- 
member Belsize  Park  and  Belsize-lane,  going 
from  the  west  up  to  Hampstead.  But  all  that  is 
changed  now.  Belsize  Park  and  lane  have 
become  ^Belsize-square,  Belsize  Park-avenue, 
Belsize  Park-road,  and  other  roads,  covered  with 
goodly  houses  wherein  the  well-to-do  of  the  City 
and  town  rest  in  tho  bosom  of  their  families, 
after  their  day’s  labour  and  their  doable  ride  on 
that  valuable,  or  rather  invaluable,  convenience, 
the  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s  Wood  Railway. 

Here  let  us  step  on  one  side  for  a moment  to 
ask  a question  or  two  about  this  said  railway. 
It  is  a dear  little  thing,  but  very  small,  extend- 
ing only  from  Baker-street  to  the  Swiss  Cottage, 
some  two  miles  or  so.  Indeed,  a facetious  friend 
of  ours  has  composed  a jingling  ditty,  which  he 
sings  as  he  rides,  with  the  chorus  of  “ Out  own 
Swiss  Cottage  Line.”  There  is  a junction  with 
the  “Underground”  proper  at  Baker-street  j 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  some  of  those 
mysterious  reasons  which  the  wisdom  of  railway 
management  so  ably  contrives  towards  the  dimi- 
nution of  railway  dividends,  that  junction  is 


never  used  by  the  St.  John’s  Wood  line.  We 
have  heard  it  stated,  though  surely  it  must  have 
been  ironically,  that  the  Underground  big- 
wigs will  have  it  that  tho  Swisatoniaus  would 
object  to  being  carried  straight  into  the  City 
without  a break ; that,  as  things  are  now,  they 
stop  at  Baker-street,  have  the  pleasure  of  run- 
ning along  the  platform,  up  a couple  of  flights  of 
steps,  across  the  next  line,  and  down  stairs  again 
to  get  into  the  next  train ; whereas  if  their  own 
train  ran  right  through,  such  a source  of  plea- 
sure as  that  which  we  have  named  would  be 
entirely  knocked  on  the  head.  This  the  Swiss- 
tonians  broadly  and  emphatically  deny.  They 
say  that  the  big  line  is  a big  bully,  and,  like  all 
bullies,  will  not  let  its  little  brother  have  a 
chance  to  get  on  in  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
time the  public,  about  whoso  convenieuco 
Boards  of  Directors  are  all  so  anxious,  when 
wanting  anything  from  Parliament,  are  made  to 
suffer  at  Baker-street.  If  any  higher  power  in 
the  realm  take  the  management  of  railways  into 
its  hands,  let  us  hopo  that  it  will  not  be  long  in 
finding  a solution  of  suoh  “ tremendous  ” diffi- 
culties as  that  of  the  Baker-street  junction. 

Of  the  future  of  this  wee  little  line  we  cannot 
speak  with  confidence ; buc,  as  to  what  will  con- 
duce to  its  prosperity  and  farther  public  con- 
venience, we  are  very  certain.  A scheme  was 
deposited  this  session  to  carry  it  about  a mile  in 
a westerly  direction,  namely,  from  the  Stviss- 
cottage  Station  over  to  Kilburn,  at  the  end  of 
VVillesden-Iano.  This,  with  an  addendum,  is  the 
very  beat  thing  that  could  happen  to  it;  that 
addendum  is  a through  route,  without  break,  to 
Moorgate-atreet.  Public  convenience  demands 
this  concession,  and  public  convenience  will  not 
remain  long  without  it,  because  it  will  pay  well. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  a Hampstead 
branch,  and  a Kilburn  one,  with  either  a free 
right  of  way  direct  to  Moorgate-street,  or  a 
Charing-oroBS  extension,  would  give  the  con- 
venient little  line  plenty  to  do  and  a most  profit- 
able return.  Failing  the  realisation  of  either  of 
the  projects  mentioned,  tho  next  best  thing  for 
the  residents  in  that  suburb  will  be  an  amal- 
gamation with  the  Midland  iu  the  Finchley- 
road.  This  arrangement  would  open  up  the  way 
to  the  Midland  ultra-MetropoUtaa  system  ; and, 
as  tho  latter  is  a powerful  company,  and  has 
running  powers  on  the  Underground  already, 
the  difficulty  would  be  solved  at  once.  The  City 
and  St.  John’s  Wood  line  could  take  all  the  Mid- 
land’s suburban  traffic  off  its  hands  beyond 
Kentish-town,  and  run  right  down  to  Moorgate- 
street. 

The  strip  of  country  between  tho  Finchley- 
road  and  Kilburn  is  very  pleasant,  as  well  as 
very  healthy.  The  contour  is  of  an  undulating 
character,  well  wooded,  and  the  atmosphere 
remarkably  clear.  The  landscape,  fieldwards,  is 
studded  with  the  residences  of  the  wealthy,  and 
hundreds  of  the  semi-detached  villa  communiry 
are  daily  taking  root  in  the  soil.  Whilst  they, 
aro  very  much  pleased  with  the  means  of  transit 
that  exist,  the  great  desire  is  for  freer  railway 
locomotion.  We  visited  it  oa  two  consecutive 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  notwithstanding,  as  the 
song  says,  that 

“ The  wind  from  tha  northward  blow  keenly," 

the  roads  were  alive  with  groups  of  poople,  who 
' had  come  up  by  the  Swiastoniau  line  to  take  in 
their  weekly  stock  of  crisp,  invigorating  fresh 
air.  At  the  junction  of  the  Finchley-road  and 
West  End-lane,  at  tho  top  of  the  bill  from  the 
Cock  and  Hoop  Tavern,  a very  large  mansion  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  finishers.  There  are  no  preten- 
sions to  architecture  shown  in  this  building,  but 
it  appears  to  be  substantially  built,  has  large  bay 
windows,  and  seems  very  commodious.  Beyond 
that,  further  up  the  Finchley-road,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Hampstead  Heath,  other  structures  may 
be  seen  in  various  stages  of  progress.  Around, 
wo  saw  the  well-known  signboards,  white  upon 
black,  indicating  building  land  to  bo  let. 

Looking  across  the  valley  in  the  direction  of 
Kilburn,  stakes  in  lines  are  driven  into  the  earth, 
marking  the  outline  of  future  “roads,”  “ave- 
nues,” “ terraces,”  and  so  on. 

Parsuiugoor  way  homewards  down  Weat-end- 
lane,  we  find  that  they  have  not  begun  to  move 
much  there  as  yet;  but,  afeer  crossing  the  two 
railway  bridges,  to  the  east  of  which  the  Mid- 
land Railway  passes  under  the  Hampstead  and 
City  Junction  Line,  we  come  upon  the  outpost 
works  of  advancing  London.  To  the  east  and 
west  two  new  roads  are  being  made.  The 
eastern  one  will  terminate  in  the  Finchley-road, 
and  tho  western  one  in  the  Edgwaro-road. 
When  they  are  finished,  they  will,  wonderful  to 


say,  form  the  completing  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  surburban  road  communication,  that 
will  tie  together  the  whole  of  the  wide-spread 
northern  side  of  Loudon,  from  Hackney,  in  tho 
east,  to  Kilburn,  in  the  far  west.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  new  thoroughfare  has  not  been  as 
yet  christened ; it  was  our  old  friend  Gipsy- 
lane  ; but  the  western  one  has  been  called 
“ Niooll-road.”  From  what  can  be  judged  of  it 
at  present,  it  will  be  nearly  half  a mile  long. 
The  broad,  black,  white-lettered  board.s  aro  up, 
and,  already,  close  to  the  lane,  tho  ground  is 
cleared  between  this  new  road  and  the  railway, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  tho  plots  for  the 
Londoner’s  enviable  snuggery,  the  suburban  senii- 
dotaohed  villa,  can  be  plainly  discerned.  At  the 
Kilburn  end,  several  houses  are  up  and  inhabited, 
and  others  are  in  process  of  erection. 

“ Where  will  Loudon  end  ? ” we  said  to  a 
respectable-looking  man  who  was  surveying  the 
situation,  like  ourselves,  and  with  a vary  sus- 
picious brick- and-mortary  appearance. 

“ Goodness  knows,”  was  his  reply.  “ Bnildiog 
plots  are  snapped  up  as  if  they  were  so  many 
gold  nuggets.  You  go  to-day,  and  all  bub  settle ; 
only  you  think  that  you’ll  consider  for  a day  or 
two.  By  the  time  that  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  some  ‘ early  bird  ’ has  dropped  down  at 
the  land  agent’s  and  gobbled  up  the  morsels  that 
you  had  set  your  heart  upon.” 

Resuming  the  walk,  wo  came  upon  a pile  of 
building  on  the  western  side  of  tho  lane  that  is 
always  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  way- 
farer. It  is  a long,  red  brick  structure  in  the 
Old  English  Manor-house  style.  The  rear  front 
is  towards  the  lane,  and  tho  gabling  has  a 
pleasant  effect  after  so  much  of  the  common- 
place town  type  that  one  sees  around  the  metro- 
polis. This  is  Oaklands  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Donald  Nicoll,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  and  well-known  in  political  and  mercan- 
tile circles.  He  built  tho  hull  about  ten  years 
ago,  all  in  the  fields,  and  now  the  railway  station 
is  about  to  sit  down  under  the  shadow  of  tho 
Oaklands’  vino  and  fig-tree,  bricks  and  mortar 
are  pushing  their  trenches  towards  its  porch,  and 
on  all  sides;  and  the  house  will  be  soon  sur- 
rounded and  beleaguered  by  the  restless  guerilla 
villa,  detached  and  semi-detached.  The  owner, 
if  ho  would  be  alone,  must  betake  himself  to  the 
distant  wilds  of  some  unknown,  undiscoverable 
country;  far  away  from  the  incursions  of  the 
ever-building  white  man,  where  the  trowel  of 
the  bricklayer  is  never  hoard,  aud  the  Celtic 
hodman  cometh  not. 

Bub,  here  we  are  at  tho  top  of  the  Abbey-road, 
the  lamp-lighter  is  runniag  along,  and — wo  are 
in  town  again  ! 


POST  AND  PAN  HOUSES. 

In  the  work  on  “Picturesque  Architecture,” 
reviewed  in  our  Number  for  April  9ch,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson adopts  the  expression  “post  and  pan”  in 
reference  to  the  ordinary  timber  aud  plaster  con- 
struction ; an  expression  still  known  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  though  not  now,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  general  use  any  where.  Mr.  Richardson’s 
theory  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ pan”  in 
this  connexion  appears  to  ns  questionable.  He 
takes  “ pan  ” as  synonymous  in  Lancashire  with 
“beam,”  and  “post”  and  “pan”  as  represent- 
ing respectively  the  uprights  and  cross-pieces  of 
tho  carpentry.  Tho  only  fact  we  can  ascertain 
in  favour  of  this  is  that  in  parts  of  Lancashire 
and  Staflbrdshire  a “ purlin  ” is  called  a “ pan,” 
bub  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  a corruption 
by  contraction ; and  tho  statement  that  “pan” 
'is  habitually  used  for  “beam”  in  Lancashire, 
and  that  the  latter  word  is  unknown  in  that 
county,  is  an  error.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that 
Mr.  Richardson  gives  various  other  theories  as 
to  the  word.  We  have  little  doubt  that  “ pan  ” 
refers  to  interspaces  between  the  carpentry,  and 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  old  French  word 
“pau,”  given  iu  the  best  French  dictionary  to 
which  we  have  been  able  to  refer  as  “partie  con- 
iddrable  d’un  robe,  d’un  manteau,”  and  in  its 
econdary  moaning  as  '‘parti  d’mi  mer,  d'une 
desfacesd'un  ouvrage  de  menuisorie;  ” and  again 
"pan  da  bois” — plastered  or  mud  wall,  which 
brings  us  very  near  to  the  mark.  It  may  oven 
be  short  for  “ post  and  panel.” 

If  Mr.  Richardson  turns  to  “pane”  in  the 
“ Glossary  of  Architecture,”  he  wil  find  we  are 
not  alone  in  our  view.  It  is  there  given  " Pane 
(Fr.  pan.),  an  old  term  formerly  used  iu  reference 
to  various  parts  of  buildings,  such  as  the  sides 
of  a tower,  turret,  spire,  &c.,  which  were  said 
to  be  of  four,  eight,  &c.,  panes,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  sides.  It  was  applied  to  the 
a 
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lights  of  windows,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  I 
retained,  and  also  to  the  spaces  between  timbers 
in  wooden  partitions,  &c.’' 

Whoever  is  aware  of  the  close  intermingling 
of  French  words  and  expressions  with  English 
some  centuries  back, in  the  Chaucerian  and  pre- 
Chaucerian  period,  can  have  little  doubt  that  the 
French  and  English  “pan”  or  “pane”  are  the 
same  word  originally. 

“ To  pan”  was  a verb  at  one  time  current  in 
England,  meaning  to  join  or  close  together;  so 
that  an  enclosure,  when  the  spaces  between  the 
uprights  had  been  filled  in  with  plaster  or  brick- 
work, might  have  been  termed  “ panned.”  In  a 
somewhat  obscure  proverb, — “ Weal  and  woman 
cannot  pan,  bub  woo  and  woman  can,”  the  word 
is  taken  to  mean  “join  or  agree.” 

We  add  to  the  illustrations  of  the  work  “ De- 
sign for  a Garden  Seat”  (No.  31),  and  a view  of 
a “Triangular  Lodge”  (No.  10),  erected  in  an 
ancient  park  in  Ken^,  both  which  are  mentioned 
in  our  notice  of  the  book.* 


THE  CASTLE  OF  COBURG,  GERMANY, 

The  charming  little  town  of  Coburg  is  well 
known  by  name  to  Englishmen  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  early  history  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  a visit  to  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  place  will  soon  lead  one  to  understand 
the  affection  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Prince. 

The  greatest  charm  of  Coburg  is  its  romantic 
situation.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  a kind  of 
“amphitheatre,”  surrounded  by  beautifully 
wooded  hills,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  picturesque  and  inte- 
resting castle. 

The  town  itself  consists  chiefly  of  two  long 
streets  rnnniog  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  where  they  cross  is  a large  market-place. 
Originally  there  were  two  walls  surrounding  the 
town,  but  the  gates  alone  remain.  There  are 
four  churches,  the  chief  of  which,  called  the 
Pfarr  Church,  is  a fine  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  and  an  apsidal  chancel ; at  the 
west  end  are  two  towers,  one  crowned  with  a 
lofty  bulb-ahaped  spire  of  slate.  There  is  a fine 
western  porch,  over  which  is  a rather  singular 
apse  (a  moat  remarkable  feature  in  this  position). 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have 
been  the  original  use  of  this  apse.  It  now  con- 
tains the  organ,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
largo  windows  in  each  face,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  was  intended  for  other  purposes,  and  was 
probably  used  as  a cbapel. 

The  Ratbhaus  is  an  interesting  building,  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
two  good  oriel  windows  at  the  angles.  In  the 
centre  of  the  “ markt-platz,”  in  front  of  the 
Rathbana,  is  a fine  modern  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  erected  at  the  coat  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Not  far  from  the  “markt- 
platz  ” is  the  schlosB,  or  modern  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Coburg.  Some  portions  of 
this  edifice  date  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  bub  the  greater  portion  is 
not  earlier  than  the  present  century.  There  is 
a charming  park  attached  to  this  schloss,  ex- 
tending for  several  miles  along  the  valley,  and 
enclosing  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  ancient 
Castle  or  “Veste”  of  Coburg.  This  is  an  inte- 
resting  building,  in  a very  perfect  condition, 
consisting  of  an  outer  circle  of  walla  or  rampart, 
and  two  inner  courts.  A portion  of  the  principal 
court  is  represented  in  our  engraving.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing examples  of  ancient  timber  constrnction  in 
existence.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  oak,  and 
all  the  carving  is  most  elaborately  exeented,  and 
is  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  portion  of  the  castle  at  Coburg 
is  as  remarkable  and  beautiful  as  the  exterior ; 
but  of  this  we  may  have  to  speak  on  another 
occasion. 

Some  time  ago  we  found  it  our  duty  to  criticise 
rather  severely  the  new  timber  buildings  being 
erected  in  New  Zealand,  and  we  condemned 
strongly  the  practice  of  erecting  timber  struc- 
tores  in  imitation  of  stone  ones.  The  specimen 
of  a timber  building  which  we  now  give  offers 
our  New  Zealand  friends  an  example  which  they 
will  do  well  to  study ; for  in  addition  to  being 
quite  as  digniSed  and  elaborate  as  they  can 
possibly  require,  it  is  thoroughly  structural  and 
substantial,  and  would  not  cost  half  as  much 
money  or  labonr  as  the  pretentious  shams  that 
our  colonial  friends  are  now  erecting. 


PICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 


A Garden  Seat. — Elevation  and  Plan. 


A Parh  Lodge,  on  Triangular  Phi  of  Ground, 
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but  in  Angers  Catbedral  we  find  botb  dimensions 
and  proportious'too  similar  to  those  of  Chartres 
to  have  been  accidental.  M.  Felix  deVerueille 
(“  L’Architeoture  Byzantine  en  France,”  p.  283) 
says,  ” Elle  {la  nef)  a 16  m.  40  c.  ontre  les  murs 
opposds ; 14  m.  et  plus  de  colonne  d colonne.” 
And  it  is  a similar  diagram  which,  at  Amiens 
and  at  Chartres,  determines  the  plan  of  the 
pillars  and  the  proportions  of  the  shafts.  The 
central  cylinder  is  inscribed  within  a square,  the 
diagonal  of  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  pillar,  while  the  diameter  of  the  sub- 
ordinate shafcs  is  the  difference  between  the  side 
of  the  square  and  its  diagonal. 

Other  examples  of  the  use  of  these  crossed 
squares  might  be  pointed  out,  as  well  as  their 
application  to  sections,  but  it  would  require 
many  drawings  to  go  fully  into  the  subject.  The 
figure  was  in  general  use  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  will,  1 believe,  be  found  to  be  the  key 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  plans  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  although  some  have  been 
misled,  by  an  accidental  coincidence  of  measures, 
to  suppose  the  equilateral  triangle  to  have  been 
used  as  a guide  to  harmonious  proportions. 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  Ezekiel  and  Pythagoras, 
Ictinus  and  Vitruvius,  all  knew  the  use  of  the 
square  and  the  cube,  and  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not  disdain  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.*  W.  Kussell  West. 

Thiladelplda, 
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GEOMETRICAL  PROPORTIONS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  December  last,  a correspondent  of  the 
Builder,  in  an  article  entitled,  “ Symmetry  in 
reference  to  sound,”  suggested  that  “ by  using 
the  square  and  its  diagonal,”  we  should  have  a 
system  of  proportion,  “in  which  the  dimensions 
bear  a geometrical  relation  to  one  another.” 
Mr.  Cresy,  in  his  “ Encyclopedia,”  has  given 
numerous  examples  of  proportions  deduced  from 
the  square  and  the  cube,  bat  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  one  use  which  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  constantly  made  of  the  diagonal. 
He  shows  that  the  nave  of  the  great  cathedral, 
at  Amiens,  is  contained  within  a cube,  and  that 
the  proportions  of  all  its  principal  parts  are 
determined  by  dividing  the  whole  cube  into 
216  smaller  ones  (6x6x6=  216),  each  one  of 
which  measures  1 French  perch,  or  23J  (23  452) 
English  feet.  Ho  then  assigns  3-7th8  of  a perch 
to  the  diameter  of  the  pillars. 

This  arbitrary  method  of  determining  the 
dimensions  of  so  important  a featore  has  nob  the 
geometrical  character  prevailing  in  all  Pointed 
architectnre.  But  if,  within  each  of  the  36 
squares  of  the  plan,  two  squares  crossing  each 
other  diagonally  be  inscribed,  measuring  23-45  fc. 
on  the  diagonal,  or  16-59  fc,  on  the  side,  the 
difference  between  the  diagonal  and  the  side 


(6-86  ft.)  will  be  the  proper  diameter  of  the 
pillars,  which  Mr,  Cresy  says  vary  from  6 70  ft. 
to  7‘17  ft.  By  the  same  diagram  we  have  for 
the  clear  breadth  of  the  nave,  40'04  ft.,  and  of 
the  aisle,  20  02  ft.,  or  very  nearly  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Winkles, — 39-75  + 7T7  = 46  92  ft., 
or  2 nnits  as  breadth  between  centres  of  pillars. 

At  Chartres  the  nave  is  wider,  or  2 units  iu 
the  clear,  and  the  aisle  narrower  than  at  Amiens, 
bnt  the  proportions  are  derived  from  a similar 
diagram.  The  Builder,  in  vol.  xvii.,  1859,  page 
706,  gives  as  the  breadth  of  the  nave  from  centres 
of  columns,  16  m.  -10  c.  The  diagonal  of  the 
squares  is  therefore  8 m.  20  o.,  or  26  90  ft.,  and 
the  side  is  5 m.  80  o.,  or  19-03  ft.,  the  difference, 
2 m.  40  c , or  7-87  ft.,  being  the  proper  diameter 
of  the  pillars.  By  the  diagram  the  nave,  in  the 
cleaT,  will  be  14  m.,  or  45  92  ft.,  and  the  aisle 
5 m.  80  c.,  or  19  03  fc.  These  dimensions  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  scale  and  drawing  io 
the  Builder,  page  712,  and  with  the  figures  of 
Mr.  Winkles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  Chartres  the  breadth 
of  the  nave  is  twice  the  breadth  of  the  aisle, 
measuring  from  centres  of  pillars;  while  at 
Amiens,  the  same  relation  exists,  if  the  measure- 
ments be  taken  in  the  clear. 

At  Chartres,  the  perch  or  unit  of  measure- 1 
ment  seems  to  have  been  about  22  96  ft.  long,  or  I 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  one  used  at  Amiens;  | 


“ RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  ASIA  MINOR.” 

In  the  very  interesting  pcview  of  Dr.  Van 
Lennep's  travels,  in  your  issne  of  the  16ch  inst., 
remarking  on  the  “ Temple  of  Augustus  ” at 
Angora,  you  state  that  yon  “ do  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Van  Lennep  in  the  supposition  that  the 
yellow  tint  observable  on  the  marble  there  and 
at  the  Parthenon  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
surface  has  been  gilt ; but  you  are  of  opinion  that 
it  has  been  toned  down  by  a coating  of  yellow 
encaustic.  . 

Allow  me  to  suggest  another  reason  for  the 
appearance  he  mentions. 

I think  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
the  stone  in  these  rains  called  marble  (carbonate 
of  lime)  is  really  alabaster  or  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime)  of  which  rock  there  are  to  my  know- 
ledge several  ancient  quarries  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  the  yellow  coating  is  the  effect  of  atmo- 
spheric influences  during  a very  long  period. 

The  ancient  alabaster  quarries  are  all  coated 
in  like  manner,  and  the  stone  would  not  be  re- 
cognised as  crystalline  in  structure  from  its  out- 
ward appearance. 

With  regard  to  the  half-finished  bust  carved 
iu  the  face  of  Mount  Sipjlus,  it  surely  could  not 
have  represented  any  other  than  Niobe,  since 
the  time  when  the  mountain  was  first  called  by 
the  name  of  one  of  her  sons.  The  figure  does 
not  exactly  overlook  the  town  of  Magnesia,  but 
is  very  appropriately  located  above  the  hot 
springs  at  Kbasaerjie  Caivee,  about  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  that  town.  Thus  the  “ marble  ” 
sheds  tears, — and  hot  tears, — even  now.  There 
are  two  copious  hot  springs  from  this  part  of 
SipyluB. 

Tour  quotation  from  Pansanias  would,  I think, 
imply  that,  if  the  bust  were  then  carved,  ha 
never  saw  it ; for  at  present  it  is  barely  percep- 
tible from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  But  he  retired 
to  a distance  where  he  could  observe  the  whole 
“contour”  of  the  mountain,  and  therein  recog- 
nised, or  thought  he  recognised,  “a  woman 
weeping  and  sad.”  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
some  one,  more  matter  of  fact  than  Pausanias, 
knowing  the  legend,  but  not  recognising  the 
“sad  woman,”  caused  this  half-finished  statue 
to  be  commenced  in  the  rock  above  Niobe’s 
tears  (the  hot  springs),  and  left  it  uncompleted 
in  consequence  of  the  inappropriate  nature  of  the 
stone  selected.  With  regard  to  the  “ masses 
of  rook  which  fall  Torn  the  cliff,”  the  long  pre- 
servation of  the  statue,  as  well  as  of  the  ectrauces 
to  several  excavated  chambers  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  principally  composed  of  a 
very  bard  rock,  show  the  disintegration  to  have 
been  unusually  little. 

The  construction  of  railways  in  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor  will  no  doubt  cause  the  disco- 
very of  many  important  antiquities  ; and  in  a 
short  time  when  the  Cassaba  Railway  is  ex- 
tended to  Sardis,  I hope  to  be  able  to  furnish 


• In  pursuing  this  often-revived  Bubject  reference  may 
be  usefully  made  to  the  works  of  Mr.  W.  F.  GriiUch, 
F.S.A.— Ed. 
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you  with  Bomo  very  interesting  information  witli 
regard  to  the  lakes  and  other  ancient  public 
works  which  have  evidently  been  once  extant 
in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 

Charles  E.  Austin, 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Smyrna  and 
Cassaha  Railway. 


KEEL  AND  RUDDEB. 


SOUND  AN  ALARM!!! 

Jeweller  tradesmen  are  in  great  pertubation 
for  the  safety  of  their  valuable  stock  : the  usual 
precautions  of  “ iron-clad”  shops  are  now  sur- 
mounted by  our  “engineering  burglars.”  Per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  “ spring  a mine,”  or 
rather  let  them  do  it  when  they  attempt  to 
breach  a castle  (i.e.,  crack  a crib). 

Let  an  upright  board  be  placed  next  to  the 
window;  the  slightest  touch  of  any  boring  in- 
strument would  cause  it  to  fall,  to  ignite  a taper, 
turn  on  and  light  gas-jets,  fire  a pistol,  and  ring 
bells  in  bedrooms,  — simple,  self-acting,  and 
efBoacious.  It  is  a game  of  chess ; they  are 
after  the  “pawns,”  so  it  is  our  duty  to  check- 
mate them.  R.  T. 


giRj — Naval  architects  are  in  conclave  en- 
deavouring to  devise  remedies  for  the  increasing 
disasters  and  losses  at  sea.  I hope  good  will 
result.  Allow  an  old  salt  to  bear  a hand. 

Casualtiesoccurthrongh  theshipnot  answering 
to  the  helm  ; an  adverse  current  often  prevents 
its  gripping  the  water.  I have  made  a rudder 
with  an  india-rubber  centre,  and  whichever 
way  it  is  turned  it  will  cap  and  bag  the  water  ; 
thus  great  power  is  gained.  I have  shown  it  to 
a few  nautical  men,  and  they  think  well  of  it. 
It  can  be  made  of  any  degree  of  strength,  and 
will  never  decay  under  water.  I have  also 
devised  a keel  fan  or  fin  (of  imperishable 
material)  to  prevent  rolling  or  going  over  on  her 
beam-ends.  This  fan  can  be  drawn  down  in  an 
instant  by  a turn  of  the  winch;  it  will  stow 
itself  away  alongside  the  keel  when  not  required. 
It  may  prevent  top-heavy  orafo  being  blown 
over.* 

Perhaps  some  of  our  naval  philosophers  will 
adopt  these  twins.  They  are  my  offspring,  but 
I am  unable  to  do  for  them.  R.  T. 


the  building,  pipes  and  plugs  run  all  through 
the  house  ready  for  immediate  use.  These 
appliances  probably  saved  the  hall. 

A correspondent  of  the  Standa/rd,  writing 
from  Vienna  on  the  6th  inst.,  says  : — “ A dreadful 
accident  took  place  here  this  morning.  The 
immense  scaffolding  in  front  of  a new  house  in 
the  Maximilian-street  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
buried  beneath  its  dismembered  parts  and  a 
fearful  mass  of  heavy  stones  about  twenty  men 
and  women.  It  appears  that  the  upper  wall 
was  not  thick  enough  to  support  the  stones 
laid  upon  the  juttings,  on  which  the  roof  in  part 
rests.  That  part  of  the  masonry  work  was 
completed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  half-frozen  mortar  then  used  gave 
way  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  a heavy  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  architect  and  to  the  builder.  Five  women 
labourers  and  three  men  are  dead ; the  remainder 
were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital,  most 
dangerously  mutilated  and  wounded.  The  lives 
of  but  few  can  be  saved.” 


SCUEDULE  OF 

CHARGES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  schedule  has  been  issued  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects : — 

For  full  Proftssional  Services  (including 
Superintendence), 

6 per  cent,  npon  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Partial  Setmice  as  folloivs  ; — 

For  Preliminary  Studies  1 per  cent. 

For  Preliminary  Studies,  General 

Drawings,  and  Specifications  ...  2^  per  cent. 
For  Preliminary  Studies,  General 

Drawings,  Details,  and  Specifica- 
tions   per  cent. 

For  Stores,  3 per  cent,  upon  the  cost,  divided 
in  the  above  ratio. 

For  works  that  cost  less  than  5,000  dols.,  or 
for  monumental  and  decorative  work,  and 
designs  for  furniture — a special  rate  in  excess  of 
the  above. 

For  alterations  and  additions — an  additional 
charge  to  be  made  for  surveys  and  measure' 
znents. 

Necessary  travelling  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  client. 

The  architect’s  payments  are  snccessively  due 
as  his  work  is  completed,  in  the  order  of  the 
above  classifications. 

Until  an  actual  estimate  is  leoeived,  the 
charges  are  based  upon  the  propos-d  cost  of  the 
works,  and  the  payments  are  received  as  instal- 
ments of  the  entire  fee,  which  is  baaed  upon  the 
actual  cost. 

Drawings,  as  instruments  of  service,  are  the 
property  of  the  architect. 

Richard  Upjohn,  President. 

P.  B.  Wight,  Secretary. 


BELL  LEGENDS. 

gjit^ — A short  time  ago  I examined  the  bells 

the  spire-steeple  at  Ketton,  near  Stamford. 

The  legends  upon  them  may  interest  readers  of 
the  Builder  who  are  collectors  of  such  inscrip- 
tions, and  who  do  not  possess  these  specimens. 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

...  fsc  ... 

i[QeR>i>iLY  ... 

£ ...  ...  1693 

SaKUiS  : ITieG  : AC'ED  ; 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 


BE  IT  KNOWN  TO  ALL  THAT  DOTH  ME  SEE 
THAT  NEWCOMBE  OF  LEICESTER  MADE  ME. 
(Big  bell.)  1006. 

I SWEETLY  TOLLING  DO  CALL  TO  TAKE  ON 
MEAT  THAT  FEED  THE  SOULE.  1CU9. 
MOSES  : SISSON  : C : H : W : HENRY  : PENN  : 
FUSORE  : 1713. 

ROWLETT  : NICHOLAS  : BUL- 


T : WOTTON  : 

LINGHAM  : 

AB  ■ ME  - 8DJS  : SUMPTIBUS  : HIC  : COLLOCARI 
CURAVIT  : 1640. 

W.  1748. 

F.  R.W  ILSON. 


(Treble.) 


WOODEN  PULPITS. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Sir, — This  Act,  in  licensing  wooden  erections 
ifl  taking  a very  dangerous  step,  in  a wrong 
direction. 

Practically,  no  Act  conld  ever  work  that  re- 
cognised such  erections  : it  would  open  the  door 
to  numberless  evasions  and  misconceptions, 
These  could  be  indefinitely  added  to  or  altered  ; 
email  shops  built,  to  which  stoves  would  be  added 
long  after  completion  of  work,  would  soon  create 
dangerous  strnctures. 

There  is  no  vid  medid  either, wooden  buildings 
are  right  or  wrong.  A Surveyor. 


SiRj_Caa  anj  of  yonr  readers  tell  me  where  I can  see 
a really  Rood  wooden  pnlpit,  such  as  would  be  fit  for  the 
nave  of  a large  cathedral  ? IrrijuiBEB. 


NEWTON  MARKET  COMPETITION. 


Sib,— AVbatever  Mr.  Chudleigh  may  write  in  defence  o‘ 
the  local  Board's  decision  in  this  matter,  it  is  notorioua 
about  here  that  a scandalous  piece  of  jobbery  has  been 
perpetrated,  as  the  inclosed  cutting  from  the  Wetiern 
Morning  Neics  wiU  go  far  to  show.  Mr.  Rowell,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  a professional  architect,  deemed 
it  hia  duty  to  protest  against  the  decision,  as  an  insult  to 
his  profession,  as  well  as  a disgrace  to  the  Board. 

Of  the  plans  themselves,  the  least  said  the  better,  both 
as  regards  their  practical  and  ccsthetio  treatment ; the 
Board  have  been  obliged  to  so  cut  them  to  pieces  that  a 
new  design  is  necessary ; and  when  they  have  obtained  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  instructions,  I very  much 
doubt  whether  they  will  have  the  area  for  market  purposes 
which  was  stipulated  in  their  original  published  requue- 
ments  and  instruotions  to  competing  architects.  You 
would  have  been  much  amused,  sir,  had  you  seen  the 


ACCIDENTS. 

A GREAT  fire  has  taken  place  near  Drury-lano 
in  a range  of  premises  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Flavell,  timber  benders,  No.  16,  Parker -street. 
The  premises  in  question  were  exceedingly  old, 
and  were  fitted  up  with  machinery  of  great 
value.  The  conflagration  could  not  be  subdued 
until  the  factory  was  nearly  destroyed.  The 
whole  of  the  workmen  have  lost  their  tools,  and 
they  were  uninsured.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
unknown. 

A heavy  thunderstorm  recently  passed  over 
Halifax  and  neighbourhood,  its  effects  being 
particularly  felt  at  Ovenden,  where  the  residence 
of  a cotton-spinner  was  strnck.  The  lightning 
went  down  one  of  the  chimneys,  and,  with  two 
exceptions,  entered  every  room  in  the  building, 
smashing  all  the  windows  and  destroying  the 
principal  staircase.  The  lightning  passed  through 
the  back  kitchen  window,  which  was  instantly 
demolished,  and  entered  the  yard,  where  it  tore 
np  the  flags,  after  which  it  entered  the  wash 
kitchen,  destroyed  the  pump,  and  tore  up  the 
flags.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
house  internally.  Fortunately  no  one  was  at  all 
injured.  There  was  an  immense  fall  of  hail- 
stones. 

Trentbam  Hall,  the  Staftbrdshire  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sntherland,  has  had  a narrow  escape 
from  destruction  by  fire.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  a closet.  The  stairs  were  so  full  of 
smoke  that  the  hose  could  not  be  carried  into 
the  bonse,  and  an  opening  was  made,  through 
which  a strong  stream  of  water  was  poured. 
After  an  hour  and  a half  the  conflagration  was 
entirely  extinguished,  the  closet  being  destroyed, 
and  the  adjoining  apartments  more  or  loss 
injured.  Besides  three  powerful  engines  kept  in 


ftlans,  and  heard  the  varioua  criticisms  thereon.  The 
0 ■ 


focal  Board  has  become  a laughing-Btoch,  and  a striking 
instance  of  what  men  in  a corporate  capacity  can  stoop  to. 


Eanley. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters 
of  this  school  has  been  held  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  Hanley,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Wedgwood,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  as  usual  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  advanced  pupils,  many  of 
which  displayed  ability,  bub  it  was  considered 
doubtful  whether  on  the  whole  the  exhibition  was 
equal  to  those  of  some  former  years.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  Mr.  Bodley  offered  a prize 
for  the  best  decorated  plate  in  enamel  colours, 
and  this  produced  three  or  four  tolerably  sno- 
cesaful  efforts ; bat  the  competition  did  nob 
excite  the  interest  which  had  been  anticipated. 
The  attendance  was  fair,  bub  not  lai’ge.  The 
annual  report  said; — “Your  committee  have 
pleasure  in  according  their  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  students  under  the  able 
teaching  of  the  master,  Mr.  Carter,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  express  their  regret  that  they 
are  about  to  lose  his  valuable  services.”  Mr. 
Carter’s  report  stated  that  the  several  classes 
had  continued  to  progress  steadily  and  efficiently, 
and  that  he  felt  the  greatest  confidence  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  to  the  high  quality  of  the  work  in  the 
advanced  section  of  painting  and  modelling  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  present  healthy  condition 
of  the  institabion.  The  total  nnmber  of  students 
for  the  year  had  been  158,  showing  a decrease 
of  17  upon  the  previous  year.  As  this  loss  had 
been  felt  chiefly  in  the  elementary  section,  he 
trusted  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  but  a tem- 
porary falling  off  in  the  numbers.  The  prizes 
were  distributed  by  the  chairman. 

QQr]c,  — There  is  now  exhibiting  at  Mr. 
James  Hackett’s  establishment  in  Patrick- 
streeb,  Cork,  a silver  medallion,  which,  from 
its  intrinsic  value  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  Cork,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  amidst  the  many 
which  attract  the  eye  in  the  shop-window.  It 
is  a prize  which  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Mullins,  of  Maylor-street,  coach- 
painter,  and  student  of  the  local  School  of  Art, 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Coaohmakers 
and  Coach  Harness-makers  of  London,  for  the 
best  drawing  and  painting  executed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  students  of  Schools  of  Art 
engaged  in  these  trades  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wickham  Market. — The  church  of  Wickham 
Market  has  been  restored.  The  external  restora- 
tion has  been  confined  to  partly  rebuilding  the 
oast  wall,  rebuilding  the  other  defective  parts  of 
the  walla  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  refaciog  them, 
newly  pointing  the  buttresses,  and  filling  the 
panels  with  blaok  flint,  and  where  necessary  the 
stonework  of  the  windows  and  doorways  has 
been  restored.  A new  north  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  is  lighted  by  the  windows  which  were 
formerly  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  by  a 


special  arrangement  at  the  north  end.  The  roof 
r.f  riaai  The  interior  of  the  church, 


• As  an  illuBtration  or  example,  float  two  corks,  with  a 
sixpence  partly  inserted  in  one  of  them,  then  agitate  the 
water,  and  observe  which  rides  over  the  “ mountain 
I waves”  steadiest. 


of  the  aisle  is  of  deal, 
so  far  as  the  fittings  are  concerned,  has  been 
completely  altered  from  what  it  was.  The 
plastered  ceiling  of  the  nave,  however,  still 
remains.  The  gallery  that  blocked  up  the  west 
window  is  gone,  the  old  pews  are  replaced  by 
open  benches,  and  the  gallery  in  the  south  aisle 
is  gone.  In  the  north  chancel  aisle,  the  organ 
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(which  has  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Green,  Ipswich) 
is  placed,  and  in  the  chancel  are  benches  and 
stalls  for  the  choir  and  reading-desks  for  the 
clergy.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  coloured  a 
deep  blue  with  golden  stars  at  regular  intervals, 
and  that  of  the  south  aisle  is  similarly  treated. 
In  the  tracery  of  the  east  window,  at  its  highest 
point,  is  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  carved  in  stone, 
and  the  vicar  has  obtained  a design  for  filling  the 
window  with  stained  glass,  the  subject  being  the 
Adoration  of  our  Lord  by  the  Angels.  The  three 
upper  compartments  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  at  Mr.  Image’s  expense.  The  contract 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  LnH,  of 
Ipswich.  The  total  cost  is  about  1,4001.,  of 
which  sum  the  subscriptions  fall  short  by  some 
3001.  There  is  a gain  of  over  160  sittings,  the 
number  who  can  now  find  accommodation  in  the 
church  being  about  700.  Mr.  Hakewill  was  the 
architect. 

Liviington  (Somerset). — The  chancel  of  Liming- 
ton  church  has  recently  been  restored,  and  part 
of  it  rebuilt,  as  it  was  out  of  tho  perpendicular 
and  almost  dangerous.  It  is  fifteenth-century 
work,  and  contains  some  portions  of  the  ancient , 
elaborately-carved  bench-ends  and  poppy-heads, 
and  linen-pattern  panelling.  But  the  most 
interesting  objects  discovered  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  were  some  thirteenth- 
century  coffin-lida,  exquisitely  floriated,  and 
fortunately  in  a very  fair  state  of  preservation. 
The  chancel  was  blocked  up  with  modern 
pewing,  into  which  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
seats  had  been  inserted.  These  incongruities 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  old  work  re- 
placed in  properly-arranged  chancel  seats.  The  ' 
base  of  the  rood-screen  still  remains,  and  lias,  of  ' 
course,  been  preserved.  The  old  roof  which  was 
dilapidated  has  been  replaced  by  an  arched 
ribbed  and  panelled  ceiling,  with  carved  pateraa 
at  the  intersections.  It  is  hoped  that  before 
long  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  is  of  earlier 
date  and  of  great  interest,  will  be  restored.  Mr. 
Ferrey  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Davis,  of  Laugfort,  the  contractor. 

Eounsdown  (near  Southampton). — This  new 
church  at  Hounsdown  has  been  conaoorated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  plan  it  consists  of 
a nave  (with  north  porch),  chancel,  and  vestry; 
at  the  west  end  is  a bell-turret,  formed  of  oak. 
The  main  material  of  the  walls  is  composed  of 
stock  bricks,  faced  externally  with  field  flints, 
and  rough-stuccoed  internally.  The  quoins  and 
dressings  to  tho  exterior  of  the  church  are  of 
Corsham  Down,  and  inside,  of  Coombe  Down 
stone.  The  nave  has  an  open-timber  roof,  filled 
in  at  the  back  of  the  rafters  with  V-joinbed 
boarding.  The  chancel  roof  is  polygonal  in 
form,  with  moulded  ribs,  and  has  carved 
pateras  at  the  intersections.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  walls  up  to  the  window-cills  are  lined 
with  Maw’s  tiles.  A new  feature  in  the  wall 
tiling  is  the  introduction  by  the  agents,  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Sons,  of  hand-painted  tiles  in  place 
of  ordinary  encaustic,  by  which  they  think  the 
apparent  repetition  of  the  pavement  on  the  wall 
is  avoided,  and  a more  artistic  eff’eob  gained. 
Tho  tiles  being  painted  in  enamel  colours,  are 
perfectly  duiablc.  The  east  window  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  ohoroh  will  accommodate  about  200  persons, 
and  all  the  seats  are  open.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Ferrey,  and  the  bnilders  were  Messrs.  God- 
dard & Son,  of  Parnham. 

Starston  (Norfolk). — This  church  is'aboufc  to  be 
enlarged  and  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  K.  M.  Phipaon.  Such  timbers  of  the  nave 
roof  as  are  decayed  will  be  taken  out,  and  others 
in  oak,  precisely  similar  in  size  and  mouldings, 
substiDuted,  and  the  whole  re-covered  with  lead. 
This  roof  is  figured  in  Brandon’s  ” Open-timber 
Eoofe.”  A new  north  aisle  is  to  be  built,  with 
three  stone  arches  and  piers  opening  into  the 
nave,  the  present  decorated  windows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  being  refixed  in  the  aisle 
walls.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  will  be  in  pitch 
pine,  with  moulded  timbers  and  tracery  span- 
drels, and  covered  with  lead.  An  unsightly 
west  gallery  will  be  removed,  and  the  benching 
will  be  continued  in  the  aisle,  in  oak,  similar  to 
that  at  present  in  the  nave.  A now  organ- 
chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  aisle*  will  be 
erected,  and  have  arches  opening  into  both  aisle 
and  chancel.  The  passages  are  to  be  paved 
with  tiles,  and  Gidney’s  underground  stove  used 
for  warming.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  Suffolk,  who  has  ' 
restored  several  churches  under  Mr.  Phipson  in 
this  district,  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

TUnn^ton.— Christ  Church,  Eedhill,  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service.  Being  situated  on 


a spur  of  Broadfield  Down,  overlooking  the  vale 
of  Wrington,  and  exposed  to  the  full  power  of 
the  south  and  west  gales,  the  walls  had  become 
more  or  less  permeated  by  the  rain  from  those 
quarters,  and  the  inside  very  much  disfigured  j 
and  as  the  time  had  arrived  when  a thorough 
cleansing  of  the  interior  was  requisite,  it  was 
considered  indispensable  first  to  remedy  the 
dampness.  This  has  been  effected  by  removing 
the  plastering  from  the  interior  and  coating  the 
walls  with  asphalte,  and  then  replastering  there- 
upon. The  walls  were  considered  suitable  for 
the  introduction  of  colour  decoration,  and  apian, 
subservient  to  the  arobiteotnre  of  the  building, 
for  lining  out  and  decorating  them  in  onoanatio 
painting,  has  been  carried  out.  An  ornamental 
string  course,  or  impost,  runs  round  the  church 
and  chancel  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
windows  and  chancel  arch,  and  a second  string 
around  the  chancel  at  about  5 ft.  from  the  floor. 
The  intermediate  space  is  lined  out  in  blocks,  and 
the  apace  above  the  upper  string  in  the  chancel 
and  east  end  of  the  church  diapered.  The  arches 
and  soffits  of  tho  windows  have  been  lined  out 
archwise,  and  the  chancel  arch  similarly  treated. 
The  leading  colour  is  Venetian  red  upon  the 
stucco  ground,  with  green  and  gold  colour  upon 
a white  ground  for  the  ornamental  portions,  the 
whole  of  which  are  outlined  with  black.  The 
repairs  and  improvements  in  the  church  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of 
Bristol,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Wood,  architects. 

Selhj  Hill  (Birmingham). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Selly  Hill,  has  been  laid  by  Miss  Jaffray,  of  Park 
' Grove,  Edgbaston.  The  site  chosen  for  the 
I edifice  is  on  the  brow  of  a hill  at  the  top  of  the 
: Eastern-road,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Bristol-road  and  the  Pershore-road.  The  cost  of 
the  church  will  be  a little  under  3,000L  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of  Birmingham. 

Overton  (Flintshire). — The  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  is  being  recast,  and  an  endeavour 
is  being  made  to  render  it  more  in  harmony  with 
the  older  portions,  particnlarly  the  north  tran- 
sept, which  is  contignons  to  it.  The  style  of  the 
new  work  will  be  that  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  it  will  consist  of  new  east,  north,  and  south 
windows,  new  roof,  chancel  arch,  paving,  and 
seating,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
completed  in  about  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
A house,  which  has  been  for  some  time  rented 
by  the  late  curate,  has  now  been  purchased  for 
a rectory.  The  building  only  needed  some 
minor  repairs  and  alterations,  with  painting, 
&o. ; but  the  offices  required  entire  reconstruc- 
tion and  rebuilding,  and  some  additional  sitting- 
rooms  and  bedrooms  were  required.  The  ad- 
ditional rooms  have  been  joined  to  the  old  house. 
The  offices  and  stabling  are  also  built  in  con- 
tinuation. The  works  here  and  at  the  church 
are  being  executed  by  Mr.  John  Edge,  of 
Overton,  from,  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Milford  Teulon,  of 
London. 

Leigh, — The  architects  of  the  proposed  new 
parish  church,  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of  Lan- 
caster,  have  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a plan  and  a prospective  view  of  the 
exterior,  as  they  propose  to  rebuild  it.  As 
stated  in  the  architects’  report,  it  is  not  intended 
to  remove  the  tower,  but  to  restore  it  as  it 
stands.  The  whole  of  the  church  will,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  site  of  the  church, 
as  shown  on  the  drawing,  is  nearly  that  of  the 
existing,  building.  The  plan  presents  a long  un- 
broken  nave  and  chancel  125  fc.  in  length,  of 
which  the  chancel  takes  49  fc.,  and  54  ft.  G in. 
in  width,  including  north  and  sonth  aisles,  the 
arcading  springing  from  octagonal  piers.  If  a 
chancel  arch  is  intended,  it  is  apparently  pro- 
posed that  it  shonld  die  away  into  the  piers  on 
either  side,  and  not  divide  the  building,  bat 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  unbroken  line 
from  east  to  west,  which  forms  the  keynote  of 
the  design.  The  chancel  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  nave,  the  choir  being  accommodated 
on  either  side.  The  only  difference  apparently 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  will  be  a 
greater  richness  of  detail  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  church.  The  seats  are  arranged  with 
passages  down  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and  one 
also  in  each  aisle.  The  tower  arch  is  thrown 
open.  A porch  is  provided  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  entrauoe  also  apparently 
through  the  tower.  Separate  entrance  is  also 
given  into  the  children’s  aisle  by  a doorway 
united  with  one  of  the  exterior  buttresses,  and  a 
priest’s  door  is  shown  to  the  vestry  on  the  north 
side.  The  style  is  that  of  the  present  church. 


The  church  is  raised  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  above  th& 
present  level,  which  will  obviate  interfering 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with  the 
remains  of  those  interred  within  the  church. 
The  subscription-list  reqnires  to  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  Grammar  School  accommodation 
is  sadly  deficient,  and  the  erection  of  a more 
snitable  building  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  town. 

Stainland. — A boon  is  about  to  be  conferred 
on  the  district  of  Holywell-green,  in  the  shape 
of  a cemetery  and  its  chapel,  to  be  formed  at 
the  expense  of  Messrs.  J.  Shaw  & Sons,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patohett, 
of  Halifax.  The  site,  which  embraces  an  area 
of  about  4,000  square  yards,  is  in  rear  of  the 
present  schools,  and  is  triangular  in  shape.  A 
little  cemetery  chapel,  Gothic  in  design,  is  placed 
in  the  grounds,  and  the  number  of  graves  will  be 
746,  BO  that  the  ground  will  suffice  for  one  hnn- 
dred  years  to  come,  and  ground  will  be  left  for 
future  enlargement.  A site  is  also  left,  close  to 
the  schools,  for  an  intended  new  Congregational 
ohapel,  to  be  built  at  a future  day. 

Bur/ord  (Onfordshire), — It  has  been  unani- 
mously resolved  at  a meeting  of  parishioners, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  church  of  Burford  be 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,, 
who  has  prepared  plans  and  specifications.  A 
committee  was  appointed  at  the  meeting.  The 
sura  required  is  between  4,000Z.  and  5,0001. 

Bridlington  Quay, — The  comer  stone  of  a new 
ohurch  at  Bridlington  Quay  haabeen  laid  by  the 
Eev.  Y.  G.  L.  Greame,  of  Sewerby  House,  who 
gave  towards  its  erection  l,100i.,  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Lloyd,  of  Stockton  Hall,  6001.,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  raised  by  private  and  public  sub- 
scriptions. Mr.  Eiohard  G.  Smith,  of  Hull,  ia 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Eennard,  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  the  builder.  The  site  was  given  by  tho 
owners  of  the  Beaconfield  estate.  The  new 
church  will  be  composed  of  a nave,  chancel, 
tower,  vestry,  and  north  aisle ; the  space  for  the 
south  aisle  is  left  for  further  extension.  The 
length  of  nave,  ia  87  ft.,  and  breadth,  33  fc. ; north 
aisle,  17  ft.  3 in.  by  64  ft.,  and  the  base  of  tho 
tower,  24  ft.  square  j chancel,  36  ft.  long,  and 
30  ft.  wide;  vestry,  25  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide* 
The  building  is  calculated  to  hold  500  people. 
Its  cost  will  probably  bo  about  4,000Z.  The 
ohoroh  will  bo  of  the  Gothic  order  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Bungay. — The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  is  now  completed.  Its  chief 
feature  ia  a stone  reredos,  executed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nursey,  of  this  town.  It  consists  of  per- 
pendicular panel  work  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  central  compartment  (containing  the  Com- 
mandments and  sacred  monogram)  being  en- 
riched with  polished  marble  columns  and  carved 
capitals.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  laid 
partly  with  Portland  stone,  and  partly  with  Min- 
ton’s encaustic  tiles. 

Upper  Holloway.  — On  Saturday,  the  9th 
instant,  Bishop  Eyan,  acting  for  the  Bishop 
of  London,  consecrated  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which 
has  been  erected  iu  the  Eingsdown  - road. 
Upper  Holloway.  The  building  consists  of  a 
nave  66  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide ; a chancel, 
33  ft.  deep,  terminated  with  a three-sided  apse  ; 
and  north  and  south  aisles,  each  80  ft.  long, 
13  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  roof  over  the 
nave  is  55  ft.  high,  and  that  over  the  chancel  is 
at  the  same  level.  As  there  is  no  chancel-arch, 
the  clearstory  windows,  which  are  nearly  20  ft, 
high,  are  continued  round  the  chancel.  Five 
arches  on  each  side  divide  the  nave  and  chancel 
from  the  aisles.  They  are  supported  on 
coupled  columns  of  red  Peterhead  granite.  Afc 
present  sittings  are  provided  for  600  persons  in 
open  benches  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  j 
and  there  ia  unoccupied  space  for  another  100 
sittings.  The  roofs  are  neither  stained  nor  var- 
nished } that  over  the  nave  and  chancel  is 
boarded  to  a cradle  form  in  the  centre,  snpported 
on  groin-shaped  pendentives  between  the  clear- 
story windows.  The  walls  are  built  of  yellow 
stock  bricks,  with  Bath  stone-dressiugs.  The 
inside  walling  is  relieved  by  occasional  bauds 
and  arches  of  red  brick.  Externally,  the  effect 
chiefly  depends  on  the  height  (72  ft.)  to  which 
the  unbroken  line  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  and 
chanoel  rises.  An  octagonal  bell  turret,  covered 
with  slating  nearly  90  ft.  from  the  ground,  caps 
the  west  gable.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by 
dormer  windows,  filled  in  with  plate  tracery. 
With  the  exception  of  moulded  eaves,  cornices 
of  red  brick,  no  decorative  features  have  been 
introduced  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  Tho 
total  cost  is  5,100Z.,  inoludiug  gasfibtings  and 
heating,  by  Goldsworthy  Gurney's  stove.  Tho 
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•work  baa  been  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Camberwell,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son, 
architects. 

Llaverfyl. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  church 
here  has  been  laid.  It  will  consist  of  nave,  with 
western  bell-turret  springing  from  the  ground, 
ohancel,  vestry,  and  south  porch.  The  old  open- 
timbered  roof  will  be  repaired  and  placed  over 
the  nave.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
200  persof'B  in  open  seats  of  pitch  pine.  The 
chrtncel  fittings  are  intended  to  be  of  oak.  Local 
stone  is  being  used  for  the  walling,  and  Shelooke 
for  dressings.  The  work  is  being  carried  ont  by 
Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  jun,  architect, 
Shrewsbury. 

Islington. — St.  Anne’s  Church,  Poole’s  Park, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  new  ecclesiastical 
district  of  St.  Anne’s  is  taken  out  of  that 
originally  assigned  to  St.  Mark's,  Tollington 
Park.  The  church,  which  is  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a rapidly  rising  district,  near  to  Finsbury 
Park,  was  erected  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
A D.  Gough,  architect;  and  in  style  and 
character  it  is  Lombardic.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  Bath  and  Mansfield  stone  dressings.  The 
internal  divisions  comprise  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel  and  vestry,  organ  chamber, 
and  western  gallery.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  Bath  stone  piers,  from  which  spring 
arches  of  black,  red,  and  white  bricks.  The 
clearstory  windows  are  similarly  ornamented. 
The  roof  is  open-timbered,  stained  and  var- 
nished, and  supported  upon  fifteen  semicircular 
headed  principals,  springing  from  corbel  shafts 
of  stone,  with  carved  caps  and  foliated  drop 
corbels.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  Bath  stone  and 
semicircular,  supported  upon  stone  shafts,  carved 
capitals,  and  moulded  bandings.  The  accom- 
modation provided  is  for  1,037  persons,  the  seats 
being  chiefly  on  the  ground  floor.  The  church 
is  paved  with  coloured  tiles.  The  entrances 
are  from  Poole’s  Park  and  Palmereton-road. 
Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington,  were  the 
builders,  and  the  contract  price  was  5,3751. ; bub 
this  is  exclusive  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  the  enclosing  boundary,  and  gates  and 
railing.  The  total  cost,  including  architect-’s 
commission  and  incidental  expenses,  is  put  down 
at  6,2701.  Two  memorial  windows,  given  by  the 
architect  and  the  incumbent,  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gibbs,  of  London. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
Church,  Oundle.  — Two 


Elton  Church,  Oundle.  — Two  three-light 
painted  and  stained  glass  memorial  windows 
have  just  been  erected  in  this  church  One,  at 


late  Miss  Pretyman,  of  Hanghley-park,  Suffolk. 
The  window,  which  consists  of  four  lights,  has 
for  its  subject  the  alms-giving,  the  death,  and 
the  raising  of  Dorcas.  The  window  was  designed 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Scott. 

Hereford  Cathedral. — A memorial  window,  to 
the  memory  of  Capt.  Edward  Kempson,  brother 
to  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  of  Hereford,  architect, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  north  window  of  the 
east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  of  this  cathedral. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London.  It  adjoins  that  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Captain  Arkwright,  and  is  a similar 
three-light  window,  the  subject  being,  in  the 
centre  compartment,  the  figure  of  St.  Michael, 
with  a medallion  beneath,  representing  two 
angels,  and  the  badge  of  the  Cameronians  (26th 
Regiment),  composed  of  a star  in  the  centre, 
and  the  word  “ Cameronians”  encircling  it.  On 
the  right  is  represented  St.  Alban,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  that  saint  is  the  subject  of  a medal- 
lion beneath.  In  the  left  compartment  is  St, 
George,  with  a medallion  containing  a repre- 
sentation of  that  saint  and  the  legendary  dragon 
beneath  it.  In  the  three  circular  lights  in  the 
heading  of  the  window  is  represented,  in  the 
centre,  the  shield  of  faith,  and  in  the  other  two 
respectively,  the  “sword  of  the  spirit”  and  the 
“ helmet  of  salvation.” 

St.  Olave's,  York. — A three-light  memorial 
window,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of 
York,  has  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of  this 
church.  The  subjects  are  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  are  represented  nnder  canopies  of 
the  Perpendicular  period. 

St.  Lawrence's,  York.— A two-light  memorial 
window,  painted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  this 
city,  has  been  erected  in  the  south  side  of  this 
church.  The  subjects  are  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection,  which  are  represented  in 
panels  under  canopies  of  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

Great  Guddesdtn  C7mrc7i,  near  Hemcl  Hemp- 
stead, Bucks. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
fixed  in  this  church  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Moore  Halsey,  Lady  of  the  Manor,  containing 
the  subject  of  Dorcas  feeding  the  hungry,  and 
other  acts  of  charity  ; the  death  of  Dorcas  ; and 
St.  Peter  raising  Dorcas  to  life,  under  canopies, 
with  angels  in  pedestals.  The  work  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Son, 
of  Warwick. 

Trinity  Church,  Gosport. — The  example  set 
by  the  erection  of  memorial  windows  in 
the  east  end  of  this  church  is  likely  to 
be  promptly  followed  by  the  erection  of 
another  window  on  the  south  side,  thus  com- 
pleting the  design  which  the  two  already  placed 
there  in  part  only  illustrate.  The  church  being 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  windows  will 


J.  J.  Johnson,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Chichester. 
The  design  is  a representation  of  four  events  in 
the  life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  first 
being  his  call  by  the  Saviour ; tb©  second  is 
John  taking  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  his  own 
home;  the  third  is  the  Beloved  Apostle  as  an 
aged  man  teaching  his  disciples  j and  the  last  is 
the  banished  disciple  in  the  Island  of  Patmos 
when,  gazing  at  the  beautiful  vision  which  is 
made  to  pass  before  him,  he  sees,  “ The  Holy 
City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  Heaven,  prepared  as  a bride  adorned  for 
her  husband.”  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
medallion  of  the  Evangelist. 

Gainsborough  Church. — A new  stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  this  church  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr,  Robert  Capes,  by  bis 
executors.  It  is  the  easternmost  window  on  the 
south  side.  The  subject  is  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  It  is  intended  to  harmonise  in  idea 
with  the  opposite  window,  on  the  north  side, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  pattern  and  colour 
of  its  border  and  arabesque  work.  It  is  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Clutierbuck,  and  its  cost  was 
757. 
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The  Organist’s  Quarterly  Journal.  Novello, 
Ewer,  & Co.,  Berners-street. 

The  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal  of  original 
compositions,  the  sixth  number  of  which,  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  the  month,  is  before  us,  is  a 
publication  well  deserving  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  any  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  art.  In  England  the  organ  was  long  con- 
sidered as  an  instrument  mainly  for  the  dis- 
play of  extempore  playing;  and  later  it  has  been 
given  up  far  too  much  for  the  performance 
of  mere  “arrangements”  of  music,  not  origi- 
nally written  for  it,  nor  suitable  to  it.  The 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Spark,  the  editor  of 
this  Quatterly  Journal,  to  provide  a series  of 
compositions  by  modern  composers  written  for 
the  instrument,  is  in  every  way  deserving  of 
success.  The  present  number  includes  compo- 
sitions by  Gustave  Merkel,  and  the  less  known 
names  of  Tietz  and  Kerbuscb,  and  also  one  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  Archer,  the  talented  English 
organist,  whohas  made  Brighton  his  head  quarters. 
If  these  do  not  present  the  clearness  of  form 
and  certainty  of  intention  of  the  older  German 
organ-composers,  they  have  merits  of  their  own, 
which  are  peculiar  to  modern  music. 


the  ea^Bt  end  of  the  south  aisle,  has,  in  the  centre  ' illustrate  that  mystery.  The  central  window 
opening,  the  Crncifixion  ; in  the  dexter  opening,  ' a representation  of  the  worship  offered  in  heaven 
the  Baptism  ; and,  in  the  sinister  opening,  the ' to  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  symbols  under 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Each  group  is  which  the  Holy  Scripture  has  veiled  Divine 
under  a canopy  or  shrine,  with  an  inscription  at ' realities  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Revelation 
the  base,  “ To  the  Memory  of  Granville  Leveson  of  St.  John  have  been  employed.  The  object  of 
Proby,  third  Earl  of  Carysfurt,  Admiral  R.N.,  worship  is  represented  by  the  hnroan  nature 
born  in  1783,  died  November  3rd,  1868,  this  which  our  Lord  has  taken  into  the  divine,  A 
Window  was  erected,  by  bis  Son  and  Successor,  throne  is  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sitteth  on  the 
Granville  Leveson,  fourth  Earl.”  The  window  , throne.”  The  covenant  of  grace  is  shadowed 
adjoining  (sooth)  contains,  in  the  centre  open-  forth  by  the  rainbow  that  overarches  the  throne, 
ing,  the  Nativity  ; in  the  dexter  opening,  the  I and  around  the  Creator  are  the  four  living 
Annunciation  ; and,  in  the  sinister  opening,  the  creatures  which  are  types  of  life  outcoming 

Angel  at  the  Sepulchre,  with  the  three  Marys.  ' from  Him,  their  central  source,  and  ever  offering 
rm nn  o TnnQHif.  fVicir  nf  Tiraiflfi.  Before  the  throDe  are 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  Quarterly  examines  appreciatively 
the  position  of  Eastlake  and  the  claims  of  Eng- 
lish art.  The  writer  takes  high  ground,  and  sees 
in  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough  the 
heroic  ancestors  ” of  modern  art : — 


background,  with  an  inscription  at  the  base, — the  sevc-n-branched  candlestick  and  the  crystal 
“To  the  Memory  of  Isabella,  Wife  of  Granville  sea,  symbols  of  baptismal  washing,  and  the 
Leveson,  third  Earl  of  Carysfort,  died  January,  manifold,  yet  uniform,  energies  of  the  Holy 
1836,  this  Window  was  erected,  by  her  Son,  Ghost.  Beneath,  and  in  the  foreground  (so  to 
Granville  Leveson,  fourth  Earl.”  Tbesewiudows  speak)  of  the  picture,  the  elders  of  the  old  and 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  Baillie  & Mayer,  of ' new  covenant  ofier  the  worship  of  the  church  “ to 
London.  | Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,”  casting  down 

East  P<.etfoi'd  Church. — A new  accession  has  the  crowns  before  the  throne.  The  north  window 
been  made  to  the  interior  of  this  church  by  the  is  devoted  to  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
erection  of  a window  in  three  lights,  near  the  Trinity,  whose  incarnation  fur  the  salvation  of 
south  door,  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  dhe  prevailing  man  is  figured  by  the  adoration  to  the  Babe  in 
idea  of  the  illostrations  in  the  three  lights  is  to  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem.  Above,  the  hosts  of 
give  examples  for  imitation  of  the  submiEsion  of,  heaven  obey  the  command  of  the  Father,  “ Let 
Christ  to  his  earthly  parents.  _ ' TUm  tlp  win. 

Shillingford  St.  George,  Devon. — A stained 


g;laBs  window  has  been  placed  in  the  south  wall 
of  this  church,  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Pitman,  of  Dunohideock  House.  The  large 
openings  are  filled  with  representations  of 
Sc.  Catherine  and  St.  John,  and  the  tracery 
openings  with  appropriate  texts.  The  whole  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 

Haughley. — Messrs.  J.  & J.  King,  of  Norvficb, 
have  recently  executed  a memorial  window,  in 
commemoration  of  the  charity  and  kindness 
manifested  to  the  poor  in  her  lifetime  by  the 


all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him.”  The  win. 
dowB  are  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Son,  of  Warwick,  and  have  been  placed  in 
position  by  Mr.  Jesty,  of  Gosport. 

Chichester  Cathedral.— Oi  late  several  work- 
men from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  O’Connor, 
of  London,  have  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
a new  stained  glass  window  in  the  south  nave 
aisle  of  this  cathedral,  between  what  may  be 
termed  the  Pilkington  and  Roberts  memorial 
windows.  The  window,  which  is  now  completed, 
is  constructed  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Johnson,  mother  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson  and  Mr. 


Wbat  does  painting  owe  to  these  men,  and  to  their 
countrymen  and  contemporaries!  It  owes  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  tragic  and  toe  comic  sides  of  human  life ; to 
hold  up  iho  mirror  to  ourselves,  teaching  and  moving  us 
while  It  pleases.  It  owes  the  perception  of  the  magic  of 
landscape.  It  owes  the  restoration  of  the  imaginative  style 
of  portraiiure.  It  owes  the  discovery  of  childhood  as  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  attractive  sources  of  pleasurable 
representation.  It  owes  the  first  fusion  of  the  prosaic 
incidents  painted  bv  the  Hollanders  with  the  sentiment  of 
modern  poetry  and  romance.*  And  when  we  compare 
these  vaiied  sources  of  delight  and  emotion  with  those 
presented  by  the  first  school  of  paiotiog,  wholly  restricted 
to  religious  teaching  ; or,  with  the  second,  devoted  to  an 
artificially  revived  mythology;  or,  with  the  third,  tenta- 
tively wavering  between  worn-out  traditions  and  half- 
underttood  new  impulses,  we  may  lairly  say  that  that  art 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  English  masters  of  the  last 
centuiy  was  a new  thing  iu  Europe.  It  bears  tbe  name  of 
painting,  yet  it  is  almost  wholly  different  from  what  bore 
the  name  three  hundred  years  before  ; it  appeals  to  other 
svmpatbies,  it  pursues  other  objccia,  it  must  be  tried,  in 
a' great  measure,  by  other  standards.” 

An  elaborate  article  on  “ Nou-Historio  Times” 
will  also  interest  many  of  our  readers.  The 
writer  considers  that  Silbury  and  Stonehenge 
belong  to  pofct-Roman  times,  and  objects  alto- 
gether to  the  term  yre-bistoric.  - — — We  may 
mention,  as  bearing  on  the  same  inquiry,  that 
tbe  Quarterly  Journal  (f  (Science  (April)  con- 
taiuB  a paper  on  “ Megalitbic  Structures  of  the 
ChanneHslands  : their  History  and  Analogues,” 
by  Lieut.  S.  P.  Oliver,  of  tbe  Royal  Artillery.  It 

is  illustrated  with  several  views. The  second 

number  of  the  Photographic  Art  Jo'umal  contains 
illustrations  of  considerable  interest  produced  by 
some  of  the  new  processes.  The“  Stirrup  Cap,” 


* Note  also  that  England  is  equally  the  inventor  of 
water  - colour  painting,  with  all  its  vast  and  varied 
capacities  for  hurosniaiDg  and  elevating  pleasure.  But 
this  branch  of  art  would  require  separate  consideration. 
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after  a painting  by  Vorechure,  hag  been  photo- 
graphed and  printed  in  permanent  pigments  by 
M.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury’s 
process,  and  is  remarkably  beautiful.  The  second 
illustration,  “ Netley  Abbey,”  is  printed  in 
printers’  ink,  at  the  ordinary  printing-press,  by 
a process  recently  perfected  by  Messrs.  Edwards 
£•-  Kidd,  and  assimilated  in  many  respects  with 
the  Albert-type  process,  the  prints  being  taken 
direct  from  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  matrix. 
The  third  is  produced  by  an  autotype  process; 
and  the  fourth  is  an  example  of  Fruwirth’s 
phototypy,  and  illustrates  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing printing  surfaces  from  engravings,  draw- 
ings,  and  wood  blocks,  thus  rendenng  the  works 
of  the  great  art-masters  of  the  past  capable  of 

cheap  reproduction. The  first  article  inE’raser 

of  this  month  makes  a good  fight  for  the  agrioul- 
turnl  labourer  and  his  children, — a long-neglected 

class. “ Spon’a  Tables  and  Memoranda 

for  Engineers,  selected  and  arranged,  by  J. 
T.  Hurst,”  will  lie  in  the  smallest  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  will  often  be  found  useful  at  a pinch. 
A penny  at  hand  is  sometimes  more  useful  than 
a pound  left  at  home. Hardwicke  has  pub- 

lished, as  nsnal,  his  “ Shilling  House  of  Commons 
for  1870,”  his  “ Shilling  Knightage,”  “Shilling 
Baronetage,”  end  “ Shilling  Peerage.”  The  fact 
that  they  are  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.,  gives  assurance  that  so  far  as  they  go  they 

may  be  depended  on. “ The  Woman  of 

Business;  or,  the  Lady  and  the  Lawyer,  by 
Marmion  Savage”  (Chapman  & Hall),  is  a very 
good  novel.  The  story  is  interesting,  and  the 
interest  is  well  maintained  throughout  the  three 
volumes  in  which  it  is  told. 


SALES  OP  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

ArniL  13.— By  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore. — Leasehold  residence, 
Uo.  18,  Abbev-Rsrdens,  St.  John's  Wood  ; annual  Tslue, 
&Cl.  ; term,  69i  years  unexpired,  at  SI.  per  auuum— sold 
for  550i. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  6,  Robert-street,  Enston-road; 
annual  value,  88J.  ; term,  97  years  Irom  1831,  at  91,  Is.  per 
annum— sold  for  906?. 

Leasehold,  No.  16,  Granby-street,  Hampstesd-road  j 
let  nn  lease  at  15i.  per  annum  ; term,  9G  years  from  1813, 
at  .la.  per  annum — sold  for  300?. 

By  Mr.  Salter. — Leasehold,  No.  25,  Erury-lane  : let  at 
8^?.  per  annum;  term,  61  years  from  1838,  at  37?.  per 
annum— sold  for  476?. 

Bv  Messrs.  Rogers  & Chapman.— Leasehold,  Nos.  3 and 
I 4,  Upper  Dorset-strcet,  Pimlico,  producing  91?.  per 
annum;  term,  77i  years  from  1818,  at  12?.  per  annum- 
sold  for  1,180?. 

Leasehold,  Nos.  61  aud  63,  Bf ssborough-street,  Pimlico, 
producing  125?.  per  annum  ; term,  83  years  from  1860,  at 
31?.  per  annum— sold  J'or  1,330?. 

Leasehold,  No.  49,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico ; annual  value, 
75?.;  term,  70  years  from  1863,  at  11?.  per  annum— sold 
for  8 0?. 

Leasehold,  Nos.  11,  12,  14,  16,  and  16,  Vincent-square, 
let  at  60?.  per  annum  each;  term,  60  years  from  1864,  at 
8?.  per  annum  each — sold  for  2,6  '5/. 

L-iasehold,  Nos.  70  and  72,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  pro- 
i ducing  130?.  per  annum  ; term,  79  years  from  1863,  at 
I 16?.  10s.  per  annum — sold  for  1,430?. 

Leasehold,  No.  83,  Charlwood  street,  Pimlico,  let  at  80?. 
I per  annum  ; term,  79i  years  from  1852,  at  10?.  per  annum — 
j sold  for  900?. 

April  14- — By  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips.- Freehold  residence, 
1 No.  3,  Devonshire-street,  Islington;  annual  value,  65?. — 
f sold  for  670?.  


i Utisallaiun:. 

! The  Hardships  of  Brickyard  Children. — 
) A corregpondent  of  the  British  irorfcTiiau  gays  : 
\ Some  of  the  boya  employed  are  aboat  eight 

I years  old,  and  each  one  is  engaged  carrying 
from  40  lb.  to  45  lb.  weight  of  clay  on  his  head 

; to  the  maker,  for  thirteen  hours  per  day, 
! traversing  a distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The 
!j  girls  employed  are  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
d age.  They  are  partly  occupied,  instead,  in  taking 
ij  bricks  to  the  kiln.  Some  of  the  children  are  in 
il  a semi-nude  state.  Many  of  them  in  Derby- 
'i  shire  work  what  is  called  “eight-hour  shifts,” 
6 which,  reckoning  from  twelve  o’clock  on 
f!  Sunday  night  to  twelve  o’clock  on  the  Saturday 
il  night  following,  make  a weekly  labour  of  eeventy- 
I.  two  hours.  To  ascertain  really  what  work  these 
; children  have  to  do,  we  must  sappose  a brick- 

II  maker  (nob  over  quick  in  his  operations)  making 
3,500  bricks  per  day.  The  distance  the  boy  or 
girl  has  to  travel  with  mould,  which  weighs  4^  lb., 
and  bricks  in  it  lOi  lb.,  one  way,  and  back  to 
the  briokmaker  with  mould  only,  is  npon  the 
average  twelve  yards.  This  multiplied  by  3,500 
makes  the  distance  nearly  twenty-four  miles 
that  each  child  has  to  walk  every  day,  carryiog 
this  weight  with  it.  Mr.  Mundella  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  “ ignorance,  vice, 

I aud  immorality  prevail  to  a greater  extent 
amongst  the  employds  in  brick-yards  than  in 
any  other  trades.”  We  are  fully  of  the  same 
opinion. 


Bailway  Matters. — A new  method  of  warm- 
ing first-class  carriages  in  express  trains  has 
been  adopted  in  Bavaria.  A special  van  is 
attached  to  the  train,  and  contains  a powerful 
“ calorifere,”  and  the  heated  air  is  conveyed  to 
all  the  carriages  of  the  train  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  tabes.  The  experiment  with  first-class 
carriages  is  reported  upon  so  favourably  that 
the  authorities  have  determined  bo  apply  it  to 
all  the  carriages  on  the  Bavarian  lines,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  soon  be  adopted  on  all 

the  German  railways. The  singular  names 

possessed  by  stations  on  many  of  the  Illinois 
roads  have  often  been  noticed,  such  as  Plana, 
Loda,  Pana,  Polo,  &c.  A Western  paper  now 
explains  that  when  the  stations  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  were  fixed  upon,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  give  them  Indian 
names,  bat  so  numerous  were  they  that  this 
would  exhaust  an  ordinary  Indian  vocabulary. 
Accordingly,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  a quan- 
tity of  vowels  and  consonants  were  written  on 
slips  of  paper,  and  placed  in  a hat.  These  were 
all  stirred  np,  and  a few  drawn  out  at  random, 
when  a clerk  was  required  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  forming  them  into  a word. 

Blscovery  of  an  Underground  Swelling  ; 
in  Ireland. — A curious  discovery  has  been  | 
made  on  the  farm  of  Kilourt,  about  two  miles 
from  Malin  Head.  While  two  men  were  raising 
a stone  they  found  a large  opening  under- 
neath. To  the  south  of  the  opening  there  seems 
to  have  been  a refuse-room,  which  is  about 
10  ft.  in  length,  and  filled  with  limpet  shells, 
beef  bones,  and  ashes.  North-west  from  the 
entrance  is  an  apartment  12  ft.  long  by  9 ft. 
wide,  and  5 ft.  high ; at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
small  round  hole  cut  in  the  rock,  just  large 
enough  to  creep  through,  which  leads  by  a 
passage  50  ft.  long,  by  3 ft.  wide,  into  a fourth 
apartment,  running  with  a kind  of  curve,  and  ^ 
20  ft.  by  G ft.  Passing  through  this,  the  fifih ; 
division  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of  water- 1 
room,  with  a clear  spring  in  one  end  of  it.  The  I 
room  is  12  ft.  long,  9 ft.  wide,  and  G ft.  high.  ! 
To  the  left  is  a kind  of  cellar  by  3 ft.  of  a drop,  | 
the  entrance  of  which  is  very  small ; but  the  | 
cellar  is  4-5  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  wide,  at  the  end  of  | 
which  is  another  entrance,  built  up  with  a shore  I 
stone.  I 

Wew  Cburcb  at  Barton-le-Street. — Mr. ' 
Meynell  Ingram,  the  chief  land-ownar  in  Barton-  I 
le-Street,  near  Malton,  has  had  the  old  church  j 
demolished  and  a new  one  commenced  in  its  place  | 
at  his  cost.  The  new  church  will  be  from  i 
designs  by  Mr.  Perkin,  architect,  Leeds.  The  j 
whole  of  the  sculptnres  in  the  old  ohnreh  are  | 
being  rebuilt  in  the  now  walla.  The  builder  is  | 
Mr.  Barton,  of  Slingsby.  The  late  structure 
was  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  sculptured  stones  walled  into 
it.  In  this  respect  it  was  very  rich  in  Early 
Norman  work.  The  church  was  evidently  built 
from  the  mins  of  some  other,  aud  anti- 
quaries have  never  settled  the  point  as  to 
whether  Sc.  Mary’s  Abbey,  at  York,  or  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  York,  was  used  as 
the  quarry.  A third  party  hold  that  neither  of 
these  chutebes,  but  a still  earlier  Norman  build- 
ing, furnished  the  materials. 

Public  Spirit  in  Hindus. — The  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Western  India  will  be  i 
commemorated  by  many  munificent  public  gifts 
from  the  native  princes  and  chiefs.  The  Guicowar 
of  Baroda  has  given  20,000Z.  for  the  erection  of 
a sailors’  home  at  Bombay  ; the  Rao  of  Kutoh 
15,0001.  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
schools  throughout  his  dominions ; the  Hon. 
A.  D.  Sassoon  10,000L  for  the  erection  of  a new 
High  School  in  Bombay,  aud  2,5001.  to  purchase 
an  organ  for  the  Bombay  Town-hall ; the  Chief 
of  Jumkhundee,  lO.OOOZ.  to  secure  a water 
supply  for  his  capital ; the  llaueo  of  Jura- 
bbutidee,  l,000h  to  the  Alexandra  Native 
Girls’  Institution  j the  Nawab  of  Joouaghur, 
lOjOOOZ.  for  public  works ; the  Chief  of  Bhow- 
nuggur  the  same  amount  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  many  smaller  sums  have  also  been  given 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  public  works. 

East  IVIeon  Church. — The  restoration  of  this 
church  is  now  near  completion.  The  Porismouth 
Times  says, — “ In  spite  of  great  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  high  winds  rushing  through  the  valley,  a 
handsome  spire  has  been  erected.  Mr.  Smith, 
contractor,  of  Lion-terrace,  Portsea,  has  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  work.” 

St.  Mary's,  Exeter. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a tower  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Exeter,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 


White  Bead. — An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  lead,  by  the  action  of 
the  soluble  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  on 
litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  or  insoluble 
basic  salts  of  lead,  has  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
Dale  & Milner,  of  Warrington.  The  inventors 
mix  litharge,  hydrated  oxides  of  lead,  or  inso- 
luble basic  salts  of  lead,  with  an  equivalent  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  together  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a stiffish  paste.  This  mixture 
is  ground  in  a suitable  mill,  small  quantities 
of  water  being  from  time  to  time  added  as 
may  be  found  requisite,  until  the  change  of  the 
lead  bodies  into  carbonates  is  complete.  The 
paste  is  now  well  washed  with  water,  and  the 
supernatant  liqnid  which  contains  the  carbonate 
of  soda  is  separated  from  the  white  lead  by 
filtration,  and  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  dis- 
posed of  as  soda-ash  ; or  it  may  be  crystallised, 
or  may  be  again  converted  into  bicarbonate  of 
soda  by  treatment  with  carbonic  acid,  and  used 
to  convert  farther  quantities  of  lead  oxides  or 
insoluble  basic  salts  of  lead  into  carbonates. 

Unsavoury  Condition  of  Penryn. — A 

startling  report  has  been  made  to  us  con- 
cerning the  unsanitary  condition  of  Penryn. 
We  hear  that  the  existing  drainage  works 
are  utterly  insufficient ; stagnant  pools  and 
decomposing  refose  are  in  the  streets ; there 
are  no  water  closets,  and  everywhere  the  moat 
utter  sanitary  neglect ; the  streams  running 
through  the  town  are  open  sewers;  the  slaughter- 
houses are  in  oonfiued  localities,  and  undrained  ; 
the  river  is  offensive  and  revolting  ; disease, 
destitntion,  and  death  have  resulted ; and  the 
district  in  Budock  parish  is,  if  possible,  more 
filthy  than  that  within  the  municipal  boundary. 
Certain  members  of  the  town  council  are  owners 
of  some  of  the  worse  properties. 

A “Day’s  Work.” — A novel  case  occurred 
in  the  Glasgow  Small  Debt  Court  on  Friday,  in 
which  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  con- 
stitute “ a day’s  work  ” was  the  point  in  dispute. 
The  employer  contended  that  the  workman 
having  commenced  the  work  at  mid-day  and 
stopped  at  six  o’clock,  he  was  bound  to  work  the 
next  day  till  mid-day  before  he  could  claim  the 
day’s  work.  The  sherifl',  however,  repelled  this 
plea  on  the  ground  that  the  man  having  been 
allowed  to  commence  at  mid-day,  bad  worked 
till  the  closing  hour,  and  thus  completed  his 
day’s  work. 

Tbe  East  End  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art. — Earl  de  Grey  says,  in  reply  to  inquiry  as 
to  the  proposed  museum  at  Bethnal-green:  — 
“ The  erection  of  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  including  the 
East-end  Museum,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  is  therefore  no  longer 
under  my  control.  I learn,  however,  on  inquiry, 
that  a sum  of  5,0001.  has  been  proposed  in  the 
estimates  for  the  present  financial  year  for  that 
museum ; and  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  Mr.  AyVtou’s  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  completion  of  the  work.” 

Itoyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — 
In  “ Lucrezia  Borgia,”  last  week,  a,  new  Mojfeo 
Orsini,  in  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Cari,  made  a very 
favourable  impression.  Her  opening  song  was 
charming  in  purity  and  accent,  and  the  ever- 
populur  brindisi  raised  a considerable  enthu- 
siasm. Her  appearance  in  other  parts  will  bo 
looked  for  with  interest.  Signor  Graziaui,  as 
Duke  Alfonso,  was  grand.  Mdlle.  Sessi,  who 
grows  rapidly  upon  her  auditors,  has  played 
Maria,  iu  “ La  Figlia  del  Reggimento,”  with 
great  success. . She  sang  delightfully  through- 
out. Signor  Ciampi’s  Sidpizio  is  also  a good 
performance. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  this  society  will 
be  held  on  the  7 th  of  May,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Most  of  oar  readers 
know  that  the  object  of  this  institution,  founded 
iu  1814,  is  to  afford  relief  to  distressed  merito- 
rious artists  (whether  subscribers  to  its  funds  or 
not),  whose  works  have  been  generally  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  public,  as  well  as  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.  Seventy-nine  applicants 
were  relieved  during  1869,  with  l,255f.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

Inquiry  as  to  tbe  Utilisation  of  Sewage. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  proposed  inquiry  by  the 
British  Association  Committee  on  Sewage 
amount  to  upwards  of  12,000L,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  the  inquiry  shall  be 
commenced  at  once. 
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Glazing:  witli  Rods.  — A New  York  paper 
speaks  of  a now  contrivance  for  preventing 
people  looking  into  a room,  while  light  is  nob 
excluded.  It  consists  of  a number  of  glass  rods 
arranged  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and 
secured  together  by  appropriate  frames,  forming 
a series  of  oylindrioal  lenses  which  break  up  the 
light,  and  throw  it  into  every  part  of  the  room, 
thus  producing  a soft  and  diffused  glow,  which 
is  very  beautiful  and  pleasant.  The  glass  rods 
may  be  of  any  colour,  and  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  colours  very  beautiful  effects  can  be  pro 
duoed.  The  contrivance  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Demnth. 

Fall  of  a Cornice* — According  to  the  Ken- 
$ington  News,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  cornice  of  a lino 
of  eight  houses  belonging  to  the  Kilburn  Estate 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Allen,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Eichard, 
fell  simultaneously  and  without  previous  warn- 
ing, literally  crushing  in  the  cellars  below.  Bad 
building  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  One  of  the  houses  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cocking,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  and  his  family  think  that  the  parish 
would  be  nothing  the  worso  for  a district 
surveyor. 

Suildlng:  wltb  Paper. — According  to  the 
Scientific  Review,  building  paper  now  forma  a 
regular  article  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a hard,  compact  paper,  like  an  ordinary 
book-cover,  and  is  saturated  with  tar,  and  used 
on  the  outside  of  frame  buildings,  under  the  clap- 
boards, also  under  shingles  and  floors,  to  keep 
out  damp  and  cold.  It  is  also  used  on  the  inside, 
not  saturated,  instead  of  plastering,  and  is  said 
to  make  a warm  and  cheap  wall.  The  Rock 
River  Paper  Company  of  Chicago  are  doing  a 
large  businesB  in  it. 

ITorthumberland  Arcbltcctural  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  Architectural  and  Archmological 
Society  was  held  last  week  in  Bishop  Oosin’s 
Library,  Durham,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Greenwell.  It  was  decided  that  the  first 
excursion  of  the  society  should  be  to  Tynemouth 
and  Seaton  Delaval;  tho  second  (two  days)  to 
the  Roman  Wall ; the  third  to  Aycliffe,  Heighing. 
ton,  and  Walworth  Castle;  the  fourth  to  Boldon 
and  Hylton  Castle ; and  the  fifth  (two  days)  to 
Rivers,  Helmsley,  and  Gilling,  in  Yoi’kahire. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  In  Sel- 
gium. — The  Belgian  journals  state  that  some 
Roman  remains  have  jnst  been  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations  for  a bridge  over  the 
Meuse,  at  Omtret.  The  oaken  piles  of  a similar 
structure,  erected  by  Julius  Cmsar  during  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  were  brought  to  light,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Between  two  of 
the  piles  were  also  found  a number  of  Roman 
coins,  being  the  eflSgies  of  the  Emperors  Trajau, 
Vespasian,  Adrian,  Antonino  Pius  and  his  con- 
sort Paustine. 

Filters,  and  Filtration. — It  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Frankland  that  filtration  does 
not  only  remove  matter  mechanically  suspended 
in  the  water,  but  comprises  also  a chemical 
alteration  of  dissolved  material.  In  some  experi- 
ments ordinary  London  sewage  water  was  purified 
to  such  a degree  that,  in  respect  of  organic  sub- 
stance, it  actually  equalled  in  purity  the  water 
supplied  to  London  for  domestic  purposes.  A 
committee  has,  therefore,  been  organised  for  the 
eystematio  examination  of  water-filters,  and  to 
report  fully  upon  them. 

Tbe  Industrial  Classes  In  Foreign 
Countries. — Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  and  con- 
Bular  agents  abroad,  to  whom  we  are  periodi- 
cally indebted  for  a large  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  conn- 
tries  in  which  they  reside,  have  transmitted 
to  this  country  a fund  of  valuable  intelligence. 
Their  repoits  have  just  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  an  ootavo  Blue-book  of  nearly  GOO  pages, 
and  have  been  forwarded  in  reply  to  a circular 
from  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AQ'airs. 

Another  Speaklng-Macblne. — Professor 
Faber’s  speaking-maohine  is  to  be  exhibited  at 
Hamburg  during  the  continuance  of  the  Inter- 
national Horticnltural  Exhibition.  It  is  said  to 
articulate  various  words,  and  even  to  answer 
questions  and  simple  sentences,  with  wonderful 
distinctness.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first 
invention  of  the  kind  that  has  been  exhibited. 


Cathedral  Improvements  at  Durham. — 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have  com- 
menced important  contemplated  improvements 
in  the  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler.  Nearly  a century  and  a half 
ago  the  whole  of  the  structure  was  at  intervals 
internally  “whitened,”  and  this  the  capitular 
authorities  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  decided 
upon  removing.  To  this  end,  therefore,  scaffold- 
ing has  been  erected,  aud  the  entrance  of  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  enclosed  and 
the  cleaning  begun. 

An  Auclent  Stone  Relic. — A curious  stone, 
believed  to  be  Drnidical,  has  just  been  discovered 
in  a field  near  Dingle.  It  is  8 ft.  long,  4 ft. 
broad,  and  about  2 ft.  in  thickness.  In  tho 
middle  of  it  is  a hole,  14  in.  square,  and  as  many 
inches  deep,  which  is  neatly  cut  with  a chisel, 
and  the  lower  end  of  it  coming  to  a point,  or 
tapering  from  top  to  bottom.  Such  atones  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times  to 
consecrate  marriages  and  other  contracts  by  the 
joining  of  hands  through  the  hole  in  the  stone. 

Ely  Cathedral. — It  appears,  from  an  ex- 
amination made  by  Mr,  G.  G.  Scott,  that  the 
Bonth-easb  transept  of  this  cathedral  is  in  a 
critical  stato,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  have 
accordingly  directed  this  portion  of  the  building 
to  be  shored  op.  The  whole  of  the  foundations 
will  bo  renewed  with  large  stones  from  the  rock 
foundations,  which  are  several  feet  below  the 
rail.  Tbe  works  are  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Free- 
man, of  Ely,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  their  manager,  Mr.  E,  Lofts. 

Public  Park  for  Bradford. — There  is  a pro- 
spect of  Bradford  becoming  possessed  of  another 
public  park.  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister  has  offered  his 
estate  at  Manningham  to  the  Corporation  for 
public  purposes  for  60,0001.,  this  being  11,000Z. 
less  than  the  sum  at  which  it  has  been  valued. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Lister  has  intimated  his  willing- 
ness  to  subscribe  20,OOOZ.  towards  the  purchase 
money,  and  he  will  allow  the  Corporation  to 
sell  some  fourteen  acres,  on  which  villas  may  be 
erected. 

statue  of  Dord  Palmerston. — In  execu- 
tion of  an  order  from  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
Mr.  R.  Jackson,  sculptor,  has  just  completed,  for 
erection  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a full-length 
statue  of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  figure,  which 
is  8 ft.  1 in.  in  height,  and  is  to  stand  upon  a 
pedestal  upwards  of  6 ft.  high,  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a block  of  Carrara  marble.  The  deceased 
Premier  is  represented  as  wearing  the  robes  of  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  mantle, 
collar,  “ George,”  and  badge  complete. 

vride  Tenders. — Sir:  For  Nottingham- 
road,  Wandsworth-common,  the  following  tenders 
were  opened : — 

Crocker  £337  16  0 

Lane  326  10  0 

Porter 295  0 0 

Hampton  


Carbonised  Wood. — Mr.  Sidot,  by  carbon- 
ising wood  iu  a vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon, 
obtained  a charcoal  which,  when  struck,  is  as 
sonorous  as  a piece  of  metal.  He  then  got  a 
bell  turned  in  wood,  carbonised  in  the  same  way, 
and  has  now  an  instrument  whioh  giyes  a sound 
like  that  of  a silver  bell.  The  carbonisation  is 
only  superficial. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — The  Fellows  will 
be  recommended  by  the  council,  at  the  anni- 
versary meeting  on  the  26th  inst.,  to  alter  tho 
statutes  so  that  the  meetings  may  be  hold  twice 
a month  during  the  season  instead  of  every 
Thursday  as  now.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
meeting  may  thus  be  made  more  interesting,, 
and  induce  the  members  to  attend. 

Hall,  Dulwicb  College.— The  large  windows 
are  filled  with  stamped  and  pressed  pZass  from  tho 
Sekford  works,  not  “ Stamford  ” glass  as  acci- 
dentally misprinted.  The  clock  in  the  tower  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  R. 
& J,  Moore. 

Basingstoke. — The  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  at  Hartley  Wintney,  near  Basing- 
stoke, has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of 
700  persons. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  dwelliug-hoase  and  pre- 
mises, High-street,  Watford,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Dyaon, 
Mesara.  Lavender  & Son,  architects  : — 

Andrewe £788  10  0 

Allen  780  0 0 

Harley  769  0 0 

Waterman  (reduced  to  670L*)  ...  C84i  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  alterations  to  the  Bose  and  Thistle  Tavern,  Cam- 
berwell. Mr.  Murphy,  architect  : — 

Colls  & Son  £493  0 0 

SbarpingtoQ  & Cole  453  0 0 

Sutton 376  0 0 

Shapley  & Webster 360  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Heaton  Arms 
Tavern,  Peckbam  Eye.  Mr.  Colton,  architect:— 

Shapley  & Webster  (accepted)  ..,£600  0 0 


220  0 0 
1H5  0 0 
137  0 0 

Where  will 


Rough 

Noel  & Robson,.. 

Neale  

the  lowest  of  which  was  accepted, 
it  end  ? — Contractor. 

Rlpon  Fine  Art  Exhibition. — This  exhibi- 
tion was  opened  on  Tuesday  by  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon.  The  exhibition  has  been  promoted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ripon  Scientific  Society  and 
Mechanics’  Institution.  It  coDsists  of  specimens 
of  fine  arts  contributed  by  the  gentry  and 
nobility  of  the  county.  It  also  contains  a col- 
lection of  pre-historio  relics  from  the  Yorkshire 
tumuli,  which  have  never  been  exhibited  before. 

Telegraphic  Progress. — Some  interesting 
experiments  have  been  made  in  London,  with  a 
view  of  testing  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the 
service  established  by  the  Indo-European  Tele- 
graph Company.  Direct  communication  was 
opened  with  Teheran,  in  Persia,  a distance  of 
3,700  miles,  and  answers  to  questions  were  re- 
ceived within  an  incredibly  short  time. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A show  of 
azaleas,  auriculas,  cyclamens,  and  other  plants 
was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  fine,  and  there  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  visitors.  The  show  may  be 
generally  described  as  a good  one,  embracing 
some  very  beautiful  specimens, 

Royal  Society. — The  President’s  conver- 


For  the  erection  of  an  iufirmary  and  new  east  wiog  to- 
the  Merchant  Seamen’a  Orphan  Aaylum,  Snaresbrook. 
Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  architect  : — 

Myers £13,970  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  13,620  0 0 

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co 13,331  0 0 

Nightingale 13,234  0 0 

Kirk  i Parry  12,970  0 0- 

Markwiek  & Thurgood 12,830  0 0 

Conder  . 12,769  0 0 

John  Kirk 12,749  0 0 

Bayes  & Hamage  12,672  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  12,657  0 0 

Brass,...  12.295  0 0 

ChappeU  12.170  0 0 

Pattinson  11,990  0 0 

Kilby....  11,987  o 0 

Perry  & Co 11,980  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 
(accepted)  11,764  0 0 


(contract  No.  6),  for 
C.  Lockwood,  borough 


For  ironwork,  main  drainaj 
borough  of  Brighton.  Mr.  N 
surveyor : — 

Morgan  & Co > 

Weeks  & Son  

Waller.., 

Barniughsm 

Spencelayh  & Archer 

Reed  A Co 

Wbitemore  & Binger 

Jukes,  Coubron,  Stokes,  & Co.  ... 

Stone  & Co 

Harrison  & Co 

Lees  & Graham  (accepted,  subject 
to  tbe  approval  of  sureties) 673  18 


647  10  0 
636  17  9 
606  0 0 
695  0 0 


For  viDa  residence  and  out-oIBces,  for  Mr.  W.  H, 
Brookes,  at  Walsall.  Messrs.  Nichols  & Chamberlain, 
architects : — 

Trow  & Boos £966  0 0 

Taylor 917  11  9 

Adkins  890  0 0 

Wilkes 875  0 0 

Moore 860  0 0 

Rowley  (accepted) 790  0 0 


For  re-bnilding  Nos.  48  and  49,  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  Messrs.  Barker  A Sons.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  archi- 
tects. Quanities  by  Mr.  Birdseye 


but  it  is  said  tube  more  perfect  than  any  previous  saztone  will  beheld  this  (Saturday)  evening, 
nvention  of  tbe  kind.  1 the  23rd  inst. 


Sewell . 

Ashby  & Co 

Ennor 

Johnstone 

Rivett 

Howard  

Little  

Patman  

Browne  A Robinson  

Newman  A Mann 

Conder  

Nightingale  

Manley  A Rogers  (accepted).. 


..£8,576  0 0 
..  8,450  0 0 
..  8,374  0 0 
.,  7,745  0 0 
..  7,691  0 0 
..  7,660  0 0 

7.437  0 0 
..  7,385  0 0 
..  7,270  0 O 
..  7,156  0 O 
..  6,980  0 0 

0,947  0 0 

6.437  0 O 


April  23,  1870.] 


For  alterations  to  premises  No.  17,  All  Saint’s-road, 
Westbonrno  Park,  for’Mr.  J.  Cooper ; — 

Stevens  £175  0 0 

Mask  lei  0 0 

Inglish 163  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  minister’s  house,  attached  to 
Wesle^^an  Chapel,  Leighton>road,  Kentish-town.  Mr.  J, 
■Willej,  architect  : — 

Niblett  & Son  (accepted) £385  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Priory,  St.  Ives, 
Hunts,  for  Mr.  Cbas.  Coote.  Mr.  Eobert  nutchiuaon, 
architect : — 

Bunting  & Bon £1,737  0 0 

Meadows 1,729  0 0 

Thackeray 1,695  0 0 

Saint  (accepted)  1,677  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Three  Goats’  Heads, 
Nine  Elms,  for  Mr.  HoDba.  Mr,  John  Ashdown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Perkins  £263  0 0 

Taylor 250  0 0 

Long  242  0 0 


For  finishing  two  villas  at  Finchley,  for  Mr,  Maraden. 

Messrs.  Berriman  & Son.  architects  : — 

Lemon  ' £315  0 0 

Easaell  320  0 0 

Perkins  273  0 0 

Miller 195  0 0 

Gibbs  179  0 0 

Fisher 170  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  eleven  houses  in  Albany- 
voad,  Camberwell,  for  Messrs.  Stevenson  Bros.  Messrs. 
Berriman  & Son,  arobitects 

Fisher  & Sons  £297  0 0 

HiU 205  15  0 

Perkins  249  0 0 

Tarrant  243  0 0 

Gibbs  & Son 239  0 0 


]lyTESSRS. 

IV J.  will  BELl 


For  new  malt-kiln  and  store  at  Canterbnry,  for  F.  Flint, 
«sq.  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  architect: — 

Gotten £1,614  0 0 

Toliitt 


Eich  ardson 

Adcock  & Rees 

Gaskin  &.  Qodden  (accepted)  . 
Bhrubsole  ' 


1,414 
1,412  0 0 
1,393  0 0 
1,359  0 0 
1,300  0 0 
1,249  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a nair  of  Bpmi. 
the  Coleraine  Park  Estate,  Tottenham, 
•architect 

Humphreys  & Son  


Patman  

Shires  

Norman  

Nightingale  

Harvey  

Good  

George  

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co.  .. 

Newton  

Kist  & Brown  

Harrison  A Edwards 
Garratt  A Wilkinson  .. 
Holding  A Dickens 

Pitcher  

Stone  

Niblett  A Son  


•detached  honses  on 
Mr.  T.  E.  Mundy, 


£2,100 

0 

1,613 

0 

l,-i83 

0 

1,440 

0 

1,425 

0 

1,387 

0 

1,379 

0 

1,335 

16 

1,297 

0 

1,283 

0 

1,285 

0 

1,249 

0 

1,2C8 

0 

1,197 

0 

1,103 

0 

1,153 

0 

1,120 

0 

1,035 

0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  8.-B.  W.— M.  0.— G.  I.-W.  i D.— B.  F.— W.  B.- 
N.  & C.— K.  & H.— B.  P.  P.— B.  L.  B.— W.  P,-H.  8.  8.— Viator.- 
liUDglon.— C.  B.  A.-H.  P.  H.— T.  P.-B.—F.  C.— C.  V.- Vestryman, 
— E.  0.— B.  K.  & Co.— J.  C.— A L.  M.— C.  0.  H.— P.  C.  L.— M.  tf.— 
Messrs.  H. — 8,  H,— C.  3.  P.— H-  J.  H. — J.  Q.  (in  Weale's  Series,  puo- 
Bshed  by  Virtue).— VT.  H.  G.  (next  week).— P.  B.  (nett  week).— 
&&3.  (no  hurry). 

yft  ere  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
Addresses. 

AU  eta  tements  of  fitets,  lists  of  Tenders,  &o.,  mnet  be  acooiupanled 
‘by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
(mblicatioa. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Pullisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi 
monialb  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  rcceivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ T7ie  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
^Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher” 


For  account  of  Importera. 
son  Logs  fresh  Bireii 
40  l-oge  eelecled  Waney  Board  Pine 
70  Logs  Wiramichi  Board  Pine  Timber 

10.000  Spi-uce  Deals,  Battens,  Ac. 

3 000  Quebec  Pine  Oealn  aud  Flanks 
3.0U0  Hiiamlchi  Ptoe  Plank 

7.000  4-tuch  Hwedisli  Red  Deals 

6.000  2-lneh  Bwedieh  Reilwool 
B.OUO  Utrpga  Dealt  aud  Battaos 

6.000  Gefle  Redwno.l  Deals  and  Battens 

3.000  Bed  and  White  Wood  8t.  Petersburg  Deals  and  Baltene 

3,000  Swedish  Redwood  Deals 

600  Loads  Quebec  Vellow  and  Red  Pine  Timber 
600  Loads  Meiuel  and  Danxic  Red  Timber 
300  larads  fresh  Swedish  Redwo^d  Fir 
250  Loads  fresh  Ssvanuah  Pitch  Fine 
SO  Loge  Bawu  Fitch  Pine 
600  Pitch  Fine  Deals 
30  Lbown 'Wainscot  Logs 

80,000  Boards  Prepared  Flooring 
]50  Flash  Norway  Masts 
600  Norway  irpnra 

With  other  Goods. 

For  Cataloguei  apply  to 
F.  K.  BAUNSi 

s’  Marsh,  Bristol,  April  11, 1870. 

To  Railway  Contractors,  Eagi 

Mr.  EDWARD  HILL  has  received  in- 
structions from  Mr.  T.  B.  Hudson,  to  BELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  vacant  land  at  the  Rallw-ay  Bta'iou,  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  o 
THURSDAY,  MAT  5lh.  1870.  at  THREE  o’clock  In  the  aflern 
the  following  Cintractor'a  P ant  : comprising  28  wood  tip  wagons, 
60  Brat-clar*  Up  wagons  with  wrought  iron  b.>dles.  12  spring  brllts 
wsgons,  with  wrought  iron  wheels  aud  axles,  23  stone  and  mortar 

trucks,  temporary  points  and  crojsiogs.  wrought  1 

wroog'htand  oast  iron  seagon  whee's,  wrought  Iron  tender  wheels 
and  i^es,  two  locomotive  screw  Jacks,  and  oiner  sundries  ; also  o . 
snperior  six-wheeled  locomotive  engine,  coupl.  d in  four  wheels, 
with  tender  complete,  by  Hawthorn,  Newcastle.- Cttalogues  are 
now  ready,  which  maybe  had  from  the  Anctioneer,  The  Orchard, 
Boehiiale,  

Unreserved  Sale  of  Building  Materials  at  Paddington,  to  clear  the 
errnund  for  re-bulldlng  immediately. 

W.  H.  BETTS  & CAUSTON 

...BELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  on  the  PBEMISEB.  Nos. 
a,  J,  10,  and  11,  B.ll-street,  Edgware  raid,  Paddington,  on  TUESDAY, 
APkIL  S6th,  at  ONE  o'clock  precisely,  the  wh  lo  of  the  BUILDING 
MATHRIALB  of  the  above  buu‘es.  pulled  down  and  lotted  on 
premises,  and  of  the  usual  description.  On  view  the  day  prev 
and  momiog  of  sale.—CaUlogues  to  he  had  of  the  Auctloneeri  . , 
Pentonvllle-road,  opposite  the  Angel,  Islington  ; and  on  the  Pre- 
mises as  above. 

To  Bnllders,  Carpenters,  Pianofart. -makers,  and  Others, 

Mr.  LEREW  will  SRLL  by  AUCTION, 

at  BRITANNIA  • STREET,  Gray’s-lon-rosd,  on  MON- 
DAY, APRIL  25lh,  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  o'clock,  a Quentity  of 
PLANKS,  DEALS,  and  BATTENS,  400  squares  flooring,  6,1X10  feet 
srter'ng,  600  feet  osk,  0,600  feet  pine.  6,000  feet  mahogany,  birch, 
:amore,  and  lima  tree,  cut  stuff,  20  doors,  ladders,  160  scaffold -pole.s, 

I putlogs,  pony,  can,  truck,  haTness,  Ac.— Auction  Ofllces,  2, 
Cardington-street,  Hampstead-roa'I,  N.  W 

/n  Re  W.  H.  Unwin,  Feckham,  Surrey. 

IV/TR.  LEREW  is  directed  by  the  Trustee 

XVX  TO  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  in  the  rear  of 
12-5.  HilUtreet,  Peckham,  on  THURSDAY,  APSIL  2Btb,  at 
TWELVE  for  ONE.  ibe  REMAINING  STOCK  of  a Bullder.-May 
be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  bad  on  the  Premise]  ; of  H,  TAYLOR, 
B'q.  Bolkltor,  16,  Great  Saint  Helen’s.  E.C. ; aud  of  the  AucUoueer, 
2,  Cardingtoo-street,  Hampsteal-road,  N.W. 

PADDINGrON.- Dissolution  of  PartiiBrshlp.— Ti.a  Valusble  Plsnt 
of  Messrs,  A.  A 11.  Curuock,  P,iri8h  Contrector, ; and  important 
Leasehuld  Wharfage  Property  at  KeaiHl-gceen. 

I\/IR.  J.  S.  GOWER  will  SELL  by 

1.VX  AUCTION,  at  19,  NORTH  WHARF,  Paddington  Basin,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  at  TWELVE  o’clock.  In  coneeqiien-e  of  dis- 
solution of  partuer.hip  and  expiration  of  parish  contracts,  THIRTY 
powerful,  HCllve,  ycung  CART  or  VAN  HOR8E6,  80  Brick.  Water, 
and  Slop  Carts  and  Wagons,  Thill  and  Cbtlu  Harness,  Two  Canal 
Boats,  to  carry  33  tons  and  .10  tons,  and  numeious  other  effects.— 
May  be  viewed  two  dsy^  prior.  Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of 
the  Auctioneer,  Repository,  Barbican. 

HARROW -ROAD,  K6N8AL  GREEN.- To  Lime  Merchants, 
Contractors,  Wbarfln^ers.and  OiUen. 

Mr.  j.  S.  GOWER  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  No.  39.  NORTH  WHARF.  Paddington  Basin, 
on  WEDNBSDBY,  MAY  4ih.  at  TWELVE  o’clock,  lu  two  loU,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  A,  A H . Curoook,  m consequence  of  dissolution  of 
partnership.  Important  and  highly  eligible  LEASEHOLD  WHARF- 

AGE  PROPERTY,  elluate  lu  the  Hsrrow-road,  Kensal- *"-■ 

. J comprising  two  extensive  wnarfe,  kiiuwu  as  Kensal-green 
Wharf  and  Kensal  Lime  Wharf,  having  considerable  frontages  to 
cad  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  within  a short 
distance  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Goods  Depot  and  Wes:- 
] Park  Stailon.  Held  under  leases  at  grouud-renW.— Prlutail 
pisrtioolars  and  cr.nditiona  of  ssde  of  Messrs.  KEENE  A MAR3LAN  D, 
8oUcllors,77.  Lower  Tnauiee-street  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Reposi- 
tory, Barbican,  London,  E.C. 

NORTH  END,  FULHAM,  near  the  We  t Brompton  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.— i'u  Contractors,  Builders,  Brlckmakers, 
and  Others. 

MK,  EDWARD  TAYLOR  is  instructed  by 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  who  is  retiring  from  businees,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  the  BRICKFIELDS,  North-end,  Fulham,  on 
THURSDAY,  28ih  APRIL,  3870,  at  ONE  o'clock  punctuslly  (In 
consequence  of  the  numner  of  lots),  about  33.10J  NEW  BUICK.s,  a 
large  quantity  of  bats,  (our  capital  cait-boieee  and  a fast-trotting 
mare,  sixteen  bilck-carte,  two  dobbin-carts,  several  sets  of  boruess, 
curn-bios,  cbsff  machines  and  stable  utensils.  Stanhope  pbneten,  a 
good  gig  phaeton  and  sot  of  chaise  harness,  laiga  quauiity  of  brick- 
maklpg  teols,  pug-mills,  ir,jn  wheeling-plates,  off-bearing  and  crowd- 
ing barrows,  4, MO  pantiles,  qaantity  ul  scaffolding,  timber,  flrewosd, 
and  numerous  effects.- May  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to  the 
Sa'e,  and  catalogues  obtained  at  Hr.  JOHNSON’S  Offices  ; ou  the 
Premises  ; aud  at  the  AuclioueeFs  offices,  2,  Cnveu-place,  and  5, 
Gloucester-road,  Kensington,  W. 


Just  published,  price  6d. ; per  post,  7d. 

\N  ART  TRAINING  : addressed  to 

Working  Men. 

By  JOHN  O-  GRACE. 

London  : JOHN  BUMFU8. 159,  Oxford-street.  W. 

New  Edition,  Illustrated  with  Maps  8vo.  cloth,  124. 

A GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  or  compen- 
dious Oe.'grspbioU  Dictionary.  Containing  Descilpiions 
or  every  Country  'n  the  known  World,  with  their  Towns,  People, 
Natural  Productions,  Ac. 

The  whole  revised  aud  corrected  by  A.  O.  FINDLAY,  P.R.Q.S. 
London  : WILLIAM  TKQG,  Fancras-lane,  Chespslde. 


mechanical  and  ENGINEERING 

lyi.  DRAWING  TAUGHT  in  Three  Monthi  upon  a New  Prin- 
ciple by  Mr,  FREDERICK  WOODALL,  Professor  of  Maohvulcal  and 
^gtuesrlug  Drawing,  S3,  St.  Augusline-roal,  Camden-square,  N.W . 

rilO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  ARCHI- 

I TECT3,  and  INVENTORS.— TRACINGS  or  PAIR  COPIES  of 

all  kinds  of  DBAWINGd,  PLANS,  " 

bPECIFlCATIONS  MADE  with  accuracy,  neatness,  ana  expeuition, 
at  VERY  LOW  OHAR(4ttS.  Plotting  from  Field-books  carefuUy 
execute!.  Work  for  spare  time  heiug  needeJ,  any  revsonabie  terms 
are  accepted,— Address,  M.  M.  M,  36,  Broke-road,  Daliton.  Please 
copy  the  address  for  future  use. 

New  AUTOGRAPHIC  or  REPRO- 
DUCING PROCESS.— Artists,  Amateurs,  Arohllects,  Engi- 
neers, civil  and  mecbauical,  Dr.ifismen  lu  every  departineut  of  Art 
or  Act  Manufactures,  can,  by  means  of  this  valuable  luventlon,  have 
their  sketches  or  drawings  multiplied  <ul  ii&iCum,  at  a very  mode- 
rate coat,  The  reproduction  is,  in  fvet,  aoioluteiy  Identical  with  the 
thing  drawn— a perfect  fae-slmilB- with  all  the  beautie]  or  faults  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  process  la  facile  avd  gbanuLng,  while  the 
materials  used  are  simply  pencil  and  paper,  corrtetion  being  made 
moat  readily  with  an  ink  er.>aer.  Drawings  or  sketches  so  produced 
can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  printed  when 
desired.  Examples  of  its  universal  application  to  be  seen  at 
MACLURE.  MaCUONALD,  A MACGREGORS’,  Llthographeis  to 
the  Queen,  37,  Walbrook,  X/ondou. 

Steelmens  of  this  new  style  of  Lithography,  especially  adapted  for 
Estate  Agents  aud  AocUoneers,  can  be  seen  on  application,  or  sent 
by  post.  If  desired,  with  pricea,  Ac. 

G SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

• and  Contractors  for  any  class  of  Submarine  Work,  such  as 
Repairing  Dock-g.vtea,  Invert’,  Underplnnln.x  Quay-w/ills,  Sinking 
Cylinders  for  Bridges,  Working  at  Suuken  Vessels.  Ac,  — Private 
Residence,  50,  Qlaoetone-street,  Battersea  Park. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

GILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  aua  Gilding  In  all  lu  branches, 
may  be  OBTAINED  at  the  House  of  CaU,  Marlborough  Inn,  Blenheim- 
steps,  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  the  day,  hour,  or  Job.  Materials 
found  If  required. — Address  to  the  Secretary. 

Partnership. — An  Architect,  aged  31, 

of  sixteen  years’  experience,  who  has  been  for  some  lime  post 
in  business  for  himveir,  will  be  glad  to  MEET  with  an  ARCHITECr 
ABOUT  TO  RETIRE,  or  who  may  wish  a Working  Partner  or 
Managing  Assistant,  with  a view  to  Partnership.  The  beat  refei- 
euces  cau  be  given.- Addresi,  338,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

Borough  of  Warwick— To  sur- 

VEYORi-.— The  Warwick  Local  Board  of  Heallh  are  preimred 
tj  receive  AFPLICAT10N3  for  ihe  office  of  SURVEYOR  to  the  Beard. 
Persons  desirous  of  filtiug  the  office  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  “ The  Public  Health  Act,  ISifi.’'  •’  The  Local  Govemment 
Act,  1B58,"  and  the  bye-laws  of  the  Board,  and  devoting  ibe  whole  of 
their  lime  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  are  requested  to  forward  appli- 
cattona  to  me  (superscribed  " Surveyorship”)  on  or  before  thellth 
day  of  MA.Y  next,  ataliug  sge.  residence,  queliflcatlons,  and  salary 
required,  aucompiuled  by  testimonials.  None  need  apply  who  do 
not  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  building,  road-ma'ting.  drain- 
age. water  service,  aud  other  works  in  connexion  with  the  improve- 
ments aud  general  miuagemeut  of  towns.  The  mauvgement  of  the 
sewdgo  farm  will  devolve  upon  the  Surveyor,  some  know  elge  of 
sewage  Irrigation  will  consequently  be  a recouiinendvtion  3 cutlty 
will  oe  required.  No  persou  over  45  years  of  age  need  apply.  Any 
fuither  luiormation  may  be  had  ou  application  w me,--By  order  of 
the  Local  Board.  G.  CAITELL  GBEEN  IVAY,  Clerk. 

Jury-.treet,  Warwlck,30th  April,  1870. 

r^LEEK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  a 

\ J comnetent  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  Masonry 
ol:;  aceustome  I to  sea  works  necessary.-Apply  to  FREDERICK 
Jackson,  Civll  Eugmeec,  Noltinghaiu. 


8vo.  cloth,  930  pages,  16e. 

CHRONOLOGY  (i'HE  DICTIONARY 

03)  ; or,  Bistorical  and  BtatUtlcil  Register,  alphabetically 
airangeJ,  and  having  the  inforuiatlun  brought  duwu  to  1369. 

By  W.  H.  OVERALL,  K.S.A. 

Librarian  to  the  C'lvporaiiou  of  the  City  of  London. 

Loudon:  WILLIAM  IBGG,  Fancras-lane,  Cheapside. 


'\T7’ANTED,  by  a respectable,  well-educated 

VV  Young  Mau  Jacc'nfomed  to  the  building  Irade).  KMPIjOT. 


building  1 

MEST,  for  a few  houra  in  the  day.  or  three  daya  a weeV.  ae  CLERK, 
TISIEKKEPBR,  or  any  light  capacity,  at  homo  or  otherwiee.  Good 
reforencee.— Addreu,  B S5S,  Goaweil-toati.  B 0. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

V V a elTUATION  aa  FOREMAK.  having  for  aeverai  yaara  pwt 


luperluteml  other 


largo  fi 

branchea  or  take  charge  of  a busineei 
accouQte.  Underatands  plane  and  taking  out  quaDtltlpa.  Fintt-Llaea 
rFr.Tt-Dce»  aa  to  ability  and  lutegilty.  — Addieaa,  FOREMAN,  374, 
Office  of  •'The  Builder." 


TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOPvE- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DF.CORATORB. 


X'XT ANTED,  by  a respectable  and  experi- 

V T enc'd  Young  Man.  a SITU  ATIOS  or  Job  at  Ft  PER  BANGER 


JOSEPH  Parris,  3 


TO  BUILDER?  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION aa  CLERK  to  the  above.  Thoroughly  undemtando 


igbly  u 

nco.  Good  reference.  Age  22  — Ai’  ’ 
Camberwell  Nev-toad,  S.  B. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION aa  CLERK  to  the  above.  Wei!  up  in  all  ihe  office 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a KE-ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT,  by  aYoung  Man  at  pretent  engaged  in  a Con- 
tractor's Office.  Well  up  in  all  the  differeut  dutiet.  Ten  ytars' 
exporlence.  Flrst-clata  refer ^ncea.  BaUry  ino<'  — 

C.  R.  U,  I,  Robarl’s  lerraee,  Commercial-road,  B. 


JO  FLiLIAlUlllta  ANU  UUinMattB. 

^ArANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CON- 

T V BTANCY.  I*  a good  plumber,  and  can  do  painting  end 


TO  M.tSTBR  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a JOB  by  a MASON  of  con- 

• crip'lon 
k,  Weatml 


TO  SMI1H3.  Ao. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  TTTAT'JTT^n  Q RTT  fT  A 'I' f ( ) NT  hv  n fi  rst,  olaq'i 

WANTED,  by  an  expeiienced,  thorongbly  W 

\V  practical  and  energetic  Men,  ai^lTUATION  as  .MANAGER  9S.  Poil.office,  Bheiiherdeeviraik.  Uity-roa  1,  N. 


SD  CONTRACTORS. 


AITANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

VV  WORK  or  POINTING,  by  the  Rod  or  othe 


A.  S.  C.  343,  Alb.iuy-:o. 


RANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  Charge  of 
Deed  to  managcmeut  and  brickwork  in  all  its  brnucuee.  No 
obj-ction  to  tbe  country.  Leaving  employer  through  elackuns  of 
•-  Aged  31— Addreoa,  C.  F.  Ill,  Fiahet'.-bmldings,  Egham  , 


TO  BRICKLAYER?  AND  BUILDERS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

rtfereucea.— Addren,  290,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


‘\'X7’ ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

T V EMPLOYMENT  u IMPROVER  in  the  BRIfiK LAYING. 


>rced  to  seek  empi  >ymeut  through 
Taylor,  Pickwicit  Home, 


TO  BUILDERS. 


AAT' ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  expe- 

VV  ^leoced  CARPENlKR  and  JO  NER.  Well  up  in  aUira, 


TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN.  4c 

/"ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  an  IM- 

fBii  in  the  BUILDING  LINE,  Fixing.  Ac.  by  a Young 


ihop-fiOnU,  boxing  ebutlere,  laibee,  frMnej,  aud  Ihe  general  w„rk  of 
a bulldlug.  in  c-ircaolng  and  fixing,  i'au  tike  charge  of  a job  i 
working  toremau  — Addte-e  TANNtR,  85,  Pleatant-place,  Pilt-etret 
St.  George'a-road,  Southwark 


TO  DECORATORS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

NTED,  by  an  ARTIST,  Decorative  and 

Practical  Draugbteman,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  take  the 
lanagemen',  or  otherwltp,  of  decorative  tlvparliuout  Open 
Tnaneot  eogagament  only,  Folios  aal  epsolmene  »h  iwo.— 
2S3.  Office  of  ■'  "•  ’■ 


WANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION or  job,  a»  WRITER,  GRalNBR.  audMAIlBLkR. 


1 do  emboraiug  if  reijulted.— Address,  0.  0,  8 


WANTED, 

VV  WORKING 


TO  BUILDERS,  & 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

FOREMAN  of  BBIUKLAYERd,  or  to  Tin. 
..  ..Jll  take  It  by  the  Ro.i,  by  a thorough'y  prac 
31.  Good  leterenoee— Address,  W.  J.  U.  2i,  New- 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

PLUMBER  and  Hot-water-fifer,  a couataut  cl  i'UaTIGN, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


’VIT'ANTED,  a RK-ENGaGEMENT,  os 

T V BUILDEft'd  CLEEK  and  ASSIdTANT,  or  as  CUrfc  of 


WANTED,  for  a constancy,  a good 

PAINTER.  ORATNKR,  and  PAPERHANUEit.  None  others 
Uerdapply  Wag-s,  7d.  per  hour.— Apply,  with  tefereucei,  to  Mr. 
C.  STaPLBT,  Kent  House,  Wlmbled-ju,  8.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^ANTED,  by  a B UILD  ER’S  FOREMAN, 

aKE-ENOAGEMENTasORNBBAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN. 
Carpen  er  and  j liuer.  O-io  t draught«mau  ; well  up  in  every  bran  ' 

* ’ ! building  tiade.  FiretJsUss  r-fermces  rom  London  buudei 
orcouu  ly.— AddtesB,  ALPHA,'  15,  Princes-slieei,  Walwotl 


H.  W.  C.  Mr.  Bally,  S 


A XT' AN  TED,  by 

VV  ENGAOEMENr,  s 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  UPHOLSTERER?. 

WANTED,  a trustworthy  Mechanic,  to 

keep  Fuinl«bed  Maoslona  iu  FEPAIB  and  luakehlmaelf 
generally  usrful.  Ability  to  direct  building  a cecomiiicuialloii.— 
AdOrese,  a.  U,  Fott.office.  8'.  Leonar.l’e  ou-Sea. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

CLERK.  Is  thoroughly  acquainted 
itimatlng,  Dookkeep'ug,' prime  cost,  in  iking 
' " 'a  good  peuiaic  ‘ ' "" 


TO  AECBITECT3  AND  BUILDERS. 


XXT" anted,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  BUILDER’.? 


TO  CABINETMAKERS. 

•ANTED,  good  SIDEBOARD  and 

WARDROBE  HANDS.  Steady  young  men  may  have  con- 
.t  employment.— Apply  to  W.  WHITEHEAD,  Nottingham. 


Ff'REMaN.  Well  up  11 
Joiner  by  trade.  — - 
to,— AriUress,  C.  ’ 


:bea  of  tbe  bullclugt 
r»'  good  references.  Country  ii 
Padding*, 0 " 


XX/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  tbe  Charge  of  a Job.  Has  a 


TO  ARCHlTECrS  AND  SUBVEYOhS. 

/"ANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by 

' ■ oroughly  well  r,ualifled  and  pra-tlcal  ASSISTANT,  ac- 

It,  Office  of  ''  Tub 


Aefei'cuces, — Address,  No.  3 


TO  GRANITE  MASONS. 

WANTED,  ONE  or  TWO  good  WORK- 

MEN.-Addreii,  GllOBY  GRANITE  COMPANY  (Limited), 
Oroby,  Lei-ester. 


Address,  FOREMAN, 


TO  WOOD  CARVERS. 

WANTED,  a clever,  steady  Man  , capable  of 

EXECUTING  GOTHIC  WORK  from  an  Atchiteefs  draw- 
inga  Prinuiially  church  woik.  State  tetui'.— Address,  Box  12, 
Poet-office,  Laucaster. 


XX^-A-NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

VV  PLACE  eo  PLUMBER,  ZINCwORKER,  4c.  Wagrs  not 


TO  'WRITERS  AND  GRAINEES. 


/ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a respect- 
able 6-UOP,  «e  CARPENTER.  Ceuut.y  irefcried.- 
us,  W.  A.  0.  Poat-iflice,  West  H,m, 


XX/'ANTED,  to  ARTiOLE  : 

VV  good  WRITER  and  GRAINKII.—Aildi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOR?. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

Clerk,  a KE-KNGAOEMENT  as  BUOK-KBEPBK  aud 
ACCOUNTa.nT.  Fifuen  jeats' experieuce  in  p.lme  cost  and  day 
woik  Bcc  lunti.  Good  references  if  reiuirecL— Addrojs,  ALPHA, 
Poet-office,  Bililge-coad,  Old  Fjr  I,  B. 


lienced  in  iirejiai 
aud  able  to  aaiuet  . 
Additsj,  M.  37,  t: 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

an  ENGAGEMENT, 

.and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN,  c 
mpctliluu,  w.iikiiig.  aui^  detail  draw 


NoTtb-cuad,  Islington 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

/ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

SirUAlION  or  JOB  aiPLUMBbRor  'I  hr»e-braucb  Hand, 
do  plaiu  X ne  or  gas  work.— Addiess,  A.  0-  F.  lili,  Philip-stieet, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  0 


XX7 anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V iboroiighly  practical  and  energetic  Man,  as  GENERAL  or 


TO  BUILDERS  ANDOIHEF.S. 


"XX/’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Jlan, 

TV  a SnUATli  N as  PLUMBER,  PAINTEH,  and  OLaZIER.  li 


itreet,  KeLuinglou-ruad. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  36,  a 

SlTU.ATIliN,  i«  TIMh-KEKPER,  B'l'ORKKEEFKR,  or  in 


iny  capucpy  where  irust  Is  required.  No  ol-jecilou  to  the  country. 
Uhexcoptionable  relerenceSi-Addrees,  C.  C.  J7,  Cecil-street, 
esd-Tosd, 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  i-.. 

/ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

' IS  aTHREli-BRANCli  Hand.  Aged  33.  Goo  I refereuco. 
Ion  to  the  country.— Address,  PLUMBER,  J2,  Upper 
reel,  Fnztoy-squarc. 


XX/ ANTED,  by  a steady,  practical  CAR- 

Y Y PEN  J EE  aud  JOINER,  PIECEVVORK,  or  a al  I'UATION  as 


WORKING  ROKEMaN.- 


, T.  W.  53,  Dale: 


TO  BUILDERS  AND 


XX7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V Y IION  as  GAS-FITrEll,  BELL-HANGER,  or  UOT-W-Al  BR 


TO  BUILDER?,  So. 

/ANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

' SHOP.  ORNERAL  FOREMAN,  ir  TaKB  CUARQR  ef  r 
ly  a ihoiougbly  practical  Man,  » Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  34 
u or  ciuniry.  Piiat  class  lelereucea. — Address,  J,  W.  J.  IS 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  aj 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WoRK?.  by  i 


WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a JuB  oi 

C0N31ANT  Place.  No  i-bjeciion  to  All  up  his  time  U 


—Address,  8.  W.  Poet 


April  30,  1870.] 
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Ficcadilly  and  Pall  Mall. 


I N the  days  when  Charles  II. 
sauntered  and  loitered 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  feed- 
ing the  ducks  at  the 
decoy ; chatting  with 
Storey,  at  Storey’s  Gate, 
about  the  necessary 
“wyer,”  reeds,  “polles,” 
and  baskets  for  their 
island ; passing  on  to 
the  antelopes,  Arabian 
sheep,  Guinea  goats,  and 
other  zoological  items 
newly  presented  to  him 
and  located  in  an  in' 
closure  there ; watching 
the  300  workmen  expe. 
difcionely  forming  the 
canal  at  bis  command; 
glancing  at  the  orange- 
trees  in  boxes,  that  re- 
minded him  of  his  con- 
tinental exile ; approving 
the  long,  smooth,  mall 
strewed  with  cockle- 
shells for  the  game  of  pall-mal!,  and  sending, 
too,  the  ball  flying  often,  as  Waller  sings, 

“ as  from  a smoaking  culverin  ’twere  shot ; 
planting  trees ; or  passing  into  the  palace 
garden,  watering  the  acorns  planted  from  the 
Boscobel  oak,  and  shocking  Evelyn  with  light 
talk  with  Nell  Gwynn  over  the  top  of  the  garden- 
; — two  hundred  years  ago,  in  fine,  Picca- 
dilly and  Pall-mall,  with  the  district  lying  be- 
tween  the  Haymarket  aud  Hyde  Park,  with  its 
surroundings  northwards  and  sonthwards,  were 
undergoing  the  process  we  have  seen  carried  out 
in  our  own  day  in  Belgravia,  WesLbournia, 
Tybnrnia,  South  Kensington,  and  Notting-hill, 
among  other  places.  The  broad  green  pastures 
north  of  St.  James’s  Park  were  laid  out  in 
streets  ; and  St.  James’s  Fields,  with  the  hay- 
scented  Hay-hill  Farm,  were  swiftly  covered 
with  mansions.  Streets  and  houses  spoken  of 
as  the  westernmost  of  the  new  buildings,  within 
a short  period  were  hemmed  in  with  fresh  erec- 
tions. A new  court  subnrb,  in  fact,  arose,  which 
extended  as  far  as  Berkeley  House,  on  the  road 
to  Hyde  Park  ; the  intermediate  space  between 
the  toll-pike  at  this  spot  and  a cluster  of  cot- 
tages at  Hyde  Park-corner  being  occupied  with 
the  “ figure-yards  ” of  statuaries. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  the  first  nobleman  who 
built  himself  a residence  in  this  new  district. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Lords  Burlington 
and  Berkeley,  who  bnilt  to  the  east  and  west  of 
him  on  the  same  highway  leading  into  Hyde 
Park.  At  the  same  date  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s 
planned  St.  James’s-sqnare.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  widow  of  Lord  Berkeley  bnilt  Berkeley-street 
and  Stratton-street.  A church  was  required  for 
the  new  district,  and  accordingly  St.  James’s 
Church  was  bnilt,  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  with  its  front  to  Jermyn- 
street,  then  a more  important  place  than  “ ye 
highway  unto  Hyde  Park”  we  now  call  Picca- 
dilly ; for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Colonel 
Churchill  lived  in  it.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
designed  this  edifice,  Gibbons  beautified  it  with 
his  carvings,  and  Evelyn  wrote  of  it,  ” There 
was  no  altar  anywhere  in  England,  nor  has 


there  been  any  abroad,  more  handsomely 
adorned.”  Archbishop  Tenison  was  the  first 
rector ; and  a large  and  fashionable  congrega- 
tion immediately  filled  it.  Closer  to  St.  James’s 
Palace  the  dainty  Duchess  of  Cleveland  built 
Cleveland  House,  and  sold  land  round  about  it, 
on  which  more  houses  were  built.  Good  houses 
were  erected  in  Pall-mall,  and  inhabited  by  persons 
of  fashion,  Nell  Gwynne  being  one  of  them. 

St.  James’s-place,  Park-place,  Arlington-street, 
Sackville-street,  known  as  the  longest  in  London 
without  a turning;  Bond-street,  called  after  Sir 
Thomas  Bond,  of  Peckham,  comptroller  of  the 
household  to  the  queen-mother  and  friend  of 
James  II. ; Albemarle-street,  Dover-street,  be- 
sides all  the  streets  departing  from  and  snrround- 
iog  St.  James’s-square,  rose  on  all  sides.  The 
house  newly  finished  by  Lord  Clarendon  was 
speedily  taken  down  that  streets  might  occupy 
its  site ; and  building  operations  were  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  noblemen  who  had 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Charles,  or  kept  up  com- 
munication with  the  royal  exiles  on  the  Conti' 
nent,  were  possessed,  as  it  were,  with  reminiS' 
cences  of  the  splendour  of  foreign  palaces,  and 
strove  to  produce  an  approximation  to  them. 
Evelyn  wrote  of  Berkeley  House,  “ It  is  very 
well  built,  and  baa  many  noble  rooms,  but  they 
are  not  very  convenient,  consisting  but  of  one 
corps  de  logis.  They  are  all  rooms  of  state, 
without  closets.  The  staircase  is  of  cedar ; the 
furniture  is  princely.”  And  of  Clarendon  House, 
“I  pronounce  it  the  first  palace  in  England, 
deserving  all  I have  said  of  it,  and  a better 
encomiast.”  And  again,  when  he  deplored  the 
demolition  of  the  one  and  the  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  other ; “ To  such  a mad  intempe- 
rance was  the  age  come  of  building  about  a 
city,  by  far  too  disproportionate  already  to  the 
nation : I having  in  my  time  seen  it  almost  as 
large  again  as  it  was  within  my  memory.” 

The  site  of  this  “ mad  intemperance”  has  now 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  volume 
entitled  “ Round  abont  Piccadilly  and  Pall- 
mall.”*  Mr.  Wheatley  shows  us  the  London  of 
Evelyn  and  Pepys  j of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and 
Henrv  Jerniyn  ; of  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kueller;  of  Moll  Davis,  Mary  Knight,  Nell 
Gwynn,  and  the  rest ; of  Arabella  Churchill 
and  Sarah  Jennings  ; of  Philibert  Grammont, 
Charles  Saokville,  Roger  L’Estrange,  of  the 
credulous  who  consulted  Lilly,  and  of  the  savans 
who  looked  up  to  Boyle.  His  picture  is  dated 
after  the  Restoration ; and  there  are  the  new 
streets,  compared  with  the  gabled  painted  over- 
hanging timber  honaes  of  the  City  before  the  fire, 
clean,  cool,  wide,  and  straight.  He  tells  us  who 
built  them  and  who  lived  in  them : in  plain 
terms  and  neutral  tints ; rather,  perhaps,  too 
plain  and  too  neutral  ; for  brighter  colours  might 
have  been  used  with  advantage,  as,  by  right,  the 
subject  is  entitled  to  more  than  mere  catalogue 
precision.  It  was  a period  of  magnificence  and 
art-patronage  as  well  as  of  licentious  gallantry, 
and  the  brush  must  be  often  steeped  in  brilliant 
hues  that  would  rightly  depict  it.  Intermixed  with 
the  outskirts  of  this  new  district  are  the  exten- 
sions made  in  the  next  centnry,  which  covered 
Mayfair,  created  Berkeley-square,  continued  the 
line  of  houses  in  Piccadilly  to  Hyde  Park-corner, 
and  crept  down  Park-lane ; the  London  of 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  Prior,  aud 
Prior’s  Kitty,  of  Garriok  and  Hogarth.  In  the 
Weeldy  Journal,  of  June  Ist,  1717,  there  is  a 
paragraph  “ The  new  buildings  between  Bond- 
street  and  Mary-Ie-bone  go  on  with  all  possible 
diligence  ; and  the  houses  even  let  and  sell  before 
they  are  built.  They  are  already  iu  great 
forwardness.”  Defoe,  in  his  “ Tour,”  wrote, 
“ Several  fine  new  streets,  as  Hill-street,  Charles- 
street,  &c.,  are  built  near  Berkeley-square  and 
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Mayfair,  in  a place  which  herds  and  herdsmen, 
very  few  years  ago,  only  inhabited.  But  now 
the  residence  of  many  of  the  first  gentry,  equally 
splendid  and  convenient.”  And  Horace  Walpole 
declared,  November,  1759,  “ I stared  to-day  at 
Piccadilly  like  a country  squire ; there  are 
twenty  new  atone  houses.”  Over  and  above  the 
information  connecting  these  districts  with  these 
times  are  farther  extensions  and  supplemental 
facts  that  bring  the  work  in  parts  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Piccadilly  is  first  described  with  the  streets  to 
the  north  and  sonth  of  it ; then  Hyde  Park,  the 
Green  Park,  St.  James’s  Park,  St.  James’s  and 
Buckingbam  palaces,  Pall-mall,  and  St.  James’s- 
square. 

Most  of  the  houses  of  Piccadilly  are  identified 
with  interesting  associations.  The  three  first 
great  houses, — Clarendon  House,  Burlington 
House,  and  Berkeley  House, — have  three  chap- 
ters set  apart  to  them,  in  which  are  given  a 
large  number  of  facts  relating  to  their  building, 
builders,  residents,  and  visitors.  Clarendon 
House,  we  know,  was  pulled  down  in  the  lifetime 
of  Evelyn,  as  he  records  the  prize  paid  for  the 
purchase  and  realised  by  the  old  materials,  and 
the  intention  to  build  a new  town  and  most 
magnificent  piazza  upon  the  site.  Burlington 
House  is  now  more  widely  known  than  ever ; and 
Berkeley  House,  afterwards  called  Devonshire 
House,  burnt  down  in  1733,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  a design  by  Kent, 
is  to  the  full  as  glorified  by  association  with  wit, 
rank,  and  beauty  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  less 
important  houses  are  taken  in  rotation,  begin- 
ning with  Swan  & Edgar’s,  on  the  north  side, 
aud  coming  round  past  Fortnnm  & Mason  a, 
which  Melibceus  said,  so  appreoiatingly,  wonld 
have  been  bettor  named  as  Savory  & Moore’s,  to 
the  White  Bear  Inn,  on  the  south  side.  In  this 
double  row  of  houses  have  lived  or  visited 
celebrities  almost  without  number.  Handel, 
Kent,  and  the  danseuss  Violotte  (Mrs.  Garrick) 
were  domiciled  in  Burlington  House  in  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  third  Earl.  Fox  lodged  at  an 
oilman’s  in  this  street;  and  his  father,  Lord 
Holland,  also  lived  in  it,  in  1771.  William 
Beckford,  the  author  of  “Vathek;”  George 
Selwyn;  Verrio,  the  painter;  the  Earl  of  Snnder- 
land,  described  by  Queen  Anne,  passionately,  as 
the  ” subtillesb  workingest  villain  that  is  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;”  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Williarc  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  Madame  d’Arblay,  the  Ear.  of 
Coventry,  who  married  the  beautiful  Miss  Gun. 
ning,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheatley  as 
having,  at  various  times,  occupied  houses  in 
Piccadilly.  In  the  Albany,  too,  have  lived  Lord 
Byron,  Canning,  Macaulay,  Srairke,  Gell,  Lut- 
trell,  and  "Monk”  Lewis,  among  other  notabili- 
ties. But  it  is  as  the  Great  Western-road, with  toll- 
pike  at  intervals  ; highwaymen  scarcely  farthei 
apart;  ‘‘figures  yards”  adjoining  one  another; 
groups  of  “ fine  gentlemen”  passing  along  it  to 
take  the  air”  in  Hyde  Park  or  try  their  Inck  at 
the  gaming-honse,  either  at  bowls  or  cards  ; 
coaches  full  of  the  “ quality  ” stuck  fast  by 
reason  of  the  badness  of  the  ways,  or  on  their 
road  to  race  each  other  in  Hyde  Park ; with 
knots  of  passengers  staring  at  the  calash  the 
Count  de  Grammont  had  had  made  in  Paris  and 
presented  to  the  King,  and  which  Lady  Castle- 
maine  and  La  Belle  Stuart  both  importuned  him 
to  lend  them  as  soon  as  they  saw  it ; or  at  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  standing  up  inher  chariot 
to  call  Wycherley  a rascal ; or  at  Kynaston,  the 
handsome  youth  the  actor  of  female  parts,  who, 
dressed  in  his  stage  costume,  was  made  much 
of,  and  driven  round  the  park  by  ladies  of 
fashion  directly  the  play  was  over,  that 
we  find  most  contrast  to  its  present  con- 
dition. Mr.  Wheatley  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Piccadilly,  and,  after 
arraying  all  the  facts  he  has  been  able  to  gather, 
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comes  to  the  conclasion  that  the  district  was 
railed  Piccadilly,  and  the  principal  house  on  it 
Piccadilly  Hall,  which  was  a distinct  bailding  to 
Shavers’  Hall,  or  the  great  gaming-house,  which 
was,  also,  from  its  situation,  spoken  of  as  Picca- 
dilly. He  believes  Higgins  the  tailor,  mentioned 
in  Blount’s  “ G-lossographia”  as  the  builder  of 
the  gambling-house,  to  have  been  a myth.  Yet 
we  find  it  written  in  the  “ Now  World  of  Words,” 
compiled  by  Milton’s  nephew,  as  a definition  ol 
the  word  Pickadil,  “ the  hem  about  the  skirt  of 
a garment}  the  extremity  or  utmost  end  of 
anything:  whence  a great  gaming-house,  built 
by  one  Higgins,  a taylor,  famous  for  making 
such  old-fashioned  skirts,  was  called  Pickadilly, 
and  a street  in  the  suburbs  of  London  is  still 
known  by  that  name:  ” showing  the  myth  was 
taken  to  be  a fact  at  that  date.  The  pickadille 
was  a name  also  given  to  a particularly  shaped 
collar,  alluded  to  by  Cotgrave,  Barnaby  Bicb, 
Overbnry,  Middleton,  Fletclier,  and  Drayton. 

Speaking  of  the  “ Junior  Athenceum  Club,”  at 
the  corner  of  Down-street,  the  author  says  the 
Club  bought  the  house  “from  Mrs.  Hope  for 
51',650J.,  and  in  addition  they  have  to  pay  a 
ground-rent  of  590J.”  This  is  not  quite  correct. 
The  sum  paid  to  Mrs.  Hope  was  -15,0001.,  the 
remainder  of  the  amoont  named  was  the  cost  of 
furniture,  fittings,  repairs,  and  alterations. 

When  we  come  to  Pall-mall,  the  highway  be- 
tween St.  James’s  Palace  and  Charing-cross,  we 
seem,  more  distinctly  still,  to  step  back  into  the 
clays  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  then  a roadway, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the  park, 
and  on  the  north  ran  an  avenue  of  trees  forming 
a mall,  with  a few  small  houses  on  the  south 
side.  A grant  was  made  of  a piece  of  ground 
1,T00  ft.  in  length,  and  23  ft.  in  breadth,  to  Dan 
O’Neale,  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  and  John 
Denham,  surveyor  of  the  works,  “ between  St. 
James’s  Park  and  Pall-mall,”  and  the  new 
street  was  commenced  forthwith.  It  was  at  first 
spoken  of  as  Catharine-atreet,  in  honour  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  but  on  the  formation  of 
the  new  Pall-mall  in  the  park,  was  distinguished 
as  the  Old  Pall-mall.  In  the  Act  for  creating 
the  pariah  of  St.  James,  1GS5,  the  transition  is 
indicated  in  the  title,  " Catharine-street  alias 
Pall-mall-street.”  Dr.  Sydenham  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  longest  resi- 
dents. To  his  house  flocked  the  ” quality  ” with 
their  conflicting  complaints,  amongst  which  the 
spleen  was  as  tronblesome  as  any  ; and  if  there 
were  courtiers  not  upon  his  list  of  patients,  we 
may  conclude  that  these,  some  time  or  other, 
consulted  another  resident  in  the  same  street, 
Dr.  Haworth,  physician  to  James  IL,  when  Duke 
of  Yc  rk.  A sedan-chair  stand  became  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  street,  and  many  a bright 
“ toast  of  the  town”  has  been  carried  in  these 
conveyances  through  this  pleasant  thoroughfare. 
Wo  may  be  sure  scores  of  sedans  set  down  their 
occupants  at  Joseph  Clarke’s,  the  posture  mas- 
ter, whose  extraordinary  flexibility  enabled  him 
to  puzzle  surgeons  and  tailors  alike ; and  at 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s,  when  he  returned  from 
exile  ; and  at  Mrs.  Dolany’s.  Gay  came  often  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s,  and  he  wrote  of  the  sti’eet, 
entranced  ; — 

“ Oh,  bear  me  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pell-mell, 

Bafo  are  tby  pavements,  {jrateful  is  thy  smell  j 
At  distance  rolls  along  the  gilded  coach, 

Nor  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach,"  Sc. 

Steele,  Sterne,  Gibbon,  Quin,  Mrs.  Abingdon, 
were  among  the  later  celebrities  who  lodged  in 
the  street  temporarily}  and  Defoe  wrote  in 
1703,  ” I am  lodged  in  the  street  called  Pall- 
mall,  the  ordinary  residecco  of  all  strangers, 
because  of  ita  vicinity  to  the  Queen’s  Palace, 
the  park,  the  Parliament  House,  the  theatres, 
and  the  chocolate  and  oofi’ee  houses,  where  the 
best  company  frequent.”  Mr.  Wheatley  quotes, 
too,  the  lines  of  Charles  Morris  as  another 
indication  of  the  esteem  iu  which  this  thorough- 
fare has  been  held  ; — 

“ In  town  lot  me  live,  then,  in  town  Irt  me  die ; 
r'or  in  truth  I can’t  reli-h  the  country,  not  l! 

If  one  must  have  a vLJIa  in  summer  to  dwell, 

Oh  five  me  the  sweet  shady  aide  of  Pall-mall.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent  subjects  are  treated,  wo  will  quote  a portion 
of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  description  of  another  cele- 
brated mansion.  Chesterfield  House  : — 

“ The  chief  glory  of  Mayfair  is  the  fine  mansion, 
Chesterfield  House,  in  South  Audley-street, 
which  was  built  by  Isaac  Ware,  for  the  great 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Its  preeont  position,  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  120  years  ago.  The  earl’s 
friends  were  surprised  at  bis  having  chosen  so 
desolate  a place,  and  he  himself  said  that  he  re- 


quired a house-dog,  as  he  had  situated  his  house 
among  thieves  and  murderers.  This,  however, 
was  soon  changed,  for  Chesterfield  House  became 
a centre,  and  the  fashionable  world  came  and 
settled  round  it.  Although  the  exterior  of  the 
house  is  pretentious  and  without  elegance,  the 
interior  is  fine,  and  the  earl  was  justly  proud  of 
it.  He  watched  its  progress  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  wrote  lovingly  about  it  to  his 
friends.  . . . He  was  proud  of  the  large 

courtyard  in  front,  and  the  large  garden  behind, 
two  things  rare  iu  London,  though  then  common 
in  Paris.  In  March,  IV-tQ,  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
Solomon  Dayrolle.s: — ‘I  have  yot  finished  no- 
thing but  my  boudoir  and  my  library ; the  former 
is  the  gayest  and  most  cheerful  room  in  England, 
the  latter  the  best.’  . . . Ono  room  had  a 

large  looking-glass  made  np  of  pieces,  but  with 
all  the  joins  painted  over  with  Cupids  and  roses  j 
another  had  its  caudlo-branohes  constructed  to 
represent  gilt  tasselled  ropes.  The  Italian  draw- 
ing-room, besides  its  splendid  glass  chandelier, 
had  a noble  marble  mantelpiece,  with  standing 
figures.”  Mr.  Wheatley  denies  that  this  house 
is  about  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  author,  though  not  giving  very  clear 
architectural  descriptions,  makes  special  men- 
tion of  the  marble  staircase  as  the  great  feature 
of  the  bouse.  This  was  originally  at  Cannons, 
but  was  purchased  from  the  Diiko  of  Cfaaudos 
by  the  earl  when  that  seat  was  taken  down. 
The  ill  character  of  the  neighbourhood  alluded 
to  iu  the  requirement  of  a house-dog  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  Jack  Sheppard  lodged  in 
Mayfair  5 but  we  must  consider  it  gilded,  if  not 
altogether  changed,  when  we  count  up  the  num- 
ber of  royal  personages  who  have  since  lived  in 
South  Audley-street.  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X., 
Egalitc,  Duke  de  Chartres,  and  Queen  Caroline 
have  all  been  residents. 

The  parks  are  always  pleasant  subjects  for 
comment,  and  Mr.  Wheatley  places  them  in  their 
usual  agreeable  light.  There  are  several  illus- 
trations giving  views  of  different  portions  and 
objects  in  them.  In  a plan  of  St.  James’s  Park 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  reduced  from  a plan 
in  Kip’s  Theatre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  we  can 
see  the  palace,  with  Cleveland  House  nestling 
close  against  it,  and  the  Mall  stretching  out  on 
both  t ides  of  it  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  the  canal 
crossing  the  park  horizontally,  and,  equally 
straight,  Eosamoud’s  Pond  at  the  head  of  it, 
divided  from  it  only  by  avoimes  of  trees,  the 
Duck  and  Decoy  Island  at  the  other  oud,  and  the 
Admiralty,  Horse  Guards,  Tilt-yard,  and  Cock- 
pit close  by.  There  is  a good  account  of  the 
famons  pond  iu  which  so  many  sixteenth-century 
suicides  took  place.  It  is  rightly  stated  that  it 
was  filled  up  in  1770 ; but  it  might  have  been 
added  that  another  pond  in  the  Park  received 
the  name,  and  bore  it  for  seventy  years  after  that 
date.  A view  shows  Constitution-hill  in  1748, 
an  open  piece  of  country,  with  a carriage  and 
four,  horsemen,  and  a few  foot-passengers  on  the 
unfonced  road.  Mr.  Wheatley  reminds  us  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother,  when  the  former,  in  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  James,  remarked, — “No  kind 
of  danger,  James,  for  I am  sure  no  man  in  England 
will  bake  away  my  life  to  make  you  king.”  We 
are  shown,  too,  the  Ranger’s  Lodge  in  the  Green 
Park,  and  the  Cheesecake  House  in  Hyde  Park, 
taken  down  iu  1835.  This  last  the  author  identi- 
fies  as  the  ” Grave  Maurice’s  He.ad,”  famous 
for  cheese-cakes,  tarts,  and  syllabubs  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  mentioned  twice  in 
Shirley’s  play  of  " Hyde  Park,”  ono  of  the  cha- 
racters declaring  a bottle  bad  been  sent  for 
from  the  “Maurice;”  and  another,  that  the 
wine  was  good,  because  “ it  comes  from  his 
excellence*  head.”  Our  fashiouable  forefathers 
were  fond  of  pastry  : not  only  did  they  consume 
“ maids  of  honour”  at  Richmond  in  large  quau- 
bities,  but  they  gave  the  nickname  of  Tart  Hall 
to  a house  in  Piccadilly  at  this  time,  and  were 
nob  long  before  they  furnished  a large  trade  to 
the  Chelsea  Bun-house.  Very  acceptable  were 
the  syllabubs,  doubtless,  to  the  visitors  in  Hyde 
Park,  if  the  fashion  long  prevailed  to  hunt  the 
most  distinguished  visitors,  as  described  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Scudamore  from  “ J.  B.”  quoted  by 
the  author  from  Notes  and  Queries, — “ When  my 
Lord  Protector’s  coach  came  unto  y*' pavke 
Col.  Ingoldsby  and  my  lord’s  daughters  onely 
(three  of  thorn  all  in  greene,  &c.),  the  coaches 
and  horses  flocked  about  them  like  some  miracle, 
but  they  gallopped  (after  y®  mode  court-pace 
now,  and  w'**  they  all  use  where-ever  they  goe) 
round  and  round  parko,  and  all  y'  great  mul- 
titude hunted  them,  and  caught  them  still  at  y® 
turne  like  a hare,  and  then  made  a Ians  with  all 


reverent  haste  for  them,  and  boo  after  them 
againe,  that  I never  saw  y®  like  in  iny  life.” 
There  wore  1,500  coaches  present, — a fact  the 
writer  easily  ascertained,  because  each  paid  an 
entrance-toll  of  2s.  6d.,  and  every  horse  was 
charged  Is.  The  catching  of  the  ladies  Cromwell 
at  the  turn  is  explained  by  the  Frenchman 
Miason,  who  relates,  in  his  mention  of  the 
“ diversion  of  the  ring,”  that  the  coaches  of  the 
company  drove  round  and  round ; bub  “ when 
they  have  turn’d  for  some  time  round  one  way, 
they  face  about  and  turn  t’other : so  rowls  the 
world.”  Things  have  little  changed. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  illustrations  of  the 
parka,  we  will  add  a list  of  the  houses  shown  in 
outs.  First,  there  is  Hyde  Park-corner  with 
Apsley  House  in  1800  ; then  come  Melbourne,  or 
York  House,  now  the  Albany ; Hertford  House 
(formerly  Barrymore  House),  whioh  is  No.  105, 
Piccadilly,  built  on  the  figure  yard  of  John  Van 
Nost,  described  by  his  widow  as  the  “ late  famous 
sculptor  i”  Old  Apsley  House,  1828,  when  it  was 
a I’ed-brick  mansion  as  designed  by  the  brothers 
Adams,  and  innocent  of  the  facing  of  Bath  stone 
it  has  sinoQ  put  on  ; three  views  of  Burlington 
House,  the  original  structure,  set  in  ita  long 
prim  garden,  and  showing  the  slip  since  con- 
verted into  Burlington  Arcade,  the  front,  as  left 
by  the  third  earl,  taken  from  a photograph  in 
’ 1868,  and  a view  of  the  colonnade,  saved  only 
just  in  time  from  being  dispersed  as  old  materials 
and  now  awaiting  ita  fate  in  Battersea  Park,  with 
n fourth  out  of  the  old  brick  curtain  wall,  now 
demolished,  that  was  one  of  the  cur'ositios  of 
London  iu  its  time;  Queensberry  House,  whoro 
Gay  enjoyed  duoal  hospitality  so  long,  its  present 
representative  U-xbridgo  House;  Marshal  Wade’s 
bou.se,  in  Old  Burlington-street,  built  by  the 
third  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  said  to  be  too  small 
to  live  in  and  too  large  to  hang  to  a watch 
chain ; Clarendon  House,  1CG7-83 ; Devonshire 
House,  1808;  Chesterfield  House,  Buckingham 
House  in  1748;  Sohomborg  House;  nnd  the 
scieenof  Carlton  House.  The  old  Hiymarket 
Theatre,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Opera  House 
previous  to  1820,  are  also  shown  ; and  there  is 
a map  of  the  district  surveyed,  and  a view  of 
one  of  its  principal  features,  St.  James’s-square. 

Half  the  frail  ladies  of  the  court  seem  to  have 
flocked  to  the  piazzi,  as  this  last-mentioned 
square  was  first  called,  directly  it  was  built. 
Arabella  Churchill  and  Moll  Davis  lived  next 
door  to  ono  another  in  it ; Nell  Gwynn,  and  he 
who  is  said  to  have  received  an  earldom  for 
giving  her  up  to  the  king,  Charles  Suckville, 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  also  lived  in  it ; and  Outherioe 
Sedley,  when  sent  from  court,  had  a house  fur- 
nished for  her  here,  and,  showing  how  curiously 
open  sin  of  one  sort  was  considered  oompatiblo 
with  religious  observances,  “ a seat  taken  for  her 
in  the  new  consecrated  St.  Ann’s  Church.”  The 
memories  of  other  ladies  with  equal  charms  and 
superior  reputations  are  associated  with  the  new 
piazza;  for  at  No.  6,  lived  John,  Lord  Uervoy, 
who  married  the  lovely  Molly  Lepell,  and  his 
son,  who  married  Miss  Ohudleigh ; aud  at  No.  10 
lived  “Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 
heart,”  the  Countess  of  Lovelaoe.  Scarcely, 
indeed,  is  there  a house  in  the  square  that 
has  not  bean  inhabited  by  some  well-known 
personage.  It  has  been,  too,  a focus  of  curious 
and  splendid  assemblies.  One  hereditary  Prinoa 
of  Tuscany  was  lodged  in  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s 
house  here  in  1669,  and  in  honour  of  the  king’s 
birthday  gave  an  exhibition  of  fanciful  fireworks 
to  the  populace,  aud  distributed  several  casks  of 
Italian  wine  and  beer  to  the  admiring  crowd. 
William  III.  supped  with  Earl  Romney  “ in  St. 
James’s  Groat  Square,”  that  he  might  see  the 
grand  display  of  fireworks  there  soon  after  his 
accession;  and  again,  a second  diapl.iy,  before 
the  house  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  with  a 
bonfire  of  140  barrels  of  pitch,  aud  a great 
distribution  of  wine,  in  commemorai.ion  of  the 
peace.  When  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  recalled 
from  Ireland  by  James  II.,  he  was  escorted  to 
his  house  in  this  square  by  a great  greeting 
multitude;  and  a less  friendly  mob  stoned  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  house  in  it.  Another  great  crowd 
came  pouring  into  the  square  when  Mayor  Percy 
arrived  with  the  three  Freuch  eagles  that  were 
substantiations  of  bis  news  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  ; and  others  to  see  Queen  Caroline  pass 
in  state  daily  to  the  House  of  Peers,  iu  1820, 
from  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  reputed 
author  of  “ Junius,”  aud  let  her  Mujesty  by 
his  widow.  Brilliant  gatherings  there  have  been, 
too,  of  literary  and  ai'tistic  celebriiies  in  several 
of  the  houses  here — notably,  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Blessington  and  Earl  de  Grey;  nob  to  be 
eclipsed,  even  in  point  of  fashion,  by  the  gay 
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company  with  high  heels  and  powdered  hair, 
that  made  Almack’s  their  head-qnarbere  in 
its  beat  days.  The  character  of  the  place  is 
best  laconically  expressed,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  Richardson  placed  the  residence  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  in  it.  It  was  linked  to  the 
domains  of  art  by  Wedgwood,  who  had  his  show- 
rooms here.  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  he  has  walked 
down  Sackville-street  more  than  once,  that  he 
might  tread  the  same  stones  Mrs.  Inchbald  trod 
as  she  watched  the  light  in  Dr.  Warren’s  window. 
Surely,  with  the  same  regard  for  what  is  worthy, 
we  might  linger  in  this  square  for  a summer’s 
day,  and  not  exhaust  its  associations. 

Mr.  Wheatley  has  done  much  to  intensify  our 
enjoyment  of  this  district;  more,  even,  than  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  did  when  he  painted  the  rail- 
ings before  his  house  with  ultramarine  at  a 
guinea  per  ounce.  Nevertheless,  there  will  bo 
readers  of  his  work  who  will  miss  several 
requisites.  Like  the  salad  that  required  three 
persons  to  make  it,  including  a maniac  for  the 
mixing,  the  treatment  of  such  a subject  calls  for 
many  gifts.  We  must  be  content  if  the  materials 
famished  are  full  and  correct ; and  be  ready  to 
throw  in,  as  we  read,  the  feeling  and  fancy  they 
evoko.  We  promise  onr  readers  many  momen- 
tary realisations  of  old  times  and  pleasant 
reverberations  from  them  before  they  have 
walked  in  ha'f  the  footsteps  pointed  out. 


THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

It  is  impracticable,  within  the  limits  at  oar 
disposal,  to  attempt  anything  like  a claasificating 
criticism  of  the  2G1  water-colour  drawings,  or, 
as  most  of  them  may  more  appropriately  be 
called,  “paintings  in  water-colours,”  which  com- 
pose the  attractive  exhibition  of  the  present 
season.  All  we  can  attempt  is,  to  point  out  a 
few  of  those  which  most  readily  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor,  or  which,  in  our  judgment, 
have  the  highest  claim  to  something  more  than 
a passing  glance  of  admiration.  The  general 
character  of  the  drawings  is  good ; and  there 
are  several  works,  by  different  well-known  hands, 
which  call  for  the  careful  study  of  the  student, 
no  h'83  than  that  of  the  critic. 

Of  those  masters  of  their  craft  whose  works 
speak  so  distinctly  from  the  walls  of  the  Pall- 
Mall  Gallery,  the  first  name  that  occurs  is  one 
which  is  prefaced  with  the  sad  words  “ the  late.” 
It  is  in  death  alone  that  the  band  of  George 
Rosenberg  has  lost  its  cunning.  Independently 
of  this  special  claim  on  our  regret  and  our 
sympathy,  the  purely  artistic  qualities  of 
many,  not  to  say  of  all,  of  the  seven  drawings 
exhibited  under  the  name  of  this  artist,  are  of 
a very  striking  character.  We  see  ample  evi- 
dence of  a rare  power,  first  to  seize  a special 
aspect  of  nature,  to  apprehend  it  in  its  very 
essence,  and  then  to  project  it  upon  paper.  The 
scenes  are  not  like  reflexions  in  a mirror,  fixed 
by  the  arts  of  the  chemist,  but  they  are  life-like 
reproductions,  in  which  the  master-thought  of 
the  scene  gives  tone  to  the  whole.  Thus  in  the 
“Ice  Plough — the  Glacier  at  Bawr  Brae,  Nor- 
way” (126)  the  dark,  transient,  sapphire  hue  of 
the  riven  ice  is  a marvel  of  artistic  felicity.  The 
dark  green  of  the  foliage  that  clusters  round  the 
double-pointed  gateway  of  “Goodrich  Castle” 
again  looks  like  a bit  of  ivy  bronght  into  the 
room  and  hung  by  the  side  of  pictures.  The 
“Interior  of  Tintorn  Abbey”  (55)  is  a less 
accented  production  j but  as  a specimen  of  a 
pure,  broad,  level  touch,  filling  a large  surface 
with  a fine  representation  of  a noble  ruin,  it 
affords  an  admirable  study. 

Among  artists  now  happily  living,  oue  of  the  first 
places  in  the  present  exhibition  must  be  awai’ded 
to  Carl  Haag,  who  contributes  four  pictures  of 
rare  and  striking  merit.  We  have  no  room  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  new  style  of  art 
which  is  developing  ont  of  what  was  once  water- 
colour drawing.  Whatever  it  may  hereafter 
become,  we  can  trace  not  only  change,  but  pro- 
gress, within  the  last  twelve  mouths.  And  it  is 
with  the  more  hope  that  wo  regard  the  issue  of 
a very  hazardous  experiment,  when  we  see  it  in 
progress  under  the  hands  of  a master  who  can, 
at  all  events,  when  he  chooses,  produce  a water- 
colour drawing,  pure  and  simple.  Such  is  “ The 
Entrance  to  Ancient  Samaria”  (171).  Such  is 
the  architectural  landscape,  glowing  in  the  hues 
of  the  Eastern  snnlight,  that  forms  the  back- 
ground to  the  gorgeous  robes,  and  striking 
physiognomy  of  “Sheik  Michael  el  Mnsrab,”  at 
Palmyra  (63),  The  fine  bearded  face  (9),  with 


the  play  of  iridescent  colour  on  the  stick  and  the 
folds  of  the  robe,  and  the  dark-eyed  “ Semitic 
Belle”  (38),  are  portraits  that  refuse  to  leave 
the  memory. 

Of  the  two  contributions  by  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  wo  can  only  remark  that,  proceeding  from 
the  pencil  of  an  artist  of  such  acknowledged 
power  of  minute  and  elaborate  finish,  they  ought 
to  be  labelled  “ Note  on  Colours,”  “ Rough 
Sketch,”  or  “ Pictorial  Memorandum,”  or  de- 
signated by  some  title  to  show  that  they  were 
only  intended  to  enrich  the  artist’s  own  memory, 
and  serve  for  the  basis  of  future  paintings.  The 
glow  of  the  * Sunset  at  Chimaldity,”  audaeions 
and  violent  as  it  must  seem  to  English  eyes,  is 
not  an  impossible  effect.  It  twinkles  and 
shimmers  on  the  paper  till  you  almost  withdraw 
the  eye.  Bat  in  the  qneerly-drawn  foliage  in 
the  foreground,  the  light  shines  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  plants.  They  must  have  been  drawn 
in  the  morning,  and  would  have  had  a totally 
different  visual  effect  when  interposed  between 
the  eye  and  that  purple  glory  of  sundown. 

' Again,  the  strange,  Medimval — ^most  Japanese 
I — conventional  halo  which  represents  the  sun, 
in  the  “ Feata  at  Fiesole  ” (71),  does  produce  on 
i the  eye  the  effect  of  that  disc  peeping  through 
foliage.  Bub  how  much  is  requisite  in  order  to 
form  this  hint  i:  to  a picture?  Why  should  the 
head  of  the  little  boy  who  drops  his  dram  be  so 
grotesquely  disproportioned  ? Why  should  trees, 
and  girls,  and  musicians,  be  lined  in  by  heavy 
touches  like  the  efforts  of  a child  with  a brush  ? 
No  artist  can  escape  the  penalty  of  taking 
liberties  with  his  own  fame. 

Mr.  C.  J.  PinwelTs  “ Elixir  of  Love  ” (114)  is 
one  of  the  pictures  that  first  catch  the  eye.  It 
possesses  much  merit.  The  expression  of  the 
faces  is  often  very  tender, — always  very  true, 
and  the  sentiment  is  very  pleasing.  Bnt  the 
composition  has  not  been  kept  within  the  limits  of 
probability.  Some  stirring  central  attraction, 
tbe  want  of  which  is  instinctively  felt,  alone  could 
have  brought  those  forty  figures  together  in 
that  scene.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  large 
stones,  made  of  terra  cotta.  The  ground  is  of  no 
terrestrial  material  at  all.  This  clever  artist 
must  give  his  imagination  truths  to  work  upon, 
to  take  the  rank  his  powers  entitle  him  to  reach. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  “ Arrest  of  Guido  F.iwkes  ” 
(No.  104)  is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  very 
clever,  and  tells  the  tale  well.  The  defiant 
stare  of  the  bouud  ruffian,  and  the  frightened 
look  of  the  shrinking  king,  are  admirable ; and 
the  soft  cheeik  and  well-tended  locks  of  the  young 
man  who  is  straining  the  cords  heighten  tbe 
rusrgedness  of  the  prisoner.  Bnt  the  king, 
although  sufficiently  contemptible,  is  not 
James  VI.,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  hump- 
backed, as  Mr,  Gilbert’s  sovereign  appears 
to  be. 

Mr.  Branwhite  has  some  remarkable  instances 
of  power  over  the  pencil.  His  “Early  Moon- 
light, a Black  Frost  ” (No.  29)  is  a perfect 
photograph  ; and  we  think  that  in  this,  and  per- 
haps oue  or  two  other  instances,  the  artist  has 
called  in  the  aid  of  photography  to  assist  in  his 
rendering  of  nature.  Mr.  Birket  Foster’s 
“ Weald  of  Surrey  ” requires  to  be  seen  at  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  gives  the  swell  of  a 
rich  English  landscape.  Wo  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  list  of  pictures  that  stand  on  the 
same  line  of  merit.  But  we  must  claim  admi- 
ration for  No.  229,  “ Lighthouse,  Messina, 
Calabria,”  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson.  Of  what  a 
water-colour  drawing  should  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  with  the  early  method  of  the 
art,  we  consider  this  the  best  specimen  in  the 
room.  The  scene  is  admirably  chosen,  lovely  in 
itself,  well  arranged  as  a composition  on  the 
paper,  and  produced  by  those  clear,  glowing 
touches  of  pure  colour,  with  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  detail  and  of  finish  that  wore  the 
pride  of  the  grand  old  draughtsmen  who  founded 
the  English  school  of  water-colours. 

Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  shows,  with  some  eccentri- 
cities, qualities  of  very  high  order.  His  “ Phyllis 
and  Demophoon  ” (154),  and  “ Love  disguised  as 
Reason  ” (64),  will  gratify  others  besides  his  own 
circle  of  unqualified  admirers. 

Mr.  Gastineau,  the  Nestor  of  the  Society, 
exhibits  some  pictures  that  all  must  think  re- 
markable when  the  nnmber  of  years  during 
which  he  has  practised  tbe  art  is  remembered; 
and  few  persons  will  visit  the  gallery  without 
noticing  (24)  “ Waiting  for  the  Ferry-Boat,” 
Walter  Goodall ; (84)  “ Evening,”  Brittan  Willis ; 
(86)  “ Castel  Nuovo,  Naples,”  E.  A.  Goodall; 
(94)  “Vessels  running  for  Yarmouth  Roads,” 
j Duncan;  (145)  “Interior  of  Milan  Cathedral,” 
I S.  Read ; and  others. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The  34th  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  institution  took  place  on  Tuesday 
last,  on  the  stage  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  (by  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster),  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  council’s  report,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  tbe  amount  subscribed, 
with  a view  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
daring  the  year  1870  ; Lord  Houghton,  the  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  company  were — The  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Mr.  J.  Fahey,  Mr.  G.  Reid,  Mr.  J.  B, 
Butterworth,  Mr.  J.  Hopgood,  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus  (hon.  secretaries),  Mr. 
Lumb  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  &c. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Coaucil  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  in  presenting 
their  thirty-fourth  Annual  Report,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that,  in  spite  of  the  depression  existing  in  aU  mercan- 
tile operations,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  colonies 
and  abroad,  the  popularity  of  the  vfork  presented  to 
the  subacribera  has  raised  the  amount  collected  to 
10.710L  10a.  6d. 

The  engravingto  be  presented  to  the  subscribers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  “ Light  and  Darkness,"  from  a picture  by 
Mr.  George  Smith,  ia  of  a subject  diflVring  in  many  respects 
from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  selected,  being  of  a 
domestic  charnctor,  and  eminently  calculated  to  awaken 
sympathy,  not  only  for  the  Blind  Girl,  but  for  the  good 
work  she  has  undertaken. 

A Scripture-reader,  deprived  of  sight,  she  endeavours, 
by  means  of  that  simple  but  admirable  invention  which 
modern  science  has  discovered,  to  impart  to  those  around 
her  the  truths  which  she  herself  has  learnt  to  appreciate. 
The  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Smith;  the 
countenance  of  the  blind  girl  is  earnest  and  impressive, 
while  the  eflect  of  her  teaching  and  enthusiasm  upon  the 
faces  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  by  which  she 
is  surrounded,  is  excellently  depicted.  I'ho  aged  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  deep  in  thought,— the  sorrowful 
countenance  of  tbe  young  mother,  the  energetic  »ppeal  ot 
the  sister,  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  undecided  ex- 
pression on  the  countenance  of  the  husbaud,  wavering 
between  tho  influences  of  a drunken  associite  and  of  tlie 
words  of  the  reader.  The  engraving,  the  Council  believe, 
will  prove  extremely  popular,  and  acceptable  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Art. Union. 

The  Council  have  secured  for  the  Society  a very  floe 
copy  in  chromolithograby,  by  Messrs.  Roll,  of  a drawing 
Bollagio-Comoj  by  Mr.  Birket  Poster,  a number  of  impres- 
sions of  which  will  be  distributed  on  this  oc  .•osion. 

Vacancies  in  the  Council,  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.imes  Anderson  Rose, 
esq.,  F.E.8.L.,  have  been  tilled  up  by  the  election  of  tho 
Hon.  Alfred  Bagot  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer. 

The  Council  have,  as  usual,  to  return  their  warm  thanks 
to  tho  locil  honorary  secretariea  and  agents  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  for  their  continued  zealous  endeavours 
to  spread  the  influence  of  the  Society. 

In  spite  of  the  depression  in  almost  all  our  colonial 
dependencies,  ana  tho  almost  prohibitory  amouut  of  the 
duties,  and  dearness  of  money  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  to  record  very  fair  returns.  Amongst  a large 
number  who  merit  our  thanks,  Mr.  Dare,  of  Yoko- 
hama; Messrs.  Eyre,  Franks,  llawkes,  Suerriff,  and 
■Wilkie,  in  Australia;  Messrs.  Potter,  of  St.  John,  and 
Wetmore,  of  Halifax,  deserve  particular  notice  as  send- 
ing good  returns;  aud,  notwithstanding  the  troubles 
in  New  Zealand,  good  lists  have  come  from  our  repre- 
sentatives in  chat  place. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  three  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  aud  two  gentlemen  from  the 
general  body  of  subecribers,  namely,  Mr.  G.  J.  Foaris 
and  Mr.  iV.  Wright,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
are  olFered. 

Tiie  Reserve  Fund  now  amounts  to  13,-Ki6L  12s.  9d. 

The  lollowiog  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure ; a detailed  account  vrill,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  Ueport 

Amount  of  subscriptions £1(1,710  10  8 


Cost  of  prints  of  tho  year,  report,  exhi- 
bition, and  almanack,  ineludiug  re- 
serve of  2^  per  cent 4,191  13  6 

General  priotmg,  rent,  salaries,  Ac 2,4' 8 17  1 

Set  apart  for  prizes  4,090  0 0 


Total 10,710  10  6 

The  amount  availublo  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
will  be  thus  allotted 


20 

10 

13 

10 


6 

4 


2 „ 

1 work  at  

1 >• 

There  will  also  bo  distributed : — 


£10  each. 
15  „ 

30  „ 

23  „ 

30  .. 

33  ,, 

40  „ 

•45  „ 

60  „ 

GO  „ 

100 

150  „ 

200  „ 


20  Bronzes  of  the  Nelson  Column. 
200  Chromolithographs,  “Bellagio." 


Thus,  with  the  pariun  busts  given  to  all  vfho  have  sub- 
scribed for  ten  years  consecutively  without  gaming  a 
prize,  there  will  bo  476  prizes,  in  addition  to  the  work 
given  to  every  member.  - . , , » , 

The  works  selected  by  the  prizehoiders  of  last  year 
were  as  usual,  oxhibited  in  tho  liallery  of  the  Insiitute  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  and  large  numbers  visited  tho 
rooms;  although,  from  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
exhibitions  open  to  the  public  in  the  present  day,  our 
gallery  does  not  attract  the  throng  of  visitors  which,  in 
former  times,  on  the  evenings  when  it  was  open,  made 
Suilblk-atreet  well-nigh  impassable.  The  Council  have 
much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  of  the  works 
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Belected  fully  suataioed  the  improTomcDt  id  poiat  of  merit 
meotiosed  la  luat  year's  Beport;  and  they  would  urge 
those  who  will,  to*day,  become  possessed  of  the  right  of 
selection  to  take  care  that  the  character  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  this  respect,  does  not  suffer  at  their  hands.  It  is 
most  important  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  making 
selection  of  a picture  : the  prizeholder  has  to  remember 
that  he  is  choosing  something  which  is  to  hang  always 
before  his  eyes,  and  which  should  tend  to  educate  the 
taste  as  well  as  to  please  the  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  principle  applies  only 
to  large  and  expensive  worke.  A simple  small  picture 
may  exhibit,  in  its  degree,  as  much  Irnth,  beauty,  and 
artistic  knowledge  as  a largo  canvas.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations, too,  it  is  undeniable  that  a picture  jadkiously 
bought,  is  a valuable  investment,  and  will  at  any  time 
realise  its  coat. 

An  anecdote  or  two  relating  to  the  operations  of  this 
Society  as  an  arf-ttaching  institution  for  promoting  the 
love  of  art  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

A lady  subscriber,  about  the  year  1839,  gained  a smsU 
prize,  and,  not  having  the  least  knowledge  of  art,  consulted 
a member  of  the  Council,  who,  after  going  the  round  of  all 
the  exhibitions,  advised  her  to  take  a lirawing  at  the  New 
AVuter-coIour  Society  for  20i.  Being  much  pleased  with 
her  new  acquisition,— new  sensation,  it  maybe  called, — 
she  paid  several  visits  to  the  gallery,  accompanied  by 
members  of  her  family,  and  before  tbe  close  of  the  season 
purchased  three  other  drawings,  and  from  year  to  year, 
almost  ever  since,  the  family  have  made  other  purchases, 
and,  from  being  without  a single  work  of  art  on  their 
walla,  are  now  poBBesaors  of  a valuable  and  important 
collection.  About  tbe  same  lime  another  prize-holder  of 
20E  purchased  a marine  subject  at  the  Old  Water-colour 
Gallery.  In  his  case,  too,  it  was  the  first  work  of  art  he 
hod  ever  possessed.  Since  then  he  bad  accumulated  with 
great  judgment  a collection  of  drawings  which  may  be 
valued  at  between  5,0001.  and  6,0001.  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  mentioned. 

We  say,  then,  emphatically,  make  your  choice  with  earo 
and  deliberation;  and  if  you  distrust  your  own  judgment, 
apply  to  tbe  Selection  Committee,  who  hold  frequent 
meetings  at  the  galleries,  and  are  always  ready  to  uflbrd 
advice  and  assistance. 

The  field  of  selection  open  to  the  prizebolders  has  been 
extended  by  the  addition  to  our  list  of  two  new  public 
gal'eries  lately  established  in  Bond-street. 

Since  the  Council  last  had  cccasion  to  address  yon,  the 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms  built  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  the  rear  of  Burlington  House,  has  been  opened ; and  it 
13  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion, 
there  are  not  anywhere  to  be  found  galleries  better 
adapted  for  theirpurpose,  or  in  which  the  works  exhibited 
may  be  more  advantageously  studied  ; and  particularly  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  decorations,  while  rich  and  in 
perfect  keeping,  are  so  disposed  as  not,  in  any  way,  to 
mar  the  effect  of  the  pictures,  or  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  spectator. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased  facilities  of  exhibi- 
tion thus  afforded,  will  stimulate  the  artists  of  England  to 
greater  efforts  to  maintain  a foremost  place  amongst  their 
European  brethren;  and  especially  that  they  may  not  be 
led  by  facility  of  production  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quan- 
tity. 

In  tbeir  Beport  of  the  year  1868,  your  Council,  echoing 
tbe  sentiments  of  all  lovers  of  art— who  feel  how  much  (he 
artists  of  this  day  are  benefited  by  the  study  of  the  great 
masters  of  old  times — expressed  their  regret  that  the 
exhibitions  of  the  British  Institution  Lad  come  to  a close. 
It  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  the  Royal 
Academy  has,  during  the  past  season,  lent  a portion  of  its 
line  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  a most  interesting 
collection  of  old  masters. 

The  colleciion  was  widely  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced,  and,  if  some  works  were  absent  which  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  they  are  only 
reserved  for  a future  occasion.  In  no  country  but 
England  could  private  resources  yield  so  rare  and  varied  a 
collection.  As  a general  rule  the  private  galleries  of  other 
countries  are  rich  only  in  the  works  of  native  artists,  but 
ihe  ancestral  families  of  Britain  have  been  either  more 
catholic  in  taste  or  more  fortunate  in  opportunity,  and 
thns  it  happens  that  this  our  land— seldom  shaken  by 
revolution  and  never  plundered  by  invasion — has  an 
accumulated  art-wealth  wholly  beyond  parallel. 

The  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  Trafalgar- 
sqnaro  has  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Directors  ot  the 
National  Gallery  tho  building  hitherto  occupied  by  that 
body,  and  has  secured,  not  only  an  improved  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  national  pictures,  but  the  introduction  of 
Olliers  for  which  there  had  not  before  been  space. 

A ihird  event  of  much  importance  has  also  taken  place 
during  the  present  year,  namely,  tbe  removal  of  the 
national  collection  of  portraits  from  Great  George-atreet 
to  the  building  bounding  the  southern  side  of  the  ilorti- 
cultural  Gardena  at  South  Kensington.  These  works 
form  a colleotion  of  portraits  of  very  great  historical 
interest,  and  arc  for  the  first  time  seen  to  advantage; 
every  care  has  been  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure 
for  each  picture  the  light  beat  adapted  for  its  due  appre- 
ciation. 

On  the  subject  of  education— and  art-education  is  one 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day— the  Council  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  some  interesting  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Staflbrd  Northcote  wlrlst  presiding  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art  in  Qneen-square,  Bloomsbury.  In  lis  address  Sir 
Stafford  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Government,  some  years  back,  had  been  somewhat  lax  in 
the  support  of  these  institutions,  for  he  was  happy  to 
think  that,  from  the  difl'erences  of  opinion  which  then  pre- 
vailed, many  excellent  principles  had  been  evolved,  and 
great  improvements  introduced  into  tbe  teaching  of  art 
in  this  country.  He  urged  the  students  to  remember  that 
greater  responsibility  rested  upon  them  now  in  making  use 
of  the  additional  udvantagei  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them.  The  old  proveib,  that  one  man  might  take  a 
horse  to  the  water  but  twenty  could  not  make  him  drink, 
was  applicable  to  education.  Unless  tbe  students  tbem- 
selves  were  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  appliances 
incidental  to  schools  of  art,  all  the  efi'orts  of  the  teachers 
would  be  nugatory. 

Tht  se  who  can  remember  tho  time  before  (be  Art-Union 
was  established,  know  well  how  few  works  of  art  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle-classes.  The 
art-ornaments  of  a lower  class  consisted  then,  chiefly,  of 
painted  plaster  “images,"  as  they  were  called,  sold  by 
Italian  boys  so  profusely  over  the  country.  What  the 
public  opinion  in  respect  of  the  arts  now  is,  as  compared 
with  what  it  then  was,  it  is  unnecessary  farther  to  point 
out. 

The  Council,  in  their  last  annual  report,  referred  to  the 


valuable  means  of  instruction  in  art  that  ate  yearly  be- 
coming larger,  and  more  important,  and  more  especially 
to  tbe  munificent  bequests  of  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade ; 
they  have  now  tbe  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that 
the  trustees,  acting' under  his  will,  have  taken  the  three 
very  important  steps  required  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
Firstly,  by  the  appointment  of  John  Ruskia,  esq-,  M.A., 
as  Professor  at  Oxford;  secondly,  by  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  as  Professor  at  Cambridge  ; and  thirdly, 
by  making  arrangements  to  apply  so  much  from  the  trust 
in  tbeir  hands  as  will  amount  to  about  7,0001.  to  the  erection 
of  a bmliiiog  for  a school  of  art  in  connexion  with  the 
University  College,  London : and  it  is  understood  that  a 
site  for  this  purpose  will  be  given  by  the  College  on  its 
own  land.  These  lectures  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
may  be  considered  the  forerunners  of  a new  era  in 
university  education.  Professor  Ruskin,  in  commencing 
his  course  at  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  said  the 
study  of  fine  arts  was  thenceforth  introduced  at  Oxford, 
and  the  lecturer  enlarged  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
study  of  art  upon  the  character  of  a nation.  The  attend- 
anoe  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  at  an  Oxford  lecture, 
a great  many  ladies  beieg  present.  The  presence  of 
unusual  numbers  of  undergraduates  also  testified  to  the 
interest  that  Mr.  Euskin’s  proposed  lectures  had  excited. 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  the  Cambridge  Slade  Professor,  com- 
menced bis  course  in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  by  paying  a graceful  tribute  to  tho 
memory  of  the  late  Felix  Slade,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  himself  derived  from  art,  had  founded 
these  Professorships  in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  a most  interesting 
collection  of  prints  formed  part  of  the  munificent  gift  of 
Mr.  Blade,  a portico  of  which  has  been  carefully  arranged 
and  placed  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Great 
care  has  evidently  been  taken  by  the  intelligent  keeper  of 
the  prints  in  their  selection,  so  as  to  bring  together  the 
choicest  specimens  of  iho  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools,  and  there  are  few  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
who  are  not  represented  in  (his  exhibition. 

The  forthcoming  Annual  International  Exhibitions,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  held  at  Kensington  next  year,  are  a 
subject  for  congratulation  as  a means  for  the  cultivation 
of  a growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  will  show  how 
closely  artistic  pursuits  may  be  associated  with  works  of 
industry. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  as  Chairman  at  a 
conference  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
pointed  out  how  beDeficially  works  of  art-manufacture 
could  bo  collected  under  tbe  same  roof  with  those  of  pure 
ait.  It  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  art  to  associate  the 
useful  with  the  orcsmentsl.  Another  important  feature 
connected  with  this  exhibition  is  that  tbe  artists  associated 
with  it,  knowing  the  value  of  having  the  works  of  others 
placed  in  juita-position  with  their  own,  have  arranged 
(bat  there  shall  be  no  absolute  division  as  to  nationality, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  seeing  tbe 
works  of  native  artists  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of 
other  countries  ; and  the  result  looked  for  is  to  get  them 
out  of  the  habit  of  working  iu  any  particular  mode, 
because  it  is  English,  whilst  perhaps  rejecting  tbe  better 
mode  belonging  to  a foreign  country. 

Lot  us  hope  that  with  so  many  collections  of  fine  works, 
and  other  means  of  culture  which  ought  to  have  the  efi'eut 
of  elevating  the  public  taste,  there  may  result  such  a 
demand  for  beauty  of  design,  and  elegance  of  form,  in  all 
oiir  manufactures,  textile,  fictile,  or  others,  as  will  certainly 
induce  the  tupply.  Such  supply,  with  the  many  existing 
appliances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  of 
the  workman,  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  and  ought  to  place 
England  in  as  good  a position  as  regards  the  taste  of  her 
productions  as  she  has  generally  held  in  respect  of  the 
quahty  of  her  work. 

Lewis  Pocock,  ■)  c„„a 

E.  E.  AUTBOBUS,  j c . 


Tbe  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  be 
adopted,  observed  that  its  object  was  to  recom- 
mend to  the  interest  and  goodwill  of  the  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  society,  and  he  thought  that 
tbe  writer  of  the  report  had  very  judiciously 
touched  upon  the  matters  connected  with  art 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  country  since  they 
last  met.  He  had  pressed  upon  them  a remark 
as  to  the  importance  which  attached  to  the 
character  of  tho  work  which  the  prize-holders 
might  select  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  a right  public  judgment  in 
these  matters  j becaose,  considering  the  enor- 
mous circulation  which  was  given  to  the  prints 
of  tbe  Art-Union,  it  was  most  essential  that  the 
subjects  selected  shonld  be  equally  high  and 
noble  in  character  as  the  works  the  society 
attempted  to  recommend  to  the  public.  The 
association  was  guided  by  two  principles, — first, 
that  the  work  should  be  a good  specimen  of  art 
in  itself;  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be  inter- 
esting  to  the  community.  They  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  the  society’s  operations,  and 
therefore  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  should  keep  these  two  considerations  in 
mind.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  they 
should  have  an  admirable  exhibition  at  tbe 
Royal  Academy  this  year ; but  it  was  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  one  of  onr  artists  (Mr. 
Leighton)  had  been  prevented  by  the  state  of 
hia  health  from  contribnting  to  the  collection  j 
and  it  was  also  to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Maclise 
had  been  removed  by  death  from  the  scene  in 
which  be  had  so  often  distinguished  himself. 
Mr.  Maclise  had  been  greatly  associated  with 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  notably  in  regard  to 
his  valuable  work,  “The  Sleeping  Beauty,’’ 
which,  it  would  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the 
prize  pictures  many  years  ago,  and  for  which 
only  2001,  were  paid.  A few  years  afterwards 
the  same  work  was  sold  for  1,200J.,  and  there 


was  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  it  would 
command  even  a larger  amount.  He  con- 
gratulated the  council  npon  the  successful  result 
of  their  continued  exertions,  and  warmly  com- 
mended  the  report  to  the  attention  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  adopted. 

Professor  Donaldson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Pocook  and  Mr.  Antrobus,  the  honorary  secre- 
taries, which  was  carried. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Webster,  for 
granting  the  use  of  the  theatre,  and  to  Mr.  John 
Kinloch,  for  the  complete  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  tho  purposes  of  tbe  meeting. 

Other  resolutions  of  a formal  nature  were 
passed,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  was  then 
proceeded  with. 

200i.— Melliok,  C.  T.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

150i. — "Wjon,  A.  B.,  Kilburn. 

loot. — Booker,  W.  H.,  Nottingham;  Elliott,  J., 
Kapunda. 

751. — I’epyp,  W.  H.,  Cologne;  Richardson,  Henry, 
King  tVilliem-street. 

60t.— Clarke,  George,  St.  Jobn’s-wood  ; Hunt,  S.,  India 
Ofiiee. 

501. — Ellis,  C.,  jun.,  Maidstone;  England,  W.,  Bush- 
lane;  Taylor,  A.  A.,  Watling-strect ; Thomas,  G.  E., 
Barbadoes. 

•i6E— Argent,  W.  C.,  Mauritius;  Danger,  F.  H.,  Great 
St.  Helens;  Dickson,  J.,  Isl  ngton ; Grose,  W.,  Botes- 
dale;  Eandon,  Dr.,  Malta;  Venn,  tV.  W.,  jun.,  Black- 
hoath. 

40i. — Alston,  J.  A,,  "Westbury;  Butterwortb,  J.  W., 
Fleet-street  I Day,  W.,  Harden  ; Hammond,  E,,  Camden- 
town;  McLaren,  Jno.,  Bedford;  Newton,  E.  J.,  Fleet- 
street. 

36/.— Baker,  C.,  Herbert-street ; Coard,  H.,  Arbour- 
villas  ; Davidson,  Rev.  W,,  Clare,  8. A.;  flearne,  John, 
Bristol;  Moses,  8.  M.,  Shanghai ; Eidout,  G.P.,  Toronto; 
Powell,  H,,  Euston-road;  Wylde,  R.  G.,  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

302. — Eiraud,  F.,  Smyrna;  Frazer,  J.  A.,  Yokohama; 
Furlong,  T.,  St.  John,  N.B. ; Gregg,  E.,  Kensington, 
gardens;  Nash,  W.,  Strand;  Noseda,  Mr.  Wellington- 
street;  Parkinson,  K.,  St.  Anne’s  Bay;  Scott,  W.  M., 
Durham;  Sharpe,  R.  K.,  Westminster  Bridge-road; 
Sutherland,  K.,  Handswortb. 

252. — Aldred,  W.,  Halesworth  ; Cooper,  J.  R.,  Canter- 
bury; Dufiield,  John,  Manchester;  Edmeston,  J.,  Dawaon- 
place;  Harrison,  J.  8.,  Sydney;  Martin,  W.  H.,  Throg- 
morion-street;  Moore,  Capt.,  Winchester;  Sprague, 
.T.  D.,  Sherborne-lano , Thacker,  Spinks,  & Co. ; Whitaker, 
W.  W,,  Manchester;  W.  Q.,  Oldham;  Yates,  John, 
Chorley. 

202.— Ansdell,  J.,  Arica;  Dandiaon,  N.  J.,  Barnsley; 
Frazer,  A.,  Edinburgh;  Green,  T.,  Dalton-in-Furness ; 
Hendricks,  M.,  Port  Elizabeth  ; Houghton,  Mrs.,  Newton  ; 
Norton,  G.  S.,  Streatham ; Nugent,  G.  H.,  Arica ; Romans, 
H.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Wilson,  J.,  Horncastle. 

152. — Arnold,  Mrs.,  Brompton  ; Badcock,  D.,  Taunton; 
Batchelor,  T.  B.,  Newport,  M.  ; Bond,  W.  T.,  Bexley- 
healh  ; Cameron,  Mrs.,  Duke-sireet;  Christie,  George, 
Stirling;  Bekroyd,  W.  J.,  Melbourne;  Henly,  Rev.  Jn., 
Twyford  ; Larby,  6.  A.,  ^a-road  ; Loibl,  Mrs.,  Holland- 
terrace;  Marshall,  Rev.  E.,  Sandford;  Mason,  L.  T.  M., 
Junior  Carlton  Club;  Moody,  Mrs.,  E.  B.,  Yarmouth, 
N.S. ; Peacock,  C.  J.,  Scarborough ; Rogers,  J.,  Lewisham ; 
Eusson,  E.,  Walsall;  Stennett,  W.  C.,  Bedford  ; Sutclifle, 

J. ,  Grimsby;  Taylor,  R.,  Ipswich;  Van  Reed,  E.  M., 
Yobobama. 

102. — Allen,  R.,  Port  Elizabeth  ; Arnold,  Mrs.,  Walling- 
ford; Cocy,  Sir  E.,  Belfast;  Dewer,  E.,  Gordon-street ; 
Edwards,  K.,  jun..  Great  Marlborougb-street ; Eisdell,  A. 

K. ,  Reading;  Hanson,  T.,  New  North-road;  Kersley,  T. 
H.,  Birmingham;  Lindsay,  A,,  Quebec;  MalJett,  H., 
Clapham-road ; McNamara,  Dr.,  Newgate-street ; Murray, 
T.  A.,  Tasmania;  Partridge,  Miss,  Ballarat;  Pattison, 
H.  J.,  Putney. heath;  Pearce,  8-,  Kapunda;  Rogers,  J. 
C.,  Ivybridgej  Thompson,  J.  C.,  Hull;  Tuke,  Dr.  Albe- 
marle-street ;'  TurubuH,  G.  M.,  Adelaide  ; Upcolt,  W.  B., 
Wolverhampton;  Wetmore,  H.  E.,  Halifax;  Woolfe,  B. 
J.,  Charlea-street. 

A copy  t»  Sronze  of  the  “ Kehon"  Column.— 
Baumer,  C.  H,,  St.  Jobn’s-wood;  Boreman,  J.,  Shoe- 
lane;  Cass,  J.  B.,  Little  Hsmpton ; Charringtoo,  R.  L., 
Carshslton  ; Day,  T.,  Canonhury  ; Henderson,  J.  McB., 
Dumfries;  Howis,  C.,  Brentford;  Kemp,  S.  V.,  Laun- 
ceston; Leeds,  T.  W.,  St.  John’s,  N.B.;  Middlemias, 
Geelong;  Morris,  W.,  Robb;  Neale,  J.,  Birmingham; 
Newton,  F.,  Maida-hill.lW. ; Northampton,  Marquis  of, 
Piccadilly;  Ogilvy,  C.  F.,  Lee;  Smith,  H.,  Mill-street; 
Stanford,  E.,  Steynicg;  Tucker,  R.  C.,  Ashburton  ; War- 
burton,  J.  J.,  HaeRngden ; Wootten,  Wootteu  W.,  Head- 
ington. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mies  Nisbet  and 
Miss  Woodman,  to  the  scrutineers,  and  to  the 
chairman. 


Tbe  Britlsb  Museum. — Under  the  auspices 
of  tbe  council  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  Union 
Saturday  visits  have  been  made, — one  to  the 
Egyptian  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
another  to  the  geological  collection ; and  on 
Saturday  last  Professor  Flower,  conservator  of 
the  magnificent  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  received  about  fifty  of  the  working 
men  of  the  metropolis,  fo  whom  he  delivered 
three  lectures,  explanatoiy  of  human  and  com- 
parative osteology.  The  visits  paid  on  Satur- 
days  to  the  British  Museum  force  the  repetition 
of  tho  inquiry,  why  is  the  British  Museum  not 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  always?  It  is 
the  only  day  on  which  a large  number  of  persons 
have  any  chance  of  going  about.  Tbe  officers  of 
the  British  Museum  should  seek  to  keep  up  with, 
the  times. 
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PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS .• 

This  paper  contains  a description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  property  in  respect  of  which 
poor-rates  are  levied,  and  the  manner  of  valuing 
that  property  for  the  assessment.  Property,  to 
be  expressly  liable  to  the  poor-rate  under  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  must  be  “ locally  within 
the  parish  “ visible  within  the  parish  and, 
“productive  of  a private  profit  within  the 
parish.” 

Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as — 

1.  Lands  (in  occupation)  in  the  parish. 

2.  Houses  (in  occupation)  in  the  parish. 

3.  Tithes  impropriate  and  propriations  of 

tithes  arising  within  the  parish. 

4.  Coal  mines  (in  occupation)  in  the  parish. 

5.  Saleable  underwoods  in  the  parish. 

All  the  lands  in  occupation  in  a parish,  except 
woodlands,  are  rateable ; but,  the  word  “ lands  ” 

•in  the  statute  does  not  appear  to  carry  the  usual 
•legal  meaning  of  that  word,  because  it  cannot 
include  houses,  as  they  are  separately  referred 
te  therein.  The  words  “ lands  and  houses,”  to- 
.gether,  have  been  held  to  include  all  descriptions 
of  landed  property  used  for  any  purpose  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  excepting  that  of 
growing  wood  and  timber.  These  products  of 
the  land  have  always  been  held  to  be  exempt, 
because  “ saleable  underwoods  ” are  specially 
made  liable. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  regards  things  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
always  held  that  all  mines,  other  than  coal- 
mines, were  intended  to  be  exempted  from 
poor-rate,  because  “coal  mines”  are  specially 
by  name  made  liable  (Rex  v.  Sedgley,  2 B.  and 
A.,  73). 

This  specially  has  raised  a difficulty.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  the  courts  to  determine  where 
land,  which  is  rateable,  ended,  and  a mine,  which 
is  nob  rateable,  began.  In  the  case  of  Eex  v. 
6t.  Austell  (reported  in  5 B.  and  A.,  693),  it  was 
held  that  a part  of  the  produce  of  a mine  (not 
a coal-mine)  reserved  to  the  owner  was  subject 
to  the  rate  ; nob  as  a mine,  but  as  a reservation 
of  the  soil  or  land  itself,  and  the  owner  was  held 
to  be  rateable  as  occupying  the  land.  In  the 
case  of  Rex  v.  Sedgley,  Lord  Tentcrden  thus 
described  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  judicial  dicta  on  this  subject : — 

“ The  whole  mine  not  being  a coal-mine  is 
exempt.  If  the  owner  works  the  mine  and  takes 
the  whole  produce,  he  is  not  rateable  for  it, 
either  as  mine  or  land.  If  be  lets  it  to  an  occu- 
pier, reserving  a rent,  the  occupier  is  not  rate- 
able for  it  either  as  a mine  or  land,  nor  is  the 
owner  liable,  no  one  being  rateable  for  a mere 
rent.  Bub,  if  the  owner  lets  it,  reserving  a part 
of  the  produce,  that  part  is  held  to  be  land, 
although  the  whole  mine,  or  the  whole  of  its 
produce  is  nob  land,  aud  the  owner  is  rateable 
for  this  part  of  the  mine  as  occupier  of  land, 
though  he  would  not  be  rateable  for  it  if  he 
occupied  aud  worked  the  whole  and  took  directly 
the  whole  produce.” 

lu  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Earl  Pomfret  (5  M.  and 
B.,  139),  it  was  held  that  ore  of  a lead-mine, 
reserved  by  the  owner,  which  had  to  be  smelted 
before  it  was  rendered,  was  not  a portion  of  the 
soil,  and  not  subject  to  the  rate.  And  in  the 
case  of  Eex  v.  Tremayne  (4  B.  and  A.,  162),  it 
was  held  that  where  the  reservation  to  the  owner 
was  the  value  in  money  of  a portion  of  a mine, 
other  than  a coal-mine,  the  owner  is  not  rateable 
for  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  Telargoch  Mining  Company 
V.  St.  Asaph  Union,  it  was  held  that  the  appel- 
lants were  rateable  to  tlie  poor-rate  in  respect 
of  the  occupation  of  a stream,  which  they  bad 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  machinery  connected  with  a lead- 
mine  which  is  not  rateable.  The  water-course 
was  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  being 
partly  open,  partly  tunnelled,  and  for  about  350 
yards  in  pipes.  The  Company  were  owners  of 
part  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  water-conrse, 
and  part  of  it  they  rented.  The  land  was  held 
to  he  enhanced  in  value  by  its  capability  of  con- 
veying water,  and  not  exempt  from  rateability 
by  reason  of  its  connexion  with  a lead-mine. 

Operations  involving  the  consumption  of  the 
soil  itself,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  mining, 
render  the  land  operated  on  subject  to  the  rate. 
For  example, — stone  quarries,  lime  works,  slate 
works,  salt  works,  potteries,  brick-fields,  pits 
of  fullers’  earth,  sand,  marl,  and  gravel,  have 
-all  been  held  to  be  rateable ; but,  with  this 


* By  Mr.  Edward  Eyde.  Read  at  tbe  ordinaiy  general 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  April  25tb,  1870. 
Mr.  Robert  Collier  Driver  in  the  chair. 
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distinct  qualification,  that  if  the  minerals  can- 
not be  got  without  involving  a mining  operation, 
then  they  are  not  rateable. 

To  enumerate  all  the  purposes  for  which 
lands  can  be  so  occupied  as  to  be  rateable, 
would,  in  these  days,  almost  amount  to  an  im- 
possibility. There  are  lands  used  for  agricnl- 
tural  purposes,  accommodation  lands,  build- 
ing lands,  railways,  private  roads  aud  ways, 
oauals,  reservoirs,  docks,  gas-works,  water- 
works, markets,  yards,  wharfs,  bleaohing- 
grounda,  fisheries,  &c. 

As  regards  navigation  and  fishing,  a mere 
right  over  the  water  without  an  interest  in  the 
land  is  not  rateable. 

The  right  of  shooting  over  land  occasionally 
complicates  questions  concerning  the  rateability 
of  the  respective  occupiers  of  the  land  and  the 
shooting.  It  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen  v.  Battle  Union  (L.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8), 
that,  where  an  owner  retains  in  his  own  occu- 
pation woodland,  but  lets  the  right  of  shooting 
over  it  with  a neighbouring  mansion,  he  is  rate- 
able for  the  land  and  the  shooting,  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  to  take  game  is  an  inci- 
dent to  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  that  he 
derives  a benefit,  not  from  taking  the  game  him- 
self, bub  from  a pecuniary  recompense  made  to 
him  for  allowing  some  one  else  to  take  it.  His 
occupation  of  the  woodland  is  productive  to  him 
of  a value  enhanced  by  the  rent  which  he 
receives  for  tbe  shooting.  The  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Thurlstorn  was  of  a different  character.  The 
landowner  bad  let  a farm  to  one  man,  aud  had 
granted  the  right  of  shooting  over  the  farm  to 
another.  It  was  held  that  the  occupier  of  the 
farm  is  to  be  rated  only  for  the  bare  occupation 
of  the  land  (28  L.  J.  M.  C.,  106). 

The  right  of  shooting  alone  without  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  or  without  connexion  with  some 
rateable  subject,  is  not  rateable.  This  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  Overseers  of  Hilton 
and  Wakefield,  and  the  Operseers  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Bowes  (L.  R.,  vol.  i.,  p.  359).  It  was 
there  laid  down  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
person  rateable  to  the  poor  - rate,  he  must 
be  the  occupier  of  some  subject  matter  which 
is  itself  rateable ; but,  the  rateable  value 
of  the  subject  matter  may  be  enhanced  by 
something  which  is  incident  to  the  occupa- 
tion, though  not  in  itself  rateable,  such  as  the 
right  of  shooting.  The  case  was  a very  peculiar 
one.  The  wastes  of  a manor  bad  been  con- 
verted into  a stinted  pasture  under  an  inclosure 
award  ; but,  the  rights  of  minerals  and  of  shoot- 
ing were  left  in  the  lords.  Thns  the  right  of 
shooting  has  been  severed  from  the  ownership, 
as  well  as  tbe  occupancy  of  the  soil. 

Springs  of  water  are  rateable  in  the  sense 
that  they  enhance  tbe  value  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  arise.  In  the  case  of  R.  v.  Miller 
(3  Cowp.,  69),  Lord  Mansfield  said, — “The  value 
of  the  four  acres  of  land  arises  partly  from  the 
building  and  partly  from  tbe  spring  that  pro- 
duces the  mineral  water.”  In  the  case  of  Rexu. 
New  River  Company,  the  land  in  tbe  parish  of 
Amwell  was  of  tbe  value  of  51.  only  j bub  it  had 
a spring  in  it,  which  enabled  the  company  by 
means  of  pipes  to  bring  water  to  London,  and 
which  increased  the  value  of  the  land.  The  land 
with  this  spring  in  it  was,  therefore,  rated  at 
3001.,  although  the  water  alone  would  not  have 
been  rateable  at  all,  and  the  land  alone  would 
only  have  been  rated  at  51. 

The  rateability  of  “ lands  ” may  be  very  fairly 
summed  up  by  the  “ rule  of  thumb  ” of  our 
ancestors,  viz.,  that  everything  in  the  parish 
which  can  be  seen  is  rateable  except  woods, 
other  than  saleable  underwoods,  provided  always 
that  there  is  a beneficial  use  and  occupation 
made  of  them,  and  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
tbe  Crown. 

“ Houses  ” being  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  in  tbe  same  way  that  coal-mines  and  sale- 
able underwoods  are  mentioned,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mines 
and  other  woods,  that  houses  only  are  rateable, 
and  other  buildings  exempt.  But,  if  ever  such 
a construction  had  been  contended  for,  it  has 
not  been  held  to  be  law.  All  houses,  whether 
the  dwellings  of  men,  cattle,  or  animals,  are 
subject  to  the  rate  5 so  are  barns  and  granaries 
for  the  housing  of  corn  or  produce,  warehouses, 
lighthouses,  machine-houses,  and  the  like;  so  also 
are  kilns,  furnaces,  factories,  mills,  bridges,  and 
erections  of  every  kind,  with  tbe  following  ex- 
ception, viz.,  properly  occupied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Crown.  Neither  the  Crown,  nor  the 
king,  nor  tbe  queen,  being  named  in  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  is  bound  by  the  Act ; and  it  has  been 
held  to  follow  that  lands  or  houses  occupied  by 


the  Crown,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  Crown, 
are  not  liable  to  be  rated.  This  principle 
exempts  from  rates,  not  only  royal  palaces,  but 
also  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  the 
Horse-guards,  the  Post-office,  and  many  similar 
buildings.  Police-courts,  county-courts,  and  even 
county  buildings  occupied  as  lodgings  at  the 
Assizes  for  the  judges,  have  been  held  to  be 
exempt,  on  the  ground  that,  in  effect,  the  Crown 
is  in  occupation  by  public  servants,  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  the  country. 
The  queen  is  tbe  fountain  of  justice  to  all  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  and  buildings  which  are 
necessarily  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  admi- 
nistering justice  and  cognate  objects  are  within 
the  exception,  as  buildings  really  occupied  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  arising  out  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown.  The  Queen  v.  St. 
Martin’s,  Leicester  (L.  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  493),  The 
Queen  v.  Castle  View,  Leicester  (L.  B.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  497). 

But,  nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  the  justices 
of  Lancashire  and  the  overseers  of  the  town- 
ship of  Cheetham  (Law  Reports,  Q.  B.  cases, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  14),  it  was  held  that  buildings  used 
as  courts,  lodgings  for  her  Majesty’s  judges  and 
other  officers,  lock-ups,  and  all  other  accommo- 
dation necessary  for  carrying  on  the  civil  and 
criminal  business  of  the  Assizes,  hut  out  of 
which  a profit  is  made  by  letting  portions  of 
such  building  to  the  corporation  of  a town,  not- 
withstanding the  corporation  use  the  building 
for  public  purposes,  are  liable  to  be  rated  in 
respect  of  and  to  the  extent  of  tbe  profit 
received,  whatever  tbe  oocupatiou  may  be. 

Churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  exclusively 
appropriated  to  public  religious  worship  are  also 
exempt.  But  the  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
any  part  of  such  churches,  chapels,  or  premises 
which  are  not  so  exclusively  appropriated,  and 
from  which  parts  nob  so  exclusively  appropriated 
some  person  receives  rent,  or  derives  profit  or 
advantage  (3  & 4 Wm.  IV.,  0.  30). 

Tenements  and  hereditaments, including  lauds, 
which  are  the  property  of  and  in  the  occupation 
of  a municipal  corporation,  in  which  the  limits 
of  the  parish  are  co-extenaivo  with  the  limits  of 
the  city  or  borough,  and  in  which  city  or  borough 
the  poor  are  relieved  by  one  entire  poor-rate,  are 
exempted  from  poor-rates,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  tbe  imposition  of  the  rate  on  the 
borough  property  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  borough,  as  the  same  parties  would  be  both 
receivers  and  payers  of  tbe  rate  (4  & 5 Viot., 
0.  48).  But,  although  this  view  was  correct  as 
regarded  the  particular  parish  or  borough,  yet, 
if  such  parish  now  forma  one  of  a union  of 
parishes  assessable  to  the  common  funds  of  the 
union,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  comprised  therein,  under  the  Union 
Chargeability  Act,  28  & 29  Viet.,  c.  79,  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  on  behalf  of 
the  other  parishes  in  the  union,  as  the  exemption 
of  the  corporation  property  in  one  parish  dis- 
turbs the  equality  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
contribolions  of  the  several  parishes  are  founded. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  held  in  the 
case  of  tbe  Queen  v.  Mayor  of  Oldham  (L.  R., 
Q.  B.  Cases,  vol.  iii.,  p.  474),  that  such  property  is 
still  exempt,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  tbe  ques- 
tion will  be  litigated  again,  and  this  particular 
exemption  will  soon  be  abolished. 

Societies  established  exclusively  for  purposes 
of  science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts,  are  spe- 
cially exempted  by  statute  from  county,  borough, 
parochial,  and  other  local  rates ; provided,  never- 
theless, that  each  of  such  societies  shall  be  sup- 
ported, wholly  or  in  part,  by  annual  voluntary 
contributions,  and  shall  not,  and  by  its  laws  may 
not,  make  any  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus 
in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its  members  ; 
and  provided  also  that  it  obtain  a certificate 
from  the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules 
of  friendly  societies  (6  & 7 Viet.,  o.  36).  But  it 
has  been  held  that  the  statute  exempts  the 
society  and  not  its  property ; so  that,  if  the 
Bcoiety  is  rated,  its  members  must  appeal  (Q.  v. 
Justices  of  Birmingham,  18  L.  I.  E.  M.  C.,  83). 

The  Linnccan  Society,  iocorporattd  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  science  of  natural  history  and 
for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  improvement 
in  arts  and  sciences,  has  been  held  to  be  exempt 
(Linnman  Society  of  London  v.  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster, 23  L.  J.  R.  M.  C.,  148).  So  also  has  an 
institution  for  the  collection  and  maintenance  of  a 
library  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  members  and 
of  persons  who  subscribed  for  the  occasion  only. 
But,  an  institution  established  partly  for  the 
amusement  of  its  members,  such  as  a concert- 
hall,  built  and  supported  by  subscription  j or  a 
library,  a part  of  which  is  applied  to  the  reading 
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of  newspapers,  is  not  exempt  (Q.  v.  Bron'lfc, 
20  L.  J.  11.  M.  C.,  119 ; Q.  V.  Gijs'ifll,  21  L.  J.  K. 
M.  C.,  29;  Russell  Inetitation  r.  St.  Gilea-in*the- 
Ficlds,  23  L.  J.  E.  M.  C.,  65). 

A mechanics’  institution,  some  of  whose  rooms 
are  occasionally  let  out  for  concerts,  lectures, 
and  public  meetings,  is  not  exempt  (Purvis  v. 
Trail,  18  L.  J.  R.  M.  C.,  57)  ; nor  is  a subscrip- 
tion library,  if  a part  of  its  premises  is  let  off 
to  pnother  scientific  Eociety  (Earl  of  Clarendon 
V.  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  20  L.  J.  R.  M.  C., 
213). 

National  echools,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
other  similar  properties  held  fur  public  purposes 
only,  where  the  trustees  derive  no  personal  pecu- 
niary profit  for  themselves,  have,  until  very 
recently,  been  considered  to  ba  exempt  from 
rates ; but  the  case  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  v.  Jones  and  Another  (30  L.  J. 
M.  C.,  239),  carried  by  appeal  frona  a judgment 
of  the  Exchequer  Cb.-imber  to  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  has  established  the  contrary  rule.  Six  of 
the  judges  assisted  the  Peers  when  the  argu- 
ment was  heard,  of  whom  five  expressed  opinions 
that  the  exemption  could  not  be  supported.  The 
remaining  judge  considered  that  the  exemption 
had  been  established  by  a long  current  of  autho- 
rities, and  could  not  now  be  rejected.  Since 
this  decision  was  given,  the  “ Sunday  and  Ragged 
Scliools  (Exemption  from  Rating)  Act,  1869,” 
has  been  passed,  by  which  every  authority  having 
power  to  impose  or  levy  any  rate,  may  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  any  rate  for  any  purpose 
whatever  any  building  or  part  of  a building  used 
exclusively  as  a Sunday  school  or  ragged  school. 

Much  litigation  has  arisen,  in  connexion  with 
the  asseeBmeut  of  buildings,  concerning  the  rate- 
ability  of  fixtures,  trade  plant,  and  machinery. 
It  wns  decided  in  the  case  Reg.  v.  Southampton 
Duck  Company  (20  L.  J.  M.  C , 162)  that  build- 
ings to  which  machinery  is  attached  for  tbe  pnr- 
posta  of  trade,  are  assessable  to  the  extent  of 
their  existing  value,  as  combined  with  tho  ma- 
chinery, whether  such  machinery  be  real  or  per- 
sonal property.  In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v. 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  (30  L.  J. 
M.C.,68),  it  was  decided  that  “ things  so  attached 
to  the  freehold  as  to  become  part  of  it,”  and 
"things  which,  though  capable  of  being  re- 
moved, are  yet  so  far  attached  as  that  it  is 
intended  they  shall  remain  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  railway  or  the  premises  used 
witli  it,  and  remain  permanent  appendages  to  it, 
as  eesential  to  its  working,”  are  rateable. 

In  tho  case  of  tho  Queen  v.  The  Pheemx  Gas- 
light  and  Cuke  Company  (L.  E.,  vol.  i.,  p.  241), 
it  was  decided  that  the  retorts,  purifiers,  gas- 
holders, steam-engines,  and  boilers  are  parts  of 
the  works  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe 
manufacture  of  gas,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company’s  undertaking  ; that  it  was  intended, 
when  those  things  were  erected,  that  they  should 
remain  permanently  connected  with  the  pre- 
mises, and  that  they  should  remain  permanent 
appendages  to  it,  as  essential  to  its  working ; 
and,  if  not  forming  part  of  the  freehold,  they  are 
still  so  far  connected  with  it  as  to  be  intended 
to  bo  permanently  attached  to  it,  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  into  occonnt  in  deter- 
mining tho  rateable  value  of  the  land  and  nre- 
mises.  Without  tho  retorts,  purifiers,  steam- 
engines,  and  gasholders  the  premises  would  be 
worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
erected  : — the  building  would  not  bo  a gas 
manufactory  at  all.  All  these  things  are  fixed, 
and  so  far  annexed  ns  to  bo  intended  to  be  per- 
manrnt,  and  being  really  necesaa^y  for  tbe  use 
of  the  premises  as  gasworks,  they  therefore  form 
part  of  the  rateable_Bubject. 

So  in  tho  case  of  a railway,  although  the 
sleepers  are  in  no  way  fastened  to  the  ground, 
but  are  laid  on  and  packed  up  in  ballast,  and 
tho  rails  are  laid  on  and  bolted  to  the  sleepers 
only,  nevertheless  it  has  been  hold  that  they 
form  as  mnch  parts  of  the  rateable  heredita- 
ment as  does  a house,  the  foundations  of  which 
only  rest  upon  a bed  of  concrete  (Great  Western 
Railway  v.  Melksbam,  J.P.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  102). 

Utensils  in  trade  and  furniture  are  not  rate- 
able. The  meters  of  a gas  company  were  held, 
in  tho  Phccnix  Gna  case  already  referred  to,  to 
be  mere  ordinary  chattels,  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  gas,  and  in  no  sense  part  of 
the  gasworks.  In  the  North  Staffordshire  rail- 
way case,  things  moveable,  such  as  office  and 
station  furniture,  were  held  to  be  chattels,  and 
not  rateable.  In  many  cases,  sneh  things  as  a 
mirror  fixed  to  a wall  have  been  held  to  be  fur- 
niture, and  not  rateable  j but,  a billiard-table 
fixed  to  a floor  has  been  held  to  enhance  tho 
value  of  the  house  to  which  it  was  attached,  and 


in  that  way  to  become  rateable.  Power-looms 
m a silk-mill,  portable  and  continually  moved 
from  place  to  place,  but  steadied  by  their  feet 
being  sorc-wed  to  the  flooring,  are  not  rateable 
(Reg.  V.  Overseers  of  Halstead,  J.P,,  1867,  p. 
373).  It  v.'as  held  that,  although  such  fixtures 
are  no  doubt  fixed  to  the  freehold,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  not  so  fixed  as  to  make  them  part 
nf  tho  freehold,  so  that  on  a demise  they  would 
pass  with  tho  premises. 

“Tithes  im}jropriato  ” aro  those  which  have 
been  severed  from  a benefice,  and  are  now  pay- 
able to  some  lay  person  or  corporation. 

" rropriatio7is  ” or  " appropriations  of  tithes,” 
are  tithes  severed  from  a benefice,  and  annexed 
to  a spiritual  corporation. 

These  are  tho  only  description  of  tithes  ex- 
pressly referred  to  in  tho  statute  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but,  all  tithes  arising  within  the  parish  are  rate- 
able, aud,  every  rent-charge  payable  instead  of 
such  tithes,  ig  subject  to  all  rates  and  taxes,  in 
like  manner  as  tbe  tithes  commuted  for  such 
rent-charge  have  heretofore  been  subject  (G  & 7 
Wm.,  c.  71,  0.  69). 

Coal  Mines,  in  occupation  in  the  parish,  are 
rateable  for  what  they  produce  ; that  is  to  say, 
at  such  a sunr  as  they  would  let  for.  But,  as 
has  been  already  explained  under  the  head  of 
laud,  all  other  mines  have  been  bold  to  be 
exempt,  because  coal-mines  aro  especially  made 
liable. 

Salcalle  JJndcnfoods. — The  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth especially  refers  to  saleable  underwoods, 
and  specially  makes  them  rateable.  In  the  early 
cases,  saleable  underwoods  were  defined  as  being 
" wood  which  grows  expeditiously,  sends  up 
many  shoots  from  one  stool,  the  root  remaining 
perfect,  from  which  the  shoots  aro  cut,  and  pro- 
ducing new  shoots,  and  so  yielding  a succession 
of  profits.”  But,  in  a recent  case.  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  r.  Pritchett  (Law  Rep.,  Q.  B.  Cases, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  141),  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  has  very 
clearly  defined  what  woods  are  saleable  under- 
woods within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.  He  says, — “ The  question  does  nob  de- 
pend  upon  whether  the  woods  consist  of  what  are 
timber  tiees,  either  by  general  or  local  custom  ; 
tho  nature  and  quality  of  the  wood  is  not  the 
test  5 bnt,  wherever  the  woods  are  treated  so  as 
to  raise  successive  crops  from  tbe  same  roots  and 
stools,  and,  whether  the  crops  ripen,  and  are  cut 
at  intervals  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  thirty  years, 
is  immaterial;  or,  whether  the  woods  consist  of 
oak,  ash,  or  elm,  which  are  universally  timber 
trees ; or,  of  beech,  which  may  bo  timber  by 
custom  ; or,  willow,  the  stools  of  which  can  be 
and  arc  so  treated  as  to  procure  a succession  of 
saleable  crops  : in  such  cases,  the  woods  are 
saleable  nnderwoods.  ” * 


ON  CHTARO-SCURO  IN  ARCHITECTUEE.f 

The  chief  cause  or  source  of  beauty  and 
power  in  a bnilding  is  the  light  and  shade,  as  it 
is  in  a picture  of  that  building.  It  is  a more 
eesential  element  in  architectui’e  than  it  is  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  arts  there  is 
more  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  its  partial 
absence  or  deficiency  than  there  is  in  architec- 
ture, which  is  absolutely  dependent  for  legibi- 
I mate  effect  upon  the  compositions  of  forms  and 
' relievo.  With  a view  to  light  and  shade,  all 
planning  has  been  conducted  in  all  great  build- 
' ings.  All  buildings  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
' present  the  eye  with  large  masses  of  shade 
I brought  up  against  and  heightening  the  value 
I of  the  important  and  prominent  parts  illnmi- 
■ minated,  and  give  strength  and  power  of  effect 
j to  the  whole. 

I Light  aud  shade  were  a prime  element  in  the 
j Egyptian  and  Greek  temples,  more  especially  in 
the  provision  of  the  deep  and  solemn  pronaos, 
[ or  front  portico.  Indeed,  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Greek  ever  erected  a building  in  which  it  was 
not  a prime  element  of  effect.  It  is  the  chief 
charm  in  the  beantiful  courts  of  the  Alhambra; 
it  is  the  bennty  of  the  Italian  loggia,  in  all  which 
the  openings  and  depth  of  recesses  express  the 
primary  idea  of  shelter,  gratofnl  to  the  mind  iu 
Oriental  lands,  from  heat,  and  in  occidental 
and  hyperborean  climes  from  damp  and  cold. 
In  interiors,  the  beauty  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wal- 
brook,  is  its  exhibition  of  plan  or  form  within 
form.  It  is  the  same  in  St.  Sophia’s,  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  Roman  Pantheon,  aud  in  all 
great  interiors.  But  breadth  and  depth  of  light 
and  shade  aro  embodied  in  all  great  buildings, 


* To  be  continued. 

+ From  a paper  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins,  read  at  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society. 


ancient,  modern,  or  Medimval,  Oriental  or  occi- 
dental. We  see  this  iu  Gothic  minster,  in  Moorish 
palace,  in  Indian  tomb,  in  all  architecture 
aspiring  to  excellence,  to  excito  the  loftier 
emotions.  In  all  such,  I believe,  this  must  ever 
be  a prime  element. 

The  sumo  principles  of  uniformity  and  variety^ 
or  of  variegated  unity,  which  guide  the  historical 
painter  in  planning  the  figures  and  general  forma 
of  a picture,  with  a view  to  a broad  distributiort 
of  light  and  shade,  aro  to  guide  the  architect  in 
arranging  the  masses  of  his  building,  so  that 
they  shall  form  an  effective  and  harmonious 
whole.  There  should  bo  in  an  extensive  archi- 
I tectnral  composition,  as  in  painting,  groups  and 
masses  of  light,  half  light,  darks  and  half  darks, 
and  reflexes  ; and  of  these  lights  and  darks  one 
should  be  principal,  the  rest  subordinate,  and  all- 
generally  co-operating  to  produce  a totality  and 
completeness  in  the  work;  and,  as  in  painting, 
the  principal  light  is  generally  so  disposed  as  to- 
give  the  greatest  lustre  to  that  part  where  the- 
action  and  personages  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, so  in  architecture  the  highest  light  will 
, be  generally  in  the  central  entrance,  portico,  or 
porch,  and  fall  on  entablature,  column,  archi- 
volt, — that  is,  on  the  brightest,  richest,  most 
delicate  and  graceful  forms;  while  the  deepest 
shade  will  be  brought  up  to  enhance  their  value, 
and  throw  out  these  richest  and  brightest  forme 
in  the  design. 

In  grand  architecture  the  darks  must  be 
extensive,  and  must  greatly  preponderate  over- 
the  lights  and  middle  tints ; and  the  grandest 
can  only  be  had  where  a round-arched  style 
gives  the  opportunity  for  openings  of  any  breadth- 
and  height  consistent  with  grandeur  of  conco- 
mitant parts  and  arrangement, — that  is  to  say,, 
it  is  more  in  the  power  of  an  arcuated  than  of  a 
trabeated  style  to  arrange  for  large  and  deep 
masses  of  shade,  producing  the  greatest  breadth 
and  brilliancy  of  effect ; and  the  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  styles  seem  better  than  the  Gothic- 
It  is  only  in  such,  I believe,  you  can  have  the 
utmost  measure  of  what  is  properly  called 
breadth  of  effect,  which  may  ba  defined  as- 
abundance  of  one  thing  in  one  place,  or,  as 
' Ruskiu  says,  “ mass  of  everything — of  bulk,  of 
, light,  of  darkness,  of  colour,  not  more  sum  of 
any  of  these,  bat  breadth  of  them  ; not  broken 
light  or  scattered  darkness,  nor  divided  weight, 
but  solid  stone,  broad  sunshine,  starioas  shade.” 

If  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  n 
square  or  oblong  block,  with  a number  of  small 
equal  openings — if  you  are  not  allowed  to  gronp 
or  deepen  some  of  tbe  latter,  recess  others,  and 
bring  oat  a third — ^yon  may  produce  a pleasing 
bnilding,  but  you  cannot  produce  a powerful 
building  or  such  as  will  excite  high  emotions  in 
the  breast,  because  it  will  lack  some  of  the- 
essentials  of  architectural  greatness. 

What  Reynolds  says  of  finish  iu  painting  will 
apply  to  detail  and  sculptural  decoratioa  iu 
architectnre  : — ” The  highest  finishing  is  labour 
in  vain  unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served a breadth  of  light  and  shadow.”  You 
may  have  beauty  of  colour  to  atone  in  some 
measure  for  want  of  form,  and  I believe  in  flat 
blocks  of  building,  which  cannot,  from  their 
nature,  position,  and  purpose,  as  great  street- 
rows,  have  much  variety  or  relief  from  shadow, 
it  should  be  sought  in  opposition  of  colour  in  the 
materials,  as  in  pictures  painted  on  a light  key. 
But  that  is  a lower  element  of  architecture,  as  ifc 
is  in  painting. 

Where  the  artist  is  at  liberty  to  relieve  by 
light  and  shadow,  variety  of  colour  is  of  little 
ooi5sequonc6.  But  where  ho  is  necessarily 
restricted,  hero  coloured  brick  is  of  great  valuer 
It  should,  I think,  be  employed  to  assist  shadow, 
or  repair  tbe  shortcomings  of  chiaro-souro. 

Colour  in  architecture,  say  what  you  will  aboub 
it,  as  it  arose  in  the  East,  so  it  belongs  to  the  East- 
and  South,  to  brighter  climes  than  ours,  aud  can- 
never  be  a prime  element  in  northern  archi- 
tecture. But  be  this  as  it  may,  let  me  say 
distinctly  that  I consider  the  charm  of  beantiful 
fornCas  greater  than  any  arising  from  colour  or- 
rich  material,  aud  that  it  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
the  chief  merit  of  architecture. 

While  the  greatest  buildings  chiefly  owe  their 
beauty  to  it,  some  could  be  pointed  to  which  owe 
their  failnre  to  a want  of  it : St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome,  and  the  new  Honses  of  Parliament,  at 
Westminster,  may  both  be  cited  with  advantage 
as  a warning  on  this  head — as  failing  of  legiti- 
mate effect,  tho  former  from  the  non-employment 
of  detached  columns,  and  the  latter  from  tho 
division  into  too  minute  openings  of  windows 
and  doors. 

The  superiority  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to- 
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St.  Peter’s  at  Borne  conaisba  cHiefiy  ia  the 
superior  provision  for  light  and  shade  in  the 
colonnades  of  the  western  front  and  transepts 
and  dome  tower,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Roman  edifice.  The  latter  is  equal  to  St.  Paul’s 
in  beauty  of  outline,  and  superior  to  it  in  size 
and  sculptural  embellishment  and  magnificence, 
and  in  simplicity  of  design,  being  of  one  order, 
while  St.  Paul’s  is  of  two.  Bub  its  designers 
ignored  the  chief  source  of  Tpoetic  beauty  and: 
power  in  architecture,  namely,  provision  for  play 
cf  light  and  shade  by  the  projection  and  recep- 
tion of  paits.  It  has  not  one  detached  column; 
all  its  columns  are  attached.  It  is  without 
porticoes,  which  give  it  a blockish  effect,  which 
is  aggravated  by  the  colonnades  of  the  area  or 
front  courts. 

This  building  has  been  the  subject  of  strange 
remarks.  It  has  been  praised  for  what  are  its 
faults ; it  has  been  blamed  for  what  are  its 
beauties,  as,  for  example,  the  attic  order,  which 
is  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  however  treated  or 
proportioned.  But  none,  I think,  have  ever 
pointed  out  what  is  its  great  defect.  St.  Peter’s 
Church  at  Rome  not  only  cannot  be  void  of  merit, 
it  cannot  be  without  great  qualities,  coming  as 
‘it  does  from  under  the  mighty  hand  of  Michel- 
angelo, who,  of  all  concerned  in  it,  had  perhaps 
most  to  do  with  it ; bat  it  has  the  great  defect 
of  being  without  any  adequate  provision  exter- 
nally for  light  and  shade — a defect  which  Wren, 
who  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  that 
bnilding,  carefully  avoided,  for  the  chief  merit  of 
St.  Paul’s  is  plentiful  display  of  light  and  shade 
in  its  west  front. 

The  greatest  merit  of  St.  Paul’s  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  portico  of  the  west  front  for  bring- 
ing up  the  deepest  shade  to  heighten  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  columns  and  the  half  light  of  the 
•flanking  west  towers,  of  which  Wren  has  made 
the  best  possible  use  in  bis  design.  Yet  strange 
to  say,  this  chief  merit  of  St.  Paul’s  is  seldom 
mentioned,  and  in  buildings  that  owe  most  to  it 
is  not  acknowledged.  St.  Isaac’s  Church,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  a gigantic  plagiarism  from  St,  Paul’s, 
ignores  this  feature,  or,  at  least,  makes  no 
attempt  to  emulate  it,  and  fails  utterly  in 
achieving  the  poetic  power  and  unity  of  St. 
Paul’s.  I suppose  so  important  and  costly  a 
commission,  under  imperial  patronage,  for  the 
metropolitan  church  of  a great  empire,  was  never 
executed  with  so  little  of  arohiteotural  genius  as 
‘this  spoiled  reproduction  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
at  St,  Petersburg,  which  is  good,  at  least,  for 
showing  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade  cannot 
be  got  by  merely  sticking  on  Greek  porticoes  to 
a square  block  of  building. 

The  one  thing  opposed  to  this  quality  in  the 
•northern  Gothic — the  style  chosen  for  the  lEousea 
of  Parliament — is  the  non-employment  of  the 
detached  column  on  a full  scale  on  the  exterior, 
which  I look  upon  as  the  great  defect  of  the 
•style,  exolnding  from  it  much  of  the  sonsuous 
beauty  that  charms  ns  in  the  Classic.  The 
column,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Gothic  in  its 
•integrity,  with  cap  and  base,  and  detached,  and 
even  where,  as  in  door  and  window  reveals,  it  is 
not  entirely  detached,  is  among  the  redeeming 
'beauties  of  the  style.  The  miniature  arcade 
galleries  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  originated 
by  the  Lombards,  and  which  were  not  superseded 
by  the  Gothic,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  they 
■were,  but  continued  into  the  Pointed  style,  and 
•appearing  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  many 
•others,  forma  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of 
that  or  of  any  style.  In  the  towers  of  Laon 
Cathedral,  in  France,  where  the  detached  column 
is  liberally  introduced,  and  occurs  here  clustered, 
there  single,  it  gives  a magical  and  romantic 
■effect  of  lightness,  and  a poetic  play  of  light 
and  shade  that  is  truly  charming.  Beasts  are 
■seen  looking  out  from  between  these  columns  as 
from  between  the  bars  of  a cage.  But  it  no- 
where occurs  on  the  great  scale  as  in  the  in- 
teriors or  in  some  cloisters,  where  its  exceeding 
•beauty  shows  what  it  might  have  done  for  the 
wost^  fronts  of  cathedrals  had  it  been  there 
applied,  and  embodied  in  a porch  or  portico, — a 
feature  which  seems  to  have  been  more  nearly 
approached  in  the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine 
styles  than  in  the  Gothic.  The  Cathedral  of 
Pisa  is  an  attempt  at  the  complete  Greek 
Peripbery,  which  was  too  much.  It  is  only  in 
the  fronts^ it  would  be  admissible  in  the  stylo, 
aud  there  it  would  be  an  immense  improvement ; 
and  nothing  would  mark  a nobler  step  in  advance 
by  the  modern  Gothic  school  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a detached  columnar  portico,  or  porch 
of  clustered  or  grouped  columns  for  the  fronts 
cf  their  chnrches. 

Chiaro-scuro  in  architecture,  as  in  painting, 


must  always  remain  from  its  nature  difficult  to 
teach,  or  bring  under  the  government  of  rules. 
The  student  should  watch  the  finest  examples 
under  their  beet  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
try  to  get  at  the  seat  of  their  charm ; a good 
deal  of  sketching,  and  even  of  modelling,  should 
be  directed  to  this  end. 

Nothing  would  have  a happier  result  upon  our 
architecture  than  the  successful  study  and  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade  by 
architects,  and  the  uniform  aim  on  their  part  at 
breadth  and  depth  of  effect  in  public  if  not  in 
private  buildings  nothing,  I say,  would  have  a 
happier  result  upon  our  architecture  than  this. 
It  would  at  once  become  noble  and  real ; for  only 
in  proportion  as  a building  has  depth  and  reality 
can  it  have  this  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 

This  principle  applies  to  interiors  as  well  as 
to  exteriors  ; for  this  we  had  best  go  to  some  of 
the  great  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  on  the 
Continent, — the  French  Gothic  cathedrals, — 
which  I consider  among  the  master-pieces  of  the 
world  in  the  kind  or  character  of  architectural 
beauty  proper  to  Gothic,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  kind. 
There  is  a chaste  classic  simplicity  in  the  plans 
of  these  edifices,  — Paris,  Amiens,  Evereux, 
Chartres,  Beauvais, — which,  by  the  way,  show 
more  sympathy  with  the  Greek  temple  plan 
(often  exhibiting  the  cylindrical  shaft  of  quite 
classic  proportions)  than  the  Engliih,  which 
arc  quite  the  antithesis  of  it. 

In  the  whole  of  this  great  group  of  edifices  the 
architects  seem  vieing  with  each  other  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
interior ; of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  thp 
truest  conception, — a higher  and  truer  than  the 
English  5 for  in  some  of  these,  at  Rheims, 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  which  latter  I suppose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  glorious  apartments  on  earth, 
some  of  the  highest  notes  of  architecture  have 
been  struck.  In  all  these  the  principle  of  depth, 
or  of  plane  behind  plane,  has  been  exhibited  to 
perfection,  aud  the  amplest  provision  made  for 
breadth  and  power  of  light  and  shade,  by 
arrangement  of  the  side  aisles  and  disposition  of 
the  light,  which  in  these  are  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection  of  conceivable  beauty  by  the 
circnlar  or  multangular  apse,  which  it  is  truly 
wonderful  the  English  architects  should  have 
omitted; — a feature  so  necessary  to  combine  the 
side  perspectives  and  give  the  highest  interior 
unity  and  grandeur  ; of  which  the  French  archi- 
tects had  so  true  a conception ; and  which  the 
Arabians  also  sought  in  their  great  mosques  by 
circular  and  domed  terminations.  If  the  French 
architects  sacrificed  exterior  to  interior  grandeur, 
they  made  the  sacrifice  on  the  riijht  side,  the 
enclosure  of  interior  space  in  the  grandest  man- 
ner being  the  highest  object  of  our  art.  Bat  the 
expression  of  internal  length  is  what  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  by  the  English  architects,  and  the  fine 
effect  of  the  colossal  stained  window  at  the  altar 
terminating  the  vista,  which  was  also  favourable 
to  external  grandeur;  though,  with  some  con- 
trivance, the  same  degree  of  the  latter  quality 
could,  I believe,  have  been  had  along  with  the 
French  internal  arrangement. 

While  Salisbury  is  designed  for  length,  Amiens 
is  designed  to  look  great  by  greatness  of  parts 
and  greatness  of  treatment.  If  Salisbury 
Cathedral  looks  long  through  being  in  many 
parts  or  bays,  so  does  a street  by  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  small  houses ; but  it  does  not 
for  that  reason  look  great.  Salisbury  is  not  so 
great  a bnilding,  though  it  looks  longer  than 
Amiens,  the  interior  of  which  strikes  at  first 
sight,  not  so  much  with  an  appearance  of  vast- 
ness  as  of  a noble  simplicity  and  majesty,  arising 
from  greatness  of  scale,  greatness  of  module,  and 
grandeur  of  treatment.  Salisbury  Cathedral 
might  have  been  less  adapted  to  give  effeot  to 
scenic  processions,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
greater  building,  finer  and  more  meritorious 
architecture,  had  it  been  designed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Amiens. 

I have  heard  the  French  cathedrals  accused 
of  being  shapeless  outside,  though  beautiful 
within  ; but  if  a building  ia  designed  for  great- 
ness of  internal  effect,  and  tmthfally  constructed, 
it  cannot  be  shapeless  outside.  For  the  same 
reason  that  Amiens  is  a much  finer  building  in- 
side than  Salisbury,  it  must  be  finer  outside,  for 
being  of  greater  parts  and  nobler  proportions,  as 
I have  already  asserted  it  to  be  in  speaking  of 
composition. 

But  there  ia  one  great  interior  in  the  East 
where  these  principles  are  illustrated,  which  I 
must  not  omit  to  notice, — St.  Sophia’s,  at  Con- 
stantinople,— which  is  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  beautiful  apartments  on  tho 
earth, — satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Most  other 


great  buildings — Egyptian  or  Greek  touDples,  or 
Medimval  cathedrals— were  more  or  less  a series 
of  great  avenues,  but  this  is  one  great  apartment, 
with  every  concomitant  of  greatness  and  beauty. 
It  is  better  proportioned  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Rome,  and  than  the  centre  compartment  of 
St.  Paul’s,  at  London,  or  of  any  Gothic  cathe- 
dral ; while  it  has  as  much  unity,  with  infinitely 
more  variety  and  picturesqueness  than  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  Such  an  assemblage  of  grand 
and  beautiful  architectural  features — domes, 
semi-domes,  colonnades,  arcades — harmoniously 
combined  in  one  great  interior,  appears  nowhere 
else.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  covered  area  on 
earth,  and  had  it  been  united  to  a worthy  ex- 
terior— an  exterior  in  keeping  with  it,  and  ex- 
pressive of  it — the  -whole  would  have  been  the 
greatest  building  in  the  world,  the  acme  of 
architectural  perfection.  But  it  is  married  un- 
fortunately— as  ia  St.  Stephen’s,  Wulbrook — a 
Venus  to  a Volcan — to  an  exterior  monstrosity. 

This  quality  of  breadth  inheres  to  a great  ex- 
tent also  in  the  architecture  of  Sicily,  which, 
like  the  clime  that  blends  the  Oriental  palm  and 
aloes  with  the  orange  tree,  the  fig,  the  o’ive, 
and  the  vine,  unites  and  blends  the  architecture 
of  tho  East  and  West  in  the  most  artistic  and 
beautiful  manner.  But  in  no  buildings  is  it 
better  illustrated  than  in  many  of  tho  domestic 
buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  open- 
work fronts  or  arcaded  loggias,  so  favourable  to 
true  architeotnral  beauty,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  Chester  rows.  Among  these  I would  par- 
ticularise the  Venetian  Gothic  palaces.  I am 
not  referring  particularly  to  the  ducal  palace,  in 
which  building  I for  one  can  see  nothing  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  that  some  can  see,  or  affect 
to  see,  in  it — but  to  the  Ca  d’Oro,  Poscari,  and 
one  or  two  others.  In  these  I see  exceeding 
grace  and  beauty.  The  Ca  d’Oro  Palace  carries 
to  the  extreme  of  grace  aud  delicacy  the  open- 
work principle  which  charms  ns  in  many  more 
northern  lands,  of  which  the  house  of  Frauds  I. 
and  some  of  the  Hotels  de  Ville  are  examples, 
among  which  the  facade  of  the  Il6tel  de  Ville  at 
Arras  deserves  special  mention. 

Composition  and  light  and  shade  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  architectural  design.  Many 
of  the  greatest  buildings  of  the  world  are,  like 
the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  unadorned ; and 
the  rest  owe  their  impressiveness,  not  to  their 
scu'pcural  decoration,  but  to  their  great  propor- 
tions and  beautiful  and  harmonious  forms — their 
graceful  contours  and  provision  for  breadth  of 
light  and  shade. 

It  is  in  this  lies  the  power  of  architecture, 
aud  not  in  its  sculptural  ornament,  or  hair,  like 
Sampson’s  strength.  Sculptural  decoration  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  detail,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  diction  in  poetry,  and  colour  in  painting, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  anything  but  a minor 
element  of  art,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
impression  of  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
written  on  architecture  — Goethe,  Sohlegel, 
Lamartine ; the  latter  speaks  of  St.  Peter’s 
“ swelling  out  in  the  proportions  of  a god,”  and 
designates  it  an  apotheosis  in  stone — a mona- 
mental  transfiguration  of  the  religion  of  Christ.” 
“Pulldown  the  pictures,”  be  adds,  “ carry  off 
the  statues — it  is  still  the  house  of  God.” 

* * * * 

In  a general  survey  and  contemplation  of 
great  edifices  and  styles  of  architecture,  my 
strongest  impulse  is  always  to  speculate  on  or 
scheme  out  what  I conceive  to  bo  the  utmost 
possibilities  of  architectural  grandeur  aud  ex- 
pression, and  what  tho  future  coarse  of  archi- 
tecture ia  likely  to  bo  in  England  and  among 
European  nations  generally.  Michelangelo’s 
conoeption  of  architectural  greatness  was  tho 
enthronement  of  the  Pantheon,  which  itself 
combined  the  two  most  graceful  of  classic 
features,  the  colonnade  and  dome  on  the  Temple 
of  Peace;  and  it  was  a perfectly  legitimate  com- 
bination. Tho  qualities  of  certain  buildings 
combined  in  one  would  make  the  ideal  of  arohi- 
tecturo;  and  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
building  would  bo  one  combining  the  chaste 
columnar  beauty  and  elegance  of  detail  aud 
decoration — all  that  so  captivates  us  in  the 
Greek  architecture,  with  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  soaring  composition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  My 
own  conception  of  the  grandest  possible  style  of 
architecture,  or  of  that  turn  or  modification  of 
tho  clasiio  style,  applicable  to  great  monumental 
works,  is  a combination  of  trabeation  and  area- 
ation,  or  a blending  of  the  vertical  and  horiz-outal 
principles. 

Than  such  a pure  classic  style,  by  which  I 
mean  not  a florid  Italian,  but  a pure  Greek  or 
Graaco-Roman  style,  I can  imagiae  no  style  of 
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architecfcnre  more  suited  to  enehriue  the  pure 
Bimple  worship  of  Christianity.  No  architecture 
erpresses,  to  me,  or  stands  so  well  in  my  mind, 
as  a type  of  moral  truth  and  parity,  as  these 
pure  forms  of  an  architecture  in  which  parity  and 
heauty  of  form  give  the  charm  and  merit  inde- 
pendently of  ornament.  The  beautiful  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  capital  of  thoErechtheium  is  to  me 
a striking  image  of  chastity  or  purity  of  soul. 
Freely  treated — that  is,  combined  with  arch  and 
dome,  not  Komanised — no  style  would  produce 
a more  truly  solemn  and  sublime,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  perfectly  adapted  interior,  than  pure 
Greek  architecture  : and  in  a paper  published  in 
the  Builder,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I ex- 
pressed these  views.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  time,  as  they  are  to  the 
present  ones,  and  I know  no  one  who  holds 
exactly  similar  opinions  to  myself  on  this  point; 
but  it  is  some  conclusion  and  support  to  find  the 
French  architects  animated  but  by  one  spirit  in 
working  out  a stylo,  though  not  applying  it  at 
present  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  from  the  self- 
same elements. 


EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  oonnoil  which 
is  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting.  May  2ad, 
the  total  number  of  members,  of  all  classes,  is 
now  517.  The  receipts,  in  consequence  of  many 
liberal  contributions  to  the  library  fund,  have 
been  exceptionally  large,  and  the  president.  Sir 
William  Tite,  M.P.,  with  a munificence  which 
has  always  marked  his  connexion  with  the  In- 
stitute, has  recently  contribatod  1001.  to  the 
“ Travelling  Fund.”  This  sum,  together  with 
accumulated  interest  on  the  fund  since  1860, 
amonnting  in  all  to  127J.,  will  now  be  invested  in 
guaranteed  Indian  Railway  Stock.  The  subject 
of  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  has 
received  renewed  attention.  The  rules  of  the 
examination  have  undergone  a revision,  which, 
while  it  has  modified  them  in  certain  details,  has 
left  unaltered  the  general  principles  of  the 
scheme,  as  drawn  up  in  1866.  The  council,  how- 
ever, consider  that  the  labours  of  the  examiners 
and  moderators  ought  not  to  be  nnremunerated, 
and  they  have  therefore  recommended  that  fees 
should  be  paid  in  future  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  may  consent  to  undertake  those  arduous 
and  responsible  duties. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolntiona  passed  at 
the  closing  general  meeting  of  last  session,  a list 
of  books  recommended  to  the  architectural 
student  has  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Lewis 
and  A.  Waterhouse,  Fellows,  and  has  been  ap- 
pended to  the  rules  lately  re-issued.  A form  of 
oartificate  has  also  been  prepared,  and  will  be 
granted  to  those  candidates  who  may  pass,  or 
have  already  passed,  in  the  respective  classes  of 
proficiency  and  distinction.  A preliminary  ex- 
amioation  has  also  been  devised  for  such 
students  as  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  an 
architect’s  office. 

The  labours  of  the  Professional  Practice  Com- 
mittee have  of  late  been  chiefly  directed  towards 
the  consideration  of  a request  made  by  the 
London  Builders’  Society,  that  the  Institute 
would  aid  that  society  in  drafting  certain  con- 
ditions of  contract,  which  it  was  proposed  should 
be  annexed  to  speciScationa  and  accepted  in 
professional  practice.  This  request  has  led  to 
several  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  inter- 
views with  the  London  Builders’  Society.  The 
details  resulting  from  the  discussions  on  this 
subject  have,  however,  been  so  numerous  and 
diverse  in  their  bearings,  and  have  evolved  such 
varied  interests  and  responsibilities,  that  the 
Professional  Practice  Committee  consider  it 
expedient  to  limit  their  endeavours  to  a mere 
definition  of  those  specific  heads  under  which 
the  conditions  of  a contract  might  advan- 
tageonsly  bo  framed.  As  soon  as  a conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at  on  this  point,  it  will  be  made 
known. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  having  been 
drawn  last  Session  to  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  Bill,  then  before 
tho  House  of  Lords,  a petition  on  the  subject, 
praying  that  the  copyright  contemplated  iu  the 
Bill  might  extend  to  architectural  designs,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  council,  and  presented  to  their 
lordships  by  the  Earl  Stanhope,  in  Jane  last. 

The  past  session  has  witnessed  a steady  acces- 
sion to  the  Library  and  Collection.  Since  May, 
1809,  ninety-one  volumes  have  been  presented, 
besides  forty  pamphlets,  and  transactions  of 
Bocieties,  exolnsive  of  the  regular  donations  of 
English  and  foreign  periodicals.  The  money 


donations  of  1869  amounted  to  1061. 123.  Twenty 
volumes,  iccludiog  “Dugdale’s  Monasticon,” 
Coste’s  Monuments  du  Kaire,”  and  other  useful 
works  have  been  purchased. 

Id  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  presi- 
dent contributed  a liberal  sum  to  the  library 
fond,  for  the  purchase  ^.of  a series  of  drawings 
illustrative  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  decorative 
painting.  The  conncil  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  several  of  these  drawings  have  been 
completed  by  Mr.  George  Wardle,  the  artist 
entrusted  with  this  commission. 

Adverting  to  the  general  prospects  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  condition  of  public  works  in 
England,  the  council  notice  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  many  important  structures  recently 
erected  in  London,  bub  view  it  as  a matter  of 
regret  that,  at  a time  of  severe  distress  among 
the  building  operatives,  the  Government  have 
not  proceeded  with  certain  works  recognised  as 
requisite  for  public  service,  and  the  execution  of 
which  is  called  for  by  tho  pablio  voice.  The 
delay  thus  occasioned  must  necessarily  have  a 
baneful  effect  in  other  directions,  and  especially 
on  the  encouragement  of  architecture  by  cor- 
porate bodies  and  private  patrons,  who  are 
indirectly,  but  no  less  surely,  influenced  by  the 
example  of  the  State. 

The  report  concludes  thus  : — 

“ It  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted  that  whateTcr  principles 
of  public  economy  may  be  advocated  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  they  may  not  degenerate  into  parsimony 
(which  too  often  entails  a heavy  burden  of  expenses  on 
the  future),  and  that  whatever  course  may  be  adopted 
under  the  present  system,  those  who  are  in  authority  will 
not  forget  that  to  encourage  the  arts  of  a great  empire  is 
not  only  to  administer  to  its  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  to 
develop  its  taste,  but  also  to  foster  its  science,  its  in- 
dustry, and  commercial  welfare.” 

A list  of  the  subjects  for  which  medals  and 
prizes  are  offered  is  published,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 


BRIGHTON  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

The  Brighton  Times,  good-humouredly  com- 
menting upon  our  recent  remarks  in  this  direc- 
tion, says  : — 

“ We  have  relied  too  much,  the  Builder  tells 
ns,  upon  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the 
fashionable  world — an  unstable  foundation  to 
build  npoD.  We  want  more  local  trade  and 
manufacture,  to  give  us  solidity.  Wo  want  more 
back-yard  accommodation  and  drainage — more 
attention  from  the  local  authorities  to  sanitary 
matters — more  ladies  to  transform  themselves 
into  ministering  angels  to  the  poor.  We  want 
more  uniformity  of  style,  and  less  presentment 
of  plaster,  in  our  buildings — more  opening  for 
the  centre  of  the  town,  ‘ by  a few  wide  leading 
thoroughfares.’  We  want  old  streets  to  be 
widened,  and  new  streets  to  be  not  made  narrow. 
Lastly,  we  want  a ‘ little  more  shipping  inte- 
rest,’ by  means  of  a port  or  harbour,  to  be  con- 
structed at  or  near  Brighton.  To  this  last  con- 
sideration, by  the  bye,  it  has  often  been  objected 
that  fashion  and  gentility  would  never  stand  a 
rough  intermixture  with  sailors  and  shipping- 
masters  ; and  that,  to  make  a port  here,  would 
be  to  scare  away  all  that  is  elegant,  and  refined, 
and  well-paying,  from  amongst  us  ; bat,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  happen  to  know  of  a speculative 
gen  tlem  an — and  it  will  perhaps  gratify  the  Builder 
to  be  informed  of  this — wbo  is  actively  contem- 
plating  in  his  mind's  eye  such  a harbour,  and 
hoping  to  mature  the  vision  into  a reality.” 


LECTURES  ON  MUSIC. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  in 
science  and  art  for  women,  which  has  for  some 
months  been  working  well  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  under  the  direction  of  a com- 
mittee of  ladies,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Francis  Byng,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  commenced 
on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Museum,  a coarse  of  twelve  lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Music,  to  be  con- 
tinued on  successive  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

As  preface,  he  stated  tho  main  object  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  not  to  transform  his  auditors 
into  Nilssons  and  Trebellis  ; but,  by  elucidating 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  science  of  music, 
to  make  them  more  appreciative  and  intelligent 
critics  and  listeners,  both  of  the  compositions 
and  execution  of  others ; the  intelligent  auditor 
doing  as  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  criti- 
cism and  assist  the  progress  of  art  as  the  infe- 
rior performances,  ofceu  heard,  lower  and  retard 
them. 

Though  the  taste  for  music  has  increased  so 


visibly  among  all  classes,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  innumerable  concerts  given  at  the  present 
(Jay,— 150  to  1,  fifty  years  ago, — yet  the  aotnal 
study  of  music  as  a science  is  more  neglected. 
A fine  voice  is  more  appreciated  than  good  sing- 
ing. The  average  standard  of  instrumental  per- 
formances is  extremely  high,  and  one  aiming  at 
becoming  a virtuoso  has  greater  difficulties  to 
overcome  than  formerly.  In  connexion  with  the 
study  of  harmony,  he  quoted  from  a work  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Horley,  a madrigal  writer  of  the  fifeeenth 
century,  a dialogue  between  a diatingnished 
diplomatist  and  a friend,  the  former  finding 
himself  so  disconcerted  at  his  inability  to  take 
part  in  a vocal  production  at  a reunion  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  that  he  determined 
forthwith  to  study  harmony.  The  lecturer  drew 
an  amusing  analogy  between  this  scene  and  a 
similar  reunion  of  cabinet  ministers  of  the  present 
day.  He  deprecated  the  style  of  modern  sacred 
music,  instead  of  the  grand  old  nnimpasaionad 
chants  that  loft  more  expression  to  the  sacred 
words  than  the  jingling  tunes  in  modern  use, 
and  paid  a tribute  to  the  monks  of  old  as  the 
fathers  of  harmony. 

A ohoice  selection  of  part  songs  has  been  made, 
to  illustrate  the  next  lectures,  to  be  performed 
by  the  ladies  attending  them;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  much  will  be  gained  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  able  composer  of  the  almost 
Haudelian  production,  “ The  Prodigal  Son.” 


THE  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL.* 

This  is  a subject  replete  with  difficulty, 
although  there  is  abundant  matter  on  which  to 
dilate.  The  task  has  been  attempted  by  one  of 
the  great  authorities  of  our  age,  now  passed 
away,  and  he  has  set  forth  a most  elaborate 
plan  and  detailed  description  of  this  work  of 
art,  and  has  attempted  not  only  to  describe  the 
west  front  of  Wells  generally,  and  to  set  forth 
its  leading  characters,  but  he  has  attempted  to 
assign  to  each  tier  of  statuary  its  particular 
object,  and  to  each  statue  its  own  particular 
character  and  name.  This  certainly  was  a grand 
' attempt,  and  well  worthy  the  great  mind  and 
tho  talent  and  taste  of  a highly  gifted  _manj 
but  on  careful  examination  of  his  description, 
and  reference  to  his  authorities,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  too  much  is  the  result  of  mere  con- 
jecture, and  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
just  criticism  that  has  been  passed  upon  his 
work  by  very  competent  authority.  The  elegant 
and  highly-interesting  and  instructive  work  of 
Professor  Cockerell,  “ On  the  Iconography  of  the 
West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,”  has  been  very 
learnedly  and  ably  criticised  by  Mr.  Planche,  in 
the  Jonrnal  of  the  British  Archreological  Asso- 
ciation, for  March,  1857.  This  appeared  six 
years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cockerell's 
work  in  1851.  The  attention  of  the  Somerset 
Archajological  and  Natural  History  Society  was 
called  to  this  subject  at  their  meeting  in  Wells, 
in  1850,  by  our  much-revered  friend,  Dr.  Mark- 
land,  who  then  read  a piper  on  the  subject,  the 
notes  of  which  had  been  furnished  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  and  are  given  in  the  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  tho  Society  pnbliahed  in 
1851.  The  Professor’s  explanation  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  there  given  in  brief,  and  some  particulars 
are  added  by  Dr.  Markland.  When  the  Arohieo- 
logioal  Institute  visited  Bristol  in  1851  (July), 
one  of  the  places  visited  was  Wells,  on  which 
occasion  Professor  Cockerell  gave  an  admirable 
discourse  upon  the  sonlptures,  and  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  it  will  well  recollect  the 
impression  it  made,  and  the  flood  of  light  that 
seemed  to  be  poured  npon  the  history  there  set 
forth  in  stone  (see  Journal  of  Archteological 
Institute,  vol.  viii.,  p.  327).  If  many  of  the 
explanations  were  doubtful,  or  seemed  to  be 
far-fetched  and  fanciful,  yet  the  whole  diaoourae 
conveyed  such  a noble  idea  of  the  end  and  design 
of  the  plan,  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  that  a 
new  and  lasting  interest  was  awakened  which  is 
now  beginning  to  bear  its  fruit.  I shall  ever 
look  back  to  that  day  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  1 have  ever  spent. 

The  history  and  architecture  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral have  BO  lately  been  given  in  a series  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  Freeman,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bxih  Chronicle,  and  are  now  being 
republished  separately,  and  these  so  fully  and 
ablydetail  all  that  pertains  to  its  erection  and  his- 
toric interest,  that  my  own  observations  may  be 


• From  a paper  l>y  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scartb,  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Bath  Philosophical  Aasociatioa. 
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striobly  confined  to  the  ornamentation  of  its  west 
front  and  snch  statuary  as  is  carried  round  the 
north-western  angle.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Bishop  Jocelyn,  called  also  Jocelyn 
Trotman,  not  only  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
bat  said  to  have  been  also  a native  of  Wells  and 
partly  educated  there.  He  died  in  the  year 
1249,  but  his  work  was  dedicated  A.D.  1239,  so 
that  it  was  finished  previously  to  that  period,  and 
is  a noble  monument  of  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  i.e.,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century. 
The  episcopate  of  Jocelyn  lasted  thirty-one  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Glastonbury  contro- 
versy, and  over  forty-two  from  bis  first  consecra- 
tion. The  west  front  of  Wells  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  Ely,  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
i.e.,  Early  English  or  First  Pointed.  The  west 
front  of  Wells  consists  of  a central  portion  (or 
nave  with  side  aisle)  and  two  side  towers  incor- 
porated into  the  front.  This  arrangement  gives 
great  space  for  the  display  of  tho  statuary,  and 
tho  doors  and  windows  are  small  and  almost 
insignificant.  This  is  totally  diflerent  from  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  west  fronts  which 
are  moat  distiDguisbed  for  the  grandeur  of  their 
design,  as  Amiens,  where  the  portals  are  of  huge 
dimensions,  very  deep,  and  filled  with  the 
statuary,  which  at  Wells  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface.  Tho  width  of  the  west  front  of 
Wells  is  147  ft,,  while  that  of  Amiens  is  only 
116  ft.  This  length  of  surface  is  broken  by  six 
buttresses,  which  are  enriched  with  statuary  in 
tho  front  face  and  at  tho  sides.  The  statuary 
may  be  divided  into  nine  tiers,  and  these  again 
into  two  divisions,  north  cPnd  sonth  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  the  north  (orlefDhand)  being  the 
temporal  stele,  the  south  (or  right  hand)  the 
spiritual,  according  to  Professor  Cockerell’s 
arrangement. 

If  we  begin  with  the  first  or  lowest  tier,  we 
shall  find  it,  in  the  front  face,  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  statuary.  We  can  therefore  only 
restore  these  conjecturally  ; there  are  sixty-two 
niches  (all  but  tvro  vaoant)wh!ch  bear  evidence 
of  the  work  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  tho  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  the  Somerset- 
shire riots  in  1685,  when,  as  Professor  Cockerell 
observes,  “ tho  archives  of  tho  cathedral  were 
miserably  burnt.”  Tho  loss  of  these  probably 
prevents  ns  ever  recovering  a record  of  what 
these  figures  represented.  The  only  two  remain- 
ing figures  do  not  present  sufficiently  oharac- 
teristio  features  to  enable  the  antiquary  to  state 
confidently  what  the  series  may  have  been.  The 
practice  in  the  French  cathedrals  and  elsewhere 
was  to  place  the  moat  sacred  characters  to  tho 
south.  On  the  north  and  east  face  of  the  north 
tower  tho  figures  of  this  tier  remain.  They  are 
male  and  female.  The  male  figures  are  epis- 
copally  habited,  but  I will  not  venture  to  assign 
a name  or  attribute  to  any. 

# # # * 

When  the  west  front  of  Wells  was  executed, 
learning,  both  human  and  divine,  art  and  science, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  multitude  of 
the  people  had  to  be  guided  by  outward  expres- 
sions, or  by  traditional  and  oral  teaching. 
Painting  and  sculpture  were  used  as  books  are 
now,  and  v,’e  learn  from  the  Venerable  Bede  that 
in  hid  day  it  was  accounted  a great  acquisition  j 
when  these  could  be  exhibited  in  churches  as  a ' 
means  of  instruction.  Sermons  were  preached  j 
to  the  people  not  only  inside  the  churches,  but  j 
outside,  when  the  state  of  the  weather  permitted, ! 
and  to  have  a series  of  illustrations  at  hand  was  i 
no  mean  help  to  the  preacher  of  that  day.  The  ' 
subjects  cf  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ar- 1 
ranged  by  way  of  type  and  anti-type,  are  still ' 
to  be  found  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  ' 
our  churches,  and  we  have  a striking  instance  of 
this  at  Wells. 

But  in  the  west  front  of  Wells,  not  only  have 
wo  a series  of  sculptured  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  the  mind  is  carried 
onward  and  upward,  through  the  estates  and 
degrees,  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  this  world, 
to  the  dread  day  of  judgment  and  its  appealing 
realities  ; and  we  see,  as  it  were,  all  ranks  and 
(Ipgrees  brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal! 
Here  was  a theme  for  devout  contemplation 
before  entering  the  portals  of  the  church,  or 
before  engaging  in  its  solemn  services.  These 
sculptures  were  not  intended  to  be  looked  upon 
as  mere  matters  of  art  or  of  idle  curiosity,  but 
were  intended  to  suggest  very  solemn  thoughts, 
and  inspire  such  meditations  as  might  make  the 
nimd  more  fitted  for  devotion  inside  tho  church. 
What  may  now  appear  to  us  rude  and  grotesqne, 
produced  no  such  feelings  in  tho  men  of  that  day! 
They  saw  their  own  dresses,  arms,  habiliments 
and  olher  charaotoristics  strikiigly  delineated! 


The  king  on  his  royal  throne,  the  counsellor  and 
senator  in  his  robes  of  office,  the  lady  in  her 
flowing  mactlo,  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  the 
bishop  with  crozier  and  mitre,  the  abbot,  the 
priest,  and  monk,  each  in  his  peculiar  habili- 
ments, were  at  once  known  and  recognised  as 
realities  of  the  time ! To  ua  they  have  become 
rather  a matter  of  antiquarian  interest  than  of 
actual  life.  They  have  lost  their  intended 
lesson,  but  become  instructive  in  another  manner. 
If  we  do  not  contemplate  them  with  religious 
iaterest,  we  can  contemplate  them  as  full  of  the 
history  of  a bygone  age,  and  this  is  rather  the 
aspect  in  which  we  should  regard  them  this 
evening.  They  are  striking  examples  of  the 
costume  of  that  period  ([  mean  the  4th  and  5th 
tiers).  On  the  south,  or  what  Mr.  Cockerell 
supposes  to  be  the  Spiritual  side  of  the  west 
front  (divided  into  two  parts  by  the  principal 
entrance),  are  42  statues  in  which  the  number 
of  ecclesiastics  predominates.  We  have  also 
fomale  figures,  habited  as  nuns  or  as  ladies  of 
rank.  On  the  north  or  temporal  side  we  have  a 
like  number,  bub  here  the  kingly  and  crowned 
figures  predominate,  and  intermixed  are  the 
figures  of  queens  or  royal  ladies : one  (No.  58 
on  Mr.  Cockerell’s  plan)  holds  a book  in  her 
hand ; and  with  these  we  have  also  figures  of 
bishops  and  priests.  A similar  intermingling  of 
characters  is  carried  round  the  north  and  east 
side  of  the  N.W.  tower,  where  we  have  females 
as  well  as  royal  and  ecclesiastical  figures.  The 
number  of  statues  on  the  north  side  of  the  west 
front,  and  on  the  north  side  round  the  corner 
towards  tho  Vicar’s  Close,  amounts  to  68,  and 
may  be  taken  as  very  interesting  illustrations 
of  tbe  military,  civil,  royal,  and  ecclesiastioal 
coatnmo  of  the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  Eighteen  are  crowned 
kings,  eight  are  crowned  queens,  seven  armed 
knights,  fifteen  are  male  figures  without  crowns 
— nobles  or  princes,  and  nine  era  females,  four 
mitred  ecclesiastics,  thro  wiihoat  mitres  j some 
are  defaced. 

“ Tli0  female  regal  costume  (says  Jur.  Planch^]  is  re- 
presented with  as  much  variety  as  tt  is  capable  of.  On  the 
north  aide  of  the  S'Cond  buttress  stands  a Queen,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a book ; she  wears  the  long  robe,  or 
super  tunic,  falling  in  folds  over  her  feet,  and  with  the 
ample  open  sleeves  so  eharaeteriatic  of  the  twolfrh 
century,  the  tight  sleeves  of  the  kirtle  appearing  on  the 
left  arm,  which  is  ruised  in  the  lace  of  her  mantle.  Her 
head  and  neck  are  enveloped  in  tho  vest  and  wimple,  worn 
by  females  of  a'l  ranks  at  that  period,  and  which  after* 
wards  became  by  its  retention  a distinctive  portion  of  the 
conventual  habit." 

I instance  this  statue  as  an  c-xcellont  example 
of  tbe  dress  of  the  lady  of  rank  of  that  period. 
Of  the  seven  armed  knights,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly illnstrativG  (says  Mr.  Planobe)  of  the 
military  costume  of  the  twelfth  centary,  three 
are  in  the  west  front,  and  four  in  the  north-west 
tower.  Five  are  in  complete  mail,  with  the  sor- 
coat  without  sleeves,  and  bear  the  long  Norman 
shield,  unscnlptured  with  armorial  bearings.  It 
would  bo  very  desirablei  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  any  device  was  ever  painted  on  these 
shields.  That  many  if  not  all  the  statues  were 
painted  is  very  probable,  as  patches  of  blue, 
vermilion,  and  gold,  are  still  stated  to  be  dis- 
covered in  tho  niches,  and  of  all  portions  the 
shield  was  most  likely  to  be  bo  ornamented. 
Nothing  could  assist  so  materially  to  fix  the 
actnal  date  of  their  execution,  as  well  as  to 
arrive  at  some  fair  knowledge  of  whom  they 
were  intended  to  represent,  as  the  discovery  of 
such  ornamentation,  If  they  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Trotman,  heraldry 
had  at  that  period  become  a science.  It  is  pre- 
cisely tho  (late  at  which  rolls  of  arms  first 
appear,  aud  if  these  warriors  were  meant  to 
represent  historical  personages  they  would  most 
lii'obably  have  displayed  their  armorial  bearings 
on  their  shields,  and  perhaps  their  sureoats.  In 
corroboration  of  this  Mr.  Planchf;  instances  the 
effigy  of  William  Longuespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  is  of  this  period, 
and  where  tho  lions  aro  sculptured  on  his  shirld 
and  painted  on  his  surooat. 

As  the  restoration  of  tho  canopies  and  nicheo 
of  the  west  front  is  now  begun  under  such 
excellent  auspices,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every 
pains  will  be  taken  to  examine  most  minutely 
the  details  of  each  figure  and  every  trace  of 
colouring  which  may  be  left ; and  if,  indeed,  the 
series  of  figures  could  be  found  to  be  really 
historical,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most,  if  nob 
tbe  most,  valuable  pf  historical  records  whiob  we 
possess, — such  a record,  indeed,  as  any  country 
may  be  proud  of.  At  present  it  is  only  the  in- 
tention to  restore  the  canopies,  niches,  aud 
columns  which  support  tho  canopies,  and  the 
pedestals  on  which  the  figures  stand,  and  to 


support  the  figure  itself,  where  needed  j but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  where  the  figure  itself  is 
damaged,  and  where  the  design  can  be  re- 
covered, or  the  portion  be  exactly  reproduced, 
the  figure  or  the  part  may  be  restored.  I 
spsak  now  my  own  opinion  j I do  nob  wish  to 
advocate  any  attempt  to  restore  the  whole,  or  to 
remove  any  portion  that  will  stand  j but  I believe 
it  will  ba  found  that  many  statues  are  now  so 
far  decayed,  that  unless  they  are  strengthened, 
or  the  figures  reproduced,  they  must  soon  perish, 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  tho 
thirteenth  century  be  for  ever  lost.  I do  not 
think  that  the  identical  reproduction  of  a figure, 
while  it  may  be  truthfully  restored,  is  its  de- 
struction. How  few  of  ouy  oldest  monuments 
could  have  existed  had  they  not  been  repro- 
duced ! About  tbe  year  1850  one  of  the  statues 
fell  5 it  was  the  one  supposed  by  Professor 
Cockerell  to  represent  Edward  the  Elder ; in  its 
fall  it  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  therefore  its 
exact  reproduction  rendered  next  to  impossible, 
aud  this  may  bo  the  fata  of  others  which  may 
now  be  saved.  Oar  very  worthy  aud  much 
lamented  citizen,  Dr.  Markland,  restored  and  re- 
placed this  figure.  It  had  been  drawn  by  Carter, 
and  happily  Professor  Cockerell  had  also  pre- 
viously made  a drawing  of  it ; but  in  Carter’s  time 
tho  figure  had  already  lost  both  arms.  The  work 
of  reproduction  was  effected  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  sculptor,  and  as  Mr.  Planche,  iu  his  comment 
on  these  figures,  pronounces  no  word  of  con- 
demnation, I think  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
satisfactory,  as  any  defect  of  costume  or  in- 
accuracy of  representation  would  have  been 
certainly  noticed  by  him.  Another  figure  was 
replaced  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Archdeacon 
Brymer.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Markland  on  the 
subject  of  tho  sculptures,  and  noticing  the  fall 
of  that  supposed  to  be  Edward  the  Elder,  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  observes — ” I griove  to  hear  of 
the  fate  of  Edward  the  Elder,  which  is  indeed 
ominous,  ns  the  founder  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Wells.  I earnestly  hope  the  fragments  aro 
preserved,  aud  have  not  suftered  much.  It  would 
be  scandalous  to  leave  it  unrestored.”  Surely 
the  heart  of  the  Professor,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr. 
Markland,  would  have  been  gladdeued  had  they 
foreseen  tho  steps  now  taken  to  prevent  any 
farther  decay.  I find  a note  in  the  proceedings 
of  tho  Somerset  Arohmological  Society,  vol., 
1851,  vfhich  says,  “ It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  gentlomeu  of  the 
county  will  come  forwai'd,  and  that  a special 
subscription  may  bo  entered  into  for  their  pre- 
servation.” This  hope  is  now  realised  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years.  A strenuous  effort 
has  been  made  to  carry  out  this  object,  and  tbe 
beat  architectural  knowledge  has  been  enlisted 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr. 
Ferrey.the  former  of  whom  has  issued  his  report 
and  suggestions.  The  coat  of  the  restoration  of 
the  west  front  will  be  from  6,000J.  to  8,000i., 
and  happily  the  money  already  subscribed 
amounts  to  the  former  sum  ; so  that  we  may 
trust,  when  all  have  come  forward,  an  ample 
sum  will  h.ave  been  raised  to  do  the  work  in  tho 
best  possible  way. 

Iq  treating  of  the  sculptures  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral something  ought  to  be  said  of  the  state  of 
art  at  tho  period  of  its  probable  execution.  If 
the  west  front  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Jocelyn,  it 
is  of  tbe  age  of  Henry  III.,  who  displayed  a taste 
for  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  re- 
built and  restored  the  royal  residences  and  took 
special  care  of  their  decoration. 

"In  the  thirteenth  century  the  progress  and  enterprise 
which  exhibited  itself  in  all  the  arts,  was  equally  developed 
in  sculpture,  and  it  was  then  historical  and  religious  sculp- 
ture in  great  profusion  attempted  to  riral  works  of  classical 
antiquity.  . . . Tho  literary  and  poetic  faculty,  which 
in  the  twelfth  century  had  been  fostered  by  Henry  Boau- 
clere  and  his  accomplished  and  Tirtuous  queen,  now  infused 
itself  into  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the 
knowledge  of  tho  Scripture  imparted  a dignity  and 
authority  to  the  works  of  those  days  which  entitles  them 
to  our  highest  reaeratioii  and  study”  (seo  Icon,  of  W.  F. 
of  Wells,  app.,  pp,  6,  7).  At  that  period  in  this  country 
art  a'tained  a merit  which  has  never  been  duly  appre- 
ciated. For  example,  the  beautiful  crosses  raised  by 
Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen  Eleanor  appear  to 
have  been  executed  mostly  by  English  artists  (seo 
" Archa3olog:a,”  vol.  20). 

We  have,  therefore,  anoble  example  of  the  decora- 
tive taste  of  this  period.  If  the  west  front  of 
Wells  cannot  be  quoted  aa  a fine  example  of 
architectural  design,  it  is  unrivalled  as  a monu- 
ment of  Bculptural  skill.  When  contrasted  with 
the  west  front  of  Amiens,  we  see  at  once  its 
architectural  shortcomings.  We  have  no  grand 
portals,  of  themselves  the  recipients  of  a series 
of  Bcnlpture,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a 
considerable  body  of  people,  who  could  therein 
be  taught  the-elementary  truths  of  religion  baforo 
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enteriDg  the  church  itself ; but  we  have  a much 
more  perfect  and  complete  display  at  Wells  of  the 
great  verities  of  religion.  The  sculptures  at 
Wells  are  nob  incnmbered  by  apocryphal  legends  ; 
hut,  where  they  treat  of  Scripture,  represent 
Scriptural  verities. 

The  sculptures  at  Wells  are  supposed  to  bo 
the  work  of  native  English  artists,  or  artists 
trained  in  this  land.  This  fact  will  probably  bo 
more  clearly  brought  out  while  the  west  front  is 
in  process  of  restoration ; at  all  events,  ample 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  mastering  the 
details  of  every  figure,  and,  if  needful,  repro- 
ducing it.  It  may  not  be  known  to  some  here , 
that  a great  work  is  being  done  at  Canterbary.  i 
I have  not  been  able  lately  to  visit  that  most 
interesting  cathedral,  but  a friend  has  sent  me 
particolars  of  what  is  being  done  there.  Many 
of  the  vacant  niches  have  betn  filled  with  figures, 
where  these  had  never  before  been  placed,  or, 
if  placed,  been  destroyed.  The  south  face  of  the 
porch  and  the  eastern  side  of  it  have  already 
been  supplied  with  historical  figures,  and  it  is 
intended  to  carry  on  this  work  till  the  original 
design  is  perfected.  Now,  to  accomplish  such  a 
work,  the  stndy  of  the  Wells  figures  is  invalu- 
able. A list  has  been  published  of  all  those 
persons  who  have  generonsly  undertaken  to 
supply  figures,  which  are  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Pfyffers,  at  a cost  of  241.  each. 

We  believe  that  the  day  is  past  when  any 
superstitious  feeling  could  be  attributed  to  re- 
storing a work  of  this  sort,  or  that  it  could  load 
any  one  away  from  the  fountain  of  holy  truth,  or 
fix  the  mind  iu  adoration  of  the  work  itself. 
Where  a people  have  so  long  been  accnstomed 
to  be  taught  from  the  written  Word  of  God,  and 
can  now  read  that  Word  for  themselves,  and  are 
taught  to  contemplate  art  for  its  own  sake,  eras 
a means  of  expressing  reverential  and  devout 
feeling,  or  conveying  historical  ideas,  there  is 
little  cause  to  dread  a return  to  superstition  or 
idolatry.  There  is,  indeed,  a very  different  lore 
to  be  gathered  from  a right  contemplation  of 
these  works  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
“ dark  ages  — dark,  it  may  be,  iu  some  points, 
but  certainly  not  in  transforming  into  holy  uses 
that  which  had  been  so  sadly  misused  in  heathen 
times.  A very  slight  acquaintance  with  classic 
art  shows  us  that  the  sculptor’s  chisel  in  the 
best  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Dome  was 
employed  to  delineate  subjects  either  warlike,  or 
voloptuone,  or  licentious ; but  when  the  chisel 
was  transferred  into  Christian  hands ; when  it 
was  thought  wise  and  good  and  devout  to  employ 
art  no  longer  as  a stimulant  to  passion  or  to 
licentiousness,  but  as  a means  to  purify  and 
exalt  and  .spiritualise  the  feelings;  then  came 
forth  the  noble  figures  of  the  great  and  the 
good,  the  wise  and  the  learned,  holy  men  and 
holy  women,  and  the  embodiment  of  great 
religious  ideas,  instead  of  war,  licence,  and  sen- 
suality. The  subjects  of  Christian  sculpture  are 
all  great  and  ennobling  and  refining,  instead  of 
oorrnpting  and  enervating,  and  nothing,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  shows  the  power  and  influence 
which  Christianity  exerted  over  society,  more 
than  the  change  which  it  wrought  in  art.  In 
early  and  in  Medijeval  times  it  became  a means 
of  inculcating  great  religions  ideas,  instead  of 
unholy  passions.  If  this,  art’s  glorious  mission 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  was  for  a time 
perverted  and  abused, — if  the  great  power  which 
sacred  art  had  acquired  over  men’s  minds  became 
perverted  to  superstition, — it  has  surely  been 
chastised,  and  been  chastened  and  cleansed  of 
its  errors  and  corruptions,  and  may,  under  good 
guidance,  still  be  applied  to  great,  and  to  useful, 
and  to  holy  purposes.  It  was  the  opinion  of  our 
early  reformers — Cranmer,  Ridley,  Redman,  and 
other  learned  men  (see  “ Necessary  Doctrine 
and  Erudition  for  every  Christian  Man,”  pub- 
lished by  the  authoi’ity  of  Henry  VIII.), — that 
pictures  and  statues  might  be  placed  in  churches, 
and  ought  not  to  be  despised,  bub  used  reve- 
rently; and  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
aud  Edward  VI.  are  directed  against  “ monu- 
ments of  feigned  miracles.”  For  the  opinions 
of  our  leading  divines  and  laymen  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Dr.  Wilson’s  “ Ornaments  of  Churches 
Considered.”  


CARVED  STALLS  IN  GERMAN 
CHURCHES. 

We  add  to  our  examples  of  chancel  stalls 
from  German  churches*  a view  of  those  iu  the 
Church  of  St.  Catullus,  in  Moorbnrg.  These 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


' See  p.  45,  anlf,  Sc. 


STALLS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CATULLUS,  MOORBURG. 
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THE  CABLISLE  MEMORIAL  OOLUMH, 
CASTLE  HOWARD. 

The  colamn  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
has  been  erected  by  public  subscription  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who, 
through  a long  life  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  men  in  his  county,  is  best  known  to 
the  general  public  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  which 
high  post  he  occupied  for  eight  years.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  the  memorial 
invited  privately  designs  from  four  architects, 
and  that  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  was  selected. 

The  column  is  erected  upon  Bulmer-hill,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Castle  Howard  estate,  about  two 
miles  and  a half_from  the  Castle,  and  facing  the 
magnificent  avenue  which  traverses  the  park, 
and  about  twelve  miles  from  York.  The  hill, 
forming  nearly  the  last  descent  from  the  wolds 
to  the  plain  of  York,  commands  a magnificent 
view  of  the  country  surrounding  the  city. 

The  total  height  of  the  monument,  from  the 
foot  of  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  gilt  rirn,  is 
110  ft. ; and  the  diameter  of  the  column,  7 5ft. 
4 in.  The  shaft  of  the  colamn,  though  hollow, 
is  without  a staircase,  as  the  height  of  the 
monument  would  add  little  to  the  extensive  view 
enjoyed  from  the  already  elevated  position. 
Access  for  repairs  is  provided  by  means  of 
a wire  rope  inside.  The  four  pedestals  at  the 
corners  of  the  platform  are  surmounted  by 
knightly  helmets,  and  carry  each  on  one  face  a 
sword  and  a shield,  bearing  alternately  the  arms 
of  the  Howard  family  and  the  Iloyal  arms,  in 
allusion  to  the  viceregal  dignity  of  the  late  Earl. 

The  materials  used  are,  for  the  foundations 
and  the  face  of  the  platform  and  the  snb-pedestal 
of  the  column,  Castle  Howard  stone  of  a reddish 
brown  tint ; the  rest  of  the  work  being  executed 
in  Whitby  white  stone.  The  tripod  is  executed 
in  terra  cotta,  cored  and  braced  with  wrought 
iron.  The  urn  and  flames  are  of  copper, 
gilt.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  York.  The  carving  and  modelling  of 
the  tripod  are  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  London.  The 
whole  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Chick,  resident 
agent  to  a neighbouring  estate.  The  total  cost 
of  the  works  was  2,0611. 


ST.  MAEY  EEDCLIFF  CHUECH  AND  THE 
FREEMASONS. 

The  Freemasons  of  Bristol  having  previously 
restored  the  external  stonework  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  RedcliffChuroh,  have  more  recently  con- 
tributed funds  for  handsomely  paving  the  chapel 
and  for  decorating  the  vaulted  ceiling.  At  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Canynge  Society,  on  the 
2l8t  inat.,  they  mustered  in  force,  aod  the  Earl 
of  Limerick,  P.G.M.,  accompanied  by  Bro.  W. 
A.  T.  Powell,  D.P.G.M.,  and  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  of  the  other  lodges  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bristol,  proceeded  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev. 
Canon  Randall),  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  the  churchwardens,  and  other 
officials  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Redclifl’.  Bro. 

I J.  E.  Bramble,  Prov.  G.  Registrar,  read  an 
address  setting  forth  the  part  taken  by  the  Free- 
! masons  of  the  province  of  Bristol  in  therestora- 
I tion  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  concluding  with  the  aspira- 
I tion  that  it  might  shortly  become  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  and  the  efforts  for  its  restoration  be 
crowned  with  complete  aaccess.  The  vicar  made 
a suitable  reply,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
having  thanked  the  members  of  the  craft  for  the 
good  work  they  had  so  materially  aided,  the 
company  adjourned  to  a luncheon  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  at  which  Mr.  W.  A.  T.  Powell  presided 
genially. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Clarke,  in  the  course  of  his  report 
as  hon.  sec.  of  the  society,  read  the  following 
note  from  the  architect,  which  serves  to  show 
j what  has  been  done  during  the  past  twelve 
I months : — 

I “Brotnpton,  April  9th,  1870.” 

I My  dear  Sir, — T have  receired  your  request,  on  the  part 

of  the  Redclitt'  Restoration  Committee,  toat  I should  send 
you  a memorandum  of  the  progress  of  the  works  since  the 
last  meeting  the  Canynge  Society,  and  I hasten  to  com- 

i ply  with  It.  Breasure  of  occupations,  however,  forces  me 
to  be  brief.  The  chief  efi'orts  have  been  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  tower,  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  The  four  turrets  at  the  top— beautilul  works 
—which,  having  become  dangerous,  had  been  removed, 

I have  been  completely  reproduced.  Considerable  advance 
' too,  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  upper- 
most  story  of  the  tower.  It  is  proposed  that  the  clock 
I shall  be  illuminated  for  night,  and  the  clock-face,  arranged 
I with  that  end  iu  view,  is  now  being  proceeded  with.  The 
I parishioners  and  sub.cribers  will  doubtless  he  glad  tohear 
that  the  works  required  in  the  chancel,  so  long  neglected 
( have  been  taken  in  band.  The  north  and  south  screens  have 
been  restored,  and  the  eastern  termination,  with  reredis 


is  commenced.  A fitting  pavement  for  the  chancel,  and 
the  lighting  of  the  church  generally,  are  works  that 
should  be  immediately  attended  to  when  funds  are 
available. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  a tile  pavement,  with  marble  steps, 
has  been  laid  down  at  the  cost  of  the  Freemasons  of 
Bristol,  by  whom  the  external  stonework  of  the  chapel 
hud  been  previously  restored.  The  ssme  body,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  connexion  of  the  craft  with  the  building- 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  also  p-ovided  funds  for 
the  decoration  in  colour  and  gilding  of  the  groined  vanlt- 
ing  of  the  chapel,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  by 
the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

Eevcral  additional  stained  glass  windows  have  been  set 
up  with  great  advantage  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
church,  and  others  are  in  progress  that  will  call  for  note, 
especially  one  intended  to  fill  the  large  window  of  the 
north  transept  as  a memorial  of  Edward  Colston,  a name 
dear  to  Bristol. 

_ I desire  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  continued  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Rice  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  to 
subscribe  myself,  dear  Mr.  Charles  Clarke, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Gsoboe  GODWIIf." 

Mr.  Sholto  Haro  and  others  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  sermon,  vphich  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  produced  about  100£. 

The  decoration  of  the  vaulting  was  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell ; the  pavement  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co. ; the  corona 
was  provided  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Co.  Four  of 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  (three 
by  Wailes  and  one  by  O'Connor)  ; one  yet 
remains  to  be  filled,  and  the  panelled  walls 
require  to  be  treated  with  colour. 


PHYSICAL  COMMOTIONS. 

Attention  having  been  turned,  in  rather  a 
startling  manner,  to  this  subject  by  the  tre- 
• mendous  manifestations  within  the  last  two  or 
' three  years,  '"every  new  indication  is  apt  to  be 
I rather  too  carefully  recorded,  though,  under 
j ordinary  circametances,  many  might  have  tran- 
■ spired  without  particular  notice.  Making  every 
allowance,  however,  for  this,  it  does  seem  as  if 
j such  commotions  were  much  more  frequent 
! than  usual  j and  we  therefore  present  a new 
j batch  of  them,  collected  within  the  last  few 
. weeks. 

A letter  from  Trieste  says  that  three  shocks  ' 
i of  earthquakes  have  been  lately  felt  there.  The 
j town  has  suffered  no  damage,  but  some  places 
I iu  Dalmatia  have  suffered  severely.  At  Clana, 
j in  the  district  of  Volosia,  140  houses  have  been 
' damaged  and  37  destroyed.  The  population  had 
I to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  a 
, severe  frost,  for  during  the  night  fifteen  shocks 
' of  earthquakes  occurred.  At  one  moment  the 
[ village  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  two 
I immense  masses  of  rock,  which  rolled  down 
from  a neighbouring  mountain. 

I Two  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
! in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  February,  about  seventy  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  after  midnight.  They  were  unaccom- 
panied with  any  of  the  phenomena  usually 
attending  such  visitations.  The  motion  seemed 
to  be  rather  of  a rotatory  than  an  undulatory 
nature.  The  first  shock  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tion,— about  three  or  four  seconds.  Then,  after 
a pause  of  about  a couple  of  seconds,  the  second 
and  more  distinct  one  was  felt,  lasting  about  from  I 
ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  The  entire  heavens  were 
overcast  with  dense  black  clouds.  These  earth- 
quakes are  becoming  more  frequent  than  welcome 
of  late,  according  to  the  Jamaica  Morning 
Journal. 

The  North  British  Mail  states  that  a pretty 
severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  recently  felt  at 
Comrie  about  midnight.  The  noise  was  like  the 
rumble  of  distant  thunder,  and  was  heard  by 
numerous  people  beyond  Comrie.  Slight  shocks 
have  of  late  years  been  pretty  frequent,  and 
they  generally  occur  in  pecu'iar  states  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  French  Academicians  have  evidently  an 
eye  upon  the  commotions.  At  a recent  meeting  ' 
of  the  Academy,  as  reported  in  Scientijic  Opinion,  ; 
amongst  the  correspondence  of  the  day  presented  ! 
by  M.  Dumas  was  a paper  relative  to  the  earth-  ; 
quake  which  occurred  at  Ancona  on  the  8th  of 
February. 

Another  communioatlon  was  from  the  Peruvian 
Consul,  stating  that  on  the7ch  of  last  December, 
at  7 a.m.  and  at  7 p.m.,  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt  in  Peru,  and  were  again  repeated  on 
the  28th. 

M.  Boussingault  remarked,  on  this  subject, 
that  the  volcano  of  “Copayan,”  after  a long 
period  of  the  most  complete  repose,  had  again 
become  active.  M.  Boussingault  was  disposed 
to  think  that  there  is  a relation  of  cause  to  effect 
in  these  two  phenomena. 

A curious  phenomenon  was  witnessed  last 
month  at  Malta.  The  sea  suddenly  rose  two  or 


throe  feet  above  its  usual  level,  receded,  and 
then  rose  in  a similar  manner  a second  time. 
This  may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  sub- 
marine volcanic  eruption  in  the  vicinity. 

New  York  was  visited  on  a recent  Sunday  bj 
an  equinoctial  storm  of  unusual  severity.  It  is 
believed  that  many  shipwrecks  have  been 
caused  along  the  coast. 

A Tripoli  (Barbary)  letter,  in  the  Levant 
Herald,  reports  the  fall  of  a monster  aerolite  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mourzouk,  weighing,  it  is 
said,  1,800  okes,  nearly  5,000  lb.  This  must, 
of  course,  be  only  a rough  guess ; bub  if  it  be 
even  tolerably  approximate,  the  mass  is  one  of 
the  largest  meteoric  bodies  on  record.  Be  its 
actual  size  what  it  may,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  ordered  the  fragment  to  be  sent 
to  the  capital,  where  it  will  probably  be  placed 
in  Mr.  Gould’s  Museum. 

The  enormous  size  of  recent  sun  spots-— 
16,000,000  square  miles — is  naturally  reviving 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  suchpheuomena. 

A strange  statement  has  appeared  iu  more 
I than  one  paper  to  the  eflect  that  astronomers 
are  perplexed  and  astonished  by  a new  and,  it 
j is  supposed,  magnetic  emanation  from  the  sun, 
i which  is  said  to  have  reached  nearly  half  way 
' to  the  earth’s  orbit ; but  there  is  a very  doubt- 
ful look  about  the  statement. 

Since  all  the  above  was  prepared,  about  a fort- 
night ago,  the  following  new  collection  of  inci- 
dents has  been  made. 

The  New  York  papers  of  the  3rd  publish  the 
following ; — “ San  Francisco,  April  2.  At  11'50 
a.m.  to-day,  a sharp,  wicked  shock  of  earthquake 
occurred  here.  Its  duration  was  six  seconds ; 
the  direction  from  sonth-east  to  north-west,  and 
the  motion  vertioal.  There  was  no  damage  to 
life,  limb,  or  property  j bub  there  was  intense 
excitement.  The  streets  swarmed  with  people 
in  a moment.  It  was  raining  at  the  time. 
Prior  to  the  shock  the  barometer  was  seen  to 
fall  very  rapidly.” 

A Panama  despatch  says,  much  damage  has 
been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Imbabura,  and  in  many  other  places, 
by  earthquakes.  On  one  occasion  continued 
shocks  were  felt  from  noon  till  morning  of  the 
next  day,  when  a shock  of  extraordinary  violence 
occurred. 

‘‘The  iuliahitants,”  says  the  PdHnnaa  Mail,  “were 
terrified,  and  rushed  from  their  dwellinea,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  implored  for  mercy.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  thirteen  distinct  shocks  were  felt  in  Jipijaps,  each 
one  being  accompanied  by  a violent  wind-storm.  Several 
times  since  many  shocks  have  taken  place,  bat  none 
created  great  alarm  until  March  2Qd,  when  there  was  one 
of  unusual  severity  at  about  mid-day;  but  the  most  ter- 
rifying  one  of  all  took  place  on  the  3rd,  when,  between 
Federnals  and  Cabo  Passado,  the  earth  was  seen  to  open 
and  emit  a hillock  of  stones  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 
Behind  or  near  the  spot  where  this  occurred  stood  an  earth- 
hill  about  60  ft.  high,  which  suddenly  and  entirely  disap- 
peared.  Around  the  baie  of  a hillock  is  a circular  pond 
of  salt  water,  and  for  a long  distance  surrounding  that 
the  earth,  which  before  was  hard  and  solid,  has  become 
soft  and  spongy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  locality  have 
become  positively  terror-stricken,  and  no  inducement  will 
take  them  within  a very  long  distance  of  the  spot.” 

The  St.  John’s  (New  Brunswick)  Telegraph,  of 
March  18bh,  describes  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon  which  took  place  in  the  harbour  of  that 
city  on  the  previous  day.  Early  in  the  morning 
a strange  noise,  similar  to  that  accompanying 
the  earthquake  on  the  22od  of  October  last,  was 
heard  by  the  residents  near  the  harbour.  The 
tide  was  nearly  down,  and  though  it  was  quite 
dark  it  could  be  seen  that  the  old  ferry,  which 
should  be  several  feet  above  water,  had  vanished. 
Messrs.  Littlehale  & Coram’a  wharf  had  nearly 
disappeared  : a piece  about  20  ft.  by  70  ft.  broke 
ofl’  and  settled  squarely  down  into  the  water,  A 
froQtage,  several  hundred  feet  in  extent,  running 
from  the  line  of  the  demolished  wharf  towards 
the  breakwater  has  gone  down,  leaving  a steep 
embankment,  and  less  than  100  ft.  from  it,  into 
the  harbour,  in  the  place  where  the  old  ferry- 
landing was.  On  this  spot  soundings  were  made, 
and  where  the  old  ballast  or  reefepwaa  the  day 
before  rising  above  the  water  8 ft.,  were  found 
6 fathoms  of  water,  showing  that  even  so  near 
the  shore  as  that,  the  bottom  had  settled  just 
32  ft. 

The  American  papers  state  that  unusually 
severe  weather  has  prevailed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Buffalo  Express  of  the  17th  of 
March  says  that  the  two  previons  nights  rivalled 
anything  that  was  ever  known  for  inclemency. 
There  was  great  suffering  among  the  mountains 
of  Utah. 

In  South  Amerioa,  too,  there  have  been 
terrible  hurricanes  and  floods ; and  both  in  the 
Pacific  aod  Atlantic  many  ships  have  been  lost; 
so  that  the  prediction  of  a correspondent  in  the 
Builder  of  the  19;h  March  as  to  disturbances 
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ebont  that  time  already  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  well  fulfilled. 

In  reporting  the  great  etorm  at  Buenoa  Ayres 
of  the  9th  ult.,  a local  paper  says  : — “ People  in 
Europe  will  read  with  amszement  of  men  and 
horses  drowned  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  parlour  floors  giving  way,  of  sailors  being 
washed  ashore  on  planks,  or  their  corpses  col- 
lected on  the  beach.”  Either  in  this  or  a sub- 
sequent storm, — the  severest  that  was  ever 
IniowD,— 100, 000  sheep  were  destroyed  by  floods. 
The  rainfall  is  described  as  having  been  the  most 
dreadful  that  ever  was  experienced  in  Brazil. 

Under  the  title  of  " Something  the  Matter 
with  the  Sun,”  a letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  Hew- 
lett, who  is  well  known  as  an  astronomer, 
appears  in  the  Times,  in  which  ho  says  of  the 

nnusually  disturbed  condition  of  the  solar 
surface  ” that  the  total  area  of  the  whole  of  the 
spots  (on  April  3rd)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  three  billions  of  square  miles.  He  has 
never  during  a period  of  twenty  years  seen  so 
great  a disturbance.  The  spotting  of  the  sun, 
however,  is  periodical ; but  on  this  occasion  the 
spots  have  been  far  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  on  any  known  previous  occasion.  They  have 
now  mostly  disappeared. 

The  latest  annonneement  of  physical  commo- 
tion is  under  date  23rd  April,  from  Calcutta,  to 
the  effect  that  a violent  shock  of  earthquake  had 
coourred  at  Dacca. 


sections,  two  of  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Robert 
Carlisle,  contractor,  Blackpool,  and  the  third 
went  to  Mr.  Henry  Chatburn,  of  Preston.  The 
ironwork  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clayton, 
Preston. 

The  works  have  coat  upwards  of  60,0001. 
They  oompriae,  amongst  others,  135,000  cnbio 
yards  of  earthwork,  15  acres  of  stone  pitching  in 
the  sea  fence,  5^  miles  of  piling  and  planking  in 
the  sea  fence,  21  acres  of  asphalting  and  cement 
conoreting,  560  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron- 
work, 40,000  square  yards  of  corriage-roacl,  with 
the  palisading,  railing, [^draining,  and  lighting. 


YE  DREAMING  BUILDER.* 


THE  SOAP  AND  ALUM  PROCESS  FOR 
BRICK  OR  STONE  WALLS. 

Although  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
in  the  Builder,  we  are  every  now  and  then 
requested  to  repeat  particulars  of  the  process, 
which  is  quite  simple.  The  proportions  are, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  mottled  soap  to 
one  gallon  of  water ; this  composition  bo  be 
laid  over  the  brickwork  steadily  and  carefully 
with  a large  flat  brush,  so  as  not  to  form  a froth 
or  lalber  on  the  surface  5 the  wash  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours  to  become  diy.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  alum  with  four  gallons  of  water. 
Leave  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  apply  it  in  the  same  manner  over  the  coating 
of  soap. 

In  one  case  the  soap  seems  to  have  given  a 
bluish  tint  to  the  red  bricks,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  soap. 

Strong  evidence  has  been  given  in  our  pages 
of  the  advantage  derived  from  this  process  in 
various  localities.  We  are  bound  to  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  a case  within  our  knowledge, 
where  it  was  applied  to  a stone  front  (the  stone 
very  absorbent),  it  did  not  succeed.  It  must  be 
applied  in  dry  weather,  and  carefully. 


" Unto  Saint  Austin  will  I build  a shrine ! ’’ 

And  with  this  thought  the  holy  Prior  is  lill'd; 

The  glow  of  ardour  brightens  in  his  ejne_ 

And  quickens  all  his  soul.  Much  ia  ho  skill’d 
In  all  the  lines  and  cunning  crafts  which  build 
The  massire  piles  of  Norman  masonry; 

But  one  thing  greater  in  bis  mind  is  will'd, 

A lighter  plan  of  structure  doth  ho  see, 

Where  strength  and  beauty  blend  in  perfect  harmony. 
On  this  he  dreams  as  the  sweet  even-tide 
— Meet  hour  for  dreaming— mellows  all  around  ; 

And  from  his  quiet  cell  with  listless  stride. 

And  oyno  down  bending  on  the  grassy  ground,  - 

Ne  thought  of  earth,  ne  souse  of  sight  or  sound, — 

Ho  wanders  forth,  and  in  his  dreams  arise 

The  tapering  spire  with  golden  Roode  becrown’d, 

A guide  tUe  watchful  seaman  oft  shell  prize— 

A finger  to  lift  up  the  emblem  in  the  skies  ! 

And  in  the  woods  the  stately  trees  assume 
The  forms  of  rounded  shafts,  whose  slender  grace 
Delights  the  sense,  and  rr.eeiing  boughs  become 
High  vaulting  groins,  in  which  hismind  cau  trace 
How  interseciing  lines  may  well  embraee ; 

And  through  the  opening  of  the  leaves  the  bght 
Of  glowing  sunset  fulls  upon  his  face; 

Then  suddenly  there  rises  in  his  sight 


“ POST  AND  PAN  HOUSES.” 

IiV  the  Aesize  of  1189,  London,  panna  is  used 
for  the  wall-plate  laid  upon  a party  wall  of 
stone  to  receive  the  posts  of  an  upper  story  of 
wood.  See  Hudson  Tarner’s  " Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  England,”  p.l9  : — "Andhewhogiveth 
the  land  shall  have  the  clear  moiety  of  the  wall, 
and  put  his  panna  upon  it,  and  build.” 

In  Yorkshire,  pan-piece  is  still  wall-plate. 

In  Lancashire,  a pan  is  a purlin. 

In  France,  panne  is  purlin.  See  '*  Viollet-le- 
Duo,”  under  that  word,  and  under  “ charpente.’' 
Also  under  “dallage,”  he  uses  “pannes  de 
pierre.”  Pan,  in  French,  ia  another  word  alto- 
gether, as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  author 
under  “ Pan  de  fcois.”  W.  R.  Coeson. 


TIMBER  STACKS  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

A MEETING  of  timber  merchants,  builders,  and 
others,  has  been  called  for  (this)  Friday,  the 
29th  inst.,  to  consider  the  111th  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ It  ahall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  erect,  rebuild, 
place,  or  rejjlace  a building  built  of  wood  for  the  purpose 


of  floor-cloth  rnenufacture'or  a pile  or  store  of  cut  wood 
or  timber,  on  the  ground  or  on  the  top  of  a building  or 
elsewhere,  nearer  to  a street  than  the  buildings  forming 
the  genernl  lino  of  building  therein,  or  nearer  to  a build- 
ing in  different  occupation  than  25  ft.,  unless  in  every  case 
there  is  a proper  wall  or  fence  or  party  wall  or  party  fence 
wall  (as  the  case  requires)  to  separate  such  wooden  build- 
ing,  or  wood  cr  timber,  throughout  its  whole  height,  from 
the  street  and  from  every  adjoining  or  neighbouring 
building." 


It  is  quite  right  that  the  parties  whose  iutereata 
would  be  affected  by  the  clause  should  give  it 

TUeu  suciaeniy  tnere  rises  ID  niH  Bigni  wuuivi  j . - ■ „ „„i. 

Wrought  mullions  fill’d  with  glass  with  colours  rich  consideration,  and  obtaiQ  tor  themselves  as  macn 


bedight. 

Now,  in  bis  dream  he  treads  on  holy  ground, 


And  in  the  solemn  chanting  of  the  wind 
He  hears  deep,  mellow  voices  sweetly  sound 
(As  under  lolty  domes  the  ear  may  find. 

When  godly  monks,  with  voices  all  combined. 

Chant  o'er  their  vespers  low  at  even-time). 

“ Ln  ! here,"  he  cries,  " where  Qod  doth  show  my  mind 
The  way  to  build,  the  lofty  spire  shall  climb, 

Acd  tongues  sh^  sing  llis  praise  from  vesper  until 
prime.” 

" Our  blessed  Ladyo  shall  chapel  have. 

Arcaded  round  with  many  a reedy  mould ; 

And  Wilfred,  with  bis  cunning  skill,  shall  carvo 
The  story  of  her  life,  and  shall  bo  told 
In  stone  how  He.  by  Judas  basely  sold, 

Gave  up  His  Life,  and  died  upou  the  tree  ; 

How,  in  His  loving  arms  He  doth  enfold 
The  humble  heart,  ne  recks  of  what  degree 
Or  birth  he  be  who  craves  His  blessed  charity." 

“ Th’S  seeing,  shall  the  poor  oppressed  hinde 
Take  heart  again  and  lightly  bear  his  wrong  ; 

This  seeing,  shall  the  baron  bring  ia  mind 
How  glorious  is  mercy  in  the  strong  ! 

How  gracious  deeds  to  gentle  birth  belong, 

And  crest  tbo  helmet  with  a brighter  ray 
Than  honour  won  in  lists,  or  deeds  among 
The  hurly-burly  of  a feudal  fray, 

For  mercy  springs  in  God,  and  pride  is  born  of  clay  ! ’’ 
Joutr  HoDDis. 


latitude  as  may  safely  be  affjrded  ; but  we  have 
too  often  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  course 
now  pursued  in  many  timber-yards,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  supervision,  for  any  of  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  the  principle  of  the 
clause  will  find  an  opponent  in  ns. 


A NEW  PROMENADE  FOR  BLACKPOOL. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  promenade, 
together  with  the  opening  of  a now  entrance  to 
the  north  pier,  and  the  unveiling  of  a colossal 
drinking-foontain  in  Talbot-square,  was  cele- 
brated on  Easter  Monday. 

The  sea-fence  consists  of  a sloping  breast- 
work, pitched  with  stones  on  a thick  bed  of  clay 
puddle,  the  interstices  between  the  stones  being 
filled  in  with  asphalte  or  eomenb  concrete.  The 
elope  of  the  breastwork  ia  curvilinear,  and  one  in 
four  on  the  average.  Next  to  this  breastwork, 
and  running  the  entire  length  of  the  town,  are 
the  promenade  and  oarriage-drive.  The  pro- 
menade, on  an  average,  is  seven  yards  wide  ; it 
has  an  oven  surface  of  asphalting,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  carriage-drive  by  a line  of  side 
stones.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  space 
between  the  houses  and  the  sea  for  this  pro- 
menade and  carriage-drive,  a part  of  the  shore 
has  been  regained  by  an  embankment  along 
South  Shore,  and  along  the  northern  district, 
extending  round  Bailey’s  Hotel,  by  an  iron 
viaduct,  which  projects  over  the  sea  fence.  The 
floor  of  the  viaduct  is  formed  with  Mallet’s 
patent  buckled  plates,  filled  in  with  concrete,  and 
finished  with  asphalte.  The  plates  are  fixed  to 
rolled  joists,  and  carried  on  cast-iron  columns, 
which  are  screwed  down  into  the  solid.  The 
carriage-drive,  twelve  yards  wide,  rone  parallel 
with  the  pi’omenade  the  entire  length,  and  is 
formed  of  shingle,  clay,  and  macadam.  It  has  a 
footway  along  the  frontages  of  the  adjoining 
property,  and  the  whole  is  drained  and  lighted 
with  gas. 

The  works,  which  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes,  civil 
engineers,  Preston,  were  constructed  in  three 


CONSISTENT  TENDERS. 


Sir, — I send  you  with  this  another  pretty 
specimen  of  contractors’  tenders  : — 


For  new  roads,  &c.,  on  an  estate  at  Staines,  for  Mr. 
E.  Woodrciffe.  Mr.  R.  Gover,  surveyor 
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The  works  comprise  about  1,770  ft.  formation 
of  now  roads  and  footpaths  (40  ft.  wide),  inclu- 
sive of  stripping  off  turf,  levelling,  wheeling, 
and  filling  inequalities  in  same  j 1,600  cnbic 
yards  gravel  metalling  to  be  dag,  screened, 
carted  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  spread;  50  ft. 
lineal  2 ft.  barrel  culvert,  9 in.  brickwork  in 
mortar  (about  Ik  rod)  5 72  feet  lineal  oak 

wrooghfc  post  and  rail  fence,  four  times  painted 
in  oil,  and  keeping  in  repair  six  months. 

What  does  it  mean  ? Such  tendering  must 
make  the  name  of  contractor  a bye-word  and 
reproach!  W. 


SEWAGE  FARMING. 

Will  you  allow  one  who  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the  “sewage  question”  to 
explain  his  views  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  the  following  statement  may  at  least  lead 
to  impartial  investigation  on  a most  important 
point  connected  with  this  snbject. 

That  irrigation  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
mode  of  disposing  of  sewage  is,  I think,  now 
fairly  admitted  by  all  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  in  all  its  beaiiugs.  This  being  admitted, 
it  is  established,  beyond  a doubt,  that  Italian 
rye-grass  and  mangold  wurzel  ai'a  the  two  most 
productive  and  profitable  farm  crops  that  can  be 
grown  from  sewage.  Italian  rye-grass  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  always  form  a large 
feature  in  sewage  farming,  because  it  ia  essential 
to  have  a large  area,  upon  which  the  overflowing 
sewage  can  at  all  times  be  applied,  and  Italian 
rye-grass  is  the  only  crop  which  will  admit  of 
this  constant  application.  Mangold  wurzel  is, 
however,  essentially  the  irrigation  farmer’s  true 
crop.  Its  yield  is  immense.  Fifty  tons,  at  least, 
to  the  acre  may  be  grown,  to  a certainty.  _ The 
facility  of  transplanting  (where  plants  fail) , m 
consequence  of  moisture  at  hand,  renders  a 
mangold  crop  a positive  certainty  in  sewage 
farming. 

The  difficulty  hitherto  with  mangold  has  been, 
not  to  grow  it,  but  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Where  a large  breadth  of  mangold  is  grown,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  feed  at  a profit,  more  espe- 
cially as  all  dry  food  would  have  to  be  purchased, 
and  equally  difficult  to  sell  it  at  a remunerative 
price.  Demand  and  supply  regulate  price  in  all 
things,  but  more  particularly  in  an  article  whose 
balky  nature  confines  its  distribution  to  a limited 
area.  The  more  fact  of  such  a largo  supply 
being  known  to  be  on  the  market  would  bring 
down  the  price  to  a minimum. 

By  tny  process  this  difficulty  is  entirely  ob 
viated.  I convert  the  mangold  into  a cake,  re 
aembling  linseed  cake  in  appearance,  in  whicl 
abate  it  is  as  easily  transported  as  any  otha 
artificial  food  throaghoub  the  kingdom.  It  wil 
keep  perfectly  good  for  years : linseed  cakt 
deteriorates  in  a few  months.  Most  carefully 
authenticated  trials  have  proved  that  ib  i 
equally  fattening  as  the  best  linseed  cake. 

Let  us  look  at  the  profits  of  manufacturing  it 
Fifty  tons  of  mangold  will  make  6 tons  of  cakf 
Analysis  and  feeding  experiments  have  provei 
this  cake  to  be  worth  101.  per  ton ; 1 aert 


* It  has  often  ocenrred  to  me  that  the  bold  leap  from 
the  heavy  Norman  work  to  the  graceful  Early  English 

must  have  been  a soorce  of  iulinite  delight  to  the  great  — 

men  who  worked  out  that  transition  ; and  this  is  the  idea  1 rirnfit-.  nf  fiOZ  No’ 

I have  tried  to  convey  in  the  following  little  sketch.— J.  R 1 tksrefore,  will  give  ag  p 
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a3  to  cost  of  growing  the  roots,  secnring  the 
crop,  and  converting  it  into  cake.  I will  at 
present  omit  the  question  of  rent.  The  cost  of 
cultivating  an  acre  of  mangold,  and  securing 
the  crop  may  bo  pub  at  61.  This  is  high.  The 
cost  of  converting  50  tons  of  mangold  into  cake 
is  71.  4a. : total  cost  per  acre,  131.  4s.,  against  a 
gross  profit  of  601.,  to  bo  divided  between  rent 
and  profit. 


instead  of  twelve  at  midnight,  and  thus  cleared  himself  of 
the  accnsation,  by  the  reJief  guard,  of  sleeping  upon  his 
post.  The  story  is  told  of  St.  Paul’s  bell : bnt  the  cathe- 
dral had  no  heavy  bell  until  the  above  grant  by  King 
William,  who  died  1702.  The  circumstance  is  recorded 
in  the  Public  Adzertiger,  Friday,  June  23,  1770.” 


VICTOKIA  PATENT  OFFICE  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  hishcalth.  The  council 
cannot  allow  Mr.  Kyan  to  resign  the  management  of  the 
school  of  art,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  con- 
ducted, without  expressing,  on  this  public  occasion,  a hope 
that  his  health  may  be  soon  restored,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  in  future  to  devote  his  comparative  leisure  time  to 
the  more  lucrative  pursuit  of  iudependent  work  in  his  pro- 
fession as  an  artist,  in  which  they  heartily  wish  him 
euecesB.” 


I do  not  ask  those  interested  in  the  sewage 
question  to  take  for  granted  one  word  I have 
said,  although  I pledge  my  word  as  to  the  bond 
jides  of  all  that  I have  asserted.  All  I ask  is 
that  th’y  should  thoroughly  investigate  the 
subject. 

1 have  every  faith  in  the  correctness  of  the 
analysis  as  given  by  Dr.  Voeloker,  and  of  the 
feeding  experiments,  which  have  been  and  are 
still  being  carried  on. 

I am  prepared  to  ofier  every  facility  for  the 
most  crucial  test  that  this  food  can  be  subject 
to.  I fully  believe  that  the  manufacture  of 
mangold  cake  will  be  the  keystone  of  Buccess  to 
sewage  farming.  Hugu  Smith. 


METPOPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAILWAY, 
At  Thursday  evening’s  sitting  of  the  Ilonse  of 
Commons,  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  a 
line  by  Queen  Viotoria-street  to  the  ilansion 
House  was  passed  by  a majority  of  20  in  a full 
house.  This  settles  the  matter  in  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  bub  at  is 
believed  that  the  City  authorities  will  repeat 
their  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


BELLS  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Ln  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the  Great  Bell, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  his  friends  should 
have  paid  little  or  no  respect  to  the  single  service 
bell  which  hangs  in  the  north-west  tower.  I 
would  therefore  request  to  be  allowed  to  send 
you  the  statement  which  has  just  been  worked 
oft'  fur  my  forthcoming  “ Great  Tome  of  Belles 
Lettres.”  I believe  it  is  in  the  main  correct ; if 
not,  I shall  be  thankful  to  any  courteous  reader 
who  will  do  me  the  favour  to  prove  that  I am  in 
error,  and  so  the  press  shall  be  corrected. 

U.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 


“Wc  come  now  to  the;great  bell  in  the  eoath-west 
tower  of  8t.  PatiTs  Cathedral,  London,  inscribed  ‘ Hichard 
Phelps  made  me,  1710.’  It  is  6 ft,  lUj  in.  in  diameter,  as 
lately  measured  by  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  also  by  Messrs. 
Warner;  the  weight  is  5 tons  4 cwt.*  The  key  note  of  the 
bell  is  A flat,  but  the  sound  when  heard  at  the  greatest 
distance  is  E ilat,  or  a fifth  above  the  key  note. 

This  bell  is  never  used  except  lor  the  tolling  of  the  hour, 
and  for  tolling  at  tn©  death  and  I'uneral  of  the  Koyal 
family,  iho  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  should  he  die  in  his  mayoralty. 

Tnere  is  a bell  in  the  north-west  tower,  used  lor  the 
daily  service,  inscribed  ‘ Made  by  Philip  Wightman, 
17uy.'  The  uiameter  is  only  49i  in.,  and  in,  thick 
This  may  have  been  cast  from  the  metal  of  tho  bell  in  the 
clock  tower  opposite  Westminster  Hall  gate,  which,  before 
the  Kelormation,  was  named  ‘Edward’  after  the  Koyal 
Confessor;  subsequently  to  tho  time  of  Henry  Vlil.,  as 
appears  by  two  hoes  in  Eccles’s  ‘ Glee,’  it  was  called 
Great  Tom,  as  Gongh  conjectures,  by  a corruption  of 
Grand  Too,  from  its  deep  sonorous  tone. 

On  August  1,  169S,  the  cloekard/i  or  clock  tower,  was 
granted  by  William  III.  to  St.  Margaret's  parish,  and  was 
taken  down,  when  the  bell  was  found  to  weigh  82  cwt. 
2 qrs.  21  lb.,  and  was  bought  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  prodneine 
3851.  17s.  Oil.  fur  St.  Paul’s.  While  being  conveyed  over 
the  boundary  of  Weatmiuster,  under  Temple  Bur,  it  fell 
from  the  carriage ; it  stood  under  a shed  for  some  years, 
and  was  at  length  recast,  with  additional  metal,  by  PhOip 
Wightmaii,  December  loth,  1708.  There  is  an  engraving 
of  that  bell  in  ' Antiquarian  Eepertory,’  Ist  edit.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2S  i.  _ This  was  probably  the  second  bell,  the  inscription 
stating  it  to  have  been  ‘ brought  from  the  ruins  of  West- 
minrter.’  The  engraving  is  trom  a drawing  originally  in 
tho  possessiuu  of  Dr.  Ducarel. 

A further  aooouut  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work 
p.  102  (‘  Antiquarian  Repertory  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  original  bell  was  first  hung  for  the  clock  at  St. 
Paul’s,  but  It  was  soon  cracked  and  new  cast,  bnt  with 
such  bad  success  that  it  was  cast  again ; the  writer  was  at 
the  lowering  of  it,  and  the  inscriptiun  on  it,  copied  Ibom 
tho  old  bell,  ran  thus 

Streius  aptamt  me  Kci  i-DhjarbQuc  SacaDft. 

Saiicii  Dreore  tSaioarlil  stauaatur  ut  jjorj. 

As  {or  the  name  of  Tom,  now  so  universally  given  to 
great  bells,  the  writer  ■ M..Y.,’  considers  it  a Reformation 
name,  suggested  by  the  lone,  and  anything  to  get  rid  of 
,a  name  given  by  Roman  Catholic  dedication  or  baptism 
iThe  nume  appears  in  a catch  by  Solomon  Eccles 

‘ Hark  ] Harry,  'tis  late,  ’tis  time  to  be  gone 
For  Westminster  Tom,  by  my  faith,  strikes’oue.' 

Irish'' fom  which  the  sentinel 
1 (John  Hatfield)  on  duty  at  Windsor  Castle,  daring  the 
|reignot  William  III,,  declared  to  have  struck  thirteen 

H — 

I,  * Builder,  March  10,  1855. 

:•  t 8oo  an  engraving  in  Beverell’s  "Les  D^Uces  dela' 
ilBretsgne,  1/07,  vol.  iv,,  p,  810. 


Tavo  Ansfcralian  Blue  Books  have  been  issned 
by  the  Registrar-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Archer.  One  is  a volume  of  “ Patents  and 
Patentees,  from  1854  to  1866,  both  inclusive.” 
The  other  is  the  second  volume,  for  1867.*  They 
were  compiled  from  specifications  lodged  in  the 
Patent  Office  attached  to  the  Registrar-General’s 
Department  at  Melbourne.  The  number  of 
patents  in  the  first  volume  is  not  stated,  but 
there  are  considerably  more  than  200  small  folio 
pages  in  all,  and  the  publication  does  not  contain 
the  abstracts  of  specifications,  with  drawings, 
which  are  not  yet  issued.  Part  I.  of  the  first 
volume,  centaina  a long  list  forming  the  “ sub- 
ject matter,  index  of  patents  applied  for,  and 
patents  granted  from  August,  1854,  to  the  end 
of  1866,”  and  is  of  a very  miscellaneous  de- 
scription. Part  II.  is  an  Alphabetical  Index 
of  Patentees,  and  Applicants  for  Patents  of  In- 
vention, from  August,  1854,  to  the  end  of  1866. 
There  is  also  a key  of  terms  and  phrases  in 
titles,  Ac.  The  second  volume  is  arranged 
much  in  the  same  way,  but  contains  also  a 
” Chronological  Index  of  Patents  applied  for, 
and  Patents  granted,  1867.”  The  actual  number 
of  patents  applied  for  during  1867  was  99.  Of 
these,  51  were  granted,  the  rest  having  been 
refused,  or  else  allowed  by  tho  applicants  to 
lapse. 

Considering  the  long  period  between  1854  and 
1866,  there  are  not  many  patents  for  building 
and  building  materials.  Six  pages  contain  them 
all;  but  there  are  others  scattered  about  here 
and  there.  Bricks,  bridges,  cements,  fioors, 
girders,  roofs,  &c.,  form  the  chief  subjects 
patented,  and  there  are  some  as  to  artificial 
stone.  Of  gold-digging  patents,  of  coarse  there 
are  plenty.  In  the  second  volume  there  are  only 
five  patents  under  the  head  of  building  and  build- 
ing materials.  These  relate  to  bricks  and  tiles, 
cements,  roofs,  and  windows.  Of  patents  under 
the  head  of  food,  there  are  a good  few  ; but  that 
brings  us  to  another  compilation  by  Mr.  Archer. 
This  is  a pamphlet  titled  ‘‘Abstracts  of  English 
and  Colonial  Patent  Specifications  relating  to 
the  Preservation  of  Food,  &c.”  This  pamphlet 
has  been  compiled  from  original  documents  or 
their  printed  copies,  lodged  in  the  Patent  Office, 
Melbourne.  Considering  the  interest  which  the 
subject  of  food-preservation  has  been  exciting 
in  Victoria,  this  is  a well-timed  pnblicatiou ; 
and  it  most  have  cost  a good  deal  of  labour  in 
condensation  and  compilation.  It  contains  brief 
abstracts  of  numerous  patents  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  food  by  varions  processes ; with  a list 
chronologically  arranged,  and  index  of  patentees’ 
names.  It  has  also  illustrations  of  apparatus. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The’BirminghamBchool. — Alecturehasbeende- 
livered,  in  connexion  with  the  local  Art-Students’ 
Literary  Association,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Haimbach 
(the  head  master),  the  subject  being  “ Schools  of 
Art.”  Tho  lecturer  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the 
various  sohools  of  art  in  which  he  had  studied, 
taught,  and  visited ; and,  among  the  latter,  he 
described  several  of  the  principal  Continental 
schools,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  system  they 
adopted  in  drawing  from  oasts  and  from  nature, 
in  preference  to  the  English  system  of  drawing 
from  flat  copies.  In  the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts, 
in  Paris,  and  most  of  the  French  and  other  Con- 
tinental  schools,  the  admission  was  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  great  facilities  were  afforded  for 
teaching  design,  as  applied  to  industrial  pur- 
poses. At  Nuremberg,  in  their  antique  studies, 
the  students  made  the  figure  Iif6-8i2e,  which  wo 
were  prevented  from  doing  chiefly  from  want  of 
room.  The  students  were  also  taught  wood- 
carving,  die-sinking,  engraving,  and  many  other 
branches  of  art-workmanship ; bub  he  thought 
that,  in  original  design,  they  were  excelled  by 
the  students  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art. 

The  Leamington  School. — The  report  of  the 
Local  Philosophical  Society  says  : — 

“ The  council  have  to  announce  a serious  loss,  iu  the 
resignation  of  the  head-master  of  the  school  of  art,  Mr. 
Charles  Ryan,  who  is  compelled  to  give  up  public  teaching 


• Published  by  authority.  John  Ferres,  Government 
printer,  Melbourne. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Child's  Wickham. — A restoration  of  the  parish 
church  is  about  to  be  effected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  of  Evesham,  architect.  The 
church  has  been  sadly  neglected,  its  roof  ie 
almost  coming  down,  and  its  walls  are  bniged 
and  much  dilapidated.  The  chancel  belongs  to 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  the  work  of  restora- 
tion will  probably  only  proceed  as  far  as  the 
chancel  arch.  The  works  comprise  the  taking 
down  the  greater  part  of  the  nave,  and  rebuild- 
ing the  same;  new  open  timber  roof,  pitch-pine 
seats,  oak  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  tile  floor,^ 
new  chancel  step,  newrmgers’  floor,  new  entrance 
doors,  and  repairing  tower  from  parapet  to  base. 
Mr.  Frith,  from  Coventry,  better  known  as 
“ Steeple  Jack,”  will  repair  the  spire.  These 
works  will  probably  cost  nearly  1,0001.,  over  800Z. 
of  which  have  been  obtained.  The  atone  is  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries,  excepting  windows 
and  roof  corbels  of  Bath  stone. 

Watford. — The  work  of  lowering  and  levelliog 
the  churchyard  has  been  completed,  and  the- 
restoration  of  the  church  will  now  be  commenced. 
It  is  intended  that  the  chancel  and  aisle  shall 
have  battlements,  and  that  skeleton  doors  shall 
bo  placed  at  the  west,  north,  and  south  porches. 
Mr.  Gibson’s  contract,  amounting  to  4,500Z.,  has 
been  accepted.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
restoration  is  5,0001. ; the  cost  of  levelling  the 
churchyard,  &c.,  2341.  Upwards  of  1,000Z.  are 
still  required.  It  is  intended  to  erect  an  iron 
church  in  the  churchyard,  between  the  church 
and  the  free  school,  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  during  the  restoration,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  which  it  is  believed  the  parish 
church  will  have  to  be  closed  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

Datchworth. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened. The  architect,  whose  designs  for  the 
restoration  have  been  carried  out,  is  Mr.  A. 
Blomfield,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lawrance  & Son,  of  Datohworth-green, 
builders.  The  floor  of  the  edifice  is  paved  with 
Staffordshire  tiles,  except  that  portion  upon 
which  the  feet  rest ; this  is  boarded,  whilst  the 
seats  are  of  stained  wood.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  church  a new  window  has  been  pub  in,  cor- 
responding with  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 
The  other  windows  have  been  newly  glazed,  and 
the  stone  framework  put  in  repair.  The  original 
roof  of  the  church  has  been  retained,  and  a 
course  or  two  of  new  colouring  has  given  fresh- 
ness to  the  appearance.  A spire,  with  a 54  ft. 
rise,  has  been  added  to  the  tower,  the  npper 
story  of  which  is  new  to  the  set-off;  it  has  four 
new  windows  of  22  ft.  square,  and  the  spire  roof 
contains  16,000  oak  shingles,  and  has  four  new 
dormer  windows,  which  were  contributed  by 
three  of  tho  workmen  engaged  in  the  building. 
Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  by  the  removal  of  two 
floors,  as  well  as  an  old  gallery  in  the  front. 

Chelmsford. — It  has  been  resolved  at  a public 
meeting,  to  put  the  fabric  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
into  a state  of  repair.  It  is  proposed  to  expend 
4,000Z.  if  subsoriptiona  can  be  got.  A committee- 
has  been  formed. 

Harrogate. — The  foundation  stone  of  All  Saints’ 
Mission  Church  has  been  laid  at  Harlow-hill. 
The  site  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 
and  also  land  for  a bnrial  ground.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Shutt  & Thompson,  Harrogate  and 
Leeds;  the  design  is  in  the  Continental  style  of 
Gothic ; and  the  edifice  will  contain  nave,  tran- 
sept, and  chancel,  organ-chapel,  and  vestry,  the 
roof  being  open  timbered,  with  a tower  sur- 
mounted by  a spire.  Tho  church  is  intended  to- 
seat  217. 

Wivelsfield. — Tho  old  Sussex  church  of  Wivels- 
field  has  been  restored  and  re-opened.  The 
restoration  of  tho  ancient  part  has  been  confined 
to  putting  it  into  repair,  bnt  as  additional  room 
was  required,  a north  aisle  was  added,  harmo- 
nising generally  with  the  early  work,  reinserting 
the  ancient  features.  The  chancel  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  east,  to  the  proportion  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  fonrteenth  century. 

A large  window  has  taken  the  place  of  the  early 
triplet,  which  is  more  suitably  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  new  north  aisle.  During  the  repairs 
of  the  roofs,  it  was  discovered  that  the  south 
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aifile  in  the  fifteenth  centary  had  a nearly  flat 
roof  covered  with  lead  j the  decayed  ends  of  the 
principal  beams  were  fonnd  embedded  in  the 
wall.  In  later  times,  when  repaired,  it  was 
raised  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  covered,  like 
the  nave  roof,  with  Horsham  stone,  the  sale  of 
the  old  lead  probably  covering  the  coat  of  the  re- 
pairs, Daring  the  progress  of  the  restoration, 
on  removal  of  the  gallery,  Hebrew  texts  in  dis- 
temper were  discovered  upon  the  southern  and 
western  walla  of  the  nave,  over  which  later  Early 
English  texts  had  been  introduced. 

" Lftua  Deo.”  “Floreat  Ecclesia." 

The  work  has  been  carried  ont  under  the  snper- 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter.^  Their 
plans  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Stanbridge  of 
Lindfield,  and  completed  by  Messrs.  Fuller  & 
Longley,  of  Turner’ e-hill.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work  will  closely  approach 

Longdon.—Aiter  undergoing  various  altera- 
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tions  and  repairs,  the  parish  cbarch  ot  L-ongdon  successful  competitor  being  Mr.  Henry 


laid.  Tho  site  is  in  King-street,  about  200 
yards  from  the  existing  chapel.  The  building 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  10,0001.,  towards 
which  sum  the  subscriptions  already  promised 
amount  to  about  7,0001.  The  design  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  in  the  Early  French  style, 
and  it  will  have  a tower  and  spire,  rising  to 
the  height  of  150  ft.  The  chapel  is  calculated 
to  seat  9G0  persons,  including  ample  provision 
for  free  sittings  and  accommodation  for  school 
children  attending  public  worship.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool  5 and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Burroughs  & Sons,  Liver- 
pool. 

Liverpool.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  Sea- 
combe  Circuit  has  been  laid  at  New  Brighton. 
The  cbapel  is  designed  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  adapted  to  requirements. 
The  plans  were  selected  in  a limited  compe- 
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has  been  rc-opened  for  divme  service,  the  ; Vale,  architect,  Liverpool.  The  contractors 


whole  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  ; "works  are  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Mason,  of 

vicar’s  own  drawings,  Blomfield,  the  archi- ' ^ ground-plan  will  be  in  the 

tect,  was  first  consulted.  He  sent  drawiMga  ^ Greek  cross,  the  arms  of  the  cross 

which  involved  a cost  of  more  than  2,00Ui.  | formiug  the  transepts  to  the  main  body  of  the 
This  plan  included  the  retnoval  of  the  nave  and  , ^uildino'.  The  chapel  is  to  be  terminated  at  the 
.1.*  .-.t  n r.Vior,/.cil  in  nVifi.rnnhPV  With  the  i . . ° . ..  . «.  i . _ i 


the  erection  of  a chancel,  m character  with  the  | beyond  the  pulpit  by  a large  semicircular 
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tower,  but  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave 
till  some  future  clay.  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Elders- 
field,  was  the  builder  engaged.  The  sum  expended 
was  about  6501. 

Ancoats. — The  church  of  St.  James-the-Less, 
the  erection  of  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, in  Newton-street,  Ancoats,  has  been 
opened  for  public  worship.  The  new  church, 
which  is  a plain  brick  structure,  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  3,7001-,  towards  which  3,2001.  have 
been  subscribed. 

Margaretting. — The  church  of  Margaretting 


apse,  with  sedilia,  having  shafts  of  polished 
Irish  marble,  above  which  there  will  be  traceried 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  As  tho  levels 
of  the  site  fall  considerably  from  south  to  north, 
the  architect  has  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
place  a lecture-hall  and  school-room  beneath  the 
northern  end  of  the  chapel.  The  main  entrance 
is  by  a large  porch  underneath  the  tower,  which 
will  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  church. 
This  tower,  if  erected,  will  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  80  ft.,  and  will  be  finished  with  a saddle- 
Margaretting.—The  ctinrcn  01  Margareitiug  steeple.  The  materials  used  in  these 

has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship,  after  ' buildings  are  to  be  principally  local  grey  bricks, 
having  undergone  a restoration,  which  has  been  | white  stone  dressings,  and  ornamental 

carried  out  by  Mr.  Brown,  _ of  Booking  and  ^^,3  bands  of  parti-colonred  brickwork. 

Chelmsford,  under  the  superintendence  of  juside  all  the  roofs  will  be  open  timbered.  The 

Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford.^  The^wajls,  archeSj^  chapel  will  hold  about  350  people,  and  the  school- 


and  columns  have  been  divested  of  layers  of 
paint  and  whitewash.  The  roofs,  of  the  nave, 
aisle,  and  chancel  have  also  been  restored  by  the 
removal  of  a ceiling  of  laths  and  plaster.  A 
gallery,  which  spanned  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
has  been  removed,  and  has  enabled  the  architect 
to  reveal  a pointed  arch,  in  brickwork,  which 
opens  into  the  tower,  the  ground  floor  of  which 
cau  DOW  be  used  when  necessary.  The  wall  at 
the  east  end,  which  was  partly  of  brick,  and 
into  the  interstices  of  which  the  ivy  bad  insi- 
nuated itself,  has  been  reboilt  in  rubble,  at  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  Straight,  widow  of  the  lay  impro- 
priator. The  windows  throughout  have  been 
fitted  with  new  glass.  Only  the  stonework  of 
the  window  in  the  north  wall  was  restored  ; all 
the  others  were  in  so  dilapidated  a state  that 
new  stone  was  required.  The  tower  and  spire, 
of  timber,  have  been  restored  in  oak  shingle, 
fixed  with  copper  nails.  All  the  strong  timber- 
work  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  has  been  pre- 
served. A mass  of  high-backed  pews  has  given 
way  toj  rows  of  open  benches,  in  stained  Nor- 
wegian deal.  The  cost  of  what  has  already  been 
done,  irrespective  of  those  parts  of  the  work 
the  expense  of  which  has  been  privately  defrayed 
by  Mrs.  Straight,  is  about  9401.,  viz.,  6301.  for 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  roof,  walls, 
tower,  &o. ; 2001.  for  benching  and  restoration 
of  the  chancel-screen  ; 2001.  for  chancel  fittings  ; 
and  501.  for  subsidiary  improvements.  The  sum 
already  obtained  and  promised  is  8401. 


Manchester. — A new  Congregational  Chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Patricrofc,  near  Manchester. 
The  chapel  is  situate  at  thejanctionof  Franklin- 
street  and  the  Crescent,  opposite  Liverpool-road. 
It  is  in  tho  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is 
built  of  bricks.  The  main  entrance  is  from  a 
portico  in  front,  with  an  entrance  on  each  Bide, 
which  lead  into  a vestibule,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  depend  two  one-light  gas  snspendera. 
There  are  two  large  sunlights  in  the  ceiling,  and 
three-light  brackets  projecting  from  the  wails  on 
each  side,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  building.  The 
chapel  is  estimated  to  seat  700  persons,  and  tho 
total  cost  will  be  over  4,0001.  Sir.  Southern,  of 
Salford,  was  the  contractor  ; and  Messrs.  Wood- 
honse  & Potts,  of  Oldham,  were  the  architects. 


room  300. 

Uklcy. — A Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  erected 
and  opened  here  on  a site  between  the  Wells- 
road  and  the  Wells  Promenade.  It  has  a school 
and  class-room  underneath,  and  the  minister’s 
house  is  in  the  rear.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Early  Decorated  Gothic.  In  the  principal 
front  of  the  chapel  there  are  three  entrances, 
and  over  the  centre  one  a four-light  window  is 
placed,  the  framework  of  which  is  of  geometrical 
tracery.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  build- 
ing stands  a tower,  containing  a staircase  to  the 
gallery,  provision  being  made  for  a spire;  and  a 
corresponding  staircase,  in  the  form  of  a circular 
transept  or  porch,  occupies  the  south-west  angle. 
The  sides  of  the  building  have  two  large  three- 
light  windows  with  traceried  heads,  surmounted 
by  gables  ; and  besides  these  there  are  three 
two-light  windows  with  traceried  heads.  The 
commitlee  have  not  seen  their  way  to  the 
erection  of  the  spire.  It  was  intended  to  be 
120  ft.  in  height,  but  the  tower  has  only  been 
carried  up  a portion  of  the  distance,  and  covered 
with  lead.  The  length  of  the  chapel  inside,  in- 
clusive of  the  vestibule  and  organ  chamber,  is 
78  ft.,  which  could  be  increased  by  the  absorption 
of  the  house  to  nearly  100  ft.,  and  the  width  is 
41  ft.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  light  iron 
columns  extending  to  the  roof.  The  roof  is 
formed  in  the  centre  by  cuived  ribs,  and  rises  at 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Tunstall. — The  new  chapel  in  Sun-street,  Tun- 
stall,  has  been  opened  for  public  worship.  The 
chapel  is  aGothio  building,  capable  of  seating  450  1 

persons.  It  is  66  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  has  1 
an  open-work  roof.  The  altar  and  reredos  are  of  i 
wood,  and  tho  seats  are  open.  The  principal  j 
materials  employed  are  red  and  blue  bricks,  with.  ; 
stone  dressings.  The  chapel  and  clergyman  s ' 
house  adjoining  have  cost  in  ereotion  about 
1,0001.,  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand  was 
purchased  for  6301.  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  of 
London,  were  the  architects ; and  Messrs. 
Bennett  & Cooke,  of  Burslem,  the  builders.  , 
The  enrichment  of  the  altar  was  done  by  Mr. 

W.  Harvey,  of  Cheadle. 

Leives. — The  Roman  Catholics  at  Lewes  have 
for  some  time  assembled  for  worship  in  a private 
bouse  in  the  Priory-orescent,  Southover,  but 
they  have  lately  purchased  the  residence  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Cotton,  in  Sb.  Ann’s,  opposite 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  parish  church  ; and 
the  east  wing  being  pulled  down,  an  appropriate 
site  was  secured,  upon  which  a little  chapel  has 
been  built,  connected  with  the  other  portion  of 
the  property,  in  which  the  Rev.  H.  Wood,  the 
priest  for  this  district,  is  in  residence.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Crisford,  of  Eastbourne,  and 
the  bnilder,  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  same  town.  It 
is  a plain  building  of  yellow  brick,  with  red 
facings,  and  window-frames  and  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  interior  of  the  chapel,  exclu- 
sive of  the  chancel,  is  36  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide, 
and  has  sittings  for  150  persons.  The  chancel 
is  18  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  terminating  in  an 
apse.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  ten  windows. 

In  the  front, — the  south  side  over  the  doorway, — 
is  a large  window,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way are  narrow  lancets.  On  the  eastern  side 
are  three  windows,  and  the  chancel  is  lighted 
by  fonr  windows  of  crimson  glass.  The  siitinga  1 
are  open  benches,  and  the  walla  are  tinted.  In 
the  chancel  there  is  some  carving,  by  Mr.  Sb.  , 
Clair,  of  Lewes,  the  first  carver  in  wood  who  has 
been  established  here  for  some  centuries.  The 
corona  lamp  banging  from  the  centre  of  the 
chancel  was  presented  by  the  congregation. 
The  altar  cross,  of  enamelled  brass,  was  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Hardman  &Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  brasswork  generally  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Burns  & Co. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Worcester. — The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St. 


the  crown  to  a height  of  36  ft.,  leaving  a suffi-  Clement  have  commenced  operations  for  the  4 
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DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

— The  foondation  stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  laid  at  Wike.  The  new 
edifice,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs,  Andrews, 
Son,  & Pepper,  architects,  Bradford,  will  bo  in 
the  Gothic  style,  53  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  with 
an  internal  extreme  height  of  about  30  ft.  The 
chapel  stands  on  610  square  yards  of  land,  facing 
the  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  turnpike  road, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  7001.,  inclusive  of 
land.  Entrance  is  gained  by  a doorway  in  front, 
having  a circnlar  window  in  the  gable,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  octagonal,  lighted 
by  three  lancet  windows,  and  by  double  mul- 
Honed  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  bnilding.  The 
whole  of  the  pews  will  be  open,  and  a place  is 
left  for  an  organ  at  the  east  end.  A small 
vestjy  will  accommodate  the  minister,  and  the 
cbapel  will  be  heated  by  hot  air. 

Leigh. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  cbapel 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Leigh  has  been 


cienb  space  above  the  plaster  ceiling  for  ventila- 
tion. The  seats  are  all  open  benches.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork  of  the  building  is  stained 
and  varnished.  The  cbapel  is  lighted  by  means 
of  two  pendants,  and  brackets  placed  along  the 
walls,  all  of  which  are  of  wrought  iron, 
illuminated.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with 
fluted  glass.  The  chapel,  with  ils  galleries 
affords  accommodation  for  upwards  of  600adnltB. 
The  schoolroom  underneath  the  chapel  is  41  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  and  the  basement  contains  besides  two 
class-rooms,  the  ministei’s  vestry,  a room  for 
the  heating  appaiatns,  and  appliances  for  tea 
meetings.  The  total  cost  ot  the  building 
executed  is  about  4,5001.,  inclusive  of  the  site, 
and  the  completion  of  the  spire  is  estimated  to 
cost  5001.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Son,  & Pepper,  Bradford  ; and  the  contractors, — 
for  ihe  mason  work,  Mr.  Richaid  Crabtree,  Brad- 
ford ; joiner  work,  Messrs.  Waddington  & Mason, 
Burley;  plumber  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Hunter,  Brad- 
ford ; slater  woik,  Mr.  John  Taltersall ; plasterer, 
Mr.  Thtmas  Bailey  ; painter,  Mr.  Heniy  Briggs  ; 
ironwork,  Messrs.  Rifihworlh  & Thornton, 


erection  of  infant  schools,  and  workmen  are  now  '• 
employed  in  laying  foundations  for  the  same  . 
contiguous  to  the  existing  school^  buildings  in  v- 
each  parish.  For  St.  John’s  a site  has  been  ;i 
obtained  in  a field  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  ' 
Bromyard-road,  just  beyond  the  toll-gate.  The 
site  is  105  ft.  square,  and  will  be  enclosed  by  a 1 
brick  wall.  Within  this  space,  standing  back  ■ 
from  the  road,  will  bo  the  school,  presenting  to  ; 
the  front  a pointed  gable  with  wings.  The  prin- : 
cipal  school-room  will  be  in  length  co-extensive 
entrance  will  be  by  a porch  built  at  one  of  the. 
with  the  frontage — that  is  to  say,  48  ft.  The 
ends.  Behind  this  room,  which  will  he  22  ft.  in 
width,  there  will  be  two  class-rooms,  each  20  ft.  ’ 
by  14ft.,  and  the  inteimediale  space  is  to  be:! 
covered  over,  and  will  be  useful  as  a playground  i 
in  wet  weather.  The  height  from  iheficortot 
the  wall-plate  will  be  14  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of'| 
the  pointed  locf  in  the  centre  about  35  ft.i 
Behind  the  porch,  which  will  be  9 ft.  by  7 ft.,' 
there  will  be  a fccok-room,  7 ft.  by  6 ft.  The! 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  white  stone  dresB-i 
ings.  Provision  baa  been  made  for  ventilation,) 
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and  the  school  will  be  heated  in  cold  weather  by 
means  of  hot  air.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the  architect;  and  Mr.  Warner,  of  Malvern 
Link,  the  builder.  In  St.  Clement’s  parish  the 
new  infant  school  is  to  be  built  on  a space 
adjoining  the  present  schools,  hitherto  used 
as  a playground.  It  is  somewhat  irregular 
in  shape.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day. 
The  front  wall  will  be  close  up  to  the  line  of 
Church-walk,  and  the  entrance  will  be  at  the 
end  near  to  that  by  which  access  is  obtained  to 
the  existing  schools.  A space  of  9 ft.  at  that 
end  will  be  walled  off  to  provide  the  porch  and 
a cloak-room,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
school-room,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be 
47  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  roof  will  be  an  open  one, 
the  interior  height  being  12  ft.  to  the  wall-plate, 
and  28  ft.  to  the  apex.  The  dressings  of  the 
building  are  to  be  of  stone.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Wood  & Sons  are  the  builders. 


goolis  glirfiiijij, 

“Palestine  Exploration  Fund:  Quarterly 
Statement,  No.  5.  January  1st  to  March  Slab, 
1870.  Society’s  Offices,  9,  Pall-mall  East.” 
These  quarterly  statements  become  more  and 
more  interesting,  and  the  one  under  notice  excels 
all  previous  statements  in  that  respect.  Besides 
the  general  progress,  and  the  Moabite  stone,  with 
an  illnstration,  it  gives  an  account  of  temples  in 
Cccle-Syria,  the  summit  of  Hermon,  the  rook 
tombs  of  El  Medyoh,  and  various  other  interest- 

rng  matter. “ Report  on  the  Means  to  be 

adopted  for  permanently  and  beneffcially 
Disposing  of  the  Sewage  of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester.  By  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.B. 
(Spencer,  printer,  Leicester).”  Mr.  Latham’s 
scheme  for  irrigation  at  Leicester,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  is  here  reported  on.  He 
estimates  the  coat  of  the  proposed  works  as 
follows ; — 

Proposed  high-level  intercepting  sewer 
to  irrigation  area  6 ft.  bj  3 ft.  4 in.,,.  £9,600  0 0 
22  in.  iron  pipe  for  present  pumping 
engines,  with  sluice  valves,  ic.,  com- 

plete  4,000  0 0 

Lajing  down  650  acres  of  land  with  all 

culverts,  4c 7^000  0 0 

Alteration  of  existing  engines  500  0 0 

Sewage  extractors  and  buildings  2,000  0 0 

Making  a total  of  £23,000  0 0 

I The  total  annual  expenses  are  estimated  at 
; 6,3121. ; and  the  total  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
duce at  9,750Z. ; leaving  a net  profit  of  3,300i. 

1”  Repot  t of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
I Borough  of  Nottingham  for  the  Year  ending 
1 December  Slat,  1869.  (Allen,  printer,  Notting- 
, ham).”  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the 
annual  rate  of  the  mortality  for  1869  was  twenty- 
I three  deaths  to  1,000  persona  living.  Latterly, 

I the  town  has  been  becoming  more  unhealthy. 

I The  increase  of  dwellings  built  below  the  flood 
'level  in  the  meadows  is  deprecated.  The  report 
iia  signed  by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
;the  committee,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Richards,  the 
sanitary  inspector.  Two  useful  tables,  one  of 
imeteorological  observations  supplied  to  the 
iRegistrar-General  by  Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  C.B., 
IF.M.S.,  &o.,  surveyor  to  the  corporation,  and 
:another  on  rainfall,  also  by  Mr.  Tarbotton,  are 

lappended  to  the  report. ” Report  on  the 

iMaritime  Canal  connecting  the  Mediteranean  at 
Fort  Said  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez.  By  Capt. 
iRichards,  R.N,,  F.R.S.,  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  Lieut.-Col,  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.A., 
»Director  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works, 
lAdmiralty.  February,  1870.”  This  report  has 
tjast  been  issued.  The  general  conclusions  to 
(Which  both  officers  come  are  favourable  to  M.  de 
iLeesepb’s  great  undertaking.  With  reference  to 
•Port  Said  they  observe  that,  though  incomplete 
as  a harbour,  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the 
deposits  which  are  carried  eastward  from  the 
'Nile  is  80  slow  that  any  practical  inconvenience 
to  navigation  from  this  cause  may  be  considered 
fl'emote,  and,  when  it  arose,  might  easily  be 
remedied  by  an  extension  of  the  breakwater. 
■Of  the  canal  they  say  that  most  of  the  physical 
|3jfficnlties  which,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
operate  prejudicially  on  it,  have  proved  to  be 
fallacious.  They  state  that,  for  all  steam-vessels, 
'jr  vessels  towed,  ranging  between  250  ft.  and 
iOO  ft.  in  length,  with  35  ft.  beams,  and  a draught 
if  20  ft.,  it  will  be  a convenient  highway  j but 
or  the  transit  of  larger  vessels  special  arrano-e- 
nents,  such  as  are  made  on  a single  line  of  rail- 
,y&J,  should  be  enforced.  They  then  give 
Jalculations  to  show  the  advantages  to  England 


which  the  canal  will  offer  over  the  route  to  the 
East  by  the  Cape ; and  selecting  Galle  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  in  point  of  distance  com- 
mon both  to  India  and  China,  they  show  that 
the  difference  in  favour  of  the  canal  is  5,135 
miles,  equivalent,  in  point  of  time,  to  thirty-six 
days.  Taking  a vessel  of  the  Volage  class  as 
an  illustration,  they  find  that  the  special  cost  of 
sending  her  by  the  canal,  including  all  charges, 
and  the  extra  coal  which  would  probably  be  con- 
sumed, would  be  895Z.,  to  be  placed  against  a 
saving  of  thirty-six  days,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  wear  and  tear  of  a voyage  round 
the  Cape  ; and  they  accordingly  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  send  all  small  or  moderate-sized 
vessels  through  the  canal.  The  widening  of  the 
canal  they  consider  an  essential  to  its  final 
success,  bub  think  the  present  company  are  nob 
likely  to  carry  this  out.  They  point  out  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  so  while  traffic  is 
going  on.  Appended  to  the  report  are  maps  and 
numerous  seotions  of  the  canal.  We  may  here 
remark  that  an  interesting  example  of  the 
facilities  to  trade  and  traffic  presented  by  the  Suez 
Canal  has  just  been  afforded  by  the  last  voyage 
of  the  Danube  steamship  from  Bombay  to  Liver- 
pool with  4,000  bales  of  cotton.  She  sailed  from 
Bombay  on  February  12th.  Bales  of  the  cotton 
arrived  at  mills  in  Huddersfield  on  March  25tb, 
and  on  the  29th  yarn  manufactured  from  it  were 
sent  out  by  the  Danube,  on  her  return  voyage,  in 
forty-five  days  from  her  departure  from  Bombay. 
The  voyage  by  the  Cape  usually  averages  100  to 

120  days. Science  Gossip,  Nos.  63  and  64. 

(Hardwicke).  This  periodical  sustains  its 
interest  as  a monthly  medium  of  interchange 
and  gossip  for  atadents  and  lovers  of  nature. — — 
“ First  Quarterly  Part  of  the  Family  Friend.” 
This  is  a new  honaehold  journal  of  a superior 
description,  to  which  Mary  Howitfc,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  other  known  writers  contribute.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  super- 
seding the  pernicious  literature  which  is  now 

finding  its  way  to  the  homes  of  England. We 

get  a paragraph  from  tho  current  number  of  The 
Quiver ; — 

“If  we  have  altalned  any  social  standing,  or  made  a 
little  money,  wo  shrink  from  apprenticing  our  sons  to  any 
handicrafe.  We  would  rather  send  them  to  starve  in  an 
overcrowded  profession,  or  to  earn  a scanty  pittance  as 
clerks,  than  let  them  ‘ sink’  into  working  men,  although 
as  carpenters  or  coopers,  builders  or  engine-makers,  they 
might  soon  earn  three  times  us  much  as  a clerk,  and  hope, 
by  industry  and  economy,  to  become  masters  and  em- 
ployers. They  may  work  as  bard  as  they  like  at  their 
sports, — at  cricket,  at  boating,  at  gymnastics,' — bat  directly 
hard  muscular  work  earns  bread  or  wages,  it  is  voted  low, 
ungenteel,  degrading.  This  absurd  prejudice  has  never 
yet  found  a congenial  soil  in  the  East.  To  this  day,  for 
instance,  among  the  Turks,  a handicraftsman  often  rises  . 
to  oUices  of  state,  and  now  and  then -to  the  very  highest  | 
oliiceB.  And  even  in  the  Sultan's  seraglio,  1 believe,  all 
the  young  princes  are  taught  some  handicraft,  in  order  | 
that,  if  misfortunes  should  befatl  them,  they  may  have 
the  means  of  earning  their  own  bread.  Among  the  ancient  i 
Eastern  races  this  sensible  manly  custom  was  more  preva- 
lent than  it  is  in  modern  times;  and  in  no  nation  was  it 
more  strictly  observed,  or  more  honoured  in  the  observ- 
unce,  than  among  the  Jews." 


Society  for  the  Encourag^emeot  of  the 
Fine  iirts. — On  Thursday,  the  2l3t  inst.,  Mr. ' 
Henry  O’Neill,  A.R.A.,  gave  a lecture  on  “ The 
Influence  of  Art  on  Civilisation,  Music  ami  the 
Drama,  and  the  Influence  of  Fashion  on  Art.”  * 
From  the  influence  of  music  on  art  he  proceeded  ' 
to  that  of  the  drama,  which  he  considered  gave 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being  of  a nation.  He  regretted  the  ' 
present  lavish  expenditure  upon  dramatic  trifles, ' 
the  taste  for  dramatic  realisms  that  destroyed  ■ 
all  Bceuio  illusion,  and  the  vicious  sensationalism  ' 
that  degraded  the  stage.  The  remedy  which  he  I 
suggested  was  an  efficient  censorship  of  the ' 
drama,  such  as  existed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of. 
PhrynicQS.  Mr.  T.  R.  S.  Temple  said  that ' 
English  dramatic  art  bad  rather  improved  than  : 
declined  of  late,  and  that  Dr.  Westland  Marston 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  mu&t  be  excepted  from  ' 
the  general  condemnation  of  dramatic  authors  ; ' 
whilst  Mr.  Sadler  attributed  the  decline  of  the 
higher  forms  of  dramatic  art,  iu  part,  to  the 
incompetency  of  actors. 

ikDtill's  Stench'Trap. — This  patent  stench- 
trap,  with  Stidder’s  Patent  Lock  Grate,  is  a trap 
whether  the  lock  grating  be  on  or  off.  It  is 
made  from  pig  lead,  and  is  perfectly  smooth 
inside ; can  be  easily  cleaned  out,  and  can  be 
soldered  to  a lead  pipe,  or  fixed  where  glazed 
pipes  are  used.  It  is  recommended  for  the  top  of 
waste  pipes  in  cisterns.  ; 


Tbe  Klst-Vean  of  WendroD,  Corowall. — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  this  district 
is  the  summit  of  a circular  pyramidal  hill,  which 
lies  to  the  east,  and  within  a mile  of  Wendron 
church-town.  Here  is  a curious  cave  or  kiat- 
vean,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  surrounded 
by  a circular  inclosure  of  earth  and  stones.  The 
Cornish  Telegraph  thus  describes  it : — ” Discover, 
ing  a small  path  sunk  2 ft.  below  the  surface,  I 
followed  the  direction  it  led  to,  and  presently 
fonnd  myself  in  an  underground  chamber,  per- 
fectly square,  with  the  walls  very  evenly  and 
regularly  built  of  stones,  snugly  built  together 
without  mortar  or  cement.  These  stones  were 
generally  of  one  size  nearly,  though  one  upright 
and  thin  slab  was  5 ft.  long  by  4 ft.  wide.  On 
measurement,  I found  tbe  walls  to  be  5 ft.  9 in. 
high  and  8 ft.  across.  The  doorway  was  re- 
markably narrow, — 1 ft.  3 in.  acrose  and  5 ft. 
9 in.  high.  The  roof  of  this  building  is  one  flat 
rock  of  granite,  10  ft.  in  length  and  8 ft.  6 in.  in 
width,  averaging  1 ft.  in  thickness.  This  is  sup- 
ported  in  its  position  by  the  upper  stones  which 
form  the  walls.  On  the  exterior  is  an  artificial 
barrow  heaped  up  against  the  wall.  It  appears 
to  have  surrounded  the  whole  cave  at  one  time, 
when  the  doorway  was  blocked  np.  At  the 
north-west  corner  of  this  room  is  a carious  recess, 
2 ft.  each  way,  and  very  systematically  arranged. 
This,  when  viewed  from  the  summit,  appears  not 
unlike  a chimney,  but  its  original  purpose 
cannot  be  determined.  [Was  it  a ventilator?] 
Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  natives  of  this 
locality  there  has  not  been  current  a single 
legend,  not  even  the  remotest  tradition,  which 
in  any  way  decides  the  primitive  use  of  this 
solitary  object.” 

Value  of  Xiand  In  the  City. — Some  plots 
of  land  in  Queen  Victoria- street.  City,  the  new 
thoroughfare  from  the  Poultry  to  Cannon-street, 
have  been  let,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  Messrs. 
Foster,  of  Pall-mall,  by  direction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  on  building  leases  for 
terms  of  eighty  years.  Lot  1.  The  plot  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street  and 
the  Poultry,  with  frontages  to  each,  amounting 
together  to  about  150  ft.,  and  containing  a super- 
ficial area  of  about  2,352  fc.  There  are  two 
houses  on  this  plot,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Goode,  tobacconist,  and  Mr.  Brown,  tailor,  who 
are  both  under  agreements  to  quit  at  a month’s 
notice.  This  plot  was  eagerly  contested,  and 
was  ultimately  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Wheeler, 
of  the  Poultry,  at  the  price  of  2,400Z.  per  annum. 
Lot  2.  The  plot  adjoining  the  preceding,  west- 
ward, with  a frontage  to  the  Poultry  and 
another  to  the  new  street.  The  portion  next 
the  Poultry  is  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Wheeler  & Co., and  is  subject  to  a lease  (6^  years), 
but  possession  of  the  portion  of  the  plot  facing 
the  new  street  can  be  had  immediately.  This 
plot  was  disposed  of  to  the  same  person  at  850Z. 
per  annum.  Lot  3.  The  plot  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  near  the  Mansion  House,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  about  6,296  ft.,  with  a frontage 
to  the  new  street  of  nearly  105  ft.,  a frontage  to 
Charlotte-row  of  nearly  95  ft.,  a frontage  to 
Bucklersbury  of  about  86  ft.,  and  a circular 
frontage  to  the  Poultry  of  about  20  ft.  This  lot 
was  knocked  down  at  the  price  of  6,400J.,  but 
not  sold,  being  under  the  reserved  price  fixed 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  Royal  Society’s  Conversazione. — Sir 
Edward  Sabine  gave  his  second  conversazione  on 
Saturday  night,  the  23rd,  at  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  and  numerous  objects  of  interest 
were  exhibited,  including,  by  permission  of  her 
Majesty,  some  beautiful  drawings  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Raffaelle ; and  au 
interesting  ancient  MS.  from  Abyssinia,  tbe 
subject  being  “ Discourees  on  the  Virgin  Mary  ; ” 
each  page  of  tbe  vellum  is  emblazoned  in 
colours.  Natural  History  was  illustrated  by  tho 
marvellous  series  of  tchinoderms,  sponges,  and 
foraminifera,  illustrative  of  deep-sea  life,  dredged 
by  Dr.  Carpenter ; by  M.  Tegetmeier’s  singular 
living  examples  of  the  development  of  ihe 
Mexican  axotyl  into  a salamandroid  amphibian  ; 
and  Dr.  Palmer’s  very  nice  drawings  of  surface 
animals  from  the  China  Sea  and  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  Oceans.  Mr.  Haviland’s  valuable  and 
instructive  maps  of  tbe  distribution  of  dieeases 
excited  considerable  interest. 

Preservation  of  Stone.  — M.  Betincourfc 
writes  to  ua  from  Boulogne,  asserting  that  he 
has  discovered  a means  of  promptly  staying  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  on  limestone  buildings 
susceptible  of  absorbing  water.  We  are  so  often 
told  this  that  we  need  something  more  than  mere 
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A “Itoyal  Araphitbeatre  ” for  Brigliton. 

A party  of  enterpriaing  gentlemen  purchased 
the  Old  Circular  Bath,  which  forma  the  break  in 
the  Marine-drire  at  the  Janction-parade.^  This, 
in  four  days,  they  hare  gob  converted  into  an 
amphitheatre,  and  opened  to  tho  public.  The 
remodelling  was  done  by  a well-known  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Blackmore,  and  was  superintended 
and  carried  out  by  his  eon,  Mr.  John  Blackmore, 
jnn.  Within  tho  limits  of  tho  old  bath,  a ring  of 
37  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  four  rows 
of  seats,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  has  been 
made.  On  the  north  side,  where  the  bathers’ 
rooms  formerly  stood,  have  been  erected  a pro- 
menade and  some  private  boxes.  Its  seating 
capacity  is  estimated  at  GOO.  A commodious 
bar  has  been  erected  in  tho  lobby  to  the  original 
entrance  to  the  baths,  and  as  Clarendon  mansion 
has  also  been  purchased,  it  will  most  probably, 
before  long,  be  fitted  up  as  a hotel  or  club.  The 
panelling  of  tho  dome  has  been  decorated  by 
Mr.  Blaker,  the  other  decorations  having  been 
executed  by  Mr.  li.  Bonner.  Round  the  base  of 
the  cnpola  runs  a circle  of  jets,  serving  to  illu- 
minate the  ring,  and  nearly  the  whole  place.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  rapid  conversion  all 
duo  care  of  the  public  safety  has  been  taken. 

Sant  Grinstead. — The  Moat  Church,  which 
has  been  built  by  Mr.  E.  Steer,  of  East  Grinstead, 
from  his  own  designs,  at  a cost  of  1,000L,  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions,  has  been  opened  for 
public  worship.  The  church  is  intended  to  bo 
conducted  on  tho  Free  Church  principles,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Congregational  form  and 
order.  It  is  situated  upon  a portion  of  the  Moat 
Estate,  at  tho  junction  of  the  Jfoat-road,  within 
a few  minutes’  walk  of  the  railway  station,  and 
is  built  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, with  native  sandstone,  in  random  cooraes, 
Bcapled  quoins,  ruhbe-d  window  jiimbs  and  mul- 
lions,  and  roofed  with  slates  ; it  has  a tower  with 
a stone  spire  on  the  north  side,  about  70  ft.  high. 
The  interior  consists  of  a nave  and  side  aisles, 
timber-framed  clearstory,  with  side  lights  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns.  The  eastern  end  ter- 
minates with  an  apse  and  vestry  ; and  at  the 
western  end  over  the  lobby  is  a gallery,  which  is 
reached  by  stairs  in  tho  tower  ascending  from 
the  lobby.  In  the  tower  is  hung  one  of  Yicker’s 
patent  steel  bells.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
church  will  seat  400  persons. 

Sanitary  State  of  Mcnmoutlishlre. — Tho 
state  of  some  parts  of  Monmouthshire,  as 
regards  sanitary  arrangements,  is  reported  to 
demand  serious  attention.  The  want  of  privy 
accommodation,  which  prevails  to  au  extent  that 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  the  defective  drainage, 
and  the  proximity  of  pigetyes  to  dwelling-houses 
have  done  just  what  might  be  expected.  Pontne- 
wydd  and  Cwmbran,  villages  between  Newport 
and  Pontypool,  have  sufl'ered  frightfully  from 
typhoid  fever.  Blaenafon,  a town  numbering 
some  8,000  inhabitants,  is  in  a deplorable  state ; 
and  measles  are  carrying  off  the  children  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  a day.  Such  was  the 
number  of  deaths  there  last  week  that  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  death-rate  had  risen  to  the 
frightful  fignro  of  103  per  1,000,  instead  of  the 
usual  proportion  of  about  22  per  1,000. 


ZVIemorlal  of  tbe  Greek  StevoSutlon. — The 

King  of  Greece,  we  see  from  the  Morning  Post's 
Greek  correspondent,  has  issued  an  ordinance 
authorising  the  erection  of  a national  monument 
CO  tho  memory  of  the  services  and  exploits  of 
ihe  Greek  Revolution.  M.  Tsiller,  a well- 
known  architect,  has  been  charged  with  the 
design  of  this  monument,  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  Coitrrisr  d'Athenes  : — 

“ The  monnnieDt  will  be  erected  in  the  Place  de  1ft 
Concorde,  one  of  the  most  beoutil'iil  squares  of  Athens. 
The  principal  figure  is  a woman  standing,  who  represents 
Greece.  Four  other  females  seated  personify  the  Pelo- 
ponncius,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  8ca,  and  those  of  the 
Ionian.  Four  stitues  will  represent— in  front  the  Arch- 
bishop Germftnoa  blessing  the  flag  of  liberty;  on  tho 
right,  the  siege  of  Missolonghi;  on  the  le!t,  the  combat 
of  Kavarino ; and,  behind,  the  arrival  of  Capodistria,  of 
immortal  memory,  and  King  Otho.  The  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal personage  will  bear  on  the  face  the  inscription,  ‘ Tho 
Nation  to  the  Liberators  of  all  Countries,’  and  on  the 
back,  ‘ Union  is  stieEgth.'  ” 


Fine-Art  Bxkltoltion  in  Ripon. — This  ex- 
hibition  has  b’en  opened  by  E irl  de  Grey  and  j 
Ripon,  who  delivered  an  aldress  on  art-eduoa* 
lion  on  the  occasion. 


TENDERS. 


For  roads  and  other  works  at  Trouville.  Messrs.  i 
Nelson  & Harvey,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  A,  j 
Gould: — 

Comnagnon £23,263  0 0 I 

Yoang  20,855  0 0 I 

Bracher  Son 19,000  0 0 

Roberts 17,481  0 0 

Joaeraud  16,000  0 0 

Coker 14,364  0 0 

Louchard 14,263  0 0 


For  erection  of  a shop,  with  basement,  at  300,  Strand,.  '| 
for  Mr.  T.  H.  Ferrier.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  aiehiteot.  ,| 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  : — 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted) £674  0 0 


Completion  of  tbo  Clerkon-wcll  Follce 
Station. — This  station,  which  is  situated  in  the 
King’s-cross-road,  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  0. 
Sorby,  late  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
Tho  amount  of  the  contract  was  about  8,0001. 
The  building  is  five  stories  high,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  ninety-six  constables,  two  inspec- 
tors, one  superintendent,  and  one  district  super- 
intendent. There  are  eight  cells.  Each  of  the 
floors  is  on  an  average  11  ft.  high.  The  station 
is  built  with  stock  bricks,  and  the  front  win- 
dows and  doorways  have  Portland  and  Tilbury 
atone  dressings.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Lathey 
Brothers,  of  Battersea. 

Waste  Pipes  In  Cisterns. — In  making  the 
sanitary  examination  of  the  Highgate  Schools, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  waste-pipes  of  all  the 
water-cisterns  oomraunicated  directly  with  the 
drains,  and  that  the  water  was  contaminated  in 
consequence.  Twenty-seven  children  have  been 
treated  in  tho  Fever  Hospital,  and  it  has  been 
determined  to  remove  the  whole  of  those  re- 
maining to  Bath-street,  in  order  that  further 
improvements  in  the  building  may  be  made.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  erect  a reception-ward  and 
infirmary.  There  have  been  no  fresh  cases  during 
tbo  last  ton  days. 

APseudonym. — Sir:  Tho  BaiWer, in  a paper 
on  “ Easter  Island,”  which  appears  at  p.  322, gives 
an  extract  from  a lecture  delivered  at  our  anti- 
podes, in  which  tho  lecturer  speaks  of  “ Mr. 
Herman  Melville,  an  intelligent  American 
mariner.”  Permit  me  to  inform  such  of  your 
readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  above  name  is  understood  to  be 
a pseudonym  for  Mr.  Hormau  Merivale,  C.B., 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I presume 
that  he  has  sowed  all  such  ivild  oafs  by  this 
time. — A.  H.  Gent. 


For  new  stabling  and  additions  to  Stjko  Hotel,  Guild-  i 
ford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Sti'udwick £631  6 0 

Mason 0 0 

Smith  681  10  0 

PoUa-d&Son  617  9 7 

Footer. 497  0 0 

West  (accepted) 475  0 0 


For  house  for  Mr.  Edwin  Bostock,  Stone,  StafFordshire.  i 
Mr.  Samuel  Dorman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  , 
Mr.  Mansoll 

Freakley £l,lfcG  0 0 

Itiskip  (Longton) 1,160  0 0 

WhiUam'..... 1,139  0 0 

Inskip  (Dilhorne)  1,098  0 0 

RatclifFe  (accepted) 1,090  0 0 


For  altoratioDs  and  additions  to  the  residenoo  of  Mis»i 
Brombend,  Bedford.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect, : 

Quantities  snppliad 

Joy  & Carter £321  0 0 

Spencer 316  10  0 

r-r 296  la  c 


E.  Haynes... 

Cunviu  

Potter 

Richards 

Dickens 

Mercer  

W.  Haynes 

Smith 

Corby  

"Wilkins  

Wootton 


295  0 0 


267  6 6 


For  new  schools  for  St.  John’s  Foundation  Society, 
Leatherhead.  Messrs.  Benjamin  Ferrey  and  J.  H.  Good, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Northcroft 
Ebbs  & Sons  £15,166  '' 


0 0 


14,872 
13,956 
13,740  0 0 
13,046  0 0 
13,011  0 0 


Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  . 

Myers  & Sons 

Jackson  & Sbaw 

Batcbel  >r 

Manslield,  Price,  & Co. 

Dove,  Brothers  

Sherbourne  

Goddard  . . 

* * We  are  asked  to  mention  iliac  niessrs.  Ebbs  e 
tender  included  by  accident  on  addenda  bill  of  omissions, 
2,026L 


12,490  0 


The  Operative  Bricklayers  and  tlae 
ICatioaal  Education  Eeaguc. — The  Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’  Society  has  become  a Bubscriber 
of  1001.,  in  ten  years,  to  the  funds  of  the  Shef- 
field Branch  of  the  National  Education  League. 
The  society  has  forty-four  branches  scattered 
all  over  the  country;  and  of  its  membera,  655 
voted  in  favour  of  the  subacription,  and  180 
againat  it. 


Roots  in  Brains. — Mr.  Crabtree  writes  : — 

“ Some  root  fibres  have  been  taken  from  the 
water-pipes  laid  for  supplying  Redcar  with  water. 
The  most  bulky  one  filled  up  the  S-in.  glazed 
earthenware  pipe  as  compactly  as  a ping  of  wood 
could  have  done,  so  that  no  water  could  pass  it. 
We  found  a great  many  pieces  of  smaller  growth. 
They  appear  to  be  a’l  of  one  character,  and  are 
probably  the  roots  of  some  elm  trees  which  are 
growing  not  far  distant  from  the  pipes,  and 
would  first  insinuate  themselves  in  microscopic 
lines  into  very  minute  openings,  and  then  swell, 
spread,  and  ramify  to  the  extent  shown.”  A 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  may  bo  useful. 

l£ent  Arciiaeologlcal  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  council  of  this  society,  held  on 
Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  Chillington  House, 
Maidstone,  the  Earl  Amherst,  president,  in  the 
chair,  several  preliminaries  were  settled  as  to 
the  annual  congress  of  the  society,  to  bo  held 
this  summer  at  Sittingbourne.  After  the  meeting 
many  of  the  members  inspected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  villa  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Sayer, 
at  the  end  of  Stone-street,  now  being  excavated 
by  the  society,  under  the  soperintendenco  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lightfoot,  their  assistant  secretary. 

The  Architectural  hSuseum. — Sir  Bartlo 
Frere,  one  of  the  Council  for  India,  will  lecture 
here  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  25th. 


The  Saving  of  life  at  tho  Thames  Bm- 
hankment, — When  the  Embankment  wall  was 
built,  the  placing  of  chains  along  the  wall  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  saving  of  life,  was  suggested  in  onr 
columns.  In  a recent  verdict  of  a coroner’s 
jury,  we  observe  a recommendation  to  this  effect 
was  appended  to  the  verdict. 


A Grammar  School  for  Banbury. — A 

movement  is  on  foot  at  Banbury  to  fonnd 
Grammar  School,  and  towards  the  object  Mr. 
Samuelson,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  offers  1,0001. ; 
Colonel  North,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele 
(the  High  Steward),  promise  each  1001. 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and  stable  at 
Cliislehurst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Cotterell.  Messrs. 
Scurry  St  Wright,  architects:— 

Candler  ..£2,600  0 0 

Roberts  2,593  0 0 

Holland  li  Hanuen 2,176  0 0 

Brown 2,435  0 0 

Tayeuer  iS  Son  (accepted) 2,240  0 0 


..£1,136  0 
..  1,076  0 
..  1,040  0 
..  1,003  0 


Freemasons'  Hall,  Ziincoln. — This  building, 
which  is  to  be  erected  upon  laud  in  Newland,  will 
very  soon  be  commenced.  Wo  are  informed 
that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  requirement  of 
a Freemason  Lodge,  a room  70  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and 
20  ft.  high,  is  to  be  erected  at  the  back. 


For  erecting  iron  railings,  on  a Portland  stone  curb,  oa 
two  sides  of  tlie  grounds  of  tho  Seamen’s  Hospital,  late 
Infirmary,  Greenwich  : — 

Coker  

Eeutherslone  & Walker.. 

Tupham  & Co 

Turner  & Co 

Cottam  & Co 

Boyd  & Co 

Skidmau  Si  Co 

St.  Paucras  Ironworks  Co 

Hood  & Co 

Victoria  Ironworks 

Hill  & Smith 

Smith  in  Co 

Barnet 

Belden 

Hammond 

Stoue  

Baruish  

Hobbs  & Batch 

Jukes,  Coulson,  &Co.  (accepted) 


875  17 


772  0 
771  10 
740  12 


710  9 3 


Albert  Museum,  at  Exeter. — At  Exeter, 
the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  which  is  now 
finally  completed,  was  handed  over  to  the  town 
couucil  of  the  city  by  the  truatees.  A view  will 
be  found  in  a previous  volume  of  tho  Builder. 


The  late  «Sr.  ikZacliso,  B,.A.— The  death  of 
this  great  artist  will  have  been  heard  of  by  moat 
of  our  readers,  and  with  regret.  We  may  find 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  him. 


Accepted  for  building  a pair  of  semi-detacbed  villas  ii 
the  Park,  Hull,  for  Mr.  W.  Bahiton.  Mr.  K.  Q.  Smith 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ramvell  i- 
Bricklayer. 

Qoates £1,100  0 0 

Mason. 

Sweeting 178  0 0 

Slaters. 

Dawber  & Son  68  14  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Clarkson 620  0 0 

Smiths  and  Founder*. 

Latham  & Co 57  13  0 

Plumber,  Olasier,  and  Gasfdter. 

Goldman 860  0 0 

Fainter. 

, I Dieyer  37  18  0- 


For  farm  buildings  and  pair  of  cottages  at  Sutton 
Scotney,  near  Mitcheldover,  Hants.  Mr.  Henry  Peak, 
architect  : — 

Spnckman  

Pollard  & Son  

Taylor  & Downes  

Fielder  & Sons 

Grace  

Mackliu  (accepted) 


..£772 


G58  0 
fl34,  0 
683  0 


For  stabling  at  Holford  House,  Regent's  Park,  for  Mr. 
E.  Faber.  Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward,  architects  : — 

Colls  & Sons £293  0 0 

Mills  290  0 0 


0 0 


For  Tilla  residence  for  Mr.  Dennett,  at  Byfleet  (bricks 
and  slates  to  be  provided  by  proprietor).  Messrs.  Kiuder 
& Einaey,  archuocts: — 

Waters  £693  • 0 0 

Kelly,  Bros,  (accepted) 671  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Sunningdale  House, 
Upper  Holloway.  Mr.  F.  F.  Holswortb,  architect 

Baugh  & Bryant £897  0 0 

Manley  & Kogers  777  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros. (accepted) 763  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Hope  pnblic-houae  in  Smitliflold 
Bars.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  L.  C.  lliddett : — 

Fcarne £2,516  0 0 

.Adamson  & Sons 2,395  0 0 

Phillips  2,335  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 2,399  0 0 

Elkington  (accepted) 2,139  0 0 

_ For  the  erection  of  the  Religious  Institute  in  Corpora- 
tion-street, Manchester,  for  tbe  sccommodation  of  the 
Msocheatcr  and  Salford  City  Mission  Olfioes,  and  depots 
for  the  Manchester  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and  Religious 
Tract  Society,  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgeford,  archi- 


Dawson  

Wardo...... 

Robinson  

Armstrong  & Dow  ”, 

Bowdon  & Edwards 

Stalham  ’ 

Tickle  

Terras . . 

Clay 

Farrel 

Hurde  & Kadie i.l 

Davies  & Mawdsley 

Wade,  Bros 

Southern 

Davison  

Connor  !!..!!!!! 

Thompson  

Swindells  & Little  (accepted)  . 
Higham  


, £5,013 
4,963 
4,815 


0 0 


4,756  0 0 
4.714  0 0 
4,660  0 0 
4,437  0 0 
4.336  0 0 
•1,330  0 0 
4,281  0 0 
4,265  0 0 
4,2  il  0 0 
4,239  0 0 
4,166  0 0 


4.061 

4,051 

4,C20 


0 0 


For  works  at  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  JI.  Field,  archi. 
tect:— 

Nightingale  £636  0 0 

tVicks,  Bangs,  & Co 625  0 0 

Yoarvey 600  0 0 

I-acoj  »)5  0 0 


For  additions  to  Trenaham-vale,  for  Mr.  Rennie.  Mr. 
T.  Wonnacott,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 


House. 

Birch £1,780  0 0 

Duke 1,450  0 0 

Nightingale  1,400  0 0 

Goddard  & Son  1,300  0 0 


btables, 
.£295  0 0 
. 250  0 0 
. 330  0 0 
. 299  0 0 


For  a villa  at  Redhiil,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  F.  Campion.  Mr. 
P,  Lees,  architect : — 

Cook  £1,521  0 0 

Nightingale  1,.180  0 0 

Baguley  (accepted) 1,375  0 0 

Hooper  1,337  0 0 

For  Montpelier  Tavern.  Mr.  J.  Birch,  architect 

Warne £393  0 0 

Nightingale  370  0 0 

Farthing  353  0 0 


1 For  additions  and  alterations  to  Sandlea  House,  Dat- 
Ichet.  Mr.  Joaiah  Houle,  archi'ect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
jD.  Cubitt  Nichols  : — 

Ashby  & Son £5,991  0 0 

I r Anson  5,932  0 0 

Manslield  & Price  6,793  0 0 

• Alford  & Whillier  6,698  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberiugbam  5,605  0 0 

Macey 6,593  q 0 


I For  completion  of  three  houses.  Moss  Hall  Estate, 
iFinchley.  Mr.  C'.  W.  Horne,  architest: — 

Stafford  £675  9 0 

Taylor 575  0 0 

Niblett  & Son  540  0 0 

Robson  511  0 0 

Wheeler .439  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  c.-  c.  n.-w.  Y.-n.  L.-0.  w.  h.-a.  (m.  l.-j.  d.-c.  p,- 
V.  W.-K.-L.  L—F.  C.-R.  31.  A-H.  Q.-B.  E.  N.-D,  O.  H.-J.  E, 
— E.  C.~W,  P.  O.— Mefsrs.  M.— II,— M.  C.— Rcaiooer— II.  D G — 
:H.  B,  S.-E.T.-8.-11.  A-L.  O.-H.  O.-P.  & K.-K.  O.-F,  R.’— 
,P.  M.-W.  K,  C.-B.  G.— W.  C.  T,— F.  W.  3L-C.  J.  A.-J.  H.-G.  D. 
-B.  & Bons.-W.  R.  (thanks.  Not  dealredh-J.  J.  (too  minbllDgl.— 
,B.  E.  T.  (*aa-e  quite  wUUiig  to  print  tenders  delivered  In  the  Noith 
twd  Norih-aidlnud  countlea  If  they  he  sent  to  us.  We  have  no 
Ijgaogrsphioal  panlalltles}.— T.  W.  (ahall  appear). 

'^^0  sro  compelled  to  decllno  pointing  out  book*  and  giving 

All  statement*  of  facts,  list*  of  Tenders,  to.,  must  be  »co5rapanied 
iy  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  article",  and  papers  read  * 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  »llh  the  aulhora. 


TURNEK  & ALLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plain  & Ornamental 

LAMP  POSTS, 

DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 
LAMP  BRACKETS 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figurei , 
Gas  Lamps,  Lanteraa.&o. 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Ponntains, 
BRONZED  STATUES. 

VASES,  &o. 

Gates,  Railings,  Balcony 
Panels,  &c. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  3s.  6d,  in 
stamps, 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 
IRON  MERCHANTS, 
Founders, 

— \ and  Manufacturers, 

_A2ni,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  London,  E.C 


rpHE  AKT-JOURNAL, 

I Publ'shed  M.  nthly,  Price  2t.  61. 

CONrENl’S  OF  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 

Lino  Kiigravlne* 

I.  The  Eve  of  the  Flight,  after  K U.  Cocbould. 

IL  The  Stag  at  Bar.  after  Sir  B.  Lan  'eeer.  R.A. 

IIL  Perdita  and  F orizel,  from  the  Sculpture  by  J-  Durham,  A.B.  A. 

Literary  Coutributlnu*  :—Ait-Mu>euiui.  Arnatenn.  auJ  ArtUti  In 
America,  by  J,  Jackson  Jiirvea;  the  Stately  Homes  ff  England— 
Peushurat.  by  8.  C.  Hall.  F.B.A.  illustrated  ; celebrated  Churches  of 
Europe— York  Cathedral,  Amiena  Cathedral,  by  Janie*  DefTnne, 
illuatra'ed  ; Eagle  Lecterue.  Illustrated  ; Studloj  of  R.itue,  by  Henry 
Wreford  : fiugeestive  Illualralioiis  from  ihe  014  Masters  In  Art- 
Inluslries,  illustrated  ; Art  in  ihe  Middle  Ages,  illustrated. 

With  numerous  oth*r  Papers  on  Current  An  Toplci. 
lamdcu:  VIRTUE  i Co.  Ivy-lane,  Pateruoater-rojv. 


Super  royal  4to.  half-morocco.  3f. 

'T^HE  CARPENTER  and  JOINER’S 

1_  ASSISTANT  : being  a Comprehensive  Treat'se  on  the  Selec- 
tion, Preparstton,  and  Strengib  of  Materials,  and  the  MBchanIcal 
PrlncipUs  of  Framing,  with  Ihe'r  Applle.stiom  lu  Carpentry. 
Juiuery.  and  hand-rallmg  ; .\l-o  a Courae  of  Iu*lruotion  In  Pricticsl 
Geruietiy,  Qeometiical  Lluo*.  Drawing,  Projection. and  Perspective, 
and  an  Illustrated  Gloseary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and 
Building. 

By  JAMES  NEWLANDS. 

lllustra'ed  by  an  < zb  n-ive  Berio*  of  Plates,  and  many  hundred 
Engravings  oit  Wood. 

" We  know  of  no  tres'ise  ou  CarpetUry  and  Joinery  which  at 
approaches  this  lo  merit."- .IfecAnuicr’  Jfnj’izine. 

Loudon;  BLACKIE  * rON.  44,  Pa'cruciiterTow. 


■OOROUGH  of  WARWIOK.— To  SUR 

1—^  VEYOR". — The  Warwick  Local  Boaril  of  Health  are  prepared 
ti  rroeivo  APPLICATIONS  for  ihe  office  of  SURVEYOR  to  tbe  Board. 
Persons  desirous  of  fllllriB  the  offlee  in  accordsnoe  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  •'  The  Public  Heiltli  Act,  1SI8."  The  Local  Gorem  cent 
Act,  1853,"  and  the  bye-laws  of  the  Soird.  and  devoting  the  whole  of 
iheir  time  to  the  duties  nf  the  office,  are  requested  to  forward  apriU- 
cations  ro  mo  (superscribed  •‘Siirveyorshii)”)  on  or  before  the  14th 
day  of  May  next,  stating  sga.  roddence,  qualidoatlons,  and  salary 
required,  accompsuisd  by  tvstimoriUts.  None  need  apply  who  do 
not  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  building,  ro-vd-making,  drain- 
age, water  eervio-,  aud  other  works  In  connexion  with  the  improve- 
men's  aud  general  min.sgement  of  towns.  The  ravnigemsnt  of  the 
sewsg,  farm  will  devolve  upon  (he  Surveyor,  some  kujw'elge  of 
sewage  inlgailoa  win  consequently  be  a recommeniUtion.  8 curlty 
will  be  required.  No  perjou  over  45  years  of  age  need  apply.  Any 
luither  inrjrmatlon  may  be  had  oa  application  to  me.— Bv  order  of 
the  Locsl  Board.  G.  CATTBLL  QREBNWAY,  Clerk. 

Jury-heet,  Warwick, 2flth  April,  1870. 


DRADFORD  CEMETERY,  YORKSHIRE. 

AJ  Wanted,  a U.ANAGER  for  Ihe  above  Cemeteiy,  to  supotin- 


, also  U 


t.rke 


111  the  Office  in  taking  the  orders  and  keeping"' the  accounts.  A suit- 
able resldtnce  on  ihe  premises,  and  a s .lary  of  lOOf.  per  annum  will 
lx*  given.— Applicanls  to  apply  by  letter,  atitlrg  age  aud  lefereucos. 
All  Utters  to  be  adclresred  I0  Mr.  GAY,  Secretary  to  the  Coxpauy, 
Exohsnge  Building*.  Br»drard.— By  older  of  the  Directors. 

Bradford.  April  I2tb,  Ibri). 


T)RI0KL AYERS.-WANTED,  a few  Steady 

I y Men,  for  two  or  three  yesib’  job.  49)  hour*  perwe-k  aiil 


ir  Preston,  lAncasbi 


per  week.— Address,  Wbittingham  Asylum, 


TTi  STATE  MANAGER,  or  to  SUPER- 

_LJ  intend  a LARGE  JOB.  — A pTacdcal  nnd  energetic 
BUILDER'S  FOHKMaN  and  CLERK  of  WORKS  seeks  an  EN- 
GAOEMENT.  Well  experienced.  First-olres  teatlmonials. 
Married.  Aged  39  — Address,  419,  ofllee  of  "The  Builder." 

QAmTARY  ENGINEERING.  — PUPIL 

lO  or  APPRENTICE — A clever,  well-educated  Youth,  with  tech- 
nical taste*,  RFQUIHBD,  in  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
of  a luetroiioliiAn  suburb,  with  charge  of  sewage  and  wa-er  work. 
A premium  will  bo  required,  and  a small  lalary  paid.  Lei  ter.*,  con- 
taining full  particulars  as  to  aee  and  iitiainments  (.own  baiidwrlMiiu) 
It.  be  left  at  "Th#  Builder"  Office,  ud-rBSaed  "SANITARY  ENUI- 
NKSa."  

PUPILS. — Ono  who 

-llcles,  and  i«  desiroo*  ofobbA'Dlng  a 
id  be  RE'.'EIVED  on  veryadv 


TO 
L hi 


ARCHITECTS’ 


knowledge  of  Surveying,  w 

• - s in  an  Office  whe  e Ihelw.i  professions  are  com  'iued.— Address, 
tter  only,  A.  0,  <aro  of  Sleasr*.  Kingsbury  A Co.  12,  CUmeufs- 
lane.  Louibird -street,  Q.C. 

Travellers  required  upon  oom- 

JL  StlSSlON,  calling  on  Engiuears,  Coutmetors,  Bai'derj,  Arclil- 
:ts,  bhlpbuiUers,  Psin'er*,  Decorators,  hi.  None  but  msn  atrovly 
ivolliug  for  goad  firms  need  apply.  LOCAL  AGRNTA  nf  good 
indlngaud  lunuence  also  REQDIBRO.-Ttie  INDLSruUjriBLE 
PAINT  COMPANY.  LI.MIl'Kt),  3,  Fin  h-l.aiie.  Loudon.  E ' '. 


Foolscap  8ro,  bound,  7»,  ed. 

PEDDIE’S  PRA<  TICAL  MEASURER.— 

I A Series  of  Tai 


TTAOANOY  for  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a 

V Builder's  Office.  Must  be  a good  witter,  quick  at  (Irurei.  A 
capital  opportunity  to  learn  thobus'ness.  (No  premium.)  Silary 
the  second  year,  (Hours,  Nine  to  Six). — Apply,  by  letter,  to  llesarj. 
TYlER  a LKWELLIN.  Builders,  7,  Wood-strtot,  Wesvmiusler. 


Loudon  : BLACKIB  fi  tON,  ■; 


, Patai 


Just  published,  price  6d. ; p?r  post,  7d, 

ART  TRAINING  : addressed  to 

Working  Men. 

By  JOHN  O.  CRACF. 

London  : JOHN  BUllPUS.  IB8.  Oxfurd-slrcet.  W. 


w 


TO  WOOD  CARVERS. 

ANTED,  aclever,  steady  Man,  capable  of 


, . EXECUTING  GOTHIC  WORK  t 
si  gs.  Princlrally  church  work.  State  t 
Poct'oSlce,  Laucuter. 


1*. — Address,  Box 


A GUIDE  to  the  CONSTRUCTION  and 

MANAGEMENT  of  WORKHOUSE*  : coutaUlog  the  recent. 
'■  IjistruotlubB  ” i f Ihe  Poor-Law  Board. 

By  Dr.  EDWARD  SMITH,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor-Law 
Beard  aud  Poor-Law  Inspector. 

London  : KNIGHT  4 CO.  90,  Fleet-street.  E.C. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly  prac- 

tlc  1 ASSISTANT  in  an  Arcbliect's  Office. — Address,  stkling 
experience,  terms,  Ac-  to  442.  Office  of  ''  Tne  Builder." 

T\J ANTED,  a Young  Man,  from  16  to  18 

VV  year*  of  nge,  to  Slake  himself  Useful  in  n JOiiQING 


BUILDER'S  OFFICE. 
Worsniea's  horns.  Silary 
Newsagent,  £8,  Muuat-st-ei 


, Mr.  PONePJRD, 


^ SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

and  Contractors  fnr  any  class  of  Submarine  Work,  sneh  as 
Repairing  Dock-gttes,  Invert-,  UiiJerplnuinr  Quay-walls,  Sinking 
Cylinders  for  Brldgea,  Working  at  dunk-u  Vej»*li,  4c.—  Private 
Rosldence,  80,  Oladttone-itreet,  Battersea  Park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

ILDERS,  thoroughly  experienced  in  House 

Work,  Decorative  Furniture,  and  Gilding  In  all  Its  branches, 
may  be  OBTAINED  at  tbe  House  of  liall,  .Marlborough  Inn,  Blenhaim- 
steps.  Oxford-street.  Work  done  by  tbe  day.  hour,  or  job.  Materials 
found  If  requDeiL — Address  to  the  Secretary. 


New  METHOD  of  REPRODUCING 

PLANS,  DRAWINGS,  DESIGNS,  4c. 

Messrs.  EDWARDS  & KIDD 

Invite  tbe  atlontion  • f ArublteRs.  Engineers,  and  Draughtsmen  to 
ih.ic  i»c«.  t'y  iisrfeoted  process  of 
PHOTO  • SIEC'HaNICaL  eRINlING. 

For  producing  large  iium'jeis  of  Fsc-slmlia  Prints  cheaply  and  witli 
great  rapidity.  Fall  pariicuiars  and  •p’-cmeus  on  appUcation. 

22,  HENRIEri'A-bTRESr,  CUVENr-GARDEN. 


n^O  ARCHITECTS,  &c. — A Gentleman  of 

X many  year*' experience  would  be  willing  to  PREPARE  DRAW- 
INGS, BPKCIFIOATIoNS,  QUANTITIES,  4c.  on  moderate 
Aduress,  Z.  A,  14.  Helgravo-street.  Soiitti,  S.W. 


AUTOGRAPHIC  or  Repro- 
ducing PBOCBSS.— Artists.  Amateurs,  Architsets,  Biigl- 
Iviland  michauic.ll,  Drsflsmen  in  every  Hepactment  of  Art 
or  Art  Msnufactires,  cin.  by  means  of  this  valuable  invention,  have 
their  sketches  ur  drawings  multiplied  a<i  libitum,  e.t  a very  mode- 
rate cost.  Tbe  rcproduciiun  is,  in  f»ct.  absolutely  ideulical  with  the 
thing  drawn— a perfect  f*o-»imlle— with  all  tbe  beautia*  or  fault*  as 
the  cose  maybe.  Tbe  process  Is  facile  and  cbarmine,  while  the 
materials  used  are  simply  pencil  and  paper,  corn  ctioo  being  made 
most  readily  with  an  ink  eraser.  Dr  iwiugs  or  sketches  so  produced 
can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  bo  printed  when 
desired.  Examples  of  its  nulversal  npplic.viion  to  be  seen  at 
MACLURE,  UaC'iONALd,  4 MACGREGORS',  Lithographers  to 
the  Queen,  37,  Walbrook.  larudon.  ‘ 

S'eclmeuB  of  this  new  style  of  Lithography,  stpecislly  adapted  for 
*Ute  Agents  aud  Auotioueera,  can  be  soea  on  application,  oi 
y post,  if  desired,  with  ptioes,  *0. 

A NCIENT  ARCHITECTURE.— The 

^Advertiser  has  discovered  the  long-lost  but  s mple  proces*  by 

mystery  and  wonder  of  modern  a 
blocks  of  stone  of  any  possible  weight  cau  bs  raisel  up 
peucliiure  of  labour  ihuu  wmld  boa  up  ou  a bulluiug  ai 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  Tbe  d scovery,  besides  rrstorlug  me  Tit 
ur  of  architecture,  will  dn  ,.way  with  hod. work,  and  b 
lervloe  lu  loading  at  quinies.  Any  ardilteot,  builder, 

• that  will  supply  the  means  tj  bring  it  cut  may  c 


WANTED,  immediately,  a Youth  to  attend 

to  Office.  Must  write  a good  hand  and  trace  wsIJ.— Apply 
to  HOU8HKEBPKR,  20,  Cock.spur-street,  Bali-malU 

TO  DECORATIVE  ARTISTS. 

WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  ASSIST- 

ANT.-*.  wbo  can  dnw  well  and  qiilokly.  If  capable  ofde-ign- 
iog  ornament,  they  would  Ire  much  appreciate  1.— -Apply  to  HE  ATciN, 
BUrLEU,  4 BAYNE,  14,  Garilck-strect,  Coveut  Garden,  Loudou, 

TO  COUNTRY  I'AINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION a*  FAINTER  ai.d  FAPERHANOER.  If  for  a 
constancy  wages  no  object.— Ad  Ireis,  W.  JACKdON,  Star  CofTee- 
bouse.  Sloaue-square,  CiicNsa,  s.W. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE- 

ENGAGEUENT  as  OUT-DOOR  or  GENERAL  FORE31AN. 
Carpenter  by  Uade.— Address,  T.  U.  41,  Baxeudele-street,  Huckuey- 
ro.ad,  N B. 

WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  STAIRS, 

or  any  quantity  of  JOINER'S  WORK,  or  to  Take  a Job 
throughout.  Good  reiereoces  cau  be  giveu.— Address,  J.  B.  10, 
Fower-street.  New-read,  PaltM-sea  Fark, 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a practical  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  i.y  trade. 
Refereucs  good.— Addrets,  A.  B.  2a,  Myi  tie-street,  Queen 's-roail, 
Dalston. 

TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  4j. 

ANTED,  a SITU.A.TION,  by  a Young 

f V Man,  as  WELLUANJEB.— Address,  J.  WOODWARD,  Ni-.  4, 
New-end,  Hampstead. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SlTUATlOxV,  by  a Mau 

T T aged  30,  who  can  do  painting,  glazing,  piperhauglng,  gie 


xn 


i 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDER’  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YirANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CONFI-  Y 

VV  DF-NTIAL  CLF.RK.  by  the  Advertiser,  who  could  render 
great  a-aM.nre  to  the  Principal  In  the  mmngsment  of  the  buslneta.  D 
Addrea-,  448.  Office  of  "The  Builder."  H 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

YirANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER 

V V and  GASFITTEn.  Tlmmughly  onderrtands  bath-work.  } 
Piece  or  day  Lahr>ur  only.— Addreas,  A.  B.  12,  St.  John-street. 
Peler-atreet,  fatlngton.  N.  ^*1 

TO  PLUMBER’  AND  BUfLDERa  Bu 

YIT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a first- class 

VV  PLUMBER,  a JOB  (Piecework  or  Daywork)  Well  no  in  r\ 
new  and  old  work.  Ooo  1 rrfernncea  if  want  d.-Ad']res«,  0.  P.63, 

Phllip-ulreet,  Kingrland-road.N.  ^ J 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YI7"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN.  CLERK  of  WORKS,  er  Charge  of  a f- 
Job,  by  a thnr  ,u<hly  practical  and  energetic  Man  (Joiner  hy  trade) 

Aged  42.  Well  up  In  all  branches,  tnea’uring  up  work,  delnll  and  j 
other  driwinga,  rottlni  out  work.  4c.  Flrat-clata  tealimonlals  and  w. 
references,— Address,  203,  Office  of  "The  Ba‘lder." 

si 

TO  BUILDERS.  rj 

■\17  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a oe 

VV  clever,  syslrmatlcal  Txmdon  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FORK-  5^“ 
MAN.  Would  not  object  to  the  country,  or  to  sub-contractlog.  I«  }" 
a draught-man,  and  haa  taken  rfl  quantities  and  kept  prime  ooat 
books  -Address,  ALPHA.  Mr.  Dodge,  Builder.  Breulford. 

■\17ANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

» V way.  Kerb  Batting,  or  Granite  Dre**lng.  to  TAKE  hy  the  j, 
PIECE,  by  a first-claeq  practical  Man,  of  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience  under  Dock.  Railways,  Metropolitan  Bu»rd»,  and  Government  ^ 
Eogineers.  One  trial.  — Addr-ss,  JAMEd  CEUTCHLEY,  No.  7, 
Jamea-pUcc.  North-street,  Poplar. 

TO  CONTRAOTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YV-A-NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITU  A-  ” 

VV  TION,  In  any  position  of  tinst  and  confidence.  Haa  been 
wilh  a London  firm  several  ye»rs  as  Ca«ht*r  and  Agent  for  v-ry  _ 
extensive  works.  Well  acqualnle!  w.th  the  hinlne«*.  Gooi  refer-  „ 
encea  and  security  if  required. — Address,  331,  Office  of"  The  Builder,'' 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  «* 

YirANTED,  by  an  experienced,  thoroughly 

VV  practical  and  eneryetic  Mm,  aSITDATION  as  MANAGER  pi 
otOENERAL  FOREMAN.  Ten  years'  first-class  reference",  roun'ry  — 
pTrf-rrerl.  Juot  cotppl 'tsd  a h-avy  cjntract — Addrosa,  BETA,  160,  y 
Great  Porlland-itreet,  Lond-n,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  tp 

4X7 ANTED,  a EE-ENGABBMENT,  by  a “ 

V V tliorcnahly  practical  and  energetic  Man,  aa  GENERAL  or 
SnOP  FiIREMaN.  No  oljectlon  (to  a good  loualry  job.— Address,  r 
C.  W,  44  Lee-street,  King  land.  E.  p 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS.  M 

WANTED,  immediately,  a RE-ENGAGE-  \l 

VV  MENT,  by  a Young  Man  at  present  engaged  In  a Con-  pr 
Iractoi's  Office.  Wtll  up  in  all  the  different  duties.  Ten  year.’ 
exierlenoe.  First-clafs  refer-nces.  Salary  moderale.— Address, 

C.  R.  U.  1,  Eobarl's  terrace,  Commercial-road,  E. 

TO  ARCHITETS.  ( 

’VAT’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man,  ' 

V V who  ha.  just  fli.i.hed  a Urge  job,  a RE-BN-SAGEMENT  a* 
CLF.RK  of  WORKS.  Used  to  prep  iring  workiug  drawing.,  aod  mea-  , 
suring  up  work,— Addres*,  277.  Offlee  of  " The  Bdlliler."  — 

TO  AB‘'HITECT3-  Ac. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  m 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Teiti-  ’ 

monlals  first  elsss.  Well  up  in  church  work,  quiutitlos.  measurlug  -t 
up  works,  *c  Age,  45  —Address.  A.  Z.  Z.  Mra  EverarJ,  Klntbury, 
Hurgerforii.  Berks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  81IRVEYORS. 

AAFANTED,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  an  EN-  ;; 

\ V OAGEMENT.  Is  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN  (Gothic  and  q 
Classic).  Can  prepare  working,  detail,  and  competition  d-awlugs, 
pempectivea,  a«Bl't  in  qu.nUlie.,  and  agood  land  survcvnr.  Good 
references.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  J.  A.  R.VDCLIFFi,  Spri  ig- 
street,  HndJersfiel ’. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS.  a 

AArANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

VV  Man,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  Can  do 

auy  kind  of  gra  uiug,  Ac. — Address,  A.  V-  Z.  No.  5,  Qiieen-squire, 
Eldun-eTeet.  Finsbury. 

TO  BDIIDER3  AND  CONTRACTORS.  » 

AAr anted,  by  the  advertiser,  a SITUA-  ! 

W TION  as  CLERK  to  lha  above.  Thoroughly  conversant  , 

with  lb-  diiliei.  Age  22.  Good  ttfere. ices.— Address.  C.  B.  16, 
Bride-street,  Liverpool-road,  N. 

TO  ARCHlTECrS. 

XXrANTED, by  a really  good  DRAUGHTS- 

3 VV  MAN,  an  ENGAOEMENT,  Hss  a thoroogb.  practical 

f knowledge  of  cm  s tuctlon  and  details,  aod  uudersiauds  perspective, 
a-iil  the  1 U6U»1  duties.  Te-ms  quite  moOorate.— Address,  A.  M,  Pust- 
offlc",  Lower  Tooting.  8.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AV  anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

S W SB  FSTIMATINO.  MEASURING.  QUANTIIY  TAKING, 
and  GENERAt,  MANAGING  CLERK.  Well  op  In  compettlon.— 
Address.  J R.  4,  ( hap-l-pl*ee  Sou’b,  Bouth  Audley-street,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTUERd. 

■ AAT" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  JOINER, 

>V  of  g-'Od  address,  aSisUATlON  a*  AMANUENSIS,  COR- 
. RBSPONDhNr,  or  Otherwise.  Hior.u.hly  oiidetatands  Phonetic 
n Bhoithaiid  Also  a meroher  of  the  Ptmuelic  Society,  Fiisl-claai 
refcrences.-Aldreai.,  U.  V.  7.  Clyde-terrace,  Fora,t-hlll,  8.E. 

AArANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

> VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  will  Take  the  L\bour 

of  a large  Job.  Good  testimonials,  with  refeteucs  to  present  em- 
u ployer.— Addrew*.  S.  M.  4,  Frederkk-terrace,  Beatrice-io^d,  Blue 
?■  AriChor-rOBil.  Bermondsey. 

TO  HOUSE  IfECJRACORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHBRS. 

AA^ anted,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

a VV  a SITUATION  for  a permarenry.  as  thoroughly  good 

PA'NTFR  and  QIAZIBR,  Papethsiiger.  Glider,  Distemperer, Writer, 
r.  Gralner  4c.  Can  measure  aod  square  up  work,  or  take  charge  if 
k lequlied.  Terms  luodernle.  — Address,  W.  D.  77,  Alfred-teriace, 
Leyton-road,  Suatfurd  New  Town,  K. 

TO  MASIER  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

y A^T’-^NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 

d VV  SITUATION  as  HANDY  MAN.  General  knowledge  of  »11 

u brsnebe".  Coantry  preferred. — Address,  T.  A.  C.  15,  Drummond- 

[April  30,  1870. 


TO  DEC0RAT0E9,  *c 

Mar,  a SITUA- 

rslnlDg . 

■M,  n,  B.  S75.  New  Kent  I 


iU  iJi3.V_WUAlUA3,  ■ 

WANTED,  by  a Youds 

VV  TION,  I"  R Pninte'.  and  very  h»EiIj 


'^IT'ANTED,  a SITUATION  of  tnist,  as 

y V CLKEK,  SALESMAN.  COLT.ECTOK,  nr  CLERK  of  WORKS, 


by  a carty  tbnroaghly  experleDcrd  In  the  building  and 
tAid‘ii,  quantlt1»».  levelling*.  Swurily.— Addre 


IIT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

f V thoroughly  practical  GENKSAL  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN. 


. . .-©roughly  practlca 
Just  rcaiiilelet  a CMy  Job.  C»rp»nt 
claurrrerencre.— Addrese.  J.  0.  M.  23,  P* 
lovl.  IsUnaton. 


Joiner  by  iradr. 


"y^rANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  aa  OFFICE  BOY  or  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  the  Timber 


II«8  bad  twrjye  roontba’  • 
Reference  both  Id  tow 
road.  De  Beanyolr  Towi 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


*\X7’ANTEI),  by  a tboroufchly  practical 

y V CLERK  rf  WORKS,  a RE  RSG  AO  AMENT  or  a SIFUA- 


Addreir,  KENT,  10,  LlverpooUti 


^yAK 


TO  DECORATORS.  UPHOLBTPRERS,  Ac. 

!hTED,  by  an  ARTIST,  decorative 

•ical  DRAUGHTSMAN,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to 


nent  of  decoialive  depar 


ahown.  Town  pre- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION aa  clerk  to  the  above.  Thoroughly  ac  HKlnt.ed  with 


Aged  23.  Good 


TO  BUILDERS. 

APPRENTICE,  a Youth 

V T (Imioore),  for  five  year*,  as  Joiner  and  Carpenter,  in  a good 
•bop.— For  psrtieulars,  apply,  stating  terms,  to  H.  G.  COOPER. 
House  Decorat-or,  Bleboii  Stnrtlord.  Herts. 

active,  steady  Man.  an 

Vt  ENGAGEMENT  ns  XVOBKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS, 
in  or  out  door,  or  on  an  e>tale.  F-ir  draughUman,  and  flrst-clius 
bardrall  and  s'slrose  band.  Six  y arn’  character  from  last  em- 
plojcr. — Address,  A.  U.  Office  of  '■  The  Builder.” 

AA7ANTED,  an  immediate  ENGAGE- 

VV  WENT,  in  tbe  OFFICE  of  a BUILDER,  bya  iMpectable 
Young  Man.  Seven  years' experience.  Good  referencee. — Address, 

C.  U.  care  of  Mr.  0.  Hockey,  16,  Flrb-gtieet-blll,  E.C. 

AA^-ANTED,  by  a good  GRAINER  and 

V y MARELKB,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  bo  well  r"cora- 

rrendfd.  and  ipselm'-ns  seen  If  required.  Cheap  estimates  given  f r 
nil  kinds  of  work,  bvjnb  oryard.  ImilatloD  of  Inla’d  work  neatly 
executed.— Address,  0,  G,  9,  Paik-place,  Kuigbisbridge,  Bcomptun. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

AAr-ANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

V V a BE-F.NOAGEMKNT.  Couiitrv  not  oi-J  cted  to.  Eleven 
yesis'  expetlence.— Addrea*.  ALPH.^,  3,  E liott-ro  vi.  North  Brixtou 

WJ ANTED,  a PUPIL,  in  a Builder’s  Office. 

I T No  premium  leqniced.  First  yeai'»  service  taken  Instead. — 
Apply  to  J.D.  HOBSON,  7,  Duke-itreet,  Adelpbl. 

MAHOGANY  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 

AAT-ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  TRAVELLER  or  YARD  FORF.MAN.  Flrst-cla-s  refer. LCes. 
Addreis.S.  C.Ueao  n's  News  R )om",  Le  idenkall-street,  E.C. 

AA^ anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAGBMRNT  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
First-class  tcstiuimlals.— Direct  A.  D.  31,  Thorobill-street.  N. 

TO  ARCBIIECr-S. 

AA^-ANTED,  hy  the  Advertiser,  who  has 

V V served  his  arllcles  in  a rrovincisl  town,  an  ENGAORMENT 
as  JDNIOK  AfblBTANT.  A good  and  ueat.  draught-man  and  artistic 
colouiist.  Can  prepare  working  and  detail  drawlugi  from  skeicbes, 
and  li  well  up  la  Ibe  routine  of  «n  Aiehitrct's  office.  Good  refer- 
encee.— F.W.  D.  1,  Wollesleylerreco,  MUiiT-aquire.  Loudoa,N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AA^^NTED,  by  a respectable  and  steady 

V V Man,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  P.tINTF.RS. 
Can  do  g-ainli  g if  required.  Employed  as  ai>ov«  over  ^.treu  years. 

AA^ANTKD,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  telllug  out;  thoroughly 
vied  to  plans,  rpeillkat  oos,  and  detsll  drawings.  Can  measure  up. 
Vied  10  Diaclnneiy.  Guod  sysiem.  Good  lefe'ence.  — Addioar, 
T.  G 22,  Wuitemberg-B'r-e',  Claph.m.  Sunev.  8,W. 

TO  ARf'HITKCrS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

AV  A N T E D,  a SITUATION  as 

VV  ASSISTANT  ill  en  Offlee.  Is  iirscilca'Iy  acquainted  with 

tuilOing  Can  level,  survey,  prepare  drawings  from  rough  bketclie*, 
tisce.  Sc.  Falsry  not  so  mu  ll  au  object  as  imp.oVilusut  — Address, 
402. Offlee  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDER?. 

AAr-ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

VV  Can  do  ga-filtingaud  plain  zlocwvrk,  aod  willing  to  fill  up 

lime  at  otbei  braucLes  iC  lequiteii. — Addres-,  11.  13.  4,  Samuil  street. 
St.  Oonrge’s  K*6t,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN,  4c, 

AArANTED,aSn’UATIONasIMPROVER 

VV  in  the  Carptnery  and  Join»ry  Tra-'e.  Aged  21.  Has  been 

five  years  In  the  trade  In  Loudon.  Ni  o' j-ction  to  Town  or  ciuntty 
XX'eges  no  obj-ot.  Good  refeieiiccs. — Addres*.  IL  M.  care  of  Mr 
SIMMON.  Rtationer,  &c.  Moore  P-rk-rrad,  Falh  lu,  L'-ndou.S.W, 

TO  ARCniTECT.S. 

^TED,  a SITUATION  in  an  Arcbi- 

1 omce,  aa  ASSISTANT,  by  a flrst-daae  General 

up  in  Goth  o deeigna  perapectlve.  and  compe- 

27  Elaht  yeara'  experience.— Addrtas,  A.  B.  d, 
mville,  N.  


Well  u 


TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Youth,  aged  16,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  In  an  Office  of  the  above.  Kaa  not  been  In 


• further  partlcu'a: 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  A 


npEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.  — Designs, 

J[,  Competition.  ArlUtlo,  and  Wotklng  Drawing*  PREPARED. 


fT^HE  Advertiser,  aged  37  (Married),  has 

X.  now  been  In  private  practice  for  twelve  year*  laat  pa«t.  during 


t-d  the 


. d erection  of  hi* 
0 10.0(101  each,  and  bought 

. „ .,„.o  ..  - ...  wp and  worked  quarriev  nerer 

a prepared  to  UNDERTAKE  ANY  SIMILAR  WORK 
rlvete  Individmi.or  for  an  architect  who  wUhea  hl<  client  and 
done  jaa'lca  to.  Advertieer  has  had  experience  in  chnrcfa, 
. achool.  barrack,  manalon,  vHU,  cottage,  cemetery,  drainage, 
n buildlnga,  laying  out  exUnMve  grounda,  altering  old  uianatons, 
it  building  land,  leve'llng,  land  aurveylug  (to  the  Royal 
Jominlialoneral.and  avariety  of  practical  work,  II-  is  a 
rghtsman,  hut  dO"S  net  seek  much  office  confinement;  he 
reduce  all  klrnle  of  bnllding  plant,  for.  e,  crane.  3 mile  of 
, ard  trucks  to  run  on  U.  and,  It  neces-ary,  could  develope 
ores  of  an  nntrled  estate,  as  a apecniatlon  or  otherwiee, 
'1  to  country  families,  e-niiisnl  men.  and  others.— Further 
ra  from  Q.  E.  D-  Post-office,  Liverpool,  pro  tern. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 


The  Advertiser,  aged  21,  requires  a RE- 

ENGAGtMtNr  a-  IMPROVER.  Haa  had  six  and  a half 


■ eipetienci 
oast  tritliuon 
e,  Stratford,  E. 


ds.  Sab 


i and  good  colouriit. 


-A  SUE- 

ixperlenced  tneasnrer, 
or.  and  accountant,  and  well  practiael  in  ' ■‘"  — 

will  begird  of  an  KhG  \G  E MEN  f aa  alror 
jughteinau. — Address,  SURVEYOR, 


rpEMPORA.RY  ASSISTANOE.- 

I.  VEYOR  and  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  an  experle 


, Duke-atn 


of  the  office 
He  i>  a socxl 
t,  Portland- 


rpHE  very  beat  TEMPORARY  ASSIST- 

-L  ANCE  RENDERED  to  ArchitocU,  Civil  Englneenr,  Ac,  Par- 


•eys,  doslfus,  4o. — Addrei 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SDRViiyORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

JUKVEYOE,  &o,— WANTED,  an  EN-: 

OAGEMENT  aa  SURVEYOR,  ENGINEER,  or  DRAUGHTS- 
N,  Practically  scqu.intad  with  sewer  coustruction,  w*ter 
i,Iy,  town  improvemeuts,  Ac  and  la  fully  competent  to  under- 
> the  execution  and  entire  charge  of  i 


practice.- Address,  A.  E,  Poat-offl  e,  Bradford,  M 


Sixteen 


BUKVltYOK!-,  «C. 

PENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of: 

VT  WORKS.— A SITUATION  la  rrqulred  hy  a practical  Man  of 


nelderahle  e . 

lala  and  refecei 
reel,  W. 


> RAIN  AGE.— To  ENGINEERS  and 

8BWFR  CONTRACTORS.— A CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FORBi 
N open  toa  RE-ENGAGRMENT.  Cau  m asure  and  sat  out  work  i 
very  deaerlption.  Eight  yfart'  good  referencei.— Addroat,  H.  B. 
>ur&am-row,  Higb  etreet,  Stepney.  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

LONDON  practical  FOREMAN,  wM 

i ha*  Jnit  completed  eilenalve  villas  In  the  country,  wishes  foo 
E-ENGaGEMENT  toTakc  Charge  of  Works  in  town  or  Cunntry. 
d references.— Addreaa,  J.  B.  Post-office.  Beckenham,  Kent. 


TO  ARCHITECVa,  BUILDERS.  4c. 


A N experienced  SURVEYOR  is  open  to 

_l\.  TAKE  yUANTITIES.  MEASURING,  ESTIMaTIN.),  4c.  a. 


le  uliarge  — Addres*,  417.  Office  of  " The  Builder 


TO  STAIRCASE-HANDS  AND  FOREMEN. 

BENCH-HAND,  ased  29  (considerable 

exprriecce),  WANTS  a JOB  with  a BTAIkCASE  HAND  foi 
jvenient  In  rails  at.d  sisirt.  Is  thoroughly  proficient  iu  Ki.ldell’s 
n cf  lines.  Two  yean,’  recommendation  aa  Joiner  from  preaen  I 
oUss)  shop.— AddrtBj,  HENRY  WALKER,  Id,  Whitfieid-alreet , 


YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  out  of  employ. 

_ ment,  would  be  glad  to  underUke  the  COPYING  of  PLANS 
ir  any  light  ilcaugbtatnan'a  wurk,  at  a nouilnal  price.— Aditeasi 
. CLUTCERBUCK,  Long  Whiltenham,  Abingdou. 


WAI;TED,  by 

Hand,  a SIIUaTK 


3 BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 


ilUATION  as  HOUSE  PAlNfER,  Papei 
asier.  CapaUle  of  taking  charge  of  work.  Good  r.l 
ir  country. — Address,  A-  B.  No,  13.  Puitland  street,  dolt 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUItVRYO 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

an  expeileuced  and  wo’l  pr  .cliaed  A8SI3TAN T.  acouat  uied 


— Addreie,  401,  Office  ol  " 


I of  worka,  in 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

GENERAL  E^OREMAN  is  open  to  ai 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAUI08G. 

"^^T-ANIED,  a LE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 


YATANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V good,  accurate,  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  SUB- 


iu-ioad,  New  Wahl  si 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  a CARPENTER  anc 

L JOINER,  wUhea  for  a CONSTANCY  in  a good  Jobbiog  Bhopi 
)w  mlUa  fiOtu  Lundou  ptefeneJ,— Address,  H,  care  uf  Mra.  War- 
1,  Widow,  'We't-atreet,  Kweil,  Surrey. 


JOB  FOREMAN,  of  great  experience,  i. 


1,  N.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PERSON  who  has  had  many  years’  prac 

tlcal  experience  in  the  above  profesaiona,  at  home  and  aOtoad 
irons  of  obWluiriK  an  ENG  AGEMKN  T.— Adlieia,  X,  Z.  No.  Y. 
leuor  UanalouB,  Viclorla-street,  8.W. 


A 


TO  MASTER  DECORATORS. 

PRACTICAL  MOSAIC  ARTIST 

HCCLEolASnC-AL  DECORATOR,  and  WRITER,  rcqulri 
OYMhNT  Town  or  ouutiy.  Williug  to  take  the  lead  of 
R fereuce  from  la>t  eingluyer  if  lequiceil.— Address,  F.  U.  4. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY  practicdl  CLERK  c 

Xi  WuUKS,  acquainted  with  Gothic  church  work  and  all  til 


,■  experlen 
.tre>  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.- Address,  £ 
I,  Birmlngbam. 


A GENTLEMAN,  of  practicil  knowledge 

of  the  general  Building  Trade,  is  open  to  an  BNOAOdME-'f- 


geners 

HS  jnsNAGEK  ■- 
Twenty-five  y* 

The  Builder," 


l'  42.— Address,  Y.  M.  Office  . 
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Father  Nile. 


S we  pass  along 
the  banks  of 
the  famous 
river  which  are 
bordered  as  far 
as  the  eye  can 
reach  with 
waving  crops 
of  green  maize, 
interspersed 
with  the  burst, 
ing  pods  of  cotton,  and  overtopped  by  groves  of 
date-palms,  — as  we  wind  along  the  narrow 
paths  spared  by  the  rapidly-increasing  waters, 
and  listen  to  the  Arabs  rejoicing  as  the 
flood  mounts  higher  and  higher, — we  cannot 
bnt  contrast  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
soil  by  the  annual  innndation  of  the  Nile 
with  that  produced  by  floods  in  other  coun- 
tries; nor  can  we  help  being  struck  by  the 
cheerfulness  it  produces  amongst  the  population 
here,  while  elsewhere  a flood  is  a great  calamity^ 
and  is  the  cause  of  confusion,  mourning,  and 
lamentation.  We  particularly  remember  when 
at  one  period  of  our  lives  it  was  our  fate  to 
reside  on  the  top  of  a mountain  in  Asia  Minor , 
overlooking  a vast  plain,  which  was  intersected 
by  a river  noted  in  ancient  history ; that  after 
a few  weeks  of  constant  rain,  we  were  one 
night  roused  from  our  slumbers  by  a combina- 
tion  of  apparently  unearthly  noises,  by  an  in- 
cessant stamping  of  hundreds  of  hoofs  on  the 
I rooky  road  which  led  to  onr  dwelling,  mingled 
I with  bleating,  neighing,  baying,  hoarse  shouts 
, and  occasional  shots,  such  as  might  have  led 
! us,  had  we  been  Easterns,  to  believe  that  our 
I lonely  hut  was  besieged  by  a legion  of  jins  and 
I demons.  Upon  rushing  out,  revolver  in  hand, 

I we  were  as  much  mystified  as  before,  for 
I we  saw  in  the  dim  light  a number  of  black 
i forms  approaching  by  a series  of  leaps.  When, 

I however,  onr  trusty  and  very  watchful  guards 
I had  been  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  they 
: explained  to  us  that  these  leaping  forms  were 
i those  of  droves  of  horses  from  the  plains, 

I hobbled  to  prevent  them  from  running  away^ 

. accompanied  by  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,  all  com- 
< pelled  by  the  rising  flood  to  take  refuge  on  our 
: mountain,  and  that  the  shots  and  cries  were 
signals  made  by  those  drovers  who  had  already 
! escaped  to  warn  their  fellows  to  follow  them  to 
1 the  heights.  The  next  day  we  saw  that  the 
: ancient  river  had  burst  its  banks,  and  that  wberd 
' yesterday  there  were  farmyards,  homesteads,  and 
• cultivated  fields,  there^was  to-day  but  a lake  of 
( sluggish  water  some  four  or  five  miles  broad. 

1 Days  of  labour  of  ploughing  and  sowing  had  been 
« rendered  useless,  and  all  the  seed  sown  in  the  fields 
swept  away  in  one  night.  All  communication 
i was  cut  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
i for  at  least  a month,  and  both  peasant  and  pro- 
t prietor  suffered  considerable  loss.  But  in  Egypt, 

' on  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  water  the  greater 
' the  crop,  and  a good  high  flood  means  a year  of 
I plenty.  The  bounteous  slime  of  Father  Nile 
. fertilizes  the  otherwise  arid  sand,  and  makes  it 
bring  forth  all  green  things  in  abundance.  We 
I reflect  on  this  as  we  pass  along  his  banks,  and 
I we  sum  up  how  much  the  whole  world,  and  even 
. we  ourselves,  owe  to  this  parent  of  streams.  Not 
a little,  truly  ; for  the  germs  of  the  entire  family 


of  the  arts  and  sciences  were,  so  to  speak,  en- 
gendered in  his  slime. 

All  great  cities  were  in  ancient  times  founded 
upon  rivers  which  bore  their  argosies  upon  their 
bosoms,  and  supplied  them  with  water  for  drink- 
ing, for  ablution,  and  for  purification.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  such  a prodigy  of  a river,  which, 
in  addition  to  these  benefits,  fertilized  the 
country  near  it  every  year,  attracted  one  of  the 
earliest  of  peoples  to  settle  on  its  banka.  Their 
territory,  by  its  very  shape,  that  of  a long  strip 
of  laud  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  500  miles 
long  by  about  15  broad,  surrounded  by  deserts 
at  the  sides,  and  difficult  of  approach  from  the 
sea,  protected  the  inhabitants  from  invasion,  and 
allowed  them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  cen- 
tury after  century.  On  account  of  the  excessive 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  regrion,  and 
the  consequent  brightness  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
these  early  settlers  were  induced  to  study  them, 
and  thus  became  the  originators  of  astronomical 
science.  Although  they  did  not  learn  to  map  out 
the  stars  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  as  the  zo- 
diacal table  carved  at  Dendera  would  at  first  sight 
lead  people  to  suppose,  but  learned  the  signs  from 
the  Greeks,  yet  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  them  from  the  earliest  time  j for  we  find 
that  they  symbolised  the  rising  of  the  Nile  by 
that  mysterious  figure,  the  Sphinx,  which  is  half 
woman,  half  lion,  tff’^represent  a combination  of 
Leo  and  Virgo,  because  the  inundation  occurs 
when  the  sun  passes  through  the  houses  of 
these  two  constellations. 

Again,  when  the  Nile  deposited  his  annual  load 
of  mud  he  destroyed  all  boundaries  and  removed 
all  landmarks  : therefore  the  owners  of  fields 
bad  to  make  observations,  so  that  when  the  water 
had  subsided  they  could,  by  means  of  triangula- 
tion,  establish  their  former  boundaries : hence 
the  origin  of  Geometry  or  the  measuring  of  the 
earth,  and  hence  the  business  of  the  Land- 
surveyor. 

But  more  important  than  all  to  them  was  the 
management  of  the  irrigation.  They  soon  found 
out  that  if  Father  Nile  rose  18  cubits  they 
should  roll  in  plenty,  bnt  that  if  he  rose  only 
8 cubits  they  should  be  pinched  by  famine : conse- 
quently, long  before  the  time  of  Joseph,  engineers 
constructed  vast  dykes,  drains,  lakes,  reser- 
voirs, canals,  and  locks,  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
water.  One  of  their  kings  constructed  the  lake 
Mceris,  to  receive  the  superabundant  water  in 
years  of  great  floods,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  fields  by  means  of  canals  and 
locks  when  the  flood  was  low.  Everywhere  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  may  be  seen  traces  of 
these  works.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  Engineering  ? 
Their  road  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  machines 
used  in  their  construction  are  other  proofs  that 
they  had  some  science  amongst  them ; and  if 
further  evidence  is  required,  can  we  not  assert 
that  the  Suez  Cai^,-Svhich  has  just  been  re- 
opened through  the  energy  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
was  originally  their  work  ? Hear  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  it : — This  prince  (Necho)  was 
the  first  that  began  the  canal  leading  to  the 
Erythrtean  Sea,  an  undertaking  which  Darias 
the  Persian  in  later  times  continued.  The 
length  of  this  out  is  a voyage  of  fl.ir  days  ; its 
breadth  is  made  such  that  two  triremes  may 
pull  abreast.  It  begins  a little  above  the  city 
of  Bubastes,  and  ends  in  the  Erythrman  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  Arabian  town  of  Patumos. 

Strabo  gives  further  particulars  respecting  it. 
He  says,  that  Darius  desisted  from  the  work 
when  it  was  nearly  finished,  “ influenced  by  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea 
was  higher  than  Egypt,  and  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  isthmus  were  cut  through, 
the  country  would  be  overflown  by  the  sea.” 
We  see  that  history  repeats  itself,  as  far  as 
erroneous  opinion  goes.  Would  that  our  engi- 
neers, who  reported  on  the  feasibility  of  making 
the  canal,  had  read  Strabo  before  penning  their  re- 


port, for  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ The  Ptolemaic  kings, 
however,  did  out  through  it,  and  placed  locks 
upon  the  canal,  so  that  they  sailed  when  they 
pleased  without  obstruction  into  the  outer  sea 
and  back  again.” 

Other  feats  were  performed  by  their  engineers. 
A chamber,  hewn  out  of  a solid  block  of  stone 
measuring  21  cubits  outside,  by  14  by  8,  was  con- 
veyed from  Eiephanta  to  Sais,  a twenty  days’ 
voyage  in  those  days.  It  took  two  thousand 
men  ten  years  to  effect  its  transport. 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  Herodotus  tells  ua  that  the 
Egyptians  were  “ the  first  to  erect  altars,  images, 
temples,  and  to  invent  the  carving  of  figures  in 
stone }” — the  first  architects,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors ; — and  their  works  still  remain  in  the  stu- 
pendous temples  of  Thebes,  Dendera,  Edfou,  and 
Philm,  and  are  likely  to  remain  when  onr  more 
scientifically  constructed  structures  have  crum- 
bled into  dust.  At  first  the  cells  of  their  temples 
were  roofed  with  single  stones;  as  the  temples 
increased  in  size  they  required  columns  for  the 
support  of  these  roofs.  These  columns,  at  first 
square  and  short,  became  polygonal  and  round, 
and  shot  up  by  degrees,  till  at  last  they  were 
crowned  with  capitals  representing  the  lotus  and 
the  palm.  Subsequently  the  one  cell  was  multi- 
plied to  three  or  four,  approached  through  courts 
and  by  a dromos  bordered  by  sphinxes. 

The  Greeks  borrowed  the  dromos,  or  sacred 
way,  from  Egypt.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  near 
Miletus,  was  approached  by  such  a “ via  sacra,” 
lined  with  seated  figures,  quite  Egyptian  in 
character,  and  resembling  the  statues  of  Memuon 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes  in  general  style.  Several 
of  these  figures  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Greeks  also  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  temples  the  Temenos,  or 
outer  coort,  and  the  Pronaos  and  Naos,  but  they 
departed  from  the  original  type  in  placing  their 
columns  outside,  instead  of  inside,  their 
temples. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  architectural  works 
of  the  Egyptians  was  the  Labyrinth,  near  Lake 
Mccris,  which  was  used  as  a house  of  assembly  for 
the  representatives  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  country.  There  were  3,000  chambers  in  it, — 
1,500  on  the  lower  and  1,500  on  the  upper  story. 
Twelve  courts  surrounded  it,  and  a single  wall 
bounded  it.  Remains  of  the  Labyrinth  still 
exist,  and  have  been  fully  described  by  Lepsius. 

As  to  their  sculpture,  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  Egyptian  lions,  bulls,  rams,  and  human 
figures  in  the  British  Museum  and  Louvre,  could 
deny  that  they  are  copied  closely  from  nature, 
and  every  one  must  allow  that  though  art  in 
Egypt  became  conventional  at  too  early  an 
epoch,  and  was  content  to  repeat  itself  for  cen- 
turies, the  colossi  and  other  similar  statues  were 
great  achievements  for  so  early  aperiod  of  artistic 
knowledge. 

As  to  their  painting,  or  rather  the  use  made  of 
it,  we  may  learn  a lesson  from  them.  They  covered 
the  walls  of  their  public  buildings  with  history. 
We  leave  ours  blank,  or  cover  them  with 
falsehoods ; for  a painting  of  an  historical  event, 
unless  its  oostumes  and  accessories  are  as  accurate 
as  the  state  of  knowledge  can  make  them,  are 
manifestly  false.  Some  countries  have  learnt 
this  lesson,  why  should  not  we  ? Munich,  by 
the  pictures  on  her  Isar  Thor,  outside  her  Pina- 
cothek,  and  in  the  arcade  of  the  Hof  Garden, 
reads  her  people  lessons — pleasant,  picturesque, 
and,  we  hope,  profitable.  But  we,  alas  ! are  not 
artists  by  nature.  Art  amongst  us  is  of  forced 
or  exotic  growth. 

We  have  seen  that  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Land- 
surveying,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture,  had  their  origin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  that  even  we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  might  learn  something  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Our  rulers,  too,  might  learn  some- 
thing from  their  rulers,  for  in  the  islands  of 
Rhoda  and  Eiephanta  are  wells  communi- 
eating  with  the  river,  with  columns  standing 
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in  them,  on  which  were  registered  the  heights 
of  the  various  inundations,  and  according  to 
this  registry  the  taxes  were  arranged  on  a sort 
of  sliding  scale : if  the  river  was  high  the  taxes 
for  the  year  were  raised,  if  low  they  were  lowered, 
Wo  fear  it  will  be  long  before  our  Government 
•will  thus  make  allowances  for  “hard  times.” 

Snch  was  Egypt  of  the  earliest  times.  Under 
the  Mahometan  rule  its  engineering  works  were 
neglected,  and  its  canals  and  reservoirs  became 
choked  up.  The  natural  fertility,  however,  is  so 
great  that  the  country  flourishes  notwithstanding 
these  disasters;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
under  an  enterprising  Government  it  might  be- 
come one  vast  garden  for  cottons  and  cereals. 
What  are  we  about  that  we  ignore  this  field  for 
enterprise,  though  it  is  our  half-way  house  on  the 
road  to  India, — bhat  we  allow  Frenchmen  to  have 
the  merit  of  opening  the  way  for  us,  and  of  gain- 
ing that  influence  in  the  country  which  a success- 
ful undertaking  will  always  give  the  nation  that 
carries  it  through,  among  Eastern  people  ? We 
are  but  poor  slow  coaches  after  all.  It  is  thirty 
years  since  Professor  Wheatstone’s  then  novel 
invention  for  spelling  words  slowly  by  means  of 
electricity  was  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  we  have  not  yet  girdled  the  earth  with  onr 
electric  telegraphs.  It  is  fifty  years  since  rail- 
ways were  invented,  and  yet  we  have  not  con- 
structed one  by  Bagdad,  across  the  easy  desert 
to  our  twin  empire  in  the  East,  though  we  wore 
in  a sad  strait  for  one  eight  years  ago,  and  almost 
lost  possession  of  India  for  want  of  it.  En 
attendant,  and  while  it  is  being  constructed,  lot 
us  shorten  the  journey  to  India  by  a few  days  at 
least,  by  making  a railway  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uile  as  far  as  Thebes,  and  then  across  the  desert 
to  Kosseir ; let  us  dig  up  the  harbour  of  Bere- 
nice, of  Albas  Portus,  or  the  Myoshormos  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  spare  onr  travellers  the  dan- 
gera  and  d^saijr4ment  of  a voyage  up  part  of  the 
Bed  Sea  at  least;  let  us  build  our  winter  villas 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  follow  thp  noble 
pioneer,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  the  conquest  and 
civilisation  of  the  savages  of  the  interior  of 
Africa. 


ABCHITECrURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Tue  retreat  from  the  crowd,  talk,  and  bustle 
of  the  larger  saloous  of  the  Academy  Exhibition 
on  the  first  day,  to  the  comparatively  monastic 
seclusion  of  Gallery  No.  IX.,  affords  a certain 
appreciable  relief  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  the  one  compensation  for  the  despon- 
dency into  which  the  architectural  mind  is  prone 
to  fall,  in  regarding  the  discrepancy  between  the 
numbers  and  apparent  interest  of  the  spectators 
in  this  as  compared  with  the  other  galleries.  A 
young  lady  or  two  attracted  by  the  view  of  "a 
very  nice  house,”  and  a few  moustached  archi- 
tectural draughtsmen  studying  solemnly  in  duets 
and  trios,  and  letting  oat  scattered  bits  of  laconic 
criticism,  seem  to  form  about  the  average  retinue 
to  the  architectural  designs.  We  speak  here 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  It  would  be 
scarcely  reasonable  to  bring  any  definite  com- 
plaint against  the  mass  of  visitors  for  their  in- 
difference, for  (as  we  observed  recently  when 
advocating  the  retention  of  the  separate  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition)  drawings  representative  of 
architectural  design  stand  on  quite  a different 
footing  from  other  drawings,  as  being  only  a 
means  and  an  illustration  to  an  end ; whereas 
the  latter  are  themselves  the  end  and  completion 
of  the  artist’s  idea.  We  cannot  expect  the 
average  of  visitors  to  draw  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  must  be  content  to  find  drawings 
which,  as  mere  drawings,  are  no  doubt  for  the 
most  part  less  effective  than  those  in  the  water- 
colour room  adjoining,  or  than  such  things  as 
Mr.  Haden’s  clever  and  effective  etchings  on  the 
opposite  wall,  looked  upon  with  less  interest  by 
those  who  are  not  accuatomedjto  trace  in  their 
minds  the  connexion  between  an  architectural 
drawing  and  the  final  result  which  it  shadows 
forth,  much  less  to  consider  how  very  important 
a part  many  of  these  works,  if  executed,  will 
have  on  the  civic  or  domestic  life,  as  well  as  on 
the  outward  aspect,  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  may  be  erected. 

One  thing  is,  at  all  events,  evident  on  looking 
at  the  drawings  (all  perspective  views,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions)  representing  architecture 
at  the  Academy,  that  Gothic  is  in  the  ascendant, 
so  far  as  this  display  is  taken  as  a typical  one. 
Oat  of  seventy-eight  drawings  classed  in  the 
catalogue  as  architectural,  only  seven  are  in 
any  style  generally  accepted  as  Classic,  and 
of  these  only  five  are  of  works  executed  or 


proposed  to  be  executed.  We  may  roughly 
class  the  whole  under  the  heads  Ecclesiastical, 
Civic  or  Public,  Domestic,  and  Decorative 
design.  Among  the  first  are  two  churches,  by 
Mr.  Street,  in  course  of  erection,  “ St.  John’s, 
Torquay  ” (808),  and  “ St.  Peter’s,  Swinton,  near 
Manchester”  (818).  Each  of  those  exhibits  the 
characteristics  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
this  architect’s  ecclesiastical  designs, — breadth 
of  wall  sarfaoe,  picturesque  effect  obtained  rather 
by  the  disposition  of  solid  masses  of  stone  in 
various  plaues  than  by  moulding  or  sarfaoe 
decoration,  general  appearance  of  repose  and 
stability,  marred,  however,  by  a studied  plain- 
ness in  external  design,  which  may  even  be 
called  affectation ; as,  for  instanoe,  in  the  meagre 
wall  arcade,  without  impost  or  moulding  save  a 
mere  chamfer,  in  the  tower  of  St.  John’s  Chnrch. 
In  the  other  design,  the  effect  of  letting  the 
onter  member  of  the  archivolt  mouldings  of  the 
aisle  windows  die  into  the  side  of  the  buttresses 
is  questionable,  as  tending  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  tbs  wall  being  weakened  below  this 
point,  the  line  of  the  buttress  being  continued 
up  to  what  should  be  the  second  plane  of  the 
jamb  mouldings.  Both  these  drawings,  however, 
exhibit  the  true  feeling  for  the  art  of  Masonic 
design,  as  distinguished  from  mere  surface 
ornamentation ; and  in  one  of  them  we  may 
notice  the  solidity  of  expression  obtained  by 
keeping  the  base  of  the  tower  flash  with  the 
aisle  wall,  without  any  break,  — a treat- 
ment more  common  in  Italian  than  in  Gothic 
design.  Much  of  the  same  sort  of  merit 
belongs  to  the  “ Interior  "Df  St.  Peter’s,  Dept- 
ford ” (756),  by  Mr.  Marrabl^,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  so  mnoh  solid  as  ponderous,  but  is  in  keeping 
throughout.  Here  the  mural  construction  is 
partially  carried  into  the  roof  by  brick  arches, 
with  nearly  solid  spandrels  thrown  across,  in 
lieu  of  tftnber  principals,  and  with,  of  course,  a 
much  more  monumental  effect.  The  corbels 
supporting  the  shafts  from  which  these  arches 
spring  are,  however,  somewhat  ungainly,  and 
might  have  been  brought  further  down  on  the 
wall,  with  constrnctive  and  artistic  advantage. 

, Messrs.  Ordish  & Traylen’s  “ Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Leicester”  (742),  is  worth  remark  as  a boldly- 
treated  exterior,  shown  in  an  effective  Indian- 
ink  drawing.  The  straight,  unbroken  mass  of 
masonry  forming  the  main  portion  of  the 
tower  shows  a feeling  for  breadth  of  effect ; 
but  the  junction  of  tower  and  spire  is  less 
successful,  and  wanting  in  refinement,  the  heavy 
quasi-turrets,  with  their  tops  scarcely  clearing 
the  base  of  the  spire,  are  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
and  spoil  an  otherwise  good  design.  Beyond 
these  there  is  little  in  church  architecture  call- 
ing for  special  remark.  Some  admirable  draw- 
ings there  are  certainly,  such  as  Messrs.  Banks 
& Barry’s  restoration  of  “ Helmsley  Ohuroli, 
Yorkshire  ” (772),  and  Mr.  Pearson’s  “ Chancel 
of  Sb,  Mary’s,  Freeland,  near  Oxford”  (785), 
the  latter  showing  its  architect’s  usual  solidity 
of  design,  and  true  sympathy  with  the  best  class 
of  Gothic  work,  but  neither  presenting  anything 
beyond  careful  working  out  of  well-known  mate- 
rials. Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “ St.  Matthew’s,  Black- 
moor”  (792),  is  a picturesque  design  of  an 
ordinary  Early  Decorated  type  (the  tower  very 
ordinary),  and  Mr.  T.  Bury,  in  his  brick  and 
stone  olinrch  of  “St.  Barnabas,  Cambridge” 
(799),  narrowly  escapes  vulgarity  in  his  impo- 
sition of  massive  and  oabbaga-like  finials.  Mr. 
Emerson’s  “Interior  o£v- C-Uoir  at  Allahabad 
Cathedral,”  in  course  of  erection  (793),  reminds 
ns  strongly  of  “ Cork  Cathedral,”  and  exhibits 
no  indication,  practical  or  rosthetio,  of  having 
been  considered  with  special  reference  to  a hot 
climate.  The  same  architect’s  “ Chancel  of 
Girganm  Church,  Bombay,”  is  an  admirable 
little  drawing  of  an  interior,  but  the  design 
belongs  to  at  we  will  take  leave  to  call  the 
“ sbampy-coiamn  ” school,  of  which  wo  are  tired. 

Coming  to  civic  or  public  buildings,  Mr.  Street 
sends  his  now  well-known  original  competition 
drawing  for  the  “ Law  Courts,”  the  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  whole  group  (788),  and  his  later 
design  for  placing  the  building  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Viewing  it  simply  as  a design, 
and  leaving  ont  of  question  the  site,  we  certainly 
prefer  this,  in  general  effect,  to  the  earlier  one. 
A far  greater  repose  and  length  of  unbroken 
line  would  indeed  have  been  our  choice  for  a 
long  river  front,  but  no  one  can  deny  to  this 
design  a charm  and  picturasqneness  of  fore- 
ground (if  we  may  so  speak),  rarely  surpassed 
in  its  own  way,  and  to  which  the  mass  of  the 
central  hall  behind  forms  an  effective  and 
contrasting  background.  Two  defects  in  it 
(waiving  the  main  defect,  as  we  consider 


it,  of  breaking  up  the  front  into  so  many  ,[ 
small  portions)  are  the  interposition,  towards  the  [ 
right,  of  the  immense  semictronlar  arcade,  c 
which  is  not  only  out  of  keeping  with,  but  which,  i 
being  of  the  height  of  nearly  four  stories,  com-  > 
pletely  outscales  the  rest  of  the  building;  and,  ) 
secondly,  the  nearly  equal  height  of  the  principal  i> 
tower  and  the  two  cupolas  over  the  central  ball,  i 
These  latter  are  most  picturesquely  designed  in 
themselves,  but  being  totally  distinct  in  design  i; 
from  the  tower  on  the  right,  and  emulating  the  ’ 
latter  in  height,  the  eye  is  puzzled  which  to  i] 
select  as  the'principal  and  dominant  object  in  the  ;; 
grouping.  If  it  wore  not  convenient  to  carry  ( 
the  tower  higher,  the  cupolas  should,  we  think, 
have  been  kept  lower,  and  in  subordination  i 
thereto.  The  same  architect  sends  also  two  of  : 
the  competition  drawings  of  parts  of  the  original  l 
design  enlarged,  showing  us  {inter  alia)  niches  i 
and  statues  of  saints  learned  in  the  law,  as  we  i] 
suppose.  The  contrast  between  design,  which,  ! 
whatever  its  faults,  is  artistic,  and  what  is  not  j 
so,  could  scarcely  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
comparing  with  the  drawings  just  mentioned  the  ' 
large  view  submitted  in  Competition  for  the 
Bradford  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  Nevill  (775).  A 
hydro-oephaloua  clook-towar,  windows  without 
design  or  grouping,  and  a huge  flat  segmental 
arch  forming  the  principal  entrance,  with  insnifi- 
cient  abutment,  and  with  a pier  bearing  directly 
over  its  centre  on  the  story  above,  are  the  main 
features  of  the  design,  which  we  may  certainly 
congratulate  Bradford  on  not  having  selected. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawaon’s  accepted  design  . 
for  the  same  building  is  represented  by  draw- 
ings 796,  797,  and  798,  the  execution  of  which 
is  most  careful  and  admirable,  though  in  a some-'  • 
what  conventional  style.  Mr.  Seddon’a  per- 
spective view  sent  in  for  the  same  competition 
(778),  shows  a fine,  free,  sketchy  touch  in  indi- 
cating detail,  and  is  a very  pleasing  design  on 
the  whole,  all  the  better  for  the  foot  that 
its  author  has  for  once  given  way  to  uni- 
formity a little,  and  oondescended  to  a 
front  of  which  the  two  sides  are  symmetrical 
in  the  main.  The  treatment  of  the  windows 
is  very  picturesque;  but  we  do  not  like  the 
rather  solid  front  of  the  centre  tower  (the  line 
of  which  rises  only  from  the  roof),  immediately 
super-imposed  upon  the  lighter  array  of  windows 
and  niches  of  the  story  beneath.  His  centre 
tower  is,  however,  more  pleasing  than  the 
maohicolated  and  battlemented  erection  which 
frowns  over  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawsou’s  front. 
Messrs.  Salomons  & Jones’s  design  for  the  “ New 
Reform  Club  in  Manchester,”  already  illnstrated 
in  our  pages,  is  somewhat  ouirtS  in  appearance,  as 
their  designs  unfortunately  often  are,  the  angle 
towers  being  corbelled  over  to  an  ex':eat  which 
rather  surprises  than  pleases  the  eye,  and  deprives 
the  design  of  what  repose  it  might  otherwise  have, 
which,  to  say  truth,  would  not  bo  much.  Mr. 
Barry’s  frame  of  small  drawings,  illustrating  a 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(79-1)  must  not  be  passed  over.  The  plan  shows 
the  superfluous  space  in  what  would  be  the  over- 
large  private  lobby  (the  present  “House”) 
made  available  at  the  angles  for  secretary  and 
ex-secretary  of  Treasury,  post-office,  and  refresh- 
ments. The  new  House,  as  shown  in  the  per- 
spective view,  looks,  however,  dangerously  large 
for  any  but  strong-lunged  speakers.  Views  are 
also  given  of  the  new  division-lobby  and  reading- 
room.  The  new  House,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  lighted  from  above  through  stained  glass.  Mr. 
Porter  shows  a regulation  design  (811)  for  the 
“ Charing-cross  Branch  of  the  Union  Bank,” 
with  the  usual  pilasters,  consoles,  and  pedi- 
mented  windows  which  seem  proper  to  banks. 
Mr.  Wild,  in  his  quiet  and  unpretending  drawing 
of  “ New  Consulate  Buildings,”  for  Alexandria 
(813),  shows  to  our  thinking  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  best-considered  designs  in  the  room. 
This  may  bo  called  Italian  architecture,  adapted 
to  a certain  extent  toanother  climate  and  country, 
a degree  of  Egyptian  feeling  being  imparted  to 
it  by  the  square  oolumns  of  the  long  verandah 
on  the  first  floor,  with  the  deep  shadow  which 
would  be  formed  between  them ; the  feature 
being  on  a small  scale  similar  to  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
treatment  of  the  west  flank  of  Sb.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  on  a larger  scale,  but  that  the  latter 
colonnade  wants  the  roof  and  the  consequent 
deep  shadow.  Mr.  Wild’s  treatment  of  the 
windows  on  each  wing,  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
slight  projecting  break  in  the  masonry,  and  with 
a stone  pent-roof  on  brackets  over  the  upper 
window,  is  also  very  refined  and  pleasing.  The 
one  fault  in  the  design  is  in  the  rococo  garlands 
in  the  frieze,  a commonplace  feature  which  we 
regret  to  see  clever  architects  indulging  in. 
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' In  domestic  architecture,  Mr.  Edis  shows  us  a 
Tery  good  little  drawing  of  a “ Mansion  at 
Potersfield,”  built  in  brick,  with  square-headed 
mnllioned  windows  with  stone  dressings  ; a 
thoroughly  unpretentious  and  solid-looking  little 
house : the  buttresses  and  gable  to  the  porch 
seem,  however,  unnecessarily  heavy.  A more 
important-looking  design  is  Messrs.  Salomons 
& Jones’s  drawing  of  “ Kenwood  Tower, 
Eigbgate,”  in  course  of  erection  5 a design 
combining  dignity  with  a certain  degree  of 
picturesqueness,  but  rather  wanting  in  unity  of 
treatment  j a form  of  ensped  window-head 
characteristic  of  debased  Gothic  coming  rather 
ill  between  quaai-classio  pilasters  and  under  a 
square  head;  the  use  of  wooden  barge-boards 
and  EtOQO  copings  to  gables  in  the  same  house 
appears  to  us  also  a want  of  keeping. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Brooke,  the  owner 
of  this  house,  now  in  progress,  and  an  illustration 
of  which  we  shall  shortly  publish,  has  purchased 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  fine  picture,  “ Judge  Jeffreys 
and  Eichard  Baxter,”  now  in  the  Academy  exhi- 
bition, and  Mr.  Frith’s  charming  portrait  of 
*‘Mra.  Eoueby  as  Princess  Elizabeth  in  ' ’Twixb 
Axe  and  Crown,’  ’’—the  first  for  £1,500,  the 
second  for  350  guineas. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  “ Additions  and  Alterations 
to  Thorpe  Abbotts,  Norfolk,”  is  interesting  as  re- 
calling BO  much  of  his  father’s  manner  of  dealing 
with  these  kind  of  commissions,  in  which  he 
showed  his  abilities  as  much  as  in  anything  ho 
did.  Mr.  Barry  gives  ns  a sketch  of  the  house  as  at 
present,  with  scarcely  an  architectural  feature ; 
he  dominates  it  with  a modillion  cornice,  throws 
out  a bay  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  front,  and 
adds  a tower  with  open  arcaded  upper  story  very 
much  like  some  of  those  which  Sir  Chas.  Barry 
added  to  some  of  the  houses  he  took  iu  hand  to 
improve.  We  do  not  felicitate  Mr.  Bany  so 
much  in  his  Gothic  “ Villa  near  Egham”  (803)  : 
it  is  heavy  without  being  picturesque,  and  the 
conical  lean-to  roof  over  the  semicircular  bay 
is  not  a happy  feature.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
views  of  “Lejea  Wood,  Sussex”  (763  and  779), 
are  admirable  speoimens  of  the  peculiar  style  in 
which  he  is  a proficient,  embodying  so  much  of 
old  English  sentiment ; a revival  of  the  past 
which  it  is  more  lawful  to  indulge  in  a private 
j country-house  for  the  gratifying  of  a man’s  own 
} taste,  than  in  more  public  places.  The  drawings 
I are,  as  might  bo  expected,  capital  specimens 
l|  of  pen-and-ink  etching,  but  Mr.  Shaw’s  long 
brick  chimney-stalks  are  excessively  ugly  and  in- 
defensible, upon  any  but  arohaBological  grounds. 
The  same  kind  of  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  David 
Brandon’s  large  drawing  of  the  Marquis  of 
Camden’s  “ Mansion  at  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex  ” 
(806),  a complete  and  careful  reproduction  of 
Elizabethan  domestic  architecture.  But  can 
we  with  the  old  style  reproduce  the  old  senti- 
ment ? Perhaps  Mr.  Brandon's  client  thinks  so  j 
at  all  events,  the  experiment  has  been  well 
I carried  out  so  far  as  the  architect  is  concerned, 

t Mr.  Troefitt’s  “ Bank  and  Kesidence  at  Altrin- 

' ebam”  is  another  of  those  faces  of  old  times,  iu 

I the  shape  of  a veritable  old  English  home  in  that 

] “ post  and  pan  ” style,  about  the  nomenclature  of 

* which  we  do  not  seem  quite  to  agree  just  now. 

I Mr.  Edis’s  “ New  Warehouse,  Bridge-row,  City,” 

j is  a very  good  bib  of  modern  Gothic  street  arohi- 

I tecture  ; the  only  thing  in  it  that  displeases  the 

I eye  is  the  heavy  pier  above  the  first  floor  string, 

with  a thinner  and  narrower  pier  under  it,  the 
i latter  being,  no  doubt,  starved  to  ensure  the 
I gronnd-fioor  shop  its  orthodox  area  of  plate  glass, 

j Mr.  Edis  should  knock  off  the  little  rosettes  on 
certain  portions  of  the  piers ; small  ornaments 
like  these,  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the 
masonry,  and  which  require  an  additional  thick- 
! ness  of  stone  to  cut  them  from,  are  foreign  to 
real  masonic  design.  ” Dobroyd  Castle,”  by  Mr. 
Gibson  (766),  which  we  illustrated  some  time 
since,  is  a powerful  design,  standiug  well  in  the 
j midst  of  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
deriving  much  character  and  expression  from 
the  simple  expedient  of  battering  the  walls  of 
the  ground-floor  story ; and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s 
I (771)  ” House  at  Uckfield,  Sussex,”  is  what  may 
j be  called  an  eminently  sensible  and  quiet  Gothic 
! design.  The  New  Portion  of  the  Chateau  de 
I Martinvael,”  by  Mr.  White,  is  a peculiar  and 
i characteristic  design,  consisting  of  rubble 
masonry,  with  ashlar  dressings : the  general 
design  is  of  an  Early  Gothic  type ; but  the 
architect  has  ventured  to  use  square  instead  of 
pointed  heads  to  the  windows  in  the  semicir- 
cular  bay,  with  short  intermediate  shafts  sup- 
porting the  stone  lintels;  and,  the  constmetive 
advantage  in  such  a position  being  obvious,  the 
' effect  is  piquant,  without  appearing  unmeaning. 


Among  smaller  decorative  details  of  domestic 
architecture,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  contributes  a 
design  for  a marble  chimney-pieoe  (814),  in  a 
French  Eenaissanoe  style,  and  with  large  marble 
figures,  not  altogether  satisfactory  as  to  concep- 
tion, though  the  execution  of  the  whole  is  very 
good.  Mr.  Kerr’s  “ Chimney-piece  and  Buffet  at 
Bearwood”  (791)  looks  very  good  as  aspeoimen 
of  design  in  wood-oarving,  but  is  placed  too  high 
for  proper  inspection.  Mr.  Talbert  gives  au 
” Elevation  of  Dining-hall,  showing  Decoration 
and  Fittings,”  which  we  are  glad  to  see  are  less 
bizaire  in  outline  and  idea  than  some  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  which  this  admirable  draughts- 
man has  turned  out.  Mr.  Burges,  however, 
almost  outdoes  Mr.  Talbert  in  this  line,  in  his 
” Designs  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Smoking-rooms  at  Cardiff  Castle  ” (741 
and  752),  which  are  truly  fearful  and  wonderful, 
with  dragons  indescribable  disporting  themselves 
on  the  walls  ; and  surely,  surely,  Mr.  Burges,  the 
colouring,  the  tout  ensemble,  is  not  the  most 
harmonious  in  the  world  ! Did  some  other  hand, 
in  a little  fit  of  sarcasm,  introduce  the  occupying 
figures  in  Mediaeval  costume  ? Certainly,  none 
but  “ ye  men  of  ye  periods  ” oould  seem  at  ease 
in  such  rooms.  Among  drawings  purely  illustra- 
tive, we  may  mention  ” Interior  of  the  Church 
of  Bt.  Gomar,  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,”  by  Mr. 
Chase  (747),  as  an  example  of  fine  architectural 
drawing  not  excluding  effect ; and  Mr.  George’s 
“Transept  of  Burgos  Cathedral"  (774),  as  au 
equally  good  specimen  of  picturesque  effect,  not 
exoloding  architecture.  Mr.  Spiers  sends  “ The 
Mosque  of  Kaitbey,  Cairo  ” (784),  and  Mr. 
Emerson  a “Vie*/!'  of  the  Toj-Mahal,  Agra” 
(776),  a very  good  and  not  laboured  drawing, 
showing  the  white  marble  dome  against  an  in- 
tensely blue  sky,  and  in  the  archways  the  cool, 
greenish  shadows  peculiar  to  white  marble  in 
shade ; it  is  a very  effective  sketch.  Mr.  Good- 
child’s  “ Eestoration  of  the  Piscina  in  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  as  suggested  by  the  late  Professor 
Cockerell,”  is  a most  admirable  specimen  of 
purely  architectural  drawing — bard,  precise,  and 
fioished,  though  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  as 
many  others  in  the  room,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
red-brick  tint  and  the  not  very  interesting 
character  (architecturally)  of  the  design. 

Taking  the  contents  of  --tbo  Architectural 
Gallery  on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  appears  to 
us  better  than  that  of  last  year.  In  point  of 
' mere  drawing  there  is  little  that  is  not  admir- 
able, and  much  that  all  young  draughtsmen 
would  do  well  to  study.  In  point  of  design, 
the  general  impression  left  on  us  is,  that  there 
is  too  much  mere  archreology  ; and  that  those 
designs  which  exhibit  any  marked  individuality 
or  novelty  are  mostly  somewhat  abnormal  iu 
style  and  manner  ; in  some  instances  almost 
grotesquely  so  ; and  that  iu  not  a few  instances 
some  of  the  time  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
elaborate  drawing  and  colouring  (pleasant  to 
look  at  when  it  is  dune,  certainly)  might  have 
been  better  employed  in  the  consideration  and 
evolution  of  better  or  more  original  design  and 
detail. 


STAGE  ABCHITECTUEE. 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  production,  at  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday 
night,  for  the  second  time,  of  Cherubini's  grand 
tragic  opera,  “ Medea,”  suggests  a remark  on  the 
treatment  of  arch^ectnral  features,  especially  of 
the  classic  order,  off  the  stage.  Stage  architects 
almost  invariably  attenuate  the  columns  of  their 
classical  buildings  to  a degree  which  robs  the 
scene  not  only  of  its  dignity,  but  even  of  its 
verisimilitude.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
scenes,  otherwise  very  effective,  of  the  first  and 
second  acts  of  “ Medea  and  another  practical 
mistake  is  the  spacing  of  the  co.  j^..an8  so  wide, 
that  no  stone  lintel  could  possibly  carry  from 
one  to  another.  But  in  the  case  of  the  opera 
in  question,  there  was  an  historical  error  also 
with  regard  to  the  architecture,  and  that  of  a 
i double  nature.  In  the  first  place,  wo  should 
scarcely  have  been  presented,  at  the  same  period, 
I and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  with  full-blown 
and  fully-developed  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals respectively,  in  two  consecutive  scenes  ; and 
the  practice  of  fluting  the  column  on  the  lower 
portion,  and  leaving  the  rest  plain,  is  a cor- 
ruption, and  nob  a Greek  feature  at  all.  But 
the  serious  lapse  with  regard  to  archmology  was 
this,  that  the  story  of  Medea  belongs,  if  we  affix 
it  to  any  historic  period,  at  all  events  to  the  very 
earliest  Greek  period  ; and  with  such  a fable,  so 
essentially  old-world  in  its  associations  and 
nature  as  that  of  Jason,  the  finished  and  elegant 


Ionic  and  Corinthian  architecture  of  civilised 
Greece  has  no  affinity,  either  historically  or 
msthetioally.  The  one  piece  of  architectoro 
which  harmonised  with  the  story  was  the 
temple-front  in  the  third  act,  with  its  short 
Doric  columns  of  only  four  or  five  diameters  in 
height,  which  at  once  carry  us  back  to  the 
period  of  early  and  undeveloped  Greek  archi- 
tecture. Had  all  the  architectural  scenery  been 
of  this  style,  unity  and  probability  would  have 
been  given  to  the  whole,  and  the  mind  would 
have  been  carried  back  to  the  early  “heroic” 
age  to  which  the  fable  belongs.  It  is  not  to  be 
objected  that  if  the  music  and  scenery  are  fine, 
we  ought  to  be  content  with  the  tout  ensemble 
without  caring  for  such  correctness  of  combina- 
tion. Opera  is  not  satisfactory  unless  all  its 
constituents, — music,  dress,  and  scenery, — go  bo 
assist  and  support  one  another  in  feeling  and  in 
efl’eofc ; and  those  who  think  otherwise  we  may 
remind  of  the  reply  of  Goethe  on  the  subject, 
recorded  by  Eokermann, — “ I oannot  understand, 
my  friends,  this  bit-by-bit  enjoyment  of  yours. 
How  can  yon  be  really  enjoying  yourselves 
throngh  the  ear,  when  the  equally  powerful 
sense  of  sight  is  offended  by  an  inoongrnous 
spectacle?”  It  is  just  this  sense  of  eongruity 
which  English  theatrical  audiences  are  so  de- 
ficient in,  and  to  which  they  should  be  educated. 

We  ought  scarcely  to  mention  this  perform- 
ance at  all  without  a word  of  recognition  for 
Mdlle.  Titiens’s  splendid  presentation  of  the 
arduous  part  of  Medea,  a part  to  the  adequate 
exeoution  of  which  she  alone,  perhaps,  of  living 
soprano  singers,  is  physically  equal,  and  her  con- 
oeptiou  of  which  artistically  was  almost  all 
that  could  be  wished.  Dr.  Gunz,  as  Jason,  also 
showed  himself  a thorough  and  painstaking 
artist,  achieving  a noteworthy  success  with  less 
of  natural  advantages  of  voice  to  aid  him  than, 
are  enjoyed  by  some  tenor  singers  of  more 
brilliant  reputation,  but  of  inferior  msthetic  per- 
ception and  cultivation. 


THE  FALLEN  AECH  AT  BLACKFUIAKS. 

The  attention  with  which  not  only  our  habitna 
readers,  but,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  mos 
influential  of  our  daily  contemporaries,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  reading  public,  have  followed 
our  investigations  of  some  of  the  most  important 
engineering  questions  that  have  lately  assumed 
prominence,  has  made  us  feel  it  to  be  proper  to 
pay  an  early  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  recent 
collapse  at  Blaokfriars.  We  are  chary  as  to  the 
nse  of  the  word  “ accident.”  In  any  disaster  of  the 
kind,  the  first  thing  to  ascertain  is  whether  it 
really  comes  under  the  category  of  unavoidable 
mischance  or  not. 

The  accounts  which  were  given  on  the  30th 
nit.  of  this  fall  were,  in  our  view,  far  from 
intelligible.  Every  one  in  any  way  familiar  with 
building  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  a 
tunnel  and  a bridge.  For  any  English  engineer, 
at  the  present  day,  to  attempt  to  tunnel  through 
“ made  earth,”  or  to  construct  a brick  arch,  with 
a tunnel  section,  through  or  under  such  material, 
would  be  a folly  of  which  wo  hope  no  persons 
intrusted  with  the  control  of  any  of  our  public 
works  are  capable.  Yet  no  other  explanation 
seemed  consistent  with  the  first  reports  of  the 
disaster. 

The  account  of  the  inquest  on  Patrick  Hearne, 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  does  not  throw  very  much 
light  on  the  matter.  The  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Works  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  the  straightforward  candour  and 
courage  with  which  he  stated,  as  to  the  nueqaal 
weighting  of  the  arch, — “speaking  aftorthe  event, 
if  any  one  is  to  blame,  I am.”  One  gentleman, 
who  writes  the  letters  C.E.  after  his  name, 
“ oould  not  state  the  cause  of  the  accident.” 
Another  “ thonghb  the  accident  was  an  excep- 
tional one.  A hundred  arches  had  been  con- 
strncted  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  not 
one  of  them  had  given  way.”  At  a time  when 
it  is  beginning  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
education  is  a necessity,  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
any  member  of  a liberal  profession  treating  a 
simple  statical  question  ns  au  inexplicable 
mystery.  The  engineer  of  the  company  seems 
to  have  confined  his  evidence  to  a contradiction 
of  the  statement  that  some  of  the  men  had 
refused  to  work,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of 
danger. 

The  site  of  the  arch  in  question  is  in  the  small 
interval  existing,  on  the  line  of  the  underground 
railway, between  the  new  Blackfriars-road  Bridgo 
and  the  Eailway  Bridge  that  crosses  the  Thames 
immediately  below.  The  tunnel  for  the  low 
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level  railway  has  already  been  driven  nnder  the 
Blaokfriara-road.  The  station  for  this  river-aide 
line  is  rapidly  rising  immediately  nnder  the 
Railway  Bridge.  Wrongbt-iron  girders,  about 
5 ft.  4 in.  deep,  of  some  novelty  of  detail  in  their 
construction,  form  the  roofing  of  the  line  at  the 
station.  Bat  between  the  face  of  the  ordinary 
section  of  tunnel  under  the  road,  and  the  com- 
Diencenient  of  the  station,  occurs  a length  of 
some  three  bays  of  brickwork,  of  the  full  width 
required  for  tho  station,  which  have  been  covered 
by  a brick  arch  instead  of  by  the  girders  and 
jack  arches  which  they  carry,— a very  unfortu- 
nate piece  of  economy. 

Tho  span  of  this  arch,  judging  from  pacing 
over  very  rough  ground,  is  about  45  fo. ; the  versed 
line  some  11  ft.  6 in.  The  brickwork  is  askew, 
in  six  half-brick  rings,  which  are  increased  to 
eight  half-brick  rings  on  the  hannches  of  the 
segment.  The  accounts  given  of  the  piling  of 
material  on  the  arch  are  absolutely  erroneous. 
Over  the  crown  there  is  only  about  a foot  of 
what  looks  more  like  clay  puddle  than  anything 
else.  Over  the  haunches,  and,  so  far  as  the  re- 
moval of  material  displays  the  section,  behind 
the  abutments,  and  beyond  the  haunches  of  tho 
arob,  is  made  ground  of  a very  “rnbbishy” 
description. 

Now,  reverting  to  what  we  before  said  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  section  proper  for  a 
tunnel  and  that  fitted  for  a bridge,  we  are  fully 
aware  that,  in  this  country,  the  rule  of  practice 
in  our  railway  works  has  not  been  to  make  onr 
bridges  perfect  as  masonry  structures, or,  in  other 
words,  so  to  construct  them  that  they  would 
stand  alone.  The  great  works  of  our  masters  in 
engineejing,  the  Romans,  were  so  constrnctcd. 
For  that  reason  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  2,500  years 
old,  is  now  standing.  We  have  been  guided  by 
the  principles  of  an  economy  which  may  not,  in 
the  long  run,  prove  a sound  one  5 and  have  made 
the  stability  of  our  arch-bridges  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  their  earthwork  backing. 

In  bridges  with  abutments  in  the  solid  earth, 
as  in  those  over  railway  onttings,  this  mode  of 
structure  may  be  perfectly  safe,  as,  in  every 
instance,  the  earth  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
arch  ; BO,  when  the  earth  is  undisturbed,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  it  may  be  relied  on  to 
bear  the  thrnst  of  the  arch. 

But  with  bridges  under  embankments  tho 
case  is  different.  The  stability  of  these  struc- 
tures, although  they  were  strengthened  with  but- 
tresses, or,  as  they  are  called,  counterforts,  de- 
pends to  a great  extent  on  the  care  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  eartb-backing  is  punned  behind 
them.  Hence,  in  point  of  fact,  a much  larger 
cumber  of  them  than  engineers  cared  to  report 
to  half-yearly  meetings  fell  down.  It  will  be 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  survive, 
out  of  the  largest  engineering  staff  in  England 
thirty-five  years  ago,  how  intelligence  came  one 
morning  to  an  office,  which  was  then  in  the 
country,  bat  is  now  in  London  (owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  metropolis),  of  the  fail  of  “ another 
bridge.”  Every  eye  was  directed  to  one  of  the 
subs  (he  is  a great  man  now),  who  seemed, how- 
ever, quite  unconcerned.  “ So-and-so,” — at  last 
came  the  attack, — “ that  mast  be  another  of 
^ottv  bridges.”  “Oh,  no!”  “But  it  must  be.” 
“No,  it  is  not.”  “What  will  you  wager?” 
“ My  dear  fellow,  1 should  only  be  robbing  you — 
my  last  bridge  fell  down  last  week”  This  is  a 
literal  fact. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  when,  in  the  drawings 
that  form  tho  record  of  existing  and  of  former 
works,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  certain 
elements  of  stability,  the  value  of  the  experience 
derivable  from  such  drawings  is  impaired.  No 
drawing  can  show  the  amount  of  punning  actu- 
ally given  to  backing.  No  drawing  can  give 
any  satisfactory  detail  of  the  earthen  backing 
of  a bridge.  The  masonry  is  distinct  enough. 
As  matter  of  calculation  it  may  be  evident  that 
it  would  not  stand  as  an  independent  strnctnre. 
The  minus  quantity  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
resistance  of  the  earth  backing,  partly  depen- 
dent on  its  weight  and  partly  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  artificially  consolidated, — that  is  to 
say,  the  stability  of  the  bridge  depends,  after  all, 
on  the  rule  of  thumb. 

It  is  this  rule  of  thumb  alone  which  admits  of 
“accidents  which  are  exceptional.”  In  the  present 
case  the  material  of  the  backing,  as  far  as  we 
oonld  judge  from  personal  investigation,  was  not 
of  a nature  that  any  amount  of  ordinary  punning 
could  have  properly  consolidated.  Again,  speak- 
ing as  we  before  explained,  not  from  examination 
of  the  drawings,  or  from  explanations  given  by 
the  engineer,  but  from  careful  study  of  all  that 
met  the  eyo,  tho  brickwork  was  hardly  of  a 
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section  to  which  we  should  have  considered  it 
safe  to  trust.  The  abutment-walls  should  at 
least  have  been  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
soffit  of  the  crown  of  the  arch,  either  as  a solid 
spandrel,  or  as  spandrel-walls  with  cross  arches, 
which  oven  the  loading  line  of  the  arch  might 
have  indicated  to  be  proper.  Had  less  been  lefc 
to  the  questionable  exactitude  of  the  earthwork 
backing,  we  should  not  have  been  reduced  to 
the  dilemma  of  extreme  instability  of  equilibrium 
in  structural  design,  or  of  great  negligence  in 
the  unequal  weighting  of  a skew  arch,  as  matter 
of  execution.  A little  more  statical  precaution 
and  a great  deal  less  trust  reposed  in  rule  of 
thumb,  and  such  an  “ accident  ” as  that  which 
proved  fatal  to  Patrick  Hearne  would  have  been 
rendered,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered, 
impossible. 

We  observe  that,  in  the  bnsy  eastward  exten- 
sion of  the  works  of  this  subterranean  line,  the 
ohain-pnmp  is  merrily  at  work.  We  also  ob- 
served, on  passing  under  the  river  front  of 
Somerset  House,  the  large  iron  washers,  dis- 
figuring Sir  W.  Chambers’s  fine  ashlar,  which 
terminate  the  bolts  by  which  that  noble  building 
is  now  tied  and  bonnd  together,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  a second  edition  of  the  catastrophe 
that  befel  the  dining-room  of  King’s  College. 
We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  of  the  architect 
to  the  chapter,  or  of  the  responsible  person,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  these  points.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  danger  5 but  we  do  say  that  there  is 
extreme  need  of  watchfulness.  The  engine  that 
moved  the  entire  river  front  of  Somerset  House, 
as  far  at  all  events  as  the  l^race  is  concerned, 
is  drawing  nearer  and  neSl'er  to  our  noble  metro- 
politan cathedral.  Dean  Buckland’s  recently 
cited  remark  to  the  workman  on  a sewer, — a 
vastly  unimportant  matter  in  comparison  to  the 
great  metropolitan  tunnel,  mast  not  bo  for- 
gotten. “ Pumping  water  ! You  mean  pulling 
down  St.  Panl’s !”  We  are  not  aware  whether 
the  now  bead  of  the  cathedral  chapter  possesses 
the  geological  knowledge  of  his  lamented  brother 
dean,  or  the  loving  care  for  the  fabric  entrusted 
to  his  care  of  which  the  (happily)  living 
historian  of  Westminster  Abbey  gives  such 
constant  proofs.  Bub  in  any  case  his  anxiety 
for  the  stability  of  the  fabric  committed 
to  his  responsibility  must  be  susceptible  of 
excitement.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to 
our  former  remarks  on  this  head, — to  the  nn- 
mistakeable  confirmation  of  their  truth  given  by 
the  King’s  College  catastrophe, — to  the  fact  that 
the  activity  of  these  powerful  pumps  is  now 
directed  towards  spots  that  will  soon  lie  in  a 
direct  line  between  St.  Paul’s  and  the  river, — and 
to  the  circumstance  that  a serious  “ exceptional 
accident  ” has  occurred  eastward  of  Blaokfriara 
Bridge.  Clearly  the  Metropolitan  Railway  can- 
not  be  left  to  barrow  its  own  course  in  its  own 
way,  nnwatched  by  any  independent  engineering 
authority,  if  we  are  to  sleep  soundly  without 
dreaming  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Messrs.  Bateman  & Revy,  in  a letter  which 
we  had  pleasure  in  publishing,  as  it  so  im- 
plicitly, if  not  explicitly,  confirmed  our  remarks 
as  to  their  scheme,  came  at  last  to  the  forlorn 
argument  that  if  anybody  should  blow  up  their 
submarine  tube,  France  and  England  would 
make  this  aggressor  pay  for  it ! Perhaps  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  might  have  the 
same  moral  claim  against  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Company,  in  case  any  damage  to  the 
cathedral.  For  ourselves,  litft'being  lawyers,  we 
bold  that  prevention  is  better  than  care,  and  we 
shall  think  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  30th  ult. 
is  nob  without  some  compensation,  if  it  lead  to 
a careful  and  adequate  investigation  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  works  now  in  progress  east 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge  npon  the  stability  of  St. 


A Crystal  Palace  for  New  York. — The 

Bill  incorporating  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Company,  which  was  organised  in  this  city  to 
erect  a permanent  Crystal  Palace,  has  passed 
the  Assembly,  and,  having  already  passed  the 
Senate,  only  requires  the  governor’s  signature  to 
become  a law.  The  project  is  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  as  the  capital — seven  millions — is 
said  to  be  already  paid  up,  promises  to  be 
brought  rapidly  to  completion.  We  understand 
that  the  building  is  to  be  a permanent  one,  and 
after  the  exhibition  is  over  will  be  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  a conservatory,  botanical  and  zoolo- 
gical gardens,  and  to  the  general  education  of. 
the  masses. 


The  managers  of  South  Kensington  Mnseum 
will  entirely  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
any  power  they  may  possess  of  providing  for  the 
reception  of  a large  number  of  visitors,  if  they 
allow  a repetition  of  the  inconveniences  inflicted 
on  their  gneats  on  the  4th  of  May,  If  on  any 
plea  it  oan  be  urged  that  the  arrangements  were 
not  discreditable,  it  can  only  be  by  showing 
that  there  were  no  arrangements  at  all.  The 
doorswere  simply  opened  to  a snffioient  number 
of  persons,  provided  with  tickets,  to  fill  the 
courts.  The  cloak-room  was  a positive  man- 
trap,  only  to  be  approached  by  a fight,  and  only 
to  be  left  by  a still  more  severe  fight.  It  was 
uot  only  inaccessible,  but  recessed  so  as  to  insnre 
the  utmost  amount  of  struggle  5 and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  minor  personal  inconveniences,  sprains, 
and  bruises,  were  many. 

The  royal  visitors  walked  through  the  courts, 
and  were  thus  visible  to  those  of  the  visitors  who 
immediately  lined  the  path.  But  the  seats  iu 
the  tribune  set  apart  for  their  reception  were  so 
arranged,  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  to  all 
expectation,  as  to  render  the  occupants  entirely 
invisible  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  able 
to  look  at  the  pleasant  features  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales.  A moment’s 
glimpse  of  a bead  was  all  that  these  expectant 
guests  obtained.  The  disappointment  was  gene- 
ral and  intense.  Then  came  the  renewed  fight 
for  the  cloak-room  door,  and  how  the  six  or 
seven  thousand  guests  got  home  is  more  than 
we  can  say. 


THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

A CRITICAL  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
“ Institute  of  Painters  ” in  Water  Colours  most, 
in  the  present  season  at  all  events,  bear  a strong 
family  likeness  to  a notice  of  the  Exhibition  of 
the  “Society  of  Painters”  in  Water  Colours. 
Conntry  visitors,  and,  still  more  pathetically, 
foreign  visitors,  helplessly  ask  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a Society  and  an  Institute  P 
In  the  absence  of  either  any  definite  reply  to 
that  natural  question,  or  of  any  marked  distinc- 
tion of  style,  of  method,  or  of  excellence, 
between  the  collections  in  the  two  galleries,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  satisfactory 
reflection  that  the  division  of  the  water-colour 
drawings  which  solicit  the  public  approval 
daring  the  ensuing  month  or  two,  into  two 
galleries, — one  containing,  as  we  showed  last 
week,  261  pictures,  and  the  other,  on  which  we 
have  now  a word  or  two  to  say,  283, — is  much 
more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  artists, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  visitor,  than 
the  crowding  together  of  500  works  of  art  on 
the  same  spot.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  satis- 
factory to  be  obliged  to  devote  separate  visits  to 
an  adequate  number  of  pictures,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  visual  nerves  fatigued,  or  to 
have  to  make  the  heroio  resolution  to  stop  at 
No.  250  to.-day,  and  recommence  with  No.  251 
to-morrow. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  we  think  a 
reform  might  be  instittuted  with  advantage  to  all 
parties.  The  number  of  pictures  which  any 
artist  is  allowed  to  exhibit  ought  to  be  curtailed, 
and  definitively  fixed.  In  this  respect  the  “ Insti- 
tute” is  no  less  a sinner  than  the  “Society.” 
The  latter  body  displays  on  its  walls  eleven 
pictures  by  one  artist,  twelve  by  another,  six- 
teen by  each  of  two  others,  and  no  leas  than 
twenty  by  a fifth.  The  “Institute,”  to  say 
nothing  of  tliose  who  send  five  or  six  drawings, 
admits  seven  from  each  of  soven  artists,  eight 
from  four,  nine  from  three,  and  thirteen  from 
one.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  a mistake. 
However  great  a gift  facility  of  production  may 
be,  and  actnally  is,  the  sleight-of-hand  which 
produces  it  is  a quality  different  from,  even  if 
not  inconsistent  with,  those  excellences  for  which 
we  purchase  a picture.  We  think,  for  instance, 
that  the  pencil-mark  of  admiration  whioh  wa 
find  scored  against  Mr.  J.  H.  Moles’s  “ Water- 
mill at  Chagford,  Devon”  (No.  156),  would  have 
been  elicited  by  other  productions  of  bis  pencil, 
had  they  been  fewer  than  a dozen. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  strike  the  re- 
fieotion  on  a visit  to  most  of  onr  galleries  is,  how 
rare  it  is  for  an  artist  to  take  the  tronble  of  con- 
sidering what  a picture  ought  to  be,  before  he 
begins  to  draw.  In  the  selection,  not  only  of 
the  object,  bat  of  the  best  mode  of  patting  that 
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object  on  the  canvas,  lies  one  main  secret  of  tbe 
painter’s  art.  It  is  that  same  instinct  which  is 
also  a chief  requisite  for  the  snccees  of  the 
photographer — the  true  art-conception  of  form, 
and  of  the  appropriate  method  of  isolating  the 
chosen  form  from  others,  without  harsh  or 
artificial  severance.  We  can  contrast  in  this 
particular  the  drawings  of  two  artists  in  the 
present  gallery.  We  are  not  disposed  to  under, 
value  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Skinner  Proub. 
He  handles  a truthful  pencil.  He  selects 
picturesque  or  otherwise  striking  scenes,  and 
represents  them  with  fidelity,  and  often  with 
very  happy  effect.  Look  at  his  “ Chartres  ” 
(187),  his  “Rouen”  (272),  his  lichly-coloured 
and  faithful  “ St.  Nicholas,  Ghent,”  with  the  busy 
commercial  life  of  the  most  Romanist  city  in 
Europe, — the  ancient  town  that  still  heads  its 
municipal  papers  S.P.Q.G., — the  senate  and 
people  of  Ghent, — with  all  the  stir  and  chaffer 
going  on  under  those  wonderful  umbrella  booths 
in  the  street.  Each  of  these  is  good, — but  it  is 
only  as  a good  “ bit.”  You  see  no  reason  why 
either  picture  should  include  so  much  and  no 
more.  It  might  be  almost  indefinitely  increased, 
or  perhaps  reduced,  in  size,  and  yet  be  neither 
more  nor  less  of  a picture  than  it  is.  It  is  like 
a set  of  numerals  written  down,  correctly, 
indeed,  bub  by  chance — not  a round  number, 
or  symbolic  number,  that  tells  of  its  own  in. 
dividuality. 

This  object  is  still  more  strikingly  exhibited 
in  such  instances  as  Mr,  Chase’s  “ Entrance  to  ; 
the  Chapter-house,  Furness  Abbey”  (42),  and  ^ 
bis  richly  decorated  interior  of  “ Roslyn  Chapel,  ' 
sketched  previously  to  its  Restoration  ” (173). 
In  these  and  similar  pictures  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment is  positively  nil.  As  far  as  the  paper  goes 
it  is  covered,  and  very  well  covered,  with  good 
representation  of  architecture  of  groat  interest 
and  beauty.  Bub  whether  the  number  of  square 
inches  before  us  have  been  cut  out  of  a larger 
picture,  or  why,  if  otherwise,  that  bit,  and  no 
other  bit,  of  the  building  should  have  been  por- 
trayed upon  them,  appears  a mere  matter  of 
chance.  The  bit  of  work  is  good,  but  it  is  not  a 
picture. 

In  contrast  to  this  mode  of  cutting  out  a part 
of  a landscape  as  if  with  a pair  of  scissors  (which 
finds  especial  favour  with  the  painters  of  beech 
woods) , let  us  look  at  Mr.  B.  Green’s  “ Remains 
of  Walsingham  Priory,  Norfolk”  (140),  his 

Remains  of  the  Convent  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
Lynn,  Norfolk”  (146)3  bis  “Caistor  Castle, 

! Great  Yarmouth  j ” or  his  beautiful  ruin  of 

■ “Castle  Acre  Priory,  Norfolk”  (207),  with  its 
' Norman  west  front  cut  into,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
j very  similar  facjade  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  to 
I admit  of  the  insertion  of  a much  later  pointed 
I arch.  In  each  of  these  drawings,  to  which  others 
t may  be  added,  there  is  the  first  element  of  a good 
i picture.  Not  only  is  there  a well-selected  object, 

I but  this  object  is  so  treated,  with  reference  to  the 
I means  of  representation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
, artist,  as  to  make  a good  picture,  to  lay  hold  on 

the  mind  by  its  individuality.  Enlarge  or 
1 diminish  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  you 
: injure  the  effect  of  the  drawing,  independently 
' of  balance  of  colour.  Sketch  the  scene  in  pen- 
. and-ink  on  a sheet  of  letter-paper,  preserving 
i the  same  proportions  of  area  and  of  object,  and 

■ you  have  an  artistic  sketch.  It  may  be  a design 
I not  of  the  highest  order  as  to  what  it  represents, 

' only  a ballad  in  water-colours  ; but  such  a ballad 

is  far  more  contenting  to  the  mind  than  a line 
I or  two  cut  out  of  an  epic  such  as  “ Roslyn 
i Chapel.” 

Justice  to  other  demands  on  our  columns 
; involves  positive  injustice  to  many  of  the  artists 
i whose  works  will  be  regarded  with  much  pleasure 

■ by  the  visitors  to  the  Institute.  Here,  as  we 
think  in  etery  exhibition  this  year,  the  mean 

J level  is  more  closely  kept, — we  do  not  mean  a 
I paltry  level, — than  perhaps  has  previously  been 
the  case.  If  artists  were  to  be  classed  by  marks, 

: like  students  at  a competitive  examination,  the 
average  number  of  marks  would  show  an  increase 
■on  former  seasons,  with  fewer  exceptionally 
; high  numbers,  and  many  fewer  very  low  ones. 

in  landscape  we  have  some  fine  works.  Look, 

I for  instance,  at  " The  Carrara  Mountains  from 
' Spezia”  (143),  by  C.  Vacber,  lost  in  a misty 
I purple  haze.  A still  deeper  veil  of  the  same 
' southern  tint  is  cast  over  the  “ Evening  on  the 
Nile”  (103),  by  the  same  artist,  with  its  weird 
details  of  Saracenic  architecture  cutting  on  the 
' sky.  The  distant  mountains  in  the  view  of  the 
“Lngo  di  Garda”  (30)  form  another  lovely 
scene — a complete  picture,  not  a mere  scrap  of 
landscape.  The  view  from  “ The  Arab  Tombs 
Des^t,  South  of  Cairo — the  Pyramids  of  Memphis 


in  the  Distance,”  for  the  contrast  of  life  and  of 
repose,  of  bright  colour  in  the  stirring  bustle  of 
the  Arabs,  and  misty  harmony  in  the  far  ex- 
panse of  the  eternal  desert,  grey  with  the  more 
than  “ forty  centuries  ” that  brood  over  the 
Pyramids,  is  very  fine.  “The  School  at  Thebes, 
Egypt  ” (159), by  Carl  Werner, with  fiercer  coloor 
than  the  views  we  have  referred  to,  is  a per- 
fect miracle  in  its  mere  depiction  of  stone  work. 
Mr.  John  Abaolom’s  bright  sketch  of  “ Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley”  (217),  almost  disarms  criticism  by 
the  pleasant  sentiment  of  the  good  old  conntry 
scene,  and  the  glow  which  lights  up  the  old- 
fashioned  ball-room,  whiob  is,  however,  far 
brighter  than  the  three  chandeliers,  aided  by  the 
fire,  could  have  produced.  If  part  of  the  time 
spent  on  the  other  eight  contributions  of  this 
artist  bad  been  devoted  to  a higher  finish  of  this 
pretty  sketch,  it  might  have  been  better  for  every- 
body. 

We  can  only  add,  from  among  a number  of 
other  marked  pictures,  a word  as  to  Mr. 
Augustus  Bouvier’s  “Garland  Makers”  (79). 
The  scene,  the  arrangement,  the  black  back- 
ground, are  evidently  taken  from  Pompeii.  The 
three  lovely  girls,  in  their  tender  buff  and  peach- 
coloured  dresses,  are  nob,  however,  Campanian, 
but  French, — French  with  the  marks  ofj  English 
culture  on  the  mouth.  Nothing  is'more  striking 
to  a connoissenr,  on  return  from  a long  stay 
abroad,  than  the  indesoribable  effect  of  cultured 
grace  given  as  a general  rale  by  the  outlines  of 
the  lips  of  educated  English  women  5 it  is  a 
charm  peculiar  to  our  island.  Mr.  Bouvier’s 
larger  picture,  marked  perhaps  rather  more  by 
classical  Beutimentsility  than  by  classic  senti- 
ment, is  also  pleasing  5 but  we  confess,  in 
spite  of  criticism,  to  such  a lingering  partiality 
for  the  “ Garland  Makers  ” as  to  wish  to  leave 
the  Gallery  with  their  pretty  faces  and  figures 
fresh  on  the  memory. 


PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS.* 

Mode  of  Valuing  Property  liable  to  be  Rated. 
There  are  two  estimates  required  by  the  statute 
6 & 7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  96,  which  regulates  parochial 
assessments,  viz.,  " gross  estimated  rental”  and 
“ rateable  value.” 

The  former  is  the  rent  at  ^ich  the  property 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to 
year,  the  tenant  paying  all  usual  tenant’s  rates 
and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation  rent-charge  (if 
any),  the  landlord  bearing  the  coat  of  repairs 
and  insurance  and  other  expenses  (if  any) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a state  to 
command  such  rent.  Tho  rateable  value  is  so 
much  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  as  remains 
after  deducting  therefrom  the  probable  average 
annual  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other 
expenses  necessary  to  maintaiiv- them  in  a state 
to  command  such  rent,  as  aforesaid. 

The  actual  words  of  the  statute  are  very 
simple  when  understood  5 bat,  it  is  probable  that 
no  words  in  any  statute  were  ever  more  mis- 
understood, or  ever  caused  more  confusion  and 
gave  more  trouble  than  they  did.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

“ No  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  shall  be  allowed  by  any  justices,  or 
be  of  any  force,  which  shall  not  be  made  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  neb  annual  value  of  the  several 
hereditaments  rated  thereunto;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  rent  at  which  the  ^me  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  let  frow  year  to  year,  free  of  all 
tenants’  rates  and  taxes  and  tibhe  commutation 
rent-charge  (if  any),  and  deducting  therefrom 
the  probable  average  annual  cost  of  the  repairs, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses  (if  any)  necessary 
to  maintain  them  in  a state  to  command  suoh 
rent.” 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  stalate,  viz.,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1837,  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners issued  a circular  defining  gross  rent  as 
the  rent  which  would  be  paid  to  a landlord  who 
himself  undertakes  to  pay  all  the  usual  tenant’s 
rates  and  taxes  with  which  the  hereditaments 
or  premises  rented  by  the  tenant  are  chargeable, 
together  with  tithe  commutation  rent-charge, 
the  expense  of  upholding  the  buildings  in 
tenantable  repair,  inenrance  against  loss  by  fire, 
and  any  other  expenses,  if  any  shall  exist,  neces- 
sary to  maintain  snob  hereditaments  in  a state 
to  command  snch  gross  rent.  Net  rent  they 
defined  as  the  amount  which  is  received  by  or 
which  remains  clear  in  the  hands  of  a landlord 
after  all  such  taxes,  charges,  and  expenses,  as 
are  above  enumerated,  shall  have  been  provided 
for 

* By  Mr.  Edward  Eyde.  See  p.  341,  ante. 


Acting  upon  these  definitions,  many  surveyors 
included  in  their  estimates  of  gross  estimated 
rental  the  whole  of  the  rates  and  taxes  usually 
paid  by  the  tenant.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
a house  worth  1001.  per  annum  to  a yearly 
tenant,  the  rates  and  taxes  upon  which  amounted 
to  20Z.  per  annum,  and  the  average  cost  of  in- 
suring, repairing,  and  maintaining  the  property 
20L  per  annum,  they  called  the  gross  estimated 
rental  120Z.,  the  rateable  value  80Z. 

So  far  as  regards  the  mere  payment  of  poor 
rates  no  injustice  was  done  to  the  ratepayer ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  other  uses  made  of  the  gross 
estimated  rental,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  had  been  misunder- 
stood 3 moreover,  valuations  so  made  seemed  to 
estimate  the  value  of  property  in  a parish  un- 
fairly and  unnecessarily  high.  It  very  early 
became  the  practice  to  disregard  the  instructions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  to  omit  all 
consideration  of  rates  and  taxes  in  making  valua- 
tions 3 and,  in  1859,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  advised  by  the  then  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Sir  Hngh  Cairns) 
that  the  term  “ gross  estimated  rent  ” meant  tho 
rent  at  which  the  property  might  be  expected  to 
let,  the  tenant  taking  the  burden  of  rates  and 
taxes  and  tithe  upon  himself.  In  other  words, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  word  “ free  ” in 
the  statute  must  be  considered  as  referring  to 
rent  and  not  to  hereditaments. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committee  Act,  1862,  to  remove  the  doubts 
which  had  existed  ; bub  without  much  sneoess,  so 
far  as  ordinary  ability  can  comprehend  it.  Never- 
theless, the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  in  1859 
is  now  universally  acted  upon  and  generally 
understood. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rateable  value  is  nob  the  actual  rent  at  which  a 
property  may  be  let ; but  that  rent  at  which, 
after  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  circumstanoea 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
value  must  always  have  reference  to  the  period 
at  which  the  valuation  is  made. 

A house  which,  on  the  completion  of  a railway 
or  some  other  public  improvement,  will  be  worth 
1001.  a year,  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  worth 
only  50i.  a year.  While  it  is  worth  601.  it  must 
be  assessed  at  that  sum  only ; but,  as  soon  as 
the  improvement  takes  place,  the  aaseasmenb 
. must  follow  the  increased  value.  Again,  the 
, rent  reserved  in  a lease  may  not  be  evidence  of 
rateable  value.  A property  may  posses  a gradu- 
ally increasing  value,  extending  over  many  years. 
A lessee,  in  agreeing  to  pay  a fixed  constant  rent, 
would  average  those  circumstances.  The  rate 
must  be  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value 
from  time  to  time ; low,  when  that  value  is  small, 
and  higher  as  it  increases.  Again,  property  may, 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  increase  or  de- 
crease in  value  daring  the  term  of  a lease.  If 
it  should  increase,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other 
ratepayers,  who  might  not  be  similar  lessees,  if 
the  assessment  upon  it  were  not  increased; 
and,  if  it  should  decrease  in  value,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  lessee  not  to  decrease  the  assess- 
ment. The  term  from  year  to  year  must  not  be 
misunderstood,  as  it  sometimes  is.  It  does  not 
mean  a letting  for  a year  only,  nor  a letting  os 
a yearly  tenancy  3 but  it  means  that  changeable 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  from 
year  to  year  as  they  arise. 

Valuation  of  Agricultural  and  Accommodation 
Lands. — In  addressing  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors, it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  valuing  agricultural  or  accom- 
modation land.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  again 
point  out  that  the  rateable  value  is  not  the  rent 
actually  paid  either  on  a yearly  tenancy  or  under 
a lease  3 but,  that  it  is  the  rent  which,  all  things 
considered,  a tenant  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  year  next  following  the 
making  of  the  valuation.  The  late  Lord  Den- 
man, whose  judgments  were  always  as  clear  as 
it  is  possible  for  judgments  to  be,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  the  case  of  a brickfield  appeal, 
says: — "It  may  well  be  that,  althongb  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  lessee  has  made  so  many 
bricks  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  150Z.  in  royalty 
to  his  landlord,  yet  he  oonld  not  prudently  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  contract,  at  all  events, 
to  pay  more  than  lOOZ.,  and  if  so  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  will  be  the  sum  at 
which  the  land  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
let  from  year  to  year.” 

So,  in  the  case  of  aocommodation  lands,  a 
piece  of  meadow  land  may  be  situated  in  the 
middle  of  another  estate  and  in  front  of  the 
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drawing-room  windows  of  the  occapier’s  boose. 
It  is  reasonable  to  soppose  that  in  such  a case 
the  occupier  of  the  honse  would  give  more  rent 
for  the  meadow  land  than  its  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  would  justify  j and,  therefore,  it 
possesses  a corresponding  rateable  value ; but, 
if  such  land  becomes  by  purchase  a portion  of 
the  other  estate,  it  then  possesses  no  greater 
rateable  value  than  the  adjoining  lands,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  has  become  part.  Small  pieces  of  land 
adjoining  a town  will  often  let  at  rents  quite 
disproportioned  to  their  agricultural  value,  and 
their  rateable  value  is  such  a rent  as  they  may, 
in  that  way,  be  reasonably  expected  to  fetch, 
notwithstanding  that  exactly  similar  adjoining 
lands  which  form  part  of  an  adjacent  farm  can 
only  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  at  their  agri- 
cultural value. 

The  difference  between  the  gross  estimated 
rental  and  the  rateable  value  of  land  is  very 
small,  and,  in  practice,  it  has  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  been  disregarded  j but  the  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  fixes  the  allowance,  in 
metropolitan  districts,  at  5 per  cent.,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  presnmed  that  snob  an  allowance  will 
very  generally  bo  made  in  all  places  in  the 
future.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  case 
of  lands  subject  to  tithes,  the  amount  of  the 
rent-charge  should  be  deducted  from  the  esti- 
mates of  both  gross  and  rateable  value,  the  tithe 
rent-charge  being  itself  rateable  as  a separate 
hereditament. 

Valuation  of  Houses.  — The  jross  estimated 
rental  of  a house  is  that  rent  which  a tenant 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  for  the 
right  to  occupy  it  for  one  year,  assuming  that 
the  landlord  bore  the  expense  of  insuring,  re- 
pairing, and  upholding  it.  The  net  rateable  value 
is  the  rent  which  a tenant  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  pay,  who  took  upon  himself  the 
expense  ef  insoring,  repairing,  and  upholding  it. 

The  rent  is  the  rent  to  bo  expected  for  the 
year  following  the  making  of  the  rate;  but  the 
allowance  for  repairs  is  to  be  the  probable  average 
annual  cost.  To  give  but  one  instance  : general 
painting,  which  occurs  only  once  in  seven  years, 
is  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  year  in  which  it 
actually  is  done  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
years;  but  a fair  average  annual  charge  on 
account  of  it  is  to  be  taken.  In  addition  to  the 
allowance  in  respect  of  indispensable  repairs,  an 
allowance  is  to  bo  made  in  respect  of  contingent 
or  future  renewals.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Wells  (LawEeports,  Q.  B.  Cases,  vol.  ii.,  p.  518), 
the  most  recent  decision  npon  this  point,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  stated  that  there  seems 
no  distinction  in  principle  between  a sum  annu- 
ally laid  by  to  make  good,  when  it  shall  become 
necessary,  an  inevitable  loss  by  the  destructive 
agency  of  time,  and  a fund  laid  by  for  an  indem- 
nity against  a loss  by  fire  or  storm,  or  other 
peril,  insured  against. 

Valuation  of  Farm  Homesteads. — In  estimating 
the  rateable  value  of  farm  homesteads,  several 
matters  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
For  example  : the  buildings  may  be  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  actual  reqairementa  of  the  lands 
of  a farm  j but  it  is  obvious  that  a tenant  can 
only  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay  such  a rent 
as  the  buildings  which  he  actually  requires 
would  command.  Even  that  rent  may  have  to 
be  diminished  instead  of  increased,  from  the  fact 
that  the  repairs  and  insurance  of  the  larger 
buildings  are  more  costly  to  the  tenant  than  the 
repairs  and  insurance  of  buildings  of  the  proper 
size  would  be. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  occupier  of 
such  a farm  may  also  occupy,  as  a separate 
rateable  hereditament,  land,  either  wholly  with- 
out buildings,  or  otherwise  deficient  in  that  re- 
spect, in  which  case  the  rateable  value  to  him  of 
the  buildings  previously  alluded  to  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Valuation  of  Trade,  Premises,  Mills,  Factories, 
^c. — In  estimating  the  value  of  trade  premises, 
such  as  a factory  fitted  up  with  machines,  a 
foundry  with  furnaces  and  forges,  or  a brewery 
with  fixed  steam-engines  and  vats,  the  value  of 
the  machinery  as  enhancing  the  annual  value  of 
the  freehold,  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

An  important  decision  in  respect  of  the  rating 
of  mills  was  given  in  the  case  of  Staley  and 
Another  r.  Castleton  (33  L.  J.,  M.  C.,  p.  178). 
The  mill  was  fitted  to  its  full  capacity  with  the 
machinery  useful  and  necessary  for  a cotton-mill ; 
a steam-engine  was  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing themachinery,  and  steam-pipea  from  the  boilers 
were  carried  through  all  the  rooms  in  the  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  them.  Some  of  the 
machinery  was  fixed  to  the  floors  ,in  order  to 


its  steadier  working,  while,  in  other  instances, 
it  was  merely  placed  upon  the  floors  of  the  mill. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the 
tnaohinery  was  in  the  nature  of  tenant’s 
machinery,  or  fixtures.  Before  the  American 
war,  the  property  had  been  of  considerable 
annual  value  as  a cotton-mill;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  trade  during  the  war,  the 
mill  was  closed.  Nevertheless,  the  machinery 
was  kept  in  it,  and  a man  was  employed  to 
attend  to  the  fires  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  a proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  a state  of  repair. 

The  Court  held  that  the  mill  was  thus  used  as 
a storehouse  for  the  valuable  machinery  that  it 
contained,  and  was  to  be  valued  for  assessment 
to  the  extent  of  the  rent  which  it  would  com- 
mand as  snob  storehouse. 

Following  this  decision  came  another  im- 
portant case,  Harter  v.  Salford,  34  L.  J.,  M.  C., 
p.  206).  The  appellant  for  many  years  carried 
on  the  business  of  a silk  manufacturer ; but,  in 
1863,  bo  gave  up  business  with  the  intention  of 
never  resuming  it.  The  mill  and  premises  were 
advertised  for  sale.  The  decision  was  that, 
although  not  in  use  as  a mill,  the  buildings  were 
to  be  valued  as  storehouses  for  machinery. 

Hotels,  refreshment-rooms,  Epsom  and  other 
race-stands,  canteens,  and  similar  trade  premises, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  special  sitnations, 
command  rents  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  them  and 
nowhere  else,  must  be  valued  in  connexion  with 
their  trade  receipts,  i.  c.,  from  the  gross  receipts 
most  be  deducted  the  working  expenses  necessary 
to  earn  the  receipts,  allowapces  for  trade  profit 
to  the  tenant,  for  interest,  ofi  the  capital  which 
he  must  necessarily  employ,  and  for  risks  and 
casualties.  The  balance  is  the  rent  which  he 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  willing  to  pay 
to  his  landlord  as  rent. 

In  valuing  all  descriptions  of  house  property, 
the  question  constantly  arises, — is  cost  ever 
the  measure  of  the  rateable  value  of  property  ? 
In  giving  hia  decision  in  the  Mile-end  Old- 
town  case,  Lord  Denman  says,  “ The  outlay 
of  capital  might  furnish  no  criterion  of  the 
rent  a property  should  yield,  since  snob  capital 
may  have  been  injudiciously  expended,  and 
what  was  costly  may  have  become  worthless 
by  subsequent  changes.”  It  should  be  observed 
that  Lord  Denman  did  not  there  say  that  cost 
was  never  the  measure  of  value,  and,  obviously, 
it  sometimes  is.  Assumo,  for  example,  that  the 
guardians  of  a Union  are  in  want  of  a work- 
house,  and  that  some  landowner  within  the 
Union  is  possessed  of  a building  exactly  suited 
for  such  purpose,  bnt  that  he  requires  a rent  of 
1,0001.  a year  for  it.  The  guardians  find,  upon 
inquiry,  that  they  can  bnild  a new  workhouse 
and  provide  the  land  at  a cost  of  10,0001.,  and  that 
they  can  obtain  the  money  at  the  rate  of  5 per 
cent,  per  annum,  which  will  equal  a rental  of 
5001.  per  annum.  They  elect  to  take  the  latter 
course  and  build  the  workhouse,  the  rateable 
value  of  which  is  5001.  per  anunm,  becanse  that 
sum  is  the  highest  rental  which  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  give.  Assume, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  landowner 
I was  unable  to  get  a tenant  for  hia  building,  for 
I any  purpose,  at  a higher  rent  than  2501.  instead 
I of  1,0001.  a year,  and  that  he  therefore  would  be 
willing  to  let  it  to  the  guardians  at  2501.  In  this 
case  the  rateable  value  would  be  2501.  per 
annum  only,  because  it  vvould  not  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  guardi^s  would  pay  for  any 
other  similar  building  a|  higher  rent  than  that 
at  which  they  had  been  able  to  take  this  from 
the  landowner. 

In  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  bridges,  as 
in  the  case  of  railways,  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  direct  receipts  arise  in  the  parish  which  is 
the  subject  ^ the  valuation.  The  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  The  Hammersmith  Bridge  Company  is 
one  in  point.  It  was  there  held  that,  although 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  were  in  the  parish  of 
Hammersmith,  yet  the  bridge  itself  was  the 
direct  source  of  the  rateable  value,  and  that 
such  net  rateable  value,  when  duly  ascertained, 
was  to  be  apportioned  between  the  parishes 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bridge  in  each. 

Valuation  of  Tithe  Rent  Charges. — The  rateable 
value  of  a tithe  rent-charge  is  the  rent  which  a 
hypothetical  tenant  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  give  for  it  annnally,  such  tenant  having 
to  pay  the  nanal  tenant’s  rates  and  taxes  upon 
snch  tithe  rent-charge  and  to  derive  some  re- 
muneration for  his  time  and  attention  in  col- 
lecting it.  (Queen  v.  Capel.) 

In  the  case  of  a clergyman,  whom  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  parishioners  and  the  value  of 


the  incumbeucy  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  could  ! 
compel  to  keep  a curate,  the  reasonable  salary 
of  such  a enrate  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  • 
V.  Goodchild,  directed  to  be  allowed  ; so  also  in  . 
the  case  of  the  Queen  u.  Lamb,  where  thedatiea  :i 
of  the  incumbent  were  greater  than  one  man 
could  perform,  the  curate’s  salary  was  directed  ! 
to  be  deducted  ; bub,  this  allowance  for  a curate  ; 
baa,  by  the  recent  case,  the  Queen  v.  Sherford,. 
been  overruled,  so  that  it  must  now  be  taken  i 
that  snch  a dednebion  cannot  be  allowed. 

Valuation  of  Coal-mines,  ^'c.  — Coal-mines^  i 
brick-fields,  clay-pits,  slate-quarries,  &c.,  whioh  . 
involve  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  soil,  must  i 
be  valaed  according  to  the  rent  and  royalty  ( 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  occupier  i 
would  pay  the  landlord  for  that  species  of  ocou»  > 
pation.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Westbrook  j 
it  was  held  that  a royalty  so  paid  must  be  con*  l 
sidered  as  a portion  of  the  rent. 

Valuation  of  Saleable  Underwoods. — Saleable'  j 
underwoods  must  be  valued  at  the  rental  at  ; 
which  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let,.  1 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood  and  the  | 
situation  of  the  land. 

The  valuation  of  railways,  gas,  and  water  I 
works  involves  considerations  so  special  that  the-  | 
subject  is  reserved  for  a separate  paper. 


MODEEN  PAEIS. 

Among  the  improvements  of  Paris  which  are-  i 
postponed  for  the  present  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  extend  from  the  Eue  Hantefenille  to  the- 
Ene  Saint-Dominique. 

As  some  compensation,  however,  works  are- 
being  rapidly  carried  on  near  the  Port  Saint- 
Paul  for  the  new  bridges  which  are  to  connect 
the  easternmost  point  of  the  He  Saint-Lonis  with 
both  banks  of  the  Seine.  These  two  bridges,  with 
the  piece  of  roadway  lately  formed  on  the  island 
on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  H6tel  Breton- 
villiers,  will  serve  as  connecting  links  between 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  and  a new  street 
which  is  to  open  out  upon  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  This  latter  street,  which  runs  into  the 
street  first  described,  will  be  30  metres  (98  ft.) 
wide,  and  its  axis  will  be  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  Column  of  July.  It  will  cut  at  an  angle  th© 
promenade  in  front  of  the  Boulevard  Morland, 
skirting  the  Barrack  des  Celestins,  crossing  the 
Ene  de  la  Corisaie,  shortening  the  Eue  Caster, 
running  across  the  Eue  Lesdiguieres  and  the 
Ene  Jacques-Cceur,  finally  emerging  on  the- 
Place  de  la  Bastille  at  a point  which  was  marked 
oat  last  year.  The  new  street,  passing  through 
the  ancient  quartier  de  I'Arsenul,  which  was 
called  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  Champ  an- 
pldtre,  will  very  considerably  alter  the  feature© 
of  this  distant  portion  of  the  fourth  arrondi^se- 
ment.  In  the  Eue  de  la  Cerisaie,  it  will 
obliterate  what  little  remains  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  house  built  by  the  architect  Philibert 
Delorme  for  his  own  residence;  and  will  also- 
destroy  some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
II6tel  Lesdiguieres,  where  Peter  the  Great  lived 
during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  in  1717.  This  h6tel, 
having  been  sold  by  auction  in  the  year  1760> 
was  bought  by  some  speculators,  who  built  the 
Eue  Lesdiguieres  upon  the  garden. 

The  continuation  of  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  river),  whicL 
will  be  called  the  Boulevard  Henri  IV.,  cuts 
obliquely  through  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  St# 
Paul,  and  just  touches  the  western  point  of  the- 
ancient  He  Louviers.  The  He  Louviers,  now 
joined  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  named 
after  Nicholas  Louviers,  prevCt  des-marchands,, 
in  1468. 

A committee  is  now  sitting  to  disonss  th© 
desirability  of  constructing  a new  street  12  metre© 
wide  between  the  Eue  Montmartre  and  the  Eue- 
Saint-Fiacre. 

The  Government  finance  committee  inspected 
last  week  the  works  of  the  New  Opera  House. 
Besides  the  amount  already  allocated  for  th© 
purpose,  the  committee  decided  to  appropriate  a 
sum  of  20,000Z.  to  complete  the  building,  and 
the  works  are  to  be  pushed  on  with  all  possibl© 
despatch. 

Those  who  have  not  explored  the  interior  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris  can  form  bnt  a very 
imperfect  notion  of  its  extent,  and  little  imagine 
the  numerous  relics  of  bygone  times  which  ar© 
entombed  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  ground 
becomes  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  {mciesb 
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baildings  is  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  arcbtcology,  and  the  Falais  de  Justice  forms 
no  ezoeption  to  this  general  rnle.  In.  order, 
hofvever,  to  appreciate  the  enormons  difierenoe 
of  level  between  the  present  surface  of  the  ground 
and  what  it  was  at  the  time  the  first  baildings 
on  the  site  of  the  Palais  were  commenced,  it  is 
neoessarj  to  place  oneself  below  the  level  of  the 
isrre-plein  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  on  which  stands 
the  statne  of  Henry  IV.,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  height  of  the  quays  and  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  above  the  low  water  • mark  of  the 
Seine. 

As  the  superstructure  of  the  Palace  of  Phi* 
lippe  Augustus  and  Saint-Louis  was  raised  on 
the  remains  of  buildings  of  the  Boman  era, 
the  foundations  of  this  edifice  were  below 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  ground-lino  was 
level  with  the  shore.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
ravages  of  fire  and  the  numerous  repairs  and 
alterations  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
executed  to  the  building,  the  ancient  ground- 
floor  has,  thanks  to  the  raising  of  the  ground  all 
around,  been  preserved  in  a remarkable  manner, 
and  now  forms  a kind  of  basement  under  a 
portion  of  the  palace,  and  is  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. 

If,  in  passing  by  the  quay  which  runs  on  the 
ieft  of  the  CoQciergerie,  you  look  through  one  of 
the  small  square  windows,  which  are  placed 
almost  upon  the  ground,  you  perceive  a kind  of 
crypt,  supported  upon  columns,  with  'semicir- 
cular vaults.  This  is  the  basement  story  of  the 
famous  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  and  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  building.  The  Salle 
■des  Pas  Perdus  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1618,  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIII.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  Jacques  Des- 
-brosees,  who,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days, 
instead  of  attempting  to  restore  the  ancient 
features  of  the  palace,  swept  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  away,  and  carried  out  the  rebuilding 
-in  the  Italian  style.  The  basement  having 
escaped  the  fire,  was  not  rebuilt,  and  remains 
■almost  intact.  By  the  side  of  the  Qaai  de 
I’Horloge  is  a vaulted  room,  about  53  ft.  square, 
the  roof  carried  by  nine  columns,  with  four 
enormons  fireplaces,  nearly  15  fc.  widej  one  at 
each  angle.  This  chamber  is  popularly  called 
St.  Louis’s  Kitchen,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
'fourteenth  century.  The  arch  over  the  chimney 
openings  forms  an  obtuse  angle  on  plan,  and  the 
keystone  is  strutted  in  a very  curions  manner 
against  a column  in  front.  A plan  and  per- 
apective  view  of  this  building  are  given  in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s  Dictionary,  pp.  475-6.  Lo  Due 
believes  that  this  kitchen,  had  originally  two 
•stories,  the  lower  story, — that  which  has  been 
preserved, — serving  for  the  retainers,  and'  the 
■upper  one  for  the  king’s  table. 

To  the  right  of  the  Conciergerie  some  build- 
ings  of  a Gothic  character  are  now  going  on, 
which  are  intended  to  connect  the  tour  Mont- 
:gomery  with  the  tour  Bon-Bec,  which  latter  has 
been  entirely  re-modelled.  In  carrying  out  these 
I works  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  time  of  St. 

I Douis  surrounding  the  courtyard  of  the  Con- 
I •oiergerie,  formerly  used  as  cells  for  prisoners, 

I bave  been  respected. 

In  this  courtyard  are  the  dungeons  of  the  un- 
I happy  ilarie-Antoinette  and  the  celebrated  salle 
I des  Girondins,  the  interiors  of  which  have  been 
I -carefully  preserved.  The  outside  casing  has, 
I however,  undergone  some  modifications,  as  well 
I -as  the  lower  courses  of  the  front  next  the  quay, 
I us  far  as  the  tour  de  VHorloge. 

The  height  of  the  Church  of  Xotre  Dame  de 
1 Paris  has  been  lately  ascertained,  and  an  inscrip- 
I tion  recording  it  has  been  engraved  upon  a 
I -metal  plate  fixed  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
I building,  about  3 ft.  from  the  ground.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  particulars.  Height  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea,  35  m.99o.  (117fo.9-425in.)j 
-height  above  the  water  level  at  the  Pont  des 
Tournelles,  9 m.  74  o.  (31  ft.  10-516  in.)  ; height 
above  the  datum  level  of  the  capital,  65  m.  50  c. 
<214  ft.  4-363). 

As  a point  of  comparison,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  top  of  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral 
is  142  m.  (462  ft,  8-727  in.)  high  from  the  ground. 
The  distances  on  the  routes  impdriales,  which 
wei-e  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Louie  XV.,  are  all  computed  from 
the  west  door  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  A 
column  of  bronze  gilt,  similar  to  those  employed 
•by  the  Bomane  in  their  fornms  for  a similar  pur- 
pose, is  about  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  door- 
way at  the  actual  point  from  which  these 
I measurements  are  taken. 

Apropos  of  marking  the  houses  inhabited  by 


distingnished  men,  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Mdcon  have  determined  to  affix  a black  marble 
commemorative  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  house 
in.  the  Bue  dee  Ursulinea,  in  which^Lamartine 
was  born  in  1790. 


SOCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbeiie  lurk  in  the  breast  of  every  man  some 
ambitious  longings.  They  may  be  silent,  they 
may  be  trumpet-tongued ; his  goal  may  be 
afar  off,  the  path  ragged,  the  mountain  steep  j 
ere  reaching  it  he  might  have  to  skirt  bogs, 
avoid  crevasses,  but  he  still  bears  onwards, 
though  sometimes  driven  from  his  path.  We,  I 
take  it,  have  ambition — I hope  noble ; wo  have 
been  toiling,  may-be  silently,  for  many  a year, 
driven  to  many  a shift,  crushed,  dispirited 
almost,  bub  still  unsubdued.  We  could  exist  upon 
the  margin  of  any  swamp,  we  could  remain  inert 
at  the  brink  of  any  precipice;  but  onr  mission 
would  be  unaccomplished.  We  must  still  on : 
to  stop  is  to  recede,  for  the  world  moves  for- 
ward j a step  not  taken  is  a step  irretrievably 
lost.  Such  is  the  journey  of  life.  In  this  jour- 
ney we  often  require  aseistance,  advice,  a 
cheerful  word;  but  fellowship,  good  fellowship, 
is  that  which  smoothes  the  road  and  diminishes 
the  hills.  Social  intercourse  is  a vast  stimulus. 
We  are  borne  oa  our  way  easily  and  without 
effort  if  we  have  good  companions ; with  these 
we  live,  we  do  not  simply  exist.  We  travellers, 
therefore,  having  met  upon  the  road,  fall  into 
conversation.  Wei-iear,  from  what  each  says, 
that  a vast  deal  of ’'ex^tence  has  been  done  and 
is  doing.  The  pathway  being  difficult,  may  I 
say  dangerous,  is  uninviting  to  a solitary 
traveller.  He  feare  he  can  make  little  or  no  way. 
One  has  lost  his  chart,  one  his  compass,  one  his 
weapons,  one  his  cash  ; but  between  them  they 
can  muster  all  the  necessaries  of  travel.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  they  are  bound  in  the  same 
direction,  they  determine  to  lend  each  other  aid 
and  enliven  the  journey  by  sociality  and  brother- 
hood. Along  this  paper,  as  along  the  journey, 
I am  continually  falling — into  metaphoi’.  But 
in  all  societies  these  bandings  together  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  under  different  names,  for 
very  different  purposes. 

A good  answer  to  the  cowardly  query  of  what 
is  the  use  of  living,  since  wo  are  so  ephemeral, — 
since  we  cannot  live  longer, — is  this,  that  if  we 
lived  to  a million  wo  should  still  be  as  far  off 
eternal  existence  here  on  earth  as  now,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  million  we  should  wonder  at  the 
shortness  of  this  “ transitory  life.”  But,  in  the 
words  of  a deep  thinker,  “ Why  should  the 
present  race  of  mortals  monopolise  the  blessings 
of  existence,  after  they  have  had  their  share  in 
the  bnsiness,  the  enjoyments,-  the  miseries  of 
life.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  stage,  to  give  place  to  others 
who  may  taste  the  same  pleasures  P ” In  so  far  as 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  lilmighty  are 
concerned,  these  attributes,  we  may  safely  affirm, 
are  more  conspicuously  displayed  by  his  giving 
life  to  these  oonubleas  millions  of  animated 
beings  than  if  the  blessings  of  life  were  confined 
to  the  existing  generation  of  men  and  animals. 

As  things  are  at  present  ordained,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Almighty,  countless  myriads  of  crea- 
tures appear  in  succeBsion  to  taste  the  blessings 
of  existence,  or  to celebrate  their  Maker’s 
praise.  Nay,  the’fKspensation  of  death,  which 
we  so  generally  deplore,  furnishes  scope  for 
some  of  the  purest  pleasures  which  man  can  ex- 
perience here  below;  for  the  constant  waste  of 
the  epecies  is  supplied  by  children  born  in  our 
own  image,  in  whose  happiness  we  are  deeply 
interested,  whom  we  view  as  our  representatives 
to  other  generations,  and  in  whom  our  lives  are 
BO  bound  up  that  death  can  scarcely  appear  even 
a natural  evil,  when  we  have  transmitted,  as  it 
were,  our  existence  and  our  comforts  to  others, 
whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls. 

Take  time  by  the  forelock  in  all  things  ; never 
let  go  your  hold,  hang  on  like  grim  death  itself; 
for,  once  you  relax  your  grasp  of  that  grizzled 
bit  of  hair,  hundreds  of  ready  hands  are  there 
ou  the  instant  to  take  your  place.  Alas  for 
that  man  whose  heart  is  willing,  but  whose  flesh 
is  weak ! He  retains  his  hold,  may  bo;  he  feels, 
drop  by  drop,  his  strength  ebbing  from  him  j 
but  a rude  jostle,  a sigh,  and  the  poor  straggler 
drops  behind,  and  is  for  ever  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten.  But  stop;  see,  there  is  a strong  arm 
stretched  forth,  the  fainting  man  is  supported,  a 
cheerful  voice  advises  courage,  words  of  hope 
are  spoken,  temporary  assistance  rendered,  and 
the  worn  and  drooping  traveller  recovers 


strength  and  spirit.  His  preserver  lives  two 
lives  instead  of  one;  the  good  and  ready  deed  of 
his  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  preserving 
to  the  world  a fellow-creature,  but  he  has  gained 
confidence  in  himself,  and,  let  us  hope,  a willing 
ally. 

All  men  are  pretty  well  ballasted  with  the 
cares  of  this  life ; many  can  hardly  keep  afloat ; 
any  legitimate  means  we  can  use  for  the  lighten- 
ing of  these  storm-tossed  backs  the  better. 
Ofeentimes,  when  those  means  are  effective,  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  occur.  We  will  sup- 
pose  a witty  lecturer  exerting  his  influence  upon 
these  craft ; he  need  not  have  been  at  work  long 
before  the  waters  of  life  seem  all  in  motion; 
one  vessel  bobs  np  against  another ; this  one 
pitches  and  rolls,  as  if  not  a grain  of  care  were 
aboard  to  steady  her,  and  the  whole  fl.eet  present 
looks  like  a mass  of  rolling,  rollicking  porpoises, 
who  care  neither  for  wind  nor  tide,  and  whose 
hulls  are  so  light  as  to  have  little  immersed  iu 
the  waters.  Now,  this  lightening  of  the  cares 
of  this  life  invariably  takes  place  where  numbers 
do  congregate  for  discussion,  for  friendly  inter- 
course, for  mutual  amusement;  all  such  meet- 
ings ought,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged.  It  is 
by  intercourse  with  each  other  that  ideas  are 
exchanged,  creeds  propagated;  anything  which 
tends  to  discountenance  these  gatherings  is  an 
evil  to  be  eradicated.  Man  is,  above  all  the 
animals,  sociable ; and  it  is  when  in  company  that 
he  fully  indulges  in  that  one  attribute  which  he 
possesses  exclusively,  so  it  is  said, — laughter.  It 
is  when  mixing  with  others  that  he  can  show 
his  generosity,  indulge  his  hospitality,  prove  his 
valour,  exhibit  his  sympathy,  exercise  his  charity ; 
not  one  of  which  he  can  do  locked  in  a place 
by  himself.  That  man  who  is  in  such  a position 
as  to  be  debarred  this  intercourse  with  his 
fellows,  has  but  a sorry  existence ; he  is  a wheel 
out  of  gear;  his  aspirations,  hopes,  longings, 
finding  no  healthy  outlet,  are  as  daggers  turned 
against  his  own  breast.  He  is  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  and  although  no  wound  may  be  visible, 
the  internal  hemorrhage  may  be  none  the  less 
fatal.  How  soon  such  a one’s  mind  is  apt  to 
become  morbid  j and  instead  of  putting  forth 
green  and  vigorous  shoots  of  knowledge,  grows 
only  rank  and  worthless  weeds  of  distrust  and 
discontent.  How  gloomily  does  he  view  life  and 
its  surroundings  ; with  what  regret  does  he  look 
to  the  past,  with  what  hopeless  despair  does  he 
look  to  the  future.  Hope  is  the  great  mainspring 
of  action — “ Duni  spiro  sporo" 

Life,  however  one  may  look  at  it,  is  always 
shifting,  no  matter  whether  we  view  certain 
phases  of  it  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  in  the 
metropolis  or  in  the  village.  As  the  seasons  alter- 
nate, as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow,  as 
the  pulse  of  man  throbs,  as  the  rivers  of  his 
blood  alternately  swell  through  his  veins  and 
thence  into  his  heart,  to  be  again  propelled 
through  the  ramification  of  his  system  of  arteries, 
8o,does  the  apparent  life  of  society  ebb  and  flow; 
and,  to  carry  out  the  great  laws  of  nature,  it 
should  be  so.  Ever  and  anon  some  great  social 
agitation  takes  place : something  has  to  be 
remedied,  something  taught.  Now  local  govern- 
ment is  at  fanlt,  great  Bumbledom  has  achieved 
something  so  outrageous  that  society  cannot 
possibly  shut  its  eyes  to  the  blunder.  Local 
government  has  to  be  governed,  societies  are 
started,  meetings  held,  and  a vast  amount  of 
talking  done.  Whether  from  the  sins  of  Bumble- 
dom having  been  wiped  out,  or  from  love  of 
change,  a new  subject  is  soon  started,  and  people 
exclaim,  “Ah!  I said  it  wouldn’t  last ; I knew 
the  matter  would  die  a natural  death ; ” leaving 
all  to  imagine  the  subject  ought  to  have  been 
murdered,  or  have  had  a perennial  existence. 

Bumbledom  might  not  be  in  disrepute,  but  our 
greatest  blessing,  the  working  man,  might.  He 
might  have  exhibited  a depth  of  ignorance  and 
depravity  so  unfathomable  as  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  Society  sets  about  reforming 
him  in  the  moat  agreeable  manner.  He  has  had 
mechanics’  institutes,  he  has  had  schools  pro- 
vided for  his  children,  he  has  had  Paradise  set 
before  him  if  ha  would  only  stretch  forth  his 
hand  to  take  it;  but  we  discover  we  have  been 
dosing  him  with  too  heavy  food;  his  stomach  is 
nob  fit  for  such  rich  viands  as  we  have  in  our 
good-natured  ignorance  put  before  him ; he  must 
be  looked  upon  as  some  shipwrecked  mariner 
who  has  been  for  months  without  sufficient 
nourishment,  often  without  any, — he  must  there- 
fore be  treated  accordingly.  His  diet  must  be  of 
the  lightest  kind,  and  given  just  when  the  system 
is  capable  of  digesting  it.  The  treatment  is  no 
sooner  prescribed  than  your  good-natured  public 
carries  it  out  to  the  letter;  and,  like  the  tale  in 
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the  “ Arabiaa  Nights’  Tales,”  the  cork  is  no 
sooner  oat  of  the  vessel,  than  the  whole  place  is 
filled  with  the  good  or  evil  .genii.  The  pnblio, 
whom  I will  call  the  Fisherman,  is  soon  appalled 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  giant  ho  has  let  free, 
he  fills  every  place,  and  threatens  at  no  distant 
time  to  swamp,  or,  in  other  words,  clear  the 
Fisherman  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  some 
little  talk,  this  grand  agent  is  induced  to  get 
into  the  bottle  again,  and  then  your  B.  P.  or 
P.  F.  (poor  Fisherman)  claps  the  cork  in,  and 
the  danger  is  passed  for  the  time.  Now  this 
formidable  affair,  which  the  P.  F.  might  have  let 
out  of  the  bottle,  may  be  “lectures  for  the 
working  man,”  “ working  men’s  societies,”  “ six- 
penny benefit  societies,”  or  “ penny  readings.” 
Snch  things  come  regularly  on  the  ffood  of  social 
life,  and  all  tend  to  a good  end.  Oftentimes  in 
a small  place,  when  the  working  man  has  taken 
up  bis  share  of  attention,  has  been  feted  and 
feasted  mentally,  the  donors  of  the  feast  are 
sometimes  induced  to  look  upon  themselves, 
and  to  discover  that  they  are  capable  of 
improvement ; nay,  I say  very  capable.  Up 
springs  a debating  society,  an  orpheonic  club, 
a didactic  society,  a beef-steak  club,  or  a whist 
club  5 all  serve  a purpose, — they  serve  to  make 
life  life  and  to  lighten  existence.  For  the  class 
of  ne’er-do-weels,  or  grumpers,  to  say  that 
because  such  things  have  but  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, they  answer  no  purpose,  is  to  prove 
that  they  have  not  thought  over  the  matter.  All 
these  movements  are  good  in  themselves,  and 
show  a healthy  tone  in  society.  Some  move- 
ment or  other  in  a small  place  is  absolutely 
necessary,  both  for  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  many.  Without  some  such  incentive 
to  action  the  mind  and  body  both  become  rusty  ; 
and  although  directly  all  such  movements  may 
not  be  philanthropical,  they  must  by  no 
means  be  condemned  on  that  account.  In- 
directly they  may  be  the  source  of  much  good. 
The  way  to  keep  our  unions  empty,  and  to  turn 
our  gaols  into  storehouses,  is  to  teach  health  of 
body,  and  to  put  the  poor  man  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining and  keeping  it.  It  is  from  our  over- 
crowded, pest-ridden,  fever-stricken  dens  that  a 
seething  army  of  criminals  is  belched  forth. 
Sickness  brings  want,  breeds  ignorance,  fosters 
crime.  Your  strong,  healthy,  hale  man  never 
turns  foot-pad  or  pickpocket : it  is  the  scrofulous 
half-fed,  spiritless  coward  who  filches  and  robs  } 
and  his  children, — for  children  are  born  to  such, 
— not  only  inherit  the  sins  of  the  father,  but  bis 
diseases  also.  Man,  I take  it,  is  not  naturally 
vicious,;  his  vices  are  taught ; and  hence,  give  him 
healthand  strength, he  will  get  his  living  honestly. 
Any  one  to  live,  as  I understand  it,  must  have 
health;  and  at  the  present  day  the  laws  which 
govern  this  greatest  blessing  are  so  well  known  as 
to  render  any  one  culpable  who  neglects  them. 
The  man  who  is  a confirmed  invalid  has  but  a sorry 
existence  himself;  he  is  generally  unfitted  for 
this  work-a-day  life  ; he  is  incapable  of  perform- 
ing those  duties  which  should  devolve  upon  him; 
he  becomes  something  less  and  something  more 
than  a cypher.  As  Longfellow  sings  in  the 
“ Blacksmith,”  let  us, — 

‘‘Each  moroing  see 

Some  task  begun;  each  ovening  see  its  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done,  to  earn  a 

Night’s  repose." 

Or,  as  it  is  even  more  beautifully  expressed  in 
one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  : — 

“ Lord  of  himself,  to  whom 

’Tis  given  to  say,  as  each  day  ends,  ‘ I have  lived ; ’ 

To-morrow  let  the  Sire  invest  the  heaven 

With  darkest  cloud  or  purest  ray  serene ; 

He  mars  not  what  has  been, 

Nor  from  life's  cloud  blots  out  one  fleeted  boor." 

M.  U. 


A CONCRETE  FROM  GAS  LIMB. 

It  is  well  known  that  gas  companies  turn  ont 
of  their  works  a quantity  of  lime  which  has 
absorbed  certain  impurities  from  the  erode  gas. 
Hitherto,  the  only  use  found  for  this  offensive 
smelling  gas-lime,  has  been  the  very  limited 
one  of  spreading  it  on  the  land  and  at  the  roots 
of  trees  for  killing  insects  hurtful  to  vegetation. 
Of  course  this  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  case 
of  the  large  City  gas-works,  whose  plant  is  too 
far  removed  from  fields  and  orchards,  and, 
althongh  it  is  acknowledged  that  gas  can  be 
better  purified  by  lime  than  by  any  other 
material,  the  trouble  of  removal  of  the  waste 
product  has  forced  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  which  do  not  involve  so  much  expense 
in  carriage. 

As  we  mentioned  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Thomas 


Prideaux,  of  Sheffield,  has  been  exhibiting  blocks 
of  concrete,  mouldings,  artificial  stone  slabs  for 
hearthstones,  and  other  objects,  all  made  from 
this  refuse  gas-lime  ; and  as  it  is  now  the  subject 
of  a patent,  and  promises  to  furnish  a useful 
material  for  building  purposes,  a short  account  of 
the  results  obtained  up  to  this  time  may  be  use- 
ful. The  gas-lime  is  ground  under  edge  stones, 
and  presents  at  first  a uniform  green  colour.  In 
this  state  it  forms  the  raw  material  for  making 
plaster  or  cement  of  various  qualities  and  capa- 
bilities, According  to  the  purpose  required,  it 
is  used  in  this  state,  or  it  is  calcined  and  re- 
ground  and  mixed  with  silicious  matters.  A 
wall  may  be  covered  with  a smooth  coat,  which 
hardens  free  from  cracks,  for  interiors ; base- 
ments may  be  covered  with  a dry  coat  of  cement, 
impervions,  it  is  asserted,  to  damp,  and  quite 
obnoxious,  be  it  remarked,  to  cockroaches.  A 
hearthstone  may  he  formed,  and  sets  in  a few 
days  into  a bard  block  of  stone,  as  well  as  mantel- 
pieces and  jambs,  which,  without  any  colouring 
matter,  present  a neat  and  stonelike  appearance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
gaa-lime  is  no  longer  to  be  detected  when  the 
cement  has  set.  The  sulphur  compounds  are 
oxidised  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  adhesive 
qualities  of  the  cement  are  no  doubt  duo  to  the 
formation  of  calcium  sulphate  or  plaster  of  Paris 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  material  in  the 
process  of  hardening.  A rubble  wall  can  be 
built  up  and  plastered  over  to  resist  the  action  of 
water  in  the  interval  of  a tide,  as  the  properly 
prepared  cement  will  set  even  under  water.  The 
latter  property  has  inducd<?  Mr.  Prideaux  to 
propose  its  use  for  buildi!ig  sea-walls. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  County  Analyst’s  Office,  in- 
forms us  that  a number  of  houses  in  Sheffield, 
whore  trial  has  been  made  of  this  material,  have 
been  visited  and  inspected  since  its  first  appli- 
cation to  walls,  floors,  and  hearthstones,  now 
about  twelve  months  ago,  and  that  time  only 
appears  to  tell  in  favour  of  its  durability. 


ROCK-WORK  AND  ALPINE  GARDENS. 

The  amateurs  who  spend  small  fortunes  on 
hothouse  plants,  rnd  who  generally  have  nob  a 
dozen  of  the  equally  beautiful  flowers  of  northern 
and  temperate  regions  in  their  gardens,  might 
grow  an  abundance  of  them,  in  and  about  well- 
designed  and  artfully-built  rock-work,  with  a 
tithe  of  the  expense  reqnired  to  fill  a glass  house 
with  costly  Mexican  or  Indian  orchids;  and  to 
that  end  a pleasant  volume  on  “ Alpine 
Flowers,”*  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  the 
author  of  “ The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens 
of  Paris,”  already  noticed  in  oar  pages,  had 
better  be  consulted.  “ Our  botanical  and  great 
public  gardens,”  says  Mr.  Robinson,  “ in  which 
alpine  plants  are  usually  found  in  frames,  in 
obsonre  corners,  or  perhaps  a few  dozen  of  in- 
different kinds  on  some  absurdly-formed  rock- 
work,  half  hidden  under  trees  and  shrubs,  or  a 
canvas  roller-blind,  as  if  very  properly  ashamed 
of  itself,  might  eaoh  exhibit  a beautiful  alpine- 
garden,  at  half  the  expense  and  trouble  they 
now  bestow  on  some  tropical  family  displayed  in 
a single  glass  hous-*.  In  a word,  there  is  not  a 
garden  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
great  cities,  in  which  they  may  not  be  grown 
and  enjoyed.” 

Although  hundreds  of  ferilliant  alpine  flowers 
may  be  grown  without  a particle  of  rock  near 
them,  yet  the  slight  elevation  given  by  rock- 
work  is  very  congenial  to  numbers  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds.  The  effect  of  a tastefully  dis- 
posed  rock-garden  is  very  desirable  in  garden 
scenery.  It  furnishes  a home  for  many  pretty 
native  and  other  interesting  plants,  which  may 
not  safely  be  put  elsewhere;  and  therefore  it 
is  most  important  that  the  most  essential  prin- 
ciple to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  making  it, 
should  be  generally  known. 

The  chief  mistake  generally  made  is  that  of 
not  providing  a feeding  place  for  the  roots  of 
the  plants  that  are  to  embellish  the  rockwork. 
In  a wild  state,  alpines  may  be  seen  protruding 
their  stems,  crowned  by  dense  tofts  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  from  very  narrow  chinks — as  narrow,  in 
fact,  as  those  left  in  the  singular  structures 
which  we  denounce ; but  if  we  try  to  take  up 
the  wild  alpine,  it  is  found  that  its  tap  roots 
descend  down  by  the  side  of  the  moist  stones 
and  under  them,  and  then,  perhaps,  run  on  one 
side  under  the  d^lris,  and  on  the  other  into  a 
fissure  of  soil  or  through  a mass  of  broken  rocks 
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several  feet  deep.  Now  this  is  impossible  in  the  k 
rock-works  generally  made.  On  them  even  the 
coarsest  British  weeds  cannot  find  a resting- 
plice,  simply  because  there  is  no  motherly  body  ^ 
of  soil  or  matter  into  which  the  descending  g 
roots  may  penetrate,  and  find  nourishment  snffi-  v 
cient  to  keep  the  plant  fresh  and  bright  and  f 
well  in  all  weathers.  It  is  not  only  those  who  ( 
make  their  “ rock-work  ” out  of  spoilt  bricks,  r 
cement,  and  perhaps  clinkers,  that  err  in  this  l 
respect,  hut  the  designers  of  some  of  the  most  1 
expensive  works  in  the  country.  At  Chatsworth^  | 
for  instance,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  at  the  k 
Crystal  Palace,  you  see  rockwork  satisfactory  so  ji 
far  as  regards  its  distant  effect  in  the  garden  i 
landscape  ; but,  when  examined  closely,  it  might  I 
well  be  imagined  that  rock-work  and  rock-planta  I 
were  never  intended  for  each  other’s  company,  so  j 
bare  are  many  of  these  large  works  of  their  proper  k 
and  best  ornaments.  It  is  generally  a pavement  of  | 
small  stones,  huge  masses  of  rock,  or  imitation  i 
rock  formed  by  laying  cement  over  brickwork, 
and  in  none  of  these  cases  is  it  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  high  mountain  plants. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  the  most  pic- 
turesque effects  of  which  rockwork  is  capable 
with  all  the  requirements  for  plant-growing  ; but, 
in  the  case  of  extensive  rookwork-making,  the 
owner  must  either  call  to  his  aid  a landscape 
gardener  of  some  skill  in  this  way,  or  possess 
much  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  work  himself. 

It  is  easy  to  use  the  largest  stones,  and  make 
the  boldest  prominences,  and  leave  at  the  same  i 
time  rather  level  intervening  spaces  and  fissures,  | 
in  which  rock  plants  may  luxuriate  ; but  Mr.  ' 
Robinson  does  not  recommend  ambitious  at- 
tempts of  this  kind — at  least  at  first.  It  requires 
great  taste  to  do  it  well,  and  the  higher  and 
bolder  the  attempt  the  more  conspicuous  will 
be  a failure. 

The  best  type  of  rock-garden  is  that  in  which, 
in  addition  to  low-lying,  stony,  and  rocky  banks 
and  slopes,  where  numbers  of  hardy  and  vigor- 
ons  species  may  be  grown,  there  are  miniature 
peaks,  cliffs,  and  ravines,  with,  perhaps,  bog  and 
water. 

The  most  usual  and  deplorable  of  the  faults 
in  making  rook-work  is  that  of  so  arranging 
the  stones  that  they  seem  to  have  as  little 
connexion  with  the  soil  of  the  spot  as  if 
thrown  out  of  a cart, — indeed  less  so.  Instead 
of  allowing  what  may  be  termed  the  foun- 
dations, or  apparent  foundations,  of  the  rock- 
garden  to  barely  show  their  upper  ridges 
above  the  earth,  and  thereby  suggesting  much 
more  endurable  ideas  of  “rock”  than  those 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  the  bold  and 
unnatural-looking  masses  usually  seen,  the  stones 
are  often  placed  on  the  ground  with  much 
the  same  idea  that  animates  a bricklayer  m 
setting  bricks.  Figs.  1 and  2 will  explain 
exactly  what  is  meant;  both  are  accurately  en- 
graved from  photographs  ; both  represent  small 
portions  of  artificial  rockwork;  the  ugliest  of 
the  two  was  much  the  moat  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  make.  A few  loads  of  well-selected 
stones,  allowed  to  peep  from  some  gentle  isolated 
mound  or  open  sunny  spot,  and  arranged  as 
shown  in  fig.  1,  would  produce  a better  effect 
than  several  hundred  tons  placed  as  in  fig.  2. 

An  important  principle  to  bear  in  mind  in  both 
making  and  planting  is  that,  as  a rule,  much 
more  vegetation  than  rocks  should  be  seen. 
Where  vast  regions  ar.e  inhabited  by  alpine 
plants,  acres  of  crag  with  a stain  of  flower  or 
fern  here  and  there,  are  very  attractive  and 
imposing  parts  of  the  picture,  but  in  gardens 
where  our  creations  in  this  way  can  only  be 
Lilliputian,  an  entirely  different  method  must  be 
pursued,  except  in  places  where  great  cliffs  are 
naturally  exposed,  and  even  in  this  case  an 
abundant  drapery  of  vegetation  is  desirable 
(fig.  3).  A rock-work  is  rarely  seen  in  which 
plants  predominate  as  much  as  they  ought. 

Rock-works  made  on  the  margin  of  artificial 
water  are  very  often  objectionable — rigid,  abrupt, 
unworn,  and  absurdly  unnatural.  In  no  position 
is  an  awkwardness  more  likely  to  be  detected ; 
in  none  should  more  care  be  taken  not  to  offend 
good  taste.  Charming  effects  may  be  produced 
on  properly  made  rock-work  near  water,  by 
planting  it  with  a combination  of  choice 
moistnre-loving  rock-plants,  Yuccas,  Pampas, 
Grass,  and  like  subjects  ; but  even  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  finest  of  these  will  not  relieve  the 
hideousness  of  the  masses  of  briok-rubbish  and 
stone  that  are  frequently  placed  by  the  margin 
of  water. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  the  hardy  fernery  m 
some  obscure  and  sunless  spot,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  grow  alpine  plants,  but 
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there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be 
made  in  more  openpo8itioDB,and  in  connexion  with 
the  rock-garden.  No  plants  adhere  more  firmly 
to  hard  vertical  surfaces,  or  better  sustain  them- 
selves in  perfect  health,  without  any  soil,  than 
ferns.  In  a wild  state  you  find  the  Maidenhair  fern 
and  many  other  species  so  rooted  into  mere  little 
fissures  in  the  hardest  rocks,  that  no  effort  can 
get  out  a particle  of  root.  Some  of  our  own 
small  British  wild  ferns  are  found  on  the  face  of 
dry  brick  walls  «hen  they  are  nob  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  growing  spontaneously,  ill  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  ferns 
which  in  a wild  state  frequent  half-shady  spots 
would,  in  our  colder  clime,  flourish  best  if  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  all  the  sun  of  our  cloudy  skies, 
while  ferns  that  inhabit  sunny  rocks  in  countries 
nob  much  warmer  than  our  own  should  always 
have  the  warmest  positions  we  can  give  them 
on  the  rockwork.  And  in  the  case  of  the  species 
that  require  shade,  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow 
them  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock-garden  and  in 
deep  passages  or  miniature  ravines  leading 
through  it,  even  if  a portion  be  nob  specially 
designed  as  a fernery.  (Figs.  4 and  5.) 

llockwork  is,  as  a rule,  made  for  the  display 
of  mouutaiu  plants,  or  those  which  by  their 
dwarfuesa  fall  into  the  class  commonly  known  as 
alpines.  Some  cover  rockwork  with  climbing 
shrubs  and  dwarf  bushes,  but  in  every  case,  un- 
less where  a rock  is  introduced  for  its  own  effect 
in  the  landscape,  the  object  is  to  grow  plants. 
Now,  as  very  few  of  the  subjects  above  alluded 
to  like  shade,  or  even  tolerate  it,  it  follows  that 
this  is  an  ignorant  and  bad  practice.  Many 
persons  who  arrange  such  things  doubtless 
I'ear  the  sun  burning  np  their  plants ; yet  the 
sun  that  beats  down  on  the  Alps  and  JPyrenees 
' is  fiercer  than  that  which  shines  on  the  British 
i garden.  But,  while  the  alpine  sun  cheers  the 
! flowers  into  beauty,  it  also  melts  the  snows 
1 above,  and  water  and  frost  grind  down  the  rocks 
j into  earth ; and  thus,  enjoying  both,  the  roots 
I form  perfectly  healthy  plants.  Fully  exposed 
I plants  do  not  perish  from  too  much  sun,  but 
simply  fronj  want  of  water.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  too  widely  known  that  full  exposure  to  the 
suu  is  the  first  condition  of  perfect  rook-plant 
onlture — abundance  of  free  soil  under  the  root, 
and  such  a disposition  of  the  soil  and  rocks  that 
the  rain  may  permeate  through  and  nob  full  oft’ 
the  rocks,  being  also  indispensable. 


concrete,  and  cement,  demand  some  notice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  picturesque 
elieebs  may  be  produced  in  this  way  as  in  any 
other,  and  that  this  variety  of  artificial  rockwork 
may  be  admirably  associated  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  vigorous  climbing  and  trailing  plants, 
but  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  trne  alpine  vege- 
j tation.  When  properly  constructed,  care  is 
( taken  to  make  the  interior  of  the  cemented 
masses  with  deep  beds  of  earth,  leaving  holes 
I hers  and  there  in  the  face  of  the  structure  from 
' which  plants  can  peep  forth,  while  the  top  is 
I left  open,  and  may  be  planted  with  shrubs  or 
: trees. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  all  ways  of  cultivating 
I alpine  plants  is  in  small  rocky  beds,  arranged 
I on  the  turf  of  some  parts  of  the  garden,  cut  off 
I by  trees  or  shrubs  from  the  ordinary  flower-beds, 
I without  any  of  the  pretensions  of  the  ordinary 
I rockwork  ; one  of  these  will  give  much  greater 
i satisfaction  than  many  an  ugly  and  extensive 
j mass,  and  by  the  exeroiso  of  a very  little  jndg- 
j ment  is  readily  constructed  so  as  to  not  offend 
I the  nicest  taste. 

I A satisfactory  window  rock-garden  can  be 
j made  outside  of  a window  to  which  light  has 
I free  access,  by  forming  a miniature  alpine  garden 
I on  the  sill.  It  is  simply  done  by  putting  a few 
I irregular  stones  along  the  front  margin,  and 
j packing  a lew  small  bits  of  turfy  peat  or  loam 
j inside  them  to  prevent  the  fine  soil,  afterwards 
I to  be  added,  from  being  washed  out.  Then  fill 
( in  the  hollow  with  saudy  loam,  mixed,  if  con- 
! venient,  with  morsels  of  broken  sandstone.  A 
1 few  mossy  or  ancient-looking  stones  should  be 
t balf  buried  on  the  upper  surface,  and  then  the 
] whole  should  be  planted,  the  best  time  to  do  this 
t being  April.  It  is  not  merely  possible  to  keep 
! alpine  succulents  in  this  way : it  is  easy  to 
] grow  a multitude  of  the  most  interesting  and 
‘ beautiful  kinds ! The  attention  required  is 
' very  trifling,— some  little  taste  in  forming  and 
planting,  a judicious  selection  of  plants,  and 
! thorough  waterings  during  the  dry  season.  Small 
' and  brilliant  spring  bulbs  might  be  employed  to 
i light  up  this  tiny  garden  in  spring.  It  would 


also  be  desirable  to  plant  subjects  of  a drooping 
character  on  the  outer  margin.  The  alpine 
succulents  are  all  thoroughly  hardy,  and  would 
remain  in  good  condition  during  the  winter,  but 
a little  changing  and  re-planting  every  spring 
would  be  desirable. 

The  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these 
illustrations  and  instructions  as  to  rockwork  and 
alpine  gardens  has  numerous  other  illustrations 
and  much  useful  information  on  the  subject 
generally.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of  choice 
alpine  plants,  with  full  particulars  as  to  appear- 
ance, habits,  culture,  and  selections  for  various 
purposes. 


SCHWABI3CH.GMUND. 

DOORWAY,  CHUBCH  OF  THE  HOLY  CEbSS,  UJIOND. 

Adout  twenty  miles  from  Stntgatd,  on  the 
way  to  Nbrdligen,  stands  the  interesting  little 
town  of  Schwilbisoh-Gmirnd.  The  situation  of 
this  place  is  most  charming,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  lofty  hills,  valleys  richly  wooded, 
and  watered  by  clear  monutain  streams.  The 
many  towers  and  spires  of  SchniLbisch-Gmiind 
rise  up  above  a belt  of  rich  foliage,  and  form  a 
picture  that  is  more  like  a dream  than  a reality. 
Upon  inspecting  the  town  more  closely  one  is 
not  disappointed,  for  it  is  quite  full  of  anti- 
quities and  curiosities.  Unfortunately  the  walls 
have  been  nearly  destroyed,  but  the  gates  and 
towers  for  the  moat,parb  still  exist,  and  show  by 
their  size  and  nui^er  that  the  place  must  have 
been  far  more  itn^QS4ant  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  it  is  at  present.  There  are  many  fine 
examples  of  timber  houses,  some  of  which  date 
as  early  as' the  fifteenth  century.  The  Corn 
Ilali,  the  Uospital  of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and  the 
Schmalz  Hall  are  the  most  remarkable  amongst 
the  secular  buildings.  We  should  here  mention, 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  who  are  un- 
aeqaainted  with  the  German  language,  that 
sc7imoIz  is  clarified  butter,  which,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  the  last  century, 
formed  the  staple  commodity  of  Sohwiibisoh- 
Gmiind.  The  Schmalz  Hall  is  a remarkable 
building,  entirely  of  atone,  w,ith  solidly  vaulted 
cellars  in  two  stories. 

The  Franciscan  church  at  Schwabisoh-Gmund 
has  been  a good  example  of  German  First 
Pointed  work,  but  is  so  terribly  modernised  that 
little  of  its  original  beauty  is  now  left.  It  con- 
sists in  plan  of  a large,  broad  nave,  without 
aisles,  and  a long  chancel,  which  is  abouthalf  as 
wide  as  the  nave.  The  windows  have  all  been 
single  lancets,  except  at  the  east  end,  which 
was  originally  lighted  by  a triple  lancet 
window  (the  church  is,  of  course,  square-ended). 

The  doorways  are  simple,  but  good.  They  are 
treated  in  rather  a singular  manner.  The  base- 
moulding of  the  building  is  carried  round  them 
so  as  to  form  a bind  of  framework  to  the  arch. 
The  only  portion  of  the  interior  which  is  not 
modernised  is  the  vaulting  of  the  choir,  which  is 
very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  supported  upon 
corbels  ornamented  with  very  fine  early  foliage. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  very  broad  nave  was 
originally  ceiled ; at  i^resent  it  has  a coved 
plaster  ceiling.  It  could  never  have  been  vanlted, 
as  there  are  no  buttresses,  and  the  walla  are  of 
no  great  thickness.  It  is  to  bs  hoped  that  this 
interesting  churcl^)yiS  shortly  undergo  as  careful 
a restoration  as  that  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  at  St.  John’s. 

The  great  glory  of  Goiiind  is  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  superb  building 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1351,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  following  inscription  on  the  north 
doorway  of  the-oLoir:  “Anno  1351  pone- 
haiur  primus  lapis  pro  fundamento  hvjus  Chori 
XVI.  Kal.  Augusti,”  The  nave,  which  was  the 
last  part  of  the  church  erected,  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  year  1410.  What  makes  this 
church  of  particular  interest  to  the  antiquary  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  designed  and  carried  ont 
under  the  direction  of  the  two  celebrated  archi- 
tects Henry  and  Peter  von  Arler,  who  also 
erected  the  churches  of  Kulm,  in  Bohemia  j the 
cathedral  bridge,  Rathhaus,  and  gates  at  Prague  j 
the  chnrchea  at  Nordligen,  HalU,  and  Duakels- 
bub!  J and  who  are  amongst  the  reputed  archi- 
tects of  tho  cathedral  at  Milan.  There  was  also 
a third  member  of  the  same  family,  Henry  Arler, 
the  younger,  who  assisted  his  father  Peter  in  the 
designs  for  Milan  Cathedral.  There  is  a tradi- 
tion  at  Goiiind  that  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  was 
also  designed  by  a member  of  the  same  family  ; 
bnfc  there  seems  to  be  very  little  foundation  for 
this  report ; and  the  fact  that  the  Certosa  is  so 


very  Italian  in  character  would  strongly  mill 
tate  against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  de- 
signed by  a German  architect.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  the  same  height 
and  under  one  external  roof,  and  a choir  and 
aisles  also  under  the  same  roof.  The  choir 
is  terminated  with  an  apse,  the  aisle  beiog 
carried  round  the  same  height.  The  choir  is 
surrounded  by  eleven  radiating  chapels  and  two 
porches.  There  are  also  transeptal  chapels,  bub 
as  they  are  low  they  do  not  affect  the  general 
appearance  of  the  church,  which  is  what  is 
called  in  G.rmauy  a “ hallenbau  that  is  to  say, 
a hall-shaped  building.  The  nave  has  eight 
bays,  the  choir  four.  The  entire  length  of  the 
church  is  about  280  ft.,  the  width  of  tho  nave 
internally  74  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  vaulting 
Is  about  the  same.  There  are  five  great  door- 
ways— three  to  the  nave,  and  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  choir;  that  on  the  sonth  side  is  singularly 
beautiful  (see  engraving),  and  bears  a strange 
kind  of  resemblance  to  some  portions  of  tbe 
cathedral  at  Milan,  nor  is  this  kind  of  family 
likeness  between  the  church  at  Gmiind  and  the 
cathedral  at  Milan  confined  to  this  doorway,  for 
tho  general  effect  of  the  interior  of  this  church 
is  wonderfully  like  the  great  Italian  cathedral. 
We  have  here  the  lofty  side-aisles,  the  slender 
columns,  and  that  general  look  of  space  and 
height  so  remarkable  at  Milan.  In  one  respect 
tho  church  at  Gmiind  is  superior  to  Milan,  and 
that  is  in  tbe  detail,  for  here  there  is  none  of 
that  overloading  with  ornament,  nor  do  we  find 
that  horrible  cabbage-leaf  foliage  which  is  so 
offensive  in  the  great  Italian  church.  This  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  Gothic  architectnre  was  indigenous, 
and  the  commonest  workmen  understood  it, 
whereas  in  Italy  it  was  at  best  only  an  exotic, 
and  never  thoroughly  understood ; and  thns 
Italian  workmen  carrying  out  the  designs  of  a 
German  architect  would  be  sure  to  give  to  the 
detail  that  clumsiness  and  want  of  elegance  so 
peculiar  to  all  Italian  Gothic  work. 

Before  leaving  this  church  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  the  quantity  of  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing furniture  which  it  contains.  In  the  north 
transeptal  chapel  is  an  altar  with  a splendid 
carved  oak  reredo®,  about  30ft.  high;  in  general 
form  it  is  a lofty  semicircular  arch,  filled  in  with 
a representation  of  the  “ tree  of  Jesse.”  Tho 
figures,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  coloured 
and  gilt,  and  all  the  carving  is  moat  delicate  aud 
beautiful.  Above  the  arch  is  a series  of  very 
intricate  canopies  ; the  centre  one  rises  above  a 
erneifix,  life-size,  on  either  side  of  which  are  tbe 
figures  of  SS.  Mary  and  John.  Within  the  semi- 
circular arch  or  border,  are  four  seated  female 
figures  of  great  beauty  ; each  has  a child  in  her 
arms.  They  are  thus  explained  by  Herr  Pfitzer, 
the  energetic  and  learned  rector  of  this  church  : — 
“The  first  figure  represents  Sarah  bearing  in 
her  arms  the  infant  Jesus,  as  ‘ Sou  of  Abra- 
ham ■'  the  second  is  Mary  crowned,  with  tho 
infant  Savionr;  the  third  is  Anna  teaching  the 
child  Jesus  to  walk ; aud  the  fourth  is  Bethsaba, 
with  Christ  as  David’s  son.”  Above  these,  iu 
the  branches  of  the  mystical  vine,  are  nearly  a 
hundred  small  busts  of  prophets  and  characters 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  exact  date  of  this 
superb  work  of  art  is  unknown, but  it  is  probably 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  are  in- 
formed that  this  reredos  or  shrine  was  originally 
over  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  which  would 
well  account  for  its  great  size  and  importance; 
bat  that  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position 
in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  “ Roman  rite,”  which  requires  that  tho 
tabernacle  should  be  on  tbe  altar. 

The  chapel,  or  transept,  in  which  this  won- 
derful altar  now  stands,  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  design  for  the  church,  bat  was  added  by 
Hans  Bollinger  (the  celebrated  architect  of  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm),  after  the  fall  of 
the  two  towers  which  originally  flanked  the  choir 
of  this  church.  These  towers  appear,  if  we  may 
judge  from  an  old  picture  still  in  one  of  the  side 
ohapela.to  have  formed  portion  of  an  earlier  build- 
ing, and  were  Romanesque  in  character.  Over  a 
doorway  near  this  chapel  is  a complete  suit  of 
armour  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
Ranchbain,  who  attempted  to  defend  the  town 
aguiust  the  Sohinalkaldic  army;  and  near  this 
latter  is  a cannon-ball  half  embedded  in  the  wall, 
witb  the  following  inscription  below  it,  in  old 
German  : — 

“In  1546,  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  the  Schmal- 
kaldic-Proteataut  league  aguinat  tbe  Emperor  Charlea  T.. 
John  Fredrick,  Duke  of  Saxony,  bombarded  and  took 
this  town  of  Gmiind,  and  shot  this  bat!  into  the  chnrch, 
bnt  the  churoh  remained  otherwise  uninjured.  God  be 
praieed.” 

a 


The  ten  chapels  which  lead  out  of  the  aiele  j 
surrounding  the  apse  contaiu  many  interesting  | 
works  of  art : two  of  them  have  ancieut  altars  of ; 
great  beauty.  The  one  dedicated  to  St.  Anna  is  i 
a singular  exanaple  of  minute  sculpture,  and 
that  of  St.  Sebald  is  a fine  work  by  Veit  Stoss. 
The  life-sized  statue  of  the  saint  carved  in  wood 
is  very  noble  and  full  of  expression.  Below  the 
statue  is  a large  triptich,  the  doors  of  which  j 
are  painted  with  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  | 
Sebald  by  Martin  Schaffoer,  of  TJlm,  in  152  k; 
The  middle  portion  of  the  shrine  or  triptych  is  j 
filled  with  elaborate  scnlpture,  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  All  the  other  altars  are  modern  Gothic  | 
work.  Some  of  them  are  not  without  consider- 1 
able  merit.  One  of  these  has  old  painted  wings  j 
attributed  to  Hans  Baldung  Griio,  a native 
painter,  of  Gmuad,at  the  commencement  of  the  ' 
sixteenth  century. 

The  eastern  chapel,  which  would  in  England  ' 
have  been  the  “ Lady  Cbapel,”  does  not  contain 
an  altar,  but  baa  instead  a life-sized  representa- 
tion of  onr  Lord’s  Entombment,  with  eight 
attendant  figures.  The  whole  is  carved  in  stone, 
and  decorated  with  colour.  It  is  a work  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  the  side  walls  of  this 
chapel  are  two  very  interesting  frescoes  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Entombment.  They  are  said 


to  be  by  a Cologne  artist  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  represent  the  “ Crucifixion  ” and 


“Deposition.” 

There  are  some  curious  monuments  in  these 
chapels/and  several  fine  old  escutcheons,  some 
of  which  date  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  all  circular,  and  carved  out 
of  wood.  The  choir  stalls  are  good  Renaissauce 
work,  with  very  striking  figures  of  prophets  and 
apostles  standing  on  the  screen  at  the  back. 


These  figures  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  stalls  and  screens  themselves. 

In  the  nave  of  the  church  is  a beantiful  little 
monument,  in  form  like  a churchyard  cross. 
(We  shall  give  a drawing  of  this  in  a future 
number.) 

The  treasury  of  this  church  is  well  worth 
seeing,  as  it  contains  all  its  ancient  presses, 
with  wonderfully  complicated  and  elaborate 
locks  and  hinges.  When  the  French  came  here 
in  the  year  1796  this  chur^^  possessed  10  cwt.  of 
precious  metal  in  the  form  o^^horch  plate  ; and 
even  now  it  is  very  rich  in  works  of  art  of  this 
description,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
, the  following  : — 

■ Across  (crucifix),  with  figures  of  Mary  and 
* John,  in  silver,  4 ft.  high.  The  emblems  of  the  ! 
' Evangelists  are  at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  ; 
work  is  very  eysborate  ; date  1-120. 

! A remonstrance,  of  silver,  ornamented  with 
i tabernacle-work  J about  3 ft.  6 in,  high.  Early 
I sixteenth-oentary  work. 

A remonstrance,  of  silver  Renaissance  work  ; 
sixteenth  century,  A pair  of  silver  •ruets,  with 
basin.  Augsburg  work  ; date  1600. 

A silver  cup  or  chalice,  given  to  Rauchbain  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  following 
inscription  engraved  upon  the  cover  : — “ Carolus 
V.  r>i$  dono  dedit;”  and  on  the  foot,  “ Ccilicejn 
hhic  a pio  Carolo  V.  Ro.  imp.  in/osto  Epiphanies 
anno  1552  (Eneponti  {Innsbruck)  ohlatum  et 
senatui  Qamundensi  {of  Orniind),  constantioi 
obedientiee  et  perpetux  memoria  grd  {gratia) 
donatam  honestissimus  vir  Joannes  Rauchbain^ 
consul  inpetravit,” 

A thurible,  of  silver  j a pix,  of  Early  Roman- 
esque work  J a reliquary,  fourteenth-century  work ; 
and  a silver  statue  of  the  Madonna,  for  which  a 


sum  of  3001  was  lately  offered,  and  we  are  glad  I 
to  say  refused. 

This  church  has  no  tower  or  spire,  but  ! 
there  is  a small  fleohe,  of  bad  design,  on  the 
roof ; and  a few  yards  from  the  north  side 
is  a quadrangular  stmeture  of  stone,  bearing  a 
belfry  constructed  of  huge  beams  of  timber,  and 
terminated  with  a tall  pyramidal  roof  covered 
with  green,  purple,  and  yellow  glazed  tiles.  This 
contains  the  bells,  one  of  which  is  called 
“ Hosanna.”  It  bears  an  inscription  with  the 
names  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  date 
1-1-56.  Another  bell  weighs  75  cwt.,  and  bears 
the  date  1595.  A third  bell  bears  npon  it  the 
words,  “ Ave  Gratia  Plena,”  in  thirteenth- 
century  characters.  It  is  said  that  this  bell 
j originally  hung  in  one  of  the  towers  which  fell 
' in,  and  that  the  bell  remained  uninjared. 

' The  belfry  is  a most  picturesque  object : it 
was  probably  erected  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
before-mentioned  towers. 

This  ohnrch  has  been  very  satisfactorily 
restored,  and  the  yellow  wash  with  which 
every  part  of  the  interior  was  disfigured 
has  been  scraped  off.  The  only  unsuccess- 
ful portions  of  the  restoration  are  the  high 
altar,  which  is  too  large,  and  rather  heavy  in 
detail,  and  the  stained  glass,  which  is  amongst 
the  worst  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  little  old  glass  that  exists  in  the 
church.  However,  the  people  of  Gmiind,  and,  in 
fact,  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated  upon  possessing  such  a noble  church, 
and  are  to  be  greatly  praised  for  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  kept,  and  the  great  care  bestowed 
upon  it.* 


• To  be  continued. 


1.  Right. 


3.  Ilude  Stair  from  deep  Recess  of  Rock-garden  ; every  Chink 
and  Crevice  ilossed  over  u'ith  Alpine  Flowers. 


ROCK-WOBK. 


4.  Ravinein  Rock-garden  {artificial),  with  Alpine 
Flowers  in  every  Crevice. 


5.  Entrance  to  Cave  for  h'ill'irncy  Fern  in  Rock-garden. 
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ON  lIEDIiEVAL  TEIPOD  OOOKING-POTS 
OE  MAEMITES. 

In  Halliwell’s  " Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,” 
a marmite  is  described  as  a “ a pot  with  hooka 
at  the  side.”  This,  however,  is  hardly  a correct 
dedoitioD,  a marmite  being  more  properly  a 
metal  two-eared  cauldron  standing  on  three  legs. 
In  the  present  paper,  therefore,  we  wish  to  con- 
fine onr  remarks  exclusively  to  the  Mediaeval 
cooking-pots  of  that  form,  specimens  of  which 
have  been  exhumed  at  different  times  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 

Tripod  cooking-veasels  or  marmites,  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  in  common  use,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  culinary  vessels,  very  similar 
in  appearance,  are  not  unknown  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. In  shape,  marmites  “ differ  from  modern 
iron  pots  in  their  greater  height  and  narrowness, 
and  in  some  examples  by  the  length  of  the 
npper  member ; a few,  however,  are  quite  globu- 
lar.  In  size  they  vary  from  a capacity  for  hold- 
ing one  quart  to  nine  gallons  of  fluid.”*  They 
are  usually  made  of  bronze  or  bell-metal,  though 
occasionally  of  iron  or  brass.  Tripod-vessels  of 
this  form  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
in  use  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tnries,  and  thus  must  be  classed  with  relics  of 
the  Medimval  period.  By  some,  however,  they 
have  been  designated  “ Roman  camp-kettles,” 
principally  on  acconnt  of  their  having  been 
sometimes  dug  up  near  the  sites  of  Roman  en- 
campments, or  other  traces  of  that  people.  Bnt 
if  we  examine  the  quality  of  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  composed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  an 
inferior  kind  to  that  used  by  the  Romans;  also 
there  is  in  most  of  these  pots  a want  of  classic 
art,  of  which,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “ the  commonest 
Roman  urn  or  amphora  rarely  fails  to  betray  some 
trace.”t  Besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  tripod  cooking-pots  have  never  formed  a 
part  of  any  hoard  of  Roman  antiquities ; and 
that  in  the  many  representations  of  domestic 
and  other  objects  on  Roman  altars,  and  suchlike 
lapidary  remains,  they  are  entirely  unknown. 
When  we  add  to  these  objections  against  their 
Roman  workmanship  the  fact  that  Medimval  in- 
Bcriptions  have  in  some  instances  been  found  on 
these  very  pots,  it  seems  pretty  conclusive  that 
they  were  used  in  the  Medicoval  kitchen  for 
culinary  purposes. 

A very  highly-figured  marmite,  with  insorip- 
tlous,  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1801.  It  is  formed  of  bell-metal,  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  centary. 
The  ornamentation  is  at  once  elaborate  and 
unique,  consisting  of  the  symbols  of  the  four 
i Evangelists,  various  animals,  and  devices  re- 
I lating  to  the  chase.  Round  the  vessel  are  the 
I words — 

I 3t  su  pot  he  graimt  I;ouIjut 

! l^iaunJc  n fcrc  it  faoji  sabljur. 

Below  we  read — 

j Ililclmus  ^ngctcl  me  ferit  fieri. 

I Three  elaborate  plates  of  this  marmite  maybe 
1 seen  in  the  Archccologia,  vol.  xiv. 

Oq  a gravestone  of  the  fourteenth  century 
I preserved  in  the  museum  at  York,  there  is  a i 
I carious  representation  of  one  of  these  pots.  A ' 
j cross  flenry  extends  the  length  of  the  stone,  and  ' 
I on  one  side  of  this  cross  is  a bell,  and  on  the , 
i other  a marmite.  The  stone  was  probably ' 
i erected  to  the  memory  of  some  metal  or  bell  j 
i founder  ; and  M.  L’Abbe  Coohot  concludes,  from 
a figure  of  a marmite  appearing  under  these 
j circumstances,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
I marmites  were  as  common  as  bells.J  [ 

1 Again,  with  the  marmite  found  at  Loges,  near  j 
{ Fecamp,  in  1845,  three  copper  spoons  were  dis- 1 
j covered,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  a/leur- . 
I dc-lis.  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  these  ' 
i cauldrons  belong  to  a post- Christian  era.  I 

Of  the  marmites  dug  up  in  Great  Britain,  j 
i that  found  at  Bodidris,  in  Denbighshire,  is  very  ' 
I characteristic.  Its  height  is  about  10  in.,  and  it  | 
J holds  approximately  nine  quarts.  The  body  ofi 
1 the  vessel  is  ornamented  with  three  bands  of ! 
i lines  set  close  to  each  other ; and  there  are  also  ! 
i numerous  square  patches  irregularly  disposed  on 
i its  exterior  surface.  This  tripod-pot  is  made  of 
J bell-metal,  and  was  consequently,  like  all  other 
I marmites,  cast  into  its  present  shape. 

Four  marmites  have  been  exhumed  iu  Lanark- 
i shire,  Scotland.  One  was  found  at  Pyet  Kuoll, 

I in  the  parish  of  Calter;  another  on  the  line  of 


the  Roman  road,  in  the  same  parish;  another 
near  to  Libsrfcon  Church  ; and  the  last  in  Biggar 
Moss.*  Several  similar  utensils  were  also  found 
in  the  Loch  of  Leys,  in  Kincardineshire,  when 
the  water  was  drawn  off  in  1850.  They  had 
sunk  some  3 ft.  into  the  soft  bed  of  the  lake. 

In  the  north  of  England  these  tripod  caul- 
drons arc  not  uncommon.  One,  found  in  North- 
umberland, may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Alnwick  Castle.  Bruce,  in  his  “ Roman  Wall,” 
gives  an  illustration  of  another,  discovered  near 
Hayden  Bridge,  in  a catting  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway.  This  marmite  very  much 
resembles  those  found  in  France.  He  also  en- 
graves, in  plate  xvi.,  “ a pan,  evidently  intended 
for  culinary  purposes,”  with  a horizontal  handle 
curved  at  the  end.  It  has  three  very  short  legs. 

Of  the  tripod  cauldrons  belonging  to  more 
southern  counties,  that  found  at  Shudy  Camps, 
Cambridgeshire,  is  peculiar.  It  is  assigned  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  its  side  appear  the 
letters  N.  V.  in  relief.  It  has  also  a long  flat 
handle,  like  the  tripod-pan  just  referred  to.  On 
this  handle  an  inscription  has  been  traced, 
although  not  satisfactorily  deciphered. 

Signs  of  ornamentation,  consisting  of  circular 
indentations,  may  be  seen  on  a similar  handle 
of  a marmite  discovered  at  Walton,  near  Ches- 
terfield, in  Derbyshire.  This  handle  is  9 in. 
long.  The  pot  itself  is  in.  in  height,  and 
5^  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  globular  in  form,  with 
raised  cords  encircling  the  body  of  the  vessel. 
Although  by  some  this  cauldron  has  been  called 
a Roman  camp-pot,  yet,  judging  from  its  very 
similar  make  and  appearance  to  those  known  to 
be  Medimval  ntenaiis,  dt  should  be  classed  with 
the  tripod  vessels  of  that  period.  A representa- 
tion of  it  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  55. 

Another  very  fine  marmite,  buried  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
beneath  the  scrface,  was  disclosed,  in  1860,  by 
some  workmen,  while  digging  the  foundations  of 
a house  at  Norwich.  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
its  height  being  2 ft.  9 in.,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  mouth  1 ft.  2 in.  It  is  a globnlar  vessel, 
round  its  largest  part  measuring  nearly  4 ft. 
For  the  convenience  of  transit  of  so  bulky  a 
marmite,  “ it  has  a handle  projecting  at  each 
side  of  the  rim,  forming  an  acute  angle.”  This 
is  probably  the  largest  tripod  cauldron  hitherto 
exhumed  iu  this  country. 

A toy-marmite,  about  2 in.  high,  was  dag  up 
many  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Scalford, 
Leicestershire.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  and  is 
exactly  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  larger  size. 
Its  practical  use  for  culinary  purposes,  however, 
is  out  of  the  question ; possibly  it  served  as  a 
model,  or  more  probably  it  was  merely  a child’s 
plaything.  A woodcut  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  maybe  seen  in  the  Gent.  Mag'.,  Nov., 
1861,  p.  5i6. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
is  preserved  a tripod-vessel,  or  marmite,  bearing 
the  date  1640.  This  cauldron,  “ of  compact, 
sonorous  brass,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  ever  found  in  Ireland;  it  rests  on  three 
decorated  feet,  stands  26  in.  high,  is  68^  in.  in 
girth  round  the  widest  portion,  and  14  in.  across 
the  mouth.  A large  projection  attached  to  the 
bottom  shows  where  the  metal  was  poured  into 
the  mould.  The  spout  is  4 in.  long,  and  the 
legs  9 in.  high.”  f The  date,  1640,  stands  in 
relief,  and  just  above  it  are  the  letters  E.  H.  It  i 
has  been  suggested  that  this  vessel  was  used  in  j 
brewing  or  distillation,  on  account  of  its  having 
a spont,  which  is  not  a nsual  feature  of  these  | 
three-legged  pots.  This  specimen  is  said  to  have  i 
be?n  found  near  Macroom,  county  Cork.  j 

Another  marmite,  discovered  in  a bog  at  Low- , 
town,  county  Westmeath,  may  be  seen  in  the  j 
same  museum.  It  is  21  in.  in  height,  and,  like  | 
the  preceding  example,  formerly  had  a spout ; a 
piece  of  metal  now  plugging  up  the  aperture. 
Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
these  cast  metal-pots  noted  in  Sir  W.  Wilde’s 
catalogue. 

A tripod  vessel,  having  a resemblance  to  the 
second  example  already  quoted,  from  Bruce’s 
“Roman  Wall,”  is  engraved  in  the  above  cata- 
logue. It  is  64-  in.  high,  and  has  a horizontal 
handle,  bent  at  the  end,  6 in.  long.  Besides  this 
specimen,  we  find  another  represented  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journal,  yo\.  i.,  p.  84.  It  has  a 
similar  handle,  curved  at  the  end. 

One  more  Irish  marmite  mast  be  noted.  This 


* SirW.  Wilde’s  " Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Mu-enm 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  p.  eSl. 

I t “ Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.”  Second  edition, 
I Tol.  ii.,  p.  498. 

; X Suuetin  Monumenial,  3rd  series,  vol.  is.,  p.  316, 


* Journal  of  the  British  Ajrchxologkal  Aisocialim, '^o\. 
ivii.,  p.  2"8. 

t Sir  W'.  Wilde’s  " Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Iri^h  Academy,”  p.  635. 


was  found  in  a bog  in  the  vicinity  of  Cookstown 
county  Tyrone,  and  was  preserved  for  a long 
period  at  Killymoon.  Since  then,  however,  it 
has  been  removed  to  Belfast.  Its  capacity  is 
6t  gallons,  and  the  entire  vessel  weighs  81  lb. 
The  mouth  is  14  in.  across,  and  the  internal 
depth  of  the  vessel  the  same.  Outside,  its  ex- 
treme diameter  is  1 ft.  6 in.  The  thickness  of 
the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron  is  esti- 
mated to  be  I of  au  inch. 

Marmites  are  of  common  occurrence  in  France. 
In  general  appearance  they  are  very  similar  to 
those  found  in  our  own  country,  judging  from 
those  now  deposited  in  public  and  private  col- 
lections of  antiquities.  There  is  one  in  the 
museum  at  Nantes  which  had  been  deposited  in 
a marsh  at  Donges  ; there  are  also  five  in  the 
museum  at  Abbeville.  The  late  M.  Houbigant, 
of  Nogent  Ifes  Vierges,  had  two  in  his  collection. 
One  of  these  was  found  near  the  camp  at 
Catenoy ; the  other  specimen  came  from  Riaux, 
near  Lianconrt. 

In  a descriptive  work  by  M,  I’Abbe  Cochet 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Infdrieare,*  we  find  notices  of  nine  marmites  or 
tripod  cauldrons,  all  of  which  he  classiSes  as 
; beloDging  to  an  uncertain  period.  Elsewhere, 
however,  he  assigns  them  to  Medisoval  times.i* 
The  localities  and  dates  at  which  these  marmites 
were  found  are — two  at  Lillebonne  in  1836 ; at 
Leges,  near  Fecamp,  in  1845;  at  St.  Nicolas  de 
la  Taille  in  1846  ; at  Tourville  la  Chapelle,  near 
Dieppe,  in  1847 ; at  Val  de  la  Haye,  near  Rouen, 
in  1847 ; at  Vatteville,  near  Caudeboc,  in  1859 ; 
at  St.  Pierre  les  Elbeuf  in  1861 ; and  at  Anorette- 
ville-aur-Mer,  near  Fecamp,  in  1862. 

Of  the  tripod-pots  just  mentioned  six  are  pre- 
served in  the  museum  at  Rouen  ; the  remaining 
three  being  in  private  collections.  With  refer- 
ence to  that  discovered  at  Ancrstteville-sor-Mer, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  interesting. 
This  marmite  was  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Cadinot,  a merchant  at  Ancretteville-sur-Mer,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1862,  from  a depth  of 
about  1 ft,  8 in.  Its  height  is  about  13  in., 
diameter  across  the  mouth  9 in.,  and  its  circum- 
ference measures  about  3 ft.  1 in.  On  the  same 
occasion,  a copper  bowl  was  found  without  feet 
or  ears.  As  to  the  use  of  both  these  objects, 
M.  I’Abbd  Cochet  considers  that  by  their  being 
blacked  with  smoke  it  clearly  shows  that  they 
had  been  used  as  culinary  vessels.  Both,  when 
found,  had  their  months  downwards,  and  covered 
corroded  silver  plates.  It  seems  probable  that 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  marmite  was  buried 
by  design  in  order  to  protect  the  valuables 
that  had  been  placed  within  it.  So,  likewise,  at 
Vatteville,  and  Loges,  where  bronze  candlesticks 
and  other  household  articles  were  coucealed  with 
the  marmite.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
marmites  have  evidently  been  accidentally 
covered  with  earth,  which  would  explain  why 
they  are  so  often  met  with  near  the  surface. 

There  is  bnt  one  more  individual  marmite  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  attention.  It  was  found 
in  a coffin  at  St.  Maurice  de  Genejay,  according 
to  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  museum  at 
Poictiers,  where  it  is  preserved.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  three-legged  pot  ever  discovered 
iu  such  a situation.  The  body  of  this  marmite 
is  almost  globular,  and  a piece  of  metal,  rivetted 
on  the  outside,  shows  where  a spout  was  once 
inserted.  J 

The  method  of  using  these  tripod-pots  is  very 
obvious.  All  those  that  wc  have  described,  with 
oue  exception,  stand  on  legs  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  of  a fire  being  kindled  beneath  the  body 
of  the  vessel,  without  suspending  it  by  its  pro- 
jecting ears.  It  has  been  conjectured,  however, 
that  a semicircular  metal  handle  was  some- 
times attached  to  these  ears  ; but,  if  so,  it  is 
strange  that  none  of  the  tripod  vessels  hitherto 
found  have  been  thus  accompanied.  The  hori- 
zontal handles,  which  belong  to  a few  specimens, 
are  quite  of  a different  character,  being  some- 
thing like  the  handles  of  common  modern  sauce- 
pans, only  flat  instead  of  round.  Marmites,  with 
this  kind  of  handle,  were  moat  likely  intended 
for  a difierent  purpose  from  those  having  two 
ears  of  the  ordinary  form.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  these  ears  are  always  fixed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  allow  of  the  entire 
vessel  being  turned  over  on  its  rim,  if  re- 
quired, Vessels,  similar  in  shape  to  these 
Medimval  marmites  are  still  used  in  many 
country  places  for  the  baking  of  bread,  The 
method  employed  is  very  simple.  The  oooking- 

• “ La  SeiDe-Inf(5rieure  Historique  et  Archeologique,’’ 
par  M.  I’Abbe  Cochet.  Paris.  1864. 

t Bulletin  ’Monumental,  3rd  series,  vol.  ix.,  p.  310. 

j Bulletin  Monumental,  3rd  series,  vol,  iv.,  p.  9, 
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pot  18  first  tamed  upside  down  over  tlie  nn» 
baked  loaf,  which  has  been  placed  on  an  iron 
platter  on  the  clean  hearth;  dry  furze  and 
oharcoal  embers  are  then  piled  all  over  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  generate  as  much  beat 
as  possible  within ; and  in  this  portable,  yet 
effective,  oven  the  loaf  is  soon  baked.  We  are 
informed  that  in  Cornwall,  and  probably  in 
other  districts  of  the  West  of  England,  this  way 
of  baking  bread  is  frequently  practised but 
the  extension  of  railways,  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  modern  appliances,  would  natu- 
rally cause  this  method  to  become  gradu- 
ally obsolete,  although  in  country  nooks  and 
■corners  these  ancient  customs  and  ways  of 
cooking  are  not  likely  to  die  out  quickly.  lu 
former  days,  when  travelling  was  a difficult  and 
tedious  undertaking,  and  the  provisions  had  to 
be  cooked  on  the  road,  the  tripod  cauldron  was 
a necessary  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the 
party,  for  with  it  they  were  enabled  to  bake  their 
bread  and  stew  their  meat  with  ease  and  com- 
fort. Hence  it  is  that  these  tripod-pots  have 
occasionally  been  called  “ camp-ketcles,”  and 
bunting-pots,”  the  name  in  each  case  denoting 
the  use  to  which  they  were  sometimes  applied. 
The  specimen,  exhibited  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1801,  and  which  we  have  previ- 
ously described,  was  evidently  designed  for  the 
latter  purpose,  as  the  inscription  and  figures  on 
its  side  clearly  indicate.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  however,  that  such  convenient  cooking- 
vessels  would  be  used  just  as  frequently  in  the 
home-kitchen  as  in  the  traveller’s  or  hunter’s 
camp. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  tripod  cooking- 
vessels  of  Medimval  times,  we  have  only  to 
-express  a hope  that  further  specimens  of  these 
culinary  vessels  will  soon  be  made  known.  That 
■others  exist  underground  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  many  hitherto  unde- 
scribed may  be  hidden  away  in  some  of  our 
antiquarian  collections.  To  hunt  up  such  for- 
gotten relics  wonld,  indeed,  be  a praiseworthy 
and  interesting  pursuit  for  the  painstaking 
arcbmologist.  E.  H.  W.  Durkin. 

Chxcntvich,  


THE  BELLS  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 
COENHILL, 

The  massive  and  lofty  tower  of  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  is  famished  with  a fine  peal  of  twelve 
bells  in  the  key  of  0,  the  weight  of  the  tenor 
being  about  41  owt. 

They  all  came  from  the  Whitechapel  foundry, 
and  bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1.  Tnos.  Lbbteb  madb  mb.  1749. 

2.  Tuos.  Lbsteb  made  mb.  1746. 

3.  Magbipicat  Abima.  R.  Phelps  feCit.  1723. 

4.  Jubilate  Deo.  R.  PaBLP.9  fbcit.  1723. 

5.  Cast  1795.  The  Revd.  Thos.  Robt.  Weebch,  M.A., 

Kbctob.  Mbssbs.  Lucas  Bibch,  Philip  Grubb, 
Josh.  Nobtielb,  Ch. 'Waedbhs.  Thos.  Mbabs 
OP  London  Fbcit. 

<J.  Exultatb  Jusxt.  E.  Phelps  Fecit.  1728. 

7,  Cantatb  Domino.  K.  Phelps  Fecit.  1723. 

8.  T.  Lesies  Londini  Fecit.  17-iO. 

«.  Si  Deu8  HoEiJcrM  Quis  Contba  Nos.  E.  Publps 
Fecit.  1728. 

10.  To  Fbatebs  wa  do  call 
8t.  Michael’s  people  all 
We  honoue  to  the  king 
And  jot  to  bbidbb  do  sibq 
Tbiuuphs  we  loudlt  tell 

And  BING  THE  DEAD  MAN’S  KNELL. 

K.  Phelps  Fecit.  1723. 

11.  Mbsseiuebs  Ai.lexandeb  Clbeve,  John  Wood, 

Thomas Rilet,  John  Suipston,  William  Hide, 
Bichabd  Eoycbopi,  William  Mabsland,  Tecs- 
tees  fob  doting  these  13  Bells.  R.  Phelps 
Fecit.  1733. 

12.  This  Bell  Re-cast  Anno  Domini  1795-  The 

Ebvd.  Thos.  Rodt.  Wbesch,  M.A.,  Kbctob  op 
St.  Michael’s,  Cobnhill.  Messrs.  Lucas 
Birch,  Philip  G-eubd,  Joseph  Noevillb, 
Church  Wardens.  Thos.  Mb-abs  op  London 
Fecit. 

Bichard  Phelps,  founder  of  the  great  bell  at 
St.  Paul’s,  cost  these  bells,  which  were  rung 
for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  December  4th, 
1728,  on  account  of  the  arrival  in  Town,  from 
Holland,  of  H.B.H.  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first,  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  twelfth 
of  the  peal  were  subsequently  recast,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  several  inscriptions. 

This  belfry  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  favourite  places  of  the  Society  of  College 
Youths,  certain  members  of  which  rang  a peal 
of  5,126  Grandsire  Cinques  here  November  7th, 
1729 ; and  one  of  7,018  February  14th,  1731, 
conducted  by  that  celebrated  composer  and 
ringer,  Benjamin  Annable,  of  whose  attainments 
I gave  some  particulars  in  the  Builditr  of 
December  25th  last.  And  here  I would  record 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  On  Saturday, 
April  27fch,  1861,  twelve  members  of  the  society 
ascended  the  tower  and  rang  npon  the  bells 


under  notice  a complete  peal  of  cinques,  on 
Stedman’s  principle,  consisting  of  8,580  changes, 
in  six  hours  and  forty-one  minutes,  being  the 
greatest  number  of  changes  rang  in  that  intricate 
method  npon  twelve  bells.  The  performers  were, 
H.  W.  Haley,  composer  and  conductor,  treble  or 
first  ; Thomas  i^y,  second ; John  Bradley, 
third  ; Bobert  Jameson,  fourth  ; William  Green, 
fifth;  George  Stockham,  sixth  ; Jas.  B.  Haworth, 
seventh ; Geo.  E.  Ferris,  eighth ; Matthew  A. 
Wood,  ninth;  Edward  S.  Lansdell,  tenth;  Geo. 
A.  Muskett,  eleventh ; James  Dwight,  tenor. 
Attested  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Boswell,  and  Miller,  of 
the  Cumberland  Society,  and  other  competent 
judges. 

Bespecting  the  present  arrangements  for  prac- 
tice, I may  add  that  a band  of  able  ringers — , 
“ College  Youths” — attend  here  on  the  evening 
of  every  fourth  Friday. 

The  bells  are  also  rung  on  certain  festival  and 
joyous  occasions.  Thomas  Walesdi'. 


PBINT8  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTION. 

It  may  be  naefully  noted  that  the  very  instmo- 
tivo  collection  of  engravings  produced  by  all  the 
various  known  processes,  iucludiog  the  most 
recent  inventions  in  photographic  printing,  made 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Davenport,  the  excellent  financial 
officer  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  illustrate  his 
paper  on  " Prints  and  their  Production, ” are 
still  accessible  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  written  an  explanatory  cata- 
logue, which  gives  additional  interest  to  the  col- 
lection. '-■ 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 
ioncZon. — A public  meeting  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Chelsea  has  been  held  in  the  Eleusts 
Lecture  Hall,  Chelsea,  in  furtherance  of  the 
movement  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour ; 
Mr.  Matkin  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  said  a 
number  of  meetings  had  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  London,  and  resolntions  unanimously 
passed,  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  to  nine  hours  per  day,  and  the  adoption 
of  a code  of  working  roles,  on  mutual  terms, 
binding  both  employers  and  employed.  The 
trade  was  in  a very  bad  position,  owing  to  the 
number  of  men  out  of  employment.  They  did 
not  ask  the  masters  to  give  ten  hours’  pay  for 
nine  hoars*  work,  as  each  mau  under  the  nine 
hours’  system  would  give  up  43.  4d.  per  week,  so 
as  to  give  employment  to  the  surplus  labour.  It 
was  calculated  the  adoption  of  tlis  nine  hours’ 
system  would  give  employment  to  twelve  men 
in  every  hundred  now  out  of  work.  The  code  of 
rules  proposed  had  worked  very  well  in  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  district,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  it  should  not  answer  equally  well  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harry, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Maclagan,  a resolution  ap- 
proving of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was 
carried. 

Edinburgh, — A meeting  of  the  joiners  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  held  in  the  Phojuix  Hall. 
A now  branch  of  the  Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  Scotland  was  formed,  and  fifty-six 
members  were  enrolled.  The  following  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  wages  question  were 
afterwards  adopted : — 

“ Ist.  That  this  meetine  beiiJg  g^Ufled  that  the  present 
unequal  payment  of  ■wages  is  unjust  to  employers  and 
employed,  resolves  to  take  immediate  steps  in  order  that 
all  competent  workmen  shall  be  paid  the  standard  rate, — 
viz.,  ejd.  per  hour.— 2nd.  That  a meeting  of  each  shop  and 
squad,— whore  the  standard  rate  is  not  paid  to  competent 
workmen,— be  at  once  held,  and  that  an  answer  be  re- 
quested from  the  employers  to  the  above  demand,  the 
employers’  answer  to  be  reported  to  ameeliug  of  the  trade 
to  be  held  on  the  29th,  and  the  demand  to  come  iu  force 
on  and  after  the  2nd  of  May,” 

Glasgow. — Thejoiners  have  gained  their  points 
— nine  hoars  a day,  and  6^.  an  hour.  At  a 
meeting  of  those  now  working  on  the  nine  hours’ 
system,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  a 
vigilance  committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  following  motion,  viz. : — 

"To  call  on  those  joiners  who  are  still  working  fifty- 
seven  boars  per  week,  and  remind  them  that  they  are 
doing  BO  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  trade ; also 
to  respectfoily  request  them  to  adopt  the  nine  hours' 
system,  as  contained  in  the  acknowledged  rules  and  regu- 
lations j and  to  inform  them  that  every  facility  will  be 
given  towards  this  object  by  applying  at  the  Joiners’  Hall, 
7,  Alston-street,  any  time  during  working  hours.” 

— At  a meeting  of  the  Perth  Branch  of 
the  Operative  Masons’  Association  of  Scotland, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  discontinue  the  present 
strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  5id-  to  6d. 
per  hour.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  branch 


association  was  to  fine  forty-two  members  in 
sums  varying  from  11.  to  71.,  for  refusing  to  con-  I. 
tinue  to  hold  out  for  the  advance.  Only  a few  j 
of  the  operative  masons  are  now  idle.  ;j 

A Universal  Strike. — Aridioulons  and  Frenchi-  j 
fied  idea  of  a universal  strike  Is  said  to  be  enter-  !j 
taiued  by  the  “Association  Internationale  des  il 
Travaillenra.”  What  would  they  say  to  a nni- 
versal  look-ont  ? Surely  onr  sensible  and  steady-  ij 
headed  English  workmen  are  not  allowing  them-  il 
selves  to  be  made  political  tools  of  by  those  i| 
who  seem  to  be  as  unfit  and  dangerous  leaders  j 
in  industrial  as  they  are  in  political  movements. 

Trade-union  Outrages. — At  Manchester,  Mr. 
Johnson,  builder  and  contractor,  is  secretary  to  :< 
' the  Master  Builders’  Association.  He  has  been  i; 
actively  engaged  in  recent  trades’  disputes,  and  :i 
is  personally  at  variance  with  briokmakers  on  i; 
account  of  making  bricks  by  machinery.  An  „ 
incendiary  fire  has  taken  place  in  Mr.  Johnston’s  !; 
timber-yard  at  Ancoats,  by  which  1,5001.  worth 
of  stock  has  been  destroyed.  An  hour  later  an  i 
attempt  was  mode  to  blow  up  his  house  at  |. 
Levenahulme,  several  miles  distant.  A bottle  |i 
enoased  in  clay,  and  containing  gunpowder,  was  I 
dashed  against  his  drawing-room  window,  but  t 
rebounded  from  the  framework  and  exploded 
harmlessly  outside.  Four  bottles  charged  with 
gunpowder  have  since  been  found  in  the  grounds. 

That  vilest  of  all  conspiracies — trade-unioa 

outrage — has  also  shown  itself  in  Belper,  Derby- 
shire. One  of  the  largest  nailmastera  there  has  I 
recently  set  up  three  “ patent  Olivers,”  a great  • 
improvement  in  making  nails,  and  by  which,  too,  i 
almost  worn-out  men  may  earn  a good  living.  ■ 
The  horse-nail  makers  held  a meeting,  and  de-  | 
cided  that  none  of  the  men  employed  by  this  ; 
master  must  work  while  the  "Olivers”  were  | 
used.  Forty  men  were  thus  thrown  out  of  i 
employ.  One  man,  named  Esau  Melbourne,  con-  1 
tinned  to  work.  To  mark  his  defiance  of  the  ' 
trade,  some  of  the  scoundrels  fired  two  loaded  i 
guns  through  his  bed-room  window,  shattering  ; 
the  window  to  atoms.  Most  fortnnately  Mel- 
bourne, fearing  danger,  had  removed  his  bed  into 
a back  room  a few  days  previously. 


THE  CLEBKENWELL  COURTS. 

The  very  objectionable  houses  in  the  Tum- 
mill-street  courts  (Bitt  and  Frying-pan  alleys, 
Clerkenwell),  upon  which  we  have  several  times 
reported,  were  condemned  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health, Dr.  J.  W., Griffith, under  Torrens’s  Act,and 
have  been  partly  pulled  down.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  they  are  being  rebuilt  exactly  as 
before,  so  that  persons  might  shake  hands  from 
the  windows  of  the  opposite  houses.  This  should 
be  looked  into.  Cannot  the  distriob  surveyor  or 
the  vestry  interfere  ? 


ACCIDENTS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Broad- 
olyst,  near  Exeter,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
fifty-nine  thatched  bouses  being  burnt,  and  only 
eighteen  remaining.  The  property  belongs  to 
Sir  T.  Acland,  whose  son,  Mr.  Aclaud,  made 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  sufferers  with 
food  and  shelter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  con- 
fiagration  was  caused  by  sparks  from  the 
chimney  of  an  inu  which  was  on  fire. 

At  Bolton,  two  workmen  had  been  engaged 
to  place  a new  coping-stone  on  the  chimney  of 
the  BuUfield  cotton-mill.  They  bad  erected 
scaffolding,  and,  having  hoisted  up  the  stone, 
proceeded  to  place  it  in  position.  The  stone 
became  over-balanced,  and  striking  one  of  the 
men  on  the  chest,  hnrled  him  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  42  yards.  It  then  fell  upon  and 
broke  the  plank  on  which  the  other  was  stand- 
ing,  but  he  fortunately  managed  to  grasp  the 
ropes  and  to  step  upon  that  portion  of  the  scaf- 
folding which  remained  intact.  The  poor  fellow 
who  fell  was  still  conscious,  and  lived  for  an 
hoar  afterwards. 

We  learn  by  telegraph  that  a large  fire 
has  broken  out  iu  Hull,  and  is  raging  with 
great  fury  on  the  north  side  of  Victoria  Dock, 
which  for  a mile  and  a half  is  occupied  with 
timber  yards.  One-fourth  of  this  length  was 
then  one  sheet  of  flame,  illuminating  the  country 
for  miles.  Some  of  the  shipping  caught  fire. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  to  throw  timber 
into  the  dock  to  limit  the  fire.  One  youth  wM 
killed.  The  marines  from  her  Majesty’s  ship 
Wyvern  were  called  out  to  assist  in  subduing  the 
fire,  which  originated  iu  an  adjoining  saw-mill 
which  was  entirely  consumed. 
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A fearful  catastrophe  is  reported  by  the  i 
Atlantic  Cable.  The  floor  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond  had  fallen 
through  to  the  Hall  of  Delegates  below.  Ac- 
cording to  Reuter’s  telegram,  fifty-nine  persons, 
inclnCing  a number  of  members  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  were  reported  as  killed,  and  150 
others  as  injured.  Not  more  than  about  twenty 
remain  uninjured.  Among  those  who  escaped 
were  Governor  Walker,  the  judges  of  the  court, 
and  several  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 


OUR  COilMONS. 

The  great  importance  of  preserving  the  sub- 
urban commons  and  open  spaces  to  serve  as 
lungs  for  the  overgrown  and  continually  ex- 
tending body  of  this  our  London,  has  frequently 
been  insist^  on  in  our  columns ; and  though 
everybody  readily  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the 
position,  yet,  as  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  one 
in  particular  to  look  after  the  matter,  the 
gradual  appropriation  of  huge  cantles  of  land  is 
continually  going  on,  depriving  the  public  of 
space  for  exercise  and  healthful  recreation. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  discovered  that  a park 
is  wanted  in  some  particular  quarter,  and,  not 
having  wisely  adopted  the  cheap  prevention  of 
forbidding  enclosure,  we  are  driven  to  the  costly 
cure  of  purchasing  land  at  building  price. 

Within  a recent  period  about  three-fifths  of 
Wandsworth  Common  have  been  appropriated 
and  sold  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  treating  the 
land  as  if  he  held  it  in  fee,  and  not  considering 
that,  with  the  homage,  he  ought  to  form  an  in- 
stitution for  the  preservation  of  the  common  for 
the  benefit  of  the  copyholders  and  freeholders 
and  the  publio,  instead  of  violating  every  prin- 
ciple forming  the  essence  of  the  theory  of 
copyhold. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  check 
I further  encroachment  in  this  direction.  Mr.  H. 
j W.  Peek,  M.P.  for  Mid-Surrey,  has  undertaken 
I that  if  a sum  of  4,0001.  caa  be  raised  he  will 
supplement  it  by  a farther  sum  of  1,0001.,  to 
form  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  take  up  everything  irregular  which 
has  occurred  during  the  legal  term. 

This  is  a matter  which  interests  all  classes  of 
society,  and  none  more  than  the  working  man, — 
pent  up  all  the  week  in  a hot  workshop.  We 
are  informed  that  a large  portion  of  the  required 
I sum  has  been  already  raised,  and  that  collections 
I are  being  made  in  every  large  engineering  and 
I other  establishments. 

I There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  the  month  of 
1 June  now  next  ensuing  is  the  period  fixed  by 
I Mr.  Peek  for  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  It  is 
I announced  that  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully 
1 received  by  either  of  the  treasurers,  Mr.  Jas. 

I Dubuisson  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  both  of  Wanda- 
I worth  Common, 


WHO  SHOULD  KEEP  THE  DRAWINGS  ? 

Ir  the  time-honoured  adage,  “Mos  legem  regit,” 
I is  to  exercise,  as  it  should,  its  wholesome  iufla- 
i ence  over  Mr.  Ayrton's  legal  advisers,  I may 
; congratulate  Mr.  Edward  Barry  on  the  pervading 
j unanimity  between  town  and  country  architects 
i with  reference  to  this  question.  The  council  of 
i the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  and  now 
I that  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  are 
i found  to  be  on  this  question  in  perfect  accord 
1 with  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  widely 
i though  they  differ  in  other  matters  of  profes- 
i sioual  practice. 

There  is  something  especially  remarkable 
C about  this  Ayrton  and  Barry  controversy.  How 
t is  it  that  we  have  waited  till  1870  to  hear  (as 
•!  very  many  architects  will  now  do  for  the  first 
i time)  of  its  being  raised  at  all  ? We  have  all 
I heard  of  arohitects  carefully  hoarding  up  their 
^ old  drawings  for  years — ay,  for  long  portions  of 
I a century;  of  their  having  them  dusted,  re- 
i labelled,  and  replaced  in  their  nests  or  portfolios ; 
i(  and  of  their  making,  after  very  many  years,  a 
f,  grand  holocaust  of  the  collection;  but  what 
I architect  can  remember  a cose  of  a client’s 
i asserting  and  persisting  in  his  claim  to  these 
i documents,  as  his  own  property  ? 

Writing  just  now  with  reminiscences  of  active 
■I  Mohitectural  practice,  extending  farther  back 
into  the  present  century  than  I care  to  own 
i:  to,  I can  call  to  mind  only  two  instanoes  of 
I,  such  an  application  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Ayrton’s, 
u made  in  each  case  with  the  mere  view  of  retard- 
[I  ing  the  settlement  of  the  architect’s  claims,  and 
at  once  abandoned,  on  the  very  natural  rejoinder 
1 “ I'ow  drawings  have  already  been  supplied— 


to  your  huilder.  I have,  of  course,  a set 
for  my  own  ofBoe  use  and  reference,  and  these 
documents  I do  not  supply  to  any  one.”  It  is, 
indeed,  the  natural  solution  of  the  question.*  If 
Mr.  Ayrton  inquires  into  the  practice  of  archi- 
tects all  over  the  country,  he  will  find  it  to  be  so. 
Surely  there  must  be  (altogether  apart  from  any 
question  of  copyright)  a time  when  for  his  mere 
5 per  cent,  an  architect’s  copying  of  drawings 
comes  to  an  end ! First,  we  have  the  pre- 
liminary sketches,  till  we  are  all  tired  of  making 
them ; and  wise  architects  limit  these  very 
properly  to  one  set.  Then  oome  the  contract 
drawings,  a set  supplied  to  the  builder  (or  how 
is  he  to  build  ?),  and  a set  retained  by  the 
architect,  or  how  is  he  to  build  ? This  latter  set 
he  invariably  retains.  If  he  ever  gives  them  up, 
it  is  done  in  courtesy,  by  accident,  or  from  sheer 
indifference  as  to  what  in  one’s  modesty  we  so 
often  consider  mere  lumber;  but  of  contract 
drawings  delivered  by  right  to  an  employer, — 
save  for  special  deposit  in  pnblic  archives,  and 
subject  topaymentfor  the  cost  of  preparing  them, — 
there  are  none  known  in  the  profession.  If 
there  were,  should  we  not  have  heard  of  them 
long  ago,  and  would  it  not  be  the  universal 
practice  of  architects  to  get  out  for  their  5 per 
cent,  three  separate  seta  of  all  ooutraot  drawings, 
viz.,  one  for  the  contractor ; one  for  my  Lord 
So-and-So,  when  his  Lordship’s  butler  should 
call  for  it ; and  a third  for  the  architect  to  re- 
serve, “for  the  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
thing”?  Can  Mr.  Ayrton’s  advisers  name  a 
single  architect’s  office  in  the  kingdom  where  it 
is,  or  ever  has  been,  the  custom  to  prepare  this 
third  (triplicate)  set/for  the  author’s  use  ? 

There  is  no  such  toa^tom  in  the  profession.  It 
was  ail  very  smart  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  to 
stand  up  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  sneer 
(I  presume  in  the  absence  of  their  president, 
the  honourable  member  for  Bath)  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  as  “certain  arohitects 
who  had  met  together  and  agreed,”  &o. ; but  the 
Institute  had  merely  deemedit  (pace  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup)  “ opportune  ” to  declare  what  was 
the  received  and  invariable  practice  and  mind  of 
the  entire  profession  ; and  a very  “ opportune  ” 
declaration  it  was.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way  or  abnormal  about  it.  Here  is  a clause 
taken  at  random  from  a printed  office-form  of 
general  conditions  at  hand  ; aftd  one  annexed  for 
years  to  arohiteots’  specifications.  Arohitects 
all  over  the  country  would  easily  supply  Mr. 
Ayrton  with  other  such  clauses,  if  not 

ipsissimis,  verbis : — 

'‘The  oneinal  contract  drawings  and  the  apecifleation 
are  to  be  lodged  with,  and  ure  to  remain  in  the  po3»et»ion 
of,  the  architect,  for  hU  future  reference,  tchefher  official 
duplicatee  are  needed  or  not.  . . The  architect  will  pro- 
vide copies  of  all  the  contract  drawings  and  speciilcatiuns 
required  by  the  contractor,  free  of  expense;  these  are  to 
be  by  him  carefully  preserved  on  the  site  (and  not  else- 
where)  during  the  progress  of  the'-works ; and  if  lost, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  they  are  to  be  forthwith  replaced  at 
his  expense,"  kc. 

What  architeofc  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
accede  to  any  other  than  this  obviously  natural 
arrangement  ? How,  if  he  does  not  retain  these 
documents,  on  which  peradventure  (and  in  Mr. 
Barry’s  case  really  so)  he  may  have  been 
legislating  for  years,  is  he  to  prove  to  both  client 
and  contractor  that  he  has  acted  with  strict 
equity  in  all  the  many  oases  of  doubt  and 
intricacy  that  have  cropped  up  from  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  building  ? It  is  a 
most  grave  and  serious  matter  to  officiate  at  all  as 
architect  of  any  btffidingof  magnitude  ; and  any 
one  who  ventures  on  such  a task  had  need  pre- 
serve about  him,  to  disarm  suspioiou  (for  he  can’t 
averi  it),  every  contract  drawing,  specification, 
tender,  balance-sheet,  and  document  of  whatever 
kind,  as  mementos  of  a grave  transaotion,  he 
knows  not  what  question  may  arise  out  of,  any 
time  within  the  next  five  or  ten-years.  These 
documents  the  Chief  Commissioner  seems  to 
regard  as  goods  and  chattels,  delivered  per 
invoice,  “ this  side  up  with  care,”  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  It  is  not  so.  They  are  papers  which, 
having  been  used  as  tools  or  instruments  in  the 
performance  of  a very  grave  act  of  trust,  are  left 
naturally  with  the  man  who,  from  the  first  in- 
ception of  the  building  scheme  or  plan  to  the 
signing  of  the  certificate  for  balance  of  contract, 
has  had  every  one  — the  contractors,  their 
sureties,  and  the  client — abiding  for  years.  It 
may  be  in  that  interim  his  sole  arbitrament ; itself 
a necessary,  an  unavoidable  condition  of  there 
being  any  architect  at  all. 

la  courtesy  to  his  client,  and  even  to  his  oon- 


* We  do  not  admit  even  this.  The  builder  is  bound  to 
tetoru  the  drawings  to  the  architect.— Ed, 


tractors  and  their  sureties,  it  would  seem  to  b© 
the  duty  of  an  architect  to  retain  the  contraot 
documents.  Are  architects,  who  idly  give  them 
up,  quite  sure  that  a contractor  or  hia  surety, 
damnified  by  a client’s  retention  of  them,  would 
not  have  in  law  a just  cause  of  action  for 
damages  ? These  papers  are  not  to  be  looked  on 
as  rows  of  candles,  hanging  up  in  the  arohiteot’a 
“ shop,”  that  ought  to  have  been  sent  in  to  the 
client,  who  has  “ paid  for  them.” 

Why  does  the  Chief  Commissioner  ask  for 
these  documents,  and  persist  in  Laving  them  P 
Sorely  not  to  put  them  to  any  irregular  use,  to 
the  obvious  prejudice  of  their  author. 

I write  in  peifect  ignorance  of  the  contending 
parties,  never  having,  to  my  knowledge,  set  eyes 
on  Mr.  Barry,  or  upon  his  formidable  corre- 
spondent. An  Architect, 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Coeseb,  the  bon.  secretary  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Society,  forwards  to  ns 
the  following  resolntion,  passed  on  the  28th  of 
April  lost:— 

“ Eesoked,— That  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Architect* 
being  of  opinion  that  by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  pro. 
fession  the  drawings  of  an  architect  are  hia  own  property, 
desire  to  assure  Mr.  Barry  that  he  will  have  their  support 
in  resisting  the  demand  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty's  Works  to  deliver  np  the  drawings  prepared  for 
the  Houses  of  Fsriiameut," 


We  understand  that  next  Monday  is  reserved 
at  the  Institute  for  disonaaing  the  Ayrton  r.  Barry 
question,  by  the  light  of  the  correspondence  juafc 
published  as  a Parliamentary  paper, 


THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

Sir, — Sir  William  Tite  is  now  introducing  a 
new  Building  Act,  and  I take  the  opportunity  to 
ask,  iu  the  interests  of  msthetio  architecture, 
why  we  may  not  have  a clause  to  permit  window- 
frames  to  be  fixed  flush  with  the  exterior  of 
walls,  as  ia  houses  built  prior  to  the  Act  now  ia 
force.' 

Probably  reveals  are  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  the  houses  of  our  time,  and  I do  nob 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  Act  which 
enforced  them  struck  the  final  death-blow  to  tho 
picturesque  in  building.  To  explain  my  meaning,! 
will  invite  comparison  between  an  old  house, 
with  its  windows  not  marked,  but  treated  as 
surface,  the  frames  and  mouldings  forming  their 
legitimate  margins,  and  a house  of  our  day,  with 
its  deeply-gashed  windows,  its  tiny  oasings,  and 
sashes,  perhaps  relieved  by  its  grandiose  oemenb 
architraves,  or  its  paltry  Gothic  stonework,  and 
its  mean  iron  columns. 

On  the  ground  of  taste  only  I am  not  ashamed 
to  claim  a space  in  the  Builder,  nor  to  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  score  of  utility,  it  is  evident, 
and  I believe  it  has  been  maintained  in  theo- 
retical books,  that  the  glass  should  be  as  near 
as  practicable  to  the  exterior  to  obtain  th© 
greatest  light, — a grave  consideration  in  our 
narrow  lanes  and  courts. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  existing 
rule  is  practically  a security  against  fire ; at  any 
rate,  it  is  desirable  to  invito  evidence  from 
persons  experienced  in  such  matters. 

Hoa.\cE  Gundry. 


At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Dock-offioes,  Fenohurch-street,  to  or- 
ganise an  opposition  to  the  BUI  before  Par- 
liament “ for  consolidating  and  amondiug  the 
Building  Acts  relating  to  the  metropolip,”  Mr, 
Peter  Rolt,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  said 
if  the  111th  clause  of  the  Bill  passed,  the  wood 
trade  of  the  east  and  west  of  London  would  bo 
annihilated,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
the  trade  to  press  the  Government  to  withdraw 
the  Bill.  Mr.  J.  Sims  (Churchill  & Sims)  would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  the  trade  would  be 
destroyed,  but  if  it  were  desired  to  drive  th© 
trade  from  London,  this  Bill  was  the  very  thing 
to  do  it.  Mr.  Taggart  said  the  dock  companiee 
were  also  opposed  to  theBUl  on  other  grounds,  and 
the  Government,  or  those  who  bad  charge  of  tho 
Bill,  must  be  pressed  to  refer  it  to  a select  com- 
mittee, where  all  parties  could  be  heard.  Its 
injustice  and  impolicy,  however,  did  not  admit  of 
a moment’s  doubt.  Ultimately  the  following 
resolutions  were  oairied  unanimously,  the  morers 
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and  aecondera  being  Messrs.  Cbnrchill,  Hunter, 
Taggart,  Dyer,  Gabriel  (T.  Gabriel  & Sods),  and 
Johnson,  viz. : — 

" 1.  That  ID  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  tho  passing  of 
the  Bill  will  injurionsly  affect  the  interest  of  tiniber- 
roetchanta,  builders,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  saw-mill 
proprietors,  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  sale  or  niauu* 
lacturc  of  wood. 

2.  That  should  this  Bill  pass  as  it  now  stands,  it  would 

bo  impossible  for  many  of  these  trades,  which  give  em- 
ployment to  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  to 
continue  in  their  present  localities;  by  which  means  the 
eTisting  distress,  especially  at  tho  East-end,  would  bo 
considerably  aggravated.  . 

3.  That  a committee  bo  appointed  to  prepare  and  sign 
on  behalf  of  this  meeting  a petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,” 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  is  fixed  for 
Monday  nest,  in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 


LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  AET. 

Tite  difctribntion  of  gold,  eilver,  and  bronze 
medals,  certificates,  and  prizes,  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  May  9bh,  when  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester will  deliver  an  address.  The  gold 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Cyrus  Johnson,  for 
B life  study.  A silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  George  Brooker,  for  a model  from  the  antique. 
Bronze  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Agnes 
Shenk,  for  a design  for  lace  ; George  Tinworth, 
for  a terra-cotta  hand;  and  Cyrus  Johnson,  for  a 
drawing  from  the  antique.  A book  prize  has 
been  given  to  Eobert  Stocks  for  modelled  figure 
design. 

The  committee  of  the  Lambeth  School  of 
Science  and  Art  are  seeking  aid  in  raising  6001. 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  a story  to  their  pre- 
sent building,  in  order  to  inolude  tho  Modelling 
School.  It  is  estimated  the  work  will  cost  about 
8001.,  bat  towards  this  amount  2001.  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Lambeth 
have  already  greatly  profited  by  the  teaching  of 
the  school ; its  wider  range  and  greater  accom- 
modation would  largely  increase  the  advantages 
derivable  by  the  industrial  population. 


WASTE  OF  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

Deau  Mr.  Editor, — Pray  take  up  your  parable 
again  against  the  closing  of  the  British  Museum 
three  days  of  the  week  generally,  but  especially 
for  the  whole  week,  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of 
May,  inclusive,  and  at  other  times  during  the 
year. 

The  numbers  of  ordinary  visitors  who  are 
turned  away  is  distressing  to  witness,  and  it  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  stop  all  readers,  students, 
and  visitors  alike  three  times  a year,  for  a whole 
week  at  a time.  The  Mnseum  is  closed  from 
the  Ist  to  the  7th  of  January,  the  Ist  to  the  7th 
of  May,  and  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  September. 
The  hours  are  frorr,  ten  to  four,  ten  to  five,  and 
ten  to  six,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  The 
days  closed  each  week  are,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  also  Sunday,  of  course.  I am 
this  day  unable  to  use  the  reading-room,  as  I 
intended.  C.  C.  C. 

We  understand  that,  during  this  and  the 
:ext  two  months  the  Museum  will  be  kept  open 
nntil  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  a 
commencement  in  the  right  direction. 


THE  TRAMWAYS. 

The  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company  have 
opened  their  line  from  the  Brixton  Railway 
Station  to  the  Horns,  Kennington  Park,  for 
public  traffic.  The  cars  are  very  commodions, 
and  are  fitted  inside  with  velvet  cushions 
and  back.  The  windows  are  provided  with 
sun-blinds.  There  are  seats  for  twenty-two 
persona  inside  and  twenty.fonr  ontside,  besides 
standing-room  on  the  platform.  The  carriages 
were  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Starbnek,  of  Birkenhead. 
Access  to  the  roof  is  gained  by  a winding  ladder; 
the  seats  to  which  it  leads  are  made  like  garden- 
seats.  They  are  each  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  horses’  bridles  are  provided  with  bells,  the 
jingle  of  which  gives  notice  to  other  vehicles  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  The  fare  is  2d.,  paid  on 
entering,  and  a ticket,  with  a number  correspond- 
ing to  the  counterfoil,  is  given  as  a receipt. 
The  same  company  have  broken  ground  in 
Clapham,  for  a line  to  form  a junction  with  the 
present  at  the  Horns,  and  thence  to  Weet- 
minster.  During  experimental  trials,  many 
members  of  Parliament  and  others  were  pre- 
sent. There  is  also  a new  tramway  in  the  east  of 
London. The  tramways  committee  have  re- 


ported their  resolutions  to  the  House,  and  also  the 
Bill  with  various  amendments.  These  resolutions 
are  to  the  eflect  that  the  Government  Bill  is  to 
extend  to  Scotland ; that  provisional  orders  for 
the  construction  of  tramways  are  to  be  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment; that  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
municipal  corporation  or  other  local  authorities 
is  to  be  required ; that  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
institute  a local  inquiry;  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  proceed  to  grant  a provisional  order, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  to  the  local  autho- 
rity ; that  the  Metropolitan  Board  be  the  local 
authority  for  the  metropolis,  except  for  the  City  ; 
but  the  consent  of  the  vestries  be  necessary  as 
road  anthorjties,  subject  to  a resolution  relating 
to  the  Board  of  Trade;  that  a locus  standi  be  re- 
served for  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property 
fronting  a road  or  street,  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  a tramway,  to  appear 
before  referees  at  any  local  inquiry  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  before  Parliament; 
that  power  be  given  to  local  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  traffic,  and  for 
licensing  drivers  and  conductors  of  vehicles ; 
that  power  bo  given  to  local  authorities  to  re- 
move tramways  found  injurious  or  disused  ; &c. 


HALTFAS  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

8in,— Can  anj  of  your  readers  inform  mo  whether  any 
ckoice  Las  } et  been  made  amongst  the  competition  designs 
for  the  ” Halifax  Benefit  Building  Sociely’s  Oilioes,"  which 
were  sent  in  three  months  ago  ? Competitob. 


AN  AEOniTEgf's  BILL. 

PECK  V.  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
UNION  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  onr  readers  that  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  of  London,  were  selected  by 
tha  managers  of  tbo  proposed  schools,  bat  when  the  esti- 
mates were  received,  the  lowest,  amounting  to  12,3101 , 
was  so  much  greater  than  the  amount  stated  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The 
Lincoln  Jour^ial  says: — “The  architect  cl8imed_  810Z.  for 
bis  serTices,  which  the  managers  deemed  exorbitant,  and 
offered  the  sum  of  691L  or  the  alternative  of  leaving  it  to 
arbitration.  The  latter  sum  was  refused  by  Mr.  Peck, 
and  he  nominated  Mr.  'Whichcord,  of  London,  as  his 
arbitrator,  and  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Lincoln,  was  appointed 
by  the  managers.  AYhen  the  deed  of  submission  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Peck,  be  refused  to  acknowledge  it  unless  his 
original  claim  of  810L'‘wa3  abandoned  and  1,1191.  99.  sub- 
stituted, and  even  then  refused  to  refer,  but  caused  copies 
of  writs  to  bo  served  on  Sir  Glynne  Earle  Welby  Gregory, 
hart.,  and  Archdeacon  Trollope  (two  of  the  managers  of 
the  scheme)  for  the  sura  of  l,119l.  Os.  The  cause  was  set 
down  for  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  the  28th 
of  April,  but  a day  or  two  previously  Mr.  Peck  accepted 
691L  in  payment  of  his  bill  of  1,119L  03.,  and  paid  his 
own  costa.” 


GOOD  ROAD-MAKING. 

Sm,— The  commnnication  that  appeared  in  your  last 
week’s  impression,  nnder  the  above  beading,  showing  the 
outlay  for  rolling  with  steam  roller  the  roadway  of  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  if  taken 
as  “ data  for  cost  of  road-rolling,"  as  the  work  on  this 
road  was  quite  of  an  exceptional  character,  a large  portion 
of  the  time  being  employed  in  experiments,  and  the  cost 
being  further  increased  by  labour  and  watching,  in  block- 
ing up  roadway,  loss  of  time  during  three  weeks’  frost, 
&o.  Consequently  the  outlay,  as  there  given,  cannot  be 
fairly  taken  as  representing  the  ordinary  cost  of  rolling, 
or  the  capabilities  of  the  machine. 

What  is  purposed  being  done  here,  is  to  complete  three 
or  four  similar  roads  to  the  Upper-street,  and  then  take 
an  average  of  tho  whole  for  the  actual  cost. 

I was  surprised  to  see  the  statement  in  print,  as  it  was 
prepared  by  me  for  the  information  of  this  vestry,  but  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  that  Board  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  other  works  as  before  mentioned. 

Had  the  above  explanation '.fcecn  given  with  the  state- 
ment of  outlay,  I should  not  have.woubled  yon  with  this. 

Bbnex  Cobmack,  Surveyor,  Eastern  District. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  Chelsea  Bridge  tolls,  Sir  John  Thwaites  in 
the  chair,  Colonel  Hogg  and  Mr.  Meaden  intro- 
duced deputations  from  Pimlico  and  Battersea, 
presenting  memorials  praying  that  the  Board 
will  take  steps  to  make  Chelsea  Suspension 
Bridge  free  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  in  a speech  made  some  time  ago 
there  was  a mis-statement,— viz.,  that  3,000  houses  were 
empty  in  Battersea.  As  a member  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee for  that  district,  he  was  in  a position  to  say  the 
correct  number  of  empty  houses  in  Battersea  was  1,100, 
and  there  were  500  or  600  in  course  of  erection.  Tbo  re- 
tention of  the  toll  undoubtedly  prevented  these  bouses  being 
occupied ; as  a proof  of  that  be  would  state  that  many 
people  living  in  Battersea  worked  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
who,  of  course,  had  to  pay  every  time  they  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  could  rot  have  their  dinners  sent  them  from 
home  like  other  working  men  without  the  toll  being  paid. 

Mr.  Peek  said  the  1,100  houses  empty  were  almost  ready 
for  asEessment— these  were  in  Battersea.  Then  there  were 
Wandsworth  and  Clanham,  who  would  be  very  much 
benefited  by  the  free  bridge. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Hogg,  seconded  by  Mr, 


Meaden,  the  two  memorials  were  referred  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  and  the  deputations  retired. 

The  Chairmen  said  a plot  of  land  in  Queen  Victoria, 
street  had  realised  from  the  ground-rent  of  2,350  ft., 
taking  it  at  twenty-eight  years’  purchase,  its  proportionate 
value,  in  round  numbers,  a million  and  a quarter  per  acre, 

A report  was  presented  from  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  recommending  the  Board  not  to  I 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  tbrowinc  into  the  public  way  a 
part  of  tho  ground  enclosed  witnin  the  railings  at  the 
western  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  the  proposed  im-  i 
provement  did  not  provide  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
roadway  on  tho  north  side  of  the  cathedral  for  carriage  j 
traffic.  The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Freeman  resumed  the  debate  upon  tho  question  of 
municipal  government,  and  advocated  one  groat  central 
authority  for  the  government  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Runtz  believed,  that  if  the  metropolis  was  divided  ; 
into  municipal  corporations  a royal  commission  would  be 
necessary  to  settle  the  boundaries.  _ | 

The  following  resolution  was  carried:— “That  in  tho  I 
opinion  of  the  Board  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  i 
one  central  municipal  government,  with  jurisdiction  over  i 
the  whole  metropolis;  and  that  there  should  be  a read-  i 
justmect  of  the  districts  into  which  the  metropolis  is  at 
present  divided  for  the  purpose  of  local  government ; and 
that  the  subject  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration  as  to  the  details,  with  authority^^to 
communicate  with  her  Majesty’s  Government  thereon.” 


THE  SERPENTINE. 

Sib,— Will  you  kindly  grant  me  a space  in  your  paper 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests  has  decided  not  to  remove 
all  the  sewage  out  of  the  Serpentine  ? They  are  now 
putting  gravel  on  the  top,  which,  when  the  water -comes 
in,  will  shift  through  the  mud,  and  the  Serpentine  will 
bo  as  bad  as  ever  it  was  before  it  was  begun. 

W.  E.  H. 


THE  MUSICAL  LECTURES,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  first  lecture,  Mr.  Editor,  was  very  inte- 
resting,  and  justified  your  good  words  ; bat  the 
whole  of  the  second  lecture  was  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  two-guinea  folks  part  songs,  so  that  the 
one-guinea  people  got  badly  off,  Fanny. 


^oclis 

TF7iat  sJiall  we  Teach  ? Or,  Physiology  in 
Schools,  By  Edwin  Lankester,  F.R.S,  Lon- 
don ; Groombridge. 

This  very  able  “ attempt  to  advocate  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  life  as  a branch  of  general  edu- 
cation” was  intended  to  be  read  before  the 
educational  department  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  but  Dr.  Lankester  thought  it  rather 
too  long,  when  he  had  done  with  it,  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  prepared  an  abstract  of  it,  which 
was  read  instead ; and  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  Department  and  others,  he  has 
had  the  original  paper  published.  In  this  paper 
he  urges  the  truly  vital  importance  of  an  early 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  andof  obedience  to  theselaws, upon  all  and 
sundry,  our  legislators,  architects,  clergy,  house- 
holders and  servants,  workmen,  poor-law  autho- 
rities, and  others.  As  regards  the  architects 
and  engineers,  we  think  the  doctor  is  rather 
unjustly  severe.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out, 
our  architects  have  seldom  anything  to  do,  for 
example,  with  the  ventilation  of  our  dwelling- 
houses.  And  even  although  this  were  the  re- 
verse, it  is  not  the  great  and  unquestionable 
good  of  ventilation  alone  they  have  to  consider, 
but  the  serious  sanitary  evil  of  draughts  in  con- 
nexion with  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
warmth  in  winter,  especially  in  the  dwellings  of 
tho  poor,  who  are  no  doubt  often  very  blameable 
in  stopping  up  or  papering  over  ventilators,  but 
not  seldom,  with  them,  there  is  merely  a choice 
of  evils. 

To  the  delicate  and  the  old,  draughts  are 
no  less  sanitary  evils  than  is  want  of  ven- 
tilation. The  strong  and  the  young  often  do 
not  and  cannot  appreciate  this  rightly.  Not 
snffering  themselves  from  ventilation,  they 
revel  in  what  to  others  would  be  fatal 
draughts.  Our  paper  is  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneers  of  ventilation,  but  we  have  never 
overlooked  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ; 
and  we  hope,  nevertheless,  that  we  are  not 
likely  now  to  be  set  down  as  opponents  to  it. 
But  we  must  still  persist  in  guarding  the  grow- 
ing public  opinion  in  favour  of  ventilation  against 
its  contingent  and  possible  evils,  as  well  as  in 
extolling  its  vital  good.  Indeed,  the  public 
opinion,  which  we  have  materially  aided  in 
forming,  in  favour  of  ventilation,  is  now  be- 
coming so  strong,  that  some  run  it  fairly  into 
excess.  Our  places  of  amusement  are  now  some- 
times made  so  unmercifully  draughty  that  we 
have  seen  even  the  .young  and  strong  dodging 
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about  to  get  out  of  the  draughts,  or  muffling  up 
their  lady  friends,  and  using  means  to  protect 
their  own  necks  and  heads,  or  even  replacing 
their  overcoats.  And  see  to  our  modern  omni* 
buses  ! If  old  ones  were  close  and  stuffy,  the 
new,  or  rather  the  re-modelled  old  ones,  are 
stuck  all  over  with  “ventilators,”  and  the  vehicle, 
while  in  progressive  movement,  is  converted  into 
a perfect  funnel,  through  which  never-ceasing 
and  injurious  streams  of  air  are  doing  their 
neuralgic  or  rheumatic  and  consumptive  work 
upon  the  passengers.  Was  there  ever  anything 
moreidiobiothan  the  open,  fixed,  stable-ventilators 
behind  the  horses,  which  admit  the  draughts  (and 
the  foul  steam  and  smell  from  horses,  clothes, 
&c.),  winter  and  summer,  along  the  heads  of  the 
passengers  ? The  blockheads  who  originate  and 
who  allow  of  such  absurdities  ought  to  be  doomed 
to  have  their  own  thick  skulls  exposed  con- 
tinually to  such  draughts. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  now  said, 
however,  there  is  much  still  to  do  in  favour 
of  ventilation,  even  as  regards  a knowledge 
of  its  importance,  and  the  promotion  of  ar- 
rangements for  securing  it ; and  Dr.  Lankester’s 
advocacy  of  instruction  for  the  young  of  all 
classes  in  this  and  many  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  health  and  life  is  much  needed,  and 
is  capable  of  doing  great  good  if  well  seconded 
and  followed  up  in  these  days  of  educational 
reform. 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  the  Art  Journal,  a 
very  good  one,  by  the  way,  contains  an  illus- 
trated account  of  Penshurst,  the  home  of  the 

stately  Sidneys,  by  the  editor. “ The 

British  and  Foreign  Mechanic  and  Scientific 
Instructor”  is  a cheap  and  useful  periodical, 
devoted  to  the  spread  of  technical  instruction  in 
all  arts  and  iudustries  (40,  Tavistock-street). 


^isctllanca. 

The  N'ew  liibrary  and  Museum  for  the 
City. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council,  Dr.  Sanders  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  a select  committee,  in  relation  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  library  and  museum  in 
I Basingball-street,  for  which  the  Corporation 
.passed  a vote  of  25,0002.  The  report  submitted, 

I for  the  approval  of  the  Court,  plans,  designs,  and 
! model  for  the  erection  of  the  new  library  and 
I museum,  and  recommended  that  proper  muni- 
! ment  rooms  for  the  archives  of  the  Corporation 
I should  be  provided  in  a portion  of  the  basement 
of  the  building,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  not 
I exceeding  2,8002.  The  building  could  be  utilised 
I for  the  guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor  upon  state 
I occasions,  and  thus  they  would  save  19,0002. 
which  had  been  thrown  away  since  the  com- 
! mencement  of  the  present  century.  If  the  Cor- 
jporation  were  destined  to  be  destroyed,  they 
I would  have  in  the  new  library  and  museum 
'another  work  of  public  utility  and  beauty  to 
: point  to  as  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  motion 
iwas  carried  unanimously. 

• Crystal  Palace. — The  new  season  will  oom- 
imence  on  this  Saturday,  May  7bb,  with  a musical 
I festival,  under  the  management  of  the  Sacred 
i Harmonic  Society.  The  orchestra,  which  will 

I include  the  entire  bands  and  chorus  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  and  the  2,000  members  of  the 
(Handel  Festival  Choir,  as  well  as  other 
jamateurs  and  professors  of  eminence,  will 
• number  upwards  of  3,000  performers.  A very 
•large  sale  of  the  new  May  season  tickets 
I has  already  taken  place.  When  the  low  price 
at  which  the  season  tickets  are  issued,  and  the 
(amount  (over  43,0002.)  annually  expended  in 
; providing  entertainment  for  the  delectation  of 
visitors  are  considered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  number  issued  continues  to  increase. 
'The  attractions  announced  this  summer  are 
more  varied  and  numerous  than  perhaps  on  any 
t former  season.  The  principal  featnrea  will  be  a 
■series  of  eight  grand  summer  concerts,  at  which 
all  the  artistes  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
'Opera,  Drury-lane  (as  well  as  other  engage- 
ments still  pending),  will  assist. 

Destruction  of  a Palace  by  Fire. — Ad- 
vices from  Egypt  state  that  a new  palace  josb 
finished  for  the  Viceroy  at  Ramleh,  near 
.^Alexandria,  at  the  cost  of  at  least  200,0001.,  has 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Marquis  of  Westminster  and  Work- 
ing Men’s  Clubs. — A crowded  meeting  of  the 
working  men  of  Pimlico,  Chelsea,  and  West- 
minster, has  been  held  at  the  Pimlico  Rooms, 
Winchester-street,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Paterson,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Union,  stated  that  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
had  offered  a plot  of  ground  in  Ebury-sbreet, 
Pimlico,  on  which  to  erect  a building  to  be  used 
as  a Working  Men’s  Club  for  the  district,  and  in 
addition  he  had  offered  the  sum  of  1,0002.  towards 
the  cost  of  the  building.  This  offer  had  been 
made  to  the  Council  of  the  Union,  who  now  laid 
it  before  the  working  men  of  the  district.  A 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  offer  made  by  the 
Marquis  deserved  the  hearty  acknowledgments 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pimlico,  and  should  be 
met  by  corresi^onding  efforts  on  their  part  to 
support  the  proposed  institution,  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  meeting  also  pledged  itself 
to  co-operate  in  the  support  of  the  scheme  by 
raising  additional  funds. 

Eastern  Progress. — The  King  of  Ava  is 
determined  that  his  dominions  shall  no  longer 
be  out  of  the  world  altogether.  His  Majesty  has 
offered  to  open  telegraphic  communications  be- 
tween his  capital  and  Rangoon,  bearing  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  from  his  own  purse.  The 
Indian  Viceroy  has  expressed  his  pleasure  with 
the  proposition,  and  has  caused  his  thanks  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  Majesty.  The  Viceroy  has  also 
ruled  that  the  expense  of  the  telegraphic  esta- 
blishment along  the  line  passing  through  British 
territories  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Government 

of  India. The  Japanese  Government  appears 

for  the  first  time  as  ai^’borrower  in  the  London 
market,  and  invites  the  confidence  of  the  English 
capitalists  to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways  in  that 
country. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. — The  first  excursion  for  this  year  of 
the  members  of  this  society  has  taken  place.  A 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  society  went  by  the  new  Midland  line  to 
Chesterfield.  On  arriving  there  they  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Swift  through  the  town,  who 
pointed  out  objects  of  interest,  and  read  a paper 
on  the  history  of  the  town  and  church.  The 
Rev.  J.  Stacye  gave  a|detaiIed]description  of  the 
ohnreh,  pointing  out  its  principal  characteristics, 
not  forgetting  its  carious  spire,  the  peculiar  form 
of  which  he  considered  to  result  from  the  action 
of  the  Bun  upon  the  green  timber  used  in  the 
constmcbion  of  the  spire.  After  examining  the 
church,  the  party  got  tea  together  and  returned 
home  by  an  evening  train. 

Destruction  of  the  St,  Leonard's  Music 
Hall,  Shoreditch. — A fire,  involving  a serious 
destruction  of  valuable  property,  has  taken  place 
in  the  St.  Leonard’s  Music-hall.  The  building 
had  a frontage  in  the  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
and  extended  backwards  as  far  as  Bateman’s- 
row.  The  ball  had  recently  been  entirely  re- 
decorated, and  the  stage  enlarged.  An  alarm 
was  given,  aud  a number  of  fire-engines  soon 
made  their  appearance.  By  this  time  the  flames 
had  taken  fall  possession  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  hall,  including  the  refreshment  seats,  pro- 
perty, and  dressing-rooms.  The  firemen  there- 
fore directed  their  attention  to  the  protection 
of  the  adjoining  property  at  the  back,  which  was 
ocenpied  principal!^  "by  poor  families.  The 
music-hall  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
proprietor  is  understood  to  be  partially  insured. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Haymarket  Theatre.  — For  the  rustic 
comedy  called  “ Barwise’s  Book”  (oddly  enough 
misprinted  in  the  House  Bills,  “ Barwick’s 
Book  ”),  an  exceedingly  good  landscape,  outskirt 
of  the  village  of  Singleton,  Sussex,  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  O’Connor.  It  includes  a “ prac- 
ticable ” avenue  at  the  side,  very  nicely  managed. 
The  piece  is  very  strongly  supporteii,  including 
Mr.  Sothert,  Mr.  Kendal,  Mr.  Buokatone,  Mr. 
Chippendale,  Mr.ComptoD,Mra.  Frank  Matthews, 
Miss  Robertson,  and  Miss  Fanny  Gwynne,  who 
do  everything  that  can  be  done  for  it,  and  pro- 
duce an  amusing  result.  The  drawback  to  the 
piece  is  the  little  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  that  can  be  felt  for  any  one  of  the  cha- 
racters. They  are  a scheming  shifty  group, 
that  amuse  but  do  not  touch  the  feelings. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition. — The  col- 
lection in  Conduit-street  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday;  the  private  view  taking 
place  on,  this,  Saturday. 


Steam  Roller. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Ipswioh  Board  of  Health,  the  surveyor  handed 
in  a report  as  to  the  purchase  of  a roller  for  the 
roads.  This  report  embodied  replies  to  in- 
quiries Mr.  Ribbans  had  made  of  engineers  and 
surveyors  in  other  towns.  That  of  Mr.  Howell, 
surveyor  in  the  district  of  St.  James,  London, 
says : — 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  tbe  construction  of  new 
roads  a roller  is  of  incalcnlable  benefit;  steamrollers  of 
20  tons  are  not  too  heavy  for  this  work.  Hat  for  the 
repair  of  existing  macadam  roads  a roller  of  that  weight 
(one  of  which  we  once  had)  entirely  crushes  tbe  stones  on 
the  hard  sarface  beneath.  We  use  a roller  which,  empty, 
weighs  tons  : it  is  used  when  the  material  is  iirst  put 
on  or  spread.  When  the  material  begins  to  consolidate 
the  roller  is  filled  with  water,  which  increases  the  weight 
to  about  7 tons.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ribbans  says  : — 

“ Taking  the  opinion  of  the  above-named  surveyor  and 
engineers,  I think  that  of  Mr.  Howell  would  answer  onr 
purpose  best,  and  that  a 3^  to  4 ton  roller  would  meet  all 
our  requirements,  the  cost  of  which  delivered  iu  London 
(by  Amies,  Barford,  & Co.)  would  be  Q51." 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  a roller  weighing 
22  cwt.  when  empty,  and  2 tons  when  filled  with 
water,  be  purchased,  which  would  be,  including 
a turn-table,  502. 

Tbe  Proposed  Erection  of  Public  Build- 
logs  on  tbo  Thames  Embankment, — A 

strong  opposition  is  being  organised  to  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  a considerable  portion  of 
the  land  reclaimed  by  the  constmcbion  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  for  public  bnildings,  and 
the  sabject  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Marylebone  Vestry,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  that  board.  Mr. 
Greenweli,  the  vestry  clerk,  read  a communica- 
tion from  the  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  setting  forth  many  objectious  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  as  projected,  and  urging 
that  as  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  had  paid 
for  the  Embankment,  the  reclaimed  ground 
ought  to  be  used  for  recreation  by  them,  aud  by 
the  public  generally.  Several  parochial  and 
other  bodies  agree  with  these  views,  and  have  * 
requested  Mr,  W.  H.  Smith  and  Captain 
Grosvenor  to  bring  this  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment, which  will  be  done  forthwith. 

Strange  Carelessness. — Last  week  Mr.  H* 
Ashcrofc,  of  Preston,  contractor,  incantionsly  put 
the  end  of  a cigar  which  he  had  been  smoking 
into  his  pocket,  in  which,  as  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  he  had  previously  put  a sample  of 
blasting  powder.  The  result  was  fearful.  Mr. 
Ashcroft  was  hurled  a considerable  distance  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder,  his  clothes  were 
ignited,  and  he  has  sustained  injuries  which,  it 
is  feared,  will  result  in  his  death.  It  is  stated 
that  one  of  his  eyes  is  destroyed. 

The  Suez  Canal. — A new  difficulty  has 
occurred  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  stokers 
cannot  live  through  it.  A Sunderland  steamer 
has  arrived  out  in  Calcutta  with  every  stoker 
dead  ; several  others  have  sufl'ered  severely  ; and 
nearly  all  that  have  passed  through  tell  the  same 
story.  Climatological  maps  show  that  although 
neither  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  nor  the  Red  Sea 
is  equatorial,  the  " district  of  greatest  heat  ” 
throughout  the  whole  globe  is  a email  space 
which  crosses  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Tfallsea  Glass  Works. — The  suffering  re- 
sulting from  the  stoppage  of  these  works  is  likely 
to  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  works  are  said  to 
have  lately  been  purchased  by  the  firm  of  Chance 
Bros.,  of  Birmingham.  The  works  will  probably 
be  improved  and  extended.  The  locality  of 
Bristol  is  eminently  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  the 
easy  access  by  water  aud  rail  communication, 
and  inquiries  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  said, 
are  being  made  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
new  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

A Chapel  Burnt  Down  at  Byde. — A fire 
has  taken  place  in  the  Congregational  Chapel, 
George-street,  Ryde.  The  alarm  was  at  once 
given  to  the  fire  brigade,  and  two  engines  were 
quickly  on  the  spot ; but  it  was  found  there  was 
no  chance  of  saving  the  building,  and  the  men 
confined  their  efforts  to  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire  to  the  adjoining  school-room  and  dwelling- 
houses.  These  were  saved,  but  the  chapel  was 
gutted.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown. 
The  building  was  insnred  for  1,0002. 

Tbe  Belfast  Albert  Memorial. — The  Bel- 
fast Albert  Memorial  Committee  have,  without 
any  public  demonstration,  formally  handed  the 
tower  over  to  the  town  council. 
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Kexff  Postal  System  In  Austria. — A new- 
mode  of  postal  comnuinication,  suggested  in  this 
country,  is  being  employed  in  Anetria  for  short 
and  icBignificant  messogeF.  Cards  are  sold 
for  three  centimes,  and  the  sender  writes  the 
address  on  one  aide,  the  message  on  the  other, 
and  throws  it  into  the  nearest  letter-box,  thns 
economising  the  expense  and  tronble  of  enve- 
lopes. The  postal  cards  are  stamped  and  circu- 
lated by  thousands  over  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
they  are  in  universal  use  at  railway  stations,  and 
for  correspondence  on  journeys. 

Tbe  Antwerp  Szhlbitlon. — The  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Antwerp  this  year  will  he  opened 
on  the  14th  of  August.  We  believe  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  takes  upon  itself 
all  charges  and  expenses  of  transmission  and 
retnm  of  works  of  art,  if  delivered  properly 
packed  np  before  the  7th  of  July  next,  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Leete  & Baillon,  36,  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  Little  Tower  • street,  London.  The 
Exhibition  will  close  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
80,000  francs  (3,200i.)  are  usually  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by  the  society. 

AXtlberal  Offer. — Mr.  Joshua  Fielden,  M.P., 
and  his  two  brothers  have  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Todmorden  board  of  gnardians,  offering  to 
hand  over  to  trnstees  of  their  own  choice  3,0001. 
for  the  erection  of  cottage  hospitals  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  not  as  tests  of  desti- 
tution. Amongst  other  things,  they  state  that 
they  feel  satisfied,  if  a workhouse  be  erected  as 
proposed,  the  poor-rates  will  be  increased  in 
amount,  and  the  result  will  be  more  paupers, 
more  vagrants,  more  crime,  and  more  police- 
men. 

Newton’s  Observatory. — The  observatory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  in  the  market  for  the 
comparatively  small  snm  of  500  guineas,  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  that  sum  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, and  present  the  building  to  the  British 
t nation  either  at  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere. 
Some  American  speculators  are  also  said  to  be 
desirons  of  purchasing  the  observatory. 


For  new  schools  and  master's  house,  North  Lophai 
Norlolk.  Mr.  H.  M.  PhipBon,  architect 

Downing  £972  0 0 

Ilawes  £K'0  0 0 

Newell  774  10  0 

Lacey  706  0 0 

Uiahop  730  0 0 


For  worliB  at  house.  Stamford-hill.  for  Miss  Nicholson. 
Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect : — 

Eaton  & Chapman  £460  0 0 

Hayworth 873  0 0 

Marr  316  0 0 

Lewis  278  0 0 


For  completion  of  premises,  Nos.  3 and  4,  Cambridge- 
terrsoe,  Belgraye-road,  Shepherd's-bush.  Mr.  B.  A, 
Lewcock,  architect: — 

Holmes  (accepted) £220  0 0 


For  buildings,  in  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road.  Messrs. 

Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantiiies  supplied 

Gammon  & Son  £8,887  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  8,736  0 0 

Williams  &,  Son  6,660  0 0 

Mansfield  A Price  8,096  0 0 

Ebbs  A Sonn 7,987  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  7,923  0 0 

M'Lachlun 7,920  0 0 

Henahaw  /.895  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  7,495  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  13,  Bell-yard, 
Temple-bar,  for  Messrs.  Stovena  A Haynes.  Mr.  Edward 
Low,  architect : — 

Clemence  £611  0 0 

Beeton  (accepted)  690  0 0 

Worne  660  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  -lO,  Finsbury-sonare, 
for  Mr.  Woolf.  Messrs.  Young  & Son,  architects; — 

Colls  A Son  £628  0 0 

Tyler  A LewelliJi 625  0 0 

Helps... 604  0 0 

Measitt  A Ashby % 617  5 0 

King  A Son  448  0 0 


National  Gallery  JSnlarsomeut  Act. — 

Messrs.  Pennethorne  and  Marrable,  arbitrators, 
and  Mr.  John  Oakley,  as  umpire,  have  sat  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  decide  upon  the 
sum  to  be  paid  to  tbe  trustees  of  the  Provident 
Institution  Savings  Bank,  St.  Martin’s-place,  for 
their  leasehold  interest  and  tbe  damage  to  be 
sustained  in  consequence  of  being  compelled  to 
remove.  Messrs.  Brandon,  Pownall,  Kyde, 
Clifton,  Rusbworth,  and  other  surveyors  were  in 
attendance  to  give  evidence  j but  the  case  was 
settled  by  counsel  at  15,000Z. 

The  General  Theatrical  Fund. — H.B.H. 
tbe  Prince  of  Wales  will  preside  at  tbe  ensuing 
dinner  in  aid  of  this  fund.  It  is  fixed  to  take 
place  at  Sc.  James’s  Hall,  on  Monday,  the  16th, 
and  will  doubtless  be  an  interesting  event.  Mr. 
Cullenford  (Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket)  is  the 
secretary,  and  may  be  applied  to  as  to  tickets. 

Sheffield  Parish  Church  Sells. — The  old 
peal  of  ten  bells  in  the  parish  church  has  been 
augmented  in  number,  and  now  made  into  a peal 
of  twelve.  A new  chime  barrel  bas  been  added, 
so  that  the  chimes  can  now  play  upon  the  whole 
instead  of  only  eight,  as  heretofore. 


For  new  granaries,  at  Canada-wharf,  Rotherhithe,  for 
the  Veniilaling  Granary  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  architect:— 

Cowland  

Lawrence  A Sons  

Killby  

Brass 

Longraire  A Burge 

Hill,  KeddelJ,  A Waldram 

Brown  A Robinson  

Foster  

Watts  (accepted)  


,.£12,619  0 0 
..  12,660  0 0 
..  12,548  0 0 
..  11,986  0 0 
..  11,695  0 0 
..  11,660  0 0 
..  11,620  0 0 
..  11,670  0 0 
..  11,265  0 0 


For  vaults  and  roads,  Newgate  Market.  Mr.  Horace-  J 
Jones,  architect  :— 


Beddin 

Coker  

Hart  

Crabb  

Pearson  

Marshall 

Kilby  

Uenshaw  

Maxwell 

Cockrill  

Booth  

Newman  A Co 

HiU,  Keddell,  A Waldram 

Wicka,  Bangs,  A Co 

Knight  

Mowlem  A Co 

Ladd  

BloemCeld 

Goodsir  

Wigmore  


..  £2,869  0 0 
..  2,630  0 0 
..  2,600  0 0 
..  2,350  0 0 
..  2,276  0 0 
..  2,250  0 0 
..  2,198  0 0 
..  2,193  0 0 
..  2.160  0 0 
..  2,126  0 0 
..  2,120  0 0 
..  2,076  0 0 
..  2,049  0 0 
..  1,99-  " 


1,9 


0 0 


0 0 ■ 


0 0 


For  tbe  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  on  the  "Wood- 
bury Park  Estate,  Tunbridge-wells.  Mr.  W.  Brentnally 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied!— 

Kingham £4,778  16  8 

Blackmore 4,471  17  9i 

Cole 4.237  2 6 

Potter..  4,143  11  2 

Clarke ..  4,114  6 7 

Coker  ..  3,883  6 104 

Woodcock 3,828  19  4 

Thompson  3,781  4 7 

Naylor,  Brothers 3,778  2 10 

Vickers  A Crane  3,468  0 7 

Lund  3,028  8 11 

Young.. 3,009  9 74 

Symonds 2,934  7 8 

Messrs.  Haynes  2,916  16  1 


For  public  aBsembly-rooms,  at  Belvedere,  Kent,  Mr, 
A.  B.  Pite,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Niblett 
Kilby  .. 

Peskett  A Taylor  

Knight  

Cowland 

Gambeli 

Blake  

Nightiogalo  

Ticary 

Soht 

Blackmore  A Morley 

waiis  .. 

Carter  A Sou 

Harrison  A Edwards 
JoliDB  


£2,1'90  0 ■ 
1,929  0 
1,870  0 ' 
1,768  0 
1,780  0 
1,776  0 
1,729  0 
1,717  0 
1,675  0 
1,680  0 


1,630  0 
1,670  0 
1,620  0 
1,397  0 


For  the  erection  of  All  Souls’  Church,  Kensington  Park, 
Kensington,  exclusive  of  fittings  and  upper  part  of  tower. 
Messrs.  James  A J.  S.  Edmeston,  architects  : — 

Cowlaud  (accepted)  £4,3U0  0 0 


For  six  terraced  houses,  at  the  Hove,  Brighto; 
Crawford,  architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Nightingale  £9,150  0 

Bawyer  8,665  0 

Baker  8,608  0 

Peskett  A Taylor 8,181  0 

Blackmore  6,255  0 


0 I 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  The  Poplars,  Seven 
Sisters’ -toad,  for  Mr.  H,  H.  W'ettenhall.  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  architect: — 

Taylor £813  0 0 

Smith  796  19  0 


Green  (accepted) 


705  0 0 


695  0 0 


For  sewers,  in  the  Netherwood  and  Weatwick  Roads' 
West  Kensington  Estate,  lor  Mrs.  Duwaon.  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  architect: — 

Cosh £2,120  0 0 

Chamberlain 1,058  0 0 

Killby  .V. 1,923  0 0 

Williama 1,900  0 0 

Johnson  1,810  0 0 

Cowland  (accepted)  1,740  0 0 

Gardner  1,680  0 0 


For  alteration  and  additions  to  the  Phennix  HoteI»i 
Princes-atreet,  Uavenaisn-aquare,  lor  Mr.  Grey.  Mr, 
Alfred  Wright,  architect : — 

Alterations. 

Watson,  Brothers...  £280  10  0 

Hyde  271  0 0 

J.  Saunders  223  10  0 

F.  Saunders  107  0 0 

Poole  176  0 0 ivi  V u 

Bmith  198  6 0 (including  counter), 


New  counter. 
...£126  0 0 
...  116  0 0 
....  76  0 0 


For  a honse,  in  Tufnell  Park,  N. 
architect : — 

Carter 

Wiltshire  

Ennor  

Williams  (accepted)  


TENDERS. 

Mr.  George  Tmefltt, 


..£1,171  0 0 
..  1,140  0 0 
..  1,076  0 0 
..  1,071  0 0 


937  0 0 


For  restoring  and  reseating  the  parish  chnrch  of  Chel- 
sham,  near  Croydon  (amended  plans),  Mr.  Houghton 
Spencer,  architect : — 

General  Works.  Seats. 

Boberls £l,2u0  0 0 £108  0 0 

W'right 1,169  0 0 66  0 0 

Taylor  1,093  18  0 81  10  0 


For  new  seed-stores  aod  stabling,  at  Reading,  for 
Messrs.  Sutton  A Sons.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  BrowD; 
architects  :— 

Strong ,..£2,736  0 0 

Dunn  ........I........ 2,539  0 0 

Searle  2,601  0 0 

W^oodnilFe 2,490  0 0 

Gibson  2,-188  0 0 

Sheppard  2,478  0 0 

Matthews  2,446  0 0 

Barnicoat  (accepted) 2,360  0 0 


For  invalid  kitchen.  Sandy’s-row,  Spitalflelda.  Mr.  T. 
Chamberlain,  srcbitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  3.  B. 
Wdson 

Ashby  A Son 

Pritchard  

Brass  

Newman  A Maun  

Axford 

Hill,  Keddell,  A W’aldram*  . 

• Accepted. 


..  £1,527  0 
..  1,461  0 
..  1,428  0 
..  1,416  0 
..  1.4iOO  0 
..  1,394  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J V— T S -W.-A.  C.  P.-VT.-P.-tV.  H.  C.-R.  M.-C.  C.  H.-r, 
B.  A.  b.-W.  H.  O.-L.  & H.-A.  W.-C.  F.  H.-K.  M,  P,-T.  L,  D,-. 
J.  P.-W,  B.-J.  W.  G.-B.  T.-G.  T.-T.  R-  D.-E,  L.-W,  C.— 
G T -H.  B.  G.-T.  S.  T.-U.  C.- J.  C.  W.-O.-Mt!.  O.-H.  K.  W.— 
F.  M.-F.  B.  P.-J.  N.-W.  G.  B.-A.  W.-W,  E.  H. 

£rratum.-Zn  Dotlie  of  CJirkeuwell  Police  StaUcn.for  ‘'TilborFi 
stone"  read  Tltiun/ itonc. 

We  are  eouiwUed  to  decltne  pointlBg  out  booki  and  glvtog 
addretees. 

Alt  eta  tements  of  facte,  lieU  of  Tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanist 
br  tbe  name  and  addieu  of  tbe  sender,  not  uecesaacUr  for 
pablicstiou, 

Utm!.— The  reeponslbllUr  of  ilgned  ariiolen,  and  papers  read  at 
pnbUo  meetings,  rests,  uf  course,  vrilb  the  aatboie. 


920  0 


For  public  baths,  Brightfcb.  . Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood, 
borough  surveyor.  Quantiiies  Mr.  Lansdown  : 

Lockyor £1,060  0 

Nightingale  943  0 

Richardson  942  0 

Cheesman  

Blackmore 

J'or  Engineer's  Work, 

Woollott 

Mills  A Wellman 

Busby  

Whitmore  A Bunyon 

Jennings 

Jeakes  A Co 

Reed  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EICnMC'KD,  bUBBEY.— Block  and  Imiilemeute  in  Trade  of  a 

ESSES.  BREWER  & SON  are  instructed:! 

...  jj,,.  ...  . 


M:  . 

by  Ur.  Jamee  Long  (who.  In 
disposed  of  bit  busintss)  to  bRLL^by  AUCTION, 


ritbiiv 


luB  Marth-gatc-nad,  aucl  Kliig’«.roid.  .. 

TUESDAY,  the  irth  of  MAY.  1870.  et  TWBL-VE  o’clook  ptecwely,  ift 
consequence  of  the  nnmber  of  lots,  the 
otiupiielog  a 


676  0 


Ulead  pipe,  carpente 


In  block  and  M 
.«!,  tiles,  ami  h 

llty  of,; 


for  Mr.  E.  Brooke. 
Messrs.  Salomons  A Jones,  architects.  Tbe  foundations 
put  in  by  Messrs.  Sharpington  A Coie.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Bagg:— 

Bird  


} J MS  ' 

, , sble  STOCK  luTRaDB,'! 

'ge  quantity  Of  dry  deals,  and  cut  slulT,  four  panehi 

'olher‘’dooi8,  mahogany  ana  elm,  an  excellent 

bullde  is' IrouiBonBeiy.  register  and  other 
tlabi,  amihle  and  other  chimnoj-pier— 
drain-pipea,  white  lead,  linseed  c"  ' 
paper-haogluf,  glsae,  sheet  lead, 

ilslng  macblne,  icafl'oiding,  ...  . 

— -v'.!.,  ...rf  rope  fslle.brlik  cart,  spring  cart,  pony 
otSce  fittings,  cousUting  of  iron  safe, 
A large  quantity  of  sand  and  grave], 

__  effects.— May  be  viewed  the  day  pre-j 

Td  catalogues  bad  on  tbe  Pieinises,  and  of  the 


watebnjan's  box,  chain 
and  chaise,  eels  of  hameei 
desks,  drawing  fables.  4c. 
and  varloos  iiuplemi 


irs,  2,  Upper  HlU-iti 


nund. 


For  new  inGrmary-ward,  at  Thetford  Union-house.  Mr. 


..£1,296  0 0 
,.  1,176  0 0 


Haljbard  (accepted)  , 


Laurence  A Sons  

Fish  

Sharpington  A Cole  

Manley  A Rogers  

Dove,  Brothers  

Myers  A Sons 

Jackson  A Shaw  (aceepted) 


11,430 
11,100 
10,777  0 
10,711  0 
10,675  0 
10,652  0 
10,167  0 


0 0 


For  Holborn  Valley  improvements.  Contract  L.  _New 
street,  from  Shoe-lane  to  Farringdon-street.  Mr.  William 
Haywood,  engineer.  Quantitiee  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  0. 
Nichols  ;— 

Hill,  Keddell,  A Waldram  * ...£16,115  0 0 
* Accepted. 


Auction  Bale  of  about  a MiUlon  and  a QnatUr  of  Brlcks,-Eamh».l; 
Bnckfield,  D,.-wley.  MiddUsex.-lmpurtaut  to  Brick  iIetclianW,u« 
Contractors,  Builders,  Bpeculatcrs,  aud  Others. 

Me.  woods  has  been  favoured  with' 

Inslrnctiona  from  the  rreprietor  to  SELL  by  ACCIION,  on  ' 
TBUREDaY,  MAY  IZih.  1678.  on  tbe  FIELD,  a yti.rter  of  a mllaji 
from  tbe  Hay.s  Blation,  at  ELEVEN  fori  WFLVK,  350,000  first-cUsai 
Malms,  Seconds,  Best  Seconds,  Paviots,  and  Pickings  : 250,000  ctooks  p 
350  OCOi  rime  GiUales  ; large  quantily  of  good  roogu  Sucks,  and  otbeiH 
BrickB.  Stacked  nesr  to  the  canal, i.ffording  cheap  transit  to  Padding''! 
ton. Biem ford. Chiswick,  PuUey.  Wsudswurlb,  Vsuihall.IslBwotlll^i 
Twlckrnham,  Teddlnglon,  Blugatou,  lisnipton,  bunbury,  Walt08,> 
Cherttey,  and  Siaiues.-  On  view  one  week  prior  to  the  a*l^  Ca^ 
Icguee  at  tbe  Field  and  of  llr.-WOOUa.J 
strongly  advises  p&rlies  to  attend  the  i 
cleared  to  make  room  for  tbe  new  kilns. 


May  7,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Now  ready,  NE3PIBI.DM  ARCnfTECT0BR,  price  IMls.  SJ. 
oritilDaRy  pDblltlied  at  Jl, 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHI- 

TBCTTJRR,  from  Pketcbee  made  in  France  and  Italy. 

By  W.  EDBN  NB9FIELD.  Architect. 

100  Plate!,  folio,  liancJgom»1y  half  bound,  gilt  edgw. 
tendon  : ALFRED  TARRANT,  11,  Serle-street,  Ltnooln-lnn-fleld!  ; 
find  all  Bookseller*. 

T N D I A photographed” 

X CAPTAIN  LYONS’S  PHOTOORAPH3  of  eODTHERN 
INDIA,  price  8».  each. 

NOTES  exiilanatory  of 

ABOVE,  editfld  by  JAMES  FEROCSSON,  F.R.S. 

Demy  8v».  lOO  pp.  [irlce  S'. 

GRATIS  to  PUOHASBFS  "f  TEN  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BODfiNEi!  SIIRPHERD'S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of 
INDIA,  price  8a.  each. 

The  above  may  i>e  seen,  and  eelecfed  from. 

MARION  A CO.  22  i 23,  Boho-iquare. 

Puhlleblng  Department  on  the  flist-floor. 


New  RdltloB,  2 vol*.  8v6,  Cloth  extra,  pcofoiely  illnatrated,  15  j. 

TRISH  PEASANTRY  — TRAITS  and 

X STORIES  OF  THK. 

By  WILlIAM  CAELETON. 

ITIuitrated  with  nameroue  Wood  Eugnivlngs,  Portrait  of  the 
Anihor,  and  Thirfy-alx  cUiraoterlstic  Ewhlog!  on  Steel,  by  Harvey. 

-PV.!*  J...  O r .r, 

is-lane,  CheapiiJe. 


SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

V-TT*  and  Contraotora  for  any  olaa*  of  Submarine  Work,  snob  a* 
Repairing  Dock-gate*,  Invert*,  Underplnnlur  Quay-walls,  Sinking 
Cylinder!  for  Bridgea,  Working  at  Snnkeri  Ve»!el*,  ir.  — Prirate 
Residence,  50,  Qladstone-street,  Battersea  Park. 


18mo,  limp  c’o'h,  1*.  fli.  free  by  po*t.  1*.  8J. 

rPHE  DESUKIPTIVB  BAND-BOOK  of 

ENGLISH  COINS,  giving  a concUe  description  of  the  various 
kinds  or  Coin  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Qaeen 
Victoria  (with  11  pla*<a  eonlatning  fac  simile?  Of  64  Coins!, 

By  LLEWELLYN  JEWITT. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEQO.  Pancras-Iane,  Cheapside. 


« WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

IT  HOMEa" 

Tm  new  and  illustrated  edition  of”  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labonr- 
Ipg  Classes,’' by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Eaq.  F8.A,  (author  of  " Home 
“f, Physical  Condition  of  the  Ijibonring  Classes  ”1 
^ ‘ H of  tbe  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 

B*cur»  ilerJlny  Home*"  for  working  men  and  women, 

" A moet  valuable  handbook."— Builder 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
or  Ibe  Labouring  Classts.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7i,  Al" 
Ueaigne  for  Cottage!,  numbered  oa  sheet,  with  SpeciQcUtog*,  *o. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

t BDILDEBS  and  Othere  desiring  a really  good  eyslen,  can 
BDILOEllS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  to  which  wae  awarded  the  prise  offered  in  “Tne  Bnilder,' 
M which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  flnne.  Also  i 

MMlfled  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  «uit*ble  for  small  bnUdar*.- 
Addrese,  E.  A.  4.  St.  Qeorge’e-road,  Regent's  P.ark,  London. 


Fjap-Svo.  cloth  extra,  gs.  ; free  by  post,  3i.  21. 

pHE  JIILITARY  CHEST  : an  Incident  of 

eiNDE^ON"”  Wl^hTtber'^Sto^^^^^  German,  by  JOHN 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOG.  Panoras-lane.  Cheaptide. 


TvT-r*  8’’°- 2:  ; free  by  post,  2*.  2d. 

HE  BEAVER  TRAPPERS  : a Story  of 

the  German,  by  JOHN 

&;vfrf*c.%a*raed  and  Anecdote,  of  the 

^ _ L-rudon;  WILLIAM  TEOG,  Pancr  s-Iaoe,  Cheapelde. 


I \Y  BALE’S  ENGINEER’S,  ARCHT- 

1 “ghl^coV^VplauT  With 

I fellaWe  book  of  re'erence.  Every  branch  of 

London  ; LOcKtyoop  A CO.  7,  Btati. 


s'  Hall-e 


trt,  B.O. 


W Now  ready,  12ino.  cloth, priced?  (oo.itage  4d  ). 

BALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1870.  Containing  Price!  for 

•Tab'e/ Notei*  Mem“andi!’'4a''*“*^‘*‘“*  Apitendlx  of 

" Well  dene  and  rellable/’-ATnylDA  J/rc5j;iic. 

““‘Gtudlboui  variety  of  ueeful  Information.”— HufWin? 

arranged."-  Snglnter. 

_ LodcIod  ; LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7.  Stationers'  H .1 1 -u  m rt.  K. 0. 


fT  ur.  V WORK  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 
tJust  publiihed,  derny  8vo.  with  Forly-seven  Wood  Engravinra. 
cloth,  price  Sr.  Oil.  (oostage  4d  I 

HE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING;  an 

-By  B.  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M A.  Architect, 
lilectucat  Student  should  be  without  this  hand-book  of 
- i ni  . April  9. 1870. 

tot^eSt:3LntT4l1fe;ri^g!‘“iJrqal!l“'^n*^^^^ 

Arritan' roaeter  mfnd. 
Loudon:  LooKWOOD  A CO,  7,  Statlonen' Halt-court.  EC. 


o 


Juet  publi*) 


•a*.  • • prlceflJ.  : per  poet,  ;d. 

N ART  TRAINING  ; addressed  to 

Working  Blen. 

By  JOHN  O.  CHACE. 

London  : JOHN  BUMPUs.  158.  Oxforl-street,  W. 


pAETNERSHIP.-An  Architect,  -a-ho  has 


^ Indepondent  praotlee, 

I WUbed  BUBINRaa,  in  re 
I floorideiaMB  connexion 
if  Office  of  ■'  The  BuiIJer." 


0 obtain  a SHAUS  in  a well-esta 
.or  hi*  petioual  service*  and  for  the 
h he  could  Introduce.— Add  esa,  6-H 


J , ....TO  PLUMBERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS 

(PARTNERSHIP. -WANTED,  by  the 

i ““  e“*rgetio  Man.  with  a capital  of  3001.  to  4004 

( ^oln  him  In  exMudlng  a W6ll-e.WblUhed  busiues?  iu  either  of 
■<  above  linea.-Apply.  by  letter  onlv  It.  firet  r li  t 


k-terraoe,  S.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  fully 

A quslifled  to  take  the  MANAGE.UKNT  of  a PRACrrnv 
■ AVrBir  ^ ^(J^TNERSHIP  for  elgbt  years  with  au  eminent  Ltndon’ 


jlSJEW  AUTOGRAPHIC  or  EEPEO- 

- iTT-m  FROCESB.— Artist!,  Amateuri,  Archttectn,  Engl- 

t . ' “'®hant«!il,  DrMUmen  in  every  department  of  Art 

: ?Ll  '’y  “**"»  ‘bis  valuable  luvenlion,  have 

I their  akelches  or  dcawiirg,  multiplied  ad  iiiifuin,  at  a very  mode- 
thlSv^hJ,*’®  reproduoiiua  i»,in  fact,  awolutoiy  identical  with  the 
•1  thing  dr.iwn-a  perfect  fec-ilmKe-wilb  all  the  beautlen  or  faults  a* 

I - , P'OC”®  l«  facile  anil  ctiarmlng,  while  the 

’'MACLURE.  Macdonald,  & MACGREGORS’,  Lithographer!  to 
theQueen,37.Walbrook,  London.  * 

otecimeu!  of  ebie  new  style  of  LlthogTaphy,  eepeclally  adapted  for 
state  AoetlDr  ear?  A iir-rl.-,,,,...—  l...  ....  


B«tate  Agent*  and  Auouuuecia,  oau 
Ly  post,  if  deelied,  with  juice*,  4c. 


u application,  o) 


A RTICLED  CLERK  WANTED  in  an  old- 

a\.  eatabllibed  Arobltect  and  Surveyor’*  Office.  Us  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  blmssif  generally  useful,  as  a email  premium  only 
will  be  required. — Address,  by  letter  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  5,  Oieal 
Portland-etreet,  Oxford-street,  W. 

DRADFORD  CEMETERY,  YORKSHIRE. 

3^  Wanted  a manager  for  the  above  Cemetery,  to  superin- 
tend the  sale  aod  setting  oat  of  the  graves  and  vaults,  also  to  take 
the  maDagement  of  the  Company’s  workmen  generally,  and  to  asalsl 
In  the  Office  In  taking  the  oHers  end  keeping  the  accounta.  A snft- 
able  reeldene*  on  the  premises,  and  a srlary  of  loot,  per  annum  will 
bo  given. — Applicants  to  apply  by  letter,  staling  age  and  roferenoes. 
All  letters  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  GAY,  Secretary  to  the  Oo.npauy, 
Exchange  Buildings,  Bradford. — By  order  of  the  Director*. 

Bradford,  April  12ih.  1870. 

■DOROUGH  of  WARWICK.— To  SUR- 

VEYOR^.- The  Warwick  Local  Board  of  Health  are  prepared 
to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  tho  office  of  SURVEYOR  to  the  Board. 
Persona  dealroU!  of  fllltog  the  office  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision! of  The  Public  Health  Act, 1848."  "The  Local  Givemment 
Act,  1858,” and  the  bye-law*  of  the  Board,  and  devoting  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  dutlea  of  the  office,  are  requested  to  forward  appli- 
cations to  me  (iupersorihed  " Sarveyorship”)  on  or  before  the  14ih 
day  of  May  next,  stating  age,  reslden.-o,  quallflcatloos,  and  salary 
required,  accompanied  by  tesiliuontala.  N /na  need  apply  who  do 
not  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  building,  road-ai.titiug,  drain- 
age, water  sorvloe.  and  other  work*  in  connexion  with  the  Improve- 
menisand  general  management  of  towns.  The  matisgement  of  the 
sewage  farm  win  devolve  upen  the  Surveyor,  some  knowleige  of 
sewage  irrigation  will  consequently  be  a reoommend*tion  S-curlty 
will  be  required.  Na  person  over  45  years  of  age  need  apply.  Any 
further  information  may  be  had  on  application  to  me.— By  order  of 
the  Local  Board.  G.  CATTKLL  GRKENWAY,  Clerk. 

Jnry-street,  Warwick, 20lh  April. 1870. 

fPHE  Advertiser,  aged  37  (Married),  has 

X now  beeo  in  private  practice  for  twelve  year!  last  p*»t,  during 
which  time  he  personally  directed  the  progress  and  erection  of  bis 
own  designs,  varying  In  cost  from  3001.  to  lO.OOOt.  each,  and  bought 
all  materiaU  at  whole’ftle  prices,  opened  and  wnrkel  qiiarrie*  never 
nssd  before.  Is  prepared  to  UNDERTAKE  ANY  SIMILAR  WORK 
for  a private  indlviJu*l,or  for  no  architect  who  wishes  his  client  and 
design  done  justice  to.  Advertiser  hae  had  experience  in  chnrcb, 
chapel,  school,  barrack,  mansion,  villa,  cottage,  cemetery,  drainage, 
ffttm  buildings,  laying  ont  extensive  grounds,  altering  old  mansloDa, 
laying  out  bntldlng  land,  Jevelllog,  land  eurveylog  (to  the  Royal 
Charily  Commiisloners),  anV,  vjy^fty  of  practical  work.  Ha  U a 
good  dra'JghUman,  but  dors  no_«6ek  much  office  confinement;  he 
could  Introduce  all  kinds  cf  building  plant,  forve,  crane,  j mile  of 
tramway,  acd  truck?  to  run  on  ir,  and,  If  receieary,  eoutd  dewlope 
the  resourei  of  an  untried  estate,  as  a speculatioa  or  otberwlse. 
References  to  county  families,  eminent  m»n,  and  others.— Further 
psritculars  fi'om  Q E.  D.  Post-office,  Liverpool,  pro  ferrs. 

■[ENGRAVER  WANTED.— Messrs.  COX  & 

XJ  SON  are  in  want  of  a really  good  ENGRAVE  R,  osed  to  Gothic 
Work,  and  able  to  set  orst  work,  and  look  after  other  engravers.- 
Apply  at  College  Wharf.  Biilvedere-road  Lambeth. 

TDAINTERS  WANTED. — Sever.il  good 

X BRUSH  HANDS.  Three  month*’  work  guaranteed. — Apply 
to  Messrs.  W.  H.  aud  W.  HOSKINS,  Paiuter*  and  Decorator!,  Dar- 
lington. 

ipO  TOWN  SURVEYORS.— The  Local 

X Board  of  Health  for  the  District  of  Worthing  are  deeiron*  of 
eugeglng  the  SEKVlUSd  of  en  experienced  and  practical  Man  to  act 
aa TOWN  SURVEYOR.  Be»ld»  the  orJiHary  duties  of  a hueveyor 
to  a town  placed  under  the  Local  Govemmsot  Act  and  the  Publio 
Health  Act,  the  charge  of  the  Qroyn*  and  Sea  Defences  will  be  within 
his  duties  ; also  the  loipec’orsblp  of  Nnlsances,  common  Lodging- 
house!,  and  Slaughterhouiee.  Ha  will  be  required  to  reside  within 
the  district,  to  devote  bli  whole  lime  to  the  eervice  of  the  Loc»l 
Board,  and  not  engage  In  any  private  bnslneu.  Salary,  J604.  per 
annum.  Tbc  slricte?C  Inquiries  will  be  made  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  candidate*.  Applications,  with  copy  of  testlinooiale,  t j ba  sent 
to  the  undersigoed  on  or  befare  the  24'.h  d*y  of  MaY  Instant.  Testi- 
monial!, not  to  exceed  six,  must  be  of  resent  date,  and  nnless 
originals,  forwarded  at  the  Boam'*  request,  will  not  be  returned 

N.  VERRALL,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 

Worthing.  5th  M«y,  1879. 

rpHE  VESTRY  of  ST.  MARY,  ISLING- 

X TON.— Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  Sewer*  and  Bulldinge 
Committee  of  this  Vestry  will  meet  a*,  the  Vealry-hall  Upper-Btreei 
onTHUR8DAY  MORNING,  the  12  h insUul.  at  HALF-F.ASr  TEN 
o'clock  to  consider  APPLI  lATIONd  for  the  Office  of  CLERK  in  the 
Sewers  and  Buildings  Department.  The  salary  will  commence  at 
702.  and  increase  52.  annually  nntlllt  reaches  a maximum  of  1402. 
per  annum.  Icwlll  be  ne'e<asry  for  the  oaudi'iates  to  have  a knew, 
ledge  of  plan  drawing.  Information  a*  to  the  duties  of  the  office 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Surveyor  of  Sewers,  at  the  Veelry-hitll. 
Applications,  In  the  candidates' own  handwriting,  stating  age  (a>t 
to  be  under  20),  and  addressed  to  the  Sewere  and  Bulldlugs  Com- 
mittee, will  be  received  not  laler  thin  WEONEdDAV  next,  the  lUb 
inst.  and  must  be  accompanied  by  tenimoutal*.  Oeudideto!  to 
attend  the  Committee  at  Ibetr  own  pxpeu-e  at  the  time  and  place 
above  mentioned.  JOHN  LAYTON,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Veatry-hatl.  Ujiper-streel,  May  4th.  1870. 

WTANTED,  a thoroughly  good  GRAINER 

I V and  PAINTER.  If  (uUable  a peiiuauency. — App'y,  MONDAY 
between  SIX  and  SIlVBN  p.m.  3’2,  Norton  Folgate,  N.K. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  for  a SMALL 

T V JOB'  a few  mlled'  aut  of  Town.  Must  he  a Carjienter 
and  Joiner  by  trade. 

Also,  a FOREMAN  for  the  TIMBER  YARD  of  a Build  et'*  Pre- 
mises. Must  have  a knowledge  of  woods,  and  be  able  to  book 
malerialB.- Address,  by  le’.ter,  with  Lsndjn  ' reference*,  and  stating 
wage*  required,  to  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Turaham-gteen,  W. 

TO  ENGINE  FITTERS.  4c. 

TY-^NTED,  by  the  Norwich  Board  of 

tV  Heallb,  TWO  MEN  to  take  charge  of  and  DRIVE  the 
eTEAM  ENGINES  at  the  SEWAGE  WORKS.  Jbcymuntbecom- 
l)etent  to  execute  any  repilis  to  the  engines  and  pmupa,  as  there  ii 
a workshop  fitted  with  machinery  on  the  works.  Tho»e  will  be  pre- 
ferred who  have  been  employed  on  pumping  engine*.  Applications, 
Inclosing  testimonials  aud  particular*  of  age,  and  former  employ- 
ment, »nd  sla'log  wag-s  requiied,  must  be  sent  In  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  23[d  of  5l4Y,  tUBtaut.  addressed  to  H.  B.  MILLER, 
Erq.  Clerk  to  the  Norwich  Board  of  HesUh,  Bank  Chambers, 
Norwich,  and  eadoroed  "Applications  for  Silu-iUou  of  Engine 
Driver,  Ac." 

TO  SMITbS,  LOcKSMima,  AND  BELLUANGERS, 

"X  Y ANTED,  for  a Constancy,  a steady,  active 

T T Man,  competent  for  a Jobbing  Builder’s  Shop  — Anuly  to 

OLVBR  PITT.-I  A bON.  Builder*,  Walbam  Green,  S.W. 

\\r  ANTED,  an  ENGINEERING 

T T A8SISTANT,{competent  to  survey,  level,  and  prepare  j,lan* 
for  drainage.— Address,  atalitig  previous  experience,  eaUry  required, 
and  references,  to  J.  0.  C.  2,  Merton-terrace,  Iffiy-roKl,  Oi'orJ. 

wanted,  a good  GRAINER  and 

T T WRITER  immediately,  steady  and  truatworthv.  Constant 
lUce.- Apjily,  D.  RICHARUcON  A SONS,  North-street,  Horsham, 

wanted,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN  to 

T T aUPBBTNTBND  the  ERBOTION  of  a large  HOUSE  within 
ten  miloa  of  London.  None  need  apply  nnlene  they  oan  produce 
!at’*faotory  re’erence  a?  to  ability,  eobrieiy,  and  integrity  from  last 
employer.— Addreu, staling  teriuH,  No,  493,  Office  of  "The  B lilder." 


YT-A-NTED,  a young  and  energetic  FORE- 

* J MAN,  to  Superintend  a Joiner’*  Shop  with  mach'nery 
Mnit  be  a pushing  man,  end  aocustomed  to  piecework.  None  neec 
apply  I'liDe*  thoroughly  aoiiuainted  with  Powir.  James,  A Co.’s  Four- 
cutter  moulding  machine,  and  have  filled  a similar  el. uatlon.— Apply 
to  Messrs.  CHAPMAN  A CO.  Engineers,  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Bhe  lea- 
well-road,  Limehouie,  B. 

TYANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TT  TION  as  WRITER,  GRAINER,  and  MARBLER.  Is  willing 
to  fill  np  his  time  with  paiutujg.— Address,  O.  0.  6.  Marlborough 
road,  Essex-road,  Islington. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AY-A^NTED,  by  a thoronghly  practical  and 

T T energetic  Young  Man.  a 8TTUATIO.N  as  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN or  otherwise  over  Smllh*',  Fitters',  and  General  Work.  Well 
up  in  all  kinds  of  hot-water  work.  Niue:  year.’  firat-cias*  refereticeo. 

^oohl  not  object  to  go  abroad.- Addre**,  P.  0. 
Ib2,  Kiug's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a PERMANENCY,  by  a good 

y T PAPERHANOER.  Thororigbly  understands  dlitemperiug,— 
Address,  M.  N.  95,  Camdea-grove,  North  Peokhsm. 

"YY-A-NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TION.  Is  a flret-cla»*  grainer,  matbler,  and  painter,  and 
used  to  the  management  of  jobe.  bpeclmens,  If  reialred.  Wage?, 
7id.  per  hour  (it  for  a conitinoy,  7cl.).— Addrew.  A.  a W.  16,  Pollard- 
low,  Feter-street,  Hackney-road.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

'XY’A-NTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

TT  Cl-rk,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a*  BOOKKEEPER  and 

ACCOUNTANT.  Well  op  In  prime  cost,  and  day-work  accounta 
estimating,  and  messuriog,  Ac.  , Good  reference*.— Address,  ALPHA 
Post-office,  63,  Romsn-road,  Old  Ford,  E, 

YY-A-NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK 

»f  WORK,  POINTING,  or  CUTTING.  Piecework  or  other 

wise.  In  town  or  country.— AddreBS,  J.  A.  85,  Lowman-road,  Horn 
aey-road,  Holloway. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

"YY-A-NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant 

fV  SITUATION  or  JOB  as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fl  ! up 
hi*  time  If  required.- Address,  A.  O.  F.  66,  Pklllp-atreet.  Queen’s- 
road,  Wand»worth-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHBRS. 

Wanted,  an  engagement  as 

I T CLERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  FOP.B- 
MAN  on  an  ESTATE,  by  an  rx  lerlenced  Man.  Well  recommeuded. 
Address,  A.  Z.  Mr.  Money's,  378,  Elug'a-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Aa 

TY-A-NTED,  by  a steady,  sober  Young  Man, 

TT  aged  29,  a SITU  .ATION  as  CLERK.  Well  np  In  hli  duties. 
Fir*t-ct«*i  reftrencea  for  ten  year*.- Addreae,  M.  J.  H.  163.  Hill- 
street,  Walworth,  8. 

^Y-A-NTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

TT  PLUMBER,  a cone-ant  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Well  up  in 
Baili  and  hot-w,,ter  llitlngs,  and  willing  to  fill  np  bU  time  lu  print- 
ing and  glazing  if  reqalred.  Uo->d  refecaucA  Aged  35.— Adlreas, 
W.  H.  49,  Queen-atreea,  R.igware-rot  l. 

TO  BUILDEIW,  PLUMBERS.  ANB  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

\Y  anted,  a SITUATION,  by  a thorough 

T T good  practical  PLUMBER.  FAINTER,  and  GI.AZIBR  in  aU 

11s  branebe?,  Isa  good  plain  grainer  and  writer  If  required,  and 
general  house  decorator,— AddrMi,  X.  Y.  Z,  6,  Johu-street,  EJgware- 
road,  Harylebona,  L-rndon,  W. 

■VXrANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

TT  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  energetic  Man  (lu  town  or  oouniiryl. 
Thoroughly  couversant  with  tbs  management  of  all  trodas, 
meuuring  up  works,  Ac.  Flrst-ciass  references  and  testimonials.— 
Address.  513.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  AECHfTBCTS,  Aa 

wanted,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

T T MENT,  by  a really  efflcleut  .ASSISTANT,  who  has  bod 

.he  experience  of  fiist-cla*?  Londeu  and  oouutty  offioea  Terms 
very  moderete.— Addres!,  W.  F.  F.  44,  Sparkcnhoe-slrest,  Leicester, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

wanted,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  a RE- 

TY  ENQAGEdENI',  tempirary  or  otberwisA  Is  a good 

draught?man  in  bjth  styles,  Gjthlc  aud  Italian  ; also  well  op  in 
rerspeetlve  and  colouring.  Good  refsreao??.  Salary  moderute. — 
Addrea?,  L A,  11.  Bury-atreet,  Bioomabury,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  TIME 

and  SRORR  KEEPER, — Five  year*  character.  — Address, 
A.  B.  Pwt-olHce,  Upper  Teddlngton. 


TO  ARoaiTBCTS,  Ac. 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  ag 

f V CLERK  of  WOREd.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Teitl- 
mcnlats  first  cUsa.  Well  up  in  church  work,  quantities,  measuring 
up  work!,  Ac.  Age,  45.— Address,  A.  45.  Z.  Mrs.  EverarJ,  Ktntbury, 
Hubgerford,  Berks. 


\YANTED,  by  a competent  Man,  a SITUA- 

TT  TION  as  WRITER,  GRAINEB,  and  ORNAMENTAL 


— Addfoss,  R.  M.  No.  49, 


\Y  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  SHOP 

IT  Foreman,  a situation.  Well  versed  la  p-eparlng 
working  and  detail  drawing*,  a good  meaiurer  and  a quick  eslter 
out,  Bud  has  great  experience  in  inaohinery.  Good  rtfersnoa  from  a 
Urge  London  firm.— Address,  F.  G.  care  of  Mrs,  Fairett,  the  Library, 
14,  Palace-road,  Btangate,  Lambeth. 


'\Y' anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a thoroughly 

T V useful  Man,  a RS-ENOAOEME.'IT  as  MANAGER,  CLERK, 
or  CLERK  of  WORKd  to  a Builder  or  Contractor.  Well  up  in  mea- 
suring estlmatiug,  AC.  Firit-claes  references,  and  salary  moderate, 
Address,  479,  Office  of  The  Builder.” 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Adyertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  (CLERK  to  the  above.  Well  up  lu  the  office 
prime  cost,  Ac.  Uood  references.  Age  22. — Address,  B,  C. 
Liverpool-road,  N. 


VSTANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

V V CLERK  iu  a Builder’s  or  Contractor's  Office.  Cau  keep 


WANTED,  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND 

T T at  PLUMBING,  Ac.- Address,  SELBY,  Plumber,  103,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  N.B. 


Stoke  Newington,  Loud 


, Rose-torraoe,  WvIliugton-roaJ, 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 

a SITUATION,  peimanent  or  otherwise.  Country  not 
objected  to.— AdJre:i,  47C.  Office  of  “ Tue  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  rONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLKBK  of  'WORKS,  GENERAL  KOBEMAN,  oc  to  Tiike 
Ch»rge  of  n Job.  No  objectiou  to  eouutty.  A Carpenter  anil  Joiner 
by  IrwJe.— Addreie,  J.  D.  47,  AdilUon-road  North,  Nolting-hlll,  W. 


TO  BUrLDER^.  it 


■\;\7ANTED,aSlTUATI0N,a3BUILDER’S 

V V CLERK,  in  the  conotrv,  or  General  Foreman  on  an  eetate. 


— Addrew,  J.  R, 


YTTANTED,  to  ARTICLE,  a well-educated 

VV  YOUTH,  to  a good  Mechanical  Ttade  or  Butlnesi.  A mode- 
rate premium  will  be  paid.— Apply,  w.th  all  paiticulais,  to  Messrs. 

W.  POPE  4 SON,  19i),  Bdgware-road,  W. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

YXT'ANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

VV  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Aged  33.  No  objection  to  the 
couiitry.  Good  reference  If  required  — Addceis,  PLUMBER,  13, 
Upper  Charlton  etreet,  Portland-plaoe,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  BELLHANOER3,  AND  GASFITTER’. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  in  the  above.  Well  ns-d  to  hot-water  pipes. — Address, 

E.  8.  28,  Frasd-itreet,  Paddlngtio,  W, 

10  BUILDERS. 

\T7  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

V V GAGEMF-NTirt  a Bultdei’d  Office,  as  Measuring,  Estimating, 
and  Primemost  CLERK.  Ten  years’ expeiienco  Terms  moderate. 
Address.  H.  B.  111.  Spencer-road.  Jaoo'ion-roail,  N.W, 

TO  BDILDBR8. 

\\7  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Niue  years’ referenee 
from  last  employers.— Address,  492,  Office  of  " The  Builder," 

■\;i7  ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an  IRON 

VV  MKBCHANrS  OFFICE  in  londm.  by  a Youog  Man,  with 
six  years'  experience.— App'y  to  A.  11.  17,  Rlchmoud-pUce,  Ku'icll- 
road,  Holloway.  N. 

W-^NTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  ex- 

VV  perlenctd  Mao  In  Stairs,  Shop  Fronts.  Boxing,  Shutters. 
Sashes,  Frsmee.  and  the  general  w-irk  of  a hulldiog.  In  Cat.  a-slug  and 
Fixing,  or  to  Taka  the  Work  by  the  Piece.  Can  take  cha  ge  of  a 
Stop  or  Jobss  Working  Foieman.-Address,  BMITHLEY,  15.  Han- 
over-squore,  Kennlngton  Park. 

"l^rANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

VV  a permanent  SITUATION  as  PAPSRHANOER  and  DECO- 
BATOB.  and  will  fill  up  bis  time  at  painting  if  requlce-1.  Town  or 
o untry.— Address,  A.  B 2.  bhouldhsni-street.  Bryanstoii-iquare,  W. 

TO  SION,  DISTILLERS',  AND  BREWERS’  WRITBRS. 

‘Wf  ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  who  has  had 

V V three  years’  eiperlence  la  WKlriNG  In  one  of  our  largest 
Brewery  firms  In  Town,  is  inWANT  of  EMPLOYMENT.  Terms 
moderate.— Addresi,  J.  P.  130,  Lordon-road,  8.E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER  and 

VV  OASFITTKR.  a constant  SITUATION.  Understands  all 
kinds  of  iron  pipe,  bath,  and  well  work,  and  wonld  not  otjcct  to 
fill  up  time  In  zincworking  or  palntlog,  If  foe  a const mcy.  Town  or 
couniry.— Address,  R.  P.  15,  Stalford-slzevt,  Uigh  street,  Peckham, 

TO  ABCHllSCrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

XtT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  urQSNERAL  FOREMAN.  Elcelleut 
references  given. — Address,  ALPHA.  3,  Beyinour-place,  Bejanston- 
square,  W. 

TO  DECORATORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TX7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

VV  GRAINER  and  MABBLER.  Is  a good  brush  hand.  First- 
ola.«s  references  can  be  given.  Tvu  year*  Jii  last  eitoation.— Address, 

H.  R,  24'  Adam  street  West,  &lgware-roa4,  W. 

TO  GLASS  ARTISTS  AND  MKRCHANTS,  CHDECH 
UKCOKATOR3,  4c. 

IVTANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  to  WORK  at  CHDBCH  DECORATION,  Ornamental  Olaas 
Painting,  EnamelUng.  Embos«ing.  Cu'ting  audLeidlDg.  Thorough 
pencil  band,  can  draw  ornament,  and  take  charge  of  work.— Address, 
UTILITY,  51,  Theobald’s-toad,  L-ndoo,  W a 

YVT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

VV  sn  Architect's  or  Bnll'er’s  Office,  by  a good  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN and  BOOKKbEPER,  who  baa  had  several  i-ar/  experienoe  in. 
and  Ihoronghly  nuderstands,  the  routine  of  both  ofbeea.— Address 
470,  Office  of  “The  B.llder.’’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.  No  oVjec’h'n  to  going  to  the 
countiy.  Flist-clsss  refereueea,— Address,  H.  S.  33,  Crowu-stceet. 
Brho,  London. 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  a 

VV  thorough  PAINTER,  4c.  Writer  sud  gilder,  and  accus- 
tomodtotbe  mausgeuieut.  Tuwiior  country.— Addiess,  C.  B.  23, 
CUrence  Gaidens,  Kegent'e  Park,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"VirANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a Situation  as  CLBRK  of  works,  or  BUILDEh'tS 
FOREMAN.  Well  tip  In  church  woik,  and  all  biancbee  in  the 
building  trade.  Aged  39.  Juluer  by. trade.  Nearly  ten  yeara’ good 
refrrtiices  from  large  London  flrma  and  arohilecls.  Country  not 
objected  to.-Addreri,  C.  Y.  5,  Prlocfas-street,  Gfove-ro«d.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  BURVEYORS. 

YAT'ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V Cdapalent  A8SlSTAi«T  (aged  28)  of  sevtral  years’  expe 

lienee 'With  bni  vejc  rs  snd  luildeis.  Good  measurer  niid  e.tinialor 
inferences  as  to  kbility,4c. — Addtrae.  520,  Office  of  "The  Bollder.' 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

'VIT’ANTED,  by  a Youeg  Man, -who  is  a 

VV  flrat-clasa  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  do  plain 
zinc. woik.— Address,  atating  wages,  W.  C.  Plumber,  No.  9,  Miller 
street,  Camden- town,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  01UER8. 


VX^ANTED,  a BE -ENGAGEMENT,  ir 

T T an  Office  of  the  abave.  Ihorouglilyunderttands  the  routine 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YV/" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENF.BAL  FOREMAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  e.r  Charge  of  a 

Job,  by  a Ibor  ughly  praclicsl  and  energetic  Man  (Joiner  by  trade),  a 
Aged  42.  Wellupinall  branchee,  measuring  up  work,  detail  and  <1 
other  drawlncs.  retting  nut  work,  4c.  First-class  teatlmonUIs  and  i 
references.  — Addreis,  3290,  Office  of  "The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERB.  IRONHONGEBS,  4c, 

YY7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  , 

V V Man,  SB  RELI.HAN9ER.— Address,  J.  WOODWARD,  No.  4,  j 
New-enil,  Hampitead.  _ 

TA  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYT" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  snd  CASHIER.  Aged  2i.  E’ght  years  with  last  • 
employers.  Excellent  refereoces.— Address,  118.  Office  of  " The  ' 
Builder."  g 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  Ijy  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION,  |r>  any  position  of  tiust  and  confldencs.  Has  been  g 
with  a London  firm  several  jesrs  as  Cashier  and  Agent  for  ■very  0 
eitensivs  works.  Well  acqnalntol  With  the  business.  Gaol  refer-  p„ 
encee  and  lecnrlty  it  requited. — Addresa,  331, Office  of"  The  Builder.’’  f 

YilFANTED,  a JOB,  by  a STAIEOASE- 

V V HAND.  Town  or  country.— Address,  490,  Office  of  " The 
Builder.”  -i 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c.  0 

■wanted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA-  " 

V V TION  as  CLBRK  to  tho  above.  Thoroughly  understands  the 
Tontine  of  the  offi-w,  Including  prime  coit  and  leveUlug.  Good  refer- 
ences, Aged  23.— Addrees,  B.  M.  58,  East  Bond-street,  Leicester. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  * 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man,  aged  23,  IS  CARPENTER  or  JO  INBR.  Usb’I  to  jobblne. 

Can  make  Venetian  bllnde.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  con- 
stant employcnaut.  Town  or  country. — Address,  A.  65,  Grove-street,  . 
Camdeu-town. 

TO  ARCHITBOTS.  SURVEYORS.  4o 

TV7ANTED,  Temporary  EMPLOYMENT. 

VV  Large  experlrnce  lu  prepara'lon)  of  Quantities,  Estimate!. 

D-tslI,  and  Ollier  Drawl. igs.  Five  ytars  with  on"  of  the  largest  Qrine  J 
of  London  Surveyors.— Addreas,  509,  Office  of  "The  Bo  Id-r.”  ” 

TO  BUILDERS.  DKCOrVtORS,  4c. 

■ISrANTED,  an  ENftAGEMBNT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  competent  BUILDE.V3  CLERK,  with  many 
year,’  ezperi-oce  In  bookkeonlug.  measuriog,  quantities,  ts’Imating,  : 

superintending  w.-iks,  and  the  usual  routine.  t'Mn  take  lole  manage, 
ment.  Ag-d31.  Partial  employment  not  objected  to  Good  refer- 
enc,s.-Addres«,  E.  A.  4,  8t.  Ueoi^e’i-roid,  Ragenl’a  Park. 

YYT" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of  - 

VV  WORKS,  a SITUATION  as  CLBRK  of  WOFK-t,  nr  a J 
BUII.DER'S  MANAGER.  A good  me.asnrer.  anl  well  versed  In  - 
preparing  working  and  detail  drawing*.  Hta  hem  employed  In 
churches  and  manslona.— Ad.lrees.  O.  F.  cere  of  Mrs.  Farrett,  the 
Library,  14,  Palace-roaJ.  Staugate.  Lambeth. 

YYT'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-  ^ 

VV  ENGAGEMENF,  u CLERK.  Well  np  in  the  whole 

routine,  bookkeeping,  prime  cost,  miking  out  atcounte,  prep  ir.ng 
bills  of  quantities.  4c.  Quick  at  figure*.  Aged  23- —Addresi.  A.  B.  10. 
Uuoler-street,  Brnnswick  square,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■\Y7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  constant  . 

VV  EMPI.OY&IENT  as  PLUMBER  or  Three-branch  Hand.  No  ' 

o'  joct'ontofillnp  time  with  ga*Bttlrig  or  plain  z'.uc-wjck.— Address, 

E.  A.  Acorn  Cottage.  Turnhom  O een. 

TO  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYT'ANTED.  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

VV  class  FOREMAN  of  PAINTKRfl  and  DECORATORS.  The  ' 
Advertiser  wuu’d  either  take  charge  of  jobs  or  act  as  general  Fore-  J 
men,  Firat  class  reference  can  be  given 'touching  ability  and  nunc.  A 

luoiily.— Addres*,  G,  L S.Tjwiishend-roa'I.  8t  Juhn’s-wood.  N W. 

T0  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  4e. 

YY7 ANTED,  by  a respectable,  energetic 

V V M.n.  aged  40,  a aiTUATiON  as  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER 
of  PAINTERS.  Eight  ye  its'  recommendation.— Addresi,  U.  M.  Post- 
office,  Allltoo-ierrace,  Kemington, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^PHE  Advertiser,  who  is  a thoroughly  effi- 

1 dent  draughitman,  4c.  desires  a RE-ENOaGB.MBNT  in  a 

London  Office.  Firrt-cla**  references.— Addtest,  A.  C B.  Post-office, 
Greenwooi!-ro*d,  Daliton.NK. 

TO  ARCHIIECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT 

1 with  the  above,  lempoiary  or  otb<-r'«ije.  Us  U tho  oughly 
acquainted  with  general  aud  detail  drawing!,  meaeuiementa.  a d 
qaanlltiee.  Salary  21.  lOi.  per  week.— Addeees.  H.  T.  G.  341,  Ersex- 
road,  Islington,  N. 

rpiMRER  and  MAHOGANY  TRADE.— 

1 WANTED,  by  a highly  ro-pecUb'e  Yonng  Man.  of  thor  'Uah 
bn  ioe«t  habiti,  a RK-EN3A0E.1U^T,  as  SALEiMAN.  YARD 
FOREMAN.  4c.  or  to  Irave'.  Uifden^'iJjle  teforeqcei.-Aldress  , 
BlfA,  12,  Wliidsor-rosd,  Holloway,  N.  *'■ 

riio  BUILDERS,  MANAGERS,  &o.— To 

L an  tnlerprislug  and  puihtug  Man,  a good  opportunity  Is 
® offered  by  a Building  Compiny.  One  able  to  Introduce  work  will  be 
' liberally  dealt  with— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  B.  141  4 143.  Eustou- 
. road.  Bt.  Pancras. 

1 TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

■ ^pHE  Advertiser  is  open  foranENGAGE- 

’ JL  MENT  ai  <r>4KRK  of  WORKS  or  QFKBRAL^FORBUAN,  in 

by  trade.  Aged  *40.— Addreas,  0.  41,  Clou-Jedey-road,  Islington. 

’ OTAIRCASING. — A Professional  Hand  has 

“ O a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  A good  opponuoity  fur  a Young 
’ Mau  wlehlng  to  learn  the  art.  M derate  premium  required,— 

; Addrees.  C,  E.  P.51,  Cutraore-stroet.  Graveeend. 

PE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of 

LV,  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  a Job,  by  an 
a,  energetic  practlc.il  Man.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  evocy  b-noch 
“ of  the  building  trade.  H-u  bad  the  entire  charge  of  lar»e  jobs  the 
■ last  twenty -five  years.  Unexceptionable  reference  aud  testimnnlala. 
Address,  N.  V.  W.  careiotMr.  M .iris,  4,  Wotonzjw-terrace,  St.  John’s- 

■pEQUIRED,  a SITUATION  as  AGENT 

^ XVl  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  an  KeUt  . or  as  MANAGER  with 
u a Builder,  wiih  a view  to  partnership  or  encoeedl'ig  to  the  burinesi. 

• Accustomed  to  drawing,  eitimatlog,  suverintendiuj  woikmen, 
builders’  account*.  4o.  Ihorough'y  competent,  energetic,  and 
“ iPadf.  Unexceptionable  releronces —Address,  K.  B.  Poet-office, 
Mancbe.ter. 

“ PLASTERING  WANTED,  Piecework, 

s _L  Labonrin’y.  Town  or  eonntry.  Good,  references  If  required, 

e Address,  X,  Y".  Z.  Fcsl-tffite,  Cunuingbam-ttrrace,  Bhepberd’s 
Bush,  W. 

[xMay  7,  1870. 


TO  ARCBITF-Cra  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  aged 

rV  an  (a  Joiner),  ia  DISENGAGED.  Neat  dranghteman.  quick 
. accounte.  and  a tVorough  jnrtge  of  work  and  materiale.  Un- 
•nlable  reference!.— Aildreia,  8PES,  2,  Queen'e-terraca,  Camden- 


TO  ABCHITHCrra  AND  SURVEYORS. 

, N ASSISTANT  seels  an  ENGAGE- 

L MFNT  (trmpOTarr  or  permanent).  General  deetgn,  apeclflea. 
le,  qiianlitlee,  and  t>e  anperinUndence  of  worke. — Addreu.A.  B, 
reatQiie-  . — . • . 


.reet,  Weetmlnater 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

FIEST- CLASS  STAIRCASE  HAND, 

ef  twenty  years’  experience,  requlrea  a SITUATION,  by  the 
5 or  otberwiBC.  Town  or  eonntry.  Or  to  luperlnteud  any  qiian- 
of  staircase  work —Address.  G.BODLEY.IO,  Sjlhurst  New-road, 
b Norwood,  Surrey. 


A SSISTANCE,  Temporary  or  otherwise.- 

Pcrspec’lrei,  Competition.  Detail,  aod^  Working  D.awlngi 


ivrlngj 

aension?taken  of  old  Premises  for  re.buUdiog,  and  Designs  Pra- 
od,  ond  general  assistance  rendered  In  any  branch  of  the  pro- 


CLERK  of  WORKS  requires  a RE- 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  DECOBATOdS.  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN  is  in  WANT  of  a 

SITUATION,  or  JOR  Willing  to  make  himself  ussfol.  or  to 

ike  charge  of  Painiera' Work.  Town  or  country.  Oeol  reforooee. 

-.RAN  M.  !),  Sutherland-tarTsce.PlQiUoo.  8 W.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  tc, 

COMPETENT  ASSISTANT,  being  now 

at  liberty.  wonM  be  glad  to  hear  of  an  imraerttate  ENGAOK- 


, ALPHA,  Port-office,  Allason- 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATOBS.  *c. 

GOOD  GRAINER  of  WOODS  and 

L MARBLES,  who  knows  but  few  of  the  Loudon  Srena  at  present, 
ectfully  ciffera  bim’elt  for  a JOB.  on  IrlaL— Address,  QR.AtNEa, 


TO  BUtLDEES,  DECORATORS.  AND  HOUSE  AOESTS, 

t GOOD  GRAINEB  of  WOODS  and 

\.  MARBLES  Is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  or  JOB.— 


TO  MASTER  MASONS,  BUILDF.R8.  4c. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  MASON’S 

FOREMAN,  aocnstomeil  to  charge  of  public  work*,  and 
tnted  with  general  yard  business,  desires  RE  ENGAGEMENT, 
draushteman,  good  esrver  and  letterer.  Good  refereucea. 
or  country.— Address.  4dl.  Office  of  "Thfl  Butldev." 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

GENERAL  DECORATOR  and  PENCIL 

L HAND  U open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  in  domestic 
ecclesiastical  dcooratlon.  Able  to  design,  carry  out.  or  eup-rln- 
1 woik.  H s had  seweTRl  years’  txpetleuo*.  In  Town  or 
itry.  Good  references.— Address,  J.  82,  Tottenham  ciurk-roid. 


TO  ARCHITECTa  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PERSON  who  has  had  many  years’  prac- 

fcal  experience  In  the  abora  pTofassiont,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Irons  of  obtaltilog  an  BNO.AQBMeNr.— Addreis,  X.  Z.  No.  217, 


t.S.W. 


TO  BUILDERa  AND  MASTER  PLUMBER’. 

respectable  man  wishes  to  meet 

with  a' JOB.  Is  a good  practical  PLUMBER,  and  cm  turn 
aud  to  other  braneheaU  required  for  a constancy.  Uaanoob- 
n to  the  country  on  a job.  Three  years’  reference  can  be  gi  ven. 
BfS,W.  W.  No,  20.NoUlagbam.atreet.  New-road.  London,  W. 


TO  ARCniTECTB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

N ASSISTANT,  who  has  been  in  the 

Profeaslon  since  1811,  able  to  prepare  finiaheO  and  working- 


THOROUGHLY  qualiBed  ARCHITECT 

and  SURVEYOR  desitrs  a KE-ENOAGBMENT,  either  in  an 


anceinthe  best  woe! 


A 


FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  will 


_ shortly  bo  disengaged.  Qualiflcsllons  i design,  c.  . 

-„;klrg  and  de  ail  drawing*,  persprcllves.  colourist.  Forseswd  of 
iwel  e year.’  practical  experience.  Unexceptionable  rsferencss  as 
...  a_i I,  r ao  J ai  nirr/-A  n! 


TO  ARCHITFXUa,  4o. 

An  ASSISTANT  desires  an  immediate 

ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  28.  Is  a neat  and  good  draughtaioan’ 
Ten  years’  rxperience.  Can  prepare  work'iig.  detail,  and  nnisnea 
drattiugs  from  rough  rkelches  Excellent  referencei.  Salary  3''s. 

—Address,  R.  J.  C.  47,  CasUe-street  East,  Oxford-street,  W. 


CHRISTIAN  MAN 

PLASTERING  WORK  by  Conirs 
inau.  Good  references  can  be  glTon  s 
•ess, 'W.  DAVBY,  1,  Swlnbtoke-roaU 
c,  Nottlug  HiU, 


is  open  to  take 

:t.  or  to  act  as  Working 
I to  ebaraoter  and  ability. 
AeJtlam-road,  Westboum# 


SIR  W.  A.  ROSE  & CO. 

WHITE  LEAD,  WHITE  ZINO, 
COLOUR,  TARNISH,  AND  PAINT 


MANUFACTURERS, 

OIL  REFINERS,  PITCH,  TAB,  AND  COTTON 
WASTE  MERCHANTS. 

PATENT  RAILWAY  AND  ANTIFRICTION  GREASE  HAKEBI, 

66,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Sola  Manufacturers  of  the  Thermo-Plastio  Putty,  for  Eoofs  of 
Railway  Stations,  Greenhouses,  4c.  


BUILDERS  and 


IMPORTANT  to 

X PAINTERS.  Whit*  Lead  (WARRANTED  GENUINE)  29a.  per 
cwt,  Unaeed  Oil,  2s.  8d,  per  Gallon.  Boiled  OU,  3a.  par  Gallon, 
Turpentine,  9s.  81.  per  Gallon. 

Oak  Varrilsh.  7s  per  Gallon. 

Pine  Pale  Oak  Varnish.  »a.  per  Qalloa. 

For  cash  at  EDWARD  PRICE’S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouse 

193.  Kbnrj-slreet.  and  45,  OoloahlU-street,  Pimlico,  B.W. 
Every  Article  for  the  Trade  at  the  loweat  priiMa. 


YOL.  XXYIII.— No.  1423. 


The  New  Buildings  for  the  University  of 
London. 


EE  Majesty  the  Queen 
having  opened  the 
new  bnilding  erected 
for  the  New  Univer- 
sity of  London,  this 
is  a fitting  time  for 
saying  a word  as  to 
the  general  merits 
and  success  of  this 
important  architectu- 
ral work,  of  which 
we  some  time  since 
published  an  eleva- 
tion and  plan,  be- 
sides, more  recently, 
giving  a description  of 
the  illustrative  sculp- 
ture which  adorns  it. 
And  hero  let  us  say 
at  onoo  that,  what- 
ever opinions  may 
have  been  passed 
on  it  by  the  specta- 
tors and  casual  critics 
who  have  noticed  the 
building  from  time 
certain,  that  the  real 


be  one  of  those  too  numerous  public  institutions 
on  entering  which  the  visitor  is  puzzled  as  to 
which  way  to  go,  and  where  to  discover  what  be 
wants.  After  crossing  the  vestibule,  wo  find 
ourselves  in  a central  hall,  with  the  principal 
staircase  immediately  before  us,  while  on  each 
hand  open  two  wide  corridors  leading  to  the 
library  on  the  right  and  the  theatre  on  the  left ; 
smaller  rooms  for  other  purposes  opening  from 
these.  These  corridors  are  sufficiently  lighted 
from  skylights  at  each  end,  and  from  the  light 
which  is  obtained  from  the  large  lantern  over 
the  central  staircase  which  adjoins.  The  large 
library  is  also,  as  we  understand  it,  to  be  the 
public  examination-room,  and  adjoining  it  are 
two  smaller  examination-rooms,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Professor’s  rooms,  are  reached  by  a trans- 
verse corridor  crossing  the  end  of  the  longitu- 
dinal one.  A similar  transverse  corridor  at  the 
west  end  of  the  main  one  gives  access  to  the 
two  entrances  for  spectators  into  the  auditorium 
and  gallery  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  end  to 
another  examination-room,  from  which  a flight 
of  stairs  descends,  giving  access  to  the  dais  or 
platform  of  the  theatre  j so  that  this  room  can 
be  used  as  an  ante-room  for  those  who  are  to 
occupy  the  platform  at  the  prize  deliveries  or  on 
other  important  occasions.  Whether  it  is  quite 
desirable  to  have  no  separate  access  to  the  plat- 
form except  through  this  room  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  working  of  the  institution  and  the 
special  uses  to  which  the  theatre  and  the  room 
adjoining  it  are  put.  The  centre  staircase  is 
wide  and  spacious,  with  a heavy  coloured  marble 
balustrade  and  balusters  of  white  marble  of 
somewhat  thin  and  meagre  design.  The  plan- 
of  the  balustrade  on  the  first  floor  landing. 


to  time,  one  thing  is 
merits  of  the  design  as  a whole  are  very  much 
obscured  by  its  position,  so  close  to  a compara- 
tively narrow  street,  and  opposite  to  the  end 
of  another  (Old  Burlington-street),  which  is  not 
on  its  centre  axis.  Many  designs  of  the  modern 
school,  which  depend  for  their  effect  on  a 
picturesque  multiplicity  and  even  confusion  of 
parts,  and  which  eschew  uniformity,  may  pro- 
duce almost  as  good  an  effect  in  a confined 
street  site  as  on  a more  extended  one,  depsnding 
as  they  do  on  parts  and  not  on  the  whole  design 
for  their  effect.  With  a building  so  essentially 
Classical  in  type  as  the  London  University,  and 
so  completely  regular  and  symmetrical  in  design, 
the  case  is  quite  different ; it  requires  to  be 
viewed  as  a whole,  and  to  be  so  placed  that  its 
centre  and  principal  feature  may  be  symme- 
trically disposed  with  regard  to  other  buildings 
or  principal  objects  of  whatever  kind  adjoining 
it.  In  this  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pennethorne’s  new  building  is  most  dis- 
advantageously  placed  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
design,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  point  of  sight 
whence  the  whole  can  be  well  seen  at  oncej 
while  Old  Burlington-street  gives  a view,  for  its 
whole  length,  of  one  of  the  sides  only  of  the 
centre  portion  of  the  building,  deprived  of  its 
adjacent  parts,  and  appearing  in  unmeaning 
divorce  from  the  rest.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
architect  should  have  designed  his  building  for 
the  site  and  for  the  view  and  aspect  which  it 
was  to  enjoy;  but  although  this  is  undoubtedly 
correct  as  a general  principle,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  reasonable  in  ihe  present  instance  to 
expect  the  architect  to  have  modified  his  whole 
design  in  regard  to  the  position  of  a very  inferior 
class  of  buildings  opposite,  or  to  have  provided 
for  a vista  down  a street  which,  whatever  its 
former  importance,  is  not  safe  from  the  changes 
which  are  now  so  continually  taking  place,  and 
may  for  a long  time  take  place,  in  the  line  and 
position  of  streets  and  street  property  in  the 
centre  parts  of  London, 

In  plan  the  University  bnilding  has  the  great 
merit  of  simplicity  and  symmetry,  and  will  not 


where  it  is  turned  away  from  the  head  of  each 
flight  of  steps  in  a quarter-clrcle,  is  a good  idea, 
giving  a look  of  spaciousness  to  the  upper  land- 
ing, and  might  be  well  adopted,  on  practical 
grounds,  in  some  places  where  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  a crowd  on  the  stairs  occasionally 
than  seems  probable  in  this  case.  The  stairs 
are  carried  on  a constructed  arch  forming  a good 
feature.  On  the  first  landing  of  the  principal 
stairs  is  a niche  and  pedestal,  opposite  the  lower 
flight,  for  the  present  occupied  by  a plaster  cast 
of  the  Westminster  Abbey  statue  of  Shakspeare, 
bub  eventually  to  be  filled,  it  is  understood,  with 
a marble  statue  of  the  poet.  On  each  side  of 
the  niche  are  doors  leading  to  reading-rooms,  in 
what  would  be  iu  the  front  a mezzanine ; but 
the  back  elevation,  which  can  only  bo  seen  from 
the  roof  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  is  innocent  of 
orders  or  mezzanines,  and  quite  independent  of  the 
front  design.  These  reading-rooms  are  over  the 
Professor’s  rooms,  which  are  reached,  as  we  said^ 
by  the  western  transverse  passage.  On  tho  first 
floor,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  building  over  the  vestibule,  is  the 
senate-room,  45  ft.  by  38  fc.,  and  nearly  30  ft.  in 
height ; adjoining  this  are  less  lofiy  committee- 
rooms.  The  eaat  and  west  wings  are  occupied 
in  this  floor  mainly  by  the  upper  portions  of  the 
theatre  and  library.  We  must  mention  that  the 
theatre  is  a very  handsome  apartment,  and.  will 
accommodate  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery  900 
persons.  If  we  may  judge  from  a passing  trial, 
it  is  successful  in  point  of  acoustics.  Statues  of 
four  of  tho  Muses  ornament  the  lecturer’s  side 
of  tho  theatre.  The  rooms  for  servants  and 
officials  living  on  the  premises  are  reached  by  a 
distinct  and  separate  staircase  at  the  back,  run- 
ning from  the  basement  to  the  attio  story,  as 
much  as  possible  shut  oft'  from  the  other  portions 
of  the  building.  A similar  staircase  is  appro- 
priated solely  for  access  to  the  anatomical  dis- 
secting-room and  laboratory,  which  aro  over 
the  western  smaller  examination -rooms,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof.  The  laboratory,  or 
chemical  room,  is  fitted  up  with  great  com- 
pleteness, each  student  having  presses,  basin, 
and  water  to  his  hand.  The  pipes  from  the 
basin  are  of  earthenware,  to  resist  the  action 


of  chemicals.  A “ stink  closet,”  in  various 
divisions,  is  provided  for  dealing  with  offensive 
fumes ; and  there  is  a large  air-shaft  over  the  top 
of  tho  room,  controllable  with  dampers,  to  meet 
different  requirements.  From  the  back  staircases 
access  is  gained  to  washing  places,  urinals,  and 
other  conveniences ; the  accommodation  in  this 
respect  appearing  to  us  to  be  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  building  as  a work 
of  architecture,  independently,  to  some  extent, 
of  practical  considerations.  We  must  admit  that 
much  of  the  detail  is  of  what  is  now  called  and 
considered  “ old-fashioned  ; " that  is  to  sny,  it  is 
not  the  style  which  is  in  vogue  just  now,  and 
does  not  show  snffleient  individuality  and  origin- 
ality of  treatment  to  compel  admiration  in  spite 
of  fashion,  although  far  more  thoughtful  and 
artistic  than  much  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  present  day.  The  stylo  is  Eoman,  with 

“ FerhspB  eomo  modern  touches  here  and  there  j ” 
which,  however,  would  not  in  themselves  be 
sufficient  to 

“ Itedeem  it  from  the  cba'ga  ofnothingness,’’ 
were  it  not  for  the  origioality  and  breadth  of 
treatment  shown  in  the  general  design.  The 
reader  will  understand  our  remarks  better  if  ha 
refer  to  our  illustration  of  tho  elevation.  The 
treatment  of  tho  wings,  which  each  contain  an 
apartment  necessarily  lighted  mainly  from  the 
roof,  is  very  good  and  origioal,  and  furnishes  a 
suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  wall  space  when 
wo  are  so  compelled  to  dispense  with  windows. 
The  heavy  rusticated  basement  here  gives  the 
idea  of  security  and  stability,  while  contrasting 
well  with  the  more  oruate  centre  of  the  building, 
and  tho  portion  above  the  first  string-course  or 
cornice  is  broken  up  by  coupled  columns  and 
niches  for  statuary,  which  here  supply  tho  ex- 
pression and  life  to  the  wall  which  otherwise  is 
obtained  from  windows.  These  statues,  and  tho 
sitting  statues  on  the  centre  porch,  have  been 
before  described  and  catalogued  in  our  columns. 
The  centre  front  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  happy  in 
treatment  as  the  sides.  Tho  lower  portion  is 
occupied  by  the  projected  portico  just  mentioned, 
with  heavy  square  piers  and  circular  arcade, 
having  in  the  main  a very  satisfactory  appear- 
ance. But  the  odd  litilo  ” altars  ” (for  such  they 
look)  which  rise  above  the  cornice  of  the  portico 
at  each  outer  angle,  and  form  the  finish  to  the 
massive  angle  piers,  are  not  a successful  feature ; 
and  it  is  just  here  that  wa  would  have  liked 
to  see  sculpture:  had  these  erections,  made 
perhaps  a trifle  larger,  culminated  in  a good 
group  of  sculpture,  there  would  have  been  some 
reason  fur  them,  and  the  sculpture  would  have 
had  more  point  and  effect  there  than  distributed 
in  detached  figures  along  the  cornice  of  the  por- 
tico. The  only  valid  explanation  that  can  be  given 
for  these  features,  is  that  they  are  intended  as  a 
kind  of  repetition  or  echo  of  the  clock-tower  of 
a somewhat  similar  square  form  which  occupies 
each  extremity  of  the  centre  above.  One  of 
these  towers,  which  each  have  a dial  of  the  same 
size,  is  intended  for  an  anemometer,  the  other 
(the  eastern  one)  for  a clock ; and  it  is  this  latterj 
with  its  round  white  expanse  of  clock  face,  which 
shows  so  curiously  to  the  spectator  walking  down 
Old  Burlington-street,  with  a high  building  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  a low  one  (the  east  wing)  on 
the  other.  The  front  above  the  portico  shows 
the  single  three-qnarter  engaged  columns  with 
entablature  breaking  round  the  head  of  each,  and 
a statue  carrying  up  the  lino  above,  which  we 
kuow  so  well  in  this  style  of  design,  and  which 
has  the  disadvantage,  especially  when  seen  in 
perspective,  of  catting  up  tho  front  of  a building 
into  series  of  veitical  strips. 

Internally,  the  most  important  feature  archi- 
tecturally  ia  the  principal  staircase  light,  which 
consists  of  coupled  circular-headed  windows 
below  the  cornice,  with  a shaft  as  a centre 
mullion,  divided  by  a group  of  shafts  on  brackets, 
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from  wbich  spring  the  ribs  of  the  coved  vault 
which  forms  the  base  to  the  skylight.  These 
shafts  aud  windows  have  a slightly  Eomanesque 
touch  about  them,  and  are  hss  purely  Classic  in 
feature  than  anything  e’ae  in  the  building.  The 
first-floor  landing,  or  gallery,  is  laid  with  a 
simple,  but  effective,  design  in  marble  for  the 
flooring,  exceedingly  well  executed.  Beyond 
this  there  is  nob  much  to  notice  artistically  in 
the  interior.  The  pilasters  carrying  soffits  and 
arches  in  the  ground-floor  corridors  are  of  a 
good  type ; bnt  there  is  a somewhat  common- 
place plaster  flower  introdnced  on  the  pilaster 
and  along  the  cornice  above  the  astragal,  which 
had  better  be  knocked  off  at  once  : it  could 
easily  be  done,  and  the  plaster  made  good  again. 
We  noticed  with  pleasnre  a very  good  and  simple 
design  of  wooden  bracket  in  the  library,  for 
carrying  the  landing  to  the  upper  book- cases  j 
and  saw  with  reverse  feelings,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  principal  corridor,  three  sham  wooden 
pedestals,  of  f-in.  stuff,  in  its  naked  state, 
waiting  for  the  painter  to  throw  a veil  of  decency 
over  it.  Why  do  architects  allow  this  sort  of 
thing  P If  they  cannot  afford  a stone  pedestal  in  a 
niche,  let  the  wooden  one  look  like  a wooden  one, 
and  be  treated  accordingly,  instead  of  patting 
np  a wretched  bandbox,  to  be  painted  “ stone- 
eolonr.”  The  designs  for  the  iron  entranoe- 
doorr,  and  the  gates  and  iron  balustrades  of  the 
portico,  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are 
too  realistic  and  too  elaborate  in  that  kind  of 
surface-work  which  can  never  be  well  repre- 
sented in  cast  iron.  “ Carving”  and“  casting” 
are  two  very  different  things,  and  the  one  should 
never  simulate  the  other,  as  is  done  with  regard 
•to  the  latter,  at  least,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a hundred. 

In  respect  to  these  matters  of  truthfulness  in 
construction,  and  in  the  nse  of  material,  a good 
deal  is  owing  to  the  recent  study  of  Gothic  work, 
and  it  is  in  such  things  that  architects  like  Mr, 
Pennethorno,  whose  education  no  doubt  taught 
him  to  tolerate  many  things  in  this  way  which 
the  present  rising  generation  of  architectural 
students  are  taught  religiously  to  eschew,  might 
take  hints.  But  how  many  of  the  new  school 
would  have  given  us  a building  so  simple  and  sen- 
sible in  plan,  and  with  so  much  of  dignified  repose 
in  general  design  and  outline,  as  this  ? We  have 
stated  pretty  freely  our  opinion  as  to  the  defects 
of  this  building,  partly  because  it  baa  been 
somewhat  ignorantly  praised  in  certain  quarters  ; 
and  we  may  further  say,  en  passant,  that  the  in- 
troduotioD  of  the  reel  Mansfield  stone  for  columns 
and  in  other  places,  which  has  been  much 
lauded  as  an  attempt  at  polychromatic  effect,  is 
wanting  in  effect  even  now,  and  a few  years  of 
smoke  aud  weather  must  obliterate  all  trace  of 
it,  save  what  difference  of  toxtnre  may  afford  on 
a close  inspection.  But  with  all  minor  defects, 
we  believe  we  may  congratulate  Mr,  Penne- 
thorne  on  having  erected  a building  which  no 
dispassionate  architectural  observer  will  pass 
without  noticing  it  as  evidently  the  work  of  a 
thoughtful  and  refined  architect,  and  showing  no  ! 
small  originality  without  a shade  of  grotesque 
or  outrd  effect.  As  it  now  stands,  the  building 
will  never  really  have  fair  play  ; and  the  interior 
wants  very  much  the  colouring  which  we  nn- 
derstand  is  sooner  or  later  to  be  applied  to  it : 
ceilings  consisting  of  white  plaster  panelling  are 
nob  attractive  to  the  eye  j nor  can  we  help  re- 
gretting that  in  a building  of  this  magnitude 
and  importance,  some  steps  were  not  taken 
towards  a more  purely  architectural  treatment, 
at  least  of  corridors  and,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two 
principal  rooms,  by  the  use  of  brick  and  tile  lining, 
instead  of  that  eternal  plaster.  Bat  with  regard 
to  the  exterior  it  may  confidently  be  said  that, 
with  a better  position,  leaving  a clear  space  of 
60  yards  or  so  in  front  of  it,  the  whole  composi- 
tion would  come  out  as  one  of  great  dignity, 
with,  perhaps,  a little  too  much  of  squareness  of 
form,  bnt  expressing  in  an  exceptionally  sneoeas- 
fnl  manner  the  nature  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  erected. 

We  should  mention  that  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw  are  the  general  contractors  for  the  work 
which  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Warburton,  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  wnl's  throughonth  the  interior  are 
rendered  with  Martin’s  cement. 

Our  remarks  as  to  external  design  have  had 
no  reference  to  the  back  portion  of  the  building, 
which,  as  we  said,  is  not  seen  by  ordinary 
passere-by,  but  might  as  well  have  been  in 
something  the  same  style  as  the  rest,  instead 
of  in  a variety  of  Italian  Gothic  with  pointed 
windows.  This  curions,  hermaphrodite  charac- 
ter, it  should  be  explained,  arises  from  the  fact 


that  the  building  was  originally  designed  in  a 
different  style,  and  a portion  of  it  thus  erected 
was  retained  to  form  the  rear  of  the  present 
structure. 


ARCHITECTS  A2iD  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
Pew  meetings  of  members  of  the  Institute  f f 
Architects  have  been  seen  so  numerous,  unani- 
mous, and  determined  as  was  that  which  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  to  consider : 


Whether  any  ar.d  what  steps  should  be  taheu  by  the 
Institute  in  reference  to  the  sutjeet  of  a recent  corre- 
spondence (printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
April  4th,  ls70),  between  Mr.  K.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  the  i 
First  Commifsioner  of  Works,  respecting  Mr.  Barry’s 
duties  as  architect  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  and 
IQ  reference  to  certain  eommunicatinns  on  the  same  Bub. 
ject  received  by  the  Council  from  Architectural  Societies 
in  Scotland,  Irdaud,  snd  the  proviuces." 

The  new  president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  took  the 
chair  for  the  first  time,  and  letters  were  read 
from  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  E.A.,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  profession  unable  to  I 
attend,  expressing  strong  opinions  on  the  snb-  ' 
jeot,  and  offering  subeoriptions  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  profession  to  retain  their  drawings. 
The  resolution  of  the  council,  passed  on  the  14ith 
of  March  last,  in  which  “ the  council  express 
their  meat  decided  opinion  that  the  rale  and 
custom  of  the  profession  is,  that  all  the  draw- 
ings and  papers  of  an  architect  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a building  are,  aud  remain, 
the  sole  property  of  the  architect,”  was  con- 
firmed by  the  meeting. 

Letters  were  read  from  various  Architectural 
Societies,  in  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
conveyed  in  the  above  resolution,  and  in  support 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  right  of  ownership  to  the  ' 
drawings  and  documents  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  viz.  : From  ■ 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  the  | 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society,  the  Liverpool  j 
Architectural  Society,  the  Manchester  Society  of  j 
Architects,  aud  the  Birmingham  Society  of  I 
Architects,  which  have  already  appeared  in  I 
our  oclumns,  or  are  printed  in  the  present  I 
number.  The  two  subjects,  namely,  the  treat-  ! 
ment  received  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  right  of ' 
architects  to  retain  their  drawings,  were  then  I 
discussed  with  great  fulness,  and  tbo  following  ^ 
resolutions  were  passed  unanimonsly  : — I 


“ Ist,  That  it  is  fitting  and  indeed  neoofsary  for  the  ' 
worthy  maintenance  of  national  monuments  and  buildings,  | 
that  they  should  be  always  under  the  superintendence  of  i 
profe-sional  men  of  independent  posit'on  and  high  stand-  ' 
ing,  who  have  been  specially  educated  as  architects.  ' 

Snd.  That  the  custom  of  the  profeesion  has  uniformly  ' 
been,  that  the  ownership  of  drawings  and  other  documents,  ‘ 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  buildings,  has  rested  with 
the  architects  employed. 

3'd.  That  a copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  , 
to  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  widest  possible  publ  city  be  given  to  the  same.  , 

4th.  That  a committee  be  appoiuted,  to  consist  of  the  ' 
president,  vice-presidents,  the  council,  and  such  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  ' 
the  council  may  deem  fit,  and  that  this  committee  be 
authorised  and  requested  on  the  part  of  the  said  Institute 
to  support  and  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
j either  at  interviews,  by  correspondence,  or  otherwise,  the 
views  expressed  in  the  previous  resolutions  ; w.ih  the 
; power  to  convene  future  special  general  meetings  for 
I fuither  consideration  of  the  subject  whenever  they  may 

i 5th.  That  a vote  of  cordial  sympathy  with  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry  bo  communicated  to  that  gentleman. 

I 6th.  That  ho  be  enoooraged  by  the  eipressiou  of  such 
sympathy  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  unprecedented  de- 
' maud  made  upon  him  ; and  that,  in  the  event  of  expenses 
being  incurred  with  reference  thereto,  in  trying  at  law 
any  questions  which  may  arise  between  himself  and  the 
First  Commissioner,  this  meeting  pledges  itselfto  promote 
the  raising  a guarantee  fimd  for  the  same.” 


It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  be  requested  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  Mr,  E. 
M.  Barry’s  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a large  amount 
of  evidence  was  given,  proving  the  custom  of 
the  profession  as  to  the  retention  of  drawings. 
The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  pro-j 
ceedings, — the  President;  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P. , 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt;  Messrs.  Aitchison,  A.  Allom 
H.  Austin,  Chas.  Barry,  Boulnois,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Edis,  R.Forrey,  Pogerty,  Geo.  God  win. 
O.  Hansard,  C.  F.  Hayward,  Jennings,  Horace 
Jones,  Professor  Kerr,  F.  Marrable,  Newton, 
Penrose,  E.  Roberts,  Seddon,  and  others. 


We  have  read  with  regret,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  sorrow,  the  leading  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday,  an  article  founded  on 
want  of  precise  knowledge,  and  inspired,  it 
would  almost  seem,  by  a desire  to  disparage  and 
degrade  an  important  and  laborious  profession 
entitled  to  look  for  other  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Times,  When  the  writer,  comparing  the 
Institute  with  a body  just  now  suspected  of 


having  attempted  to  commit  murder,  says  “ the 
United  Brickmakers  demand  that  briokmaking 
shall  never  be  made  any  cheaper  ; the  Associated 
Architects  maintain  that  an  architect  always  I 
bad,  and  always  ought  to  have,  the  privilege  of  ; 
getting  paid  for  goods  without  delivering  them,” 
he  says  what  is  not  correct.  An  architect  is  not 
paid  for  his  drawings  ; he  is  paid  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a bnilding;  and  whether  he  do  this 
by  means  of  drawings  or  without  them  does 
not  concern  the  client  in  the  least.  Feeling 
probably  the  weakness  of  the  position,  the 
writer  rests  his  argument  on  the  necessity 
of  possessing  drawings  showing  the  flues 
and  drains, — drawings  which  Mr,  Barry  has 
never  refused  to  give.  We  are  nnablo  to  pursue 
the  matter  farther  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  and  can  only  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
consented  to  receive  a deputation  this,  Friday 
morning,  who  will,  at  any  rate,  be  able  to  show 
to  him  the  nnaniraous  feeling  of  the  profession 
against  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  architect  of  tho  Houses  of 
Parliament. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  WORKS  AND 
MR.  E.  M.  BARRY. 

INSTITUTE  OF  THE  AKCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

A SPECIAL  Council  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  has  been  held, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  demand  made  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  for  delivery 
of  plans.  A statement  was  addressed  to  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, expressing  strong  sympathy  aud  interest 
in  Mr.  Barry’s  case  by  the  members  of  tho  profes- 
sion in  Ireland,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Irish 
Institute  to  co-operate  with  their  English 
brethren  in  resistance  to  this  or  any  other  en- 
croachment on  a uniformity  of  practice  hereto- 
fore by  well-established  custom  existing  in  the 
profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  rule  of  the  Irish  Institute 
was  identical  in  expression  with  that  of  the  rale 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
issued  in  1862,  having  been  adopted  in  1863  as 
properly  and  correctly  stating  the  practice  and 
usage  oj  tho  profession  as  heretofore  existing  in 
h eland. 

It  was  farther  said  that  claims  by  clients 
for  tho  delivery  of  plans  had  rarely  been  made 
on  members  of  the  Institute,  and  that  in  a few 
cases  where  such  claims  had  been  set  np,  backed 
by  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  such 
claims  had,  under  the  advice  of  oraiuent  counsel, 
been  resisted,  and  no  further  attempt  made  to 
prosecute  them. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a thorongh 
uniformity  of  practice  prevails  among  architects 
both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  aud  it 
would  bo  desirable  that  before  auyre-issueof  the 
scale  of  charges  and  statomout  of  practice,  a 
couforenco  should  be  organised. 


THE  GLASGOW  SOCIETT. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Society  sends  us  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  a meeting  of  that  society 
recently  held : — 

" It  was  resolved  to  write  to  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  stating  that  it  had  been  the  invariable 
practice  in  this  district  to  regard  drawings  as  the  property 
of  the  architect,  and  that  this  principle  is  always  adhered 
to  in  Glasgow.” 


”WH0  SHOULD  KEEP  THE  DRAWINGS?” 

It  is  manifestly  a fortunate  though  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  the  unfortunate  controversy, 
whether  architect  or  employer  should  retain  the 
drawings  of  executed  edifices,  has  arisen  on  a 
public  instead  of  on  a private  matter.  Abstract 
right  is  one  thing,  but  the  law  of  this  realm  ia 
another  thing.  About  such  law  touching  the 
drawings  there  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt. 
The  custom  of  architects’  retaining  drawings 
has  been  practically  recognised  by  clients  for 
centuries.  Established  custom  is  law.  If  it 
were  not,  English  courts  would  soon  be  in  hope- 
less confusion.  They  are  governed  by  statute, 
or  written,  and  by  common,  or  unwritten,  that 
19,  customary  law  ; and  the  latter  is  as  binding 
as  the  former.  Mr.  Ayrton’s  claim  thus  roots  up 
common  or  customary  law,  and  shatters  the 
foundation  of  property.  If  endorsed,  wbat  is  to 
become  of  “ customary  freeholds,”  the  customs  of 
manors,  &o.  ? But  it  ia  needless  to  expand. 

With  regard  to  statute  law,  pome  of  the  Acts 
of  Limitations  or  Prescription  may  possibly 
apply  to  the  period  when  Sir  Charles  Barry  pre* 
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pared  many  of  bis  designs;  bub  wo  have  chiefly 
to  deal  with  common  or  customary  law.  It  is 
yet  to  be  seen  whether  we  have  in  the  present 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  not 
merely  a eound  lawyer  by  profession,  but  a liberal 
and  enlightened  statesman,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating, as  it  was  appreciated  even  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts  in 
conducing  to  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  Fur 
such  is  the  point  involved, — the  just,  respectful, 
and  geuerons  treatment  of  dibtinguished  artists, 
in  order  to  foster  useful,  true,  and  great  artistic 
efforts.  The  public  should  understand  that  this 
requirement  of  the  drawings  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  economy,  for  ninety-nine  ont  of  a 
hundred  are  useless  in  that  direction,  and  Mr. 
Barry  offers  copies  of  ail  that  may  be  essential; 
but  it  is  one  of  justice, — whether,  after  an  archi- 
tect has  erected  an  edifice,  he  must,  contrary  to 
all  usage,  forfeit  his  means  and  appliances.  A 
lawyer  prepares  a deed,  a surgeon  performs  an 
operation,  a sculptor  produces  a statue, — a'l 
retain  their  draughts,  instruments,  or  models; 
plainly  because  they  are  not  the  thing  done,  but 
only  ways  and  means,  appliances,  expedients, 
steps  and  measures  subsennent  to  the  required 
result.  On  analogous  principles,  an  archi'.ect 
keeps  his  drawings  of  executed  works ; and  he 
will  probably  ere  long  have  even  more  than  their 
possession,  namely,  copyright  in  them. 

Eowabd  L.  Tabduck. 


TREATMENT  OF  AECHITECTS. 

Slit, — Ihareuo  4oubt  you  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Ayrton,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
is  about  to  commit  another  great  mistake.  Ho  is  about  to 
appoiitt  a clerk  of  works,  as  architect  and  surveyor,  to  the 
county  courts,  at  a salary  of  Ircm  6u0i.  to  700i.  per  annum. 
■Wha*-  can  the  magnates  of  the  profession  be  thinkiug  of 
that  they  do  not  institute  a Parliamentury  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  at  the  Board  of  Works.  Surely  every  architect  is 
ooDceriicd  in  desiring  that  our  public  buildings  should  bo 
entrusted  to  c impet  nt  persons  who  possess  more  than  a 
Emattering  of  architecture,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be 
*'  a bye-word  among  nations.”  Is  there  no  one  amongst 
the  many  professional  assisiants  in  the  Board  of  Works 
better  qualified  than  aclerk  of  works  to  design  architectural 
works  ? or  is  it  a fact  (which  so  many  aver),  that  the  poa- 
Bessiou  of  laleut  is  a bar  to  promotion  in  the  Civil  Servico? 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  the  case,  as  the  grossest 
injustice  has  been  meted  out  of  Into  to  the  learned  in 
archiiecture  at  the  Board  of  Works,  as,  for  instance,  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  while  Mr. 
Penuethorne,  a veteran  in  the  profession,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bajry  have  been  superseded  by  Mr.  Taylor  (sometime 
since  a carpenterin  the  employment  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
the  contractor),  whose  claim  to  rank  a?  an  architect  he 
has  yet  to  prove.  We  may  now  expect  to  realise  tho 
dream  of  many  a tyro,— a new  style  of  architecture. 

A Loveb  of  Aechitbctube. 

P.S.  I have  just  ascertained  that  the  clerks  of  works 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Works  were  examined  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  inst.  by  the  Civil  jSertice  Comnii»«ojier«,  on 
their  knowledge  of  building  rostcrials,  construction,  and 
taking  out  quantities  : their  knowledge  of  design  and 
architecture,  being  considered  to  be  of  no  conseqaence, 
was  taken  for  granted. 


I THE  DECORATIYE  ART  OF  JAPAN. 

The  glances  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
j take,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  state  of  art- 
j|  education  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  have  led  to  the  conviction 
that,  however  we  may  regret  the  want  of  due 
encouragement  of  tho  highest  forms  of  art 
amongst  ourselves,  we  are  actually  providing  a 
school  of  decorative  and  industrial  art  which 
has  produced  much,  and  which  promises  more. 
Leaving  aside,  therefore,  for  tVe  moment,  the 
consideration  of  the  great  master-principle  of 
the  unity  of  art,  and  looking  at  the  practical 
question  bow  beat  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and 
to  improve  the  results,  of  our  actual  schools, 
within  the  limits  to  which  they  are  at  present 
restricted,  it  becomes  a matter  highly  important 
to  the  national  welfare  to  inquire  in  what 
localities,  and  to  what  masters,  we  are  to  look, 
for  instructive  aud  improving  examples  of  deco- 
rative art.  We  do  net  doubt  that  those  whose 
opportunities  of  study  have  been  such  as  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  subject,  will  at  once 
anticipate  that  we  are  about  to  speak  of  Japan, 
i It  is,  indeed,  to  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Phidias, 

I that  we  invariably  turn  for  tho  noblest  examples 
of  the  highest  forms  of  art.  That  this  excel- 
lence was  not  confined  to  plastic  ai't  alone,  we 
1 have  the  unique,  but  unquestionable,  witness  of 
!l  the  “ Muse  of  Cortona,”  a Greek  painting,  dis- 
|l  covered,  comparatively  lately,  in  Italy.  In  the 
1 decoration  of  the  vases  of  Greece  and  of  Magna 
I Grecia,  tho  historic  development  of  which  we 
1 may,  to  a very  great  extent,  trace  in  the  noble 

i collection  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  we 

I Bee  rather  the  exuberance  of  the  art-instinct,  as 
► displaj  ed  in  the  work  of  the  potter,  than  the  re- 


sults of  the demand'of  luxurious  taste  for  Bensuous 
ornamentation.  Among  the  few  ancient  bronzes 
in  the  Italian  museums  are  to  be  found  the 
chefs  d’xiivre  of  all  human  art.  Coins  of  rare 
beauty  attest  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 
Greek  die-sinkers;  and  intaglio,  and  even  cameo 
gems,  such,  for  example,  as  those  signed  by 
Pyrgoteles,  are  the  masterpieces  of  an  all  but 
extinct  mystery  of  the  cunning  of  relief. 

The  art  of  Greece  is  of  that  nature  of  which  it 
is  said,  with  truth,  nascitur,  non  fit.  While  the 
artist  who  attempts  that  which  is  most  noble 
will  ever  seek  inspiration  and  instruction  from 
the  cradle  of  genius,  any  endeavour  to  reproduce 
classic  forms  in  their  purity,  in  the  present 
oentnry,  is  likely  to  result,  as  it  generally 
has  resulted,  in  failure.  We  may  spell  a cer- 
tain number  of  words  with  a K instead  of  with 
a C,  without  imbibing,  by  that  or  by  any  similar 
methods,  any  portion  of  classic  inspiration.  The 
style  of  the  school  of  David,  essentially  artificial 
' as  it  was,  is  fading  from  the  French  academies ; 
in  spite  of  tho  political  reaaous  which  dispose  so 
large  a portion  of  an  impulsive  nation,  toward 
an  imitation  of  all  thafwas  republican  in  anti- 
quity. The  effect  of  an  exclusive  study  of 
classic  forms, — of  the  second-hand  study  of 
nature, — in  starving  the  mind,  and  in  impoverish- 
ing the  hand,  is  illustrated  in  a remarkable 
manner  by  tbe  works  of  Flaxmau.  No  artist  in 
modern  times  had  a purer  taste,  as  far  as  taste 
oould  be  formed  by -the  love  and  study  of  the 
antique.  His  power  of  bold,  strikiug,  truthful 
drawing  is  evinced  by  bis  Italian  note-book,  full 
of  masterly  and  admirable  sketches  of  Italian 
art.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  dry  boues  of  tbe 
past  alone,  that  this  artist  found  in  Italy.  He 
wandered  through  districts  in  which,  even  at  this 
moment,  female  beauty  may  be  almost  called 
divine,  without  sketching,  so  far  as  bis  book  is 
evidence,  a siugle  exalting  model  of  nymph,  or 
goddess,  or  virgin.  Every  scrap  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture,— poor,  ill-drawn,  aud  harsh  as  these  relics 
often  are, — had  a greater  charm  for  his  eye  than 
the  lithe  forms  of  the  women  of  Sessa,  or  the 
almond  eyes  of  the  girls  of  Lecce  or  of  Brindisi. 
The  natural,  necessary  result  of  this  indifference 
to  the  mundane  source  of  the  Greek  ideal,  is  to 
bo  seen  in  most  of  Flaxman’s  designs.  Uf  the 
large  number  of  sketches  recently  displayed  in 
the  Loan  Collection  at  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum,  there  was  hardly  one  which  an  artist 
acquainted  with  living  Italy  (if  she  can  be  said 
to  live),  would  care  to  copy,  or  even  to  possess, 
except  as  an  autograph. 

Admitting,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  day  are  not  such  as  to  allow  us 
to  expect  the  very  proximate  introduction,  into 
this  country,  of  the  class  of  art-education  which 
is  attempted  by  more  than  one  Continental 
government,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  the  education  actually  given,  we  must 
not  hold  too  closely  to  Grecian  models.  As  a mode 
of  instruotiug  both  eye  and  hand  in  precision  of 
form,  aud,  to  a certain  extent,  as  a mode  of 
forming  and  purifying  the  taste,  the  wiser  method 
of  copying,  alternately,  from  the  antique  aud 
from  life,  which  has  been  introduced  iuto  our 
schools  of  art,  is  admirable.  lu  this  particular 
(aud  probably  in  this  alone)  Contiiieutal  schools 
may  take  a lesson  from  our  own ; but  so  long  as 
our  national  education  is  directed  to  the  forma- 
tion, rather  of  the  art-workmau  than  of  the 
artist  proper,  wo  ought  to  look  eastward  of 
Greece  for  the  source  of  bis  inspiration. 

The  tendency  of  the  human  miud,  especially 
during  the  time  when  knowledge  is  but  in  the 
course  of  acquisition,  to  mistake  a principle  for 
the  principle,  is  normal  and  constant ; this  evi- 
dence of  partial  and  imperfect  education  is  con- 
stantly out-cropping  iu  art.  It  is  the  origin  of 
moat  so-called  “ schools.”  It  erects  into  distinct 
academies  those  minor  divisions  which  ought 
to  be  only  “forms”  in  one  great,  harmonious 
university  of  art.  It  speaks  of  the  conventional, 
the  realistic,  and  the  ideal,  as  if  any  true  art 
could  exist  which  did  not  combine  the  three. 
But  it  is  nob  falling  into  this  vulgar  error  to  in- 
aist  that  the  conventional  element  must  preside 
over  the  department  of  decorative  art.  That 
point  admitted,  it  follows  that  examples,  invalu- 
able for  the  use  of  our  industrial  schools,  may  be 
furnished  by  the  artiots  of  Persia,  of  China,  and 
of  Japan. 

It  is  in  the  art-works  of  these  countries  that 
we  find  at  once  the  most  perfect  treatment  of 
colour,  as  to  harmonious  blending,  and  the  pro- 
duciion  of  the  effect  of  riebnees  without  gaudy 
vulgarity;  and  the  most  adroit  management  of 
geometric  or  arbitrary  form  in  contrast  to  the 
flow  and  freedom  of  natural  outline. 


Japan  may  be  regarded  aa  the  locality  in 
which  the  moat  valuable  discoveries  in  living 
art  are  now  to  be  sought.  Its  civilisation,  as 
peculiar  as  that  of  China  itself,  differs  from  that 
of  the  flowery  land,  not  only  in  its  artistio,  but 
in  its  historic,  characteristics.  Tho  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  special  craft  which 
takes  its  name  from  China,  date  from  the  age  of 
the  Crusades.  The  most  rare  and  precious  of 
the  various  snecies  of  Chinese  porcelain,  frag- 
ments of  which  are  now  treasured  and  worn  as 
gems,  the  azure  crackle,  was  fabricated  under  a 
dynasty  which  ascended  the  throne  more  than  a 
oentnry  before  the  Norman  Cooqueet.  The  most 
delicate  egg-shell  china,  thiu  as  bamboo  paper, 
was  produced  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  rage  for  cheap  production,  extending  from 
our  shores  to  tho  antipodes,  has  had  the  same 
fatal  effect  on  the  porcelain  of  China,  that  it  has 
had  on  the  iron  of  England.  Modern  produc- 
tions, apparently  of  “hard  paste,”  are  made  to 
sell,  and  not  to  endure ; and  a collection  of 
valuable  porcelain  is  now  as  rarely  to  be  mot 
with  in  China  as  a chest  of  good  tea — of  which 
herb  all  but  the  cheaper  qualities  have  fallen 
into  absolute  neglect,  iu  those  districts  which 
supply  the  English  market. 

But  ia  Japan,  so  far  aa  our  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  that  unique  country  extends,  no  signs 
are  to  be  traced  of  decadence  in  art.  Europe  is 
only  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  vigorous  life 
and  the  remarkable  originality  of  the  Japanese 
artists.  Id  is  true  that  we  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  specimens  of  their  rare  cunning. 
The  name  of  Japan,  most  inappropriately 
bestowed  on  the  grim  black  paint,  or  the 
shining,  splotchy,  brown  varnish,  with  which 
we  decorate  those  iron  boxes  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  legal  profession,  has  been  long 
cited  as  descriptive  of  that  peculiar  lacquer,  of 
which  we  know  little,  save  of  two  inferior  kinds, 
the  black  and  the  red.  Of  the  ten  distinct 
orders  of  this  peculiar  manufacture,  ranging 
as  they  do,  from  the  gold  lacquer,  bright  in  all 
colours  from  that  of  fire  to  that  of  the  rose 
itself,  through  the  hues  of  aveuturiue  and  of 
tortoise-shell,  to  that  vermilion  paste  (formed  of 
fibres  of  urtioaceous  plants,  bamboo  paper,  cal- 
cined snail-shells,  and  oil  of  camellias),  which 
can  be  carved  and  chased  like  wood,  little  more 
than  tbe  names  are  known.  Few  of  us  are 
aware  that  not  only  wood,  but  ohiua  and  metal, 
are  enciuated  with  tho  precious  lacquer  of  the 
Japanese.  Here  and  there  an  amateur  has  picked 
up  one  of  those  rare  little  cups,  Chinese,  it  may 
be,  or  Japanese,  in  its  porcelain  lining,  the  out- 
side of  which  has  been  covered  by  the  patient 
toil  of  the  latter  race  with  a web  of  wicker, 
delicate  as  lace,  and  firm  as  if  it  were  a portion 
of  the  earthen  fabric  itself. 

The  descriptions  of  produce  which  are  known 
to  be  wrought,  with  unrivalled  excellence,  in 
Japan,  include  so  large  a range  in  industrial  art 
as  to  suggest  how  wide  a field,  aud  that  by  no 
means  unoccupied,  must  lie  between.  In  variety, 
and  in  excellence  of  adaptation  for  widely  dif- 
ferent purposes,  there  are  no  papers  like  those  of 
Japan.  No  European  silversmith,  bronzist,  or 
oDher  worker  in  metal  can  emulate,  or  can 
altogether  comprehend,  the  wonderful  chasing, 
iulayiog,  tinting,  and  inexplicable  transforming 
of  metallic  substances,  effected  by  the  Japanese 
metal-workers.  Japanese  porcelain  has  a style 
of  its  own.  Wicker-work  and  bamboo-work  of 
all  kinds  are  employed,  from  the  walls  and  roofs 
of  the  houses  to  tbe  outside  of  tbe  tea-cups.  Of 
lacquer  we  have  spoken.  No  country  of  Europe 
possesses  so  many  specimens  of  Japanese  work 
as  does  Great  Britain.  Her  Mujesty  the  Queen 
has  given  and  has  lent,  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  valuable  specimens  of  China  and  of 
other  iudustrial  productions,  including  most 
curious  grotesque  groups  in  ivory.  Up  to  the 
close  of  1867  the  Museum  had  acquired  183 
specimens  of  Japanese  art,  of  which  lorty  were 
carvings  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  or  bone,  twenty 
were  specimens  of  arms  and  armonr,  fifty-four 
were  objects  of  a textile  fabric,  and  an  equal 
number  represented  the  porcelain  of  the  country. 

Japan  was  not  represented  at  tbe  Paris  Exhi- 
bition in  a manner  worthy  of  her  artistic 
eminence.  A few  articles  of  interest,  repre- 
senting the  products  of  the  forests  of  the 
country,  filled  a single  case.  They  consisted  of 
fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm-leaf  sheaths, 
ont  of  which  fine  sweeping-brooms  are  made; 
wooden  tooth-brushes,  charcoal  of  the  tree  fern, 
palm  fans,  neat  wooden  boxes,  sandals,  shields, 
baskets,  and  ornamental  articles,  made  from 
rattan  cane,  large  bamboo  stems,  and  the  bark 
of  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera  and  other  trees. 
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A good  collection  of  samples  of  paper  was 
also  exhibited  at  Paris.  The  pnrposes  to  which 
this  material  is  applied  by  the  Japanese  are 
almost  inexhaustible.  Seventy  descriptions  are 
known.  They  paper  their  bouses,  they  paper 
their  rooms,  they  paper  themselves;  they  have 
paper  tiles,  paper  great-coats,  and  umbrellas  of 
oiled  paper ; despatch-boxes,  reticules,  and 
tcbacco-pouohes  of  a paper  imitating  leather; 
poper-cloth,  as  strong  as  leather  itself;  card- 
board, ornamented  with  gold  figures,  costing 
4 francs  per  sheet;  gold-spangled  and  embossed 
complimentary  paper,  delicate  writing-paper, 
gelatine  paper,  wrinkled  paper,  paper  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  sold  at  the  price  of  from  4 to 
1-1  centimes  per  score.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese  artists  to  be  turned 
to  the  subject,  for  us  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
lace-paper,  suited  for  Indies'  dress,  which  should 
unite  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  the  finest 
point  d’ Alcnron  with  an  nnsnllied  purity  special 
to  itself — the  fire  being  the  washerwoman — at 
an  absolutely  ridiculous  price. 

Japanese  writing-pencils  and  cakes  of  various 
coloured  inks  are  also  known  in  Europe.  A case 
of  toys  was  sent  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  containing  rattles,  dolls 
vith  moveable  eyes,  dolls  of  white  earthenware 
with  grotesque  faces,  cups  and  balls,  little  boxes 
t f kitchen  articles,  and  similar  objects,  lb  was 
remarked,  however,  by  the  English  reporter  that, 
owing  to  the  contents  of  the  case  being  sold,  the 
guardian  obstinately  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion about  them. 

The  peculiar  silks  with  which  Japan  baa  lately 
supplied  the  European  market,  are  pretty  widely 
known.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  under- 
stood that  the  peculiar  hardness  and  sbarpueaa 
of  these  fabrics  is  due,  in  some  unexplained 
manner,  to  the  influence  of  the  soil  or  climate  of 
the  island.  For  when  what  is  called  Japanese 
'“seed” — that  is  to  say,  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
moth — is  imported  into  Italy,  the  descendants 
of  the  Oriental  insects  appear  to  become  civilised 
by  the  inexplicable  charm  of  the  country  (or  the 
new  food),  and  spin,  after  one  or  two  descents,  a 
finer  and  softer  silk. 

Of  the  works  of  the  painters  iu  Japan,  we  have 
but  few  specimens ; but  the  originality  of  the 
cauona  of  art  which  they  follow  is  no  less  striking 
than  is  the  case  in  other  departments.  The 
absence  of  defined  outline  is  a marked  peculiarity. 
Queer  blotches,  violent  ccutrasts  of  colour,  pur- 
posed defiance  of  what  we  call  symmetry  (that  is 
to  pay,  making  one  aide  a reflexion  of  the  other), 
distinguish  the  toil  of  the  Japanese  painter,  on 
wood,  paper,  or  porcelain.  Yet  no  one  of  these 
apparently  accidental  defects  can  be  obliterated 
without  damage  to  the  “ bat  baric  " composition  ; 
and  the  student  is  forced  to  admit  that  there  are 
laws  of  harmony  and  of  proportion,  whether  of 
coloor  or  of  form,  too  subtle  for  his  grasp,  but  of 
which  the  Oriental  craftsman  evinces  a perfect 
and  an  instinctive  mastery. 

The  wonderful  tiger  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  may  be  cited  as  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  art  of  the 
Japanese  painter.  It  has  been  previously 
described  in  our  pages,  but  is  now  referred  to  as 
an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  nature  can  be 
simulated  with  an  art  almost  equal  to  her  own. 
Viewed  at  a distance,  innumerable  faults  may 
be  detected  in  the  drawing,  not  only  of  the  back- 
ground, but  of  the  animal.  Bub  when  viewed 
closely,  even  through  a magnifying  glass,  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  the  senses  that  one  is  nob 
looking  at  actual  fur. 

In  treatment  of  colour,  au  instinct  of  harmony 
seems  to  pervade  the  Oriental  schools,  distinct 
as  they  are  in  minor  characteristics,  which 
exceeds  the  utmost  skill  of  the  educated  Euro- 
pean workman.  . The  Indian  artists  inherit  as 
their  birthright,  says  an  English  artist  and  art- 
writer,  a wondrous  sense  of  harmony  iu  tint  and 
dye.  In  their  work  we  see  how  gold  and  colour 
can  be  brought  together;  how,  through  the  most 
marvellous  subtlety  of  colour  and  tint,  the 
greatest  sobriety  can  consist  with  the  greatest 
richness — richness  without  a flavour  of  gaudi- 
ness ; and,  beyond  all,  how  the  decoration  of 
each  fabric  is  suited  to  its  use,  and  thoroughly 
subordinate  thereto.  The  flat  treatment  of 
ornament  for  textile  design,  the  conventionalised 
rendering  of  the  graceful  forms  suggested  by,  but 
not  blindly  copied  from,  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
all  the  varied  intricacy  of  vegetable  growth, — 
the  production,  in  short,  of  so  subdued  and 
harmonious  an  effect,  both  in  form  and  in  colour, 
that  the  unobtrusive  masterpiece  of  art  gives  to 
the  eye  a rest  ^like  that  which  it  experiences  in 
dwelling  on  the  graver  aspects  of  nature, — such 


are  the  results  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  to  the 
power,  and  to  the  varied  refractions  of  his  rays, 
that  the  sun  has  bestowed  on  his  dnsky  neigh- 
bours in  the  East. 

For  in  this,  we  conceive,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  the  Oriental  taste.  East 
and  west  are  mere  comparative  terms,  accidents 
of  geographical  relation ; north  and  south, 
tropical,  sub-tropical,  or  temperate,  are  terms  of 
positive  import.  Southern  Japan,  China,  India, 
Persia,  Arabia,  regard  the  sun  as  he  shines  with 
a strength  unknown  in  the  shifting  climate  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  optic  nerves,  as,  indeed, 
the  reasoning  powers  in  general,  are  stimulated 
in  those  lands  into  a susceptibility  unknown  to 
the  races  who  think  more  keenly  than  they  feel. 
Repose  from  glare  is  the  first  luxury  under 
vertical  sunlight.  Thus,  by  the  very  glory  and 
brilliancy  of  his  climate,  the  Oriental  artist  has 
been  tangbt  how  to  dip  his  brnsh  in  soft  and 
harmonious  hues.  The  quaint  conventional 
forms  into  which  he  has  tamed  the  luxuriance  of 
decorative  tracery  may,  in  all  probability,  be  due 
to  the  same  law.  Contrast  and  consent  of  colour 
demand  duly  proportioned  areas  of  display,  and 
appropriate  blending  of  the  form  and  outline  of 
those  areas.  It  is  thns  that  the  Oriental 
patterns  have  grown  out  of  the  Oriental  tints. 
We  have  this  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  In 
the  production  of  those  Oriental  people  who  are 
so  essentially  monotheistic  in  their  creed,  as  to 
allow  no  likeness  of  any  living  thing  to  be 
pictured  in  their  art,  we  find  the  patterns 
which  we  recognise  as  Oriental,  alone  to  pre- 
vail. Every  curve,  every  line,  is  conventional. 
But  among  those  people,  also  Oriental,  whom 
no  religious  motive  withholds  from  portraiture  or 
pictorial  eflfbrt  of  any  kind,  side  by  side  with 
subdued  conventional  forms,  we  find  the  wildest 
freaks  of  the  grotesque.  Michelangelo  never 
dreamed  of  such  contortions  (even  in  that  vision 
of  judgment,  in  which  the  chief  Western  painters 
have  allowed  themselves  the  utmost  licence  of 
anatomical  phantasma^form),  as  are  common  to 
the  grotesque  statuettes  of  Japau,  or  the  foliated 
dragons  of  China.  In  all  that  tells  of  form  and 
of  motion  alone,  the  Oriental  taste,  when  nn- 
restricted  by  the  Koran,  turns  into  the  very 
wildest  extravagance.  The  stiffness  and  reserve 
of  that  delineation  of  form  which  is  made  use 
of,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  harmonious 
distribution  cf  colour,  in  textile  or  ceramic  fabrics, 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  instinct  of  the  colourist,  rather  than  by  that 
of  the  draughtsman. 

It  is  thus  to  Oriental  art  that  we  must  turn, 
for  the  best  examples  to  bo  collected  for  any  school 
which  seeks  the  improvement  of  decoration,  as  an 
end  rather  than  as  an  accident.  The  glories  of 
Saracenic  art  were,  it  is  possible,  at  their 
brightest,  when  the  faith  of  Islam  was  yet  in  the 
conquering  vigour  of  its  youth.  India  has 
handed  down  her  art  traditions  only  from  a date 
some  two  or  three  centuries  antecedent  to  that 
of  Arabian  conquest.  Persia  had  her  artists 
when  Babylon  was  ruled  by  Persian  kings  j nor  has 
she  lost  the  instinct  of  her  craft.  China,  with  her 
written  history  of  forty-four  centuries,  has  been, 
at  least  in  some  respects,  degenerating  and  re- 
ceding for  a nearly  a fourth  of  that  period.  Japan, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell,  has  never  been  more  vigor- 
ously alive  than  in  her  contemporary  art.  It  is 
to  Japan,  therefore,  that  the  philosophic  student 
will  look  for  valuable  hints,  and  energetic 
stimulua,  for  the  decorative  artist  of  to-day.  In 
metal  and  in  clay,  in  silk  and  in  other  textile 
fabrics,  in  lacquer  and  in  wicker,  in  all  that 
comes.under  the  name  of  paper,  Japan  strikes 
out,  in  rich  profusion,  productions  which,  so  far 
from  our  being  able  to  equal  or  to  imitate  them, 
often  pass  our  comprehension,  when  we  would 
inquire  how  they  were  produced.  Her  acrobats 
and  her  jugglers;  her  gymnasts,  who  hang  from 
the  roofs  of  the  loftiest  building,  like  monkeys  or 
like  birds ; her  wizard  top-spinners,  who  make 
that  ancient  toy  simulate  the  action  of  obedient 
intelligence,  who  give  the  apparent  sportive  life 
of  the  butterfly  to  a scrap  of  paper,  and  who 
address  an  English  audience  in  a whistling 
dialect,  that  resembles  the  springtide  gabble  of 
our  hedge  birds,  are  not  her  greatest  magicians. 
For  her  soil  is  the  seat  of  living,  decorative  art ; 
and  they  may  best  attain  to  excellence  in  the 
pursuit  of  ornamentation  who  graduate  in  that 
unique  university. 

The  illustrated  books  which  treat  on  Japan 
are  few.  There  is  an  Italian  account  of  the 
arrival  at  Rome  of  some  Japanese  princes,  in  the 
year  1585,  printed  at  Venice  in  that  year.  “ A 
Desciiption  of  the  Mighty  Kingdoms  of  Japan 
aud  Siam,”  translated  by  Capt.  Roger  Manley, 


was  printed  in  London  in  1G83.  Memoirs  of  the 
Embassies  of  the  Dutch  East-Iudia  Company  to  ; 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1680.  There  is  a French  work,  i 
by  M.  Titaing,  illustrating  the  funeral  rites  and 
marriage  ceremonies  of  this  strange  people,  in 
the  latter  of  which  two  attendants,  called  the  : 
male  and  female  butterflies,  play  oonspicuoua 
parts.  “ The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Japanese  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  and  : 
" Japan  Opened,”  are  two  compilations  pub-  I 
lished  in  London.  “ The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,” 
by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcook,  is  a recent  original  j 
English  work.  | 

But  any  one  who  wishes,  without  visiting  the  | 
great  maritime  empire  of  the  Mikado,  to  form  a > 
clear  idea  of  a portion  of  the  human  family,  | 
amounting  to  some  35  millions  in  number,  whose 
elaborate  civilisation  is  as  foreign  to  European 
notions  as  might  be  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
another  planet,  should  read  the  French  work 
of  M.  Aimo  Kamberb,  “ Le  Japon  Illustrc,’’ 
which  has  been  published  during  the  present 
spring.  The  author,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  possessed  unique  opportunities 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  Japanese.  The  volumes  aro 
illustrated  by  nearly  five  hundred  “views, 
scenes,  types,  monuments,  and  landscapes ; ” 
some  admirably  reproduced  from  photographs, 
and  some  facsimiles  of  the  wonderful  drawings 
of  the  natives.  The  writer  boa  regarded  bis 
snbject  rather  from  the  social,  than  from  the 
artistic,  point  of  view;  but  many  illostrations  of 
the  art  of  this  extraordinary  race  may  be  found 
in  perusing  the  work.  Without  adopting  the 
form  of  a journal,  M.  IlQmbert  appears  to  have 
written  as  he  travelled ; or,  at  all  events,  to 
have  taken  the  outline  of  his  route  as  that  of  his 
work.  The  result  is,  in  spite  of  a certain  want 
of  system,  a more  life-like  presentation  to  the 
imagination  of  this  long-sealed  empire  than  can 
be  readily  conceived  of  without  reading  the  book. 
The  shadowy  and  mystic  dignity  of  the  Mikado, 
the  supreme  and  sacred  sovereign ; the  rise  of 
the  power  of  the  Tycoon,  or  Ta'icoon  (High 
Chief),  recalling  the  history  of  the  Merovingian 
Hois  Faineants,  and  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace ; 
the  struggle  between  the  Tycoon  and  the  fierce 
and  powerful  feudal  princes  ; the  manners  of  the 
two-sworded  nobility ; the  sumptuons  orgies  of 
Sin  Y’‘osiwara,  “ the  City  of  Vice  ; ” grasp  the 
imagiuation  like  a fairy  tale.  A civilisation  of 
the  utmost  polish,  free  from  the  influences  of 
either  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  or  Romo,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  extreme  interest. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  snbject  of 
Japanese  art,  and  of  the  more  recent  literature 
treating  of  Japan,  were  written  before  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  English  money-market  of  the 
Mikado,  or  sxipreme  head,  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical, of  that  empiie,  gave  to  the  subject  the 
fresh  interest  of  a topic  of  the  day.  lo  the 
recent  revolution  in  Japan,  of  which  M,  Hum- 
bert  supplies  some  of  the  details,  this  exalted 
personage  appears  to  have  returned  from  a con- 
dition more  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
faineant  kings  of  France,  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  than  any  more  modern  parallel.  Uniting, 
to  some  extent,  the  functions  of  Dalai  Lama, 
Pope,  and  Emperor,  this  prince  has  recently 
suppressed  the  Siogounate,  or  vice-royalty, 
hereditary  in  the  family  to  the  noble  known  to 
us  as  the  Tycoon ; and,  as  we  have  seen, 
taken  the  first  step  towards  putting  himself 
on  the  level  of  his  European  brother  monarchs, 

— videlicet,  borrowing  money.  The  amount 
of  a million,  ridiculously  inadequate  as  it  is 
towards  the  execution  of  any  system  of 
railways  in  the  fertile  and  populous  districts 
of  the  island  empire,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  immediately  forthcoming  on  the  ample 
seenrity  of  the  customs  of  the  seaport 
towns.  Bat  some  people  never  know  when 
to  ory  “ enough.”  If  our  information,  which 
comes  from  a very  central  source,  be  cor- 
rect, the  margin  between  the  price  at  which  the 
French  contractors  took  the  loan  themselves  and 
that  at  which  they  offered  it  to  the  English  pub- 
lic was  BO  large  (amounting  to  above  33  per 
cent.)  that,  an  inkling  of  the  fact  having  been 
given,  people  became  unwilling  to  come  in  at 
the  tail  of  such  a very  long  queue.  Thns  we 
have  seen  the  quotations  fail  more  than  3 per 
cent,  in  a single  day. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  if  the  Mikado 
wants  English  money,  why  not  send  it  out  under 
the  direction  of  English  engineers  ? The  sub- 
ject is  too  considerable  to  discuss  in  a bnrry. 

One  thing,  however,  is  pretty  plain  from  the 
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experience  of  tte  few  reBidenfcs  who  know  any* 
thing  of  the  inner  life  of  Japan.  Foreigners  who 
go  to  teach  these  gentlemen  (who  are, as  matter 
of  literature,  fully  up  to  our  most  recent  im- 
provements) must  be  prepared  to  carry  their 
lives  in  their  hands. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  FIEST 
QUARTER  OF  1870. 

The  Registrar-General  has  published  his 
•Quarterly  Return  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the 
•first  three  months  of  this  year,  in  which,  antici- 
pating any  recommendations  which  may  be 
■contained  in  the  long-expected  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  is  now  given  for  the  first 
time  a mass  of  information  in  great  detail,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  England  aud 
Wales.  The  country  for  registration  purposes 
is  divided  into  2,196  sub-districts,  each  with  a 
registrar.  The  average  area  of  those  sub-dis- 
tricts in  1861  was  rather  more  than  twenty 
square  miles ; they  contained  on  an  average 
about  1,700  houses,  and  rather  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  quarterly  return  now  gives 
for  each  of  those  sub-distriots  not  only  the  births 
and  deaths  registered  in  the  three  months  ending 
Slat  March  last,  with  the  marriages  for  the 
previous  three  months,  but  the  deaths  of  infants 
•under  one  year,  those  of  persons  aged  sixty 
years  and  upwards,  those  referred  to  each  of  the 
seven  principal  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class, 
those  resulting  from  violent  causes,  those  re- 
gistered upon  the  information  of  the  coroner 
being  inquest  cases,  and  those  recorded  in  the 
large  public  institutions,  for  the  most  part  work- 
houses and  hospitals.  To  those  thoughtfully 
interested  in  sanitary  matters  it  is  needless 
to  point  out  in  how  great  a variety  of  ways 
•this  information  may  be  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  by  local  authorities,  at  the 
same  time  afi’ording^to  any  one  who  cares  to 
•study  the  returns  a good  general  view  of  the 
proportionate  fatal  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease 
in  the  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales  down 
to  so  recent  a date  as  the  31st  of  March  last.  The 
Registrar-General  states  that  he  is  unable  to 
TOUch  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  figures 
in  the  Quarterly  Report,  as  it  is  compiled  from 
the  individual  returns  of  the  2,196  registrars,  to 
very  many  of  whom  the  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  death  has  been  a new  and  a somewhat  diffi- 
cult task.  The  facts  are  doubtless  in  the  main 
correct,  but  the  actual  figures  must  be  regarded 
as  provisional,  and  subject  to  revision  in  the 
Annual  Report  for  1870,  which,  however,  cannot 
be  looked  for  before  the  end  of  1871  at  the 
earliest.  In  the  meantime,  this  information, 
•even  with  its  percentage  of  inaccuracies,  cannot 
well  be  over-valued. 

The  winter  of  1869-70  was  a long  and  trying 
resnlting  in  a mortality  considerably  in 


last  ten  years,  the  average  for  which  was  37‘0. 
The  annual  death-rate  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  last  quarter  was  265  per  1,000, 
against  22-3  and  24-8  in  the  same  period  of  1868 
and  1869,  and  25-3  the  average  of  the  ten  first 
quarters  of  the  years  1860-9  j in  these  years  the 
death-rate  which  prevailed  last  quarter  was  only 
exceeded  in  1864  and  1865.  The  excess  of  mor- 
tality in  our  urban  population  over  that  prevail- 
ing in  our  rural  districts  was  considerably  below 


rate  in  many  of  the  above  towns.  Scarlatina 
was  the  most  fatal  of  these  diseases,  especially 
in  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  London. 
Whooping  cough  was  also  particularly  prevalent 
in  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The  range  be- 
tween the  death-rates  in  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham last  quarter  was  large,  but  scarcely 
larger  than  usual.  Manchester  people  may  well 
ask  why  this  state  of  things  should  continue. 

In  the  list  of  the  fifty  large  English  towns 
ranking  most  in  size  with  the  seventeen  above 
enumerated,  the  death-rates  last  quarter  were 
lowest— 17'3  in  Birkenhead, 20-0  in  Southampton, 
20-1  in  Coventry,  and  20  5 in  York;  they  were 
highest — 33  2 in  Bath,  33-4  in  Shrewsbury,  33‘6 
Stockport  and  Cambridge,  36-0  in  Blackburn, 


the  average  last  quarter ; the  average  excess  in 
the  first  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1860-9  was  5-3 
per  1,000,  while  in  the  quarter  under  notice 
the  death-rate  in  all  the  chief  towns  averaged 
27-8,  and  was  24-9  in  the  rural  and  village 

population,  showing  an  excess  not  above  2 9.  . . - . , ^ 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  principal  excess  of  and  37-6  in  Exeter.  In  the  latter  city  the  deaths 
deaths  last  quarter  occurred  in  the  country  1 exceeded  the  births,  and  were  78  above  the 
districts,  but  without  a careful  analysis  of  the  j average  of  the  three  previous  corresponding 
causes  of  death  (which  is  not  yet  possible),  it  quarters.  , . 

would  be  hazardous  to  pronounce  how  much  of  I The  information  now  given  for  the  first  time 
this  result  was  due  to  the  more  direct  influence  i bearing  upon  the  ages  and  causes  of  death  will 
of  the  low  temperature  and  sudden  alternations  become  infinitely  more  valuable  when  comparison 
on  the  rural  population,  and  how  much  to  an  ! becomes  possible  with  a series  of  corresponding 
improved  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns,  which  quarters  ; the  following  deductions  are,  however, 
may  to  some  extent  have  therein  counter- 1 interesting.  Of  all  deaths  registered  in  England 
balanced  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  j and  Wales  last  quarter  32'6  per  cent,  were  of 
There  was  still,  however,  a large  excess  in  the  infants  under  one  year  of  age  ; and  26-2  per  cent. 


excess  of  the  average.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was  38  0"' 
jPahr., — 1-6°  below  the  average  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  lower  than  in  any  corresponding 
period  since  1865,  when  it  was  only  36  5".  The 
mortality  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  rises  in 
singular  uniformity  with  the  fall  of  the  mercury 
in  our  thermometer,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  find  that  the  national  death-rate 
last  quarter  was  higher  than  in  any  corre- 
sponding three  months  since  1865.  .The  remark- 
able alterations  of  temperature  during  last 
quarter,  especially  in  March,  had  probably  more 
direct  iuflnence  upon  the  death-rate  than  the 
fact  of  the  mean  temperature  being  below  the 
average  for  the  quarter.  From  the  4th  to  the  15th 
of  March  the  daily  temperature  areraged  a defi- 
ciency of  3-K  5 on  the  16tb,  17th,  and  18th  there 
was  an  average  excess  of  6^° ; and  from  the  19th 
to  the  end  of  the  month  a deficiency  again  of  5i°. 
Those  three  warm  days  doubtless  rendered  the 
succeeding  spell  of  cold  weather  still  more  fatal 
to  those  suffering  from  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  both 
births  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  very 
•considerably  exceeded  the  average  numbers  in 
the  ten  previous  corresponding  quarters,  after 
due  allowance  for  increase  of  population.  The 
•natural  increase  to  the  numerical  strength  of  tk  c 
people  during  the  quarter,  as  represented  by  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was  against 

'70,618  in  the  same  period  of  1869  : the  births 
•showed  an  increase  of  2,386,  but  the  deaths  were 
more  numerous  by  10,553.  The  annual  birth- 
rate last  quarter  was  38-1  per  1,000,  and  higher 
than  the  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  any  of  the 


annual  death-rate  last  quarter  of  our  entire  town 
population  (roughly  speaking,  about  half  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales),  amounting 
to  nearly  three  per  1,000.  This  excess,  which  is 
beyond  doubt  amenable  to  sanitary  control,  is 
important  enough  to  command  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  humanitarians.  This  excess  of 
three  per  1,000  during  the  year  reiults  in 
30,000  deaths  in  our  town  districts  over  the 
number  who  would  die  if  the  death-rate  did  not 
exceed  that  of  the  country  districts.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  average  annual  excess  of  the  town 
over  the  country  death-rate  in  the  ten  years 
1860-9  averaged  4-6  per  1,000.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  trace  this  excess  of  town  mortality  within 
smaller  limits.  The  death-rate  in  the  entire 
urban  population  last  quarter  was  as  above 
stated  27-8  per  1,000.  lu  the  seventeen  largest 
English  towns,  famishing  weekly  returns,  in- 
eluding  London,  and  comprising  an  estimated 
population  of  about  64  millions,  the  death-rate 
last  quarter  was  27-1  per  1,000,  and  scarcely 
higher  than  in  1869.  In  the  fifty  towns 
ranking  next  in  size,  with  about  2^  millions 
of  population,  and  including  nearly  all  the 
towns  the  inhabitants  of  which  number  be- 
tween 25,000  and  100,000,  the  death-rate  did 
not  exceed  26  7.  If,  then,  in  8]  millions  of  our 
town  population  the  death-rate  last  quarter  was 
sensibly  below  the  rate  for  the  whole  urban 
districts,  it  appears  fair  to  assume  that  an  undue 
excess  occurred  in  the  death-rate  prevailing  in 
the  24  millions  inhabiting  the  smallest  towns. 
This  appears  probable  when  we  consider  that 
ere  this  the  force  of  public  opinion  baa  produced 
liberal  sanitary  reform  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns  for  which  the  Registrar-General  has  pub- 
lished periodical  returns  of  mortality  ; whereas, 
in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  for  which  the  vital 
statistics  are  nob  so  readily  attainable,  much 
ignorance  aud  apathy  still  lingers  as  to  their 
true  sanitary  condition.  The  new  form  of  quar- 
terly returns  will  probably  do  much  to  remove 
the  former  and  to  stimulate  the  latter  of  these 
two  dangerous  shortcomings. 

Among  tbe  seventeen  largest  English  towns, 
including  London,  fer  which  the  Registrar- 
General  now  publishes  weekly  returns,  the 
annual  rates  of  mortality,  during  last  quarter, 
per  1,060  of  their  estimated  population,  ranged 
in  order  from  the  lowest,  run  as  follow  : — 


27-5 

27-6 

27- 7 

28- 3 
28-4 
29  5 
31-7 


Sunderland  21‘9  Leeds 

Hull  3:-4  NottijiKham .. 

Leicester  23-8  Norwicli  

Birminsbam 21-0  Sbeflield  

Bradford  211  Liverpool 

Wolverbainpton 213  Ballord  

Portsmoutb 26-0  Bristol  

Loudon 2«-7  Manchester.. 

Newcastle-upon-Tj-ue  26-i) 

Most  of  these  rates  showed  an  increase  upon 
those  prevailing  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
18G9,  the  largest  increase  appearing  in  Manches- 
ter and  Salford,  and  in  Bristol.  In  contrast  to 
the  generally  increased  rates,  those  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool, 
showed  a satisfactory  decline.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  the  quarter  from  the  seven  principal 
diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  ranged  from  1-7, 
1-9,  and  2 2 per  l.COO  respectively,  in  Norwich, 
Leicester,  and  Sunderland ; to  4 8 in  Bristol, 
5-0  in  Portsmoutb,  6-2  iu  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford, and  6-9  per  1,000  in  Sheffield.  This  throws 
considerable  light  upon  tbe  excess  of  the  death* 


of  persons  aged  sixty  [years  and  upwards.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  nnder  one  year, 
to  Ijirtbs  registered,  affords  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  testing  infant  mor- 
tality in  different  populations  j this  proportion 
was  15'8  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  while  it  varied  from  13'8  per  ceut.  in  the 
sonth-eastern,  and  14-0  in  the  south-western 
counties,  to  10'9  in  the  north-midland,  and  17'8 
iu  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  of  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age  varied 
still  more  remarkably  from  only  18'9  per  cent, 
in  the  manufacturing  population  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  to  34  7 and  38-5  per  cent,  in  tbe 
agricultural  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suflolk,  and 
Essex,  and  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall. 
Two  causes  are  in  operation  which  may  help  to 
produce  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
adult  population  from  the  agricultural  counties 
to  our  manufacturing  town  centres,  leaves  be- 
hind an  undue  proportion  of  elderly  people  ; and 
secondly,  the  severities  and  shifting  temperature 
of  our  winter  climate  are  more  fatally  felt  in  onr 
rural  districts,  where  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  less  substantially  built,  and  in  less  sheltered 
situations,  where  firing  is  for  tbe  most  part 
dearer,  and  where  low  wages  render  the  labourers 
less  able  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves  in  a 
manner  to  resist  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  than 
their  town  brethren.  Thus  may  very  probably 
be  explained  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  of 
elderly  persons  in  our  rural  districts  during  the 
winter,  from  bronchitis  and  other  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs. 

As  to  the  causes  of  death,  more  than  20,000 
fatal  cases  of  the  seven  principal  diseases 
of  the  zymotic  class  were  registered  last 
quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  including 
6,693  of  scarlatina,  4,448  of  whooping  cough, 
4,178  of  fever,  1,922  of  measles,  1,743  of 
diarrhoea,  710  of  diphtheria,  and  405  of 
small-pox.  Scarlatina  was  proportionally  most 
fatal  in  London  and  Yorkshire  of  tbe  [large 
registration  divisions  ; whooping  cough  Jn 
London  and  Lancashire ; fever  iu  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire ; and  small-pox  in  London,  the 
home  counties,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Nearly  7,000  deaths  in  the  quarter  were  regis- 
tered upon  tbe  information  ot  the  coroner,  being 
inquest  cases;  nearly  3,000  wfre  referred  to 
different  forms  of  violence  ; and  over  12,000 
were  recorded  in  the  large  public  institutions  of 
the  country,  including  principally  workhouses, 
hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums.  In  the  seventeen 
large  towns  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
violence  to  total  death  last  quarter  varied  from 
I'-l  per  cent,  in  Sheffield  and  Portsmouth,  to 
5'3  in  Liverpool,  and  6‘6  per  cent,  in  Birming- 
ham.  In  the  latter  town  no  less  than  13  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  were  inquest  cases ; and  of 
these  nearly  half  resulted  from  violence,  the 
remainder  being  for  the  most  part  sudden  deaths 
from  natural  causes.  Why  the  proportion  of 
these  deaths  iu  Birmingham  should  be  so  much 
higher  than  in  the  other  large  manufacturing 
towns  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  in  the  large  public  institntions  in  the 
seventeen  large  towns  ranged  from  6-7  and  7'3 
per  cent.,  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  to  15-2  and 
16-0  per  cent,  in  Manchester  and  London. 

Space  will  not  allow  ns  to  do  more  than  thus 
slightly  to  sketch  a few  of  the  most  salient  points 
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in  tlie  Eegistrar-General’s  new  Qaarterly.  We 
hope,  however,  that  enongh  has  been  taid  to 
prove  to  those  interested  in  sanitary  matters 
that  these  returns  will  in  futnre  affurd  every 
reasonable  facility  for  obtaining  prompt  and 
reliable  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  health  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Wo 
anticipate  that  a very  general  stimulus  will  be 
given  to  the  public  interest  in  sanitary  and 
hygeinic  matters  by  the  publication  of  these  re- 
turns in  such  nseful  detail. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ESHIBITION. 

The  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Conduit- 
street  Galleries  shows  this  year  no  failing  off 
certainly  as  to  the  number  of  designs  contri- 
bated,  and,  on  the  whole,  these  may  be  said  to 
be  of  greater  average  merit,  and  to  possess  more 
variety  of  interest,  than  the  drawings  of  last 
year’s  exhibition.  The  disparity  between  the 
number  of  Classic  and  Gothic  designs,  though 
the  latter  greatly  predominate,  is  not  so  re- 
markable as  in  the  architectural  room  at  the 
Academy;  it  may  be  that  in  the  ejes  of 
academicians,  who  look  mostly  to  drawing,  a 
Gothic  design  makes  a better  and  more  effective 
drawing,  as  a rule,  than  a Classic  one.  Whether 
we  can  congratulate  the  adherents  of  Classic 
design  upon  having  done  much  to  advance  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart  is,  however,  “ a question 
to  be  asked  and  to  be  answered,  we  fear,  in  the 
negative  ; certainly  we  have  noticed  nothing  so 
good  or  original  as  Mr.  Wild’s  small  drawing  in 
the  Academy  (referred  to  in  our  lost  number)  ; 
and  it  mast  bo  conceded  that  ^on  the  whole  both 
the  best  drawing  and  the  best  and  most  original 
designing  to  be  found  in  the  room  belong  to  the 
adherents  of  Medimralism,  ancient  or  modern  ; 
for  there  is  a modern  Medimvalisiu  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  original  article.  The  modern 
antiquity  disports  itself  most  conspicuously  in 
town-halls,  which,  once  upon  a time,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  necessity  Renaissance,  and  are  at 
present  equally  of  necessity  Gothic.  The  size 
and  showy  character  of  the  drawings  which 
illnstrate  these  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  suppose 
that  town-halls  predominate  in  the  Cunduit- 
etreet  Exhibition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
out  of  the204  drawings  bungin  the  principal  room 
(excluding  the  screens),  only  twenty  are  illustra- 
tive  of  town-halls,  while  thirty -five  are  devoted 
to  domestic  architecture,  and  fifty  . two  to 
ecclesiastical  design;  the  rest  being  various, 
including  banks,  schools,  organ  fronts,  and 
decoration  of  various  kinds.  We  will  be  guided 
by  numerical  superiority,  and  see  first  what 
there  is  to  attract  ns  among  the  churches. 

These,  to  say  truth,  are  not  very  satisfactory, 
or  rather,  peibops,  they  are  no  more  than  satis- 
factory ; comparatively  few  exhibiting  either 
general  treatment  or  special  features  to  mark 
them  out  individually  from  among  the  crowds  of 
designs  fur  churches  which  are  being,  and  have 
been  of  lute,  turned  out  by  our  leading  popular 
church  producers.  Mr.  White  shows  us  eleva- 
tioD,  plan,  and  details  of  " Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Barnstaple”  (9),  “built,  IS-lfij  remodelled  and 
rebuilt  with  the  old  materials,  and  the  tower  [ 
lowered,  1869.”  As  we  have  no  drawing  of  the  ! 
tower  in  combination  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  | 
we  cannot  judge  how  far  the  whole  composition  * 
may  have  been  affected  by  the  unusual  course  of] 
lowering  a tower  already  built,  nor  are  wo  told 
whether  it  was  done  on  artistic  or  practical  , 
grounds.  The  present  drawings  show  a good,  ^ 
but  not  remarkable,  Decorated  Gothic  design, , 
with  plenty  of  unbroken  wall-space  between  tbo 
windows  ; but  as  a “remodelling”  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  it.  Mr.  F.  Chancellor’s  very  pleasing 
pencil  sketch  of  “ h’ew  Church,  Forth-end 
Waltham,  Essex”  (12),  shows  a very  clever  and’ 
picturesque  design,  especially  as  to  the  tower, 
but  with  too  much  roof  in  proportion  to  the 
walls,  and  the  long,  narrow  slip  of  roof  left 
between  the  tower  and  the  east-aisle  wall  has  an 
nnhappy  effect  in  the  drawing,  though  it  may 
not  really  be  so  bad  as  it  appears  in  this  view. 
Mr.  Emerson,  in  bis  exterior  view  of  the  “Choir 
of  Allahabad  Cathedral,  in  course  of  Erection” 
(15).  the  interior  of  which  (No.  793  in  the  Royal 
Acadtmy)  we  alluded  to  last  week,  goes  against 
all  associations  as  to  tropical  architecture,  in 
this  heavy,  colourless  Romanesque  design,  which, 
on  other  grounds,  has  a certain  merit  and  dignity, 
notably  in  the  heavy  drop  arches  which  shadow 
the  clearstory  windows,  the  supporting  shafts  of 
which^  fpriug,  however,  rather  awkwardly  from 
the  aisle  roof.  We  may  notice  in  passing  the 
Bame  architect’s  “Interior  Perspective  Compe- 


tition Design  for  National  Bank,  Bombay  ” (16), 
which  exhibits  much  the  same  merits  and 
defects  as  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Blomfield’s  in- 
teriors  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxford, 
and  of  St.  Mary’s,  Strood,  Kent  (25,  26,  27), 
show  the  usual  clear  drawing  and  colonriug  and 
tbo^  usual  accurate  and  satisfactory  Gothic 
design  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  receive  at 
his  hands,  but  not  very  much  more. 

There  are  a good  many  other  churches  in  the 
room,  to  which  wo  must  refer  more  briefly ; among 
the  best,  perhaps,  are  “ St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Stepney,”  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son,  and 
“Congregational  Church,  Stamford-hiil”  (98), 
by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke;  the  latter  a small  but 
very  well-drawn  and  carefully  considered  west 
elevation.  “A  View  of  the  Interior  of  St. 
George’s  Church, Tufnell  Park,  Holloway”  (now 
pretty  well  known)  (90),  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  is,  like 
many  of  his  designs,  a suggestion  out  of  the 
common  way.  The  view  given, — a large  and 
effectively  coloured  drawing,— shows  an  octa- 
gonal area  with  surrounding  aisle,  the  clear- 
story supported  by  iron  columns,  which  leave 
the  whole  fluor  all  but  completely  unencumbered 
for  worshippers.  We  regret,  the  appearance  of 
tbo  lion  tie-rods  from  the  springing  of  one  aixih 
to  another;  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  feature 
m Moorish  architecture,  we  cannot  get  recon- 
ciled to  it ; independently  of  the  break  in  the 
arch  caused  thereby,  it  irresistibly  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  building  being  unfinished,  and  that 
the  tie-rods  are  only  waiting  for  the  “written 
order  from  the  architect”  to  be  cat  out.  We 
must  say  a word  in  praise  of  the  treatment  of  the 
capitals  of  the  iron  columns,  in  which  no  attempt 
at  cast-iron  imitation  of  carving  is  made,  but  a 
series  of  thin  fiat  scrolls,  turned  over  at  the  top 
in  a curl,  and  such  as  could  only  be  executed  in 
iho  material  actually  employed,  give  a truthful- 
ness of  expression  not  often  seen  in  ironwork 
employed  in  that  position.  The  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  “Christ  Church,  Clapton” 
(96,  97),  by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  are  worth  notice  ; 
they  show  a solid  though  rather  heavy  design  iu 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  modern 
cLamfereeque  Gothic  school.  We  must  point 
out  the  very  bad  effect  of  the  circular  wooden 
barrel  vault  (a  disagreeable  fashion  of  church 
roof,  which  too  mnchprevails  at  present),  crossed 
by  a scries  of  parallel  riba,  with  the  inevitable 
bands  at  intoivals,  and  which  in  the  perspective 
view,  look  rather  like  the  ribs  of  a toast-raok 
seen  in  perspective.  “ A Specimen  of  Etching 
prepared  for  the  Photo-lithographic  Process” 
(154),  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lockwood,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  effective  archi- 
tectural etching  nob  overdone  with  lines  (which 
is  the  temptation  of  etchers),  and  showing  avery 
pleasing  design,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  for  a“  Con- 
gregational  Churob,”  at  Hereford.  “ Sketch  in 
Waltham  Abbey,  showing  new  east  end,  erected 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of,”  Mr.  W.  Burges  (155),  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  water-colour  drawings  in  the  room, 
small  in  size,  bub  finished  with  great  depth  of 
tone  and  chiaroscuro.  The  west  end  shows  Mr. 
Burges’s  usual  merits  and  defects,  defects  which 
are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  peculiar  style 
in  which  ho  has  elected  to  work.  A circular- 
headed  recessed  arch  in  the  wall,  with  square 
soffit  springing  from  short  heavy  columns  in  the 
jambs,  encloses  a largo  circular  plate-tracery 
window,  with  circular  centre  light  and  seven 
three-quarter  circles  in  rose-fashion  round  it. 
This  incessant  repetition  of  circles,  and  parts  of 
circles,  is  rather  wearying  to  the  eye.  Below  this 
is  a tiiforinm  stage,  consisting  of  a pointed  arcade 
on  the  same  short  shafts,  which  Mr.  Borges  is  so 
fond  of,  and  with  a band  of  deep  quatrefoils 
over  it,  not  iu  panels,  but  dead  sinkings  (ap- 
parently), in  the  wall  face.  There  is  certainly 
an  expression  of  endurance  and  of  sombre 
strength  iu  this  kind  of  tfcatment  of  Gothic,  but 
it  becomes  wearisome  after  a while,  and  we  can- 
not but  wish  for  something  more  of  refinement 
of  outline  and  finish  of  detail  along  with  this 
boldness  and  solidity  of  treatment.  As  a 
great  contrast  to  such  a design,  let  ns  look 
at  the  carefully  finished  elevation,  drawn  by 
Mr.  n.  Hall,  of  the  west  fiont  of  M.  Ballu’s 
“ Church  of  St.  Triuite,  Paris  ” (181).  This  is  a 
Renaissance  faejade,  with  some  modern  details, 
admirable  as  a whole  in  point  of  composition  and 
outline,  with  its  well-contrasted  centre  cupola,  and 
smaller  cupolas  at  the  angles,  the  former  in  i'self 
an  elegant  composition,  dignified  yet  light, 
sufficiently  pyramidal  in  form  to  carry  the  eye 
up  naturally  to  the  apex  of  the  composition,  yet 
without  interfering  with  the  general  horizuntal 
lines  of  the  front.  The  transition  from  square  to 


octagon  is  happily  managed  on  the  whole  ; but 
the  small  thin  wiry  flying  buttresses  at  this 
point  are  a very  weak  feature,  though  fortunately 
not  obtrusively  noticeable.  The  ground-story, 
with  sufficiently  massive  piers  and  round  arches 
of  a kind  of  refined  Romanesque  type,  backed  by 
a deep  shadow  from  the  entrance  porch  or 
narthex  in  the  rear,  forms  an  effective  base  to 
the  whole  composition.  This  front  has  certain 
defects  common  in  Renaissance  design;  a 
certain  want  of  unity  and  homogeneous  ex- 
pression, a system  of  design  in  successive  stages, 
not  sufficiently  interdependent,  and  with  win- 
dows here  and  there  arbitrarily  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a compartment  of  wall,  with  their  cill 
and  pediment,  totally  irrespective  of  composi- 
tion ; but  on  the  whole  it  is  a highly  artistic  and 
successful  design,  though  made  out  of  nob  quite 
satisfactory  materials,  and  is,  at  all  events,  more 
expressive  of  the  tone  and  feeling  of  modern  life 
in  regard  to  matters  religions  than  many  of  the 
Gothic — very  Gothic — designs  that  are  springing 
up  around  us ; and  we  commend  it  to  the  notice- 
ol  stndents  who  may  be  desirous  of  bringing 
forth  ecclesiastical  designs  not  totally  out  of 
harmony  with  the  modern  life  around  them.  It 
may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  circnlar 
wheel  window  over  the  entrance,  though  in 
general  form  just  what  may  be  found  in  early 
French  Gothic  (as  at  Chartres,  for  instance),  with 
a slight  modification  of  detail  harmonises  com- 
pletely with  the  other  Renaiseacco  details. 
Sculpture  is  freely,  but  nob  too  freely,  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  fa9ade.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hay- 
ward shows  ns  a pleasing  design,  in  the 
“ Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  East  Shefford  ” 
(158),  which,  by  the  way,  might  have  been  a 
little  better  illustrated  than  in  the  pencil  draw- 
ings he  has  sent. 

Nothing  could  better  bear  out  some  recent 
remarks  as  to  architects’  sculpture,  quoted  and 
endorsed  by  ns  in  a late  number,  than  the 
design  showing  “proposed Sculpture  and  incised 
Decuration  of  the  Narthex  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Vaoxhall  ” (132),  by  Mr.  Pearson.  The  church 
itself,  which  we  illustrated  some  time  since,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  effective  and  picturesque  archi- 
tectural design.  Why  should  the  architect  pro- 
pose to  adorn  (?)  it  with  sculpture  which,  as  re- 
presentation of  the  human  figure  and  action, 
would  certainly  be  ignominiously  driven  from  the 
doors  of  the  Royal  Academy  ? Why  are  tho 
lines  of  the  hood  moulds  over  the  windows  to 
cut  into  and  interfere  with  the  bas-reliefs  above, 
thus  conveying  tho  idea  that  the  whole  sculpture 
is  an  afterthought,  for  which  no  provision  has 
been  made,  and  that  it  has  to  be  squeezed  in 
anyhow  ? Why  are  the  “ Resurrection  ” and 
the  “Entry  into  Jerusalem”  always  represented 
by  those  architects  who  introduce  sculpture, 
with  figures  below  the  natural  height  and  pro- 
portion of  a man,  and  without  elbows,  or  calves 
to  their  legs,  and  often  more  like  monkeys  than 
men  ? If  Mr.  Pearson  or  his  friends  can  givo- 
us  a definite  and  reasonable  motive  for  this 
treatment  of  sculpture,  when  it  concerns  what 
are  to_  the  majority  the  greatest  and  holiest 
of  subjects,  in  a manner  which  would  never  be 
tolerated,  which  would  simply  be  laughed  at,  in 
an  ordinary  exhibition-room ; — if  they  can  tell 
us  why  the  same  proficiency  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge and  figure  composition  is  not  so  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a figure  of  “ Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem”  as  for  one  of  “Tenus  Yictrix” 
or  “ Cupid  captive,” — we  will  retract  our  obser- 
vations, and  humble  ourselves  iu  dust  and  ashes. 
In  the  meantime,  our  verdief  is  no  sutor  ultra. 
crepidam  : let  architects  study'  architecture,  and 
leave  the  designing  of  sculpture  to  sculptors 
except  as  exercising  a genei  al  influence  over  the 
style  and  position  of  the  sculpture,  which  we 
bold  that  they  should  do,  as  tho  architect  ought 
always  to  be  supposed  to  have  considered  the- 
tout  enseynhle  of  his  building  more  than  the 
sculptor  can  have  been  able  to  do.  Under  the 
head  of  ecclesiastical  design  we  may  class  a. 
drawing  for  an  organ-case  for  Melbourne  (120), 
by  Mr.  D.  Ruddle.  We  are  glad  always  to  see 
this  important  piece  of  furniture  taken  out  of 
the  band  of  the  organ-builder’s^  foreman  and 
artistically  treated.  This  is  a Renaissance 
design,  with  a very  good  and  effective  plan  of 
fiont  line,  and  finished  with  little  dormers  and 
gablets  and  festoons  in  a not  very  original 
manner,  though  pleasing  on  the  whole  ; but  tho 
large  pipes  want  a heavier  base  or  plinth  under 
them;  and  why  was  the  decorative  woodwork 
not^  made  the  crown  of  the  whole,  instead  of 
projecting  the  tops  of  the  pipes  above  it  again  ? 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  screen  should  be 
to  hide  the  uneven  line  of  pipe-tops,  which 
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must  always  be  ansigbtly,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  large  pipes  (in  a “ 32  ft.  ” stop  for  instance), 
which  can  receive  each  a separate  decorative 
treatment.  The  panelling  in  the  dado  is  very 
weak  compared  with  the  npper  portions.  There 
is  another  so-called  “ Design  for  an  Organ-case  ” 
^17),  with  the  pipes  merely  ranged  nakedly  in  a 
pyramidal  row  on  two  faces  (the  worst  possible 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  as  the  organ-bnilder 
always  wants  the  large  pipes  at  the  sides,  not  in 
■the  centre).  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Mr. 
Tarver  shonld  have  made  this  drawing,  still  more 
why  it  should  have  been  hnng. 

Among  designs  for  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds,  we  need  merely  mention  that  Mr.  Street 
exhibits  several  of  his  views  of  different  portions 
of  the  proposed  Law  Courts,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  and  criticised  already. 
Mr.  Nevill  sends  photographs  of  bis  “ Bradford 
Town-hall  Competition  Design  ” (13),  of  which 
■we  sufficiently  expressed  our  judgment,  as  to  the 
•exterior,  in  reviewing  the  Academy  drawings 
last'  week ; the  interior  view  of  the  lower  hall, 

Borough  Court”  (51),  is,  we  ought  in  fairness 
to  add,  much  more  successful,  as  an  interior, 
than  the  exterior  general  design.  Mr.  C.  0. 
Ellison  sends  a large  perspective  view  of  com- 
petition drawing  for  “ Legislative  Hall,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,”  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
an  nnsuccessful  one.  The  drawing  is,  to  be 
sure,  very  badly  coloured,  which  tells  against  it 
as  to  general  appearance ; but  no  drawing 
would  redeem  the  effect  of  the  heavy  stepped 
gabies  of  the  dormers,  and  the  inartistic  treat- 
ment of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  which 
is,  besides,  far  to  heavy  for  its  base.  The  end 
elevations,  and  othor  portions  shown  in  draw- 
ings 170,  l7l,  172,  where  the  tower  is  omitted, 
have  a better  appearance.  Another  competition 
-design,  the  “ Wesleyan  Theological  Institution” 
•(179) , by  the  same  hand,  is  a better  design,  and  of 
a less  ouird  type.  The  author  adopts  the  expe- 
dient of  placing  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing  a 
very  small  perspective  view  representing  (on  his 
own  statement)  the  design  actually  executed, — 
a shrewd  idea,  no  doubt;  as  to  the  fairness  or 
^ood  taste  of  which  there  may  be  two  opinions. 

We  must  postpone  other  observations  till  next 
week,  but  would,  meanwhile,  mention  that 
several  remarkable  drawings  of  furuiture  and 
■decoration  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  declined  by  the 
Academy,  as  were  several  other  important  draw- 
ings now  in  this  gallery,  have  been  received  by 
the  committee.  Although  sent  in  after  the 
stipulated  time,  we  trust  that  space  will  bo  found 
for  them. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

Ix  answer  to  Mr.  Dillwyn,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  last. 

Sir  W.  Tite  said  it  was  certainly  his  intention 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill,  if  he  could  find  an  op- 
portunity 3 but  if  the  objection  to  the  raeasure 
was  one  of  clauses,  and  not  of  principle,  be 
•ehould  offer  no  opposition,  after  it  had  been  read 
a second  time,  to  its  reference  to  a Select  Com- 
•mittee. 

At  a meeting  of  the  City  Sewers  Commission 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  M.P., 
called  attention  to  the  Bill,  which,  be  said,  was 
a measure  that  interfered  with  property,  not 
■merely  within  the  City,  but  outside  of  it.  It  was 
divided  into  eighteen  divisions  ; it  had  seventeen 
schedules,  and  there  were  132  clauses.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  whom  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  had  just  issued  copies, 
.accompanied  by  sixteen  pages  of  observations, 
and  an  additional  page  of  notes.  It  was  a Bill 
which  was  of  importance  both  to  owners  and 
•occupiers  of  property,  especially  within  the  City. 
He  might  state  shortly  that  in  streets  40  ft. 
•wide,  the  height  of  buildings  was  to  be  limited 
to  60  ft.  from  the  pavement  to  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  5 and  in  streets  of  more  than  40  ft.  in  width, 
to  65  ft.  Warehouses  or  other  premises  were 
limited  to  216,000  cubic  feet,  and  if  of  larger 
size  they  must  be  divided  by  party  walls  without 
Any  opening  whatever  ; 216,000  cubic  feet  might 
>seem  to  indicate  a large  amount  of  space,  but 
it  was  only  the  cube  of  60  ft.,  so  that  the 
premises  would  only  be  60  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide, 
and  60  ft.  high.  Buildings  like  the  National 
Discount  Company’s  offices  in  Cornhill,  or  the 
Union  Bank,  opposite  the  Mansion  House,  could 
not  be  erected  in  the  City  after  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  unless  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  specially  to  give  permission. 
Again,  in  the  event  of  half  of  premises,  such  as 
•those  occupied  by  Messrs.  Leaf,  Messrs.  Paw- 


son,  Messrs.  J.  & R.  Morley,  and  others, 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  the  other  half  would 
have  to  be  pulled  down  aiid  reconstructed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  j the 
object  being  to  reduce  premises  both  in  size  and 
height,  as  a protection  agaiust  large  fires.  The 
effect  upon  the  value  of  property  in  the  City 
would  be  very  great.  The  Bill  affected  not  only 
the  wholesale  warehouses  in  the  City,  but  also 
the  large  retail  houses  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town ; for  no  premises  like  Swan  & Edgar’s, 
Peter  Robinson’s,  or  Marshall  & Snelgrove’s 
could  be  constructed  under  this  Bill ; and  if, 
unfortunately,  more  than  half  of  any  of  these 
premises  should  happen  to  be  desti'oyed  by  fire, 
the  remainder  would  have  to  be  palled  down  and 
subdivided  into  compartments  of  216,000  ft., 
without  any  means  of  communication  between 
one  portion  of  the  building  and  another,  except 
outside  fireproof  galleries.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  through  their  representative, 
Sir  William  Tite,  were  anxious  that  the  Bill 
should  go  before  a select  committee  j but  he 
(Alderman  Lawrence)  was  quite  sure  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  whole  of  the  interests 
that  were  jeopardised  by  the  Bill  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  Court  should  examine  it  olosely,  because, 
however  anxious  they  might  be  to  protect  pre- 
mises from  fire,  they  should  not  be  led  in  a 
panic  to  drive  the  trade  and  commerce  ont  of 
the  city  of  London,  which  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  this  Bill  being  carried  out  in  its 
entirety. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence 
presented  a petiti  .-n  from  timber  merchants  and 
others  engaged  in  the  wood  trade  in  the 
metropolis,  agaiust  the  Bill  ; also  one  from  the 
Fishmongers’  Company,  with  similar  prayer. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  before  completing 
the  Bill  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in- 
vited the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  District 
Surveyors’  Association  to  send  eaoh  three  mem- 
bers to  confer  and  advise  with  their  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  This  was  done;  the  joint 
committee  met  a number  of  times  ; and  the  Bill 
was  modified  in  various  particulars  in  couse- 
quecce. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Bill,  and  will  return  to  the 
subject  if  it  go  to  Committee.  The  Board  have 
agreed,  we  understand,  to  modify  the  clause 
objected  to  by  the  timber  merchants. 

The  Board  intend  to  propose  in  Committee 
the  insertion  of  the  following  additional  rules  ; — 

“ Every  wall  of  a dwellms-house  shall  havo  a damping 
coarse ; that  is  to  say,  a coorso  of  slate  laid  in  cement  or 
other  material  imperrious  to  water,  at  a height  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 ft.  above  the  outer  ground  surface  or  the  top  of 
the  footiega,  whichever  is  higher. 

Where  any  room  in  a dwelling-house  is  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  has  a fireplace  and  window,  a dry  area 
shall  be  formed  from  the  level  of  the  footings  to  the  top  of 
the  ground. 

The  ground  surface  or  site  of  every  dwelling-house, 
where  not  flagged  over,  shall  be  covered  with  good  con- 
crete at  least  6 in.  in  thickness. 

There  are  localities  where  the  first  and  third 
of  these  requirements  would  be  unnecessary,  so 
that  exceptions  would  be  requisite. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. 

MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  president  of  the  Society,  Mr.  A.W.  Mills, 
in  the  course  of  bis  address  to  the  last  general 
meeting,  said  the  next  subject  to  which,  for  a 
few  moments,  I desire  to  call  your  attention  is 
one  that  frequently  ocoasiona  us  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  leads  us  into  a certain  amount  of 
responsibility.  It  is,  the  nnaterials  and  workman- 
sh,ip  which  we  are  supposed  to  control  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business.  A rather  long  expe- 
rience and  observation  satisfies  me  that  in  my 
knowledge  of  such  things  I am  in  my  infancy, — 
the  longer  I live  the  more  I have  to  learn.  The 
ability  displayed  to  supply  an  inferior  material, 
and  to  cover  it  with  loose  workmanship,  seem 
to  me  to  have  kept  equal  pace  the  one  with  the 
other.  I take  this  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  you  the  necessity  there  is  for  showing  no 
hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  attempts  which 
are  constantly  being  made  to  supply  ns  with 
materials  and  workmanship  for  our  buildings 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  our  specifications.  The  trouble  and  difficulty 
and  ultimate  responsibility  which  these  pro- 
ceedings sometimes  lead  to  are  incalculable. 

The  next  point  to  which  I shall  refer  is  one 
which  I venture  to  touch  upon  with  a little 
delicacy  ; but,  nevertheless,  I think  I may  draw 
on  the  privileges  of  my  office  to  do  so.  I 


allude  to  the  -planning  and  contrivance  of  build- 
ings intended  for  public  purposes,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  people  may  be  expected  to  aseeuible. 
la  these  buildings  we  very  often  find  the  most 
inadequate  means  provided  for  getting  the 
multitudes  speedily  out.  We  have  lately  heard 
of  one  or  more  serious  calamities,  which  might 
have  been  prevented,  so  far  as  the  injury  to  life 
and  limb  is  concerned,  by  proper  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  to  this  important  re- 
quirement in  preparing  plane.  I confess  I have 
myself  looked  with  considerable  apprehension 
on  more  than  one  important  building  in  case  a 
panic  should  seize  the  occupants.  The  respon- 
sibility of  an  architect  for  the  neglect  to  attend 
to  the  means  of  egress  from  any  public  building 
is  very  considerable.  Although  it  may  not  be 
direct,  the  responsibility  is  nevertheless  there ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if  it  would  not 
be  possible,  in  planning  public  buildings,  to 
provide  some  extraordinary  means  whereby  the 
puolio  could  on  necessity  escape,  but  which 
should  nob  be  used  except  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  which  really  need  not  form  any  part  of,  or 
interfere  with,  the  external  appearance  or  in- 
ternal convenience,  except  on  the  especial  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  it. 

Before  concluding,  I shall  draw  your  attention 
to  one  other  subject,  which  we  find  constantly 
interfering  with  us  in  our  practice,  and  subjecting 
us  frequently  to  a large  amount  of  difficulty  and 
annoyance,  and  our  employers  to  a large  amount 
of  expense.  I allude  to  the  asserted  right  of 
light  over  certain  properties  which  we  era  occa- 
sionally called  upon  to  rebuild  or  improve. 
There  is  soarcoly  any  one  of  us  who  has  not 
experienced  some  inconvenience  in  either  pro- 
tecting or  destroying  some  right  or  supposed 
right  having  r.’feience  to  light.  In  most  cases 
the  right  to  light  over  an  adjoining  property  in 
a city  like  Manchester,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
acquired, — time  has  given  the  privilege, — no 
pecuniary  consideration  hsis  purchased  it ; and 
it  does  appear  to  me  very  trying  (giving  my 
individual  opinion)  that  the  owner  of  a one-story 
building  on  a very  valuable  piece  of  land  should 
be  prevented  building  any  higher  because  the 
owner  of  the  neighbouring  plot  happens  to  have 
put  windows  out  that  overlook  the  lower  building, 
which  windows  happen  to  have  been  formed 
over  twenty  years.  After  devoting  some  little 
time  to  the  subject,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
a fairer  law  would  be  that  the  party  said  to  be 
about  to  injure  a neighbour’s  lights  should  nob 
be  restrained,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
injury,  if  any,  is  incapable  of  being  assessed  at 
a money  consideration. 


THE  NE\Y  WATERWORKS,  CANTERBURY. 

These  works  are  now  nearly  completed. 

They  are  situated  in  Wiocheap,  alongside  the 
high  road  leading  from  Canterbury  to  Ashford, 
on  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  two  acres  in  area, 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  brick  walls  9 ft.  high* 
and  on  the  fourth,  or  south  side,  by  the  public 
road,  bounded  by  a substantial  dwarf  wull  and 
piers  with  iron  railing,  having  appropriate 
entrance  gates  and  doors. 

The  works  in  the  enclosed  ground  comprise 
accommodation  roads,  an  engine,  boiler,  well, 
and  lime  house,  tall  chimney-shaft,  coal-store, 
covered  softening  and  lime-water  reservoirs, 
workshop,  and  offices ; two  wells  or  bore  holes, 
powerful  steam-pumping  engine  and  pumps,  and 
two  steam  boilers,  together  with  a large  open 
artificial  pond,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  the  heated  water  discharged  by  the  air- 
pump  from  the  condenser  of  the  steam-engine. 
The  heated  water  is  so  discharged  from  the 
engine  as  to  fall  into  the  pond  in  numerous 
small  jets,  that  form  a sort  of  fountain. 

From  the  entrance-gates,  us  well  as  from  the 
road  before  the  works,  the  front  elevation  of  the 
engine,  and  the  boiler,  and  the  well-bonse,  the 
coal-store,  and  the  softening  reservoirs  can  be 
seen.  This  elevation  shows  a lino  of  buildings 
about  170  ft.  in  length.  From  behind  the  boiler- 
house  the  main  ohimney-ahafe  rises  to  a height 
of  90  ft.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  ebimney- 
ahafe,  and  mouldings  are  built  of  Gault  bricks, 
having  copings  and  string-coarses  of  solid  Port- 
land  stone,  the  whole  being  set  in  Portland 
cement  mortar. 

The  pumping-engine  works  two  sets  of  pumps. 
One  of  the  pumps  raises  spring-water  at  the 
rate  of  750  gallons  per  minute  from  one  of  two 
bore-holes  sunk  by  the  company  into  the  chalk, 
and  discharges  the  water  into  tho  adjacent 
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covered  reservoirs,  where  the  water  is  softened 
by  Dr.  Clark’s  well-known  litning  process.  The 
other  pump  pumps  the  water  from  the  boftening 
reservoirs,  after  it  is  softened,  at  the  rate  of  500 
gallons  per  minnte,  through  the  lino  of  12-incb 
pipes,  two  miles  and  a half  in  length,  laid  by  the 
company,  from  the  works  at  Wincheap,  along 
Castle-street,  St.  Margaret’s,  St.  Peter’s-atreet, 
and  St.  Dunatan’s,  into  the  covered  service- 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  200  ft.  above  Westgate,  or  of 
160  ft.  above  the  paving  of  the  engine-house 
floor  at  Wincheap.  The  engine  is  capable  of 
working  up  to  100  indicated  horse  power,  is  of 
the  meat  improved  construction,  and  freely 
works  both  sets  of  pumps  at  once. 

The  bore-hole  or  well  from  which  the  water  is 
pnmped  is  26  in.  internal  diameter,  and  is  lined 
with  cast-iron  cylinders  for  36  ft.  in  depth ; 
beyond  this  depth  the  bore-hole  is  2-1-  in.  internal 
diameter,  sank  to  a total  depth  of  about  500  fc. 
The  bore-hole  stands  quite  full  of  water  to  a 
normal  level  of  not  less  than  8 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
river  Stour  at  Wincheap,  and  yields  a much 
larger  quantity  of  water  than  is  required  to 
supply  the  750  gallons  of  spring-water  per 
minnte  pnmped  up  direct  from  the  bore-hole. 

The  Boftening  reservoirs  are  capable  of  soften- 
ing about  350,000  gallons  per  day  of  twelve 
hours,  or  a much  larger  quantity,  say  550,000 
gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  walls  surrounding  the  Boftening  and  lime 
water  reservoirs  are  all  covered  with  a roof  built 
of  wrought  iron  joibts,  and  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. The  top  surface  of  the  concrete  is  ren- 
dered with  Seysscl  asphalte,  S-Sths  of  an  iuch 
thick,  and  the  asphalte  is  covered  over  with  a 
layer,  about  8 in.  in  depth,  of  clean  gravel 
stones.  Altogether  the  roof  is  quite  2 fc.  3 in. 
in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  impervious  alike  to 
the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  or  to  the  cold  of 
the  winter  frosts.  This  tends  to  preserve  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  spring-water  which, 
as  it  is  pumped  up,  is  51^’  Fahrenheit  at  all , 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  weight  of  the  roof  is  | 
made  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  two 
division  wells  between  the  reservoirs.  These 
walls  are  only  three  bricks  and  a half,  or  2 ft. 
9 in.  thick,  including  the  thickness  of  the  ren- 
dering, and  baveto  sustain  adepth  of  15  ft.  9 in. 
of  water,  equal  to  a pressure  of  more  than 
3a  tons  per  foot  run,  or  of  250  tons  on  their 
whole  length.  The  walls  alone  wonld  have  been 
quite  inadequate  to  sustain  this  enormous  pres- 
sure, had  not  the  weight  of  the  thick  roof  been 
thrown  upon  them  in  such  a manner  as  to 
contribute  to  their  stability  and  strength. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  llomersbam,  and  Messrs. 
Gaskin  & Godden  are  the  builders. 


THE  DERBY  EXHIBITION. 

T HE  Art  andlndostrial  Exhibition  at  Derby  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
is  Lord  Lientenant  of  the  coonty.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  holiday  observers 
was  large.  The  magistrates,  clergy,  mayors  of 
adjoining  towns,  and  others,  went  in  procession 
from  the  town-hall  to  the  drill-hall,  where  the 
Exhibition  is  held.  A “ grand  processional 
march,”  composed  by  a citixen  of  Derby,  was 
played  on  the  occasion,  and  an  inaugural  ode 
written  for  it  by  a clergyman,  was  sung.  The 
local  thus  describes  the  chief  part  of 

the  Exhibition : — “ We  enter  by  the  wide  en- 
trance in  Becket-street  immediately  into  the 
large  court,  which  has  been  entirely  covered  with 
glass.  On  the  right  are  arranged  the  bazaar 
stalls,  most  tastefnlly  draped  and  decorated, 
having  quite  a fairy-like  appearance.  Opposite 
the  stalls  on  the  left  of  the  court  are  arranged 
the  ferneries,  grottos,  waterfall,  fountain,  &c. 
The  efi'ect  produced  here  is  really  surprising. 
Passing  on  we  enter  by  a prettily-draped  arch- 
way into  the  great  hall,  the  first  sight  of  which 
impresses  us  at  once  with  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mensely  rich  collection  of  works  of  art  and 
beanty  contained  there.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  describe  any  of  the  varied  Contents  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  must  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  giving  a mere  out- 
line of  its  arrangement.  Tfce  great  hall  is 
divided  by  three  high  wooden  screens  into 
three  broad  avenues.  Upon  these  screens  are 
arranged  the  thousands  of  magnificent  paintings 
which  have  been  so  liberally  lent  for  exbibiiion, 
On  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  avenue,  near  | 
the  door,  are  arranged  long  glass  cases,  con- ; 
tnining,  no  doubt,  the  finest  collection  of  china  ' 
ever  got  together  in  the  world.  In  the  centre  of 


the  building  is  a tall  glass  case  containing  some 
splendid  silver-plate,  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  of  immense  value.  Beyond  this,  the  centre 
avenne  is  subdivided  by  two  long  screens,  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  water-colour  drawings, 
in  which  the  Exhibition  is  particularly  rich.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  HENRY  GARLING, 
ARCHITECT. 

On  the  9th  of  last  month  died,  in  bis  seventy- 
second  year,  Mr.  Henry  Garling,  late  of  Bedford- 
row,  and  long  a member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Mr.  Garling  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Page,  of  King’s-road,  Bedford-row,  who, 
as  usual  in  that  day,  combined  the  business  of 
architect,  surveyor,  and  builder  5 and,  for  three 
years  after  his  articles,  Mr.  Garling  acted  for 
him  in  superintending  (in  fact,  designing  and 
doing  everything,  Mr.  Page  never  answering  any 
letters),  in  the  remodelling  of  Grimsthorpe 
Castle,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  Lord  Gwydir  (Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby).  He  became  a student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  gained  the  silver 
medal  in  1818 started  for  himself  about 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  1816, 

, and  appears  to  have  obtained  a large  prac- 
tice as  a measuring  surveyor,  and  especially  a 
large  connexion  with  several  of  the  best  legal 
firms  of  the  day  as  a sorveyor  in  valuing  for 
leases,  mortgages,  dilapidations,  and  all  the 
matters  connected  with  estates  ; and  he  became 
surveyor  to  Rugby  Scliool  estates  about  1821. 

Architecturally,  be  was  engaged  extensively 
for  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  Baron  Vaughan, 
Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Carron  Company,  of 
Thamea-streot.  The  market’house  at  Guildford, 
and  the  Holborn  Union  workhouse,  were  also 
designed  and  superintended  by  him.  He  retired 
from  business  in  1847,  having  accumulated  con- 
siderable property.  He  had  a fine  library,  and 
had  become  governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  St. 
Thomas’s,  Bethlehem,  and  other  institutions. 

We  have  heard  him  say,  that  when  in  Mr. 
Page’s  office  he  was  associated  as  clerk  with  the 
father  of  Edmund  Kean,  the  actor  ; and  how 
Kean,  asking  him  home  to  a very  frugal  supptr, 
in  some  not  very  aristocratic  neighbourhood, 
and  probably  "high  up”  there,  would  borrow 
balf-a-crown  to  procure  the  necessary  beer. 

Mr.  Garlirg  was  a man  of  remarkable  powers 
of  application  in  business,  and  especially  notable 
for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  practical 
detail  of  every  kind,  an  advantage  he  derived 
very  much  from  the  school  in  which  he  was 
trained.  We  received  and  printed  notes  from 
him  up  to  within  a few  days  of  his  death. 

His  son,  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  has  distinguished 
himself  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOW,  BLACKLEY. 

A LARGE  and  handsome  stained  glass  east 
window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  R. 
Keeling,  B.A.,  31  years  rector,  has  just  been 
erected  in  Blackley  parish  church,  near  Man- 
chester, and  for  a long  time  will  no  doubt  prove 
a source  of  attraction  to  the  congregation  and 
parishionere. 

The  window  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  five  lights,  each  repre- 
senting some  important  event  in  the  life  of 
Our  Saviour ; the  first  being  the  Nativity,  the 
second  the  Baptism,  the  centre  one  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  fourth  is  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
last  the  Ascension.  Below  these  groups  are  the 
traditional  emblems  in  the  following  order, — 
the  Alpha,  the  Lily,  the  Crest  of  the  late  Rector, 
the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Omega  5 while  over 
each  group  is  a brilliant  canopy  surmounted  by 
another  suitable  emblem; — first,  the  Lamb,  as 
symbol  of  innocence  of  infancy  ; then  the  Dove, 
as  typical  of  the  Holy  Spirit  5 over  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  the  figure  of  the  Pelican  (emblematic 
of  Love’s  Sacrifice)  5 the  Palm-leaves  of  Victory 
are  set  above  the  Resurrection  5 while  the  final 
scene,  the  Ascension,  is  surmounted  by  the  Con- 
queror’s Crown  and  Stars.  A proportionate 
quantity  of  suitable  ornamentation  rests  over 
these,  while  above  all  there  is  an  elaborately 
decorated  wheel-light,  S^ft.  diameter.  The  total 
height  of  the  window  is  21  ft.,  and  its  width 
lift. 

Our  correspondent  says  this  memorial  reflecls 
very  great  credit  upon  the  firm  that  has  designed 
and  produced  it, — Messrs.  J.  A.  Forrest  & Co.,  of 
Lime-street,  Liverpool.  The  design  was  chosen 
in  competition  with  several  others.  The  cost 
will  be  over  400L 


PREVENTIBLE  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Those  persona  whose  business  in  this  life  con-  ( 
sists  in  warding  off  by  all  practicable  means  the  i 
approach  of  death,  are  never  so  much  annoyed  i 
and  put  out  of  their  reckoning  as  they  are  by  a I 
consideration  of  that  persistent  and  growing  1 
increment  of  our  mortality-tables,  which  is  clas-  i 
sified  under  the  repressive  head  of  Fatal  Acci-  \ 
dents.  Whether  they  are  engaged  as  physicians  t| 
iu  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  particular  cases  of  I 
human  suffering,  or  as  sanitary  economists  in  ' 
battling  with  external  circumstances,  including  J 
general  error  and  neglect  (the  true  state*  ■ 
physicians),  or  finally  as  architects  or  engineers  ! 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  improved 
buildings  and  machinery,  the  observation  and 
study  of  these  fatal  accidents  produce  on  the 
mind  only  the  same  feelings  of  deplorable  ■ 
regret. 

Why  should  there  be  so  many  fatal  accidents  . 
in  the  present  day  ? we  wish  to  inquire.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a plentiful  harvest  of  . 
death  in  this  precise  field  of  our  common  mor- 
tality ? There  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts, 
as  onr  own  columns  will  faithfully  testify,  and 
there  is  very  little  difi'erence  in  their  general  . 
description. 

We  must  admit  at  once  that  it  is  quite  possible  ' 
to  answer  this  very  grave  question  iu  a certain 
fashion,  at  least,  by  the  old  and  worn-out  schc- 
lastic  syllogism — they  exist;  e>->jo  they  were  ' 
intended  to  exist:  accidents  have  always  hap-  ■ 
pened,  therefore  they  will  continue  to  happen.  . 
Hence  it  may  occur  that  many  good  people  who 
are  otherwise  sensible  enough  are  sadly  led 
astray  in  their  conclusions.  Because  of  the 
regular  and  frequent  occurrence  of  such  acci- 
dental deaths,  they  have  come  to  regard  them  as 
inevitable, — as  regular  factors  of  the  great  quad- 
ratic equation  of  our  mortality-tables;  or,  in 
short,  as  the  indispensable  sacrifice  which  is 
annually  demanded  of  us  by  the  genius  (or  the 
fiend,  as  the  case  may  be)  who  presides  over  our 
progress  in  science  and  the  arts.  Bub  surely 
such  a purely  fatalistic  notion  cannot  be  correct. 
It  will  not  bear  the  most  slender  scrutiny  as  a 
theory  ; nor,  in  our  opinion,  can  it  account  prac- 
tically even  for  the  most  obvious  and  perceptible 
causes  of  the  fatal  accidents  which  are  accumu- 
lating every  day  around  us. 

There  is,  unhappily,  also,  a strong  tendency 
among  a certain  able  group  of  our  modern 
statistical  writers, — particularly  of  that  material- 
istic school  which  is  represented  by  Messieurs 
Quiteleb  and  Augustus  Comte, — to  regard  such 
phenomena  with  the  perverted  light  of  a grim 
and  fatalistic  philosophy,  almost,  indeed,  as  if 
their  invariable  and  constant  recurrence  were  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  ! Here  is  an  example 
of  their  reasoning,  such  as  it  is.  There  are  so 
many  deaths  in  a given  population  per  centum 
per  annum.  Of  thesedeatha  aconstant  quantity 
consists  of  fatal  accidents.  There  are  likewise 
so  many  suicides  at  the  Pont  St.  Martin ; so 
many  dead  bodies  deposited  at  the  morgue;  so 
many  people  accidentally  shot;  so  many  letters 
without  addresses  dropped  into  the  posb-offlee. 
Such  things  happen  regularly  every  yeas. 
Hence  they  proceed  to  demonstrate  to  their  own 
entire  aabislaction  that  a monster  which  they 
have  created  after  the  manner  of  Frankenstein, 
yclept  the  “average  man,”  is  subject,  by  the 
very  laws  of  his  constitution,  and  the  conditions 
of  his  existence,  to  an  average  number  of  fatal 
accidents ! 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  assert  that  this 
philosophy  is  likewise  essentially  false.  The 
sanitary  reformers,  at  all  events,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  sad  inroads  upon  the  average 
statistics  of  disease  and  death,  particularly  when 
they  began  to  combat  a given  death-rate.  Sani- 
tary works  and  death-rates,  in  fact,  have  a 
sti'ong  mutual  repulsion  to  each  other,  or,  at 
least,  they  possess  a very  strong  natural  an- 
tagonism ; and  certainly  they  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  neutralising  each  other  in  the 
great  problem  of  the  duration  of  human  life.  If, 
then,  that  increment,  which  we  may  term  the 
undrained  element  of  the  death-rate,  does  not  re- 
present a constant  quantity, — bub,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  shown  to  be  reducible  by  wise  pre- 
cautions and  plain  scientific  appliances,  to  a yet 
unascertainable  degree, — how  much  more  should 
this  be  the  case  with  the  increment  which  we 
just  as  rationally  are  in  the  habit  of  terming 
fatal  accidents  ? 

What  is  an  accident  ? An  accident,  if  we 
must  need  go  to  the  root  of  the  logical  expres- 
sion, is  a mere  property  of  an  object  which  may 
be  modified,  or  may  be  altogether  abstracted  or 
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eliminated  without  the  object  ceasing  to  be 
eaaentially  what  it  is.  Ic  was  a pure  accident, 
for  example,  in  the  design  of  the  Monument  that 
its  gallery  afforded  snoh  fatal  facility  to  certain 
unfortunate  persons  who  seemed  determined  to 
commit  suicide.  It  was  not  an  essential  feature 
in  its  constructions.  Aud  although  many  of  the 
distinctions  made  by  the  older  philosophers 
between  accidentals  and  essentials  are  entirely 
fallacious,  yet  it  is  worth  noticing  that  even  the 
schoolmen  were  in  advance  of  these  modern 
fatalists  in  this  important  particular,  that  acci- 
dents as  they  held  are  always  opposed  to  essen- 
tials or  to  substance.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  ! 
analogoos  distinction  in  moral  actions  between  , 
principal  and  accessory,  upon  which  is  based  the 
whole  theory  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
upon  which  the  oelebi’ated  Theodore  Beza  founded 
his  well-known  comparison  between  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  frail  and  transitory  life,  and  that 
spiritual  government  in  which  the  dicta  of  Pro- 
vidence reign  supreme. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  entering 
upon  an  abstract  metaphysioal  disquisition  that 
we  began  this  paper.  Our  object  was  rather  to 
show  succinctly  by  the  aid  of  a few  actual 
occurrences  how  a great  proportion  of  our  fatal 
accidents  may  be  foreseen,  aud  by  the  use  of 
simple  but  proper  precautions  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. In  place  of  simply  deploring  them,  we 
ought  to  struggle  energetically  to  prevent  them. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  an  accident  we  must  first 
of  all  get  to  the  root  of  its  occurrence ; we  must 
ascertain  its  cause ; and  the  true  causes,  at  least 
the  proximate  causes,  of  fatal  accidents  will  bo 
found,  if  properly  and  patiently  investigated,  to 
proceed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  from  two  very 
simple  elements  : the  first  of  which  is  ignorance; 
and  the  second,  negligence.  Very  seldom,  indeed, 
in  this  country,  unless  it  may  be  in  Sheffield  or 
in  some  recent  instances  which  occurred  in  the 
sister  island,  can  we  allege  malice  as  the 
occasion  of  fatal  accident.  Sometimes  it  may 
happen  that  the  fault  lies  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  who  suffer,  as  in  the  case  of  a per- 
verse youth  who  ventures  beyond  his  depth  in 
water,  who  cannot  swim.  But  far  more  generally, 
we  suspect,  the  fault  is  due  to  society  itself, 
which  tolerates,  or  at  least  acquiesces,  in  the 
dangerous  conditions  by  which  human  life  is 
endangered  or  sacrificed. 

Of  coarse,  it  can  never  be  seriously  maintained 
that  fatal  accidents  are  only  an  accompaniment 
of  our  modern  civilisation ; for  the  pages  of 
ancient  history  are  profusely  chequered  with 
such  unforeseen  events.  In  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  exhortatory  Psalms,  regarding 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  enshrined  in  her  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  there  are  four  similitudes  introduced  as 
illustrative  of  the  miseries  of  the  captive  Israel- 
ites which  we  have  often  thought  might  be 
applied,  with  some  modification,  to  our  perilous 
condition  in  certain  aspects  of  the  present  state 
of  society.  The  first  similitude  is  that  of  a 
traveller  in  a desert;  the  second  that  of  a 
prisoner  in  a dungeon  j the  third  that  of  a man 
in  a dangerous  sickness ; and  the  fourth  that  of 
a mariner  in  a storm.  We  need  not  adduce  the 
perils  by  laud  and  the  perils  by  water  which  the 
Apostle  so  touchingly  describes  in  the  account 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

We  need  not  enter  on  the  general  subject  of 
what  are  commonly  called  shipping  disasters ; 
although  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they 
occupy  a front  rank  in  our  sorrowfal  statistics. 
We  can  only  stay  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  shipwrecks  on  our  own  coasts  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  past 
year  reaches  in  all  to  the  gigantic  sum 
of  2,135.  These  figures  contain  no  specifica- 
tion of  the  causes  nor  any  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  life.  But  they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
startling  to  demand  the  most  searching  and 
critical  investigation.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  choose  to  refer  to  the  passages  we  have 
printed  from  the  Board  of  Trade  report  on  the 
wreck  register  will  remember  the  terrible  story 
which  afforded  some  clue  to  the  promiscuous  as 
well  as  the  precise  causes  of  shipwrecks.  One 
of  the  most  common  causes  without  doubt  is 
collision ; for  it  would  appear  that  the  high 
seas,  wide  and  spacious  as  they  are,  are  getting 
somewhat  crowded.  Over  well-known  and 
ofeen-traveraed  ocean  routes  the  danger  is  great ; 
but  in  channels  and  the  mouths  of  harbours  it 
is  very  much  greater ; and  during  a dark  and  tem- 
pestuous night  it  is  simply  terrible.  Collisions 
in  the  Thames  have  now  become  so  notorious 
and  so  fatal  that  tho  day  must  soon  arrive  for  a 
total  revision  of  our  river-police  and  onr  A^lmi 


ralty  regulations  with  regard  to  the  number  and 
dimensions  of  craft,  the  approach  to  quays,  and 
the  time  for  sailing.  A general  and  thorough- 
goiug  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  our  coast- 
lights  seems  also  to  be  urgently  needed;  and, 
what  is  still  more  imperative,  a far  more 
stringent  and  accurate  definition  of  the  laws 
relating  to  steering  and  slackening  speed  when 
vessels  approach  each  other.  Nothing,  to  our 
apprehension,  is  more  horrible  than  to  read  an 
account  of  the  foundering  of  a vessel  at  sea 
owing  to  a serious  collision  with  a steamer  or 
larger  craft,  produced  in  the  latter  case  by  im- 
perfect steering  or  a careless  look-out. 

We  have  already  compared  the  poor  minors  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  dungeon.  But,  alas!  no 
dungeon  is  so  deadly  as  a coal-pit.  It  would 
appear,  also,  that  the  more  difficulty  we  have  in 
bringing  our  minerals  to  the  surface,  the  more 
the  risk  of  death  to  the  poor  miners.  As  to 
explosions  of  fire-damp,  it  seems  almost  hopeless 
to  suggest  new  remedies,  in  addition  to  what  we 
already  possess ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
further  sanitary  legislation  in  this  solitary  par- 
ticular. But  this  we  can  do,  certainly  ; we  can 
enforce  the  present  law  more  stringently  and 
effectnally.  And  to  this  end  we  were  glad  to 
notice  the  other  day  that  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdare  had  convicted  a collier  for  smoking  in 
the  Navigation  Coal-pit,  and  had  sentenced  him 
to  a month’s  imprisonment.  We  are  also  glad 
to  observe  the  juries  getting  more  alive  to  their 
duties  and  responsibility.  At  the  inquest  held 
on  the  bodies  of  throe  of  the  six  men  killed  by 
the  recent  explosion  of  fire-damp  at  the  Hendre- 
forgan  Colliery,  near  Swansea,  Mr.  Wales,  the 
Government  inspector,  strongly  condemned  the 
management  of  the  pit,  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  ventilation  was  not  only  insufficient, 
bat  that  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
airwere  “ofthe  worst  possible  description.”  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  death 
of  the  three  deceased  was  caused  by  suffocation 
from  after-damp,  caused  by  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp; appending  to  their  verdict  a recommen- 
dation that  the  colliery  should  be  at  once  placed 
under  the  control  of  a competent  mining 
engineer. 

How  much  meaning,  alas ! lies  in  that  last  re- 
commendation,— a competent  engineer.  Put 
such  a duly-qualified  person  in  charge  of  every 
coal-pit,  and  we  venture  to  say,  if  he  possess 
the  requisite  powers,  that  the  long  and  sad  cata- 
logue of  fatal  mining  accidents  will  be  very 
much  reduced  in  number.  And  why  should  such 
a regulation  not  be  made  imperative,  we  venture 
• to  ask  ? We  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  insisting 
further  for  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the 
double  shaft  in  every  mine. 

And  as  to  our  railways,  what  more  can  we  say  * 
The  director  is,  we  are  gradually  discovering, 
just  a modern  species  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  gemis  impostor.  Who  shall  estimate  tho 
loss  of  wealth  which  the  British  empire  has  suf- 
fered during  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  its 
foolish  belief  in  the  magical  aud  symbolical  sub- 
stantive which  is  everywhere  emblazoned  over 
the  portals  of  onr  institutions  in  the  term  Board  ? 
The  most  ingenious  political  casuist  that  ever 
lived — the  Abbe  Seyes  himself — could  have  dis- 
covered no  other  method  of  government  so  per- 
fectly well  adapted  to  the  end  of  evading 
' all  responsibility,  and  hence  of  perpetrating 
^ wrong. 

We  need  not  seek  to  support  this  position,  as 
we  have  more  than  once,  and  quite  recently, 
done  so.  Our  present  object  is  to  assert  more 
I spec.'fically — even  on  the  time-honoured  principle 
of  “ Fahus  in  uno  falsus  in  omnibus,” — that 
ourwbole  railway  system  is  a mockery,  a delnsion, 
' and  a snare.  It  is  a well-known  axiom  in  medi- 
cine, where  the  head  of  an  individual  is  suffer- 
ing from  vital  and  organic  disease,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  body,  even  to  its 
very  extremities,  must  also  languish  and  con- 
sume. We  have  said  enough,  however,  for  the 
present  about  the  dangers  of  railway  travellers, 
whose  remedy  against  railway  mismanagement 
lies  in  sweeping  actions  of  damages.  But  we 
may  devote  a few  words  iu  the  interests  of  rail- 
way employes,  to  reiterate  that  some  change  is 
urgently  needed  in  the  constitution  of  their 
offices  and  the  organising  of  their  labours.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  up  a morning  paper,  particu- 
larly a country  paper,  without  noticing  the 
startling  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  to  railway 
guards,  porters,  or  pointsmen. 

Such  cases  of  accidental  death  always  press 
upon  our  attention  the  necessity,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  all  railway  servants  working  under 
a certain  definite  and  well-ordered  code  of  regu- 


lations, which  would  render  such  accidents  an 
impossibility  ; and,  secondly,  of  employing  only 
skilled  workmen  in  such  dangerous  duties. 
Here  we  may  recite  the  recent  case  of  a 
young  man,  brought  up  in  a country  town, 
a farm  servant  in  all  probability,  uninformed 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  matter  — inertia, 
for  instance, — and  totally  unaeqnainted,  it  may 
be,  even  with  the  elements  of  mechanics.  He  is 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  a goods-train 
guard.  What  is  the  consequence  ? He  is  crushed 
to  death  and  run  over  by  an  approaching  truck, 
while  shunting  part  of  his  train  into  a siding. 
The  reporter,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  the  guard  fell, 
and  iu  all  probability  he  did  so ; bat  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  he  was  knocked  down  by 
the  truck,  in  front  of  which  he  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  clearly  out  of  place.  Never- 
theless, another  man,  from  Kinross,  or  some 
country  district  more  remote,  will  doubtless 
be  got  to  take  his  place,  possessed  of  an 
equal  share  of  meohanical  knowledge,  rail- 
way experience,  and  presence  of  mind.  He,  too, 
will  run  the  same  risks,  and  be  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers.  But  very  few  people  would  think 
it  anything  extrordinary  should  he,  in  course 
of  time,  under  similar  circumstanoes,  meet  with 
the  same  cruel  fate.  The  only  miserable  con- 
solation we  can  find  in  this  individual  case, 
is  the  fact  that  the  poor  sufferer  has  left  no 
widow  or  children  to  mourn  over  his  premature 
death. 

Something,  we  think,  is  due  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

Our  English  constitutional  Government  is, 
doubtless,  a great  and  a wise  institution,  but  its 
warmest  admirers  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  paternal  element,  and 
that  under  some  of  its  very  highest  phases  of 
development  it  falls  immeasurably  short  of  our 
everyday  requirements.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  a screw  loose  somewhere.  May 
it  not  be  that  we  are  somehow  suffering  under 
a false  theory  of  political  economy,  or  under 
eroneous  ideas  of  what  constitutes  liberty  ? 

Why,  for  example,  should  a poor  man,  who 
does  not  know  the  nature  of  carbonio  acid,  be 
permitted,  as  we  have  frequently  asked,  to  com- 
mit  unintentional  suioide  down  an  old  well  ? 
Why  should  a poor  over- worked  London  milliner 
be  poisoned  with  the  noxious  and  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  her  work-room  ? Ought  that  mineral 
green  colouring  matter,  of  which  the  principal 
constituent  is  arsenic,  be  tolerated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paperhangings  and  artificial  flowers  ? 
Wbat  must  we  do,  to  come  nearer  home,  to  put 
a stop  to  those  fatal  building  accidents,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  a scandal  and  a re- 
proach to  our  profession  ? Is  there  not  the 
moat  urgent  need  for  some  reformation  in  the 
matter  of  bricklayers’  scaffolds  ? Are  all  our 
projecting  cornices  safe  ? Are  all  our  sewers 
and  drains  quite  innocuous  ? What  about  our 
water-tanks  and  our  gasometers  ? We  need  not 
go  on  with  such  common  ■ place  illustrations. 
Only  this  we  may  point  out  further,  that  our 
whole  system  of  sanitary  admioiatration  has 
been  found  grossly  defective  in  regard  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  and  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  cases,  we  require  a better  and  more 
effective  system  of  supervision. 

For,  after  all,  wa  suspect  the  proper  cure  of 
this  excessive  mortality  which  is  induced  by 
fatal  accidents  will  resolve  itself  into  a system 
of  police  (that  is  to  say,  of  inspootion  and  of 
supervision),  or  public  economy,  as  it  was  styled 
in  Athens  by  Plato  and  his  school.  We  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  the  means ; and 
let  us  add,  that,  whatever  way  the  problem  may 
be  solved,  we  can  only  trust,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  it  may  be  solved  as  effectually  as 
it  would  have  been  done  by  those  illustrions 
disciples  of  the  Portico,  who  regarded  the  loss 
of  an  individual  by  accident  as  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
onr  modern  life  is  vastly  more  complicated  in  its 
relations ; but  our  scientific  knowledge  is  also 
greater  ; and  accordingly  it  would  be  easier  for 
us  to  guard  against  our  fatal  accidents,  if  wo 
-would  only  condescend  to  make  use  of  the 
proper  mean?.  Ignorance  such  as  we  see  may 
be  enlightened,  and  negligence  may  be  pnnished  ; 
but  for  apathy  there  is  no  resource ; and  we  are  all, 
perhaps,  too  apathetic  on  this  subject.  But  it  is 
high  time  we  should  bestir  ourselves.  The  eyes 
of  all  Europe  point  to  England  as  their  leader  in 
the  practical  applications  of  science.  If  we  will 
first  of  all,  therefore,  learn  to  distinguish 
between  an  accident  and  an  essential  in  this 
vital  question,  one  step  will  be  gained  towards 
striking  a vigorous  blow  at  the  root  of  it;  to  a 
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MODEKN  HOUSE,  PADERBORN,  WESTPHALIA. 

Mr.  Guldenffennig,  the  diocesan  arobiteot  to  the  Bishop  of 
Paderborn,  has  recently  erected  several  very  remarkable  modern 
honses  in  that  town.  The  general  idea  of  these  bnildinga  is 
derived  from  a oarefol  stndy  of  the  ancient  domestic  architectnre 
of  Northern  Germany.  The  detail  is  of  a somewhat  earlier 
description  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  need  in  domestic 
work,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  centnry, 

The  house  which  we  now  illustrate  is  perhaps  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  this  series  of  domestic  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Gulden- 
pfennig.  It  is  situated  on  the  glacis  of  the  town,  and  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  from  its  qnaint  and  remarkable 
appearance.  At  first  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  is 
really  looking  at  a modern  house,  and  expects  to  be  told  that  it  is 
a careful  restoration  of  some  ancient  building ; however,  upon 
nearer  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  modern  appliances  are  by 
no  means  disregarded,  and  that  the  architect,  while  building  a 
highly  picturesque  and  ornamental  house,  has  also  amply  provided 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  We  have  not 
given  a plan  of  this  building,  because  the  habits  of  a German 
family  are  so  much  more  simple  and  primitive  than  our  own,  that 
many  things  whichwonld  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  an 
Englishhonse  are  altogether  omitted  in  aGerman  house,  and  other 
things  which  we  should  consider  of  no  importance  are  indispen- 
sable  to  the  menage  of  a German  household.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  fact  that  three  or  four  families  live  in  one  house 
makes  an  arrangement  necessary  which  would  be  perfectly 
inapplicable  to  the  same  kind  of  building  in  England. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  our  illustration  that  the  house  is  built  in 
the  general  form  of  the  letter  1_,  and  stands  at  the  corner  of 
two  streets.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
longest  aide,  and  the  other  most  ingeniously  contrived  in  the  base 
of  the  tower:  a detail  of  this  is  given  in  fig.  1.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  a bold  and  very  picturesque  bay-window 
projects,  supported  upon  stone  corbels,  a detail  of  which  is  given 
in  fig.  7.  A second  bay-window  projects  from  the  angle  of  the 
house ; it  is  boldly  bracketed  forwards  on  wooden  corbels  (see 
fig.  2).  The  windows  are  all  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  one  being  fixed  and  glazed  in  ornamental  patterns, 
which  in  the  principal  apartments  are  formed  of  glass  of  various 
colours,  arranged  in  intersecting  circles  and  squares,  but  in  the  bed- 
rooms they  are  formed  of  simple  circles  of  greenish  glass.  Details 
of  one  of  the  more  important  windows  are  given  in  figs.  4,  5,  6. 
The  lower  portions  of  all  the  windows  are  wooden  casements 
made  to  open. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  brick,  laid  in  what  we  call  “ English 
bond,”  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  be  the  only  ” bond  ” used 
on  the  Continent.  What  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  “ Flemish 
bond”  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  is  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  Belgium,  or 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in 
Holland;  so  why  it  is  called  “Flemish 
bond  ” we  leave  to  be  decided  by  the 
writers  of  future  architectural  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  brick  is  used  with  very  thick  joints, 
and  the  mortar  kept  back  about  in. 
from  the  face  of  the  bricks.  All  the 
“putlog  holes”  are  left  open,  a practice 
which  is  universal  in  ancient  German 
brickwork.  This  kind  of  construction 
gives  a very  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  building,  and  looks  far  better  than 
our  “tuck  jointing”  and  “putty  point- 
ing 5 ” in  addition  to  which  it  is  far  more 
durable,  and  less  expensive.  The  roof  is 
slated,  the  slates  being  laid  obliquely,  as  is 
the  usual  custom  in  Germany. 

The  interior  of  this  house  is  as  care- 
fully studied  and  well  executed  as  the 
exterior;  most  of  the  ceilings  are  divided 
into  square  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  and 
decorated  in  colour.  The  walls  are  also 
painted  in  diaper  patterns. 

The  Cathedral  of  Paderborn,  a noble 
Gothic  church,  about  360  ft.  long,  is 
undergoing  a thorough  restoration,  from 
the  designs  of  the  same  architect,  who 
is  also  engaged  upon  many  other  works 
in  the  diocese.  Our  illustration  is  from 
a drawing  made  for  us  on  the  spot. 
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EEFEKENCES. 

1.  Head  of  doorway  in  the  tower. 

2.  Corbel  of  angle  bow-window. 

3.  Niche  at  angle  of  house. 

4.  6,  6.  Details  of  windows. 

7.  Head  of  principal  doorway,  fanlight,  and 

corbel  of  bow-window. 

8.  Portion  of  window  on  ground  floor. 
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SANITAEY  MATTEES. 

A Fevo'-stric^en  Town. — Dr.  BachanaD,  a 
Government  inspector,  sent  down  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  hae  been 
engaged  in  making  a sanitary  inspection  of  the 
town  of  Whitehaven.  Attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
town,  and  inquiry  showed  that  during  the  last 
four  months  there  had  been,  out  of  a popula'ion 
of  19,000  people,  between  3G0  and  370  cases  of 
typhus  fever,  and  one  patient  out  of  every  six 
had  died.  The  medical  officer  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trustees  attributed  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  fever  at  Whitehaven  to  over-crowding 
and  defective  drainage.  Out  of  4,538  inhabited 
houses,  2,500  had  no  drainage,  except  the  surface. 
He  stated  that  he  had  urged  upon  the  Board 
the  absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  a proper  and 
efficient  system  of  household  drainage.  Dr. 
Buchanan  inspected  the  town,  which  occupied 
him  three  or  four  days.  The  effect  produced 
upon  bis  mind  by  this  inspection  was  that,  after 
he  had  been  in  the  town  a few  hours,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Privy  Council,  that  Whitehaven, 
infected  and  over-crowded,  was  not  a fit  place 
for  the  Comberland  Militia  to  assemble  in  for 
their  annual  periodical  training.  The  adjutant 
has,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  issued 
a notice  countermanding  a summons  to  meet 
there,  and  announcing  that  the  Cumberland 
Militia  are  not  to  assemble  this  year. 

Fever  in  Wales. — The  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions in  some  parts  of  Monmonth-ihiro  has 
Jed  to  alarming  mortality.  Defective  drainage 
and  the  proximity  of  pigsties  to  dwelling-houses 
have  borne  the  fruit  that  might  have  been 
expected,  Pontnewydd  and  Cwmbran,  villages 
between  Newport  and  Pontypool,  are  suffering 
frightfully  from  typhoid  fever.  Blaeuavon,  a 
town  numbering  some  8,000  inhabitants,  is  in  a 
deplorable  state ; and  measles  are  carrying  ofi' 
the  children  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  a day. 
It  is  computed  that  the  death-rate  had  risen  to 
the  frightful  figure  of  163  per  1,000,  instead  of 
the  usnal  proportion  of  about  20  per  1,000.  The 
Cambrian  states  that  fever  is  raging  in  and 
. around  Melincrythan,  Neath. 

Proposed  Fever  Hospital  for  Sheffield. — A meet- 
! ing  of  governors  of  the  Sheffield  General 
, Infirmary  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
: explaining  the  proposition  of  the  medical  stafl’ 

: and  Weekly  Board  to  erect  a new  building, 

I isolated,  for  the  treatment  of  offensive  surgical 
I cases  and  contagious  diseases,  in  the  house ; also 
1 to  explain  plans  and  to  take  into  consideration 
j the  best  means  of  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Mr.  Curry,  architect  of  the  new  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  has  prepared  plans,  and  he  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  building  at  7,0001. : with  the 
extras,  however,  it  is  expected  that  10,0001.  will 
be  required.  A resolution  was  adopted,  autho- 
rising and  requesting  the  Weekly  Board  to  carry 
out  the  plans  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  most 
expedient.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  in  aid  of 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building,  a subscription  be  forthwith  opened. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  promised  1,0001.,  and 
Messrs.  Mark  Firth  & Sous,  5001.  Several  other 
manufacturers  have  promised  2501.  each,  and 
nearly  3,0001.  were  subscribed  in  the  rooms. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Edinhuryh.  — The 
medical  officer  of  health  has  been  making  a 
survey  of  a district  in  the  Old  Town,  of  which  we 
lately  spoke.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town- 
council  he  gave  in  a report,  in  which  he  says  : — 
■dical  odieer  be^'a  to  submit  to  the  towu* 
■vey  he  has  made  of  a limited 
■•^priBed  between  the  High- 


proved  successful,  it  could  easily  be  extended  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Town.  With  regard  to  the  common 
stairs,  the  medical  oflicerbega  to  refer  to  the  report  on 
their  condition,  recently  presented  to  i hi  Council,  and  also 
to  the  BtatemcLts  regarding  them  contained  in  his  general 
report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  has  insisted  on  iho  cleansing  and  lighting  of  the  com- 
mon stairs  as  a most  important  step  in  improving  the 
sanitary  condiiiou  of  the  Old  Town." 

Lord  Warwich  find  Sewage  hrigation. — The 
negotiat.’ona  between  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  Leamington  Local  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  on  his  lord- 
ship’s estate,  has  been  brought  to  a satisfactory 
termination,  and  the  agreements  between  the 
Bo.ard  and  his  lordship  have  been  executed  and 
exchanged.  His  lordship  agrees  to  pay  4501.  per 
annum  for  the  sewage,  which  the  Board  are  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  pumping  to  a given  point  on 
bis  estate,  when  his  lordship  will  undertake  the 
entire  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
on  laud  prepared  for  its  reception.  The  agree- 
ment is  to  extend  over  a period  of  thirty  years, 
and  the  necessary  works  are  to  be  completed  by 
the  Board,  and  the  delivery  of  the  sewage  com- 
menced, on  the  25th  of  March  next. 

Adoption  by  New  Shoreham  of  the  Leamington 
Sewage  System. — The  Local  Board  have  had 
under  consideration  the  report  of  a committee 
consisting  of  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Gates 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harper,  who  were  selected  by  the 
Board  to  visit  the  Leamington  Sewage  Works, 
along  with  Mr.  Colbran,  of  Brighton,  and  report 
on  the  same  with  reference  to  the  applicability 
of  the  system  to  Shoreham.  After  undergoing 
the  deodorising  process,  the  sewage,  having  been 
fairly  dried  by  means  of  a pal  ' 
said  the  report,  is  spread  out 
two  or  three  days,  and  sprinkled  over  with 


The  matter  was  referred  to  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee. A letter  was  read  from  the  solicitors  of 
Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed sewerage  works.  The  letter  stated  that 
the  writers  had  been  informed  that  under  the 
present  scheme  one  or  more  ontfalls  were  to  be 
constructed  near  the  residential  property  of  Mr. 
Glutton,  called  Dovers  Lodge,  to  a stream  that 
flows  through  bis  land,  and  he  entered  his  for- 
mal protest  against  the  scheme,  as  in  case  of 
heavy  rainfalls,  certain  foul  and  noxious  matter 
was  sure  to  be  sent  there  to  the  injury  of 
his  property.  Under  the  2ith  & 25th  Viet., 
chap.  61,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  be  advisable  to  protect 
his  interests.  The  solicitors  requested  to  be  in- 
formud  how  far  the  proposed  scheme  had  been 
sanctioned  or  carried  out.  This  letter  was  also 
referred  to  the  sanitary  committee. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  closing  annual  meeting  of  this  society, 
Mr.  F.  Horner, president,  in  the  chair,it  was  stated 
that  the  subscriptions  received  daring  the  year 
amounted  to  86h  2a.,  and  there  was  a balance  of 
21.  17s.  5d.  in  hand. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  was  elected  president ; Mr.  G. 
A.  Audsley  and  Mr.  John  P.  Bradley,  vice-pre- 
sidents j Mr.  Paralow,  librarian  5 Mr.  G.F.  Deacon, 
treasurer ; and  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  jun.,  secre- 
tary. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Huggins,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bradley,  a special  vote  of  thanks  was 
patent  revolving  pan,  I awarded  to  Mr.  Statham  for  his  valuable  and  in- 
the  open  air  for  | dispensable  services  as  honorary  secretary  dur- 
, , . . , 7.  ■ , ‘ over  with  jug  the  past  and  preceding  years ; and  on  the 

sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  ammonia,  after  which  it  I motion  of  Mr.  Boult,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vale,  a 
IS  nadled  and  thrown  up  into  large  heaps,  ! similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
"wT  a fortnight,  and  ia  com.  ! retiring  treasurer. 

pe  ey  ried  by  natural  heat,  and  becomes  I The  president, in  his  closing  address,  said,  "I 
manure,  which  la  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  | am  sorry  that  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves 
farmer  aud  market  gardener.  It  is  sold  at  • • - - . - - 


- upon  any  improvement  in  the  j^osition  of  fine 

Mr.  Colbran^ stated  that  the  art  in  Liverpool;  for  it  seems  this  great  com- 
unr  r, ~ monity  is  still  unablo  to  restore  and  support  it4 

once  noble  annual  exhibitions. 


Tho  1 

council  the  results  of  s 
portion  of  the  Old  To 


SI.  10a.  a ton. 
scheme,  with  a few  minor  alterations  in  the 
way  of  economy,  would  be  applicable  to  Shore- 
ham.  The  costof  maanfacturing  the  manure  at 
Leamington  was  but  SOs.  a ton.  There  was  very 
little  steam  required, — only  a two  or  three-borae 
engine,— for  lilting  the  mud  from  tho  bottom  of 
' the  tank ; and  this  at  Shoreham,  which  was  a 
much  smaller  town,  might  be  done  by  hand. 
Some  plans  were  laid  before  the  Board  by  Mr. 
Golbran,  who  made  no  report,  aud  they  were 
approved  of.  The  meeting  decided  upon  a site 
for  the  sewage  works,  and  loft  the  treating  for 
purchase  in  the  hand  of  their  clerk. 

Land  for  the  Sanitary  lUorts  at  Kiddcrminstcj'. 
Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  the  commissioner  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Las  attended,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Kidderminster,  to  inquire  as  to  an  application 
by  the  town  council,  to  put  in  force  the  power 
of  the  Laud  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  for  the 
purchase  of  laud  for  the  sanitary  works.  The 
town  clerk  said  the  requirements  of  the  Act  had 
been  complied  with,  as  to  the  advertisements 
aud  notices.  The  commissioner  then  examined 
the  plans.  The  proposed  sewage  farm  is  over 
150  acres,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at 
22,000  at  the  present  time.  The  comniissioner 
said  that  would  be  sufficient  fur  a beginning,  and 
Mr.  Fairbank  said  that  by  extending  the  outfall 
sewage  a greater  distance,  they  could  afterwards 
take  other  lower-lying  land,  if  they  required  it. 
Tho  commissioner  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
fresh  legislation  would  give  them  increased 
power  of  getting  land  for  their  purposes.  The 
evidence  taken  in  support  of  the  application 


iT?. l acre  being  no  oppo. 

♦Ka  u-  1 — ^ ’ sition.  the  commissioner  saifl  ir.  vjaa 


St.  TI.i.‘iio  ha,  don.;  aol‘  in  'con;™;;  | tto  comniissionBr  Baid  it  was  gcatifyini 

the  district  so  questioD,  but  QUU  that  ' 


the  east  aud 

of  any  outbreak  of  disease  in  the  district  in  queatioD,  but 
because  ho  was  anxious  to  make  himself  more  thorouehly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Some  of  the  houses  were  in  such  a dilapidated 
state,  or  so  confined  in  their  dimensions,  that  the  medical 
olLcer  has  brought  them  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
council  as  unfit  for  habitation.  By  far  the  larger  propor- 
don  were  much  in  want  of  ordinary  repair,  and  were  not 
in  a cleanly  state.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  common 
itairs.  The  general  want  of  water  and  of  gas  was  noted  as 
i sanitary  grievance.  Tho  number  of  families  living  in  this 
listnct  has  been  estimated  ns  709.  All  of  them  pay  largely 
,or  their  house  accommodation,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable 
o insist  that  landlords  should  execute  all  uecossarv 
repairs.  This,  it  appears  to  the  medical  officer,  could 
)eat  be  effected  by  calling  upou  landlords  throughout  such 
.n  area  as  the  one  under  examination  to  repair  their  pro- 
Jcrty  simultaneously,  and  not  by  singling  out  here  and 
here  mclividual  landlords.  In  the  one  case,  the  repsirs 
then  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  would 
le  paid  for  by  increased  rent,  and  the  inhabitants,  already 
iigh-tented,  would  liud  it  impossible  to  resist  the  claim  • 
lut  in  the  other  case,  if  all  the  landlords  of  a districi 
rere  compelled  to  put  their  property  into  a state  of  decent 
epair,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  raise  the  rental  of  the 
istrict,  and  the  inhabitani  s would  reap  the  advantage  in 
nproved  house  accommodation.  If  the  experiment 


no  one  had  appeared  to  oppose  the 
scheme.  With  a rateable  value  of  42,000i , they 
could  obtaiQ  borrowing  powers  for  nearly  Si, 0001., 
and  although  they  might  not  want  this  snm  yet 
it  would  save  a second  application  to  the  Govei-n. 
ment.  The  loan  could  spread  over  fifty  years 
instead  of  thirty,  which  would  make  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  mneh  lighter  for 
the  ratepayers. 

The  licigate  Sticage. — At  a recent  meeting, 
the  mayor  said  he  bad  a further  communication 
to  present  from  tlie  British  Association,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  treatment  of  the  utilisationof  sewage 
and  tho  causes  of  its  failure.  It  was  proposed 
to  select  250  towns  or  districts,  representing 
types  of  towns  whose  works  should  be  examined 
and  reported  upon.  The  committee  desired  to 
know  whether,  if  Reigace  were  selected,  every 
facility  would  be  given  to  the  examining  engi- 
neers and  chemists  ? The  mayor  further  said  he 
believed  the  Association  asked  for  subscriptions. 


We  expect  this 
year  to  be  visited  by  the  British  Association. 
On  former  occasions  while  they  were  here  these 
autunin  exhibitions  were  open,  and  proved  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  many  of  their  mem- 
bers. Are  we  this  year,  then,  to  betray  tho 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  practically  admit 
that  we  have  been  obliged  permanently  to  close 
the  doors  of  our  academy  ? I have  often  felt  that 
it  would  well  become  the  learned  societies  of 
the  town  to  combine  in  endeavouring  to  raise 
art  from  the  very  low  estate  into  which  it  has 
fallen  among  ua,  and  I am  sure  that  any  such 
movement  would  meet  with  a hearty  response 
aud  support  from  many  of  our  wealthy  connois- 
seurs who  may  have  both  the  will  aud  the 
power  to  help  in  so  good  a cause.  Birmingham 
aud  Manchester  continue  to  support  their  ex- 
hibitions  creditably,  aud  it  seems  a reproach  to 
modern.  Liverpool  that  she  cannot  do  the  same.” 


TERRORISM  AT  MANCHESTER. 

A DETEitMiNKD  attempt  ia  being  made  to  got 
at  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  connected 
with  the  brickmaking  business  at  Manobester. 
In  addition  to  500Z.  offered  by  the  authorities  of 
Manchester,  and  1001.  to  be  given  by  Govern- 
ment, the  master  builders  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  have  agreed  to  give  200/.,  those  of 
Birmingham  50i , and  Mr.  Johnson  himself  150/ , 
to  induce  those  who  are  in  the  secret  to  betray 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  simultaneous 
outrage  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  house  in  Levenshulme 
aud  his  timber-yard  at  Ancoats. 

Should  all  this  not  suffice,  as  many  thousands 
as  hundreds  of  pounds  ought  to  be  offered  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  all-important  that  such  pro- 
ceedings should  be  put  a stop  to  at  the  outset. 
Jtherwise,  should  the  villains  escape  in  this  in- 
stance, others  maybe  instigated  to  pursue  the 
same  system  of  terrorism  iu  order  to  accomplish 
their  nefarious  ends.  Greek  brigandage, — Irish 
Ribbonisra, — ia  nothing  to  this;  for  in  these 
cases  respectable  persons  are  safe  so  long  ns  they 
do  uot  expose  themselves  to  peril  in  byways 
and  country  districts  ; but  here  ia  a case  where 
terrorism  is  brought  to  their  very  doors.  Mr. 
Johnson,  we  learn,  dares  not  let  it  be  known 
where  he  is  to  sleep  from  night  to  uigbt.  He  is 
obliged  to  disuse  bis  own  conveyance,  and  skulk 
to  and  from  his  busiuess  aud  bis  home  in  unex- 
pected modes,  and  at  unanticipated  times.  His 
premises  are  watched  by  prowling  scoundrels; 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  Manchester  police  have 
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refused  to  protect  him  and  his  without  double 
cost  of  coDstables ! 

Efficient  protection,  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Queen’s  evidence  who  may  come  forward,  ought 
also  to  be  widely  published,  else  fear  of  murder 
will  overcome  the  utmost  temptation  of  reward. 
Safe  and  secret  conduction  out  of  the  country,  if 
desired,  or  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  after  conviction  of  the  terrorists,  ought 
also  to  be  assured  by  advertisement,  as  well  as 
the  reward. 


petent  person  come  for  a trifle  once  or  twice  a 
week,  to  suit  hia  own  convenience,  to  be  covered 
by  a small  fee  or  subscription  ? Something,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  done  to  mend  this  state  of 
things. 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL  NAVE 
RESTORATION. 


A Buildee’s  Son. 


THE  SAXON  CHURCH  OF  WORTH. 

SiE, — Remembering  the  efforts  yon  made  to 


save  the  sacriflced  chancel  of  this  church,  then 
a Saxon  plan  intact,  and  the  only  one  remain- 
ing in  the  kingdom,  I think  it  right  to  inform 


The  anniversary  services  in  connexion  with 
the  efforts  being  made  to  restore  this  church  have 
taken  place  at  the  cathedral. 

Subsequently,  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  luncheon  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
College-green,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  W.  K.  Wait).  At  the  close  of  the  repast  the 
report  was  read,  as  also  aletter  from  the  architect, 
Mr.  Street,  after  which  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  resolutions  were  passed,  cordially  approving 
of  a new  north  porch,  for  which  the  Mayor  has 
subscribed  1,2001.,  and  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  being  both  at  once  built,  as  set  out  in  the 
report ; and  that  the  committee  open  a second 
subscription-list,  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a 
new  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  nave.  In 
course  of  the  meeting  Canon  Norris  said  1,1001. 
of  the  1,2001.,  in  answer  to  the  Mayor’s  appeal 
had  been  subscribed  for  raising  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  on  the  east  and  west  sides  to  abont 
the  same  height  as  the  poroh.  He  also  stated 
that  besides  the  nave  restoration  work,  the 
tower  was  being  fully  strengthened  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  at  an  expense  of  6,0001.,  and  the 
cloisters  were  being  restored  by  some  friends. 
The  Mayor  said  that  if  the  money  to  complete 
the  cathedral  was  raised  in  five  years,  a gentle- 
man authorised  him  to  state  that  he  would  head 
the  list  with  1,0001. 


you  that  its  natural  guardians  are  now  taking 
down  the  spire,  and  I am  told  intend  also  to 
pull  down  the  tower,  a curious  structure,  you 
will  remember,  including  in  its  construction 
the  trunks  of  four  large  trees  of  quite  un- 
known age. 

Aecditect. 


PROJECTING  CORNICES. 


Sib, —Would  you  kindly  supply  some  information  as  to 
the  law  or  usage  regarding  projecting  cornices  and 
onpitala  ? The  cornice  and  capital  at  ihe  Inverness  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  have  been,  through  the  ad- 
joining proorietor,  a source  of  great  tmublo  to  us. 

The  comice  projects  about  15  in,,  and  the  capital  6 in. 
or  7 in.  The  lormer  is  abont  16  ft.  and  the  latter  about 
12  ft.  above  the  aforesaid  proprietor’s  property. 

Having  failed,  even  though  offering  a premium,  to  get  a 
contractor  to  undertake  the  work,  the  ofEcials  ate 
threatened  with  imprisonment  if  it  is  not  done  in  a few 
days.  Your  kindly  giving  the  necessary  information  lU 
Ihe  circumstances  will  bo  gratefully  remembered  by  tha 
Association.  Abthub  Kobebtson,  Secretary. 

*,*  The  cornice  and  capital  projecting  over  the  pro- 
petty  of  the  adjoining  owner,  ho  may  enforce  their  removal 
unless  arranged  with.  Probably  he  would  accept  an  en- 
gagement to  take  away  the  projections,  when  bis  own  re- 
quirements  made  the  removal  necessary.  " o “9 
understand  why  there  should  be  any  dillieulty  in  hnding  a 
builder  who  would  make  the  required  alteration. 


TENDERING. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

SiE, — It  must  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  observe 
the  result  of  efforts  made  to  procure  tbe  opening 
of  tbe  British  Museum  more  frequently  to  the 
public,  though  the  concession  after  all  is  not 
very  groat.  Pray  do  not  cease  to  advocate  the 
continuous  opening  day  by  day  throughout  the 
year  at  nine  o’clock,  closing  at  the  hours  of 
five,  six,  seven,  or  eight,  according  to  the  time  of 
year  and  duration  of  daylight.  This  would  be 
comprehensible  to  the  general  public,  but  any 
elaborate  scheme  of  days  and  hours  for  opening 
and  closing  (as  just  published  on  the  notice- 
board,  a copy  of  which  I send),  has  only  the 
effect  of  bewildering  and  disappointing  visitors, 
who  cannot  carry  in  their  memory  all  the  details 
even  if  they  have  the  patience  to  read  and 
understand  for  once  the  long  involved  statement. 

c.  c.  c. 


TURNMILL-STREET  COURTS, 
CLERKENWELL. 

Admitting,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  your 
strictures  on  the  above,  I beg  to  submit  that  as 
a portion  only  of  the  houses  in  question,  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  courts,  have  been  rebuilt,  in 
situ,  no  question  arises  under  the  Building  Act. 
The  entrances  are  untouched,  and  no  new  line 
of  frontage  is  involved. 

Whatever  remedy  may  exist  must,  I think,  ho 
sought  at  other  hands  than  of  those  of  the 

Disteict  Sueveyoe. 


“From  the  9tb  of  May  to  tbe  8ih  of  August,  1870, 
oluaivc,  the  public  will  be  admitted  to  view  the  collections 

on  Monday  from  ten  until  eight  o’clock;  on  Wednesdays 

and  Fridays  from  ten  until  six  o’clock  ; and  on  Saturdays 
from  twelve  until  eight  o’clock,  hrom  the  9th  to  the  Sist 
of  August,  inclusive,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  ten  until  six  o’clock,  aud  on  Saturdays  from 
twelve  until  six  o’clock." 


As  this  is  a subject  that  interests  tho  whole  of  the 
building  trades,  I think  a few  remarks  upon  it  would  not 
be  oat  of  place  here.  Tbe  system  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  certainly  very  unsatisfactory  to  competitors.  I myself 

Srocured  a specillcation  of  works  to  bo  done  for  tho 
[etropolitan  Board  of  Works  (no  bills  of  quantities  being 
lupplied)  ; I went  thoroughly  into  the  job;  sent  in  my 
tender  at  the  appointed  time,  which  is  now  over  a month 
ago,  since  which  time  I have  heard  nothing  whatever  about 
it,  neither  has  it  appeared  in  the  Builder  ot  any  otherpub- 
Ucation  that  I am  aware  of,  or  can  find  out ; but  on  passing 
the  Bite  where  tho  works  are  to  be  done  on  Friday  last,  I 
found  that  a builder  was  just  commencing  the  job.  Now,  sir, 
I do  not  find  fault  because  I am  not  the  suucesslul  com- 
petitor, hut  I think  that  at  any  rate  builders  are  entitled 
to  a little  more  consideration,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense  they  are  put  to  in  esti- 
mating. It  surely  would  not  cost  much  if  a copy  of  tbe 
amount  of  tenders  had  been  sent  to  each  competitor. 
What  I think  we  should  have  is  this,  that  a speciUod  time 
being  named  to  receive  tenders,  tbe  architect  should  there 
and  then  open  and  state  the  amount  of  each  tender  to  the 
builders  or  their  representatives.  Of  courie,  I am  aware 
that  this  is  sometimes  done,  but  why  should  it  not  be 
always  so  ? Wby  leave  us  to  think,  as  we  are  sometimes  led 
to  do,  that  there  is  some  jobbery  goingon.  An  architect, 
above  all  others,  should  hold  himself  above  even  suspicion, 
aud  let  his  actions  he  done  openly;  then  none  can  hnd 
fault.  A Builubb  oe  some  Teabs'  SiAifPiifG. 


THE  SERPENTINE. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  tbe  annaal  general  meeting.  May  2nd,  the 
following  office-bearers  were  appointed  : — 
President Thomas  Henry  Wyatt. 

Yiee-presidents  E.  I’Anson,  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and 
A.  Waterhouse.  _ . 

Honorary  Secretaries  :—T.  L.  Donaldson  (Foreign 


P.S. — There  is  some  improvement  given  in  the 
shape  of  now  habitations  redneed  in  height  one 
story, — now  only  two  stories  high.  The  building 
of  proper  model  lodging-houses,  adapted  for  the 
lower  class,  is  still  one  of  tbe  unsolved  problems 
of  the  day  : certainly  not  touched  by  the  Peabody 
dwellings — which  we  must  discard. 


Corr.j,  J.  P.  Seddon  (Home  Duties) 


Ordinary  Members  of  the  Council A.  Blomfield,  M.  A., 
H Curtey,  Chas.  Fowler,  E.  W.  Godwin,  J.  H.  liakewill, 
W"  Burges,  Darbishire,  K.  Kerr,  E.  Roberts,  Roumicu,  8t. 
Aubyn,  Q.  Truefitt,  Austin  (Canterbury).  J.  Fowler 
(Lowtb),  R.  J.  JohtiBon  (Newcastle-on- Tyne). 

Treasurer  Sir  W.  R.  Farqiihar,  hart. 

Honorary  Solicitor:  — F.  Ouvry. 

Auditors;— E.  A.  Griining  and  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A. 


Sib  —Permit  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  a letter  in 
your  last  number,  signed  “ W.  E.  H.,’’  which  coiitBiued 
the  astounding  notice  that  the  Commissioners  of  \\  ooda 
and  Forests  had  resolved  not  to  remove  the  remaining  mud 
and  sewage  matter,  but  to  bury  it  under  sand  and  gravel, 
to  percolare  through  hereafter,  and  leave  it  as  had  as  ever. 
No  grsater  crying  evil  could  be  found  than  the  Serpentine 
as  it  was,  and  I have  watched  with  almost  daily  miorest 
for  several  months  past  the  admirable  and  eflicient  plana 
adopted  to  remedy  all  its  defects.  When  the  water  was 
let  off,  the  mass  of  filthy  black  mud  (probabh  much 
sewage  matter),  was  thrown  np  in  heaps,  leaving  channels 
upon  tbe  solid  bottom  for  the  drainage.  Thus  far  every  atom 
of  this  fcDtid  filthy  matter  has  been  removed  aud  buried 
in  receptacles  from  wi  ieh  the  pure  fresh  gravel,  clay,  and 
sand,  had  been  obtained,  and  temporarily  stored  to  form 
tbe  new  bottom  of  this  splendid  lake  or  river,  and  up  to 
this  time  have  been  gradually  spread  on  the  solid  bottom, 
from  which  the  filthy  matter  bad  been  removed  to  a care- 
fully regulated  depth.  The  remaining  portion  (not  one 
sixth  part  of  the  great  work),  is  in  rapid  course  of  removal, 
so  that  in  a few  weeks  it  will  be  entirely  complet^^^^^ 


APPRENTICES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

SiE,— I send  you  a few  thoughts  about  the 
TisiDg  generation  of  apprentices  employed  in 
the  building  trades.  The  men  we  are  in  want 
of,  sir,  are  those  who  can  work  to  a scale, 
interpret  a plan,  read,  write,  use  the  dividers, 
"|"-equare,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  manual  part  of  the 
work.  Apprentices,  now-a-days,  never  think  of 
taking  op  the  Builder,  building  books,  T-square, 
scales,  &o.,  except  for  curiosity,  and  lay  them 
down  again  in  full  belief  that  such  things  are 
not  for  such  persons  as  themselves.  We  want 
to  get  the  apprentices  to  study  these  things 
between  times,  to  put  their  whole  interest  into 
it,  to  keep  up  what  they  have  learnt,  and  increase 
it  as  much  as  they  can.  What  we  need  is,  the 
head  and  the  hands  together.  How  is  this  to  be 
got  ? I think  I hear  some  one  say.  We  are 
likely  to  have  compulsory  education  soon,  and 
then  we  shall  have  good  men.  But,  I answer. 
What  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  now  appren- 
tices  ? Well,  sir,  I think  something  might  be 
done  to  make  a school-room  as  pleasant  as  a 
public-house  to  pass  an  evening  in  improving 
the  edneation  of  such  persons.  Many,  I am  sure, 
would  jump  at  tbe  thought  of  it, — persons  who 
would,  perhaps  cannot,  improve  themselves  for 
want  of  something  of  this  sort.  Are  there  no 
kind-hearted  English  gentlemen,  builders,  who 
would  lend  books  for  such  a purpose  ? Would 


The  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferrey  by  the  ontgoiog  president. 
Sir  W.  Tite;  and  the  other  medals  and  prizes  to 
the  various  successful  competitors  whose  names 
we  have  before  given. 


SAINT  PAUL’S  BELL. 


Sib,— Onr  attention  having  been  directed  to  a corre- 
spondence in  your  paper  respecting  the  diameter  of  the 
great  bell  at  St.  Paul’s,  permit  us,  as  successors  to  the 
Founder,  Richard  Phelps,  to  say  that  according  to  enr 
measurement  it  is  6 ft,  10  in.  in  diameter  at  mouth,  4 ft. 
7 in.  from  lip  to  shoulder,  6f  in.  thick  at  sound-bow,  and 
of  the  estimated  weight  of  6 tons. 

If  auy  of  your  readers  desire  to  measure  the  trammel 
or  crook  from  which  it  was  made,  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  show  it  them  if  they  win  cell  on  ns. 

Apart  of  the  uriginal  contract  lor  making  ami  fixing 
tho  bell  is  also  in  our  possession. 

MeABS  & SlAIKBANX. 


PICCADILLY  HILL. 

Sib  —It  would  be  a great  comfort  to  those  who,  at  this  jJ 
season  especially,  pass  so  frequently  in  carriages  between  n 
St  Jamea’a-street  and  Hyde  Park-corner,  il  tbe  nee  which  ■ 
has  its  apex  opposite  Devonshire  House  could  be  reduced  •' 
bv  3 ft  or  3 ft  It  may  be  observed  that  omnibuses  going  ; 
west  lock  ihoir  wheels  for  tbe  descent,  and  there  is  no  . 
description  of  horse  or  driver  who  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  in  one  way  or  another  in  passing  along  this  much-  i 
frequented  route.  The  existence  of  this  trilling  htll,  too,  i- 
ia  scarcely  less  annoying  to  tbe  pedestrian,  aiidmuat  bean  • 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  residents  along  that  part,  as  it 
seems  to  necessitate  having  the  road  paved  with  granite,  i( 
instead  of  its  being  macadamised  like  the  rest  ofPiccadiUy.)l 
Surely  all  this  forms  a grievance,  which,  liko  the  entrance  :| 
to  Park-lane,  is  rather  a disgrace  in  the  present  day  to 


HALIFAX  PERMANENT  BENEFIT 
BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  inquiry  made  in  our  pages,  the 
Secretary  writes : — 

The  directors  of  the  society  desire  to  state  that  they 
have  not  been  idle  since  tbe  drawings  were  sent  in  on  the 
8th  of  February.  On  the  6tb  of  M»rch  they  select,  d the 
first  design,  and  in  accordance  with  the  “ lustruclions  to 
architects,”  called  upon  tbe  author  to  satisfy  them  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  for  tbe  stipulated  sum, — 5,OOOL  On 
the  26th  ult.,  at  an  interview  with  him,  he  was  informed 
that  be  had  failed  to  establish  his  statements,  lie  ex- 
pressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  conducting  of  tho  com- 
petition, and  withdrew  from  it. 

the  4th  inst.  another  design  was  selected,  aud  the 
.now  calling  upon  the  author  of  this  design 


thoso  who  have  the  power  to  remove  it. 


LiirT.-CoLosEii, 


PAROCHIAL  SCAVENGING.  j 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  onr  advertising  columuflij 
of  last  week,  that  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke,  Old-street,  are: 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Corporation  ol  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  dusting  and  scavenging  ot  theirl 
narish.  They  have  taken  a wharf,  purchased  horses  and 

V tn  aaroan  OTiH  I’ollfiCt  ftll  lllfl  rOlUSB  01  ihO 


directors 

not  the  parish  BChoolmaster  or  some  other  com-  [ to  comply  with  the  same  test, 


carts,  and  intend  to  sweep  and  eollecc  all  the  relu: 
parish  with  their  own  men;  they  are  now  ready- to  entWl 
mtoa  contract  for  its  purchase  and  removal  from  the, 
wharf  by  bsrges  or  otherwise.  The  proposals  ore  to  bel 

sent  in  on  the  18th  inst.  . , 

Tnisis  astep  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  sweepings 
and  refuse  of  our  streets  are  avsluable  manure  f.T  cerium  I 
lands,  and  will  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the  ratepayers,:] 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  the  cLansiug  ot  ihoi 
streets  more  under  tbe  control  of  the  auihormea  than  byi 

the  old  system  of  contract.  .... 

The  Vestry  of  St.  Luke  hive,  for  the  last  two 
been  cleansing  their  streets  with  men  taken  out  of  the 
worRbouse  and  stone-yard,  paying  them  ds.  per  “y- 
part  of  tbe  new  sysl.-m  resulted  in  a luving  ol  400L  a y e»r,. 
exclusive  of  the  saving  of  tho  rates,  to  the  extent  . f the. 
support  given  to  these  men  m the^sbape  of  parish  reiiel.  . 
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IMPEIIIAL  INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
VIENNA  WATERWORKS. 

The  execution  of  this  great  work,  after  Raving 
been  for  several  years  under  discuBBion,  has 
been  ultimately  decided  on. 

The  supply  of  water  to  Vienna  and  its  suburbs, 
cou:prisiug  a population  of  about  800,000  inha- 
bitants, is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Hitherto  the  whole  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
Danube.  By  the  present  project  it  will  be  drawn 
from  the  “ simmering  ” at  the  foot  of  the  pic- 
turesque Alps,  from  two  springs,  viz,, — “ Kaiser- 
bruuu”  and  “ Stixenstein,”  whence  the  purest 
spring  water  will  be  conducted  to  the  principal 
reservoir,  the  ‘'Roaenhugel,”  a spot  beautifully 
situated  on  a hill  near  Vienna.  Here,  on  the 
2lBt  of  April,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  solemnly 
inaugurated  these  works,  attended  by  the 
Imperial  family,  the  Austrian  Court,  the  English 
and  other  Ambassadors,  the  nobility,  and  muni- 
cipal council  of  the  city,  and  all  the  notabilities 
of  the  empire. 

"^^Q^tocal  length  of  the  line  of  these  works, 
from  Kaiserbrnnn,  and  from  Stixenstein  to  the 
Rosenhiigel,  is  312,375  ft.,  passing  by  Ternitz, 
Baden,  Weikeredorf,  Matzendorf,  and  Modling. 
The  two  springs  at  Kaiserbrnun  and  Stixeu- 
stein  are  to  join  at  Ternitz.  There  will  be 
24,900  fc.  of  tunnels,  the  longest  of  which,  in  the 

Hbllentbal,”  measures  8,463  ft.  Through  the 
whole  length  of  the  line  the  water  will  be 
conducted  in  walled  and  covered  canals,  worked 
with  hydraulic  lime  and  Portland  cement, 
where  the  water  level  will  be  6 ft.  beneath  the 
I surface  of  the  ground,  to  protect  the  water  alike 
' from  fiost  and  heat.  The  most  important  via- 
j ducts  will  be  constructed  at  Baden,  Modling, 

1 Litsing,  Maur,  and  Speisiog.  Frum  tho  reser- 
I voir  at  Roseiihugel  the  water  will  be  conducted 
I to  the  two  other  reservoirs  at  Schmelg  and 
I Wienerberg  (called  “ Spinnerin  am  Kreug”)  in 
I cast-iron  pipes  of  33  in.  and  36  in.  diameter. 
From  these  three  reservoirs  the  water  will  be 
led  to  the  interior  of  the  town  through  pipes  of 
tho  smallest  diameter. 

Tho  Donan  canal  and  river  Wien  are  to  be 
traversed  ty  pipes,  sunk  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  con;inne  the  system  from  the 
opposite  banks,  and  tho  top  edges  of  all  the 
pipes  will  be  also  laid  7 ft.  beneath  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  ground.  The  length  of  this  lino  of  pipes 
18  about  twenty-three  English  miles,  and  that  of 
the  whole  system  about  eighty  English  miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  five  viaducts  is  8,382 
ft.,  the  longest  of  which,  at  Baden,  is  2,769  ft. 

The  contractor  for  these  works  is  Mr.  A. 
iGabrielli,  of  Westminster  Chambers,  London. 


:KIRBY-HILL  church,  boroughbridge, 

YORKSHIRE. 

I Kirby-hill  Church  has  been  re-opened  for 
'divine  service.  A short  time  ago,  in  con- 
jBequc-nce  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
lohurcb,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  was 
lobtained.  His  plans  were  adopted,  and  tho  con- 
itract  for  carrying  out  the  restoration  was  entered 
iinto  with  Messrs.  Shafto  & Barry,  of  York.  They 
{have  completed  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Roome,  clerk  of  the  works.  Owing 
jto  limited  funds,  the  original  oontract  did  not 
jembraco  all  the  restoration  necessary  to  com- 
bleto  the  church  in  its  integrity,  but  this  has 
pjnee  been  done.  The  church  is  of  great  an- 
jLiquity,  and  many  remains  of  carved  crosses  and 
btber  stones,  evidently  of  Saxon  origin,  have 
pen  found  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
jThe  south  porch  doorway  is  Norman,  but  the 
jremaius  of  two  former  doorways  still  exist  beside 

ioho  present  one,  some  aroh-stones  remaining  of 
me,  and  the  jamb  and  carved  impost  of  another. 
The  Norman  arcade  dividing  tho  nave  from  the 
horth  aisle  has  been  restored.  Some  mural 
piutiug  discovered  upon  the  arches  has  been 
preserved.  This  arcade,  also,  from  the  appear- 
jiiice  of  the  stones,  is  an  insertion  in  a Saxon 
kail.  The  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
.'•n  pulling  down  the  walls  of  the  former  aisle,  a 

fragment  of  tracery  was  found  belonging  to  an 
ncient  Decorated  window.  The  design  was 
raced,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  the  new 
'windows.  The  whole  of  the  seats  in  the  church 
tre  now  of  oak,  made  from  the  original  design, 
i"th  carved  poppy-head  finials,  and  the  ancient 
■seats  found  in  the  church  have  been  re-used.  The 
oain  features  of  this  church  now  present  a 
umilar  appearance  to  what  they  did  centuries 
■'go,  and  there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  nn- 
iVards  of  250.  ^ 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Derby  Central  School. — On  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Derby  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion,  there  was  commenced  at  the  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution, Wardwick,  a Central  School  of  Art.  The 
school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  will  receive  a share  of  the 
Government  grant  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils.  The  school  opens  under  distinguished 
patronage,  and  is  to  bo  worked  under  an  earnest 
committee,  by  a very  competent  teacher.  Some 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  under  far  leas 
favourable  anBpices  to  establish  such  a school. 

The  So^ithajYipton  School, — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  School  of  Art  now  in  coarse  of 
erection  at  the  rear  of  the  Hartley  Institution 
has  been  laid.  The  stone  bears  the  following 
inscription  ; — “ Southampton  School  of  Art. — 
This  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Councillor  Chipper- 
field,  chairman  of  the  Hartley  Council,  on 
April  6th,  1870.  — Frederick  Perkins,  esq., 
mayor;  James  Lemon,  esq.,  M.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
teot  5 F.  T,  Bond,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.C.8.,  principal ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bull  & Sons,  builders.”  The 
building,  according  to  tho  local  Independent,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  is  expected 
to  be  fib  for  occupation  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
summer  vacation. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shiplahe. — The  ancient  church  of  Shiplake 
has  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of 
Reading,  from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  of 
London.  The  chancel  is  entirely  new.  The 
stained  glass  windows  and  polished  marble 
pnipib  are  the  principal  features  seen  on  entering 
the  church.  The  whole  of  the  north  wall  is  new, 
as  also  the  chancel ; eleven  windows  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Horwood,  of 
Frome  j the  small  baptismal  window  being  pre- 
sented by  Sir  R,  Phillimorc.  The  chandeliers 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham  ; 
the  pulpit  and  reredos  are  of  alabaster,  carved 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London;  the  tiles  were  made 
by  Godwin,  of  Lugwardioe,  those  in  tho  chancel 
being  expressly  mannfactured  for  the  Shiplake 
Church,  Tho  bells  have  been  re-hung  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  and  a new  one  given  by  the  vicar  added 
to  the  peal.  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  wore 
the  builders  employed. 

Breinton.  ~ The  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Breinton,  ou  the  Wyo,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
present  restoration  consists  of  the  re-building  of 
the  chancel  on  its  old  foundations,  tho  old  win- 
dows having  been  worked  in.  again,  and  the 
partial  re-building  of  the  nave,  the  west  gable, 
and  western  end  of  the  sonth  wall  of  which 
remain  as  they  were ; the  remainder  is  new. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a large 
end  well-proportioned  arch.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  a new  aisle  has  been  added,  which 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  fonr 
pointed  arches,  carried  on  columns  of  blue 
Hannam  stone,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases. 
The  nave  is  lighted  on  the  south  side  by  two 
windows,  one  having  three  lights  and  tho  other 
two.  There  is  also  an  old  lancet  window  over 
the  circular-headed  doorway  at  the  west  end.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  there  are  three  win- 
dows, having  two  lights  each,  and  of  simitar 
character  to  those  ou  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
There  is  a long  lancet  window  in  tho  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  a circular  window  at  the 
oast  end,  over  the  archway  leading  to  the  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  floors  throughout,  the 
nave,  north  aisle,  porch,  vestry,  and  chancel 
have  been  laid  entirely  with  tiles  from  Mr.  God- 
win’s  manufactory  at  Withington.  The  seats 
in  the  nave  are  of  deal,  varnished.  All  the  roofs 
are  new,  and  covered  with  slates ; the  nave, 
aisle,  and  vestry  being  opcn-timbered.  The 
walls  of  the  chancel  internally  are  painted. 
There  is  a bell-turret,  about  8 ft.  square,  at  the 
w'est  end  of  the  nave,  surmounted  by  a spirelet, 
treated  entirely  in  slate  and  lead  work.  It  is 
about  68  ft.  high  from  the  ground-line  to  the  top 
of  the  vane.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been 
abont  1,600L  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Collins  & Cul'is,  of  Tewkesbury,  by  whom  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Kempson,  Hereford.  The  stained  glass  threo- 
light  window  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Eckerjall. 

Bilton. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Bilton 
having  gone  much  to  decay,  has  undergone  a re- 
storation under  Mr.  G.  G,  Scott,  and  the  structure 


has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The 
expense  incurred  by  the  restoration  is  in  round 
numbers  the  sum  of  l,200f.  The  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr,  Brumby,  of  York 
the  contractor.  Mr.  Brumby  sublet  the  car- 
penter’s and  joiner’s  work  to  Mr.  Dennison,  of 
York. 

Burton-in-Lonsdalc. — The  new  church  of  All 
Saints,  which  has  been  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Thornton,  of  Brixton-bill,  London; 
” for  the  benefit  of  his  native  place,”  has  been 
consecrated.  The  building  is  in  the  Early 
Gothic^  style.  The  site  chosen  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  old  church,  and  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  cottoges,  in  one  of  which 
the  benevolent  donor  was  born.  The  dimen- 
sions  are Nave,  66  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  aisle, 
66  ft.  by  17  ft. ; chancel,  33  ft.  by  21  ft.  The 
tower  contains  six  bells.  A residence  for  the 
vicar  has  been  erected  near  the  church.  The 
parish  church  of  Thornton-in-Lonadale,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  Burton,  has  also  been  con- 
secrated after  having  been  rebuilt.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Oswald,  and  the  architecture  is  of 
a similar  style  to  Burton  Church. 

Birstal. — The  parish  church  of  Birstal,  which 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarg-:d,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  total 
cost  of  the  re-erection  has  been  nearly  18,0001. 
The  church  is  in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style 
of  architecture.  The  extreme  length  within  the 
walla  is  118  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  breadth  80  ft.,  and 
height  to  ridge,  41  ft.  The  outer  walls  are  all 
faced  with  dressed  ashlar,  which,  together  with 
the  moulded  and  carved  work,  is  executed  in 
Huddersfield  atone.  The  porches,  north  and 
south,  are  lofty,  and  have  groined  ceilings,  with 
groined  ribs.  A battlemented  parapet  runs 
round  the  eaves  and  gables  throughout,  and 
is  broken  up  by  carved  and  crocheted  pinnacles 
over  the  buttresses  and  at  the  corners.  The 
apex  is  further  enriched  with  crosses.  The  clear- 
story is  lighted  on  either  side  with  eight  two- 
lightwindow3,with  traceried  heads.  The  eastwin- 
dow  has  seven  lights,  and  the  head  is  filled  in  with 
moulded  decorated  tracery.  The  end  windows 
to  the  outer  aisles  are  each  three-light,  traceried. 
The  whole  of  the  other  windows  are  square, 
with  cusped  beads,  and  retain  as  near  as  pos- 
sible their  original  position.  The  roofs  through- 
out aro  of  deal,  with  moulded  trusses  and 
traceried  spandrels,  and  the  chancel-roof  has 
hammer-beams,  on  which  angels  are  carved. 
The  seats  are  of  oak,  with  moulded  and  carved 
ends,  and  in  the  ohancul  are  placed  stalls,  which 
were  executed  by  a Cambridge  firm.  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  executed  the 
stained-glass  east  windows.  The  ironwork  in 
the  nave  is  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Firth,  of  Birstal.  Mr. 
Ruddock,  of  Loudon,  did  the  stone-carving  in 
the  chancel,  and  that  in  the  remainder  of  the 
building  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  of 
Dewsbury.  The  whole  of  the  building  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  Whiteley,  of  Leeds, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Crossland,  of 
Leeds  and  London.  The  church  will  seat  1,050 
persons. 

Pitminster. — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  after 
undergoing  a restoration.  The  church  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Crewkerne, 
architect,  prepared  the  plana  for  the  restoration. 
The  rough  casts  that  were  placed  outside  the 
tower  a few  years  ago  have  been  removed,  and 
the  stonework  pointed,  and  made  to  look  as  it 
did  originally.  Ou  the  north  side  the  walls  have 
been  renewed  with  flint  and  sandstone,  with 
Hamhill  dressings,  and  the  porch  has  been  raised 
and  surmounted  with  a parapet,  with  carved 
cornices  and  angels’  heads,  with  a cross  in  the 
centre.  The  old  windows  ou  that  side  have  been 
taken  out,  and  a couple  of  new  ones  substi- 
tuted. A new  roof  has  been  put  to  the  nave,  and 
new  clearstory  windows.  The  organ  gallery  has 
been  removed,  the  western  side  thrown  open,  and 
the  southern  aisle  widened.  The  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  open  benches  substituted.  The 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  aro  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  A south  porch  has  been  built, 
and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  oak.  A new 
chancel  arch  has  been  erected,  and  a new  arch 
has  been  built  between  the  north  chancel  and 
the  north  aisle.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a reredos, 
with  diapered  panels,  and  ornamented  carving. 

Ulcomb. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  having  been  restored.  The  works 
commenced  in  1864,  and  have  been  from  time  to 
time  since  carried  out  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  as  far  as  the  funds  would 
allow.  The  works  consist  of  new  roof  on  chancel, 
with  panelled  and  moulded  ceiling,  as  also  all 
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the  roofs  tbroogboot  the  church,  the  whitewash 
removed  from  the  stonework,  and  replastered,  the 
whole  of  the  walls  restored,  the  windows  re- 
glazed,  and  some  now  windows  added,  the  old 
wainscot  pews  removed  and  replaced  with  open 
back  wainscot  seats,  new  reading-desk,  altar 
table  and  rail,  chancel  paved  with  Minton  s tde^, 
and  the  old  pulpit  renovated  and  replaced.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  William  Bottle,  of  Hamet- 
shara.  Two  carved  seats  in  the  chancel  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Pepper,  of  Brighton.  The 
old  oak  roof  in  Wandesfbrde  Chapel  has  been 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  tbo  chapel  has  also 
been  newly  paved  and  plastered. 

Great  Yarmouth. — St.  James’s  Chnrcb  has 
been  partly  opened.  The  portion  completed  will 
form  the  chancel.  The  church  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  SeddoD,  upon  a scale  almost  rivalling 
that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  extreme  width  be- 
tween tbo  aisle  walls  will  be  nearly  the  same, ' 
and  the  height  of  the  chancel  is  not  lees  lofty,—  j 
70  ft.  The  portion  already  erected^  presents  a 
somewhat  curious  appearance,  and  gives  no  idea  , 
of  the  whole  plan.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  ^ 
fliot  work,  and  is  only  a fragment  of  the  design.  ^ 
When  completed,  the  new  church  will  accommo- 
date from  1,000  to  1,200  persons;  and  its  area  ! 
will  contain  only  four  columns,  so  that  sight  and  j 
sound  will  not  be  interfered  with.  The  plan  is 
a Greek  cross,  with  aisles  parallel  to  the  navo 
and  chancel,  bringing  the  general  form  nearly 
to  a square.  Tbo  style  is  Early  Geometrical 
Gothic.  There  is  to  be  no  internal  plastering, 
as  the  walls  are  finished  in  brickwork,  diapered 
in  colour.  A lofty  tower  and  spire  are  contem- 
plated at  the  north-east  angle.  The  cost  of  the 
chancel,  as  built,  is  about  l.OCOZ.,  and  the  whole 
church,  when  fully  completed, will  cost  from8,000I. 
tolO.OOOh  At  preaent,bowever,  thelronMission- 
room  has  been  joined  to  its  neighbour,  and  forma 
a north  aisle.  The  new  space  will  seat  about 
230  persons,  so  that  with  the  iron  aisle,  500  may 
join  in  the  services  of  the  ebnreh.  All  the  sit- 
tings are  free. 


FBOM  SCOTLAND. 

EJiTibur^)7i.— The  executive  committee  of  the 
Scottish  national  memorial  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  finding  that  the  scnlp- 
turo  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  and 
other  distinguished  Scottish  artists,  has  made 
very  satisfactory  progress,  and  is  already  far 
advanced,  Lave  been  considering  the  description 
of  pedestal  that  ought  to  be  erected,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  according  to  the  Scots- 
man, that  it  ought  to  be  of  polished  red  granite, 
and  not  of  freestone,  as  originally  proposed. 
The  granite  pedestal,  executed  as  proposed, 
would,  it  is  said,  be  the  finest  granite  work  in  the 
country,  and  it  can  be  erected  for  about  2,0001. 
more  than  the  committee  have  at  their  disposal 
for  that  purpose.  They  have,  therefore,'r6_3olved 
to  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  additional 
fsuds. The  eighth  annual  general  meet- 

ing of  the  Edinburgh  Workmen’s  llonaea  Im- 
provement Company  (limited)  has  been  held, 
Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay  in  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  the  progress  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  The  net  revenue  arising  from  the 
rental  of  the  bouses  enabled  them  to  maintain 
the  dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  and  to  add  a further 
sum  of  G8I.  128.  O^d.  to  the  reserve  fund. 
Although  the  houses  built  by  the  company  at 
Dombiedykes  are  at  present  all  occupied,  the 
repoit  stated  that  the  great  extent  to  which 
building  has  recently  been  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  company’s  buildings  and 
elsewhere  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
letting  of  houses.  Several  of  them  stood  vacant 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters  after  Whit- 
Sunduy,  and  one  was  vacant  for  three  quarters. 
There  continued  a great  demand  for  the  lower 
rented  houses,  and  it  was  only  the  houses  of  the 
highest  rents  (121.  a year)  that  there  was  any 
diflienUy  iu  letting.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously  adopted.— The  late  Mias  Walker,  of 
Coates,  Edinburgh,  has  bequeathed  her  estates 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  value  of 
the  bequest  is  200,0001.,  of  which,  40,0001.  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  ei’ection  of  a cathedral 
church  in  Edinburgh. 

Linlithgow.— Since  5001.  were  given  by  Mr 
David  Hutchison,  of  Glasgow,  to  improve  and 
alter  the  parish  church,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  towards  that  object.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  it  is  understood,  is  folly  2,00Ul, 
Of  this  sum  about  1,0001.  have  been  promised, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the  town-council’s 
comcniltte,  has  been  in  communication  with 


Mr.  Ayrton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
and  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
department,  regarding  Government  assistance. 
Mr.  Howard  is  prepared  to  recommend  a grant 
of  1007.,  on  the  condition  that  the  other  snb- 
BCriptions  amount  to  1,5001. 

Girvan. — The  foundation  stone  of  a United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  laid  here.  The 
edifice  will  be  of  the  Gothic  order  of  architecture. 
It  is  intended  to  contain  400  sittings,  and  will 
coat  1,6001.  of  which  1,0001.  are  already  sub- 
scribsd. 

Ilelrose. — Some  time  ago,  the  Lunacy  Board  ot 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk  shires  resolved 
to  erect  an  asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
insane  within  these  counties.  A site  was  fixed 
upon  in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Eilden  Hills,  where  a field 
twenty-five  acres  in  extent  was  purchased 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  a coBt_  of 
1,5001.  The  general  plan  of  the  asylum  build- 
ings forms  three  sides  of  an  elongated  quadri- 
lateral figure,  with  a centre  block  between  the 
wings.  The  general  height  is  two  stories.  The 
south-west  front  is  377i  ft.  iu  length,  and  the 
south-east  and  north-west  fronts  148  ft.  8 in., 
and  the  centre  block  between  the  wings  sur- 
ronnding  a small  open  court  is  100  ft.  by  120  ft. 
The  long  line  of  the  sonth-west  frontage  is  re- 
lieved by  the  centre  building,  which  esnsists  of 
the  recreation-hall  on  the  ground,  and  the  chapel 
on  the  second  floor,  being  thrown  forward  con- 
siderably ; and  by  the  infirmaries,  which  are 
placed  at  the  right  and  left  angles,  projecting 
43  ft.  forward  from  the  general  front  line.  It  is 
further  relieved  by  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  iu  the  centre  division ; large  windows 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  apartments 
(the  recreation-hall  and  chapel)  fill  np  the  pro- 
jection, and  this  again  is  surmounted  by  two 
towers,  35  ft.  apart,  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft., 
or  34  ft.  above  the  general  line  of  the  front 
elevation.  On  each  side  of  the  recreation-hall 
in  the  centre,  the  plan  repeats  itself, — the  south 
side  being  intended  for  female  patients  and  the 
north  for  males.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  mason- work,  upwards  of  200  roods 
of  wall  being  finished,  but  the  building  is  not 
expected  to  bo  ready  for  ocenpation  before  the 
spring  of  1872.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate 
about  150  patients.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
30,0007.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Wardrope,  Edinburgh. 

The  Tay  Bn(Jge.—Yhe  passing  of  the  Tay 
Bridge  Bill  being  now  certain,  the  directors  of  the 
North  British  Company  intend,  it  is  said,  imme- 
diately to  proceed  with  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries, so  that  operations  may  bo  commenced 
without  delay.  Certain  important  alterations 
are  contemplated  on  the  bridge,  with  the  view 
of  reducing  the  expense  and  improving  the 
gradients.  The  works  are  e-xpected  to  be  begun 
by  August. 


§,0Dhs 

A Texl-booTc  of  Art  Studies  for  Use  in  Schools 

and  Families.  By  Hekky  Wakkex,  K.L. 

London  : William  Mackenzie.  1870. 

Mr.  Henry  W.arren  baa  long  been  apprecia- 
tively known  ns  the  president  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Institute,  and  an  excellent  teacher  of 
bis  art.  Like  aT  who  think  on  the  subject,  he 
grieves  over  the  ignorance  in  art  matters  that 
prevails,  and  the  little  care  shown  for  it  in 
general  education,  and  be  has  issued  this  little 
book  for  schools  to  supply  a want.  It  takes  the 
shape  mainly  of  a dictionary  of  painters,  sculp- 
tors, gem  engravers,  and  illuminators,  chrono- 
logically placed,  with  observations  interspersed 
oiTthe  art  of  the  different  periods.  It  is  a little 
confused  in  parts,  aud  wants  careful  revision  by 
a literary  hand.  For  example,  speaking  of 
water-colour  drawings,  by  Ostade,  in  the  British 
Muaenm,  he  says, — 

“A  Great  nnmber  of  sucb  drawiogsby  Dutch  and  Frencli 
painters  exist  in  Holland  and  ehewhere  j and  they  bring 
U3  down  wilU  little  change  of  manner  of  eseeutiou  to  our 
own  Paul  Sandby,  our  Cozl’os,  our  Roober,  our  I^arne, 
and  so  to  our  Girtin,  and  even  our  own  Turner.  Having 
executed  many  drawings  iu  Scotland,  be  went,  in  1752,  to 
reside  at  Windsor,  where  be  made  above  seventy  views  ol 
the  scenery  in  that  uoigbbourho:d.  They  are  careful, 
elaborate,  and  characteristic,  introducing  as  subordinate 
ligtires,  many  well-known  personages  and  characters.  His 
architecture,  chiefly  portions  of  the  castle,  are  well  and 
carefully  drawn.  They  are  executed  in  both  body  and 
transparent  colour.  They  were  all  purchased  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  at  a liberal  price.” 

To  whom  this  refers  is  not  clear.  It  is  certainly 
nob  to  Turner.  Nevertheless,  the  little  volume 
is  Well  calculated  to  be  of  service ; wherever 


dipped  into  something  or  other  useful  may  be  [jj 
picked  out;  and  we  shall  hope  to  find  it  circu-  [■ 
lating.  

The  Science  of  Building  ; an  Elemmtary  Treatise  || 
on  the  Principles  of  Construction,  especially  [. 
adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  Architectural  o 
Students.  By  E.  WYxNDnAM  Tarn,  M.A.,  i. 
Architect.  London:  Lockwood  & Co.  1870.  :{ 

Old  readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  require  an  it 
introduction  to  the  author  of  this  manual,  Mr. 

E.  W.  Tarn,  or  to  be  told  that  he  has  given  .i 
much  more  attention  to  geometry  and  matbe-  l| 
matics  than  the  majority  of  architects.  In  the 
present  work  he  has  sought,  and  successfully,  to 
lay  before  the  student  of  architecture  and  build-  jj 
ing  a general  outline  of  the  scientific  subjects  l| 
connected  with  his  profession,  an  acquaintance  :j 
with  which  could  previously  be  obtained  only  by  i| 
going  to  a number  of  works  by  various  autho- 
ribies.  The  headings  of  the  seven  chapters  into  « 
which  the  volume  is  divided,  will  show  the  s; 
scope  of  the  work  : — 1.  Mechanical  Forces ; 2.  l 
Retaining  Walls;  3.  Arches,  Cupolas;  4.  Build-  1. 
ing  Stones;  5.  Timber;  6.  Iron;  7.  Water  con-  L 
tained  in  Vessels  and  Pipes ; and  a Table  of  d 
Weight  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Building  Materials  is 
given  as  an  appendix.  The  title,  “ The  Science  f 
of  Building,”  is  a little  too  large  perhaps,  but  so  i 
far  as  it  goes  we  have  here  a very  valuable 
book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all 
students.  The  author  has  sought,  by  avoiding 
the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics,  to  bring  the  i 
various  subjects  within  the  capacity  of  those  f 
whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not  extend  i 
beyond  elementary  geometry  and  algrebra. 
Mathematical  knowledge,  however,  to  this  ex-  ■ 
tent  is  necessary  for  those  who  would  avail  i 
themselves  of  the  work. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Military  Chest,”  and  “ The  Beaver  •; 
Trappers”  (W.Tegg),are  two  capital  little  story-  • 
books,  translated  from  tbo  German  of  Horan,  by  v 
John  Hondereon.  Each  little  volume  contains  ^ 
several  stories,  the  chief  in  each  case  giving  the 
title.  They  are  tales  of  adventure,  spiritedly  ' 

told,  and  will  please  both  boys  and  girls. ■■ 

“ The  Auctioneers’  Land  and  Estate  Agents  I 
Directory,”  by  H.  Allnotb  (200,  Fleet-streeb),  i 
contains  a list  of  the  principal  auctioneers  and  i 
agents  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some  parti-  : 
cnlars  as  to  Charges,  and  a list  of  useful  books  i 
for  auctioneers,  land  agents,  <iQ.,  are  worth  the  :| 
attention  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  ^ 
Auctioneers  and  agents  are  much  better  paid  t 

than  architects. The  current  number  of  i 

Britannia,  edited  by  Mr.  Arthur  A’ Beckett,  and  I 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Matt.  Morgan,  contains  a i 
number  of  amusing  stories.  Mr.  Palgrave  , 
Simpson  commences  in  it  a story,”  Worse  than  i 
Death  : a Tale  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
which  promises  well.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
Mr.  Simpson  was  in  Paris  during  that  event,  and  . 
commnnicated  some  very  valuable  particulars  to  . 

a London  paper. Mr.  Tom  Hood,  fecund  and  . 

fanciful,  has  contributed  to  London  Society  a ! 
capital  paper  on  “ Fers  de  Socidtef  in  which  he  i 
introduces  some  good  specimens  of  such  com- 
positions,  and  a humorous  paraphrase,  by  him- 
self, of  Horace’s  ‘‘Integer  Viim.”  Amongst  the  i 
illustrations  of  the  number,  ” Boating  Life  at 
Putney,”  sketched  by  Mr.  Chasemore,  is  a i 
genuine  piece  of  fun. 


gtisMlUiiun:. 

An  Architect’s  Quarrel. — In  the  County 
Court  at  Hereford,  a case  sent  down  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  has  just  been  decided.  It  seems 
to  have  simply  been  one  of  accounts  between  the 
parties,  and  the  judge  grumbled  at  being  obliged 
to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  it.  Mr.  Payton,  the 
plaintilV,  and  Mr.  Haddon,  the  defendant,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together  profession-- 
ally,  and  the  matter  related  to  a balance  due  on 
their  respective  proportions  of  commission.  The 
judge  gave  a verdict  for  127.  12a.  beyond  the 
amount  paid  into  court,  each  party  to  bear  his 
own  costs  of  the  day.  Subsequently,  the  plaintiff 
complained  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  his  own 
costs,  or  rather  that  the  amount  was  hard  upon 
liini,  inasmuch  as  all  the  witnesses  had  been 
summoned  upon  bis  aide.  His  counsel  said  his 
fees  must  be  paid,  also  27.  2?.  to  one  witness, 
17.  11s.  6d.  to  another,  and  so  on.  Ue  really 
got  worse  than  nothing,  therefore,  by  hia  honour  8 
decision.  The  jadgesaid  the  question  of  costa 
was  already  settled. 
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Society  for  the  EDCouragement  of  the 
rine  Arts. — On  Thursday,  5th,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Selous  read  a paper  on  “ Greek  Art.”  Mr.  R. 
Westraacotfc,  R.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  After  a 
survey  of  the  progress  of  Phosuician  and 
Egyptian  art,  and  their  alternative  magnificence 
and  meanness,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  by  his 
wonderful  imitations  of  the  human  form,  truth 
to  nature  and  exquisite  finish,  the  Greek  sculp- 
tor, though  ignorant  of  anatomy,  had  arrived  at 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  which  the  Greek 
painter,  from  want  of  a knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, had  failed  to  attain.  Grecian  art  was  of 
Bpoiitaneoua  growth,  not  an  inspiration  from 
i-’gypt,  and  this  youth  of  art  might  be  inferred 
from  the  Grecian  carelessness,  keen  sensibility, 
and  thirst  for  pleasure.  The  Assyrian  artist  was 
blind  to  the  natural  dignity  of  the  human  form, 
which  was  the  element  of  every  beanty  and  the 
perfection  of  every  mechanical  contrivance.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  treatment  of  the  male  and 
female  figure  and  its  adornments  by  the  artists 
of  Greece,  and  compared  the  discernment  shown 
in  the  criticisms  upon  the  statues  of  Phidias 
with  the  indiscriminate  praises  awarded  to  half 
the  pictures  of  the  artists  of  the  present  day, 
who  trusted  to  titles  and  long  quotations  for 
their  success.  He  concluded  with  some  remarks 
on  the  great  personal  beauty  of  the  Greek  nation, 
their  intellectual  love  of  the  beautifnl,  and 
adoration  of  the  human  form,  which  ho  con 
trasted  with  the  present  senseless  shapes,  so 
destructive  of  perfect  form  and  motion — high 
heels  and  waspish  waists,  that  nature  abhorred 
quite  as  much  as  a vacuum. 


The  Proposed  Bridges  at  Grimsby.— 

According  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Sacre 
and  examined  by  the  council,  the  footbridge  over 
the  railway  company’s  yard,  at  East  Marsh, 

I Giimeby,  will  be  a wronght-iron  lattice  girder 
bridge  of  the  latest  construction.  The  principal 
! span  will  be  72  ft.  clear  over  the  railway  and 
■ sidings;  side  spans,  50  ft.  and  33  ft.,  to  provide 
:for  future  extension  of  sidings.  The  pillars  sup- 
portingthe  bridgewill  be,thereforo,  aconsiderable 
distance  from  the  railway  metals,  and  conse- 
quently  the  less  likely  to  form  an  obstrnction  to 
a train  requiring  a wide  berth.  The  bridge  over 
the  Old  Dock  will  also  bo  a girder  bridge  of 
wrought  iron,  having  a 45  ft.  span  swivel  bridge 
acrosstheehannel.  The  bridgoacrosstheOIdDock 
is  designed  so  that  the  work  of  constrnction  can 
be  carried  on  witboutinterferingwitb  thebuainess 
of  the  dock,  and  for  this  reason  the  piers  for  the 
bwivel  bridge  are  to  bo  on  caai-iron  cylinders, 
sunk  to  the  brown  clay,  and  these  cylinders  4 ft! 
in  diameter,  will  be  sunk  to  the  required  depth 
by  excavating  the  soil  within  them,  and  ih^y 
kill  be  afterwards  filled  up  and  made  solid  with 
prick  in  cement  or  concrete.  The  remainder  of 
'.he  piers  are  to  bo  cast-iron  screw  piles  sunk  to 
•he  required  depth  by  means  of  capstans,  on 
MitchelTa  principle.  The  plan  of  cylinder  piers 
jvds  originally  designed  by  Lord  Cochrane 
i.'ifcerwards  Earl  Dundonald),  thirty-five  years 
•go,  but  has  only  within  the  last  few  years 
ieen  earned  out  in  general  practice.  The  cost 
f the  railway  bridge,  it  is  expected,  will  not 
xoeed  2,000J,,  and  that  of  the  dock  l3ridee  be- 
|weon  7,0001.  and  8,0001.  “ 

Turther  Cpcniug  of  IiTatlonal  Gallery 
ind  British  Museum, — In  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  on  a motion  for  going  into  committee 
f supply,  Mr.  W.  Allen  submitted  a motion 


A Xfl’ew  Synagogue  for  Uewport. — ^The 
foundation-stone  of  a Hebrew  synagogue  has 
been  laid  on  a site  between  Lewis-street  and 
Francia-street.  Pillgwenliy.  The  buildings  will 
comprise  a centre  and  two  wings.  In  the  centre 
is  the  entrance  to  the  synagogue,  through  a 
lobby,  of  T shape,  which  will  be  paved  with 
mosaic  paving.  From  this  lobby  stairs  ascend 
to  the  ladies’  gallery,  which  will  be  placed  over 
the  west  end  of  the  synagogue.  In  the  inner 
part  of  the  lobby  are  lavatories,  and  over  them 
are  lavatories  for  ladies.  The  synagogue  proper 
forms  the  right  wing.  It  measures  37  ft.  in 
length  by  22  ft.  in  width,  and  has  accommoda- 
tion for  about  100  persons  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  about  forty  in  the  ladies’  gallery.  The 
interior  will  be  lighted  by  four  round-arched 
windows  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  a group  of 
four  smaller  ones  of  similar  character  in  the 
end.  The  whole  of  these  will  be  filled  with 
embossed  and  tinted  glass.  The  sanctuary  will 
be  to  the  east,  and  form  a raised  platform,  with 
ornamental  canopy  over,  and  have  at  the  back 
the  recess  for  the  rolls  of  the  law.  The  roofs 
will  be  of  open  timber-work,  divided  into  panels 
by  the  bracings,  and  the  whole  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  left  wing  is  the  minister’s  house, 
which  will  be  of  a similar  description.  The 
style  of  the  building  will  be  round-arched  Italian 
of  simple  character,  built  of  black  rock,  with 
Bodmer  brick-monlded  dressing,  and  the  whole 
will  cost  about  8001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B. 
Lawrence,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  W.  Chack. 


The  Street  Tramway  Movement. — The 

two-miles-and-half  length  of  street  tramway  has 
been  opened  between  Whitechapel  and  Bow 
Churches.  The  line  is  constructed  by  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramway  Company,  and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fisher  & 
Parrish,  American  contractors,  who  have  suc- 
cessfully supplied  Liverpool  and  Dublin  with 
similar  conveniences.  Owing  to  certain  sewer- 
ing  operations  in  South  London,  the  Brixton 
line,  the  opening  of  which  we  have  recorded,  is 
nothing  like  so  perfect  an  illustration  of  the 
system  as  this  in  the  eastern  district.  The 
registered  number  of  passengers  is  46.  The 
cars  are  about  double  the  length  of  ordinary 
omnibuses,  and  are  bnilt  to  seat  22  within,  and 
2'i  without.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  workmen  are  to  be  conveyed 
at  the  fare  of  one  penny  on  particular  journeys, 
morning  and  evening.  The  horses  wear  a 
minimum  of  harness,  nothing,  in  fact,  behind 
the  collars,  and  the  drivers  are  clad  in  the 
smartest  of  liveries.  The  calculation  is  that 
one  horse  on  the  tramway  can  do  the  work  of 
three  on  the  common  road.  The  car  is  stopped 
by  the  break,  rapidly  applied  by  the  driver.  The 
vehicle  is  balanced  upon  Ind^arnbber  springs. 
The  Whitechapel  undertaking  has  cost  something 
like  4,0001.  per  mile, 

^ Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  annual_  dinner  of  this  institution  has  been 
held  iu  Willis’s  Rooms,  and  numerously  attended. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  presided.  Since  its  founda- 
tion 2,502  donations  have  been  granted  by  it  in 
sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  34,4181. 
The  funds  collected  last  year  amounted  to  little 
short  of  3,0001.  This  year  an  application  having 
been  made'  to  Sir  W.  Tite,  for  a subscription 
towards  carrying  out  a project  for  assisting  the 
orphans  of  artists  in  connexion  with  the  institU' 


ivour  of  opening  the  National  Galierv“'and  to  the  application  by  sending  a 

eitain  portions  of  the  British  Musenm  lor  the  ' ^>'^t)01.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  the 
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<0  national  treasures  would  bo  removed  from  I ^i^e?  ^ subscriptions  received  at  the 

f oomsbury  to  a new  building  at  South  Keneing. 

«n,  and  that  both  edifices  might  be  so  planned 


• to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
.<18  which  existed  in  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Alderman 
jiwrence  having  suggested  that  the  British 
^UEeum  should  be  opened  every  evening  of  the 
stk  dunug  the  summer  months,  Mr.  Allen 
salitfied  with  the  ventilation 
pich  the  subject  had  received,  and  withdrew 
o motion. 


r was  announced  to  be  1,583J. 


Wew  Public  Baths  In  Brighton.— The 

tenders  of  Mr.  John  Blackmore,  of  Brighton,  to 
perform  the  builder’s  woik  for  0201.  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  public  baths,  and  Messrs.  C.  & 
J.  Reed,  North-street,  of  575J.,  to  do  the  engi- 
neer’s contract  on  that  part  of  the  baths  which 
is  to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Infantry 
Barracks,  at  the  bottom  of  Church-street, 
Brighton,  have  been  accepted. 


The  Bradford  Corporation  Reservoirs 
at  Horton  Bank  Top. — The  work  of  con- 
structing the  two  corporation  reservoirs  at 
Horton  Bank  Top  is  making  progress.  The 
reservoirs  adjoin  each  other,  one  being  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bradford  and  Halifax  road.  They  are  both  to 
be  used  as  service  reservoirs  for  the  high-level 
district.  Operations  have  been  going  on  at  the 
larger  reservoir  since  November  last.  The 
smaller  reservoir  was  begun  about  a month  ago. 
At  the  larger  reservoir  more  than  two-thirdo 
of  the  entire  excavation  has  already  been  dug. 
The  masonry  intended  to  be  pat  into  the  main 
outlet  culvert  is  all  in  readiness.  The  east  re- 
taining  wall  and  the  lower  puddle  trench,  which 
is  30  It.  deep  and  21  ft.  wide,  have  both  been 
completed,  and  are  waiting  for  inspection.  The 
other  puddie-trenches  are  also  in  a forward  state, 
and  a great  portion  of  the  masonry  for  the  re- 
maining retaining  walla  is  worked  and  ready  for 
nso.  The  plant  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  works  is  extensive.  There  are  about  600 
men  on  the  ground,  mostly  excavators,  and  on 
an  average  they  dig  np  and  remove  at  least 
1,800  cubic  yarda  of  solid  earth  per  day.  The 
work  iu  the  difi’ereut  departments  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Fogg,  one  of  the 
contractors,  and  of  the  engineer. 

Wortb  Eastern  Children’s  Hospital. — 

The  Princess  Lonigo  will  open  a bazaar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Hospital  for  Children,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  May,  and  two  following  days,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street. 
The  Princess  of  Prussia  and  Princess  Christian 
have  sent  contributions  to  the  stalls,  as  have 
many  other  ladies.  This  hospital  has  been, 
hitherto  one  of  the  best  managed  in  London  as 
regards  the  arrangements  for  out-patients,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  partly  self-sop- 
porting.  We  have  a strong  opinion  as  to  the 
good  elFect  of  making  the  poor  contribute  some- 
thing. It  saves  them  from  the  degradation  of 
pauperism.  The  dispensaries  and  gratis  hospitals 
do  an  immense  deal  of  good,  but,  as  we  have 
before  asserted,  they  injure  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  poor,  and  they  induce  the  habit  of  receiving 
charity,  which  unfortunately  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  substan- 
tial aid  given  to  the  Shoreditch  Children’s 
Hofpital. 

The  Decoration  of  the  Central  Hall, 
House  of  Commons. — Mr.  A.  Seymour,  iu 
reference  to  a question  on  this  subject,  said  Lc 
addressed  it  to  the  Prime  Minister,  because  of 
want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  Mr.  Seymour  then  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  what  in- 
structions had  been  issued  to  Mr.  Poynter 
with  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the  central 
hall,  and  whether  the  cartoons  exhibited  by 
that  gentleman  at  the  Royal  Academy’s  Ex- 
Mbition  were  to  be  returned.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  that  he  understood  that  Mr.  Poynter  had 
been  promised  that  he  should  be  employed  in 
decorating  the  central  ball,  bat  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
to  await  the  decision,  which  had  not  yet  been 
arrived  at,  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  designs  contemplated.  The  cartoons 
alluded  to  were  the  property  of  the  Government, 
and  could  not  be  permanently  returned  to  Mr. 
Poynter.  They  would  bo  employed  for  some 
public  purpose. 

Proposed  New  Drill-shed  for  Rother- 
ham.—Ou  Tnesday  night,  a meeting  of  the 
Drill-shed  Committee  was  hold  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Rotherham,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  ofi’ering  a premium  for  the  best  plans 
for  the  drill-shed  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
on  a plot  of  ground  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
advertise  iu  the  local  papers,  offering  a premium 
for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  the  intended  build- 
ing.  The  drill-room  is  to  be  90  ft.  by  50  fc., 
with  a light  gallery  running  round  three  sides, 
and  a band- gallery  at  the  fourth  side. 

Eamheth  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  Lam- 
beth School  of  Art  was  held  at  the  School-honse, 
Miller’s-lane,  Vauxhall ; the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory 
in  the  chair.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  delivered 
an  address  in  relation  to  art ; 'and  there  was 
a numerous  attendance.  The  Rev.  Canon  Gre- 
gory distributed  the  prizes  to  about  thirty 
students.  Mr.  Cresy,  Mr.  H.  Doulton,  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Carnes,  Mr.  Sparkes,  and  others  addressed 
the  meeting, 
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Monumental.— Sis  yeara  ago  a namber  of 
gentlemen  associated  tbemselvea  together  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a atacue  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  execnbion  of 
the  design  was  subsequently  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Adams  Acton,  sculptor,  who  was  to  receive 
l.OOOZ,  for  the  work.  The  result  baa  now  been 
placed  in  a niche  at  the  east  side  of  St.  George  s 
hall,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  statue  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby.  There  has  been  a private 
unveiling  of  the  statue,  preliminary  to  tho  inau- 
guration. Mr.  Gladstone  is  represented  in  a 
standing  posture,  arrayed  in  the  flowing  robe  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  right 
hand  is  crossed  upon  his  breast,  while  the  left 

lightly  grasps  a soroll. The  Emperor  of 

Brazil  has  refused  a statue  which  his  people  are 
about  to  erect  to  him,  and  recommends  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  on  primary  schools.  The 
statue,  however,  is  to  go  on. 

Communication  through  St.  James’s 
Park. — Her  Majesty  has  given  permission  to 
open  a road,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  St.  James’s- 
street,  through  the  end  of  tho  park,  to  Storey’s- 
gate,  for  carriages,  hired  cabs,  and  riders  on 
horseback.  When  Parliament-street  is  widened, 
this  new  and  temporary  route  may  be  closed. 
Mr.  Ayrton,  in  announcing  this  in  the  Commons, 
said  also  that  when  the  metropolitan  authorities 
decided  on  such  an  outlay,  the  Mall  might  be 
continued  to  Charing-cross  in  a straight  line. 
No  doubt,  ho  added,  an  opening  giving  a com- 
plete vista  of  the  Mull  from  tbe  Strand  would  be 
a great  improvement,  and  would  be  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion  ; but  long  since  the  Govern- 
ment had  ceased  to  make  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  metropolis  out  of  the  national 
exchequer. 

“ The  Auto-blography  of  an  Octo- 
genarian Architect." — Under  this  title,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Taylor  (joint  author  with  Cresy  in  the 
** Architectural  Antiquities  of  Borne")  is  about 
to  publish  a record  of  his  studies  at  home  and 
abroad, during  sixty-Sve  years,  comprising  among 
the  subjects  treated  of  tho  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  tho  temples  of  Home, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  with  explanations  of  their 
various  styles — and  plans,  from  measurement; 
also,  incidents  of  travel,  and  sketches  of  other 
buildings  and  objects  on  his  route,  from  notes 
and  measurements  during  tours  through  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  in 
1816-17-18-19  (principally  on  foot),  with  re-visits 
in  1857  to  1868.  It  will  be  published  through 
Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.,  by  subscription,  the 
number  of  copies  limited,  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  a work  of  considerable  interest. 


Tho  Tfew  Music  Hall,  Sheffield. — In  con- 
seqaence  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Nelson 
Brothers,  having  requested  to  be  relieved  from 
their  engagements  for  the  masons’,  bricklayers  , 
and  excavators’  work  required  for  this  new 
building,  the  directors  have  re-let  the  contracts 
to  Messrs.  G.  Longden  & Son ; and  the  workmen 
have  commenced  to  clear  and  lovel  the  ground 
ready  for  the  excavation  of  the  cellars  and  foun- 
dations of  the  building. 


£4.99 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Appold  has  left  to  tbe  Institution  a legacy  of 
l,000i.,  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  legacy 
for  a similar  amount  from  her  husband,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  G.  Appold,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
It  is  believed  that  both  beqaests  have  been 
made  ‘‘  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  the 
society,”  without  being  fettered  with  any  con- 
ditions. 


For  honae,  etablea,  &c.,  at  Tupwood,  Catetham,  for  | 
Mr.  J.  T.  Kednatt'.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect.  ^ 
QuantiticB  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow:— 
Greonbouse 

House.  and  Stables. 

CoDBeryatory. 

Roberts £3,250  0 

Blackmore  3,248  0 

Pollard  3,143  0 

Turner  & Sou 3,141  0 

Williama  i Son  ...  3,178  0 
Dore,  Brothers  ...  2,975  0 

Hearle  2,997  0 

Ward 3,0n0  0 

Chappell  2,888  0 

Jarrelt  2,860  0 


Opening  of  the  Paris  Tine  Arts  Exhi- 
bition.— The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art,  was  opened 
on  the  lat  of  May,  according  to  custom.  The 
total  number  of  works  shown  amount  to  5,434. 
The  pictures  in  oil  number  2,991,  and  occupy 
twenty-three  rooms  (eight  more  than  usual)  ; 
they  are  all  hung  in  alphabetical  order. 


277  0 


For  stables,  &c,,  in  Tichborna-row,  Edgware  road,  for 


Messrs.  Eastman  ic,  Son, 
teot; — 

Scott  

Wiuship  

Manley  & Rogers . 
Hissa  . 

Hutt  


Mr.  n.  T.  Nortberoft,  arebi-  j 


..£2,197  0 0 


2,077  0 
2,063  0 
1,955  0 


For  erection  of  the  Birmingham  Edge  Tool  Works  at  i 
Aston.  Mr.  William  Hale,  architect.  Quantities  sup-  : 

' Wykes' 0 0 ! 

Messrs.  Webb  

Messrs.  Barnsley 

Surmau  

Bloro  

Ettvenscroft  (accepted) 


—A  Parisian  savant,  M. 


Acoustic  Science.' 

Lissajous,  has  been  profitably  lecturing  upon 
acoustic  science,  says  the  Musical  Standard,  and 
particularly  upon  the  phenomena  of  sound  and 
flame,  the  emission  of  musical  sounds  by  flames 
passed  through  tubes  of  proportionate  length  (as 
set  forth  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London), — 
a process  which  he  entertains  a hope  of  bringing 
to  some  practical  ntiliiy. 

Sir  Francis  Crossley’s  Olft  to  Halifax.— 
Tbe  governors  of  the  Halifax  Infirmary^  have 
resolved  that  in  consequence  of  tbe  munificent 
gift  of  10,0001.  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  hart., 
M.P.,  towards  a new  building,  all  schemes  for 
altering  the  present  infirmary  be  abandoned. 
The  estimated  coit,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  is  j 

20,0001.  I 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The  annual] 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Inves- 
tigation of  tbe  Holy  Land  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Monday,  the  16tb,  at  three 
o’clock.  Capt.  Warren  will  give  an  account  of 
his  most  recent  excavations. 


l,(i33  10 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  dwelling-hoose  and  stables,,  li 
0.  39,  Bedford-plaue.  Me.  Lewis  Solomon,  archi- 

Bridgman  AHuthaD  £586  0 0 [ 

Wood  683  12  6 

Pittman  . 430  6 0 

Dossetter'’.'.'..'.’ 0 0 


For  bnildine  infectious  and  feyer  wards,  Wycombe  1 
Union  House.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burnham,  architect.  Quan-  k 

„ 

Smith  & Fletcher 495  0 0 

489  0 U 

Looseley  (accepted)  499  0 9 


Accepted  for  landiog-place  and  ship  pier  for  the  city  of - 
Rochester.  Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  arcliuect 

Contract  iV'o.  1.— Landing-place,  S^rood. 

Clements  £815  0 0 

Cojilract  A’c.  2— Pier. 

Gates  130  ^ 0 


The  Water  Supply,  Sta-wmarsli. — Tbe 

report  of  tho  Water  Committee  was  read  and 
ndopted.  It  contained  the  certificate  from  Mr. 

J.  F.  Bateman,  London,  approving  Mr.  T.  W. 
Eoomo’s  detailed  plans  for  tbe  sewerage  and 
water  supply  of  the  Rawmarsh  Local  Board 
district.  The  chairman  said  that  the  plans  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  surveyor,  in  connexion 
with  the  Rawmarsh  water  supply,  did  tbe 
greatest  credit  to  him.  He  bad  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing that  a donation  of  ten  guineas  be  pre- 
sented to  the  aurveyorfor  his  services  in  preparing 
the  plans.  This  was  unanimously  passed. 

Sea  Water  for  Ztoudon. — A "Learner” 
writes  : A sea-water  lake  of  ample  circumference 
would  be  a great  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
Balt  water  might  be  forced  np,  on  an  elevated 
part  of  the  coast,  and  conducted  perennially, 
into  a thermal  reservoir.  Many  lives  would  be 
saved,  many  morbid  states  cured  and  prevented 
by  it,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion much  improved.  The  surplus  water  might 
help  to  flush  the  sewers. 

fioyal  Gallery  of  Illustration.— Mr. 
Gorman  Reed  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Corney  Grain,  a new  vocal  and  pianoforte 
humorist,  whose  delineations  of  society  in  its 
various  phases  have  been  rtceiyed  for  some  time 
past  with  great  relish  in  private  circles.  On  Mon- 
day, May  16th,  Mr.^Graiu  will  appear  in  a musical 
sketch  written  by  himself,  and  entitled,  “ Tbe 
School  Feast.”  “ Ages  Ago  ” is  to  be  with- 
drawn, to  make  way  for  a now  Entertainment 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Bells  for  Melbourne.— A set  of  five  bells 
have  recently  been  cast  by  Mr.  John  C.  Wilson, 
Gorbals  Bell  Fonndry,  Glasgow,  for  the  tower  of 
the  General  Post-oIBce,  Melbourne,  and  to  the 
order  of  the  Govemment  of  Victoria.  The  tenor, 
or  hour  bell,  weighs  32:^  cwt.,  and  the  four 
smaller  bells  are  for  chiming  the  quarters, 


Fall  at  Waverley  Bridge  Station,  Edin- 
burgh.— A portion  of  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  passenger-shed  of  the  Waverley  Bridge 
Station  of  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
Edinburgh,  has  fallen  to  the  extent  of  4:0  it.  by 
60  ft.  Fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 


Foreign  Joinery.— It  is  generally  under- 
stood  that  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  joiners’ 
work  imported  iuto  this  country  is  manufactured 
by  machinery  made  in  England,  principally  in 
London,  and  exported  for  that  express  purpose, 


For  noblic  rooms,  offices,  Ac.,  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Messrs.  Wilson  k Willcos,  architects.  Quantities  by. 
Mr.  Tbos.  Ladds 

Edwards,  Brothers  

Hawird,  Brothers  

Markwick  A Tburgood  . 

Strange  & Sons 


Matthews  . 

Booth  

Wood  

Anscombe  

BUckmoro 

Mitchell  

Bayes  & Ramago 

Mucey 

Adcock  A Rees 

nightingale  

Heiishaw 

Tunbridge  & Deune  .. 

Higgs  

Wiilicombe  A Oakley .. 


,.£10,762  0 
...  9,650  0 
...  9.635  0 
....  9,687  0 
..  9,525  0 
....  9,i71  0 
...  9,337  0 
..  8,990  0 
. 8,955  0 
...  8,809 


6,770  0 0 


0 0 


8,769 
8,529  0 0 
8,410  0 0 
8,377  0 0 
8,338  0 0 
8,221  0 0 
7,897  0 0 


B.oman  Eemalns  In  Bath. — The  excava- 
tions that  are  being  made  in  Bath  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Pump  Room  Hotel  have 
brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  Roman 


A Proposed  Canal.— A memorial  is  being 
submitted  to  the  Birmingham  iron  trade  in 
favour  of  a canal  from  Gloucester  to  the  Severn, 
navigable  for  vesselB  of  2,000  tons. 

The  Albert  Institute  at  Windsor.— Her 

Majesty,  on  application,  has  stated  that  she  will 
contribute  100  guineas  to  this  Institute  when- 
ever the  building  is  in  course  of  erection. 

This 


For  tbe  erection  of  two  aoiui-detached  houses,  Atner- 
Bhaai  Hill,  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Ailhur  VerHon,  archi- 
tect, Quantities  supiilied:- 


Silver  A Son  .. 


0 0 


Houi 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

society  will  hold  a conversazione  in  tbe  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th. 


Looseley 

W'oodbridge 

EesTell  

Hamlin  

Wood  A Co. 

Ward  

Hunt  

Spicer 

Cooper 

Morrison  ... 
Kightiugolo 


..  £1,825 
..  1,763  0 0 
..  1,754  0 0 
..  1,750  0 0 
..  1,750  0 0 


1,719  7 4 


1,699  0 
1,695  0 
1,680  0 
1,670  0 
1,064  5 
1,641  6 
1,553  0 


For  three  houses  at  Egbam,  for  Mr.  James  Wye 
Messrs.  Maples,  architects  : — 

Highiineale  o ,0 

Crabb  A Vuugban  1.23o  0 0 

1,209  0 0 

i:Jg  S » 

Ball ® ® 


The  Boyal  Society. — Of  the  fifteen  can- 
didates selected  by  the  conncil  for  election  to 
the  honour  of  P.R.S.,  Jive  are  Doctors  of 
Medicine. 

Architectural  Education.— The  Voluntary 
Examination  ia  now  going  on  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  There  are  ten  candidates. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  to  the  Old  Eagle,  College-street,  N.W. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Holswortb,  architect : — 

Wheeler £358  0 0 

West  250  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  (accepted) 246  0 0 


For  sundry  works  at  Cookbam  Union  W'orkbouBe,  fo 
tho  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  architect 

West  £59'  19  9 

Silver  A Son 459  0 0 

Lamb  « 

Eeavell  418  0 0 

Brice  44o  0 0 

Bttrtlo 423  0 0 

Woodbridge 410  0 0 


..  £1,785 


For  two  shops,  Widmore-road,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  M: 

Woodi.  Mr.  E.  H.  Badger,  architect 

Amer  

Gorrum  

Benny  

Jeirard  

Bates  A Lucas  

Bain  A Balding 

Benton 


1,655  0 0 
1,596  0 0 
1,639  0 a 
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For  the  erection  of  new  atorea  at  Alexandra  Wharf, 
AugUBtuB-Btreet,  N.W. : — 

Kelly,  Brothera  (accepted)  £230  0 0 


For  pnlling  down  and  rebnilding  the  Catherine  Wheel 
Poblic-hcuse,  Church-street,  Eensincton,  for  Messrs. 
Whitbread  & Co.  Mr.  Reginald  E.  Worsiey,  architeot. 
^UBolities  tnpplied  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Taylor : — 

Simpson £1,823  0 0 

Keeble 1,806  0 0 

Hockley  1,613  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ignoramus  (a  gas  Qr»,  If  it  bsTa  a cblmner,  as  it  Ehr.nlO,  is  in  no 
way  lujuilouo.  The  baralng  of  gas  without  veutilatioD  is  onqusB- 
tionabi;  iiijQiloiis  to  books  anil  other  objects  (X(or<d  toltslofla 
«bcb).— Keeofl'a  Cement  (we  receive  oorstsot  ccmjilaiDts  of  epols 
and  crocks  where  it  is  used  ; but  it  would  be  useless  to  print  them. 
In  gome  esses  t he  evil  nay  remit  from  bid  execution  of  Ihe  work 

he  mnuufacturere,  however,  woivld  do  well  to  inquire  into  such 
complaints  as  may  be  made  to  theiu), — 3.  F.— An  Inquirer.— 
H.  H.  P.-  F.  B.  W.-O.  J — B.  W.  M.— J.  M.— W.  & W.— E.  M a— 
r.  F.-O.  B.-It.  P,-A.  V.-T.  D.-F.  i P.-S.  D.-W.  B.-M,- 
H.  a-8.  W,-T.  W.  B,— T.  D.— C.  J.  B.-J.  McN.— CoL  A.  P.— L.  R— 
H.  G.-J.  C.  T,— A.  G,-H.  W.  C,-T.  W.-F.  C.— W.  H.-J.  T.— 
UdyL,-n.  P.  P.— 0.  P.  H.— F.  W.  B.-L,  8.— M.  & 8.-JuHus,— 
r.  F.— H.  K.  B.— A.  MoK.  (next  we,k)  — B.  8.  (next  week)  — W.  T.  P. 
[will  have  aileutton). — M.  & M.  (too  late  for  preieat  Issue). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addroesee. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  &e.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Notf.— The  respoDsiblllty  of  signed  article.,  and  papers  read  at 
public  mretiiigi,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


iJPSOM,— Very  eligible  Freehold  Building  or  Accoramodallon  Land 
dose  to  the  town,  wl'h  frootaces  to  the  Ban»tea.t  and  College. 
Boads,  within  a few  minute-’ walk  of  railway  stations  in  direct 
communication  with  the  metropolis. 

Messrs.  BEADELare  insfiructed  to  SELL 

by  AtTCTI 'N,  at  the  MART,  Tok"- bonse-vard.  T.on.ion  on 
TUESDAY,  the  diet  day  n MAY,  at  TWELVE  for  ONB  o’olcok 
several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND,  moat  desirably  eltuato  for 
building  pmpoaei.  conUiiilng  about  12  acre-,  at  present  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation  as  maiket  garden  ground.  The  land  has  con- 
siderable frnofage,  and  from  Its  proximity  to  the  favourite  town  of 
Epsom  la  cerfalu  to  be  in  tlouia’id  for  building  pnrpo-e«,  and  formt 
a good  seoiirity  for  the  investment  of  capital.— Parlloulera,  witn 
plan,  and  coudllons  of  Sale,  maybe  obtained  of  Messrs.  WORDS- 
WORTH, BLaKH,  & HAREfS.  Sulioitom,  South  Soa-honse  Thread- 
noedle-sireet : of  Mr.  ALFRED  SaVILL.  3.  St.  Helen’s. place,  E.O. 
ni  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs,  BEtDEL,  25,  Gresham-Btreet,  London. 


f Messrs.  BEtDEL,  25,  Gresham-Bti 


oiiiioing  rapa  in'ies. 

]\/}  ESSES.  EDWIN  EOX  & BOUSFIELD 

-h»x  are  Instructed  to  SELL  by  AnCTION.  at  the  RIART,  Token- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EICUMOND,  EURRET.— f lock  and  Implements  In  Trade  of  a 
ruttder. 

IVTESSRS.  BREWER  & SON  are  instructed 

LiA  by  Mr.  .Tames  Long  (who,  In  conseniienceinf  lll-bFalth  has 
alspnsBd  of  bisbiisiiifu)  to  SBLL  by  AUCTION,  without  leaerve'  on 
tbe  PI  EMIPE-.  Mar-h-Bafe.road.  and  Kii.g'e-rosd.  Richmond  ' on 
TUESDAY,  the  irtb  of  MAY.  1870.  at  TWELVE  o’clock Vr™i«e'r.  li° 
«mrei|nence  of  ihe  number  of  Inis,  tbe  valuable  STOCK  In  TRADE 
SompilBlnga  large  quantity  of  dry  deals,  and  cut  stuff,  four-panel 
and  other  doora.  mahogany  ann  elm,  an  excellent  as.otftiii-nt  of 
hnildcB  irrnuioofery.  regl.ter  ard  other  stoves,  stone  In  block  and 
ilabs,  maible  and  other  chlmney-pltcea,  brieVe,  slat-e,  tiler,  and 
dralo-plpee,  white  lead.  Hnieecl  oH.  turp.,  ai'd  colou  s,  a qusiiiitv  of 
paper-hai  glug.  glsat.  sheet  lead,  and  lead  pij  e,  carpenters'  benebe* 
moriiring  machine,  tcffoidiug,  stone  truck.,  coniiactor's  ofilie 
Witebuiansbcx.  chain  and  rope  fall.,  hrltk  cart,  spring  cart  po,.y 
SLd  eba'se,  he's  of  haroesa.  offlee  flltliig.,  consUtltig  of  iron  esf-, 
Jeskr.  drawing  tablet,  4c.  A Urge  ouantlty  of  sapd  and  gravel, 
•nd  vaiioue  implements  and  effects.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prs- 
'•dliig  the  Sale,  and  oatalrgues  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
tuollouteni.  2,  Upper  Hlll-.tteet,  Richmond. 


lAMMEBSMITU,— Ten  Acre.  ,.  

Hammerimitb  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side,  aud 
Son’s  .xfeii.ive  Soap  Works,  wlln  a river  frnutsg..ofal,.,„. 

I well  derervliig  the  at'eullou  if  builders  and  land  speonlators 


ib'e^F  eehold  Land,  adjoining 
f.et, 


M 


ESSES,  GADSDEN,  ELLIS,  & 

FCGREBwill  RALB  by  AUfTlON,  at  the  MART  Token 

...aid,  Banktf  BofiUud. on  W EDN " SDAY,  JUNE 22,  inthirtv- 

onr  lo^.  Ill  Acre,  of  very  valuiblo  FR.SEWOLD  BUILDING  LAND 
in  the  Hanimet.ioitli  Bridge-road,  immidlnte’y  nvatlable  for-  build- 
ing on,  and  being  divided  Into  .mall  lots,  highly  eligible  for  hiiihlerj 
Lw-i  --  : there  Is  also  a river  fronUge  of  about  S50fee>, 

which  mn  at  once  be  rurued  to  acconut  In  tbe  ftrmalion  of  wharfs, 
or  the  erection  ef  Inctojies  or  other  premises  requiring  river 
itsge.  Two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money  may  rerasln  oii  morl- 
— P.irllcnUre  and  plans  may  be  ob-aiued  of  Messn*.  FldHHR  * 
FISHER,  Solicitor-,  Merchant  Tiiytore’ Hall  ; at  the  Mart - and  of 
GADSDaN,  ELLIS,  i bCOKER,  18,  Old  Broad-streut.  City. 


_WALTHAMaTOW.  F.S8EX.— Eligible  Freehoiil  Building  land 

J^R.  ‘WHITTl]N(iHAM  is  instructed  to 

a-lX  f'FFKB  by’AUl  TiON,  at  ihe  Bakers’  Arm*,  Lea-Urldce-roatl 
■m  THUnSDAY,  MAY  IP,  at  SIX  for  SEVEN  ii.  the  eve.itng  In  lots’ 
he  ll.mau.iiig  Poiiion  of  the  ellallile  PBKEHOLD  BUILT'JNG 
fcAND,  lithe  fife,  and  laiid-t-'ix  redeemed,  havlug  frcnlaees  to  Uaik 
Houee  road,  Biiil  the  new  roads  lea-ling  therefrom,  liiurle  at  the 
•ear  of  Fraaer’e  Nutrery,  and  within  flfleen  minute,’  walk  of  the 
I.ea  Bridge  Sialiun,  and  tbe  Lew  sUti.  n at  -vaisb-street  on  tbe 
Great  bostem  Ballway.  Also  a fow  Lots  In  OTanville.  Pemb-oke- 
Souih,  and  Copeland  roadf,  on  the  Cop-land  Park  E.iste, 
vUhlu  a few  minutes’ walk  of  the  Boe-street  Eailway  Sutlou 
Itne-teiiths  of  the  pnrchuse-moiiey  may  remain  on  inortoege  or 
nine  years  by  equal  half-yearly 
Mlalmeuis  , but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Ihe  balance  mav  he  nalil 
Cat  any  time  without  notice.- Particulars,  Hans,  and  conditUns 
f sale  uiey  be  obtained  ten  day*  before  the  sale,  a',  the  principal 
IP, P»>l!>>l>ourhoud  ; of  Me»«Ts.  RUSSELL,  DAVIES’  & 
ELI.  5!l,U^.man-etreet,E.C,  ; of  the  Auctioneer,  14,  Moorgate- 
.UnduD,  B.C. ; and  at  the  Place  of  Sale.  ” 


lABBOW,  Middlefex.-Twtnty-eevon  Lots  of  very  valuable  Proe- 
hold  Building  Uud,  within  one  minute's  walk  of  the  Harrow 
Statioi',  on  tbe  Lon’ion  and  North-Western  Railway 

VfEssRs.  JONAS  Paxton  '&  geo. 

-tX  CASTLK  will  SEIjL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  NEW  AncfiriN 
[ART,  Tokenhouse.yard,  London,  on  MONDAY.  MAY  Sd  1870 
K ONh  for  TWO  o’clock  precisely,  Twenty-seven  Lots  of  ex.’ 
dluglf  deeftable  BUILDING  LAND,  fltoaied  about  300  yards 
Uairow  Station,  adjoining  the  public  read  leading  to  Wat- 
trd.  Tbe  lota  posieas  road  frontages  of  (ill  fert  and  upwards  and 
cepilon*.  180  feet  in  depth.  The  locality  1> 
population,  aud  the 
Station  to  Euituu  being  only  elev.n  mile*. 

1 ,.u  ; "’‘1.  ever  command  a choice  of  UnauU.— 

arllculaiB,  with  plana  and  conditions  of  Sale,  may  be  had  at  lha 
eollc.tore.  Oxford  ; or  of 


houie-yard,  Bank  of  England,  on ’WKDNE-DAY.  MAY'iath'.’rt  ONE 
o clock  precisely,  a valuable  PLOT  of  PRSEHOLD  LAND,  coi 
prising  ab'jut  three  acre*,  forming  a porii'-n  of  a field  called  t 
Lemmas,  silusle  at  Fast-hll],  Waunaworth,  having  a frontage  to  M 
high  road  to  Loudon  of  about  liO  feet,  and  oommandlug  a fine  vie' 
extending  over  the  Elver  Thames  to  Harrow,  possessing  great  cap 
blhties  for  bnih  log  purposes,  which,  ihere  ir  no  donbi  eonjoint 
notion  with  the  fow  u jae-nt  owner.,  or  even  effluxion  of  time 
will  r.nder  ntillsable.-Pariioulars  of  JOHN  RAE,  Esq.  SoUoitor; 
9,  MiDciDg-tano,  K.C. ; at  the  Mart;  and  of  Mesarr.  EDWIN  FOX 
a BOUSFIELD,  21,  Greaham-atreet,  Bank,  E.C.  comer  of  Coleman- 
street. 


TURNEK  & A LLEN’S 

NEW  DESIGNS 

For  Plsin  & Omamenta 


DWARF 
GAS  PILLARS, 
LAMP  BRACKETS 

CAI^DELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figarea, 
Oas  Lamps,  LatiterBa,&c, 
Garden  aud  Drinking 
Fountains, 
BEONZED  STATUES, 
TASKS,  Ac. 

Gates,  HiuliBga,  Balcony 
Panele,  &o. 

Complete  Pattern  and 
Price  Book  3s.  6d.  in 
stamps. 


NEW  WORK  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
Just  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Korly-asv.i.  WgoU  Engravmgi, 

cloth,  price  8,.  6J  (postage,  4,1 ) 

'T'HE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING : an 

J Elementary  Tr.aUse  on  the  Principle*  of  Construction.  E.pe- 
p- dally  adapten  to  tbe  requirements  of  Architectural  Students 
By  B.  WYNDHAM  TARN.  U.A,  Architect. 

‘ No  ArchlMotural  Btudeut  shoa'd  be  without  this  hand-book  of 
constructional  koowl-dge.”— Arcftffccf,  Apiil  0,  1870. 

" This  work  must  be  as  welcome  to  the  Student  in  Arcbitaclare  aa’ 
to  the  Student  In  Engineering.  The  quiet,  na*t.  solentlQo  appro- 
priaienrss  of  the  language  employed,  dletlDgnUhe*  the  master  mind.’ 
ArCItan.  May  1, 187(1, 

London  : LOCKWOOD  i CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-conrt,  E.C. 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 
IRON  MEKCHANT8, 
Foondera, 
and  Manufacturers, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET,  London,  E.C 


Now  ready,  in  roan  tuck,  gilt  ndges,  price  Os,  (postiga  41 1 

WE  ALE’S  ENGINEER’S,  AROHI- 

TECT’8,  and  CONTRACrOR’S  PO-.KHT-BOOK,  for  1870 
Conlalclug  , brsides  the  General  Calemlar  an-i  other  Almanac  lufur- 
matlou,  a vaM  mass  of  useful  Table",  Rules,  Forinu'®,  iSu.  4c.  With 
eight  copper.plates. 

“ A Leceisary  aud  reliable  book  of  re'erenco.  Every  branch  of 
engineering  Is  treated  of,  and  fasts,  figures,  and  data  of  every  fcini' 
abound  ’’—J/ccJianlct'  -Vayuzino. 

London  ; L()(:K.WGOij  4 co.  7.  Ststioner*’  Hatlcourt  EC 


w 


Now  rendy,  13mo.  cloth,  price  4i  (uostage  4J.1. 

BALE’S  BDILDEB’S  and  CON- 

. . TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  3870.  Containing  Price*  for 
Wo.k  in  all  branches  of  the  Building  Trade  ; with  aa  AppeuiUi  of 
Tables,  Notes.  Mimora.ida,  4c. 

'•  Well  dime  and  reliable.”— AIiiyHsA  .Vfchaiiic. 

"A.  muiUtudlLoue  variety  of  useful  inroimstlon."— Building 


qn 


Jnst  published,  price  6J. ; per  post,  7J. 

AKT  training  : addressed  to 

W.rklng  Men. 

By  .TOHN  O.  CRACK. 

London  : JOHN  BUMPUS.  158.  Oxford-street,  W. 


Ighty  rerpeclabte,  w 


BY  THOMAS  MORRIS.  Architect. 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  Socially 

JrX.  and  Architecturally  Sketebod.  with  a Prefatory  Olancs  at  the 
Great  City.  Third  Kditioo,  wirh  Design-.  12..  8d. 

How  to  Value,  Claim,  Protect. 

A CLUE  to  AIL  WAY  and  other  CO-MPENSA- 

TION  for  PROPERTY  and  PEuSON.  the  Nature  and  Value  of 
Estates,  and  Principle#  of  PArochial  Assessment,  4s.  oi 

A DISCOURSE  upon  DILAPIDATIONS 

Ecclesiastical  and  General  : th-lr  Nature  and  the  Principles  of 
Assassmeut  snodnotly  demoustrateJ.  With  Ap  .enllx  on  Party- walls 
4c.  43.  ' 

APOPULAR  OUTLINE  of  PERSPECTIVE, 

■ Prijection,  Parallel,  Diagonal,  Pan-angular,  Graceful’, 

London  : SIMPEIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO. 


jxtipg.  i 

•YllirKt.s 

V/fR.  V.  BCJCKLAND  is  instructed  by 

.Ti  the  Dliectora  to  BVLL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART  T.ke,. 
(jaar.yaro,  l.oihbury,  on  TUESDAY,  MAY  24!  at  ONE  preda;iv  the 
lllowi.g  v.,laable  FREE  HOLD  and  LSAsEdOLD  PftOBERl’fEi-- 
lAt  WlMHI.Klmai  .rriajr'i  TOM  . t..  . _ . 


iber  ei 


- for 


hups. 


AtMfiRTc  . 

lent  the  Double  Gate*  and ..  .. 

ijW^^Ua.  3r,  31  p.  of  Freehold  L>ud  adjoining 

!wnt'l'l°Vr'*i2~p'''k^not'l!M  w‘  t '^S?H''°^  Oronuda,  oont.ining 
*■  ' ■ ' -Ian  weir;''Fo’^/  Freeh'^d^ wmf. 

Diuton  Villas,  with  garden*  j aud 


PP'y  of  

i tachrtl  R'  sidesi, 
ivelw  Pluioof  bulldliig  Oruund. 

i'^nJ,®n'-'.V^°  Of  Freel  old  Building  Land, 

I tutlretheetaliun,  aud  Bix  o her  Piute  close  adjuluu  g 

Il'T."''  l'»’tiunla:8  had  of  F.  J.  MACAULAY,  eaq 
.laleilou  Biallau;  uf  ALLEN  t-ARLE,  Esq.  Bilchtuii  Teimiuur 
■ tiiiiJon  brldg#  ; or  JOHN  MaCKRhLL,  E,-II,  boJicltor  2]  t’euaoii’ 


Pilot- 2il,  ; post  free,  3d. 

ipHE  EXCHANGE  and  MART:  the 

1 Joumal  cf  Ihe  H-iUseholtl.  This  I#  a hUh-class  J 'Urnsl  for 
enabling  private  person*  0 exeban.e,  eell,  or  buy,  without  their 
names  b-lng  kmwiito  Iho  public,  with  security  aud  with  desp’tch. 
It  also  c •ntains  e-vaye,  quesriona,  aud  a swers,  upon  every  subject 

kind  in 

32,  WellIngloD-street.  London,  W.C. 


Vow  PublUhlng,  iu  Monthly  Parts,  price  1*.  each. 

rriHE  WORKSHOP. 

X The  above  Joumal  may  be  aptly  considered  as  a Prsotical  and 
D.contlve  Work  <t  Art.  furui-hieg  Speclcu«n5.  with  Working 
Inrtuatry.  and  Trade  manufacture. 
Tbe  Dcefgnr,  executed  lii  tba  flist style  of  Art,  (o  all  crave  where  not 
original,  are  copied  frum  the  beet  existing  examples,  both  Fngil*h 
and  foreign.  The  value  of  tbe  same  Is  further  enhanced  by  Let'er- 
press,  treating  upon  the  bisturj  aii^  pre-eiit  etaio  of  all  bmuche*  of 
ludnstriol  pursuit;  as  also  notices  ef  tha  latest  Inveuiiuua  aud 
Fraotlcal  Receipts. 

A Sheet  of  Details  to  a L’rge  S'ga  will  be  given  as  a Supplement 
with  e«ch  Part. 

J.  IIAQGBR,  67  Patvrnue'  er-row,  London. 


■\rEW  ME'IHOD  of  REPRODUCING 

Xl  PLANA,  DR.aWINGB,  DESIGNB  4c 

lleBBrs.  EDWARDS  & KIDD 

Iirvlte  tho  attention  of  ArvbiTect*,  EnglDreiB,aDd  Draughtsmen  to 
their  tecriitly  perieolea  proce-s  of 
PHi'TO  - MhCHAN’lCAL  PRINTING, 

For  prodnclug  Urge  iiumt-ers  of  Fac-rimllv  Pzlnis  cheaply  and  with 
great  rnpiOlly,  Full  pui  i cu'itrs  ai  d specimen*  nu  ai.pllcitlon. 

22,  HENEIE’ITA-S’IBEET,  COVENX-GARDEN, 


Now  ready,  NESPIELD’t  AROHITECTUEB,  price  11.  He.  6d. 
orlgina'iy  published  at  sf. 

CPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHI- 

k_7  TECTDEE,  from  Bketoh**  made  In  Prince  and  Italy 

w,  EDEN  NE9FIKLD,  Architeot. 

T s folioi  hanti*nm*ly  half  hound,  gilt  edges. 

London  : ALFRED  TARRANT,  11.  Serle-street,  Ltncoln-lnn-flelda : 
and  all  Booksellers. 

New  Eilitlon,  2 vole  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  lllastrated  ISi. 

TRISH  PEASANT  UY  — TRAITS  and 

X BTORTES  OF  THE. 

By  WIL.  lAM  OAULETON. 

Dlmtrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  Thirty-six  cbsracterijtic  Etchings  on  Steel,  by  Harvey. 
Gilbert,  Phix,  4o. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOQ,  Poneras-lane,  Cheapilde. 

18mo,  limp  e’olh,  la,  fid.  free  by  post.  U,  8d. 

rpHE  DESORIPTIVB  HAND-BOOK  of 

, X ENGLISH  COINS,  clving  a concise  descrlp'lon  of  the  various 
kiude  of  Coin  from  the  Nnnnan  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  (wi'h  11  plaies  coiiUinlng  fee  aiml'et  of  C4  Coins). 

By  LLP,WBI-LVN  JEWITT. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEG6,  Pancrae-Jane,  Cheapside. 

Feap.  five,  cloth  extra,  2*.  ; free  by  post,  2i.  21. 

TTHB  MILITARY  CHEST : an  Incident  of 

Lcuilon  ; WILLIAM  TKOQ,  Panorae-lane,  Cheapilde. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2*. ; free  by  post,  la.  2d. 

rPHE  BEAVER  TRaPPBR,S  : a Story  of 

1.,.  Aiiirtican  Adventure  Translated  from  theGerman,  by  JOUN 
HENDEKSON.  With  the  Natural  History  and  AceeJute*  of  tbe 
Beaver,  &c.  Illustrated, 

London  : WILLIAM  TKGG,  Panoraa-lave,  Cbeapslde. 

ipO  CAPITALISTS.— WANTED  a PART- 

Jl  I"Ea  with  2001.  1 1 300J.  to  start  a n"W  Invention  of  grett  lm» 
poi-'ance  to  Buildiog  purpne*. — Fo-  further  particulaii  apply  by 
Ivtier  only  to  W.  43,  Falrca,  k-atre«t,  EaUroid,  E C. 

qro  AECHITECT.S.— A SHARE  in  an  old- 

1 establUhid  and  first-rate  LONDON  PBACIICE  TO  BS  DIS- 
POSED OF,  tbe  fieiUor  Partner  retirlog.  Applicants  must  state 
mraaa  -t  their  dlapossL— Address,  666,  Offlee  of ' Tha  Builder.” 

^ SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

vT#  and  Coiitraotors  for  any  cloia  of  Bnbmarlne  Work,  snob  as 
Repairing  Dock-gate*.  Invert-,  Uiiderplnuini  Quny-walU,  Sinking 
CyllDiIere  for  Bridge*.  Working  at  Buuken  Voaaals,  ic.  — Private 
Residence,  50,  Oladatoue-atreel,  Battersea  Park. 

■nOEOUGH  of  SOUTH  SHIELDS.— 

AJ  wanted,  for  three  orfour  mouth*,  a competent  SURVEYOR 
anti  DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  survey  the  new  part#  of  the  borough,  and 
plot  the  «amc,  on  the  pliu  cf  th#  town.  Salary,  Qf.  2a.  per  week.— 
AppUcallon-,  io.  to  be  seut  to  me  on  or  before  TUESDAY, th#  2iHi 
of  MAY  lost.— By  order,  THOMAS  SALMON,  Town  Clerk  aud  Clerk 
to  tbe  Local  Board  of  Health, 

pENERAL  MANAGER  WANTED,  by 

VJT  aBUILDER  in  the  MUlUudCounllre.  Moat  h-\ve  a thorough 
practical  kuowledge  of  all  the  trade*,  be  able  to  measure  up  work, 
take  out  quaiill’iet,  prepare  fin-sbed  aud  working  diawli  g*.  and 
keep  a prime  cost  account.  Strictly  sober  aud  energetic.  Hour#  the 

same  ae  the  workmen.  B dary  to  c 'mmence  with  31.  Sr.  per  week. 

Addrees,  staling  age  and  experience,  with  retereuoes,  to  G.  M.  Office 
of  ” The  Builder." 

'yo  TOWN  SURVEYORS.— The  Local 

X Board  of  Health  for  tba  District  of  Worthing  are  deslrons  of 
engaging  the  SRltVICEB  of  -n  experienced  aud  practical  Mnu  to  act 
aa  Town  BITRVKYOB.  Beeldes  (he  ordinary  dutlne  of  a fcurreyor 
to  a town  placed  under  the  Local  Ooveriimeut  Act  and  tbe  Pubtlo 
Health  Act.  the  charge  of  tb*  Oroyos  and  Bee  Defeuccs  will  be  within 
bis  duties ; also  tbe  Inspec'o  ship  of  Nulsaucee.  common  Lodging- 
himses,  and  Blaugh'.erhousea.  Hs  will  be  rni.iired  to  reside  within 
Ihe  dUtrleC,  to  devote  his  whi  le  time  to  the  service  of  tbe  Lccil 
Bjard,  and  not  eucage  in  any  private  bueinrae.  Salary.  1602.  per 
annum.  Tbe  atrluleil  inquirlaa  wdl  be  made  os  to  the  orpablllties  of 
the  candidate#.  Appllcailoiie,  with  nopy  of  te<tlia>Dials.  to  be  eent 
to  tbe  undersigned  un  or  before  tbe  24ih  d*y  of  MaY  iusUuk  Teitl- 
monialt,  not  to  <xceed  e<x.  mo.t  be  of  loceut  date,  aud  uuleu 
originals,  forwarded  at  ibe  Boaru's  leqiiest.  will  not  be  returned. 

W.  VEF.RALL,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 

W>,rthing.  5th  M-.y.  1870. 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

T^HE  PLASTERING  and  STUCCOING  of 

1 SIX  CONCRETE  COTTAGES  and  VILLA  RESIDENCE  TO 

BE  LET,  In  the  country.— Apply  to  J.  TALL,  3,  Laweon-slreet, 
Dover-road,  RE. 

TO  ENQINE  FITTERS.  Ac. 

\^ANTED,  by  the  Norwich  Board  of 

* V Health,  TWO  MEN  to  take  charge  of  and  DRIVE  the 
STEAM  ENGINES  at  tbe  SEWAGE  WORKS.  They  mart  be  com- 
petent to  execute  any  rvpiti*  to  tbe  engine*  aud  pumps,  as  there  1* 
a workshop  fitted  wUn  machiuery  on  the  works.  Tho,e  will  be  pre- 
ferred who  have  been  employed  oo  pumping  englnee.  Applications, 
inclosing  teaumonlals  and  particulars  of  a-ge,  aud  former  employ- 
uic-ut,  end  sla'Ing  wag-s  requlied,  must  be  seut  In  on  or  Iwfore 
MONDAY,  the  23rd  of  iUY.  iustaiit,  addreased  to  H.  B.  MILLER, 
E-q.  Cleik  to  tbe  Norwich  Board  of  BedHh,  Bank  Ch-.mbers, 
Norwich,  and  endorsed  ‘‘Appiiualion*  for  Bltmitlou  of  Engine 
Driver,  4c." 

ANTED  immediately,  in  an  Architect’s 

J V Office  iu  the  North  of  Eugland.  a MaN.AGINQ  CLERK,  who 
must  be  au  experienced  and  ifirvlvut  diaugbt,m"U,  with  a fair 
r.uowIe'igD  of  drsigu  and  consttu-Uuu,— Addreis,  A.  B,  Z.  Offics  of 

T:  0 Bniluer.” 

ANTED,  an  experienced  GENERAL 

W Hand  at  a PLUMBER  and  HOUSE  DECORATOE’S.— 
Apply  to  Mia.  CLAl.KE,  BUtiouor,  Hlgh-streei,  Sydenhim, 

^^ANTED,  a weil-educated  Youth,  as  Out- 

T V door  artldeJ  PUPIL  to  a firm  of  Atohlteola  aud  Surveyor* 
of  extensive  p actice.  Erruiium  moderate. — Addrers,  J,  M.  31, 
Oeorge-sireet,  Haoips.eod-ro  wl,  N.W. 

WANTRD,  a Person  who  thoronghljr 

understands  AECBITKCTURAL  and  other  tYOHKS  In 
TKRRA-C’UTTA.  end  filing  tbe  same  ; also  Buck  and  Tile  UaUIug. 
Omeriil  kLOaledgo  of  ihv  Oramlc  Art,  aud  c-pability  of  dirrctlog 
»ud  managing  a Urge  esiablishmeiit,  are  uvcrssaiy  qu..liflc.iti  )U8.— 
Apply,  atrtiug  age,  terms,  and  lost  eng-g-meiit.  by  Utter,  addressed 
to  D,  a.  at  Messrs.  Waterlow’s,  49,  Par.nment-street,  Wealmhialer. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


'XHT'ANTED,  a Builder's  OFFICE  CLERK, 

V V In  k town  loutb  of  LonOoD.  nteles*  fur  any  to  ki  ply  who 


.n  bookkeeping  and  otEce  datlee, 

■ will  not  bear  the  etric'ekt  Inquiry.— Address,  ^ 
e.  Ac.  to  608,  Office  of  " The  Builder.’* 


YYT ANTED,  on  a Building  Estate  near 

\ T Londor,  a coropetent  SUPEBISTBSDENT  ot  WOhKS, 

. . ' . . A ....1  ......... tn.r  tin  tani-lr  • rf  ntllred 


thoroughly  yersed  in  setting  out  and  i 
also  to  assist  in  office,  and,  If  capnl’-  ' 
jrefeiied, — Address,  COl,  Office  of  ‘ 


ing  up  work  ; required 
preparing  plane,  it  would  be 
Bulld-r."  


ANTED,  in  a BuUcier  or  Quantity  Sur- 


yeyoi’s  office.— Address.  BETA.  63,  tiomhlU. 


TO  AECQITBCT8  AND  BUILDRR3- 


tAT' ANTED,  a BE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  UANAOER  and  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly 
piaelical  and  energetic  Man  (Joiner  by  irade).  Well  up  in  offlie 


piaelical  and  energetic 
rcniine,  Tlacs  and  detail  drawiiies, 
trade.  Ten  years' experience.  ”■  ■■ 
ferred).-.-  ' - - 


building 

. -jfefence.  (London  p re- 

1,  JOHN  PKAR8E,  Butlaud,  Modbuiy,  Deyon. 


YAT" anted,  employment,  by 

VV  PESTER  and  JOINER.  Va-d  to  sh'p  and  itHce 


, CAR- 


•tHce  flu  log*. 

..tf  V-, uf  taking  charge  of  plane,  ipccifl' 

accounts.- Address,  No.  3i!>',  61,  BesboruUgh-place.  PI 


kiuda  of  blinds,  itud 


BDILDER9  AND  OTIIER3. 


AAT" anted,  a SlrUATION  as  CAEPEN- 

VV  TERand  JOINER  A Young  Man,  aged  23.  of  sober  habits. 


TO  BtriLLERS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 


Wanted,  by  a good  GRaINER  and 

MAEBLER,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  country.  Prnctl- 


’XIT'-ANTED,  by  one  who  has  served  his 

\ V articles,  a SITUATION  In  the  office  of  an  Archlted,  who 


also  comblnea  Uud  surveying  with  bU  practice, 
su,  aud  has  a fair  knowledge  of  suiyeying. 
object  IS  linproremeiit  in  both  bra- 
r.  James  Slmpsoj,  No.  2,  MooTAirescaiJ 


ut,  HansI 


, Leeds. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  Im- 
prover, by  a JOINER,  Ac.  Has  had  fire  years  In  the 
. n good  work  In  the  couniry.  Good  refurctiie,  Ac.  Wage*  not 
i,reai  an  ol j.cl  as  employment.  Aged  2I.-Aldreos  P.  P.  Cadogaa- 
brary,  233,  Kiog’s-road.  Chelsea.  Londou. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac, 


TIT’ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  aged21.  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.  A Carpenter  aud 


Jolner.-Addresi,  B.  Post-offle*.  I 


TO  BUILDERS.  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 


YtrANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BELL- 

VV  HANGER,  by  a thoroughly  praeilcal  Man.  Has  been  used 
• - . • . - ... — AflJress,  H.  T.  6.4  ti..n  la«. 


TO  ARCUITBCT3,  ENGINBEK-*,  AND  SURVaTORS. 

anted,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT, 


CLERK  ot  -WORKS  or  OE.VERAL  ASSISTANT 
lUpeiinUnded  the  erection  of  eilBiioive  jiriyate  and  Governm 
b indings.  Has  bad  practical  aiperlence.  Is  a neat  and  cxpediil 
draughuiuaD.  and  well  up  iu  working  a-' 


Kdwkjds,  15.  Ouall'y-alriet.  North  Berwick,  N.B. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OlHERS. 


\17 ANTED,  a IiE-ENGaGEVIENT,  in 

y V an  Office  r f the  above.  Tboxoujldy  und-rstan  It  the  routine. 


■\:\7 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  active 

VV  mlddle-sged  Man.  caipsnter  an  I J liner  by  trade.  Use!  to 


Park!' 


Qup  or  building.  Can 


WANTED 
\ V DB.\UaHT 


TO  ABCHITECrrS. 


„.\UaHT8MAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
Ui.eiceplionnb  e references.— address,  T.  J.  B.  13 
N.  LlvcrpooT 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


"VtrANTED,  a BE-F.NGAGE.MENT,  as 

V V Generul  ASSISTANT  or  CLERK  of  WORK3.  Used  t)  prime 


rawing,  estimating, 
k*.  aud  general  rou" 
d 23.— Address,  H.  c 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ESTATE  MEV, 


aSITUATION  m PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  Ac.  Low  w«i 
accepted  fur  a pBrmaue..cy. — Address,  G.  W,  WIDDERd, 
ruve.  Bat  etsea  Park.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


YVANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

\ \ TION  aa  practical  FOREMAN  o(  PAINTSttS,  Sc.  Ten 


iploy. — AdJrels,  B,  T.  J.  i5.  Cat 


■\-\7  ANTED,  by  a 

y V SITUATION,  in  ihe  Office  o 


1 acqualuled 
J.  H.  27, 


Builder's 

a Builder  and  ( 
tlea  of  a Bulldc 


Clerk, 


TO  BUILDERS,  Sc. 


~\17 ANTED,  by  a Carpenter,  a permanent 

VV  SIIU.AIIUN.  la  married— no  encumbecance._  Ccu'd 


"ITT" ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA-  ™ 

y V TION  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Six  yearn’  I 
reference  from  last  employer.— Address,  B.  P.  86,  Mildmay  Park,  L 
Islington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

AXTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  IT 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Twenty  yearn’  experience.  Tesil-  A 

mciila's  first  class.  Well  up  in  church  work,  quantltlee.  measurlug  lug 
up  works.  Ac.  Age,  4S.— Addrass,  A.  Z.  Z.  Mra.  Kverard,  Klnlbury,  woi 
Hurgerford,  Berks.  5°^ 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS.^ 

’VX7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builders 

VV  Cl  ik,  a RE-KNGAGEMENT  as  BOOKKEEPER  aud  1 

ACCOUNTANT.  WeT  up  in  prime  cost,  and  day-work  aoenunU,  A. 
esHmaliiig.  and  roensurlog,  Ac.  Good  references.— Address,  ALPHA,  clra 
Poat-offloe,  63,  Roman-road,  Old  Ford,  E. 

Yir anted,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a -p. 

thoroughly  practical  and  energetic  Man  (in  town  or  country). 
Thorouxhiy  conversant  with  the  management  of  all  trades, 
metaurlnz  up  works.  Ac.  FirBt  c'asa  references  aud  testlaiouiils.—  a B 

Address,  S13,  Office  of  ■’  The  Butld-r,"  A« 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BOILnKRS.  at-u 

Yiir ANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER  ““ 

VV  a SITUATION,  permanent  or  otherwise.  Country  not 
objected  to  — AdlreiS,  470,  Office  of  " Tno  Builder."  -r 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS.  V 

YATANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  "7 

yV  CLERK  and  CASHIER.  Aged  24.  E'ght  years  with  last 

employers.  Excellent  refeieuces -Address,  118.  Office  of  The 
Builder."  ___ 

TO  CONTP.ACIOKS  AND  BUILDERS.  ^ 

■117 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 1 sic 

VV  TION,  lo  auy  position  of  trust  and  confidence.  Has  been  Ad 

wilh  a London  firm  several  jeara  as  Ca.*bler  aud  Agent  for  very 
extensive  work-.  Well  acqnalnle  1 w,th  the  buslne-s.  Good  refer- 
encea  and  security  if  required. — Addrese,  331,  Office  of  " The  Builder,’  1 

TO  SMITHS,  Ac.  P" 

YY7ANTED,  by  a good  Workman,  a SITUA 

y V TION  ae  above.  Good  Tefeiencas.- Address.  X.  EVANS,  1 
93.  Poif-otllce,  Shepherdess-walk,  City  road,  N.  J- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.  W' 

YY7 anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGRR  or  FOREMAN  of  P.MSl'ERS,  Ac  Agrd  40  -|- 

Tweuty -six  years  ill  la-t  employ.  Can  euimale.  measure,  and  value  I-, 

work.- Apply,  teiin*.  Ac.  II  C.  6,  Evaugellat-co  trt.  LudgaU-hlll.  J_ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DSCORATORS.  str 

■y'VT' ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA-  -j- 

VV  TION,  He  isa  eood  grainer  and  paperhanger.and  would  1- 

not  ol,j-ct  to  make  hlroself  neeful  So  pdallog.— Address,  C.  C.  14,  | i. 
Hrnriotta-street.  BUncliesUr  iquare,  W.  2, 

YirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FORE.MAN,  orTake  Chargeof  a Job.  1 / 

Aged  45.— Addieu,  J.  E.  Mr.  Green,  Baildar  and  Decorator.  442.  X 
Edgwiire-road. 

TO  ARCHITKCra,  ENGINEERS.  AND  OTHERS-  lo 

YY7 anted,  by  a CLEP.K  of  WORKS,  a 

VV  RE-BNOAOEMENT,  Well  up  in  all  branchei.  Jus’i 

finished  811  extensive  Job  (bilckUyer).  First-clasa  tesUmoutale.  No  / 

0 jeotmn  ti  the  oounlry.-AdJrers.  B.  M,  Office  ot  ’’  The  Bull  ler."  / 

■\A7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK- 

VV  WORK.  CUITISG.or  POINTING  to  ary  amonuL  labour 
only,  or  as  FOREMAN.— Addtesi,  B.  53,  Church  Hill-road,  Hiickney.  J 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTBACIUBS,  Ac. 

VX7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

VV  to  the  above.  Thorougbly  underatanJa  the  routine  of  ihe 
office,  including  prime  coaU  Good  refe-ences.  Ago  23.— Addreaa.  ^ 
W.  K.  58.  Eaat  B-iiid  atreet,  Lelcoator.  |a 

■\‘y7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA-  ar 

VV  TION  In  an  ARClIlTBCrS  or  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S 
OFFiCE.  Age  20,  SaUry  moderate,— Addreas,  No  039.  Office  of 
"The  Builder.'’ 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOI'BRS. 

'\'y7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  with  a 

VV  erven  year  ' cxiedooce  inoouutry.  a PLACE  aa  IMPROVER.  * 
Addreis.  J.  i*.  cureof  0.  Backhurat.  Coblium.  Suirey. 

" TTT' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK- 1 ^ 

VV  WORK.  CUTTINGorPOINTI'G, piecework  troiberwia",  in  fi 

town  or  country  Good  reference  given. — Addreaa  tu  J.  .A.  3o.  Low-  p 
inau-toad.  Horuecyroad,  Holluway. 

s TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

, ANTED,  by  a ihorongbly  trustworthy  j 

. V V Young  MbU,  a SITUATION  aa  CLERIC  _ Aged  23  Well  up  r 

. inptiii.eco.l.AC.  Firat  cla.-a  tealiinouUl-.-Aldiev,.  J.  R.  H.  108, 
IIllUtrtB'.  Walwur.h.S. 

. TO  BUILDERS.  A . 

• ! '\^7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

1 VV  SURVEY’OR’S  ASSISTANT  (aged  23)  of  several  years*  ! 
8,n...i-r.Mwlth  Siitveyor.aul  lluildeva.  Quod  me.aurer  and  eui- 
uiatur  *■  liefereucea  as  to  ablli'y.  So.— Address.  H.  P.  12,  Alfred- 
n'acc.  Bedlotd-aqmre.  \t 

TO  PLDMBER3  AND  DECORATOR?. 

. ^^7 ANTED,  CONSTANT,  a thorougbly 

VV  Iitaclleal  Man.  n g,.od  Plumber,  Oinzer,  PalnUr,  Writer, 
BLd  Oralner  as  a WORKING  FOREMAN.  He  must  hr  highiy  | 
rerpecuble.  .tea  ly,  eoergetic,  a good  manager.  '‘‘Tat'le.  of  j 

L-  woJk,  tone  other  need  apply.  The  higlieat  referencea  will  be  re  1 
n : iiuited.-Aprly,  et.Ung  wages,  age,  if  lu  iriied  or  not,  to  d.  t.  rust,-  , 

. 1 office.  AblLxdon,  Beiks. 

- 1 YY7RITBRS  and  GRAINERS— WANTED 

a 1 y V to  APPRENTICE  a YOUTH  lu  the  above  trade,  indoor. 

I,  ' Pumium  small.  Wages  no  o*  jcot,-A 'dress,  P.  J.  at  HowUUa 

Librair.  Liverpool  road,  N. 

■\‘X7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  TIMEKEEPER,  STORV  KtEPi  R,  or  CLRRlv  in  a 
. BUILDER’S  FIRM.  Age  3u,  Terms  ui' derate.-AUdress,  D.  H.-vR- 
Qt  vK.y.  3.  Heurv-sireet.  New-cioss-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTR.ACTORS. 


16  years  i 

B.Sistoilii 


I Dranghlsman,  Cashier, 
itoan  ENGAGEMENT, 
lof  "The  BuUdei." 


. uu.u,....=..,  ,..VK g'estknatee.Sc,!  accustomsd 

ber  extenelve  works.  Tertasmoderate.- Addteaj,  A. 
5,  Chelsea.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Advertiser,  who  has  been  engaged  for 

X.  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  getting  out  designs  and  working  , 
drawings,  and  who  has  a thorough  knowledae  of  bu'ldlog  con- 


will  sbort'y  be  open  I 


Required,  a situation  as  agent 

or  CLERK  of  WORKS  on  an  Bstat*.  or  ae  MANAGER  with 


v.  succeeding  tc  — . 
allng,  superintending  wo'kmen, 
igh'y  competent,  energ-tio,  and 
nces. Address,  F.  B.  Poet  office,  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


PIECE,  Town  or  country.  Well  up  Inal 


by  the 

ra'andhandrails. 


1ENER.AL  FOREMAN  or  OLEKK  of 


WORKS.— A Person  of  se 
iTION.  Unexceptionable 
l«.  X.  Y.  150.  Great  Ekrtl  vn 


TO  CARPENTERS,  Sc.  . 

MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Mamed  i 

an  Used  to  general  repairs.  W-gea  moderate.  Country 
i.— Addrrsa.  A.  B 13.  Bu"klnKham-stie‘t.  Btrand. 


f'MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Joiner’s 


w-beuch.— Address,  W.  P.  3L,  A'.le 


TO  CARPENTERS. 


Employment  wanted,  by  a Young 

Man  seed  20.  In  a JOINER’i  SHOP,  at  the  Bench.  Can 
?F  T^-..l«n  nrHfsrred.-C.  W.  J.  18.  Elder- 


p hooks,  if  roq'uire'ii.  Lo’ndon  preferred. -C.  W.  J.  18,  Elder- 
et,  Norton  Folgate,  N.E.  


jell-hanger  and  GAS-FITTER.— A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


audBoeclmeuB  of  work  seea  Jobs  promptly  aitaud^ 
entry.- Address.  1,  Alfred  OettHe.  Upper  RlJbinrnd- 
From  Maryle-bone-toad. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  19,  wishes  for  a 

SITUATION  aa  IMPROVER.  Three  year»'  experleuca.  — 
resB,  G.  L,  3a.  Cntbb-rt-B'reet.  Pa’dington. 


TO  WRITERS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN,  competent  to  write 

Notice  Board-,  diser  g-ged  after  l.SJp.m. 

.Q-YMENT,  at  very.moderate  Urms.— Apply,  W.  lot.  Holloway- 


N ARCHITECT,  of  considerable  expe- 

' euce  bjth  in  executing  his  own  designs  and  those  of  o' hen, 
IS  ofiblainlug  EMPLOYMENT,  tltho^i  ' ' ' - 

, that  of  another  Arc' 


. Partnership  •might  b 

, Rijbt  Anglo,  BcU' 

r-streat,  Westhourne  F.ark,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  many  years 


,1  ;«B‘SES'rar°-i5i,V,.Tx.  z 

r.'Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victorla-street,  S.W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 


PLUMBER,  31,  I’ai 


FRENCH  GENTLEMAN,  pupil  of  ar 


1 Of  A.  Man 


I,  CovBut-gir 


TO  BUILDEBB  AND  SURVEYORS. 

CLERK.  — WANTED,  by 

_ _jD,  a BE-hNGAGRMENT.  Thorough' 
lole  routlue,  hook-keepiug,  prime  cost,  mak 
im.atlug.Ac.  Can  bill  up  .'irapiiaions  with  aeci 
njears*  references  Terms  moder.*te.— Adlrass 
•ect.  Bruiiswick-squate,  W'^ 


YoUD; 

nowledge  of  tt 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TIIOROUHLY  efficient  ASSIST A^^ 

Jtlcal  experience,  deshes  a RE-ENOAGI 
ided.  Moderate  aalary.— Addreia,  o8. 


L_  of  elghlei 
JT.  Highly 
re  ol  " The  Bi 


A7 


BUILDERS’  ASSISTANT.-Oan  tak 


Call  set  out 
c,  HaiDpStetd-I 


form 


I,  N.W. 


3 CIVIL  FNGINEERS.  ARCHIVECTS,  and  OTHERS. 

/ANTED,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

! CIEEK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  MANAGER  b/  a 
Uioioughly  piaelical  Mau,  well  up  In  levelling  uuJ  ploHiug  for 
dixin.ge  of  lowne,  luuuelUug.  ilver  eml'ankuieuis,  anl  heavy 
buidiig  Optratl'.lis.-Acdreas,  JAMES  ANDURtON,  24,  Ueiberl- 

et.  Host 


W' 


TO  ARCeiTKCrS. 


TIT  ANTED,  by 'a  Young  Man,  who  has 

W served  his  articles  iu  Lincoln,  a SITUATIO.N  as  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT  in  an  Archileers  Office.  London  preferred.  Tueadver- 


ASSISTANT 
tlier  is  well  up  In 
been  a pup.l  iu  l! 
establiihiDcut  in  1 
In  II.  Last  year 


of  offi 

le  Lincoln  School  ot  Art  (Qih 
S63,  and  during  the  last  two  j 


He  hi 

, U.  K.)  from  m 

_ ara  a free  etuleut 

i.  be  received  the  Queeu's 
ctural  drawing  from  Lincoln 
F.  W.  U.  Chrioi's  Hcspital, 


WANTED,  by  the  Adverther,  a SITUA-  qMMEKEEPER,  CLERK,  &c.—WAMED^ 
V V TION,  ..  OAS  HOT  WATKB  .nd  l-EMUP.AL  U aSU.  ! J.  « * ’ ““f i a."u  T 
Can  do  plumbing  and  bell-haugii  g.  Aged  33— AdUre-S,  L.  H.  Jl,  | l’“4vnt  emi  ye  . 


e louiiii 
Arebiti 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THOROUGHLY  competent  CLERK  • 

derlious  of  meeting  with  EMPLOYMRNT.-Addters,  6 
c of  " The  Builder."  . 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

A GOOD  FLUMBBR  is  in  WANT  ' 

1^  a JOB,  or  a SITUATION.  WeU  up  in  every  hr.inOi  of  t 
^ade.  Would  fill  up  bla  time  pah.' ing  and  7.“’ 

r countiy.  Good  references,- Address,  051,  Oihce  of  IhaBuUUe 


TO  BUILDERS,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

A LUNLON  practical  FOREMAN,  wt 

has  just  completed  exleosi^ve  villas  m the  comitry,  J**'’” 
a hE-ENG-AGEMENT.  to  Take  Charge  of  Works  In  Town  or.uu 


TO  MASTER  WUITER3  AND  ORAINERS. 

AYOQNG  MAN,  aged  21,  wishes  1 

EMPLOYMENT  aa  an  IMPROVER  In  the  r*"— 

'»ir  hand,  aud  perl.ctly  .tea  ly.— Addresi,  J.  .M.  oi 
146,  Walwuilb-ioad,  BiixUn. 


1 of  Mr.  ffi 


May  21,  1870.] 
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WELVE  yeara  have 
now  elapaed  aince 
the  architectural 
profession  in  Ame- 
rica gathered  it- 
self together,  and 
founded  an  Insti- 
tute of  Architects. 
This  raising  of  the 
standard  has  placed 
the  profession  upon  a 
legitimate  basis ; not 
only  bonding  toge- 
ther and  making  it 
a tangible  reliable 
fact  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  creating  for 
it  head-quarters,  an 
agreeable  fellowship 
among  its  members, 
the  possibility  of  ac- 
tion in  unison,  and 
pervading  it  with 
that  subtle  quality  of  cohe- 
sion, combination,  and  com- 
petition, known  as  esjpnt 
de  corps.  The  last  three 
years  of  the  period  in  which 
the  Institute  has  existed 
have  been  the  moat  fruitful,  whence  we  may  as. 
Eume  that  those  to  come  will  be  still  more  so.  The 
progress  made  is  most  recognisable  in  the  fact  of 
the  inauguration  of  annual  conventions  of  one  or 
two  days’  duration,  in  which  the  president  gives 
an  address,  the  reports  of  the  local  chapters  are 
read,  and  papers  on  various  professional  subjects 
are  read  and  discussed.  As  would  be  observed  in 
the  Builder  of  the  23rd  ult.,  the  Institute  has  issued 
a schedule  of  charges,  endorsing  as  a starting- 
point  the  time-honoured  feo  of  5 per  cent,  usual 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  some  of  the 
details  in  common  with  the  schedule  of  the  British 
Institute.  It  has  also  published  the  proceedings  of 
the  three  conventions  that  have  now  been  held, 
and  the  papers  read  on  these  occasions.  But  it  is 
not  by  the  work  it  has  accomplished  itself  so 
much  as  by  that  it  has  called  forth  in  other 
directions  that  we  must  measure  the  amount  of 
usefulness  it  has  performed.  Since  these  annual 
conventions  have  been  arranged,  a number  of 
professional  journals,  altogether  independent  of 
. the  Institute  and  of  each  other,  have  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  American  literature.  Directly 
.architecture  came  to  the  front,  in  a word,  sym- 
ipathisers  and  supporters  appeared  on  her  right 
jhand  and  on  her  left ; and  we  must  look  upon 
ithe  position  so  assumed  and  thus  ensured  as  one 
! of  great  promise. 

I We  have  received  the  proceedings  of  the  third 
; annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
I Architects,  and  the  enrrent  numbers  of  most  of 


American  Professional 
Papers.* 


* Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
[American  Institute  of  Architects,  held  in  Kew  York, 
' November,  1869.  Western  & Co.,  New  York. 

■ The  Architectural  Review  and  American  Builder’s 
; Journal.  By  bamuel  Sloan.  Claxton,  Reniseu,  & BaiTel- 
1 anger,  Philadelphia.  Tol.  II.,  Nos.  9 and  10.  March  and 
April,  1870. 

I The  American  Builder:  a Journal  of  Art.  Charles  D. 
ILakcy,  Chicago.  Vol,  11.,  No.  3.  March,  1670. 

I The  Manufacturer  and  Builder.  Western  & Co.,  New 
York.  Vol.  11.,  No.  4.  April,  1870. 
i The  Teehnologiat : especially  devoted  to  Engineering, 
.Manufacturing,  and  Building.  The  IndnstrialPublinatiou 
• Company,  Broadway,  New  Y’ork.  Vol  I.,  No.  2.  March. 
]1870. 


the  journals  to  which  we  have  alluded,  They 
show  us  the  great,  busy,  work-a-day  America, 
with  its  tall  warehouse-looking  dwellings  and 
tramway-laid  streets  of  bold-faced,  self-assert- 
ing stores,  in  every  respect  indicative  of  tbe 
fact  that  trade  and  traffic  are  the  main  con- 
siderations taken  into  acconnt  in  their  eager, 
flaunting,  pushing  continuity  ; and  they  show  us, 
boo,  that  other  America,  bountiful  as  boundless, 
that  had  rest  and  release  in  it  for  troubled 
spirits  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Old  Colony 
days,  the  land  of  Miles  Standish  and  John 
Alden,  that  our  forefathers  spoke  of  as  “our 
plantations  in  America.”  This  last  phase  is 
most  apparent  in  the  paper  read  by  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  on  “ The 
Colonial  Architecture  of  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States.”  He  tells  us  that  only  a few  of 
the  colonial  bnildings  remaio,  bnt  they  are 
striking  evidences  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
period  to  which  they  belong,  and  identical  in 
stylo  with  contemporary  buildings  in  Holland 
and  England.  If  the  Institute  should  bo  able 
by  its  influence  to  preserve  these  interesting 
fabrics  from  demolition,  it  will  be  doing  a good 
work.  As  pictures  in  the  history  of  America, 
they  are  absolutely  priceless ; nevertheless,  th  eir 
number  is  gradually  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
In  the  face  of  the  strong  feeling  there  is  in  our 
own  country  in  favour  of  the  conservation  of  onr 
ancient  bnildings,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  credited 
that  this  comparatively  new  connbry  rnthlessly 
razes  to  tbe  ground  the  architectural  links  that 
connect  it  with  the  Old  World.  Even  some  of 
the  old  churches  of  the  early  colonists  have  been 
destroyed : relics  we  sbonld  have  deemed  as 
precious  as  Saxon  remains  are  in  this  country. 
Their  ancient  features,  with  their  refinement  of 
quaint  simplicity,  associated  with  so  mneh  that 
is  worthy  in  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Japhet, 
have  been  considered  as  nought ; as  no  more,  in 
fine,  than  the  rosemary  odour,  “ commingled 
with  pansies,”  “ the  beautiful  Puritan  pansies,” 
that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  would  have  found  linger- 
ing in  them.  The  North  Dutch  Church,  erected 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  in  Fulton-street,  was  de- 
stroyed last  year;  and  the  South  Dutch  Church, 
now  used  as  a post-offioe,  is  doomed.  Mr. 
Upjohn  remarks  that  St.  Paul’s,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  landmarks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
still  stands  in  almost  pristine  vigour.  We  trust 
that  it  may  long  remain  to  do  so,  for  a companion 
edifice,  Old  Trinity  Church,  has  been  already 
thrice  rebuilt.  All  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
primitive  days  of  this  city  are  either  utterly  lost 
or  so  defaced  as  to  be  of  little  interest;  but 
Brooklyn  is  more  fortunate  in  still  retaining 
some  of  the  picturesque  homes  built  by  the 
earnest,  stout-hearted,  faithful  colonists.  Mr. 
Upjohn  records,  and  we  are  glad  to  pass  on 
the  word,  that  there  is  an  old  house  in 
South  Brooklyn,  on  Fifth-avenue,  near  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  with  the  date  1699,  in  wrought- 
iron  figures  forming  the  anchor  heads,  on 
the  outside.  He  says, — “ It  is  a brick  building, 
built,  as  was  usual  at  that  time,  of  bricks 
brought  from  Holland,  and  laid  up  with  mor- 
tar probably  made  of  shell  lime.  It  is  re- 
markable that  tbe  gable  walls  of  this  house  are 
without  coping,  but  are  finished  with  bricks 
standing  angle-wise,  and  forming  the  zigzag 
lines  still  seen  on  the  gables  of  houses  in  Holland 
and  Belgium;  yet  the  mortar  joints,  exposed  to 
the  weather  200  years,  are  still  intact.”  The 
period  of  this  erection  will  be  better  realised  if 
we  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  only  thirty 
years  after  Charles  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  greeting, 
granted  to  his  “ dear  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Prince  Rupert,”  and  others,  the  sole  trade  and 
commerce  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Architecture  and 
the  ait  of  building  have  not  arrived  at  so  much 
perfection  in  America  that  the  loss  of  such  an 
example  can  be  afforded ; and  we  must  add, 
again,  the  Institute  will  advance  its  interests  by 


protecting  from  demolition  tbe  Old-World  homes 
chat  were  transplanted  with  so  much  effort  and 
care.  Boston,  Cambridge,  Newport,  New  London, 
and  Connecticut  also  retain  attractive  examples 
of  genuine  domestic  architecture,  of  which,  Mr. 
Upjohn  suggests,  the  members  of  the  academy 
of  design  should  make  careful  studies,  as  they 
will  be  buried  in  oblivion  in  the  course  of  another 
century;  which  prophecy  all  well-wishers  of 
architectui'e  in  America  will  desire  may  not  be 
fulfilled.  Later  buildings  are  apparently  value- 
less. We  quote  tbe  president  of  the  Institute  as 
a verification.  “The  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  Ante-Revolutionary  days,  was,  in  almost 
every  instance,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution.  Then  every  trace 
of  refinement,  of  truthful  expression  and  fitness 
of  purpose,  was  lost  sight  of.  Not  a vestige  of 
sacred  thought  can  bo  discovered  in  the  houses 
of  worship  of  this  period.”  Besides  this  interest- 
ing catalogue  of  the  Jacobian  architeotural  anti- 
quities of  America,  there  were  four  other  papers 
read  at  the  convention,  besides  many  documents 
relating  to  the  management.  Mr.  A.  Clnss  read  a 
technical  paper  “ On  the  Theory,  Functions,  and 
IncidentalUses  of  Chimneys,”  inwhich  heworked 
out  the  intimate  relation  of  science  to  archi- 
tecture ; and  Mr.  William  Ware  I’aad  a paper 
“ On  the  Relations  of  Science  and  Art  in  Archi- 
tectural Study,”  in  which  he  discountenanced  tbe 
too  literal  cultivation  of  this  intimacy,  and  urged 
that  an  artistic  spirit  rather  than  a scientific 
education  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a student ; the  con- 
flicting opinions  being,  to  some  extent,  reconciled 
in  the  discussion  that  followed,  by  Mr.  Peterson, 
who  drew  from  them  tbe  conclusion  that  the 
proper  method  of  education  lay  half  - way 
between  the  two  opposites.  The  third  paper 
was  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  “ On  the  Elementary  Train- 
ing of  the  Architect,”  in  which  he  fancifully  and 
skilfully  treated  his  subject,  claiming  for  archi- 
tects that  they  are  workmen  upon  tbe  palace  of 
architecture  ; and  the  fourth,  or  closing  address, 
was  a paper  upon  “ Professional  Guilds,”  by  Mr. 
Godkin.  This  last-mentioned  gentleman  re- 
marked that  probably  there  has  never  bec-n  a 
time  or  place  in  which  man  did  not  feel  the  lone- 
liness of  standing  alone,  and  did  not  endeavour  to 
associate  himself  with  others  of  common  tastes. 
The  early  Christian  brotherhoods  and  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  offered  this  association,  when 
society  otherwise  presented  little  more  than  a 
joyless  existence.  Professional  guilds  were  the 
result  of  the  same  yearning  for  fellowship,  though 
founded  upon  a different  basis ; tbe  trade  guilds 
making  most  of  the  comfort  and  condition  of  the 
workman ; the  professional  guilds  considering 
of  foremost  consequence  the  skill,  fidelity,  and 
uprightness  of  its  members.  And  when  tbe 
French  revolution  brought  to  the  surface  of 
things  a re-action  against  associations,  and  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  individualism,  it  broke 
through  much  salutary  discipline.  The  forma- 
tion of  professional  associations  similar  to  that 
of  the  Institute,  he  continued,  would  be  of  great 
service  in  the  concentration  of  opinion  in  aid  of 
morality,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  strongest  of 
the  social  forces,  “ that  loyalty  of  man  to  man, 
that  proud  concern  for  the  worth  and  repute  of 
all,  and  of  all  for  the  worth  and  repute  of  each,” 
the  French  only  have  found  a name  for,  in 
esprit  de  corps.  With  such  hopeful  strains  closed 
the  convention ; the  proceedings  generally  show- 
iog  complete  culture,  a high  appreciation  and 
feeling  fur  the  wonderful  past,  as  well  as  great 
and  good  aims  for  the  future. 

The  journals,  collectively,  show  us  America 
busy,  bustling,  and  boasting  of  “ whipping  crea- 
tion.” Bub  amid  the  clank  of  cog-wheels  and 
clang  of  steam-hammers,  the  rush,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  countless  industries  carried  on  to  their, 
apparently,  uttermost  limits ; the  building  of 
new  towns,  and  increase  of  old  cities,  we  come 
upon  facts  that  touch  our  most  cordial  sympa- 
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tbies,  and  evoke  our  warmest  admiration.  Look- 
ing first  into  the  Architectural  Beviciv,  which  is  a 
large  octavo,  in  a pale  dove-coloured  paper  cover, 
with  several  illustrations  of  buildings,  we  read, 

“ There  is  no  reason  for  despondency  among 
architects  generally.  There  is  unlimited  capital 
in  the  country  ready  for  investment,  and  there 
is  likewise  a growing  comprehension  of  the 
greatness  which  vast,  chaste,  and  elegant 
consbmction  confers  upon  a rising  nation  like 
this  of  ours.”  And  the  writer  proceeds  to  state 
that  philanthropy,  religion,  education,  and  trade 
will  all  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  archi- 
tects as  among  the  beat  moans  to  further  their 
own  interests.  Again  wo  read,  “ Where  there 
was  one  architect  some  ten  years  ago  there  are 
now  fifty,  and  in  the  Southern  States  alone, 
where,  a few  years  back,  the  designs  required  for 
a building  were  supplied  by  the  eastern  and 
noithern  cities,  local  architects  are  to  be  found 
in  every  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  . . 

The  community  at  largo  are  more  interested  in 
the  progress  of  architecture  than  is  supposed.” 

A similar  cheerful  tone  pervades  both  the 
numbers  of  the  review  before  us;  which,  for  the 
rest,  are  filled  with  word  of  American  work, 
mixed  with  papers  upon  European  subjects, 
illuBtrations  of  both  novelties  and  antiquities, 
with  hero  and  there  au  extract  from  European 
publications,  including  the  Builde)'.  Now,  we 
are  told  of  the  building  of  a new  town,  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  gentlemen’s  residenoes, 
with  from  one  to  two  acres  of  land  attached  to 
each,  at  Bryn  ilawr,  an  extension  of  the  small 
Welsh  settlement  that  originally  gave  name  to 
the  romantic  and  hilly  location ; which  new 
town  is  said  to  be  sure  to  become  the  resort  of 
tho  wealth  and  fashion  of  Philadelphia,  and 
furnish  employment  to  architects,  builders,  and 
horticulturists  for  the  next  few  years ; and  on 
another  page  we  bear  of  the  burning  of  a great 
tract  of  bnainess  premises  in  the  centre  of  tho 
town  of  Cheyenne,  with  the  erection  of  twelve 
new  houses  on  the  site  of  the  conflagration  before 
the  smoke  of  it  had  cleared  away  ! Among  local 
subjects  is  a pleasant  paper  on  Philadelphia 
fifty  years  since,  which  desoribos  several  of  the 
old  brick  houses  built  on  marble  basements, 
which  were  standing  at  that  date,  but  which 
have  since  been  removed;  and  the  writer  com- 
plaius  that  the  brown  stone  houses  builD  upon 
their  sites  are  not  so  hospitable-looking  as  those 
old  mansions  were,  being  tawdry,  and  exhibiting 
but  little  difference  from  the  store  fronts  of  the 
business  streets.  He  says,  deploringly,  that 
the  same  style  of  front  and  ornamentation 
obtains  for  both  stores  and  dwellings  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  from  the 
Kennebec  to  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Alto, 
gether,  throughout  the  review  we  perceive  this 
feeling  that  better  things  can  be  done,  and  must 
be  done,  than  Transatlantic  taste  has  accom- 
plished in  these  latter  days.  Another  writer,  we 
must  mention,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  additions 
to  West  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  138  large 
dwellings,  thirty-three  of  which  are  of  wbice 
marble,  and  all  of  which  have  been  erected  by 
one  builder  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  the 
editor,  upon  the  wide  field  and  favourable  season 
before  him. 

The  American  Builder  is  a quarto,  in  a faint 
salmon-coloured  cover,  rather  loss  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  professional  than  the  Review; 
and  with  many  more  advertisements  relating  to 
technical  objects  in  it,  thereby  carrying  out  the 
quoted  opinion  of  a Boston  ooutemporary,  that 
it  is  " an  indispensable  exchange.”  The  number 
before  us  has  four  illustrations;  the  first  being 
the  new  Drake  Block  of  Four-storied  Houses  in 
Chicago,  with  Siores  on  the  pavement  line  below 
them;  a Wood  Villa,  built  for  Colonel  Nichols, 
at  Maywood,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  in  the  utter  absence  of 
the  characteristic  features  that  work  in  timber 
should  present,  so  charmingly  illustrated,  for 
instance,  in  the  Castle  of  Coburg,  shown  in  our 
columns  on  the  23rd  ult. ; a design  for  a small 
Church,  in  timber,  with  a Norwegian  treatment, 
by  the  Messrs.  Upjohn ; and  a French-looking 
design  for  a Villa,  with  a verandah  and  so-called 
“truncated  roof.”  The  letter-press  commences 
v/ith  contributed  papers,  the  first  being  from 
Par  B,  and  concerning  Parisian  workmen  ; and 
the  others  philippics  against  shams  and  in  favour 
of  consistency.  Then  follow  a chapter  ou  science, 
chiefly  astronomical ; commauications  to  the 
editor;  miscellaueous  matter, — so  miscellaneous, 
indeed,  that  one  of  the  items,  stating  tho  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  England  and  Wales  is  com- 
pleted, wo  perceive  is  given  twice  ovei’;  a column 


called  the  What-not ; another  as  eccentrically  ■ 
called  the  Editor’s  After-dinner  Hour ; and  then 
notices  of  now  publications,  including  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention.  It  is  among  the 
nows  items  in  the  Editor’s  After-dinner  Hour 
that  we  come  most  in  contact  with  the  specn- 
lative,  ^rapid,  and  incessant  industry  of  our 
cousins,  and  their  eager  acceptation  of  novelties. 
One  line  tells  that  26,565  new  houses  have  been 
built  in  Iowa  since  1867;  another,  that  the 
Charleston  Theatre  was  built  in  forty  days ; a 
third,  that  a disputed  house  has  been  sawed  in 
two,  and  the  most  obstinate  claimant  continues  to 
reside  in  his  half;  another,  that  the  largest  bed 
of  slate  in  the  world  has  been  found  on  the  St. 
Louis  river ; 15,000  tons  of  steel  rails  will  be 
laid  this  year  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  ; 
500  miles  of  snow-sheds  erected  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad ; a submarine  cable  is  to  be 
laid  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  ; 
the  proposed  Art  Museum  in  New  York  is 
to  be  a success ; houses  can  be  covered 
with  the  new  paper  building  material  for  a few 
dollars  each  ; and  so  on.  These  good  big  facts 
and  wholesale  quantities  make  the  foreign  news 
items  appear  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  de- 
scription. Even  the  trigonometrical  survey  so 
complimentarily  mentioned,  appears  a dwarfish 
nndertakiog  compared  to  the  speed,  the  space, 
the  scale,  and  the  figures  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  After  noticing  a Boston 
proposition  to  cut  a tunnel  1,900  ft.  long  throngh 
the  most  frequented  portions  of  that  city  in  one 
column,  the  progress  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  men- 
tioned in  another  as  now  bored  to  a length  of 
715  ft.,  appears  puny.  After  reading,  at  the  top 
of  a page,  that  the  bridge  jnst  completed  over 
the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  is  a mile  long,  exclusive 
of  approaches,  tho  bridge  to  be  built  at  Maldon. 
Essex,  mentioned  lower  down,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a toy.  After  reading,  too,  of  a new 
locomotive,  constrncted  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  alike,  being  double  iu 
all  its  parte,  with  the  engineer’s  standing-place 
in  the  centre,  a wire  tramway,  five  miles  long, 
described  as  newly  laid  upon  the  green  downs 
of  Brighton,  appears  a trifle  of  the  order  of  re- 
trogression. And  BO  on,  from  column  to  column. 
Everywhere  we  are  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  there  are  still  giants  upon  tho  earth,  as 
great  as  any  that  have  gone  before. 

When  we  take  up  the  maize-covered  journal, 
entitled.  The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  we  ex- 
pect to  step  nearer  to  the  workshop,  and  arc 
accordingly  not  surprised  to  be  confronted  on 
the  first  page  with  diagrams  showing  the  latest 
improvements  in  ice-machiues,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice,  with  the  assistance  of  a steam- 
engine  for  driving  the  apparatus.  This  infor- 
mation, suggestive  of  inconvenience  from 
heat,  is  shortly  followed  by  an  article  on 
laying  bricks  and  stone  in  freezing  weather, 
suggesting  similar  discomfort  from  extremely 
cold  weather.  The  writer  of  this  last  declares 
that  a vast  amount  of  work  is  done  that  is 
frozen  up  tight  in  leas  than  twelve  hours  after 
the  mortar  is  used,  and  that  there  are  scores  of 
brick  houses  erected  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
with  scarcely  strength  to  stand  from  this  cause. 
“ And,”  he  continues,  “ we  have  in  mind  several 
instances  in  which  portions  of  the  walls  were 
crushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  entire 
structures  had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  very 
fonndation,  simply  because  tho  walls  were 
built  with  mortar  that  was  allowed  to  freeze 
soon  after  laying  the  bricks.”  None  too 
soon,  therefore,  does  the  Manufacturer  and 
Builder  speak  on  this  head.  European  applica- 
tions and  discoveries  are  carefully  noted,  and  in 
one  instance,  we  perceive,  a translation  is  given 
of  a Gorman  paper  " Ou  the  Application  of 
Cements  for  Sabmariue  Constructions.”  Photo- 
graphy, dialling,  weaving,  the  supposed  loss  of 
power  by  the  crank  motion,  are  touched  upon 
among  other  subjects  equally  disconnected  ; and 
there  are  various  articles  relating  to  buildings, 
in  most  of  which  can  be  traced  a manufacturing 
idea  of  introducing  iron  in  every  capacity  into 
structures  of  all  sorts.  One  correspondent, 
described  as  a distinguished  architect,  suggests 
that  gulvanised  iron  should  be  used  for  mould- 
ings along  house-fronts,  chimney- tops,  mantel- 
pieces, chimney-flues,  &c.,  “so  that  the  whole 
fireplace,  from  the  fire-grate  upwards,  including 
everything  to  the  chimney-top,  could  be  bought 
of  auy  required  size  to  be  set  in  the  house  to  be 
built,  making  a set  of  complete  outfits  from  floor 
to  roof.”  Furiher  on,  there  is  an  illustration  of 
an  ironclad  house,  coated  with  plates  of  iron 
like  an  ironclad  ship,  built  in  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth-street,  New  York,  which  is  the  first 


instance  where  the  plan  has  been  adopted  for  a i 
first-class  dwelling.  The  benefit  supposed  to  | 
accrue  from  the  adoption  of  this  principle  is  ! 
durability  combined  with  decrease  of  cost  ; ( 
because  the  structure  behind  the  sheets  of  iron  i 
can  be  finished  in  a much  rougher  manner,  and  i 
made  of  commoner  materials,  than  it  would  need  'i 
to  be  if  exposed.  This  chief  merit  is  thus  i 
summed  up.  “ An  elegant  front  may  now  be  I 
ordered  in  New  York,  boxed  up  and  sent  to  any  ” 
pare  of  the  world.  Any  builder  can  then  connect  ^ 
it  with  the  outside  of  the  coarsest  walls,  while 
they  are  in  procois  of  erection,  and  in  this  f 
manner  a residence  of  metropolitan  aspect  may  I 
bo  constructed  almost  any  vrhere — of  too  metro-  > 
politan  an  aspect,  we  should  suspect;  correspond-  > 
ing  with  the  rectangularity  of  the  buildings  also  | 
spoken  of  that  are  erected  in  twelve  working  j 
hours  complete.  These  last-mentioned  ready-  j 
made  houses  formed  the  chiefpart  of  the  material  1 
carried  westward  on  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  ! 
Manufacturer  and  Builder  tells  us,  and  were  1 
transported  in  bundles  of  twelve  doors,  twelve  ; 
sashes,  &c.  A contractor,  according  to  “ an  ; 
exchange”  quoted,  is  now  sending  out  seven  i 
meeting-houses,  of  this  type.forthePresbyteriana  i 
along  this  line  of  rail.  Thrown  in,  gracefully,  1 
amidst  suggestions  of  such  angularities,  is  a 
chapter,  with  illustrations,  taken  from  the  I 
American  Woman’s  Home,  showing  how  unpre-  ' 
tending  homes  may  be  made  beautiful  with  I 
chromo-lithographs  in  homo-made  frames,  and  i 
flowers  in  home-made  stands  and  cases.  And  | 
the  moss  and  ferns  and  swamp  grasses  scent  the  | 
page,  and  cause  us  to  lay  down  the  journal  * 
approvingly. 

A fourth  journal,  the  Technologist,  is  in  still  li 
earlier  youth  than  the  rest.  We  have  the  March 
nnmber  before  ns,  which  is  bat  the  second  of  the 
first  volume.  Engineering  bolds  the  first  place 
in  it,  manufacturing  the  second,  and  budding 
the  third.  Like  that  just  described,  it  engrafts  . 
upon  the  technicalities  of  these  pursuits  sub- 
jects of  a somewhat  lighter  nature,  that  are 
likely  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  Thus, 
though  the  seschetics  of  construction,  compara-  ■ 
tive  tests,  technological  education,  Boulay’s  new 
battery,  and  kerosene  explosions  are  folly  dis- 
cussed, we  find  the  girl  of  the  period,  the  books 
we  read,  and  periodicals  for  the  young,  described 
for  the  reader’s  recreation.  In  a notice  of  the 
Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  i 
Water-colours,  wo  arc  struck  with  tho  choice  of 
subjects  made  by  the  artists.  Their  own  moun- 
tains, and  falls,  and  prairies  and  “ pictured  rocks  ” 
are  passed  over;  not  a scene  from  Washington  . 
Irving,  “ Evangeliue,”  “ Hiawatha,”  or  Walt  , 
Whitman  is  given  ; but  Haddon  Hall,  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a ; 
Surrey  Bye-way,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  have 
found  fresh  pencils  and  patrons.  Tho  election  of  I 
a new  president  of  our  Institution  of  Engineers, 
with  his  inauguratory  address,  occupies  a much 
more  prominent  place  than  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. When  statistics  relating  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  various  occupations  are  given,  it  is  our 
own  registrar -general  who  furnishes  them  ; when 
roads  are  discussed,  Mr.  Bridges  Adams  is  cited 
as  an  authority  ; and  when  drainage  is  urged 
upon  New  York,  the  system  adopted  in  Paris  is 
proclaimed.  In  a word,  the  most  friendly 
appreciation  of  all  things  English  and  French, 
and  kindly  competition  with  them  into  the 
bargain,  are  apparent  upon  every  page.  Never- 
theless, there  are  novelties  of  American  inven- 
tion, for  which  full  credit  must  be  given.  And 
we  feel,  as  we  close  the  last  of  theso  professional 
papers,  that  have  an  aspect  that  is  neither 
English  nor  French,  yet  like  unto  both,  that  they 
will  be  the  means  of  very  satisfactory  ends. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  held  on  May  9th,  a discussion 
took  place  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Ryde,  entitled 
“ Parochial  Assessments,”  and  was  taken  part  in 
by  many  members.  The  following  candidates 
were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  ; — 
As  member — Stephen  William  Williams,  Rhaya- 
der, Radnorshire.  As  associate — Robert  Charles 
Catling,  Needham  Hall,  Elm,  Cambridgeshire, 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, May  23id,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  R.  Hall  (Vice-President),  entitled  “Notes 
on  the  luolosure  Acts,  and  their  Results.”  The 
chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock.  Tho  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  council,  and  to  elect  the  officers  for 
tho  ensuing  year,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May 
30tb,  at  thieo  o’clock. 
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BEIGANDAGE  AND  ART. 

Is  this  a fit  title  for  an  article  in  n jonrnal 
devoted  to  science  and  art  ? Is  brijrandage  a fit 
subject  for  discaasion  or  dissertation  in  these 
pages  ? Can  we,  as  practical  men  and  artiste, 
find  a legitimate  theme  for  consideration  in 
the  nefarious  doings  of  outlaws  in  distant 
countries  ? Can  there  be  any  connexion,  even 
the  most  remote,  between  brigandage  and  art  ? 
Can  the  deeds  of  such  miscreants  in  any  way 
concern  us  or  have  relation  to  our  professional 
studies  ? 

In  answer  to  the  many  who  will  a.sk  these 
questions,  we  reply  to  them  all  affirmatively.  In 
the  first  place,  we  wish  to  record,  in  common  with 
our  fellow  jounialists,  our  detestation  of  the  late 
massaero  in  Greece.  Secondly,  as  practical  men 
we  would  endeavour,  from  our  own  experience,  to 
suggest  a remedy  for  the  future.  Thirdly,  as  long 
as  the  ruins  of  the  finest  temples  are  frequented 
by  robbers,  so  long  will  the  study  of  Greek  art 
from  ancient  remains  be  pursued  under  dis- 
quieting conditions. 

We  desire  to  put  on  record  our  abhorrence  of 
the  late  evil  deeds  in  Greece,  as  men,  especially 
as  Englishmen,  and  also  as  artists.  As  men,  we 
are  affected  at  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
defenceless  travellers ; as  Englishmen,  we  are 
indignant  that  that  “ distorted  thing  called  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,”  which  we  have  spent  so 
much  blood  and  money  to  establish,  should 
harbour  semi-political  bravos,  who  shed  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  gentlest  and  best  amongst 
us  with  deliberate  malice } as  artists,  we  are 
touched,  because  these  late  events  bring  promi- 
nently before  us  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  all 
those  countries  which  possess  the  finest  works 
of  antiquity,  and  have,  therefore,  the  greatest 
atti  action  lor  the  arcbmologist  and  architect,  and 
which  present  the  most  picturesque  and  the 
most  richly-coloured  scenery,  and  are  therefore 
yearned  after  by  the  painter,  are  haunted  by 
brigands  of  the  worst  class.  Magna  Gracia, 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  Ionia  are  infested  by  gangs 
of  robber.'!,  who  will  shoot  you  down  from  their 
ambuscades,  or  drag  you  after  them  for  months 
among  the  mountains,  to  suffer  every  privation, 
until  yonr  friends  can  communicate  with  them 
and  lurnish  them  with  some  thousands  of  pounds 
as  your  ransom.  In  these  countries  no  sketching 
excursion  can  be  undertaken,  no  scientific  expe- 
dition carried  on,  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  guards,  v/ho  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon 
for  protection.  It  surely,  then,  concerns  us,  as 
artists  and  arcbteologists,  to  look  upon  this  matter 
of  brigandage  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
art ; for  all  umuteurs  of  architecture  and  pictu- 
resque scenery  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  ruined  fanes  of  old  without  the 
chance  of  being  popped  at  by  a brigand  from 
' behind  a column,  or  of  being  carried  ofi'into  the 
; mountains,  and  having  their  noses  or  ears  lopped 
I ofi'  and  sent  in  letters  to  their  friends,  by  way  of 
I expediting  the  business  of  ransoming. 

This  state  of  things  has  lasted  for  a long 
period.  The  traveller  in  search  of  the  remains 
of  Greek  art  is  everywhere  checkmated  by 
brigands.  When  at  Naples,  the  adventures  of 
Mr.  Moens  are  depicted  to  him  by  kind  friends, 
to  prevent  him  from  risking  his  life  for  a peep 
at  JEoestum.  In  Sicily  be  hesitates  aboutmaking 
an  overland  journey  to  Agrigentum  and  Segeste, 
on  account  of  his  landlord’s  report  of  the  state 
; of  the  country  5 and  even  when  he  makes  up  his 
1 mind  to  drive  to  Mocreale,  the  portly  host  of  the 
I Trinacria,  standing  on  bis  threshold,  bids  him  a 
I most  solemn  adieu  as  though  for  the  last  time, 
1 and  washes  his  hands  of  the  departing  guest, 
after  giving  him  all  necessary  warning. 

It  is  true  that  the  Italian  Government  has 
lately  stated  that  there  is  only  one  band  of 
t banditti  in  Sicily,  and  that  this  consists  of  only 
j forty-five  members;  and  we  remember,  upon 
1 making  inquiries  from  the  commandant  at 
1 Keggio,  some  few  years  ago,  as  to  the  state  of 
1 brigandage  in  his  district,  that  he  told  us  that 
■.  it  did  not  contain  a single  bandit ; but  did  not 
; the  Greek  Ministers,  or  their  deputies,  assure 
the  unfortunate  travellers  that  there  was  not  a 
brigiiDcl  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  there  were 
then  thirty  of  them  in  ambush  within  ten  miles 
of  them  at  the  time  they  spoke  ? 

\*'hen  the  traveller  going  further  eastward 
I landu  at  the  Piiceus,  he  finds  that  the  road  to 
Athens,  of  only  six  miles  in  length,  is  patrolled 
by  guards;  that  he  cannot  stroll  a mile  out  of 
the  town  without  danger;  and  that  a journey  to 
Bhamnus  or  Corinth  would  be  madness. 

As  lung  as  we  can  remember  Greece,  bri- 

•i  gandage  has  been  its  chronic  complaint.  At  the 


time  of  our  first  visit  to  Athens,  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  though  there  were  two  regi- 
ments,— one  English  and  the  other  French, — 
encamped  at  the  PirEcus  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining order,  about  a hundred  peasants  and 
farmers  were  seized  by  Klephts,  stripped  of  all 
they  had,  and  locked  up  in  a church  one  Sunday 
during  our  stay.  And  it  was  also  reported, — we  do 
not  know  with  what  degree  of  truth, — that  some 
officers  of  these  regiments  were  kidnapped  when 
out  for  a stroll.  On  the  occasion  of  our  second 
visit,  we  heard  that  a party  who  had  landed 
near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  from  an  English 
nobleman’s  yacht  (Lord  Selkirk’s,  we  believe), 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  carried  off.  Our 
fourth  visit  was  just  after  the  release  of  Lord 
Harvey  and  party  (who  were  captured  in  1867 
by  a chief  whose  death  is  recorded  in  a telegram 
just  come  to  hand).  About  this  time  Kitzo’s 
band  carried  off  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  mur- 
dered a priest  who  was  about  to  betray  them ; 
subsequently  various  lauded  proprietors  were 
carried  off  and  ransomed.  Now  the  culminating 
point  of  infamy  has  been  reached;  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  art, 
that  England,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  European  countries,  will  stamp  out  Greek 
brigandage  for  ever. 

In  all  countries  there  are  land  sharks  who 
prey  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless ; such  as 
burglars,  garotters,  footpads,  and  sharpers  of  all 
kinds,  until  lately  known  aroongstua  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  " Greeks,”  either  after  the  crafey 
Ulysses  and  his  compatriots,  or  afeer  those  sup- 
posed to  be  his  descendants,  but  who  are  in  truth 
a mongrel  race  with  much  Italian  and  Turkish 
blood  in  their  veins.  In  half-civiiised  countries 
where  the  governing  powers  are  weak,  or  the 
administration  corrupt,  these  miscreants  assnme 
a bolder  character,  end  live  at  open  war  with 
society,  especially  with  those  travellers  who  seek 
the  hospitality  of  their  country.  But  in  most 
regions  they  do  not  proceed  to  the  extent  of 
wantonly  taking  away  life.  The  Bedouin,  who 
strips  you  to  the  skin  and  leaves  you  to  find  your 
way  to  a neighbouring  town  clothed  only  in  u hat 
and  shirt-coJlar,  is  an  angel  compared  to  the 
Klepht,  who  shoots  you  down  without  compunc- 
tion because  you  are  footsore  nud  cannot  clamber 
over  jagged  rocks  as  quickly  as  he  wishes.  Yet 
the  Klepht  baa  received  some  education  ; can  read 
and  write,  goes  to  church,  is  on  visiting  terms 
with  people  who  have  held  office,  and  probably 
banks  at  the  same  house  that  you  do.  Ho  takes 
a keen  interest  in  politics,  and  is  delighted  if  his 
exploits  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  minister,  and 
give  his  friends  of  the  opposition  a chance  of 
place.  We  in  peaceable  England  cannot  well 
realise  sneh  a state  of  things,  except  by  sup- 
posing that  when  Disraeli  was  in  power  Bright’s 
bands  would  take  to  the  road,  and  be  heard  of 
somewhere  near  Blaokheath  ; acd  that  when 
Gladstone  ousted  him,  Newdegate  would  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  ruins  of  some  old  monastery, 
and  sally  forth  to  seize  foreigners  in  order  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  his  terms. 

Greece  has  been  protected  long  enough  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  let  the  three  Great 
Powers  now  protect  her  from  herself.  Brigandage 
is  a gangrene  which  affects  the  whole  society, 
proceeding  from  a savagery  innate  in  the  people. 
The  “ merchant  prince,”  who  gave  his  thonsands 
to  propagate  rebellion  in  Crete,  though  by  a for- 
tunate turn  of  the  wheel,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
cast  his  “ fustanella,”  and  come  to  live  in  Hyde 
Paik,  would  probably  have  made  up  a purse 
upon  the  mountains,  if  his  lines  bad  not  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places.  We  are  speaking  now 
only  of  the  Athenian  Greek.  The  rayah  is  in 
many  points  his  superior,  especially  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  the  Turkish  islands. 

We  have  supposed  a traveller  searching  for 
remains  of  Greek  art  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and 
Athens  being  checkmated  at  all  these  places.  He 
then  proceeds  to  Ionia,  and  lands  at  Smyrna.  If 
he  land  in  the  winter  time  be  may  travel  without 
fear  of  molestation,  and  visit  Ephesus,  Miletus, 
Magnesia,  and  Tralles,  without  meeting  a hostile 
person;  but  if  he  go  in  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn,  he  will  hear  of  robbers  at  every  stage. 
Guards,  often  unreliable,  will  be  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  return  with 
a whole  skin  and  a full  pocket.  There  is  a strip 
of  mountainous  country,  extending  about  ninety 
miles  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Meander,  containing  some  of  the 
most  important  ancient  sites,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Greeks,  which  is  annually  infested  by 
Greek  brigands  from  the  islands.  They  land  in 
bodies  of  twenty  or  thirty,  headed  by  an  expe- 
rienced leader,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 


mountain  paths.  They  subsist  on  provisions 
supplied  them  by  the  villagers  (who  sympathise 
with  them,  as  they  consider  their  operations 
semi-political),  with  an  occasional  sheep  stolen 
from  the  flocks  of  the  Enrooks  in  the  plains. 
From  their  raonntain  eyrie  they  watch  the  un- 
wary traveller  through  their  glasses,  and  pounce 
down  upon  him  when  they  think  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  a favourable  coup.  Their 
season  begins  in  April,  and  lusts  till  November. 
They  keep  the  settled  and  peaceably  disposed 
inhabitants  in  a constant  fever  of  alarm.  The 
Smyrna  merchants  who  have  country  houses  at 
Boujah  and  Bournabat  buckle  on  their  revolvers, 
clean  up  their  rifles,  and  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  jog  to  town  singly  on  their  alow-paced 
donkeys,  but  travel  in  parties  and  mount  on 
fleeter  steeds.  Ladies  no  longer  venture  to  take 
walks  in  the  country,  and  the  owners  of 
cJdjiiks  conflne  their  promenades  to  their  farm- 
yards, or,  if  they  venture  beyond  them,  go 
attended  by  a whole  posse  of  guards.  It  was  from 
a ohiflik  that  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  the  nephew  of 
the  Dutch  Consul  in  Smyrna,  was  carried  off  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  and  only  released  on  the  pay- 
ment of  some  1,6001.  This  periodical  invasion  of 
barbarians  has  lasted  as  long  as  we  have  known 
Smyrna;  that  is  to  say,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years.  Dr,  Macgraith,  a resident,  was  taken  off 
for  about  a fortnight,  and  he  has  related  to  U3 
bis  experiences  with  the  rascals,  which  were, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  painful.  The  Turkish 
police  are,  on  the  whole,  more  active  than  the 
Greek  soldiers.  The  baud  which  took  off  young 
Van  Lonuep  was  happily  surprised  while  at 
breakfast  by  a few  cavasses,  headed  by  the 
Mudir  of  Sokia ; three  of  them  were  shot,  but 
the  others  escaped. 

Now  all  this  annual  panic  might  be  prevented 
and  security  guaranteed  by  a very  simple 
measure — viz.,  by  stationing  a cordon  of  a hun- 
dred men,  armed  with  breech-loaders  and  re- 
volvers, in  small  block-houses  along  the  coast, 
ten  in  each,  for  the  distance  of  ninety  or  a bun- 
dred  miles.  The  posts  should  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  telegraphic  wires, 
so  that  the  appearance  of  a suspicious-looking 
caique  in  the,  offing,  or  the  landing  of  men  of 
doubtful  character  might  be  signalled  along 
the  whole  line.  The  small  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  these  would  be  balanced  by 
the  relief  that  would  be  given  to  merchants  and 
to  travellers.  The  Turkish  Government  would 
naturally  object  to  tho  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  I'or  this  purpose,  but  a strong  pressure 
put  upon  the  Porte  at  this  juncture  would  make 
it  open  to  this  improved  police.  The  force  should 
be  paid  by  the  Turkish  Government,  composed, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  Europeans,  and  oftiesred  by 
them,  and  should  not  be  answerable  to  local 
authorities,  but  only  to  head-quarters,  at  Stam- 
boul.  If  some  measure  like  this  be  not  adopted, 
the  brigands  hunted  out  of  Greece  will  crowd 
into  Ionia,  and  render  it  less  secure  than  before. 

For  the  future  interest  of  art  and  archccology, 
may  brigandage  be  put  down  by  an  armed  occu- 
pation of  Greece,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  coastguard  along  the  shore  of  Ionia,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  regularly 
frequented  by  Greek  brigands. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Returning  to  the  Collection  in  Conduit-street,* 
Mr.  W.  Lee  shows  in  a large  and  well-executed 
drawing  the  ” Interior  View  of  Large  Hall,”  iu 
one  of  the  premiated  designs  for  the  Manchester 
Town-ball : a very  large  proportion  of  ornament 
is  so  equally  distributed  as  to  have  a quieter  and 
less  tawdry  eftect  than  is  sometimes  exhibited 
in  rooms  where  there  is  really  a less  amount  of 
ornament  not  so  impartially  distributed.  The 
exterior  views  (93  and  94)  are  even  better 
executed  than  the  interior,  but,  for  external 
work,  somewhat  over-rich  and  wanting  in  repose ; 
the  eye  can  rest  nowhere.  The  style  is  Deco- 
rated, but  with  nothing  to  remark  upon  in  the 
treatment.  Of  a like  kind  of  merit,  though 
shown  in  a totally  different  style  of  drawing,  are 
the  designs  for  the  “ Plymouth  Guildhall  and 
Public  Offices,”  by  Messrs.  Fogerty  & Drew  (161, 
162,  163).  This  is  a well-intended  design  as  to 
plan  and  general  conception.  The  Gaildhall  and 
Offices  are  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  a central 
court,  an  open  loggia  connecting  the  two  blocks, 
and  with  a centre  gateway,  runs  along  a third 
aide : tho  whole  is  well  placed  and  considered 
for  general  effect  and  balance  of  composition, 
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but  in  detail  and  style  it  belongs  to  a class  of 
designs  the  merit  of  which  appears  to  us  to 
consist  mainly  in  a happily-acquired  manner  of 
using  Dud  combining  Gothic  features  and  details, 
without  any  great  amount  of  originality.  A 
contrast  in  this  respect  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward’s 
design  for  the  Plymouth  Guildhall  (164— 167), 
though  perhaps  wanting  in  dignity,  and  certainly 
not  the  design  to  win  the  hearts  of  a committee. 
This  is  a quiet  aud  unpretentious  Gothic  building, 
shown  in  very  good  ink  etchings,  with  a long 
two-storied  front  of  a late  type  of  Gothic,  with 
square  - headed  mullioned  windows  on  the 
lower  story,  and  pointed  windows  under  square 
labels  above.  jThe  small  and  sketchy  perspective 
view  shows  a fairly  harmonious  grouping,  totally 
without  trickery  or  pretension  j though  a more 
elevated  centre  feature  would  have  improved  the 
principal  elevation,  and,  in  matters  of  detail,  the 
finials  are  somewhat  clumsy  and  heavy,  and  in 
the  arcaded  porch  the  arrangement  by  which  a 
pier  comes  in  the  centre,  instead  of  an  opening, 
is  unhappy.  But  we  commend  these  drawings 
to  the  attention  of  students,  rather  than  the 
more  striking  and  seductive  towered  productions 
in  the  shape  of  town-halls,  which  first  attract 
the  eye.  Messrs.  Fogerty  & Drew’s  design  for 
“Municipal  Buildings,  Belfast,”  shows  a clever 
planning  of  a triangular  site,  especially  in  the 
manner  inwhich  the  large  semicircular  entrance- 
steps  and  colonnade  are  got  in  : the  plan  is  worth 
study,  and  the  design,  though  of  a common-place 
Boman  type,  with  engaged  columns  and  a balus- 
trade supporting  aoiLo“  sweet  things  in  pots,”  is 
net  without  merit  in  general  design  and  in  the 
contrast  of  the  largo  and  small  cupolas,  the 
latter  of  which  is  vety  elegant.  Of  course, 
gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  work  in  such 
totally  opposite  styles  as  this  and  that  of  their 
Guildhall  design,  to  suit  customers,  cannot  expect 
to  succeed  well  in  both,  aud  may  very  likely  end 
by  succeeding  in  neither,  artistically  at  all  events. 
Mr.  B.  Miller’s  “Design  for  Government  Build- 
ings ” (105)  is  an  instance  of  the  fact  that  very 
large  drawings  do  not  make  (necessarily)  very 
grand  designs.  The  general  treatment  is  of  a 
very  ordinary  Gothic  type,  and  the  buttresses 
round  the  dome,  a somewhat  novel  fcatnre,  have 
been  designed  withont  proper  consideration  as 
to  their  efi'eeb  upon  the  outline  of  the  principal 
feature,  which  in  effect  they  almost  rob  of  its 
domical  form,  and  reduce  to  the  aspect  of  some- 
thing like  a pyramid. 

Among  designs  in  the  class  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, one  of  the  first  which  we  notice  in 
going  round  the  Architectural  Exhibition  room 
is  a very  small  drawing,  by  Mr.  Edia,  of  a “ Half- 
timbered  House  in  course  of  erection  at  Bexley, 
Kent”  (19).  The  employment,  in  general,  of 
this  not  very  durable  stylo  of  architecture,  can 
scarcely  bo  recommended  : however,  both  on 
practical  and  artistic  grounds,  it  is  much  more 
in  place  on  such  a country  site  as  is  here  indi- 
cated than  in  the  streets  of  a town  ; and  no 
one  can  deny  that  its  architect  has  made  ont  of 
this  little  house,  with  its  picturesque  outline  of 
roof  and  corbelled  out  upper  story,  a pleasing 
design  of  the  class.  The  same  architect  ex- 
hibits the  south-east  view  of  a mansion  in  course 
of  erection,  the  north-east  view  of  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Academy  (753),  and  was  favour- 
ably noticed  in  cur  review  of  that  collection  j 
the  present  drawing  (62)  more  than  confirming 
our  previous  good  opinion  of  the  design.  A 
more  ambitiens  and,  from  its  size,  important 
wojk,  is  “ Glenbegh  Towers,  in  course  of  erec- 
tion near  Killarnoy”  (56),  by  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Godwin  & Crisp,  a regular  piece  of  feudalism, 
whose  frowning  bastions  and  parapets  sort  ill 
with  our  associations  with  KilJarney,  though, 
peihaps,  they  may  be  deemed  only  too  suitable 
to  the  present  and  recent  anxieties  of  dwellers 
in  the  Green  Island.  The  look  of  the  place, 
with  its  square  windows  in  a blank  wall,  is  not 
inviting,  for  all  the  good  colouring  of  the  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Teulon’s  “Additions  to  Branch  Hill 
Lodge  (66)  shows  a quietly  picturesque  red-brick 
house,  of  originality  of  outline  and  grouping, 
and  a good  suggestion  as  to  the  treatment  of  a 
brick  garden-wall,  which,  from  about  the  centre 
of  its  height,  is  battered  up  to  a thinner  open 
brick  balustrade  at  the  top,  with  solid  piers  at 
intervale.  The  elevations  and  plans  of  “ Cowbill 
House,  Dumfrieshire”  (ICO,  101, 102),  by  Messrs. 
Carter  & Lyon,  show  of  course  a mansion  with 
that  profusion  of  circular  corbelled  angle-turrets 
and  “ corbie-step  ” gables  which  wo  should  pre- 
sume are  imposed  upon  architects  by  their 
Scottish  clients,  who  appear  to  think  there 
would  be  “naelnck  about  the  house”  without 
these  architectural  features.  A certain  pictu- 
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resquenesB  of  outline  is  inseparable  from  this 
style  of  treatment ; and  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  mansion  in  question  does  not  differ 
in  general  design  from  a great  many  other 
Scottish  mansioBSj  save  that  in  the  mullioned 
windows  there  is  more  look  of  the  refinement  of 
southern  domestic  architecture  than  is  usual  in 
northern  houses.  We  may  comment,  by  the 
way,  on  the  great  predominance  of  the  square 
mullioned  window  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  in 
other  designs  in  the  Exhibition,  in  situations 
where,  some  years  ago,  architects  who  used  a 
decorative  window  at  all  would  have  employed 
tracery.  It  should  seem  that  the  architectural 
profession  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  ofa  well- 
known  contemporary  novelist,  quoted  in  our 
columns  some  time  since,  that  “ square  mullioned 
windows  afford  a greater  aggregate  of  happiness 
than  any  other  form  of  window.”  The  plan  of 
Messrs.  Carter  & Lyons’s  mansion  presents 
nothing  special  for  remark,  except  that  the  prin- 
cipal windows  of  drawing-room,  business-room, 
and  library,  all  have  the  same  aspect,  which, 
probably,  cannot  be  an  equally  good  one  for  all 
of  them ; but  as  the  architects  have  not  given 
the  points  of  the  compass  on  their  plan,  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  do  uot  reckon  at  its  proper  im- 
portance the  planning  of  a house  with  regard  to 
aspect.  Without  a north  and  south  point  given 
we  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merit  of  a dwelling-house  plan.  Another  of 
these  frowning  Scottish  strongholds  is  the 
“Proposed  Mension  in  Argyllshire”  (160),  by 
Mr.  Honeyman,  with  the  same  distinctive 
features,  corbie-step  gables,  and  a mass  of 
square  tower  in  the  rear  j it  is  shown  in  a rather 
powerful  and  effective  water-colour  drawing, 
with  a strong  light  thrown  on  the  red-brick 
walls.  Some  “Designs  for  Gate  Lodges”  (30), 
by  Mr.  Toung,  etched  with  a free  and  effective 
touch,  are  worth  notice  as  suggestions  in  pictu. 
resque  architecture  on  a small  scale.  It  ii 
curious  to  notice  what  a large  amount  of  what 
may  be  termed  picturesque  design  finds  place  on 
the  walls  of  the  exhibition, — design  of  a class 
illustrating  what  would  suit  the  painter  in  point 
of  varied  and  irregular  outline,  rather  than  that 
repose,  and  symmetry,  and  balance  of  outline 
aud  expression  which  belong  to  the  beat  and 
purest  forms  of  architectural  design,  properly  so 
called. 

Mr.  Blomfield’s  “Whitgift  Hospital  Middle- 
Class  School,”  at  Croydon  (31),  is,  like  his 
churches,  a sound  Gothic  design  well  drawn,  and 
with  a rather  commonplace  type  of  tower,  differ- 
ing in  no  material  respect,  in  design  and  expres- 
sion, from  what  we  should  uanally  suppose  to  be 
a church  tower;  but  such  a diversity  of  expression 
ought  surely  to  exist  in  buildings  for  such 
different  objects.  Next  to  this  hangs  the 
“Gaiety  Restaurant,  Strand”  (32),  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  who  has  probably  been  hampered  by 
having  to  assimilate  his  building  to  the  style  of 
the  well-known  front  of  the  theatre  adjoining : 
considering  this,  he  has  been  fairly  successful, 
hut  the  treatment  is  heavy  and  unrefined.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon’s  “Almshouses,  Fulham”  (52),  is 
a clever  drawing  with  a disagreeable  tone  of 
colour,  showing  an  original,  though  rather  quaint, 
Gothic  design,  with  figures  illustrative  of  the 
object  of  the  building  in  low  bas-relief  souk  in 
panels.  The  panel  in  the  gable  end  is  somewhat 
awkward  in  outline,  and  fits  very  ill  into  the 
irregular  space  left  in  the  gable,  one  side  of  which 
is  half  cut  off'  by  the  line  of  the  adjoining  wall. 
The  “ Grammar  School  at  Kingston-on-Thames” 
(54),  by  Mr.  Stallwood,  is  what  we  should  call  a 
“ fidgety  ” design  in  red  brick  (f«-y  red  in  the 
drawing)  and  stone  dressings;  and  the  “Pro- 
posed National  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Oxford” 
(61),  by  Mr.  Buckridge,  of  which  we  have  a view 
of  part  of  the  quadrangle,  seems  to  be  a com- 
bination of  church  aud  cottage  architecture, — a 
cloister  or  aisle,  with  elaborate  traceried  win- 
dows, below,  and  very  plain  little  dormers  and 
square  sash-windows  above.  Mr.  Edis  shows 
details  (78)  of  the  warehouse  front  design  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  Academy  (802),  which  do 
not  alter  our  good  opinion  of  the  design ; but 
why  does  he  indulge  in  the  absurdity  of  placing 
in  his  section  and  elevation  figures  dressed  in 
Mediaeval  costume?  Gothic  architects  who  do 
this  sort  of  thing  ought  surely  to  see  that  they 
are  militating  against  their  own  cause  ; for  what 
possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  it  except  as  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  that  the  buildings  represented 
in  the  drawing  are  unsnited  in  style  to  any  but 
Mediaeval  life  and  society  ? Clever  architects 
like  Mr.  Edis  should  be  above  this  sort  of  non- 
sense. Mr.  Goodcbild’s  perspective  of  “Design 
submitted  in  Competition  for  Queen  Elizabeth’s 


Grammar  School,  Kingston-on-Thames”  (85),  is 
a remarkably  nice  etching,  showing  a building 
in  a quiet  style  of  domestic  Gothic  of  the  four- 
teenth century  character  : the  bell-turret  is  not 
very  happy  in  outline.  The  “ Lincolnshire 
County  Prison,”  hung  next  to  it  (86),  by  Mr. 
Peck,  at  all  events  looks  like  a prison,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  architectural  merit  that  such 
a building  can  very  well  exhibit.  Mr.  Daw- 
son’s “Orphan  Asylum,  Watford”  (91),  is  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a largo  group  of  buildings 
arranged  around  three  quadrangles,  of  the  merit 
of  which  it  is  diEBcult  to  judge  from  a drawing 
of  this  kind,  especially  with  no  plan  to  give  us  a 
key  to  the  motive  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Peck's 
“Suffolk  County  College”  _ (95)  is  a pleasing 
design  in  brick,  Tudor  Gothic,  with  some  touch 
of  modernism  in  it.  A quiet  and  picturesque 
design,  too,  is  Mr.  Howell’s  “ Berkshire  Lunatic 
Asylum,”  which  we  illustrated  some  little  time 
since.  The  “ Great  Northern  Station  Hotel, 
Leeds”  (173),  recently  completed  by  Messrs. 
Hadfield  & Son,  shows  a rather  powerful  and 
picturesque  treatment  of  this  class  of  bnilding, 
with  its  two  large  square  masses  above  the  first 
floor  line,  and  the  deep  recess  between  them ; 
this  is  certainly  something  out  of  the  common- 
place in  general  treatment,  so  that  we  the  more 
regret  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  some  of 
the  details;  the  trick  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  of 
placing  pointed  labels  over  round  window  arches, 
and  the  paltry  character  of  the  balcony  railings, 
whioh  might  have  been  made,  as  the  Parisian 
architects  constantly  make  them,  a really  orna- 
mental feature.  In  “ Premises  to  be  erected 
for  Messrs.  Brandon”  (177),  by  Messrs.  Giles 
& Biven,  we  are  introduced  to  a few  acres  of 
pilasters,  redeemed  by  a praiseworthy  effort  to 
give  a little  stability  to  the  ground  story  by- 
heavy  granite  pilasters  between  the  inevitable 
sheets  of  plate  glass.  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke’s 
“Design  for  a City  Building ” (174)  is  a very 
ordinary  Roman  design,  with  coupled  engaged 
granite  columns  .on  the  ground  floor,  and 
pilasters  on  the  floor  over;  the  window  mul- 
lions  on  second  and  third  floors,  narrow  on  the 
face  and  with  deep  reveal,  and  a projecting 
bracket  at  the  top,  partake  far  too  much  of 
the  character  proper  to  a cast-iron  standard, 
a mistake  which  we  have  frequently  noticed 
in  recent  designs  for  stoue  buildings.  “ Design 
for  Entrance-gates,  Ballynahinch,  Ireland,” 
by  Mr.  Aitchison,  is,  at  all  events,  a solid 
treatment  of  gate-piers,  a feature  for  which 
there  is  something  to  be  done  by  architects  to 
redeem  it  from  the  commonplace ; the  present 
design,  classical,  bub  with  novel  treatment  of 
panelling  and  detail,  is  so  very  solid,  that  the 
piers  would  certainly  look  hopelessly  stumpy 
in  perspective,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  been  a 
little  cooked  for  the  elevation.  The  “New  Pre- 
mises for  the  East  India  Railway  Company,”  by 
Mr.  Knightley  (182),  is  a very  sensible,  plain, 
i street  design  ; Italian,  with  a good  deal  of  novelty 
' of  treatment  in  detail : the  window  architraves  on 
! the  second  floor  are  a little  awkward  in  outline, 

* but  the  treatment  of  the  first-floor  windows,  with 

* the  line  of  the  architrave  out  out  at  top  and  base 
' into  an  ornamental  outline,  and  crowned  by  just 
' sufficient  decoration  in  the  small  cornice  above,  is 

very  good,  and  in  a style  well  suited  to  this 
' climate  and  atmosphere.  Mr.  Robins’s  design 
'for  the  “Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Salisbury” 

I (193),  is  a good  and  pleasing  classical  design  in 
1 itself,  but  wants  the  strength  and  accentuation 
j of  the  lower  story,  which  are  necessary  to  give 
. the  appropriate  expression  to  a bank  ; the  com- 
■ paratively  light  columns  and  circular -beaded 
windows  of  the  ground  story  suggest  rather  a 
club  mansion.  Next  to  this,  Mr.  Marrable’s 
“Church  of  St. Peter,  Deptford”  (196),  is  worth 
looking  at,  as  an  admirably  drawn  and  coloured 
interior  view  of  a brick  church,  with  square- 
soffited,  notched  arches  springing  from  polished 
granite  shafts,  with  a very  happy  contrast  of 
tone  and  colour.  “Overstone  Hall”  (200),  by 
Mr.  Teulon,  is  a dignified  design  for  a large 
mansion,  with  what  may  be  called  a mixture  of 
Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  features  pretty  suc- 
cessfully fused  into  a consistent  whole  ; a massive 
tower  forms  the  leading  object  in  the  composi- 
tion. “ Frogmoro,  near  Hereford  ” (201)  is  by 
the  same  hand,  and  in  a different  style,  a late 
Tudor  design  in  brick  ; but  Mr.  Teulon,  however 
he  may  vary  the  style  of  his  domestic  buildings, 
always  impresses  on  them  a certain  amount  of 
originality  of  treatment,  and  ia  quite  in  a dif- 
ferent position  from  those  architects  who  merely 
reproduce  oorreofcly  and  exactly  the  original 
features  of  two  or  three  styles  totallyunconnected 
^ with  each  other  by  age  or  country. 
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Having  mentioned  the  beat  of  the  designs  ac- 
tually executed  or  to  be  executed,  we  may  go  back 
to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  look  at  one  or  two 
of  the  ideal  designs  which  have  been  premiated 
by  the  Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute.  The 
“Design  for  a Railway  Station,”  for  which  the 
Soane  Medallion  was  awarded,  is  represented  by 
a perspective  view  (No.  800)  in  the  Academy, 
which  did  not  strike  us  as  calling  for  any  remark. 
It  had  the  aspect  of  a railway-station,  certainly, 
but  with  an  nnpleasing  general  outline.  The 
details  shown  here  (111)  of  part  of  the  waiting- 
room  elevation  are  in  the  Gothic  plate  tracery 
manner  much  in  vogue.  Bas-reliefs  on  the  first- 
floor  level  show  smiths  carrying  on  forging 
operations,  &c.,  which  is  appropriate  enough} 
the  bas-reliefs  above  these  windows  show  alle- 
gorical figures  placed  uneasily  on  the  haunches 
of  the  arches,  with  ornamental  trees  growing 
out  of  the  window-labels,  &o.,  a olumsy  method 
of  placing  bas-reliefs,  though  clever  men  adopt 
'it.  Mr.  Florence’s  “ Design  for  Theatre  ” (106  ; 
Royal  Academy  gold  medal,  1869)  is  a fine 
Classical  design  of  Roman  type,  suitable  enough 
in  expression.  We  should  have  thanked  Mr. 
Florence  more  for  it  if  he  had  suggested  any 
means  of  doing  away  with  or  of  treating  arohi- 
tecturally  the  immense  expanse  of  sloping  roof 
which  generally  forms  the  crown  to  a theatre, 
and  which,  when  seen  from  a little  distance, 
deforms  the  whole  as  a design}  and  if  also  he 
had  suggested  anything  more  new  in  the  way  of 
decoration.  Why  festoons  of  flowers  and  naked 
boys  are  always  to  be  considered  propria  qua} 
theatris  we  know  not,  unless  the  latter  feature  is 
a bint  of  the  nudities  that  are  now  to  be  seen 
within.  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  “ Ball  and  Concert 
Rooms”  (107,114,  not  premiated),  though  not 
looking  very  festive,  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  four  shrubs  in  flo'wer-pota  over  the  entrance, 
show  a good  deal  of  originality,  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  contrived  that  the  upper 
stages  of  the  two  towers  should  shut  up,  like  a 
telescope,  into  the  lower  portion,  as  they 
evidently  will  do.  Bas-reliefs  on  the  towers 
represent  Terpsichore  and  suite,  and  Orpheus 
playing  to  the  lions  and  other  savage  beasts. 
Our  experience  is,  that  “lions”  of  any  sort  are 
bad  listeners  at  a concert,  and  prefer  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices.  This  desigu  is  worth  some- 
thing, though,  because  it  shows  that  the  author 
thinks  for  himself.  He  should  reconsider  bis 
towers,  and  remodel  the  upper  stage,  which  is 
■quite  different  in  character  from  the  rest,  and 
more  like  timber  construction  than  masonry. 

In  decorative  design  we  have  “Decoration  of 
Testibule,  14,  Fifzroy-square,”  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks.  The  arts  of 
design  (apparently)  are  represented  by  three 
figures  in  the  centre,  while  “ Music  ” and 
“Poetry”  stand  a little  apart  on  either  hand: 
the  work  is  in  the  usual  flat  style  which  Mr. 
Marks  employs  so  well  for  wall  decoration,  and 
in  a very  subdued  scale  of  colour,  perhaps  a 
little  too  subdued,  but  much  depends  on  the 
actual  situation,  light,  &c.  “ Art  Tiles,”  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Cooke  (144)  are,  many  of  them,  very 
pleasing,  representing  single  figures,  groups  of 
birds  and  flowers,  &o.,  lined  in  black,  with  warm 
buff  tint  on  the  figures  against  a white  ground. 
They  are  not  suitable  for  floor  tiles,  but  would  be 
an  agreeable  novelty  in  wall  decoration,  if  dis- 
creetly introduced  at  suitable  points.  It  is 


tempt  the  purse  of  the  British  Philistine.  Mr. 
Gribble’s  “ Design  for  Bookcase,  and  Decoration 
for  Library”  (119), is  a very  good  drawing,  in 
the  current  Gothic  manner  of  furniture  design, 
but  with  more  of  refinement  of  detail  than 
we  find  in  many  such  works.  Unfortunately 
the  wall  decoration  shows  in  the  frieze  the 
worst  style  of  absurd  conventional  Medicoval 
figures,  whereby  so  many  architects  and 
decorators  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  we 
are  living  in  a barbarous  and  nncivilised 
age  when  people  could  neither  invent  nor  draw 
anything  but  monstrosities.  It  is  a great  pity, 
again,  that  any  one  who  can  use  the  pencil  with 
so  much  facility  and  spirit  as  Mr.  Moyr  Smith 
should  waste  his  ability  over  such  worthless  non- 
sense as  the  sketch  of  the  “ Signs  of  the  Zodiac  ” 
(131)  for  “Wall  Decoration,”  forsooth  ! What 
man  in  his  right  mind  would  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  such  a grotesque  absurdity  stereotyped 
on  his  wall  ? His  “ Unfinished  Sketch  ” for  wall 
decoration  (148),  with  a gold  background,  is 
more  serious  in  intention,  and  looks  “melan- 
choly” enough  for  the  subject  it  is  designed  to 
illustrate.  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  contributes  some 
capitally-executed  sketches  in  colour  of  wall  and 
ceiling  decorations  at  Cairo  and  Damascus  ; one 
of  these,  on  the  “exterior  wall  of  the  JamaMallah, 
Damascus,”  is  a very  good  specimen  of  Arabic 
geometric  design  inlaid  in  colonred  marbles. 
Mr.  F.  Leighton’s  “ Decoration  of  Hall  in  Man- 
sion at  Kensington”  is  very  happy  in  tone  and 
colour,  as  might  be  expected,  but  seems  to  have 
been  designed  in  a hurry}  the  arabesque  work 
in  the  upper  portion  is  not  very  good  in  detail. 
Mr.  Marks  sends  some  “ Book  Cover”  designs, 
which  we  submit  are  too  Egyptian  in  type, 
though  clever  and  suggestive.  Mr.  1’ Anson’s 
“ Study  for  Decoration  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society’s  Premises  ” (169)  is  somewhat 
hard,  with  its  chequered  soffits  on  the  ceiling, 
but  shows  a good  design  for  stair-railing.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  the  catalogue  whether 
Messrs.  Green  & King’s  “ Decorations  of  Teatro 
Massimo,  Palermo,”  is  an  executed  work  or  not} 
but  there  is  a good  deal  of  merit  in  the  design, 
which,  however,  follows  the  prevalent  taste  for 
what  is  over-florid  and  showy  in  theatrical  deco- 
ration ; the  beat  bit  of  it  is  certainly  the  decora- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  upper  tier  of  seats, 
intentionally  kept  rather  plainer  and  quieter  than 
the  lower  tiers,  and  in  much  better  taste  aud 
more  architectural  in  character.  We  have  noticed 
the  same  thing  often  in  theatre  decoration,  which 
as  at  present  practised  is  generally  best  exactly 
where  the  decorator  has  intended  to  keep  his 
work  rather  subdued.  Will  no  one  ever  venture 
to  decorate  a theatre,  externally  and  internally, 
on  really  refined  artistic  principles,  instead  of  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  most  gaudy  possible 
show  for  the  money  ? It  must  be  admitted,  cer- 
tainly, that  such  decoration  would  accord  but  ill 
with  the  style  of  theatrical  entertainment  most 
popular  at  present. 

The  two  screens  in  the  principal  room  are 
occupied,  No.  1 by  the  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-book, ‘and  No.  2 by  various  designs  by 
members  of  the  class  of  design  in  connexion 
with  the  Architectural  Association.  We  have 
not  space  to  go  into  these  in  detail,  but  many  of 
the  drawings  on  both  screens  are  well  worth 
attention.  The  Sketch-book  drawings  show 
notably  great  clearness  and  firmness  of  line,  one 


We  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  contents 
of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  being  anxious 
not  only  to  encourage  what  we  regard  as  sound 
art,  and  to  discourage  its  opposite,  but  also  to 
convey  to  readers  who  have  not  visited  the 
Gallery  in  Conduit-street  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  designs,  many  of  them  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive, some  of  very  high  merit  indeed,  which 
are  collected  there,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  aid 
in  snpporting  and  making  known  this  medium 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  drawings  re- 
presenting current  architectural  progress  in  this 
country.  There  is,  we  have  reason  to  know,  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  London  that  architec- 
tural drawings  had  better  be  concentrated  in  the 
room  which  the  Royal  Academy  have  consented 
for  the  present  to  devote  to  architecture,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  placed  where  the  public  cannot 
bub  see  them,  or  at  least  go  through  the  room  in 
which  they  are  placed.  This  latter,  however,  as  wo 
hinted  in  our  review  of  the  Academy  drawings,  is 
really  all  that  the  public  mostly  do } they  walk 
through  theroom } they  do  not  come  to  the  Academy 
to  look  at  architecture,  but  to  look  at  pictures } 
and,  moreover,  the  Academy  have  not  room  in 
the  one  gallery  they  appropriate  to  architecture 
for  as  many  drawings  as  can  bo  hung  in  the 
Condnit-street  rooms.  The  drawback  is  that  the 
public  do  not  come  to  this  latter  room } to  which 
we  reply  that  better  funds,  arising  from  a larger 
subscription-list,  would  render  the  proper  ad- 
vertising of  the  Exhibition  in  non-professional 
quarters  an  easier  matter  than  it  is  at  present. 
We  do  not  ^say  that  the  present  exhibition  is 
altogether  satisfactory  to  us.  We  see  too  much 
of  mere  archteology,  too  little  evidence  of  thought 
and  purpose  in  designing,  too  many  drawings 
which  merely  represent  what  we  have  seen  over 
and  over  again.  But  these  very  defects  remind 
us  bow  useful  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  independently  of  the 
general  public,  to  have  this  means  of  seeing  and 
comparing  oi  masse  a number  of  tolerably 
representative  drawings,  of  noticing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  going,  of  correcting  faults 
of  habit  and  fashion  by  comparison  with  the  few 
designs  which  stand  above  these  influences.  It 
rests  with  the  profession  to  say  whether  this 
opportunity  is  to  cease  after  the  present  year,  or 
whether  they  will  combine,  as  they  easily  may  do, 
to  furnish  the  means  for  its  further  continuance. 


mistake  to  attempt  background,  as  be  does  in : or  two  by  Mr.  Vialls  we  may  particularize  as 
one  or  two  of  them } this  kind  of  decoration  1 excellent  in  this  respect.  On  the  back  of  this 
should  be  perfectly  flat.  Mr.  Chancellor’s  ! same  screen  are  some  very  fine  and  successful 
“ Designs  for  Chimney-pieces,  at  Whitton  Lodge,  ^ photographs  of  old  and  new  buildings,  including 
Northamptonshire  ” ^49,  150),  are  most  praise- : several  of  Bayonne  and  Moulins  Cathedrals, 
•worthy  and  successful  efforts  to  concentrate  a ! Among  the  drawings  [of  the  class  of  design  on 
little  more  art  than  is  generally  found  around!  Screen  2,  we  may  mention  with  praise  a “ Design 
the  domestic  fireside.  The  dining  and  drawing  1 for  a London  Shop-front,”  by  Mr.  Watts,  and 
room  chimney-pieces  are  shown  in  sepia  line  two  designs  of  the  same  class  by  Mr.  W.  L. 


drawings}  the  former  a square  opening  with 
square  panels  round  it,  filled  with  foliated  carved 
ornament } the  latter  semicircular,  and  with 
aemicircular  panels  round  the  opening,  after  the 
manner  of  “cusping”  on  a large  scale.  The 
character  of  the  two  designs,  in  relation  to  their 
respective  positions,  is  very  well  discriminated. 
Theboudoir  and  nursery  chimney-pieces  areshown 
in  coloured  drawings,  with  the  same  appropriate 
•diversity  of  character : the  nursery  chimney- 
piece  is  decorated  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  re- 
presenting little  stories,  calculated  to  attract  the 
infant  mind,  and  with  the  motto  over  it,  “ Who 
never  tries  cannot  win  the  prize.”  We  wish 
some  of  our  large  chimney-piece  manufacturers 
would  try  to  get  a few  such  designs  as  these 
from  those  who  can  produce  them,  instead  of 
the  unmeaning  and  detestable  things  which  are 
ranged  by  hundreds  in  their  sbow-rooma  to 


Spiers,  the  latter  very  sensible  and  thoroughly 
practical  designs,  which  we  hope  the  author  may 
one  day  be  able  to  carry  out : there  is  a wide 
enough  field  for  improvements  in  shop-fronts ! 
A “ Boat-house,”  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb  shows 
clever  treatment  of  a rather  out-of-the-way  sub- 
ject. In  the  smaller  room  is  a large  collection 
of  sketches  from  buildings  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
fine  series  of  water-colour  eketebes  of  Indian 
subjects  by  Mr.  Emerson,  especially  “ Ruins  in 
Fort  Agra”  (286),  and  “Gateway  and  Capitals 
at  Bejapore”  (294).  Mr.  Spiers  sends  two  or 
three  sketches  in  his  now  well-known  style,  and 
Mr.  I’Anson’s  series  of  “ Sketches  taken  at 
Athens  in  1836  ” (266—276),  including  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  visitor,  and  ought  to 
have  seen  the  light  earlier  than  the  present  year. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  GOTERNMENT. 

On  the  13th  instant  a deputation  from  the 
Institute  of  Architects  attended  the  Prime 
Minister  in  Downing-street,  touching  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Barry  from  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  importance  of  properly  qualified  super- 
vision of  all  important  public  buildings,  and  the 
ownership  of  architects’  drawings.  The  deputa- 
tion included  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.  } Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  M.P. ; Sir  M,  D.  Wyatt,  Professor 
Kerr,  Professor  Lewis,  Mr.  G.  Aitchiaon,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield,  M.A. } Mr.  D.  Braudon,  F.S.A. } 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Mr.  H.  Carrey,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.}  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.}  Mr.  0. 
Hansard,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A. } Mr.  E. 

I I’Anson,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A. } Mr.  J.  P.  St. 

! Aubyn,  Mr.  G.  Truefitt,  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  Mr. 

; J.  H.  Hakewill,  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  Mr,  R.  L. 
j Roumieu,  M.  T.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  White,  Mr.  F. 

1 Warren,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddou,  Hon.  Secretary } and 
i Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Assistant-Secretary. 

I The  deputation  was  received  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 

I with  whom  were  also  the  Chancellor  of  the 
j Exchequer  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

I Sir  W.  Tite  introduced  the  deputation  and  the 
! subject.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  in  place  of  hia 
! brother,  the  president,  who  was  unable  to  attend, 

' stated  forcibly  some  of  the  views  of  the  Insti- 
I tute,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Godwin,  and 
j Mr.  Seddon  followed.  We  have  not  notes  of 
what  was  said,  and  can  only  recall  the  observa- 
tion of  one  of  the  speakers. 

He  said  he  bad  been  requested  as  an  old 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  to  add  some  words  to  what 
had  been  already  urged} — first  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  drawings.  As  a matter  of  universal 
custom,  the  d^a^YiDga  belonged  to  the  architect. 
As  the  conductor  of  a professional  journal,  he 
had  corresponded  during  more  than  twenty 
years  with  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
on  this  subject,  and  he  could  say  that  in  no  one 
case  of  •which  he  was  aware  had  the  claim, 
when  made  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  been 
maintained.  He  did  not  know  that  any  case 
had  been  taken  to  a court  of  law  : representation 
of  the  existence  of  the  custom,  and  the  common 
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senao  on  which  it  waa  founded,  had  anfficed  to 
bring  abont  a settipment.  The  cnatorn  prevailed 
eveiywherr,'.  He  believed  copies  of  resolutions 
to  that  c-fTfCt  frdm  societies  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  not  to  siieak  of  America,  had 
been  already  handed  to  the  Minister.  Should 
the  question  go  to  law,  he  thought  the  courts 
would  hesitate  before  coming  to  any  decision 
in  opposition  to  a custom  so  long  and  generally 
acted  on,  even  should  they  happen  to  be  of  ano. 
ther  opinion.  It  had  been  asserted  in  a public 
journal  that  the  Institute  of  Architects  had 
wrongly  interfered  in  expressing  their  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  worthy  main- 
tenance  of  national  monuments  and  buildings 
that  they  should  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  specially  educated  men  of  high  standing. 
He  could  not  agree  in  this  objection.  The 
Institute,  a chartered  body,  were  disinte- 
rested in  so  speaking,  the  matter  affected  so 
few,  and  be  knew  no  other  association  from 
whom  the  public  might  more  fairly  look  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  and  guidance  on  the 
snbject.  Keference  had  been  made  to  various 
public  buildings,  each  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  architect,  such  as  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Bank,  and  others.  He  wonld  add  to  the  list  by 
naming  nearly  all  our  cathedrals.  These  im- 
portant structures  had  suffered  for  years  by  being 
left  to  the  care  of  a mason  or  a clerkof  works  •,  but 
the  opinion  of  deans  and  chapters  had  become 
educated  on  the  point,  and  now  he  believed 
there  was  not  one  cathedral  that  was  not  under 
the  supervision  of  an  architect.  The  profession 
were  strongly  affected  by  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  towards  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  and  the  im- 
portant questions  that  were  raised  by  it,  and  he 
ventured  to  urge  that  it  called  for  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ayrton  replied  at  some  length,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  also  spoke ; but  their  views,  as  ex- 
pressed later  in  the  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  speaking  on  Mr.  Cowper-Terople’s 
motion,  have  since  been  so  widely  published  that 
it  is  unnecessary  now  to  report  them.  The  strik- 
ing point  in  Mr.  Ayrton’s  reply  was  the  assertion 
that  much  of  what  bad  been  said  by  the  deputa- 
tion was  founded  on  misconception,  as  Mr.  Barry 
had  not  been  dismissed  ! Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  said  the  same  thing.  What 
Mr.  Temple  did  was  to  call  attention  "to  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Edward  Barry  from  his  employment  as  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  to  move  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  abrupt  discon- 
tinuancQ  of  the  employment  of  the  architect  who 
has  hitherto  been  engaged  whenever  pi’ofessional 
skill  and  responsibility  were  required,  at  a 
moment  when  works  .entrusted  to  his  direction 
were  still  in  progress,  is  uncalled  for  and  of 
doubtful  expediency.” 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  referred  to,  said  : — 

"The  words  of  the  njotion  CTideatly  implied  that  the 
completion  of  worlis  in  pronress  under  bis  charge  waa  to 
be  taken  out  of  hia hands;  bnt  that  was  a statement  which 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  Mr.  Barry  was  to  com- 
plete the  works  which  were  in  progress  exactly  as  he 
would  have  done  if  this  correspondence  had  not  taken 
place;  and  as  to  the  future,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Barry  ought 
to  continue  to  be  employed  when  works  were  required  in 
that  building.  The  employment  of  Mr.  Barry  as  au  archi- 
tect neither  had  been  discontinued  with  regard  to  works 
in  progress,  nor  bad  been  declared  to  be  about  to  be  dis- 
coutiuued  with  regard  to  architectural  works  which  might 
hereafter  be  declared  necessary.’' 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  terms  of  the  cor- 
respondenco  on  which  the  opinion  ont  of  doors 
was  founded.  On  these  statements  being  made 
in  the  House  it  would  liave  been  as  well  if  the 
motion  had  been  withdrawn.  However,  it  was 
preesed  to  a division,  and  being  twisted  into  a 
sort  of  "want  of  confidence”  motion,  was,  of 
course,  lost,  109  voting  for  it,  and  152  against,  a 
small  difference  under  the  circumstances,  espe- 
cially as  several  members  quite  opposed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  First  Commissioner,— for 
example,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence, 
Sir  James  Lawrence,  and  others,  — refrained 
from  voting,  considering  it  not  desirable  to  press 
the  Minister  too  hard. 

The  claim  to  ownership  of  drawings  still  re- 
mains open,  and  to  this  we  shall  doubtless  have 
to  return. 


A Souse  for  Societies, — A proposition  is  on 
foot  to  bnild  some  place  of  accommodation  for 
various  learned  societies  which  meet  in  London. 
Last  week  a meeting  waa  held  of  representatives 
of  seventeen  societies,  which  pay  in  the  aggre- 
gate no  less  than  1,7001.  a year  for  rent  of 
premises,  and  the  possibility  was  talked  about  of 
building  a hall,  at  a cost  of  about  20,0001. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 
IN  INDIA. 

The  condition  of  the  water-supply  in  India 
hrs  recently  undergone  a searching  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  low-cast  (or  no-cast)  natives 
of  Bengal  are  not  particular  in  the  matter  of 
water,  and  up  to  a very  recent  period  English- 
men have  thought  far  more  of  conquest  than  of 
sanitary  regulations ; so  that  the  sources  of 
water  supply  have  been  very  little  cared  for. 
Tanks  have  accomnlated  vast  masses  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  have  abounded  with  fish  and  water- 
insect  life.  Wells,  as  a rule,  have  had  no  pro- 
tection against  surface  pollution,  and  the  results 
have  been  and  are  that  both  tanks  and  wells 
continue  to  be  fearfully  polluted,  not  only  with 
vegetable  and  mineral  matters  in  excess,  but 
also  with  animal  matter  of  the  most  revolting 
sort,  namely,  drowned  bodies  of  natives.  Any 
person  conversant  with  Indian  history  knows 
that  the  poor  Hindoo  is  a creature  of  impulse 
and  despair  : death  has  little  of  terror  for  a 
famine-stricken  native,  and  snicide  by  drowning, 
even  in  tanks  and  wells  known  to  be  in  nse,  is 
fearfully  common,  and  human  bodies  are  com- 
mitted to  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  in 
countless  numbers ; and  yet  this  water  is  used  by 
the  residents  on  its  banks  and  even  in  Calcutta. 
In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  during  one  year, 
upwards  of  1,200  human  bodies  have  been  re- 
moved from  tanks  and  wells,  the  water  of  which 
tanks  and  wells  is  in  nse  as  a supply  for  towns, 
villages,  stations,  barracks,  hospitata,  &o.,  and  on 
further  cleansingsomeof  these  wells,  many  human 
bones  have  been  removed,  the  flesh  having 
wasted  (dissolved)  away.  At  many  of  the 
stations  in  this  presidency  Europeans  on  their 
first  arrival  suffer  in  various  ways;  ss  by  fever, 
diarrheea,  and  cholera,  by  boils,  and  by  entozoa 
and  intestinal  worms  ; regiment  afeer  regiment, 
as  the  men  have  arrived,  going  through  this 
disgusting  routine  of  drinking  tainted  water  aud 
paying  the  penalty  in  human  sufferings.  Recent 
chemical  analyses  show  that  a vast  proportion 
of  these  diseases  is  preventible.  The  presi- 
dency of  Bengal  is  a region  of  heat,  moisture, 
rivers,  swamps,  jungle,  and  cholera  ; and  it  is  in 
this  vast  district  that  this  dreaded  disease 
(cholera)  obtains  its  birth  j and,  in  its  terrible 
maturity  and  strength,  passes  forth  over  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  earth  to  teach  men  that 
they  mast  pay  the  penalty  of  a sudden  and 
loathsome  death  if  the  simple  laws  of  nature  are 
neglected,  or  aro  blindly  and  selfishly  broken. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  polluted  water  is, 
during  epidemic  periods,  a deadly  poison  j and, 
if  water  pollution  and  cholera  are  cause  and 
effect,  the  tainted  wells  and  tanks  of  Bengal  only 
perform  their  natural  work.  The  preparations 
and  the  results  are  in  accord.  Tanks  and  wells 
are  neglected ; and,  consequently,  are  polluted 
to  the  uttermost:  the  population,  native  and: 
European,  blindly  and  ignorantly  drink  the ' 
waters  and  suffer  accordingly.  From  the  grand  ' 
ranges  of  the  vast  snow-capped  Himalayan  j 
mountains  to  the  sea,  over  the  regions  watered  : 
by  the  sacred  Ganges  and  its  numerous  I 
tributaries,  this  neglect  prevails.  The  mon-  ■ 
Boons  bring  deluging  rains  and  relief,  for  as  ' 
the  waters  rise  cholera  disappears,  being  drowned  | 
out  of  the  submerged  swamps  and  vast  alluvial  i 
plains,  but  only  to  reappear  on  the  subsidence  of 
the  great  flood  waters,  as  the  tropical  heat  eva-  j 
poi  ates  the  sodden  soil  and  rotting  vegetation. 
The  mortality  in  such  a district,  so  neglected,  has  ! 
been  very  great.  The  questions  now  are,  “ Need  I 
such  mortality  continue?”  "Must  European' 
life  be  expended  at  the  rate  common  to  periods 
which  have  passed?”  On  the  nature  of  the' 
answers  to  these  questions  depends  the  supremacy  ' 
of  British  power  in  India  for  a shorter  or  a 
longer  period.  Sanitary  science  teaches  this 
lesson.  Abandon  stations  situate  in  swamps 
and  jungles  J cleanse  and  protect  all  sources  of 
water  supply,  and  establish  a sanitary  police 
both  for  the  native  and  for  the  British  popula- 
tions 5 remove  every  known  cause  of  disease 
which  is  removable  j wash  and  be  clean  ; but  see 
that  the  water  is  free  from  pollution.  The  con- 
tinned  government  of  India  hy  Europeans  cannot 
be.  Great  Britain  may  plant  her  pure  religion, 
her  civil  law,  and  her  sanitary  order;  bat  she 
will  not  govern  in  perpetoity.  She  may  devise 
canals,  tanks,  and  wells  furnishing  pure  water, 
and  construct  net- works  of  highways  and  roads, 
common  and  iron ; foster  native  manufactures, 
and  encourage  commerce;  bnt  in  due  time  her 
work  will  have  been  accomplished  and  her 
labours  must  cease.  In  the  fuinre  history  of  the 


world  the  facts  and  incidents  connected  with 
British  power  in  India  most  dwelt  upon  will  not 
be  of  armies,  generals,  governors,  and  corquests  j 
of  battles,  suppresaious  of  mutiny,  or  of  human 
slaughter  in  any  form.  The  memory  of  those  may 
remain,  breeding  feelings  of  revenge,or  of  shame, 
or  of  sorrow,  in  proportion  as  the  hearfs  of  those 
who  read  are  hardened  or  have  been  civilised 
by  Christian  teaching.  The  true  and  enduring 
fame  of  Great  Britain  will  be  connected  with 
the  permanent  establishment  of  works  and  regn- 
lations  of  the  most  simple  character ; namely, 
those  works  which  have  tended  to  promote 
social  oomfort,  and  those  regulations  which  have 
best  insured  human  happiness,  and  are  a moan® 
of  securing  health  to  the  greatest  numbers. 


THE  WORKMAN  AND  HIS  FINE  ART. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  certain  than  ano- 
ther in  connexion  with  the  future  of  the  working 
man,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  " improvement 
must  be  begun  by  himself  feeling  the  need  of 
it ; and  that  that  improvement  must  in  the  first 
place  be  a physical  and  bodily  one,  and  one  that 
concerns  the  house  he  lives  in,  the  furniture  in 
it,  and  the  clothes  he  wears.  Mental  improve- 
ment, whatever  that  may  mean,  comes  after 
these.  It  is  a fact  which  has  not  often  been 
noticed,  that  so  strong  is  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment in  the  human  mind,  even  in  its  lowest  and 
almost  hopeless  state  which  it  so  often  is,  nnfor- 
tnnately,  that  yon  cannot  anywhere,  in  the  very 
lowest  neighbonrheods,  such  as  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  Westminster,  close  to  the  Abbey,  or  of 
Whitechapel,  or  the  more  famous  St.  Giles’s, — 
and  those  are  the  places  wherein  the  working 
classes  are  found  to  congregate  and  cluster 
together  most  thickly, — yon  cannot  anywhere 
see  a small  room,  however  shabbily  furnished, 
without  noticing  that  the  walls  of  it  are  thickly 
hong  with  pictures  of  some  sort  or  other;  com- 
monly they  are  very  coarse  colonred  lithographs 
of,  it  would  seem,  no  sort  of  interest  what- 
ever, bnt  yet  they  are  pictures  of  figures  repre- 
sentative in  some  sort  of  human  passions  and 
interests.  How  any  one  can  endure  the  constant 
sight  of  such  worthless  things  may  I'emain  a 
mystery,  bnt  there  they  always  are;  and  it  seems 
to  show  that  art  of  a certain  character  is  found 
to  be  necessary  to  every  human  being,  however 
depressing  their  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings may  be.  It  would  be  a curious  question  to 
inquire  into,  to  determine,  if  it  be  possible,  as 
to  how  far  is  any  one  to  be  considered  improved, 
mentally  improved,  who  thus  collects  and  has 
perpetually  before  him  pictures  of  any  kind, 
and  which  to  him,  or  to  her,  arc  pictures 
and  works  of  fine  art.  Is  it  the  very  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  human  cuKure,  and 
how  far  is  such  a one  in  advance  of  those, 
if  there  be  any,  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things  ? It  has  bsen  affirmed  that  no  unculti- 
vated people  anywhere  are  found  to  care  about 
art  at  all ; yon  must,  it  has  been  said,  ednoat© 
them  first.  But  here  in  Westminster  v/e  see 
that  people  not  at  all  educated  do  care  about  art, 
and  pay  for  it,  and  carefully  hang  it  up,  and 
cannot  help  at  all  times  looking  at  it.  The 
costly  pictures  round  the  rooms  of  the  wealthiest, 
and  those  common  coloured  prints  round  the 
room  of  the  poorest,  are  nearly  on  a level,  as  far 
as  the  impelling  motive  is  concerned.  lu  this 
sense  they  are  both  educated  and  both  improved 
and  here  we  would  venture  to  hint  at  a means  of 
adding  to  the  educational  appliances  of  the 
working  man,  perhaps  more  effective  than  many 
yet  suggested,  viz.,  the  production  through  the 
autotype  process  or  otherwise  of  facsimiles  of 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  art  and 
painting,  of  original  drawings,  etchings,  en- 
gravings, both  old  and  of  to-day.  Thus  and 
through  these  might  the  working  man  and  his 
wife  and  children  educate  themselves  withont 
troubling  their  betters;  for  surely  no  one  will 
doubt  that  there  is  no  small  amount  of  educa- 
tional force  and  help  in  such  things  as  these,  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds  and  hands. 
Through  their  great  works  wo  see  them  and  their 
thoughts  and  labours.  Thus  may  the  educa- 
tional apparatus  and  furniture  of  tho  working 
man’s  bouse  and  home  be  added  to  and  im- 
proved. 

Another  subject  akin  to  this,  and  always  to  be 
found  in  the  room  of  tho  poorest  and  humblest, 
are  what  are  termed  "chimney  ornameiits.” 
Strange  objects  enough.  What  sort  of  ple.'isur© 
or  mental  delight  they  can  give  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire;  they  are  never  of  the  emallesb 
possible  use.  Figures  in  coarse  china-ware,  very 
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.gorgeously  coloured,  animala  of  different  sorts, 
•grotesques  sotnohow  contrived  so  as  not  to  be 
grotesque  at  all,  but  only  utterly  unmeaning  and 
silly  ; imitation  model  clocks,’  a whole  ware- 
house of  stupidities,  are  common  and  to  be 
seen  everywhere,  and  are  eagerly  bought  and 
carefully  displayed,  and  always  on  view,  for 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  them.  Let  ns  be 
just  to  these  people  : it  is  real  love  of  ornament 
and  fine  art  that  compels  on  a Saturday  night  the 
appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  week’s  earnings 
to  objects  of  this  kind,  worthless  and  trumpery 
as  they  are.  It  is  certain  that  our  present  race 
of  working  and  labouring  men  and  women  are, 
at  least,  above  the  lowest  stage  of  human  pro- 
gress, for  they  have,  as  we  see,  art  and  ornament, 
and  a love  of  the  beautiful,  as  far  as  they  can 
see  it  5 for  these  things  of  beauty  are  found 
where  there  is  hardly  enough  of  furnitura  for 
necessary  use,  and  are  carefully  arranged  and 
kept  free  from  dust.  We  have  no  right  to 
despise  these  things,  for  chimney  ornaments  are 
common  property,  the  very  richest  sometimes 
have  no  others  ; indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  no 
little  of  a puzzle  to  discover  what  we  should  ever 
do  without  *'  chimney  shelves,"  where  would  the 
“ ornaments  ” go  to,  or  would  there  be  any  at 
all  anywhere  ? Perhaps  a hint  might  be  got 
from  the  interior  of  a Tartar  tent  or  “ ourb,” 
where  the  “ornaments,"  useful  things  orna- 
mented, are  suspended  from  the  walls  of  it. 

What  was  said  above  about  prints  and  pictnres 
here  applies  to  “ chimney  ornaments  may  they 
not  be  improved  so  as  to  help  to  educate  the 
working  man,  and  his  wife,  and  child  ? Can  new 
and  bonA^fide  modern  ornaments  be  designed  and 
executed,  or  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  “old 
examples  ” and  precedent,  and  reproduce,  by  aid 
of  plaster  and  the  electrotype  process,  the  few 
remaining  fragments  of  Greek  and  Roman  and 
-Italian  art  and  furniture ; and  thus  to  educate 
the  modern  artisan  by  giving  him  the  thoughts 
and  handiwork  of  the  old  Greek  and  Italian 
workmen  of  days  gone  by,  and  of  thoughts  whose 
fnll  meaning  is  well-nigh  forgotten.  Perhaps 
some  art — benevolent — society  may  be  found  to 
solve  this  riddle.  It  is  worth  a little  trouble,  for 
the  poor  man’s  wife  on  a Saturday  night  will 
surely  and  certainly  buy  a “ work  of  art,”  even 
from  the  very  hand  of  Phideas  himself,  if  it  be 
cheap  and  it  happens  to  strike  her  fancy.  And 
this  must  educate  both  her  and  her  husband,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  in  art  and  in  the  per- 
-ception  of  the  true  and  beautiful.  The  great 
strength  and  certainty  of  sneoess  in  all  this 
lying  in  the  assured  fact  that  works  of  orna- 
mental art,  if  cheap,  will  be  bought  and  looked 
at  by  the  humblest  cottager,  if  they  be  bub  pro- 
vided and  for  sale.  Anything  will  and  must  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  market  stock,  no 
matter  where  from  or  what  it  is. 

It  may  not  here  ba  out  of  place  to  inform  or 
remind  the  iutelligent  reader  that  there  are 
^'warehouses”  in  the  east  end  of  London  which 
regularly  import  by  wholesale  cargoes  of  orna- 
ments of  the  kind  mentioned.  They  would  seem 
to  be  manufactured  in  France  and  Germany, 
-and  are  the  production,  for  the  most  part,  of 
children  working,  of  course,  under  a regular 
system  of  manufacture,  the  object  passing  from 
band  to  hand  as  it  goes  on  to  completion.  The 
full  nature  of  this  wonderful  display  of  inde- 
-Boribable  trumpery  can  only  be  appreciated,  or 
even  conceived,  by  being  seen,  and  the  very  beat 
wish  that  any  charitable  person  can  possibly 
have,  is,  that  the  countries  from  which  they 
come  are  either  too  enlightened  or  too  ignorant 
to  keep  any  portion  of  the  stock  themselves,  and 
for  their  own  use  and  eyesight.  The  workshops 
are  the  south  of  France  and  Germany,  but  the 
markets  England  and  America.  Thus  it  is  that 
one  of  the  best  and  highest  faculties  in  man’s 
nature  is  made  to  bring  abont  and  keep  alive 
the  most  worthless  of  results,  and  it  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect  on  the  time  and  mental  and 
'bodily  strength  and  skill  thus  expended  and 
lost. 

One  other  note  it  may  be  useful  and  of  some 
interest  to  make,  as  it  may  catch  the  notice  of 
some  who  may  care  but  little  for  the  ignorant 
fancies  of  working  people.  The  strangest  part, 
perhaps,  of  these  displays  of  “ornaments’’  is 
the  manufactured  oil  pictures.  These  are  copies 
-of  well-known  and  celebrated  works  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  pictures,  of  interiors  and  land- 
scapes. Parts,  at  least,  of  these  pictures  would 
appear  to  be  handwork,  and  by  the  same  hand, 
but  the  precise  mode  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out.  Where  the 
painters  get  their  thin,  washy  colours  from  must 
be  a manufacturers’  mystery ; and  how  it  is 


that  accident  does  not  sometimes  do  a little 
towards  the  production  of  painfinj;  seems  equally 
mysterious;  but  one  artistic  feat  is  certainly 
aocomplished, — anything  approaching  to  real 
painting  is  steered  clear  of  in  a truly  dexterous 
way,  and  is  a thing  to  wonder  at.  But  one  class  of 
objects  there  is  which  accident  or  fate  now  and 
then  helps  ; these  objects  are  the  work  wholly,  it 
is  said,  of  small  children.  They  are  figures  of 
animals  of  different  kinds,  cut  out  of  soft  wood, 
and  are  carved  sometimes  with  very  consider- 
able spirit  and  life,  and  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  forms  and  movements  of  animals,  and  even 
of  the  hair  or  wool  which  covers  them.  It  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  the  result,  among  so  many, 
of  pure  accident  5 but  it  shows  to  what  a level 
modern  European  art  is  reduced,  and  bow  out  of 
it  fortune  will  sometimes  smile  on  thiogs.  What, 
if  any  among  these  children  should  have  the 
faculty  of  catching  tho  forms  and  strange  move- 
ments of  animal  life,  as  their  forefathers  did  in 
Gothic  gables  and  tall  spires,  and  the  power  of 
perpetuating  them  in  wood  and  stone;  and  what 
sorb  of  thing  can  that  “progress”  be  which 
condemns  them  to  their  present  work,  so  different 
from  that  of  their  famous."  Dark  Age"  ancestors? 
These  things  may  be  bought  at  any  toy-shop  for 
a penny  snd  twopence  each.  It  is  a fact  which 
must  perpetually  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  observer  of  modern  art,  that  all 
things  seem  to  conspire  towards  the  rendering  it 
more  and  more  impossible  to  employ  legitimately 
and  naturally  the  artistic  capacity  and  energy  of 
the  time  in  which  we  of  the  present  age  live. 
These  are  all  wasted  and  thrown  away,  and  seem 
to  come  to  an  end  in  mere  “ shop-keeping,’’  and 
all  you  can  possibly  get  out  of  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  matter  is  that  the  art-power 
nowadays,  in  Europe,  at  least,  is  wasted  away, 
and  is  subservient  only  to  the  wretched  ends  of 
mere  manufacture,  and  the  production  by  whole- 
sale of  such  things  as  we  have  above  referred  to. 
The  art-power,  without  doubt,  exists,  but  we  can 
never  see  the  true  and  noble  results  of  it ! 

This  subject  is  just  now  rendered  the  more 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  proposed 
introduotion  of  a universal  system  of  education, 
whereby  it  is  proposed  to  compel  everybody, 
whether  be  will  or  no,  to  be  educated.  It  will 
surely  then  be  seen  that  the  art  of  common 
things  is  a matter  of  importance  and  interest, 
and  tho  chimney  ornaments  on  tho  chimney- 
shelf  of  a working  man’s  room,  and  the  pic- 
tures hung  round  the  walls  of  it,  may  come  to 
be  tests  of  hia  educational  advancement;  and 
perhaps  tho  Government  inspector  himself  may 
actually  find  out  what  sort  of  education  the 
workman’s  family  of  sons  and  daughters  are 
receiving  by  a simple  inspection  of  the  chim- 
ney ornaments  and  pictnres  in  his  possession, 
and  even  get  in  time  an  idea  of  art  himself. 

You,  sir,  I think,  are  among  the  very  very  few 
who  have  given  an  adequate  attention  to  such 
matters  as  these.  They  are  nob  particularly 
attractive  or  specially  fashionable,  but  they  are 
certainly  as  important  as  anything  can  be  which 
concerns  tho  workman  and  his  future,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Surely  it  is  not  so  contemptible  as 
many  may  think  it ; for  if  among  tho  very  worst  of 
these  trumpery  “ornaments”  we  take  the  vilest 
and  the  most  worthless  and  the  cbeapoat, — say  a 
small  earthenware  figure  of  a man  and  dog,  the 
mau  with  a daub  of  red,  and  the  dog  with  a 
danb  of  blue,  and  compare  such  with  a very 
expensive  modern  line  engraving  of  a like  sub- 
ject,— I say  it  would  puzzle  the  most  expert  of 
art  analysts  or  art  critics  to  determine  with 
accuracy  which  of  the  twain  is  the  emptiest  and 
the  moat  artistically  worthless.  A real  and 
practical  change  in  art  and  in  the  practice  of  it 
will  certainly  come  about  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  even  the  oommencoment  of  a new  order 
of  things  on  the  “ chimney -shelf"  and  walls  of  a 
common  room  ! C.  B.  A. 


ROOFING  ZINC. 

Tue  use  of  zino  has  rapidly  increased  in  this 
country  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. In  18-15  the  annual  conaumptiou  was  about 
5,000  tons,  which  had  increased  in  1860  to 

25.000,  or  fivefold.  Since  then  the  progress  has 
been  still  more  rapid,  and  tho  returns  of  one 
company  alone  recently  showed  the  figure  of 

45.0001.  as  the  gross  of  their  annual  transactions 
in  zinc,  used  solely  for  roofing  in  England  and  the 
oolonies  ; and  future  years  will  probably  show  a 
still  greater  increase  if  the  arrangements  now 
made  to  secure  “good  work”  be  carefully 
carried  out. 

We  should  premise  that  throughout  the  Con- 


tinent its  use  has  been,  and  still  is,  more  exten- 
sive. In  Paris  it  is  tho  leading  material  for 
roofs  of  every  description.  We  msy  mention  as 
examples  the  newer  portion  of  the  Tuileries,  all 
the  new  markets,  nearly  all  the  nian&ions  of  the 
new  Boulevards,  and  the  Champs  Elysees, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1830.  Other  places 
throughout  Europe  may  be  quoted  to  any 
extent,  bub  we  think  the  above  quite  snfficient 
to  prove  that  the  material  has  established  itself 
as  adapted  for  works  of  good  character. 

The  more  extended  use  of  zinc  for  roofs  in  this 
country  to  which  we  at  first  alluded,  dates  from 
the  year  1859,  when  the  Yieille  Moiitagno  Com- 
pany, the  largest  manufactory  of  zino  in  the 
world,  instituted  a special  inquiry  into  tho 
causes  of  the  failure  of  zinc  here,  which  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jas.  Edmeston  ; and  the  result 
was  to  show  clearly  that  the  faults  did  not  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  material  itself,  but  from 
the  use  of  inferior  qualiti/  in  some  instances,  and 
. improper  workmanshigy  in  others.  In  all  cases 
where  the  zinc  was  good,  and  the  work  properly 
done,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  requiring 
neither  painting  nor  repairs,  and  when  of  proper 
thickness,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  lasting 
materials  for  roofing  that  can  be  employed. 

Wo  may  here  point  out  the  caicses  of  failure 
which  are  to  bo  avoided. 

The  first  is  the  quality  of  the  metal,  which, 
when  manufactured  from  inferior  ore,  contains 
certain  other  metals  in  admixture  with  the  zinc, 
which,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences, 
sot  up  voltaic  action,  leading  nltimately  to  the 
destruction  of  the  metal : this  kind  of  zino  is 
spotty  and  uneven  in  colour,  and  darker  than  the 
proper  quality  manufactured  from  the  best  ore, 
the  calamine. 

The  second  cause  of  failure  is  defective  work- 
manship,  using  the  zinc  too  thin,  not  allowing 
sufficient  play  for  expansion  and  contraction, 
using  iron  nails,  or  allowing  tho  zino  to  come  in 
contact  with  iron  or  lime ; in  either  case,  a 
destructive  chemical  action  being  the  result. 

As  examples  of  work  done  in  this  country,  we 
may  notice  tho  cloisters  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
covered  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  which  have 
not  cost  51.  for  repairs ; the  Victoria  Station, 
ten  years  ago,  now  in  a perfectly  satisfactory 
state  ; as  well  as  many  stations  on  different  rail- 
ways, and  many  other  buildidgs  in  England. 

In  oouolusiou,  we  may  notice  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  tho  atmosphere  acts  nponzino.  Quoting 
from  a report  made^to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Aris  ot 
MtStiers : — 

“ It  appears  from  actual  experiment  that  the  oiidaliou 
proceeds  !br  about  four  years,  gradually  diminishing  after 
the  first  three  months,  and  that  it  then  hardens  into  a 
protecting  coat,  ' ainail,'  of  a dark  grey  colour,  preserving 
the  metal  beneath  from  auy  further  deterioration." 

It  becomes  evident  that  as  u sheet  of  zinc  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a series  of  years  loses  little  or  nothing  of 
its  weight  or  thickness,  and  as  its  surface  remains  hard 
and  polished  like  enamel,  it  may  fairly  bo  deduced  that 
the  following  years  are  not  likely  to  occasion  any  altera- 
tion, and  therefore  zinc  will  be  placed  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  bronze,  which  is  protected  by  its  ‘pattine'  for 
ages." 

There  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a prejudice 
against  zinc  'as  a lasting  material,  but  with  the 
evidence  before  us,  we  may  safely  say  that  where 
it  is  of  a proper  description  and  well  laid,  this  is 
utterly  unfounded.  Its  lightness  and  cheapness 
will  doubtless  reader  its  use  more  extensive,  if 
only  necessary  precautions  be  taken. 


RULES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Sir, — A circumstance  occurred  at  the  recent 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Bntisb  Architects,  on  which  the  profession  gene- 
rally may  reasonably  ask  for  a little  further 
information;  and,  failing  any  other  means  of 
obtaining  it,  may  I request  the  aid  of  your 
columns  to  assist  in  ventilating  tho  subject  ? 

At  that  meeting  I took  occasion  to  inform 
those  present  how  that  not  long  ago  the  whole 
question  of  the  nsages  and  rights  of  the 
profession  had  been  fully  brought  before  one 
of  our  saperior  courts,  and  that  a decision  fully 
recognising  tho  principles  now  contended  for  on 
the  part  of  the  profession  was  only  prevented  by 
the  conduct  of  a member  of  the  lustitute,  who 
gave  evidence  flatly  contradictory  to  tho  pub- 
lished statements  of  that  body,  i also  com- 
plained, and  I think  with  reason,  that  the  late 
Council,  on  being  appealed  to,  declined  to  take 
auy  decisive  action  in  tho  matter,  whioh  still 
remains  in  an  undecided  state. 

lu  defence  of  this  inaction  of  the  Council,  the 
secretary  stated,  what  until  then  was  perfectly 
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new  to  me,  that  the  member  denied  haring  given 
the  evidence  stated,  and  that  therefore  the 
Council  could  take  no  action. 

Now,  as  the  complainant  in  the  case,  to  whom 
one  would  suppose  this  ought  to  have  been  at 
once  communicated,  allow  me  to  say  that  during  a 
long  correspondence  I had  both  with  the  secretaries 
and  the  late  president,  it  was  never  once  hinted 
that  there  was  any  denial  of  the  facts  stated  in 
my  complaint,  the  inaction  of  the  Council  having 
been  then  defended  on  totally  different  grounds  ; 
one  being  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  then  Council 
the  code  of  practice  set  forth  in  the  Institute 
paper  was  only  “recommended,  and  could  not 
be  enforced.” 

This  idea,  I need  hardly  say,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  numerous  previous  resolutions  and 
declarations  in  which  the  same  code  of  practice 
is  set  forth  as  “ authoritative,”  “ binding  alike  j 
on  employers  and  employed,”  and  “undoubtedly  , 
the  law  on  the  subject  j ” and  if  it  is  to  prevail,  I 
what  chance  has  Mr.  Barry  or  any  other  member  ' 
of  maintaining  the  position  now  sought  to  be  I 
established,  if  brought  to  a legal  issue  ? | 

I am  further  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  ; 
secretary  either  wholly  mistook  or  forgot  the  j 
facts,  when  he  stated  that  the  member  whose  con- 
duct was  complained  of  had  denied  the  accusa- 
tion. I have  accordingly  applied  to  him  to  verify 
bis  statement  by  reference  to  the  correspondence  ; 
but,  I suppose  with  due  official  reticence,  he  has 
not  favonred  me  with  any  reply.  I can  only  hope 
he  will  do  so  now,  for  surely  nothing  is  to  bo 
gained  by  mystery  and  reserve  on  such  subjects.* 

I should  be  very  sorry  to  make  any  complaint 
against  a brother  architect  that  did  not  admit  of 
clearest  proof,  and  was  always  ready  and  willing 
to  appear  before  the  council  and  substantiate 
every  statement  in  any  proper  way  that  might 
be  required.  “ The  thing  was  not  done  in  a i 
corner,”  but  was  perfectly  notorious  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  where  it  ooenrred,  and  was  noticed 
by  the  council  of  the  Irish  Institute  in  their 
annual  report. 

It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  my  case  and  Mr.  Barry’s.  There  may 
be  differences  in  detail,  but  there  is  none  in 
principle.  I brought  my  action  to  try  whether 
there  were  any  and  what  usages  of  the  pro- 
fession to  be  recognised  as  legally  binding;  and 
if  Mr.  Barry’s  case  were  to  come  to  a legal  issne, 
the  main  question  would  be  the  same.  While 
one  case  remains  undecided  through  conflict  of 
evidence,  another  case  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
any  better  conclusion.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  this  anomalous  state  of  things  is  not  well 
enough  known  to  those  who  may  have  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  legislature.  Three  of 
the  counsel  engaged  in  my  case  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  two  of  them  are 
also  members  of  the  present  Government.  These 
gentlemen  heard  the  contradictory  evidence 
given,  and  two  of  them  who  were  retained  by 
me  expressed  their  ntter  astonishment  that  j 
members  of  such  a profession  as  ours  could  be 
found  ready  to  contradict  their  own  published 
rules.  A different  state  of  things  prevails,  I need 
hardly  say,  in  the  profession  they  belong  to.  At 
all  events,  so  long  as  it  continues  can  we  expect 
either  the  Government,  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  public,  will  pay  the  slightest  regard  to 
our  rules  or  usages  whenever  they  maybe  called 
in  question  ? Wil.  Fogertv. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  | 
CRITICISM. 

Sir, — The  ignorance  and  carelessness  about 
subjects  connected  with  architecture,  continually 
displayed  in  the  pages  of  English  newspapers, 
have,  I suppose,  long  ago  been  accepted  by  those 
who  understand  these  matters  as  a necessary 
and  inevitable  characteristic  of  English  journal- 
ism ; bat  the  carelessness  of  our  press  in  this 
respect  could  not  be  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  the  fact  that  the  Pall  Mall  Qazette,  a 
paper  which  professes  to  take  a lead  in  mstbetio 
matters,  and  to  employ  on  special  subjects  only 
writers  of  competent  special  knowledge,  should 
have  printed  such  an  article  as  that  which  was 
offered  as  a criticism  of  “ The  London  University 
Buildings”  in  its  impression  of  the  llih.  The 
greater  part  of  the  article  is  cobbled  from  a 


* In  a second  commuoicatioii  the  writer  of  this  letter 
says  this  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  him  : — “It 
would  appear  that  the  member  against  whom  I preferred 
the  complaint  did  represent  that  his  evidence  was  not  to 
the  effect  complained  of.  As,  however,  the  matter  was 
perfectly  notorious  at  the  time,  I distinctly  join  issue 
there.” 


recent  description  of  the  building  in  the  Ob- 


server. 

After  a long  descriptive  paragraph  reprodneed 
word  for  word  (without  acknowledgment),  wo 
have  such  bits  of  adopted  criticism  as  these  : — 


Obterver, 

“The  porch  has  five 
openings,  with  flights  of 
steps  in  front,  the  divisions 
or  supports  being  groups  of 
columns  attached  to  a pier, 
‘rusticated'  or  channelled, 
to  harmonise  with  the  wings. 
The  four  middle  piers  carry 
eedeut  statues,  and  the  two 
other  piers  terminals  of 
peculiar  form,” 


Fall  Mali  Gazelle. 

“ The  porch  has  five 
openings,  with  flights  of 
steps  in  front,  divided  by 
groups  of  carved  columns 
\eicj).  The  four  middle 
piers  bear  seated  statues, 
and  the  two  outside  piers 
have  terminals  of  a peculiar 


The  compiler,  not  knowing  apparently  what 
“ ruaticated  pilaaters”  are,  tranalatea  them  into 
“ carved  columns.”  But  the  fineat  bit  is  the 
following  : the  Observer  mentions  that, — 

“ The  lower  division  of  the  wings  externally  has  a Doric 
frieze  continuing  that  of  the  order  of  the  porch.” 

Strained  through  the  brain  of  the  PaZt  Mall 
Gazette  writer,  the  sentence  comes  out  this 
way  : — 


"Externally  along  the  wings  runs  a light  Doric, 
fringe,  which  continues  the  order  of  the  noble  porch  in  . 
front.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  however,  gives  one  j 
sentence,  and  jastone,  of  original  criticism  on 
the  building,  which  I commend  to  the  attention  . 
of  your  readers  i 


"L”  Taken  altogether,  the  facade  has  a $trikingijet  graceful 
appearance." 


This,  if  not  very  intelligible,  is  at  all  events 
safe,  as  it  may  mean  anything  or — nothing. 
This  is  the  only  sentence  the  germ  of  which  I 
cannot  find  in  the  previously  published  account. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  speci- 
mens of  the  manner  in  which  literary  papers 
habitually  treat  architecture.  A publication 
which,  when  dealing  with  other  branches  of  art, 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  contributors  who,  at  all  events,  give  evidence 
of  knowing  something  of  the  subject  they  are  j 
writing  about  (even  if  their  criticism  is  not  I 
always  on  the  soundest  principles),  is  content,’ 
in  dealing  with  an  important  architectural  work, 
to  cobble  up  remarks  from  another  source,  with- 
out even  understanding  their  meaning,  and  to ' 
offer  its  readers  an  article  containing  not  the  \ 
faintest  apology  for  anything  like  intelligent . 
criticism.  Editors  rely,  no  doubt,  on  the ; 
ignorance  of  general  readers  with  regard  to  ' 
architecture ; bub  you  will  agree  with  me  that  j 
those  who  do  understand  something  of  the: 
principles  of  architecture  have  a right  to  expect  ' 
that  works  in  this  branch  of  art  shonld  receive  ; 
the  same  degree  of  attention,  and  that  the  same 
care  should  be  taken  to  pub  the  criticisms  | 
of  such  works  into  competent  hands,  as  is ; 
exercised  with  regard  to  painting  and  music;' 
and  as  the  advertisers  of  Warren’s  blacking 
“kept  a poet,”  I would  advise  literary  papers 
to  “ keep  an  architect,”  unless  they  prefer  to  I 
continue  running  the  risk  of  making  themselves 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  some,  at  least,  of  their 
readers,  and  to  offer  “ pickings  and  stoalings  ” 
as  original  matter. 

I enclose  my  card,  and  need  scarcely  add  that ' 
I have  no  possible  or  remotest  connexion  with ' 
the  paper  which  its  contemporary  has  laid  under 
contribution,  bub  write  merely  and  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  Architecture. 


CHARITABLE  DINERS. 

The  Literary  Fond  dinner,  on  the  11th,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Dufferln,  who  made  a very 
good  address,  was  lively  and  agreeable,  not  the 
less  80,  perhaps,  because  many  of  the  visitors  had 
received  invitations  to  the  concert  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  that  evening,  and  so  when  speaking 
were  led  to  be  short  and  sharp.  Sir  Erskine 
May,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Houghton,  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Bateman,  F.E.S.,  and  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  were  amongst  the  speakers.  An 
amusing  spar  between  Professor  Blackie  and 
Mr.  Tom  'Taylor  closed  the  proceedings.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  announced  was  950Z. 

At  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  dinner,  on  the 
14th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and 
Sir  W.  Codrington,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  Lord  Hough- 
ton, a member  of  the  Spanish  press,  Mr.  God- 
win,  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  and 
others  spoke,  in  between  much  very  agreeable 
singing.  About  500Z.  were  contributed  to  the 
fund. 

Something  less  than  this  amount  was  sub- 
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scribed  at  the  dinner  given  in  aid  of  the  Royal 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  on  the  16ch,  when 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  with 
his  accustomed  geniality  and  earnestness.  Mr. 
Buckstone  made  his  annual  address,  which  in- 
cluded more  facts,  and  rather  less  fun,  than 
usual.  Mr.  Boucioault,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  and 
Dr.  Doran  also  spoke. 

At  the  Printers’  Pension  and  Almshouse  fes- 
tival the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  subscriptions 
amounted  to  about  500Z.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who 
responded  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  com- 
mented on  the  absence  of  authors  and  pubUshers. 
In  truth,  however,  the  number  of  such  dinners 
is  so  large  that  even  well-wishers  get  tired  oat. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Leeds. — The  report  presented  to  the  Leeds 
town  council,  by  the  streets  and  sewage  com- 
mittee, on  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  has  been 
printed.  The  committee  propose  to  adopt  the 
A,  B,  C process  now  carried  out  at  Leamington 
by  the  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  system  for  the  whole  of 
the  sewage,  it  is  calculated  that  five  acres  of 
land  will  be  amply  anfficient,  and  that  the  works 
to  be  erected  will  not  cost  more  than  20,000Z. 
These  works  can  be  constructed  in  six  sections. 
The  company  intend  to  begin  by  expending  nob 
more  than  6,000Z.  in  works,  which  will  purify 
more  than  two  million  gallons  daily  ; and  if  suc- 
cessful, then  to  extend  the  works  so  as  to  operate 
on  the  whole  of  the  sewage.  According  to  the 
agreement,  the  company  consents  to  pay  the 
corporation  SJper  cent,  on  their  outlay,  and  15 
per  cent,  of  net  profits,  after  deducting  the  5 per 
cent,  already  m3iitioned,  and  working  expenses. 
The  remaining  85  per  cent,  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  company. 

Sh.oreham. — The  local  Board  of  Shoreham  has 
resolved  upon  adopting  the  system  of  drainage 
employed  at  Leamington,  that  is,  of  deodorising 
the  sewage  by  what  is  called  the  A,  B,  C system 
of  mixture,  which  coats  30a.  per  ton,  and  gives 
a manure  sold  at  3Z.  lOi.  per  ton. 


ON  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  RESTORING 

CHURCHES  OP  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE 
OP  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  subject  was  treated  of  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Cutta,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. 

Mr.  Cutta  said  the  taste  of  the  public  dur- 
ing this  generation,  at  least  of  the  church- 
building  and  restoring  public,  has  run  so 
exclusively  in  the  direction  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  that  it  has  failed  to  do  anything 
like  common  justice  to  Classical  architecture  in 
general,  and  to  churches  of  that  style  in  par- 
ticnlar.  And  yet  we  have  in  London  and  in 
some  of  our  towns  churches  in  this  style  which, 
are  really  noble  buildings,  many  which  are  ot 
very  respectable  architectural  merit,  and  others 
which,  while  they  are  not  perhaps  such  as  to 
satisfy  our  architects’  knowledge  and  taste,  are 
still  important  buildings  from  their  si^e  and 
their  use.  Those  ought  to  be  carefully  treated, 
so  as  to  bring  out  their  architectural  merits 
these  so  as  to  make  them  at  least  as  worthy  as 
possible  of  their  important  use. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  those  buildings 
internally  look  very  cold  and  unchurchlike,  but  so 
did  our  old  churohwardenised  Gothic  town, 
churches  before  they  were  restored.  Some  of 
these  Classical  churches  will,  perhaps,  need  as 
thorough  and  costly  a renovation  as  those  Gothic 
churches  did.  We  shall  have  to  make  a clean 
sweep,  perhaps,  of  lobbies,  galleries,  and  pews. 
Then  wo  shall  find  in  some  cases  that  we  have 
the  shell  of  a very  beautiful  temple  (as  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth  and  Hanover  Chapel)  ; in  other  cases 
we  shall  have  a bnildiog  of  spacious  area  and 
imposing  proportions,  which  are  not  unsatisfac- 
tory features  for  the  restorer  to  deal  with.  W© 
should  have,  probably,  to  put  painted  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  colour  and  gilding  oa  th© 
architectural  features,  and  paintings  on  the  walls, 
and  statuary,  perhaps,  in  suitable  positions  ; and 
so  we  shonld  give  them  as  buildings  the  acces- 
sories which  they  have  always  needed.  Then 
we  shall  have  to  replan  the  area  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  purposes  of  a church,  and  to  put  into  it  fur- 
niture which  will  harmonise  with  the  archi- 
tectnro  in  style,  and  yet  be  ecclesiastical  in  its 
general  effect.  Indeed,  these  are  the  two  prin* 
ciples  of  restoration  which  I would  venture  to 
lay  down  : first,  that  it  shall  be  in  true  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building,  not.  an 
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attempt  to  Gothiciae  or  Bjzantiniae  Italian 
buildings ; secondly,  tliat  it  ahall  be  ecclesias- 
tical in  its  feeling  and  effect. 

The  lecturer  then  took  three  or  fonr  well- 
known  London  churches  as  examples,  and 
sketched  oat  the  way  in  which  he  would  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be  treated.  At  the  close 
he  said ; — 

I should  like  to  see  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  taken 
in  hand.  The  Goldsmiths’  Company,  I believe, 
and  private  people  of  inflaence  in  the  City,  have 
already  interposed  to  save  it  from  being  included 
among  the  City  churches  condemned  to  de- 
struction ; let  them  complete  their  good  work  by 
ell'ecting  such  a remodelling  of  its  beautiful 
interior  as  I have  suggested, — the  cost  need  not 
be  large,  probably  2,000L  would  effect  it ; and 
they  would  give  the  metropolis  a more  beautiful 
Classical  interior  than  any  which  it  at  present 
possesses.  It  would  not  be  well  adapted  for  a 
large  congregation,  but  no  large  congregation 
now  uses  it ; the  Sunday  congregation  is  usually 
iifty  ; but  it  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  one 
of  those  short,  daily,  mid-day  services  which 
have  lately  been  established  for  the  use  of  City 
meu  ; and  its  situation  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
City  makes  it  the  church  of  all  others  in  which 
such  a service  should  be  held. 

Happily  we  have  the  artists  who  could  execute 
these  restorations  thus  suggested,  even  though 
they  include,  as  in  some  cases  they  ought  to  in- 
clude, painting  of  a very  high  character  of  art. 
I have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  for  kindly  exhi- 
biting  on  the  walls  to-night  in  general  illustration 
of  my  subject,  drawings  of  ancient  Italian  church 
decoration  from  Sienna  and  elsewhere,  and  of 
modern  examples  of  a similar  kind  from  Munich. 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  bis 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry;  and  Mr.  Burges  his  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford ; and  hero  is  also  a rough  sketch  of  the 
coloured  decoration  of  St.  Peter’s,  Notting-hill, 
jasb  executed  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher.  I 
may  mentiou  also  Mr.  Butterfield’s  restoration  in 
progress  at  Christ  Church,  Albany-street,  and 
St.  John’s,  in  the  Waterloo-road. 

I do  not  at  all  despair  of  seeing  the  public  led 
to  appreciate  these  buildings,  which  they  have 
so  long  undervalued  and  neglected,  induced  to 
contribute  munificently  to  their  proper  restora- 
tion, and  I venture  to  promise  that  they  would 
be  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  results. 

Of  the  observations  that  followed  we  can  only 
record  a few. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  whether  the  time  has 
now  come  for  these  notes  or  not,  or  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  style  of  the  proposed  improvements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  these  Classic  churches  as  they 
exist  are  a reproach  to  us.  No  one  could  be 
found  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  grand  old 
churches  in  the  City  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cubtsare 
exactly  in  the  condition  that  they  should  be,  and 
that  no  alteration  is  required  to  adapt  them  to 
present  times  and  altered  circumstances.  Either 
they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  or  if  not  deemed 
worthy  of  anything  but  neglect,  should  be  swept 
away  altogether,  as  actually  cumbering  the 
ground,  and  doing  more  harm  than  good  by 
taking  up  the  services  of  those  who  would  be 
better  employed  elsewhere,  and  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  mere  machinery  of  worship  instead 
of  looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a con- 
gregation. Already  there  are  several  of  these 
churches  restored  in  such  a way  as  opens  the 
question  which  Mr.  Cntta  has  taken  up,  viz. : 
how  this  restoration  should  be  carried  out, 
whether  in  a Classical  or  in  a Gothic  spirit? 
Notwithstanding  the  eminent  success  with  which 
some  churches  have  been  restored  in  a quasi- 
Gothic  manner,  I cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Cutts 
is  right  when  he  advocates  consistency  of  style, 
and  that  when  there  is  a good  Classic  building 
to  deal  with,  the  only  proper  way  in  which  an 
architect  could  work  upon  it  would  be  to  treat 
it  as  he  would  a Gothic  building  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  taking  it  for  what  it  is  in  fact, 
carry  out  any  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  original 
style. 

Mr.  E.  I’Aqbou. — I congratulate  the  meeting 
on  the  advent  of  a gentleman  who  stands  up  and 
gives  us  a paper  in  favour  of  the  Italian  churches 
of  London.  They  represent  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  of  which,  in  these  days,  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a vast 
deal  to  be  done  in  improving  the  interior  of  the 
churches  in  the  City  j but  we  should  bear  in  mind, 
I think,  that  the  question  of  church  decoration 
■was  not  revived  until  after  a considerable  re- 
vulsion in  the  state  of  religious  sentiment.  So 


long  as  Puritan  and  Low  Church  views  prevailed, 
churches  were  not  decorated;  and  up  to  a re- 
cent time,  till  the  High  Church  party  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  the  decoration  even  of  Gothic 
churches  was  never  dreamt  of.  During  the 
time  in  which  this  state  of  religious  feeling  pre- 
vailed, the  residence  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  City  was  more  customary  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day ; but  now  the  congregations  in  these 
City  churches  are  exceedingly  small,  the  interest 
of  the  parishioners  in  religious  matters  being 
in  moat  instances  diverted  from  that  locality  to 
others,  and  hence  many  of  the  City  churches  are 
scarcely  visited  at  all.  I was  myself  born  and 
brought  up,  and  have  lived  amidst  these  churches. 
I know  how  bare  their  walls  arc,  and  how 
deserted  they  now  are  as  places  of  worship.  I 
think,  myself,  that  all  Wren’s  churches  are  very 
noble  structures,  but  they  are  singularly  want- 
ing in  what  we  now  look  for  as  characteristic  of 
religious  places ; scarcely  any  of  them  have  a 
chancel : indeed,  they  are  little  more  than  square 
rooms.  We  now  look  upon  the  chancel  as  a 
distinctive  feature  of  a church  for  our  system  of 
worship.  lu  that  respect  they.dift’er  distinctly 
from  Gothic  churches : in  other  respects  I ven- 
ture to  say  they  are  quite  as  convenient  as  places 
of  worship ; and  the  Gothic  churches  are  gene- 
rally so  encumbered  with  columns  that  a large 
portion  of  the  congregation  in  the  pews  cannot 
hear  what  is  going  on.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
Wren’s  churches.  If  we  look  at  the  examples 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  in  Paris,  we  see  how  effectively  internal 
decoration  can  be  carried  out ; in  the  first-named 
church,  especially,  the  decoration  depends  very 
mnoh  upon  the  magnificent  historical  paintings 
which  surround  the  whole  church,  the  work  of 
H.  Flaudrin  and  others,  and  the  cost  of  that 
style  of  decoration  I think  would  hardly  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  scanty  congregations  of  the 
City  churches. 

Mr.  Seddon.' — I have  been  much  interested  by 
this  paper,  and  appreciate  Mr.  Cutts’s  motives, 
and  the  practical  way  in  which  he  has  brought 
forward  this  subject.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  churches  of  the  kind  in  London,  which 
have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  treated  as  he 
would  propose,  viz.,  one  in  the  Waterloo-road, 
by  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  another  in  Albany-street, 
by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  result  in  each  case  has 
been  so  far  successful  as  to  afford  great  en- 
couragement to  carry  out  Mr.  Cutts’s  views  in 
other  cases. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  Visitor. — Mr.  Cutts  advocates 
that  where  a church  exists,  and  it  is  considered 
right  that  it  should  continue  to  exist,  whether  in 
Londonorelsewhere, — beibof  a Gothic  oraClassic 
character, — it  should  be  made  worthy  of  the 
worship  which  is  carried  on  there.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  a large  number  of  these 
structures  of  more  or  less  merit,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built  and  less  repellant  in  appearance 
than  they  now  are.  In  considering  the  re- ! 
arrangement  and  coloured  decoration  of  such  i 
churches,  we  are,  perhaps,  under  even  less  diffi- ! 
culty  than  in  treating  churches  of^  a Gothic  I 
character.  The  churches  existing  on  the  Conti-  j 
nent,  which  have  been  more  or  less  elaborately  ; 
ornamented,  and  whose  walls  have  been  treated  i 
as  fields  for  pictorial  art,  are  very  numerous ; ' 
and  so  near  as  in  the  city  of  Paris  we  have ' 
several  examples  of  churches  of  a Classic  oharac- 1 
ter  treated  ornamentally  with  great  skill  and  j 
taste.  I may  particularly  mention  that  of  “ Sc.  | 
Eustaohe,”  occupying  a position  of  transition  j 
from  Gothic  to  Classic,  which  is  treated  with  a ' 
coloured  decoration  of  a very  clever  character.  | 
The  treatment  of  most  of  the  churches  which 
! Mr.  Cutts  has  mentioned  is  certainly  more  diffi. 

' cult  than  of  such  a church  as  “ St.  Eustache,” 
because  they  are  more  or  less  picturesque  iu 
composition.  The  interior  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church  looks  like  a large  concert-room  or 
theatre ; still  I think,  with  skilful  treatment, 
such  buildings  might  be  rendered  more  eoclesi- 
astical  than  they  are.  No  doubt  in  the  case  of  a 
church  like  Sb.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  a very  fiue 
effect  might  be  produced  by  a coloured  decora- 
tion. The  interior  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  is 
dismal  in  the  extreme.  It  is  like  a dirty  white- 
washed cellar.  You  can  hardly  distinguish  the 
details  owing  to  its  grimy  condition ; bat  a 
certain  amount  of  distinct  coloured  decoration 
would  render  its  really  fine  architecture  intelli- 
gible.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  has 
been  left  too  long  in  abeyance.  The  sympathies 
of  the  public  and  of  many  of  us  lie  more  in  the 
direction  of  Gothic  art.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  nob  under  difficulties  in  falling  back  upon 


examples  for  the  treatment  of  such  buildings  as 
those  to  which  Mr.  Cutts  has  referred. 

Professor  Donaldson, — I cannot  allow  a discus- 
sion of  this  nature  to  go  on  without  expressing 
my  astonishment  to  think  of  the  period  at  which 
we  are  arrived.  Fifty  years  ago,  if  a gentleman 
had  stood  up  and  talked  of  improving  the  archi- 
tecture of  Wren  by  squaring  corners  here,  or 
cutting  off  angles  there,  it  would  have  caused  a 
consternation  iu  the  profession.  Bub  we  have 
reached  an  irreligious  epoch  as  to  architecture, 
which  Mr.  Cutts  has,  I think,  remarkably  and 
fully  developed  this  evening.  It  consists  of 
colour.  The  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  to  be 
gratified,  and  his  devotion  excited  by  blue,  green, 
or  red  colours  on  the  wall,  and  gold  on  the 
ceiling.  My  own  feeling  is  that  religion  is  not 
of  that  gaudy.painted  character,  bub  a sober, 
solemn  impression  worthy  of  the  religious  place 
I where  we  worship  the  Almighty  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  It  seems  to  me,  there  ought  to  be  reserve 
and  soberness  in  the  human  mind,  when  we 
approach  the  awful  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  the  eye  distracted  and  the 
taste  flattered — if,  when  a man  is  at  his  devo- 
tions, he  is  to  be  met  with  gold  in  one  place  and 
red  in  another,  is  it  not  calculated  to  distract 
the  attention  ? Ornament  is  not  a thing  to  be 
pub  upon  architecture,  but  should  arise  from  the 
architecture  itself.  That  is  a truth  which  should 
pervade  all  design  : therefore  in  the  case  of  our 
buildings  for  worship,  they  require  reserve  and 
soberness  of  treatment,  or  the  religious  feeiint; 
cannot  be  solemn.  It  is  suggested  that  our 
Italian  churches  should  be  treated  with  decora- 
tion in  the  way  proposed  to-night.  I have  been 
abroad  a good  deal  lately,  and  what  have  I seen  ? 
I have  seen  worship  carried  on  at  Genogi  in 
places  like  theatres  : solemn  they  are  nob ; deco- 
rated they  are.  You  may  go  all  over  Italy,  you 
may  go  to  Venice,  and  see  pictures  with  gaudy 
frames,  and  they  attract  the  worshipper  and 
excite  his  feelings.  Is  that  consistent  with  one’s 
ideas  of  the  worshipof  the  Almighty  ? I think  nob, 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash, — My  opinion  is,  that  a 
Classical  or  other  building,  if  restored  or  altered, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  style,  with  the 
same  feeling  as  the  original  design,  and  I can 
imagine  nothing  more  painful  than  a building 
like  ancient  St.  Paul’s  with  the  classical  portico 
of  Inigo  Jones  attached  to  it,  however  beautiful 
the  portico  may  have  been  in  itself.  Such  a 
treatment  as  that  would  not  occur  if  a due 
appreciation  were  given  to  art  for  the  art  itself, 
and  I consider  that  architectural  appreciation 
has  always  been  imperfectly  cultivated. 

Professor  Kerr.  — We  have  arrived  at 
several  very  useful  propositions.  The  first  is. 
that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  Wren’s  archi- 
tecture which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  admit  of 
its  being  “ restored.”  Secondly,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  proposition  that  the  restoration  is  to  some 
reasonable  extent  to  he  permitted  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  original  design  of  the  buildings.  This 
will  be  satisfactory  to  many  of  us,  I dare  not  say 
to  all,  but  to  some.  For  my  own  part,  I think  if 
one  or  two  of  the  City  churches  which  are  con- 
demned to  be  pulled  down  were  to  be  previously 
“ restored”  without  this  condition,  indeed  in  the 
most  approved  modern  Gothic  manner,  it  might  be 
well  worth  while.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  enable  us 
to  see  what  some  of  our  friends  would  do  for  the 
credit  of  their  creed  with  carte  hlanchc  as  regards 
style.  Gentlemen  appear  to  forget  that  there  is 
here  something  which  is  not  in  itself  religion, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  is  worth  mentioning 
in  connexion  with  religious  architecture.  I will 
nob  say  that  England  is  a Protestant  country, 
the  remark  would  be  too  severe;  but  I may  say 
that  in  the  time  of  Wren  it  was  a Protestant 
country.  Wren  had  to  build  Protestant  churches, 
and  Protestant  churches  he  built,  and  built  them 
well.  Hence  the  curtailment  of  chancels  and 
the  regretted  absence  of  baldachins  to  stand  in 
the  midst  of  the  sweeping  ceremonial  stages 
which  the  lecturer  advocates.  We  do  not  want 
such  things  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  Protestant 
worship ; they  have  no  legitimate  purpose  for 
the  architect  to  recognise.  It  is  true  that  fashion 
changes,  and  that  we  must  allow  for  its  change; 
and  when  one  side  of  the  house  is  in  the  fashion, 
the  other  of  course  must  be  out.  Some  of  us 
have  been  out  of  fashion  in  church  building  for 
a long  while ; but  the  time  is  coming  when  by  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  we  sball  come  in 
again.  I am  sure  that  some  of  our  younger  friends 
at  least  may  expect  to  live  to  see  the  fashion 
entirely  changed.  I have  only  to  add  that  when 
this  time  cornea  it  may  be  difficult  for  them  to 
know  what  to  do  in  the  way  of  “ restoring  ” the 
Gothic  churches  that  are  now  so  fashionable. 
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MB.  EWAX  CHEISTIAN,  Architect  of  East  Laeincjton  Manor  House. 


THE  SANITABY  STATE  OF  BERLIN. 

TiiEUE  have  been  many  deaths  among  tbe 
inhabitants  here,  some  from  fever,  some  from 
congestion  of  the  Inngp,  and  other  disorders, 
induced  by  the  want  of  a sufficient  supply 
of  nutritious  food,  and  by  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
To  the  best  of  our  experience  and  informa- 
tion, the  people  here  pay  very  little  attention 
to  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  They  do  not 
keep  their  rooms  and  their  houses  as  clean, 
sweet,  and  airy  as  they  might,  opening  the  win- 
dows at  every  opportunity,  and  giving  a thorough 
•washing  and  cleansing  after  any  illness.  They 
walk  out  of  crowded,  stuffy  rooms  into  the  dank 
evening  air.  Berlin  is  a disagreeable  place.  It 
is  a city  of  several  palaces  separated  by  broad 
and  dirty  streets.  These  cannot  be  kept  as  clean 
as  in  some  other  towns,  on  account  of  the  filthy 
open  drains  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  where 
every  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  There  is 
always  a smell,  and  where  there  is  a smell  there  is 
mischief.  The  deaths  registered  in  Berlin  show 
an  annual  death-rate  of  34  per  1,000.  Diarrhoea 
caused  forty-five  out  of  469  deaths  in  the  first 
week  in  April.  However,  the  poor  working- 
classes  put  up  with  great  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences ; through  the  enormous  rise  in  house- 
rent  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  cellars  and 
back  rooms  of  the  houses,  where  pestilential 
smells,  disease  and  poverty,  dirt  and  dampness 
exist,  and  apparently  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  do  away  with  the  cesspools  in  every  house, 
where  everything  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
months.  We  cannot  find  words  disparaging 
enough  against  the  sanitary  state  of  Berlin ; 
and  what  surprises  us  more  is  the  quiet  resig- 
nation of  tbe  people  over  such  a state  of  bad 
management.  There  is  some  talk  about  sewerage 
improvements  and  a new  water  company.  Some- 
how the  managers  of  the  English  Water  Company 
have  not  gained  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants 
in  a business  way. 

Some  steps  have  lately  been  taken  towards 
building  an  English  chapel  at  last.  What  sur- 
nrises  every^one  is,  that  there  has  not  been  some- 


thing of  the  kind  attempted  years  ago,  instead 
of  the  present  plan  of  worship  allowed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  like  the  late  king, 
shows  every  kindness  towards  the  British  sub- 
jects residing  in  his  capital  city.  Although  there 
are  only  about  200  British  subjects  residing  in 
Berlin,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  some  outward 
assistance  tbe  required  funds  will  be  got 
together. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

BUSl.VESS  PllElIlSES  I.N  THE  POULTilV. 

To  build  a new  house  higher  and  lower  than 
the  old  one  on  the  comparatively  small  site  of  a 
London  shop,  forming  fresh  vaults  front  and 
back,  without  pulling  down  the  old  house  in  the 
first  place,  or  stopping  the  business  for  a single 
day,  which  would  have  entailed  a serious  loss, 
is  not  an  easy  matter ; but  all  this  we  understand 
was  etiected  in  the  case  of  the  building  which 
we  illustrate  in  our  present  number. 

Pimm’s  old-established  house  in  the  Poultry  ' 
and  Bucklersbory  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  past  by  Mr.  F.  Sawyer,  of  “ The  London,”  ' 
, Fleet-street,  who  had  acquired  it  by  purchasing 
the  business  and  freehold,  and  who  had  also 
obtained  by  purchase  the  leases  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  Nos.  4 and  5,  Poultry,  and  39,  Bucklera- 
bury.  These  leases  he  afterwards  surrendered 
on  obtaining  a lease  for  eighty  years  from  the 
Merchant  Tailors’  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  business  of  the  restaurant  and 
luncheon-rooms,  llow  to  do  what  was  needed 
without  interfering  with  the  business,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  ground-floor  and  base- 
ment, with  the  kitchen  on  the  first-floor,  was 
then  the  question. 

The  first  difficnlty  that  offered  was,  how  to 
keep  the  old  floors  and  party  walls  up,  and  build 
the  new.  12-in.  rolled  iron  girders  were  laid  at 
short  intervals  to  carry  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
which  is  flat,  and  covered  with  7 lb.  lead  : tbe 
upper  part  of  the  party  walls  was  built  for 
their  support.  The  floor  below  is  formed  entirely 


of  wrought-iron  arched  girders  and  concrete 
(Moreland’s  patent),  the  whole  being  over- 
laid with  9-in.  square  tiles  for  the  kitchen, 
with  all  its  various  fittings,  cooking  apparatus, 
and  so  on,  which  are  of  enormous  weight, 
together  with  a brick-built  oven  of  nob  less 
than  15  tons  in  weight,  together  with  iron 
tanks  to  hold  about  2,500  gallons  of  water, 
supported  on  strong  wrought-iron  girders 
above  the  roof,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sup- 
ported before  the  under  portions  of  the  parly 
walla  were  removed  a'nd  rebuilt,  and  so  on,  floor 
afeer  floor,  with  the  iron  girders  ; and  each  story 
of  party  walls  was  successively  rebuilt  down- 
wards to  the  completion,  without  interfering  with 
the  business  for  au  hour.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  could  only  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  every-day  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
builders. 

When  all  the  interior  is  completely  fitted 
up,  the  mezzanine  floor  above  the  ground-floor 
will  be  provided  with  luncheon-bar.  The  first 
floor  is  prepared  as  a chop  and  luncheon  room, 
and  the  floor  above  is  being  fitted  up  as  a ladies’ 
dining  and  coffee  room,  the  whole  being  supplied 
by  a lift  from  the  kitchen  above.  The  proprietor 
intends,  so  soon  as  the  whole  is  completed,  and 
in  good  working  order,  to  rebuild  the  older 
establishment,  “ Pimm’s  ” proper,  to  harmonise 
with  the  new  portion. 

The  material  of  front  and  back  is  white 
Suffolk  biiok;  the  principal  cornices,  string- 
couraep,  window-heads,  carved  caps,  and  carved 
: work  generally,  are  in  Conflans  stone,  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  same  architect  at  the  Hop  and 
Malt  Exchange,  Southwark-streeb,  and  which  be 
thinks  stands  the  London  atmosphere  well. 
Mansfield  stone  is  used  for  the  columns  to  tbe 
upper  windows  ; and  Peterhead  granite  for  the 
fronts,  with  Portland  stone  piers  and  pedestals, 
and  light  grey  polished  granite  for  bases  in  the 
Poultry  front. 

Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby,  of  London-wall,  were 
the  builders.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  H. 
Moore,  of  Walbrook. 
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THE  THRUST  OF  ARCHES. 

SiH, — In  yoar  notice  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Arohitectnral  Exhibition,  you  call  attention  to 
an  octagonal  church  with  iron  columns,  and 
refer  especially  to  the  appearance  of  the  iron 
tie-rods  at  the  springing  of  the  arches.  Being 
cnrious  to  learn  how  the  thrust  of  such  large 
arches  could  be  counteracted,  when  arranged 
on  an  octagonal  plan,  I paid  a visit  to  the 
church  shortly  after  it  was  opened,  and  found 
that  the  tie-rods  were  the  only  provision  made 
for  balancing  the  external  thrust  of  these  arches, 
unless  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  surrounding  “ aisle  " 
may  be  supposed  to  do  something  towards  resist- 
ing the  outward  pressure. 

As  it  is,  of  course,  important  that  adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  resisting  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  large  arches  in  buildings,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  discuss  briefly  the 
principles  to  be  considered  in  the  erection  of 
arches  which  are  not  in  a straight  line  on  plan. 
When  two  equal  arches  meet  at  the  angle  of  an 
octagon,  the  directions  of  their  horizontal  thrusts 
make  an  angle  of  135°,  and  their  resultant 
bisects  this  angle.  Let  P be  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  either  arch,  R the  value  of  the  resultant  of 
the  thrusts  of  the  two  arches,  whose  direction 
bisects  the  angle  of  the  octagon.  Then  by  the 
principles  of  mechanics, 

R : P : : sin.  135°  : sin.  112|° 

: : sin.  45°  : sin.  074° 

: : 101  : 133 

Therefore  the  outward  thrust  is — 


Or  the  outward  thrust,  tending  to  push  over  the 
column  from  which  the  arches  spring,  is  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  either  of  the  arches. 

The  horizontital  ties  introduced  at  the  spring- 
ing serve  to  counteract  only  a portion  of  the 
horizontal  throat  j for  an  arch  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a perfectly  rigid  mass,  but  its  thrust 
acts  at  every  part,  and  is  greatest  at  the 
haunches;  the  maximum  thrust  in  a semi- 
circular arch  acting  at  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  springing  to  the  crown,  measured  along 
the  circumference.  In  the  example  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  might 
easily  have  been  counteracted  by  means  of  arches 
thrown  across  the  outer  “ aisle,”  from  each  angle 
of  the  octagon  to  the  external  wall  of  the  church. 
Phis  would  have  done  away  with  any  necessity 
for  ties.  B.  Wi'Kojiaji  Tarn. 


BELLS  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

As  I have  probably  devoted  more  time  and 
attention  to  metropolitan  bells  in  general,  and 
to  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul’s  in  particular,  than 
jhas  any  other  person,  those  who  have  read  my 
notes  on  the  subject  in  the  Builder  from  time  to 
|time  will  doubtless  think  that  I ought  to  say  a 
fvord  in  reply  to  the  significant  communication 
)f  Mr.  Ellacombe  which  appeared  in  the  number 
)f  the  30th  of  April  last. 

Your  valued  correspondent  says:— "It  [the 
freat  bellj  is  6 ft.  10|  in.  in  diameter,  as  lately 
neasured  by  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  also  by  Messrs, 
Varner.” 

Now,  allow  me  to  say  that  upwards  of  ten 
'ears  have  passed  since  Mr.  Tyssen  measured 
he  bell,  and  that  gentleman  tells  me  that 
tS  he  need  tape  for  taking  the  dimensions,  the 
larty  holding  the  tape  by  the  ring  at  the  end 
night  have  misplaced  it,  and  that  my  state- 
nent, — 6 ft.  94  in., — may  be  correct.  Moreover, 
Jr.  Tyssen  never  said  that  the  diameter  exceeded 
> ft.  10  iu.  I shonld  mention,  too,  that  our  most 
xperienced  bell-fouuder  publicly  asserted  in 
85d,  that  the  diameter  is  6 ft.  9a  in.,  and  when 

examined  the  bell  in  1868  1 found  he  was 
Ight. 

j Speaking  of  the  smaller  bell  in  the  north-west 
iower,  made  by  Philip  Wightman  in  1700,  and 
i09?  used  for  the  dailyservico,  Mr.  Ellaoombeven- 
jnrea  to  remark : — “ This  may  have  bean  cast  from 
ihe  metal  of  the  bell  in  the  clock  tower  opposite 
/Westminster  Hall-gate  ....  called  Great 
I’om.” 

j Your  esteemed  correspondent  must  admit, 
iowevor,  that  this  is  a very  unfortuuate  con- 
Octnre.  Philip  Wightman  recast  “Great  Tom 
if  Westminster,”  to  which  a quantity  of  new 
iietal  was  added,  for  the  clock  in  the  south- 
I’estern  tower  of  the  cathedral ; and  not  as  a 
•jrvice  bell  for  the  other  tower.  Bub  Wightman’s 
iTeat  Clock  Bell  proving  faulty,  Richard  Phelps 
^lade  one  of  new  metal  in  1709,  and  having  first 


delivered  the  same  at  the  cathedral,  he  took 
possession  of  Wightman’s  bell.  I need  scarcely 
repeat  what  I said  in  the  Builder  of  April  4th, 
1868, — Richard  Phelps  recast  his  bell  of  1709  in 
1716. 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  present  Great  Bell, 
had  Mr.  Ellacombe  said,  “ about  five  tons,” — as 
I have  elsewhere, — instead  of  5 tons  4 cwt.,  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  true 
that  in  1867, 1 gave  the  latter  weight  on  the  same 
authority  as  Mr.  Ellacombe  now  gives  it,  but 
having  since  been  permitted  to  consult  the 
" Fabric  Accounts  ” in  the  private  library  at  the 
cathedral,  I am  now  in  a posibiou  to  state  that 
the  weight  of  the  bell  is  rather  under  five  tons. 

Our  excellent  campaniat  says  : — “ The  key- 
note of  the  bell  is  A flat,  but  the  sound  when 
heard  at  the  greatest  distance  is  E flat,  or  a fifth 
above  the  key-note.” 

Now,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment, which  appeared  in  a certain  periodical 
many  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  copied  over 
and  over  again  into  various  other  works,  is 
erroneous,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  competent 
judges  of  bells  and  musical  sounds. 

With  reference  to  a letter  from  our  respected 
bell-founders  in  last  week’s  number,  permit  me 
to  say  that  in  the  Builder  of  March  lOfch,  1855, 
Messrs.  Chas.  & Geo.  Mears,  speaking  of  the 
Great  Bell  atSb. Paul’s, wrote  thus  : — “ Diameter, 
6 ft.  94  in.  ; height  to  the  top  of  crown,  6 ft. 
44in. ; thickness  at  sound-bow,  54  in.;  weight, 
5 tons  4 cwt.”  But  in  your  impression  of 
May  14th,  1870,  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank 
write  : — " It  is  6 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  mouth, 

4 fo.  7 in.  (sic)  from  lip  to  shoulder,  64  ic-  thick 
at  sound-bow,  and  of  the  estimated  weight  of 

5 tons.” 

Here,  then,  are  specimens  of  some  of  the 
erroneous  and  conflicting  statements  with  which 
we  constantly  meet  in  searching  numerous  works 
for  materials  with  a view  to  compile  an  accurate 
account  of  remarkable  bells. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the 
"part  of  the  orginal  contract  for  making  and 
fixing  the  bell  ” [at  the  cathedral]  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank, 
and  which  I examined  some  time  ago,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  present  great  bell.  It 
relates  to  a former  bell  cast  in  1709. 

Thomas  Walesby. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

An  influential  meeting,  largely  attended,  was 
held  on  Monday  last  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle-streeb,  to  hear  Captain  Warren  report 
the  result  of  recent  explorations  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  chair,  showed  j 
the  value  of  the  association,  and  appealed  for 
farther  aid.  Captain  Warren  seemed  to  think  it ! 
rather  a joke  than  otherwise  that  nothing  he  had  ! 
yet  done  settled  anything.  We  confess  to  viewing 
the  matter  differently,  sincerely  desiring  that 
the  results  were  more  positive  than  they  are.  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  S.  Morley,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Mr.  G.  Grove,  and  Professor  Donaldson 
gave  their  aid  at  the  meeting.  Wa  wish  the 
latter  gentleman,  who  has  been  on  the  spot, 
would  candidly  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  thinks 
the  explorers  are  on  the  right  tack  or  not.  Un- 
less we  have  very  wrong  impressions,  the  resnlts, 
BO  far  as  the  society  may  take  credit,  are  sadly 
incommensurate  with  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  This  may  be  simply  unfortunate  ; but  it 
may  be  otherwise. 


THE  DISASTER  AT  RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. 

Advices  from  the  United  States  contain  long 
accounts  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  took 
place  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the  falling  of  the 
floor  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  27th  ulb. 
The  daily  papers  having  announced  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  would  make  their  decision  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  Ellyaon-Chahoon  Mayoralty 
case,  an  immense  crowd  packed  the  court-room, 
in  the  second  story  of  the  Capitol,  before  the 
hour  named.  The  court-room  is  just  over  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Suddenly  the 
packed  gallery  gave  way,  and  was  thrown  forward 
with  a heavy  concussion  into  the  centre  of  the 
court-room.  This  occurrence,  with  the  rushing 
and  surging  of  the  crowd,  caused  the  whole  floor 
to  break  through  from  the  walls  and  sink  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and,  laden  with  its  load  of  hnraan 
beings,  down  into  the  hall  of  the  Honse  of  Dele- 
gates below.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  catastrophe 
happened  at  the  early  hoar  of  eleven  ; for  if  it 


had  ooenrred  after  the  House  of  Delegates  had 
met,  scarcely  any  of  the  members  could  have 
escaped.  A large  meeting  of  Delegates  which 
bad  been  held  in  the  hall  had  just  adjourned. 
The  scene  which  was  presented  after  the  fall  of 
the  suspended  coart-room  was  frightful  beyond 
description.  Thoae  who  were  struck  by  timbers 
and  caught  by  the  gallery  above,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  lower  hall  and  caught  by  the  falling 
mass,  were  the  sufferers  from  the  occurrence.  It 
was  a cause  of  thankfulness  that  so  small  a pro- 
portion  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  were 
in  the  court-room  has  been  injured.  The  number 
of  persons  killed  proved  to  be  sixty,  and  125 
others  were  more  or  leas  seriously  injured. 

An  experienced  architect  who  has  reviewed 
the  plan  of  the  Capitol  says  the  girder  which  gave 
way  was  composed  of  two  pieces  of  timber  bolted 
together,  making  when  combined  an  area  of 
13  in.  by  20  in.  It  was  formerly  supported  by 
columns,  which  were  removed  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  hall  of  theHouaeof  Delegates. 
In  the  centre  of  the  girder  was  a mortise,  which 
reduced  the  available  strength  to  94  in.  by  20  in. 
The  fatal  error  was  in  making  the  interior 
changes  without  examining  the  girder  with 
reference  to  its  capacity  to  endure  the  new  stress 
placed  upon  it. 


GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  added,  on  Mon- 
day last,  to  their  always  attractive  evening’s 
amusement,  a spirited  and  clever  half-hour’s 
performance  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  The  pro- 
duction, written  by  himself,  is  entitled  " The 
School  Feast,”  and  the  contributions  of  several 
of  the  invited  towards  the  amusement  of  the 
assembled  sharers  of  the  feast,  afford  matter  for 
the  display  of  Mr.  Corney  Grain’s  varied  talent. 
One  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  John  Parry  in  his 
palmy  days.  Mr.  Corney  Grain’s  perfect  command 
of  the  piano  as  an  accompanist,  his  excellent 
voice,  animated  and  gentlemanly  manner,  his 
great  powers  of  imitation,  rendered  his  first 
appearance  in  public  a success.  Whether  in  the 
nigger  song  with  chorus,  or  as  the  young  lady 
with  her  French  song,  or  the  one  singing  her 
roulades  nnappreciable  to  village  ears,  or  the 
young  short-sighted  gentleman  whose  mistakes 
in  the  text  of  his  song  introduced  most  ludicrous 
witticisms,  or  in  the  crowning  song, — the  Scotch 
ballad,  with  bagpipe  accompaniment  by  an 
amateur, — Mr.  Grain  sncceoded  in  bringing  down 
rapturous  plaudits  from  a crowded  audience. 


THE  ROOF  OF  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT 
HALL. 

Many  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  supports  or  wedges  under  the  centres  on 
which  this  roof  has  been  constructed,  were 
knocked  out  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst., 
by  Col.  Scott,  the  chief  director  of  works,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  the  constructive  engineer, 
and  that  the  results  were  very  favourable,  the 
deflection  being  only  about  5-16ths  in  the  centre. 
On  examination  since,  it  is  found  that  this  has 
but  very  slightly  increased.  In  fact,  the  behaviour 
of  the  roof  has  been  excellent,  notwithstanding 
the  moderate  use  of  iron,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  has  now  attained  its  final  bearing. 

The  total  height  to  the  apex  is  about  165  ft., 
which  is  somewhere  about  40  ft.  below  the  top 
of  Lhe  monument.  The  span  (major),  is  219  ft. ; 
(minor  axis),  187  ft.;  the  great  Birmingham 
roof  major  span  being,  we  believe,  213  ft;.,  and 
the  St.  Pancraa,  245  ft.,  which,  however,  springs 
from  the  ground,  and  not'^from  the  top  of  a 
wall,  over  100  ft.  high.  The  elliptical  form 
necessarily  made  the  calculations  of  this  roof 
very  troublesome. 


THE  FAIRPORD  WINDOWS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  took  interest  in  the 
diaoussioa  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Fairford  windopps,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
managers  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of 
fac  similes,  so  far  as  these  can  be  made  in  any 
material  except  glass,  of  these  interesting  works. 
They  are  to  be  of  coloured  tracings,  or  coloured 
drawings  produced  by  the  aid  of  tracing,  and 
will  give  not  only  the  pictorial  outline,  but  the 
exact  tints,  the  leads,  and  the  entire  details  of 
the  whole  series  of  windows.  Two  of  the  lights 
have  already  been  received.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent bung  in  the  corridor  which  gives  access  to 
the  offices. 
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Whafc  •with  the  actual  specimens  of  ancient 
glass  which  are  in  the  Museum,  the  aid  of  the 
Art  Library,  in  such  works  as  those  of  Winston 
and  of  Franks,  and  the  coloured  drawings  of 
which  we  hope  that  wo  now  welcome  only  the 
first,  the  material  elements  of  instruction  in  this 
fascinating  art  are  being  richly  gathered  for  the 
service  of  the  student  in  the  Art  Museum. 


THE  SWANSEA  NEW  WATER-WORKS. 


A (QUESTION  of  serious  moment  has  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Swansea  Board  of 
Health.  A report  from  the  surveyor  was  read, 
which  stated  that  there  was  a leakage  in  the 
main  pipes  of  the  conduit  between  the  reservoir 
and  Morriston,  amounting  to  upwards  of  260,000 
gallons  of  water  per  diem.  The  new  works  were 
opened  with  considerable  dclat  in  1863,  the  con- 
tractor having  been  voted  5001.  by  the  then  Cor- 
poration  as  a bonus  for  completing  the  works 
some  twelve  months  before  the  time  specified  in 
his  contract.  At  the  opening  the  works  were 
said  to  have  been  finished  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  important  effects,  both 
sanitary  and  pecuniary,  were  anticipated.  Al- 
though not  yet  seven  years  old,  however,  the 
works  still  cost,  so  our  aotbority,  the  Cambrian, 
says,  something  like  l,O00L  per  annum  in  repairs 
alone.  The  surveyor  is  afraid  to  give  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  outlay  now  re- 
quisite. The  main  pipes  from  the  reservoir  to 
Morriston  are  something  like  six  miles  in  extent. 
The  leakage  cannot,  it  appears,  be  localised 
within  narrower  limits.  The  two  previously 
existing  water-works  have  been  amalgamated 
with  the  newer  and  more  extensive  works,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  Swansea  water  supply 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  160,5001. 
The  total  revenue  derivable  from  this  vast  out- 
lay is  said  to  be  but  little  more  (after  deducting 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  working  expenses)  than 
3,500Z.  a year.  The  Cambrian  asks : la  it 
possible  that  the  giving  500Z.  as  a bonus  for  the 
early  completion  of  the  works  led  to  too  great 
haste  in  the  laying  of  the  service-pipes  ? The 
works  were  planned  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.  j 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Williams,  con- 


effectually  checked  the  fall  that  Mr.  Tanner 
escaped  as  nearly  as  possible  unscathed.  A first 
attempt  to  climb  the  suction-pipe  proved  una- 
vailing, for,  when  half-way  up,  Mr.  Tanner 
sustained  another  fall  to  the  bottom,  but  again 
without  receiving  any  injury.  A second  essay  to 
climb  the  pipe  was  more  sucoessful. 

Fall  of  a Church. — A serious  accident  has 
occurred  in  Bernard-street,  Bridgton,  Glasgow, 
whereby  five  men  have  been  rather  severely  in- 
jured,  one,  it  was  feared,  fatally.  A temporary 
wooden  church  was  being  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  street,  in  connexion  with  the  Independent 
body.  The  building,  which  measured  about 
50  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  broad,  and  18  ft.  to  the 
top  of  the  side  walls,  had  made  considerable 
progress  towards  completion,  the  woodwork  of 
the  roof  having  been  finished,  and  the  slaters 
having  begun  operations,  when  the  sides  of  the 
building  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  roof  fell  in. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  is  not  known. 


hoisted  by  machinery,  and  the  mortar  made  ♦ 
without  labourers’  aid.  Some  labourers  whom 
be  has  already  got  from  Manchester  have  left, 
because  they  have  been  threatened  with  death  if 
they  remain  in  the  town  ! 


OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  STANLEY  PARK, 
LIVERPOOL. 


MONUMENTAL. 

There  is  already  talk  of  a national  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
the  discoverer  of  the  ansesthetio  or  sleep- 
producing  power  of  chloroform,  which  he 
used  most  extensively  in  his  own  practice,  as 
professor  of  midwifery;  so  relieving  “the  woman” 
from  the  prediction  (not  curse)  in  Genesis,  that 
in  sorrow  or  pain  she  would  bring  forth  her 
children.  The  professor  “ shut  up”  certain 
Calvinistic  objectors  to  his  practice,  on  the  score 
that  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  a Divine  curse, 
by  quoting  Scripture  in  the  case  of  the  creation, 
or  bringing  forth,  of  ” the  woman”  herself  out 
of  “ the  man,”  whom  God,  to  that  end,  plunged 
into  a deep  sleep.  What  God  himself  had  done, 

he  said,  could  not  be  wrong. A commence- 

i ment  has  at  length  been  made  with  the  county 
! memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Bramp- 
On  Saturday  afternoon  a new  public  park  The  Moat,  a high  hill  in  close  proximity  to 

the  town,  and  forming  part  of  the  Naworth 
Castle  estate,  baa  been  selected  for  the  site.  The 
pedestal,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Foley,  the  eoulptor, 
has  already  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Nelson 
& Cockburn,  of  Carlisle.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
about  8 ft.  3 in.  in  height,  and  built  of  white 
stone.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  take  the 
stone  from  one  of  the  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood belonging  to  the  estate,  and  Tercrossefc,  ^ 
near  Gilaland,  was  fixed  upon ; but  on  an  examina-  4 
tion  it  was  found  that  although  admirable  in  i 
colour  and  very  durable,  it  was  too  coarse  in  the  l 
grain  to  admit  of  that  fine  polish  and  carving  .i 
which  the  nature  of  the  work  required,  ll-coursa  [1 
had  therefore  to  bo  had  to  the  well-koown  quarry  ,i| 
of  Prudah,  in  Northumberland.  The  statue  is  5 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  bronze  founder.  It  E 
will  be  8 ft.  3 in.  in  height.  His  lordship, 
habited  in  the  robes  and  insignia  of  the  Order 


at  the  north-east  end  of  Liverpool,  and  called 
the  Stanley- park,  was  inaugurated  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  the  town.  The  park 
is  finely  situate,  and  comprises  about  100  acres 
of  land.  It  has  been  laid  ont  at  acost  of  42,0001., 
bv  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Birkenhead.  The  contract  for 
the  whole  of  the  groundwork  was  let  to  Mr. 
Pearson  Lee,  of  West  Derby.  Mr.  E.  11.  Robson, 
the  Corporation  arohiteot,  was  deputed  to  de- 
sign and  carry  out  the  various  architectural 
features  of  the  park,  and  the  contract  for  these 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Campbell.  Mr. 
Peake  obtained  the  contract  for  the  different 
iron  fences  in  and  around  the  park  ; and  Messrs. 
Morton  & Co.  got  the  execution  of  the  fence  by 
the  side  of  the  equestrian  drive  in  Priory-road. 
About  6.1  acres  of  the  park  land,  on  the  upper 
side,  adjoining  Anfield-road,  have  been  reserved 
as  building  sites,  and  several  plots  have  been 
already  sold,  one  pair  of  villas  already  being 
seen  rising  out  of  the  ground.  About  seven 


. acres  have  been  devoted  to  an  ornamental  lake, 

tractor,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  ami  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  a terrace  ride, 
Mr.  Coasens,  the  town  surveyor  j and  a clerk  of  I ja-wns,  plantations,  walks,  &o.  Of  the  total 


the  works  was  employed. 


of  the  Garter,  is  represented  in  a standing  ^ 


position,  the  hand  resting  on  a book.  The  entire  j 
oost  of  the  memorial  will  amount  to  about  800Z. 


ACCIDENTS. 

One  of  the  men  engaged  at  the  New  Gas  Works, 
near  Barking,  went  down  a well  to  measure  the 
•depth  of  water.  It  appears  that  the  welt  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land,  and  before 
he  had  been  down  long  he  was  suddenly  seen 
by  those  above  to  stagger  and  fall.  One  of  his 
companions,  in  spite  of  all  past  experience  and 
warning,  instantly  went  to  his  rescue ; but  the 
poor  fellow  shared  the  same  fate.  Undeterred 
by  this,  a third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  went 
down  (!),  but  only  with  the  same  sad  results, — 
all  falling  victims  to  the  foul  air  contained  in  the 
well.  After  a short  time  another  man,  pro- 
vided with  a diving-dress,  was  lowered,  and  sue- 
■oeeded  in  bringing  them  up.  A medical  man, 
after  four  hours’  laborious  work,  succeeded  in 
recovering  two  of  the  seven. 

Tico  Men  buried  alive  at  Cambridge.  — A 
number  of  men  were  engaged  in  excavating  for 
a sewer  for  a house  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Parker’s-plaoe.  They  had 
reached  a depth  of  about  11  ft.,  when  the  earth 
at  one  side  suddenly  caved  in,  literally  burying 
three  men.  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were 
made  by  their  fellow-workmen  ior  their  release, 
and  one,  who  was  in  an  upright  position,  was 
got  out  alive,  and  is  now  in  a fair  way  of  recovery. 
The  other  poor  fellows,  who  were  in  a stooping 
position,  were  quite  dead  when  extricated.  At 
the  inquest  the  jury,  after  a long  deliberation, 
returned  a verdict  of  '*  Accidental  death,”  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  due  caution  had 
not  been  exercised  by  one  of  the  men,  named 
3Ioore,  who  had  objected  to  the  shoring  up. 

Fall  down  a Well  25  ft.  deep.— A.  curious  acci- 
dent, fortunately  unattended  by  serious  conse- 
quences, has  happened  at  Writile.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  jun.,  plumber,  of  Chelms- 
ford, was  engaged  in  repairing  the  suction-pipe 
belonging  to  a pump-well  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
house,  when  a bearer  or  plank  stretching  across 
the  well,  npon  which  he  was  seated,  broke  in 
two,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  a 
depth  of  no  less  than  25  ft.  Fortunately,  the 
well  contained  about  7 ft.  of  water,  and  this  so 


estimate  an  amount  of  about  19,OOOZ.  has  been 
expended  on  ground  work,  drains,  planting,  &o. ; 
and  the  rest  has  been  required  for  cottages  and 
other  agricultural  works,  fences,  &c.  A com- 
plete set  of  working  sheds  and  a reserve  garden 
are  provided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
superintendent’s  house  ; and  retiring-rooms  and 
other  conveniences  both  for  men  and  women  are 
attached  to  the  foreman’s  cottage  at  tbe  top  of 
Mill-lane.  Stanley  Park  is  tbe  smallest  of  the 
three  principal  Liverpool  parks,  the  contents  of 
which,  in  statnte  acres,  are  : — 


THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

SiE,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gondry,  sccibb  to  have  'jj 
lost  sight  of  the  special  rea'ooa  which  induced  the  Legist  ** 
lature  to  frame  the  exUting  regulations  with  respect  to 
window  sashes  and  their  frames;  and  I for  one  should 
greatly  regret  to  see  so  useful  a regulation  superseded. 

I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  .Act  were  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  and  were 


STANLEY  TANK.  NBWSHAII  PAEK. 
Total  Building  Total  Building 

area.  land.  area.  land. 

37i,  and 

100  6i  160  aboutSi 


SETTON  PAEff. 
Total  Building 
area,  land. 


sold. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

Arbitration  in  Germany. — The  committee  of 
the  German  Chamber  of  Manufacturers  at  Leipsic 
have  resolved  to  form  societies  of  manufacturers 
in  the  chief  centres  of  German  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  work 
men,  keeping  the  peace  between  them  and  their 
employers,  and  settling  any  differences  which 
may  arise  between  thorn  by  means  of  friendly 


ipecially  directed  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  Are. 
kVbat,  1 • • • ■ • ■ ‘ 


.would  ask,  can  be  more  dangerous  to  property 

tbe  lives  and  limbs  of  persons  engaged  in  subduing  a j 
fire  than  burning  window-lrames falling  ou/w'irds  instead  of  i 
iwrardi  ? The  object  of  setting  these  frames  in.  back  d 
from  the  external  face  of  a wall,  is  manifestly  in  the  case  i| 
of  fire  to  prevent  their  falling  out,  and  thus  becoming  a j 
source  of  danger.  | 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  taste,  that  I am  quite  h 
content  to  leave  in  other  hands,  and  would  merely  remark  ii| 
that  safety  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  ; the  other  i 
advantage  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  of  placing  i l 
tbe  glass  as  near  as  possible  to  the  exterior  surface,  can  1 1 
almost  always  be  obtained  practically  by  spiayiug  or  | 
chamfering  the  window  jambs.  Edwaed  Powkb,  h 


“AN  ARCHITECT’S  BILL.” 
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compromise. 

Slrilce  of  Bricklayers'  Labourers  at  Waiver. 
ZiampZoTi.— Anewtown-ball.with  police  barracks, 
cells,  quarter  sessions  and  police  courts,  and 
council-chamber,  are  being  built  on  one  site  in 
Wolverhampton  at  a great  cost ; but  nearly  all 
the  work  has  been  stopped  by  the  action  of  the 
bricklayers’  labourers.  These  men  are  now 
being  paid  4d.  an  hour,  or  ISs.  lOd.  a week,  for 
they  leave  at  noon  on  Saturdays.  They  have 
turned  out,  however,  because  their  employer,  Mr. 
Horseman,  of  Wolverhampton,  builder,  will  not 
give  them  another  4d.  per  hour,  for  which  they 
have  given  a week’s  notice.  Mr.  Horseman 
claims  that  any  notice  of  alteration  now,  in 
wages,  should  have  been  given  last  March,  and  ho 
is  taking  steps  to  resume  operations  by  means 
which  will  render  him  to  a large  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  labourers.  There  is  cominj 
Wolverhampton  from  Manchester  a steam  engine 
, and  other  apparatus,  by  which  the  bricks  will  be 


SiE,— An  extract  from  

under  the  above  heading  in  yonr  impression  of  May  7itt,  ■ 
and  it  is,  as  you  will  presently  see,  so  manifestly  unfairit 
to  oar  client,  Mr.  Peck,  that  we  have  no  option  but  to  beg 
insertion  in  your  next  number  of  the  facts  as  they  really;i 

-n  : LincoMi^ 


stand.  Wo' will  not  inquire  from  whence  the  Lincomi^ 
Journal  derived  its  inspiration  ; it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in 
mind  that  London  archueota  of  success  are  not  alwaystoo  ‘ 
popular  with  their  country  brethren.  The  facts,  as  briefly  r 
as  wo  can  put  them  together,  are  these.  Mr.  Peek’s  planaj 
were  accepted  by  the  managers,  who,  however,  cvencuallyl 
abandoned  their  scheme  in  toio.  This  was  done  iu  MarolUii 
--  - - - - 


Before  the  abandonment,  Mr.  Peck  v 
to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  in  accordance  with  iustrooo 
tioDS  mven,  so  as  to  reduce  the  accommodation,  and  he: 
did  so.  Alter  the  abandonment,  Mr.  Peck’s  aceount  stoodi: 
as  follows:—  , 

Commission  on  13,3301.,  being  estimate  of 

expenditure  £686  10  0 

Surveyor’s  charges  for  preparing  quantities 

and  lithography  

Commission  on  0,1-kiL  for  fresh  plana  and 
estimates,  and  various  attendance  on  meet- 
ings and  at  PoorLaw  Board 


211  19  ' 


9 0i 


Total £1,119 

Under  the  circumstances  of  abandonment,  Mr.  Peck, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  waive  the  last  item  at  tm, 
especial  request  of  the  clerk  to  the  Board.  He  did  ibis, 
however,  in  eontempla’ion  of  a prompt  attilement  ol  thii 
balance;  this  not  takiog  place,  he  assented  to  a reference 


THE  BUILDER, 
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to  arbitrHtion,  and  the  terms  of  reference  were  placed  in 
our  haude  to  setflewith  the  solicitor  to  the  Board,  Mr. 
Tweed,  of  LilcoId.  We  naturally  insisted  on  the  full 
amount  of  claim  eoing  before  the  arbitrators,  and  this  being 
refused,  after  a month  and  ten  days’  most  patient  waiting 
and  correspondence,  which,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Peck, 
should  be  seen  in  exfenio,  we  seut  Mr.  Tweed  a writ  for 
acceptance  of  service.  After  several  days’  further  delay, 
Mr.  Tweed  returned  the  writ,  complaining  of  its  having 
been  issued,  and  declining  to  accent  service,  which  we  had 
to  elFect  on  Mr.  Clements,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  all 
adding  to  expense.  We  had  on  several  occaHons  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Tweed  the  corporate  appellation  of  his 
Board,  without  success;  but  sfter  the  action  was  com- 
menced ho  suggested  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
against  the  manogora  personally  ; and,  strongly  desmug  to 
avoid  personal  annoyance  to  those  gentlemen,  we  begged 
him  again  and  again  to  accept  service  for  them.  After 
nearly  a month’s  further  delay,  we  heard  from  Mr.  Tweed 
that  he  had  no  instructions;  and  on  the  4th  of  I'ebroary 
we  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sir  Glynne 
Gregory,  a long  letter,  recapitulating  the  facts;  and,  in 
onr  desire  to  avoid  making  expenses  and  giving  needless 
annoyance,  we  suggested  that  he  and  the  Vice-Chairman 
should  instruct  a solicitor  to  appear  for  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Board.  This  was  acted  on,  and  Messrs.  Beaumont, 
of  Grantham,  gave  the  required  undertaking ; Sir  Glynne 
Gregory  and  the  archdeacon,  Trollope,  were  conseqnently 
not  served  with  copies  of  writs,  as  is  most  incorrectly  and 
unfairly  stated ; but  by  their  own  choice  those  gentlemen 
represented  the  whole  Board  for  the  reasons  and  in  the 
manner  we  have  stated.  A good  deal  of  correspondence 
afterwards  ensued  between  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  our- 
selves with  a view  to  settlement,  and  the  sum  of  C9U.  was 
offered  in  full  discharge  of  Mr.  Peck’s  claim.  Wo  de- 
dined  this  on  the  strong  advice  of  leading  architects  we 
consulted  ; and  at  our  instance  the  trial  was  postponed 
from  the  llrst  to  the  second  sittings  in  Easter  Term,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  settle  without  either  side  being  put 
to  the  expense  of  delivering  briefs.  Eventually,  sick  and 
tired  of  the  delays,  and,  like  all  professional  men,  most 
unwilling  to  go  into  court,  Mr.  Peck,  entirely  against  our 
advice,  insisted  on  receiving  the  snm  just  named  in  settle- 
ment, and  this  after  a delay  of  over  a year  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.  Moncktos’  & Co. 

Gruy’s  Inn, 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

The  long.pending  Chancery  sm't  between  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Whatman,  M .P.,  relative  to  buildings 
at  Qneen’s-gate,  was,  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  in  the  Rolls 
iCourt,  deciUed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  obtained 
!the  decree,  after  a very  abort  discussion.  The  whole  of 
the  Buildings  are  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  sold. 

I The  action  llrst  came  into  Court  on  the  26th.  800 
iletters  were  produced  in  court.  Sir  Richard  Baggalley, 
defendant’s  enuneel,  asked  if  a compromise  could  be 
effected,  as  the  case  was  a very  complicated  one.  Mr. 
Richardson  assented,  naming  2,nO''L  Time  was  allowed 
br  him  to  consult  and  advise  Mr.  Whatman.  On  his 
refusing  any  compromise,  the  case  came  on  directly 
sfteiwaids. 


NEWTON’S  OBSERVATORY. 

Sib,— Does  the  notice  at  p.  374  refer  to  the  erection 
ately  on  the  top  of  the  honse  m Orange-street  ? And  if  so, 
8 John  Tirabs  (I  believe  no  mean  authority)  correct 
n hie  description  of  the  same  in  his  “ Cariosities  of 
jondou  ?” 

1 quote  from  memory,  not  having  the  book  handy,  but 
! think  he  says  that  “ this  Observatory,  popularly  believed 
o be  I^owton's  Observatory,  is  not  ao  iu  fact,  having 
)een  built  by  a Preuchman,  a subsequent  tenant  of 
Ifewton’s  nouse."  The  paragraph  in  the  Builder  states 
bat  the  Observatory  is  to  be  sold  for  the  low  sum  of  600L 
tr  guineas,  and  a proposal  U made  to  purchase  the  same, 
ina  present  it  to  the  nation ; also  that  some  Americans  are 
ikely  to  speculate  on  the  purchase. 

Are  these  Americans  the  parties  who  have  purchased 
he  erection  in  question  very  recently  for  something  leas 
ban  lOOL  ? If  so  I must  admire  the  cutenesa  of 

OtTB  Amebican  CorsiN. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tu^nworih. — The  ohnreh  here  has  been  re- 
ipened  after  restoration.  The  operations  which 
laye  now  been  brought  to  a termination  consist 
if  an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  cbnrch,  with  the 
'XceptioQ  of  the  tower.  The  plan  of  enlarge- 
uent  may  be  approximately  desciibed  as  the 
irection  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  covering 
he  whole  site  of  the  old  structure  ; a north  aisle 
•ud  a chancel  aisle  being  built  on  new  ground 
aken  in  from  the  churchyard ; a vestry  is 
creened  off  at  the  east  end.  The  tower  is  the 
nly  portion  of  the  original  edifice  left  standing. 
in  examination  of  the  few  fragments  of  work 
Q the  old  church  walls — and  chiefly  of  a 
7indow  on  the  north  side — which  were  at  all 
haracteristio  of  a style,  determined  the  architect 
a his  choice  of  Early  English  features  as  the 
ype  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow  in  the 
lew  design.  The  now  church  affords  sitting 
jiccommodation  for  about  150  persons,  including 
;he  school  children,  for  whom  seats  have  been 
fitted  up  under  the  tower.  The  roofs  of  the 
6ave  and  aisles  are  open-timbered,  and  supported 
l>y  framed  trusses,  which  in  their  turn  spring 
t'rom  carved  stone  corbels  in  the  walls.  The 
ihancel  roof  assumes  a polygonal  shape,  the 
lingela  being  emphasised  by  moulded  ribs  divid- 
ing the  whole  surface  into  panels.  The  use  of 
cathedral  glass  in  the  windows  softens  the  light 
I f the  interior.  Hr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of 
Veymoutb,  was  the  architect  under  whose 
uperiutendence  the  building  was  begun  and 


completed,  the  original  plana  having  been 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hicks,  of  Dor- 
chester, The  builder  wi'S  Mr.  Augustine  Green, 
of  Blandford.  The  carving  was  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  & Son,  of  Cheltenham. 

Boyton  {East  Sv0olk). — A greater  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  work  of  church  restoration 
is  now  being  carried  out  could  not  be  given  than 
the  fact  that  it  has  reached  the  out-of-the-way 
little  parish  of  Boyton,  the  church  of  which  has 
been  re-opened,  after  being  almost  re-built. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and 
must  have  been  founded  at  a very  early  period  ; 
but  the  structure  now  opened  contains  very  few 
relics  of  the  original  bnilding.  The  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt  at  a comparatively  recent  date,  bat 
in  a style  that  was  thoroughly  debased.  The 
whole  chnrch  was  mean  and  unsightly  in  the 
extreme.  Now  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  tower,  which  alone  has  not  been 
rebuilt,  belongs  to  the  Decorated  style,  and  the 
new  work  is  Decorated  in  character.  Externally 
the  walla  of  the  tower  have  been  cleaned,  and  a 
new  plain  stone  parapet  pat  up.  The  new  part 
of  the  church  consists  of  the  nave,  with  south 
porch,  and  north  transept,  and  chancel.  The 
walls  are  flint,  with  white  stone  dressings.  The 
roof  is  tiled.  The  present  bnilding  is  some  15  ft. 
longer  and  4 fc.  wider  than  was  the  old  church. 
Internally  the  roofs  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept  are  open  and  of  varnished  deal.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  two-light  windows, 
and  there  are  the  same  number  in  the  sonth  wall. 
In  the  transept  gable  wall  is  a two-light  window, 
whilst  the  chancel  is  lighted  by  a three-light  east 
window  and  two  single-light  windows  in  both  the 
north  and  south  walls.  The  nave  and  transept 
are  benched  with  open  deal  benches,  and  those 
of  the  chancel  are  of  oak.  Mr.  Wm,  Smith,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  the  contract  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cnnnold,  of  Ipswich,  for 
996^.,  exclusive  of  the  restoration  of  the  tower, 
which  came  to  118J.,  and  some  extra  work, 
which  brought  up  the  total  to  1,2321,  besides 
the  old  materials,  worth  abonb  80i.,  so  that  the 
total  cost  of  rebuilding  the  church  has  been  a 
little  over  1,3001. 

Cransley. — The  parieh  chnrch  here  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service,  after  a restoration. 
The  old  high  wainscot  around  the  chancel,  by 
which  it  was  rendered  dark  and  gloomy,  has 
been  removed.  The  choir-seats  and  the  prayer- 
desks  are  of  oak,  carved,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  roof,  as  also  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  church,  has  been  taken  off,  bub 
so  much  of  the  material  (oak)  as  was  sufficiently 
sound  has  been  replaced,  the  new  work  required 
being  of  oak  of  English  growth.  The  outer 
covering  (of  copper  and  lead)  of  the  whole  roof 
baa  been  made  good,  and  underneath  it  has  been 
placed  a layer  of  dry  hair  rooflng-felt.  The 
whole  work  has  been  carried  ont  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London ; and  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Lucas,  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
builders  engaged  on  it  were  Messrs.  J.  & G. 
Henson,  of  Kettering;  the  carving  having  been 
done  by  Mr.  Gregson,  of  Northampton ; the  car- 
penter’s and  joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  W.  Henson,  of 
Finedon  ; and  the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Mobbs  & 
Co.,  of  Northampton.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
2,OOOL 

Isham,  near  Ketteriny. — The  chnrch  here  has 
been  re-opened  after  a restoration  under  the 
auperintendence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Cam- 
bridge, architect.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Day,  of 
Bedford;  the  plumber,  Mr.  Downing, of Finedon. 

The  high  pews  have  been  replaced  by  oak 
seats.  The  west  arch,  which  was  blocked  up, 
has  been  thrown  open.  There  are  new  roofs  to 
the  chancel  and  nave,  and  in  part  also  to  the 
side  aisles.  The  walls  have  been  freshly  plastered, 
and  the  pillars  and  arches  have  been  scraped, 
and,  where  necessary,  restored.  A new  beating 
apparatus,  by  Mr.  Gidney,  of  East  Durham,  has 
been  put  in.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has 
been  about  2,000Z. 

Long  Newton. — The  parish  church  here  has 
been  reconsecrated.  The  edifice  has  been  en- 
larged, chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  Right  Hon.  T. 
H.  S.  Sotbern  Estoonrt  and  the  rector.  Our 
space  will  not  admit  of  a full  account  of  all  the 
alterations,  additions,  and  decorations,  but  we 
may  mention  one  or  two  things  done.  The 
chancel,  where  the  principal  enlargement  has 
taken  place,  is  embellished  with  two  stained 
glass  windows.  The  east  one  was  erected  by 
“ The  Family,”  in  fulfilment  of  a wish  expressed 
by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Estcourt; 
the  style,  like  the  building,  is  Early  English. 
The  north  one,  in  memory  of  the  same  reverend 


gentleman,  was  given  by  his  own  children ; it 
is  by  Messrs.  Hardman.  The  seats  in  the  cbancel 
ooenpied  by  the  choir  are  carved  out  of  cedar 
grown  on  the  estate.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved 
oak  and  rosewood.  The  west  window  is  a snb- 
soription  one,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Estcourt.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Tetbury. 

Speldhurst, — The  chief  atone  of  the  alterations 
of  the  parish  chnrch  here  has  been  laid.  The 
alterations  will  be  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  the 
old  tower  (which  will  have  a new  top  pnt  on,  if 
funds  are  forthcoming)  being  left  standing.  The 
body  of  the  chnrch  will  be  of  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  from  designs  made  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  with  a nave  and  one  broad  aisle, 
and  it  is  supposed  it  will  accommodate  420  per- 
sons. The  cost  is  estimated  at  3,5001.  Mr. 
Constable,  of  Penehurst,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
John  Wheeler  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Ceme  Abbas  {Dorset), — The  chnrch  here  has 
undergone  considerable  alteration  and  repair, 
and  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan 
architect ; and  Mr.  Nortbover  and  Mr.  Byles 
were  the  builders.  The  stone  for  dressings  and 
the  carvings  required  in  the  restoration  were 
provided  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hamhill.  The 
pews  have  been  remodelled.  The  panelling  of 
woodwork  has  been  removed  from  before  the 
west  window,  and  the  lofty  panelled  arch  thrown 
open.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  approached  by 
panelled  doors  of  oak,  which,  when  closed,  form 
an  apartment  for  the  ringers  of  the  five  bells 
with  which  the  toser  is  furnished.  Another 
feature  of  the  restoration  is  the  removal  of  the 
dead  wall  which  formerly  extended  from  the 
rood-screen  to  the  ceiling,  hiding  the  east 
window,  in  which  are  many  pieces  of  old 
stained  glass.  The  rabble  masonry  which  filled 
the  space  above  the  rood-screen  has  been  re- 
moved, and  a moulded  chancel  arch,  16  ft.  in 
the  span,  has  been  inserted.  A serious  obstacle 
existed  in  the  way  of  constrneting  this  arch,  as 
the  rood-screen,  over  which  it  has  been  built, 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  between,  and 
not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  the  pillars  support- 
ing the  arches  of  the  roof.  Two  of  the  panels 
had,  therefore,  to  be  cut  away  on  either  side, 
and  abutments  built  on  which  to  raise  the  chancel 
arch.  Over  the  rood-screen  is  a battlemented 
cornice. 

White  Colne. — The  ohnreh  at  White  Colne, 
which  has  during  the  past  ten  months  undergone 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  architect  employed 
was  Mr.  Charles  Moxon,  of  London ; and  the 
builder  and  contractor,  Mr.  Z.  Rogers,  of  Earls 
Colne.  In  course  of  the  restorations  ancient 
remains  have  been  discovered,  including  some 
early  paintings  which  were  hidden  under  a thick 
coating  of  plaster.  The  old  roof  was  found  per- 
fectly good,  but  the  walls  have  been  replaced.  A 
painted  window,  the  subject  being  Christ  blessing 
little  children,  has  been  put  in  at  the  west  end 
of  the  chnrch  at  the  expense  of  the  vicar.  A 
great  change  has  been  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  bnilding.  The  old  coating  of  plaster  and  the 
top  of  the  old  tower  being  in  a very  bad  condi- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  belfry 
window  and  string-course,  and  a shingle  spire  of 
30  ft.  in  height  has  been  added.  The  old  porch 
has  been  replaced  with  an  entirely  new  one  com- 
posed of  stone  and  flint.  For  want  of  funds  the 
chancel  has  not  been  comploted.  In  the  nave  of 
the  chnrch,  we  may  state  that  in  lieu  of  the  pews 
open  benches  have  been  substitnled,  and  that  220 
persons  may  now  be  accommodated.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration  as  at  present  completed  is  nigh 
7001.,  and  a further  sum  of  200L  is  yet  required. 

Waltham  St.  Laurence. — The  new  concrete 
church  of  All  Saints  here  has  been  conaecrated- 
The  site,  which  ooenpies  1 rood  2 perches, 
was  given  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  Mr.  J,  Sharp, 
jun.,  of  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Lawrence,  of  the  same 
village,  was  the  builder.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church,  which  is  intended  to  be  a chapel  of  ease 
to  the  parish  church,  is  9303.  The  ohnreh  is 
built  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  and  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  apse,  north  and  sonth  transepts, 
and  open  wooden  porch  at  south  entrance,  with 
a bell-tnrret  at  the  west  end.  The  walls  on  the 
exterior  are  of  red  brick,  slightly  relieved  by 
black  bands,  and  in  the  interior  of  concrete 
block  in  imitation  of  stone.  The  mullions, 
aplays,  hood-moulds,  string-courses,  and  corbels 
are  all  of  red  brick,  and  were  moulded  by  the 
builder  at  his  own  kiln  from  the  drawings  of  the 
architect.  In  the  apse,  with  its  ooloored  win- 
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dowa,  there  are  three  eingle  lights,  the  centre  1 aa  inadequate,  and  the  effort  muat  be  to  raise 
one  being  filled  with  a atained-glasa  figure  of  the  10,0001.  Subscriptions  were  promised  in  the 
o — : — ipijg  gjfjg  lights  are  filled  with  stained-  I mr 


Saviour. 

glass  figures  of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  concrete  blocks,  and  the 
timber  roofs  are  stained  and  plastered  between 
the  rafters.  The  chancel  and  frausept  arches 
are  of  stone,  with  carved  capitals  and  corbels. 
The  church  will  seat  180  persons. 


DISSENTING-  CnURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bat/i.— Hayhill  new  chapel  has  been  opened. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  site  the  ground 
plan  of  the  building  is  of  an  irregular  character, 
the  ends  not  being  parallel,  and  the  sides  con- 
sequently of  different  length.  The  end  facing 
Bladud’s-buildings  forma  the  front  of  the  chapel, 
and  this  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
two  counterforts,  which  each  terminate  in  a 
pinnacle.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  consists  of 
nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a chancel,  or  sanc- 
tuary, which  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing by  a large  semicircular  arch  supported  on 
Pennant  columns.  Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a 
circular  coloured  window,  consisting  of  a central 
light  surrounded  by  ten  smaller  ones.  The  bays 
on  either  side  are  six  in  number,  the  arches 
springing  from  round  iron  columns,  which  have 
capitals,  but  no  bases.  The  clearstory  windows, 
which  on  one  aide  number  five,  and  on  the  other 
four,  each  consist  of  three  lancet  lights.  At  the 
back  of  the  chancel,  behind  the  pulpit,  is  a 
simple  three-light  window  of  tinted  glass,  with 
coloured  borderings.  Galleries  are  erected  in 
the  aisles  and  at  the  end  over  the  entrance. 
Seating  has  been  provided  for  650 ; the  seats  are 
open,  and  of  varnished  pitch  pine.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Wilson  & Willcox;  Mr.  Bladwell 
contracted  for  the  masonry  5 and  the  woodwork 
baa  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Rideout.  The  glazing, 
plastering,  and  tiling  were  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  Backhouse. 

Oldham. — The  chief  stone  of  a Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  aud  Schools  has  been  laid  in 
Henshaw-street.  The  chapel,  when  completed, 
will  accommodate  1,000  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
orchestra,  the  measurement  being  29  yards  in 
length,  and  17i  yards  in  width.  The  school- 
room will  hold  1,000  children.  The  measurement 
is  to  be  21  yards  long  by  13  yards  wide, 


room  amounting  to  3,0001. 

Birmingham.— Anew  building  for  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  has  been  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Bennett’s-hill  and  Waterloo-street,  at  a cost  of 
15,0001.  The  premises  stand  partly  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  bank.  Externally,  the  building  is 
of  Wrexham  stone.  The  windows,  nine  in 
number,  have  been  fitted  with  wrought-iron 
grilles.  The  bank  is  entered  by  an  open  vesti- 
bule at  the  corner  of  Bennett’s-hill,  the  roof  of 
which  is  carved  with  four  sculptured  groups, 
representing  the  principal  industries  of  the  town, 
viz.,  the  small-arms  trade,  iron  and  glass  work- 
ing and  iron  moulding.  Upon  the  fioor  of  the 
vestibule  is  a star,  designed  in  slate,  marble, 
granite,  and  stone,  with  a garter  of  white  marble 
in  the  centre,  bearing  the  title  of  the  bank.  The 
banking-room  is  70  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  the  floor, 
together  with  the  lobby,  is  paved  with  Minton’s 
encanstio  designs.  Pilasters  of  Devonshire 
marble,  with  decorative  capitals,  separate  the 
windows  5 and  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  divided 
into  ornamental  panels,  bang  three  gas  pendants. 
The  wood  fittings, — counters,  desks,  &c., — are  of 
polished  mahogany.  The  rooms,  or  safes,  for 
holding  securities,  bullion,  and  books,  are  fire 
and  burglar  proof.  For  heating  the  building, 
Pbipson’s  hot-water  principle  has  been  adopted. 
The  bank  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of 
London,  and  was  bnilt  by  Messrs.  W.  & J, 
Webb,  of  Birmingham.  Bank  extension  just 
now  seems  to  bo  the  rage  in  Birmingham.  The 
National  Provincial  makes  the  third  new  bank 
opened  in  the  town  within  a year;  and  another, 
Lloyd’s,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Ann-street. 


Society.”  This  report  was  read  at  the  generali? 
meeting  of  the  Camden  Society  on  May  2nd.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  books  printed  by  thej 
Society  last  year,  and  of  those  they  propose  to  . 
print  during  the  current  year.  The  counciUj 
announce  that  the  General  Index  to  the  firsfcl 
hundred  volumes  of  the  Society’s  publications, J 
by  Mr.  Gongh,  is  about  half  done,  and  is  steadilyn 
progressing.  The  Society  will  probably  printib 
some  of  those  many  historical  documents  -n’bich:|| 
the  new  Government  Commission  are  discovering, U 
though  others  may  be  printed  by  the  Govern-ij 
ment.  , ; 
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" Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Edinburgh 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  1869-70.  Office,  69,  ilanover-street.” — 
The  objects  of  this  association  are  excellent. 
They  relate  to  the  poor,  bub  nob  to  the  paupers. 
They  seek  to  achieve  these  objects  by  a thorough, 
systematic,  and  sustained  house-to-house  visi- 
tation by  effective  volunteers;  a thorough  inves- 


tigation of  every  application  for  aid ; giving 
Jq  con-  what  is  most  needed  when  it  is  most  needed, 

nexion  with  the  chapel  there  will  be  a minister’s  j and  for  as  long  as  it  is  needed;  and  en- 


vestry  and  a choir  vestry,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  school  an  infant  school-room,  library,  and 
seven  other  class-rooms.  Mr.  John  Wild,  of 
Oldham,  is  architect,  and  the  different  contracts 
have  been  let  ns  follows  Excavating  work  to 
Mr,  J.  Spencer;  mason  work  to  Messrs.  Iley- 
wood  & Son ; brick-work  to  Mr.  J.  Partington ; 
joiners’  work  to  Mr.  J.  Dodd  ; flagging  and  slating 
to  Mr.  D.  Jackson;  plumbing  and  glazing  to 
Messrs.  Hulme,  Brothers ; plastering,  Mr.  R. 
Harris.  The  total  amount  of  the  tenders  is 
3,7341.  18s.,  which,  with  the  architect’s  fees, 
would  amount  to  upwards  of  4,0001.  The  chapel 
will  be  built  of  bricks  with  stone  dreesings.  The 
internal  fittings  are  to  be  of  pitch  pine  varnished. 
The  whole  of  the  seats  both  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel  and  in  the  gallery  will  be  open  benches 
with  solid  pitch  pine  bench-ends.  The  school 
has  its  principal  front  towards  Henshaw-street. 
It  is  intended  to  heat  both  chapel  and  schools 
with  hob  air.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wild, 
of  Oldham.  The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  upwards  of  4,0001. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Winchester.  — A new  Town  Hall  and  city 
offices  are  about  to  be  erected  in  Winchester,  on 
the  site  where  the  Globe  Inn  now  stands.  It 
appears  that  only  13  out  of  the  24  members  of 
the  Council  are  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and 
the  choice  of  the  site  is  described  as  ‘‘a 
miserable  sacrifice  of  the  interests  and  future 
of  the  city  to  petty  and  personal  interests  and 
ward  jealousies,”  as  it  is  a situation  in  a decay- 
ing part  of  the  borough  from  which  trade  and 
civic  life  have  departed. 

Sheffield. — The  scheme  for  erecting  a new 
building,  in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  General 
Infirmary,  for  the  treatment  of  severe  surgical 
cases  and  contagious  diseases  arising  therefrom, 
has  been  brought  before  a full  meeting  of  the 
governors.  Plans  were  submitted  for  a building 
which  would  contain  40  beds,  to  be  placed  on 
the  western  side  of  the  present  honse,  the  cost 
being  estimated  by  the  architect  at  7,0001.  This, 
however,  it  was  explained,  must  be  looked  upon 


deavouring  to  establish  among  the  legal  and 
voluntary  charities  some  system  by  which,  either 
by  a common  register  or  otherwise,  they  should 
be  prevented  from  overlapping  each  other. 
Amongst  the  special  objects  in  view  are  the 
removal  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  nuisances 
from  the  abodes  and  neighbourhoods  of  the  poor ; 
the  endeavour  to  procure  employment  for  those 
out  of  work  ; and  generally  to  improve  the  tem- 
poral condition  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
poor  ; foster  habits  of  temperance,  economy,  and 
cleanliness;  discourage  mendicancy  and  idleness; 
and  encourage  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
association  has  made  a successful  beginning,  and 
it  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  action.  It  is 

very  influentially  patronised  and  managed. 

“The  Government  of  London:  Speech  of  Mr. 
William  Newton  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Woiks  on  the  Municipal  Government  of  the 
Metropolis.”  Mr.  Newton  here  disensses  the 
present  and  prospective  state  of  the  metropolitan 
municipal  government  both  in  the  City  and  out 
of  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  are  justified  in  going  to  Parliament  and 
asking  that  the  Board  may  be  transformed 
into  a greater  municipal  authority,  be  invested 
with  greater  power,  and  bear  a name  in  better 
keeping  with  municipal  authority, — a name 
which  would  put  it  .out  of  any  one’s  power  to 
say  that  it  was  formed  for  the  construction  of 
works  only. 

“The  municipal  council  of  London  [he  remarks}  would 
be  a great  power  when  invested  rsith  municipal  powers  and 
authority,  with  control  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
in  sll  things  which  concern  the  metropolis  abke,  and  leaving 
to  the  district  boards  those  matters  which  more  properly 
belong  to  them,  and  to  the  City  of  London  the  possession 
of  its  own  charters,  so  long  as  they  relate  to  the  City,  and 
do  not  trench  on  any  other  portion  of  London.  Let  it 
have  its  pageants  still,  and  let  it  enjoy  its  festivities  as 
before  ; but  do  not  let  it  exercise  authority  over  any  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis  outside  its  own  boundary  : the  whole 
of  its  authorities  in  that  respect  must  bo  vested  in  themuni- 
cipsl  council.  If  that  were  so,  you  may  leave  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  to  themselves;  you  may  make  some 
modifications,  that  is,  where  districts  ore  too  small  j but  let 
the  merely  local  government  take  theform itnowoccupies. 
. . . . It  would  be  no  unworthy  ambition  to  aspire  to 

be  a member  of  a couniil  governing  a population  as  Urge 
as  that  which  inhabited  all  England  at  the  time  when 
Elizabeth  sat  upon  the  throne." 

” Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Camden 


A Wew  Church  for  Rochdale. — The 

corner-stone  of  St.  Edmond’s  Church,  Ealinge, 
erected  solely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Albert  H.: 
Royds,  at  a cost  of  10,0001.,  has  been  laid.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  Masonic  honours.' 
Mr.  Royds  is  a P.G.M.  of  Worcester  and  a 
D.P.G.M.  of  East  Lancashire,  and  the  Masons  in: 
the  district,  appreciating  his  munificence,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  muster  in  veryii 
large  force.  The  church  will  be  well  situate,  ont 
a plot  of  land  between  the  Spotland  and  Falinge 
roads.  The  edifice  will  be  cruciform  in  plan, 
having  a massive  central  tower,  with  lonthorni 
and  angle- turret ; a nave  and  chancel  (on  thel 
south  side  of  which  is  the  Founder’s  Chapel,  and 
on  the  north  aide  the  vestry)  and  a western: 
porch.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for- 
about  750  persons.  There  will  be  a circular 
staircase,  with  a conical  roof,  leading  to  the 
small  western  gallery.  The  style  will  be  deco- 
rated Gothic.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is 
to  be  filled,  as  are  also  many  of  the  other  win- 
dows, with  richly  stained  glass.  The  western!; 
facade  will  contain  a large  rose-window.  The) 
side  windows  will  be  traceried.  The  two  prin-]' 
cipal  entrances  will  be  in  the  south  transept  andji 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  arches  sup-.i 
porting  the  tower  inside  will  be  carried  upoD| 
massive  granite  columns.  The  church  will  b€i 
built  throughout  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  organf 
will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept,! 
the  organist  and  choir  being  seated  in  the  body) 
of  the  church.  The  seats  will  be  open  benches.^ 
The  church  will  be  decorated,  both  externallyli 
and  internally,  with  various  Masonic  symbols.! 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &i 
Hinchliffe,  aud  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,! 
of  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 


Shocking! — Sir;  An  interesting  lectnre  oa! 
"Electricity:  its  Progress  and  Future,”  was 
delivered  in  Chiswick  school-room.  The  audience! 
were  requested  to  join  hands  : at  this  moment  an) 
emploij'J  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  entered,) 
accompanied  with  a large  Newfoundland  dog; 
He  had  him  by  the  ear  : we  were  positively' 
electrified;  the  dog  also.  It  doubled  him  up;: 


howling  and  contortions  denoted  acute  pain,' 
The  lecturer  availed  himself  of  this  incident,  andl 


informed  us  if  the  man  had  held  a small  bird,  ai 
fly,  or  an  insect,  the  shock  would  have  killed  it.) 
Mr.  Editor,  cannot  this  be  applied  to  ueefnl| 
purposes  ? — to  destroy  ticks,  which  burrow  in  the 
body  of  sheep  ; to  kill  the  vermin  ■which  cling’ 
to  hop-bine ; to  rouse  out  destructive  little- 
quadrupeds  in  corn-rioks  ? If  applied  to  moderai 
third-class  houses,  erected  at  — per  dozeri 
(one  in  for  cash),  and  warranted  not  to  standi 
anybody’s  use  or  abuse  long,  a test-shooli 
might  liken  many  in  fate  to  Jericho’s  v:alls , 
The  police  could  press  a coil  against  violent 
prisoners  to  render  them  powerless.  I hope  tC| 
recur  to  this  shocking  subject  shortly.  We  werd 
delighted  with  the  entertainment;  only  one 
dissentient — the  dog. — R.  T. 


Glasgow  : a Suggestion. — The  removal  0 
the  University  to  its  new  site,  on  Gilmore-hill  ii! 
now  in  active  progress.  The  balls  of  the  nev\ 
museum  are  not  nearly  ready,  but  temporary 
accommodation  has  been  provided  in  some  o- 
the  adjacent  apartments.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  a correspondent  points  out  that  ai 
excellent  opportunity  now  exists  for  opening  uj 
a new  street  in  a direct  line  from  the  Unioi 
Railway  Terminus  (the  old  College  Green)  01 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Glasgow  Green  and  river 
Clyde  on  the  other,  intersecting  the  Gallowgate 
by  the  present  St.  Mungo-street.  Very  Httlfl 
property  would  need  to  be  demolished,  we  an 
informed ; and  such  new  thoroughfares  an 
always  desirable  in  a crowded  city  like  Glasgow 
The  suggestion,  at  all  events,  may  be  worthy  0; 
consideration  by  the  City  Improvement  Trust.  : 
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America’s  Greatest  Eogineerlngr  Work. 

The  proposed  suspension-bridge  over  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  near  New  York,  will  extend  across  the 
river  from  Fort  Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  to 
Anthony’s  Nose  on  the  east,  with  one  clear  span 
of  1,G00  ft,,  and  an  elevation  of  155  ft.  above 
high-water  mark.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge, 
including  approaches,  will  be  about  2,500  ft., 
The  entire  structure  will  be  composed  of  steel 
combination  truss  and  cable  work,  of  great 
strength  and  graceful  appearance.  There  will 
be  four  systems  of  twenty  cables  deeply  rooted 
in  the  rock  and  abutments  of  the  towers  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  Each  cable  will  be 
about  14j  in.  in  diameter,  interlaced  and  secured  ■ 
by  innumerable  smaller  cables,  and  will  contain  | 
altogether  371,165,750  ft.,  or  70,302  miles  of 
steel  wire.  The  estimated  weight  of  the  iron  j 
and  steel  in  the  bridge  will  be  about  17,000  tons,  | 
and  the  total  suspended  weight  9,651  tons.  For 
the  towers  and  approaches,  59,084  square  yards  I 
of  solid  masonry  will  be  required.  It  is  believed  | 
that  the  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  able  to  | 
sustain  the  aggregate  weight  of  sixty  locomo-  j 
tives,  or  more  than  six  times  the  weight  that ! 
can  ever  be  crowded  upon  it  at  one  time.  The  I 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been , 
announced. 

Opening:  of  the  Wew  Street  at  White- 
chapel.— This  new  street  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  on  Saturday  in  last  week  by  tbe 
chairman  and  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  whose  guidance  and 
responsibility  tbe  work  has  been  carried  out. 
The  street,  which  is  only  400  yards  in  length,  bub 
has  been  constructed  at  a total  estimated  cost  of 
243,000b,  including  the  cost  of  compensations 
and  purchases  of  property,  connects  Whitechapel 
High-street  with  Commercial-road,  in  line  with 
the  latter,  affording  on  the  one  hand  clear  access 
to  the  City,  and  on  the  other  hand  a direct  and 
continuous  line  of  thoroughfare  to  the  East  India 
Docks.  It  supersedes  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel  of  Church-lane.  At  Whitechapel,  as  at 
Holborn,  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  I 
of  Works  (Mr.  Bazalgette)  has  had  to  clear  the  ! 
way  for  the  new  thoroughfare  by  cutting  through  ! 
blocks  of  old  houses.  Tbe  carriage-way  is  paved  I 
with  granite,  laid  upon  concrete ; and  beneath  I 
it,  along  the  centre  of  tbe  street,  there  is  an ! 
arched  subway  of  brickwork  for  the  accommoda-  I 
tion  of  the  gas  and  water  p'pes.  The  contractor  ■ 
was  Mr,  J,  G.  B.  Marshall,  of  Whitechapel. 


The  Proposed  Abattoir  at  Bolton  Bridge, 
Bradford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford 
Abattoir  Company,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Garbhwaite,  architects,  sent  in  for  competition 
under  the  motto  “ Economy,”  were  selected  by 
a large  majority,  and  instructions  were  given  to 
the  architects  to  prepare  the  contract  drawings 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  plan  of  the  building 
! proposed  is  of  a plain  and  simple  character.  The 
, basement  floor  of  the  building  is  to  be  elevated 
by  sleeper  walls,  4 ft.  above  the  ground,  to  keep 
'out  the  flood  water  of  the  Bradford  Beck.  The 
[drainage  is  to  be  entirely  outside  of  the  build- 
ling,  and  is  to  pass  through  a filter  bed  previously 
I to  being  ejected  into  the  beck,  in  such  a man- 
jner  as  to  secure  tbe  solid  sewage  for  sale  as 
[manure,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  avoid  fouling 
1 the  beck.  The  whole  of  tbe  abattoir  buildings 
I are  to  be  executed  with  stone  exteriors,  coursed 
and  pointed,  the  interior  to  be  executed  in  hard, 
calcined,  pressed  bricks,  walled  iu  as  close  toge- 
ther as  possible.  The  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  whole  buildings  is  as 
follows  : — Abattoir,  3,100L  j hanging  sheds, 
900f.  J hotel,  l,150f.  j stabling  and  shed,  150Z. — 
total,  5,300Z. 


Hamilton-place  and  Park-lane. — In  reply 
to  Mr.  Denison,  in  t^o  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
,W.  Tite  believed  the  Metropolitan  Board  had 
jnot  lost  a moment  in  giving  effect  to  the  Act 
• referred  to.  It  was  intended  to  cut  a road  60  ft. 
jwide,  which  would  lead  out  into  Park-place, 
‘the  present  road  being  35  ft.  only.  It  was  in- 
Itended  to  take  down  Sir  ^Edward  Keriison’s 
jhouse  and  the  stables  at  the  back,  as  well  as 
itwo  other  houses,  so  that  the  road  would  be 
1 60ft.  wide  throughout,  and  in  some  portions  G5ft. 
jTbey  were  nnder  great  obligations  to  the  Mar- 
iquis  of  Conjngham,  for  though  a portion  of  the 
■•road  was  cut  through  his  garden,  no  objection 
'had  been  offered,  the  noble  owner  regarding 
the  matter  as  a public  improvement.  They 
jwere  not  to  interfere  with  the  garden  at  the  end 
of  Hamilton-place  until  after  August,  when  the 
•trees  and  shrubs  could  be  removed  without 
linjory. 


Xtlberality  and  Public  Spirit. — These  are 
happily  now-a-days  no  rarity.  We  have  to  report 
several  recent  instances.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  lately  made  several  liberal  donations  to 
Sheffield  iustitutions,  has  intimated  his  intention 
to  subscribe  1,000Z.  towards  the  cost  of  a new 
orphanage  and  industrial  school  between  Worral 
and  Oughtibridge,  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  town  and  district.  It 
. will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Mr.  Robert 
Barnes,  of  Manchester,  presented  10,000Z.  to  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  to  form  the  purchase- 
money  of  Cheadle  Hall  and  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a Convalescent  Home.  The  same 
gentleman  has  just  sent  to  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  home  a cheque  for  16,0001.,  which 
will  enable  the  trustees  to  erect  a new  and  more 
suitable  building.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platt,  of  Dun- 
ham Hall,  have  presented  public  baths  to  the 
people  of  Stalybridge.  The  cost  of  this  con- 
siderate gift  is  6,000Z.  Mr.  A.  H.  Royds,  as 
elsewhere  noticed,  has  undertaken  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  a new  church  at  Falinge,  near 
Rochester,  estimated  at  no  less  than  10,OOOZ. 

Proposed  Breakwater  at  HuDstanton, 
Xtynn. — There  is  in  course  of  construction  on 
the  shore  at  this  place,  adjacent  to  the  newly- 
opened  pier,  a specimen  length  (50  yards)  of  a 
very  simple,  but  it  is  said  very  efl’ective,  break- 
water,  designed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-the-Sea,  and  constructed  by  Messrs.  Aick- 
man  & Spurr,  ironfounders,  Lyno.  It  consists  of 
a kind  ofcellular  wall  or  thick  lattice  of  oast  iron, 
fixed  to  piles  driven  into  the  sand,  and  rising  two 
' or  three  feet  only.  Notwithstanding  this  appa- 
rent insignificance  of  height,  it  is  stated  to  bo 
capable  of  completely  breaking  the  force  of  the 
waves,  while  allowing  the  free  passage  of  the 
water,  bub  causing  the  sand  and  shingle  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  land  side,  so  as  to  form  a pro- 
tection to  the  shore  and  to  the  base  of  tbe  cliff, 
which  is  much  needed.  Mr.  Jackson  has  also 
invented  an  extension  of  the  device,  by  which  it 
may  be  formed  into  a pier  and  promenade, 
and  furnished  with  contrivances  for  bathing  in 
the  open  sea  io  perfect  safety,  and  quite  out  of 
sight  of  the  shore. 

nTeckanlcs'  Institute,  Margate. — On  the 
movement  of  the  Margate  Branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpencera  and  Joiners,  a 
Mechanics’  Institute  will  be  probably  obtained 
I for  Margate.  At  tbe  close  of  the  Friendly 
j Society’s  conference,  a meeting  of  the  members 
' of  the  proposed  “ Mechanics’  ” Institution  was 
held.  Mr.  M.  H.  Judge  was  elected  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  it  was  resolved : — “ That  the 
Hon.  Sec.  do  call  another  meeting  of  the 
members  for  the  further  election  of  officers,  and 
to  decide  as  to  the  opening  of  tbe  Institution  ; 
such  meeting  not  to  be  called  within  three  weeks 
of  this  date.”  The  members  present  generally 
expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  by  the 
commencement  of  next  winter,  a very  good  in- 
stitution might  be  opened,  if  all  would  assist  to 
their  utmost  in  advocating  its  claims  to  support 
among  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Tbe  Oxford  Architectural  Society. — The 

members  of  this  society  had  their  first  excursion 
for  the  season  on  Saturday  last,  the  president  of 
Trinity,  who  is  also  president  of  this  society, 
accompanying  the  party.  Islip  was  the  first 
place  visited.  The  old  church  was  examined, 

I and  its  architectural  and  historical  features 
j pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bruton.  Thence  the  party 
I proceeded  to  Oddington  Church,  where  they 
i were  met  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  G.  Petcb, 
and  here  again  Mr.  Bruton  pointed  out  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  edifice.  From  Odding- 
ton, Charlton-on-Obmoor  is  only  about  a mile 
distant,  and  on  visiting  this  church  Mr.  H. 
Maxwell-Lyte  pointed  out  its  chief  features. 

I7ew  Town-ball  for  Spennymoor,  near 
Darlington.— -Resolutions  have  been  adopted 
for  the  erection  of  a Town-hall,  adjoining  the 
New  Market,  at  Spennymoor.  Mr.  R.  Duncombe 
Sbafto,  of  Whitworth  Park,  has  offered  lOOZ.,  and 
the  difference  has  been  made  up  in  shares  of 
5Z.  each.  The  ball  will  be  70  ft.  in  length,  and 
34  ft.  in  breadth,  and  will  be  fitted  up  for  lectures, 
concerts,  balls,  &o.  There  will  also  be  two  en- 
trances, ante-rooms,  and  requisite  conveniences. 
A provisional  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  the  matter  into  effeot. 

Mangold  Cake. — The  letter  on  this  subject, 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  has  led  to  many  inquiries, 
especially  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  cake. 
The  writer  being  applied  to,  reminds  us  that  it 
is  a patented  process. 


SometblDg  K^ew  (f)  for  tbe  Polytecbulc. 

At  a conversazione  in  Plymouth,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Hoarder,  F.C.S.,  exhibited  an  electrio  apparatus 
of  enormous  power  which  he  had  made  for  a 
scientific  amateur,  and  called  an  electric  fulgu- 
rater.  By  means  of  this  machine  he  could  pro- 
duce sparks  3 ft.  6 in.  long,  and  nnder  certain 
circumstances  even  9 ft.  or  10  ft., ; even  15  ft. 
to  20  ft.  might  be  attained.  Tbo  sparks  are 
zig  zag,  like  lightning,  and  manifest  themselves 
with  a loud  report.  The  principle  is  not 
new,  although  the  scale  is  5 Mr.  Hoarder  having 
himself  made  one  forty  years  ago.  Could  not 
localities  be  ozonised  by  means  of  the  wholesome 
lightning  thus  got  up  in  close  seasons  ? 

Tbe  ifaples  International  Exhibition. — 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  forthcoming  Naples 
Maritime  Exhibition  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  indefatigable  author  and  antiquary,  Colonel 
Giuseppe  Novi,  has  prepared  for  the  use  and  in- 
struction of  visitors  an  illustrated  descriptive 
work,  which  will  materially  assist  them,  and 
doubtless  bring  Col.  Novi  the  credit  he  de- 
serves. The  journal  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  publication  in  Naples,  109,  Btrada 
Mergellina.  We  may  add  concerning  this  exhi- 
bition that  tbe  Italian  Government  will  despatch 
to  England  a transport  in  June  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  Naples,  free  of  all 
charge,  the  objects  selected  for  exhibition. 

Quashing  a Gift  of  £5,000. — Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins  has  decided  against  the  legality  of 
the  gift  by  Miss  de  Lancy,  of  5,000Z.,  for  the 
erection  of  a fever  hospital  for  Cheltenham. 
Miss  de  Lancy  was  very  advanced  in  years,  and 
shortly  before  she  died  she  handed  to  her 
physician  a cheque  for  5,000Z.  for  the  purpose 
stated,  which  sum  he  held  in  trust.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  said  the  gift  stood  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  a bequest  by  will,  and  tbe 
object  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  was  expressed 
by  the  preamble  to  be,  to  prevent  gifts  for 
charitable  purposes  by  dying  or  languishing 
persons.  Three  out  of  tbe  four  interested  under 
tbe  will  raised  no  objection,  it  is  said,  to  the 
gift. 

The  Archaeological  Societies. — The  Con- 

gress  of  tbe  British  Archaeological  Association 
will  be  held  this  year  in  Hereford,  the  first  week 
of  September.  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  will  preside. 
The  Archmologlca!  Institute  will  hold  its  meeting 
at  Leicester  at  tbe  end  of  July  next,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malabide.  The 
chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  of  Leicester 
will  be  its  Medireval  churches,  the  Norman  Hall 
of  its  ancient  castle,  the  “Newarke”  of  the 
castle,  numerous  Roman  pavements,  one  being 
in  situ,  and  the  noted  mass  of  Roman  masonry 
called  the  “ Jewry  Wall.” 

The  Globe  Theatre. — Mr.  Herman  Vezin  is 
one  of  our  best  actors,  and  the  “Man  o’  Airlie” 
affords  him  bis  best  part.  It  is  one  of  those 
personations  that,  once  seen,  remain  fired  upon 
the  memory,  a thing  complete,  and  of  itself. 
The  part  requires  considerable  versatility, — 
humour,  and  pathos,  youthfulness  and  old  age 
are  involved, — but  Mr.  Vezin  is  equal  to  all  its 
requirements,  and  gives  every  phase  with  equal 
efieob.  The  other  characters  are  supported  very 
satisfactorily  J and  in  the  burlesque  on  “ Robert 
Maoaire,”  that  follows,  Miss  Fanny  Josephs,  the 
manager,  is  bright  and  sparkling,  and  Mr.  J. 
Clarke  frightfully  funny. 

Supposed  Subsidence  of  Soil  at  Dynu. — 

It  appears  from  recent  observation  that,  owing 
to  the  Norfolk  Estuary  Works  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  main  drainage  of  this  district,  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  being  continually  lowered, 
and  the  fleets  and  streams  running  into  it  are 
following  suit,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  property 
adjacent  to  them  indicates  symptoms  of  settle- 
ment. The  heavy  “false  front”  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  has  for  some  years  past  been  supposed 
to  be  settling  outward,  away  from  the  building  5 
but  it  is  now  suggested  that  the  building  is 
rather  sliding  away  from  its  front  towards  the 
river. 

The  Tree  Church  of  England  Move- 
ment.— The  foundation  stone  of  a Gothic  struc- 
ture in  connexion  with  this  movement,  will  he 
laid  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month,  at 
Bara’s-green,  near  Horsham,  where  a gentleman 
has  succeeded  to  an  estate  belonging  to  Sir 
Percy  Shelley,  and  given  a freehold  site.  The 
individual  referred  to  at  present  resides  at 
Plaistow,  where  it  is  intended  to  erect  another 
similar  church.  Mr.  Pepper’s  contract  (of  Bed- 
ford), has  been  accepted. 
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Discovery  of  Boman  Altars. — Eecently 
Mr.  Humphrey  Senhouse  dug  up  iu  a field  at 
Netherhall,  Maryporb,  thirteou  Roman  altars. 
These  altars  are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
prefects  or  tribunes  who  commanded  the  Roman 
legions  which  were  at  one  time  encamped  at 
Maryport.  These  troops  aro  generally  described 
as  Spaniards.  From  one  of  the  stones  it  is 
inferred  that  a regiment  of  volunteers  had  been 
attached  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Maryporb,  and 
the  inscription  upon  it  is  believed  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
of  Newcastle,  who  has  examined  the  remains, 
to  be  unique  in  England. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — This  institution, 
which  was  established  last  year  at  Middles- 
brough, and  now  numbers  350  members,  opened 
its  annual  meeting  last  week,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  J.  Bell.  Various  papers  were  read.  In 
the  evening  a conversazione  took  place  in 
the  same  building,  at  which  interesting  models 
of  machinery  for  the  working  of  iron  and 
steel  were  exhibited.  On  another  day  the 
members  proceeded  by  special  steamer  to  visit 
Chatham  Dockyard,  and  the  Gun  Factory  and 
Arsenal  at  Woolwich. 


Itoyal  Architectural  Museum.  — On 

Saturday  last  a party  from  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union  visited  the  Museum 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Hall.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A,,  Mr.  Wallis,  the  Curator,  and  others,  were 
present  to  furnish  information.  SirBartlo  Frere 
will  lecture  on  Wednesday,  the  25lb,  as  already 
mentioned,  on  “ Modern  Architecture  in  Western 
India.”  We  are  glad  to  hear  it  is  intended  to 
open  the  Museum  on  certain  evenings  in  the 
week,  which  will  shortly  bo  advertked.  The 
numbers  attending  the  Architectural  Art  Classes 
are  encouraging. 

Progress  in  the  Bast. — The  deep  impression 
produced  upon  the  Sultan’s  mind  by  his  visit  to 
the  West  appears  in  a sensible  speech  of  his  while 
on  a visit  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  when  bespoke  of 
the  necessity  for  progress,  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural ; and  announced  his 
intention  to  have  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  engineers  for  a general  system  of  rail- 
ways and  roads  thronghout  his  extensive  empire. 
The  improvement  of  navigable  rivers  and  har- 
bours was  also  specially  referred  to. 


Crystal  Palace  Baths  Company. — A 
new  limited  company  is  being  formed,  with 
a capital  of  13,0001,  in  2,4DO  shares  of  51.  each. 
The  company  purposes  providing  visitors  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  swimming  and  hot  baths,  to  be 
erected  on  an  acquired  site  abutting  on  the 
Thicket-road, 


The  Boman  Circus  In  Parts. — An  inter- 
view is  understood  to  have  taken  place  between 
M.  Cbevreau  and  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
which  the  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  come 
to  that  these  interesting  relics  should  be  pur- 
chased, the  nation  and  the  city  each  supplying 
the  sum  of  600,000  francs. 


Drinking-  Fountain,  Gullford-street. — 

A new  public  fountain  is  in  course  of  erection 
exactly  opposite  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Guil- 
ford-street.  It  includes  a female  figure  pouring 
water  from  a pitcher.  It  will  be  opened  in  the 
oourse  of  a few  days. 


Ictornational  Bzbibition  of  1S7X. — A 

prize  of  401.  (1,000  francs)  will  be  given  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  for  the  best  fan  exhibited 
next  year,  painted  or  sculptured  by  a female 
artist  of  any  nation,  and  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

King  Bobert  the  Bruce. — It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a monument  to  Bruce  on  the  field  of 
Bannockburn.  Au  influential  committee  has 
been  formed  in  London  and  in  Scotland,  who 
are  obtaining  a design  from  the  artistic  veteran, 
Mr.  George  Crnikshank. 


For  house  at  Croj^don,  for  Mr.  H.  McKean.  Mr,  . 
Richard  Martin,  arcmiect.  Quantities  supplied  hj  Mr,  1 
J.  A.  Bunker  : — 

J.  4 A.  Wright £2,345  16  0 

Hyde  2,339  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  3,289  0 0 

Jarrett 3,238  0 0 

Pollard 2,232  0 0 

Chappell 2,2U()  0 0 

Hearle  2,145  0 0 

Ward  1,995  0 0 


For  two  detached  houses  at  Caterham,  for  Mr.  John 
Gleuny,  Mr.  ii.  Martin,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup« 

Ward  (accepted)  £1,730  0 0 


For  detached  house  at  Kenley,  for  Mr.  Young. 
Richard  Martin,  architect 

Ward  (accepted) £300  0 0 


For  school-room  iu  the  Brighton-read,  Rcdhill,  Surrey, 
Mr.  John  E.  Collett,  architect:— 

School-room.  Fittings. 

Worsfold £423  16  0 

Hall 4U7  15  0 ...  £34  10  0 

Osborn  398  0 0 ...  23  10  6 

Hooper  376  0 0 ...  48  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  23,  Finsbury  Circus, 
Messrs.  J.  Tarring  & Son,  architects ; — 

Bishop £416  0 0 

Heeps 360  0 0 

Bhurmur 370  0 0 

Snowdon 342  0 0 


E.O, 


For  main  drainage  and  other  works,  at  Hnrstpierpoint, 
Sussex. 
plied : — 

Cole 


Mr.  B.  H.  Nunn,  Suj 


Tbe  lato  Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany,  Architect. 

Mr.  Mulvany,  whose  recent  death  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  we  have  jost  now  heard  of,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Deane  Butler,  and 
son  of  the  painter,  the  late  T.  J.  Mulvany. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany  erected  a large  number  of 
buildings,  especially  club-houses  and  residences. 
The  Broadstone,  Galway,  and  Kingstown  Ter- 
mini, and  the  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Club-house,  at 
Kingstown,  are  good  evidences  of  his  skill. 


Omoibuses  and  Tramways. — Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins  gave  judgment  on  Monday  last  iu 
the  suit  of  the  Liverpool  Tramways  Company 
against  the  Omnibus  Company  of  the  same  town. 
The  Act  permitted  vehicles  with  ordinary  wheels 
to  use  the  tramways,  but  ns  it  was  alleged  that 
the  Omnibus  Company  had  altered  the  gauge  of 
their  conveyances  in  order  to  suit  tbe  rails,  the 
Tramways  Company  applied  for  an  injunction, 
and  it  was  granted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


Outrage  at  Csford. — Tbe  library  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  has  been  forcibly  entered  from 
the  windows  by  some  foolish  aud  evil  persons,  who 
removed  the  statues  of  Dean  Gaisford  and  other 
notabilities  which  adorn  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  having  conveyed  them  into  Peckwater 
Quadrangle,  a bonfire  built  of  faggots  and  door- 
mats  was  kindled,  and  the  statues,  being  placed 
in  tbe  middle,  were  completely  destroyed. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a oouference  has  been  held  with  reference 
to  tbe  completion  of  thn  cathedral,  and  a sub- 
committee has  been  appointed  to  prepare  and 
ciroutute  a public  statement. 


Portraits. — The  head  we  give  in  our  present 
number  was  drawn  from  a photograph  produced 
by  Mr.  John  Watkins.  The  succeesfni  likeness 
we  recently  published  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
was  from  a photograph  produced  by  the  same 
good  hand.  The  drawings  were  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Scott,  and  were  engraved  by  Mr.  John  Knight; 
both  these  gentlemen  have  made  a character  in 
their  speciality. 


Harris 

Crockett 

Symonds 

Ford 

Cheesmsti  & Co... 

Blackmore 

Bloointield 

Hayward 

Goodair  

Young 

Tickers  & Cnice 
Woodcock 


..£3,581  6 7 
,.  3,369  0 0 
. 3,165  0 0 
. 3,088  0 0 
,.  3,022  7 11 
..  S.n30  0 0 
..  2.999  0 0 
..  3,985  0 


2,820  0 0 


2,757  0 0 


For  warebouses,  &c,,  at  Eugeley,  for  Mr.  Sirainstoa 

The  succees^ul'^ukeness  I Adamson.  Messrs  R.  Scrivener  s Son,  architects,  Hanley. 
Quantities  supplied 

Daken £1,757  0 0 

Whittonie  1,639  0 0 

Inakip 1,519  0 0 

Trow  & Sons 1,600  0 0 

J.  AH.  Brown 1,450  0 0 

Bowden  1,400  0 0 

Barlow 1,300  0 0 


TENDERS. 


For  taking  down  nart  and  rebnilding  Railway  Inn  at 
Feltbam,  lor  Messrs.  Faroella  and  Watson.  Messrs. 
Walker  4 Elsam,  architects,  who  supplied  quantities  : — 

Hiscock  £737  16  0 

Gibson  Brothers C42  0 0 

Lodge  630  0 0 


For  alterations  to  fonr  houses  on  Royal-hill,  Greenwich, 
for  Mr  E.  Sballess.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect ; — 

Fenn £l,f’69  16  0 

Ware 976  15  0 

Hammond  685  0 0 

Todd  (accepted)  616  0 0 


For  china  works  at  Hanley,  for  Mr.  Cliarles  Ford. 
Messrs.  B.  Scrivener  4 Sun,  uicbitects.  Quantities  snp< 
plied : — 

Harvey £3,891  0 0 

Inskip 3,869  0 0 

Wooldridge  3,795  0 0 

Bowden  3,733  0 0 

Bailey  3,695  0 0 

Coliis  & Hudson  3,639  0 0 

Bennett  & Coobo 3,476  0 0 

Barlow 3,395  0 0 


For  alterations  tobar,  ie.,  at  tbe  Castle  Inn,  Eltbam, 
for  Mr.  Edward  Coppinger.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  archi- 
tect 

Todd  £216  0 0 

Theobald  (accepted)  ISO  0 0 


For  works  at  Orton  Longueville,  Peterborougb,  for  the 
Marquis  ot  Huntly.  Mr.  George  Trueiitt,  architect:— 
Vine  (accepted)  £1,076  0 0 


Opeclng  of  tbelfew  Hall,  Zener  Temple. 

We  learn  from  the  daily  newspapers  that 
Mr.  Smirke’s  Gothic  hall,  for  the  Templars,  of 
which  we  gave  interior  and  exterior  views  and 
plan,  on  January  8tb,  1870,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last,  by  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise,  accompanied  by  Prince  Christian, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench 
and  other  members  of  the  Inn. 


St.  Ziuke's  Parocblal  Schools. — The  chief 
stone  of  the  new  schools  for  St.  Lnke’s  parish, 
London,  has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  new 
schools  is  in  Old-street,  almost  opposite  the  St, 
Lnke’s  Hospital.  The  building  is  to  be  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  architect  appointed  is  Mr. 
Tover,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Henshaw.  The 
estimated  cost  is  4,0001. 


For  new  offices,  Market  Place,  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  & Sous.  Messrs.  W.  4 J.  T.  Brown,  arehitects : — 

Woodrnti'e  £1,389  0 0 

Sbeppard 1,367  0 0 

Matthews  (accepted)  1,355  0 0 


For  twenty  cottages  to  bo  erected  at  Roehampton,  tt 
Surrey,  lor  Earl  Hpeneer.  Messrs.  Beeston,  Son,  ' ' 
Breretoo,  aroUitects: — 

Easton  Brothers  £3,928  0 0 

Beckey  4 liolmos 3,691  0 0 

Wigmore  3,599  10  0 

AvibS  & Co.  (accepted)  3,549  0 0 


For  carpenter  snd  joiner's,  and  ironmonger’s  work  at  i 
lbs  New  ')  own  liail  and  Markets,  Abergavenny : — 

WoltACo £2,189  0 0 

Foster  Brothers  2,125  0 0 I 

Eassie  & Co 2.000  0 0 t 

Moreland  (accepted)  1,950  0 0 ' 

[The  former  contractor  having  contracted  for  the  whole  ' 
and  foiled,  ibe  Cummissioners  are  carrying  on  tbe  mssonry  i 
tbcmselvea.  Tbe  coulrect  for  tbe  whole  was,  in  tbe  first : 
instance,  7,200L3  | 


For  alteretions  and  additions  to  mansion  at  Duffryn 
(first  contract),  for  the  Right  Hon.  U.  A.  Bruce,  M.F. 
Messrs.  A'.  G.  Habeisbon  4 Pite,  arehitects: — 

Price £4,850  0 0 

Baker  ...  4,307  0 0 

Lewis  & Sons 3,997  0 0 

Bolt  4 Co 3,696  0 0 

Besven  4 Son  3,454  0 0 

Stride  3,400  0 0 


For  farm  boildiiigs  at  Buckland,  Herts.  Mr,  W.  Wat- 
son, architect 

Gimaon £1,238  0 0 

Gibbons  1,189  0 0 

Anscll 1,037 


0 0 


For  farm  buildings  at  lherfic4d,  Herts.  Mr.  W.  Wat- 
son, architect  :— 

Gibbons £356  0 0 

Ginison  356  0 0 

Ansell 821  0 0 

Preston  291  0 0 


For  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Chape),  North  street,  i| 
Brighton.  Mr.  John  Wimble,  architect.  Qunnlities  by  ' 
Mr.  W.  E.  Btoner  and  Mr.  Lanadown: — 

Biuton £6,079  0 0 

Auscombe  6,930  0 0 

Chee&nian  4 Co 6,864  0 0 

Newman  4 Msnn 6,476  0 0 

Hove  Brothers  6,196  0 0 

Nightingale  5,167  0 0 i 

Wiilicorabe  & Oakioy 6,050  0 0 

Sbarpiugton  & Cole 4,854  0 0 

Kilby  4,806  0 0 

Sawyer 4,720  0 0 

Cliappell 4,6G7  0 0 

Myers  4 Sons  (accepted) 4,428  0 0 


For  the  Walsall  Imprcveroonl  Commission  roads  and;' 
sewers.  Mr.  Boys,  Bojough  Burveyor  : — 

Cbaroberlain £628  4 0 

Osborne 447  0 0 

Hughes  443  0 0 

Peake  4 Hurley  (accepted)  410  10  0 


For  building  a pair  of  houses  in  Bridge-street,  Leather- 
head,  for  Mr.  A.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  F.  J.  Libble,  architect ; — 

Hamblin £1,510  0 0 

Batchelar  1,449  0 0 

Putney 1,198  0 0 

Taylor  & Clear  1,090  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  near  Woking  Station,  SQrref,ii 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect ; — 

Mason £691  10  0 

Patrick  699  0 0 

Pollard  & Son  68-1  3 7 

Hickinson 65*2  1 9 

Whitburn  660  0 0 

West  625  0 0 

Harris  (accepted)  616_^0  0 
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For  the  erection  of  Congreeational  charch  an4  lectave* 
Toora  at  Marsb-streot,  Walthamstow,  Messrs.  J.  Tarring 
& Son,  architects  : — 

Pritchard  £4,018  0 0 

Hill,  Keddcll,  & Waldram 4,(593  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  4,653  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  4,331  0 0 

Shepherd 4,237  0 0 

Browne  & Eobinaon 4,147  0 0 

Shiirmur 4,004  0 0 

Killbr  4 007  0 0 

Henahaw 4.040  0 0 

Bishop  3,997  0 0 

CALEDONIAN-EOAD,  BRIDGE  WHARF.— WharflogT's  and  Coal 
Merchant’s  Stock,  Horses.  Vsns,  Canal  Boats, Barge,  Harness,  As.— 
TO  BE  BOLD  by  AUCTION,  hv 

IV/rB.  J.  S.  GOWRR,  on  the  PREMISES, 

1.VJ.  as  abov*.  WEDNKSDAV.  MAY  25fh.  1870,  at  ONRo’cl.ck, 
•be  property  of  Messrs.  FoU-n  A Co.  who  nrore’lnqnbhlng  'he  Canal 
Wharf  Trade,  10  CART  and  VAN  HORSES,  nine  4 and  9 ton  coal 
vans,  tril'y,  town  and  spring  curt*,  ponv  dennstta.  two  30'ton  canal 
bo  t«,  65-ton  opon  barge  welgblng  maoblne,  van,  carl,  iMt'r-plafeJ 
chaise,  and  pony  harness,  pal-  of  poweiful  hors-a,  trol-y  and  harness, 
on  s good  contmcl  to  a welhknown  fl'in.— On  view  two  days  prior. 
Catalogues  on  tbe  Premises  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  at  his  Repoel- 
tory.  Barbican. 

THURSDAY  next,— ASH  FORD.  Middlesex,  on  the  Windsor  line. 
Bon'h-Western  |Railway. — Bigible  Freehold  Lend,  suitable  fir 
building  site",  having  fi  out*g«s  to  the  very  fine  m-vln  road  between 
Staines  and  Ashford,  about  a mile  from  each  of  'heee  stations, 
near  to  Ashford  village  and  church,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Bnnbnry  Station,  Tho  estate  has  a registered  Indefeasible  title, 
and  la  free  from  tithe  an ' la-d  fax. 

■fV^ESSRS.  DEBENHAM,  TEWSON,  & 

1V|  FARMER  will  BRLr,  atthe  MART,  on  THURSDAY  next. 
MAY  2«th.  at  TWO  n’c'ock.  alnut  24  »erea  of  valuable  FREEHOLD 
Building  LA.ND,  having  important  frontages  to  the  Stainea- 
mad  and  the  new  rood  leading  to  Ashford  station,  vix,  10  lots,  vary- 
ins  from  AO  acre  to  au  acre  and  a half  each  (one  Io>),  suitable  f>r  a 
giood  publlc-hou-e,  the  other*  for  villa*,  and  a nearly  square  nlot  of 
about  12J  acres,  having  a li  ntage  of  635  feet  to  the  new  road,  and 
forming  a very  de-irab'e  site  for  1*rg-  realdencee  or  for  a public 
sebo'd  or  InKtliutioD.  Tbe  lota  lie  upon  a solid  bed  of  gravel,  afford 
good  faelutlei  for  drainage,  and  have  a capital  water  eupplv.  Oon- 
veyancea  will  be  given  -o  purctia«ere  f-ee  ofobarge,  and  f.hree-fourcbs 
of  tho  pnrchsiB-money  may.  If  wlsoed,  remain  on  mortgage  for  a 
term  of  y-ar*  at  5 per  cant,  but  mav  be  pdd  o<f  at  any  time  without 
nnttce.-Partleulara  of  Me-irr,  FHANK  RICH  ARDdON  A SAD'.BR, 
Solicltore,  28,  Golden-square ; aud  of  tbe  Auctioneers,  80,  Chespside. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jfodefs.— Having  a difficult  roof  to  conatmet,  I am  anxious  to 
make  a model  of  tbo  same.  Perbsps  one  yourcorrespondente  wi'l 
be  kli.d  enough  to  luferm  me  of  tbs  best  article  or  composition  for 
the  purpesB  Ihit  can  be  worked  with  a pmknlfe,  — E.  M.  8. 

II.  I.U.  D.n.F.  A.B.A.  T.L.C.  T.  B.  A Co,  B.  P.  B.  M. 
— M.  H.  J — B.  L.  P,— T.  H.  L.— F.— H.  A Co.— D.— F.  C.— Poverty.— 
JuUus.-T  R.  D.-M.  U.  J.-C.  J.  B.-H.  P.-W.  B.-B.  H.  N.— 3.  A 
Son  — B.  A n.— X.  y.  Z.  (Portland  cement  concrsle,  coaled  with 
PuitUmd  cement,  has  l>een  sucoessfully  employed  for  the  formation 
of  malLkiln  floors),— J.  H.  (wo  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fur'her).— T,  E- 
W.  (shsIlnupenO.-J  P.  (>hall  appear).— B.  S.  (shall  appear).— J.  P- 
(in  type).— B.  P.  0.  (depends  on  terms  of  coatracU.— H.  B.  8.  (will 
find  an  official  stat-ment  as  to  the  Halifax  Building  Boclety’s  Com- 
petition in  ouTla-l), 

We  are  compulled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addiessea. 

All  atatemente  of  facts,  lltta  of  Teuderj,  Ac.,  must  ha  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreas  of  the  sender,  not  necsssarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articlar,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblli*  mretlngi,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  anthon. 

GRAY’S-INN-ROAD.— To  Builders.  Pa  panters,  Pianoforte  Mak  rj, 

ATR.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  Auction,  on 

1 V 1 the  PREMISES,  Britannia-street,  on  MONDAY,  M \T  23.  at 
TWELVE,  a quantity  of  PLVNK",  deals,  and  bat  ons,  flooring,  7,0fK) 
feet  wide  pine.  4,000  feet  mah'igaTiy,  lime,  sveamore,  and  birch,  8.''00 
feet  quarterlug,  cut  stuff.  Ulh  wood,  140  fcrflild  poles,  SOO  putlog*, 
20  ladder-,  new  doorr,  two  lUht  *p-lrg  cart",  -h  >w  cases,  Ac. — Auction 
Offices,  2,  Cardingti.n-street,  Hampstead.road,  N,  w. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rpOWNS  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 

J.  UTILIZATION  COMPANY. 

CnAnotAV— Sir  Willlnm  Wineman.  Bnrt.  K.C.B. 

Acrreii  Esc.-ikeeh- Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  WLiUhall-place. 

This  Cuinpaiiv  prepares  pUus,  speclflcatlons.  Ac.  aud  reports  on 
plana  already  prep.iied  ; suptilles  'lie  funds  neceea>ry  for  the  exei-n- 
tiou  of  the  works,  KUd  If  required,  ondsrtakea  iha  exsuutloii  of  such 
-works.  The  C,  riipauy  also  ondsTtakes  to  pnrebaae  lauds  for  the 
a-ecoption  of  et-wag-.—Particniare  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bailey  Dent'in. 
Son,  A North.  Whlteha'l  place  ; or  of  Mr.  HENRY  DUDLEY 
COOPER,  Secretary,  No.  41,  FaTliameut-strset,  S.W. 

No.  21 , Mnnster-str-e',  Regent's-park— T i Lead  and  Glass  Merehau  (s, 
rolouimen,  and  Orliers.— Bv  OHer  of  Mr.  Leftwi  -h.  rearing 

IV/TR.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

I'X  on  the  above  PRKMISEd,  on  THUIISDAT.  MAY  20  and 
folk-wing  day.  at  TWELVE,  the  STOCK  : comprising  ab  ut  3 to’ s 
of  Lead,  Window. glass.  V-vnitb  WbUo'ea-l,  Oils  and  Col-rurs,  Brass- 
work,  rinse t Ba*ii)*.  Col'-ur,  Mill  f.ath«a.  Diving  Appicatu*.  Air  and 
olber  Pump-,  Jib  Craue,  2 Screw  Prevei.  aud  an  ludnity  of  arllcles 
aiipertaiulog  to  tbe  tr.da  Pliaoton  Cai^  2 Horse-,  a few  Lots  of 
Purniture,  sundcle’,  Ac. — Aucli-in  Offi-iss,  Cardingtuu-stieet,  Hsmp- 
slead-road. 

HACKNEY. — To  Contractors,  Builders.  CaTpantera.  and  Othare. 

]\/fR.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

IVL  on  tUa  PREMISES,  Amhiirst-r.ind,  Hockney,  opposite  *hs 
Milford  •lovarii,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  on  MONDAY.  MAY 
Smh.  at  TWELVE  for  ONE  i.’ol-«k.  the  Pt.ANrand  STOCK  of  a 
BUILDER:  eumprislng  aCiffA-l  P'-les.  board  and  cords,  putlogs, 
laddets,  wheels,  blocks,  fal's.  wind’a**.  mortislug  michine,  1,000 
yellow  planks,  deals  aud  battens,  20.000  feet  onartering,  dry-cut 
stuff,  mahogany,  two  sb«ls.  couuting-hi-iun,  law-plt,  ten  benrhes, 
iron  railings,  aud  other  useful  stock.— May  be  view,d.  and  oatalosues 
bad  ou  the  Premises;  and  of  thu  Auctioneer,  2,  Uardiugtoa-etreet, 
Hampstead-,  oaj.j 

BED  HILL.— Fxcellent  opening  for  a Builder  or  Contractor,  or 
Oebers,  requlringlrade  premise*  near  a railway.  Capital  premises, 
erected  for  a builder,  comprising  timber  store,  with  Joiner’s  shop 
for  15  brnchoa  over,  itaile  yard  and  premisoi,  oipltal  re-1  leoce, 
with  2 parloure,  4 bedroomi,  eountlng-lionee,  and  good  offices,  and 
two  eottage*.  The  property  abuts  on  the  Brigh'on  Railway,  from 
which  a siding  could  be  esi  ly  obtniued,  aud  is  epprooebud  from 
the  Brlghton-r-iad,  about  half  a mile  from  two  rallway-statlone, 

It  is  in  hand,  and  would  produce  109f.  a ye  it. 

IV/IR.  JOHN  LEES  is  instructed  to  SELL 

J-VI  by  AUCTION  at  the  Mart.  Tuksnhouse-vard  London,  on 
llJUKfiDAY,  MAY  DOlh,  at  TWEi.VE  o’clock,  I'his  capital  FRO- 
PKRTY.hsni  for  abint  U7  yeais.  ot  a smaU  reserved  rent.  A con- 
alderable  part  of  the  puichase  money  may  remain  on  mortgage.— 
Particulars  maj  bi  had  of  Messrs.  MORRIS,  STONE,  LOWNbUN,  A 
MORRIS,  Sollcltore,  5,  Finsbury  olieus.  Lmdon  ; of  Mr.  M.  REGIS, 
Sen.  Bed-bill  ; aid  of  Mr.  JOHN  LEES,  Auctioneer  and  Esute 
Agent,  Relgate,  Surrey. 

Now  PubllshlDg,  In  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each, 

rpHE  WORKSHOP. 

1.  Ihe  ab->vs  Journal  may  be  aptly  considered  as  a Practical  and 
Decorative  Work  of  Art.  furoUbiog  Bpoolmens.  with  Working 
lirtaUr,  for  all  branebes  of  Art,  Indu«try,  and  Trade  manufacture. 
Tbe  Dealgus,  executed  lu  the  first  style  of  Art,  In  all  cases  whe-e  not 
original,  are  copied  from  the  best  existing  examples,  both  KngUsb 
and  foreign.  The  value  of  the  same  Is  furthi-r  enhanced  by  Let'er- 
preas,  treating  upon  cbq  history  aud  presaut  state  of  all  branches  of 
iudustrial  pursuit;  as  alio  notices  of  ths  latest  luvsntious  and 
Practical  Receipts. 

A Sheet  of  Detadle  to  a Large  Size  will  be  given  as  a Supplement 
with  e,ch  Part. 

J.  HAOGER,  07,  PafvTOosier-row.  London. 

To  Builders,  Contracton.  aud  Others.— HORSHAM  BRICKFIELD, 
UPCHURCH,  Kent. 

|\/[ESSRS.  JACKSON  & BASSETT  will 

Lv-l-  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  above  stated,  on 
MOi'-DAY.  MAY  23id,  187d,  at  ELEVEN  for  TWELVE  o'clock  at 
noou,  about  500, oOO  excellent  quality  BRICKS,  oouiprising  stocks, 
gilokiugs,  and  place,  bolted  in  couvouient  lots.  Alsj  Iminadiacely 
After  ihu  Sale  of  the  above-nam-d  Bricks,  on  land  near  tj  the  said 
brickdeld,  about  8 acres  of  FLINTS,  not  dug,  in  couveuieuc  lota 
Tho  brick*  are  near  to  the  London,  Chatham,  ao  J Dov.r  i Railway 
Btatiun  at  Raiubam,  aud  also,  with  the  flluts,  near  to  water 
carriage.— Particulars,  Ac.  of  tbe  Anctioneera  Sittlngb  -urns. 

NEW  WORK  ON  CONSTRUCTION. 

Juit  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Fi  rty-sovvn  Wood  Engravings, 
cloth,  price  8<.  61  (po<tage,4d) 

'T’HE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING:  an 

1.  Elementary  Tvratlse  on  tbe  Principles  of  Constmc'ion,  Bspe- 
P'clally  adaplec  to  the  rrqulremeuis  of  Arcbitoctural  Students. 

By  E.  WYNDUAM  TARN.  M A.  Architect. 

“ No  Architectnral  Student  ehoii'd  bo  wilhnut  this  hand-hook  of 
constructloral  knowl-dge," — ArcAifecf,  April  9. 1870. 

‘’This  work  mus’  be  *e  welcome  to  thr  Student  in  Arcbiteolure  a* 
to  the  Student  in  Bngiueerlng.  The  quiet,  nest,  scientific  appro- 
priateness of  tbe  language  employed,  dlstlngaUhes  ths  master  mind.” 
Arfigan.May  1,1870. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statlonere'  HslI-court,  KC. 

MPSOM,— Very  eligible  Fievhold  Building  or  Aecommoda'i-m  Ijind 
close  to  the  town,  wi'b  froutage*  to  the  Banstesd  and  College, 
Boode,  within  a frw  mluule.' walk  of  railway  stations  in  direct 
communication  wllh  tbe  metropolis. 

IVyl  ESSRS.  BEADEL  are  instructed  to  SELL 

J.Y  1 by  AUOII 'N,at  the  MART.  Xokei  bons-yard.I.on-ion  on 
TUESDAY,  the  Slst  dayo  MAY,  at  TWELVE  for  ONR  o’clock 
eeveral  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND,  most  desirably  situate  for 
Building  puiposes,  contaiulng  about  12  acres,  at  prosBUt  luahijh 
€tate  of  coltlvatlon  as  maiket  garden  grouud.  The  land  has  con- 
siderable XronUge,  aud  from  its  proximity  to  the  favourite  tosrn  of 
Epsoiu  Is  certaiu  to  he  iu  demand  for  building  purpo.e*,  and  forms 
a good  security  for  tbe  luvesimeut  of  capital. — Panloulurs.  with 
Jn'ilo-?.'’.*'  ‘“■‘y  obtaloed  of  Messre.  WORDS- 

WORTH, BLaKB,  a HARRIS.  Solicitors,  South  Sca-h'inse,  Tbread- 
needle-atreel ; of  Mr.  ALFRED  SaVILL,  3,  8t.  Helen’a-place,  B.C. 
At  tbe  Mart : aud  of  Mossrs.  BEsD.iL,  2.5,  Oresham-str-et.  L undon. 

Now  ready,  NE3FIELD’4  ARCHITECTURE,  price  If.  11*.  OJ. 
originally  published  at  il. 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDIEVAL  ARCHI- 

XSCTURE,  from  Bk'tcbes  mode  in  France  and  Italy. 

By  W.  EDEN  NESFIELD.  Architect. 

100  Plates,  folio,  handsomely  half  brand,  gilt  edges. 

London  : ALFRED  TARRANT.  11.  Berle-BUeet.  Llucolu-inn-fieldj  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 

WALWORTH -COMMON  ESTATE  IMPROVEMENTa-ThlrdLittlng 
of  Building  Laud,  Including  51  valuable  B .lldiug  SItei  for  Private 
Booses,  bhops.  Manufacturing  Piemlse*.  aud  a corner  Tavern, 
with  the  proiptct,  almost  certain,  of  a transfer  of  licence  from  the 
olJ-eaiabllrhed  House  known  os  tbe  Hen  and  Chlckeus,  which  will 
be  pulled  down;  the  whole  being  most  eligibly  eitu-iTed  opp.isite 
to  Sorrej -Equate,  aud  foruiiug  partof  Alvey-ttreet.  Tliurlow-ttreet, 
fiou'hatieet,  aud  two  new  stieeta  to  be  called  luvilie-roail  aud 
Hopwood-etreet. 

|\,i  KSSKS.  0.  STUART  BARKER  & SON 

J-T-L  ate  favoured  with  iustrucllons  from  the  Governo's  aud  Ouar- 
dlaui  of  St.  Maty  Newington,  to  LET  a FURTHER  fORTlON  of 
the  WALWORl  H COMMON  EaTATF,  at  the  ELEtHANT  aud 
CASTLE  TaVUHN,  N. wingtoh-buits.  on  MONDAY,  MAY  30th, 
1870,  at  ONE  (or  TWO  o'clock  precDely.— ConOl'loiis  and  p'ane  may 
be  obUineU  of  JOSaPU  BUUOES8,  Eaq.  Vestry  Hall.  Walworth  - 
of  Messie.  H.  P.  A E.  CHtaTBR,  Sullcitore.  80.  Newlogton-buita, 
&E,  ; at  tbe  EUpbaut  aud  Caicla  Tavera,  Nawingtou,  B.E.  ; and  of 
the  Aiictioaeero.  37,  King  WiUlam-street,  Loudon  Bridge.  E.C.,  and 
144,  Walwurih-ruaa,  S.E. 

8vo.  cloth,  7*. 

TT  UMAN  MIND  (Elements  of  the 

J_J  Philosophy  of),  in  Twj  Parts. 

By  DUQAl  D 8 1 EWART. 

WUh  References,  Secbloual  Bead*,  Synoptical  Table  of  Couten's,  and 
TTanrlalions  of  ths  various  Greek,  Ia'Id,  aud  French  Quotations. 
London  : WILLIAM  TEQG,  Fancrat-lane,  Cheapside. 

Just  published,  price  2<  6J.  cloth. 

A TEXT-BO(JK  of  ART  STUDIES  for 

j\  Uea  In  Schoi-U  and  FamlHei. 

By  HENRY  WAEREN,  Kt.  rre-ldeiit  of  ths  Institute  ofPalntere  In 
Water  Colours. 

London  ; WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  22,  Paternoster-row  ; and 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  A CO. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  HUIt  Court  of  Chancery 
msde  in  a cause  of  " Colliugboume  v.  Maokrell,”  with  the  appro- 
batluu  of  Ihe  Vice  Chi.noellor,  bir  Richard  Mallus,  to  wuosi  Court 
tbs  said  uaure  U attaebtsd,  iu  three  lots,  by 

ly/j  R.  EDMUND  ROBINS,  the  person  ap- 

Xli  puiuUdby  the  said  Judge,  at  the  AUCTION  MAST,  Token- 
liou:>o  yiv.d,  in  the  City  of  Louriou,  on  TUESDAY,  the  24ih  day  of 
Mav.  IbrU,  at  TWO  o'clocs  In  the  afternoon  precieely,  eligible 
FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  (land  tax  redeemed),  situa'e  In 
StUlhflclds.  Wandsworth,  In  the  Ooimty  of  Suriey,  aud  offaiing 
choice  and  aitraclive  stioa  for  tbe  erection  of  villa  resldencss,  com- 
prised iu  three  different  plots  of  about  half  au  acre  each,  aud  en- 
joy log  a large  extol,  t of  frontage.  wUh  aproporilonate  depth.  These 
plots  abut  ou  or  immediately  lulj.ilu  the  Avenue,  West-hlil,  Melro  e, 
and  other  well-kuowu  toads,  and  are  iu  every  leepect  most  d-*irably 
eltunce.  Parilcul.rs,  with  plau,  may  be  hod  (gratis)  of  Mr.  nKVILL 
JOURUAJN,  Soltcilor,  tit.  Paurs-cbainbers,  IS,  Pateruosler-row  E C * 
of  Mra,rs.  PAKKIS  A POLLOCK,  Solicttors,  03,  LincoL.Vinu-aeids! 
W.C.  ; of  Jleesis.  LETHBKIDGE  A tON,  Soludtom.  25,  Ahiug.lon- 
1 street.  Wettmlusier,  S.W. ; at  the  Mart ; and  of  Mr.  ROBINS.  5. 

: Waterloo-pUce,  Poll-malJ,  S.W.  ' ’ 

, KSED.  EES.  EDWARDS,  Chief  Cleik. 

Dated  this  5tU  day  of  May,  1379.  ..  as 

TO  ALL  FREEMASONS. 

Just  published,  framing  size  20^  In.  by  16  to.  price  5s. 

A FINK  PORTRAIT,  oq  Steel,  of  the 

Right  Honourable  the  EARL  DE  GREY  and  RIPON. 
M.W.O.M.  iu  full  M-u<->Nic  cotiume.  A compstili-n  to  the  admirable 
portrait  of  the  late  M.W.O.M.  a frw  of  which  are  on  hand. 

Loudon:  WILLIAM  TEOO,  Faucraa-lane,  Cheapside. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5-'. 

QTEVENS’S  (DR.  ABEL)  HISTORY  of 

O MSTHODISM.  Vol.  3,  fiom  the  Death  of  Wesley  to  the  Cen- 
tenary  Jui-Uee  of  Meihodlrm  ; cousld-red  lu  I’l  Relatione  to  British 
and  American  ProteB’au>i>m.  New  edl'lon,  with  Notes  and  Copious 
Index.  Unifoim  with  Tegg's  edition  of  vole.  1 and  2,  bound  In  one. 
Loudon:  WILLIAM  TEGG, Faucras-laue,  Cheapside. 

A ECHITECTURAL  BOOKS.— A NEW 

ZY  CATALOGUE  of  EiigUrii  and  Foreign  BOOKS  on  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, BUILUIN  *.  ORNAMENT,  the  FINE  ARTS,  Ac.  for. 
warded  GratU  aud  Po‘t-frse  to  all  parte,  on  application  to  BRADLEY 
THOMAS  BAT3POKD,  Archlleotural  uid  Eoglueerlug  Bookstller, 
52  High  Holoora  London  W.C. 

Now  ready,  ISrao.  dotb,  price  4^  (postage  4il.). 

WEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

’ T TBACrOR’3  PRICE  BOOK  for  1870.  Containing  Price*  for 
Wofltln  all  branches  of  the  Buildloc  Trade;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Tabie«,No*es  Memoranda.  £c. 

" Wei!  done  and  rellttble,"— A'npIuA  .Vfchanie. 

"A  mnltltudlnoua  variety  of  luefal  informiUon."— 

“ Carcfa'ly  revised  and  admi-ab’y  arranged.”—  Fiiffineer. 
londoD  : LOCKWOOD  * CO.  7,  Btatloneri'  Hall-omrt.  E C. 


JNDIA  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

(XAPTAJN  LYONS'S  PHOTOORAPHS  of  SOUTHERN  INDIA, 
Price  8i.  each. 

NOTES  explanatorv  of  above, 

Bdited  by  JAMES  FEBGUS30N,  F.R.S. 

Demy  flvo.  100  pp.  price  8«. 

Orati*  to  Pnrcha«pr»  of  Ten  Pholographs. 

BOURNE  & SHEPHERD'S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  INDIA, 
price  84.  each. 

The  above  may  be  seep,  and  'elected  from. 

MARION  A CO.  SS  * S3.  Soho-aiuare. 

Fublieblcg  Department  on  the  firat-floor. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

Partnership. — wanted, an  energetic 

MAN  (a  plumber  preferred),  to  jrin  a Young  Mri  in  com 
menc'Dg  a bti4iiea",  where  there  U a rood  opfolog,  N.E  DUtrlet, 
aud  to  which  m'ghl  be  added  gla>9  entting,  Ac.  A emdlaum  only 
r-qulred  to  eomm-noa  with,— Address,  A.  B.  Post-offloo  Amhurst- 
road.  Stoke  Newingtoo. 


Partnership. — a Gentleman,  who 

Iian  bad  IS  yean'  experience  In  the  several  branchei  of  the 
pro'easlnn,  and  who  bas  a email  omnexinn  with  'everd  works  la 
hand,  would  ha  glad  to  negotiate  for  a MODERATE  SHARE  of  a 
GOOD  PRACTICE  In  Loodon.  Commdnlcatlone  will  lie  cjneldered 
onna  ienttal,  and  should  give  real  name  aud  addrew.— 7d3,  Office  of 
‘‘The  Diiild-r." 


Partnership.— WANTED,  a part- 
ner, to  JOIN  a FIRM  of  CONTRACTORS.  Sawmill  Pro- 
prietors. and  Buil'iiig  Ma'erial  Dealers,  doing  a good  tra  te,  capable 
of  being  largely  developed,  having  siding  Into  premi-Bs  o immatiloat- 
Ing  direct  with  dockr  aud  river.  Ten  miles  from  London.  CapUsl 
reqnlrrd,  500J —Address.  Td',  Office  of  ‘‘  Toe  Builder.” 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  ARCHITECT  with 

I.  a valuable  CONNEXION,  and  who  hss  carried  out  many  Im- 
portant work.4,  w 'hes  for  a SHARE  In  an  esttbllihed  Practice  In 
Lond  n or  t'  e country  cipshle  of  being  Increased  by  appl  ettioa 
aod  -kill.  As  a preliminary  step  be  would  be  willing  to  uud>rtake 
for  a t me  the  managemeut  of  an  offlue.— Address,  7J0,  Offl.e  of 
"Th*  Bu  liler.” 


P SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

vT»  and  Contractors  fur  any  class  of  Submarine  Wirlt,  such  as 
Repairing  Dock-gates.  Inverts,  UnderpInnlDr  Q iay-walU,  Sinking 
Cylinders  for  Bridges,  Workiog  at  Sunken  Veetels,  Jic.  — PriveCa 
Residence,  6d.  Gladstcne-atreet,  Bitterssa  Perk. 

Brickmaking.— WANTED,  a fore- 
man BRICKUAKER.  well  acquainted  with  Clamp  aud  Kll 
Work.  Good  ctaarecter  ludUpeniable. — Apply  to  Mr,  A,  FRA3EI 
Motden,  Surrey. 


T^LECTION  of  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR 

I 'J  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1S3S.  — The  Metro 
pohtan  Board  of  Wurlu  hereby  give  notice  that  the?  wilt  on 
FRIDAY,  the  27th  day  of  MAY  instant,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  at  no 
at  tb-ir  Offici-,  Spring-gardens,  Cbariug -cruse,  proosei  to 
ELECTION  of  a bURVEYOR  for  the  District  of  S'.  Mr'garst  and 
John  the  Bvsogellit,  and  the  Close  of  the  Colleglato  Church  of 
Peter,  Westmiuster.  Applications  in  wrl'.lng,  strting  age.  wit 
c«ctl&ca'«s  «.f  comiietency  under  the  Building  Act,  addie  e d to  tb 
Cle'k  of  Che  Bourd,  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Boaid,  unt 
FOUR  o'clock  p.m.  ou  TUESDAY,  the  21’h  lost.  Ea-h  candidate 
mu-t  be  Id  atteudauce  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Board,  ou  Che  2.'thlnit 
Nil  caudi  late  will  be  eligible  for  appolntmout  whose  age  Is  unde 
23  years  or  above  50  years. 

JOHN  POLLARD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Spring-gardeiiB,  May  14ih,  1870. 


SAVIOR  required  by  the  Vestry  of 

RICHMOND,  Surrey.— A work'ng  pavior.  Constant  employ- 
lOt  will  iHi  fiiuiid.— App'y,  by  let'er,  addres  ed  to  Mr,  B BEARD, 
rveyur,  Blobmond,  Surrey,  stating  where  and  at  what  employed 
t,  and  the  wages  per  hour  required. 


nno  WORKING  ENGINEERS.  — The 

.1.  Boa-d  of  Management  of  the  Central  London  Dis'rict  School 
require  a practical  ENOlaE'^Rfor  their  ludustrialSouo  il  Ritabllsh 
ment,  at  HauwctI,  Middlesex.  Salary  SI.  a week,  with  ration: 
lodging,  and  washing.  Appltratlona  In  the  bandwcltiug  of  th 
caudUiates  (who  must  be  unmarrUd),  stating  age,  aud  present  am 
previous  occnpatlons,  are  to  be  setit  with  tsetlinoulals  1 1 me  on  a 
before  FRIDAY,  HAY  27ih  lust,  and  candidates  must  att-ad  at  tb 
Boa-d’s  Offices,  No.  10,  BaelnghaU-streot,  CUy.  ou  MONDAY 
MAY  30tb  lost  at  THREE  o'clock.  Information  as  to  thu  duties 
may  be  obtained  on  personal  application  to  the  Superintendent  at 
the  hchooL  No  travelling expsnaea  will  be  paid  by  the  Mioagers. 

SAMUEL  HEATH,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

10,  BaalDgball-itieet.B.C.  May  IBth,  187U, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  GENTLEMEN  ABOUT  TO  BU'Ll). 

WANIED,  JOINER’S  and  GENERAL 

BUILDING  WORK,  by  the  Piece.  Slalrcmes  and  sasbes 
made  from  4-.  per  pair.  Can  prepare  and  worx  from  plans,  and 
would  couiract  for  whole  of  joiner's  work  for  villa  or  o .llage-. — 
r.  PATTEN,  GruBveuor  Cottage,  Qrosvenor-street,  Islington,  N. 


WANTED, 

T V Office,  a flrsi 


, in  a Builder’s  and  Contractor’s 

t drst-clars  MANAGING  CLERK.  Must  be  a good 
well  up  lu  esClmatlog,  A.'.,  and  nose  hard  app'y 
lose  cuaraocer  will  not  bear  the  sCrlelest  iDvesiigatiou.  — Apply 
it,  by  letter,  grating  qualidcatloui,  pcevloisengigemants,  Ao,  B. 
eof  Mr,  B.  Bryan,  Decorator,  Wolham-green,  Fulham. 


WANTED,  TWO  handy  YOUTHS, 

accustomed  to  Machinery,  i One  to  work  a trylug-up 
machine,  aud  the  other  to  assist  at  a Woresam's  Joluer,  aud  to  mske 
tbrm-elves  generally  useful.  A constancy  for  steady  respectable 
yonthe. — Apply  ImmeJialely,  with  letter  of  itcjuimeudatiun,  to 
S J.  JEUKARD.  a»w  Mills.  LewUbain.  


WANTED,  a competent  CLERK,  in  a 

GENERAL  BUILDER’S  and  DECORATOR'S  OFFICE. 
Hours  from  blx  to  Six.  Salary,  50a.  per  week.— Address,  1)93,  OMce 
of  The  Builder.’' 


WANTED,  GENTLEMAN,  of  flrst-class 

address  and  appearance,  who  has  got  a goad  connexion 
among  the  bulldiug  and  enginaerlug  trsries.  to  KEPREdE.iIT  an 
nndertakii  g by  wblch  a good  income  can  bo  secured.— Address, 
“Buildor,’  care  of  Mr.  Gosden,  AdvertUlug  Agei.t,  1,  Uroee-co-Jrt, 
Buw-btroet,  W.C.  


w 


ANTED, 

PAINTER,  for  B( 
I. — Address,  T.  W.  C 
Ingham. 


a first- class  FIGURE 

iiicd  Glass.  A good  draughtsman  pro- 


W AN  TED,  a good  CLASSIC  STONE 

FIGURE  CaEVKR.  One  who  caa  out  with  or  without  a 
model.-Apply,  slating  terms  Ac.  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOORE, 
BuiiJor,  Ac,  Forc-streul-hlll,  Exeter. 
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TO  BITILDEBS  AM)  CONTRACTORP. 

WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  FORRMAN.  Cariwnter  nod  Join-r 
1>7  t?a<9r.  Good  i«rcreD(C  fcom  last  eoiployer.— Adilxeu,  A.  B.  No,  3, 
Rtchmond-gTOTe,  Eicbino'jd-ro»(],  Barosbury. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENOIHF.ERP,  AND  OTHERS. 

‘lir ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

YV  CLERK  of  WORKS, orM  OKNERAL  MANAGER  Fir«t- 
»T,  ti,e  coantiy.— Address,  709, 


TQ  ARCOIIECTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  energetic  Young  Man, 

A Bfiod  DrsUEblnu'n,  with  unexceptionable  lee'i- 
reoDiale,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  with  alvlew  to  PARTNERSHIP, 
-where  a small  capital,  energy,  and  Irdnstiy  would  be  required. 
Frerent  eahiry.  )30I.  per  annum, — Address,  A.  b.  1,  Boscobel 
Gardens,  RegeLt's  Park.  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


YYr ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

V V JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  by  a neat  and  efficient  DR  AUG: 


It  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Has  had  f.  nr  years' expeit*-noe,  and  is  well  up  in  the  general 
routine  of  an  office.  Excellent  references,  Ac,— Address,  A.  T.  Z.  i). 
Crawford-street.  Ci>mberwell.  


YirANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  expe- 

T V rlem-ed  tKGINEERINO  ASSISTANT.  He  has  had  great 
practice  at  rallwsyand  town  surreylng  and  levelling,  making  plans 
and  secliont, 'ettiuB  out  foitlficaUans.  and  ether  Important  engi- 
neering works  — Address,  F,  106,  Rutland-street,  Hnlme,  Man- 
chester, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  k< 


wanted,  by  a good  PLUMBER.  weU 

T V experienced  in  every  part  of  the  trade,  a good  JOB  In  the 
above  line.— ACdrese,  718,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CAFPENTRR°  Town  or 
country.  Aged  33,  Good  refetencee. — Address,  A.  B,  !8,  Royal-street, 
Lambeth.  


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

Y V I mall  fl  tn.  by  a reep'Ctablo,  sober  Man.  Has  been  foreman 
of  carpenters  and  J"Ueti,  but  f r some  yeaie  past  has  been  working 
in  loan  sod  country,  engaged  by  builders  as  General  Managing 
For- man  of  Works,  but  now  withes  for  emploimeut  more  peruia- 
Dent,  for  which  very  moderate  wages  only  are  required.  Accustomed 
to  eetting  out  snd  measuilng  work  In  all  braLches,  taking  out  quan- 
tities, and  occailoually  eetimatlDg  for  eonltacts.  general  repairs, 
alterations,  4c,  Also  preparing  drawings  for  buildinis.  Good  refer- 
ences from  engagements  for  the  last  ten  yearac— Address,  J.  3.  Mr. 
Windsor's^  Wycumhe-road,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  Em- 
ployment as  plumber,  GASFITrKR,  and  PLAIN 
ZINCWORKEP.  Thoroughly  understands  puui|is.  bath  and  closet 
work,  repairing,  4c.  State  wages  given.  O-iod  references.— Add rete. 
PLUMBER,  care  of  Mrs.  Saddlnglou,  3,  Lewlbham-road,  Greenwich, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


'\X7’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T V an  F.NGAGEMBNT  as  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  or  Clerk  of 
Woiks.  Well  U|>  iuall  branches  of  the  building  trades.  First-class 
refrrencet  from  London  Builders  and  Architects.  Aged  33,  Jolasr 
by  trade.  Country  not  o jected  to.— Address,  W.  G.  42,  New  Church- 
Btr.ei,  PadduigiQD.  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE- 

KNOaGH.MENT  as  PRIME-COST  or  0)NERAL  CLERK, 
ASSISTANT  ESTIMATOR,  4c.  Quick  at  figures,  ami  a good  pen- 
man. Terms  moderate.— Address,  No.  734.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

‘ITT’ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

tY  CLERK  of  works,  a RE-ENG AOEUE .NT  or  a BITUA- 
TION  as  GENERAL  MANAQING  FOREMAN.  Competent  to 
piepare  woikiug  aad  detail  drawinss,  meamre  upwjrk,  takeout 
qaantltlee,  aud  rstimale. — Address,  W,  D.  8.  hbenezer-place,  Nurth- 
etd,  Fulham,  S.W.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS- 

W ANTED, GRAININGandMARBLING, 

by  piecework  or  otherwise. — Address,  H.  WATSON,  103, 
BayhHTO-streo’.  Camdeo-town,  N.W. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  an  improver  to  the  above,  baviog  been  at  the 
trade  some  time.  A g’od  jobbing  shop  not  ohjeete  I to.  Town  or 
couotry. — Adilrese,  R.  F.  Post-office,  118,  Camdeu-road.  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  &C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Five  year,,’  expeileuce  la  an 
Anbltecl'e  Office.  Satisfactory  lefcrooce.  Age  S3.— Address,  764, 
0mc6"TheBuUder."  


■\Y7 ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man. 

Y V a RE-ENOAOEMENTas  FuRKMaN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or 
to  Take  Charge  of  a J-ob.  Well  up  to  setl  log  out  work.  Good  refer- 
ence.— Addres',  W.  U.  Post-ofllce,  Lower  Norwood. 


TO  ABCHITRCTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ATT" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  GENERAL  MANAGER  and  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly 
piflcUcal  and  energetic  Man  (joiner  by  Ir.vde).  Well  up  in  offlie 
routine,  plana  and  detail  drawings,  and  all  branches  of  the  building 
trade.  Ten  yeare' experience.  Pint-class  reference.  (London  pre- 
ferred).—Addnaa,  JOHN  PEAR9E,  Butland,  Modbury,  Devon. 


TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

Yir ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION or  JOB  as  thoroughly  practical  PLUMBER.  Wall 
) 1 In  all  Its  branebes.- Address,  W.  C.  W.  5,  Duke-street,  Llssou 


WANTED,  a PERMANENCY,  by  a first- 

cissi  plaU  aud  decorative  PAPERUANOER,  and  thoroughly 
understanda  dlsleinperlog.  Can  have  go.d  references,  if  requvted.— 
Address,  0.  M.  No.  6,  Tbornbiil  - square,  Welllngtou  - street, 
Cambetwel'.  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

■\Y7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

YV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Accua- 
tcined  to  Diawing,  Eatlmatlog,  Taking  out  QuitnUtles,  Biokkeep- 
lug,  aud  the  genetsl  routine  of  the  busiueas.  Age  28.  Good 
references. —Address,  H.  .care  of  Mr.  P.  Haiice,  53,  King's-iood, 
Chelsea.  S.W. 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced 

MACHINIST,  a SITUATION  to  work  Moulding  Machine,  or 
Joiner.  Can  make  Cutte  s and  sharpen  Cirvular  Saws  if 
iiulrej.— Apply  t«  J.  K.  6,  Rosemary-street,  Hoxtoo,  N. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  to 

yV  the  above.  Thoroughly  understai  ’ 


_ __  .rstanda  the 

e cost.  Good  references.  Age  23.— Addrest 
t,  Llverpool-roid,  N.  


YIT" ANTED,  by  a Builder's  Clerk,  a 

YV  SITUATION,  In  the  Office  of  a Builder  and  Contractor.  Is 

well  acquainted  wilb  the  general  duties  of  a Builder's  Office,  In- 
cluding prime  cost.  Can  give  good  reference.  Age  24.— Address, 

J.  H.  27,  Carter  laue,  81.  Paul'e,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHER3._ 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Builder’s 

VY  Cl  ik,  a RE-KNGAQEMENT  as  BOOKKEEPER  aod 

ACCOUNTANT.  We'l  up  In  prime  cost,  and  day-work  accauoU, 
estimating,  and  measurlug,  4c.  Good  references. — Address,  ALPHA, 
Post-office,  63,  Roman-road,  Old  Ford,  E. 

AYT" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of 

YV  WORKS,  or  Manager  on  an  EsUte,  Can  prepare  plans, 
sped flcatlou',  take  out  quantitieq  and  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  branches  of  the  buUdlug  trad.*,  Address,  769,  Office  of  " The 
Builder. " 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

AAr ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a quick, 

YV  experienced,  practical  Man,  aged  36.  Used  to  a first-class 
■(bblng  shop,  vis.  shop,  office,  public,  or  waiehouie.  Altera- 
lions  and  repairs.  Joiner  and  c-srpenter,  O od  penman,  4c.  Low 
wages  Accepicd  for  a long  job.— Address,  W.  8. 1,  Csrlton-roid,  South 
Globe-road,  Mile-end. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

AAT ANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

YV  MENT.by  a really  efficient  ASSISTANT,  whose  thorough 
and  varied  experience  suits  him  to  all  dosses  and  styles  of  arebUec- 
tnrsl  asslstauce,  to  de>ign  and  otherwise.  Highest  references. 
Term*  very  moderate.— Address,  W.  F.  F.  No.  44,  Sparkenhoe-streot, 
Leicester. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoroughly  competent  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  with  many 

years’  expeiieocs  lu  bookkeeping,  meaiuclog,  quantities,  esrimatlug, 
eu  pe riutendlng  works,  and  the  usual  routine.  Can  take  sole  mauage- 
meat.  Age  33.  Parlial  employment  not  objected  to.  Good  refer- 
euces.— Address,  K A 4,  St.  George's-road.  Regent's  Park. 

TO  BUILDERS.  4c, 

VAT  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BUILD- 

VY  EB’S  CLERK  in  the  couatry.  or  General  Foreman  on  an 
Estate.  Age  30.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  D.  23.  St.  Thoma ’*- 
road,  Flosbury  Park,  Holloway, 

AALANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION  as 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Aged  21.  Capabilities— designing,  plan- 
ning, pertpeclive,  freehand  and  detail  drawing,  and  coluurisL  It 
alto  a good  penman.  Sslary  7ul.  first  twelv- monllie.  Spiclmcus  of 
drawing,  and  excellent  lotliinaulahi  ihowo. — Address,  FRANK, 
18,  Sherbome-slreet,  Blandfurd-s  |Uara,  N.W. 

TAT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER.  GLAZIER,  4c.— Address,  G.  D.  366, 
City-road. 

AATANTED,  by  a steady  and  experienced 

YY  PAPERHANOER,  a consUnt  SITUATION.  Can  do  painting, 
distempering,  4c.  Wages  moderate  —Address,  R.  D.  Mr.  Wood'*,  5, 
Cbarlo  te-street.  Blackftiars-road,  8. 

AATANTED,  a RE-ENGAGAGEMNT  as 

YV  SHOP  or  WorklogSHoP  FOREMAN  of  JOINRR9,  by  a tho- 
roughly prac.ical  itea  >y  man,  quick  at  setting  out  rods,  can  draw 
plans,  elevations,  4c.  Good  reference  fruni  Ust  sltua. Ion. —Address, 
A.  B.  16.  Kadnor-street,  Kiog's-rood,  Chelsea. 

AYTANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

VY  WORKS,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  a 
Boilder'a  Manager.  A gold  raea-surer.  well  vereed  In  preparing 
working  aud  detail  drawings,  and  hot  filled  the  situation  ol  out-door 
and  shop  foreman.  Quod  refetejces  and  Uslimonbils.— Address, 
F.  J.  care  of  Mrs.  Farrett,  14,  Palace-rood,  Slangote. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

AATANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

YV  GAOEMENT  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  4o.  Has  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  measuring  up  work,  estimating,  and  the 
prime  CdSt.  having  b.d  ten  year.' good  practice.  Terms  moderate.- 
Address,  A.  B.  Ill,  Spenccr-road,  Junction-road,  N.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  J0ISKR3. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a YOUTH 

V Y to  the  above,  aged  15.  where  be  will  gain  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  trade.  State  terms,  in  the  house,  to  Mr.  TYLER,  86, 
Seymour-street,  Ka*ton-8  iuare.  N.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

iXT" ANTED,  a bE- ENGAGEMENT,  in 

Y Y an  Office  of  the  above.  ’IhorougblyuodersLsuds  the  routine, 
c.an  meaauie  up  work,  estimate,  4c.  Country  not  objected  to. 
UnexceptlonsblB  retereucei  can  be  given.— Terms,  4c.  to  be  addressed 
to  720,  Office  of  '*  The  Build-r," 

YlirANTED,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 

thoroughly  practical  and  energetic  Man  (In  town  or  country). 
Thoroufbiy  conversant  wiih  the  mauageroent  of  all  trades, 
meaiQTloB  up  works,  4c.  First-class  references  and  testimonials. — 
Address,  637.  Office  of  "The  BaUd-t." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AA7  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  MAN, 

YY  a SITU.ATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  ; 
can  do  graining  it  required  j as  above  over  2 ' years.  Unexception  - 
able  refBre..ce.— Address,  H.  M.  32,  Temple-street,  St.  George's-rood, 
Southwark. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

AATANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  an 

YY  ASSISTANT,  by  one  who  has  completed  bis  articles.  Isa 
neat  draughuman.  Can  deilgn,  make  detail  aod  working  drawings. 
Good  references.  Salary  not  such  an  object  as  employment.- Ad- 
dress, G,  M.  FARMER,  Uachymhyd,  Ruthin. 

AATANTED,  by  a steady  Young  JOINER, 

V V a SITUATION  In  London,  Brighton,  or  Bristol,  In  shop  or 
ont.  Can  work  stairs  or  handrails  If  required.  Wage*  no  object.— 
Address.  ASHWOKIH.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AATANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  an  Arcbi- 

VV  Hot'*  Office,  ss  ASSISTANT,  by  a first-class  General 

Draugh'smau.  Well  up  in  Gothic  designs,  perspective,  and  cumpe 
Hlion  woik.  Age  27.  Eight  years'  experience.— Address,  A.  B.  6, 
Henry  street,  Peotonville,  N. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  (of  JOINERS,  or  Cba  ge  of  a Job.  Pcs- 
leues  a tboiough  knowledge  of  building  generally,  atu!  church  resto- 
ration. Can  trace  aud  draw  p'ans,  and  assist  in  Office  If  required, 
FlrsLcIasa  reference  from  Ute  employer.— Address.  ALPHA,  Post. 
- " • Norfolk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WT" ANTED,  by  two  thoroughly  practical 

T V Men, to  TAKE  tne  PREPARING  aud  FIXING  ul  JOINERS, 
WORK,  or  the  Carcassing  and  Plxlug  only,  or  either  to  Take  Charge 
of  a Job.  Good  rtfcrtucES,- Address,  F.  8.16,  StockwcUFrlvate-ioad, 
ClapUam-iiae, 


TO  TIMBER  AND  MAHOGANY  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED,  by  a highly  respectable  Young 

Man,  of  thorough  business  habit*  (who  is  well  up  in  the 
Englbb  timber  tiade),  a UK-BNOAGEMENT,  os  SALESMAN, 
YARD  I'OBEMAN,  4o,  in  the  above.  Has  hid  three  years’ expetl6ni.o 
tn  a Loudon  yard.  Willing  to  be  engaged  at  a nominal  salary.  Good 
character,  and  flrst-cbuM  lefetence*.— Address,  first  iustuQce, 

A Z.  12,  Windsor  road,  HoUoway,  N. 


AATANTED,  a CONSTANCY,  by  a Work 

V V ing  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Fully  competent.  Can 
uudertake  charge  of  genera' work.  Sober  habits.  Wages  moderate. 
Address,  737,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Com- 

YV  pelent  lo  prepare  plans  and  drawings.  Well  practlied  in 
leeignlng  villa  resi-lencas,  and  would  ais'at  geuerallv  in  the  Office. 
Town  or  1 ountry.— Addre-B,  A.  57.  FalkUnd-road,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AA7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

YY  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Londin 

Brsckfield-road,  N.  Liverpool 

AATANTED,  ENGAGEMENT  as  PRIME 

YY  COST  CLERK  to  a Builder.  Experienced  in  every  depirt- 
ment,  especially  the  above  and  fluancial.  Beferencei  from  two 
irlucipsl  London  flrme.— Address,  C.  G.  H.  22,  Lamb’s  Condnlt- 
street,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  a 

VV  thorough  PAINTER, '4c,  Writer  and  Gilder,  and  sccua- 
omed  to  the  management.  Town  or  country.— Address,  C.  R.  23, 
Clarence  Gardena,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  purchased  the 

1 Lease  of  a valuable  PLOT  of  GROUND,  In  the  City,  wishes  to 

meet  with  a Builder  who  la  willing  to  undertake  the  rebuilding 
about  6,0061 ) and  leave  1,6001.  on  mortgage,  at  6 per  cunt,  for 
twelve  months.— Address,  G.  B.  W.  Desoou'--,  151,  Leadsuhall-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR". 

rpHF.  Advertiser,  accustomed  to  prepare 

1 general,  detail,  and  perapeelive  drawings,  able  to  abstract 
aud  bill,  desires  a BIlUATION  la  a good  Office.  A midorate  salary 
'or  a permaUBOcy,— Address,  736,  Offloa  of  " The  Bull  Jar  ’’ 

TO  NOBLEMEN.  ESTATE  AGENTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  thoroughly  well  up  iu 

i work  of  every  desciiptlou,  Land,  Timber  Measiic'ug,  Repairs 
to  Property,  and  a knowledge  of  Farming,  wishes  to  meat  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT  on  an  ESTATE  or  WORKS.  Aged  29.  O.ml  refer- 
ences.—Address.  BUILDER,  D.  Greenaway,  esq  2),  Bt.  Mivy-ate. 

TO  OWNERS  OP  ESTATES,  4c. 

rpHE  Sou  of  a Builder  desires  a SITUA- 

1 TION.  Has  had  the  management  of  an  estate  of  nuall 

property,  also  the  erection  of  homes.  Well  up  In  bclckinikiiig, 
account*,  4c.  Thoroughly  understands  theliw  of  Uudlord  and 
tenant  Couulty  [preferred.— Address,  SURVEYOR,  21,  Alexsodet- 
vlllae,  Seven  SUters-rood. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

^HE  Advertiser  is  OPEN  for  an  ENGAGE- 

1,  MENT  as  a GENERAL  MACHINISr.  Can  sharjen  or  work 
frame  or  circular  sawi,  or  a General  Joiner.  Has  no  objection  bo 
Town  or  couatry.  Good  references  can  be  given. — Addrew,  L.  D.  26, 
Portland-street.  Wandaworth-road. 

TO  LIME,  CEMENT.  AND  FIRE-BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  26,  possessing  con- 

i slderable  experience,  is  open  to  an  ENG.VGEMENr  ai  CLRRK 

and  COLLE' TOR.  Good  bookkeeper.  Flrst-clois  reference?.— 
Addtesf.  673,  Office  of  " The  Builder.’' 

TO  BUILDERS. 

QTAIROASE  and  HANDRAIL  WORK 

O CONTBACrBD  FOB.  by  an  experienced  Workman. —Address, 
GKO.  RIDDELL,  la,  Falrford -grove.  Lower  Kenulngton-laoe. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  ARCUITBCTS,  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

T^ENBEAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of 

vT  WORKS.— A Person,  for  many  years  employed  as  above  upon 
Government  Work*.  4c.  requires  a SITUATION.  Welt  experienced 

In  the  details  and  construction  of  public  buildings,  duck*,  sea-wall*, 
and  forlificatloni.  First-class  references  auil  testlmoiiUI*,— Address, 
ALPHA,  3,  Bleuhelm  road,  Hornsey-road,  London,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

T^MPLOYMKNT  WANTED,  by  a steady 

Pi  Man,  as  GAS.STEAM.and  HOT-WAtER  FIlTER.  Onewho 
uuderslands  hit  business,  and  U qualified  for  cirryiog  out  any 
dlmensiont  in  above  line.  References  can  be  given.— Address,  A.  Z 

49,  Albert-road,  KllUurn  Park. 

A FRENCH  GENTLEMAN,  pupil  of  an 

xA.  emlntut  architect,  wishes  to  enter  an  Aicniteol’*  office. 
Moderate  salary.— Adlresa,  L.  A.  cate  Of  A.  Maurice,  13,  Xavietock- 
row,  Covent-gtrden. 

TO  BUILDERS,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

A LONDON  practical  FOREJIaN,  who 

f\  ha*  just  completed  extensive  villas  >D  the  couii.ry,  wishes  for 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  lo  Take  Charge  of  Works  lu  Town  orcountry. 
Good  references.- Address,  J.  B.  13,  Gloucester-teirace.  Beckenham, 

A CLERK  of  WORKS  of  great  experience 

deslresa  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  couatiy.  Firol-elais 
refeiences.— Address.  630,  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 

A TWELY^E-HORSE  POWER  second-hand 

Ax  PORTABLE  ENGINE,  on  wheels,  TO  BE  SOi-U,  cheap,  Can 

be  seen  at  work  at  auy  time,  by  application  to  A.  RaNSUME  4 OU. 
3U4.  Kiog't-road,  Chelsea. 

A GENTLEMAN,  haviog  lately  completed 

r\  extensive  huiidiug  operations  at  the  We*t-eu),  desitei  a 
KB-ENGAUEMENT.  A practised  draughUman,  luBwuter,  and 
accountant.  Low  saliry  or  commission.  High  recommeudatlons. 
Town  or  country, — Address,  631,  Office  of  " Tno  Bulldof.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

A COMPETENT  and  efficient  BUILDER’S 

AX-  ASSISTANT  de.ires  a BE-ENQAGEMBNT.  Up  in  eatima* 
matUg,  measuring,  jobbing,  bookkeepiug,  prime  c.isi,  4c.  Could 
manage  In  the  ahaence  of  prlncip?!  Unexceptionable  reference*. 
Adorees  L.  C.  Mr.  Clark,  Stationer,  Adam-slreet  West,  Biyanstouo- 
square,  W. 

A CORRECT  and  experienced  AKCHI- 

Ax.  TECIUHAL  DRADGUrSMAN  wUhes  to  hear  of  an  tN- 
GAGEMENT.  Salary  moderate.  Saiisfuctory  referencea— AUdres*, 
H.  23,  Moutpeller-ntreet,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  is  now 

Ai.  open  to  a JOB  as  PIECEMABTEB,  4c.-AJdres3,  G.  II. 
14,  Paik-walk,  Fulham-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A S OLBKK  of  WUKKS  or  GUNERAl 

/~\  FORLMAN,  by  a thoroughly  exponem-ed  and  qualittel  Man. 
Good  leletences.— Address.  H,  £.  45,  Park-walk,  Chebes. 
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The  Value  of  the 
Study  of  Nature. 


HAT  EVER  may  be 
tbe  exact  obaracter 
of  that  mysterious 
bond  which  con- 
nects man  with 
those  mute  forms  of 
animal  Hfe  over 
which  he  exercises 
BO  unchecked  a do- 
minion, — whatever 
that  community  of 
intelligent  nature 
in  virtue  of  which 
he  has  trained  the 
horse,  and  domesti. 
cated  the  dog, — no 
doubt  can  exist  as 
to  the  important 
part  which  fami- 
liarity with  the 
habits  of  animals 
bears  in  human 
education.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  this  edu- 
cational power  is 
confined  to  the  spe- 
cies of  the  animal 
i kingdom  alone.  Tho  childhood  of  mankind, 
t whencesoever  that  golden  age  may  have  dated, 
r was  passed  face  to  face  with  nature.  The  physical 
i forces  that  give  constant  variety  toi  the  features 
of  the  wildest  landscape,  impressed  their  mes- 
sage on  the  imagination  of  the  new-born  race. 
The  sunshine  was,  to  those  children  who  were 
fathers  of  men,  the  smile  of  Heaven.  The  storm 
uttered  a voice  pf  warning,  of  terror,  or  of 
protection.  To  this  very  hour  the  poet  can  only 
be  reared  in  the  cradle  of  nature. 

The  double  world  of  life,  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  teems  with  lessons  fitted  for  a 
more  advanced  period  of  education.  Industry 
1 was  first  taught  by  the  culture  of  vegetable  pro- 
^ dace.  To  eat  bread  was  the  first  inducement  to 
i|  human  labour ; so  soon  as  a northward  migration, 
from  regions  where  the  banana  and  tho  date-palm 
f offer  their  untillod  harvest  to  the  dneky  tribes  had 
I taken  place,  to  those  where,  under  more  changeful 
i seasons,  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  cereals  are 
j|  indigenous,  and  where  they  wooed  the  hand  of  tbe 

i cultivator.  So  long,  and  so  harsh,  has  been  the 
1 tyranny  of  what  is  called  civilization,  that  the 

power  of  appreciating  the  beauty,  as  well  as 
kl  tho  wealth,  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  crushed 

ii  out  of  the  greater  number  of  the  humbler  tillers 
1 of  the  soil  5 and  we  might  have  been  led  to  think 
r)  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a delicate 
j and  poetic  organisation,  the  passionate  love  of 
; flowers,  was  peculiar  to  an  educated,  rather  than 
<3  to  a natural  state  of  society ; were  it  not  for  the 
i}  taste  with  which,  at  this  very  hour,  the  wild 
H Indian  women  will  deck  their  hair  or  their  chil- 
i dren  with  the  scented,  atarlike,  blossoms  that 
( gleam  in  the  Southern  forests. 

Of  the  million  of  little  children  who  are  alive 
I at  this  moment  in  London,  how  many  thousands 
..  have  never  seen  a wood  or  a lawn  ? How  many 
■ I not  even  a flower, — at  least,  as  the  glory  of  a 
‘ living  growing  plant  ? How  are  tho  great 
utterances  of  nature  stifled  and  smothered  by 
. dense  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  before  they  can 


reach  the  ears  of  these  birthrightless  children 
of  penury  ? “ God  Almighty,”  said  one  of  tho 

wisest  of  our  race,  “ first  planted  a garden. 
And  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  humane  pleasures. 
It  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirrit  of 
manj  without  which  buildings  and  pallaces  are 
but  grosse  handy-works.”  What  sense  of  beauty, 
what  inspiration  of  hope,  what  presence  of  the 
softer  and  nobler  emotions  of  humanity  can  bs 
expected  to  spring  up  within  the  bosoms  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  reared,  from  an 
unlovely  childhood,  as  exiles  and  aliens  from  the 
face  of  nature?  What  gracious  influence  can 
smile  on  a squalid  infancy,  of  which  the  only 
dismal  playground  is  bonnded  by  the  wall  and 
the  gutter,  in  which  the  earth  they  tread  is 
divided  into  court,  and  alley,  and  row,  varied 
only  by  the  snllen  gloom  of  palisaded  square  or 
fche  selfish  jostle  of  busy  street  ? How  can 
children  reared  in  the  unchanged  gaol  of  a great 
city,  to  whose  experience  land  is  divided  into 
paths  and  streets,  pavement  and  mud ; sky 
consists  of  a few  square  yards  of  smoky  canopy  j 
and  sea  or  far-stretching  area  of  water  are 
altogether  unknown  and  undreamed  ofj — how 
can  such  children,  as  they  grow  up  from  a neg- 
lected youth  into  a dangerous  maturity,  fail  to 
exact  from  society  some  penalty  for  the  loss  of 
all  that  makes  the  glory  of  childhood  ? 

Nay, — we  may  be  told  by  those  who  are  quite 
contented  with  the  world  as  it  is,  viewed  throngh 
their  own  well-glazed  windows, — this  is  an 
exaggeration  ! We  are  a free  country.  No  one  is 
compelled  to  live  in  a city.  Men  and  women 
may  walk  from  Land’s  Eud  to  John  o’  Groat’s 
without  a passport,  and  are  not  now,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  forbidden  to  leave 
their  parish.  Demand  and  supply  are  correlative. 
This  correlation  is  the  grand  law  of  economical 
policy.  luterferenco  with  its  actioa  is  a mistake, 
an  offence  against  the  true  source  of  national 
wealth,  which  means  national  riches.  If  dens, 
and  courts,  and  cuis  de  sac  exist,  and  teem  with 
a pale-cheeked  population,  it  is  because  there  is 
a demand  for  such  abodes,  and  a something  or 
other  that  calls  such  a population  into  existence. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  meddle  with  such 
matters.  Let  them  right  themselves  ! 

A less  enlightened  man,  one  in  whom  the 
memory  of  certain  names  that  rang  in  the  ears 
ofaformergenoration, — Howard,  and  Wilberforce, 
and  Jenner,  or  even  the  more  modern  sound  of 
Nightingale, — is  not  altogether  extinct,  may  here 
rebuke  the  more  advanced,  scientific  statesman. 

There  is  a limit,  our  second  reprover  will  tell 
us,  even  to  tho  effect  of  the  laws  of  the  political 
economist,  unquestionably  true  as  they  arc  in 
the  main.  Wo  must  protect  society  in  the  mass, 
because  tbe  mass  has  no  organisation  by  which 
to  protect  itself.  We  must  draw  our  sanitary 
cordons;  prevent  the  unsavoury  outcome  of  the 
lower  neighbourhoods  from  damaging  the  pro- 
prietary value  of  the  bettermost  localities.  We 
must  even  drain,  and  sweep,  and  whitewash  in 
the  very  rookeries,  lest  they  become  the  nests 
in  which  pestilence  may  he  hatched  ; which,  dis- 
gusting to  say,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Let 
us  avoid  sentimentality  in  talking  about  the 
poor.  Their  condition  may  not  be  all  that  we 
could  wish,  but  who  among  us  has  all  that  he  or 
she  wishes  ? All  that  society  can  do  is  to  pre- 
vent evil,  hatched  by  poverty,  from  extending 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who,  by  their  own 
exertions  or  those  of  their  progenitors,  are  hap- 
pily placed  above  poverty.  And  this,  indeed,  it 
will  be  added,  with  a triumphant  smile,  we  do  in 
a most  praiseworthy  manner! 

Now,  even  as  to  tbe  very  subject  of  re- 
oxygenating  the  air  requisite  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  residents,  exaggerated 
appeals  to  sentiraeut  should  be  avoided.  In 
more  than  one  of  the  City  churchyards  grass 
grows  quite  properly  upon  graves,  and  even  a 
tree  or  two  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are 
curious  to  know  what  one  looks  like,  and  who  are 


too  lazy  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  one  of  the  very  narrowest  lanes  of  the 
City  may  be  found  a certain  Italian  villa,  sacred 
to  the  worship  of  Plutus,  famous  as  the  site  of 
tho  very  fountain  of  Paotolus,  and  adorned  by 
its  carefully  walled  garden.  Then  we  have  very 
lately  swept  away  poor  moan  houses,  by  scores 
and  by  hundreds.  They  were,  it  is  true,  the 
railway  people  who  did  this ; but  look  at  the 
large  area  opened  on  the  site  of  the  former  shores 
of  the  River  Fleet ! It  is  positively  exhilarating 
to  see  so  much  open  space  in  the  midst  of  a 
town ! The  old  inhabitants  must  now  inhabit 
somewhere  else,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
air  of  the  City  ! 

Then  have  we  not  presented  ourselves  with 
a noble  river  promenade,  wrested  from  the  mud- 
lark ? and  will  not  the  recovered  land  supply 
very  eligible  gardens  for  tbe  nobler  sort  of  river- 
side mansions  ? Have  wo  not  the  parks  for 
those  who  care  to  walk — broad,  free  expanses* 
traversed  by  irreproachable  macadamised  roads, 
and  containing  real  trees.  Nay,  more— borders 
of  shrubs  have  been  planted,  and  labels  attached 
to  each  specimen,  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  in 
Greek,  and  in  Latin,  but,  more  appropriately,  in 
English  and  in  Latin.  And  then,  over  and  above 
all,  for  those  who  can  reach  it,  in  the  pure  air 
of  S^-denham,  we  have  a glfttering  palace,  reared 
among  lordly  grounds,  vocal  with  tho  finest 
music  (for  the  halforown  people),  and  available 
as  an  unfailing  source  aud  fountain  of  beer. 

It  may  be  ignorance,  it  may  be  obstinacy. 
But  yet  we  are  unconviaced.  We  plead  for 
something  more  for  the  poor  man’s  child — for 
something  that  may  be  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  that,  when  reached,  shall  make  him  tho 
healthier,  and  the  bettor,  and  the  happier,  for 
the  pare  enjoyment  which  it  ministers.  “These 
particulars  are  for  the  climate  of  London  ; but 
my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have 
ver  perpetuum,  as  tho  place  affords.” 

“ And  because  the  Breath  of  Flowers  is  farre 
sweeter  in  the  Aire  (where  it  comes  and  goes 
like  the  warbling  of  Musick)  than  in  the  hand, 
therfor  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight 
than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that 
doe  best  perfume  the  Aire.”  For  gardens  (speak- 
ing of  those  which  are  indeed  prince-like),  a 
fifth  part  was  assigned  by  the  cultured  fancy  of 
Bacon  to  a heath  or  desert,  besides  the  well- 
shorn  green  at  the  entrance,  bordered  by  a 
stately  hedge.  " For  the  heath,  which  was  the 
third  part  of  our  plot,  I wish  it  to  be  framed, 
as  much  as  may  be,  to  a natural  wildnesse.” 
“ Thickets  of  sweetbriar,  and  honny-suckle,  with 
some  wild  vine  amongst.  Aud  the  ground  set 
with  violets,  strawberries,  aud  primeroses.  For 
these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shade ; and 
these  to  be  in  the  heath,  here  and  there,  not  in 
any  order.” 

For  the  delight  of  the  cultivated  taste,  no  less 
than  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of 
English  scenery,  a great  garden  for  the  people 
must  contain  much ; indeed  should  for  the  main 
part  consist  of  something  yet  closer  to  nature 
than  the  studied  neglect  of  an  artificial  desert, 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  skirting  the  lovely  rose- 
gardens  of  Cashiobury.  The  great  glory  of 
England,  in  a picturesque  point  of  view,  lies  in 
her  parks — Windsor,  Chatewortb,  Cashiobury, 
Kuole,  Tottenham.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  Euro- 
pean scenery  that  is  at  once  so  wild  and  so 
domestic  as  are  these  stately  chases.  A daily 
walk  under  the  time-honoured  oaks,  the  terraced 
cedars,  the  arched  avenue  of  humming  lime- 
trees,  in  one'of  these  noble  retreats,  is  in  itself  an 
element  in  a liberal  education.  Let  us  honour 
the  art  of  the  florist,  no  less  than  that  of  his 
kiusman  tho  gardener  of  herbs  and  of  fruit.  Let 
us  never  omit  to  draw  around  any  scene  of 
attraction  for  thousands  of  visitors  broad  bands 
uf  dazzling  flower-beds,  bright  with  everyseason- 
able  glory  of  hue.  Broad  aud  stately  walks 
of  well-rolled  gravel,  shaven  lawns,  afibrding  an 
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emerald  setting  for  the  flowers,  winter  gardens, 
rich  with  the  graceful  forms  of  the  tropical 
flora,  palms,  and  tree-ferns,  luxuriant  creepers, 
and  tufted  moss-worts,  the  lily  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  bean  of  Pythagoras,  — lot  us  have  all 
these.  Let  us  add  a live  dictionary  of  plants, 
in  a plot  of  ground  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
serving  as  index  and  as  catalogue,  after  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  systems,  as  far  as 
tho  genera  of  Linneens  can  be  exemplified. 
Neither  let  na  exclude  lawns  and  alleys  fitted 
for  the  exercise  of  manly  or  gentle  games, 
— fields  of  fair  flight  for  the  archer,  of  wide 
spread  for  tho  outliers  at  crioket,  of  close- 
cropped,  cushion-banked  grass  for  the  picturesque 
groups  of  the  croquet  party.  Bat  with,  and 
among,  and  beyond,  all  this  must  there  be  a 
shadow  and  n setting  of  forest,  or  tangle  ofeopse 
pierced  by  leafy  alleys,  — a depth  of  shade, 
green,  in  early  spring,  with  the  light  shed 
through  the  young  foliage  of  the  beech,  or  blue, 
of  a tint  like  that  of  the  creeks  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  with  an  untrodden  wealth  of  blue-bells. 

Nothing  is  more  marked,  nothing  ought  to  be 
more  instiuctive,  to  those  who  care  for  the  oom- 
fort,  the  elevation,  and  the  future,  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  English  people,  than  the  avidity 
with  which  they  turn  towards  the  teaching  of 
Nature,  wherever  that  voice  may  be  heard.  In 
the  very  vices  of  the  national  character  this 
tendency  is  present.  No  taxation  or  registration 
is  necessary  to  discourage  the  Belgian,  the 
French,  or  the  Italian  peasant,  from  burdening 
his  slender  resource^with  the  appetite  of  a bull 
terrier  or  other  hungry  mongrel  of  any  impossible 
ugliness.  The  one  great  relief  which  the  harder 
worked  portion  of  the  educated  classes  seek  from 
the  toilof  the  bar,  the  bench, or  the  senate,  lies  in  a 
return  to  the  shadow  of  the  original  habits  of  the 
Britons  who  gave  Cmsar  such  a rude  reception  ; 
even  if  they  are  driven  to  the  pursuit  of  grouse  on 
the  Scottish  moors,  now  that  red  deer  no  longer 
browse  beneath  the  oaks  of  Epping.  To  drive, 
to  ride,  to  farm,  to  breed  horses,  to  run  them,  to 
hunt,  to  shoot, — all  the  chosen  relaxations  of  the 
English  gentleman  breathe  an  inherent  love  of 
nature.  True,  in  the  battue  he  may  sink, — from 
bad  example,  let  us  hope, — into  a butcher.  In 
squab-time  be  can  hardly  claim  to  look  down 
with  any  real  vantage  upon  tho  rat-catcher. 
But  even  these  aberrations  of  the  instinct  of  the 
hunter  are  more  manly  and  more  healthful  than 
the  occupation  of  a chair  on  tho  boulevard,  with 
the  daily  accompaniment  of  the  eleven  o’clock 
omelet,  black  coffee,  file  cn  quatre,  and  duel 
with  dominoes ; or  than  the  flat  cake  of  ice, 
glass  of  water,  half-chewed  cigar,  and  inter- 
minable prate  of  the  Italian  deputy  or  senator. 

Not  only  is  a love  of  nature,  however  stunted 
and  distorted  in  its  development,  an  integral  part 
of  the  English  national  character,  but  its  pre- 
sence has  been  detected  (rather  than  grasped)  by 
the  recent  movement  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  the  direction  of  national  education. 
Amoug  tho  various  museums,  galleries,  and 
scenes  of  display  which  are  grouped  together  at 
South  Kensington,  it  is  observed  in  the  last 
report,  that  the  specimens,  diagrams,  and  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  the  physical  condition  and 
natural  history  of  the  earth,  attract,  with  the 
most  irresistible  force,  those  whom  we  should 
moat  anxiously  strive  to  attract,  since  they  are 
those  who  have  the  most  to  learn.  Something 
of  the  same  tendency  may  be  observed 
by  those  who  visit  the  British  Museum,  as 
students  of  something  more  than  the  col- 
lections. The  long  corridors  and  crammed 
cases,  devoted  to  the  store,  — we  can 
hardly  call  it  the  arrangement,  — of  the 
zoological  specimens,  attract  thoughtful  and 
wondering  spectators.  It  most  be  a sheer  love 
of  the  subject  that  brings  them  there,  for  the 
coUeotion,  though  admirable  for  its  magnitude, 
and  containing  rare  specimens  of  the  art  of  the 
taxidermist  in  some  of  its  latest  additions,  is  not 
so  disposed  as  to  convey  much  knowledge  to  the 
previously  uninstructed  mind.  The  oases  arc 
too  crowded,  the  classification,  though  quite  in- 
telligible to  any  one  accustomed  to  tho  pages 
of  LinneeuB  or  of  Cuvier,  is  too  unnatural.  The 
whole  aspect  of  tho  museum  is  that  of  a place  of 
reference  for  the  student  or  the  professor, — not 
of  an  exhibition  intended  for  the  public. 

We  write  not  without  acquaintance  with  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  tho  classifier  j those  diffi- 
culties which  led  Cuvier  to  conclude  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  Sysiema  Natural,  the  hope 
and  dream  of  Linnmns,  was  altogether  un- 
attainable. Nor  are  we  unaware  of  a later 
theory,  a reaction  from  the  unimaginative 
positivism  of  the  later  years  of  the  great  French 


naturalist,  which  ascribes  a creative,  or,  at  least, 
a transformative,  power,  to  the  effects  of  here- 
ditary impulse  or  of  reproduced  caprice.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  is  possible 
so  to  construct,  and  so  to  arrange,  a Natural 
History  Museum  for  the  people,  that  a walk 
through  its  halls  will  be  a lesson,  at  once 
memorable  and  delightful,  as  to  the  grand  out- 
lines of  that  world  of  life  of  which  man,  as  a 
mortal  inhabitant  of  the  planet  earth,  constitntes 
one  among  many  allied  groups. 

The  broad  and  primary  division  of  zones  of 
abode  marks  a primary  division  of  animal  forms 
which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  classes 
of  the  naturalist.  We  do  not  refer  to  geo- 
graphical zones,  or  to  that  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  world  which  is  mainly  doe  to  the 
degree  of  temperature  ; but  to  the  vertical  belts 
or  levels  of  abode  afforded  by  seas  and  rivers  ; by 
shores,  sea-bottoms,  bogs,  morasses,  and  fens; 
by  dry  land  in  plain,  valley,  or  mountain  ; and  by 
arboreal  or  aerial  elevation.  In  these  four 
great  zones  of  position,  the  primary  classes  of 
the  vertebrated  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  beasts, 
and  birds,  naturally  find  their  home.  A fifth 
zone  is  afforded  by  organic  beings  themselves, 
the  abode  of  numerous  parasitic  species  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  race.  Not  only  do  all  the 
main  groups  known  to  the  naturalist,  under  the 
three  primary  types  of  animal  structure,  coincide 
with  one  or  another  of  these  five  zones,bat  division 
and  subdivision  may  be  carried  on  step  after  step 
on  the  same  principle  of  arrangement ; and  the 
answer  to  the  double  question  of  what  a given 
animal  is  like,  and  of  what  relation  it  bears  to 
others,  either  in  homology  or  in  analogy, — that 
is  to  say,  either  in  essential  struoture  or  in  func- 
tional modification, — may  be  impressed  clearly 
on  the  mind  by  an  intelligent  and  persistent 
reference  to  this  great  and  simple  law  of  dispo- 
sition. 

A comparatively  limited  but  thoroughly  well- 
selected  number  of  specimens,  never  allowing, 
let  us  say,  more  than  a single  representative  to 
a genus  (and  not  admitting  the  extremes  of 
modern  generic  subdivision),  stuffed  with  as 
much  care  and  skill  as  are  evinced  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Aye-aye,  the  Owl,  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise,  which  so  delight  the  visitors  to  the 
British  Museum,  arranged  in  well-constructed, 
well-lighted  cases,  without  crowding,  each  speci- 
men accompanied  by  a clearly  descriptive  printed 
label, — the  divisions  of  the  whole  collection  indi- 
cated by  good  divisional  labels,  in  larger  and 
larger  type,  according  to  their  classificatory 
value,  would  prove  a mute  but  instructive 
lecture-room,  which  would  probably  be  the  most 
attractive  exhibition  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
attention  of  the  children  of  our  great  metro- 
polis,— the  children  of  every  age. 

In  tho  attempts  which  are  being  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  retain  breathing-spaces  amid  the 
hourly-extending  province  of  London  habitations, 
to  secure,  to  prepare,  or  open,  parks  or  gardens, 
or  places  of  educational  resort  for  the  people,  we 
hope  that  these  important  requisites  will  be 
borne  in  mind.  City  life  has  its  own  brutalising 
influences,  apart  from,  or  even  opposed  to,  the 
intellectual  sloth  of  rusticity.  We  shall  beat 
counteract  these  evil  tendencies  by  restoring  the 
presence  of  nature.  We  cannot  do  this  in  the 
grandeur  or  the  power  of  her  wild  dominion  ; but 
it  is  within  our  reach  to  present  to  the  mind 
some  of  the  noblest  elements  of  natural  beauty, 
and  BO  to  group  them  as  to  supply,  by  a mute 
but  reciprocal  illustration,  a lesson  that  would 
be  lost  in  the  very  expanse  of  unchecked  rural 
wildness.  Let  us  set  our  flower-gardens  for  the 
people  in  their  natural  framework  of  heath,  of 
park,  and,  where  possible,  of  forest.  Let  us 
group  well-preserved  forms  of  animal  structure 
in  a manner  that  shall  illustrate  the  wisdom, 
if  not  the  boundless  variety,  of  Nature  herself. 
Let  UB  place  these  things,  physically  and  pecu- 
niarily, within  the  reach  of  tho  children  of  the 
metropolitan  poor.  And,  if  this  fails  to  attract, 
to  charm,  and  to  educate,  let  us  take  thought 
for  thicker  walls  and  more  numerous  wards 
for  the  gaols  and  poor-houses  that  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  days  of  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children. 


Blasting:  on  a great  Scale. — An  extra- 
ordinary blasting  operation  has  taken  place  near 
Merthyr,  A hole,  38  ft.  deep,  was  bored  in  rock, 
and  it  was  charged  with  600  lb.  of  powder.  The 
explosion  of  the  charge  produced  quite  a local 
earthquake,  and  detached  at  least  six  thousand 
CODS  of  stone. 


A NOTE  AT  CAMBRIDGE  : CAIUS’ 
COLLEGE. 

An  investigatory  stroll  about  the  time- 
honoured  University  town,  in  the  interval 
between  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains, 
leads  us  to  notice  the  new  buildings  at  Cains’ 
College,  nearly  completed,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  as  the  principal  archi- 
tectural work  now  in  progress  there.  Though 
the  general  appearance  and  expression  of  the 
building  at  once  suggest  to  us  the  name  of  the 
architect,  we  find  him  here  employing  detail  and 
ornament  somewhat  different  from  that  with 
which  his  name  has  been  mostly  connected 
hitherto.  The  general  object  aimed  at  in  this 
building  is  at  once  apparent  to  tho  arohiteotural 
critic : the  intention  has  been  to  fuse  some  of 
the  characteristic  effects  of  Gothic  and  Be- 
naissanee  design ; and  in  j^nrsuing  this  aim  we 
must  say  that  Mr,  Waterhouse  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  effective  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sistent building. 

The  new  buildings  occupy  one  side  and  two 
halves  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
the  two  re-entering  angles  in  the  interior  being 
carried  off  in  the  one  case  by  a circular  stair- 
turret  occupying  the  angle,  and  showing  on  its 
exterior  design  the  raking  line  of  the  staircase, 
and  at  tho  other  corner  by  a return  of  the  prin- 
cipal wall  face  at  an  angle  of  45°,  catting  off 
a small  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  quadrangle. 
Through  this  angle  opens  internally  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  quadrangle,  which  externally, 
however,  forma  a principal  feature  in  the  outer 
face  of  one  of  the  returned  wings  of  the  build- 
ing. Entering  from  the  outside  through  a large 
semi-circular  archway,  we  find  ourselves  first  in 
a square  groined  porch  and  then  in  an  inner 
porch,  where  we  turn  at  an  angle  to  the  left 
through  the  internal  entrance  just  mentioned. 
Externally  this  entrance  is  emphasised  by  a 
break  in  the  plan  giving  a projection  in  the  wall- 
line;  a break  which  above  the  roof  is  developed 
into  a kind  of  low  tower,  with  a pyramidal 
slated  roof  and  lofty  chimney-stacks  at  each 
side,  and  round  corbelled-out  angle-turrets  or 
finials  on  the  two  outer  angles.  This  combina- 
tion gives  the  same  kind  of  confusion  of  skyline 
and  crowded  appearance  of  composition  which 
we  noticed  in  criticising  the  now  hotel  at  Liver- 
pool by  the  same  architect  some  time  since  j the 
chimneys  and  the  pointed  roof  are  so  closely 
piled  together,  and  so  nearly  equal  in  height, 
that  (viewing  it  in  perspective  especially)  we 
scarcely  know  which  to  select  as  the  principal 
feature,  and  the  whole  grouping  makes  a very 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  finish.  The  architect 
would  do  well  to  avoid  this  defect  in  future,  and 
study  unity  and  simplicity  in  the  sky-line  of  his 
loftiest  features.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are 
sqnare-beaded,  with  mullions  and  transoms  with 
slightly  heavy  but  very  effective  mouldings,  the 
doorways  mostly  with  round-arched  heads,  no 
pointed  arch  appearing  in  the  building  so  far  as 
we  noticed.  A machicolated  cornice,  perhaps 
scarcely  powerful  enough  to  dominate  sufficiently 
into  one  whole  the  rather  variegated  features 
below  it,  runs  round  the  building,  and  over  this 
rises  a series  of  dormers  of  picturesque  semi- 
Elizabethan  outline,  with  a singular  kind  of 
flying  buttress  or  stone  rail  springing  in  a seg- 
ment of  a circle  from  the  foot  of  the  dormer 
gable,  and  joining  it  again  near  the  apex,  on 
each  hand  ; the  feature  is  not  a very  architectural 
one,  but  has  a pretty  effect  nevertheless.  The 
carving  round  the  jamb  and  archivolt  of  tho  ex- 
ternal entrance  is  a kind  of  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Gothic  detail,  which  rather  happily  gives  the 
key  to  the  motive  of  the  whole  design  ; and  the 
carving  in  the  panels  nnder  the  first-floor  win- 
dows, while  sufficiently  deep  cut  to  be  efi'ective, 
is  essentially  renaissance  inline  and  style.  At 
the  angles  are  the  square  corbelled  oriel  win- 
dows, facing  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  two 
sides,  which  Mr.  Waterhonse  is  so  fond  of  em- 
plojing.  The  row  of  square  projecting  bay 
windows  running  through  two  stories,  along 
the  longest  external  elevation,  are  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  effect ; their  corbels  are  rather 
heavy  in  outline,  and  the  effect  is  perspective, 
when  looking  along  the  longest  front,  is  not 
very  happy.  In  the  centre  of  this  longest  front 
is  a smaller  entrance  to  the  quadrangle,  through 
a semicircular  doorway  of  similar  character  to 
that  on  the  wing  face;  both  entrances  have 
ornamental  iron  gates  of  good  design,  more 
Gothic  in  manner  than  Classic.  The  one  purely 
Gothic  feature  in  the  building  is  the  row  of 
grotesque  spout-heads  on  tho  cornice ; and 
these,  to  say  truth,  are  a feature  that  might 
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have  been  spared  without  any  disadvantage.  It 
should  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  dormer  windows 
rise  directly  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cornice  without  any  farther  cill,  and  this  gives 
them  rather  an  awkward  appearance,  especially 
when  near  the  building,  when  the  lower  portion 
of  the  window  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  eye  by 
the  cornice.  Over  the  windows  towards  the 
quadrangle  are  small  cornices  after  the  Renais- 
sance manner,  bat  treated  with  partially  Gotbic- 
ized  detail,  as  the  eye  discovers  on  a closer 
inspection,  in  the  carving  under  the  soffit. 
The  building  is  to  be  decorated  externally  by 
portrait  statues,  the  positions  for  which  are 
already  marked  by  niches  and  corbels  in  various 
places  j and  one  statue  of  a wigged  and  gowned 
former  clerical  benefactor  was  already  in  situ  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  The  walling  is  of  Caster- 
ton  stone,  in  regular  masonry  of  thin  and  thick 
courses  alternately;  and  the  dressings,  mullions, 
&o.,  are  of  Ancneter  stone,  which,  in  point  of 
tint,  does  not  diilur  sufficiently  from  the  other  to 
preserve  a distinotivo  appearance  for  any  length 
of  time,  if  suoh  distinction  is  an  object.  Taking 
the  building  as  a whole,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  any  that  a little  more  study  given  to  the 
stylo  of  the  ornamental  detail,  both  as  to 
individual  portions  and  as  to  general  con- 
gruity,  might  not  have  been  amiss  ; but  in  the 
main  the  whole  work  is  a very  clever  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  attain  novelty  and  variety  of 
effect  by  a combination  of  materials  belonging 
to  different  styles,  and  is,  at  all  events,  worth 
notice  and  study  on  this  ground,  ou  the  part  of 
any  of  our  readers  who,  in  passing  through 
Cambridge,  may  fiud  time  to  got  far  enough  into 
the  town  to  visit  Cains’,  or  (as  tho  under- 
graduates euphoniously  term  it)  "Keys”  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Waterhouse  has  added  also  an  apsidal 
termination  to  the  college  chapel,  where,  as 
wo  learned,  a new  organ  has  recently  been 
erected. 

A stone’s  throw  or  two  farther  on  brings  us  to 
the  east  end  of  the  new  chapel  of  John’s  College, 
where  now  the  canopied  niches  on  the  buttresses 
are  gradually  becoming  filled  with  the  sculptnre 
for  which  they  were  intended,  such  filling  having, 
indeed,  been'  accomplished  along  the  south  side 
I of  the  choir,  and  apparently  [proceeding  ener- 
getically. After  looking  a little  at  the  chapel, 
and  thinking  that  it  is  in  a general  way  too 
Continental  in  style  and  pretentious  in  appear- 
ance to  harmonise  very  well  ,with  tho  sober  and 
homely  style  of  old  John’s  College  buildings,  and 
that  the  tint  and  tone  of  the  roofing  tiles  is  too 
near  that  of  the  stonework  to  look  well,  as  they  ' 
are  palpably  not  the  same  class  of  material ; and 
after  wondering  how  Mr.  Scott  came  to  put  such  [ 
heavy  pinnacles  and  such  a very  thin  and  weak- 
lookiug  balustrade  between  them  as  a finish  to  ! 
the  tower,  the  visitor  will,  if  he  is  of  our  mind, 
stroll  across  the  large  court  of  Trinity  adjoining,  ' 
with  its  tinkling  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  so  ' 
through  into  tho  “ second  quad.,’’  with  its  ver- 
dant turf  surrounded  by  one  of  the  moat  elegant 
and  spacious  of  Italian  loggias,  through  the 
further  side  of  which  he  may  see  the  green  gleam 
of  sunlit  trees  beyond,  and  whence  he  may 
emerge  into  the  college  grounds  behind,  and 
crossing  by  the  so-called/'  cycloid  ” bridge,  where 
" Camus,  reTerend  sire,  goes  footing  slow," 
may  wander  up  and  down  " that  long  walk  of 
limes,”  the  favourite  haunt  of  how  many  a 
generation  of  learned  and  ambitious  spirits,  and 
lose  himself  in  we  know  not  what  of  day-dreams, 
till  “ lime  and  the  hour  ” w’arn  him  to  re-seek 
the  commodious  and  well-arranged  railway 
station,  and  return  to  rapid  locomotion  and  the 
nineteenth  century. 


FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

A PARLiAMEXTARy  paper,  just  published,  will 
excite  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Free  Libraries 
and  Mnsenma  Acts  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
member  for  Dumfries,  should  have  borne  so  little 
fruit  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  they 
have  been  in  operation.  The  paper  referred  to  is 
a return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P., 
last  year,  intended  to  show  all  the  boroughs  and 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  have  adopted 
the  Act  of  IS  & 19  Viet,,  o.  70,  and  others,  for 
establishing  public  librai'ies  and  museums  and 
schools  of  science  and  art.  The  return  is  so 
palpably  imperfect  in  several  important  parti- 
culars, as  to  induce  a misgiving  that  it  is  not  to 
S be  relied  upon,  even  in  the  cases  concerning 
1'  which  returns  are  professed  to  be  given.  As 
t touching  the  incompleteness  of  the  return,  for 
i(  instance,  it  seems  passing  strange  that  a free 


library,  established  under  the  Acts,  which  is 
situated  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Las  no  reference  whatever  made  to 
it ; we  refer  to  the  Free  Library  of  St.  Margaret’s 
and  St.  John’s,  Westminster.  This  humble  in- 
stitution is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  the 
great  metropolis  has  to  boast  of,  or  rather  to 
humble  itself  concerniug  ; but  such  as  it  is  it 
deserves  mention ; and,  in  connexion  with  its 
establishment,  honourable  mention  of  Lord 
Hatherley,  tho  present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  its  establishment.  In 
various  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cities  and  boroughs  throughout  the  king- 
dom, attempts  to  adopt  tho  Acts  have  been 
made  and  defeated  by  the  economists, — save  the 
mark, — with  whom  the  penny  in  the  pound  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  or  the  improvement  in 
taste,  of  the  industrial  population.  The  penny 
is  tangible  and  intelligible ; the  possible  resnlts 
of  the  establishment  of  free  libraries,  museums, 
and  schools  of  art  are  not  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy.  It  shonld  be  mentioned,  before 
passing  away  from  the  metropolis,  that  London 
city  has  its  very  excellent  corporation  library 
and  museum  at  the  Guildhall,  to  which  access  is 
easily  attainable  by  any  respectable  person.  It 
includes  a reference  and  lending  library  and 
museum,  and  is  specially  rich  iu  books,  anti- 
quities, and  other  objects  relating  to  London. 

With  respect  to  other  places  from  which 
returns  were  asked  for,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
from  twenty-four  towns  in  Great  Britain  — 
twenty-one  in  England  and  three  iu  Scotland — 
no  returns  of  any  kind  have  been  received. 
There  is  surely  culpability  in  this,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  towns  in  which  free  libraries 
under  the  Acta  have  been  established  for  years. 
The  list  includes  Birkenhead,  Oxford,  Kidder- 
minster, Lichfield,  and  Yarmouth,  in  all  of  which 
we  believe  free  libraries  exist  j most  certainly 
they  do,  or  did,  in  Birkenhead  and  Oxford.  A 
list  is  given  of  240  cities  and  borongbs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  concerning  which  the  brief  aud 
unsatisfactory  record  is  made,  that  " returns 
have  been  received  stating  that  they  have  not 
adopted  the  Acts  in  question.”  The  list  includes 
such  populous  places  as  Nowcaatle-upon-Tyne, 
Hull,  Rochdale,  Rochester,  Oldham,  the  Hartle- 
pools,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Weymouth,  York, 
Chester,  Chesterfield,  Colchester,  Dartmouth, 
Falmouth,  Ramsgate,  Shrewsbury, South  Shields, 
Staleybridge,  Stockton-on-Tees,  aud  very  many 
others  that  might  be  named. 

The  return  contains  some  gratifying  illustra- 
tions of  hearty  unanimity  aud  of  large  majorities  : 
by  which  the  Act  has  been  adopted;  but  illus-  i 
trations  of  an  opposite  and  less  satisfactory  ! 
character  also.  At  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  Act 
was  adopted  iu  1867,  but  in  consequence  of  snb- 
Bcquent  opposition  by  the  ratepayers  no  action 
has  been  taken  upon  it.  At  Gloucester  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  Act  was  made  in  1867,  but 
the  promoters  withdrew  the  proposal  without 
coming  to  a vote,  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  ratepayers.  At  Macclesfield 
the  racepoyers  have  determined  by  resolu- 
tion not  to  adopt  the  Act.  At  Margate,  in 
1867,  a library  and  museum,  with  the  free- 
hold of  a scientific  institution,  were  offered  to 
the  town  on  very  advantageous  terms.  A very 
large  number  of  the  most  respectable  bargesses, 
the  largest  ratepayers,  were  out-voted  by  a 
majority  of  the  lower  class,  who  outnumbered 
them  ou  the  motion  that  the  Free  Libraries  and 
Museums  Act  be  adopted.  The  triumphant 
majority  comprised  those  bargesses  who  would 
have  paid  least  and  benefited  most  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Act.  At  Portsmouth  two  at- 
tempts made  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  have 
been  defeated.  From  Carnarvon  the  return  is 
that  " nothing  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  done, 
in  the  matter  of  public  libraries  or  museums  for 
the  borough.”  At  Swansea  the  Mayor  has  been 
defeated  by  the  burgesses  in  an  attempt  to  put 
the  Libraries  Act  into  operation.  In  enlightened 
Edinburgh,  a renowned  seat  of  learning  and 
literature,  an  effort  was  made  in  May,  1868,  to 
establish  a library  under  " the  Public  Libraries 
Act  (Scotland),  1867.”  On  a poll  being  taken, 
the  vote  was  1,025  votes  against,  and  sixty-eight 
in  favour  of  the  proposal ! Edinburgh,  has 
splendid  collections  of  books  in  its  Advocates’, 
Signet,  University,  and  other  libraries,  which 
are  not  available  to  the  artisan  class.  This  dis- 
creditable vote  almost  implies  that  these  libraries 
are  little  used  or  appreciated.  Love  of  books  is 
totally  incompatible  with  a disposition  to  limit 
the  range  of  their  usefulness.  Enlarged  views 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  among  the  huck- 


sters and  lodging-house  keepers  of  Margate ; but 
far  less  should  it  have  beenexpicted  that  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  "the  modern  Athens" 
should  have  so  far  outstripped  the  humble 
burgesses  of  Margate,  Portsmouth,  or  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  iu  the  achievement  of  such  an  un- 
enviable distinction. 

Happily,  the  returns  furnish  tints  for  a 
brighter  picture,  in  the  particulars  communi- 
cated illustrative  of  the  munificence  of  tho 
people  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Salford,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  places,  in  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries  and  raaBeumF,and  concerning  the 
splendid  snceesses  achieved  by  thesenoble  institu- 
tious.  The  Manchester  Free  Library  was  opened 
in  1852,  ajid,  as  now  developed,  consists  of  a 
reference  library,  containing  45,000  volumes  ; 
five  lending  libraries,  which  make  up  the  total 
volumes  to  considerably  above  90,000;  and  five 
public  reading  and  news  rooms.  In  the  year 
1868-69,  there  were  873,6-1-8  volumes  issued  in 
all  tho  departments,  or  an  average  of  3,088 
volumes  per  day.  The  sum  of  12,8231.  was  sub- 
scribed by  voluntary  contributions  when  the 
library  was  instituted : above  20,000  artisaos 
and  workpeople  contributed  to  this  amount. 
The  associated  libraries  are  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  about  5,0001.  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
3501.  per  annum  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a musenm.  The  produce  of  the  rate 
in  Manchester,  at  a penny  in  the.  pound,  is 
5,7001.  per  annum.  The  Liverpool  Reference 
and  Lending  Libraries  have  100,000  volumes, 
and,  with  the  masenm,  are  maintained  at  an 
annual  average  of  4,8001.  Tho  penny  rate  in 
Liverpool  raises  8,6601.  Tho  splendid  building 
in  which  the  reference  library  and  museum  have 
their  home,  was  the  gift,  during  his  lifetime,  of 
i the  late  Sir  William  Brown,  M.F.  The  monthly 
issues  of  books  at  the  reference  library,  are 
35,400,  and  at  the  two  lending  libraries,  35,300. 
Tho  visitors  to  the  museum  average  27,800  per 
month.  The  Liverpool  Library  aud  Museum 
are  maintained  under  a local  Act.  The  Salford 
Free  Library  commenced  in  1849  with  a volun- 
tary subscription  of  7,5231.  'There  are  31,614 
volumes  in  the  reference  and  lending  libraries. 
Above  5,000  volumes  per  month  are  issued 
in  the  reference,  and  as  many  in  the  lending 
library.  The  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
museum  is  estimated  at  above  10,0001. ; and 
the  average  annual  ^_co6t  of  maintenance  is 
^1,5651. 

The  Birmingham  free  libraries  are  of  much  more 
recent  date,  and  of  more  rapid  growth  than  tho 
institutions  already  referred  to.  The  first  depart- 
ment, a lending  library,  was  opened  in  1861. 
The  libraries  establishment  now  consists  of  an 
art-gallery,  a reference  library,  and  five  lending 
libraries, with  a free  public  news-room  attached  to 
each.  Tho  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  de- 
partments is  about  60,000,  of  which  half  aro  in 
tho  reference  library.  The  issues  of  books  are 
above  100,000  volumes  per  month,  and  the 
visitors  to  the  Art  Galleiy,  above  17,000  per 
month.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
libraries  is  4,2501.  per  annum,  which  absorbs  the 
penny  in  the  pound.  Bolton  (Lancashiro) 
adopted  the  Act  in  1852,  when  3,2451.  were  sab- 
scribed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a starting  fund. 
The  reference  library  has  16,000  volumes,  and 
the  lending  library  9,000;  about  9,000  volumes 
are  issued  in  the  two  departments  monthly.  Tho 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  4001.,  obtained 
from  a rate  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound.  The 
votes  polled  to  adopt  the  Act  were  662  for,  aud 
55  against.  Biackbnrn  (Lancashire)  adopted 
the  Act  in  1853  by  a vote  of  430  to  2.  It  has 
above  15,000  volumes,  and  issues  abont  3,000 
per  month.  A rate  of  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  is  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
libraries,  which  realises  3801.  per  annum.  Cam- 
bridge adopted  the  Act  in  1853,  when  873  polled 
for,  and  78  against,  the  proposal.  There  are 
above  14,000  volumes  in  the  two  departments, 
reference  and  lending,  and  there  are  about 

45.000  issues  annually,  or  equal  to  the  issue  of 
each  volume  above  three  times.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  3001.;  the  penny  would  produce 
about  4501.  Coventry  Public  Free  Library, 
opened  in  September,  1868,  has  above  12,000 
volnmes,  and  issues  about  250  volumes  daily. 
The  penny  rate  yields  3621.  The  Act  was 
adopted  at  Norwich  in  1S54  by  a vote  of  150  to 
7.  It  has  about  4,000  volumes,  and  isanea  above 

2.000  volumes  monthly.  The  annual  cost  is 
1411.,  " beyond  interest  and  instalment  of  loans.” 
Nottingham  adopted  the  Act  in  1867,  with  only 
one  dissentient.  Buildings  for  the  reference 
library  and  newsroom  are  in  progress.  The 
number  of  volumes  issued  is  about  15,000  per 
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month,  and  the  cost  of  forming  and  maintaining 
the  library  and  natural  history  museum,  1,0001. 
per  annum,  which  is  taken  from  the  borough 
rate.  Sheffield  adopted  the  Act  in  1853,  the  two 
departments  have  above  30,000  volumes.  Its 
lEsaes  to  readers  in  the  library  are  about  3,500, 
and  to  readers  out  of  the  library  about  14,000 
monthly.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about 
1,3001.  Among  other  towns  that  have  free 
libraries  and  mnseums  in  operation  under 
the  Acts  are Canterbury,  a museum  and 
library  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of 
1901.  j Dover,  a museum,  at  a cost  of  about 
2001.;  IlErtford,  a library,  at  a cost  of  951.; 
Ipswich,  a museum,  and  a limited  library,  at 
a cost  of  between  4001.  and  5001. ; Leicester,  a 
mnseum,  with  library  in  progress,  at  a cost  of 
8631. ; Maidstone,  library  and  museum,  at  a 
cost  of  3001, ■;  Stockport,  a museum,  cost 
defrayed  from  rate  of  Jd.  in  the  pound  per 
annum  ; Northampton,  a museum,  with  library 
to  be  added  ; borough  rate  appropriated, 
3861. ; Walsall,  a lending  library  and  reading- 
room,  at  a coat  of  2701. ; Warrington,  library  and 
mnseum,  at  a cost  of  2501.,  the  museum  con- 
taining upwards  of  25,000  specimens  of  natural 
history  and  woiks  of  ait,  nearly  all  obtained  by 
donation ; and  Warwick,  library,  at  a cost  of 
1421.  per  annnm.  In  Wales,  Cardiff  has  a 
public  free  library  established  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  maintained  at  a 
cost  of  5001.  a-year.  In  Scotland  there  are 
libraries  in  operation  under  the  Acts  at  Airdrie, 
Dundee,  and  Paisley.  At  Paisley  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  free  library  and  mnseum  were 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Peter  Coats, 
and  transferred  fo  the  corporation,  free  of  coat, 
in  trust  for  the  community.  The  Act  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  the  formation  of  the  libraries  and 
museums,  are  iu  progress,  at  Astton-under- 
Lyne,  Exeter,  Leamington,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Stockport,  Tynemouth,  Warminster  (Wilts),  and 
Wolverhampton.  The  subject  of  adopting  the 
Acts  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  corpora- 
t 'ons  of  Bath,  Bradford  (Yorks.),  and  Derby. 

Some  gratifying  illnstrations  of  the  liberality 
of  private  donors  are  given  in  connexion  with 
towns  which  have  not  free  libraries  under  the 
Acts.  At  King’s  Lynn,  for  instance,  there  is 
the  p>ublio  library,  founded  by  the  present  Earl 
of  Derby,  when  he  was  member  for  the  borough, 
and  which  is  known  ns  the  “ Stanley  Library.” 
Preston  has  its  free  library,  founded  by  Dr. 
Shepherd,  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  cor- 
poration. Bristol  has  a free  library,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  corporation;  and,  as  regards  the 
borough  of  Barnstaple,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kock,  a native 
of  that  town,  and  for  many  years  a respected 
London  publisher,  generously  subscribes  1001. 
o-year  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
of  the  town,  which  enables  the  managing  com- 
mittee to  admit  100  free  members  annually, 
who  have  the  use  of  the  library  and  news-room, 
and  of  the  claBses  formed  for  instruction  in 
languages,  elementary  art,  and  science.  Are 
there  no  large-hearted  men  in  Edinburgh  ready 
to  follow  such  a noble  example  ? 


FANS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

With  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  art-teaching 
of  the  Department  for  the  Instruction  of  Women, 
and  especially  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
attempts  which  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  cn  Education  have  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  fans,  a loan  exhibition  of  fans  has 
been  opened  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  lent  some  fans,  as 
have  a number  of  ladies;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Red- 
grave has  prepared  a special  catalogue,  prefacing 
it  with  the  relation  of  some  interesting  facta 
concerning  fans  and  fan-makers.  The  present 
exhibition,  as  we  have  said,  is  part  of  the  scheme 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  the 
art  instruction  of  women.  To  promote  this 
object,  the  Department  offered  prizes  in  compe- 
tition for  fans  painted  by  the  students  in  the 
female  schools  of  art  in  1868,  and  again  in  1869. 
The  fan-mount,  to  which,  in  the  first  of  these 
years,  the  chief  prize  was  awarded,  is  included 
in  this  exhibition,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue 
the  competition ; her  Majesty  also  purposes  to 
offer  a fan  prize  for  competition  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1871.  Those,  therefore, 
who  desire  to  compete  may  now  have  the  great 
advantage  of  seeing  all  the  best  fans  which  can 
be  brought  together,  and  of  studying,  not  ser- 
vilely copying,  what  is  in  every  respect  most 
appropriate,  tasteful,  and  novel,  as  well  as  what 


should  be  avoided.  But  the  mount,  which  is 
the  object  of  competition,  is  only  a portion  of 
the  completed  fan. 

Some  interesting  facta  relating  to  the  Paris 
manufacture  of  fans  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Delegations  Ouvrieres,  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion, 1867.  It  is  stated  that  the  fan-stick  is 
specially  made  in  the  Department  de  I’Oise,  and 
that  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  bone,  sandal-wood 
and  other  domestic  and  foreign  woods,  are  used  ; 
the  manufacture  in  mother-of-pearl  being  carried 
on  at  Andeville,  and  in  other  materials  at 
St.  Genevieve.  The  work  is  cbiefiy  domestic, 
the  artisan,  his  wife,  and  children  taking  a share 
in  it,  and  frequently  attaining  great  skill  by  their 
own  untaught  industry  and  talent.  The  finely- 
painted  mount  is  exclusively  Paris  work,  the 
most  esteemed  artists  being  frequently  employed. 
The  fans  thus  produced  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Paris,  and 
usually  represent  some  specialty  whioh  belongs 
to  their  producer.  In  England,  the  trade  has 
not  found  such  a development,  and  its  future 
extension  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  up- 
rising here  of  men  of  taste  and  capital,  to  whioh 
end  the  present  exhibition  may  conduce. 

The  dress-fan  of  a high  character  is  now 
exclusively  made  in  Paris.  In  no  other  city 
does  a modern  fan  command  a price  of  1001., 
and  the  makers  claim  to  have  made  all  Europe 
tributary  to  them,  admitting,  however,  that  they 
cannot  rival  the  cheap  and  remarkable  quality 
of  the  Chinese  fan. 

Mr.  Redgrave  reminds  ns  of  the  relation  by 
Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  that  when  his  wife  was 
a girl,  her  father’s  intimate  friend,  Goupy  (a  well- 
known  water-colour  draughtsman,  who  died  in 
London,  1763),  was  considered  the  most  eminent 
of  the  fan-painters,  and  that  fan-painting  was 
then  so  fashionable  that  the  family  of  Athenian 
Stuart  placed  him  as  a pupil  to  Goupy,  con- 
ceiving that  by  so  doing  they  had  made  his 
fortune;  and  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
Stuart  originally  gained  his  livelihood  by  painting 
fans.  We  should  like  to  meet  with  one  of  these. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  fans  produced 
in  London  are,  we  believe,  of  the  plainest  and 
commonest  character,  made  of  paper  or  of  white 
wood. 

The  fans  exhibited  are  413  in  number,  of  which 
about  half  are  French  ; 160  of  the  latter,  includ- 
ing thirty-four  from  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
having  been  obtained  through  the  good  offices 
of  M.  de  Sommerord.  The  Baroness  Meyer  do 
Rothschild  and  some  other  ladies  worked  sedu- 
lously to  obtain  contributions,  and  Lady  Wyatt 
may  be  specially  mentioned  as  having  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  collection.  Amongst  those 
from  tbo  Empress  is  one  with  an  elaborate 
picture  (No.  146),  “The  Adventures  of  Cupid,” 
including  numbers  of  miniature  figures.  A 
French  fan  (No.  248),  sent  by  Monsieur  Voisin, 
Paris,  deserves  attention,  The  subject  is  the 
“ Symbolical  Marriage  of  Louis  XY.  and  Maria 
Leezinska,  on  Mount  Olympus.”  It  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  figures,  with  portraits  of  the 
King  and  Maria  surrounded  by  genii;  figures  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo  in  cartouche,  sur- 
rounded bymusioians  and  others,  in  rose  camai'en, 
surmounted  with  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland. 

Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton  lends  one 
with  an  elaborate  drawing  in  pen-and-ink, 
representing  an  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  with 
architectural  background,  by  Sebastian  Le  Clere. 
Madame  Jubinal  has  forwarded,  with  many 
others,  an  elegant  Italian  fan,  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  painted  with 
the  “ Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  an  original  design 
by  F.  Romanelli.whowas  employed  by  LouisXlV., 
and  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Mazarin.  The  Empress  of  the  French  sends 
more  than  one  charming  modern  fan,  painted  by 
Madame  Colainatta  and  by  Guimbel. 

No.  211,  with  Harlequin  and  Pierrot,  painted 
by  Gavarni,  will  not  escape  comment.  Another 
noticeable  work  is  sent  by  M.  Chardin,  Even- 
tailliste,  Paris  (No.  324),  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  It  is  painted  with  “ The  Triumph  of 
Mordecai,”  signed  “Germo;”  on  the  back  an 
Italian  Classic  landscape. 

Several  matters,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
are  involved  in  the  production  of  a fine  fan 
besides  painting,  such  as  the  general  form, 
carving,  gilding,  and  varnishing.  Of  the  works 
known  as  Vernis  Martin  several  good  speci- 
mens will  be  found.  Martin,  who  invented 
the  process,  and  produced  so  large  a number  of 
fans  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Englishman.  The  fans  made 
under  his  direction  display  remarkable  finish 
and  brilliancy  of  colour. 


Some  of  the  fans  in  the  collection  well  illustrate 
the  period  at  which  they  were  produced ; as, 
for  example.  No.  102,  of  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  engraved  with  bust  of  Mirabeau  and 
scenes  from  his  life.  The  Chinese  and  the  Ja- 
panese fans  are  distinguished  by  the  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colours  employed.  Some  of  the 
fans  have  a story  which  gives  them  a separate 
interest:  thus  No.  178  is  a fan  described  in  one 
of  Madame  de  Sevigee’s  letters  ; 218,  a remark- 
able specimen  of  imitation  lace,  was  formerly 
used  by  Madame  de  Pompadour;  278  belonged 
to  Queen  Charlotte ; and  272,  a small  ivory 
drees  fan,  painted  with  subjects  in  cartouches, 
was  the  property  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  was  obtained  by  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians for  Queen  Victoria,  who  lends  it.  No.  382 
was  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds for  his  niece ; and  383  formerly  belonged 
to  another  P.R.A.,  Sir  Benjamin  West.  _ 

The  majority  of  the  English  fans  exhibited  are 
not  very  good  specimens,  although  by  no  means 
out  of  place  in  a typical  collection.  They  may, 
and  should,  still  be  added  to.  We  recollect  of 
one  (does  it  belong  to  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  ?)  that 
was  painted  with  a representation  of  the  tiles 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
known  characters  taking  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  prize  of  401.  offered  by  the 
Queen,  as  already  mentioned,  for  the  best  fan 
exhibited  in  1871,  being  either  a work  of  paint- 
ing or  carving,  or  a combination  of  both,  and 
executed  by  a female  artist  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  offered  its 
Gold  Medal  (of  the  value  of  twenty-one  guineas) 
for  the  second  best  fan  exhibited.  The  Lady 
Cornelia  Guest  and  Baroness  Meyer  de  Roths- 
child have  each  offered  a prize  of  101.  for  the 
two  next  best  fans  ; and  a sum  of  50J.  will  be 
awarded  and  spent  in  various  amounts  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  for  fans  produced 
by  female  students  of  the  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  may  hope  that  some 
practical  results  will  follow  these  endeavours  to 
revive  the  production  of  fans  in  England  as  a 
branch  of  fine  art  applied  to  industry.* 


“LOTHAIR”  AND  HIGH  ART  LIFE. 

If  we  were  to  ask  what  the  foremost  idea  is 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  and  include  the 
whole  number  of  the  aspirations  and  wishes  of 
the  present  time,  it  would  certainly  be  con- 
tained  in  the  word  progress.  Everything,  we 
are  told  from  all  quarters,  is  progressing— 
i.e.,  goirg  on  towards  something  or  other,  no 
one  knowing  precisely  what  it  is,  inasmuch  as 
people  are  found  to  differ  a good  deal  from  one 
another  as  to  the  point  to  be  aimed  at.  But 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  that  all 
and  the  whole  of  the  actual  and  tangible  and 
visible  progress  that  is  being  made  for  the  most 
part  concerns  but  a very  few  people  indeed, 
the  final  results  of  all  improvements  finding  their 
way  into  comparatively  few  hands.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  “Lothair,”  has  presented  us  with  a specimen 
of  an  example  of  what  progress  in  its  final  out- 
come means  and  is.  Lothair  has  got  every- 
thing,— i.e.,  boundless  wealth,  leisure,  and  oppor- 
tunities, which  now-a-days  means  everything. 
Fine  art  in  all  conceivable  places  is  his,  for  he 
either  buys  it,  or  goes  to  it,  and  it  is  a question 
of  no  small  interest  to  find  out  whether  there 
does  now  exist,  and  where,  or  in  what  places, 
any  sort  of  Art,  old  or  new,  worth  the  notice  of 
any  man  to  whom  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  coming  at  it.  Or  we  may  put  another, 
and  the  only  alternative  case  : must  he,  per  force, 
fly  to  Nature  herself,  Art  not  sufficing.  It  con- 
cerns the  readers  of  the  Builder  because  the  real 
subject  of  this  book  is  the  modern  material  and 
surroundings  of  those  who  can  get  them  by 
simply  paying  for  them. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  is  a very  clever  book,  but  every 
disappointing  one,  considering  who  the  author  is, 
from  the  sheer  fact  of  Lothair  being  a mere 
dummy,  moved  about  like  a shuttlecock  from 
one  “influence”  to  another,  without  anything 
in  him  to  direct  bis  own  flight  or  movements  : so 
that  the  book  is,  for  the  most  part,  mere  appa- 
ratus, and  art,  and  furniture  influences,  not 
directed,  but  directing.  Every  artist  should 
read  this  brilliant  book;  forit  is  about  modernism, 
modern  art  furniture,  and  the  final  results  of 
“progress.”  Lothair  has  everything  which  the 


• M'e  may  as  well  mention  here  that,  to  provide  space 
in  the  Museum  for  the  examination  and  eibibition  ot  (be 
National  Competition  Drawings  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in 
the.  United  Kingdom,  the  Gallery  of  Kaflaelle's  Carlooas 
will  be  used,  and  must  be  closed  lor  a short  time. 
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modern  world  of  to-day  can  give,  and  he  can 
have  no  more.  No  man  living  knows  more  of 
tho  world  of  “ sustained  splendour”  than  the 
late  Prime  Minister  of  England.  What  a pity 
it  is  that  he  did  not  in  this  book  make  the  hero 
■of  it  say  out  of  it  what  it  is  that  a very  clever 
man,  with  boundless  means,  can  get  out  of  it,  or 
make  of  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  talk  about  a 
novel,  nor  does  the  book  really  call  for  it,  because 
it  leaves  all  the  apparatus  of  wealth  dead.  It 
is  a book  about  the  moat  enormously  expensive 
furniture,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  a kind  of 
contempt  for  it,  from  the  constant  thought  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  sustained  splendour  in  the 
furniture  of  it  is  simply  the  mere  dead  matter 
in  and  about  which  the  life  in  the  book  moves, 
but  that  life  does  nob  move  it.  What  a pity  it 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
this  book,  with  all  his  opportunities  of  knowing, 
and  capacity  to  influence  others,  did  not  go  to 
work,  perhaps  for  tbe  last  time,  and  with  all  his 
added  experience,  and  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
boundless  wealth  and  power,  to  possess  every- 
thing; and  tell  us,  too,  what  there  is  in  his  esti- 
mation worth  possessing,  or  seeing,  and  how  far 
it  is  an  inaprovement,  or  progress,  on  and  beyond 
what  they  had  who  have  gone  before  us.  Or  in 
advance  of  those  in  other  countries,  as  India  or 
China,  who  have  not  arrived  at  our  stage  of  im- 
provement  and  progress.  Might  it  not,  from 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  hand  and  experience,  have  been 
the  book  of  the  day,  a sort  of  revelation  of  all 
that  is  now  possible  ? It  is  a book  about  splendid 
I apparatus,  and  ends  in  flat  nothing;  but  surely 
I there  is  that  iu  it,  or  nob  in  it,  which  may  be 

I made  to  subserve  an  artistic  purpose,  and  guide 
ns  to  something  and  somewhere. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  purpose  is,  then,  as  far  as  he 
has  the  faculty  to  exhibit  it  to  us,  “ modern 
society  ” in  its  very  best  and  highest  state,  the 
low  elements  in  it  being  totally  excluded  ; in 
other  words,  the  end  and  result  of  our  modern 
progress,  and  without  the  weans  by  which  it  is 
attained,  is  here  in  a measure  placed  vividly  and 
brilliantly  before  those  who  cannot  see  it  all  for 
themselves,  and  even  before  some  who  can  ; and 
here  it  is  that  the  thought  occurs, — is  the  ap- 
paratus, the  art,  splendid  as  it  no  doubt  is, 
which  the  modern  man  and  woman  of  wealth 
can  accumulate  around  himself  or  herself,  an 
advance,  artistically  or  even  usefully,  on  that 
which  the  men  and  women  of  old  Greece  or 
Rome  possessed  three  thousand  years  bock,  or 
even  antique  Egypt  five  thousand  years  ago  P 
What  is  all  this  splendid  art  which  tbe  author  of 
this  book  writes  about  so  knowingly  and  lovingly  ? 
Art  in  tbe  abstract  is  simply  the  so  working  up 
■file  rat£!  materials  of  the  ivorld  as  to  approximate 
them  to  Nature's  own  work.  The  gilded  chairs  of 
a modern  drawing-room  such  as  those  in  which 
Lothair  reclines,  and  the  ivory  chairs  in  which 
the  conscript  fathers  of  old  Rome  sat,  and  the 
marble  seats  in  the  Greek  theatres,  are,  after  all, 
but  the  efforts  made  to  worthily  provide  such 
necessary  and  useful  articles  of  furniture;  and 
the  toilet  apparatus  of  a Pompeian  lady,  and  the 
ivory-handled  brush,  with  its  engraved  coronet 
of  a modern  lady,  are  but  efforts  artistically  in  a 
like  direction ; but  surely  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  tbe  living  beings  who  use  them. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  see  a self-sustained  human 
■being  on  a burnt-out  tar-barrel  than  a mere 
■dummy  and  “ clothes-horse  ” in  the  most 
splendid  of  drawing-rooms.  It  is  better  by  far  to 
be  able  to  kick  away  the  barrel  than  to  lie 
helplessly  in  an  ivory  and  gilded  chair,  with  no 
power  to  move  until  lifted  out  of  it  by  some 
external  force,  or  to  wait  till  you  are  advised  by 
some  great  personage  that  it  is  time  to  take  a 
•oonstitutional  walk.  Yet  of  sneh  is  this  Lothair, 
tbe  favoured  recipient  of  all  that  tbe  round  world 
can  in  these  modern  and  advanced  days  produce. 
There  is  not  a scientific  society,  nor  an  art 
society,  nor  a prosperous  header  in  pearls  or 
splendours,  nor  an  architect  producing  plans 
worthy  of  “ purple  velvet  case,”  who  is  not  ready 
with  all  he  can  do  to  administer  to  the  wonts  or 
whims  of  Lothair.  The  living  question  is,  can 
he  get  anything  out  of  them  ? 

But  one  of  the  great  defects  of  " Lothair,”  and 
cot  tbe  least  of  them,  is  the  total  absence  of  the 
•common  herd  of  humanity  in  it,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  them.  It  is  all  about  the  higher 
orders  of  men  and  things,  and  does  not  conde- 
scend to  men  or  things  of  low  estate.  This  is  a 
great  artistic  defect,  for  gold  and  diamonds 
themselves  would  be  utterly  worthless  if  there 
• were  nothing  in  the  world  but  gold  and  gems  : so 
I;  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Disraeli’s  book  deficient  in 
il  its  main  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  full  edvan- 

II  tages  of  high  life  and  splendour,  but  as  far  as 


the  human  being  is  interested  and  moves  in  it, 
it  fails  by  not  showing,  by  way  of  contrast,  what 
its  opposite  low  life  is;  and  from  them  to  show 
what  is  the  amount  of  gain  to  be  got,  artistically 
or  otherwise,  by  high  or  splendid  life,  and  what 
it  is  that  low  life  reduces  a man  to,  or  puts  him 
entirely  out  of  the  pale  of.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
shown  high-art  existence  only,  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  “ sustained  splendours.”  What  is  low- 
art  existence  with  the  absence  of  those  so  much 
coveted  splendours  ? Are  they  to  be  made  up 
for  in  any  way  ? and  if  so,  how,  and  what  is 
that  which  now  does  it?  for  hnman  nature, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be,  in  some  way  or  other, 
satisfied.  All  must  live,  tho  common  as  well  as 
the  splendid,  and  all  will  have  art  surroundings 
and  ways  of  getting  rid  of  time  Eome  how  or 
other.  Lothair’s  mind  is  filled  to  the  very 
brim  by  the  mere  sight  of  rojalty,  followed  by 
the  imperial  presence  of  ambassadors,  not  in  the 
gorgeons  costume  of  the  Dark  Ages,  but  decked 
out  iu  mere  common-place  and  inartistic  modern 
” tailoring,”  containing  certainly  nothing  of  any- 
thing like  a high-art  element  in  it.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  lower  life,  or  the  life  of  the  lowest, 
which  ever  does  on  any  occasion  fill  its  mind 
and  soul  to  the  brim  ? Well,  there  is,  as  there 
must  be,  or  humanity  would  die  out  altogether. 
Would  that  Mr.  Disraeli  bad  said  something 
about  it,  if  only  to  show  what  the  world  is  made 
of.  In  the  obscurer  parts  of  London,  not  west 
but  east,  there  are  “splendours”  of  gas,  glass, 
gold,  jewels,  coloured  stuffs,  and  everything, — 
to  wit,  “ gaffs,”  theatres,  such  as  they  were 
in  Shakspeare’s  day, — places  full  of  sustained 
splendour,  and  sound,  and  of  people  to  fill 
them ; but  of  which  it  is  evident  Mr.  Disraeli 
knows  nothing,  and  which,  if  he  did,  he 
would  probably  despise  and  loathe.  But,  alas ! 
for  the  fallibility  of  man,  even  when  leading  the 
Eouse  of  Commons  ; for  it  so  happens,  we  speak 
from  actual  eyesight  and  personal  and  active 
experience,  that  all  and  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
apparatus  of  furniture,  crystals,  and  wonders  of 
which_he  speaks  actually  does  exist  in  duplicate 
in  tbe  far-off  and  dismal  regions  of  which  we 
speak.  It  is  a most  wonderful  fact,  that  if  you 
go  into  a modern  West-end  drawing-room,  and 
look  attentively  by  daylight  at  each  individual 
article  of  furniture  in  it,  from  the  carpet  on  the 
floor  to  the  crystal  lustre  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  and  from  the  smart  be-brassed  stove  to 
a wine-glass,  and  then  go  down  East,  and  look 
into  some  den  of  poverty  and  helplessness  there  ; 
or,  better  still,  into  some  shop  filled  with  the 
scourings  of  such  places,  you  will  see  precisely 
the  same  things, — only  cheaper.  Why,  the  mag- 
nificent lustre  in  the  corner  gin-palaco  was  cast 
from  the  very  same  mould,  and  sold  by  the 
same  firm ! The  wine-glass  and  the  gin-glass 
are  the  same  articles.  If  you  wonder  at  the 
cheapness  of  the  cotton  handkerchief  and  at 
the  splendour  of  its  monster  flowers,  you  will  be 
told  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  one  iu  silk,  for 
which  you  may  sigh,  and  was  actually  printed 
from  the  same  block, — not  in  far-off  India,  but 
perhaps  but  a few  steps  off.  Wonderful  are  the 
things  to  be  found  iu  the  far  East,  not  from 
where  are  to  be  met  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  but 
in  Shoreditch  ! What  a pity  it  is  that  Lothair  did 
not  travel  there  for  a day  before  going  so  far  as 
he  did.  Why,  the  fact  really  is,  though  the  late 
Premier  does  not  know  it,  that  of  all  the  trumpery 
(looked  at  artistically)  that  is  bo  be  found  in  the 
known  world,  a full-furnished  West-end  Bel- 
gravian  drawing-room  contains  the  pick  of  it, 
enormously  rich  and  expensive,  bub  as  art,  as 
low  and  devoid  of  real  artistic  skill  and  thought- 
fulness as  are  the  articles  to  be  found  in  the 
unknown  East. 

What  a book,  then,  on  “ art  ” would  this  have 
been  bad  its  wonderful  author  gone  but  a few 
hundred  yards  east  of  Temple  Bar,  and  looked 
about  him,  before  travelling  so  many  thousand 
miles  only  to  miss  it,  and  to  labour  under  the 
impression  that  “ sustained  splendour  ” is  only  to 
be  found  in  Belgravian  mansions  ; and  to  labour, 
too,  under  tbe  still  more  fatal  idea  that  these 
splendours  are  really  “ art,”  and  artistically  im- 
pressive and  valuable.  Of  the  mere  costume,  the 
dainty  tailoring  which  he  thinks  so  much  about, 
and  which  at  times  almost  overwhelms  him,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  to  speak  in  this  place  ; but 
the  time  may  come,  even  in  Belgravia,  when 
fashion,  even  in  dress,  may  mean  something 
more  than  mere  change  from  one  thing  to 
another,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  form, 
colour,  fitness,  beauty,  or  adaptability  of  any 
sort  or  kind  to  the  human  frame,  whether  of  age 
or  youth. 

So  much  for  “ Lothair;”  but  there  is  one  ob- 


servation in  it,  which  concerns  the  art  of  the 
fnture,  not  a little  noteworthy.  The  late  and 
present  Prime  Minister  agree  on  few  subjects  of 
human  thought,  but  with  one  in  this  book  they 
do,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  written  a book 
about  it.  It  is  that  the  Aryan  and  Semite  after  all 
iheir  labours,  and  works,  and  wanderings,  repre- 
sented as  they  are  by  the  “ Hellenes  and 
Hebrews,”  have  met  and  are  destined  yet  to  meet 
and  to  combine  the  treasures  of  their  accumu- 
lated wisdom,  and  hence  to  secure  the  civilisation 
of  man.  So  says  this  clever  book,  and  so  says 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  account  of  Homer  and  his 
Greeks.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be 
wondered  at  and  admired  in  tbe  original  planning 
of  this  world  than  another,  it  is  that  of  diversity 
in  unity,  or  that  provision  that  has  been  made 
for  securing  the  individuality  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  certain  fact  that  each  one 
of  these  nations  has  a course  and  a progress  of 
its  own,  and  an  interest  of  its  own  ; and  that 
BO  far  from  anything  possible  to  be  got  by 
“ amalgamating  peoples  ” or  “ fine  arts,”  it  would 
seem  to  be  a “ law  of  nature”  that  they  be 
separate,  and  left  to  work  out,  each  one  for 
itself,  a civilisation,  an  individualised  humanity, 
and  an  art  of  its  own.  The  Greek  is  one  man, 
and  the  Jew  is  another. 

But  yet  one  thing  more  Mr.  Disraeli  might 
have  done  for  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  in 
this  book  be  might  have  sk-tched  it  out; — viz., 
what  sustained  splendour,  worthy  of  the  name, 
or,  in  other  words,  fine  art  applied  to  humanity, 
onght  to  be,  and  really  is,  when  true  and  as  it  has 
been,  at  divers  times  in  the  history  of  this  world. 
What  if,  leaving  Shoreditch,  and  its  Jews,  and 
Italians,  and  Irish,  in  all  their  despised  rough- 
ness, to  take  care  of  itself  and  themselves,  or  to 
go  to  merited  or  unmerited  destruction,  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  pointed  out  to  ns  what  sort  of  place 
a modern  West-end  Belgravian  drawing-room 
would  be,  if  filled,  not  with  mere  upholstery  and 
fashionable  shop  furniture,  with  nothing  to  single 
it  out  from  the  commonest  but  enormous  expen- 
siveness, but  with  real  and  bond  fide  objects  of 
art, — things  interesting,  each  one  by  itself,  as  the 
expression  of  tho  mental  and  bodily  powers  of 
the  artist  who  produced  it, — e.  g.,  an  Etrusoan 
vase  ? Why,  if  any  lover  of  this  splendour,  even 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  not  a Lothair,  who 
knows  not  one  thing  from  another,  were  to  go 
into  the  most  splendid  of  modern  drawing-rooms, 
and  see  the  frightful  tradesman’s  bill  which 
would  represent  its  immense  value, — say  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  pounds’  worth, — and 
were  to  discover,  up  in  some  obscure  corner  of  it, 
but  a mere  broken  fragment  of  Greek,  or  even 
Roman  art,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  neither 
the  art-lover  nor  the  author  of  “ Lothair  ” would 
think  of  pausing  for  a moment,  or  looking  twice 
at  anything  else  in  the  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments! Or,  to  venture  on  one  more  and  not  the 
least  absorbing  thought,  suppose  Mr,  Disraeli 
had  but  only  suggested  tliat  if  it  be  desirable  by 
human  art  and  ingenuity  and  perverseness,  to 
disfigure  and  dirguise  human  nature  thoroughly 
and  effectually,  it  is  but  necessary  to  be  dressed 
up  in  the  newest  and  most  “improved”  of 
modern  tailoring  and  millinery  ; the  more  fashion- 
able and  costly  it  is,  the  more  certainly  and 
surely  and  completely  is  the  feat  performed  ! 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  IRON. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  3rd,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignoks, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
tbe  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  and  on  the 
Design  of  Parts  of  Structures  which  consist  of 
those  Materials,”  by  Mr.  George  Berkley. 

The  author  stated  that  the  strength  of  wrought 
iron  varied  with  the  quantities  of  work  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  form  of  the  material 
tested.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a bar 
of  iron  1 in.  square,  which  would  break  with  a 
strain  of  26  tons,  would,  if  drawn  down  to  tho 
form  of  wire  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bear  a 
strain  of  40  tons  per  square  inch.  The  strength 
to  be  relied  on  in  practice  would  probably  be 
best  represented  by  the  minimum  strain  that 
1 square  inch  would  bear  without  rupture,  and 
by  the  amount  of  stretch  which  would  take  place 
in  a given  length  before  it  broke.  Iron  could  be 
obtained,  at  the  current  market  rates,  which 
would  bear  tbe  following  strains  : — For  plates, 
an  average  breaking  strain  of  20  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  a minimum  breaking  strain  of  19  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  an  average  stretch  of  1 in. 
in  12  in.Jineal.  For  L.  and  f irons  an  average 
breaking  stra’n  of  22  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
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fi  minimum  breaking  strain  of  21  tons  per  sqaarc 
icci',  and  an  average  stretch  of  1.1  in.  in  12  iu 
lineal.  Foe  rivet  iron  an  average  breaking 
strain  of  18  tons  per  circalar  inch.  For  bare 
intended  for  chains,  couplings,  &c.,  an  average 
breaking  strain  of  22  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
an  average  stretch  of  in.  iu  12  in.  lineal. 
For  ordinary  classes  of  work,  let  at  competitive 
prices,  stronger  iron  conld  only  bo  obtained  with 
difficnlty. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  practical  limit  of 
strain  to  vrbioh  1 square  inch  of  wrought  iron 
conld  with  safety  bo  subjected,  and  the  principle 
on  which  such  a limitation  rested,  the  erroneous 
impression,  as  to  the  degree  of  strain  being 
10  tons  or  12  tons  per  square  inch  which  hrst 
produced  “permanent  set,”  was  pointed  out; 
as  well  as  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  results  of  ordinary  observation  and  of  mi- 
nutely manipulated  experiments,  such  as  those 
of  Sir  William  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  E.  Clark, 
wherein  permanent  set  had  been  observed  after 
3 tons  per  square  inch  had  been  imposed  on  the 
iron,  and  was  explained  by  the  dilEonlty  of 
registering  such  small  amounts  of  set  as 
part  of  an  inch  iu  5 fr.,  which  resulted  from  a 
strain  of  10  tons  per  square  inch. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  upon  the 
application  to  1 square  inch  of  wrought  iron  of 
strains  exceediug  about  12  tons,  the  measure  of 
stretch  per  unit  of  strain,  which  had  previously 
increased  in  a certain  proportion  to  the  units  of 
strain  applied,  increased  with  a greater  and  pro- 
gressive rapidity.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
amount  of  stretch  actually  produced  by  the  im- 
position of  a strain  of  about  12  tons  per  square 
inch,  would  be  sufficient  frequently  to  preclude 
the  use  of  wrought-iron  so  strained. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of 
strains  on  ii'on  and  steel,  it  was  stated  that  with 
blows  powerful  enough  to  bend  bars  of  cast-iron 
through  one-half  of  their  ultimate  deflection 
(that  was  to  say,  the  deflection  which  corre- 
sponded to  their  fracture  by  dead  pressure)  no 
bar  was  able  to  stand  ‘t,000  of  such  blows  in 
succession.  And  also  that  when  the  bar  was 
thrown  into  a violent  tremor,  then  “ when  the 
depressions  were  equal  to  one-half  of  the  ultimate 
deflection,  the  bars  were  broken  by  less  than 
900  depreaeioDS.”  A piece  of  rail  weighing 
C8  lb.  per  yard,  made  of  Bessemer  metal,  which, 
when  placed  on  firm  bearings  3 ft.  apart,  bore 
one  blow  from  a weight  of  1 ton  falling  through 
30  ft.  without  breaking,  though  bending  about 
7 in.,  broke  with  a weight  of  SJ  cwt.,  falling 
15,400  times  throughheights  increasing  from  1 ft. 
to  10  ft.  by  increments  of  6 in.  each  time.  With 
wrought  iron,  it  appeared  from  an  experiment  of 
Wm.  Fairbairn  that  when  it  was  desired  to  repeat 
the  application  of  strains  from  two  to  three 
million  times  it  would  not  be  prudent  that  such 
strains  should  exceed  7 tons  per  square  inch  of 
section. 

It  appeared  from  these  considorations  that  the 
practical  strength  of  wrought  iron  in  structures 
of  a permanent  character  could  not  be  estimated 
at  more  than  12  tons  per  square  inch,  whensneh 
an  amount  of  strain  was  repeated  more  than  a 
small  number  of  times ; and  that  it  should  not 
be  calculated  as  exceeding?  tons  per  square  inch 
when  strains  of  this  amount  would  be  applied  to 
it  many  times  daily.  In  some  of  the  principal 
suspension-load  bridges  it  was  said  that  a 
maximum  of  about  9 tons  per  square  inch  of 
section  in  tension  was  imposed  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  while  railway  bridges  wore  frequently 
subjected  to  the  maximum  calculated  strain,  a 
limit  of  5 tons  being  in  this  country  generally 
adopted.  From  this  practice  it  was  assumed 
that  a margin,  for  errors  of  design  and  for  other 
practical  defects,  of  only  25  per  cent,  was  allowed 
in  permanent  structures.  The  importance  of 
sound  principles  of  design  was,  therefore,  mani- 
fest. The  parts  moat  difficnlt  to  design  were  the 
connexions  of  portions  of  the  structure  with 
riveted  joints. 

The  author  next  directed  attention  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession respecting  the  power  of  struts  of  various 
proportions  and  forms  to  resist  compression,  and 
stated  bis  belief  that  the  formulm  which  had  been 
proposed  to  facilitate  calculations  for  determining 
the  strain  which  such  columns  would  bear,  pro- 
duced results  which  agreed  neither  one  with  an- 
other, nor  with  any  series  of  such  experiments 
as  bad  been  tried.  It  seemed  probable  that,  for 
the  present,  error  might  be  best  avoided  by  re- 
ferring to  the  results  of  experiments  that  had 
been  made  upon  columns,  &c.,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  analogous  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. 


ARCnirECTS'  DRAWINGS:  THE  LIVER- 
POOL ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETy. 

A si‘ECi.i.L  meeting  of  the  professional  members 
)f  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  con- 
vened at  the  office  of  the  president  (Mr.  H.  II. 
Vale),  on  Tuesday  last,  to  consider  “ what  fur- 
cher  steps  (if  any),  should  be  taken  by  the 
•society,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
'.he  profession  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property  in  architectural  working  draw- 
ings, and  render  assistance  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry 
in  resisting  the  demands  which  have  been  made 
upon  him  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.” 
A good  many  written  statements  and  opinions, 
from  various  members  of  the  profession,  as  to 
the  custom  with  regard  to  possession  of  draw- 
ings, were  laid  before  the  meeting;  all  the 
writers  concurring  in  the  view  that  after  the 
completion  of  a building,  the  drawings  reverted 
to  the  architect  as  his  property,  and  stating 
that  they  had  never  given  up  any  drawings 
under  such  circumstances,  except  as  a matter  of 
courtesy  in  special  cases  : though  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  drawiogs  of  buildings  not  cai'ried  out, 
opinions  were  not  so  unanimous,  one  or  two 
members  being  of  opinion  that  the  question  was 
in  this  case  a doubtful  one.  We  have  space  for 
only  one  or  two  quotations,  which  bear  strongly  on 
the  general  principle  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Kilpin, 
in  enforcing  the  rule  that  the  client  pays  for 
the  huildinj,  not  for  the  drawings,  observed 
that, — 

“ When  a picture  ia  ordered,  (he  piirehaaor,  wbea  ho 
receiTCS  it,  never  thiuka  of  claiming  the  preliminary 
EketcheB  which  are  necersary  for  the  production  of  any 
great  work  ot  art;  eo  an  architect's, client  should  be  satislied 
with  the  possession  of  the  finished  building,  without 
dcmaiidiug  the  preliminury  drawiogs  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  was  of  opinion  that, — 

“The  production  of  the  building  is  tho  end  and  reanlt 
desired,  towards  which  tho  aicbitect’a  drawings  ore  bis 
iutellcctuiil  tools,  just  as  the  models  and  casts  made  by  a 
sculptor,  or  the  skelches  of  a painter,  are  theirs  towards 
the  productiou  of  works  in  their  respective  arts  ; and  to 
the  poEsestiou  of  such  implements  of  ihene  arts  1 havo 
never  heard  of  any  pretence  of  a claim  by  patrons  or 
clients.'' 

Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  observed  that, — 

‘‘It  was  extremely  comtr.on  for  architects,  during  the 
progress  of  an  extensive  building,  to  make  detail  drawings 
ou  boarJt  provided  by  tho  contractor:  surely  in  such  a 
; case  the  client  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  boards  so  sup- 
plied! " 

The  chairman  also  was  of  opinion  that, — 

“ If  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  to  be  claimed  as 
a right  by  the  client,  either  before  or  after  the  architect's 
final  certificate  has  been  given,  the  position  both  of  tho 
architect  and  builder  will  be  much  prejudiced ; for  should 
every  little  matter  in  the  building  works  not  agree  to  the 
letter  with  the  plans  and  specifications,  an  unscrnpuloua 
client  might  use  these  as  levels  for  bis  own  advantage 
against  both  tho  architect  and  the  builder;  for  we  well 
know  that  in  practice  many  modifications  notshown  either 
on  the  plans  or  iu  the  specifications  have  to  be  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  not  unfrequentiy  at 
jhe  suggestion  of  the  client,  and  solely  for  hia  benefit." 

Another  leading  member  was  of  opinion 
that,— 

" The  idea  of  a client  claiming  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation was  too  absurd  to  discuss;  a man  may  with  equal 
propriety  claim  the  scissors  from  his  barber  after  his  hair 
has  Dcen  cut.” 

In  illustration  of  the  possible  conseqnence  of 
the  client  having  possession  of  the  working 
drawings,  it  was  mentioned  by  another  member 
of  the  society  that  a gentleman  who  had  bought 
a house  recently  completed  from  his  designs,  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  drawings  of  it  from 
the  contractor,  with  the  avowed  object  of  build- 
ing another  house  like  it  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Other  statements,  from  Mr.  G.Williams, 
Mr.  Hornblower,  Mr.  Boult,  Mr.  Mercer,  Messrs. 
Atkinson  (of  York),  and  others,  were  to  the 
same  general  effect;  Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe  and  Mr. 
Deacon  also  expressed  similar  views  as  to  the 
practice  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  : 
one  member  only  among  those  present,  Mr. 
Parslow,  dissenting  from  the  general  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  offering 
further  assistance  to  Mr.  Barry,  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  had 
offered  to  join  in  any  general  subscription  to 
assist  him  in  the  legal  expenses  he  might  be  put 
to  in  contending  the  matter,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  idea  the  following  resolntion,  proposed 
by  Mr.  U.  P.  Horner,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Barry,  was  adopted  by  the  members  present : — 

“ That,  having  already  pledged  ourselves,  as  members  of 
this  Society,  to  give  our  best  moral  support  to  Mr.  Barry 
iu  resisting  the  claims  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
wo  further  pledge  ourselves,  iu  tho  event  of  material  aid 
being  required  in  carrying  ou  tho  contest,  to  allbrd  the 
best  assistance  in  our  power,  and  toiolluence  the  members 
of  the  profession  within  our  knowledge  towards  the  same 
end,” 


THE  LATE  MR.  HANDYSIDE  RITCHIE, 
SCULPTOR. 

This  able  Scottish  sculptor  has  recentlj 
died.  He  was  born  in  Musselburgh,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1804;  and,  from  his  earliesb- 
youth,  perseverance  and  enthusiasm — the  sure 
tokens  of  genius — were  marked  features  in  hi& 
character.  He  became  a modeller  in  hia  child- 
hood. Ilis  father  was  an  ornamental  plasterer.. 
Mr.  Leonard  Horner  aided  him  iu  hia  youth, 
lie  went  to  Rome,  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  Dnke  of  Hamilton  and  Earl  of  Minto  he  was 
received  into  the  stndio  of  Thorwaldsen.  H& 
produced  many  well-known  works  in  sculpture, 
among  which  was  one  of  Kemp,  the  architect  of 
the  Scott  Monument,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  his.  For  many  yeare  he  was  on  exhibitor 
with  the  Scottish  Academy,  of  which  body  h& 
was  elected  an  Associate  in  1846.  In  1847  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  commissioned  to  execute  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  statues  of  Eustaoe  de 
Vesci  and  William  de  Mowbray  ; and  he  executed 
his  commission  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  long  devoted  himself  prin- 
cipally to  architectural  sculpture,  which,  from  ite 
size  and  nature,  is  not  adapted  for  an  exhibition- 
room.  Every  one  who  knows  Edinburgh  must 
have  observed  the  admirable  works  of  this  kind 
at  the  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank,  St. 
Androw-square;  in  the  pediment  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  ; and  on  many  other  commercial 
buildings.  One,  however,  is  deserving  more  than- 
a passing  notice; — the  very  fine  monumental 
group  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Diokson  comforting 
tho  widow  and  orphans  at  the  West  Church.  He- 
sculptured  tho  four  oolosaal  heads  representing 
the  Seasons  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Mauso- 
leum at  Hamilton  Palaoe. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  AISLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS’  CHURCH, 
GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

Within  the  past  twenty-two  years  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Great  Yarmouth,  has- 
undergone  various  restorations.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  of  its  class  which  surpass  it  iu  point  of 
size,  it  being  230  ft.  long  by  108  ft.  broad,  ex- 
clusive of  the  projecting  portions  of  the  tran- 
septs. Tho  extreme  width  is  154  fc.  It  has- 
been  computed  to  have  an  internal  superficial' 
area  of  upwards  of  23,000  ft.,  whereas  the  aver- 
age of  Loudon  churches  is  but  8,000  ft.,  and  they 
contain  only  1,000  persons  ou  the  floor  instead 
of  from  4,000  to  5.000,  which  is  the  amount  of 
accommodation  afforded  within  the  walls  of  this- 
structure.  Those  parish  churches  which  have 
the  greatest  pretensions  to  compete  with  it  in- 
scale  are  8t.  iliohael’s,  Coventry,  22,080  ft. ; St. 
Botolph’s,  Boston,  22,270  ft.;  St.  Botolph’s, 
Newcastle-on-Tyue,  20,110  ft.;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull,  20,030  fc. ; and  Holy  Trinity,  Southwark, 
18,200  ft. 

The  aisle  recently  rebuilt  ia  that  which- 
was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  su- 
persede the  narrow  one  of  the  Early  Transi- 
tional Church  of  which  the  present  n-iva  was  a 
part.  It  is  of  the  colossal  width  of  about  40  ft. 
internally,  and  is  lighted  by  a triplet  in  the- 
west  end  and  seven  windows  ou  the  south  side, 
of  the  latter  of  which  the  internal  jambs  and 
arches  were  the  only  original  portions  which 
remained ; these  had  on  the  outside  been  filled- 
with  Perpendicular  mullioos  and  tracery  of  a- 
poor  type.  Mr.  Seddon,  the  architect  employed, 
baa  restored  tho  early  portions  and  swept  the 
rest  away,  having  superseded  them  by  three- 
light  windows  of  an  Early  Geometrical  character 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
alternate  windows  vary  iu  detail,  and  form  a 
feature  from  the  principal  approach  from  the 
town.  Between  each  pair  of  windows  a buttress, 
finished  with  a gabled  oanopy,  rises  to  the  level 
of  tho  parapet.  The  great  western  triplet,  of 
which  sufficient  traces  were  left  to  enable  the 
architect  to  effect  a strict  restoratiou  of  the 
original,  except  that  the  tracery  of  the  window 
openings,  if  any,  bad  been  obliterated,  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  character  as  the  side  win- 
dows, with  which  they  now  harmonise.  An 
entirely  new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  aisle. 
The  material  is  of  Memel,  bub  the  ceiling  below, 
of  an  arched  form,  is  of  oak.  This  is  divided 
into  panels  by  moulded  riba,  with  the  old  hei-aldie 
boasea  of  the  former  one  replaced  at  the  inter- 
sections. These  ribs  and  bosses  and  the  wooden- 
cornice  above  that  of  stone  have  been  decorated 
with  colour. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  its  ridge 
with  an  ornamental  cresting,  and  the  gables- 
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coped  with  stone  with  carved  crosses  at  eaoh  end 
•of  the  aible.  Some  fragments  of  polychromatic 
■decoration  were  discovered  on  the  interior  of  the 
watts,  and  as  the  new  plaster  would  at  present 
have  destroyed  any  reproduction  of  them,  they 
have  been  copied  on  paper  and  temporarily 
fixed  to  show  the  effect  which  it  is  hoped  may 
ultimately  be  reproduced  in  a more  permanent 
manner. 

One  of  the  windows  has  been  filled  with 
fitained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  town-clerk 
of  Yarmonth,  Mr.  Charles  Cory.  There  are 
three  sulijects,  one  in  each  light,  representing 
the  greater  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  Over  each  figure  an  angel  bears  a scroll. 
Another  window  has  also  been  partially  filled 
with  stained  glass  at  the  expense  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  The  subject  is  a representa- 
tion of  Moses,  with  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  figures  are  by  Mr.  Boasiter,  the  artist  j and 
the  glass  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Saunders. 

Exteroally  the  church  has  received  great  addi- 
tional height  and  consequent  dignity,  having 
been  dug  out  of  a hole,  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
many  feet,  which  had  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
-accumulated  around  and  about  the  base  course, 
having  been  excavated  and  removed,  a space 
fflllingfrom  instead  of  to  the  walls  as  heretofore, 
having  been  paved  with  pebbles  in  ornamental 
patterns  to  a surface  drain  carried  entirely  round 
the  i-estored  portion  of  the  church.  The  levels 
of  the  approaches  to  the  church  have  been  re- 
■arrauged  accordingly,  aud  an  improvement  has 
been  thereby  effected,  but  which  needs  hereafter 
to  be  carried  ont  further  when  the  rest  of  the 
restoration  is  proceeded  with.  The  porch  now 
culls  for  improvement. 


TnB  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  GAS  AND 
WATER  WORKS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

The  present  season  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
for  the  construction  and  extension  of  new  gas 
and  water  works  to  a greater  extent  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  time,  and  hence  builders 
and  others  interested  in  the  construction  of  such 
works  will  not  object  to  learn  that  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  least,  a good  deal  of  work 
will  be  found  in  this  branch  of  the  trade.  Most 
•cf  the  improvements  and  extensions  which  are 
about  to  be  made  are  connected  either  with  the 
opening  out  or  the  further  development  of  works 
in  places  which  are  rapidly  rising,  and  which 
will  in  a few  years  rank  amongst  the  moat  im- 
portant of  Yorkshire  towns. 

The  borough  of  Barnsley  have  scarcely  com- 
pleted a very  fine  plant  at  Ingbirchwortb,  near 
to  the  Yorkshire  Moors,  at  a considerable  cost  5 
and  the  town  council  have  just  accepted  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  two  service  reservoirs,  a 
•cottage,  and  other  works  at  Champney  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  borough.  The  works,  which 
have  been  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Hawksley,  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  Yorkshire. 

The  town  of  Keighley,  which  at  present  is 
-aspiring  to  Parliamentary  honours,  is  just  now 
faking  active  steps  to  secure  for  the  inhabitants 
a reliable  supply  of  pure  water.  During  the  past 
week  tenders  were  opened  for  the  construction 
■of  a service  reservoir  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  a compensating  reservoir  near  to  that  town, 
together  with  the  necessary  works  connected 
therewith.  The  engineers  intrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  are  Messrs.  M'Cloan 
■&  Stiloman,  of  Westminster. 

The  rapidly-rising  town  of  Castleford  will 
•shortly  possess  its  own  waterworks.  The  water 
is  to  be  obtained  from  a pumping  shaft  in  Whel- 
•dale-lane,  and  a reservoir  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Red-hill. 

At  Otley,  a thriving  town  near  Leeds,  new 
waterworks  are  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
present  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  Normanton  are  also  busy 
•diocussing  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  good  and 
•ohenp  water. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nndortahings  of  no 
■small  character,  involving  the  outlay  of  oonslder- 
Able  sums,  are  about  to  be  oommenoed,  so  that  a 
.good  deal  of  work  may  be  looked  forward  to 
froui  this  source. 

The  extension  and  construction  of  new  gas- 
works in  Yorkshire  seem  to  be  larger  and  even 
mofo  extensive  than  are  the  contracts  for  water- 
works at  the  present  time. 

'J  he  Barnsley  Gas  Company  are  laying  out  a 
new  plant  at  Old  Mill,  a suburb  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  borough,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
.supply  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  town  and 


district.  The  works  are  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter, and  include  sheds,  retort-houses,  aud  all 
the  necessary  building  for  carrying  on  a very 
large  business.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  a 
neat  and  ornamental  character,  are  being  erected 
by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  of  Barnsley,  builder,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Ilawka- 
ley,  civil  engineers. 

At  Wombwell,  near  Barnsley,  a new  company 
has  been  formed,  on  the  limited  liability  prin- 
ciple, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  district 
with  gas.  The  necessary  works  are  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that 
gas  will  be  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
end  of  August. 

New  works  are  in  tho  course  of  constrnction 
at  Normanton,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  erect  eight  retorts,  benches,  or  ovens,  and 
thirty  clay  retorts. 

The  Bingley  gasworks  are  also  about  to  be 
extended,  and  the  company  now  find  it  necessary 
to  lay  over  4,000  yards  of  new  mains. 

At  Gomeraal,  another  prosperous  West  Riding 
town,  tho  works  are  to  be  enlarged.  A new  gas- 
holder is  about  to  be  erected  on  a piece  of  land 
adjoining  tho  present  plant,  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  district. 

Tho  Shipley  Gas  Company,  near  Leeds,  are 
also  about  to  make  alteratiooe  and  extensions. 
The  company  propose  to  erect  a new  retort- 
house,  engine-house,  meter-house,  and  make 
other  extensions  of  their  works,  which  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  population 
and  the  development  of  trade  generally. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  2lBt  of  May,  a party  of 
nearly  fifty  of  the  students  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Brunleee,  member  of  Council,  visited,  by  special 
invitation,  the  cement  works  of  Messrs.  John 
Bazley  White  & Brothers,  at  Swausoombe,  Kent, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  explanation  as 
to  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
Cement.  The  invitation  was  given  by  Mr.  G. 
P.  White,  now  one  of  the  oldest  associates, 
who  was  present  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  students,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Preston,  Stud.  Inst.  C.  E.,  on  the  subjeot 
of  the  manufacture  of  cement.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  were  present  to  conduct  the 
visitors  over  the  manufactory,  which  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  covers  an  area 
of  fifty  acres.  The  mixing  of  the  chalk  aud 
the  clay,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter,  takes  place 
in  a series  of  double  circular  mills,  about  12  ft. 
iu  diameter,  and  3 ft.  deep,  touching  one 
another,  and  each  furnished  with  revolving 
harrows,  to  secure  the  perfect  reduction  of  the 
particles.  The  chalk  is  delivered  in  lumps  into 
one  of  these  mills,  which  is  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  liquid  passes 
thence  to  the  other  mill,  where  it  receives  the 
clay.  After  remaining  long  enough  under  the 
harrows  the  mixture  is  pumped  up  to  a height 
of  soma  feet,  whence  it  flows  by  gravitation 
throngh  wooden  spouts  into  largo  reservoirs 
called  “backs,”  where  it  lies  till  drainage  and 
evaporation  have  disposed  of  the  greater  part- 
of  the  water.  While  the  liquid  cemeub  is  in 
the  “ backs,”  samples  of  it  are  constantly 
taken  and  burnt  in  a sample  kiln,  so  that 
any  defect  in  the  proportions  is  at  once 
detected  and  remedied.  The  residue  is  then 
transported,  first  to  drying  stoves,  and  after- 
wards  in  due  time  to  the  kilns,  where  it  is  to 
be  burnt.  These  are  constructed  on  the  endless 
principle,  and  are  bell-shaped.  They  are  about 
30  ft.  high,  and  are  fed  near  tho  top  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  cement  and  gas-coke.  As  com- 
bustion goes  on,  the  clinker  is  drawn  periodically 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  kiln  ; and,  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  that  is  insufficiently  burnt,  it  passes 
to  the  mills  for  grinding.  Special  care  is  taken 
to  do  this  thoroughly,  as  the  strength  of  cement 
is  found  to  be  greatly  onbanoed  by  fineness  of 
grinding.  A visit  was  paid  to  the  testing-room, 
where  samples  of  the  manufactured  cement  are 
made  hourly  through  the  day.  Some  of  these 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  the  strain 
required  for  breaking  them  ascertained  by  the 
machine.  The  Messrs.  White  explained  that  tho 
heavier  cements,  produced  by  excessive  burning, 
were  slow  in  setting,  although  ultimately  ao- 
quiring  a higher  tensile  strength  than  the  lighter 
cement ; but  they  expressed  their  opinion  that 


the  quality  of  cement  that  would  insure  un- 
doubted stability,  without  inci’onsing  its  cost  by 
the  diminution  in  volume  that  is  inseparable 
from  a very  high  specific  gravil-y,  was  the  best 
suited  for  general  purposes  of  construction. 
When  the  inspection  was  concluded,  the  students 
were  entertained  at  lunch  by  Messrs.  White,  who 
explained  that  they  would  be  ready,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  oontribote  in  every  way  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  technical  education  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  WICK,  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

On  the  13th  inst.  this  church  was  opened  and 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Eden,  the  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

The  edifice,  which  is  Early  Decorated  in  style, 
is  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Alexander  Russ, 
architect,  iDverneas,  and  consists  of  north  porch, 
nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber,  the 
west  gable  of  nave  being  surmounted  by  a lofty 
stone  belfry.  The  walls  externally  are  of  blue 
Caithness  stone  in  courses;  the  dressings,  of 
white  Covesea  freestone. 

Entering  the  porch,  through  a moulded  arch- 
way, resting  on  carved  imposts,  we  pass  into  the 
nave,  which  consists  of  four  bays,  lighted  by  a 
three-light  traceried  window  at  west  end,  and  by 
lancets  along  the  sides,  The  chancel  is  raised 
tliree  steps  above  the  nave.  The  chancel  arch 
is  of  stone,  well  monlded,  and  with  carved 
imposts.  Thecbanoel  is  lighted  by  a three-light 
oast  window,  and  by  a cinquefoil  window  on  the 
north  side.  The  roofs  are  of  varnished  pine,  the 
principal  couples  resting  on  moulded  arch  ribs 
springing  from  stone  corbels  ia  the  walls.  The 
benches,  choir-stalls,  and  pnlpit  are  all  of  red 
pine,  varnished  ; the  lectern  of  iron  and  brass. 

The  font,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  nave, 
ia  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  bowl  and  capital, 
resting  on  a shaft  of  polished  red  granite. 

The  windows  are  meantime  filled  with  plain 
cathedral  quarry  glass.  The  church  ia  seated 
for  ab'.'ut  150. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  chnrch 
is,  that  it  ia  the  first  Episcopal  church  built  and 
consecrated  in  Caithness  for  the  last  200  years, 
and  tho  organ  is  tho  first  introduced  into  the 
district. 


THE  WORKS  OP  WREN  AND 
RESTORATION. 

Sir, — As  an  ardent  lover  of  architecture,  and 
one  who  has  a firm  faith  in  the  reputation  of  the 
great  architects,  established  as  the  masters  of 
their  art  by  the  consent  of  centuries,  may  I beg 
space  for  a few  observations  upon  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Arohiteote,  reported 
in  your  Number  of  the  2l3t  inat.  ? 

I do  not  pretend  to  assert  my  own  taste,  but 
I believe  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  With  this 
view,  ever  since  I have  held  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, I have  lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  preserve  his  works  from  the  hands  of  the 
destroyer.  In  1860  I inserted  a well-known 
danse  in  the  “ Union  of  Benefloea  Act.”  In 
1865  I did  my  utmost,  unhappily  without  result, 
to  induce  the  Government  of  the  day  to  purchase 
the  Gateway  of  the  “ College  of  Physicians,” 
ruthlessly  pulled  down,  to  widen  Warwick-laue 
and  in  1868,  with  the  assistance  of  the  City 
authorities  and  the  then  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  I succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  the  present  First  Commissioner 
(Mr.  Ayrton),  in  saving  the  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset,  then  under  sentence  of  removal. 

But  utilitarian  destructives,  without  the  pale 
of  art,  are  not  the  only  enemies  the  works  of  Sir 
Christopher  have  to  fear.  There  are  other  foes, 
within  that  pale,  more  dangerous  in  their  action, 
and  more  deadly  in  their  aim.  I allude,  in  plain 
terms,  to  the  modern  church  restorers,  and  their 
proceedings  daring  the  last  few  years.  Not 
long  ago,  an  eminent  modern  ” Goth  " actually 
prepared  a plan,  happily  defeated,  to  take  down 
the  fine  church  of  St.  Dionis  Baokohurch,  in 
order  to  substitute  in  its  place  an  eccentric  ex- 
travagance of  his  own  composition.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  lamentable  so  called  restorations  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Coruhill,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Alder- 
manbury.  St.  James’s,  Garliokhithe,  fortunately 
escaped  with  a few  ugly  scratches,  and  tho  ad- 
dition of  an  ugly  font ; but  St.  S within’s,  Cancoa- 
street,  stands  in  full  view  of  the  crowds  who 
daily  frequent  the  great  railway  station,  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  incapacity  of  a builder 
to  whom  detail  and  proportion  are  equally  un- 
known, I should  have  hoped  that  this  last 
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sacrifice  might  have  appeased  the  mania  of  the 
“ Goths  ” for  some  time  to  come,  but  now  we  are 
threatened  with  a erneade  to  “ repair  and  beautify” 
the  City  churches,  and  to  deform  and  deface 
them  to  suit  the  crotchets  of  Medimval  revivalists. 
With  these  facts  before  him,  Professor  Donaldson 
might  well  express  his  astonishment  at  the  period 
at  which  we  are  arrived,  and  point  to  the  con- 
sternation which  any  proposal  to  improve  the 
architecture  of  Wren  would  have  created  in  the 
profession  fifty  years  ago ! I concur  with  the 
eminent  and  learned  professor  “that  we  have 
now  reached  an  irreligious  epoch  as  to  archi- 
tecture.” And  why  is  the  epoch  thus  irreligious  ? 
Simply  because  our  dabblers  in  art,  misled  by 
the  follies  of  Pugin-ism,  Rnakin-ism,  and  Pre- 
Paffaelite-ism,  and  other  theories  of  artistic 
charlatans,  have  never  acquired  any  true  prin- 
ciples j and,  with  the  irreverence  of  ignorance, 
venture  to  sneer  at  works  of  the  highest  merit, 
which  this  age,  at  least,  will  never  reproduce. 

Until  modern  church-builders  come  to  their 
senses  and  learn  a little  humility,  as  well  as 
other  necessary  things,  I think  we  had  better 
let  Wren  alone  ; for  my  own  part,  I prefer  to 
see  his  unrivalled  interiors  in  their  dingy  and 
dirty  condition  rather  than  arrayed  in  the  gaudy 
vulgarity  of  St.  James’s  Hall,  the  Alhambra 
Palace,  and  the  New  Foreign  Office. 

llotise  0/ Cotnmons,  G.  C.  Bektinck. 


A PLACE  OPEN  TO  MERIT. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a vacancy  in  her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  for  an  assistant  sur- 
veyor. The  salary  is  5001.  per  annum,  increasing 
to  TOOL  The  First  Commissioner,  wo  learn,  has 
determined  to  receive  applications  from  duly 
qualified  persons,  and  to  deal  with  them  on  their 
merits,  without  referonoe  to  patronage. 


THE  BELFAST  EXHIBITION. 

The  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Workmen’s 
Exhibition,  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  has  been  opened 
by  tho  mayor,  in  presence  of  other  official  per- 
sonages, and  the  public  generally. 

The  Exhibition  occupies  the  Major  and  Minor 
Halls,  and  a considerable  space  of  ground  at  the 
northern  side,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  This  superadded  space  is  allotted  to 
machinery,  the  Minor  Hall  to  an  ample  fiue-art 
collection,  and  the  Major  Hall  to  general  pro- 
ducts. It  is  not  exclusively  a Workmen’s  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  sense  of  being  confined  to  a display 
of  articles  produced  immediately  and  directly  by 
workmen.  A considerable  demand  npon  the 
space  was  made  by  manufacturers  and  others 
who  are  also  large  employers.  Still,  the  display 
made  by  working  men  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
name  of  the  Exhibition,  and  to  afford  much  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  As  a typical  assortment  of 
the  manifold  industries  of  the  province,  it  is 
equal  to  what  had  been  anticipated  by  friends 
of  the  movement.  The  hall  is  gay  with  flags 
and  banners,  and  brilliant  cases  of  goods  of 
every  description.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
trophy,  composed  of  various  kinds  of  linen, 
which,  commencing  on  the  floor,  stops  short  just 
inside  the  lofty  ceiling.  Separate  spinning- 
wheels,  made  by  Mr.  M‘Creery,  are  displayed, 
and  many  people,  says  our  authority,  the  local 
Newsletter,  seem  to  wonder  what  they  are.  On^ 
every  hand  there  are  assortments  of  fabrics 
illustrating  the  industry  which  has  made  this 
province  what  it  is.  There  are  also  cases  of 
architectural  embellishments  and  building  ma- 
terials, among  which  is  placed  a bust — “ The 
Sea-King,”  by  M'Dowell,  lent  by  Lord  Dufforin  5 
furniture  and  upholstery;  with  a long  array  of 
etceteras. 

Tne  Lord  Lieutenant  was  present  at  a con- 
versazione in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  opening. 


THE  SANITARY  TEACHINGS  OF 
HISTORY.* 

The  health  history  of  England,  up  to  tho  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  distributed, 
Dr.  Guy,  tho  well-known  sanitary  investigator, 
thinks,  into  three  periods,  as  follows  : — 

1.  From  the  earliest  time  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  tho  epoch  of  the  Black 
Death. 


* Public  Health : a Popular  Introduction  to  Sanitary 
Science;  being  a History  of  the  Prevalent  and  Puial 
Diseasea  of  the  English  Population,  from  the  earliest 
Times  to  tho  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  William 
A.  Guy,  M.B,,  P.E.8.,  ko.,  Professor  of  I'orensio  Medi- 
cine and  Hygiene  in  King's  Cohege,  London.  H.  Eenehavr, 
Strand.  1870. 


2.  Prom  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  year  1666,  the  date  of  the  Fire  of  London. 

3.  From  the  year  1666  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  first  period  is  marked  by  scanty  records 
of  frequently-recurring  epidemics ; the  second, 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Death,  Sweating 
Sickness,  and  Plague,  concerning  which  we 
possess  fuller  details;  and  the  third,  by  the 
great  discoveries  and  reforms  in  connexion  with 
the  well-known  names  of  Baker,  Cook,  Howard, 
and  Jenner. 

Of  the  London  Plague  we  have  before  occa- 
sionally written,  as  have  many  others.  We  shall, 
therefore,  now  glean  a few  particulars  as  to  its 
dread  predecessor,  the  Black  Death,  from 
Dr.  Guy’s  very  interesting  lectures  in  King’s 
College,  under  bis  new  professorship  of  Hygiene. 

The  Black  Death,  though  usually  treated  as 
an  aggravated  outbreak  of  the  Oriental  plague, 
which  is,  by  very  general  consent,  traced  to 
Egypt  as  its  birthplace,  has  had  assigned  to  it 
an  origin  more  remote.  Hecker  fancies  he  finds 
the  source  of  it  in  China  in  1333,  fifteen  years 
before  it  showed  itself  in  Europe;  and  Anglada, 
in  his  “ Etude  sur  les  Maladies  eteintes,”  traces 
it  by  three  distinct  routes  from  Black  Cathay, — 
the  northern  route  by  Bokhara  and  Tartary,  the 
Black  Sea  and  Constantinople,  having  brought 
it  by  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
so  into  Europe.  In  the  interval  between  1333 
and  13-17  China  was  visited  with  drought, 
famines,  torrents  of  rain,  floods,  earthquakes, 
swarms  of  locusts,  and  pestilence ; and  at  length, 
in  1348,  Europe  began  to  suffer  by  tho  same 
visitations.  The  island  of  Cyprus  was  converted 
into  a desert  by  a frightful  earthquake,  hurri- 
cane, and  inundation,  following  the  ontbreak  of 
the  plague  ; and  there  was  observed,  what  was 
noticed  in  many  countries  and  cities  afterwards, 
a peculiarly  offensive  state  of  the  air,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a stinking  mist,  possibly  due  to  the 
dead  locusts  which  had  “ never  perhaps  darkened 
the  sun  in  thicker  swarms,”  and  by  countless 
unburied  bodies  of  mou  and  beasts.  On  the 
25th  of  January  of  this  same’year,  134-8,  an 
unexampled  earthquake,  lasting  several  days, 
visited  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  shaking  down  or  swallowing  up  whole 
villages,  and  inflicting  severe  injury  on  every 
large  city.  Others  occurred,  from  time  to  time, 
in  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
England,  np  to  the  year  1360. 

Tho  Black  Death  reached  England  in  August, 
13-48,  appearing  first  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
thence  spreading  through  Devon  and  Somerset, 
to  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  London ; in 
fact,  through  the  whole  country.  It  took  three 
months  to  reach  London.  Few  places  are  be- 
lieved to  have  escaped,  and  only  a tenth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  thought  to  have  remained 
alive.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  tho  symp- 
toms of  this  Black  Death  were  those  described 
as  belonging  to  the  Oriental  plaguo.  All  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  from  the 
imperial  author,  Kantakusenos,  who  saw  the 
disease  in  Constantinople;  from  Boccacio,  who 
witnessed  it  at  Florence  ; from  the  scholar,  Ray- 
mond Chalin  de  Vinario ; and  from  the  “ brave” 
Guy  de  Chanliac,  who  practised  at  Avignon,  all 
the  accounts  conspire  to  justify  Hecker’s  state- 
ment, that  “It  was  an  Oriental  plague,  marked 
by  inflammatory  boils  and  tumours  of  the  glands, 
such  as  break  out  in  no  other  febrile  disease ; ” 
to  which  must  be  added,  that  it  often  proved  fatal 
on  the  second  and  third  day,  in  the  midst  of 
profuse  discharges  of  ofl'ensive-amelling  blood 
from  the  lungs,  such  discharges  as  we  now  know 
to  attend  and  characterise  gangrene  of  those 
organa.  Guy  de  Chauliac,  than  whom  we  can 
have  no  better  authority,  divides  the  whole 
epidemic  of  seven  months  into  two  stages  of  two 
and  five  months  respectively,  of  which  the  first 
was  characterised  by  the  bloody  discharges  from 
the  lungs,  the  second  by  the  characteristic 
plague-tumours. 

The  mortality  due  to  this  disease  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained,  from  want  of  censuses  and 
registers  of  death;  but  doubtless  it  was  on  a 
grand  scale.  We  infer  this  partly  from  nume- 
rical statements  and  partly  from  more  general 
accounts.  Lot  us  take  them  by  cities,  commu- 
nities, and  nations. 

Aleppo  lostSOOaday;  Gaza, 22,000  in  all;  and 
Cairo,  15,000.  Genoa  lost  40, 000  ; Parma,  the 
same  number;  Naples,  60,000;  Siena,  70,000; 
Rome  an  incalculable  number.  Venice,  out  of 
a population  of  200,000,  lost  70,000;  saw  ninety 
patrician  families  extinguished,  and  its  grand 
council  of  1,250  reduced  to  380.  In  Florence, 
100,000  perished  between  the  months  of  March 
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and  July.  In  Spain,  Valentia  lost  300  a day, 
and  many  districts  of  Barcelona  were  depopu- 
lated. In  Germany,  at  Vienna,  the  deaths  were 
1,800  in  one  day,  and  40,000  in  all.  At  Erfnrt, 
12,000  were  interred  in  one  cemetery.  In 
France,  at  Avignon,  1,800  died  in  the  first  three 
days,  150,000  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  at 
the  very  first,  sixty-six  monks  in  a Carmelite 
monastery ; there,  too,  died  Petrarch’s  Laura. 
Montpellier  was  very  nearly  depopulated,  ten 
out  of  twelve  consuls  died,  not  a monk 
survived,  and  few  medical  men.  Marseilles 
lost  in  one  month  56,000,  and  the  bishop  and  his 
chapter  all  died.  Narbonne  suffered  a loss  of 
30,000,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Parrs 
lost  50,000,  and  St.  Denis,  16,000;  and  for  many 
days  together  the  Hdtel  Dieu  sent  500  corpses 
to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  We  lost  here 
in  London  100,000,  oat  of  a population  very 
small  by  comnarison  to  what  it  is  now. 

Passing  from  cities  to  nations,  we  find  the 
mortality  in  China,  whence  the  plague  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung,  set  down  at  thirteen 
millions  ; in  Germany,  it  was  1,244,434.  Europe 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  an  aggregate  of  forty 
millions,  and  Asia  and  Africa  (exclusive  of 
China)  twenty-four  millions. 

Here,  as  throughout  Europe,  the  pestilence 
had  antecedents  worth  noting.  The  times  were 
very  barbarous.  Kings  were  in  constant  conflict 
with  powerful  subjects  or  engaged  in  external 
wars ; cities  were  fortresses ; the  roads  were 
beset  with  marauders;  the  husbandman  was  a 
serf;  human  life  was  of  little  account ; witches 
and  heretics  were  burned  alive,  and  the  Jews 
subject  to  cruel  tortures;  “wild  passions,  severity, 
and  cruelty,  everywhere  predominated;”  and 
what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  the  cities 
were,  “ with  few  exceptions,  narrowly  built,  kept 
in  a filthy  state,  and  surrounded  with  stagnant 
ditches.”  These  conditions,  even  in  those  early 
times,  were  recognised  as  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  pestilence,  as  were  personal  unolean- 
linoss  and  intemperate  habits. 

The  cities  in  those  days  were  so  built  as  tobe 
eminently  favourable  to  that  overcrowding  now 
BO  univei'sally  recognised  as  a most  efficient 
cause  of  disease.  Armies,  also,  which  are 
crowds  in  the  worst  form,  were  in  constant 
acoumulation. 

The  accounts  of  the  disease  in  England  are  in 
harmony  with  those  which  have  oomo  to  us  from 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  We 
read  of  the  same  atmospheric  disturbances,  with 
the  addition  that  its  advent  was  preceded  by 
great  floods.  “ It  rained  from  Christmas  to 
Midsummer,  without  ono  fair  day;”  and  when 
it  left  us,  “ there  followed  a great  dearth  of 
cattle  ; after  that  a dearth  and  scarcity  of  corn.” 
We  read  of  5,000  cattle  dying  in  one  pasture,  of 
beasts  and  sheep  going  wild  through  fields  and 
“ corns,”  and  dying  in  holes,  furrows,  and  ditches, 
in  innumerable  multitudes  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, from  want  of  keepers;  of  the  scarcity  and: 
insolence  of  servants,  and  consequently,  the 
next  harvest,  of  corn  rotting  in  the  fields  from 
want  of  hands. 

In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews  were 
accused  of  poisoning  the  springs,  and  this  accu- 
sation Short  traces  to  the  fact  that  the  water  was 
pestilential  even  to  the  fishes.  Of  this  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  poisoning  of  wells  and 
springs  of  water,  not  in  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death  only,  bub  during  all  great  epidemics,  as 
Dr.  Guy  observes,  recent  discoveries  have  ren- 
dered it  highly  probable  that  the  people  were 
not  always  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  of  the  poison- 
ing, bat  only  as  to  its  nature  and  tho  persona 
who  caused  it.  In  those  remote  times  the  state 
of  the  places  in  which  men  lived,  and  their 
habits  of  life,  rendered  the  pollution  of  drinking 
waters  iy  human  excreta  inevitable,  and  so 
secured  the  rapid  spread  of  any  contagious 
disease  that  happened  to  prevail. 

The  dwellings  and  personal  habits  of  the 
English  people  in  town  and  country  were  such 
as  to  encourage  to  the  utmost  the  pestilence  we 
bred  or  imported.  Judging  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  foreigners,  we  were  characterised  by  bad 
housing  and  gross  feeding. 

The  people  lived  probably  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  : — Their  houses,  and  most  of  their 
buildings  of  every  kind,  were  of  timber,  the 
houses  “slightly  set  up  with  a few  posts  and 
many  radels,”  “cast  all  over  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  wind,”  with  sundry  rooms  above 
and  beneath,  “ covered  with  straw,  sedge,  or 
reed,  and  rarely  with  tiles  or  slate,”  and  with 
floors  of  mud.  In  the  country  parts,  houses, 
stables,  and  offices  were  under  one  roof.  The 
fires  were  lighted  against  a rere-dos,  and  the 
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of  ohimneya ; for  these,  though  introduced  in 
the  twelfth  century,  were  but  alowly  acclima- 
tised. The  people  lay  on  straw  pallets  or  rough 
mats,  with  a log  for  a pillow;  and  the  man  who 
contrived  to  buy  a flock  bed,  and  a sack  of  chaS' 
for  his  head  to  rest  upon,  “ thought  himself  as 
well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town.”  Servants 
were  lucky  if  they  had  a sheet  above  them : 
they  had  none  beneath.  The  sheep’s  skin  was  in 
common  use  as  clothing.  The  poor,  wanting 
water,  built  at  the  river’s  edge.  The  Spaniards, 
in  Queen  Mary’s  day,  wondered  " when  they  saw 
what  large  diet  was  used  in  many  of  these  so 
homely  cottages,”  and  one  of  no  small  reputa- 
tation  among  them  is  credited  with  the  not  very 
complimentary  remark,  that  “ The  English  have 
their  honses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they 
fare  commonly  so  well  as  the  king.”  The  poor 
I are  believed  to  have  lived  well,  in  good  years,  on 
barley  or  oaten  bread,  beer,  and  pork  j but  to 
have  been  subject  to  famines  frequent  and  ter- 
rible. There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  fish 
both  from  sea  and  river.  Pearson  tells  us,  that 
“ the  vineyards  the  Bomans  had  planted  sur- 
vived Saxon  and  Dane;”  that  “Gloucestershire 
was  famous  for  them,  and  Smithfield  was  once 
ruddy  with  grapes.  But  gardens  were  of  alow 
growth,  and  comparatively  few  fruits  and  vege- 
tables had  been  naturalised.”  It  is  likely,  there- 
fore, that  many  of  the  people  living  of  necessity, 
or  through  ignorance,  on  a diet  from  which  the 
vegetable  element  was  excluded,  suffered  the 
more  severely  in  times  of  pestilence.  And  thus 
it  happened,  that  “ poisoned  by  marsh  exhala- 
tions, wasted  by  ague  and  skin  diseases,  huddled 
together  in  cabins,  smoke-dried,  gross  eaters, 
and  uncleanly  livers,”  the  peasants  suffered 
terribly  during  every  epidemic  visitation. 
Within  our  walled  and  fortified  towns,  the  state 
of  things  was  not  likely  to  be  much  better. 
Thus  a passage  in  Stow’s  Chronicles  states,  that ; 
even  capital  cities  were  unpaved  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

" Thia  year,  1248,"  he  says,  " the  city  of  Lubeok  waa 
destroyed  and  conaumed  by  fire,”  “and  from  that  time  it 
was  ordered  that  they  ebould  not  cover  their  houses  any 
more  with  thatch  or  straw,  but  with  tiles  or  such  like  : ” 
the  very  same  common  danger  caused  London  to  tile  all 
its  houses  shortly  after,  especUlly  such  as  stood  close 
together  in  a high  street.  “ Neither  were  there  then  but 
few  streets  in  London  paved,  nor  in  two  hundred  years 
after  this,  except  Thames-street,  and  from  Ludgate  to 
Charing  Cross,  neither  was  the  great  city  of  Paris  paved 
until  the  year  1186.” 

London,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  almost  wholly  unpaved.  In 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  we  may 
credit  the  monk,  William  Fitzatepheu,  who  died 
in  1191,  London  consisted  of  two  long,  narrow 
tracts  of  land,  separated  by  the  Thames,  which 
then  abounded  in  fish.  It  was  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  strengthened  with  towers  and  double 
gates,  with  a “ tower  palatine  ” on  the  east,  and 
two  castles  on  the  west,  and  the  king’s  palace 
in  the  same  quarter  on  the  river,  with  its  walla 
and  bulwarks,  separated  by  two  miles  from  the 
oity,  The  suburbs  were  studded  with  the ' 
houses  of  the  citizens,  with  their  gardens  and ' 
orchards.  i 

Between  the  epoch  of  the  Black  Death  and 
that  of  our  next  great  pestilence,  the  Sweating 
Sickness, — in  other  words,  from  1347  to  1485,  a 
period  of  nearly  140  years, — England  snffered 
something  like  a score  of  epidemics,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  famine  and  cattle-plague. 
Among  these  Dr.  Guy  notes  one  of  influenza, ' 
one  of  small-pox,  one  of  pnerperal  fever,  two  of 
bloody  flux,  and  two  of  epidemic  madness. 

The  Black  Death,  or  great  mortality  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  undonbtedly  the  same 
disease  as  the  Plague  of  subsequent  times, 
differing  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 

The  sanitary  teachings  of  the  remote  past. 
Dr.  Guy  thinks,  are,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  warmer  climates,  it  is  true  in  these 
colder  and  temperate  ones,  that  the  nearer  man 
are  to  nature,  the  farther  they  are  from  health. 
In  those  days  when  the  chief  occupation  of  men 
was  the  care  of  cattle  atd  the  culture  of  a few 
fruits,  and  when  manufacturing  industry  was 
limited  to  the  production  of  coarse  clothing, 

! frail  and  combnstible  habitations,  and  imple- 
I meets  for  warfare  and  the  chase,  they  were  the 
' prey  of  freqnent  famines  and  pestilences,  and 
I subject  to  a rate  of  mortality,  of  which,  in  these 
( days,  we  have  happily  no  experience.  How 
S much  the  contests  of  rival  chiefs,  the  insecurity 
l(  of  life  and  property,  the  condition  of  serfdom, 
il  the  absence  of  roads,  the  huge  unreclaimed 
•j  tracts  of  forest  and  marsh,  must  have  weakened 
ri  production  and  strengthened  disease,  it  is  not 
il  difficult  to  imagine. 


Passing  on  to  the  time  when  men  began  to 
collect  in  cities,  and  to  fortify  themselves  by 
walls  and  moats  against  lawless  violence ; when 
the  culture  of  grain  took  the  place,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  care  of  cattle ; we  still  find  both 
town  and  country,  the  dwellings  and  the  habits 
of  the  people,  hostile  to  health,  favourable  to 
the  pi’oduotion  of  disease  at  home  and  the 
reception  of  pestilence  from  abroad. 

And  even  when  we  arrive  at  times  that  may 
claim  to  be  called  civilised  ; when  we  had 
attained  to  a central  and  stable  government, 
had  long  thrown  off  the  inoabns  of  serfdom,  had 
established  flourishing  manufactures  and  were 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  had  largely 
improved  our  agriculture,  and  taken  our  first 
lessons  in  horticulture,  onr  cities  and  houses 
were  so  sqoalid  and  filthy  that  the  plague  found 
itself  quite  at  home  in  them. 

Then,  little  by  little,  as  civilisation  advanced, 
the  twin  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  temperance 
asserted  their  rights.  Men  bathed  and  washed 
oftener,  submitted  to  frequent  changes  of  linen, 
and  admitted  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  into 
competition  with  beer,  wine,  and  spirits.  They 
came  by  degrees  to  live  in  better  houses  and 
cleaner  towns.  We  saw  the  last  of  the  plague, 
and  were  in  the  right  way  to  rid  ourselves  of 
some,  at  least,  of  our  home-bred  pestilences. 
Bub  much  remained  to  be  accomplished,  even  as 
late  as  the  lost  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  into  that  epoch  Dr.  Guy  fully  enters. 

One  question,  the  sanitary  triumphs  of  that 
epoch  suggest,  for  the  answer  to  which  we 
must  look  forward  into  the  times  of  which  men 
now  living  have  had  experience.  Does  the 
history  of  the  last  seventy  years  warrant  us  in 
looking  forward  to  fresh  sanitary  discoveries 
and  triumphs, — to  a healthier,  and  therefore 
happier,  future  ? He  answers  this  question 
without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative.  These 
are  the  grounds  of  his  confidence. 

In  the  first  place,  ho  is  enoonraged  by  the  fact 
that  Jenner’s  singular  discovery  has  proved  no 
idle  dream  of  philosophy,  bub  a great  truth, 
fruitful  in  results,  and  in  a fair  way  to  realise 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  author. 

In  the  second  place,  he  attaches  a great  im- 
portance  to  the  fact,  that  already  thia  century 
can  boast  one  capital  hygienic  discovery,  with 
which  the  name  of  Dr.  Snow  is  so  honourably 
connected — the  discovery  that  cholera,  to  which 
we  may  confidently  add  typhoid  fever,  may 
pass  from  person  to  person,  from  house  to  house, 
from  district  to  district,  in  drinking-water.  He 
recognises,  too,  as  very  important,  that  other 
hygienic  •discovery  due  to  the  independent 
researches  of  Drs.  Bowditch  and  Buchanan,  that 
there  is  a decided  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  dampness  of  soil  and  consumption. 
These  two  truths  must  have  a grand  effect  on 
the  future  of  water-supply  and  drainage,  on  the 
cleansing  of  our  towns,  and  the  application  of 
their  refuse,  solid  and  liquid,  to  our  least  fertile 
soils. 


In  the  third  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  great  importance  which  attaches  to  the  happy 
resells  that  have  followed  in  so  many  towns,  on 
well-devised  measures  of  drainage  and  water- 
supply. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  draws  many  inferences 
highly  favourable  to  onr  future  progress  in 
hygiene  from  the  modern  history  of  medicine. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  the  mortuary  returns  now  obtained 
from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
the  special  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council. 

And- lastly,  he  angurs  well  for  the  future  from 
the  change  slowly,  but  surely,  coming  over  the 
public  mind.  It  is  being  taught  in  many  ways, 
that  the  policy  of  palliation,  in  which  we  have 
so  long  indulged,  is  eminently  unfruitful  and 
positively  mischievous.  The  time  is  evidently 
approaching  when  the  preventive  philanthropy 
(as  Dr.  Guy  calls  it)  that  guided  the  footsteps 
of  Howard,  will  fill  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  the  policy  of  prevention  become  the  one 
role  of  action  of  the  Legislature. 


NEW  CAPITOL  FOB  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YOBK. 

State  houses  or  capitols  are  rising  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  already 
given  views  of  more  than  one.  The  site  of  the 
building  at  Albany  illustrated  in  onr  present 
number  is  very  commanding,  being  about  170  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson,  and  has  an  area 
of  ten  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 


State-street,  and  on  the  north  by  Washington- 
avenue,  100  ft.  in  width.  The  land  falling  off 
rapidly  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  this  build- 
ing, with  its  high  walls,  still  higher  pavilions, 
turrets,  and  towers,  will  be  seen  to  advantage. 
In  the  exterior  composition  of  the  design,  there 
is  a general  adherence  to  the  style  of  the 
pavilions  of  the  New  Louvre,  of  the  H^tel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  and  the  Maison  de  Commerce 
recently  erected  in  the  oity  of  Lyons.  The 
terrace  which  forms  the  grand  approach  to  the 
east  or  principal  front  will  form  a striking 
feature. 

The  exterior  is  290  ft.  long  north  and  south, 
and  390  ft.  east  and  west.  The  floor  imme- 
diately above  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the 
terrace  will  be  entered  through  the  porticos  on 
Washington-avenue  and  State-street,  and  throogb 
the  carriage  entrance  under  the  portico  of  the 
east  front.  Ihe  first  or  main  entrance-floor  will 
be  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  on  the  east  front 
leading  to  the  loggia,  or  hall  of  entrance,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  GO  ft.  by  74  ft.,  and  25  ft.  in 
height. 

Communicating  directly  with  this  hall  are  two 
grand  staircases,  which  form  the  principal  means 
of  communication  with  the  second  and  most  im- 
portant floor.  On  the  left  of  this  hall  are  a suite 
of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  and  his 
secretaries,  and  military  staff.  On  the  right  are 
I rooms  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney. 
General,  with  corridor  leading  to  the  Court  of 
I Appeals.  On  the  second  or  principal  floor  will 
be  placedthe  Senate  and  Assembly  chambers,  and 
the  State  library,  all  of  which  (in  elevation)  will 
occupy  two  stories,  making  48  ft.  of  height. 
Booms  for  the  committees  and  other  purposes 
will  also  be  placed  upon  thia  floor.  The  Senate 
Chamber  will  be  75  ft.  by  55  ft.  on  the  floor,  with 
a gallery  on  three  sides  of  20  ft.  in  width.  The 
Assembly  Chamber  will  be  92  ft.  by  75  ft.  on  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  a similar  gallery,  which  in 
both  chambers  largely  increases  the  areas  of 
the  upper  portion.  The  library  will  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  east  front  of  these  two 
stories,  and  will  be  283  ft.  long  and  5i  ft. 
wide.  This  will  be  the  most  attractive  room 
in  the  building.  Its  large  area  and  lofty 
proportions,  its  view  towards  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  overlooking  the  City,  and  bringing  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  and  its  western  slopes  for 
miles  in  each  direction,  will  make  it  a favourite 
place  of  resort  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
main  tower  is  66  ft.  square,  and  about  320  ft.  in 
height.  lu  the  centre  of  the  building  will  be  an 
open  court  of  137  fc.  by  92  fc.  This  court  will 
be  an  attractive  feature,  being  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  exterior  fronts,  and  will 
no  doubt  ultimately  have  its  fonntains  and  be 
sorroonded  with  statuary.  The  entire  structure 
will  weigh  160,000  tons ; bub  the  great  in- 
equalities in  the  heights  of  the  various  walls,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  enormously  heavy  fire- 
proof floors,  and  roofs  sometimes  laden  with  deep 
snows,  will  bring  very  unequal  weights  upon 
the  parts  of  the  foundation  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  without  great  care  they  would  settle 
unequally  and  crack  the  walla,  as  is  so  frequently 
seen  in  modern  private,  and  even  in  many  public 
bnildings.  In  the  States  the  stone  foundation 
of  the  walls  commences  on  concrete,  and  is  made 
of  large  blocks  of  close-cub  limestone  of  from 
two  to  six  tons  weight,  laid  in  regular  courses, 
the  first  one  of  nearly  the  width  of  the  concrete, 
and  each  successive  one  narrowed  by  offsets, 
until  the  wall  is  contracted  to  the  width  neces- 
sary to  support  the  superstructure,  arranged  so 
that  they  will  afford  an  equal  bearing  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
walls  and  the  weights  which  they  are  to  sustain. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  with  very  rapid 
progress.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
erection  of  this  building  are  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Harris,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  0.  B.  Latham,  James 
S.  Thayer,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  William  A.  Bice, 
James  Terwilliger,  and  John  T.  Hudson. 

We  give  a plan  of  the  ground  floor,  and  shall 
give  a plan  of  the  floor  above  on  another  occasion. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Fuller  & Laver, 
of  Albany ; and  Mr.  W.  J.  MoAlpine  is  the 
engineer. 

The  buildings  are  being  constructed  by  day- 
work, under  the  immediate  snperintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  Bridgford,  a well-known  builder  of  this 
State.* 


• We  must  mention  that  these  illustrations  have  been 
some  time  in  preparation,  and  that  meanwhile  a view  of 
the  baildinu  has  appeared  elsewhere.  We  shall  in:  time 
learn  to  know  those  architects  who  send  special  invitdtions 
to  half  a dozen  journals  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  a 
work,  and  say  nothing  of  their  having  done  so.  ' 
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SOIENOB  FOR  THE  PEOPLE* 

This  volume,  in  its  aub-title,  is  called  “a 
memorandum  on  various  means  for  propagating 
Bcientilic  and  practical  knowledge  among  the 
working  classes,  and  for  thus  promoting  their 
physical,  technical,  and  social  improvement.” 
It  is  ” addressed  to  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Lennox, 
M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.” 

Mr.  Twining  here  gives  an  account  of  his 
, varied  progress  in  teaching  the  working  classes 
useful  knowledge,  and  adds  some  considerations 
respecting  the  general  system  of  elementary 
and  industrial  instruction  which  he  conceives  to 
be  wanted  by  these  classes  in  this  country,  and 
in  which  educational  facilities,  like  those  he  is 
engaged  in  organising  on  a small  scale,  might 
acqnire  a full  development. 

Mr.  Twining  says  in  the  outset  that  he  has, — 

‘Felt  all  along  that  the  most  practically  useful  lessons 
would  be  those  tuugbc  by  permanent  collections,  organised 
on  more  strictly  educational  principles,  so  that  one  might 
not  only  see  the  things  to  be  adopted  or  eschewed,  but 
learn  at  the  same  time  the  'reason  why.'  It  was  in  this 
spirit " (he  adds)  “ that  I began  in  1856  to  form  the  per- 
manent and  educational  exhibition  of  the  things  apper- 
taining  to  domestic  and  sanitary  economy,  which  from  its 
being  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  what  may  be  called 
Economic  Knowledge,  has  taken  the  name  of  Economic 
Museum. 

It  is  to  the  Ysrious  modes  of  diffusing  this  Economic 
Knowledge  among  the  people  that  the  following  pages  are 
chiefly  devoted.  To  attempt  to  compass  it  with  a precise 
delinition  would  bo  to  deprive  it  of  the  elssticliy  of  circum- 
scription which  enables  it  to  promote  man's  physical  well- 
being under  the  most  varied  circumslances  and  conditions 
of  iil'e ; but  it  may  bo  briefly  said  to  embrace  in  this  essen- 
tially utilitarian  direction  everything  that  every  one  wonld 
say  that  everybody  ought  to  know.  Thuaitis  of  unquestion- 
able importance  for  all  classoa  of  society,  and  especially  for 
those  whose  income  is  small,  to  know  how  their  dwellings 
should  bo  constructed  in  accordance  with  sanitary  prin- 
ciples j what  household  improvements  they  may  derive 
from  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  borrow  from  the 
customs  and  appliances  of  other  nations;  what  fabrics 
they  should  wear  ; what  food  they  should  eat,  and  how  it 
ought  to  bo  cooked;  how  they  may  distinguish  things 
vhich  are  genuine,  wholesome,  substantial,  durable,  and 
really  cheap,  from  those  which  are  cheap  only  in  ap- 
pearance; and,  in  short,  how  they  may  live  with  judg- 
ment, and  get  the  best  money’s  worth  for  their  money. 

To  make  it  more  clear  that  Economic  Knowledge  ought 
to  include  these  scientific  elements  as  well  as  their  practical 
applications,  I sometimes  call  itEconomic  Science,  or  sub- 
stitute the  more  comprehensive  expression  of  Science  of 
Common  Life  ; but  a title  which  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
adopting  more  frequently,  having  obtained  for  it  the 
sanction  of  eminent  ecientillc  friends,  is  Practical 
Biouomy,  which  indicates  more  clearly  the  union  of 
Science  and  Common  Sense  fur  our  practical  guidance  in 
daily  life. 

What  I have  found  to  bo  the  greatest  bar  to  the  dif- 
j fusion  of  sound  principles  of  Domestic  and  Sauiiary 
Economy  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  preparatory  know- 
ledge; nay,  of  all  scientific  training  among  the  bulk  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  consequent  want  ofability  on 
their  part  to  enter  into  the  rationale  of  the  merits  or 
defects  either  of  the  things  now  in  use,  or  of  those  pro- 
posed as  substitutes.  An  artisan  and  his  wife  visiting  the 
admirable  Eood  department  of  the  Sooth  Kensington 
Museum  may  be  struck  and  interested  amazingly  by  some 
of  the  sensational  illustrations  and  labels  ; but  they  are  so 
much  at  sea  in  all  that  relates  to  the  chemistry  of  nutrition, 
that  they  would  scarcely  venture  to  alter  one  item  in  their 
daily  fare  in  accordance  with  a scientific  dietary.  They 
feel,  indeed,  as  would  feel  many  a classical  scholar  if  bo 
wore  invited  to  ramble  through  field  or  forest  with  a 
botanical  work  on  the  Fungi,  and  to  feast  on  a variety  of 
mushrooms  he  had  never  touched  before.  He  would 
thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  but  prefer  sending  for  the 
old  article  to  the  old  shop." 

In  speaking  of  free  popular  lectures  on  the 
science  of  common  life,  organised  in  connexion 
with  the  Twickenham  Economic  Museum,  Mr. 
Twining  states  that  his  experience  of  four 
seasons  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  free  admipcions. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  has,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  practice  adopted  at  certain  in- 
stitutions, or  by  way  of  experiment,  consented  to 
a charge  being  made  for  reserved  seats,  or  to  the 
levying  of  a penny  on  non-members;  bub  the  re- 
sult has  been  invariably  unsatisfactory.  The 
amounts  obtained  by  this  means  have  beea 
insignificant,  the  attendance  has  been  di- 
miniahed,  and  as  for  orderly  behaviour,  that  of 
the  free  audiences  could  not  be  surpassed. 

■ In  his  remarks  on  practical  bionomy,  or  the 
science  of  common  life,  as  a part  of  primary 
education,  the  author  says  that  his  scheme  (in 
which  he  includes  the  education  of  girls)  calls 
for  a specially  trained  host  of  teachers,  male  and 
female,  not  conspicuous  for  their  proficiency  in  one 
science  and  their  ignorance  of  the  rest,  but  pos- 
sessing a well-selected  and  well-arranged  assort- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge,  elementary  and 
I]  applied,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  normal  re- 
ii  quirements  of  common  life. 

I'  The  volume  contains  an  account  of  Mr. 

I Twining’s  experiments  at  the  Lambeth  Baths, 
!iand  remarks  on  science  as  a part  of  technical 
' instruction ; on  the  educational  wants  of  our 


• By  Thomaa  Twining,  Vice-Pre&ident  of  tho  Society  of 
Arts.  Goodman : Strand.  1870. 


artisans,  and  other  important  subjects  ; together 
with  appendices,  containing  a synopsis  of  the 
Twickenham  Economic  Museum ; a programme 
of  popular  lectures;  suggestions  for  a district 
museum  ; and  other  supplementary  notes. 


EARLY  ARCHITECTS  IN  BATH. 

In  the  course  of  a paper,  by  Mr.  Irvine,  “ On 
Recent  Roman  Discoveries  in  Bath,”  recently 
read  there,  the  writer  said  : — 

Some  information  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Corporation  may  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
relative  to  the  Royal  Baths  and  Pump-room. 
From  these  minatee  I find  that  although  Mr.  T. 
Baldwin  had  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
the  Corporation  as  their  surveyor  or  otherwise, 
yet  it  is  only  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1791,  that  he 
is  directly  elected  as  their  “ architect  and  sur- 
veyor,”  at  a salary  of  1053.  Scarcely  do  we  gaze 
on  the  water  of  the  King’s  Bath,  and  see  its  gas 
bubbles  reach  the  surface,  ere  they  flicker  in  the 
sunlight  and  are  gone.  Alas  ! on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  in  the  same  year  the  records  show 
an  order  for  Mr.  T.  Baldwin  to  deliver  up  all 
books  in  his  custody,  or  have  a bill  in  Chancery 
filed  against  him.  In  the  minutes  for  the  next 
year  (1792),  11th  June,  the  new  private  batba 
and  dry  pumps  adjoining  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Baths  are  reported  as  fit  for  use.  And  on  the 
10th  of  July  of  that  year  we  learn  the  fate  of  (the, 
I am  afraid,  stubborn  and  unfortunate)  Mr. 
Baldwin.  “ Resolved  that  Mr.  T.  Baldwin  of  this 
city,  surveyor,  be  discharged  from  any  future 
employment  uuder  this  Corporation,  and  the 
Town  Clerk  to  file  a bill  in  Chancery  against 
him,  to  make  him  deliver  np  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  writings  belonging  to  the  city  in  his 
possession.”  We  may  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  plans  of  any  discoveries  had  much 
chance  of  preservation  among  his  warring  liti- 
gants. Besides. this  other  minutes  show  that 
more  than  one  person  was  connected  with  the 
work  of,  it  would  seem,  not  only  the  Pump-room, 
but  also  even  the  private  baths,  usually  con- 
sidered the  work  of  Mr.  Baldwin ; for  in  tho 
minutes  for  the  13th  of  September,  1793,  one  of 
the  articles  to  be  considered  is  a letter  from  Mr. 
Reveley  to  the  Mayor,  offering  his  services  as 
architect  to  the  Corporation,  and  containing  also 
a demand  for  making  drawioga,  plans,  and  eleva- 
tions for  a new  pump-room  and  baths.  There  not 
having  been  enough  members  present  to  form  a 
hall,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  on  December 
lOtb,  1793,  and  the  order  is  given  that  he  is  to 
be  paid  373.  9s.  6d.  for  his  drawing-plans  of  tho 
baths  and  pump-room.  But  this  still  does  not 
exhaust  the  catalogue,  as  we  find  the  Corpo- 
ration committee  who  bad  to  do  with  it  re- 
quested )on,  tho  same  day,  to  consult  Mr,  J. 
Palmer,  the  architect,  upon  the  subject  of 
finishing  the  said  building.  And  the  Committee’s 
report,  together  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  plans  and 
elevations,  are  produced  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1791,  and  agreed  on ; and  in  October,  1795,  con- 
siderable amounts  are  agreed  to  be  paid  to  him 
on  account  of  it. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Tue  railway  being  now  nearly  ready,  together 
with  the  stations,  great  exertion  is  used  to  com- 
plete the  paved  footway  and  to  prepare  the 
carriage-road  for  public  use  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  this  line  to  Blackfriars  in  tho  month  of 
June.  The  station  at  Westminster  Bridge  being 
open,  is  connected  with  the  line  along  the  Em- 
bankment; the  next  at  Hungerford  Bridge;  then 
at  Norfolk-street,  called  the  Temple  Station;  and 
lastly,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge : thus  dividing  the  distance  in  three 
nearly  equal  parts.  This  will  be  a wondrous 
accommodation  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
especially  to  the  residents  of  the  S.W,,  the  W-, 
and  N.W.  districts.  So  soon  as  the  extension  is 
opened  to  Bread-street-hill,  much  additional 
accommodation  will  be  afforded.! 

Now  that  the  noble  quay  walls  and  landing, 
piers  are  finished,  what  cause  most  concern  are 
the  dingy  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  reclaimed 
foreshore,  and  the  dread  that  the  long  intervals 
now  exhibiting  old  ruinous  stables,  store-hooees, 
and  wharfs  may  nob  be  occupied  by  buildings 
and  fa9ides  suitable  to  the  fineness  of  the  site. 

The  river  bridges,  save  those  of  the  railways, 
are  grand;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
opposing  roach  as  far  as  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
together  with  the  range  of  seven  hospital  palaces, 
give  dignity  to  the  Westminster  end  ; but  the 
fine  old  achievement  of  Somerset  House  now 


shows  ont  in  superior  lustre,  and  seems  to  de- 
monstrate the  sort  of  elevation  that  is  most 
appropriate  to  a riverine  frontage.  The  interval 
between  this  and  the  Temple  ought  to  be  filled 
up  with  some  design  ofa  character  snitable  to  the 
situation,  with  a frontage  of  about  300  ft. 

Then  comes  the  long  space  between  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  the  vast  Hungerford  Station  de- 
formity. To  make  a garden  of  such  a snnken 
mnd  waste  would  be  simply  ridioulons, — a wide 
and  healthful  promenade,  flanked  by  varied 
buildings,  but  not  in  street  allineation,  is  all  that 
is  needed, — space  sufficient  for  an  ornamental 
range  of  limes  or  planes  onght  to  be  left ; but 
beyond  this  any  small  bortulan  reserve  in  such 
a position  would  be  only  a nuisance. 

The  last  and  most  valuable  plot  is  that  be- 
tween Hungerford  and  Whitehall;  and  here  the 
same  treatment  should  be  observed  ; — opening 
out  and  extending  Whitehall-place,  together  with 
Scobland-yard,  leaving  space  for  shade  trees,  as 
on  tho  Parisian  Boulevards,  with  seats  at  suit- 
able distances.  This  would  be  a solace  on  the 
important  Mall  of  the  river;  but  gardens  with- 
out shrub  or  flower  would  here  become  the  resort 
of  vice  and  obscenity.  The  site  is  most  valu- 
able for  first-class  houses,  but  the  worst  possible 
as  a playground  of  children,  who  have  the  shade 
and  picturesque  shrubbery  of  St.  James’s  Park 
so  near  at  hand.  T.  H.  H. 


CONVICT  LABOUR. 

On  reading  your  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
utilisation  of  convict  labour,  in  yonr  issue  of 
April  23rd,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
possibly  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  work 
executed  by  convict  labour  at  Woking  was  the 
xokole  of  n prison,  to  contain  750  females,  which, 
with  the  houses  for  the  officials  and  all  necessary 
offices  for  the  prison,  including  two  chapels, 
laundry  for  300  women,  bath-honse,  hospital, 
rain-water  tanks,  deep  well,  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
&o.,  was  built  entirely  by  convict  labour. 

I was  employed  as  the  foreman  or  snperin- 
tendent  to  carry  out  this  work,  and,  as  yon  may 
suppose,  found  great  difficulty  in  starting  ; but, 
am  pleased  to  say,  brought  the  work  to  a satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  time  occupied  being  three 
years  and  a half,  and  the  cost  of  materials  being 
about  32,0003.  I am  quite  sure  the  work  will 
bear  favourable  contrast  with  work  oxeented 
under  contract ; and  during  the  whole  time  I 
was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  I can 
trnly  say  I never  saw  better  workmanship. 

I am  now  transferred  to  Pentonville  Prison, 
for  tho  purpose  of  making  some  extensive  addi- 
tions by  convict  labour  also. 

J,  C.  Radfobd. 


THE  INNER  CIRCLE  RAILWAY. 

SiB, — The  Mansion  House  Railway  Station  is 
a mistake,  and  is  not  really  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  or  of  the  public;  certainly  not  of 
the  public. 

One  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  to  have  Eastebeap  and  the  two 
Tower-streets  widened ; he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  have  plans  of  the  necessary  widening  pre- 
pared, and  no  doubt  the  plans  exist  somewhere 
tu  this  day.  No  streets  in  London  are  more 
clogged  with  traffic  than  these  three  are : you 
can  walk  along  them  in  the  daytime  faster  than 
yon  can  ride. 

Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  of  the  Commission 
of  Sewers,  in  bis  report  to  the  committee  of  that 
body  on  the  proposed  Mansion  House  Station, 
dwells  upon  the  notion  that,  in  future,  railways 
through  very  expensive  parts  of  London  must 
be  carried  out  in  connexion  with  street  improve- 
ments, at  the  joint  expense  of  the  municipal 
bodies  and  the  companies.  Either  work  is  too 
expensive  for  one  of  these  to  undertake,  he 
thinks:  they  mnst  do  it  together.  In  the  matter 
of  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway, 
it  would  seem  that  we  may  carry  out  some  of 
the  above  ideas. 

Let  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  has  ample 
funds  for  the  purpose,  bring  its  line  in  all  its 
fulness  to  Tower-hill. 

Let  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  carry 
its  line  as  far  as  its  funds  will  allow  it,  namely, 
to  Queen-street  Station. 

Let  a third  company,  in  conjunction  with  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  City, 
widen,  and  carry  a railway  under,  Eastebeap 
and  Little  and  Great  Tower  streets,  and  part 
along  Cannon-street  (which  would  not  need 
widening),  and  so  fill  up  the  space  intervening 


THE  BUILDER 


who  do  not  find  themselvcB  often  overcome  by  the  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  caused  by  the  excessive  impurity  of  the  air. 
Some  constitutions  are  affected  by  this  condition  of  the 
sir  much  more  than  others,  and  some  to  a most  painful 
degree. 

A printed  catalogue  ofbooks  of  reference  in  the  reading- 
room  was  published  in  1869  : changes  in  these  books  are, 
of  course,  inevitable;  but,  I think,  an  interval  often 
years  is  the  extreme  limit  of  time  which  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  a new  edition  is  printed.  The  volume  of 
this  catalogue  at  present  in  use  in  the  reading-room  is 
! illustrated  with  an  unsightly,  dirty,  troublesome  mass  of 
MS.  corrections. 

Lastly,  the  school-room  element  is  mnch  too  strong  in 
the  reading-room.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  continues,  three  or  more  such  rooms 
will  soon  be  necessary.  Julius. 


ootmcil  say  they  are  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
absence  of  their  president’s  name  on  a oommis- 
sion  which  inolades  the  presidents  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  and  the  Institation  of  Ciuil  Engineers. 


“ IMPROVEMENTS." 

Under  the  portico,  crouching  in  fear  and  dread, 
Starving,  and  not  knowing  whereon  to  lay  his  head. 

See  yon  an  artisan,  homeless  and  cast  away  ; 

See  you  a man  whose  vigour  has  pass’d  away  ! 

Once  he  was  young,  and  could  labour  like  other  men. 
And  often  and  often  befriended  his  brother  men  : 

Pass  him  by,  pass  him  by,  death  is  the  doom  for  him"; 
The  City’s  improving,  and  there  is  no  room  for  him. 
Under  the  elms,  on  the  damp  turf  near  Eotten-row, 
Sleeping  lie  mother  and  infant—  forgotten  now, 

Pallid  and  scant  of  dress,  though  onco  in  silk  and  lace  ; 
Be.iuty  WBS  hers,  and  it  still  lingers  in  her  face. 

Husband  she’s  none ; bnt  wby  need  we  tell  the  tale  ? 

“ Crush'd  'ueath  the  train,”  on  the  cold  rigid  iron  rail. 
Pass  her  on,  pass  her  on.  life  has  but  gloom  for  her  : 

The  City’s  improving,  and  there  is  no  room  for  her. 
Under  the  driving  sleet,  in  the  square,  singing  on. 
Creatures  are  moving,  and  still  to  hope  clingiog  on  ; 
Wistful  they  look,  but  from  window  or  broadway  now 
Sympathy  recks  not  these  sights  on  the  roadway  now. 

It  came  not  through  fever  and  plague  that  were  burnt  out, 
Bnt  a home  tumbled  down,  and  a family  tam’d  out. 

Pass  them  by,  pass  them  by,  darkuess  must  loom  for 
them ; 

The  City’s  improving,  and  there  is  no  room  for  them. 
Palace  grounds,  public  squares,  wall’d  park  and  pro- 
menade, 

Though  common  to  many,  must  not  be  a common  made ; 
Rangers  and  watchmen  have  duties,  though  out  of  sight, 
Known  to  the  homeless  who  have  to  sleep  out  at  night. 
“ The  foxes  have  holes,"  and  the  birds  have  a nesting 
space. 

But  Hod’s  poor,  like  Christ,  are  scarce  left  a resting- 
place. 

Out  with  them,  out  with  them,  into  the  tomb  with  them  : 
The  City’s  improving,  and  there  is  no  room  with  them. 


EDINBURGH  FLATS  AND  WATER 
CLOSETS. 

TfiE  Ediubnrgt  City  Improvement  Treat,  the 
«xpre88  purpose  of  which  is  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary state  of  the  city,  has  just  been  engaged  in 
•expunging  a salutary  clause  in  the  articles  of 


THE  STALYBRIDGE  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

coat  of  G,000L 


The  public  batbs,  built  at 
and  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stalybridge 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Platt,  of  Dunham  Hall, 
are  opened : the  gift  was  formally  accepted  I 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  borough. 
The  batbs  stand  at  the  east  end  of  Church-street,  , 
and  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Storr?,  of  Sbaly-  ■ 
bridge,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pauli 
& Robinson,  architects.  They  consist  of  swim- 
ming baths,  private  baths,  Turkish  baths,  with  I 
dressing-rooms,  and  the  building  also  includes  a t 
residence  for  the  bath  superintendent.  There 
are  two  swimming-baths,  one  of  which  is  not  yet  I- 
roofed.  The  covered  swimming-bath  has  a water  r 
area  of  60  ft.  by  25  fc.,  and  the  building  itself  ia  -1 
70  ft.  by  40  ft.  inside  measurement.  The  open  j 
bath  has  a water  area  of  82  fc.  and  28  ft.  Four  il 
semicircular  trusses  on  ribbed  principals  support  i 
the  roofs.  The  dressing-rooms,  which  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  baths,  have  been  ' 
admirably  fitted  up  and  furnished.  Galleries  n 
are  erected  over  the  dressing-rooms  for  the  use  i 
of  spectators  during  swimming  matches.  The 
water  supply  is  directed  from  iho  town’s  mains,  , 
through  a 3-ia.  meter,  which  will  accurately  , 
register  the  quantity  used.  All  the  heating  . 
powers  are  furnished  by  a powerful  steam  boiler 
which  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  ; 


air.  The  reason  adduced  for  expunging  this 
clause  is  that  the  builders  will  not  purchase 
the  ground  otherwise;  but  Mr,  Gowans  states 
that  their  chief  objection  is  to  another  clause  as 
to  public-houses.  It  seems  that  one  lot  subject 
to  the  water-closet  clause  has  been  purchased  by 
an  architect,  Mr.  James  Connel,  and  another  by 
a builder;  and  we  do  not  at  all  see  why  the 
builders  shonld  hold  it  to  be  a vital  objection  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  ventilate  the  closets 
directly  into,  the  open  air.  The  arrangement 
whereby  such  closets  oocnpy  the  centre  of  the 
<lwelling8  or  the  common  stairs,  and  not  the 
backs  of  the  bouses,  ia  a very  bad  one,  and  the 
arrangement  can  be  easily  remedied  by  a change 
of  plan.  


WATERING  STREETS. 

Sin,— Will  one  of  your  eorresponclents  inforca  me  of 
any  belter  mode  of  street  watering  than  by  horse  and 
cart,  such  as  hose  and  jet,  &c.  ? If  so,  where  P 

Boaouca  Suetbxob. 


8iB, — I beg  to  bo  allowed  to  confirm  the  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  in  a recent  number. 

The  unfairness  and  unsatiefactorj  manner  of  the  present 
method  of  deciding  eooiracta  is  well  known  to  all  con- 
tractors. We  may  pay  for  specifleations,  for  drawings, 
and  for  quantiiies,  and  go  to  much  trouble  in  making  out 
estimates.  We  send  them  in,  and  hear  no  more  of  them 
than  if  they  had  vanished  into  vacuum.  No  man  grumbles 
at  being  beaten  in  a fair  fight;  but  not  to  have  a line  of 
acknowledgment,  much  less  any  intelligence  as  to  the 
result,  after  our  trouble  aud  expense,  is  very  unfair.  I 
have,  indeed,  often  written  for  the  informatinn  without 
getting  a word  in  reply.  The  system  wants  amending 
altogether.  CoNiRiCiOE. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  about  to  be  issued 
etates  that  the  Cnunoilare  now  negotiating  with 
the  Royal  Academy  for  an  exchange  of  Classic 
for  Gothic  work  ; and  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  tho  loan  of  nearly  500  casts  from 
Amiens  and  other  places  on  the  Continent  and 
return  for  casts  from  the 


in  this  country,  in 
Bartle-Frere  Indian  sculptures  belonging  to  the 
Council ; that  the  formation  of  a library  of  refer- 
ence forstudentsand  art-workmon  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  the  sum  of  101.  towards  the  necessary 
fittings,  and  some  valuable  works  having  been 
already  promised  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  donations  in  books  or  in  money 
for  their  purchase  will  follow. 

It  refers  with  gratification  to  the  formation 
of  the  architectural  art  classes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a joint  committee  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Architectural  Museum  ; each 
body  contributing  as  it  ia  best  able:  the  Insti- 
tute in  funds  and  influence,  tho  Association  in 
tho  working  arrangements,  and  the  Museum  in 
giving  up  a large  and  well-lighted  room  and  the 
use  of  its  collection.  Too  much  cannot  be  urged 
in  favour  of  this  organisation,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  classes  for, — 

1.  Drawing  from  tbe  flat  and  round, 

2.  Drawing  from  the  life. 

3.  Modelling. 

4.  Colour  Decoration. 

5.  Water-colour  Drawing. 

6.  Perspective  and  Sciograpby. 

7.  Architectural  Drawing. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  expenses, 
necessitating,  the  Council  regret  to  say,  the  sale 
of  2001.  of  their  300Z.  Exchequer  Bills,  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  income;  but  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  believed  that  the 
income  from  every  source  will  not  yet  meet  tbe 
bare  necessary  ontlay  for  keeping  the  Museum 
open,  to  say  nothing  of  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion, lectures,  prizes,  &c.,  for  which  no  steps  can 
as  yet  be  taken. 

As  regards  the  Building  Fund,  1,000Z.  are 
still  due  to  the  contractor. 

The  Council  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Annual  Internationul 
Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Indnstry,  and  have  made 
suggestions  for  co-operating  with  them.  The 


NEGLECTED  APPRENTICES. 

SiE, — I am  pleased  to  see  that  in  your  last  pages,  ‘'A 
Builder’s  Son,”  has  opened  this  question.  I hope  that  the 
subject  will  not  be  dripped  until  some  practical  remedy 
has  been  at  least  susge.tted,  which  will  supply  willing 
apprentices  with  the  means  of  improvement  ; and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  Ihe  indifferent  towards  exertion. 

In  this  matter  1 think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  masters  to 
lend  a helpioc  hand.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  ” boj  a will 
bo  boys,”  and  I think  that  they  have  a right  to  be  boys,  at 
least  occasionally.  That  being  the  case,  I ask,  is  it  fair  or 
reasonatilo  to  expect  a boy  to  work,  say  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  then  for  him  to  feel  disposed  to  study  technical  ] 
details  ? The  fact  is,  many  of  them  have  to  rob  ihemselres 
of  needed  recreation,  by  learniog  the  “ oll-important 
three  E.s”  in  an  evening  school. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  real  desire  on  tbe  part  of  master 
builders  to  improve  their  apprentices,  the  thing  is  easily 
done  by  incurring  a little  expense  ; but  I fear  that  “ there 
is  the  rub.”  Wui  they  incur  any  expense  ? To  me  it  ap- 
pears that  as  long  as  boys, — ay,  and  men,  too,— are  tired 
with  their  day’s  work,  the  majority  of  them  will  have  but 
small  desire  for  study  after  it.  Therefore  I would  suggest 
that  where  it  is  practical,  the  boys  should  be  allowed  a 
couple  of  hours  for  two  days  in  the  week;  in  which  time 
they  might  study  or  practise  the  details  of  their  trade, 
with  the  occasional  guidance  of  the  foreman,  or  some 
qualified  person.  If  this  were  done,  much  improvement 
might  be  effected,  and  that  before  technical  schools  will 
have  become  plentiful.  I am  one  who,  as  an  apprentice, 
bad  to  struggle  against 

Neglect,  Ignoeance,  and  Poveext. 


CAMBERWELL  CHARITY  ESTATES 
COMPETITION. 

A CoitRESPONDENT,  Mr.  Dawnay,  states  that 
the  design  sent  in  by  the  local  surveyor  to  the 
charity  has  been  pronounced  the  beat,  and 
possibly  is,  bub  complains  that  he  had  access  to 
materials  shut  up  from  other  competitors.  He 
submits  that  the  Vestry  should  either  have 
employed  the  trustees’  surveyor,  or  intimated  to 
! him  that  he  could  not  be  permitted -to  enter  the 
I competition,  and  calls  upon  the  vestry  to  refer 
' the  matter  to  an  architect. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

By  the  existing  combined  system  of  bouse  and  i 
surface  drainage,  the  pernicious  gases  which  are 
engendered  in  the  general  network  of  house 
drains  aud  sewers,  escape  continuonely  through 
the  various  iulets  into  the  houses  and  streets  all 
over  the  town.  In  this  manner  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere at  and  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
becomes  polluted ; and,  as  iha  inhabitants  con- 
stantly live  in  and  breathe  this  atmosphere,  a 
depressed  state  of  health  and  a high  death-rate 
are  the  inevitable  results. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  towns,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sent sanitary  commission  will  extend  its  inquiry 
into  the  first  principles  of  town  drainage ; that 
is,  whether  it  is  proper  that  the  refuse  or  house 
drainage,  and  the  rainfall  or  surface  drainage, 
should  be  carried  away  by  One  set  of  drains  and 
sewers,  or  by  two  separate  sets,  namely,  one  for 
the  house  drainage,  and  the  other  for  the  surface 
drainage.  In  other  words,  is  the  atmosphere  of 
1 towns  as  pure,  oris  the  health  of  towns  as  peifect, 


MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Sir,— I am  pleased  to  see  the  management  of  the  British 
Museum  discussed  in  the  Builder,  and  wish  to  give  my 
testimony,  the  result  of  more  thau  twenty-five  years’ 
experience,  on  certain  points,  some  of  which  have  been 
debated  at  dillerent  times, — I am  sorry  to  add,  with  little 
good  result. 

The  mrst  important  matter  is  the  seven  days’  dead  lock 
every  four  months.  In  my  case,  and  doubtless  in  many 
others,  the  result  is  two  or  three  weeks'  imperfect  progress 
in  whatever  I may  have  in  baud;  tbe  train  of  thought 
being  broken  off',  and  every  appliauec  having  to  be  bunted 
up  afresh.  This  interruption  has  sometimes  been  so  serious 
in  its  consequences  that  the  previous  work  has  been  lost, 
and  the  matter  dropped  altogether. 

Tho  ventilation  ol  the  readiug-room  is  most  defective; 
usually  from  about  twelve  o'clock,  or  from  any  time  when 
the  room  has  filled,  there  are  but  few,  I venture  to  say, 
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by  clisebarging  the  combined  house  and  surface 
drainage  by  one  system  of  drains  and  sewers,  as 
it  would  be  were  both  kinds  of  drainage  kept 
distinct,  and  discharged  by  two  separate  systems  ? 
This  question,  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
health  of  towns,  has  never  been  inquired  into,  or 
considered  by  previons  sanitary  commissions. 

As  a system  of  main  pipes  of  iron  laid  under 
tiie  streets,  with  branch  pipes  of  iron  or  lead, 
laid  from  the  mains  into  the  houses,  supplies 
the  bouses  with  water,  why  cannot  a similar 
system  of  iron  piping,  only  larger,  with  trapped 
inlets  at  the  kitchen  and  scullery  sinks,  and 
watercloaets,  and  properly-arranged  ventilating 
pipes  carried  above  the  house-tops,  in  connexion 
with  the  chimney-stacks,  be  laid  so  as  to  take 
the  bouse  drainage  clean  away  into  the  country 
for  distribution  on  the  land,  by  irrigation  or 
otherwise  ? The  snbsoil  would  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  kept  dry,  and  the  rainfall,  or  surface 
drainage,  would  be  conveyed  away,  by  separate 
permeable  house-drains  and  sewers  connected 
with  the  natural  water-courses  and  rivers.  This 
plan  is  eminently  practicable ; and,  if  properly 
arranged  and  constructed,  would  work  perfectly 
under  good  management. 

After  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
eiTected  in  drainage  daring  the  last  twenty 
years,  its  condition  is  such  even  now,  that  were 
it  to  be  uncovered  and  exposed  to  public  view, 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  for 
another  day  without  the  inauguration  of  an 
entirely  new  system.  But  as  the  eye  of  the 
public  does  not  see  it,  its  heart  does  not  grieve 
about  it,  and  so  the  vile  net-work  of  abomination 
under  the  surface  will  be  suffered  to  go  on 
poisoning  the  stratum  of  air  in  which  wo  live 
and  breathe  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  In  the 
case  of  polluted  streams  and  rivers  which  are 
uncovered  and  seen,  the  public  are  active  enough, 
but  in  the  oase  of  reeking  drains  and  sewers, 
which  are  covered  and  unseen,  the  public  are 
passive  from  ignorance  of  their  true  condition. 

Having  had  as  much  practical  experience  in 
town  drainage  as  most  men,  I unhesitatingly 
declare  that  the  present  system  is  radically 
wrong;  that  no  improvement  in  the  form  and 
construcliou  of  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  no 
increased  water  supply,  will  thoroughly  remedy 
it;  and  that  the  separate  system  must  ulti- 
mately be  adopted.  By  its  adoption  the  many 
evils  consequent  upon  that  which  is  now  in 
rogue  would  cease,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
purer,  the  populations  would  be  healthier,  and 
t,he  death-rates  would  bo  lower. 

John  Puimrs. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Saliash  {Cornwall).  — St.  Nicholas's  Chapel 
baa  been  restored  and  re-opened.  In  commencing 
ihe  work  the  whole  of  the  flooring,  except  the 
south  transept,  was  removed  and  excavated  to 
n depth  of  two  feet.  Any  vaults  that  were  reached 
it  this  depth  were  filled  in  and  covered  with 
jtone,  and  the  whole  was  then  covered  with  a 
ayer  of  concrete.  The  aisles  aro  laid  with 
Maw’s  tiles  on  the  concrete,  and  the  flooring  of 
.be  pews  is  of  wood,  raised  a step  above  the 
iisles,  and  with  a space  of  15  in.  between  it  and 
-he  concrete.  The  old  high-backed  pews  have 
jeen  replaced  by  open  seats  of  pitch  pine,  var- 
aished.  The  walla  have  been  replastered.  An 
irch  in  the  north  aisle,  covered  with  plaster,  has 
aeen  cleaned  off,  and  the  Polyphant  stone  ex- 
posed. The  windows  have  been  put  in  a state 
af  repair,  and  have  been  reglazed  with  cathedral 
jlasB.  Two  new  windows,  with  Portland  stone 
nullions,  the  gift  of  the  late  incumbent,  Mr. 
dawks,  have  been  erected  in  the  south  side,  and 
k small  plain  Norman  window  of  Polyphant 
done,  discovered  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
laa  been  opened  out  and  filled  with  stained  glass 
hy  dr.  W.  Littleton,  in  memory  of  a brother. 
The  ceiling  has  been  replastered  between  the 
jibs,  which  have  been  painted  blue.  A new 
► •eredos  baa  been  erected  in  Bath  stone  and 
I narhle.  The  carving  baa  been  executed  by  Mr. 
r i.  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mc-ssra.  Ambrose  & Snell, 

1 'f  Plymouth,  were  the  architects  for  the  restora- 
io3,  and  Mr.  Shaddock,  Saltash,  the  contractor, 
j Burnham. — At  an  influential  meeting  of  the 
fciarishiouers  resolutions  have  been  passed  for  the 
I epair  and  improvement  of  the  parish  church,  by 
ipartial  repewing  and  rearrangement  of  pews, 
i (applying  new  windows,  &c. ; the  means  to  be 
.bta'iied  by  borrowing  in  the  meantime,  the 
iiaeetiug  pledging  itself  to  repay  by  instalments. 

coiumittee  has  been  appointed  to  carryout  the 
ijbject  of  the  meeting. 


Nottingham. — A new  mission  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Kensington,  near  Nottingham.  It  is 
capable  of  seating  nearly  300  persons,  a school- 
room in  the  rear  being  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  thrown  open  to  the  chapel 
when  required.  The  chapel  is  brick  built,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  windows  are  narrow  and 
semicircular-headed,  excepting  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  front,  which  is  a cusped 
rose-window.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  War- 
ner  & Son,  of  Ilkeston  ; and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Taifc,  of  Leicester. 

Blechingley. — St.  Mary’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened alter  restoration.  The  old  plaster  has 
been  removed,  and  the  oaken  timbers  of  the 
open  roof  restored  to  view.  Where  the  walls 
were  in  a state  of  disrepair  they  have  been  made 
perfect ; the  windows  are  now  in  their  original 
condition ; the  old  organ-loft  has  been  taken 
down,  and  in  its  place  room  has  been  provided 
for  the  pariah  children.  The  western  arch  has 
been  enlarged,  and  the  rails  of  the  Clayton 
monument  set  back  some  feet  so  as  to  afford 
more  room.  All  the  old  high-backed  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  in  their  places  are  open  oak 
benches,  while  a stone  pulpit,  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  building,  has  been  erected.  A 
new  window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London,  has  been  pat  up  in  the  chancel.  The 
restoration  was  done  under  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
London,  architect ; and  Mr.  Carruthers,  of 
Reigate,  carried  out  the  work,  at  a cost  of  1,7401., 
and  of  400L  for  restoring  the  cbanoel,  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Chawner,  being  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter  work. 

Lichfield. — The  “Lonsdale”  Memorial  Church, 
or  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lichfield,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  death  of  Bishop  Lonsdale 
^ happening  at  a time  when  the  church  was  greatly 
in  need  of  repair,  the  suggestion  was  made  for 
I the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  and  chancel  as  a 
I tribute  to  his  memory,  and  as  the  sum  of  -1,0001. 
j was  offered  in  great  part  by  bis  son,  the  present 
I vicar  (the  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale),  the  suggestion 
I was  adopted,  and  the  old  church  was  closed  in 
April,  1868,  previously  to  its  demolition.  The 
' design  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  a native 
I of  Lichfield,  was  selected  from  a nnmerous  com- 
petition. The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  Geometric 
period.  The  height  of  the  nave, — viz. ,60  ft., — is 
a feature : its  length  is  70  ft.,  by  28  ft.  in 
width.  It  is  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  having 
eight  two-light  traceried  clearstory  windows  on 
each  side.  The  aisles  are  90  ft.  by  19  fc.,  and 
21  ft.  in  plate,  finished  on  the  exterior  with  a 
moulded  line  of  a parapet  and  hooded  buttresses. 
.At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  aisles  the 
buttresses  are  carried  up,  forming  solid  spine- 
pinnacles.  Tbe_  chancel  is  30  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
55  ft.  high.  By  opening  out  the  tower  arch  and 
thickening  the  wall,  an  effect  from  the  east  end 
of  the  church  has  been  produced.  Owing  to  the 
insecure  state  of  the  tower,  considerable  expeuso 
has  been  incurred  in  bracing  and  raising  the 
bells,  and  restoring  the  interior.  Accommoda- 
tion is  now  provided  for  nearly  1,000  persons, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  rebuilding  is  from 
8,0001.  to  9,0001. 

Lulworth. — A new  church  has  been  conse- 
crated at  West  Lulworth.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  about  twelve  months  ago  by  Lady 
Selina  Bond,  and  the  building  has  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crick- 
may,  of  Weymouth,  architect,  the  original  plans 
having  been  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hicks, 
of  Dorchester.  The  work  was  begun  and  carried 
out,  according  to  Mr.  Crickmay’s  detailed  draw- 
ings, by  Messrs.  Wellspring  &,  Son,  of  Dorchester, 
builders.  The  old  church  was  in  a very  dila- 
pidated condition,  and  its  satisfactory  restora- 
tion was  pronounced  to  he  impossible.  The  new 
site  is  on  open  ground,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  present  churchyard.  The 
plan  comprises  a nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  tran- 
sept, vestry,  and  tower,  the  latter  standing  in 
the  westernmost  bay  on  the  south  side,  and  its 
base  forming  a porch  to  the  chief  entrance.  The 
whole  of  the  design  is  carried  out  excepting  the 
two  upper  stages  of  the  tower.  The  style  is 
Geometrical.  The  carved,  moulded,  and  highly 
finished  portions  of  the  stonework  generally  aro 
of  Bath  freestone,  the  remainder'being  that  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  open-timbered,  moulded,  and  varnished. 
The  seats  are  of  open  construction,  and  slightly 
sloped.  The  chancel  roof  is  of  less  open  con- 
struction than  those  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  It 
is  hexagonal  in  shape,  the  angles  being  marked 
by  moulded  ribs.  The  sacrarium  floor  is  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  the  steps  and  footpace  being 
of  polished  Porbeck  marble. 


Morden.— The  rebuilding  the  old  church  of 
East  Morden  has  been  commenced,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  structure  being  laid  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  W.  S.  Erle-Drar,  M.P.  for  Warehara.  The 
old  edifice  was  fast  falling  into  ruins.  MissDras 
has  undertaken  to  bear  the  coat  of  the  new 
church,  which  is  estimated  in  round  figures  at 
2,000Z,  The  reconstruction  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Seller,  builder,  who  has  already 
carried  out  some  works  for  Mr.  Drax,  Mr. 
Nichols  is  foreman  of  the  works.  In  the  old 
chancel  was  an  ancient  stone  monument  to  the- 
Erie  family,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  squire. 
This  monument  has  been  removed,  and  the  pieces 
forming  it  are  being  preserved  in  a large  wooden, 
case  and  placed  in  a building  near  the  site.  In 
making  the  excavations  the  workmen  discovered 
a couple  of  carved  tombs  of  Purbeok  marble,  but- 
bearing  no  date.  These  were  under  the  founda- 
tion of  the  porch,  and  it  is  thought  that  on  ths 
same  site  there  stood  a church  even  before  the 
old  building  now  razed  to  the  ground.  Some 
mural  inscriptions,  stone  arches  carved,  &o.,  were 
also  found.  While  the  former  building  would 
accommodate  400  persons,  the  new  one  is  to 
contain  500  seats.  The  tower  will  have,  as 
before,  four  bells.  The  building  will  be  of  sand- 
stone, and  Ham-bill  and  Tisbury  stone,  the 
colours  of  which,— dark,  red,  yellow,  aud 
whitish, — form  a contra3t.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture will  be  Gothic.  There  are  to  be  a nave,, 
two  side  aisles,  supported  by  pillars,  a chancel 
and  a vestry  at  the  east  end.  A chamber  for 
heating  apparatus  is  also  to  be  provided.  lu- 
cluding  the  tower,  the  building  will  stand  on  an 
area  of  about  100  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  dimensions- 
of  the  nave  will  be  about  70  ft.  by  20  ft, ; the 
chancel  will  be  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  each  of  the 
aisles  4-0  ft.  by  10  ft.  At  the  south  end  there- 
will  bo  a small  gallery  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
There  is  to  be  an  east  window  of  stained  glass, 
and  the  other  windows  will  he  fiJled  in  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  pews  will  be  high  ones. 
The  flooring  of  the  chancel  and  the  aisles  will  be 
of  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles. 


§o0lis 

Gibbs’s  Studies  for  Art  Designers  and  Manu- 
facturers. 14,  Pombroke-street,  Oxford.  1870. 
WuEN  this  work  was  commenced,  the  author, 
Mr.  John  Gibbs,  proposed  to  publish  it  in  parts, 
and  we  gave  some  particulars  when  the  first  was 
issued  ; a desire,  however,  was  expressed,  it  seems, 
that  it  should  be  published  as  a complete  work  at 
once,  and  this  has  been  complied  with,  by  the- 
production  of  thirty-one  large  plates  and  some  in- 
troductory remarks.  The  author  holds  an  opinion 
which  is  not  new  in  these  pages,  that  our  owu- 
Romanesque  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  all 
future  architectural  and  decorative  development. 
He  urges  that  the  historical  and  archceological 
associations  of  this  stylo,  which  has  several 
co-equals,  in  beautiful  correspondence,  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  may  bo  studied  with  great 
advantage,  and  should  be  so  studied  with  other 
styles ; and  that  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  rules  of  proportion,  harmony,  aud  fitneaa 
should  ever  be  the  companions  of  the  architec- 
tural or  the  designing  genius.  With  such  know- 
ledge and  taste  much  more  may  be  achieved  ia 
architecture  and  ornament  than  copyists  can. 
have  any  idea  of,  aud  he  would  be  as  conserva- 
tive as  any  of  the  best  of  the  reproducers  did 
he  not  hope  and  believe  in  the  development  of 
the  style  he  has  quoted ; aud  for  this  purpose- 
tho  original  mind  will  not  only  grasp  all  that  is 
lovely,  and  strong,  and  enduring,  that  can  con- 
sistently be  gathered  from  all  the  fields  of  art, 
past  and  present,  bub  he  will  call  to  his  aia 
many  of  the  natural  objects  which  grow  and 
blossom  in  our  fields  and  gardens, — ay,  and  in. 
other  lands,  too, — that  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  lasting  may  be  brought  together  propor- 
tioned into  the  majesty  of  order,  tho  dignity 
of  usefulness,  aud  the  harmony  of  repose. 

“Tho  study  of  decorative  art,”  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  “is  too 
much  neglected  by  most  architects,  and  is  consequently 
left  too  often  to  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  manipu- 
late the  ideas  of  the  desigoer.  Every  architectural  pupil 
should  study  decorative  art.  As  much  as  possible  he 
should  bo  a master  in  bis  profession,  and  have  a practical 
knowledge  of  every  trade  dependent  upon  it.  The  author 
desires  to  urge  the  study  of  decorative  art  upon  all  those 
students  of  architecture  who  are  likely  to  succeed  as  such 
on  account  of  their  natural  abilities  and  energies,  for  they 
only  will  maintain  the  principles  of  high  art,  aud  originate- 
uew  forms  accordingly.  They  will  find  it  more  a matter  of 
joy  than  dilliculiy,  and  certainly  advantageous  in  other 
respects.  Tho  love  and  power  of  decorative  art  in  all  its 
varied  forms,  is  now  more  than  ever  exemplified  by  thc^ 
thousands  of  amateurs  who  practise  it.  To  talk  learnedly 
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of  art;  to  draw,  paint,  execute  sculpture  and  carvinp:, 
work  tapestry,  and  much  else,  erea  to  the  using  of  the 
jack-plane  and  the  laying  of  tiles,  are  t^'ings  great  amongst 
the  many  instructire  and  interesting  pursuits  so  exten- 
sively practised  by  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
England,  yet  only  for  the  pleasure  they  yield.  And  the 
more  the  principles  of  design  are  understood  by  society 
generally,  so  much  the  sooner  will  onr  public  and  private 
buildings  become  works  of  high  arc." 

Some  of  oar  best  buildings,  it  ia  quite  true, 
hare  been  disgraced  by  impure  and  tasteless 
and  badly-executed  decorations,  simply  because 
in  these  instances  the  study  of  decorative  art 
has  been  neglected. 

The  designs  before  us  include  capitals,  chim- 
ney-pieces, foliage,  ornamental  bands,  diapers, 
panels,  wall  decorations,  a reredos,  and  two 
portions  of  a supposed  building,  designed  to 
show  the  applicability  of  the  Bomanesqno  style 
to  modern  purposes.  They  are  boldly  and 
skilfully  drawn,  Mr.  Gibbs  being  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  and  will  make  capital  copies  for 
schools  of  design  and  similar  establishments. 
Beyond  this,  however,  as  decorative  designs  they 
will  be  found  to  afford  many  very  valnable  bints 
to  art  workmen.  We  shall  hope  to  find  that  the 
author  has  been  repaid  for  his  large  outlay  of 
time,  thought,  and  money. 


A Description  of  the  Roman  Tosselatcd  Pave- 
ment  found  in  BucJclersiury  ; with  Observations 
on  Analogous  Biscormes.  By  John  Edwakd 
Price,  Director  of  Evening  Meetings  of  the 
Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  for  this  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Roman  London. 
Jlr.  Price,  with  pains  and  skill,  has  brought 
together  a very  large  amount  of  information, 
not  alone  as  to  the  pavement  in  question, 
the  discovery  of  which  we  noted  at  the  time, 
but  concerning  previous  difcoveries  of  a simi- 
lar kind, — Walbrcok  and  London  Stone.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  a chromo-litho- 
graph, on  a large  scale,  of  the  Bncklersbury 


CommuDlcation  wltli  tlie  Continent. — 

The  Committee  of  the  Hnuse  of  Commons,  on 
group  2 of  Railway  Bills,  Mr.  Cross  in  the  chair, 
has  given  its  decision  upon  a Bill  which  has 
been  looked  to  with  much  interest.  It  is  called 
the  International  Communication  Bill,  and 
embodies  Mr.  Fowler’s  scheme  for  establishing 
a service  of  railway  steam-vessels  between  Dover 
and  Aodreselles,  a short  distance  from  Bonlogne. 
Both  at  Dover  and  at  Audreselles  harbours  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  vessels,  which  will 
resemble  floating  castles,  are  proposed  to  be 
bailt.  The  end  of  a short  line  connecting  both 
harbours  with  the  railway  would  form  a hydraulic 
lift,  by  means  of  which  a train  of  12  carriages 
could  be  run  on  the  upper,  and  12  on  the 
lower  deck  of  the  vessel,  which  would  be  420  fc. 
long,  and  1,600  horse-power.  Thus  passengers 
booking  at  Paris  or  London  could  accomplish 
the  whole  journey  without  leaving  the  carriages. 
In  was  stated  in  coorae  of  the  evidence  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  favourable  to  the 
project.  The  committee  has  decided  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  has  been  proved.  The 
operation  of  the  Act  is  to  be  restricted  until  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  given  his  assent  to 
the  construction  of  the  works,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  done  under  the  Act  until  the  whole  of  the 
capital  is  subscribed  and  half  paid  np. 


Proposed  iffew  Infirmary  for  X>eeds. — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local  guardians,  a com- 
mittee’s report  on  the  best  system  of  providing 
increased  accommodation  for  the  sick  at  the 
workhouse  infirmary  was  read.  It  recommended 
that  a new  hospital  or  infirmary  shall  be  built 
on  the  pavilion  principle,  with  accommodation  in 
two  pavilions  for  not  less  than  100  inmates  in 
each  pavilion  ; that  the  wards  be  about  120  ft. 
long,  with  moveable  partition  in  the  centre  not 
less  than  22  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high,  and  that 
! not  less  than  120  cubic  feet  of  space  be  allowed 
1 for  each  bed ; that  the  windows  be  constructed 


_ - _ , witli  the  most  improved  means  of  ventilation  j 

pavement,  and  numerous  woodcuts.  The  writer  j airing  grounds  between  the  pavilions  be 

acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  W.  Sedg-  | jqq  sun-lights  be  intro- 


wick  Saunders,  the  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  to  whose  energetic  action  the  success 
which  attended  the  eflbrts  to  preserve  the  pave- 
ment is  mainly  due. 


Index  to  Vols.  11.  and  VIIL  of  the  Series  of  Records 
Imown  as  the  Bemembrancia  : p-ieserved  among 
the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London.  Prepared 
by  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Here  we  have  another  good  result  of  the  intelli- 
gent liberality  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 
The  series  of  books  known  as  the  “ Remem- 
brancia”  consist  of  nine  volumes,  embracing 
period  from  1580  to  1664,  and  inclnde  copies 
of  correspondence  on  many  matters  of  interest,  j 


duood  in  the  various  dormitories  ; that  archi- 
tects submit  the  most  approved  plan  for  venti- 
lating and  warming  the  wards  ; and  so  on.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  advertisements  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  local  papers,  asking  com- 
peting architects  for  plans,  and  offering  two 
premiums  of  501.  and  301.  5 the  plans  to  be 
delivered  or  or  before  28Lh  June. 


Earthwork  and  other  Pre-Historic 
Remains  on  the  Malvern  Ellis. — A few 

weeks  ago  the  Worcester  Archcoological  Club 
were  astonisbed  at  an  announcement  made  to 
them  by  Mr.  Lines,  one  of  the  members,  of  an  ■ 
extraordinary  discovery  of  traces  of  ancient 
habitations  on  an  extensive  scale  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  and  also  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  smaller  camps  on  Midsummer 
Hill  and  Hollybush  Hill.  An  exploratory  visit 
has  accordingly  been  made  to  the  «eio  field  of 
research;  and  Mr.  Lines  read  an  elaborate 
descriptive  and  theoretical  paper  on  the  subject 
at  Midsummer  Hill,  where  he  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  ancient  camp  on  that 
hill,  its  convoluted  entrance,  and  the  honey, 
combed  depressions  of  the  whole  crest,  the  sides 
being  worked  into  terraces,  and  concentric  rings 
or  hut  circles  being  visible  on  the  east  side,  over- 
looking Hollybush  Hill.  Mr.  Lines  pointed  out 
an  altar  in  peculiar  relationship  to  certain 
triangular  tanka,  which  reminded  him  of  Hindu 
religious  observances,  and  the  water  triangle  of 
ancient  symbolism.  An  artificial  cave  in.  con- 
nexion  with  the  remains  was  also  visited,  and 
what  he  regarded  as  a tumulus  or  cemetery; 
urging  its  excavation,  with  permission  of  the 
Lord  of  theManor,Earl  Somers;  who,  he  thought, 
would  feel  as  deeply  interested  in  these  remains 
as  any  member  of  the  club  could  be. 

Zinc  Poisoning. — Of  the  dangers  of  lead- 
poisoning  and  copper-poisoning  from  the  im- 
proper  use,  in  various  ways,  of  vessels  made  of 
those  two  metals,  we  have  heard  enough  to  make 
those  whom  it  concerns  sufficiently  cautions. 
Zinc  must  be  added  to  the  inculpated  list.  ;i 
Mr.  E.  Kinch,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  f 
Cirencester,  writes  to  the  Food  Journal  that  a 4 
sample  of  elder-wine  recently  came  under  his  ' 
notice,  which  had  been  found  to  produce  serious  | 
vomiting  when  partaken  of  to  the  extent  of  « 
about  eight  ounces.  The  maker  had  used  a 1 
clean  galvanised  or  zinced  iron  vessel,  and  a : 
wooden  spoon  to  stir  the  ingredients.  On  exami-  i, 
nation  the  wine  proved  to  contain  zinc,  dissolved  ! 
by  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  elder-btrries,  in  quantity  } 
nearly  equal  to  nine  grains  of  oxalate  of  zinc  per  j 
pint.  Milk  is  well  known  to  attack  zinc  sur- ' 
faces,  forming  lactate  of  zinc;  and  a foreign 


The  Use  of  Serpentine  for  Decorative 
Purposes. — A serpentine  font  has  just  been 
manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Murpby,  of  the  Serpen- 
tine Works,  Penzance,  and  fixed  in  All  Saints’ 
Churob,  Landport,  Portsea.  As  described  by  the 
Cornish  Ttlegraph,  the  font  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 


Thus,  under  the  head  of  Buildings,  we  get — j The  bowl  is  octagonal,  2 ft.  1 in.  in  diameter, 
No.  17.  Letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Cooncil  to  the  ! and  itands  on  an  octagonal  plinth  and  five 


Lord  Mayor,  to  prevent  the  erecting  and  OTereroirdinK  of  pillars.  The  whole  is  placed  on  an  octagonal 


white  Portland-stone  plinth,  3 ft.  in  diameter. 


email  ten’eroenta  within  the  City,  ami  fur  the  aide 

their  depiUiea  in  the  various  warda  to  make  aearch,  anu  in  I , - 1, 

CBsea  of  overcrowding  to  remove  the  iomales,  according  I The  serpentine  has  been  wel[  selected,  and  18  ^ 
to  the  Btatute  lately  passed  for  that  purpose.  6th  | beautiful  specimen  of  the  Lizard  stone.  This 
October,  15y3.  _ __  ^ ^ ^ ^ _ t ' font  has  been  erected  by  the  members  of  the 


No.  190.  Letter  from  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Lord  I . - . , - 

Mayor  and'  Aldermen,  requiring  them  to  put  into  exe-  ! congregation  BB  a memorial  of  Mrs.  Churchill, 
her  Majesty’s  late  proelanitttion  against  the  erection  ' the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  0.  Cburcbill,  rector 


» btiildirigt,  and  divided  tenemenla,  and  for  commi 
ting  to  prisen  all  persona  found  transgressing  the 
proclamation.  11th  July,  1602. 


[of  the  parish.  Mrs.  Churchill  had  often  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  a font  of  this  kind  placed 


No.  261.  Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Lords  of,  in  the  church  at  Landport,  and  the  congrega- 


the  Council,  w ith  a return  as  ordered  l y them,  of  the 
buildinga  lately  erected  and  now  being  erected  in  the  City 
snd  anburbs,  contrary  to  the  order  ol 
the  Star  Chamber.  25th  March,  16C6. 

No.  35-1.  Letter  from  the  King  {James  1.)  lo  tho  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  coDgrstuUiling  ihem  upon  the  cute 
bcBtowed  upon  the  walks  of  Moortields,  the  re-edifying 
of  Aldgate,  and  the  reparalicn  of  divers  churches  of  the 
City,  alto  calling  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Eaura  Cathedral,  and  offering  the  sum  ot  60('L  aa  a 
free  gift  towards  the  works,  if  they  will  take  them  in  hand ; 
and  further  appoiutiug  a comniiesion  to  inquire  into  (be 
expenditure  of  the  henevoleDces  given  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral,  2-ltb  July  (in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign),  1603," 


tion,  therefore,  gracefully  subscribed  for  this  one 
l"e"''ord.h“p“,“d  ' after  ler  denth,  ns  a memorial  of  herself.  The 
Portland  plinth  was  given  by  Mr.  Leather,  the 
contractor  for  the  new  docks,  Portsmouth. 


chemist  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  fact,  i 
• ■ - • • " ■ i\ 


We  hope  that  the  Corporation  will  scon  find  it 
convenient  to  direct  Mr.  Overall,  the  librarian, 
to  proceed  with  the  woi  k he,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Overall,  has  so  well  begun. 


Ulisctllanca, 


Distress  amongst  tlie  Working  Classes. 

Mr.  M‘C.  Torrens,  in  the  H-mse  of  Commons, 
has  given  notice  that  on  the  17th  of  June  be  will 
move  a resolution  that  the  continued  want  ol 
employment  amongst  those  who  live  by  wage 
labour  in  many  of  the  great  towns  of  England 
calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  with  a 
view  to  devise  the  best  means  for  remedying  the 
same  without  delay. 


O xford  Architc  cturalSociety. — The  second 
excursion  for  the  season  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Saturday,  when  the  members  left 
Oxford  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  for  Ban- 
bury, where  they  arrived  at  a quarter  to  three. 
After  reaching  Banbury  the  party  walked  to 
Broughton  Cattle,  which  was  kindly  thrown  open 
I to  them  by  Lord  Seye  and  Sele.  The  party 
assembled  on  the  bridge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
F.S.A.,  called  attention  to  the  various  points  of 
interest  at  the  castle.  The  next  thing  in  the 
programme  was  a walk  to  Bloxham,  where  the 
party  were  very  kindly  received  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  ai-d  Mrs.  Hodgson.  Mr. 
Hodgson  said  that  the  restoration  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  cost  6,30CL  He  road  a paper 
on  the  architecture  of  the  cLurcb.  At  its  close 
the  party  were  invited  lo  the  vicarage  and  par- 
took of  refreshments.  There  was  a break  in 
waiting  at  Bloxham,  and  the  party  drove  into 
Banbury,  first  having  a look  at  the  supposed 
Roman  amphitheatre  called  Bear-garden.  They 
returned  to  Oxford  by  the  eight  o’clock  train, 
having  spent  a very  pleasant  day. 


that  water  kept  in  zinc  reservoirs,  or  collected 
from  zino  roofs,  is  invariably  contaminated  with 
the  metal,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes. 

An  Electrified  Island. — The  little  island  ^ 
of  St.  Pierro  Miquelon  boasts  of  two  telegraph  ] 
stations.  One  of  these  belongs  to  an  American 
company,  which  works  in  connexion  with  the 
Anglo-American  Company’s  lines,  receiving 
messages  fiom  Newfoundland  and  sending  them 
on  to  Sydney.  The  other  station,  which  ia 
worked  by  the  French  Transatlantic  Company,  ia 
finished  with  extremely  delicate  receiving  in- 
struments, which  were  found  to  be  seriously! 
affected  by  earth  currents.  It  was  found,  says  >’ 
Nature,  that  part  of  the  so-called  earth-cin  rente 
had  been  due  to  the  signals  sent  by  the  American 
Company  into  their  own  lines,  for  the  messagea 
sent  by  the  rival  company  were  clearly  indicated. 
The  wires  were  not  even  in  close  vicinity.  The; 
two  stations  are  several  hundred  yards  opart,- 
yet  messages  sent  to  one  were  distinctly  read  ati 
the  other,  through  the  earth.  The  fact  is,  the- 
little  island  was  thoroughly  electrified,  and  could';i 
no  longer  keep  its  secrets. 

1 .The  American  Rubker  Stamp.  — Anv 

American,  named  Stetson,  has  invented  an  elastio-lj 
stamp  made  of  india-rubber,  which  is  said  to  be 
improvement  on  metallic  or  other  hard  stampBj  1 
for  certain  purposes.  The  design  ia  formed  oni 
the  india-rubber,  and  the  stamp  is  useful  incasM'lj 
where  metallic  stamps  would  be  useless.  For^' 
example,  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  any 
irregular  foim  or  uneven  surface,  and  can  even, 
stamp  “ round  a corner.”  In  proportion  to  itBi|i 
elasticity  is  its  special  value.  It  does  not  indent  1 
tbe  impressed  suiface,  and  produces  soft  andi 
delicate  impressions.  The  cost  is  small,  and  tbe 
durability  great. 

laws  of  Conduct. — A course  of  four  lectures' 
“ On  the  Laws  of  Conduct  in  Indnatrial  Life,  and 
on  ibe  Method  of  Imparting  lustinction  ihc-rein^ 
in  our  Primary  Schools,  especially  addressed  to  1 
Teachers,”  are  in  course  of  delivery  by  Mrj' 
William  Ellis,  at  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  thU' 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street.  The  next- 
will  be  given  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  May:; 
others  will  follow  on  the  13th  and  20th  of  June, 
at  8 o’clock.  Admission  free. 
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The  ItJew  National  Gallery  that  is  or  Is 

not  to  be. — On  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  called  at- 
tention to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  building  of  the  New  National 
Gallery,  and  moved  for  papers  and  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  down  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Ayrton  promised  the  prodnetion  of  papers  j 
but  from  his  remarks,  and  those  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  appears  that  the  Government  have  no 
immediate  intention  of  doing  anything  further 
in  the  matter,  giving  as  a reason  the  great  ex- 
pense which  other  and  more  pressing  pnblio 
bnildings  are  occasioning,  and  will  occasion  j 
special  reference  being  made  to  the  proposed 
accommodation  for  the  Natural  History  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum  j no  promise  or  infor- 
mation as  to  procedure  in  which,  however,  was 
made  either.  Mr.  Ayrton  included  the  Law 
Courts  among  those  pnblio  bnildings  which  were 
to  be  gone  on  with  at  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  country. 

Cost  of  Metropolitan  Glstrlct  Railway, 

In  evidence  before  a Parliamentary  Committee, 
Mr.  Eobert  Baxter,  of  the  firm  of  Baxter,  Eose, 
& Norton,  solicitors  to  the  company,  said  the 
company’s  line  had  cost ; — The  first  portion,  at 
South  Kensington,  361,0001.,  of  which  the  land 
represented  103,0001.,  expenses,  51,0001.,  and 
works,  207,0001.;  the  second  portion,  from  High- 
street,  Kensington,  to  Pelham-streot,  693,0001., 
and  from  thence  to  Westminster,  2,096,0001. ; 
from  Westminster  to  Bread-street  the  cost  was 
986,0001.,  of  which  556,0001.  represented  land, 
and  430,0001.  works  ; and  from  Bread-street  to 
Queen-street,  305,0001.,  of  which  210,0001.  repre- 
sented land,  and  95,0001.  works.  The  contractors 
took  originally  750,0001.,  and  secondly  500,0001., 
together  about  a million  and  a quarter  of  the 
stock.  Was  not  acquainted  with  their  present 
holding,  but  should  guess  it  roughly  at  about  a 
million. 

iin  Overslg'ht  In  Compensation. — The 

Parochial  Critic  says, — A short  time  ago,  Ken- 
sington was  promised  a new  police-station.  A 
fine  site  was  obtained  opposite  the  principal  line 
of  buildings  on  the  improvement  lately  made  in 
the  High-street.  Premises  at  the  corner  of 
Church-court,  and  abutting  on  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard,  were  bought  for  2,0001.,  and  a similar 
amount  was  paid  by  the  police  authorities  for  an 
adjoining  house.  Now  occurred  a “ bitch.”  The 
freeholder  of  the  second  piece  of  property  c .me 
I down  with  a claim  for  the  extinction  of  his  in- 
I terest,  the  awkward  blunder  having  been  made 
I of  treating  only  with  the  lessee.  A dismissal  of 
the  gentleman  through  whom  the  thing  came 
to  so  absurd  a pass  is  believed  to  have  visited 
upon  him  severely  the  consequences  of  his  short- 
sightedness. 

Uurstplerpolnt  Town  Brainagre. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  tenders  received  for  oonstmeting 
the  stoneware  pipes,  reconstructing  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Cuckfield-road,  near  the  old  Toll 
House,  aud  other  works,  for  draining  the  town, 
exclusive  (it  is  believed)  of  the  sewage  tanks, 
&c.  ; — Cole,  Forest  Hill,  3.5811.  6s.  7d.;  G. 
Harris,  Shalford,  Essex,  3,1591.;  Crockett,  St. 
Pancras,  3,1551.  ; Symonds,  Eedhill,  3,0861. ; 
Ford,  Wolverhampton,  3,0221.  78.  lid.;  Cheese- 
man  & Co.,  Brighton,  3,0201,  ; Blackmore, 
Brighton,  2,9991.  ; Bloomfield,  Tottenham, 
2,9951.;  Hayward,  Croydon,  2,8201.;  Goodair, 
Southwark,  2,7551.;  Young,  Battersea,  2,7501.; 
Vickers  & Crave,  Southseo,  2,7-171. ; Woodcock, 
Lower  Walmer,  Deal,  2,6441.  Mr.  Woodcock’s 
tender,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Nunn,  of  Brighton,  is  the  surveyor;  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Anscombe,  of  Burst,  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Beatb  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Bill,  R.S.A.— This 
well-known  artist,  who  has  been  lotig  in  failing 
health,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hill 
was  born,  in  1802,  at  Perth,  where  his  father 
was  a bookseller.  In  1823  be  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh,  three  pictures  of  Scottish  scenery,  which 
Bvincod  artistic  skill  of  high  promise.  In  1830 
be  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  Eoyal 
Scottish  Academy.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  formation,  and  aided  in  devising  the  cousti- 
tution  of  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 

The  rioating  Dock  “Bermuda.” — Intelli- 
'ence  has  been  received  of  this  dock  having 
ween  safely  floated  into  the  camber  or  basin  of 
I'he  Royal  Naval  dockyard,  at  Ireland  Island. 
^Preparations  were  being  made  for  docking  in 
It  her  Majesty’s  ship  the  Ro.coon. 


Portrait  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Piedmont. — At  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Graves  & Co.,  in  Pall-mall,  we  have  seen 
a very  interesting  picture,  by  Mr.  Desanges, 
containing  life-size  portraits  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  Umberto  and  Marglierita,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Piedmont,  and  their  infant 
son,  the  Prince  of  Naples,  which  is  about 
to  be  engraved.  We  hear,  with  something 
besides  astonishment,  that  space  for  this  picture 
was  refused  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  illustrious  personages  repre- 
sented will  be  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  merit  of  the  painting 
had  not  been  high,  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
the  likenesses  being  admittedly  good,  should  have 
obtained  for  it  a place.  We  have  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  saying  that  as  a picture  it  is  a work 
of  merit,  far  superior  to  many  that  are  hung, 
and  that  the  painter  of  it  has  been  very  badly 
treated, — not  for  the  flrst  time.  The  picture  is 
intended  for  the  town-ball  of  Naples. 

Monumental. — According  to  the  Kensington 
News,  the  memorial  of  t&o  late  Rev.  William 
Harness,  M.A,,  vicar  of  All  Saints’,  Priuce’s-gate, 
will  take  the  form  of  a monumental  brass  at 
All  Saints’  Church,  and  a Harness  prize  for 
Shakspearian  Literature  at  the  University  of 

Cambridge. Mr.  Nelson,  the  sculptor,  of 

London,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
statue  of  the  late  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  to 

. be  erected  in  Alderley  Church,  Cheshire. The 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  has  notified  that  the  statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  on  which  Mr.  Foley  has  been  for 
some  years  engaged,  being  now  completed,  his 
grace,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  makes 
a formal  ofler  of  the  memorial  to  the  senate. 

Plaster  of  Paris  for  Modelling. — When 
2 to  4 per  cent,  of  finely-pulverisd  akhea  root 
(marsh  mallow)  is  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
it  retards  the  hardening,  which  begins  only  after 
an  hour’s  time.  When  dry,  it  may  be  filed,  cut, 
or  turned,  and  thus*  become  of  use  in  making 
domino-stones,  dies,  brooches,  snuff-boxes,  and 
so  on.  Eight  per  cent,  retards  the  hardening 
for  a longer  time,  but  increases  the  tenacity  of 
the  mass.  The  latter  may  be  rolled  out  on 
window  glass  in  thin  sheets,  which  never  crack 
in  drying,  may  be  easily  detached  from  the 
glass,  and  take  on  a polish  readily  by  rubbing 
them.  This  material,  incorporated  with  paints, 
and  properly  kneaded,  gives  imitations  of 
marble,  can  be  coloured  when  dry,  and  be  made 
waterproof  by  polishing  and  varnishing. 

Arcliaoologzcal  Discovery. — Mr.  J.  R.  Mor* 
timer,  of  Dritheld,  has  just  completed  the  exam* 
ination  of  a tumulns-Iike  mound,  situate  about 
one-sixth  of  a mile  north-west  of  the  village  of 
Fimber,  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  discovery 
is  of  peculiar  iuterest,  being  only  the  third  of  the 
same  ernoiform  platforined  nature  yet  recorded. 
The  first  was  made  at  Helpertborpe,  in  the  Wold 
Valley,  a few  years  ago;  and  the  second,  closely 
allied  to  Mr.  Mortimer’s,  was  made  at  Swinton. 
The  mound  just  examined  was  known  as  the 
“ Mill  Hill”  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer suggests  the  desirability  of  a proper  record 
and  investigation  of  places  which  bear  the  tra- 
ditional name  of  " mill  hill,”  “ moot  hill,”  or 
“ cross  hill,”  which  are  nob  uncommon.  There 
Is  a Mill  Hill  iu  Middlesex. 

The  Colour  most  Striking  to  the  Eye. — 
Experiments  made  to  ascertain  what  colours  are 
most  quickly  and  easily  perceived  by  the  eye, 
seem  to  show,  according  to  the  Photographic 
News,  that  bright  yellow  is  the  colour  most  easily 
distinguished,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  for 
railway  signals.  It  is  remarkable  that  yellow 
yields  daik  shades  in  photographs:  thus,  a 
yellow-haired  person  is  apt  to  have  black  or  dark 
hair,  and  yellow  dresses  never  turn  out  light. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts. — Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad 
to  know  beforehand,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of 
this  Society,  June  2nd,  Dr.  Westland  Murston 
will  read  a paper  “ On  the  Tragic  Elements  in 
the  Drama  of  Fiction.”  On  that  occasion,  ap- 
propriately, Dr.  Doran  will  preside. 

Free  libraries  Act,  Derby. — At  a public 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  borough  of 
Derby,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  and  largely  attended, 
it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the 
Free  Libraries  Act. 

Civil  Engineers’  Conversazione.  — The 

conversazione  of  the  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  will  take  place  on  the  Slst 
inst. 


Class  and  the  Sun. — M.  Boutemps,  the 
managing  director  of  the  glass  works  at  Choisey- 
le-Roi,  states  that  the  best  and  whitest  glass 
made  at  St.  Gobaix  turns  to  a distinct  yellow 
after  three  months’  exposure  to  the  sun.  Crystal 
glass,  made  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  litharge, 
and  silica,  was  not  at  all  afieettd  (the  other 
varieties  referred  to  contain  carbonate  of  soda)  ; 
English  plate-glass,  from  the  British  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  a distinctly  azure  blue  Huge,  also 
remains  unaffected.  The  colouration,  which 
begins  with  yellow,  and  gradually  turns  to 
violet,  is  attributed  to  the  oxidising  eSeotsof  the 
sun’s  rays  upon  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese contained  in  glass.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  association  of  sodium  with 
yellow  colours  is  frequent. 

England’s  Character  on  the  Wane. — 

A sentence  in  the  last  report  of  the  chief 
engineer  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada  is  so  significant  that  we  quote  it  without 
further  comment : — "Very  serious  defects  pertain 
to  a large  proportion  of  all  the  rails  imported 
from  England  of  late  years,  ond  the  consequence 
is  that  all  the  loading  railways  are  now  either 
intreducing  steel  rails,  or  they  are  purchasing 
American  rails  manufactnred  from  a superior 
quality  of  native  iron.” 

Demolition  for  the  I-Iew  City  Dibrary. — 

The  destruction  of  several  large  buildiugs  on  the 
west  side  of  Basiughall-street,  closely  contiguous 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  will  shortly  give 
opportunity  for  the  foundations  to  be  put  in,  and 
the  new  and  extensive  buildings  commenced. 
The  erections  will  be  fitted  for  the  joint  purposes 
of  a library  and  museum,  with  accommodation 
for  readers.  25,C0JZ.  is  the  amount  decided  to 
be  conditionally  granted  for  the  purpose  out  of 
the  City’s  cash. 

Proposed  Kew  Street  through  Delcester- 
square. — Capt.  Grosvenor,  M.P.,aud  Mr.  W.  U. 
Smith,  introdneed  a deputation  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  last  week,  pr.aying  that  body 
to  consider  the  importance  of  constructing  a 
new  street  from  Chariug-cross  to  Tottenham- 
court-road.  The  proposed  new  thoroughfare 
would  involve  the  purchase  of  Leicester-square, 
and  its  gross  cost  would  be  about  600,0001.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Goaeral  Purposes 
Committee. 

Proposed  Wew  Church  for  Wednesbury. 

Messrs.  Elwell,  of  Wood  Green  Works,  through 
whose  liberality  a new  church  school-room  was 
recently  opened  at  New  Town,  now  propose  the 
erection  ol  a new  church  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, and  offer  3,000t.,  or  1,0001.  each,  towards 
the  cost  of  the  work.  The  site  proposed  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  Wood  Green,  close  to  the 
cemetery,  with  a front  enlrance  from  the  Walsall- 
road. 

Meltham. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  now 
almshouses  at  Mekham,  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  J.  Hirst,  has  been  .'aid  by  Mrs.  Hii’st,  in 
presence  of  a largo  concourse  of  people,  mostly 
residents  in  Wilahaw  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Kiik,  of  Huddersfield. 

National  Provincial  Bank,  Birmingham 
With  reference  to  a recent  notice  of  the  New 
National  Provincial  Bank  at  Birmingham,  in 
our  pages,  wo  are  asked  to  mention  that  all  the 
safes,  doors,  strong-rooms,  and  linings  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son. 

The  Proposed  New  Town-hall  for  Win- 
chester.— A memorial  has  been  drawn  up  by 
those  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  Town 
Council  for  a new  town-hall,  to  be  presented, 
when  signed,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  pray- 
ing them  not  to  sanction  the  erection. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition. — The  con- 
versazione held  ou  Tuesday  evening  last,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jas.  Fergusson,  was  fairly 
attended.  A military  band  was  present  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodderley. 

New  Park  for  Bradford. — The  Bradford 
town  council  have  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Lister  to  sell  the  estate  of  Manningbam 
Park,  valued  at  60,000i.,  for  40,000i.,  in  order  to 
form  a second  public  park  for  ttie  borough. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  residence  at  Salehurst,  Susses.  Mr.  G.  Beck, 


arebitoct 

Bridgeland £6S4  0 0 

Parks  (too  late)  Ckl  0 0 

Skinner  509  8 -i 

JJuldoek  & Brooker  (accepted)  ...  375  0 0 
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For  B0W  infirmary  and  alterations  to  old  infirmary,  Ac., 
Uxbridge  Union.  Mr.  Sboppec,  arcLitect.  Quantities 


b & Taughai 

CulluDi 

Eeavell  

Hanson  

Hailey 

Goodman  

Taylor  ...  

Hightingalo  

Crockett 

Jackson  & Shaw  

Tarrant  

'NVicks,  Bangs,  & Co 

'Willaos  

Hill,  Keddell.  & Wnldrain 

Fassnidge  & Son  

Cooke  A Green 

Kearley  (accepted) 


£2,602  0 
2,63')  0 
2,026  0 
. 3.682  0 

. 2,608  0 
. 2,103  0 


2,4C0  0 0 
2,397  0 0 
2,800  0 0 
2,368  0 0 


2,325 

3,291 

2,286 

3,197 


0 0 


For  a house  at  Croydon  for  Mr.  C.  Fielder.  Mr 
Alfred  Porter,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J, 
Leaning 

liove  Brothers £1,205  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 1,273  0 0 

Coleman 1,326  0 0 

Hart: 1,188  0 0 

Drake  Brothers 1,099  0 0 

Marrengo  1,096  13  8 

Hoboine 1,060  0 0 


For  erecting  shop  at  Longbton,  for  Messrs.  <1 
Price.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect 

■Wells  £108  7 

Greenaway  (too  late) 337  8 

Cuthbert 273  15 

Egan  (accepted) 378  0 


For  tbo  erection  of  four  cottages,  Hew-sireet,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  for  Messrs.  Harris  At  Hewott.  Mr.  hrederio 
Haslam,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

^ytes  £385  10  0 

Scott  379  0 0 

Clements 367  0 0 

Willis  365  0 0 

fiimonds 35'1  0 0 

Sadler  (accepted)  350  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  W'oodside,  Csterham, 
for  Mr.  Juland  DanTcra.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect. 
Quaniitiea  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow  : — 
Chappell  (accepted)  £870  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alte/atiqna  at  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews'  Inlant  School.  Mr.  F.  Lott,  architect: — 

Keeps  ...  .£263  10  0 

King  ...  . 252  0 0 

Fiightingale  233  10  0 


For  china  works  at  Hanley,  for  Messrs.  R.  G.  SerHene^ 
& Co.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  k Son,  architects.  Quanti* 
ties  BOpplied : — 

Bailey  £1,239  0 0 

Barton 1,220  0 0 


For  villa  reeidence  for  Mr.  W.  Stubbs.  Messrs. 
R.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 
Bailey...  £1,118  0 0 

Bowden  1,059  0 0 

Bennett  & Cooke 1,060  9 0 

Wooldridge  1,040  0 0 

Clewes  k Ogden  1,038  13  0 


For  house  and  shop.  Edgwara-road,  Eilburn.  Mr.  C 
Foulsham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  Thos 
Nixon : — 

Carter  & Son £1,593  0 0 

Thompson 1,676  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  1,531  0 0 

Ebbs  & Sons 1,522  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,-148  0 0 

Rankin 1,330  0 0 


For  rebuilding  two  dwelling-houses,  with  shops,  lately 
destroyed  by  ^e,  at  Bridgwater.  Mr.  Edwin  Down, 
architect : — 

For  'Mr,  TUAitic.  Bookzelltr, 

Kitch  Brothers £1,178  0 0 

Preeee 1,120  0 0 

Searle  A Son 1,099  16  0 

Chedgey 1,054  0 0 

For  Jfesirs.  Moore,  Blacker,  Co,,  Draper*. 

Eiteh  Brothera £1,^70  0 0 

Searle  & Son 1,161  19  0 

Preeee i,.iuo  0 0 

Chedgey 1,375  0 0 


For  finishing  four  houses  in  Black  stock- road.  Seven 
Sisters' -road,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  J.  Fowler.  Mr.  R. 
Gover,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Shrubsole 


For  enlargement  of  St.  James's  Church,  Clspham. 

Messrs.  F.  A H.  Francis,  architects:— 

Colls  A Son £5,550  0 0 

Higgs  5,135  0 0 

Myers  4,678  0 0 

King  A Sons  -4,770  0 0 

Heards 4,766  0 0 

Browne  A Robinsoft  4,647  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 4,366  0 0 


For  finishing  six  houses  at  Friara-place,  Acton,  for  Mr. 
■William  Hooper.  Mr.  Edward  Hewett,  architect : — 

Miller ..£1,011  0 0 

R.  A F.  Purgetcr 981  0 0 

Glover  (accepted)  969  0 0 


For  building  warehouse  and  offices  iu  North-street 
lews.  MesBiB.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  A Scorer,  architects  :— 

Simpaon £B75  0 0 

Perkins  6’9  0 0 

Sharpingcon  A Cole 656  0 0 


For  finishing  three  warehouses  0 
Estate.  Mr.  0 . Collier,  architect ; — 

Crabb  A 'N'aughan 

CuUuDi 

Newman  A Mann 

Nightingale  

Eelly  Brothers 

Sbarpington  A Cole  

Kilby  

Perry  Brothera 


L the  Choitcihouse 


£1,693  0 0 
1,496  0 0 
1,-180  0 0 
1,333  0 0 
1,313  0 0 
1,297  0 0 
1,283  0 0 
1,273  0 0 


For  alterations  at  28,  Cheapside,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley 
architect  :— 

Crabb  A Vaughan  £418  0 0 

Beiivener  A ■\\'hite 376  0 0 

Beeton  300  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 366  0 0 

Sbarpington  A Cole  362  0 0 

Sheptserd  840  0 0 

King  A Sons  (accepted)  316  0 0 


For  Preston  Police  Station.  Mr.  H.  Card,  county  s 
veyor.  Quantities  Bupplied  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Nu 


Sabey  A Son 

Bridgman  A Nuthall  

Mansfield  

Guyver  

Blackmoro  A Morler  . . 

Cole : . . 

■\Varn6 

Prentice 

Matkin  

Newsom 

Norman  A Son 

Pitcher  

Reid 

Harrison  A Edwards 

Holding  A Dickina  (accepted)  . 

Cooper  A Mulley 

Chapman  


496  0 0 


For  ahop  and  residence  at  Chertsey,  for  Mr.  Waterer. 
Mr.  Thos.  Wonnacott,  architect : — 

Tulley  £1,675  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 1,392  0 0 

Goddard  A Son 1,332  0 0 

Easton  Brothers  1,295  0 0 

Nightingale  1,216  0 0 


Nightingale 
Bosael  A Sotting  . 

HullaDda 

Burton 

Barnea 

Chappell 

Cheeaman  A Co.  .. 

Nash  A Co 

Lockyer 

Hammond 

Blackmore 

Miles  (accepted)  . 


For  workshops  in  Charterhouse-square,  Hull. 
R.  G.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 


Marshall .. 

Clarkson .. 

Fluster  

Thompson  A Son 

Helas 

Jackson  

Barrilt  

Evington  A Warrram  

Hockney  A Liggina 

Barr  Brothers 

Rennard 

Stanley  

Robinson  

Jackson  

Steele  A Darnley 

Hutchinson  A Son  (accepted)... 


For  fifty  cottages  at  Thorncliffe  Iron  Works,  near 
Sheffield.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Hahershon  A PUe,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Naylor  !. ” '' 

Groom 

Palmer 

Moss 

Pattinsou  

Taylor 

Fretwell  A Henderson 
Chadwick  A Tbirlwall... 

Best 

Medley  A Bycroft  

Wilson  A Roberts 

Slack  A Grayson 

Goodyear  

Killeen  (accepted)  

Carr 

Clemente 


4.600  0 0 
3,861  0 0 
3,731  0 0 
3,687  0 0 
3,488  0 0 
3,-186  0 0 
3,476  0 0 
3,200  0 0 
3,175  0 0 


3,079 


For  warehouse,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  T.  Stanford, 
terrace,  Brighton.  Mr.  J.  Hill,  architect, 
supplied  by  the  same 

Colwell  £590  0 0 

Anscombo 544  0 0 

N'adin 530  0 0 

Hampton,  Holcombe,  A Dilloway  604  11  10 


in  Sussez- 
Quantitie» 


Rici 


'ewnham  

Elliott 

Bl.ackmore 

Chappell 

Nurcombe  A Knight  (accepted).. 


472  0 0 


420  0 0 


Sia, — In  your  last  publication  respecting  the  Aber  t 
gavennyMarkeUcontracts  it  is  said  “the  former  contractor  -i 
having  failed."  ' I beg  to  state  that  is  incorrect ; but  the  5 
architects  and  the  commissioners  have  failed  in  their  part 
of  the  contract,  which  caused  the  stoppage.  The  whole 
matter  is  now  under  legal  investigation,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  which  must  shortly  appear. 

A.  Einori,  Contractor. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


J.  P.— G.  C.  B.— J.  F.  B.— F.  A.  K.— n.  * Son.— J.  F.— B.  E.  N.— 
H.  T.  G.-Meeaw-  B.— Mr.  P.-J.  W.  K.— W.  8.-C.  B.  A.-U.  J.  U— 
a.  4 C.— A.  E.— J.  H.  R.— F.  A.  P.— B.  F.-C.  C.  H.— F.  H.— Mewts, 
P.-H.  C.-A.  A.-H.  a.-E.  Q.-P.-J.  T.-Mr.  ■W.-J.  F.-H.  C.- 
C.  B.— J.  W.  G.  (»e  are  not  able  to  Interfere  as  to  the»and). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boolu  and  giving 


eddee 


AU  et 


NoTB.— The  reeponslbility  of  eigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pablto  meeting!,  reeti,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TURNER  & A LLEN’S  I 

NEW  DESIGNS  ' 

For  Plain  A Omamentgl  t 


im?  POSTS,!! 

DWAEF 
GAS  PILLARS, 

LAMP  BRACKETS  i 

CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed  Gas  Figures, 
GasLamps,  Lanterns, Ao-  : 
Garden  and  Drinking 
Fountains, 

BRONZED  STATUES,! 
VASES,  Ac. 

Gates,  liailinga,  Balcony  i 
Panels,  Ac. 

Complete  Pattern  and  1 
Price  Book  Ss.  fid.  in 
stamps. 


TURNER  A ALLEN, 
IRON  MERCHANTS,  I 
Fonnders, 
and  Manufacturers, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  ! 
STREET,  London,  E.C,  1 


For  sewers  at  Stockton-on-Tees  :- 

Prior  

Young 

Spooner  (accepted)  

Adamson 


Svo.  cloth,  7s. 

■ U M A N Jl  I N D (Elements  of  the ; 

rhlloiopby  of),  in  Two  Parte. 
l)y  Dt’GAin  81EWART. 

Wilh  F.efereceea,  Fectlonal  Htodi.  SjDOptical  Table  of  Content!,  and 
" BjliilioD!  of  the  varlou!  Gretk,  Latin,  and  French  QuotaUone.  ' 
Londiu  : TVILLIAM  lEGO,  Panenu-Uue,  Cbeapalde. 


683  0 0 


For  building  new  premises.  No.  66,  Bath-street,  City- 
road.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Gordon,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Conder  £1,443  0 0 

Hill  A Sons  1,400  0 0 

Bowman 1,377  0 0 

Keeps  . 1,290  0 0 

Wright  1,206  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 1,193  0 0 

Perry  Brothers 1,127  0 0 

Ebbs  A Son  1,117  0 0 

Blackmore  A Merely  1,073  0 0 


For  forming  roadway,  Lett’s  Wharf  Lambeth.  Mr.  J. 
Tanner,  architect : — 

Griffiths £276  0 0 

Booth  (accepted) 257  0 0 

Eutley 265  0 0 


For  doing  certain  repairs  and  alterations  to  a house  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  for  Mr.  H.  Nash.  Mr.  John  8. 
BUis,  architect  :— 

Dolling  £240  0 0 


For  new  stabling,  coach-house,  and  other  works  at  New 
Malden,  for  Mr.  Cbarlea  Woodroil'e: — 

Pierpoict  £244  10  0 

Summers  160  0 0 

Jones  169  0 0 

Adrick  A Salmon  (accepted)  146  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  stores.  Gun-street,  Heading,  for 
Messrs.  Chancellor  A Anderson.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T. 
Brown,  architects.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Barnicoat  £800  0 0 

Matthews  741  0 0 

Sheppard  730  0 0 

■\Vheelor  Brothers  (accepted) 6U5  0 0 


For  works  at  Mesers.  Waterers  A Sons,  Chei 
Mr.  T.  Wonnacott,  architect  :— 

Tulley £1,675  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 1,392  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons  1,322  0 0 

Easton  Brothers 1,295  0 0 

Nightingale  1,216  0 0 


tsey. 


Kuw  leady,  NEaFIHLD’3  ABCHITECTTDRE.  price  If.  111.  63. 
otJaiDRlIy  t-ubllebed  At-12. 

QPECIMENS  of  MEDIEVAL  AECHI- 

TBCTUI'E,  fiom  fk^tebea  mede  In  France  and  Italy. 

By  W.  BDEN  KBSsFIBLD.  AreblttoU 
IfO  PlaUr.  folio,  bandscmely  half  bound,  gUt  edgei. 
London  ; ALFItili  TABEANT,  11,  Eerle-Blieet,  LUicoln-lnn-CBldiS 
and  all  Bookaelleis. 


TO  ALL  FBEEMA80SS.  ' 

Ju!t  i.ubliibed,  framlu?  size  20i  In.  by  10  in.  price  5.*. 

FINE  FOETBAIT,  on  Steel,  of  the 

BigbC  Booourabie  tbe  EABL  DB  QBBY  and  ItIFOK, 
O.M.  in  full  Maaviiic  costume.  A coinpsniou  to  llie  aduiiraUe 
joriialt  of  tbe  late  M.W.G.M.  a fewotwblch  are  on  hand. 

London  : WILLIAM  lEGG.  Pauctaa-lane,  Clieap»ide. 


A 


NDIA  PHOTOGRAPHED. 


CAfTAlN  LYONS'S  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  EODTHEEN  INDIA, 
Price  3s.  each. 

NOTES  eip'anatotj  of  above. 

Edited  by  JAMES  FBRGtISSON.  F.R.S. 

Demy  Svo.  100  pp.  price  2s. 

Giati!  to  Fuicba-ers  of  Ton  Pbotograpbi. 

BOUBNE  4 saEPBEliD'S  PHOTOOBAPHB  of  ' 


r INDIA, 


Tbe  above  may  be  seen,  and  leiectedfron 
MABION  * CO.  22  4 23,  Bubo-square. 
Publibbing  Department  ontb#  flrst-floor 
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^ MESSES.  D0ULT0N  & Ca“ 

HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WORKS  IN 

LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTEICT,  and  the  NOBTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

And  are  thus  able  to  Sapplj  their  various  Slanufactures  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices] 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 

BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 

Messrs.  BOULTON  & CO.  have  just  completed  large  Works  at  ROWLEY  REGIS 

For  thiB  MANUFACIUKE  ; and  with  their  IMPKOYBD  MAOHINBET  are  PEODUOING 

BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  GOODS  of  VERY  SUPERIOR  FINISH  & HARDNESS, 

at  Low  Prices.  This  Material,  from  its  extreme  hardness  and  durability,  is  admirably  adapted  for  PAVING  FOOTPATHS,  RAILWAY 
STATIONS,  CARRIAGE  CROSSINGS,  and  STABLES ; also  for  COPINGS,  PLINTHS,  SEWER  BOTTOMS,  &c. 

THESE  BLUE  GOODS  MAT  BE  CONSIGNED 

DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  tlie  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAT  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHAEFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK,  E. 

Or  may  be  Bent  by  Bail  direct  to  ST.  PANOEAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS  ; also  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  ; SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL, 

BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES, 

From  2 inches  to  30  inches  diameter. 

A LAEGB  STOCK  ALWAYS  KEPT  at  each  of  the  WOEKS,  and  at  LAMBETH  ; CROWN  WHARF,  VIOTOEIA  PARK ; GEAN VILLB  WH AEF, 
BIRMINGHAM;  SOHO-STEEBT,  LIVEEPOOL  ; and  RGB  MARTEL,  PARIS. 

BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  GOTTA. 

Messrs.  BOULTON  & CO.  are  now  pajing  speoial  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Manufacture,  and  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  view  their 
STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Specimens  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace  j and  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit-street,  W. 

BOULTON’S  SMOKE  and  AIR  FLUES, 

Combining  a Passage  for  the  Smoke,  with  the  Means  of  Ventilation. 

FLUE  PIPES,  Rouiul  or  Oblong.  These  Pipe.s  increase  the  Draught,  clean  easily,  and  form  a perfect  passage  for  the  smoke. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BILLING’S  PATENT  TERRA  OOTTA  TERMINALS. 

TERRA  COTTA  CHliWlMEY  TOPS, 

WARRANTED  IMPERISHABLE.  A LAEGE  STOCK  of  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  PATTERNS  ALWAYS  on  HAND. 

DOULTON’S  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FIGURES, 
BALUSTRADiNG,  &c. 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  HOETICULTDRAL  ORNAMENTS  AND  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

BOULTON’S  PATENT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLOCKS, 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

DUTCH  TILES;  RED,  BLUE,  and  BUFF  PAVING  'ilLES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

STONEWAKE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorhent. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

All  descriptions  of  GENERAL  STONEWARE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &i!.  for  Eiportation. 


DOV1.TOM  GO. 

CHIEF  OmCES  and  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON 

(WHERE  ALL  LETTERS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED)  ; 

And  at  ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE;  SMETHWICK,  near  BIRMINGHAM  ; 
GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM; 

3T.  HELEN’S,  LANCASHIRE;  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  RUE  MARTEL,  PARIS, 

WHERE  ANT  OF  THEIR  MANUFACTURES  CAN  BE  HAD. 


SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  DE,  PEEOY'S  WORK  ON  METALLURGY. 

Just  ready,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  five. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD,  INCLUDING 
DESILVERIZATION  AND  CUPELLxVTION. 


By  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

To  be  followed  by 

TOL.  lY.— GOLD,  8TLTER,  AND  MERCURY. 

TOL.  V.— PLATINUM,  TIN,  NICKEL,  COBALT,  ANTIMONY,  BISMUTH,  ARSENIC,  and  other  Metals. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 

I’RICR-BOOK  ; ar.  Bafe  Guide  to  the  ValuaUnn  of  all  klaiSi 
„!  Aiiificers’Work  ; wi'h  the  Modern  Practice  of  Me.isurltiB.  and  au 
Ahatract  of  the  Sew  Bnildini  Act  for  Regulating  the  Com'.ruction 
of  Biilldingt.  Revieed  and  Cotrecte  1 by  Now  Calculation  upon  llie 
pteseutValue  of  MateiiaU  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  au  Arcbitsot  of 
eminence,  naeieted  by  several  experienced  Mcatnrliig  Surveyor* 
inuatratedftodexempllfled  by  Sle-l  BngraTlng*  and  uumerou*  Wood- 
cute.  Royal  8vo.  price  Sv.  neatly  bound. 

London  -•  Published  byT.  KBLLY,  Pat^ruosler  rbw ; SIUPlvIN  4 
MAK3ILALL  ; and  may  be  bad  of  ail  Bookaeller- 
Of  whom  may  be  bad,  new  Kdit.on.  lu  Quarto,  of  the  following 
Practical  ArchitecturanViirkei— 

' 1 PETER  /NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

rARPENTRV  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING.  Revised  by 
See  Ten  PaUta  at  3*.  or  In  boards,  30-. ! containing  upwards  of  12ti 

‘'‘*2  '’pBTff  1nHcTiOLSoFs“‘'  PRACTICAL 

i,.  t>T  .aTurjTVn /..vi.s.1  hf  THPn 


S'l'..**’:.’  i^W^ds’.Va. : conUluiug' upwards  of  Nlusty  Steel 


"■T'  tSdGOLD  aud  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 

tical 'and  Practical  Treatise  on  tha  FIVE  '’liud'K'' 

TURK  ; containing  plain  and  eitnple  na*cr1ptTon 

Ing  them  in  the  purest  style,  includlug  an  H'Btoriml 
Gothic  Anhitecture. 

ro'iu^tiio^ram^^kc  Twelve  Parts  at  3*  or  in  boards,  36s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE, conUliiinff  Plaua,  Elevations.  Sections,  Persp-c- 
tive  Views  and  Details,  for  the  Erectbii  of  Cottages  and  VllUv.  Ily 
S.  II.  1Jr60K=».  Architect  Beautifully  eugraved  o'*  *|'l' 

Dlreetiou  for  Building,  and  the  estimated  coat  of  each  odiflee.  IweUe 


5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  cou- 

sIsHnl  of  Plnus.  Elevatiosa,  8-:tloivs,  Perspsctlra  Views  and  Dataili 
of  Chmvbes,  (ih  ipeU.  Schools,  Almshouse’, Gas  Works,  MttkeU,  an  I 
other  Buildings  for  public  purposet.  By  3 H.  BROOtta,  ^chitec. 

’“G!'Th“nOnsFDECOR/iTOR  ai'id  PAINT. 

EU’S  GUIDE,  containing  a Series  of  teelgns  for  D.-comUi)e  Ajiai  t- 
..,.,.1.  »itti  taste  and  suited  to  the  vailciie  Styles  of  Arcbitcclure. 

. and  A ARROWSMITfl,  House  Decorators  to  Her  Majesty. 


By  H. 

’''Y'The’  HOuTE'' PAINTER,  ot'  DECORA. 

TOR'S  COMPANION,  coutainlug  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
House  Palntlug,  Orainliie,  and  M.rbllug.  including  the  Ofigi  i of 
Colour,  the  Laws  of  Harmeuious  Unlourine.  tha  Mauiifacture  of  Pu- 
incntf.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Sc.  By  W,  M.  niGOINS,  Kir|.  AceompuM-.l 
liyiictiinl  Slieriraaus  of  Haml  brush  Graiuiug  and  itarbliug.  ten 
Parts  at  3-.  orluboaidi,  9ra 

Tho  ENGINEERS’  ancl  MECHANICS' 

ENCVCLOP.EOIA:  a new  and  enlarged  Falitlon,  cimpreliendlng 
Practical  lUiistrallous  of  the  Michlriery  and  Pvocoaae*  emnloyed  In 
every  De-.crlplion  of  Manufacture  of  the  Brlilsh  Empire,  Jl['>stra  ed 
by  upw.irds  of  2,000  Wood  Engi'-aviogs.  By  LUKE  lIRltBEItr,  Ci-il 
Bngiiieer,  Sc.  The  rapid  progress  of  Mechaulcal  Science  h.ia  dev-- 
loried  tnsiiy  of  the  Imparttnt  f.vcta  since  the  flrut  piiMiea'iou.in  18J5, 
of  the  Eijcyclup.'clbi.  Tho  ineen'lous  aud  di«cor-rie*  leienlly  iii-nla 
have  engaged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  E liter  ; for,  as  trie  value 
of  esch  was  tested  by  experiinaiit.  a deicrlptiou  w.vs  sc-indiiuly  pre- 
pared. By 'he  s-leclion  of  new  articles,  and  


V.,,  V.......  - iiinaUcilly  eur 

that  ii  may  be  received  as  fully  an-l  faUbfuUy  expce«-iu*  " 
Jiiit  stale  of  Engineering  and  M i>'‘ 


*,  cUth  leltered,  price  311s. 


Publiobed  at  51.  6s.  offered  for  3L  163. 

WEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAR  of 


0 ORNAMENT. 

ImpL  4to.  112  superb  Plates  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Letterpress 


deecriptions,  extra  cloth,  gilt  c Iges. 

ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.— See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— Seo 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

GREEK  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT.— Sf 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.— Seo 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT.— Sei 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  ot  Ornament. 

MEDIHilVAL  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones's  Graumar  of  Ornament, 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

LEAVES  niid  FLOWERS  from  NATURE.— See 
OWEN  JONES'S  GRAMMAR  of  ORNAMENT. 
Impl.  4to.  112  superb  Plates  in  gold  and  colours,  extra  cloth,  gilt 


Owea 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

e Owen  Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

Owen 

Jones’s 

^EW 


METHOD  of  REPRODUCING 

PLAN.-*,  DRAWINGS.  DESIGNS.  Ac, 

Messrs.  EDWARDS  & KIDD 

and  Draughtsmen  to 


Inrltfl  the  atUution  of  Architects,  Kugini 

their  tecentl.v  peifrcleJ  process  oi 
riliiTO  - URClI.aNICAL  PIHNTINO, 

Ftr  prodnclng  Urge  numLers  of  Kuc-iimile  Prints  cheaply  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Full  psxtlcii’nrs  and  specimens  on  appHcsUou. 

22.  HENRIinTA-STRKET,  COVBNX-GARDEN. 


n ICTURESQUE  ARCHITECTURAL 


6TUD1E-.. 

By  W.  YOUNG,  of  Bxoler  Hall,  London.  A-ohlteot. 

Parti.  CoiitalDlng  6 Designs  for  Gate  Lodges,  uow  leady.piico  3s.  Gd. 

" Really  good  designs  ; cleverly  diawn  and  tutislically  got  up," — 
J.onilOH  .'Scofsmnii. 

■’  Kieli.d  «ith  a free  and  effective  touch."— TJiiitder. 

"AH  of  tbi-m  pictureifiiie  and  sugg  s tvs,"— .ircAifccf. 

PICTURESQUE  EXAMPLES  of  OLD 

PX'SSFX  and  OIHER  CHURCHES.  By  Ihe  earae  Au'hor.  Price 
12-.  Oil.  L-indon  ; R.  T.  BaT.'FGRD,  High  Ilolbirn. 


• . 4d. 


T AXTON’S "’builders’  PRICE  BOOK, 

, 1 J for  Aicbitecis,  Euglneeis,  BuU  leis,  CoLtractors,  Surveyors  , 
auu  all  the  Building  tiades. 

For  ovtt  flf'y  years  Ibis  work  has  bseu  considered  the  chief 
aulboiily  on  niatters  ciunected  with  tha  building  iiales.  No 
Buililei’’  coiiutiiig-huuse  should  be  wiibout  the  work  ; and  it  should 
he  leretred  to  end  used  every  time  an  eiliiaate  is  moile  out. 

London  ; MORGAN  & CHASE.  38,  Liidga'e-hlll. 

And  may  beordeied  of  any  B okseilar  in  ibe  kingdom. 


0. 112  superb  Plv 

edges.  Publlstieu  ni,  Ol.  o..  ouciei.  ..i,  .]< . .ua. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


C'iLERK. — WANTED,  at  once,  in  a country  * 

y/  Titnoer  Merchant's  Office,  a middle-aged  man,  used  to  the  i| 
trade.— Address,  F.  TALBOT,  Shepherd’s-bush  Stftlion,  London,  W.  I 


NEW  WORK  ON  CONSrnUCTION. 

Just  published,  demy  8ro.  with  Forty-soveu  Wood  Engraving*, 
e'eth,  price  8-.  61.  (postage,  4d  ) 

SCIENCE  of  BUILDING : an 

I Blementory  Tr.atlse  on  the  Princlplee  of  Conslrndion,  Espe- 
ptclally  sdap ' ' 


ii-al  Stndents. 

By  E.  WYNDUAM  TARN,  M A.  Aichltcct. 

" No  Architectural  Student  should  be  wiihont  this  hand-book  of 
coustruoUoual  knowledge.” — Arc?iieecC,  April  B,  1870. 

” This  work  must  be  us  welcome  to  the  Student  in  Architecture  at 
to  the  Studeut  in  Bnglueering,  The  rpilat,  ueat,  rcientidc  appro- 
prialenest  of  the  language  employed,  distlngui’bes  the  ' - 

Artiruri.May  1,  1870, 

London  I LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationer.’  Hall-court,  F.  C. 


Just  published,  price  2r.  6i,  clolU. 

A TEXT-BOOK  of  ART  STUDIES  for 

Use  in  Schools  and  Fnmillc’. 

By  HENRY  WARREN,  Kt.  Frerideiit  of  the  luetitnle  of  Paluters  In 
Water  Colonri. 

London:  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  22.  Paternoiter-row ; and 
Slilt’KlN,  M.AB8UALb,4  CO. 


Just  Published.  Second  Kdiiiou.  Frio.  Is  ; par  p -t,  13  stampr. 

Anew  mode  of  constructing 

the  SURFACE  of  the  STREljrs  and  THORODOUFaRES  of 
L'iNDON  and  olher  great  CUT  BS,  by  wb'Ci  Mud  and  Dual  will  be 
greatly  dlmirisbed,  and  the  Expeuso  of  Maioteuauce  and  Repair 
jiinch  hfsened. 

By  JOSEPH  MITCHELL,  F.RS.E.  F.G,9.  Civil  Engineer.  Member 
of  Iiisiit.  Civil  Eng.  and  lale  General  luspeeljr  of  Boada  and 
Bridges  in  the  Northern  Couoties  ol  Scoilaod. 

London;  EDWaKD  STANFORD,  6 A 7,  Chatlng-eroei. 


A 


RCHITECTURAL  BOOKS.— A NEW 

CATALOGUE  of  Eugli.h  and  Foreign  BOOK-t  en  ARCIII- 


•JKCTUhE.  BUILDING,  OKNAMEST.  the  FINE  ARTS,  foi 
veil  reled  Oiatl.  and  Po-t-fiee  to  all  parte,  on  applieatiou  to  BRADLEY 
TBUMAB  BATSFOKD,  ArchiUclural  and  Eugmserlng  Bvukseller, 
S2  nigh  Holoorn  Loniou  W.C. 


Now  ready,  12Lao.  c1o>h,  priced’  (iiostsge  41 ), 

WEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

TRACroE’S  PRICE  B'lOK  for  1870.  Containing  Prices  for 
Wo  k In  all  branches  of  lbs  BnUding  Trade  ; vrilh  au  Appendix  of 
■T .lilies,  Noles,  Memoraiida,  Sc. 

'*  Welt  done  and  reliable.” — Srtffllth  A/'-chnnic, 

" A uiultitudiuouB  variety  ot  useful  Info.tnUloa.”— BuifdiiiF 


G SMITH  & SON,  experienesd  DIVERS 

. and  Contractors  for  any  class  of  Submarine  Work,  such  as 
llop.ilrlng  Dock-gates,  Invert-,  Uuderplnnlnt  Quy-walla,  Si -.king 
(NlluJers  fur  Brulges,  Wotklog  at  Sunken  VessoU.  Ac.  — Prlvaie 
- ' Jence,  50.  QU  ist  joe-.treet,  Bi'.teraai  Park. 


A RCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS.- 

XX  Couipelltiou  Designs.  Peripeotlves,  Detiits,  and  General 
Drawing,  promptly  PKHPaEED,  by  »u  experienced  ASSIST.-oNT.- 
Addreai,  BETA.Oa,  Attbur-roa  ' '' ’ 


-road.  Bvlltou,  S.W. 


X of  many  years’ exprtlence  OI\ES  LESa'dNS  in  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING,  CoNSTRUCTIDN  and  PRACTICE 
moderate  Utms.— Aidless,  A.  B.  20,  Acklam-roal.  Netting  hill,  W. 


1 Architect  about  to  Visit  the  prlncipil  Towns  in  I 
OPEN  to  a CuMMIsC-IdN  to  CAUL  on  BUILDERS  and  tl 
Manufacturers  desirous  of  a superior  and  Intelltgeut 


kj  for  the  Trade,  will 
or  country,  on  the  moi 
GRASS,  2u,  UuderWQOd-i 


materials  fuu 
: xcoaoHable  t 
leet.  K*gls-6tr 


iJ,  or  Ivbour  only,  in  to* 
rme.-Addtese.  E.  GREEN- 
at,  Clty-rottl,  Loudon. 


PARTNERSHIP  or  OTHERWISE.— A 


YOUNG  MAN,  Kced  35.  with  a small  capital,  is  willli_ 
lako  11  SHARK  iu  an  ESTABLISHED  BUSINEnd.  Ilta  a thorough 
kuoeledge  of  a l branches  iu  the  building  trade.  Experienced  m 
drawings,  qutntities,  eblimaler,  and  m.ssutlag  np.  Wonld  uut 
object  to  boy  a amad  j .bblng  biisiuesa  lu  a good  eigUbouihoo;.— 
Address,  780,  Office  of  " The  BuilJer.” 


ENGINEERING  PUPIL.— A CIVIL  I 

Ui  ENGINEER  has  sVncancy  for  anOUT-DOOR  PUPIL,  to  whom  I 
will  be  afforded  groat  facilities  of  acfiairlng  a good  practical  know- 
ledge of  tha  prolcssloD  by  bring  placed  on  Important  eoglneirinB 
works  In  courts  Of  constructloD.  Premium  moderate. — Address, 

P.  G.  Ras'alT.  Library,  Bbury-atreet,  S.W, 

/^REAT  YARMOUTH  PORT  and 

VjT  HAVEN.— The  Office  of  PIER  MASTER  having  become  ■ 
vacarit  by  the  reaUnatton  of  Admiral  Smyth,  the  Port  aiidHiven 
Commisslouers  deaire  to  APPOINT  an  efficient  person  to  supply 
that  offlj*.  He  will  ha  required  to  perform  all  the  dutlee  of  •‘ier 
Master,  noder  the  Harbour.,  Docks,  and  Pisr*  Clau.ei  Act,  1817, 
sec.  51,  Ac.  within  the  Roadstead  and  other  dsQued  limits  of  the 
Port,  with  the  snperlntendanca  aud  mansgement  of  the  Haven 
Light;  ofresideuteogioeerand  surveyor  of  all  works  in  and  conuecled 
with  the  Haven,  and  the  supsriuteudence  of  the  dredging  engines,  . 
and,  wben  reqniied,  of  all  works  in  other  parts  ot  ths  tiverr  and 
Davigalli-n,  and  the  au  vey  ot  th»  rlvors.  The  salary,  33Ui.  pet 
annum,  with  the  ocoopatlou  of  the  Pier-masler’a  dwelliog-houss  on 
the  pier,  free  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  where  tha  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  reside.— Applications  for  the  office,  accompanied 
with  statement  of  »ge  and  former  employmeut,  and  recent  testl- 
niouials  of  character  and  competency,  are  requested  to  be  seat  on  ot 
before  MONDAY,  the  13th  day  ot  JUNE  next,  to  Jfr.  PRESTON,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Couiinisslouers,  No.  2,  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth,  from 

Any  penuual  cuiva-a  fur  the  uffijs  made  to  a Cooimlssiouei  will  be 
deemed  ■ dlsqualiHuatiou  for  appointment, 

ISAAC  PRESTON.  Clerk  of  the  C immlsaisners. 

JUNIOR  CLERK  required  in  a Builder’s  i 

^ Office.  Must  be  a good  p.'nman  and  quick  ot  figures.  One  1 
who  has  been  in  an  office  preferred.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  ' 
Messre.  EATON  * CHAPMAN,  Builders.  Samuel-strest.Spitilflalds. 

OHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED,  by  a 

iO  Loudon  Firm.  Must  bo  experienced  in  the  dutlee,  aud  hvvs  a 
good  kuowledge  of  the  value  of  work.  Ifuaxceptlounble  lerereiicea 
will  be  renulied.— Address,  stating  age,  salarv,  *iiJ  full  parl.leulars,  , 
to  0.  P.  caro  ot  Messr*.  W.iterlow  i:  Sous,  63.  Lindou  Wall,  E.C. 

SALESMAN  WANTED,  for  London  Depob 

lO  of  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  with  experleuce  of  London  Trade  In 
that  Hue.  Ha  will  have  to  uul  i.d  gvjJs,  Ac.  Ac.  Gjod  r.facaiit*’ 
as  to  ability  and  seoarily  re  jUlreX— Aldreis,  stating  terms,  823, 
Office  of  •'The  Builder." 

rriAUNTON  DISTRICT.— To  SCK- 

1 VEY0B8— WASTED,  by  the  Taunton  Local  Br.r.l  of  Hedth, 
a person  practically  ac.iu.Uute  1 with  Levelliag,  Drawing.  Gsnara! 
BuilUiugaud  Draluoge  Work.,  UepMts  of  ibiad-,  P.ivemrut..  &J.  to 
devote  the  whole  of  hi.  tiiua  to  the  p-rforiU’Lce  ot  the  duties 
required  by.  aud  devjlvlng  on.  a SURVaVOK  to  the  arid  LicaJ. 
Board  of  Health.  Salary,  12',4  per  annum  For  any  olh.r  p.ir- 
ticulars  apply  to  the  Clerk,  to  whom  all  applications  are  to  bi  sent, 
on  or  before  Ibe  15th  dav  if  JUNK  next.  H-fer cnees  as  to  comps- 
tencT  and  InUgrliy  of  character  will  be  required.— By  order  of  the 
Board  Wil.  MaKWOOD,  Clark, 

Dated  19th  May.  1870.  Biat-s.reet,  Taunlon. 

\^7  ANTED,  a Person  who  thoroughly  under- 

Yt  stau-'s  AKCHITECTURAL  and  other  WORKS  m TERRA- 
COTTA, and  11. log  the  same  ; alro  Brick  and  Tile  m iklug.  Qeuetal 
knowledge  ot  the  Ceramic  Art,  and  oupabilny  of  dlrectiug  and 
miusging  a large  eitahlish.uent.  are  necessary  quallficutious,- 
Apply,  stating  age.  terms,  aud  I ,st  eugagerueut,  by  letter,  addreased 
to  D.  S.  al  Meases.  Wa.erlow'a,  43.  ParlUm  iit-atrsel,  Weatmlhster. 

TO  PILE  DRIVERS. 

YX?" ANTED,  immediately,  a Man  that  can  . 

VV  undertake  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  COFFER  DAMS.- 
Address  Btatlug  age,  references,  wages,  Ao.  to  CONi'JiAOTOR,  Post- 
oUice,  Worci-ster. 

SAW  MILLS  AND  JOINERY  WORKS. 

VJT' ANTED,  in  the  country,  a YOUNG 

V V MAN,  tfficlent  lu  meorntlog.  ediraatlug,  and  noooants,  and 
accnitomod  to  i ffics  duly.  Daewoo  h w held  a simUor  silU’Uon 
preferred  —Apply,  stating  age,  and  salary  required,  to  TIMBER, 
Poit  offiOB,  Gl.ucester. 

WANTED,  an  ARCHITECT'S  ASSIST- 

VV  ANT,  a good  DRAUGH  I'SMiN,  and  procHca’.Iy  acquainted 

with  all  branches  of  the  Bulldljg  Trade,  to  act  as  Cnrrk  of  the 
Work’  on  a building  iu  the  coiiutry.— Appl>  by  postouly,  stillng 
full  pirtioulars,  to  THOMAS  JECKYLL,  5,  St.  Qsorg.’s  Corrace. 
Queen’s  Q.sie,  W.  Applicalioas  uotrepli.dtr  lu  seven  days  to  bs 

■\jrANTED,  a CLERK  for  Lime,  Cement, 

V Y aud  General  Wharf  Trade.  Must  be  experienoeil.  and  of 
good  character.— AdJrcsr,  W.  T.  TONKIN.  Msaars.  Djultou's,  Crown 
Wharf,  Grove-road,  Mile-eud-toad. 

JJT ANTED,  a few  miles  from  Town,  several 

YV  good  CARPENTERS  lUid  JOINERS.  N-me  but  steady  Men 
need  apply.  Also,  Four  good  Brictdayenr  and  Four  Bricklayers 
Labcurers-Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  DUNKLEY,  Boll  er,  TeJdmgtcn. 

■\JT ANTED,  immeiiiately,  TEN  first-class 

YV  JOINERS.  Al.o  a Mau  who  Ih  .roughly  uuderaUudi  work- 

ing Rtbiuson’s  K P-aniug  aud  Mouldlug  Machiue  anl  Ocueial 
Join. r. —Apply  to  JAMES  COLhMAN  i fcON,  Chaxhill,  nsat 
Gloucester. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IirANTED,  a EB-JSNUAGEMENT,  aa 

VV  CLERKof  WORKa.^byapj-actioMMau.i^iJ  has  ju.tcoui- 

\T7 ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGE.VIENT,  a7 

YV  CLERK  of  W'ORKS,  by  au  exirerlsnocd  aud  practical  Man. 

Good  relereuces  from  last  employer.— Add. css,  H.  care  of  House- 
keeper.  No.  15,  Fbib  streei-hbl.  K.C. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

IirANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  Foreman  ot  Bricklayers.  Tho- 

roughly nudersUnds  dinwiiigs  .mdiettiag  outwork.  Just  fiuLbrf 
alargej-b.  Fust-cIrusMlereuces  aud  teatiinoumD. -Address,  W.C. 

AAT ANTED,  by  a Young  Mau,  aged  23,  a 

VV  consUntSlTUAllON  a’  PLUMBER  or  lUKEii  BRA-’iCH 
Hand.  Cottutry  preferred.— Address,  C.  U,  81,  Southwark  BriJge- 
riiiiJ.  6.E.  •.a 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4'. 

VirANTED,  a EE-ENGAOEMENT,  by  a 

VV  tborougblf  efficient  GENERAL  FoREhAN.  io  'ro*u  or 
country.  First  clarsieferencts-— Adureos,  sUvtuig  salary  olf-.red,  817, 
Office  ul  ” 'lire  Builder." 

WrANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

VV  cl.u  GEAINER  Bill  M.’l.BLKlI,  by  piecework. -Adorcet, 

X.  Y.  37  . Oeat  tollege-strsci.  O.ikley-rqu ire,  N.W. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITDA- 

TIOaN  as  LAKOURRR-  A Mason'.  Shop  preferred,  w'.-<r«h6 
CauUl  learn  rubbing  and  polisUlng.  Wage. 

J.  D,  27,  Fraucia-street,  Weituriuater-roa'I. 


—Address, 
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Salishury,  Sarum,  and  Surroiindings. 


transepts,  and  the  dignity  of  their  elevation  are 
very  striking.  The  lofty  noi:th  porch,  too,  is  a 
very  fine  feature. 

The  oneness  of  the  design  is  the  more  re- 
markable, rememberiDg  the  estent  of  the  bnild- 
ing.  An  ancient  local  rhyme  gives  some  idea 
of  this  extent  when  it  says, — 

" Ab  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  bo, 

8o  many  windows  in  this  church  you  see. 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 
Ai  there  are  hours  through  the  fleeting  year. 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  here  does  view, 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true." 


ONET  does  not  flow  in  very 
abundantly  at  present  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Salisbnry,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  bishop. 
The  works,  however,  are 
being  proceeded  with  gra- 
dually ; the  Porbeck  co- 
lumns, now  all  to  pieces, 
are  being  mended  and 
polished,  some  of  them 
being  taken  down  and 
half  renewed,  and  the  re- 
snlt  will  doubtless  be  to 
bring  back  to  its  original 
condition  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  elegant  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral.  At 
present,  the  works  here 
and  in  the  choir, — where 
Wyatt’s  coarse,  ugly  cano- 
pies of  the  stalls  are  being  re- 
moved, and  will  give  place  to 
something  that  is  sure  to  be 
better, — Mr.  Scott  directing,  ! 
have  enforced  the  erection  ot  a j 
temporary  screenatthe  east  end  j 
of  the  nave,  that  necessarily  ' 
destroys  the  interior  effect.  Salisbury  Cathedral 
has  always  seemed  to  ns  an  over-praised  building. 
Talk  of  it  in  the  same  breath  with  Westminster 
Lincoln,  Ely,  or  Canterbury,  we  will  not.  It  is 
particularly  valuable,  its  history  is  so  clearly 
handed  down  ; we  have  before  us  an  almost 
newspaperish  account  of  the  people  who  were 
gathered  together  by  Bishop  Poor,  on  a certain 
day  in  the  year  1220,  to  lay  corner-stones.  We 
are  aware  that  it  was  consecrated  in  1258  j that^it 
cost  27,000Z.  in  the  money  of  the  day,  esolusive 
of  the  spire,  which  was  built  a hundred  years 
later;  and  we  even  know  that  the  first  clerk  of 
the  works  was  Elias  de  Dereham  ; and  that  after 
so  serving  for  twenty  years,  he  was  succeeded 
by  one  Eobertns,  The  very  fact  that  it 
was  carried  out  continuously  in  one  style, 
as  its  admirers  boast,  prevents  it  from : 
competing  in  interest  with  a building  that  has 
tho  history  of  centuries  written  in  its  various 
parts.  It  is  wanting  in  sculpture,  want- 
ing in  mind- work;  and  even  the  west  front, 
charming  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  is  full  of 
what  would  be  called  faults  in  a modem  front. 
It  is  very  much  a mere  screen,  to  begin  with, — 
a thing  of  itself,  and  not  the  actual  outgrowth  of 
the  plan  and  section  of  the  building ; the  quatre- 
foil  string,  so  to  term  it,  that  rnns  along  the  front 
over  tho  second  tier  of  windows,  is  greatly  too 
large  and  coarse  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
design,  while  the  way  in  which  the  arcades  are 
mangled  in  parts  is  inartistic  and  indefensible  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  charm- 
ing  after  all,  and  especially  so  the  central  com- 
partment, with  its  beautiful  triplet.  Indeed,  when 
we  qualify  our  praise  as  we  have  done,  it  is  only 
in  opposition  to  those  who  claim  too  much.  The  ' 
picture  presented  by  the  cathedral  to  the  visitor 
entering  the  Close  (the  closed  place)  at  the 
north-east  is  one  not  easily  equalled  and  not 
soon  forgotten.  The  pyramidal  outline  of  the 
group,  springing  from  a well-kept,  brilliant 
sward,  the  central  spire  reaching  heavenward 
some  404  feet,  is  perfect;  and,  approaching  closer, 
the  effect  produced  by  the  outline  of  the  two 


On  the  other  side  of  the  cathedral  the  view 
would  have  been  much  improved  if  the  chapter- 
house, when  it  was  under  repair,  had  received  a 
high-pointed  roof,  such  as,  we  find  no  reason  to 
doubt,  originally  crowned  it,  or  was  intended, 
This  chapter-house,  by  the  way,  is  a work  of 
rare  merit  and  interest.  The  voussoirs  of  the  arch 
in  the  vestibule  and  the  spandrels  of  the  arcade 
f below  tho  windows  in  the  chapter-house  itself 
contain  the  most  interesting  series  of  Mediaaval 
sculptures  anywhere  to  be  found.  Those  in  the 
vestibule  represent  figures  of  the  Virtues  tram- 
pling on  the  Vicos,  and  are  full  of  life  and  spirit. 
The  series  in  the  chapter-house  sets  forth  in  its 
own  way  the  history  of  man  from  the  Creation 
to  tho  delivery  of  the  Law  to  Moses.  When  the 
chapter-honae  was  restored,  a few  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glutton  (not  Clutter- 
buck,  ns  accidentally  printed  in  Murray’s 

Handbook  for  Wiltshire  ”),  these  were  also 
dealt  with,  and  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  arcade 
and  other  parts,  were  discreetly  polychromed 
by  Mr.  Hudson;  a tilo  floor,  stained  glass,  Par- 
beck  shafts,  and  colour  in  the  vaulting,  making 
; the  whole  consistent  and  cheering.  It  is 
j matter  for  great  regret  that  much  of  this 
j colouring  is  already  destroyed,  and  that  much 
j more  of  it  is  doomed.  A fatality  seems  to  attend 
all  our  efforts  to  re-introduce  colour  in  decoration. 
It  appears,  that  in  order  to  get  a good  surface 
for  painting  on,  coat  upon  coat  of  paint  was  given 
to  tho  stonework  of  the  arcade,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  is  now  separating  in  a body  from 
the  stone.  It  comes  off  in  such  a thickness 
that  it  is  difficult,  without  careful  examination, 
to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  painting  has  been 
executed  on  paper  or  canvas,  and  that  this  is 
now  separating  from  the  wall.  This  is  a very 
serious  and  regrettable  matter,  and  we  earnestly 
urge  the  dean  and  chapter  immediately  to  call 
together  a committee  of  advice  on.  the  subject, 
who  should  seek  resolutely  for  some  means  to 
arrest  the  evil. 

There  is  monumental  sculpture  in  the  cathe- 
dral well  worth  study,  as  every  one  interested 
in  such  works  knows ; notably  tho  effigy  of 
William  Longuespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
King  Henry  II.  for  father,  and  “ fair  Bosamond  ” 
{Rosa  Mundis)  for  mother,  and  died  in  1226,  at 
his  castle  in  Old  Sarum,  where  the  cathedral 
originally  was.  The  effigy,  of  stone,  is  full  of 
charming  feeling;  tho  basement  on  which  it 
rests  is  of  wood,  and  was  richly  painted,  gilt, 
and  silvered.  Such  vestiges  of  the  decoration 
as  remain  should  be  moat  carefully  preserved. 
The  very  respectable  verger  of  the  cathedral, 
when  showing  to  us  the  monument,  was  running 
into  the  old  story  of  the  connexion  between  the 
name  of  the  earl  and  the  length  of  tho  sword  by 
the  side  of  the  effigy,  but,  seeing  that  ho  was 
being  looked  at,  wisely  glided  off  into  " at  least 
it  used  to  be  said  so,  but — ,”  and  so  on.  We 
wonder  if  he  still  points  out  the  miniature  effigy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  as  that  of  the 
“ Boy  Bishop.”  It  is  hard  to  give  np  an  old 
tradition  and  something  to  talk  about,  but  we  go 
fully  with  Mr.  Planche  in  repudiating  this  appro- 
priation. The  story  is  probably  well  remembered. 
The  choristers  were  in  the  habit  of  annually 
electing  a bishop  who  sustained  the  office  with 
mock  dignity  for  three  weeks,  and  the  tale  told 
for  many  years  and  now  of  the  miniature  effigy 
is,  that  it  represents  one  of  those  play-bishops. 


who  in  the  thirteenth  century  died  during  his  brief 
reign.  The  tale  will  not  bear  examination.  Who 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  a monument  for  such 
a purpose  ? Moreover,  miniature  effigies,  reason- 
ably eopposed  to  indicate  that  a portion  only  of 
the  remains  (the  heart,  for  example)  had  been 
deposited  near  them,  are  not  uncommon.  It  might 
as  well  be  said  that  the  miniature  female  effigy 
in  the  Abbey  of  Jard,  near  Melun,  commemo- 
rated a little  fourteenth-oentury  Queen  of  tlieMay, 
and  that  the  well-known  cross-legged  statuetto 
of  a knight  in  tho  Church  of  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  represented  a ornsadiug  Tom  Thumb  of 
the  Medimval  times.  It  seems  a pity  that  Mr. 
King,  in  his  “Handbook  of  the  Cathedrals” 
(1861),  should  have  repeated  the  story  of  the 
effigy  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  as  if  it  were  un- 
questioned. 

Glancing  at  some  of  the  modern  memorials, 
it  will  be  seen  that  tie  brass  that  was  put  np 
against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept,  in 
honour  of  John  Britton, — active,  energetic,  useful 
John  Britton,  the  historian  of  tho  cathedral, — a 
brass  put  up  at  the  cost  of  certain  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  has,  like  most  other 
modern  brasses  that  wo  know  of,  a rusty, 
wretched  appearance,  and  that  the  lettering  is 
scarcely  readable.  It  will  be  desirable  in  any 
future  works  of  the  kind  to  avoid  “ rubrication,” 
which,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  usually 
presents  a ridiculous  aspect,  tho  coloured  letters 
either  staring  out  all  alone,  in  a ghastly  sort  of 
way  (while  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  unde- 
cipherable), or  disappearing  altogether,  when  the 
remainder  of  tho  words  has  a disposition  to 
allow  itself  to  be  road. 

If  we  get  out  at  the  west  door  and  look  again 
at  the  front,  we  shall  see  how  much  work  has 
been  recently  done  there.  Mackenzie’s  admir- 
able drawing  of  this  front  in  Britton’s  volume,  a 
drawing  so  correct  that  a photograph  does  not 
shame  it,  shows  that  only  eight  statues  remained 
in  the  niches;  there  are  now  probably  eighty, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Redfern,  and  which  have  been 
put  in  within  the  last  few  years.  Looked  at 
from  a distanco,  they  aiTange  themselves  in 
five  lines,  exclusive  of  the  Saviour  “ in  Majesty  ” 
filling  a vesica  in  the  point  of  the  centre  gable. 
The  figures  are  made  to  illustrate  the  Te  Deuni, 
commencing,  “ To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud;” 

“ To  Thee  oherubin  and  seraphim  continually  do 
cry;”  and  so  on.  Accordingly,  there  is  a tier 
of  angels,  a tier  of  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  a tier  of  apostles,  a tier  of  doctors, 
virgins,  and  martyrs;  and  a set  of  worthies 
eminent  in  the  English  church, — “ The  Holy 
Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknow- 
ledgo  Thee.”  The  authority  for  this  arrange- 
ment in  this  special  case  mast  be  small,  nor  do  we 
know  that  the  vesica  originally  contained  a figure. 
Mackenzie’s  drawing,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
shows  it  filled  with  a quatrefoil.  However,  the 
scheme  serves  perfectly  well  as  a foundation  for 
devising  a series  of  statues  to  complete  the 
front,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  well 
executed.  They  can  only  be  regarded  as  deco- 
rative sculpture,  and  are  necessarily  valueless 
from  any  other  point  of  view ; very  unlike,  for 
example,  the  statues  in  a similar  position  at 
Wells,  which,  while  they  remain  unbampered 
with,  serve  to  show  the  state  of  art  in  this 
country  at  the  date  of  their  execution,  and  to 
illustrate  costumo  and  ornament.  Let  ns  express 
a hope  that  in  carrying  out  the  intention  which 
has  been  expressed  to  fill  the  vacant  places  at 
Wells,  and  repair  the  existing  statues,  the  latter 
will  simply  he  repaired  and  maintained,  and  that 
the  new  figures  will  be  carefully  marked  as  such. 

The  central  niche  of  the  eleven  at  Salisbury 
over  the  central  door  contains  a representation  of 
St.  Christopher,  with  the  infant  Christ  npon  his 
shonlder;  so  that  if  the  ancient  superstition 
still  prevail,  that, — 

“To  him  who  St.  Cbristopher's  shall  see, 

Hor  freakness  nor  failare  on  that  day  shall  be,” 
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the  good  people  of  Salisbury  may  easily  make 
themselves  happy  by  good  asaurauce  every  morn- 
ing of  their  lives.  This  west  front,  wo  may  men- 
tion, is  later  in  date  than  the  rest  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  even  if  the  ball-flower  ornament  on 
the  pedestals  of  the  statues  nearest  the  ground 
were  ecnlptured  after  the  front  was  finished. 

The  earljlhistory  of  Salisbnry  and  its  cathedral 
cannot  be  fully  grasped  without  walking  out  to 
Old  Sarum  ; but  what  we  have  to  say  of  this 
and  of  other  surroundings, — such  as  Wilton,  and 
Longford  Castle,  with  their  marvellons  collec- 
tions, and  the  Musenm  in  the  city, — mnst  wait 
for  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  however,  let 
ns  add  a dozen  lines  on  a domestic  matter,  first 
enjoying  a peep  into  the  cloister-garth,  where 
loving  hands  for  some  months  past  have  daily 
decked  with  flowers  the  grave  of  the  late  Bishop, 
and  a charming  view  in  the  close,  made  up  of 
ancient  houses,  dainty  gardens,  and  the  old  grey 
archway.  On  " bly  the  May-day  ” when  we  were 
there,  apple-trees  were  ablaze  with  such  exquisite 
blosEom  as  we  have  not  often  seen. 

The  hall  of  John  Halle,  the  woolatapler,  a 
well-preserved  piece  of  domestic  architecture  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  some  other  rem- 
nants of  the  old  times,  may  yet  be  found  in 
Salisbnry.  The  long-standing  hotel,  the  White 
Hart,  with  its  big  columns  in  front.  Is  now  the 
“ White  Hart,  Limited,” — word  of  omen  dire  to 
knowing  travellers  seeking  comfort ; a word 
suggestive  of  rooms  flaring  with  new  paint 
and  paper,  without  pictures  on  the  walls,  a 
china  cup  on  the  mantelpiece,  or  an  old-fashioned 
chair  in  the  corner  to  awaken  an  interest;  of 
extravagant  charges,  and  utter  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  overlooker,  no  longer  a “ host  ” 
but  a “ manager.”  We  know  of  more  than  ono 
party  visiting  this  very  White  Hart,  Limited, 
each  staying  two  or  three  days,  having  private 
sitting-rooms,  hiring  carriages,  and  otherwise 
spending  money,  who  yet  never  saw  the  manager, 
male  or  female,  during  the  whole  time.  In  the 
comfortable  old-fashioned  hostel, — take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  charming  “ Peacock,”  at  Koweley,  or 
“ The  George,”  at  Northampton,  full  of  knick- 
knacks  from  top  to  bottom, — it  is  the  custom  of 
the  landlord  or  landlady,  as  the  case  may 
bo  to  bring  in  the  first  disb  at  dinner,  and  a 
good  custom  too;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the 
landlady,  when  the  bill  has  been  paid,  waiting 
to  see  her  guests  depart,  and  handing  a bouquet 
to  Madame,  with  hopes  for  a kind  word  in  her 
favour  to  friends  coming  that  way.  The  “ mana- 
gers ” in  England  for  hotel  companies,'*  limited,” 
are  either  too  great  people  or  too  entirely  stupid 
to  adopt  any  such  coarse  of  proceeding.  If 
hotel  companies  wish  for  satisfactory  dividends, 
they  must  set  to  work  to  educate  a race  of 
good  managers,  and  lower  their  prices,  bo  that 
the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  travelling 
in  England  may  be  extended  to  larger  numbers 
than  can  now  venture  upon  the  attempt  to 
obtain  them. 


HOMERIC  ARCHITECTURE ; THE  PALACE 
OF  ULYSSES. 

Thkke  is  something  more  than  mere  arcbcoo- 
logical  interest  in  an  endeavour  to  recover  some 
details  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses, — of  its  plan 
especially,  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the 
Odyssey; — of  the  palace  that  is,  as  conceived  by 
the  poet,  and  manifestly  taken  for  granted  by  him 
as  a model  familiar  to  his  original  auditory,  A 
lively  realisation  of  localities  and  distributions  of 
space  is  certainly  not  so  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  poem  as  of  the  ” Divina  Commedia 
and,  as  the  Greek  poet  doubtless  referred  to  a 
Bcheme  of  well-known  arrangements,  there  is  no 
reason  to  credit  him  here  with  even  a portion  of 
that  marvellons  faculty  of  inventive  construction 
that  often  disposes  ns  to  exclaim — whether  de- 
BOending  from  circle  to  circle,  or  ascending  from 
sphere  to  sphere — ‘‘  How  great  an  architect  was 
in  Dante  lost.”* 

Still,  the  great  crisis  of  the  poem,  at  the  con- 
test with  the  suitors,  in  the  2l3b  and  22nd  books, 
involves  so  much  going  in  and  coming  out  of,  and 
moving  about  the  palace,  that  we  may  do  injus- 
tice to  the  simple  consistency  of  the  poet,  unless 


• A r#iport  haa  reached  Loodon  that  a German  tavanU 
engaged  in  exploring  the  plain  of  Troy,  while  tnahing 
some  excavations  near  the  village  of  Cyplai,  came  sud- 
denly on  ihe  ruins  of  a cyelopean  wall,  about  8 ft. 
thick.  The  works  were  actively  pushed  on,  and,  from  what 
has  already  been  brought  to  light,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the  remains  of  the  famous 
palace  of  Priam.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  the  part  of  the 
ruins  already  uncovered  exactly  tallies  with  the  description 
of  the  place  given  by  Homer  in  the  ‘‘Iliad.’' 
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we  can  place  ourselves  at  that  point  of  view  ofthe 
field  of  action  that  he  might  fairly  expect  those 
who  should  be  interested  in  his  story  to  occupy. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  where  the 
notices  that  we  are  chiefly  interested  in,  and 
the  occasions  of  their  interest,  lie  most  closely 
together.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  for  other ' 
than  mere  typographical  considerations,  to  sub- 
stitute italic  equivalents  for  letters  from  the 
Greek  fount,  unless  when  moved  to  an  exception. 

It  is  in  the  seventeenth  book  that  Ulysses — 
disguised,  indeed  metamorphosed  into  the  sem- 
blance  of  a beggar — comes  in  sight  of  his  home 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  He  is  as  yet 
unrevealed  even  to  the  loyal  servant  Eumasns, 
who  by  command  of  Telemachus,  at  present  sole 
possessor  of  the  secret,  is  conducting  him  ; confi- 
dent as  themneh-enduring  man  maybe  in  his  self- 
control — he  has  just  endured  to  be  spurned  vilely 
by  one  of  his  own  slaves  without  retaliation, 
without  a word, — he  greets  the  place  in  terms 
calculated  to  explain  away  any  slightest  sign 
that  might  escape  him  of  recognising  what  he 
was  professing  to  see  for  the  first  time.  He 
breaks  out  in  admiration : the  structures 
(ddmata)  are  too  beautiful  not  to  be  those  of 
Ulysses, — easily  would  they  be  identified  though 
amidst  many  others.  Their  extensiveness  is  also 
indicated  (v.  266),  one  set  follows  on  in  con- 
nected order  with  another;  the  court  (aulc)  is 
finished  off  with  wall  and  coping-stones,  which, 
with  the  double  or  folding  doors  make  a 
thoroughly  efi'eotive  enclosure.  We  have  thos 
the  general  image  of  a palace  that  reminds  ns 
— though  apart  from  the  town — of  the  principle 
of  the  vast  pile  of  the  Strozzi  in  the  midst  of 
faction-worried  Florence,  or  Jof  an  English  cas- 
tellated mansion  in  Mediceval  times.  Offices  and 
homestead  are  comprised  within  a solid  external 
wall,  and  a main  entrance  is  well  closed  by  a 
door  of  corresponding  stoutness.  It  is  here  at 
the  approach  to  the  portals  (xvii.,  297)  admitting 
to  the  enclosure  of  the  aide,  that  the  aflecting 
incident  occurs  of  the  dog  Argus  recognising 
his  master  with  expressive  ears  and  wagging 
tail,  but— too  old  and  weak  even  to  crawl  towards 
him — dying  as  he  greets  him  again, — again, 
after  the  twentieth  year.  Incidentally  this  leads 
to  the  mention  that  here,  full  in  front  of  the 
entrance — but  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to 
suppose  close  to  it — was  the  heap  of  manure 
from  moles  and  oxen  accumulating  till  it  should 
be  carried  away  by  the  servants  and  spread 
over  the  vast  tcm(nios,  or  domain  of  Ulysses, 
fto  kingship  is  presented  to  us  in  Ithaka  as  a 
mode  of  life  as  mixed  up  with  the  primitive  and 
prredial,  as  the  authority  of  any  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions  that  ever  was  interested  in  the 
question,  “how  a score  of  ewes  at  Stamford 
fair?” 

The  sitnation  of  the  palace,  we  may  note,  is 
away,  but  not  very  remote,  from  the  town, 
whither  the  suitors  habitually  repair  to  the 
agora,  and  every  night  to  sleep;  and  it  is  within 
view  of  the  sea  ; for  when  the  snitors  have  sallied 
forth  from  the  “ megaron  out  beyond  the  great 
wall  of  the  anle  in  front  of  the  portals,”  and  are 
debating  how  to  notify  to  their  comrades  at  sea 
the  return  to  Ithaka  of  the  waylaid  Tolemachns, 
one  of  them  turning  his  head  bursts  into  laughter 
as  he  sees  their  vessel  just  entering  the  port 
bootless  from  the  murderous  expedition  (xvi.,  343) . 

In  the  first  book  we  have  another  description 
of  an  arrival  at  the  palace, — Minerva,  no  lees, 
in  disguise,  personating  a Tephian  prince, 
appears  at  the  prothyra  (here  in  the  plural),  the 
vestibule  or,  at  least,  space  before  the  doors,  of 
Ulysfcs,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  anle 
(oudos  aideios,  i.,  105).  Here  she  finds  the 
suitors  in  “front  of  the  portals”- — the  same 
phrase  that  is  used  for  the  position  of  Argus — 
amusing  themselves  at  draughts  or  dice  {pessoi) ; 
they  sit  on  the  hides  of  oxen  slaughtered  for 
their  revels.  Telemachus,  who  is  seated  among 
them  brooding  over  his  discontent,  sees  the 
stranger  at  the  doors,  makes  direct  (v.  119, 
'iBi'Q  TrpoSupoio)  for  the  prothyron  (singular), 
to  welcome  him,  conducts  him  to  within  the 
lofty  cionios,  sets  his  spear  against  a tall  column 
in  the  well-smoothed  dowodoie-—'' spear -holder” 
(original  suggestion,  it  has  been  thought,  of  the 
flute), — and  prepares  a hospitable  welcome. 

While  the  suitors  amuse  themselves,  the 
servants  are  preparing  within  for  the  feast, 
mixing  the  wine,  sponging  and  placing  the 
tables,  and  cutting  up  meat.  As  Telemachus 
leaves  the  suitors  to  proceed  to  the  protbyron, 
they  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  lying  about 
within  an  actual  vestibule  outside  the  door  of 
aule,  bnt  merely  in  the  general  space  in  front  of 
it ; 80,  on  the  later  occasion,  they  are  exercising 
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themselves  with  the  discus  and  throwing  the  I 
spear  on  a tuJeton  dapedon,  a made  or  levelled 
plot,  irdpoiS^fv,  in  front  of,  the  viegaron  of  j 
Ulysses;  and  thence,  called  by  the  herald  Medon,  j 
they  proceed  into  the  dowos  or  the  domata  i 
(xvii.,  175—178)  to  the  feast. 

Megaron,  it  is  clear,  is  used  here,  as  we  shall  j 
find  it  occasionally  hereafter,  in  a general  sense,  | 
like  domata  and  domoi  frequently,  and  the  j 
scene  was  thus  exterior  to  the  aide;  indeed  in  t 
front  of  it,  like  that  of  the  dice-playing,  “before  | 
the  doors.” 

Eummns,  leaving  the  supposed  beggar  to  » 
follow,  enters  the  building,  the  domoi,  and  pro- 
ceeds direct  to  the  megaron,  'i^vg  ptydpoto  (xvii., 
•325)  to  the  feasting  snitors.  Ulysses  speedily 
follows,  and  seats  himself  on  the  ashen  thres- 
hold, “ the  melinos  oudos,  within  the  doors,  and  I 
leaning  against  the  door-post  of  cypress-wood  I 
that  the  joiner  on  a time  bad  skilfnlly  smoothetl  1 
and  set  up  vertically  by  the  stathvie"  or  rule.  [ 
Here  he  is  seen  by  Telemachns  within,  who  sends  I 
him  food,  and  from  hence,  at  hia  suggestion,  he 
rises  to  beg  of  the  suitors  in  order. 

The  wooden — rnclinos — threshold  and  highly 
wrought  doorway  indicate  a doorway  to  a 1 
chamber,  not  to  an  open  court, — to  the  megaron  y 
proper,  or,  as  the  derivation  implies,  great 
chamber,  the  dining-hall  of  the  men.  Thus  the  I 
aule  is  first  entered  from  its  prothyron  over  the  ! 
auleios  ouclos,  and  from  the  auZe  by  the  melinos  ■. 
oudos,  the  megaron,  or  dining-hall. 

Bat  it  is  while  Ulysses  is  seated  here  that  the  | 
vile  mendicant  Irus  arrives  to  abuse  and  i 
challenge  him, — miserable  and  aged  as  he 
seems  ; and  his  first  greeting  is,  “ Bo  off  from  the 
protbyron,”  the  vestibule  we  have  to  assume  j 
pertaining  to  the  megaron,  and  comprising  its  | 
threshold.  An  altercation  quickly  arises  before  | 
the  lofty  doorway,  thus  rather  without  than  on  ; 
the  inner  side  (TrpoJrttpoiSf,  xviii.,  32)  upon  j 
the  “smoothed  threshold.”  The  suitors  all  rise  ; 
up  and  crowd  about  to  foment  the  fray,  en-  i 
courage  the  seemingly  unwilling  Ulysses,  and  t 
drag  the  really  reluctant  Irus  (ig  pecrcov,  v.  S3)  ! 
into  the  midst,  but  to  wbichside  ofthe  threshold  i 
does  nob  at  present  appear.  Ulysses,  fearful 
of  being  recognised  or  suspected,  determines  li 
only  to  injure  his  adversary  moderately,  not  kill  i 
him  outright.  Anticipating  the  pugilistic  canons  ; I 
of  Jackson,  be  contemns  a blow  on  the  right 
shoulder  in  order  to  plant  one, — decisive, — on  i|| 
the  neck  of  Irus  below  the  ear,  breaking  his  jaw, 
and  felling  him  helpless  to  the  ground.  The  ' 
suitors  are  charmed,  as  were  charmed  English  j. 
peers  and  princes  of  a generation  now  fast  drop-  •' 
ping  away  ; bub  Ulysses,  taking  him  by  the  heel,  ;i 
dragged  him  “ out  through  the  prothyron  till  he  : 
came  to  the  aule  and  the  doors  {thyrai)  of  the  J 
aiihousa”  (xviii.,  101),  of  which  present  ly  ; there 
he  set  him  up  leaning  against  the  erkion  of  the  | 
aule  (the  external  wall  of  the  aule),  and  leftbim,  I 

giving  him  a stick  to  keep  off  dogs  and  swine,  ’ 
and  a moral  lesson  in  humility  and  modesty  to  . 
ponder  over.  _ i 

He  himself  resumes  his  wallet  and  his  place  at 
the  threshold,  and  the  suitors  (v.  110)  “came  : 
in,”  laughing  heartily  and  applauding  his  • 
victory. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  description  \ 
of  its  sequel  that  the  battle  took  place  “ in  the  j 
midst”  of  the  dining-hall,  or  megaron,  in  the  .j 
space  left  vacant  by  the  seats  and  small  tables  -i 
that  are  always  described  as  in  rows  on  either  side  , 
(vii.,95),andthatibwa8oatthronghthe  doors  of  l| 
this  that  Ulysses  dragged  Irus  by  the  heels,  and  i! 
through  its  prothyron  into  the  aule,  and  thence  j 
again  through  the  outer  door,  the  external  gate. 
Both  the  aule  and  the  megaron  have,  as  we  . 
have  seen,  each  a portal ; that  of  tho  aule  admit-  • 
ting  into  the  building  from  without ; that  of  the  . 
megaron  intermediate  between  it  and  the  aule;;; 
and  each  portal  haa  its  own  prothyron  or  vesti-  - • 
bale. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  suitors  come  in  o 
(tterw)  after  witnessing  the  fight,  which  seems  to  . 
imply,  inconsistently,  that  it  took  place  in  tho  ; 
aule,  unless  we  suppose  either  that  the  ring  was  ; 
formed  in  the  protbyron  of  the  megaron,  or  that  i 
they  followed  Ulysses  as  he  dragged  out  the  ; 
groaning  and  defeated  bully. 

After  the  phrase,  “ till  be  came  to  the  aule  and 
the  portals  of  the  aithousa,”  we  are  bound  to  . 
identify  the  portals  cf  the  aule  with  those  of  the  i 
aithousa  as  admitting  to  it.  But  what,  then,  is 
the  aithousa,  and  was  it  within  or  without  the  ■ 
aule  ? On  these  points  we  may  gather  collateral  . 
illustration  from  the  descriptions  in  the  poem  of 
other  palaces.  The  presumable  derivation  of  the 
name  implies  brightness,  warmth,  as  from  direct 
admission  of  the  solar  rays. 
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In  the  palace  of  Menelaus  (iv.,  302)  proper 
and,  indeed,  Inxurions  beds  are  made  up  for 
Telemachus  and  his  companion  in  the  prodomos 
of  the  domos,  under  the  aithousa,  which  here,  and 
constantly,  has  the  epithet  ipi^ouTroff,  or  sound- 
ing 5 and,  again,  their  bedsteads  and  beds  were 
Bet  in  a corresponding  place  in  the  honse  of 
Nestor  (iii.,  399).  This  was  for  bachelors.  Nestor 
himself,  as  Menelaua  likewise,  retires  to  his 
conjngal  chamber,  — the  muchos  of  the  lofty 
domoA'— a retired  apartment  in  an  upper  story. 

Ulysses  also — a beggar  trnly — but  hospitably 
favoured  by  Penelope  (xx.,  1)  sleeps  in  the 
prodomos,  though  with  no  bedstead.  Fleeces 
are  laid  upon  a bull’s  hide,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  coverlets  which  in  the  morning  he  takes 
into  the  megaron,  carrying  the  hide,  ^vpa^i, 
without.  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous  he  has 
like  dignified  accommodation  as  his  sons 
(vii.,  345). 

The  aithousa  is  thus  a member  of  the  prodomos 
at  Pylos  and  Sparta,  as  of  the  aule  at  Ithaka  j 
its  occupants  are  always  spoken  of  as  in  the 
prodomos,  but  under,  not  in,  the  aithousa.  The 
prodomos,  therefore,  had  its  aithousa,  as  well  as 
the  aule, — or  rather  we  have  to  infer  that  the 
aithousa  extended  round  the  aule,  but  on  the ; 
side  of  the  domos  a megaroyi  received  a certain 
development  as  its  prothyron,  and  by  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  house  and  its  offices  became 
distinguished  collectively  as  the  Prodomus.  Here 
there  is  no  unbecoming  accommodation  to  be 
found  for  a sleeping-place,  while  at  the  remoter 
side,  near  the  main  gates,  goats  and  cattle 
brought  up  to  snpply  a festival,  are  fastened  op. 
It  is  under  the  aithousa  that  Philmtius  finds  the 
piece  of  ship-timber  with  which  he  blockades 
from  within  “ the  portals  of  the  well-fenced  aule” 
when  the  time  is  coming  on  for  the  onslaught 
on  the  suitors. 

The  epithet  “sonuding”  or  "resonant,”  is 
manifestly  applicable  enough  to  a long  roofed 
corridor  or  lean-to  open  at  one  side. 

As  regards  the  prothyron  of  the  aule,  no  proof 
so  far  appears — let  us  rather  say,  no  presump, 
tion — that  it  was  covered  like  an  advanced 
portico.  The  following  notices  settle  some  points, 
but  leave  this  still  open  ; — Telemachns  and  Pisis- 
tratuB  draw  up  their  horses  at  the  palace  of 
Lacedmmon  as  Nausicaa  her  mule-car  at  her 
father’s,  in  the  proi/tyraof  the  domoi  (iv.,  20;  vii. ,4). 
But  when  Telemachns  takes  leave  of  llenelaus, 
the  horses  are  put  to,  and  they  drive  forth  of  the 
prothyron  and  the  sounding  aithousa  (xv.,  191). 
The  great  door  of  the  aule  was  thus  wide  and 
spacious  enough  to  admit  horses  and  chariot, 
which  agrees  with  the  massive  timber  that 
PhilmtiuB  employed  to  block  them.  We  may 
now  also  infer  that  the  stables  were  within  these, 
where  the  sorvauts  on  their  arrival  (iv.,  39)  had 
put  up,  and  fed  the  horses,  and  propped  the 
chariot  against  the  bright  walls  enopia  sigal- 
■centa.  Hence,  also,  is  explained  how  the  dung- 
heap  of  Ulysses  came  to  be  placed  so  naturally, 
however  unhandsomely,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  aule.  The  goats  and  steer  brought  for  the 
suitors’  feast  are  fastened  in  the  aithousa  (xx., 
178 — 1S9).  The  swine  are  left  to  feed  about  the 
£pK(a  (xx.,  164).  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the 
distribution  described  in  the  Greek  house  of 
Vitruvius,  where  the  main  entrance  admits 
horses  as  well  as  foot  passengers,  and  the  stables 
are  arranged  on  either  side  of  it,  and  thus  close 
to  the  road  and  as  remote  as  may  be  from  the 
inhabited  rooms. 

The  aule,  it  is  now  clear,  must  have  had  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a mere  apartment  j it  was  answerable 
to  the  bailey  of  a Mediaival  castle,  surrounded 
by  a wall,  well-built,  lofty,  and  with  strong 
coping.  It  bad  one  main  and  strong  door, — the 
space  in  front  of  it,  whether  covered  or  not,  most 
probably,  I think,  including  a covered  portico, 
is  the  prothyron, — the  door  has  double  leaves,  and 
within  are  stable  and  stall  for  mules,  horses  were 
unsuitable  for  Ithaka,  and  oxen ; for  the  latter 
possibly  only,  as  they  were  brought  up  for 
slaughter  at  sacrifice  end  festivity. 

On  the  return  of  Telemachns  from  his  exenr- 
eion,  his  first  care  is  to  reassure  his  mother;  on 
reaching  home,  he  placed  his  spear  against  a tall 
column,  and  wont  in  (atroj  — " ben  ”)  himself  and 
stepped  over  the  stone  threshold  (lainos  oudus) , 
and  here  Penelope  meets  him  issuing  from  her 
ihalaraos, — which,  for  anything  that  appears,  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  rather  as  on  quitting 
her  he  goes  " through  out  from  the  megaron  ” 
<xvii.,  61). 

This  stone  oudos,  or  threshold,  is  mentioned 
again  (xxiii.,  88)  when  Penelope  descends  from 
her  upper  chamber,  and  "entered  passing  over 


it  ” to  where  Ulysses  is  seated  by  a tall  column 
in  the  foil  blaze  of  a fire  that  has  been  lighted 
to  purify  the  megaron.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
threshold  of  the  door  that  separates  the  more 
public  from  the  private,  the  andronitis  from  the 
gunaiconitis — the  domestic  and  women’s  division 
of  the  palace.  Penelope  descends  by  stairs 
from  an  upper  chamber  (i.,  330)  to  expostulate 
with  Phemins  for  the  painful  subject  of  bis 
Trojan  song,  and  thrice  with  the  suitors,  and 
presents  herself  before  the  megaron  each 
time  “standing  by  the  stathmos — ‘door-post’ 
probably — of  the  firmly  wrought  te^OA,”  or  roofed 
structure  (xvi.,  413.  Cf.  v.  449),  and  again  in 
almost  similar  terms  (xviii.,  206,  and  also 
xxi.,  64).  It  must  be  on  the  inner  side  of  this 
doorway  that  she  sits  “ by  the  stathmos  of  the 
megaron  ” (xvii.,  96),  probably  the  same  as  that 
of  the  riyog,  reolioing  and  whirling  the  spindle 
while  Telemachns  and  his  guest  take  refreshment 
before  her,  after  issuing  from  the  bath  provided 
under  the  customary  tending  of  the  female 
servants. 

It  is  in  this  position  that  the  maiden  Nausicaa 
stands  to  interchange  those  last  words  with 
Ulysses  that  have  tonched  the  tenderest  and 
strongest  hearts  for  thousands  of  years  (viii., 
458). 

The  room  which  is  thus  entered  from  the 
megaron,  is  perhaps  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
corridor,  having  the  spaoionsness  of  a hall,  like 
the  tablinum  of  a Pompeian  house ; we  have 
seen  that  one  thalamus,  at  least,  opens  into  it. 
It  seems  to  pertain  to  the  division  of  the  general 
structure,  or  assemblage  of  structures,  that  is 
sometimes  specially  designated  or  rtyog. 

In  the  19th  book  we  have  an  example  of  how 
the  same  word  is  used,  in  both  a collective  and 
distinctive  sense,  within  a few  lines.  Ulysses, 
after  all  have  retired,  remains  alone  in  the 
megaron.  Hither  comes  Penelope  from  her 
thalamus  to  inquire  his  news  of  her  husband ; 
and  the  female  servants,  who  had  previously 
been  locked  out  from  the  megaron  by  Bury- 
cleia  (xix.,  15 — 30),]cam6  ont  from  the  ^negaron 
(xix.,  51 — 60),  and  proceed  to  clear  away  the 
remains  of  the  feast, — the  tables  and  caps  of 
the  retired  snitors, — liberally,  therefore,  they 
come  out  from  the  megaron  into  the  megaron  ; 
the  same  observation  applies  to  their  entrance 
(xxii.,  497);  so  in  the  touching  remonstrance  of 
Ulysses  with  Amphinomus  melathron,  elsewhere, 
particularly  the  blackened  roof-tree, — is  used  as 
general  term  for  the  palace, — and  to  move  across 
the  megaron,  or  dining-baU — the  "great  cham- 
ber” of  Master  Slender,  is  to  proceed  oiu  dwpa 
(xviii.,  150 — 153).  Penelope,  again,  speaks  of 
her  flock  of  geese  feeding  from  troughs  K'ard 
oZcoj-' and  ev  psyiipoig  (xix.,  535). 

The  conclusion  hereafter. 


PICKINGS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  1,229  pictnres  and  other  works  of  art 
exhibited  this  year  in  the  galleries  of  tbo  Royal 
Academy  have  been  talked  about  at  such  length 
in  so  many  places  that,  in  view  too  of  more 
than  ordinary  pressure  on  our  columns,  we  were 
disposed  to  confine  ourselves  to  a review  of  the 
architectural  drawings.  We  cannot,  however, 
bring  ourselves  quite  to  this ; bnb  shall,  never- 
theless, restrict  our  observations  to  compara- 
tively few  works. 

The  general  opinion  entertained  that  the 
Exhibition  of  1870  is  nob  quite  up  to  the  mark 
of  some  of  its  predecessors  is  probably  chiefly  | 
due  to  the  absence  of  those  special  stars  or  j 
universally-admired  favourites  which,  on  some  ! 
former  occasions,  have  taken  the  public  by  i 
storm.  Of  the  highest  grade  of  merit  illustrated  j 
(and  that  w©  regard  by  no  means  as  a contemp-  I 
tible  one),  there  probably  will  be  fonnd  a larger  j 
number  of  works  than  usual ; and  the  absence  [ 
of  very  bad  pictures,  though  by  no  means  total, 
is  tolerably  satisfactory. 

The  veteran  Landseer,  who  last  year  did  not 
increase,  even  if  he  could  be  thought  to  main- 
tain, his  high  reputation  in  bis  own  branch  of  art, 
comes  to  the  front  with  two  very  remarkable 
pictures.  There  is  the  more  cause  for  congratu- 
lation that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  Sir 
Edwin  has  permitted  himself  to  send  for  display 
a picture  noticeable  for  its  size,  and  eminently 
deserving  attention  for  its  subjects,  bob,  in  other 
respects,  fit  only  to  be  passed  by  in  solemn 
silence.  How  this  great  artist,  unless  fettered 
by  “ command,”  could  have  completed  and  sent 
for  exhibition  such  a work  we  can  explain  to 
ourselves  only  by  the  same  merciful  disposition 
of  Providence  which  seems  to  protect  puny. 


sickly,  and  deformed  children  by  an  especial 
share  of  their  parents’  love. 

Sir  Edwin’s  “ Voltigenr,  Winner  of  the  Derby 
and  St.  Leger,  1850,”  catches  the  eye  before  the 
visitor  enters  the  first  gallery.  Devoid  of  the 
slightest  trace  or  attempt  to  make  a picture,  it 
looks,  from  that  spot  as  well  as  on  a nearer 
approach,  a live  horse,  and  a very  noble  one  ; its 
blood  showing  in  the  delicate  nostril,  its  points 
fully  defined,  and  its  Instrous  skin,  not  too 
recently  curricombed,  gleaming  with  apparent 
swell  and  rotundity  of  muscle.  Two  wonderful 
cats  mutely  call  on  the  spectators  to  share  their 
own  evident  admiration  of  the  granderquadrnped. 
The  background  of  stall  and  litter  is  slightly, 
bob  not  too  slightly,  painted  in ; and  wo  see 
what  a race-horse  nob  only  should  be,  but 
actually  was  in  1850.  The  second  of  these 
portraits  of  onr  four-footed  cousins  has  a bad 
title,  which  may  be  taken,  we  feel  sure  not 
correctly,  as  a skit  on  a very  noble  and  self-deny- 
ing profession.  It  is  called,  (265)  " Doctor’s 
Visit  to  Poor  Relations  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens.” We  would  take  it  that  the  hour  of  the 
visit  is  alone  intimated  ; and  that  the  supremely 
nnconscious  black  monkey,  who  sits  perched  upon 
a rail  behind  the  larger  green  ape  tending  her 
sick  offspring,  is  not  intended  for  a medical 
visitor  intent  only  on  his  fee.  The  black  ingrate 
holds  a large  fruit  in  bis  hind  hands,  without 
prejudice  to  their  function  of  maintaining  him 
on  his  perch,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  eagerly 
emptying  a similar  luscious  morsel,  which  he 
holds  ia  his  anterior  graspers.  Naturalists  find 
a dozen  errors  in  the  picture,  bub  the  sick  look  of 
the  baby  monkey  and  the  anxiety  of  the  parent 
are  life  itself. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  true 
secret  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
animals  of  Landseer  lay  bold  on  the  mind.  It 
is  not  by  truth  to  uatnre  alone.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  painter  represents  hnman  passion 
under  the  guise  of  animal  nature.  This,  how- 
ever, is  caricature,  and  not  one  of  the  six  animals 
we  have  mentioned  approaches  a caricature. 
We  hold  that  the  kernel  of  the  matter  lies 
deeper.  There  is,  to  a certain  extent,  an  actual 
community  of  passional,  and  almost  of  iuteilec- 
tnal,  nature  between  man  and  many  of  the  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  more  especially  with  beasts 
and  birds.  The  common  emotions  of  parental 
instinct,  greediness,  fawning  admiration,  quiet 
enjoyment,  as  illustrated  in  the  paintings  before 
us ; the  agony  of  flight  or  the  ardour  of  the 
chase ; the  fierce  resolve  that  turns  to  bay  ; the 
sense  of  duty,  evinced  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  a sentinel ; to  refer  to  some  others 
of  the  best  known  of  Sir  Edward’s  pictures  : — 
all  these  are  sentiments  natural  to,  and  powerful 
in,  both  man  and  beast.  The  painter  who  seizes 
these  sentiments  iu  the  moment  of  their  most 
vivid  entirety,  clothes  them  in  well  and  truth- 
fully rendered  animal  form,  and  thus  brings 
“ our  poor  relations  ” before  ns,  as  part  of  that 
great  family  of  which  we  bold  the  primacy, 
gives  a more  deep  and  truthful  lesson  than  he 
may  himself  altogether  apprehend ; or,  if  so,  he 
apprehends  it,  as  we  admire  it,  by  instinct  and 
nob  by  argument. 

It  seems  somewhat  unchivalrons  to  name  such 
a portrait  as  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley 
afoer  the  animal  life  of  Landseer  ; although  the 
public  curiosity  has  probably  followed  this  order 
in  seeking  gratification.  The  large  price  of  two 
thousand  guineas,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
paid  for  this  portrait,  hardly  affords  so  good  a 
reason  for  giving  it  minute  attention  as  may  bo 
found  in  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
brilliant  skill  of  the  painter.  But  the  truth  is 
to  be  held  to  above  all  things,  and  the  truth  we 
take  to  be,  that  Mr.  Millais  has  scarcely 
consulted  his  own  great  reputation,  of  which  we 
all  feel  justly  proud,  by  the  style  in  which 
he  has  turned  out  of  hand  this,  as  well  as 
some  others,  of  his  later  works.  From  a certain 
standpoint  the  effect  ia  magical.  Bub  some- 
thing more  is  needed  in  a picture  that  is  to  live. 
The  lady  is  represented  as  standing  in  a con- 
servatory, with  a basket  of  flowers  on  her  left 
arm,  and  her  garden  scissors  hanging  from  her 
right  hand.  Attitude  and  expression  are  noble 
and  dignified;  the  features  are  beautiful;  and 
the  close  bands  of  dark  hair  set  off  a thorough- 
bred head.  In  play  and  sparkle  of  colour, 
lighted  up  by  the  contents  of  the  basket,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  ground  and  background  greenery, 
there  ia  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  But  the 
tropical  plants  behind  the  noble  lady  are  indis- 
tinct almost  to  smndginess.  The  trees  woven  in  a 
fairy  bower,  if  viewed  from  a distance,  display 
splotches  of  white  paint,  which  seem  as  if  laid 
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on  with  a trowel,  when  looked  at  closely.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  a picture  turned  out  of  hand 
with  this  roughness  will  not  be  durable. 

Wo  write  with  an  unaCpHcted  regard  for  the 
fame  of  an  artist  aa  to  whom  wo  think  that 
England  can  no  more  afford  that  be  should  waste 
his  time  in  fanciful  experiment,  than  it  coukl 
in  the  regrettable  case  of  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds. 
We  860,  in  the  aatiu  bows  of  Lady  Hurtley,  in 
the  ribbed  irowsers  and  felted  coat  of  Mr.  John 
Kelk,  a result  of  a visit  to  M.  Pore’s  gallery. 
But  it  is  the  hand  ing  of  bis  Francesca,  not  that 
of  his  Alsace  Knitters,  by  which  M.  Pore  will 
wish  to  be  remembered  ; and  a similar  opinion 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  hereafter  be  that  of  Mr. 
Millais. 

Of  the  other  pictures  by  this  artist,  that  of  the 
boyhood  ofKuleigh  is,  perhaps,  the  finest.  There 
ia  more  careful  painting  on  this  canvas  than  on 
those  wo  have  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is ’a  luxuriant  wealth  of  colouring  that  almost 
fatigues  the  eye.  The  blue  of  the  sea,  the  green 
of  the  lad’s  dress  and  hat,  the  Braziliau  shimmer 
of  the  heap  of  pebbles,  the  fiery  glow  of  the  rusty 
anchor,  tho  strong  but  not  inappropriate  colour- 
ing of  the  tattooed  vagabond  who  is  feeding  and 
intoxicating  tho  lad  with  tales  of  travel  until  his 
soul  seems  ready  to  leap  from  the  blue  depth  of 
his  eye, — are  all  evidences  of  a wonderful  mastery 
over  colour.  The  attitude  of  the  boy  is  ad- 
mirable. This  is  a picture  which,  somewhat 
toned  down  by  age,  the  painter  may  be  proud 
to  leave  behind  him. 

Another  ctrarming  work  by  Millais  is  “ A 
Flood”  (No.  91).  A wooden  cradle,  containing 
an  unconscious  infant,  is  floating,  or,  perhaps, 
stranded,  on  a muddy  lake,  caused  by  a sudden 
overflow  of  the  fens.  On  a tree,  dripping  with 
brilliant  rain,  drops,  and  with  its  branches 
encrusted  with  such  emerald  and  ruby  lichens  as 
•grow  not  in  any  bub  fairy  fens,  sits  a web 
chaffinch.  In  tho  danger  of  the  hour,  the  child’s 
fellow  traveller,  a miserable,  drenched  kitten, 
mews  forth  her  alarm,  unattracted  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  bird.  The  parents  are  putting  off  in  a 
boat  in  the  dim,  Putch  distance.  The  patch- 
work  coverlet,  and  the  floating  jug  of  yellow 
ware,  give  a homelike  truth  to  the  scene. 

But  the  work  of  Mr.  Millais  which,  in  the 
present  Exhibition,  has  most  interest  to  those 
who  look  to  the  future  of  art  in  this  country,  is 
No.  202,  “ The  Kuighb  Errant.”  A beautiful 
woman,  entirely  uodraped,  is  bound  to  a beech 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A knight, 
clad  in  full  plate  armour  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  cutting  the  rope  that  binds  her.  The 
corpse  of  one  of  the  rufiians,  whose  handiwork 
he  is  undoing,  is  visible  in  a dell  hard  by  ; and 
the  distant  figures  of  two  other  brigands  are  de- 
fined in  hasty  fl'ght  against  the  horizon.  Tho 
tree  is  a miracle  of  forestry.  The  face  and 
attitude  of  tho  knight  are  tender  and  gentle  j the 
colouring  of  the  picture  is  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Millais.  But  how  about  the  main  motive, 
— the  captive  ? Tiie  reply  to  this  question  is  a 
matter  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  yet  we 
will  not  here  pursue  it. 

The  name  of  J.  L.  Gerfirae  appears  with  the 
initials  denoting  an  honoraiy  foreign  associate, 
and  pictures  from  this  artist  are  on  the  walls  of 
tha  Academy.  No.  18,  “ The  Peath  of  Marshal 


dwindled  to  a mere  parapet.  The  deep  cleft  of 
i.he  Kedron  valley  is  nowhere.  On  the  area 
filled  by  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple, 
and  by  tho  forbifioations  of  Antonia,  grow  trees, 
like  those  in  n modern  osmetery.  Ridiculous 
little  bits  of  building,  miniatures  of  the  mosques 
El  Sakrah  and  El  Aksah  do  duty  for  tho  gor- 
geous temple  of  Heiod.  Nor  is  the  want  of  truth 
topographical  alone.  The  group  following  the 
soldiers,  from  the  ladder  and  other  insignia 
which  they  bear,  as  well  as  from  the  mysterious 
darkness  spreading  over  the  scene,  appear  to  be 
intended  as  proceeding  to  the  Crucifixion.  They 
could  no  more  have  approached  Jerusalem  from 
tho  east  for  such  a purpose  than  a review  in 
Hyde  Park  could  have  conducted  Lady  Jane 
Grey  to  the  Tower.  The  gloomy,  drifting  veil, 
towards  wbioh  two  of  the  groups  are,  very 
theatrically  poiuting,  seems  intended  to  indicate 
the  supernatural  darkness  of  the  hour.  The 
idea  suggested  that  the  effect  produced  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  one  which  ia  not  unfamiliar  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  these  awe-sttikiug 
phenomena.  But  the  moon,  which  was  at  the 
full  at  tho  Passover,  is  represented  as  a croeoeut ! 
Nor  is  the  actual  progress  of  the  profound  dark- 
ness in  which  stormy  volcanic  ashes  veil  a land- 
scape such  as  ia  here  represented.  It  advances 
like  a wall  of  nigbt.  Before  it,  all  laughs  in 
sunshine ; behind,  or  beneath  it,  all  is  obliterated 
from  the  view.  Ic  is  like  throwing  a mask  of 
ink  over  a landscape. 

Alma  Tadema  contributes  three  of  his  Roman 
interiors,  gleaming  with  marble  and  paved  with 
mosaic.  The  faces,  although  for  the  moat  part 
Roman  in  their  outlines,  wear  a look  of  sadness. 
These  grnphio  itstoratioDS  of  tbo  buried  life  of 
the  Campanian  cities  might  almost  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  occupations  of  the  Elysian 
fields. 

Of  Mr.  Calderon’s  four  pictures,  one  ia  a very 
charming  one,  “ The  Orphans”  (143).  A girl, 
dressed  in  mourning,  playing  a harp,  as  a wander- 
ing minstrel,  in  the  snow;  her  little  brother,  the 
sorrow  of  their  mourning  heightened  by  the  in 
congruity  of  his  stained  red  stockinga,  looking  on 
with  eyes  that  must  be  seen,  not  described.  We 
do  cot  envy  the  man  who  can  look  at  this  touch- 
ing picture  without  feeling  a tightening  in  the 
chest,  or  a mist  coming  over  his  eyes. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  produced  a picture 
that  will  live,  in  (203)  “Judge  Jeffreys  and 
Richard  Baxter.”  It  is  full  of  striking  contrasts, 
all  blended  and  bound  together  by  tha  story. 
The  vulgar,  insolent  judge  thundering  from  the 
bench — ihe  dignified,  sorrow-stricken  form  of  the 
defendant, — the  manly,  indignant  self-control 
with  which  his  supporter  regards  the  unjust 
judge, — the  courtier  pointing  jestingly  to  tho 
scurrilous  song, — the  old  dame,  in  a VVelsh  hat, 
expecting  to  see  some  sign  from  Heaven  to 
rebuke  the  harsh  impiety  of  Jeffreys, — the 
patched  lady  of  fashion  moved  almost  to  tears, — 
these  are  only  some  of  the  many  telling  points  of 
this  admirable  picture.  No.  363,  by  the  same, 
“ 'The  Daughter  of  a King,”  is  well  known,  from 
an  excellent  engraving. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward’s  “First  Interview  of  the 
Divorced  Empreaa  Josephine  with  the  King  of 
Rome”  (No.  916),  ia  characteristic  and  sug- 
gestive iu  espreasion,  full  and  rich  in  colour,  and 


sionable  character  of  the  coquettish  widow, 
under  all  her  beauty  and  rare  attraction.  Poor 
Sir  Roger  ! who  could  resist  that  adjustment  of 
the  tucker?  The  confidante  is  just  malicious 
enough  ; one  can  see  how  her  mischief  would 
burst  into  flame  when  the  knight  was  gone. 
His  manly  beauty  is  of  a noble  type — the  per- 
fectly-arranged drees,  the  honest,  earnest,  manly 
love  that  beams  from  his  figure  as  well  as  from  i 
bis  face.  The  soft  Persian  tints  of  the  screen-  i 
and  the  carpet  unite  with  those  of  the  dresses-  k 
in  a well-adjusted  harmony.  It  is  a charming  i 
picture.  Not  lees  so,  in  design  and  execution,  j, 
is  No.  267,  “The  Pulse,  the  Husband,  Paris.”"  | 
No.  364,  “ Mrs.  Rousby  as  Princess  Elizabeth  in  | 
‘ Tvvixt  Axe  and  Crown,’  ” is,  not  Princess  Eliza-  » 
betb,  but  Mrs.  Rousby.  It  ia  none  the  less  | 
charming  for  that  defect. 

“Louis  Kill,  and  Louis  Quatorze”  (No.  161),.  i 
is  a subject  which  we  suggested  to  Mr.  Calderon  ; 
for  a theme  some  three  years  ago.  It  is  ad-  i 
mirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Klmore.  The  contrast 
between  the  paTor  of  the  dying  king,  ihe  fresh 
health  of  the  infant  dauphin,  whose  likeness  is- 
most  truthfully  preserved,  and  the  anxious, 
boding,  look  of  the  lady  who  has  him  in  charge,, 
is  very  fine.  “An  Arab  Toilet”  (No.  986),  by 
the  same,  is  bright  with  Oriental  life  and  colour. 

Mr.  Cook  has  some  flue  landscapes,  clear  and 
distinct  as  those  of  Canaletti,  with  more  depth 
and  power  than  is  often  oviucedby  the  Venetian  | 
painter.  (87)  “ Venice,”  a moonlight  view  ;.  ,i 
(189)  “ A Calm  Day  on  the  Scheldt (266)  “ A ' 
Topo,  or  Lagnue  Fishing-boat,  Venice,”  heavy  'i 
with  the  repose  of  Italian  noon;  (365)  “ Land-  -i 
iog  Fish — Coast  of  Holland,”  with  its  charac-  -| 
toristio  Dutch  boat,  and  leathery  sails,  are  all  j 
pictores  fall  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 

We  cannot  pass  4C9,  “ St.  Francis  preaches  to  ; 
the  Birds,”  by  H.  S.  Marks.  The  saint  has  a 
more  respectable  and  attentive  audience  than  . 
always  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  followers  now-a-  - 
days.  All  birds  most  rare  and  bizarre  in  beak, 
and  plume,  and  ruff,  and  whisker,  are  there. 
The  hungry  pelican  crouches  on  the  ground 
the  kingfisher  pnrsnes  its  prey  unheeding  the 
words  of  peace.  Tho  preacher  is  a little  like  ’ 
Dean  Stanley.  The  birds  are  much  more  lifelike  : 
than  the  stuffed  remains  that  sliffon  under  seen-  - 
lar  coats  of  dust  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Faed’s  little  Irish  boy  slipping  out  of  his  • 
garments  “when  the  day  is  done”  (192),  is-; 
very  trne  to  nature.  The  “ Highland  Mother” 
(968),  though  rather  rough,  is  effective. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  life,  and  move- 
ment, and  fall,  stirring,  incident  of  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Macliae,  (197)  “ The  Earis  of  Des- 
mond and  Ormond.”  The  fiery  gesture  with- 
which  the  pri-jouer  throws  up  his  arms  is  re- 
flected, aa  it  were,  by  tho  arch  of  the  rainbow- 
It  is  thus  that  a hope,  which  is  not  altogether  ; 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  attends  on  tlie  indomitable  ' 
struggles  of  genius  and  perseverance,  in  days  of- 
menace  and  of  evil. 


Ney,”  ia  a powerful,  gloomy  sketch.  The  form  of  i careful  and  level  in  finish.  It  is  no  small  praise 
the  “ bravest  of  the  brave  ” lies  extended  on  the  1 to  eay  that  it  seems  to  us  the  best  picture  our 
ground.  The  firing  party  is  bnrtiedly  retreating, ! accomplished  countrywoman  has  yet  painted, 
as  if  ashamed  of  their  work  ; an  officer  glancing  j There  ia  something  very  charming  in  Mr.  G.  0. 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  follows  his  men.  Two  ■ Leslie’s  “Fortunes”  (104),  a group  of  pretty 
or  three  fresh  maiks  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall,  ' girls  watching  tbo  course  of  the  roses  which 
above  the  fallen  man,  tell  a sorry  tale  in  a fear- , they  throw  into  a little  mill-stream  at  their  feet, 
ful  language.  Tho  great  dome  of  the  Invalides  ’ to  indicate,  by  their  prosperous  or  adverse 
soaring  through  the  mist  beyond  seems  to  | voyage,  tho  course  of  their  own  true  loves.  The 
speak  of  the  murder  of  the  soldier,  when  the  picture  would  have  gained  by  additional  height, 


errors  of  the  man  clearly  have  been  forgotten. 
A stDl  further  demand  on  the  capacity  for  awe 
and  romantic  sympathy  is  made  by  (985), 
“ Jerusalem.”  Yet  this  well-known  picture  so 
outrageously  defiee  not  only  realistic  truth,  bot 
the  harmony  of  historic  incident,  that  it  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  criticism  in  this  respect.  A 
long,  picturesque  group  of  Roman  troops,  pre- 
ceded by  white-robed  Jews,  is  winding  along  a 
road  leading  from  the  Olivet  hills,  east  of 
Jerusalem,  towards  the  Holy  City.  The  double 
gate  towards  which  their  course  tends  is,  pp- 
parently,  meant  for  St.  Stephen’s  Gate.  But 
the  wall  is  about  as  much  like  that  of  Chester 
as  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  locality  seems  to 
have  been  rudely  sketched  from  a drawing,  by 
Count  de  Vogiic,  of  the  present  state  of  the  city, 
neglecting  the  great  changes  effected  by  the 
siege  under  Ticus,  as  well  aa  by  subsequent 
events.  The  mighty  wall  of  the  Harara  has 


as  the  park  scenery  stretching  behind  gives  a 
background  of  unbroken  green,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  sky.  No.  216,  “ Carry,”  by  the  same  artist, 
a flower  herself,  contemplating  other  flowers,  is 
also  very  pleasing. 

Tho  w'ater  in  No.  45, — “ Clara  Island ; the 
wind  going  down  with  the  son,”  by  J.  Brett, — 
seems  actoally  to  swell  and  heave  on  the  canvas. 
A scene  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  No.  126, — 
“ Contiguous  to  a melancholy  Ocean,” — is  an- 
other fine  sea-piece  by  the  same  artist. 

“ Michael  Angelo,”  in  No.  134,  by  H.  O’Neil, 
does  not  grasp  his  chisel  like  a sculptor,  least 
of  all  like  the  most  fiery  of  sculptors.  He  is 
working  too  tenderly,  and  in  his  own  shadow. 
The  subject  is  well  chosen. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  the  exhi- 
bition  is  (157)  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  tbe 
Perverse  Widow,”  by  W.  P.  Frith.  The  artist 
has  admirably  expressed  tbe  selfish,  unimpres- 


MINTON’S  CHINA  WORKS. 

FoREirosT  among  the  induBtrial  “lions”  con-i 
nected  with  the  ceramic  art,  stand  the  china 
works  of  Messrs.  Minton,  at  Stoke-upon-Tient, 
some  account  of  which  will  doubtless  interest 
many  readers  of  tbe  Builder.  The  works  were 
established  in  tbe  year  1789,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Minton,  a native  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Minton 
was  a practical  engraver,  and  clever  at  his  art. 
Ho  commenced  at  a time  very  favourable  for 
progress.  The  labours  of  Wedgwood,  which  had; 
attracted  so  much  attention  to  English  pottery,, 
had  paved  the  way  for  success,  and  called  for 
an  increased  production.  An  import  trade  had 
in  fact  been  converted  into  an  export  one. 
English  pottery  then  commanded  a high  range 
of  prices,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  old  “willow”  pattern  was  first  intro- 
duced at  these  works  (copied  from  an  old  Chiuea& 
plate,  tbe  production  of  Ching  Chang  Poo),  and 
was  then  sold  at  53.  6d.  per  dozen  plates,  whereas 
tbe  present  price  averages  about  2s.  Tbe  pro- 
ductions of  this  house  were  for  a number  of 
years  principally  confined  to  nsefnl  articles  ^ 
and  being  of  a good  durable  material,  without 
much  reference  to  artistic  decoration,  soon  com- 
manded a good  position  in  tbe  home  market. 
Mr.  Minton’s  career  was  highly  sucoessful 
thronghoot,  and  he  died  in  1836,  leaving  a 
handsome  competence.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Herbert,  who  obtained,  as  is 
well  known,  great  eminence  as  a potter.  He 
was  possessed  of  a fine  cultivated  taste,  with 
indomitable  energy  to  carry  out  his  views  of  iin. 
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proTiD^  tlio  £ki'ta  Sb  iovol^Bd  tlio  of 
best  talent  at  Ris  command,  both  English  and 
foreign ; and  the  speoimena  in  almost  every 
variety  of  style  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
may  be  referred  to  as  proofs  of  his  saccesp.  On 
thatoccaaion,bhefiratspecimensof  Minton’s  majo- 
lica ware,  now  so  celebrated,  were  exhibited}  as 
was  also  for  the  first  time  a combination  of  Parian 
statuary  with  decorated  porcelain  fur  dessert 
services.  The  service  of  this  class  was  pur- 
chased by  her  Majesty  as  a present  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Mr.  H.  Minton  was  com- 
missioned by  her  Majesty  to  make  the  preaenta- 1 
tion  } but,  as  great  coolness  had  arisen  between 
the  two  courts  on  account  of  a speech  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  some  delay  and  difficulty 
occurred  in  obtaining  au  audience}  bub  it  was 
at  length  satisfactorily  accomplished } the  present 
was  graciously  received } and  cordial  relations 
were  soon  afterwards  resumed.  Mr.  Minton 
was  throughout  his  career  as  much  distinguished 
by  his  philanthropy  and  liberal  support  of  every 
benevolent  object  as  he  was  for  his  skill  and 
eminence  as  a potter.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  amongst  his  many  other  good  works  he 
built  and  endowed  the  beautiful  church  at  Harts- 
hill  at  his  sole  cost.  After  a brief  retirement 
from  the  active  pursuits  of  his  calling  he  died  at 
Torquay,  in  1858.  It  should  have  been  men- 
tioned that  to  Mr.  Minton  the  publio  are 
indebted  for  the  revival  of  the  art  of  making 
encaustic  pavements,  now  in  such  general 
demand  for  churches  and  other  public  as  well  as 
private  buildings.  It  will  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  if  we  state  that  for  many  years 
he  pursued  this  branch  of  business  at  a very 
considerable  annual  loss}  and  when  on  one! 
occasion  bo  was  urged  by  his  partner  to  give  it  j 
up,  his  characteristic  reply  was,  “ Say  no  more,  1 
now  : I will  make  encaustic  tiles  if  they  coat  me 
a guinea  each.”  Mr.  Minton  took  an  active  ( 
part  in  preparing  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855,  and  had  repeated  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  who  presented  him  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Mr.  Minton  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell  (High  Sheriff  of 
Staffordshire  last  year)  and  Mr.  Michael  Daintry 
iHollins } and  these  gentlemen  worthily  emulated 
.the  conduct  of  their  deceased  relative  by  doing 
alt  in  their  power  to  continue  the  fame  that  had 
been  achieved,  until  they  dissolved  partnership 
in  1868.  The  encaustic  tile  department  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Hollins,  and  all  the  other  branches  of 
manufacturo  are  carried  on  as  nsual  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  conjnnction  with  his  consin,  Mr. 
T.  W.  L.  Herbert  Minton,  so  that  the  old  name 
is  not  likely  to  become  extinct.  I 

The  manufactures  of  the  firm  embrace  nearly  , 
every  article  of  the  potter’s  art  } so  much  so, 
that  any  one  embarking  in  the  retail  trade  might, 
from  these  works  alone,  completely  furnish  his 
shop,  from  the  richest  and  most  costly  ornament, 
to  the  requisites  for  kitchen  use.  The  cost  ex- 
pended in  modelling  these  varied  manufactures, 
has  been  enormous,  as  any  one  would  readily 
imagine  who  paid  a visit  to  their  show-rooms, 
which  contain  only  their  own  productions.  The 
annual  value  of  the  ware  produced  has  averaged 
of  late  years  about  105,000Z. 

The  number  of  hands  employed,  is  between 
1,600  and  1,700,  and  amongst  them  there  arc 
upwards  of  600  females,  a fact  of  especial  inte- 
rest to  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employ- 
ment of  Females } but  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  this  large  number  will  make  but  an 
indifferent  show  at  the  forthcoming  “ Workmen’s 
International  Exhibition.”  The  females  are 
variously  employed.  The  greater  number  are 
employed  in  enamelling}  that  is,  in  colouring 
patterns  that  are  printed  in  outlines.  Others 
are  engaged  with  the  printer  transferring  the 
prints  to  the  ware ; some  attending  the  throwers 
and  turners}  and  many  engaged  in  the  ware- 
houses. There  is  only  one  lady  painter  in  the 
establishment,  and  she  boldly  challenges  com- 
petition  with  the  sterner  sex.  The  art-director 
of  the  establishment  is  Mr.  Leon  Amonx.  There 
fare  two  clever  German  painters  ; all  the  rest  are 
jEnglisb,  some  of  them  superior  artists,  and  who 
■•.derived  much  advantage  from  their  course  of 
jaLudy  at  the  School  of  Art,  conducted  at  the 
libuilding  erected  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
iiHerbert  Minton,  in  this  town. 

[|  The  firm  gained  the  council  medal  at  the 
dExhibition  of  1851,  and  the  mi^daille  d’honneur 
At  the  Pai'is  Exhibition,  1855. 


' “A  Place  Open  to  Merit.” — Several  cor- 
ireapondents  inquire  for  further  particulars.  We 
I must  refer  them  to  the  Office  of  Works. 


SIR  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON,  BART. 

Sir, — From  his  endeavours  to  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and 
the  proposal  to  place  a monument  of  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  a separate  memorial  note 
of  Sir  James  Simpson  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  Builder'. 

In  reference  to  his  attack  on  hospital  crowding, 
Dr.  Millington,  who  was  a pupil  of  his,  says, — 

" One  matter,  from  its  vast  and  increasing  importance, 
must  not  be  passed  over.  The  bamane  mind  of  Simpson 
had  been  directed  for  years  before  hia  death  to  a subject 
which  is  only  just  now  receiving  the  attention  it  onght 
long  ago  to  have  done.  He  had  long  been  shocked  at  the 
result  of  amputations  in  large  hospitals;  and  after  ten 
years'  investigation  he  began  an  attack  on  hospital  crowd- 
ing, and  the  direful  evils  which  result  from  it.  His  vigo- 
rous mind  was  to  the  very  last  occupied  with  what  has 
taken  the  name  of  ‘ Hospitalism  and  the  results  of  bis 
labours  have  jet  to  como ; and  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  be  productive  of  incalculable  good;  though  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  investigated  so  thoroughly  that 
the  exact  cause  or  causes  of  the  mortality  after  amputa- 
tions performed  in  large  hospitals  can  be  said  to  have 
been  thoroughly  ascertaiucd.” 

Dr.  Millington  states,  that  Dr.  Stanley,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  had  readily  cjnsented  to 
the  burial  of  Simpson’s  body  in  the  abbey  ; but 
by  that  time  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
public  funeral  at  Edinburgh}  and  seventeen  bnn- 
dred  persons  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

In  the  numerous  accounts  of  Sir  James’s 
doings  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
press,  there  are  a few  shortcomings,  errors,  or 
omissions,  in  reference  to  old  events,  which  it 
may  be  allowable  for  one,  even  here,  to  note,  who 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  as  I was,  at  a time  when  the  baker’s 
son  bad  not  many  friends.  One  of  these  notes  is 
in  reference  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  anms- 
thetic  power  and  use  of  chloToftyim  in  child-birth. 
That  others  preceded  him  in  the  use  of  ether  in 
tootli-drawing,  or  even  in  other  surgical  ope- 
rations, may,  doubtless,  be  the  fact}  as  it  was, 
indeed,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had,  many 
years  before,  called  attention  to  nitrous  oxide, 
as  a power  which  had  rapt  him  up,  out  ol 
the  fleshy  and  paic-feeling  state,  into  the 
quasi-Bpiritnal } ond  induced  him,  while  in  that 
state,  to  annonneo,  as  an  “infallible”  oracle, 
that  " nothing  exists  but  ideas.”  That  Simpson, 

. however,  was  the  exclusive  originator  of  the 
professional  practice  of  destroying  pain  in  child- 
birth } and  had  the  idoa,  too,  of  doing  so,  previ- 
ously altogether  to  Morton  the  American  dentist’s 
professional  experiments  with  ether  in  1846,  the 
writer  of  the  present  note  for  one  can  testify. 
Before  that  time,  Simpson  and  he  were  associated 
in  an  investigation  into  the  reality  or  falsity  of 
artificial  entrancement,  by  what  is  called  mes- 
merism  ; as  many  of  the  most  noted  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  who  witnessed  our  joint  experiments, 
well  knew  ; and,  although  some  of  these, — such 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Combe,  and  others, 
— are  now  dead;  others,  such  as  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers, — and  Professor  Balfour,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  who  kindly  introduced  me  to 
Dr.  Simpson, — still  live.  So,  I presume,  does 
Mr.  James  Gall,  son  of  an  early  inventor  of  a 
system  of  printing  for  the  blind,  who  took  part  in 
our  iuveatigation  } as  also,  for  a time,  did  the  late 
Mr.  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull,  Advocate,  or  Scottish 
Barrister,  but  lately  of  the  Rolls  Office,  London,  a 
family  connexion  of  mine,  whose  persecution  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Exeter  Hall 
patrons  killed  him. 

Now,  at  that  time,  or  between  1835  and  1840, 
Dr.  Simpson  steadily  entertained  the  idea  of 
using  the  “ deep  sleep  ” and  pain-killing  power  of 
artificial  entrancement  in  midwifery,  or  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  natural  birth  } while  my  object 
bad  a curious  antithetical  co-relationship  to  that, 
as  it  related  to  an  investigation  of  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  life  of  entrancement  itself,  which  has 
since  been  more  fully  carried  out  at  Glasgow 
and  London.  A writer  in  the  Scotsman  news- 
paper, ignorant  of  Dr.  Simpson’s  one  grand 
object  even  at  that  time,  thinks  proper  to  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  regret,  and  almost  censure, 
that  be  should  have  dabbled,  idly,  as  ho  seems 
to  think,  or  without  a direct  purpose,  in  what 
was  then  (if  it  is  not  still)  a sort  of  tabooed 
line  of  research  amongst  medical  men.  Simp- 
son’s unconcealed  experiments,  however,  only 
showed  his  steady  purpose,  and  hia  supe- 
rior sagacity  and  moral  courage,  although  he 
failed  to  render  either  artificial  entrance- 
ment, or  ether,  or  nitrous  oxide,  subservient  to 
that  grand  and  destined  purpose  of  his  life.  It 
was  to  him  quite  a secondary  matter,  certainly ; 
but  I have  seen  him  also  experimenting  on  the 
possibility  of  performing  surgical  operations  on 
[ the  entranced,  by  singeing  with  a red-hot  poker 


the  eye-brow  and  the  fiesh  of  entranced  patients 
in  the  Lock  Hospital,  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  at  that  time  tho  superintendent.  A nd  neither 
(lid  he  spare  himself  in  his  experiments  with 
chloroform  } for  before  any  other  human 
being  had  ever  been  rendered  insensible  by 
it,  he  tried  it  on  himself  and  his  aa- 
sistaut;  and  his  first  knowledge  of  its  level- 
ling power  was  acquired  beneath  his  own 
table,  where  he  found  himself  lying  when  he 
” came  to  himself.”  This  anecdote  I have  long 
known,  althongh  I had  by  that  time  loft  Edin- 
burgh, and  did  not  witness  it.  I mention  it  now 
because  1 have  not  seen  it  stated  in  any  of  the 
numerous  memoirs  of  him  at  present  in  circnla- 
tion.  Nor  have  I observed  another  interesting 
anecdoteof  Simpson, with  reference  to  his  election 
by  the  Town  Councillors  of  Edinburgh,  as  succes- 
sor to  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  there,  which  election  I had  the 
pleasure  of  promoting  through  friends  of  the 
councillors.  There  was  a strong  opposition,  and 
the  election  was  at  one  time  very  doubtful.  A 
serious  objection  to  him  as  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery was  that  he  was  not  a married  man. 
This  “bull”  Simpson  at  once  “took  by  tho 
horns.”  He  immediately  prepared  a house  for 
hia  intended  bride,  a most  attractive  and 
amiable  lady,  a cousin  of  hia  own,  whom  he 
had  long  previously,  I believe,  selected  as  his 
choice;  and  at  his  “ house  heating,”  before  hia 
marriage,  I had  the  honour  of  taking  a prominent 
part.  His  marriage  then  took  place ; and,  no 
doubt,  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  some 
of  his  opponents,  the  serious  objection  that  he 
was  unmarried  no  longer  existed  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  John  E.  Dove. 


KENSINGTON  GORE  ROAD,  HALL  OF 
ARTS,  AND  THE  PARK. 

Tiie  proposed  change  of  roadway  and  elision 
from  Hyde  Park  of  an  elongated  strip  of  25  yards 
in  width  by  500  yards  in  length,  from  the 
Queen’s  Gate  to  the  Prince’s  Gate,  have  caused 
much  public  anxiety,  and  even  more  serioua 
alarm  to  the  residents  of  the  now  extensive  and 
fashionable  vicinage  of  South  Kensington. 

As  the  stnpendons  Colosseum  approaches 
completion,  and  the  lustrous  monument  to  Prince 
Albert  will  soon  be  divested  of  its  sojiffolding, 
some  alteration  of  the  roads  and  grounds  have 
doubtless  become  requisite  ; but  the  conversion 
(now  in  progress)  of  the  old  ride  along  the 
flower-walk  into  shrubbery,  and  the  substitution 
of  a new  driftway  from  tho  Serpentine  Bridge 
to  Exhibition-road,  not  only  met  the  difficulty,  so 
far  as  the  monument  is  conoerned,  but  effectu- 
atsd  a great  public  accommodation. 

What  now  seems  to  be  desired  is  to  divert  this 
the  principal  thoroughfare  at  the  West-end,  so 
as  to  remove  it  a greater  distance  from  the  Hall 
of  Arts,  and  to  make  it  quadrate  with  the  Horti- 
cultural grounds  and  cjonservatory,  with  which 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Colosseum  is  at  right 
angles.  It  would  be  well  tohavean  enlarged  foot- 
way in  front  of  the  portico  and  chief  entrances 
on  either  aide  of  this  magnificent  structure ; and 
if  this  can  be  done  without  invading  popular 
privileges  of  park,  and,  above  all,  without 
removing  a range  of  fifty  ornamental  and  nearly 
full-grown  trees,  surely  tho  Commissioners  may 
feel  satisfied,  even  although  the  enlarged  road 
and  pathways  may  not  critically  square  with 
their  oval. 

If  the  long  reach  of  park  required  should  be 
conceded  to  them,  adieu  to  the  sylvan  and  ornate 
character  of  this  portion  of  Hyde  Park.  Not 
fifty,  but  nearly  double  that  number  of  vigorous 
and  umbrageous  foresters  must  be  displaced,  to 
be  lopped  20  ft.  up  the  stem,  bandaged  as  those 
in  Park-lane  have  been  for  two  years,  so  as  to 
attain  afterwards  a sickly  vegetation ; and  all  this 
at  an  enormous  expense  and  waste  of  woodland 
scenery. 

Having,  many  years  back,  given,  through  the 
Builder,  hints  as  to  the  removal  of  the  old  park 
wall  along  Piccadilly,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dozen  planes  tchic/t  woui  grace  the  footway,  as  on 
a Parisian  boulevard ; and  since  that  time  (about 
1858)  having  recommended,  through  the  same 
source,  the  widening  of  Park-lane,  and  its  exten- 
sion through  Hamilton-place,  at  the  same  time 
showing  that  the  range  of  about  thirty  vigorous 
and  spreading  planes  might  be  left  hi  the  park- 
side  footway  ; perhaps,  althongh  my  views  in  the 
latter  case  were  not  fully  agreed  with,  I may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  a plan  which  may  meet  with 
general  approval,  and  possibly  reconcile  diffi- 
culties “ depart  et  d'av.trc." 
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To  cut  away  and  desolate  three  or  more  acres 
of  the  park,  in  this  its  most  valued  part,  cannot 
be  tolerated  ; while  to  utilise  a narrow  strip, 
without  disturbing  a branch,"'  if  it  tend  to 
general  enjoyment  and  convenience,  may  meet 
the  difficulty. 

In  brief,  then,  my  plan  is  to  leave  every  tree 
as  it  is. 

The  outer  row  of  elms,  with  some  planes, 
chesnuts,  and  birch,  number  fifty-five  between 
the  Queen’s  Gate  (Albert-road)  and  Prince’s 
Gate ; and  thence  to  the  barrack  stables  there 
are  ten  more.  This  range  of  vigorous  foresters, 
well  spread,  and  in  height  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft., 
stand,  on  an  average,  6 ft.  inside  the  park  rails, 
two  only  being  within  5 ft. 

The  park-side  footway  averages  a width  ex- 
ceeding 12  ft. 

The  driftway  varies  from  41  ft.  to  31  ft.,  and 
the  paved  footway  on  the  south  side  from  8 ft.  to 
10  It.,  giving  an  entire  width  of  causeway,  in 
some  parts  of  55  ft.,  and  between  Albert  and 
Exhibition  Gates  of  74  ft. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  present 
railing  were  withdrawn  parkward,  and  ranged 
18  ft.  inside  the  row  of  trees,  forming  a gravel 
walk  of  that  width  (shaded  also  at  intervals  by 
many  old  standards),  the  width  of  the  present 
external  footway,  together  with  the  interval  of 
6 feet  between  the  tree  range  and  the  now- 
standing  fence,  would  increase  the  carriage 
driftway  by  20  ft.,  and  thus  leave  ample  scope 
for  widening  the  paved  footway  on  the  south 
side  : thus  an  external  footway  of  18  ft.  (besides 
the  diameter  of  the  growing  trees — say,  2 ft.) 
might  be  secured  to  the  public,  without  any 
apparent  loss  of  extent  in  the  park  grounds,  whilst 
such  an  arrangement  — vide  Park-lane,  vide 
Birdcage-walk — would  rather  give  apparent  ex- 
tent to  the  park,  at  the  same  time  conferring 
improved  value  on  the  vicinage  and  inestimable 
solace  to  those  who  wend  their  way  afoot. 

The  site  and  direction  of  the  Queen’s  and 
Entland  Gates  would  appear  to  favour  such  an 
adjustment,  as  they  both  stand  back  (inward) 
from  the  line  of  railing  j viz.,  Queen’s  Gate  18  ft., 
and  at  Kutland  Gate  the  railing  curves  out- 
ward 15  ft.  towards  the  cavalry  stables. 

As  to  the  Guards’  barracks,  their  structural 
unfitness  for  troops,  the  incalculable  damage 
they  inflict  upon  the  grandest  site  of  the  western 
metropolis,  the  impossibility  of  extending  im- 
provements towards  Knightsbridge  whilst  they 
axe  continued  there, — this  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  fully  treated  years  past  in  the  Bidlder  i 
it  is  therefore  deferred,  only  remarking  now 
that  the  position  and  aspect  of  the  officers’ 
quarters,  mess-rooms,  &c.,  may,  in  some  degree, 
strengthen  the  position  ; otherwise,  Chelsea,  for 
cavalry,  would  surely  be  near  enough,  if  our 
Foot  Guards  find  it  agreeable. 

Quondam. 


CARLISLE  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  design  by  lleasrs. 
Lanyon  & Co.  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  GO, 0001. 5 and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  are 
inquiring  why  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan’s  plan, 
which  would  give  all  they  want  for  30,0001., 
Messrs.  Courtney  & Co.  having  offered  to  do  the 
work  for  that  sum,  should  be  superseded.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  any  sufficient  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  


FAT  LUBE  OF  COLUMNS,  ST.  SWITHIN’S, 
LINCOLN. 

We  are  informed  that  the  pillars  in  the 
church  now  building  in  the  old  Sbeep-sqnare, 
Lincoln,  have  failed.  The  local  Gazette  says  the 
parish  committee  has  examined  the  pillars,  and 
not  only  are  they  of  opinion  that  they  must  be 
token  down  and  rebuilt,  but  the  architect  (Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Louth)  coincides  in  this  opinion.  A 
few  days  ago  a meeting  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee was  held  in  the  vestry,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  blame  attached  to  the  architect, 
and  be  was  required  to  poll  down  the  interior 
pillars,  and  rebuild  them  at  his  own  cost.  To 
this  resolution  Mr.  Fowler  demurred.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  pillars  must  come  down  ; but  he 
did  not  think  that  he  was  called  upon  to  rebuild 
them.  On  Friday  morning  another  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held,  and  Mr.  Fowler  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  for  immediately  pulling 
down  the  pillars,  which  have  cracked  in  all 
directions,  but  affirmed  that  the  cause  of  their 
giving  way  must  have  arisen  from  accident,  or 
from  bad  workmanship;  whilst  several  members 
of  the  committee  insisted  that  the  giving  way  of 


the  pillars  was  caused  by  the  material  that  had 
been  used. 

After  discussion,  it  was  ultimately  resolved 
that  Mr.  Christian  should  examine  the  pillars, 
and  report  the  cause  of  the  failing.  If  the  cause 
arise  from  improper  design,  or  from  the  material 
used  being  inadequate  to  bear  the  superincum- 
bent  weight,  then  the  architect  is  to  bear  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  ; bub  if  the  defect  arise  from 
bad  workmanship,  then  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
is  to  bo  borne  by  the  contractor, — the  costs  of 
the  reference  to  follow  the  decision.  This 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  architect 
and  Mr.  Lovelee,  the  builder,  and  both  parties 
signed  the  resolution. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  INFIRMARY. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Infirmary  here  has  just 
taken  place.  It  is  situated  in  Grosvenor-road. 
The  building  has  been  renovated  and  enlarged, 
under  a contract  with  Mr.  Strange,  builder. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  place  have  been 
built,  the  old  infirmary  being  composedof  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  rooms,  which  are  now 
enlarged  to  good-sized  dining-rooms,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  twenty-four  persons.  Some 
new  rooms,  however,  have  been  added,  and 
taking  all  the  rooms  into  consideration,  accom- 
modaUon  can  be  found  for  thirty-eight  persons. 
There  are  two  men’s  wards,  16  ft.  by  46  ft.  and 
14  ft.  high,  to  which  are  attached  bath-rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  aud  laboratories  on  the  second.  In 
conjunction  with  these  there  is  a man’s  day- 
room,  furnished  with  carpets,  pictures,  tables, 
chairs,  &c.,  by  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Molyneux.  This 
room  is  to  be  used  by  the  convalescent,  and  for 
their  amusement  several  games  are  provided. 
There  are  two  women’s  day  wards,  furnished  by 
Lady  Georgiana  Molyneux  in  a similar  style. 
Clocks  have  been  presented  to  each  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Molyneux  Williams.  There  are  three  con- 
valescent wards,  but  they  are  rather  small;  a 
large  waiting-room  for  out-patients,  and  three 
oonsultiog-rooms.  There  is  likewise  a private 
set  of  rooms  for  the  matron  and  resident  surgeon, 
with  bedrooms  adjoining.  There  is  a large  wash- 
house, with  laundry,  cooking-kitchen  and  scul- 
lery, larders,  cellars,  and  store-rooms.  In  the 
hall  a lift  has  been  invented,  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  to 
take  up  three  at  a time, — the  patient  and  two 
assistants.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a lift  of 
smaller  dimensions,  for  sending  up  dinners,  &c. 
There  are  a great  number  of  pictures  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  quotations  from  Scripture. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  comments  on 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  withdrawn.  We  have  before  us  several 
letters  on  the  subject,  and  some  observations  by 
Mr.  John  Liddle,  the  Whitechapel  Medical  Officer 
of  Health;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  print  them. 
The  Board  of  Works  must  be  more  careful  next 
time.  This  is  not  the  first  withdrawal,  and  such 
work  costs  money. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

New  Law  Courts. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  was  nnable  to 
place  block  plans  of  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the 
library  of  the  House  until  they  received  the 
sanction  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Leicester-square. — In  answer  to  the  same  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  some  years  since 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  enabling  the 
local  authorities  to  take  possession  of  any  vacant 
space  in  the  metropolis  for  which  an  owner  could 
not  be  found.  The  local  authorities  had  done  so 
in  the  case  of  Leicester-square;  but  an  owner 
at  once  turned  up,  and  established  bis  title. 
The  square,  therefore,  being  private  property, 
nothing  could  be  done  nntil  they  found  a law 
enabling  them  to  dispossess  the  owners.  The 
sooner  the  better,  add  we. 

Workmen’s  Inventions. — In  reply  to  a question 
from  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Attorney-General  stated 
that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to  protect  the 
unpatented  inventions  of  workmen  in  the  forth- 
coming International  Exhibition.  He  believed 
that  the  Act  of  1865  would  be  insufficient,  in 
consequence  of  the  interpretation  that  had  been 
pat  on  it  that  when  a workman  exhibited  an 
invention  another  person  might  take  onb  a patent 
for  it.  He  proposed  to  introduce  a short  Bill, 
giving  the  workman  protection  for  his  invention 
for  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 


Exhibition.  He  had  arranged  with  the  secretary  x 
of  the  Exhibition  for  a list  of  the  inventions  of  ; 
workmen  to  be  exhibited. 

The  Supply  of  Water. — Mr.  Whalley  asked  the  I 
Home  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  recom-  1 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  the  i 
supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis  should  be  on  » 
the  system  of  constant  instead  of  intermittent 
supply,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  t 
Government  to  adopt  any  and  what  measures,,  , 
with  a view  to  giving  effect  to  such  recom-  i 
mendation.  Mr.  Bruce  said  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners  went  much  further  than  the  mere  i 
question  of  the  intermittent  or  constant  supply  I 
of  water.  They  proposed  that  all  the  property  of  ; 
the  private  companies  should  be  transferred  to  a 
central  body,  and  that  from  that  time  forward 
every  householder  should  be  obliged  to  take  i 
water  on  the  condition  that  he  was  constantly  I 
supplied.  The  necessary  preliminary  to  giving  t 
effect  to  that  recommendation  was  to  create  a ; 
central  authority.  He  bad  been  in  communica-  j 
tion  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  i 
he  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  measure  r 
could  only  be  properly  carried  into  effect  when  t 
the  measures  for  creating  a general  municipal  I 
government  for  the  metropolis  had  been  matured.  \ 


BARRACKS  IN  WINDSOR. 

The  British  soldier  in  full  training  is  an  expen- 
sive article.  We  are  reminded  of  this  fact  year 
by  year  as  the  army  estimates  are  brought  il 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  he  ;i 
be  an  article  of  necessity  or  of  luxury,  it  is  not  ti 
within  our  province  at  present  to  discuss.  If  it  i 
be  true  of  tho  army  generally  that  it  entails  i 
heavy  expense,  it  is  more  especially  so  of  that  !i 
portion  of  it  known  as  the  honsehold  troops. 
The  duties  of  the  regiments  of  guards  in  ordinary  : 
times  never  extend  beyond  our  own  shores,  and  i 
seldom  to  any  other  places  than  the  metropolis 
and  the  royal  borough  of  Windsor.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is,  perhaps,  an  occasional  month  ’ 
under  canvas  at  Aldershott.  The  household  < 
brigade  is  admitted,  and  deservedly  so,  to  be  the  ^ 
dlite  of  our  army.  In  dress,  drill,  and  equip- 
ment it  is  unequalled.  It  is  not  often  that  wa  ;i 
indulge  in  any  grand  military  show,  but  when-  •' 
ever  this  is  done,  onr  guards  form  a sight  of 
which  any  Englishman  may  well  feel  proud. 

But  although  we  have  always  been  careful  to  i 
have  these  troops  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  have  > 
maintained  their  equipment  and  drill  at  a high 
point  of  excellence,  there  has  nntil  lately  been  . 
one  great  defect.  The  barrack  accommodation  i 
for  this  portion  of  onr  military  force  was  not  only  ’ 
not  the  best,  bnb  was  certainly  below  the  average.  . 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  Windsor,  where  i 
both  the  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks  were  de-  > 
fective  and  insufficient.  It  had  become  a well-  • 
known  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  these  ! 
regiments  was  much  too  high.  Taking  into  i 
account  the  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  i 
reernits,  and  that  these  troops  had  not  to  endor©  il 
any  of  the  hardships  more  or  less  incident  to  the  i 
life  of  a soldier,  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  ; 
them  could  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way.  , 
It  conld  only  arise  from  the  inferior  accommoda-  • 
tion  afforded  by  such  barracks  as  those  in  Sheet-  • 
street,  Windsor,  or  Portman-streeb  and  Charing  ;! 
Cross  in  London. 

The  matter  having,  of  necessity,  forced  itself  ! 
on  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities,  in-  ■ 
quiries  were  instituted  by  the  War  Office.  This  i 
led  to  a determination  to  enlarge,  remodel,  or>  ; 
as  in  London,  to  remove  the  barracks  to  more  ! 
eligible  situations,  in  order  to  secure  the  better  ' 
health  and  longer  life  of  the  guards.  Itwas.there-  • 
fore,  determined  to  make  very  extensive  altera-  • 
tiona  as  well  as  additions  to  both  cavalry  and  I 
infantry  barracks  in  Windsor  ; and  in  the  present  I 
paper  we  purpose  giving  some  account  of  what  i 
has  been  done  to  the  latter. 

What  must  now  be  called  the  old  barracks  had  I 
its  entrance  in  Sheet-street,  at  a point  where  i 
the  street  was  narrowest.  It  occupied  nearly  i 
the  four  sides  of  a quadrangular  site,  the  entire  : 
area  of  which  was  a little  over  a third  of  an  : 
acre  of  ground.  The  parade-ground  (if  it  de- 
served the  name  of  one)  covered  a space  of 
about  2,000  square  yards,  and  was  scarcely  j 
large  enough  to  muster  the  troops  in  garrison.  i 
The  main  block  of  building  faced  Sheet-street. 
It  contained  thirty-two  rooms,  measuring  some  > 
50  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  about  10  ft.  in  average 
height.  Each  of  these  rooms  was  occupied  by  ; 
twenty-eight  men,  thus  giving  a saperficial  area 
of  40  square  feet,  or  400  ft.  cubical  measure,  to 
each  man. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  men  were  bud* 
died  together  in  very  insufficient  space ; and  it 
could  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  their  health 
Buffered  in  consequence.  Nor  did  their  officers 
fare  much  better  ; for  their  quarters  were  of  a 
description  not  at  all  befitting  the  rank  and 
position  of  the  gentlemen  usually  holding  com- 
missions in  the  Guards’  regiments. 

Then,  again,  there  was  no  accommodation 
whatever  provided  for  the  married  soldiers. 
These  were  obliged  to  live  out  of  barracks, 
either  in  lodgings  or  in  small  cottages,  wherever 
they  could  find  them  in  the  town.  This  was 
not  only  very  inconvenient,  but  often  entailed  a 
heavy  expense  on  the  men  themselves. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  in  a space  so 
confined  as  that  we  have  described  anything 
approaching  to  free  exercise  or  recreation  was  out 
of  the  question.  As  a natural  result  following 
this,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  men  were 
often  found  either  incapacitated  for  duty  by 
actual  sickness  or  showing  that  want  of  robust 
health  which  always,  more  or  leas,  marks  those 
who  live  in  confined  spaces. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  European  government  would  have  suffered 
its  choicest  troops  to  be  accommodated  as  our 
Foot  Guards  were  at  Windsor;  and  hence  our 
national  credit  was  somewhat  at  stake.  Al- 
though many  royal  and  distinguished  visitors 
came  to  the  royal  borough  to  see  its  castle  and 
the  attractive  scenery  around  it,  or  to  be  the 
guests  of  Her  Majesty,  yet  amongst  the  many 
sights  worthy  of  their  notice  we  could  never 
include  the  infantry  barracks,  except  it  bad 
been  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
saw  it.  Now,  however,  all  this  is  changed.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Queen  has  taken  a deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  what  has  been  done  to  secure 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  troops.  To  do 
this  a large  outlay  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary, both  in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  in  the 
erection  and  alteration  of  the  buildings ; but, 

I even  financially  considered,  this  outlay  has  been 
a wise  one. 

Previously  to  the  alterations  there  stood  in 
Sheeb-street,  and  close  to  the  barracks,  a block 
of  old,  decayed  almshouses.  These  being  sold, 
the  War-Office  secured  the  site,  with  a view 
to  commence  the  necessary  alterations.  Behind 
the  main  block  of  the  barracks,  which  we  have 
already  described,  was  a narrow  lane,  and,  fur- 
ther in  the  rear,  a large  space  occupied  as  gar- 
dens, in  which  stood  some  eighty  or  ninety  one- 
story  cottages.  Most  of  these  were  little  better 
than  hovels,  and  were  simply  a disgrace  to  the 
town.  The  authorities  at  the  War-Office  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  securing  the  whole  of  this 
space,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
cottages  were  cleared  out,  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

The  additional  area  of  ground  thus  acquired 
amounted  to  nearly  five  times  as  much  space  as 
that  of  tke  old  barracks,  its  parade-grouod  in- 
cluded. Since  then  an  additional  site,  occupied 
by  a public-house  known  as  the  Five  Bells,  has 
been  purchased,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  old  barracks. 

The  first  part  of  the  undertaking  was  to  pro- 
vide the  much-needed  accommodation  for  mar- 
ried soldiers.  The  block  for  this  purpose  was 
erected  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  almshonsea 
already  mentioned,  having  its  end  abutting  on, 
and  the  block  itself  standing  at  right  angles  to, 
Sheet-street.  The  contract  for  this  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  of  London,  and  it  is 
substantially  built.  It  is  quite  plain  in  style,  if 
wo  except  the  outside  galleries,  by  which  the 
rooms  of  the  upper  stories  are  reached.  The 
block  is  three  stories  high,  and  access  to  the 
second  and  third  is  gained  by  a common  stair- 
case  leading  to  the  galleries.  These  galleries 
ai-e  constructed  of  iron,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  give  the  whole  a very  neat  if  nob  ornamental 
appearance.  Accommodation  is  provided  fur 
thirty-two  married  soldiers,  each  occupying  one 
room ; the  dimensions  of  which  are  10  ft.  by 
13.V  ft.,  and  10  ft.  in  height,  thus  giving  a 
cubical  space  of  2,160  ft.  The  rooms  are  each 
provided  with  a small  cooking-range,  with  oven. 
The  water-supply  contists  of  three  tanks,  two 
of  which  hold  430  gallons  each,  and  the 
remaining  one  800  gallons.  Each  room  is 
lighted  from  both  sides.  The  arrangements 
for  ventilation  are  very  simple,  but  in  practice 
arc  found  effective.  In  fact,  there  is  more 
reason  to  complain  of  draught  than  of  want  of 
ventilation.  A separate  shaft  for  each  room 
carries  away  the  foul  air  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, while  fresh  air  is  admitted  from  each  aide 
by  means  of  perforations. 


The  second  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  io- 
clnded  in  the  same  contract  (about  14,0001.) 
was  the  erection  of  quarters  for  the  staff- 
sergeants  and  sergeants.  This  block,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  quadrangle, 
has  somewhat  greater  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural taste  than  the  one  already  described.  It 
contains  thirty-two  living-rooms,  besides  the 
mess  establishment.  Fonrteen  of  these  are 
occupied  as  double  rooms  by  those  entitled  to 
this  privilege,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  as 
single  rooms.  The  mess-room  is  one  of  fair 
proportions,  measuring  42  ft.  in  length  by 
24  ft.  in  breadth,  and  14  ft.  in  height.  With 
its  draped  windows,  its  walls  decorated  with 
engravings  and  photographs,  its  billiard,  baga- 
telle, and  writing  tables,  it  wears  an  air  of 
comfort  very  much  in  contrast  with  old  quarters 
occupied  by  these  officers.  Behind  the  mess- 
room  is  the  kitchen,  admirably  fitted  up  with 
everything  that  such  a place  requires.  Near  to 
it  are  the  cook’s  room,  the  larders,  cellars,  and 


venience  have  been  carefully  studied.  The  block 
is  supplied  with  water  from  a tank  containing 
6,500  gallons. 

The  work  for  this  part  was  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Piper  & Wheeler,  at  a cost  of  about 
5,0001. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  new  quadrangle,  and 
opposite  to  the  building  now  described,  the  main 
block  has  been  erected.  In  this  there  are  twelve 
large  rooms,  each  being  76  fc.  in  length,  by  22  fc. 
in  breadth,  12  ft.  high.  Each  room  has  accom- 
modation for  24  men.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
for  each  man  there  is  a superficial  area  of  70  ft., 
and  over  800  ft.  cnbioal  space,  as  contrasted 
with  40  fo.  superficial,  and  400  cubical  feet  in 
the  old  barracks.  If  nothing  more  had  been 
done,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  alone 
would  have  very  much  improved  the  health  of 
the  troops. 

The  block  has  two  principal  entrances,  and  is 
three  stories  in  height.  Opposite  the  entrances 
are  the  staircases,  and  on  either  side,  as  well  as 


other  necessary  conveniences.  Water  is  supplied  on  the  landings  above,  are  rooms  for  the  twelve 
from  four  cisterns,  and  there  are  sinks  and  I sergeants  who  have  charge  of  the  men  while 
water-closets  on  each  floor.  The  height  of  the  in  barracks. 

rooms  and  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  ven-  The  sergeants’  rooms,  which  measure  15  ft.  by 
tilation,  along  with  the  other  improvements  12  ft.,  and  12  ft.  high,  are  so  arranged  that  they 
introduced,  cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial  effect  command  a full  view  of  the  larger  rooms  in 
upon  the  health  and  appearance  of  the  officers,  which  the  men  live  and  sleep. 


as  well  as  upon  their  wives  and  children.  Nor 
will  the  social  and  moral  effect  be  less  pleasing  : 


The  rooms  are  warmed  by  stove  grates,  : 
vented  by  Captain  Galton,  late  of  the  Koyal  Engi- 


for  here  they  can  have  enjoyment  and  recrea-  neers,  and  with  which  some  of  our  readers  are 
tion,  such  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  preferred  to  doubtless  familiar.  The  object  of  the  invention 


spending  time  and  money  elsewhere. 


is  that  of  a better  ntilisation  of  fuel  and  heat. 


When  this  block  had  been  completed,  the  ^ This  is  accomplished  by  having  an  air-chamber 
guard-house  block  was  commenced  near  the  around  the  back  of  the  stove,  to  which  pure  air 
new  entrance  in  Victoria-sfcreet.  Meanwhile,  is  admitted  from  without.  This  air,  after 
the  whole  of  the  new  area  had  been  walled  becoming  warmed  in  the  chamber,  is  delivered 
in  with  a panelled  wall  14  ft.  in  height.  The  into  the  room.  The  foal  air  is  carried  off  by 
gaard-house  buildings  are  only  one  story  ventilating  shafts.  Each  of  the  large  rooms  has 
high,  and  include  a room  for  holding  courts-  two  of  Gallon’s  stove  grates,  while  each 
martial,  a room  for  the  commanding  officer,  an  sergeant’s  room  has  one. 

orderly-room,  a guard-room,  and  a lock-up  with  There  are  ablution-rooms,  fitted  up  with  every 
five  cells.  Behind  these  is  an  enclosed  exercise-  convenience,  latrines  within  the  building  for 
ground,  for  the  use  of  prisoners  who  are  in  night  use,  aud  others  outside,  at  the  back  of  the 
custody.  Outside  the  two  frontages  of  this  block,  for  day  use.  An  abundant  supply  of 
block  are  raised  pavements,  which  are  roofed  water  is  secured.  For  the  water  service  of  this 
with  rough  plate  glass,  the  framework  being  block  there  are  six  slate  cisterns,  each  capable  of 
supported  on  pillars  in  front.  Tbesa  are  avail-  holding  500  gallons.  lu  addition  t5  these  there 
able  as  a sentry  parade  in  wet  weather,  and  is  a large  iron  tank,  holding  3,500  gallons.  This 
as  a protection  for  those  on  duty  at  the  guard-  is  used  principally  for  supplying  the  baths, 
house.  The  contract  for  this  was  also  under-  Along  the  front  of  the  building  there  is  a 
taken  by  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  the  cost  being  ' covered  parade,  formed  of  pillars  and  iron  frame- 


about  2,OOOZ. 


work,  and  glazed  with  rough  plate,  the  latter 


The  new  entrance-gates  are  of  open  ironwork  being  protected  by  wirework.  The  erection  of 
of  an  ornamental  character.  The  two  gate-  ■ this  block  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Piper  & 
pillars  are  of  considernble  height  and  are  sur-  , Wheeler.  The  contract  also  included  the  erec- 
mounted  by  large  globular  gas-lamps,  which  , tion  of  a new  cook-house,  bowling  alleys,  and 


give  a finished  appearance  to  the  entrance, 
strongly  contrasting  with  that  lately  nsed. 

Between  the  married  soldiers’  qaarters  and 


magazine,  &c  , the  amount  being  from  12,0001.  to 
13,000Z. 

To  the  west  of  this  block,  aud  on  the  same 


those  of  the  sergeants  already  described  another  side  of  the  quadrangle,  stands  the  magazine,  and 
block  of  building,  corresponding  in  architectural  | beyond  this  the  officers’  stables.  At  the  eastern 
features  with  the  latter,  has  been  erected,  extremity  is  the  new  cook-house.  In  this  is  aa 
This  includes  the  canteen  establishment,  the  I oven  capable  of  cooking  rations  for  200  men,  and 
reading  and  recreation  rooms,  library,  The  a smaller  one  for  100  men.  There  are  also  eight 

canteen  occupies  the  portion  of  the  building  to  boilers,  each  cooking  for  50  men.  These  boilers 

the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  Its  arrange- ; are  supplied  with  water  from  a large  tank  placed 
ments  are  carried  ont  on  the  co-operative  prin-  ■ immediately  over  them.  . The  old  block  nsed  for 
ciple.  The  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  men  | cooking,  which  stood  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases  made  , of  the  quadrangle,  has  been  entirely  removed, 
by  each.  The  canteen  not  only  supplies  ale,  thus  giving  an  ixuinterruptsd  view  of  the  whole 
beer,  and  spirits,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  I of  the  barrack  buildings.  Near  the  cook-house 
also  groceries,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries.  . there  are  store-houses  for  meat,  bread,  vege- 
The  soldiers  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  , tables,  &o.  The  ground  to  the  rear  of  this,  for- 
ollered  to  a large  extent.  merly  the  site  of  the  “ Five  Bells  ” public-house. 

To  the  lefc  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  re-  has  been  used  for  the  erection  of  a new 

creation-room,  with  the  reading-room  and  i armourer’s  shop,  fitted  up  with  forge,  browning 
library  over.  These  rooms  are  large  and  well-  trongh,  aud  stands  for  ninety  rifles.  There  have 
proportioned,  being  lofty,  well  lighted  from  both  [ also  been  built  a block  for  laundry  purposes, 
sides,  and  ventilated.  The  recreation-room  is  . with  all  necessary  fittings,  a bedding  store- 
furnished  with  every  convenience.  There  are  ' room,  a coal-store,  and  other  useful  offices. 


billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  chess  and  draughts, 
dice,  dominoes,  and  cards. 

The  reading-room  is  over  the  recreation-room, 
and  is  of  the  same  size  and  proportions.  On 
entering,  it  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance. 
On  the  walls  are  bung  a variety  of  maps  and 
useful  diagrams,  and  the  tables  are  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  There  are 
also  provided  tables,  with  writing  materials. 
Artificial  light  is  supplied  in  the  evening  by  a 
brilliant  sunlight  burner  near  the  ceiling.  A 
small  room  on  the  same  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a circulating  library. 

There  are  rooms  in  this  block  for  the  librarian 
and  the  sergeant  who  has  charge  of  the  canteen. 
The  entire  block  forms  what  may  be  rightly 
designated  a soldiers’  dab,  and  aa  such  the  men 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements  here  their  comfort  and  con- 


Previously  to  finishing  the  latter  portion  of  this 
contract,  the  quadrangle  was  made  complete  in 
its  buildings  by  the  erection  of  the  officers’ 
quarters.  These  are  of  very  handsome  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  consist  of  a centre 
portion,  flanked  by  square  towers  and  two  wings. 
The  basement  is  well  arranged  as  a department 
for  the  messmaater.  The  cooking  kitchen  is 
replete  with  apparatus,  all  of  modern  construc- 
tion, so  that  there  is  every  convenience  fur 
steaming,  boiling,  baking,  broiling,  roasting, 
frying,  and  all  other  operations  of  the  culinary 
art.  A small  lift  is  used  for  passing  the  dishes 
up  to  the  mess-room  above.  In  connexion  with 
the  messmaster’s  department  there  are  his 
living-rooms,  and  all  the  necessary  store-rooms, 
offices,  and  wine-cellars. 

The  grouad-floor  of  the  block  is  raised  about 
5 ft.  above  the  ordinary  level.  This  adds  very 
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much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  fa<;ade.  The 
centre  part  is  uaed  as  a mesa-room,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  handgomest  in  the  country.  On 
each  side  are  entrances,  reached  by  flights  of 
steps,  leading  to  the  mess-room,  the  principal 
staircases,  and  the  officers’  private  rooms.  Over 
the  mess-room,  and  of  the  same  size,  is  the 
billiard-room.  The  block  contains  accommoda- 
tion for  twenty-two  commissioned  and  four  field 
officers,  besides  the  quartermaster,  who  has  two 
rooms  and  a kitchen.  The  water-supply  is 
obtained  from  a tank  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
containing  5,000  gallons.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  the 
estimate  being  about  14,0001.  The  work  is  very 
substantially  done  and  well  finished. 

A considerable  portion — about  two-thirds — of 
the  quadrangle  enclosed  by  the  buildings  now 
described  has  been  levelled  and  laid  with  grass 
turf,  while  the  portion  near  the  officers’  quarters 
has  been  planted  with  evergreens.  The  spare 
ground  near  the  wings  of  this  block  is  also 
planted  as  ornamental  shrubberies ; the  re- 
maining portion  is  levelled  and  laid  with  gravel, 
and  is  used  for  drill  and  parade  purposes. 

In  the  old  block,  the  back  of  which  now  forma 
the  eastern  side  of  the  square,  and  previously 
mentioned  as  containing  thirty-two  rooms,  a 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made.  It 
now  accommodates,  not  only  a much  less  num- 
ber of  men,  but  has  undergone  alterations  to 
add  to  their  comfort.  Projecting  from  what  is 
now  the  back  of  the  building,  four  blocks  of 
ablution-rooms  have  been  built.  These  are 
supplied  by  a tank  containing  5,000  gallons. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  building,  part  of  which 
was  formerly  the  officers’  mess-room,  is  used  as 
a band-room  and  for  other  purposes.  In  the 
old  barrack-square  the  guard-room,  orderly- 
room,  and  engine-house  have  been  removed,  and 
in  place  of  these  has  been  erected  a gymnasium. 

The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  80  ft.  in 
length  by  40  ft.  in  breadth,  and  some  20  fc.  in 
height.  A portion  of  the  length  (about  15  ft.) 
is  occupied  by  a vestibule,  on  the  right  of  which 
is  a dressing-room,  and  on  the  left  a room  for 
gymnasium  sergeant  or  instructor.  Over  these 
three  is  a gallery  for  spectators,  with  an  orna- 
mental railing  in  front.  The  gallery  is  reached 
by  a staircase  from  the  vestibule.  The  large 
room,  or  gymnasium  school,  as  it  is  more  appro- 
priately named,  is  well  lighted  with  windows 
ffiom  both  sides,  and  has  also  a large  octagonal 
lantern  in  the  centre,  with  sashes  which  can  be 
lowered  for  ventilation.  The  artificial  lighting 
is  secured  by  six  gi’oups  of  gas-burners,  with 
reflectors  fixed  close  to  the  side  walls,  so  as  to 
bo  out  of  the  way  of  the  various  athletic 
apparatus  with  which  the  school  is  filled. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a large  mast,  which 
rises  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  lantern. 
Around  this  are  arranged  a series  of  ropes 
for  climbing.  Somo  of  these  latter  are  plain, 
while  others  have  knots,  wood  roses,  pegs,  and 
other  projections  to  assist  the  climbers.  There 
are  other  ropes  attached  to  the  beams,  fitted  as 
a trapeze,  and  others,  again,  with  rings  for 
swinging.  A row  of  each  is  fixed  on  each  side 
of  the  room.  A strong  walking-bar,  as  thick 
as  a small  mast,  is  fixed  horizontally  in  a 
strong,  oak  frame,  in  which  it  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  is  used  for  teaching  the  men  to 
balance  themselves  where  only  a narrow  foothold 
can  be  had.  On  the  right  of  the  room  single  and 
double  sets  of  climbing-poles  are  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees,  while  similar  polos  hang 
vertically  in  the  centre,  to  be  used  in  a similar 
way  to  the  ropes.  A strong,  iron  rod,  well  sup- 1 
ported  from  the  roof,  extends  for  some  distance 
on  the  right,  and  can  be  used  by  a large  number 
of  men  at  one  time.  Beyond  the  climbing 
apparatus  stand  the  parallel  bars.  Near  these 
are  the  vaulting  bars,  moveable  to  various 
heights,  in  a frame. 

On  the  left  hand,  and  extending  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  is  fixed,  horizontally, 
the  elastic  ladder.  This  consists  of  two  wire 
ropes,  between  which  are  fixed  staves,  or  rounds, 
at  equal  distances  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  staves  are  round,  with  square  bosses  at  the 
ends,  these  latter  being  fixed  firmly  in  brass 
sockets,  to  prevent  them  slipping  or  taming 
round  when  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the 
gymnasts.  The  whole  is  raised  some  7 fc. 
from  the  floor,  and  tightly  stretched.  On  the 
same  side  are  fixed  two  inclined  planes.  One  of 
these,  called  the  ladder  plank,  has  spokes  pro- 
jecting from  each  side,  by  which  the  gymnast 
can  draw  himself  up  either  with  his  face  or  his 
back  to  the  board,  either  of  which  will  give  fine 
exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  arms, 


and  chest.  The  back  of  this  can  also  be  used 
for  climbing  with  the  arms  alone. 

The  lower  end  of  the  room  is  occupied,  with  a 
bridge-ladder,  extending  across  the  room,  the 
extremities  being  vertical,  the  centre  portion 
forming  two  inclined  planes,  and  between  these 
are  horizontal  portions. 

The  wall  at  this  end  of  the  'room  has  been 
prepared  and  fitted  with  apparatus  for  escaladiug 
purposes,  such  as  scaling  the  walla  of  forts, 
either  by  the  hands  alone,  or  by  means  of  grap- 
pling-hooks.  On  each  side  of  the  room  are  large 
vaulting-horses.  In  different  parts  of  the  room 
mattresses  are  laid  on  the  floor. 

A space  is  left  clear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
room  for  sword-practice,  fencing  with  foils, 
single-stioks,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  bayonet. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  boxing-gloves, 
masks,  cutlasses,  swords,  and  dumb-bells.  These 
later  range  from  10  lb.  to  50  lb.  in  weight.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  dumb-bells,  there  are 
French  barbells,  of  from  20  lb.  to  60  lb. 

The  entire  fittings  of  the  room  are  as  complete 
as  the  most  enthusiastic  athlete  could  desire. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  in  health 
and  physical  development  which  the  men  will 
derive  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  means  thus 
provided. 

Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  old 
officers’  quarters,  to  adapt  them  to  new  purposes. 
One  part  has  been  fitted  up  with  galleries,  desks, 
&o.,  and  is  now  used  as  an  infant  school,  and 
suitable  accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
the  sohcol-mistresB.  Other  rooms  are  used  by 
married  soldiers,  engineer  officers,  and  others 
connected  with  the  barrack  establishment. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  drainage. 
The  whole  of  the  barrack  property  is  drained 
into  the  main  sewer  of  the  borough.  For  some 
time  past  plans  have  been  discussed  before  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  with  reference  to  a new 
system  of  drainage  and  means  of  diverting  the 
sewage  from  the  Thames.  The  conservators  of 
the  river  require  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  polluted. 
Surveys  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  adopt- 
ing the  “separate  system’’  of  Mr.  Menzies. 
When  the  new  ground  was  acquired  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  barracks,  it  was  decided  to  lay  in 
drains  on  the  “separate”  plan.  There  are, 
therefore,  a doable  set  of  drains ; one  taking  the 
surface  water  or  rainfall,  the  other  the  sewage 
proper.  At  present  both  these  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  main  sewer,  but  are  so  arranged  as 
to  be  separated  at  any  time. 

With  all  the  improvements  and  additions  we 
have  described,  not  only  do  the  Windsor  Infantry 
Barracks  form  a pleasant  contrast  with  what  they 
once  were,  but  the  general  appearance  of  that 
part  of  the  town  has  been  improved.  It  has 
given  the  authorities  of  the  town  the  opportunity 
of  opening  up  a wide  road  leading  from  Victoria- 
street  to  the  Prince  Consort’s  Model  Cottages, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  continued  to  All  Saints’ 
Church  and  Frances-road. 


ANTHOLOGIA  TECHNICA. 

Anext  rats.  “Rats!”  exclaims  the  reader; 

“ what  the  deuce  have  rats  to  do  with  art  ? ” A 
great  deal,  sir,  as  every  professional  architect  or 
builder  knows  to  big  annoyance  and  cost.  How- 
ever, it  is  with  the  historical  instead  of  the  build- 
ing rata  we  have  to  do  this  time. 

Our  ego  speaks  for  us.  Dr.  Jackson,  a preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul’s,  has  lately  published  a work 
for  the  young,  entitled  “ Our  Dumb  Neighbours,” 
with  the  laudable  design  of  implanting  know- 
ledge and  kindly  feeling  towards  animals. 

A contemporary  says,  “ Dr.  Jackson  remarks 
it  is  strange  that  no  classical  writer  has  ever 
mentioned  ‘ rats,’  which,  he  says,  first  visited  us 
from  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century.” 

Well,  we  shall  prove  that  “ rats  are  as  his- 
torical as  the  Pyramids,  and  that  architects 
are  aware  that  Vitruvius  has  alluded  to  them 
among  others.  If  the  learned  Canon,  or  his 
less  erudite  critic,  had  bunted  up  authori- 
ties, he  would  have  read  the  “ Batracho- 
myomachia”  of  Aristophanes.  Mus  was  the 
generic  term  for  rats  and  mice  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  who  first  gave  birth  to  the  legend _of  the 
mountain  in  labour  and  the^mouse. 

Qocj'fi'  vpog,  Zd'C  5’  ttpoStHro,  to  o'  ireKCv  pi'i'. 

(The  mountain  was  in  labour.  Jupiter  got  frightened; 
but  it  brought  forth  a mouse.) 

A line  imitated  by  Horace  in  the  I39th  line  of 
his  “ De  Arte  Poetica  ” : — 

“ Farturiunt  monlet:  naicilur  ridicidui  mm.” 

Dr.  Jackson  ought  surely  to  have  known  the 
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Latin  word  as  sorex,  a rat,  and  that  Colonius  j' 
has  written  of  the  Mitstella  Alpina,  the  Alpine  j 
or  mountain  rat ; or  the  Mas  Indicus,  or  Egyp-  ' 
tiaurat;  the  Mus  P/taraonis,  the  wonderful  little  I 
ichneumon,  which,  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I 
down  to  the  days  of  Champollion,  has  the  credit  i 
of  visiting  unbidden  the  inner  apartments  of  | 
the  sleeping  crocodile,  when  he  found  the  , 
monster’s  door  open,  and  killing  the  villanous  l 
saurian  by  devouring  his  vitals. 

In  Plautus,  too,  who  merits  the  name  of  a 
“ olasaic  writer,”  these  words  are  met  with, — ■ 

Toricina  Ncenia,  the  squeal  or  squeak  of  a rat  J 
when  caught  in  a trap  ; Nenia,  in  the  mythology,  1 
being  set  down  as  the  goddess  of  funerals,  and  [ 
by  Metonym  as  signifying  a dirge  or  death-wail.  | 
And  brave  old  Vitruvius,  speaking  of  the  villas  ( 
of  Baice,  the  Roman  Brighton,  suffering  from  i 
the  inroads  of  the  mus  aquaticus,  and  inviting  ; 
the  workmen  to  a grand  hattue  sorices  insectari, 
to  hunt  the  rats,  telling  the  musicidi,  or  rat-  I 
catchers,  how  to  make  a soricum  decipulum,  or  | 
rat-trap  ; and  does  not  the  word  suholeo,  or  the 
more  refined  term  persentisco,  manifest  that  the 
ancients  knew  how  to  “ smell  a rat  ” ? 

Bravo,  ego  ! you  have  made  out  a case.  When 
learned  doctors  undertake  to  teach  the  young, 
they  ought,  as  a preliminary,  to  “ read  up.” 

Arohery  was  once  a fashionable,  as  well  ag  an  i 
indispensable  accomplishment  in  the  British  ■ 
islands.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  become  fashion- 
able again,  and  it  is  a more  healthy  and 
bracing  employment  for  the  fair  sex  than 
croquet.  As  a military  resort,  it  is  extinguished 
for  aye,  although  prior  to  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms the  bow  was  the  principal  missive  weapon. 

Its  use  is  coeval  with  society.  In  modern  times 
there  were  three  forma  of  bows  in  use,  — the 
Roman  bow,  the  long  bow,  and  the  cross-bow. 
The  former  was  about  3 ft.  long,  used  generally 
on  horseback,  and  drawn  to  the  breast.  It  was 
the  general  weapon  of  the  Scythian,  after  whom 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  Scythic  bow.  It 
was  also  in  use  among  Germans,  Britons,  and 
Celts  (Irish).  The  cross-bow,  or  oi/rbalete,  was 
the  more  favourite  weapon  of  the  French.  It 
was  fixed  on  an  axis  or  shaft,  and  was  from 
1 ft.  to  3 ft.  long.  The  favourite  weapon  of  the 
English  was  the  long  bow,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  “ Drawing  the  long 
bow,”  is  a saying  well  understood  to-day.  The 
English  were  not  the  original  inventors.  The 
long  bow  was  a formidable  military  weapon,  and 
it  is  said  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hindoos.  It  came 
into  use  in  Europe,  perhaps,  about  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders. 

The  English  were  expert  at  the  use  of  the 
long  bow.  The  long  bow  and  broad  arrow  played 
sad  havoc  at  Agincourb  and  Cressy.  Even  afeer 
the  introduction  of  firearms,  the  English  had 
bowmen  in  the  flanks  of  their  armies.  By  a 
treaty  between  Charles  IX.  of  France  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1572,  the  latter  was  obliged 
to  furnish  the  former  with  1,000  English  archers, 
and  in  1627  the  English  shot  arrows  into  a fort, 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  After  this  arohery  became 
almost  obselete.  Clubs  or  companies,  however, 
kept  the  custom  alive.  London  had  its  “Fins- 
bury Archers,”  Dublin  its  “ Archers’  Club,”  and 
Edinburgh  its  “ Royal  Company  of  Archers.” 

Evidences  are  again  cropping  up  tending  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  another  race  of  people 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  North  America 
before  the  present,  and  that  they  quarried,  built, 
and  mannfactared,  and  were  proficient  in  several 
of  the  arts.  Now  none  of  the  Indian  races  have 
been  known  to  mine  or  throw  up  intrenchraents 
or  to  raise  huge  cairns  or  heaps  of  atones  in 
commemoration  of  their  battles.  A Mr.  Barfcram, 
who  was  a professor  in  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  instances 
these  monuments  and  fortifications,  but  he  was 
not  the  first.  In  the  Journal  des  Scavans  for 
March,  1681,  are  to  be  found  statements  from 
the  memoirs  of  John  Leder,  of  Hamburg,, 
who  was  a resident  in  America  for  ten 
years,  but  we  are  not  informed  who  this  early 
race  of  people  were  who  inhabited  America. 
Nor  do  we  get  any  great  cine  or  sane  con- 
jecture. An  anonymous  writer,  who  also 
alludes  to  the  above  authors,  says : — “ It  is 
probable  part  of  the  speech  of  these  ancient 
people  was  adopted  by  their  successors,  as  some 
of  the  Celtic  is  now  found  in  the  German  and 
Gothic  tongues.” 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  American 
continent  received  inhabitants  from  Europe  long 
anterior  to  the  time  mentioned  in  our  histories. 
The  first  navigators  found  a large  population  in 
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Mexico  and  Peru.  Whence  did  they  come  ? It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  great  American  continent 
received  its  first  contingent  from  other  quarters 
besides  Europe.  We  want  some  light  yet  about 
the  primal  population.  Were  they  a separate 
creation  ? 

Embalming  has  something  to  do  with  the 
history  of  monumental  architecture,  so  we  shall 
have  a word  to  say  upon  it.  The  Egyptians  were 
great  at  this  art.  We  are  told  that  St.  Austin, 
coming  into  Egypt,  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander  the  Great  so  fresh  in 
their  sepulchres.  A fixed  alkaline  salt  was  first 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  balsams. 
The  Romans  were  nearly  as  expert  at  embalming 
as  the  Egyptians.  A body  found  in  the  Appian 
Way  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  Ilf,,  was  floating 
in  some  unknown  kind  of  liquor,  with  aperpetual 
lamp  at  its  feet  burning,  the  hair  fresh  and 
yellow,  and  the  other  parts  firm  and  entire, 
though  buried  1500  years.  The  inscription  de* 
dared  it  to  be  Tulliola,  Cicero’s  beloved  daughter. 
Claudia,  a celebrated  embalmer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  made  a strong  solution  of  fixed 
I alkali  in  water,  and  in  this  he  let  the  body  lie 
I for  two  or  three  months,  according  to  its  size, 
and  then  dried  it  in  a stove.  More  expeditious, 
as  well  as  more  elaborate  modern  methods  are  in 
use  now,  bub  we  are  not  inclined  to  describe 
them.  We  are  more  interested  as  sanitary  and 
social  reformers  in  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  living,  than  the  embalming  of  the  dead. 
The  moth  will  conquer  the  greatest  ingenuity  of 
man  in  the  end,  and  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature 
will  at  last  stand  confessed,  amid  the  crash  and 
ruin  of  worlds, — “ Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust.”  

The  building  craft  contributed  something  to 
the  perfection  of  timekeepers.  John  Harrison, 
an  Englishman  and  a carpenter,  led  the  way  in 
clocks  and  chronometer  watches  ; and  he  was 
i the  first  and  most  successfol  in  constructing 
^ timekeepers  for  telling  and  correcting  the  longi- 
’ tudo  at  sea.  In  1726,  as  a working  carpenter, 

I he  made  two  clocks,  chiefly  in  wood,  to  which 
he  applied  an  escapement  and  compound  pendu- 
■ lum  of  his  own  invention.  These  went  well  for 
1 ten  years,  scarcely  erring  a second  in  a month. 

’ The  motion  of  the  pendulum  being  liable  to 
1 derangement  if  used  in  a ship  at  sea,  Hai'rison 
I set  himself  to  construct  a watch,  which  was  used 
I in  a voyage  to  Lisbon  and  back.  So  correct  did 

I it  keep  the  time  that  it  corrected  an  error  of  a 
degree  and  a half  in  the  ship’s  reckoning.  After 
this,  Harrison’s  other  attempts  were  more  aud 
i more  successful,  and  obtained  premiums  to  the 
I extent  of  20,0001.  In  1772,  Harrison  made  a 
i timekeeper  for  the  king’s  private  observatory  at 
i Richmond,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  it  varied 
; only  four  seconds  and  a half. 

I There  is  a good  interval  between  Richmond- ' 
j hill  and  Harrison  of  100  years  ago,  and  Ludgate- 
i hill  and  Benson,  the  country  carpenter  and  the 
i|  wealthy  citizen  chronometer  maker.  Such  men 
as  the  carpenter  Harrison  are  pioneers  of 
civilisation  and  builders  of  nations. 

Earth  houses,  or  rather  dwellings  in  the  earth, 
are  of  very  ancient  origin.  They  exist  in  many 
northern  countries.  Numbers  of  them  have ' 
been  discovered  at  different  periods  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland.  They  were  used  as 
places  of  safety  or  refuge,  to  which  the  early 
inhabitants  could  retire,  carrying  with  them 
their  provisions  and  effects.  In  the  Irish 
language  they  were  called  Caisttallamh ; in  Ice- 
laudic,  JartZu^ meaning  in  both  tongues  earth 
q houses.  Behold  the  epitome  of  architectural 
d history, — from  Cave  to  Castle,  from  Excavation 
d to  CE. 


: BRISTOL  OFFICES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL, 
LONDON,  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  elaborately-ornamented  building  of  which 
r we  publish  a view  in  our  present  issue  has  been 
erected  in  Corn-street,  Bristol,  as  the  West  of 
’ England  and  South  IVales  district  offices  of  the 
M insurance  company  named  above.  Mr.  W. 
Bruce  Glngell  was  the  architect.  The  facade 
presents  a frontage  of  55  ft.,  with  a height  from 
^ the  footway  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  of  70 
I fc.,  and  is  Italian  in  character,  freely  treated. 

The  lower  story  is  divided  into  five  bays  or 
J compartments,  the  central  ones  wider  than 
■J  those  at  the  ends — the  bays  being  formed  by 
s ten  attached  columns  of  the  composite  order, 
.y  eight  in  couples,  and  the  end  ones  single,  stand- 


ing on  rusticated  pedestals  of  blue  Pennant 
stone  from  the  Stapleton  quarries ; the  rustics 
vermiculated,  and  the  moulded  surbase  continued 
over  the  heads  of  the  windows  lighting  the 
lowest  rooms,  supported  by  consoles  on  the 
jambs.  The  fabulous  bird  known  as  the  “ liver,” 
which  is  the  crest  in  the  arms  of  Liverpool, 
where  the  company  have  their  bead  offices,  has 
been  introduced  in  a central  position  among  the 
foliage  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  In  each 
of  the  three  central  compartments  is  a large 
window,  glazed  with  one  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
and  in  each  end  compartment  is  a doorway,  one 
being  the  entrance  to  the  company’s  offices,  and 
the  other  to  the  suites  of  chambers  that  arc 
arranged’ for  the  occupation  of  professional  men, 
on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  of  the 
building.  The  piers  between  the  windows,  and 
to  which  the  coupled  columns  are  engaged,  have 
moulded  and  vermiculated  rustics,  and  termi- 
nate with  impost  caps,  from  which  spring  the 
arches  over  the  openings.  The  archways  of  the 
two  entrances  are  similarly  finished,  and  each  of 
the  five  openings  has  a sculptured  head  ou  the 
key-stone  3 that  to  the  centre  opening  symbol- 
ising Time,  with  the  hour-glass,  sickle,  serpent, 
and  other  emblems  5 those  to  the  two  other 
doorways  being  firemen,  olassioally  treated  ; and 
those  to  the  windows  being  river  gods,  one  repre- 
senting the  " Mersey  ” forLiverpool,aod  the  other 
the  “ 'Thames”  for  London.  Above  the  doorways 
are  panels  filled  in  with  banded  laurel-leaves, over 
which  are  swags  of  flowers  and  fruit;  and  then 
the  lower  order  of  the  front  is  completed  with  an 
entablature,  broken  over  the  columns,  the  cor- 
nice having  dentils  and  enriched  mouldings ; the 
architrave  is  also  enriched,  and  the  frieze  07er 
each  column  decorated  with  swags  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  principal  story  of  the  facade, 
although  one  architecturally,  is  divided  into  two 
internally.  The  order  used  is  Corinthian,  the 
columns  having  their  axes  over  those  of  the 
basement  story,  and  mounted  on  pedestals 
having  the  dado  of  each  enriched  with  drops  and 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  ribands.  The 
capitals  are  carved  with  acanthus  foliage,  among 
which  is  introduced  the  owl,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  wisdom  of  prudence.  The  piers  to  which 
the  columns  are  engaged  are  channelled  aud 
rusticated,  and  form  jambs  to  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor,  at  the  head  of  which  moulded 
caps  and  carved  consoles  support  splayed  and 
moulded  heads,  forming  part  of  a frieze  running 
through  between  the  columns  to  sever  the  first 
and  second  floors,  and  decorated  with  swags  and 
drops,  over  which  runs  a cill  course  with  enriched 
mouldings.  The  piers  are  continued  to  form 
the  jambs  of  the  second-floor  windows,  and  from 
which  spring  archivolts  running  round  the  semi- 
circular openings,  aud  finished  with  carved  key- 
stones. A bold  effect  is  given  to  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  by  recessing  the  spandrels  of  the 
circular  window-heads  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  columns  becoming  whole  above 
the  imposts,  instead  of  tbree-quartara,  as  below, 
and  tlius  finishing  with  entire  capitals  instead 
of  parts.  The  upper  order  terminates  with  an  eu- 
tablature  broken  over  the  columns,  and  with 'frieze 
and  architrave  omitted  in  the-three  central  bajs. 
The  attic  story  presents  five  semicircular-headed 
window  openings,  each  having  panelled  jamb 
pilasters,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  moulded 
and  enriched  archivolts,  with  carved  key-stones 
and  carved  spandrels, finiahedabove  with  moulded 
cornices.  Before  the  piers  between  the  windows, 
and  upon  pedestals,  stand  eight  sculptured 
female  figures,  arranged  in  pairs  to  correspond 
with  the  coupled  columns  below,  and  represent- 
ing the  elements  and  the  seasons — the  four 
central  ones  being  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water; 
and  the  others,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter.  Each  figure  is  nearly  8 ft.  high,  and 
has  suitable  emblems  and  decorations.  The 
responds  are  wrought  as  rusticated  pilasters, 
with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  before  each 
is  a large  sculptm-ed  vase  or  terminal,  ranging 
with  the  single  column  below.  The  entablature 
is  broken  over  each  pair  of  figures,  aud  is  sup- 
ported by  them,  the  frieze  over  the  figures  being 
panelled  and  carved  into  water-leaves  and 
flowers,  and  that  over  the  centre  windows 
carved  and  decorated  with  swags  of  flowers,  and 
over  the  others  panelled,  and  filled  in  with  laurel- 
leaves  and  bands.  From  the  entablature,  over 
the  four  central  figures,  rises  a carved  pediment, 
the  mouldings  of  which  run  into  and  form  scrolls 
in  the  tympanum,  wherein  also  are  cornucopise 
with  fruit.  From  the  entablature  extending 
over  all  the  figures  rises  a large  angular  pedi- 
ment, which  is  entirely  filled  in  with  sculptured 
figures,  emblematical  of  the  wisdom  aud  duty  of 


guarding  against  the  suffering  that  may  be 
caused  through  fire,  or  death,  or  old  age.  A 
figure  of  Minerva  occupies  the  central  position, 
and  with  outstretched  arms  is  directing  her 
attendants  to  dispense  gladness  and  aid  to  the 
widows  and  orphans,  the  aged  and  unfortunate, 
who,  by  some  prudential  steps,  have  been 
brought  under  her  protection.  Two  large  aud 
riohly-carved  terminals  stand  on  pedestals  at 
the  sides  of  the  pediment,  against  which  are 
large  moulded  scrolls  with  cornucopias. 

From  the  doorway  to  the  company’s  offices  a 
large  lobby  is  entered,  having  a tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  with  walls  finished  with  Corsham 
stone,  and  dooorated  with  a pedestal  course,  on 
which  stand  eight  pilasters,  with  carved  capitals. 
To  the  right  is  a doorway  to  the  Board-room,  for 
the  private  use  of  the  directors,  decorated  with 
architraves,  panelled  jamb  pilasters,  and  carved 
consoles.  Au  entablature  rnns  round  this  lobby, 
breaking  over  the  pilasters,  and  the  ceiling  has 
coves,  ribs,  groins,  centre  flowers,  and  other 
decorative  plaster  work.  Passing  through  large 
folding  doors,  a vestibule  is  entered,  the  walla  of 
which  are  of  Corshaui  atone,  and  the  floor  has  a 
tesselated  pavement.  The  ceiling  is  coved  and 
panelled,  and  the  light  is  admitted  through 
stained  glass.  This  vestibule  leads,  by  large 
glazed  doors,  into  the  public  office,  wherein  is 
carried  on  the  general  bnsiuess  of  the  company. 
This  apartment  is  56  ft.  extreme  length,  32  ft. 
extreme  breadth,  and  23  ft.  high ; the  walla 
finished  with  Corsham  atone,  and  decorated 
with  pilasters  and  columns,  and  entablature  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Pour  angle  pillars  and 
four  detaohed  columns  are  of  the  finest  red 
Mansfield  stone,  harmonising  in  colour  with  the 
Corsham  stone.  The  floors  are  paved  with 
tosserre  in  an  ornamental  pattern,  and  the  room 
is  lighted  from  above  by  large  quadranfcal  and 
one  semi-dome  light,  all  filled  in  with  stained 
glass  of  an  azure  tint,  having  patterns  thereon 
in  purple,  orange,  and  white.  The  ceiling  has 
diapered  ribs,  with  flowers  at  the  intersections, 
and  bold  coves  and  groins,  and  barrel  vaults  at 
the  ends.  The  counter,  desks,  and  fittings  are 
of  oak,  with  bronze  ornaments.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  is  the  secretary’s  office,  and  on  the 
other  the  medical  examiner’s  room  ; and  at  the 
extreme  end  are  the  clerks’  cloak-rooms,  lava- 
tories, &c.  From  the  Corn-street  end  of  the 
public  office  the  board-room  is  entered,  which  is 
a fine  and  lofry  room  20  ft.  square,  lighted  by 
two  large  windows,  and  finished  with  panelled 
dado,  and  a plaster  ceiling  with  coves.  In  the 
basement  is  a large  repository,  and  a luach-roora 
for  the  company’s  clerks.  The  remainder  of  the 
basement  is  a large  cellar  with  two  front  offices, 
let  to  wine-merchants.  The  lower  doorway  in 
the  front  is  the  chambers’  entrance,  and  leads 
to  a staircase,  having  flights  of  stone  steps  up 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors,  which  are 
let  as  professional  chambers.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  is  a residence  for  the  company’s  mes- 
senger. The  whole  of  the  structure  is  fire-proof, 
upon  the  system  of  Messrs.  Fox  & Barrett,  the 
flat  roofs  being  covered  with  asphalte,  by  Mr. 
Pilkingfcon,  of  London.  The  tesselated  pavements 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  The 
carving  and  sculpture,  and  the  modelling  for 
the  same,  and  for  the  plaster  enrichments,  were 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  Colley,  of  Stoke’s-croft, 
Bristol,  late  of  London.  The  warming  apparatus 
is  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Sons,  of  Gloucester,  but,  they  failing  to  complete 
the  work,  the  remainiug  masonry,  &c.,  was  done 
by  the  company,  through  Mr.  Tucker,  the  clerk 
of  the  works.  Mr.  Gorett  executed  the  carpentry 
and  joinery,  and  fittings;  Messrs.  Lewis  & Sons 
the  plastering  and  painting ; Mr.  J.  Harris  the 
smiths’  work  ; Mr.  Palmer  the  plumbing ; Messrs. 
Adlam  & Sons  the  gas-fitting;  and  Messrs.  Han- 
cock the  furnishing.  The  stained  and  embossed 
glass  was  executed  by  the  St.  Helen’s  Company. 
The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  land  and  the 
architect’s  commission,  was  about  11,0001.  The 
cost  out  of  this  of  the  external  carving  and 
sculpture,  and  the  modelling  for  it  and  for  the 
internal  plaster,  was  1,780Z. 


STATE  CAPITOL,  ALBANY,  NEW 
YORK,  U.S. 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Capitol 
now  being  erected  for  the  State  of  New  York 
published  in  our  last,  we  give,  as  promised, 
the  plan  of  the  first  floor.* 


• See  pp,  -125,  -129,  and  427,  ante. 
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KEW  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  ALBANY,  NEW  A'ORK. 
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BRISTOL  OFFICES  OP  THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  INSURANCE  COIIPANY. 
Mr,  W.  Bruce  Gisgelt.,  Architect. 
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THE  POBT  OP  LEITH. 

A SEAPORT  TOWN  now-a-days  is  the  great  pons 
asvioriim  of  the  saaitary  ecoaomist;  aad  there 
are  rery  few  in  the  country,  if  we  exclude  Liver- 
pool  and  Glasgow,  more  doserviag  of  attention 
and  study  than  the  port  of  Leith.  Not  so  much 
of  itself,  perhaps  we  should  admit,  as  its  neigh- 
bourhood } for  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  death-rate 
of  Edinburgh  (to  which  we  recently  devoted 
some  space),  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  consideration  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
surroundings  ; and  with  the  adjacent  town  and 
seaport  of  Leith,  the  capital  of  Scotland  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  associated.  Leith,  in 
fact,  has  not  only  excellent  materials  within  itself 
for  observation  5 but  it  is,  and  has  always  been, 
the  seaport  of  a capital  city,  and  during  several 
centuries  it  was  also  the  principal  port  of  an 
independent  kingdom. 

Leith,  we  find,  is  one  of  the  eight  prin- 
cipal  towns  of  Scotland  which  every  quarter 
supplies,  pari  passu  with  Greenock,  the  highest 
death-rates  in  the  Begistrar-General’s  reports, 
It  has  certainly  possessed  for  many  years  the 
highest  returns  of  mortality  in  that  which  is 
now  termed  the  zyniatic,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
the  contagious  and  epidemic  class  of  diseases  ; 
and  in  this  abnormal  feature  of  its  “ causes  of 
death"  itrankshigherthan  Dundee  or  Greenock, 
much  higher  than  Aberdeen,  and  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  the  city  of  Perth.  We  find  from  the  last 
published  and  most  recent  cletailecl  annual  report 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  which 
relates  to  the  year  1867,  the  following  trust- 
worthy particulars : — Of  the  eight  principal 
towns,  the  mortality  from  the  zymotic  class  of 
diseases  was  heaviest  in  Leith,  and  lightest  in 
Perth  and  Aberdeen.  Thus,  in  every  10,000 
persons  in  each  town,  256  died  from  the 
zymotic  diseases  during  the  year  in  Perth,  36'7 
inAberdeen,  57'6  inEdinburgh,58'7  in  Greenock, 
63*1  in  Glasgow,  63'4  in  Dundee,  67  3 in  Paisley, 
and  70-3  in  Leith.  If  we  compare  the  propor- 
tion of  zymotic  deaths  to  the  total  deaths,  the 
towns  arrange  themselves  in  nearly  the  same 
order — Perth  and  Aberdeen  with  the  smallest 
proportional  mortality,  and  Leith  the  highest. 
Thus  in  Perth,  12T6  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
were  caused  by  the  zymotic  class  of  diseases; 
in  Aberdeen,  15T4  per  cent. ; in  Greenock, 
19  63;  in  Edinburgh,  21*21 ; in  Dundee,  21*27  ; 
in  Glasgow,  22*93  j in  Paisley,  23*92  j and  in 
Leith,  25*38  per  cent.  This  fact  of  itself  is 
jtrongly  suggestive  of  there  being  something 
fvrong  with  its  sanitary  condition. 

A very  few  words  regarding  the  history  of 
Leith  will  make  our  subsequent  remarks  more 
intelligible.  For  several  centuries  it  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  only,  or  at  least  the  principal, 
seaport  town  in  Scotland.  Its  site  and  its  name  | 
bad,  of  couiBe,  been  determined  by  the  little  i 
river  on  whose  banks  it  is  situated,  and  divides  [ 
it  into  two  parishes,  North  Leith  and  South  : 
Leith,  and  which  of  late  years  has  acquired  such 
an  unenviable  notoriety  from  its  extremely  filthy 
and  polluted  condition.  Logan  of  Restabrig,  a 
fierce  baron  of  the  feudal  period,  held  the  original 
grant  of  lands,  and  also  of  the  mills  of  Leith, 
under  a charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

Leith  was  up  to  this  period  a strongly-fortified  ! 
town  (a  portion  of  its  citadel  walls  still  exists), 
and  from  this  reason  it  occurs  that  the  great — 
the  only  grand  incident  of  its  history — is  the 
celebrated  siege  which  it  sustained  against  the 
English  army  at  that  eventful  period,  when 
Elizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  her  throne  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Guises. 
It  was  defended,  as  all  readers  of  the  history  of 
Scotland  know,  by  Mary  of  Guise,  with  the  aid 
of  French  troops  j but,  referring  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Hill  Burton,  or,  better  still,  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Proude,  for  a minute  account  of  this  celebrated 
siege,  we  may  venture  to  transcribe  a little 
stoiy  from  the  last  historian,  which  illustrates 
more  pointedly  than  many  pages  of  political 
disquisition  can  do  the  manners  and  customs  of 
(the  contemporary  warfare.  There  was,  it  will 

ibe  remembered,  a conference  arranged  between 
the  leaders  of  the  armies  for  a capitulation  or 
an  evacuation — we  forget  which — and  two  sets 
of  commissioners  were  appointed.  The  conference 
opened  on  the  17th  (between  the  French  and 
^English  commissioiiers}  an  armistice  was  allowed 
;for  a week,  and  the  armies  had  leisure  to  ex- 
aohange  courtesies.  The  French  and  English 
^officers  met  at  a sort  of  pic-nic  on  Leith  sands, 
ileacQ  bringing  with  him  such  victuals  as  he  had 
i in  store.  Prom  Grey’s  camp  came  hams, 
ooapous,  chickens,  wine,  and  beer.  The  French 


produced  a solitary  fowl,  a pieoehf  baked  horse, 
and  six  delicately-roasted  rats.  The  last,  they 
said,  was  the  best  fresh  meat  in  the  town ; but  of 
that  they  had  abundance.*^ 

After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of 
England,  Leith  lost  its  position  as  a fortified 
town ; and  again  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  it  also  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
importance  as  a seaport.  In  other  respects  it 
seems  to  have  retrograded;  for  it  was  always 
more  or  less  borne  down  and  held  in  subjection 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  had,  by 
purchase,  we  suppose,  at  an  early  period,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  feudal  superiority  and  inheritance 
of  Logan.  Although  most  of  these  rights  have 
been  acquired  or  abrogated,  it  is  carious  that 
Leith  up  to  this  very  hour  pays  a sum  of  2,0001. 
to  the  Edinburgh  Presbyterian  clergymen,  in 
commutation  of  an  ancient  claim  of  one  mark  per 
ton,  security  for  which  is  still  provided  for  by  a 
lien  over  its  dock  and  harbour  dues. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  port  of  Leith  should  ascend  the  Calton- 
hill  of  Edinburgh,  take  their  stand  under  the 
shadow  of  that  group  of  massive  pillars,  with 
their  broken  entablature,  which  seem  designed 
to  reproduce  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  north.  Such  a scene  one 
seldom  sees  and  never  forgets.  Edinburgh,  we 
discover,  is  connected  by  an  unbroken  series  of 
regularly  planned  although  unfinished  streets  and 
buildings  with  the  town  of  Leith;  and  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre, — say  from  the 
Post-office  in  Waterloo-place  to  the  upper  draw- 
bridge over  the  harbour, — may  amount,  as  the 
crow  flies,  to  something  like  two  miles.  Between 
the  foreground  and  the  sea  a number  of  nurseries 
and  market-gardens  give  the  scene  something  of 
a rural  and  suburban  aspect,  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  Links  of  Leith  and  the  verdant 
meadows  of  Craigentinny.  To  the  right  hand 
lies  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Portobello 
famous  foritsmariue  parade  and  also  its  potteries; 
to  the  left  the  fishing  village  of  Newhaven,  cele- 
brated for  its  stalwart  and  industrious  fisher- 
women,  f The  view  is  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  fertile  champagne  country  of  East  Lothian,  and 
promontory  of  North  Berwick  Law ; on  the  other 
by  the  picturesque  coast  of  Fife,  and  the  sloping 
eminences  of  the  Ochil  hills ; wffile  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  middle  distance  is  filled  with  the 
“ dark  blue  waters  ’’  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with 
its  pretty  green  islands  glistening  on  its  azure 
bosom.  We  need  not  put  in  the  ships  at  anchor, 
the  white  sails,  the  smoke  of  the  steamers,  the 
forest  of  masts  in  the  docks,  or  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church.  This  last  feature  of  the  picture  un- 
fortunately does  not  exist.  We  aremoreconcernod 
with  a multitude  of  tall  chimneys,  gigantic  glass 
cones,  and  sugar-house  and  coke  work  furnaces, 
and  boiler  works,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
the  means  of  actively  discharging  foreign  par- 
, tides  of  matter  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
It  is  a pity  to  find  such  a pleasing  landscape  and 
I seapiece  destroyed  by  accidental  effects  like 
these,  which  at  first  glance  we  are  sure  must  be 
capable  of  remedy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  down  Leith-walk,  which 
is  the  great  artery  of  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  seaport.  The  walk  from 
Princes-street,  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Kirkgate,  in 
Leith,  uid  this  thoroughfare,  is  something  like 
going  from  Regent-circus  to  Bagnigge  Wells- 
road.  South  Leith  kirk,  which  we  pass  on  our 
right  hand, — a rather  successful  restoration  of 
the  Mediaeval  Gothic  fabric,  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
(minus  the  spire,  however),  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a small  and  highly  over-crowded  graveyard. 
Surrounded  as  this  churchyard  is  by  a dense 
population,  piled  up  in  the  tall  tenements,  with 
the  inevitable  common  stairs,  it  must  be  highly 
injurious  to  health,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  ought  to  be  shut  up  without  delay. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  public  buildings  in  Leith, 
we  may  briefly  dispose  of  them.  The  townhall, 
which  contains  the  council  chambers  and  the 
police  court,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
Constitution-street  and  Charlotte-street,  and  is 
rather  a favourable  specimen  of  municipal  archi- 


* Randolph  to  KUligrrew,  June  22,  150).  MS.  Rolls 
House.  Vide  Froude’s  “History  of  England " fBeieu 
of  Elizabeth),  vol.  i.,  p.  251.1 
+ Leith,  Newhaven,  Portobello,  and  the  adjacent 
fishing  village  of  Musselburgh,  of  which  it  was  long  ago 
said : — 

“ Musselburgh  was  a burgh 
When  Edinburgh  was  nane ; 

Musselburgh  will  be  a burgh 
When  Edinburgh  is  gaue  1—  ” 
these  four  places  constitute,  in  Parliamentaiy  parlance, 
" the  Leith  District  of  Burghs.” 


tecture  in  Scotland,  of  the  Gr£eoo-Italian  style,  so 
fashionable  in  Edinburgh  fifty  years  ago.  If, 
however,  the  expense  which  has  been  lavished 
on  the  Ionic  pillars  that  are  attached  to  its 
northern  elevation  had  been  devoted  to  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  its  staircase, 
there  would  have  been  an  obvious  gain  to  the 
community.  The  assembly-rooms,  of  which  we 
have  only  an  elevation  of  pilasters  and  pedi- 
ment, are  now  converted  into  merchants’  offices. 
The  corn  exchange  is  rather  a tasteful  building, 
by  Mr.  Cousin,  a sort  of  composite  French  and 
Italian  design,  with  an  octagon  dome.  The  cus- 
tom-house in  North  Leith,  which  is  the  best 
building  in  the  port,  is  a solid  and  substantial  re- 
production, on  a smaller  scale,  of  its  prototype 
in  Lower  Thames-etreet.  The  Presbyterian 
churches  are  either  above  or  beneath  notice; 
and  the  Early  English  Episcopal  chapel,  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  previously  noticed  in  onr 
columns.  The  great  buildings  in  Leith  are  the 
docks,  the  moat  recent  of  which,  the  Victoria 
Dock,  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  engineers, 
the  contractors,  and  the  community. 

The  Tolbooth-wynd,  in  which  is  situated  the 
jail  of  the  borough,  turns  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  Kirkgate  towards  the  harbour ; and  is  a 
curious  irregular  street,  opening  obliquely,  and 
sloping  downward  at  the  same  time  towards  the 
fish-quay.  It  contains  several  narrow  dingy 
alleys,  communicating  with  St.  Andrew-street ; 
but  the  nuisance  here  that  principally  attracted 
our  attention  was  the  smell  of  putrid  fish  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ooatermongers’  stalls  on  the 
quay,  and  from  the  ddbris  and  entrails  profusely 
scattered  around  them. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  looked  into  the  interior 
of  an  ancient  teuemented  dwelling,  which  is 
divided  into  single  rooms.  Our  visit  was 
during  the  day,  and  moat  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants were  abroad.  But,  judging  from  the 
number  of  women  and  children,  squalid  and 
dirty,  we  could  not  but  suppose  that  over- 
crowding the  poorer  population  had  reached  its 
climax  ^iu  this  part  of  the  port.  The  mass  of 
disease  and  filth  must  be  very  great,  which  is 
concentrated  in  such  unmistakable  plague-spots. 
Water-closets  there  were  none;  in  fact,  there 
was  no  water  nor  soil-pipe — no  water  supply  at 
all  but  that  which  was  derived  from  the  scancy 
and  uncertain  source  of  the  public  wells.  Similar 
instances  we  rapidly  glanced  at  in  the  adjoining 
streets  of  the  Peat-head  and  the  Cable-wynd. 
Certainly,  these  were  some  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  overcrowding  we  saw. 

We  now  retraced  our  steps,  and  came  eastward 
along  the  "shore,"  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  that 
ancient  line  of  houses  which  overlooks  the  bar-, 
hour,  some  of  them  dating,  we  believe,  from  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  did  not  go  np-sbairs  on 
this  occasion  : we  went  down,  among  the  cellar 
dwellings  with  which  the  whole  street  is  lined. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  were 
thickly  populated.  Ostensibly  occupied  during 
the  day  as  public-houses  and  subterranean  cook- 
shops,  they  were,  it  cannot  bo  doubted,  during  the 
night  devoted  to  worse  purposes.  The  sound 
of  a hurdy-gurdy,  and  a German  girl’s  voice  also 
grinding  at  the  everlasting  song  of  “ Slesvig 
Holstein,”  reminded  us  that  the  foreign  sailor 
was  hero  trying  to  find  his  hours  of  relaxation 
ashore,  and  led  us  to  think  with  astonishment  at 
bis  appetite  for  such  enjoyment.  It  is  gratifying 
, to  report  that  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  burgh 
is  looking  sharply  after  these  hovels. 

Passing  on  our  way  to  Quality-street  through 
one  of  these  narrow,  dingy  closes,  into  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  can  never  penetrate,  we  were 
forcibly  and  even  dangerously  reminded  that  we 
were  at  that  moment  in  a country  in  which  the 
lower  class  of  citizens  think  it  no  disgrace  to 
project  the  contents  of  their  pails  on  the 
public  roadway.  Why  must  this  horrible  prac- 
tice oontiuuo  to  exist  in  Scotland  P Since  the 
poor  people  will  persist  in  doing  such  frightful 
things  in  spite  of  Police  Acts  and  Summary 
Procedure  Bills,  in  spite  of  fines  or  even  of  im- 
prisonment, conld  some  sanitary  engineer  not 
invent  a cheap  form  of  a cast-iron  trough,  or 
"Jawbox,"  as  they  say  iu  Glasgow,  copiously 
supplied  with  water,  into  which  they  might 
legally  and  honestly  discharge  their  pails  ? To 
be  sure  the  surface  manure  would  in  such  a case 
be  lost  to  the  dung  contractor,  but  that  is  surely 
not  a paramount  consideration. 

Quality-street,  which  we  have  incidentally 
mention^,  was  at  one  period  the  fashionable 
quartier  of  the  town,  when  the  Leith  Races,  as 
the  poet  Ferguson  describes  them,  flourished  in 
all  their  glory.  It  is  now  composed  chiefly  of 
warehouses  and  corn-lofts  ; and  we  were  speedily 
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made  conscious  of  the  powerful  efflivium  cf 
guano  proceeding  from  one  of  them, — a com- 
modity, wo  believe,  which  constitutes  a staple 
trade  of  the  poi  t.  Immense  quantities  of  guano, 
which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  is  the 
decayed  excrement  of  sea  fowls,  are  constantly 
being  concentrated  in  Leith,  i.o.,  imported  and 
exported  j and  although  some  people  profess  to 
say  that  its  gases  are  innoxious,  we  are  not 
able  to  share  in  the  opinion.  The  build- 
ings  in  Leith,  wo  may  observe,  are  largely  com- 
posed of  warehouses  and  lofts,  chiefly  constructed 
for  purposes  of  storage  during  the  regime  of  the 
corn  laws  ; but  no  general  provision  seems  to  be 
made  for  their  ventilation. 

Before  leaving  the  harbour  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  drainage  of  the  Water  of 
Leith.  As  far  as  our  observation  goes,  and  our 
inquiries  support  ns,  it  has  not  turned  out 
altogether  Buccesefnl  as  regards  Leith.  Some 
of  oar  readers  may  remember  how  the  public 
indignation  was  excited  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
state  of  this  pretty  but  polluted  stream.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  procured  and  a heavy 
assessment  levied  (70,0001.)  for  the  purpose  of 
its  purification.  An  improvement  commission 
was  appointed,  as  the  fashion  is  in  Scotland, 
with  a staff  of  paid  officials  to  snperintend  the 
job.  Without  inquiry, — without  any  public  report 
at  least, — and  without  a public  competition, 
Messrs.  Stevenson  were  employed  to  lay  down  a 
cast-iron  pipe  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  reaching 
from  the  Caledonian  Distillery  to  the  Black 
Rocks,  a point  in  the  channel  of  the  estuary 
which  is  reached  by  the  scour  of  the  'Forth. 
Not  only  is  this  sewage  lost  for  ever  to  the 
adjoining  meadows  of  Granton,  but  the  harbour 
of  Leith,  which  was  the  principal  source  of  com- 
plaint,  still  rejoices  in  its  filthy  slimy  bed, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  sun 
shining,  vomits  forth  its  poisonous  exhalations  as 
bad  as  ever.  The  only  good  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  this  particular  drainage  scheme  is  that 
the  distillery  wash  has  been  carried  out  to  feed 
the  fishes  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

But  we  are  afraid  that  the  whole  system  of 
sewerage  in  Leith  is  rather  defective ; as,  indeed, 
we  may  learn  from  any  gully-hole.  Most  of  the 
main  sewers,  of  course,  are  laid  below  the  high- 
water  level.  The  exit  valves  must  therefore  be 
defective  or  unsuitable ; and  a very  pernicious 
practice  seems  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  large 
manufacturers,  who  appear  to  discharge  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  consequences,  their  waste 
steam  into  the  sewers.  There  is  no  provision 
for  ventilation  that  we  could  hear  of. 

The  water  supply  is  also  sadly  deficient. 
Leith  and  Portobello  are  at  this  moment  sup- 
plied from  the  same  sources  as  Edinburgh,  and 
are  parties  to  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament 
which  denudes  the  Joint  Stock  Company  and 
vests  the  property  in  the  corporations.  This,  we 
have  already  said,  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, if  properly  carried  into  effect.  The  ship- 
ping in  the  docks  are  very  well  supplied,  of 
course;  but  the  poorer  districts,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  very  ill  supplied  indeed  ; and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  quarters  where  contagious 
diseases  are  constantly  present  in  one  form  or 
another.  Leith,  we  may  add,  has  a small  source 
of  independent  water  supply  in  a neighbouring 
loch,  situated  on  the  rising  ground  halfway 
between  Leith  and  Restalrig  (Lochend).  But  as 
this  basin  of  water  receives  the  natural  drainage 
as  well  as  the  sewage  of  the  districts  of  Norton 
and  Mayfield  in  Edinburgh,  the  water  is  rendered 
unwholesome  and  unfit  for  use.  It  had,  there- 
fore, some  years  ago,  to  be  discontinued  as  a 
supply  for  the  public  wells,  and  is  now,  we 
believe,  restricted  in  its  use  to  the  purposes  of 
the  manufactories  and  public  works. 

We  may  add  here  with  pleasure  that  Leith  is 
the  only  town  in  Scotland  in  which  we  have 
discovered  public  water-closets  : a great  step  in 
advance,  the  honour  of  which,  we  believe,  is  due 
to  Mr.  Superintendent  Grant.  One  or  two  we 
looked  at  in  Scorrey’s-alley  and  Burgees-close 
seemed  to  be  kept  in  proper  order  and  cleanli- 
ness. There  are  still,  however,  some  very  filthy 
public  and  private  privies  about  the  shore  which 
should  be  improved. 

We  have  now  pretty  well  exhausted  our  list  of 
grievances  nnder  which  the  port  of  Leith  is  at 
present  suflering ; but  one  still  remains  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most  important. 
We  have  said  that  guano,  that  is,  the  decayed 
excrement  of  sea  fowl,  and,  therefore,  a 
quasi-natural  manure,  is  a staple  trade  of 
the  place.  We  must  now  add  that  dis- 
solved bones,  an  artificial  manure,  is  also 
another  staple.  Leith,  indeed,  seems  to  be 


the  grand  emporium  of  artificial  manures  in 
Scotland.  Coprolitee,  the  fossil  exuvicB  of  certain 
extinct  species  of  molluscs,  is  imported  in  large 
Quantities  from  the  oolitic  beds  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  and  these,  we  understand,  consti- 
tute the  profitable  admixture  with  the  genuine 
bones  just  os  chicory  does  in  the  case  of  coffee. 
But,  whatever  it  may  be  along  the  sea  beach  of 
South  Leith,  at  Salamander-street  and  Tower- 
street  are  situated  a range  about  a mile  in 
length  of  chemical  works.  Bone-works,  gas- 
works, manure  - manufactories,  and  blabber- 
boilers,  who  contrive  to  infect  the  whole 
atmosphere  with  such  a villanous  compound  of 
noxious  gases  and  bad  smells  as  baffles  all  ordi- 
nary language  to  describe.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, hydro-aulphuret  of  ammonia,  carburetted 
hydrogen, — the  gases  which  proceed  from 
decayed  bones,  putrid  fish,  boiled  oil,  and  fried 
blubber, — these  and  a multitude  of  others  com- 
bine to  disseminate  through  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  an  elflaviam  so  disgusting  and 
intolerable  that  it  must  be  smelt  to  be  under- 
stood. Had  Dante  lived  in  our  day  aud  passed 
through  Salamander-street,  he  would  certainly 
have  added  a chapter  to  bis  immortal  work  ! 


THE  LATE  JOHN  WOOD,  PAINTER. 

John  Wood  was  born  in  London,  on  the  29th  ij 
of  June,  1801.  His  father,  a man  of  considerable  ^ 
ability,  was  originally  intended  for  a literary 
profession,  but  ultimately  took  to  business.  John  i 
Wood’s  first  idea  of  art  he  probably  owed  to  his  -1 
father.  At  four  years  old  be  stood  on  a little  stool  j 
by  his  parent’s  side,  intensely  watching  the  sketch  , 
bis  father  drew,  and  then  eagerly  copied  it. 

His  education  was  completed  at  Aspley,  in  i 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  was  under  the  charge  of  1 
an  uncle,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Love  : 
for  art  strengthened  with  his  years.  At  school  he  : 
sketched  his  sohoolfeilows,  and  at  earliest  dawn,  , 
while  others  were  sleeping,  rose  to  make  outlines  : 
from  the  works  of  Raftaella.  Ou  leaving  school, 
his  career  was  for  some  time  a dreary  one.  His  i 
father  possessed  the  will  but  lacked  the  means  • 
that  would  have  paved  the  way  for  the  qualifica-  • 
tion  of  his  son’s  desires  ; much  valuable  time 
was  consequeutly  lost  before  he  was  enabled  to 
take  a step  in  the  right  direction.  At  length  a : 
friend  (Mr.  Barnes)  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Heury  , 
Sass,  and  in  his  studio  be  made  the  drawing  that  i 
obtained  him  admittance  as  a probationer  at  the  . 


Ko  donbt  these  menufactaree  are  profitable,  and  Koyal  Acadeiny  Three  monthe  afrer  he  obtamed  : 
largely  inorease  the  trade  of  the  port.  Bat  look  student  s_tieket.  Th.s  »as  in  Mareh,  1819.  _ 


atfhe  sad  reenlta,  the  death.rate,  and  think  of.  As  a student  Js  worked  on  aealously  and  : 

....  . ,1  1.  1 ‘ ftTithnRinAf-.if'.a  V.  Mfida  a were  awarded,  and  he 


rhe  price  which  th;,  luLihants  of ’the  port  have  ' enthustatically.  Medals  were  awarded,  and  he 
- . . . . n 1 fho  nnfifxi  nt  Kir  I nnmnq  I <n wrenf'e. 


to  pay  for  this  modern  scientific  manufacture. 
Those  curious  series  of  old  glasshouse  cones,  six 


obtained  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
under  whose  anspioea  he  made  his  first  step  in 


we  counted,  were  never  built  or  intoTed  'to  Hfe-  The  Gold  Medal  in  1835  was  the  crowning  . 
such  vile  usls  as  those  to  which  they  are  put  at  , reward  of  hrs  student  s career  From  th|a  period 

_ • . ..nfil  AKra.if  TToaro  r\rOk7ir\na  rri  hia  fiftn.f.h  n(»  wRQ 
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present.  Where,  by  the  way,  has  the  once  cole-  i until  about  ten  years  previona  to  h, a death  he  was 
^ - - - - indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  his  failing  health 


brated  bottle  trade  gone  to  ? * 


We  have  said  enough  to  Buggeat  inquiry  and  to!  preventing  him  from  following  his  ocoupation. 

promote  _pr„grees.  irrigated  meadows  of  | His  maiden  effort  as  an 


promote  progress.  me  ur.geueu  and  Eve  lamenting  over  the  dead  Body 

Craigentinny  are  not  managed  as  they  ought  to  ,i^^.  -.o^o  v.-  u i.  j -a  ui'i 

be  ; and  we  Led  not  stay  to  point  out  how  easily  i of  Abel,”  m_l823,  which  attracted  cousiderable 


in  such  a case  a blessing  may  be  converted  into 
a curse.  A great  and  irreparable  blunder  has 
also  been  committed  by  the  authorities  iu  allow- 
ing the  difl’erent  lines  of  railway  that  encircle 
the  coast  to  approach  the  town  at  such  a level 
as  to  block  up,  like  so  many  boundary  walls,  the 
view  from  the  houses  which  are  situated  near  the 
beach,  aud  so  to  destroy  the  amenities  as  well 
as  to  injure  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
macadamised  roads  in  the  suburbs  are  generally 
iu  a shocking  condition;  and,  indeed,  as  a rule, 
the  sweeping  of  itbe  streets  is  inadequate,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
port.  VVe  were  also  informed  that  the  lower  classes 
more  especially  are  notorionsly  intemperate  in 
their  habits,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
special  characteristic  of  the  poor  people  of  Leith. 
Their  food,  perhaps,  consists  too  much  of  stale 
stock  fish  and  salt  herrings. 

Let  us  add,  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  find 
fault  with  the  local  government;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  no  town  in  | 
in  Scotland  has  made  such  large  strides  in  so 
short  a time  in  the  not  very  agreeable  process  of 
self-purification.  Numerous  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  Provisional  Orders  have  been  obtained,  and 
taxes  of  course  have  been  levied  j many  ruinous 
tenements  have  been  pulled  down  and  the  streets 
widened  ; and  the  suburbs,  including  Newhaven, 
have  been  drained,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
But  with  all  this  and  more,  the  sad  result 
remains, — a deplorable  death-rate;  and  with 
this  staring  them  ia  the  teeth,  no  municipality 
whatever  can  be  permitted  to  rest  on  their  oars. 
The  public  officers,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  are 
all  persons  of  standing  and  experience  in  their 
respective  departments  of  the  public  service. 
We  have  thus  an  unusually  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  constitution  and  ad- 
ministration of  a local  authority  in  oiroumstances 


attention.  This  was  followed  by  other  works  of 
great  merit,  and  he  rapidly  advanced  ou  the  road 
to  fame  and  independence.  In  183G  he  obtained 
the  Manchester  prize  ; iu  ISl-l,  the  commission 
to  paint  the  Bermondsey  Altar-piece,  in  a general 
competition ; aud,  two  years  after,  the  l,000l. 
premium  for  the  “ Baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
Jordan.” 

These  prizes  were  honourable  awards  in  the 
life  of  one  who  had  fought  hia  way  in  the  world, 
and  he  never  omitted  returning  thanks  to 
Providence  for  these  crowning  results  of  his 
pencil.  John  Wood  died  unmarried.  His  house 
was  kept  by  a beloved  sister,  who,  during  the 
lengthened  period  of  his  illness  (close  upon  ten 
years)  attended  upon  him  with  devoted  affec- 
tion. After  a life  rendered  happy  from  being 
employed  in  a chosen  pursuit,  dignified  by  per- 
severance and  kindness  of  heart,  ho  passed  away 
on  the  evening  of  the  I9th  of  April  last,  in  the 
I sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  dying  in  the  house  he 
' had  ocoupied  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  Hia 
productions  are  numerous  and  varied. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  IN  LEICESTER. 

The  foundation-stones  of  two  new  churches, 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  aud  the  other  to  St. 
Mark,  were  laid  recently,  with  Freemasonic  and 
religious  ceremonial. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul  will  be  situated  on  the 
Dane  Hills,  one  of  the  moat  salubrious  sites  cir* 
cumscribing  the  town,  on  which  a new  colony  is 
arising. 

The  site,  on  various  trials,  was  found  to  have 
been  previously  excavated  of  the  superficial  sand- 
stone rock,  which  no  donbt  had  been  made  avail- 
able for  buildiog  the  Roman  structures  of  the 
town,  and  subsequently  filled  up  witheZ^bm  there- 


which  are  confessedly  difficult,  and  of  studying  ' from.  This  has  been  removed  to  a depth  vary- 
its  operations  and  action  in  connexion  with  the  ! mg  from  8 fc.  to  11^  ft.  (which  has  entailed  a 


recent  sanitary  legislation  for  Scotland,  of  which  ; considerable  expenditure  over  and  above  the 
Id  may  with  justice  be  said  that  Leith  was  at  | cost  of  an  ordinary  fonndation),  so  that  the 


once  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle.  It  is  almost  ■ basis  of  this  structure  may  be  materially  founded 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  name  of  Provost  j upon  a rock. 


Lindsay,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Watt  in  the 
civic  chair  of  Leith.  The  unwearied  legislative 
diligence  and  skill  of  this  gentleman  in  con- 
structing Police  Bills  and  Public  Health  Acts 
for  Scotland,  has  not,  we  fear,  been  sufficiently 
well  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  A very 
well-chiselled  marble  bust  in  the  town-hall, — a 
good  portrait,  we  were  told, — serves  in  the  mean- 
while, however,  to  commemorate  his  services  to 
the  burghs  of  Scotland,  aud  more  particularly 
to  the  port  of  Leith. 


* Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a very  characteristic  letter  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robarlsoo,  of  Leith,  speaks  of  these  great  bottle  cones 
as  the  only  thing  he  recollected  of  Leith  after  an  interval 
of  forty  years, 


The  superstructure  will  accommodate  800  per- 
sons, free.  The  funds  have  limited  the  opera- 
tions of  the  founders  to  the  building  of  the  tower 
only  so  far  as  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  church 
is  to  be  built  of  Mountsorrel  granite,  bounded 
and  interlaid  with  Dsrbyahire  red  grit  stone, 
covered  with  the  Swithland  grey  green  slating, 
so  as  to  attain  unity  of  mass  in  body  aud  colour. 
The  dimensions  are  subjoined : — Tower : 21  ft. 
square  (62  ft.  high  for  the  present) ; additional 
height  required  for  belfry  and  spire,  128  ft. ; 
making  the  total  height  nearly  200  ft.  Nave : 
91  fr.  long  by  31  ft.  4 in.  wide,  38  ft.  3 in.  high 
to  eaves  of  roof,  60  ft.  high  to  ridge.  Aisles : 
83  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.,  13  ft.  10  in.  high  to  eaves. 
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28  ffc.  iigh  to  ridge.  Chancel : 43  ft.  by  29  ft 
2 in.,  36  ft.  high  to  eaves.  Testry:  18  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  by  12  ft.  high.  IleatiDg-chamber  beneath 
vestry,  for  the  reception  of  warm-air  apparatus, 
furnished  and  applied  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of 
Trowbridge. 

Messrs.  Osborne  have  undertaken  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  comprising  all  the  casualties, 
at  a sum  under  5,0001. 

The  design  was  selected  from  a general  local 
competition.  That  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Ordisb,  of  Queniborougb,  was  selected,  with 
whom  is  now  associated  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  en- 
gaged in  practically  developing  the  work.  Mr. 
McAllister,  a resident  of  the  town,  has  to  see 
that  the  whole  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 

St.  Mark’s  Church  has  been  designed  to  fit  a 
site  of  very  irregular  form.  In  plan  it  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel  of  equal  width  throughout, 
the  latter  terminating  in  a semicircular  apse ; 
north  aisle  of  parallel  width,  with  vestry  at  the 
eastern  end  ; south  aisle  in  three  bays,  each  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  other  farther  south,  to  meet 
the  incline  line  of  street  boundary.  The  tower 
is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
between  it  and  the  chancel  will  be  an  organ- 
chamber.  There  are  three  western  entrances 
open  to  a spacious  vestibule  entered  from  a porch 
with  double  western  doorway,  and  the  south 
aisle  also  opens  to  the  tower.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  62  ft.,  its  width  31  ft.,  and  its  height 
to  the  point  of  the  arched  ceiling,  53  ft.  The 
chancel  is  of  similar  width,  and  equal  height, 
and  is  37  ft.  6 in.  deep  to  the  centre  of  the 
apse.  The  north  aisle  is  15  ft.  wide,  and  the 
south  aisle  about  12  ft.  in  the  western,  and  26  ft. 
in  the  easternmost  bay.  The  tower  is  25  ft. 
square  above  the  base,  79  ft.  high  from  the  pave- 
ment to  top  of  the  parapet,  and  thence  to  the 
top  of  the  spire,  89  ft. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  to  be  built  of 
slate  atone  from  Mr.  Herrick’s  quarries,  lined 
internally  with  red  brick  and  freestone  from  the 
Boulting  quarries,  in  Somerset.  The  same  stone 
is  to  be  used  for  all  external  dressings,  and  for 
the  spire  throughout.  The  nave  is  to  be  divided 
from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  an  arcade  of 
'throe  arches,  supported  by  four  pillars,  having 
shafts  of  polished  granite,  from  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland, and  richly  carved  capitals.  The 
arches  are  to  ba  of  Boulting  and  red  Mansfield 
stones  in  alternate  courses.  The  arcade  is  to 
be  sormonnted  by  a lofty  clearstory  of  single- 
light  windows,  enriched  internally  with  shafts 
and  carved  capitals.  The  same  series  of  win- 
dows is  continned  round  the  apso,  with  traoery 
in  thoughts,  and  with  pillars  of  stone  externally 
and  of  marble  within.  The  nave  is  also  lighted 
at  the  western  end  by  a five-light  window  of 
large  dimensions,  and  the  south  aisle  by  a lofty 
three-light  window  under  each  gable. 

Tho  tower  is  to  be  almost  entirely  plain  up  to 
the  base  of  the  bell-chamber  story,  but  the  latter 
is  to  be  richly  decorated,  wholly  open,  with 
deeply-recessed  windows  of  two  lights  each,  on 
each  of  its  fonr  sides.  The  angle  piers  of  this 
story  are  to  be  furnished  with  large  pinnacles, 
surmounted  by  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  Lon- 
don. The  contracts  for  the  building  of  both 
churches  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Osborne, 
Brothers,  stonemasons,  of  this  town.  Their  fore- 
man, Mr.  W.  Lindley,  will  carry  out  the  plans. 

Upwards  of  sixty  masons,  besides  wallers  and 
bricklayers,  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
two  churches. 


EEEOTION  OF  A NEW  WORKHOUSE 
FOR  PENKRIDGE. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Penkridge  Union 
having  selected  a suitable  site  at  Cannock,  the 
new  workhouse  is  now  being  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  Edwd.  Holmes,  architect,  of 
Birmingham.  The  general  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed building  is  south.  The  front  block  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  board  offices,  immediately 
behind  which  is  placed  the  vagrants’  and 
receiving  wards.  The  main  block  of  the  build- 
ing runs  parallel  with  the  board  offices.  The 
dining-hall  and  also  the  kitchen-offices  commu- 
nicate with  the  main  building  and  schools  by 
means  of  corridors.  The  general  school,  boys’ 
day-room,  and  play-ground  are  on  the  right  of 
the  dining-hall,  while  the  girls’  are  on  the  left. 
Spacious  dormitories  are  arranged  on  the  first 
floor  of  this  building.  The  infirmary,  comprising 
the  sick  wards,  occupies  the  western  portion  of 
the  site,  and  the  fever  wards,  which  are  nleo  a 
detached  bnilding,  are  placed  on  the  north  end 


of  the  site.  The  accommodation  provided  in 
the  main  building  is  for  47  infirm  and  aged 
males  and  10  able-bodied  males,  making  a total 
of  57  males ; and  for  39  infirm  and  aged  females 
and  20  able-bodied, — total,  59  females.  The 
dining-hall  is  33  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in.,  and  will  be 
arranged  so  that  each  class  of  adults  as  well  as 
children  may  assemble  without  mixing  ; a divi- 
sion up  the  centre  will  separate  the  males  from 
the  females.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  dining- 
hall  as  a chapel.  Schools  arc  provided  for  24 
boys  and  31  girls  and  infants.  The  accommo- 
dation provided  for  in  the  infirmary  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Males,  sick,  9;  itch,  4 j fever,  4;  total, 
17 : females,  sick,  5;  itch,  4;  lying-in,  4;  fever, 
4 ; total,  17.  Tho  method  adopted  for  ventilating 
the  building  is  by  the  use  of  air-bricks  covered 
on  the  inside  with  finely  perforated  zino,  to  be 
inserted  at  distances  of  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  apart 
near  the  floor  level,  and  over  them  near  the 
ceiling,  except  where  the  rooms  are  ceiled  above 
the  wall-plates,  in  which  case  circular  ventila- 
tors, 16  in.  diameter,  will  be  placed  in  the  ceiling 
and  covered  on  the  under-side  with  perforated 
zinc.  Louvres  will  also  be  provided  in  the 
roofs.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  The  estimated  cost  is 
6,7451.  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  are 
the  builders. 


STAGNANT  LINCOLN. 

In  some  respects,  there  is  not  a more  delight- 
ful city  out  of  England  than  Lincoln  is,  not  to 
live  in.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
High  Lincoln  and  Low  Lincoln,  or  Liudum  and 
Lincoln.  The  upper  portion,  in  which  stands 
that  glorious  monument  of  Medimval  architec- 
ture the  cathedral,  is  not,  in  another  sense  of 
the  word,  tho  highest;  but  the  dwellers  there 
have  important  advantages  over  their  neigh- 
bours beneath,  who  form  the  majority.  This  is 
situated  on  a fen  which  baa  been  rendered 
comparatively  dry  by  numerous  dykes,  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  in  which  the  sewapfe,  or 
rather  refuse,  of  the  whole  city,  of  some  27,000 
inhabitants,  ferments,  and  fills  the  atmosphere 
with  a most  ancient  and  fish-like  smell.”  How 
such  an  abominable  stench  can  be  tolerated  for 
even  a day  in  this  year  of  grace  1870  is  a 
mystery  to  every  one  whose  experience  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  Lincoln.  It  may  nob  be 
unhealthy  for  such,  who  appear  to  thrive  as,  it 
is  said,  a certain  domestic  animal,  not  altogether 
unknown  to  Lincolnshire  farmers,  does;  but,  to 
say  the  least,  it  is  not  refined.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a local  board  and  an  inspector  of 
nuisances;  but  what  substantial  thing  that 
body  has  yet  accomplished  is  nob  recorded. 
How  to  purify  the  air  of  such  a flab  and  swampy 
place  is,  doubtless,  a difficult  problem  to  solve  ; 
this,  howeyer,  does  nob  justify  no  action  in  the 
matter.  It  may  arise  from  a deplorable  apathy 
or  from  a miserable  spirit  of  economy. 

It  is  not  upon  this  particular  subject  alone 
that  no  desire  to  progress  with  the  ago  is 
evinced,  and  things  are  tolerated  with  a spirit 
of  patient  forbearance  that  can  scarcely  be 
paralleled  by  any  city  of  equal  importance  in 
England.  To  show  how  benighted  and  wrapped 
up  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  inner 

man, *  I need  but  say  that  that  great  organ  of 
progress  and  enlightened  civilisation  the  BiUlder 
is  scarcely  known,  and  there  are  barely  five 
hundred  dailies  sold  that  hail  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  these  do  not  reach  Lincoln  till  London 
is  devouring  its  evening  papers;  yet  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cities  could  be  travelled  with 
ease  in  three  hours  and  a half.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  finest  agricultural  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  moat  flourishing 
counties  in  England,  oontaining  thirty-five  mar- 
ket towns,  this  is  remarkable,  and  natnrally 
leads  to  speculation  as  to  the  enlightenment  of 
its  subordinate  towns.  On  market  days  almost 
as  many  carriers’  carts  pour  in  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  Old  Bailey;  and  the  streets  are  so  thronged 
with  gaping  bumpkins,  in  their  “ Sunday -go-to- 
meeting  clothes,”  that  they  are  qnite  unpaas- 

able. 

The  High-street  is  a noble  street,  and  only 
wants  better  architecture,  and  a row  of  trees, — 
which  would  tend  to  purify  the  air, — planted, 
and  a continnal  stream  of  clean  water  from  the 
river  Witham,  running  down  the  east  and  west 
channel,  to  make  it  “ a thing  of  beauty.”  There 
appears  to  be  almost  an  aversion  to  anything 
sylvan  or  floral ; and  the  paucity  of  trees  where 

• For  “inner,"  read  outicard:  a common  mistake.— 
Ed. 


they  naturally  would  flouriab  is  calculated  to 
make  a worshipper  of  Nature  in  her  pristine 
beauty  weep.  So  that  the  gastronomic  organs 
be  well  supplied  with  work,  John  Ball, — Punch’s 
typical  J.  B.  abounds, — does  not  care  what  bis 
olfactory  organs  and  the  senses  which  raise  man 
above  his  fellow-creatures  undergo.  If  there  be 
any  flower  at  all  in  his  garden,  it  is  sure  to  be  a 
cauliflower.  There  is  one  refining  haunt  where 
Londoners  are  wont  to  regale  their  souls  that 
Lincoln  would  do  well  to  notice  : this  is  Battersea 
Park,  so  recently  converted  from  a swamp  to  a 
well-arranged  semi-tropical  garden.  No  plaoe 
offers  greater  facilities  than  Lincoln  for  the  for- 
mation of  a similar  delightful  resort. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a people  who  entertain  so 
small  a regard  for  the  beauties  of  nature  have 
much  for  those  of  art,  oil-cako  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  anything  likely  to  be  seen  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  a windmill  the  only  instru- 
ment that  essays'  the  inspirations  of  Mendelssohn, 
Verdi,  or  Offenbach.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  the  Lincolnians  are  less  moral  or 
straitlaced  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  ca- 
thedral towns;  but  it  must  be  admitted  by  the 
rapidly-increasing  population,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  well-fed  and  clad  pledges  of  affection, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  is  not  much  con- 
sidered. In  fine,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  autho- 
rities to  prepare  for  a large  population,  and  not 
to  shun  a progression  that  may  touch  the  rate- 
payers’ pockets  directly,  to  save  them  indirectly 
in  the  shape  of  doctors’  bills,  and  inability  to 
compete  with  their  fellows.  Gabgovee. 


MUSIC. 

At  a concert  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Lahee 
in  the  Hanover-sqnare  Rooms  on  Monday  last 
his  cantata,  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,”  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  public,  the  vocalists 
being  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Julia  Elton,  Miss 
Emily  Spiller,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Winn, 
with  100  selected  voices  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
Association  as  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Proudman.  Longfellow’s  fine  poem, — the  poem 
in  which  he  urges  that — 

"The  heart 

Gireth  grace  unto  erery  art," 

and  adds — 

" It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  does  attain," — 

is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  ; and  when  we 
say  that  tho  music  is  worthy  of  the  words,  they 
will  know  it  is  not  slight  praise.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  cantata  is  a work 
of  very  high  merit,  and  places  the  composer  in  the 
front  rank]of  his  profession.  A songto  Marlowe’s 
well-known  words  from  “ The  Passionate  Shep- 
herd,”— 

" Come,  live  with  mo  and  be  my  love,” 

and  a part  song,  “ The  Thresher,”  were  other  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Mr.  Lahee’s  ability  that 
were  set  forth  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Emily 
Spiller  is  a very  promising  young  contralto.  The 
concert  was  altogether  a success. 


REPAIR  OP  ST.  ANDREW’S  SPIRE, 
WORCESTER. 

The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  in  St. 
Andrew’s,  Worcester,  is  245  ft.  6 in.  Some 
repairs  at  the  summit  being  reqniaito,  Mr. 
George  Frith,  of  Coventry,  builder,  who  recently 
repaired  a spire  at  Hereford  by  simple  and  inex- 
pensive means,  has  been  employed  in  this  case 
also,  as  in  others  besides  Hereford.  Standing 
in  Paine’s  meadow,  he  flew  a kite  carrying  a 
holding  string,  which  was  so  manconvred  as  to 
be  securely  passed  over  the  top  atone  of  the 
spire  and  round  the  rod  which  supports  tho 
weather-cock.  To  the  thin  kite-line  was  then 
attached  one  somewhat  thicker,  which  was 
drawn  over  and  substituted,  in  its  turn  to  give 
plaoe  to  a rope  something  under  an  inch  thick. 
To  this  rope  was  fixed  a block,  through  which 
another  rope  of  similar  thickness  was  drawn; 
and,  the  block  having  been  raised  to  the  top, 
and  the  rope  to  which  it  was  attached  crossed 
tightly  round  the  spire  and  securely  fastened, 
the  other  hanging  by  the  tapering  sides  of  tho 
spire,  formed  the  means  by  which  the  adven- 
turous climber  reached  the  top.  From  one  part 
of  this  was  suspended,  by  means  of  cords  passed 
through  the  four  corners,  a small  piece  of  board, 
just  large  enough  to  form  a seat;  and  to  the 
rope  on  the  other  side  of  the  block  wore  fastoaed 
several  large  weights,  12  atones  in  all.  The 
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space  between  the  seat,  or  carriage,  and  the 
weights  was  just  about  the  entire  height  of  the 
spire  5 and,  the  purpose  of  the  weights  being  to 
form  a counterpoise,  when  the  carriage  was  up 
the  weights  were  down,  and  vice  vers^.  The 
ascent  did  not  occupy  more  than  a minute, 
being  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease.  In 
the  ascent  Frith  kept  himself  from  the  wall 
with  his  feet  by  a walk-like  motion.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  he  left  bis  seat  and  stood  on  the  top 
stone,  upon  which  the  crowds  below  burst  into  a 
loud  cheer.  “Steeple  Jack”  answered  the 
cheer  from  aloft,  after  which  be  took  off  the 
weather-cock,  examined,  and  replaced  it.  He 
then  resumed  his  seat,  and,  having  lowered 
himself  sufficiently,  swung  himself  partially 
round  the  spire  to  the  place  where  a defect 
existed  in  the  lightning  conductor.  Here  he 
satisfied  himself  as  to  what  would  be  necessary, 
and  forthwith  descended  to  terra  firma  to  get  it. 
The  conductor,  he  discovered,  had  been  all  but 
severed  in  fixing  it.  A careless  workman  bad 
driven  a staple  almost  through  it  5 and  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  it  broke,  but  that  it  held 
together  so  long.  Later  in  the  afternoon  this 
was  spliced,  a copper  tube  being  passed  over  to 
render  another  severance  impossible,  and  next 
day  portions  of  defective  stonework  were  also 
repaired. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A GENER.\.L  MEETING  of  the  subscribers  and 
friends  to  this  charity  was  held  on  Thursday 
{26th  ult.),  at  Willis’s  Booms,  King-street, 
St.  James’s,  to  elect  two  pensioners  on  the 
funds, — one  male  and  one  female, — from  a list 
of  twelve  candidates.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  II.  Macey,  the  president. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
funds,  which  then  enabled  them  only  to  elect 
two  pensioners,  from  a list  of  twelve  candidates. 
He  was  aware  that  many  builders  and  persons 
connected  with  the  building  trade  did  not  sub- 
Bcribe  to  the  institution,  which  he  thought  might 
bo  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  trade.  He 
trusted  that  in  future  there  would  be  increased 
subscriptions,  so  that  a greater  number  of  can- 
didates might  become  recipients  of  the  benefits 
of  the  institution. 

The  poll  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  at  its 
close  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  j — 
Richard  Burdett  and  Martha  A.  Martin. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thorn,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  t© 
Mr.  Cozens  and  Mr.  Stirling,  scrutineers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bird  addressed  the  unsuccessful 
candidates,  and  urged  them  not  to  relax  their 
efforts  in  obtaining  as  many  votes  as  possible 
for  the  next  election,  when  he  hoped  the  sub- 
scriptions would  have  greatly  increased.  The 
candidates  must  at  length  be  elected,  as  tbeir 
votes  were  brought  forward  from  time  to  time. 


THE  MUTIP.LICATION  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES. 

Sir, — Your  number  for  May  2lBt  contains 
strictures  on  an  extremely  Bmotian  case  of 
architectural  criticism  on  the  part  of  a contem- 
porary. May  I venture  to  suggest,  that  such  a 
state  of  public  ignorance  as  permits  the  crude 
writing  in  question  to  pass  muster,  is  in  some 
degree  due  to  the  latitudinarianism  indulged  in 
by  architects  themselves  in  respect  of  styles  of 
architecture  ? Half  a century  ago,  a sort  of 
sumptuary  law  virtually  prevailing,  hindered 
architects  from  wilfully  mixing  together  Chinese 
architecture  with  Greek,  or  Gothic  with  Italian  5 
and  under  this  state  of  things  it  became  possible 
for  persons  of  moderately  liberal  education  to 
acquire  a few  arobiteotural  terms,  and  apply 
them  without  talking  nonsense.  The  Oracle  of 
the  drawing-room  conld  pronounce  a portico  to 
be  Ionic,  in  a sonorous  voice,  and  without  cir- 
oumlocution.  In  the  present  day,  he  is  afraid 
of  being  tripped  up  when  he  draws  a distinc- 
tion, and  BO  omits  architecture  from  the  list  of  his 
topics. 

The  claim  which  an  art  has  to  the  regard  of 
men  of  general,  as  opposed  to  technical,  educa- 
tion is,  its  association  with  history  and  with 
literature  ; — Greek  architecture  with  Plato  and 
Socrates;  Roman,  with  the  Augustan  era;  Gothic, 
with  chivalry,  and  also  with  ecclesiology ; Eliza- 
bethan, with  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  ; red  brick 
walls  and  Palladian  dressings,  with  Pope  and 
Addison  ; &c.  But,  if  an  architect  says,  “ I care 
not  for  all  these  associations : my  works  are 
Victorian,  and  nothing  else : if  I use  Roman 


or  Gothic  details,  I think  no  more  of  their  origin 
than  Dr.  Johnson  thought  of  Queen  Eleanor 
when  he  spoke  of  Charing-cross  — in  this  case 
the  public  revenge  will  be  taken  upon  the  art,  by 
consigning  its  details  to  an  equivalent  position 
with  the  details  of  modern  dress  : to  Dux  collars 
Siphonia  overcoats,  and  Sydenham  trousers. 

“ How  much  a year  does  your  house  cost  you 
iu  taxes,  and  in  what  style  of  architecture  is  it 
built?”  asks  the  friend  after  dinner.  Answers 
the  host,  annoyed  at  the  familiarity,  “ I only 
think  once  of  the  taxes,  and  that  is  when  I pay 
them  ; and,  as  to  style,  my  fellow  of  an  architect 
confounded  all  my  notions  of  geography  and 
chronology  with  his  combinations  of  terms;” 
and  added  “freely  treated,”  by  way  of  finish; 
“ so  I suppose  that  I and  my  house  are  altogether 
in  the  * freely  treated  style.’  ” G.  M. 


MODEST! 

Sir, — In  The  Church  Builder  I find  a commu- 
nication from  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Hon.  M.A.,  on 
the  subject  of  “ Cement  Construction,”  wherein 
he  says: — “ I gave  a lecture  on  this  snbject  to 
the  Royal  Institnte  of  British  Architects  some 
years  since,  and  I am  told,  that  since  that  time 
concrete  walls  and  Portland  cement  (which  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  old  Roman  cement 
[nonsense]  or  Roman  mortar)  has  come  into 
much  more  general  nse.  The  priyiciple  was  not 
understood  hy  many  of  the  architects  until  I ex- 
plained it  to  them.”  This  is  said  of  the  body 
who  had  printed  your  own  Essay  on  Concrete 
years  before.  A cooler  piece  of  impertinence  I 
have  not  read  for  some  time.  When  the  Insti- 
tute made  Mr.  Parker  an  Honorary  Member,  was 
it  for  thus  enlightening  them  P I shall  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  what  bis  Holiness  the 
Pope  said  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  other  day,  is  true. 

An  Old  Fellow, 


RESTORATION  OF  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  appears 
to  be  progressing  satisfactorily.  Much  time  and 
money  have  necessarily  been  spent  in  under- 
pinning the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
fabric,  but  this  work  has  been  completed  from 
transept  to  transept,  the  choir  and  the  lady 
chapel  having  thereby  been  rendered  secure. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  especially 
in  the  lady  chapel,  the  designs  for  the  gable  and 
roof  of  which  will  be  carried  out  without  delay. 
The  restoration  of  the  clearstory  of  the  choir 
has  also  been  carried  out  to  completion,  and  the 
aisle  of  the  choir  will  be  immediately  commenced. 
Meanwhile  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  approach- 
ing completion.  The  central  tower  will  be  fully 
restored  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
already  the  decoration  of  its  upper  part  is  coming 
to  view.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  sound  of  the  tower  bells.  This  is  included 
in  Mr.  Thompson’s  contract,  which  also  com- 
prises the  restoration  of  the  whole  south  aide 
and  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  are  gradually 
advancing,  together  with  the  lower  stage  of  the 
unfinished  south-western  tower  and  the  south 
porch,  which  abuts  upon  it.  There  is  to  be  a new 
roof  to  the  nave,  and  it  bas  been  determined,  while 
the  scaffolding  is  in  its  place,  to  proceed  with 
the  groining  of  the  nave  and  its  south  aisle.  It 
has  been  determined  to  raise  a special  fund  of 
5,000i.  for  the  purpose.  The  balance  in  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  past  year  was  about 
8,5001. ; and  though,  at  the  end  of  March,  the 
amount  in  hand  had  risen  to  abont  11,5001.,  the 
augmentation  was  chiefly  due  to  the  5,OOOZ., 
which  were  received  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 


WEDNESFIELD  CHURCH,  NEAR 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

At  Ltcbfleld,  on  Saturday  week,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  gave  judgment  in 
an  application  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stephens, 
inenmbent  of  Wednesfield,  for  a faculty  for 
the  repair  and  alleged  improvement  of  the 
church  ; and  also  for  sanction  for  alterations  and 
repairs  he  bad  caused  to  be  made.  He  was 
represented  by  his  proctor,  Mr.  Hodson,  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Chinn,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bradburn,  churchwarden,  and  certain  other 
parishioners.  The  opposition  opposed  internal 
alterations  until  the  fabric  itself,  and  especially 
the  churchyard  wall,  was  put  into  a thorough 


state  of  repair.  The  decision  of  the  Chancellor  | 
was  as  follows: — 1.  That  the  chancel  remain  as  i 
it  now  is.  2.  That  the  organ  and  choir  be  placed  1 
in  the  west  gallery.  3.  That  the  font  be  removed  (. 
to  the  west  end  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  coals  i, 
be  removed  from  the  north-east  porch  of  the  said  !■ 
church,  aud  that  it  be  used  henceforward  for  i 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  congregation. 

5.  That  free  seats  be  placed  down  the  centre  i 

aisle  as  before.  6.  That  the  present  stoves  be  i 

removed  from  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  church  1 

be  heated  by  hot-air  apparatus.  7.  That  the  ;| 

pulpit  and  reading  desk  be  placed  in  the  moat  *' 

suitable  position  for  hearing  and  seeing  accord-  i; 

ing  to  the  decision  of  a vestry  meeting  to  be  ii 

called  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  that  question.  ,| 

8.  That  the  churchwardens  be  called  upon  to  i| 

repair  the  churchyard  wall,  but  that  such  repairs 
do  not  require  the  authority  of  a faculty.  The 
judge  condemned  Hodeon’s  parties  in  the  sum  of 
30Z.  nomine  expensarum  of  the  contentious  cost  I 
of  Chinn’s  parties.  Hodson  protested  of  a griev- 
ance to  his  parties,  and  gave  notice  of  appeal  1 
to  the  Arches  Court. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  IN  THE  ORKNEYS,  &c. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  for 
this  northern  island  district,  church  and  school 
accommodation  for  the  poor  Roman  Catholic 
population.  There  is  neither  a chapel  nor  a 
school  for  them.  At  Thurso,  in  Caithness,  on 
the  main  land  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  the 
same.  At  Wick,  through  the  labours,  donations, 
and  collections  of  the  poor  Irish  labouring  popu- 
lation and  others,  a small  chapel-house  with 
school,  has  recently  been  erected.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  since  the  days  of  John  Knox.  For 
want  of  funds  the  church  remains  without  fur- 
niture. 

The  poor  immigrant  Irish  have,  during  the 
last  half  century,  built  nearly  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  and  schools  in  Scotland,  by 
their  sabscriptions  and  collections ; but  the 
Scottish  clergy,  as  a body,  are  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact.  As  soon  as  the  miesiou  in  the 
Orkneys  is  established,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  Norwegian  Missionary  Apostolic,  now  labour- 
ing with  might  and  main,  will  have  to  give  way 
to  a new-fl^ged  student  from  the  college  ’of 
Blairs,  or  for  a native  of  Euzie  or  Banff. 

An  Echo  feoii  Orkney. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
line  from  Westminster  to  Blaokfriars  was  opened 
for  passenger  traffic  on  Monday  morning.  The 
line  is,  of  course,  iu  a state  of  complete  efficiency, 
but  much  work  yet  requires  to  be  done  before  the 
stations  at  Huugerford,  the  Temple,  and  Black- 
friars  will  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  comfortable 
use.  At  all  the  Embankment  stations  there  will 
be  entrances  from  the  Strand  and  the  river 
esplanade.  There  will  be  train  service  at  short 
intervals  from  early  morning  until  near  midnight. 

Proposed  ATansion  Bouse  Statdon.—The  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  have  decided  on 
the  Bill  as  follows: — 

“ The  Coinmiltee  have  given  very  anxious  attention  to 
this  Bill,  and  have  listened  with  all  attention  to  the  argu- 
menta  adduced  for  aud  agaiust  it  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  either  aide.  The  Committee  have  unanimonsly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  saociion  that  portion 
of  the  Bill  which  authorises  the  construction  of  tlie  rail- 
way from  Bread-street  to  the  Mansion  House.  'W’ith 
respect  to  the  Metropolitan  Hailway  Bill,  the  Committee 
will  not  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Kail  way  exten- 
sion from  Aldgate  to  Trinity-square,  but  they  are  prepared 
to  recommend  that  there  should  bean  extension  of  lime, 
if  it  is  desired,  for  the  completion  of  the  works." 

The  little  line  of  narrow  railway  running 
between  Festiniog  and  Tremadoc,  North  Wales, 
with  its  “ Fairlie”  engine,  the  “ Little  Wonder,” 
are  likely  to  earn  for  themselves  a wide  re- 
pute. The  length  of  the  line  is  only  13^  miles, 
with  a gauge  somewhat  under  2 ft.,  and  the 
miniature  “Fairlie”  engine,  although  so  dimi- 
nutive in  size,  is  equal  to  440  tons  of  load,  and 
of  running  at  15  miles  an  hour,  the  diameter  of 
the  bogie- wheel  being  2 ft.  4 in.  Mr.  Fairlie,  C.E., 
who  has  introduced  this  cheap  system  of  rail- 
ways into  England,  was  sent  for  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  explain  to  the  Emperor  all  the  working 
details  of  this  model  line,  and  the  Emperor 
issued  a commission,  with  Prince  Bobrowsky  as 
its  president,  to  visit  this  country,  and’personally 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  working  details  of 
this  model  line.  The  inspection  took  place  on 
February  11th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Continental  powers.  The  experiments  were  so 
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jatisfactory,  that  four  lines  of  narrow-gange, 
12  Tersts  in  length,  have  been  ordered  to  be 
made  in  Russia,  and  Messrs.  Sharp  & Stewart,  of 
Manchester,  have  received  the  order  for  the 
sngines.  Thus,  a little  line  of  Welsh  railway 
ba%  set  an  example  to  Europe  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  cheap  narrow-gange  lines,  which 
will  doubtless  be  followed  b^y  India  and  other 
jcountriea,  where  great  distances  are  to  be 
travelled. 


; WATER  GLASS  FOR  WALLS. 

\ Bin,— Permit  me  to  inquire,  aa  one  of  your  aubacribers, 
■in  reierenee  to  wnter-glasa  &3  a preventive  of  moisture  in 
•walls.  In  the  Builder  of  December  6lli,  1857,  is  an  article 
about  it,  apparently  reconimeDdinK  its  use,  and  I with  to 
ask  whether  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  efficient  and 
lasting.  I am  building  a hospital,  and  I desire  to  make 
the  walls  impervious  to  moisture  and  non-absorbent  of 
i exhalaliona  peculiar  to  the  atmosphere  of  a hoapital.  Our 
IwalU  are  usually  “ plastered"  with  a good  quality  of  lime 
(and  sand  mortar,  and  liiiished  with  a coating  of  plaster  of 

IParij ; upon  this  I propose  to  aso  water-glass,  if  it  can  bo 
recommended.  Gael  pFEirrEE. 

JVetc  York,  


1 SWANSEA  WATERWORKS. 

I With  reference  to  some  particulars  recently 
[quoted  iu  our  pogee, at  the  request  of  inhabitants 
of  Swansea,  from  the  CaTbrian,  we  are  asked  to 
print  the  following  from  the  same  journal,  and 
most  willingly  comply  : — 

“ I'ke  Ncio  Walervorki. — In  an  article  in  reference  to 
the  leakage  at  the  New  Waterworks,  in  our  issue  of  the 
13th  iiist,,  we  inadvertently  stated  that  the  new  works 
were  carried  out  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
K.  Cousins,  the  resident  engineer  of  the  borough.  We 
very  much  regret  that  we  should  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error,  but  regret  still  more  to  find  that  the  mis-statement 
has  been  copied  into  the  Builder  and  other  metropolitan 
papers,  and  comments  made  therefrom  reflecting  un- 
favourably upon  the  professional  reputation  of  Mr.  Cousins. 
Wo  need  nor  say  that  wo  had  no  desire  to  unduly  reflect 
upon  the  skill  and  attention  of  our  surveyor the  only  in- 
ference intended,  and  the  only  inference  which  we  believe 
the  public  drew  from  the  article,  was  that,  notwithetancling 
the  great  caro  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  works  (they 
being  superintended  by  those  in  whom  every  confidence 
•was  justly  placed),  so  great  a leakage  now  exists.  How- 
ever, another  inference  has  been‘drawn  ; and,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  we  regret  the  error  which  wo  inadvertently 
committed.  Mr.  Cousins  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  new  waterworks,  and  eonsequeiiily  cannot  be  held  in 
any  way  rei^onsible  for  the  leaJiage.  Doubtless,  theBuilder 
and  other  luetropolilau  papers  which  copied  our  mis- 
statement,  will  as  readily  give  insertion  to  this  correction, 
and  thus  remove  any  false  impression  which  arose  there- 
ifrom  as  to  the  professional  reputation  of  our  surveyor," 


WINDOW  FRAMES  AND  THE  BUILDING 
ACT, 

Siu, — I doubt  whether  many  of  your  readers  will  con- 
sider the  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  l^ower  in  vindication  of  the 
clause  in  the  Building  Act  relative  to  sash-frames  quite 
satisfactory. 

Those  who  have  given  the  question  their  serious  atten- 
tion know  full  well  that  the  reasons  he  places  on  record 
for  its  retention  vanish  directly  the  following  facts  are 
stated  That  the  clause  in  no  way  enforces  us  to  rebate 
the  jamb  for  the  frame,  and  that  it  does  not  compel  us  to 
keep  the  frame  flush  with  the  reveal. 

li  is  impossible  to  understaud  bow  the  mere  setting 
back  4i  in.  can  prevent  the  frame,  in  case  of  fire,  from 
fdliiug  outwards;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  under- 
staiia  how  the  provision  prevents  ibe  spread  of  fire,  while 
it  allows  the  exposure  of  nearly  any  quantity  of  facial 
woodwork,  provioed  it  is  in  the  required  recess. 

■\Viih  Mr.  Gundry,  I think  the  clause  might  be  modified 
BO  as  to  be  a really  potent  guard  against  accident,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  nut  to  deprive  fenestration  of  one  ol  its 
greatest  charms. 

Shortly  after  the  Great  Fire,  when  houses  such  as  those 
still  existing  in  Cheyne-walk  were  built,  window  openiugs 
were  treated  as  seciiDgs  for  glass;  but  in  these  days  ol 
anybody  lectniing  everybody  ou  the  principles  of  truth, 
they  rarely  rise  aoove  the  level  of  holes  in  ibo  wall.  But 
ate  we  uot  living  iu  the  age  of  burlesque  P 

Jouif  F.  Bkktlbx. 


LICENSE  FEES  FOR  HOARDING. 

. TUE  qVEES  V,  THE  COSIMISSIOWEBa  OF  SETTEES  FOE  IHE 
ClIX  OP  LOHDOJf. 

1 This  was  an  application  (Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  West- 
|l  minster)  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brassey,  the  contractor  for  the 
r new  buildings  at  the  General  Post-office  (St.  Martin' s-le- 
|i  Grand),  in  the  City,  for  a mandamua  to  compel  the  Com- 
li  xuissiouera  ol  hewers  to  grant  him  a licence  to  erect  u 
• hoarding  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  buildings,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  local  Acts,  which,  he  contended, 
» they  had  violated,  by  imposing  npon  him  ernditioos  they 
b had  nu  light  to  require.  These  oundltions  were  that  the 
■ licence  sliould  be  only  for  two  mouths  ; that  separate 
IK  licences  should  be  taken  out  for  each  of  the  new  builuings  ; 
U that  IVl.  should  be  paid  for  each ; and  that  no  placards  or 
i»  adveriiaemeuiB  should  be  exhibited  on  the  hoardings.  To 
II  these  conditions  he  objected,  especially  to  the  first,  bis 
« contract  being  lor  works  which  would  occupy  two  years  in 
I the  execution. 

I Mr.  MelJish,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  Eaymond,  were  for  the 
4 applicant;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C.,  waa  for  the  Commis- 
e siouers. 

I The  Court,  after  some  discussion,  were  of  opinion  that 
I Iho  iiuiUalion  in  point  of  time  was  unreasonable,  and  they 
01  also  held  that  the  other  conditions  aa  to  the  boarding, 
•t  except  as  to  payment,  were  not  authorised  by  the  statute  ; 
h aud  ihat,  ihereioro,  the  applicaut  would  be  entitled  to  be 
'C  allowed  to  put  up  the  hoaiding  as  he  required. 


CAMBERWELL  CHARITY  ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  in  your  next  im-. 
pression  the  following  copy  of  a letter  ■which.  I 
have  Bent  to  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  in  the 
interest  of  all  who  have  engaged  in  this  com- 
petition ? Geo.  Gougii. 

“ The  Builder  of  to-day  contains  a notice  of  a cominuni* 
cation  by  Mr.  Dawnay,  stating  that  ‘ the  design  sent  in  by 
the  local  Surveyor  to  ike  Charity  has  been  pronounced  the 
best,’  ic. 

Aa  one  of  the  competitors,  I have  often  applied  at  the 
Testry  Hall  for  information  relative  to  the  progress  of  tbo 
competition,  but  without  effect,  until  the  last  occasion, 
wheu  I was  informed  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  com- 
petitors having  oozed  out,  and  the  committee  being  therefore 
unable  to  agree,  it  had  beeu  determined  to  refer  the 
decision  on  the  plans  to  the  Vestry  Surzeyor. 

I understand  that  the  terms  ‘Surveyor  to  the  Charity’ 
and  'Vestry  Surveyor’  are  synonymous;  and  as  it 
would  be  manifest  favouritism  to  authorise  a competitor  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  designs,  I sincerely  hope  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  have  been  misrepresented;  and  that,  in 
justice  to  all  who  have  devoted  time  and  money  to  ibis 
competition,  you  will  appoint  some  disinterested  member 
of  the  profession  to  report  on  .the  plans,  and  lee'-e  the 
awards  iu  bis  hands,  or  alternatively,  that  you  leave  the 
competitors  to  decide  the  matter  by  individually  voting  for 
a specified  number  of  the  plans  submitted,  and  that  the 
premiums  may  be  awarded  to  tho  designs  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  votes. 

I have  sent  a copy  of  this  letter  to  tho  editor  of  tho 
Builder,  requesting  him  to  insert  it  in  bis  next  issue.” 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

SiE,— The  suit  brought  before  the  Master  of  tho  Bolls 
in  April  last  was  with  the  view  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  agreement  exisliug  between  the  parties, — the  plaintiff 
affirming  it  to  bo  one  of  partnership,  the  defendaut  deny- 
ing it.  Tho  result  proved  tho  plaintiff  was  right. 

Tho  suit  is  now  in  a position  rather  unusual,  as  it 
appears  from  the  defendant's  letter,  which  appeared  in 
your  late  number,— the  decision  of  the  Master  ot  the  Rolls 
satisfying  both  parties.  Tub  Peaintiff. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 

KORTHEHN  ARCHITECIERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  quarterly  tneeting  of  this  society  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  the  uni- 
versal custom  in  the  northof  England  has  been  for 
contract  plans  and  drawings,  and  all  other  plans 
necessary  for  affording  a complete  knowledge  of 
a building,  to  belong  to  the  architect  j and  the 
plans  to  be  retained  by  him  on  the  completion 
of  the  work.”  The  president  stated  that  on  the 
IGthof  April,  1861, the  association  adopted  a scale 
of  professional  charges,  and  a note  was  printed 
with  the  charges  to  the  effect  that  tho  copyright 
of  designs  and  drawings  was  in  all  cases  the 
property  of  the  architect.  It  was  resolved  that 
a copy  of  this  note  should  be  forwarded  to  tho 
Institute  with  the  resolution. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

NEW  BUILDING  ACT, 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  few 
clauses  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  Act 
now  contemplated  to  define  and  restrict  the 
laws  of  ancient  lights  in  London,  In  so 
vast  and  crowded  a city  there  ought  to  be 
special  regulations  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  prevent  men  injuring,  annoying,  or 
encroaching  on  their  neighbours  by  overgrown 
buildings,  and,  on  the  other,  would  allow  builders 
to  erect  handsome  and  commodious  structures 
without  vexatious  restrictions.  When  Sir  William 
Tite  and  others  bought  up  the  India  House,  and 
constructed  upon  the  site  the  present  fine  block 
of  offices,  an  action  was  brought  against  them  by 
the  owner  of  a house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Leadenhall-street,  for  obstructing  light  and  air 
by  means  of  the  new  buildings  being  some  dozen 
feet,  perhaps  more,  loftier  than  the  low-browed 
edifice  they  supplanted. 

Now,  without  going  into  all  the  merits  of  that 
particular  case,  it  appears  to  us  unreasonable 
and  outrageous  that  from  the  op;posite  side  of  a 
principal  thoroughfare  of  London  such  a claim 
should  be  set  up.  In  the  first  place,  the  new 
buildings  are  only  of  the  average  height  of 
houses  in  the  City ; and  cannot  be  attacked  as 
overgrown,  or  out  of  rule.  In  the  second  place, 
they  left  much  more  than  space  enough  to  strike 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  front-door  steps 
of  the  houses  opposite.  Probably  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  City  streets  are  less  than  30  ft.  broad, 
and  here  was  a street  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  wide.  To 
deny  handsome  buildings  in  a main  thoroughfare 
of  that  class  is  to  deny  them  altogether.  If  we 
remember,  an  injunction  was  obtained  to  stop 
the  building  of  another  house  or  warehouse  some 
years  ago,  in  a good  thoroughfare  in  or  near 


Upper  East  Bmithfield,  upon  a similar  objection. 
Any  clauses  in  the  new  Act  might  reasonably 
apply  to  controlling  the  erection  of  very  lofty 
buildings,  back  to  back,  within  a few  feet  of 
each  other. 

And  a second  regulation  in  the]  new  Act  might 
justly  be  the  graduation  of  height  of  buildings  in 
narrow  lanes.  These  two  subjects  would  work 
together.  Wo  see  with  pleasure  that  clauses 
are  already  introduced  to  limit  the  height  of 
buildings,  but  think  they  might  be  improved  by 
a little  extra  thought. 

H.  & R.  Powell. 


CHUUCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

LlangunUo. — The  old  parish  church  _ba8  been 
replaced  by  a new  edifice,  which  has  been  opened 
for  divine  service.  The  new  church  has  been, 
built  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Middleton, 
of  Cheltenham,  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the 
church  that  is  now  being  rebuilt  at  Ceuarth. 
The  carpenter’s  work  was  done  by  Mr.  D.  Davies, 
of  Llwyngwern ; and  Mr.  D.  Thomas,  of  Pen- 
rhiwllan,  did  the  masonry.  The  work  throughout 
was  superintended  by  Mr.  J.  Rees,  of  Lookaboub, 
the  churchwarden.  The  carving  and  coloured 
decorations  will  cost  1301.;  and  the  entire  coat 
of  the  building,  we  believe,  will  bo"aboub  1,800Z. 
The  church  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
fabric,  and  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  style  is  Geometrical  Middle  Pointed. 
The  edifice  will  accommodate  about  200  persons. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  red  brick  and  Bath- 
stone  bands,  relieved  with  ornamental  patterns 
of  red  and  white  brick.  The  seats  are  open,  and 
of  pitch  pine,  with  white  deal  panels. 

Little  Stambridffe. — The  restoration  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  this  village  having  been, 
completed,  it  has  been  re-opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. Tho  chance),  the  foundation  of  which  had 
given  way  during  the  extremely  dry  season  of 
1868,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a three-light 
window  inserted  in  the  east  end.  The  church 
has  been  refloored  and  fitted  up  with  open  seats. 
By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Allen,  of  Little 
Stambridge  Hall,  two  new  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave, 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  same  gentleman  to  place  a new  window  of 
stained  glass  in  the  west  end  wall  as  soon  a& 
it  can  be  prepared. 

High  Ham. — The  re-opening  of  the  ancient- 
church  of  High  Ham,  after  restoration,  has  taken 
place.  The  work  just  performed  has  boon  strictly 
that  of  restoration  rather  than  embellishment. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  and  ancient  benches  have 
been  restored,  and  the  remainder  of  the  church 
reseated  and  refloored.  Tho  internal  stonework 
has  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  the  walls  re- 
plastered.  The  architect  from  whose  plans  th© 
work  has  been  executed  is  Mr.  Wood,  of  Bristol, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  B.  Gillett,  of  Langport. 

Peterchurch  (Hereford). — The  parish  church  of 
Peterohurch  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  after  repairs  and  restoration  which 
have  coat  about  1,2001.  This  church  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition , but  it  is  an  interesting 
example  of  Early  Norman  architecture.  The 
walls,  externally  and  internally,  have  been 
cleaned  and  pointed;  new  atone  copings  and 
crosses  have  been  built  over  the  apse  and  first 
chancel  archways ; and  the  old  stone  tiles  re- 
placed with  Broseley  tiles.  In  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  a new  two- 
light  window  has  been  added  to  admit  light,  as 
the  eleven  Norman  slit  windows  throughout  tb© 
church  admit  bub  little.  The  Norman  doorway 
was  also  replaced  in  the  same  position  in  this 
wall.  The  old  galleries  and  seating  have  been 
removed,  and  the  three  chancel  arches  internally 
for  the  most  part  rebuilt.  Considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  stonework  generally. 
A new  pulpit  placed  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  nave,  and  new  gates  erected  in  the  church- 
yard. The  nave  and  apse  roofs  are  new,  the 
others  repaired.  All  these  roofs, now  opened,  were 
ceiled  and  whitewashed.  The  seats  are  new 
throughout  the  church.  The  gangways  have 
been  paved  with  tiles,  and  the  church  heated. 
Some  further  restoration  is  contemplated  to  the 
spire  and  tower,  and  porch,  when  funds  will 
permit.  Mr.  Thomas  Edgar  Williams,  of  London, 
was  the  architect  employed  ; and  Messrs.  Lewi© 
& Day,  of  Hereford,  the  contractors. 

Clanjield.  — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Clanfield  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
In  removing  the  walls,  several  carious  relics  of 
the  ancient  building  were  brought  to  light,  in- 
cluding a small  unglazed  window  in  the  outer 
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in  the  open  squares  of  glass  above  and  below,  an 


wall  of  the  north  transept,  corresponding  with 
another  in  the  chancel  wall,  so  as  to  enable  lepers 
to  see  and  hear  from  without  portions  of  the 
service,  without  risk  to  the  worshippers  within 
the  church.  With  the  exception  of  the  plain 
square  tower,  every  portion  of  the  church  has 
been  rebuilt,  the  opportunity  being  taken  to 
enlarge  it  considerably.  The  chancel  has  been 
erected  at  the  coat  of  about  2001.,  borne  by  the 
lay  rectors,  Captain  J.  H.  Elliott  and  Mr.  W. 
Collett.  The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  about  1,000Z.,  had  been 
raised  before  the  re-opening.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  Luker,  of  Southend,  whose  designs  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Highworth, 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Clinch,  of  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  the 
last-named  having  undertaken  the  chancel.  The 
walls  have  been  built  of  Brize-Norton  stone,  with 
freestone  dressings.  In  the  nave  the  wall  stones 
have  been  faced  and  pointed  ; but  in  the  chancel 
they  are  simply  picked  out  and  pointed.  In  all 
cases  the  old  materials  have  been  supplemented 
by  stone  of  the  same  description.  The  chancel 
arch  is  nearly  double  the  span  of  the  old  one. 
The  north  aisle  has  been  reduced  and  deepened, 
so  as  to  afford  additional  area  in  the  nave.  An 
old  gallery  which  obstructed  the  west  end  has 
been  removed,  and  the  tower  thrown  open  to  the 
church,  revealing  the  west  window,  which,  like 
that  of  the  chancel  window,  is  of  three  lights. 
The  high  and  close  pews  have  given  place  to  low 
open  ones;  and  the  sitting  accommodation,  by 
this  means  and  the  enlargements, nearly  doubled. 
The  entrance  porch  has  also  been  made  more 
spacious.  The  roodng  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  of  polished  wood,  with  plastered  panels. 

Folkestone. — Christ  Church  has  been  re-opened 
after  enlargement.  The  alterations  comprise  an 
extension  to  the  westward,  over  which  a galleiy 
has  been  erected,  capable  of  holding  about  4L0 
persons.  The  organ  has  been  removed  to  the 
north  chancel,  and  the  choir  seats  are  now  placed 
in  the  chancel.  The  floor  has  been  relaid  with 
ornamental  tiles,  and  new  gas  standards  have 
replaced  the  old  ones.  The  old  porch  on  the 
south  side  has  been  removed  to  the  north,  and  a 
new  one  erected  in  its  place.  A tower  baa  been 
commenced.  The  building  will  now  hold  1,150 
people,  a third  of  whom  may  occupy  free  seats. 
The  expense  of  the  alteration  will  be  about 
2,7001.,  of  which  sum  1,600Z.  have  been  obtained. 

Chiddingfold. — Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  parish  church, 
and  a large  increase  of  seat  accommodation  has 
been  effected ; but  the  cost  of  these  important 
and  necessary  works  will  exceed  3,0001.;  and  the 
proposed  sum  of  1,0001,  the  raising  of  which  by 
the  parish  was  made  the  condition  on  which  one 
parishioner  had  generously  agreed  to  defray  all 
further  expenses  incurred,  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  parishioners 
and  landowners  to  combine  their  efforts  to  raise 
the  sum  of  2001,  which  is  necessei-y  to  make  up 
the  required  1,000Z. 

Lacely. — The  church  here  has  been  restored 
and  re-opened.  The  north  aisle,  above  the  foun- 
dation, is  entirely  new,  the  cost  of  which  is 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Brooks,  a resident  of  the 
parish.  The  chancel  arch  is  also  new,  and  is  the 
gift  of  Miss  Bell.  The  nave  and  chancel,  which 
formerly  had  low  ceilings,  have  been  covered 
with  new  open  roofs  of  stained  pine.  The 
chancel,  vestry,  and  south  porch  are  new,  the 
Eonth  porch  being  erected  at  tbe  expense  of  Miss 
Brooks,  the  ancient  arch  of  the  porch  being 
retained.  In  fact,  all  those  relics  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, it  is  said,  have  been  preserved.  A 
painted  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
north  aisle,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Heaford  Daubney,  in 
memory  of  a member  of  bis  wife’s  family  : the 
subject  is  Christ  blessing  little  children.  In  the 
south  wall  of  tbe  lave  is  a painted  window  re- 
presenting the  four  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  with  inscription,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  William  Brooks.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch,  a small 
Norman  window,  on  the  painted  glass  of  which 
is  represented  St.  Margaret,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church.  This  little  window  had  been  blocked 
up,  but  is  restored.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
porch  has  been  added  a corresponding  window 
representing  Sfc.  John  tbe  Baptist.  Tbe  old 
octagonal  font  is  remodelled.  The  tower  has 
been  newly  floored  and  the  bells  re-hung.  There 
are  three  bells.  The  great  bell  has  the  following 
inscription;  "Soli  Deo  gloria;  fax  hominibus, 
1712.”  The  second  bell  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
of  Hawardby,  and  has  the  inscription,  ” Mary  of 
Hawardby,  of  us  have  mercy.”  The  third  bell 
is  inscribed,  “ Ista  campana  fit  in  honcre  sancti 
Augustini.”  Both  of  the  latter  are  of  the  pre- 


reformation period.  The  church  is  heated  with 
hot  air.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth ; and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm. 
Worth,  of  Laoeby. 

^Vll,itfield. — The  new  pariah  church  of  Whit- 
field baa  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole 
parish.  On  the  lat  of  February,  18G9,  during  a 
very  heavy  galo  of  wind,  the  tower  of  the  old 
pariah  ohurefa,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  blown  down,  and  Mr. 
Woodyer,  architect,  of  Grafham,  near  Guildford, 
was  consulted  as  to  the  state  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. In  consequenoe  of  bis  report  a parish 
meeting  was  called,  and  tbe  rector  and  the 
churchwardens  were  requested  to  take  tbe 
necessary  steps  to  have  the  old  church  pulled 
down  and  a new  one  erected.  When  the  sum  of 
1,500Z.  had  been  collected  instructions  were  given 
to  Messrs.  Mansfield  & Booth,  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  sent  in  the  lowest  tender,  immediately 
to  commence  the  work  according  to  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Woodyer.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice,  which  will  be  about  3,000Z.,  was  raised 
before  the  day  of  consecration.  The  new  church 
is  constructed  in  the  Early  English  style.  It 
consists  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  and  has  a low  pinnacled 
tower.  It  is  a larger  church  than  the  old  one, 
and  is  capable  of  seating  about  eighty  more 
persons.  The  roof  is  a high-pitched,  open  roof, 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  old-fashioned 
high  pews  of  the  old  church  have  been  replaced 
by  open  seats,  also  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  ; 
and  the  flooring  is  of  boards.  The  aisle  is  paved 
with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  chancel  with 
Wheatstone’s  tiles.  There  are  two  porches,  a 
grand  west  porch  under  the  tower,  and  a south 
porch.  The  pulpit  is  of  stained  deal  like  the 
pews,  and  the  communion-table  is  of  oak.  A 
brass  lectern  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  French, 
one  of  the  churchwardens.  It  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Cox  & Co.,  of  London.  A temporary 
organ  has  been  placed  in  the  chamber  j but  as 
soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained  a new  one  will  be 
erected.  The  warming  apparatus  is  by  Mr. 
Remington,  of  Skiplon,  Yorkshire.  The  chnrch 
has  a peal  of  five  musical  bells,  manufactured  by 
Taylor  & Sons,  of  Loughborough ; they  weigh 
about  27  cwt.  The  whole  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  personal  snperintendenco  of  Mr. 
Salmon,  clerk  of  the  works. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Jngestre  Church,  near  Stafft/rd. — A stained- 
glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake,  for  Lady  Shrewsbury,  has  just  been 
placed  in  this  church.  It  represents  the  meet- 
ing between  our  Lord  and  Nathaniel.  The  text 
is,  “ Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile.”  The  style  of  ornamentation  and 
manipulation  is  Cinque-cento.  The  window  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  tbe  late  Earl,  and 
is  placed  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  cost  was  75J.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
stylo  and  tone  of  colour  used  in  tho  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  novelty  of  the 
design  is  the  introduction  of  swags  and  border- 
inga  of  pansies  in  lieu  of  those  used  commonly 
in  Cinque-cento  work.  This  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  desire  of  the  present  countess,  as  was, 
in  fact,  tbe  general  composition.  Pansies  were 
used  because  the  youthful  Lord  Ingestre  placed 
one  on  tbe  coffin  of  bis  grandfather.  The  swags 
are  over  large.  The  window  is  especially  re- 
' maikable  for  the  effective  use  of  white  glass; 
this  gives  to  the  rubies,  olives,  &c.,  tbo  richness 
and  power  of  early  Cinque-cento  work.  The  win- 
dow posseeses  points  of  very  great  merit. 

Kinnoul  Church,  Perthshire. — Messrs.  Lavers 
& Barraud  have  recently  placed  a large  window 
in  this  church,  which  they  have  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  Tho 
subjects  are  a series  of  fourteen  of  the  Parables, 
which  he  illustrated  some  time  since.  The  win- 
dow is  presented  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Perth  (Mrs. 
Millais’s  father).  It  is  successful,  and  very 
much  out  of  the  usual  track.  The  window  is  a 
large  Gothic  one,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
It  is  21  ft.  in  height  and  11  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is 
divided  into  five  lights.  The  lower  portion  is  divided 
into  ten  compartments  : over  these  the  mulliona 
branch  off,  and  the  upper  tracery  includes  four 
other  compartments,  which  are  filled  in  with 
subjects  of  the  same  description  as  those  below. 
The  fourteen  pictures  are  representations  of 
Scripture  parables.  There  is  no  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  figures  or  the  scenes.  The  scenes  in 
the  largest  or  centre  lights  in  the  window  have, 


ornamental  cluster  of  flowers,  consisting  of  i 
Scriptural  emblems ; and  the  surroundings  in  I 
the  other  compartments  are  also  filled  in  with  it 
appropriate  ornamental  shields.  The  local  super-  1 
iutendence  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr,  1 
Smart,  architect.  The  cost  of  the  window  will,  l( 
we  understand,  amount  to  about  500Z. 

Pershore  Abbey  Church. — A stained-glass  win-  ; 
dow,  in  memory  of  the  late  Captain  Davies,  has  I 
been  inserted  in  one  of  the  lancet  lights  of  the  1 
north  aisle  of  the  Abbey  Church,  by  Messrs,  i 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  The  . 
centre  of  the  window  is  occupied  by  a small  me-  ; 
dallion  portrait  of  St.  Luke  the  Pbysiciau,  above  :: 
and  beneath  which  are  larger  effective  groups,  i; 
the  upper  one  “ Healing  the  Sick,”  and  the  lower  < 
one  “ Giving  of  Alms.” 


^i0Dlis 

The  Dictionary  of  Chronology  ; or.  Historical  and 
Statistical  Register,  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  brought  down  to  1869.  By  W.  H.  Overall, 
F.S.A.  London  : W.  Tegg,  1870. 

Though  founded  on  “ Tegg’s  Chronology,”  this  ; 
must  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new  work,  and 
much  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  to  make  t 
it  a reliable  authority  for  the  data  of  all  historical 
occurrences.  It  will  be  found  specially  full  in 
statistics  of  the  City  of  London,  in  consequence  : 
of  Mr.  Overall’s  connexion  with  the  City  as 
librarian  to  the  Corporation.  It  is  a very  useful 
volume  for  the  writing-table. 


TARIORUM. 

The  Revue  Ddcorative  (Asher  & Co.),  with 
72  plates  per  annum,  edited  by  Edouard  Lievre, 
author  of  “ La  Collection  Sauvageot,”  is  intended 
to  contain  varied  examples  from  ancient  and 
modern  master-works,  thus  enabling  sub.scribera 
to  draw  useful  comparisons  and  opening  new 
views  and  ideas  to  them.  These  examples  and 
models  will  be  taken  chiefly  from  architecture, 
decoration,  furniture,  ceramic  art,  tapestry,  and 
so  on.  The  autographic  process  has  been 
adopted,  save  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters, 
which  will  he  given  by  heliography,  to  secure 
faithful  reproduction  of  tbe  originals.  The  two 
parts  before  ns  creditably  carry  out  the  intention. 

The  novel,  “ Man  and  Wife,”  by  Mr.  Wilkie 

Collins,  in  Cassell’s  Magazine,  goes  on  swim- 
mingly.  The  thunder-cloud  has  broken,  and  the 
terrible  difficulty  up  to  which  the  principal  cha- 
racters have  been  working,  long  obvious  to  the 
reader,  is  now  seen  by  themselves.  Coe  main 
purpose  the  author  has  in  view  is  to  show  the 
evil  of  immoderate  devotion  to  merely  physical 

development. The  current  number  o(  London  ^ 

Society  has  a quaint  chapter  by  the  well-known 
New  Zealander,  showing  how,  in  the  year  187-, 
all  England  emigrated  to  Australia,  taking  with 
them  tbeir  best  buildings.  The  idea  is  amusing, 

and  deserved  a fuller  development. The  first 

volume  of  Cassell’s  Household  Guide  and  the 
fifth  volume  of  Cassell’s  Educator,  now  com- 
pleted, are  full  of  useful  things.  The  Educator 

is  especially  valuable. The  quarterly  part  of 

the  Family  Friend  (Partridge  & Co.),  at  4d.,  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  full  of  interesting  cuts  and 
writing.  


glisnllanca. 

Harrogate  Improvements.  — At  an  ad- 

jonrned  monthly  meeting  of  the  local  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  respecting)  the  plans  sent 
in  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  tbe 
Yictoria  Baths  estate,  the  Board  decided  that 
the  three  best  plans  should  be  selected  and  tbeir 
authors  requested  to  furnish  fresh  ones,  or  more 
definite  instructions  to  be  issued  by  the  Board,, 
such  new  designs  to  be  the  basis  of  awarding 
the  premiums.  The  plans  rejected  were  those 
by  “ Desdichado  ” (Mr.  Ridley,  Starbeck),  and 
“ Vincere  Certo  ” (Mr.  Hirst,  Bristol)  ; and  the 
three  to  be  awarded  premiums  were  those  of 
“Alpha”  (Mr.  Bown,  Harrogate;  and  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Leeds),  “Square  within  a Circle” 
(Messrs.  Dyson,  Leeds  and  Harrogate),  and 
“ 5,500”  Mr.  Hiscox,  Harrogate). 

Wfcw  Street,  ‘Wbitechapel. — With  reference 
to  our  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  new  street, 
Whitechapel,  we  are  aiktd  to  state  that  Mr. 
J.  B.  Marshal),  of  Stratford,  and  Mr.  William 
Maxwell,  Plaistow,  were  the  contractors. 
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Air,  Water,  and  Health. — Dr.  Playfair,  in 
the  course  of  bis  address  at  St.  Mary’s  Ilospital, 
Paddington,  when  distributing  the  prizes,  said 
the  causes  of  disease  had  lately  undergone  a 
eearching  examination,  and  the  close  connexion 
had  been  established  between  disease  and 
putrescent  matter.  No  epidemic  conld  resist 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Dr.  Christian  gave 
as  a formula,  “ Cleanliness  and  ventilation  will 
extinguish  any  epidemic.”  In  the  very  sim* 
plicity  of  the  formula  lay  its  danger : it  was  too 
like  the  “wash  and  be  clean”  of  the  prophet. 
In  1847,  from  30  to  40  deaths  annually  in  the 
1,000  of  a civic  population  was  held  not  extra- 
vagant. Now  the  average  had  been  reduced  to 
25  in  the  1,000,  and  hygienists  believed  in  a 
reduction  to  12  in  the  1,000.  If  they  could  make 
the  dwellings  of  working  men  as  healthy  as  the 
felon’s  cell,  they  would  add  from  eight  to  ten 
years  to  the  life  of  the  former.  It  was  a 
terrible  reflection  that  17,000  school-children 
died  annually  from  foul  air  and  filth.  In  what 
field  was  it  necessary  to  labour  to  remedy  these 
evils  ? Hippocrates  spoke  of  air,  water,  and 
soil,  and  these  were  what  they  bad  in  their 
day  to  work  upon.  They  must  prevent  people 
from  cherishing  their  filth  in  cesspools,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  run  into  rivers,  to  poison  the  dwellers 
;on  the  banks.  In  conoluding  his  address,  Dr. 
Playfair  said  it  was  a great  mission  prescribed 
to  sanitary  reformers  to  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  bid  the  pestilence  to 
icease. 

Congleton  Public  Park. — The  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  town  council  and  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  establishment  of  a public  park  and  play- 
;ground,  have  made  an  appeal  for  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  the  object.  Mr.  Kemp,  the  manager 
|of  the  Birkenhead  Park,  proposes  to  lay  out  the 
[town  wood  in  walks,  and  to  form  the  whole 
|Of  the  land  between  it  and  the  river  Dane  into 
|reoreation  and  ornamental  ground.  The  chief 
Ipart  of  the  land  is  already  the  property  of  the 
|borough  j and  Sir  Charles  Watkin  Shakerley, 
jbart.,  has  kindly  offered  to  place  the  remaining 
ipiece,  which  is  his  property,  at  the  disposal  of 
ithe  town  council  for  the  purpose  of  the  park,  on 
ivery  favourable  terms,  on  condition  that  the 
; whole  cost  of  the  scheme  be  defrayed  by  volnn- 
jtary  subscriptions.  To  place  upwards  of  20  acres 
lof  land,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  surroned- 
jing  scenery,  at  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I the  borough  for  the  purposes  of  health,  reorea- 
itioD,  and  improvement,  will  require  the  outlay 
of  3,000Z.  Subscriptions  have  already  been  pro- 
.mised,  including  1001.  from  Mr.  R.  Wilbraham, 
»the  high  steward ; and  501.  each  from  Messrs. 
E.  Beales  (mayor),  J.  Statham,  J.  Dakin,  F.  W. 
iWarrington,  M.D.,  D.  Bradwell,  and  J.  Wilson. 

' Tbe  Fatal  Well  Accident  at  Barking-. — 

[At  the  inquiry  as  to  the  deaths  in  this  accident, 
and  afeer  the  evidence  had  been  led,  the  coroner 
stated  that  be  had  seen  Mr.  Euss,  a competent 
engineer,  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  where  there  was  no  previous  intimation  of 
foul  air  being  iu  the  well,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  guard  against  such  an  occurrence  as  had  taken 
place.  There  being  no  further  evidence  to  offer, 
the  jury  i*eturned  a verdict  that  the  deceased 
men  were  accidentally  suffocated  by  carbonic 
acid  gas  while  descending  a well-hole  at  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company’s  Works  at  Beoton. 
One  would  think  Mr.  Euss  might  at  least 
have  added  that  the  insensibility  of  one  of  the 
men  might  have  rendered  it  quite  possible  to 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  any  more  deaths, 
even  although  we  were  to  admit,  which  we  do  not 
do,  that  the  simple  teat  of  a lighted  candle  was 
not  to  be  expected  to  be  used  in  such  a case 
before  the  descent  of  the  first  man.  No  such  " pre- 
vious intimation  of  foul  air  being  in  the  well” 
^ was  sought  for  ; how,  then,  was  it  likely  to  be 
)(/o'M7iti  or  guarded  against  ? It  can  only  be  found 
by  precautionary  search  for  it. 

i A Xilbrary  for  Swansea  or  Caernarvon. — 

( The  late  Eev.  Eowland  Williams,  D.D.,  according 
to  the  Carr.lrian,  has  bequeathed  his  library, 

I under  certain  conditions,  to  the  first  Welsh  town 

II  which  shall  provide  a suitable  repository  for  it  j 

t giving  Swansea  the  first  offer,  and  Caernarvon 
the  next.  He  has  also  bequeathed  the  residue  of 
I his  personal  estate  in  the  same  way  as  a library 
'I  fund.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  Vice-Principal 
I and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David’s  College, 
11  Lampeter.  The  library,  says  our  authority,  is  to 
I be  open  to  all  creeds,  colours,  and  nativities. 
tThe  Swansea  Town  Council  has  accepted  the 
j bequest,  and  will,  of  course,  provide  a suitable 
1 building. 


Preservation  of  Blackbeatb. — A public 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Lewisham  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  draft  scheme  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  the  preservation  of  Black- 
heath  as  an  open  space  for  health  and  recreation. 
After  a discussion  of  two  hours,  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  of  the  heath  being 
planted  or  enclosed,  considering  that  the  great 
charm  of  the  heath  was  that  the  people  could 
scamper  over  it,  and  do  as  they  liked,  without 
the  restraints  attached  to  ornamental  grounds. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  At  an 
open-air  meeting  held  on  Blackheath,  convened 
by  the  Advanced  Liberal  Association  of  Green- 
wich, to  protest  against  the  proposed  scheme 
now  before  the  Inclosnre  Commissioners,  for ; 
placing  Blackheath  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (2,000  persons 
being  present),  a letter  of  apology  for  non- 
attendance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
read,  in  which  it  is  said 

“ I have  to  assure  you  that  Mr,  Gladstone  cordially  suit' 
scribes  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  open  spaces  for  the 
exercise  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  1 am 
directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Bill  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
commons  and  waste  lands.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  confident 
that  any  application  to  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hngessen  respect- 
ing the  particular  case  of  Blackheath  will  receive  immediate 
attention,  with  a view  to  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above-mentioned  Bill  might  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  that  locality." 

Mausoleum  at  Beadfort  Demesne, 
Kells,  Ireland. — The  Belfast  Newsletter  states 
that  the  consecration  of  this  structure,  erected 
by  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  has  taken  place. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller.  The  mau- 
soleum was  erected  by  Mr.  H.  Sharpe,  of  Kells. 
The  building  is  in  tbe  Gothic  style  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  plan  is 
octagonal;  the  centre  portion,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  arches,  on  moulded  columns, 
rises  to  a height  of  about  100  ft.,  terminating 
with  a cross.  Tho  total  width  at  the  base  is 
about  4-2  ft.  The  gable  over  the  entrance  door- 
way is  filled  with  Gothic  tracery,  containing  in 
the  centre  compartment  the  arms  of  the  marquis, 
surmounted  by  the  coronet  and  crest.  The 
entrance  archway  is  moulded,  and  the  jambs 
have  double  marble  columns.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  tower  is  orna- 
mented with  bands  of  red  and  black  stone. 

Coloured  Decorations, Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral.— Last  autumn  some  of  the  leading  firms  of 
decorators  were  asked  to  submit  designs  for  the 
adornment  of  the  choir  vaulting,  and  the 
Chapter,  a few  weeks  ago,  accepted  the  design 
of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Already  the  decora- 
tion of  about  one-third  of  the  choir  from  the  east 
window  has  been  effected,  and  the  remainder 
will  probably  have  been  completed  in  about  two 
months.  The  bosses  are  gilded,  the  angel 
figures  are  partly  gilded,  and  colour  has  been 
applied  to  the  tracery ; the  panels  are  left  un- 
touched. Messrs.  Grylls  & Burlisou  are  paint- 
ing the  vaulting  of  the  chapel  east  of  that  of  St. 
Andrew, — a chapel  which  is  to  be  restored  in 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Codrington. 

Tho  Detroit  River  Tunnel. — A tunnel  is 
about  to  be  cut  beneath  the  Detroit  river,  for 
railway  conveyance  between  the  Michigan 
Central  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  of 
Canada,  to  do  away  with  ferry-boats.  The 
tunnel  company  has  been  organised  among  the 
proprietors  of  these  railways,  and  the  Canada 
Parliament  has  passed  an  Act  for  tbe  work. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbroogb,  city  engineer  of  Chicago, 
has  prepared  the  plans  and  estimates.  The  sub- 
stratum is  stiff  blue  clay.  The  length  of  the 
two  parallel  tunnels  to  be  made  from  the  Detroit 
to  the  Canada  portal  will  be  each  8,568  ft.  They 
will  be  cylindrical,  and  50  ft.  apart  j interior 
diameter  of  each,  18ft.  Gin.  The  shell  will  be 
of  brick  masonry,  2 ft.  thick.  The  grade  on  each 
side  of  the  river  will  be  1 in  50,  with  1,000  ft. 
level  below  the  river.  The  estimates  for  the 
entire  cost  of  tunnels  and  approaches,  with 
steel  rails,  &o.,  amount  to  2,650,000  dollars. 

A New  Rock  Driller. — Tho  Burleigh  Eock 
Drilling  Machine,  used  at  the  Hoosao  tunnel  and 
elsewhere,  in  America,  has  been  shown  at  work, 
in  Deptford.  A certificate,  signed,  F,  S.  S. 
Darby,  and  W.  Conisbee,  engineer,  Atlas  Works, 
S.E.,  states  that  it  drills  a hole  3 fc.  deep  by 
2-i  in.  in  diameter,  in  a block  of  the  hardest 
Cornish  granite,  in  four  minutes.  It  is  worked 
either  by  steam  or  by  compressed  air,  in  which 
latter  case  it  aids  ventilation  in  boring  tunnels. 


Monumental. — A meeting  of  the  Senate 
of  Cambridge  University  has  disenssed  the 
question  of  a site  for  tho  statue  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  who  for  some  time  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  University.  They  [recom- 
mend that  either  the  Senate-house  or  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  should  be  adopted  as  the  site. 
After  paying  for  the  statue,  there  will  remain  a 
surplus  of  1,0001.,  which  it  was  suggested  should 
form  the  nucleus  of  a subscription  for  a corre- 
sponding statue  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  be 
placed  in  the  central  ball  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  The  Vice-Chancellor  reports  the  de- 
liberations to  the  council. It  is  proposed  to 

erect  a statue  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  proprietor  of 
Saltaire,  who  is  not  only  a successful  “ merchant 
prince,”  but  an  excellent  friend  to  bis  workpeople 
and  their  children.  No  contribution  is  to 
exceed  51. 

Australian  Timber.- — 'rhe  Jarrah  timber  of 
Western  Australia,  also  called  Mahogany,  is 
about  to  be  cut  on  a large  scale,  by  a new  com- 
pany, to  be  called  the  Western  Australian  Tim- 
ber Company,  who  have  obtained,  from  tbe 
Colonial  Government,  exclusive  right  to  the  tim- 
ber on  320  square  miles  of  the  best  district  for 
it,  on  condition  that  they  construct  works  of  a 
certain  character,  in  a secure  bay,  called  Geo- 
graphe  Bay,  favourable  to  shipping,  with  saw- 
mills, railways,  jetties,  <fec.  The  Jarrah  timber 
has  been  often  spoken  of,  we  recollect,  as  a very 
valuable  sort  for  sleepers,  posts,  piles,  sbip- 
building,  dock  gates,  and  other  pnrpoaes.  Another 
kind,  called  Toorat,  will  also  be  available. 
Messrs.  Ditchburn  & Co.,  of  Ballarat,  inform  us 
that  the  works  will  be  ready  within  eight 
months  from  March  last. 

Tbe  Proposed  Greek  Cburcb  in  Wolver- 
bamptoD. — Tho  conversion  of  the  late  little 
Primitive  Methodist  cbapel  in  the  Waterloo-road, 
for  the  purposes  of  a Russo-Greek  church,  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly.  Three  crosses  on  the  gables 
of  the  building,  and  the  closing  of  old  doors  and 
the  opening  of  a new  one,  are  the  external  signs 
of  progress;  while  inside,  the  raising  and  railing 
off  a portion  of  tbe  floor  by  the  east  of  the  four 
walls,  are  the  internal  signs.  As  the  number  of 
those  in  Wolverhampton  who  are  likely  to  wor- 
ship within  the  building  in  the  Russo-Greek 
style  is  extremely  limited,  the  projector,  Mr. 
Hatherby,  is  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  for 
assistance,  which  has  not  been  wanting,  how- 
ever, at  the  hands  of  two  or  three  Russian 
travellers  who  have  looked  in  upon  him. 

Road  Steamer  and  Patent  Omnibus. — 
Tbe  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  a party 
have  been  trying  the  working  capabilities  of 
Thomson’s  road  steamer,  with  a new  omnibus 
attached  for  the  conveyance  of  65  passengers — 
41  outside  and  21  inside; — rather  large,  we 
fear,  oven  for  a London  street  omnibus,  to  be 
economical.  This  road  steamer,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, has  wheels  covered  with  india-rubber 
tiring.  It  is  now  in  use  (apart  from  the  omni- 
bus) in  various  parts  of  this  and  other  countries. 
A Versailles  omnibus,  too,  for  50  passengers,  is 
drawn  by  one  of  Thomson’s  road  steamers.  The 
rate  of  speed  in  Leith  Walk  was  about  six  miles 
an  hoar,  and  the  conveyance  was  exceedingly 
manageable,  as  in  turning  oornors,  stopping  on  a 
steep  incline,  &o.  The  street  horses  generally 
paid  littlo  attention  to  it. 

Improvements  in  Itoadmaklng;. — Expe- 
riments are  to  be  tried  in  one  of  the  suburban 
narishes  of  London  with  a steam  road-rammer, 
which,  if  the  promises  held  out  by  the  patentees, 
Messrs.  Gore  & Green,  be  fulfilled,  is  calculated 
to  effect  a revolution  in  roadmaking,  and  entirely 
supersede  the  steam  roller  as  yet  but  slightly  iu 
use.  The  advantages  claimed  for  tho  invention 
are,  that  it  combines  a traction-engine  and 
rammer  : hence  it  can  be  readily  and  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place.  The  machine  is 
said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  roads  paved 
with  granite  cubes  and  macadam.  The  blow 
from  the  hammer  can  be  regulated.  The 
machine  is  said  to  be  so  simple  that  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  work  it. 

Hancock’s  Door  and  Picture-frame  Pro- 
tector.— This  is  a simple  little  sixpenny  affair, 
bat  well  deserves  to  be  known.  The  object  is  to 
protect  pictnre-framefl,  skirtings,  and  so  on, 
from  the  effect  of  a door  opening  against  them. 
A little  half-sphere  of  wood,  with  convenience  for 
screwing  it  on  where  needed,  receives  in  a hole 
over  the  screw-bead  a little  buffer  of  india- 
rubber.  There  are  many  situations  in  which 
this  will  be  found  very  useful. 
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A Halfpenny  Card  Postagre. — The  Mar- 
qniB  of  Hartington  has  stated  in  the  Commons 
that  the  Government  had  decided,  in  connexion 
•with  a redaction  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
printed  matter,  to  adopt  a halfpenny  card 
postage.  That  was  to  say,  cards  would  bo  issned 
bearing  a halfpenny  stamp,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  address  would  be  written,  and  on  the  other 
any  communication,  whether  in  writing  or  print. 
He  thought  this  would  be  a great  aocoramodation 
to  the  public,  and  extremely  convenient  to  the 
Post-office,  and  would  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  revenue. 


XnterestiDg  Discovery  at  Oldcoates. — As 

one  of  the  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Athron, 
builder,  of  Doncaster  (wbo  is  the  contractor  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Manor-yard),  was  digging 
a hole  in  connexion  with  the  works,  he  came  to  a 
Roman  tesselated  pavement,  in  a capital  state  of 
preservation.  The  stones,  which  are  placed  in 
cement,  are  ^in.  square,  some  of  limestone 
and  others  of  red  sandstone.  They  are  placed 
together  with  great  skill,  in  diamonds  and  circles. 
A number  of  Roman  tiles  were  also  found. 


Value  of  Dand  at  Tro'wbridgre. — At  a sale 
of  property  at  Trowbridge,  by  Mr.  Graham 
Foley,  two  pasture  fields,  containing  10  a.  0 r.  2p., 
were  knocked  down  after  a spirited  competition 
between  Mr.  W.  Willis  and  Mr.  W.  Gouldsraith, 
to  the  former  gentleman  for  4,4501.,  or  nearly 
350J.  per  acre.  Another  field,  of  3 a.  3 r.  28  p., 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Rodway  & Mann, 
solicitors,  for  9001.  Another  field  adjoiniog, 
containing  3 a.  Or.  10 p.,  fetched  700i.,  Major 
Clark  being  the  purchaser.  A field  of  G a.  3 r.  8 p. 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  J.  Usher  for  1,0001. 


rail  of  Watford  Church.-— On  the  20th 
nib.  some  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  re- 
storation of  Watford  Church  found  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south  aisle  was  giviug 


Demolition  of  a Martello  To-wer  at  Sye. 

An  experiment  with  gun  cotton  was  made  at  Rye 
upon  the  martello  tower  No.  36.  This  tower,  the 
walls  of  which  were  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  was 
entirely  and  safely  demolished  by  200  lb.  of  gun- 
cotton, divided  into  three  charges  and  fired 
simultaneously  by  electricity.  The  gun-ootton 
was  in  5-in.  discs ; and  none  of  the  debris,  not 
even  in  single  bricks,  was  blown  away  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  yards  from  the  bnilding. 


Hanley  School  of  Art  and  Science. — In 

appointiug  a successor  to  the  late  bead-master  of 
this  school,  the  committee  have  kept  in  view  the 
great  desirability  of  providing  efficient  means  of 
instruction  for  the  promotion  of  scientifio  as  well 
as  the  more  important  art  studies  hitherto 
carried  on.  This  requirement  being  fully  appre- 
ciated, the  opportunity  recently  presented  has 
led  to  the  appointment  of  M,i'.  Alfred  A.  Brad- 
bnry,  of  London,  and  a proposed  organisation  of 
several  new  classes. 


The  Tenders  for  H'cw  Cottages  at 
Xhorncllffe. — The  Sheffield  I-adcpendeiit,  in 
giving  these  tenders,  remarks,  in  reference  to 
the  highest  (5, -1201.)  and  lowest  (2,4211.),  “It 
will  be  seen  that  the  d'iffc^'ence  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  tender  was  actually  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  the  work  was  let, 
the  highest  being  nearly  3,0001.  in  excess  of  the 
lowest  tender !” 


Srlth. — A mission  chapel  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  a site  adjoining  the  National  Schools. 
Mr.  Willis  is  the  contractor  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Watts,  who  has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
brickwork.  The  foundation  has  already  been 
laid.  The  building  will  be  06  ft.  long  and  24  fc. 
wide.  Mr.  Abel  Saunders,  of  London,  is  the 
architect. 


District  Surveyorshlp,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster. — On  Friday,  the  27ch  ult.,  this 


Biaeraoie  portion  oi  toe  soutu  uisie  wua  giving  j cn  j u iu  • i .•  r nr  n 

wav.  Tfcey  immediately  removed  to  a aafe  I by  tbe.eleot.oo  of  Mr  Dru,^y  of 

,.r  . ^ ^ ; f.hft  firm  nf  Dmrv  A Loveiov.  The  lletrODOlltan 


UlBbauco  iruui  i,iio  uuutreiuua  lhhl,  uliu  ouuu  etiLci-  i , <•  ttt  i xO  • tj  _ 

wards  the  wall,  roof: windows,  and  doorway  of 

the  western  part  of  the  sonth  aisle  fell  in  with  a “‘J"*.!'™  whmh  we  may 

load  crash,  smashing  the  pews,  and  destroying  a ! ‘'“‘J  boreafter  to  refer  more 

marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a son  of  Mr.  orma  y. 


Robert  Clutterbuck. 


Sculpture. — A statue  of  St.  Joseph  holding 
Jesus  in  his  arms  has  been  erected  in  St. 
Wilford’s  pro-cathedral  in  York.  The  statue 
is  6 ft.  high,  and  stands  upon  a lofty  pedestal 
of  light  design.  It  occupies  tho  opening 
between  the  choir  and  the  chapel  of  “ Our 
Lady.”  The  design  was  by  Mr.  George  Goldie, 
the  architect  of  the  church,  and  tha  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Chelttnham. 


New  Infirmary,  Durbam. — The  guardians 
of  the  Durham  Poor-law  Union  have  recently 
determined  to  erect  an  infirmary  and  detached 
fever  wards  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  existing 
workhouse.  The  tender  of  Mr.  John  Forster, 
jnn.,  Durham,  to  execute  the  works  for  the  sum 
of  3,9891.  17s.  6d.,  the  lowest  received,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Board.  Mr.  W.  Crozier  is  the 
architect. 


Competition  : Industrial  Schools,  Eccles, 
near  Manchester. — After  the  committee  had 
examined  tho  designs,  tho  Government  inspector 
was  consulted,  and  pronounced  in  favour  of 
No.  8.  On  breaking  tho  sealed  envelope,  the 
author  of  No.  8 was  found  to  be  Mr.  Edmund 
Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  architect,  who  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  works. 


Slddermlnster  Water-Works. — The  local 
board  of  Kidderminster  have  decided  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  construction  of  water-works. 
The  matter  has  been  long  under  consideration, 
bnt  has  been  delayed  through  the  opposition  of 
a certain  section  of  tho  ratepayers.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Fairbank,  C.E.,  of  London,  ia  tho  engi- 
neer. 


Dublin  Crystal  Palace. — Sir  Arthur  Gnin- 
neas,  barU,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Cecil  Guinness, 
have  purchased  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  for 
^ stated  53,0001.,  and  intend  to  spend  10,0001.  more  in 


TENDERS.  i 

or  house  at  Tufnell  Park,  for  Mrs.  Borot.  Mr,  kl 
G.  TrucBtt,  archiloet  : — ! 

WiUiums  & Son  (accepted)  £1,190  5 0 


damages  caused  bj  lire,  at  ^10  nnd  iS42,  i'entoiiTilic-i 
Messrs.  Lausdowu  & Pollard,  architecia  ; — 

Nighiiogaie £-120  0 

Cullam d65  0 

Batchelder .147  0 

Bowman U7  0 

Marr  (accepted)  273  0 


For  alterstious  and  additions  to  house  at  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent,  tV'r  Capt.  Edgworth  Horrocks.  Quantities  fl 
by  Mr.  T,  Ladds 

Auscomb 

Adcock  £ Kces 

Sirange  & Son  

MaillSsws  

'lunbndge  & Denne 


..  1,708 


1,571  14  0 
1,533  9 0 
1,491  0 0 


Bescaliog  and  restoration  of  the  oare  of  Choldon  1 
Church,  Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect : — 

Francis  £405  0 0 

Waid  393  15  0 

Chappell 387  6 0 

Baker  (accepted)  809  16  0 


For  new  kitchen,  bakehouse,  and  stores,  at  Grove  Hall,  |i 
Lunatic  .Asylum,  Bow,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Byas,  excKisive  of  I 
cooking  apparatus.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  : — > 

Riveit  £1,473  0 0 

W'lUiaroa  & Son 1,46)  0 0 , 

Conder 1,397  0 0 I 

Kunoc  1,329  0 0 I 

Killby  1,256  0 0 ! 

Sewell  4 Sou 1,224  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 1,149  0 0 


For  J 


• tran.-septa  and  lectnre-rooros  to  Rock  Ferry  1 


Church,  Cheshifo.  Messrs.  W'.  & J.  Hay,  Liverpool,  ' 
architects  ; — 

Fordo  

Booth  4 Richards  

Fisher  

Hurkuess  4 Dempster... 

Cameron 


..£1,400  0 0 
..  1,300  0 0 
..  1,277  0 0 
..  1,273  0 0 
..  1,2*8 


Hurst  

Bleakly 

. 1,248 
. 1,200 

Thomson  & Cook 

. 1,197 

Dobson  (accepted)  

. 1,164 

' 'new  school-room.  Prince’s 

Park, 

•9.  W.  4 J.  Hay,  architects : — 

Thornton 

800 

0 0 


0 0 


Nicholson  & Ayra  (accepted)  . 


79i  0 0 


For  Congregational  chapel  and  schools,  Splottlaadse  • 
Cardiff.  Messrs.  6.  flabershon  & Pjte,  architects 

Jones  £1,626  0 0 

W.  & T.  Webb 1,460  0 0 

Franklin 1,258  0 0 

Seager 1,220  0 0 

Sheptoa  1,219  0 0 

Bolt  & Co 1,1S0  0 0 

Price  1,U5  0 0 


For  completing  aeven  houses  at  Addiscombe,  for  Mr, 
Woodroffe ; — 

Carpenter  £816  0 0 

Pierpoint  663  0 0 

Selkirk  370  0 0 

Souper  310  0 0 


For  chapels,  lodge,  boundary-walls,  and  formation  of  > 
roads,  for  new  cemetery,  at  Masbrough,  Yorkshire.  Mr,  • 
W.  Blackmoor,  architect  : — 

Chadwick  (accepted)  £1,780  0 0 


The  Southampton  ocwt»g«7. — j.t  lo  . , ..  ..  , 

that  the  authorities  ofSoathampton  have  finally  ^ pveeerve  it  to  the 

determined  on  the  adoption  of  the  A B 0 , ““““  “ “ P‘““  amnsement. 
process  of  utilisiog  sewage,  and  preserving  the  , Church  in  Westminster.— A church 

local  waters  from  pollution.  The  necessary  jg  i^g  erected  for  a new  district,  which 

works  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Leeds, ; jg  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 

Halifax,  Bolton,  and  several  other  towns  have  ^ pjccadilly.  A site  has  been  secured  in  Great 
decided  on  tha  aamo  comae.  The  works  at  Harlborongh-Btreot,  and  the  ohnrohwill  he  dodi- 


Accepted  for  new  church  schools,  at  Eastwood,  Rother- 
ham. Mr.  W.  Blackmoor,  architect : — 

Ripley  (mason  and  bricklayer)  ...£323  10  0 
Gardner  (carpenter  and  joiner)  ...  145  8 0 

Jarvis  (slater)  49  19  0 

Gummer  (plasterer)  18  10  0 

Greenwood  (plumber  and  glazier)  31  0 0 
Wright  (painter)  13  0 0 


decided  on  the  same  course.  The  works  at 
Hastings  and  Leamington  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Hsgineers. — On 

Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignolea,  F.R.S., 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
entertained  a numerous  company  of  gentlemen 
at  a conversazione  at  the  house  of  tho  Institu- 
tion in  Great  George-street.  The  library  con- 
tained a collection  of  fine  pictures,  brought 
together  for  the  occasion;  and  in  the  meeting- 
room  were  displayed  a large  number  of  models, 
instruments,  or  objects  of  remarkable  interest. 


Self-acting  Velocipede. — Our  idea  of  a 
self-acting  velocipede,  we  observe,  is  still  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  ingenious.  We  do 
not  much  like  the  use  of  steam  as  a propelling 
power,  however.  In  the  West  of  England  one 
BO  propelled  has  been  running  at  the  so-far  pro- 
mising rate  of  six  to  eight  miles  an  honr.  It 
requires  two  persons  to  manage  it,  one  to  attend 
to  the  miniature  engine  and  another  to  steer. 


Gated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 


Architectural  Association. — On  the  20th 
ult.,  a paper  on  “ Monumental  Sculpture,”  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  was  read ; Mr.  Ridge  in  the 
chair.  The  paper  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  imposed 
on  modern  sculptors  by  modern  costume. 


For  the  erection  of  ft  bouse  and  shop  in  the  Eom»n- 
' road,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  for  Mr.  J.  Mftrdineat.  Quantities  • 
I not  supplied  : — 

Wett £620  0 0 

Fiivitt 497  0 0 

Alesander 495  0 0 

Lee  (accepted) 490  0 0 


A Costly  Chapel. — It  is  stated  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  which  the 
Dube  of  Norfolk  ia  erecting  at  Arundel  will  be 
about  60,OOOJ. 


The  Institute  of  Architects’  Conversa. 
zione. — The  annual  conversazione  for  1870  will 
be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  on  Wednes- 
day, the  22nd  of  June. 


•Whit-woeaMere  Cburch,neaTCastleford. 

A memorial  window,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  of  York,  has  been  erected  in  this 
ohurch.  The  subject  is,  “ Christ  bleesing  little 
children,” 


For  new  rectory  at  Broadstaira.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver, 
architect.  Quantitiea  eupplied  by  L.  C.  Riddett,  sur- 
veyor : — 

House.  StaMing. 

Wilson  ...£2,275  £194 

Scriven  & White 2,250  196 

Shearbum  2,173  194 

Capps  & Ritaer  2,053  178 


For  alterfttione  and  additions  to  residence,  at  Godal- 
miug,  exclusive  of  graining,  papering,  4c.  Mr.  H.  I’eak, 
architect.  Quantitiea  not  supplied 

Pink £1,793  0 0 

Moon  4 Son  1,690  0 0 

Mitchell  (accepted) 1,670  0 0 


For  englargement  of  tho  male  infirmary,  at  the  Guild- 
ford Union.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  architect 

Tayior  4 Downs  £430  0 0 

Mason  379  10  0 

T.  4 J.  Loe  343  0 0 

Dickinson  339  6 0 

Garnett  (accepted) 323  0 O 
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Salisbury,  Sarum,  and 
Surroundings. 

EFORE  exploring  Old 
Sarunij  ■which  is  close 
to  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury city  of  Salisbury, 
and  where,  as  we  have 
said,  the  early  history 
of  the  latter  can  be 
best  grasped,*  those 
who  are  visiting  the 
neighbourhood  for  the 
drat  time  should  go  on 
to  that  stone  puzzle, 
Stonehenge,  and  try  to 
satiafy  themselves,  if 
they  have  looked  into 
the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  or  rather  on  all 
sides,  whether  it  be 
pre  • Roman  or  post- 
Roman,  — pre-historic 
or  merely  non-historic, 
— whethet  reared  by 
the  mystic  Druid  when 
vild  in  woods  the  British  savage  ran  long  before 
yffisar  had  heard  of  him,  or  in  that  strangely  ob- 
oure  period,  the  Arthurian  Round-Table  time,  in 
letween  the  going  of  the  Roman  and  the  coming 
f the  Saxon, — who  it  is  known  called  the  place 
'tanhmgist,  or  the  hanging  stones.  It  was  evi- 
.eutly  an  antiquity  of  unknown  origin  in  the 
lighth  century,  and  we  see  stronger  reasons  for 
lelioving  that  it  was  set  up  before  the  Roman 
iominatiou  than  that  its  erection  followed  their 
ieparture.  This  marvellous  memorial,  looking 
ike  “ the  bowels  of  a mountain  turned  inside 
lut,”  as  Stukeley  graphically  describes  its 
jresent  aspect,  should  be  religiously  preserved. 
The  plough  and  rights  of  property  are  gradu- 
,lly  breaking  down  the  outlying  barriers  and 
kucienb  ways ; the  cultivator  approaches  it 
learor  aud  nearer  j and  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  country  to  | 
iccure  its  inviolability  by  purchase  of  the  site.  I 
The  fallen  stones,  too,  where  the  original  j 
oosibion  is  obvious,  should  be  raised  and  replaced 
•a  good  work  for  a good  boly,  the  Wiltshire 
irchceological  Association,  to  undertake.  Once 
leen,  Stonehenge  can  scarcely  be  forgotten  : the 
iignity  of  the  great  trilithoas  is  something 
surprising. 

Coming  back  to  Old  Sarum  we  find,  with  much 
'or  doubt,  a great  deal  that  is  certain  and 
jnniistakeablo.  If  there  be  no  positive  evidence 
ihat  this  remarkable  elevation,  with  its  crater- 
shaped central  mount,  and  early  known  as 
Sorlioduiium,  the  dry  down,  was  a British 
brtification,  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe 
Ithat  it  was ; and  we  do  know  by  testimony 
lundoniable  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
who  left  scattered  over  the  soil  in  every 
direction  dated  metal  memorials  of  their 
bccupation,  in  the  shape  of  coin  from  Hadrian 
[upwards.  That  it  was  an  important  Saxon 
■city  the  evidence  is  conclusive : we  have  docu- 
fflments  dated  about  the  year  720,  conveying  lands 
Ito  the  church  of  St.  James,  in  “ Sarisbyrig,” 
land  an  order  by  the  great  Alfred,  dated  872, 
^translated  thus  : — “ I,  Alfred,  king  and  monarch 
■ of  the  English,  have  commanded  Earl  Leofric,  of 
ij  Wilbunshire,  nob  only  to  preserve  the  castle  of 
1 


* See  p.  437,  anie. 


Sarum,  but  to  make  another  ditch  to  be  defended 
by  palisadoes.”  Afterwards  comes  bore  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  impose  military  tenure.  In 
bis  successor’s  reign,  it  is  made  the  seat  of  the 
episcopal  see  in  place  of  Sherborne ; and  then  a 
cathedral  is  built,  and  part  of  the  fortified  area 
is  held  by  the  clergy  and  part  by  the  castellan- 
This  arrangement  lasts  a century,  but  with  many 
squabbles,  and  at  last  the  church  throws  off  the 
military  rule,  and  the  new  cathedral,  such  as  we 
see  it,  is  commenced  in  the  plain  below. 

The  Pope’s  Ball,  A,D.  1218,  for  the  removal  of 
the  cathedral,  says, — “that  forasmuch  as  your 
church  is  built  within  the  compass  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Sarum,  it  is  subject  to  so  many  in- 
conveniences and  oppre-sions  that  you  cannot 
reside  in  the  same  without  great  corporeal  peril ; 
for  being  situated  on  a lofty  place,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  continually  shaken  by  the  collision  of  the 
winds  3 so  that  while  you  are  celebrating  the 
divine  offices,  you  cannot  hear  one  another,  the 
place  itself  is  so  noisy : and  besides,  the  persons 
resident  there  suffer  such  perpetual  oppressions, 
that  they  are  hardly  able  to  keep  in  repair  the 
roof  of  the  church,  which  is  constantly  torn  by 
tempeatuoua  winds : they  are  also  forced  to 
buy  water  at  as  great  a price  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  the  common  drink  of  the 
country : nor  is  there  any  access  open  to  the  [ 
same  without  the  license  of  the  castellan.  So  ^ 
that  the  people  were  sometimes  denied  entrance.” 

It  was  a “dry  down”  in  more  senses  than  | 
one.  The  church  being  gone,  Old  Sarum  , 
dwindled  on  until  EJward  III.  gave  a formal ,, 
orJer  for  its  destruction,  granting  to  the  dean  ^ 
and  chapter  ail  the  stone  walla  of  the  former 
church  for  the  imptovemont  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral and  close. 

A walk  around  the  place  is  full  of  interest. 
It  is  nob  one  of  those  earthworks  that  call  for 
faith  and  imagination  : the  whole  plan  is  clear,  j 
The  area  within  the  entrenchments  is  called  ^ 
about  28  acres ; the  outer  fosse  is  from  80  ft.  j 
to  100  ft.  deep  3 the  west  and  east  entrances  | 
are  strikingly  obvious,  and  near  the  latter  are 
seen  some  large  masses  of  concrete,  part,  pro- 
bably, of  the  gateway  in  the  Medicoral  outer 
vallum.  Close  by,  in  the  plain,  lies  the  New 
Sarum,  with  the  cathedral  uprising  in  its  midst. 
Were  wo  not  right  in  saying  that  its  early 
history  could  be  best  grasped  amidst  the  neigh- 
bouring earthworks  ? 

Of  the  more  aucient  church  there  is  still  a 
memorial.  In  uncovering  the  foundations  of  the 
cathedral  in  Old  Sarum,  a large  key,  doubtless 
that  of  the  building,  was  found  near  the  site  of 
the  west  door,  and,  with  a smaller  key,  discovered 
near  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Salisbury  Museum,  and  serves  to 
lock  together  with  tangible  bonds  the  old  and 
the  new. 

This  museum  contains  many  things  of  interest, 
and  has  been  well  looked  after  by  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, of  Wilton,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens.  Salis- 
bury has  seldom  been  without  a cultured  man  or  , 
two  taking  intei'est  in  its  antiquities  and  history.  , 
The  late  Dr.  Fowler,  whose  portrait  hangs  over 
the  door  in  the  Museum,  and  who  would  have 
been  100  years  old  if  he  bad  lived  two  years 
more  (he  was  born  in  17G5,  and  died  in  1863) 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  them.  That  he 
early  took  an  interest  in  science  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  when  he  died  he  was  Father 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  value  of  a local  museum  of  this  sort  is 
immense  : it  serves,  amongst  other  good  offices, 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  matters  of  interest. 
Thus  a cross  of  Limoges  Champlevee  enamel 
turned  up  a fortnight  ago,  has  already  found  its 
way  there,  and  is  safe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Mediaeval  objects 
were  found  during  the  excavations  that  were 
carried  on  in  Salisbury  a few  year’s  ago,  for  drain- 
age purposes,  when  active  friends  carefully  pre- 
1 served  all  the  relics  that  were  brought  to  light. 


As  might  be  expected,  few  are  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  time,  as  already 
said,  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  began  the 
new  city. 

Attached  to  the  county  collection  is  a singu- 
larly valuable  museum,  founded  by  Dr.  Black- 
more,  and  which  bears  his  name.  At  his  cost  a 
handsome  open-roofed  building,  in  the  Mediaeval 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  Harding,  and  decorated 
by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher,  was  erected  at  the 
back  of  the  county  museum,  and  with  its  con- 
tents, munificently  made  over  to  the  city  for  ever. 
The  colleolion  illustrates  exclusively  the  pre-,  or, 
at  any  rate,  non-historic  times,  and  is  arranged 
under  four  heads, — Remains  of  Animals  found 
associated  with  the  Works  of  Man  5 Implements 
of  Stone  3 Implements  of  Bronze  3 and  Imple- 
ments of  modern  Savages, — which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  use  of  similar  objects  belonging  to 
pre-historio  times.  Recollecting  that  it  was  not 
onger  ago  than  1840,  when  the  late  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  first  called  attention  to  the  human- 
worked  flints  found  in  the  drift  of  the  Somme 
valley,  and  that  it  was  in  1857  when  Mr. 
Preetwich  and  Mr.  John  Evans  verified 
the  discovery  on  the  spot,  the  enormous  col- 
lections of  such  implements  made  since  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  little  less  than 
astounding.  The  various  kinds  of  Celts  that  have 
been  discovered, — not  Kelts  by  the  way,  the  name 
has  nothing  to  do  with  races,  but  comes  from 
celtis,  a chisel, — may  be  well  studied  in  the 
Blackmore  Museum,  as  may  be  the  ancient  lake 
dwellings  of  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  America. 
The  modern  discoveries  on  which  the  fact  was 
established  that  early  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
lived  iu  huts  supported  on  piles  above  the  surface 
of  water  must  not  be  dated  farther  back  than  1853. 
Herodotus  describes  a Thracian  tribe  as  living 
in  such  dwellings  in  Lake  Prasias,  nofv  in  modern 
Ronrnelia  5 and  we  have  accounts  of  African 
and  other  tribes  doing  the  same  thing  still.  The 
illustrations  of  tumuli  and  mound  cities  are 
valuable,  and  there  is  a very  interesting  model  of 
aucient  pit  dwellings  explored  at  Highfield,  near 
Salisbury,  in  1856.  These  pita  are  chiefly  in 
groups  communicating  with  each  other.  They  are 
of  beehive  form,  ranging  in  diameter  at  the  bottom 
from  5 fc.  6 in.  to  7 ft-,  though  in  some  few  cases 
they  measure  14  ft.  They  are  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  the  soil,  and  a 
shaft  about  3 ft.  iu  diameter  seema  to  have 
afforded  entrance  to  each  group  of  pits.  The 
moQ  of  Salisbury  of  that  period  did  little  more 
for  their  personal  comfort  than  rabbits,  and 
something  less  than  beavera.  Implements  of 
flint  and  of  bone  were  found  in  these  pit 
dwellings,  including  some  horn  combs,  with  the 
teeth  broken  off,  that  closely  resemble  some  in 
recent  use  by  the  Eaquimaus  for  scraping  fat  from 
the  backs  of  skins,  excepting  that  the  latter  were 
made  of  wood  with  the  sharp  claws  of  birds 
lashed  to  them. 

It  will  afford  a contrast  if  we  go  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  retreats  of  our  early  pre- 
decessors to  one  of  the  historic  homes  of  the 
neighbourhood,  say  Wilton  House,  “Pembroke’s 
priucely  dome,”  filled  with  works  of  art  and 
ingenuity — results  of  the  highest  intelligence — 
enjoyments  and  elevators  for  all  time. 

This  house  is  about  three  miles  from  Salisbury, 
and  is  most  liberally  opened  to  the  public. 
Holbein  and  then  Inigo  Jones  were  concerned 
in  its  first  erection.  It  is  best  known  by  the 
collection  of  antique  sculpture  it  coutains,  com- 
menced in  1678,  when  the  than  Earl  of  Pom- 
broke  bought  part  of  the  Arundel  marbles.  It  is 
carious  to  note  how  much  less  pleasure  the 
majority  of  visitors  find  in  the  examination  of 
such  works  than  in  viewing  a collection  of  pic- 
tures. Many,  indeed,  who  would  contemplate 
with  interest  the  sculpture  round  the  doorway  of 
a Medimval  cathedral,  often  distorted  and  ill- 
drawn,  even  if  vigoroiis  and  expressive,  look 
coldly  and  carelessly  on  the  more  perfect  pro- 
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duotions  of  classic  art,  scarcely  recollecting, 
even,  the  astounding  fact  that  these  in  many 
oases  nnapproachable  works  were  esecated  two 
thonsand  and  more  years  ago.  The  reason  is 
not  difficult  to  find,  but  we  will  not  stop  just 
now  to  look  for  it.  The  marbles  at  Wilton 
greatly  differ  in  valae  end  interest.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  pictures,  though  the  collec- 
tion as  a whole  juaiiGes  its  reputation.  The 
large  Tandyck,  representing  Philip  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  bis  family,  althongh  greatly  injured 
by  time  and  restorers,  is  a noble  picture  worth 
a journey;  to  say  nothing  of  tho  same  painter’s 
Charles  I.,  Holbein’s  Father  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  remarkable  little  diptych  of  King 
Richard  II.,  the  second  loaf  having  on  it  a pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Having 
been  painted  early  in  Richard’s  reign,  it  has 
been  mentioned  as  evidence  that  oil-painting 
had  been  practised  previously  to  its  supposed 
discovery  by  Van  Eyck  about  1414,  but  Waagen 
points  out  what  seems  to  us  correct,  that  ic  is  in 
tempera.  The  execution  is  singularly  delicate. 
In  the  grounds,  a bridge  by  Holbein,  a view  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  seen  between  two  masses 
of  trees,  and  recollections  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  his  “Arcadia,”  occupy  the  thoughts. 

Every  one  knows  of  tho  church  at  Wilton, 
built  at  the  cost  of  tho  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea, 
then  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  fully  described  in 
earlier  volumes  of  this  journal.*  The  design  is 
fonnded  on  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  and 
San  Pietro,  at  Toscanella,  and  tho  interior  glows 
with  marbles,  mosaic  work,  colour,  gilding,  and 
stained  glass. 

There  isnothing  better, however,  in  the  building 
let  us  say,  than  the  two  monuments  in  memory 
of  Lord  Herbert  and  his  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  executed  by  Mr.  Birnie  Philip, 
and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  in  1864. 

How  far  the  erection  of  this  costly  church 
helped  to  lead  the  widow  of  its  illustrious 
founder  to  the  Church  of  Rome  has  yet  to  be 
traced. 

Going  out  another  three  miles  on  the  other 
aide  oi  Salisbury,  Longford  Castle,  much  less 
known  than  Wilton  House,  is  met  wich, — a 
quaint  casket  with  rare  contents.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  is  sarpasslugly  interesting. 
Waagen,  in  his  book,  grumbles  greatly  about  the 
way  in  which,  having  obtained  admission  with 
great  difficulty,  he  was  hastily  diiven  through 
the  rooms.  A different  system  prevails  now ; 
for,  though  our  visit  fell  on  a day  when  the 
rooms  are  nob  supposed  to  be  open,  we  were 
received  with  tho  greatest  politeness,  and  allowed 
to  loiter  as  we  would.  And  a rare  treat  it  is. 
So  far  as  regards  Holbein,  it  is  uot  too  much  to 
say  that,  to  appreciate  fnlly  the  merits  of  that 
great  master,  Longford  Castle  must  be  visited. 
Hero  is  found  the  life-like  portrait  of  Erasmus 
that  he  brought  to  England,  with  a letter  from 
the  original,  to  introduce  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
On  tho  frame  is  this  quotation, — “ E tenebris 
clarum  doctrin(B  tollerc  lumen  qui  felix  potuit 
primus  Erasjnus  erat."  Holbein’s  portrait  of 
Eagidius,  the  traveller,  to  whom  also  Erasmus  had 
introduced  him,  is  another  fine  work;  but  the 
grandest  of  bis  pictures  is  a large  canvas,  showing 
two  male  figures,  the  size  of  life,  richly  dressed, 
with  a table,  philosophical  instruments,  and  music. 
The  title  given  to  it,  the  Two  Ambassadors,  is 
unsatisfactory.  A little  study  would,  probably, 
bring  out  something  less  so.  The  German  words 
on  the  music  ore  readable  ; the  dagger  of  one  of 
the  figures  and  a book  are  both  marked,  “ jEt  sua, 
29.”  With  or  without  the  desired  knowledge, 
however,  this  is  a wonderful  work.  Claude’s 
well-known  “Morning”  and  “Evening;” 
Titian’s  portrait  of  a sculptor  ; the  Escurial,  by 
Rubens ; Carlo  Dolce  holding  his  own  profile ; 
Teniers,  by  himself ; Guido’s  head  of  a Magdalen  ; 
a Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Zuohero;  and  a Spanish 
admiral,  by  Velasquez,  are  other  pictures  to 
remember.  Nor  can  wo  omit  to  note  in  ,the 
not  very  attractive  chapel,  a triptych  which,  if 
not  by  Albert  Diirer,  as  was  long  thought,  is, 
nevertheless,  a remarkable  painting.  On  all 
aides  are  no'iceable  things;  amongst  them  tho 
marvellously  worked  steel  chair,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  small  figures  in  relk-f,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  by  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  and  excited  astonishment  at 
South  Kensington  awhile  ago.  Thomas  linker, 
who  made  it  in  1577,  has  put  his  name  to  it. 
Ho  was  one  of  whom  all  the  Smiths  may  be 
proud. 

• Sco  aho  a paper  "On  Early  Christian  Buildings  and 
their  Decorations;  illustrated  by  Wilton  Church.”  By 
Goo.  Godwin.  Journal  of  the  Bnihli  Aroh<xological  Ano- 
eialicn,  toI.  xv.,  p.  131. 


The  castle,  so  called,  is  curious  in  form.  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges,  married  to  a Marchioness  of 
Northampton,  employed  the  well-known  John 
Thorpe  as  his  architect,  and  built  it  about  1591, 
in  the  shape  of  a triangle  with  huge  oiroular 
towers  at  the  angles,  and  a moat  around.*  The 
late  Lord  Radnor  began  to  turn  it  into  a hexagon, 
but  left  it  unfinished.  Tho  towers  give  it  a cha- 
racter of  its  own,  bat  the  details  do  not  pay  for 
close  inspection.  Gwilt  says  a diagram  of  the 
Trinity  was  drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  triangu- 
lar court  : we  had  no  opportunity  to  see  if  this 
still  remains.  Gossip  longer,  however,  we  may 
not,  though  these  are  but  a few  of  the  aurrouud- 
ings  of  Salisbury  and  Old  Sarum. 


NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

PfiOPOSED  ADDITIONS  AND  ALTEll.VTIONS  FOE  NEW 
KEFKESUSIENT  ROOJtS. 

Evee  since  the  year  1863,  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  tho  dining-rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  recognieod,  and  the  architect 
(Mr.  E.  M.  Barry)  has,  as  our  readers  are  aware 
from  notices  in  these  columns,  prepared 
numerous  designs  for  tho  purpose.  The  select 
committee  on  this  subject,  of  which  Mr. 
Ayrton  was  chairman,  has  just  issued  a report, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a plan.  This 
plan  is  somewhat  oddly  termed  the  First  Com- 
missioner’s plan,  but  having  examined  it,  we 
find  it,  in  fact,  a part  of  Mr.  Barry’s  scheme  of 
last  year,  having  been  copied  from  his  plans, 
which  have  been  approved  by  committees  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  It  proposes,  lab.,  the  con- 
version of  the  conference-room  and  adjoining 
tea-room  into  new  dining-rooms ; and,  2odly, 
the  erection  of  a new  peers’  oommibtee-room,  in 
lieu  of  the  conferenoe-room.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Barry  suggested  the  first  arrangement  in 
1867,  when  the  kitchen  committee  thus  reported 
on  his  plan: — “That  Mr.  Barry  has  now  sug- 
gested a new  plan  for  improving  tho  accommo- 
dation, viz.,  by  converting  tho  present  conference 
and  adjoining  committee-rooms  into  a large 
dining-room  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of  their  present  separate  dining-rooms,  which 
could  be  used  for  tea-rooms,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses ; and  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  plan  is 
preferable  to  any  yet  produced  before  your  com- 
raittees,  and  from  inquiries  they  have  made, 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  general  satisfaction.”  The 
same  committee  reported  last  year,  that  “ they 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  new  plans 
lately  laid  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Barry,  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  tho  original  proposition  of 
converting  the  present  tea-room  and  the  con- 
ference chamber  into  new  dining-rooms.” 

In  order  to  meet  objections  raised  by  the 
Lords’  Committee,  Mr.  Barry  suggested  the 
second  arrangement  respecting  the  substitute 
for  the  conference-room  in  1869,  and  the  Lords’ 
Committee  thus  reported  upon  it  last  session  : — 
“ Tho  committee  approve  of  the  new  conference 
or  committee  room  proposed  in  the  new  plan 
submitted  this  day  by  Mr.  Barry.”  They  now 
further  report  (p.  8)  that  they  “ approved  ” Mr. 
Barry’s  plan  of  last  year,  and  are  willing  to 
“ accept " Mr.  Ayrton’s  version  of  it,  if  he  will 
alter  the  entrance  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Barry’s 
proposal. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  Barry’s 
design  has  not  been  paid  for,  as  he  only  asked 
for  a fee  of  fifty  guineas  for  attendances  on  the 
oommitteea’  aud  the  preliminary  negotiations, 
expecting,  according  to  custom,  his  remuneration 
when  the  plana  were  carried  out. 

Various  grave  objections  bo  the  present  plan 
will  occur  to  our  art-readers  from  au  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
some  obvious  practical  inconveniences  in  the 
changes  made  in  Mr.  Barry’s  plan.  Thus  (1.) 
the  entrance  to  tho  new  committee-rooms  is  so 
contrived  that  tho  public  must  ascend  five  steps 
in  order  immediately  to  go  down  five  more  before 
entering  the  room.  (2.)  The  serving-room  has 
no  external  light  or  ventilation,  and  will  be  very 
objectionable.  (3.)  The  kitchen  is  narrow,  being 
14  fc.  9 in.  wide,  and  only  12  ft.  8 in.  high,  or  a 
few  inches  higher  than  the  present  kitchen,  the 
lowness  of  which  is  incimveuient.  (4.)  The 
rooms  on  the  ground-fioor  under  the  new  oom- 
mittee-room  will  be  much  darkened.  All  these 
defects  are  interpolations. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  work  requires  architectural 


* Gorcea  died  in  IGl’',  and  has  a monument  in  Salisbury 
Cutbedral. 
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skill ; it  is  no  mere  matter  of  routine  which  can 
safely  bo  entrusted  to  a clerk  of  works,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ayrton’s  estimate  being 
no  less  than  6,6001.  It  embraces  new  building, 
as  well  as  alterations,  and  will  affect  the  archi- 
tecture and  convenience  of  the  palace  both 
externally  aud  internally,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Lowe  led  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  to  believe  that  an  architect  would  be 
employed  for  such  works,  and  that  Mr.  Barry 
should  be  that  architect.  We  have  therefore  a 
right  to  claim  the  redemption  of  this  pledge. 

As  much  is  now  said  about  cheapness,  it  is 
right  to  add  that  the  present  plan  is  a small 
portion  only  of  Mr.  Barry’s  general  design  of 
last  year ; for  in  that  scheme  was  included,  by 
order  of  the  Government,  a new  library,  dining- 
rooms,  and  committee-rooms  for  the  lords,  and 
also  extensive  offices  for  the  purpose  of  joint 
refreshment-rooms  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  connexion  with  the  plan  for  a new 
House,  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  House  of  Commons  Arrangements.  This 
part  of  the  sohemo  is  now  abandoned.  The 
proposed  new  peers’  committee-room  is,  however, 
Mr.  Barry’s  suggestion  ; and,  as  Mr.  Ayrton  has 
copied  hia  proposal,  this  part  of  tho  estimate  of 
the  latter  admits  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Barry’s 
estimate  of  last  year.  Mr.  Ayrton’s  estimate, 
iuclading  the  entrance,  is  2,450J. ; Mr.  Barry’s 
was  3,1331.,  but  Mr.  Barry’s  room  was  2 ft. 
wider,  and  the  floor  was  raised  to  get  height  for 


the  new  kitchen  beneath,  aud  so  avoid  the  steps 
down.  Mr.  Barry’s  entrances  were  also  larger  u 
and  more  convenient.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  h 
for  the  same  things  Mr.  Ayrton’s  estimate  and  it 
Mr.  Barry’s  would  not  greatly  differ.  Moreover,  ti 
Mr.  Barry  stated  to  the  committee,  last  year,  r 
that  his  was  a “ covering  estimate,”  and  that  fc 
he  fully  expected  to  be  able  to  get  the  work 
done  for  less  than  was  stated  therein.  On  this  d 
subject  we  may  quote,  with  approval,  from  the  k 
present  Report,  the  following  extract  from  the  ill 
Report  of  the  Lords’  Committee  (p.  8).'  Their  Ir 
lordships  state,  that  “ they  are  very  sensible  of  •: 
the  importance  of  observing  reasonable  economy  ji 
in  all  public  expenditure ; but  they  feel  that,  in  L 
making  permanent  provision  for  the  acoomraoda-  ; 
tion  of  tho  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  desirablo  .1 
that  all  should  bo  done  in  the  best  manner.”  ] 
Wo  say  the  same.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  pnblio  .1 
to  allow  a public  building  of  elaborate  architec-  :1] 
ture  to  ba  tinkered  by  those  who,  by  their  own  if 
confession,  are  ignorant  of  architeotnre  audia 
incompetent  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  not  fair  to 
Mr.  Barry  to  appropriate  bis  ideas,  which  he 
has  given  to  the  public  on  the  supposition  that,  i 
if  they  were  adopted,  he  would  be  engaged  to  i. 
realise  them,  and  to  allow  others  to  carry  them  .j 
out  in  a mutilated  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  r 


OLD  STAINED  GLASS  IN  ENGLISH  ^ 
CHURCHES. 

To  possess  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  ;l 
series  of  historic  and  artistic  reprosentatious  ij 
yet  extant  in  the  stained  and  painted  windows  of  i 
tho  cathedrals,  chapels,  churches,  and  ancient  ; 
mansions  of  England,  is  a matter  of  no  trifling  : 
importance  to  all  professors,  students,  and  lovers  • 
of  architecture  aud  of  art  in  general. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  tho  following  stats- 
mont,  drawn  up,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  ; 
materials  collected  in  the  “ Universal  Art  Inven-  •' 
tory,”  referred  to  in  a former  number  of  our  ; 
journal,  will  be  found  of  nse.  As,  however,  the  : 
total  number  of  buildings  included  in  that  cata-  • 
logue  falls  short  of  a hundred,  there  can  be  little  > 
doubt  that  the  list,  although  we  have  ourselves  i 
doubled  its  length,  is  still  susceptible  of  very  ’ 
considerable  augmentation. 

The  first  step  to  this  desirable  end  wo  take  to  i 
be  that  now  accomplished.  What  has  been  col-  ■ 
lected  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Cole,  is  now  presented 
in  a clear  and  compact  form,  separated  from  i 
the  foreign  examples,  and  augmented  by  collec- 
tion of  the  best  authorities,  to  our  readers. 

Every  architect,  every  clergyman,  every  pro- 
prietor of  a historic  mansion,  in  Englaud,  may 
now  see,  by  a glance  at  our  pages,  whether  the 
existence  and  the  character  of  any  stained-glass 
windows  under  his  care,  are  duly  recorded  or 
no.  lu  tho  latter  case,  we  trust  that  few  of 
such  guardians  of  these  relics  of  an  important 
art  will  hesitate  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  exiats, 
and  which  is  now  brought  to  cheir  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  or  to  communicate,  in  the 
proper  quarter,  the  information  at  their  com- 
mand. 

They  should  specify,  1st.,  the  nature  of  the 
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building}  2udly,  the  locality;  3rdly,  the  form 
of  window;  4Cihly,  the  subject  and  mode  , of 
treatment ; and,  Sthly,  the  date,  with  the  reasons 
for  its  determination.  If  any  existing  desorip. 
tion  be  acoeseible,  it  should  also  be  indicated. 

The  stained  glass  known  to  be  now  exLatiu< 
in  this  country,  ot'date  earlier  than’the  year  1800, 
A.D.,  may  bo  divided  into  seven  groups,  each 
containing  the  production  of  a century. 

Glass  of  the  Tioelfth  Century. 

Only  five  examples  of  twelfth-centnry  glass 
are  recorded  in  the  Inventory. 

A window  of  the  church  at  Brabourne,  Kent, 
was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  the  only 
example  of  glass  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
England.  It  contains  geometrical  patterns, 
slightly  painted. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  also  in  the 
Trinity  Chapel,  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  is 
stained  glass  of  this  period,  representing  the 
figure  of  Tnotnas  i Becket,  and  medallions  filled 
with  minute  figures. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House,  Tork, 
are  fragments  of  Norman  glass. 

Iq  the  Church  of  St.  Denys,  York,  are  the 
remains  of  a “ Jesse  window,”  attributed  (doubt- 
fully) to  the  year  1200. 

The  most  important  example  of  Early  English 
staiued  glass  in  England  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
great  rose-window  in  the  north  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  It  is  dated  “ about  1200 
A.D.”  In  the  central  part  is  a representation  of 
the  blessed  in  Heaven,  with  Christ  sitting  in  the 
midst.  In  the  sixteen  circles  forming  the  enter 
part  of  the  window  are  symbolical  fignrea  ; and 
in  each  of  the  four  trefoils  at  the  angles  is  an 
angel  tossing  a thurible. 

These  two  last  examples,  if  the  datss  are  cor- 
rectly determined,  mark  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  Norm  in  to  the  Eirly  English  period  of 
architecture.  Glass  fixed  in  the  year  1200  A.D. 
must  have  boon  executed  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Glass  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Fourteen  bnildinga  adorned  by  English  glass 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  named  in  the 
“ Universal  Art  Inventory.” 

In  the  aisles  surronading  the  Trinity  Chapel, 
CctaierbiM'yCdthedral,  are  three  painted  windows 
representing  the  miracles  of  Becket.  In  that 
on  the  north  side,  on  a medallion,  is  a representa- 
tion of  Beoket’s  shriue,  with  the  prelate  issuing 
from  it  in  full  canonicals,  to  say  mass  at  the 
altar. 

In  the  Church  of  Little  CasCerton,  Rutland- 
shire, is  a lancet  window,  with  stained  glass, 
consisting  of  lozenges  described  by  margins  of 
different  colours,  forming  panels,  with  bosses  in 
the  centre  differently  constructed  and  richly 
coloured,  the  general  ornament  being  foliage 
creeping  over  the  whole  surface.  This  is  referred 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  east  window  of  Chetwode  Church,  Bark- 
shire,  is  of  Early  English  glass,  with  pictures 
introduced  into  a white  pattern.  Date  1265 — 
1270. 

The  rose- window  of  the  south  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
glass  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and^  chiefly  Early  English.  The  colouring 
is  very  rich.  The  east  window  of  the  choir 
aisle  contains  medallions  of  Early  English  glass, 
thought  to  repreaont  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sb. 
Hngh.  The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  con- 
tains  meda'lions  of  the  same  series.  Date,  1235. 

_Tho  north  tvindow  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
Westminster,  is  filled  with  glass  representing  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  Stoning  of 
Stephen,  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Descent  of  the 
Ho;y  Ghost,  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter  walking 
on  the  Sea,  tao  Decollation  of  Sb.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  a mutilated  shield  of  late  execution, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Bishop  William*,  those  of 
the  See  of  Lincoln,  and  those  of  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster;  all  more  or  less  patched.  The 
date  attributed  is  about  1272  A.D. 

In  Sb.  Johu’s  Chapel,  Morton  College,  Oxford, 
are  painted  side  windows,  of  white  patterns 
with  pioturoa  inserted,  of  the  latter  part  of 
EJward  I.’s  reign. 

^Salisbury  Cathedral  contains  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  the  remains  of  an  Early  English  Jesse 
window,  dating  about  1210  A.D.,  and  medallions, 
representing  Scriptural  snbjects,  nob  earlier  than 
1270  A.D.  In  the  side  aisles  are  windows  of 
ornamental  pitterns,  varying  in  date  from  1240 
to  127u  A.D.  In  the  south  transept,  and  in  the 
cloisters  are  remains  of  Early  English  glass. 

There  is  a five-light  east  window,  of  a Deco- 


rated white  pattern  with  pictures  inserted,  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
church  of  Selling,  Kent. 

Iq  the  Chapter-house  of  Soutlmell  Minster  are 
remnants  of  glass  of  the  reign  of  Elward  I. 
There  is  a small  medallion  in  the  second  win- 
dow from  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  representing  a knight  on  horseback,  tilting 
with  a long  spear  under  his  arm,  of  the  same 
period. 

In  Trumpington  Churoh,  Cambridgeshire,  are 
windows  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  and  four, 
teenth  centuries. 

In  the  Church  of  Westivell,  Kent,  the  east 
window  contains  what  is  called  the  only  known 
fragment  in  Early  English  mosaic  painted  glass 
existing ; ” two  figures  only,  of  the  Almighty  and 
the  Virgin,  remaining  of  the  original  fonr.  In 
one  of  the  side  windows  are  “quarrels,”  of 
brown  lines,  enclosed  in  a richly  foliated  border. 
Date  A.D.  1220. 

In  the  north  transept  of  York  Minster,  is  the 
beautifnl  window  of  five  lancets,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Five  Sisters,  filled  with  glass,  re- 
presenting foliage  and  the  principal  geometrical 
forms,  in  oolonred  and  ornamented  glass  bands 
and  leads.  Date  latter  half  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  chnrch  and  in  the  refectory,  of  the 
Hospital  of  So.  Cross,  Winchester,  are  fragments 
of  Early  English,  mixed  in  with  other  glass. 

The  contents  of  two  boxes  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  Early  English  glass,  bronght  from 
New  College,  Oxford,  are  placed  in  the  oloistera 
of  the  library  at  Winchester. 

Three  windows  of  stained  glass  wore  added  bo 
the  Norman  Chapel  of  Sb.  John,  in  the  Tower  of 
Lo'iidon,  in  the  year  1240  (see  the  “ Guide  to  the 
Tower  of  London”).  They  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  Inventory.  It  is  also  questionable  whether 
the  glass  last  mentioned  as  being  placed  in  the 
cloisters  of  Winchester,  is  correctly  attributed 
tcy  the  thirteenth  century,  as  it  is  also  abated  bo 
ba  “ principally  of  Wykeham’s  time,”  which  was 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Glass  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Examples  of  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
about  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Art  Inventory  cites  thirty-one. 

The  east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  filled 
with  painted  glass  of  the  date  1320  (restored  in 
1847),  representing  a tree  of  Jesse.  The  lower 
lights  contain  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Jesus,  prophets,  and  kings ; in  the  upper  tracery 
lights  is  a display  of  heraldry.  Pour  side  win- 
dows in  the  chancel  are  filled  with  coloured  glass 
of  the  same  date. 

The  east  window  of  the  choir  of  Ca^’lisle 
Cathedral  is  filled  with  stained  glass  of  the  time 
of  Richard  11.,  representing  the  general  Rasnr- 
rection. 

Painted  glass  of  the  close  of  the  roign  of 
Edward  II.  exists  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Chartham,  Kent. 

The  east  window  of  the  chnroh  of  Checkley, 
Staffordshire,  has  a window,  of  five  lights,  deco- 
rated with  pattern  gloss, with  pictures  inserted; 
the  Crucifixiou  in  the  centre,  knights  and  bishops 
and  saints  on  each  side.  The  date  is  1320.  There 
are  two  side  windows,  each  with  three  lights, 
with  one  tier  of  medallions. 

At  Cranleij,  Surrey,  the  east  window  of  the 
church  is  of  painted  glass;  one  of  the  span- 
drels containing  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  sitting 
in  judgment,  with  the  globe  in  his  hand,  upon 
which  throe  great  periods  are  emblematically 
indicated.  Tlia  lower  third  is  wavy,  to  denote 
the  flood  ; the  centre  contains  the  tables  of  the 
law;  and  the  upper  part  bears  the  cross. 

The  east  window  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral is  filled  with  painted  g’ass ; that  in  the 
lowest  and  middle  rows  representing  figures  of 
saints  under  rich  and  varied  c.iaopi0s ; in  the 
uppermost  row,  figures  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Isaac ; at  the  bottom,  shields  of  early  bishops 
and  benefactors. 

The  head  of  the  east  window  of  Froyle  Church, 
Hampshire,  is  filled  with  glass  representing 
heraldic  subjects,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. 

The  great  east  windo  wof  the  choir  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral  is  filled  with  the  finest  stained  glass 
of  this  period  in  England.  It  represents  a long 
series  of  saints,  prophets,  and  Jewish  kings, 
larger  than  life.  Date,  1345.  The  side  windows 
of  the  clearstory  retain  much  of  their  original 
glass,  of  the  same  date  with  the  east  window. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel,  Hereford  Cathedral,  is  a 
window,  from  S;.  Peter’s  Church  in  the  same 


city,  representing  oar  Lord  bearing  the  Cross 
and  the  Crucifixion,  &o. 

The  east  window  of  Hiicham  Church,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  is  painted  in  comparbment-i, 
the  upper  ones  containing  figures  of  angels, 
each  standing  on  a wheel,  inscribed,  in 
Lombardio  capitals,  with  the  mystic  titles 
of  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy, — 
“ Virfcutes,  Dominaoiones,”  The  othar 

windows  of  the  chancel  contain  considerable 
remains  of  stained  glass  of  the  same  dab?,  the 
middle  of  the  fonrbeenth  century. 

lu  the  Church  of  Kiiyjidown,  K‘»nb,  is  a light 
containing  a representation  of  tha  Virgin  be.ar.ng 
the  Infant,  of  the  same  date. 

The  west  window  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  has  the  upper  tracery  filled  with  glass 
of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cantary. 

The  same  date  is  assigned  to  the  east  window 
of  the  Churoh  of  Sb.  Lawrence,  Ludlow,  which 
represents  the  history  of  Sb.  Lawrence,  in  twenty- 
seven  compartments. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of 
the  Priory  Church,  Great  Malvern,  Worcester- 
shire, are  three  four-light  windows,  two  of  which 
are  divided  into  compartments  by  labels,  and 
represent  Scriptural  scenes  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Deluge.  The  third  window  contains  full- 
length  figures  of  Sb.  Peter  and  St.  Audrow,  the 
heads  of  which  are  gone.  At  the  sides  are 
angels  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,— the 
spear,  the  reed,  the  sponge,  the  scourge,  the 
ladder,  and  the  nails.  Date,  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  Norbunj, 
Derbyshire,  are  windows  of  white  patterns,  with 
shields  of  arms  inserted.  There  are  painted 
windows  in  other  parts  of  the  same  church,  also 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fragments  of  fourteeath-centnry  glass  are 
inserted  in  the  west  window  of  Christchnrch 
Cathedral,  Oxford.  lu  the  middle  of  the  large 
five-lighb  window  of  the  north  transept  is  repre- 
sented the  murder  of  Thomas  h.  Becket,  the 
archbishop  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, his  ct'oss-baaror,  the  Suxon  monk  Grim 
standing  at  the  side,  the  figure)  placed  upon  a 
diapered  ground  of  red  and  blue.  Thie  is  attri- 
buted in  the  Inventory  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
bub  it  should  be  noted  that  the  portrait  and  the 
miracles  of  Becket  in  the  Trinity  Chapel,  at 
Canterbury,  are  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  contnry.  Becket  was  murdered  in 
1175  A.D.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  his  miracles 
would  have  formed  a theme  for  the  glass- 
painters  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  ante-library  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 
is  a painted  window  representing  John  of  Gaunt 
wearing  a regal  crown,  with  the  globe  and  cross 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  left.  He 
wears  a blue  mantle  fastened  under  his  chin  with 
a gold  brooch.  Beneath  is  the  inscription  in  old 
characters,  “ Johannes  Rox  Hispanim,  Dux 
Lanoastrim.”  This  window  is  thought  to  have 
been  placed  in  All  Souls’  by  the  founder,  Arch- 
bishop Ohicheley. 

lu  the  ante-ohapel  and  Chapel  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  are  windows  filled  with  figures  under 
canopies,  and  with  a aeries  of  angelic  choirs, 
dated  1379-1386.  In  the  Chape!  of  Queen’s 
College  is  also  some  fourteenth-omtary  glass. 

In  the  east  window  of  Oxted  Church,  Surrey, 
are  four  large  qnabrefoils,  containing  the  mystic 
beasts,  or  symbols  of  the  E7dngeli)t3,  — the 
angel,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  upon 
diapered  ground, — fourfceeuth-centu'y  work. 

The  east  window  of  the  Church  of  St.  Rew, 
Cornwall,  consists  of  five  lights  fillei  with  glass 
representing  the  Stem  of  Jesse,  with  branches 
containing  figures  of  kings,  prophets,  saints,  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Date,  fourteenth  centnry. 

There  is  some  glass,  apparently  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  in  the  window  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  Church  of  Sc.  Thomas,  at  Salisbury. 

Large  remains  of  the  original  painted  glass, 
doubtfully  attributad  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  windows  of  the  Church,  of 
Stanford,  Leicestershire. 

la  the  choir  of  Teiokesbury  Abbey  are  several 
figure  and  canopy  windows,  containing  full- 
length  figures  of  kings,  knights,  and  saints. 

Date,  A.D.  1320—1327. 

In  the  west  window  of  Wells  Cathedral,  amid 
some  French  and  German  glass  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  the  figures  of  King  Ina,  and  of 
Bishop  Ralph, of  Shrewsbury,  dating  about  1385. 
The  eastern  and  two  adjoining  windows  of  the 
choir  represent  a tree  of  Jasso,  tcraiiuatiug  with 
the  Crucifix,  Abraham,  David,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  Solomon,  Daniel,  Ozias,  and  an  nadeter- 
mined  figure,  in  the  upper  compartments,  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the  tracery  lights. 
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St.  George,  in  armour  of  character  appropriate 
to  the  date,  is  io  the  north-east  window.  In  the 
Lady  Chapel  the  windows  are  a confaaed  mass 
of  fragments,  with  the  exception  of  the  east 
window,  which  has  been  admirably  restored  by 
^Villeraent.  The  colouring  of  the  whole  is 
puperb.  In  the  chapter -house  are  fragments 
containing  the  arms  of  Mortimer,  and  those  of 
France  and  England  quarterly. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury,  is  some  French  stained  glass,  in  the 
Early  English  style  3 one  panel  representing  the 
Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  The  date  is  about 
A.J).  14G0. 

The  stained-glass  border  of  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cbeesehill, 
Winchester,  is  attributed  to  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  west  window  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is 
filled  with  the  remains  of  painted  glass,  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  church  aftei’  the 
destruction  of  the  rest  hy  the  troops  of  Crom- 
well. The  top  central  light  of  the  east  window 
of  the  choir  is  filled  with  some  glass  of  Wyke- 
ham’s  time.  (This  is  stated  on  p.  148  to  be  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  on  p.  149  to  be  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  William  of 
Wybeham  died  in  1404  A.D.) 

The  heads  of  two  canopies  in  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Winchester, 
are  also  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  clearstory  and  aisles  of  York  Minster 
are  windows  of  stained  glass,  all  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

There  is  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
western  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory,  York. 

Portions  of  glass  remaining  in  the  windows 
of  the  College  Hall,  Westminster,  bear  the  initials 
N.  L.,  being  those  of  Abbot  Litlington,  A.D. 
1376 — 1386.  The  wreck  of  the  splendid  windows 
of  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  utter.  When  we 
find  that  even  the  substantial,  solid,  bronze 
saints  that  adorned  the  giille  surrounding  the 
monument  of  King  Ilenry  Til.  have  for  the 
most  part  been  mutilated  or  stolen,  we  can  but 
wonder  that  so  little  glass  should  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  fanaticism,  or  of  mere  mischief. 
St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  and  St.  Edwaid,King  and  Confessor, 
and  founder  of  the  abbey,  seem  alone  to  have 
been  respected  by  the  Londoners.  The  weight 
of  each  of  these  spirited  statnettes  is  such  as  to 
make  it  no  easy  matter  to  tamper  with  its  in- 
tegrity. The  abbey  is  now  being  gradually  filled 
with  stained  glass,  twenty-two  windows  having 
been  thus  ornamented  within  the  last  five 
years.* 


AECniTECTDRAL  STUDIES. 

One  letter  out  of  a dozen,  to  the  same 
effect 

“ Dear  Sir, — If  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
TPill  tell  me  the  usual  course  of  studies 
or  duties  that  a pupil  bos  to  go  through  to 
become  a thorough  architect,  you  or  they  will 
infinitely  oblige — An  Inquirer.” 

W©  wonder  low  many  anxious  architectural 
pupils,  or  would-be  pupils,  hahitantes  in  sicco, 
are  puzzling  themselves  for  a satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  which  reached  us  in  the  above 
form  a few  days  since.  The  very  wording  of  the 
request  is  on  indication  of  the  uncertainty  with 
which  the  subject  is  beset.  “ Studies  ordntiea,” 
there  is  the  rub.  Which  is  it  to  be,  after  all  ? 
Is  our  term  of  pupilnge  to  be  spent  mainly  in 
studying  systematically  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  teacher,  or  does  the  existence  of 
“articles”  merely  bind  us  to  the  performance 
of  whatever  commands  our  principal  may  Iny 
upon  us,  with  the  chance  of  picking  np  in  time 
what  we  can  from  the  details  of  his  practice  ? 
That  is  the  question,  or  cne  of  the  questions, 
which  hns  to  he  answered,  and  which  the  less 
careless  and  more  industriously-incliced  of  our 
embryo  architects  are  beginning  to  ask  rather  per- 
tinaciously, iu  various  forms  and  through  various 
channels.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  duties  that 
an  articled  pupil  is  expected  to  perform,  in  a great 
number  of  cases,  is  an  inquiry  not  difficult  to 
answer.  He  will  c-^py  the  letters  and  specifica- 
tions, and  will  perhaps  take  the  former  to  the 
post-office.  He  will  be  initiated  into  the  delicate 
art  (requiring  some  nicety  of  manipulation)  of 
laying  drawing-boards  and  mounting  tracings  on 
paper  or  oalico.  If  in  a metropolitau  office,  he  will 
answer  the  “ office  bell ; ” if  in  a provincial  one, 
he  will  do  battle  with  intruding  “travellers” 
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at  the  counter.  If  he  acquit  himself  honourably 
in  these  duties,  and  acquire  a habit  of  using  his 
instruments  with  neatness,  finish,  and  despatch, 
he  will  be  promoted  to  copy  the  working  draw- 
ings for  the  contractors’  use,  and  may,  in  time, 
acquire  sufficient  insight  into  the  mysteries  to 
enable  him  to  assist  in  drawing  out  plana  and 
I sections  from  the  rougher  sketches  of  his  em- 
ployer, with  the  aid  of  figured  dimensions  or 
verbal  directions.  And  here,  if  he  be  possessed 
of  no  more  than  ordinary  sense  and  application, 
he  will  probably  remain,  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
articles,  will  find  himself  in  possession  of  such  a 
degree  of  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  of  the 
general  language  and  provisions  of  specifi- 
cations, of  the  usual  mechanical  process  of 
getting  np  drawings,  as  will  enable  him 
to  make  a respectable  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  if  called 
upon  by  their  kind  partiality  to  furnish 
drawings  for  a bouse  or  a shop-front.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  be  a clever  young  man,  with  a 
natural  ability  for  drawing  and  designing,  he 
may  acquire  during  his  pupilage  sufficient  know- 
ledge cf  his  master’s  style  of  designing  to  render 
material  assistance  in  turning  out  ornamental 
detail,  and  even  to  improve  upon  the  estab- 
lished design  of  his  office,  and  may  have  the 
satisfaction,  before  his  articles  have  expired,  of 
contribnting  largely  to  the  effect  of  buildings,  the 
credit  for  which  goes,  of  coarse,  to  the  principal 
in  whose  name  they  have  been  erected.  This  is, 
on  the  whole,  we  believe,  a pretty  fair  rJsumJ  of 
“duties”  of  architectural  pupils  in  offices 
which  represent  the  average  of  the  profession  j 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
master,  if  he  receive  a good  premium  with  the 
pupil,  has  the  best  of  the  bargain;  since  the  pupil, 
even  if  thoroughly  stupid,  is, at  all  events,  merely  a 
alighthinderance  in  the  progress  of  the  work;  and, 
if  clover,  or  even  fairly  sensible  and  industrious, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  positively  useful,  without 
necessarily  entailing  any  trouble  on  his  principal, 
who  is  (practically,  at  all  events)  supposed  to  do 
his  full  duty  to  the  pupil  in  letting  him  have 
the  run  of  the  office,  and  the  facility  for  picking 
up  familiarity  with  whatever  constructive  or 
ornamental  work  is  going  on.  How  far  this 
can  be  called  “education”  towards  the  desired 
end  of  becoming  a “ thorough  architect,”  we 
endeavoured  to  point  out  some  time  since  in  a 
paper,*  to  which  we  may  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  “usual  course”  of  things,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  particular  line  of  studies  is 
recommended  to,  or  exacted  from,  the  architec- 
tural pupil,  so  that  the  moat  comprehensive 
answer  as  to  what  is  required  of  him  at  present, 
would  be  “duties  — dis.igreeable  : studies — 
none.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  a sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  members  of  the  profession  who 
take  articled  pupils;  although  we  fear  that  with 
regard  to  the  course  pursued  in  a good  many 
offices  no  condemnation  could  be  too  strong.  In 
' other  cases  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  is 
' more  to  blame  than  the  individuals  who,  paitly 
i from  mere  habit,  fall  into  the  usual  way  of 
' working.  An  architect  in  busy  practice  has 
' really  little  time  to  bestow  on  training 
'pupils;  and  is,  nevertheless,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  any  note  in  the  profession,  probably 
often  solicited  to  take  them  rather  against  his 
will.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  we  say  that 
the  system  of  office  apprenticeship  is  without 
certain  advantages  which  are  wanting  in  the 
far  more  systematic  acadc  inical  system  ol  France. 
Living  amidst  the  routine  of  woik,  and  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
buildings  for  which  diawings  have  been  made, 
must,  if  properly  made  use  of,  confer  on  the 
pupil  a better  and  readier  knowledge  of  the 
practical  working  of  his  profession  than  can  bo 
attained  by  only  producing  ideal  designs  in  an 
atelier;  though  we  fear  even  this  advantage  is 
often  practically  denied,  for  we  have  heard  com- 
plaints from  many  architectural  pupils  that  they 
were  never  comniisaioned  to  visit  buildings  in 
progress,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  woik  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  drawing-board  and  T-aquare. 
Taking  the  apprentice  system  at  its  beat,  how- 
ever, it  has  the  practical  advantage  referred  to  ; 
and  wo  would  rather  desiderate  a union  of  this 
with  the  academical  system,  than  an  entire 
relegation  of  architectural  education  to  the 
latter.  It  is  not  our  object,  however,  just  now, 
to  indicate  the  hearings  of  a thorough  reform  in 
architectural  education,  which  must  be  a work  of 
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time,  but  to  give  some  hints  which  may  be  useful 
to  students  for  the  present.  The  serious  defect  | 
in  our  present  educational  system  is,  in  fact,  its  S 
utter  want  of  system  ; all  systematic  knowledge'  | 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  his  intended  ti 
profession  must  be  acquired  by  the  student’s  own  w 
private  studies  out  of  office  hours ; and  though 
we  do  hold,  most  positively,  that  every  architect 
who  accepts  a pupil  is  bound  to  give  him  the  beat 
advice  and  suggestion  in  his  power  on  these  I 
matters,  we  are  willing,  on  behalf  of  the  students, 
to  give  such  hints  as  may  tend  to  supply  the  1 
direction  which  each  ought  by  rights  to  obtain  ^ 
from  his  own  professed  and  (generally)  paid  | 
teacher.  | 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  say  to  the  I 
young  articled  pupil,  make  yourself  acquainted  s 
with  the  general  history  and  (as  far  as  you  can)  || 
the  general  principle-s  of  architectural  design.  4 
This  is  commonly  the  very  last  thing  that  is  ^ 
done  or  recommended ; and  the  consequence  a 
is,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  that  a 
student  merely  learns,  not  the  art  of  arohi- 
tectural  design,  bub  the  peculiar  manner  of  his 
own  master,  which  may  be  bad  or  good,  artistic  |l 
or  inartistic.  Many  men  thus  fall  into  a facility  S’ 
for  rapidly  producing  drawings  in  an  acquired  (s 
manner,  and  achieve  a pecuniary  sucoesa  in'l 
their  profession  thereby,  without  leaving  behind  ;|i3 
them  one  building  which  is  the  result  of  artistic 
thought  and  study,  or  anything  better  than  mere  ;a 
mannerism.  The  only  way  to  steer  clear  of  this  U 
is  to  take  a wide  view  of  the  subject  at  first,  to  t 
acquire  a knowledge  equally  of  all  the  leading  b 
styles  of  architecture,  and  especially  of  the  two  |fl 
purest  and  most  typical  styles,  the  Greek  and  p 
the  thirteenth-century  Gothic,  together  with  i 
some  idea  of  the  conditions  both  of  society  i 
and  climate  under  which  they  arose,  and  of  the 
antecedent  imperfect  styles  out  of  which  they  ;£ 
were  developed.  Such  a study,  if  carr:ed  on  in  lis 
an  intelligent  spirit,  even  without  going  minutely  [i 
into  hifctorioal  dates  and  details,  cannot  fail  to  li 
aid  the  student  in  attaining  a clear  conception  of 
the  real  nature  and  importance  of  the  art  which  c: 
he  is  endeavouring  to  learn ; and  to  the  same  « 
end  we  would  recommend  him  to  endeavour  to  > 
form  and  retain  something  like  a definite  con-  is- 
ception  of  the  general  principles  which  should  T 
govern  architectural  design  as  distinguished  from 
other  arts.  We  say  this  not  with  a view  to  en-n^ 
courage  idle  and  utopian  theorising,  for  which  'j 
there  was  never  less  time  than  at  present,  but  ill 
to  urge  the  architectural  student  to  consider  j 
what  it  is  which  he  is  undertaking  to  do  in  « 
becoming  an  architect,  and  not  to  be  a mere'i 
blind  follower  in  the  groove  in  which  he  happens  ;H 
to  find  himself.  We  will  not  just  now  recom-  ;3 
mend  a regular  list  of  works  for  perusal ; but  ;[i 
we  may  mention,  as  books  which  will  assist  a t 
beginner  towards  a comprehensive  view  of  thei  i 
history  of  his  subject,  the  “ Course  and  Current  b 
of  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins  (accom-  |i 
paniedby  a chart  representing  at  a glance,  by  a ,• 
simple  method,  the  chronological  and  topo-  » 
graphical  relation  of  the  various  past  styles).;' 
Among  works  dealing  with  principles  of  design,  ; 
too,  we  may  recommend  attention  to  Mr.  il 
Garbett’s  little  work  on  that  subject  (published  -! 
in  “ Weale’s  Series”),  and  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  i 
“True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art;”  nob  aSi. 
endorsing  all  opinions  to  be  found  therein  f 
(for,  in  the  latter  especially,  there  is  much  j 
from  which  we  should  dissent),  but  as  works 
thoughtful  in  themselves,  and  suggestive  of.: 
thought  to  their  renders.  Hope’s  “ History  of  .' 
Architecture,”  may  be  read,  too,  with  advantage,:! 
as  also  various  papers,  both  in  recent  and  in 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Builder;  and  the  student v 
having,  through  these  or  such  works,  acquired  a 
general  idea  of  the  history  and  scope  of  bis  pro-  < 
feasion,  will  be  in  a position  to  take  op  a more' 
detailed  study  of  various  styles,  of  which  Mr.  il 
Fergussou’s  well-known  “ Handbook  ” will,  per- 1/ 
baps,  furnish  the  readiest  means  in  the  first  in-  ? 
stance  of  study  and  comparison  of  leading  cha- 1 
racterisLics  of  style,  while  there  are  numerous  i' 
works,  many  of  which  we  hope  are  to  be  found  ' 
in  most  good  libraries,  giving  more  detailed  in- : 
formation  and  illustration  of  ihe  most  important  1 
varieties  of  architectural  style.  What  we’ 
specially  recommend  in  reading,  as  will  be  per- 1 
ceived,  is  a regular  progress  from  general  hibtory 
to  detail : by  this  course  the  student  will  obtain  ' 
a much  clearer  and  more  intelligible  notion  of  J 
his  subject,  as  well  as  a better  judgment  in  re- ; 
gard  to  modern  architectural  works,  than  [by  - 
merely  reading  promiscuously  and  at  random, 
however  diligently.  We  must  know  something 
of  the  whole  before  attempting  to  judge  of  parts 
and  those  who  have  formed  a pretty  corrprehen  ; 
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I Bive  idea  of  the  whole  history  of  architectural 
! taste  will  be  the  less  likely  to  be  led  away  by 
the  false  and  often  almost  barbarous  taste  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  •ijnes  fatui  of  some  modern 
writers  on  art. 

So  much  for  literary  study  of  architecture. 
While  pursuing  this  course  of  reading  hinted  at, 
the  student  will  have  been  gradually  acquiring, 
wo  shall  suppose,  in  his  office,  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  his  pen  and  pencil,  and  with  the 
general  aspect  and  meaning  of  architectural 
drawings,  plans,  sections,  &o.  Ho  should  com- 
bine his  theoretical  and  his  practical  knowledge 
for  the  production  of  designs  of  his  own  (which 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  in 
the  office  on  occasion,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
oomraonly  is,  compelled  to  confine  this  kind  of 
■exercise  to  his  home  or  bis  lodging).  And  here, 
the  best  plan  is  to  propose  to  himself  designs  in 
certain  given  styles  of  certain  dates  and  work 
them  out,  with  attention  to  the  known  details 
of  the  style  chosen.  General  plan  and  composi- 
tion may  be  practised  in  this  way  with  sufficient 
scope  for  invention,  while  the  endeavonr  to 
obtain  correctness  of  detail  in  accordanca  with 
the  style  chosen  will  help  to  fix  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  style  on  the  memory,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lay  the  foundation  of  a true  feeling  for  re- 
finement and  consistency  of  detail.  This  latter 
quality  of  oonsiatenoy  is  au  important  one ; and 
though  (as  our  readers  know)  wo  should  be 
among  the  last  to  advocate  mere  copyiam  in 
architecture,  consistency  of  treatment  is  essen- 
tial to  the  good  effect  of  a building,  and  can  be 
best  fostered  and  attained  by  the  study  of  ooo- 
siatent  and  complete  styles  of  architecture, 
before  the  pupil  has  learned  to  think  for  him- 
self. The  attempt  to  cook  originality  iuten- 
tionally,  and  “ of  malice  prepense,"  is  very  likely 
■to  result  in  mere  oddity  and  grotesque;  a fact 
-of  which  we  are  not  without  illustrations.  A 
very  improving  practice  too,  and  a very  pleasant 
one,  is  that  of  sketching  imaginary  architeotnral 
groupings  and  scenes,  wherein  the  sketcher  may 
sometimes,  even  unexpectedly  to  himself,  strike 
out  hints  and  ideas  worth  storing  up  for  future 
use.  Detailed  ornament  and  decoration  shonld 
also  be  studied ; wherein  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament  ” will  be  found  very 
suggestive  and  instrnctive,  giving  the  basis  and 
leading  characteristics  of  each  of  the  most  im- 
portant schools  of  architectural  ornament ; and 
the  student  will  do  well  to  note  the  ornamental 
details  of  the  buildings  which  he  sees  in  progress 
from  time  to  time,  and  observe  which  are  most 
effective,  and  which  retain  their  effect  longest. 
We  give  these  general  recommendations  towards 
cultivating  and  stimulating  the  faculty  of  archi- 
tectural design,  where  it  exists.  But  as  to  the 
feeling  for  balance  and  harmony  of  composition, 
and  the  power  of  invention  in  plan,  outline,  or 
ornament,  of  this  it  must,  in  a great  measure,  be 
said,  Nascitur,  non  fit ; and  those  who  are  with- 
out this  natural  and  innate  faculty  will  scarcely 
achieve  it  by  study,  though  they  may  become 
good  arcbmologists  and  useful  practical  architects 
•or  surveyors. 

For  of  course  we  rauab  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
architecture,  thongh  indubitably  in  its  highest 
forms  a fine  art,  is  based  on  practical  needs,  and 
has  its  very  important  practical  side  : as  to  which 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  generation  just  passed 
away  the  practical  view  of  the  subject  too  much 
took  precedence  of  the  artistic,  while  at  present 
there  is  some  ground  for  saying  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  As  to  what  degree  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  of  what  kind,  is  necessary  to 
render  a man  “ a thorough  architecb,”  it  is  diffi- 
calt  to  say  anything  very  decisive,  the  boundary 
of  the  profession  being  so  very  indefinitely 
marked.  No  one  man  conld  possibly  be  even 
fairly  proficient  in  all  the  subjects  which  are  con- 
sidered to  come,  or  are,  at  all  events,  from  timo 
to  timo  brought,  into  the  architect’s  province ; 
t and  the  opinions  of  architects  themselves,  as 
evinced  by  their  professional  practice  and  studies, 
are  very  various  on  this  point.  A general 
acquaintance  with  mechanical  statics  and 
dynamics  will  bo  the  first  desideratum,  though 
even  this  Is  a knowlege  which  many  successfully 
practising  architects  do  not,  we  imagine,  possess. 
Thence  we  should  naturally  proceed  to  a more 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  principal  ma- 
terials in  which  we  have  to  work ; of  building 
I stones  and  timber  of  various  descriptions,  their 
I peculiar  qualities,  enduring  capabilities,  and  re- 
sistance CO  atmospheric  effect ; knowledge  which 
will  determine  which  material  should  be  nsed  in 
special  situations.  With  this  shonld  be  joined 
an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  and  principle 
on  which  various  materials  are  worked  and  put 


together,  on  some  of  which  heads  there  are 
several  well-known  treatises;  but  nob,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  any  that  are  very  recent.  Weale’s 
Series  contains  several  exceedingly  useful  little 
works  giving  the  outlines,  aud  sonietimes  a good 
deal  more  than  the  outlines,  of  various  practical 
sabjecb.o,  such  as  practical  masonry,  concrete, 
drainage,  &c.  A proper  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  working  materials  will  prevent  the  young 
architecb  from  using  a material  in  a manner  and 
' in  situations  unsuitabla  for  it,  aud  enable 
him  to  check  contractors  in  so  doing, — not 
n unimportant  point;  for  we  have  known 
builders  of  some  pretensions,  when  not 
sufficiently  looked  after,  pub  together  masonry 
as  if  it  were  joiner’s  work ; and  as  to  joiner’s 
work  done  to  imitate  masonry,  that  is,  alas ! 
au  everyday  ocourrenoe.  What  we  should 
call  a true  feeling  for  the  right  and  truthful  use 
of  material,  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguishes a genuine  architectural  designer  from 
a jerry  builder,  or  a mere  draughtsman  : in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  the  student  may  derive 
some  hints  from  a paper  on  “Design  in  Relation 
to  Material,"  in  the  Builder  for  January  2nd, 
1S69.  The  study  of  drainage  and  ventilation, 
what  has  been  done  and  whac  remains  to  be  done 
in  these  matters,  must  receive  attention,  and  on 
these  and  other  practical  matters  we  should  im- 
press the  student  with  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing from  the  first  a note-book  in  which  to  enter 
whatever  special  observations  he  may  be  able  to 
make  on  practical  points,  both  for  impressing 
them  on  the  memory  and  for  future  reference  ; 
remembering  Bacon’s  aphorism,  “ that  reading 
maketh  a fall  man,  writing  an  eract  man.” 
There  are  of  course  other  materials  besides 
what  we  havo  named,  the  conditions  of  which 
must  be  taken  account  of,  as  terra  ■ cotta, 
tiles,  slates,  and  other  roofing  materials,  and 
methods  of  roofing,  cements  and  plaster  (the 
latter,  let  us  say,  to  bo  used  mainly  for 
praobical  purposes,  and  very  sparingly,  if  at 
all,  in  decoration).  Then  the  architect,  if  he 
commence  operations  with  a commission  in 
domestic  architecture,  will  find  that  his  client 
expects  him  to  be  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
cooking  ranges,  heating  apparatus,  bell-hanging, 
and  other  like  matters  of  permanent  house 
furniture,  of  which  the  more  he  knows  the 
better,  certainly ; bub  concerning  which  we 
have  onr  doubts  whether  they  come  so  completely 
and  decisively  within  the  architect’s  province  as 
is  commonly  supposed  : at  all  events,  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  tradesman  who  manufactures 
and  the  workmen  who  fix  these  things  in  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  them,  and  must,  in  the 
end,  trust  a good  deal  to  their  honesty,  thongh 
able  bo  direct  them  as  to  general  principles  aud 
methods,  as  to  which  Professor  Kerr’s  work  on 
“the  Gentleman’s  Hoa8e"will  give  useful  in- 
formation. A more  important  part,  in  our 
view,  of  the  domestic  architect’s  duties  should 
be  the  overseeing  aud  directing  of  the  designs 
of  the  furniture  and  fittings  in  any  honse 
of  any  importance.  Commonly,  the  architect’s 
aid  is  dispensed  with  just  at  this  point,  so  that 
too  often  the  principal  rooms  of  the  mansion 
which  he  has  designed  with  care  are  made  hideons 
with  upholsterers’  designs  of  unmentionable 
nature,  and  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
general  design  of  the  honse.  Architects  should 
study  furniture  design  and  decoration,  and 
endeavour  to  get  this  part  of  the  business  more 
under  their  control,  which  would  be  a first  step 
towards  seeing  something  more  artistic  displayed 
in  the  show-rooms  of  our  leading 'manufacturers. 
Acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  theodolite,  and 
some  degree  of  practice  in  surveying,  may  be 
considered  part  of  an  architect’s  education,  as  he 
will  often  find  it  necessary  to  survey  a site  him- 
self; though  wa  do  nob  recommend  the  general 
union  of  the  pro.-essions  of  architect  and,  sur- 
veyor, which  are,  in  fact,  quite  distinct  in  their 
nature  and  objects.  In  a general  way,  a know- 
: ledge  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
chemistry  (on  which  several  published  works 
supply  adequate  information),  will  give  the 
architect  greater  certainty  and  facility  in  dealing 
with  and  providing  for  various  possible  failures 
of  material;  and  a knowledge  of  geology  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  strata  of  the 
district  in  which  he  is  about  to  build,  will  not 
carry  him  “too  far  a- field,"  but  will  materially 
assist  him  often  in  the  important  duties  of  pro- 
viding firm  foundation,  adequate  water  supply, 
and  efficient  drainage  for  the  building  he  is  about 
to  erect.  In  such  matters,  however,  experience 
and  observation  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
theory. 

As  to  proficiency  in  drawing,  in  the  method 


of  exhibiting  ideas  upon  paper,  a thorongh 
knowledge  of  and  aptitude  in  perspective  draw- 
ing is,  of  course,  necessary ; for  an  architect 
shonld,  in  fact,  design  ia  perspective,  in  his 
brain  if  not  on  paper  ; the  geometrical  elevation 
being  the  necessary  method  of  putting  hia 
design  into  a workable  aud  measurable  form. 
This  is,  ia  fact,  almost  purely  a matter  of  prac- 
tice and  habitude ; for  alcbough  elaborate 
treatises  on  perspective  have  been  written, 
giving  numerous  examples  of  the  method  of 
dealing  with  various  objects,  &c.,  there  is,  in 
fact,  bub  one  problem  ia  perspective  drawing, 
viz.,  to  find  the  apparent  position  on  a plane  of 
any  given  poiub  on  a geometrical  plan  aud  eleva- 
tion, and  any  studeuc  who  has  once  learned  this 
can  put  it  in  practice  in  any  form.  After 
knowing  the  general  principle  of  perspective, 
sketching  from  existing  buildings  will  be  one  of 
the  most  certain  and  ready  methods  of  attaining 
ease  aud  rapidity  therein,  as  well  as  being  a most 
useful  practice  in  calling  the  student’s  attention 
I to  details  in  the  working  out  of  a design  which, 

' on  a mere  inspection  of  the  bnilding,  he  would 
miss,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  He  must,  how- 
ever, if  he  is  able  to  make  sketebiug  tour?, 
beware  of  misapplying  the  knowledge  aud  prac- 
tice so  gained,  and  of  working  up  in  hia  own 
designs,  without  due  consideration,  materials 
which  are  only  fitted  for  the  position  in  which 
he  has  sketched  them.  Sketching  is  not  to 
supply  materials  for  “ cribbing  ” from,  or  to 
supplement,  but  only  to  stimulate  the  architect’s 
own  e-xercise  of  bhonght.  The  use  of  water- 
colour in  getting  up  views  of  buildings  for  com- 
mittees and  for  other  purposes,  ia  of  a certain 
value,  and  is  a very  pleaaaub  study  in  itself,  bub 
of  loss  practical  importance  than  is  sometimes 
supposed,  as  it  does  nob  necessarily  tend  to  any 
furtherance  of  the  capacity  for  strictly  architec- 
tural design ; on  the  contrary,  a showy  water- 
colour drawing  is  often  made  available  to  con- 
ceal various  defects  and  lapses  of  design.  The 
power  of  sketohing  the  human  figure  with 
general  truthfulness  and  spirit  will  enable  the 
architecb  to  indicate  the  sculptured  decora- 
tions of  his  building  in  a presentable  manner, 
and  will  further  pub  him  in  the  position  to  con- 
sider, in  oonjanction  with  the  sculptor,  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  design  which  will  be 
moat  suited  to  his  building  ; but  let  him  not  be 
carried  away  with  the  idea  of  being  sculptor  (or 
oartooner)  and  architecb  in  one.  Any  sculptor 
or  painter  will  assure  him  that  to  design  a large 
figure-subject  well  and  correctly  requires  un- 
divided study  given  to  that  one  object : if  he  do 
not  believe  this,  let  him  look  at  some  specimens 
of  architects’  sculpture  which  are  occasionally  to 
be  aeon  in  drawings  and  in  buildings  (chiefly 
Gothic),  and  if  these  do  not  convince  him,  our 
caution  is  in  vain. 

In  patting  together  some  general  hints  on 
architectnral  study,  suggested  by  the  request 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  we  have  purposely  abstained  from  re- 
ferring to  the  many  facilities  which  exist  in 
London  for  self-education, in  the  way  of  mnseams, 
exhibitions,  lectures,  and  so  on,  as  we  are  writing 
for  the  students  of  this  country  generally,  and 
not  for  the  metropolis  alone.  In  conclusion,  let 
us  add,  that  no  degree  of  general  education  which 
does  not  involve  neglect  of  special  edacation,  will 
come  amiss  to  the  yonng  architect ; a knowledge 
especially  of  one  or  more  of  the  continental 
languages  will  often  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting 
more  extensive  information  on  subjoots  connected 
with  architecture  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain , 
and  may  qualify  him  for  a commission  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  conveniently  carry  oat.  It 
has  been  truly  observed  by  an  eminent  writer* 
that  there  is  no  line  of  study  which,  if  taken  up 
thoroughly  aud  carried  out  to  its  furthest  limits, 
will  nob  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  the 
widest  fields  of  human  interest  and  knowledge  ; 
and  of  no  profession  can  this  be  more  truly 
predicated  than  of  architecture. 


Vdlocipedcstrlanism,  — According  to  the 
Liberii,  a bootmaker  hao  just  invented  a boob 
with  small  wheels,  which  will  enable  ns  to  go  as 
rapidly  as  a horse,  with  the  facility  of  stopping 
at  a moment’s  notice.  What  is  this,  however, 
but  skating  on  wheels,  which  we  have  all  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  elsewhere.  It  is  a curious 
and  no  doubt  pleasant  recreative  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, or  velocipedeatrianisin,  but  can  it  be  made 
suitable  to  roads  ? That  is  the  question. 


• Mr.  Froude,  in  his  “ Inaugural  Address  at  St 
Andrews  UniTersify,’' 
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DBINKIKG  FOUKTAINS  AND  PUBE 
SPRING  WATER. 

Ir  is  a carious  thing  to  note  how  the  great 
powers  that  be  Bometimes  go  about  things. 
There  are  two  important  qaestions  at  this 
luotuent  before  the  British  Parliament,  of  most 
Tuomentons  import  to  the  whole  British  public  : 
one  is,  that  the  said  public  shall  bo  from 
henceforth  compulsorily  educated;  and  the  other 
is,  that  intoxicating  liquors  generally  should 
either  cease  to  be  drunk  altogether,  or,  at  least, 
the  sale  of  them  confined  to  very  fashionable 
localities  ; and,  to  help  to  wean  the  poor  helpless  ' 
public  from  the  t-’niplationB  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
a society  Bonie  time  since  sprang  into  existence, 
and  a series  of  fountains,  as  they  are  termed, 
have  been  put  up  by  it  in  all  the  poorer  districts  ^ 
of  London,  for  the  pnrpose  of  supplying  people 
with  what  the  Drinking  Fountain  Society  call 
“ pure  and  wholesome  water.”  Now,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  all  the  fountains  are  carefully 
boarded  up  and  the  water-supply  from  them 
made  to  cease  daring  the  whole  of  the  uinter  : 
months  and  cold  weather;  indeed,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  sale  of  spiritnous  liquors  is  at  Us 
maximum,  to  keep  the  cold  out.”  Why  is 
this  ? Surely  the  public,  the  lower  orders,  must 
diitik  in  the  cold  weather  as  well  as  in  the  hot ; 
and  the  temptations  to  go  astray  are  quite  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  in  the  cold  of  winter  as 
in  the  beat  of  summer.  But  so  it  is,  and  doubt- 
less it  is  all  right  and  proper  ; but  as  the  season 
has  just  commenced  when  all  these  boaided-up 
fountains  are  uncovered,  and  iho  water  from 
them  allowed  to  flow  again  (at  hast  by  day, 
for  we  have  found  them  shut  up  through 
the  night,  even  iu  summer),  it  eeeras  worth  while 
to  say  a few  words  about  these  drinking-foun- 
tains, on  the  fountains  themBelves,  architec- 
iurally,  and  on  the  sort  and  amount  of  water 
which  they  supply.  For  this  purpose  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  recent  elaborate  and 
instructive  Report,  with  an  appendix,  on  the 
subject  of  the  London  water  supply:  it  would 
seem  to  call  for  some  notice  beyond  what  it 
is  iikely  to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  look  on  it  only  as  a sanitary  matter.  We 
are  what  is  called  a practical  people,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  any  change  for  the  better  taking 
place,  either  in  the  kind  of  water  supplied  to 
Londoners,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  supply,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  art  will  come  in  but  for  very 
meagre  notice,  if  for  any  at  all.  A few  words, 
therefore,  may  not  come  amiss  about  it  before 
anything  is  finally  determined  on.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning.  A’aiu,  says  the  ” Report,”  is  the 
source  from  which  all  water-supply  is  obtained, 
and  there  are  ihne  modes  by  which  the  water 
thus  provided  by  nature  is  made  available  for 
the  supply  of  towns.  We  ask  attention  to  them. 
The/rst  is  to  bore  down  iuto  the  porous  strata, 
and  thus  to  come  directly  to  the  purest  of  all 
water,  that  which  springs  up  into  wells,  and 
which  Bometimes  reaches  the  surface  and  bubbles 
up  as  springs.  Secondly,  that  which  is  obtained 
from  rivers,  arid  which  is  the  natural  drainage 
of  a country.  1 he  Thames  thus  drains  not  less 
than  6,000  square  miles  of  land,  i.c.,  the  rain- 
fall over  this  area  falls  into  the  river  bed.  The 
third  mode  is  by  forming  large  reservoirs  in  hilly 
districts,  and  tht-u  to  collect  and  store  up  in 
them  the  rain  or  surface  water,  this  being 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  where  it  is  wanted. 
Be  it  observed,  that  none  of  these  methods 
ensures  the  collection  of  pure  rainwater, 
xbe  water  being  necessarily  mixed  with 
earthy  and  niinejal  matter  by  the  fact  of  its 
passing  through  or  over  the  ground  on  which  it 
falls.  It  seems,  therefore,  a pity,  as  we  have 
before  urged,  that  seme  plau  has  not  been 
devised  for  collecting  pure  rain-water  from  the 
tops  of  houtcs  into  tauks  or  cisterns.  This 
would  be  u fourth  mode  of  water-collecting. 
Ruin,  it  is  said,  is  the  very  purest  and  softest  of 
all  waters,  it  being  the  result  originally  of 
simple  evaporation.  If  a glassful  of  Thames 
water  be  siiupiy  allowed  to  settle  so  as  to  become 
clear  by  the  niud  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  this  water  on  being  tasted  will  be  found  to 
be  soft  and  almost  like  June  rain-water.  Or, 
should  any  one  be  bold  enough  and  hardy 
enough  to  haihe  in  the  river,  he  will  find  the 
water  delightfully  soft  and  pure, — pure  barring 
the  mud.  If,  then,  after  these  two  simple  but 
bold  experiments,  the  same  person  will  dive  into 
a common  plunge-bath,  and  venture  to  taste 
the  water  I'rom  one  of  the  common  drinking- 
“ fountains,”  as  they  are  so  poetically  called,  he 
will  discover  that  though  the  water  be  said  to 
come  from  the  same  source — the  Thames,  the 


bath  water  will  feel  like  pounded  ice,  and  as 
liard  ; and  the  taste  from  the  “ fountain  ” like 
unto  some  diabolical  semi-warm  mixture  of  he 
knows  not  what ; as  hard  ns  cast  iron  and  about 
as  palatable ! What,  therefore,  we  would  ask, 
do  the  water  companies  do  with  the  Witer  ? 
Why  not  leave  it  alone,  and  allow  the  pure 
river  wafer,  after  depositing  its  mad  to  find  its 
way  into  baths  and  fountains  in  its  natural 
state  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  take  the  “river” 
water,  with  all  its  impurities,  about  which 
there  is  so  much  in  this  Report,  all  the  great 
scientific  authorities  contradicting  each  otKer 
about  it,  no  two  of  them  seeming  to  agree  ? 
Now,  it  eo  happens,  says  the  Report,  that  no 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Thames  basin  consist 
of  porous  and  permeable  strata,  such  as  chalk, 
oolitic  limestone,  and  sand  and  sandstones  of 
various  kinds,  all  of  which  receive  and  absorb  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rainfall,  and  store  it  up 
in  vast  subterranean  reservoirs,  forming  well 
and  spring  water,  water  made  pure  and  palatable 
by  great  natural  processes,  costing  nothing  but 
the  getting  at  it,  by  the  sinking  of  wells  and 
pnmp-pipcs.  This  grand  natural  process  reduces 
organic  matters  to  a minimum,  and  mineral 
matters  to  the  smallest  amount,  is  independent 
of  the  seasons,  gives  uniform  temperature,  and 
the  filtering  process  as  perfect  as  can  be;  for, 
as  the  “ sections”  show,  from  50  ft.  to  300  ft. 
thick  of  sand,  or  limestone,  or  chalk,  are  gone 
through.  It  is  something  wonderful  what  an 
amount  of  evil  is  put  up  with  by  the  poor 
British  public.  There  is  all  this  exhaustless 
supply  of  the  purest  and  best  of  water  under 
our  very  feet,  and  needing  only  the  moat  com- 
mon of  mechanical  appliances  to  come  at;  yet 
is  it  never  even  thought  about,  while  the  sub- 
stance called  water  in  common  use  is  really 
unfit  for  any  jmrpose  whatever,  either  for 
washing  or  drinking. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  important 
subject  which  will,  if  not  at  present,  at  some, 
future  day,  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  is 
worth.  If  we  tr.ivel  into  countries  and  towns 
uncivilised  and  harharous  enough,  suoh  as  Con- 
stantinople, or  Damascus,  or  even  Utah,  on  the 
Salt  Lake,  it  will  be  fouud  that  not  only  is  there 
a plentiful, — nay,  magnificently  liberal  supply 
of  the  purest  and  most  delicious  of  water, — but 
uo  pains  and  expense  have  been  spared  to  render 
this  snpply  not  only  complete,  but  pleasant  to 
eyesight.  The  reader  will  see  nothing  of  this  in 
the  Report.  London  and  Constantinople  or 
Damascus  are  wide  enough  apart;  but  in  the 
last-named  cities  the  water  is  alike  utilised  and 
made  beautiful.  Instead  of  the  little  dribbling, 
sickly  streams  which  flow  from  our  drinking- 
fountains,  and  which  take  their  time  to  fill  a 
wine-glass,  and  which  in  most  cases  spout  out  of 
a foot  or  two  of  paving-stone  into  a shallow 
basin,  the  size  of  a common  dinner-plate,  the 
real  fountains  to  be  fonnd  in  those  far-ofl’  and 
barbarous  cities  are  really  works  of  art,  to  be 
seen  a mile  oif,  with  water  enough  to  be  at  least 
seen  and  beard  as  it  falls;  a something  to  pause 
to  look  at,  and  a happiness  to  see.  A photograph 
of  a beautiful  fountain  worthy  of  the  name,  near 
the  “ Sweet  Waters  ” of  Asia,  and  quite  a gem  of 
Moslem  architecture,  may  be  seen  in  Gautier’s 
Constantinople,  together  with  another, — but  far  ' 
too  big  and  luxurious  for  onr  shopkeeping  na- 
tions,— that  of  the  fountain  of  the  Sultan  Selim. 
Confitanbinople,  be  it  observed,  is  a barbarous 
and  almost  heathen  place,  and  a rcninaub 
of  old  and  fast-failing  times  and  ways  of 
work,  and  unhappily  modern  improvement 
will  consist,  when  it  thoroughly  seizes  hold  of 
this  place,  in  doiug  away  with  all  theso  quaint 
“water  supplies,”  and  substituting  “tups” 
everywhere.  Let  the  intelligent  artist  render 
balance  the  loes  and  gain  mentally  and  bodily. 
London  improvements  would  seem  now  to 
consist  mainly  in  pulling  down  as  many  houses 
as  possible,  and  foiming  large,  awkward,  open 
waste  spaces  : would  it  not,  we  would  ask,  bo  a 
good  plan  to  occupy  some  of  these  with  drinkiug- 
fountains  worthy,  at  least, of  the  name,  with  the 
water  supplied  from  the  lower  strata, as  explained 
in  the  Report, — i.  c.,  with  well  or  spring  water, 
of  which  there  is  such  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
Such  water  is  always  pure,  drinkable,  and  of 
even  temperature,  and  constant  in  quantity.  In 
these  fountains  the  water  for  which  they  are- 
constructed  should  show  iteelf  visibly — i.  e.,  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  fountain  was  made  for 
the  water,  and  not  the  water  for  the  fountain  ; — 
large  open  basins  and  a perpetually-running 
stream.  Itwould  be  difficult  to  devise  a plan  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  publio,  especially 


the  poorer  and  out-door  public.  It  would  be  easy 
to  name  some  score  of  open  spaces  where  “ foun- 
tains  ” such  as  we  have  indicated  would  be  useful 
and  desirable.  Nothing  can  be  worso  than  the 
now  so  fashionable  mode  of  improving  London. 
Everything  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  nothing 
iu  idea  to  replace  the  old  plan  of  streets,  bad  us- 
they  are  thought  to  have  been,  or  are.  We 
may,  before  it  is  too  late,  learn  something  from 
Constantinople  and  other  of  those  distant  and 
really  wonderful  places,  truly  called  cities, 
built  and  planned  so  long  before  science  and 
“ art  principles  ” bad  any  existence,  but  yet  at 
a time  and  by  a race  of  men  whose  ways  we  may- 
well  try  to  recall  and  humbly  imitate  and  follow. 
There  is,  surely,  a long  distance  between  a Turk 
and  an  Englishman;  and  if  the  Saltan  and  his 
subjects  are  to  be  civilised  by  the  adoption  of 
English  ways,  let  us  borrow  something  from 
them  before  it  is  lost  for  ever. 

One  other  thing  there  is  in  this  watcr-snpply 
question  which  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice, 
as  it  is  not  a little  carious,  and  shows  the  nniver- 
sulity  of  the  great  laws  of  nature.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  impurity  of  London  river- 
water,  one  way  or  another  ; bub  tho  Report  says, 
that  taking  properly-filtered  samples  of  Thames 
water,  wo  shall  see  an  “ extraordinary  regularity 
in  the  albuminoid  character  of  good  town  waters 
daring  summer  months.”  Thus  it  would  appear, 
that  Thames  water,  Manchester  water,  Edin- 
burgh water,  and  Glasgow  water  from  Loch 
Katrine,  show  in  a most  remarkable  way  the- 
great  constancy  in  the  amount  of  ffuchimpuribies- 
as  aimnonia.  Thames- water  gets  even  sewage. 
Manchester  water  comes  ofi'  the  moorlands  of' 
Derbyshire,  so  it  is  pure;  Edinborgh,  from 
springs  some  miles  from  tho  city  itself,  yet  is- 
the  por-centage  of  ammonia  nearly  uniform.  It- 
is  certain,  therefore,  that  there  are  great  natural- 
processes  at  work,  always  tending  to  equalise* 
tho  quality  of  all  natural  water  that  is  freely 
exposed  to  air  and  light. 


EDINBURGH  PROSPECTS. 

When  Georgo  Heriot,  goldsmith  to  James  I., 
left  his  means  and  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  supporting  an  institution  for  the- 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  boys  in  hiev 
native  city,  he  set  an  example  which  has  been 
followed  by  numerous  imitators.  Such  is  the 
plethora  of  wealth  devoted  to  this  purpose  ia- 
Edinburgh  that  it  has  come  to  bo  looked  upon 
as  au  evil,  and  means  are  being  taken  with  the 
view  of  breaking  through  tho  monastic  system,, 
which  is  found  co  have  a baneful  tii'ect  upon  the 
boys,  and  for  giving  a wider  scope  and  aim  to- 
those  richly-endowed  institutions.  Our  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  tho  ondowments- 
of  these  pauper  palaces  nearly  equal  in  amount 
the  whole  educational  endowments  of  the- 
metropolis.  Besides  being  hurtful  to  the  boys, 
the  use  of  these  institutions  has  a demoralising 
effect  upon  well-to-do  parents  perfectly  able  to- 
raaiiitaiu  and  educate  their  ofl’spriug.  Iu  short, 
the  building  of  pauper  palaces  has  reached  its 
acme,  and  those  wealthy  nobodies  who  wish 
their  names  to  bo  associated  with  some  grauff- 
structure  must  look  for  some  other  outlets.  We 
may  call  the  attention  of  such  to  the  fact  that 
Ecliuburgb  has  no  town-ball,  publio  library,  or 
publio  baths, — deficiencies  wo  hope  ere  lung  to- 
aee  supplied  iu  this  or  some  other  way. 

No  city  of  its  beauty  and  importance  that  we 
know  of  has  less  ecclesiastical  arcbitecturo- 
worthy  of  admiration  than  Edinburgh.  Trinity 
Church  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  North 
British  Railvray  Tejminm;  Hulyrood  Chapel  i& 
iu  ruins ; St.  Giles’s  worse  than  a ruiu ; and  the 
modern  churches, — Classic  and  Gothic, — are 
mediocre  in  the  extreme.  This  defect  is  likely 
to  be  remedied  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  the 
late  Miss  Walker,  of  Coates,  to  the  Episcopal- 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  estate  left  by  the 
deceased  is  estimated  at  about  250,0001. ; and,, 
after  paying  all  preliminary  calls  upon  it,  a sum 
of  upwards  of  200.000Z.  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  trustees.  The  bulk  of  the  estate  consiats- 
of  building-ground  at  the  west  end  of  the  city> 
from  which  an  excellent  site, — at  the  western 
termination  of  Melville-street, — has  been  re- 
served, and  on  tbis  is  to  be  erected  a cathedral 
at  a cost  of  nob  less  than  40,0001. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  officiating  clergy 
and  in  order  to  procure  a suitable  design,  lour 
or-  six  architects  are  to  be  asked  to  compete. 
Other  churches  may  bo  built  and  endowed  by 
the  trustees,  the  fij'st  of  which  to  be  at  the  cast 
end  of  the  city,  to  supersede  Sc.  James’s,  w®- 
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:pre0aKiG,  whioh  has  an  ordinary  sfcreot  front,  in 
unison  with  the  line  of  houses  of  which  it  forms 
a part. 

At  the  sonthem  suburb  of  Grange  a new 
churoh  is  in  course  of  erection,  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Robert- 
■3on,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  XJ niversity 
of  Edinburgh.  It  will  occupy  a commanding  site 
at  the  angle  of  Kilgraston-road  and  Strathoarn- 
road,  and  is  to  be  seated  for  a congregation  of 
SOO.  It  is  to  consist  of  nave  and  transepts,  with 
a spire,  150  ft.  in  height,  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  gable.  It  is  to  coat  6,000i.,  and  the  design 
is  the  first  realized  one,  in  this  branch  of  art,  of 
Mr.  Robert  Morham.  We  shall  watch  its  pro- 
gress with  interest. 

A meeting  has  been  held  with  the  view  of 
taking  steps  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
memorial  of  the  late  Sir  James  Yonng  Simpson. 

A subscription  list  is  also  open  to  raise  funds 
for  a monament  to  the  late  eminent  divine,  Dr. 
•Chalmers. 

The  Albert  Memorial  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  scnlptors  : we  hope  the  question  of  site  will 
be  reconsidered.  The  Queen's  Park,  at  the  foot 
of  Arthur’s  Sent,  is  about  the  last  place  where  we 
would  think  of  placing  an  equestrian  group.  The 
iast  public  act  of  Albert  the  Good  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Indnstrial  Museum.  No 
more  appropriate  site  for  his  monament  oonld 
be  found  than  in  front  of  that  building  when 
the  new  street  shall  have  been  opened  up. 


IKNIGETSBRIDGE  BARRACKS  AND  HYDE 
PARK. 

Between  the  Corner  and  Albert  Gate,  and 
thence  to  the  Guards  Barracks,  a distance  of 
nearly  one-third  of  a mile,  the  narrow  border, 
varying  from  100  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  width,  discloses 
the  most  perfect  and  tasteful  example  of  shrubbed 
landscape  gardening.  With  every  difSculty  to 
■contend  with, — a dull  boundary  wall,  the  backs 
•of  mean  houses,  and  range  of  lofty,  wide-spread- 
ing trees, — simply  by  raising  and  varying  the 
surfaoo  with  grassy  hillocks  and  flowering 
shrubs,  this  hitherto  repulsive  margin  has  been 
transformed  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
promenaders ; and,  together  with  the  vicinal 
dell  at  the  foot  of  the  Serpentine,  has  become  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Here,  however,  all  enchant- 
ment ends;  for  onwards,  nearly  a quarter  of 
a mile  as  far  as  Prince’s  Gate,  the  Cavalry 
Barrack,  with  dull  walls,  gates,  and  opon  win- 
dows, borders  the  drive,  without  any  intervening 
space.  Sentinels  at  the  entrances  patrol  the 
route;  and,  save  that  the  officers’  quarters  stand 
back,  presenting  something  of  a more  decent 
•elevation,  any  factory  or  antiquated  workhouse 
would  form  a boundary  as  appropriate  to  this 
■route,  which  ought  to  be  the  promenade  of 
•fashion. 

6’roin  the  barracks  westward  to  Queen’s  Gate, 
a little  over  a quarter  of  a mile,  the  park  border 
is  beautifully  timbered,  forming  a wider  margin 
to  the  drive;  and  here  a shrubbery  continued  to 
•the  lovely  flower  walks,  connecting  Kensington 
Gardens,  wonld  perfect  the  whole  circle,  and 
•prove  a real  solace  to  the  walking  community, 
as  well  as  those  who  ride  and  drive ; but  so  long 
as  the  barracks,  which  border  the  way  for  nearly 
400  yards,  occupy  that  position,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  any  further  improvement ; for, 
in  fact,  the  quadruple  range  of  carriages  on  the 
•lonoging  drive  turns  back  from  the  Serpentine 
Pall  towards  Hyde  Park-ooruer. 

Our  metropolitan  landscape  gardeners  certainly 
deserve  public  gratitude  for  the  perfection  of 
their  floral  display,  and  that  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  London  smoke : the  security  of  the 
•flowers,  and  the  admiration  they  attract,  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  their  labours. 
They  have  made  a little  Eden  of  the  site  of  the 
•old  demolished  guard-house,  opposite  the  late 
•ioll-bar  entrance  to  Kensington  ; and  now  the 
whole  Park  circle,  save  the  interval  from  the  bar- 
racks to  Queen’s  Gate,  has  become  a place  of 
■resort  the  most  agreeable  and  refreshing. 

TheareacoveredbytheKnightsbridgeBarracks 
is  rather  over  4 acres  : they  occupy  a quadrila- 
teral space  of  220  yards  by  60  yards,  and  then 
|!  the  stables  cover  a plot  of  153  yards,  diminishing 
tj  ?ri  width  to  30  yards  at  the  western  extremity, 
fj  tiong  since,  on  an  inspection  of  the  quarters,  the 
II  building  and  its  arrangements  were  condemned 
I*  as  unsuitable  to  troops.  The  first-floor  of  dormi- 
i;  torios,  over  the  stables,  is  but  8 ft.  in  height. 

:l  In  front  it  looks  into  the  most  important  high- 
I'  way  of  the  metropolis  ; in  the  rear  the  windows 
ii  -©pea  upon  the  fashionable  drive,  and  the  troopers , 


lounge  and  recline  in  undress  in  fall  view  of  the 
passing  traffic. 

When  first  built,  perhaps  150  or  more  years 
back,  the  location  was  no  doubt  appropriate  : it 
was  then  ultra-urban,  and  on  the  road  to  the 
Royal  Palaco : it  is  now  closed  in  by  a dense 
popnlation  ; and,  as  in  all  instances  of  the  kind, 
the  vicinage  is  tainted  by  night  ramblers,  and 
the  low  value  of  property  there,  save  in  public- 
houses  (of  which  there  are  seven  within  200 
yards’  distance),  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
mansions  and  siUs  on  theKensington-road  line. 

At  present  the  south  side  of  the  park  has 
become  of  twentyfold  value,  excepting  only  this 
immediate  line,  where  the  barrack  wall  con- 
stricts the  public  highway  along  its  whole  course  ; 
and  being  in  a densely  peopled  neighbourhood,  it 
is  not  so  suitable  for  troops  as  a position  some- 
what more  distant,  such  as  Chelsea,  for  instance, 
where  the  infantry  guards  have  been  for  some 
time  advantageously  stationed.  There  they  have 
certainly  better  barracks,  good  air,  and  more 
appropriate  position;  and,  if  not  too  far  for 
infantry,  it  cannot  surely  be  an  inconvenient 
quarter  for  a cavalry  regiment. 

Taken  in  a financial  point  of  view,  the  ground 
occupied  at  Koightsbridge,  if  sold  or  let  for 
building,  would  realise  an.  amount  suffioient  to 
erect  barracks  for  the  whole  regiment  of  guards  ; 
whereas  the  present  building  accommodates  but 
420,  and  new  barracks,  near  the  infantry  guards, 
would  give  domestic  comforts  to  the  men,  while 
their  withdrawal  from  the  park  would  at  once 
trebly  enhance  the  value  and  change  the  aspect 
of  the  richest  and  most  prized  position  of 
London, — the  range  between  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington. 

There  is  stiil  another  consideration  which,  as 
it  afleots  the  whole  population,  ought  to  have 
some  weight,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for 
widening  the  Great  Western-road,  and  the 
formation  of  a park  aide-walk  under  the  shade 
of  the  fine  range  of  trees  extending  along  the 
whole  south  road  to  Kensington.  The  snrreuder 
of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  of  park  border,  preserving  the 
forest  trees  intact  upon  the  footivaij,  and  throwing 
the  present  ectemal  footway  into  the  carriage- 
road,  as  recommended  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
would  in  no  sense  diminish  the  eifect  of  the  park, 
whilst  it  would  enlarge  the  driftway,  on  an 
average,  12  fc.,  and  thus  effootnato  the  improve- 
raent  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Hall  of  Arts,  and  by  every  resident  of 
this  fine  quarter.  The  rapid  advance  of  the 
Hall  of  Arts,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
buildings,  and  of  numerous  residential  struc- 
tures which  now  occupy  the  important  south- 
western district,  demand  the  oonooasion  of  an 
improved  road  and  footway.  The  population 
has  increased ; and  as  the  city  spreads,  every 
foot  of  free  intercourse  and  park  privilege  be- 
comes of  vital  importance.  When  the  Kensing- 
ton Guard  Barrack  was  demolished,  Government 
converted  the  space  to  a garden.  A similar 
dedication  to  public  uses  of  the  Knightsbridge 
Barrack  site  wonld,  doubtless,  meet  with  general 
approval  and  gratitude. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  INNOCENTS, 
FALLOWFIELD,  MANCHESTER. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  at  Fallowfield,  was  laid  on  the  4th 
iust.,  with  full  Masonic  ceremonial,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  E-ist  Lancashire, 
by  Brother  the  Hon.  Wilbrahara  Egerton,  M.P. 

The  site  of  the  now  churoh,  which  has  been 
given  by  Lord  Egertou  of  Tattoo,  in  addition  to 
IjOOOJ.  subscription  towards  the  building  fuocl, 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  road  leading 
from  Fallowfield  to  Chorlton,  and  adjoins  the 
Didsbury  high  I'oad.  Space  is  also  provided  for 
the  erection  of  schools  and  a parsonage.  The 
church  comprises  a nave,  about  ft.  by  25  ft. 
internally,  divided  into  five  bays  or  arches,  17  ft. 
wide,  and  ab-out  62  ft.  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  ridge.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  aisles 
ab.out  13  ft.  wide.  This  portion  of  the  church  is 
lighted  by  a two-light  window, having  ornamental 
heads  in  each  bay  of  the  aisles,  and  by  a large 
window  of  bold  design  in  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  clearstory  cons.ists  of  lofcy  coupled 
single  lights,  with  cusped  heads,  in  each  bay,  the 
pier  between  supporting  the  intermediate  roof 
principals.  Prom  tho  moulded  corbels  at  the 
foot  of  the  hood  moulds  to  the  nave  archos  rise 
wall-shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  which 
support  the  roof  principals.  The  chancel  is 
about  33  ft.  long  and  22  fc.  wide,  and  is  raised 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave  by  several  stops, 


which  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel-wall. 
The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  clearstory  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  five  in  tho  apse,  which  is 
on  plan  a semi-decagon  below  and  a semicircle 
above.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel  are  two 
moulded  arches,  opening  into  a side  chapel  or 
aisle,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  by  a single  arch.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  chancel  are  the  vestry,  a lofty 
organ-chamber,  with  arches  opening  into  both 
chancel  and  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit 
is  placed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave, 
touching  the  foundation-stone.  The  font  is  near 
the  south  porch,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  tower,  which  forms  a second  porch, 
and  a spire,  are  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  next  to  the  chapel,  and  have  been  most 
carefully  designed  with  reference  to  their  appear- 
ance when  executed.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
will  be  executed  en  pierre  point,  with  stone 
dressings  to  windows,  &c.,  and  the  window- 
tracery  may  be  of  Berlin  rod  terra-cotta  ; tho 
main  internal  columns  and  arches  to  bo  worked 
in  red  Runcorn  stone,  with  white  stone  for  caps 
and  bases.  The  chnrch  will  accommodate  about 
700.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Ellis  & Hlnch- 
liffe,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs,  Price  & 
Linklater,  of  Manchester  and  London. 


SOMETHING  MORE  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  majority  of  the  city  graveyards  in  and 
abont  Glasgow  are  in  a very  wretched  condition. 
The  Necropolis  is  very  well  looked  afeer,  as  are  two 
or  three  more  minor  ones,  but  we  have  visited  a 
few  which  are  simply  a disgrace  to  any  civilised 
community. 

Extramural  burial  in  Glasgow  must  become 
tho  order  of  the  day.  In  a Roman  Catholic 
burial-ground  “Lairs”  have  been  purchased 
and  paid  for,  and  yet  others  besides  tho  owner’s 
family  and  relatives  have  been  buried  within. 
A moan,  money-grabbing,  and  unchristian  desire 
has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  thoso  who  receive 
the  burial  fees  in  this  graveyard,  with  an  utter 
carelessness  and  heartlessness  demanding  cen- 
sure if  not  reprobation.  Two  or  three  miles  out- 
side Glasgow,  at  a place  called  Dalbelh,  there 
is  another  Roman  Catholic  burial-ground,  which 
was  enlarged  a few  years  ago.  There  are  graves 
hero,  lot  us  say  charnel-pics,  into  which  shattered 
humanity  has  been  carted  and  shovelled  down, 
not  unwept  by  some, 

" But  nnhonour'd  and  unsung." 

Poor  Pat  and  poor  Sandy  have  gone  down  hero 
through  infernal  traps  in  deal  boxes,  or  coffins  if 
you  will,  with  a few  shavings  for  their  shroud, 
but  no  De  Proftindis  for  their  souls.  “ It  was 
good  enough  for  them  : if  their  relatives  could 
pay  for  it  they  would  have  it  the  same  as  others.” 
So  runs  the  refrain.  There  are  some  natures 
who  will  speculate  on  making  fortnuos  by  the 
dead  as  well  as  by  the  living,  and  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Wordsworth, 

“ Would  peep  and  peep  and  botanise 
Upon  thoir  motbers’  graree.” 

Tbo  laying  out  of  old  city  graveyards,  and 
making  them  places  worth  visiting  instead  of 
avoiding,  making  them  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  health  of  their  locality — has  not  yot  been 
attempted  in  Glasgow.  London  has,  however, 
given  a precedent,  which  may  well  be  followed 
out  with  advantage. 

Window  gardening,  which  has  done  so  much 
, to  elevate  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  poor  in 
' tho  low  quarters  of  London  of  late  years,  is  an 
occult  science  in  Glasgow.  We  looked  in  vain 
through  the  dreary  passes  of  Glasgow  for  theso 
bright  oases  in  tho  desert,  but  found  them  not. 
Where  there  is  a love  of  flowers  there  cannot  bo 
a love  of  filth. 

On  tho  north  and  south  sides  we  noticed 
several  old  thatched  structures,  and  some  of 
these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  fictories,  where  a 
spark  at  any  time  might,  during  the  night,  do 
the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  result  in  a con- 
flagration and  loss  of  life  that  tho  city  of 
Gla-sgow  would  never  forget.  Tliese  thatched 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde  ought  to'be  at 
once  condemned  and  removed  ; but  wo  doubt  if 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  Glasgow  at  present 
will  dream  of  touching  such  picturesque  bits  on 
their  social  canvas,  as  they  aro  so  exquisitely 
oharming  and  so  highly  inflammable. 

At  Whitchurch,  a few  miles  out,  there  are 
some  self-contained  dwellings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  tho  workiag-classfc.s.  We  may  have 
oocasion  hereafter  to  say  ivliat  wo  think  of 
them.  Of  that  class  within  the  city  we  Lava 
spoken  with  truth  and  without  exaggeration. 
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The  present  City  Eailway  construction  through 
Glasgow  will  nob  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
though  it  will  certainly  add  to  its  prosperity. 
But  we  do  not  see  why  the  underground  system 
should  nob  be  attempted,  as  it  could  bo  with 
every  chance  of  success.  A tunnel  under  the 
Clyde,  on  the  line  of  the  Bromielaw,  will  also 
be  soon,  if  it  is  not  at  present,  a necessity. 


CONDITION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Siji_ — Under  the  bead  of  “ Stagnant  Lincoln,” 
your  last  week’s  isauo  contains  a letter  that  re- 
quires contradiction. 

There  are  no  fens  in  Lincoln  or  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  subsoil  is  lias,  capped  on  the  sum- 
mit with  the  oolite,  from  which  the  cathedral, 
the  castle,  and  other  stone  buildings  are  erected. 
The  lower  portion  is  covered  by  an  alluvial 
deposit  of  sand,  some  two  yards  in  thickness. 
The  stone,  sand,  and  lias  clay  are  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes  and  for  brickmaking. 

There  are  no  dykes  filled  with  stagnant 
water.  The  Witham,  a rnnning  stream,  delivers 
into  a navigable  pool  called  the  Brayford,  which 
also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Fosadyke,  aoanal 
cut  by  the  Romans  from  the  river  Trent  at 
Torksey,  to  the  Witham  at  Lincoln.  The  Foss- 
dyke  is  connected  with  the  Trent  by  locks  ; and 
as  the  passage  of  every  vessel  through  the  locks 
necessitates  the  issue  of  a large  body  of  water 
into  the  oanal,  it  oaunot  be  called  a stagnant 
water. 

The  Brayford  pool  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
wharfs  and  warehouses,  on  the  other  by  the 
railways.  The  Fossdyke  and  Witham,  flowing 
through  it,  run  down  to  Boston.  Locks  are 
placed  at  their  exit  from  the  city,  to  enable 
vessels  to  unload  upon  the  wharfs  along  their 
coarse, 


sales  is  invested,  and  farniahes  small  annuities 
to  aged  householders  and  freemen. 

All  the  churchyards  are  levelled,  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  enclosed.  The  cemetery-grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  admirable 
condition. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  population  by  the 
development  of  the  local  trades,  original  shares 
in  the  Waterworks  Company,  Gas  Company, 
Corn  Exchange  and  Covered  Markets  Company, 
and  Bank  are  very  valuable. 

Workmen’s  cottages  are  in  great  demand, 
many  being  bespoken  before  the  roofs  are  on. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  works 
now  in  hand  : — New  gaol  for  the  Lindsey  division 
of  the  county  to  hold  200  prisoners;  two  churches, 
one  to  accommodate  1,000,  the  other  500,  sitters  ; 
Wesleyan  schools,  new  infirmaries  at  the  work- 
house, a private  estate  of  some  four  or  five  acres 
is  laid  out,  and  villas  are  being  built  upon  it. 

Tenders  are  accepted  for  pulling  down  the 
present  Baptist  chapel,  and  replacing  it  by  a 
larger.  The  guardians  have  accepted  tenders 
(about  1,300L)  for  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  workhouse,  by  altering  the  privies 
into  water-closets,  remodelling  the  drainage,  and 
constructing  tanks  for  filtering  the  sewage. 
Between  3,0001.  and  4,0001.  were  recently 
granted  by  the  county  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  and  arrangements  for  conveyance 
thereon  of  the  sewage  from  the  County  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylum- 

Market  days  are  attended  by  a class  of  farmers 
second  to  none  in  wealth,  appearance,  and  intelli- 
gence: a large  influx  of  their  servants  visited 
the  city  lately,  being  May-day  time  ; they  were 
respectably  dressed  and  well  conducted;  and  to 
exemplify  their  prudence,  in  addition  to  their 
large  purchases  of  drapery  and  other  goods, 
1,7001.  were  paid  into  the  Lincoln  Savings  Bank 
by  them  in  one  day,  exclusive  of  what  might  be 
paid  into  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank. 


With  the  exception  of  the  new  towns  that  

have  sprung  up  in  the  recently-developed  iron  \ When  the  new  Lindsey  prison  is  completed 
districts,  few  places  have  progressed  so  much  or  ' the  few  prisoners  iu  the  city  gaol  will  probably 
kept  so  well  up  with  the  times  as  Lincoln ; ' be  confined  therein,  the  city  assize  courts  and 
neither  does  the  writer  know  a prettier  place.  | gaol  removed,  and  the  site  appropriated  for  a 
Approached  from  any  side  it  is  a splendid  : now  town-hall  which  is  talked  about,  and  is 
picture.  The  blending  of  the  various  tints  of  I much  wanted. 


the  slates,  tiles,  stone,  and  bricks  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  buildings  on  the  crest  and  escarp- 
ment of  the  bill,  mixed  with  the  foliage  in  the 
grounds  and  gardens,  is  beautiful. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  table-land  are  built  the 
Cathedral,  the  County  Hospital,  the  Castle 
(including  the  county  prison  and  Assize  Courts), 
tho  Liinatio  Hospital  (where  the  system  of  non- 
restraint  was  first  practised),  the  Penitent 
Females’  Home,  the  Workhouse,  and  the  N.L. 
Militia  Barracks  and  Store-rooms.  The  city 
Assize  Courts  and  prison  are  built  lower  down  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  stands 
the  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Lincoln  is  the  metropolis  of  the  portable 
engine  and  agricultural  implement  trade.  Its 
four  principal  factories  employ  several  thousand 
work-people,  whose  productions  are  sent  all  over 
the  world.  There  are  also  two  large  chemical 
works.  An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  flour,  malt, 
and  grain.  An  excellent  cattle-market  is  held 
weekly ; and  five  lines  of  railway  radiate  from 
the  city. 

The  assertion  that  the  Builder  is  scarcely 
known  in  Lincoln  is  simply  nonsense.  Daily 


In  passing  through  the  city  the  river  receives 
much  of  the  sewage  ; and  although  it  is  flashed 
occasionally  by  moans  of  the  sluice-gates  at  the 
Brayford,  a proper  system  of  drainage  is  required. 
This  is  only  a question  of  time  : the  Corporation 
have  three  schemes,  by  eminent  engineers,  and 
when  the  learned  men  of  the  country  settle  upon 
the  beet  mode  of  disposing  town  sewage,  that 
method  will  donbtlesa  be  adopted  in  Lincoln. 

The  want  of  a row  of  trees  along  tho  High- 
street  cannot  be  construed  into  an  aversion  of 
the  citizens  to  foliage  in  its  proper  place.  If  a 
man  likes  the  church  there  is  no  reason  why  be 
should  bestride  its  ridge.  The  Witham  level  is 
too  low  to  admit  of  a continual  stream  of  clear 
water  flowing  from  it  along  the  street  channels  ; 
and  I fear  your  correspondent,  ” G irgoyle,”  is  not 
a ratepayer,  or  he  would  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  Local  Board  are  doing  something 

A Lincoln  Householder, 


WIND  PRESSURE  ON  ROOFS. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject,  the  Engineer 


papers  are  brought  in  from  Nottingham,  Leeds,  says  : — 

Manchester,  Hall,  Sheffield,  and  London ; the  ' Having  ascertained  the  conditions  of  strains 
first  at  five  a.m.,  the  others  in  due  course  as  : due  to  a uniform  load  upon  the  various  parts  of 
the  trains  arrive.  Then  there  are  the  evening  I the  roof,  and  tabulated  the  results,  let  another 
papers  from  Manchester  and  London  by  last ; table  be  compiled  showing  the  effects  of  a partial 
trains.  Three  local  newspapers  are  published  loading,  and  then  the  necessary  counterbraoing 
and  well  supported  in  Lincoln.  The  Mechanics’ j can  be  introduced.  But  there  yet  remains  a 
Institute  and  Reading-room  has  been  established  I very  important  element  of  stiffness  to  be  added, 
many  years  with  great  success  : the  terms  are  ^ namely,  the  wind  ties.  These  are  required  not 
low,  and  it  is  well  attended.  \ only  to  assist  in  resisting  the  external  violence 

A school  of  art  was  started  a few  years  since,  | of  a storm  or  hurricane,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
and  its  pnpils  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  pressure  from  underneath  literally  “ blowing 
Government  reports.  In  the  Grammar-school  up”  the  roof.  If  the  wind  once  gets  ” well 
are  educated  many  scholars,  at  a moderate  j under”  a roof  nothing  but  the  fact  that  the 
charge.  A fair  proportion  of  them  have  obtained  ; greatest  care  and  precaution  has  been  bestowed 
university  distinctions,  two  recently  at  Cam- I upon  its  bracing  will  prevent  it  being  carried 
bridge.  ! away.  We  have  known  an  instance  in  which, 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  a short  i from  want  of  attention  to  the  proper  tying 
time  since,  authorising  the  sale  of  some  screeds  I together  of  the  principals,  the  whole  roof  was 


of  commons  land,  cub  off  by  a railway.  The 
proceeds  were  spent  in  draining,  planting,  and 
improving  the  remainder,  and  a good  class  of 
honaes  are  being  erected  on  the  land  sold. 
Another  Act  now  awaits  the  royal  assent  to  con- 
vert a farther  portion  of  commons  land  into  an 
arboretum,  a strip  along  the  top  to  be  sold  for 
the  erection  of  a superior  class  of  villa  resi- 
dences. A large  balance  accruing  from  these 


lifted  bodily  off  the  side  walls  and  landed  in  an 
adjoining  field.  The  storm  continning,  the  walls 
gave  way  also,  and  the  cost  of  restoring  matters 
to  their  original  condition  amounted  to  1,500Z. 
The  fault  of  most  wind-ties  is  that  they  are  not 
carried  down  low  enough.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  tying  the  principals  together  by  wind-ties. 
They  are  already  amply  seenrod  by  the  purlins 
and  the  whole  covering  in  general.  The  point 
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to  be  aimed  at  is  to  tie  them  back  upon  the  ■ 
respective  supports,  so  that  the  principals  could  : 
not  be  lifted  without  taking  the  foundations- 
with  them.  Basing  our  estimate  upon  the  data  i 
already  assnmed  for  the  maximum  pressure  of 
the  wind,  the  upward  force  would  be  equal  to  : 
55  lb.  per  square  foot,  aud  would  consequently  i 
lift  nearly  that  weight  vertically.  Unless,  i 
therefore,  the  insistent  weight  of  the  roof  per  ; 
square  foot  were  greater  than  this  amount,  it  ' 
would  at  any  rate  be  able  to  be  seriously  shaken 
by  a force  of  that  intensity.  The  aid,  therefore, 
of  some  further  mode  of  securing  the  principals 
is  evident,  as  roofs  of  moderate,  and  even  large 
spans,  do  not  equal  in  weight  the  figures  arrived 
at  by  observation  for  the  maximum  wind  pres- 
sure. The  st-ength  required  to  be  given  to  a 
roof  will  bs  most  accurately  calculated  by  a due 
attention  to  those  principles  which  theory  dic- 
tates, and  practice  sanctions,  bat  its  rigidity  and 
stiffaess  will  be  best  provided  for  by  experience, 
combined  with  a little  of  that  “artifice”  which 
every  thoroughly  qualified  engineer  knows  when 
and  how  to  employ. 


SALISBURY  CHAPTER-nOUSE. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  state  that  I ascertained 
last  autumn  that  the  decay  of  portions  of  the 
ornamental  wall-painting,  inside  the  Chapter- 
house of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  is  most  certainly 
owing  to  the  effects  of  damp.  I was  told  that 
exposed  parts  of  this  ornamentation  owe  their 
permanence  to  the  use  of  a backing  of  slate, 

A.  H.  Gent. 


LABOURERS’  COTTAGES. 
architects  who  keep  things  to  themselves. 

Decent  dwellings  for  farm  labourers  are  being 
built  on  the  Dudmaston  Estates,  near  Bridgnorth, 
for  the  Rev.  F.  II.  Wolryohe  Whitmore  ; at  Cayn- 
ham  Court,  Ludlow,  for  Sir  Wtn.  Curtis,  barb. ; at 
Rowfaut,  Sussex,  for  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  bart. ; 
at  Jermyns,  near  Romsey,  for  Mr.  R,  G.  Linzee  ; 
and  at  Kirby  Muxloe,  near  Leioester,  for  Mias 
D’Oyly.  These  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Birch,  architect,  who 
gained  the  Society  of  Arts’  premium  for  such 
designs.  Each  cottage  will  contain  a living- 
room,  three  bedrooms,  entrance-porch,  scullery, 
pantry,  fuel-store,  piggery,  privy,  cesspit,  and 
ashpit.  Architects  who  are  afraid  of  having 
their  plans  published  may  take  a lesson  from 
these  cottages.  When  Mr.  Birch  obtained  the 
premintn,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  our  pages 
for  the  wide  publication  of  his  drawings. 
Another  architect  who  was  asked  to  afford  faci- 
lities for  the  publication,  about  the  same  time, 
of  hU  design  for  such  cottages,  was  “ not  such 
a fool,”  he  said,  “ as  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  his  plan  for  nothing.” 

What  was  the  result?  Mr.  Birch  has  been 
engaged  all  over  the  country  carrying  oat  the 
plans  he  had  frankly  thrown  open,  while  the 
careful  gentleman,  who  was  “ not  such  a fool,”’ 
has  never  been  heard  of  sinoe. 


NOTES  ON  THE  INCLOSURE  ACTS  AND 
THEIR  RESULTS. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hall,  ’Vice-President,  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  ofthe  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
May  23rd.  In  concluding  it,  the  reader  said, — 

From  the  sketch  of  the  legislation  on  this  im- 
portant snbjecb  np  to  this  point,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Parliament  has  fully  recognised  the  great- 
advantage  of  inclosing  wastes  and  unprofitable 
land,  and  removing  any  rights  that  interfere  with 
its  free  oultivabion.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  various  Acta, 
in  order  to  preserve  open  spaces  for  the  public, 
and  for  largo  populations.  Village  greens  cannot 
be  inclosed,  and  recreation  grounds  and  allot- 
ments for  the  poor  may  be  set  out,  if  necessary, 
in  the  oases  of  inclosures  of  waste  land.  Any 
proposals  for  dealing  with  commons  near  London, 
or  other  large  towns,  have  been  regarded  by 
Parliament  with  great  jealousy,  aud  in  the  year 
1865  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
ported on  the  best  method  of  preserving  to  the 
pnblio  open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

Their  attention  was  directed  bo  the  question  of 
the  inclosure  of  portions  of  commons  by  “ ap- 
provement.” This  process  is  authorised  by  an 
old  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III., — 20  Henry  III.,  cap.  4, — and  known 
as  the  Statute  of  Merton.  It  was  intended  to 
enable  the  lords  of  manors  to  inclose  (probably 
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for  the  purpose  of  improvement  or  cultivation) 
such  portions  of  the  waste  as  were  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  commoners.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended,  amongst  other  things,  that 
this  statute  should  be  repealed  j at  all  events,  so 
far  as  suburban  commons  were  concerned. 

In  the  following  session,  18G6,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  in- 
closure of  commons,  under  the  loclosore  Acts, 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district,  29  & 30 
Viet.,  cap.  122.  This  measure  also  provides 
machinery  to  enable  persons  interested  in  such 
commons  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare schemes  for  their  management,  which,  after 
the  observance  of  certain  forms,  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  Parliamentary  sanction.  By  the  com- 
missioners’ report  this  year,  it  appears  that  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  them  in  eight  cases, 
but  no  scheme  has  yet  been  completed. 

In  the  present  session,  a Bill  baa  been  intro 
duced  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
18G6  to  commons  within  certain  distances  of 
towns  containing  5,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

Last  year,  a committee  reported  on  the  subject 
of  the  public  recreation  grounds  and  allotment 
gardens,  set  out  under  the  Inclosnre  Acts,  and 
suggested  some  alterations  in  those  Acts,  with  a 
view  to  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
eioners.  This  session,  the  Government  has  io- 
trocliiced  a Bill,  proposing  that  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  value  of  any  waste  land 
shall  be  appropriated  for  those  purposes  ; and 
giving  the  oommissioners  power  to  reserve  a re- 
creation allotment  in  the  cases  of  common  field 
incloBUres,  if  the  public  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  any  portion  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with 
for  such  a purpose.  Common  fields  have  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  this  condition.  Rides  and 
drives  for  the  public  may  also  be  set  out,  and 
the  assent  of  the  local  authority  is  required 
before  any  land  can  be  enclosed  within  certain 
specified  distances  of  towns  containing  2,500 

inhabitants  and  upwards 

The  beneficial  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  inclosures  can  hardly  be  estimated  too 
highly.  In  the  cases  of  common  fields  the  re- 
moval of  the  complicated  rights  and  customs, 
which  so  mnoh  interfered  with  their  profitable 
cultivation,  has  increased  their  value  in  a very 
great  degree;  it  has  also  enabled  the  owners  to 
effect  operations  of  improvement,  such  as  drain- 
age 5 and  the  new  roads  which  have  been  con- 
structed have  not  only  benefited  the  land  dealt 
with,  hot  afforded  improved  communication  for 
the  public  and  the  neighbourhood. 

I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  valua- 
tions in  parishes  enclosed  by  my  father  thirty 
or  forty  years  previously,  and  have  found  the 
value  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  inclosnre.  But  land  is  not  only 
improved  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view ; it 
is  frequently  converted  into  building  sites ; and 
some  inclosures  of  common  fields,  which  I 
carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham, 
may  be  referred  to  as  instances  in  which,  pro- 
bably, the  value  has  been  increased  tenfold.  I 
remember  a small  common  field,  property  which 
was  looked  upon  as  of  so  little  value  that  it  was 
left  quite  uncultivated,  and  hardly  possessed  an 
owner ; the  process  of  inolosure  soon  changed 
its  character,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
built  over. 

The  inclosures  of  waste  lands  have  also  ex- 
hibited very  interesting  results.  At  Framfield, 
Sussex,  the  quantity  dealt  with  was  2,000  acres, 
and  the  lends  in  respect  of  which  rights  of 
common  were  exercised  extended  into  seven 
parishes,  and  comprised  some  12,000  acres.  It 
was  very  generally  thought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  waste 
would  hardly  suffice  to  pay  the  expenses.  The 
results  were,  however,  satisfactory  ; for  the  por- 
tions sold  to  defray  the  expenses  did  not  exceed 
one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  land  was 
comparatively  worthless  j but  the  prices  ob- 
tained averaged  about  201.  an  acre,  which  was 
but  little  less  than  the  price  at  which  inclosed 
land  had  been  selling. 

I will  nob,  however,  weary  you  with  instances 
of  the  improvements  which  are  so  generally 
familiar  to  us.  Many  members  of  this  Institu- 
tion can,  no  doubt,  call  to  mind  various  interest- 
ing cases.  It  is  satisfactory  that  in  no  single  case 
within  my  own  experience  has  the  cost  been  so 
great  as  to  render  the  inclosure  unprofitable. 

In  reviewing  this  brief  sketch,  it  appears  that 
the  working  of  the  luclosure  Acts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Inolosure  Commissioners, 
has  very  successfully  carried  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature.  The  cost  of  inclosures  has, 
probably,  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  per 


cent.;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  process  has 
been  accelerated  and  rendered  uniform  and 
certain.  The  interests  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  poor  iuhabitants,  have  received 
their  share  of  attention ; and  the  present  legis- 
lation is  apparently  tending  towards  the  en- 
couragement of  the  inclosure  of  rural  commons, 
whilst  it  seeks  to  preserve  open  spaces  for  the 
recreation  of  large  populations. 


THE  NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR 
DARLINGTON  UNION. 

The  local  Board  of  Guardians,  towards  the 
close  of  1867,  offered  premiums  of  401.,  30L,  and 
20L  respectively,  for  the  best  three  plans  of  a 
model  workhouse.  In  respouse  116  designs  were 
forwarded,  and  an  architect  from  Loudon  ex- 
amined them,  and  decided  in  favour  of  “ Nota 
Bene”  (Mr.  C.  G.  Adams,  of  Stockton), 
nomist”  (Mr.  G.  Styans,  of  York),  and  ‘‘A 
enclosed  in 


will  be  exceeded  by  about  4001.  or  500Z.  for  the 
additional  works. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  built  for  St. 
Paul’s  district,  and  the  first  stone  has  been  laid. 
The  position  chosen  is  a few  yards  further  up 
Durham-road  than  where  the  present  church 
stands,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The 
total  cost  of  the  church,  with  tower  and  spire,  is 
estimated  at  4,100Z.  Of  this  about  3,3501.  have 
already  been  raised,  enffioient  to  meet  the  con- 
tract for  the  church,  with  tower  and  spire,  but 
exclusive  of  paying  for  and  laying  out  the 
enclosure  of  the  land. 


THE  NEW  OPERA-HOUSE,  PARIS. 

In  a former  article  on  the  French  Hind  we 
endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
centralisation  which  is  ever  influencing  the 
Eco-  1 thoughts  and  actions  of  Frenchmen.  We  shall 
now  try  to  show  how  the  plane  of  French  build- 
circle  (Mr.  W.  Snowdon,  jun.,  of  ings  are  the  organic  outgrowths  of  that  cen- 


Bisbop  Auckland).  The  Board  decided  to  give  tralising  spirit. 

the  first  premium  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Adams,  whose  | The  new  opera-house  of  Paris  will  suitably 
plans  they  accepted.  Tenders  for  the  contract  j illustrate  our  meaning.  A French  playhouse 
were  invited,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McCormick  was  ' postnlates  five  requirements: — 1.  The  Stage; 
aunounced  to  be  the  successful  competitor,  at  2.  The  Theatre  Proper,  comprising  the  pit,  the 
11,7991.  The  work  has  since  progressed  under  , boxes,  the  galleries,  and  the  orchestra;  3.  The 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  and  the  super-  Foyer  or  public  promenade  ; 4.  The  Manager’s 
vision  of  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  the  clerk  of  the  works  , Offices ; 5.  The  Approaches, 
appointed  by  the  Board.  It  has  now  nearly  -The  puzzle,  then,  for  the  architect  of  a play- 
approached  completion.  house  is  to  find  a simple  system  of  lines 

The  length  of  the  front  of  the  main  building  which  will  both  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
is  157  ft.  10  in.  It  has  moulded  brick  bases  and  five  main  divisions  of  the  bouse  and  the  spec- 
moulded  brick  atringiug  running  along  at  the  tator’s  instinct  of  organio  unity.  If  the 
the  height  at  which  commence  the  springing  to  architect  be  happy  enough  to  hit  upon  such  a 
the  arches,  with  a faoia  of  black  and  white  bricks  system  of  simple  and  continuous  liues,  not 
placed  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  central  only  will  he  produce  a practical  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  is  the  prin-  structure,  but  its  erection  will  be  easier  to 
oipal  doorway,  with  columns,  bases,  and  carved  carry  out,  and  will  prove  more  solid  than 
capitals,  moulded  semicircular  splayed  arch,  &c.,  otherwise,  because  the  walls,  being  in  one  line, 
and  carved  representations  of  animals.  The  can,  so  to  say,  be  chained  together. 


whole  front  and  returns  of  the  main  building 
are  finished  with  a moulded  blocked  cornice, 


M.  Garnier’a  opera-house  is  an  oblong  rect- 
angle, with  projections  or  annexes  in  the  middle 


The  roofs  of  the  main  building,  and  of  the  board- ' of  its  long  sides.  Few  geometrical  figures  are 
room,  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  receiving-wards ' more  regular  and  elegant.  Roughly  speaking, 
are  covered  with  Taylor’s  patent  roofing  tiles,  i the  house  is  not  unlike  a steamer  balanced  by 
and  have  the  appearance  of  a gutter  and  ridge  her  paddle-boxes.  Two  galleries  run  the  whole 
tile  placed  alternately.  On  the  ground  floor,  at  length  of  the  building  on  each  side  of  it.  These 
the  east  end  of  the  main  building,  there  is  the  | galleries,  on  account  of  their  unbroken  oneness, 
master’s  room,  17  ft.  3 in.  by  18  ft. ; master’s  have  a logical  though  unobtrusive  beauty,  which 


office,  IS  fc.  G in.  by  18  ft. ; infirm  men’s  day- 
room,  20  ft.  by  18  ft. ; able  men’s  day-room, 
22  ft.  3 in.  by  18  ft.;  and  two  infirm  men’s 
night-rooms,  oue  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  other 
2U  ft.  by  18  ft.  Similar  rooms  are  allotted  to 
the  able  aud  infirm  women,  in  the  west  end  of 
the  building.  Separate  hanging  staircases, 
having  iron  balusters  and  hand-rails,  lead  to  the 
men’s  and  women’s  night-rooms.  The  main  stair- 
case is  composed  of  wood,  with  cast-iron  orna- 
mented balusters,  and  mahogany  hand-rail. 
This  leads  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  divided 
equally  between  men  and  women,  similarly  to  the 
ground  floor.  On  this  floor  is  a staircase  which 
leads  up  to  the  tower. 

The  infirmary,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
stands  ou  the  south  side  of  the  main  building. 
It  has  a frontage  of  77  ft.  10  in.,  and  is  26  ft.  in 
height.  Attached  to  it  are  two  wings,  one  at 
either  end,  which  are  each  49  ft.  in  length  and 
22  ft.  4 in.  in  height.  All  the  walls  and  ceilings 
are  plastered.  The  fever  ward,  which  is  also  on 
the  south  side,  is  85  ft.  4 in.  in  length,  and  22  ft. 
4 in.  in  depth.  Attached  to  this  building  are  a 
separate  wash-house,  laundry,  and  drying-room. 
The  Board-room  buildings  comprise  a porter’s 
lodge,  Board-room,  receiving  ward,  vagrants’ 
wards,  clothes-rooms,  drying  closets,  examining- 
rooms,  with  stone-breaking  sheds,  workshops, 
coroner’s  aud  dissecting  room,  and  hearse-house, 
all  one  story  high.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
are  supplied  with  heating  apparatus.  Water- 
pipes  are  laid  all  round  the  building,  with  fire- 
plugs inside  and  out.  The  ground  is  laid  out  for 
the  service  of  the  different  classes'iu  the  work- 
house. 

The  new  workhouse  will  accommodate  250 
inmates  and  50  vagrants,  whilst  the  oue  at 
present  occupied  baa  only  accommodation  for 
about  135  inmates.  The  sub  - contractors 
respectively  were : — For  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
Gargett  & Sons ; for  slating,  Messrs.  J.  & G. 
Wharton  ; for  plumbers’  work,  Mr.  T.  Johnson  ; 
for  beating  apparatus,  Messrs.  G.  Clough  & Co., 
Stockton  ; for  donkey  engine  and  boiler,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Lewes  *$5  Co.,  Middlesbrough;  for  stoves, 
kitchen-ranges, laundry  fittings,  J.  Lear&  Sons; 
and  for  laying  out  the  ground,  Mr.  J.  Prior. 
It  is  expected  that  the  original  contract  price 


commends  itself  highly  to  the  mind  of  a French 
architect.  They  form,  indeed,  a framework  to 
the  inner  building,  and  thus  bind  up  its  five 
divisions  in  one  majestic  whole ; ay,  they  shoot 
past  the  annexes  so  independently  that  they 
leave  the  spectator’s  understanding  quite  clear 
as  to  the  subsidiary  relatiou  of  these  annexes 
to  the  main  edifice. 

lu  the  opinion  of  French  architects,  such 
relations  of  parts  must  be  distinctly  legible  in 
the  general  drift  of  the  main  lines  of  a building. 
Ay,  more, — the  French  architect  is  not  satisfied 
with  impressing  the  cursory  sigbt-aeer  with  the 
purpose  of  every  part,  bub  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
plan  every  part,  be  it  ever  so  subordinate  to  the 
main  building  and  independent  from  it,  so  as  to 
make  that  part  neatly  harmonise  with  the 
building  by  its  leading  lines  and  its  position. 
In  order  to  suggest  the  filiation  of  the  annexes 
to  the  building,  M.  Gamier  placed  them  symme- 
trically to  the  building’s  major  axis,  raising 
their  piinoipal  walls  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
principal  walls  of  the  boose.  By  this  simple 
system  of  lines  the  annexes  seem  to  link  arms 
with  their  parent  erection,  and  thus  the  feeling 
of  constructive  unity  is  fully  gratified. 

Bub  the  question  will  be  asked  by  English- 
men,— la  it  always  practical,  is  it  always  feasible 
to  shape  a part  or  a main  division  of  a building 
to  the  requirements  of  geometrical  unity  ? The 
Frenchman  replies, — Certainly  not;  but  the  divi- 
sion of  a building,  which  is  most  privileged  to 
an  eccentric  individuality, Le.,  to  au  individuality, 
the  outcome  of  necessity,  is  the  principal  divi- 
sion. Now,  the  principal  division  of  a playhouse 
is  the  stage,  because  the  stage,  without  which, 
all  the  other  portions  of  a theatre  are  meaning- 
less,  is,  even  when  deprived  of  supplementary 
buildings,  quite  sufficient  for  histrionic  purposes. 
Like  the  stage  of  a Punch  and  Judy  show,  the 
stage  of  a playhouse  may  be  said  to  be  the  &11- 
iu-all  of  that  playhouse.  So  the  stage  in  M. 
Garnier’s  opera-house,  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  is  ttins  characterised 
by  vast  size  rather  than  by  special  form. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  stage  is  the  Theatre 
Proper,  with  its  pit,  boxes,  galleries,  and  orches- 
tra. It  fills  the  middle  of  the  building,  lies 
I symmetrically  to  its  major  and  minor  axes,  and 
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PLAN  OF  THE  NEW  OPERA-HOUSE,  PARIS. M.  Gaenieb,  Architect. 


ia  flanked  by  the  annexes.  Sarrounding  the  ■ 
theatre  are  corridors  giving  access  to  retiring- 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  and  other  minor  apartments. 
The  theatre  and  its  adjuncts  have  a oneness  of  i 
their  own,  for  they  are  unified  by  a reotangnlar  j 
framework,  consisting  of  the  stage  wall,  the  two 
inner  walla  of  the  building,  and  the  northern 
wall  of  the  grand  staircase. 

The  escalier  dlionneur,  as  the  grand  staircase  ' 
is  called,  is  a building  complete  in  itself,  placed 
under  a splendid  rectangular  dome,  and  sur-  ' 
rounded  by  a broad  and  imposing  rectangular 
gallery.  This  gallery  is  meant  to  impress  the 
visitor  with  the  official  grandeur  of  the  staircase, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  which  branch  out  smaller 
stairs  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  theatre.  In 
order  to  give  an  overwhelming  significance  to 
the  escalier  d'lionneur,  the  architect  has  not 
used  all  the  intramural  space  available  for  the 
smaller  stairs,  bub  he  has  deliberately  narrowed 
them  by  lining  them  with  closets.  The  same 
device  of  optical  contrast  has  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  the 
fover,  with  respect  to  its  auxiliaries,  the  open 
loggia,  and  the  vestibule.  Both  the  loggia  and 
the”  vestibule  are  cunningly  shortened  by  the 
architect,  so  that  they  seem  to  the  looker-on  as  I 
the  mere  humble  servants  of  the  foyer. 

The  annexes  require  little  explanation  j they 
speak  for  themselves.  The  refreshment-room 
annex  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  free  circu- 
lation : it  is  therefore  roomy  and  simple.  The 
Emperor’s  annex  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  elabo- 
rate, being  constructed  to  meet  all  the  exigences 
of  the  court  during  their  visits  to  the  opera. 


For  the  manager’s  offices  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  actors  and  dancers,  a large  portion 
of  the  bnildiog  has  been  set  apart  in  the  rear  of 
the  stage.  The  object  in  view  was  to  secnre  a 
quick  and  easy  circulation, — a difficulty  masterly 
solved  by  the  double  T passage,  along  the  west 
side  of  which  are  the  actresses’  retiring-rooms, 
and  along  the  east  side  of  which  are  the  actors’ 
rooms.  A glance  at  the  plan  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  compartments  of  the  manager’s 
offices  have  been  most  logically  adapted  to  their 
several  purposes. 

If  the  reader,  after  a general  acquaintance 
with  the  main  divisions  of  the  new  opera- 
house,  considers  its  plan  as  a whole,  he 
cannot  fail  being  struck  with  the  sequential 
simplicity,  the  calm,  clear,  and  practical  beauty 
of  its  composition.  Like  Phidias  with  the  Par- 
thenon, M.  Gamier,  in  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
house,  has  produced  the  maximum  of  effect  with 
the  minimum  of  means.  Great  art  not  only  bids 
ns  wonder,  bub  bids  us  wonder  at  onr  wonder. 
When  we  consider  the  masterpieces  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  we  marvel  at  being 
moved  by  their  apparently  effortless  simplicity. 
But  it  cannot  be  too  loudly  asserted  that  in 
architecture,  as  in  other  arts,  the  grace  of  eim- 
plioity  is  only  vocobsafed  to  the  systematically 
schooled  student ; and  that  taste,  like  the  human 
heart,  wants  chastening,  in  order  to  prove  honest 
and  pure.*  Lawrejice  H.iE'NEY, 

£cole  des  Beaua  Arts,  Pans. 


• A view  of  the  entrance-front  of  th®  bmlding  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1867,  p.  Tl®. 


REFERENCE  TO  PLAN. 

I.  The  Stage, 

A.  Vestibule  for  the  general  management  of  the 

house. 

B.  Stairs  forworltiog  staff. 

C.  Depot  for  theatrical  implements. 

D.  Boxes  of  male  choristers. 

II.  The  Theatre  Proper. 

E.  Imperial  box. 

F.  Vestibule  of  ajinrOBeh. 

G.  Courts  for  ventilation  and  lighting. 

H.  Boxes  of  Imperial  Familj. 

I.  Dressing-rooms. 

J.  Grand  staircase. 

K.  Minor  staircase, 

III.  Piihlic  Promenade. 

L.  Open  loggia. 

M.  Smobing-gallery. 

N.  Coffee-gillery. 

IV.  Manager's  House. 

O.  Promenade  for  the  singers. 

P.  Promenade  for  the  dancers. 

Q.  Stairs  for  manager’s  working  staff. 

R.  Boxes  for  leading  female  singers, 

S.  Boxes  for  leading  male  singers. 

T.  Dress  depot. 

U.  Boxes  for  choregraphers. 

V.  Connecting  gallery. 

TV.  Hairdressers’  room. 

X.  Retiring-room  of  the  chorus  leaders  and  trainers,. 
Z.  Area  for  ventilation. 

V,  Emperor’s  Pavilion. 

a.  Grand  Imperial  saloon. 

b.  Grand  vestibule  of  approach. 

c.  Imperial  staircase. 

d.  Empress's  saloon. 

e.  Emperor’s  private  apartment. 

VI.  The  Seaiaurant  Pavilion. 

f.  Ice-honse  vestibule. 

g.  Ice  restaurant. 

h.  Retiring  and  waiting  room, 

i.  Restaurant's  kitchen. 
k.  Stairs  for  working  staff. 


SOUTH  KUySIXCTON  MUSEUM  : CENTRAL  PORTION. Dzsigxet)  bv  the  late  Captain  Fu■^vKE,  11. E, 
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LEOTUBB  THEATRE  BUILDINSS  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

OoR  illustration  this  week  represents  the 
facade  of  the  new  Lecture  Theatre  and  P^efresh- 
ment-rooms,  which  form  the  north  side  of  the 
internal  quadrangle  of  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  The  materials  employed  are  mainly 
red  brick  with  dressings,  and  enrichments  of 
terra-cotta.  The  chief  feature  of  the  design  is  a 
deeply-recessed  arcade  on  the  principal  floor,  the 
arches  being  supported  on  columns  of  terra- 
cotta, modelled  by  the  late  Godfrey  Sykes.  The 
soffits  of  the  arches  are  filled  with  white  majo- 
lica, manufactnred  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co., 
of  Stoke-opon-Trent.  Figures  holding  shields 
of  the  samo  material  are  also  introduced 
in  the  spandrels  on  either  side  of  the  circular 
panels  in  the  arched  recesses,  and  in  the  square 
panels  above  the  door.  The  three  circular  panels 
just  alluded  to,  are  filled  with  glass  mosaics,  by 
Messrs.  Salviati,  Rust,  & Sioopson.  The  figures, 
which  represent  History,  Poetry,  and  Alchemy, 
are  executed  in  coloured  tessera,  upon  a gold 
background. 

The  door,  which  forms  the  central  feature  of 
the  lower  story,  is  in  six  pinels,  with  figures  of  i 
Newton,  Davy,  Bramante,  Michelangelo,  Watt,  ■ 
and  Titian,  It  may  be  remembered  that  this  , 
bronze  door  attracted  a great  deal  of  notice  in  ■ 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  has  since  been  richly  j 
gilt.  The  brickwork  of  the  ground-floor  is  , 
banded  with  four  courses  of  moulded  bricks,  the  I 
intermediate  portions  being  rubbed  and  gauged. 
The  arch’heads  of  the  large  openings  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  central  building,  are  filled 
with  lunettes  in  mosaic-work.  Those  mosaics 
were  executed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
by  the  female  students,  the  materials  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co. 
The  rectangular  panels  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  wings,  and  the  large  picture  which 
occupies  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment, 
were  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  The  upper 
story  of  the  theatre  building  consists  of  a series  of 
triple  arches  placed  in  square-headed  recesses, 
the  spandrels  above  the  arohei  being  filled  with 
a diaper  of  red  terra-cotta.  The  subject  of  the 
design  in  the  pediment  is  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Four  allegorical  figures,  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  receive  from  Queen  Victoria 
wreaths  and  rewards,  while  natives  of  the 
difl’erent  countries  bring  their  manufactures  and 
produce  to  the  Exhibition.  In  the  background 
is  the  building.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
buff’  tisane,  the  Exhibition  being  black,  and  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  gold.  On  the  pedestals 
at  the  corners  of  the  building  will  be  colossal 
groups  in  terra-cotta,  designed  by  Mr.  Bale,  a 
studentof  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  One  of  these 
figures,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  DouUon,  is 
already  on  the  ground.  The  summit  of  the  roof 
is  surrounded  by  a perforated  screen  of  oast  iron, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Son.  The  terra^ 
cotta  for  the  buildings  was  furnished  by 
Blanchard,  of  Blaokfriars-road,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  frames  of  the  square  panels,  which 
were  made  by  Millichamp,  of  Lambeth.  Mr. 
Cawte,  of  Fareham,  supplied  the  bricks ; Messrs. 
Smith  & Taylor  were  the  builders;  and,  since 
the  death  of  Captain  Fowko,  Lieut.-Ool.  Scott, 
B.E.,  has  been  the  Director  of  Works. 


broken  until  the  present  day  in  the  building  of 
theHonses  of  Parliament,  tha  son  succeediag  the 
father  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  works — a boon 
which  was  not  always  offered  by  Providence  in 
many  other  national  piles  which,  as  artists  have 
often  an  occasion  to  regret,  luck  unity  of  con- 
ception and  exeention,  causing  sometimes  a 
puzzle  to  the  archmologist  and  a sore  to  the  con- 
noisseur. 

If  we  approach  the  question  of  economy  which 
might  have  aotnated  Mr.  Ayrton,  wo  have  here, 
by  induction,  another  example  of  people  ruining 
themselves  through  avarice.  Artists  will  not 
grow  on  poor  feed;  and  where  is  the  man  of 
talent  who,  in  this  age,  would  consent  to  seal  his 
fate  by  condemning  himself  to  drawing  on  the 
board,  and  selling  his  productions  as  articles  of 
commerce  ? 

I herewith  inclose  a copy  of  the  schedule  of 
charges,  &c.,  followed  by  architects  practising 
in  Montreal,  and,  I may  say,  through  the  whole 
Dominion.  It  will  go  as  another  piece  of  evl- 
dance  that  any  one  entering  our  profession  is 
made  aware  of  his  liabilities,  and  is  expected  to 
meet  a certain  treatment  as  a reward  for  his 
studies  aud  labour,  neither  more  nor  less. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Barry  ombroglio  will  bo  so  adjusted 
as  to  accord  with  the  rules  nnivorsally  adopted 
by  the  profession  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  America. 

Frofessional  Charges  of  Archilecla  practising  hi 
Montreal, 

Per  Ceut. 

1.  PabllcbuildiDgs  and  private  residences,  com- 

mission on  the  cost  thereof  of 5 

2.  Block  of  two  houses  of  similar  design,  com- 

mijsion  on  the  coat  thereof  of. 4 

3.  Block  of  three,  four,  or  flvehouses  of  similar 

design,  commission  on  the  cost  thereof  of  3 

4.  Block  of  six  or  more  houses  of  similar  design, 

commission  on  the  cost  thereof  of 2.i 

5.  Stores  and  warehouses,  eomraiasion  on  the 

cost  thereof  of -i 

C.  Block  of  two  stores  or  warehouses  of  similar 
design,  commission  on  the  cost  thereof  of  3 

7.  Block  of  three  or  more  stores  or  warehouses 

of  similar  design,  commission  on  the  cost 
thereof  of  2J 

8.  Items  of  charge  comprised  in  6 per  cent. 

commission : — Preliminary  sketches,  work- 
ing drawings  and  speciiioations  suIBcient 

for  an  estimate  or  contract  2i 

Detailed  drawings  i 

General  superintendence  (exclusive  of  clerk 
of  the  works),  examining  and  passing 
the  accounts,  excluaivo  of  measuring  and 
making  out  extras  and  omissions  

9.  N.B. — The  foregoing  subJiviaion  of  charges 

to  apply  proportionately  to  stores,  ware- 
houses, &c, 

10.  For  works  in  atteraiion  of  premises,  the 

remuneration  to  be  increased  according  to 
the  time,  skill,  and  trouble  involved, 

11.  Taking  out  quantities  from  plauslor  a detailed 
estimate,  commission  on  the  amount  there' 


of  of,.. 


u 


12.  Measuring  and  valuing  artiScera’  work  done 

for  any  amount  under  1,000  dollars  2 

O ver  1 ,900  dels,  and  under  4,000  dols 1 ^ 

Over  4,000  dollars  IJ 

13.  For  services  by  time  at  per  day 10  dols. 

14.  N.B— All  travelling  expenses  to  be  charged  extra. 

15.  No  charge  to  be  made  for  a rough  estimate  obtained 

by  cubing  out  the  contents.  If  a detailed  estimate 
be  requested  by  the  proprietor,  a charge  therefor 
is  to  be  made  as  above.  I 

16.  An  architect  is  bound,  under  the  full  percentage  ' 

charge,  to  provide  one  set  of  drawings  and  one  j 
set  of  tracings,  with  duplicate  specifications;  it 
being  understood  that  the  architect  is  paid  for  the 
use  only  of  the  drawings  aud  specifications,  and 
that  these,  in  the  event  of  carrying  out  the  works 
to  completion,  are  to  remain  his  property. 


ARCHITECTS’  RIGHTS  AND  CHARGES. 

THE  LK.aWINGS  OE  THE  BOUSES  OF  PAKLI.aMENT. 

Silt, — Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s  case  is  likely  to  go 
roaud  the  artistic  world  as  one  of  extreme  hard- 
ship  to  Mr.  Barry  himself,  and  of  reproach  to  be 
hereafter  attached  to  Mr.  Ayrton’s  name.  It 
is  a constant  and,  in  principle,  a reasonable 
claim  set  forth  by  political  rulers  that  they  , 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  their  mea- 
sures before  they  are  judged  and  turned  out. 
Why  not  adhere  to  the  same  rule  with  regird 
to  artistical  works  and  men  ? We,  in  Canada, 

I had  a case  of  a similar  nature  to  that  of  Mr. 
j Barry,  in  the  matter  of  the  Ottawa  Government 
I Departmental  Buildings.  Bat  the  works  had 
I then  BO  far  progressed  as  not  to  suff’er  much  by 
y a change  of  architects;  and  this  satisfaction  was 
E otfered  the  profession  in  Canada,  that  a sacrifice 
ii  was  necessary  ! However,  the  architects,  who 
U were  employed  under  oommissioo,  were  not 
I asked  for  any  more  drawings  and  details  than 
i-  had  already  been  executed  at  the  actual  stage  of 
I the  works.  Would  the  lordly  British  Govern- 
! meut  be  less  magnanimous  than  a Colonial  ? 

Englishmen  should  certainly  look  to  it  as  a 
I-  blessing  that  the  chain  of  tradition  was  not 


The  above  was  'agreed  on  in  February,  1865, 
and  from  the  last  clause  (I6th)  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Ayrtoti’s  claims  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  drawings  of  the  English  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment would,  in  Canada,  be  resisted  by  the 
architect.  A.  LicvtiquE. 

Montreal. 


THE  COLUMNS  IN  ST.  SWITHIN’S, 
LINCOLN. 

Sir, — I will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Lincoln  Gazette,  which  appeared  | 
in  your  last  issue,  but  simply  give  you  a few 
facts.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  arcades  are  of 
Ancister  stone,  2 ft.  diameter,  of  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal  section,  containing  an 
area  in  the  cironlar  ones,  the  smallest,  of 
453'009  in.  The  weight  of  the  clearstoiy  and 
roof  on  each  pillar  I estimate  at  60  tons,  or 
2'649  cwt.  per  inch  of  area.  Mr.  Haddleatone, 
a local  builder  of  some  considerable  experience, 
and  a memb'r  of  the  committee,  states  that 
there  are  about  40  tons  of  walling  on  each  on  the 
north  Bide,  and  38  tons  on  the  south  side.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  weight  of  the  roof, — not 
20  tons  per  pillar,  certainly, — ao  that  my  esti- 
mate is  in  excess  of  his.  Now,  if  published 
tests  of  the  quality  of  stone  are  worth  anything. 


and  it  is  upon  these  only  that  architects  can 
depend  in  calculating  for  weights,  &c.,  I give 
you  the  following : — In  the  experiments  made 
by  Messrs.  Poole  & Son,  in  October,  1861,  on 
Bath  stone,  it  was  shown  that  a weight  of  about 
80  tons  might  be  considered  safe  per  foot,  some 
not  showing  damage  until  upwards  of  120  tons 
per  foot.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
states  the  cohesive  power  of  Bath  (Box)  stone 
at  5'313  owt.,  and  of  Ancaster  at  8'349  cwt.; 
and  if  Bath  will  carry  SO  tons,  Ancaster  should 
carry  123  tons ; or  these  pillars,  of  3^  ft.  area, 
should  carry  405  tons;  and  a stone  of  which  the 
cohesive, — not  the  crushing, — power  is  8.349 
cwt.,  ought  not  to  crush  with  a weight  of 
2'619  cwt. 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Poole, 
also,  on  Ancaster  stone,  the  crushing  weight  for 
these  columns  would  be  391  tons,  12  cwt.  16  lb. 

I In  some  made  by  Mr.  Lindley,  the  owner  of 
' the  Mansfield  Quarries,  the  crushing  weight  of 
I Ancaster  stone  is  given  as  18  33  owt.  per  inch, 
or  about  seven  times  the  weight  on  each  of  these 
1 pillars,  viz.,  415  tons.  Jas.  Fowler. 


WATERING  STREETS. 

Tour  correspondent  who  inquires  a better  way 
of  watering  streets  than  by  horse  and  cart,  such 
as  hose  and  jet,  &c.,  will  find  the  information  he 
requires  in  some  recent  numbers  of  the  Gardeners' 
OJironiclo.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  Reading  has  used  the  hose 
and  wheel  apparatus  for  many  years,  and  is  quite 
satisfied  with  its  working.  Those  in  use  there 
are  larger  than  those  used  in  Paris,  but  are  similar 
in  other  respects.  A somewhat  similar  plan  was 
followed  in  Oxford  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is  very  cheap;  and  the  simplest  form  is  gas- 
piping  in  12-fc.  lengths,  put  upon  small  cast-iron 
wheels,  aud  united  by  india-rubber  hose.  Messrs. 
C.  Hart  & Sons,  of  13,  Gun-street,  Reading, 
would  give  any  further  information.  . S. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  A MASTERPIECE 
OP  ART. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  rlohly- 
mounted  and  jewelled  humin  skull,  taken  from, 
the  Bummer  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Chiua, 
and  exhibited,  under  the  department  of  Gold- 
smith’s Work  and  Jewelry,  in  the  Chinese 
Court  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait,  and 
the  price  pat  upon  it  was  one  thousand  guineas. 
It  stood  Qpou  a triangular  stand  of  pure  gold, 
resting  on  three  roughly-shaped  heads  of  solid 
gold.  The  cover  was  also  of  pure  gold,  richly 
ornamented  with  minute  patterns  iu  low  relief, 
and  studded  with  small  precious  stones.*  Good 
judges  have  spoken  of  it  as  tho  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  Oriental  goldsmith’s  work  ever 
seen.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  work  has 
now  been  melted  down  for  the  mere  value  of  the 
metal,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  preoioas  relics 
of  Chinese  art  and  history  is  irretrievably  lost. 
Nothing  lemaius  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
naked  skull  (which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Confucius!),  and  which  was  left  uncared 
for  at  the  house  of  a Jewish  gold-dealer  in 
Houndsditch! 


THE  KENSINGTON  ROAD. 

8ih, — “ Qiioudam,’’  in  hU  communication  to  you  of  last 
week,  says  that  the  slip  propoaed  to  be  taken  Irom  Hyde 
Park,  ii  in  length  600  yards,  by  a width  of  25  yard.s.  He  is 
wrong  in  the  last  measure;  it  should  be  feet,  not  yards, 
and  it  is  only  25  feet  in  one  small  part  of  the  length.  The 
average  width  is  very  much  less  : 75  ft.  would  cause  the 
lodge,  just  erected,  in  front  of  the  Exhibition-road,  and 
that  at  Queen's  Gate,  together  with  the  iron  gates  aud  raila 
there  to  be  removed.  The  erection  at  Queen’s  Gate  coat 
the  builder  on  tho  Harrington  and  Alexandra  estates 
nearly  3,OOOL  The  line  proposed,  however,  passes  in  front 
of  them.  The  trees  might  be  preserved  according  to 
“Quondam's"  idea,  by  putting  the  road-path  within 
them.  It  would  almost  So  everything  that  was  required, 
to  give  a good  approach  to  the  Hall  of  Science. 

A mistake  is  made  by  parties  who  propose  that  the 
statue  ot  the  Prince  Consort,  in  tho  monument,  should  be 
turned  with  its  face  to  the  park,  in  order  that  it  might  bs 
towards  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  would  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  first  glass  palace  stood  far  away 
towards  Hyde  Park-corner ; and  tho  statue,  if  placed  in  the 
positiou  proposed,  would  iront  towards  what  has  always 
been  vacant  land,  and  have  its  back  to  the  real  valuable 
creation  of  the  revered  Prince  Consort,  the  splendid 
Museum  of  Ans  aud  Science,  the  Hall  of  Science,  aud  tho 
other  buiUHngs  devoted  to  a national  purpose,  that  will 
undoubtedly  in  a few  years  be  erected  there.  C.  J.  K. 


* Readers  will  fiodit  figured  in  Mr.  Wuring's  “ Master- 
pieces of  Industrial  Art,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  291, 
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PIRATING  A ROTHERHAM  FIRM’S 
DESIGN. 

A Ci3B  of  some  importance  has  come  before  tboborougb , 
justices  at  WakefleM.  Mr.  Samuel  Niehol,  iron  founder, 
Vicarage-street,  Wakefield,  was  charged  with  infringing  a 
new,  original,  and  patent  design  for  an  oven-door,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Hatteraley  Brothers  5;  Co.,  i^ron- 
founders,  Queen's  Foundry,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham. 
An  agent  to  the  prosecutor  gave  evidence  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  stoves,  with  an  oven-door,  identical  with  the  pro- 
secutor'e  in  form.  In  his  opinion  the  door  had  been  cast 
■fVom  the  prosecutor's  easting.  The  prosecutor  s^  trade- 
mark, however,  did  not  appear  upon  the  defendant  s door. 
The  defendant's  eon  was  then  called,  and  he  said  that 
since  they  got  the  summons  they  bad  destroyed  all  their 
models,  which  corre«pouded  with  those  belonging  to  the 
prosecutors.  Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the 
Bench  fined  the  defendant  51.,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  the 
-costs,  which  amounted  to  21.10b.  Mr.  Waiowright  said 
be  had  received  instructions  to  prosecute  all  offenders. 


“AN  ARCHITECT’S  BILL.” 

LINCOLNSniaE  AND  NOTTINQHAMSniaE  U.VION 
SCHOOLS. 

Sib, Neither  Mr.  Peck  nor  his  solicitors  have  mended 

matters  by  publishing  an  explanation  of  this  bill.  The 
msin  facts,  as  described  in  vour  Jonrnsl,  remain  unoon- 
tradicted;  but  as  Messrs.  Mbnekton  & Co.  have  given  the 
particulars,  it  enables  oven  a countryman  to  criticise  it. 
The  first  item  is— Commission  on  13,3001.,  being  estimate 
of  expenditure,  6661.  lOs.  There  are  only  two  errors  in  these 
figures,  viz.,  the  estimate  procured  for  carrying  out  the 
works  amounted  to  12,3101.,  and  upon  this  actual  sum  (not 
an  assumed  estimate  of  the  architects),  is  the  commission 
payable ; and  as  the  works  were  not  carried  ont,  Mr.  Peck 
neither  superintended  theworks  nor  made  out  any  builders’ 
accounts,  and  ihereforo,  by  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Arehii.ent.i,  and  the  invariable  practice  of  architects 
in  London,  and  even  in  the  country,  no  is  only  entitled  to 
charge  3 per  cent.,  instead  of  5 per  cent.,  or  3701.,  instead 
of  6661.  lOs.,— a difference  of  only  2901.  lOs. 

A Busipkih. 

The  correspondence  must  end  here.— Ed. 


CURIOUS  COINCIDENCES  FOR 
OBSERVATION. 

Sm,— When  I ventured  to  point  out  in  the  Builder*  the 
expediency  of  making  simultaneous  observations  upon  the 
physical  changes  in  a systematic  form,  I anticipated  a 
record  of  magnetical  and  electrical  effects,  or  their 
dynamic  manifestations,  from  different  expert  scientific 
observers,  so  far  as  related  to  mundane  interests  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  np  to  this  time.  However,  in 
a relatively  local  point  of  view,— that  is  to  say,  in  this 
country,  the  climate,  or  weather,  during  the  past  three 
months  has  been  remarkable ; and  farmers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  climate  observe  the  indications  of  the 
very  small  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  of  late,  and  for 
which  no  provision  conld  be  made  by  man  to  supply 
artificially. 

Now,  as  I venture  to  anticipate  that  the  compensation 
for  the  deficiency  of  rain  will  be,  perhaps,  suddenly  made 
up,  wo  may  expect  a kind  of  tropical  supply  of  water  in 
an  inconveniently  short  space  of  time,  so  as  to  overtax  the 
usual  outlets  and  overflow  the  drains  and  sewers.  The 
storm  outfalls  ought  to  be  looked  after  at  once.  The 
sudden  change  will  be  sure  to  be  attended  with  inagni- 
•ficent  electrical  phenomena,  and  impress  its  effects  upon 
various  objects : lightning  conductors  will  be  found  quite 
the  right  thing  just  now  as  a salutary  provision,  if  pro- 
perly conducted  into  water. 

With  the  exception  of  the  physical  commotion  which 
took  place  on  the  ISth  of  March  last,  at  Natal,  South 
Africa,  very  few  records  of  electrical  or  magnetic  storms 
have  been  published. 

It  takes  time  to  accumulate  effects  before  the  results 
reach  the  aenses,  and  then  mostly  in  a form  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  and  at  once  identify  by  a popular  name. 

I still  urge  the  critical  examination  of  the  magoetic 
indications,  with  the  ultimate  view  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  sun  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  the  conse- 
<iuent  influence  npon  climate  during  ages,  and  the  simul- 
taneous development  by  selection  of  various  organised 
beings,  adapted  to  such  period,  and  fully  identified  by 
geologists.  AniuuB  Gisabiso. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOil. 

A French  story  is  told  in  a London  journal,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Empress  of  theFrenoh(it  would 
seem  to  be)  had  received  an  electric  shook  on 
going  to  a mantelpiece  before  which  lay  a bear- 
skin on  the  floor;  and  that  when  the  Emperor 
did  so,  “ a fine  jet  of  bluish  fire  was  seen  to  pass 
from  the  marble  to  his  clothes.”  The  story,  we 
confess,  looks  rather  apocryphal  in  the  way  it  is 
pub ; bat  it  reminds  us  that  in  some  recent 
electric  experiments,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has 
ascertained  that  the  mere  shuffling  of  the  feet 
along  a carpet  will  charge  the  human  body 
with  eleobricity  sufficient  to  indicate  itself 
by  means  of  a dolioate  electrometer  which 
he  used ; nay,  that  the  electric  charge  re- 
sulting from  a single  stamp  of  a foot  is  thus  re- 
cognisable. And  this  gives  some  countenance 
to  the  strange  story  from  America,  that  not  only 
do  people  thus  charge  themselves  electrically, 
for  private  amusement,  but  that  they  can  set 
fire  to  gas  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  when 
so  charged.  In  America,  at  all  events,  it  is 


well  known  that  electricity  occasionally  mani-| 
fests  itself  far  more  strongly  than  with  us  ; and , 
this  has  been  attributed  to  the  moisture  of  our 
climate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dryness  of 
the  American  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  con- 
tinental extent  of  the  ground  in  America,  has 
something  also  to  do  with  the  state  of  electricity 
there ; and,  it  may  be,  with  the  gradual  and 
peculiar  change  in  the  physical  oharaoteristios 
of  the  people,  as  originally  immigrants  mainly 
from  this  country. 


GRANTHAM:  NEW  TOWNHALL. 

The  new  buildiog  consists  of  a porch,  spacious 
entrance-hall,  30  fc.  by  19  ft.  6 in.;  on  the  lefo 
hand  of  which  is  a subscription  news-room,  30  ft. 
by  19  ft.  6 in.,  with  a W.C.  and  lavatory  adjoin- 
ing; and  on  the  right  hand  is  the  borough  sur- 
veyor’s office  and  muniment-room,  behind  which 
is  the  townhall  kitchen.  Immediately  behind  the 
entrance-hall  and  staircase  is  placed  the  sessions 
hall,  which  is  50  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  26  ft.  high. 
This  hall  is  fitted  up  with  ornamental  pierced 
panelled  work,  having  a raised  dais  or  platform 
at  one  end  for  the  magistrates,  the  centre  of 
which  is  occupied  with  a canopy-headed  seat  for 
the  mayor.  Behind  this  platform  is  the  private 
entrance  for  the  magistrates,  and  a private  re- 
tiring-room, W.C.,  and  lavatory,  and  also  a petty 
jury  retiring-room;  the  latter  is  approached  from 
a separate  entrance  almost  immediately  from 
the  jury-box.  The  arrangements  for  the  grand 
jury,  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  pleaders,  witnesses, 
prisoners,  and  the  public  in  this  hall,  appear  to 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  On  tho  right 
hand  of  the  main  building,  and  abutting  against 
it,  is  jplaoed  the  borough  police  station,  which 
consists  of  the  suporiutondent’s  residence  and 
four  police  cells,  fitted  up  with  every  conveni- 
ence, and  warmed  by  means  of  hob  water. 

The  residence  of  the  snperlntendent,  in  whose 
care  the  buildioga  are  entrusted,  has  direct  com- 
munication with  the  townhall  proper. 

The  prison  is  placed  immediately  behind  the 
sessioQS-hall,  and  consists  ,of  twenty-four  cells 
eighteen  of  which  are  for  males,  aud  the  re- 
mainder for  females.  The  governor’s  residence 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  prison. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  townhall  is  approached 
from  the  entrance-hall  by  a spacions  staircase, 

6 ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  height  of  which  is  divided 
into  three  flights,  having  spacious  landings  be- 
tween each.  Prom  the  secoud  landing,  right 
and  left,  are  placed  the  grand  jury-room  and 
witnoBS-in-waiting-room.  From  the  former  a 
door  loads  directly  into  the  grand  jury-gallery  of 
the  sessions-hall.  These  rooms  are  also  intended 
to  be  used  as  retiring-rooms  to  the  large 
assembly-room  when  required. 

The  assembly-room  occupies  the  entire  front 
of  the  main  building,  is  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
21  ft.  high,  and  is  capable  of  dining  with  com- 
fort about  200  persons.  Tho  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  divided  into  nine  panels,  throe  in  length 
aud  three  in  width,  the  beams  dividing  them 
being  left  perfectly  plain,  thus  giving  apparent 
strength  to  tho  coustruotive  features  of  the 
ceiling.  Ornamental  ooruicss  are  fixed  round 
the  inside  of  each  panel,  that  portion  of  it  on 
the  coiling  being  pierced  through  for  ventilation. 
Tbe  decorations  consist  of  carved  plaster  work 
in  the  Renaissance  stylo  of  arohitooturo. 

The  front  buildings  next  St.  Peter’s-hill  are 
built  with  Messrs.  Platt’s  patent  dry-pressed  red 
bricks,  from  Oldham, in  Lancashire,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings,  except  tho  columns  of  the  front 
entrance  porch,  which  are  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  Tho  stone  arches  to  the  windows,  and 
the  archways  of  the  porch,  have  moulded  panels 
inlaid  with  Lizard  eerpenbine  polished  marble. 
The  entrance-hall  floor  is  laid  with  Maw  & Co.’s 
encansbic  tiles. 

The  cost  of  the  prison  and  governor’s  re- 
sidence was  nearly  3,0001.;  and  when  wo  con- 
sider that  there  are  in  addition  thereto  separate 
houses  for  the  chief  warder,  auperiutendenb  of 
police,  and  four  cottages  for  policemen,  making 
no  less  than  seven  separate  houses,  likewise 
police-station,  offices  for  fire-brigade,  and  sessions 
hall,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  a little  over8,000i. 
a very  small  sum  could  have  remained  for  the 
town-ball  proper. 

Mr.  W.  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  Wurbnaby,  of  Grantham,  the  con- 
tractor.   


The  India  ^luseum. — In  future  this  museum 
will  be  opened  on  Saturdays  uubil  eight  o’clock 

p.m. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  I 

Tonge. — St.  Michael’s  Church,  Tonge,  has  | 
been  renovated  in  its  internal  fittings  and 
arrangements,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  >1 
saporintendenoe  of  Mr,  H.  Cockbain,  architect,  Of 
Middleton,  near  Manchester.  The  old  high-  j 
backed  pews  have  been  removed,  and  open  :S 
benches  substituted,  with  recliuiug  seats  and 
backs,  and  the  walls  of  the  nave  have  been  i8 
wainscoted  with  portions  of  the  old  woodwork,  .ti 
The  arrangement  of  the  ohancol  and  choir  has  iq 
been  materially  altered.  A portion  of  tbe  nave 
floor  in  front  of  the  chancel  has  been  raised  two  tA 
steps,  and  will  accommodate  tbe  clergy  and 
oboristers.  Above  this,  the  floor  of  the  chancel  M 
has  been  raised  three  steps.  The  walls  aud  id 
ceiling  of  the  chancel  have  been  painted  and  Is 
decorated  with  bands,  powdering,  diaper,  and  a 
other  designs  in  colours.  These  decorations  v 
have  been  executed  grabaibously  by  Mr.  John  n 
Deano.  The  wainscot  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  is,  like  the  other  woodwork,  of  pitch-  id 
pine.  Other  alterations  and  improvements  have  'll' 
been  effected.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Welling,  Brothers,  of  Middleton.  The  ironwork 
was  by  Messrs  Thomason  & Co.,  of  Birmingham  fi 
and  Manchester. 

Thorndon. — The  Church  of  Thorndon,  near  jti 
Bye,  is  about  to  be  restored.  The  work  contem- 
plated  includes  refaciog  the  walls,  the  removal  il 
of  the  old  carved  pulpit  and  reading-desk  nearer  « 
the  chancel,  rebenching  the  nave,  the  removal  'i;l 
of  the  gallery,  and  throwing  open  the  west  <• 
window,  now  for  the  moat  part  blocked  up  by  it. 

By  lengthening  the  benches,  narrowing  the  pas-  -Il 
sage,  and  seating  that  part  under  the  present  .ii 
gallery,  the  number  of  sittings  will  be  increased  Ii 
and  the  interior  of  the  church  improved.  The  » 
walls  are  continued  from  end  to  end  without  a A 
break,  the  chancel  being  only  distinguished  from  'JB 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  the  steps  which  lead 
to  it,  and  in  the  roof  by  a projecting  rib  springing  qi 
from  carved  corbels.  Mr.  Phipson  is  the  archi-  -1 
toot  employed,  and  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Woybread,  b 
the  contractor.  The  contract  is  for  377J. 

Cheatile. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  u 
Caverswall,  which  is  interesting  as  containing  .,1 
some  curious  inscriptions  on  mural  monuments,  f 
and  also  Chantrey’s  monument  to  the  late  il 
Countess  of  St.  Vincent,  has  been  restored  at  tho  li 
expense  of  the  patron  of  the  benefice,  the  Hon.  Ii 
E.  S.  Parker  Jervis.  The  work  has  been  carried  il 
out  by  Mr.  S.  Mear,  of  Longton,  builder.  Every-  q 
thiog  has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  an  | 
architect. 

OiindU. — Bulwick  Church,  Northamptonshire,  -h 
is  undergoing  a necessary  restoration.  The  rj 
edifice  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  > 
Slater  & Carpenter,  of  London,  architects,  aud  li 
Messrs.  Halliday  & Cave,  of  Greetham,  Rut-  : 
laud,  contractors.  The  provisions  made  for  : 
carrying  out  the  restoration  have  been  agreed  y 
upon,  Mr.  T.  Tyron,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
offering  to  heat  the  church  and  erect  the  family  ^ 
seats;  the  other  portion  of  the  expense  to  bs  il 
borne  by  the  incumbent,  and  a rate  leviable  on  [ 
the  parish.  ' 

Great  Waltham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a '1 
new  church  has  been  laid  at  Forth-end,  near  n 
Great  Waltham,  by  Mrs.  Tafnell,  of  Langley’s  f 
Park.  The  district  assigned  to  it  is  the  northern  t 
portion  of  the  large  and  scattered  parish  of  >i 
Great  Waltham,  An  eligible  site  of  four  acres  | 
for  tbe  church  and  for  a parsonage-houso,  which  ll 
is  also  to  be  erected,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  , 
Tufnell,  who  has  likewise  contributed  towards  1 
the  building  of  the  fabric  and  tho  residouco.  The  1 
new  church,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St. : 
John  the  Evangelist,  will  be  built  iu  accordance  I 
with  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  t 
Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford.  It  will  coosUt  of  a ■ 
nave  of  about  60  ft.  long  by  22  ft.,  a south  aisle  ; 
the  same  length  and  about  10  fc.  wide,  and  a i 
chancel  with  octagonal  end  27  fc.  6 iu.  long  by  t 
19  ft.  wide,  providing  accommodation  in  all  fori 
about  285  persona.  At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  . 
there  will  be  a tower,  the  ground^fioor  of  which  I 
will  serve  as  a vestry,  and  the  south  doorway  of  \ 
the  aisle  will  be  protected  by  a porch.  The 
walla  of  the  bnilding  tbronghouC  will  be  faced;, 
with  red  bricks,  inside  and  outside,  relieved  by  ■ 
bauds  of  pressed  bricks  and  stone.  The  windows  , 
iu  every  part  of  the  church  will  have  moulded  ri 
brick  jambs  and  arches  with  plate  tracery.  The 
arcade  separating  the  aisle  from  the  nave  will: 
have  stone  columns  with  moulded  brick  arches,  j 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  will  be  open  j 
timbered.  The  tower  will  be  50  fc.  in  heighcij 
from  uave  floor  to  eavo  of  spire,  and  tho  spire  ■ 
will  be  20  fc.  high.  Tbe  porch  will  be  of  oak,J 
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Open  timbered  with  arcaded  aides.  The  charch 
will  be  fitted  internally  with  open  benches,  and 
the  gangways  will  be  paved  with  tiles.  It  is 
proposed  to  heat  the  church  with  hob  water. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  amount  to  aome- 
tbing  like  2,550Z. 

' Southborough. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 

j church  has  been  laid  on  the  New  Building 
I Ground,  Southborough.  The  funds  at  present 
I will  only  admit  of  a portion  of  the  church  being 
! built.  There  will  be  a chancel  and  two  tran- 
i septs,  and  the  church  will  be  built  in  the  early 
1 Gothic  stylo,  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
; dressings.  It  will  be  lined  internally  with  red 
1 bricks,  and  will  have  an  open-timbered  roof 
covered  with  tiles.  The  church  is  to  hold  about 
j 300  people,  and  is  to  be  completed,  at  a cost  of 
- about  1,800Z.,  by  Messrs.  Willicombo  & Oakley, 

I the  architect  being  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Green. 

Freston  {Lanco.sliirc) . — Emmanuel  Church, 

I Preston,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
1 Manchester.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  strings 
I and  bands  of  coloured  and  moulded  bricks  and 
; stone  dressings.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
; Geometrical  Gotiiic.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  and 
: the  ground  floor  accommodates  G32  adults,  150 
t in  the  west  gallery,  and  92  in  each  transept 
i gallery.  There  are  four  entrances  to  the  church, 
i viz.,  the  tower  doorway,  the  doable  doorways  at 
1 the  west  end,  and  one  to  each  transept  which 
i answers  for  the  galleries.  The  entrances  are  so 
1 arranged  by  d'.uble  doors  that  everything  in  the 
; shape  of  draught  is  obviated.  The  west  entrance 
] is  approached  by  a porch  projecting  about  7 ft., 

' which  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  carved 
; stone  cornice,  and  a neat  balcony  with  trefoil  and 
4 quatrefoil  perforations  having  large  carved 
I leaves  at  the  angles.  Over  the  archway  in  front 
^ of  each  door  is  a gablet,  with  panels  underneath 
I lofc  for  carving  some  appropriate  subject.  The 
' organ-chamber  aod  vestry  are  on  the  south  side, 

: on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  of 
( the  church  is  at  the  south-west  corner:  it  is 

• 12  fc,  square  inside.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  two 

■ and  three  light  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
\ sides,  filled  with  plate  tracery.  The  transepts 
' are  lighted  on  the  west  by  two  single  lights,  and 
j at  the  ends  with  three  single  lights,  having  a 
; large  one  over.  The  chancel  has  a five-light,  and 
I tho  west  end  of  the  nave  a four-light.  The  roofs 
I throughout  are  open  timber  of  pitch  pine,  and 

arc  boarded  diagonally.  The  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  125  ft.  j breadth  over  tran- 
septs, 86  ft.  J breadth  of  nave,  40  ft. ; chancel, 
20  ft. ; transepts,  25  ft.  6 in.  j length  of  nave, 
j including  vestibule,  86  ft.  6 in. ; chancel,  27  fc.  3 
^ organ-chamber,  13  ft.  by  11  ft. ; height  of  nave 
i from  floor  to  ridge,  45  ft.  5 height  of  tower  to 
top  of  pinnacles,  100  ft.  The  architects  of  the 
edifice,  its  furniture,  and  fittings,  were  Messrs. 
Myree,  Veevera,  & Myros,  of  Preston.  Mr.  John 
Pownall  was  clerk  of  works  5 and  Mr.  John 
I Bamber,  builder.  The  gasfictings  and  lectern 
1 were  provided  by  Mr.  John  Whitehead  3 heating 
I apparatus  by  Mr.  Seward  3 and  the  decorations 
j by  Messrs.  Park  & Co.,  all  of  this  town. 

Keelc,  Staffor(Lihire. — The  new  Church  of  St, 

I John  the  Baptist,  built  at  the  sole  coat  of  Mr. 

! Balph  Sneyd,  of  Keele  Hall,  the  patron  of  the 
: living  and  owner  of  the  parish,  has  been  opened 
1 for  divine  service.  The  ohfireh  has  been  erected  ' 
from  tbe  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Lewis,  of  Newcastle, ' 
J architect,  under  whoso  superintendence  the ' 
: works  have  been  carried  out  to  completion.  The  ' 
I rebuilding  was  commenced  in  tho  spring  of  1868. ' 
. The  new  edifice  will  seat  280  adults  and  100  ' 
i children,  and  consists  of  a chancel,  32  fc.  by  18  ft., ! 

with  a vestry  on  the  north  side  thereof  3 chancel , 
< aisles,  each  12  fc.  6 in.  by  12  ft.  6 10.3  nave,' 

• 60  ft.  by  21  lb,  3 north  and  south  aisles,  each! 
47  ft.  by  10  ft.  3 and  a tower,  16  ft.  square  at  the  ' 

I west  end  of  tho  south  aisle,  with  a spire,  tho  ' 
! total  height  of  which  is  128  ft.  from  the 
I ground  level  to  tl.e  top  of  tho  metal  fiaial.  The 
i principal  entrances  are  by  porches  at  tho 

■ west  end  and  ou  the  south  side.  The 

• building  is  of  tho  Decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  external  walls  are  2 ft.  3 in. 
thick,  built  with  rook-faced  native  stone  (of  a 
pale  red  colonr),  and  Hollington  stone  dressings 
outside  3 aud  inside  the  walls  are  lined  with 
Weston  stone,  part  of  which  formed  the  outside 
walling  of  the  old  church,  the  piers,  arches,  and 
general  dressings  being  of  Hollington  stone. 
The  nave  bus  an  arcadiug  of  four  arches  on  each 
side,  with  octagonal  piers  supporting  a cloar- 

' story,  and  with  u moulded  arch  between  the  nave 
! and  chancel,  with  smaller  arches  to  the  chancel 
aisles.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations,  two  recumbent  figures  in  alabaster 
Were  found.  These  were  recognised  as  having 


formed  the  effigies  from  an  altar  tomb,  which 
had  been  in  the  former  church  as  a monument 
of  the  Sneyd  family.  These  and  the  tomb  have 
been  restored,  and  placed  in  a recess  prepared 
for  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Against  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an 
arcaded  reredoa  formed  of  Hollington  stone,  with 
colnmna  of  griotti  marble  and  panels  of  Min- 
ton’s mosaic  tiles  5 the  floor  of  the  chancel  and 
altar  platform  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The 
font  is  of  Hollington  stone,  the  upper  part  having 
carved  panels  and  appropriate  inscription,  and 
supported  by  an  ootagonal  base  with  griotti 
marble  oolumns.  The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch, 
and  covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates, 
those  of  the  nave  and  aisles  being  of  red  deal, 
stained,  and  the  plaster  between  the  rafters 
tinted  blue.  The  chancel  and  chancel  aisle  roofs 
are  panelled  in  oak,  and  the  main  ribs  of  the 
former  are  supported  by  carved  oak  figures  sup- 
porting shields.  All  the  seats,  pulpit,  desk, 
communion-table,  and  other  fittings  are  in  oak. 
All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  gloss, 
having  a narrow  border  of  clear  glass  round  each 
light  3 the  glass  in  the  east  and  west  windows 
is  only  common  glass  at  present,  but  is  intended 
shortly  to  be  replaced  with  stained  glass.  The 
church  is  warmed  by  Haden  & Son,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  six  bells,  which  were  formerly  in 
the  old  tower,  have  been  tuned,  refitted,  and 
rehuug  in  the  new  tower,  by  Messrs.  Mears  & 
Stainbank,  of  London,  and  were  rung  at  the 
opening  services.  One  of  these  bells  has  the 
inscription,  “ God  save  tho  King,  1647,”  cast 
npon  it. 


DISSENflNG  CnuaCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Derby.  — The  new  Congregational  chapel, 
Derwont-sbreet,  has  been  opened.  It  is  planned 
to  seat  350  persons,  and  is  of  sufficient  height  to 
admit  of  the  addicion  of  side  galleries,  for  the 
insertion  of  which  and  the  extension  of  the  end 
gallery  provision  is  made.  By  these  means 
the  accommodation  may  be  increased  to  500. 
An  organ-gallery  occupies  a recess  behind  tho 
pulpit,  and  beneath  is  a vestry.  Tho  sib©  pro- 
vides ample  room  for  commodious  schools,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  a future  time.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Gothic  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  front  next  Derwenb- 
streeb  has  a four-lieht  traceried  window  in  the 
centre  gable,  and  an  arched  doorway  under- 
neath,  the  arch  being  moulded  and  supported  on 
stone  shafts  with  carved  capitals.  Staircase 
wings  flank  the  front  gable  on  either  side,  that 
on  the  south  side  being  grouped  with  an  octagon 
spirelet,  60  ft.  high.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  Derby,  the  contract 
price  being  1,35SZ.  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  is  the 

architect. The  Green-hill  Wesleyan  Chapelhas 

been  re-opened  after  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tions. The  ceiling  has  been  raised  and  thrown 
into  moulded  panels  5 the  windows,  of  which 
there  are  six  on  each  side,  are  new  3 the  square 
windows  iu  the  gallery  are  superseded  by  circu- 
lar headed  ones,  New  vestries  have  been  added, 
the  roof  has  been  re-slated,  and  the  old  front  has 
been  replaced  by  an  elevation  in  the  Italian 
style.  Mr.  John  Gadsby  has  carried  out  the 
work.  Tho  lab©  Mr.  Woolbouse  was  the  con- 
tractor for  tho  plumbing.  The  decorations  were  I 
by  Mr.  Basford.  Tho  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects. 
The  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  something 
like  1,OOOZ. 

Cambridge. — Tho  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  in  Hills-road, 
Cambridge.  The  chapel  and  minister’s  house 
are  to  cost  4,6001.,  and  the  funds  still  needed  to 
complete  the  work  are  2,OOOZ.  The  chapel  is 
first  being  proceeded  with.  The  design  is  Early 
Gothic.  The  chapel  is  set  back  some  20  yards 
from  the  road.  In  the  basement  there  are 
arranged  a schoolroom,  42  fc.  by  33  ft.,  three 
class-rooms,  of  good  sizes,  kitchen  and  heating- 
apparatus  room.  On  the  ground-floor  plan  there 
will  be  inner  and  outer  lobbies  to  the  chapel. 
The  sittings  on  the  ground-floor  will  accommo- 
date 340  3 those  in  the  gallery  will  accommodate 
200  adults  and  100  children,  and  the  organ- 
gallery  10  adults.  The  gallery  will  be  approached 
from  both  sides  of  the  principal  entrance  by 
means  of  a staircase.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel, 
over  the  kitchen,  will  be  a minister’s  vestry.  On 
the  left-hand  of  the  principal  entrance  will  rise 
an  octagonal  bell-turret,  relieved  at  the  top  by 
an  open  octagonal  canopy,  the  arrises  of  which 
are  somewhat  obliterated  with  carving  and  gar- 
goyles. The  front  gable  is  pierced  by  a triplet 


window,  filled  in  with  Geonietrical  traceryr 
having  four  lights  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the 
sides.  The  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  chapel 
will  be  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in  quarry 
lights.  The  principal  entrance  doorway  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  front.  At  the  sides  of  the 
entrance  doorway  are  donble-lighted  windows 
for  the  inner  lobbies.  There  are  main  entrances 
at  the  front  and  side  to  the  staircase  wings  of 
the  gallery.  The  building  will  be  constructed 
of  white  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dresaings.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  2,938i.  The  arohi- 
tecta  are  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  3 the  builder  and  contractor,  Mr.  Thoday» 
of  Cambridge  3 and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
W.  Cooper. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Abingdon.— ThQ  new  Grammar  School  here- 
has  been  opened.  The  site  is  in  the  Albert  Park. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Claridge,  of  Banbury,  tho  contractor. 
On  the  ground  floor,  so  called,  which,  however, 
in  this  case  is  elevated  some  9 ft.  above  the 
ground,  in  order  to  give  an  airy  basement-story 
underneath,  there  are  a schoolroom  (66  ft.  by 
20  ft.),  having  an  open-timbered  roof3  boys' 
library,  class-rooms,  dining-hall,  and  assistant 
master’s  sitting-rooms.  The  first  aud  second 
floors  are  devoted  to  dormitories  for  forty  boys, 
bath-room,  masters’  bedrooms,  matron’s  rooms, 
and  other  offices.  Underneath  tho  schoolroom 
is  a covered  playground  for  tho  use  of  the  boys 
iu  wet  weather,  tho  side  walla  being  arched,  the 
floors  laid  with  coloured  tiles,  and  eutered  from 
tho  outside.  The  infirmaries  or  sick  rooms  are 
detached  from  the  other  portions  of  thebuildinc, 
being  approached  by  a separate  staircase,  which 
can  only  be  entered  from  one  of  tho  matron’s 
rooms.  The  dining-hall  is  fitted  up  with  dinner, 
lift  oak  tables  and  benches.  The  master’s  house, 
is  of  ample  dimensions,  some  of  the  rooms  being 
much  beyond  the  usual  size,  the  drawing-room 
having  an  oriel  window  on  that  side  which  over- 
looks the  park.  Externally  the  building  is  of  a 
simple  character,  tho  local  material  of  red  brick 
and  tile  being  the  chief  material  employed, 
relieved  by  bands  of  Bath  stone,  the  windows  also 
being  of  that  material.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  building  are  being  levelled  and  laid 
out  as  playground,  recreation  or  pleasure 
grounds,  and  gardens  for  the  bead-master. 
Boundary-walls,  gates,  and  fences  are  being 
erected  in  accordance  with  tho  design  of  the 
building  by  the  trustees.  The  designs  for  the 
building  were  selected  in  competition,  and  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  of  Abing- 
don,  who  has  also  superintended  the  works, 
assisted  by  his  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Bryan.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  fittings, 
architect  s commission,  clerk  of  works’  salary, 
and  all  other  expenses,  will  be  about  7,0001.  The 
atone  carving  has  all  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Graften,  of  Oxford. 

Deuonport.— The  new  schools  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Devouport,  have  been  opened.  The  site  has 
been  given  by  Sir  Edward  Sb.  Aubyn,  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  aud  tho  architect  was  Mr,  J.  P. 
St.^  Aubyn,  London.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
Elliott,  ot  Plymouth.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate over  five  hundred  children.  The  front 
does  not  come  out  level  with  tho  houses,  but 
retreats  several  yards,  and  is  enclosed  with  rails. 
The  cost  of  the  new  schools  is  1,400Z. 

Oldham. — St.  Peter’s  Branch  Schools,  Ashtou- 
road,  have  been  opened  as  a place  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  ou  Sunday,  and  “as  an 
easement  to  Sb.  Peber’s  Church.”  The  building 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  open-timbered  roof 
and  two  light  windows  with  pointed  heads.  It 
has  a epirelot,  containing  a bell,  upon  the  apex  of 
the  gable.  There  is  a porch  to  the  principal 
entrance,  and  a small  chancel,  with  vestry 
attached,  having  a cellar  underneath,  containing 
boiler  for  tea  parties,  &c.  The  building  will  seat 
about  280  persona.  It  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and 
lighted  by  ornamental  wall  brackets.  The  total 
cost,  including  fittings  and  boundary  wall,  will 
be  about  800Z.  Mr.  John  Wild,  of  Oldham,  is 
the  architect  5 and  Mr.  Wm.  Lees,  of  Green- 
acres-hill,  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
works. 

Stamford. — Roman  Catholic  schools  have  been, 
erected  here.  The  new  building  is  of  stone,  and 
in  a style  of  architecture  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  church,  i.e.,  Early  Geometrical 
Pointed.  It  is  46  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and 
25  ft.  high  inside.  The  room  is  entered  by  a 
porch  to  the  front,  and  opposite  to  that  of  the 
church,  being  lighted  by  a characteristic  pointed 
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window  in  ita  gable.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
tiles.  The  windows  are  coupled,  pointed-headed, 
with  an  inner  aroh  stopping  in  against  splayed 
jambs  j the  lower  portion  of  the  woodwork  being 
fixed,  and  that  abo7e  the  stone  transoms  levels 
hinged  to  fall  inwards.  A traceried,  cnsped, 
pointed,  and  wheeled  window  fills  the  gables.  1 he 
roof  is  composed  of  framed  principals  and  curved 
pieces,  carrying  chamfered  purlins,  closer  to- 
gether than  generally  seen  ; and  those  in  their 
turn  carry  the  hoarding  which  is  exposed. 
Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  of  London,  were  the 
architects, underwhose  snperintendenceand  from 
whose  designs  the  work  was  carried  out.  Messrs. 
Halliday  & Cave,  of  Greechnm,  were  the  con- 
tractors, whose  foreman,  Mr.  Walters,  had  charge 
of  the  work. 

Thorpo-le- Solien. — The  memorial  stone  of  a 
new  parochial  school  has  been  laid  here.  The 
site  of  the  proposed  school,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  acre,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  near 
to  the  charch,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  vicar.  Mr. 
James  Rolpb,  of  Thorpe  Park,  has  otfered  to 
bo  at  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  the  schools, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  between  7001. 
and  8001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  White,  of 
London,  and  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Gifford  & Wellhara,  of  Thorpe,  builders, 


The  Centro  figure  represents  King  David,  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel.” 

St.  Saviour's,  Lower  JVahncr,  .J’c. — The  east 
window  of  this  church  has  been  fitted  up  with 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Barrow.  The  window  is  in  three  lights,  and  the 
subjects  illustrated  are,  in  the  centre,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  on  the  sides  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  tracery  is 
filled  with  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  sur- 
mounted by 'our  Lord  in  majesty.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Pepper,  of  London,  fitted  up  the  window.  He  is 
also  at  present  engaged  in  restoring  the  stone- 


sombre  light  in  order  to  contrast  the  more 
effectively  with  the  radiance  above.  The  motif 
is  the  same  as  Raffaelle’s,  but  Messrs.  O’Connor 
have  designed  original  pictures,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  painted  or  stained  glass.  The 
cost  of  the  window  is  to  be  5001. 

Wislech  Church.  — A stained-glass  memorial 
window  to  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Stevens  has  just  been  ,, 
placed  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  this  a 
charch.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Clay-  M 
ton  & Bell,  of  London.  The  window  is  a two-  'I 
light  Gothic  one,  and  the  subject  in  one  com- 
partment is  the  “ Agony  in  the  Garden,”  and 


liiao  till  uicaoiiu  tu  ..-w  c- — - — - “ » i.  r -l  « 

work  and  painted  glass  of  the  east  window  of ' in  the  other  The  Ascension.  A quatretou 

. ...  1 .......f.i.r.a  cn  o tMTol  Ki  4il  incf  fi.  InEftl  inRcnhed  n 
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St.  Mary’s,  Seymour-street,  and  preparing  nine  above  contams  an  angel  holding  a label  inscriDea 


large  windows  for  the  cathedral  at  Sierra  Leone.  ‘‘ Watch  and  pray.  , -n  t a 

All  Saints , Clifton. — A stained-glass  window  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peters,  Olney,  Bucks.  A 


has  been  plaoed  in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  stained-glass  memorial  window  is  to  be  ploeod 

I . . . • ^ . T.  T1  I 1—  il 1. J C --.I-,  n ....1.  T-laA  winHrtTT 


It  is  of  larse  size,  and  was  designed  by  Powell,  ' in  the  east  end  of  this  church.  The  window 


and  executed  by  John  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  ! measures  37  ft.  high,  by  15  ft.  wide,  and  con- 


It  is  composed  of  five  lancet-headed  compart- 
ments, and  three  circles  above.  The  window 
represents  a crowd  of  saints — some  in  heaven, 
and  others  on  the  earth.  The  cost  of  the  window 


tains,  in  the  three  centre  compartments,  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  into  Glory,  surrounded  by 
the  figures  of  the  Apostles,  designed  life  size ; 
underneath  the  same,  the  subject  of  the  Last 


was  5001.  A new  organ  has  been  provided  for  j Supper,  forming  a pedestal  for  the  group  above, 
this  church  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Loudon,  at  a cost  of  ; In  the  two  side  qpeniiigs  are  ^the  subjects  of  the  & 


I Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Nativity, 


VILLA.  AND  HOTEL  BUILDING. 

Cars/iaZtoji. — The  laying  of  a memorial  stone 
in  the  walls  of  the  first  villa  erected  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Rabbits,  on  his  Strawberry  Farm  Estate, 
has  recently  taken  place.  Strawberry  Farm  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  new  line  of  railway,  the 
railway  embankment  bounding  the  estate  on  one 
side,  from  the  bridge  over  North-street  to  a 
second  bridge  over  the  road  and  the  river  close  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  Brodrick,  which  forms 
part  of  the  property.  The  other  sides  of  the 
estate  present  frontages  to  three  roads,  one  of 
which  skirts  Haokbridge  Park.  The  whole  is 
well  timbered.  The  gravelly  soil,  the  close 
proximity  to  the  railway  station,  the  rural  and 
proverbially  healthy  nature  of  the  locality,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  Wandle,  combine  to  recom- 
mend the  spot  as  a site  desirable  for  country 
villa  residences.  It  is  arranged  to  have  but  one 
road  through  the  estate,  which,  with  drains,  are 
being  formed  and  made.  First-class  houses  are 
to  be  erected,  with  from  a half  to  an  acre  of 
ground  each.  The  ground  is  to  be  let  or  sold, 
and  houses  will  be  built  to  the  design  of  those 
agreeing  to  take  them  after  completion.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayton. 

Southampton,  — An  addition  to  the  hotel 
accommodation  at  this  busy  port  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  a bnilding  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  which  forms  a 
faijade  to  the  terminus  of  the  South-Western 
Railway,  and  immediately  faces  the  docks  from 
which  the  mail  steamers  start.  This  hotel  has 
more  than  100  bedrooms,  with  reception-rooms, 
bath-rooms,  &c.  It  is  started  upon  the  some- 
what indefinite  but  very  requisite  principle  of  a 
‘ fixed  and  moderate”  tariff.  A feature  is 


St.  ‘Cathei-ine's,  Gloucester.— At  the  time  of  , Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  s_ur- 
the  building  of  this  church,  says  a Gloucester  ; mounted  by  rich^  canopies  m proper  beeping 


paper  five  windows  were  placed  in  the  chancel.  i with  the  figures.  In  the  tracery  are  the  emblems 
Wev  were  the  gift  of  a sister  of  Mr.  Monk,  and  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saints,  also 


represented  our^Lord  and  the  Evangelists.  Soon  ' of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  Dove  as  an  emblein 
afterwards  a connected  design  for  the  whole  of  ; of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Angels  with  various  kinds  of 


the  windows  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
Bell,  who  suggested  that  in  the  north  transept 
the  figures  should  be  those  of  Elijah.  David,  and 
Moses;  in  the  south,  those  of  SS.  Peter,  John 
Baptist,  and  Paul ; in  tho  windows  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  nave,  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah,  prophets;  in  those  of  the 
south  side,  Stephen,  Lawrence,  George,  Alban, 
Mary,  and  Catherine,  saints  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  ; and  in  the  window  at  the 
west  end,  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph, 
and  Jacob.  The  windows  in  the  south  transept 
have  just  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell;  they  are  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Walker. 
The  pierced  tracery  of  the  Catherine  window  has 
been  filled  with  ornamental  glass,  the  central 
light  containing  the  sacred  monogram.  There 
are  figures  of  SS,  Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  In  the 
trefoil  over  each  is  represented  an  angel  bearing 
the  martyr’s  crown  and  palm,  and  under  tho 
^ 'es  are  representations  of  our  Lord’s  charge 


music,  incense,  &c.,  and  others  bearing  scrolls. 
This  window  is  now  fixed.  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Son,  of  Warwick,  are  the  arlists. 


gffalis  ^eccitjt. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  TForZ-'S  .-  Report  on  the  • 
Economy  of  Road-maintenance  and  Horse-  ■ 
draught  through  Steam  Road.rolUng,xvith  special 
Reference  to  the  Metropolis.  By  Frederick  A.  . 
Paget,  C.E.,  &o.  Printers,  Jadd  & Glass, 
Doctors’  Commons.  1870. 


This  Report  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  use  of  t 
steam  rollers  of  a certain  weight.  Their  repu-  i 


to  Peter,  ” Feed  my  sheep,”  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  John  in  prison,  and  Paul  struck  with  blind- 
ness when  on  bis  way  to  Damascus. 

Church  of  Headless  Cross,  Redditch. — Two 
stained  glass  windows,  by  Mr.  Preedy,  of 
London,  have  been  inserted  in  this  church,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Baroness  Windsor.  In 
the  first  window  there  is  a representation  of 
tho  Holy  Child,  His  Mother,  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
wondering  shepherds,  who  have  come  to  the 
stable  to  see  Him ; and  underneath  is  the  text, 
“ The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
On  the  second  light  js  represented  the 
Above  their 


, , r -L  Q'-iti.i  Virgin  Mother  holding  the  Child, 

steam  lanedry  of  capacity  saffioient  to  start  aoy  s Btthlehcm,  and  kneeling 

r.P  A.n .. y. c# n. .^>0  nn  r.nmt-  inlnnn  .w  . _ _ _ 


number  of  the  longest  voyageurs  on  their  inland 
journey  with  clean  wardrobes  in  a few  hours. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


adoration  are  the  Magi,  offering  their  “ sacred 
gifts  of  mystic  meaning,”  while  below  is  the 
text,  ‘‘  The  kings  of  Tarahish  and  of  the  Isles 
shall  bring  presents.”  In  the  first  light  of  the 
second  window  is  the  presentation  of  Christ  in 


Christ  Church,  North  Shields.— The  great  west  the  Temple.  On  the  next  light  is  the  baptism 
window  of  the  tower  in  tbisohnreh  hasjnst  been  ' of  our  Lord  in  the  Jordan;  above  is  the  holy 


filled  with  stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of  the  ! dove,  and  below  the  text,  “This  is  my  beloved 
late  Rev.  Christopher  Reed,  M.  A.,  thirty-eight  j Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.”  Each  of 
T'*- T. /. nn f I.  T’liQ  TO  nir.  I fViaao  onUifipiis  iH  BiiT-mnuTited  hv  u cauoDv  oma- 


years  vicar  of  Tynemouth.  The  window  is  cir-  j these  subjects  is  surmounted  by  a canopy  orna- 
cular,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  fixed  in  iron-  j niented  with  golden  crockets  and  finials,  and 


work  with  copper  fittings.  The  subject  is  ” Onr 
Lord’s  Commission  to  the  Apostles,”  which  is 
surrounded  by  a border,  the  fignres  of  onr  Lord 


surrounded  by  coloured  borders.  These  windows 
are  at  the  west  end  of  the  charch. 

Doncasfer  Church. — The  Standish  window. 


tation  of  too  great  weight,  Mr.  Paget  explains, 
was  gained  by  30-toa  and  36-toa  rollers.  With 
the  use  of  steam,  be  is  of  opinion,  all  objections 
to  road-iolling  fall  away.  There  is  no  iuterrop- 
tion  to  the  traffic  ; the  roller  is  easily  managed, 
and  ascends  inclines;  the  road  rapidly  consoli- 
dates ; no  horses  throw  about  loose  metalling. 
The  greater  weight  of  the  steam  roller  is  its 
chief  advantage  over  the  horse  roller.  Too  heavy 
rollers  do  injure  the  subways,  &o. ; but  it  is  impos- 
sible tohave  a roller  asheavy  as  the  heaviest  traffic. 
The  frightening  of  horses  can  be  prevented  by 
working  at  night,  or  by  blocking  up  the  thorough- 
fare for  a short  distance  while  repairing  the 
road  ; but  an  ingenious  and  simple  way  of  pre- 
venting horses  from  being  frightened  by  the 
steam-roller  is  to  harness  an  old  horse  in  front. 
The  work  of  the  steam-roller  is  much  better 
than  that  of  the  horse-roller,  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity ; and  in  economy  the  steam-roller  is 
preferable.  The  saving  in  metalling  can  be 
estimated  as  at  least  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  as 
is  the  general  cost  of  maintenance  by  steam- 
rolling by  comparison  with  horse-rolling. 

In  short,  tho  steam-roller,  in  the  reporter’s  'j 
opinion,  saves  expenses  and  time,  and  does  ij 
better  work  than  the  horse-roller.  The  work  Ij 
diminishes  the  horse  draught,  and  saves  wear  .j 
and  tear  in  horse  flesh,  vehicles,  and  harness,  as  ; 
well  as  in  the  time  and  energy  of  men.  and  ;j 
animals.  j 

The  Report  enters  fully  into  the  subject,  and  i| 
is  very  valuable. 


St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  James  being  pro-  j which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  north  transept  of 
minent  in  the  foreground,  and  life  size.  The  ' the  parish  church,  will  be  from  the  atelier  of 


work  is  painted  with  due  regard  to  the  great : Messrs.  A.  & W.  H.  O’Connor,  London.  The  whole 
height  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  cost  has  been  ' design  will  illustrate  St.  Matthew  xvii.  ^ lu  the 
raised  by  public  subscriptions,  amounting  to  j upper  portion  of  the  six  lights  the  spiritual  life 


above  1101.,  from  the  parishioners  of  Tynemouth 
and  the  work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Baguley,  of  Newcastle.  The  same  artist  has  re- 
ceived  a commission  to  paint  two  other  windows 
for  the  same  church,  which  will  then  be  entirely 
filled  with  stained  glass. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — Another  memorial  win- 
dow, of  stained  glass,  has  been  completed,  and 
placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  cathedral,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  north  transept  entrance. 
It  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  window  is  in  memory  of  George  Croke 
Rowden,  D.C.L.,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral. 


will  appear,  depicted  by  the  subject  of  the 
Transfiguration,  shown  in  a mass  of  soft,  trans- 
parent light.  The  figures  will  be  of  heroic  size, 
and  the  whole  subject  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
great  aitreoZa  of  angelic  spirits  in  mystic  attend- 
ance. Beneath  this,  and  also  in  the  six  lights, 
the  subject  represented  will  be  that  of  the 
father  with  bis  lunatic  and  paralytic  son,  the 
disciples  being  grouped  around — thus  throwing 
into  striking  contrast,  with  the  glory  depicted 
above,  the  helplessness  of  hnmaniiy,  struggling 
with  pain  and  infu-mity.  The  colouring  of  this 
part  of  the  window  will  be  toned  down  to  a 


VARIORUM. 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ; or,  r 
Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1870.  i 
Edited  by  John  Trowbridge,  S.B.,  aided  by, 
S.  Kneeland,  M.D.,  and  W.  R.  Nichols.  Boston:  i 
Gonld  & Lincoln.  London:  Tiiibner  & Co.”, 
This  useful  American  Year-book  of  Science : 
and  Art  sustains  the  favourable  opinion  of  it  i 
which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed.  The  pre- : 
sent  volume  gives  a vivid  portrait  of  Professor : 
Peirce,  and  the  usual  notes  of  the  editor  on  the  i 

progress  of  Science  for  the  year  1869. 

“Russian  Metallurgical  Wotks,  Iron,  Coppar,  ■ 
and  Gold.  By  Herbert  Barry,  late  Director  of' 
the  Estates  and  Ironworks  of  Vuicksa.  London  : : 
Effingham  Wilson.  1870.”  In  this  _ small 
volume,  a plain  and  brief  account  is  given  of 
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Huesian  metallargical  works,  at  the  cOQolasion 
of  which  the  author  says, — 

*'  I think  the  facts  1 have  given  will  show  that  the  terri- 
tory which  Russia  poBscaaes,  Buaooptible  of  mineralogical 
enterprise,  is  enormous;  that  that  country  is  aa  yet 
developed  in  an  infinitesimal  proportion  only  of  its  real 
power;  and  that  it  is  only  awaiting  energy  and  enterprise 
to  make  its  production  astound  the  world." 

" Ilandbook  of  Eoglish  Coins.  By  Llewel- 

lynn  Jewitt.  London  : Tegg.”  A concise  de- 
scription is  given  in  this  Utile  voliimo  of  the 
various  denominations  of  English  coin  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  reign.  It  is 
illustrated  by  metal-coloured  plates  of  a 

good  many  of  the  coins  described. Hogg’s 

“ Secret  Code  for  Letters  or  Telegrams. 
Hogg  & Co.,  Fleet-street.”  To  prevent  the 
easy  decipherment  of  secret  correspondence, 
based  on  the  interchange  of  alphabetical  letters, 
this  card  has  been  published,  with  instructions 
for  the  introdnotion  of  key-words,  which  will 
sadly  pQzzle  the  would-be  decipherers,  and  ren- 
der all  their  attempts,  on  the  old  principles, 
useless,  nnleas  they  can  guess  the  key  word, 
which  may  be  any  single  word  whatever,  so  as  it 
be  known  to  the  correspondents  beforehand. 


gitsrttlancti. 

The  Public  Saths  and  Wasbliouses, 
3£lDg-strcet,  Camden  Town. — The  annual 
repoit  of  the  commissioners  for  these  baths  to 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  has  been  printed.  It 
states  that  the  progress  made  the  first  year 
the  institution  was  opened  has  besn  fully  main- 
tained during  the  past  year.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  amonnted  to  2,552^.  Us.  9d., 
against  3,234Z.  Is.  6d.  for  the  forty-four  weeks 
the  baths  were  opened,  1868-9.  From  the 
opening  of  the  establishment  on  the  19th  May, 
18GS,  to  the  20th  March,  18G9,  145,735  bathers 
availed  themselves  of  its  advantages ; and  for 
the  year  ending  the  19th  March,  1870,  149,4'74 
persons  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a bath.  The 
classification  is  as  follows  : — First  class,  48,361  j 
second  class,  101,110.  The  number  of  washers 
iu  the  wash-houses  has  gradually  increased, 
and  this  portion  of  the  establishment  has  been 
very  bentlioial  to  many  poor  families.  In 
1869  payment  was  made  on  9,425  separate 
occasions,  and  the  receipts  were  218J.  11s.  5d. ; 
bub  for  the  year  ending  the  19th  of  March, 
1870,  payment  was  made  on  19,620  separate 
occasions,  the  receipts  being  4802.  lis.  6d. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  that  2 5522.  11s.  9d. 
have  been  received,  and  2,1102.  11s.  expended  iu 
working  expenses  and  repairs. 

The  Building^  Trade  In  Paris. — The  fol-  i 
lowing  petition  has  been  laid  before  the  Corps 
Legislatif: — ' 

“ Gentlemen,— We,  the  undersigned,  have  the  honour  i 
of  ciilliDg  your  attention  to  the  consequouces  of  the  sus-  I 
pension  of  public  works  iu  Paris.  Numerous  construc- 
tions, contracted  for  and  commenced  some  years  since  are 
exposed  to  a probable  decay,  which  will  lead  to  heavy 
expenses  for  repairs.  The  various  bodies  of  eraftsraeu 
connected  with  our  business,  which  in  the  capital  and  its 
Buhurbs  employs  more  than  20'',(:00  men,  are  very  sorely 
tried.  Certain  heads  of  eatsblishmente  who  used  to 
employ  on  ail  averages  thousand  men,  can  now  scarcely 
fled  work  for  a hundred,  and  the  nioe-tonths  who  remain 
idle  of  course  suffer  and  complain  bitterly.  Our  stock 
aud  trade  materials  are  deteriorating,  and  the  atandsiill 
brought  on  by  the  public  adm'nistration  has  necessarily 
led  to  a scarcity  of  private  enterprise.  As  a crowning 
misfortune,  we  cannot  obtain  payment  of  the  large  sums 
due  to  us  from  the  city.  This  state  of  things  places  us 
all,  both  miisiers  and  men,  in  a state  cf  embarrusaiBCDt 
which  cannot  be  continued  wiihout  serious  danger.  Wo 
therefore  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  take  some  immediate 
steps  for  sating  us  from  the  culamitjcs  which  threaten  us, 
since  all  heucelbrih  depends  on  you."  ' 

IWew  Store  for  Castleford  Co-operative  I 
Society. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  ttore  in  ! 
connexion  with  this  society  has  been  laid  at  I 
Castletbrd.  The  society  was  formed  by  about 
a dozen  persons  in  1865,  when  operations  were 
commenced  in  a small  shop.  In  addition  to 
extensive  shops  to  be  used  as  drapery  and 
grocery  stores,  there  will  bo  a secretary’s  office, 

I a library,  and  a reading-room,  and  other  apart-  ' 

I ments,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  an  assembly- 
j room  capable  of  containing  450  persona.  The 
I building  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Maxwell 
1 &_Tuke,  of  Bury.  The  cost  of  the  new  store 
I will  be  about  1,5862.  The  land  involved  an  out- 
i lay  of  3652.  153.  The  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Kassell,  Brothers, 

I masons  and  excavators,  Castleford  j Messrs. 

Shuttleworth,  Brothers,  joiners,  Keighley  ; Mr. 

|.  J.  Binns,  plasterer,  Castleford;  Mr.  T.  Laister, 
ti  painter,  Castleford  ; Mr.  Doyle,  plumber,  Leeds; 

I;  and  Mr.  Pycock,  slater,  Leeds. 


Society  for  tbe  Encouragement  of  tbe 
Fine  .Arts, — On  the  2od  Dr.  Westland  Marston 
delivered  a lecture  to  the  members  of  this  society 
on  the  “ Tragic  Element  in  the  Drama  and 
Fiction  ; ” Dr.  Doran  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer, 
premising  that  his  address  would  be  confined  to 
a few  bints  connected  with  the  present  condition 
of  tragic  art,  declared  that  at  no  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  literature  was  there  so  much 
distaste  for  tragedy.  Pleasure  and  deep  spiritual 
emotion  at  the  present  day  were  incompatible 
terms,  the  popnlar  taste  being  in  favour  of 
perilous  adventures  aud  miraculous  escapes. 
One  cause  of  this  was  the  passion  for  realism 
which  seized  upon  the  photographic  appearances 
of  life,  and  neglected  the  essential  parts  ; another 
the  monotony  of  modern  society  that  made  it  bad 
taste  to  feel,  and  reduced  everything  to  a dead 
level  of  indifference.  It  was  the  fashion  now  to 
be  ashamed  of  showing  spirit.  In  some  degree 
all  art  takes  notice  of  externals,  bub  it  should 
not  be  bounded  by  them.  At  its  close  a short 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Doran  attributed 
much  of  the  falling  off  in  the  tragic  art  to  the 
want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  actors.  Dr. 
Doran  drew  a comparison  between  the  methods 
employed  by  celebrated  English  and  foreign 
actors,  in  order  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the 
proper  pitch  of  tragic  e.xcitement,  insisting  that 
our  actors  had  managed  ibis  more  naturally  than 
the  French. 

Tbe  Brltisb  Association  Committee  on 

Sewag^o. — There  seems  to  be  a bitch  in  the 
working  of  this  committee.  It  consisted  of  six 
members,  nominated  by  the  association;  bub  .at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Hope,  throe  professors, 
Williamson,  Marshall,  and  Coifield,  were  nomi- 
nated, as  a sort  of  colleagues,  or  extra  committee 
men;  and  these  three,  with  Mr.  Hope,  have 
outvoted  the  other  gentlemen  present  nneZ  voting, 
on  a question  of  payment  of  personal  expenses. 
The  only  voters  in  the  minority,  Professor 
WankJyn  and  Dr.  Paul,  have  accordingly 
written  to  the  corporations,  &o.,  subsoribiDg  the 
fund,  and  they  state  that  the  replies  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  very  fact  of  a subscription  to  the 
committee  implies  that  the  personal  expenses  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  other  expenses,  are  to 
be  met  by  means  of  it.  Mr.  Hope  and  his 
nominees  are  not  likely,  therefore,  after  all,  to 
be  able  to  shonlder  out  the  original  committee 
and  have  it  all  their  own  way  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  fund  and  the  resultant  disposal  of  the 
question  of  sewage  treatmoab  and  utilisation, 
The  minority  question  the  right  of  the  three 
professors  to  vote  at  all  on  the  committee  nomi- 
nated  by  the  association. 

Summer  G-arden  Society. — ^The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  this  society, 
situated  within  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
Willosden  Junction  Station  on  the  North  London 
Railway,  was  celebrated  on  Sunday.  These 
gardens  have  been  established  by  a body  of 
working  men  under  the  tide  of  ths  Summer 
Garden  Society,  and  will  be  conducted  on  a 
piinciple  popular  on  the  Contiuent,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Henry  Bolleter.  The  ad- 
mission  is  by  season  ticket  only,  at  the  price  of 
Is.,  and  admitting  nntil  September  next,  the 
children  of  members  under  twelve  years  of  age 
being  admitted  free  with  their  parents,  it  being 
the  object  of  the  society  that  the  gardens  should 
become  a summer  resort  for  families.  On  week- 
days, among  tbe  other  amusements  provided  are 
cricket,  bowls,  quoits,  athletic  sports,  and 
dancing,  on  a large  platform,  with  special  amuse- 
ments for  children.  On  Sundays  the  gardens 
will  be  opened  in  tbe  afternoon  for  promenade, 
with  instrumental  band,  which  will  play  from 
four  until  eight  in  tbe  evening.  No  persons  but 
those  holding  season  tickets  will  be  admitted 
into  the  grounds. 

CliftOD,  Beds. — In  an  outlying  portion  of 
this  parish,  called  Clifton  Fields,  an  infant- 
school  has  been  erected,  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  rector;  and  the  village  church  has  been 
provided  with  additional  bells,  for  chiming. 
The  original  peal  consisted  of  five  bells,  the 
tenor,  or  largest  bell,  weighing  about  11 J cwt.; 
to  these  ten  Lave  been  added  by  the  rector, 
chiefly  with  a view  to  the  contemplated  chimes. 
Messrs.  Mears  & Staiubauk  supplied  the  new 
bells.  The  chiming  machine  was  manufactured 
and  designed  by  Messrs.  Giilett  & Bland,  at 
their  steam  clock  factory,  Croydon,  Surrey.  It 
is  fixed  in  the  same  chamber  (below  the  bells*) 
as  the  clock  with  which  it  is  connected  hy 
of  a lever,  which  sets  the  machinery  in 
every  three  hours. 


A New  Motive  Power  in  Aid  of  steam. 

How  to  generate  steam  quickly,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  inexpensively,  has  remained  one  of  the 
problems  left  to  engineers  to  solve.  Mr.  Gal- 
loway has  invented  an  apparatus  which,  whilst 
it  does  not  claim  to  supersede  all  steam  boilers 
at  present  in  use,  yet  claims  that  it  can  be  affixed 
to  them  readily,  and,  once  applied,  save  50  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  pay  for  itself  within 
one  year.  These  are  bold  assertions,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  use 
steam  power.  The  inveutioo,  as  we  understand 
it,  consists  in  the  application  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  is  first  of  all  pumped  down  a pip©  passing 
through  the  flue,  the  air  being  heated  on  its 
passage  j the  pipe  is  continued  under  the  furnace, 
and  passing  through  returns  on  the  back  under 
the  ^fire  bars ; aud  the  temperature  of  the  air 
having  thus  become  raised  by  tbe  waste  heat  is 
driven  into  the  boiler,  and  helps  to  generate 
steam  in  the  chamber,  the  action  of  the  piston 
rod  assisting  the  process. 

ZVoyal  Eortlcultural  Society. — On  Wed- 
nesday last  the  great  show  of  the  season  at  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  took 
place.  The  display  of  plants,  flowers,  aud  fruit 
was  excellent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  in  every 
respect  successful.  The  attendance  of  visitors 
was  very  numerous.  An  importaut  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  exhibition  of  rhododendrons  by 
Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill  Nursery,  under  the 
marquee.  Several  thousands  of  trees  were  set 
in  groups  upon  undulating  land,  and  the  masses 
of  bloom  of  various  tints,  well  arranged  and 
divided  by  walks,  to  the  spectator  on  an  elevated 
spot,  were  very  effective.  In  the  general  exhibi- 
tion the  orchids  were  a remarkable  collection, 
and  the  fine  foliage  plants  were  numerous  and  of 
great  merit.  The  azaleas  were  not  quite  so  good 
as  usual. 

Oxford  Arcbltectural  Society, — The  mem- 
bers and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
have  visited  Rycote  and  Thame.  The  remains 
of  the  mansion  at  Rycote  were  first  examined. 
They  are  bat  a small  portion  of  the  original 
mausioD,  which  was  almost  a palace.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  residence  for  a time  of  two  crowned 
heads.  An  account  of  the  leading  features  of 
tho  church  was  read  by  Mr.  Bruton.  The  mem- 
bers then  continued  their  journey  to  Thame, 
when  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  church 
were  described  and  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Payne, 
of  Charsley’s  Hall.  The  Prebeudul  house  was 
next  visited;  as  also  the  grammar-school  of 
Thame.  The  next  excursion  included  Somerton, 
North  Aston,  Steeple  Aston,  Lower  Heyford, 
Hey  ford  Warren,  and,  if  time  permitted,  Rousham. 
Warwick  was  next  to  be  visited. 

Brougbton  Footbridge,  Manchester. — 

Theceremony  of  opening  the  newsuspension  foot- 
bridge which  has  been  erected  at  the  foot  of 
Hoogh-laue,  between  Broughton  and  Peel  Park, 
took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  centre 
opening  is  135  ft.  in  length,  bub  the  entire 
length  of  the  structure  is  240  ft.  The  footway 
is  6 ft.  wide,  aud  the  ironwork,  of  which  there 
are  some  20  tons,  rests  upon  two  atone  piers, 
while  the  chains  are  attached  to  anchors  of  con- 
siderable weight  on  each  bank  of  the  river. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  which  has  been 
defrayed  wholly  out  of  the  Broughton  rates,  is 
about  1,0002.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Caw- 
ley & Newton,  and  the  contractors  for  the  iron- 
work, Messrs.  W.  Mahon  & Co.,  Ardwick;  and 
for  the  masonwork,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  builder. 

“ Hammersmitb  Bridge.  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  The  report  stated 
that  the  tolls  collected  from  the  25th  of  April, 
18G9,  to  30th  of  April,  1870,  amounted  to  6,1432., 
making  the  total  receipts  from  all  quarters,  in- 
oluding  a previous  balance,  6,7332.,  while  the 
total  expenditure  had  been  2,1822.  A dividend 
of  22.  2s.  per  share  was  recommended,  which 
would  absorb  3,3132.  IGs.  ; and  after  increasing 
the  reserve  to  2,U002.,  there  remained  a balance 
of  842.  in  hand. 

Boyal  Gallery  of  Illustratlont — Ages  Ago 
aud  Beggar  my  No’glibour  are  advertised  for  the 
last  perlormauco  on  June  IStb.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  a novelty,  from.thepen  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  entitled  Oitr  Ziland  Home,  will  be  pro- 
dneed.  Fur  this  Mr.  German  Reed  has  composed 
the  music. 

Cause  and  Effect. — A telegram  from  Madras 
says, — ‘‘  Cholera  is  assuming  an  epidemic  form. 
Tbe  effluvium  from  the  river  is  frightful.” 
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I^ortbera  Architectural  Students’ 
Society. — On  the  Slat  ult.,  tho  winter  aeasion 
of  thia  aociety  waa  bronght  to  a close.  The 
members  met  in  tho  anteroom  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  report  of  the' 
committee  and  the  treasurers’  statement  were 
submitted  and  approved.  The  president  (Mr. 
W.  L.  Newcombo)  then  delivered  an  address 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  after  which  the 
election  of  officers  for  tho  ensuing  year,  took 
place  with  the  following  result : — President, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Newoombe ; vico.president,  Mr.  J. 
Morton  3 honorary  secrobary  and  treasurer,  Mr. 

J.  Oswald  3 committee,  Messrs.  Bedlington, 
Oliver,  Spence,  and  Thornhill.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  society  will  hold  meetings  occasioually 
at  some  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
district. 

Discoveries. — At  Wigmore  Castle,  Ilereford- 
shire,  the  other  day,  some  workmen,  digging, 
found  a dungeon  communicating  with  another, 
of  eqnal  size,  each  about  15  ft.  square,  and 
covered  with  arched  stone  roofs.  They  wore 
approached  by  means  of  stone  staircases,  which 
have  been  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  tho  ruins  for 
many  years.  In  the  stonework  of  the  side-walla 
wore  embedded  large,  strong  iron  staples,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  securing  prisoners 
during  the  civil  wars. A Gallo-Eoman  ceme- 

tery has  jnsb  been  discovered  at  Gi^vres  (Loir- 
et-Cher).  A considerable  number  of  urns  and 
funereal  vases  of  very  curious  workmanship 
have  been  found. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. — Tho 

restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  has  been  i 
decided  on,  and  will  be  commenced  in  the  ensuing  I 
vacation.  Much  labour  and  coat  will  be  involved  ' 
in  the  restoration  of  the  nave, — principally  tho 
windows.  These  wiudows  were  first  of  all  Nor- 
man,and  that  next,  for  the  mo3bparb,wa8  altered 
to  the  Perpendicular,  and  finally,  all  the  traceries 
were  taken  out  to  make  room  for  the  stained 
glass  now’  to  be  observed  therein.  Such  of  the 
windows  as  were  thus  altered  will  be  restored  to 
the  Perpendicular.  The  two  in  the  south  side 
will  not  be  included  iu  the  list.  These  will 
remain  Norman,  in  conformity  with  tho  chancel 
window,  as  it  is  to  be. 

Islington  Worliliouse.  — A curious  scene 
occurred  at  the  meeting  of  the  laliogton 
guardians  on  the  3rd,  tho  builder,  Mr.  Nutt, 
imploring  the  architect,  !Mr.  Burden,  to  go  round 
the  building  with  him  and  point  out  what  was 
not  to  his  satisfaction  3 and  the  architect 
resolutely  refusing  to  do  anything  of  the  sort 
until  Mr.  Nutt  had  written  him  a letter  saying 
that  the  works  had  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specification.  The  Guardians 
begged  and  prayed,  but  all  in  vain.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  architect  agreed  to  go  over  the 
works  with  a sub-committee  of  the  Board,  the 
builder  and  clerk  of  the  works  being  present. 

The  New  Market,  Madeley. — Arrange- 
ments having  been  made  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor  for  holding  a market  here,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a snitable  building,  a contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Nevibt  Brothers, 
of  Ironbridge,  for  its  erection,  and  the  work  is 
now  being  proceeded  with.  The  building  will  be 
60  ft.  by  70  ft.  in  the  iuterior,  and  will  consist  of 
red  and  white  brick,  with  iron  roof.  The  front 
will  have  a parapet,  also  two  entrances,  and  the 
interior  will  be  well  supplied  with  stalls,  classified 
to  suit  dealers  in  various  kinds  of  goods. 

Enormous  Conflagration  at  Constaotl' 
nople. — A fearful  fire  has  occnrred  in  Pera.  In 
consequence  of  a strong  wind  the  flames  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  E nglish  E mbassy , 
the  American  and  Portugneso  Consulates,  the 
Naonn  Theatre,  the  Palace  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  many  churches,  mosques,  and  several 
thonsand  honses  .and  shops  in  the  finest  part  of 
Pera,  were  completely  destroyed.  Several 
persons  were  killed  and  others  wounded.  The 
loss  is  immense.  Thousands  of  families  are 
rendered  homeless. 

Theatrical  Scaffolding. — A sad  accident 
has  occurred  in  the  Alhambra  Music-hall,  Lei- 
cester-square,  through  carelessness  in  the  fixture 
of  a scaffolding  on  which  fourteen  or  fifieen 
young  girls  were  placed.  No  less  than  eleven  of 
them  were  injured,  some  of  them  very  seriously, 
the  arm  of  one  being  broken,  the  ankle  of 
another  dislocated,  a rib  of  a third  broken,  and 
others  bruised.  Nothing,  probably,  bnt  fear 
of  the  manager’s  personal  inspection  of  such 
Bcaffoldings  can  prevent  such  carelessness  and 
such  “ accidents.”  Official  inspection  is,  we 
suppose,  out  of  the  question. 


Value  of  Eaud  in  Walworth. — At  a sale 
of  fifc,y-ono  bnilding  plots,  frontiug  or  abutting 
upon  a new  street,  lately  let  by  anction,  large 
prices  were  obtained.  The  lots  cover  abonb  an 
acre  and  a quarter  of  land,  and  the  ground- 
rents  reachfki  a total  of  49  ij.  lOi.  per  annnm. 
Thia  is  at  the  rate  of  3951.  12d,  per  acre,  which, 
cipitalized  nt  twenty-five  years’  parohnae,  gives 
9,8901.  per  acre  as  the  value  of  the  fee  simple. 


The  Thames  Embankment. — The  Board 
of  Works  has  decided  that  the  name  Victoria 
Embankment  shall  be  applied  to  the  Northern 
Thames  Embankment,  and  Albert  Embankment 
w that  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 


TENDERS. 


For  entsrpeaient  of  hoose  for  Mr.  J.  II.  Clarko,  at 
Ciiatle-hill,  Maideahead.  Mr,  J.  il.  Rusblbrth,  archi- 
tect : — 

Kogers £3,5S0 


Eoi 


a, 495  0 0 


For  hnu«e  and  shop,  High-street,  Kensington,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Trims.  Mr.  John  Cox,  Motiitect.  Qiiantitiea 
supplied  liy  Mr.  Sidney  Young 

Hockly 

Roberta  

Conder 

Manley  k Rogers 

Scrivener  & White  

Cooke  & Green -1, 367 

Longmire  & Burge  4,355  0 0 

Goodman  4,105  0 0 


,.£1,849 
..  4,760 
..  -1,517 
. 4,396 

4,368 


For  B detached  villa  at  Croydon,  for  Mr.  E 
Messrs,  iliue  k Sous,  architects 

1st.  2nd. 

Pollard  ; 

Shilletj  

Roberts 

Glaskia 

Nightiugtile  

Jarrett  

SharpingtOQ  & Cole 

Hallidge 

IVoodivard  

Pe8kett&  Taylor 

Bowler  & Co 

J.  & a.  Wright  

Laurie  

Wood  & Co 

Willoughby  & Mead 

Thomas 

nutchinson  (accepted) 


Mas 


i & Brisbey  1,U/ 


£I,8in  £1,903 

1,525  1,689 

1,4'0  1,485 

1,398  1,493 

1,350  1,440 

1,33)  1,399 

1,313  1,384 

1,310  1,380 

1,290  1,355 

1,271  1,354 

1,243  1,177 

1,247  1,317 

1,240  1,316 

1,229  1,290 

1,152  1,213 

1,112  1,2J8 

1,100 


For  two  proposed  houses  in  Wynne-road,  Briiton.  Mr, 
E.  G.  Colman,  architect 

Kent £3,350  0 0 

Drury  1,983  0 0 

Maxwell  1,950  0 0 

Braahior,  jun.  (accepted)  1,815  0 0 


For  two  hnusos  at  Hendon,  for  Mr.  P.  Rouse. 
J.  Nicholl,  architect  : — 

I' Anson  £4,475  0 

Donn  4,398  0 

Longmire  & Burge  4,39-5  0 

Kdby  4,187  0 

Manley  & Rogers 4,163  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  3,  King-street,  Cheapside. 
Christian,  architect 

Cook £1,988  0 

Fish . 1,951  0 

Ashby  & Horner  1,670  0 

Ashby  & Son 1,633  0 

.Taokaon  li  Shaw  1,605  0 

Brass  1,567  0 

Sharpington  A Cole 1,497  0 


For  the  erection  of  seed  stores,  R-»ading,  for  Messra. 
Sutton  & Sons.  Messrs.  W'ln.  & J.  T.  Browo,  architects. 
Qaautities  supplied 

Dunn  £710  0 0 

Wheeler,  Brothers 7-0  0 0 

Sheppard  697  0 0 

Strong 690  0 0 

Barnieoat  685  0 0 

Woodrutie  (acerpted)  677  10  0 


For  making  certain  alterations  andadditions  to  Huuter- 
eoinbe  House,  near  Maidenhea  I.  Berks.  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ranwell : — 

Silver  &;  Sou  £1,64)  0 0 

Webb  

Reavell  

Almond  & Webb  

Woodbridge  

Nightingale  

Taylor 

Gibson,  Brothers  (accepted) 


1,475  0 
l.'l'O  0 
1,373  0 
1,370  0 
1,338  0 
3,348  7 
1,234  0 


1,140 


For  St.  Paul’s  Ticarnge  House,  Peterborough.  Mr.  E, 
Browning,  architect; — 

House.  Stable,  &c. 

Perkins  & Sons  £1,407  0 0 ..,,..£110  0 0 

Richardson  & Roberts  1,343  0 0 104  0 0 

Halliday  A Cave 1,320  0 0 103  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor  3,297  0 0 100  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted)  1,387  10  0 1C6  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  district  of  3t.  Mary,  Kilborn.  Mr. 

William  Smith,  architect 

Brown 

Fotley 

Yerbury  

Patman  & Fotheringham  .... 

Keyes  A Head  

Sawyer  

Newman  &-  Mann 

Muulcy  & Rogers  (accepted) 


..£1,494  0 0 
1,366  0 0 
..  1,307  0 0 
..  1,393  0 0 
..  1,3'?2  0 0 
..  ],2.14  0 0 

..  1,216  0 0 
..  1,157  0 0 


For  repairing  twenty-fonr  houses  at  Upper  Svdenham, 
for  Britiah  Empire  Life  Assuraoca  Company. 
McDougald,  architect:— 

Williams  & Son  .£777  0 0 

Piorpoint  738  0 0 

Sajer  726  0 0 

Davies 678  0 0 

Stoner 557  0 0 

Roy..... 635  0 0 


For  new  brewery  and  stables,  for  Messrs.  W.  & B. 
Richard’,  Sh^pherd's-bush.  Messrs.  Davi.son  k Scamell, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  k Son 

Myers £3,350  0 0 

Hockley 3,686  0 0 

Br.isi  3,690  0 0 

Hill  & Co 3.540  0 0 

Ashby  & 3,610  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,417  0 0 

Hart  (accepted)  3,250  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Homo  Farm,  Hal- 
stead, Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Atkins.  Mr.  John  Jeffkins^ 
architect 

Yaivs  

Banks 

Grover  (accepted)  


..  £859  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  eight  cottages,  called  Yew 
Tree-row,  Ua'stead,  Kent,  for  Mf.  J.  P.  Atkins.  Mr,  John 
Jefl’kins,  architect > 

Blundell £196  10  0 

Grover  (accepted)  lil  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-dotached  villas,  for  Dr.  Hirschlield* 
Mr.  W.  K.  Knapp,  architect!— 

Capps  A Ritso  (accepted) £3,400  0 0 


For  house  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  A.  Wilson.  Mr.  J.  1 
Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

iloui'o.  Stables. 

Myers  k Sons £3.176  £254 

Hart  2,600  195 

Dove  2,595  185 

Dove,  Brothers  2,565  195 

Wallis  iS  Clements 2,55 : 200 

Sharpington  & Cole  ...  s.;)33 

Henshaw  2,013 

Jackson  & Shaw 2,532 

Lougmire  k Burge  ...  2,511 

Anscorab  2,413 

Turner  A Sous 2,387 


30l> 


For  house  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  Lyall. 
Hooker,  architfct.  Quantities  supplied 

Anscomb  (accepted)  £1,655 


For  repairs  to  four  houses.  Acacia-road,  Sydenham,  for 
the  above  Company  :— 

Sayer  £4.9)  0 0 

Pierpoiut  380  0 0 

Wiliiains  A Son  325  0 0 

Rov 275  0 0 

Stoner 213  0 0 


For  repairing  thirty  houses,  Chaplin-strest,  Forest-hill, 
for  the  same  Company  : — 

Williams  k Son  £993  0 0 


Roy  ,, 
Pierpoiut  . 

Stoner 

Davies  .... 
Sayer  


For  now  lecture-hall.  Hare-court  Chapel.  Mr,.' 

CUaii'eild,  architect:— 

Ashby  A Sons  £1,303  0 

Dove  Brothers 1,295  0 

Conder 1,202  0 

■Williams  A Son 1,288  0 

Higgs  1,234  0 

Browne  A Robinson  1,19)  0 

Scrivener  A White  1,153  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  enlargement  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  College, 
Cheshuut.  First  nortion.  Messrs.  Lander  A Bcdeils, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

A Cl  "■  ''  '' 


W’illiams  A Sons  ... 
Manley  A Rogers.., 

Sewell  A Son 

Mann  


5,M50  0 
4,96)  0 
4,953  0 
4,895 


4,8S2  0 0 


Browne  A Robinson 

Axford 

Grover 

Henshaw 


4,748  0 0 


Dove,  Brothers  (accepted) 


W.  It.  K.-Eend»l.-A.  D.  D.-8.  i San.— if.  & L.-B.-Il.  Y.— 
J.  P.-C.  *N.-K.  \V.-J.  P.-A.  H.-J,  G.-D.  C.  B.-A.  G,-W.  S.— 
R.  P.-A.R.-H.  L-J.  P.-B.A  U.-G.  W.  R.-D«  L.  4 Cu,-W.  E.— 
Nawj.-G.  B.-W.  J.-C.  H.  J.-M.  & R.— E,  B.— U.  H.  B.— 
W.  P.  (CtiiiuaBJ  on  more  lh»n  oae  miscmceptlon).— H.  U.  C.  6en4 
pMlicnlars).— R.  W.  (4tud  notes),— Honesty  (Uke  lej.vi  si'lvics). 

e mte  compellcU  to  decUiib  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
sddreuM. 

I statementa  of  t»ut»,  U»ts  ot  Tenders,  ie , ranst  bs  accitapanieA- 
Ue  usms  and  address  of  tbo  sender,  not  nocusaiUy  for 

publicstloD. 

Note.— Ths  retiwnslblUiy  of  slgusd  article’,  and  papers  read  a4 
publio  meetings,  res’.i,  ot  course,  with  the  authors. 


ADVERTiSEMENTS. 


iu  1 vol.  demy  4to.  fancy  hoard*,  gilt  edges,  lOu  6 '. 

EOKGE  0KUIK8HA.NK  ([ll^tratod  by). 

Compriiing  Eluhlytwo  Selejied  l;luitrari>us  oaSte  l,Stone» 
and  Wood.  Wilh  Letterpress  D'scriptioa. 

London  : WIlAIaH  TE6G,  Paucras-lauo,  Cneaps'.de.  , 
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DOULTON  & GO. 

HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WORKS  IN 

LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTEICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

And  are  thus  able  to  Supply  their  various  Manufactures  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 


BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 

Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  have  just  completed  large  Works  at  ROWLEY  REGIS 

For  this  MANUFACTURE  ; and  with  their  IMPROVED  MACHINERY  are  PRODUCING 

BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  GOODS  of  VERY  SUPERIOR  FINISH  & HARDNESS, 

at  Low  Pri^s.  This  Material,  from  its  extreme  hardness  and  durability,  is  admirably  adapted  for  PAVING  FOOTPATHS  RAILWAY 
STATIONS,  CARRIAGE  CROSSINGS,  and  STABLES;  also  for  COPINGS,  PLINTHS,  SEWER  BOTTOMS,  &o. 

THESE  BLUE  GOODS  MAY  BE  CONSIGNED 


DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COHNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILIYAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAT  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK,  E. 

Or  may  be  sent  by  Rail  direct  to  ST.  PANCRAS.  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS;  also  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM ; and  ISOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES, 

From  2 iuohes  to  30  inches  diameter. 

A LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  KEPT  at  each  of  the  WORKS,  and  at  LAMBETH  ; CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK : GRANVILLE  WHARF 
BIRMINGHAM;  SOHO-STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  and  RUE  MARTEL,  PARIS. 


I DOULTON’ 

^ Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  no' 

STOCK  at  LAMBETH,  specimens  aiso  on  view  at  the  Urystal  Falace;  and  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit-street,  W. 

I BOULTON’S  SMOKE  and  AIR  FLUES, 

I Combining  a Passage  for  the  Smoke,  with  the  Means  of  Ventilation. 

' FLUE  PIPES,  Round  or  Oblong.  These  Pipes  increase  the  Draught,  clean  easily,  and  form  a perfect  passage  for  the  smoke. 

I SOLE  MANUEACTUBEBS  OE  BILLING’S  PATENT  TEPlRA  COTTA  TERMINALS. 

1 TERRA  COTTA  CHIMAIEY  TOPS, 

‘j  WARRANTED  IMPERISHABLE.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  PATTERNS  ALWAYS  on  HAND. 

DCULTON’S  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FIGURES, 

I BALUSTRADiNG,  &c. 

|[  and  ALL  KINDS  OF  HORTICULTURAL  ORNAMENTS  AND  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

!1  BOULTON’S  PATENT  INVERT  AND~JUNCTION  BLOCKS, 

I And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

‘ DUTCH  TILES;  BED,  BLUB,  and  BUFF  PAVING  TILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  he. 

! STOREWARE  SINES,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent. 

’ A L L _ K I N D S OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

I All  descriptiona  of  GENERAL  STONEWARE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &c.  for  Exportation. 


S ARCHITECTUML TERRA  GOTTA. 

w paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Manufacture,  and  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  view  their 


B©ni.T©M  & ©O. 

CHIEF  OFFICES  and  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON 

(WHERE  ALL  LETTERS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED)  ; 


j And  at  ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE;  SMETHWICK,  near  BIRMINGHAM  ; 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM; 

iST.  HELEN’S,  LANCASHIRE;  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  RUE  MARTEL,  PARIS, 


WHERE  ANT  OF  THEIR  MANUFACTURES  CAN  BE  HAD. 


SEPARATE  LISTS  ©F  PRICES  O 5M  A P P L t C A T 8 © 


[June  11,  1870. 


AAIANTED,  by  a Builder’s  late  Superiu- 

V V Uudenl.  ft  SITUATION  &s  M ONAGER,  or  SupBilnUDdent, 


good  Londoa  Office, 

a8?I3i”nT.  I«  sneat  diaujhtitnaa,  • 
rork,  iDeladlDg  PBrs^.otive,^U|reylD^,  i 

itiinoa  i^jOQftpp 


WANTED,  by  one  of  first-class  experience, 

ft  SITDATlOS'as  9HOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FORKUAN,  or  a 
qtuntltr  of  good  Julofr's  Work  by  the  Plaoe.  Fic»t  eU«  to.U- 


previvua  emplojere  - 


\T7ANTED,  by  a young  INIan  from  tbe 

VV  c-nufy,  ft  eirUATlON  inT.iwo,  M PA'NrER.  PAPER- 


ITALY 


HANDBOOK  of  CENTRAL 
FLORENCE.  lOs. 

HANDBOOKofROME  and  its  ENVIRONS.  Os. 
HANDBOOK  of  SOUTH  ITALY  and  NAPLES. 

HANDBOOK  of  SICILY  and  PALERMO.  12s. 
HANDBOOK  of  PORTUGAL  and  LISBON. 


TO  DE'JORATOBP. 


rVTANTED,  by  aYonoe  Man, -who  is  a good 

VV  Pftlnler,  4c.  a SirUATION  M lllPHOS'ER  to  ft  UHCO- 
lATOR  for  two  or  three  yeatB.— Addresr,  F.  M.  3.  S2,  Lever  street, 


RATOR 


I.on<loD. 


WANTED, 

VV  GE.nBBAL 


HANDBOOK  of  SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA. 
2 vols.  2 Is. 

HANDBOOK  of  EGYPT  and  the  NILE.  ISs. 
HANDBOOK  of  SYRUV  and  PALESTINE. 
2 vola.  243. 

HANDBOOK  of  BOMBAY  and  MADR.^S. 

2 vols.  12s.  each. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACrORa,  *0. 

KE-ENGAGb;MENT 

FOREMAN  or  CLKRK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
tboroughly  praotlcftl,  steady,  and  eoergaiic  man.  thoroughly 
experienced,  and  converaant  wi  li  the  mftuag.uiBnt  of  »ll  trades, 
■;8.  &c.  Fir.torless  references  and  teattmonlala.— 
of  "The  Builler." 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OrUF.RS. 

■\17 ANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

YV  CLERK  ol  WORKS  or  as  OENER.Ab  FOREMAN,  by  a 
(hcrongtly  practical  Mft-i.  Well  up  In  levelling,  plotting  section*, 

• • gc  of  town',  tnone'ling.  tea  wells,  aul  hoevy  building  opeta- 

-Addrce.  J.  A.  24,  Uerberi-street.  Holton,  Loudon,  N. 


elf.  11- 


leady,  NE3FI  ELD'S  ABCHITKCTtJRE.  p 
oilginaDy  i-abilthed  st  ol, 

;!PECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHI- 

^ TfiflURF,  f'oni  fkflchrs  made  in  France  and  lUly. 

By  W.  tllhN  NEdFIhLli  Architect. 

ICO  Plate*,  handaotuely  half 

London  ; ALFRED  TARRANl'.  ll.Serle-tt 
and  all  Booktelleii 


MURRAY’S  KNAPSACK  GUIDES. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  SWITZERLAND. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  ITALY.  63. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  the  TYROL.  6s. 
KNAPSACK  GUIDE  to  NORWAY.  5b. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-etreet. 


TO  BDILDBfta,  PLUMBERS,  I’AINTKRS,  GLAZIBRS.  4o. 

'ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a 

SITUATION  In  tbe  abort-named  branch.*  and  otherwise. 
Generally  usdul  In  the  building  tr.ilei.  Can  take  charge  of  work  If 
rroutred.  ttages  moderate.  Good  referriicB*. — Direct,  A.  B.  d7, 
Kichmond-street.  Maida-hlll,  Bl.  Mirjlebjue. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUUBER3,  *r 


iViau-ile'.d) 


ECHITECIUEAL  BOOKS.— A NEW 

li.OOUE  of  Ei-glirh  and  Foreign  BOOK'4  <n  AKCHI- 
TECTUhE,  BUILU1N4.  OK.NaMKNT,  tbe  FINE 
Warded  Orati'  aud  Pj-t-free  to  all  varu.on  application  to  BRAULbt 
TIKIMAH  BATBFOKD.  Aichiieotural  aiid  Bugiueerlng  Bjokaeller, 
High  Holooi  ■ 


t„.(  Tinhii.hail  R.eotd  Kditlon.  Price  1*.  I P r post,  13  ataiop •. 

CONSTBUOTING 

.8  SThEECS  and  THOROUGHFARES 
CITIES,  by  which  Mud  ftud  Du> 
the  Exp  Ore  of  the  ilainu 


Ihe  BURKACES  of 

L'lNbcN  Hbd  otter  gr«a 
be  gieatly  dlajlnlsl 


By  jisbPH  MITCHELL,  F.R  S.F.  F.O.S.  Civil  Engineer  Member 
of  Iiiell'.  Civil  Eng.  aud  la'e  GernKl  Iiiepec'.ot  of  Ro..ds  aud 


17"  ELLY’S  PKAOTIOAL  BUILDERS’ 



!.«?M<toiiaUaud  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architrct  of 
-neare  1 by  se-eml  ex,.-rUi.ced  Mra-nring  Surr;eyon 

ilta.  Royal  Bvo.  price  >"’i-"' 

London  : Published  b; 

MARSHALL 
Of  wboi 


Arllflcei 
Ahstroel  of  me  i>e 
of  Building*.  Br'''* 

present  Value  of -Mai 


Pratt  c. 


w luUtiniia 


1 PETER  'NICHOLSON’S  „ , , , 

i.  1 E- ...I  CASlNFf  MAKING.  Reslaed  by 


C-RPENTBY,  JOINERV, 
TIiEDGOLD:  being  a 


; filMPKIN  . 
.teller' 

(he  following 

PRACTICAL 
S’O.  I 
of  Lli 


"‘^rypFTEinNHCHoLsON’S  PRACTICAL 

AYINS  and  PLASIERING  (revised  by  TRED- 
MASONRY.  BBlCKL.AYif-s.au  uew  aud  compb 


rbit-h  U added  a variety 
■oyed. 


r,ogia>iiia».  , , Wurt*  at  3i  or  in  kofttus,  Ji>». 

’"“..“BTsIGNS  for  .COTTAGE 


SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS  Q 

VT.  and  Contractors  for  any  class  of  Subnurlne  Work,  inch  as 

Repairing  Dock-gatee,  Iiiveru,  Uuderplnnlur  Q'lay-waUj,  81.  king 
Cylinders  for  BridKes.  Worklug  at  Sunken  VaaaoK,  4;.  — Private  t 
Residence,  50.  Qlaast’iue-slreet,  B itlersea  P.»rk. 

■PARTNERSHIP.— A thoroughly  competent  I 

X and  energetic  BUILDER’S  ASSISTANT  IS  deslrobs  of  entering  j 

into  PARTNEhSHIP,  or  iiicceedilig  to  a well-eiunllshed  Iluildei  a ’ 
Businef*.  CftU  cominand  eome  capital.  Country  preferred.— Ad- 
dress, with  pnrtlcnUrs  and  terms,  to  F.  B.  I’-l,  Wejmculh-ilreet.  ^ 
Oxford  street,  Msneheater. 

TO  FIBST-CLABS  DRAUGHTSMEN.  _ j 

A N Architect  requires  an  expeditious  and 

J\.  skilful  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Well  Dp  In  PenpecUses  and  ' 
Gothic  details.— Address,  to  M.  1.  B.  A.  care  of  the  Housekeepe.-,  J.  v 
Lancsaler-pUce,  B.raud,  W.G. 

A N ARCHITECT  requires  a well-educated 

J\.  YOUTH  ss  IMPROVER,  and  to  make  himself  uiafnl. 
Nomiral  salary  for  Ihu  flrst  josg— Addreet,  F.  E.  I.  B.  A.  Smith* 
Library.  11,  Duke-atreet.  Ad-lphl,  W.C. 

A PPRENTICB  (Out-door)  WANTED,  to 

J\.  the  GLAZ-ER'd  DIAMOND  M.tNUFACrUBlNQ.  Premium 
re  ulred.— 2,  Clou,'e«ley-atreet,  Llyerpiol-ruil 

/~iITY,  COUNTY,  and  BOROUGH  SUR- 

V o'  VLYORS.-Piindpal  MANAGING  CLERK,  batweeu  nine  and 
l^years  In  tbe  office  of  oue  of  the  oldett  ectsolished,  solicits  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Auctioneers  are  earnestly  requeued  to  repW  to 
tbis.-Addfees,  PERSEVERANCE,  ■J.d.  Moualer-street.  Regent  . Faik, 

TAISTRICr  SURVEYOR  of  HIGHWAYS 

1 / WANTRD.-The  Highway  Board  of  the  Leylan.l  Hundred 
uI7hwayDl*lrlct»re  In  wsut  of  a DISTRICF  SURVEYOR  under 

th»  Highway  Act*.  He  inuit  be  nnder  forty-five  year*  of  ago,  i,nd 

will  re  required  to  devote  tb«  white  of  liH  time  to  the  petfoimmce 
of  the  duties  of  bis  office.  H,  must  ie<ide  lu  the  dlstrlot,  and  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  2004.  Salary.  lllOf.  a year,  and  40/.  a year 
fur  a horte  and  gig.  whibh  he  will  he  require!  to  provide  and  keep  — 
AorliC’tlons,  lu  caudicate  sown  h.ind  writing,  stating  ago.  with  tes- 
timonial* 4c  to  be  sent  lo  RICHARD  JACKSON,  Solicitor,  Clerk 
to  the  LcjUcd  Hundred  Highway  Board, Chorlay.LancjBhUe,  before, 
the  2Qd  day  of  JULY  next. 

T3LUMBER.— WANTED,  immediately,  for 

1 a permanency.  In  the  country,  a s'eady,  lespectablo  man.  as 

PLUMBER  and  GASFITfB-.  U.ferencei  leqaliei  — Apply  at 
No.  12.  Hauway-tlreef,  Oxfoid-atteet,  Loudon. 

"\"\7ANTED,  an  experienced  WORKING 

V V FOREMAN,  lo'iake  Charge  of  Buildings  at  Rjss,  Heieford- 
»blre,— Apply,  by  letier,  lo  Z.  Post-offlee,  Roe*. 

■\X7  ANTED,  a MAN,  accustomed  to  the 

VV  n-iitlue  of  a Builder'*  OlBc.,  who  o,»n  take  uff  quaotitla  * 
aud  has  a knowledge  of  prUci.-AddreeS,  slatlug  terms.  4c.  to  W.  A 
perKRS.  Builder,  Kochuale. 

■\  A/ ANTED,  a competent  BUILDER’S 

VV  foreman,  for  a JOB,  near  London.  8aliif*ctory  refer- 

ence from  last  employer  liidi*p-i  sable  —Address,  stating  salary  re- 
quired. No.  33,  Office  of’Tue  Builder." 

'\V7 ANTED,  a Steady  Man,  aa  LOCK- 

VV  SMITH.  BELL-HANGF.R.  and  GA^r-FlTrER -Apply  to 

GILBERT  4 CD.  Iruuiuotger*,  High-street,  Tuubtld.e  Well.. 

\,V7 ANTED,  a thorough  efficient  SHOE 

VV  FOREMAN  of  J0I5ERS.  Must  ke ’Well  up  In  the  mariftie- 
ment  of  rnachluery,  and  a noii-*ucieiy  man.  A good  **Ury,  aud  a 
permeuenuy  to  un  energetic  main — Aj'ply  to  JAMES  DlMSNT, 
Baik’er,  BristoL 

■\'\7ANTED,  immediately,  a WORKING 

VV  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  end  JOINERS.  He  would 

be  reaulred  to  suu-rinteud  the  uin-r  brauoh.a  ol  the  buildti.g  bust 
ness  -Afply,  stating  term*  aud  references,  to  ALPHA,  cate  of  Mr 

1 TO  BUILDERS  AND  &UKVEYOKS. 

wanted,  an  ENG.AGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  competent  ASalsTANT.sge  20.  Several  y-’sr-’ experience 

In  Surveyor.’ ortiue*.  aud  pn.ct.c'ly  acqitainted  with  omlolug  works. 

1 Firet  clft*4  rcrerence*.— Audress,  47.  OUlue  of  " Tue  Buildov 

TTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

VV  or  Thiee-Branch  Hand,  a SirUATION.  P.nn.siieul  or 

otherwise.  References  if  re-iuirod.—AUreJ-,  P.  P.  1,  Phicalx  plnce. 


oad,  Norluud-ain  ire,  .Sulliug-hlll,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 


a.— Addrda*,  9'dd,  OlBee 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OIHER3. 


AtTANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  to  ft 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDER3. 


\tr  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  29,  a 

VV  SlTUATIONorJOBatPLUMBER,  No  objection  to  fi  1 up 
time  In  other  brauche*  U rninirel. -Address,  J.  B.  11,  Jobu-«ceet, 


TO  ARCHITECra  AND  SORVEYORa. 


WANTED,  a KE  ENGAGEMENT, 

ASSISTANT.  Eigli-.  years’ cxiierieiicm  Good  roferei 


'\A7ANTED,  by  a respectable  Yoaog  Gentle- 

VV  mm  oced  21  a RE-ENGAQEMESr  as  aBSIisI’ANT.  In  an 
.’ .’,.--.1“  nr  Caiitractur'.  Offle-.  C.npre- 


•ntractur'.  Uffle. 
oillUes,  a.sist  in  eitu 
UUn.  t/nexceptlouabii 


w 


ANTED,  an  ENG.AGBMENT,  by 

)B’a  and  BOILDBR'S  CLERK,  of  great  e 
dug,  estlmatlug,  utramriuj.  »nd  vd'-' 
Slereuue.-Add.esi,  A.  Y.  cure  of  Mr. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBEItS. 


YTT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  married 

YV  Mao.  a SITUATION  a*  PLUMStE.  C*n  do 


I,  pumps,  cloeetj, 

t-.  Cau 

s,  Blyib-lane,  U. 


TO  BUILDERJ  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

VXT ANTED,  a iiE-ElSGAGE.dENT,  by 

VV  Bn  exnerieLCed  BUlLDER'i  CLERB,  as  BOOKKbEPER, 
Jin  Veil  UD  In  prime  cut,  and  the  u.ual  rontlue  of  the  ortioe- 
Good  refeteuees  from  Iftot  employetJ.— Address,  A.  B.  Mr.  LUCKS, 


TO  BUlLoEBS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  by  an  active,  thorough,  practicil; 

and  expeiienced  Wvikinan.a  comfortable  dll'UAtlO.S.  Ii 
J ...V.  oUrl.r  .IrMraUJI-.  and  fully  com 


both  towi 

of  Builder,  sc.  by 

tbe  Btilctest  investigation.— Addreso, 


TO  ARCUlTECr: 


■\T7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  baB 

VV  been  3i  seal*  m att  Archlteuids  OIHoe,  a oITUaTION  aa 

JUNIOR  ABblolANI.-Addie.s,  A.  K.  Y.  21,  blduioutli-atreal. 


TO  BU1LUER3,  te. 

'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

FOKEMAN  of  Urge  Lindoo  expei’louce.  i *- 

llON,  or  as  hbop  Foiciuau,  or  to  Take  Charge  o. 
preferred.  Relecence  lo  last  tmp.oyer.— Addrcsi, 

BnilJer." 


r SirUA- 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  OR  GENTLEMEN 

BUILDING  ON  i’UElK  UiVN  Eol’Al’ES.  _ 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Msn  of  many  y.ar.’  expeii-i.ee  lu  »li  kiud*  ul  public  and 
s works'  a all  U Lion  ~ GBNEIIAL  MANiGUSG  FORE- 
IIAN’.  or  CLERK  ol  WORKS.  P,rlet.t.y  uuderelauds  nil  “ 

lbs  building  tiado,  the  mauageuieut  of  men,  «c.  is  Wo  i p 
ciu^ry  work,  the  u*b  of  all  kinds  of  laekle  aud  nesvy  i 

iso  had  good  piac’.lce  lu  ibe  eteciuu  of  b.ldgu,  4i.._  -i"  J'  ,i/ 
Itade,  Would  not  obj-.t  to  go  ab.-oad,— .Addren,  J.  t.  . , Soutufuie, 
Wandiworth-ruad,  Laiuoelh. 


June  18,  1870.] 
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Architecture  and 
Legislation. 


juxtaposition  on  oar 
table  of  several  forma  of 
Buildiog  Act,  proposed 
or  in  force,  suggests 
some  observation  as  to 
the  manner  and  degree 
in  which  legislation  of 
this  nature  affects  ar- 
chitecture as  an  art,  and 
whether  prejudicially  or 
otherwise.  In  the  main, 
of  coarse,  such  Acts 
have  a practical  object 
only,  that  of  insuring 
sanitary  and  construc- 
tive safety  and  com- 
pleteness  in  the  street 
buildings  of  large  towns, 
and  are  for  the  most 
part  negative  rather 
than  positive  in  their  provisions,  and  scarcely 
affect  general  architectural  construction,  as  they 
are  only  designed  to  insure  a certain  minimum  of 
provision  for  stability,  quite  below  what  in  most 
cases  would  be  deemed  a necessary  foundation 
for  anything  like  an  effective  architectural 
design.  "Where  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Acts  infringe  at  all  upon  the  province  of  the 
architectural  designer,  it  is  commonly  in  the 
" preventive  service," — in  forbidding  as  contra- 
band nearly  everything  which  goes  to  make  a 
building  picturesque  and  effective.  What  would 
have  become  of  those  picturesque  bits  of  old 
street  architecture  in  some  of  our  own  as  well  as 


in  Continental  towns,  which  painter  and  architect 
alike  delight  to  sketch,  had  those  who  were  to 
erect  them  been  clogged  by  such  a sentence  as 
this,  enforced  by  official  warrant : — 


No  projection  aball  be  built  or  made  from  or  before 
any  building  m any  street  within  10  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  foot-pavement  of  such  street,  so  as  to  extend  beyood 
the  general  line  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  except  archi- 
tectursl  decorations  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  an 
external  wall,  and  projecting  not  more  Ihaji  a iu.  thero- 
f °°  cornice,  coping,  or  balcony  above  the  level 

ot  10  It.  from  the  mot-pavement  of  such  street,  shall  pro- 
ject  more  than  18  in.  in  streets  not  exceeding  30  ft.  wide, 
1?  ( other  architectural  decoration  above  the  level  of 
10  ft.  above  the  street  shall  project  more  Ihau  6 in.,''  &c. 


This  is  from  Section  XXIV.  of  a proposed  new 
Building  Act  for  Liverpool,  originally  intended 
to  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  this 
session,  bub  which  is  at  present  in  abeyance.  We 
do  not  say  at  once  that  some  such  clause  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  in  relation  to  build- 
ings which  are  to  flank  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  where  provision  must  be  made  to  obviate 
unnecessary  drip  in  wet  weather,  as  well  as 
possible  danger  from  imperfectly-constructed 
overhanging  features.  Bat  under  such  regula- 
tions, what  would  become  either  of  such  build- 
ings as  those  in  the  Florentine  palatial  style, 
with  its  grand  projecting  cornice,  or  of  the 
aforesaid  picturesque  oriels  and  corbelled  upper 
stories  of  Mediasval  Germany  ? It  shonld  seem, 
according  to  this,  that  we  must  choose  between 
safety  and  commodiouaness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  architectural  effect  on  the  other  band,  as 
regards  street  architecture.  Must  we  really 
accept  this  fate  p Is  there  no  safe  steerage 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  no  compromise 
possible  between  the  requirements  of  the  archi- 
tect and  of  borough  officials  ? At  all  events, 
this  species  of  restriction  has  been  of  pretty 


long  date  in  Liverpool,  for  we  find,  under  the 
Section  LXVII.  of  the  existing  Building  Act  for 
that  borough  a similar  provision  in  oven  more 
stringent  terms : — 

"And  be  it  enacted  that  no  projection  of  any  Idnd  Bhall 
bo  made  in  front  of  any  building  over  or  upon  the  pave- 
ment  of  any  Btreet,  except  for  fhopfronte  or  for  doorways, 
and  no  part  of  such  shop  front  or  doorway  in  streets 
under  10  yards  wide  ....  shall  project  more  than 
6 inches,  except  the  comice,  which  may  project  18  inches, 
Ac.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Council,  tes- 
tified by  a copy  of  some  resolution  in  writing  of  the 
Council,  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
also  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  better 
paving  and  sewerage  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  testified 
by  a copy,  &c,  (as  before) — to  build  with  or  add  to,  or 
cause  to  be  built  with  or  added  to,  any  building  fronting 
any  street,  any  projecting  pilaster  which  shall  not  project 
more  than  6 inches,  or,  m streets  more  than  10  yards 
wide,  more  than  12  inches  from  the  perpendicular  liue  of 
the  front  brick  or  stone  work  of  the  building  where  it 
fronts  such  street.” 

Tliia  solemn  and  elaborate  preparation  for  the 
legalising  of  tho  regnlatiou  shop-front  pilasters, 
the  moat  thorough  specimen  of  bastard  archi- 
tecture in  existence,  is  amusiog  enough  in  its 
way,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  why  the  framers 
of  Building  Acts  should  show  such  a special 
delicacy  of  feeling  with  regard  to  shop-fronts. 
The  fact  is  that  the  prevailing  style  of  shop- 
front architecture  is  the  curse  of  our  towns 
architecturally  5 and  so  far  from  seeing  clauses 
made  specially  to  facilitate  this  sort  of  produc- 
tion, we  would  rather  see  it  negatived  by  some  . 
deftly-framed  prohibitory  clause,  that  no  one 
shall  dress  up  his  shop  front  iu  wooden  pilasters 
and  sham  architraves,  but  erect  it  in  an  honest 
and  solid  manner  on  sufficient  brick  or  stone 
piers,  &c.  The  proposed  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  does  offer  some  slight  check  upon  over-much 
of  cradling  and  bracketing  architecture,  in  the 
provision  (clause  69),  that, — 

“No  part  of  the  woodwork  of  a shop-front  shall  be 
fixed  higher  than  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
nearest  public  way,  or  nearer  than/uur  incAe*  and  a half 
to  tho  line  of  junction  of  any  adjoining  building  j and  a 
pier  or  corbel  of  brick,  or  other  fire-resisting  materia), 
at  least  four  inches  and  a half  thick,  shall  bo  built  or 
fixed  next  to  such  adjoining  building,  as  high  as  any 
sneh  woodwork  is  fixed,  and  prcjocting,  at  least,  to  the 
extent  of  such  woodwork.” 

This  is  a provision  in  favour  of  actual,  though 
nob  of  apparent,  solidity  of  construction;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a Bill,  formed  partly 
under  architectural  direction,  should,  while 
patting  a veto  (by  the  clause  demanding  that 
all  walls  be  “of  brick  or  stone  ”)  upon  any  kind 
of  genuine  timber  construction  even  for  shop- 
fronts, make  special  encouragement  or  provision 
for  a conventional  screen  of  wood  used  in  a non- 
construotive  manner.  In  this  point,  the  old  and 
proposed  Liverpool  Building  Acts  also  coincide; 
and  we  fully  concur,  as  our  readers  arc  aware, 
in  the  prohibition  or  discouragement  of  timber 
construction  in  large  towns;  but  it  is  a pity  to 
see  a false  use  of  woodwork  encouraged,  at  the 
expense  of  a genuine  and  true  use  thereof.  The 
proposed  new  Liverpool  Building  Act,  it  may  be 
observed,  ignores  wooden  bressnmmers  altoge- 
ther, decreeing  iron  in  all  cases  ; a decree  scarcely 
necessary,  since  a good  wooden  beam  may  be  as 
durable  as  an  iron  one;  certainly,  there  are 
wooden  bressnmmers  in  existence  and  in  good 
bearing  condition,  which  have  stood  a longer 
test  of  time  than  we  have  been  able  to  put  iron 
beams  to  as  yet. 

In  the  matter  of  roofing,  it  is  worth  notice 
that  none  of  the  Acts  before  us  recognise,  or  at 
all  events  encourage  iu  their  wording,  the  por- 
tentously high  Mansard  roofs,  which  are  at 
present  such  a feature  iu  all  exhibitions  of  archi- 
tectural drawings.  The  existing  Liverpool  Act, 
in  scheduling  thicknesses  of  walls  and  other 
matters  with  reference  to  height,  makes  no 
account  of  stories  in  the  roof;  and  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Act  specially  provides  that  “ in  a 
building  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a dwelling- 
house,  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  story  of 
rooms  constructed  wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Board  and 
further  that  “ in  a building  used  wholly  or  in 
part  as  a warehouse,  or  for  purposes  of  business, 
and  not  used  in  any  part  as  a dwelling-house, 


there  shall  nob  be  any  story  of  rooms  constructed 
wholly  in  the  roof.”  Such  a regulation  would 
probably  be  equally  desirable  on  constructive 
and  architectural  grounds ; but  some  of  our 
warehouse  and  hotel  designers  will  be  shorn  of 
the  strength  residing,  not  “ in  their  hair,"  but  in 
their  roofs,  by  this  Delilah  of  legislation.  As  to 
the  constructive  material  of  decorative  adjuncts, 
the  Metropolitan  Bill  provides,  in  general  terms, 
like  the  existing  Act,  that  " any  cornice,  coping, 
facing,  window-dressing,  portico,  porch,  balcony, 
verandah,  and  balustrade,  and  every  projection 
or  architectural  decoration  whatever,  and  also 
the  cornices  of  any  overhanging  roof  shall,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  be  of  stone 
brick,  tile,  artificial  stone,  vitrified  stoneware 
slate,  cement,  or  other  fire-resisting  material." 
This,  of  course,  precludes  wooden  ornament,  and 
may  deliver  ns  from  we  know  not  what  possible 
fantastio  tricks  of  barge-boards  and  fiuials ; but 
then  we  have  a parenthetical  clause  excepting 
from  this  dictum  not  only  dwelling-houses  “dis- 
tant at  least  15  ft.  from  any  other  building,”  but 
also  “ cornices  and  dressings  of  window  fronts 
of  shops ; ” and  why,  we  again  ask,  this  excep- 
tional permission  to  shops  to  adorn  themselves 
with  combustible  adjuncts  not  permitted,  in 
the  same  sitnation,  to  any  other  class  of 
building  ? Is  it  impossible  for  tradesmen 
to  sell  goods  without  hanging  a wooden 
cornice  over  their  inevitable  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  ? It  is  satisfactory  to  find  there  is  a limit 
beyond  which  masonry  piers  must  be  intro- 
duced. “ When  a building,  enclosed  with  walls, 
is  constructed  so  as  to  leave  on  the  ground  story, 
or  on  that  story  and  another  story  or  stories, 
an  extent  of  opening  greater  than  one-7iaZ/of  the 
whole  area  of  the  vertical  face,  or  elevation 
of  the  wall  or  story  or  stories  iu  which  such 
opening  is  left,  there  shall  be  sufficient  piers  of 
brickwork  or  other  fire-resisting  material  so  dis- 
posed as  to  carry  the  superstructure."  This 
would  put  an  end  to  the  erection  of  some  mar- 
vellous webs  of  iron  and  glass  which  in  the 
streets  of  certain  towns  we  have  seen  tow«ring 
from  pavement  to  cornice;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  such  stipulations  might  be  carried 
further,  and  shop-fronts  be  compelled  to  rest  in 
all  cases  on  adequate  brick  or  stone  piers.  As  to 
the  gain  in  architectural  appearance  we  need  say 
nothing ; possibly  such  a regnlatiou  might  be 
accompanied  in  time  by  the  further  advantage  of 
checking  the  system  of  competition  in  mere 
showiness  and  ostentation  of  goods  between 
tradesmen,  and  suggest  a habit  of  depending  for 
success  more  on  actual  excellence  and  less  on 
show.  If  the  present  aspect  of  shop  architecture 
reflects  (as  we  think  it  does  only  too  truly)  the 
falsity  and  flimsiness  of  much  of  our  trade 
materials  and  trade  principles,  is  it  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a converse  action,  and  that 
a better  style  of  shop  arohiteoture,  thrust  upon 
them  whether  they  will  or  no,  should  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  tradesmen  of  England  ? 

The  proposed  Act  for  Liverpool  deals  a blow  at 
stone  lintel  construction  in  the  provision  that 
“ every  opening  above  2 ft.  6 in.  in  width  which 
is  not  arched  over  throughout  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  or  which  has  not  an  iron  lintel,  shall 
have  a discharging  arch  of  brick  or  stone."  The 
rule  does  not  define  whether  a window  with  a 
stone  head  and  one  or  more  stone  mullions  is  to 
be  classed  as  one  opening  without  regard  to  the 
mullions,  or  not.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in 
certain  positions  (i.e.,  near  the  angle  of  a build- 
ing) the  “ relieving  arcb  ” might  have  a tendency 
to  disturb  rather  than  assist  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  by  bearing  horizontally  on  the  angle 
pier.  When  we  come  to  the  roofs  of  our 
buildings,  we  find  Building  Act  directions  in 
general  a good  deal  at  variance  with  architecture. 
The  present  Liverpool  Act,  after  some  definitions 
and  restrictions  as  to  party  walls,  provides 
always  “ that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
any  person  from  carrying  up  any  wall  above  the 
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slates  of  the  roof  to  form  a parapet,”  &c.  Not 
unfrequeBtly  it  has  been  fonnd  that  when  a 
parapet  wall  has  been  bnilt  over  the  cornice  line, 
there  has  been  ” nothing  to  prevent  ” it  coming 
down  into  the  street  at  very  short  notice ; but  the 
Metropolitan  Act  is  to  provide  that  eveiy  build- 
ing adjoining  a street  shall  have  a parapet  at 
least  1 ft.  above  the  gutter.  Why  the  parapet 
wall,  which  practically  affords  the  opportunity 
for  distributing  an  overflow  of  rain-water  within 
the  building  instead  of  outside  it,  and  which 
architecturally  gives  the  roof  the  appearance  of 
sinking  into  the  building  instead  of  covering  it, 
should  be  a feature  so  favoured  by  the  framers  of 
BuildingActswedonot  very  well  understand.  Tbe 
soggested  development  of  party  walls  generally 
above  the  roof  is,  indeed,  rather  alarming  to  con- 
template,  and  sometimes  not  a little  puzzling. 
Thus  the  new  Liverpool  Act  directs  not  only  that 
“ every  party  wall  shall  be  carried  up  above  the 
roof,  flat,  or  gutter  of  the  highest  building  adjoin- 
ing thereto,  and  also  above  any  part  of  such 
roof  as  shall  be  within  the  distance  of  3 feet 
opposite  thereto but  also  that  “ every  party 
wall  shall  be  carried  up  above  any  turret, 
dormer,  lantern,  or  other  erection  of  combus- 
tible material  on  tbe  roof  or  flat  of  any 
building  within  4 feet  of  snch  party  wall,”  &o. 
Tbe  general  impression  conveyed  by  this,  after 
two  or  three  perusals,  is,  that  something  on  every 
roof  shall  be  higher  than  something  else  on 
another  roof ; at  all  events,  the  system  of  “ slight- 
ing or  overcrowing”  (as  Dugald  Dalgetty  would 

say)  all  erections  on  your  neighbour’s  roof  by  a 

brick  wall  on  your  own,  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  in  some  cases,  and  leads  to  some 
painful  considerations  as  to  possible  appearances 
resulting  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  Metropolitan  Act  gives  the  same 
directions  in  rather  more  perspicnons  wording. 
We  question  whether  the  evident  object,  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire,  would  really  be 
attained  in  any  marked  degree  by  these  provi- 
sions; and  tbe  amount  of  otheiwise  useless 
brickwork  with  which  our  roofs  must  be  cum- 
bered in  accordance  with  such  directions  is  a 
matter  nob  to  be  (and  which,  indeed,  in  a literal 
sense,  we  fear  cannot  be)  left  entirely  out  of 
sight. 

So  far  as  tbe  examples  of  architectural  legis- 
lation before  ns  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens, 
it  would  appear  that  tbe  tendency  of  snch  legis- 
lation is  to  steer  clear  of  any  precise  reference 
to  architectural  features,  except  with  regard  to 
those  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  are 
most  universally  employed,  and  to  make  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  these  only,  placing  all  others 
under  rigid  restrictioDS.  The  result  is  to  make 
the  Building  Act,  in  tbe  main,  an  engine  for  the 
favouring  and  evoking  of  architectural  common- 
place, and  throwing  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  ar- 
chitectural invention.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  legislate  definitely,  except  upon 
practical  matters.  But  it  seems  a pity  that  tbe 
framers  of  such  Acts  should  not  have  more  before 
their  minds  ibe  interests  of  architecture,  and 
provide  for  judicious  deviation  from  the  rules 
so  rigidly  laid  down  by  more  general  provisions. 


OLD  STAINED  GLASS  IN  ENGLTSn 
CHURCHES.* 

Glass  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Tiie  existing  remains  of  English  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  century  appear  to  be  about  as  numerous 
as  are  the  examples  of  the  previous  period. 

Cambridge  poasesees  some  glass  of  this  date, 
in  the  chantry  of  Provost  Braesie,  rr  moved  in 
1857  from  one  of  tbe  vestries,  and  restored  by 
Mr.  Constable,  rfpreeenting  prophets  and 
apostles. 

Canterhriry  Cathedral,  in  the  north  transept, 
has  a painted  window,  the  gift  of  Edward  IV. 
and  his  Queen  ; their  own  figures,  those  of  their 
two  sons  (the  princes  murdered  in  tbe  Tower), 
and  those  of  their  daughters,  still  remaining  in  it. 

In  tbe  Church  of  Dorchester  (Oxon)  is  a win- 
dow of  four  lights,  representing  the  Stem  of 
Jesse,  which  affoids  a unique  example  of  the 
combination  of  stonewoik  and  stained  glass  in 
one  mystic  design. 

In  Durham  Cathedral,  the  west  window  repre- 
sents the  tree  of  Jesse.  The  window  of  the 
south  transept  illustrates  the  Te  Deum.  The 
date  is  1450. 

The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  Church 
of  Eaton-Socon,  Bedfordshire,  represent  the 


• See  p.  45S,  ante. 


legends  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Etheltbreda. 
The  costnmes  are  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV . 

The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel,  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  dates 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  series  of  five  windows  representing 
Scriptural  subjects,  apostles,  prophets,  Roman 
emperors,  &o.,  of  Fairford  Pariah  Church 
(Gloucestershire),  were  taken  in  the  year  1492 
on  board  a Flemish  vessel.  Some  have  attributed 
the  workmanship  to  Albert  Diirer.  Copies^  of 
these  windows  are  now  in  course  of  completion 
for  the  South  Kensington  Mnseum. 

The  painted  windows  of  the  Church  of  Gatton, 
Surrey,  filled  with  sacred  subjects,  were  removed 
from  the  Cathedral  of  Aerschot,  near  Louvain. 
They  are  Flemish  fifteenth-century  work. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  the 
headings  of  the  window  lights  retain  their 
original  glass.  Tbe  east  window  is  also  filled 
with  fifteenth-centnry  glass,  white  and  yellow 
being  much  employed. 

At  LevHngton,  Cambridgeshire,  the  early  Per- 
pendicular east  window  contains  a tree  of  Jesse. 
The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  represents,  in 
the  five  larger  lights,  ten  Jewish  kings,  each 
attended  by  a prophet  or  a saint,  with  a motto 
on  a scroll.  In  the  smaller  compartments  are 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Evangelists,  and 
other  personages,  interlaced  by  a pattern  of  vine 
branches.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
our  Lady  of  Pity,  with  a knight  and  a lady 
kneeling  on  either  side. 

The  remains  of  glass  in  the  north  and  south 
ohoir  aisles  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  are  of  a Per- 
pendicular character. 

In  the  Wenlock  Chapel,  in  the  lufon.  Church, 
the  upper  compartments  of  the  windows  are 
painted  with  small  figures  of  saints  and  angels, 
on  a ground  of  plain  glass,  charged  with  various 
small  devices,  the  arms  of  John,  Lord  Wenlock, 
the  founder,  within  the  garter,  and  several  other 
escutcheons,  being  scattered  about  beneath  the 
figures. 

The  patterned  glass  windows  of  the  Bede 
IIouEe  Hall,  at  Lyddington,  Rutlandshire,  are 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  west  window  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
of  the  Priory  Church  of  Great  Malvern  was  pre- 
sented by  Richard  III.  It  contains  twelve  full- 
sized  figures.  Six  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
choir,  and  the  east  window  of  the  church,  con- 
tain much  stained  glass  of  the  same  date.  There 
are  illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Last 
Supper,  and  heads  of  saints,  surrounded  with 
glories,  in  the  latter.  The  foundation  of  tbe 
priory,  by  Saint  Werstan,  King  Edward  tbe 
Confessor,  Bishop  Wolstan,  and  other  bishops 
and  priors,  tbe  marriage  of  Jehoiakim  and  Anna, 
the  Crucifixion,  and  tbe  Annunciation,  are 
among  the  sobjects  illustrated  in  the  side  win- 
dows. In  the  Jesus  Chapel  tbe  north  window 
contains  four  gospel  scenes,  and  tbe  portraits  of 
Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Heniy  VII.,  and 
of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  privy  councillor  to  that 
sovereign,  which  are  the  only  peifect  remains  of 
a series  described  by  Habington,  temp.  Charles  I. 

There  is  painted  glass,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  in  the  church  of  Metis,  Somersetshire;  one 
window  centaiuing  a figure  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel  and  j 
nave  of  Fettlestead  Church,  Kent,  is  in  good  i 
condition.  Tbe  date  is  1465. 

The  ball  windows  of  OchwelVs  House,  Berk- 1 
shire,  are  filled  with  heraldic  glass  of  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  series  of  illuminated  windows  in 
churches  and  chapels  at  Oaferd,  glass  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in  the  west 
window  of  Christchurch  Cathedral,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  in  St.  John’s  Chapel, 
Merton  College,  and  in  the  ball.  New  College. 

Windows  of  the  fifteenth  century  exist  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Rew,  Cornwall. 

The  Church  of  St.  The  mas,  Salisbury,  contains 
in  tbe  windows  of  the  ecuth  aisles  painted  glass 
of  the  time  of  Her  ry  VI.  In  the  banqueting- 
ball  of  John  Hall,  in  the  same  city,  is  glass  of 
tbe  same,  or  of  tbe  sncceeding,  reign. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Tickhill  Church,  Corn- 
wall, is  a “ Creed  window,”  in  which  each  of 
the  apostles  is  represented,  accompanied  with 
the  article  in  tbe  apostles’  creed  traditionally 
ascribed  to  his  authorship. 

The  glass  in  the  east  and  side  windows  of  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  was  executed  by 
John  Piudde  of  Westminster,  A.D.  1-147. 

Tbe  arms  of  Bishop  Babwith  (three  chaplets 
of  holly)  in  tbe  window  of  tbe  chapel  of  the 
Vicar’s  Close,  ireHs,  date  1407  A.D. 

Winchester  contains  windows  in  the  refectory 


of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross  representing  the  ii 
arms  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  of  the  latter  half  of  l 
the  fifteenth  century.  Fragments  of  the  time  t 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  are  in  the  ■ 
library  window  of  the  college,  in  those  of  St.  N 
John’s  Church,  and  in  the  east  window  of  the  || 
cathedral. 

rorfc  is  rich  in  stained  glass  of  the  fifteenth  i 
century.  The  west  window  of  the  cathedral  is  i 
by  John  of  Coventry,  date  about  1404.  The  i 
east  window  of  the  choir  is  by  the  same  ii 
artist,  containing  115  Scriptural  subjects,  each  n 
about  2 ft.  2 in.  high.  In  the  window  of  the  n 
north  choir  aisle  Archbishop  Bowet  is  repre*  i 
sented  on  his  knees  before  an  altar,  surrounded  I 
by  shields  charged  with  tbe  arms  of  his  family. 

In  the  south  transept  eastern  aisle  is  glass  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Glass  of  the  same  m 
century  is  to  be  found  in  the  windows  of  All  J 
Saints’  Cbnrcb,  and  in  those  of  St.  Martin  s j 
Church  in  the  same  city. 

Glass  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Some  Flemish  and  German  glass  of^  the  , 
sixteenth  century,  A.D.  1537  to  A.D  1543,  is  in 
the  windows  of  the  Mayor’s  Chapel  of  St.  Mark,  : 
Bristol. 

Twenty-six  large  stained-glass  windows,  form.  ; 
ing  a complete  history  of  Oor  Lord,  beginning 
from  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  in  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Camh-idge.  Tbe  date  is  1527- 
1531.  In  tbe  chantry  of  Provost  Brassie,  in  the  > 
same  town,  is  some  glass  of  the  same  age,  re-  i 
stored  by  Mr.  Constable. 

Durham  Cathedral  has  a marigold  window,  , 
with  fragments  of  sixteenth-century  glass,  in  the  j 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  contains  some  Flemish  i 
glass,  from  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Eerckenrode,  , 
near  Liege,  dating  1530-1540  A.D.  In  the  aisle  i 
of  the  south  transept  is  to  be  seen  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  together  with 
the  figures  of  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.  In  the 
south  ohoir  aisles,  we  have  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
centre,  a knight  snpported  by  St.  Hubert  on  one  ! 
side,  and  a shield  of  arms  on  the  other.  In  the 
Lady  Chapel  are  five  windows  representing  snb-  • 
jects  from  tbe  New  Testament,  and  two  contain- 
ing kneeling  portraits  of  patrons  and  benefactors 
of  Herckenrode. 

The  east  window  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminster,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of 
stained  glass  in  London.  It  is  in  the  early 
cinque-ceuto  style,  and  was  executed  for  Henry 
VII.  at  Gouda. 

A glass  window  of  this  period,  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Basle,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Upper  Sonthwick-street,  London. 

Oxford  contains  glass  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  in  the 
hall  of  New  College,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

In  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Neot’s,  Cornwall, _ are  six 
windows,  containing  Old  Testament  subjects,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  ' 
I are  also  portraits  of  benefactors,  patron  saints, 

' labels,  the  history  of  St.  George,  and  the  legend 
I of  St.  Neot,  each  adorned  with  inscriptions. 

I The  west  window  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  con- 
' tains  the  shield  of  arms  of  Bishop  Jewell.  Date, 
A.D. 1562. 

Soutlnvell  Minster  has  the  four  lower  east 
windows  of  the  choir  filled  with  French  cinque- 
cento  glass  paintings,  presented  by  Mr.  _ Gaily 
Knight  in  1818,  representing  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Triumphant 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  tbe  Mocking  of  Christ 
by  the  Jews. 

In  the  west  window  of  Wells  Cathedral  is 
cinque-cento  glass,  brought  partly  from  Rouen, 
and  partly  from  Cologne,  by  Dean  Creygbton, 
illustrating  tbe  life  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
date,  1507,  is  traceable  on  one  of  the  lights. 

Winchester  Cathedral  has  tbe  east  window 
filled  with  Perpendicular  painted  glass  of  a date 
a little  earlier  than  1525,  the  work  of  Bishop 
Fox,  whose  aims  and  motto,  ” Est  Deo  Gratia,'’ 
are  introduced.  In  point  of  execution  it  is  said 
to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  painted  glass  can  be. 
In  both  aisles  of  tbe  choir,  and  in  tbe  clear- 
story windows,  as  well  as  in  tbe  east  window  of 
tbe  south  transept,  are  also  remains  of  cinque- 
cento  glass. 

There  is  gloss  in  Tori  Cathedral  referred  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ; but  the  description  of  its 
date  and  character  is  contradictory. 

The  famous  windows  which  the  Constable 
Anne  de  Mcntmorency  commissioned  Bernard 
Palissy  to  paint  for  the  Chateau  of  Leouen, 
representing  the  history  of  Psyche,  have  been 
removed  to  the  residence  of  M.  le  Due  d’Aomalej 
at  Twickenham. 
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Glass  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  windows  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  in 
Bristol  Cathedral  are  filled  with  enamelled  glass 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  subjects  are, 
on  the  north  side,  Jonah  escaping  from  the 
whale,  the  Ascension,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
the  Ascension  of  Elijah,  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham  ; those  on  the  south  are  the  Expulsion 
of  the  Money  • changers,  Jacob’s  Dream,  the 
Tribute  Money,  Melchisedec  and  Abraham,  and 
Gideon  and  the  Fleece.  Much  of  the  original 
glass  has  been  replaced  by  “pot  glass.”  The 
lumble  of  subjects  is  unprecedented. 

The  stained-glass  windows  of  Archbishop 
Abbot’s  Hospital  Chapel,  Quildford,  date  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Flemish  painted  glass  in  Lincoln’s-inn 
Ghapel,  Lojidon,  is  by  Abraham  Van  Linge. 
Date,  A.D.  1640. 

The  glass  in  the  six-light  window  of  the  north 
transept  of  3Ialvern  Priory  Church,  containing 
full-sized  figures  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist, and  St.  John  Baptist,  and  passages  in  the 
Kfe  of  Christ,  divided  by  labels,  is  German,  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 

1 Norwich,  date  A.D.  1601.  Those  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael  Coslany,  in  the  same  city,  date 
I in  1610. 

In  Oxford,  the  window  of  the  south  aisle,  the 
tl  north  transept,  and  the  transept  aisle,  of  Christ 
Jl  Church  Cathedral,  were  executed  by  Abraham 
y Van  Linge,  A.D.  1630 — 1640.  St.  Peter’s 
I Deliverance  from  Prison,  in  the  north  aisle,  is  by 
I Isaac  Oliver,  A.D.  1700.  There  is  also  glass  by 
/ Van  Linge  in  Balliol  College  Chapel,  in  Lincoln 
! College  Chapel,  in  Queen’s  College  Chapel,  in 
; University  College  Chapel,  as  well  as  glass  of 
I the  same  date  in  the  Chapel  of  Magdalene 
! College. 

I Glass  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Bristol  Cathedral  exhibits  in  its  west  window 
i inferior  stained  glass,  dating  1710,  A.D. 

The  blazonry  in  the  upper  part  of  the  east 
I window  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  dated  A.D.  1766. 

The  great  west  window  of  the  nave  of  Lic/i- 
1 field  Cathedral  is  by  Brookes,  A.D.  1776. 

: In  London,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Last 

! Supper,  by  Joshua  Price,  are  represented  in  the 
. Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  date  A.D.  1718. 

I There  is  some  late  Flemish  glass  in  the  Church 
I of  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Oxford  has  glass  painted  by  Joshua  Price, 
circa  A.D.  1702,  in  the  chapels  of  Magdalene 
i and  of  Merton  Colleges  ; and  eighteenth-century 
5 glass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  and 
i Sew  College  Chapel. 

The  east  window  of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  was 
l glazed  by  Eggington  after  a picture  by  Albano. 

] Date,  A.D.  1780. 

' The  Elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  designed 
; by  Mortimer  and  executed  by  Pearson,  the  gift 
i of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  fills  the  east  window  of 
I the  choir  of  Salisbunj  Cathedral.  Date,  A.D 
] 1781. 

The  west  window  of  Worcester  Cathedral  dates 
1 A.D.  1792. 

I The  rose-window  in  the  north  transept  of 
I Westminster  Abbey  was  filled  with  stained  glass 
I iu  A.D.  1722.  The  great  west  window  was 
! executed  in  1735.  Neither  of  these  windows 
i is  mentioned  in  the  “ Universal  Art  Inventory.” 

In  the  chapel  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  EcZinbur(/7i; 
c in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Ely,  Peterborough, 
i and  Ripon ; and  in  the  churches  of  Morley,  Derby- 
shire;  Rivei<hall,  Essex;  and  West  Wickham, 

I are  painted  windows,  cited  in  the  Inventory, 
the  dates  of  which  are  not  stated. 

I We  thought  it  due  to  our  readers,  as  be- 
|i  fore  hinted,  to  verify  the  references  which 
li  are  so  freely  made  in  Mr.  Cole’s  Inventory, 
to  the  late  Mr.  C.  Winston’s  valuable  work 
H on  ancient  glass.  As  far  as  the  general 
C;  index  of  this  work  is  concerned,  the  churches 
1!  named  therein  are  all  duly  to  be  found  in  the 
f!  Alt  Inventory.  But  in  the  woodcuts,  the  coloored 
[:  plates,  the  preface,  and  the  appendix,  to  this 
volume,  occur  the  following  additions  to  the  in- 
i formation  given  in  the  Art  Inventory.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 

Early  English  glass  is  figured  from  a lancet 
■'  window  in  the  Charch  of  Stockbury,  Kent,  of  the 
I latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

A lancet  window  of  pattern  glass,  in  the 
Church  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  dates 
; in  the  tbiid  quarter  of  this  century. 

BecoraUd  glass,  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
- fourteenth  century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cinque- 
foil  tracery  lights  of  two  windows  in  Newark 
Uhnrch,  Sussex. 


The  same  date  is  attributed  to  a patterned 
panel  and  figure,  in  brown  enamel,  in  Snodland 
Chnrcb,  Kent.  A St.  Mathew  in  a tracery 
light  dates  some  fifty  years  later. 

In  a tracery  light  at  Westonbirt,  is  a shield, 
with  the  arms  of  Berkely,  in  brown  enamel, 
dating  soon  after  1361.] 

At  Southjleet,  Kent,  exists  a patterned  window 
of  coloured  glass,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

At  Worfiold,  Kent,  a head  in  brown  enamel 
dates  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

From  Urchfont,  Wilts,  we  have  a patterned 
quarry,  painted  with  a leaf  in  brown  enamel,  of 
the  same  date ; and  a fieur  de  lys  from  Great 
Dunmovj  Church,  Essex,  is  an  example  of  an 
heraldic  bearing  of  the  period. 

Peipendicular  glass  of  great  beauty  is  figured 
by  Mr.  Winston  from  Wanlip  Church,  Leicester- 
shire, containing  a complicated  emblem  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  arms  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  cir.  1393. 

Woodmansteme  Chnrcb,  Surrey,  has  a credo 
figure,  or  apostle,  in  brown  enamel,  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  Much  Hadham  Church,  Herts,  we  have  a 
circle  containing  the  monogram  I.H.S.,  sur- 
rounded  with  the  motto,  hoc  est  nomen  super 
omne  nomen. 

Stoaiing  Church  contains  two  portraits  of 
members  of  the  Stotque  family,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Two  female 
beads,  of  the  same  date,  in  yellow  and  brown, 
are  to  be  found  in  Thaxted  Chnrcb,  Essex  ; and 
tracery  lights  in  the  Chnroh  of  Temple  Rothley, 
Leicestershire,  are  of  the  same  date. 

At  Reynold’s-place,  Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  are 
the  aims  and  crest  of  John  Bowes,  who  died 
1595  A.D.  At  Franks,  Kent,  are  the  Bathurst 
arms,  dating  1591.  From  Lambeth  Palace  is 
figured  a lily,  in  stained  glass,  forming  part  of 
a border  round  the  arms  of  King  Henry  VII. 

Mr.  Winston  further  cites,  as  instances  of  false 
heraldry  in  glass,  arising  rather  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  material  than  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  artist,  the  Royal  arms  of  Edward  II.,  in 
the  Church  of  Fawkham,  Kent  ; the  arms  of  the 
family  of  Brockhall,  temp.  Edward  III.,  in  Luking- 
stone  Church,  Kent ; those  of  Bowes,  in  North 
Cray  Church,  in  the  same  county  ; and  those  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  Wilton  House,  Wilts. 

Monumental  inacriptions,  in  most  instances 
accompanying  portraits,  in  stained  glass,  are 
oitcd  as  existing  in  painted  windows  at  St. 
Michael’s  Basisbaw,  Kediton,  Chart  Magna, 
Wellsborougb,  Tunbridge,  Holywell  Priory,  Great 
Thorndon,  Cotes  Church,  Danthorp,  Barley, 
Great  Malvern,  Afford,  and  Wanlip.  Thus  the 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Winston’s  book  alone  supply 
some  thirty-five  additions  to  the  Art  Inventory. 

A still  larger  number  of  churches  containing 
old  stained  glass  is  referred  to,  in  topographical 
order,  in  Mr.  Franks’s  “ Book  of  Ornamental 
Glazing  Quarries,”  published  in  1849.  This 
raloable  monograph  contains  numerous  drawings 
of  panes  or  quarries  of  old  stained,  painted,  or 
enamelled  glass,  each  of  which  contains  a perfect 
pattern,  and  not  a mere  portion  of  a general 
design.  These  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Berkshire. — Cholsey,  Moreton,  Wantage. 

Bucks. — Ickford,  Kimble  Power. 

Cambridgeshire. — Bourne;  King’B,Qneen’B,and  1 
Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cambridge ; Chesterton,  Ely  i 
Cathedral,  Folbourne,  Girton,  Hardwick,  Hilder- ' 
sham,  Melbourne,  Milton,  Waterbeacb,  Wimpole. 

Devon. — Exeter  Cathedral. 

Essex. — Bromley,  Chignal,  Swealy,  Good 
Easter,  Marks  Tey,  Pebmarsh,  Takely,  Thaxted, 

Hants. — Winchester,  St.  Cross  and  St.  John. 

Hereford. — Mansley. 

Herts. — Great  Berkhampstead,  Walton. 

Kent.  — Bethersden,  Fawkham,  Hardres 
(Upper),  Kemsing,  Penshurst,  Southfleet,  West- 
well. 

Lincolnshire. — Lincoln  Minster. 

Middlesex. — Greenford. 

Norfolk, — Bexwell,  Bressingham,  Holm  Hall, 
Southacre. 

Oxfordshire. — Chakendon,  Headington,  Mars- 
ton;  Merton  College,  Oxford  ; Stanton  Harcourt, 
Warborougb,  Wattington. 

Somersetshire. — Taunton. 

SuJoUc.— Brandeston,  Kenton,  Gasley. 

Surrey. — Challington,  Newdigate,  Ockham, 
Okewood  Chapel. 

TUales. — Penmaebno,  Carnarvonshire. 

Tl  tits. — Sherington. 

Worcestershire. — Birts  Merton. 

Thns  the  work  of  Mr.  Franks  cites  sixty-six 
churches  containing  old  stained  glass,  only  two 


or  three  of  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Winton,  or  included  in  the  Art  Inventory. 
Descriptions  of  each  of  these  windows  are  de- 
sirable, as  Mr.  Franks  merely  draws  single 
panes.  It  is  evident  that  the  remarks  which  we 
made  as  to  the  large  body  of  information  which 
has  to  be  added  to  that  collected  by  Mr.  Cole, 
are  more  than  justified,  a hundred  distinct 
additions  being  thus  collected  from  two  well- 
known  books  alone.  As  illustrating  the  history 
of  stained  glass,  the  table  we  have  formed  pos- 
sesses undeniable  valoe.  As  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  old  stained-glaes  windows  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  the  information  thus  arranged  from  the 
Art  Inventory  can  only  be  regarded  as  rudi- 
mentary ; but  it  is  a rudiment  from  which  may 
be  hereafter  developed  a full  topographical 
catalogue  of  English  painted  windows ; and  in 
that  hope  we  commend  it,  not  only  to  the  perusal, 
but  to  the  collaboration,  of  our  readers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  valuable  work  of 
Mr,  Franks,  referring  to  so  many  churches  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Winston,  appears  not  to  have 
been  consulted  by  Mr.  Cole.  It  is  net  included 
in  the  “ List  of  Works  in  Art  Library  contain, 
ing  Information  upon  Painted  or  Stained  Glass,” 
which  is  given  in  the  “Universal  Art  Inven- 
tory,” althongh  it  is  entered  in  the  “ Universal 
Catalogue  of  Books  of  Art,”  with  the  added 
letters,  “ S.  K.,”  denoting  that  a copy  is  to  he 
found  in  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington, 


COMPLETION  AND  PRESERVATION  OP 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  England,  in  the 
matter  of  mstbetio  education,  that  the  metro- 
politan cathedral  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  unfinished  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Still  less  creditable  is  the  fact  that  sneh  a state- 
ment will  be  received,  by  nine  persons  out  of 
ten,  with  surprise,  if  not  with  inoredulity.  That 
such  is,  however,  the  plain  unvarnished  truth, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Grand  as  is  the  outline,  and 
careful  or  even  elaborate  the  external  finish,  of 
the  exterior  of  the  finest  modern  Roman  build- 
ing, except  one,  in  the  world,  the  interior  yet 
remains  in  the  state,  with  few  exceptions, 
at  which  it  arrived  when  the  builder  proper  had 
nearly  completed  his  work,  and  the  architectural 
decorator  was  about  to  begin  bis.  Wind-tight  and 
weather-tight,  externally  not  only  completed  by 
the  architect,  but  fringed  with  a stone  balus- 
trade, erected  in  addition  to  the  design,  and 
against  the  will,  of  Sir  Christopher,  the  interior 
of  St,  Paul’s  is  yet  iu  the  essentially  temporary 
state  of  an  unfinished  building.  The  lovely 
carvings  with  which  the  unrivalled  skill  of 
Grinling  Gibbons  enriched  the  choir  contrast 
with  the  unrelieved  hue  of  the  monotonons 
stone  and  plaster.  Still  more  bald, — nay,  posi- 
tively offensive  to  the  eye, — are  the  square, 
thickly-leaded  panes  of  the  mean  glass  windows, 
which,  till  very  recently,  have  been  the  sole 
lights  of  the  place.  It  is  true  that  this  defect  is 
now,  to  some  extent,  in  the  course  of  rectifica- 
tion. We  wish  that  we  could  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt. 

An  old  engraving  exists  which  shows  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul’s  richly  decorated,  according, 
as  it  is  stated,  to  the  design  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a certain  and,  indeed,  a large  amonnt  of 
decoration  is  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  structure.  We  cannot  compare  St.  Paul’s, 
classic  although  we  may  term  its  Roman  archi- 
tecture, to  those  ancient  byp®thral  temples 
which  owed  their  grandeur  to  severity  of  form 
and  depth  of  unrelieved  shadow.  The  basilica, 
not  the  colonnaded  cella,  is  the  primitive  form  of 
a Christian  church._Vaat,  high  springing  arches, 
or  lofty  inclined  roofs,  have  been  always  re- 
quired to  shelter  the  tbrongingworshippers  of  the 
northern  climates.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  the 
pious,  certainly  for  fourteen  centuries,  to  enrich 
the  interior  of  churches  of  Romanesque  and 
Roman  design  with  colour  and  with  geld;  and 
that  with  a splendour  proportionate  to  the 
structnral  importance  of  the  work.  In  many 
oases  the  gleam  of  coloured  marbles,  the  glitter 
of  gilded  bosses,  and  the  rich  warmth  of  painted 
medallions,  burst  on  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
who  enters  the  chnrcb,  with  a beauty  for. 
which  the  modest  severity  of  the  external  archi- 
tectnre  had  not  prepared  the  imagination.  Who 
can  forget  the  splendour  of  such  interiors  as  that 
of  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Genoa  ? 
The  enriobmeub  which  in  Gothic  art  is  pro- 
duced by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  in  moulding, 
and  foliated  capital,  and  delicately  canopied 
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sbrioe,  ia  sappbed,  in  Roman  ttmcinrea,  hy 
marble,  by  gold,  and  by  colour.  The  “dim 
religious  light  ” of  the  painted  window  is  cesen- 
tial  to  the  character  of  each. 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  movement  on 
foot  for  completing  the  interior  decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  one  to  which  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  contribute  afresh  all  such  sup- 
port as  lies  in  our  power.  We  might  have 
supposed,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  great  almsgiving  public, — which  has  been 
stated  to  subscribe  an  annual  sum  so  large  that 
we  hesitate  to  write  it,  to  the  various  religious 
and  benevolent  objects  of  the  metropolis,— 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  want,  to  find  the 
means  for  supplying  it,  hut  for  the  failure 
which  attended  the  first  appeal.  When,  after  so 
secular  a slumber,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, Slid  the  worshipful  authorities  of  the  City, 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards  this 
well-known  Church,  they  are  in  fact  “ poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked,”  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will 
be  long  before  they  remove  the  stigma  from  the 
City. 

We  wish  good  speed  to  those  who  have  taken 
in  hand  the  completion  and  adornment  of  the 
Cathedral ; and,  referring  to  what  we  have  pre- 
viously said  concerning  the 'effect  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  subterranean  Metropolitan  Railway, 
we  appeal  to  them,  in  so  doing,  to  keep — hy  day 
and  night  — a sure  watch  on  the  yet  more 
important  point  of  its  permanent  stability. 


from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
sixteenth  century  ; and  they  apply  to  the  build- 
ings over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  as  the 
history  of  architecture  shows  that  the  art  of 
building  in  stono  came  from  Rome,  or  through 
Rome  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  construction  of  walls  in  each  century  is 
everywhere  the  eame.  This  series  affords  im- 
portant help  towards  a real  history  of  architec- 
ture, such  as  no  drawings  can  supply.  Few 
drawings  con  be  relied  on  as  to  the  absolute 
proportion  of  the  stones  or  bricks,  or  of  the 
mortar  in  the  joints  between  them;  yet  these 
are  details  which  are  often  the  best  guide  to  the 
age  of  the  building,  or  at  least  of  the  original 
parts  of  it,  and  which  enable  us  also  to  see  the 
changes  that  have  been  made. 

The  tombs  and  cemetery  chapels,  the  fresco 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs  (taken  with  magne- 
sian light),  the  mosaic  pictures  in  the  churches 


eeseed  churches,  and  one  might  have  stood  upon 
this  site.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
legions  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest — a period 
prolonged  in  this  instance  through  the  district 
which  included  Chester  having  been  held  much 
longer  by  the  Britons  than  most  parts  of 
England.  They  were  Christians,  and  must 
have  had  churches,  and  one  might  have  stood 
here.  Whenever  founded,  the  original  church 
was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ; and  Mr.  Parker  conjectured  it  to 
have  been  Romano-Briti&h.  During  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  however,  the  dedication  of  the 
church  was  changed  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Werbnrga  and  St.  Oswald.  This  was  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  as  he 
and  several  later  kings  are  recorded  as  having 
paid  their  devotions  at  Sc.  Werburga’s  Church. 
The  lecturer  then  referred  at  some  length  to- 


Siau  iJUlitJ,  me  meouie  jjieiuicn  j..  — , -n  • o w 

from  the  fourth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  are  the  personal  histones  of  the  Princess,  St.  Uer- 
extremely  valuable  for  the  history  of  drawing.  [ bnrga,  and  St.  Oswald,  Ring  of^Rorthumbna, 

mi ..................  ..-I.In  fVia  .■.iTi-imVic’ 


ucuie.y  -V.  — — o'  borgB,  find  St.  - - . - . 

The  mosaic  pictures  with  which  the  churches  ; as  a reason  for  the  change  of  dedication.  A 
are  decorated  date  from  the  time  of  Constantine, ' century  and  a half  later  we  find  the  church  ta  • 
and  a large  proportion  of  them  are  before  the  have  become  mined,  probably  during  the  eecona  i 
tenth  century,  a period  when  we  have  no  churches  great  Danish  invasion,  and  restored  or  rebuilt 
or  other  buildings  in  the  West.  At  a later  duringthereignofKiugEdwardtheConfessor, by  . 
period,  the  beautiful  church  furniture  of  the  Leofric,  the  wise  and  great  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  t 
Cosmati  family,  their  altars  and  amtones,  and  ■ the  pious  Countess  Godwina,  or  Oodiva,  ot  j 

Paechal  candlesticks  and  tombs,  enriched  with  ■ famous  memory,— the  restored  Ecglishrule  thus  i 

their  adroiiable  ribbon  mosaics,  are  not  to  be  I again  doing  homage  to  the  memory  ot  their 
found  out  of  Italy.  Of  these  there  is  a fine  series  royal  English  saints  ; nor,  when  our  country  toll 
- • • ! once  more  under  foreign  domination,  was  their 


Concerning  the  constructions  of  walls,  Mr.  memory  dishonoured  ; fov  the  first  Norman 
Parker  has  elsewhere  said,—  , Earl,  Hugh  Lupus,  sister  s son  to  the  Conqueror  . 

For  the  construction  of  walls,  the  brick-  and  bis  iconntess,  Ermentrnda  refounded  the 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 
ARCH.d:;OLOGY  OF  ROME. 

A SFXECTiON  from  the  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  made  in  Rome,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  is  now  on  view  at 
the  Geiman  Gallery,  Bond-street,  and  catalogues 
of  the  whole  are  published.  Mr.  Parker  has 
come  to  the  conviction  that  the  city  of  Rome 
was  built  upon  the  great  earthworks  of  the 
primitive  fortifications,  which  have  governed  the 
plan  of  the  city,  and  have  Lad  great  influence 
on  the  sites  and  plans  of  the  principal  bnildings. 
These  gigantic  earthworks  consisted,  like  other 
primitive  fortificationsof scarped  clifis,of  terraces 
and  trenches.  They  are  very  much  obliterated 
by  having  been  built  over  for  many  centuries, 
but  the  demolition  of  these  buildings  has  brought 
the  original  work  to  light  in  many  places,  as  rn 
the  Palatine,  where  parts  of  the  wall  of  Romulus, 
of  Etruscan  character,  and  the  foundations  of 
his  towers,  are  visible  at  the  north  end,  opposite 
to  the  Capitol.  These  towers  have  evidently 
been  left  unfinished,  and  have  been  built  over 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  all  these  buildings 
being  now  destroyed,  the  foundations  of  the 
towers  are  visible,  and  photographs  of  them  will 
be  found  in  his  series.  The  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius  is  visible  in  many  places. 

The  great  wall  of  Aurelian,  thirteen  miles  long 
and  50  ft.  high,  with  a corridor  for  the  sentinels 
along  the  inside  of  it,  is  also  copiously  illustrated 
in  another  series  of  photographs.  And  the  gate- 
ways which  occur,  many  turned  into  ^fortresses 
by  Honorins,  A.D.  400,  are  also  illustrated.  The 
aqueducts  for  about  a mile  form  part  of  the 
wall,  and  were  incorporated  in  it  by  Anrelian,  as 
were  other  buildings,  such  as  the  PiaDtoriau 
Camp,  the  Sessorium  with  its  amphitheatre,  and 
the  Lateran  5 the  remains  of  the  great  wall  are 
traced  also  in  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  Traatevere 
going  up  to  the  Janiculum.  These  form  another 
series. 

The  aqueducts  have  been  traced  from  their 
months  to  their  sources,  and  there  is  in  the 
room  a remarkable  plan  of  them  from  the  sonrees 
to  Rome.  There  are  photographs  of  the  nu- 
merous bridges,  sometimes  more  than  100  ft. 
high,  across  the  valleys  and  gorges  in  the 
mountains}  then,  descending  to  the  “ Cam- 
pagna”  round  Rome,  we  have  the  “Piscirm” 
and  the  arcades,  till  wearrive  again  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.  It  is  shown  that  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
aqueducts,  which  has  been  called  for  the  last 
century  or  more  “Aqua  Alexandrina,”  because  it 
was  supposed  by  Fabretti  to  have  been  built  by 
Alexander  Severus,  is  really  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  two  centuries  earlier.  This 
is  proved  by  the  construction  of  the  arcade,  and 
of  the  walls  of  the  castella  aqua,  or  reservoirs, 
by  the  side  of  it.  It  ia  also  confiimed  by  an 
inscription  of  Hadrian  found  on  the  first  reser- 
voir near  Gabii,  by  Visconti,  in  the  last  century, 
since  the  time  of  Fabretti. 

As  a chronological  series,  the  photographs  are 
intended  to  snpply  a type  for  each  half-century, 


work  of  the  time  of  Nero  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The-  bricks  with  which  the  walla  are 
faced  are  so  thin  that  we  can  conub  ten  to  the 
foot,  including  the  mortar.  This  perfection  did 
not  continue  long.  In  the  second  century  there 
are  eight  to  the  foot,  in  the  third  centnry  six, 
and  in  the  fourth  century  four  only,  as  in  modern 
brick  walls.  This  is  a useful  general  guide  to 
the  ago  of  a building  in  Rome,  because  the  walls 
frequently  remain  when  all  the  ornament  has 
been  destroyed.  The  Roman  temples  of  the 
first  century  were  better  than  at  any  other  period, 
but  their  maible  temples  were  never  equal  to 
those  of  Greece,  and  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  buildings  in  Rome  belcug  to  the  second 
and  third  ceninries,  although  their  details  do  not 
equal,  in  purity,  those  of  the  first.  The  mag- 
nificent thermal  of  the  Antonines,  called  after 
Caracalla,  are  not  equal  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls,  or  in  the  architectural  details,  to  the 
thermal  of  Titus  and  the  House  of  Neroj  but 
there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  perceptible 
falling  ofl’  in  the  buildings  of  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  Many  of  the  temples  were  rebuilt 
by  Septimius  Severus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  and  their  old  names  retained,  as 
we  are  expressly  told  hy  the  historian  of  bis  life  ; 
and  this  is  a point  always  to  be  considered  in 
examining  the  Roman  temples.” 

Public  bodies, — the  British  Museum,  for  ex- 
ample,— ought  certainly  to  become  possessed  of 
a set  of  these  photegrophs,  and  so  aid  in  an 
important  undertaking.  Individuals  would  find 
selections  of  great  interest  might  be  made  from 
them.  The  photographs  that  have  been  taken 
by  artificial  light  in  the  Catacombs  may  serve  to 
dispel  some  illusions  as  to  dates. 


LECTURE  BY  MR.  SCOTT  ON  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


A CROWDED  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  pro- 
motion of  the  restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral 
which  was  held  in  Liverpool  in  St.  George’s-hall 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  was  followed  up,  in 
Chester  itself,  by  a lecture  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
the  architect  for  the  restorations.  The  lecture 
was  delivered  in  the  fine  room  which  is  now 
called  the  King’s  School,  and  which  was  formerly 
the  Refectory  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  con- 
nected with  this  church.  The  Dean  was  in  the 
chair,  and  made  a few  prefatory  remarks, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  importance  of  ulti- 
mately including  the  great  south  transept  with 
the  nave  and  the  space  nnder  the  tower,  in  one 
general  restoration,  so  that  the  whole  interior 
might  be  seen  in  its  ancient  dignity. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  opening  his  lecture,  said  that 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  great  Mtdieeval 
churches,  the  origin  and  date  of  the  foundation 
of  this  cathedral  were  unknown.  Chester  having 
been  a Roman  city,  it  followed  that  it  mnst, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  occupation 
— when  the  empire  was  Christian — have  pos- 


church  on  a far  grander  scale,  converting  it- 
from  a church  of  secular  canons  (just  such  a i 
collegiate  body  as  now  exists)  into  a Benedictine  l 
monastery;  and  that  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  j 
English  alone,  but  of  the  great  foreign  eccle-  j 
siastic,  St.  Anselm,  then  Abbot  of  Beo,  but  soon  to-  j 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  we  | 
have  had  in  review  a long  series  of  kings,.  1 
princes,  and  rulers,  as  well  as  of  royal  and  noble-  . 
ladies— century  after  centnry— promoting  the- 
interests  of  this  church  ; and  we  find  that  this-  J 
only  shared  with  many  others  their  pious  and 
princely  munificence.  Yet  it  is  now  as  much  an 
we  can  do  to  get  fnnds  to  keep  the  few  great  j 
churches  which  remain  to  us  of  their  great-  | 
foundations  in  a state  of  decent  repair  ! 

Nob  only  was  it  customary  with  the  Normans- 
while  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  their  predecessors,  to  make  a clean  sweep  and 
reconstrneb  them  on  a greatly  enlarged  scale, 
bub  the  change  from  a comparatively  small 
collegiate  institution  to  a great  monastery  of 
necessity  involved  this.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to- 
be  wondered  at  that  no  vestige  of  the  older 
bnildings  remain.  Our  architectural  iovestiga-  • 
tion  must  consequently  commence  with  the  new  - 
foundation  begun  by  Hugh  Lupus  about  1195.  . 
The  previous  church,  if  only  a restoration  of  the  1 
older  Saxon  church,  was  probably  of  no  great  . 
dimensions.  The  surviving  portions  of  Norman  1 
work,  especially  in  the  north  transept,  were  ; 
next  described.  About  1195  the  eastern  parte 
of  the  bnilding  appear  to  have  been  muob  : 
dilapidated,  and  appeal  for  help  was  made  bjr  : 
the  monks  in  a lugubrious  tone.  An  interesting  ! 
period  followed,  marked  by  the  frequent  presence 
of  King  Edward  I.  in  Chester,  when  grants  of 
venison  from  the  forests  of  'Wirrall  and  Delamere- 
were  made  to  the  workmen  who  were  carrying 
on  the  work  of  construction,  under  the  vigorous 
rule  of  the  Abbot  Simon  of  Whitchurch.  Ou& 
of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  lecture  con- 
sisted in  the  description  given  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  true  forms  of  buttresses  and  cor- 
nices, and  especially  of  the  singular  terminations 
of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  help  of  fragments  disinterred  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction. 

Towards  the  close,  Mr.  Scott  said, — Yon  will 
have  gathered,  from  what  I have  narrated,  that 
your  cathedral,  though  its  beauty  is  now  so  sadly 
dimmed  by  decay  and  barbarous  repairs,  is  a 
building  of  great  architectural  merit,  and  of 
great  antiquarian  value.  I will  add,  that  few  of 
our  cathedrals  exhibit  a more  complete  consecu- 
tive series  of  specimens  of  the  different  varieties 
and  chronological  phases  of  onr  Mediceval  archi- 
tecture, from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  Re- 
formation. Of  the  earliest  Norman  we  have  a 
specimen  in  the  north  transept.  Of  the  middle 
Norman  we  have  the  remains  in  the  north- 
western tower  and  the  substructure  of  the 
abbot’shall, with, perhaps,  the  recesses  for  tombs 
in  the  north  wall  towards  the  cloister;  of  yet 
later  Norman,  we  have  the  passage  from  the 
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: abbot's  bouse  to  the  cloister,  with  the  chapel 
. above  it ; and  later  still  the  doorway  from  the 
I eastern  cloister  into  the  nave.  Of  the  transi- 
D tional  style  from  Norman  to  early  English,  we 
IS  have  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  north  transept, 
i;  now  the  vestry;  also  some  beautiful  fragments 
lately  discovered.  Of  the  fully-developed  early 
^ Englisb,  we  have  the  chapter-house,  with  its 
(]  vestibule,  as  beautiful  works  as  could  well  be 
ft  produced.  We  have  also  the  beautiful  refectory 
p of  the  monks  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 

11  and  which  contains  one  of  those  exquisite  pul- 
i pits — such  as  we  find  at  Beaulieu,  at  Shrews- 
|i  bury,  at  St.  Martin  aux  Champa  at  Paris,  and 
K in  many  other  monasteries.  Of  the  transition 
i from  early  English  to  the  Middle  Pointed  or 
Decorated  style,  we  have  the  Lady  Chapel ; of 
li  the  somewhat  more  advanced  decorated,  we 

II  have  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  choir  aisles, 
i with  a further  advance  in  their  western  bays 
I and  the  clearstory.  Of  the  later  decorated,  we 
• have  a truly  magnificent  example  in  the  south 
I'  Iransept,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  substratum  of 
I St.  Werburg’s  shrine,  the  aedilia,  and  the  choir- 
[:  sor;3en.  Of  the  early  Perpendicular,  I should 
ii  have  thought  that  we  had  specimens  in  the 
I -clearstories  of  the  south  transept  of  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  nave;  of  the  more  advanced  style,  in 
i.  the  central  tower,  and  in  the  stallwork  of  the 
I choir ; of  the  latest  phase,  in  the  west  end,  and 
ri  probably  in  the  clearstory  of  the  nave.  The 
I cloisters  also  belong  to  one  of  these  two  last 
il  phases.  Thus  we  should  have  the  whole  series 
of  changes  which  the  middle  ages  produced 
[.  represented  in  this  one  cathedral — all  alike, 

>:  however,  clouded  by  decay,  and  all  crying 
\ equally  loudly  for  restoration.  It  is  for  you  to 
I respond  to  that  cry,  and  to  render  this,  the  great 
I central  temple  of  God  in  your  diocese,  worthy 
at  once  of  its  sacred  uses,  of  its  rank,  as  the 
h great  diocesan  church,  and  of  the  importance  of 
I the  diocese,  including,  as  it  does,  some  of  the 

II  most  princely  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
I greatest  mercantile  emporium  of  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world.  The  church 
|i  has  come  down  to  our  day — what  with  decay 
[i  -and  barbarous  repairs — a mere  wreck  of  what  it 
|i  once  was — a melancholy  relio  of  former  ages, 

|i  and  a reproach  to  our  own.  It  is  for  you  to  do 
[1  honour  at  once  to  the  past  and  the  present,  by 
II  liberally  aiding  your  most  excellent  and  zealous 
|:  dean  in  effecting  its  proper  restoration. 

I After  a vote  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  the 
f lecturer,  the  company  followed  him  from  the 
I King’s  School  to  the  Chapter-house,  where  he 
commenced  to  point  out  in  detail  those  features  in 
Il  the  cathedral  to  which  ho  had  referred  in  his 
[i  lecture.  The  Chapter-house  he  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  of  the  thirteenth 
I’  century.  Its  exact  age  was  not  known ; pro- 
t:  bably  it  might  be  placed  in  the  latter  quarter  of 
Il  that  century.  In  its  predecessor  many  of  the 
i:  abbots,  including  the  famous  Whitchurch,  were 
n buried,  but  what  became  of  their  tombs  he  could 
11  not  say.  He  thought  it  probable  that  the  light 
■of  the  western  window  was  borrowed,  and  that 
; at  one  time  the  monks’  dormitory  came  up  to  it. 
i.  Passing  to  the  north  transept,  he  called  attention 
I to  the  veritable  work  of  Hugh  Lupus,  which  was 
. to  bo  seen  in  the  arcade  over  the  head  of  the 
I'  arch.  From  the  eastern  side,  up  to  tho  end  of 
i;  the  twelfth  century,  projected  an  apsidal  chapel, 

I and  the  outline  of  the  arch  by  which  that  was 
entered  baa  been  disclosed  by  the  taking  off  of 
li  the  plaster.  The  piscina  was  not  earlier  than 
! IIDO  or  1200.  Passing  through  the  vestry, 
i!  where  the  details  of  the  Norman  arch  were  more 
11  clearly  disclosed,  Mr.  Scott  then  led  the  way  to 
Il  the  outside  of  the  north  aisle,  where  he  called 
I.  attention  to  the  base  of  one  of  the  enormous 
, buttressep,  then  to  the  corner  of  the  Lady 
il  Chapel,  where  the  lighter  buttresses  were  found 
which  gave  the  true  position  of  the  windows  and 
I'  tho  direction  of  the  mullions.  On  the  south  side  ■ 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  he  called  attention  to  the 
: pierced  parapet  and  toothed  ornament,  dis- 
'>  covered  when  the  roof  was  removed,  and  also 
pointed  out  the  arch  abovo  the  end  of  the  south 
!■  aisle,  which  bore  a spire,  and  the  aisle,  about 
being  constructed  in  an  apsidal  form.  Farther 
on  he  noticed  the  sloping  form  of  the  buttresses, 

' and  a doorway  which  the  Dean  said  was  used  as 
an  entrance  to  the  choir  at  one  time  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  the  tomb  of  the  author  of  the 
“Polychronicon”  being  near  it.  The  Lecturer 
. passed  on  to  the  south  transept,  then  into  Sb. 
Oswald’s  Church,  where  he  spoke  of  the  chapels 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  Mary  Magdalen,  and  pointed 
to  the  aedilia  of  the  former.  From  thence  the 
route  was  into  the  south  aisle,  through  the  choir, 
LO  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  but  not  into  the 


Lady  Chapel,  then  back  to  the  choir,  and  through 
the  cave  to  the  westward,  and  into  the  Norman 
tower;  bub  here,  we  believe,  the  perambulation 
ended,  as  it  was  near  five  o’clock,  the  time  for 
evening  prayers. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  works 
selected  by  prizeholders  to  this  date  : — 

From  llte  Foyal  Academy. — ” Move  Eastward,  happy 
Earth,"  &c.,  C.  J.  Lewis,  150i. ; Henry  II,  and  Diana  of 
Poitieis,  A.  H.  Tourrier,  160L;  The  Village  Violinist, 

E.  Opie,  BOl.  i A Mountain  Stream,  Aber,  North  Wales, 
J.  Taylor,  SOL ; Near  Bethesda,  North  "Wales,  F.  William- 
aon.  201. 

From  tSs  Society  of  Srilish  Arthfs.  — The  Stile,  "W. 
Bromley,  60L  ; River  Ranee,  Dinan,  Brittany,  F.  T.  Lott, 
SOL;  Ennui,  T.  Davidson,  42L  ; A Jersey  Interior,  W.  A. 
Atkinson,  40 L ; The  Forsaken  Nest,  J.  C.  Waite,  40L; 
The  Lledr,  J.  Peel,  36L  ; Temple  Weir  on  the  Thames, 
A.  A.  Glendening,  SOL;  Ehayadr  Du  Falls,  Dolgelly, 
H.  P.  Powell,  SOL  ; Fishing  Village,  Coast  of  Normandy, 
J.  J.  Wilson,  SOL ; Life  and  Still  Life,  C.  T.  Bale,  25L ; 
A Mountain  Stream,  North  Wales,  A.  Barland,  2oL ; The 
Thames  at  TVargrnve,  G.  S.  Walters,  26L  ; Scarborough, 
A.  CJirit,  25Z. ; Flirting,  C.  Armytage,  21Z. ; The  Path  by 
the  Loch,  A.  A.  Glendening,  201. ; Evening  on  the  Wye, 

F.  Muschamp,  20L ; Evening,  C.  L.  Coppard,  17Z. ; 
Waterfall  atLochEek,  on  the  Clyde,  J.  Burbidge,15Z.  ISs. ; 
Tired  from  the  Glean,  Mrs.  Backhouse,  16Z. ; The  Resting 
Place,  E.  Holmes,  15L 

From  the\Eoyal  Scoliiik  Academy. — Shieballion — Sabbath 
Morning,  8.  Edmonston,  30Z. ; a Fortune  in  a Teacup, 
J.  C.  Waite,  271.  lOs. 

From  (he  New  Brititk  Inti itution.— The  Jungfrau,  from 
the  Road  to  Mtirren,  8,  Hodges,  lOOZ.  ; Blue  Bolls,  H. 
Wallis,  70Z.;  Ophelia,  H.  Seloui,  4iZ.;  Glen  Etive,  near 
Glencoe,  J.  Docherty,  4^Z.';  " Not  Enough,"  A.  T.  V.  Ball, 
30Z. ; Girl  and  Thrush,  A.  F.  Patten,  3jZ.j  Moonlight  on 
the  Coast,  A.  Gilbert,  20Z. 

From  the  Society  qf  Faintere  i>i  TFater  Colozire. — The 
Rialto,  Venice,  W.  Callow,  60Z. ; laola  Bella,  &e.,  C.  Smith, 
451.-,  Bey  of  Naples,  E.  A.  Goodall,  31Z.  lOs. ; Amongst 
the  Apple  Trees,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  3tlZ. ; Primrose-gathering, 
P.  J.  Naftel,  25Z. 

From  the  Izietifufe  of  Painters  Water  Colours. — Lim- 
burg, with  the  Cathedral  of  St.  George  on  the  Lahn, 
E.  Richardson,  9-lZ.  lOs. ; On  the  Avon,  at  South  Brent, 
Devon,  J.  H.  Mole,  60Z. ; From  the  Capo-di-Monte, 
Naples,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  26Z.  j At  Chilstom,  near  Tor- 
quay, John  Chase,  15Z.  16s. 

i'Vom  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water  Colour  Drawings. 
The  Awakened  Conscience,  'J.  Hayllar,  40Z. ; Moolgesd, 
Portmadoc,  North  W'ales,  J.  Needham,  15Z.  15a. ; “ Wait- 
ing, Watching,  Hoping  still,”  J.  C.  Russell,  16Z. ; The 
Winner  Won,  Ellen  Thornycroft,  16Z. 

From  the  Old  Eond^street  Gallery. — Flushing  Boats 
fishing— Boats  running  into  Harbour,  T.  8.  Robins, 
31Z.  lOs. ; On  the  Moor  above  Cladich— Loch  Awe,  J.  J. 
Bannatyne,  25Z, 


ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  POTABLE 
WATERS.* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of 
the  functions  performed  by  water  as  a physical 
agent ; of  the  wonderful  changes  it  has  worked 
and  is  working  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  ; of  its 
power  as  a transporting  agent;  nor,  indeed,  of 
the  manifold  purposes  to  which  it  is  turned  into 
usefulness  by  the  ingenuity  of  human  intellect. 
Yet,  as  a reservoir,  as  a store,  as  a source  of 
power,  I may  just  mention  that  we  possess  an 
immensity  in  our  tidal  rivers  and  around  our 
coasts,  which  as  yet  is  almost  undreamed  of  in  our 


power  of  Britain,  the  latter  appears  insignificant 
and  microscopic;  and  in  the  hands  of  a Welling- 
ton in  science  greater  changes  by  far  may  be 
effected  from  this  source  than  from  the  steam 
of  Watt  and  of  Stephenson.  But  I will  lay  before 
you  some  of  the  leading  obaracteristics  of  water 
as  employed  for  sanitary  purposes,  such  as  they 
occur  to  me;  will  point  out  their  impurities,  their 
: source  and  mode  of  detection,  examination,  and 
possible  estimation. 

Passing  over  the  modes  in  which  chemists 
formerly  examined  water,  I come  to  the 

Nitrogen,  Carbon,  and  Ammonia  Methods. 

In  the  present  day,  I believe,  there  are  only  two 
methods  of  approximately  determining  the  value 
of  domestic  water.  The  first  is  known  as  Frank- 
land  & Armstrong’s  gasometric  system,  and  the 
second  as  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  & Miles  Smith’s 
ammonia  system.  Between  each  set  of  inventors 
there  exists  great  rivalry,  each  insisting  upon 
the  accuracy  of  their  system  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other.  Of  this  rivalry  I will  merely  note 
my  belief  that,  theoretically,  Frankland’s  pro- 
cess is  as  perfect  as  any  process  is  ever  likely  to 
approach;  while,  in  practice,  Wanklyn’s  am- 
monia method  is  much  to  be  preferred.  This 
being  so,  I shall  give  you  a brief  outline  of  the 
gasometric  mode  of  Frankland,  and  then  proceed 
to  a more  detailed  and  illustrated  account  of 
that  of  Wanklyn,  premising  that  the  results  are 
such  as  I have  myself  personally  obtained. 


* By  Mr.  Richard  Weaver,  C.E. 


Frankland  Armstrong's  Gasometric  Process  fr 
the  Anal/ysis  of  Organic  Matter  in  Water. 

These  chemists  endeavour  to  show,  not  the 
actual  weight  of  organic  matter  present  in 
a given  bulk  of  water,  bnt  that  of  some 
of  its  constituents,  and  also  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposed  organic  matter,  which 
latter  is  termed  by  Frankland  “ the  skeleton  of 
sewage.”  First,  the  organic  carbon  and  the 
organic  nitrogen.  These  are  converted  into  gas, 
and  measured  as  carbonic  acid  and  as  nitric 
oxide.  Second,  the  nitrates  and  nitrites ; and, 
lastly,  the  ammenia.  By  this  means  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  water  is  valued, 
and  a distinct  estimate  is  made  of  the  nitrogen 
rendered  harmless  by  oxidation,  and  of  that 
which  yet  exists  as  putresoible  organic  matter. 

The  first  operation  is  to  evaporate  a known 
bulk  of  water  to  dryness  with  a prior  addition  of 
sulphurous  acid,  to  expel  all  carbonic  acid  from 
carbonates,  and  also  to  destroy  tho  nitrates  and 
nitrites  ; the  residue  now  contains  the  whole  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salts ; and  by  making 
a separate  estimation  of  tbo  latter, — through  the 
Nessler  test,  to  be  hereafter  described, — and  sub- 
tracting this  from  the  total  nitrogen  obtained, 
we  arrive  at  that  corresponding  to  the  organic 
nitrogen. 

The  process  by  which  these  determinations 
are  made  somewhat  resemblo  the  combustions 
in  organic  analyses,  bnt  are  much  more  com- 
plicated, and  require  greater  delicacy  of  mani- 
pulation. 

As  an  indication  to  the  limits  of  this  test,  it  is 
stated  by  Frankland  that  the  part  of  a 

grain  of  nitrogen  and  the  P^-vt  of  a 

grain  of  carbon  can  with  certainty  be  determined, 

I shall  not  enlarge  upon  their  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  nitric  acid ; I have 
already  indicated  it  is  done  as  nitric  oxide  and 
the  volume  of  gas  measured  off. 

But  I must  draw  your  attention  to  a charac- 
teristic point  in  all  the  analyses  of  waters  by 
Frankland,  and  notably  indicated  in  tho  recent 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion, and  in  the  examination  of  the  metropolitan 
waters. 

I refer  to  " tho  previous  sewage  contamiua- 
tion”  column  of  such  analyses.  This  question 
is  a moot  point  with  chemists,  some  considering 
it  almost  a worthless  indication,  and  others 
insisting  upon  its  great  value  in  deciding 
the  relative  goodness  or  badness  of  potable 
water. 

For  my  own  part,  I incline  to  think  it  as  a 
somewhat  vague  term,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  not  as  being  worthless  in  its  indica- 
tions, but  as  really  showing  too  little. 

By  the  term  ” previous  sewage  contamina- 
tion " would  generally  be  implied  the  actual 
quantity  of  sewage  with  which  a water  was,  or 
had  been,  contaminated  at  the  period  of  its 
examination ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  I read 
Frankland’s  definition  of  the  term,  which,  ex- 
pressed in  a few  words,  means  the  aotnal  present 
amount  of  the  skeletons  of  sewage, — of  that  which 
was,  and  has  no^reference  to  that  which  is  at  the 
present  moment  active  and  living  sewage  ! 

From  which  it  follows  that,  probably,  a water 
may  contain  variable  quantities  of  sewage,  and 
yet,  according  to  the ‘‘sewage  contamination” 
column  of  Frankland,  no  return  would  be  made, 
and,  by  inference,  that  no  sewage  was  present. 
That  this  is  so,  I may  mention,  a certain  water 
was  examined  repeatedly  by  me,  at  intervals — 
which  said  water  shall  be  nameless — and  I 
always  found  indications  of  sewage  matter;  and, 
on  turning  for  verification  to  Frankland’s  sewage 
contamination  column,  in  bis  analysis  of  the 
same  water,  I found  that  no  previous  sewage 
was  present.  Now,  this  may  be  considered  as 
either  discouraging  or  encouraging,  as  viewed 
from  opposite  motives ; and  yet  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  of  my  showing  active  and 
putrescent  sewage,  or  analogous  matter,  whereas 
Frankland’s  column  merely  shows  that  which 
was  ancient  sewage,  but  is  now  no  longer  sew- 
age.  And  for  this,  as  one  ground  of  objection,  I 
must  protest  against  the  term,  ” previous  sewage 
contamination,”  as  being  vague  and  delusive. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  method  devised  by 
Professors  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith  for 
determining  the  organic  matter  in  water  by 
The  Ammonia  System. 

Coupled  with  this,  I shall  introduce  you,  some- 
what briefly,  to  a general  system  of  water 
analysis,  as  snggested  by  these  gentlemen,  pre- 
mising that  much  of  it  is  obtained  from  older 
methods,  now  broken  up  and  partly  re-absorbed 
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in  modern  systems.  I divide  the  course  into  six 
diviaionSj  as  follow: — 

1st.  Hardness. 

2nd.  Chlorine. 

3rd.  Total  residue  and  loss  on  ignition. 

4th.  Nitrates  and  nitrites. 

5th.  Ammonia. 

6th.  Organic  matter. 

Mardness. 

The  hardness  of  water  has  reference  to  its 
soap-destroying  powers,  and  is  caused  by  the 
oxides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  com- 
bining with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap  forming 
insoluble  salts  ; and,  so  long  as  any  of  the  earths 
remain  in  solution,  the  soap  cannot  exercise  a 
detergent  action  : hence  the  value  of  soft  water 
for  cleansing  purposes.  This  which  I now  hold 
before  you  is  a solution  of  soap  in  aqueous  spirits 
of  wine,  and  is  standardised  by  a somewhat 
tedious  process  to  an  equivalent  of  16  grains  of 
calcic  carbonate  per  gallon  of  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  corresponds  to  16  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  with  1,000  grains  of  water  of  such  hard- 
ness, 32  test  measures,  or  320  grains  of  soap 
solution,  will  just  neutralise,  and  cause  a lather 
to  form,  on  thoroughly  agitating,  and  will  last 
about  five  minutes. 

Upon  such  a water  I now  operate,  and  note 
the  result. 

C?tIo7-me. 

The  reason  is  for  determining  chlorine  in  a 
potable  water  that  it  points  to  a possible  origin 
in  sewage,  for  no  sewage  can  exist  in  water 
without  chlorides  being  present,  sewage  being 
rich  in  chlorine,  especially  from  the  urine.  Tet, 
on  the  other  hand,  chlorine  may  very  probably 
be  present  without  any  sewage,  and  it  becomes 
a problem  whether  its  source  is  due  to  sewage 
or  to  the  geological  character  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  water  may  have  flowed. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
is  very  simple,  and  yet  wonderfully  accurate. 

We  first  prepare  a solution  of  argentic  nitrate 
in  pure  distilled  water,  and  to  a known  strength. 
To  the  water  under  examination  we  add  a few 
drops  of  neutral  potassic  chromate,  and  then 
the  silver  nitrate, — as  in  the  experiment  now 
before  you, — until  a faint  tinge  of  reddish 
coloured  silver  chromate  denotes  the  end  of  the 
chlorine  reaction  ; and  from  the  amount  of  silver 
solution  employed  we  estimate  the  chlorine. 

Total  Solid  Residue,  ij'c. 

For  this  experiment  it  is  essential  that  the 
quantity  of  water  employed  shall  be  very  accu- 
rately measured,  and  that  a delicate  balance  is 
at  command,  because  each  millegram — about 

part  of  a grain — of  residue  is  equivalent  to 
1 grain  per  gallon  of  water. 

The  apparatus  which  is  usually  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  total  solid  matter 
contained  in  a water  consists  of  a small  copper 
or  tinned  vessel  for  generating  steam.  Through 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  passes  a perforated  cork, 
and  again  a large  glass  funnel ; into  this  latter  is 
arranged  an  aoc\irately  weighed  platinum  dish. 
We  now  take  70  cubic  centimeters  of  the  water 
under  examination,  and  place  it  in  the  platinum 
dish  ; steam,  being  generated  in  the  lower  appa- 
ratus, rises  through  the  funnel,  and,  acting  upon 
the  platinum  dish,  the  water  contained  therein 
is  quickly  evaporated — in  fact,  in  practice,  I find 
that  about  forty-five  minutes  ai'e  amply  sufficient 
time  for  the  purpose.  The  dish  and  its  contents 
being  now  well  dried  and  weighed,  the  excess  of 
weight  over  the  first  weighing  represents  the 
amount  of  solid  residue.  If  it  is  further  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  on  ignition,  we 
carefully  burn  off  all  carbonaceous  matter,  at  a 
faint  red  heat.  Moisten  with  ammonia  car- 
bonate, well  dry,  re-weigb,  and  the  difi'erence 
represents  the  volatile  matter.  This  process,  as 
previously  stated,  is  of  very  little  value  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  water. 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

These  are  the  skeletons  of  Frankland’s  sewage, 
and  the  mode  by  which  their  quantity  is  deter- 
mined is  exceedingly  elegant. 

We  take  a retort,  and  introduce  100  c.  c. 
of  water,  to  this  add  60  c.  c.  of  caustic  soda 
solution  free  from  nitrates,  Ac.  The  con- 
tents are  now  distilled  until  about  100  c.  c.  re- 
main within  the  retort,  and  until  the  Nessler 
test  is  incapable  of  showing  ammonia.  Into  the 
retort  on  cooling  is  added  a small  piece  of 
the  metal  aluminium  j it  is  closed  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  a small  tube  in  the 
manner  I now  show  you ; it  is  filled  with  pieces 
of  broken-up  tobacoo-pipe,  or  analogous  matter, 


and  moistened  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid.  On 
standing  for  a few  hours,  the  action  is  complete  ; 
the  whole  of  the  nitrates  have  been  resolved  into 
ammonia,  and  the  ammonia, being  distilled  off,  its 
quantity  is  determined  by  the  Nessler  test. 

The  process  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  that  it 
may  be  termed  microscopic ; indeed,  a very 
small  fraction  of  a grain  of  nitrates  per  gallon 
being  readily  ascertained.  As  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  nitrates  in  a water  in  determining 
its  quality,  there  is  much  difference  in  opinion, 
some  chemists  allowing  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties may  be  permitted  without  detriment, 
whereas  Frankland  would  probably  condemn  a 
water  if  even  a gallon  contained  but  half  a grain 
of  nitrates ! 

Ammonia. 

The  estimation  of  ammonia  in  water  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  domain  of 
microscopic  chemistry  when  the  Nessler  test  is 
employed. 

I will  first  describe  this  teat.  We  dissolve 
50  grammes  of  potassic  iodide  in  a little  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  placing'the  dish  in  a water-bath,  and 
adding  a strong  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
We  continue  the  mercury  solution  until  a point 
is  reached  at  which  the  red  precipitate  formed  no 
longer  dissolves  on  agitation.  We  then  filter,  and 
to  the  filtrate  add  150  grammes  of  solid  caustic 
soda  in  aqueous  solution,  and  then  dilute  the 
whole  to  the  volume  of  1 litre.  A further  ad- 
dition of  about  5 c.c.  of  mercuric  chloride  imparts 
sensitiveness.  Allowing  all  sediment  to  settle, 
and  pouring  off  the  clear  fluid,  we  have  the 
Nessler  reagent  such  as  I now  show  to  you. 

If  we  take  a water  containing  a trace  of 
ammonia,  and  add  the  test,  we  obtain  a yellow- 
ish brown  colouration ; and  according  to  the 
intensity  of  this  colour  we  calculate  the  amount 
of  ammonia  present. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a stage  in  water 
analysis  when  we  determine  the  presence  of 
matters  that  are  of  prime  importance  in  judging 
of  quality ; that  is,  the  ammonia  and  the  urea, 
and  it  is  astonishing  the  minute  difference  in 
quantity  which  marks  the  point  between  waters 
that  are  foul  and  stinking,  and  waters  that  are 
good  and  wholesome. 

The  Albuminous  Suhstanecs, 

The  most  important  of  all  the  substances  to 
be  sought  for  in  water  intended  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  undoubtedly  the  nitrogenous  organic 
or  albuminous  matter,  and  it  is  primarily  by  this 
test  we  judge  of  the  antecedents  of  water,  and 
the  character  and  source  of  its  contamination. 
It  is  simple  and  elegant. 

To  the  remnants  of  the  last  experiment  we 
add  a strongly  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  per- 
manganate, and  distil  off  not  less  than  200  c.  o., 
and  until  Nessler  ceases  to  show  the  presence 
of  ammonia ; for  you  must  understand  that  the 
action  of  the  permanganate  is  to  cause  most 
of  the  nitrogen  from  the  organic  nitrogenous 
matter — not  nitrates — to  be  evolved  as  ammo- 
nia, and  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  this  we 
have  a fair  idea  of  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  on  multiplying  the  result  by  ten. 

The  delicacy  of  these  tests  is  truly  wonderful, 
for  we  can  directly  estimate  ammonia  in  water 
when  its  'weight  does  not  exceed  the  ■fci.ogjoo 
part  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved;  and 
when  we  concentrate  by  evaporation  or  distilla- 
tion, we  increase  its  delicacy  at  least  ten 
fold.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
chemical  examination  of  potable  waters,  and  I 
will  just  add  a few  works  as  the  characteristics 
of  really  good  water. 

It  should  be  clear,  colourless,  and  transparent 
when  viewed  through  a considerable  stratum  ; it 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  smell,  both  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  when  heated  to  about 
90°  Fahr.  It  is  well  also  if  a little  lime  or  baryta 
water  be  added  previously  to  warming ; its  hard- 
ness must  not  be  excessive,  and,  above  all  other 
considerations,  it  must  be  free  from  sewage 
matter.  This  is  of  vital  importance,  for  we 
have  it  on  record  for  years  past,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  not  a summer  or  an  autumn  comes  with- 
out hundreds  of  human  beings  that  are  carried 
away  to  an  early  grave  from  the  use  of  water 
polluted  with  sewage ; and  excepting  in  the 
very  vilest  of  waters,  its  presence  cannot  be 
detected  [excepting  by  competent  chemical  ex- 
amination, for  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
waters  which  are  clear  and  fair  to  look  upon, 
that  are  beautiful  and  sparkling  to  the  eye,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  veritable  poison-cups. 

Before  closing,  something  will  possibly  be 
expected  upon  the  second  phase  of  water — that 
is,  sewage.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 


upon  this  subject  of  late  years  ; but  very  little  |i 
has  been  accomplished  towards  solving  the  pro-  i ' 
blem  of  what  shall  we  do  with  our  towns*'  h 
sewage,  as  you  are  aware  there  are  at  this  pre-  i- 
sent  moment  three  systems  in  vogue ; viz. : — ' 

Deodorisation  with  disinfection,  of  which  the 
ferric  chloride  process  is  a type.  ^ | 

Secondly,  the  precipitation  process,  by  which 
a portion  of  the  mechanically-suspended  matter  fj 
in  sewage  is  thrown  down,  of  which  the  lime, 
the  alum,  the  clay,  and  Sillar's  processes  may  I] 
be  given  as  types.  In  this  class  are  attempted  it 
to  be  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  first,  and  :i 
also  to  derive  a profitable  manure ; and  I scarcely  j 
need  remind  you  that  they  generally  fail  in  the 
first  object,  and  some  of  them  in  the  second. 

Thirdly,  deodorisation  disinfection,  and  a | 
profit  is  endeavoured  to  be  attained  by  the  irri-  j, 
gation  of  land  with  sewage.  This  is  a very  | 
ancient  mode;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  coeval  j 
with  man.  Like  everything  else,  chemists  and  i; 
others  differ  as  to  whether  this  system  of  treat-  ri 
ment  is  really  efficient,  some  contending  that  ,i 
the  effluent  water  flowing  from  off  the  land,  ,;1 
after  its  functions  are  here  ended,  is  not  in  a i 
much  better  condition  than  when  it  was  turned  k 
on.  Now,  this  objection  seems  to  me,  after  some  n 
years’  consideration  of  the  subject,  observation  I'l 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  aud  a trifle  of  i 
experiment,  to  be  a very  futile  objection  ; for  it  is 
evident,  upon  reflection,  that  a sufficiency  of  ' 
filtration  through,  and  not  over,  porous  soil  has  t 
not  been  attained  ; for,  I take  it,  the  absorbent 
power  of  soil  will  not  be  called  in  question,  or  ■ 
what  is  the  use  of  manure  ? — it  must  needs  be  I 
washed  away  by  the  first  smart  shower.  There  are  I 
others — for  exam  pie,  theRivera  Pollution  Commis-  i 
sioners — who  contend,  and  I go  with  them  a long 
way,  that  the  water,  as  arule,  flows  away  remark- 
ably  pure,  deprived  of  90  per  cent,  of  its  impu-  -fi 
rities — the  amount  I give  from  memory — and  1: 
this,  you  will  understand,  is  in  practice  ; but  I If 
go  further,  and  contend  that  99  per  cent,  should  :| 
be  removed,  being,  however,  fully  aware  that  J 
greater  filtration  is  requisite, — not  ordinary  fil-  ■ 
tration,  but  that  through  land,  nature’s  grand  ' 
disinfectant.  _ _ I 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  irriga-  J 
tion,  viz.,  that  a nuisance  and  probable  danger  are  ;l 
created  by  putting  sewage  upon  land  in  the  first  i‘ 
instance;  that  is,  the  sewage  being  in  an  active  ' 
stage  of  decomposition  on  arriving  at  the  place  f: 
of  absorption  by  the  soil,  the  gases  of  decom-  i 
position  are  diffused  through  the  air  at  all  points  if 
between  the  places  of  absorption  and  first  con-  i 
tact  with  the  open  air.  This  I conceive  to  be  i 
a feasible  objection,  within  certain  limits,  upon,  ij 
these  grounds  : — It  is  a condition  of  all  matter  i 
to  undergo  decay  and  change  through  decom-  i 
position ; it  is  thus  with  sewage,  especially 
animal  sewage, — a medium  between  that  which  i 
was  and  that  which  will  become  life.  Under 
certain  conditions,  especially  of  temperature,  this 
decomposition  is  actively  promoted  ; and  I con- 
cede that  from  some  causes, — either  of  distance  < 
or  of  time, — a sufficiency  of  decomposition  may  ; 
have  been  attained  to  create  a nuisance  and  a . 
danger  at  the  points  of  distribution  of  the  sewage  i 
in  question.  Now,  this  is  a condition  I have  i 
long  foreseen  may  probably  arise,  and  have  from  i 
some  attention  and  a little  experiment  en- 
deavoured  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the  ' 
knowledge  tending  to  a solution  of  the  problem, 

I need  not  give  you  any  details  of  all  the  ■ 
schemes  that  entered  my  mind  and  were.  i 
developed  by  experiment : suffice  it  that  that 
which  I found  the  most  successful  was  chlorine,  ‘ 
another  was  oxygen,  but  I will  now  only  trouble  ; 
you  with  the  former.  This  fromlimited  experiment 
I find  to  answer  the  required  purpose ; it  acta 
instantly  upon  the  organic  matter  of  sewage  j 
upon  that  in  a putrescent  state,  the  gases  are  ■ 
fixed  or  decomposed,  ammoniacal salts  are  secured  i 
in  the  water,  deodorisation  and  disinfection  are  ' 
so  effected  that  after  a lapse  of  even  weeks  not ) 
a trace  of  unpleasant  odour  is  perceived,  and  i 
when  this  sewage  is  freed  from  suspended  matter  • 
you  cannot  from  mere  external  evidence  tell  it . 
from  the  finest  potable  water. 

The  process  I propose  is  something  after  this 
manner : chlorine  to  bo  generated  by  the  per- ' 
petnal  regeneration  scheme  of  Walter  Weldon, 
in  which  chlorine  is  obtained  from  chlorhydric- 
acid  through  the  agency  of  manganic  oxide,  the 
same  oxide  being  used  over  and  over  again  for  ' 
hundreds  of  times ; so  that  the  expense  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  chlorhydric  acid,  the  labour,  i 
and  wear  and  tear  of  plant ; and  you  are  aware 
this  acid  is  cheap  enough,  being  a waste  pro- 
duct of  the  alkali  works,  and  can  be  purchased : 
in  a concentrated  state  at  40a.  or  503.  per  ton. 
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a sufiBcienoy;  I believe,  to  treat  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  sewage. 

I shall  now  conclude  this  eshanstive  lecture, — 
that  is,  exhauetive  of  your  patience  and  good- 
nature— not  the  subjects,  for  of  these  it  is  a mere 
outline, — and  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
sewage,  from  a calculation  I made  recently,  based 
upon  on  average  of  fifty  samples  of  Leicester 
sewage.  The  value  of  the  ammonia  alone  in  a 
year’s  flow,  if  placed  upon  the  market  and 
sold  at  current  rates,  would  realise  very 
nearly  40,0001. ; and  this  substance,  although  by 
far  the  most  valuable  constituent,  is  not  the  only 
one,  for  we  have  the  phosphates,  and  the  alkalies 
and  others  j and  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  could  be  no  honour  too  great  for  the  State 
to  confer  upon  that  man  who  shall  effectually 
solve  this  problem  of  utilisation  of  waste,  although 
[ I do  not  believe  it  will  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
] individual  to  achieve  undivided  success,  but  will 
i rather  burst  forth  spontaneously  from  many 
:|  minds,  and  will  attain  success,  as  have  all  the 
L great  events  of  modern  days, — like  our  railways, 
a our  steamers,  and  our  electricity. 

i = 

I FILTRATION  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

iTuE  new  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in 
1868  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  pollution  of  rivers,  took  up  the  subject 
where  the  former  Commission  had  left  it, — that 
is,  after  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  Aire  and 
Calder  basins  had  been  reported  upon,  and  have 

!now  issued  their  report  on  the  Mersey  and  Ribble 
basins.  They  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
the  former  Commission  did  in  respect  of  the 
irrigation  of  laud  with  town  sewage  being  the 
t best  means  of  preventing  tho  pollnbion  of  rivers 
1 with  it,  as  well  as  being  the  most  profitable  in 
I application;  but  they  state  tho  case  in  a different 
j way  to  that  in  which  the  former  Commission  put 

!it.  They  say  that  sewage  may  be  sufficiently 
purified  to  be  allowed  to  flow  into  any  river  or 
other  watercourse,  from  which  it  is  not  intended 
to  take  water  for  domestic  use,  by  filtration 
through  sand  or  porous  soil,  as  distinguished 
from  the  view  that  some  persons  take  of  irriga- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  sewage  is  purified  by 
running  over  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a thin 
i|  sheet,  parting  with  some  of  its  mannriul  ele- 
[ meuts  to  the  plants,  and  storing  the  remainder 
J in  the  top  soil  for  the  use  of  the  next  crop,  or 
^ rather  for  the  use  of  the  crop  first  sown  after 
I re-ploughing  the  land ; whereas  the  present 
\ Commissioners  say  that  it  is  the  filtration  through 
I a sufficient  thickness  of  sand  or  porous  soil  that 
ij  constitutes  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of 
j utilising  sewage  j and  that,  therefore,  its  purifica- 

Ition  is  insured  by  passing  it  through  constructed 
filter-beds  equally  well  as  by  passing  it  through 
the  natural  soil  of  the  land.  This  they  have  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  with  several  kinds  of  soil, 
with  sand,  and  with  sand  mixed  withcoarselypow- 
dered  chalk.  The  difference  between  filtration 
through  constructed  filter-beds  and  through  the 
I soil  of  the  land  is  one  not  of  efficiency  of  purifi- 
i|  cation,  but  of  the  profitable  application  of  the 

I sewage,  the  former  method  being  unremunera- 
tive,  while  the  latter  is  remunerative.  But  it  is 
consolatory  to  know  that  in  places  where  land 
cannot  be  liad  for  irrigation,  the  sewage  may 
yet  be  sufficiently  purified  to  be  allowed  to  flow 
into  rivers,  although  the  value  of  the  solid  part 
\ of  tho  sewage  which  is  retained  may  not  be  of 
I much  value.  The  value  of  it  will  evidently  de- 
3 pend  on  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  be 
» extracted  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  time 
I elapsing  from  its  entry  into  the  sewers  to  its 
! extraction  at  the  outfall.  Where  the  gradients 
i are  considerable,  and  the  mean  distance  of  the 
\ outfall  from  the  town  is  not  very  great,  it  may 
i be  arrested  in  a fresh  state ; and,  mixed  with 
\ street  sweepings  and  other  town  refuse,  may 
I become  of  considerable  value  ; while,  where  the 
i gradients  are  slight,  and  the  outfall  at  a greater 
i mean  distance  from  the  town,  it  may  become  so 
i far  decomposed  in  its  transit  as  to  be  of  no  value 
3 as  a manure. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  that  for  a town 
where  water-closets  are  in  general  use  (there- 
I fore  requiring  a larger  area  than  would  be 
■;  required  where  they  are  not  so  numerous), 

5 acres  of  filtering  surface,  and  a depth  of 
\ material  of  6 ft.,  are  sufficient  for  a population 
of  10,000.  According  to  their  experiments, 

. something  of  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
I the  soil  or  other  material  used  for  the  filter-bed, 

I the  qualities  of  various  soils  for  this  purpose 
differing  ; for  while  soil  procured  from  Dursley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  purified  sewage  at  the  rate 


of  9 9 gallons  per  cubic  yard  per  day,  soil  from 
Hambrook,  near  Bristol,  did  not  satisfactorily 
purify  more  than  4'4  gallons  per  day  per  cubic 
yard.  Again,  soil  from  Beddington  purified 
sewage  of  the  same  strength  at  the  rate  of 
7-6  gallons  per  day,  while  that  from  Barking  did 
not  purify  it  at  a greater  rate  than  3 8 gallons, 
or  peat  from  Leyland  Moss,  near  Preston,  at  a 
greater  rate  than  4 gallons  per  day  per  cubic 
yard  of  material. 

Considering  that  "filtration”  has  already 
often  been  employed  to  purify  sewage,  and  baa 
always  hitherto  failed,  it  is  rather  startling  to 
see  it  BO  confidently  recommended,  until  we 
remember  that  both  the  methods  of  filtration 
that  have  failed  for  sewage  also  failed  for  water 
many  years  ago  ; that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal 
method  and  the  upward  method,  while,  as  soon 
as  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson  rearranged  the 
filter-beds  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  at  Thames 
Bank  many  years  ago,  and  made  the  water  to 
descend  instead  of  ascend  through  the  filtering 
medium,  the  question  was  then  and  thereafter 
settled  as  to  whether  water  should  be  filtered 
upwards  or  downwards.  Every  engineer  since 
that  time, — every  engineer,  that  is  to  say,  who 
has  had  the  knowledge  to  perceive  the  difference 
between  a true  and  scientific  and  a false  and 
empirical  method,  or  who  has  had  the  honesty 
to  acknowledge  that  ho  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  practice  he  has  adopted, — all  these  men  have 
adopted  the  downward  system  of  filtration  of 
water.  And  so  we  find  the  Commissioners — or, 
shall  we  rather  say,  Dr.  Frankland,  one  of  them  ? 
—condemning  the  system  of  upward  filtration 
now  in  practice  at  Ealing,  and  giving  the  reason 
why  downward  filtration  is  so  effective  in  puri- 
fying sewage.  The  system  at  Ealing  is  to  force 
the  sewage  upwards  through  a filtering  medium 
constantly,  thereby  effecting  no  proper  purification 
at  all  J but  by  making  tho  sewage  to  descend  for 
six  or  twelve  hours  through  one  bed,  then  shutting 
it  off  from  that  bed,  or  compartment,  and  turn- 
ing it  on  to  another  for  a like  space  of  time,  and 
so  alternately,  the  descent  of  the  sewage  through 
the  interstices  of  tho  material  on  either  bed  is 
followed  by  atmospheric  air ; the  air,  that  is  to 
say,  that  occupied  these  interstices  before  the 
sewage  began  to  descend,  and  has  been  used  up 
in  oxidising  and  transforming,  and  therefore 
purifying,  the  former  quantum  of  sewage,  is  re- 
plenished after  the  descent  of  each  quantum  of 
sewage  through  each  bed,  and  so  by  continual 
periodical  renewals  of  the  proper  aeration  of  the 
filtering  medium  it  becomes  a constant  purifier 
of  the  sewage;  for,  although  this  method  of  fil- 
tration  in  the  case  of  water  has  mostly  been 
called  a mechanical  one  only,  yet  in  the  case  of 
sewage  filtration,  the  same  method  is  said  by 
the  Commissioners  to  be  both  mechanical  and 
chemical. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  ambignity 
about  what  they  recommend,  and  its  attainment, 
they  give  a standard  of  impurity  beyond  which 
they  think  the  water  of  sewage  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  into  rivers  or  other  watercourses. 
They  suggest  that  the  following  liquids  be  deemed 
polluting  and  inadmissible  into  any  stream  : — 

“ Any  liquid  containing,  in  suspoision,  more 
than  3 parts  by  weight  of  dry  mineral  matter, 
or  1 part  by  weight  of  dry  organic  matter  in 
100,000  parts  by  weight  of  the  liquid. 

Any  liquid  containing,  in  solution,  more  than 
2 parts  by  weight  of  organic  carbon,  or  -3  part 
by  weight  of  organic  nitrogen,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight. 

Any  liquid  which  shall  exhibit  by  daylight  a 
distinct  colour  when  a stratum  of  it,  1 in.  deep, 
is  placed  in  a white  porcelain  or  earthenware 
vessel.” 

So  far  the  standard  is  applicable  to  any  town. 
But  the  Commissioners,  having  before  them 
the  question  primarily  of  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble,  which  traverse  the 
manufacturing  part  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
found  it  necessary  for  that  district  to  prohibit, — 
suggest,  rather,  that  they  should  be  prohibited,— 
many  kinds  of  pollution  peculiar  to  the  manu- 
factures of  those  parts,  e.^. : — 

“ Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  solution,  in 
100,000  parts  by  weight,  more  than  2 parts  by 
weight  of  any  metal  except  calcium,  magne- 
sium, potassium,  and  sodium. 

Any  liquid  which  contains,  whether  m solution 
or  suspension,  in  chemical  combination  or  other- 
wise, more  than  *05  part  by  weight  of  arsenic. 

Any  liquid  which,  after  acidification  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  contains,  in  100,000  parts  by  weight, 
more  than  1 part  by  weight  of  free  chlorine. 

Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight,  more  than  1 part  by  weight  of  sul- 


phur, in  the  condition  either  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  of  a soluble  sulphuret. 

Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than 
that  which  is  produced  by  adding  2 parts  by 
weight  of  real  muriatic  acid  to  1,000  parts  by 
weight  of  distilled  water. 

Any  liquid  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater 
than  that  produced  by  adding  one  part  by  weight 
of  dry  caustic  soda  to  1,000  parts  by  weight  of 
distilled  water.” 

The  opinion  of  the  former  Commission  was 
that  sewage  conld  not  be  filtered.  " As  applied 
to  sewage,  disinfectants  do  not  disinfect,  and 
filter-beds  do  not  filter,”  they  said.  Sewage 
applied  constantly  to  a filter-bed  on  the  upward 
system  does  not  purify  sewage  continually, 
certainly ; and  if  that  was  the  system  meant  to 
be  understood,  the  former  Commission  were 
clearly  right  in  their  statement,  but  on  the 
downward  system  the  case  is  different.  Any 
one  who  remembers  the  condition  of  the  Thames 
when  the  Lambeth  Company  took  their  water 
from  a point  of  the  river  near  Hungerford  Bridge, 
and  when  the  Chelsea  Company  took  their  supply 
from  Thames  Bank,  may  well  compare  the  water 
then  taken  from  the  river  for  the  supply  of  a 
large  part  of  London  with  the  town  sewage  of 
to-day.  The  reports  of  the  engineers  were  con- 
stantly that  the  water  was  “ turbid  ; ” but  that 
word,  as  now  used  sometimes  to  define  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thames  water,  conveys  no  idea  of 
the^  state  of  the  water  at  that  time.  In  com- 
parison with  the  turbidity  now  sometimes  said 
to  exist,  it  might  be  called  pea-soupy,  or  slndgy, 
and  yet  this  very  foul  water  was  passed  through 
filter-beds  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  after  snb- 
sidenoe  in  reservoirs,  and  transformed  into  the 
brightest  and  most  pellucid  water,  as  drawn 
from  the  filtered  water-well.  No  doubt  the 
surface  of  the  filter-beds  often  required  cleaning ; 
the  mud  deposited  soon  stepped  np  the  pores 
of  the  sand  so  that  no  more  water  would  pass, 
and  this  necessity  of  frequent  shutting  off  and 
turning  on  of  the  water  may  have  been  the 
cause,  as  illustrated  by  the  view  the  present 
Commission  take  of  the  subject,  why  these  filter- 
beds  were  so  perfect  in  action  under  sneh  difficult 
circumstances  ; the  air  filling  the  interstices  of 
the  filtering  medium— sand  and  gravel— after 
the  mud  was  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  was  replenished  at  short  intervale,  and  so 
kept  the  filter-bed  continually  perfect. 

_ Manchester  being  wiihin  the  watershed  of  the 
river  basin  inquired  into  by  the  Commission,  it 
beoamo  uecesaaiy  for  them  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  privy  and  ash-pit 
system,  as  against  the  water  oloseb  system, 
especially  as  that  city  is  the  great  stronghold 
of  this  first-named  system. 

Agreeing  with  every  other  impartial  inquiry 
into  this  subject,  the  present  Commission  con- 
demn it.  They  illuslrate  the  case  in  a remark- 
able way.  Tbey  suppose  all  dwelling-houjes, 
warehouses,  &o.,  to  be  removed,  and  only  the 
privies  left— nearly  60,000  of  them  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford — rows  and  streets,  and 
crowds  of  them— scattered  about  almost  as 
thickly  in  places  as  the  heaps  of  raannre  upon 
a field  that  has  just  received  a dressing  from 
the  dung-cart — each  heap  here,  however,  no 
mere  borrow-load  once  a year,  but  a constant 
collection  and  continual  soakage  of  filth,  which 
lias  for  years  been  polluting  every  corner  to 
which  air  or  water  could  have  access.  Is  this 
the  site  on  which  to  build  a healthy  town  ? Would 
it  not  be  the  first  desire  of  every  sensible  man 
to  sweep  this  filth  away,  to  drain  and  aiirate, 
and,  if  possible,  to  sweeten  this  land  before  a 
single  dwelling-house  should  be  bnilt  ? 

On  the  great  question  of  establishing  a River 
Conservancy  Board,  the  present  Commissioners 
agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  former 
Commission,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  such  a Board  should  be  established 
for  every  river  basin ; but  on  the  secondary 
question  of  how  and  of  whom  it  should  be  con- 
stituted, the  chairman,  Sir  W.  Denison,  does  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues.  Dr,  Frankland  and 
Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  and  on  that  subject 
they  give  separate  reports.  The  chairman 
advises  a parochial  system ; that  the  officers  of 
such  parishes  as  the  stream  flows  through  should 
be  the  persons  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
river  flowing  through  their  respective  districts 
but,  anticipating  abuse  of  the  powers  placed  in 
their  hands,  he  recommends  that  they  be  made 
sufficiently  responsible  to  the  general  govern, 
ment  to  enable  the  latter  to  check  or  prevent 
any  such  abuse,  or  to  notice  and  reprove,  and 
even  to  punish,  all  negligence  or  unfaime.s8  in 
the  mode  of  action  ol’  the  f jrmer.  The  initiation 
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of  action  is  to  be  the  complaint  of  neighbour 
against  the  conduct  of  neighbour. 

Let  ua  take  a supposititious  case,  and  inquire 
how  this  would  be  likely  to  work  in  practice. 
Suppose  two  of  the  uppermost  mills  or  towns  on 
a stream  to  use  the  water  that  comes  to  them 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  but  that  one  or 
both  of  them  foul  it  so  as  to  be  unsatisfactory  to 
the  third  person  or  town,  the  one  below  them 
Of  whom  is  the  third  party  to  complain  ? And 
of  course,  the  difficulty  is  inoreassd  if  three  or 
more  parties  are  satisfied,  and  the  fourth  or 
fifth  complains.  The  boundary  of  the  district 
over  which  each  parochial  Board  is  to  have 
jurisdiction  being  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
pariah,  how  are  the  officers  of  the  parish  injured 
to  determine  who  above  them  has  caused  the 
injury  ? If  all  are  complained  against,  who 
shall  determine  the  degree  in  which  each  has 
contributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  river  ? 

Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Morton  recommend 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  exist  at  present  no  local 
bodies  competent  to  deal  with  questions  con- 
nected with  efficient  river  conservancy,  capable 
of  detecting  pollutions  and  enforcing  remedies, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  into  action  an 
authority  possessing  greater  capacities  and 
powers  than  those  of  the  existing  corporate 
bodies  or  local  boards.  The  duties  of  this 
authority  would  be  of  two  distinct  kinds : the 
one  would  be  those  of  a river  police,  employed  in 
the  detection  of  offences,  and  in  obtaining  the 
conviction  of  offenders  ; the  other  would  include 
the  investigation  of  and  decision  upon  various 
works  connected  with  rivers,  proposed  by  either 
towns  or  individuals,  such  as  schemes  for  water 
supply  and  for  the  defecation,  filtration,  or 
utilisation  of  sewage  and  other  glinting 
matters,  while  local  boards  could  obtain  infor- 
mation on  these  points  only  from  persons 
capable  of  investigating  them.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  second  division  of  the  duties  of  the 
central  authority,  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
corporations  would  bo  required  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  them.  Indeed,  if  guided  and 
assisted  by  a properly  qualified  central  court, 
the  present  local  boards  would  bo  quite  com- 
petent to  meet  all  local  difficulties  end  to  supply 
all  local  wants.  A central  authority  would  not 
extinguish  the  corporations  and  local  hoards  at 
present  existing  in  the  river  basin".  It  would, 
the  Commissioners  believe,  materially  promote 
the  energy  of  local  action  by  removing  the 
obstacles  which  at  present  hamper  it,  and  by 
giving  a prompt  decision  to  the  questions  which 
it  has  to  solve. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HIGHGATE. 

Mr.  WiLLUJt  Howitt,  the  author  of  many 
delightful  v/orks,  has  given,  in  hie  recent  book, 


reviewed  iu  these  columns  when  it  first  appeared, 
particulars  respecting  Highgate.*  Froni.the  top 
of  the  house  he  occupied  there  he  could  see  the 
vast  mass  of  all-devouring  London  spreading 
itself  and  ever  increasing  on  all  sides.  Long 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  all  this  was  the  quiet 
Forest  of  Middlesex;  for  Fitz  Stephen  (c.  1175) 
thus  describes  its  suburbs  : — 

There  are  cornfields,  pastures,  and  delightful 


Queen  Elizabeth  hunted  in  this  preserve,  and 
took  up  her  quarters  in  Canonbury  Tower.  The 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigb  still  remains  as 
the  “ Pied  Bull  ” public  house,  Islington,  not  far 
from  this  Tower.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  popnlatiou  of  England  was  only 
about  5,000,000,  and  of  London  about  140,000. 
The  Queen  was  so  afraid  of  its  increase  that  she 
ordered  no  more  houses  to  be  built.  The  Stuarts 
did  the  same,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  In  1625 
there  were  only  twenty  hackney  coaches  in 
London ; but  Charles  I.  disliked  them  “ because 
they  obstructed  the  streets,  and  rendered  them 
dangerous  to  his  Majesty,  his  beloved  consort, 
and  the  nobility.”  Very  soon  we  shall  see 
London  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600,000  every 
ten  years,  an  amount  of  population  which  it  did 
not  reach  from  the  Conquest  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Higbgate  is  situated  on  a hill  400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  a long  time  was  a 
mere  hamlet  of  houses  scattered  here  and  there 
amid  the  forests.  It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
centnry  that  the  Bishop  of  London  allowed  a 
highway  to  be  oat  through  his  park  and  woods 
of  Harringbay  (the  hare-iuge-hayh,  or  meadow 
and  wood  of  hares).  A gate  was  erected  and 
toll  taken,  and  the  place  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Higbgate  from  this  gate  ; but  what 
was  the  n ime  of  the  place  before  that  time 
is  not  known.  The  bishopric  of  London  had 
extensive  woods  and  demesnes  beyond  this 
gate  reaching  to  the  gate  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
now  the  Spaniards  Tavern,  to  Finchley,  where 
the  bishop  had  a palace. 

The  chapel  of  Higbgate  which  occupied  the 
site  of  a hermit’s  cell,  was  granted  by  Bishop 
Grindal,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  1565,  to  n new  grammar-school,  erected  and 
endowed  the  year  before  by  Sir  Roger  Cholraeley, 
late  lord  chief  justice.  This  was  pulled  down 
many  years  ago,  and  the  church  built  io  another 
part  of  the  village.  Among  the  tombs,  however, 
was  that  of  Coleridge,  the  poet  and  philosopher. 
The  church  was  built  in  1832,  at  a cost  of 
10,0001,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  ; but  High- 
gate  was  soon  afterwards  made  a district  of 
itself. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  conveyed 
through  Higbgate,  in  1398,  on  his  way  from 
the  North,  by  bis  haughty  rival,  BolLngbroke, 
hooted  by  the  rabble.  Iu  1461,  Thomas  Scrope, 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  beheaded  by  the 
insurgents  in  Higbgate.  In  1745  the  London 
train-bands  marched  through  Higbgate  to  encamp 
on  Finchley  Common,  to  defend  the  metropolis 
against  Prince  Charles  and  the  Scots.  Mr. 
Howitt  remarks  that  be  has  seen  a man,  then 
112  years  old,  who,  as  a boy,  witnessed  the 
battles  of  Preston  Pans  and  Culloden.  On  West 
Hill  is  the  Fox  and  Crown  Tavern.  Sixteen 
dava  after  our  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  she 
was  descending  the  hill  with  her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  when  the  horses  took  fright, 
and  dashed  down  the  hill.  The  landlord,  Mr. 
Turner,  succeeded  in  stopping  them  j and  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  there  would  probably  have  been 
a change  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Turner 
was  allowed  to  place  the  royal  arms  over  his 
door,  and  received  a handsome  present. 

Coleridge  settled  at  Higbgate,  in  the  house  of 
— ’ - - At 


meadows,  intermixed  with  pleasant  streams; 

which  stands  many  amill,  whose  clack  is  grateful ' James  Gillman,  surgeon,  about  1800. 

to  the  ear.  Beyond  them  a forest  extends  itself, , early  period  he  had  used  opium,  and  could 
beautiful  with  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the  , shake  off  that  unhappy  bondage.  His 
lairs  and  coverts  of  beasts  and  game,  stags,  pi,ygical  strength  gave  way,  and  his  mind  was 
1 1..,  wilil  hnllfl.  Thpsfi  wild  bulls  mistrung  I'Xir.v.Q*’  oo  P.nrltflp  obvh  “ho  sate 


bucks,  boars,  aud  wild  bulls.  These  wild  bulls  nngtrung.  Here,”  as  Carlyle  says, 
were  probably  bufialoes,  or  like  the  beasts  of  ^ looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tumult, 
Andalusia,  in  Spain,  which,  I presume,  are  ] ^ gage  escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life’s 


by  some  park-keeper,  who  carried  a staff  with 
horns  to  show  his  authority. 

At  Fitzroy  Park,  an  outskirt  of  Higbgate,  Dr.  , 
Southwood  Smith  lived,  a very  modest  and  | 
clever  man  of  science.  Ho  was  physician  to  the  ; 
London  Fever  Hospital,  and  wrote  a valuable  I 
“ Treatise  on  Fever,”  and  “ Animal  Physiology,”  , 
for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  TTseful  Know-  < 
ledge.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  and 
many  sanitary  reforms  resulted  from  hia  investi- 
gations.  Dr.  Smith  died  at  Florence  in  1861, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  there. 

Higbgate  has  retained  more  of  its  rural  cha- 
racter than  any  other  village  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  It  has  its  old  buildings,  elm  and  lime 
tree  avenue,  and  around  stretch  fields  and  hills. 
The  house  and  estate  of  Caen  Wood  are  the 
finest  feature  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village.  The  bouse  is  largo  and  massive,  of 
yellow  stone,  and  was  erected  in  the  style  of  the 
reign  of  George  III. ; Robert  Adam  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  he  also  built  Luton  House  and  Gosford 
House.  The  rooms  in  Caen  Wood  House  are 
lofty  and  convenient.  The  park  and  grounds 
are  so  arranged,  that  one  has  all  the  sylvan  ex- 
clusion of  a remote  country  mansion.  Walks,  two 
miles  in  extent,  conduct  you  round  the  park, 
which  contains  fine  beeches  and  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Howitt  says  a custom  is  kept  up 
here  which  smacks  of  the  old  feudal  times. 
Every  morning,  when  the  night  watchman  goes 
off  duty,  at  six  o’clock,  he  fires  a gnu,  and  im- 
mediately three  long  winds  are  given  on  a horn 
to  call  the  servants,  gardeners,  and  labourers 
to  their  employment.  The  horn  is  blown  again 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  hours,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening  for  their  dimissal. 

The  confederates  of  Guy  Fawkes  fled  into  Caen 
Wood,  on  the  failure  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
The  hill  at  some  distance  from  it  is  still  called 
Traitors’-hill,  and  here  it  is  supposed  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  explosion,  to  assure  them  that 
the  plot  was  successful.  William  Paterson,  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  lived  near  hero  : 
he  was  a Scotchman,  and  very  clever.  He  col- 
lected the  springs  of  Caen  Wood  into  reservoirs, 
and  supplied  Hampstead  and  Kentish  Town,  till 
the  New  River  Company  was  established. 

Caen  Wood  House  (or  Kenwood  House,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called),  io  1661,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a Mr.  John  Bill,  who  married  a Lady 
Pelham,  supposed  to  be  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pelham,  and  a daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  who  married  tho  only  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu.  Tho 
earl  sold  the  estate  in  1755  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
who,  on  his  death,  devised  it  to  go  with  tho 
title  to  his  nephew.  Lord  Stormont,  whoso 
descendants  now  possess  it.  Mr.  Howitt  gives  a 
capital  sketch  of  the  life  of  William  Murray, 
fourth  son  of  Viscount  Stormont,  afeerwarda 
Lord  Mansfield.  His  father  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren, and  was  very  poor,  so  that  they  lived 
chiefly  on  oatmeal,  porridge,  aud  salmon.  Willie 
was  seat  to  tho  grammar-school  of  Perth.  He 
rode  on  his  pony  from  Scone  to  London,  being 
then  fourtaen  years  of  age,  with  a bag  of  oat- 
meal hung  from  its  neck.  He  entered  West- 
minster school,  and  gained  a good  deal  of  learn- 
ing. He  pleaded  at  the  bar,  and  a silvery-foned 
voice  won  him  many  admirers.  In  1742  bo 
became  Solicitor-general,  and  eventually  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  ticle  of  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  He  first  decided  that  no  slave  can 


■ remain  a slave  in  England.  Ho  was,  however, 
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small.”  They  were  more  probably  like  the  ; g^.[j.acting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ana  supportoa 

celebrated  cattle  at  Cbartley  and  Cfaillingham  I bi-^ve  souls  still  engaged  there,— ; the  practice  of  pressing  seamen.^  Lord  Camp- 


(Northnmberland).  The  forest  was  full  of  yews, ! high  aspiring,  and  surely  much-  bell  tells  ns  he  had  no  heart;  all  he  did  might 
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which  supplied  the  bows  for  the  warriors  of ! During  this  time  he  continued 

Creasy  and  Agincourt.  It  was  disaflbrested  in  i literary  work,  and  was  visited  by  many  of 
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1218  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  At  this  time, 
we  must  remember,  that  the  whole  population  of 
England  was  only  about  2,150,000.  In  1377 
London  only  had  35,000  people.  Henry  VIII. 
made  a proclamation  that  as  he  was  desirous  to 
have  the  game  of  hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and 
heron  preserved  in  and  about  his  honor,  atb  his 
Palace  of  Westminster,  for  his  own  disport  and 
pastime ; that  is  to  saje,  from  his  said  Palace  of 
Westminster  to  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  from 
thence  to  Islington,  to  our  Lady  of  the  Oke,  to 
Higbgate,  to  Hornsey  Park,  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  from  thence  to  the  said  Palace  of 
Westminster,  to  be  preserved  for  his  own  dis- 
port, pleasure,  and  recreac’on,”  &c. 


* “Tho  Northern  Heights  of  London;  or,  Historical 
Associitions  of  Hampstead,  Highg^ite,  ic.”  Bj  A\  illiam 
Howitt.  London : Longmans.  IStJl'. 


the  chief  literary  men  of  the  day. 

July  25,  1834,  aged  61. 

Mr.  Mac  Dowell,  the  sculptor  of  the  ” Reading 
Girl,”  resides  at  Higbgate.  His  sculptures  of 
” Love  Triumphant,”  and  “ Death  of  Virginia,” 
executed  for  Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont,  place 
him  in  a high  rank  in  the  artistic  world.  His 
son  is  a voung  sculptor  of  promise.  In  the  old 
coaching  days,  travellers  for  the  north  stopped 
at  Higbgate,  and  at  whichever  of  the  nineteen 
public-houses  it  might  be,  “ out  came  the  horns, 
fixed  on  a pole,  and  the  passengers  were  sworn 
to  eat  no  brown  bread  when  they  could  get 
white,  unless  they  liked  it  better,  and  not  to  kiss 
the  maid  when  they  could  kiss  the  mistress,  un- 
less they  liked  her  better;”  and  a lot  of  other 
nonsense.  This  probably  relates  to  the  old  pas- 
sage-toll levied  on  horned  cattle,  and  gathered 


have  been  done  from  arefined  calculating  eelfiih- 
nese,  with  a view  to  his  own  credit.  He  had  no 
warmth  of  affection  ; be  formed  no  friendsliips  ; 
aud  he  neither  made  exertions  nor  submitted  to 
sacrifices  purely  for  the  good  of  others.  (“  Lives 
of  the  Chief  Justices,”  ii.,  576). 

Oliver  Cromwell  built  Cromwell  House,  a solid 
red-brick  mansion,  about  the  year  1630  ; but  be 
is  thought  never  to  have  made  more  than  an 
occasional  visit  to  it.  Prickett,  io  his  “ History 
of  Higbgate,”  says,  “ Cromwell’s  House  was 
evidently  built  and  internally  ornamented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  taste  of  its  military  occupant. 
The  staircase,  which  is  of  handsome  proportions, 
is  richly  decorated  with  oaken  carved  figures, 
supposed  to  be  of  persons  in  the  general’s  army, 
in  their  costume ; and  the  balustrade  filled  in 
with  devices  emblematical  of  warfare.  On  tho 
ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  are  the  arms  of 
General  Ireton : this  and  the  other  ceilings  of 
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the  principal  apartments  are  enriched  in  con- 
formity with  the  fashion  of  those  days.  The 
proportions  of  the  noble  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
brickwork  in  front,  well  deserve  the  notice  and 
study  of  the  antiquary  and  the  architect.”  The 
figures  here  mentioned  stand  on  the  posts  of  the 
staircase. 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  patriot,  had  a house  at 
Highgate.  lie  was  tho  son  of  a clergyman  at 
Hull,  lie  became  secretary  of  Earl  Carlisle 
and  assistant  Latin  secretary,  with  Milton,  to 
Cromwell ; and  in  1658  became  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Hull.  He  mercilessly  exposed  kings 
and  bishops.  Charles  II.  issued  a proclamation 
offering  a high  reward  for  his  apprehension;  and 
he  retired  to  Hull,  where  ho  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Marvell  was  the 
first  to  discern  and  proclaim  tho  magnificent 
genius  of  “Paradise  Lost.” 

Not  far  from  Cromwell  House  once  stood 
Arundel  House,  the  suburban  residence  of  the 
Eaila  of  Arundel.  Norden  mentions  it  in  his 
“ Survey  of  Middlesex,”  in  1596.  The  King 
slept  here  in  1624.  Two  interesting  historical 
events  took  place  here, — the  flight  from  it  of 
Arabella  Stuart,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
the  death  of  the  Chancellor  Bacon,  about  fifteen 
years  afterwards.  Arabella  Stuartwas  descended 
from  Henry  VII.  Had  James  I.  had  no  children, 
she  would  have  been  the  next  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  Elizabeth  put  her  in  prison  to  prevent 
her  marrying ; and,  of  course,  James  was 
not  more  favourably  disposed  towards  her. 
William  Seymour,  second  son  of  Lord  Beau- 
champ, eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
fell  in  love  with  Arabella,  and  they  were  secretly 
married.  James  was  furions  when  he  heard  of 
it,  and  sent  the  husband  to  the  Tower  and  the 
wife  to  Lambeth.  He  then  ordered  her  to  be 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  a fever  coming  on  during  the 
journey,  and  was  brought  back  to  Highgate,  to 
Arundel  House.  Here  she  planned  an  escape  for 
herself  and  husband,  who  was  in  the  Tower,  and 
she  succeeded  in  getting  away  disguised  in  men’s 
, clothes,  and  got  on  board  a French  boat,  which 
was  waiting  for  her.  Seymour  esceped  from  the 
Tower  disguised  as  a physician,  but  the  boat 
containing  his  wife  had  put  to  sea,  and  ho 
engaged  with  a captain  of  a collier  to  carry  him 
to  Flanders.  His  escape  was  soon  discovered, 
and  Arabella  was  taken,  but  Seymour  escaped. 
She  w'as  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  went  out 
of  her  mind,  and  died  about  four  years  after- 
wards. Her  husband  was  permitted  to  retnrn 
after  his  wife’s  death,  became  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, and  fought  for  the  Crown  in  the  civil  war, 
though  he  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Parliamentary  general,  and  Charles  II. 

' restored  to  him  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
which  bad  been  forfeited  by  his  great-grand- 
father,  the  Protector. 

, In  1626  the  man  who  revolutionised  philosophy 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  our  modern  pro- 
gress in  science,  died  here.  For  five  years  he 
had  been  a fallen  and  disgraced  man,  banished 
from  court,  and  living  in  retirement.  We  owe 
him  our  gratitude  for  his  “ Novum  Organum,” 
but  he  certainly  took  bribes  as  a judge,  which 
does  not  give  us  a very  high  idea  of  his  morality. 
He  kept  great  state,  and  his  ostentation  of 
liberality  was  somewhat  pitiful.  On  his  trial  he 
delivered  in  a list  of  bribes  taken  by  him  on 
twenty-eight  cases,  and  these  amounted  to 
10,6601,,  equal  to  60,C00Z.  of  our  money.  He  got 
chilled  when  trying  an  experiment  respecting 
preserving  bodies  in  snow,  and  then  slept  in  a 
damp  bed,  and  died  at  Arundel  House,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  descending  the  hill  not  far  from  the  Arch- 
way Tavern,  is  a massive  stone,  bearing  this 
inscription  : — 

“ WHIITINGTOH  STONE. 

SiK  Eichabd  WniTiiNGioy,  Lobd  Matoe  of  Losnoir. 

1307  Richard  II. 

1409  Henrj'  IV. 

1419  Henry  V.” 

This  stone  takes  the  place  of  one  at  which  Sir 
Richard,  when  riding  here,  having  dismounted 
and  walked  up  .the  hill,  mounted  again.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  venture  to  disprove  the  cat 
story,  but,  at  any  rate,  Whittington  was  a great 
man  in  his  day.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  he 
made  the  king  a present  of  10,000Z,— a vast  sum 
in  those  days— towards  the  expenses  of  the  war 
with  Prance.  Stowe  says  that  he  dealt  in  wool 
leather,  and  pearls.  He  entertained  Henry  y’ 
and  his  queen  at  Guildhall ; and  the  king  having 
praised  the  fire  made  of  choice  woods  and  spices 
said  he  would  make  it  still  more  agreeable  to  his 
Majesty.  He  then  threw  into  it  the  king’s  bonds 


for  10,000  marks  due  to  the  Mercers’  Company, 
12,500  to  the  Chamber  of  London,  12,000  to  the 
Grocers;  to  the  Staplers,  Goldsmiths,  Haber- 
dashers, Vintners,  Brewers,  and  Bakers,  3,000 
marks  each,  — of  course  an  immense  sum. 
Whittington  built  a church  in  Vintry  Ward, 
almshouses,  and  a college;  rebuilt  Newgate^ 
repaired  Guildhall,  and  did  many  other  useful 
works. 

Mr.  David  Williams,  founder  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel, 
lived^at  Highgate.  Ho  was  bom  near  Cardigan 
in  1738,  and  was  educated  at  a college  of  Dis- 
senters at  Carmarthen.  He  became  minister  of 
a small  congregation  at  Prome,  in  Somersetshire, 
but  soon  removed  to  a more  important  charge  at 
Exeter.  The  elder  members  of  his  congregation 
objected  to  his  entering  into  social  pleasures,  but, 
as  he  happened  to  know  something  of  their  own 
private  character,  they  agreed  that  if  he  left 
Exeter  he  should  take  the  office  of  pastor  at 
Highgate.  In  1770  he  appeared  as  the  defender 
of  Mossop  against  Garrick,  and  wrote  the  actor 
a letter,  which  resulted  in  Mossop  being  libe- 
rated. Williams  detested  anything  like  intole- 
ranee  or  bigotry.  He  retired  to  Chelsea  after  a 
time,  and  during  hie  residence  there  he  gave  an 
asylum  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  a period  when  there 
was  great  excitement  against  him.  Mr.  Williams 
proposed  a scheme  for  universal  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  delivered  a set  of  lectures  illus- 
trating this  principle  in  the  chapel  in  Margaret- 
street,  Cavendish-sqnare.  In  1782  he  published 
a work  called  “ Letters  on  Political  Liberty,” 
which  was  translated  into  French,  and  procured 
him  an  invitation  to  Paris  to  assist  in  drawing 
up  a constitution  for  France,  but  his  advice  was 
not  taken,  and  the  Revolution  followed. 

J.P.,  Jun. 

GREAT  PRIZES  FOR  ART  WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 

_ The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  having  in 
view  the  International  Exhibitions  about  to  take 
place  under  tho  management  of  tho  Royal  Com- 
missioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  think  it 
well  to  suspend  for  a time  the  form  hitherto 
adopted  in  offering  prizes  for  art-workmanship, 
believing  that  the  change  is  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  object  the  council  have  at  heart, 
viz.,  to  see  the  art-workmen  of  the  United  King’ 
dom  occupying  a good  position  in  the  coming 
International  Exhibition  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries. 

With  this  view,  the  council  have  decided  upon 
oflering  a series  of  rewards  for  special  excellence 
on  the  part  of  all  concurring  in  the  satisfactory 
production  of  works  of  industry  of  the  highest 
character.  They  consider  that  they  can  moat 
effectually  ensure  their  object  by  offering  to 
manufacturers  the  highest  distinctions  they  have 
itin  their  power  to  confer,  and  to  workmen  liberal  ■ 
money  premiums.  They  desire  to  obtain,  from 
those  who  may  be  willing  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  they  offer,  specimens  of  art-manufacture, 
which  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Society’s  rooms 
by  the  14th  of  January,  1871. 

These  will  be  immediately  judged  upon  their 
merits,  and  the  premiums  enumerated  below 
will  be  awarded.  An  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  effect  arrangements  by  means  of  which  every 
object  receiving  a premium,  or  selected  for  the 
distinction  of  being  exhibited,  will  be  placed  in 
the  coming  International  Exhibition  as  a con- 
tnbntion  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
showing  the  results  of  recent  efforts  made  to 
improve  art-workmanship  in  this  country. 

The  specimens  of  manufacture  sent  in,  in 
competition  for  the  above  rewards  and  premiums, 
will  have  affixed  to  them  the  name  of  the 
designer  and  of  the  workmen,  in  each  special 
branch  of  industry  involved  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  Every  workman  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  money  preminms  proportionate  to  his 
merits,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  he  may  have 
contributed  to  the  successful  results  of  the 
whole  ; while  the  manufacturer  may  receive  the 
gold  or  Sliver  medals  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  hope  that  they  may  receive  objects 
enabling  the  judges  to  award  the  Society’s  gold 
medal  to  manufacturers ; and  the  Society’s  silver 
medal  to  manufacturers  or  designers — accom- 
panied  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  circumstances 
appear  to  call  for  it,  with  money  premiums  j and 
to  the  art-workmen,  money  premiums  from  31. 
to -Oi.,  and  to  the  extent  in  the  whole  of  5003. 
These  works  may  obviously  include  specimens 
taste  of  the  designer,  but  of  the 
skill  of  the  carver,  inlayer,  metal-worker,  chaser 
broLzist,  engraver,  china-painter,  die-sinker’ 


cameo-cutter,  glaae-worker,  enameller,  mosaicist, 
and  other  art-workmen,  either  separately  or  in 
any  arranged  combination. 

It  is  thought  better  not  to  define  too  closely 
the  objects  of  manufacture  likely  to  result  from 
any  such  combination  ; but,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  Society  hopes  to  receive,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  : — ’ 

A cabinet  with  glazed  doors,  for  the  exhibition  of  articles 
of  verfu.  of  the  highest  character. 

A toilet-glass  suited  for  the  boudoir  of  a lady  of  rank 

Any  combination  of  goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work 
glass  fittings,  for  the  centre  of  a dining. 

A chamber-organ,  piano,  or  other  musical  instrument. 
combitiiDg  enamels,  inlays,  marqnetrie,  and  metal  work, 
chasing  &c°*"  jowel,  executed  with  enamels, 

A case  for  a Bible,  presentation  Tolome,  or  any  rare 
metai  work  carving,  inlaying,  marquetrie,  and  precious 

No  object  involving  combined  labour  for  its 
production  will  be  eligible  for  reward,  unless 
accompanied  with  the  names  of  all  those  engaged 
in  its  production,  to  the  moat  meritorious  of 
whom — whether  their  works  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society,  or  in  the  International 
Exhibition— every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Council  to  give  publicity,  and  attract  attention. 

Such  combinations  between  the  manufacturer, 
designer,  and  various  workmen,  will  not  preclude 
the  award  of  premiums  to  individual  workmen 
producing  any  object  single-handed. 

^ By  way  of  illustration  of  the  class  of  objects 
likely  to  be  so  produced,  and  to  be  highly 
regarded  by  the  Society,  fche  following  may  be 
mentioned  : — 

A drinking-cup. 

A ceutre-pieco  for  flowers  in  blown  or  twisted  glsss 
decorated  with  flligrani,  or  enamel  colours,  or  bv  com- 
bination  with  mctal-worlr. 

A candelabrum  in  wrought  iron,  brass,  bronze,  or  other 
meta!,  with  inlays,  enamelling,  damascening,  See, 

A flower-box  in  modelled  and  painted  china  or  earthen- 
ware. 

A carved  or  modelled  clock-case. 

A carved  or  modelled  chimney-piece. 

The  Council  will  far  more  highly  esteem 
jrandeur  and  beauty  of  style,  invention,  or 
elegant  simplicity,  than  they  will  richness  or 
minute  elaboration. 

We  earnestly  commend  these  proposals  alike 
to  manufacturers,  designers,  and  workmen. 


KENWOOD  TOWER,  HIGHGATE. 
Kenwood  Toweii,  now  being  erected  for  Mr 
•Edward  Brooke,  will  have  the  external  walk 
faced  with  Loaghborongh  red  bricks  and  rubbed 
Reading  red  brick  quoins,  all  the  dressings  of  the 
windows  and  other  stonework  [being  of  Doultori 
freestone.  The  chimney  - shafts  will  be  ol 
various  patterns,  and  bnilt  up  in  small  moulded 
bricks,  supplied  by  Gumlin,  of  Gassy.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  ornamental  red 
and  dark  grey  tiles.  The  dining-room  will  have 
a moulded  and  carved  ceiling  in  wainscot ; also 
dado  doors  and  window  jambs,  all  of  wainscot 
framing,  moulded  on  the  solid.  The  Qoor 
parquetry  ; the  chimneypiece  will  be  modelled 
and  carved,  with  various  woods  and  marbles  : it 
will  be  the  whole  height  of  the  room,  and  worked 
into  the  cove  of  the  ceiling.  The  principal 
staircase  is  to  be  of  wainscot,  carved,  of 
Elizabethan  design,  with  an  open-timbered 
ornamental  roof,  coloured.  The  billiard-room. 
ante-hall,  and  principal  hall  will  be  fitted  up  with 
pitch  pine,  of  similar  design  to  the  dining-room. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  windows  in  the 
ground-floor  rooms  is  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  supplied  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  the 
subjects  to  be  suitable  to  each  room.  There  will 
be  a stamed-glass  window,  too,  on  the  principal 
staircase,  filled  in  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Brooke  family;  in  the  hall,  large  stained 
windows,  with  subjects  from  well-known  fables. 
Polished  marble  colnmns  and  carved  capitals  are 
used  inside,  both  in  staircase,  hall,  and  drawing, 
room.  The  conservatory  and  vineries  will  have 
an  entrance  from  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  picture,  “ Judge  Jeffreys,” 
and  Mr.  Frith’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ronsby,  both  in 
the  present  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  will 
hang  in  the  dining-room  here. 

The  contract  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw  for  10,126Z.,  exclusive  of  the  conservatories 
chimneypieces,  and  atones.  The  foundations 
have  been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Sharpington  & Cole, 
who  have  also  erected  various  decorative  struc- 
tures in  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  The 
clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  G.  Simonds.  The  whole 
of  the  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  E.  Salomons  & J.  P,  Jones,  architects. 
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BIOHMOND,  SUEBEr. 

A COMMODIOUS  chapel  for  the  Baptist  Congre- 
gation has  just  been  oonapleted  and  opened  in 
Briohmind.  The  building  stauds  on  a prominent 
freehold  site  near  the  railway  station,  and  is 
constructed  of  corrugated  iron,  resting  on  a base 
of  brickwork  about  6 ft.  above  the  ground  level. 
It  is  approached  in  front  by  a flight  of  Portland 
steps,  through  an  open  deal  porch,  over  which  is 
a circular  stained  glass  window.  The  pewiug  is 
also  in  deal.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of 
oak,  on  a raised  platform,  at  the  rear  of  which  is 
the  open  baptistery,  with  a vestry  on  each  side. 
The  size  of  the  main  building  is  about  80  fc.  by 
50  ft.,  and  accommodates  700  persons.  The 
height  from  level  of  floor  or  top  of  brickwork  to 
the  apex  is  35  fc.,  with  a bell-turret  in  thesouth- 
oaat  corner  60  fc.  high.  The  roof  is  boarded 
diagonally,  and  secured  by  perforated  T-iron 
principals  supported  on  iron  columns,  which 
divide  the  space  into  nave  and  aisles.  It  is 
lighted,  artificially,  by  three  crown  pendants. 
The  ironwork  throughout  has  been  painted  with 
Galley’s  Torbary  iron  paint,  which  is  said  not  to 
be  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Giles 
Bennett.  Total  cost,  1,700Z.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  architect.  Sufficient 
I space  has  also  been  secured  for  Sunday  and  day 
I schools,  which  will  shortly  be  erected. 


I AN  AECEITECFS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
I GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY. 

The  curious  and  wonderful  assemblage  of 
[ basaltic  pillars  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of 
j Antrim,  Ireland,  known  as  the  “ Giant’s  Cause- 
1 way,”  has  been  a thousand  times  described  by  ' 
il  artist,  essayist,  journalist,  traveller,  and  poet, 
j lu  has  been  a meet  subject  for  the  whole  artistic 
i and  literary  phalanx  of  Europe  and  America. 

Topographers  ^have  rounded  it,  geologists  ham- 
I mered  it,  painters  limned  it,  poets  apostro- 
I phised  lb,  and  Vandal  excursionists  bid  fair,  if  not 
i stopped  for  the  next  generation,  to  trample  it 
j down  to  the  sea  level,  or  pick  it  to  pieces,  to 
1 satisfy  an  uncontrollable  and  unwholesome 
I passion  of  carrying  home  ••  a bib  of  the  Giant’s 
1 Causeway  to  ornament  their  chimney -boards. 

1 Amongst  all  the  sightseers  who  visited  the 
J Causeway,  we  have  never  known  but  one  archi- 
i teob  who  visited  it  that  described  it.  As  this 
J architect’s  account  has  not  met  the  eyes  of 
I many,  and  as  it  is  to  our  thinking  one  of  the 
< most  interesting  descriptions  that  have  been  "iven 
1 it  to  the  readers  of  the  Builde)-’. 

] many  years  ago,  it  has  lost 

J nothing  of  its  interest.  The  writer  was  an  archi- 
1 tecb  of  eminence  in  the  sister  kingdom,  who  held 
1 during  hie  lifetime  a conspicuous  place  in  his 
1 prolession,  and  lived  to  find  a successful  rival  in 
I own  son.  E.  Morrison,  arohi- 

J teot,  for  he  was  the  writer,  enjoyed  good  practice 
in  Ireland.  One  of  the  name  in  the  sister  island 
J has  impressed  his  character,  as  our  readers 
^ know,  upon  his  works. 

, Our  architect  thus  describes  the  Giant’s 
J Causeway: — “The  sea  cliffs  contiguous  to  the 
J Causeway  are  particularly  high.  You  approach 
R it  by  a narrow  path,  or  a long  dreary  precipice 
J almost  impassable.  Every  image  which  pre- 
H Bents  itself  has  something  uncommonly  grand 
1,  and  magnificent.  Above  yon,  the  impending 
1 rocks  to  a timorous  fancy  threaten  instant  ruin ; 
t.  around  you  the  sea  presents  immensity,  unless 
I where  the  shore  of  Scotland  gives  the  idea  of 
J a world  set  at  a proper  distance  for  contempla- 
1 tiou  ; and  below  you,  the  dreadful  precipice 
:t  produces  an  effect  of  inexpressible  solemnity. 

The  Causeway  is  a low  head,  extending  from 
1 the  head  of  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  like  a mole, 

1 TOnsisting  of  a great  number  of  polygonal  cylin- 
y ders  or  pillars,  so  closely  united  that  the  edge  of 
^ a kmfa  cannot  bo  inserted  between  their  adjacent 
I side.  At  the  first  view  this  head  did  not  appear 
to  me  so  grand  as  I expected  from  the  drawings 
I had  seen  of  it ; but  when  I came  to  walk  on  it 
1 and  to  consider  its  plan  and  sitnation  more  atten-’ 

' tively,  it  appeared  a stupendous  production  of 
nature,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs 
into  the  sea,  but  to  what  distance  has  never 
been  ascertained.  At  low  water  the  length  of  it 
appears  to  be  600  ft. ; its  breadth,  in  one  place 
I ^'10  ft.,  m the  narrowest,  120  fc. ; it  is  very  un-’ 
equal  likewise  in  its  height.  la  some  places  ic 
18  36  ft.  high  from  the  level  of  the  strand,  and 
only  15  ft.  la  other  places.  The  pillars  of  which 
the  causeway  is  formed  stand  moat  of  them  per- 


pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  yet  the 
contexture  of  them  is  so  adapted  that  there  is 
no  vacuity  between  them.  I could  not  discern 
whether  they  run  underground  like  a quarry  or 
nob.  Some  of  them  are  very  long,  others  short, 
and  some  for  a large  space  are  broken  off  an 
equal  height,  so  that  their  tops  make  an  even 
plane  surface.  Many  of  them  are  imperfect, 
crooked,  and  irregular  j others  entire,  uniform, 
and  handsome,  and  these  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes. 

I found  them  almost  pentagonal  or  hexagonal, 
a few  excepted,  of  seven  sides,  and  many  more 
pentagons  than  hexagons,  but  they  were  all  irre- 
gular, for  none  that  I oould  observe  had  their 
aides  of  equal  breadth.  These  pillars  are  some  of 
them  15  in.  and  some  18  in.,  and  some  of  them 
2 ft.  diameter.  None  of  them  are  one  entire 
stone,  but  every  pillar  consists  of  several  joints  or 
pieces,  as  I may  call  them,  and  the  whole  are 
jointed  as  close  as  it  is  possible  for  one  stone  to 
lie  upon  another,  not  jointing  with  plain  flit 
surfaces.  The  upper  ends  of  moat  of  the 
pieces  are  concave,  the  lower  ends  convex, 
the  prominences  of  which  are  nearly  quar- 
ters of  spheres,  with  rims  round  them.  The 
length  of  each  of  these  pieces  which  compose 
the  pillars  is  6 in.,  some  12  in.,  18  in.,  and  2 ft., 
and  easily  separated,  though  so  united  in  all 
appearance.  When  I parted  them  asunder, 
both  the  concave  and  convex  superficies  ap- 
peared  very  smooth,  as  are  also  the  sides  of  the 
pillars  which  touch  one  another,  being  of  a 
whitish  freestone  colour,  but  a much  finer  and 
closer  grit.  When  I broke  some  pieces  of  them, 
the  insido  appeared  like  blackish  iron  g^ey, 
somewhat  like  the  best  limestone  marble  before 
it  is  polished,  but  of  an  extraordinary  hard, 
close,  and  compact  texture  j their  grit  or  grain 
so  very  even  and  fine  that  it  hardly  appears, 
but,  where  the  stone  is  nearly  broken,  there  it 
shows  itself  on  its  surface  like  a very  minute, 
small  glistening  sand,  thickly  interspersed  with 
the  rest  of  the  solid,  and  this  (by  reason  of  its 
parts  being  so  closely  combined  together)  has 
more  specific  gravity  than  most  other  kinds  of 
stone.  I must  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
curiosity  of  this  place  is  much  increased  by  the 
stones  of  which  the  pillars  are  composed  bein^ 
the  irregular  rather  than  the  regular  figures  of 
geometry,  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  suit  the 
sides  of  polygons  together  than  squares  and 
triangles,  the  latter  being  done  easily  by  puttino- 
together  two  triangles  equal  to  the  square.  I 
perceive  in  some  of  the  stones  the  scheme  of  the 
lltb,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  propositions  of 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Euclid,  wherein  an  ordinate 
pentagon  was  inscribed ; about  it  was  circum- 
scribed  a circle : iu  another  I observed  a cylinder 
circumscribed  about  a cone.  There  is  nothing 
more  surprising  than  the  piles  of  rocks  here 
composed  of  a vast  number  of  polygons;  the 
external  angles  of  each  exactly  suiting  that 
made  by  the  adjacent  figures,  and  some  rising 
like  a flight  of  stairs  to  a considerable  height. 

At  a small  distance  from  the  Causeway  you 
discover  in  the  impending  cliff  to  the  south-east 
one  large  pile  of  those  polygonal  figures,  so 
situated  and  united  as  to  appear  really  to  be 
what  it  is  commonly  called  the  Giant’s  Loome  or 
Organ,  as  in  perspective  it  resembles  either. 
Another  on  the  summit  of  the  precipice  has  so 
much  the  resemblance  of  the  chimneys  of  a 
hou,se  that  the  Laia,  some  ship  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  mistaking  it  for  a town,  in  the  approach 
to  it  split  on  the  rocks. 

From  observing  at  low  water  the  rocks  stretch, 
mg  a great  length  into  the  sea,  and  that  there 
are  similar  ones  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Scot- 
land,  some  have  been  led  absurdly  to  imagine 
that  there  was  formerly  a design  of  nnitinc^  the 
kingdom  by  means  of  this  Causeway  !— a notion 
pregnant  with  folly.  Others,  from  observing 
rocks  in  the  precipice  or  cliff  similar  to  those  of 
the  Canseway,  have  imagined  that  the  sea  by 
undermining,  has  brought  down  these ; but  there 
13  really  no  foundation  for  the  remark,  there  not 
being  any  great  similarity  between  the  stone  in 
the  Causeway  and  precipice  ; and  the  pavement 
of  the  Causeway  extends  along  the  shore,  where 
it  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  precipice;  nor 
can  we,  with  any  degree  of  reason,  attribute  to 
a chance  fall  a phenomenon  so  regular,  so  per- 
fectly connected,  and  so  extensive.  ’ Others 
again,  with  a superior  display  of  penetration’ 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  figures  of  the  stone 
from  the  crystallisation  of  salts.  This  they  found, 

I suppose,  on  the  doctrine  of  I’Abbe  Nollet,  who, 
m his  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy’  says 
that  ‘every  salt  when  crystallised  generally 
affects  a figure  which  is  proper  to  itself,  and 


which  probably  depends  on  the  figures  belongin'' 
to  its  smallest  part.  Sea  salt,  for  example,  forms 
amber,  saltpetre  needles,  sugar  globules,’  &c. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  it  most  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  nature,  which  pursues  infinite  diver- 
sity of  plana,  forming  some  things  for  the  nse, 
others  for  the  pleasure,  of  mankind,  has  lefo  this 
and  such  like  curiosities  as  perpetual  subjects  for 
our  admiration,  that,  from  observing  the  wonders 
of  the  visible  creation,  we  might  be  led  to 
sublime  contemplation  of  the  invisible  Creator, 
and,  as  Democritus  philosophised  amongst  the 
rocks  of  Abdera,  were  a mau  of  reflection  to 
confine  his  whole  observation  to  this  Canseway, 
and  attentively  to  consider  it,  he  would  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  pregnant  proofs  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  power.  Indeed,  all  the  works  of 
human  art  must  cease  to  attract  if  compared 
with  this.  Nob  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  an 
Archimedes  to  direct  them,  could  form  anythino" 
so  wonderfully  great,  so  uniformly  various.  ° 

The  usual  attempts  to  explain  this  phenomenon 
appear  to  me  very  absurd.  It  had  its  name  from 
the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  unlettered,  and 
superstitious  vulgar  causes,  often  of  more  absurd 
errors.” 

So  ends  the  description  given  by  an  architect 
of  a visit  to  the  Giant’s  Causewav. 


ON  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

I.v  a lecture  printed  in  the  American  Qaslijhi 
Journal,  an  attempt  ia  made  by  Dr.  Bashee  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  show  that  lightning-rods 
oonsbructed  and  erected  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  vogne,  tend  at  least  as  often  as  other- 
wise  (the  author  says,  ofeener),  to  increase  the 
danger. 

The  lecturer  said,  while  observing  effects  of 
atmospheric  electricity  with  reference  to  the 
conatmobion  of  the  lightning  rod,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  a large  majority  of 
buildings  struck  by  lightning  had  rods.  Some- 
times houses  with  rods  were  severely  dama-^ed, 
while  others,  in  close  proximity,  without  rods’ 
escaped.  In  some  instances  buildings  have  stood 
half  a century  uuinjdred,  bub  immediately  after 
the  application  of  rods,  were  afcrnck  by  lightnin'^. 
Such  facts  have  done  much  to  destroy  confidence 
in  rods,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  call  on 
us  to  answer  to  the  question,— Are  lighbninnr-rods 
a total  failure  ? If  not,  what  are  their  defects 
cansing  so  many  accidents  ? My  decided  con- 
victions prompt  the  ans  .ver : they  are  not  a failure 
m principle,  bob  have  become  so  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  defective  application. 

Posing  over  points  of  minor  importance,  the 
leading  defects  of  rods  in  general,  and  the  chief 
cause  of  disaster,  appear  to  be  dus  to  imperfect 
connexion  with  the  ground.  The  rod  is  usually 
rnn  into  the  ground  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft.,  or  until 
it  is  supposed  to  reach  moist  earth.  This  ia  a 
great  mistake. 

It  is  well  known  that  clay,  sand,  and  grave' 
are  comparatively  poor  conductors,  and  the  very 
limited  surface  which  a common  rod  presents 
to  them  affords  very  inadequate  moans  of  re- 
lieving the  rod. 

In  such  cases  the  tip  of  the  rod  is  often  burned 
or  fused,  the  glass  insulators  (if  sneh  are  used) 
broken  and  thrown  from  their  places,  and  fre- 
quently the  ground  where  the  rod  enters  more 
or  less  torn  up. 

_ When  the  rod  ia  subjected  to  all  the  pressure- 
It  cau  bear,  some  slight  causes  often  turn  the 
balance  of  forces  in  favour  of  a lateral  discharge  • 
and  this  is  often  ascribed  to  the  insufficient  size 
of  the  rod,  or  to  the  form,  or  material,  or  mode 
of  insulation,  while  the  main  cause  of  the  failure 
of  rods  to  perform  their  proper  functions  appears 
to  be  due,  m nine  eases  oat  of  ten,  to  an  over- 
charge of  the  rod  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the 
earth. 

In  Worcester  county  over  eighty  cases  have 
been  reported  in  the  use  of  a patent  copper  rod 
in  which  evidence  was  left  that  the  rod  had  been 
too  severely  charged.  In  a large  majority  She 
electricity  leaves  the  rod  at  or  very  near  the 
earth.  Often  the  effect  is  shown  merely  in 
tearing  up  the  ground.  Moreover,  in  the  most 
severe  cases  I have  observed,  cho  rod  is  in- 
variably found  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
ground ; usually  much  oxidated,  and  sometimes 
extending  not  more  than  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  into  the 
earth. 

Dr.  Bushee’s  recommendation  (by  no  maans  a 
new  one)  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  rod  should  be 
connected  with  the  water-pipes  and  gas-pipes 
with  which  our  large  towns  and  cities  are  fnr- 
nished  ; which,  being  good  conductors  and  fw©- 
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aentinglarge  snrface, promptly  diEfasetheieaTiest 

charge  to  the  earth.  Such  pipes  have,  never- 
theless, been  struck  by  lightning  and  the  joints 
destroyed,  and  persons  have  been  injured  by 
electricity  from  gas-burners,  but  when  a pro- 
per connexion  is  made  with  a good  pointed  rod, 
and  hence  the  charge  gradually  received,  no 


possible  harm  can  occur. 

He  also  recommends  another  mode  which  is 
with  a well, 


not  uncommon  j that  is,  connexion 
spring,  or  permanent  stream,  this  being  in  gene- 
ral a safe  and  reliable  means.  The  rod  should 
extend  to  some  considerable  depth  into  the 
water. 

It  is  thonght  by  some,  he  said,  that  metallic 
roofs  possess  some  power  of  protecting  buildings 
from  lightning,  but  experience  shows  that  build- 
ings with  such  roofing  are  sometimes  struck, 
and  probably  as  often  as  other  buildings  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  therefore  require 
the  same  means  of  protection.  Good  points 
should  be  attached  to  the  chimneys  or  highest 
part  of  the  house,  and  connected  with  the  metallic 
roofing.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  rods  to  be 
extended  over  the  roof,  and  they  may  run  simply 
from  the  eaves  or  lower  edge  of  the  roof  to  the 
earth, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Qoudhurst — The  old  church  of  this  parish 


has,  for  some  time  past,  been  undergoing  internal 
restoration,  which  will  soon  be  finished.  The 
proprietors  of  Bedgbury  and  Combwell,  llr. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Campion, 
are  restoring  the  south  chantry,  at  an  expense 
of  some  400Z.,  and  there  only  remain  the  south 
aisle,  as  wide  as  the  nave,  and  the  north  chapel, 
to  complete  the  internal  restoration.  The 
ohnrch  was  filled  with  the  highest  of  pews,  and 
had  the  usual  western  gallery  with  small  organ. 
Nearly  all  these  have  been  removed.  All  the 
windows  except  one  had  been  despoiled  of  their 
mullions  and  tracery.  Three  of  these  have  been 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  R.  Oakden,  and 
three  others  by  Mrs.  Cramer  Roberts,  Mrs.  S.  W . 
Newington,  and  Miss  Miller.  A new  pulpit,  of 
oak,  on  a stone  base,  carved  by  Forsyth,  was 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Lake,  of  High- 
gate.  The  restoration  of  the  north  aisle  has 
cost  about  l.OOOZ.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
stored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  two 
entirely  new  windows  being  inserted  in  the  east 
and  north  walls.  The  east  window  is  of  coloured 


Radicinter. — The  parish  church  of  Radwinter 
has  been  re-consecrated,  under  its  former  dedi- 
cation to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  after  having 
undergone  a restoration  in  every  part  except  the 
tower.  The  church  has  been  enlarged  by  adding 
one  bay  to  the  nave,  and  therefore  the  chancel 
has  been  thrown  forward.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  Nesfield.  The  old  square  pews  are  re- 
placed by  plain  deal  benches.  The  chancel  is 
elevated  three  steps  above  the  nave,  and  is 
paved  with  tiles.  The  chancel  stalls  are  of 
carved  oak. 

Elmsted  Market. — At  a meeting  of  the  build- 
ing committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  church  at  Elmsted  Market,  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  James  Stannard  & Co.,  of  Leices- 
ter, were  submitted  for  inspection,  and  accepted, 
the  estimated  coat  of  the  church  being  something 
over  2,000Z. 

Barnsley.  — The  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  has  been  commenced.  The  designs  for 
the  alterations  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Bodley,  of 
London,  architect ; and  the  work,  which  is  of  an 
extensive  character,  inoludiog  the  entire  re- 
modelling of  the  interior  of  the  chnrch,  and  the 
opening  out  of  the  west  window,  which  is  to  be 


HOW  IS  THE  DEATH-RATE  KEPT  UP? 

giR^ The  Bxdldcr  is  full  of  lamentations  on  ' 

the  subject  of  defective  sanitary  arrangements, 
polluted  rivers,  and  such-like  sanitary  abomina- 
tions, and  look  at  the  result  of  this  state  of  things. 
It  appears  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  the  future  are  to  include  several  large 
towns  not  hitherto  inserted  in  that  official  report, 
and  on  examining  statistically  the  effect  of  past 
sanitary  arrangements,  I drew  the  following  de- 
ductions therefrom.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
health  of  towns  by  the  death-rate,  it  is  clear 
very  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in 
effective  sanitary  improvements,  and  I think  her 
Majesty  will  have  to  appoint  another  Commission 
to  examine  into  the  cause,  as  in  18'44  : althoogh  it 
is  rather  early  for  the  moral  effect  of  the  last 
searching  inquiry  to  be  lost  already,  and  for 
history  to  repeat  itself  eo  soon  ; — 

■'  Health  of 

Estimated  For  Tea  Report, 
population.  yesrs.  iqki  _ai 
1869.  1851  to  1860. 


glass  'executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  It , filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late 
consists  of  three  lights  and  represents  the  sub- , Mr.  J.  S.  Beckett,  will  occupy  some  time, 
ieot  of  the  “ Crucifixion,”  treated  triplet-wise.!  Kidderminster. — We  hear  that  a new  church 
In  the  northern  light  are  the  “Three  Marys  is  to  be  erected  at  Franche.  Plans  for  a small 
standing  by  the  Cross  j”  and  in  the  southern  I structure  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Martin 
light,  “Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Nicodemus,  and  & Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  an^d  tl^  contract 


the  Centurion.”  The  north  window  represents 
the  “ Sapper  at  Bethany.” 

Loppington. — The  re-opening  of  Loppington 
Church,  near  Wem,  after  its  thorough  restora- 
tion, has  been  celebrated.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  edifice  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  the  circular  arches  of  which 
point  to  its  Norman  origin.  It  is  a stone  building, 
with  freestone  facings ; and  the  high  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  low-backed  seats.  It  is  also 


for  the  building  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Park-lane. 

Kelher  Denton. — The  new  church  at  Nether 
Denton  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  This  church  has  been  erected  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  old  structure  dedicated  to  8t. 
Cuthbert.  The  new  building  is  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  140  persons.  It 
consists  of  a nave  -15  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  aiid 


fitted  up  with  a heating  apparatus.  The  work  has  ! 21  ft.  broad  ; and  a chancel,  26  ft.  3 in.  by  17  ft. 
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G in.,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  an  arch  con- 
taining a harmonium,  separated  from  the  vestry 
by  an  oak  traceried  screen  supporting  a grille  of 
ironwork  glazed.  The  entrance  is  by  a covered 
porch  on  the  south  bide.  The  cbaucel  is  lighted 
by  a triple  lancet  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  London,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  and  other  Scriptural  incidents. 
The  tracery  is  plain  and  undecorated.  The 
south  and  north  sides  are  perforated  with  a con- 
tinuous arcade  of  single  lancet  windows,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 


been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington. 

Shrewsbury,  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  Randall,  of 
the  same  place.  The  work  of  restoration  re- 
quired the  sum  of  1,600Z.,  which  has  been  raised, 
or  nearly  so,  by  public  subscription.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  chancel  has  been  done  by  Mr. 

Vaughan  and  Captain  Dicken,  at  a cost  of  3001. 

Womhridgc. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  service,  after  rebuilding, 
except  a portion  of  the  tower,  which  has  been 
refaced.  The  new  church  is  built  on  the  old 

foundations,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel,  , U T"  TV”.  • i 

which  baa  been  extended.  The  church  is  cruci-  ; west  end  is  lighted  by  two  krge  lancet  windows, 
form  in  plan,  and  provides  sitting  accommoda- : The  walls  are  double,  with  a sp^e  between 
tion  for  350  persons.  The  walls  are  faced  with  ' them,  the  inner  part  being  of  chiselled  and 
Cefn  stone,  and  the  dressings  are  of  the  same  square  stonework,  without  plaster,  by  which 
material.  The  cost  has  been  2.000Z.,  and  the  means  the  church  will  always  be  dry  j and  the 
, , „ . work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Millington  exterior  of  the  church  being  of  white  stoue,  of 

Thus  it  appears  in  the  above  list  there  is  & ' ^ Oakensates,  builders,  from  the  design  a description  which  abounds  m the  neighbour- 

alight  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  two  towns,  ' George  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  1 hood,  and  contrasting  with  the  red  sandstone 

(marked  *)  from  1840  to  1869,  and  in  the  other  , ijjjq  -wliole  of  the  windows,  except  from  Wetheral,  of  which,  in  lieu  of  slates,  the 

town3thereislittle,ifany,cbange5Soourlabour8,  cathedral-leaded  | roof  is  composed.  There  is  a doable  bell  column 

for  the  lastthirty  years  have  produced  very  httle  ; ’ -glass  of  a b"ht  warm  tint,  with  a margin  j at  the  west  end  of  the  edifice.  Messrs.  Cory  & 

effect.  The  now  year  hos  opened  more  dieaa-  ^ greenish  hue,  by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies,  of  Ferguson  were  the  architects,  and  under  their 

trously.  It  is  very  self-eviden^and  well  under- 1 

stood,  that  sanitary  works,  if  efficiently  and  pro- 1 stained  glass.  The  subjects  in  the 

perly  carried  out,  do  materially  reduce  the  death- ; yyindow  were  specially  chosen  by  the  vicar, 
rate,  as  we  have  many  towns  that  a.re  caaes  in  i account  of  the  late  Mr.  Oliver’s  kindness  to 
point ; but  it  appears  from  some  inexplicable  ; jj.  being  to  the  memory  of  that  gentle- 

caoses  cur  large  towns  do  not  profit  by  them^^o  | -window  has  been  erected.  The 


that  extent  that  we  ought  to  expect,  anal  tmnK  i g^biects  which  the  memorial  window  contains 
fV.^.  of  deaths  should  not  be  attributed  to  | ,,  Xn  fLo  T’ornnlf. 


but  should  be  quite  irrespective  of,  the  increase  | j Saviour  blessing  little  Children, 


are,  “ Christ  with  the  Doctors  m the  Temple,’^ 


of  population.  , , . ' with  a canopy  over  each.  Underneath  the  sub- 

. „ to  bel.evB  , « 


I am  one  of  those  sanguine  enough  to  believe  , " 7^'"  -which  also  forma  a small  canopy 

that  it  is  possible,  with  proper  sanitary  works,  y,  jg  introduced  at  the  bottom  of 

and  sanitary  measures  strictly  enforced  in  towns,  - - — - ' .i  ^ 


to  reduce  the  death-rate  to  a minimum, — say  not 
exceeding  2 per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  clear  that  our  provincial  town 
authorities  have  now  had  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century’s  fair  and  indulgent  trial,  and  they 
have  proved  themselves  wanting.  The  action  of 
the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  might  very 
well  be  directed  to  this  important  subject,  so  as 
to  stimulate  our  slumbering  town  authorities  as  a 
temporary  measure ; and  for  a permanent  im- 
provement a Minister  of  Public  Health  should  be 
at  once  appointed,  with  a skilful  and  energetic 
staff,  who  would  frequently  and  periodically 
survey  our  diVty  towns  and  the  plague  spots  m 
them,  and  thus  by  these  means  remove  the  foul 
bloc  that  now  defaces  our  national  escutcheon. 


the  window.  The  church  will  be  warmed  by  an 


superintendence  the  building  was  erected.  Mr. 
W.  Armstrong,  of  Gilsland,  contracted  for  the 
masonry;  Mr.  Court,  of  Carlisle,  supplied  the 
woodwork;  Mr.  Norman,  of  Carlisle,  contracted 
for  the  roofing;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Carlisle,  for 
the  plumbing;  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Wigton,  for  the 
painting  and  glazing.  The  cost  of  the  church 
was  about  1,0001.,  part  of  which  is  not  yet  sub- 
scribed. 

Besiwood  Park. — A new  church  baa  been 
erected  here,  and  opened  for  divine  service, 
according  to  the  Notts  Guardian.  The  church  is 
built  of  stone.  It  will  afford  accommodation  for 


arparriursuppUed"  by’Mr."Dodw6ll,  plumber, , nearly  200.  The  edifice  is  without  aisles,  and 
Shrewsbury.  In  excavating  for  a road  around  . consists  simply  of  an  entrance  up  the  centre, 
the  church,  the  workmen  met  with  some  walling  with  seats  on  each  side.  T’ho  f-hnnofll  is  an 


St.  iWary's,  Exeter.— It  is  proposed  to  add  a 
towtr  to  St..  Mark’s  Church,  as  a memorial  of 
the  late  Bishop. 


belonging  to  the  original  fabric.  It  was  2 yards 
thick,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  date  of  1216. 

TFantaje.— WestHanney  Church,  after  restora- 
tion, has  been  formally  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks,  of  London,  provided 
the  plana.  The  total  estimate  was  1,7001-,  in 
which  was  included  the  porch  over  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  a 
Norman  arch,  and  also  the  chancel.  Sufficient 
funds  not  having  been  raised,  the  vicar  was  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  work  to  about  1,1001.  The 
church  is  fitted  with  stained  deal  seats,  all  un- 
appropriated, and  will  seat  300  persons.  Under 
the  seats  the  floor  is  boarded,  and  the  aisles  are 
laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  An  open-timbered 
roof,  stained,  covers  the  nave.  The  plans  have 


, The  chancel  is  an 

apsidal  one,  and  on  the  north  side  this  part  of 
the  bonding  opens,  by  means  of  a couple  of 
small  arches,  into  a vestry  and  organ  (or  rather 
harmonium)  aisle.  The  windows  are  small,  but 
numerous  and  deeply  recessed.  The  porch  is  a 
feature  in  the  building.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  is  surmounted  by  a bell,  bung  in  an  open 
turret.  There  is  a coloured  window  over  the 
communion  altar,  and  in  the  arrangements  for 
this  part  of  the  chnrch,  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Alban’s  worked  the  communion  cloth.  The  seats 
consist  of  low  chairs.  The  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
has  aided  in  the  cost  of  the  edifice,  and  at  the 
opening.  The  Duchess  played  the  harmonium 
I and  started  the  singing. 

Kettering. — The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew  the 


root,  siaineu,  cuveib  i-uo  uoyc.  auo  . ....-j.  ^ a 

been  carried  out  by  Meaara,  Longmire  4 Barge,  | Tte~;to1. 


of  London. 
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built  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  is  of  the  Early 


bonrhood  of  the  Links,  and  t 


English  character,  and  is  capable  of  accoranio- 
dating  550  persons.  Ib  consists  of  a nave,  south 
aisle,  vestry,  and  chancel,  and  has  been  built  at 
a cost  of  abont  5,0001.,  by  Messrs.  Barlow  & 
Sutlin,  of  Rothweli,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Street,  of  London, 
architect.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  roofs,  both  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  nave, 
are  high-pitched,  and  the  pavement  is  of 
encaustic  tiles.  There  is  a small  bell  turret,  with 
Bpiro.  Chairs  are  used  in  the  church,  to  be  re- ! 
placed  as  soon  as  means  are  obtained  by  open  seats. 
Tho  lectern  is  of  brass,  and  tho  altar  cloth  is  of 
maroon-coloured  velvet.  The  frontal  was  worked 
by  Mrs.  W. Lindsay, sister-in-law  of  tho  rector,  and 
the  super-frontal  by  other  ladies.  Previous  to  the 
service,  a crozier  was  presented  to  the  Bishop. 
The  crozier  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Sutton,  vicar  of  Theddingworth,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Skidmore  & Co  , of  Coventry.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury 5 the  staft’  is  of  ebony,  with  ivory  bosses, 
and  the  head  is  ivory  and  silver-gilt,  jewelled 
with  carbnnoles,  topaz,  and  lapis-lazuli.  It  is 
the  gift  of  certain  laymen  in  the  Archdeaconries 
of  Northampton  and  Leicester. 

Walworth  Common. — The  foundation-stone  of 
a church,  to  be  called  St.  Stephen’s,  Walworth- 
’ common,  has  been  laid.  The  temporary  iron 
Structure  at  present  in  use  is  too  small.  The 
site  of  the  church  is  in  Villa-street,  between 
Albany-road  and  Westmoreland-road.  The  ar- 
chitects are  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son. 

Middle  Claydon. — The  church  here,  having 
I been  restored,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Care  has  been  taken,  whore  practi- 
I cable,  to  maintain  the  original  fabric  intact. 

The  exterior  has  been  restored,  Dalton  stone 
' being  used  in  the  repairs.  The  tower  and  the 
! chancel  are  of  the  perpendicular  style  of  arohi- 
I tecture,  the  latter  having  been  built  in  1519,  by 
I the  Gifl’urd  family.  The  tower  has  three  bells, 

I which  have  been  rearranged,  new-framed,  and 
I re-hung.  In  restoring  the  porch,  the  old  oak 
front  has  been  stained  and  made  the  main 
feature,  the  new  parts  being  in  keeping.  A 
new  vestry  and  lobby  have  been  built  on  the 
: south  side  of  the  chancel,  like  the  tower  and 
chancel,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  the 
interior,  the  old  gallery  has  been  taken  down, 
and  also  the  ringing-floor,  a new  one  having 
been  put  up  over  the  western  arch.  The  old 
roof  of  the  nave  has  been  taken  down,  and  a 
new  oak  panel  one  has  taken  its  place,  one 
beam  being  left  to  show  the  reproduotion  of  the 
ancient  work.  The  seats,  the  lectern,  and  the 
prayer-desk  are  all  new,  and  are  of  oak.  The 
old  pulpit  (also  of  oak),  having  been  re-adapted, 
and  fitted  with  new  base,  stairs,  &c.,  has  been 
retained.  In  the  sill  of  a window  in  the  nave  a 
piscina  was  found,  and  has  been  repaired.  The 
carved  oak  screen  has  been  restored.  In  the 
I chancel,  the  wagon-headed  oak  roof  is  embel- 
. lished  with  red  and  gold  devices,  and  the  bosses 
I are  gilt  j Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  London, 

I being  the  decorators.  The  communion-steps 
I are  of  superior  Devonshire  marble,  and  the 
; remainder  of  the  church  is  paved  with  encaustic 
. tiles,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Hereford,  The  alabaster 
I monument  of  the  Giffard  family  has  been  taken 
' from  the  mural  position  it  formerly  occupied, 

■ and  placed  in  tho  chancel.  The  monument  by 
I Chantrey  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  Adjutant- 
I General  of  tho  Forces,  has  been  restored  and 
! decorated,  as  have  also  all  the  other  monuments. 

; The  reredos,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  stand 

of  the  chancel,  is  of  alabaster,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London.  The 
! centre  portion  is  divided  into  three  subjects — 

I tho  middle  one  being  the  Ascension,  that  on  the 
left  the  Resurrection,  and  that  on  the  right 
1 the  Day  of  Pentecost,  carved  in  alabaster,  and 
I surrounded  by  carved  canopies.  The  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  will  be  very  nearly  3,0001, 

) the  chief  portion  of  which  will  be  borne  by  Mr. 

' Frederick  Calvert  and  Lady  Lucy  Calvert.  A 
i short  time  since  the  inhabitants  of  Steeple 
Claydon  were  indebted  to  this  same  source  for 
the  spire  of  their  church.  The  work  has  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  G.  Hannaford,  under  the 
j directions  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
i Gilbert  Scott.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 

■ Franklin,  of  Deddington, 

Fryerning. — St.  Mary’s  Chnrch,  Fryerning,  has 
I been  re-opened,  afier  having  been  closed  about 
twelve  months  for  restoration  and  repairs.  The 

■ works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Son,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  of 
Chelmsford,  architect.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
treme plainness  of  the  stonework  of  the  north  1 


windows,  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
this  church  are  believed  to  be  Norman  work, 
probably  of  a very  early  date.  The  walls  are 
constructed  principally  of  the  conglomerate, 
commonly  known  as  “plum  pudding  stone,’’ 
mixed  with  the  thin  Roman  bricks,  septaria,  and 
largo  pebbles.  Very  little  (if  any)  alteration 
appea-s  to  have  been  made  in  the  walls,  which 
are  very  substantial,  beyond  the  insertion  in 
both  nave  and  chancel  of  windows  of  a later 
period.  The  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
appears  to  have  been  cut  away,  and  a brick 
archway  formed, opening  into  a fine  specimen  of  a 
brick  tower,  erected  very  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Previous  to  the  present  restorations 
the  roofs  of  both  nave  and  chancel  were  com- 
paratively of  a modern  date,  with  the  exception 
of  two  massively-constrnoted  principals  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  which  were,  no  doubt,  the 
remains  of  an  original  roof,  and  which  evidently 
supported  one  of  the  ordinary  wooden  steeples  of 
the  county,  thus  proving  that  the  present  brick 
tower,  when  erected,  was  altogether  an  addition 
to  the  church,  and  not  built  upon  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  tower.  Tho  restorations  that  have 
been  carried  out  include  the  stripping  off  the 
plastering  from  tho  outside  walls  all  round  (thus 
exposing  again  to  view  the  old  conglomerate 
walls  of  the  Norman  period),  the  restoration  of 
the  stonework  of  the  Norman  and  other  windows 
and  doors,  and  the  construction  of  entirely  new 
open  roofs  of  oak  timber,  tiled.  Internally  the 
chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt  in  stone,  the  west 
gallery  removed,  and  the  brick  archway  of  the 
tower  opened  up,  the  whole  of  the  old  pews  and 
sittings  taken  out  and  replaced  with  oak  benches 
of  simple  design,  with  oak  pulpit,  reading  desk, 
and  lectern,  in  character  with  the  benches,  the 
gangways  being  paved  with  tiles.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  church  from  damp  the  surface  all 
round  has  been  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
and  paved,  and  the  church  itself  is  heated  by  hot 
water.  The  organ  has  been  rebuilt,  and  removed 
from  the  west  gallery  to  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  at  the  west  end,  by  Mr.  Rust,  of  Chelms- 
ford. The  total  coat  of  these  restorations  amounts 
to  about  1,400L 


WEEKS’S  DUPLEX  BOILER. 

The  upright  tubular  boiler  which  has  been 
patented  by  Messrs.  Weeks  & Co.  appears  to 
possess  considerable  merit.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  boiler  to  fail, 
as,  being  made  in  two  halves,  the  contraction  and 
expansion  are  entirelynootralised;  andshouldany 
unforeseen  accident  occur  to  one  half,  that  portion 
can  be  detached  and  removed  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  other 
half.  The  shutting  ofi"  of  either  half  of  the 
boiler  is  accomplished  by  means  of  gan-metal 
valves  and  chambers.  The  arrangements  for 
removal  of  sediment  seem  so  simple  that  any 
ordinary  labourer  may  clean  out  the  boiler  at 
any  time  without  withdrawing  the  water  from 
the  apparatus  or  removing  a single  brick  in  the  i 
furnace.  The  patentees  claim  that  the  boilers 
being  made  of  cast  iron,  their  durability  is  far 
greater  than  those  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
they  show  their  own  confidence  in  their  durability 
by  insuring  them  for  fifteen  years. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 

An  experiment  in  sewage  irrigation,  the  first, 
probably,  so  far  north,  is  being  made  on  land 
belonging  to  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Knight  Erskine,  of 
Pittodrie,  on  hia  Spittal  lands,  a little  to  the  north  ' 
of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  between  King-street-road 
and  the  sea.  An  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Commissioners  and  Colonel  Erskine 
on  the  footing  of  the  sewage  being  sold  to  him  at 
the  rate  of  51.  per  acre  to  the  extent  of  the  land 
cultivated,  he  being  restricted  to  a maximum  of 
5,000  tons  per  acre  per  annum.  The  price  of 
the  sewage  is  thus  about  a farthing  per  ton. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  land  intended  to  bo  irri- 
gated ultimately  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres,  and 
the  sewage  is  leased  for  nineteen  years.  The 
land  lies  immediately  inland  from  the  Old  Town 
Links,  is  of  fair  quality,  and  has  been  under 
ordinary  cultivation.  The  ground  in  great  pirt 
has  a pretty  nniform  slope,  the  primary  require- 
ment for  sewage  irrigation.  The  whole  supply  is 
diverted,  when  not  required,  down  the  main 
sewers  to  the  ordinary  outlet  at  the  harbour. 
The  catch-water  drains  run  off  the  water  to  the 
main  spill-water  channel,  which  takes  the  ex- 
hausted sewage  away  into  a burn  in  the  neigh- 


Don.  The  cost  of  two  sewers  and  tank  was  about 
5501.,  which  will  be  defrayed  partly  by  Colonel 
Erskine  and  partly  by  the  Police  Board.  The 
laud  was  prepared  in  February  last.  The 
system  of  supply  and  distribution  has  been  found 
CO  work  well,  the  sewage  flowing  easily  and 
uniformly  over  the  land.  The  exhausted  sewage 
is  remarkably  clear,  while  there  is  no  perceptible 
smell  from  the  operations.  These  are  carried  on 
upon  the  same  principle  as  at  Edinburgh,  Bark- 
ing, Croydon,  and  other  places.  The  engineering 
works  have  been  planned  and  saperinteuded  by 
Mr.  R.  Anderson,  C.E.,  the  Police  Board’s  sur- 
veyor. The  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen  has  lately 
visited  Hastings,  to  examine  the  ABC  process 
of  utilising  sewage;  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners have  put  into  tho  hands  of  Professor 
Brazier  the  matter  of  an  analysis  of  the  liquid 
used  in  this  process,  with  the  view  of  testing  ib 
in  connexion  with  Aberdeen  sewage. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
THE  1871  EXHIBITION. 

No  disposition  being  shown,  although  certain 
fresh  commissioners  have  been  nominated,  to 
place  the  president  of  this  Institute,  ex  ojjicio,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  presidents  of  other  like 
scientific  and  artistic  bodies,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
states  that  tho  Institute,  representing  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture,  feel  themselves  precluded, 
on  account  of  this  marked  omission,  from  taking 
part,  as  a body,  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1871. 


IS  DISTORTION  IN  ARCHITECTURE  THE 
STYLE  OF  THE  PERIOD  ? 

Manv  modern  instances  of  wryness  in  design 
seem  to  show  an  effort  to  repudiate  the  adage  of 
the  days  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  says  “ By  line 
and  rule  lives  many  a fool.”  If  there  is  any 
wisdom  in  adopting  a tag-rag  style  by  repro- 
ducing broken  outline  and  unfinished  or  decayed 
design,  we  are  wise  in  our  generation.  Is  it  the 
freedom  of  Freemasonry,  or  for  moonshine  effect, 
that  would-be  baronial  villas,  and  even  streets, 
have  so  many  nondescript  towers  and  turrets  so 
helplessly  copied  in  detail,  and  stuck  to,  with 
tumble-down  effect,  as  if  some  afcer-thought 
or  blunder,  which  puzzles  us  now  to  make  out 
what  the  taste  and  style  of  the  period  is  ? So 
future  antiquaries  may  welPsay  (from  Marmion)  : 

“ The  towers  in  different  ages  rose; 

Their  rarious  arohiteotnre  shows 
The  builders'  various  hands." 

Since  Scott  built  his  “romance  in  stone'and 
lime  at  Abbotsford,  my  conscience ! ’’  what  a host 
there  has  been  of  retrogressive  imitators  of  the 
romantic  in  building,  often  withonb  much  regard 
to  present  fitness ; such  as  the  reproduction  in 
costly  stone  of  the  toppling  lath  and  plaster 
features  of  old  Edinburgh,  now  excluding 
dwellers  there  from  plain  substantial  houses  so 
much  required  by  workmen,  and  also,  by  way  of 
contrast,  to  tho  broken  outline  of  the  ridgy  back, 
piled  deep  and  high,  of  the  old  town. 

The  old  times  have  left  much  that  is  good  to 
imitate : why  should  the  beauty  and  taste  of 
Mediaaval  design  be  generally  so  poorly  grasped 
at  in  modern  church-  building  ? 

Although  the  vast  proportions  of  the  perfect 
cathedral  church  may  not  be  required,  perfect, 
true,  and  harmonious  construction  should  adorn 
all  churches  and  chapels  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  an  all-perfect  Creator.  Ancient  Pagan  temples 
aud  idol  shrines  had  true  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions, as  also  had  the  fioisbed  Christian  places 
of  worship  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Why,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  perpetrate  such  distortion  in 
erecting  so  many  lop-sided  churches,  with  “ the 
taper  spire  that  points  to  heaven,’’  pub  up  as 
chance  or  whim  may  dictate?  Many  churches 
built  to  please  the  priest,  remind  one  of  the 
hunchback  who,  after  hearing  a friar  preaching 
on  God’s  works  being  all  perfect,  asked  what 
could  be  said  of  him  ? “ Why,”  said  the  friar, 

“you  are  a perfect  hunchback.’’ 

Surely  imperfect  copies  of  the  fervent  art  of  tho 
builders  in  past  ages  need  nob  ho  set  up  all  over 
the  land  in  hotch-potch  style,  as  without  being 
able  to  read  sermons  in  stone  we  but  play  the 
fool’s  part,  in  pursuit  of  mere  empty  shadow, 
following  the  Jack-o’ -Lantern  of  an  absurd  taste 
for  retrogressive  imitations  in  detail,  without 
the  true  spirit  of  the  old  builders,  “ whose  works 
have  not  followed  them.”  J.  K. 
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CEYLON. 

The  foandation-stone  of  the  new  Public 
Markets  and  Monicipal  OfBces,  Colombo,  was 
laid  on  the  22nd  of  April  last  by  his  Koyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  number  of  spectators,  for  whom 
temporary  sitting  accommodation  was  provided 
in  an  octagonal  strnctnre,  70  ft.  in  diameter.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  73rd  regiment  presented 
arms  as  the  dncal  party  drove  up,  the  band 
playing  the  national  anthem,  and  on  alighting 
under  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance,  the 
Prince  and  the  Governor  were  received  by  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  council.  The 
Duke,  on  advancing  to  the  centre  of  the  octagon, 
was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and  took  np  a 
position  to  ^the  left  of  the  stone.  A suitable 
address  was'then  read  by  the  chairman,  and  the 
Prince  proceeded  to  lay  the  stone  in  the  usual 
form,  assisted  by  the  architect,  who  had  been 
previously  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  trowel  was  of  chased  silver,  bearing  an  ap- 
propriate inscription,  and  the  arms  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, with  a dncal  coronet  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ivory  handle.  The  stone  having  been  de- 
clared by  the  Prince  “ well  and  truly  laid,”  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  buildings  will  consist  of  two  detached 
blocks,  one  200  ft.  by  60  ft.,  running  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  site ; and  the  other  170  ft. 
by  80  ft.,  at  right  angles  to  it  in  the  rear.  The 
central  portion  of  the  former  will  contain  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  with  a double  row  of 
shops  on  each  side,  covered  with  iron  roofs. 
The  rear  block,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a public 
market,  will  be  entirely  of  iron.  The  buildings 
generally  will  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  and 
a lofty  clock  tower  is  to  form  a prominent 
feature.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Smitber,  Government  architect, 
under  whose  directions  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
out. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Our  correspondent,  “ Gargoyle,”  has  sent  a 
reply  to  " A Lincoln  Householder,”  in  which  he 
maintains  the  correctness  of  his  former  state- 
ments, and  conolndes  with  the  observation, — 
“ I still  think  that  at  Lincoln  the  arts  are  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  and  that,  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  Scylla,  the  powers  that  be 
are  falling  fastly  into  Chary bdis.” 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  print  the 
whole.  The  correspondence  will  doubtless  serve 
to  lead  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Lincoln  to 
look  about  them,  and  probably  result  in  advan- 
tage to  the  city, — a place  of  unsurpassed  natural 
beauty,  with  an  unrivalled  cathedral,  and  rich 
in  associations. 


extent  of  nearly  16,0002.,  as  given  in  my  final 
report,  is  70,3551.  13s.  8d.  This  report,  with  all 
its  details,  has  been  at  the  service  of  the  editor 
of  the  Camhrian,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  it.  As  to  the  income  of  the  waterworks,  if  my 
recollection  be  correct,  this,  in  1868,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  6,000Z.  per  annum,  and  was 
increasing.  As  a rule,  I do  not  notice  these 
local  statements,  and  I now  only  ask  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  give  a place  to  these  remarks  and 
explanations  to  enable  me  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  public  of  Swansea  never  expended 
5002.  to  better  purpose  than  in  giving  it  as  a 
bonus  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  contractor,  for  the 
work  done.  I wish  also  to  say  that  Mr. 
ConsiuB,  the  borough  engineer,  is  only  respon- 
sible for  the  dne  maintenance  of  the  works  as 
handed  over  to  him.  Personally,  I feel  under  a 
deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Cousins  for  his  untiring 
courtesy  to  me  during  my  connexion  with 
Swansea.  He  has  carried  out  the  sewerage  and 
drainage  within  the  town  in  the  best  manner, 
and  with  good  sanitary  results. 

Robert  Rawlixson. 


RAFFAELLE  AND  MICHELANGELO. 

BUELIXGTOX  TINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

Few  persons  ascending  the  narrow  stairs  of 
177,  Piccadilly,  to  rooms  over  a shop,  would  sup- 
pose they  were  entering  the  premises  of  a olnb 
that  includes  a considerable  nnmber  of  well- 
known  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  where,  from 
time  to  time,  very  remarkable  collections  of 
works  of  art  of  past  ages  are  exhibited.  _ Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  A change  in  this 
respect,  is  looming  in  the  distance.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  to  be  increased  from  250  to 
500,  when  the  committee  will  be  in  a position 
to  recommend  removal  to  a larger  bouse,  and  to 
take  such  other  measures  as  shall  increase  the 
advantages  of  the  club.  The  honorary  secre- 
taries are  Messrs.  Ralph  N.  Wornum  and  J. 
Beavington  Atkinson. 

The  exhibitions,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
have  for  their  object  the  thorough  elucidation  of 
some  school,  master,  or  specific  art.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  consists  of  a collection  of  draw- 
ings and  other  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo  of  rare  merit  and 
interest.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lent  for  a few 
days,  in  aid  of  the  collection,  a number  of  original 
drawings  from  the  Windsor  Castle  collection. 
These  have  been  removed,  but  what  remain  will 
afford  ample  enjoyment  to  those  who,  through 
knowledge  of  a member  of  the  club,  obtain 
the  privilege  of  examining  them. 


« NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION.” 


DRAINAGE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Sib, — Some  two  years  ago  I was  permitted,  by  your 
favour,  to  make  some  observations  ou  the  then  bad  sani- 
tary condition  of  Liverpool,  with  its  resulting  high  ' 
death-rate,  which  stood  at  36  per  thousand.  Since  that  1. 
time  a vigorous  policy  of  conversiou  has  prevailed;  that  i 
is,  great  numbers  of  privies  have,  on  the  certificate  of  the  * 
medical  oflioer  of  health,  been  forcibly  converted  into 
water-closets,  the  effect  of  which,  coupled  with  the  late  I 
cold  spring,  has  been  to  reduce  the  death-rate  to  23  per 
thousand,  a rate  nearly  rivalling  the  proverbially  healthy  i 
towns  of  Salford  aud  Bristol. 

Lately,  however,  a feeling  seems  to  have  sprung  np 
among  some  members  of  the  health  committee  that  their 
medical  officer  was  doing  too  much ; not  esceeding  his 
duty,  but  straining  a point  towards  the  pursuit  of  health 
greater  than  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  or  owners  of 
bouse  property  were  disposed  to  bear ; and  although  they 
have  spent  already  a million  of  money  in  sewering  the 
town  down  to  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey,  yet  they  are  i 
lending  a wiUiog  ear  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  systems 
lately  proposed,  from  the  dry-earth  system  to  disinfection,  i 
&o.,  mainly  intimating  at  the  same  time,  though  not 
in  a direct  manner,  that  they  desire  the  medical  officer  to  t 
stay  bis  hand;  while  he,  being  responsible  to  the  publio, 
is  distracted,  and  does  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

One  would  think,  in  face  of  the  facts,  and  remembering 
tbat  Liverpool  is  mainly  built  on  the  slopes  and  top  of  a 
high  hill  forming  a rocky  bay,  with  the  river  at  its  base, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wail  a little  and  see  the  effects 
of  the  various  trials  now  being  made  in  several  inland 
towns,  where  no  such  facilities  as  exist  here  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  are  available  ; — let  well  alone,  in  fact, 
until  it  is  shown  that  something  better  is  applicable;  but 
no  ; some  evil  influence  is  working,  and  this  public  body, 
the  health  committee,  hold  private  meetings,  from  which  i 
the  reporters  are  excluded,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
changing,  if  possible,  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
town.  Having  in  view  the  large  amount  of  money  already 
spent  upon  the  sewers  and  the  present  depressed  state  of  ; 
trade,  the  people  look  upon  these  private  meetings  with  ; 
some  alarm,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  a I 
perfectly  healthy  town  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  | 
health  committee,  or  they  have  only  to  pursue  the  policy  j 
of  conversion  to  obtain  it,  and  any  other  object  we,  the  j 
public,  hold  to  be  beside  their  duty.  How  is  it,  we  ask,  j 
tbat  the  committee,  instead  of  pursuing  a wavering,  peri- 
patetic policy,  do  not  order  and  compel,  as  they  have  the  j 
power,  owners  and  others  to  alter  and  convert  privies  j 
into  water-closets  by  a given  date  ? Each  owner  would  I 
then  be  treated  like  his  neighbour,  and  no  favour  could  . 
be  shown  or  dissatisfaction  arise.  Life  and  health  are  at  ■ 
any  time  and  in  any  place  of  vastly  greater  value  than  | 
any  mere  sewage,  and  the  people  of  Liverpool  would  ba  ^ 
glad  of  your  help  towards  that  object.  E.  G. 


CAMBERWELL  CHARITY  ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 

Sib,— For  the  information  of  yonr  snbacribers  who  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  letter  of  yonr  correspondent,  Mr. 
Gough,  inserted  in  your  issue  of  the  4tliinst.,  I beg  to  ' 
state  that  the  design  sent  in  by  the  local  surveyor  to  the  : 
charity  has  rot  been  pronounced  the  best,  Slc.,  by  the  ' 
committee.  That  it  has  not  been  determined  to  refer 
the  decision  on  the  plats  to  the  Vestry  Surveyor.  That 
the  terms  “surveyor”  to  the  charity  and  “vestry 
surveyor ’■  are  not  synonymous  ; therefore  no  competitor 
has  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs.  That  it  has  been 
proposed  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  “ tbat  the 
vestry  appoint  some  disinterested  member  of  the  profes- 
sion to  report  upon  the  plans,  and  leave  the  award  in  his 
hands;"'  and  that  the  matter  only  awaits  such  a recom- 
mendation to  be  ratified  by  thevestry. 

Geo.  W.  Mabsden,  Vestry  Clerk. 


SWANSEA  WATERWORKS. 

Sir, — On  the  2l8t  of  May  (p.  410),  and  the 
4bh  of  Jnne  (p.  453),  there  are  some  remarks  re- 
lative to  the  Swansea  Waterworks.  Will  yon 
allow  me  briefly  to  say  that  Mr.  Williams,  the 
<5ontractor,  received  5002.  as  a bonus  for  com- 
pleting the  line  of  conduit  before  the  time  spe- 
cified in  his  contract,  as  Swansea  was  suffering 
a water  famine.  The  completion  of  this  conduit 
enabled  Swansea  to  receive,  subsequently,  in 
three  years,  not  less  than  3,000  million  gallons 
of  water,  which,  at  2d.  per  1,000  gallons,  would 
represent  25,0002.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
liberal  return  for  the  bonus  of  5002.,  and  also 
warrants  some  expenditure  in  present  repairs. 
Mr.  Williams  had,  in  bis  contract,  a large  work 
to  execute,  in  and  over  a most  difficult  country  : 
in  my  opinion,  he  did  this  work  well  and 
honestly,  and  earned  all  the  money  paid  to  him. 
Works  of  all  kinds  require  supervision  and  re- 
pairs,— waterworks  more,  probably,  than  ordi- 
nary works,  as  water  is  unceasingly  active  5 and, 
when  confined  by  an  embankment  or  in  a con- 
duit, active  for  mischief.  The  conduit  at  Swan- 
sea is  some  7 miles  300  yards  in  length,  laid,  in 
part  of  its  course,  over  a coalfield  in  work. 
There  are  also  trees  on  part  of  the  line,  and 
rootlets  have  entered  at  joints  nob  more  than 
l-16th  of  an  inch  wide,  which  have  forced  sneh 
joints,  and  caused  leakage. 

The  conduit  is,  however,  now  in  course  of 
repair,  aud  I hope  the  cost  may  not  be  very 
large.  Bub,  large  or  small,  Mr.  Williame,  the 
contractor  is  nob  answerable  for  it.  In  my 
opinion,  the  editor  of  the  Cambrian  is  wrong  in 
stating  the  cost  of  the  Swansea  Waterworks  at 
” 160,5002.,”  and  the  income  at  ” 3,5002.  a year.” 
The  cost,  including  town  service-pipes  to  the 


A COLLECTION  of  pictures  by  old  masters  and 
deceased  British  artists  is  now  on  view  in  the 
gallery,  39,  Old  Bond-street.  We  should  belie 
our  convictions  if  we  said  that  we  expect 
this  Institution,  as  at  present  constituted,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  defunct  British  Institu- 
tion, quoad  an  exhibition  of  ” Old  Masters." 
Putting  this  idea  quite  on  one  side,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  an  interesting  collection  has  been 
brought  together  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
will  well  justify  the  expenditure  of  a shilling. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  avowedly  the  property 
of  dealers,  and  are  for  sale  j the  remainder  are 
lent  by  owners.  In  the  whole  there  are  1-10  pic- 
tures, many  of  them  good. 


A NOYEL  COMPETITION. 

The  French  Society  of  Architects  of  the 
DepartmMit  of  the  North  have  instituted  a com- 
petition with  the  view  of  making  known  works 
of  modest  merit.  They  invite  the  transmission  of 
two  photographs  of  an  entrance-door  to  a private 
residence,incladiDg  the  door-frame  and  surround- 
ings, such  as  the  balcony  above,  should  such 
occur.  The  selection  of  the  beat  will  be  made 
by  the  architectural  societies  with  which  this 
society  is  in  connexion.  The  photographs  must 
be  sent  by  the  30th  of  September  next,  and  must 
be  from  the  executed  work,  not  from  drawings. 
Reputation  is  the  chief  prize  offered,  but  medals 
will  also  be  given,  besides  one  complete  set  of  the 
photographs  to  the  competitor  whose  work  is 
selected  as  the  best. 

As  Mr.  Vandenbergh,  the  secretary,  who  dates 
from  Lille,  requests  us  to  make  the  competition 
widely  known,  we  conclude  it  is  international. 
The  programme  issued  by  the  society  may  be 
seen  at  our  Office. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  completed  _tvvo  ; 
important  windows  for  Whit  Sunday.  One  is  in 
Doncaster  Parish  Church,  the  great  window  in 
its  south  transept,  and  has  been  raised  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Schofield,  The  subjects 
chosen  for  the  work  are  Scriptural  incidents 
recorded  only  in  the  Gospel  of  ” the  beloved 
physician,”  St.  Luke,  who,  with  his  emblematic 
winged  bull,  is  prominently  represented  in  the 
upper  tier  of  the  window.  In  the  middle  tier  is 
shown,  in  a series  of  subjects,  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  as  especially  suited  for  the  me- 
morial of  a physician,  and  additionally  so  as 
being  a parable  recorded  by  St.  Luke  only.  In 
the  tracery  are  four  angels,— two  bearing  respec- 
tively open  books,  inscribed  “ Evaugelium  ” 
and  “ Actus  Apoatolorum  ; ” the  other  two  bear- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  medical  calling,  a skull 
and  a branch  of  herbs.  The  work  is  designed 
and  executed  8S  to  style  in  close  conformity  with 
the  architecture  of  the  building.  The  second 
window  is  a memorial  of  Colston,  the  philanthro- 
pist, in  the  north  transept  of  Redcliff  Church 
Bristol,  a notice  of  which  we  may  find  another 
opportunity  to  give.  The  cost  of  it  was  raised 
by  subscription. 

Hohj  Trinity  Church,  Presion. — Memorial  win- 
dows have  been  put  up  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts  of  this  church,  in  stained  glass  of  a 
grisaille  geometrical  character.  The  tracery 
surmounting  each  of  the  openings  is  filled  with 
foliated  work.  The  windows  are  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Robinson,  LL.D.,  for  nineteen  years 
incumbent  of  this  church.  The  cost  was  1502. 
They  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Edoiundaon 
& Son,  of  Manchester. 

Bat7i  Abbey.— The  last  addition  to  the  series  of 
painted  windows  in  the  abbey  is  one  erected  in 
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the  north  aible  by  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Kemble, 
to  the  memory  of  hie  son,  who  died  at  sea.  The 
I idea  prevailing  thronghont  the  greater  part  of 
i the  design  is  that  of  early  piety.  The  family 
j arms  occupy  the  npper  compartment  in  the 
I tracery,  and  the  four  small  compartments 
beneath  are  filled  by  representations  of  Isaac, 
David,  Joseph,  and  Joaiah.  Each  of  the  lancet 
lights  in  the  body  of  the  window  contains  two 
designs,  a larger  one  and  a smaller  one,  the  latter 
being  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  main  snbject 
in  the  central  light  is  “ The  Good  Shepherd.” 
The  two  other  leading  subjects  occupy  the  upper 
portion  of  the  remaining  four  lights,  “Eli  and 
Samuel”  being  inserted  in  the  first  and  second 
compartments,  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  the 
scene  illustrated  is  Timothy  being  instructed  in 
j the  Scriptures  by  bis  mother  and  grandmother. 

I In  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  is  placed  a 
i series  of  minor  designs,  three  in  number.  The 
j central  one  is  “ Angels  raising  the  Dead  from  the 

3 Deep,”  which  is  flunked  on  the  right  by  a repre- 
sentation of  “Elijah  raising  the  Son  of  the 
Shunamite  Woman,”  and  on  the  left  by  the  scene 

' of  “ Our  Lord  raising  the  Widow  of  Nain’s  Son.” 
r.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by 
i|  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — A painted  glass  window 
I has  been  recently  placed  in  the  south  transept  of 
this  cathedral  by  Mrs.  George  Marsh,  in  memory 
; of  her  father,  the  Ven.  William  Macdonald, 
c The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
i Bell,  and  in  its  execution  they  have  observed  tb© 

. characteristics  of  the  various  specimens  of 
I ancient  glass  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
1 cathedral,  believing  that  to  bo  the  most  suitable 
I way  of  treating  the  work.  The  window  is  divided 
into  five  compartments.  In  the  top  is  the  sub- 
I iect,  “Noli  me  tangere.”  The  centre  part  re- 
j presents  “ The  Angels  and  Marys  at  the  Tomb 
•I  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  “ TheBurial 
of  the  Savionr.” 

< St.  Mary's,  Oxford. — The  workmen  of  Messrs, 
t Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  have  just  inserted, 
i near  the  principal  entrance  to  this  church,  a 
I stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  the  Eev. 
^ Isaac  Williams,  once  curate  to  Dr.  Newman,  and 
1 for  many  years  connected  with  St.  Mary’s 

4 Church.  The  design  comprises  a four-light 
d window,  divided  with  mullions,  and  the 
i|  figures  in  the  lights  are  the  four  Evangelists, 
) and  above  them  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  St. 
1 Jerome,  and  St.  Ambrose.  These  are  sur- 
j mounted  in  the  scrolls  with  figures  of  angels. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Doncaster. — The  Wesleyana  of  Doncaster  are 
I about  to  build,  at  a cost  of  some  7,000J.,  a new 
i;  chapel,  in  St.  James’s-sfreet,  Doncaster,  upon  a 
. site  recently  purchased  of  the  corporation  for 
: that  purpose,  and  of  which  Mr.  Watson,  of 
I Wakefield,  is  the  selected  architect.  The  new 
;i  ohapel  will  be  built  in  consequence  of  the  existing 
I place  of  worship  in  Priory-place  having  become 
I inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  society. 

I The  somewhat  novel  ceremony,  so  far  as  a chapel 
I is  concerned,  of  turning  the  first  sod  was  per- 
1 formed  by  the  Mayor  of  Doncaster,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  mayor, 
I who  is  a churohman,  invited  the  members  of  the 
i corporation,  the  ministers  of  the  society,  and  the 
i building  committee,  to  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
( House,  in  honour  of  the  occasion  j the  Mayor  of 
1 Leeds  being  also  present.  A procession  was 
c formed  at  the  Mansion  House,  headed  by  the  band 
of  the  Third  West  York  Militia,  the  mayors  of 
{ Doncaster  and  Leeds,  the  mace- bearers  and  police 
J leading,  and  followed  by  the  corporation,  some 
' of  the  officials  of  the  borough,  members  and 
i ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  society,  and  about  900 
1 Sunday-school  children.  A silver  spade  was 
J presented  to  the  Mayor  of  Doncaster,  with  which 
I he  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  The 
; chapel  is  to  be  built  by  Mr.  Harold  Arnold,  of 
I Doncaster,  and  when  completed  will  accommo- 
' date  1,000  people.  According  to  Mr.  Watson’s 
I design,  the  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style. 
It  will  be  erected  at  the  top  of  the  new  street 
now  forming  in  Crowther’s-garden,  and  will  face 
. St.  James’s-street.  At  each  side  will  be  a space 
of  46  ft.  wide.  On  the  right-hand  aide  will  be 
built  the  boys’  school,  and  on  the  left  the  school 
for  the  girls  and  infants.  The  front  elevation 
. and  also  return  staircase  wings,  will  be  of  stone, 

' having  circular-headed  doorways  and  windows 
on  the  ground  floor;  and  above,  in  the  centre, 
there  will  bo  a large  traceried  circular-headed 
window,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  filled 
■with  stained  glass.  The  extreme  size  of  the  chapel 


building  will  be  57  ft.  4 in.  wide  by  107  ft.  long. 
This  will  include  large  band-room,  ministers’ 
vestry,  and  other  offices  on  the  ground  floor  at 
the  rear.  A gallery  will  run  round  both  sides 
, and  one  end.  The  chapel  will  be  built  with  a 
clearstory,  which  will  have  seven  circular  lights 
on  each  side,  and  the  clearstory  walls  will  be 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns  and  wrought- 
iron  girders,  the  former  also  supporting  the  side 
galleries.  The  ground  floor  and  gallery  will  be 
filled  with  stalls  ; and  all  the  woodwork  will  be 
executed  in  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
schools  on  each  side  are  designed  to  accord  with 
the  chapel.  The  front  facings  right  and  leftwill 
be  of  white  bricks,  with  red  arches,  bands,  and 
other  ornamental  features.  Each  school  will 
present  a frontage  of  So  ft.,  and  each  will  afford 
accommodation  for  250  children.  The  tender 
supplied  by  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Carr-lane,  was  for 
5,262Z.  Though  not  the  lowest,  the  committee 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Arnold 
was  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining  their  site, 
and  as  he  was  anxious  to  serve  them  by  erecting 
near  their  new  chapel  houses  of  first-class 
appearance,  the  committee  entrusted  to  him  the 
contract  for  the  building.  The  total  cost  of  land 
and  building  will  be  a little  short  of  6,5001. 

Lightcliffe. — The  general  committee  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Congregational  chapel  has  bad  a 
meeting.  Sir  Titus  Salt  presiding,  when  the 
plans  for  the  new  church  were  submitted,  after 
having  undergone  several  alterations.  The 
tower  and  spire  will  be  130  ft.  high,  and  the 
design  is  Gothic.  In  (he  rear  of  the  church  a 
minister’s  house  will  bo  built,  in  a suitable  style 
to  the  other  building.  The  total  cost,  including 
everything,  is  about  4,8001.  The  plans  were 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of 
Bradford,  will  commence  the  work  as  early  as 
possible. 

Wokingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wealeyau  chapel  has  been  laid  in  this  town, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  building.  The  new  chapel 
will  be  built  by  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Reading,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Lansdowne,  architect, 
Swindon..  The  shape  of  the  building  is  a paral- 
lelogram, and  it  will  be  composed  of  red  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be 
open  timber,  built  diagonally,  boarded,  stained, 
and  varnished.  The  seats  will  be  open,  stained, 
and  varnished.  The  style  is  the  fourteenth 
century  Gothic,  and  the  street  front  will  contain 
three  gables,  with  centre  porch,  and  tlie  roof 
will  be  supported  on  stone  corbels.  The  dimen- 
sions are  51  ft.  by  33  ft,,  and  there  will  be  accom- 
modation for  350  persons.  The  cost  is  about 
1,000J.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a schoolroom, 
which  will  increase  the  cost  to  1,4001.  The  late 
Mrs.  Hcelas  had  given  4001.  to  the  building 
fund,  and  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  various  other  Wesleyan  chapels  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  has  given  251.  A 
coloured  drawing  of  the  new  chapel,  by  the 
architect,  was  exhibited  in  the  Town  Hall. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Bonnyrigg. — At  a special  meeting  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  for  the  burgh  of  Bonnyrigg  a 
previous  resolution  was  confirmed  “ to  lease  or 
rent  a piece  of  ground  near  the  burgh,  to  be 
used  as  a pleasure-ground,  or  place  of  resort  or 
recreation,  in  terms  of  the  General  Police  and 
Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862.”  The  park, 
which  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Polton  East 
Mains,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  burgh, 
measures  5'27  imperial  acres.  A lease  of  ten 
years,  from  Martinmas,  1869,  is  proposed,  at  the 
yearly  value  of  141.  10s.  j the  estimated  cost  of 
inclosing  the  park  and  effecting  other  improve- 
ments is  721.  10s.  The  total  outlay  is  computed 
to  amount  to  1001.,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
be  paid  in  yearly  instalments  by  an  assess- 
meub  of  Id.  per  pound,  which  would  liquidate  the 
cost  in  six  years. 

Glasgow.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
bridge,  to  be  called  the  Albert-bridge,  has  been 
laid  at  Hutcheeoutown,  Glasgow,  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  as  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons. 

Stirling. — The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Glassingall,  who  died  lately  at  Avignon,  has 
bequeathed  5,0001.  for  building  a museum,  picture 
and  sculpture  gallery,  and  artisans’  reading-room 
and  library,  in  Stirling,  for  the  district,  with 
nearly  500  oil  paintings,  water-colour  drawings, 
and  articles  of  vertu,  valued  at  6,0001.,  and 
14,0001.  to  endow  the  institution. 

Paisley.  — The  new  scheme  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  to  the  town  of  Paisley 
has  been  inaugurated.  A number  of  gentle- 


men proceeded  to  the  new  filters  at  Stanely, 
which  is  situated  immediately  below  the  Braes  of 
Gleniffer,  and  the  provost  there  formally  turned 
on  the  water.  This  extra  supply  is  secured  from 
a large  reservoir  at  Nethertrees,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Paisley,  and  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  gravitation  to  the  filters  at  Stanely, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  top  of 
the  receiving-tank  at  the  Stanely  filters  is  placed- 
abont  10  ft.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  High 
Church  steeple,  which  is  erected  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  Paisley.  The  reservoir,  when 
full,  will  contain  77,000,000  cubic  feet,  extends 
over  an  area  of  100  acres,  and  the  maximum 
depth  is  35  ft.  The  whole  scheme  is  estimated 
to  cost  77,0001.  The  Water  Commissioners  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  without 
increasing  the  public  rates. 

Nairn. — Extensive  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Nairn  Sheriff  Court-house  and  County 
Buildings  have  just  been  completed.  A range  of 
buildings  has  been  added  in  the  rear  of  the 
original  edifice,  which  comprises  debtors’  rooms, 
prison  store-room,  new  cell  accommodation,  and 
the  prison  governor’s  house.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  has  also  been  improved.  A new  clock 
has  been  placed  in  a spire. 

Dundee. — Recently  a movement  was  com- 
menced by  Provost  Yeaman,  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  Old  Steeple  repaired  and  renovated; 
and  a numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  requested  by  the  Town  Council  to  aid  in  the 
matter,  has  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Town 
Clerk  read  letters  which  be  had  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Airlie,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  the- 
Earl  of  Southesk,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  M.P.,  Mr.  Armitstead,. 
M.P.,  and  others,  expressing  their  readiness  to- 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  committee,  and 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  work 
of  restoration.  Resolutions  approving  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing and  restoring  jbhe  steeple  in  accordance 
with  its  original  style  of  architecture,  and  agree- 
ing to  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robert  Mathieson, 
Assistant  Surveyor  of  Woods  and  Forests,  as  to 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  were  nnanimously 
agreed  to.  The  Old  Steeple  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

Perth.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new* 
church  in  Tay-street,  for  the  Free  West  congre- 
gation, Perth,  has  been  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
houaie.  The  design  for  the  new  structure  was- 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Honeyman,  jun.,  architect, 
Glasgow.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  and  considerable  progress 
has  since  been  made.  The  site  is  about  midway 
between  the  Post  Office  and  the  County  Build- 
ings, on  the  line  of  Tay-street.  The  structure 
will  be  in  the  style  of  church  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  France  and  other  Continental  countries. 
The  length  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
vestry  and  the  proposed  Presbytery  Hall,  is 
114  ft.,  and  the  width  63  ft.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  church  will  be  in  the  base  of  the  tower, 
fronting  Tay-street  and  the  river,  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  forming  a porch.  The  tower 
will  measure  30  ft.  over  the  buttresses,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  tbs 
spire  will  be  212  ft.  The  church  will  be  divided 
into  three  aisles  by  iron  columns  supporting  ths 
sides,  galleries,  and  roof.  The  ceilings  will  b& 
plastered,  but  the  principal  couples,  which  are 
very  ornamental,  and  the  purlins  will  be  exposed 
to  view.  The  height  of  the  centre  aisle  from 
floor  to  ceiling  will  be  43  ft.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  ventilating  the  church  by  drawing  the 
vitiated  air  into  the  tower.  The  pews  will  be 
33  in.  wide,  affording  a space  of  2U  in.  to  each 
sitter.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
upwards  of  1,000  persons ; and  it  is  understood 
that  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be 

about  8,000Z. The  opening  of  a new  Roman 

Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Succour,  in  connexion  with  St.  Mary’s 
Redemptorist  College,  Kinnoull,  Perth,  has  taken 
place.  The  new  church  is  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  which,  together 
with  the  church,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Heiton, 
architect,  Perth.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
English  style. 

Inverness. — The  new  public  markets  have  beea 
formally  opened  by  the  magistrates  and  town 
council.  The  building  has  been  about  a year  in 
course  of  construction,  and  is  erected  on  the 
open  space  where  the  markets  were  formerly 
held.  The  site  is  central,  the  main  front  being 
in  Academy-street,  directly  opposite  the  railway 
station,  while  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an 
entrance  from  Church-street,  and  there  is  also  a 
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side  gateway  into  Union-street.  The  whole 
building  is  easy  of  access.  The  cost  of  erection 
was  about  3,0001.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Matthews  & Lawrie,  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen. 

Rothes. — The  foundation  stone  of  a spire,  which 
will  be  furnished  with  a clock,  baa  been  laid  in 
Kothes.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
Masonic  honours.  The  carpenters’  society,  and 
the  children  attending  the  various  schools  in  the 
town,  took  part  in  the  procession,  ard  the 
Volunteers  acted  as  a guard  of  honour.  The  woik 
has  been  instituted  by  the  Rev.  George  Gray,  of 
the  parish  church,  on  which  building  the  spire 
will  be  erected.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  3001. 

Ureenocfc.— Serious  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  new  works  of  the  Greenock  Water  Trustees 
at  the  Gryfe,  the  repairing  of  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  cost  fully  2,0001.  It  is  stated  that 
the  masonry  of  the  wall  was  not  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  weight  of  the  embankment  behind 
it,  and  was  forced  in,  and  that  the  embankment 
will  have  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  tnnnel  rebuilt. 


guohs  girrjibtl). 

A Guide  to  the  Construction  and,  Management  of 
Workhoiises ; together  with  the  Consolidated 
Order  as  amendidhy  subsequent  Orders  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  By  Edwabd  Smith,  F.R.S., 
&o..  Medical  Officer  of  the  Poor-law  Board, 
and  Poor-law  Inspector.  Knight  & Co.,  Fleet- 
street.  1870. 

Dr.  Smith  has  here  prepared  a Guide  which, 
in  a compendious  form,  includes  sanitary,  legal, 
and  general  observations,  and  supplies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  local  executive  on  all  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them. 

The  Consolidated  Order  has  been  printed  as 
the  third  part  of  the  work,  and  those  clauses 
which  have  been  amended  or  superseded  by 
subsequent  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Board  have 
been  indicated  and  altered. 

The  increased  attention  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  this  subject  baa  led  to  improved 
administration,  with  an  expenditure  of  very 
large  sums  of  money,  and  has  induced  the  Poor- 
law  Board  to  express  their  views  on  certain 
subjects  more  definitely  than  heretofore,  by  the 
issue  of  “ Instiuctions  ” and  “ Suggestions,”  all 
of  which  are  printed  in  this  work,  and  will  be  at 
hand  for  reference. 

Architects  have  long  desired  such  “ Instruc- 
tions” when  preparing  plans;  and  we  may  expect 
that  those  officially  issued,  with  the  remarks 
upon  the  selection  of  sites,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  blocks  of  buildings  consiituting 
the  woikbonse,  which  are  given  in  this  book, 
will  lead  to  the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty. 

The  instructions  on  the  site,  drainage,  and 
water  supply,  construction,  and  arrangements 
of  woikhouses,  are  full  and  detailed,  and  con- 
stitute a chapter  of  the  book  iu  themselves. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Brood.  By  Ciiarles 
Dickens.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  tale  pnblisbed  closes 
with  the  sentence, — ‘‘And  thus,  as  everything 
comes  to  an  end,  the  unaccountable  expedition 
comes  to  an  end — for  the  time.”  Little  thought 
the  thousands  who  read  it  that  the  expedition  of 
the  great  novelist  himself  had  come  to  an  end, — 
here  ; that  the  busy  brain  that  was  evolving  the 
mystery  about  which  were  clustering  new 
acquaintances,  and  through  which  fresh  insights 
to  man’s  heart  were  to  be  gained,  would 
work  no  more, — that  a dear  friend,  though 
possibly  unknown  in  the  flesh,  had  passed 
away,  and  that  Charles  Dickens  would  write 
no  more.  The  universal  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  his  works  has  been  shown  by  a wide 
burst  of  sympathy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  England  and  America  feelingly  weep 
bis  loss.  More  than  one  strange  coincidence 
with  reference  to  his  death  has  been  mentioned, 
notably  the  circumstance  that  dying,  as  be  did, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1870,  on  the  9tb  of  June, 
1865,  he  most  narrowly  escaped  death  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  It  is  a small  circum- 
stance, still  it  is  cognate,  that  the  first  advertise- 
ment in  each  of  the  published  numbers  of 
“ Edwin  Drood  ” is  one  of  “ mourning,”  sur- 
rounded with  a wide  black  border. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  the  work,  the 
publishers  have  in  type  something  more  than 
enough  for  three  numbers,  in  the  whole  rather 
more  than  half  the  work.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  Mr.  Dickens  had  left  a rough  scheme  of  the 


complete  work  behind  him,  bub  at  present  this 
has  not  been  found,  and  we  believe  we  may  state 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  another  hand  to 
finish  it.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that 
more  than  50,000  copies  were  sold  of  No.  1,  and 
that  the  steady  sale,  judging  from  that  of  the  after 
numbers,  promised  to  be  40,000. 

All  our  readers,  doubtless,  by  this  time,  have 
heard  that  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  early,  and 
quite  privately,  the  remains  of  our  great  novelist 
were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  grave  is 
in  Poets’  Corner,  at  the  foot  of  Handel’s,  the  head 
of  Sheridan’s,  and  between  Lord  Macaulay  and 
Cumberland,  the  dramatic  poet.  A few  feet  re- 
moved, and  near  to  the  side  of  Dickens,  but  to- 
wards his  feet,  lie  Johnson  and  Garrick,  while  near 
them  repose  the  remains  of  Campbell.  The 
statue  of  Addison  and  the  bust  of  Thackeray 
overlook  the  grave  at  its  bead:  Shakspearo’s 
monument  is - not  far  from  its  foot,  and  Gold- 
smith’s monument  is  on  the  left. 


VARIORUM. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  “ Photographic 
Art  Journal”  is  about  to  give  up  its  second- 
hand title,  to  which  we  objected  on  iU  first  ap- 
pearance, and  is  about  to  appear  with  a new 
one  in  a fresh  form.  No.  4 includes  a clever 
reproduction  by  the  Woodbury  process,  of  a 
painting  called  “ Le  Favori  du  Roi,”  by  a rising 
Spanish  artist,  M.  Zanaivis,  and  one  of  a beautiful 

study  of  heads  and  Lands  by  Raffaelle. Mr. 

Bailey  Denton  has  published  in  a separate  form 
(through  Messrs.  Spon,  Cbaring-cross),  his  paper 
on  “ Sewage  Farming,”  with  remarks  on  the 
position  of  sewer  authorities  in  relation  to  lands 
to  which  sewage  is  applied,  first  read  before 

the  Central  Farmers’  Club  in  March  last. 

” Report  to  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of 
Health  on  the  Disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  their 
District,  May,  1870.  London : Spon.”  The 
Committee  who  so  report  have,  after  consi- 
derable investigation  and  trouble,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  irrigation  is  the  best 
mode  of  disposing  of  sewage.  They  deprecate 
the  idea  that  sewage  farms  are  “miasmatic 
fields,”  “ putrid  quagmires,”  or  anything  of  the 
sort  ; and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  a rule 
the  mere  visitor  would  not  know  that  he  was  on 
a sewage  farm  at  all.  They  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  land  wherewith  to  commence 

sewage  farming  at  Tottenham. “ The  Tenth 

Annual  Report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  from  December,  1868, 
to  December,  1869.  Kenny,  Printer,  Camden- 
road.”  From  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Applegartb, 
the  general  secretary,  it  appears  that,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  depression  of  trade, 
the  operations  and  progress  of  the  ^ society 
have  been  highly  Eatisfactory.  The  increase 
made  in  members  and  funds,  however,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  1868  ; bub  the  increase 
made,  the  suffering  and  distress  relieved 
and  prevented,  and  the  quiet  useful  work  done, 
are  said  to  furnish  cause  for  congratulation. 
After  meeting  an  exceptionally  heavy  expendi- 
ture, there  is  a balance  of  4461.  ISs.  S^d.  out  of 
the  year’s  income.  The  sociely  has  admitted 
569  new  members,  and  opened  seventeen  new 
branches,  five  of  them  in  the  London  district, 
four  of  which  wereold-establisbed  local  societies. 

“ The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Smiths,  &c.,  for  1S69.  Kenny,  Camden-road, 
Printer.”  The  general  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Allen, 
states  that  he  has  to  record  a very  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  funds  ; indeed,  so  much  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  their  income  having 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  82,406J.  ISs.  2id., 
their  expenditure  has  exceeded  that  amount 
by  22,521Z.  14a.  4id.,  the  total  expenditure 
for  1869  having  been  104,9281.  78.  6d.,  or 
4,8811.  11s.  6d.  lets  than  in  1868.  This  large 
expenditure  has  entirely  resulted  from  the 
lengthened  depression  of  trade  experienced  not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  our  Colonies 
and  the  United  States  of  America — such  a 
depression  as  the  society  have  never  encountered 
before,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  commerce  in  the  country,  and  want  of 
confidence  generally  in  the  trading  community. 
However,  although  they  have  bad  three  years  of 
unprecedented  bad  trade,  the  society  has  been 
enabled  to  meet  all  its  engagements,  and  still  be 
in  poesessicn  of  a large  reserve  fund  at  the  close 
of  1869.  On  the  last  meeting  night  in  1868  the 
balance  in  "hand  amounted  to  98,699Z.  2b.  lid.,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  income  for  1869,  namely 
82,4061.  13a.  2id.,  making  in  all  181, 1051.15s. 4d., 
from  which  sum  is  required  to  be  deducted 


104,9291.78.  6d.,  the  total  expenditure,  leaving  a , J 
net  balance  of  76,176Z.  7s.  lOd.  During  the  nl 
twelve  months  the  society  have  paid  as  dona*  i» 
tion  to  unemployed  members  the  sum  of  ;i 
59,9801.  7s.  IJd.;  to  sick  members,  17,7771.  i? 
ISs.  lOld.  j to  snperannuated  members,  8,0553.  i3 
178.  8d.;  in  sixteen  cases  of  accident,  as  per  vh 
23rd  rule,  1,6001. ; and  for  funeral  benefit, 
5,6001.  8s.  2d.;  being  in  all  93,0143.  lls.  lOd. 
paid  in  support  of  the  five  principal  benefits  of  i 

the  society,  or  23.  15s.  B^d.  per  member. 

“ Notes  to  accompany  a Series  ol  Photographs  •. 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Ancient  Architecture  ; 
of  Southern  India.  Taken  for  Government,  and  ; 
described  by  Captain  Lion.  Edited  by  James 
Fergusson,  E.R.S.  London:  Marion  & Co.” — 

In  these  Notes  are  described,  according  to  the  . 
Preface,  nearly  all  the  temples  worthy  of  a \ 
visit  in  the  South  of  India.  The  Notes  are  .| 
given  gratis  to  the  purchaser  of  ten  of  the 
photographs.  The  text  has  been  revised  and 

corrected  by  Mr.  Fergnsson. “Plan  for  i 

conveying  Railway  Trains  across  the  Straits  of  i 
Dover;  showing  the  Origin  of  the  Idea.  By 
Evan  Leigh,  F.S. A,  London:  Longmans  & Co.”  J 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  says,  in  the  out-  ijj 
set, — J 

“ In  the  year  1£61, 1 Erst  conceived  Ihe  idea  of  convey.  W 
ingrailway  trains  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  look  t 
out  a patent  for  it,  connected  with  some  other  nautical 
matters.  In  the  following  year  1 exhibited  my  patent  h| 
ship  in  London  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  a num-  t| 
her  of  other  scientific  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Scott  ;d 
Russell,  having  been  introduced  to  most  of  them  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Denman.  After  this  I sent  my  models  to  iho  < 
Great  Exhibition  of  London  in  that  year,  and  distributed 
hundreds  of  lithographs,  with  a printed  description  of  my  t 
new  ship,  showing  how  railway  trains  might  be  conveyed  \ 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  other  narrow  seas.  A i 
great  amount  of  curiosity  was  excited  at  the  novelty  of  : 
the  idea,  this  being  the  first  that  was  proposed.’’ 

Mr.  Leigh  appears  to  have  since  improved  his  i 
scheme.  The  paddles  are  protected,  by  being 
iuseited  amidships  and  not  at  the  sides,  and  the  < 
form  of  paddle  is  like  that  of  water-wheels.^ 
There  are  no  chains  for  the  trains  to  be  dependent  u 
on ; and  as  the  boat  will  not  draw  more  than  .i 
7 ft.  or  8 ft.  of  water  at  most,  with  train  and  t 
coal  on  board,  if  made  without  pontoons,  and 
only  about  12  ft.  with  them,  it  would  be  un.  ( 
necessary  to  change  the  present  route,  vid  Calais, 
Boulogne,  or  any  other  port.  | 


Movlrg  a Windmill  Entire,  for  Sixteen  :e 
Miles. — A novel  experiment,  though  not  quite  | 
so  sensational  as  the  moving  of  a hotel  atn 
Chicago,  has  been  the  removal  of  a wind  flour- ri 
mill,  with  all  its  fittings,  from  Westacre  to 
Clenchwarton,  Norfolk.  The  mill  is  a wooden  il 
structure,  and,  with  its  machinery,  of  enormous  r 
weight.  It  stood  upon  wheels,  and  having  beenji 
purchased  by  a man  living  at  Clenchwarton,  he  I 
determined  to  fndeavonr  to  draw  it  along  theii 
road  by  a traction-engine,  but  all  efforts  to  find  li 
one  strong  enough  proved  ineffectual ; the  appli-  > 
cation,  however,  of  a powerful  steam  cultivation  ! 
engine  proved  more  successful.  In  passing  along  * 
the  route  various  expedients  had  to  be  tried,; 
such  as  in  ascending  a hill  the  engine  proceeded  '' 
to  the  summit,  and  then  pulled  tbe  mill  up  with  * 
a chain,  and  so  carefully  bad  the  task  to  be  per*i| 
formed,  that  it  occupied  three  days  to  make  thot 
journey.  In  crossing  the  Ouze,  it  was  feared't 
the  celebrated  long  bridge  would  not  be  strongi- 
enough,  but  the  engine  having  first  passed  over, 
the  mill  itself  was  drawn  over,  the  bridge  tim*t 
bers  creaking. 

Projected  Improvements  at  tlie  County. 
Gaol,  Cbelmsford. — The  Commitlee  of  Juslicesi 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  enlargement  of  the 
cells  in  tbe  two  old  wings  of  the  county  gaol  at:: 
Springfield,  and  to  alter  them  so  as  to  correspond. 
wiih  the  cells  occupied  by  the  female  prisoners 
in  the  other  wing,  have  met  to  examine  thei 
tenders  sent  in  for  carrying  ont  the  works.  Tbe! 
following  tenders  were  opened,  the  lowest  on  tbel 
list  being  accepted: — Adamson,  5,7263.;  Mun-: 
day,  5,5003.;  Capon,  Manningtree,  5,3003.;  J.. 
Grimes,  5,0393.;  Wells,  4,7003.;  J.  Brown,  4,6503.;/ 
Rnnnicles,  4,5473.;  Parmenter,  4,515;  Saunders,! 
Dedham,  4,4303.  (accepted). 

The  Architectural  Association. — At  the’ 
ordinaiy  meeting,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  Mr.  T, 
Blasbill  read  what  was  entitled  “A  Paper  on' 
Papers,”  tbe  principal  purpose  of  which  appeared 
to  be  to  urge  young  men  to  work  rather  than  to 
read,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  practically  in-) 
stead  of  taking  it  up  second-hand. 
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t To  See  Down  a Well. — The  New  Hamp- 
ishire  Jowrnal  of  Agriculture  Boggeats  an  excellent 
fplan  for  exploring  the  bottom  of  a well : — “ It  ia 
jnot  generally  known  how  easy  a matter  it  is  to 
^examine  the  bottom  of  a well,  cistern,  or  pond  of 

I water  by  the  use  of  a common  mirror.  When 
the  son  is  shining  brightly  hold  a mirror  so  that 
the  reflected  rays  of  light  will  fall  into  the  water. 
A bright  spot  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  so 
light  as  to  show  the  smallest  object  very  plainly. 
By  this  means  wo  have  examined  the  bottoms  of 
wells  50  ft.  deep,  when  half  full  or  more  of  water. 
The  Bmallest  straw  or  other  small  object  can  be 
perfectly  seen  from  the  surface.  In  the  same 
way  one  can  examine  the  bottom  of  ponds  and 
rivers,  if  the  water  be  somewhat  clear,  and  not 
agitated  by  winds  or  rapid  motion.  If  a well  or 
cistern  be  under  cover,  or  shaded  by  buildings, 
so  that  the  sunlight  will  not  fall  near  the 
opening,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  two 
mirrors,  using  one  to  reflect  the  light  to  the 
opening,  and  another  to  send  it  down  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  water.  Light  may  be  thrown 
fifty  or  a hundred  yards  to  the  precise  spot 
desired,  and  then  reflected  downward.  We  have 
yused  the  mirror  with  sucoess  to  reflect  the  light 
I around  a field  to  ashaded’spot,  and  also  to  carry 
l it  from  a south  window  through  two  rooms,  and 
I then  into  a cistern  under  the  side  of  a house, 
i Half  a dozen  reflections  may  be  made,  though 
I each  mirror  diminishes  the  brilliancy  of  the 
•(light.  Let  any  one  not  familiar  with  this  method 
f jtry  it,  and  he  will  find  it  not  only  nseful,  but  a 
■pleasing  experiment.  It  will,  perhaps,  reveal  a 
imass  of  sediment,  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  that 
(bas  been  little  thought  of,  but  which  may  have 
(been  a fruitful  source  of  disease,  by  its  decay  in 
(the  water.” 

I The  “ Clameur  de  Haro.” — The  States  of 
[Jersey  gave  the  English  railway  company  that 
is  forming  a line  between  the  towns  of  St. 
Heliers  and  St.  Aubin  the  site  of  the  slaughter- 
houses at  the  head  of  St.  Heliers  Harbour 
for  the  erection  of  a railway  station.  The 
grant,  however,  was  attended  with  certain 
Iconditions  respecting  the  providing  of  suitable 
jaccommodation  for  slaughtering.  The  contractor 
had  proceeded  to  abolish  the  buildings  without 
Icomplying  with  the  necessary  conditions,  when 
(Mr.  David  de  Quetteville,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
[Boyal  Court,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  raised 
the  Clameur  de  Haro,  which  consists  in  the 
yperson  raising  it  falling  on  hia  knees  and  crying 
out,  “ Haro ! Haro  ! A I’aide,  men  prince,  on 
me  fait  tort  ! ” The  workmen  immediately  de- 
sisted, as  they  were  bound  to  do  under  a heavy 
penalty,  and  the  work  was  stopped.  A special 
imeeting  of  the  States  (the  Island  Parliament), 
iwas  convened,  and  it  was  resolved,  after  a 
stormy  discussion,  to  prevent  any  further  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  until  a satisfactory  agree- 
ment had  been  made  with  the  company  for  the 
erection  of  new  slaughter-houses. 

I Tbe  Prebistorlc  Remains  at  Dartmoor. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
.Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  presented  a * Report  on  the 
iPrebistoric  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor,”  forming 
pne  of  tbe  series  of  reports  being  now  collected 
by  the  society  with  a view  to  obtaining  accurate 
information  on  the  present  condition  of  tbe 
megalitbic  monuments  of  this  country.  After 
QOticing  the  physical  features  of  the  district,  the 
author  described  in  detail  the  numerous  stone 
bircles,  avenues,  menhirs,  cromlechs,  cairns,  and 
other  prehistoric  monuments  of  Dartmoor.  He 
juggestB  the  idea  that  the  stones  in  some  of  the 
ivenues  may  have  been  erected  in  commemora- 
ition  of  the  death  of  persons  of  distinction,  one 
peing  added  for  each  burial.  The  depressions  on 
the  summits  of  some  of  the  cairns  were  regarded 
rather  as  indications  of  unfinished  work  than  of 
mbseqnent  disturbance  by  treasure  - seekers. 
Evidence  was  adduced  of  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  granite  blocks  in  some  of  the  cromlechs  j 
ind  both  in  the  paper  and  in  the  subsequent 
b'seussion  attention  was  directed  to  the  import- 
inoe  of  extending  legislative  protection  for  these 
brehistoric  monuments. 

tn  Telegraphic  Communication. — It  is  nn- 

liderstood  that  application  has  been  made  for 
Kiletters  patent  for  constructing  a cylindrical  iron 
• kerb  for  reception,  repairing,  and  maintaining 
[Jjtelegraph  wires,  to  be  of  the  same  external  form 
B and  size  as  the  stone  kerb  now  in  nse.  Should 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  be  avail- 
.■able,  it  must  be  a means  of  extending  telegra- 
phic communication,  and  prove  of  great  public 
[.'Qtility  and  economy,  by  preventing  the  constant 
is  neceasity  of  taking  up  the  roadways  and  pave- 
sments. 


Palmyra  and  Tadmor. — The  wife  of  Capt. 
Bnrton,  the  traveller,  writes  to  the  Morning  Poit, 
from  Damascus  a pleasant  letter  about  the  East. 
She  slates  that  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Tadmor 
is  now  open  to  European  travellers.  She  baa 
visited  them,  and  says  that  Palmyra  is  only 
worth  visiting  if  some  days  can  be  given  to  it, 
especially  to  examine  the  old  Palmyrene  tomb- 
towers  which  there  represent  tbe  pyramids.  Old 
Tadmor  and  its  vicinity  it  would  not  be  diffionlt, 
she  thinks,  to  revive  and  cultivate  when  there  is 
protection  for  life.  Speaking  of  the  tomb- 
towers,  Mrs.  Bnrton  says  : — “ There  are  three 
tomb-towers  which  still  may  yield  results;  the 
people  call  them  Kasr  el  Zayneh  (pretty  palace), 
Kaar  el  Azba  (palace  of  the  maiden),  and  Easr 
el  Arus  (palace  of  the  bride).  Explorers,  how- 
ever, must  bring  ropes  and  hooks,  ladders  which 
will  reach  to  80  ft.,  planks  to  bridge  over  broken 
staircases,  and  a stout  crowbar.  We  had  none 
of  these  things.  I have  little  doubt  that  the  upper 
stories  still  contain  mummies,  tesserm,  and  other 
curiosities.  We  made  sundry  excavations,  bnt 
we  lacked  implements,  and  our  stay  was  not  long 
enough  for  good  results.  Tbe  march  from 
Damascus  to  Palmyra  may  be  done  in  four  days 
by  strong  people  well  mounted,  as  we  did  on 
return.” 

The  Derby  Memorial. — The  Grocers’  Com- 
pany will  sabscribo  lOOZ.  to  the  fund  now  being 
raised  for  erecting  a statue  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby.  A general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  memorial  in  the  former  parliamentary 
division  of  North  Lancashire  was  recently  held 
at  Preston.  The  amount  promised  is  1,560Z.  13s. 
The  sum  actually  received  in  subscriptions  is 
l,183i.  16s.  The  chairman  said  he  had  received 
the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  form  a 
committee.  He  also  stated  that  he  bad  seen 
Mr.  Foley,  the  scnlptor,  who  said  that  the  cost 
of  the  statue  would  be  about  1,200Z.  It  was 
resolved  unanimously  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  general  committee  that  the  testi- 
monial should  take  the  form  of  a statue.  The 
statue  committee  ia  to  consist  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Colonel  Patten,  Colonel  Greene, 
Lient.-Colonel  Crosse,  and  Messrs.  Holt,  Harkie, 
Sharp,  and  Parker.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
statne  should  be  placed  either  in  Lancaster  or 
Preston. 

Opening  of  tbe  Darlington  Polytechnic 
Exhibition, — The  collection  of  the  productions 
of  art  and  science,  now  being  exhibited  in  the 
Meohanics’-hall,  Darlington,  is  valuable  and 
extensive.  The  objects  which  claim  and  receive 
chief  attention  are  the  paintings,  which,  though 
not  properly  a legitimate  element  in  the  collec- 
tion, are  additions  and  attractions  which  tbe 
committee  secured.  Among  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  skilled  mechanics  are  an  ouk  and  elm 
Gothic  sideboard,  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
worth  exhibition ; specimens  of  graining  and 
panelling;  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus  for 
working  the  block  system  on  a railway  ; a model 
of  a revolving  fort;  McDermid’s  patent  paper- 
hanging  machine ; &c.  The  opening  ceremony 
took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of 
Darlington. 

Fire  at  Westminster  Bridge  Station. — 

On  Monday  night  a fire  broke  out  at  the  booking- 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
pany,  at  their  Westminster  Bridge  Station. 
The  cause  ia  at  present  unknown,  but  the  fire 
spread  very  rapidly,  until  the  whole  of  the 
wooden  building  was  in  flames.  The  booking 
clerks  were  able  to  leave  the  place  without 
injury.  The  fire  was  fortunately  confined  to  the 
office  in  which  it  originated,  and  which  was 
almost  destroyed.  Tbe  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Building  Act  at  present  en- 
joyed by  railway  companies  is  opposed  to  the 
public  safety. 

Tbe  MaosloD.House  Terminus.  — "A 

Citizen”  suggests  as  a compromise  that  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  line  up  to  the  Cannon- 
street  end  cf  New  Earl-street,  making  their 
station  on  the  angular  piece  of  land  on  the  east 
side  thereof,  and  bounded  by  Bow-lane,  thna 
absorbing  the  block  of  buildings  (a  great  portion 
of  which  is  at  present  unoccupied),  and  which 
presents  such  an  awkward  break  of  the  line  of 
tbe  new  street.  The  suggestion  is  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Permanent  Fbotograpbs.  — Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s patent  for  printing  photogiapbs  by  a 
permanent  process,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Brooks,  of  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 
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Eastbourne. — The  president  of  the  college, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  baa  determined  to 
take  steps  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
permanent  buildings.  The  site  selected  ia 
Larkfleld,  on  the  slope  of  the  Southdowns  and 
near  the  sea.  The  land  immediately  surround- 
ing it  has  been  assigned  to  the  college  for 
cricket-fields,  &c.  The  position  and  soil  are  all 
that  conld  be  desired.  Mr.  Henry  Currey, 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  will  have 
the  management  of  the  buildings. The  open- 

ing of  the  pier  by  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  has 
taken  place.  The  ceremony  was  marked  by 
considerable  pageantry,  including  a procession. 
A banquet  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  which 
Lord  Edward  was  present. 

Manufacture  of  Wbite  Lead  In  America, 

It  ia  estimated  that  at  least  40,000  tons  of  white 
lead  were  produced  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  and  of  this  fully  one-third  by  four  esta- 
blishments in  Brooklyn.  Tbe  largest  corroding 
works  in  the  country  are  in  this  city.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  about  700  tons  of  lead  in 
oil  were  imported  in  1869,  and  about  1,500  tons 
dry.  The  araonnt  of  pig  lead  consumed  in  the 
Un-'ted  States  the  same  year  was  over  30,000 
tons,  nearly  all  of  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
imported.  The  actual  capital  invested  in  the 
corroding  business  alone  cannot  be  much  leas 
than  30,000,000  dollars,  and  fully  5,000  hands 
ore  regularly  employed.  If  we  look  at  the  busi- 
ness incidental  thereto,  such  as  giiuding,  colour- 
making,  and  selling,  the  proportions  of  this 
industry  are  vastly  enlarged. 

Bis  Royal  Highness  tbe  Frlnce  Consort’s 
Prize  of  Twenty-five  Guineas. — This  prize 
has  been  awarded  by  tbe  Society  of  Arts  to 
Edward  Turner  Sims,  jun.,  aged  twenty-two,  of 
the  Southampton  Atheuseam,  clerk,  who  has 
obtained  the  following  first-class  certificates : — 

1867.  Arilbmetie— First-claaa  Certificate. 

,,  Political  and  tocial  Economy — First-class  Cer- 
tificate. 

,,  Geography— First-class  Certificate. 

„ English  History— First-class  Ceriificate. 

Ib^.  iBook-keeping — First-class  Ceriificate. 

1869.  English  Literature — First-class  Certificate. 

,,  Logic  and  Mental  Science — First-class  Certificate. 

1B70.  Metric  System — First-class  Certificate. 

Worcester  Catbedral  Restoration. — Mr. 

Soott  (the  architect)  having  examined  the  plana 
and  revised  the  estimates,  finds  that  15,0002. 
further  expenditure  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  Towards  this 
sum  Lord  Dudley  offers  5,0002.,  conditionally  on 
10,0002.  being  raised  by  the  o ty  and  county  of 
Worcester.  The  dean  and  chapter,  in  their 
official  capacity,  will  contribute  2,0002.,  so  that 
there  will  still  be  left  8,0002.  to  be  provided  by 
the  public,  in  order  to  be  in  a position  to  accept 
Lord  Dudley’s  efier.  Lord  Lytileton  and  Sir  J. 
Pakington  have  made  suggestions  as  to  raising 
the  required  amount, 

Another  Discovery  in  Palestine. — An 

important  discovery  is  said,  by  the  North  German 
Co";  respondent,  to  have  been  made  at  Jerusalem. 
It  ia  an  old  stone,  bearing  the  figure  of  a god 
sitting  on  a throne,  with  priests  on  both  sides, 
and  a Hunyaribish  inaoriptiou  two  lines  in  length, 
it  was  brought  from  Yeman,  and  was  offered  for 
sale.  Dr.  Oscar  Meyer,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
North  German  Confederate  Consulate,  obtained 
an  impression,  which  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  Confederate  Consul,  Dr.  Blau,  who  is 
residing  for  a time  at  Berlin.  The  inscription 
is  said  to  contain  the  name  of  “Athtar,”  or 
Astarte. 

Suffocation  in  a Well. — A labourer  has  been 
killed  by  foul  air  while  being  lowered  into  anew 
well  in  course  of  being  snnk  at  the  new  asylum, 
Longdales,  Bothwell.  Water  had  been  found  at 
a depth  of  57  ft.,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the 
well  remained  closed.  The  man  was  lowered 
with  his  foot  on  a rope  attached  to  a windlass 
wrought  by  two  labourers.  As  the  apparatus 
neared  the  bottom,  these  two  men  heard  him 
shouting,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  No 
answer  being  returned,  they  raised  the  rope,  and 
were  shocked  to  discover  bis  dead  body  haegiug 
head  downwards. 

Cordova  International  ExliibltlOD,l&70- 

71. — An  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  manufactures, 
produce,  &c.,  will  take  place  at  Cordova,  from 
October  15ih,  1870,  to  January  15tb,  1871,  under 
the  management  of  a board  of  directors  appointed 
by  decree  of  the  national  government,  dated 
December  9tb,  1868.  In  addition  to  the  contri- 
butions of  native  exhibitors,  certain  mann- 
factures  are  specially  invited  from  foreign 
countries. 
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Tbe  Bath  and  West  of  Sag^land  Show. — 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  has  been  held  at  Taunton.  The 
arts  department  comprises  some  illastrations  of 
metal  work,  with  reprodnctive  copies  of  the  more 
remarkable  specimens  from  both  public  and 
private  oolleotious  in  this  country,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Kensington  Muaeam  con- 
tributes, as  it  did  last  year,  some  specimens  in 
majolica.  Several  classes  of  pottery  aro  included 
in  the  contribution.  A portion  of  a case  is  set 
apart  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  flue 
arts  to  the  chief  manufactures  of  France. 
Patent  Roman  tiles  for  roofing,  patent  ridge 
tiles,  and  patent  eave  tiles  are  exhibited  in  the 
open  grounds  j and  Messrs.  Searle  & Son,  builders, 
Bridgwater,  have  erected  for  the  exhibitors,  in 
red  and  grey  moulded  bricks,  covered  with  tiles, 
an  ornamental  model  oattle-shed, 

Tbe  Oxford  Architectural  Society. — An 

excursion  to  Somerton,  North  Aston,  Steeple 
Aston,  and  Lower  Heyford,  has  taken  place. 
The  party  were  received  at  Somerton,  by  Mr. 
Wing,  of  Steeple  Aston,  who  assisted  in  pointing 
out  the  principal  objects  of  interest  there,  and 
at  North  and  Steeple  Aston,  where  the  party 
were  received  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Brookes,  the 
rector,  who  hospitably  entertained  them  at  tbe 
Rectory,  and  exhibited  the  well-known  examples 
of  tbe  fourteenth-century  needlework  belonging 
to  this  ohuroh.  Rousham  was  next  visited, 
though  the  time  remaining  was  so  short  as  to 
allow  of  little  more  than  a glance  at  the  chnroh, 
though  the  party  were  kindly  invited  to  pass 
through  the  grounds  of  Rousham,  on  their  way 
to  the  station. 

Bongbope  Cburcb. — The  spire  and  upper 
part  of  the  tower  of  this  church  have  for  some 
time  past  been  in  a dilapidated  condition ; the 
belfry  floors  were  decoyed,  the  bell  carriages 
nosafe,  and  the  bells  for  a long  time  have  pre- 
served an  enforced  silence.  The  vicar  and 
churchwardens  therefore  took  the  matter  in 
Land,  and  have  placed  the  edifice  in  safety.  The 
spire  has  been  taken  down,  together  with  the 
tower  to  the  ringing-floor ; the  stonework  has 
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Contemplated  VTew  Cburcb  at  Blmstead, 
near  Colchester. — On  Wednesday,  the  Sth, 
a meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  erection  of  a new 
church  at  Elmstead  Market,  was  held  at  the 
Bowling  Green  Inn,  in  that  parish.  The  plans 
of  Mr.  James  Stannard,  of  Leicester,  were  snb- 
mitted  for  inspection,  and  accepted,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  church  being  something  over 
2,0001. 


TENDERS. 


For  tlie  erection  of  nursery,  &c.,  at  St.  Marylebone 
Schools,  SoutbiUl.  Mr.  H.  Saxua  Snell,  architect.  Quan- 


tities supplied 

Nightingale  £1,363  0 0 

Bumford  & Son 1,3‘20  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,320  0 0 

Hansom 1,319  0 0 

Gibson,  Bros 1,374  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  1,313  0 0 

Howard  (accepted) 1,189  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Putney,  for  Mr.  John 
Vaughan.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Goode,  architect: — 

adamson  & Sons  (accepted) £1,563  0 0 


For  a house  and  ofllce  at  Tulse  Hill,  for  Messrs.  Bicbett, 
Smith,  & Co.  Mr.  Gill,  Croydon,  architect.  Quantities 


not  supplied  j — 

Garrett  £737  0 0 

Bysh  679  0 0 

Cressel  (accepted) 653  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  and  homestead  at 
Kensal  Green,  for  Mr.  Hinckman.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchin- 
son, architect 

Nutt  & Co £3,050  0 0 

Bunting  & Saint  3,994  0 0 

Meville 

Wicks  

Dowel  

Harrison  & Sons  

Blease 

J.  li  R.  Whittaker  

Wills 

Tbackray  

Dover  & Co 

Parsons  & Telling  

Snowball 

Wicks,  Bungs,  & Co 

Salter  

Thompson  & Smith 

Bowler  & Baxter 


3,928  0 0 
2,850  0 0 
2,745  0 0 
2,710  0 0 
2,693  0 0 
3,635  10  0 
2,650  0 0 
3,600  0 0 
2,499  0 0 
2,499  0 0 
2,-196  0 0 
3,490  0 0 
2,375  0 0 
2,277  0 0 
2,139  0 0 


For  repairs  to  thirty-seven  houses,  in  JeSerson-stree^ 
Bromley-by-Bow,  for  the  British  Empire  Life  AssaraoM 
Company.  Mr.  McDougall,  architect: — 

Tarrant  £1,619  0 0 

Sayer  1,508  0 0 

Sharp  1,265  0 0 

Pierpoiat  1,089  0 0 ' 

Stoner 995  0 0 i 

Morley 991  13  6 


For  surface  (pipe)  drainage,  Teddington.  Mr.  Thomfc 
Goodchild,  architect.  Quantities  snpplied  : — 

Agate £909  7 4 

Cole 626  2 0 

Brown 619  3 0 

Slanden  610  0 0 

Pizzoy 465  0 0 

Voss 457  10  10 

Blackmore 416  0 0 

Keeble 419  0 0 

Young 401  10  0 

Goodair  390  10  0 

Bloomileld  (accepted)  388  0 0 


For  house,  Lansdown-road, 
Munday,  architect : — 

Clayton  

Chapman  

Linzell 

Hamlin  

Shier  

Webb  

Nightingale  

Mayers  

Humphreys  & Son 

Garrud  

Wicks,  Bangs,  i Co 

Harrison  & Edwards 

Bowler  & Baxter 

Rest  & Brown  

Neblett  & Son  

Whittaker 

Hoace  & Clelaud  (late) ... 


Tottenham.  Mr.  T.  E 

£665  Q 0 
770  0 0 
719  0 0 

684  "O  0 

696  0 0 
675  0 0 
672  0 0 

666  0 0 

650  0 0 
649  0 O 
637  0 0 

630  0 0 

690  10  0 
677  0 0 

660  0 0 

649  10  0 
635  0 0 


For  chapel  at  March,  Cambridge.  Mr.  John  Usheri 
architect : — 

Cunven  £2,839  0 0 

Nightingale  2,630  0 0 

Broadhurst 2,471  10  0 

Hutchinson ii.225  0 0 


For  Cambridge  Corn  Exchange.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bowyer 
architect 

BardeU  & Son  £6,300  0 0 

Feist  & Waters 6,363  0 0 

Tborday  6,200  0 0 

Hailey 6,073  0 0 

Nightingale  4,729  0 0 

Bell  & Sons  4,415  _0  0 

Loveday 4,375  0 0 

Elwortby 4,335  0 0 


been  rebuilt,  and  the  tower  furniBhed  with 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Orean,  of  Mitobeldean,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Maberley,  architect, 
Gloucester. 

Electricity  in  Tbrashing. — “ R.  T.”  says, — 
Electricity  will  open  and  expand  loose  fibrons 
substances.  The  beautiful  rose  will  partly  unfold 
itself.  Why  not  the  husk  of  corn  which  en- 
velops each  grain  bo  made  to  open  ? I presume 
a slight  application  of  a brush  or  stick  would 
drop  every  grain;  steam-thrashing  would  then 
be  an  operation  of  the  past,  I was  led  to  form 
this  idea  by  the  appearance  of  a Blue-coat 
Bchool-boy  partaking  of  a long  and  strong  dose 
of  electricity  ; his  short  hair  stood  upright, — he 
resembled  a young  porcupine  astonished  at  a 
bugbear ! 

A Xew  Cate. — A novel  invention  in  the 
shape  of  a self-acting  'gate  has  been  introduced, 
tbe  construction  of  which  is  simple  and  inge- 
nious. In  driving  up  to  the  entrance  the 
carriage-wheel  passes  over  an  iron,  so  connected 
by  an  underground  rod  with  tbe  hinges  of  the 
gate,  that  the  latch  end  is  elevated,  and  tbe  top 
so  inclined  that  tbe  gate  swings  open  by  its  own 
weight.  Tbe  carriage  in  passing  runs  over  a 
second  wheel-iron,  which  causes  the  gate  to  olose 
and  securely  latch,  Tbe  movement  is  attended 
with  no  delay. 

Electricity  Utilised. — At  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute,  there  was  seen  an 
elliptio  lock-stitch  sewing-machine,  driven  by  a 
small  electric  engine,  which  might  easily  be  put 
into  a common  hat-box.  A series  of  eight 
magnets  are  set  on  the  periphery  of  a circle, 
and  around  these  revolves  an  armature  of  steel, 
which  is  continuously  propelled  by  the  magnetic 
action,  and  thus  operates  the  machinery  that 
moves  the  needle.  The  current  may  be  cut  off 
entirely,  or  the  speed  of  the  needle  graduated  as 
may  be  desired.  The  inventor  is  one  Charles 
Gaume. 

Tbe  Cost  of  Ink  for  tbe  Public  Service. — 

Mr.  Stansfeld  informed  Mr.  Crawford  that  the 
cost  of  ink  annually  purchased  for  tbe  public 
service  was  79,616  gallons  of  liquid  ink,  and 
169,392  lb.  of  powder  ink,  and  the  cost  was 
3,212i.  6s.  6d.,  of  which  amount  upwards  of 
1,5001.  worth  was  purchased  for  and  paid  for  by 
India.  The  whole  amount  was  supplied  by  a 
private  contract. 


For  tbe  erection  of  a farmhouse  and  outbuildings  at 
The  Hyde,  Kinosburv.  for  Mr.  Aitkins.  Mr.  Robert 
ilutchinson,  architect 


Blease  .. 

SVicks,  Bangs,  & Co. 

Wills  

Wicks 

Nutt  & Co 

Dowel  

Harrison  & Sons  

Meville 

Salter  

Doune 

Thackray  

Dover  £ Co 

Willett 

Thompson  & Smith  ... 

Snowball 

Parsons  & Telling 

Bowler  & Baxter 


..£1,700  0 0 
..  1,631  0 0 
..  1,699  0 0 
..  1,618  0 0 
..  1,6U0  0 0 
..  1,490  0 0 
..  1,478  0 0 
..  1,470  0 0 
..  1,450  0 0 
..  1,398  10  0 
..  1,395  0 0 
..  1,393  6 0 
..  1,392  0 0 
1,327  0 0 
..  1,292  0 0 
..  1,249  0 0 
..  1,186  10  0 


For  house  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  A.  Wilson. 
Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

AuECOinb  (accepted)  £2,448 


For  proposed  Union-house  at  WinchGeld,  Horst,  Hants. 
Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorp,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Welch  & Atmnson 


Hibbard  

Nightingale 

Birch 

Henehaw  

Perry,  Bros 

Hill  & Sous  

Smith 

Wood 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co. 

banders,  W 

Sanders,  F. 


..£11,414  0 0 
..  11,380  0 0 
..  11,111  0 0 
..  10,990  0 0 
..  10,986  0 0 
..  19,980  0 O 
..  10,980  0 0 
.,  lo,600  14  0 
..  10,000  0 0 
9,876  0 0 
..  9,799  0 0 

9,6;.9 


Bull  & bona  (accepted)  9,497  0 0 


For  ofEces  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Kent,  at 
Maidstone.  Mr.  Marlin  Biilmer,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Ruck 

Schofield £1,640  6 3 

Smith  1,281  14  0 

Naylar l,i.87  0 0 

Anscomb 1,045  0 0 

Vaughan ],('33  0 0 

Avard  <k  Abnelt  1,016  0 0 

Bridge 998  0 0 

Bolleit 990  0 0 

Waih's  ik  Clements  (accepted)  980  0 0 


For  schools  at  Belle  Isle,  Camden-road.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Whitaker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  0. 
Riddelt : — 

Roberts  £1,494  0 0 

WiDiams 1,465  0 0 

Higgs  l,4f)3  0 0 

Bridgman  & Nutball  1,450  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,335  0 0 


For  additions  to  infirmary,  at  the  workhouse,  Bethnal- 
green,  for  the  Guardians  of  Belhnal-green.  Mr.  Wm. 
Mundy,  architect ; — 

Brown  & Sons  (accepted) £653  8 0 


For  residence  and  stables,  at  Bendicote,  near  Banbury 
Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Lookwood,  arohiteot:— 


Dover  & Co. 

Nightingale 

Franklin  & Sons  

Munday  

Claridge 

Davis  

Kimberley 

F.  & 8.  Orchard  (oocepted)  ., 
Palmer 


..  £5,781 
..  6.678  0 0 
..  6.255  0 0 
..  6.194  0 0 
..  4,830 


4,672 


0 0 


0 0 


3,973  0 0 


For  works.  Grand  Jimetion-street,  Blackfriars.  Mr.  A 
Peebles,  architect  ; — 

Hill  & Sons 

Myers  Sc  Sons  

Burnett  

Adamson  A Sons 

Ramsey  

Fish 

Manley  4 Rogers 

Sawyer  

Nightingale  

Patman  A Foiheringham 

Foster 

Ennor  


..£2,670  0 0 
. 2,415  0 0 
,.  2,24i>  0 0 
..  2,326  0 0 
..  2,215  0 0 
..  2,190  0 0 
..  2,168  0 0 
..  2,100  0 0 


1,088  0 
1,942  0 


For  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  No.  29,  High-street 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dyer,  architect:-: 

Hill  A Sons £1,421  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,298  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 1,277  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bromley  Workhouit 
at  Locksbottom,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  the  Gustdiuns  0 
Bromley  Union.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  architect.  Quantidei 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  A Qiifard  : — 


Mareden .... 

Emmett  

Garrett  

Paine  A Co 

Crabb  A Vaughan  

Armand 

Gill  

Henshaw  

Hill,  Keddcll,  A Waldram*  .. 

ToUett 

• Accepted. 


..£6,600  0 0 
..  6,469  0 0 
..  4.848  0 0 
..  4,638  0 0 
t,800  0 0 
..  4,096  0 0 
..  4,729  0 0 
..  4,683  0 0 
..  4,610  0 0 
..  4,477  0 0 


For  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’  Mission  Schools  an 
residence,  Woolwich.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wulter,  architee 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Neighbour 

Myers  £2,763  0 0 

Woodford  2,613  10  8 

Dove,  Bros 2,475  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 2,486  0 0 

Winship 2,230  0 0 

Shepherd  2,150  0 0 


For  stabling,  coach-house,  Ac., 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Paget.  Messrs, 
architects : — 

, at  St.  Albnn’i 
Henry  Jarvis 

Miskin  

1,487  0 

1,4-17  0 

1,445  0 

Gammon  A Sun 

1,385  0 

Richardson 

1,159  0 

, Herts 
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Bad  Building. 


iRMTH,  shelter,  light, 
ventilation,  internal 
division  and  fitting, 
water  supply,  and 
sewerage, — each  are 
the  chief  requisites 
of  a dwelling-house. 
Health,  comfort,  de- 
cency, are  the  objects 
which  the  builder 
should  ever  sot  be- 
fore him.  In  the 
absence  of  intelligent  care  for  these  things  the 
cot  of  the  labourer  degenerates  to  the  level  of 
the  wigwam  of  the  savage,  or  the  lair  of  the  wild 
beast.  It  can  bear  no  comparison,  as  an  archi- 
tectural product,  with  the  pendent  nest  of  the 
weaver-bird. 

Beyond  those,  which  may  be  the  result  of 
mere  building,  we  want  mathetio  propriety.  A 
dwelling-house,  architecturally  designed,  should 
not  only  fail  to  off-ind  the  eye  by  its  ungraceful 
lines,  or  its  unredeemed  poverty  of  surface,  but 
it  should  give  a sense  of  pleasure  to  the  intelli- 
gent observer.  It  should  afford  evidence  of 
thought,  of  skill,  and  of  good  tnste.  It  should 
act  as  an  educational  element  in  the  life  of  its 
occupants.  It  should,  by  silent  contrast,  con 
demn  all  that  is  sordid,  squalid,  aud  makeshift. 
It  should  be  such  a building  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mistake  for  a magnified  pig-stye. 

It  is  possible  that  a more  steady  and  snocess- 
ful  attention  might  have  been  given  to  these 
great  requirements  of  domestic  architecture,  but 
for  the  weight  of  another  consideration,  which 
few  can  safely  neglect.  Cheapness  is  unfor- 
tunately a most  important  desideratum.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  its 
voracious  energy  too  often  devours  all  the  rival 
elements.  “ Learn  to  build  cheap  ; all  earthly 
graces  will  follow  in  their  proper  places,”  or,  if 
they  do  uot  follow,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
Such  might  be  the  motto  inscribed  (it  is  inscribed 
for  those  who  know  how  to  read  it),  on  many  of 
our  modern  groups  of  houses. 

We  speak,  on  the  present  oooasion,  almost 
exclusively  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  For 
them,  necessarily,  economy  of  construotion  is  a 
leading  element.  Luxury  of  ornamectation 
would  be  out  of  place.  It  could  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  some  more  valuable  requisite.  And 
yet  it  is  in  this  very  class  of  buildings  that  the 
moral  teaching  of  architectural  propriety  is  most 
important.  If  we  regard,  as  we  should  do,  the 
architect  as  a silent  but  yet  eloquent  moral 
teacher,  it  is  precisely  his  very  poorest  clients 
who  have  the  most  need  of  his  ennobling 
lessons. 

In  old  time  the  architect  spoke  to  the  poor 
man  with  a voice  louder  and  more  melodious 
than  any  that  echoed  from  the  pulpit.  He  reared 
before  his  eyes  the  House  of  God.  He  pointed  hie 
thoughts  towards  heaven,  by  a graceful  and  lofty 


spire.  He  hung  in  the  air  above  him  towers  rich 
in  clustered  tabernacle- work,  or  pierced  with  lu- 
minous tracery.  He  arched  over  head  a minia- 
ture resemblance  of  the  firmament,  which  seemed 
to  be  a solid  crystal  vault,  spangled  with  shining 
stars.  He  clustered  his  shafts,  and  shot  out  hia 
fan-shaped  groins,  in  emulation  of  the  natural 
net- work  of  the  forest.  He  pierced  his  solid  walls 
with  slenderly-mullioned  windows,  till  the  white 
transmitted  light  became  intolerable  to  the  wor- 
shippers. Then,  in  defence  of  his  art,  he  called 
on  the  glass-worker  to  emulate  the  craft  of  the 
painter.  He  subdued  the  unwelcome  glare  by 
grisaille,  by  yellow  stain,  by  all  the  heraldic 
pomp  aud  historic  glory  of  purple,  and  crimson, 
and  green,  and  azure.  And  thus,  in  stone  and 
in  glass,  he  wrought  out  many  a noble  poem, 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
altogether  unable  to  spell  out  the  language  in 
which  it  was  made  immortal. 

In  considering  the  past  and  the  present  posi- 
tion of  architecture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  unable  to  distinguisb  how  much  of 
the  effect  of  ancient  architecture  is  due  to  the 
very  element  of  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  antiquity,  as  such,  has  its  distinct  effect 
upon  the  imagination.  In  reading  the  poems, 
in  studying  the  art,  in  admiring  the  architecture^ 
of  our  predecessors,  we  reverb  to  the  cradle  of  our 
own  thongbts.  The  voice  of  the  past  is  always 
poetic,  even  when  it  no  longer  is  considered  to 
be  musical.  It  is  so  because  it  is  always  more 
general,  more  allusive,  more  allegorical,  than 
contemporary  speech.  With  the  descent  of 
mankind,  and  with  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
language  becomes  more  precise,  more  scientific, 
and  less  poetical,  generation  after  generation. 
What  is  the  case  with  language  is  the  case  with 
all  the  expressions  of  human  thought.  And  thus 
a cathedral  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  a castle 
of  yet  earlier  date  is  surrounded  by  a mythical 
halo  which  no  contemporary  building  can  wear 
to  our  eyes,  although  it  may,  long  hereafter,  to 
those  of  our  descendants. 

While,  then,  we  feel  bound  to  acknowledge 
with  some  satisfaction  the  change  which  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  has  seen  effected  with 
regard  to  our  views  as  to  contemporary  eccle- 
siastical arohiteoture,  and  even  as  to  taste  in 
buildings  in  general,  whether  in  stroots  or  in 
country  localities,  we  anticipate  but  little  educa- 
tionaladvantage  fromthisinfluence.  With  butfew 
illustrious  exceptions,  our  architects  themselves 
are  too  nninstracted  in  the  history  and  in  the 
capabilities  of  their  art  to  make  it  a vehicle  of 
elevated  moral  culture.  For  the  moat  part  they 
are  paralysed  by  the  spells  of  the  demon  of 
cheapness.  A pernicious  substibube  for  the  golden 
rule  has  been  introduced  in  our  time.  It  has 
nob  yet  been  inscribed  in  copy-books,  or  stuck 
up  in  our  houses  in  spider-legged  little  oak 
frames,  blazoned  in  ill-conditioned  church  text  5 
but  it  is  made  by  many  the  rule  of  life,  notwith- 
standing. It  is  the  gospel  of  some  men  in  high 
places  5 or,  at  least,  it  is  the  formula  by  aid  of 
which  they  clomb  to  the  seats  which  they  so 
long  and  so  bitterly  envied.  It  is  the  maxim  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  That  is  the  golden 
rule.  Iklueh  good  it  has  wrought  us. 

But,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  the 
msthetio  proper,  let  us  look  at  that  which  lies 
before  us  at  the  present  day.  If  economy 
banishes  ornamentation,  there  is  yet  left  for  ns 
the  beauty  of  well-adapted  stractures.  Every- 
thing that  is  well  done  has  a beauty  of  its  own. 
The  cheap  is  not  necessarily  the  nasty.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  time  that  the  play  is  played  out, 
it  will  appear  that  the  nasty  is  never  really 
cheap. 

It  should  be  observed, 'in  passing,  that,  under 
onr  present  social  condition,  economy  is  as  it 
were  double-distilled.  It  is  raised  far  above 
proof;  its  effect  is  intensified  and  aggravated  by 
the  different  steps  which  intervene  between  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  a landholder,  to  build  a 


house,  and  the  completion  of  the  house  on 
which  he  decides.  But  the  future  proprietor 
has  to  count  his  own  cost.  He  has  to  decide 
on  how  much  he  can  spend, — to  reckon  what 
return  he  may  fairly  hope  to  receive  for  his 
outlay.  So  far  we  hear  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
prndenoe.  The  unwisdom  of  the  man  who 
began  to  build,  and  had  nob  wherewithal  to 
finish,  is  matter  of  moral  statics  from  the  time 
when  people  were  accustomed  to  dwell  very 
contentedly  in  tents.  So  far,  then,  so  good. 

For  the  next  step  comes  in  one  of  the  improve- 
ments, if  such  they  are,  of  later  times.  Our 
friend  has  decided  to  build — let  us  say — a dozen 
cottages  for  his  farm  labourers  or  his  factory- 
men.  He  is  prepared  to  layout  so  much  money 
for  the  purpose.  Will  that  be  enough  ? he  asks. 
Quite  enough,  is  the  reply. — How  shall  I be  sure 
of  that  ? Nothing  more  simple.  Contract  with 
a builder,  and  the  thing  is  done. — So  far,  again, 
so  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a practised 
builder  will  tender,  for  a given  sum,  to  erect  a 
much  more  substantial  and  ornamental  set  of 
buildings  than  the  capitalist  would  obtain  if  he 
had  to  go  himself  into  the  market  for  materials 
and  to  superintend  the  activity  of  his  workmen. 
Thns  far,  again,  we  hear  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
prudence. 

Bub  the  next  step  goes  rather  aside  from  the  . 
straight  path.  The  capitalist  is  not  content 
with  getting  value  for  his  money  ; he  wants  to 
get  the  outside  value, — the  uttermost  farthing : 
therefore,  instead  of  selecting  a tradesman  of 
unimpeachable  character,  and  quietly  arranging 
with  him  the  terms  of  an  equal  and  just  con- 
tract, he  advertises  for  tenders.  In  they  come, 
by  the  dozen.  The  best  man  stands  aside  in 
disgust;  the  second-best  man  tenders  a trifle 
cheaper  than  he  fairly  ought  to  do,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  employment.  How  about  the  third- 
best  and  the  fourth-best,  and  those  following 
after  him  ? How  about  the  thoroughly  reckless 
scamp  ? Why,  in  sober  fairness,  unless  the 
advertiser  gives  notice  that  he  will  not  hold 
himself  bound  to  accept  tbe  lowest  tender, 
the  scamp,  if  he  can  produce  the  security  of 
other  scamps  like  himself,  will  have  a right 
bo  the  contract.  The  proprietor  saves  15  or 
20  per  cent,  on  paper.  He  becomes  the  un- 
enviable owner  of  buildings  that  are  worth 
nothing.  Economy  peeps  out  of  every  hole  and 
every  crevice,  and  laughs  at  him  to  hia  face. 
The  foundations  are  on  the  slip ; the  bricks  are 
misshapen ; the  timber  is  soppy  and  unseasoned  ; 
the  paint  blotches  and  blisters ; the  glass  dis- 
torts the  external  prospect  into  a worse  than 
Chinese  perspective.  An  army  of  rats  ascends 
from  the  untrapped  drain-pipes.  The  slater’s 
footmarks  leave  dribble-holes  for  the  rain,  always 
in  that  part  of  the  roof  against  which  the  wind 
beats  most  fiercely.  The  chimneys  are  so  roughly 
finished  as  at  once  to  smoke,  to  draw  downwards 
instead  of  upwards,  and  to  collect  volumes  of  soot 
for  discharge  into  the  rooms  at  inappropriate 
times.  No  door  closes  ; no  bell  rings ; no  lock 
shoots.  Water-pipes  are  afflicted  with  dropsy, 
and  exude  unwholesome  damps;  ill-made  plaster 
comes  off  in  patches  ; gas,  if  gas  be  laid  on,  per- 
vades and  permeates  every  room.  Conversation 
in  the  kitchen,  varied  to  a sharper  key  than  is 
pleasant  by  some  of  those  agreeable  incidents, 
becomes  distinotly  audible  in  the  sitting-room, 
or  wakes  the  baby,  to  add  to  the  din,  and  the 
inhabitant  bewails  the  day  on  which  he  was 
beguiled,  by  an  offered  economy  of  a few  pounds 
of  annual  rent,  to  inhabit  a cheap  house. 

We  have  spoken  of  but  one  out  of  the  many 
Bonroes  of  wretched  work  in  building.  We  have 
referred  to  the  master-scamp  alone,  to  the  cat- 
ting contractor.— needy  or  unprincipled,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  we  must  remember  that  like 
takes  to  like.  The  master-soamp  has  an  unfail- 
ing tendency  to  snrroand  himself  with  other 
scamps,  each  more  hungry,  more  inefficient, 
more  catting  than  himself.  The  timber  mer- 
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cbant  mnet  live,  so  tnust  the  briohmaker,  so 
the  painter,  the  plumber,  and  the  glazier,  the 
ironmonger,  and  so  on.  Hear  what  a working 
man,  or  at  least  a representative  and  good 
friend  of  the  working  man,  says  on  this  point. 
SaysMr.G.Shipton,  the  secretary  to  the  .Amalga- 
mated Society  of  House  Decorators,  " From  these 
combined  elements  of  evil  there  arises  another 
most  deadly  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  1 
mean  the  class  of  needy  unprincipled  employers 
who  have  sprung  into  existence  and  infest  our 
trade,  simply  because  to  an  employer  it  is  exces- 
sively remunerative.  Thus  any  person  having  a 
few  pounds  to  start  business  commences  in  ob- 
taining, by  peculiar  means,  and  underhand 
methods  well  known  in  the  trade,  the  influence 
of  the  servants  to  some  gentleman,  and  in  the 
first  place  by  cleaning  the  windows,  slopping  out 
basements,  washing  paint,  doing  one-coat  work, 
&o.,  and  by  making  themselves  generally  useful 
for  any  purpose,  finally  obtain  the  work  to  bo 
done  in  the  grand  staircase,  dining-halls,  and 

even  drawing-rooms At  last  the 

honourable  and  respectable  firms,  by  farther 
reducing  the  required  skill,  eduoation,  and  judg- 
ment to  conduct  good  works  down  to  a base  level 
within  the  scope  of  the  meanest  intellect,  give 
fresh  opportunities  to  the  needy  employers  to 
compote  against  them,  and  by  their  under- 
handed influences  of  course  more  successfully, 
and  still  farther  demoralise  the  taste  of  the 
public. 

Against  a state  of  things  thus  eloquently  de- 
scribed in  the  langnago  of  truth,  it  is,  indeed, 
time  to  make  a stand.  And  the  one  feature  of 
the  case  which  tends  to  give  most  confidence  as 
to  the  results  of  effort  in  the  right  direction 
is  the  utter  wastefulness  of  inferior  work.  That 
waste,  indeed,  is  of  things  more  precious  than 
gold  or  silver.  Health,  comfort,  brain  power, — 
the  great  elements  at  once  of  individual  well- 
being and  of  national  wealth — are  squandered 
by  that  neglect  of  the  laws  of  honesty  and  of 
common  sense  which  is  so  evident  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  low-rented  bouses. 

In  this,  as  in  all  ojjber  cases  which  demand 
reform,  the  first  thing  is  to  obtain  full,  accnrate, 
and  appropriate  information.  To  compel  the 
builder  to  erect  houses  fit  for  human  habitation, 
we  must  teach  the  occnpauta  what  careful  skill 
can  really  place  within  their  grasp.  Something 
has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  this  respect 
among  ourselves.  But  it  is  to  our  French  neigh- 
bours that  we  owe  the  most  valuable  and  most 
accessible  information  on  the  subjeot  of  the 
elements  of  industrial  building  that  shall  be  at 
once  reasonably  cheap  and  reasonably  good. 
Attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  in  Paris 
far  more  systematically  than  in  London.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  not  content  with  the 
transformation  of  pictnresqne,  old,  unsavoury 
Paris,  into  its  present  costly  magnificence,  has 
tried  his  own  hand  as  a poor  man’s  architect. 
The  taste,  however,  of  one  rank  of  life  is 
rarely  that  of  another.  Habits  differ  with 
the  difference  of  habitual  occupation,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  wage  class,  the  small 
tradesman,  and  the  more  freely-spen  iiug  folk  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  differ  olj  mncb  as  do 
those  of  men  of  different  nationalities.  Thus 
the  Emperor’s  home  for  the  poor  man  is  not 
altogether  to  the  pcor  man’s  taste.  Ho  will  be 
his  own  architect.  He  thinks  that  he  knows  far 
better  what  will  suit  him  than  the  most  anxious 
thought  of  the  considerate  occupant  of  the 
Tuileries  can  enable  H.  I.  II.  to  arrive  at.  With 
universal  good  sense  and  good  taste  the  Imperial 
architect  has  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his 
poor  brother.  If  the  latter  has  a plan  to 
suggest,  it  shall,  at  all  events,  be  tried.  We  have 
nob  space  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  most  honourable  and  interesting 
competition,  but  we  propose  to  give  full  informa- 
tion to  our  readers  on  a future  occasion. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  considerations  with 
which  we  commenced,  let  us  summarise  those 
qualities  which  are  demanded  for  the  seven 
requisites  of  even  the  humblest  human 
dwelling. 

First,  as  to  shelter.  It  is  requisite  that  walls 
and  roof,  doors  and  windows,  should  be  not  only 
weather-tight,  proof  against  pouring  or  drifting 
rain  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  but  further  thar 
they  should  be  bad  conductors  of  beat,  so  as  to 
avoid  chill  and  save  fuel  in  winter,  and  keep  ouf 
the  undue  heat  in  summer.  Further,  the^ 
should  be  non-absorbent  and  washable,  both 
within  and  withonfc.  The  sanitary  importanc'.- 
of  this  requisite  is  of  the  very  utmost  degree. 

For  light,  it  is  necessary  for  health,  and 
especially  necessary  for  the  successful  rearing 


of  children  (unless  the  poor  creatures  are  to  be 
given  the  key  of  the  streets),  that  the  windows 
should  be  of  proportionate  size,  glazed  with  fair 
glass,  and  that  the  house  should  be  so  arranged 
with  regard  to  them  as  to  avoid  dark  nooks  and 
corners,  which  are  too  apt  to  become  the  seed- 
plots  of  disease.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  deplore 
the  economy  which  fails  to  complete  the  window, 
especially  in  the  sleeping-room,  with  a solid 
wooden  shutter. 

Warmth  and  ventilation  are  intimately  con- 
nected, although,  in  our  present  style  of  build- 
ing, they  are  regarded  as  antagonistic.  In  even 
the  bettermost  sort  of  English  houses  ventila- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  only  effected  in  virtue 
of  the  scamping  and  non-fitting  of  doors  and 
windows.  The  subject  is  of  the  utmost  sanitary 
importance.  The  introductirn.  of  flues  for  the 
admission  of  air,  which  may,  by  a proper 
arrangement,  be  warmed  in  its  passage,  enter 
the  rooms  at  an  adequate  temperature,  and  escape 
laden  with  the  products  of  respiration  as  well  as 
of  combustion,  ought  to  be  made  legally  impe- 
rative. Our  wasteful  open  fii'es,  our  ill-built 
chimneys,  and  our  ill-constructed  grates  aud 
stoves,  are  all  so  many  premiums  for  dirt,  waste, 
and  discomfort.  Intelligent  precaution  would 
entirely  alter  this  portion  of  onr  domestic  dis- 
arrangement. 

The  internal  divisinns  and  fittings  of  a house 
exercise  as  much  influence  on  social  welfare  and 
happiness.  Duo  separation  of  the  sleeping  from 
the  living  apartments,  aud  of  both  from  the 
accommodations  for  cooking  and  for  cleanliness, 
are  essential.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  break 
down  the  instinct  of  modesty,  and  to  lower  and 
degrade  the  daily  life,  than  ^the  want  of  such 
decent  accommodation.  Again,  proper  cupboards 
or  closets,  distinctly  fitted  for  the  well-known 
and  nniversal  requirements  of  cottage  life,  are 
requisite  for  tidiness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 
At  the  same  time  they  mast  be  so  constrncted  as 
to  be  readily  thrown  open  to  the  light.  Dark, 
crooked,  nn-get-at-able  nooks  mast  be  avoided,  as 
haunts  of  dirt  and  of  vermin.  The  washable 
character  of  every  fitting  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
All  absorbent  matters,  in  small  or  densely- 
packed  houses,  more  especially,  have  a special 
faculty  for  imbibing  miasma,  evil  odours,  and 
the  seeds  of  disease  of  all  kinds,  aud  for  giving 
them  freely  forth  without  losing  the  power  of 
continued  reproduction.  Much  discomfort,  or 
much  cost  in  furniture,  may  be  saved  by  due 
provieion  being  made  by  the  builder  for  the 
universal  wants  of  the  occupants. 

As^to  water-supply  and  sewerage,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  town  and  country  cottage  may 
widely  differ.  For  the  latter,  the  main  point 
may  be  to  regard  the  purity  of  the  well,  and  to 
consider  bow  far  the  earth-closet  system  can  be 
satisfactorily  applied.  For  the  former  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  lead  pipes,  cisterns,  or  fittings. 
The  principle  of  constant  supply,  with  a pro- 
tection against  waste  by  the  use  of  pipes  of  a 
very  small  bore,  should  be  regarded  as  essential. 
And  for  the  sewerage  the  importance  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  regular  action  of  a fixed  supply  of 
water,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  engi- 
neer, and  of  carrying  off  by  sorfaco  or  other 
proper  drains  the  irregular  floods  caused  by  the 
uncontrollable  rainfall,  and  avoiding  the  undue 
dilution  of  unavoidable  mannre,  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  mere  fact  of  realising  the 
importance  of  these  seven  elements  of  health 
and  comfort,  and  of  keeping  their  attainment 
constantly  in  view,  would  tend,  more  than  almost 
anything  else,  to  the  improvement  of  the  future 
dwellings  of  our  industrial  classes. 


HOilERIC  ABCHITECTUHE:  THE  PALACE 
OF  ULYSSES.* 

The  position  of  a thalamus  of  Penelope  on  a 
level  with  and  just  beyond  the  megaron,  ex- 
plains how  she  overhears  all  the  treacherous 
talk  of  the  suitors  over  their  cups  in  the 
“ jnejara  [here  plural]  of  the  men.”  It  seems 
to  be  in  this  same  lower  thalamus  that  while 
she  is  in  private  discourse  with  Eummus  and 
her  maidservants  (xvii.,  541)  she  hears  from  the 
megaron  the  well-omened  echoing  sneeze  of  her 
son.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  that  in  the 
first  book  she  hears  the  song  of  the  harping 
Phemins  perfectly  from  her  upper  apartment 
(i,,  328). 

In  the  twenty-first  book  it  is  certainly  from 
the  thalamus  where  she  has  been  within  earshot 
of  the  suitors  (xx.,  387)  that  she  proceeds  by 

* See  p.  438,  ante. 
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the  lofty  stair  (climax)  of  her  domos  (xxi.,  6)  to 
ascend  to  her  “ most  secluded  chamber  [tltolamos 
eschatos2  with  the  oaken  threshold”  (dniinos 
oudos),  a muniment-room  and  treasury,  and 
brings  away  the  bow  of  her  absent  lord, — the 
power  to  bend  which  she  proposes  to  her  suitors, — 
so  will  she  yet  once  again  play  with  and  deceive  ■ 
them,  as  qualifying  test  of  her  future  husband. 

The  father  and  sou,  in  anticipation  of  their 
desperate  enterprise,  have  already,  after  the 
departure  of  the  suitors  for  the  night,  removed 
all  arms  from  the  walls  of  the  megaron,  whore 
they  have  been  hanging  ever  since  the  departure 
ofUl^sses  for  Troy.  The  nurse,  or  now  rather 
houaokeeper,  Euryoleia,  by  their  order  keeps  the 
women  who  have  to  clear  up  in  the  hall,  in  the 
megara, — here  equivalent  to  the  women’s  apart- 
ments beyond  the  stone  threshold ; — she  shuts 
(looks)  the  doors  of  the  “ megara,  well  inhabited,” 
while  tbo  pair  carry  in — it  does  not  at  present 
appear  distinctly  where,  bub  clearly  into  some 
apartment  accessible  from  the  megaron — the 
helmets,  shields,  and  swords.  Athene  herself 
gives  light  to  the  work,  carrying  a golden  lamp 
acd  lightens  all  the  place — (xix.,  37) — ‘‘  the  wails 
of  the  Tiiet^ara,  the  beautiful  mesodma/i  [frames  of 
the  panels?]  the  pine  beams  and  lofty  columns  j ” 
and  this  is  the  most  detailed  statement  we  have  i 
of  the  constructional  members  of  the  apartments,  ' 
A store-room  almost  as  important  as  a treasury, 
hut  in  constant  charge  of  Euryoleia  is  taentioned  i 
in  the  second  book,  where  Telemachus  descends  , 
into  the  broad,  bigh-roofed  thalamns  of  his  father  ■ 
— a cellar,  therefore — from  what  part  of  the  house 
does  not  appear  j but  doubtless  aud  naturaily 
beyond  the  megaron,  as  he  has  to  await  his  i 
mother’s  retirement  to  rest  before  removing 
stores  (ii.,  358).  Wine  and  oil  are  here  stowed  . 
away,  with  chests  of  raiment  (ujjroe),  gold,  and 
brass.  Then  we  have  notice  of  the  mills  where 
the  women  ground  the  corn,  not  remote  from  the  > 
magaron. 

The  test  of  the  bow  is  to  consist,  not  merely  ' 
in  power  to  string  it,  but  also  in  using  it  with 
such  dexterity  as  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  a 
series  of  twelve  iron  instruments  — they  are 
called  axes  (TnXiKsag),  — set  upright  in  the 
ground.  What  might  be  the  form  of  these 
otherwise — the  female  attendants  of  the  Queen 
bring  them  down  in  a case  (yyic’cav),(xxi.,61) — it  is 
not  easy  to  guess,  and  at  present  does  not 
matter.  As  regards  their  arrangement,  Tele- 
maohuB  plants  them  duly  upright,  in  one  accu- 
rately straight' trench,  and  presses  down  the 
earth  about  them  (xxi.,  122).  He  then  stands 
upon  the  threshold  and  attempts,  or  pretends  to 
attempt,  to  bend  the  bow.  We  learn  afterwards 
that  they  were  set  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
palace  (xxi.,  262) — the  77ic£faroTv  of  Ulya-:e3.  The 
awZe,  as  an  open  courtyard,  is  the  place  that  would 
admit  of  the  trench  required;  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  have  been  the  threshold  of 
communication  between  this  and  the  megaron — 
the  melinos  oudos — upon  which  the  attempting 
archer  took  his  stand.  Otherwise,  from  the 
Zu'mos  oudos,  he  would  have  a longer  shot  by 
length  of  megaron,  but  to^  shoot  through  the 
opposite  door. 

At  a sign  from  his  father,  he  lays  it  aside,  just 
as  he  could  have  succeeded.  The  saitors  all  try 
in  vain,  proceeding  (fTriuigin)  from  the  position 
of  the  cruier,  or  mixiug  vessel ; and  as  the  wine 
circulates — not  from  right  to  left,  as  passed  from 
one  to  another  by  moderns,  but  from  left  to 
right,  as  carried  round  by  the  wine-bearer 
of  the  ancient  feast.  In  vain  they  endeavour  to 
render  the  weapon  more  flexible  by  anointing  it 
with  fat  melted  at  a fire  they  have  lighted  on 
the  spot  (tj’t  [.uydpoici).  While  they  are  thns 
futilely  employed,  the  oxherd  Philrobius  and 
swineherd  Eummus  quit  the  oihos  •,  Ulysses 
also  goes  out  of  the  domos  (the  equivalent  use 
of  the  phrases  is  noticeable),  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  outside  the  portals  of  the  aule  he 
reveals  himself  to  them — tested  before, — certifies 
his  identity  by  a soar,  and  claims  their  loyal  and 
zealous  aid.  Eumrous  is  instructed,  in  case  of 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  suitors, 
to  place  the  bow  in  the  hands  of  its  master; 
then  to  order  the  women  to  fasten  the 
doors  of  the  megaron,  cutting  off  so  the 
connection  between  the  megaron  and  the 
thalamoi  behind  by  closing  the  doors  on  the 
threshold  where  Penelope  so  often  had  appeared, 
and  by  closing  which  Euryoleia  had  already 
before  excluded  the  women,  and  to  keep  within 
and  qniet,  whatever  disturbance  they  might 
hear  in  the  enclos’ures  of  the  men  (dvBpuiv  i)ptrk- 
poiaiv  tv  tpKitTtj/  = androniti8).  Philoitioa,  at  the 
same  time,  is  to  Icck  and  secure  the  main  outer 
portal  of  the  auZe,  which  he  does,  as  we  have 
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seen,  with  a ship's  spar.  All  this  is  accurately 
performed.  Penelope,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
retired,  on  the  injunction  of  her  son,  at  the 
height  of  altercation  with  the  suitors,  who  are 
indignant  at  the  suggestion  which  she  favours, 
OS  well  as  Telemacbus,  that  they  should  bo 
brought  into  competition  with  a beggar,  albeit 
he  would  be  excluded  from  the  prize.  The 
queen  retires  to  her  upper  chamber,  to  be 
speedily  sent  to  sleep  by  Athene.  Throughout 
this  scene,  as  previously,  Homer  adjusts  her 
conduct  and  expressions  with  such  dainty  deli- 
cacy that  all  is  perfectly  natural;  yet  the  reader 
knows  as  little  as  Ulysses  can  know,  whether 
(wfpj0pwv)  Penelopoia  suspects  or  believes  the 
beggar  to  be  her  husband,  knows  not  whether  to 
believe  or  suspect  it,  or  has  no  thought  what- 
ever on  the  point. 

Ulysses  strings  the  bow  with  ease,  twangs  it  as 
a lyrist  a new  string,  and,  seated  as  he  is,  sends 
an  arrow  through  the  steels  unerringly.  The 
position  of  his  seat,  we  have  been  told  (xx,,258), 
Telemacbus  had  now  assigned  him,  a proper, 
but  modest  seat,  within  the  megaron,  and  by 
the  la'inos  ovdos,  thus  opposite  the  door  betweeu 
tho  megaron  and  aule.  Telemacbus,  at  a signal, 
seizes  sword  and  spear,  and  takes  his  place 
beside  the  thronos  of  his  father,  who,  stripping 
off  his  rags,  leaps  to  the  groat  threshold 
({.iiyav  ouSbi^)  (xxii.  1),  which  implies, — as  this 
threshold  is  certainly  the  melims, — that  he 
traverses  the  megaron;  he  shakes  out  the  arrows 
from  the  quiver  before  hia  feet,  and  launches  the 
next  into  the  throat  of  the  chief  offender  among 
the  suitors,  Antiuons.  The  alanghter  so  com- 
menced proceeds  apace.  The  victims  turu  to 
tho  walls  for  arms,  only  to  fiud  them  stripped 
and  bare,  draw  their  swords,  seize  the  tables  as 
shields,  and  encourage  each  other  to  force  by  a 
rush  their  ruthless  enemy  from  “ the  threshold 
and  the  doors.”  Every  arrow  carries  a life  ; but 
iu  anticipation  of  their  exhaustion  Telemacbus 
seeks  arms  for  themselves  and  the  pair  of 
servants  in  the  thalamos,  where  his  weapons 
were  deposited  (xxii.,  109),  and  so  the  four  stood 
armed  with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield.  This 
tbulamoB  mnst  either  be  the  same  as  his  sleeping- 
apartment,  or,  at  least,  like  that  connected  with 
a set  that  could  be  entered  from  the  aule  (i.,  425), 
and  therefore  at  the  command  of  those  who  held 
the  threshold  intermediate  between  aule  and 
megaron  ; it  appears,  indeed,  by  what  follows,  to 
be  the  same  to  which  the  night  before  they  had 
transferred  the  arms  from  the  megaron. 

From  the  megaron  there  was  one  other  exit 
only,  an  orsothyre,  or  sallyport,  ‘‘  in  the  well- 
built  wall  ” (xxii.,  126),  the  sequel  shows,at  the 
suitors'  end  of  the  apartment ; and  by  “ tho  extre- 
mity of  the  threshold  of  the  well-based  mega- 
ron,’' the  threshold  occupied  by  Ulysses,  there 
wasaway  or  passage  into  a lane  {oSbg  ig\dvpi}v) 
apparently  external  to  the  palace,  secured  by 
well-fitted  folding-doors  (crari^tf).  One  suitor 
proposes  to  ascend  by  this  sallyport  (Why  ascend  ? 
we  ask  ; — was  the  megaron  on  lower  level  than 
the  aule  ? This  could  scarcely  be),  and  give  the 
alarm  to  the  people  without ; but  tho  attempt 
is  renounced  because  “ the  fair  portals — tlnjrctra 
— of  the  aule  are  very  contiguous,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  passage  (trreipa  Xuvpfjs)  bo  confined,  that 
one  resolute  man  could  there  obstruct  any  num- 
ber.” Uiysscfl,  indeed,  has  placed  the  swine- 
herd  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  passage — 
(xxii.,  129). 

The  passage  to  which  this  orsothyre  admits 
will  be  consistently  interpreted  as  a service 
passage  betweeu  the  wall  of  the  megaron  aud 
external  wall,  issuing  into  the  aule  by  a pas- 
sage, and  into  an  outer  lane,  by  a door  near 
the  end  of  it. 

ilelanthius,  the  ill-conditioned  and  disloyal 
goatherd,  who  is  with  the  suitors,  as  he  has 
abetted  their  worst  courses  all  along,  ascends 
by  the  orsothyre  to  the  thalamus,  where  ho  has 
divined  that  Ulysses  and  Telemacbus  had 
deposited  the  arms,  and  thence  brings  supply 
to  the  still  surviving  suitors.  This  thalamus 
was  thus  on  an  upper  story  reached  from  the 
service  passage  mentioned.  It  is  described  as 
nwt  pwyag  neydpoio  (xxii.,  14-3). 

This  disaster  is  a consequence  of  the  negli- 
geuce  of  Telemacbus;  he  owns  that  he  had  left 
the  door  ajar, — we  presume  when  he  brought  the 
arras  thence  very  shortly  before.  He  now  bids 
Eumaous  ” to  close  the  door  of  the  thalamus,  and 
observe  who  is  the  traitor,  Uolanthius  or  one  of 
the  women.” 

This  suggestion  that  the  women  who  have 
been  excluded  by  the  closed  doors  at  the  stone 
threshold  may  still  have  supplied  the  arms 
implies  that  the  service  passage  had,  as  is 


reasonable,  communication  with  the  women’s 
department  beyond  the  megaron.  This,  in  fact, 
gave  the  indispensable  access  not  only  to  the 
aule  and  its  main  door,  without  traversing  tho 
megaron,  bub  also  admitted  the  household,  when 
necessary,  to  such  a thalamus  as  that  where  the 
arms  were  deposited,  and  also  to  others  on  this 
side.  Thus  it  was  that  Ulysses,  sleeping  in  the 
prodomue,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  in- 
; dignation  tho  women-servants  going  out  to  join 
the  suitors,  their  paramours.  In  the  first  book 
the  bedchamber  of  Telemacbus  is  described  as  “ a 
thalamus  of  the  very  beautiful  aide,  built  lofty, 
in  a position  conspicuous,  or  rather  affording  a 
general  overlook.”  The  description  implies  that 
it  is  accessible  from  the  aule  ; and  the  attendance 
of  Eurycleia,  that  it  is  so  also  from  the  women’s 
side.  The  instruction  to  fasten  the  thalamus 
has  to  be  deferred ; bub  Eumseua  catches  sight 
of  Melantbius,  which  he  possibly  might  from  the 
further  end  of  the  pissage,  and  reports.  Ulysses 
undertakes  with  his  sou  to  confine  the  suitors  to 
the  megaron,  while  Eumacis  and  Philoitios  pro- 
ceed to  the  thalamus.  Melauthius  is  already 
searching  the  recesses, — the  mue7t,os, — of  the 
thalamus  for  arms,  when  the  two  herds  take 
post,  one  on  either  side  of  tho  entrance  by  the 
stathmoi  or  door-posts : as  he  comes  out  laden 
they  start  forth,  seize,  and  drag  him  by  the  hair 
into  the  thalamus,  throw  him  down,  draw  back 
feet  and  hands,  and  strap  them  together ; then, 
looping  him  with  a rope,  draw  him  to  the  top  of 
a high  column  close  to  the  rafters  or  beams. 
The  rope  seems  to  be  thrown  over  a beam  that 
extends  from  one  column  to  another,  or  from 
wall  to  column. 

The  herdsmen  then  arm  themselves, — had 
they  for  this  merely  gymnastic  exploit  taken  off 
tho  arms  in  which  we  have  seen  them  already 
equipped.^ — “close  the  shining  door,”— (the  same 
phrase  201,  as  at  v.  156), — and  rejoin  the  princes. 

The  fight  recommences.  Athene,  for  a few 
moments  in  the  form  of  Mentor,  stimulates 
Ulysses,  and  then  flies  upwards  in  form  of  a 
swallow,  and  perches  on  the  melathron  {ni^a 
\6(vrog  fiiydpoio)  (xxii. ,239), — properly  theboam 
blackened  by  smoko  of  the  ball  Are, — and  hence 
sometimes  used  like  hearth,  as  equivalent  of 
hospitable  house,  and  here  at  least  implying  a 
covered  roof,  with  escape  for  the  smoke. 

The  suitors  in  vain  discharge  spears, — six  of 
them  together, — at  Ulysses  alone,  in  position  at 
“the  first  doors”  (etti  Tpuirijcrt  ^vpprni'),  (xxii., 
250),  a new  title  for  the  doors  between  megaron 
and  aule.  Minerva  mide  all  effectless  and  futile, 
— one  struck  the  door-post,  another  the  door, 
another  tho  wall.  Every  spear  returned  by  the 
party  of  Ulysses  is  fatal,  aud  the  rest  retire  to 
the  recess  or  extremity, — the  muchos  of  the 
megaron  (270).  The  same  inteichange  is  re- 
peated, and  with  the  same  marvellous  and 
unequal  results.  Then  Ulysses  aud  his  son 
close  with  their  opponents;  the  goddess  on  high 
from  the  roof  (wt/zdJEj' bpo^ijg)  (298),  the  roof 
that  we  inferred,  displays^the  maddening  aagis, — 
they  scatter  and  fiy  like  a herd  maddened  by  the 
brise,  and  are  slaughtered  in  all  directions 
(Kara  owp.n)  about  the  hall. 

Phemiufl,  the  minstrel,  and  Medon,  the  herald, 
both  guiltless,  and  only  consorting  with  the 
suitors  under  oompulsion,  are  spared.  Puemius 
had  stood  still  holding  his  lyre,  close  by  the 
orsothyre,  hesitating  whether  he  should  fly  from 
the  megaron,— -evidently  by  the  orsothyre, — and 
sit  by  tho  altar  of  Great  Jove  Hercoius, — 
that  is  in  the  aide, — or  embrace  tho  knees  of 
Ulysses.  He  decides  for  the  last,  and  setting 
down, — still  carefully, — hia  lyre  between  the 
crater, — that  this  is  one  in  a certain  position 
at  the  extremity  of  the  megaron  we  learn  from 
xxi.  1-46,  and  a thronns, — he  sues  to  be  spared  as 
guiltless.  Telemacbus  intercedes  for  him,  and 
also  for  Medon,  if  still  unslain.  Medon  creeps 
out  from  his  hiding-place  under  the  raw 
(i'foOaproi^)  bids  of  an  ox.  Uiysses  laughs — a 
little,  W0  suppose,  at  the  figure  he  makes, — and 
bids  both  go  forth  from  the  fityapoi, — now  iu  the 
plural,  ^vpa'Ce, — through  the  door,  and  sit  in  the 
aide;  there,  accordingly,  they  take  seat  by  the 
altar  of  Great  Jove,  glancing  every  way,  expect- 
ing death  every  moment  (xxii.,  378). 

The  chamber  searched  through  and  every 
suitor  found  to  be  slain,  Telemacbus  shakes  the 
door  of  the  megaron  to  signal  Eurycleia  (394), 
who  opens  it  and  sees  Ulysses,  bloody  from  head 
to  foot  among  tho  slain,  like  a lion  after  feasting 
on  au  ox. 

At  command,  she  summons  tho  female 
servants, — twelve  out  of  a total  of  fifty, — who 
have  intrigued  with  the  suitors  and  disgraced 
1 aud  insulted  her  authority  and  Penelope,  These 


first,  under  compulsion,  carry  forth  the  dead  and 
place  them  under  the  aithousa  of  the  well -fenced 
aule,  “ pressing  on  one  another  ” to  relieve  tho 
weight  of  their  burdens  (v.  387),  by  the  doors  of 
the  aule  (xxiii.,  -19),  and  then  with  water  and 
sponges  cleanse  the  seats  and  tables.  Telo- 
machus,  with  the  two  herdsmen,  scrape  the  floor 
(dapedon)  of  the  well-wi’onght  room  (Truxa  ttoit)- 
Toio  dopoio)  with  hoes  (Xtarpoiau'), — there  is  no 
decisive  hint  whether  the  floor  was  paved  or  of 
wood,  — and  the  women  carried  away  the  dirt 
and  deposited  it  without  (^upaZt.).  When  all 
has  been  set  in  order,  the  wretched  girls  are 
taken  out  of  the  megaron  and  confined  iu  a 
narrow  space  whence  there  was  no  escape,  be- 
tween the  tholos  and  the  fence  of  the  aule; 
there  Telemachus,  varying  from  hia  father’s 
instruction  to  slaughter  them  with  tho  sword, 
declares  that  it  is  by  no  clean  death  that 
the  lives  shall  be  taken  who  have  insulted  his 
dignity — his  mother — and  comforted  the  suitors, 
aud  with  the  cable  of  a ship — fitting  it  to  a 
lofty  column  of  the  tholos — be  drew  them  up  and 
hanged  them  all.  “ Nooses  were  round  the  necks 
of  all  of  them  that  they  might  most  miserably 
die,  and  they  quivered  their  feet  for  a time — a 
very  short  time  indeed”  (xxii.,  470).  We  may 
probably  be  justified  in  inferring  from  the  refer- 
ence to  an  unclean  death, — or  if  this  means  no 
more  than  privation  of  what  semblance  of  honour 
there  is  in  death  by  the  sword,  from  the  name 
and  position  of  the  tholos, — -that  it  represents  the 
place  of  accommodation  necessary  even  to 
palaces. 

Lastly,  Melantbius  is  brought  forth  by  the 
prothyron  and  aule  (474) — by  the  prothyrou  and 
then  to  the  aule — that  is,  by  that  portion  of  the 
aithousa  of  the  aule  that  formed  the  prothyrou 
of  the  megaron.  There  he  suffers  the  cruel 
mutilations  that  too  much  resemble  modern 
vengeances  of  kings — the  execution  of  Babbiug- 
ton,  or  of  Colonel  Harrison,  or  even  of  rebels  of 
the  ’4o  on  Kennington  common  (rETEXearo  6k 
tpyov)  (479).  The  work  is  complete,  and  the 
work  done ; sulphur,  “ of  ills  the  remedy  ” (481), 
— sulphur  and  fire  are  brought  to  purify  “ tho 
megaron  and  domes  and  aule  ” (494) ; and  so 
all  is  prepared  for  general  recognicion  by  his 
household, — the  other  women  admitted  at  once 
are  at  once  effused  iu  confiding  joy  and  congra- 
tulation— and  above  all  by  Penelope,  who,  more 
collected,  more  wary,  more  wise,  withholds  her 
full  vecoguition  from  the  basely-clothed  and, 
indeed,  metamorphosed  husbaud,  is  not  con- 
vinced by  the  sign  of  the  soar,  which  she  only 
knows  by  hearsay  from  Eurycleia,  aud  then  only 
flies  into  hia  arms  whoa,  fresh  fi-om  the  bath, 
re-clothed,  restored  to  p.-oper  majesty  by  Athene, 
he  responds  to  her  challenge,  and  reveals  his 
knowledge  of  their  common  secret,  the  concealed 
construction  of  the  bed  which  he  himself,  iu 
building  his  thalamus,  had  made  au  absolute 
fixture,  working  it  into  and  about  an  olive-stem 
that  was  growing  and  rooted  in  the  eirth  when 
he  commenced,  and  that  be  left  so  until  he  had 
entirely  closed  and  covered  iu  his  chamber. 


CONCERNING  LUNATIC  ASYLUJIS. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  custom  of  th*' 
heads  of  the  various  structural  departments  of 
the  public  service  to  outline  the  chief  requisites 
in  the  classes  of  buildings  over  which  they  pre- 
side, the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  now  dis- 
tribute a pamphletful  of  suggestions  and  in- 
structions likely  to  be  useful  to  those  about  to 
build  or  remodel  lunatic  asylums.  Besides  their 
own  long  list  of  recommendations  concerning 
sites,  condtruoLion,  arrangement,  aud  plans,  they 
make  an  accompanying  gift  of  a second  pamphleL- 
ful  of  suggestions  relating  to  the  sewerage, 
drainage,  and  water  supply,  drawn  up  for  them 
by  Mr.  Rawliuson.  Persona  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation as  to  what  a lunatic  asylum  should  be 
like  in  its  structural  arrangements,  have  now, 
consequently,  official  general  guidance  on  many 
points;  and  those  in  charge  of  such  establish- 
ments may  find  many  items  of  instruction  that 
they  can  make  of  good  account. 

Aud  what  are  the  official  requisites  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  tho  year  1870  ? Several  of 
them  are  merely  sanitary  precautions  that  every 
architect  would  take  on  building  a gentleman’s 
house.  In  the  choice  of  site,  for  instance,  the 
soggestions  are  those  that  an  architect  would 
advise  for  any  considerable  residence.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  instructions  with  which 
it  is  imperative  to  be  specially  acquainted. 
Every  four  patients  should  have,  the  Commis- 
sioners stipulate,  not  less  than  an  acre  of  land, 
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if  practicable,  to  afford  them  means  for  agricnl- 
tural  employment,  exercise,  and  recreation ; 
these  acres  shoald  lie  to  the  south  of  the  asylum, 
that  they  may  be  in  the  sun  and  not  in  the  shade 
of  it.  Again,  the  locality  should  be  within  easy 
access  by  railway  or  other  public  conveyance, 
for  the  convenience  of  friends  visiting  the 
patients,  and  for  the  supply  of  stores ; and  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  a town,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  water  and  gas  supplied 
to  it,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  grounds  are 
not  overlooked,  or  intersected,  or  even  sur- 
rounded by  public  walks.  Forty  gallons  of  water 
per  patient  per  diem,  are  considered  sufficient; 
but  the  quality  must  be  good,  and  ascertained  by 
analysis,  and  the  materials  used  for  pipes  and 
cisterns  determined  by  the  information  yielded 
by  it. 

In  considering  the  accommodation  required 
indoors,  architects  may  reckon  that,  out  of  every 
hundred  patients,  fifteen  will  be  sick,  twenty 
will  be  recent  and  acute  oases,  requiring  also 
special  provision,  and  sixty-five  ordinary-work- 
ing, quiet,  and  chronic  cases.  There  must  be 
infirmaries  for  the  sick;  small  reception-wards 
for  uewly-admitted  patients,  whilst  their  cases 
are  under  scrutiny  for  classification  ; dormitories, 
with  single  rooms  adjoining  for  special  care  of 
suicidal  and  epileptic  patients  ; and  accommoda- 
tion for  at  least  three  classes  of  ordinary  male 
and  female  patients,  with  their  attendants. 
Three  stories  in  the  building  are  not  objected  to, 
provided  the  uppermost  story  be  set  apart  for 
sleeping  accommodation,  and  the  living-rooms, 
as  far  as  possible,  kept  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
the  southern  aspect ; and  all  offices,  store-rooms, 
committee-room,  visitors’  rooms,  and  porter’s 
room  and  entrance  kept  on  the  northern  side. 
Cottages  or  other  simple  buildings  are  considered 
desirable  for  working  patients  of  both  sexes ; 
those  for  women  to  be  erected  near  the  laundry, 
and  those  for  men  near  the  workahops  and  farm 
buildings.  The  chief  buildings  destined  for 
general  use,  such  as  the  chapel,  dining-hall, 
kitchen,  scullery,  lanndry,  workshops,  and  store- 
rooms, should  be  made  at  the  first  large  enough 
to  meet  a possible  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients.  The  chapel  may  be  isolated — indeed, 
should  be  so  ; but  the  dining-hall  must  be  near 
the  kitchen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  available  for 
amusements. 

Coming  to  the  actual  arrangements  for  the 
every-day  life  of  general  patients,  the  Commis- 
sioners suggest  that  every  ward  should  have  a 
day-room  on  the  ground  floor  for  aged,  infirm, 
and  excited  patients  especially,  of  not  less  than 
•lO  fc.  superficial  dimensions  for  each  patient, 
unless  there  be  wide  corridors,  of  more  than  10  ft. 
in  width,  when  the  40  superficial  feet  may  be 
made  up  between  the  two.  The  associated 
dormitories  must  contain  56  ft.  superficial  for 
each  patient,  and  the  separate  sleeping-rooms 
63  superficial  feet.  The  rooms  intended  for  the 
sick  should  allow  rather  more  breathing-space ; 
and  rooms  intended  for  the  sick  to  sleep  in 
should  have  one-third  more  cubical  conteuts 
than  others.  Each  infirmary  nuust  be  provided 
with  a small  kitchen,  with  a cooking-stove  ; and 
there  is  yet  one  more  requisite  for  the  unfortu- 
nate sick.  Each  division  of  the  establishment 
must  have  a mortuary,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
easily  accessible  from  the  infirmaries. 

The  officers’  residences  are  duly  cared  for. 
The  medical  superintendent  must  have  good 
accommodation  either  in  a central  part  of  the 
asylum,  or  near  enough  to  it  to  be  connected 
by  a covered  way,  with  a kitchen  and  other 
domestic  offices  for  his  sole  use.  The  assistant 
medical  officer,  the  steward,  matron,  and  chief 
attendants  must  have  suitable  apartments  of 
moderate  extent  placed  near  the  chief  scenes  of 
their  duties,  without,  however,  private  kitchens. 
The  domestic  servants  are  associated  with  such 
patients  who  work  in  the  kitchen. 

The  staircases  are  recommended  to  be  so 
placed  that  the  medical  officers  and  attendants 
need  not  retrace  their  steps  to  get  from  one 
ward  to  another.  There  should  bo  no  winders 
to  the  stairs,  or  long  flights,  or  well,  or  other 
facilities  for  suicides  or  accidents. 

Ilorizontal  and  lateral  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, the  Commissioners  say,  should  be  adopted 
wherever  practicable ; but  they  insist  that  the 
floors  next  below  the  roof  in  those  parts  of  an 

sylum  occupied  by  the  patients  should  be  made 
o*^  incombustible  materials  j the  floors  of  other 
sleeping-rooms,  day-rooms,  and  corridors  to  be 
of  oak,  or  yellow  deal,  that  they  may  be  cleaned 
by  dry  robbing.  The  walls  can  be  plastered,  or 
lined  with  pressed  bricks,  at  option. 

Lavatories,  with  a batb,  and  water-closets  in 


proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  patients,  are 
required  for  every  ward. 

The  pi'ecautions  officially  preferred  for  effect- 
ing ventilation  are  flues  taken  from  the  rooms 
and  corridors  into  horizontal  channels,  com- 
municating  with  a perpendicular  shaft,  where  the 
foul  air  is  to  be  carried  away  by  the  aid  of  rare- 
faction, contrived  in  a fireproof  chamber.  The 
official  mind  contemplates  the  possibility  of 
building  the  ventilating  flues  of  inflammable 
materials,  and  stipulates  that  when  they  are 
constructed  of  such, — for  instance,  quartering 
lathed  and  plastered, — they  should  bo  kept  at 
least  20  ft.  from  any  furnace,  Bmoke-flue,  or 
shaft;  this  intermediate  distance  to  be  of  fire- 
proof materials.  Smoke-flues  carried  up  through 
any  of  the  main  walla  are  required  to  have  a 
hollow  space  round  them,  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  beat  from  them. 

In  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  it 
is  suggested  that  it  should  be  distributed  by 
gravitation  in  a fresh  state  over  the  land.  And 
fbr  the  best  mode  of  doing  this,  the  Commis- 
sioners refer  inquirers  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  in- 
structions, which,  as  we  have  indicated,  they 
issue  with  their  own.  On  turning  to  these,  we 
find  a complete  treatise  on  sewage,  drainage, 
and  water  supply,  abridged,  to  meet  only  the 
necessity  of  its  application  to  institutions  similar 
to  those  under  consideration,  into  about  fifty 
short  canons ; moreover,  illustrated  with  nearly 
as  many  diagrams,  showing  sections  of  brick 
sewers,  filter-beds,  manholes,  ventilating-ahafts, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  Rawlinson  not  only  details 
every  step  that  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
thorough  working  of  his  system,  but  points  out 
imperfect  ways  of  carrying  it  out  that  would 
utterly  frustrate  its  simple  mode  of  action,  and 
the  dangers  that  are  possible  to  be  met  with  in 
its  execution,  with  the  best  means  of  guarding 
against  them.  The  pith  of  bis  instructions  con- 
cerniug  sewerage,  however,  comes  to  the  familiar 
this : — 

Main  sewers,  of  commensurate  size,  should  be 
laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  true  gradients  from 
and  to  well-considered  points,  without  the  use  of 
right  angles,  with  ventilated  manholes,  and 
flushing  and  ventilating  arrangements  at  each 
principal  change  of  line  and  gradient.  Where 
earthenware  pipes  are  used  it  is  well  to  line  the 
trench  in  which  they  are  laid  with  clay  puddle, 
and  to  see  that  the  joints  are  water-tight,  and  in 
sandy  soils  impervious  to  sand.  When  brick 
sewers  are  used  they  should  be  made  of  bricks 
moulded  to  the  radii,  and  set  in  hydraulic  mortar, 
or  in  cement.  Sewers  and  drains,  whether  of 
equal  or  unequal  dimensions,  at  all  junctions  and 
curves  should  have  extra  falls.  Drains  should 
not  enter  buildings,  nor  be  ventilated  into  flues 
within  buildings.  Surface  inlets  to  all  pipe 
drains  should  be  protected ; and  sewer  outlets 
should  have  the  same  care  taken  to  prevent  wind 
blowing  in,  and  so  driving  sewage  gases  back. 
The  form  of  sewer  outlet  recommended  as 
efficient  to  remove  solids,  sediment,  and  floccu- 
lent  matter  is  among  the  objects  figured.  Man- 
holes should  be  made  easy  of  access  from  the 
surface  to  admit  of  inspection.  The  most 
approved  form  for  these,  with  ventilating 
chamber  and  charcoal  basket,  is  also  figured. 
Danger,  in  deep  trenches,  must  be  looked  for 
from  quicksands,  loose  earth,  bog,  or  made 
ground  ; and  guarded  against  by  close  timbering 
and  packing  up,  and  either  by  leaving  the 
timbers  in  the  trench,  or  removing  them  with 
the  greatest  care. 

For  water-pipes,  Mr.  Rawlinson  recommends 
case  iron,  and  for  cisterns  boiler  plate,  or  oast 
iron.  Wrought-iron  service  pipes,  and  earthen- 
ware pipes,  where  not  liable  to  pressure,  are 
preferable  to  lead.  The  care  required  for  form- 
ing conduits,  tanks,  and  wells,  is  dilated  upon 
minutely.  Au  opinion  respecting  the  value  of 
sewage  is  thus  positively  given  : — 

“ Sewage  contains  the  elements  of  every  field  or  garden 
crop  which  is  grown,  and,  compared  with  solid  manure, 
there  are  advantages  in  using  fluid  sewage.  The  water  of 
sewage  in  dry  weather  is  alone  of  great  value.  221  gallons 
(1  ton)  of  sewage,  in  summer,  worth  about  twopence  com- 
pared with  Peruvian  guano  at  IIZ.  per  ton. 

Sewage  may  be  applied  to  common  grass,  to  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  also  to  root  and  vegetable  crops. 

The  earth  possesses  the  power  of  extracting  and  abeorb- 
ing  from  sewage  all  the  manure  it  contains, .if  the  dress- 
ings, in  volume,  are  proportioned  to  the  area,  to  the  depth 
broken  up,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Sewage-grown 
herbage  increases  the  volume  of  milk  cows  will  give,  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  butter.  Sewage  maybe  applied 
to  land  throughout  the  year." 

Lunatic  asylums  are  just  now  iu  rather  un- 
favourable repute,  owing  to  several  cases  of 
broken  ribs  that  have  been  produced  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  processes  in  vogne  for  quieting  rest- 
less, paralytic,  pauper  patients.  At  a meeting 


of  the  Pathological  Society,  Dr.  Thompson  Dick- 
son recently  presented  some  bones  from  a 
paralytic  patient,  of  forty  years  of  age,  which 
were  remarkably  soft  and  fragile,  to  show  how 
easily  they  could  be  broken.  An  impression  of 
too  much  roughness,  or  too  little  regard  for  soft  f 
and  fragile  bones,  however,  still  remains.  Many 
will  be,  doubtless,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
commissioners  have  considered  so  many  points 
in  the  housing  of  unfortunates,  whose  bones  I 
meet  with  so  little  tenderness.  A little  more  ) 
breathing  space  and  elbow-room,  and  more  pro-  » 
vision  for  amusements,  beyond  that  occasionally 
to  be  had  by  the  transformation  of  the  dining-  ; 
room  into  a hall  of  entertainments,  would  place  u 
an  asylum,  constructed  according  to  their  sng-  J 
gestions  and  instructions,  almost  upon  a level  {| 
with  any  hygienic  establishment.  Where  return  t 
to  health,  mental  and  physical,  is  the  general  I 
aim,  a detached  hospital  for  any  epidemic  that  j 
may  break  out  among  the  patients  should,  as  j 
well  as  these  items,  be  stipulated  for  in  more  | 
stringent  terms  in  the  next  edition  of  the  in-  I 
structions,  and  then  well-wishers  of  the  afflicted  I 
would  have  but  few  more  constructional  improve-  ' 
ments  to  urge. 


NEW  TRAVERSE  STREET  FROM  THE  1 
STRAND  AND  HOLBORN  TO  THE  I 
NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

From  east  to  west,  extending  eight  miles,  our  ( 
city  is  permeated  by  streets  and  roads,  which,  ; 
although  winding,  give  scope  for  its  enormous 
population  ; Oxtbrd-street  and  Holborn  being 
the  widest,  the  most  central,  and  direct;  Picca- 
dilly and  the  Strand  the  more  devious ; both  I 
lines  converging  in  a sweep  round  St.  Paul’s, — | 

not  becanae  there  is  no  open  for  their  direct  || 
junction,  but  that  a heavy  iron  railing  meanders  I 
round  the  cathedral,  and  a wooden  barrier  stops  |j 
the  way.  Oxford-street  presents  a direct  line  of  I 
snitable  width,  about  three  miles  in  extent,  from  t 
Uxbridge-road  to  Furnival’s-inn.  Along  this  route  | 
the  greatest  improvement  has  been  effected — » 

first,  by  pulling  down  the  block  of  insulated  houses  f 
called  Holborn  Bars,  but  most  by  bridging  over  | 
the  Fleet  valley,  as  effected  by  the  corporation,  in  | 
an  unequalled  style  of  liberality.  In  strong  ! 
contrast,  however,  with  this,  the  Temple  Bar  is  j 
allowed  to  stand  in  ruin,  and  obstruct  the  still  i 
more  important  highway  of  commerce,  the  last  I 
of  the  corporate  barriers  of  free  intercourse ; j 
bub  so  soon  as  the  long-pending  question  of  the  I 
ConrtB  of  Law  is  decided,  that  too  must  give  j 
! way  (like  Cripplegate)  in  the  march  of  improve-  I 
I ment. 

What  the  public  really  wants  is  a line  of  inter-  l 
communication  between  the  Strand  and  Holborn 
— one  strnck  out  so  as  to  allineate  with  the  beat 
north-western  route,  through  the  W.C.  district, 
and  leading  to  a railway  station,  by  a wide,  long, 
and  distinguished  thoroughfare. 

In  the  plans  of  the  new  Law  Courts  some  i 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  Serle-street  into  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  thence  perhaps  to  widen  Great  Turnstile,  so 
as  to  give  a one-sided  approach.  It  is  difficult, 
however  to  see  bow  this  line  could  be  drawn,  of 
sufficient  latitude  to  the  Strand,  southward, 
without  impinging  on  the  site  already  secured, 
which  is  little  enough  for  a building  that  ought 
to  be  national,  and  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  plot  selected  a line  of 
street  might  be  drawn  through  the  worst  alums 
of  our  great  centre,  that  could  be  effected  with 
as  little  cost,  and  that  would  form  the  most  con- 
venient causeway  from  north  to  south,  whilst  it 
would  reclaim  squalid  shambles,  and  transform 
them  into  an  ornament  to  the  whole  vicinage. 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  with  their  fine  array  of 
vigorous  plants  and  shrubs,  will  quadrate  with 
the  proposed  north  elevation  of  the  Law  Courts, 
at  less  than  160  fc.  distance.  The  spacious  road- 
way on  the  west  side  is  but  110 yards  distant  from 
Holborn,  through  Little  Turnstile,  one  half  of 
that  passage  being  already  of  sufficient  width. 
Then  continue  the  street  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  fields  in  a straight  line  southward 
to  the  Strand,  just  opposite  Norfolk-street — the 
distance  is  but  170  yards ; thus  there  will  be 
only  225  yards  of  demolition  to  permeate  the 
New  Inn,  part  of  Newcastle-street,  Houghton- 
street,  and  Holles-street,  Clare-market,  Gilbert- 
street,  and  Portsmouth-street,  the  vilest  of  coster- 
mongers’ quarters.  Upon  such  grounds,  the 
works  of  reconstruction  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  street  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  health  bo  a region 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  dark  retiro  of  law- 
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yera.  The  Hue  of  chambers  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  inn  would,  by  these  means,  be  saved  the 
din  of  iraiBc,  while  the  Elysian  character  of  the 
fields  would  be  preserved;  and,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Law  Courts,  it  would  suffice  for  their 
necessities. 

The  thoroughfare  entering  Holborn  at  New 
Turnstile,  100  fc.  eastward  of  Kingsgate-streei, 
should  cross  that  street  diagonally  in  the 
direction  of  Upper  King-street,  necessitating  the 
demolition,  in  part,  as  far  as  the  north  corner  of 
Lower  King-street,  a distance  of  150  yards  (but 
this  only  in  case  an  extension  of  the  line  may  be 
thought  expedient),  so  as  to  form  an  opening 
and  vista  of  the  noblest  line  of  the  N.W. 
district  as  far  as  Camden-town,  for  a further 
distance  of  two  miles.  Its  course  would  be 
Southampton  - row,  Kussell  - square,  Woburn- 
place,  Tavistook-square,  then  by  St.  Panoras 
Church,  by  the  great  North-Western  Railway, 
and  so  onward.  This  would  form  at  least  one 
happy  issue  for  the  construction  of  traffic, 
leading  to  an  important,  well-built,  and  quadri- 
laterally  arranged  portion  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  south  of  the  Strand,  Norfolk-street, 
which  is  49  ft.  wide,  leads  direct  to  the  Metro- 
politan-station and  Temple  Pier  ; and  this,  like 
the  three  miles  of  north-west  extension,  is  com- 
plete and  ready  to  hand,  access  to  the  embank- 
ment being  provided  at  an  easy  gradient  for  a 
driftway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  opening  the  new  street 
for  only  170  yards,  the  thoroughfares  of  Norfolk- 
street  and  Lincoln’s-inn-square  (west  side),  will 
be  utilised,  aud,  as  it  were,  revealed  for  public 
traffic,  between  the  Embankment  and  Holborn  j 
and  that  by  a continuation  across  Holborn  of 
only  55  yards  more  to  Upper  King-street,  the 
straight  two-viile  range  will  be  brought  into  play 
as  far  as  Camden-town.  As  to  the  value  con- 
ferred on  the  slums  of  Glare-market  and  the 
whole  vicinal  reticulation  of  zigzag  lanes,  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  of  the  remunerative  prospects 
of  the  change  and  transformation  j no  more 
than  of  the  easement  it  would  give  to  traffic, 
together  with  the  respectability,  if  not  dignity, 
which  it  must  confer  upon  the  Temple  and  the 
new  Law  Courts. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALL  MALL. 

TiiuEE  or  four  pictures  by  a young  Spanish 
artist,  Mariano  Fortuny,  now  exhibited  hero, 
have  from  Paris  a high  reputation.  The  princi- 
pal of  them  are  called, — “the  Spanish  Wed- 
ding,” “ the  Snake  Charmer,”  and  “ the  Carpet 
Merchant;”  and  we  learn  that  the  “ Wedding” 
picture  has  been  sold  for  2.800L,  and  the  “ Snake 
Charmer  ” for  1,700J.  That  they  are  works  of 
peculiar  merit,  few  who  examine  them  will  deny. 
The  expression  given  to  each  figure,  the  power- 
ful aud  harmonious  colouring,  viewed  from  the 
proper  point  of  view,  are  very  striking;  but  the 
style  is  not  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  imi- 
tated ; it  borders  closely  on  the  extravagant,  and 
would  speedily  degenerate  to  the  outrageous. 
The  pictures  actually  before  us,  however,  are 
very  iuteresting,  and  well  deserve  a visit. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

Tue  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  9,  Conduit-street ; 
Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  in  the  chair.  The  following 
delegates  were  present; — Mr.  Rickman  (Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Alliance),  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews,  and 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  as  representatives  of  the 
Loudon  Architectural  Association;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Botham,  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Society;  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  jnn.,  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  ; Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association  ; and 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hine  (Vice-President  of  the  Alliance), 
representing  the  Nottingham  Architectural  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Drew,  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland,  was  also  present,  as  a visitor. 

After  some  discussion,  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to, — “ That  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  be  invited  to  meet  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  following  allied  societies  (mentioning  their 
names)  once  a year,  at  their  annual  meetings.” 

Tho  next  euVject  brought  under  diacuaaion  was  the 
cnatom,  law,  and  expediency  of  an  architect  retaining  bis 
■plans. 

Mr.  Hine  said  hia  experience  supported  the  oniTeraal 
practice  of  retention. 

Mr.  Drew  cited  a case  which  occurred  forty  years  ago 
in  Ireland,  and  which  waa  identical  with  Mr.  Barry’s  case, 
^ho  architect  of  the  public  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Murray,  was  psid  500L  a year,  and  a percentage  of 


6 per  cent,  on  all  public  buildings ; he  did  the  work  in  a 
public  office ; his  clerks  were  paid  by  Government;  the 
Goverument  made  a change,  and  called  upon  him  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  duties  of  the  office  with  an  increased 
salary ; he  resigned  his  office,  but  refused  to  give  up  any 
drawings  be  bad  prepared  while  holding  office,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  bis  plans. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that,  having  succeeded  in  a competition 
for  the  North  Biding  Infirmary,  after  carrying  out  the 
works  and  upon  rendering  up  the  building  to  the  corpora- 
tion, he  was  asked  by  the  town  clerk  to  deliver  up  the 
drawings.  He  maintained  they  were  his  own  property. 
The  town  clerk  said  the  corporation  would  go  to  law.  He 
(Mr.  Oliver)  said  that  if  they  would  not  make  it  expensive 
he  would  join  them  in  a friendly  lawsuit,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  principle.  The  committee,  however, 
dropped  the  matter,  and  he  retained  his  drawings. 

Mr.  Drew  said  a similar  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Bogers, 
against  whom  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  town 
council  of  Cusbel,  because  he  retained  bis  plans.  He 
consulted  counsel,  who  very  strongly  advised  him  not  to 
give  np  a single  paper.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
town  council  also  consulted,  and  received  similar  advice, 
for  the  matter  was  dropped.  Ho  knew  of  other  similar 
cases. 

Mr.  Hine  said  it  was  his  practice  to  bind  up  the  plans, 
bills  of  quantities,  contract,  and  every  paper  connected 
with  it,  into  one  book,  the  custody  of  which  had  always 
remained  with  him  as  the  umpire  between  builder  and 
client,  without  dispute  by  either. 

Alter  a leugihened  discussion,  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  unanimously “ That,  in  the  eipeiience  of 
the  delegates  present,  the  custom  of  the  architect  re- 
taining hia  plans  of  the  buildings  which  be  has  carried  out 
has  been  universally  adhered  to,  and  that  it  is  desirahleit 
should  be  maintained." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  carried  unanimously ; 
— “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  alliance  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  Koyal  institute  of  British  Architects  institute 
examinations  in  the  provinces." 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  in  place  of 
those  retiring Mr.  Hine  as  President;  Mr.  Rickman 
as  Vice-President  ; and  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  as 
Secretary.  


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  Pfesident 
and  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  gave  their  annual 
conve>'sazione,  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  received  the  visitors.  The 
rooms  were  filled  with  objects  of  art,  including 
many  capital  drawings,  and  a military  band  in 
the  lower  galleries  discoursed  excellent  music. 
The  attendance  was  numerous,  and  the  whole 
passed  off  agreeably. 


DRAINING  WITHOUT  SCIENCE. 

How  differently  a face  looks,  painted  by  two 
different  men.  One  will  make  a moderately 
dirty  little  boy  look  “as  clean  as  new  paint;” 
another  will  make  him  as  dirty  as  it  is  possible, 
by  a liberal  supply  of  oil  and  muddy  colour. 
The  processes  are  always  in  operation.  One 
runs  foul  of  the  other ; for  either  the  clean  little 
boy  is  allowed  to  trot  forth  first,  with  a certainty 
of  a dirty  little  boy  hanging  into  him  head  fore- 
most; or  the  dirty  little  boy  is  let  loose,  with  a 
certainty  of  coming  to  fisticuffs  with  some  clean 
little  boy.  I am  not  oue  of  those  who  like  to 
see  an  old  woman  step  up,  sepavate,  and  admo- 
nish the  combatants.  1 prefer  to  keep  a clear 
ring  and  witness  a fair  fight,  admiring  pluck  as 
much  in  the  washed  as  in  the  begrimed.  I have 
been  led  into  this  line  of  thought  by  “ Gar- 
goyles,” “ Stagnant  Lincolu,”  and  the  reply  of 
“A  Lincoln  Householder.”  The  former  makes 
Lincoln  a moderately  dirty  little  boy.  I call 
this  afact.  The  “ Lincoln  Householder”  makes 
it  a wonderfully  clean  little  boy.  I call  this 

a . However,  I am  not  going  to  do  the 

muddy  colouring  ; in  fact,  my  present  communi- 
cation has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Lincoln 
or  its  minster.  Upon  looking  over  my  notes, 
jotted  down  some  few  months  since, — I had  never 
been  in  Lincoln  before, — I find  this : “ The 
drainage  does  not  seem  so  very  good.”  Now, 
I may  remark,  that  I have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  filth  in  close  proximity  to  noble  archi- 
tectural  works,  that  I question  whether  I should 
have  troubled  to  note  any  fact  about  drainage 
unless  something  worse  than  nsual  had  struck 
me  or  my  olfactory  nerves.  “ A Lincoln  House- 
holder” cuts  any  excuse  for  snch  a state  of 
affairs  from  under  his  feet  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  stagnant  water.  I can  quite  sympathise 
with  him  as  a householder  and  tax-payer,  and 
can  easily  imagine  that  another  rather  heavy 
tax  for  a thorough  system  of  drainage,  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  already  has  to  bear, 
fills  him  with  a wholesome  terror.  Bub,  who  on 
earth  is  wild  enough  to  suggest  a system  of 
thorough  drainage  for  a place  like  Lincoln  ? A 
hill  like  that  upon  which  it  is  built  drains  itself 
naturally.  This  is  easily  demonstrated ; at 
least,  it  was  to  me  ; for  daring  my  ascent  of  the 
steep  hill  (no  wrong  name,  I can  assure  the 
infirm),  I witnessed  some  of  the  good  honse- 
wives  emptying  domestic  utensils  into  the 


surface  gutters.  The  contents  of  such  vessels 
commenced  rapidly  finding  their  own  levels  by 
making  frothy  head  for  the  lower  portions  of  the 
town.  Should  the  drainage  below  be  no  better 
than  higher  np,  the  peculiarly  black  and  greasy 
appearance  of  the  streets  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Thismatberof  drainage  bringsme  to  mysubjeot. 
Drain  your  towns,  by  all  means,  but  utilise  the 
sewage.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  farming  need  not  be  told  the  vast  amount  of 
food  thrown^-into  the  sea,  or,  worse  still,  thrown 
where  it  becomes  our  deadly  enemy,  poisoning 
our  rivers,  plague-smibing  all  people ; evils  in- 
tensified by  another  sort  of  drainage, — the  drain- 
age of  the  oonntry.  We  have  been  doing  worse 
than  the  individual  did  who  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg.  We  have  gone  madly, — 
well,  say  unscientifically, — into  drainage.  We 
have  found  verdant  vales  not  verdant  enough  ; 
they  have  borne  us  crops,  bub  the  crops  have  been 
all  too  little  for  our  cravings.  We  have  sought 
for  the  place  of  the  lichen  and  the  willow ; we 
have  noted  the  resort  of  the  woodcock  and  snipe; 
and  in  our  wisdom  we  have  said,  " This  is  all 
wrong : bogs  do  not  fill  pockets,  aud  will  not 
grow  corn  well.  Improve  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Search  ye  out  rashes : ay,  here  is 
neglect  : drain  them  away.”  The  times  of 
good  Queen  Bees,  with  the  rush-bestrewn  floors 
and  rush-bottomed  chairs,  are  of  the  past;  they 
may  not  cumber  the  ground  any  longer : away  with 
them  and  their  memories.  Drain  the  land,  “ re- 
claim ” it,  and  make  it  valuable.  We  have  done 
this  with  a vengeance.  Farm  after  farm,  county 
after  county,  has  been  drained.  Swamps 
bloom  ; morasses  have  become  gardens ; moun- 
tain-sides vie  with  the  valleys  in  fruitfulness, — 
and  will  not  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  no 
water;  drought  has  assumed  a dreadful  and 
gigantic  aspect.  Each  summer  as  it  comes 
brings  its  increasing  terrors  ; each  winter  its 
fearful  inundations.  We  have  figuratively, 
almost  iu  fact,  laid  a coat  of  impenetrable 
armour  between  the  clouds  and  our  poor  land. 
The  rains  of  heaven  descend ; they  are  hardly 
allowed  to  kiss,  leave  alone  embrace,  it.  Can 
we  hope  for  fruitfulness  ? The  generous  streams 
fall  bub  to  be  hurriedly  driven  into  the  nearest 
channel ; from  the  channel  to  the  brook,  from 
the  brook  to  the  river,  and  then — for  a flood. 
The  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  floods  a dis- 
trict, bridges  are  swept  away,  cattle  destroyed, 
and  a small  amount  of  human  loss  may  add 
slightly  to  the  evils  ; but  we  enlarge  our  bridges, 
increase  our  waterway,  straighten  onr  rivers,  if 
we  can,  and  pitch  into  drainage  with  fresh 
vigour  ; and  then  summer  comes  again.  Wheat 
gets  into  ear,  with  no  straw  worth  speaking  of; 
the  hay  is  " light  in  the  bottom,”  and  seeds 
before  its  time  ; potatoes  are  as  big  as  marbles, 
when  they  ought  to  weigh  half-a-pound  apiece  ; 
and  the  town  waterworks  cut  ofl’  the  supply,  and 
there  is  no  water  to  boil  them. 

This  water  question,  so  far  as  we  in  England 
are  concerned,  is  assuming  a most  serious  aspect. 
The  architect,  as  well  as  the  engineer  and  land- 
owner,  is  involved  in  the  question.  Sites  are 
fixed  upon  for  houses,  and  houses  built,  the  water 
supply  duly  thought  of — sometimes  ; but  even- 
tually the  river,  which  has  worked  a ram,  fails 
in  giving  a head  of  water  sufficient  for  thp 
purpose.  If  a well  has  been  sunk,  matters  may 
be  almost  as  bad ; the  height  of  the  water 
decreases  year  by  year,  until  it  is  looked  upon 
with  doubt,  is  proved  unequal  to  the  require- 
ments, and  eventually  abandoned  for  a covered 
“ catch  ” tank. 

In  out-of-the-way  places,  where  the  pipes  of 
waterworks  have  not  yet  penetrated,  the  archi- 
teeb  has  often  been  driven  to  his  wits’-end  in 
meeting  and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  a regu- 
lar and  sufficient  water-supply ; and  unless  the 
subject  receive  a great  amount  of  attention, 
his  difficulties  in  this  respect  will  increase. 
However,  he  is  far  from  being  the  most  in- 
terested party  : the  question  concerns  the  nation 
at  large. 

I said  that  the  thorough  drainage  of  a town, 
and  the  thorough  drainage  of  a county  jointly 
caused  a great  evil,  and  were  directly  the  cause 
of  epidemics.  Our  cities  are  drained  as  a rule 
into  the  nearest  rivers : these  cities  have  orga- 
nised water-supplies ; the  water  falling  in  the 
winter  is  collected  into  tanks,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  rainfall  is  carried  to  the  sea.  Now  a 
natural  result  follows ; we  have  so  drained  onr 
country  that  springs,  which  have  hitherto  been 
unknown  to  fail,  fail  now  when  the  dry  season 
arrives, — the  rivers  become  low,  and  often,  were 
it  not  for  the  sewage  water  flowing  into  them, 
almost  dry  : the  result  is,  that  when  we  want 
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this  sewage  washed  immediately  into  the  sea, 
the  river  is  least  capable  of  doing  it;  the  filth 
accnmulates,  channels  become  shallow,  cnrrente 
sluggish,  and  thus  one  evil  produces  another. 

In  speaking  to  different  farmers  upon  the 
matter,  I have  not  uufrequently  been  told  that 
the  springs  in  certain  fields  have  failed  in  an 
extraordinary  manner ; upon  questioning  them 
as  to  drainage,  and  pointing  out  the  impossi- 
bility of  springs  supplying  water  if  their  supply 
is  cut  off  by  drainage,  they  have  told  me  that 
they  were  thinking  of  taking  np  the  drainage 
pipes  that  had  been  laid  down.  This,  in  some 
instances,  must  be  done,  unless  each  farm  is 
furnished  with  water-tanks.  Drainage  in  some 
counties  has  proved  but  poor  economy.  We  have 
turned  our  bogs  into  gardens,  and  our  gardens 
into  deserts.  We  have  been  unscientific  in  the 
matter.  Had  wo,  before  draining  to  the  extent 
we  have,  calculated  the  rainfall  to  each  acre, 
found  what  each  acre  required,  the  necessities  ot 
the  population,  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  strength 
of  the  current  required  to  retain  the  proper  depth 
in  the  channel,  and  fhe  collateral  questions  in- 
volved, wo  should  have  provided  artificial  springs 
before  destroying  the  natural.  We  should  then 
have  heard  less  frequently  of  floods,  of  fulling 
bridges,  of  floating  bay-stacks  and  cradles  with 
babies  and  cats,  of  stagnant  pools  iustead  of 
silvery  rivers,  of  fish  deati-nctiou  and  poisoning, 
of  dying  cattle,  of  bankrupt  farmers,  of  fever  and 
death.  M.  U. 


parliamentary. 

Unemployed  Labour. — On  going  into  Com- 
mitteo  of  Supply,  Mr.  M’Cullagh  Torrens  called 
attention  to  the  continued  want  of  employment 
in  many  of  the  great  towns,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  Government  to  do  something  for 
the  promotion  of  emigration  to  the  colonies,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  at  homo.  Ho 
would  have,  for  example,  as  he  said,  third-class 
ships,  like  third  class  or  like  Parliamentary 
trains  j and  to  every  workman  paying  down  31., 
he  would  give  a passage  by  these  ships  to  Canada. 
Other  members  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  a very  able  speech,  showed,  from  a 
host  of  documents,  that  trade  and  employment 
are  reviving  at  almost  alUho  centres  of  industry, 
and  that  the  unemployed  are  being  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed. The  revenue  returns,  he  said,  show 
that  the  working  classes  are  consuming  more 
sugar,  more  tea,  more  beer,  more  spirits,  and 
more  tobacco  than  ever.  Those  classes  are  de- 
positing more  in  the  savings-banks  and  contri- 
buting more  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  j and 
there  is  scarcely  an  indication  on  which  we  cau 
rely  that  does  not  point  to  increasing  prosperity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud. 

” All  the  facts,"  he  added,  *•  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, leave  not  a doubt  of  this— that  the  dis- 
tress is  not  greater  than  it  was  a year  ago,  that 
it  is  not  greater  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and 
that  it  is  decreasing.  Unquestionably,  there  is 
great  misery  in  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  local 
misery  elsewhere.  The  question,  then,  is— are 
we  to  legislate  on  this  subject ; are  we  to  go  back 
from  the  great  principle  we  have  always  acted 
upon  of  leaving  the  labour  market  free,  of  letting 
labour  take  care  of  itself?  I contend  that  wo 
ought  not  to  do  so  unless  a very  strong  case  is 
made  out.”  He  did  not  deny  that  there  still  re- 
mained enough  distress  and  want  of  employment 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Government  j but 
he  asserted  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  found, 
uot  in  reversing  all  our  past  legislation,  or  re- 
sorting to  extravagant  sohemes  of  education, 
but  in  removing  from  our  workmen  the  dis- 
advantages which  hampered  them  in  their  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  and  encouraging  the 
Belf-reliance  and  self-dependence  for  which  they 
were  distinguished.  Members  afterwards  spoke 
both  against  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gosoheu’s 
statistics  and  conclusions,  and  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

Cavalry  Barracks. — In  reply  to  Sir  C.  Dilke, 
Mr.  Cardwell  said  that  no  proposal  bad  been 
made  to  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Chelsea  for  the  purpose  of 
cavalry  barracks,  and  he  had  nob  thought  it 
necessary  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  This 
scarcely  agrees  with  what  has  been  stated  else' 
where. 

Tha  Neiv  Law  Courts. — Mr.  Ayrton  informed 
Lord  E.  Cecil  that  questioua  had  arisen  of  a 
very  complicated  character,  which  would  take 
some  time  to  so^ve,  in  relation  to  the  new  courts 
of  law,  which  it  was  desirable  to  solve  before 
the  plans  could  be  agreed  on  and  produced. 

Accommodation  Jor  Reporters  in  the  House. — 


Mr.  Ayrton  informed  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  House 
bat  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  oha- 
'■acter  of  the  accommodation  provided  in  the 
House  for  reporters,  and  he  was  about  to  sub- 
nit  the  results  to  her  Majesty’s  Government ; 
md  if  the  plan  which  he  had  prepared  should 
□e  approved,  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  House 
IQ  the  special  service  estimates. 

The  Kensington-road  Improvement  Bill. — The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  informed  the 
House  that  he  shall  postpone  this  Bill  till  next 
session.  The  matter  has  not  been  very  well 
managed,  and  opposition  to  a desirable  improve- 
ment was  unnecessarily  raised. 

The  Embassy  House  at  Constantinople.  — 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Eylands,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  said  that  in 
the  event  of  resolving  to  rebuild,  no  con- 
tract would  be  entered  into  before  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  table.  Should  the  estimate  be  laid 
before  the  House  this  session,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  a rough  one;  but  in  that  case  he  should 
do  his  best  to  make  it  os  accurate  as  possible. 


OPENING  OP  ARDINGLY  SCHOOLS. 

The  opening  of  Ardingly  Lower  Middle-Class 
School,  of  which  we  gave  a view  and  plan  in 
our  volume  fur  1867,  pp.  836, 837,  has  just  taken 
place. 

This  educational  establishment,  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Saviour’s  College,  is  situate  on 
the  slope  of  a hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Ouse,  and  is  visible  from  the  great  viaduct  on 
the  Brighton  Railway,  between  Hayward’s  Heath 
and  Baieombe  stations.  The  college  is  designed 
to  hold  1,000  boys  of  the  superior  artisan,  or 
small  tradesman  class  ; and,  for  the  small  sum  of 
Mi.  per  annum,  each  boy  is  boarded  and 
thoroughly  educated,  the  education  being  based 
on  Church  teaching.  The  institution  will  be 
self-supporting.  The  first  stone  of  the  buildings 
was  laid  by  Earl  Granville,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1861,  and  since  that  time  the  works  have  been 
pushed  steadily  forward,  and  are  now  far  ad- 
vanced. The  plan  consists  of  two  large  quad- 
rangles, the  lower  one  being  open  on  the  sonthern 
aide.  The  two  wings  of  the  lower  quadrangle 
have  accommodation  for  400  boys  in  eight  dor- 
mitories for  50  boys  each,  the  ground-floors  being 
occupied  by  class-rooms,  with  misters’  rooms  at 
the  end.  The  head-master’s  house  adjoins  on  to 
the  south  end  of  the  east  wing.  The  cross 
bnildinga  between  the  two  quadrangles  comprise 
the  upper  and  under  dining-halls,  and  the  two 
great  school-rooms,  which  occupy  the  whole 
space  under  the  chapel.  A tower  stands  between 
the  hall  and  the  chapel,  which  is  reached  by  a 
staircase  communicating  with  the  ante  chapel. 
The  upper  quadrangle  has  on  its  three  aides 
double  dormitories  for  600  boys,  with  class  and 
master’s  rooms,  and  separate  school-rooms  for 
the  very  young  boys.  The  kitchens  and  offices 
stand  westward  of  the  dining-hall,  and  form  a 
distinct  quadrangle.  The  ground  fails  rapidly 
towards  the  south-east ; a terrace  will,  therefore, 
be  carried  along  the  soatbern  front,  and  the 
quadrangles  kept  on  one  level ; below  the  terrace 
is  a steep  slope  with  a lake  at  the  bottom.  The 
River  Ouse  forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the 
estate.  The  style  adopted  is  simple  Early 
Pointed,  with  alternate  two,  three,  and  four  light 
cusped  windows  in  the  wings,  and  three-light 
traceried  windows  in  the  upper  dining-hall.  The 
materials  are  red  brick  for  the  walling,  and  for 
the  windows,  arches,  dormers,  bands,  and  other 
architectural  features,  the  local  sandstone,  which 
is  of  a light  brown  colour.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  brown  tiles  from  St.  John’s  Common.  The 
fittings  are  of  a very  simple  description ; the 
window-frames  and  casements  are  of  iron.  The 
sum  of  6,5S8i.  has  been  paid  for  the  site,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is  about  35,0001. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter, 
of  London.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Shoreham,  builder  to  St.  Nicholas 
College. 

The  buildings  at  present  erected  comprise  the 
two  wings  of  the  lower  quadrangle,  including  a 
portion  of  the  bead-master’s  house,  half  the 
cross  building,  the  kitchen,  and  the  offices.  These 
will  give  accommodation  for  the  head-master  and 
his  family,  fourteen  other  masters,  a staff  of 
servants,  and  450  boys — in  all,  about  500  persons. 
The  portion  of  the  cross  buildings  erected  con- 
sists of  the  upper  and  lower  dining-halls,  but  till 
the  chapel  is  built  the  lower  hall  has  been  fitted 
up  for  divine  service.  This  building  is  120  ft. 
long  and  62  ft.  high.  The  upper  hall  has  an 
open  roof  of  Memei  timber,  stained  'and  var- 


nished. The  two  wings  of  the  quadrangle  com-  \ 
pleted  are  each  162  ft.  long,  47  ft.  high,  and  i 
37  ft.  in  width.  The  space  across  the  quadrangle^  , 
which  is  covered  with  turf,  is  182  ft.  The 
buildings  will  occupy  about  three  acres. 

The  sohool,  which  already  numbers  250  boys,.  ; 
baa  hitherto  been  carried  on  at  Shoreham,  houses  • 
being  hired  for  the  purpose,  but  the  boys  will 
now  very  shortly  take  up  their  residence  at 
Ardingly. 


ON  THE  UTILISATION  OP  THE  HEAT*  i 
THAT  USUALLY  PASSES  AWAY  IN  I 
CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — Economy  in  fuel  has  been  justly  for  : 
some  time  a matter  of  scientific  investigation.  j 

It  has  been  well  known  that  heat  is  given  off' 
from  the  outer  surface  of  pipes,  shafts,  and  chim-  j 
uoys  whilst  transmitting  heat  that  has  been.  { 
produced  in  stoves  or  furnaces,  bub  the  quantity  1 
of  heat  in  such  cases  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
answer  the  end  of  warming  any  apartment 
through  which  they  may  pass.  The  ^power  of 
arresting  the  heat  usually  lost  by  passing  into 
the  open  air,  may  be  greatly  augmented  (as  will 
be  clear  to  any  mind  on  reflection)  by  causing 
the  air  of  an  apartment  to  pass  through  tubes, 
transfixing  such  flues  or  pipes,  but  in  no  way 
communicating  with  the  interior. 

For  some  years  past  I have  thrown  my  thoughts, 
into  this  subject, and  have  condneted  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  have  shown  me  that  a vast 
economy  of  fuel,  with  other  advantages,  may  be 
derived  through  means  used  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  principle  above  stated. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  proportion  of  heat 
that  is  afforded  by  fires  in  ordinary  stoves',  grates,. 
&c.,  to  the  apartment  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  I have  understood  and  believe  that  the  pro- 
portion is  small  compared  with  that  which  passes 
away  into  the  open  air.  It  has  been  stated  to- 
be  as  three  to  seven.  To  utilise  that  heat  which 
would  usually  pass  away  is  the  great  deside- 
ratum, and  I am  convinced  that  this  is  within, 
our  reach  to  a great  extent. 

The  following  are  the  plans  I would  recom- 
mend, and  the  objects  to  be  obtained  : — 

First.  Where  there  is  a narrow  chimney  or 
shaft  passing  through  an  apartment  connected- 
with  a fire  in  the  same  room,  or  in  a lower  room, 
warmth  may  be  communicated  by  transfixing 
such  chimney  with  tubes  obliquely,  so  that  the 
air  of  the  apartment  passing  through  from  their 
lower  to  their  upper  extremities  shall  bo  heated, 
and  passing  into  the  room  will  of  necessity  warm 
the  whole  air. 

On  taking  possession  of  a cottage  which  I had 
purchased,  I found  just  such  a narrow  chimney 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  for  two  years  by 
such  means  this  room  has  been  kept  warm  when-, 
ever  a fire  has  been  lighted  in  the  room  below. 
This  is,  however,  an  imperfect  instance  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  plan.  It  will- 
be  found  that  the  surplus  heat  pi’oduced  by  a 
fire,  and  which  would  ordinarily  pass  away  by 
the  chimney,  may  with  great  facility,  in  many 
cases,  be  given  to  adjoining  rooms  on  the 
same  or  upper  floors,  and  this  may  be  accom- 
plished,— 

Secondly,  as  follows: — Where  a chimney  runs- 
opwards,  through  a wall  which  divides  the- 
room  in  which  the  fire-place  is  placed  (connected- 
with  such  chimney)  from  another,  the  super- 
abundant heat  may  easily  be  conveyed,  instead 
of  going  off  by  the  chimney,  to  the  apartment 
behind  the  wall.  An  opening  for  this  purpose 
may  be  made  at  the  back  of  the  stove  above  the- 
fire,  and  through  the  wall,  into  which  an  earthen 
pipe  may  be  introduced,  of  sufficient  length  to- 
allow  an  elbow  of  a metallic*  pipe  to  be  fixed, 
iu  which  a valve  or  damper  should  be  inserted. 
From  this  elbow  a flue  may  be  carried  upwards, 
or  in  any  other  direction,  through  which  have 
been  inserted  small  tubes,  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  in 
diameter,  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  pipe 
may  be  carried  through  the  floor  to  the  apart- 
ment above  and  beyond,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  that  may  be  uanally  transmitted 
from  the  fire  beneath. 

The  size  of  the  pipe  may  be  varied ; but  that 
which  I have  employed  is  about  7i  iu.  in 
diameter.  This  plan  I have  put  into  operation 
in  two  instances,  and  have  kept  warmed  six 
rooms,  during  the  last  two  winters,  by  two  fires. 
The  temperature  varying,  of  course,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fire,  and  the  external  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  it  may  be  said  that  proper  pro- 


* I hare  tried  a variety  of  roetels,  and  at  prtseiit,^!''^ 
preference  to  tinned  iron. 
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h'  vieion  must  be  made  for  the  safe  transmission 
i.1  through  the  flooring,  although  the  heat  never 
h rises  to  a dangerous  degree ; and  also  the  pipe 
111  at  its  further  extremity  mast  bend  by  a slanting 
[»  elbow  into  a chimney  (in  my  case  it  is  the  same 
'a  ohimney).  It  must  be  further  observed,  that 
Itf  the  stoves  above  alluded  to  are  Eomford,  or 
“register,”  stoves,  and  that  the  heat  requires  to 
be  shat  out  from  the  chimney  by  the  register- 
flap,  or  by  a damper  above  the  fireplace,  so  as 
to  send  it  backwards  into  the  pipe.* 
j Thirdly.  The  same  effect  may  bo  produced 
a by  building  a narrow  shaft  of  brickwork  at  the 
y back  of  an  interior  wall,  having  a fireplace  on 
a the  opposite  side,  through  which  shaft  small 

3 metallic  tubes,  the  same  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, varying  from  2 in.  to  3 in.  in  diameter, 
H are  introduced  obliquely,  the  shaft  itself  com- 
II  munionting  with  the  fireplace  as  before  described, 
ij  and  furnished  with  a damper.  This  plan  I have 
D carried  out  by  building  a brick  shaft  behind  my 
I'  kitchen  fire,  which  for  two  years  has  communi- 
]i  cated  sufficient  warmth  to  a room  behind  and  to 
I a bedroom  above  it,  the  shaft  terminating  in  the 
I upper  part  of  the  kitchen  chimney. 

Fonithly.  The  object  aimed  at  may  be  ob- 
t tained  by  substituting  for  the  pipe  a bos  of  the 
I oeoessary  size  transfixed  by  small  tubes  either 
) obliquely  or  perpendicularly,  according  to  con- 
r venience,  the  box  having  two  openings,  one  for 
I ihe  admission,  and  the  other  for  the  exit  of  the 
I products  of  the  fire. 

! A small  church,  with  a high-pitched  roof,  65  ft. 
i in  length,  by  21ft.  in  breadth,  has  been  con- 
I venienbly  warmed  by  this  contrivance  for  the 
1 last  three  years.  The  stove,  which  is  15  in.  by 
I 17  in.  in  dimensions,  stands  ont  of  sight  in  a 
m small  shallow  well  at  the  end  of  the  building, 
I surrounded  with  brickwork  ; the  box  through 
I which  the  products  of  the  fire  pass  is  in  length 
r 48  in.  by  10  in.  in  breadth,  and  36  in.  in  depth, 
I and  is  transfixed  by  16  tubes,  some  nearly  bori- 

Izontal,  and  some  perpendicular.  The  draught 
from  the  stove  is  made  to  pass  from  one  corner 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  across  to  an  opening  at 
the  opposite  corner  at  the  top,  where  it  passes 
i into  the  chimney. 

' On  experimenting  with  this  limited  apparatus, 
i I found  that  the  box  and  tubing  did  not  suffi- 
C;  cienlly  economise  the  heat  produced  by  the 
I stove,  and  I thoronpou  attached  a second  box, 
-36  in.  by  10  in.  by  36  in.  in  dimensions,  and  have 
it  thereby  fairly  accomplished  the  desired  end.  In 
t|  the  stove  cokef  is  exclusively  burned,  and  ^each 
r day  costs  only  from  6d.  to  8d. 

The  temperature  of  the  church  can  be  usually 
i -sufficiently  raised  in  about  four  hours.  The  only 

?'  observation  that  I would  further  add  is  that 

1 this  principle,  viz.,  of  warming  the  air  of  apart- 

r meuts  by  the  surplus  heat,  which  ordinarily 

I passes  away  by  communioating  it  to  the  air,  by 
•its  passing  through  small  tubes,  as  above 
t described,  may  be  carried  out  in  a variety  of 

I ways,  as  I have  proved  by  making  other  expori- 

j -meuts,  and  that  with  proper  adjustment  it  may 

i be  made  to  conduce  also  to  the  ventilation  of 

B apartments  by  the  external  air  so  warmed  in  its 

passage. 

As  my  object  is  simply  to  communicate  a 
a means  of  comfort  and  economy  procured  at  small 
9 expense,  from  which  I myself  and  some  of 
I my  friends  have  derived  benefit,  allow  me  to 
1 make  use  of  your  widely-spread  journal  for  this 
];  purpose.  John  Whiting,  M.D. 

(Member  of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Physicians, 
London). 


STEAM  CULTURE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Wenlock  Farmers’  Club, 
T,  -reported  in  the  Shrewslury  Chronicle,  a paper 
»■  was  read  by  Mr.  Stables  “ On  the  Advantages  of 
Steam  Culture,”  &c.,  from  which  the  following  is 
-condensed. 

What  is  the  relative  cost  of  steam  and  horse 
-iachle?  ....  As  a principle, allowing  a 12-horse- 
: power  set  to  cost  600J.,  including  all  etceteras, 

-•  that  amount  involves  a sum,  for  interest,  of  301. 
per  annum  ; that  is,  for  the  power  of  18  horses, 
with  the  implements  of  culture.  Suppose  that 
' 18  horses  of  ordinary  stamp,  should  be  bought 

for  301.  each,  and  the  implements  required  in 


• The  register  llap  or  damper  ia  the  chimaey  maybe 
so  arraaged  as  to  regulate  the  q^uanlity  of  heat  communi- 
cated to  the  pipe. 

_ t The  damper  should  be  kept  open  above  the  fire  when 
there  is  smoke,  and  that  within  the  pipe  should  be  closed. 
I fiud  it  best  in  all  cases  to  employ  coke,  as  it  communi- 
cates no  foulness  to  the  pipes.  Heat  from  gas-burners 
may  in  the  same  manner  be  utilised  as  well  as  purified  by 
*n  appropriate  apparatus. 


using  their  powers  on  the  land  cost  lOJ.  more, 
we  have  the  amount  of  51-01.  for  horses,  and 
1101.  for  implements,  making  a total  of  6501., 
which  commands  interest  to  the  amount  of 
321.  10s.  Were  the  extent  of  land  sufficient, 
and  the  circnmatancesof  the  farm  or  farms  con- 
ducive, BO  that  this  IS-horse-power  could  displace 
the  same  number  of  horses,  then  it  follows  that 
no  more  capital  is  required  to  farm  with  steam 
than  with  horses The  fact  must  be  pal- 

pable to  the  moat  uninitiated  -that  steam  tackle 
should,  with  proper  care,  and  if  adapted  to  the 
work  to  which  it  is  applied,  bo  worked  at  a much 
less  rate  of  deterioration  than  horses.  The  steam- 
horse  is  heedless  of  those  atmospheric  influonceB 
which  prove  bo  deleterions  to  the  varied  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  world.  Alike  a stranger  to 
attacks  of  colic  and  inflammation,  and  ignorant 
of  all  vicions  propensities,  it  uses  its  wondrons 
power  at  the  bidding  of  intelligence,  knowing 
no  other  will  but  that  of  its  attendant;  and  in 
the  development  of  its  strength,  it  is  alike  a 
stranger  to  galled  shoulders  and  wearied  limbs. 

The  iutroduotion  of  steam-cultivating  tackle 
into  any  neighbourhood  is  a matter  of  import- 
ance not  ouly  to  the  occupier,  but  to  the  pro- 
prietor. The  land  is  permanently  improved  by 
steam  cultivation.  How  is  this  ? Depth  of 
culture  tends  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  soil. 
Depth  of  culture  in  facilitating  the  action  of  the 
drains ; and,  making  the  land  more  constantly 
and  permanently  dry,  tends  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  While  these  facts  point  to 
increased  annual  value,  the  possession  of  tackle 
enables  a tenant,  by  increase  of  crops  and  by 
saving  of  expenditure,  to  combat  with  seasons, 
circumstances,  and  times  ; and  tends  to  ensure 
rent  punctually  and  fully  paid.  There  are  many 
enterprising,  indiistrions,  persevering  tenants 
who  would  be  glad  of  steam  power,  and  whose 
farms  are  well  adapted,  and  with  such  power 
would  make  a good  profit,  but  now  can  but 
manage  to  live  and  pay  their  way.  Maybe 
their  landlord  is  looking  out  for  money  invest- 
ment, and  is  glad  to  get  3 per  cent,  for  his 
surplus  income.  Why  not  invest  in  the  steam- 
cnltivating  tackle  fur  ihe  benefit  of  his  tenants  ? 
Why  not  lend  them  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  the  tackle  on  the  security  of  the  tackle  itself  P 
True,  there  are  some  occupiers  who  have  little 
mechanical  genius,  and  who  would  make  little 
profitable  use  of  a set  of  tackle.  Hut  this  is  not 
the  case  with  all,  and  the  principle  is  the  same. 


CATHEDRAL  RESTORATIONS. 

Rochoiter. — The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lead  to  the  restoration  and  renovation  of 
this  cathedral  at  no  distant  date.  For  many 
years  past  the  funds  from  the  suppressed 
canouries  of  the  cathedral  have  been  accumn- 
lating  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  theso  now  amount  to  between 
30,0001.  and  40,0001.  A strong  hope  is  now 
expressed  that  the  accumulated  funds  will  be 
expended  in  improving  the  cathedral,  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  removal  of  the 
old  block  of  bouses  ou  the  south  side  of  High- 
street  has  opened  np  a fine  new  view  of  the 
north-easteru  portion  of  the  cathedral.  A 
further  improvement  m’ght  be  carried  out  by  still 
further  throwing  open  this  partially  inclosed 
space,  and  making  a road  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cathedral  from  High-street. 

Ely. — Between  two  and  three  years  sgo,  Mrs. 
John  Thomas  Waddingtou,  of  Troyford  Lodge, 
near  Winchester,  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
great  western  portal  of  this  cathedral,  renewing 
the  richly  foliated  tracery  of  the  arches  and 
replacing  the  entire  series  of  marble  pillars. 
This  work  was  executed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Rattee  & Kett,  of  Cambridge,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  Mrs.  Waddington  was 
anxious,  at  the  time,  to  present  a pair  of  new 
oak  doors  to  be  ornamented  with  richly-wrought 
metal  work.  An  objection  was,  however, 
raised  to  the  displacement  of  the  old  doors, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Bishop  Eustacius,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  an  attempt  was  there- 
fore made  to  repair  them  by  cutting  away  all  the 
decayed  portions,  and  inserting  new  wood.  The 
result,  however,  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
patchy.  Experiments  were  tried  of  staining 
the  doors,  but  no  uniform  colouring  could  be 
obtained,  whilst  the  effect  of  the  ironwork  on  the 
darkly  stained  doors  was  altogether  lost.  Other 
experiments  were  made  of  painting  and  gilding 
the  ironwork,  which  were  equally  unsatisfactory. 
The  door  has  been  cased  with  now  oak,  and  the 
ironwork  replaced. 


Lincoln.  — An  interesting  experiment  has 
recently  been  made,  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  interior  of  this  edifice  without  the  onormous 
expenditure  of  restoring  certain  portions  of  tho 
fabric,  which  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  Tho  pillars  which  support  the  arches  of 
the  triforium,  or  angels’  choir,  have  been  at  some 
period  covered  with  whitewash,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  decay  of  the  stonework.  In  one  portion, 
above  the  presbytery,  the  whitewash  has  bpen 
removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  columns,  first 
smoothed  and  then  rnbbed  with  oil,  and  varnished. 
The  effect  of  this,  it  is  said,  closely  resembles 
that  of  polished  Piii’beck  marble,  and  serves  to 
throw  into  relief  the  foliage  and  tracery  with 
which  the  arches  are  so  elaborately  decorated. 


THE  GRANITE  CHURCH  IN  ABERDEEN 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Assumption,  Aberdeen,  which  was  opened 
on  December  20th,  1860,  is  tho  largest  in  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  the  dimensions  being, — nave, 
internal  length,  150  ft.  ; breadth,  30  ft.  6 in.  ; 
breadth  of  aisles,  each  16  ft.  9 in.;  total  width 
internally,  69  ft.  The  aisle  walls  are  20  ft. 
high,  tho  walla  of  the  nave  43  ft.,  and  the  height 
from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof  is  70  ft.  The  nave  is  divided  on  each  side 
into  seven  bays  by  piers  and  arches  of  polished 
Glasgow  freestone,  and  the  church  is  lighted 
from  the  clearstory  only  by  triple  lancets  above 
each  of  the  nave  arches.  Two  traceried  lancet 
windows  on  each  side  give  light  to  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  is  a large  traceriod  window  in  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  15  ft.  wido  and  30  ft.  high, 
divided  into  six  lights,  and  having  three  large 
circles  in  the  arch.  Externally  the  church  ia 
built  of  the  light  white  granite,  from  the  Kemnay 
Quarries,  Aberdeenshire.  The  entrance  to  the 
church  is  by  a moulded  doorway,  with  polished 
shafts  of  grey  and  red  granite. 

The  tower  is  at  present  carried  tip  to  the 
bottom  of  the  belfry-stage,  and  stands  60  ft. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  complete  the  spire,  the 
height  of  which,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
tho  cross,  will  be  200  fc. ; and  as  the  whole 
structure  is  to  be  of  granite,  to  correspond  with 
tho  present  work  of  the  church,  it  will  be  pecu- 
liar, if  not  unique.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  and  opening  into  the  north  aisle,  there  is 
a small  chapel.  There  are  besides  three  altars 
at  the  east  end  of  tho  church,  and  one  in  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle ; large  vestries  on 
each  side  of  tho  sanctuary  ; and  the  windows  of 
the  sanotuary  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  London,  There  is  a large  presbytery 
on  the  north-east  of  the  chnrch  for  the  resident 
clergymen ; and  more  recently  there  has  been 
added  a conventual  establishment,  of  very  plain 
description.  The  church  is  seated  for  1,400 
persons.  In  the  nave  between  the  arches,  and 
supported  on  large  moulded  corbels  above  the 
piers,  are  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  colossal 
size,  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Brodie, 
of  Aberdeen.  Tho  architect  of  the  church  was 
Mr.  Alexander  Ellis. 


NEW  BANKING  HOUSE,  NEWCASTLE. 

UPON-TTNE. 

Owing  to  the  great  want  of  accommodation  in 
the  premises  ocenpied  by  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  in  Newcastle,  it  was  a short  time 
ago  decided  to  erect  a now  building,  with  archi- 
tectural  pretensions.  An  expensive  site  was 
purchased  at  the  corner  of  Dean-street  and 
Mosley-street,  and  the  preliminary  work  having 
already  been  accomplished,  the  foundation-stone 
has  been  laid  in  the  presence  of  a noraeroua 
body  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  company. 
The  new  building,  which  is  expected  to  cost 
from  14,0001.  to  15,0001.,  will  be  erected  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  West- 
minster, and  will  have  carved  fronts  of  86  ft.  in 
Mosley-street  and  39  ft.  in  Dean-street,  the 
entire  premises  extending  to  Sc.  Nicholaa- 
churohyard  in  the  rear.  Both  the  fronts  are  to 
to  be  constrncted  of  Kenton  stone.  The  building 
will  rise  to  three  stories  above  the  ground-level, 
the  lower  story  being  rusticated.  The  windows 
will  be  semioircolar  headed,  and  the  doorway 
will  be  ornamented  with  polished  red  shafts,  the 
arms  of  the  company  surmounting  the  entrance. 
The  windows  of  the  first  story  will  have  lonio 
columns  and  enriched  pediments  ; while  the  two 
upper  stories  will  be  entraced  by  pilasters  and 
cornice,  the  frieze  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the 
company,  date  of  its  establishment,  and  date  of 
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its  erection,  with  blocking,  which  completes  the 
building.  The  entrance  to  the  bank  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mosley-street  front.  The 
inteinal  arrangements  comprise  a banking-room 
of  over  70  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  in 
height,  being  spacioos  enough  for  thirty-five 
clerks.  The  ceiling  of  this  apartment  will  be 
fiat  in  the  centre,  divided  into  lozenge-shaped 
panels,  with  a groined  cove  all  round.  The 
treasury  will  be  constructed  of  brickwork,  with 
hardened  iron  lining,  and  contrivances  for 
insuring  perfect  security,  the  iron  safes  being  of 
Messrs.  Chubb’s  manufacture. 

The  contractor  for  the  edifice  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Elliott,  of  North  Shields  ; and  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
Glover,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


LIFE  BY  THE  LIFFET. 

An  important  case,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
has  just  been  decided  in  the  Dublin  Law-courts, 
in  which  a woman  claimed  and  got  damages  from 
the  corporation  for  the  loss  she  sustained  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  who  was  employed  by  the 
corporation,  and  who  met  his  death  by  the  foul 
gases  in  the  Dublin  sewers.  The  culpability  of 
the  corporation  was  fully  proved,  and  the  sheer 
neglect  they  had  from  time  to  time  exhibited  in 
not  remedying  that  hideous  scandal  and  disgrace 
of  Dublin,  the  Lifi’ey  and  its  feculent  tribu- 
taries. 

The  case  of  Anne  Lougbman  v.  The  Corporation 
of  Dublin  is  really  a most  important  one,  and  we 
hope  the  verdict  obtained  against  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Dublin  will  shame  them  into  action 
in  abolishing  at  once  an  acknowledged  nuisance, 
by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  methods  so  often 
pointed  out  by  us  for  the  purification  of  the  river 
Lifi’ey. 

The  Dublin  press,  some  of  whose  proprietors 
are  aldermen  or  town  councillors,  have  acted 
with  a suspicious  silence  in  not  noticing  this 
law  case,  because  of  the  example  it  makes.  But 
enough  for  the  day,  as  we  shall  probably  next 
week  afford  our  readers  some  additional  evidence 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin,  and  life  by 
the  Liffey. 


EASTBOURNE  PIER. 

This  favourite  and  prosperous  watering-place 
was  on  Monday,  13th,  the  scene  of  gay  festivities 
in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  the  new  pier 
by  Lord  Edward  Cavendieh,  one  of  the  county 
members,  and  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
This  pier,  the  opening  of  which  we  mentioned 
last  week,  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Birch,  by 
whom  the  first  pier  of  the  kind  was  erected  at 
Margate  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  who  has 
been  the  designer  and  constructor  of  those  at 
Brighton,  Scarborough,  Blackpool,  and  other 
watering-places. 

The  new  pier  when  completed  will  be  about 
1,000  ft.  in  length,  with  a minimum  width  of 
22  ft.,  increasing  to  a width  of  135  ft.  at  the  head, 
which  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  provided  with 
all  necessary  facilities  for  landing  and  embarking 
passengers  from  steam-vessels  and  pleasure- 
boats.  The  arrangement  of  weather  screens 
made  of  glass,  as  on  the  Brighton  Pier,  has  been 
adopted  here. 

The  entire  superstructure  rests  on  iron  columns 
fixed  into  the  ground  by  means  of  screw  piles; 
and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Head, 
Wrightson,  Co.,  of  the  Teesdal©  Ironworks. 


HULL  WORKING  MEN’S  -ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  building,  situate  in  the  Corporation  Field, 
is  a wooden  erection,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Smith,  architect.  It  baa  been  constructed  by 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  Halt,  contractors,  of  this  town. 
The  building,  with  its  enclosures,  stretches  across 
the  north  end  of  the  Corporation  field — a dis- 
tance of  more  than  300  ft.,  and  it  has  a frontage 
to  Park-street.  Between  the  building  and  the 
street  the  ground  is  laid  out  attractively.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ground,  opposite  the  porch,  is 
a large  artistic  fountain.  On  each  side  of  the 
path  is  an  enclosure,  with  a flower-bed  in  the 
centre,  and  two  large  stone  eagles  are  also  placed 
in  front  of  the  building.  The  front  is  stained, 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  exterior  have  been 
painted  a stone  colour.  The  central  and  main 
poriion  of  the  building  is  150  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide,  and  45  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
The  annexes  on  each  side  are  15S  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high.  In  the  centre  of 
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the  hall  there  has  been  constructed  a fountain, 
and  around  it  have  been  placed  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  The  fine-art  depart- 
ment is  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
is  90  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  lighted  in  the 
daytime,  the  same  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
exhibition,  from  the  roof. 


THE  SMALL  BEGINNINGS  OF  GREAT 
ENDINGS. 

A POOE  woman  in  Constantinople,  the  other 
day,  was  about  to  go  to  the  upper  floor  of  her 
living-place  to  bring  down  the  mangal,  or  pan 
of  lighted  charcoal,  for  cooking ; but,  feeling 
lazy — the  day  was  warm — sent  her  child  for  it. 
The  child  let  the  pan  fall  on  the  stairs,  near  a 
window-curtain  ; and  the  result  of  the  woman’s 
change  of  mind  was  that  terrible  fire  we  have 
all  heard  of,  which  has  reduced  30,000  per- 
sons to  destitution,  utterly  destroying  many 
hundreds  of  them,  and  some  thousandsofhouses. 
If  a neighbour  bad  given  the  poor  woman 
10,0001.  not  to  send  the  child,  it  would  have 
been  a good  bargain. 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION-STONE  OF 
THE  STANLEY  HOSPITAL.  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  company  with  about 
200  gentlemen,  has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Stanley  Hospital. 

The  ground  for  the  hospital  has  been  given  by 
the  Earl,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  scheme, 
which  includes  a trial  of  the  cottage  plan  of  hos- 
pitals, will  be  not  less  than  15,000Z. 

In  aid  of  the  hospital  funds  there  has  been  a 
/yte  of  four  days  at  Stanley  Park,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary sum  of  10,0001.,  free  of  costs,  has  been 
thereby  realised. 

The  principal  building  is  to  have  a frontage  of 
300  ft.  to  the  Stanley-road,  and  will  consist  of  a 
central  building  of  50  ft.,  and  two  wings  of  60  ft. 
The  northern  wing  will  contain  a small  chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  the  southern  the 
waiting-room  and  dispensaries  for  out-door 
patients.  The  buildings  allotted  to  the  in- 
patients are  to  be  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  and  will  be  erected  on  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  cottage  plan.  They  are  to 
comprise  four  wings,  each  wing  consisting  of 
four  wards,  and  each  ward  will  contaiu  five  beds, 
giving  to  each  patient  1,100  or  1,200  cubic  feet 
of  air.  All  surgical  oases  will  be  treated  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  medical  cases  being  dealt 
with  on  the  second  story.  Every  accommodation 
in  the  shape  of  bath-rooms  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus has  been  provided  for  ; and  when  the  plan 
is  complete,  it  is  calculated  that  there  will  be 
space  for  176  beds,  although  at  the  commence- 
ment it  is  expected  only  to  provide  for  a portion 
of  these  at  an  expense  of  8,OOOZ.  to  lO.OOOZ.,  and 
to  finish  the  design  as  funds  may  accrue.  The 
part  to  be  first  proceeded  with  will  be  the  main 
building  fronting  Stanley-road,  which  will  give 
accommodation  to  about  fifty  in-patients,  in 
addition  to  the  dispensaries  for  out-door  patients. 
The  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Wainwright  & Son,  of 
Liverpool.  


JOHN  OF  LEYDEN’S  CARD-TABLE, 
MUNSTER. 

This  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  now  serves  a purpose 
much  at  variance  with  the  object  for  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  made.  It  is  now 
the  “ Credence-table,”  for  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral  at  Munster.  It  seems  to  be  of  rather 
an  earlier  style  than  that  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  the  notorious  fanatic,  who  styled  himself 
“ King  of  Munster  and  Jerusalem,”  and  who 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Munster  in  the 
year  1534.  However,  it  most  be  remembered 
that  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  in  use 
in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  remained  very 
pure  and  free  from  classicalism,  down  to  a very 
late  date.  This  table  is  made  of  pine  wood,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  SCHWABISCH- 
GMUND,  GERMANY. 

Recently  we  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
interesting  town  Schwabisch-Gmund,  near  Stot- 
gard,  with  a view  of  the  doorway  of  Holy  Cross 
Church  there.*  Although  the  town  contains 


* Bee  pp.  365-367,  anla. 
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now  only  about  5,000  inhabitants  it  has  as  many 
as  twelve  churches,  ten  of  which  are  still  need 
for  religious  purposes.  There  are  also  remains 
of  two  others,  so  that  before  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  all  the  religious  ofdera 
were  suppressed  here,  there  must  have  been  afe 
least  fourteen  churches.  Six  of  these  are  outside 
the  walls,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
originally  the  town  had  very  extensive  suburbs,  I 
that  have  ceased  to  exist. 

We  will  begin  our  renewed  description  of  the 
churches  with  those  that  are  extra-mural, and  the 
first  which  will  occupy  our  attention  is  St.  Sa-  i 
viour’s.  This  building  is  one  oftbe  moat  singular  , 
iu  Europe  : it  is  a small  church  of  two  stories,  ' 
both  of  which  are  out  out  of  the  rock ; at  the 
south-west  angle  is  a lofty  octagonal  tower,  now  . 
crowned  by  a dome ; and  at  the  east  end  is  a ; 
kind  of  open  gallery.  These  are  the  only  por- 
tions of  this  singular  building  (if  it  can  be  called 
a building)  which  are  nob  out  out  of  the  solid 
rook.  The  lower  church  is  evidently  of  a much 
earlier  date  than  the  upper  one  ; it  is  a kind  of  i 
crypt  of  very  irregular  plan.  Near  the  east  end 
is  a large  crucifix,  with  attendant  figures,  about  | 
life-size,  of  the  very  rudest  workmanship  : this  | 
is  probably  as  old  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  oen-  | 
tury.  The  upper  church  is  probably  not  earlier  I 
than  the  fifteenth  century  ; it  is  a simplo  j 
parallelogram  about  50  ft.  long  by  20  ft.,  and,  like  1 
the  lower  church,  is  entirely  cot  out  of  the  l 
rock : it  is  adorned  with  a great  deal  of  rude, 
though  late,  sculpture  ; a good  old  picture  of 
the  “ Seven  Dolours,”  very  much  in  the  style  of 
A.  Diirer  ; and  some  very  bad  modern  glass. 
There  is  an  external  pulpit,  and  a series  of 
“ Calvary  chapels  ” are  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  flights  of  steps  leading  to  this  church. 

Two  of  the  other  churches  outside  the  walls 
are  quite  similar  in  plan.  They  each  consitt  of 
a lofty  octagonal  chancel,  and  a low  vaulted  nave 
of  three  bays  ; the  chancel  arch  is  in  both  cases 
filled  with  a metal  grill,  which  in  one  case  is 
ancient. 

Of  the  churches  within  the  walls  three  are 
worthy  of  notice,  St.  John’s,  the  Prancisoan 
Church,  and  the  superb  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  we  previously  described. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  is  the  most  ancient 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Gmund  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower  Church  of  SL  Saviour).  Ib 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, a tower  at  the  cast  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  an  apsidal  chancel.  The  nave,  aisles,  and 
tower  are  of  a very  rich  and  singular  Romauesquo 
character;  the  chancel  is  Third  Pointed.  This 
church  is  said  to  have  been  inexistence  in  the  year 
1102,  but  very  little  of  the  present  building  can 
date  from  that  period.  The  remarkable  Pseudo- 
Classical  detail  of  the  tower  and  portions  of  the 
nave,  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  groat 
richness  of  the  ornamentation,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  building  does  nob 
date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  last  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth. 

The  tower  (of  which  we  now  give  a view)  is 
a beautiful  specimen  of  the  latest  Romanesque 
style.  The  spire  with  which  it  is  crowned  ia 
covered  with  green  and  yellow  glazed  tiles,  which 
are  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Ib  ia 
probable,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  spire  ia 
original. 

This  church  is  being  thoroughly  well  restored, 
and  all  the  plaster  abominations  and  trumpery 
altars  and  furniture  with  which  it  was  disfigured 
during  the  last  century,  are  being  removed,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  others  more  in  harmony  with 
the  style  of  the  church.  The  plaster  vaulting  of 
the  nave  is  also  being  removed,  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  a flab  boarded  ceiling,  restored  from 
portions  of  the  ancient  one  which  have  bee» 
brought  to  light.  Very  interesting  remains  of 
ancient  decorative  painting  have  also  been  found 
under  the  thick  coating  of  stucco  which  dis- 
figured the  walls  of  the  nave.  When  the  resto- 
ration is  completed  this  church  will  be  a gem  of 
late  Romanesque  architecture.  We  should  nob 
omit  to  mention  the  doorways  of  this  church, 
which  are  very  rich  and  beautiful.  They  are 
adorned  with  carved  shafts  resting  upon  the 
backs  of  lions,  and  all  the  tympana  are  filled 
with  sculpture. 


EEFERENCES. 

A.  Cornice  trader  spire. 

B.  Cornice  above  broach. 

C.  Cornice  under  broacb. 

D.  Base  table. 

E.  Arch-mould  of  windows  of  lower  storr. 
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THE  NOETHEEN  AECHITEOTUEAL 
STUDEi^TS’  SOCIETS". 

The  first  annual  report  of  this  little  body 
(the  members  at  present  only  number  fourteen), 
reviewing  progress,  says, — 


“ Ou  the  14tli  of  December  the  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  the  president  {W.  L.  Newoombe),  and  since 
then  seven  papers  have  been  read  and  discussed,  namely  : 
“The  Studies  of  a Young  Architect,"  by  W.  8.  Hicks  ; 
‘‘Landscape  Gardening,"  by  W.  Bedlington  ; “ Decora- 
tion,” by  C.  Hall;  “Villa  Architecture,"  by  J.  H. 
Morton;  “Domestic  Architecture,"  by  J.  Oswald; 
“ Foundations,"  by  G.  D.  Oliver  ; and  “Timber  used  for 
Building  Purposee,”  by  E.  Thornhill.  Besides  the  in-door 
ineetingB  of  the  society,  at  which  these  papers  formed 
the  principal  business,  two  out-door  meetings  haveibeen 
held,— the  first  at  Seaton  Delaval  Hall,  and  the  second  at 
St.  Nicholas’s  steeple,  and  the  Mining  Institute,  New- 
castle, 

The  committee  remind  the  members  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  society  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture,  from  the  buildings  tbat  remain  around 
them ; and  that  the  rules  require  the  members 
to  contribute  original  drawings  of  such  ex- 
amples. 


A WORKMAN  ON  THE  FREE  LIBRARIES 
QUESTION. 

Sm,— The  recent  paper  in  the  Builder  on  the 
subject  of  Public  Free  Libraries  will,  I hope,  be 
the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  present  position  of  that  important  and 
national  question.  The  reflection  on  its  perusal 
must  have  a depressing  effect  on  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
working  classes  ; and  it  show’s  that,  in  relation 
to  the  library  question,  and  the  intelligence 
of  vestrymen  and  the  masses,  in  spite  of 
all  the  boasting  of  England’s  greatness,  she 
must,  when  compared  on  this  question  with  the 
smallest  Continental  state,  be  called  Little 
Britain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  no  intelligent 
foreigner  rends  the  reports  announcing  the 
failures  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  put 
the  Act  in  operation,  or  the  arguments  used 
against  the  Act  by  her  free  and  enlightened 
citizens,  or  he  will,  no  doubt,  think  that 
England  is  fast  drifting  into  the  senile 
state,  and  that  in  the  transition  period  public 
spirit  is  dead,  and  the  people  have  lost 
all  interest  in  mundane  concerns.  The  report 
of  Mr.  Ewart’s  committee  showed  how  defi- 
cient this  country  was  in  free  libraries,  and 
how  far  behind  we  were  twenty  years  ago  in 
comparison  with  other  oonntries.  At  that  period 
every  great  Continental  town  bad  collections  of 
books  accessible  to  all  classes.  In  France,  there 
were  107  free  libraries;  in  Tuscany,  nine;  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one.  Thus,  in  the 
matter  of  promoting  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people  by  reading,  England  was  then  eight 
times  behind  what  was  at  that  time  considered 
despotic  and  benighted  Tuscany.  Turning  from 
01  oonntries  to  capitals, the  results  are  the  same.  At 
fli  that  time  Paris  had  seven  free  public  libraries; 
f;  Copenhagen,  three.  The  whole  population  of 
«i  Denmark  is  not  much  beyond  half  the  inhabi- 
“•  tants  of  London ; and  yet  the  chief  city,— not 
larger  than  a middle-sized  English  town,— had 
three  public  libraries  ; while  London  the  Great,  | 
the  mart  of  the  world,  with  a population  more 
in  number  than  eight  capital  cities  which  at  that 
time  had  twenty. four  free  libraries,  had  none; 
and  to-day,  there  is  but  one,  and  that  of  so  little 


Free  Libraries  Act  were  in  force  in  the  parish ; 
and  a requisition  was  presented  to  the  vestry, 
for  that  body  to  convene  a meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers on  the  5th  of  last  January.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  parochial  school-rooms,  Liver- 
pool-road,  Islington,  and  the  next  morning’s 
papers  stated  the  resolution,  “ That  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  be  adopted,”  was  carried,  the 
working  men  voting  for  the  Act,  the  vestrymen 
and  shopkeepers  against.  So  far  the  ignorance 
of  the  workmen  had  gained  a victory  over  the 
refined  culture  of  the  shopkeepers  and  vestry, 
men. 

Oq  the  22nd  of  January,  the  second  part  of 
the  business  relating  to  the  Act  commenced  in 
the  vestry,  by  one  of  its  members  moving  that 
the  vestry  appoint  commissioners  to  carry  out 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  result  of  the  motion 
created  a commotion  among  the  opposers  ; and, 
if  the  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  local 
press  is  to  be  credited,  it  created  a screaming 
farce,  which  had  not  its  equal  in  the  days  of 
nnreformed  Bumbledom.  After  the  farce  had 
been  played  out,  the  last  part  finished  with  the 
motion  being  rejected  by  53  to  4;  and  so  np  to 
the  present  stands  the  question,  in  the  great 
and  very  highly- civilised  parish  of  Islington. 
Another  failure  was  in  Shoreditch.  It  has  often 
been  lamented  that  the  workmen  in  England 
are  behind  the  workmen  in  other  countries,  in  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned.  It  is  said, — and 
the  “ Reports  from  her  Majesty’s  representa- 
tives respecting  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  abroad,”  confirm  it, — that  our  tastes  are 
low,  our  pleasures  degrading,  and  that  our  earn- 
ings are  largely  wasted  in  debasing  gratification  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  much  is  provided 
to  debase,  and  how  little  to  raise,  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  people,  there  is  nothing  to 
surprise  any  bub  those  who  are  strangers  to 
the  country.  Among  the  many  evils  caused  by 
the  want  of  free  libraries,  there  is  none  perhaps 
greater  than  the  narrow  views  partial  reading 
fosters.  Moat  of  the  small  tradesmen  have  their 
daily  pennyworth  of  paper.  It  may  be  Liberal  or 
Conservative.  The  penny  daily  paper  is  too  often 
the  whole  extent  of  their  reading.  Its  opinions 
they  take  for  their  guide  in  public  affairs ; and 
thus  it  is  there  is  so  much  party-rancour  and  so 
little  independent  thought  among  the  shop- 
keeping class.  My  employment  takes  me  a 
great  deal  among  tbat  class,  and  I find  they 
are  not  book-readers.  Being  somewhat  fond  of 
books  myself,  on  going  to  a house  I in  general 
take  a paasiug  glance  to  see  if  the  bookcase  is 
well  stocked,  and  I find  that  is  bub  rarely  the 
case;  and  therefore  we  canuot  wonder  at  the 
opposition  which  exists  to  the  establishment  of 
free  libraries ; for  of  all  distorted  visions  per- 
haps  mental  blindness  is  the  worst  and  moat 
hurtful  to  the  community.  Were  a free  library 
established  in  every  pariah,  that  class  would  be 
largely  benefited,  as  there  are  times  in  the  day 
when  they  are  almost  disengaged,  and  then  they 
could  visit  the  library  and  reading-rooms,  and 
study  the  various  questions  of  politics  and  trades 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  thus  form 
their  ideas  on  a broad  basis,  to  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  society.  There  is  another  class 
which  might  be  benefited,  for  it  is  to  be  remem 
bered  that  the  institution  would  be  open  to  all, 
and  that  is,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  the  Times  at  a penny  for  an  hour. 
Looking  at  it  only  from  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  they  would  receive  a great  advantage,  as 
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all  their  bearings,  and  yet  not  one  workman  iu  a 
hundred  reads  them,  or  knows  of  their  existence, 
although  the  articles  are  often  on  working  men’s 
questions,  and  are  of  greater  importance  to  them, 
than  to  any  other  class.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Contemporary  Reviexo  a working  man, — some, 
perhaps,  might  demur  to  the  title, — contributed 
a paper  “ On  Trade-Unions  from  the  Workman’s 
Point  of  View.”  There  is  no  doubt  many 
workmen  would  like  to  read  it,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  price  of  the  Review  is  more 
than  they  can  afford.  It  is  not  lent  at  the 
stationers’  libraries  ; and  I believe  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a reading-room  in  London  ; so  it  is  with 
the  Fortnightly,  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and 
Westminster  Reviews.  They  are  unknown  to  the 
earnest  workmen,  and  it  is  a sad  fact  they  are 
kept  in  the  dark  because  their  class  are  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  a high-class  literature  and 
bhepleasnre  and  advantages  of  knowledge.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  some  few  bright  spots  in  the  intel- 
lectual desert  of  England.  And  I ask,  why  ifc 
is  they  are  not  extended  to  all.  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  enjoy  the  feast.  And  it  cer- 
tainly behoves  the  people  of  this  metropolis  to 
labour  earnestly  until  the  great  stigma  is  re- 
moved, and  the  people  have  within  their  reach 
the  same  opportunities  for  mental  cultnre  which 
the  foreign  workmen  possess;  and  then  some 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the  workmen  will 
see  the  folly  of  wasting  their  substance  in  the 
gin-traps  * of  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
will,  when  possessing  the  purest  and  least  ex- 
pensive of  all  gratifications,  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  workmen  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  so  many  points  in  the  question ; and 
as  I have  merely  touched  the  outlines,  I hope 
you  will,  sir,  think  the  above  worthy  of  in- 
sertion ; BO  that  other  workmen  may  fill  up  the 
inner  lines,  and  at  last  we  shall  be  able,  by  a 
thorough  organisation,  to  pay  with  interest  those 
who  have  so  long  blocked  the  way  in  London. 

Jack  Plane. 
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is  a step  or  two  removed  from  the  working 
classes,  it  is  a still  greater  injury  to  the  working 
men,  as  the  leading  articles  of  most  of  the 
cheap  weeklies  give  distorted  ideas  of  the  habits 
of  the  upper  classes.  The  writers  in  most  cases 
are  levellers,  who  would  unhinge  and  raze 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  although  they 
are  great  at  pulling  down,  it  is  evident  their 
wisdom  would  nob  build  up  again.  It  is  strange 
the  dupes  who  believe  it  is  all  gospel  these  men 
preach  do  not  make  a few  inquiries  to  see  if 
their  idols  are  of  common  clay.  If  they  did  it 
wonld  be  found  that  the  proprietors  of  their 
favourite  papers  ape,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
manners  of  those  they  are  always  writing  down. 

The  want  of  books  and  free  libraries  is  felt 
among  the  class  of  workmen  who  are  called 
intelligent.  In  high-class  journals  and  reviews 
the  great  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  in 


remain  any  longer. 

Cl  Daring  the  last  month  I read  most  of  the 
^reports  of  what  are  called  the  May  Meetings, 
(liand,  wonderful  to  relate,  this  London,  which  is 
fi  BO  far  behind  in  providing  intellectual  food  for 
!th6  people,  but  which  has  more  diunkeries 
_}  and  more  drunkards  than  the  capitals  of  all 
K nations,  is  looked  upon  as  the  civiliser  of 
'the  world.  The  failure  of  one  mission  or  the 
CilBoccesB  of  another  was  recounted  by  a variety 
j “f  epeakers,  and  yet  there  were  some  important 
**^f*^i*'^  moral  failures  within  a short  distance 
.tiof  Exeter  Hall  which  were  not  enumerated  ; and 
if  the  same  sort  of  thing  had  happened 
.'  in  China  or  Madagascar,  it  would  have  found  a 
) I place  in  some  mission  report,  to  show  the  dark 
i' condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  time  back, 
>.  a few  working  men  in  Islington  thought  it  would 
. be  a great  advantage  to  the  parishioners  if  the 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  Attorney-General  has  consented  to  lodge 
an  information  against  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  motion  of  certain  residents  at 
Gravelly-hill,  for  depositing  the  sewage  matter 
near  the  outlet,  and  thus  causing  a nuisance  to 
the  aggrieved  persona. 

Mr.  Parchas,  the  engineer,  has  met  the 
Sewage  Committee  of  the  Bromsgrove  Local 
Board  at  the  Town-hall,  and,  the  details  of  the 
sewerage  plan  having  been  settled,  ioatraotions 
were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  working 
plans  and  epeoitioations,  upon  the  completion  of 
which  tenders  for  carrying  out  the  work  will  bo 
at  once  advertised  for, 

The  select  committee  to  whom  the  Thames 
Navigation  Bill  was  referred  have  agreed  to  a 
special  report,  in  which  they  say  : — 

It  appears,  on  the  CTklcnce  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  and 
otherwise,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  repeatedly 
had  under  consideration  the  best  means  of  utilising  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis,  but  that  nothing  etfeotual  has 
yet  been  done,  and  the  sewage  still  flows  into  the  rives 
Thames.  Your  committee  recommend  that  immediate 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  in  older  that  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  should  bo  utilised  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  until  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, your  committee  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
approve  the  bill  which  they  have  reported  to  the  House 
for  preventing  any  obstruction  to  the  navigation  ol  ibe 
river  Irom  the  flow  of  sewage  from  the  metropolilau 
outfalls,” 


THE  DISTORTED  STYLE. 


Sir, — Some  people  see  everything  through 
a distorted  medium.  Yonr  correspondent,  “ J.K.,” 
refers  to  “ the  reproduction  in  costly  stone  of 
the  toppling  lath  and  plaster  features  of  Old 
Edinburgh,’  now  excluding  dwellers  there  from 
plain  substantial  houses  so  much  required  by 
workmen,  and  also,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the 
ridgy  back,  piled  deep  and  high,  of  the  Old 
Town.” 

This  is  apparently  a hit  at  the  works  of  the 
City  Improvement  Trust.  Now,  although  tbo 
buildings  erected  under  the  cognisance  of  that 
body  are  iu  the  old  style,  they  are  of  strictly 
stone  construction,  and  in  none  of  them  is  any 
attempt  made  to  imitate  the  half-timber  style. 

When  I hear  a man  talk  of  a “ plain  substan- 
tial house,”  as  his  idea  of  a dwelling,  I at  onco 
have  a clue  to  the  amount  of  art-caUnre  ho  has 
enjoyed.  According  to  him,  nothing  in  stone 
is  substantial  unless  devoid  of  ornament,  and  no 
honse  comfortable  unless  rectangular  on  plan. 


” Gin  ” and  “ snaro,’’  or  “ trap,”  arc  synony- 
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To  be  perfecfc,  the  door  must  be  in  the  centre, 
and  flanked  .by  an  equal  number  of  windows ; 
if  the  whole  are  not  required  for  nse,  then  a 
blank  one  is  requisite  for  symmetry.  Of  coarse, 
the  chimneys  must  balance  also,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  effect  aimed  at  is  to 
set  the  smoko  from  them  to  fly  off  at  opposite 
angles!  (when  at  school  I used  to  manage  this 
with  slate  and  pencil).  Enter  this  model  dwel- 
ling and  you  find  its  occupant  has  no  idea  ot 
restricting  himself  to  what  is  plain  and  snbstan- 
tial  in  the  internal  decorations ; he  reserves  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  beautiful  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  his  friends.  Marble  walla  and 
ceilings  ; doors  of  oak,  walnut,  and  maple  (?)  j 
carpets  with  roses  2 ft.  in  diameter  j lovely  hearth- 
rugs with  peacocks  depicted  thereon  ; and  fnrni- 
tnre — why  describe  it  ? — of  the  orthodox  type. 
In  fact,  our  model  man  prides  himself  upon  being 
orthodox  in  everything  : the  beaten  track  is  the 
right  way : diverge  from  it  and  you  are 
anathematised.  , , i i 

The  new  streets  referred  to  certainly  do  lact 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ones,  but  these  were  the 
work  of  many  minds.  If  various  architects  had 
been  allowed  to  design  the  respective  elevations 
for  their  clients,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
architects  of  the  Trust,  greater  variety  and  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  old  streets  would  most 
probably  have  resulted.  Victoria-street  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  this  ; and,  although 
modern,  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  bits  in 
cho  City. Dl-n  Edin. 


devote  hie  best  energies  to  perform'  the  daties  sitis- 

view  still  further  to  lessen  the  objection  ei- 
nressed  your  memorialist  is  authorised  to  state  that, 
should  your  Honourable  Board  grant  his  prayer  the  pre- 
sent district  survevor  of  South  Islington  will,  wiihm 
twelve  months  from  that  event,  place  his  resignation  m 
your  hands,  to  be  dealt  with  as  your  Honourable  Board 
laydesire.  Sidhet  Gonwiff. 


Twenty-four  candidates  presented  themselves, 
or  were  represented  by  medical  certificate. 

From  these,  six  were  selected  by  vote  to  go  to 
the  poll.  On  the  first  voting  after  the  selection 
the  cnudidates  stood  in  the  following  order 
1.  Mr.  Tabberer;  2.  Mr.  S.  Godwin;  3.  Mr. 
Matthews;  4.  Mr.  Lansdowa ; 5.  Mr.  Piper; 
6.  Mr.  Notley;  and  ultimately  Mr.  Tabberer 
was  elected.  


CEURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  the  Anlaby-road,  Hull,  a chapel,  now 
approaching  completion,  for  the  use  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  has  suffered  consider- 
ably from  a gale  of  some  violence.  The  roof 
(to  a great  extent  completed)  gave  way  under 
the  effect  of  the  wind,  and  m one  mass, 
the  greater  part  falling  into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  breaking  the  gallery  timbers  and  de- 
stroying nearly  all  the  woodwork  which  had  been 
fixed,  and  doing  very  serious  damage.  The 
chapel  inside  appears  one  mass  of  broken  spars 
and  timbers  and  iron.;  The  accident,  besides 
delaying  the  progress  of  the  work,  will  be  a 

serious  loss  to  the  contractor. While  some 

men  were  repairing  a well  at  New  Crane,  Wap- 
ping,  one  of  them  descended,  and  when  within 
a few  feet  of  the  bottom  the  whole  of  the  walling 
of  the  well  foil  in  apon  him.  Immediate 
efforts  were  made  to  extricate  him,  but  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  getting  him  out  alive,  the 
well  being  60  ft.  deep.  When  the  rubbish  was 
removed  to  within  about  40  ft.  of  the  bottom, 
the  sufferer  was  heard  shouting  to  those  above, 
who  redoubled  their  exertions  to  save  him,  and 
at  half-past  six  the  poor  prisoner  was  set  free, 
without  a bone  broken,  but,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
very  much  bruised.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his 
Qltimate  recovery. 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  BY: 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP 
WORKS. 

On  the  17tb  inst.  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  met  to  appoint  a surveyor  under  the 
Building  Act  for  the  district  of  Greenwich. 

The  following  document  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  : — 


"The  reipecffid  Memorial  of  SIDNEY  OODWIN, 
Fellow  of  Ike  Royal  Imtilute  of  BrilUk  ATChitecU.  ^ 
Sir  and  Gentlemen,  — Tour  memorialist  venturea  to 
approach  you,  and  to  say, — . , 

That  be  has  passed  seventeen  years  in  daily  assistiug  to 
euperrise  buildings  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acta,  j 
with  the  object  in  view  of  being  appointed  a district  sur- 
veyor, and  is  fully  competent  to  dischiirge  the  duties  ol 
that  office.  ...  • . ! 

That,  at  two  separate  periods,  he  has  received  the  con-  \ 
lidence  of  your  Board,  by  being  appointed  to  act  as  deputy 
district  surveyor.*  , 

That  he  has  been  before  you  as  a candidate  for  a sur- 
Toyorship  under  the  Acts  for  seventeen  districU  without 
success  on  account,  as  he  has  been  informed  on  many 
occasions,  of  bis  having  a brother  a district  surveyor.— 

the  district  surveyor  of  South  Islington.  _ 

That  at  the  election  for  Hammersmith,  in  May,  iSfJi,  ho 
was  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  first  voting,  when  Mr  Rnightley 
was  eventually  elected ; and,  at  elections  following,  be, 
your  memorialist,  has  been  third  or  fourth  on  the  voting 
lists,  while,  at  the  last  election,  his  name  was  much  lower 
on  the  list,  on  account,  aa  be  has  reason  to  believe,  ol  tne 
opinion  above  mentioned. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  humbly  prays  that  yo^ 
Honourable  Board  will  take  into  consideration  the  time  he 
has  devoted,  with  a view  to  obtaining  an  appointment  as 
district  surveyor,  aud  will  not  allow  this  objection  to 
weigh,  and  will  grant  him,  on  the  next  occasion,  the  object, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  he  has  ao  long  struggled  at 
the  cost  of  BO  many  years  of  his  life.  If  appointed,  he  will 


• Dates  of  appointment,  J uly,  1863,  and  August,  1865 


Eandsworlh.— 'Daring  the  past  twelve  months 
the  chanoel  of  Handsworth  parish  church  has 
been  undergoieg  a restoration.  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Hadfield  & Son,  architects,  were  requested  to 
prepare  a report  and  plans  for  accomplishing  this 
object,  which  were  adopted,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work.  New 
roofs  of  stout  oak  coupled  rafters  have  been 
placed  on  the  chancel  and  chantry,  covered  with 
Staffordshire  tiling,  carved  bract-s  being  intro- 
dnoed  at  intervals.  In  removing  the  old  roof  of 
the  chancel  several  of  the  original  rafters  in  a 
mutilated  condition  were  found.  The  walls  of 
the  chancel  have  been  partially  rebuilt;  single 
lancets  of  the  old  form  have  been  inserted  in  the 
sonth  wall,  the  eastern  windows  having  been 
repaired.  The  ancient  sedilia  and  piscina  have 
likewise  been  brought  to  light  and  restored.  The 
north  wall  has  been  repaired  ; bat  perhaps  the 
moat  important  feature  in  the  alterations  in- 
ternally is  the  new  chanoel  arch,  of  hewn  stone, 
having  bowtell  oolnmns  with  moulded  capitals 
and  bases,  sustaining  a narrow  pointed  arch  of 
low  and  massive  style  of  two  orders,  chamfered 
and  monlded,— the  whole  details  having  been 
studied  from  the  tower  arch  of  the  church.  The 
floors  of  the  chanoel  and  chantry  have  been 
lowered  2 ft.  and  rslaid  with  eocanstio  tiles,  and 
the  old  monumental  slabs  on  a bed  of  concrete. 
Stalls  of  oak  for  the  choristers  and  commnnion 
rails  of  suitable  design  have  replaced  the  high 
pews.  A new  organ  to  be  placed  in  the  Norfolk 
chantry,  in  an  oak  case,  is  being  built  by  Mr.  J. 
Sbaoye,  of  Sheffield.  Externally  the  walls  and 
stonework  have  been  repaired  and  pointed,  and 
the  gable  copings  renewed  and  surmounted  with 
floriated  crosses.  The  earth  has  been  lowered 
and  the  ground  drained.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  chantry  two  new  windows  have  been  in- 
serted, with  new  buttresses  and  parapet,  and  the 
I walls  partially  rebuilt.  These,  with  the  new 
1 roof,  are  designed  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
I architecture,  to  which  this  part  of  the  church 
belongs.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 

I W.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Handsworth,  mason ; Mr. 

' J.  Hnybull,  Sheffield,  carpenter;  Mr.  J.  B. 

I Covill,  plumber  and  glazier ; and  the  tiling  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  & Chadwick  ; the  oak  choir 
' fi’tings  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Handsworth.  The 
' whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings  of 
the  architects  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield._  Although  the 
chancel  has  thus  been  placed  in  a satiatactory 
condition,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  the  nave 
and  aisle  of  the  church  westward, _ where  a 
' beginning  has  been  made  by  the  opening  out  of 
* the  original  tower  archway,  which  has  been  fitted 
'up  as  a vestry.  A new  floor  and  ceiling  of 
moulded  oak  beams  have  been  inserted  for  the 
ringers,  aud  a lectern  in  oak  has  been  given  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mitchell,  late  curate  of  Handa- 

worth.  T.  ij  i. 

Calterich. — A vestry  meeting  has  been  neid  to 
receive  a report  on  the  state  of  the  parish 
church  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect,  and  a 
committee  formed  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
making  the  necessary  repairs,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  report  that  the  roof  is  in  such  a dan- 
gerous state  that  the  church  has  to  be  closed 
until  it  has  undergone  a thorough  restoration. 

Bradford. — A new  church  is  to  be  built  for 
St.  John’s  parish  on  a new  and  more  central 
site  in  Little  Horton-lane.  Resolutions  to  carry 
out  the  project  have  been  adopted.  About  1,OOOJ. 
are  already  promised. 

Doncaster. — The  Archbishop  of  York  has  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  free  church,  or 
ohapelof  ease,  tobebnilt  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  population  of  the 
parish.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  in  Cathe- 
I rine-street,  and  the  cost  of  the  proposed  edifice 
1 will  be  about  6,0001.,  towards  which  sum  between 


2,0001.  and  3,0001.  have  already  been  subscribed. 

The  architect  instructed  to  carry  oat  the  work  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Penrice,  of  London.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  given  to  Messrs.  T.  & C. 
Anelay,  the  contract  price  being  3,0611.  lls.  Sd. 

The  church  will  be  built  in  the  Gpthic  style  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  will  have 
a western  entrance,  with  deeply-recessed  doors, 
facing  Sb.  Jamea’s-street,  above  which  there  will 
be  a five-light  traceried  window.  The  gable  will 
be  terminated  by  a boll-tarret,  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  The  side  elevations  will  be  divided  into 
six  bays  with  two-ligbt  windows  in  each,  with 
tracery  in  the  heads,  between  the  bottresses. 

At  the  eaves  there  will  be  a cornice,  supported 
by  corbels.  The  roof  will  be  high-pitched,  of 
the  angle  of  57  degrees,  and  will  be  covered 
with  Whitland  Abbey  slate  on  felt.  _ The  arch 
leading  into  the  chancel  will  be  built,  but  tor 
the  present  will  be  filled  in  with  brickwork. 

The  organ-chamber,  when  built,  will  be  situate 
in  the  last  bay  on  the  south  side,  nearest  the 
chanoel,  and  will  communicate  with  the  nave  by 
an  archway.  The  length  of  the  bnilding  will 
be  86  fc.  by  32  ft.,  and  will  be  arranged  to  ac- 
commodate 500  hearers.  The  interior  will  ba 
fitted  np  with  moveable  benches.  The  whole  of 
the  stone  for  the  carving  will  be  for  the  present 
loft  in  block. 

Pitchcomhe.—The  Bishop  of  OlouooBter  and 
Bristol  has  re-consecrated  Piteboombe  Church, 
which  has  been  restored  by  the  parishioners. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Gyde,  of 
Pitchcombo,  from  tbe  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Modland  & Son,  of 
Gloucester  and  London,  at  a coat  not  exceeding 
8001.  The  west  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Matthews,  in  memory  of_  his  late 
father  Mr.  Peter  Matthews.  The  subjeot  is  the 
Baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  placed  at 
the  west  entrance  of  the  church,  and  the  artists 
are  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Ca5i<bn%e.— The  chanoel  of  tbe  new  church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  Mill-road,  Cambridge,  has  been 
opened.  The  entire  building  is  designed  to  have 
nave  and  aisles,  with  a vestry,  on  one  eido,  and  « 

. j1 fTlky.  i-,r  il 


an  organ-chamber  on  the  other.  The  style  of  9 
- - . rx,,  . -T.  '-i.-j  rpjjQ  chancel  is  T 


architecture  is  Third  Pointed.  - — ^"71-' 

34  fc.  long  by  22  ft.  wide  inside,  and  in  height  is  r 
48  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  walla  are  of  ■ 
brick,  with  white  brick  facings  on  the  outside.  ^ 
The  windows,  Btring-oouraes,  corbel  conraes, 
weatherings,  &c.,  are  of  Corsham  stone.  The  'S 
eastern  window  is  designed  for  stained  glass.  :l| 
Nearly  200  persons  can  be  seated  in  tbe  chancel.  9 
The  whole  church,  when  completed,  will  accom-  .j 
modate  nearly  600  adults,  exolusive  of  the  1 
chancel.  The  nave  and  aisles  to  be  added  to  the  i 
chanoel  will  be  80  fb.  long  by  55  ft.  broad  ; aud  ,l 
a bell-tarret  and  porch  will  be  erected  at  the  4 
western  end.  Tbe  coat  of  the  portion  erected  Ik 
is  about  1,0001.,  of  which  amount  some  deficiency  f 
exists.  The  fnuds  to  complete  the  building  have  :i 
to  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  architect  iSi. 
Mr  Talbot  Bury,  of  Loudon.  The  builders  are- 1 
Messrs.  Quinsee  & Attack,  of  Cambridge.  The. I 
interior  of  the  chanoel  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  ii 
the  seats  are  composed  of  rush-seat  chairs  ;i 

(fixed).  . TiT 

Almeletj.—The  ancient  Church  of  Sb.  Mary,’:i 
Alraeley,  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship,,'! 
after  undergoing  extensive  restoration.  Thai 
fabric  was  in  a dilapidated  condition,  aud  thei 
work  was  commenced  some  eighteen  months  ago,'i 
the  arohiteobs  being  Messrs.  Bodeley  & Garner,! 
of  London  ; and  the  contractor  for  carrying  oabjl 
the  work,  Mr.  T.  Holland,  of  Eardislaud,  builder.!ll 
Tbe  church  is  an  old  stone  building,  in  thej 
Decorated  style,  Second  Period,  and  was  par-! 
tially  restored  about  1843,  by  cleaning  tbe  oldj 
stone  pillars  and  bringing  out  the  old  oak  ceil-rt 
in";  it  has  a nave,  aisle,  miniatnre  transept, 
porch  chancel,  organ,  vestry,  and  tower,  withf 
five  bells  and  a clock.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles;! 
vestry,  and  porch  have  been  renewed  m oak.|.i 
those  k the  nave  and  chanoel  repaired,  and  the)| 
whole  lathed  and  tiled  afresh ; all  the  copingli 
and  other  necessary]  and  ornamental  stoneworkf- 
of  the  exterior  having  almost  entirely  disapij 
peared ; new  work  of  the  character  of  the  old  haa!' 
been  substituted;  while  the  pavement,  walls,  ancj 
roofs  within  the  bnilding,  all  testify  in  theixll 
chan"ed  condition  that  renovation  was  imperai)! 
tively  required.  The  renovations  in  tbe  iuLonoiii 
inclnde  the  removal,  first  of  all,  of  the  plaster  on 
the  walls  and  the  re-poinbing  of  tbe  same,  anci 
the  lowering  of  the  pavement  of  the  church  by 
about  6 in.  The  chancel  roof  has  been  raisee  i 
by  about  4 ft.,  so  disclosing  wbat  had  hitherte^ 
been  totally  hidden— the  upper  part  of  the  arot‘ 
[ forming  the  division  between  the  chancel 
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the  nave.  The  roof  baa  also  been  opened  ont,  new 
I)  qaarters  being  pat  on,  diagonallj,  at  the  back  of 
I the  old  oak  principale.  The  old  roof  of  the  nave 
I has  also  been  cleaned  down.  A new  four-light 
stained-glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls,  of  London,  has  been  inserted  in  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel.  The  head  of  the  window  is 
filled  in  with  angels  and  cherubim  } in  the  centre 
openings  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Ann, 
and  in  the  lower  openings  St.  Gabriel  and  St. 
Mary,  the  right  light  being  filled  with  St.  Cuth- 
bert  and  St.  Boniface,  and  the  left  with  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Augustine.  The  head  of  the 
window  nearest  the  east  end,  in  the  south  aisle, 
is  filled  in  with  the  emblems  of  the  Cross  in 
stained  glass ; and  the  head  of  the  east  wiadow, 
in  the  same  aisle,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on 
a ground  of  ruby  diaper.  In  the  head  of  the 
east  window  in  the  north  aislo,  is  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  window  next  it  (the  first  of  those  in  the 
north  aislo  counting  from  the  chancel)  is  filled 
in  with  the  arms  of  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion.^ These  windows  are  also  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Burlison  & Grylla.  A new  rood-screen,  carved 
in  oak,  the  work  chiefly  of  the  builder  himself, 

I has  been  put  up.  Now  open  benches  of  oak  take 
I the  place  of  the  pews  of  former  days,  the  old 
i material, — some  of  it  carved, — being  used  in 
i panelling.  A portion  of  the  old  panelling  is 
1 made  to  form  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  new  oak 
j rafters  only  being  added.  The  altar  is  new, 
j and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  of  sound  heart 
of  oak.  Por  the  present  the  tower  remains  as  it 
I was,  excepting  for  some  little  pointing.  The 
entire  cost,  including  the  stained  glass,  Bmouuts 
to  about  1,8001., — towards  which  Mr.  Gibson 
I Watt,  the  chief  landowner  iu  the  parish,  cjn- 
I tributes  500i.,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Cummis- 
I sioners  '1001.  The  total  amount  subscribed,  up 
: to  the  present  time,  is  about  1,1001. 


I DISSENTING  CnURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
. Dnnmow.~A  new  Congregational  Chapel  has 
I been  opened  here  for  divine  service.  The  archi- 
iteot  was  Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford, 
I The  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapel, 
j and  is  of  red  brick  and  slated,  partaking  of  a 
j Komuuesque  character,  the  openings  generally 
i having  semi-circular  heads,  relieved  with  white 
j arches,  strings,  and  stone  dressings.  The  main 
i entrance  to  the  building  is  throngh  triple  arches 
; iu  the  centre  gable,  supported  on  columns  with 
I carved  caps,  leading  into  a vestibule  or  loggia 
i paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  Entrances  and 
staircases  on  each  side  of  the  building  commu- 
jnicate  with  the  galleries.  Internally  a gallery, 
with  open  iron-work  in  front,  supported  on  iron 
I columns,  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  bnilding, 

1 the  end  opposite  the  pulpit  being  semicircular’ 
land  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit,  in  a semicircular 
apse,  obtained  over  the  vestries,  is  provided  an 
) organ  and  singers’  gallery.  The  roof  is  partly 
lopeu-timbered  and  vaulted,  divided  into  panels 
by  arched  principals  and  perforated  ribs,  through 
.which  ventilation  is  arranged.  The  ground- 
Jfloor  and  galleries  are  fitted  up  thronghout  with 
lopen  benches  of  stained  and  varnished  deal. 
:The  aisles  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  and 
icemend.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  stained  deal,  is 
iplaced  upon  a raised  semi-circular  dais,  upon 
(■which  are  arranged  seats  fur  the  deacons.  The 
llighting  is  by  means  of  gas  starlights  suspended 
ifrom  the  roof  and  brackets  from  the  wall  j and 
the  heating,  by  a hot-air  circulating  apparatus 
[fixed  in  the  basement.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cole  Bros.,  of  Thaxted, 
builders,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  at 
a cost  of  2,4501.,  inclusive  of  the  purchase  of  a 
portion  of  ground,  erection  of  boundary  walls, 
fences,  and  all  incidental  expenses.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  900  persons. 

I Gravesend.  — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
jEnglish  Presbyterian  Church,  in  course  of 
jerection  in  the  Grove,  has  been  laid.  The 
^bnreh  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  650 
rpersons,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Bull  & 
|fioD,  of  Southampton,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
lAlfred  Besborough. 

1 She^ield.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
fchapel,  in  connexion  with  the  United  Methodist 
at  Pye  Bank,  has  been  laid.  Mr.  T. 
llSimpsoD,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  architect.  The 
tlgiapel  will  be  situated  at  the  angle  of  Pyo 
ii  iBank  and  Haywood-street,  some  200  yards  from 
q tho_  place  of  worship  at  present  occupied  by  the 
klLmted  Methodists.  It  will  be  in  the  Early 
riEnglish  style,  and  will  be  built  in  two  stories, 
atthe  basement  forming  a school.  The  level  of  the 
tachool  is  elevated,  and  the  chapel  will  be  on  a 


level  with  Pye  Bank.  The  chapel  is  to  be  ampbi- 
theatrical,  and  will  furnish  accommodation  for 
1,200  persons.  Ingress  and  egress  can  ba  had  at 
either  end  from  two  angular  towers.  The  school 
is  also  laid  out  in  amphitheatrical  form.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vestries  or  class-rooms,  above 
which  is  a horae-ahoe  gallery,  which  will  accom- 
raodate  1,000  children.  This  gallery  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  junior  scholars, 
whilst  the  arena  will  be  set  apart  for  the  seniors! 
At  the  end  of  the  school  will  be  a forum,  from 
which  the  children  can  be  addressed,  and  which 
will  render  the  room  easy  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  a public  hall  or  a lecture-room.  The 
school  is  17  ft.  in  height,  68  ft.  in  length,  and 
56  ft.  wide  in  the  extreme  dimensions,  and  on 
the  ground  floor  or  arena  it  is  54  ft.  long  and 
3o  ft.  wide.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are 
of  siuiilar  extent.  The  basement  story  is  to  be 
built  in  rook-faced  stone  with  white  dressings, 
and  the  superstructure  in  brick  with  polychro-’ 
matic  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be 
about  4,0001.,  and  the  contracts  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  White,  builder. 

Acton. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Congre- 
gational Chapel  at  Acton  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
H.  Wright,  J.P.,  Kensington.  The  building, 
which  will  be  of  Gothic  design  when  completed, 
will  seat  on  the  ground  floor  600  people.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  4.5001 , haU'of  which  has 
already  been  promised,  and  among  the  donors 
aro  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  for  5001.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Walton,  for  a similar  amount. 

Darlingtin.  — The  present  sombre-looking 
building  in  Aroher-street,  used  by  the  Baptist 
denomination  as  their  place  of  worship,  says  the 
local  Times,  will  shortly  be  superseded  by  a stone 
structure  in  the  Grange-road,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pease.  The  building  is  to  be  Italian  in  style, 
and  is  to  bo  composed  of  Eurcett  stone.  The 
length  of  the  entire  building  on  the  ground-floor 
18  56  ft.  by  44  ft. ; and  on  the  gallery-floor,  which 
extends  over  the  entrance,  66  ft.  by  4i  ft.  The 
porch  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  has  two 
staircases  leading  into  the  side  galleries.  At  the 
rear  of  the  building,  on  the  north  side,  there 
are  two  class-rooms,  13  ft.  by  11  ft.  Adjoining 
these  IS  a lecture-room,  27^  fc.  by  15  ft. ; and  on 
the  south  side  a minister’s  vestry,  15  ft.  by  12^  ft 
Over  these  buildings  is  the  Sunday-school,  which 
IS  53  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  The  chapel  will  give 
accommodation  to  600  persona,  350  on  the  ground 
floor  and  250  on  the  gallery  floor.  This  will 
exceed  the  provision  given  for  congregations  in 
the  present  chapel  by  above  350.  A platform 
will  be  used  instead  of  a pulpit,  and  behind 
this,  m the  centre,  on  the  same  level,  will  be  an 
organ-chamber.  The  whole  of  the  paws  are  to 
be  without  doors,  and  will  be  of  8tained‘’pitch- 
pme.  The  gallery  will  be  fronted  with'  orna- 
mental ironwork,  to  avoid  the  heavy  appearance 
which  would  be  caused  if  formed  entirely  of 
woodwork.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  Peachey,  of  Darlington,  architect, 

Langley  Mill. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Langley  Mill,  Heanor,  has 
been  laid.  Mr,  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Gething 
Bowes  (of  Langley  Mill),  have  undertaken  to 
build  this  new  chapel.  There  will  be  attached 
to  the  chapel  a Sunday  school,  a vestry,  and  a 
retiring-room,  the  cost  being  set  down  at  8001. 
Mr.  J.  Barber,  of  Eastwood,  is  the  architect. 

Booilt,  Town. — On  Whit-Tuesday,  says  the 
Halifax  Guardian,  the,  corner-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  to  be  situate  in  a 
populous  part  of  this  locality,  was  laid.  The 
building,  of  which  Mr.  S.  Utley,  of  Halifax,  is 
the  architect,  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  will  accommodate  540  persons. 
Adjacent  to  the  building  will  be  a day  school! 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  will  be 
2,5001 , towards  which  1,0001.  were  contributed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Heap  • 
lUUl.  by  Col.  Akroyd,  M.P. ; 501.  by  Sir  e! 
Croasley,  bart.,  M.P,  j and  1001.  by  the  Wesley 
Chapel  Building  Committee. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The  chief-stone  of  a 
Methodist  Free  Church  has  been  laid  at  Byker, 
Newcastle.  The  edifice  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  S.  Oswald,  of  Newcastle,  architect,  and  will 
be  of  stone,  in  the  Early  English  style,  having 
five  lancet  windows  in  the  north,  or  front,  gable, 
and  ten  lancet  windows  in  the  oast  and  west 
walls.  The  roof  will  be  entirely  exposed  to 
view,  and  constructed  with  four  arched  princi- 
pals of  timber.  The  north  front  will  have  two 
entrance  porches  at  the  sides,  and  a vestry  and 
school-room  are  to  be  annexed  to  the  south  end 
of  the  church.  About  270  sittings  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  cost  will  be  about  8001.  Mr.  T. 


Alexander,  mason,  of  Newcastle,  and  Messrs. 
Greason  & Stockdala,  carpenters,  of  Gateshead, 
are  the  chief  contractors.  The  church  will  be 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  apparatus  devised 
and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.,  of 
Middlesbrough. 

Belper.—U  has  been  resolved  to  build  a new 
Independent  Chapel  at  Belper,  at  a cost  of 
3,0001.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel.  The  plan 
of  the  chapel  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  of  Bolton,  and  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a tower  and  spire,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  450  persons.  The  present 
chapel  was  built  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  take  it  down  and 
build  a new  one,  rather  than  repair  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  has  been  provided. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bowling. — The  foundation  stone  of  some  new 
schools  in  connexion  with  Sb.  John’s  Church- 
Bowling,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  28fch  of  this  month, 
by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Ripley.  They  are  to  be  erected 
immediately  behind  the  old  ones,  on  a site  which 
has  been  purchased  at  a nominal  price  from  the 
Bowling  Iron  Company.  The  plans  have  been- 
prepared  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & E.  Healey,  archi- 
tecta.  The  schools  will  be  erected  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  of  a character  suitable  for 
school  purposes.  The  plan  consists  of  three 
school-rooms,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H,  for 
infants,  boys,  and  girls,  and  there  will  also  be 
class-rooms.  The  aspect  of  the  building  will  be 
south,  and  the  main  front  will  look  into  a spaoioua 
playground.  The  infants’  school  will  bo  48  ft. 
in  length  by  19  ft.  in  breadth  j the  girls’  school, 
48  ft.  6 in.  by  19  fc. ; and  the  boys’,  56  ft.  by 
19  fb.  The  entrances  to  the  schools  will  be 
separate,  and  the  yard  accommodation  for  the 
infants  and  girls,  and  the  boys,  will  be  alsoseparate 
and  distinct.  Internally,  the  rooms  will  be  18  ft. 
6 in.  in  height  to  the  ceiling.  The  main  gables 
will  be  lighted  with  ornamental  circular  windows, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  windows  will  have 
stone  mulliona  and  transoms.  The  sohoola 
inside  will  be  hoarded  round  to  the  height  of 
4 ft.  with  dressed  and  stained  woodwork,  and 
the  infants’  school  and  class-rooms  will  contain 
galleries  for  the  children.  The  buildings  are 
designed  to  accommodate  400  scholars,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  2,0001.  exclusive  of 
the  site. 

Brightwell  and  Sotwell  — The  school-room 
erected  for  the  united  parishes  of  Brightwell 
and  Sotwell  has  bean  opened.  The  building 
is  of  red  and  grey  bricks,  the  roof  covered  with 
red  tiles  j and  the  principal  room  is  43  fb.  long 
by  23  fc.  wide.  The  partition  between  the 
school-room  and  class-room  is  formed  by  folding, 
doors,  which  slide  back,  and  thus  form  a large 
room,  60  fo.  long.  Tho  passages  on  each  side  of 
the  class-room  are  used  as  cloak-rooms,  and  lead 
to  the  oub-offioas,  &c.  At  the  back  of  the  school- 
room there  is  a good  roomy  playground,  fenced 
in.  Tho  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  G. Wheeler, 
of  Dorchester,  Mr.  Buckeridgo  being  the  archi- 
tect. 

Gloucester. — St.  Luke’s  new  schools  have  been 
opened.  Tho  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 
Afred  W.  Maberley  5 the  builder,  Mr.  S.  J.  More- 
land, both  of  Gloncester.  There  are  three 
schoolrooms  placed  side  by  side, — tho  boys’  on 
the  lefc,  the  girls’  iu  the  centre,  and  the  infants^ 
on  the  right.  Each  room  is  20  fc.  wide,  and  the 
three  are  respectively  70  ft.,  60  ft.,  and  65  ft.  in 
length.  A large  entrance-porch,  serving  also  as 
a hat  and  cloak  room,  and  a class-room,  con- 
taining an  average  space  of  250  superficial  feet, 
are  provided  for  each  of  the  three  rooms  j and 
there  are  also  lavatories  attached.  Internally, 
from  floor  to  ridge,  the  height  is  27  fc.,  and  to 
the  collar-beam  of  the  roof  16  ft.  They  are 
lighted  by  large  stone-mullioued  windows  at  the 
sides  and  ends.  Externally,  the  schools  are  con- 
structed mainly  of  red  bricks,  relieved  by 
bandings  of  stone  and  blue  bricks  at  intervals. 
The  central  school  gable  has  a circu4ar  window 
deeply  recessed,  the  arch  supported  by  carved 
columns,  and  tho  whole  surmonuced  by  a bell, 
turret,  wherein  is  hung  a bell.  The  two  sido 
schools  have  three-light  windows  ab  each  end, 
with  atone  mulliona,  heads,  and  cells.  In  order 
to  secure  as  much  light  as  possible,  the  side 
windows  have  been  carried  up  and  finished  wich 
carved  gables,  and  the  ventilation  is  thereby 
increased  by  square-framed  louvre  ventilators, 
finished  with  spirelets  and  finials,  and  fixed  iu 
tho  centre  of  each  roof.  The  master’s  house 
consists  of  a living-room,  kitchen,  scullery^ 
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pantrv,  larder,  coal-Btore,  and  flo  forth,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  of  three  bedrooms  in  the  upper 
story.  The  buildings  are  inclosed  in  front  with 
brick  piers  finished  by  stone  caps  and  iron 
railing  and  gates  ; the  other  fencing  is  of  wood 
and  brick.  The  yards  have  been  fitted  up  with 
Moulb’d  earth-closets. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Messrs.  Geo.  and  J.  B.  Shaw,  architects  and 
glass-painters,  Uppermill,  near  Mauoheater. 
The  large  east  window  of  five  lights,  containing 
about  400  ft.  of  glass,  has  also  been  filled  in  by 
the  same  firm,  the  Last  Supper  occupying  the 
five  compartments  below  the  transom,  and  the 
Crucifixion  the  portion  above  the  transom,  the 
tracery  being  filled  in  with  a varied  collection 
of  figures  and  oruamental  work. 
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present  day,  in  being  compositions,  real  pictures, 
having  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  figures  in  them,  ji 
with  expression  in  the  wee  faces,  the  surrounding  b 
background  carefully  filled  in,  and  illustrating 
unmistakably,  small  as  they  are,  the  passage  to  o 
which  they  are  appended,  instead  of  the  ever-  'i 
lasting  two  figures,  inane  and  namby-pamby, 
which  now  form  the  staple  of  too  many  illns-  hi 
trated  works.  The  volume  is  equally  iutercat- 
ing  and  amusing.  ,, 


Doncaster  Parish  Church. — The  Standish  win- 
dow, already  described,  has  now  been  put  up  by 
Messrs.  O’Counor  iu  the  north  transept  of  this 
church.  The  committee  for  the  Scholfield 
•window  for  the  south  transept,  which  we  have  ! 
also  described,  have  informed  Messrs.  Clayton  I 
& Deli  that  the  work  has  given  great  satisfaction.  I 
St.  Mary's,  Crv.mpsall. — The  east  window  of  1 
this  church  has  just  been  filled  with  painted  I 
glass.  The  architecture  of  the  church  is  an ' 
adaptation  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The  | 
window,  which  consists  of  five  lights,  with  , 
upper  tracery,  is,  with  one  exception,  the  largest 
east  window  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Manchester.  ' 
The  style  of  the  painted  glass  has  been  designed 
to  accord  with  the  architectore.  The  subject  1 
represented  is  the  second  portion  of  the  Apostles’  i 
Creed,  the  articles  relating  to  our  Lord.  The! 
lower  range  of  subjects  represents  the  Inoarna-  j 
tioD,  the  upper  range  the  Passion,  and  in  the 
tracery  is  the  Ascended  Majesty.  The  three 
centre  lights  are  grouped  together.  The  lower 
ones  represent  the  Nativity  of  the  Savionr,  with 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  of  the  wise 
men  from  the  East.  The  upper  ones  represent 
the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Flanking  these  subjects 
in  the  side-lights  are, — below,  the  Annunciation 
and  finding  in  the  Temple;  above,  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden  and  the  “ noli  me  tangere.”  In 
the  tracery  above  is  represented  the  Saviour  in 
Majesty,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
Baptist  below.  In  the  surrounding  compart- 
ments are  busts  of  the  two  apostles,  Sc.  Peter 
and  Sc.  Paul,  and  of  the  arohangels  Sc.  Michael 
and  St.  Gabriel.  The  costof  the  window,  which 
is  several  hundred  guineas,  is  an  anonymous 
gift.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Baraud,  & Westlake,  of  London  and 
Manchester.  This  is  the  second  window  which 
has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  iu  this  church. 
Tne  former  one,  to  the  memory  of  the  Bev. 

J.  W.  Wyld,  first  rector  of  the  parish,  is  a two- 
light  window  in  the  south  side,  and  represents 
tho  Good  Shepherd,  and  “ Behold,  1 stand  at  the 
door  and  knock.”  This  was  also  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 

Windermere  Church. — The  stained-glass  win- 
dow, purchased  from  the  prior  of  Furness  Abbey, 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  re- 
moved to  the  parish  church,  Windermere,  335 
years  ngo,  has  been  removed  to  London.  It  is 
to  be  restored,  from  the  drawings  of  similar 
windows  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  provided  funds 
can  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 

CortiscUffe  Church. — The  east  window  of  this 
church  has  just  beeu  fitted  with  stained  glass. 
The  style  of  the  window  is  Early  English,  and  it 
is  divided  into  three  compartments.  In  the 
central  one  is  a large  pictnre  of  the  Crucifixion, 
•with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  standing  at  either 
side  of  the  cross;  in  a space  beneath  is  the 
” Last  Supper;”  the  subjects  in  the  side-open- 
ings are  the  “Agony  in  tho  Garden,”  “Be- 
trayal,” “ Scourging,”  “ Entombment,”  “ Besur- 
rection,”  and  “Ascension.”  The  groundwork  is 
grisaille,  on  the  best  antique  glass,  and  a border 
surrounds  each  opening.  The  window  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bagnley,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A 
painted  teredos  has  also  been  placed  against  the 
east  wall  by  the  same  artist.  The  church  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  by  the  erection  of  a 
porch  on  the  north  side,  and  is  shortly  to  have 
coronas  for  lightirg,  by  Skidmore.  The  whole 
cost  will  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions,  raised 
through  the  exertions  of  the  vicar  and  Mrs. 
Lynn. 

St.  Chad's,  Saddleworth.—A  new  stained-glass 
■window  of  three  compartments  has  just  been 
inserted  in  the  church  of  St.  Chad,  Saddle- 
worth.  Ic  is  the  gift  of  Mias  Sarah  Eadclifle,  of 
Boarshurst,  in  tho  said  district,  to  the  memory 
of  her  uncle,  Mr.  J.  Nelson,  late  of  Oldham  and 
Bowdou.  Subjects  illustrated  Christ  and  the 
Woman  at  the  Well  of  Samaria,  the  Widow’s 
Mite,  and  the  Meeting  of  Christ  with  Mary  in 
the  Garden,  after  the  Besurrection.  This 
makes  the  sixth  three-light  stained  • glass 
window  with  Scripture  illustrations  and  subjects 
placed  in  the  above  church,  and  executed  by 


FROM  VICTOBIA. 

MelJjoitrnc.— The  corner  stone  of  a college, 
which  is  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Melbourne 
University  under  the  tide  of  Trinity  College,  was 
laid  on  the  10th  of  February  by  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne.  The  building  stands  near  the  south- 
west  corner  of  the  reserve,  to  the  north  of  the 
University,  and  considerable  progress  in  the 
erection  of  it  has  already  been  made  by  the 
builder.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  whole 
design,  namely,  the  provost’s  lodge,  &c., 
has  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  to  cost  7,5001. 
The  funds  in  hand  amount  to  4,0001.,  and  the 
buildings  will  be  carried  out  as  far  as  the  money 
will  allow. 

Straihfieldsaye.  — The  Strathfieldsaye  Shire- 
hall  has  beeu  erected  by  the  Strathfieldsaye 
shire  council  at  a cost  of  700L,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  George  Steane,  the  shire  surveyor  ; Mr. 
George  Pallett,  of  Saudhurst,  being  the  con- 
tractor.  The  ball,  with  the  offices  and  corridor, 
is  erected  of  red  brick  with  white  dressings.  The 
walls  are  built  hollow,  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
eosuriug  a draught  to  cool  them  in  the  summer 
time.  The  hall,  30  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide,  and 
16  ft.  high,  is  enriched  with  a cornice,  centre 
flowers,  and  numerons  ornamental  ventilators. 
The  roof,  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays,  will  create  & 
draught,  withdrawing  the  vitiated  heated  air 
from° the  ball  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  air  sup- 
plied through  ventilators  at  a height  of  6 fc.  or 
7 ft.  from  the  ground.  The  area  of  the  shire  is 
about  220  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
4 000  persons.  The  shire  of  Strathfieldsaye  is 
essentially  a farming  district,  and  has  produced 
some  of  the  finest  cereals  in  the  colony,  and  it 
is  also  the  vineyaid  of  Bendigo.  There  are  not 
at  present  many  manufactories;  the  only  one  of 
any  considerable  importance  being  an  extensive 
tannery,  making  great  quantities  of  leather  for 
the  colonial  and  English  markets. 

Echuca.  — The  Town-hall  and  Coort-house, 
Echuca,  is  of  red  brick,  with  white  brick  facings, 
and  is  covered  with  a slate  roof.  The  whole 
when  complete  will  cover  a space  of  71  ft.  by 
76  fc.  'fhe  rooms  now  bnilt  are  six  in  number, 
the  principal  being  the  court-house,  which  is 
35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  municipal  chamber, 
47  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  others  are  intended  for  the 
offices  of  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  courts,  on  the 
Crown  side  of  the  building,  and  for  the  offices  of 
the  town  clerk  and  surveyor  on  the  municipal 
side.  The  original  plans  provided  for  plaster 
ceiling  ; but,  on  further  consideration,  the 
borough  council  deeming  that  the  great  heat  of 
the  district  required  wood  rather  than  plaster, 
the  ceiling  of  their  part  of  the  building  is  ac- 
cordingly in  panel,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pascoe, 
their  town  clerk  and  surveyor,  and  picked  out  iu 
colours  red,  white,  and  blue,  with  two  glass 
chandeliers  suspended  from  the  centre.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building,  as  it  now  stands^,  is 
about  2,3001.,  of  which  Government  gives  850L 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Vahlam  & Getzeb- 
man  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  of 
Echuca;  and  the  works  have  been  earned  out 
uuder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pascoe,  the 
town  surveyor. 


gnolis  gtttibil). 

Eighty-tioo  Illustrations  on  Steel,  Stone,  and 
Wood.  By  George  Ceuiksuank.  With  letter- 
press description.  London:  W.  Tegg. 

In  a smart  quarto  volume,  Mr.  Tegg  has  here 
brought  together  selections  from  the  illustra- 
tions” of  various  books  produced,  in  times  gone 
hyj  by  the  veteran  artist  and  sound  earnest  mao, 
George  Crnikshank,  — the  Life  of  Nap'^leon, 
Life  of  Nelson,  Beauties  of  Washington  Irving, 
Serjeant  Bell,  Baron  Munchausen,  Knicker- 
bocker’s History  of  New  York,  Peter  Parley, 
Hone’s  Every-day  Book,  and  others,  with 
“ Gin  ” and  “ Water,”  for  title  pages.  Some 
of  them  were  made  so  long  ago  that  they  will  be 
quite  new  to  the  present  generation  of  readers. 
They  contrast  strikingly  with  illustrations  of  the 


YARIORUM. 

“ The  Holiday  Number  of  London  Society  ” ‘ 

deals  as  usual  with  excursion-trains,  sea-side  il 
rambles,  and  Continental  experiences,  and  has  a \ 

full  allowance  of  pictures. The  Illustrated, 

News  of  last  week  contains  a large  and  remark-  | 

able  view  of  stately  Oxford. “Tabulated  i 

Weights  of  Angle,  X>  Bulb,  Beam,  Bound,  B 
Square,  and  Flat  Iron,  for  the  Use  of  Naval  f 
Architects  and  Shipbuilders.  By  Chas.  H.  S 
Jordan.  London  : Spon.”  The  author  of  these  | 
tables  states  that  he  carefully  calculated  and  I® 
compiled  them  for  his  own  use,  as  he  much  felt  ife 

the  want  of  such  tables. “ The  Timber  Mer.  « 

chant’s  Pocket  Companion.  By  C.  Gane.  Gane  a 
& Co.,  Wisbeach.”  This  is  a small  card,  with  M 
three  tables,  useful  in  the  measurement  of  wood.  .3 


UliscjIIanea,  j 

Tin-lined  Xioad  Pipes.— The  patent  of  Mr.  il 
Haines,  of  Liverpool,  is  thus  described  in  the  | 
local  iJa%  Post;— Mr.  Haines’s  patent  may  be  4 
simply  described  as  a lead-encased  block  tm  J 
pipe,  which  it  is  found  resists  all  corrosive  in-  j 
fiuencea.  It  is  now  being  manufactured  in  con-  |l 
siderable  quantities.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  J 
visiting  the  factory  and  of  witnessing  the  pro-  || 
cess  of  manufacture,  which,  however,  with  one  'S 
single  and  moat  important  exception,  is  the  same  ^ 
as  that  adopted  in  the  production  of  the  ordinary  i|| 
lead  piping.  The  exception  is  in  the  casting  of  >,• 
the  ingot.  The  molten  lead  is  first  poured  into 
a mould,  iu  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  bar,  i* 
a space  is  left  for  the  tin.  When  the  lead  has  i 
cooled  the  bar  is  removed,  and  a mandril  of  the  ' T 
exact  width  which  the  pipe  is  to  take  is  inserted . Lf 
Around  this  again  the  molten  tin  is  poured,  and  ' i 
when  the  mass  has  cooled  it  goes  through  the  iid 
usual  process  until  it  emercrea  in  the  form  of  a i , 

pjpg The  engineer  to  the  Glasgow  ';c 

Corporation  works  has  tested  the  piping  with  4 
reference  to  its  cohesive  power,  and  baa  reported  'J 
that  it  has  on  an  average  of  three  tested  thick- 
nesses  a cohesive  strength  double  that  of  thera 
ordinary  lead  pipe.  The  result  of  the  expen- 
ments  at  the  Liverpool  waterworks  on  the  5th  of.' ; 
May  last  were  even  more  encouraging.  Three ''I 
thicknesses  of  the  ordinary  lead  piping  teatedl 
had  an  average  cohesive  strength  of  2,840  lb.,i[Il 
while  the  lead-encased  tin  pipe  showed  au.li 
average  cohesive  strength  of  6,481  lb. 

A Civic  Sanitary  Staff.— The  authorities  ofiij 
Glasgow,  says  the  Daily  Express,  have  at  length.l 
the  satisfaction  of  having  organised  the  moat® 
complete  “sanitary  department”  probably  ever® 
established  as  a permanent  branch  of  administra-® 
tion  in  any  of  our  British  cities.  The  object^ 
aimed  at  is  no  leas  than  to  prevent  disease,- not* 
only  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  Glaagewl 
has  of  late  years  been  incurring  from  thel 
mortality  returns,  but  to  render  the  town  more: 
clean  and  sweet  to  live  in,  to  improve  the  habitai 
and  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  secure  more: 
vigorous  health  and  greater  length  of  days  tc- 
all.  The  “Sanitary  Inspection  Service”  cono 
sists  of  a chief  officer,  five  district  inspectorB.H 
and  thirty  ordinary  nuisance  inspectors,  each  ol!i 
whom  has  a section  of  one  of  the  five  diatricUir 
into  which  the  city  has  been  divided  under  hUf 
charge. 

Dundee;  Strike  among  Masons. — Therii: 
are  some  disputes  at  present  between  the  opera;! 
tive  mascras  employed  in  the  quarries  and  th< 
quarry  masters.  Tho  men  contend  that  all 
apprentices,  especially  in  quarries,  should  hi 
indentured ; that  they  should  be  paid  by  thuj 
day  instead  of  by  the  piece ; and  that  no  stoneH 
should  be  dressed  in  the  quarries.  At  a meet;, 
ing  on  Friday  week,  the  .first  two  points  wer- 
conceded  by  the  quarry  masters,  but  the  thir 
poiut  remains  unsettled.  We  understand  tha 
some  of  the  master  builders  support  the  meg| 
regarding  the  third  point.  About  100  men  ai 
out  on  strike  till  the  remaining  difference  u 
settled. 
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ZiBlcester-square. — In  reply  to  Captain 
I D.iweoc.Damer,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  he  had  not 
I been  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  person  claim- 
I jog  to  be  the  owner  of  Leicester-square  proposed 
j to  lot  it  on  a bnilding  lease.  If  such  were  the 
case,  he  could  only  interfere  by  means  of  a 
private  Bill,  which,  according  to  the  Standing 
Orders,  he  would  be  preclnded  from  introdnciog 
during  the  present  session.  Besides,  it  would  be 
a dangerous  thing  if,  when  a local  authority 
neglected  its  duty,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  were  to  come  forward  to  undertake  it,  as 
the  result  would  be  to  throw  on  the  Treasury  an 
expense  which  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local 
funds.  If  the  statement  in  question  were 
correct,  it  was  only  a practical  illustration  of 
the  necessity  for  a reform  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
by  more  than  one  report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee over  which  he  presided,  and  he  hoped  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  be  able  next  session  to 
deal  with  this  very  important  question. 

The  Opening'  of  the  Uew  Independent 
College,  at  Taunton.  — The  Independent 
College,  at  Taunton,  of  which  we  gave  a view 
aud  plan  in  our  volume  for  1869,  pp.  186,  187, 
(has  now  been  formally  opened.  The  building 
is  sitnate  in  a wooded  estate  of  25  acres,  called 

* Fairwater.  It  is  about  half  a mile  from  the 
ir  railway  station  at  Taunton,  and  is  visible  to 
It  passengers  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway, 
a The  present  arrangements  provide  for  the  re- 

ception  of  150  boarders,  but  admit  of  extension 
Jl  for  the  accommodation  of  200.  T he  style  is 
ll  Tudor-Gothic,  and  the  building  is  of  West  Leigh 
ij  stone,  with  Bath  stone  facings.  In  the  grounds 
are  covered  play-ground,  gymnasium,  tennis- 
( court  and  bathing-place.  The  Fairwater  man- 
I sion  adjoining  supplies  a residence  for  the  prin- 

• oipal,  besides  a considerable  space  available 

!for  other  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  land  was 
6,7G0J.  4d.7d. ; the  contract  for  building,  10,500Z. ; 
and  the  drainage,  ventilation,  architect’s  fees, 

1 clerk  of  works,  &c.,  bring  the  total  cost  to  nearly 
; 20,000J.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Joseph  James, 

♦ London;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Henry  Davis, 

(1  Taunton. 

The  Oxfora  Architectural  and  Historical 
bBociety. — The  excursion  to  Warwick  took  place 
on  Saturday  before  last,  when  between  thirty  and 
forty  members  and  their  friends  visited  the  castle, 
the  church, and  other  buildings.  By  permission  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  society  enjoyed  unusual 
jraciliiies  for  viewing  the  castle;  as  in  addition 
to  the  usual  portions  shown  to  visitors,  the 
|3ociety  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  various 
(vaulted  chambers  in  the  basement.  The  general 
ppinion  of  the  members  was  that  there  were 
none  of  the  existing  buildings  of  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  his  reign 
there  were  two  Earls  of  Warwick,  named  Thomas, 
ijalher  and  son,  and  by  them  the  greater  part  of 
he^  exisiing  castle  was  erected.  This  included 
_^e^great  hall^and  the  range  of  rooms  westward, 
Omsur’s  tower,  the  Barbican,  the  basement  of 
ljuy’s  tower,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  fortified 
feucloaure.  The  upper  part  of  Guy’s  tower  was 

Iireoted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  there  are 
ildO  Elizabethan  and  modern  additions. 

The  Gallery  of  Illustration.— The  plot  of 
dr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  new  entertainment. 
Our  Island  Home,”  told  in  straightforward 
anguage,  would  seem  the  most  terrible  and  auda- 
douB  nonsense  that  a brave  author  had  ever  ven- 
ured  to  commit  to  an  intellectual  British  public. 
Itill  it  is  very  droll,  looked  at  from  the  right 
>oint  of  view,  and  Mr.  Reed  has  composed  for 
It  some  very  bright  and  sparkling  music,  so  that 
peing  acted  with  wonderful  verve  and  unflagging 
I'pirit  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed,  Mies  Fanny  Holland, 
dr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  it  will 
ijloubtlees  run  a considerable  time,  and  make  a 
varge  number  of  people  laugh.  An  effective 
ficene  by  the  sea  has  been  prodneed  for  it  by 
3Mr.  O’Connor,  and  the  dresses  are  charmingly 
Sfanciful.  “ The  School  Feast,”  by  Mr.  Corney 
Jijrain,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  with 
Divarm  eommeudation,  concludes  the  entertain- 
^ nent.^  Mr.  Grain  is  an  actor  as  well  as  a musician 
f/nd  will  make  his  mark.  ‘ 

II  XiUglneers  for  India. — It  is  reported,  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
li-ias  determined  upon  establishing  in  this  country 
t complete  College  of  Science  for  civil  engineers, 
t br  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  extensive  Government  works  in 
adia. 


Public-Houses  -without  tbe  Drink. — The 

sixth  “ public-house  without  the  drink  ” was 
opened  on  Tuesday,  May  Slst,  at  Chapeltown, 
Leeds.  The  woll-known  motto,  “ Come  and 
Welcome,”  appears  conspicuously  to’all  passers- 
by  (whether  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  or  on 
foot),  as  do  also  the  large  characters  of  “ British 
Workman,  No.  G,”  while  the  old  sign  of  the 
“ Swan”  has  been  erased  to  make  way  for  the 
words  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  town  : — 

"A  pubiic-house  without  the  drink, 

Wliere  men  may  sit,  talk,  read,  and  think. 

Then  safely  home  return.” 

The  tap. room  and  inner  parlour  are  supplied  with 
daily  papers  and  monthly  periodicals,  while  the 
large  club-room  upstairs  is  admirably  adapted 
for  meetings  of  varions  kinds  which  may  beheld 
in  connexion  with  the  place.  Clubs  aud  sick 
societies  can  here  be  accommodated  without  the 
necessity  of  “drinking  for  the  good  of  the 
house.”  The  opening  was  celebrated  by  a tea, 
bountifully  provided  by  the  ladies  of  Chapel- 
town, in  the  Wesleyan  schoolroom  : so  there  was 
drink  after  all. 

Building:  Band,  Brighton.— Some  plots  of 
land  sold  lately,  by  order  of  the  Town  Council 
realised  the  sums  affixed:— Lot.  1.  Freehold' 
plot  of  building  land,  numbered  78  in  North- 
road,  adjoining  on  the  east  the  site  on  which  the 
Dolphin  Inn  is  to  be  rebuilt,  presenting  a 
frontage  to  North-road  of  18  ft.  G in.,  with  a 
width  at  the  north  end  of  18  ft.  10^  in.,  a depth 
from  north  to  south  ou  the  east  side  of  40  ft.  2 in., 
and  on  the  west  side  of  39  ft.,  280J.  Lot  2. 
Plot  of  freehold  building  land,  abutting  on  the 
south  to  No.  5,  Marlborough-place,  possessing  a 
frontage  to  Marlborough-place  of  22  fc.,  a like 
width  at  the  west  end,  a depth  from  east  to  west 
on  the  north  side  of  56  fc.  1 in.,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  56  fc.  7 in.,  4001.  Lot  4.  Corner 
plot  of  freehold  building  land,  23  fc.  to  Marl- 
borough-place and  57  ft.  8 in.  to  Church-street 
having  a width  at  the  west  end  of  25  ft.,  and  a 
depth  from  east  to  west  on  the  north  side  of 

57  ft.  1 in.,  5601. 

Sales  of  Property  in  Bromsgrove  and 
Bromyard. — Mr.  Cotton  offered,  at  the  Dog 
and  Pheasant  Inn,  Bromsgrove,  47  a.  2 r.  6 p.  of 
land  at  the  Liokey,  and  after  a spirited  com- 
petition it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Walter  James, 
for  Mr.  James  Woodman,  Redditch,  for  1,5601. 

A cottage  and  2,760  yards  of  land  near  the 
above  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  Lea,  for  1571.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  auctioneer,  baa  sold  by  auction 
several  freehold  properties  in  and  near  Brom- 
yard, belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Humphrey 
Bowen,  deceased.  A freehold  property,  con- 
sisting of  three  cottages,  outbuildings,  and 
5 a.  2 r.  2 p.  of  land,  situate  at  Edvin  Ralph 
and  Edvin  Loach,  sold  for  5101.  A freehold 
houao  and  premises,  situate  in  High-street,  let 
at  131.,  sold  for  2-1'OZ. ; and  a similar  house, 
adjoining,  let  at  same  rental,  was  knocked  down 
for  2451.  There  was  a good  attendance,  and 
the  biddings  were  given  with  considerable  spirit. 

Egyptian  Antiquities,— At  the  Syro-Egyp- 
tian  Society  (Halt-street,  Bloomsbury),  last 
week,  Mr.  Bonomi  described  the  collection  of 
antiquities  found  in  Egypt  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Hay,  of  Liuplum,  and  now  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society.  The  collection  is  very  large 
and  various, — 1,084  items  are  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue, — and  is  now  for  sale.  One  of 
the  moat  noticeable  objects  is  a statuette  of 
the  Ptah  of  Thebes,  26^  in.  high,  an  ex- 
traordinary work  in  metal.  The  core  is 
bronze,  which  has  been  covered  with  a white 
stucco  to  represent  the  white  mysterious  dress 
of  this  god.  The  face  and  hands,  as  well  as 
the  necklace,  have  been  gilt ; the  eyelids  and 
eyebrows,  the  scalp,  and  a square  projection  in 
front,  are  in  a composition  of  antimony,  which 
is  of  a considerable  thickness,  overlaying  the 
bronze  core  at  this  part.  The  eyes  have  been 
inserted. 

Water  in  Edinburgh. — Mr.  Gale,  C.E.,  has 
issued  a report  on  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  His  general  conclusions  are  that 
Edinburgh  is  at  present  using  nearly  9 million 
gallons  of  water  a-day  ; that  the  quantity  must 
be  reduced  to  7 million  gallons  a-day  till  the  reser- 
voirs get  filled  up  ; that  not  more  than  million 
gallons  a-day  can  be  got  from  the  works  in  a 
moderately  dry  year  ; that  the  reduced  quantity 
should  be  regularly  spread  over  the  summer; 
and  that  the  only  proper  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  institute  a system  of  intermittent  supply. 
This  reads  very  much  like  going  backwards. 


Metropolitan  Tram-ways, — A committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  eanctioned  another 
extension  of  the  Metropolitan  tramway  system. 
The  projected  line  will  start  from  a point  near 
the  Bank,  and  will  pass  through  Moorgate-street, 
the  City-road,  IsHng’on,  and  the  Holloway-road, 
to  the  Higbgate-arcbway,  with  intersecting 
branches  from  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
district.  The  Committee  have  declined  to  sonc- 
tion  the  crossing  of  Westminster  Bridge  by 
tramways, 

A Forgotten  Bell. — I am  putting  on  a spire 
to  the  Archdeacon’s  Church,  near  Alnwick,  at 
the  cost  of  a county  squire,  as  a memorial  of 
his  son,  Captain  Carr,  who  was  killed  in  New 
Zealand,  and  I found  an  old  bell  in  the  belfry, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
generations.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  German. 
It  strikes  me  the  inbcription  is  unusual. 

aiitonis  ts  minrn  name.  Ic  6tii  gcmarct  nit  pact : : 
m : ; rrre  ; : imli.  -t- 

“ Antonis  is  my  name  : I was  made  in  the  year 

1489.”— F,  R.  W. 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Bill. — In 

the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which,  he 
explained,  was  based  on  a report  of  a joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  At  present  there  was  no  satisfactory 
mode  of  enforcing  repairs,  and  it  proposed 
that  a surveyor  of  high  position  should  be 
appointed  in  each  diocese,  who,  wherever 
ordered,  and  on  any  presentation  to  a benefice, 
would  make  a survey.  The  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Startling.  — The  church  people  of  Hanley 
were  on  Saturday  astonished  by  the  announce- 
ment that  “ in  consequence  of  necessary  repairs,” 
there  would  be  no  service  in  the  Old  Church  on 
the  following  day.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  reason, 
it  was  ascertained  that  some  slight  cracking  of  the 
ceiling  had  induced  a professioual  inspection. 
The  architect  called  in  has  pronounced  that  the 
rafters  are  in  such  a dangerous  state  that  it  is 
next  to  miracnloos  that  the  entire  roof  has  not 
fallen  in  long  ago. 

Fall  of  a Building. — The  other  morning 
the  premises  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Office, 
Park-row,  Leeds,  beside  which  excavations  for 
a new  building  were  being  made,  suddenly  col- 
lapsed and  became  a heap  of  ruins.  Fortunately 
the  clerks  were  warned  a few  seconds  before  the 
accident,  and  they  rushed  out  and  escaped  : thus 
no  lives  were  lost  and  no  injuries  sustained. 

New  Public  Hall  for  New  Mills  (Stock- 
port). — The  public  interest  of  this  tjwnship  for 
a new  and  commodious  public  hall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a mechanics’  institution,  reading-room, 
&o,  and  a large  room  for  the  intended  transao- 
tion  of  the  magistrates’  business,  concerts,  &o., 
has  led  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  intended  structure.  The  streets  were  gaily 
decked  with  flags,  and  there  was  a procession 
with  other  ceremonial. 

Competition,  Hull.— The  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  Hull,  have  been 
selected  in^  recent  competition  for  a Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  proposed  to  be  built  iu  Lincoln- 
street,  Hull ; and  he  has  been  instructed  to  pre- 
pare working  drawings  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  forthwith.  There  were  seventeen  other 
designs  submitted. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — The 

commissioners  have  resolved  to  set  aside  one 
guinea  out  of  every  season  ticket  sold  at  three 
guineas,  through  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  purchase 
works  of  art  and  industry  out  of  the  Exhibition, 
for  cironlation  thronghout  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  determination  will  be  open  to  misconstme- 
tioDj  we  fear,  by-and-by. 

New  Temperance  Hall  at  Hanley.— The 

foundation-stone  of  a temperance  ball  has  been 
laid  in  New-street,  Hanley.  The  building  is  to 
be  20  yards  by  12  yards,  aud  to  contain  one 
large  room,  -with  gallery  at  one  end,  and  com- 
mittee-room nnder  the  gallery.  The  work  is  to 
be  done  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lockett,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  is  8001. 

Badies’  Sanitary  Association. — A bazaar 
and  fancy  sale,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Ladies’ 
Sanitary  Association,  will  be  held  (by  permission 
of  Madame  Ernest  de  Bunsen),  at  Abbey  Lodge, 
Hanover  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  28th  aud  29ch  insb.  A number 
of  distinguished  ladies  will  take  part. 
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The  Exhibition  in  Koine  of  Objects  of 
Art  appropriated  to  Religion. — Iq  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  prizes,  France  has  taken  a largo 
proportion ; namely,  26  prizes,  and  37  prizes  of 
encouragement.  The  commissioners  and  jurors 
iiavo  received  decorations. 


X?ew  Dulwich  College.— This  new  college 
was  opened  on  tbe  Slat  inst.  by  tho  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  lllosfcrationa  and  descrip- 
tive partioulars  of  the  buildings  will  be  found  in 
the  Builder. 

St.  Mark’s  Church,  Leicester. — In  addi- 
tion to  our  notice  (p.  451,  ante),  we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Nichols  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

iVorthlng  Surveyorshlp. — Mr.  James Lnnd. 
of  Sheerness,  has  obtained  this  appointment. 


For  new  aehools,  pariah  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Islington, 
for  the  Rev.  L,  Stftnhain,  M.A.  Mr.  Edwin  Clare, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Waymoulh  A 
Son 

Preedy  & Bon £1,930  0 0 

Foster 1,997  0 0 

Faiihall  & Weeks 1,890  0 0 

Williams  iSon 1,890  0 


1.8 


0 0 


Conder 


0 0 


0 0 


TENDEES. 


For  the  erection  of  thirteen  cottages,  St.  Philip’s  Marsh, 
for  Mr.  E.  Burgess.  Mr.  W.  Cioulman,  architect : — 

C.  Tucker  £1,090  0 0 

Pope 1,660  0 0 

Hobbs 1,250  0 0 

Bailey 1,230  0 0 

Stephens  1,172  0 0 

Thomas  1,167  0 0 

Griffiths  1,160  0 0 

Gregory  1,118  0 0 

Marsh  l,f<70  0 0 

J.  Tucker  975  16  0 

Cork  (accepted)  960  0 0 

Martin  845  0 0 


For  Southport  Baths  and  Assembly-rooms  Company 
(Limited).  Messrs.  Horton  & Bridford,  arciiitectsj  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Beloe,  engineer 

lat  Contract. 

Hayos  £13,500  0 0 

Dover  13,919  0 0 

Parker  A Son 12,342  0 0 

Robinson 11,909  0 0 

Haigh  11,597  0 0 

Swindells  & Little  (aceptd.)  ll,4i>0  0 0 

Wade  11,019  0 0 

Bridge 11,095  0 0 


2nd  Contract. 
.£2,709  0 0 

! 2,335  0 0 
. 1,9J0  0 0 
. 1,987  0 0 
. 1,692  0 0 
. 1,978  0 0 
I,8y0  0 0 


For  new  farm  buildings  at  Dean  Farm,  Fareham,  Hants, 
on  tho  Eoohe  Court  estate.  Messrs.  Ford  k Jinnee, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects: — 

Light  £2,343  0 0 

Quick  2,113  0 0 

Burbidge  1,998  0 0 

Bramble  Bros 1,687  0 0 

Lawrence  1,846  0 0 

Fulford  (accepted) 1,793  0 0 


For  additions  to  Myddleton  House,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Mr.  H.  C.  B.  Bowles.  Messrs.  Woodzell  & Collcutt,  archi- 
tects : — 

Rivett £570  0 0 

Chessum  635  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 497  0 0 

Patman  (accepted) 457  0 0 


For  building  St.  Mark's  Church,  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire.  Mr.  JohnNortoii,  architect; — 

Church,  iucluding 

i5,344  6 0 
6,68)  0 0 
6,320  0 0 
6,127  0 0 
5,'iOO  0 0 


Roderick  

Williams  k nous 

Moreland 

Clarke  

Wall*  Hook  

Miles  A Son 

Diment 

Jenkins  &.  Thomas... 


Add  for 
Stone  Spire. 
..  £980  0 ( 


For  anew  wing,  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases oi 
tho  Chest,  Victoria  Park.  Messrs.  Beek  _&  Lee,  archi- 
tects. Quantitips  by  Msssrs.  Welch  S Atkinson : — 

Ashby  & Horner £10,235  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  9,990  0 0 

MansQeld  & Price  9.947  0 0 

Couder 9,780  0 0 

Myers  k Sous  9,687  0 0 

Higgs  ..  9.533  0 0 

Perry  k Co 9,495  0 0 

Axford  & Whillier  9,431  0 0 

Jackson  &Sauw  9,343  0 0 

Chappell 8,017  0 0 


For  new  wharf  for  tho  Patent  Pluinbago  Crucible  Com^ 
pany  (Morgan's  Patent),  Battersea.  Contract  No.  1 
wharf  Walls  and  basement  story.  M.  R.  M.  Ordish,  engi 
neer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Backsbell  : — 

Ebbs*  Sons  £2,570  0 0 

Msnley  k Rogers 2,366  0 0 

Markwiok  k Xhurgood  2.356  0 0 

Baguley  2,300  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 2,160  0 0 

Dickiniou  & Oliver 2,100  0 0 

Pharpington  & Cole 1,877  0 0 

Jackson  i;  Shaw  (accepted) 1,6'.'0  0 0 


480  0 


570  0 0 


Bolt  k Co.  (for  the  whole).., 


..£5,563. 


..£93-4 


For  a new  shop  aud  alterations  to  house  in  tbe  Wands- 
worlb-road.  lLrilr.  Hall.  Mr.  Murphy,  architect.  Quan- 
lilies  supplied  ! — 

Coils  & Son  

Tarrant  661  u 

Sbarpinglon  & Cole 697  0 

HaySes  605  0 

Shapley  k Webster 594  0 

Cullum  677  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Wimbledon,  for  Mr. 
John  Turner.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect: — 

Gibson  Bros £7,Si,'0  0 0 

Little  7.978  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  7,492  0 0 


For  butcher’s  shop  and  oflice,  for  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
Wycombe.  Mr.  F.W.  Burnham,  architcc: 

Hunt  (accepted) £390  0 0 


For  bouse  and  stable  to  be  erected  at  Hammersmith,  for 
Di.  Spurgin.  Messrs.  Woodzell  k Collcutt,  architects: — 

Chamberlain £1,481  0 0 

Adams 1,425  0 0 

Dowell  1,370  0 0 

Cook  & Green  1,331  0 0 

Goodman  1,213  0 0 

Chessum  (accepted)  1,140  0 0 


?or  rebuilding  house,  Frogmore-gardens,  Wycombe,  for  y^fes,  An 

■ T Wheeler,  banker.  Mr.  F.  VV.  Burnham,  archi-  Flower  Baskets,  Ac. 

— TURNER 

Pierce 

Loosely  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  fever  wards  and  other  baildings, 
Bomsey  Union.  Mr.  Alfred  Bedborough,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Warburton  Stent: — 

Deduct  if  Brick  is  used 
instead  of  Stone  to 
Portion  of  Dressings. 


For  tho  erection  of  a workhouse.  South  Grove,  Mile- 
end,  for  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Wm. 
Dobson,  architect  ; — 


Bryan  £1,482 

Streeter  1,306  u u u o 

Grace  1,263  0 0 25  0 0 

Smith  1,201  0 0 35  0 0 

Macklin  1,210  0 0 36  0 0 

Bose  k Co 1,195  0 0 

Bailey  k Son 1,199  0 0 60  0 0 

Wheeler 1,179  0 0 22  0 0 

Grace  1,137  0 0 69  0 0 

Sanders  1,122  0 0 20  0 0 

Taylor  & Jessop  1,114  0 0 10  0 0 

Stevens  1,098  0 0 28  0 0 

Martin  4 Son 1,097  0 0 89  0 0 

Till  (accepted)  1,086  0 0 16  0 0 

Brinton  4 Bone...  1,080 

Fielder  1,066 

PhU'ps 1,047 


0 31  0 0 


For  main  sewerage  works,  Birkdale,  Lancashire.  MesBrs, 
Beode  4 Goodison,  engineers.  Quantities  supplied 


Hughes  4 Wardley  

£14,833  . 

U 

8 

Gilbert  4 Sharp 

14,319 

0 

0 

Naylor  Bros 

14,245 

0 

0 

W.  4 J.  Worthington  

14,130 

0 

0 

Pilling  

13,500 

0 

0 

Taylor  

13,050 

0 

0 

King  4 Haring  

12,925 

9 

2 

Moore  

12,709 

0 

0 

Hardacre 

11,889 

0 

0 

Thane 

11,603 

12 

4 

Hartley  4 Parkinson 

11,665 

14 

1 

Stead 

11,256 

0 

0 

Winnord,  jun 

11,177 

0 

0 

Dawson 

11,068 

0 

0 

Standing  4 Littler 

11,050 

8 

11 

Fawkes  4 Maud 

10,951 

3 

0 

Carlisle  

10,673 

15 

3 

Keeble  

10,663 

0 

0 

10,655 

0 

0 

Jones  4 Lipson  

10,130 

0 

0 

Young  4 Co 

10,100 

0 

0 

Bloomfield  (accepted) 

9,769 

14 

4 

Ford  

8,818 

0 

0 

Dudley 

8,665 

7 

0 

MitcheU  

8,-44S 

11 

6 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sin  : Cnnan  atclulectctaTge  for  jaurnej-s  InonrTTing  out  -work*  tin 
le  bulMiug  U «ituata  4i  mllea  from  his  residence  ?—F- 9.  L.  (8ad|j 
clurgi*  hejoodthe  ordinary  per-centngi,  would  be  quite  unmuaL) 
p & H — W.  C.- J.  R.-M.  U.— E.  M B.-C.  D.-C.8.-T.W.  O.— L, 

J,  W.  K.-V.— A.  lb— R.  A G.— W.  8.-J-H.-W.  V,-J.  B.— W.iC.- 
E.  C.— L S.— J.  L.— W.  B.  & Sod.— L.  H I.— H.  H.  B.— B.  A L.— J.  F.  ' 
U.  O.  8.-B,  A Som-J.  H.-F.  W.  B,-C.  A.  Q.-C.  C.  U.-J.  O.T.- 
p.  A W.— a.  M.— K.  A Sons.- W.  C.  A.  (”  hogging  " is  gravel  fros 
which  the  larger  atones  have  bien  screened). 

e .’are  compelled  to  decline  painting  ont  books  and  givlm 
addresses. 

All  etatements  of  facts,  Hits  of  Tenders,  Ac , must  be  accampanled 
by  tbe  DBiue  aud  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  fc| 
publication.  ! 

KoTB.— The  responslblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  r»per»  read 
public  mfetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


ADVERTISEIVIENTS. 

pEENCH  ORNAMENTAL  IRDN  WORE) 


Either  PLAIN,  or  BRONZE  Din  the  Highest 
Style  of  Art,  consisting  of 


Lamp  Columns,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  GS 
Brackets,  Lamps,  Lanterns,  ka. 

Public  Fountains,  Garden  Fountains,  Dnnking  Food 
tains,  Cascadep,  4o.,  varying  in  Price  from  61.  to  6,000i.  i 
Entrance  Gates,  Railings,  Palisading,  Park  Feneiof 
Balcony  Ponds,  Staircase,  Balusters,  Newels,  Verandah- 
“inials.  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings,  4o. 

" I,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Table. 


..£345  0 0 
..  260  0 0 
..  220  15  0 


fivett,.., 

. 4 F.  G.  Wood  

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 

Mann 

Hearle  

bheilield  

Capps  4 Ritso 

Anscombe 

Eaton  & Chapman 

Crabb  4 Vaughan  

Hill  4 KeddeU 

Eimor  

King  4 Sons 

Kilby 

Henshaw  

Markwick  4 Thurgood... 


..£26,789  0 
..  26,'2U0  0 
..  26,019  0 


25,350  0 0 
21,739  0 0 
24.595  0 0 
24,3U0  0 0 


23,600  0 
23,170  0 
23,050  0 
- ,800  0 


For  building  the)  “ Ludgate  Tavern,”  Ludgatc-circus. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  :— 

Macey 

Holland  4 Hannen  

Patman  4 Fotheringham 
Manslield,  Price,  & Co  ... 

AxI'ord 

Browne  k Robinson  

King  4 Sous  

PniUipa  (accepted)  


..£4,319  0 0 
4,230  0 0 
,.  4,195  0 0 
i,U0  0 0 
..  4,09)  0 0 
..  3,995  0 0 
..  3,925  0 0 
...  3,749  0 0 


ALLEN 

have  now,  in  addiliin  to  their  own,  the  Pattern  Books 
Supplementary  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Barbezat  4 Co.,  t 
Paris,  which  they  are  supplying  in  one  complete  volum- 
contaiiiiug  several  thousand  very  choice 
DESIGNS  FUR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP  ORN^ 
MENIAL  IRON  WORK,  at  25b.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

IRON  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURER! 
201  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Ou.t  lub.lubfd,  Wmo.  oan,  priee  One  rhlill-g, 

;iPONS’  TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  fc 

O EKQINEBRf’,  selected  and  arraogel  by  J.  -1'.  HURaT. 


J L3il>aar,  bcicMieu  auu  ck..aDgel  b,  -.  *. 

London  : E-  A F.  N.  BPuH.  48.  Cb»iliig-c 
This  work  is  printed  lo  pe.rl  type.  *ud  la  so  smJl 
only  in.  by  2 ii..  by  J in,  thick,  that  it  may  easily  b 


Uuw  leady,  NBsFIHLD’s  ARCUITSCTORE,  price  IL  lU  6J.  !l 
oiiginaliy  published  at  42. 

Specimens  of  mbdi^uval  AROHi 

TECTUFE,  f>om  Ekttches  made  In  France  and  Italy. 

By  W.  EDEN  HBBFIKLD,  Architect. 

100  Plates,  folio,  bandiomely  half  bound,  gilt  edges. 
London  : ALFRED  TAKRANf.  11.  aefl9-»(  ' - ’ • ' 

and  all  Bookseilei 


t,  Llncoiii'a-iun-lia'.ili 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Ac.,  in  the  Bauyard-road, 
Bermondsey,  for  the  trustees  of  the  Drammond-road 
Chapel.  Messrs.  Wm.  BerrimanA  Son,  architects.  Quan- 
titles  supplied  s — 

Wells  

Perkins  

M'Lacblan 

Coleman 

Tarrant  

Thompson  

Cullum  (late  Cooper  4 Cullura) 

Rider  k Son  - 

Maeera - 

Colls  k Son  

Fisher  4 Sons  

Gibbs  4 Soa  


I)  0MB.— A CATALOGUE  of  upwards 

Vj  - - • - - 


kl  Eighteen  Hundred  Photographs  of  tho  ANlIQUiriUa 
ttuME.  with  the  Dale*,  either  Historical  or  Approxlinitive,  prepar 
under  tbe  direction  of  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  Hon.  M.A.  Ux( 
F.a.A.  NUW  EXHlBIIINH  la  Cundall's  Qillery,  1G8,  New  Roi 


Sro.  Is.  including  admission  to  IheQallery. 


..£1,860  0 0 
..  1,792  7 0 
..  1,619  0 0 
..  1,648  0 0 
..  1,590  0 0 
..  1,689  0 0 
1,660  0 0 
1,460  0 0 
1,320  0 0 
1,320  0 0 
1,308  0 0 
1,280  0 0 


DIVIDENDS.  6 and  10  to  20  psr  C^nt.  for  SAFE  and  PROFirsBl 

INVeSTMENTS.  read  ! I 

HARP’S  INVESTMENT  OIROULAl 

I (Post  ftee).-ThB  FEBRUARY  NUHBER  NOW  READY.  ') 
tains  all  tbe  best  paying  aod  safest  Stock  and  Share  luvci 
uts.  CiipitalUts,  Inventors,  Shareholders,  Trustees,  will  find  tl 

above  Circular  a safe,  valuable,  aud  reliable  guide, 

).  SHARP  A CO.  ehatebrokers,  2J,  '• 

EsiabllsbeU  1852. 

Bankers— London  and  WealiuLuster,  Lothbury, 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Birkdale  Park  estate, 
near  [Soulhnnrt.  for  Mr.  Tims.  Weld  Blundell.  Messrs. 
Eeade  & Guodison,  engineers.  Quantities  supplied 

Halliwell  4 Cowbom  £3,Si’2  3 7 

Abram  4 Richards  4,550  9 0 

Taylor 3,470  0 0 

Standing  4 Littler  3, '236  0 0 

Milchell 3,023  9 7 

Thomas  2,762  16  3 

Blundell 2,321  9 9 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Eoselaud  Villa,  Wool- 
Bton.  Mr.  A.  Bedborougb,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  4 Son: — 

Gambling  £515  0 0 

Chapman  484  0 0 

Stevens  (accepted) 467  0 0 


Fer  the  erection  of  a Fire  Brigade  station  and  clock- 
tower  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  the  vestrymen  of  Rich- 
mond. Messrs.  Brewer  4 Son,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Burt  £983  10  0 

Seal 955  0 0 

VVigmore  895  0 0 

Sweet  k Son  (accepted)  S17  0 0 


fouUty,  Loudon,  B.O.; 


PEKFEOTIUN  in  BOOKKEEPING.-. 

I BDILDEBa  and  Others  deairing  a really  good  ayatem,  « 
n^e  a SEl'  of  MODELS  for  BOiLJBRS'  BOOKS,  by  DOCK 
ENTRY  10  whioli  woa  swarded  the  prize  otfared  In  "TueBulldl 
No  I.IBU,  and  which  boa  been  adopted  by  many  la'ge  firms.  Alai 
Mo'diflod'ArrMngeuiBni  by  Single  lsatTy,Bait..ble  for  email  boUdetf 
■ -eaB.  E.  A.  4.  Bt.  Georg«'a-road , Begent’a  Park,  London. 


iraoroet’s  bank  uiviuen: 

by  (1 


CHART.  Showing  the  R»to  of  Dividend  pei 
Half-yearly  Dividend,  for  the  Yyar  1869-70, 
Hun  dred  end  Biity-four  ’ 
wUh  Nominal  and  Paid 
Paid  up,  Pve  of  faym. 

Net  Profile,  Currei  ‘ ' 

1670,  and  Y.c ' ■ 


Joint-Stock  Banka  of  tbe  U 
up  Capital,  Number  of  Sbaree,  andAi^l 
ut  of  Dtvidenda.  ReaetveFund,  LiablSt 
bxpenaea,  Maikel  Price  perlohore,  Janua 


By  BERNARD  CKAuKOFT,  Bwom  B.oker,  4,  AUBlln-friari. . 
Loudou  : EPFJNQHAM  WILSON,  Pub  laher,  Royal  Etohangi 

CRACHOFT’S  INVESTORS’  RECORD  : 

PURCHASES  and  SALES,  with  CaiouJatlon  Tablea.  Adapted, 
aluient.* 


• TiiB  ol'j  ct  ot  this  Mimorandum  Pookla  to  enable  everylnvea 

0 keep  aey.ieroatlu  tcc-rvl. 

uee,  and  ibe  want  of  11  was  o:leu  felt  by  executors  and  adinlu. 


June  25,  1870.] 
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DOULTON  & CO. 

HAVING  EXTENSl''^H  WORKS  IN 

LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage 

And  are  thus  able  to  Supply  their  various  Manufaotnrea  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 


BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 

Messrs.DOULTON&CO.  have  just  completed  largeWorks  at  ROWLEY  REGIS 

For  this  MANUi'AOrnEE  ; anj  with  their  IMPROVED  MAOHINERT  are  PEODUOING 

BLUE  STAPFOSDSHIEE  GOODS  of  VERY  SUPERIOR  FINISH  & HARDNESS, 

at  Low  Prices.  This  Material,  from  its  extreme  hardness  and  durability,  is  admirably  adapted  for  PAVING  FOOTPATHS,  RAILWAY 
STATIONS,  CARRIAGE  CROSSINGS,  and  STABLES  j also  for  COPINGS,  PLINTHS,  SEWER  BOTTOMS,  &o. 

THESE  BLUE  GOODS  MAY  BE  CONSIGNED 


DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK,  E. 

Or  may  be  sent  by  Rail  direct  to  ST.  PANORAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS , also  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES, 

Prom  2 inches  to  30  inches  diameter. 

A LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  KEPT  at  each  of  the  WORKS,  and  at  LAMBETH  ; CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK  : GRANVILLE  WHARF 
BIRMINGHAM ; SOHO-STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ; and  RUE  MARTEL,  PARIS. 


BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  COTTA. 

Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Manufacture,  and  invite  Arohitects  and  Builders  to  view  their 
STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Specimens  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  at  the  Arohitcotural  Maaeum,  Conduit-street,  W. 

BOULTON’S  SMOKE  and  AIR  FLUES, 

Combining  a Passage  for  the  Smoke,  with  the  Means  of  Ventilation. 

FLUE  riPES,  Round  or  Oblong.  These  Pipes  increase  the  Draught,  clean  easily,  and  form  a perfect  passage  for  the  smoke. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BILLING’S  PATENT  TERRA  COTTA  TERMINALS. 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMWEY  TOPS, 

WARRANTED  IMPERISHABLE.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  PATTERNS  ALWAYS  on  HAND. 

DOULTON’S  TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  FIGURES, 

! BALUSTRADING,  &c. 

i AND  ALL  KINDS  OP  HORTICULTURAL  ORNAMENTS  AND  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

I DOULTON’S  PATENT  INVERT  AND  TuNCTION  BLOCKS, 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

; DUTCH  TILES;  RED,  BLUE,  and  BUFF  PAVING  IILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

; STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent, 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  otter  Crucibles. 

j All  descriptions  of  GENEBAL  STONEWAEE,  CHEMICAL  APPAKATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &o.  for  Eiportation 

I 

I DOULTOM&CO. 

CHIEF  OFFICES  and  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LOMBOH 

(WHERE  ALL  LETTERS  SHOULD  BE  ADDRESSED)  ; 

And  at  ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE;  SMETHWtCK,  near  BIRMINGHAM; 
GRANVI-LLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM; 

ST.  HELEN’S,  LANCASHIRE;  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  RUE  MARTEL,  PARIS, 

WHERE  ANY  OF  THEIR  MANUFACTURES  CAN  BE  HAD. 


! 


SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
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Juit  pnhlinh'd.  Second  Edition.  Price  Is. ; p»r  poet.  13  st»mp«. 

NEW  MODE  of  CONSTRUCriNCr 

__  the  SUBFACEa  or  the  aTEBETS  And  TeOROUGHFABBS 
..r  LONDON  ADd  oiher  greet  CITIES,  by  which  Mud  and  Duet  w libs 
g’catly  dlmlnlebed,  aud  the  Ez(ieuse  of  the  Maiateuance  and  Repair 


A 


By  JOSEPH  MITCHELL,  F.R.8-E.  F.Q.S.  Civil  Boglneer. 
Member  of  Inetit  Civil  Bng.  and  late  General  TnipecMr  of  Bo  uie  and 
Bridge*  in  theN  irihern  Conutiei  of  Scotland. 

London  : EDWARD  bTANPORD.  6 and  7.  Charing  Crois. 


“ TA^OEKING  people  and  IMPROVED 

VV  HOMES." 


and  illnetrated  edition  of"  The  Dwellingnot  the  Labf 

Ing  ClaMce."  by  HBNRY  ROBERTS.  Emi.  F S.A.  (aulhor  of  " Home 
Befortu,"  and  " The  Phyiical  Condition  of  th«  Labooring  Claeeee  ) 
will  be  found  a minmaty  of  the  efforie  at  home  and  abroad  to 
e-cuie  " Heiilthy  Home*'’  fur  working  men  and  women. 

“ A most  valuable  handbook.”— BKiWet*. 

To  be  had  at  the  OIRoe  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
fiftbeLabouiiiig  Lla'SeB.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  fur  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  SpeciScatioas,  Ac. 


fi  Iropoitant  to  Bnllde'S,  Landlords,  House  D- 


\/|  ESSES.  KEMP  & SON  will  SELL  by 

i.Vl  ACC riON.  without  reserve,  a>.  No,  203,  GREAT  COLLEGE. 


STREET,  C-mden-towu,  N.W.  onWEDNE'DAY 
at  ONE  u'cloik,  a Urge  and  superior  STOCK  af  FRENCH  and 
ENGLISH  PAPFRHANOING8  aud  DECORATIONS  of  various 
Oficriptlons,  white  lead,  varnish,  dryers,  sheet  glass,  and  2 
jellow  aud  mottled  - • . • . 


road,  Feckbam.  and  huttOD,  Surr 


9 Auctioneers,  Asyluin- 


FINAL  SALE,  on  account  of  the  PremUes  balng  re.|ulred  for  o'ber 
purposes.— LBaY'S-INN  EO.'.D.— To  Builders,  Carpent=rs,  and 
Others. 

IViK.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

XtJ.  on  the  PREMISES.  BriUnnia-street,  on  MONDAY.  JUNE 
27tb,  at  TWELVE  o’clock,  a i|uanl,lty  of  PLANKS,  DEAL°.  and 
BATTENS.  Fluoilcg,  7,000  feet  wide  Piie,  d.OOI)  feet  Mahogany, 
Litue,  tycamore.  and  Birch,  10.000  feet  Quartering.  Dye  Sejaarc, 
LalhweoJ.  I’nt  Stull,  Bcaffuld  Poles,  Piulog*.  Ladders,  two  Carts. 
Flywheel,  Show  Ca.es,  Ac.— Auction  OlBoes,  2,  Cardiugtjn-slreet, 
lIaiupstead*roed. 


WnnTLF.BHRY  PARK,  near  Towrester.  — important  Sal 
Browsed  (Uks,  Including  tome  very  Une  red  Oaks,  of  giod  Co 
»nd  large  lilmensloi'S. 

"JEEStEY  & SONS  hare  been  honoured 

with  Instructlcm  from  Hie  Right  Hop.  Lord  Soiithamptc 
H.LL  by  AJcTlON.  on  THURSDAY,  the  3Uth  dey  of  Jl 
.1  BROWSED  Oaks,  and  30  goro  Malde..  Tree*.— CaUlngue! 
ready,  aori  may  be  liad  of  Mr.  OXLEY.  Agent,  WhiUUbury  ; and  of 


the  A 


W.pi 


ir  Towce 


Most  valuable  Building  Laud,  Bedfont,  Middle  ex. — Important 
to  BullUeis,  Capitalists,  and  Otbers. 

Mr.  woods  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  THURSDAY.  JUNR  30tb.  187n,  at  the  RAILWAY 
INN.  FELTHAU.  at  TWO  fur  THREE  o’clock.  In  suitable  lot-,  on 
easy  aud  Mv*nl*ieaut  term*,  1,800  f-et  of  BUILDING  LAND,  lying 
high,  dry,  »nd  pleasant,  on  a gravelly  toil.  Pure  water.  Oue  mile 
from  the  Frliham  StattoD.  three  from  Suilues,  and  Ihirleon  from 
Loiidin,  otTcrliig  a flrst  class  opporluo’ty  to  build  for  own  oc.'Upa- 
tion.  or  certain  profitable  ioveslment,— For  particulars,  apply  to 
Messrs.  WILKINhON  A HOWLBIT,  Bollcltort,  14,  Bedfoid-strce', 
Covent  Garden,  aud  Kingston,  Snricy;  or  of  tae  AUOtloneer, 
Moon  slow. 


WANTED,  in  the  country, for  a permanency 

If  suitable,  a good  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER. 


irge  of  ihe  three  branches, 
plumbing,  and  wall  recomtnended.-^ddre 
references,  and  wagts  required 
OoJalmlng,  Surrey. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a thorjugbly 

. 


IHcient  OLHRK  of  WORKS  (Man 
10  ecrienssiicsl  work, — Applv.  sitting  ter" 
E,  STREET,  Esq.  A.R.A.  14.  Cavendlth-pb 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

AXT'ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  thoTonghly  competent  SURVEYOR’S  ASSISTANT^  prao- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


IV-A-NTED,  by  a Youth,  a SITUATION, 

VV  as  IWPROYEB.  Has  been  fourteen  months  in  an  Archl- 


J BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


■\X7"ANTED,  by  a practical  OUT-DOOR 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up 


in  all  b'n' 

London.  Budder's  c.*rpont» 
Addreis,  W.  11.  Wltidmiil-s' 


building  trade. 


WJA^TED,  PIECEWORK  or  JOB,  by  a 

V V practical  PLUMBER  R-f-renoe  from  Clerk  of  Works  and 


Builders. — Addreta,  JAMES  WACKETT,  21,  I 


WANT] 

T T fore; 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

FOREMAN  of  BRICKO » YEB3,’ or  to  Tske  Charge  of 


Mr,  AM8D0N,  24.  Lowi 


’iitlse-hU!,  Brixlon. 


Good  references.— Address, 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  BRICK- 

LAYER,  WORK  by  ROD  or  JOB.  Can  find  icaffuldiug. 


' rep.iirlng.— Addri 


iiiything 
!b,'w.  JAMES,  Post-olBee'. 


5 AROHtTECra  AND  SURVEYORS. 


AlUANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  ASSISTANT.  Eight  years’ experience.  Good  refereaoej.— 


8,  8.  T.  40,  Foley-stioet,  PortUnd-plaoe,  W. 


wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  CONTRACTOR'S  and  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  of  great  ex- 


perience In  book-keeping,  eitimatlug.  mea*Qrin<,  a 
works.  First-c'aas  reference.— Address,  / 

Stationer,  1,  Biwman's-plaoe,  Holloway. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  a 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  General  Manager,  by  a thoronghl; 


practical  Man.  Well  np  in  leve  ling,  draiiin^ 
bankmenD,  tunn  lling.  and  heavy  building  operatic 
J.  A.  24,  Herbeit-street,  Hoxton.  London,  N. 


ironghly 

.-Addre. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKS.  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
hy  trade.  Age  37.— Address  T.  H It,  Smdrlnghim-ro.cd, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 


wanted, 

VV  CLERK  of  I 


TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a BRICKLAYER  and 

FURNACE  BUILDER  of  many  years’ experi-nct.  OVEN 
BUILDING,  Steam  Bii'er  and  Copper  Setmig.  and  Furn  ace  Work 
in  all  lis  branches,  or  Brickwork  to  any  amount,  with  Mtte'l-ils  or 
Labour  only  as  required,  euli-r  by  D.iy  or  Contract.  Work  done 
for  the  trade.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to.- Apply  to  W. 
JIOROAN,  S2,  Queen  • street.  Webber • street,  Btackfriars -road. 


Loudo 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Alj ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  firat- 

V V das*  PLUMBER,  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Town  or  cruutry. 
Address,  P.  R.  205,  Klng’s-oroar-road,  Pentonville,  Lotdoo, 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

R’d*  STOREKEI-PEB  aud  Yard  Clerk.  Thornaghly 
san'.  Unexceptionable  referencas.— Address,  B STa,?,  Drey- 
loe,  Drayton-. Old,  Croydon. 


wanted, 

VV  BUILDER’S  E 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


TO  WRITERS  AND  PAINTERS, 


\17 ANTED,  for  a CONSTANCY,  a steady 

Vt  lndii*trlons  M.VN,  a good  WRITER,  and  willing  t*  m*ke 


PEARMAN,  Ctoa 


—Apply,  THOMAS 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


wanted,  by  a PLUMBER,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Understand*  gat- 


fitting,  and  plain  zl 
ployer.  Country  i 
M.  J.  6ij,  Eagle-street 


k constancy. — Addre 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  PURVEYORS. 

ANTED, an  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  33. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  general  prac’lce.  Well  np  in 
bnlldiiigs.  aew4ge  uia'ters,  quautities. 


pAETNEESHIP. 

I ablli'y,  havitigeoine  connexion  in  lb*  Midland  Ouuntles,  vrlshei 


-An  ARCHITECT  of 


toPURCUASKaSIlAKE  in 
to  an  engagement  with 
A.  Day,  Eovkseller,  52, 


-bed  prac 
rat  view.  Reference*. - 
iw  strcet,  Birmiughiim. 


TJNGINEER  and  SMITH.— ST.  MARY- 

LEBONE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS.  SOUTH  A LL.— The  Qu«r- 
dUns  of  the  Poor  are  desirous  of  receiving  APPLtOATIGNS  for  the 
APPOINTMENT  of  WORKING  ENGINEER  and  SMITH,  at  tbe 
above  Sclool*.  WflbeJ,  II.  IO9.  per  week,  wiih  dinner  daily.  Pio- 
1 able  to  do  the  jobbing  work  of 


Gieat  CoRegc-ktreet,  Weitmluster. 

wanted,  employment,  by  a 

» V reipectab'p  Young  Mao,  aged  35.  as  PLUMBEE,  Paluter. 
Glazier,  and  Plain  Zmewotker.  Well  up  lu  general  jobbing  work 
Wiliino  In  mate  himielf  Benerallv  useful  In  anything  requtrei. 


He 


Further  pai 
irtg  is  slrlct'y  1 


Applications, 
iiuuials  of  leceut  date,  r 
0 this  Om.e.fou  or  be; 


listed  t y b 


Willing 
Wages  O' 
M ryleb 


''errnces  lo  emplotera,  to  bi 
SATURDAY  next,  25ih  lost 
y be  obtained  on  persoual  appllcaliou  to  Ibi 
, Uaryleboue  Workhouse.  Peisonal  cauvaat 
d.— By  order, 

JOSEPH  BEDFORD.  Clerk. 
C'erk’kOlTces.  St  Harylebnne  Workhoine,  Norihumbeiland- 
k'reet,  W.  June  13.  5870, 


SURVEYOR  for  the  CITY  of  DURHAM. 

WANTED,  by  ihe  CUyof  DurVam  I/ical  Board  of  Health,  a 
competeiit  penuii  tu  fl'l  the  ufflee  of  SURVEYOR.  Salary  150f.  per 
annum,  with  an  Office  provided  by  ibe  Hoard,  aud  an  allowtoo  of 
61.  for  ga».  vater,  luel,  «f.  The  Surveyor  to  devote  the 

oir  a|  pliciUou  to  the  Town  Clerk.  ApiilicaHon*.  string  age  and 

Office,  N'o.  Ill,  Market  place,  Duihira.  marked  ' ApplicUlon  fur 
Office  of  Sutveyor,’’  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  'he  isld  y of  JULY  next. 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  Town  Clerk. 

Durham,  June  Ifi'h.  1870. 


sHmates.  valm 
iiiient  of  oIHee 
EBce  of’Tbe  Bi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS.' 


YirANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  SITUATION  a*  PLUMBER  and  OASKITTER.  Well  up  in 


TO  BUILDEB8  AND  DECORAT  R3. 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

MANAGING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  one  who  ha 
voeu  In  bualueee  for  himself,  and  will  itudy  hii.  empb-yer’a  interest 
Can  do  gmlning.  writing.  Ac.  if  lequired.  Aged  37.  Good  refer- 
ences.—Address,  B.  YOUNG,  183,  Vaaxhell  Diidge-road,  PimUco, 
London.  


WANT 

VV  MAN. 


VVT ANTED,  by  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS,  a SITUATION  Well  vereed  in  prtptriug  working 


detail  d „ . 

churches,  and  p lollc  buildings.  FirBt.cla; 
ences, — ^Addres",  0.  S.  Mre,  Farret’.’e,  Too 
Stangale.  Lambeth. 


TO  SAW-MILL  rBOPRIETORS,  BOlLUERi.  Ac. 


Wanted,  employment  as 

MACHINE  HAND,  to  work  a general  joluer  or  saw-bench, 


Old  Ford,  Bow,  E. 


TO  AHCH1TECT.8.  E.8TATB  AGSN 


■VArANTED,  a P.E-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  ASSISTANT,  oy  a Man  of  good  general  abilities.  A 


Address,  F.  M,  J.  283,  Klug’s-road,  Cbeleea,  B.W. 


Aged  34. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  will  take  the  Labour 
of  a large  Job.  Flrst-c'ae*  reference  from  present  employer,  and 
good  Wstimoulal*.— Addres*.  8.  M.  4.  Frederl  k-terrace,  Beatrice- 
toad.  Blue  Anchor  road,  Bermondsey,  8.R. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a RE  • ENGAGEMENT,  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to 

. . ..  .....  . T I.  T_  -U..II  ..r.  (t,  rha 


take  tbe  tnllre  Chari, 
luausgemeut  i f all  t aOes,  measuring  up  wo, 
ferences  aud  tesitmoolals. — Address.  13 ',  Offict 


ighly  wall  up  In  the 
of  “ The  B'liUer.” 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ao. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  ASSIST  \NT,  Foreman,  or  Clerk  uf  Works,  by 
a thoroughly  prauci  a'  ande'eigdtlcYuuug  Mau.  of  eove,al  ye*r- 


thoroughly  pri 
experl‘Dce.  Useu  wjh 
aud  joluer  by  trade. 
Good  testimonials  au> 
tires*.  A,  M.  C.  83.  Cul 


a good  kuuv 
reuers.  SitUry 
Old,  Lowuhait 


Wanted, 

V V SHOP  rr  G 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 


\\7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  in  an  Architect’s  Offi.-e.  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTAaT. 


p iouable  refereocet.— Addre 


‘\‘X7ANTED,  by  a respectable  and  well- 

VV  exp-rleue-d  Young  Man,  n SITUATION  a*  MANAGER  -• 


1''0  CARPENTERS,  and  JOINERS,  and 


PATTERN- MAKSR3.-Theal 

5>y  spplyini  to  F ANSOMlia  A RAPIKR.  5 
Victoils-street,  Loudon,  8.W.— The  work*  a 


G SMITH  & SON,  experienced  DIVERS 

, aiiil  CoutraoUirs  fir  any  olas*  of  Buhraarlue  Work,  sneh  as 


lepaiilug  Dock-gat. 
Cylinder.  ' ' 

Resldenc 


AV 


ANTED, 

Offee.  Uus 


a CLERK,  in  a Baildi  r’s 


I thoriugbly  nudersland  taki'g  out  qi 
I,  esliuiatiug,  aud  bookkeeping.  Hours,  SIX  lo  HALF-PAST 
FIVE.  8"Ury. Ms.  j>er  week.  — Wii  e bJ  WATSON.  BKOTUEUS.  5 
kbde,  Chailottu.slreet,  Portland-plane.  W. 


0 PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 


■\'\7ANTED,  in  Loudon,  for  a constancy,  if 

VV  suitable,  an  Induslilous  aud  sober  TH RhE-BItANCU 


machlneiy, 

I well  acqaalQted  with  hookkeep'ug. 
iry  no',  objected  to.  Age  35. — Adifr  ss. 
roMl,  Peosham.  


BUILDERS  AND  DECOBATORh. 

ANTED,  by  a good  BRUSH  and 

TROWEL  HAND,  

MILLER,  7,  Harford-place, 


AV" 


t EMPLOYMENT.— Addree-.T, 


q PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


YAI anted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER,  or  THH ••  R-BRANOH  HAND.  CsB 


refeteuoe  if  required. 


V'VT' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a R‘ 

VV  QAOEBENr  as  GBNE  AL  I 0 REM  AN._<ir  Pr'cl 


175.  Office  of " The 


le  o(  ' Ihe  Builder.” 


■\V7  ANTED, a SMITH  and  several  FITTERS 

T V uted  to  Ciollilo  Ironwork,  at  COX  A 8ON0'  Qolbio  Metal 


TO  MISTER  CARPENTER.S  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTEI'  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has 


In  the  building  lii 
ISJPROVRR  <0  th,  ah  ve,  Town  or  countrt  n- 
a*  good  bench  w.. rk.-AdJre»a,  W.  H.  I.  20,  P 


a SITU.aTn 
Bon-stre  e>,  Qiov 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

g,  Meskurlng,  QuanUtytakiug.  Rook-keeiiluy,  and 

il  Managing  CLERK.— Address,  J.  fi.  4,  Cbapel-place  South, 


WAS,S’« 


WANTED, 

DRAUGHTSMAN. 


plauning,  perapectivr, 
a peruiinemy.  Is  al-u  i>  gui 

Address.  THOMAS,  18.  Sherboc 


SITUATION  as 

, designing. 


9,  Twu  Ouiueu  v 


w 


ANTED,  to  PL.VOB  a YOUTH, 

aged  13.  In  an  AUCTIONEER’i  OFFICE,  fur  one 
q ^aiTng'terins,'  lo*H.  23*.  St.  Glle.'.-atree*.  Nurihtmpt  m. 


\‘\7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  in  IKON  WAREHOUSE.  Experl-oce-l  kiiewledge  of 


iraclug.  Aged  21.— AdJreje.  T,  J,  73.  Brough- 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  BJILOERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Middle-aged 

Man,  of  c-in*ldeiablB  experience,  a SlTUATIONa*  FottE- 
MAK.  Well  up  In  glaes-cut'lng.  paintiuv,  gl-ztug  . aud  training  -- 


, Plauiber,  Ac.  J.ih 


TO  DECORArORS  -AND  BUILDBR3. 


TIT  anted,  by  a first-class  GllAlNER  and 

VV  MARBLSB.aCou.'ant  SITUAIIOS,  or  will  Uke  work  by 

. . .Ul..  .nvr...  r.,,l.a,l  ....  l,f  I I.  Tj.  Ivl  W.irlT 


ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS.  _ 


Woiks,  Belvedere-ruad,  Lambeth. 


w 


ANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 


CARPfcNlEBS, 
stating  refe 


TAKE  CIIAROE  of  a JOB,  ii 
• ho  La*  not  tilled  a s milar  situallon.— 
to  B C.  C.  32,  Nocton-lolgale,  E. 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  good  PAINTER 

hnd  GKAINER;  one  that  does  not  mlud  tbe  brush.  If 
sriUble,  a permanency.— Apply'on  Monday,  between  T »o  and  Four 
v clock,  with  patterne.  lo  B.  C.  0.  32,  Nuitou-Mgale,  E. 


WANTED,  by  a first-class  Workman,  a 

! mUATlON  ki  above.  Good  reference.— Apply  by  letter  to 
A.  B.  C.  36,  WsiUock-stieet,  New  North-road,  Hoxton,  London. 


■WANTED, byaQUANTlTY  SUllVBYOR 

V V and  SIBASORER.  of  iweiity  yeare'  experience,  a Temporary 


ENGAGEMENT  upm 
abstract  and  bill  exp  ditinu.-lv. 
Ihe  provinces.- Adlress,  BETA, 


Qdvutitles 
Reasonable  ' ' 
18,  Tborut'j: 


WANTED, 

CLERK  of  Wi 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS.  4c.  _ 

" a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

ORK8.  Thoroughly  experienced,  and  con- 


ilia.  Kreii 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAiTTOES. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical, 

energello  Man.  well  couveraant  with  er.ry  brkuch  of  the 
..  BE-hNOAGEMENT  as  MANAGER,  or  to  Take  tbe  Charge 
of  a businese.  Has  carried  ont  extensive  works  In  town  and  country . 
Adlress,  114,  Office  of  " The  BoUaer." 


Job  or  yard 
nea'ly  -* 
W.  K C 


k-place,  Kuightgbridge. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


Air  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  m»TIMEKESP»R.  CLBaK.  to,  to  large  or  (mall  Job. 


Good  lefereucts.— Address.  A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


^PHE  Advertiser  (German),  who  has  been  ea- 

I gaged  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  In  getting  oat  desigos  and 


roiking  urawcugs. 
Speaks  En^lUh  anf  Fi 


irough  knowledge  uf  building 
au  BNG.aGEUEN  I'.  Firat-clas*  refereucas. 
ench,  Te.im,  30'.  weekly.— Addreis,  A.  8. 
Hackney,  E.  


TO  PBtJVINCUL  ARCHITECTS. 

HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  very  consider- 
able exptriencB  in  des'igolug.  and  is  aUo  a good  draughlsmau 
..olourist.  OFFERS  hi*  SERVICES  to  tbe  ali'ive  on  moderate 
tume  Would  take  the  mauagemeut  of  an  olB  9 it  re-iulred. 
Aged  35. -Address,  D.  V.  2,  Alfred-villas,  The  Mead,  West  Croydon  ^ 


T 
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Vke  Strength  of  Beams  and 
Columns  of  Wood,  Iron, 
and  Steel. 

r would  Beem  that  the 
“architects”  of  the  pre- 
seut  da7  hare  left  the 
study  of  the  scientific 
branches  connected  with 
construction  entirely  to 
the  “ engineers  at 
least,  we  may  infer  that 
such  is  the  case  from  the 
fact  that  the  books  which 
appear  in  such  num- 
bers on  the  strength  of 
materials  and  other  cog- 
nate subjects,  are  pro- 
duced by  members  of  the 
engineering  profession,  to 
the  almost  complete  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  the 
architechiral.  Time  was 
when  the  “architect”  was 
a man  of  science ; that  is 
to  say,  he  was  well  versed 
in  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  laws  of  force 
as  far  as  they  were  then 
understood ; but  in  the  present  day,  when  science 
I has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides,  the  arohi- 
I tect  is  quite  left  behind,  and  appears  satisfied 
i with  a mere  smattering  of  mechanical  or  any 
I other  mathematical  science.  This  state  of  things 
I will  go  on  until  the  more  advanced  members  of 
I the  arobiteotural  profession  see  the  necessity  of 
compelling  their  pupils  to  go  through  a severe 
course  of  mathematical  study  before  they  are 
allowed  to  practise ; otherwise  they  must  not 
I expect  that  their  profession  will  be  regarded  as 
a scientifio  one  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
: judge  of  such  matters. 

1 But,  although  architects  will  rarely  take  up 
I scientific  pursuits  themselves,  they  are  very  glad 
I to  avail  themselves  of  the  investigations  of  those 
who  do  so  5 and,  consequently,  there  is  a demand 
for  books  in  which  they  can  find  rules  for  the 
strength  and  proper  proportions  of  beams, 
columns,  &c.,  ready  to  their  hand,  without  the 
trouble  of  examining  and  testing  for  themselves 
the/ormuZ<E  or  processes  of  reasoning  by  which 
they  are  obtained.  The  book*  which  Mr.  Baker 
has  produced,  and  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
give  an  abstract  (as  far  as  it  relates  to  subjects 
interesting  to  the  architect)  is  one  that  will  be 
of  immense  service  to  the  student  of  building 
construction,  as  the  methods  of  calculation  are 
I very  fully  explained,  and  can  be  worked  out  with 
. but  little  use  of  algebraical/orwuZce;  the  author 
, having  “ endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  process 
of  investigation  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
. drawing  office  ; in  other  words,  he  has  preferred 
I compasses  to  equations,  and  scales  to  logarithms, 
whenever  the  selection  was  optional.” 

I The  student,  however,  must  not  jnmp  to  the 
I conclusion  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to 
j acquire  a considerable  knowledge  of  mathe- 
I matics,  for  he  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the 
1 reasoning  throughout  the  book  is  what  may  be 
termed  “ mathematical,”  although  without  any 
1 extensive  use  of  the  symbols  which  are  sup- 
: posed  to  be  inseparable  from  that  science}  and 

* Ou  >-110  Btrengtbs  of  Beams,  Colamns,  aad  Arches. 

I By  B.  Baker,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  E.  & P.  R.  Scon,  London. 

' 1870.  ^ ’ 


unless  his  mind  has  been  well  trained  in  habits 
of  close  reasoning,  he  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 

The  object  which  our  author  has  had  in  view 
has  been  to  derive  “methods  of  ascertaining 
the  practical  strength  of  any  given  section  of 
beam,  column,  or  arch,  in  cast-iron,  wrought- 
iron,  or  steel  j”  and  to  show  how  the  various 
data  obtained  as  the  results  of  the  numerous 
experiments  which  have  been  made  on  those 
materials  can  be  utilised  for  that  purpose. 

In  testing  the  strength  of  a beam  supported 
at  each  end,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
apply  a gradually  increasing  bending  stress  at 
the  centre,  the  deflection  and  set  being  noted 
after  each  increment  of  strees ; and  to  find  the 
real  value  of  the  material  we  must  know  the 
work  done  in  producing  fracture,  and  this  will 
be  proportional  to  the  product  of  ultimate  tensile 
resistance  and  of  ultimate  extension,  the  toughest 
and  best  material  giving  the  highest  result  if 
compared  with  others  on  that  system.  It  is 
also  requisite  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  metal 
by  experiment,  to  consider  the  form  under  which 
it  is  presented,  as  “ by  injudicious  shaping  the 
best  material  may  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
worst.” 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  that 
there  exists  in  beams  an  element  of  strength 
which  he  calls  “resistance  of  flexure,”  Experi- 
ments npon  beams  which  have  the  weh  small  in 
proportion  to  the  flanges,  demonstrate  that  the 
law  of  the  strain  being  proportional  to  the  load 
applied  is  a tolerably  accurate  one;  but  that  in 
beams  of  rectangular  seotion  the  error  arising 
from  calculations  made  on  that  principle  is  very 
great.  This  error  arises  from  the  effect  of 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  material  being  left  ont  of 
consideration } but  experiment  shows  [that  a 
powerful  lateral  action  exists  tending  to  modify 
the  effect  of  unequal  strains.  This  new 
resistance  is  dependent  on  the  deflection  in 
connexion  with  the  depth  of  the  metal,  and  is 
uniform  for  each  unit  of  area  over  the  whole 
cross-section } being  doe  to  the  elastic  reaction 
of  the  contiguous  fibres,  which  will  be  a con- 
stant amount  thronghoot  the  whole  depth  of  the 
beam  ; the  extension  and  compression  of  the 
several  fibres  being  proportional  to  their  several 
distances  from  the  neutral  axis. 

The  value  of  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the 
fibres  is  consequently  always  higher  than  the 
resistance  to  direct  tension  of  the  material } the 
quantity  to  be  added  being  variable,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  form  of  section.  Its  value, 
however,  can  be  found  for  iron  beams  of  any 
form  of  section,  by  help  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  solid  bars  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  of  metal. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  a given  cross  sec- 
tion is  the  area  of  a flange  multiplied  by  the 
depth  of  the  beam,  or  the  effective  area  multiplied 
by  the  effective  depth.  The  moment  of  the 
weight,  or  strain,  is  the  bending-force  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  leverage  at  which  it  octsj  aad 
if  this  last  moment  is  divided  by  the  moment  of 
resistance,  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  resistance 
of  the  section  to  the  same  straining  force.  When 
the  load  is  all  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  (sup- 
ported at  each  end),  the  rnoment  of  the  weight  is 
one-half  the  load  multiplied  by  one-half  of  the 
span,  that  is,  one-fourth  of  the  product  of  span  and 
load  ; if  the  load  is  equally  distributed  along  the 
beam,  the  moment  is  half  the  above  quantity,  or 
one-eighth  of  the  product  of  span  and  load.  The 
value  of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a given  cross 
section  is  determined  on  the  snpposition  that 
every  fibre  is  strained  according  to  its  direct 
distance  from  the  neutral-axis,  and  that  the 
effective  leverage  is  also  proportional  thereto. 
On  this  principle  it  is  easily  shown  that  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  a equare  section  having 
a side  vertical  is  one-sixth  of  the  cube  of  the 
side.  If  the  diagonal  of  the  square  section  is 
placed  vertical,  the  moment  of  resistance  is  the 


same  as  before,  but  divided  by  the  sqoare-root 
of  2,  or  1'414.  In  beams  of  any  other  seotion 
we  must  first  find  the  position  of  the  centre  o 
gravity  of  the  section,  as  through  it  the  neutral- 
axis  will  pass.  In  a beam  of  7*  section,  having 
equal  thickness  of  metal  throughout,  the  moment 
of  resistance  is  half  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  neutral-axis  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tj 
multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

The  variation  in  the  strength  of  various 
specimens  of  cast-iron  that  have  been  experi- 
mented on  amounts  to  100  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  remelting  increases  its 
strength.  As  an  average  of  the  experiments 
made  on  ordinary  cast-iron,  the  ultimate  re- 
sistance to  direct  tension  may  be  taken  as 
16,502  lb.  per  square  inch  of  section.  A bar 
1 in.  square,  having  a bearing  of  54  in.,  is  found 
to  have  a breaking-weight  of  464  lb.  in  the 
centre,  the  moment  of  which  is  6,264}  the 
moment  of  resistance  is  one-sixth  the  cube  of  the 
sidej  that  is,  ^ in. : therefore,  if  we  divide  6,264 
37,584  lb.  as  the  apparent  resis- 
tance excited  by  the  above  load  in  a square  cast- 
iron  rod.  Deducting  from  this  last  result  the 
value  (16,502)  of  the  ultimate  resistance  to 
tension,  we  obtain  the  quantity,' 21,082  Ib.  as 
the  value  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  resistance  due  to 
flexure ; so  that  the  resistance  due  to  flexure  is  to 
the  resistance  to  direct  tension  as  100  to  78. 

It  is  shown,  both  by  theory  and  experiment, 
that  the  nearer  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
portions  of  the  cross  section  which  are  above  and 
below  the  neutral-axis  approach  thereto,  the 
higher  is  the  value  of  the  resistance  due  to 
flexwe;  BO  that  in  girders  where  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  near  the  extreme  points  of  depth,  the 
value  of  that  resistance  is  very  small,  and  may 
be  practically  neglected  in  the  calculation 
Suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the  section  of  a 
girder  12  in.  deep,  having  a span  of  16  ft.,  or 
192  in.,  which  shall  carry  a load  of  10  tons  at 
the  centre,  the  strain  per  square  inch  of  section 
not  exceeding  2 tons ; the  moment  of  the  weight  is 
half  the  load  multiplied  by  half  the  span  (in 
inches),  or  ISOj  the  moment  of  resistance  is  the 
area  of  the  flange  multiplied  by  the  depth  of 
the  girder}  and  the  resistance  of  the  section 
being  2 tons  per  inch,  we  find  the  area  of  the 
flange  to  be  4-80  divided  by  the  product  of  the 
depth  (12  in.)  and  the  resistance  (2  tons)* 
giving  20  in.  for  the  area  of  the  seotion  of  the 
flange.  The  area  of  flange  of  any  other  beam  of 
given  depth,  span,  and  load,  can  be  found  in  a 
similar  manner  by  multiplying  one-fourth  of  the 
span  (in  inches)  by  the  load  in  tons,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  twice  the  depth  (in 
inches)  } the  strain  per  square  inch  of  seotion 
being  2 tons.  Conversely,  the  area  of  section  of 
flange  of  a cast-iron  girder  being  given,  together 
with  the  depth  and  bearing  of  the  beam,  the 
weight  to  be  laid  on  the  centre  can  be  deter, 
mined  for  any  given  strain  per  square  inch  of 
seotion : thus,  multiply  together  the  area  of 
flange,  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and  the  given 
strain  per  inch,  and  divide  the  product  by  one- 
fourth  the  span,  all  dimensions  being  expressed 
in  inohes,  and  the  weights  in  tons. 

Wrought-iron  is  found  to  vary  very  greatly  in 
tensile  strength,  the  difference  between  several 
specimens  being  upwards  of  90  per  cent.  The 
tensile  strength  of  plate-iron  is  from  14^  tons 
to  28  tons  per  square  inch } and  in  bars,  the 
ultimate  resistance  to  tension  is  from  19£  tons 
to  30j  tons  per  square  inch.  It  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  metal  is 
overcome  by  about  the  same  amount  of  strain  per 
square  inch,  whether  in  compression  or  in  tension, 
and  on  this  acconnt  some  engineers  make  the  two 
flanges  of  a wrought-iron  beam  equal,  although 
the  usual  plan  is  to  give  20  per  cent,  more  to 
the  top  (which  suffers  compression),  than  to 
the  bottom  flange,  which  suffers  extension.  The 
ultimate  resistance  to  compression  of  a cube  of 
wrought-iron  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
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unlimited  5 conseqaently,  as  in  cast  iron,  it  ia 
only  necessary  to  consider  tensile  strains.  The 
moan  tensile  strength  of  Swedish  bars,  2 in. 
jqnare,  is  42,133  lb.  per  square  inch  ; and  their 
breaking-weight  at  the  centre  of  25  in.  bearing 
14,000  lb.  The  moment  of  this  weight  Ib  half 
the  bearing  multiplied  by  half  the  weight,  or 
87,500  ; and  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a cross 
section  is  one-sixth  of  the  cube  of  the  depth, 
or  1|.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we 
get  65,625  lb.  as  the  apparent  strain  on  the 
extreme  fibres  caused  by  the  breaking  weight ; 
from  this  quantity  subtract  the  tensile  strength 
j^bove  given,  namely,  42,123  lb.,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  23,492  lb.,  representing  the  resistance 
due  to^caiure,  which  has  been  previously  described. 

In  wrougbt-iron  bars,  therefore,  this  resistance 
is  rather  more  than  one-half  the  tensile  strength, 
amounting  in  bars  strained  with  one  side  of  the 
square  vertical,  to  nine-sixteenths  of  the  tensile 
strength,  and  in  those  with  the  diagonal  of  the 
sqnare  section  vertical,  to  thirteen-sixteenths  of 
the  tensile  strength.  In  beams  of  an  I or  H 
section  the  resistance  due  to  Jlexwre,  is  small, 
»nd  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  tensile 
strength,  42,133,  by  nine-sixteenths  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  web,  and  dividing  by  the  width  of 
the  flange. 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  a beam  of 
this  section  J in.  thickness  of  metal,  which  was 
laid  with  4S  in.  bearing,  and  the  breaking-weight 
found  by  experiment  to  be  6 , tons.  Taking  the 
tensile  strength  at  22  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
multiplying  it  by  nine-sixteenths  of  one-third,  or 
three-sixteenths,  and  then  dividing  by  2 86,  the 
width  of  the  flange,  we  get  1-4  tons  as  the  value 
of  the  resistance  due  to  flexure;  and  therefore 
the  opparent  resistance  is  this  last  quantity 
added  to  22,  or  23-4  tons.  Now,  the  area  of 
flange  multiplied  into  the  depth  of  the  beam 
being  3-24,  tbe  breaking-weigbt  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  23'4  into  3 24,  and  dividing  by  one- 
fonrth  of  the  bearing,  which  gives  6'3  tons  for 
tho  breaking*weight,  [or  the  same  amount  as 
obtained  by  experiment.  The  above  example 
may  be  easily  generalised  into  a rule  for  finding 
the  breaking-weight  of  a wrooght-iron  beam  of 
the  same  form  of  section,  namely,  divide  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  per 
square  inch  of  metal  by  the  width  of  tbe  flange, 
and  add  the  quantity  thus  obtained  to  the  said 
tensile  strength  j then  multiply  tho  last  sum  by 
the  product  of  the  area  of  the  flange  into  depth 
of  Imam,  and  divide  by  one-fourth  the  bearing ; 
the  result  is  the  breaking-weight  of  tbe  beam  in 
the  middle,  all  the  weights  and  strains  being 
expressed  in  tons,  and  the  dimensions  in  inches. 
If,  instead  of  the  breaking- weight,  it  is  required 
to  know  what  load  the  beam  will  bear  in  tbe 
middle,  when  the  ruling  strain  is  some  fixed 
amount,  such  as  5 tons  per  square  inch  of 
section,  we  have  only  to  substitute  5 tons  for 
the  ultimate  tensile  strength  in  the  above  calcu- 
latioD. 

The  following  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  load 
in  tons  that  may  be  laid  on  the  middle  of  a 
beam  of  *7"  section  so  that  the  fibres  may  be 
strained  to  a given  amount,  say  5 tons  per 
square  inch : multiply  5 times  the  area  of  the 
vertical  web  by  half  the  depth  of  the  beam,  and 
divide  by  one-fourth  of  the  span  ; all  dimensions 
being  in  inches.  For  example,  let  a beam  of 
this  form  be  3 in.  deep,  3 in.  wide,  and  i inch 
thick,  the  bearing  being  60  in. ; then  tho  area  of 
the  web  is  IJ,  tho  half  depth  li,  and  5 times 
their  product  divided  by  one-fourth  of  60  gives 
*62  ton  as  the  load  in  the  middle  that  will  pro- 
duce a strain  of5  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 
The  strength  of  T beams  of  wrought-iron  can 
also  be  found  in  the  manner  described  for  cast- 
iron  girders  of  the  same  form. 

The  great  improvements  recently  introduced 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  steel  are  rapidly  causing 
its  substitution  for  common  iron  as  the  material 
of  beams  and  railway  bars.  The  quality  of  this 
material  is  greatly  affected  by  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  which  it  undergoes  in  manu- 
factnre.  Thus  a specimen  of  cast-steel  highly 
heated  and  cooled  in  oil  bore  96  tons  per  inch, 
whilst  a similar  piece  cooled  in  water  failed 
with  40  tons,  and  another  cooled  slowly  in  ashes 
with  54  tons.  Moreover,  tbe  resistance  to  steady 
tensile  strain  increases  with  the  hardness  of  the 
steel,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a diminution 
in  its  power  of  resisting  a blow. 

The  resistance  to  impact  was  20  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  last  of  the  above-named  specimens 
than  in  the  first,  althongb.  the  ultimate  tensile 
strength  was  44  per  cent,  less ; and  the  same 
yule  holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  steel.  The  mean 
tensile  strength  of  Bessemer  steel  plates  is 


double  that  of  good  iron  plates,  or  about  40  tons 
per  square  inch ; that  of  bars  is  still  higher, 
being  about  51  tons  per  inch.  The  rate  of  elonga- 
tion varies  inversely  as  tbe  cube  of  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  tension. 

The  resistance  of  short  columns  of  steel  to 
compressiou  ia  practically  unlimited  ; 98  tons 
per  square  inch  having  only  produced  a depres- 
sion of  36  per  cent. 

From  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of  steel, 
it  is  found  that  the  resistance  due  to  flexure  is 
from  six-tenths  to  eight-tenths  of  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  direct  tension  in  square  bars  having 
the  side  vertical. 


The  following  is  the  calculation  of  tbe  strength 
of  a steel  rail  of  I section  5 in.  deep,  in. 


5 in.  deep, 

thickness  of  web,  in.  width  of  flange : the 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross  section  is  7’8; 
the  average  resistance  to  direct  tension,  45  tons  ; 
and  the  resistance  due  to  flexure  is  taken  as  J of 
that  to  direct  tension  for  a solid  bar  : bat  since 
the  thickness  of  the  web  is  to  tbe  width  of  the 
flange  as  11  to  40,  the  resistance  due  to  flexure 
for  this  section  is  f of  11,  multiplied  by  45  and 
divided  by  4-0,— that  is,  9'27  tons.  Hence,  the 
apparent  resistance  is  9‘27  added  to  45,  or  54  27 
tons.  The  ultimate  breaking-weight  at  the 
centre  of  this  beam,  with  a bearing  of  43i  in.,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  apparent  resistance, 
54-27,  by  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section, 

7 8,  and  dividing  by  one-fourth  of  the  span, 
which  gives  38  9 tons. 

The  stiffness  of  a beam  is  its  power  of  resis- 
tance to  bending  ; so  that  if  a beam,  supported 
at  its  two  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  deflects 
from  its  original  position  before  being  loaded, 
the  amount  of  that  deflexion  will  indicate  its 
stiffness ; that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  the  deflexion 
for  a given  load,  the  greater  the  stiffness  of  the 
beam.  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  stiffness  or 
resistance  to  deflexion  is  inversely  as  the  amount 
of  deflexion. 

The  laws  of  stiffness  in  beams  are  very  diffe- 
rent to  those  of  strength  or  resistance  to  frac- 
ture. It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
deflexion  is  proportional  to  the  stress  producing 
it  5 but  Ibis  is  not  strictly  true  for  any  material, 
and  in  cast-iron  the  deviation  from  that  law  is 
found  to  be  considerable  under  every  degree  of 
strain.  In  deducing  a rule  for  finding  the 
deflexion  of  a beam  under  a load  not  exceeding 
the  elastic  limit,  we  shall  obtain  a sufficiently 
near  result  if  we  take  an  average  of  the  elonga- 
tions and  depressions  produced  by  experiments, 
without  complicating  the  question  by  considering 
the  varying  rates  of  deflexion  under  successive 
increments  of  load.  We  find  that  the  mean 
result  of  experiments  on  pulling  and  tbrnsting 
bars  of  oast  iron,  1 in.  square  and  50  ft.  long, 
for  the  first  three  tons’  stress  is  *00018  per  ton 
for  each  unit  of  length.  Hence  we  obtain  the 
following  rule  for  the  deflexion  of  a cast-iron 
beam  of  any  symmetrical  form  of  section,  loaded 
at  the  centre  to  any  extent  within  the  elastic 
limit  j multiply  the  tensile  strain  per  square 
inch  of  section  which  tbe  load  produces  into  the 
square  of  the  span,  and  also  into  the  fraction 
•00003,  and  divide  by  the  depth  of  the  bearn ; 
all  dimensions  being  in  inches,  and  the  strain  in 
tons.  The  ultimate  direct  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron  is  generally  taken  at  7 tons  per  square 
inch  of  section. 

The  deflexion  of  wrooght-iron  beams  can  be 
found  in  a similar  manner,  but  since  the  resist- 
ance of  this  materialto  extension  is  greater  than 
that  of  cMt-iron,  the  deflexions  with  equal  loads 
are  less.  As  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, the  extension  of  wrought-iron  _bara  in 
terms  of  their  length,  within  tbe  elastic  limit, 
which  varies  from  8 to  12  tons  per  square  inch 
of  section,  is  generally  taken  at  *0001  per  ton, 
that  is,  the  extension  is  YCffgu  of  the  length  for 
each  ton  per  square  inch  of  aireofc  tensile  strain. 
It  ia  also  shown  by  experiment  that  tbe  effective 
rate  of  extension  per  ton  for  every  square  inch 
of  apparent  strain,  is  constant  for  beams  of  every 
form  of  cross  section,  when  subjected  to  trans- 
verse strain  j and  that  the  extension  of  fibres 
under  similar  anparent  unit  strains  is  unaffected 
by  the  agency  exciting  those  strains.  The 
deflexion  of  any  wrought-irou  beam  of  uniform 
section,  under  a central  load,  when  strained 
within  the  elastic  limit,  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  square  of  the  span  into  the  strain  per  square 
inch  of  section,  and  dividing  by  the  depth  ; the 
result  multiplied  by  the  fraction  -000017  gives 
the  deflexion;  all  dimensions  being  in  inches, 
and  the  strain  in  tons. 

The  stiffness  of  steel  is  greater  than  that  of 
either  cast  or  wrought  iron,  but  tho  deflexion  of  a 
steel  beam,  under  a given  load,  can  be  found 


with  sufficient  acenracy  by  a rule  similar  to  | 
those  given  for  iron,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  constant  multiplier.  For  average  qualities 
tbe  mean  extension  of  a bar,  1 inch  square  for 
each  ton  of  strain,  is  found  to  be  *00008,  or 

of  its  length,  and  the  same  result  is  ob-  I 
tained  by  experiments  on  beams  laid  betweensup-  I 
ports,  and  Bubjected  to  a transverse  strain.  This  j 
is  fonr-lifibs  of  that  obtained  in  wrougbt-iron,  ! 
or  the  relative  stiffness  of  steel  and  iron  beams 
of  similar  section  ia  as  5 to  4.  Hence  we  obtain 
the  following  rule  for  the  deflexion  of  a steel  beam 
of  uniform  section,  loaded  in  tbe  middle  to  any 
extent  within  the  elastic  limit  j the  square  of 
the  span,  multiplied  into  the  strain,  in  tons,  per 
square  inch  of  section,  and  divided  by  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  the  reanlt  being  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  *0000133,  gives  the  required  deflexion, 
all  dimensions  being  in  inches. 

Wood,  as  a material  for  beams,  is  now  made 
to  play  u very  subordinate  part  in  large  engi- 
neering structnres  ; but  as  it  still  forms  an  irn- 
portant  material  in  architectural  works,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  correct  data  on 
which  to  ground  our  calculations  of  its  strength 
and  sbiffnesB.  Experiments  made  upon  small 
pieces  of  wood  of  selected  quality  are  found  to 
give  much  higher  results  than  those  made  upon 
large  pieces  such  as  are  commonly  used  ^in 
practice.  Taking  average  specimens  of  pme 
and  oak  of  ordinary  scantlings,  we  find  that  the 
breaking-weight  reduced  to  that  on  a bar  1 in. 
square  and  13  in.  long,  loaded  in  tbe  middle,  is  ' 
2-2  cwt.  for  pine,  and  2-75  cwt.  for  oak.  Hence  ; 
we  obtain  the  following  simple  rule  for  the  : 
breaking-weight  of  abeam  at  the  centre ; ™°1- 
tiply  tbe  square  of  tbe  depth  into  the  breadth, 
and  divide  by  the  span ; then  multiply  the  re- 
sult by  1*65  for  oak,  and  by  1-32  for  pine,  and 
you  have  tbe  breaking-weight  in  tons  at  the 
centre,  all  tbe  dimensions  being  in  inches,  ihe 
ultimate  strength  of  these  beams  may  be  also 
found  by  putting  2 tons  per  square  inch  for  pine 
and  2i  tons  for  oak  in  the  rules  previously  given 
for  the  strength  of  iron  beams  j these  being  the 
ultimate  strains  per  square  inch  of  section 
which  tbe  fibres  will  bear. 

The  stiffness  of  beams  of  wood  may  also  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  for  those  of  iron, 
the  averaf'e  elongation  of  a bar  of  oak  or  pine 
being  *0023  and  *003  of  its  length  per  ton  per 
square  inch  respectively.  Hence  we  find  the 
deflexion  for  any  load  at  the  centre,  straining 
the  beam  with  any  force  per  square  inch  of 
section  within  the  elastic  limit,  by  the  same  rule 
as  for  iron  beams ; namely,  multiply  the  given 
strain  in  tons  per  square  inch  into  the  square  01 
the  span,  and  divide  by  tbe  depth ; the  result, 
multiplied  by  *00037  for  oak, and  byOOOS  for  pine,  M 
will  give  the  amount  of  deflexion  at  the  middle  . 
of  the  beam ; all  dimensions  being  in  inches.  :U 
Tbe  practical  difference  in  strength  and  stiffnesa  q 
of  oak  and  pine  ia  not  great,  where  beams  of  1 
large  scantlings  are  employed  ; oak  being  one-  ’i 
fourth  stronger  and  one-third  stiffer  than  pine,  t 

When  any  portion  of  a structnre  has  to  sup- 
port  a weight  acting  vertically  down  its  axis,  it  1 
may  be  considered  as  a column.  The  strength  ,i 
of  a column,  or  its  resistance  to  pressure  acting  ;i 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  depends  very  greatly  t 
on  the  relation  between  its  length  and  diameter;! 
a flab  piece  of  material,  even  if  it  be  of  soft  lii 
wood,  will  bear  an  almost  unlimited  pressure,' I 
whioh  reduces  its  thickness,  but  at  the  same  r 
time  increases  its  hardness.  In  order,  there- J 
fore,  to  teat  the  real  resistance  of  material  to  . 
a crushing  force,  the  height  must  not  be  less-l 
than  la  times  the  width  at  base ; in  pieces  01  l 
cast  iron  of  this  form,  the  average  resistance;; 
to  crushing  of  good  metal  ia  49  tons  per  square  7 
inch  of  section,  and  in  wrought  iron  abont:i 
16  or  18  tons;  the  compressive  strength  ot., 
mild  steel  is  about  1}  times  that  of  the  besb;! 
wrought-iron,  and  that  of  fine-tempered  steel^r 
about  three  times  that  of  iron. 

In  the  experiments  on  tbe  compressive  strength;) 
of  various  woods  there  are  great  discrepancies 
BO  much  depending  on  the  degree  of  seasoning, |i 
as  moisture  facilitates  the  failure  of  wood  by.i 
splitting.  The  resistance  of  elm  is  92  cwt.  peri 
square  inch;  that  of  English  oak,  90  cwt. ; of' 
American  oak,  67  cwt.;  and  of  pine,  54cwfc. ;• 
but  the  strength  of  all  will  vary  according  to' 
the  dryness  of  the  specimens. 

In  columns  having  a length  amounting  to 
several  times  the  diameter  or  width  of  base,:! 
tho  compressive  force  acting  down  the  axis  pro-'| 
duces  a tension  tending  to  cause  failure  .byl 
bending.  The  strain,  therefore,  on  a column  is; 
partly  transverse  and  partly  compressive ; where; 
the  length  is  very  great  as  compared  with  the. 
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one  to  bo  considered,  but  there  is  also  an  initial 
compression  dne  to  the  insistent  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  cross  section,  which  is 
sufficient  in  effect  to  make  the  circumstances 
different  to  that  of  a beam  strained  by  a trans- 
verse force  alone.  In  columns  of  which  the 
length  exceeds  thirty-five  times  the  diameter, 
experiments  show  that  the  influence  of  resistance 
to  compression  is  imperceptible,  but  that  below 
that  ratio  it  must  be  included  in  the  calculation. 

The  strain  on  a column  results  from  two  dis- 
tinct forces  ; one  acting  along  the  axis  which  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area,  and  the  other  , 
perpendicular  thereto,  which  varies  as  the  stiff- ' 
ness  of  the  material.  The  former  of  these  forces  ■ 
being  the  average  compression  per  square  inch 
of  section,  is  the  load  divided  by  the  area  in 
square  inches;  and  the  latter,  or  the  bending 
force,  is  proportional  to  the  compression  and  to 
the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
diameter,  and  also  to  the  increment  of  length 
received  within  the  elastic  limits.  In  this  way 
we  obtain,  by  a comparison  of  the  resnlts  of 
numerous  experiments,  the  following  rules  for 
finding  the  breabing-weight  of  solid  columns 
having  flat  parallel  ends,  the  load  being  laid 
uniformly  over  the  whole  section,  and  pressing 
directly  down  the  axis. 

To  find  the  breaking-weight  in  owts.  per  square 
inch  of  section  of  round  cast-iron  columns,  add 
330  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  length  to  dia- 
meter, and  divide  270,000  by  the  sum.  The  safe 
permanent  load  may  be  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  breaking-weight  obtained  by  this 
rule. 


To  find  the  breaking-weight  in  owts.  per  square 
inch  of  section  of  ronnd  wronght-iron  columns; 
add  2,000  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  length  to 
diameter,  and  divide  680,000  by  the  sum.  The 
safe  permanent  load  may  be  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  breaking-weight. 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  from  these 
rules,  we  find  that  when  the  length  is  from  five 
to  ten  times  the  diameter,  a cast-iron  column  is 
twice  as  strong  as  a wrought-iron  one  of  the 
same  size;  when  the  length  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  the  diameter,  the  strength  of  a 
cast-iron  column  is  one  and  a half  times  that  of 
a wrought-iron  one;  when  the  length  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  times  the  diameter,  the 
strength  of  wrought-iron  and  of  cast-iron  columns 
is  about  equal;  when  the  length  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  times  the  diameter,  the  wrought- 
iron  column  is  one-third  stronger  than  the  cast- 
iron  one;  and  when  the  length  is  above  fifty 
times  the  diameter,  the  wrought-iron  column  has 
double  the  strength  of  the  cast-iron  column. 

The  breaking-weight  of  square  columns  of 
wood,  whether  oak  or  pine,  is  nearly  the  same, 
provided  the  length  is  over  fifteen  times  the 
diameter;  the  rule  being,  add  350  to  the  square 
of  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter,  and  divide 
17,000  by  the  sum  : the  result  gives  the  break- 
ing-weight  in  owts.  per  square  inch  of  section. 
To  find  the  breaking-weight  of  an  oak  or  elm 
post  less  than  fifteen  diameters  in  length,  mul- 
tiply the  breaking-weight  just  found  for  long 
pillars  by  45,  and  divide  by  the  ratio  of  length  to 
diameter  added  to  30.  The  safe  permanent  load 
may  be  from  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  of  the 
breaking,  weight. 

To  find  the  strength  of  a round  wooden  column, 
we  must  first  substitnte  eight-sevenths  of  the 
actual  latio  of  length  to  diameter  in  the  above 
rule  for  the  true  ratio,  and  proceed  as  before. 

To  find  the  strength  of  a square  iron  column, 
we  must  substitnte  seven-eighths  of  the  actual 
ratio  of  length  to  diameter  for  the  ratio  in  the 
above  rules  for  round  columns,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

In  calculating  the  strength  of  hollow  columns, 
the  thickness  of  metal  must  be  considered : 
when  the  thickness  of  the  metal  is  one-tenth 
the  diameter,  take  three-fourths  of  the  ratio 


instead  of  the  actual  ratio  in  applying  the  before- 
mentioned  rales  : if  the  thickness  is  one-seventh 
the  diameter,  take  four-fifths  of  the  ratio ; if  the 
thickness  is  one-fifth  the  diameter,  take  seven- 
eighths  of  the  ratio  ; and  when  the  thickness  is 
one-foorth  the  diameter,  take  nine-tenths  of  the 
ratio. 


Tor  finding  the  strength  of  columns  of  L f 
or  sections,  the  ratio  must  be  mnltiplie’d  by 
Iff)  If)  and  1|-,  to  obtain  the  equivalent  ratio 
iu  the  before-mentioned  thicknesses  of  metal  as 
compared  with  the  diameter  ; pillars  of  these  last 
secLiona  being  weaker  than  solid  pillars  con- 
tainirg  the  same  quantity  of  metal  j whilst 
hollow  columns  are  stronger  than  solid  ones  for 
the  samo’quantity  of  metal. 


In  order  to  find  a rnle  for  the  strength  of  a 
steel  column,  we  may  suppose  that  if  a bar  is 
bent  by  a force  at  the  middle,  and  kept  so  bent 
by  a tie-rod  attached  to  its  extremities,  the  strain 
on  the  tie  will  represent  the  weight  the  bar  will 
sustain  as  a column  if  set  upright  and  loaded 
at  the  top:  so  that,  by  aid  of  the  rules  for 
deflexion  of  beams,  we  can  deduce  the  value  of 
the  elastic  reaction,  since  the  strain  on  the  tie  is 
the  same  as  the  thrust  of  an  arch  having  the  rise 
represented  by  the  deflexion,  and  the  load  by  the 
j lateral  stress  producing  it.  Hence  we  obtain 
■ the  following  rule  for  the  breaking-weight  of  a 
I ronnd  steel  column  in  owts.  per  square  inch  of 
j section  : for  mild  steel,  add  1,4-00  to  the  square 
! of  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter,  and  divide 
840,000  by  the  sum.  For  strong  steel,  add  900 
to  the  square  of  the  ratio,  and  divide  920,000  by 
the  sum.  In  steel  columns  of  square  section,  the 
strength  per  square  inch  is  one-third  greater 
than  in  round  ones.  The  strength  of  a long 
column  may  be  considered  as  exactly  proper- 
tional  to  the  stiffness  of  the  material. 


WOEKS  OF  ROUBILIAC  IN  TEEEl- 
COTTA. 

In  many  former  nnmbers  of  this  journal  we 
have  discuBsed  the  subject  of  the  capabilities  of 
terra-cotta  for  architectural  purposes.  We  have 
referred,  first,  to  the  great  antiquity  and  perma- 
nent durability  of  burnt  earth  ; then  to  the  use 
made  of  this  material  in  Asiatic  and  in  Italian 
art ; and,  lastly,  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
of  the  mere  decorator  rises  into  that  of  the  sonlp- 
tor,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  the  enamelled 
Della  Eobhia  ware. 

In  investigating  the  history  of  ornamental  and 
strnotaral  earthenware  in  this  country,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  the  sculptor 
of  some  of  the  best  marbles  to  be  found  in 
England  that  we  also  owe  some  of  our  most 
spirited  and  instructive  spsoimens  of  statuary  in 
terra-ootta. 

Roubiliac  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
first  working  out,  in  a clay  which  is  not  that 
usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  those  concep- 
tions which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  marble. 
Not  only  did  he,  like  other  sculptors,  study 
in  a plastic  material,  but  he  submitted  his 
sketches  to  the  fire,  and  has  thus  left,  should 
they  ever  be  collected  together,  a most  instruc- 
tive series  of  his  productions  in  successive  stages 
of  perfection. 

We  are  not  about  here  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  rank  of  Roubiliac  as  a 
sculptor.  By  his  contemporaries  it  was  un- 
questioned. By  most  writers  of  authority  since 
his  time  it  has  been  undisputed.  Lord  Chester- 
field said  that  the  Gascon  artist  was  “ a true 
sculptor,  while  his  contemporaries  were  no  more 
than  stone-cutters.”  Allan  Cunningham,  by  no 
moans  given  to  compliment,  calls  RoQbiIiao'‘a 
genius  and  a gentleman.”  The  effect  of  his 
works,  especially  of  the  terrible  “ Death”  in  the 
Nightingale  monument,  on  the  public  mind,  was 
extraordinary  in  his  time  ; nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
much  less  forcible  at  the  present  day,  if  one 
may  judge  from  observation  of  the  groups  that 
make  the  tour  of  the  chapels  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  a'e  men 
not  devoid  of  taste  who  sneer  at  the  allegoric 
conception  of  certain  of  Roubiliac’s  monuments. 
A word  on  this  subject  is  therefore  not  altogether 
uncalled  for,  when  we  refer  to  the  works  of  this 
artist  in  terra-cotta. 

The  vigorous  and  energetic  protest  embodied 
in  the  works  of  Hogarth  against  the  “ Goddess 
and  Shepherdess,  the  Roman  Emperor  school  of 
portrait-painters  and  their  patrons,  the  collectors 
of  fiddle-brown  saints  and  ropy  - tendoned 
martyrs,  of  pseudo-Titians  and  second-hand 
Raffaelles,”  ’to  use  the  vigorous  language  of 
Mr.  Redgrave,  may  perhaps  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated iu  our  day  than  it  was  in  his  own.  It  was 
the  attempt  of  an  original  genius  to  draw  its 
inspiration  fresh  from  nature,  when  the  style  of 
such  remains  of  academic  teaching  as  the 
century  could  boast  had  sunk  from  the  con- 
ventional into  the  simply  contemptible.  It  was 
a protest  such  as  that  which  was  made  by 
Wordsworth  and  his  school  against  the  followers 
of  Pope  ; a protest  of  self-taught  genius  against 
classified  dulness  and  incompetence  reduced  to 
system.  It  was,  like  so  many  attempted  reforms, 
a work  commenced  on  a low  plane.  There  is  an 
honest  and  hearty  vulgarity  abont  Hogarth 
which  reminds  one  of  the  outspoken  German  of 
Luther.  The  English  painter  saw  what  was 
true ; he  saw  bow  much  that  truth  exceeded  the 


false  feebleness  of  the  time.  So  far  he  did  well ; 
bub  he  seemed  unaware  that  excellence  in  art 
requires  not  only  truth,  but  noble  truth.  It  is 
not  merely  nature  that  should  inspire  the  artist, 
but  nature  in  her  loftiest  moods  of  beauty,  of 
pathos,  or  of  grandeur.  Hogarth  was  a student 
of  nature;  he  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  a 
sound  and  well-intentioned  morality  ; but  he  did 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  an  artist  who  at  once 
elevates,  purifieB,"and  ennobles  the  soul,  by  the 
imaginative  representation  of  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature. 

In  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  of  the  engraver 
there  are,  however,  difi’erent  strata  of  excellenoe. 
Hogarth  wrought  on  a low  level,  bub  he  wrought 
well  on  his  selected  plane.  In  scnlptnre  the  case 
is  altogether  different.  That  severe  and  lofty 
art  lends  her  aid  with  difficulty,  almost  with 
shame,  to  any  but  the  nobler  phases  of  imitative 
skill.  Satyric  sculpture,  comic  sculpture,  bur- 
lesque senipture,  are  pseudo  forms  of  the  art; 
which  they  caricature  as  the  monkey  does  the 
man.  We  may  admire  the  cleverness  shown  in 
the  clay  figures  which  grotesquely  recall  the 
features  of  contemporary  notorieties,  or  in  the 
ourions  monstrosities  of  Japanese  carving.  But 
we  look  at  these  things  as  we  do  at  wax  models. 
We  appreciate  the  talent  of  their  authors,  but 
we  cannot  regard  them  as  sculpture. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  limit  to  the  range  of  the 
Bcnlptor’s  province,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to 
Roobiliao  the  title  of  a reformer  nud  restorer  of 
taste  in  plastic  art,  not  less  energetic,  although 
far  less  homely,  than  Hogarth  was  in  paiating- 
The  painter  or  the  draughtsman  may,  to  a very 
great  extent,  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 
The  sculptor  works  always  in  f-^tters.  The  cost- 
liness of  the  material  in  which  his  ideas  can 
alone  take  their  fairest  form  is  in  itself  a very 
great  barrier  against  the  exercise  of  original 
power.  In  monumental  works  not  only  have  the 
tastes  and  wishes  of  the  family  for  whom  the 
artist  is  to  toil  to  be  consulted, — frequently  as  to 
those  questions  of  size,  of  locality,  of  execution 
in  relief  or  in  the  ronnd,  which  the  freer  pencil 
of  the  painter  overleaps  at  a siugle  bound, — but 
the  requirements  of  the  architect  often  cramp 
the  gening  of  the  sculptor.  In  some  of  Roubi- 
liac’s larger  monuments  the  bad  effect  of  the 
architectural  requirements  of  his  day  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  Monumeutal  effigies,  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  assumed 
stilted  and  ostentatious  proportions.  The  modest 
braes,  reminding  the  worshipper  of  the  dust 
beneathhis bones, and  pleading  for  aprayer  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed,  no  longer  recalled  the  linea- 
ments or  the  heraldiobearings  of  the  dead.  The 
simple  effigy  of  cross-legged  knight,  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  plain  coffer-shaped  tomb,  back 
as  that  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  first 
Edward, — had  given  way  to  the  costly  frippery 
of  canopies  and  shrines.  To  cover  with  marble 
panelling  as  much  of  the  time-stained  diaper  of 
a thirteenth-centnry  wall  as  might  assert  the 
importance  of  the  defunct,  came  to  be  considered 
a point  of  honour  among  those  who  could  afford 
the  cost  of  stately  monuments.  At  times  an 
entire  chapel  was  occupied  by  a ponderous  com- 
position, as  in  the  case  of  the  weeping  Virtues 
that  watch  the  last  repose  of  Lodovick  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  substantial  Fame 
that  is  perched  upon  the  floriated  metal  canopy 
over  his  bead  j or  the  oorrespundiog  bronze 
tabernacle  dedicated  to  the  excellenoe  of  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  was  not  enough  that 
Allegory  should  be  made  to  bear  false  witness 
over  the  tomb.  Portraiturewas  equally  corrupted. 
One  of  the  finest  marble  statues  in  London,  that 
of  William  III.  in  the  hall  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, represents  that  Dutch  warrior  in  the  armour 
of  a Roman  general,  with  bare  legs  and  buskins  ; 
or,  at  least,  in  such  a conventional  representation 
of  Roman  armour  as  suited  the  uncritical  notions 
of  the  time.  Sculpture,  like  painting  and 
poetry,  had  passed,  by  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  into  a pseudo-classic, 
melo-dramatio,  stage ; and  the  representatione 
of  the  flowing  wigs  that  assumed  their  fullest 
proportions  when  the  long  and  curling  looks  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  replaced  by  the  productions 
of  the  hair-dresser,  were  almost  the  most  unarti- 
fioial  part  of  the  attire  rendered  historic  by  the 
sculptor.  Vanity  called  on  subservient  art  to 
represent  great  men  as  heroic.  The  only  result 
was  that  they  were  drawn  like  the  heroes  of  the 
stage. 

Against  this  apotheosis  of  toad-eating  and  bad 
taste,  Louis  FraB9ois  Eonbiliuc  entered  a sculp- 
tor’s protest.  Ho  could  not  suddenly  or  alto- 
gether purify  a depraved  public  taste ; but  he 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  exalt  and  ennoble  tL. 
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He  oonld  not  control  the  vain  and  taetelees 
desire  to  occupy  large  wall-surfaces  by  the  acci- 
dents of  monumental  luxury;  but  he  detached, 
as  far  as  possible,  bis  own  design, — the  actual 
sculpture, — from  the  pyramid,  or  obelisk,  or 
storied  tablet,  that  formed  the  heavy  and  inoon- 
gruous  background  demanded  by  the  fashion  of 
the  times.  He  could  not  throw  aside  the  aid 
of  allegory  5 for  monumental  sculpture  which 
should  not  allegorically  praise  the  virtues  of  the 
departed  would  have  found  few  admirers,  and  no 
purchasers,  in  his  day.  But  be  reduced  the  alle- 
gorical features  of  his  designs  within  the  limits 
of  poetic,  ©r  rather  artistic,  licence.  Time  and 
Death,  the  two  great  conquerors  of  mankind, 
— Strength,  Wisdom,  Eloquence — the  Muse  of 
History, — such  were  the  accessory  figures  which 
he  introduced  into  bis  well-balanced  groups.  In 
portraiture  he  was  truthful  and  exact,  with  a 
fidelity  to  costume  which  might  even  bo  termed 
mechanical,  were  it  not  for  the  pictorial  grace 
with  which  be  disordered  the  attire  proper  to 
his  subjects.  And  when  we  turn  from  those 
larger  and  more  complicated  monuments  in 
which,  executed  as  they  were  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, the  sculptor  was  most  fettered  by  the 
public  taste  of  his  day,  to  the  busts  and  single 
statues  of  Roubiliao,  we  know  not  whether  most 
to  admire  the  truthful  realism  of  portraiture  and 
of  dress,  or  the  grand  and  noble  air  which  in- 
vests all  that  might,  less  skilfully  treated,  appear 
mean  and  paltry  in  detail,  with  an  iffective 
sculptural  truth  that  appeals  forcibly  to  the 
imagination. 

As  to  the  perfect  mastery  which  he  exercised 
over  marble,  there  has  never  been  but  one 
opinion  regarding  Roubiliac.  His  executive 
power  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  not  easy 
to  point  to  instances  in  which  it  has  been  even 
approached.  The  hand  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  in 
which  life  seems  to  be  just  ebbing  from  the 
veins;  the  anxious,  terror-stricken  glance  of  her 
husband  ; the  pleading,  persuasive  rhetoric  that 
breathes  alike  from  the  attitude  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Argjle  Eloquence;  the  anatomy  of 
the  skeleton  (which  is  at  least  as  poetical  as  the 
“ Death”  of  Euripides),  gliding  from  the  tomb  ; 
the  plucked  feathers  and  worn  stumps  of  the 
wings  of  Time,  when  his  course  is  run  ; are  each 
as  faithful  renderings  of  nature  as  are  the 
wrinkles  in  Shakspeare’s  stockings,  or  the  care- 
less creases  in  his  doublet.  lu  fact,  the  ex- 
quisite finish  which  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac  gave 
to  drees,  and  hair,  and  all  the  accessories  of  his 
figures,  is  such  that  it  would  withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  higher  ideal  characteristics 
of  his  compositions,  had  they  been  less  signally 
stamped  by  the  very  highest  impress  of  the 
genius  of  sculpture. 

In  his  single  figures, — the  Locke,  the  Handel, 
the  Shakspeare,  — perhaps,  above  all,  the 
Newton, — the  power  and  taste  of  Roubiliac  are 
moat  distinctly  to  be  appreciated.  The  Handel 
in  Poets’  Corner  was  left  partly  unfinished  at  the 
sculptor’s  death.  The  score  of  Handel’s  own  set- 
ting of  the  words,  ” I know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,”  lies  open  before  the  great  composer ; 
who  is  represented  as  listening  to  that  heavenly 
music  of  which  he  has  loft  us  no  feeble  or  indis- 
tinct echo.  For  the  Shakspeare,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted for  Garrick  (and  left  by  hia  widow  to  the 
nation),  that  actor  himself  sat,  or  rather  stood. 
The  attitude  was  not  chosen  by  Roubiliac,  but 
by  Garrick.  Miserably  lighted  as  that  statue  is, 
in  a corner  of  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  yet  divided 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  head  and  the 
felicity  with  which  the  attire  is  rendered,  in  a 
manner  at  once  exact  and  pictorial.  There  is  more 
labour  of  finish  bestowed  on  a single  limb  of  one 
of  these  figures  than  on  the  entire  superficies  of 
some  of  the  statues  that  adorn  our  public  places 
in  honour  of  certain  great  men  of  our  day.  The 
Newton,  in  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  Canova  pronounced  the  finest 
statue  in  England,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  also  capriciously  lighted.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  hands,  holding  a prism,  is  not  that  of 
the  original  design,  but  was  a subsequent  pose 
adopted  in  consequence  of  a flaw  in  the  marble. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  change,  the  result 
is  not  such  as  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  accuracy  of  detail 
and  elaborate  minuteness  of  textile  finish  in  the 
marble  works  of  Roubiliac,  that  it  becomes  so 
highly  interesting  to  contemplate  the  produc- 
tions of  this  artist  under  his  hitherto  disregarded 
character  of  a worker  in  terra-cotta.  We  inti- 
mated that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  not 
only  monlded  bis  designs  in  clay, — a small  sketch 
preceding  a full-sized  model, — but  that  he  was  in 


the  habit  of  baking  and  preserving  his  models. 
We  do  not  speak  from  mere  surmise.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  contains  the  terra-cotta 
sketches  of  his  statues  of  Locke  and  of  Shakspeare, 
the  first  23  in.,  the  second  17  in.,  in  height. 
Mr.  F.  Roubiliac  Conder,  the  great-grandson  and 
representative  of  the  sculptor,  possesses,  among 
other  relics,  the  original  sketch  in  terra-cotta  of 
the  monument  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  north 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  correspond- 
ing terra-cotta  sketch  of  the  Nightingale  Monu- 
ment is  in  the  rood-loft  of  Westminster  Abbey, — 
Death  gone,  and  the  bead  of  Mr.  Nightingale 
gone,  but  the  fainting  form  of  the  lady  fine  and 
effective.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  at 
South  Kensington  (which  has  recently  purchased 
Carpantiers’  beautiful  portrait  of  the  sculptor, 
engaged  in  modelling  the  very  statuette  of 
Shakspeare  before  referred  to)  is  a bust  of 
Hogarth,  a little  smaller  than  life.  A life-size 
bust  of  Shakspeare  continues  the  list,  an  admir- 
able specimen  of  modelling,  with  the  sharp  lines 
struck  by  the  modelling-tool  fresh  and  distinct; 
the  mouth  and  moustache  wonderfully  expressive 
and  delicate.  Mr.  Murray  bought  the  original 
clay  model  of  the  bust  of  Pope,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  sale  of  Samuel 
Rogers.  In  a contemporary  crayon  portrait  of 
Roubiliac,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Conder,  the 
sculptor  holds  a life-sized  mask  of  Medusa,  also 
in  baked  clay,  on  which  he  is  at  work.  The 
existence  of  these  eight  examples  of  work  in 
terra-cotta  by  a sculptor  of  whom  comparatively 
so  few  works  are  extant  or  on  record,  is  con- 
elusive  as  to  the  habit  of  the  aitist.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  more  are  yet  to  be  collected. 

The  chief  oharacteriatios  of  these  ruodels,  and 
more  especially  of  the  smaller  ones,  are  the  per- 
fect freedom,  abandon,  and  "go”  which  the  sculp- 
tor has  impressed  on  the  clay.  There  is  no  elabo- 
ration of  detail — no  unmeaning  prettiness  of 
feature.  On  the  contrary,  the  faces  are  some- 
times anything  bat  pleasing,  although  they  never 
fail  to  be  expressive.  The  face  of  the  miniature 
Shakspeare  is  blunt — almost  coarse.  That  of  the 
little  Lockeis  highly  oharacteristic.  Tbatofthe 
female  figure  in  the  Warren  monument,  which  in 
the  marble  has  a somewhat  retrouss^  nose,  gives 
the  idea  of  the  more  delicate  face  of  the  statue, 
evidently  a portrait,  by  a sort  of  rude  forahadow- 
ing.  The  Shakspeare  and  the  Hogarth  are  care- 
fully but  yet  boldly  modelled,  both  in  features 
and  in  dress.  In  a word,  the  style  proper  to 
clay  is  as  admirably  illustrated  by  the  terra-cotta 
works  of  Roubiliac,  as  is  the  style  proper  to 
mai-bls  by  bis  finished  works  in  that  noble 
material. 

Roubiliac  threw  hia  thoughts  upon  paper 
before  be  rongh-hewed  them  in  clay.  The 
original  sketch  for  the  Argyle  monument  is  now 
in  possession  of  a distant  connexion  of  the 
sculptor’s  family.  It  was  inclosed  in  a box,  with 
an  attached  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  design  contemplated  in  the  agreement 
between  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac  and  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Argyle.  The  design  gives 
but  small  promise  of  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
the  work.  In  the  early  terra-cotta  sketches,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fire  of  the  sculptor’s  genius 
has  caught  and  informed  the  rude  material. 
These  models  are  not  anatomical  studies,  like 
some  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  Italian  art, 
but  true  sculptural  sketches,  in  which  the  form 
and  disposition  of  the  drapery  have  received  as 
much  attention  as  the  drawing  and  attitudes  of 
the  figures.  The  folds  of  the  gown  of  Locke 
were  as  present  to  the  imagination  of  the 
sculptor  as  was  the  power  and  intelligence  of  his 
brow.  The  drooping  fall  of  the  flag,  behind 
the  bust  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  serves  to  combine 
the  attendant  figures  into  one  group,  harmonious 
with  the  bust,  which  the  male  figure  is  so 
gently  placing  on  the  tomb.  As  the  appropriate 
garb  of  their  day  forms  a part  of  the  individu- 
ality of  all  duly  authenticated  ghosts,  so  in  the 
works  of  Ronbiliac  are  we  presented  with  the 
subjects  of  his  portraiture  as  they  lived  and 
moved ; the  men  and  women  known  to  their 
friends,  but  seized  aud  immortalised  under  their 
very  happiest  phases. 

Ihe  use  made  by  Roubiliac  of  terra-cotta  is 
more  especially  worthy  of  note  from  the  extreme 
fastidiousness  of  that  artist  as  to  material.  The 
marble  of  bis  statues  is  always  perfect.  It  is 
singular  in  its  purity.  The  Gascon  sculptor  has 
been  known  to  dash  in  pieces  a partly-finished 
statue,  because  of  the  appearance  of  a flaw  in 
the  marble  which  he  could  not  avoid,  and  would 
not  patch.  Unlike  Nollekens,  who  has  been  de- 
tected in  sawing  off  and  replacing  the  head  of  a 
figure,  Roubiliac  was  inexorable  in  his  demands 


for  spotless  marble.  Hence,  in  some  degree,  the  i 
limited  number  of  hia  works;  hence,  he  died 
poor;  but  hence,  in  no  slight  measure,  his  fame.  » 
The  moat  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  7 
the  comparison  of  the  works  of  Roubiliac  in  . 
terra-cotta,  with  the  statues  of  the  same  sculp-  j 
tor  iu  marble,  is  the  illustration  of  the  fact  how  1 
much  more  appropriate  style  depends  on  the  il 
material  than  on  the  special  taste  of  the  artist. 
The  sculptor  who,  of  all  others,  was  the  most 
delicately  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  the  finest- 
marble,  and  the  moat  scrupuloasly  exaot  in  1 
giving  a finish  like  that  of  Nature  herself  to  > 
his  work  in  that  precious  substance,  throws  j 
clay  into  form  with  all  the  careless  energy  of  a : 
master  at  play.  For  the  student, — and  what 
artist  ever  ceases  to  be  a student  ? — the  lesson  is  .1 
one  of  no  little  value.  Let  every  artist  select, 
the  medium  by  means  of  which  he  can  best  give 
form  to  the  conceptions  of  his  imagination.  But  1 
let  him  remember  that,  the  medium  once, 
selected,  excellence  can  only  be  attained  in  the. 
style  proper  to  that  medium.  Art  has  her  own  ; 
laws,  which  none  can  disregard  with  impunity.  1 
The  author  of  a bald,oonventionalised,anfiQiBhed 
effigy  in  marble  or  in  bronze  will  never  attain  the  ; 
fame  of  a sculptor,  any  more  than  will  the  artist;! 
who  should  endeavour  to  manipulate  clay  until 
be  teases  it  into  the  likeness  of  wax  work.  The 
sculptor  in  the  round,  the  sculptor  in  relveuo,  the  1 
modeller  in  clay,  the  modeller  in  wax,  the  carver 
iu  wood,  the  carver  in  ivory,  the  founder  in 
bronze,  the  worker  in  repouss^,  the  ohaser,  the 
gem-cutter  in  cameo  or  in  intaglio, — each  has  a j 
certain  limit  of  style  and  of  scale  proper  to  th0| 
material  in  whioh  he  works.  He  may,  it  is  true,  I 
excel  in  more  than  one,  orAven  in  many,  of  these  | 
several  branches  of  art  (as  Cellini  and  Da  Vinoi| 
did  in  their  day),  but  he  will  never,  by  a con-| 
fusion  of  style,  lose  the  characteristic  beauty  of  f 
each.  In  whatever  province  of  sculpture  the  j 
student  may  feel  most  anxious,  or  most  able,  toj 
excel,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  by  the  1 
masterly  treatment  of  clay  that  the  sculptor 
will  best  lay  the  foundations  of  future  eminence.  | 


THE  ART  AND  ENGINEERING  JOURNAL^ 
OF  THE  MILANESE.*  J 

The  professional  Milanese  journal  bearing  the 
title  of  II  Politecnico  has  now  fulfilled  its  useful, 
mission  for  eighteen  years.  After  the  manner: 
of  the  workings  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  cen-i 
tury,  it  carries  on  the  reputation  Milan  main-: 
tained  of  old  as  a seat  of  art  and  constructional 
science.  If  we  can  no  longer  find  at  Milan* 
Cathedral  the  schools  of  sculptors  and  artistslj 
we  should  have  found  bnsy  there  iu  the  Me-* 
diffival  centuries,  we  have  this  disBeminatingij 
medium  in  good  working  order  as  part  compen-ij 
sation.  In  the  number  before  us  we  have  word:- 
of  great  works,  and  read  of  earnest  endeavoursij 
to  set  on  foot  still  more  important  public  enter-j| 
prises.  Marco  Frisone  da  Campione  and  hisi 
Campionesi,  Jaoopino  da  Tradate,  Amades,| 
Solari,  and  the  various  artists  attached  to  the; 
Veneranda  Fabbrica,  have  passed  under  thei 
guidance  of  death  into  another  world,  aud  their, 
places  know  them  no  more;  bat,  instead,  wa> 
have  a college,  or  association,  of  engineers  andi 
architects  numbering  175  members  ; and  II. 
Politecnico  shows  us  that  many  of  them  arei 
good  men  and  true,  doing  their  measure  of  work' 
for  this  generation, — which  measure  is  all  thei 
better  and  fuller,  doubtless,  for  the  example  andi 
remembrance  of  the  masters  we  have  mentioned.: 

The  journal  before  us  opens  with  a minutel 
account  of  the  plan  of  a new  provincial  palace, 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Pre-i 
feotore  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service, 
in  Bergamo.  This  is  followed  by  a paper  upon) 
the  possibilities  of  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  ini 
Italy.  Then  a report  by  Dr.  Luigi  Gabba,  made: 
for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  given,: 
which  relates  to  the  researches  in  the  laboratory 
of  Messrs.  Lawes  & Gilbert,  who,  with  the  usual; 
Continental  obscurity  in  the  matter  of  names  of' 
English  persona  and  things,  are  located  abi 
Rothamsted,  near  London  ; a paper,  by  Professor: 
Camello  Grada,  on  a new  mode  of  measaremenfc,i 
he  calls  Nonio  Fisso  ; some  observations  relating' 
to  the  amount  of  a due  water  supply  ; and  the: 
rest  of  the  bulk  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  thal 
proceedings  of  the  College  of  Engineers  and: 
Architects  we  have  mentioned.  Beyond  thei 
business  nsually  transacted  at  meetings  of  pro-' 


• II  Politecnico,  Qiornale  dell’  Ingegnere  Architetto 
Civile  ea  Industriale.  Anno  xviii.,  Num.  1 e 2.  Geonaio 
e Febbraio,  1870.  Milano,  Tipog.  e Litog.  Degli  logeg 
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fe&sioQal  or  amateur  societies  of  the  kind,  the 
chief  qaestiona  of  interest  before  the  members 
Tvere  details  relating  to  the  canals  for  the  irri- 
gation of  Lombardy,  conceded  to  the  engineers, 
Sig.  Villoresi  & Meraviglia,  which  occupy  a large 
space.  A commission  of  fi7e  Milanese  engineers 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  pro- 
ject, and  the  information  brought  before  the 
college  is  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Italian  Society  of 
Scienze  Naturali  are  briefly  given  for  the  year 
1869,  when  the  re-union  was  held  at  Catania, 
and  numerously  attended,  including  a letter, 
addressed  to  the  Society,  by  the  Alpine  Club, 
detailing  their  botanical  achievements.  Shorter, 
still,  is  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  Qeodesica 
Nazionale  Association,  notwithstanding  this  also 
includes  a letter  from  another  society,  a fifth 
association  of  savans,  the  Socuia  Eidypsometrica. 
All  tell  of  work  and  progress.  The  journal  itself 
ia  most  creditably  conducted. 


SCIENCE  IN  AKCHITECTURE.* 

An  architect’s  specification  is  a good  illustra- 
tion of  what  constitutes  science  in  architecture. 
. In  this  paper  I purpose  dealing  with  some  of  the 
points  that  the  carrying  out  of  a specification 
suggests. 

FOUNDATIONS,  DEAINS,  AND  BRICKWORK. 

The  best  foundation,  as  a general  rule,  is 
I growing  sand,  and  the  least  number  of  settle- 
ments are  usually  observed  to  buildings  upon 
ithis  foundation.  Rock,  known  to  be  solid,  is 
I equally  good,  but  rock  is  often  treacherous,  such, 
for  instance,  as  may  be  found  about  Litherland. 

: Most  of  the  houees  in  Litherland  Park  are  upon 
I rock,  and  they  have  given  seriously.  Faults  in 
the  rock,  holes,  loose  strata,  or  soft  stone  under- 
;neath  may  give,  and  if  the  rock  does  give,  from 
any  cause,  the  building  receives  a shock  result- 
ing in  the  usual  defects  of  serious  settlements. 
•Growing  sand  will  not  give  in  this  way;  it  has 
[often  a tendency  to  expand  rather  than  to  sink, 
land  if  it  gives  it  does  so  but  little,  and  that 
levenly,  and  does  not  hurt  the  structure  upon  it. 

I For  the  same  reasons  that  make  rock  doubb- 
|ful  as  a foundation,  clay  is  more  so  : there  may 
be,  though  hidden,  what  is  technically  termed 
xavines  or  other  holes  in  the  clay;  these  cause 
'the  structure  to  slip.  If  a solid  bed  can  be 
lassured,  the  architect  may  determine  upon 
Ibuilding  without  fear,  but  this  is  often  imprao- 
I'ticable.  A thin  bed  of  clay  with  rock  under- 
ineath  is  a very  treacherous  foundation  j the  clay 
is  almost  sure  to  move,  and  should  therefore 
Ibe  excavated.  Cracks  in  buildings  do  not  always 
[arise  from  settlements  in  the  foundations  or 
'defective  work.  All  buildings  have  a tendency 
to  settle  and  contract  as  the  materials  with 
which  they  have  been  built  become  dry.  Brick- 
work, for  instance,  must  contract  and  settle  to 
some  extent,  and  stone  put  into  a building  fresh 
from  the  quarry  is  more  or  less  wet,  and  will 
shrink  in  some  degree  while  drying.  This 
jaccounts  for  the  open  joints  sometimes  visible  in 
Inew  buildings;  these  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided  ; better  that  this  appearance,  which  can 
easily  be  set  right,  should  exist,  than  the  stone 
be  made  so  tight  that  it  will  snap  when  contrac- 
tion begins,  and  the  materials  dry.  We  require 
oills  and  steps  to  be  bedded  hollow  for  this 
reason,  to  provide  for  the  results  of  contraction. 

DRAINAGE, 

Drains,  where  there  is  not  much  fall,  are  best 
of  brick  or  of  unglazed  tiles ; the  idea  that 
glazing  improves  drain  tiles  for  all  purposes  is 
not  correct.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
invention  would  cause  the  soil  to  pass  easily 
through,  but,  instead  of  that,  experience  proves 
[that  in  flat  drainage  the  soil  clings  to  the  glazing 
[far  more  tenaciously  than  to  the  unglazed 
imaterial.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way ; 
ithe  glazing  keeps  the  sides  of  the  drain  pipes 
[very  dry ; they  are  so  impervious  that  water 
fcannot  be  communicated  from  the  outside ; and 
'the  soil  will  cling  to  the  dry  article  while  it  will 
ifall  from  the  wet  one,  or  be  easily  removed  by  a 
[Blight  flushing  of  the  pipe.  Unglazed  pipes  are 
[generally  wet  when  in  use,  because  moisture 
[from  the  outside  earth  soaks  into  them,  and  the 
imoisb  surface  thus  presented  to  the  soil  keeps  the 
:whole  in'  a favourable  state  for  the  removal  of 
the  soil  when  a slight  flushing  takes  place, 

I Brick  drains  are  for  the  same  reason  much  better 
jthan  glazed  stoneware.  I have  known  6-in. 

I • By  Mr.  "Win.  Parslow.  Read  at  meeting  of  the 
I Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  Some  of  the  opinions 
•expressed  are  open  to  discussion. 


drain  tiles  taken  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool,  after  having  been  laid  but  a year  or 
two,  and  soil  2 in.  thick  has  been  clinging  to  the 
sides  all  round,  fast,  like  mortar,  leaving  but  2 in. 
for  water  and  other  drainage  to  flow  through  ; 
such  pipes  must  evidently  soon  become  choked 
up.  This  instance  occurred  where  the  ground 
was  flat.  Brick  or  unglazed  pipes  should  be  used 
in  such  cases.  Where  there  is  a good  fall  glazed 
pipes  may  be  used,  as  they  are  more  durable. 
Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  known  drains 
laid  about  Liverpool  of  18-in.  glazed  pipes  where 
there  has  nob  been  much  fall,  and  where  the 
drains  have  often  run  18  ft.  below  the  ground 
level ; these,  it  seems  to  me,  are  liable  soon  to 
choke  from  the  cause  named,  and  then  how  are 
they  to  be  cleaned  ? Flushing  will  nob  take  the 
soil  off;  it  clings  BO  fast  to  the  smooth  surface 
that  forcible  pressure  is  necessary,  and  at  such 
a depth  it  is  not  safe  for  men  to  go  down  18-in, 
pipes.  A good  brick  drain  would  cost  very  little 
more,  and  would  answer  better  in  every  way. 
In  snch  rocky  ground  as  is  to  be  found  about 
Liverpool  a cheaper  drain  than  the  glazed  pipe 
might  often  be  obtained  by  cutting  an  opening 
in  the  rock  and  covering  it  with  flags,  and  this 
would  answer  every  purpose. 

If  drains  are  laid  in  running  sand,  it  is  better 
to  set  them  in  cement,  then  cover  the  joints 
with  clay,  as  the  sand  will  otherwise  find  its 
way  into  the  drains  before  the  cement  is  dry 
and  choke  the  pipes;  by  covering  this  cement 
with  clay,  the  latter,  which  will  not  at  once  let 
the  water  soak  through,  becomes  a covering  to 
the  cement  long  enough  to  let  it  harden,  and 
though  the  clay  will  in  time  be  washed  away,  it 
will  then  have  done  its  work. 

In  ordinary  foundations,  as  generally  under- 
stood, clay  only  ia  the  best  bedding  for  drains  ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  earth  or  growing  sand 
getting  into  the  pipes,  and  the  clay  allows  them 
to  yield  to  a pressure  which  might  break  them 
if  set  in  cement.  Of  course,  the  danger  of  the 
pipes  breaking,  in  case  of  an  uneven  pressure, 
when  they  are  set  with  cement  in  running  sand, 
still  remains ; bub  this  is  the  less  evil  of  the 
two,  and  must  be  borne. 

MORTAR, 

Mortar  is  better  old  than  quite  new ; it  is  a 
mistake  to  specify, — “ only  new  mortar  is  to  be 
used,”  It  is  with  mortar  as  with  clay  for  bricks, 
if  clay  ia  used  for  bricks  after  having  been  tem- 
pered but  a short  time,  the  result  is  apparent  in 
inferior  bricks  ; they  are  brittle,  and  will  not 
stand  fire  or  weather;  bat  if  the  clay  is  allowed 
to  lie  a long  lime  it  consolidates,  works  together, 
bonds,  and  makes  tougher  and  more  durable 
bricks:  so  if  mortar  is  used  while  fresh,  it  is 
brittle,  technically — short,  the  particles  do  not 
bind ; but  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days, 
the  particles  work  well  into  one  another,  the 
whole  becomes  tough  and  clammy, — a great 
essential.  When  we  try  mortar,  as  architects, 
we  like  to  feel  it  tough  and  clammy ; but  we 
cannot  obtain  this  so  well  if  we  require  it 
fresh.  The  difference  between  modern  and 
ancient  usage  may  account  for  our  modern 
mortar  not  being  so  good  as  that  of  the  ancients. 
Our  mortar  is  now,  as  a rule,  used  fresh;  in 
olden  times  it  was  frequently  buried  for  twelve 
months  before  nsing.  Mortar,  though  not  used 
fresh,  should  be  protected,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  be  kept  moist;  it  is  injured  if 
allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  require  remixing. 

It  seems  to  me  a belief  is  current  that  mill- 
made  mortar  ia  necessarily  better  than  hand- 
made. I cannot  agree  with  this  notion.  We 
were  told  last  meeting  that  in  the  building  of 
concrete  houses  fine  sand  separates  from  the 
cement,  does  not  bind,  and  that  coarser  material 
is  better.  We  all  know  this  to  be  the  case  with 
cement  work,  hence  we  specify  gravel ; for  the 
same  reason,  sand  in  mortar  will  not  bind  so 
well  with  the  lime  if  ground  fine  in  a mill,  hot 
is  better  for  being  coarse,  while  the  bonding  of 
the  separate  ingredients  accomplished  by  the 
mill  is,  in  hand-made  mortar,  better  secured  by 
capillary  attraction  when  allowed  to  lie  unused 
for  a few  days.  The  auoients,  or  Medimval 
builders,  it  is  evident,  did  not  use  any  mortar  to 
correspond  with  our  mill-made;  if  old  buildings 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  large  particles  of 
the  ingredients  still  exist  in  the  mortar,  showing 
material  very  much  like  gravel  has  been  mixed 
with  the  lime.  Another  reason  why  mill-made 
mortar  does  not  in  practice  prove  so  good  as 
hand-made  ia,  the  men  at  the  pug-mill  will,  how- 
ever they  are  cautioned,  throw  in  soft  broken 
bricks  and  other  refuse  to  grind  up  with  the 
sand ; and  this  refuse  will  not  adhere  so  well  to 


the  lime  as  sharp  sand  or  gravel.  If  men  merely 
screen  the  sand  for  mortar,  they  cannot  adopt 
this  practice.  Mortar  for  pointing  is  now  some- 
times buried  from  force  of  ciroumstances.  If 
too  much  ia  made  the  builder  buries  it,  and  never 
finds  it  worse  for  snch  treatment.  Mortar  for 
pointing  should  not  have  much  burnt  marble  in 
it,  as  the  burning  of  the  marble  destroys  its 
nature.  Ground  refuse  from  glass-works  is  now 
very  frequently  used  for  pointing,  and  with  great 
success. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS, 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  evil  in  detail.  I will  simply 
allude  to  one  principle  only,  apart  from  defective 
building,  and  the  numerous  inventions  as  reme- 
dies. It  will  invariably  be  found  that  chimneys 
have  a tendency  to  smoke  when  at  the  side  of  a 
house  where  no  building  the  same  height  ad- 
joins. The  space  at  the  side  of  the  house  being 
sheltered  forms  a vacuum,  and  as  wind  passes 
over  the  building,  it  has  a tendency  to  fall  down 
and  fill  up  this  vacuum,  and  in  so  doing  it  rushes 
down  the  chimneys  at  that  end  of  the  house. 
This  explains  why  such  chimneys  smoke  during 
particular  winds  only.  They  do  not  smoke  when 
the  wind  blows  directly  against  them,  but  when 
it  comes  from  an  opposite  quarter  passing  over 
the  roof  of  the  house.  This,  of  course,  suggests 
the  necessity  of  making  special  preparations  for 
all  chimneys  in  such  positions.  A good  curve  to 
the  floe  will  often  prove  sufficient.  Chimneys 
smoke  worse  in  Gothic  houses,  because  the 
vacuums  created  are  more  numerous.  In  flat- 
roofed  houses,  if  the  chimneys  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof  there  ia  nob  much  fear  of  their 
smoking. 

MASONRY. 

The  frequent  failures  in  the  use  of  Bath  stone 
in  and  near  Liverpool, — the  utter  want,  as  it  has 
appeared  to  me,  of  its  adaptability  to  our  clime, — 
have  often  attracted  my  attention,  and  I have 
tried  to  find  out  the  reason  why  a stone  of  suoh 
pleasing  appearance,  and  so  useful  in  woiking, 
could  not  be  more  generally  used  by  us.  When 
in  Bath,  a short  time  ago,  I had  an  opportunity 
of  paying  attention  to  the  subject.  I soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  failures  in 
the  use  of  this  stone  in  Liverpool  exists  mainly 
in  applying  to  the  wrong  quarries  for  stone  for 
ontside  purposes. 

If  we  require  a good  stone  for  outside  pur- 
poses, we  should  specify  " Box  Ground,”  or  the 
“ Combe  Down  ” stone.  These  are  the  most 
durable ; they  work  freely,  and  the  former  ia 
considered  equal  to  Portland  stone  in  durability, 
while  much  cheaper.  The  Combe  Down  stone 
was  used  in  the  building  of  Bath  Abbey  ; nearly 
300  years  have  elapsed  since  this  abbey  was  re- 
ctored,  and  yet  many  of  the  mouldings  are  still 
perfect.  The  Combe  Down  atone  is  not  equal, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  Box  Ground ; for  outside 
purposes  it  requires  to  be  selected,  but  when 
selected,  gives  great  satisfaction  ; the  blocks  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Box  Ground ; its 
texture  ia  hard  and  coarse. 

The  Box  Ground  is  coarser  and  harder  than 
any  of  the  Bath  stones,  and  while  most  aorta 
will  go  to  pieces  in  frosty  weather,  this  will 
stand  the  hardest  frost.  It  may  be  safely  used 
for  any  external  work,  plinths,  copings,  or 
weatherings.  Laying  Bath  stone  on  its  proper 
bed  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  its  lasting  well. 
This  may  always  be  determined  by  the  thin 
black  veins  which  run  up  the  bed  j they  never 
run  in  the  bed  ; and  in  some  of  the  stone  there 
are  hard  black  veins  termed  lists  or  ribs ; these 
always  run  in  the  bed  and  never  across.  The 
Box  Ground  stone  can  be  obtained  in  lengths  of 
12  ft.  6 in.,  or  14  ft.  6 in. ; the  blocks  vary  in 
size  from  4 ft.  to  120  ft.  cube. 

The  Corsham  Down  stone  is  the  best  to  specify 
for  inside  purposes.  It  has  a beautiful  warm 
colour,  and  looks  more  effective  than  any  other; 
while  the  other  stones  alluded  to  are  very  coarse, 
this  ia,  on  the  contrary,  of  very  fine  texture,  but 
durable  and  strong.  It  is  free  and  easy  to  work, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  Bath  stones.  It  absorbs 
a great  deal  of  water,  and  so  in  hard  frost 
requires  to  be  covered  up,  as  it  would  burst 
if  left  exposed.  It  is  the  most  regular  in  quality 
of  all,  and  considered  the  best  of  our  English 
stones  for  internal  work.  Patches  of  dark  blue 
or  slate-colour  are  sometimes  found.  These 
portions  work  in  with  the  rest  for  ornamental 
effects  in  chimney-pieces,  &c.  The  stone  is 
sounder  where  these  patches  exist. 

Another  sort  is  the  Parleigh  Dotvn  stone,  the 
principal  feature  of  which  ia,  that  the  quarry 
contains  two  beds,  the  red  bed  and  the  white 
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bed.  This  atone  doca  not  stand  the  weather 
well.  It  is  more  easily  worked  than  any  of  the 
others  5 but  the  appearance  is  not  so  pleasing  as 
the  Corsham  ; it  dries  oat  often  in  red  patches, 
giving  an  appearance  termed  foxy.  It  is  in  great 
demand  in  the  neighboarhood  where  quarried, 
becanse  of  its  price  and  easy  working,  but  has 
no  advantages  to  offer  for  Liverpool. 


wiped  off.  In  good  hard  marble-work  any  such 
soiling  will  wipe  off.  Dark-coloured  marbles  are 
ery  rarely  soft. 


With  reference  to  this  material  for  lavatories, 
wall-liningB,  chimney-pieces,  &c.,  it  is  surprising 
at  first  bo  observe  the  difference  in  prices  of 
articles  from  different  works.  Chimney-pieces, 
&o  , sent  over  here  direct  from  Belgium  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  cheaper  than  those  that  can  be 
bought  from  marble  works  of  any  standing  in 
England  j but  the  difi'erence,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  arises  mainly  from  the  less  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  polishing.  1 have  frequently 
known  cases  where  chimney-pieces  brought 
direct  from  Belgium  have  had  to  be  polished 
again  within  two  years,  and  the  expense  of  this 
second  polishing  necessarily  makes  the  article  in 
the  end  very  costly.  Although  I do  not  know 
the  exact  method  of  polishing  adopted  by  the 
Belgians,  it  seems  evident  that  they  depend 
more  upon  a quick  dry  polish  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses than  the  slow-laboured  style  of  our 
English  marble  masons.  The  English  plan 
is  to  grind  and  form  the  surface  of  the  marble 
by  means  of  wet  friction,  which  is  much  slower 
than  dry,  and  does  not  injure  the  marble,  while 
dry  rubbing  does,  by  making  it  softer.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  three  or  four  different 
stones  in  order,  and  then  the  surface  is  glossed 
with  lead  and  felt.  This  genuine  English  plan 
is  superseded  in  some  marble  works,  and  doubt- 
less iu  Belgium,  by  dry  rubbing,  a quick  process, 
but  one  destroying  the  hard  snrface  of  the  stone. 
The  glossing  operation  is  then  performed,  not  by 
rubbing  with  lead  and  felt,  but  by  pouring  on 
the  marble  some  such  chemical  as  spirit  of  salt. 
This  is  so  strong,  that  when  passed  upon  the 
marble  it  produces  a hissing  sound,  and  must 
necessarily  soften  the  surface.  It  then  receives 
a slight  rubbing,  which  soon  occasions  a polish ; 
but  this  may  be  detected  from  the  genuine 
English  polish  by  a pecnliar  deadness.  In  course 
of  a few  years  this  polish  disappears,  and  re- 
quires reviving.  The  true  polish  lasts  for  a 
generation,  with  ordinary  care. 

This  chemical  wash,  but  without  the  dry 
rubbing,  is  the  English  mode  for  polishing 
carved  work  j the  ordinary  rubbing  would 
destroy  the  spirit  of  carved  marble-woik  : 
it  is  therefore  simply  tooled,  or,  at  other 
times,  sanded,  and  then  washed  with  spirit 
of  salt  : the  consequence  is,  all  English  carved 
marble-work  has  rather  a dead  look,  but  this 
is  not  objectionable.  It  soils  in  the  course 
of  a year  or  two,  but  may  be  restored  by  a wash- 
ing of  American  potash  or  chloride  of  lime.  The 
Italian  marbles,  as  they  are  called,  most  gene- 
rally used  in  England,  are  the  black  and  gold, 
the  dove,  Bardilla  (which  is  like  black  and  gold, 
but  inferior)  ; also  the  statuary,  the  vein,  and 
the  Sicilian.  Lately  the  Irish  marbles  have 
been  freely  used  in  England.  There  are  four 
sorts,  red,  green,  black,  and  the  fossil,  a dark 


With  reference  to  the  timbers  used  in  this 
neighbourhood,  spruce  from  St.John’s  or  Quebec 
is  good  bearing  timber,  but  when  it  does  give  it 
breaks  clean ; it  snaps  off  very  short.  The 
fibre  of  the  wood  is  short.  Spruce  curves  and 
twists  veiy  much,  and  often  the  cracks  we  see 
iu  plaster  ceilings  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
twisting  of  the  joists  and  spars,  and  are  not  the 
plasterer’s  fault.  On  the  Eastern  coast,  Baltic 
timber  has  hitherto  been  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  we  use  spruce,  and  now,  on  account  of 
increased  facilities  for  importing  Baltic  timber, 
it  is  becoming  more  generally  used  in  Liverpool. 
Baltic  red  pine  is  one  of  our  best  bearing 
timbers,  and  stands  the  weather  well  when  used 
for  outside  purposes ; its  fibre  is  long,  and  it 
will  bend  rather  than  break  quickly.  Pitch  pine, 
besides  being  most  useful  for  finishings,  is  good 
for  outside  purposes,  and  stands  the  weather 
well,  but  occasionally  the  hot  sun  will  bring  out 
the  resin,  which  runs  down  the  wood,  taking  the 
paint  with  it : this  makes  it  less  desirable,  on 
the  whole,  for  outside  purposes  than  red  pine. 
Baltio  white  is  a very  nice  wood,  and  looks  well 
in  floors;  it  is  not  so  good  for  bearing  purposes 
as  the  red ; the  knots  in  the  white  are  often 
what  are  called  pin  knots,  small  andblaok;  they 
dry  and  drop  out.  The  knots  in  the  red  are 
larger,  but  sound.  Baltic  timber  is  often  dis- 
figured by  a redundancy  of  knots  ; these  do  not 
militate  against  the  wood,  and  often  would  not 
appear  if  the  logs  were  cut  up  with  judgment. 
A skilful  workman  can  so  cat  through  the  knots 
that  they  do  not  show,  simply  by  studying  the 
way  they  run,  and  catting  through  the  feather 
of  them. 

Quebec  is  a superior  yellow  pine  to  that  from 
St.  John’s;  in  the  rough  it  is  clearer,  and  when 
cut  up  is  finer  looking.  If  a piece  of  St.  John’s 
yellow  pine  be  rnbbed  it  will  occasion  a very 
fleecy  surface;  that  from  Quebec  has  less  of 
this  quality,  and  is  often  free  from  it  altogether. 
Good  St.  John’s  and  Quebec,  however,  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  any  but  experienced 
judges. 

The  best  Spanish  mahogany  to  specify  is  that 
obtained  from  the  city  of  St.  Domingo ; this  is 
the  most  beautifully  marked.  That  from  the 
country  of  St.  Domingo  is  an  inferior  sorb.  The 
bastard  mahogany  and  tbo  bay-wood  are  also 
inferior  sorts.  The  bay-wood,  of  which  we 
make  such  use,  comes  frem  the  Mexican  coast. 

In  French-polishing  mahogany,  polishers,  if 
not  well  watched,  will  often  lay  a ground  of  red 
lead,  whiting  and  plaster  of  Paris,  then  polish  on 
top  of  this  : this  makes  the  work  easy,  which  is 
otherwise  very  laborious.  It,  however,  hides  a 
great  deal  of  the  ornamental  figure,  and  the  polish 
quickly  disappears.  If  ever  this  process  is 
detected,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  whole 
taken  off  with  American  potash,  and  start  afresh. 
Fine  polishing  is  accomplished  only  by  means  of 
laborious  rubbing  with  the  different  French  gums 
in  their  proper  order,  and  gradually  the  whole 
figuring  on  the  wood  becomes  developed. 

A peculiarity  of  the  poplar  wood,  that  makes 
■ I,  that  it  will  not 
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understood,  and  the  portions  of  the  timber  that  ^ 
cannot  be  adapted  to  machine-work  more  success- 1 ‘ 
fully  utilised,  then  the  oost  will  necessarily  be 
reduced.  The  portions  of  the  tree  where  the 
branches  unite  causing  a cross  grain  interfere 
HOW  with  the  successful  working  of  the  machinea 
and  occasion  the  waste. 

Of  those  portions  of  joiners’  work  that  cannot 
at  any  time  be  made  cheaper  by  machinery,  the 
rebated  sashes  are  a good  illustration.  Although 
these  are  frequently  made  by  the  machine,  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory ; being  run  in  longi 
lengths,  they  do  not  cut  well  for  mortising,  and 
there  must  be  a considerable  amount  of  piecing 
before  they  are  completed  : this  makes  therai 
almost  as  costly  as  home-made  work,  and  not 
so  satisfactory. 

IRONWORK. 


Architects  ofeen  specify  the  cold-blast  iron,i 
and  do  not  get  it.  The  same  with  the  Low  Moor: 


The  Low  Moor  iron  from  this  conntry  is  thej 
best  wrought  iron  we  can  get ; it  is  an  extremely  i 
expensive  material,  being  very  hard  to  workji 
the  expense  per  ton  wrought  is  double  the  ei-i 
pense  of  iron  wrought  from  Sheffield,  Warring-! 
ton,  tho  Clyde,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  black 
countries.  I do  not  think  it  wise  to  specify  Low 
Moor  in  the  ordinary  way : instead  of  2ii.  per 
ton  we  may  be  charged  60Z.,  and,  after  all,  not 
get  what  we  pay  for.  For  most  purposes 
ordinary  iron  will  answer  equally  with  Low. 
Moor,  if  a little  thicker  material  is  used;  but 
where  small  size  is  required,  and  great  wearing; 
power,  of  course  Low  Moor  is  best.  In  bolts,' 
for  instance,  they  do  not  wear  much;  if  1 in.  of 
Low  Moor  iron  will  be  strong  enough,  then  make 
them  of  ordinary  iron  in.  thick.  By  specifying 
these  you  save  the  extra  charge,  besides  avoiding) 
the  risk  of  having  1-in . bolts  of  ordinary  iron  pufc< 
into  the  work,  which  might  prove  too  weak.i 
Low  Moor  iron  is  more  malleable  and  tougher 
than  the  other  ; it  has  long  fibres  ; the  difficulty 
in  severing  it  is  the  best  means  of  testing  it;  its 
parts  have  to  be  literally  dragged  asnnder. 
Cold-blast  iron  from  the  variona  dep6ts  in 
Wales  is  the  best  class  of  cast  iron  ; and  as  it  i# 
difflonlt  to  drag  the  Low  Moor  into  pieces,  so  il 
it  difficult  to  break  this.  I have  myself  broken 
ordinary  pig  with  one  blow  from  the  hammer  ; 
but  oold-blast  iron  will  sometimes  bear  twenty) 
blows  from  a smith  without  breaking.  The' 
difference  between  cold  blast  and  ordinary  casI 
iron  is  more  easily  seen  than  that  between  Lqk 
Moor  and  ordinary  wrought  iron.  When  cold 
blast  is  placed  beside  common  iron  it  has  s 
bright  look,  while  the  common  has  a dull,  dead] 
appearance.  Bat  as  a rule  it  takes  experiencedi 
men  to  detect  these  metals  from  the  common 
iron : it  is,  therefore,  well  when  they  are  rei| 
quired  for  special  purposes  to  specify  an  amount 
for  them,  and  take  special  means  to  get  the  work 
done. 
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colour.  Of  the  Belgian  marbles,  the  St.  Anne’s 

must  be  classed  among  the  best.  The  Belgian  it  suitable  for  special  pnrposes, 
black  is  a very  inferior  article,  and  not  equal  to  burn  ; it  only  smoulders, 
our  common  Derby  black.  All  marbles  are ' In  practical  joiners’  work  a great  difficulty 
more  or  less  rotten,  that  is,  they  ara  composed  with  men  is  to  get  them  to  bore  their  work  before 
of  so  many  parts  that  they  have  a tendency  to  nailing.  I refer  principally  to  framing,  and  fixing 
come  to  pieces.  Tho  more  beautifully  they  are  ‘ mouldings.  It  is  a little  more  trouble  to  bore 
marked,  the  more  rotten  they  are.  The  various  : first,  and  if  men  are  not  constantly  reminded, 
marks  show  the  junctures  or  formations  in  the  they  will  neglect  this  in  good  joiners’  work  as 
marble  that  produce  this  quality.  For  this 
reason,  marble,  if  intended  to  be  worked  as  a 
pillar,  and  to  bear  a weight,  most  be  carefully 
erected  ; if  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  sup- 
porting much  weight,  it  is  liable  to  snap  at  some 
of  these  formations.  The  black  and  gold  marble, 
thoogh  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  one  of  the 
moat  rotten,  and  when  polished  is  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  scratches  and  snips.  The  Italian 
dove  and  the  Belgian  St.  Anne’s  are  the  most 
durable  dark  marbles.  The  Italian  statuary, 
though  a very  beautiful  marble,  is  soft.  The 
vein  and  Sicilian  are  more  durable,  and  will  con- 
sequently resist  dust  better.  The  Irish  marbles 
are  equal  to  the  Italian  in  quality;  they  are 
rather  less  expensive,  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  Irish  labour. 

Inferior  marbles  may  be  told  by  blotches  and 
other  faults,  and  by  being  soft  they  will  not  bear 
a fine  angle.  In  less  than  a month  after  working 
inferior  light-coloured  marble-work  will  look 
black  at  the  corners,  which  blackness  cannot  be 


well  as  in  common.  If  there  is  no  bore  made 
first,  there  is  a great  tendency  for  the  nail  to 
slip  off  the  stile  into  the  panel,  and  the  result  is, 
if  the  panel  shrinks  at  all,  it  takes  the  moulding 
with  it  and  leaves  a slovenly  finish. 

Extra  attention  is  becoming  necessary  to  these 
paiticnlars,  for,  according  to  appearances,  it  is 
probable  the  principal  work  for  joiners  'will 
eventually  be  fitting,  since  all  work  may  in  course 
of  time  be  made  by  machinery. 

At  present  English  machine-work  is  not  of 
that  finish  that  will  admit  of  its  being  used 
universally,  but  most  of  the  foreign  work  has  a 
very  fine  finish,  and  there  is  no  doubt  English 
machinists  will  before  long  be  able  to  equal  if 
not  surpass  this,  and  then  I cannot  see  what 
objection  there  will  be  to  machine-woikgenerally. 
At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  machine-work  is 
not  reduced  to  what  it  might  be  : so  much  of  the 
tree  has  to  be  ent  up  before  a proper  grain  for 
macbine-wcik  is  obtained  that  considerable 
waste  results.  When  this  difficulty  is  better 


The  numerous  qualities  of  ironmongery  fit' 
tings  necessitate  the  most  careful  attention  om. 
the  part  of  the  architect.  As  a rule,  good  classi 
ironmongery  may  be  told  by  its  finish;  if  thtj 
finish  cf  an  article  is  workmanlike  and  eatis-l 
factory,  it  may  generally  be  concluded  that  tbel 
hidden  portion  is  good ; but  if  there  is  a ronglj 
and  uneven  finish,  a tendency  to  snip  and  geisj 
out  of  order,  then  it  is  well  for  the  architect  tc| 
pay  attention  to  the  hidden  work,  as  the  articleri 
is  not  likely  to  be  firet-clasa.  Common  saah-^ 
fasteners,  having  an  effective  appearance,  oftetl 
surprise  the  houseowner  by  breaking  oft'  wheir 
more  than  ordinary  pressure  is  applied  ; an  ex-» 
amination  will  nsoally  show  these  to  be 
hollow  metal  instead  of  solid.  If  we  specifp 
solid  articles,  and  see  that  we  get  them,  we  rnaji 
be  generally  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  work  ii: 
good.  In  order  to  secure  good  locks,  bell-pulla'- 
or  door  furniture,  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  r- 
price  and  arrange  specially  for  the  purchase  oi 
these  articles.  Handles  coming  off  is  a constan'' 
source  of  annoyance  to  houseowners,  and  thej 
take  for  granted  when  this  occurs  the  furnitun; 
must  be  jerry,  whereas  the  best  furniture  it' 
liable  to  this  difficulty,  and  unless  Pitt’s  of 
Walker’s  patents  are  used,  I do  not  see  how 
with  present  appliances, the  evil  can  be  altogethef 
avoided. 

Bell-banging  is  often  a source  of  trouble  tci 
the  architect.  No.  IG  copper  wire  is  a gooc 
strength,  but  difi'erence  of  opinion  exists  on  tbi 
point.  Fault  is  sometimes  found  with  the  pnltinc 
two  or  three  wires  in  one  tube  ; this  need  be  nt 
drawback;  the  difficulty  is  when  the  tubes  ii' 
which  the  wires  are  put  are  too  small ; a g in 
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tobe,  or  even  a i in.  tnbe,  will  admit  of  three 
or  four  wires  working  satisfactorily.  The  cause 
of  bells  ceasing  to  ring  properly  a few  months 
after  the  building  of  a house  is  often  very  excn- 
fiable,  though  the  circumstance  in  some  minds 
atauips  the  work  as  bad.  The  bells  having  been 
put  in  while  the  materials  of  the  house  are  in  a 
green  state,  they  are  liable  to  rust,  and  in  some 
localities  more  than  in  others.  The  iron  portion 
of  the  crank  rusts  aud  loosens  the  wires.  These, 
therefore,  require  a little  attention  when  this 
occurs,  which  good  bell-hangers  are  willing  to 
give  j indeed,  ic  is  well  to  require  bell-hangers 
always  to  keep  their  work  in  order  for  six 
months. 

GASriTTING. 

A fruitful  sotJrce  of  jumping  in  gas,  when 
-there  are  not  the  usual  irregularities  of  defective 
workmanship,  is  the  following; — i in.  piping  is 
fixed  instead  of  f in.  or  wider:  the  consequence 
is,  when  the  gas  passes  through  the  pipe  of  the 
kitchen  or  other  warm  apartments  it  becomes 
ratified  j it  then  ascends  to  the  colder  apart- 
ments, and,  through  having  been  heated,  is  con- 
densed into  water ; it  then  by  its  own  weight 
falls  down  the  pipe.  If  the  pipe  were  wide 
■enough,  say  # in.  or  i in.,  then  the  volume  of 
water  thus  formed  would,  because  of  its  own 
weight,  have  suCBoient  power  to  pass  through 
the  pipe  to  the  proper  syphon  or  meter,  where  it 
could  be  let  off  at  will ; but  the  pipe  being  only 
i in.,  the  volume  of  water  thus  formed  has  not 
sufficient  weight  to  make  its  own  way  down  the 
pipe,  and  the  force  of  the  gas  coming  up  is  snffi. 
cieutly  strong  to  show  a balance  of  power,  the 
gas  pressing  upwards^and  the  water  downwards 
proving  in  turn  the  stronger. 

On  account  of  this  tendency  in  gas  to  become 
, rarified  in  warm  apartments,  and  the  more  easily 
condensed  into  water  afterwards,  a meter  ought 
never  to  be  placed  in  a kitchen  or  other  such 
like  place  j the  colder  the  apartment  the  better; 
the  pipe  ought  never  to  be  less  than  | in.  for  the 
, reason  named,  and  even  this  size  without  a good 
fall  is  liable  to  occasion  jumping.  All  gas  is 
liable  to  form  into  water,  and  as  it  passes  through 
cold  regions  it  invariably  does  so  to  some  extent. 

. For  this  reason  large  syphons  are  provided  in 
the  streets,  and  a great  deal  of  water  may  be 
, seen  taken  from  them  at  times,  being  merely 
condensed  gas.  All  gas  is  liable  to  freeze;  on 
, being  made  it  passes  through  water ; hence  it  is 
damp  to  begin  with.  Frozen  gas  need  offer  no 
; serious  difficulty,  if  the  pipes  are  large  enough, 
and  have  a good  fall  to  a syphon.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  warmth  it  will  melt  into  water,  and 
-then  pass  away. 


LONDON  CLUBS. 

The  Cooked  Hat  Club,  an  institution  founded 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
' whose  ohildron  only,  as  with  the  Society  of  Novio- 
inagus,are  qualified  to  become  members, had  their 
annual  outing  on  Saturday  last.  The  members 
■ present  included  Sir  William  Tite,  II.P. ; Mr.  F. 
Ouvry,  P.8. A.;  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Henry 
Hill,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  William  Smith,  F.S.A.;  Mr. 
iDurrant  Cooper,  F.S.A.;  Mr.  Crowdy,  F,S.A. ; 
Mr.  A.  White,  F.S.A. ; Dr.  Diamond,  F.S.A. ; Mr. 
Talbot  Bury,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A. ; 
and  some  others.  They  descended  at  Three 
Bridges  Station,  on  the  Brighton  line,  that  they 
might  see  the  Saxon  Church  at  Worth,  and  were 
unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their  regret,  to 
use  a mild  term,  that  old  work  had  been  so 
ruthlessly  removed.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
built, and  the  curious  old  wooden  steeple,  formed 
with  four  large  tree-trunks,  cleared  away.  Some 
, -particularly  interesting  windowsof  rude  character 
have  been  opened  in  the  north  and  sonth  wall  of 
I the  nave,  forming  a olearatory;  and  the  north 
and  south  doorways  are  seen  to  have  been  very 
lofty  and  narrow  with  semicircnlar  heads.  The 
windows  are  each  of  two  lights,  round-arched, 

I separated  by  a stout  rough  shaft.  They  then 
: Tisited  the  pretty  village  of  West  Hoathly  (ic 
I -ahould  be  ley,  but  the  people  of  the  locality 
stick  to  the  “ly”),  and  the  ancient  parish 
church,  passing  on  their  way  Selsfield  Common, 
one  of  the  loftiest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood, 

I <5ommandingcharming  views,  and  where  anciently 
I the  beacon  flamed  in  reply  to  others  at  Ditch- 
ling  and  Chanctonbury.  A fine  old  stone  house 
in  the  village,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  connected  by  popular  tra- 
dition, if  in  no  other  way,  with  Anne  of  Cleves. 
The  church,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer, 
and  roofless,  shows,  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
' chancel  outside,  remnants  of  Norman  work,  and 
elsewhere  of  Early  English.  Two  cast-iron 


gravestones  (to  use  an  Irishism)  in  front  of  the 
west  door  of  the  tower  served  to  remind  the  club 
of  the  ancient  iron-works  of  the  county,  which 
flourished  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
led  to  large  clearances  of  timber.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  the  ponderous  iron  railing  around  St. 
Paul’s  was  cast  in  Sussex  (at  Lamberhurst),  and 
cost  over  11,0001. ; and  all  bad  seen  some  of  the 
many  chimney-backs  and  dogs  still  remaining 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  time  now,  how- 
: ever,  for  the  real  object  of  the  day, — a visit  to 
Bockhnrst,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Hill, 
F.S.A.,  and  its  famous  rocks  and  woods.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Pad- 
dockhursb,  Dr.  Jonson,  and  some  others,  and, 
being  first  photographed  as  a group  in  con- 
junction with  the  house,  made  their  way  to  the 
remarkable  range  of  sandstone  rocks,  of  which 
the  poised  mass  called  “ Great  upon  Little”  in 
Andreds  Wood  is  the  most  widely  known.  Of 
this  Mr.  Charles  Hill  gave  a short  account. 
Weighing  some  300  and  more  tons,  it  rests  on 
what  looks  in  some  positions  a point,  but  is  in 
truth  a narrow  ridge  some  few  feet  in  length. 
The  faces  of  the  rock  are  covered  with  initials 
and  dates,  ranging,  so  far  as  discoverable,  from 
about  the  year  16u0  : one  century  seems  to  have 
been  scraped  out  by  the  next.  Old  men  mention 
as  amongst  those  visible  not  long  ago,  the 
initials  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  latter  of  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  lived  at  St.  Ann’s-hill,  near 
Chertsey,  in  the  adjoining  county.  The  stone  has 
been  viewed  as  the  emblem  of  the  British  deity 
Andrast,  but  on  what  ground  we  do  not  know. 
Suffice  it  for  us  to  regard  it  as  a remark- 
able product  of  nature,  and  to  hope  that 
it  may  be  long  before  those  influences  which 
have  brought  about  its  present  form  and  posi- 
tion may  so  much  farther  operate  as  to  cause 
it  to  topple  over  into  the  valley  at  its  foot,  where 
already  lie  other  huge  masses  detached  from  the 
range  above.  Sir  William  Tite,  who  is  strong  in 
geology,  had — 

“ Ample  room  and  verge  enough” 

to  discourse  of  early  seas,  earthquakes,  up- 
heaved  slrata,  and  channels  scooped  by  rush- 
ing water,  and  used  his  vantage  well.  After- 
wards the  whole  party  were  hospitably  and 
most  elegantly  entertained  at  Eockhnrst,  and 
quite  late  in  the  evening  came  back  rejoicing. 


THE  BUILDINGS  FOR  ANNUAL  INTER. 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  Exhibition  of  1871 
will  be  held  have  been  designed  by  Lieut.-col. 
Scott,  R.E.,  and  are  to  be  of  a permanent  cha- 
racter. Those  persons  familiar  with  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardena  know  the  long  ornamental 
arcades  parallel  with  the  Albert  and  Exhibition 
roads.  At  the  back  of  these  arcades  is  a piece 
of  waste  ground,  some  200  ft.  wide,  extending  to 
the  road.  On  these  strips  of  land  the  two 
main  exhibition  buildings  are  to  be  built.  At 
their  northern  ends,  these  main  buildings  will 
be  placed  in  communication  with  the  conser- 
vatory of  the  Horticultural  Gardena,  and  through 
it  with  the  new  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  (the  grand 
promenade  of  which  will  be  utilized  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  the  educational  collection  being 
placed  therein)  by  covered  approaches,  which 
are  being  made  upon  the  top  of  the  arcades 
connecting  them  with  the  conservatory.  The 
southern  ends  of  the  main  buildings  will  com- 
municate with  the  permanent  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  building  of  1862,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 
This  building  is  now  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
objects  in  connexion  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  By  this  means,  the  building  will 
completely  surround  the  gardens,  to  which  the 
pnbiic  will  be  admitted  at  certain  times,  and 
under  special  conditions,  which  have  yet  to 
be  decided  upon.  It  is  also  proposed  to  connect 
this  series  of  buildings  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  by  means  of  a covered  way 
under  the  Exhibition-road,  and  also  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Metropolitan  railway. 

The  length  of  the  main  buildings,  on  the 
ground  floor  at  each  side,  will  be  1,100  ft.,  on 
the  upper  floor  at  each  side,  600  ft.  Their  width 
throughout  will  be  30  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the 
two  floors,  60  ft.  The  level  of  such  a length  of 
building  will  be  broken  each  side  by  four  raised 
pavilions  or  dwarf  towers  ; four  of  these,  on 
either  side  of  the  north  aud  south  extremities, 
will  be  35  ft.  wide,  the  two  centre  ones  being 
65  fc. 

The  ground-floors  of  the  buildings  consist  of, 


a series  of  chambers,  broken  in  equal  lengths  by 
the  varying  dimensions  of  the  central  portions, 
the  light  for  which  is  obtained  from  large  win- 
dows in  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  respective 
buildings,  but  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  win- 
dows in  the  sides  which  adjoin  and  continue  the 
present  arcade  walls. 

The  lower  story  will  be  set  aside  for  the  exhi- 
bition  of  woollen  fabrics,  manufactures,  tools, 
and  machinery.  The  upper  floor  will  be  a repe- 
tition, on  a smaller  scale,  of  the  picture-gallery 
of  the  Exhibitiou  of  1862 ; the  galleries  will 
have  no  side  windows,  but  will  be  lighted  with  a 
single  centre  ridge  glass  roof.  The  floor  will  be 
fireproof,  made  on  the  Fox  & Barret  principle,  of 
rolled  iron  girders  filled  in  between  with  10  in. 
of  concrete,  and  tiled  on  the  upper  surface. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  built  girders  for  heating 
the  buildings  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  and 
also  for  ventilation.  These  galleries,  which  are 
to  bo  30  ft.  wide  by  25  ft.  high,  will  bo  need  ex- 
clusively for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and 
art-manufactures,  such  as  painting,  bronzes, 
sculpture  porcelain,  decorative  furniture, 
jewelry;  in  fact,  every  kind  of  artistic  work, 
whether  applied  to  objects  of  ornament  or  do- 
mestic use. 

On  the  side  of  the  Albert  and  Exhibition  roads, 
the  buildings  will  not  be  e-xcessively  deco- 
rated. In  the  front,  overlooking  the  Horticnl- 
tui'al  Gardens,  a greater  endeavour  in  that 
respect  will  be  made.  The  arcades  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardena,  which  are  only  13  ft.  wide, 
are  being  finished,  and  their  stono  capitals  and 
cornices  are  being  carved  from  desigos  by  the 
South  Kensington  art-students.  The  arcades, 
which  are  at  present  only  temporarily  covered,  are 
being  roofed  over  in  a permanent  manner,  and  will 
form  a promenade  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the 
picture  and  art  galleries  of  the  upper  saloons, 
with  which  they  will  communicate  through  wide 
doorway  entrances.  The  side  next  the  gardens 
will  have  a terra-cotta  balustrade,  from  which 
rise  light  ornamental  carved  wood  columns,  sup- 
porting a trellis-work  of  iron  running  along  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  walk.  This 
trellia-woik  will  be  interwoven  with  vines  and 
creepers.  The  balustrade  will  contain  vases 
filled  with  flowers,  and  a view  will  be  obtained 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens  beneath. 

. The  buildings  are  in  the  Decorated  Italian 
style,  with  mouldings,  cornices,  aud  courses  in 
buff-coloured  terra-cotta;  the  brickwork  being 
of  the  red  Fareham  bricks,  so  as  to  match  the 
garden  architecture,  and  harmonise  with  the 
new  museum  buildings  which  are  rising  in  front 
of  them.  The  buildings  altogether  will  accom- 
modate, it  is  stated,  50,000  people. 


POSITION  OF  CATHEDRAL  ORGANS. 

The  proper  settlement  of  this  question  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  is  desirable  all  sides 
should  be  beard.  We  give  place,  therefore,  to 
the  following : — 

Sir, — It  appears  from  a published  report  on  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
that  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  is  advocating  the  dispersion 
of  cathedral  organs  into  various  parts  of  the 
buildiug,  as  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  musical,  without  inter- 
fering with  architectural,  effect.  Mr.  Scott 
admits,  what  in  a recent  article  on  the  subject 
of  church  organs  you  strongly  laid  down,  that 
the  position  on  the  choir  screen  is  the  best  pos- 
sible for  the  organ  acoustically,  as  affjrding  it 
free  space  to  speak  all  round,  without  having  its 
sounds  in  any  direction  driven  disproportionately 
upon  the  ear  by  reflection  from  an  adjoining  wall. 
In  oppositiou  to  the  upholders  of  what  he  calls 
the  “ vista  ” theory,  Mr.  Soott  is  favourable  to 
the  choir-screen  position  for  an  organ  of  mode- 
rate size  (in  short,  I suppose,  for  the  old- 
fashioned  English  cathedral  organ),  but  depre- 
cates the  great  size  to  which  the  instrument  has 
of  late  attained,  “the  inordinate  growth  of 
modem  organs,” — a phrase  which  could  only 
have  been  correct  with  regard  toEoglisbcrgans, 
as  there  have  been  in  German  churches  for 
nearly  two  centuries  organs  larger  than  any 
erected  in  our  cathedrals,  except  tho  York  organ 
before  it  was  cut  down.  In  view,  however,  of 
this  deprecated  ” growth,”  he  would  leave  only 
the  small  portions  of  the  instrument  (the  choir 
organ  ?)  on  the  screen,  and  ” draft  off  all  the 
cumbersome  parts  to  the  back  of  the  stalls  in 
the  first  arches  (right  and  left)  in  the  choir 
aisles,  where  they  would  be  very  much  concealed ; 
or  possibly,  if  found  practicable,  into  the  tri- 
forium.”  He  would  leave  the  organist  in  his 
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accustomed  seat  in  the  “ loft,"  but  would  intro- 
duce the  electric  movement,  “ which  would 
obviate  all  inconvenience  arising  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  organ  into  three  sections.” 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  musical  effect  of  an 
organ,  the  scheme  is  not  promising.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  pipes  composing  an 
organ  should  be  so  massed  together  (without 
being  [crowded)  that  their  sound  should  reach 
the  ear  simultaneonaly,  and  blend  together  as 
one  instrument.  They  cannot  do  this  if  the 
pipes  are  distributed  about  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed 5 and,  [moreover,  the  parts  of  the  organ 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  the  confined 
situations  mentioned  are  just  those  which  ongbt 
most  of  all  to  have  plenty  of  space  round  them  ; 
if,  as  I understand,  the  major  part  of  the  “ great 
organ”  is  to  go  off  the  choir  screen,  as  well  as 
the  pedal  pipes.  With  regard  to  those  latter, 
the  pedal  diapason  pipes  may  be  placed  on  the 
floor  with  advantage  in  one  respect,  as  these  are 
not  noisy,  but  only  sonorous,  and  gain  in  reso- 
nance by  being  near  the  floor,  though  their  effect 
sounding  on  each  tide  of  the  listener  alternately 
would  not  be  good.  But  nearly  every  large 
organ  now  includes  (and  every  one  ought  to 
include)  in  its  pedal  organ  one  or  more  powerful 
stops  of  the  "reed"  class,  which  are  among  the 
largest  pipes  in  the  instrument,  and  which,  from 
their  loud  and  harsh  timbre,  especially  need  to 
be  placed  away  from  very  close  contiguity  to 
listeners,  and  to  be  as  unconfined  as  possible 
with  regard  to  sounding  space.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  I have  known  a distinguished  pro- 
fessional organist  refuse  to  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  a pedal  trombone  atop  into  an  organ 
which  he  was  superintending,  and  which  was  to  be 
erected  in  oneof  the  nownsnal  "organ-chambers,” 
on  the  ground  that  " there  was  no  space  for  it 
to  sound,  and  it  would  only  be  a nuisance.”  If 
the  people  of  Salisbury  are  content  to  have  their 
instrument  so  dismembered  it  is  of  course  more 
their  business  than  mine  ; but  they  should  think 
twice  before  they  assent : and  at  all  events  this 
mode  of  treatment  ought  not  to  be  made  a pre- 
cedent in  dealing  with  cathedral  organs.  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  already  suggested 
for  another  cathedral  which  is  being  restored 
under  the  same  direction.  The  system  proposed 
would  have  all  the  drawbacks,  which  you  have 
before  commented  upon,  of  the  confined  organ- 
chamber,  together  with  the  additional  defect  of 
widely  separating  portions  of  the  instrument 
which  have  to  be  beard  together,  and  ought  to 
have  a homogeneous  effect.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  on  Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  a cathedral 
organist  of  long  experience,  who  completely  and 
unreservedly  deprecated  such  a scheme;  and 
Mr.  Scott  may  be  assured  that  on  this  head  he 
will  have  the  musicians  against  him  to  a man, 
or.  at  all  events,  to  An  Organist. 

[Our  correspondent  knows  something  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  writes,  and  we  allow  him  to 
bo  heard,  but  we  by  no  means  desire  to  pronounce 
at  once  against  the  architect’s  proposition  : the 
success  or  otherwise  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  We  know 
a church  where  the  organ  has  been  divided  and 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  choir  (in  the  first 
archway  north  and  south  at  the  west  end  of  it), 
the  communication  being  effected  through  a 
tunnel  under  the  pavement  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  result,  so  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  is  satis- 
factory in  the  extreme.  It  has  the  effect,  how- 
ever, of  blocking  up  the  chancel  arches  and, 
partially,  the  aisles,  and  certainly  does  not  com- 
mend itself  in  that  respect. — Ed.] 


PROPOSED  ADDITIONS  AT  THE  PARLIA- 
MENT HOUSES. 

Since  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions  for 
new  refreshment-rooms,  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  reported  upon  them. 
We  subjoin  a copy  of  their  report,  which  notices 
several  of  the  points  to  which  we  referred.  The 
remarks  of  their  lordships  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  should  be  carried  out,  and  on 
the  risk  of  disfiguring  the  building,  for  want  of 
a proper  design,  will  commend  themselves  to  all ; 
and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  their  importance 
on  the  Government  and  the  public.  The  report 
is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  proposal  which 
affects  the  accommodation  of  the  House  of 
Lords  : — 

"That  the  cominittee  have  egain  met,  and  have  been 
again  attended  bj  the  Clerk  of  ibe  Parliaments. 

The  committee  have  considered  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  of  the  26th  May  last. 


referred  to  them  by  order  of  the  Honse,  in  which  that 
Committee  states,  that  they  have  considered  the  last  report 
of  this  committee,  and  inform  the  House  that  this  com- 
mittee had  advised  their  lordships  to  give  up  the  Painted 
Chamber  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Commons,  in  the 
event  of  the  plana  recommended  by  this  Committee  being 
agreed  to. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  House  of  Lords  had, 
through  this  committee,  expressed  their  readiness  to  give 
up  their  best  committee-room,  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  Commons.  In  the  report  of  the  Commons  committee 
it  is  stated  ‘that  they  abstain  from  entering  into  any 
inquiry  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  they  consider  such  arrangements  shotUd  be 
made  by  their  lordships  directly  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.'  The  committee  therefore  consider  it 
necessary  to  recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  House  to  secure  an  assurance  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  have 
advised  that  the  Painted  Chamber  should  be  given  up  to 
the  Commons  shall  be  fulfilled,  as  without  such  assurance 
they  cannot  advise  that  the  concession  in  relation  to  that 
apartment,  which  has  always  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  shall  be  made. 

The  committee  hope  that  a competent  architect  may  be 
employed  to  prepare  the  plana  for  the  new  room  proposed 
to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  for 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  landing-place  on  the  staircase 
in  the  lower  haU.  As  some  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  window  there,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  done  in 
a manner  consistent  with  architectural  effect.  They  are 
confident  that  the  House  would  be  unwilling  that,  for 
want  of  a proper  design,  the  building  should  bo  in  any 
way  disfigured,  in  carrying  out  their  proposals. 

Having  examined  the  plans  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  Commons  committee,  they  find  that  the  kitchen 
therein  designed  will  be  only  14  ft.  9 in.  wide,  and,  as  they 
are  informed,  only  12  ft.  8 in.  high.  In  the  plans  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  kitchen  was  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  new  room  to  be  erected  for  the  House  of 
Lords.  By  this,  or  some  aimiJar  plan,  very  superior  accom- 
modation in  space  and  height  would  be  obtained,  together 
with  a more  convenient  situation  for  the  joint  service  of 
the  two  Houses  from  the  same  establishment,  should  such 
an  arrangement  at  any  time  prove  desirable. 

The  committee  have  been  informed  that  the  difference 
in  the  estimate  for  this  portion  of  the  work  between  Mr. 
Barry's  plan  and  that  of  the  First  Commissioner  is  not 
large;  and  the  committee  desire  to  repeat  the  remark 
made  by  them  in  their  former  report,  that  wLile  ‘they 
are  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  observing  reason- 
able economy  in  all  public  expenditure,  they  feel  that  in 
making  any  permanent  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Houses  of  Furliament  it  is  desirable  that  all 
should  be  done  in  tbe  best  manner,  and  that  some  addi- 
tional outlay,  by  which  greater  convenience  will  be 
obtained,  will  be  money  well  laid  out.’ 

The  plans  laid  before  this  committee  by  Mr.  Barry  last 
year,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  kitchen  department  and 
tbe  new  room,  are  appended  to  this  report.” 


THE  DONCASTER  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE 
AND  MARKET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A SHORT  time  ago  the  Corporation  of  Don- 
caster caused  to  be  completed  a new  cattle- 
market  and  public  slaughter-houses,  which  will 
compare  favourably  with  those  in  any  town  in 
Yorkshire.  The  cattle-market  is  laid  out  with 
taste,  while  the  slaughter-houses  and  the  con- 
Teniences  connected  therewith  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  These  provisions  are  about  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  erection  of  a new  corn  exchange 
and  an  additional  wing  to  the  present  market- 
hall,  to  be  used  as  a vegetable-market.  The 
contracts  for  this  work  have  just  been  opened. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contract,  A,  includes  the  erection  of  a corn 
exchange,  91  ft.  by  87  ft.,  and  a vegetable- 
market,  64  fc.  by  64  ft.,  having  frontages  of 
300  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  height.  The  buildings,  so  far 
as  the  stone-work  is  concerned,  are  to  be  of  ashlar. 
The  tenders  for  the  mason’s  and  other  works 
were  fonnd  to  be  of  a very  formidable  character, 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  the  leading  firms 
competing  for  the  work.  The  amounts  varied 
very  much,  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  tender  being  considerably  over5,000Z. 
The  highest  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Malone,  of  Hull,  the  amount  being  16,9271.,  and 
the  lowest  by  Messrs.  Weatherley  & Rymer,  of 
York,  viz.,  11,005J.  Not  fewer  than  five 
Bradford  firms  were  amongst  the  competitors. 
The  market  committee,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tenders,  accepted  that  sent  in 
by  Mr.  J.  Athron,  of  Doncaster,  the  amount 
being  11,1721.  The  tenders  relating  to  Contract 
B were  also  opened  at  the  same  time.  The 
contract  consisted  of  the  roof  of  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, inolnding  eight  semicircular  lattice- 
ribs,  60  fc.  in  diameter,  and  the  X iron 
ordinary  king-tragses  for  the  vegetable-market 
roof,  cast-iron  columns,  girders,  and  other  works 
therewith.  As  in  the  first  contract,  the  tenders 
were  very  numerous,  nob  fewer  than  twenty-five 
of  the  leading  Yorkshire  and  London  firms  com- 
peting for  the  order.  Amongst  the  competitors 
were  Messrs.  Westwood  & Bailey,  Loudon  En- 
gineering  Company,  Isle  of  Dogs,  whose  tender 
amounted  to  3,2001.  Ss.,  being  the  highest  sent 
in.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  Westminster,  sent  in 
tbe  tender  No.  7 in  amount  on  tbe  Hat. 
The  committee,  as  in  the  other  case,  accepted 
the  lowest  tender  but  one,  which,  in  this 


instance,  was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  R.  & J.  Rankin,  I 
of  Liverpool,  the  amount  being  2,0961.  The 
total  amount  of  the  two  highest  tenders  was 
20,1871.  33.,  whilst  the  two  lowest  amounted  to 
12,9551.  The  total  amount  of  the  two  tenders  8 
accepted  was  13,2681. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

A School  for  Winchester. — A meeting  of  a 
highly  • influential  character  has  been  held, 
Mr.  J.  Bonham  Carter  in  the  chair,  for  tbe  pnr-i 
pose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a School  of  Art  for  Winchester.  Mr.  Back-: 
master,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,: 
explained  what  tbe  department  did  to  foster  a 
love  for  art.  It  did  not  seek  to  make  painters ' 
or  Bcnlptors,  bnt  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste,  l 
The  Mayor,  Mr.  R.  Underwood,  moved  a resolu- ij 
tion,  which  insisted  on  the  desirability  of  esta-:| 
blishing  a School  of  Art,  and  read  a list  of 
names,  commencing  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord 
Evorsley,  Lord  Northbrook,  the  county  and  city  i 
members,  and  other  highly  influential  men,  who 
had  promised  their  patronage. — The  Archdeacon  | 
of  Winchester  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  .i 
agreed  to  unanimously.  The  appointment  of  a i 
committee  was  also  voted,  and  subscriptions 
were  invited,  to  provide  a proper  building  (which  t 
Mr.  Buokmaster  said  the  department  would  assist  l 
to  the  extent  of  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard). 

The  Cambridge  School.  — On  Thursday,  the: 
23rd  ult.,  the  students  went  to  Angelsea  Abbey, ; 
for  a sketching  excursion.  The  party  (of;[ 
nearly  forty)  left  Cambridge  at  a little  after  i 
10  a.m.,  and  on  arrival  soon  settled  down  in : 
different  parts  of  the  grounds  to  sketch  the: 
interesting  old  honse.  Several  very  fair  sketches,! 
in  colour  as  well  as  pencil,  were  made. 


A PROFESSIONAL  GATHERING.  | 
On  Wednesday  last  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  enter-i| 
tained  at  dinner  a number  of  the  members  ofthei 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  invited  to. 
meet  the  new  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in-' 
eluding  Professor  Donaldson,  Professor  G.  G. 
Soott,  Mr.  Pennethorne,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  Mr.  C.  0.1 
Nelson,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Mr.  F.  Marrable,  Mr.! 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  1’ Anson,  Mr.'. 
Penrose,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  Mr. 
Horace  Jone8,Mr.Owen  Jones, Mr. David  Mocatta,! 
and  Dr.  James  Fergusson.  In  reply  to  tbe  onl^ 
one  toast  given,  " Prosperity  to  the  Institute,”, 
the  President,  in  a few  well-chosen  sentences,: 
expressed  his  desire  to  maintain  its  dignity,  and  ] 
that  of  the  profession  generally.  Professorj 
Donaldson  alluded  to  the  meeting  about  to  be::; 
held  with  a view  to  the  completion  internally  of. ' 
Sb.  Paul’s,  as  a matter  interesting  to  architects 
and  Mr.  Penrose,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Dean  andi 
Chapter,  bespoke  the  good  offices  of  all  there. 


CORPORATION  BATHS, 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,  LANCASHIRE. 

Illustrations  are  given  in  our  present  issue: 
of  the  Baths  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the'' 
Corporation  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pauli  & Robinson,  architects.. 
The  covered  bath,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  veryii 
considerable  size.  Around  it  is  a gallery.;!l 
During  the  winter  months  it  is  proposed  to  floorli 
over  the  space  otherwise  occupied  by  water,  andirt 
convert  the  interior  into  a gymnasium.  The:! 
remaining  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  site  is 
occupied  as  follows,  namely  : a plunge-bath  for.i 
females,  having  a water  area  of  25  ft.  by  18  ft.,!? 
where  the  lasses  of  Ashton  may  learn  to  swim  jn 
six  first-class  and  thirteen  second-class  privatell 
baths,  so  arranged  as  to  bo  aocessible  for  menu 
and  women,  as  may  be  required;  a dwelliog-|l 
house  for  the  manager  or  curator  in  charge  cff-l 
the  premises ; and  a complete  set  of  Turkiah:i 
baths.  The  last-named  are  placed  in  a storyu 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  flank  the  venti-:i 
lating  shaft  next  Henry-square,  thus  giving!) 
height  and  importance  to  the  principal  facade,  i 
Tbe  women’s  plunge-bath  will  be  furnished  with), 
two  sets  of  dressing-boxes,  on  the  same  priociplei: 
as  the  great  swimming-bath.  It  is  also  arranged-! 
for  access  from  the  principal  entrance,  in  Henry-; 
sqnare,  as  well  as  from  the  women’s  entrance,!; 
in  Portland-street,  so  that  when  the  latter  bath: 
is  used  as  a gymnasium  in  winter,  the  smaller 
bath  may  be  used  for  men  also.  It  only  remains: 
for  US  to  state  that  the  style  of  the  building  is 
Romanesque, and  that  the  exterior  is  of  brickwork 
throughout,  stone  being  introduced  only  where: 
absolutely  necessary  for  constructive  purposes-  .: 
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THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Neweni. — An  order  has  been  received  from  the 
3,  Home  Secretary,  directing  that  in  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  a meeting  shall  be 
i0{  called  at  Newent,  and  a committee  formed  there, 
4 to  carry  out  the  Sewerage  Act,  and  that  the 
3f|  work  must  be  begun  in  sir  weeks  from  the  date 
d of  the  meeting.  If  the  committee  is  not  formed 
|[|  the  Government  will  send  down  an  inspector, 
« who  will  employ  men  to  begin  the  work  at  the 
U time  named.  There  are  great  complaints  that 
(i  the  area  upon  which  the  rate  will  fall,  as  laid 
Ej  down  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  is  not  extended 
enough,  especially  in  some  directions. 

J The  Treatment  of  Liquid  Sewage. — An  occa- 

Isionsl  summary  of  what  is  being  done  is  useful. 
At  fifteen  of  the  places  which  are  sewered  wholly 
or  partially,  the  liquid  sewage  is  subjected  to 
treatment,  either  by  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a 
time  in  settling-tanks,  from  which  the  deposit  is 
occasionally  removed,  as  at  Burton-on-Trent, 
Birmingham,  Epsom,  Eareham,  and  Andover  j 
or  by  filtering,  as  at  Uxbridge  and  Ealing.  In 
eight  instances,  deodorising  materials  are  added 
to  the  sewage.  Lime  and  carbolic  ^cid  are  used 
at  Carlisle  and  Harrow  j lime  alone  is  used  at 
Leicester  j lime  and  chloride  of  lime  at  Luton  5 
perchloride  of  iron  at  Cheltenham  ; perchloride 
of  iron  and  lime  at  Northampton  3 ferruginous 
clay  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  Stroud  5 and 
at  Leamington,  the  lime  treatment  has  lately 
been  superseded  by  the  method  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Sillar  & Wigner.  By  this  treatment  the 
Ml  sewage  is  clarified,  and  a deposit  is  separated 
fi  which  is  sold  as  manure.  In  regard  to  the  effects 
i]  thus  produced,  it  is  stated  that  at  Leicester  the 
sewage  runs  off  as  pure  as  ordinary  rain-water; 
at  Ealing,  it  is  said  to  be  free  from  smell,  colour- 
j1  lees,  and  harmless  to  vegetable  or  animal  life  ; 
I/!  at  Stroud  and  Luton  the  effect  is  stated  to  be 
M satisfactory ; at  Harrow  the  nuisance  is  said  to 
id  be  somewhat  mitigated;  and  at  Abergavenny  the 
la  stench  is  said  to  be  abated,  by  the  treatment  of 
U the  sewage.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  upward 
filtration  through  charcoal  and  gypsum  has  been 
[fi  abandoned,  as  too  costly,  in  favour  of  irrigation. 
& At  Banbury,  treatment  of  the  sewage  has  failed, 
<4  and  irrigation  is  now  resorted  to  5 at  Hereford, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  Par- 

Iliamentary  plans,  it  has  not  been  tried,  on  the 
score  of  expense;  at  Tonbridge  it  is  about  to  be 
tried ; and  at  Hastings  and  Cambridge  experi- 
ments are  being  made.  The  cost  of  treatment 
amounts  to  1,200Z.  a year  at  Leicester,  for  a 
population  of  89,000,  discharging  into  the 
sewers ; at  Ealing,  with  a population  of  7,500, 
the  annual  cost  is  3001.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
plant  for  the  purpose  was  3,0001.;  at  Luton, 
with  a population  of  18,000  the  annual  cost  is 
6001.;  at  Cheltenham,  with  a population  of 
36,000,  it  is  350Z. ; at  Uxbridge,  with  7,000  popu- 
lation, it  is  200Z. ; and  at  Alton,  with  3,300 
population,  it  is  46Z.  The  solid  deposit  obtained 
i;  by  treating  liquid  sewage  is  sold  at  prices  varying 
il  from  6d.  to  2b.  6d.  per  ton.  At  Leicester  as 
1!  much  as  6,000  tons  is  produced.  At  Luton,  the 
h deposit  is  mixed  with  night-soil;  at  Banbury, 
R’  with  street-sweepings  3 and  at  Stroud  it  is  made 
h the  basis  of  a manure  that  is  said  to  be  sold  at 
t 7Z.  lOs.  per  ton. 


TREE  LIBRARIES  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  the 
t;  excellent  letter  of  your  correspondent  “Jack 
'I  Plano,”  on  the  necessity  of  free  libraries  in 
iJ  London. 

If,  as  he  says,  ratepayers  will  not,  as  yet, 
■|  submit  to  compulsory  enlightenment,  as  repre- 
']  seated  by  a free  library  rate,  is  it  not  possible 

i that  well-directed  voluntaries  might  commence, 
j the  task,  and  leave  a converted  Bumbledom  to 
■i  complete  it  ? 

' Some  months  since,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
/ Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  150, 

:1  Strand,  where,  if  I mistake  not  your  correspon- 

ii  dent,  “Jack  Plane,”  is  well  known  and  apprc- 
■i  dated,  that  a free  library,  in  conjunction  with  a 
-I  a workmen’s  hall,  might  be  established  as  a 
:l  fitting  memorial  of  Lord  Brougham.  Whether 
; or  no  the  times  are  ripe  for  a proper  recog- 
I nition  of  Lord  Brougham’s  services,  I cannot 
I say ; but,  as  yet,  the  response  to  the  proposal  of 
I the  Working  Men’s  Club  Union  has  been  but 
i small.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  we 
I have  suffered  a loss  which,  as  it  affects  popular 
i literature,  is  perhaps  even  greater  than  that  of 
I Lord  Brougham,  who  died  in  a ripe  old  age, 

1 when  his  work  was  done.  I need  hardly  say,  1 

I allude  to  the  loss  of  Charles  Dickens.  Would, 


not  a free  library  as  a monument  to  Charles 
Dickens  be  a more  noble  memorial  than  all  the 
statues  or  obelisks  that  the  admiration  of  hie 
countless  readers  may  suggest  ? I now  only 
make  the  general  suggestion  ; but  I feel  certain 
that  others,  with  larger  leisure  than  myself  would 
soon  be  found  to  organise  the  work  and  carry 
out  the  details,  if,  as  I believe  would  be  the 
case,  the  public  mind  responds  to  the  suggestion. 

Only  last  Friday  evening,  the  manager  of  a 
small  but  thoroughly  self-supporting  workmen’s 
club,  in  a densely-populated  part  of  London,  said 
to  me,  in  speaking  of  the  slender  library  now  at 
the  command  of  its  members,  “If  we  could  get 
a set  of  Dickens’s,  we  should  double  onr  number 
in  a month.”  With  half  a dozen  free  libraries 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  metropolis,  the 
good  and  graoions  creations  of  Dickens’s  genins 
would  be  as  familiar  as  his  name  now  is  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Let  the  Dickens  Free 
Library  be  started  at  once. 

Alsager  Hay  Hill. 


TO  WHOM  ARE  WE  TO  LOOK  FOR 
PAYMENT  ? 

Sir, — An  architect  calls  on  a manufacturer, 
and  orders  some  work,  and  names  the  builder 
who  is  to  send  sizes  and  measurements,  and  the 
builder  sends  his  cart  for  the  work  when  done, 
and  the  manufacturer  books  the  work  to  the 
architect,  as  he  had  not  given  np  the  name  of 
his  principal.  On  applying  for  payment  to  the 
architect,  the  manufactnrer  is  put  off  with  the 
name  of  the  builder.  The  principal  then  writes 
to  the  manufactnrer,  advising  him  to  get  his 
money  from  the  builder,  and  speaks  of  the 
architect  as  having  been  employed  by  him. 

Is  not  the  principal  liable  to  pay  for  the  work, 
or  is  the  manufacturer  to  look  to  the  builder 
only,  of  whom  he  may  have  no  knowledge  ? 

P.  & Sons. 

*#*  The  architect  would,  doubtless,  be  liable, 
unless  he  made  his  position  clear  at  the  time  3 
and  he  would  have  his  remedy  as  against  the 
person  for  whom  he  acted. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAINS  AND  CATTLE 
TROUGHS. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Drioking.fountain  and  Cattle-trongh  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  last. 
The  report  showed  that  the  society  have  now  130 
fountains  and  133  troughs  under  their  care; 
that  the  consumption  of  water  at  some  of  the 
larger  troughs  amounts  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  gallons  a day ; that  in  some  instances  a 
single  trough  thus  involves  a cost  of  from  20Z.  to 
30Z.  a year,  and  that  in  one  pariah  alone  the 
water  company’s  accounts  against  the  society, 
for  1869,  exceeded  200Z.  It  is  to  the  erection  of 
new  troughs  and  to  the  efficient  working  of 
troughs  and  fountains  already  erected  that  the 
general  contributions  of  the  society  are  now 
exclusively  devoted,  the  erection  of  new  drinking- 
fountains  for  the  people  being  commended  to  the 
philanthropy  and  public  spirit  of  private  indi- 
vidnals.  The  ordinary  donations  to  the  society 
for  the  year  have  amounted  to  1,6451.,  the  dona- 
tions for  special  fountains  and  troughs  to  1941., 
and  the  annual  subscriptions  to  881Z.  Mr. 
Smithies,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  a hope  that  the  committee 
would  persevere  in  their  exertions  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Snow-hill  fountain,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  and  much  historical  interest 
attached  to  it  as  being  the  first  fountain  ever 
erected  in  London,  bub  it  had  been  taken  down 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  connexion 
with  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
chairman,  announced  that  a lady  had  forwarded 
1,0001.,  this  being  the  third  sum  of  1,000Z.  which 
the  society  had  received  from  the  same  anony- 
mous donor. 


BRIBING  A CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  24th  ult.,  it  was  stated 
in  one  of  the  reports  presented  by  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette,  the  chief  engineer,  that  two  of  the  con- 
tractors executing  works  for  a company,  but  over 
which  this  Board  had  supervision  and  control, 
had  paid  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  works  employed 
by  the  Board  to  see  that  the  work  was  pro- 
perly done,  the  sum  of  5Z.,  to  induce  him,  it  was 
supposed,  to  neglect  his  duty.  This  man,  how- 
ever, instead  of  doing  so,  reported  it  to  his , 


enperior  officer,  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette,  who  now  reported  it  to  the  Board. 
Several  members  expressed  their  approbation  of 
what  the  clerk  of  the  works  had  done,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  names  of  the  two  contrac- 
tors, with  the  letter  they  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
works  enclosing  the  5Z.  note,  should  be  printed 
in  the  minutes,  and  sent  to  all  the  vestries  and 
district  boards  in  the  usual  manner, — a scare- 
crow. 


OPENING  OF  KEBLE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

The  closing  event  of  the  commemoration  week 
at  Oxford  was  the  opening  of  the  new  college 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keblo, 
author  of  “ The  Christian  Tear,”  who  died  about 
four  years  ago.  The  last  occasion  on  which  a 
new  college  was  added  to  the  University  was  in 
1714.  It  is  intended  that  Keble  College  shall 
offer  a religious  education  on  Church  of  England 
principles  to  a class  of  men  who  are  now  shut 
out  from  the  complete  advantages  of  university 
training  by  the  high  charges  made  in  other 
collegiate  foundations.  The  want  of  such  an 
institution  was  often  expressed  by  Mr.  Keble 
himself.  About  44,000Z.  have  been  already  con- 
tributed,  leaving  a deficiency  of  6,OOOZ.  The 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  100  under- 
graduates  and  an  adequate  staff  of  tutors,  is 
now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  hall  and 
chapel,  which  are  only  temporary  erections.  The 
college  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  a few 
students  in  October  of  this  year. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

TUBE  V.  GOOD. 

Sir, — As  this  case  when  before  the  magistrate 
was  reported  in  your  journal,  we  think  that  a 
report  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  reversing  his  decision,  will  be  of  service 
to  your  readers. 

The  point  raised  by  the  case  was  upon  the 
construction  of  the  filst  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  which  states  that 
the  district  surveyor  shall  be  entitled  to  reoeive 
the  amount  of  his  fees  from  (among  other  per- 
sons) “the  owner”  of  the  building  erected,  or 
in  respect  of  which  the  work  or  service  has 
been  by  him  done  or  performed  3 and  the 
question  for  decision  was  whether  the  district 
surveyor  was  entitled  to  recover  hia  fees  from 
an  owner  of  the  building  who  became  owner 
thereof  after  the  fees  had  iecome  due. 

The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has  unanimously 
decided  that  the  word  “ owner  ” refers  to  the 
person  who  was  owner  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  at  the  time  when  the  fees  became  due, 
and  that  subsequent  owners  are  not  liable  to 
pay  the  same. 

Appleby,  Wright,  & Crowtheb. 


DRAINING  WITHOUT  SCIENCE. 

Sir,  — " M.  U.”  is  wrong  in  attributing  the 
depletion  of  our  great  water-basins,  or  the 
barren  appearance  of  our  fields,  to  draming  with- 
oxit  science,  &c.  My  own  experience  assures  me 
that  drained  lands  retain  considerably  more 
moisture  than  undrained,  by  the  water  being 
distributed  more  equally  throughout  the  under- 
surface, beneath  the  drains,  and  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  evaporation.  Not  only  do  the  rains 
descend,  as  our  friend  poetically  remarks,  to  be 
kissed  and  embraced,  but  the  loving  earth  reci- 
procates and  faithfully  retains  the  gushing 
shower,  till  there  is  a little  too  much  of  it,  and 
even  then  does  not  part  with  it  too  readily. 
Floods,  it  strikes  me,  are  more  frequent  in  coun- 
tries where  subsoil  drainage  is  not  attended 
to,  non-paying,  or  impracticable,  such  as  thin, 
hot  soils,  moor,  or  mountain.  An  exception- 
ally dry  season  or  two  not  being  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  supply  from  the  great  absorbing 
surfaces  to  the  reservoirs  in  the  basius  below, 
whilst  a constantly  increasing  demand  is  made 
on  these  for  the  use  of  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation in  our  great  cities,  keeping  the  huge 
steam-pump  ever  going  to  provide  pure  water 
for  mankind  3 and  numberless  steam-horses  em- 
ployed in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manafao- 
ture,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  want  of  this 
great  element, — certainly  not  the  drainage  of  bog 
and  swamp,  whose  impervious  bottom  only  re- 
tains just  sufficient  water  in  dry  seasons  to  fill 
the  laud  with  pestilence  and  death.  The  drain- 
age of  a city,  un-util  zed,  is  a frightful  waste 
and  a national  evil  5 the  drainage  of  the  laud 
is,  on  the  contiary,  a national  benefit. 

A Clod. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Maidstone  Waterworks  Company  liave 
for  some  time  been  sinking  a well  at  their  works 
at  East  Farleigb,  and  the  result  is  a snccesB. 
After  sinking  400  ft.,  a boring  was  made  for 
193  feet  further,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
Wealden  clay,  a stratum  of  sand  was  entered, 
in  which  so  plentiful  a spring  of  water  was  found 
that  the  well  was  soon  filled  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face, and  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Whether  the  supply  will  be  permanent 
remains,  of  course,  to  be  tested  by  boring  still 
deeper,  which  we  understand  will  be  done,  and 
the  quality  of  the  water  has  equally  to  be  proved  ; 
but  the  indications  at  present  are  that,  both  in 
point  of  quantity  and  quality,  the  new  supply 
will  fully  meet  the  public  requirements.  The 
result  has  also  some  scientific  value,  of  which 
geologists  will,  doubtless,  know  how  to  avail 
themselves. 

Professor  Runge  has  made  observations  on 
the  purification  of  water,  which  offer  some  in- 
teresting points.  His  conclusion  is,  that  me- 
tallic iron  offers  the  readiest  and  simplest  means 
of  disinfecting  water,  and  of  preserving  it  fresh. 
Thames  water  taken  to  sea  in  iron  tanka  soon 
becomes  perfectly  sweet,  and  remains  so  through 
a long  voyage.  A small  piece  of  sheet  iron  or 
some  nails  placed  in  the  water  in  which  cut 
flowers  are  put  will  keep  the  water  sweet  and 
the  flowers  fresh  for  a long  time.  He  also  put 
some  iron  filings  in  a vessel  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  placed  a leech  therein, 
and  found  the  water  quite  fresh  and  the  leech 
healthy  after  six  months  had  passed. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  LOW-WATER  PIER 
AT  CARDIFF. 

Tee  completion  of  this  pier  is  looked  upon  as 
an  important  event  at  Cardiff.  The  first  pile 
was  driven  in  August,  1867,  and  the  last  in 
August,  1868.  The  work  is  now  finished,  and 
the  pier  will  very  shortly  be  opened.  In  the  first 
twelve  months  forty-eight  rows  of  Memel  piles 
were  driven  in,  there  being  six  piles  in  every 
row,  and  the  rows  are  24  ft.  apart.  Each  pile 
was  driven  down  about  40  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  mud,  where  it  found  solid  resting-place  in 
the  gravel  substratum,  or  in  firm  ground  of  some 
other  nature.  The  pier  is  constructed  through- 
out of  timber,  iu  bays  of  25  ft.  for  two-thirds  of 
the  distance,  and  16  ft.  for  the  remainder,  and 
two  rows  of  continuous  wrooght-iron  girders  run 
down  the  centre  of  the  pier  from  end  to  end.  It 
is  1,350  ft.  in  length,  and  34  ft.  6 in.  in  width, 
except  at  the  end,  where  it  is  widened  to  100  ft. 
Here,  at  the  end,  to  give  it  additional  strength, 
and  to  preserve  the  main  piles  from  injury  by 
vessels,  fender  piles  of  elm  have  been  driven  in. 
In  the  construction  of  the  pier  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  station  and  waiting-rooms,  150,OCO  cubic 
feet  of  timber  have  been  used.  The  pier  is 
approached  from  the  East  Dock  by  a carriage 
road  mnniog  over  an  embankment  behind  the 
coffer-dam,  which  closes  the  entrance  to  the  old 
Tidal  Habour.  It  is  approached  also  by  rail- 
ways. The  roadway  is  of  planks  resting  upon 
the  piles,  and  is  protected  by  a wooden  railing. 
A covered  railway  station  is  built  above  the 
pontoon.  This  station  is  108  ft.  in  length,  and 
20  ft.  in  height.  Throughout  its  length  runs  a 
platform  raised  to  a level  with  the  carriage  steps. 
A light  tower  some  40  ft.  high  is  surmounted  by 
a dioptric  light,  aronnd  which  rnns  a gallery. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  McConnoohie,  C.E. 


NEW  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  New  Mnseums  and  Lecture  Rooms  Syn- 
dicate have  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  snb- 
iect  of  the  roof  of  the  New  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  as  follows  : — 

Almost  immediately  npon  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  year  1865,  the  roof  was  found  to  be  defective. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Salvin  was  at  once  called  to  the 
matter,  and  he  was  requested  to  come  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  inspeoting  and  reporting  upon  it.  Mr. 
Salvm  accordingly  came,  and  stated  that  Messrs.  G.  Smith 
& Co.,  the  contractors,  would  remedy  the  defect  without 
expense  to  the  University.  In  accordance  with  his  recom- 
mendation, in  the  spring  of  1866  certain  tie-rods  were  added 
to  the  principals,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  mischief  was 
remedied.  This  was,  however,  lar  from  being  the  case. 
Barly  in  the  year  1869  the  superintendent  of  the  museum 

Sointed  out  to  the  Syndicate  a number  of  very  serions 
efeefs.  The  roof  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Goddard, 
architect,  of  Lincoln,  and  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gray,  the  builder, 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  defects  traced  to  the  original  de- 


fective construction  of  the  roof,  the  condition  of  which  at 
that  time  (June,  1869)  was  described  to  the  Syndicate  in  ; 
the  following  terms 

‘ The  elliptic  longitudinal  arches  ere  too  weak  at  the  ■ 
crown  to  support  the  incumbent  weight,  and  the  iron  tie- 
rods  put  in  by  Mr.  Salvin  after  the  curopletion  of  the 
building  wholly  fail  to  remedy  the  original  defect;  the 
roof  is,  in  consequence,  bent  into  hoUowe  between  the 
supporting  wooden  pillars,  the  windows  are  displaced,  and 
the  water  in  the  gutters  unable  to  find  its  way  into  the 
downright  pipes.’  The  Syndicate  were  further  informed 
that,  ‘ through  an  original  defect  in  the  construction, 
which  was  not  remedied  by  Mr.  Balvin’s  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  iron  tie-rods  across  the  building,  the  supporting 
wooden  pillars,  as  well  as  the  external  walla,  were  thrust 
out  of  the  perpendicular,’  and  that,  'from  the  above- 
mentioned  causes  the  root  bad  become  separated  from  the 
end  walls,  and  was  already  in  some  places  more  than  half 
an  inch  from  them.’ 

The  Syndicate  at  once  laid  the  information  which  they 
bad  received  before  Mr.  Salvin,  with  a request  tliat  he 
would  give  his  early  attention  to  the  subject,  which  be 
promised  to  do.  Nothing  more  having  been  beard  from 
Mr.  Salvin  in  October,  1889,  when, the  Syndicate  first  met 
after  the  long  vacation,  the  Syndicate  again  addressed 
him,  and  it  was  ultimately  (November,  agreed  be- 

tween him  and  the  Syndicate  that  the  building  should  be 
examined  by  two  practical  persons,  one  appointed  by  Mr. 
Salvin  and  the  other  by  the  Syndicate.  Mr.  Salvin  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bromwich,  builder,  of  Rugby;  the  Syndi- 
cate, Mr,  Arthur  John  Gray,  builder,  of  Cambridge.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  has  ever  been  any  question 
between  the  two  referees  respecting  the  defects  of  the 
building,  but  .they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  npon  the 
proper  mode  of  making  them  good,  Mr.  Bromwichpro- 
poBiog  a plan  in  accordance  with  which  he  maintains  (liat 
all  defects  may  be  made  good  for  an  outlay  ofllof.,  Mr. 
Gray  contending  that  the  plan  proposed  would  notremedy 
thej  original  errors  of  construction,  but  would  leave  the 
roof  still  insecure.  The  plan  which  Mr.  Gray  suggests, 
as  the  least  expensive  that  be  can  devise  with  the  full 
assurance  of  its  being  effectual,  will  require  an  outlay  of 
350L  In  the  end  Mr.  Bromwich  has,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Salvin,  offered  the  following  alternative, — viz.,  either  to 
put  the  building  into  proper  repair  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  which  he  had  proposed,  or,  if  the  Syndicate  p'e- 
ferred  some  other  plan,  to  pay  the  sum  of  1351,  in  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  upon  Mr.  Salvin.  The  Syndicate, 
having  examined  both  Mr.  Bromwich's  plan  and  that  of 
Mr.  Gray  with  great  care,  have  come  to  the  conclnsion 
that  Mr.  Gray's  objections  to  Mr.  Bromwich’s  plan  are 
sound,  and  that  they  could  not  safely  recomnseud  it  to 
the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Gray’s  is  a satisfactory  plan,  and  the 
best  which  can  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances,  and 
they  recommend  that  bis  estimate  and  specifications  be 
accepted,  the  balance  of  the  expense  being  charged  to 
the  New  Musenms  and  Lecture  Rooms  Building  Fond. 
And  although  they  cannot  regard  the  offer  of  135L  made 
by  Mr.  Bromwich  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Salvin  as  a proper 
or  adequate  offer,  yet,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  recommend  that  it  be  accepted," 


REMOVAL  OF  WHITEWASH. 

SiH, — Can  any  of  yonr  readers  give  information  of  a sore 
and  economical  mode  of  removing  old  whitewash  from  the 
exterior  waUing  of  a brick  church  now  being  restored  ? 


A READY-MADE  IMPROVEMENT. 

COVENTEY-STKEET  AND  OXFOED-STREET. 

To  utiliBe  the  existing  lines  of  streets  now 
closed  against  traffic,  which  is  straggling  in 
all  directions  to  get  the  nearest  way  to  various 
points,  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  cheapest,  as 
well  as  the  quickest,  way  of  giving  relief  to  this 
over -crowded  cityj  and  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  there  is  one  vestry,  at  least,  which  is  alive 
to  the  importance  of  brisk  and  ready  action, 
when  opportnnity  occurs. 

It  seems  that  very  favourable  circumstances 
now  exist,  whereby  a direct  route  from  the 
centre  of  Oxford-street  to  Coventry-street  can 
be  opened  almost  immediately ; and  “ the 
Crown,”  for  once,  is  ready  to  assist,  and  actnally 
promotes,  this  public  improvement.  Between 
Berwick-street  (which  is  in  a line  with  Wells- 
street,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford-street)  and 
Rupert-street  is  a block  to  remove  which  would, 
in  itself,  be  a boon,  bub  which,  if  removed,  would 
open  up  the  route  indicated  above.  Quite  lately 
a fire  occurred,  which  has  reduced  the  difficul- 
ties originally  existing,  by  destroying  one  side 
of  a court,  that  would  have  been  required  to 
have  been  set  back  ; and  it  only  remains  to  set 
back  the  side  of  one  court  (Walker’a-court),  and 
remove  one  house,  to  have  the  line  complete. 
The  following  quotations  from  a statement  made 
by  the  worthy  and  energetic  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
district,  will  show  that  the  matter  was  under 
consideration  as  long  ago  as  1863,  when — 

“An  attempt  was  made  to  effect  the  improvement  indi- 
cated. The  matter  was  brought  before  the  vestry,  by  a 
very  influential  deputation,  headed  by  the  present  Lord 
Derby.  The  result  was  the  rejection  of  the  .scheme  by  a 
very  narrow  majority 

At  the  present  moment  the  dilEcnlty  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished by  the  destruction,  by  fire,  ot  three  of  the  houses 
in  Crown-court,  whiuh  stood  in  the  way  of  the  improve- 
ment. 

As  to  the  expense,  I believe  I am  jnsiified  in  thinking 
that  you  would  now  find  the  terms  offered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Vi  orks  more  favourable  than  they  were 
seven  years  ago;  while  all  the  argnments  hitherto  used  to 
show  that  the  parish  would  find  a fair  retam  for  its  outlay 
in  the  diminution  of  poor  and  police  rates  are  as  strong  as, 
or  stronger  than  ever.  1 have  already  referred  to  the 


liberal  offer  of  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  property  i 
which  stands  in  the  way;  and  the  interest  of  the  Woods  i 
and  Forests  in  it  is  offered  for  the  nommal  sum  of  11.,  so  ^ i 
convinced  are  the  owners  that  the  junction  of  Berwick-  . 
street  and  Hopert-street  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  i 
neighbouring  property." 

We  must  congratnlate  the  west  end  of  London  ' i 
on  the  action  already  taken  by  the  St.  James’s  i 
vestry,  where  the  subject  is  under  serious  con-  j 
sideration. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 

It  has  been  announced  that  six  candidates  I 
presented  themselves  at  the  Institute  of  Archi-  ' 
tects  for  examination  this  year  in  the  Class  of  : 
Proficiency,  and  that  of  those  gentlemen,  the 
four  following  passed  : — 

Thomas  E.  Mundy,  Psrk-lane,  Tottenham;  William 
Scott,  23,  Horsemarket,  Norlhampton ; Walter  L.  Spiers,  i 
21,  Beruaid-stTeet,  Russell-square ; John  B.  Qoilter  | 
(Associate),  0,  Conduit-street; 

and  that  in  the  preliminary  examination, 
established  this  year,  four  candidates  had  come 
up  for  examination,  of  whom  the  three  following 
passed : — 

Joseph  B.  Cohen,  15,  St.  John’s-terrace.Eegent'sPark;  | 
Thomas  Garralt,  Priory  Cottage,  Northampton;  Thomas  i 
J.  Street,  Manor  House,  Sutton,  Guildford, 

In  conformity  with  the  present  regulations  of  ■] 
the  examination,  certificates  will  shortly  be  I 
issued  to  all  candidates  who  have  passed  in  the  :j 
respective  classes  of  proficiency  and  distinction,  ij 


THE  PLYMOUTH  TOWN-HALL  TENDERS,  i, 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Plymonth  Town 
Council,  to  consider  a report  from  the  Guildhall  il 
Committee  of  the  tenders  received  by  them  for 
the  erection  of  a new  Guildhall  and  Public  i 
Buildings,  tho  following  tenders  were  pre- 
sented : — 

For  the  entire  Reduced 


Hunt  & Seacomhe,  Exeter  ... 

Shaddock,  Saltosh  

Blatchford,  Tavistock  

Buildings. 

....  -Irl.OOO  ... 

. 38,464  ... 

Bnildings. 
...  47,OCO 
...  36,400 
...  31,785 

Clark,  Bath  

, 35,445  ... 

Finch’Plyinouth 

. 33,687  ... 

Marshall,  Plymouth  

. 33,5' 0 ... 

...  27,600 

Matcham,  Plymouth 

. 33,415  ... 

...  28,234 

Futcher,  Salisbury 

,...  32,650  ... 

...  25,318 

Call  & Peihick,  Piymouih  ,,, 

....  32,475 

Trevena,  Plymouth 

....£34,089 

The  reduction  in  the  boildiogs  consists  in  the 
omission  of  the  tower,  of  the  third  law  court,  and 
the  buildings  adjoining  Westwell-street  con-  i 
nected  therewith.  After  some  discussion  and 
several  motions,  it  was  resolved,  by  a majority  i 
of  21  to  10,  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Call  & 
Pethick  for  the  whole  work  bo  accepted. 


AN  EPITAPH  IN  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  I 
LEICESTER. 

Sir, — I send  yon  a relic  of  tho  past  which  I 
found  hanging  in  this  fine  old  church,  which  is 
sadly  in  want  of  restoration,  or  it  will  tumble  ' 
down. 

The  charity  now  amounts  to  201.  a year,  and  is  . 
disposed  of  as  follows  : — 101.  are  paid  to  the  Vicar  ' 
of  St.  Nicholas;  31.  63.  8d.  to  Trinity  Hospital;  , 
and  61. 133. 4d.  to  ten  poor  persons.  H. 

In  this  churchyard  doth  lye  the  corps 
Of  William  Norrice,  dead  and  go»n. 

Whose  grave  from  all  the  rest  is  knovrne 
By  finding  out  the  greatest  stone  ; 

A homely  tombe,  yet  grac’d  with  fame 
Of  worthy  works  which  he  had  don ; 

A monument  which  he  did  choose 

Before  his  howre-gUsse  waa  runn.  j 

Thrice  fil'teeno  grouts  be  did  bestow,  ' 

Which  yearly  ever  shall  renew. 

And  to  be  gii  en  to  AH  Saints  poore 
On  the  feast  day  of  Barthol’mew. 

0,  happy  All  Saints  that  hath  bredd 
Such  saints  on  earth  to  feed  thy  poore; 

Let  saints  in  Heaven  and  earth  below 
Give  prayses  to  the  Lord  therefore. 

Five  marks  he  gave  unto  the  schoole. 

An  annual  stipend  for  to  bee. 

And  that  it  shall  be  yearly  pay’d 
To  the  second  Muster  of  the  three. 

There  was  he  grac’d  with  serving  twice* 

The  office  of  the  Majoraltye; 

Three  wives  be  hod,  and  had  hie  will 
To  be  entombed  amongst  them  three. 

But  death,  the  end  of  flesh  and  blood, 

Did  wound  to  death  the  good  ola  man ; 

Though  niaety-eix  yeares  liv’d  on  earth, 

Xet  was  his  life  in  length  a span.  J.  B. 

1616." 


• On  the  board  opposite  ie,  “He  departed  this  life  ; 
January  8th,  1615.’’ 
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OHUROH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

DarUngton. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  ohurch 
for  St.  Paul’s  district,  Darlington,  has  been  laid. 
There  remain  only  about  6001.  to  be  raised  to 
meet  the  cost  of  erection.  The  designing  and 
carrying  out  of  the  new  work  have  been  placed  by 
the  committee  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Prit- 
chett, of  Darlington,  architect.  The  church  is 
designed  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  75  ft.  by  26  ft.  j chancel,  28  ft.  by 
22  ft. ; aisles,  each  75  ft.  by  14  ft, } vestry, 
organ-chamber,  and  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  130  ft,  high.  The 
west  end,  which  faces  Durham-road,  has  a door- 
way in  the  centre,  with  a large  three-light 
window  over  it ; the  end  of  the  north  aisle  being 
relieved  by  a two-light  window,  and  the  end  of 
the  sooth  aisle  being  finished  by  the  tower. 
The  sides  of  the  aisles  are  pierced  by  two-light 
windows,  separated  by  buttresses,  and  a lofty 
clearstory  is  similarly  arranged.  The  east  end 
is  filled  by  a large  four-light  window,  the  sides 
of  the  chancel  by  long  two-light  windows,  and 
each  gable  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
cross.  The  tower  is  divided  into  four  stages,  the 
first  being  a porch,  the  second  the  ringing 
chamber,  the  third  the  olook-chamber,  the  fourth 
the  belfry,  and  a spire  surmounts  the  whole. 
Internally,  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  five  arches,  springing  from  pillars,  with 
moulded  bases  and  caps,  which  will  be  relieved 
by  a little  carving.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
lofty,  and  open  to  the  ridge  ; that  of  the  chancel 
"wagon-headed”  or  arched.  The  seats  are  all 
to  be  of  pitch  pine,  open,  with  low  slanting 
backs  and  moulded  ends,  and  provide  accommo- 
dation for  GOO  adults.  The  floors  of  the  chancel 
and  passages  will  all  be  paved  with  Mosaic  tiles. 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  to  be  of  Caen  stone  j the 
reading-desk  of  oak  j the  communion-rails  of  iron  ; 
and  brass.  The  windows  are  all  to  be  filled  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  having  coloured  borders. 
The  woodwork  will  be  stained  and  varnished. 
The  church  will  be  warmed  by  hot  water  or 
warm  air,  and  lighted  by  gas  standards.  The 
site,  which  consists  of  an  acre  of  ground  standing 
high  and  open,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
streets,  from  which  it  will  be  separated  by  iron 
railing.  The  contracts  have  been  taken  by  the 
following  local  tradesmen: — Masons’,  slaters’, 
plasterers’  work,  Mr.  W.  Lynes  ; joiners’  work, 
Mr.  T.  Teakstone ; plumbing  and  glazing,  Messrs. 
Bussell  & Sons;  painters’  work,  Mr.  Stephen 
Harrow.  The  amountof  contract  is  3, 304Z.  16s. 7d,, 
and  the  total  cost,  including  iron  railing,  light- 
ing, warming,  and  professional  charges,  is  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  about  4,0001. 

Presion,  — The  new  tower  of  St.  Mark’s 
Chnrch  has  been  formally  opened.  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  of  Howden,  Yorkshire,  brother  of  the 
incumbent,  was  the  architect.  The  tower  has 
been  for  some  time  completed  externally.  It  is 
built  of  Longridge  stone  and  is  a lantern  one,  in 
the  lower  part  consisting  of  eight  three-light 
windows,  two  on  each  side,  divided  by  buttresses 
and  glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  Under  each 
transom  is  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  belfry 
windows  above  are  divided  into  two  lights  by  a 
transom,  and  the  tracery  on  the  top  is  filled  in 
with  cathedral  glass.  At  the  south-east  corner 
is  a staircase  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  The  louvres  of  the  upper  lights  are 
of  Westminster  slate.  The  gablet  rising  over 
each  belfry  window  is  intersected  about  midway 
by  a parapet  pierced  with  quatrefoils,  and  ter- 
minating with  a finial.  There  are  octagonal 
pinnacles  at  each  corner,  canopied  at  the  base 
of  the  spiral  part  of  the  pinnacle,’  likewise 
terminated  by  a finial  and  wrought-iron  vane. 
The  total  coat  of  this  addition  to  the  church  is 
from  1,250Z.  to  1,300Z. 

Brent,  Devon.— The  parish  church  of  Brent, 
in  South  Devon,  which  is  at  present  in  a very 
decayed  state  and  much  overlaid  with  white- 
wash, is  about  to  be  completely  restored,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hine,  of  Plymouth.  The 
building  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  with  a tower 
and  some  other  portions  of  earlier  construction. 
The  chancel  contains  a Late  Decorated  sedilia 
and  an  elaborate  oak  screen,  the  carving  and 
colour  of  which  will  be  restored.  The  roofs  and 
seats  thronghout  will  be  new,  and  much  of  the 
stonework  will  be  removed.  The  chancel  and 
passages  are  to  be  paved  with  tile  and  slate,  and 
the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  stone.  Like  so  many  even 
of  the  late  churches  in  the  West  of  England, 
Brent  Church  possesses  a Norman  font,  which 
will  be  placed  near  the  western  entrance,  on  a 
granite  base,  cruciform  on  plan.  The  coat  of 
the  various  works  will  he  about  1,700Z. 


Walworth  Common. — St.  Stephen’s  Church,  in 
Villa-street,  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  we  recently  noticed,  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  Early  Italian  character.  The 
walls  will  be  built  of  brick,  and  faced  inside  and 
out  with  Beart’s  perforated  white  bricks.  The 
arches  of  the  nave  supporting  the  clearstory 
will  be  constructed  with  white  moulded  bricks 
and  red  terra-cotta,  which  have  been  specially 
manufactured  by  the  Whitwick  Colliery  Brick 
Company,  Leicester,  from  the  designs  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son.  The  dressings 
to  doors,  windows,  buttresses,  &c.,  will  be  of 
Bath  stone.  The  church  will  consist  of  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  nave 
will  be  81  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high, 
lighted  by  ten  two-light  clearstory  windows,  and 
covered  with  a close-boarded  aroh-shaped  roof. 
The  north  and  south  aisles  will  be  81  ft.  long 
and  8 ft.  wide,  with  lean-to  roofs.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  building  will  be  a spacious  porch  or 
narthex  the  whole  width  of  the  nave.  There 
will  be  also  a porch  in  the  north  aisle  facing  the 
new  road.  The  chancel  will  be  28  ft.  deep, 
22  ft.  wide,  and  36  ft.  high,  terminated  by  a 
three-sided  apse.  It  will  have  a vaulted  roof 
constructed  of  concrete,  supported  on  moulded 
stone  riba.  There  will  be  three  lancet  windows 
in  each  of  the  seven  bays  of  the  chancel,  and 
beneath  these  there  will  be  a deeply-recessed 
arcade.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church 
there  will  be  a tower,  22  ft.  square,  which  will 
rise  to  a height  of  120  ft.,  and  be  constructed  to 
receive  a peal  of  bells.  Sittings  will  be  pro- 
vided for  614  persons  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
153  in  a west  gallery.  The  seats  will  be  open, 
of  deal  stained  and  varnished.  The  contract  is 
taken  for  the  works,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  by 
Mr.  Tarrant,  of  the  New  Kent-road,  for  the  sum 
of  5.186Z. 

YorJe. — A reredos,  composed  of  painted  tiles 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  York,  has 
recently  been  erected  in  St.  Sampson’s  Church. 
The  central  portion,  which  is  inclosed  in  a carved 
stone  frame,  is  designed  to  form  three  quatre- 
foil  panels,  divided  by  small  elongated  niche 
panels.  In  the  centre  quatrefoil,  on  a diapered 
blue  ground,  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  in  the  side 
quatrefoils  are  angels.  In  the  small  panels  a 
conventional  treatment  of  the  rose  and  lily  is 
, painted  on  a chocolate  ground.  The  space  nuder 
the  central  portion  of  reredos,  which  occurs  at 
each  end  of  the  communion-table,  is  of  a diaper 
in  maroon,  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The  wall 
space  on  each  side  of  reredos,  extending  to  the 
chancel  side  walls,  is  also  of  tiles,  on  which  is 
painted  diaper  work.  The  stonework  and 
fixing  of  the  tiles  were  executed  by  Mr.  Cole,  of 
York. 

Horsmonden.  — A chapel  of  ease  to  St. 
Margaret’s,  Horsmonden,  has  been  opened  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  Suffragan,  of  Dover. 
The  chapel  is  situate  in  the  most  central  spot 
obtainable  in  the  parish,  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  parish  church,  The  site  was  the  free 
gift  of  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson.  The  chapel  is  built 
of  brick,  and  consists  of  nave,  apse,  chancel, 
and  vestry,  the  bell-turret  being  over  the  chancel 
arch.  It  will  seat  about  150  persons.  For  the 
exterior  walls  stock  bricks  are  used,  with  bands 
of  red  and  black  bricks,  the  arches  of  doors  and 
windows  being  of  the  same  material.  For  the 
internal  walls  red  bricks  are  used,  and  relieved 
by  strings  of  white  and  black  brick.  The  style 
of  architecture  adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  panelled  and 
moulded,  and  coloured  with  a groundwork  of 
blue,  with  gold  stars.  At  the  junction  of  the 
apse  the  mouldings  radiate  with  gold  lines  from 
a centre  bearing  the  sacred  monogram.  In  the 
cornice  is  painted  an  inscription  from  " The 
Litany,”  commencing  with  "By  the  Mystery  of 
Thy  Holy  Incarnation.”  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  six  single-light  windows,  the  centre  one  being 
filled  in  with  stained  glass  by  O’Connor,  repre- 
senting the  CrncifixioD ; it  has  been  presented 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Marriott.  It  is  proposed 
to  fill  in  the  remaining  windows  with  glass, 
illustrative  of  the  inscription  in  the  cornice 
above.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
vestry,  divided  from  the  former  by  an  archway, 
terminating  with  moulded  corbels.  The  organ, 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co,,  of  London,  fills  up  the 
archway,  and  has  an  oak  case,  with  spotted 
metal  pipes.  The  chancel  is  seated  stallwise, 
with  wainscot  oak  stalls.  The  chancel  arch  has 
a span  of  17  fc.,  and  springs  from  corbels,  con. 
sisting  of  polished  Greek  marble  and  carved 
capitals,  terminated  with  figures  of  angels.  The 
floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  has  all  the  rafters  framed  alike.  The 


seats  are  of  a plain  character,  and,  together  with 
all  the  woodwork  in  this  part  of  the  church,  are 
stained  and  varnished.  What  has  been  com- 
pleted was  planned  by  Mr.  Robert  Wheeler,  of 
Tunbridge  ’W’ells,  architect,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Anscomb,  of  Maidstone  ; the  carving  by  Mr. 
Earp,  of  Lambeth. 

Youlgreave.  — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  is  drawing  towards  completion.  The 
roofs  had  been  neglected  for  many  years.  The 
lead  had  been  patched  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  rain  came  through  in  streams,  and  this,  of 
course,  kept  the  whole  of  the  oak  beams  con- 
tinually wet,  and  consequently  decaying.  When 
contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  work  com- 
menced, the  worst  fears  were  realised.  Nearly  all 
the  rafters  were  decayed,  the  boarding  under  the 
lead  entirely,  and  many  of  the  main  beams  wero 
in  a very  critical  state.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  retain  every  portion  of  the  old  work  that 
could  be  retained.  A sort  of  framework  of  iron 
was  therefore  placed  above  the  old  oak  roof, 
having  iron  beams  over  the  old  oak  ones,  to 
which  the  latter  were  secured  by  largo  iron  bolts. 
All  the  intermediate  timbers  were  similarly 
secured.  The  decayed  rafters  were  all  removed 
and  new  ones  inserted,  and  the  whole  reboarded 
and  covered  with  new  lead.  The  aisle  roofs 
were,  fortunately,  not  in  snob  bad  condition,  but 
were  all  stripped,  the  decayed  portions  cut  out, 
and  new  oak  inserted  ; and  were  reboarded  and 
covered  with  lead.  With  the  limited  funds  in 
hand  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  the  recon- 
struotion  of  the  chancel  roof.  In  this  emergency 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  appealed 
to, — already  a donor  of  nearly  800Z.  to  the  restora- 
tion fund. — and  he  at  once  directed  the  work  to 
be  finished  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  undertook  to 
defray  the  whole  cost  of  this  portion.  What  is, 
in  effect,  a new  roof,  has  been  put  to  the  chancel, 
in  which  the  old  beams  and  other  portions  of  the 
old  roof  are  plainly  visible  from  the  darker  colour 
of  the  oak.  Tho  chancel  walla  are  lined  with 
ashlar.  A new  east  window  has  been  inserted. 
The  levels  of  the  chancel  have  been  raised.  The 
floor  is  all  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  interspersed 
with  bands  of  white  stone.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  colour  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  chancel  walla  by  the  use  of  tiles.  They  are 
a sort  of  majolica  ware.  The  rest  of  the  church 
has  been  paved  with  tiles,  with  wood  floor  under 
the  seats,  and  a heating  apparatus  has  been 
placed  in  a vault  under  the  church,  by  Haden,  of 
Trowbridge. 

Rochdale. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
chnrch  at  Facib,  near  Rochdale,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  has  been  laid.  The  design  for  the 
church  comprises  a nave,  chancel,  transept, 
baptistry,  south-west  tower  and  spire,  vestry, 
and  organ-chamber.  The  building  is  to  be  of 
stone, mainlyfrom  an  adjoiningquarry.  Although 
by  the  same  architects, — Messrs.  Medland  & 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester, — the  design  differs 
essentially  from  the  other  new  Rochdale 
churobes. 

Ashford  (Derbyshire). — The  little  village  chnrch 
of  Ashford,  according  to  the  Derbyshire  Adver~ 
User,  has  recently,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  been  rebuilt,  mainly  through  the  liberality 
of  Lord  George  Cavendish,  M.P.  The  old  build- 
ing possessed  little  architectural  or  antiquarian 
interest,  and  it  was,  besides,  in  so  dilapitated  a 
condition,  that  its  reconstruction  had  become  a 
work  of  necessity.  The  Tudor  feeling  in  the 
old  church  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
new  work.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  asphalted  and  boarded  under- 
neath. The  chancel  roof  is,  of  course,  the  most 
ornate.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a 
stone  porch,  a new  and  much-needed  feature. 
The  heads  of  the  windows  are  all  more  or  less 
traceried,  the  pattern  being  varied  according  tu 
the  position  of  the  windows.  The  windows  them- 
selves are  filled  with  glass  of  a yellowish  tint, 
in  small  diamond  panes.  The  old  west  gallery 
has  been  removed,  and  the  tower-arch,  under 
which  is  the  font,  has  been  opened  out  into  the 
church.  The  walls  are  built  of  grey  limestone, 
and  the  windows,  doors,  and  other,  parts,  of  the 
yellowish  local  sandstone.  The  chancel  arch  is 
supported  on  corbels  with  carved  caps,  the  shafts 
being  of  the  Duke’s  red  marble.  The  church- 
yard-wall has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  new  oak 
gates,  with  suitable  stone  piers,  provided.  The 
contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Matlock  Bridge.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester. 

Ashford  (Kent).  — The  restoration  of  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  has  been  begnn  by 
a local  firm,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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tnisBionere.  The  east  window  is  to  be  restored 
and  reglazed.  Many  of  the  parishioners  have 
expressed  a wish  that  it  should  be  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  vicar  has  obtained  a design 
of  the  Asceueinn  from  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud, 
& Westlake.  The  cost  would  probably  be  about 
4-OOZ. 

Bishamptun,  near  ^ers^>ore. — Excepting  the 
tower,  the  old  church  of  Bishampton  has  been 
swept  away.  To  rebuild  and  furnish  the  body 
of  the  church  the  total  expense  has  been  2,OOOL 
The  tender  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the 
edifice  was  1,5091.  lOs.  This,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, was  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Eldersfield,  near 
Tewkesbury;  the  highest  tender, being  1,8771. 
Mr.  Preedy,  of  London,  was  the  architect.  The 
style  adopted  is  the  Perpendicular,  and  the 
material  is  stone  from  Inkberrow,  with  Bath 
stone  facings.  The  new  church  consists  of  chan- 
cel, with  vestry  on  its  north  side  (also  capable 
of  containing  a small  organ  or  harmonium),  nave 
without  aisles,  and  the  western  tower  opening 
into  the  nave.  The  old  Norman  fragments  are 
preserved  in  the  new  structure,  namely,  the 
doorways,  north  and  south,  and  some  deeply 
splayed  lights  in  the  nave  walls.  The  east  and 
west  windows  are  of  three  lights,  traceried 
heads,  and  the  side  windows  are  of  one,  two, 
and  three  lights,  square-headed.  The  Norman 
doorway  on  the  north  is  blocked  np,  the  principal 
entrance  being  by  the  south  porch,  which  is  a 
stone  structure,  having  a two-light  window  on 
each  side,  stone  benches,  an  open  timber  roof, 
and  an  exterior  door  of  open  wire  lattice-work 
for  ventilation.  The  roofs  of  chancel  and  nave 
are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  are  both  of 
open  timber-work,  the  principals  of  which  rest 
on  moulded  and  carved  brackets.  The  floor  of 
the  whole  church  is  covered  with  Lugwardine 
tiles,  of  rich  patterns  in  red,  black,  and  buff. 

Knou’le, — The  foundatiou-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  by  the  mayor  at  Knowle. 
The  sum  raised  having  now  reached  2,4001.,  the 
permanent  building  has  been  begun.  Messrs. 
Ponton  & Gough  are  the  architects  ; and  Mr. 
W.  Brock  is  the  contractor.  The  church  is  to 
be  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  will  be  principally 
bnilt  of  brick,  both  inside  and  out,  with  coloured 
stone  marble,  and  tiles  worked  into  the  columns 
of  the  arches  and  the  floor.  The  extreme  size 
will  be  120  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and  the  designs  provide 
for  a sanctuary  or  apse,  organ-chamber  on  the 
north,  and  two  vestries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel.  There  is  to  be  a tower  92  ft.  high  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  church,  and  a porch 
on  the  south-east.  The  chancel,  as  well  as  the 
nave,  is  to  be  30  ft.  wide  ; the  other  part  of  the 
width  is  devoted  to  aisles,  which  will  be  used 
simply  as  passages.  The  church  will  be  lighted 
by  windows  on  both  sides,  filled  with  ornamental 
glass.  The  sanctuary  will  be  partly  lined  with 
marble,  and  the  fittings  of  the  same ; red  Aber- 
deen granite  will  be  used  in  the  columns  of  the 
chancel,  some  of  which  will  be  circular  and 
others  octagonal.  There  will  be  inlaid  ornamental 
work  between  the  arobes.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  paint  the  dome  of  the  sanctuary  with  a picture 
of  “The  Last  Judgment,”  and  to  have  other 
paintiugs  and  freestone  bas-reliefs  beneath  the 
windows.  The  ceiling  will  also  be  decorated  in 
colours.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  Bridg- 
water tiles,  and  the  tower  with  green  Westmore- 
land slates.  There  will  be  an  oriel  window  in 
the  west  end,  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
chnrch  is  5,0001.  The  money  already  collected 
will  suffice  for  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  and 
two  bays  of  the  nave.  A temporary  junction  of 
the  new  with  the  old  bnilding  will  then  be 
effected,  and  service  be  condnoced  in  this  en- 
larged  space  till  funds  shall  justify  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure.  Owing  to  the  irregular 
elope  of  the  ground,  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
and  chancel  is  supported  on  iron  girders  laid  on 
stone  arches,  and  the  'space  beneath,  which  will 
hold  a couple  of  hundred  people,  will  be  found 
useful  for  practising  the  choir  and  for  parochial 
meetings.  So  far  the  work  has  already  pro- 
gressed.   


STAINED  GLASS. 

Long  Sutton  Church. — Messrs.  Ward  & Eoghes, 
of  London,  have  been  engaged  in  placing  a 
coloured  glass  window  in  the  altar  end  of  this 
church.  In  the  top  division  of  the  circle,  in  the 
tracery  of  the  window,  are  portrayed  two  tri- 
angles intertwined,  representing  the  Highest, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Triune  God.  In  the  centre 
of  these  triangles  is  a brilliant  star,  beaded  in 
vermilion,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  In  three  of 


the  divisions  of  the  circle  are  represented  angels 
adoring  the  Holy  Trinity,  In  the  other  two 
divisions  of  the  circle  are,  on  the  left,  the  Dove 
to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  right, 
the  Lamb  of  God.  At  the  base  of  the  circle,  on 
the  left,  is  an  alpha,  on  the  right  an  omega,  and 
beneath  them  the  monograms  of  I.H.S.  acdX.P. 
Below  the  tracery  each  of  the  centre  lights  is 
surmounted  by  a star.  In  the  left  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  figure  of  a dove,  is  seen  descend- 
ing on  the  Saviour’s  head,  on  whom  John  the 
Baptist  is  pouring  out  of  a shell  the  water  of 
baptism,  whilst  the  virgin  mother  is  seen  seated 
below.  In  the  centre  light,  on  the  left  of  the 
cross  on  which  Christ  is  giving  up  the  Ghost,  is 
represented  the  centurion  supporting  the  Roman 
standard  j below  him  St.  John ; opposite  to  him, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  the  virgin  mother,  and 
above  her  are  soldiers  and  a turbaned  chief.  In 
the  lower  compartment,  on  the  left,  is  repre- 
sented the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; io  the  centre, 
the  Last  Snpper  ; and  on  the  right,  the  Angel  at 
the  Sepulchre,  as  saying  to  the  two  Marys, 
“ He  is  nob  here,  but  risen.”  The  Latin  inscrip- 
tion at  the  base  signifies  that  the  window  is 
dedicated  by  bis  widow  to  the  memory  of  John 
Bailey,  surgeon. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  LieJeey  {Birmingham). — 
A three-light  window  of  stained  glass  has  just 
been  fixed  above  the  altar  in  this  church.  The 
subjects  portrayed  are  emblematical  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  ; the  illustration  of  Charity 
being  in  the  centre,  with  the  sacred  monogram 
above,  and  underneath  the  arms  of  the  late 
Baroness  Windsor.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  formerly  principal 
designer  to  Messrs.  Chance,  and  cost  between 
701.  and  80i. 

St.  Stephen's  at  Barhoumc. — This  church  has 
been  further  beautified  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stained-glass  window  at  the  east  cud  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  window  is  of  three  lights,  trefoil- 
headed,  and  in  the  tracery  above  are  three 
qnatrefoila.  The  principal  subject  spreads  over 
the  three  lights,  being  John  the  Baptist  preach- 
ing in  the  Wilderness.  He  is  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  men,  women,  and  childen',  soldiers  and 
civilians,  all  in  the  act  of  listening  attentively  to 
his  admonitions.  In  the  quatrefoils  above  are  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  two  angels.  The  artists  were 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud. 

St.  Jude’s,  Wclverhan^ton. — A memorial  has 
just  been  erected  in  St.  Jude’s,  Tettenhall-road, 
by  Mr.  Mander.  The  window  is  situated  at  the 
east  end.  It  is,  in  accordance  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  illnstrates,  in  a scries  of  canopied  panels, 
the  Life,  Passion,  and  Glory  of  our  Lord.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  as  follows : — 
On  the  lower  tier,  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
the  Finding  in  the  Temple,  and  Baptism ; on 
the  upper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Carry- 
ing the  Cross,  and  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Resurrection ; whilst  iu  the  tracery  is  the 
Ascension,  which  occupies  the  whole  space,  our 
Lord  being  represented  with  attendant  Angels, 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Twelve  Apostles  standing 
in  groups  below.  The  work  was  designed  and 
eiecnted  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake,  of  London,  at  a cost  of  2O0L 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Kelio. — Alterations  are  at  present  being  made, 
by  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  at  the 
Abbey  of  Kelso,  which  will  greatly  improve  its 
appearance.  For  many  years  this  structure  has 
been  disfigured  by  a stable  built  against  its 
walls.  The  property  of  which  the  stable  is  a part 
was  purchased  recently  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  who  has  now  caused  the  removal  of  the 
stable  and  of  an  old  wall,  so  that  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  abbey  is  now  again  to  be 
opened  up.  This  abbey  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Scottish  abbeys  of  which  remains  of  any  great 
extent  exist,  having  been  founded  by  King 
David  I.,  in  1128. 


^listjUanta. 

The  Tower  of  St.  JTobn’s  Churcli,  Cardiff. 

At  a vestry  meetiug  the  parishioners  have  re- 
BoUed  to  rebuild  one  of  the  turrets  of  this  tower, 
and  have  requested  Mr.  Waring,  the  borough 
surveyor,  to  make  an  estimate  and  advertise  for 
tenders.  The  cost,  it  was  stated,  of  rebuilding, 
would  be  about  80Z.  or  lOOZ. ; while  its  repairs 
for  a few  years  would  be  25Z.  to  30Z. 


Sefasal  to  Consecrate  a Cburcli. — 

An  unusual  scene  of  excitement  occurred  at  a i 
new  and  elaborately-finished  church  in  West  a 
Derby,  about  three  miles  from  Liverpool,  which  i 
has  just  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  1 
Mrs.  Reade,  a wealthy  lady  in  the  neighbour-  j| 
hood,  and  which  was  to  have  been  consecrated  || 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  At  the  last  moment  <■ 
the  bishop  refused  to  consecrate  the  edifice.  || 
The  walls,  roofs,  and  almost  all  parts  of  the  ii 
church  are  artisticaly  decorated,  together  with 
full-length  paintings  of  the  apostles,  prophels,  || 
and  other  characters  in  Scripture  history,  as  f 

well  as  a large  number  of  allegorical  figures,  il 

The  nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an  oak  t| 

screen,  which  is  decorated  iu  gold  and  colours,  || 
whilst  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  chancel  itself  || 
are  even  more  elaborately  decorated,  and  tbe  ‘f 
altar-piece,  which  rivals  in  its  costlinees  and  ) 
beauty  the  best  works  of  Mediseval  times,  con- 
sists of  richly-carved  and  gilt  woodwork,  with  i 
scenes  from  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  from  His  I 
betrayal  to  the  visit  of  the  Marys  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  bishop  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  strong  J 

disapprobation  of  these  decorations  as  out  of  il 

place  in  such  an  edifice,  more  especially  the  l 

altar-piece,  and  refuses  to  consecrate  tbe  church  | 

until  it  is  removed,  with  several  other  por-  il 

tions  of  tbe  decorations.  It  is  stated  that  the  it 

donor  of  the  church  deoHnes  to  permit  any  of  1 

the  decorations  to  be  removed,  and  threatens  to  H 

resort  to  measures  to  enforce  the  consecration  of  1 

the  church  as  it  now  appears.  The  coat  cf  the  ( 

edifice  amounts  to  about  30,0C0Z.  It  has  been  -i 

erected  from  designs  furnisbed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  J 

Bodley,  of  London,  architect. 

To  India  In  Tour  Minutes. — The  opening 
of  telegraphic  oomraunioation  direct  with  India 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i 
at  Arlington-street,  Piccadilly,  in  the  presence  t 
of  some  seven  hundred  members  of  the  i 
scientific,  the  political,  and  the  fashionable 
world,  when  the  Prince  conversed  freely  with  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Viceroy  of  India;  sending  messages  to  and  re-  I 
ceiviug  answers  from  Lisbon,  Cairo,  and  India,  in  j 
the  course  of  a few  minutes.  The  commuuica-  ! 
tion  was  through  the  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  i[ 
Malta,  and  the  British  Indian  cable  lines.  When  j 
Lord  Mayo’s  message  came,  soon  after  12  p.m.  in 
London,  it  was  dated  Simla,  5.4  a.m.  His  i 
Excellency  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night, — “or  to-morrow  morning, 
isn’t  it  ? ” as  one  inquirer  remarked,  confusedly,  i; 
— to  pass  compliments  with  his  Royal  Highness  | 
and  the  gay  crowd  in  Arlington-street.  This  j 
was  the  climax  of  tbe  meeting.  Communication  ' 
was  also  made,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  i 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  had  one  ; 
been  made  with  California,  nearly  tbe  whole 
globe  might  have  been  girt  in  much  less  time  i 
than  in  forty  minutes  by  the  slow  Fairies.  The  i 
actual  time  occupied  by  the  messages  from  ' 
India  to  London  is  said  to  have  been  four  minutes 
and  two  seconds,  but  we  suspect  a little  exaggera- 
tion here. 

Railway  Matters. — The  Great  Western 
railway  authorities  have  provided  comfortable  i 
barouche  and  Brougham  cabs  at  Paddington, 
which  ply  for  hire  at  the  rate  of  9cl.  per  mile,  or 

23.  6d.  per  hour. Mr.  Brassey,  the  contractor, 

is  about  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a 

railway  from  Berlin  to  Stralsund. A new  ' 

system  of  mountain  railway  has  lately  been  laid 
down  in  Hungary.  The  line  requires  no  per-  i 
manenb  way  at  all.  Square  bearers  of  oak,  8 in. 
thick  and  14  iu.  broad,  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  only  at  rare  intervals  cross  sleepers  are 
used.  On  the  two  edges  of  the  bearers  are  rails 
only  2 in.  broad,  and  so  thin  that  they  only  ' 
weigh  1 lb.  per  foot.  The  trucks  run  on  a pair 
of  wheels  8 in.  in  diameter.  The  bodies  of  the 
trucks  are  three  times  the  width  of  the  rails, 
and  placed  so  low  on  the  wheels  that  they  have 
just  room  to  move.  This  system  was  originally 
proposed  by  an  Englishman.  The  cost  is  about 

200Z.  per  mile. The  use  of  steel  rails  for  rail-  ' 

ways  is  increasing.  Tbe  “ life  ” of  a steel  rail 
is  reckoned  to  be  five  times  as  long  as  that  of 
an  iron  rail,  or,  according  to  United  States  ' 
engineers,  in  all  about  forty  years. 

Value  of  Xiand  at  Stoke  Wewlngton. — 

Nearly  five  acres  of  freehold  land,  with  a front- 
age to  the  Green-lanes,  and  an  approach  from  ; 
Albion-road,  were  brought  to  tbe  hammer  in  one 
lot  by  Messrs.  Debenharo,  Tewson,  & Farmer, 
and  after  a spirited  competition  tbe  property  ^ 
was  knocked  down  at  7,550Z.,  or  upwards  of 
1,5C0Z.  per  acre. 
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Opening'  of  a 77ew  Cotton  Mill  at  Over. — 

The  opening  of  a new  cotton-mill  at  07er  has 
been  signalised  by  public  rejoicings  there.  Like 
most  mills,  it  is  parallelogrammio  in  form,  brick 
built,  and  covers  six  times  the  space  of  the  old 
mill.  It  is  six  stones  high,  the  large  rooms 
being  105  ft.  by  115  ft.,  and  the  others  60  ft. 
by  18  ft.  The  approach  to  the  large  rooms  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  bnilding,  the  one  which 
will  be  naed  by  the  workpeople,  is  by  a atone  stair- 
case in  a projecting  semicircular  tower,  which  is 
about  71  ft.  high,  and  rises  some  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  above 
the  six  ridges  of  the  slated  roof.  At  the  top 
of  this  tower  is  a cistern  which  supplies  a lava- 
tory on  each  landing,  and  would  also  be  nsefol 
in  case  of  fire.  Besides  the  doors  at  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  rooms,  there  is  a communication 
with  the  smaller  rooms  at  the  western  end  of 
the  building,  where  there  is  also  a stone  stair- 
case.  The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  the  top  row  of  panes 
of  some  of  the  windows  form  sashes  which 
can  be  opened.  Adjoining  the  main  building 
are  the  engine-sheds,  which  will  receive  two 
pairs  of  engines  of  120-horE6  power.  Beyond 
these  sheds  is  a circular  chimney-stack,  19  ft. 
across  the  base,  and  rising  to  a height  of  169i  ft., 
with  a cap  at  the  top  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  machinery 
will  exceed  100,0001-,  and  it  is  hoped  that  em- 
ployment will  be  afi'orded  to  600  persons.  The 
building  was  planned  by  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Haigh,  and  erected  by  a Stoke  contractor. 

3?oyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — 
The  new  opera,  “ Esmeralda,”  has  not  been 
received  by  the  musical  press  so  warmly  ns  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  the  result  is  some  little 
carelessness  about  it  out  of  doors.  The  public 
are  at  times  very  unreasonable  : they  ory  out 
for  novelty,  and  when  it  is  given  neglect  it. 
Signor  Campana  is  not  a llossini  or  a Meyer- 
beer,  but  he  has  composed  a very  good  and 
agreeable  opera,  including  many  charming 
things,  and,  set  forth  as  it  is  by  four  such 
singers  as  Mdlle.  Patti,  Mdlle.  Scalchi,  M.  Naudin, 
and  Signor  Graziani,  the  result  is  unexception- 
able. The  quartet  in  the  first  act,  the  air 
“Sou  galante  e copilano,”  sung  by  Naudin,  and 

^ ver  Son  Zingara,”  a.Tid  “ U'isse  al  Mondo  un 
Capitano,”  both  sung  by  Patti,  to  mention  no 
others,  lift  up  the  house  to  enthusiasm  every 
night  it  is  played.  Mdlle.  Patti  was  perhaps 
never  heard  to  greater  advantage.  Some  excel- 
lent scenery  has  been  paintid  for  the  opera, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  a genuine 
success. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Wl^an  : 
Government  Complaint. — On  Thursday,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Wigan  Public  Health 
Committee,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Medical 
' Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  a 
I very  severe  censure  was  conveyed  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  sanitary  regulations 
I of  the  town  are  conducted.  The  letter  stated 
that  it  was  evident  to  their  lordships  that  very 
; serions  sanitary  defects  wore  frequent  in  the 
; district  of  the  Board,  which  had,  with  very  grave 
i roBults,  neglected  its  duty  in  some  very  material 
I points,  and  it  was  recommended,  therefore, 

I that  in  future  there  should  be  a regular  and 
frequently  recurring  inspection  of  the  houses 
i and  domestic  offices  throughout  the  town, 
ifficient  and  peremptory  action  against  every 
1 nuisance  that  is  discovered,  the  proper  removal 
of  oxcrementitious  matter,  and  the  appointment 
I of  a medical  officer.  After  some  discussion,  the 
; Board  resolved  to  appoint  a medical  officer  at 
j 501.  per  year, 

Rochester  Castle  and  Grounds. — It  is 

! understood  that  the  ruins  of  Kocheater  Castle 
, and  the  adjacent  extensive  grounds  have  been  let 
! to  the  corporation  of  that  city,  on  a long  lease, 

' at  a rental  of  2501.  per  annum.  The  castle 
! grounds  will  be  immediately  converted  into  a 
i public  park  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I city,  who  have  subscribed  a considerable  sum 
' towards  the  preliminary  expenses.  It  is  to  be 
j hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  lessen  the 
arcLawlogical  value  of  the  castle. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
I logical  Society. — A small  party  of  the  mem- 
! bers  of  this  society  had,  on  Tuesday,  a very 
I delightful  excursion  to  Stow  and  Torkeey,  in 
I Lincolnshire.  At  the  former  place  the  president 
read  a paper  on  the  history  and  arohiteotoral 
features  of  the  venerable  church,  and  the  party 
afterwards  adjourned,  by  invitation,  to  the 
vicarage,  where  they  were  most  kindly  and 
I hospitably  entertained  by  the  vicar  and  his 
I family. 


Society  for  Improving  the  Position  of  the 
Ziabourlng  Classes. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  was  held  at  Willis’s 
Booms,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  report  stated  that  the  house 
for  single  men  in  George-street,  Bloomsbury, 
comprised  an  average  of  eighty-five  inmates. 
The  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury,  house  for 
families,  contained  an  average  population  of  223. 
The  model  lodgings  in  Portpool-lane,  Gray’s-inn- 
road  5 the  Hatton-garden  house  for  single  men  ; 
the  renovated  lodging-house,  Charles- street, 
Drury-lane ; the  renovated  dwellings  in  Wild- 
court,  Drury-lane  ; and  Tyndall’s-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn-road,  had  received  an  increased  num- 
ber of  tenants.  The  total  amount  received  from 
all  sources  in  1869  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
5,937i.  6a.  lOd.,  and  after  providing  for  all  items 
of  expenditure  there  remained  a balance  of 
697i.  ISs.  lOd.  in  hand.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B,  Owen,  seconded  by  Canon  Conway, 
the  report  was  adopted. 

Royal  Academy. — On  Tuesday  night  the 
annual  conversazione  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Prom  half-past  nine  to  half-past 
eleven  the  arrivals  were  incessant,  and,  accord- 
ing to  precedent,  the  guests  were  received  by 
the  president,  Sir  Francis  Grant.  On  occasions  of 
this  kind  an  examination  of  the  pictures  does 
not  seem  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
friends  of  the  Academicians,  but  from  the  entire 
absence  of  overcrowding,  every  facility  was  at 
hand  for  those  who  preferred  to  form  an  excep- 
tion bo  the  general  rule.  A conversazione  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  attraction  of  music,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  evening  a portion  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards’  band,  under  the  conduotor- 
ship  of  Mr.  D.  Godfrey,  gave  selections.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  first  suite  of  rooms, 
and  the  arrangements  generally  were  admirable. 

Bow-street  Police  - court. — Attention  is 
very  properly  being  called  to  the  unsuitability 
of  this  building,  in  which  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  court  is  carried  on,  and  which  has 
been  for  years  a subject  for  continual  complaint. 
The  only  approach  is  a long  narrow  passage, 
about  6 ft.  in  width,  and  the  complainants, 
witnesses,  solicitors,  and  others  attending  on 
business  have  often  to  fight  their  way  through  a 
mob  to  get  access  to  the  magistrate.  The  only 
wailing-room  for  the  public  is  a small  apartment 
about  12  ft.  square ; and  in  this  room  prosecutors, 
defendants,  witnesses,  and  professional  men  are 
expected  to  find  accommodation.  The  necessity 
of  a new  court,  with  open  yard  for  the  prisoners’ 
van,  proper  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  was  never  more 
manifest  than  now,  and,  even  on  sanitary 
grounds,  has  become  a public  necessity. 

The  STorth  Oxfordshire  Archaeolog'lcal. 

This  society  met,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  Shipton, 
and  proceeded  by  Swinbrooke  and  Asthall  to 
Burford,  where,  after  visiting  the  church  and 
priory,  bridge  and  old  hostelry,  they  dined, 
numbering  little  less  than  twenty.  Papers  and 
discussions  followed,  closing  a very  successful 
meeting.  Shipton  • under  • Wychwood  (subtus 
Wychwood),  on  Domesday  Scipton,  in  early 
times  was  a place  of  considerable  consequence 
from  its  vicinity  to  Woodstock  and  Langley.  lu 
the  latter  (a  chapelry  to  Shipton)  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  Edward  Couppa  bad  a mural  mansion, 
one  of  the  twenty  belonging  to  Earl  Algar.  The 
remains  of  what  is  called  King  John’s  Palace  are 
yet  traceable. 

Saltalre  Almshouse  Chapel. — A little 
chapel  has  recently  been  made  out  of  one  of  the 
Almshouses,  at  Saltaire,  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  hold  religious  services  on  week  days  for  the 
old  people.  It  is  situate  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  square,  and  has  been  fitted  by 
order  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  will  hold  comfort- 
ably about  seventy  persona.  The  place  has  been 
formally  opened  for  divine  worship,  and  a tea 
given  by  Mrs.  Titus  Salt,  to  fifty-one  of  the 
old  almshouse  tenants,  besides  others,  including 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Cowan,  Sir  Titus  Suit,  bart.,  and 
Lady  Salt. 

The  Site  of  the  New  Ita'w  Courts. — In 

reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  the 
Commons,  said,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the 
excavations  for  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Law  Courts  would  be  made  at  such  an  early 
period  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make 
a thoroughfare  for  foot  passengers  from  Carey- 
street  to  the  Strand,  for  the  temporary  use  of 
the  public. 


Incombustible  Wood. — In  the  Annales  dtc 
Getii  Civil,  Dr.  Reiusah  gives  the  following 
directions  for  rendering  wood  difficult  of  com- 
bustion and  preserving  it  underground  : — The 
wood,  unplaned,  is  to  be  placed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a liquid  composed  of  one  part  of  con- 
centrated silicate  of  potasea  and  three  of  pure 
water.  After  being  removed  and  dried  for 
several  days,  the  wood  is  again  to  be  soaked  in 
this  liquid,  and  after  being  again  dried,  painted 
over  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of  cement  and 
four  parts  of  the  above  liquid.  When  tho  first 
coat  of  this  paint  is  dry,  the  painting  is  to  be 
repeated  twice.  This  puint  mixture  should  only 
be  made  up  in  small  quantities,  as  it  rapidly 
becomes  dry  and  hard.  Wood  thus  treated 
becomes  uninflammable,  and  does  nob  decay 
underground. 

Opening'  of  the  Synagogue  at 

Rochester. — The  new  synagogue,  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Simon  Magnus,  and  already 
spoken  of  in  the  Builder,  has  at  length  been 
consecrated  and  opened  by  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Adler, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United 
Jewish  Congregations  of  Great  Britain.  The 
architecture  is  Byzantine,  and  the  materials  ora 
Kentish  Rag,  with  freestone  dressings.  Through- 
out the  synagogue  a free  use  has  been  made  of 
carvings,  the  objects  delineated  being  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  of 
stained  glass,  and  the  floor  is  of  Minton’s  tiles. 
Suspended  from  the  sanctuary  is  a glass  recep- 
tacle to  contain  “the  Light  of  Memorial.”  The 
receptacle  is  a gift  from  Mr.  Defries,  in  memory 
of  his  deceased  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of 
Mr.  Magnus. 

Escape  from  Fire. — It  is  said  that  when  a 
stable  is  on  fire  there  is  only  one  way  of  inducing 
horses  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  is  by 
throwing  something  over  their  eyes  to  blindfold 
them,  when  they  can  be  led  out  with  the 
greatest  ease,  just  after  they  may  have  resisted 
every  attempt  to  compel  them  to  go.  With  many 
human  beings,  we  dare  say,  in  the  excitement  and 
terror  of  fire  it  is  much  the  same  case.  Mr.  E. 
Steane,  of  Barking,  proposes — nob  exactly  to 
blindfold  them,  but — to  send  them  down  from 
windows  in  a case  or  bag  with  an  apron  over  tho 
window-opening,  the  case  being  drawn  to  an 
easy  angle  below.  Bis  apparatus  has  a rope 
inside  to  aid  the  descent,  and  grapnels  above 
and  below  wherewith  to  fix  the  apparatus. 

Brain  Ventilation  In  Bradford.  — The 
Corporation  of  Bradford  are  about  to  make  trial 
of  a system  of  ventilating  drains.  The  manner 
in  which  the  ventilation  is  to  be  eifected  is  by 
an  18-in.  jointed  metal  pipe,  the  bottom  end  of 
which  is  inserted  in  the  drain.  The  pipe  is  then 
cairied  up  into  the  air  to  a great  elevation, 
either  by  means  of  a shaft  specially  built  for  tho 
purpose,  or  by  fixing  the  pipe  to  the  side  of  some 
building.  It  thus  acts  as  a funnel  by  means  of 
which  the  noxious  gases  and  vapours  geuerattd 
in  the  sewer  beneath  are  carried  far  up  into  the 
air  and  there  escape,  instead  of  lisiug  from  all 
the  gratings  and  crevices  above  the  drain. 

A Trade  Bicner. — The  good  old  style  of 
“ mutual  interests”  with  the  employed  and  the 
employer,  was  pleasantly  illustrated  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  “Hands”  cf  Messrs. 
Morant,  Boyd,  &^Blanford,  of  Bond-street,  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  Broxbourne,  Herts,  on  Saturday 
last.  The  “ Heads  ” cordially  united  themselves 
with  the  “ Hands,”  and  formed  a body]corporate, 
developing  its  energies  in  foot-races  (handicaps) 
for  silver  cups,  in  which  all  ages  took  part  j and 
at  the  very  good  dinner  that  followed,  expressions 
of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  were  coupled  with  those 
of  loyalty  to  one  another’s  united  interests  in  the 
continued  success  of  the  well-known  and  long- 
respected  firm. 

Metropolitan  Blstrlct  Scbools. — In  the 

last  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Tnfi'nell,  Inspector  of  Schools,  notices  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  children  at 
the  separate  or  district  schools  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the 
disposition  of  the  guardians  to  avail  themselves 
more  extensively  of  the  dispauperising  influence 
of  the  large  London  schools.  He  says  it  is  a 
very  rare  circumstance  for  any  children  brought 
up  in  them  to  fail  to  obtain  an  independent 
livelihood  when  launched  into  the  world  ; indeed, 
the  children  trained  in  these  establishments  often 
succeed  in  dispauperising  their  relations.  Not 
4 per  cent,  fail  to  become  independent  work- 
people. 
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Free  libraries. — The  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P,,  have  presented  to 
each  of  the  fvrty  free  libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  a portrait  of  tteir  father  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"tViLLUM  Ewart, 

A Member  of  the  Hooao  of  Commons  for  thirty-eight 
years,  between  1828  and  1868.  He  was  one  ot  the 
foremost  promoters  of  the  great  political  and 
social  reforms  of  his  time,  and  among  many  other 
important  measures  be  originated  and  carried  the 
Act  which  gave  free  libraries  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

The  portraits  are  delicately  finished  in  mono- 
chrome on  a photographic  basis,  and  recall 
agreeably  the  presence  of  the  deceased  gentle- 
man. They  are  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  of  Par- 
liament-street, being  replicas  of  one  from  life 
taken  by  him  in  1850. 

A Single-rail  Tramway. — Mr.  W.  J.  Addis, 
a civil  engineer  of  Tanna,  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, has  patented  an  invention  for  a single- 
rail  tramway,  and  cart  to  work  upon  it,  which, 
it  is  said,  can  be  laid  down — including  four  carts 
capable  of  carrying  3 tone  each — at  a cost  of  about 
5,000  rupees  per  mile.  There  are  already  two 
short  tramways  in  operation,  as  feeders  to  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Eailway.  Two  bullocks 
are  said  to  be  able  on  this  line  to  draw  from  four 
to  six  times  the  load  that  they  could  do  on  an 
ordinary  road,  and  with  less  labour  and  at  a 
bettor  pace.  The  prospectus  of  a company  to 
make  a line  109  miles  in  length,  from  Carwarto 
Hooblee,  has  been  issued  at  Bombay. 


The  Proposed  ITew  Promenade,  Bull. 

A liberal  offer  has  been  received  from  Mr, 
Strickland  Constable,  the  owner  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  land  lying  between  the 
Anlaby  and  Hessle  roads,  and  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intended 
promenade  between  the  Hessle-road  and  Spring- 
bank,  offering  to  give  the  land  required  of  him, 
and  1,500J.  in  addition,  on  condition  that  the 
Board  of  Health  make  the  road,  and  complete  a 
portion  of  it,  within  twelve  months. 


For  drainage  works  at  Sawbridgeworth,  for  Messrs 
Bass  & Minns 


The  Trades  Movement  In  France.-— 

Many  of  the  trades  in  France  are  now  again 
suffering  from  the  strikes  of  the  workmen : 
carpenters,  ironfounders,  and  workers  in  metals 
generally  all  over  the  country  are  asking  for 
higher  wages.  The  men  say  that  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  lodging  compels  those  demands. 
There  is  truth  in  this  assertion ; bub  French 
workmen  have  got  into  a bad  habit  (their  own 
countrymen  say)  of  wasting  two  days  of  the 
week  in  idleness. 


KOliogback  

Carter 

Morton  

Sninford  

Wybueh 

Harris 

Cole 

Fizzey 

Jackson 

Stevens  

Browne  

Woodcock 

Glasscock  

Potter 

Yonng 

Bloomfield 

Bugbird 

Goodair 

Prior  (accepted) ., 


491  0 0 


460  10  0 
458  10  0 
460  0 0 
428  0 0 
426  14  0 
426  6 3 
425  0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


372  0 0 
369  10  0 
348  10  0 
319  10  0 


Protection  to  Inventors. — A short  Bill  has 
just  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  interest  of  inventors.  It  is  believed  that 
many  working  men  are  discouraged  from  ex- 
hibiting their  inventions  at  international  exhi- 
bitions by  their  liability  to  piracy ; and  to  provide 
for  this  a Bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  new  invention  which  may  hereafter 
be  exhibited  at  any  international  exhibition 
which  may  take  place  this  year,  or  at  any  inter- 
national exhibition  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
may,  npon  the  application  of  any  persons  de- 
sirous of  holding  such,  exhibition,  certify  to  be, 
in  their  judgment,  calculated  to  promote  British 
art  or  industry,  and  to  prove  beneficial  to  her 
Majesty’s  subjects. 


Buildings  In  Redruth. — The  building  trade 
in  Redruth  has  not  been  so  brisk  for  years  past 
as  it  is  at  present,  A large  workshop  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Messrs.  Clarke  & Co., 
and  a shop  at  the  east  end  for  Mr.  Anthony 
Luke.  The  Messrs.  Trounson’s  shop  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  tender  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Jenkin,  of  Devonport,  for  enlarge- 
ment to  Mr.  Lanyon’s  house,  has  been  accepted 
at  8951.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth, 
architect. 


For  the  erection  of  a Com  Exchange  and  Yegetabla 
Market  for  the  borough  of  Doncaster.  Mr.  William 
Watkins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  .Mr.  B.  S. 
Brundeil : — 

guilder’s  WorJe. — Contract  A, 

Simpson  & Malone 

Henshaw 

Stephenson  & Western 

Booth,  lUingwortb,  & Sons.. 

Powell 


Floating  Sunken  Vessels.  — 

Bewley,  of  Dublin,  according  to  Saunders’s  NewS' 
letter,  have  recently  perfected  an  invention 
which  may  be  of  advantage  to  seaport  towns 
and  the  shipping  interest.  Balloons  are  at- 
tached by  divers  to  a sunken  vessel.  These 
balloons  are  composed  of  strong  vulcanised  india- 
rubber.  At  the  same  time  tauks  are  lowered,  in 
which  there  are  filings  of  zinc  and  sulphurio 
acid;  and  by  liberating  a valve  the  zinc  filings 
fall  down  into  the  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  pro- 
duced inflates  the  balloons,  with  which,  of  course, 
the  tauks  must  be  connected,  and  the  vessel 
rises  to  the  surface.  Several  largo  ships,  it  is 
said,  have  already  been  lifted  by  this  means. 


Stoke  Newington' Green. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  under  consideration  the 
improvement  of  this  green.  There  are  many 
literary  and  historical  associations  'connected 
with  the  place.  The  house  in  which  the  late 
Samuel  Rogers,  author  of  the  “ Pleasures  of 
Memory,”  was  born  is  still  in  existence  there.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  erect  by  subscription  a 
statne  of  De  Foe,  who  was  educated  and  after- 
wards resided  at  Newington-green. 


Steam  Road  Roller. — At  the  exhibition  of 
machinery,  held  last  week  at  the  large  town  of 
Lille,  Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter  were  awarded 
the  large  gold  medal  for  their  Ifi-ton  steam  road 
roller. 


Sulwicb  College. — The  roofs  of  the  new 
buildings  are  covered  with  patent  tiles,  supplied 
and  laid  by  the  Broomhall  Tile  Company,  glass 
tiles  being  inserted  where  light  is  required. 


TENDERS. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Society. — 

The  council  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Society  have  invited  pupils  and  assistants,  under 
twenty.five  years  of  age,  in  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  society,  to  send  in  sketches  and 
drawings  of  interesting  buildings,  and  other 
architectural  subjects,  for  which  they  will  award 
premiums,  viz.,  five  guineas  for  the  best,  three 
guineas  for  the  second  best,  and  two  guineas  for 
the  third  best  set  of  drawings,  the  merits  of 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  council  of  the 
society.  The  subjects  for  sketching  are  portions 
of  Aston  Hall,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Wolverhampton  ; the  selection  of  which  portions 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  student. 


For  alterations  to  Yorkshire  Grey  Tavern,  Piccadilly, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Henderaon,  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Williams  & Sun  £579  0 0 

Brown  & Kobinson 653  0 0 

McClacklan  652  0 0 

W'atson  Brothers 6-10  0 0 

Sprague t37  0 0 

Saunders  (accepted)  485  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  343,  Oxford-street,  for  Major 
Gossett.  Mr.  Jennings,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Tbe  Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Birmiug- 
bam. — The  movement  begun  on  Monday,  to 
provide  a Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Birming- 
ham, under  the  care  of  the  corporation,  is  making 
very  satisfactory  progress.  We  (Birmingham 
Post)  have  already  announced  two  donations  of 
1001.  each,  for  special  purposes,  and  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  stating  that  Messrs.  Elkington  & 
Co.  have  most  liberally  given  1001.  to  the  general 
fund.  Several  other  donations  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  secretariesj  Mr.  Mullins  and 
Mr.  Smith. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — A correspondent 
proposes  that  a part  of  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s, 
such  as  a window  or  carvings,  should  take  the 
shape  of  a memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Milman, 
and  thinks  many  would  subscribe  to  that  who 
might  not  care  to  subscribe  for  the  building 
merely. 


Fish  ,. 

Woodrough  

Watson  Brothers,.... 

I'Anson  

Longmire  & Burge  .. 
Harding  & Eoberis.. 
Cook  A Green  


..£1.660 
1,006  0 0 
1,594  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
1,539  0 0 
1,619  0 0 
1,431  0 0 


Whiteley  

J.  & W.  Beanland  

Neill  

Mathews  

Dennett 

Kirk  

Butler  

Kirk  & Parry  

Nicholson  & Sou 

B.  & W.  Pattison  

Bellerby  

Barry  

Thornton 

Pearson  & l^on 

T.  & C.  Anelay  

Keswick  

Wurburton  Bros 

T.  & H.  Askew  

Waring  Brothers  

Athron  (accepted) 

Weatherley  & Bjmer  

Smith  and  Jron/ounder't  IP'or. 

Westwood  & Bailey  

Butler  & Pitts  

Harrison 

Kirk 

Tildersley  

Haywood  

Kirk  & Parry 

S.  & W.  Pattison  

Powell 

Cliff  & Co 

Pearson  & Son 

Close,  Ayre,  & Nicholson 

Henshaw 

Crosley  

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co 

Nelson  & Son 

Wooller  

Whateley 

Handyside  £ Co, 

Hill  & Smith 

Ilatcliffe  * Nuschelcr 

Jutes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co, 

Niell 

R.  & J.  Eankin  (accepted)  ... 


. £16,927 

0 

0 

. 16,790 

0 

0 

. 16,720 

0 

0 

. 16,200 

0 

0 

, 16,516 

0 

0 

. 14,713  12 

4 

. 13,977 

0 

0 

. 13,800 

0 

0 

. 13,732 

0 

0 

. 13,656 

0 

0 

. 13,655 

0 

0 

. 13,650 

0 

0 

. 13,540 

0 

0 

. 13,600 

0 

0 

. 13,61.0 

0 

0 

. 13,399 

0 

0 

. 13,284 

0 

0 

. 13,260 

0 

0 

. 12,958 

9 

8 

. 12,810 

0 

0 

12,678 

0 

0 

. 12,650 

0 

0 

. 11,663 

0 

0 

..  11,632 

0 

0 

. 11,682 

0 

0 

. 11,172 

0 

0 

. 11,005 

0 

0 

k.— Contract  B, 

...  2.9/6 

0 

0 

...  2,834 

0 

0 

...  1,720 

0 

0 

5,096 

0 

0 

....  2,687 

0 

0 

...  2,674 

0 

0 

...  2,670 

0 

0 

...  2,633 

0 

0 

....  2,600 

0 

0 

....  2,590 

0 

0 

....  2,562 

0 

0 

....  2,650 

0 

0 

....  2,630 

19 

0 

....  2,6(10 

0 

0 

....  2,600 

0 

0 

....  2,400 

0 

0 

....  2,390 

0 

0 

....  2,374 

0 

0 

....  2,366 

19 

7 

....  2,355 

0 

0 

....  2,288 

0 

0 

....  2,130 

0 

0 

....  2,096 

0 

0 

0 

0 

For  fitting  up  a hippodrome,  in  Argyll-street,  Eegent- 
atreet,  for  Mr.  F.  Hellewell.  Messrs.  Elliott,  Cree,  & 
Bernard,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Bagg 
Wintorton £2,9''”  '' 


For  private  improvement  works,  at  Much  Wooltou, 
Lancashire.  Messrs.  Eeade  & Goodison,  civil  engineers. 
QuBuiiiies  supplied 

Morrison  £1,8-19  13  3 

Joues  £ Dojle  1,772  11  0 

Sewell..... 1,534  18  0 

Lee  1.497  10  0 

Hardacre  1,432  12  3 

Standing  £ Littler  1,410  9 6 

Fawkes  & Maude 1,321  18  2 

Eadclifle 1,225  9 0 

Mitchell 1,22117  8 

Hartley  £ Parkinson  (accepted)  1,129  1 1 


For  building  addition  to  St.  Paul’s  Schools,  Broke-road, 
Dslston,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Stone,  M.A.  Mr.  Wm.  Mundy. 
architect : — 

Couder  £449  0 0 

Eaton  £ Chapman 447  0 0 

King  £ Sods 435  0 0 

BlacSmote  and  Morley 415  0 0 

Brown  £ Sons  390  0 0 


Richards 

- 2 799 

0 

0 

Conder  

2,714 

0 

0 

Sbarpingtoo  £ Cole 

2.656 

0 

0 

Reading 

2,616 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

0 

Rudkin  

2,525 

0 

0 

Garrud  

2,430 

0 

0 

Jackson  & Shaw  

2,410 

0 

0 

Killby  

2,376 

0 

0 

Sburmur 

2,096 

0 

0 

Blease 

1,787 

7 

0 

For  shop  and  bouse,  adjoining  Camden-Toad  Station, 
Worth  London  Railway,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Horne,  architect 

Manley  £ Bo;;ers 

Mansfield,  Price,  £ Co 

Wheeler 

Hill,  Keddell,  £ Waldram., 

Scrivener  £ White  

Sewell  £ Sons  

Wicks,  Bjngs,  & Co 


..£1,697  0 
..  1,660  0 
..  1,460  0 
..  1,440  0 
..  1,306  0 
..  1,393  0 
..  1,3j7  0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  Tooley. street,  Southwark,  for 
Messrs  Brook  £ Koheria.  Mr.  V.  J.  Grose,  architect : — 

Keeble £2,758  6 0 

Greenwood 2,690  0 0 

Lillie  2,639  0 0 

Cooke  & Greene  2,478  0 0 

Kent 2,387  0 0 


For  Child's  Hill  Chapel, 
architect : — 

Mann  

Brown  £ Robinson 

Eaton  & Chapman  

Higgs  

Manley  £ Rogers 

Wicks,  Bsnga,  £ Co.  .. 


Mr.  Wm.  Allen  Dixon,  i! 


..£1,420  0 
..  1,236  0 
..  1.234  0 
..  1,234  0 
..  1,226  0 
..  1,167  0 


For  the  erection  of  a building  at  the  comer  of  Swithin’s-  ■ 
lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  for  the  Estate  Company,  ■ 
Limited.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Gritten  £ Son  : — 

Ashby  £ Sons  £7,928  0 0 

Hollend  £ Hannen 7,897  0 0 

Trollope  £ Sons  7,663  0 0 

Hil),  Keddell,  £ Waldram 7,480  0 0 

Brass  (accepted) 7,453  0 0 


Forapair  of  semi-detached  eottugee,  at  Taston,  Oxford,i|' 
for  the  Hon.  Miss  Dillon.  Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer,  architect 
Honour  £ Castle  (accepted)  £407  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  galleries,  4c.,  in  Ilirbury  Congrega- 
Uonai  Church,  i^otting-bill,  Messrs.  Satchell  & Edwards, 
ii|  architects 

Cowland... £751  6 0 

Higes  719  6 0 

Hockly  716  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  cottages,  at  Upton, 
Bexley,  Kent.  Mr.  Horace  A.  Alexander,  architect: — 


Werell.., 

Eudkin  

Mason  4 Bristy 

Pearce 

Sharp  4 Son  

Porter 

Emery 

Chappell 

Green  

Lonergan  

B.  4 J.  Botler  

W.  H.  4 J.  Manshridge. 

Bourne  

Basham  Brothers 


..  £1,100 
1,100  0 
1,062  10 


0 


0 0 


For  bnildiDg  a chapel  for  the  Independents,  Maesteg, 
4South  Wales.  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  architect.  Quantities 
1 supplied  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Eanwell 
’ Leyshon  (accepted) £076  0 0 


< For  building  extra  story  and  decorations  to  the  house 
No.  4,  Chester-terrace,  for  Mr.  H.  Oienham.  Messrs. 
' Uayhew  4 Knight,  architects  : — 

Vernall  £516  0 0 

Watson  Brothers... 473  0 0 

Borrat  430  0 0 


c For  alterations  to  front  of  house  and  stables,  No.  16, 
DeroDshire-street,  Portland-place,  for  8ir  Kingston 
James.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
b by  Messrs.  Kiehardson  4 Waghom ; — 

Hopkins £241  0 0 

Watson  Brothers 217  0 0 

Simpson  4 Bon 214  0 0 

Phillips  212  0 0 

Clark  4 Mannoooh 107  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing,  eonserratory,  stablmg, 
I,  4c.,  and  alterations  to  house  at  Heme-hill,  for  Mr.  John 
V D.  Welch.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Harris:— 


Dow 

Colls  * Sons  

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co... 

Manley  & Rogers 

Jackson  4 Show  

Brass  


£3,703  0 
3,638  0 
2,600  0 
2,677  0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Dispensary  and  Relief  Offices,  &c., 
jsr  the  Dalston  Junction  Railway  Station,  for  the 
guardians  of  the  parish  of  Hackney.  Mr,  Wm.  Lee, 
'architect : — 

Crabb  4 Vaughan  (accepted)  ...£4,791  0 0 

For  the  election  of  the  Surrey  Drorera'  Inn,  Croydon- 
Mr.  John  Berney,  architect : — 

Waller £1,645  0 0 

Hyde  t 1,63'>  0 0 

Crahb  & Vaughan  (accepted)  ...  1,634  0 0 

Wright  Brothers 1,525  0 0 

George  1,487  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  K.  A.  (tbe  right  notice  wat  not  lent  before  : one  of  an  entlrel? 
difleieut  kind.  If  a little  pains  hal  been  Ukeo,  mneh  inoon- 
;Dce  m'ght  have  been  laved,  and  more  information  given). — 
A Conntj  Ungiati&te  (ive  shon'd  euggeit  the  use  of  the  tio-llned 
iead-pipee  roentioned  in  our  leit,  p.  5i9,  ante).— B.  3.— W.  W.— E,— 
r-.  S.-T.  W,- J.  J.  A.-J.  W.  O.-C.  P.  H.-0.  L.-P.  * Sona,— 
J.  W.-E.  C.  & B.-Q.  A Oo.— 2.  A.Q.— H.O.-J.  MoD.— N.  H.J.  W.- 
A.  A P.-W.  M.— F.-J.  8.-J.  P.— W.  H.  K.-S.  A K-J.  A.  E.— 
r.  .H.-V.  J.  a.-H.  A.  A.-J.  W.  R,-W,  J.  O. 

We  !are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  hooka  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facie,  lilts  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  mnst  he  accompanied 
hr  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaatilr  for 
I fmblicstlon. 

* Note.— The  reeponsthilltr  of  eigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
t Cnhlic  meetings,  rests,  of  coune,  with  the  antbois. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■rpc 


Fublished  at  61.  5s.  offered  for  3^  169. 

WEN  JONES’S  GKAMMAR  of 

ORNAMENT. 


ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.— See 

Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Owen  Jenes’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

GREEK  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament, 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT,— See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 


-See  Owen  Jones’s 


PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.- 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.— See 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT, — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MEDIAEVAL  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 
Jonee'a  Graxmar  of  Oinament. 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  NATURE. — See 
OWEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAR  of  ORNAMENT. 

I,  *xtra  cloth,  gilt 
.3{.  ISa. 

BERNARD  QUAEITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


KELLY’S  PKACTIOAL  BUILDEUS’ 

PRICK-BOOK;  or,  8»fe  Ouido  lolho  ValuaMnn  of  all  kiud. 
of  Artificers' Woik  ; wi’h  the  Modem  Prsettee  of  MeMurlog.  aud 
Abstract  of  tbe  New  Building  Act  for  Regulating  tbe  Coi.8i’.rui--li..o 

r BuIlcJiugi.  Reviled  and  Coirected  by  ^e«•  Calculi*  -- — • - 

of  Mataiiair  h» 

ileted  by  a 
lexemplifit 

; BIMPKIS  • 

MARSHALL  ; and  lu^y  he  h*d  of  all  Bookieller*. 

Of  whom  may  be  had.  new  Edition!  '■>  Qua^’.^f  the  following 

1 peter  ""^ICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

C^RPENTRV.  JOINERY,  and  CABINETI'  MAKING.  Revised  by 
TT-VTinfir  n • beina  a new  and  complete  System  of  Lines,  for  the 
ci;  of  Workmen  fouuLed  on  Geometrical  and  ileehanical  Ptinci- 
Ses  Ten  Pari.'  at  3i.  or  in  boards,  30*. ; containing  upwards  of  120 
u.abI  vi.fM  and  nuiMereus  Woodcut  Diegcaius. 

^ PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY,  BBlOKLAYlNG.and  PLASTERING  (revised  by  TRED- 
of  new  Deiigna  for  Mural  Tablets,  Tombe,  Gravestones  for  Lemetenei, 

lit'.;  3“t?  m >”.1 


Parts 

Pi! 


a"'  TMSG'oLl5”In(i  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 

Engravings,  executed  by  Arti-ts  of  flrat-r 
Diagrams,  4e.  ‘ 


^OWNS  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 

tJTILIZATION  COMPANY. 

CrtAntitait— Sir  William  Wiseman,  li  nt.  K.C.  B. 

Aermo  EnoiNann— Mr.  Bailey  Dtntun,  Wblti hall-place. 

This  Cuinpauv  prepares  plans,  specldcaiione,  &c.  and  reports! 

: plane  slctady  piepored  ; supplies  the  foods  necesasry  for  the  execi 
I tion  of  the  woiks,  and  If  required,  oudertakea  tbe  exeuntioo  of  sui 
wotke,  Tbe  C-  mpeny  also  undertakes  to  purchase  lands  for  the 
.1  reception  of  sewage.— FartlcaUrs  obtained  of  Meiin.  Bailey  Denton. 

. Son,  A North,  Whlteha'l-place  ; or  of  Mr.  HENRY  DUDLEY 
I COOPEB.  Secretary,  No.  41,  Barllament-street,  RW. 

French  ornamental  ironwork, 

Either  PLAIN,  or  BRONZE  0 in  the  Higheat 
Style  of  Art,  oonsiating  of 
I Lamp  CoIumuB,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  Gas 
I Brackets,  Lamps,  Lanterns,  &o. 

I Public  Fountains,  Garden  Fountains,  Drinking  Foun- 
, tains,  Cascades,  4o,,  varying  in  Price  from  bl.  to  5,000f. 

I Entrance  Gates,  Railings,  Palisading,  Park  Fencing, 

■ B^cony  Panels,  Staircase,  Balusters,  Newels,  Verandahs, 

I finials,  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings,  4o. 

Statues,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Tables 
. Flower  Baskets,  4c. 

TURNER  & ALLEN 

' Lave  now,  in  additim  to  their  own,  tbe  Pattern  Books  and 
fiupplementary  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Barbezat  & Co.,  of 
. Paris,  which  they  are  supplying  in  one  complete  volume, 
containing  several  thousand  very  choice 
DESIGNS  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON  WORK,  at  25b.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

I IRON  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURERS, 
201,  DJPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


log  them 

..  talent,  iududing  m 

01  DiRgraros  «c  j. wc.vb  in  boards,  36i. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE, cnntalning  PUns,  Elevsttons,  Sections,  PeispM- 
llve  Views,  and  DeUile,  for  tbe  Erectioa  of  Ootisgea  end  Villas.  By 
S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  with 
DirecUoQfor  Bn  tiding,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  edifice.  Twelve 
Pari!  at  3i.  or  in  bovrds, 3!)«. 

6.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 

sisting  nf  Plans.  ElevalioBS.  Bijtionii,  Perspective  Views  and  DetaUa 
of  Clmrches,  Chnpels.  ScheoU,  Almshomes.Gw  WoTlt!.  Market!,  and 
other  Buildings  for  public  purpoM!.  By  3.  H.  BROOKS.  Architect, 
B au-.:fuilv  engrived  ou  etcel.  Ten  Part!  at  3!.  or  S29.  boarda 

6.  The  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

ER'S  GDIDH,  containing  a Series  of  Design!  for  Decorating  Apart- 
menu  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  vaiioua  Styles  of  Arcbitectnra. 
By  H W.  and  A.  ABROWSMITH,  House  Decorator*  to  Her  M.‘Jeaty. 
Ten  PatU  at  3<.  or  in  board.,  32».  r 

7.  The  HOUSE  PAINTER,  ot  DECOBA- 

TOn'3  COMPANION,  containing  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  o( 
House  PaioVng,  GraininB,  and  M^rbllog.  Including  the  Origin  of 
Colour,  the  Laws  of  Harmonlou!  Colourinir.  the  ManufaetareofPlg- 
meat!.  Oils.  Varniahei,ic.  ByW.  M.  HIGGINS,  Esq.  Accompanied 
by  actual  Specimens  of  Hand-brush  Ocalniug  and  Marbling.  Ten 
Part!  at  S*.  or  iu  boavd*.  32a. 

The  ENGINEERS’  and  MECHANICS’ 

ESCYCLOPilDIA:  a new  and  enlarged  Edition,  oomprebeniling 
Practical  IlluttralioD!  of  the  Machinery  and  ProcMses  enir>!oyed  In 
every  Descripilon  of  Manufacture  of  the  British  Krapire.  Illiutra*e.l 
by  upwards  of  2.000  Wool  Engraving!.  By  LUKE  HERBEltr.  Civil 
Engineer,  &c.  Tbe  rapid  progres!  of  Mechanical  Scietice  has  deve- 
loped many  of  the  Important  f-mU  since  the  fliat  pnblica'lon.in  1515, 
of  the  Encyclnpiedla.  Tho  invention!  and  (Hscoverle!  recently  Jntde 
have  engaged  tbe  sednlous  attention  of  the  Editor  ; fur.  as  the  value 
of  each  was  tested  by  experiment,  a description  was  accordingly  pre- 
cored. By  'he  avleoilon  of  new  article!,  and  care  in  the  rovisinu  of 
old  one!,  thli  edition  hu  now  become  systematically  enri.hed  ; so 
that  It  may  be  received  a*  fully  and  ihlthfully  expressing  " the  exist- 
ing state  of  BngineerlDg  and  Mechaaism,  adapted  to  the  wants  oi 
“eaetical  Uen.”  In  two  large  8vo.  voU.  eloth  lettered,  price  30a. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIBN'3  WORK  ON  IRON. 

In  8ro.  wlih  6 plate!  and  I’Jtl  woodcuts,  price  16*.  cloth. 

q'<HE  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and 

_L  WROUGHT  IRON  to  BUIimSQ  PURPOSES. 

By  Sir  W,  FAIRBAIRS,  Bsri.  C.K. 

Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revl*BO,  with  Additions,  Including 
Experiments  on  Tmsaed  B?aui!  and  ResesTcbea  on  tbe  Properties  of 
Steel  and  Homogvneous  Iron,  as  used  in  Architecture,  Bulldlug, 
snd  Eugineertog. 

Work*  hy  the  gsmo  Author,  fully  UlustrateJ. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and 

Pn'g'e*!  to  the  present  day  (lately  publ  shed),  price  18*. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK, 

Second  Edition,  carefully  revi.ed,  of  bilh  volnmss,  price  16t.  each. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS, 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Series,  prl-e  lOj.  61.  each. 

London  : LONOUANS,  QUEEN,  k CO.  Paternoater-row. 

Preparing  for  publicatloD, 

Anew  illustrated  builders’ 

PRICE  BOOK  for  1S71,  price  4i. 

Orders  for  advertis«m«tits  in  tbe  work  r-c-eiv.d  ai  under. 

Loiidou:  To  be  published  by  R.  A.  fPKlOG,  106,  Great  RusseU- 
strett,  BedfOid-square,  who  bos  been  for  thirty  years  a publisher  O 
axv.hilectural  and  engineering  works. 

Price  4!.  ; post-free,  4»-  4 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

_1.J  for  Arobilecti,  Englnsere,  Builders,  C ntnetors,  Enrveyoze, 
aua  all  the  Building  rrades. 

Fcr  over  fifty  years  this  work  baa  been  considered  the  chief 
• ulhority  ou  matters  conoected  with  the  building  traces.  No 
builder's  countlDg-bon-e  sh  nlil  be  without  the  book  ; and  it  should 
he  referred  to  aud  used  every  time  an  estimate  a made  out. 

London;  UO'QaN  & CHASE  38,  Ludgate-hill. 

And  may  be  orderel  of  any  Bookseller  lu  the  k'ngdotn. 

THE  MODERN  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

CASSELL’i  TIME  TABLES  for  JULY, 

Price  2d.  These  comprebeusivs  Tables  were  further  simplified 
in  May,  since  which  largely  iocrea’ed  editions  have  been  printed. 
They  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  indispeiistbie. 

Bold  by  all  Booksellers  and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 

PHE  AET  JOUENAL. 

Published  Monthly,  price  2i.  fi’. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  JOLY  NUMBER. 

T RENEWAL  OF  THR  LtaSK  KBFOStD.sfterB  NIcol,  A.E. 

11.  TUB  VIKHIN  ENrilR'sNED.  after  0.  and  A.  D*  Murano. 

111.  ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  COAST,  after  J.  B.  Pyne. 

Alse  humeh-us  Literacy  • outr'bucions  lelatiog  to  the  Flue  Arts,  kc, 
London  : VIRTUE  k CO.  Ivy-laue,  pAternoslex-row. 

Rome. — a catalogue  of  upwards  of 

Eighteen  Hnndred  Photographs  of  the  ANTIQUITIES  of 
UuAI  K,  with  the  Date*,  either  Hlsiorlcsl  or  A|>prnximative,  prepared 
nuder  tlis  dlrectlou  of  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon, 
F.8.A.  NOW  EXUlBiriNG  iu  CtmdalTs  Gailery,  168,  New  Bond- 
street. 

8vo.  la,  incloding  admiiiion  to  the  Gallery. 

i<  “^yOEKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPEOVED 

Tho  new  and  illnslrated  edition  of  “ The  Derailing*  of  the  Labour- 
Ing  Classes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS,  Bsq.  K 8 A (anlhor  of  " Home 
Reform, " and  '■  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labooring  Classes  ") 
will  be  found  a snmmary  bf  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to 
B-cnre  Healtby  Homes"  fur  working  men  and  women. 

" A meat  valuable  handbook."— Buttder. 

To  be  had  at  tne  Office  of  tbe  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labourlug  Uasscs,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Slrwad.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designe  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Speclflcstions,  kc. 


R 


EUDENT  PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGI- 

NEER  redding  near  Loudon  has  a VACANCY  fora  RBSI- 
-NT  PUPIL,  whu  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a prar. 
al  knuwlvdge  of  druiuage  aud  saniuu-y  works,  ro  id-making,  sur* 
•ying,  levelling,  4c.— Addceaa,  8.  E.  OlHce  of  “ The  Buddor." 


nno  architects  commencing 

I PRACTICE.— An  old-isfabllihed  ABCHfTBCT  having  more 
OFFICES  Ibau  be  requires,  close  to  O'-arlug  Cros!,  would  make 
mutual  arrsogeiueuta  to  divide  expeniet  with  a geiitleinin  of  uo- 
i’oubted  connexion —Address,  in  the  first  mstonce,  to  X.  Y.  Z. 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Designs  prepared  from  rough 

gKETl'BES  or  otherwise,  in  the  beit  style  of  art.  Per- 
Uves  drawn  and  etcbe'l,  or  tinted.  Quanliliss,  billing,  and 
ractlng  with  accuracy.  Terms  moderate.— Addieas,  Mr.  MYERS 
'TAYLOR,  IF),  Thav  ea-lnn,  Holburo. 

AEOHITEOT’S  ASSISTANT.— 

JrX.  REQUIRED,  a thorough’y  experienced  GOTHIC  DR.A.DGHT3- 
MAN,  Well  Bcqiislnted  with  construction,  details,  speclfioatlons,  4c. 
Stale  terms,  relerence*,  and  full  parilcuUra  to  Mr.  0.  Mr.  Sorlpps’s, 
News  Agent,  Souln  Molton-streel,  W. 

BOEOUGH  of  PORTSMOUTH.— The  Cor- 

jKirat  on  of  the  Boron^b  of  Poitsmootb  REQUIRE  the  ser- 
a ol  TWO  INSPECToRa  of  piivata  or  house  Drainage  Work*. 

Indlsp-na  .ble  that  they  be  good  and  quiok  draQgUUmen,  and 
a bad  considerable  practical  experience  iu  similar  work*  under 
Local  Boards  of  Health  ; anJ  It  U requestel  thal  uoae  but  those 
so  qnalia-vu  will  reply  to  this  advertlsemen',— Apply,  e'ating  tacm* . 
Jeference*,  sod  iTevlous  eiperleuco,  to  Mr.  Ji  E.  GrKATORbX,  C.B. 
Boiough  tngineer,  Laudport  Hall,  Ports inQU'h.  


pOOD 

VjX”  lmme< 


practical  ASSISTANT  WANTED, 

Immediately. — Address,  statlug  terms  and  reference,  to  330 
- ■ • Hoilder." 


rpOWN  TRAVELLER  WANTED,  to  call 

i upon  Bulldei*.  Engineer*,  and  Otbere.  Mutt  be  able  to 


ufidaee,  girder*,  and  gssworks  piefer 
JUK'S,  COULSON.aTOKBS,  4 CO- 11 
slatiug  tolary  expuoted  aud  name  of  Ji 


vf-ie  ....ustomed  to 
J.— Apply,  by  tetter  only,  to 
snd  12,  Olemeut's-laiie,  E.O. 
employer. 


w 


ANTED,  an  experienced  WORKING 

FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS.— Address,  A.  B.  care  of 
ikeeper,  1.  Qreshsm-hullaiug!,  B.*slugtiaU-strcet. 


lAr  anted,  by  a Firm  of  Practical  En- 

VV  glneetUg  Contractor-,  a PARTNER,  wl'h 
2,6lOL  ready  ' **■*  ' 


80,0001.— Apply,  by  I 


tbas 

.pltol,  who  would  b«  accepted  on  equal  terms, 
ihare  of  tbe  pruflis  out  of  a safe  contract  of 
ter  to  W.  at  hteri's,  Sprlog-gardous,  3.W. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

Air  ANTED,  a Steady  Man,  as  THREE- 

VV  BRANCH  HAND.  ZINCWORKBB.  Constant  employment. 
Apply  to  Mr.  BRKrr,  Plum  her,  Hornchurch,  Essex. 


w 


ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office. 

lofvugbly  uhderaUud  tHking  out  quantities,  c " 


WANTED,  immediately,  a good  GENERAL 

DRAUGHl-SMAN.  Gothic  pieferied. —Address,  stating 
' salary  required.  Ac.  8.  Post-olBce,  Boss, 
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TO  BTJILDEES  AND  DErORATOBS. 

'Y\/’ANTED,  a SlTUATI'l.N’,  by  a respecb- 

VV  »Wb  Youtb,  with  two  yenrj’ exner'ence,  in  BQ  offlv-ti 
A>'dr-p»,  F.  WAY.  10  H aiopp(eRd-treet,  F.t»rny  «gu»r». 


WA3STED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

HODbE  and  E-iTATR  CATIPBNTKB,  In  tho  conntiy  pre- 
ferred. Fuur  ytare' eood  re'creire  can  be  elvon  frou  preeeat  mu- 
te*.—  Addre»»,  A.  B.  Billerica?  I’jat-offloe,  Hittx, 


TO  BFILDERS  AND  CONTBACTOR?. 

WT’ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

TV  foreman  of  PLASTErlEES.  No  objection  to  the  ci 
try,  Wagea  moderate.  Firs' -claaa  reference.— Addriea,  B.  HUGH 
23,  Crown  e'ro't,  Soho.  London. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION, aa  QA8.  HOT  WATER,  and  GENERAL  HAND. 
Can  do  pluuibiag,  Ac.  Age  S3, — Addreaa,  stating  trsgei,  to  U U. 
21,  Sdvard-etreet,  Donet  square. 


TO  BDItDERE,  PLUMBERS,  ftr. 

T^ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  well 

eiporiencad,  a permanent  SITUATION  or  JOB.-Addrese. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TU’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

T T a RB-ENGAOB.'MENT  aa  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to 


GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

Charge  of  ^ Job,  either  in  town  or  country.  Hae 
a carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade 
- cbaraetof,  ablllty.ic. 


iuat  completed  a job  in  the  City, 
and  can  giro  noexceptlonable  re'erencea  a 
Addreaa,  A.  J.  W.  Foit-offlce,  Kjosi'and^i 


TO  BUILDERS. 


■\\7"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T I SHOP  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  to  Take  Charg4  of  a Job, 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  i 

tboronchly  experienced  MACHINE  WOREER.-Addreei 
2a».  Offlce  of  The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  En- 
gagement at  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  would  Take  Charge 
of  a Job.  Car[ieater  aud  Joiner  by  trade  ; thoroughly  understands 
machinery.  No  objection  to  the  country  or  ahrjad.-Addf eea. 
A.  H.  R.  Pott-cfflce.  Soulhampton-roa'l,  Keutlah-town. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.' 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T JOBBING  CARPENTER,  Ac.  Thoroughly  uudersfand* 


TO  (LONDON)  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

"W-A-NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T T a thoroughlypractlcal  and  energeticQENaBAL  FOREMAN 
I«  tboronghly  Well  up  In  drawing*,  t e mmageroent  of  all  trade*. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Youth, 

T T aged  15.  to  ATTEND  on  a PLUMBER.  Uaa  been  at  the 


"'SLANTED,  by  a Youth,  who  has  just 

T f flrilehtd  bit  articlee  In  an  Archltect'a  olSce,  a SITUATION 

aa  .TDN!  O R A RATS  1' A KT  r A,t  irv.  nn  t>1  _ _ * .1 TT  n ..  b 


TED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Builder’s 

OIBce.  Well  up  In  prims  coat,  in  -aturlog  up 
namitie*,  and  h«  a thorough  pradtloal  kuow- 


TO  OAB  AND  RAILWAY'  COMPANIES. 

W^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

* T OAi-FjTl'Rn  scaA  oa  B,  *417X00  TK.aT»Dr>-r-/bu  , vrr-ii 


\ T OAtFiTTEB.  aged  35,  as  METER  INSPECTOR.  Ac.  Well 
f*'  charge  of  work,  or  lighting  up  of 
iral  years  lu  a London  gat  company.  Good 
country.— Addiest,  V.  C.  9,  John-itreot, 
e.w. 


public  building) 
tefrr.ncet.  loo 
College-place,  Cb< 


WANTED,  an  EE-ENGAGEMENT, 

as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  M«o.  Ag-d  38.  Haa  had  teveral  year*'  expe- 
rience in  ibe  management  of  men,  and  It  well  up  In  telting  out  aud 
lupeilutendii  g Ootnic  work.  Hat  been  two  yeatt  wl:b  pretext 
emplojer.-Addrett.  A.  B,  Mitt  Harrison,  Stationer,  Ho.  4,  St. 
Jamea'e-roed,  Croydon. 


CONTRAUIORH, 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a prac- 

T T ticBl  Man,  JIaton  by  trade,  thoroughly  cuuveraant  with 
and  htTing  considerable  experience  in  the  entire  mauagemenc  of  all 
the  branchet  in  tbe  bnilJiiig  line  at  teveral  large  publtc  and  private 
buildings,  fortification  and  barrack  work  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment; docks,  harbour,  and  railway  works;  preparing  plant  aud 
detail  drawings,  taking  out  quautltles,  measuring  up  worki,  etU- 
ma  Ing,  Ac.  baiUfaclory  references. — Addceta,  No.  1.  Ore»t  Euiteru- 
terrtC',  New  Miitord. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION gi  WRllEB,  GKAINER,  and  MaRBLER,  Is  well 
up  In  the  boilneie,  and  willing  to  fill  up  time  with  palutiug  or  auy 
n'bcr  branch  of  the  trade.- Ad  Irete,  J.  P,  11,  Oweu'a  row,  Islington 


TO  MASTER  BUILLiERS  AND  PLUMBSKS, 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant 

SITUATION  at  PLUMBER,  or  on  a JOB.  Can  do  painting 
and  gifting,  or  make  himself  generally  mefuL- Addreee,  Q.  L.  18, 
J*c,b  Wells  Mewe,  Maticheater-i-iutr.',  W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBF.RS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Married  Man, 

1 T aged  27.  a B TUATloN  aa  thoroughly  practical  PLUMBER 
»Ld  OASFlTTbR.  Can  do  p ain  zlno-w‘rk  Itefereuce  from  Iwt 
emplotenf  nqnlred.- Addreae.  T.  Q.as,  Canterbury-place,  Lamhetn- 
iu>d,  L-mbelb. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


WANTED,  a KB-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Cl  BRK,  'Jboroughly  tcquaioUd  with  Builders'  hooka  and 
general  tfbce  woik.  Can  piepai  e ebtlmates,  take  out  quaulltiee,  Ac. 
Good  dtaughiiiuan.  Exieliintreferencet- Addreea,  C.  h.  at  Clark'*, 
SlA.  Upier  Berkeley-ilreet.  London 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK.  Thoroughly  underdtands  eetlmating,  bookkeeping, 
1)1  anlliiet,  HI"  ineaeuilug,  Ag*d22,  Salary, 30t  per  wtelL-addrest, 

iss,  Offlce  of  "Tbe  Builder.” 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T V a ihorougbly  p-actlcal  Man,  it  FoRKM.cN  aud  GENERAL 
ASSISTANT,  la  elpeilenced  in  C-ning  on  work*.  UnUeraUmli 
mtasoni  K.  taking  off  quatilltltf,  tstimaiiug,  drawing,  Ac.  (j  .inetby 
trace).  11., s fliha  Cl  gageit  eiiiB  as  general  foreman  for  tome  jeara 
p,  St.  Good  refertLcei.- ACdrtas,  J.  8.  Wjcouibe-toad,  Marlow, 


TO  BUILDBSa  AND  OTHER’ 

TirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT  to  a 
Builder.  Bookkeeping,  drawing,  estlmatiog,  quantities,  superin- 
• eudiDg  works,  Ac.  Age  28.  Good  releieucei. — Addreu,  X.  Y.  Z.  21, 
St.  Leonard’s-  errace,  Chelsea, 

TO  BUILDERS. 

'\T7ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

tV  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYEES.t  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a 
Job.  Well  up  in  B*uiDg  out  work.  Good  references. — Address, 
W.  H.  Mr.  Amido”.  24.  Lower  Tolse-hill.  Briiton. 

TO  ARCHITBCT8  AND  PURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Aged  33. 

YV  Tberougb  knowledge  of  general  pnc'lce.  Well  np  in 
plans,  bnlldiugs,  sewage  matters,  quautities,  esilmstes,  valuAtlons, 
laod-surveying.  Ac.  Can  t»«o  entire  rntnagemont  of  offlce.  If  re- 
quirled.  Highest  references.— Addrses,  223,  Offlce  of  "Tbe  Builder,” 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PLUMBER,  or  TBHrtB-BRANOH  HAND.  Can 
do  plain  zlscwork  Town  or  country.  Good  reference  If  required, 
Address,  A.  B.  19.  Maldon-cresceor,  Kentish-tciwn,  N.  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  EHGINKER3.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Thoroughly  experienced,  and  C3n- 
versant  with  the  management  of  all  trades,  measuring  np  work, 
qu-ntities.  Fair  draugbt'msn.  First-class  tesU  noulals. — Address, 
MASTER  Mason,  Mrs.  Everard's,  Eintbury,  Hungerfurd,  Berks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  ASSISTANT,  Eight  ysars' experiene*.  Good  reference).— 
Addieu,  B.  T.  40,  Fuley^treet,  Portlaud-place,  W. 

■VirANTED,  to  PLA.CE  a YOUTH, 

VV  aged  19,  In  an  AUCTIONEER'S  OFFICE,  for  one  or  two 
years,  or  where  land  and  archil ectural  surreyiag’ might  be  acquired. 
Addres),  stating  terms,  to  H.  23,  St.  Giles's-ttreet,  NurlhampCnn. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  TIME 

V V and  STORE  KEEPER,  Ac.  Good  references  to  last  employer. 
Address,  A.  M.  H.  150,  Great  Portland-itreec,  W. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

VV  PKNTER  and  JOINER.  Used  to  shop  and  otEce  fittings,  all 
kinds  of  blinds,  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  plans, specifica- 
tions. aud  accounts,  — Address,  No.  321,  51,  Besboruugh-plaoe, 
Pimlico,  aw. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT-  Brought  np  in  the  offlce  of  a fir.t- 
rate  architect.  Well  accustomel  to  the  usual  duties  of  an  offlce. 
Good  references — Address,!.  R.  B.  5,  Eostou-slreet,  Euslon-square. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PRIME- 

VV  COST  CLERK,  Ac.  Well  up  in  office  duties.  Good  refer- 
ences. Aged  20.  SaUry  30-. — Address,  H.  B.  18.  Oxford-road, 
IsUngton,  N. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  OR  BUILDERS. 

Yir ANTED,  stairs,  HANDRAILS,  or 

VV  JOINER'S  WORK,  by  a practlesl  Man.  Labour  Only,  Town 
orcounlrv.  Or  Julner  on  a lent  eman’s  Estate.  Is  a g -ol  draught*- 
man.— Address,  B.  236,  PortobeUo-road,  Keualugton  Park,  London. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS, 

■VV-A.NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  GENERAL  MANAGER,  by  & 
tborough'y  practical  Mali.  Well  up  la  levelling,  drainage  uf  towns, 
and  beavlog  building  operation*. — Address,  J.  A.  24.  Herbert  street, 
Boxtou,  Luudou,  N, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WJ  anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  PaPEBHANOER  and  PAIMER.  Wages  net  so 
much  an  ot-Ject  as  a permanency.  Country  preferred. — Address, 

J.  W.  89,  Cia»r„rd.8lieet,  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

"VIT ANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  by 

VV  a thorengnly  (practical  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  who 

can  make  hlm-elf  very  useful  at  plain  zinc  work.- Good  references 
can, be  bad  Uy  addressing  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Mr.  Gaunt,  15,  Seward- 

WJ  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FoBEnAN  of  PAINTERS 
and  DSCORAToRr'.  Well  up  in  all  kiuda  of  bouse  aud  cburch 
woik.  Would  lake  charge  of  a Job.  Town  or  country.  Torma 
mooera'e.— Addreas.  8.  J.  4.  Herne-place.  Dulwlch-rcad,  3.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  OR  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

■\17ANTED,  to  PLACE  a respectable 

VV  YOUTH,  aged  15,  in  a Joiner's  Shop.as  KKllAND-BOY, 
with  a view  of  ultimately  learning  the  trade.- For  particulars,  ad- 
dress, G.  C.  43.  Hurley-rosd,  K-unInglon,  B. 

TO  BUILDBRS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^HE  Advertiser  wishes  for  an  ENGAGE- 

X MENT  as  TIMEKEEPER.  STOREKEEPER,  or  AGENT  on 
Wirke.  Has  been  eugsged  on  extensive  railway  aud  other  works. 
Well  up  in  measuremenu,  drawing*,  and  all  work-,  Good  references. 
Addieis,  A.  B.  care  of  P.  Orernawuy,  I,  ht.  Mary  Axe,  London,  B.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER?,  *c, 

rpHE  Advertiser,  having  a portion  of  his 

1 time  disengaged,  will  be  happy  lu  a-sUt  lu  tbe  prepiralion  of 
drawings  for  aiculucs  and  builders  at  bis  owu  offlce,  artistic  or 
otherwise —For  terms,  4c,  apply  to  -A.  H,  142  Camden-street,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECT?,  4c. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  haYing  a tho- 

X loi’gbly  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  aul  geoera!  offlce 
w-.ik.  Is  opeu  tu  a KK-ENOaOEaENT.  Good  reference.— Addreas, 
M.  bayley'.  Ln-ary,  Newla,  d t=rrare,  Kensiugtou, 

TO  CAPITALISib  AND  OTHERS. 

fX'HE  Advertiser,  having  by  bis  industry 

X saved  a few  poouds,  WO-.1J  like  to  meit  wUn  a genilemau 
having  some  laud  to  bu.ld  >.o'uges  or  Fmsil  Houses  upon,  aud  who 
would  luveot  moue}  tbe.  eon,  witu  a view  to  mcti.al  ad  vantage.  Ibe 
advertiser  c.u  m ke  bis  own  plane,  aud  can  either  do  or  supeiin  teud 
the  wuik,  thus  aavlng  arcbilo  t’s  ten,  or  foremau'.  wages.— Addresr, 
DELI  A , P.at-oQlc-,  Ulgh  s reel.  Suiton.  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

^HE  Advertiser  (Geiman),  who  has  been  en- 

X gaged  for  upwards  of  twelve  yeara  In  getting  out  designs  aud 
woiklng  utawiDgs,  aud  who  baa  a thorough  knowledge  of  budding 
cuustruetlou,  is  open  to  au  RNG  AOEMBN  1'.  Flral.cliu>-  refereuues. 
Speska  English  sud  Fieucb.  Te.mi,  30.'.  weekly.— Addims,  A.  B. 
13,  Haiidley-t.  ad , QuUlU  Uaekusy.  E. 

'lO  CUMUALlUnS  AND  OTUEKS. 

q'^IMEKEJtEEK.- Wanted,  by  a STAFF 

X SEKUEaNT,  who  ha*  bad  icveral  years’  expeiience,  as  TIME- 
ItkEFBK.&c.  Just  leu  bis  shuaiiou.  lUu  contract  being  dLlsbed, 
Tos  lmonials  and  retoreuces  from  Loudon  firms  , highly  saiisfacUrj. 

Audi  ess,  F.  P.  59,  C*mmeiclal-ioad,lJlacklrlars  , Loudon. 

nniMBER  and  MAHOGANY  TRADE.— 

X WANTED,  a RB-ENGAGEMIINT  as  SALESMAN  and  YARD 
FOREMAN,  by  a highly  respeocahle  Young  Mau,  of  thorough  busi- 
ness babit-.  Good  character,  4c,— Address,  BALTIC,  12,  Windsor- 
row!.  Holloway,  N- 

TO  TEBRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS. 

f 1 IHL  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years’ 

X experience  In  the  above,  wishes  a RE-BNG.AGEMENT,  aa  > 
Manager  or  GENERAI.  POREMiN.-Addresa,  J.  K.  4,  Chapel-* 
place,  Belgrave-sqnare,  S.W. 

QUANTITIES,  SPECIFICATIONS.  — 

V\/  A SURVEYOR,  of  (real  prsctiosl  experience,  la  deilvou"  of 
^ meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT,  teinpoin-y  or  otherwise, ■ 
either  for  tbe  above,  or  for  esUmatlnr,  measuring,  4c.  First-rate 
references.  Well  practised  in  Builders'  account*.— Address,  C.  R,  B. , 
6,  Souibeiton-slreel,  Gruve-ro*d,  Hammersmith. 

A LONDON  ARCHITECT  has  a 

j!X_  VACANCY  In  hi*  Office  for  an  articled  PUPIL.  Advan- * 
tageous  term*  offered  to  a gentlemanly  youth  with  a taste  for  1 
diawing.— Address,  X.  Y.  29,  QuUford-slrset,  W.C.  { 

TO  ARCHITECr?.  i 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who  has  served  ij 

i\  bis  time  of  aporentleeship  in  a first-class  provincial  office,  1 
requires  a RB-ENGAOEMENr  in  London.- Addresi,  A.  B.  30,  West  1 
BmitbfielJ,  B.C.  | 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  MASONS, 

A S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  1 

xX  k thoroughly  practical  Man,  accustomed  to  p ibllc  works  or  | 
general  yard,  deslies  RE-EnGAQRMBNT.  Nest  draugb'sman,  g od  I 

or  country.— Address,  299,  Office  of  ” The  Builder.”  ' 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A LONDON  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  aged  i 

/a  20,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  In  offleo  and  yard  : 
dutiee.  Fiist-clais  leLreiicef.— Addie.i,  J.  0.  Pust-oiBce,  Glou- 
ceeter.  ; 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT, 

7~\  who  has  bad  long  experience  iu  tbe  probsilon,  requires  a 
permanent  RE-ENG  AOEMENT.  Five  year.'  lefeionce.  Aged  30.- 
Aduteis,  T.  B.  care  of  Mrs.  Steele,  Earl-s'teei,  Newcaalle-uuder- 
Lyme,  hUffordeblre.  ' 

lO  BClLDhlKS,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  Ol'HEtlS. 

A LONDON  practical  FOREMAN,  who  i 

i~\  ha*  just  completed  extenelre  vilUe  iu  tbs  ooun'ey,  wiehes  for 
a RE-ENOAOEMENT,  to  Take  Charge  of  Workslu  Town  orcountry.  . 
Good  lefeieuces, — Addiees,  J.  B-  IS.Gloace^tei-leirace,  Beckcu)  am  : 

A N energetic  Young  Man  wishes  for  a ; 

xX  SITUATION  In  a BuKdej’i  Yard.  Uudersla-ids  tbe  gmeral  .| 
loulioeof  the  office  and  setting  out  departaieutr,  aud  wood  not  > 
o'JecC  to  work  at  tbe  beuch  ecmelouUy.— Addreia,  A.  B.  IS,  High-  >{ 
street.  Stoke  N-wloglon. 

A N experienced,  practical  CLERK  of  : 

xX  WORK?,  Joiner,  aged  39,  who  has  carriel  “out  exlensive  1 
pub'ic  Ooiernment  aud  other  Works.  Is  DISENGAGED.  Fair 
draughtsman,  and  thorough  Judge  of  every  kln-1  of  nia'erUIs  and  i 
work.  Undeniable  ref<reDC«s  f>om  architects,  bui'der  , 4c.  i 

Town,  country,  or  abroiul.— FIOEL1TA3.  2,  Queen's-tertacs,  Cam-  ) 
den-ioad.  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  experienced  FOREMAN,  with  good;; 

xX  referetices.  seeks  an  ENQAQEMiNT  Can  take  tbe  entire  i 
charge  of  a Job,  make  wurktog  and  detail  drawing*,  and  measure  1 
work. — Address,  R.  P.  3,  Suffilk-place,  Chiswick. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  24, CARPENTER,  1 

2\.  wishes  fur  a C0N3T,aNCy.  Good  reference.- Addfesi,  R- M. 

37,  Bookham-street,  N. 

A 


TO  ARCUtlECTS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  ASSISTANT, 

of  conii'erable  experience,  well  yerseJ  in  conitructio  ,,  aud 
use  been  accustomed  to  tbe  usual  routine  of  a gold  offlce, 
et  an  Immeritte  KNG.AGEMBNr, -Address,  B.  W.  >3,  Athel- 
-road,  Stroud-green-road.  Holloway.  N. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTR.t.CroR8,  AND  OrHEB?. 

AS  TIMEKEEPER,  YARD  or  WHARF  il 

FOREMAN,  an  ENGAGEMENT  it  sought  by  a Young  «*n  1 
(■geo  30).  who  la  thoroughly  well  up  In  the  duiied  of  eiiher  positiou.  ' 
On  ajob  or  iithirwlse.  Town  or  country.— Addra  t.  A.  B.  Care  of  Mr. 
Cox.  21.  RIchmond-pUce,  Maldt  Vale  London,  N.W. 


A 


BUILDER’S  ASSISTANT,  of  practical  1 

experience,  seeks  an  BNQAGEMENT.-F  r ] refcrcnc.-a  and 
address,  C.  B.  H.  Post-office,  Brldtol. 


A YOUNG  MAN  from  the  country  wishes  ;l 

to  come  to  London  at  an  IMPROVER.  Uisheeuatw  ik  In 
tbe  Carpel!  te- ing  and  Building  Lioef  ir  elx  or  seven  years.- Addrees,  I 
F.  CaTLIN,  Castle  Comb-,  near  Cblppeuhain,  Wills. 


A 


THOROUGHLY  good  PLASTERER,  of  j 

ptublug  hiblts,  who  bat  Just  cimpteied  au  ex  eueive  Job,  ' 
a WORKING  RORKMAH’S  BKBl'H,  or  would  lake  Flaaterer'*  ■ 
toanysmouat.  Flisl-class  references.  Town  or  couutry.—  -; 
IB.  339.  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITKCra. 

A SUPERIOR  draughtsman, 

XA  DESIGNER,  and  erpedillous  GENERAL  ASaiSTANT  li 
LIsENGAOEU.  Bxixttienced  iu  preptraiion  of  all  uece-aary  { 
drawing),  Ac.  from  rough  aketubcs.  Well  op  iu  perspeoilve, 
colouriug,  competition  work,  and  all  profer-tunal  dmlea.  'i'-iwn  or 
country.- Address,  AEcUllECr,  63,  Stauley-streec,  Ecclesien- 
square,  8.W, 


A N ENGAGEMENT  required  by  a SUR- 

jtx.  VBYoa  and  ESTIMATOR.  Large  Louden  aud  couutry  ex- 
peiieuce  In  preparing  quauiitie),  meamrtug  up  wirk.  prep  trail  m of  1 
diawing),  detain,  Ac,  Just  lefi  a large  London  snrv-ylug  firm,  1 
Terms  moderate.  No  ofjeollon  to  the  country.  Aged  SI.— Address, 
313.  Offlce  of  ■■  The  Builder." 


CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and  : 


TO 

X 0TUEB3.-DRY  BRICK  RUBBISH  can  be  RECEIVED  by 
road,  or  at  the  exieiisive  wharfage  forming  a poriion  of  tbe  Ash- 
apply  at  Estate  Offlce, 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  some  useful  i 

ENGINEERS'  TOOLS.— Drill  ug  Machiaes,  Punching  and  : 
Shearing  Machine,  Screwing  MacUiue),  blast  Fun  aud  Saw  Ben  ches.  - 
Apply  at  17,  Goswell-road,  near  the  Aldtregale-street  Railway 


uilon. 


TMPORTANT  to  COLOUR  MANU-: 

X FACTURERS,  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  *c.-FOR  SALE,  f 
by  Private  Contract,  about  50  TONS  Pure  Native  Stoue  OXFORD 
OCHKE,  In  one  lot,  or  lu  Iota  of  two  Iona  and  upwarile.- For  prices 
aud  samples,  apply  (0  E UEBNULEWICZ  A CO. -IDa.  Kiog  William  - j 
aireet,  LuDdoD  Bridge.  B.C.  Also,  For  Sa'e.  a lu-horas  bcrizrutal 
Btatiouaiy,  bigb  pressdie.  Steam  Kogiue.  Coroisb  boiler  and  mount- 
ings complete,  aul  quite  new;  sJso, Ochre  Giiudlng  Machiuery,—  - 
Apply  aa  above. 
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Lands  that  want  Ha7uls. 

HE  echo  within  the 
wails  of  the  Wost- 
mineter  Palace  to 
that  lond  and  por- 
tentous voice,  which 
is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more 
audible  throughout 
the  country,  on  the 
great  question  of 
industrial  emigration,  has,  as  yet, 
been  faint  and  uncertain.  No 
speaker  has  risen  to  the  true  level 
of  the  subject — not  one  has  brought  before  the 
country  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive 
and  well-ordered  statement  of  facts  3 not  one, 
in  fine,  has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  the  sub* 
ject  in  the  tone  of  an  educated  and  patriotic 
statesman. 

And  yet  the  question  is  one  that  presses  most 
forcibly  for  solution.  It  is  one  not  to  bo  turned, 
or  evaded,  or  tided  over,  or  run  away  from,  but 
to  be  definitely  fathomed  and  righteously  dealt 
with.  It  is  discussed  with  a range  of  opinion 
that  is  singularly  wide.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
claim  is  urged,  in  language  which  despair  makes 
eloquent,  by  or  on  behalf  of  men  who  are  strong 
in  a passionate  sense  of  injustice  and  of  suffering, 
and  to  whom  the  stern  logic  of  hunger  supplies 
an  unanswerable  argument.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  met,  or  rather  not  met,  by  the  feeblest 
doctrinaire  maxims,  delivered  in  the  most  curt 
and  pedantic  tone.  The  claimants  are  told  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  money  of  the 
community  is  to  be  laid  out  on  those  who 
do  no  service  to  the  community.  They  are 
told  this  by  voices  which  will,  in  the  next 
breath,  vote  sums  of  no  small  amount  for 
gaols  and  for  poor  * houses,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  that  is  rightly  about  to 
vote  some  millions  sterling  per  annum  for  the 
primary  education  of  those  who  are  diverted 
from  their  wonted  bondage  of  earning  a few 
pence  for  their  parents — and  thus  for  the  com- 
munity — for  the  expensive  process  of  being 
taught  ? Between  the  two  extremes  of  claim- 
ing something  and  of  refusing  everything,  there 
must  bo  that  via  media  which  is  usually  the 
safest  path  of  the  statesman. 

The  subject  is  one  of  especial  interest  to 
our  readers.  We  fear  that  a large  number 
of  those  who  now  seek  to  leave  our  shores 
are  left  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  slackening 
of  employment  in  all  trades  connected  with 
that  of  the  builder.  The  chief  sufferers,  no 
doubt,  are  those  accustomed  to  the  various 
branches  of  naval  construotion  3 the  closing  of 
the  private  yards  on  the  Thames  (for  which  we 
fear  that  an  unwise  application  of  the  spirit  of 
combination  has  to  a great  extent  to  answer), 
being  complicated  and  intensified  by  an  ill- 
timed  winter  thinning  of  the  Government  arti- 
ficers, which  many  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
to  be  unjust  as  well  as  inhuman.  Certainly  the 
primiX  facie  case  for  investigation  is  very  strong. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  tones  of 
reason  amid  such  a din  as  surges  up  when  the 
phrase  industrial  emigration  is  mentioned,  with- 
out asking  the  question, — What  is  the  relation 
between  those  who  now  demand  this  aid,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  community  ? Does  a man  cease 
to  be  a citizen  when  ho  becomes  penniless  ? or 
does  penury  give  him  a claim  on  those  less  poor 


than  himself  which  he  had  not  before  he  was  a 
pauper  ? Is  it  -right — we  know  it  is  legal — to 
compel  a man  to  become  a criminal  before  the 
law  will  take  cognisance  of  his  wants  ? 

Abstract,  theoretic,  metaphysical,  reasoning 
on  this  subject  for  the  most  part  has  the  fatal 
infirmity  of  want  of  a basis.  But  a plain, 
practical  man  can  glance  at  our  history  for  the 
last  eight  centuries  ; and  must  so  glance  in  order 
to  understand  the  England  of  to-day.  Since  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  astute  policy  of 
Henry  VII.  (who  did  in  England  much  of  the 
work  executed  in  France  by  Louis  XI,),  broke 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  and  ruined  the 
symmetry  of  the  feudal  system,  the  power  which 
the  sovereign  onoe  held  has  gradually  been 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  All  over 
Europe  the  tendency  of  change  is  acting  in  the 
same  direction.  In  the  process  of  these  changes, 
more  or  less  violent,  or  more  or  less  gradual,  as 
they  have  been  in  different  countries,  the  relation 
borne  by  the  citizen  to  the  State  has  oomo  to  be 
regarded  in  a varying  light.  Originally  it  was 
held  to  be  a religious  duty  to  honour  and  obey 
the  king.  The  phrase  was  coupled,  by  a very  high 
authority,  with  the  fear  of  God.  As  the  ancient 
functions  of  royalty  became  merged,  in  general 
opinion,  in  the  duties  of  the  executive  magis. 
tracy,  the  idea  of  conformity  to  law  replaced  the 
earlier  idea  of  obedient  royalty.  As  power  sinks 
or  drifts  into  the  hands  of  a single  chamber — 
first  of  representatives,  then  of  delegates, — the 
idea  of  a moral  obedience  to  law  becomes  lowered 
to  that  of  temporary  submission  to  the  votes  of 
the  majority.  And,  as  the’  majority  will  always 
consist  of  the  less  educated,  the  loss  moderate, 
and  the  persons  least  endowed  with  true  govern- 
ing qualities,  when  revolution  has  proceeded  thns 
far,  it  is  likely  to  advance  more  rapidly.  The 
minority  resist, — if  successfully,  it  is  reform — if 
unsuccessfully,  it  is  rebellion.  The  politics  of 
the  states  visited  by  Aristotle,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  are  reproduced  under  onr  eyes  to-day. 

Now,  when  men  are  in  a state  in  which  inno- 
vation on  law  or  on  custom,  has  become  a ques- 
tion of  counting  beads,  the  relations  of  the  unit 
to  the  man  are  released.  Although  history 
knows  of  no  such  thing  as  a “ social  compact,” 
the  loosening  of  the  old  bonds  of  society  may 
proceed  till  it  induces  each  man  to  look  at  bis 
citizenship  somewhat  under  that  light.  Mutual 
benefit,  in  that  case,  has  become  the  sole  bond 
between  the  individual  and  the  State.  The  first 
gives  up,  or  waives,  the  exercise  of  certain 
natural  and  instinctive  rights,  on  the  condition 
that  the  second  protects  him  in  their  enjoyment- 
Thus  we  have  made  it  illegal  to  carry  arms,  to 
bear  which  once  was  the  birthright  of  the  noble 
and  the  free.  'We  have  given  up  the  right  of 
private  war,  because  the  armed  hand  of  society 
can  protect  our  property,  our  lives,  and  our 
families,  more  surely  and  more  to  the  general 
advantage  than  each  of  us  could  individually  do, 
if,  as  was  the  case  previously,  the  duty  devolved 
on  ourselves. 

When  man  finds  himself  outside  of  this  tacit 
and  equable  social  compact,  he  becomes  a mem- 
ber of  what  are  called  the  dangerous  classes. 
He  passes  into  a state  of  warfare  against  society. 
His  band  is  against  every  man’s  pocket  which  it 
can  reach,  and  the  armed  hand  of  society, — the 
policeman, — is  against  him. 

The  number  of  the  dangerous  classes  in 
England,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  although 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  social 
classes,  is  yet  sufficiently  large  to  be  menacing. 
The  most  anxious  care  of  the  most  provident 
statesmen  is  demanded  by  the  necessity,  not 
only  of  guarding  against  the  inroads,  but  of 
checking  the  increase,  of  the  members  of  the 
dangerous  classes. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  actively  and 
the  passively  dangerous.  The  first  are  those 
who  make  the  profession  of  crime,  who  openly 
live  by  vice  and  wrong  3 the  latter*  are  those 


who  are  simply  paupers, — consumers  of  food, — 
and  not  exercising  even  a villainous  industry. 

There  can,  we  fear,  be  but  little  doubt  that 
onr  present  Poor-law  system,  in  seeking  to  effect 
economy  by  making  relief  dependent  on  what 
the  recipients  consider  degradation,  systemati- 
cally increases  the  number  of  the  dangerous 
classes.  It  is  much  to  save  the  money  of  the 
community  3 it  is  much  to  reduce  the  annual 
budget  of  the  State,  or  to  lower  the  rates  of  a 
district  5 but  if  this  economy  be  effected  at 
the  cost  of  pauperising  a larger  proportion  of 
the  poor,  it  is  a bitter  and  ruinous  parsimony  for 
the  country.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  fact  is 
too  much  lost  sight  of. 

Now,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  England,  but  more  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  the  great  guerilla  army 
of  the  dangerous  classes  has  been  suddenly,  or 
at  least  rapidly,  augmented  by  a large  body  of 
men  who  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  march 
under  that  ominous  flag.  Workmen,  skilled  and 
strong— with  their  wives  and  families  depending 
on  their  exertions — find  their  work  cut  from 
under  them.  What  shall  these  men  do  ? Will 
you  force  the  craftsman  into  the  poor-house,  and 
console  him  with  the  statement  that  it  is  quite 
according  to  the  laws  of  political  necessity  that 
he  should  go  there  ? That,  in  fact,  it  is  an 
exceptional  departure  from  true  principle  that 
there  should  be  any  poor-house  at  all,  as  the 
proper  thing,  when  the  supply  of  workmen  ex* 
ceeds  the  demand  for  workmen,  is  for  the  surplus 
workmen  to  starve  3 because,  by  that  process, 
the  equilibrium  is  most  rapidly  and  most  surely 
restored. 

Now,  if  wo  once  depart  from  this  grand  prin- 
ciple (which,  disguise  it  as  we  like,  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  consistent  doctrine  and  logical  outcome 
of  a certain  school),  if  we  once  admit  that 
motives  of  humanity  to  others,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
fear  for  ourselves,  can  break  down  the  stern  law 
of  “ starvation  to  the  idle,”  however  they  become 
idle,  it  evidently  becomes  a matter,  we  will  not 
say  of  policy,  but  of  common  sense,  to  apply 
such  relief  as  we  do  afford  in  the  moat  effective 
way.  In-door  and  out-door  relief,  partial  aid  or 
total  support, — put  it  as  we  will, — all  must  come 
under  that  master  principle.  We  have  resolved 
not  so  sternly  to  refuse  to  be  onr  brother’s  keeper 
as  to  let  him  starve  under  our  eyes,  while  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare.  It  would  be  the  part 
of  fools  to  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
what  we  do  give  go  as  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  go. 

This,  then,  is  the  logical  nature  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  those  who  are  now  calling  for  State 
aid  to  industrial  emigration.  They  can  point 
out  that  any  permanent  increase  to  the  entirely 
non-prodnetive  classes  is  a grave  peril  to  the 
State.  They  may  assert  that  the  nation  neither 
can  nor  will  allow  the  simple  remedy  of  the 
politico-economical  purist — actual  starvation — to 
take  effect.  They  say  that  it  is  a question  of 
bow  best  to  apply  the  aid  that  we  feel  ourselves 
forced  to  render,  in  one  form  or  in  another.  And 
they  conclude  that  this  aid  can  be  most  cheaply, 
and  most  advantageously,  rendered,  by  assisting 
in  industrial  emigration. 

If  we  have  carried  our  readers  thus  far  along 
with  our  statement,  they  will  see  that  the  point 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  this, — how  far  is 
emigration  the  best  remedy  for  a disastrous 
state  of  things,  as  to  the  main  facts  of  which 
there  is  no  question  ? But,  even  supposing  this 
question,  which  is  not  a simple  one,  to  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  further  question 
as  to  the  form  in  which  such  aid  should  be 
supplied  by  society  still  remains  open  to  discus* 
sion. 

On  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  the  simple 
statement  that  on  the  one  band  we  see  indus- 
trious men  driven  to  the  verge  of  starvation  for 
want  of  work,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  see 
broad  tracts  of  country  desert  for  lack  of  men  to 
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till  the  ground,  leads  to  the  concloBion  that  to 
apply  the  arms  of  the  men  to  the  acres  of  the 
waste  is  a self-evident  duty.  Bat  yet  we  have 
mnoh  to  clear  up  before  the  course  is  free  from 
difficulty. 

We  have  to  res'ard  three  parts  of  any  scheme 
of  emigration.  We  have  to  consider  its  effect  on 
the  emigrants  themsolver,  on  the  country  to 
which  they  are  sent,  and  on  the  country  from 
which  they  are  transported. 

With  regard  to  the  third  of  these  points,  which 
mainly  affects  each  of  us  who  stay  behind,  we 
must  remember  that  a full-grown  man,  capable 
of  exercising  any  craft,  or  even  of  felling  the 
forest,  or  plonghing  the  ground,  is  an  expensive 
and  a valuable  product.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that,  when  the  price  of  labour  was  in  the  mar- 
ket in  a more  tangible  form  than  is  now  the 
case, — when  n man  could  be  sold  like  a horse  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  a considorsble  money 
value  was  attached  to  the  purchase.  It  is  trfle 
that  coloured  labour,  as  it  was  called,  was  chiefly 
in  demand  for  climates  in  which  white  labour 
fails,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  principle.  We 
should  be  far  from  overrating  the  English 
labourer,  if  we  consider  that  his  production,  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  has  cost  the  country  from 
1501.  to  2501. ; and  that  his  power  of  production 
is,  at  a minimum  equal  to  an  earning  of  from 
301.  to  501.  per  annum.  That  is  tho  article  we 
are  about  to  get  rid  ofj^because  we  do  nob  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

Now,  if  it  be  undeniable  that  we  have  no 
home  use,  present  or  proximate,  for  this  valnable 
urtiole,  it  may  be  held  to  bo  evident  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  remove  it  to  a locality  where  it 
may  acquire  its  natural  value.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  serve,  if  not  directly  our  own  pecuniary 
interest,  at  all  events  the  interests  of  mankind. 
Nor  have  men  ever  been  blind  to  the  fact  that 
colonists,  well  planted  and  well  directed,  may 
become  most  valuable  aids  to  tho  mother 
country. 

Thus  comes  the  consideration  that,  by  finding 
the  means  of  exportation,  we  can  effeot  a positive 
financial  saving.  Tho  cost  of  permanently  get- 
ting rid  of  our  embarras  des  richesses  will  be 
that  of  four,  five,  or  six  years’  maintenance. 
But  in  tho  one  case  the  money  is  paid  at  once, 
and  the  expenditure  is  at  an  end  j in  tho  other 
it  is  paid  by  instalments,  but  the  instalments  ' 
are  interminable.  From  the  ratepayers’  point  i 
of  view,  therefore,  emigration  means  economy. 

From  what  we  may  call  the  police  stand- 
point, the  aspect  of  the  affair  is  similar.  The 
more  we  reduce  the  dangerous  and  non-pro- 
duotive  classes,  tho  less  difficulty  shall  we 
encounter  in  dealing  with  the  residue.  If 
we  allow  their  increase  to  a certain  point,  the 
result  may  become  an  evil  hard  to  manage.  To 
allow  the  increase  of  this  menacing  army  by  a 
body  of  able  recruits,  burning  with  a sense  of 
injustico  received  from  society  at  large,  would 
be  a positive  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  that  sense  of  injustico  were 
well  or  ill  founded. 

Thus  for  those  who  go,  and  for  those  who  stay, 
the  plan  ofemigration  has  its  advantages.  There  : 
remains  what  has  been  called  the  Colonial 
question.  And  this  is  intimately  connected 
with  a matter  which  requires  careful  attention. 
It  is  that  of  the  organisation  of  emigration. 

Emigration,  as  we  are  acoustomed  to  regard  it, 
means  the  engagement,  by  certain  agents,  of  a 
certain  amount  of  shipping  accommodation, — the 
collecting  on  board  these  vessels  of  as  many 
passengers,  of  all  sorts,  as  can  pay  their  passage 
money  or  have  it  paid  for  them,  and  the  dis- 
gorging of  this  living  freight  at  some  selected 
port  abroad. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  conduct  emigration  in  this 
way  it  is  quite  natural  that  our  own  colonies,  or 
any  other  State,  should  strenuously  object  to 
receiving  what  has  been  termed  our  moral 
sewage.  To  pour  an  unassorted  stream  of 
emigrants  into  thetutbulenb  water  of  a rising 
settlement,  is  simply  to  endeavour  to  shift  our 
own  burden  upoU  their  shoulders.  The  selected 
place  of  debarkation  would  have  full  justification 
for  resisting  such  an  infliction  by  all  the  means 
in  its  power. 

Another  interest  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  rude 
and  summary  process.  It  is  that  of  the  emi- 
grants themselves.  Such  a mode  of  assisting 
emigration  means  merely  getting  rid  of  our 
paupers.  It  is  a euphuism  for  transportation  for 
life  as  the  penalty  of  poverty.  Turned  adrift  in 
another  hemisphere,  the  poor  and  nnprovided 
emigrant  is  no  less  helpless  than  he  was  at  home. 
Eaith  does  not  yield  her  fruit  untilled.  Har- 
vests require  seed-time,  and  growth-time  ; — and 


how  shall  the  artisan,  sent  for  the  first  time 
from  the  bosom  of  artificial  city  life  to  behold 
the  face  of  nature  iu  her  wildness,  find  food  and 
shelter  while  he  is  learning  bow  to  procure  both 
by  his  own  honest  and  patient  toil  ? 

The  objections,  then,  of  our  colonies,  or  of 
other  countries,  are  not  only  just,  bnt  they  ai’e 
exactly  accordant  with  the  wants  of  the  emi- 
grants themselves.  The  interest  of  both  point 
in  the  same  direction.  To  transport  the  popula- 
tion wholesale  may — we  do  not  say  would — be  a 
benefit  to  those  who  are  left  behind.  It  could 
only  be  an  evil  to  those  who  are  sent  out,  as 
well  as  to  those  amongst  whom  they  are  sent  to 
dwell. 

These  difficult'es  disappear  before  the  scheme 
of  an  organised  emigration.  It  is  too  much  our 
habit  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  the  moment,  or 
to  the  energy  of  our  exertions,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  advantages  to  be  commanded  by  patient 
forethought.  This  unreadiness  is  a special 
pecnliarity  of  the  English  character.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  experience  of  the  command 
of  large  bodies  of  workmen  of  different  nations, 
are  awaro  of  the  helplessness  usually  evinced  by 
an  Englishman  under  circumstances  in  which  a 
Frenchman  will  make  himself  rapidly  at  home. 
Pub  him  in  the  groove,  and  the  English  work- 
man will  hold  his  own,  and  will  distance  most  of 
his  competitors, — but  he  is  slow  to  make  a new 
groove  for  himself. 

To  do  this,  however,  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  emigration.  At  the  present  time  the 
main  requisites  of  a new  colony  can  be  plainly 
and  precisely  foreseen.  The  site  should  be  not 
only  purchased,  but  mapped,  and  the  lob  of  each 
settler  appropriated,  as  a preliminary  step. 
Trades  and  occupations  should  bo  proportioned  ; 
those  who  are  to  exercise  them  being  saleoted 
according  to  proper  considerations.  Not  only 
should  the  cadre  of  the  colony  be  thus  properly 
framed,  but  a deed  of  settlement  should  be  drawn 
up,  and  signed  by  each  emigrant  j and  the 
functions  of  the  magistracy  and  the  police  should 
be  as  carefully  provided  for  as  those  of  the  doctor 
or  the  schoolmaster.  Organised  in  this  manner, 
a colony,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants  at  their  location,  would  be  a “ going 
concern.”  As  it  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting, 
the  commissariat  must  be  properly  organised,  and 
the  supply  of  bread-stuffs  made  adequate  to  the 
time  that  would  elapse  before  the  first  harvest 
would  bo  secured.  Sheep,  goats,  kine,  horses, 
fowls,  pig**,  if  not  taken  with  the  emigrants, 
should  be  purchased  and  forwarded  so  as 
to  be  available  on  the  arrival  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  their  new  homes.  Thus  the  work 
of  inclosure,  of  building,  and  of  tillage,  might 
commence  with  order  and  with  spirit  on  the 
morrow  of  the  arrival ; and  inetead  of  a help- 
less mass  of  bewildered  fugitives,  we  should  see 
an  organised  body  of  men  fit  to  be  the  founders 
of  a new  state  or  city.  Tho  mother  hive,  in 
throwing  off  its  swarms,  must  see  that  each  is 
grouped  round  its  selected  queen-bee.  Without 
this,  as  we  all  know,  no  honey  is  collected,  and 
no  comb  will  be  formed. 

In  tho  organisation  of  a colony  of  this  kind, 
private  effort  must  take  the  lead.  Every  colo- 
nist must  bring  to  the  common  stock  a certain 
fixed  proportion.  Here  is  an  admirable  field  for 
private  charity.  The  smith,  the  carpenter,  the 
bricklayer,  who  agrees  to  form  part  of  the  indus- 
trial body,  and  to  whom  lots  a,  h,  and  c are 
allotted,  must  each  pay  a fixed  amount  on  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  which  makes  them  pro- 
prietors. This  much,  as  a pledge  of  respecta- 
bility and  of  earnestness,  the  managers  of  the 
enterprise  will  have  the  right  to  expect.  Among 
a people  who  spend  so  maoy  hundreds  of  thon- 
sands  in  annual  charity,  this  starting-point 
will  not  be  looked  for  iu  vain.  This  attained, 
a basis  will  be  formed  on  which  to  ask  for  aid 
from  the  local  rates,  on  the  ground  of  the  per- 
manent reduction  that  will  be  effected  in  their 
amount ; and  then,  and  hardly  till  then,  will 
there  bo  such  a c'aim  established  on  the  central 
administration  for  further  support  and  aid, 
especially  as  to  matters  readily  within  its  com- 
petence (snob  as  freight,  communication,  gift  or 
purchase  of  land,  scientific  information,  school- 
books, and  requisites,  and  the  like),  as  it  will 
prove  unwise  as  well  as  ungracious  to  refuse. 

That  a well-ordered  scheme,  or  series  of 
schemes,  of  this  nature  would  fail  we  do  not 
believe.  That  public  opinion  would  demand 
that  the  aid  of  the  community  (whether  by  local 
or  by  imperial  aid,  or  by  both  combined),  should 
bo  given  to  the  formation  of  infant  colonies  on 
this  basis,  we  think  a mere  question  of  time. 
That  waste  labour  thus  applied  to  waste  lands 


would  fructify  into  a golden  harvest  we  hava  no  - 
room  to  doubt. 

There  remains  the  question  of  tho  locality.  > 
Leaving  aside  for  a moment  the  consideration  of  i 
those  wide  geographical  ranges  amid  which 
we  have  to  choose — the  Australian  continent  and 
islands;  Southern  Africa;  Hillside  India;  Ca- 
nada, that  is  asking  for  emigrants, — there  is  yet  1 
another  suggestion  to  make.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  only  46,000,000  acres  out  of  the  entire  | 
area  of  77,000,000  acres  are  at  this  moment  i 
under  cultivation.  Why  not  save  the  expense 
of  flight,  and  start  a normal  home  colony  or 
two  ? We  have  asked  the  question  before.  i 
Why  not  make  the  experiment  of  an  or-  r 
ganised  settlement  on  a few  square  miles  out  ■ 
of  those  89,000  acres  of  the  new  forest,  of  which  * 
we  have  heard  so  much  lately  ? There  is  no  i 
untried  climate  to  dread,  no  savage  beast  to  f 
fear,  while  the  soil  is  principally  sandy. 
We  have  the  very  finest  opportunity  for  the  ap-  f 
plication  of  sewage ; and  fertilisation  would 
keep  pace  with  increase  of  population.  With- 
out  prejudice  to  other  efforts,  we  might  readily 
and  rapidly  establish  one  or  two  normal  home 
colonies.  Charity,  too,  might  in  this  case  be 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  seenrity — that  is  to  say,  the 
advances  asked  from  private  sources  would  take 
the  form  of  philanthropic  loan  (with  a good  pro- 
spect of  return),  rather  than  of  charitable  gift.  I 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  start  a home  colony  on  ; 
the  Builder’s  plan,  aud  to  show  that  it  is  not 
in  poisoniog  our  rivers  by  the  rich  nitrates  con- 
tained in  our  sewage,  that  wo  show  our  most 
lamentable  blindness,  and  our  most  irretrievable  ' 
waste  of  tho  sources  of  national  wealth  ? Were  :i 
the  matter  taken  in  hand  at  once,  Victoria  l 
colony,  or  Alexandra  colony,  on  the  Hampshire 
forest  land,  might  garner  good  harvests,  and 
dovelnpe  remunerative  industry  by  tho  autumn 
of  1871. 


PEOVINCIAL  niPEESSIONS  OP  TOWN 
STEUCrURES. 

Buens  has  hinted,  in  his  well-known  verses 
on  an  unmentionable  subject,  how  desirable  it 
may  be  on  occasions  “ to  see  ourselves  as  others  ■ 
see  os.”  Perhaps  this  principle,  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Scottish  bard,  may  be  i 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  intruding  upon  metro-  i 
politan  readers  aomo  few  reflections  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  a provincial  architectural  i 
mind,  after  surveying  rapidly  what  has  been  » 
done,  and  is  doing,  in  the  modern  Babylon — •, 
‘‘going  round  about,  and  telling  the  towers  :. 
thereof.” 

Withyegard  to  one  great  piece  of  work,  not  long  ; 
since  brought  to  its  conclusion,  the  Holbora  it 
Valley  improvements,  it  may  be  said  that  there  .n 
is  little  room  for  anything  but  praise,  so  far  at  .;i 
least  as  the  Holbora  line  of  route  is  ennoerned, 
unless  we  add  something  like  astonishment  u 
that  BO  great  a piece  of  work,  involving  such  jil 
breaking  up  and  temporary  derangement  of  ii 
valuable  property,  should  have  been  attempted,  j 
and  satisfactorily  gob  through  at  all.  The  ij 
work,  in  connexion  with  the  railway,  is  indeed  !'■ 
not  very  satisfactory,  architecturally  ; and  tho  - 
bridge  crossing  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-bill,  .! 
though,  perhaps,  one  of  tho  best-abused  struo-  ■! 
tores  of  the  day,  has  certainly  received  no  more  s 
abuse  than  its  exceeding  and  superabundant  J 
ugliness  entitles  it  to.  But  in  the  bridge  which  t{ 
carries  the  raised  and  resnscitated  ‘‘  Ilolborn,”  'j 
no  longer  “ Holborn-Itill,” — across  Fan-ingdon-  >1 
street,  the  engineer,  if  guilty  of  leaving  room  and  ll 
verge  enough  for  some  slight  practical  failure,  j 
has  done  much  to  redeem  the  credit  of  his  jjro-  -I 
fession  with  regard  to  the  artistic  appearance  !l 
of  the  work,  and  the  Farringdon-streec  Bridge, 
from  below,  at  all  events,  is  a structure  which  K 
the  architectural  eye  may  rest  upon  with  plea-  j 
sure.  As  to  the  bronze  statues,  and  the  lions  : 
or  griffins  playing  at  ball  on  the  parapet,  ; 
one  may  pass  over  these  as  harmless  aud  I 
playful  excrescences,  which  amuse  one  for  ■ 
tho  moment.  But  the  bridge,  with  its  cluster  "t 
of  granite  piers  of  a very  effective  plan,  , 
and  the  noble  roadway  above,  constitutes  an  i 
achievement  of  which  London  may  be  proud, — •, 
“ a fine  play,  aud  very  notably  discharged.”  ’• 
Coming  into  the  “ City  ” par  excellence,  one  of  I 
the  chief  wonders  of  a country  architect  is  whore  j 
all  the  Gothic  buildings  have  got  to.  We  see  : 
continually  prints  of  ‘‘  new  warehouses  in  the 
City,”  and  other  such  structures,  designed  in  : 
startling  obamferesque  Gothio  of  the  most  1' 
approved  type,  but  none  of  these  ajpear  to  the  . 
casual  stroller  through  the  regions  of  Cornhill 
and  Leadenhall-street.  Are  they  all  in  back  ^ 
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alley?,  koown  only  to  tbo  initiated  ? At  all 
events,  Classic,  “or  something  like  it,”  still 
reigns  supreme  in  the  chief  and  most  historical 
thoroughfares  of  the  City.  Here,  as  in  some 
provincial  towns,  the  increasing  tendency  to 
expend  a portion  of  capital  in  arcbiteotnral  effect 
(to  the  street,  at  all  events, — they  may  “ build 
the  back  part  shabby”)  is  evinced,  in  the  re- 
markable contrast  between  the  showy  expensive 
appearance  of  some  of  the  newer  buildings,  and 
the  meagre  impotence  of  the  average  linings  of 
the  streets,  brick  screens  with  holes  in  them 
glazed  nearly  np  to  the  front,  leaving  scarcely  an 
apology  for  a “ reveal.”  Among  these  are  here 
and  there  to  be  seen  some  of  those  specimens  of 
projecting  upper  stories,  remnants  of  an  attempt 
at  tbo  picturesque,  or  a desire  to  make  the  mo;t 
of  tho  ground,  which  Metropolitan  Building  Acts 
ruthlessly  discountenance.  Banks  appear  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  among  the  newer  and  most 
showy  structures;  let  ns  hope  those  stand  as 
ontward  and  visible  signs  of  actual  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  not  as  mere  connters  to  catch 
the  eye.  While  mentioning  this  class  of 
structure,  it  is  difBoult  for  a stranger  to 
avoid  a word  of  recognition  for  the  general 
truthfulness  of  design  displayed  in  the  aspect 
of  the  “old  lady  in  Tiireadneedlo  • street.” 
We  have  arrived  at  some  better  perceptions, 
since  Sir  John  Soane’s  time,  as  to  the  style  of 
[detail  suited  to  a northern  climate  and  to  London 
smoko ; but  have  we  made  any  advance  upon 
this  building  as  to  truthfulness  and  suitability  ! 
of  expression  ? Say  what  we  will  about  its  j 
heaviness  and  squatness  of  appearance,  the  fact  I 
remains  that  the  “Bank  of  England”  is  em- ; 
phatically  in  its  whole  dojign  a bank,  pure  and  j 
simple, — that  and  nothing  else;  and  quite  as 
BQCcesaful  in  expression  as  “Newgate”  has  J 
elsewhere  been  said  to  be.  Nor  will  we  speak  ' 
otherwise  than  respectfully  of  the  Exchange,  the 

I inscription  over  which,  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  the  fulness  thereof,”  so  mneb  scandalised 
a republican  Frencbman,  who,  reading  plural 
for  singular,  exclaimed,,  “ How  these  English  do 
Batter  tbo  aristocracy  ! ” Among  the  now  banks 
we  c-an  scarcely  hesitate  to  single  out  for  praise 
the  “National  and  Provincial,”  in  Biehopsgato- 
3tre('t,  not  long  since  engraved  in  the  Builder. 
Novelty  of  treatment,  without  any  touch  of  the 
grotesque  or  sensational,  a happy  and  successful 
introduction  of  bas-relief  of  a sonieu»7(.at  higher 
3las8  than  architectural  sculpture  in  general  can 
3laini  to  be,  and  a piquant  and  effective  treat- 
ment of  ornamental  detail,  with  deep  shadow  and 
jparkiing  points  of  light, — all  combine  to  charac- 
terise this  as  a more  than  usually  successful 
Sesign.  Tho  manner  in  which  the  rustication  of 
the  plinth  below  each  column  is  effected,  so  as  to 
give  something  for  the  eye  on  a near  approach, 
while  securing  the  general  effect  of  rnstication  at 
a distance,  is  commendable.  Furthci’  np  Bisbops- 
gato-street,  Crosby-charabera  and  Palmeraton- 
Dbambers,  side  by  side,  are  not  bad  specimens 
jres[)cctively  of  commonplace  Gothic  and  Classic 
(or  Italian)  as  applied  to  offices:  anything  more 
tboronghly  uninteresting  than  the  latter  (which 
is,  unfortunately,  a very  typical  building  of  its 
class)  could  not  well  be  imagined  : rather  than 
this  let  us  have  the  comparatively  ill-lighted 
Go;hic  building;  but  a compromise  between 
the  two  is  certainly  possible^  We  may  walk 
some  way  np  Biebopsgate-street  without  seeing 
anything  else  to  attract  even  an  unac- 
customed eye,  unless  it  be  the  tower  of 
St.  Butolph’s,  not  certainly  one  of  the  hap- 
Ipiesb  of  Wren’s  inspirations,  the  strange 
j dabby  floral  decorations  on  which  raise  some 
f speculation  as  to  what,  in  the  talked-of  “resto- 
» ration”  of  Wren’s  City  churches,  would  pos- 
[aibly  become  of  these  excrescences  under  the 
I hands  of  the  modern  restorer.  Excision,  it  is 
jto  bo  feared,  amputation,  “ without  benefit  of 
I clergy,”  would  be  the  only  cure  ; at  any  rate,  the 
r sight  of  these  stone  roses  frightens  us  back  to 
I tho  corner  of  Leadenhall-street,  where,  looking  to 
the  left,  the  long  block  of  offices  under  one 
design,  but  with  no  visible  distinguishing  title, 

: SDggests  some  considerations  as  to  “ sky-line.” 

> Indeed,  we  are  not  here  going  into  the  discussion 
of  the  great  question  of  gable  versus  cornice, — 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  as  to  that, 
though,  as  a matter  of  practical  convenience,  we 
;nuty  surmise  that  the  cornice  would  carry  the 
day  ; but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  efleot  of 
a long  horizontal  cornice,  unquestionably  fine  in 
itself,  is  marred,  if  not  nullified,  when  the  build- 
ing, cornice  and  all,  follows  a slight  and  irregular 
bend  of  the  street.  A horizontal  cornice,  to  pro- 
duce its  (ffect,  must  be  a stiaight  line,  not  only 
“in  altitude,”  bub  “ in  azimoth,”  or  must  follow 


some  distinct  and  recognisable  mathematical 
curve,  or  a crippled  unsatisfactory  appearance  in 
the  skyline  is  the  result;  most  of  all  when,  as 
we  noticed  elsewhere,  one  portion  of  the  front  of 
a building  is  straight,  and  the  rest  curved  on 
plan,  and  the  same  cornice  is  carried  along 
the  whole  without  tho  slightest  break  to  mark 
the  transition  from  straight  line  to  curve.  The 
display  of  polished  granite  in  the  front  of  the 
“ Scottish  Widows’  Fund  ” building  in  Cornhill 
is  something  overpowering,  and  one  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  congratulate  the  “ Scottish 
Widows  ” on  having  so  much  money  to  expend  in 
granite,  or  to  condole  with  them  on  this  reckless 
waste  of  their  capital;  or  is  all  this  granite  a 
present  from  some  Peterhead  firm,  on  tho  prin- 
ciple of  “ oa’  me  and  oa’  thee?”  This  sort  of 
thing  is  at  best  a very  vulgar  source,  if  it  can  be 
called  a source  at  oil,  of  architectural  effect. 
Another  vulgarity  which  we  may  notice  in 
new  buildings  up  and  down  the  City  is  the 
reckless  emifioymenb  of  very  ornate  and 
exuberant  foliated  ornament,  as,  for  instance, 

' in  tho  “ British  North  American  Bank,” 
which  is  a flagrant  specimen  ; here  and 
elsewhere  the  deep  hollows  and  under-cutting 
only  serve  as  a receptacle  for  scot  and  dirt, 
which  will  soon  choke  thorn,  besides  that  the 
foliage  is  in  itself  very  deficient  in  refinement 
and  artistic  character.  There  is  far  too  much  of 
festoons  and  garlands  and  such  things  about. 
In  tbo  hotel  which  forms  the  front  of  the  Cannon- 
street  Station,  Mr.  E.  Barry  has  hit  some- 
thing like  the  right  mean  between  over-flatness 
and  over-projection  in  ornamental  detail,  and  tho 
whole  building  in  point  of  design  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  hia  Charing-cross  Hotel,  exhibitiog 
more  refinement  and  less  of  show  and  glitter. 
Opposite  the  Cannon-street  Station,  some 
“eligible  offices  to  lot,”  apparently  quite  new, 
show  a stylo  of  decoration  which  may  bo  a little 
too  flat  and  deserve  to  be  called  tame,  but  which 
is  at  all  events  better  suited  to  a London  atmo- 
sphere than  nine-tenths  of  the  decorative  orna- 
ment which  one  encounters  during  a walk 
through  the  City.  Let  those  architects  who 
are  to  have  the  task  of  giving  architeotural 
expression  to  the  new  “ Queen  Victoria- 
street”  (a  name  which  will  certainly  clash  with 
“Victoria-street”)  consider  well  this  point  of 
ornamental  detail,  and  endeavour  to  provide 
such  ornament  as  will  retain  its  effect  when  old 
and  have  something  of  refinement  about  it, 
whether  new  or  old ; they  have  a virgin  field 
before  them,  a new  street  to  be  entirely  lined  on 
both  sides,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  for  euter- 
pri'jiug  and  original  men  to  strike  out  some  new 
suggeetions  in  ornament  and  design,  especially  if 
the  buildings  here  are  to  be  shops.  In  this 
latter  case  let  them  endeavour  to  persuade  their 
clients  to  permit  something  like  a solid  founda- 
tion for  the  design  in  the  shape  of  stone  piers, 
a matter  in  which  Messrs.  Negretti  & Z.vmbra, 
in  their  new  premises  at  the  Farringdon-street 
crossing,  have  suggested  a move  in  the  right 
direction,  though  nob  so  decisively  as  could  be 
wished. 

The  opening  of  tbo  new  branch  of  the  Metro- 
politan Eailway  along  the  Thames  from  the  City 
to  Kensington  must  be  a sonree  of  gratification 
and  convenience  to  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
now  comparatively  purified  Father  Thames.  Bat 
the  aspect  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  or  of 
the  Embankment,  is  not  at  all  a source  of  un- 
mixed gratification  to  the  architeotoral  visitor. 
Tbo  bridge  is  a fine  piece  of  work,  no  doubt, 
apparently  very  well  carried  out  constructively, 
but  is  one  of  the  oddest  exhibitions  of  engineer- 
ing  aspirations  in  design  that  could  well  be  seen. 
The  immense  heavy  granite  columns  with  their 
big  capitals  (a  sort  of  crib  from  the  " stumpy- 
column”  Gothic  of  the  day),  which  adjoin  each 
pier  of  the  bridge,  have  a kind  of  imposing 
appearance  at  first  sight;  but  all  this  changes  to 
wonder  at  the  waste  of  material  and  misapplica- 
tion of  design  involved  when  it  is  discovered, 
after  a moment’s  inspection,  that  these  massive 
columns  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  termi- 
nating simply  in  a small  pt  ejecting  balcony  at 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  with  a seat  in  it.  If  it 
is  supposed  that  those  heavy  masses  of  material 
add  to  the  stability  of  the  bridge  piers,  then  they 
should  have  been  treated  as  buttresses,  and  not 
as  columns ; as  it  is  they  are  worse  than  useless, 
for  their  design  and  proportion  conveying  no 
idea  of  their  real  size,  they  completely  destroy 
the  scale  of  the  work.  The  columns,  with  their 
balconies  over,  we  heard  compared  to  a series  of 
“ fonts  ” applied  to  the  sides  of  the  bridge  ; and 
the  whole  feature  has,  in  fact,  just  the  propor- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  kind  of  design  most 


in  vogne  for  church-fonts  now-a  days.  Then 
the  iron  balustrade  of  the  bridge  is  an;-)^her 
falsity,  of  a desigu  totally  unfitted  for  cast  iron, 
and  looking  like  a bad  attempt  to  imitate  wood- 
work. Nor  is  a walk  down  the  Embankment 
more  satisfactory  to  tho  mstbetio  sense  of  iho 
visitor.  That  this  is  practically  one  of  tho  most 
successful  works  of  modern  engineerit  g no  one, 
probably,  will  be  disposed  to  quostioo  ; its  very 
success  in  this  respect,  and  the  magnitude  of  tho 
work  and  expenditure  involved,  increase  our  re- 
grets that  more  has  not  been  made  of  so  grand  an 
opportunity  artistically.  The  commonplace  and 
meagre  balustrade,  the  square  blooks  of  bare 
masonry  intercepting  the  lino  of  the  embank- 
ment here  and  there,  and  tho  ugly  plinth  stones 
at  intervals  surmounted  by  a rusty  iron  dowell 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  we  know  not  what 
possible  failures  in  modern  sculpturesque  design, 
are  enough  to  give  one  a melancholy  feeling  in 
walking  this  now  far-famed  promenade,  a con- 
viction that  no  opportunities  for  achieving  archi- 
tectural grandeur  will  ever  occur  in  this  country 
without  being  eventually  thrown  away  or  mis- 
used. Opposite  tho  Westminster  Palace,  the 
new  hospital,  on  the  pavilion  system,  rises  in  a 
series  of  square  blocks  of  building  not  uu- 
picturesque  in  design,  or,  at  least,  in  general 
efl'ect,  and  forming,  with  their  reflection  in  the 
river  below  and  their  numerous  little  erections 
(for  ventilation  ?)  on  the  roofe,  a very  pretty 
tout  ensemble.  How  the  details  might  stand  a 
closer  inspection  deponent  is  nnable  to  say.  No 
one,  in  walking  along  the  embankment  from 
Wuterloo-bridgo  towards  Westminster,  should 
omit  to  turn  round  and  take  note  of  the  fine 
efleot  of  arobitcctural  composition  formed  by 
the  carved  line  of  the  embankment  crossed  by 
the  bridge,  and  crowned,  over  the  bridge,  by  the 
long  perspective  of  Somerset  House  front;  and 
those  who  travel  by  the  new  branch  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
visit  Blackfriars  Station,  and  obtain  a new 
view  of  St.  Panl’s  dome  and  western  cupolas, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  railway  platform,  hero 
rise  into  the  air,  almost  undisturbed  by  the  sight 
of  any  inferior  structure,  with  a peculiar  mag- 
nificence of  aspect.  What  a strange  contrast 
between  this  and  the  Westminster  Clock-tower, 
with  its  gilding  glittering  in  the  sun  ; the  old  and 
the  now  “ revivals  ! ” Which 'will  longest  retain 
its  hold  on  men’s  minds  ? Far  bo  it  (rum  tho 
writer  to  slight  the  Westminster  Palace ; the 
Victoria  Tower  is  a notable  monument  for  any 
architect  to  have  left  behind  him;  but  will 
future  generations  gaze  at  this  er>  ctiou  with  tho 
same  feeling  of  entire  satisfaction,  the  same 
uplifting  of  mind,  which  the  sight  of  that 
noble  composition  of  dome  and  cupolas  never 
fails  to  stir  in  most  of  us,  especially  on  revisiting 
it  after  a long  absence  ? Of  course,  we  speak 
now  of  the  general  design  of  St.  Paul’ .■3,  passing 
over  mannerisms  of  detail.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  leave  (in  Sir  Hugh  Evans’s  phrase)  “ our 
ancestors  that  come  after  us”  to  settle  the 
point.  But  one  thing  that  always  strikes 
us  on  revisiting  the  Westminster  Palace  is 
the  want  of  breadth  of  wall  surface ; the 
whole  is  60  much  broken  up  into  detail 
as  sometimes  to  suggest  to  a profane 
t-nind  the  idea  of  an  icorchi  — something 
from  wbich  the  smooth  outer  surface  has 
been  removed.  The  new  external  corridor  or 
cloister  added,  under  the  direction  of  the  present 
architect,  is  a good  solid  piece  of  work,  not 
without  some  humour,  too,  in  the  carved  deco- 
ration in  tho  arcbivolt  of  the  entrance  arch- 
way ; and  a pleasant  feature  adjoining  the 
Palace  is  the  laying  out  of  the  open  space  at 
the  bottom  of  Parliament-street,  into  grass- 
plots  and  flower-beds,  which  are  protected,  let 
ns  notice,  by  an  iron  railing  of  good  design,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  material.  Might  not 
ocher  such  spaces,  here  and  there  about  London, 
be  made  available  in  the  same  way  for  flower- 
beds ; a slight  relief  to  eye  and  mind,  amidst 
miles  of  brick  and  pavement  ? 

One  impression  which  a provincial  arcbiteot  is 
apt  to  feel,  after  taking  note  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  metropolis,  is  that,  though  there  are 
splendid  opportnuitiea  open  just  now,  there  is  a 
want  ofartisticor  architectural  purpose  in  making 
use  of  them.  The  engineers  have  got  too  much 
the  upper  hand,  for  one  thing;  their  structures 
are  the  largest  and  most  expensive  of  all,  but 
will  not  hand  down  our  name  to  posterity  as  an 
artistic  generation.  The  architects  seem  too  much 
divided  in  their  aims. — too  fully  bent  to  do  each 
what  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  to  enter  npoa 
any  broad  scheme  of  improving  city  ai’peots  in 
rebuilding  the  altered  thoroughfares.  Ocherwise 
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we  should  say,  in  carryirg  out  this,  strive  rather 
for  a general  architectural  effect  than  for  showy 
elevations  here  and  there,  alternating  with  mere 
builders’  work.  Shall  we  ever  have  an  artistic 
“Minister  of  Public  Works  ” to  act  aa  a direct- 
ing mind  over  the  whole  ? it  is,  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  London,  with  all  its  vast  opportunities, 
is  doing  very  much  to  redeem  us  from  the  dis- 
credit of  being  probably  the  most  urccathetic  of 
civilised  nations. 


SANITARY  DISTRICTS. 

The  frequent  announcements  of  late  that  “ a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  was 
held  yesterday.  Present — Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  B. 
Adderley,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,"  with  numerous 
other  members  of  the  Commission,*  show  that 
they  are  in  great  activity,  and  that  we  may  ex- 
pect a report  from  them  soon.  The  report  they 
have  already  issued,  the  first,  contains  no  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  or  recommendation,  but 
gives  the  evidence  taken  before  them  up  to  the 
date  of  issue.  Whenever  the  Commission  may 
feel  themselves  to  be  in  a position  to  offer  their 
opinion  on  the  whole  question,  or  on  any  part  of  i 
it, — as,  for  instance,  on  the  best  way  of  dividing  , 
the  country  into  sanitary  districts,— the  public  | 
will  bo  much  interested  in  whatever  the  Com-  j 
mission  may  report ; and  it  may  bo  useful,  there- 1 
fore,  to  see  in  anticipation  upon  what  evidence 
their  future  report  will  be  based,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  difcuBB  it  immediately,  for  the  case  is 
urgent. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  raised  at  the  outset 
of  the  inquiry  is  bow  to  divide  the  country  into 
districts  for  sanitary  purposes,  so  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  existing  arrangements 
and  enstoms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
effective  the  legislation  that  will  be  hereafter 
founded  on  the  inquiry  now  being  made  by  the 
Commission. 

Tbo  division  of  the  country  into  counties, 
parishes,  union  districts,  borooghs,  cities,  and 
towns,  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  no 
uniformity  of  boundaries  and  on  no  general  plan. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  meet  with  this  diffi- 
culty at  the  outset,  and  have  to  choose  from 
amongst  divisions  whose  boundaries  are  not 
coincident ; they  are, — 

1.  Ccxmties,  the  bcundaiics  of  which  are 
generally  natural  boundaries,  such  as  the  ridges 
of  hills  that  shed  the  water  in  opposite  directions, 
rivers,  or  other  obvious  landmarks. 

2.  Parishes,  whose  boundaries  along  the  county 
margin  are  not  everywhere  coincident  with  tho 
county  boundary,  but  extend  sometimes  over  the 
county  boundary,  and  include  a portion  of  the 
adjoining  county.  Parish  boundaries  have  in 
many  cases  no  obvious  landmarks,  such  as  water- 
courses or  highways,  but  are  so  undefined  as  to 
require  that  the  bounds  should  be  traversed 
periodically  by  the  parochial  authorities  in  order 
that  they  may  be  maintained  traditionally. 

3.  U7iions,  which  are  aggregates  of  parishes. 

4.  Corporate  toivns,  the  boundaries  of  which 
have  been  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which 
are  not,  in  many  cases,  coiucident  with  the  parish 
boundaries.  Sometimes  the  parish  is  larger  than 
the  municipal  district  within  it;  and  sometimes 
the  town,  before  it  was  incorporated,  embraced 
several  parishes,  and  when  incorporated  was 
made  to  include  certain  parishes  in  their  entirety. 
The  boundaries  of  other  municipal  districts, 
again,  Lave  been  extended  from  their  original 
positions  so  as  to  include  portions  of  the  same 
town  that  had  grown  around  the  old  municipal 
district. 

5.  Tewns  not  incorporated,  whose  boundaries 
have  been  established  for  sanitary  purposes  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  placed  nnder  the 
authority  of  boards  of  improvement  commis- 
sioners j and  other  towns  whose  boundaries  have 
been  established  for  sanitary  purposes  under 
one  of  the  recent  general  Acts  and  placed  under 
the  authority  of  local  boards.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  boundary  does  not  coincide  with  the 
parish  or  any  other  pre-existing  bonndary. 


• The  other  members  of  tho  commiSBion  orieinally 
appointed  were  the  Earl  of  Eomney  j the  Earl  of  Ducie ; 
the  Bight  Hod.  Lord  Bobert  Mootagu,  M.F. ; the  Bigbt 
Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  RI.P.  j Sir  Thomas  Watson,  hart., 
M 1).,  F.R.S. ; Lieut. -Colonel  Ewart,  R.E. ; Mr.  John 
Bolingon  M'Cleaii,  C.K,,  M.P.;  Mr.  John  Tomlinson 
Hibbert,  M.P. ; Mr.  Evan  Matthew  Richards,  M.P,; 
Mr.  George  Clive;  Mr.  Francis  Sharp  PoweU;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Shaw;  Mr.  James  Paget,  F.K.8. ; Mr.  Henry 
Wentworth  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  John  Lambert; 
Mr,  Francis  Thomas  hircham  ; Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread, 
M.P. ; Profesfcor  Cbristison,  M.D.,  Pres.  B.S.E. ; Mr. 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; and  the  Bight  Eon. 
Russell  Gurney,  M,P.,  Q.C. ; with  Mr.  W,  E.  Birley,  the 
secretary. 


The  boundaries  of  other  divisions,  for  Parlia- 
mentary or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  hundreds 
and  dioceses,  hardly  affect  the  question  of  tho 
sanitary  division  of  the  country  ; and  it  is  from 
the  three  first-named  divisions  that  the  choice 
must  be  made,  having  regard  to  tho  existing 
interests  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth. 

Of  the  many  witnesses  examined  by  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  Dr.  Rumsey,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  are 
able,  from  their  official  positions,  to  form  opinions 
on  our  present  subject  which  deserve  attention. 

Mr.  Simon  recommends  that  the  union  dis- 
tricts formed  under  the  Poor  Law  for  destitution 
and  registration  purposes  should  be  made  the 
initial  districts  for  sanitary  purposes,  presided 
over  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  who  should  be 
the  authorities  for  all  sanitary  purposes,  where 
special  sanitary  districts  are  not  already  formed 
within  such  unions.  The  guardians  should  not 
act  ex  officio  as  the  sanitary  authority,  but  be 
appointed  for  the  double  purpose  of  administering 
the  Poor  Law  and  superintending  the  laws  of 
health.  We  strongly  insist  on  this  latter  pro- 
vision. 

There  should  be  no  intermediate  authority, 
Mr.  Simon  says,  between  the  guardians  as  the 
local  authority  and  the  Minister  of  Health  in 
London  as  tho  central  authority.  The  Minister 
of  Health  may  be,  as  it  may  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined, either  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  Minister  would  appoint  a chief  of  the 
department  of  health,  who  woitld  have  the 
assistance  of  inspectors,  four,  six,  or  eight  in 
number,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  but  Mr. 
Simon  thinks  the  latter  number  would  not  be 
exceeded. 

The  local  authority  would  appoint  a resident 
medical  officer — the  present  medical  officers  of 
the  unions  in  places  where  a special  sauitaiy 
district  is  not  formed,  or  where,  if  formed,  the 
local  authority  does  nob  appoint  a properly 
qualified  medical  officer  of  health.  These 
resident  medical  officers  of  health  and  registra- 
tion would  collect  from  the  registrars  of  the 
unions  the  statistics  of  mortality  and  disease, 
and  remit  them,  properly  classified  and  tabu- 
lated, to  the  central  office,  where  they  would  be 
arranged,  analysed  quarterly,  aud  the  state  of 
health  of  every  community  ascertained,  and 
where  epidemic  disease  appeared  to  exist  one  of 
the  inspectors  would  be  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  place  and  make  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
and  report  to  the  head  office.  He  would,  while 
making  bis  inquiry,  offer  advice  founded  on  bis 
more  extensive  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
the  local  authority  and  officers.  The  inspector  j 
would  exercise  his  judgment  on  the  case 
whether  the  cause  was  only  of  a temporary 
nature,  such  as  the  existence  of  a distinct 
nuisance,  which  might  be  removed,  and  which 
he  would  at  once  advise  to  be  done,  or  be  might 
report  that  the  case  required  a more  funda- 
mental remedy,  such  as  an  engineer  only 
could  advise  upon ; whereupon  the  Minister  of 
Health  would  direct  an  engineer  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
advise  the  local  authority  what,  in  his  opinion, 
would  remedy  the  evil,  which  if  done  would 
stay  further  proceedings,  but  if  not  done  within 
a certain  fixed  time  would  be  formally  repre- 
sented in  that  respect  to  the  Minister,  who 
would  then  issue  a final  order  that  the  work  be 
done. 

Mr.  Simon  would  take  the  existing  Nuisance 
Law  and  extend  it  to  include  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  and  the  obstruction  of  rivers.  In  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  certain  exposures  of  persons 
with  contagions  diseases  are  prohibited,  and 
cases  like  those  should  be  brought  within  the 
meaning  of  the  word  nuisance,  and  so  with  many 
other  things  that  are  now  dealt  with  by  separate 
action  and  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
they  might  be  brought  under  the  one  head  of 
Nuisance,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Dr.  Rumsey  says  the  main  causes  of  sanitary 
mismanagement  in  country  districts  may  all  be 
referred  to  a few  primary  and  fundamental 
deficiencies  in  organisation.  First,  the  went  of 
systematic  inquiry  and  constant  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, aided  by  complete  statistical  returns  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  and  their  causes,  in  every 
district.  Secondly,  the  want  of  highly-qualified 
resident  officers,  in  proper  position,  by  whom 
sanitary  inquiries  and  inepeotions  should  be 
made  and  recorded,  and  statistical  returns  verified 
and  collected  for  local  nse.  Thirdly,  the  want 
of  a single  order  of  competent  local  authorities, 
fortified  by  scientific  advisers,  and  made  respon- 


sible for  carrying  into  effect  all  necessary  sani- 
tary measures  in  districts  of  sufficient  and  suitable  ] 
extent.  Fourthly,  tho  want  of  some  clear  and  ii 
adequate  definition  of  the  qualifications,  duties, 
powers,  and  relations  of  both  local  authorities 
and  officers.  With  regard  to  the  first-named 
deficiency,  Dr.  Rumsey  submits  that  a national 
system  of  sanitary  inquiry  ought  to  be  universal  ) 
as  regards  localities,  continuous  and  regular  as  i 
to  times,  and  comprehensive  as  to  subjects.  Its  i 
results  ought  also  to  be  readily  applicable  to  ( 
sanitary  administration.  There  are  at  present  i 
no  arrangements  for  sanitary  inquiry  in  this 
country  which  are  at  the  same  time  universal, 
continuous,  and  comprehensive.  As  to  local 
reporters,  few  and  scattered  as  they  are,  there  is 
DO  security  for  their  competency  or  their  due 
independence. 

Local  registration  of  returns  of  vital  statistics, 
full  and  complete,  are  indispensable.  They  are 
the  very  foundations  of  sanitary  science  and 
practice.  The  registrations  now  made  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  union  districts  are  incom- 
plete, uncertain,  and  are  not  brought  home  to 
the  authority  and  people  of  each  district  in  a 
serviceable  form. 

Local  sanitary  legislation  based  upon  these 
becomes  open  to  question,  if  not  inefficient  in  i 
operation.  In  all  but  a very  few  populous  dis-  1 
tricts,  where  there  happens  to  be  a superior  i 
officer  of  health  or  some  active  sanitary  volunteer,  ! 
there  are  uo  skilled  persons  empowered  to  exa- 
mine,  analyse,  explain,  and  edit  the  returns,  nor  i 
are  the  local  authorities  able  generally  to  act  'i 
upon  the  information  rendered. 

Dr.  Rumsey  thinks  the  vital  statistics  now  f 
registered  by  the  registrars  of  the  Poor-law  ,t 
Unions  might  be  collected  by  Boards  of  Health  il 
or  corporations,  or  whatever  the  local  authority  ;| 
may  be,  and  utilised  ; but  this  is  rarely  done, 
and,  after  all,  these  returns  form  only  a part  of 
the  information  required.  However,  the  regis*  ;i 
tratioLS  cannot  bo  analysed,  still  less  can  they  .ij 
be  revised  and  correcteid  for  local  use,  in  the  ;l 
absence  of  officers  empowered  to  collect  and  i; 
revise  them.  The  labour  of  extracting  the  par-  j 
ticulars  relating  to  any  group  of  population,  not  i 
being  a registration  district,  is  immense.  It  is  :c 
no  one’s  duty  to  make  the  abstract,  and  no  one 
can  be  expected  to  undertake  it  as  an  amateur.  5 
A special  officer  is  therefore  required  to  bring 
this  information  into  a correct  form  to  bear  upon  | 
local  administration.  There  is  much  more  re-  ^ 
quired  to  be  ascertained  than  the  general  rate  of  :i 
mortality  in  towns  or  districts. 

On  the  question  of  how  registration  districts  ^ 
should  be  formed — that  is,  with  what  boundaries,  | 
whether  the  parish  should  form  the  unit,  and  so 
aggregate  a number  of  parishes  to  form  the  dis-  J 
trict,  or  whether  district  boundaries  should  !| 
coincide  with  county  boundaries — Dr.  Rumsey 
shows  that  550  parishes  in  England  extend  into  ’ 
counties  or  hundreds.  In  forty-six  unions,  sixty  ,i 
parishes  extend  into  two  counties ; that  is  to  say,  i 
the  old  county  boundaries  divide  this  number  of 
parishes,  so  that  the  result  is,  that  the  unions  ^ 
being  formed  without  respect  to  the  county 
boundaries,  no  fewer  than  ISO  of  the  620  unions  !- 
extend  into  more  than  one  county.  Now,  if  the  ; 
old  historical  counties,  under  county  law  and  i 
government,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
areas  for  sanitary  administration,  these  unions  or  ii 
registration  districts  would  have  to  be  again  i 
divided  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  on  the  whole  n 
Dr.  Rumsey  recommends  that  course.  Wherever  : 
a registration  district  is  divided  by  a county  j: 
boundary,  the  vital  and  sanitary  statistics  of  the  il 
two  portions  should  be  returned  separate,  and  .. 
carried  each  to  its  own  proper  county. 


GLASS-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 

The  manufacture  of  plate,  crown,  and  sheet  ii 
glass,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  has  for  its  prin-  ii 
oipal  centres  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and  i 
Stourbridge.  The  leading  producers  are  the 
Birmingham  Plate-Glass  Company,  Messrs.  ; 
Chance,  Brothers,  & Co,,  of  Spon-lane  Works;  : 
and  the  Stourbridge  Glass  Company  (Limited),  1 
of  Stourbridge. 

According  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  art  of  casting  , 
plate-glass,  by  throwing  the  molten  material  on 
an  iron  or  copper  table,  and  rolling  it  into  a plate  . 
of  equal  thickness,  was  first  adopted  in  this  i 
country,  in  the  year  1771,  by  a Lancashire  firm; 
but  plate-glass  of  smaller  dimensions  was  made  I 
at  South  Shields,  at  a still  earlier  period,  aud  was  ; 
technically  known  as  “ blown-plate.” 

As  recently  as  1836,  the  production  ofp  late  [ 
glass  in  the  United  Kingdom  did  nob  exceed  ; 
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7,000  ffc.  per  week.  Oq  the  abolition  of  the  glass 
duty,  in  1845,  however,  the  consamption  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  weekly  supply  may 
now  be  estimated  at  140,000  ft.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  quantity  of  glass  imported  into 
this  country  from  France  and  Belginm. 

The  earliest  kind  of  sheet-glass  manufactured 
in  England  was  known  as  “ German-spread,” 
and  was  of  coarse  material  and  rude  finish.  To 
this  succeeded  the  Bohemian,  introduced  and 
successfully  perfected,  after  much  difficulty,  by 
Ur.  11.  L.  Chance  and  Mr.  James  Hartley,’about 
the  year  1838.  The  art  of  blowing  being  at  that 
time  new  to  England,  foreign  workpeople  were 
in  the  first  instance  employed,  but  English 
artisans  soon  became  initiated  into  the  process. 
The  size  usually  blown  at  first  was  36  in.  by 
20  in.,  but  now  cylinders  are  blown  occasionally 
as  long  as  77  in.,  and  from  45  in.  to  50  in.  regu- 
larly. The  improved  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing  this  description  of  glass  was  the  inren- 
don  of  Mr.  Chance,  and  the  term  “ patent  plate,” 
was  given  to  denote  the  glass  to  which  this  new 
ind  beautiful  finish  was  imparted.  The  present 
nanager  of  the  Birmingham  Plate-Glass  Cora- 
jany  is  the  inventor  of  several  nseful  minor  im- 
arovements  in  the  castintr  of  plate-glass. 

The  three  establishments  named  employ  2,500 
workpeople,  and  produce  17,000  tons  per  annum, 
[n  addition  to  these  plate-glass  works,  there  are 
n the  neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge,  Woodsley, 
ind  Amblecote  ten  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
lint  glass,  and  two  for  the  manufacture  of 
>ottle  glass.  These  industries  are  two  centuries 
fid,  and  were  first  established  by  a company  of 
Elungarian  refugees,  who  settled  themselves  on  a 
fill  just  outside  Stourbridge,  since  known  as 
‘ Hungary  Hill.”  The  abundance  of  fire-clay  in 
he  neighbourhood,  of  a quality  peculiarly 
idapted  for  glass-house  pots,  was  doubtless  the 
'caeon  of  Stourbridge  being  selected  as  the  seat 
)f  this  primitive  manufacture. 

The  most  interesting  branch  of  glaes-manu- 
acturo  is  undoubtedly  that  connected  with 
ighthonse  illumination,  and  our  sketch  would  be 
noomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  dioptric 
ipparatus  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chance,  who 
ire  the  only  representatives  of  this  industry  in 
he  kingdom.  The  French  rightly  claim  the 
nvention  of  the  dioptric  lights,  and  for  many 
'ears  they  enjoyed  the  exclusive  manufacture. 
Joleil,  Letourneau,  Sautter,  and  Lepante  are 
lames  of  honour  in  this  important  enterprise, 
ind  their  labours  were  appropriately  recognised 
ind  encouraged  by  the  French  Government.  In 
England  the  State  held  out  no  prospect  of  its 
betering  care  to  those  who  might  choose  to 
smbark  in  the  manufacture.  Messrs.  Cookson 
Tied,  but  without  success,  and  relinquished  the 
‘ffort  with  great  pecuniary  loss.  Then  came 
fiessra.  Chance  j and,  as  Mr.  Kenward  well 
ibserves,  totally  unsupported  by  Government, 
ind  unaided  by  Lighthouse  Boards,  they  worked 
,)Ut,  ab  initio,  the  most  important  problems  and 
jrocesses,  and  centralised  in  their  own  estab- 
ishmenb  tho  fabrication  of  every  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  latter,  as  at  pre- 
lent  constructed,  consists  of  six  orders  or 
iloeses  of  lights,  each  consisting  of  a hollow 
iylinder  built  of  lenses  and  prisms,  varying  in 
liameter  from  6 ft.  to  1 ft.,  and  in  height  from 
.0  ft.  to  2 ft.  Each  is  susoeptibleof  three  chief  I 

I modifications,  viz.,  a fixed  light,  a revolving 

iight,  and  a light  which  is  partly  fixed  and  partly  I 
Irevolving.  Arrangements  of  flashes  and  eclipses,  ' 
ijif  constant  and  intermittent  light,  are  made  to  | 
lit  each  case,  with  regard  to  distinctivenesB  or  j 
) power.  In  the  middle  of  the  apparatus  is  i 
laced  a single  lamp,  having  one  or  more  con-  i 
mtric  wicks.  The  burner  of  the  lamp  is  bo; 
laced  as  to  allow  the  most  advantageous  optical 
3tion  on  the  flame,  determined  by  the  required  | 
motions  of  the  light,  and  by  its  elevation  above 
le  sea.  A fixed  light  of  the  first  “order”! 
insists  of  a central  belt  of  refractors  forming  ^ 
hollow  cylinder,  6 ft.  in  diameter  and  30  in.  i 
igb  ; below  it  are  six  triangular  rings  of  glass 
anged  in  a cylindrical  form,  and  above,  a crown 
nf  thirteen  rings  of  glass,  foiming  by  their 
<|union  a hollow  cage  of  polished  glass,  10  ft.  high 
,aDd  6 ft.  wide.*  Mr.  Allan  Stevenson,  after  a 
I minute  inspection  of  this  wonderful  apparatus, 
says,  “ I know  of  no  work  of  art  more  beautiful 
: or  creditable  to  the  boldness,  ardour,  intelligence, 
and  zeal  of  the  artist.”  Since  the  year  1855 
Messrs.  Chance  have  produced  about  170  of 
•these  dioptric  lights,  some  of  which  were  of 
'|2,000Z.  value.  One  of  the  most  powerful  is  fixed 


• Illustrations  and  particulars -will  be  found  in  n pre- 
vious volume  of  lbe.Bi4i/rf«r. 


off  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  others  of 
great  power  are  to  be  seen  at  Orme’s  Head,  and 
Europe  Point,  Gibraltar.  Messrs.  Chance  have 
succeeded  in  honourably  competing  with  their 
French  rivals ; although,  in  the  absence  of  any 
assistance  or  enconragement  from  the  State, 
such  as  is  afforded  across  the  Channel,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  the  enterprise  to 
its  present  stage  without  considerable  pecuniary 
loss. 


FROM  ROME. 

The  restoration  of  the  interesting  and  ancient 
church  of  Sta.  Maria,  in  Trastevere,  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  carried  out  in  a very  costly 
manner.  The  beautiful  pavement,  for  which 
this  church  is  celebrated,  is  being  mended 
and  restored  with  small  pieces  of  marble  from 
the  “ marmorata,”  the  treasures  of  which  seem 
nearly  inexhaustible ; for  not  only  are  immense 
blocks  of  marble  found  upon  the  ancient  quay 
and  strand,  but  on  removing  portions  of  the 
water  wall,  it  has  been  discovered  that  large 
pieces  of  marble  have  been  built  in,  forming 
a kind  of  core.  This,  probably,  arose  from  the 
landing.quay  having  been  heightened  even 
during  the  Roman  times,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  less  troublesome  to  build  in  blocks  of ! 
marble  which  were  in  situ,  than  to  bring  stone 
from  a distance. 

The  new  Scotch  College,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Sig.  Polletti,  has  been  opened 
for  several  weeks.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Bra- 
mante,  and  is  on  the  whole  a satisfactory  and 
striking  building.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  unsightly  old  chapel  has  not  also  been 
rebuilt. 

An  atrium  of  noble  dimensions  is  now  being 
erected  at  what  we  should  call  the  west  end  * of 
St.  Paul’s  “Without  the  Walls.”  It  is  square 
in  form,  and  its  walls  are  continuous  with  those 
of  the  external  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  design 
comprises  also  a large  octagon  baptistery,  which 
is  to  bo  entered  from  the  side  opposite  the  end 
of  the  church.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  The  whole  work  is  of  the  most 
costly  description ; the  columns,  cornices,  &o., 
are  of  granite  and  fine  marble. 

The  church  of  the  English  College  is  being 
slowly  carried  on.  The  aisle  walls  are  now  their 
full  height,  and  the  columns  in  their  places,  bat 
about  l.OOOZ.  more  are  required  to  finish  the  walls 
before  the  roof  can  be  commenced.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  design  of  this  building  is 
anything  but  satisfactory ; for,  although  its 
architect,  Sig.  Vespigniani,  is  a man  of  great 
talent,  be  is  certainly  not  at  home  in  Romanesque 
work,  and  we  fear  that  the  whole  building  will  j 
have  a flat,  bald  appearance.  The  great  door-  [ 
way,  which  is  nearly  completed,  is  crowded  with  | 
ornament,  but  quite  devoid  of  character,  from  ; 
the  want  of  sufficient  projection  and  depth  of  | 
recessing.  The  fonndations  of  this  building 
swallowed  up  an  immense  sum  of  money,  as  I 
they  had  to  be  taken  down  nearly  40  fc.  below  I 
the  level  of  the  street ; and  at  that  distance  I 
below  the  present  city  the  pavement  of  a large  , 
market-place  was  discovered  intact.  \ 

The  decoration  of  St.  Lorenzo  “ Without  the  ' 
j Walls,”  which  was  commenced  some  years  ago  | 
I by  Fraoasini,  is  now  completed  as  far  as  the  nave  | 
' of  the  chnroh  is  concerned.  The  general  effect  ] 
I is  very  rich  and  agreeable,  and  all  the  ornamental , 
' portions  are  very  satisfactory.  Large  frescoes  i 
I have  been  introduced  into  the  triforium  space,  • 
j four  on  each  side.  The  subjects  are  as  j 
j follow  : — j 

] North  side. — 1.  OrdiEation  of  Stephen.  2.  St. 

; Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim.  3.  Stoning  St. 
Stephen.  4.  His  Entombment. 

I The  two  first  aro  by  Fracasini,  and  the  others 
by  Nardi  and  Baradi. 

I South  side. — 1.  St.  Lawrence  distributing 
' Alms.  2.  St.  Lawrence  before  the  Judges. 

I 3.  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Gridiron.  4.  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Catacombs.  As  in  the  former 
case,  the  two  first  are  by  Fracasini,  and  the 
latter  ones  by  Nardi  and  Baradi.  The 
spaces  between  the  clearstory  windows  are 
occupied  by  figures  of  saints  and  popes 
connected  in  any  especial  way  with  this 
church.  The  borders  and  ornamental  portions  are 
in  the  Early  Byzantine  style,  and  aro  by  far  the 
best  modern  examples  of  that  kind  of  work  to  be 
found  in  Rome.  The  colouring  of  the  roof  is 
in  imitation  of  St.  Miniato’s,  at  Florence,  and 
looks  rather  too  gaudy  and  crude;  however. 


* We  believe  in  reality  it  ia  the  east  end,  as  St.  Paul’i 
i is  built  west  and  east. 


ancient  examples  often  have  the  same  defect. 
The  decoration  of  the  choir  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  shortly. 

The  Church  of  St.  Augustino,  which  was  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  Roman  churches  for  its 
cold  and  bald  interior,  now  no  longer  merits  that 
reproach,  as  the  whole  building  bas  been  most 
sumptuously  decorated,  and  its  pilasters  are 
lined  with  coloured  marble.  The  arabesques  are 
beautiful  examples  of  Raffaelleeque  decoration, 
charmingly  designed  and  most  delicately  exe- 
cuted. The  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly  rich 
and  harmonicas. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  new  decora- 
tions of  Sta.  Maria,  in  Aquiro,  generally  known 
as  “ Orphanelli,”  the  interior  of  which  has  been 
most  charmingly  treated  in  colour.  The  stucco 
work  here  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
singnlarly  beautiful;  marble  rails  and  pilasters 
have  been  added,  and  four  fine  marble  statues  of 
the  doctors  of  the  church.  Many  other  minor 
works  of  restoration  and  decoration  are  being 
carried  on,  but  these  are  the  most  important. 


THE  COMPLETION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  an 
appeal  will  be  read,  from  which  we  may  nsefully 
extract  portions  in  advance  in  the  interests  of 
the  undertaking  : — 

" That  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  is  incomplete  ; i 

that  Wren’s  plans  were  never  carried  out ; that  j 

his  intentions  were  in  several  respects  thwarted  i 

and  his  conceptions  spoiled ; and  that  the  result  ] 

is  a church,  however  structurally  beautiful  and  j 

magnificent,  and  in  some  respects  unequalled, 
yet  cold,  bald,  and  desolate,  and  almost  repul-  ' 

sive,  is  undeniable.  That  these  facts  are  nob  ^ 

snffioicntly  known  is  the  only  exense  which  can 
be  urged  for  an  apathy  exhibited  towards  this  ? 

noble  cathedral  for  the  last  150  years.” 

“ It  is  almost  impertinent,  as  it  ooght  to  be  j 

superfluous,  to  observe,  that  in  London,  and  for  J 

the  cathedral  of  the  richest  city  and  diocese  in  I 

the  world, — London,  growing  as  it  is  daily  in  | 

architectural  splendour, — London,  the  seat  of 
the  Court  and  Legislature  of  the  greatest  of 
existing  empires,  — London,  the  very  chosen 
home  of  munificence  and  liberality,  whose  mer- 
chants are,  in  truth,  princes,  and  where  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life 
is  increasing  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate — the  present  condition  of 
St.  Paul’s  is  nothing  leas  than  a national  re- 
proach and  scandal.  There  is  not  a town  or 
parish  in  the  empire — and  in  the  empire  onr 
colonies  must  be  included, — and  there  is  not  a 
community  in  which  the  speech  and  blood  of 
Englishmen  prevail,  to  which  the  credit  of 
London  ought  not  to  be  dear.” 

“The  committee  would  be  guilty  of  insincerity 
were  they  to  conceal  from  those  to  whom  their 
appeal  is  addressed,  that  Wren’s  work,  as  Wren 
proposed  it,  will  cost,  not  thoueands,  nor  even 
tens  of  thousands,  but  as  much,  perhaps,  in  its 
final  completion,  as  250,0001.  At  the  same  time 
it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  those  who  in  this  great 
empire  can  give  each  hia  1,0001.  for  a purpose 
alike  religious  and  patriotic,  are  not  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  figure  of  250.  It  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  such  a sum  would  be  raised  at 
once,  and  its  expenditure  would  necessarily  be 
spread  over  many  years.” 

“ As  regards  the  present,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  St.  PanVa,  ever  since  Wren’s 
death  crying  aloud  for  assistance,  does  so 
particularly  now,  when  architectural  works  of 
great  sumptoousneBS,  especially  in  the  City  of 
London,  are  daily  rising;  when  more  and  even 
more  costly  works,  such  as  the  Law  Courts,  are 
undertaken  ; when  onr  own  times  have  witnessed 
the  completion  of  another  great  work  conceived 
by  Wren,  but  unhappily  long  frustrated — the 
Thames  Quay  ; when  the  present  generation  has 
seen  the  completion  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
delayed  for  nearly  five  centuries  and  a half;  and 
amongst  ourselves  the  restoration  of  Chichester 
at  a cost  of  upwards  of  58,0001. ; of  York,  which 
has  cost  88,0001. ; Llandaff,  30,0001. ; Worcester, 

23.0001.  ; Ely,  50,000Z.  ; Hereford,  40,0001. ; 

Lichfield,  1.,  Welle,  23,0001.;  Salisbury, 

upwards  of  30,0001,;  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin, 

150.0001.  (defrayed  by  the  munificence  of  a single 
person.  Sir  Benjamin  L.  Gninneas)  ; when  the 
completion  of  Bristol,  of  which  the  nave  was 
never  built,  is  steadily  advancing ; and  when 
plans  are  matured  for  the  restoration  of  Chester 
and  Exeter.” 

“ The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  in  the 
net  receipt  of  about  90,0001.  a year,  subject 
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moreover  to  a prospective  iucrease,  from  tbe 
decanal,  capitular,  and  prebenclal  estates  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Those  revenues  aro  now  expended  on 
the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the 
■whole  country.  That  is  to  say,  all  Eoyland  is 
at  the  present  moment  larfffly  benefited  by  the 
wealth  of  St.  Paul’s.  Had  these  large  revenues 
nob  been  diverted  from  the  Calbedralof  London, 
St.  Paul’s  might  well  have  beeu  called  upon  to 
provide  for  iis  own  completion  and  decoration. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  country  stands  largely 
indebted  to  St.  Paul’s.” 

” Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  views  are  consistent 
with  the  moat  magnificent  ideal.  We  know  that 
mosaic  painting,  rich  marbles,  and  snmptnous 
gilding  entered  largely  into  the  calculation  of 
'>vhat  he  thought  'was  due  to  his  design.” 

• “The  better  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
magnificence  which  has  been  imagined,  let  the 
entrance  be  supposed  at  the  west  end,  about  to 
become  the  easiest  access  to  the  cathedral.  On 
passing  through  bronze  doors  richly  charged 
■with  devices,  the  first  most  striking  effect  would 
bo  produced  by  the  brilliant  roof  covered  with 
mosaic  patterns,  and  rich  with  gold.  The 
cupola  immediately  overhead,  40  fc.  in  diameter, 
and  the  panels  of  the  exquisite  side  chapels, 
would  be  pittorially  treated  in  the  same  material. 
The  walls  relieved  with  marblo  slabs  and  marble 
inlay;  the  pavement  also  and  the  windows, 
enriched  with  colour,  must  be  so  treated  as  to 
preserve  a due  regard  for  breadth  of  effect  and 
the  necessity  in  St.  Paul’s  for  a largo  amount 
of  unobstructed  sunlight.  AH  panels  to  be  filled 
with  coloured  marbles  or  sculptore,  and  no  niche 
to  be  without  its  statue.  The  navo  and  tran- 
septs must,  however,  ba  in  some  respects  sub- 
ordinate to  the  choir. 

In  the  great  dome,  which  has  been  happily 
called  the  very  ‘ essence  of  the  building,’  the 
griaaillc  pictures  of  Sir  James  Thornbill  cannot 
fail,  nliimetely,  to  give  place  to  Sir  C.  Wren’s 
cherished  wish  for  mosaic  pictures.  And,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  drum  and  the  eight  span- 
drels (the  latter  already  commenced  in  mosaic) 
will  afford  grand  scope  for  the  highest  effuits  of 
art  and  magnificence. 

The  roof  of  the  choir  should  be  a spU-ndid  and 
impressive  work  in  mosaic,  elaborate  while  mas- 
sive and  dignified  in  general  effect,  surpasairg 
the  richnees  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  Tlae  win- 
dows in  the  apse  will  here  also  be  more  fully 
coloured ; and  the  marbles,  whether  used  struo- 
turally  as  replacing  the  stonework  of  the  prin- 
cipal pilasters,  or  in  panels  and  inlaid  patterns 
on  the  walls  and  pavement,  would  alt  be  ar- 
ranged BO  as  to  impart  a fuller  idea  of  sump- 
tuousness.  'This  must  especially  be  the  case 
with  the  ciborium  and  the  choir-screen  already 
referred  to. 

It  woirld  be  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  this 
work  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  educating  and 
advancing  public  feeling  in  the  application  of  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  products  of  human 
intelligence  and  skill  to  sacred  things,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  national  art.  It  would  be 
their  desire  to  prefer  what  was  calculated  to  give 
religious  dignity  and  artistic  value  to  the  build- 
ieg  to  what  is  merely  fanciful  or  ornamental 
merely  as  ornament. 

The  following  words  are  adapted  and  quoted 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  himself,  and  they  will 
fitly  serve  to  illustrate  hia  views  and  those  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  his  work  : — 

' “ rainling  and  sculpture,”  said  the  judicioua  Sievir  de 
Cambray,  "are  the  politest  and  noblest  of  ancient  arts, 
true,  ingenuous,  and  cliuming  the  reseuiblunca  of  lile,  the 
emulation  of  all  beauties,  the  fairest  of  records  of  all 
appoarsnees,  whether  celestial  or  sublunary,  whether 
angelical,  diriue,  or  human.  And  what  art  cun  be  more 
heipfol,  or  more  pleasing  to  a'pbilosophical  trftTeller,  an 
arobitecl,  and  every  ingenious  mechuiiician  ? Ail  miot  be 
lime  vithoiit  it,"  ’ — Tarentalia,  p.  203.” 


ST.  SAVIOUE’S  CHUKCH  FOE  THE  DEAF 
AKD  DUMB,  OXFOED-STEEET,  LONDON. 

The  “ memorial  stone  ” of  this  bnilding  was 
laid  by  bis  Eoyal  Ilighneea  the  rrinco  of  Wales 
ou  Tuesday  last.  The  wholo  area  of  the  site 
(which  is  at  the  corner  of  Qaeen-street  and 
Oxford-street)  was  covered  in  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  a profusion  of  flags  and  banners. 
Seats  were  provided  for  about  1,000  speotators, 
and  the  wholo  proceeding  passed  off  most  satis- 
factorily. 

An  address  was  read  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Yoik,  to  which  the  Prince  returned  a gracious 
reply. 

The  trowel,  made  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs. 
Dart  & Peard,  was  presented  to  the  IMn'ce  by 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster;  the  architect,  Mr. 


A.  W.  Blomfiold,  handing  to  him  at  the  proper 
time  the  level  and  the  mallet.  Giving  three  blows 
with  the  mallet,  hia  Eoyal  Highness  said, — 

“In  the  fuith  of  Jeans  ChTist  we  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Cliurcb  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  bear  tbe 
iianK*  of  bt.  Saviour’s,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of 
the  Bod,  and  ot  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

On  tho  right  hand  side  of  the  platform  were 
ranged  between.  150  and  200  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who,  while  they  appeared  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  all  that  was  going  on,  wore 
bhemselvoa  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
rest  of  tho  spectators.  The  B.cv.  Samuel  Smith, 
tbe  indefatigable  secretary  and  chaplain  of  the 
association,  explained  to  them  all  that  went  on 
in  “ sign  langnnge.” 

The  building  when  finished  will  present  one 
front  to  Oxford-street  and  one  to  Queen-street. 
It  consists  of  a large  lecture-hall  or  room  for 
meetings,  with  retiring-rooms  and  committee- 
rooms  below  and  the  chorch  above.  Owing 
partly  to  the  shape  of  tho  site,  and  partly  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  those  for  whose  use  it : 
IS  being  erected,  the  bnilding  will  be  unusual  in 
plan  and  in  appearance.  Tbe  leoture-hall  is  a 
room  about  38  ft.  square,  with  shallow  pro- 
jections on  each  side,  giving  it  generally  a cruci- 
form character.  The  recesses  thus  formed  in 
the  site  are  used  as  areas  where  required  for  the 
admission  of  light,  or  utilised  for  retiring-rooms, 
staircases,  &c. 

The  church  at  the  floor  level  (about  8 ft. 
above  the  street),  takes  up  tbe  same  plan,  ex- 
cept that  an  apse,  containing  the  altar,  is  cor- 
belled out  over  the  projecting  arm  of  the  cross 
towards  Oxford-street.  About  20  ft.  from  the 
floor  level  the  angles  of  the  square  are  cut  off 
with  orohes,  buttressed  by  the  walls  of  tho 
projecting  aims,  and  tho  square  becomes  an 
octagon.  Tbe  cruciform  projectious  aro  next 
arched  ofl^,  and  tho  simple  octagon  is  left.  This 
will  have  a groined  ceiling  pierced  v.'ith  a circu- 
lar opening  in  tho  centro  for  a sunlight.  The 
four  sides  of  tho  octagon  above  the  angles  of 
the  square  will  be  pierced  with  large  three-light 
windows  and  the  apse  will  be  lighted  wiih 
five  lancets,  and  will  be  groined  with  stone  and 
brick. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  will  be 
in  Queen-street,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
build  a chaplain’s  house  in  the  same  street 
adjoining  the  church.  E-xternally  tho  main 
building  will  be  covered  with  a high-pitched 
octagonal  roof,  with  a circle  of  small  Incarnes 
near  the  apox.  The  other  roofs  aro  of  high 
pitch,  and  abut  on  the  main  bnilding  at  various 
levels.  The  roofs  will  be  slated.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Early  Pointed,  and  tho  materials 
are  red  brick  and  stone. 

Tho  church  will  accommodate  about  250 
worshippers,  and  it  is  so  planned  that  while 
meeting  all  tho  requirements  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  may  be  equally  available  for  a hearing 
congregation  and  the  ordinary  church  services. 
Mr.  Maeey  is  the  builder  employed. 


EXCURSION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECIURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  made  their 
annual  excursion  on  Saturday  last,  tho  places 
visited  being  the  churches  at  Warrington  and 
at  Winwick.  The  party,  in  the  first  instance, 
went  round  by  Newton  Junction  (about  five 
miles  from  Warrington),  and  spent  some  time  in 
inspecting  the  machinery  and  general  woiking 
of  Messrs.  Gillespie  & Mason’s  paper  manufac- 
tory at  Newton,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the 
new  waterworks  and  reservoir  for  the  Warrington 
district,  now  nearly  completed,  at  Winwick, 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chas.  11. 
Beloe,  C,E.  The  reservoir  is  formed  entirely 
with  artificial  embankment,  consisting  of  a con- 
crete wall  in  the  centro  perpendicular  on  the 
outer  face,  and  bartering,  from  2 ft.  to  8 ft. 
thick  on  tho  inner  face,  which  is  lined  with 
brick  and  with  a coating  of  aspfcalte  an  inch 
thick  between  tho  concrete  and  the  brick.  Tbe 
outer  slope  of  the  embankment  is  formed  with 
earth  in  the  usual  manner.  The  whole  reservoir 
is  to  be  vanlted  with  brick,  on  stone  columns, 
and  entirely  covered  in,  when  finished  : large 
piers  of  brickwork  being  built  out  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  embankment  to  form  abutments  for 
the  vaulting.  The  church  of  Winwick,  though 
mostly  of  very  late  date,  possesses  considerable 
interest,  and  exhibits  somerather curious  features, 
et-peciully  in  tbe  north  arcade  of  the  nave,  the 
upper  portion  of  which,  above  the  impost,  has 
been  rebuilt  upon  tho  old  piers,  with  a thinner 
wall  than  before,  so  that  the  wall-face  sets  back 


two  or  three  inches  from  the  face  of  the  pier.  I 
The  piers  themselves  are  of  a very  unusual  i 
plan;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bases-  i 
and  tho  very  irregular  line  of  the  fillets  and  i 
mouldings,  it  was  suggested  that  they  were  old  | 
Norman  piers,  cut  into  rolls  and  hollows  by  i 
some  not  over-skilled  village  mason.  There  aro  ! 
several  fine  brasses  in  the  church  iu  good  pre- 
servation ; also  an  oak  rood-screen  by  the  late 
Mr.  Pugin,  and  a pulpit  and  font  designed  by 
Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancastei-.  The  parish  church  at  : 
Warrington,  which  was  the  last  object  of  the  i 
exonrsion,  was  rebuilt  about  sixteen  years  since,  : 
by  the  Messrs.  Francis,  of  London.  Tho  old 
church,  ou  the  same  site  (some  portionu  of  i 
which  are  preserved  in  the  new  edifice),, 
was  a cross  church,  with  a square  tower,  which 
it  was  originally  intended  to  retain ; but,  upon 
pulling  down  tho  navo  walls  for  restoration,  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  tower  “ followed  suit.”  It  was  . 
eiEoiently  shored  up;  but  ns  it  appeared,  on 
examination,  that  the  tower  had  settled  hope-  ; 
lessly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  that  the  walla  I 
and  piers  were  only  casings  of  masonry  parked  ^ 
with  rubble,  and  that  the  foundations  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  the  work  was  stopped  until  i 
funds  conld  bo  raised  for  re-building  the  tower.  ; 
It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  bow  often  the  neces-  i 
sity  for  efficient  foundation  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  Medimval  builders  ; the  samo 
thing  was  found  with  regard  to  Chester  Cathe- 
dral lately ; tho  foundations  of  tbe  Lady  Chapol 
all  required  to  bo  underpinned,  to  prevent  the 
walls  actually  falling  over  from  failure  of  the  i 
ground.  The  necessary  funds  having  been 
collected  chiefly  through  the  exertions  and 
energy  of  tho  present  rector  (the  Bev.  Mr.  Qiiec-  ! 
kett),  the  architects  proceeded  to  bnild  what  is  |i 
now,  in  fact,  a new  church,  though  retaining  tho  j' 
plan,  and  some  featnrea  of  the  old  one;  in  par-  !■ 
ticnlur  the  vaulted  crypt,  under  the  chancel,  has  i 
been  carefully  restored,  enough  of  the  springing 
of  the  old  vault  having  been  left  to  determine  i 
the  section  and  course  of  the  vaulting  ribs.  Tbe  i 
present  church  is  a fine  and  very  well-built  I 
structure  of  late  Decorated  style,  with  a spire  [ 
300  ft.  high,  which,  though  perhaps  somewhat  I 
too  slender  in  proportion,  is,  nevertheless,  i 
decidedly  a fine  object,  and  rises  up  from  the  l 
flat  country  as  a conspicuous  landmark  for  milea  1 
round.  There  appear  to  have  been  an  interest  [ 
and  spirit  evinced  by  the  good  people  of  War-  i 
rington  in  contributing  to  the  re-ereotion  of  : 
their  church,  which  does  honour  to  them.  Many  | 
portions  of  tho  church  (each  of  the  carved  ; 
capitals  of  the  nave,  for  instance)  aro  gifts  from  i 
individuals  among  the  congregation,  and  the 
attempt  has  beeu  made  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  been  interested  iu  the  work 
by  carving  their  portraits  as  corbels  to  the  i 
labels  of  tho  arches,  and  in  other  situations.  i 
There  are  in  the  chnroh  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred such  portrait  corbels,  among  which  are- 
recognisable  likenesses  of  Colonel  Wilson  Patten, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  other  local  cele-  i 
britiee.  Tho  society  finished  their  day  by  dining-  ; 
at  Warrington,  returning  to  Liverpool  in  the-  j 
evening.  I 


BEADING  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  chief  stone  of  this  new  bnilding  has  been 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons.  His  Royal  Highness- 
was  accompanied  by  the  Princess. 

The  site  for  the  school  buildings,  comprises-^ 
10  acres  of  land  on  tbe  Redlands  Estate,  situate  ■ 
near  the  Berkshire  Hospital,  on  the  outskirts  of' 
the  town.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  entire  block  of  buildings,  as  designed, 
consists  of  two  masters’  houses,  one  at  either 
end  ; a large  common  hall  or  school-room  in  tbe 
centre,  and  between  it  and  them  the  various- 
apartments  for  school  purposes,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  boys.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  build- 
ing, which  will  have  a total  frontage  of  400  fc., 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  site,  so  as  to  have  as 
much  space  in  front  for  playground,  cricket- 
field,  &c.,  as  possible,  and  leave  room  for  future- 
masters’  residences  in  tho  lower  portion  of  the 
ground.  Tho  building  has  been  planned  in  a 
straight  line  rather  than  in  a quadrangular  form, 
in  order  to  receive  tho  maximum  amount  of  snn 
and  air.  Each  boy  will  have  bis  own  bedroom, 
and  each  bedroom  its  own  window.  The  trostees 
have  recently  accepted  a tender  from  Messrs. 
Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  for  the  erection  of  the 
central  common  hall  and  school  block,  the  western 
wing,  and  the  entrance  lodge,  for  the  sum  of 
12,154Z.  IDs.  7d.,  with  power  to  the  trustees  to 
require  the  contractors  to  erect  tho  buildings 
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comprising  the  eastern  wing  for  the  additional 
earn  of  6,552i.  17s.,  making  a total  sum  of 
18,707  7s.  7d.  This  sum,  with  the  collateral 
expenses,  -will  bring  the  entire  cost  to  about 
■.20,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the  elte. 
The  subscriptions  already  received  amount  to 
upwards  of  9,000Z.,  and  the  list  includes  several 
donations  of  500Z. 


PICTUEES  FOR  THE  AET-UMION  OF 
LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  selected 
by  prizeholdera  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  list : — 

^om  ike  Eoyal  Academy.— Hho  Testiil,  E.  Crowe,  20rZ.; 
Highland  C'aiile  going  South,  Henry  Oatland,  76L ; 
ilonnisin-Torrent,  near  Coniston,  K.  Harwood,  60L  ; The 
'Worsted-winder,  A.  Stocks,  35i.;  Take  a Run  in  tte 
Garden,  C.  Armytage,  ‘ini.-,  A Backwater  on  the  Wey, 
Miss  A.  Escombo,  20L:  Shepherd's  Dauuhter.  G.  Wells, 
20L 

From  ihe  Soeicty  of  Srilinh  Arlis/t. — Hillsborough, 
-J . Tennant,  61L  ISs. ; The  Moorland  Bridge,  G.  A. 
Holmes,  HI.-  Llyn  Bessie— Jloel  Siabod,  J.  Syer, 
45L;  The  Rirer  LIugwy,  near  Capel  Curig,  8.  F.  Percy, 
45L ; Summer,  A.  W.  Williams,  iOl.  ; At  Inglebv, 
on  the  Trent,  G.  8.  Walters,  351.;  Leith  Roade,  J.  j. 
Wilson,  3jL  ; Sutnmer-tiine,  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  351.  ; Eiver- 
scene,  Moonlight,  J.  C.  Thom,  311.  10a.;  La  Petite  Mure, 
E.  Roberts,  301.;  A Poo!  on  the  Lowther,  Walter  U. 
Foster,  36Z. ; Ihe  Shepherd  Boy,  G.  A.  Holmes,  261.; 
Morning  on  the  Thames,  T.  F.  Wainewright,  2ol.;  Hear 
Arundel,  Snssei,  T.  Pyne,  231. ; Ebb-tide,  A.  J.  Woolmer, 
2f'Z. ; A Mountain  Spring,  G.  Wells,  2UZ. ; Beech-trees, 
Dp  Park,  A.  B.  Cole,  20Z. 

From  Die  Tf  atcr-oolow  Soeieiu.—Ihe  Rialto,  "Venice, 
William  Callow,  60Z. 

From  the  General  Exhihidon  of  TVuter-colonr  Fraie- 
inrjt. — The  Birth  of  a Fairy,  J.  A.  hitzgerald,  301. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  institution  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  in  llie  large  hall  of  Wiliis’s 
Rooms,  and  was  attended  by  a numerous  party 
of  members  and  associates ; Mr.  Richard  Hall, 
the  president  for  the  current  year,  occupying 
the  chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  that 
of  the  army  and  navy  being  responded  to  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  G.  A.  Leach,  R,E.,  had  been 
given,  the  chairman  presented  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  a service  of  plate 
which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  members 
and  associates,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
connexion  with  the  foundation  of  the  institution 
during  the  subsequent  two  years.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lloyd  proposed  the  toast  of  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Institution  j ” and,  after  his  health  and  that  of  the 
chairman  and  of  the  past  president,  Mr.  John 
Glutton,  had  been  honoured,  the  proceedings 
terminated.  It  was  mentioned  incidentally  that 
the  institution  now  numbers  2'10  members  and 
associates,  including  a large  proportion  of  the 
leading  surveyors. 


THE  FRACTURED  COLUMNS, 

ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  LINCOLN. 

A BEPoiiT  on  this  disaster  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  by  the  committee.  In 
the  course  of  it  Mr.  Christian  says, — 

“ And  first  as  to  the  stone  of  which  Ihey  are  constructed, 
-and  of  ibo  weight  they  are  required  to  support.  There  is 
ucquestiouably  a difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  stones, 
but,  eiceplitig  from  natural  vents  aud  defects  which  are 
not  discovered  from  without,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  general  goodness  of  the  stone  that  has  been  used, 
Vrhether  iu  the  bases  or  ibe  shafts  of  the  pillars,  or  other 
portions  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  stones  which  have 
cracked  are  of  excellent  quality. 

As  nearly  as  I can  calculate,  the  dead  weight  at  present 
discharged  upon  each  pillar  is  less  than  45  tons,  allowing 
a broad  margin..  From  the  beat  information  1 am  able  to 
obtain,  the  result  of  very  careful  eiperimenia  recently 
macie,  the  crushing  weight  of  the  best  Ancnater  stone  is 
something  less  than  125  tons  to  the  equaro  foot,  aud  the 
weight  from  which  by  experiment  first  injury  was  pro- 
duced, 84  tons  17  cwt.  The  superficial  area  of  the  shafts 
is  3T4.  If,  therefore,  we  lake  84  tons  only  as  the  com- 
mencement ot  danger,  it  appears  that  iho  load  upon  each 
pillar  is  less  than  l-6lh  of  that  neces-sry  to  produce  first 
fracture,  and  somewhat  less  than  l-9th  ofwhat  is  needed 
for  crushing.  It  may,  therefore,  1 think,  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  fractures  have  not  occurred  from  want  of 
strength  to  bear  their  load  in  the  stone  rr quired  by  speci- 
fication to  be  used  for  the  pillare.  It  is  certain,  never- 
theleas,  that  in  estimating  the  power  of  stone  to  bear 
pressure,  it  is  always  assumed  that  there  should  be  a 
fair  proportion  botwoeu  height  and  bed,  and  that  the 
poftcr  to  bear  weight  is  greatly  diminished  by  any  such 
irnporfection  of  bed  as  may  cause  partial  pressure.  It 
follows,  therefore,  as  a natural  consequence,  ihat  in  build- 
ing a pillar-shaft  in  courses  of  atones,  the  utmost  caro  is 
needed  lor  making  the  beds  perfectly  even  and  uniform, 
and  that  any  irregularity  iu  this  respect  must  be  an 
element  of  weakness,  and  that  every  increase  in  the 
number  of  beds  also  increases  this  risk. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importanoo  that  in  building  a 
long  wall  upon  arches  and  pillars,  great  cere  should  be 
exercised  to  stay  them  sgainst  lateral  motion,  because 
any  vibratory  movement  acting  upon  the  pillars  is  in 
itself  an  element  of  danger. 


As  regards  the  circumstances  under  which  these  arcades 
were  built,  I am  informed  by  both  architect  and  builder, 
that  from  the  comraencemeut  of  the  work,  and  until 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  western  end  of  iho  nave, 
where  hereafter  the  piers  ol  the  western  tower  an  h are  to 
be  built,  has  remained  entirely  open  ; the  eastern  end  of 
ihe  nave  was  also  disconnected  until  the  end  of  last 
autumu,  when  the  arch  next  chancel  was  keyed  in;  conse- 
quently, the  clearstory  walls,  which  rest  on  the  sreades, 
had  no  structural  crnneiion  at  eiiher  end  until  they  were 
raised  to  their  full  height,  and  bad  no  struclural  support 
whatever,  except  from  the  abutting  walls  at  the  ends  of 
the  sihlcs,  and  at  the  north-east  corner,  where  tho  worst 
fractures  have  occurred,  of  an  arch  only." 

He  arrives  at  the  followiog  conclueions  : — 

“1.  The  departure  from  the  requirements  of  the  draw- 
ings by  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  stones,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  beds  in  the  ebsl'ts  of  the  pillars. 

2.  Imperfection  of  working  in  the  beds  of  the  stones, 
and  imperfection  and  iosuEQeiency  in  thickness  of  the 
mortar  joints  betweeo  them. 

3.  The  racking  of  the  heavy  walls  which  the  pillars 
suppoit,  each  107  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high,  discoonectect  at 
each  end,  and  left  eiiiirely  without  lateral  stay  or  support, 
caused  by  the  violent  gales  of  last  autumn,  and  other  like 
causes  before  incidentally  referred  'o.  Secondly,  as  to 
tho  liabilities  involved,  to  which  your  resolution  refers. 

As  regarde  the  Architect;— \e,\.  I am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  in  respect  < f constructive  design,  whether  as  shown 
by  the  drawings  or  described  by  speciHcalion,  whether  as 
to  quantity  or  description  of  material,  the  provisions 
made  by  him  sro  in  every  respect  suliicieut  for  sound  and 
durable  construction. 

2nd.  That  the  omission  from  the  specification  of  all  pro- 
visirn  for  temporary  supports,  whilst  building,  especially 
under  tho  circumstances  under  which  this  cbuich  was 
erected,  was  undoubtedly  an  oversight,  but  one  that,  bad 
the  work  been  intrusted  to  a contractor  of  ample  means, 
plant,  and  (xperience,  would  probably  have  been  met  by 
his  own  provision  for  temporary  insurance. 

3rd.  That  having  made  careful  drawings,  showing  the 
exact  number  of  stones  to  bo  planed  in  each  pillar,  he 
should  have  required  iho  contractor  so  to  execute  them, 
and  not  have  allowed  any  deviation  from  bis  instructions. 

4lb.  That  although  thereby  bis  responsibility  was  shared, 
and  iu  pact  removed,  ho  should  nut  have  allowed  tho  con- 
tract 60  to  he  framed  as  to  invest  the  committee  wiih 
equal  authority  to  bis  own  in  respect  of  approval  and 
direction  of  the  work,  nor  should  he  have  submitted, 
except  under  written  protest,  to  the  instruction  that  be 
was  not  to  visit  and  inspect  progress  of  work,  unless  he 
was  sent  for  by  you. 

Ae  regards  the  Contractor : — I am  of  opinion  that  he  has 
incurred  responsibiliiy,  let,  in  cocstiucting  the  pillars 
with  a larger  number  of  stones,  aud  consequently  of  beds, 
than  are  shown  by  the  drawings. 

2ud.  By  insutlicicnt  care  in  working  tho  stones,  and  in 
forming  perfect  beds  between  them  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness; and, 

3rd.  By  neglecting  to  take  any  preeauticn  whatever  for 
securing  the  arcade  walls  during  erection,  be  being  bound 
by  contract  to  mske  good  all  damages  arising  from ‘storm 
or  tempest,'  and  to  deliver  up  tho  building  when  com- 
plete, ‘free  from  all  fiuws,  cracks,  seltlemeuta,  or  other 
defects.’ 

Aud  I am  further  and  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  defects 
which  have  occurred  result  Lom  ihete  deviations  fromtbe 
duty  of  a builiter,  and  consequent  y thst,  excepting  on 
the  second  point  as  regards  srubitcct's  liability,  he  alone 
is  responsiblo  for  making  them  good,” 

He  gives  reasons,  however,  for  considering 
that  it  would  be  hard  and  perhaps  unjust  to 
require  tho  builder  to  do  it  at  his  own  cost. 


IRONSTONE  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Tiieiie  las  recently  sprung  up,  near  tho 
village  of  Adderbury,  Oxfordshire,  a new  industry 
which  promises  to  give  employment  to  a number 
of  men,  and  to  benefit  all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  it.  A stratum  of  ironstone  has 
been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  William 
Chamberlin,  of  Adderbury  House.  For  many 
years  past  it  has  been  thought  that  ironstone 
was  to  be  found  in  this  district;  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
to  test  the  ore,  and  find  a market  for  it.  This 
has  now  been  done.  The  Addeibury  Ironstone 
Company  are  the  lessees  of  the  mineral,  and  pay 
a royalty  to  the  proprietor. 

This  valuable  deposit  occurs  on  certain  rising 
ground,  which  overlooks  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  Cheswell,  and  is  distant  about  a mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  Oxford  Canal  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  A tramway  has  been  laid  from 
tho  quarry  to  the  canal  and  the  railway,  and  the 
trucks,  which  contain  35  cwt.  each,  run  down  an 
inclined  plane  part  of  the  way.  On  the  level 
they  are  drawn  by  horses.  By  means  of  simple 
contrivances  familiar  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  mining  operations,  each  wagon  is  weighed, 
and  its  contents  afterwards  emptied  either  into 
boats  or  into  trucks,  to  be  conveyed  to  various 
districts  in  Wales,  and  also  to  Wednesbury, 
Dalston,  Bilston,  and  other  places. 

The  deposit  is  found  about  a yard  beneath  the 
suiface,  and  its  depth  varies  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
The  ore,  it  is  said,  contains  from  38  to  45  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  the  limestone  mixed  with  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  smeltiDg  process. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  150  acres,  on  Mr. 
Chamberlin’s  property,  containing  this  mineral. 
100,COO  tons  have  been  raised  already  ; aud  each 
acre  produces  40,000  tons.  Therefore,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  (52,000  tons  a year), 
the  existing  supply  will  not  soon  be  exhausted. 


Underneath  the  iron  stone,  there  is  found  a 
bed  of  blue  clay  from  14  ft.  to  16  ft.  deep. 

It  took  three  years  to  persuade  the  smelters  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  ore ; but  their 
prejudices  were  at  length  overcome,  and  tho 
supply  from  this  quarter,  although  on  tho 
increase,  is  at  present  unequal  to  the  demand. 

At  Steeple  Ashton,  King’s  Sutton,  Over  Worton, 
and  the  Compton  Hills  (the  last-mentioned  place 
is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Fenny  Comp- 
ton  Station,  Great  Western  Railway),  ironstone 
has  been  found  ; but  the  land  carriage  in  some 
instances  has  proved  so  expensive  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  work  cf  raising  it  except  at  a 
loss.  In  other  instances  its  depth  beneath  tho 
surface  has  formed  a great  obstacle  to  its  success- 
ful manipulation. 

Immense  quantities  of  this  ore  have,  within 
tho  lost  few  years,  been  found  in  Cleveland. 
We  learn  that  the  iron-bearing  area  in  the  Tees 
district  is  spread  over  140  square  miles.  In  one 
portion  of  tho  area  (that  containing  first-clasa 
stone,  yielding  about  31  per  cent.)  tho  deposit 
is  27,000  tons  per  acre.  In  tho  portion  of  the 
field  consisting  of  second-class  stone  it  produces 
18,0t0  tons  per  acre,  and  tho  yield  is  under  28 
per  cent.  'The  quantity  available  iu  all,  in 
Cleveland,  is  estimated  at  4,500  millions  of 
'tons.  Tho  present  production  is  about  five 
million  tons  per  annum,  at  which  rate  it  would 
lust  900  years.  But  the  Durham  coking  coal,  used 
for  smelting  it,'will  probably  bo  exhausted  sooner. 
The  Cleveland  iron  district  is,  at  present,  one  of 
the  most  active  in  tho  kingdom.  The  towns 
of  Darlington,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Middlesbrough, 
and  the  two  Hartlepools,  have  benefited  greatly 
by  the  new  industry,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
capitsl  is  employed  in  its  various  branches.  Iron 
shipbuilding, 'and  the  construction  of  railways  all 
over  tho  world,  have  increased  the  demand  for 
iron.  This  countiy  appears  to  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  coal  is  still 
abundant.  The  landowners  in  Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  ether  counties,  possess, 
no  doubt,  in  many  instances  below  tho  surface 
of  their  estates,  treasures  more  valuable  than 
the  rents  of  their  farms.  They  would  do  well  to 
test  their  capabilities  in  this  respect  underintel- 
ligent  operators.  It  is  understood  that  there  ai’e 
other  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  which  contain  valuable 
iron  strata,  and  some  of  these  are  close  to  rail- 
roads and  canals.  It  may  be  added  that  tho 
men  employed  at  this  new  industry  at  Adder- 
bury  are  the  labourers  of  the  district. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE 
SERPENTINE. 

A PREi.niiNAT.Ymoeiing  of gentlemen  interested 
in  this  question,  and  which  originated  with  the 
standing  committee  for  promoting  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Serpentine  appointed 
some  time  past  at  a public  meeting  presided  over 
by  Lord  Harrowby,  was  held  at  tho  British 
Hotel,  Cockspur-street,  Dr.  Aldis,  medicalofficer 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-equare,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  Lilwall,  the  acting  secretary,  read  a letter 
from  Dr.  Druitt,  in  which  he  said: — “It  is 
clear,  primd  facie,  that  the  mud  should  be  re- 
moved. No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any 
attempt  to  bury  or  cover  it,  and  if  it  remains  it 
will  be  a contamination  to  the  pure  water  that 
covers  it  and  a danger  to  bathers.”  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  discuesiou  of  the  general 
question,  a series  of  resolutions  bearing  on  it  in 
its  sanitary  aspect,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
general  safety  of  bathers,  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Tilt,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Harry  Hill,  carried, 
togelher  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
Government  for  having  undertaken  a work  which 
had  been  unsaccesslally  urged  on  successive 
administrations  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

On  Tuesday  lust  un  influential  deputation 
waited  on  Mr.  Ayrton,  to  induce  him  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  mud,  and  to  lessen  the  depth  of 
water.  The  Chief  Commissioner,  however,  de- 
clined to  do  either.  Ho  said  the  conclusion  he 
arrived  at  was  that  nothing  had  been  said  by 
the  deputation  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  courae 
commenced  by  his  predecessor.  The  specifica- 
tion was  to  make  the  bottom  and  depth  satisfac- 
tory, and  aleo  of  a proper  slope.  That  specifica- 
tion had  been  agreed  to  by  his  predecessor,  and 
it  was  his  (Mr.  Ayrton’s)  duty  to  follow  what  he 
had  sanctioned,  unless  any  cogent  reason  could 
be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Lilwall,  referring  to  Mr.  Ayrton’s  state- 
ment, that  ho  was  only  carrying  out  the  plana 
of  his  predecessors,  observed  that  the  history  of 
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tlie  Serpentine  itself  afforded  a striking  prece* 
dent  for  the  Chief  Commiesioner  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  hia  predecessor  if  necessary, 
and  mentioned  that  a few  years  ogo  one  commis- 
sioner obtained  a vote  of  17,000h  for  carrying 
out  a process  of  purifying  the  water  by  means  of 
filtration,  when  his  successor,  the  following 
session,  had  theconrage  to  reverse  that  decision, 
for  which  he  obtained  universal  praise. 

The  deputation  were  not  particularly  pleased 
with  their  reception. 


SINKING  CAISSON  FOR  EAST  RIVER 
BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  first  step  of  progress  in  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  East  River  Bridge  may  be  said  to 
have  been  taken  upon  the  occasion  of  the  caisson, 
which  goes  to  form  the  foundation  for  the  stone 
pier  of  the  bridge  upon  the  Brooklyn  side,  being 
placed  in  position,  and  lowered  into  its  final 
resting-place.  The  caisson  was  towed  to  Dock- 
street  by  steamers.  Among  those  present,  were 
Messrs.  William  C.  Kingsley,  Superintendent  of 
Construction;  Colonel  W.  A.  Eoebling,  Engineer- 
in-Chief;  Horatio  Allen,  Consulting  Engineer; 
C.  C.  Martin,  Assistant  Engineer ; Colonel  Paine, 
Assistant  Engineer  and  Constructor ; Dr.  S. 
Rule,  Inspector ; and  T.  C.  Douglass,  Master 
Mason, 

The  work  was  done  under  the  general  suner- 
vision  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
East  River  Bridge  Company,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Rotbling,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  same. 

The  caisson  is  170  ft.  long,  102  ft.  wide,  and 
18  ft.  deep.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
yellow  pine,  filled  in  with  concrete,  one  floor 
rising  above  the  other.  Its  weight  is  2,800 
tons,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  over 
3,000,500  ft.  of  oak  and  pine  lumber  were  used 
in  its  construction,  it  may  be  very  correctly 
described  as  a huge  oblong  mass  of  timber.  Ten 
feet  more  of  timber  are  to  be  laid  on  top,  after 
which  the  mason-wotk  will  be  begun.  In  the 
meantime,  iron  pipes  with  ladders  inside  will  be 
sunk,  which  will  enable  men,  by  the  aid  of  an 
air-pump,  to  descend  and  dig.  As  fast  as  the 
mason-work  is  laid,  the  caisson  will  sink,  until 
it  is  completely  embedded  in  the  earth,  where  it 
will  probably  remain  for  centuries.  Building 
operations  will  soon  be  commenced.  Thera  will 
be  three  gangs  of  175  men  each  employed  to  go 
down  the  pipes.  They  will  excavate  within  the 
caisson  until  it  is  by  this  process  sunk  from  30  ft. 
to50  ft,  deeper  than  at  present. 


KIDDERMINSTER  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

Tbe  memorial  stone  of  this  new  edifice  has 
been  laid.  The  new  building  will  occupy  an 
elevated  and  healthy  site  on  the  top  of  a very 
steep  bank  in  Mill-street,  adjoining  the  Bridg- 
north-road,  just  outside  the  town.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  main  building  will  be  that  of 
a central  block  of  three  stories,  containing  the 
principal  entrance  and  staircase,  committee  and 
operating  rooms,  matron’s  and  surgeon’s  resi- 
dences, and  other  rooms  and  offices  forming  the 
administrative  department.  The  wards,  of 
which  there  are  four  for  six  beds  each,  will  be  in 
two  stories,  and  extend,  the  men’s  on  the  right 
and  the  women’s  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
centre  building,  in  the  same  general  line,  and 
they  will  terminate  by  small  gables  projecting  j 
towards  the  front,  which  will  contain  the  baths  I 
and  lavatories  for  the  use  of  the  wards.  These  | 
latter  will  give  more  than  1,733  cubic  feet  ofj 
space  to  each  patient;  they  are  lighted  with  i 
windows  to  the  front,  and  smaller  windows  near 
the  ceiling  at  the  back,  to  allow  a thorough 
current  of  air  to  be  obtained  when  desired.  A 
general  system  of  ventilation  has,  however,  been 
devised,  consisting  of  warm  flues  for  extracting 
vitiated  air,  and  inlets  for  admitting  fresh,  either 
warmed  or  not  at  pleasure.  At  the  outer  ends 
of  the  wards  on  each  floor  will  be  small  rooms  or 
enclosed  balconies,  with  large  windows  for 
opening  in  fine  weather  for  the  use  of  con- 
valescents. The  closets  will  be  separated  from 
the  wards  by  lobbies,  with  openings  at  each  end, 
to  create  a cross  current,  thereby  preventing  the 
entrance  of  impure  air  to  the  wards.  This  is 
farther  guarded  against  by  screens  enclosing  the 
doors  of  the  lobbies.  Between  the  wards  and 
administrative  centre  block  will  be  placed  the 
nurses’  rooms  and  conveniences.  The  dispensary 
will  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  infirmary 
nearest  the  town,  and  will  have  large  waiting, 
dispensing,  and  consulting  rooms,  Ac.  Behind 
the  centre  of  the  main  bnilding,  and  detached 


from  it  except  by  a passage  of  communication,  is 
the  kitchen  department,  containing  the  usual 
kitchen  offices,  with  yard  and  ontbaildings,  and 
the  washhouse  and  drying  closet,  with  laundry 
and  linen-rooms  on  the  npper  story,  which  will 
also  comprise  the  sleeping-rooms  for  servants. 
Behind  all  is  the  fever  ward,  separated  by  acon- 
aiderable  distance  from  the  other  buildings.  It 
consists  of  wards  for  males  and  females,  each 
for  two  beds,  with  the  requisite  nurses’  rooms 
and  offices. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Gothic,  with 
simple  details  of  an  early  character.  The  walls 
are  built  with  ordinary  red  bricks  and  occasional 
bands  of  blue,  the  facing  being  of  picked  bricks 
laid  in  dark  mortar.  Dressings  of  Bath  stone 
have  been  sparingly  used.  The  roofs  will  be 
covered  with  red  and  grey  tiles.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a porch  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
with  moulded  stone  arch  and  jambs.  Over  the 
gablet  which  surmounts  the  arch  will  be  a canted 
oriel  window,  with  a gable  above  terminating  in 
a finial  and  vane.  The  windows  throughout  the 
building  will  be  of  lofty  proportion,  and  grouped 
in  pairs  and  triplets,  those  of  the  ground-floor 
having  pointed  arches  of  brick  with  stone 
moulded  transoms,  the  line  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinned  by  a flat  band  of  stone  throughout  the 
building.  The  windows  of  the  central  block 
have  stone  dressings.  The  roof  of  the  centre 
building  will  be  hipped,  and  have  a cornice  of 
moulded  bricks.  The  straight  line  of  each  ward 
is  broken  by  a chimney  stack,  corbelled  out  from 
the  wall,  and  resting  on  a central  buttress.  The 
fever  ward,  kitchen  buildings,  and  dispensary  are 
all  to  be  carried  out  to  harmonise  with  the  main 
building. 

The  contract  for  the  building  may  be  pat  down 
at  7,000Z. ; etceteras,  1,0001. ; land,  1,0001. ; 

I total,  about  9,000Z. ; towards  which  7,5001.  have 
been  promised.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two 
years  1,0001.  more  will  be  required,  making  in 
all  10,000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  of 
Birmingham. 


ISLINGTON. 

The  third  section  of  Mr.  Howitt’s  " Northern 
Heights  of  London,”  noticed  by  ns  recently,  is 
devoted  to  Islington.  Lysons  thinks  the  ancient 
name  Isendune  or  Isendone  means  the  Hill  of 
Iron,  because  various  chalybeate  springs  are 
fonnd  in  this  neighbourhood.  But  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  derives  it  from  Ysseldune,  or  the  down 
of  the  Yssel,  supposed  to  be  the  original  name 
of  the  river  of  Wells,  which  fell  into  the  Fleet 
River.  When  Doomsday  Book  was  compiled 
part  of  the  pariah  was  arable,  part  common 
pasture,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  woodland,  cak, 
and  beech,  affording  pannage  for  sixty  swine. 
The  population  was  then  twenty-seven  persons 
and  their  families.  Some  think  there  was  a 
church  there  from  Saxon  times.  As  Macaulay 
tells  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  Islington 
was  almost  a solitude,  and  poets  loved  to  con- 
trust  its  silence  and  repose  with  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  London.  Evelyn  tells  ns  that  after 
the  Great  Fire  the  fields  about  Islington  were 
crowded  with  the  thousands  of  people  who  fled 
from  the  burning  city.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Gerard,  the  herbalist,  used  to  frequent  those 
fields  to  collect  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  he 
needed.  In  the  fields  between  Islington  and 
Finsbury  archers  need  to  exercise.  Fitzatcpben 
(temp.  Hen.  II.)  tells  us  that  in  the  afternoona 
the  youths  of  the  city  used  to  go  out  into  the 
fields,  and  practise  the  ball  and  other  games. 
In  1365  Edward  HI.  proclaimed  that  the 
citizens  should  practise  the  bow,  forbidding 
them  to  waste  their  time  “in  throwing  stones, 
handball,  football,  or  cock-fighting,  or  other  such 
vain  shows.”  Henry  Till,  allowed  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  to  shoot  at  butts  and  at  the 
popinjay.  He  compelled  every  man  to  fnrniab 
hia  son,  at  the  age  of  seven,  with  a bow  and  two 
arrows.  The  art  declined,  though  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  made  efforts  to  establish  it.  Islington 
was  always  famous  for  dairies,  and  Londoners 
liked  to  see  the  milkmaids  milking  the  cows  in 
the  fields,  and  drink  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 
They  had  a great  idea  of  the  healthiness  of  the 
place,  and  often  resorted  there  for  lodgings. 
There  were  entrenchments  here  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  for  about  1612  the  London 
Militia  marched  out,  and  made  intrenched  camps 
at  different  roads  leading  from  the  north  towards 
the  City,  to  defend  the  metropolis  from  the 
invasion  of  the  king  and  the  cavaliers. 

At  the  back  of  Islington  were  ducking-ponds, — 
not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for  ducking 
scolds,  but  where  Londoners  went  with  dogs  and 


hunted  down  ducks  procured  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  one  of  these  poods  in  Mayfair  in  17J8. 
The  Islington  ponds  are  described  as  descending 
in  Buceesaion  from  Liverpool-road  to  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  Chapel,  Exmonth  ■ street,  Spa- 
fields.  The  burial-ground  of  the  chapel  was  at 
that  time  a pond. 

For  the  New  River,  by  which  the  north  of 
London  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  we  are  i 
indebted  to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton.  He  was  a ' 
native  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales,  his  father  being  | 
governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  during  the  reigns  of  J 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Hugh  became  j 
a goldsmith  in  London,  bub  obtained  a great  deal  ) 
of  money  by  mines  in  Wales.  Respecting  the  * 
water  scheme,  his  object  was  to  conduct  the  fine  i 
water  of  the  springs  of  the  Chadwell  and  the  j 
Amwell,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  the  i 
metropolis.  The  works  were  commenced  in  l 
1608  under  great  difficulties.  The  distance  was  i 
about  thirty-eight  miles,  deep  cuttings  had  to  be  . 
made,  and  over  valleys  the  water  was  carried  in  i 
wooden  aqueducts.  The  funds  became  exhausted,  I 
and  the  people  of  London,  who  were  to  derive 
such  benefit  from  the  scheme,  would  not  sub-  I 
scribe.  James  I.,  however,  advanced  money  to  1 
the  amount  of  half  the  total  expenditure,  and 
the  work  was  finished  in  1613,  in  five  years  and 
five  months  from  the  commencement.,  at  a coat  i 
of  500,0001.  It  did  not  succeed  for  some  time, 
and  for  eighteen  years  produced  no  dividend. 

In  1622  Hugh  Middleton  was  made  a baronet, 
which  honour  he  richly  deserved.  Besides  this,  : 
be  gained  a great  quantity  of  land  from  the  sea 
at  Brading  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also 
discovered  and  worked  profitably  a rich  silver  n 
mine  in  the  county  of  Cardigan.  The  shares  in  i 
the  New  River  were  at  first  at  7,0001.  each,  but  ' 
soon  fell  almost  to  nill.  Bub  within  the  last  few  . 
years  shares  have  sold  for  20,OOOZ.  Sir  Hugh 
died  poor,  and  Lady  Middleton  had  a pension  of 
201.  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

Islington  contains  six  districts  : — St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Upper  Barnsbury,  Lower  Barnebury, 
Canonbury,  the  Prebend,  and  Highbury,  or 
Newington  Barrow.  I 

Highbury  was  famous  for  the  springs  which 
used  to  supply  the  City  before  the  making  of 
the  New  River.  The  manor  of  Highbury, — for-  • 
merly  called  Tollington, — was  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  one  Bannlf,  and  the  manorial  rights  - 
were  valued  in  Doomsday  at  403.  per  annum.  , 
The  Manor  Honao  was  a favourite  summer  re- 
treat of  the  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  J 
Jack  Straw  demolished  it  for  themin  Wat  Tyler’s  i 
rebellion. 

Highbury  Barn, — originally  a farm  belonging  ;,! 
to  the  Manor  House, — was  a smell  ale  and  cuke 
bouse.  Barn  was  the  word  applied  by  milk-  •! 
dealers  to  a farm  or  dairy.  Highbury  Barn  sooo  :'j 
became  a tavern,  with  tea-gardens,  and  was 
much  increased  about  1780.  Mr.  Willoughby  •( 
about  that  time  added  a hop-plantation  and  li 
brewery,  and  prepared  public  dinners  for  corpo-  j 
rate  bodies,  public  charities,  &c. : 800  people  ) 
have  sab  down  in  the  Barn  to  a hob  dinner  toge- 
ther,  on  which  occasion  seventy  geese  were  seen  i 
roasting  at  one  fire.  Highbury  Barn  now  com-  •! 
prises  an  hotel,  public  gardens,  a regularly  •; 
licensed  hotel,  and  dancing-saloon. 

Canonbury  House,  or  Tower,  was  the  country  '| 
residence  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  an  alderman  and  li 
clothworker  of  London,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  :| 
1594.  He  was  reputed  the  richest  commoner  of  ; 
his  time,  and  his  town  residence  was  Crosby  ' 
Hall,  the  fine  old  house  on  the  east  side  of  Bishops-  •; 
gate-street,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  John  i| 
Crosby,  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  .■ 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
Canonbury  House  was  very  extensive,  and  bad  a i: 
tower,  part  of  which  yet  remains.  It  was  built  ;i 
on  this  spot  for  the  prior  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  rebuilt  by  William  Bolton>  ,, 
the  last  prior  but  one,  who  died  in  1532.  Several  li 
years  ago,  his  rebus  (a  bolt  in  a tun)  was  to  be  : 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  A fine  view  ’ 
could  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  . 
Sir  John  Spencer  enlarged  and  beautified  the  : 
place.  Iq  a pamphlet  called  “The  Vanity  of  . 
the  Lives  and  Passions  of  Men,”  1651,  we  read  1 
that  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  daja  a pirate  of  Dun-  • 
kirk  laid  a plot,  with  twelve  others,  to  carry  ' 
away  Sir  John  Spencer,  as  he  came  to  his  house  j ; 
and  if  they  had,  50,OOOZ.  would  not  have  ran-  ■ 
somed  him.  But  Sir  John  stayed  in  London  i 
that  night,  and  so  escaped.  Sir  John  bad  one  : 
child,  who  was  to  inherit  his  vast  wealth  (said  ! 
to  be  800,0001.),  and  she  loved  Lord  William  i 
Compton,  Lord  Presider  of  Wales,  who  eloped  i 
with  her;  and  her  father  eaid  he  would  cut  her 
off  with  a shilling.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  favour-  • 
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able  to  the  match,  and  invited  Sir  John  to  stand 
sponsor  with  her  to  the  first  ohild  of  a young 
conple  abandoned  by  their  father.  Sir  John  did 
80,  and  found  that  he  had  adopted  his  oxon  grand- 
son.  Sir  John  died  in  1609,  and  Lord  Compton 
lost  his  senses  by  reason  of  the  vastness  of  his 
wealth,  but  eventually  recovered  them. 

It  is  said  that  Goldsmith  wrote  the  “ Deserted 
Village,”  ‘‘The  Traveller,”  and  part  of  “The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield”  in  Canonbury  Tower. 
Washington  Irving  visited  the  house  for  this 
reason,  and  says,  “I  was  shown  the  very  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  a relic  of  the  original  style  of 
the  castle,  with  panelled  wainscot  and  Gothic 
windows.  I was  pleased  with  the  air  of  anti- 
quity, and  its  having  been  the  residence  of  poor 
Goldy.” 

On  the  south  side  of  Newington  Green  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Mildmay  family  stood,  now  con- 
verted into  several  dwellings.  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  obtained  this 
house,  with  park,  gardens,  &o.,  with  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Alderman  Halliday.  Sir  Henry 
signed  the  unfortunate  monarch’s  death-warrant, 
and  his  property  was  therefore  forfeited  at  the 
Restoration,  except  this  of  Newington-green, 
which  had  been  settled  on  hia  daughter,  by  the 
alderman.  Sir  Henry’s  brother  Anthony  was  on 
the  opposite  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  Charles  that  he  attended  him  on 
the  scaflbld. 

At  the  corner  of  the  green  was  an  old  house, 
which,  tradition  says,  used  to  be  occupied  by 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Northumberland,  lived  here, 
and  being  attached  to  Anne  Boleyn  before  Henry 
saw  her,  incurred  the  monarch’s  severe  dis- 
pleasure. Henry,  therefore,  made  him  marry 
Lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Anne  never  forgave  Wolsey  for 
his  part  in  this,  and  she  afterwards  doubtless 
caused  his  ruin.  The  man  whom  Henry  sent  to 
arrest  the  cardinal  at  his  palace  of  Cawood, 
Yorkshire,  was  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. Henry  Vllt.  afterwards  had  the 
brutality  to  make  the  earl  one  of  Anne’s  judges, 
but  he  was  taken  ill  in  court,  and  died  soon 
after. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Old  Queen’s  Head, 
on  the  Green,  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burleigh  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  here. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
converted  this  honse  into  an  inn.  This  old 
house  was  pulled  down  in  1820.  The  Pied  Bull 
public-house  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  has  undergone  many 
alterations.  In  the  “ Life  of  Sir  Walter,”  by 
Oldys  and  Birch,  it  is  stated  that  the  tenant  at 
that  time  afiirmed  that  his  landlord  possessed 
the  account-books  proving  that  the  house  did 
belong  to  that  distinguished  nobleman. 

The  old  church  at  Islington  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1483.  Sir  Nicholas 
Kerape,  member  of  the  High  Commission  Court 
under  Charles  I.,  was  buried  here.  The  new 
church  was  built  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thomas  Cooke,  the  miser,  of  Penton- 
ville,  is  buried  here.  He  left  about  127,205!.  to 
various  charitable  institutions. 

Mrs.  Olivia  Serres,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
brother  of  George  III.,  was  baptised  here 
September  6th,  1821,  aged  49.  She  managed  to 
impose  on  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  allowed  her 
and  her  daughter  400i.  a year.  She  appeared  in 
a court  several  times  to  enforce  her  claims,  but 
repeatedly  contradicted  herself,  and  proved  her- 
self an  impostor. 

The  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
founded  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  was 
situated  in  Clerkenwell;  but  only  an  arch- 
way remains.  The  knights  rose  from  small 
beginnings.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in 
1099,  by  Godfrey  de  Bonillon,  they  offered  them- 
selves as  “ servants  of  the  poor,  servants  of  the 
Hospital  of  Jerusalem  bat  they  soon  obtained 
great  wealth,  and  resembled  the  Templars.  John 
Briset  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Priory  of  Sb. 
John  in  Clerkenwell  about  1100.  The  Prior  had 
precedence  of  all  the  lay  barons  in  Parliament, 
and  chief  power  over  all  the  preceptors  and 
lesser  barons  of  the  order  throughout  England. 
In  1240  the  Knights  Hospitallers  possessed 
19,000  lordships  or  manors  in  different  parts  of 
Christendom.  Somerset,  the  Protector,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  blew  up  the  church  of  the 
Priory  at  Clerkenwell  with  gunpowder,  and 
Qsed  the  stone  to  bnild  hia  palace  in  the  Strand. 

The  earliest  historical  event  connected  with 
Islington  noticed  by  Mr.  Howitb  is  the  battle 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  British,  under 


Queen  Boadicea,  when,  according  to  Roman 
writers,  80,000  Britons  were  put  to  the  sword. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Snowdon 
barons  accompanied  Llewellyn  to  London,  and 
were  quartered  at  Islington ; but  they  were 
much  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Londoners,  who  followed  them  in  crowds,  staring 
at  their  garb.  They  left,  declaring  they  would 
never  again  visit  Islington  except  as  con- 
querors. 

Henry  VI.  was  brought  through  Islington  a 
captive,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower.  For  twelve 
months,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  be  had 
wandered  from  castle  to  castle,  in  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.  At  Bolton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  he  left  bis  boot,  spoon,  and 
glove,  and  was  betrayed  at  Waddington  Hall, 
by  Catlow,  a monk,  of  Abingdon.  At  Islington 
Warwick  met  him,  and  ordered  the  spectators 
to  show  no  respect  to  him.  In  1557  some  Pro- 
testants assembled  at  the  “ Saracen’s  Head,” 
Islington  (under  pretence  of  seeing  a play  acted) , 
were  arrested  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain  of  Mary’s 
household,  and  committed  to  prison.  Of  these 
five  were  burnt;  one  at  Smithfield,  and  four 
in  one  fire  at  Islington.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  set  out  to 
occupy  the  post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
passed  through  Islington,  attended  by  a splendid 
retinue  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back. In  1641,  Charles  1.,  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  passed  through  Islington  with  the 
Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  York, 
attended  by  a splendid  cavalcade.  The  next 
time  ho  entered  London  it  was  as  a prisoner. 

Copenhagen  House  and  Fields  were  so 
called,  because  the  King  of  Denmark  here  paid  a 
visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  James  I.  The  bouse 
became  a great  tea-house  and  resort  of  the 
Londoners  to  play  at  skittles  and  Dutch  pins. 
A great  portion  of  the  fields  is  now  occupied 
by  the  New  Cattle  Market.  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Bletchingley,  Surrey,  impressed  with  the  cruelty 
and  inconvenience  of  driving  cattle  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  projected  and  built 
a new  cattle-market,  near  Bali'a-pond,  at  a cost 
of  100,000!.  This  was  commenced  in  1833, 
and  completed  in  1836.  The  concern  was  not, 
however,  successful  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  was  extingnished  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  make  way  for  a market  in  Copenhagen  fields. 
The  corporation  of  London  purchased  75  acres 
of  the  fields,  and  converted  them  into  the  pre- 
sent  New  Cattle  Market,  opened  in  1855. 

Mr.  Howitt  concludes  his  book  with  biogra- 
phical particulars  respecting  remarkable  persons 
who  hnve  lived  in  the  parish  of  Islington. 

John  Lord  Berners,  the  translator  of  ” Frois- 
sart,”  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Bernerabury, 
or  Barnsbury,  lived  here.  His  aunt  was  the  cele- 
brated Dame  Juliana  Berners,  author  of  the 
famous  “ Treatise  on  Hawking,”  printed  in 
1481.  She  was  prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery, 
Herts,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  living  in  1460. 
Hollingshed  says  : — “ She  wrote  also  a book  of 
the  laws  of  armes  and  knowledge  apperteyning 
to  heraldes,”  Her  works  were  printed  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Albans,  on ‘which  the  nunnery  of 
Sopewell  was  dependent.  Fuller  ranks  Lord 
Berners  as  the  fourth  literary  nobleman  in  Eng- 
land, his  predecessors  being  Lord  Cobham,  Tip- 
toft  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Lord  Rivers.  Lord 
Berners  sat  in  the  eleventh  parliament,  with 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  in  great  favour  wtih  Henry 
VIII.  Besides  ‘‘  Froissart,”  he  translated  several 
other  works.  lie  died  in  1532,  and  his  title 
became  extinct. 

De  Foe  was  educated  at  the  Nonconformist 
seminary  here  for  four  years,  and  this  was  all  the 
education  he  ever  had.  He  wrote  some  political 
pamphlets  and  tracts  on  political  economy,  and 
then  hit  on  the  conception  of  “Robinson  Crusoe,” 
which  has  made  hia  name  immortal. 

Thomas  Topham,  a man  possessed  of  immense 
strength,  was  born  at  Islington.  At  the  age  of 
twenty.four  he  became  the  host  of  the°Red 
Lion,  near  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Luke.  Here 
he  exhibited  his  strength  by  pulling  against  a 
horse.  ' Dr.  Desagnliers  saw  him  perform  the 
following  feats : — 

By  the  strength  of  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a 
very  strong  and  hnge  pewter  dish  of  the  hardest 
metal.  He  broke  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  by  the  force  of  his  middle  finger, 
having  laid  them  on  hia  first  and  third  finger. 
He  took  an  iron  poker,  about  a yard  long  and 
three  inches  round,  and  struck  upon  his  left  arm, 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  as  though  he 
had  no  feeling,  till  he  bent  the  poker  to  nearly 
a right  angle.  With  such  another  poker,  holding 
the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle  of  it 


at  the  back  of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of 
it  together  before  him ; and,  what  was  yet  more 
difficult,  he  pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He 
broke  a rope  of  two  inches  circumference,  though, 
in  consequence  of  his  awkward  manner,  he  was 
obliged  to  exert  four  times  the  strength  that 
was  necessary.  He  lifted  a rolling  stone  of 
800  lb.  weight  with  his  hands  only,  standing  in 
a frame  above  it,  and  taking  hold  of  a chain 
that  was  fastened  to  it. 

A print  in  Kirby’s  “ Wonderful  Museum,”  1803, 
represents  Topham  performing  the  feat  of  lifting 
three  hogsheads  of  water,  weighing  1,831  lb., 
by  means  of  a wooden  stage,  on  which  he  stood 
over  the  hogsheads.  This  he  performed  pub- 
licly in  Cold-bath-fields,  May  2S,  1741,  before 
Admiral  Vernon  and  thousands  of  spectators. 

Mrs.  Forster,  the  granddaughter  of  Milton, 
kept  a chandler’s  shop,  at  Lower  Holloway,  for 
some  years,  and  died  at  Islington  May  9tb,  1754, 
aged  66.  She  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
author  of  “ Paradise  Lost."  In  1750  “ Comus  ” 
was  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  with  a new 
prologue  by  Dr.  Johnson,  spoken  by  Garrick,  for 
her  benefit,  which  produced  130!.  Mr.  Howitb 
says  she  knew  little  of  her  grandfather,  and 
that  little  was  not  good.  She  told  of  his  harsh- 
ness to  hi.s  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have 
them  taught  to  write. 

Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  “ Concord- 
ance,” lived  at  Islington.  He  was  aoLually 
insane,  “ but  with  a harmless  though  sometimes 
rather  intrusive  insanity.”  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Mr,  William  Cruden,  a merchant  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  born  1701.  He  became  a private 
tutor  in  London,  and  afterwards  a corrector  of 
the  press  and  a bookseller.  His  shop  was  under 
the  Royal  Exchange.  He  began  the  “ Concord- 
ance ” in  1733.  He  dedicated  the  work  to 
Queen  Caroline,  but  as  she  died  before  the 
publication  he  sulibred  severe  loss.  He  was 
several  times  pnt  in  a madhouse,  bub  his  insanity 
never  showed  itself  in  hia  works.  He  worked 
hard  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  and  actually  succeeded  by  incessant 
application  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  getting  the  sentence  of  one  Richard 
Potter,  who  was  convicted  of  uttering  a sea- 
man’s will  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  commuted  to 
transportation.  He  died  November  Ist,  1770, 
in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age. 

J.  P.,  Jan. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  IN  TREVES. 

Tdk  honse  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  is  a 
good  example  of  German  Domestic  architecture 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  shows  several 
peculiarities  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Treves  and  its  neighbourhood.  Of  these  the 
moat  remarkable  are,  firstly,  the  position  of  the 
chimney,  in  the  middle  of  the  gable,  projecting 
forwards  upon  an  elaborately  ornamented  corbel  j 
and,  secondly,  the  plaster  decoration  with  which 
the  whole  front  is  ornamented.  Of  the  first,  the 
examples  in  Treves  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
corbels  upon  which  the  chimneys  are  supported 
are  in  many  cases  very  elaborate  and  beautiful, 

though  nearly  always  of  the  s^me  oharactor, 

that  is,  adorned  with  tracery  resembling  the  head 
of  a two  or  three  light  window. 

_ Of  the  second  peonliarity,  the  plaster  decora- 
tion, this  is  one  of  the  few  examples  left,  and  is 
certainly  the  only  one  in  which  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  decoration  can  be  clearly  ascertained.  It 
will  bo  seen  from  our  illustration  that  the  general 
design  represents  a vine  climbing  over  the  upper 
portion  of  the  house.  Where  the  branches  divide 
IS  a large  foliated  crown ; and  a little  lower  is  a 
graceful  figure  of  a woman  bearing  a pitcher, 

probably  the  remains  of  some  sacred  subject, ^ 

perhaps  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria ; but 
as  all  the  other  figures  have  been  entirely 
obliterated,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  This 
plaster  ornamentation  was  evidently  cut  with 
S07n3  sharp  tool;  none  of  it  shows  the  slightest 
marks  of  casting.  It  is  in  very  low  relief,  the 
most  projecting  portions  are  not  raised  more  than 
J in.  from  the  surface  of  the  wall.  It  is  quite 
different  from  our  old  English  “pargetting,”  as  the 
ornament  here  is  raised,  nob  sunk.  A somewhat 
similar  style  of  decoration  may  be  noticed  upon 
one  or  two  old  houses  at  Faversham,  in  Kent 
and  Saffron  Waldon,  in  Essex;  though  in  all 
these  cases  it  is  at  least  two  centuries  and  a half 
later  in  date  than  the  example  iu  Treves. 

Another  remarkable  feature  about  this  house 
at  Treves  is  the  wooden  angle  niche  with  statue, 
with  the  remains  of  the  doors  with  which  it  was 
originally  shat  up  at  certain  times.  Slight  traces 
of  ancient  colouring  still  exist  upon  the  doors 
a 
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and  niche,  but  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  has 
been  vilely  daubed  with  red  and  blue  within  the 
last  few  years. 


ST.  JUDE’S  CHUECH,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  erection  of  a large  church  has  been 
commenced  in  Collingham-road,  a new  way 
leading  from  Cromwell-road,  throngh  “ Boltons,” 
to  the  Eulham-road,  the  whole  distance  being 
throngh  two  of  Captain  Gnnter’s  estates,  by 
whom  the  site  for  the  church  has  been  given. 
This  new  .road,  having  been  formed  to  commu. 
nioate  with  Cromwell-road,  is  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  land  adjoining  it,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  church  are  necessarily 
much  below  it.  To  utilise  the  work  thus  neces- 
sitated, a lecture-room,  76  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide 
and  12  ft.  high,  with  retiring-rooms,  baa_  been 
formed  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  building. 

The  church  includes  a nave  and  side  aisles, 
103  ft.  long  and  49  ft.  3 in.  wide  ; a peculiarly 
broad  transept,  adding  57  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in. 
on  each  side,  and  making  the  whole  width  across 
76  ft.  3 in. ; chancel  and  aub  chancel,  28  ft.  long, 


and  a spacious  organ-chamber  open  to  the 
west  and  south,  over  the  vestry.  There  are 
entrance-porches  to  the  ground-floor  and  to  the 
galleries  at  the  west  end,  and  next  the  transept  at 
each  side,  as  well  as  an  enclosure  to  the  main 
west  entrance,  a portion  of  this  enclosure  being 
used  as  a baptistery.  The  divisions  between  the  | 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  formed  with  iron  | 
oolnmns,  20  ft.  in  height, carrying  brick  and  atone  : 
arches.  The  height  to  the  underside  of  boarding 
under  ridge  of  main  roof  is  54  ft.  6 in. 

The  interior  will  be  faced  with  malms,  with  i 
coloured  bricks  in  strings  and  arches.  The  roofs 
will  be  open,  stained  and  varnished;  the  seats' 
of  deal ; the  stalls  in  sub-chancel  of  oak.  Both 
church  and  leotnre-room  are  to  be  heated  by 
, means  of  Gurney  stoves  in  chambers  beneath- 
' the  porches.  _ ' 

: The  exterior  is  being  executed  in  Kentish  rag,  : 
' with  Box  Ground  stone  to  doors,  windows,  water- 
tables,  and  strings.  The  church  is  estimated  to 
I accommodate,  on  the  floor  and  in  shallow 
' galleries  in  the  transept  and  at  west  end,  about 
i 1,600  persons  ; the  amount  of  the  contract,  taken 
1 by  Messrs.  Myers  A Sons,  who  are  now  proceeding 
i rapidly  with  the  works,  is  11,300Z.,  which  includes 
' fitting  up  the  locture-room,  but  is  exclusive  of  the 


tower,  pulpit,  font,  and  organ.  Messrs.  George  & 
Henry  Godwin,  of  Brompton,  are  the  architects.^ 
We  give  a view  of  the  exterior  from  the  north-^ 
west.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a , 
large  proportion  of  the  congregation  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ofliciating  minister,  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  in  a building  of  this 
size.  The  promoter  of  the  undertaking  is  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  .-^ston,  of  Eivaston-place,  South  Ken.| 
sington.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Forrest,  of  the  Lock 
Chapel,  is  to  be  the  first  incumbent  j and  Mr.j ; 
John  D.  Allcroft,  of  Porchester-terrace,  is  trea-^ 
surer  of  tbo  building  fund.  Subscriptions  are 
being  sought,  and  we  believe  that  the  priority 
in  choice  of  sittings  will  be  regulated  according 
to  the  scale  of  donations.  A sice  for  a parsoc-j 
age-honse  has  been  obtained  in  the  dress-ground 
that  will  surround  the  church  ; and  the  building 
of  this,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  archi-| 
teetp.  will  be  commenced  after  the  church  is 
finished.  ^ 

The  road  is  called  after  Capt.  Ganter’s  York- 
shire estate,  and  another,  the  Wetherby-road, 
after  tbo  name  of  his  bouse  and  the  town  it 
adjoins.  A fine  neighbourhood  will  doubtless 
soon  spring  up  around  the  new  church. 


July  9,  1870.J 
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THE  PROPER  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 


Sir, — As  unoleanliness  of  lionsea  and  streets, 
and  the  emission  of  noxions  gases  into  the  atmo- 
sphere thereof,  are  productive  of  disease  and 
mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
uncleanliness  and  the  noxiousness  of  the  gases, 
BO  whatever  is  done  to  prevent  or  reduce  un- 
cleanliness,  and  the  escape  of  foul  gases  into  the 
air,  tends  to  maintain  the  air  in  a pure  state,  and 
to  prevent  or  reduce  disease  and  mortality.  This 
applies  as  well  to  ventilation  as  to  drainage. 

From  the  earliest  times  a wrong  system  has 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  our 
cities  and  towns ; and,  consequent  upon  our 
desire  to  remedy  the  evil  handed  down  to  us 
through  our  forefathers’  ignorance  of  sanitary 
science,  we  have  been  endeavouring,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  improve  the  drainage  of 
the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  towns  throughout 
the  country.  But,  unfortunately,  by  following 
too  much  in  the  old  groove,  the  so-called 
improvements  that  have  been  effected  are  at  best 
but  confused  and  inefficient  works. 

All  experience  proves  that  the  only  true  prin- 
ciple upon  which  cities  and  towns  can  be  drained 
so  as  to  preserve  the  subsoil,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  natural  streams  from  pollution,  is  that 
the  rainfall  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
sewage,  and  discharged  into  the  rivers,  and  that 
the  sewage  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  rain- 
fall, and  used  at  a distance  in  the  country  for 
fertilising  the  land. 

This  principle,  which  the  writer  enunciated 
twenty-one  years  ago  as  the  only  true  one  to  be 
adopted  for  town  drainage,  is  fast  fructifying. 
Persons  who  then  denied  its  cogency  now  see 
that  the  old  drainage  works,  as  well  as  the  drain- 
age works  which  have  recently  been  executed, 
are  inefficient;  that  they  are  palliatives,  and  do  not 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  subsoil,  the  air,  and 
the  streams ; that,  in  fact,  it  is  as  great  an  error 
to  admit  filthy  drainage  into  the  drains  and 
sewers  that  discharge  surface  water  into  the 
streams  and  rivers,  as  it  was  to  retain  excreta 
and  liquid  refuse  in  cesspools  and  cesspool-sewers 
at  the  back  and  front  of  the  houses. 

The  difference  between  the  noxiousness  of  an 
uncovered  sower,  and  of  one  that  is  covered,  is 
only  in  degree.  Both  pollute  the  atmosphere 
by  the  gases  which  escape  from  the  decomposing 
deposit  and  sewage  currents,  the  one  directly 
from  the  exposed  surface,  the  other  from  the 
unexposed  surface  by  the  openings  in  the  com- 
municating drains.  There  are  at  least  two  ’millions 
and  a half  of  inlets  to  the  drains  and  sewers 
under  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
Each  house  and  each  street  has  its  respective 
inlets;  and  through  very  many  of  these  streams 
of  foul  gases  are  continually  escaping  into  and 
polluting  the  stratum  of  air  respired  by  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  a fact  that  not  only  the  filth 
that  deposits  in  the  drains  and  sewers,  but  the 
sewage  itself  while  running  in  them,  gives  off 
offensive  emanations.  These,  by  escaping  throngh 
the  inlets  into  the  houses  and  streets,  do  not 
produce  specific  disease,  if  they  cannot  fail  to 
aggravate  or  intensify  disease,  or  at  least  to 
lower  the  general  tone  of  health. 

Next,  therefore,  to  open  sewers  and  cesspools, 
the  existing  system  of  sewerage  is  the  most 
effectual  that  could  be  devised  for  distributing 
the  noxious  sewage  gases  among  the  people.  It 
may  be  likened  to  an  enormous  cullender  which, 
while  the  liquid  is  passing  down,  the  vapour 
beneath  is  passing  up,  and  escaping  into  the 
air  by  the  regurgitation.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  inlets  to  the  drains  in  the  houses,  and  some 
in  the  streets,  are  trapped  ; but  a vast  number 
are  nob  trapped,  and  through  these,  as  well  as 
through  very  many  that  are  supposed  to  be 
trapped,  the  drains  and  the  sewers  are  venti- 


lated by  currents  of  air  constantly  passing  into, 
along,  and  out  of  them  ; that  is,  the  pernicious 
gases  generated  in  the  drains  and  sewers  are 
being  continually  forced  out  by  the  greater  pres- 
sure of  the  cooler  and  heavier  external  air  acting 
on  the  lesser  pre-sure  of  the  warmer  and  lighter 
internal  air. 

What  has  been  done,  in  regard  to  flushing, 
trapping,  putting  down  drains  and  sewers  of 
improved  forms,  and  intercepting  the  sewage 
from  the  Thames  in  front  of  London,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  river  again  a few  miles 
lower  down,  is  not  a thoroughly  complete 
and  permanent  remedy,  but  the  docloriug  of  an 
incurably  vicious  system.  In  truth,  the  com- 
binatioa  of  surface  and  house  drainage  into  one 
set  of  drains  and  sewers  discharging  into  the 
natural  streams  and  the  river  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  a sanitary  atmosphere.  This 


public  boards  and  the  public  should  be  taught 
to  understand.  The  root  of  the  evil  — the 
cause  of  poisoned  streams,  the  cause  of  poisoned 
air,  the  cause  of  smells,  the  cause  of  sickness, 
and  the  cause  of  high  death-rates — is  the 
mixing  of  the  two  kinds  of  drainage  in  one  set  of 
drains  and  sewers.  So  long  as  this  is  done,  so 
long  will  it  produce  evil.  It  is  an  enemy  that 
has  never  been  subdued,  and  never  can  be,  but 
by  separating  the  two  drainages. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
street  refuse  should  be  washed  every  morning, 
by  the  stand-pipe  and  hose,  down  the  gullies 
into  the  sewers,  and  thence  by  flushing  into  the 
river.  Persistence  in  this  idea  has  done  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  perpetuate  the  com- 
bined system  of  drainage.  The  inherent  fault 
of  this  system  is,  that  it  requires  the  sewers 
to  be  so  large  as  to  accommodate  the  rainfall, 
while  they  ought  to  be  as  small  as  possible, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  sewage  (which  is 
very  much  less  in  quantity)  so  as  to  give  it 
scouring  power  to  prevent  the  matter  in  sus- 
pension from  depositing  therein.  They  also,  by 
exposing  large  surfaces  of  the  sewage  to  the 
air,  promote  its  decomposition,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  noxions  gases,  which  small  pipes,  re- 
ceiving nothingbut  sewage,  would  do  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  surfaces  exposed.  Large-sized 
sewers  therefore  necessitate  as  aoxiliaries  large 
currents  of  water,  to  prevent  the  sewage  from 
depositing,  and  also  flushing  appliances  and  men 
to  remove  the  deposit.  Hence  these  require- 
ments in  themselves  prove  in  a measure  that  the 
combined  system  is  wrong. 

The  idea  of  washing  the  street-refuse  down 
the  sewers  looks  well  in  theory,  but  would  be 
very  wrong  in  practice^first,  because  much  of 
the  heavy  matters  would  deposit  and  cake  on 
the  sewer  bottoms,  making  them  wide  and  flat  if 
they  were  not  so  already,  which  flushing  without 
raking  would  not  remove  ; and  second,  because 
the  sewage  currents,  with  the  heavy  matters 
carried  by  them  into  the  reservoirs  and  the  river, 
would  not  only  pollute  the  river,  but  deposit  on 
its  sides  and  bed  as  well.  All  this  is  now  in 
operation,  except  that  the  streets  are  not  cleansed 
by  the  stand-pipe  and  hose.  If  they  were  so ' 
cleansed,  they  would  keep  so  only  until  the  traffic 
commenced,  and  would  remain  wet,  not  only  for 
hours  each  day,  but,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
very  humid,  for  days  together,  which  would  be 
very  objectionable.  What  now  really  takes  place 
is  this : the  streets  are  let  alone  from  two  to  six 
days  and  more  at  a time,  when,  if  they  are  dry, 
the  refuse  is  swept,  and,  if  they  are  wet,  the 
mud  is  scraped  into  heaps,  and  afterwards  carted 
away.  Practically,  the  streets  are  not  cleansed 
until  they  become  strewed,  or  entirely  covered, 
with  dirt  or  slop,  when  it  is  swept  into  heaps, 
and  carted  away.  This  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  main  streets  of  traffic.  This  system  of 
waiting  for  the  dirt  or  slop  to  accumulate  before 
it  is  swept  up  and  removed  is  like  the  old  practice 
of  waiting  for  the  sewage  to  deposit  in  the 
sewers  until  it  choked  the  house.drains. 

During  the  intervals  of  cleansing,  in  fine 
weather,  clouds  of  triturated  granite  and  horse- 
droppings  are  wafted  into  the  houses,  smothering 
everything,  and  into  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  the 
wayfarers,  blinding  and  choking  them;  and  in 
wet  weather,  sheets  of  greasy  mud  cover  the 
streets,  which  the  traffic  scatters  over  the  pave- 
ment, rendering  walking  on  them,  owing  to  the 
greasiness  of  the  mud,  a kind  of  retrograde  pro- 
gression ; and  over  the  passengers,  covering  their 
clothes,  hands,  and  faces.  When  it  rains  heavily, 
rills  of  slimy  liquid  meander  from  the  water- 
sheds of  the  roads  and  footways  into  the  gutters, 
whence  the  currents,  gathering  strength,  sweep 
the  sand  and  other  matters  down  the  gullies  into 
the  sowers  and  river,  causing  the  mischief  as 
before  described.  As  this  now  takes  place,  the 
evil  would  be  far  greater,  if  the  street  refuse 
were  to  be  washed  every  morning  down  the 
sewers  as  proposed. 

The  true  use  of  sewers  is  to  drain  the  surface 
of  the  rain  falling  upon  it,  and  the  land  or  sub- 
soil of  the  rain-water  percolating  into  it.  The 
surface-water  from  the  roofs,  areas,  and  yards 
of  the  houses,  and  from  the  streets  and  roads, 
could  be  made,  by  careful  scavenging  (not  the 
slow,  slovenly  way  in  which  it  is  now  intermit- 
tently performed),  to  flow  off  comparatively 
clean.  Local  boards  and  vestries  should  con- 
stantly  employ  men  and  boys,  or  the  able-bodied 
poor,  to  sweep  up  and  remove  the  dirt  and 
mud  as  produced  by  the  traffic,  and  the  offensive 
matters  as  dropped  by  the  horses.  Receptacles 
should  also  be  made  near  the  gullies  for  inter- 
cepting the  detritus  when  it  rains,  instead  of 


allowing  it  to  be  carried  into  the  sewers,  and 
thence,  by  the  reservoirs,  into  the  river.  The 
receptacles  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  every 
other  day, — not  once  a week,  once  a fortnight, 
once  a month,  or  not  at  all,  as  now  obtains. 

But  this  work  would  be  better  done,  and 
cheaper,  by  a well-organised  body,  to  be  called, 
“ The  Metropolitan  Street  Cleansing  Brigade/* 
consisting  of  about  2,000  steady,  diligent  men 
and  lads  to  be  employed  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  morning  till  night  in  sweeping 
up  and  removing  the  dirt  and  horse-droppings  in 
the  streets.  In  some  streets  it  would  suffice  to 
sweep  them  once,  in  others  twice,  and  in  others 
thrice  a day,  according  to  the  traffic.  In  the 
main  thoronghfares  the  sweeping  should  be  con- 
tinuous from  morning  till  night.  For  instance, 
six  men  and  six  lads  distributed  along  Oxford- 
street  and  High  Holborn,  from  the  Marble  Arch 
to  Holborn-bars,  with  a man,  horse,  and  cart 
picking  up  the  dirt,  would  keep  that  extent 
of  main  street,  with  the  side  streets,  in  a tho- 
roughly clean  condition.  The  thousands  of  tons 
of  street  refuse  which  now  pass  into  the  sewers 
and  the  river,  could,  by  collecting  it  thus,  be  sent, 
at  small  cost,  into  the  country  by  the  railways, 
for  the  farmers  to  top-dress  their  land. 

As  by  this  system  little  or  no  dirt  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets,  so  would  there 
be  but  very  little  slop  in  wet  weather,  and  but 
little  dust  in  dry  weather;  and  therefore  fewer 
slop  and  water  carts  would  be  required.  The 
saving  by  this,  together  with  the  saving  by 
keeping  the  street  ddbris  out  of  the  sowers 
and  river,  and  the  revenue  that  would  pro- 
bably be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  manure, 
would  go  far  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  brigade. 
In  any  case,  however,  a small  rate  of  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound  on  all  the  property  of  the 
metropolis,  would  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
defray  its  expenses.  In  the  event  of  a heavy 
fall  of  snow  occurring,  the  brigade  could  be 
called  out  at  once  to  remove  it  fiom  the  main 
streets,  so  that  the  traffic  may  not  be  impeded. 

The  existing  system  of  house  drains  and 
sewers  of  the  metropolis  should  be  used  only 
for  carrying  off  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface, 
and  the  water  percolating  into  the  land  or  sub. 
soil ; and  the  reservoirs  at  the  outfalls  should  be 
used  for  precipitating  the  silt,  sand,  and  rubbish 
that  would  be  bronght  into  them  by  the  sewers 
when  in  flood,  before  the  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  into  the  river.  This  would  save  the  river 
from  pollution  and  its  bed  from  silting  op,  both 
of  which  now  go  on,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
entailing  a large  annual  expenditure  to  remove 
the  deposit,  while  the  present  system  prevails. 
The  deposit  in  the  reservoirs  could  be  spread  on 
the  adjacent  marshes  so  as  to  raise  the  land  to 
the  level  of  the  river  embankments. 

What  is  called  the  main  drainage  has  pro- 
duced  no  useful  result,  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, beyond  the  removal  of  the  sewage  from 
the  part  of  the  river  running  throogh  London. 
By  making  the  outfall  in  another  part  of 
the  river  lower  down,  where  the  sewage  still 
oscillates  with  the  tides,  the  same  mischief  is 
going  on  as  before.  It  was  stated  by  the  engineer 
who  designed  the  work  that  “ the  flow  of  the 
sewage  into  the  river  at  this  part  would  not 
create  a nuisance,”  and  that  “ the  sewage  would 
not  deposit  in  the  river,  because  the  heavier 
matters  would  deposit  In  the  reservoirs,  and  the 
lighter  portions  would  not  precipitate  when  dis- 
charged into,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of,  the 
tides.”  But  these  statemeLts  are  not  borne  out 
by  the  results. 

The  sewage  of  cities  and  towns  should  be 
collected  and  carried  away,  so  that  the  noxions 
gases  generated  by  it  should  be  discharged 
above  the  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  people  live  and  breathe.  This  could  be  done 
by  laying  down  a system  of  main  piping  along 
the  back  or  front  of  the  bouses  separate  from 
the  surface  water-sewers,  with  branch  pipes  laid 
to  the  kitchen  and  scullery  sinks  and  the 
water-closets  in  the  houses,  separate  from  the 
surface  water-drains.  As  these  main  and  branch 
pipes  would  never  be  quite  full  of  sewage,  the 
space  unoccupied  by  the  sewage  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  gases  emanating  from  the  sewage. 
Hence,  to  prevent  the  tfiluvium  from  escaping 
into  the  houses,  all  the  inlets  should  be  provided 
with  syphon  pipes  under  them;  and  ventilating 
pipes,  unconnected  with  the  rain-pipes,  should 
be  continued  from  the  sewage-pipes  above  the 
house-tops,  and  as  far  from  the  attic  windows 
as  possible,  or  connected  with  special  ventilating 
shafts  carried  high  in  the  air. 

In  the  metropolis  it  would  bo  neither  difficult 
nor  expensive  to  lay  down  a separate  system  of 
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sewage  mainB  with  branch  pipes  as  proposed,  as 
•very  many  of  the  former  could  be  laid  along  the 
existing  sewers,  and  most  of  the  latter  into  the 
houses  by  going  jost  under  the  basement  flooring, 
as  the  sewage-sinks  and  the  water-closets  are 
generally  above  the  floor  level. 

Such  a state  of  cleanliness  of  surface,  and 
purity  of  air  and  of  streams,  would  follow  from 
the  full  adoption  of  the  separate  system,  as  are 
unknown  and  unattainable  by  the  combined 
system.  The  only  argument  yet  offered  in 
favour  of  the  latter  method  of  drainage  as 


bo  responsible  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  buildings. 
The  candidates  require  a knowledge  of  the  strength  of  all 
building  materials,  their  nature,  and  the  principles  and 
methods  of  applying  them  to  building  purposes,  the  prices 
of  materials  and  the  value  of  labour  upon  them.  They 
should  understand  architectural  drawing,  and  howto  make 
working  plana  and  specifications,  to  take  out  quantities 
and  estimate  work  to  be  done,  the  measuremeni  of  work 
eseented,  and  abstracling  and  brioging  it  to  bill  io  detail. 
They  should  also  be  capable  of  making  technical  reports 
properly  composed  and  tpeli. 

The  person  to  be  selected  most  not  he  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  nor  more  than  forty.  Due  inquiries  will  bo 
made  as  to  his  character  and  trustworthiness. 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  olfices  of  the  Civil  Service 


tbe  fourteen  men  31.  each,  to  be  paid  them  by 
their  late  employer,  and  each  party  to  bear  his 
own  costs  of  the  reference.  I 


acainst  the  former  is,  that  while  the  latter  re- ! Commission,  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  at  ten  o'clock 
°.  . . • 1 „ ,i__lQTn  nn  tVif.  Kill  .TnW  tirorlmn. 


■quires  only  one  set  of  drains  and  sewers,  the 
former  would  require  two  sets,  which  would 
double  the  expense.  A system,  therefore,  that 
poisons  the  air  and  the  natural  streams,  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  is  cheap,  to  a system  that 
would  keep  the  air  and  the  streams  pure  and 
sweet  beoanse  it  is  dear.  But  it  is  not  a fact 
that  the  separate  system  wonld  cost  much  more 
than  the  other. 


on  the  6th  Jnlv  proximo. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Geobge  Eussell,  Secretary." 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 


Haiile^ool. — In  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  their  masters  to  reduce  the  hours  of  weekly 
In  no  fair  argument  based  on labour  from  59  to  56  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
reason  and  science,  can  the  combined  system  be  ' joiners  employed  by  Messrs.  Lander  & Mellanby, 
defended.  John  Phillips.  | as  also  those  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Walker  & Co., 


THE  NEW  SURVEYOR-ASSISTANT. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  B.  Hope,  who  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  created  anew  office  of"  Surveyor- Assistant 
of  Works,”  Mr.  Ayrton'stated  that  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member  was  founded  upon  some  mis- 
conception. No  new  office  bad  been  created, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  duties 
thrown  upon  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
it  had  become  necessary  to  appoint  an  additional 
He  had  divested  himself  of 


two  firms  in  the  sawn  timber  trade  at  West 
Hartlepool,  have  carried  out  their  threatened 
resolution  to  turn  out,  and  their  example  has 
been  followed  by  most  of  tbe  joiners  employed 
by  Mr.  J.  Tasker  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stockton, 
&c.,  in  the  same  town. 

Folkestone. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  this 
town  have  been  in  agitation  against  a reduction 
of  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  them.  For  tbe  last 
four  years,  some  of  them  have  been  paid  6s.  6d. 
per  day,  and  recently  the  6d.  had  been  struck  off. 
The  masters  declined  to  give  way,  and  the  men 
accepted  the  30s. 

Arbitration  Boards  in  the  Building  Trade. — 


•surveyor,  , 

tbe  patronage  of  the  office,  and  had  fQj.jrjecI  last  year  at  Bristol, 

the  subordinates  in  the  department  to  appear  j connexion  with  tbe  carpenters  and  joiners’ 
before  the  Civil  Service  Cummissioners  for  the  ■ qJ  the  trade,  with  the  view  of  amicably 

purpose  of  ascertaining  who  was  most  fit  for  the  ' aQt,t,ijjjg  disputes  that  might  arise,  has  proved 
vacant  office.  He  was  sorry  to  say  tbat  the  Civil  nse,  according  to  the  local  TiTues.  The 

Service  Commissioners  did  not  report  m favour  jyir.  Lewis  Fry,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

of  any  one  of  the  applicants.  He  then  commu-  although  the  questions  which  have  come 

nicated  with  a society  which  was  commonly  before  it  have  not  been  of  great  difficulty  or  very 
supposed  to  represent  the  architectural  profes-  e^gral  importance,  the  Board  has  been  tbe 
r,r.f  tha  ♦.  at  f PVT  Of  , gf  promoting  amicable  feeling  and  pre 


Standing  out  in  pleasant  contrast  to  thal 
above,  was  the  annual  excursion  of  tbe  firm' 
of  Haigb  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors,  of 
Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last.  About  200  work- 
men, with  their  wives,  together  with  the  heads 
of  the  firm,  and  a number  of  architects  and 
others,  who  were  invited  guests,  started  from 
Lime-street  by  special  train  on  a visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Palace  at  Chatsworth, 
Here,  on  arrival,  they  refreshed  themselves,  when 
they  found  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  bouse 
and  grounds  thrown  open  for  their  inspection. 
The  weather  was  delightfully  fine,  and  the  numer- 
ous tradesmen  present  had  a fine  opportunity  of 
criticizing  the  various  portions  of  the  building  i 
and  furniture,  together  with  the  paintings, ; 
Bonlplnre,  and  books  for  which  the  place  is  cele-' 
brated.  In  the  grounds  a great  nnmber  indulged- 
in  a dance  to  the  music  of  a band  of  juveniles, 
which  accompanied  them  from  Liverpool.  To-: 
wards  evening,  they  were  all  got  together  on  a 
sloping  green  sward,  and  a photograph  was 
taken  of  the  party.  Then  a speech  was  made 
by  the  head  of  tbe  firm,  Mr.  Haigh,  in  which' 
ho  alluded  in  highly  complimentary  terms  to 
one  of  their  foremen,  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  and,  on 
behalf  of  all  present,  be  handed  him  a gold  v/atoh, 
chain,  and  appendages,  of  the  value  of  401.  The 
watch  bears  the  inscription,  " Presented,  at 
Chatsworth,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Co.,  on  their  fourth  annual 
excursion,  by  the  firm,  their  workmen,  and  a 
few  friends,  as  a token  of  respect  and  esteem, 
July  2nd,  1870.” 


eion  j but  the  secretary  replied  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  therefore  had  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  in  the  usual  way,  and  a 
nnmber  of  gentlemen  had  applied,  who  would 
go  before  the  Civil  Service  CommiBsioners  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  of  them  was  moat  quali- 
fied for  the  office. 


STRIKE  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

Sib,— Eindly  insert  in  yonr  next  impression  that  the 
workmen  employed  at  the  stabling  in  erection  for  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  did  not 
strike  against  the  contractors,  but  against  the  clerk  ol 
works,  who  has  since  been  removed  by  the  architect. 

WlI.EIASt  Ce07  SeLVET, 

G eneral  Foreman  on  the  "W  orka 
(For  Messrs.  Langmead  it  Way,  Contractors). 


OFFICIAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
SPELLING. 

Sin, — The  applications  for  the  post  of  Assist- 
ant-Surveyor of  Works  to  Mr.  Ayrton  must 
apparently  have  been  numerous,  since  it  has 
proved  justifiable,  and  of  course  " economical,” 
to  cause  tbe  official  letter  to  be  printed,  a copy 
■of  which  I inclose  you  herewith,  and  from  which 
you  will  find  that,  while  the  “duties  of  the 
appointment  are  to  design  and  superintend  the 
execution  of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  or 
alterations  of  existing  buildings,”  the  gifted 
Assistant-Surveyor  “ should  also  be  capable  of 
making  technical  reports  properly  composed  and 
spelt"  If  such  are  to  be  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Asstsiant-Surveyor,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  the  Surveyor — the  full-blown 
■official  ? 

The  whole  document  is  so  rich  that  you  may 
perhaps  see  fit  to  print  it  in  extenso,  and  thereby 
convey  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  a summary 
of  that  class  of  "knowledge”  which,  we  are 
told,  " the  candidates  require.”  In  all  humility 
I should  have  fancied  it  was  Mr.  Ayrton  who 
“required”  the  class  of  knowledge  which  it 
should  he  the  function  of  his  " Assistant-Sur- 
veyor ” to  plsoe  at  his  c mmai.d. 

Trusting  the  " reign  of  terror  ” in  H.M.’s 
Office  of  Works,  &o.,  may  soon  pass  away,  even 
although  never  to  be  forgotten,  1 am,  Sir, 

A Snappee-up  or  Unconsideeed  Trifles. 

P,S. — I should  add  that  I have  ventured  to 
underline  a few  words  not  underlined  in  the 
original  document. 


venting  misunderstanding.  The  masters  and 
men  have  lately  held  meetings  to  fill  up  vacaucies 
in  the  Board. 

Murderous  Attack  cn  a Non-Unionist. — An 
attack,  by  some  of  the  notorious  Sheffield  savages, 
has  been  made  upon  a non-unionist,  employed 
by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.,  Thorncliffe, 
near  Sheffield.  He  was  assailed  by  four  men, 
kicked  in  a most  brutal  manner,  and  then  thrown 
into  a ditch.  After  this  a largo  stone  was 
dropped  on  bis  head,  scalping  him,  and  render- 
ing him  insensible.  A fatal  termination  to  bis 
sufferiugs  is  considered  inevitable. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Thames  Embankment. — The  Chancellor  of  the 


Oflice  of  Works,  Sc.,  London,  S.W. 

29th  Jane,  1870. 

Sib,— I sm  directed  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works,  Ac-,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour 
application  in  reference  to  the  vacant  appoiutment  ol 
Assistant-Surveyor  of  Works  in  this  deparlmi  nr,  and  1 
am  to  inform  you  that  candidates  for  tbe  olKee  will  be 
required  to  enter  iiito  a competition,  which  will  bo  con- 
dncied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  duties  of  the  appointment  are  to  detign  and  super- 
intend  the  execution  of  new  buildings  and  additions  io  or 
cilterations  of  existing  buddings,  aud  to  superintend  and 


MASTERS  AND  MEN  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

An  interesting  case  of  arbitration  was  decided 
last  week,  in  Liverpool,  by  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  E. 
Whitley,  ex-mayor,  a gentleman  deservedly 
esteemed.  The  award  is  just  published. 

A master  cabinet-maker  in  tbe  town  employed 
a number  of  society  men,  and  by  rules  agreed 
upon  in  1866  three  months’  notice  of  any  change 
in  them  was  to  bo  given  on  either  side,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  piecework.  The  great  hotel  belong- 
ing to  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
in  Lime^street  is  approaching  completion,  and 
tenders  for  furnishing  it  have  been  requested 
from  various  tradesmen  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Abbott,  the  employer  in  question,  called  his  men 
together  to  consult  with  them  as  to  what  prices 
ou»ht  to  be  charged  for  such  work,  for  doing 
which  tbe  leaders  of  the  society  said  he  had 
violated  the  rules.  During  his  absence  from 
town,  the  foreman  engaged  a non-society  man. 
The  society  men  employed  obstructed  him,  and 
refused  to  assist  him  up  with  his  chest.  On  Mr. 
Abbott’s  return,  lie  discharged  tbe  society  men 
in  a body,  aud  erg.aged  non-society  men.  Then 
followed  the  usual  picketing  and  annoyance,  and 
eventually  it  was  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
award  is  : — 

1.  That  the  employer  was  justified  in  consult- 
ing bis  men.  To  hold  the  contrary  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury  to  both  parties, 
in  destroying  confidence,  and  driving  away  trade. 

2.  The  right  to  employ  non-society  men  with 
society  men  cannot  be  denied.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  present  case,  the  master  bad  no 
right  to  require  all  his  men.to  quit  the  society  as 
a condition  of  remaining  with  him  ; and  as  com- 
pensation for  theirdiamissal  the  arbitrator  awards 


Exchequer  declined,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bereafordd 
Hope,  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  Thames! 
Embankment  to  the  purposes  of  a natural  historyl 
museum.  Such  an  appropriation  would  deprive! 
the  ratepayers  of  a large  portion  of  the  landu 
which  -was  to  be  laid  out  as  public  gardens. 

The  Embankment  at  Chelsea.  — Sir  Charlei' 
Dilke  asked  the  honourablemember  for  Bath’i 
when  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  wiLi 
proceed  with  the  Embankment  of  the  Thameil 
at  Chelsea,  pursuant  to  the  Act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  and  if  it  had  yet 
been  determined  whether  the  Embankment 
should  be  faced  with  brick  or  granite.  Sir 
William  Tite  replied  that  the  Embankment  re 
ferred  to  was  a very  large  work,  about  a milejr i 
length,  and  was  intended  to  carry  with  it  thil 
main  sewer.  Tbe  whole  cost  would  be  about) 
250,0001.  A Bill  passed  in  1858  authorising  th(| 
construction  of  the  work;  but  unluckily  tht) 
clause  authorising  tbe  Metropolitau  Board  oil 
Works  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  war:- 
struck  out.  The  consequence  was  that  thej 
could  not  go  on  with  the  work.  In  July,  1869. 
however,  a Bill  was  passed  enabling  the  Metrol 
poUtan  Board  to  borrow  money,  aud  as  soon  aij 
that  was  obtained  it  was  taken  in  hand,  and  somi| 
progress  had  already  been  made.  Great  difficuli 
ties  had,  however,  been  met  with  in  the  purcbasfj 
of  the  property  where  the  work  was  to  be  coni 
structed,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  water  right' 
along  tbe  river.  As  to  tbe  work  itself,  it  wouh' 
be  faced  with  millstone  grit,  so  that  there  wouli 
be  a stone  wall  facing  the  river  instead  of  brick 
He  hoped  that  before  the  expiration  of  two  year 
the  work  would  be  thoroughly  completed. 

New  Refreshment  Rooms  for  the  House. — Mi 
Ayiton  promised  Mr.  Bentinck  that  as  soon  at 
the  committee  appointed  to  improve  the  interna 
arrangements  of  the  House  could  come  to  term; 
with  tbe  Black  Rod  Committee  of  tbe  House  o' 
Lords,  a plan  which  lie  (Mr.  Ayrton)  had  sub) 
mitted  to  the  former  committee,  would  be  carrier;! 
out,  and  the  now  refreshment  rooms  erectec’i 
The  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  thi 
committee  of  last  session  would  have  entailed  a:i 
expense  of  2i,000Z.  The  plan  now  before  tb| 
committee  bad  been  prepared  by  an  officer  of  tb 
department  of  works. 
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Metropolitan  Sewage. — la  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Howard,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  the  company  esta- 
blished some  years  ago  for  utilifling  the  sewage 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames  for  irrigation 
parposea  had  done  little  beyond  receiving  the 
money  of  the  public.  The  company  should,  of 
course,  bear  its  own  loss.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  were  endeavouring  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  doubt  the  company  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fulfil  its  obligations.  The  question  of 
sewage  as  regarded  the  metropolis  was  an 
enormous  one,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  local  authorities. 

The  New  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  and 
Parliament-street.  — In  reply  to  questions,  Mr. 
Ayrton  said,  the  building  of  the  new  Home 
and  Colonial  Oflices  would  be  proceeded  with 
as  soon  as  the  Government  had  given  the 
necessary  sanction  to  the  plan.  The  decision 
did  uot  rest  with  him.  The  plan  and  estimates 
were  now  under  consideration,  and  ho  expected 
that  a decision  would  bo  come  to  in  a very  few 
days.  With  respect  to  the  progress  in  purchasing 
the  houses,  for  which  the  sanction  of  Purliament 
had  been  given,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  Parliament-street,  a duty  which  must 
be  left  to  local  authority.  The  houses  were  to 
be  purchased  for  the  site  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  offices.  They  would  not  be  pulled  down 
till  the  actual  necessity  arose. 


OPENING  OF  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR 
SEAMEN’S  CHILDREN. 

At  Wellolose-square,  in  the  east  of  London, 
new  schools  for  the  children  of  seamen  and 
others,  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Dock-street,  Whitechapel,  were  opened  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  30bh  ult. 
The  schools  occupy  the  centre  of  the  square. 
The  site  was,  until  lately,  fur  nearly  200  years, 
occupied  by  the  church  for  Danish  seamen,  and 
was  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The 
cost  of  building  is  4, 8901.,  and  fittings  and  other 
oharges  about  6001.,  making  the  total  5,4901. 
The  contributions  received  or  promised  from  the 
public  in  aid  of  this  work  amount  to  3,4001. 

The  now  school  will  accommodate,  for  train- 
ing  and  instruction,  about  600  obildreu, — 150 
ooys  and  150  girls, — besides  300  infant  school 
children.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  building 
baa  a tower  in  which  is  a firat-elass  clock,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Fairer,  of  Bond-street,  wiih  illu- 
minated dials,  and  all  the  best  modern  improve- 
ments. There  are  residences  for  two  masters 
and  two  mistresses,  and  a covered  recreation 
ground.  The  architects  of  the  edifice  were 
Messrs.  Greatorex  & Co.  The  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess were  addressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing by  the  vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dock-street,  the 
Eev.  D.  Greatorex. 


METROPOLITAN  APPROACHES,— LAW 
COURTS  AND  NORTH. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  June  25th  appeared 
an  article  defining  the  line  of  a proposed  new 
street  from  Norfolk-street,  in  the  Strand,  to 
North  London,  cutting  through  Holywell  and 
Wych  Streets,  Clare  Market,  and  Portugal- 
street,  into  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  thc-nce  by  a curve,  through  Gate-street,  into 
High  llolborn,  to  some  point  between  Kiugsgate- 
street  and  Souibamptou-row  (King-street,  as  we 
knew  it  in  our  early  days).  I would  venture  to 
suggest  what  I think  a much  better  line,  and 
less  costly. 

I would  start  from  the  Embankment,  taking 
down  Sirand-Iane  (chiefly  brothels),  leaving 
King’s  College-buildings  to  form  the  western 
line  of  the  new  street  j St.  Mary’s  Church  and 
NewcasUe-street  (wide)  would  face  the  opening 
thus  made.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  street  1 
would  cut  through  the  fork  made  by  the  junction 
of  Houghton-street  and  Stanhope-street,  through 
Clare  Market,  Duke-street  (skirting  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  but  not  infringing  upon  it),  the 
stables  and  back  slums,  at  the  rear  of  the 
western  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  into  Groat 
Queen-street,  facing  Little  Queen-street. 

From  here  the  route  to  Camden  Town,  Hamp- 
stead, and  Highgate,  passing  the  great  railways 
and  clearing  stations,  would  be  almost  as  the 
crow  flies,  with  the  thoroughfare  ready  made, 
except  so  far  as  to  the  cost  of  removing  some 
cigar  shops  and  night  homes  at  the  north  end  of, 
and  to  widen,  Little  Queen-street,  and  one  or  two 
respectable  tradesmen’s  houses  forming  the 
corner  into  Hoiborn  (one  only,  1 think). 

It  id  rumoured  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 


lawyers  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
would  object  to  tbeir  roadway  as  the  lino. 

Another  most  convenient  public  road  to  relieve 
the  present,  and  add  considerably  to  the  value 
of  my  proposed  road,  would  be  to  take  down 
the  west  side  of  Great  Turnstile,  and  alter  the 
footway  (not  a rond),  into  the  width  of,  and  in 
line  with,  Newman’s-row),  making  it  a road  for 
carriages.  This  would  serve  as  a great  relief  to 
the  locality,  for  although  there  ore  many  courts 
and  passages  in  High  Hoiborn,  there  is  no  direct 
street  to  the  Strand  between  Chancery-lane 
and  Drury-lane,  and  on  Monday  afternoon,  we 
had  a painful  proof  of  the  necessity  of  some 
additional  outlets  when  our  great  thoroughfare 
was  blocked  for  repaving,  and  the  passage  of 
carriages  shunted  by  the  police  into  such  few 
narrow  streets  as  are  beyond  either  of  these 
boundaries. 

I will  leave  the  estimate  of  cost  to  a more 
skilled  man ; but  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
cutting  through  Gate-street  and  H'gh  Hoiborn, 
to  form  a curve  to  Southampton-row,  would  be 
found  much  more  expensive  than  the  line  1 have 
suggested,  and  certainly  would  not  be  so  direct 
from  north  to  south.  The  only  difficulty  that  I 
can  see,  and  which  would  apply  to  both  plans,  is 
whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford  could  be  induced 
to  remove  the  bar  or  gate  in  Upper  ‘Woburn- 
place.  E.  B. 


MAGISTRATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
ACTS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  bring  under  your  notice 
what  I conceive  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  certain  oases  under  the  Local 
Government  Acts,  and  having  special  reference 
to  builders  as  a class. 

Proceedings  are  frequently  taken  before  the 
magistrates  for  alleged  breaches  of  building  and 
other  by-laws,  and  the  anomaly  I allude  to  is 
this : it  often  happens  in  this  borough  (Ports- 
mouth) that  such  cases  are  decided  by  the  mayor, 
and  two  or  three  aldermen,  also  magistrates — 
that  is,  the  chairman,  and  two  or  three  members 
of  the  Local  Government  Board — the  very  body 
which  has  laid  the  information.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  magistrates  must  indorse  the  opinion 
they  held  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Local 
Board,  or  stultify  themselves  by  holding  a con- 
trary one  on  tbo  bench  upon  a recapitulation  of 
the  evidence,  which  is,  of  course,  that  of  their 
own  office!  s,  whom  they  are  bound  to  uphold  j 
and  the  defendant  feels  that  he  only  responds  to 
the  summons  as  an  expenditure  of  time  aud 
money  to  fiod  a judgment  already  passed,  con- 
firmed. 

I do  not  for  one  moment  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  prosecutions  are  unnecessary,  or  the 
decisions  unfair.  I do  not  complain  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  system  under  which  such  a 
state  of  things  can  exist,  and  which  tends  to 
frustrate  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Health  of 
Towns  Acta  by  provoking  evasions  of  the  law. 

A Builder. 

***  These  observations  deserve  consideration. 


BARNES’S  HOME,  HEATON. 

The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  the 
new  industrial  school  at  Heaton  Mersey,  to  be 
known  as  Barnes’s  Home. 

The  school  will  bo  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  the  Ardwick  Industrial  Schools,  and  will 
be  capable  of  accommodating  200  children. 
Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  who  has  long  been  a friend 
of  the  Ardwick  Schools,  has  undertaken  to  bear 
the  whole  expense  of  building  aud  furnishing  the 
new  schools  and  the  purchase  of  a few  acres  of 
land  adjoining,  which  will  be  made  use  of  for 
gardening  and  farming  purposes.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  12,0001.  The  new  schools  will  be 
erected  on  an  elevated  plot  of  land  on  the  Bank 
Hall  estate.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
total  frontage  will  be  196  ft.,  and  the  depth 
242  ft.  The  central  part  of  the  building  will  be 
three  stories  high,  with  side  wings  two  stories 
high,  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressing.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  front  elevation  of  the 
central  part  of  the  building  is  a tower  with 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  a clock  having  a 
dial  on  four  sides,  surmounted  with  a slated 
spire,  the  total  height  of  which  will  be  111  ft. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  under  the  clock- 
tower,  leading  to  a hall,  thence  to  a corridor 
running  right  and  left  the  full  length  of  the  build- 
ing. There  will  bo  accommodation  for  200  boys, 
with  resident  masters,  assisteuts,  servants,  aud 
residence  for  the  governor  and  matron.  Theground 


plan  contains  two  schoolrooms,  each  40  ft.  by 
24  ft,,  designed  as  wings,  series  of  class-rooms, 
and  masters’ rooms  3 the  chapel  and  dining-hall, 
60  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  23  ft.  high,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  the  school  kitchen,  cooking  apparatus, 
bakehouse,  and  boiler-house,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  playground,  leaving  a wide  space 
between  the  right  and  left  wing  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  children.  The  building  will  be  heated 
by  means  of  steam  pipes.  At  tbo  back  of  the 
school  premises  are  the  farm  buildings.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Thomas  Clay  & Sons,  of 
Manchester  and  Audenshaw;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Pinchbeck,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  under 
whose  direction  and  supervision  the  work  will  bo 
carried  out. 


PRESERVATION  OF  CAST-IRON  WATER. 
PIPES. 

In  1858  the  cast-iron  pipes  carrying  the 
Cochituate  water  from  Boston  to  South  Boston, 
were  treated  with  a preparation  from  coal 
tar,  known  as  Dr.  Smith’s  process,  and  the 
result  has  been  so  favourable,  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  that  it  has  been  permanently 
adopted  by  the  Cochituate  Water  Board,  and  by 
the  managers  of  other  waterworks  throughout 
the  States,  where  the  material  used  for  pipe  is 
cast-iron.  The  pipes  laid  in  1858  were  taken  up 
and  examined,  after  ten  years’  use,  and  were 
found  nearly  free  from  rust  or  ocherous  accre- 
tions. The  varnish  or  pitch  is  made  from  coal 
tar,  distilled  until  all  the  naphtha  is  removed, 
the  matt  rial  deodorized,  and  tho  pitch  reduced 
to  about  the  consistency  of  wax  or  very  thick 
molasses.  The  pitch  must  be  heated  to  300  deg. 
Fah.  during  the  dipping.  Fresh  pitch  must  be 
frequently  added,  and  at  least  8 per  cent,  of 
heavy  linseed  oil  with  the  pitch.  Each  casting 
is  kept  immersed  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes,  or  until  it  attains  the  temperature  of 
300  deg.  Fah.  The  coating  must  be  tenacious 
when  cold,  and  not  brittle,  nor  disposed  to 
scale  off. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Sir, — One  leisure  day  I resolved  to  explore 
the  Southern  Embankment.  I passed  the  mag- 
nificent hospital  (or  rather  half  a dozen  linked), 
and  found  the  Embankment  terminate  in  a 
miserable  cow-shed,  and  there  end  in  smoke, 
from  a number  of  conical  craters, — i e.,  pot- 
tery volcanoes  belching  forth  volumes  of 
sulphurous  vapour,  enough  to  choke  a black. 
There  are  some  eligible  sites  to  let  for  bacon- 
smokers,  haddock-dryers,  blacking-makers,  or 
for  a sweeps’  asylum.  Gas-works  seem  to  thrive 
here, — three  on  this  side  and  two  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  The  South-Western  Railway  runs 
through  tho  gas-works  over  the  retorts,  and 
loithin  a few  feet  of  the  huge  gasometers.  If 
trains  hale  here,  passengers  get  it  hot  and  strong, 
and  muet'not  make  light  of  it.  Next  to  one  gas- 
yard  I observed  a firework  manufactory  cheek 
by  jowl,  also  a glass-blower’s  fiery-furnace  shaft 
within  a few  feet  of  receivers.  In  this  odorife- 
rous region,  soap-boilers,  candle-makers,  bone- 
ernshers,  manure-dealers,  varnihh.burners,  and 
chemical  works  abound.  It  is  well  St.  Thomas’s- 
Hospital  is  near]  the  poisoned  poor  will  not 
have  far  to  stagger.  The  hospital  governors 
eccm  to  anticipate  hosts  of  patients  by  tho 
number  and  extent  of  noble  buildings.  While 
commending  their  institution  and  intentions, 
may  their  expectations  be  not  realised. 

E.  T. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Sir, — I am  very  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  free 
public  libraries  so  ably  urged  by  my  fellow  crafts- 
man, a lord  of  the  linen  apron,  “ Jack  Plane.” 
It  is  constantly  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
metropolis  of  this  kingdom  lags  behind  even 
third  or  fourth  rate  towns  in  the  adoption  of  any 
improvement.  Why  this  is  so,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  prove  5 but  it  is,  I think,  likely  to  remain 
BO  until  the  great  unwieldy  aggregation  shall  be 
resolved  into  manageable  sections,  in  which  the 
individual  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  multitude  as 
now,  but  shall  feel,  as  a soldier  in  a great  army 
feels,  that  his  services  and  abilities  are  necessary 
to  the  successful  advancement  of  the  whole. 
When  such  a time  comes,  we  shall  have  free 
public  libraries  in  London  supported  by  the  rate- 
payers, but,  in  tny  opinion,  not  till  then.  Let  no- 
one  hope,  however,  to  get  the  assistance  of  the 
shopkeeping  class  as  a body  towards  such  an 
object.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have 
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out-voted  in  many  places  those  whose  minda  havo 
been  bent  upon  thoir  establiahment.  The 
opposition  is  in  every  case  made  by  that  class, 
while  all  others  cheerfully  support  the  proposi- 
tion. Nor  do  they  partake  of  the  feast  even 
when  it  is  provided  for  them.  During  the  last 
two  years  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  Liverpool.  I 
have  been  a constant  reader  at  the  Free  Public 
Library  there,  and  I confidently  affirm  that  if 
readers  of  all  other  classes  were  excluded,  the 
benches  would  be  empty. 

Let  not  my  brothers  in  London  lose  heart, 
however  : rather  let  them  “ Pray,  that  come  io 
may,  as  come  it  will,  for  a’  that,”  and  show  to 
the  obstructors  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that 
they  abundantly  employ  the  means  they  now 
possess  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation, 
so  shall  they  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
boon  when  it  comes.  E.  G. 


THE  LIGHT  AND  AIR  QUESTION. 

ADAMSON  1).  CATTY. 

The  plaintifts  in  this  case  (before  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Sir  W.  M.  James),  Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Waugh,  were  owners,  as  joint  tenants,  of  a large 
warehouse  at  the  corner  of  York-street  and 
Velvet-street,  Manchester,  and  the  bill  was  filed 
against  Mr.  Gatty,  the  owner  of  a neighbouring 
warehouse,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  from 
erecting  a warehouse  or  building  upon  his  pre- 
mises in  such  a manner  as  to  darken  or  obstruct 
the  free  access  of  light  to  the  windows  of  the 
plaintiffs’  warehouse,  as  such  access  was  enjoyed 
previously  to  the  taking  down  of  the  buildings 
and  erections  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
defendant’s  ground  opposite  to  the  plaintiff’s 
warehonse. 

The  evidence  went  on  to  show  that  the  former  building 
on  the  det'eodaufa  ground  was  36  ft.  high,  and  60  ft.  away 
from  the  plaintill's'  premises,  whereas  the  new  building 
was  about  65  ft.  high  and  only  40  ft.  away  from  the 
ptniotifi's’  warehouse.  It  was  contended  that  the  plaintiffs 
bad  a right  to  the  same  amount  of  light  which  they  had 
always  enjoyed. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  entirely  dissented  from  the 
theory  that  the  plaintiffs  had  a right  to  the  exact  amount 
of  light  which  had  always  come  to  their  premises,  as  if 
they  had  an  absolute  property  in  the  light.  The  plaintiffs’ 
right  to  light  was  an  easement  over  his  neighbour’s  pro- 
perty for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  house,  but  ibis  court 
would  not  interlere  on  behalf  of  this  right,  except  where 
a court  of  law  would  give  suhstanlial  damages  for  the 
injury  sustained.  It  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiffs  to 
show  that  there  was  a deprivation  of  and  an  interference 
with  his  enjoyment  of  his  house.  Suppose  a man  had  a 
coal-cellar,  and  half  the  I'ght  was  tuten  away  by  an 
adjoining  building,  still  there  would  be  no  gionud  for 
complaint  if  there  was  sutlicient  light  left  for  the  uses  to 
which  the  cellar  was  applied.  There  must  be  a substantial 
interference  with  the  plaintiffs’  enjoyment.  In  this  case, 
it  appeared  from  the  evidence^  that  the  table  on  which 
the  plaintiff  exhibited  his  goo’ds  received  as  much  light 
now  as  it  did  before,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rest  of  the  room  was  rendered  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
eloring  of  the  goods.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
should  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  con- 
tiouing  the  erection  of  his  building  j but  there  might  bo  a 
caie,  when  the  building  was  completed,  for  compensation. 
He  should,  therefore,  refuse  the  injunction,  and  the 
plaintiffs  could  apply  at  a later  period  if  they  could  prove 
eubstantial  injury. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

An  action,  Farrall  v.  Vincent,  1 1 recover  39L  I's., 
balance  of  account  for  plans  and  superintending  buildings 
at  Sherborne,  has  been  tried  at  the  Somerset  County 
Court,  Yeovil.  Blaintiffis  Mr.  C.  E.  Farrall,  late  of  Sher- 
borne, architect  and  surveyor  ; and  the  defendant  is  Mr. 
J.  Vincent,  innkeeper,  of  that  place. 

Plaintill'  said  he  was  first  requested  by  the  defendant  to 
make  a plan  of  a coltsge,  for  which  be  charged  If.  Is. 
He  also  prepared  a plan  of  a new  house  for  defendant,  to 
be  laid  nclore  the  Board  of  Health;  but,  as  defendant 
could  not  come  to  terms  with  them  for  ihe  land  tbatwould 
be  given  op,  he  was  reqnested  to  make  more  plana.  The 
agreement  was  that  he  was  to  have  6 per  cent,  upon  the 
ouilay,  which  was  to  include  his  charge  for  drawings  and 
superintendence.  "When  the  work  had  progressed  as  far 
as  the  arches  of  the  iirst-lloor  windows,  there  was  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Digby’s  agents  that  the  building 
should  be  put  back,  so  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  railway  station. 
Defendant  asked  him  to  let  him  know  the  amount  of  bis 
account.  He  sent  in  a bill  for  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
cf  the  contract,  as  that  was  the  usual  charge  for  preparing 
the  drawings,  and  charged  If.  a week  for  the  time  he  had 
superintended  the  building,— seven  weeks.  No  objection 
was  made  to  his  charges.  He  was  then  requested  to  pre- 
pare a revised  plan  for  the  building,  and  it  had  since  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  that  plan  by  Messrs.  Caines  4 
Croad,  of  Sherborne,  builders.  His  present  claim  was 
Sfif.  17b  , hot  that  included  money  paid  for  stamps  aud 
other  things.  He  did  not  know  how  defendant  arrived  at 
the  amount  paid  into  court  (Ilf.  lOs  ).  His  valuation  had 
never  been  objected  to,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  account 
bad  been  settled  since  be  left  Sherborne.  He  had  re- 
ceived hOf.  on  account,  in  addition  to  the  amount  now 
claimed. 

Mr.  George  H.  Crickmay,  architect  and  surveyor,  Wey- 
mouth, as  a witness  for  plaintiff,  said  the  charges  were 
less  than  usual.  The  charges  on  the  vanoaa  plans  were 
referred  to  at  some  length. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Benson,  architect  and  surveyor,  Yeovil,  said 

he  charges  made  in  plaintill  ’s  bill  were  very  reasonable. 
He  considered  that  plaintiff  was  perfectly  justified  in 


charging  for  the  time ' occupied  in  superintending  the 
work  (as  he  had  to  be  present  all  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  on  old  foundations),  which  was  afterwards 
stopped,  instead  of  simply  charging  24  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  expended.  The  first  part  of  the  work  was  the  most 
important,  and  required  the  most  careful  supervision. 

Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  architect  and  surveyor,  Sherborne, 
said  he  considered  that  his  brother  was  perfectly  justified 
in  charging  ;for  the  time  bo  expended  in  superintending 
the  building,  as  the  foundations  required  unusual  attention. 

Mr.  George  Croad,  builder,  said  defendant  asked  him, 
last  week,  to  taka  160f.  to  settle  his  claim  for  3111.  He 
had  since  received  ItOf.  in  notes  and  a bill  for  1051.  He 
did  not  know  how  defendant  arrived  at  the  amount 
offered;  but  he  believed  he  had  consulted  Mr.  Chant, 
builder,  Yeovil.  There  was  a forfeit  of  about  6Cf.  on  the 
contract,  as  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  proper  time. 
He  took  this  into  account;  and,  as  defendant  threatened 
to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  assizes,  he  took  the  amount 
offered,  in  order  to  get  a settlement.  Mr.  Farrall  was  at 
the  building  nearly  all  day  long  during  the  erection  of  the 
first  house  on  the  old  fouudatiou. 

Mr.  Caines  gave  similar  evidonco. 

For  defendant,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chant,  builder  and  sur- 
veyor, Yeovil,  said  he  considered  the  charges  rather  high. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  for  an  architect  to  charge 
for  time  and  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  works.  Ho  thought 
6 per  cent,  ample  payment  for  plaiutiff''8  trouble. 

Fluiutiff  produced  a lettar,  in  which  defendant  had 
admitted  several  items  of  the  account,  and  promised 
payment. 

The  Judge  allowed  51.  as  a srfiicient  sum  for  superin- 
tending the  work,  and  deducted  15a.  from  the  charges  for 
prcpaiing  plans.  Judgment  for  371.  2s.  aud  coats. 


CATHEDRAL  ORGANS. 

Sir, — I quite  agree  ■with  the  objection  made 
to  cutting  up  Salisbury  organ.  With  reference 
to  your  comment,  it  is  one  thing  to  divide  an 
ordinary  pariBh-churoh  organ  into  two  halves 
(in  All  Saints’,  Liverpool,  that  was  done  in  order 
to  get  a “Decani  & Cantoris”  organ  to  play 
antiphonally  with  the  choir),  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  split  up  a great  organ  such  as  they  are 
now  placing  in  oar  cathedrals  into  several  parts, 
and  p'ant  them  up  and  down  the  place  in  the  way 
Mr.  Scott  proposes,  as  far  as  I understand  him. 
If  you  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  stalls  in  a 
cathedral,  it  would  not  improve  your  devotions  to 
find  a big  pedal-pipe  suddenly  exploding  close 
behind  yon,  and  then  to  hear  the  next  note  some 
30  fc.  off,  opposite  you,  and  the  treble-pipes  at 
the  same  time  singing  out  from  the  triforium  ! 
It  would  not  do,  lasBure  you ; and  if  I wereorganist 
at  a cathedral,  I would  raise  heaven  and  earth 
before  I would  let  my  organ  be  treated  so. 

S. 


TENDERS. 

Sib,— The  following  will  interest  a great  many  of  your 
readers,  as  showing  one  of  ihe  causes  of  the  wide  tenders 
often  seen  in  builders’  contracts.  I,  wiih  six  others,  waa 
asked  to  give  a price  for  house,  stable,  and  greenhonae, 
a few  miles  from  town  ; lithographed  quantities  being 
supplied  to  each  of  ua,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
party  (culled  in  your  list  of  tenders  an  architect)  opened 
the  different  estimates,  when  they  showed  a difference  of 
22iJZ.  in  about  l,6O0L  The  estimate  of  the  lowest  but  one 
was  accepted,  since  which  it  has  turned  out  that  the 
accepted  one  and  another  were  selected  as  the  desirable 
parties  to  have  the  job  ; and  their  lithographed  quantities 
showed  22  rods ; but  the  other  four  of  us  were  very  kindly 
treated  to  32,rod8.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  at 
tho  bottom  of  this  lettet,  in  your  next  issue,  whether 
there  is  any  way  in  which  the  parties  could  be  made  to 
pay  for  our  wasted  energy  and  for  their  dishonourable 
conduct  to  all  concerned,  besides  exposing  them  to  scorn. 

Onb  or  THS  Focb. 

*»*  Sorely  our  correspondent  must  be  in  error.  The 
transaction  seems  so  stupid,  as  well  as  wrong.  Have  the 
quantities  since  been  cheeked?— Ed. 


SAFE! 

A PLEAS.VNT  word  that; — the  certainty  of 
it  worth  any  money ; a dangerons  word  when 
belief  in  it  is  entertained  without  good  grounds. 
Safes  that  are  unsafe  are  common  enough  ; safes 
that  really  are  safe  are  much  less  so.  Mr. 
Streeter,  of  Condnit-street,  has  done  bis  best  to 
obtain  one  that  is  safe  ; and  Messrs.  Chatwood, 
who  erected  it,  have  guaranteed,  under  a heavy 
penalty,  that  by  no  portable  appliance  can  an 
opening  large  enongh  to  give  admission,  be 
operated  in  either  side  of  their  safe  in  leas  than 
forty-eight  hours  ; in  front  in  not  leas  than  a 
week;  and  the  concrete  would  take  at  least 
some  twenty-four  hours  to  work  through.  So 
that  a burglar  would  have  to  be  at  work  at  the 
weake&tpoint  seventy-two.hours,  unobserved,  be- 
fore entrance  was  possible.  The  size  of  the  safe  is 
remarkable,  the  length  being  15  ft.,  width  9 ft., 
height  9 ft.  6 in., and  the  door  is  18  in.  in  thickness. 
The  safe  is  not  only  secnroly  bedded  in  concrete, 
and  80  built  into  the  premises  as  to  be  proof 
against  a long  amount  of  burglars’  labours,  but 
the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a cistern  of  pneumatic 
chambers,  the  air  in  which  presses  upon  and 
sustains  a column  of  coloured  water  in  a gauge- 
tube  placed  outside  in  full  view.  This  envelope, 
which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Tobin,  well  known 


in  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  i 
gives  warning  of  any  operations  in  progress,  and  j 
affords  the  means  of  detecting  the  precise  por- 
tion under  attack.  The  total  weight  of  the  safe 
is  more  than  50  tons.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
Mr.  Streeter  may  say — Safe  ! 


GLASS  WALLS. 

Among  the  novelties  in  garden  arrangements 
Mr.  Beard,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  recently 
patented  a system  of  erecting  walls  of  glass. 
These  walls  are  formed  of  grooved  T iron. 
Stands  of  the  required  height,  are  fixed  at  four  : 
or  five  feet  apart  into  a foundation  of  brickwork,  , 
atone,  or  blocks  of  wood,  and  bound  together  at 
the  top  by  a coping  which  projects  3 in.  on  each  ; 
side.  Into  the  grooves  rough  plate  glass  is 
placed,  being  held  in  position  by  a packing  of  I 
felt,  the  slabs  being  butt-jointed ; and  thus,  i 
when  the  coping  is  put  on,  the  work  is  complete.  : 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  arrange-  : 
ment  and  construction  of  these  walls,  and  they  ; 
are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  appearance. 
They  are  open  to  objections,  bat  may  bo  useful  I 
under  some  circumstances.  i 


CIIURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  I 

Maidenhead. — The  dedication  of  the  tower  of  '' 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  Maidenhead,  has  taken 
place.  The  completion  of  this  spaciona  church,  i 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  on  Thursday, 
August  23rd,  1866,  was  thus  appropriately  con- 
aommsted.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early  f 
English  style  of  architecture,  the  material  being  \ 
freestone,  from  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire.  The 
dressing  is  of  Box-ground  Bath  stone  on  the  I 
exterior,  and  Corsham  Down  stone  in  the  in  i 
terior.  Mr.  G.  B.  Clarke,  of  London,  is  the  ; 
architect,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Eldersfield,  Wor- 
cester, the  builder.  The  entire  cost  has  been 
3,5001.  The  tower  is  built  to  correspond  with  the  > 
church  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ; 
It  consists  of  a ground  floor  open  to  the  church, 
a rint^ing-loft,  clock-stage,  and  belfry.  The 
latter^has  two  lancet  lights,  with  louvres  on  ; 
each  of  the  four  eides,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  : 
' enriched  and  corbelled  cornice,  and  a pointed  I 
slate  roof  similar  to  those  frequently  seen  in  i 
Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France.  The  : 
contract  was  1,2001.,  and  has  been  carried  out  1 
by  Mr.  Price,  of  Maidenhead. 

Lydeard  St.  Lawrence. — Tho  work  of  church 
restoration  in  Somersetshire  has  remarkably  pro-  • 
greased  of  late.  The  parish  ohuroh  of  Lydeard  I 
St.  Lawrence  (a  village  about  seven  or  eight  , 

miles  from  Taunton)  has  been  styled  in  past  i 

times  the  “ cathedral  of  West  Somerset;”  and  i 
its  restoration  and  reparation  may  therefore  be  | 
considered  as  of  considerable  importance.  The  I 
restoration  waa  commenced  in  September,  1869, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Giles,  architect, 
London ; a contract  of  1,1601.  being  taken  by 
Mr.  8.  Sbewbrooks,  builder,  Taunton.  This 
amount,  however,  has  been  exceeded  in  conse- 
quence of  new  roofs  being  required  instead  of 
repairs  to  the  old,  and  the  sum  at  present 
expended  is  1,4001.  The  new  roofs  are  of  open 
deal  timbers  stained,  and  covered  with  slate ; 
the  floors  and  benches  throughout  the  church 
are  also  new,  and  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
hi"h  square  box-pews  has  materially  increased 
the  sitting  accommodation.  A gallery,  which 
blocked  up  the  western  window  and  hid  the  arch 
of  the  tower,  has  also  been  removed.  The  arcade 
dividing  the  nave  and  north  aislo  having  been 
thrust  out  of  upright  by  the  weight  of  the  old 
roofs,  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Tbe 
parapets  and  other  masonry  on  the  exterior  of 
tbe  church  have  been  repaired.  The  pillars 
have  been  cleaned  of  limewash,  and  tbe  walls 
fresh  plastered  a dark  stone  colour.  The  stone 
tracery  of  tbe  windows  is  being  restored,  and 
glazed  in  diamond-shaped  panes  of  cathedral- 
tinted  glass.  In  tho  body’of  the  church  most  of 
the  old  carved  oak  bench-ends  and  some  framing 
which  is  also  carved  have  been  preserved  and 
re-used  ; the  new  seats  and  framing  being  con- 
atrncted  of  deal  and  oak.  The  chancel  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  There  are  several 
important  items  of  restoration  which  cannot  be 
carried  until  a further  sum  of  400Z.  or  500Z.  be 
raised.  Chief  of  these  is  the  tower,  at  present 
covered  with  a coating  of  rough-cast,  which  it 
is  desired  to  remove  and  properly  point  the 
stonework ; and  the  belfry  is  also  in  a dan- 
gerous state.  One  of  the  bells  fell  down  about 
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twelTe  months  ago  and  was  smashed.  The  two 
poi'cbea — which  form  a distinctive  feature  of  the 
bailding — require  repairs.  The  design  also 
included  the  building  of  a new  vestry  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel, 

Middlesbro'. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  erected  in  Middlesbro’,  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Austin  & Johnson,  of  Newcastle,  has 
been  laid.  The  site  is  in  Newport-road,  and  the 
edifice,  estimated  to  cost  5,500h,  will  have 
accommodation  for  500  persons. 

Camberwell,  Sumy.  — A new  church  (St. 
James’s)  has  been  erected  in  the  Knatohbull-road, 
at  Camberwell,  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  27th  June.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  the  Geometrical.  The 
walling  is  of  Kentish  rag  dropped  coursed  work, 
with  quoins,  windows,  and  decorations  of  Bath 
stone.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  50  ft. 
high,  to  ridge  of  roof,  30  ft,  in  width,  and  88  ft. 
in  length  j north  and  south  aisles,  15  ft.  wide, 
and  small  north  and  south  transepts.  The 
vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  large, 
being  intended  for  meetings  and  classes,  and  the 
organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  is  of  similar 
dimensions.  The  chancel  is  24  ft.  in  width  and 
30  ft.  in  length,  with  an  apsidal  termination,  and 
is  lighted  by  five  two-ligbt  traceried  windows. 
The  nave  arcade  is  composed  of  five  moulded 
arches,  carried  on  circular  stone  shafts,  and  the 
clearstory  consists  of  a series  of  oiroular  windows, 
filled  in  with  tracery.  The  roofs  are  of  deal 
throughout,  left  in  its  natural  state.  The 
chancel  and  passages  of  the  church'  arc  paved 
with  tiles.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  both  of  Caen 
stone,  the  latter  beingrichly  carved.  The  tower, 
65  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  75  ft. 
high,  of  wrought  Bath  stone.  It  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  is  built  ogaiust  the 
aisle  wall,  the  lower  part  being  used  as  a porch. 
The  chnroh  is  designed  to  accommodate  780 
persons  on  the  floor,  exclusive  of  chancel.  The 
building  is  lighted  by  standards,  12  ft.  high, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  nave  arches, 
and  in  the  transept  and  chancel.  The  church 
has  been  built,  and  the  whole  cost  thereof  borne, 
by  Mr.  James  L.  Minet  j the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington  ; and  the  architect 
Mr.  George  Low,  of  Basinghall-street.  The  hot- 
water  apparatus  was  by  Mr.  T.  Wontner  Smith  ; 
the  carving,  well  executed,  by  Herley  & Abbey ; 
the  gas-lighting  by  Mr.  Cowan  ; and  the  organ 
by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building  was  about  7,500L 

8^l1rey-sq^lare,  Old  Kent-road. — The  church  of 
All  Saints,  Newington,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  27Lh  of  April,  1869.  The  cause  of  the  fire 
was  never  ascertained.  It  has  now  been 
restored  in  its  former  style  j and,  through  liberal 
donations,  the  tower  and  spire  have  been  com- 
pleted as  originally  ccntemplated.  The  vestry 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  an  organ 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Beviugtou  & Son. 
The  church  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
(at  the  side  aisles  for  organ  and  vestry  or 
robiug-room),  tower,  and  lofty  spire,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  tower  forma  the  principal  entrance.  The 
nave  is  80  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  and  48  ft.  high, 
lighted  by  seven  clearstory  windows.  The  north 
and  south  aisles  are  13  ft.  wide ; the  chancel  is 
32  ft.  deep,  22  ft.  wide,  and  39  ft.  high ; the 
tower  and  spire  are  116  ft.  high.  Mr.  Downs 
was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  H.  Parris  the  architect. 
The  cost  of  rebuilding,  including  the  spire  and 
fittings,  has  been  4,900J.  towards  which  abont 
4',7001.  have  been  obtained  from  insurance  and 
sabacriptions.  A wall  to  enclose  the  site  is  said 
to  be  needed  ; this,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
500J.,  80  that  7001.  are  still  required  to  complete 
the  restoration.  The  churoh  contains  800  sit- 
tings, all  of  which  are  free  and  unappropriated. 
The  district  has  a population  of  8,000  persons, 
who  are  generally  poor.  The  edifice  has  been 
consecrated  and  opened  for  divine  service. 

Cradley,near  Great  Malvern. — Last  year  Crad- 
ley  Chnroh  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  the  rector,  at  a 
cost  of  over  1,0001.  That  part  of  the  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Lon- 
don, the  new  work  being  in  the  Decorated  style. 
Following  the  example,  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
parishioners,  and  friends  resolved  to  take  the 
nave  in  hand.  Mr.  Perkins  was  engaged  as 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis,  of 
Tewkesbury,  were  the  builders.  The  church 
was  at  that  time  a mere  oblong,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  withoui 
aisles  or  chapel.  The  strnctnre  is  of  unusual 
dimensions,  the  nave  alone  being  80  ft.  Jong. 

It  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  nave,  and  to 


add  a new  aisle  on  its  north  side.  This  has 
been  done,  and  six  arches  now  separate  the  new 
aisle  from  the  nave,  the  arches  being  supported 
by  pillars  with  moulded  oups.  The  new  work  is 
in  the  Decorated  style,  and  the  old  windows  of 
that  period,  as  also  old  materials,  have  been 
made  available.  A roof  of  timber  has  been 
placed  on  the  nave — a tie-beam  roof,  on  the 
Decorated  principle.  The  only  demarcation 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  nave  roof  a little  above  that  of  the 
chancel,  and  there  is  also  a screen  of  open 
timber  work,  with  an  arch  above  of  the  same 
material.  The  old  south  doorway  is  of  Norman 
work ; and  a new  poroh  has  been  added  to  the 
north  side.  This  poroh  is  of  stone,  and  is 
connected  with  the  hot-air  chamber  (which  is 
partly  underground)  for  warming  the  ohnrcb, 
on  Iladen’s  hot-air  principle.  Sandstone  from 
Omberslcy  has  been  used  in  this  restoration, 
with  also  some  Cradley  stone.  The  total  cost 
was  about  2,000i.  The  number  of  sittings  in 
the  church  has  now  been  increased  to  460.  The 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Webb,  of  Cradley,  propose 
to  place  a stained-glass  window  to  his  memory 
in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  Mr.  Yapp,  of 
the  Halesend,  baa  undertaken  to  erect  at  bis 
sole  expense  a poroh  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  The  edifice  has  been  re-opened. 

Lincoln. — The  new  church  of  St.  Peter  and 


gliscellaniii. 

Archaeological  Tour. — A number  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archi- 
tectnral  and  Arcbmological  Society  have  been  on 
a tour  through  a portion  of  their  district,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  rich  in  antiquarian  remains. 
The  party,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Bruce  and 
Canon  Greenwell,  went  to  Low  Row  Station 
from  Newcastle,  and  were  met  there  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Ferguson  and  others  from  Carlisle,  who 
conducted  them  to  Naworth  Castle,  the  entree  of 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  proprietor. 
Having,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George 
Howard,  inspected  the  objects  of  interest  with 
which  the  oastle  abounds,  the  company  were 
entertained  with  a paper  by  Mr.  Fergnson, 
giving  an  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
the  ancient  fortress.  Prom  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Lanercost  Abbey,  the  history  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  which  were  explained  in  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  Fergnson,  and  the  joint 
production  of  that  gentleman  aud  his  brother, 
Mr.  E.  Fergnson.  The  company  then  drove  to 
the  Roman  encampment,  Birdoswald,  the  history 
and  leading  features  of  which  were  explained  by 
Dr.  Bruce,  and  from  thence  to  Gilsiand,  where 
most  of  them  remained  for  the  night.  Next  day 
portions  of  the  Roman  wall  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood were  to  be  visited,  under  the  guidauce 


St.  Margaret,  which  has  been  just  completed  in  . 

Easbgate  by  Messrs.  Otter  & Binns,  of  Lincoln,  | of  Bruce, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  archi-  j ^ 
tect,  baa  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  contains  ' Association.— The  arrange- 

sitting  accommodation  for  500  persons.  It  con-  | oongress,  to  be  held  in  Newcastle 

sists  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  organ-  , September,  are  proceeding  very  favourably, 
chamber,  and  vestry,  with  south-west  porches,  a I in-erest  in  its  success  is  manifested  by  the 
wagon-headed  roof  to  the  chancel,  and  seats  of  i inhabitants  of  the  town.  Amongst  the 

stained  pine.  The  style  is  Tiret  Pointed,  of  a ‘‘P®?'®'  bo  d.Eoossed  m the  various 

simple  character.  The  interior  is  lighted  w , fcLohs  are  these  :-Education_  Department— 
three  large  windows  on  the  sonth  side,  two  at ' The  education  of 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  a stained-glass 
window  at  the  east  end.  This  window,  which  is 
of  the  Early  English  period  of  architecture,  con- 
tains, on  a ruby  ground,  seven  snbjects  in  the 
three  main  lights,  namely,  " The  triumphal 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  “The  Betrayal,”  “The 
Lord’s  Supper,”  “The  Crucifixion,”  “The  En- 
tombment,” “ The  Resurrection,”  and  “ The 
Ascension.”  The  three  circular  aud  foliated 
openings  above  contain  the  emblems,  the  double 
and  interlaced  triangle,  the  Lamb  and  Banner, 
and  the  Dove.  The  glass  was  done  by  Messrs, 


miners’ children;  2.  Amal- 
gamation of  schools  J 3.  Grading  of  schools  so 
as  to  place  the  highest  education  within  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  number;  4.  Education  in 
science.  These  subjects  are  provisional,  on  the 
Ednoation  Bill  passing.  Health  Department — 
1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
sewage  and  animal  excreta  ? 2.  What  modifica- 
tions are  desirable  in  the  existing  sanitary  laws 
and  administration  with  a view  to  make  them 
compulsory  instead  of  permissive  ? 3.  What 

legislative  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  adulteration  of  food  ? Economy  of 
Ward  & llngleB.  The  ediHoe  is  bniU  o'f  Lincoln  ' I'™?®  Department— 1,  Partnerships  of  industry. 
Stone,  rock-faced,  with  dressings  of  Bath  Stone ; I 7'  it  desirable  that  the  rmlways  should 
the  interior  walls  plastered,  with  Bath  stone  , ‘’'®  ®‘®‘®  ^ Merchant 

quoins  and  dressings.  A hot-water  apparatus  in  i “^y  a better 

ft  /-LamEftr  KanftfttB  fLo  distribution  of  labour  m Logland  bo  eliected  ? 

iployers  and 
part  of  the 


a chamber  beneath  the  vestry  supplies  warmth,  • et  labour  m Logland  bo  ell'ected  ? 

The  reredos  is  of  mosaic  decoration.  The  con.  i of  “bitrat.on  between  employers  and 

tract  for  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  reredos  ®“P'°y®r‘’;,  “ 


and  east  window,  which  are  private  gifts,  is 
within  the  architect’s  estimate  of  2,5001. 


^oolis 


Fraser’s  Magazine  for  July  contains  papers  on 
“The  Water  we  should  not  Drink,”  signed 
W.  M.  Higgins  ; on  “ Telegraph  Time  ” ; on  the 
“ Greatest  Sea  Wave  ever  known,”  signed  R.  A. 
Proctor  ; on  the  “ Science  of  Religion,”  by  Pro- 
feasor  Max  Miiller;  and  various  other  interesting 
papers.  In  that  on  Water  the  researches  of  Dr. 
iVankland,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  others,  are 
translated  into  household  phrase  for  unscientific 
readers.  The  modus  operandi  of  telegraph  time 
at  Greenwich  is  explained  in  the  paper  on  Tele- 
graph Time.  The  sea  wave  spoken  of  by  Mr. 

Proctor  is  that  of  1868.  “ The  Railway 

Problem,  1870  : a Series  of  Papers  edited 
by  Major-General  John  Hill,  Royal  Artillery. 
London : Hicks  & Co.”  In  this  series  of 
papers  the  power  of  railways  and  their 
evils,  how  to  make  railways  pay,  railway 
reform,  railway  management,  their  acquisition 
gratia  by  ihe  State,  the  railways  of  the  future, 
and  the  railway  league,  are  all  separately  treated 
of.  In  the  paper  on  the  railways  of  the  future, 
the  extension  of  branchlets  on  the  little 
Featiniog  railway  scale,  and  the  easy  conversion 
of  light  railway  tracks  into  road  vans  by  a 

method  of  changing  wheels,  are  treated  of. 

“ Board  of  Works  for  the  Westminster  District : 
Report  of  the  Street-cleansing  and  Sanitary 
Committee  on  the  Lighting  of  the  District. 
Metchim,  Parliamenb-street.”  In  this  report 
the  better  lighting  by  gas  of  such  places  as 
Whitehall,  Parliament-street,  the  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary, Tictoria-street,  Kenslugton-road,  and 
Exhibition-road  is  rightly  recommended. 


policy  of  the  State. 

Railway  under  Carnatvon  Castle. — Tho 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
have  added  another  link  to  their  system  by 
connecting  the  Carnarvon  line  with  the  Cambrian 
aud  Llanberia  railways,  thus  opening  up  for  rail- 
way traffic  the  Welsh  slate  quarries,  and  com- 
pleting a direct  communication  with  the  Great 
Western  system  in  South  Wales.  This  junction 
has  been  effected  by  making  a line  directly 
through  the  ancient  borough  of  Carnarvon.  Mr. 
Baker,  engineer  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  has  done  this  in  a 
very  complete  manner,  but  antiquaries  who  have 
learned  to  reverence  the  birth-place  of  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  will  probably  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  were 
such  that  the  engineer  has  been  compelled  to 
drive  shafts  through  the  shale  rock  upon  which 
the  foundations  of  Carnarvon  Castle  stand.  The 
works,  though  only  one  mile  and  a half  in  extent, 
are  very  heavy  throughout,  and  where  not 
tunnelled  have  retaining  walla  10  ft.  thick  and 
50  ft.  high.  The  completion  of  the  connexion 
was  celebrated  on  Tuesday. 

Tho  Working  Men’s  Club  TTnion. — The 

dramatic  performance  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  by 
Sir  Charles  Yoong  and  other  amateurs,  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  which  was  recently 
postponed  in  consequence  of  serious  illness 
in  tho  families  of  two  of  the  company,  will 
positively  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  inat.  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  has  kindly  un- 
dertaken  to  play  Lady  Montreville,  in  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  drama  ot  “The  Rightful  Heir.”  The 
performance  is  on  bohalfof  ibefunds  of  a society 
which  is  doing  much  towards  ameliorating  the 
habits  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country — “ The  Working 
Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union.” 
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Window  Gardonlns.— The  annual  show  of  I Workmen's  International  Eihlhition, 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Window  Gardening  1B70.-Th6  honorary  seoretanea  have  sent  a 
has  been  held  in  Great  Dean'a-yard,  Westmin-  letter  to  the  Timas,  annonnoing  that  her  Majesty 


Bfcer.  The  operations  of  this  society  extend  over 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Westminster,  and  from  this  district-  with  its 
narrow  streets  and  close  courts,  was  collected  a 
large  number  of  plants — fuchsias,  geraniums, 
and  others;  the  first-named  being  the  most 
numerous.  General  prizes  were  awarded  in  two 
classes  : — 1st,  to  working  men  or  women  for 
faobsias,  for  geraniums,  and  for  other  plants; 
2Dd,  to  children  in  parochial,  national,  infant, 
Sunday,  and  ragged  sobools  for  the  same  divi- 
sions. The  prizes  consisted  of  medals  and  money. 
Besides  these  there  were  local  prizes  appro- 
priated to  each  district,  and  in  this  division  a 
third  class  was  added,  namely,  the  pariah  work- 
houses. Some  exhibitors  had  chosen  plants  of 
an  unnaaal  character  for  window  gardening  : one 
exhibited  a plant  of  ivy  trained  into  a soroll 
pattern ; another  sent  a Virginian  creeper ; a 
third  had  cultivated  a large  green  bulbous- 
rooted  plant  with  broad  leaves  and  a spike  of 
green  flowers,  more  enrioua  than  beautiful.  It 
is  notable  that  only  ono  sent  a rose.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  display  was  considered  to 
be  much  superior  to  those  of  former  years.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  distributed  the  prizes. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. — Some  months  ago 
the  Freemasons  of  Gloucestershire  expressed  a 
wish  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  some  distinct 
portion  of  the  Gloncester  Cathedral,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  provide  the  new 
reredos,  at  a cost  then  estimated  at  GOOZ.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge ; the  600Z.  were  raised ; and  at  a 
recent  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  a communi- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  dean  to  the  effect 
that  “ the  Freemasons  are  prepared  with  the 
GOOZ.,  the  amount  which  they  were  led  to  believe 
the  restoration  of  the  reredos  would  cost,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  undertake  that  work  ; but  that 
the  committee  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
obtain  a larger  subscription.’'  The  cost  of  the 
reredos,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  2,OOOZ. 


has  consented  to  become  patroness  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  about  to  be  opened  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  '.Islington,  and  asking  those 
willing  to  assist  for  the  loan  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  offering  to  award  certificates  of  merit 
for  first-class  plants.  The  exhibition  is  to  bo 
opened  on  Saturday,  tbe  IGthiost.,  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  her  Majesty. 


Property  Sale,  Malvern.— Messrs.  Bentley 
& Hill,  of  Worcester,  ofibred  for  sale  three  lots 
of  a freehold  and  tithe-freo  building  site,  situate 
near  Church. street,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  town, 
and  adjoining  the  Gentlemen’s  Club.  The  ro- 
striotions  of  the  laud  of  the  Grange  Estate,  of 
which  this  land  is  a portion,  prevented  tbe  land 
being  sold.  Tbe  reserve  price  was  6a.  6d.  per 
yard,  and  the  bidding  reached  only  fis.  9i.  per 
yard.  No  shops  or  public  resort  of  any  kind  can 
be  erected  on  the  Grange  Estate. 

The  29  ew  Zianding:  Pier,  Douglas,  Esle  of 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  new  Corigregational  church  and 
lecture-hflll,  8tamford-h:ll.  Mr.  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Vt  ilson  : — 

Asfurd  & WUillier £l4>3'i7  0 0 

Kilby 13,480  0 0 

Brown  13, 0 0 0 

Ashby  Si  Sous 13,1'  0 0 0 

L'onder  T3,t)i.'3  0 0 

liiggB 13,507  0 0 

Brown  & RohiLBOU  12,6(;0  0 0 

ScriTtner  & White 13, -125  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  12,325  0 0 

Brass 12,2y<#  0 0 

Myers  12,396  0 0 

Kiug  & Sons  12,278  0 0 


For  building  house  on  plot  15,  Kensington  lUgh-street 
Improvemout  (eicluairo  of  parly-walls),  for  Mr.  James 
Broadbridge.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  archiiect ; — 

Chamberlain,  Brothers' £1,315  0 0 

Maccy 1,267  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 1,147  0 0 

Cowland 1,111  0 0 

Langroead  & Way  1,130  0 0 

Rtinipson  1,125  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  1,125  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 1,078  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  r 


e aew  juanoios  Blessley,  architect.  Quantii 

MaD. — This  structure,  the  cost  ot  which  has;  Seager 

Smith  & Priug 


Jclenoo  at  Cardiff.  Mr.  W ► 
ppHt'd 


been  nearly  50,00ul.,  having  been  completed  to 
a certain  extent,  has  been  opened  for  the  landing 
and  embarkation  of  passengers.  The  pier, 
which  is  1,080  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  has  20  ft. 
depth  of  water  at  low-water,  spring  tides,  is  con- 
structed of  concrete  blocks,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Goode,  C.B.,  and  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Powell,  C.E. 

Accidents. — On  Saturday, at  the  iron-foundry 
of  Messrs.  Fawcett  & Preston,  Liverpool,  two 
travelling  cranes,  employed  to  remove  a heavy 
“ condenser,’’ about  tons  weight,  gave  way, 
and  brought  down  men  with  it  from  a height  of 
20  ft.  Ono  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  another 
died  on  Saturday,  and  a third  on  Sunday.  Nine 
others  were  also  seriously  injured. 


Hhepton  .. 

Price  (accepted) .. 


For  Norwich  Lunatic  Asylum, 
architect : — 

Pearson  

Myers  & Sols 

Gibbons  

Downing  

Young  s.  Skipper  


Mr.  It.  M.  Phipsor, 


..  £64,653 
..  47,295 
43,990 
43,21.9 
..  .43,195 


Mevv  Streets  In  connexion  wltli  tho 
Bolborn  Viaduct. — A new  street  in  oounexion 
with  the  Holbora  Viaduct  has  been  opened  for 
trafiic.  It  runs  from  Sc.  Sepulchre’s  Church  on 
the  Viaduct,  and  over  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  into  the  Farringdon-road.  Tbe 
entire  length  of  this  street  is  about  600  ft.,  with 
a carriage-way  of  30  ft.,  and  two  footways  of 
10  ft.  each  : the  gradient  is  1 in  45.  Another  now 
street  which  is  in  course  of  formation  from  the 
Holborn-eircus  to  Fleet-street,  and  the  footway 
on  that  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  it  leading 
from  Holborn-circus  to  Shoe-lane,  has  also  been 
opened  to  the  public.  The  width  of  this  street 
and  of  the  pavements  will  be  tho  same  as  iu  the 
other  case. 


A Big  Bulsance. — The  Each  says  an  archi- 
tect has  issued  a pamphlet,  iu  which  he  states 
Lis  desire  to  build  an  immense  national  mauso- 
leum. [No  doubt.]  The  building  is  to  contain 
space  for  the  interment  of  2,000,000  bodies.  The 
stylo  is  to  be  Gothic;  and  for  size  and  magnifl- 


For  building  a house  and  shop 
road,  for  Mr.  Peak : — 

Shapley  & Webster 

Turruut  

Clarke 

Brown  (accepted)  

Bose  

Bunett  


a the  Camberwell  New- 


..£681  0 
..  647  0 
..  613  0 


I For  mansion  and  ollices,  near  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  for 
£>eague  against  Striken.  — Tho  delegates  Mr. 'VV.Leo.  Mr.  T.  Royse  Lysaght,  arcl>ileot : — 


of  more  thau  a hundred  sccieties  of  Boman 
Catbolio  workmen  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzer- 1 
land,  aud  Hungary,  iu  a meeting  at  Cologne,  | 
have  adopted  a resolution  by  which  they  invite 
tho  members  of  the  various  aesociatious  totvhich 
they  belong  not  to  take  part  in  any  strike. 

Timber  Vards  In  Towns. — Tbe  recent  fire 
in  a timber-yard  at  the  E ibt  end  of  London 
will  agaiu  lead  disinterested  people  to  consider 
whether  or  not  some  judicious  legislation,  with 
a view  to  prevent  the  piling  np  of  inflammable 
materials  in  positions  threatening  the  public 
safety,  is  necessary. 

“ Up  in  a Balloon,  Boys  ! " — A New  Orleans 
inventor  proposes  to  avoid  over-crowding  in 
great  cities  by  suspendiug  wooden  houses  in  the 
air  to  balloons,  which  could  be  chained  to  tbe 
earth ! The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  so 
supreme  that  it  becomes  amusing. 

Value  of  Band  at  Turnbam-green. — 
Fourteen  lota  of  Mr.  Whitlinghaui’a  sale  by 
auction,  at  tho  Roebuck  Inn,  on  the  29th  nit., 
having  frontages  to  the  London-road,  at  Turn- 
ham-green,  and  near  to  the  railway  station, 
were  sold  for  2,4301.,  being  at  the  rate  of  5,3-lOZ. 
per  acre. 

Indian  Public  WorliB.”  — Sir  Bartle 


Keeble... 

I’Anson  

Gammon  & Suns  

Hollaod  & UauDcn  .. 
MansCeld  & Price  .. 

Phillips  & Soa  

Trollope 

Bbearburn 

Nightiagble  

Perry  A Co 

Higgs  

Simpson 

Cornier  

Hill  A Sons  

Batchelar  


..  £9,'233  0 0 


8.913  0 
8,859  0 0 

8,8i6  0 0 

8,75  4 0 0 
8,567  0 0 
8,603  0 0 
8,538  0 0 
8,51 000 
8,417  0 0 
8,370  0 0 
8,330  0 0 
8.360  0 0 
8,118  0 0 
7,736 


',459  0 0 


For  works  at  Hill-side,  Cricklewood,  in  flniebiog  hve 
houses,  for  Mr.  J.  Westwood,  Manor  House,  Dulwich. 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke,  architect: — 

Foster 

Gammon 3./91 

Macey 3,7u0 

Merritt  & Ashby 3,331 

C.  A.  Hailey 3,2b3 


..£3,873 


For  additions  to  the  Union  Workhou»e.  Eaatry,  neat  i\ 
Sandwich,  Kent.  Mr.  T.  K.  Knighiley,  architect 

Crabb  A Vaughan  £5,700  0 0 


cence  St.  Piinl’s  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  will  be  Frere’s  intereating  paper,  read  some  short  time 
[no  : would  be]  to  this  new  building  as  dwarfs  I ^go  before  the  East-India  Association,  was  dia- 
are  to  a giant!  The  time  has  gone  by  for  enter-  j cussed  in  the  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
taining,buoh  a preposterous  notion  as  thus  boxing  | Wednesday  last. 


tip  2,000,000  bodies. 


Dailway  Traffic  Receipts. — The  traffic 
receipts  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
tho  week  ending  June  19,  amounted,  on  13,766 
miles,  to  831,884Z.,  and  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1869,  on  13,579  miles,  to  792,580Z , show- 
ing an  increase  of  187  miles,  and  of  39,304Z.  The 
gross  receipts  on  fourteen  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways in  tho  United  Kingdom  amounted  for  the 
week,  on  10,007  miles,  to  685,43SZ , aud  f<,r  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  on  9,865  miles,  to 
656,0l7Z.,  showing  on  increase  of  142  miles  and 
of  29,422Z. 

Worcester  Catliedral  Restoration. — A 

fortnight  ago  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott’s  revised  estimate  for  completing  tbe  work 
amounted  to  15,0C0Z.,  and  that  Lord  Dudley 
offered  5,OOOZ.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  2,000Z., 
leavirg  8,L00Z-  to  be  raised  by  tbe  public  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester.  Of  that  amount  5,560Z. 
Lave  already  been  promised. 


“ Cbarta  Perfecta."  — Messrs.  Jenner  & 
Knewsiubbave  sent  us  two  or  three  quires  of  note- 


Nighticgale 

Wilson 

Matthews  

Smith  

GibhoDB  

Dliiue  & Wise  

Wigmoro  

Woodcock 

Cullen  A Davis 

Dow),  Dove,  A Co. . 

Sollett 

Cook  

Chamberlain 

Richardson. ., 


6,100 
6,04 ) 
4,904 


4 S 


0 0 


4,885  10 
4,893  10  0 
4,840  0 0 
4,844  0 0 
4,763  0 0 
4,620  0 0 
4,589  17  9 
4,568  0 0 
4,560  0 0 


Adcock  A Rees 4,497  0 0 


St.  Paxteras. — Mr.  Henry  Hewitt  Bridgman 
has  been  appointed  by  the  vestry  assistant  sur- 
veyor to  the  northern  district.  Another  assistant 
surveyor  is  to  be  appointed. 


seems  particularly  good.  Thank  you,  Messrs. 
Jenner  & Knewstub. 

The  CoriDtU  Cacal. — It  is  stated  that  tbe 
company  for  cutting  tho  Corinth  Canal  has 
finally  been  established,  with  a capital  of 
50,000,000  drachmas  (l,700,UOOi.). 

Tair&ton  Eiocal  Board  of  Ecalth. — Mr. 
James  II.  Smith  Las  been  elected  surveyor  to 
this  Board. 

Paving. — A machine  for  paving  has  been 
invented  iu  France,  which  will  lessen  the  labour, 
it  is  said,  of  a very  laborious  oocnpation. 

Manchester  Abattoir  Competition. — Wo 
bear  that  the  three  premiums  have  been  awarded 
to  three  Manchester  architects. 

Mr-  John  W.  Papworth,  Architect. — We 
hear  with  extreme  regret  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  after  a long  and  painful  illness. 

The  Biuce  Monument.  — Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  has  completed  his  model,  and  wo 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  look  at  it. 


Frr  four  shops,  with  fronts  complete,  at  Kingslaud- 
greeo,  for  tho  horth  London  Ruihvuy  Company.  Mr.  li. 
H.  Horne,  architect 

Sewell  A Son £2,817  0 0 

Mark  2.787  o « 

Crnbb  A Yuugliiin  2,767  0 0 

Kelly,  Biolbera  2.613  0 0 

Bcrivciier  A Wbito  2,678  0 0 

Watts 2,566  0 0 

Hill,  Keddtll,  A Waldtani  2,550  0 0 

icke,  Bango,  A Co.  (accepted)  2,336  0 0 


For  roads  and  escavatioa  at  St.  Pancraa  Schools, 
Leaveaden  'tVoodside 

Killingback  A Hadley .. 


Wigmore 

iWell.. 

Isicbolaon  A Goddard.., 
Colo 


..£1,391  0 0 
..  1,272  0 0 

..  l,27l)  0 0 
..  1,150  0 0 
..  1,119  0 


833  0 0 


740  0 tl 


For  the  wood  flitinga  (including  those  fur  the  dining- 
hall,  chapel,  and  hoard-room  building:')  at  the  new  work- 
house, U pper  Hollonav,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Su 
Mary,  Islington.  Mr.'K.  H.  Burden,  arohuect:  — 

NtUt  (accepted)  £3,735  0 0 


For  the  gas  fittings  to  the  shove 
Faraday  A Son  (accepted)  ... 


..£S56  0 0 
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Surrry  Drovere'  Inn. — We  have  received  a letter  from 
Messra.  J.  & A.  Wright,  ccmplainitijf  of  proceedings  as  to 
the.sp  tenders  (printed  in  our  last);  but  must  leave  them 
to  settle  it  wiih  the  architect. 

« WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

YV  HOMES.” 

Tho  new  and  illnstraled  edition  of " The  Dwelling*  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes. '*  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  B*q.  F 3 A.  (author  of  ” Home 
Reform,"  aud  " Tho  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Olaaaes  " 
will  be  found  a mmmaiy  uf  the  efforis  at  home  aud  abroad  t< 
SPOure  " Heiilthy  Horae.  ” fur  worklne  raen  aud  women. 

“ A most  valuable  b-iudbook."— fJuiWer. 

To  be  bad  at  toe  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  theLabonring  L'la**i».  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strond.  Price  7a  Alio 
Designs  for  Cottage*,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  BpeclOc  itlon.,  4c. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  S.-Col.  C.-P.  y.-P.-A.  A W.-B,  B.  B.-H.  O.-C.  S.- 
J.  Mr,U.-D.  w.  n,— S.  Bro>.-B.  F.  N.-Messrs,  W.-F.  H.  K,— 
W.  W.-  J,  F.-N.  A Co,— J,  P.-J.  H.  8.-T.  O.-J.  L.— J,  W.  B.- 

We  'are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  end  giving 

addresses. 

All  atntementa  of  f&ets,  Hits  of  Tondera,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarUy  for 
fiabllcatloii. 

Note.— Tho  nsponslbllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
ipubllc  m'etings,  rests,  of  aonrse,  with  the  authors. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — Aq  artistic  ARCHT- 

1 TBCT.  of  experience,  desire*  the  above  In  aw-ll  estab  lshei 

iTscUcs  Loudon  preferred,  — Ad-lrtss,  No.  403,  Office  of  ” Tue 

JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIP.-The  Adver- 

0 User  i.  desirous  to  obtain  a JUNIOR  ■’ARTNi'balTlP  wi'h  an 
ABCHIfECT  hiil-'liig  a w-11  e»'abli-b-d  pmctlce,  either  In  Town  or 
country.  The  West  of  England  preferred.— Address,  359,  Office  ol 
■"Jhe  Builder." 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  PullisTier  cannot  ie  responsible  /or  Testi- 
monials lejt  at  the  Q^ce  in  reply  to  Adve^'tise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  Commwnications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
<iddressed  to  “ The  Fublisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  TorJe-street,  Covent  Qarden.  All  other 
Uommunicaiions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Puhlisl^er." 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  curren 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  P.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

pARTNEKSHIP.-AYoungARCHITECT 

1 Jnst  out  of  his  ai tides  wllh  a cencinman  In  Urge  prscilca  In  a 

MHIauil  town,  1e  desirous  of  an  ESOaG'CMRNT  wlih  allrat-ola-s 
bou*o  In  Leadon,  or  the  conn'ry,  t i Imuri.v*  himr  if  In  pracical 
work  for  a yeir  or  two.  wD.b  a view  to  Pi- tiieiship  or  Pnreha-e. 
Refeieuoes  exchaDged.— Apply,  S.  B.  6.  Brlghtwell  Farm,  Walllng- 
fotJ,  Brrks. 

YYUANTITIES,  SPECIFICATIONS,  &c 

-CL',  A8TTRVKTOR,  i>f  oreat  practical  experience,  is  deslron- of 
meeiioe  with  on  BNOAOBMRNT.  feinnnrii'V  or  oiherwls", 
either  for  tbe  above,  or  for  eetimatlov.  mraanrlog,  4c.  First-rate 
referpni-es.  Well  preotieed  In  Boilders' accounts.— Addreee,  C.  R.  B. 
6,  Soulherton-itreet,  Grove-road,  Hammersmith. 

nRBAT  MANUFACTORY  of  IKON 

VJX  BOILBR31D  Bruasels.— All  an'lv.i  P.ARTNER  REQUIlBl) 
to  luiDUfaoture  lu  BrosMils  boi!“'->  with  RiiglUh  Iron  p’a'o<— Kor 
pirtloulare,  apply  to  Mr.  A.  MAURICE,  13.  TavU'oek-tow,  Covetit- 
ganen. 

DOROUGH  of  PORTSMOUTH.— The  Cor- 

Lf  pornfon  of  th«  Bonuffi  of  Porlmm'iuth  R^QUIRK  Iheear- 
viceeof  TWO  INaPRCTiKlS  of  piirate  or  hmi.a  Drain. ga  Woik*. 
I'  Is  Indiap-iis  ble  that  they  be  good  and  qulok  d'anght-men,  and 
have  bad  orm*lder-b'B  practlcd  exp.rleiice  In  similar  wjrk.  under 
Local  B'lard.  or  Health  ; and  It  U reqn-stel  tba’,  iimi-  hut  those 
'0  qnsllfl-d  wld  reply  to  this  ndrertl.ein-n*.  — Apn'y,  staFn?  teim*. 
reference-,  and  prevlniii  expeHence,  to  .Mr.  J.  B.  GllE.ATORKX,  C E. 
Boiough  Engineer,  Landpor'  IIi'I,  r>rt<.uou-h. 

T?RENCH  ORNAMENTAL  IRuN  WORK. 

Jj  Either  PLAIN,  or  BHONZEOin  the  Highest 

Style  of  Art,  oonsiating  of 

Lamp  Columns,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  Gas 
Brackets,  Lumps,  Laiiterns,  &o. 

Public  Fountains,  Qarden  Fountains,  Drinking  Foun- 
tains, Caecudep,  Ao.,  varying  in  Price  from  61.  to  5,OflOL 
Entrance  Gates,  Railings,  Palisading,  Park  Fencing, 
Balcony  Panels,  Staircaso,  Balusters,  Newels,  Verandahs, 
Finials,  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings,  &c. 

Statues,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Gaidcu  Tables 
Flower  Baskets,  &o. 

TURNER  & ALLEN 

have  now,  tu  additiin  fo  their  own,  the  Pattern  Books  and 
Supplementary  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Barbezat  & Co.,  of 
Pans,  which  they  are  supplying  in  one  complete  volume, 
ooBtainiog  several  thousaod  very  choice 

DESIGNS  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON  WORK,  at  258.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

[RON  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURERS, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  B.C. 

POMPETITION  and  other  ARCHITEC- 

V.-'  TUPAL  DRAWINOR.  Dr.lcnini  in  form  or  colour.  Per- 
sp-ctivea  Pro  aud  Ink  EfcbinB.  QnaiiilH- a.  Worklne  Drawiugs,  4o. 
Piiplli  Wanted. — Address,  399.  Office  of  “ The  Bollder." 

TO  RNOPJBBRa,  DRAUniTrJMF.N,  4j. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  WANTKD  to  AS=IST 

AV  InSrPRRrNTFNOINQ  t.l  e DRAWING  and  M ATHF-M  ATICAL 
CLASSED  of  the  Ergiu-e  irg  Deiiartmeut  "fa  Public  lustitu'inT', 
In  Rddlti'iu  to  rompeirnc'  n f r tiouu  n"  englorariiigdrawlng.  In- 
(luding  Buiveylug.  and  'H  e -iiien'a  y n athemat'es,  D wdl  be  a 
rroommeudailon  If  be  b -a  lou  < ortc'ie.  I ocqiiainttnce  with  > iiiM'ng 
or  eiiglneeriuc  rnnslrno  ii  n.  B Urv  l.ioi  f„rr.h-ilr  ' v-.’.-W  lllen 
amilicalli  n*.  with  B'atpp  ent  of  qua'lflrattoos,  »xreiienc*,  Ac.  to  b ' 
addrersed  to  Oro.  B.  JILLICOE,  Esq.  79,  Pall  mall  -.W 

"DAfFORD  LOCAL  BOARD  — APPolNT- 

J_)  MRNTof  BUrVRYOR.-ThB  Boaford  I/>ral  Bo.nl  are driir-jiia 
of  reoalvlii*  APPLIO  eTirtNS  f-om  0 \NDII>ATK4  for  the  ulllce  of 
SURVRVOR.  whose  duties  also  compri.e  tho-e  of  InspeoU.r  of 
Nui-aneea.  and  Inspector  under  tba  Wo  k-hop  R-giiUt  on  Ac'.  Th« 
ea'.vry  is  Iktf.  per  aoncim.  and  the  rerson  app.lnlol  will  he  reiulr  d 
to  tlevoU-  bia  whele  Vme  to  ihediul-e  of  h e offl-e.  supllo  tl  .in  in 
the  bandwrillng  of  the  raudirtate,  t-iyelher  wi’h  'ettlraoitla'*  nf 
recent,  date,  to  he  a,  n'-  to  me  on  or  btfjre  8 VTURDAY,  the  39s,i  of 
JULY  Indent.— By  order. 

R B.  SPENPkR,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 

Public  Offices,  Basford,  Ju'y  5'li,  3B70. 

Now  rokdy. 

THHE  TIMBER  MERCHANT’S  POCKET 

-L  COMPANION,  d'b  edition. 

By  CHABLEh  GANK,  Timber  Mercunat,  Wlebeach, 

Free  by  po«t,  four  stamps. 

pAEPENTER  and  JOINER.-WANTED, 

V on  a gen  Ur  matt'*  e.tate,  a Man  of  thorough  capability  snd  ex- 

perience. wl'h  undonbied  sta'nHty  nil  1 Integrl'v  of  obar .'  ter.— 
Apply,  rtaiing  pnrilciiUrs  of  tbe  last  situ. 'Ion.  prerion.  exi>eriO"i-e, 
numb-rs  In  f.mily.  wages,  4'.  to  Mr.  JOHN  VERNON,  Ball.ff, 
Buckhu-at  ba-k,  Suiining-hill,  Berks. 

A RCHITECTURE. 

Jl\.  RE-IB8UE  (jf  the  folluwlng  STANDARD  WORKS 

publ(*brii  by 

r.  JOBBIN3,;  3,  WARWICK  COURT,  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
Ad  ANALYSIS  of 

ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

RXUIBIIINO  some  of  the  oEsr  EXAMPLES  lu  GRE.VT 
BRITAIN. 

From  Drawings  «nl  Messuv-iijaDrs  talcan  on  the  spot  by  F.  T. 
DuLLMAN  aud  J.  R,  JoBBlN.-i. 

In  Forty  .Paris,  2}.  64.  saeh  ; or  in  Two  Volume.,  bound  In  cloth, 

5 guimaa. 

DETAILS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE, 

Ifeasorod  aud  Drawo  from  Bxi.tli'g  Fxami'Iei. 

By  J.  K.  Colling,  Archllect. 

In  Thirty-eight  Parcs,  2..  84.  escU ; or  in  Two  Volumes,  bound  la 
cloth.  5 gulucan. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS  : bein(?  a Series  of 

tXAMPi.ES  of  ENRICHHD  DETAILS  and  ACCESSORIES  of  the 
tBCHIl'Eul'UHEof  oRKaT  BRIl'Al.V. 

By  JAMtS  K.  LOLLING,  Aiclilteot. 
a Forty-eight  Parle,  3>.  each  ; or  m Two  Volumei,  bound  in  cloth, 

7 guluess. 

EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 

TION.  Iiitend.d  ss  an  AIDE  MnMOIRE  for  the  PROFESSIONAL 
MAN  aud  the  bPRRA'I  IVB. 

Boli'g  a 1 Piles  of  Woikiug  Drawings  to  a Urge  tcsle,  exemplifying 
tbe  Airsugemeiit  aud  Dsialla  adopted  iu  osrrylng  out  tbe  sereral 
Brai-ch.s  of  Irsde  requisite  ror  Public  aud  PitvaU.  Edifices. 

In  Eighty  Paris,  2s.  6d.  each  ; or  lu  Four  Volumej,  bound  In  doth, 

12  gulueae. 

J.  JOBBINS,  2,  Warwluk-cjUft,  Uclborn,  London,  W.C. 

J)UPIL. — WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a 

.1-  Surveyor  in  good  practice,  and  who  has  some  large  Buivrye 
now  on  band,  a wnll  e'lucite'i  VOUrll  a.  AKTIOLEd  PU'-IL  —For 
terms  aud  amount  of  tramlum  r-qiiired,  addfess  ALPHA,  at 
Brown’s  Adverilalng  Offiije,  4,  Little  George-street,  Westminster 

J)UPIL  WANTED,  by  an  estahlished 

.1_  I'ivU  sn'i  Meohan'cal  Eaeliieetlag  Firm  In  the  nity  of  L'^ndon. 
Premium  moderate.- Apply,  R.  B.  Mesare.  Wattrlow  4 S,n,  Biroliiu- 
lane,  London,  E C. 

QHOP  FOREMAN. — WANTED,  for  a 

VO  Bnllder’s  Shop  in  the  country,  a thnrjiieh.  puabirig.  p-aolioal 
Man,  able  to  Take  a ile  Chargn  of  a Joiner’s  Shop  One  accu-toin*d 
to  machinerv  preferred.— Ap  dy.  atatlog,  "g*.  wajea  required,  aid 
full  panioulan’.  by  le'ter.  to  G.  H.  D.  35,  De  Beiuvolr-cieeaent,  Da 
BeMivfitr-rO'ul,  London.  N. 

J^HE  Directors  of  the  Jbhrewsbury  Gas  Oom- 

L piuyaredeelrnns  of  ENGAGING  a parson  thorou.hly  com- 
petent to  act  as  CI.EkK  of  WORKS  under  the  Eiiginonr.  durlne  tb" 
cotstruotlon  of  a Brick  Q*.  older  Tank.  Tho  salary  will  be  2f  2'. 
prrwerk.  Applio.tluus,  etitlng  quul  Idcatlo'ia.  and  prevlone  riigege- 
meiits  ill  a like  o.inciiy,  oit.oinpaalHd  with  tfstlmoidali,  to  he 
odd  eased  to  th-  BUCREVaRY.  i n or  b-fuc  the  13'.h  of  JULY,  1879, 
endorsed  " ApplloMlou  for  Clerk  i f Wnrk>.” 

8.  B.  DARWIN,  Secretary  and  Engineer. 

NEW  KDITlON  OF  SIR  W FAIROaIRN’S  WOKK  ON  IRON. 

Iu  8vo.  with  8 pUiea  aud  U8  woodcut-,  price  16-  cljth 

pHE  aPeeIGaTION  of  OASr  and 

X WROUGHT  IRON  to  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

By  Sir  W.  FAIRBAIRN,  B.rt.  C.8, 

PoortU  edition,  thoroughly  rovi.e',  witn  Additions,  including 
apeiimeiii#  on  Trussed  Beams  and  Keteitiohes  on  Ibo  Properties  of 
Iteel  aud  Homog.neoUs  Iron,  as  u*ed  iu  ArohlUcture,  BuildtoB. 
md  Eugluceiiug. 

Work*  by  tbe  eime  Author,  fully  illaatra^ed. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  ita  History  and 

’roiT'eM  to  the  pies.nt  day  (lately  pnbl  shed).  price  'S'. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK, 

leoond  Kdltinn.  cirefu'ly  revised,  ot  both  volumes  urioe  lUi.  e.r-h 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS, 

'tat,  Second,  and  Third  Serlas,  prhv  lOi.  61.  each 

Loaiiou  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  Piterao3ior-iow 

^0  MODEL  MAKERS.- WANTED,  a 

1 good  ARCBIFEOTURAL  MOOBLI.ER  In  C.rdboard.— Apply 
between  ELKVrtN  and  ONB,  a-,  the  Office  of  Mr.  DENNISON. 
33.  Ktng-sireel,  Oheop'ide. 

^PHE  Sewers  Committee  of  the  Pariah  of 

1.  Harlow  InvUe  APPLICATInNS  from  ENGINEBRS  and 
Other*  will  ng  t . m«ke  a aURVGY  and  reoomm-nd  a 3'IHRME  for 
tbe  effectual  Drainage  and  Disposal  cf  the  Bewoge  i f the  Farlsb. 
Ap|iIiratlon«,  e'atl-B  term*,  lo  be  eant.  "n  or  before  WRDNESOAV, 
the  13-h  Ins',  to  CHARLES  W.  CAVE.  Es'i.  Bolicltor,  Harlow,  Ihe 
Cleik  to  the  Sewer*  Cuinmlitee. 

T^HE  VESTRY  of  ST  PANCRAS  require 

L th»  services  of  an  AS-SISTANT  SUtlVBYOR  Salary  10  4.  |,ef 

1302.  p-r  annum.  Candidates  must  be  oetweeu  25  aud  35  yeiire  of 
see.  'he  perscu  e'eced  will  b-ieqain-dtJCuBjuieLcertutyimma- 
illati-lr,  and  to  rtilde  lu  tbe  parish,  Tbe  appulmmen'  to  ha  de  ter- 
nlhable  by  one  moutn’s  U'Uiee  fr"in  any  time  by  et  tber  parly,  or  by 
piyiueiit  of  one  mmtti’a  *alary  lu  leu  of  notice.  Parilcol.r-  as  'o 
'Qtlee  inav  be  known  qp'Ui  personal  liiqu'ry  at  tho  Veeity  Offi  vs 
ApoliuKtlnn  upon  f .rras  piloted  for  tLai  purp  so,  aconmr-iibd  by 
eetmjou'ali  of  recent  date,  aud  no’,  exc-edliig  »ix  In  iminber,  mu.t 
ha  forwer.'ed  to  me  not  lat-r  than '■  H URSdaY,  ilie  14tb  loetau-. 
Candid-te.  lo  attend  at  the  Ve  try-hal’,  Kl.  g-a-rcad,  P»ijCias-io  ,d, 
on  aiONDAY,  ihe  18ih  It  s'ant,  at  FOUR  o'clock  Iu  tbe  afteruoon. 

.nce.-uy  order,  1 HOS.  ECCLBSTON  GIBB,  Vsstry  Okrk^ 

Vestry  Offlcea,  Ju’y  6, 1879. 

Price  4r.  ; post-free,  4.,  4'. 

r AXTON’S  EDiLDEKS’  PillOB  BOOK, 

*0  Ill'll  li^llders,  Ctutraotors,  turvoyorr, 

i?^'‘  “"ntldared  the  chief 

ill'”  “"'uvrs  conoiotsd  witn  the  buildiug  trai-oa.  No 

luiiuer  s couutiug-hou-o  ah  Uhl  be  without  the  bjoe  ; and  It  should 
referred  to  auu  u-ed  evrry  time  an  eetimaia  e maue  out. 

London  : JJIU  >•  QaN  4 CHASE  38,  Lu-lisOte-hlll. 

And  may  be  ordered  ot  any  Bookseller  In  tho  S'ugdom, 

^0  JOINER?. — A small  quantity  of  WORK 

L TO  I.Kr,  lo  «,  it-**!!?  roan.  Labour  <nlr.  — Addreta,  G.  B. 
Pjat-offlcp,  127.  Great  PortlaniI.erreeL  W. 

TO  ARCeiTEOTS  AND  SUhVEYORS'  CLERKS. 

"VU'ANTED,  an  energetic  and  experienced 

YV  CLERK.— Address  In  own  bandwrUlDg,  alatlniiaB*,  aalar? 
expected,  wh»ro  la«t  Btnploied.  aod  how  long,  to  B.  K.  cire  of 
BoDsekeeper.  08.  LlncoIu’a-ian-Qirldr. 

WANTED,  a good  MILL  SAWYER. 

V T One  used  to  machinery. — Apply,  by  latter,  stating  wages  nnd 
where  last  employed,  to  ALFRED  EfiPLF.Y,  Builder,  Kyeaham. 

TO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  MASONS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a first-rate  HAND 

YV  for  TOUB  and  HEADSTONE  WORK.  One  who  r-an  Cut 


WANTED,  a LOADER,  on  a Lime,  Tile, 

Bcl;k,  Slate.  Timber,  and  Stone  Yard,  a few  ir.lles  cut  ot 
London,  (o  poteoiialiy  load  up  c«U.  There  Is  a hou  e to  live  in. 
None  need  apply  who  hayenot  ocouplert  a s'mlUr  poaUi  m.— Apply, 
by  letter.  In  own  han'lwiltinir.s'a-.log  full  p >rt!culan  and  wnget  lo- 
Hulied,  to  P.  K.  OfBce  ot  ” The  Botlder. 

WANTED,  a first-class  STAIRCASE 

HAND.  None  but  tboie  who  e^n  supply  good  re'eretites 
--wl  apply,  stating  referoncej,  «ad  wher,  lass  einpbjyeJ,  lo  T . A. 


' The  Builder. ' 


^^ANTED,  an  experienced  Man,  of  good 

T Y address,  well  versed  Iti  aoeount«.  an!  with  some  knowledge 


e knowledge 
AppUcstioas  oy  lettsronly  ; aud  tbuSD  which 
aa'i  ru  a4  to  age,  a tiary,  and  previous  engage* 
a drat  attention.- Addiew,  Z.  A.  Mudie’s,IS. 


TO  FLDMBBRS. 


ANTED,  a PLIJJVIBER,  one  who  has  no 

Y V otjeftlon  to  an  up  lime  with  pointing,  4c,— Address,  stating 


rngra,  TIiOS.  COOPER,  piumbe 


TED,  TWO  WORKING  FORE- 

MRN  for  abroad,  who  undertUud  iron  pile-driving  and  ruck* 
dri'llDg. — Apply  by  letter,  stating  w«ger,  to  T.  R,  Mr.  Milter's,  Little 
.tree',  Wesimm.ter. 


WANTED,  in  tho  Country,  JOINER’S 

WORK,  Sssbes 'sud  Frames,  Stolra,  Mandrdls.  or  Houses 
taken  to  Qt  up  complete.  Labonr  only. — Addresr,  431,  Ot&oe  of"  The 


WANTED,  a first-class  practical  JOINER, 

to  take  charge  of  Mauhine  room.  Uuet  have  had  ezpeiiecca 
In  elmllar  siiuatious.— -Apply  191.  AlbsDy-slreet. 


TTYANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

YV  JUNLR  AHSIhTANT.  Balary,  II  a week.— AppK,  by  Uttec 


only,  to  W,  J.  0 KEEN,  5.  Qaceo-squ  ire,  Wesimimti 


w 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a first-class  THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,  fir  a permnueney.  Wu«t  be  a thTouRh  plumber, 
it-arty.  beftreuoes  reauirod.— Address.  J.  H.  Mr.  Taylor, 
■ " ,al8t*nranre,  MhlUle-BX. 


TO  FnRNri'UKE  DEdlONERS. 


WYANTED,  in  a Cabinetmaker’s  Firm,  in 

YV  the  Houih  <jt  Kiigleud,  an  experienc'd  DRAUGHTSSIAN 


aud  PEsJUNER, 


WANTED,  a good  FIGURE  PAINTER 

for  GLASS.— Apply  ts  T.  W.  CAMM,  Artist  in  btained 
Class.  Smetliwiuk^ 

XirANTED,  a thoroughly  good  FIGURE 

YV  CJARVEB.-Atply  to  W.  II.  41.  Hollow.iy-streel,  Bxetcr, 


WANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  to  a 

BO  1 1 DEK  ai.d  DECOR  aTOB.  Slate  salary  and  particulars. 
Address,  J.  J.  K 4,  Pont-streoi,  8,W. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  4.-. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLEKK.  Well  up  la  P'  Ime  cosL  ni-asarlog,  and  all  office* 
Eigbi  ye  ir^'  rxporieuae.  G m l refoiynces.  T-iWu  or  country. 
W.  H.  4,  Wellingt"n-tBirace,  WtelliDgion-road,  Cam* 


TO  ARCnrrECTd  AND  QUANTITY  SURVF.YnRS. 

Y\r anted, byaQUANTriY  SUteVEYOR 

YV  Bid  MBasUitEK,  of  twenty  year*'  practical  experience, 
a t«mpora>y  BNUAGltMENT  or  olberwlse  up>a  a joo  of  <iUsnltllee 
or  iii*.iBUi‘iug.  Ciu  abiiraci  aud  bill  expedJttouily.— A<ldr*iv(,  SUlt* 
ViuYOK,  Ml-.  BaiTe,  SUliouer,  North  Eu.i,  Ci'ojdm.  No  o'>Jboi1>ii  to 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

llAfHINlfi  JOINER.  Can  make  patterns,  aud  thoroughly 
understand,  m icbluery.  Ua,  had  six  yeais'  praotic,  in  .i  larga  fac- 
tory lu  ibe  north  of  ICnglaud,  f.oia  whiot  refureuce  cau  bi  given.— 
Address,  A.  S.  Pust-ufflcj,  Bnlecluiy,  Euex. 


ANTED,  by  a steady,  energetic  Young 

Y Y Man,  a SITJaTION  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  ot  JOlNElti  Ij 
quick  at  scjiunta,  used  to  muasuriTig  up  wurk,  and  has  tilled  a pre- 
Vlcu*  situation.— Addreis,  U.  U.  SSa,  Uld  atrect,  St.  Luke's. 


w 


TO  BUlr.DBRS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  expe- 

d MACHiNIdr,  used  lo  the  e iw-bouch  and  general 


Country.— Address,  A.  WILLING,  11-3,  Uoswo  l-roaJ,  C oiltrn  Well. 


TO  OAKPENTERS  AND  BPILDBBS. 

WANTED,  by  a Youog  Mud,  a SITUA- 

TiO.V  as  IMPROVER.  Willing  to  article  hImsUf  for  a f«w 
years.— Address,  U.  P.  1U4.  Loigfoid-roail,  KsutUb  I'owu. 

TO  BOiLDERS. 


WANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y V SHOP  GENERAL  FORKM.aN,  or  10  Take  Cn.ngi  of  a Job. 
by  a thoroughly  practioal  Mao.  T.iwa  or  country.  Aged  33.— Ad* 
dreas,  Q.  W,  26a,  Maikbam-stie^'t,  One  sea. 


TO  BUILDHR3. 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  BRlCKLsYEBa,  or  to  Take  t'barge  of  a 
Jub.  Well  up  lu  8-tuug  out  woik.  Good  refvrcuces. — Address, 
W.  H Mr.  Amndoii,  24,  Lower  Tulse-blll.  Brixf"L. 


TO  ARi.HirECl'3,  KNGlNEBR-l.  4c. 

tTUANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Thoroughly  ex,6rieuo«d,  and  con- 

qtt  ntIKes,  Fair  draugbt-miu.  Plr.tmUss  les'i -11011101,. — Address, 
MAsTBU  MASON,  Mrs.  Eveiard's,  KuMbury,  UuDgerforJ,  Berks. 


feood).— WANTED,  a [CON- 

le  Advertlaer.  u Rbore.  C»n  do  paintin*  and 
e'.  Town  or  ojuutry.— Addrajs,  W.  E,  25, 


TO  BUILDERS  ASD  DECORATORS. 

■wanted,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  MAKAGING  FORBMAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  <n9  who  ha« 
bean  Inbusiuen  f r binnelf,  and  w 11  do  all  be  can  for  li'a  em- 
ibyer-a  inlaree'.  Can  do  gralaioe  and  w I iur  if  tr.;a  J'o 

olj-otlon  to  t-he  ' i«ce..w.'Tlf.  Age  :i7.  Good  leferetioej.— Addrew, 
B.  lOUNG,  181,  VeuxUall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHirECTS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

ASIONAL  assistance  rendered 

• Iho  Adrertiier,  who  has  h«d  great  eiperience  in  aUj 
of  tte  pvofeealoD.— Fur  ariaDgemeula,  Ac.  addreba,  51,^ 
The  Builder.”  


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

Ileal  Man.  aa  FOREMAN,  and  toateibt 


WANTED,  a 

T V a thorough'y  p- 
geierally.  Thoioughly  * 
iogup,  aatimatlog,  tahlng 
Ailed  eUbHcneute  for  bi 
Good  refeteuci  a— Addiees 


iXJILDER’S  CLERK,  aged  48,  thoroughly 

* ’ ■ies,  eetiraatlng,  meaauriiig.  A-',  skilled 

First-clvi  referencee.  MoJerat*' 
Landcroft-road,  Whataly-road,  Eaati 


it  and  b'ol 
Addle  B,  E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

JTED,  a REENGAGEMENT, 

,KRK  of  WOBKP.  or  lo  lake  the  entire  oha-ge  asOo 
Good  lerereiiros  and  I altmi.iiUle  f.orn  emyloyor  Jea 
• AddteBB,  BUlLuEB,  Post-office.  210.  City-road. 


10  BUILDERS,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

A LONDON  practical  FOREMAN,  who 

tx.  k"  jUBt  completed  extenelTe  villaB  In  the  country,  wishes  for 
RE-BNG.AQEMaST.  to  Take  Charge  of  Works  In  Town  orcouutry. 
■POd  leleteiices.— Addrers,  J.  B.  13,  Glouce«ter-terrace.  Beckeul  .am. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BMITn.'",  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

MECHANIC,  la  IheSMITH.BSlLHANOlNG.GAsFir  UNO, 
and  all  kinds  of  close  Range,  Ba  h,  and  H t-water  Work,  ^'r-'t 
c'are  refeieocea  No  olj-c  ion  lo  piecewoik. — Addrta*,  A.  13, 
Victotia  Oruve,  Morpeth  road.  Victor.*  I’aik,  N. 


PRACTICa4.L  ARCHITECT’S  ASSIST- 

ANT derlres  an  ENOAGEJIENr.-AddreH.B-Mr.  Butler,  9, 


TO  ARCHITECT-^. 

JUNIOR  assistant,  who  has  served 

biB  aitloies  la  a flr.tclasi  provincial  office.  d6«lrea  m 
lAGEUENT  Ui  London.— Address,  A.  B-30,  West  BmlthAuld.  E C, 


EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a Youn< 

;4.  os  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  anr 


PLAIN  ZINC  WORK.EB.  > 
Mi'Iing  to  make  bimeelf  gei 
prii'c'pally  at  jobb.nj  w rk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  *0. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  ASSISTANT  I 

desit-snn  ESGAGEMRNT.  Well  verrel  In  construct  on,  and  i 
ken  them.Aaagemenlofa  provincial  office.  In  the  abbence  ef 
riiicipal.  Saliiry  teqnlie ',  35i,  per  week.  Speolraens  sent  -.nd  . 
ty.  If  reiiulred.— Addrear,  A.  Z,  103,  Camdeu-roal,  C.uudend 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  bURVEYORS. 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

lOR  ASSISTANT.— Address,  No.  101,  Offles  of  •'  The 


FIRST  - CLASS  ESTIMATING  andr 

MEASURING  CLERK,  of  conbiderable  practical  eipari-noe,' 
sll  up  in  hiiilden.’  and  contcaolora'  acccunta,  dealrea  an 
IKMENr.  Used  to  largejob*.  Refere-ices  and  te»l  imo.i  iaU  . 
ptiouab'e.-AddrBBS.  K-  B.  PoBt-office,  KingBland-green,  N.B 


TO  AIlCHITECrS,  6UBVETOB.«,  AUCTIOSEFR9. 

t ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Can 

dcBlgn  and  prepare  plans,  make  surveyj,  vilualloos,  eeil- 
Ac.  Thorough  kuuwlnlge  of  general  prau  Ire.  Hlgh«-t 
iculals  and  refeience#.- AdJr.  8 .418.  Office  of  '•  The  Build  ei." 


TO  ARCeirECTB, 

SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN,  DE- 1 

SIGNER,  and  expeditious  GENERAL  ASSiSTANr.  Is  at; 
to  acce  t a TEMPORARY  or  PERMANENT  ENGAGEMENT.  I 
I perspeciive  drsughtamau,  end  fair  c.duuriBt,  and  thoroughly  . 
jd  In  the  necoBSiirv  profee, tonal  datlas.  Tow.i  or  coua'ry.— 

B,  ARClIlTECr,  53,  SUnleystreet.  E-c'estoa-niuirs,  3.  W, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB,  by 

good  PLUMBERard  GASFITTER,  Thoroughly  undeistam 
work.-Addreas,  T.  B.  12.  St.  John  sUeet,  I etot-Blreef,  Isliri 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

tlioronghly  practical  and  energe’lc  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
lo  Tike  the  En  lie  Charge  of  a Job  (In  Towu  or  .ouotry).  I> 
thcrongbiy  well  np  In  dtawingb,  the  inanagemeut  of  all  tialea, 
tne'turl/g  upwoik,  Ac.  Firsl. class  references  and  tes'linoniale. — 
Addre-s,  No,  3ti7,  Offi.e  uf  ” The  Bul'der." 


YOUNG  MAN  •wishes  to  ARTICLEi 

HIMSELF  to  a Paiiiier  and  De  oiator,  for  two  years.  Hua 

kuowledge  of  the  huniues'.  Ag»d  20.— Audres*.  G.  G.  corner  ot 
•rt-etree'.  Commticlal -Strict,  Shoiedltch 


TO  tUILDlKS,  HOU.-E  AGENTS,  io, 

"Wanted,  by  a good  JOBBIISG  brick- 

VV  LAYER,  who  can  Paint  and  Harg  Paper,  a SITUAO  ION  »i 
a conrlsncy.  Town  or  country.  Good  refereucea.  Late  employe) 
reilrid.-Address,A.LBWIS,  4,  BenUey-terraee,  Klug.land. 


TO  ARCIIITECtS. 

S CLERK  of  WOKKS.- 

Is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  th 
encea,  Ac.— Address,  A.  M.  «l,  Herbei  t-s 


-The  Advertiser 

above  capacity.  Goadi 
eel.  Hoxlon. 


BRICKLAYER  of  experience  requires 

RE  ENOAGEMRNT  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  on  auy  c'aee 
or  by  the  Bod  or  Job.-Address,  A.  B.  5,  Reevo’s-road,  Devo 


TO  PLUMBF.RS  AND  BUlLDTtS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER 

or  TURER-BEANrH  HAND.  Could  do  gas-fit'lng  If  le- 
.— Add.esa,  X Y.  Z.  19,  Woolfloia-  place.  Harrow-toad, 


TO  ARCHITEUrS. 

N experienced  and  practical  ASSISTANT 

rtealr.B  en  ENGAQEMaNT,  in  Towm- Address,  T.  8.  S3, 


■\\7’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man  (just 

V V flni  hed  a laree  job!,  a SITGATION  as  FOREMAN  BiiIOK- 
LA5'ER.  orWoik  by  the  Piece.  Well  uudeistaods  drawings  and 
seltinv  out  work.  Good  reference.  — Address,  B.  J.  31H3,  Edgw..te- 


ibridge  street.  8.W. 


TO  ABCHITECTS. 

YOUTH,  aged  20,  -wishes  to  PLACE 

UriiaRLF  as  lilPROVEB,  In  an  Avchileol's  Office. 
4 served  four  years  In  a caroent-r  aud  iolDei’s  shop,  airf 
■n  iiiiiulht  in  an  Architeefs  Office.  Small  salary  leqaired.- 
B,  X " M-rcnry  Office."  Kendal.  

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

EBSPEOTABLB  YOUNG  M.AN,  whj 

ha.s  a Bood  k-iowledge  of  the  above  businew,  wlslea 
;LE  BIMSBi.F.  for  three  yearn,  where  he  oeu  obtain  a full 
edge  of  bis  bu  loea-.— Apply.  Mrs.  I'AAKFE,  B alloner,  Crawi 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

.VANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

\ V SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a Job.  Three  yeare 
ihI  reference  from  last  employe'.— Address,  J.  H.  20,  East-cottage«, 
il'IUBton-rood,  Stockweil. 


\.NTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 
ING or  GENERAL  FOHEM.AN.  by  a competent  Carp  nler 
uer.  C-n  keep  men's  time,  roberhsbus.  Wages  moderate. 
3&3.  Offlee  uf  ■■ 'Ihe  Bi  ilder." 


TO  IRONMONGERS. 

YAJANTED,  by  the  Advfrtiser,  aged  10, 

VV  RE-EN0A8FMKNT  as  GENERAL  HANO.  Five  y<i 
experience.— Address,  A.  Z.  22,  Ma  lboruagh-roa'',Clitlse»,  Loadoi 


N ARCHITECT,  A.E.I.B.A.  of  16  years' 

experlerce,  wishes  l>  meet  with  an  Architect  wh  . reqniresa 
iOR  ARCim'ECT  or  MaSAOISG  ASSISTANT.  The  fulUt 
ities  courted  as  to  character  and  ijualittcatlous.— A ldreis,  351, ' 


TO  B0ILDERP,  CONTRACTORS,  *o. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER. 

a SnUATION  »e  WObKINO  FOREMAN  or  to  Taki 
ifi’s  Work.  Labour  only.  Town  or  country.  H"»  3«ei 
imed  so  Ibe  cha-  gs  of  ram  and  materials.  C»u  take  charg. 
Inn, her  and  painter's  business  if  regiilred.  Good  reftr  iice>, 
1-.  PLUMBER,  Post-office,  AUxaader-place,  B.uinp-oa.  P.W, 


N energetic  Young  Man  wishes  for  a 

SITUATlciN  in  a Bulidei's  Yard.  Uuders'a-ds  the  gorend 
□6  of  tbe  office  and  setting  out  depart  neuts,  am  wood  n»' 
it  to  aoikattiie  bench  ccrasloua'ly. — Address,  A.  B.  15,  Ugh- 
r.  Bloks  N-wiugton. 

TO  ARCHIlBCfS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  ASSISTANT 

_ of  fOUsi  erable  eiperleuce.  well  verse  1 In  construction,  and 
• ns  been  accustomed  to  the  usual  rouliua  of  a go  >d  ciB.3ei 
an  imme  Ulo  ENGaOSMENI'.- Address,  B.  W.  3H.  Atnol 
oad.  btroud-greeu-ruod,  H-illoway,  N. 

YOUNG  MAN  from  the  country  wishei 

locome  to  D n lon  ns  an  IMPROVER.  H's  hem  at  w.irkll 
v-rponiB-lag  and  Building  Lioe  fjreix  or  seven  years,- Addceei* 
F.  GATLIN,  Castle  Combe,  near  Chippenham,  W ills. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SDRVEYORJ 

TED,  byagood general  AS!: 

E ENOAGEMf  NT.  Good  rt/ereucei.— A 
Portland. place,  W. 


TO  PLUMBECS,  LANDLORDS,  Ac. 

NTED,  by  an  experienced,  banc 

Mod,  s c nslant  SlTDalTION,  in  a General  Jobbing  She 
f e leiars  ufhouee  prape'ty.  Has  be-n  lo  bmiueas 
and  would  take  Ilie  m-nagemeut  of  one,  ir  reiulri 
O.  Plmuber,  4c.  7,  Walmer-ocetcsot,  Lmc.isUr-fO- 


ITALIAN  and  OTHER  MARBLES.— 

AYLWIN,  8TAMPA,  4 CO.  Carrara  Wharf,  GiosTeiior-r^ 

imiico,  b.W.  and  Steam  Saw  mills.  Aucklaad.street.  Vauxball,  S.B 
Kceisora  to  B.  FaBBRICOTTI,  and  Sole  Agents  la 
sle  of  the  produce  of  the  MES3R3.  FABBRiCorfl'a  QUA* 
1 i7ia  a,-  at  flarrara  Iialv.  have  on  Sale  a wcll-selecicd  StouK  0 
tatuary.’Vein,  Sicilian,  Dove.  Bardilla,  Black  and  Gold,  »nd  oth# 
jloured  Marbles  and  Alabasters  most  l^u  demand.  In  Blocks.  Slate 
nd  Tdes.  Marble  -awn  by  Improved  machinery,  and  ripped  int 

aintllnga.  FOWSRPOL  STEAM  LATHES  for  turning  Marbh 
r.nlle  or  Stone  Co  umnn.  4o.  up  to  12  feet  inlengih.  SblpplB 


iJANTED.aSnUATION  as  PLUMB; 

V G-tSFITTEF.  BELLHANGBR,  snd  PLAIN  ZINC  W' 
MP  and  HOT-WATbR  WORK.  Can  do  lead  glelinii,  hi 
it  ex(«rieuce  in  'all  its  branches,  or  wou'd  tike  a S.tuatinn 
.Ibiuau'a  Fetaie.  No  o' jec.lon  to  (he'couQtiy.  0 -od  refs' < 
e.ulted.— AddrtSP,  Mr.  A.  [C,  21,  Lonsdole-nad,  Ledbu-y- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATOBS. 

CED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a 

4 as  FLASTERF.R.  Wages  not  so  much 
-Addrsaa,  3B0,  Office  of  “The  Builder," 


Marble  figures,  vases,  &c. 

AYLWIN,  BTAMPA,  4 CO.  are  enabled  to  execute  wit 
greatest  fauiliiy  and  economy  ORDERS  for  FIGURES  suitab 
Ga'Ury,  Monumeolai.  and  Garden  purpose  ‘ ' * 

dctcripiii'DS  ot  Dscora'.lve  Sculpture  Work 
bicillan  Marble.  Soulptirs'  own  moilela  woi 
Marble  Baths,  MorUra,  Vases,  4c.  kept  In 
WHARF.  Grosveuot-roail,  Flmlluu,  S.W. 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  PLUM: 

and  GAbFlTTER.  or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  for 
icy.— Ad.' res*,  J E.  care  uf  Sir.  WulSBr.Bridpori-slrtet, 
josd.Sl.  Ebbes,  Oxford. 


ith  aiituity  au- 
Q marble.  Solk 
c at  CARBABi 


PANTED,  to  PLACE  a -well-e 

' Youth,  ajed  17,  in  an  ARCHITECI’S  OFFIC 
.ledge  ef  Aicbiteciural  Drawing  might  be  ac  iuirud. 
og  lerajs,  to  G.  G.  6,  Park-nad-vl  laa.  Hollow*; . 


ALTERATION  OF  STREET  NAMES,  PIMLICO. 

TTICTOKIA  MAKBLE  WOEKS 

Y 109,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE-ROAD.  S.W. 

(Formerly  named  38,  Lsjwer  Belgrave-plocal. 

JOHN  WREN 

Rrgs  to  Inform  Architects,  Builders,  4c.  that  at  thes 
meiil  will  be  found  a Superior  and  choice  Belectio 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Estimates  for  all  description  of  Marble  and  Stc 


TO  ARCBITECrP,  lONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

VANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

. Xpert.  uciU  pracllcl  CLERK  . f WORKS  (aged  31),  Jo 
0 has  caiiled  out  ixleLsive  Gove.ninent  and  otber  lai|.e  « 
t Iiu  ikineseuier,  <8  luia'or,  aud  diaiiih'sman.  C.'uld  lu  n 
ilding  e-tste,  or  Lulldet's  buainesa  Undeniable  references, 
dttea,  VERITAS,  2,  Qnctu', -terrace,  Csraden-iead,  N, 


Work. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DP.COR.ATORS.  '1 

WANTEP,  by  the  Adveniser,  a SITUA-  | 

V V IION.  asGRAINKR.  Wil.  fill  op  time  at  painting.- Address,  yl 
3111.  Office  of  "The  Bui'drr.”  Cb 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

‘\‘\7'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a constant  / 

VV  BERIH,  In  Town  or  coQLtry,  by  a thorough  practical  * 
PAINTER  and  PAPERHANGBR,  Con  turn  hU  baud  to  the  hr 
ifvalultig  H»a  been  used 'o  have  charge  of  work.  AgriSl.  Good  0 
refer.ni-e  as  to  character  and  ability.- Address,  ,W.  B.  7,  Stamford- 
street,  While  Hart-lane,  Tottenham.  "1 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  C-)NTBACTOB3.  J- 

VITANIED,  a RE-ENGAGBMENT,  as  “ 

VV  CLERK  end  CASHIER.  Aged  24.  Eight  yeare  wllh  l.st  D 
emp'oyere.  Excellent  leteieuces.— Address,  431,  Offlci  of  The 
Builder." 

wanted,  to  APPRENl  ICE  (in-doors),  a j 

VV  lemec  able  Youth,  aged  7.  ss  OAR^ENTER  and  JOINER  — a 
Addres",  elating  premium  and  p.rLOulirs,  to  C.  ROBERTS,  White  Q 
Ulusa,  U ghgaw.  X 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  } 

VV  Men.  asQRAlNER  and  MARRLKR  Willing  to  fill  upl  hlB  C 
time  with  paiuling. — Address  G.  W.  2ii6,  City  road,  London. 

TO  BDILDF.R9  AND  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

V'VT'ANTED,  by  the  Adveniser,  aged  20,  L 

VV  IMPROVEMENT  at  th*  RRNOH,  In  a gioJ  London  fli'iD.- 
A‘ldf««,  J,  B.  Post  nffle*.  Low  sham-riad,  Kent. 

TO  BUILOKRA  AND  OTHERS. 

wanted,  employ  MEa'^T  as  GAS-  ^ 

VV  FITTER.  BELL-HANOKR,SDd  WIIIlEiMITH,  Hot  Water  h 

and  Plain  Zinc  Work.  Has  all  his  own  tool*.— Address,  A,  W.  26.  t 
Quadraut-gcove,  Havers  tock-hitl.  s- 

YirANTED,  by  a Young  Man  from  the 

VV  cjuntiy.  a SITUATION  In  Town  ss  PAINTER,  PAPER- 
HANGER,  OaBFITIEB,  aud  PLUMBER.  Aged  22.— Addrss*.  H.  8.  j 
94.  Do  Bssuvoir-road,  N.  n 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.  n 

■\X7ANTED,  by  a first- class  London  - 

VV  GKAINER  and  MARBLER,  a CoDs'aut  SITUATION.  Can 

Le  well  retoiniueuded  by  Louden  employers.  Birecim-ns  of  work 
seen,  iXrennired  ThcroUBh  mast.r  of  oruamentHl  InUil  gralulng. 
Addfses,  W.  0.  K.  9,  Park-place,  Kulgblsbridge.  Brompion.  j 

■\X7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a ( 

V V eonstaiit  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  nr  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Country  luefvricd.— Address,  C.  H.  6l,  Southwark-bridge- 
rusd.  B.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  t 

5 VANTED,  a SIl’UATION,  as  PRIME- 

VV  COST  CLERK.  4c,  Well  up  In  office  dntlea.  Good  refer- 
ericas.  Aged  29.  Salary  30a— Address.  H.  B.  18,  Oxf.rd-rood. 
Isliug'on,  N. 

1 TO  rARPESTRRI.  , 

' "WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a married 

VV  Man,  Used '0  general  repairs,  4c.  Wilingto  makehim- 
' self  ger  prsby  uielul.  Wages,  moderate.— Address,  411,  Office  of  "The 

AXTANTED,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

\V  MF.NT.  hy  R really  efflcleutGENERAL  ASSrsTANT.  Well 

’ up  in  Gothic  and  IialUn  Architecture, 4j.  Has  hud  iln  exiieri-uce 
of  London  »nl  conntry  offiOM  of  extensive  prsotic-.  lUgheit 
refereucea.- Address,  W.  F.  F.  41,  Spaikeuhoa-streel,  Lelceiter. 

TO  BUILDEBS  AND  CONTRACrORS. 

wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK.  Thoroughly  undersUnil-s  ctiroating,  bookkeeping, 
q-aniiiles,  »nn  meaeuriug.  Aged  22.  Salary, 30i.  per  week.— Addrets. 
325.  Office  of  "Ths  BuUder." 

TO  BREWERS,  DISTILLERS,  AND  SION  WRITERS. 

\X7  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  had 

VV  three  years’  experience  in  a Brewery,  a FITOATION  as 
WRITER'S  ASStSTANT-  A brewery  or  In-door  work  preferred. — 
Adders'. T.  P.  202,  Oreit  Dover-streat.  Brro'igh,  S E. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  os  PMITH,  BSLLHANrER.  and  O^SFITrUR.  - 
A'ldresa,  W.  lODETKEIDgE,  Leaiheihead  C-miu-n,  Surrey. 

rpEMPORAEY  ASSISTANCE  rendered  to 

1,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILUBRS,  4c.  Preparing,  tracing,  and 
coiylng  dtslgna.  woikiug  drawings,  anl  specifioallona,  measuring 
up  wjik,  tak  IIJ  offquaniitire,  pieparlug  eet'm  4o.:  accustomed 

lo  Gothic  aud  o'her  extensive  wo'k'.  Terms  moderate,- Addrata, 

A.  15,  Sioane-teirsce,  Cloaue-aquace. 

rPIMEKEEPER.  CLERK,  &o —A  Young 

JL  Wan  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  aOoea.  Flr.t-claaa 
references  and  teallmonlaU.— Addresa,  N.  G.  N.  35,  Mitfuid-road, 
Horusey-roa’',  N. 

■ rpHE  COLONIES  or  AMEEIOA.— A first- 

X rate  SURVEYOR  and  DR  AUGHTSMAN  of  experience  In  the 
conalruction  of  arcbileclural  acd  engineering  works  .t  home  and 

V abroad,  desires  an  KNGAGEHBNT.  The  highest  refereucea.- Ad- 
^ dress.  360.  Office  of  " Tbe  Builder." 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

' rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  completed  an 

1 ingagement,  wishes  lo  obtain  » permaneot  SII'Ua  CION  la  one 

“ of  the  abeva  offices.  Is  we'l  up  in  the  use  of  iba  level  aud  tbeodo- 
Ute.  and  can  get  up  Soisbei  p'anr.  Gmd  refareuces.- Address. 

J Ai  PHA,  83,  Cbsr'wooJ-s'reet,  Pimlico.  aW. 

g TO  ARCHITECIS. 

t ^pHE  Advertiser,  late  Pupil  and  Assistant  of 

. X an  F I.  B.  A leeksan  ENGAOBMEST  In  a London  office.  Is 

~ dr.wliga.  Has  a knowieifge  ot  surveying  anl  levelling,  end  has 
passed  taevo  aQtaryex.rmiuatio-.-Aadre»*,  W.  8.  23.  Home  M«r- 
. k't,  Noribamptot'. 

» TO  CAPITAlISiB  AND  OTHERS.^ 

T'lIE  Advertiser,  having  by  his  industry 

p>  1 saved  a 'ew  pounds,  wo.  Id  1 ke  to  me<t  with  a geurieman 

-b  havlog  some  laud  to  Pu'ld  v o'tagea  or  Pmall  Houses  upon,  aud  who 
r-  would  iuve.t  money  Ihe.eon,  wito  a vlsw  to  ro'itual  odvaut.ge.  The 
t-  adver'lser  c n m ke  bis  own  plans,  slid  can  .llherdo  or  super  intend 
the  work,  thus  saving  archite  t’,-  fe.  s.  or  foietnin'.  wages.— Addres  , 
— DELIA,  Pst-ffic*.  High-street,  Su  to’,  S'lrrey. 

<3  TO  FUILOERS. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a Young IHan, 

’ lO  M CLERK.  Has  worked  at  the  bench.  Had  experience  as 
iiiaOBbtsmau  wuh  an  ArcbHeiit.  Willing  to  be  of  service  in  the 
buaiuera  g-nsially  lAst  siiuatlon  a Buddei's  office.  Aged  39. 
Keferencea  goud.— Addr.a-,  Q.  74,  T'jll  ngum-roa  i,  H-dlovaf,  N. 

Si  QTAIES.  — A First- cl.is3  STAIRCASE 

a io  HAND  la  lo  WANT  of  a JOB.  either  by  day  Jor  piece  work, 

- ores  Rhoper  Oa'd'or  F-rrmer.— Address,  W.  B.  19.  Irgcstre-pUce, 
Bl  oad -8' reel.  Go  deu-fijuare,  W. 

July  16,  1870.] 
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Chatham  Dochjard  Extension. 

OUETEEN  years 
ago  certain  pub- 
lic works  were 
commenced  at 
Chatham,  with 
a view  to  the  ul- 
timate extecsioD 
of  the  Government  Dockyard. 
The  work  that  was  then  done, 
the  enclosure  of  a marsh  with 
a stono-faccd  embankment,  was 
executed  by  a limited  number 
of  convicts,  and  the  progress  was 
slow.  The  progressive  changes 
kJP  that  have  occurred  in  the  con- 

struction of  ships  of  war  have  continued  to  force 
the  subject  of  increased  dockyard  accommoda- 
tion upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
Admiralty.  We  had  reached  the  anomalous 
condition  of  having  a number  of  huge  ironclad 
leviathans  in  commission,  with  scarcely  a dock 
into  which  they  could  be  received  for  fitting  and 
repair.  The  practice  of  fitting  vessels  in  the 
stream  has  long  been  abandoned  in  connexion 
with  the  mercantile  marine,  as  attended  with 
increased  risk,  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  service,  and  demoralising  to 
the  men  and  crews  engaged  in  suoh  operations. 
With  regard  to  the  Royal  Navy,  however,  the 
revolution  in  the  character  and  construction  of 
ships  has  not  been  acoompanied,  as  it  should 
have  been,  by  a corresponding  change  in  the 
character  of  the  accommodation  for  their  fitting 
and  repair,  and  such  first-raters  as  the  Hercules, 
the  Monarch,  and  the.  IFarrio?',  have  been  fur- 
nished with  their  boilers  and  engines,  while 
moored  in  the  Medway,  or  other  tidal  waters, 
subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  employing  float- 
ing derricks,  to  swing  weights  of  from  40  tons 
to  50  tons,  in  situations  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  disturbing  action  of  both  wind  and  tide.  ■ 
In  1861  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  | 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  ] 
concerning  a proposed  extension  of  Chatham  ! 
Dockyard.  The  witnesses  examined  made  out  ^ 
a strong  case  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience  in-  [ 
volved  by  the  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  pro- 1 
vision  existing  for  the  fitting  and  repair  of  ships, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  the  peril  and  disaster 
which  such  inadequate  provision  must  inevitably 
involve  in  the  event  of  a maritime  war,  when 
the  country  that  can  first  repair  its  ships 
damaged  in  action  doubles  its  force ; one  ship 
with  proper  dock  and  basin  accommodation 
being  equal  to  two  possessed  by  another  power 
which  has  not  provided  such  accommodation. 
The  Select  Committee  made  a strong  report  as 
to  the  need  of  increased  accommodation  for 
fitting  out  ships  of  war,  and  for  repairing  the 
engines  and  making  good  defects  of  such  ships. 
The  Committee  reported  that  the  existing  basin 
and  dock  accommodation  is  wholly  unequal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  existing  navy  in 
repair,  even  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  event  of  a 
war,  there  would  be,  of  course,  a much  larger 
number  of  ships  in  commission,  greater  tear  and 
wear,  apart  from  casualties  in  action,  and  conse- 
quently increased  need  of  inspection  and  repair. 
They  recommended  the  extension  of  Chatham 
Dockyard,  because  the  situation  removed  it  from 
the  danger  of  being  shelled  by  hostile  ships  of 
war,  and  the  Medway  is  capable  of  complete  pro- 
tection by  fortifications.  The  extension  of  a 


THE  BUILDER. 

conveniently  situated  existing  dockyard  would 
also,  they  reported,  be  a better  and  more  econo- 
mical mode  of  attaining  the  object  in  view  than 
the  creation  of  a new  establishment.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned  in  evidence,  that  the  facilities 
for  fitting  out  ships  of  war  rapidly  and  safely  by 
other  powers  are  incomparably  superior  to  those 
afforded  by  the  naval  establishments  of  this 
country  ; that  France  has  at  Toulon,  Cherbourg, 
and  Brest,  260  acres  of  floating  basin,  with  ample 
wharf  accommodation  ; whereas  the  United 
Kingdom  has  only  41  acres  in  all ; some  of  the 
basins  having  neither  width  of  entrance  nor 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  our  first-class  ships. 
Colonel  Greene,  at  that  time  the  director  of 
works  at  the  Admiralty,  laid  a plan  of  dockyard 
extension  at  Chatham  and  estimates  before  the 
select  committee  ; but  these  may  be  supposed  to 
have  got  into  the  Circumlocution  Office,  as  no 
action  was  taken  upon  them.  In  1865,  when 
Colonel  Clarke,  ll.B.,  C.B.,  had  succeeded  Colonel 
Greene  as  director  of  works,  that  gentleman 
presented  a plan  and  estimates,  upon  which 
action  was  at  last  taken  energetically.  The  plans 
of  Colonel  Clarke  were  a modification,  and  dif- 
ferent in  several  important  respects,  from  those  of 
Colonel  Greene.  They  were  alike,  however  in 
their  main  features  j and,  as  regards  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  each  estimated  the  cost  on  the 
assumption  that  convict  labour  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 
Contracts  were  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Gabrielli  in  1866,  and  in  1867  the  works  were 
energetically  commenced  by  the  contractors,  the 
amount  of  convict  labour  on  works  included,  as 
well  as  not  in  the  contract,  was  from  that  time 
largely  increased.  Since  then  great  progress 
has  been  made,  and  the  works  will  richly  repay 
a visit  by  professional  men  and  students  of 
engineering. 

On- Saturday  last,  on  the  invitation  of  Colonel 
Clarke,  director  of  the  works,  they  were  visited 
by  Mr.  C.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a number  of 
members  of  the  council,  members,  and  students 
of  the  Institution.  The  party  left  London  by 
the  10'30  express  train  from  Victoria  Station, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Chatham,  were  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  dockyard  extension  works  in  about 
a dozen  vehicles,  which  waited  their  arrival. 
Nothing  very  remarkable  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  drive  from  the  station  to  the  dock- 
yard, excepting,  perhaps,  the  singular  treatment 
to  which  a row  of  trees  which  border  the  foot- 
walk  opposite  the  Marine  Barracks  is  being  sub- 
jected. The  footway  is  at  a considerable  height 
above  the  carriage-road,  and  the  authorities 
have  made  a clean  steep  slope  from  the  one  to 
I the  other,  which  is  very  neatly  faced  with  con- 
' Crete,  and  closely  pointed  round  the  trunks  of 
1 the  young  trees  j these  Icok  green  and  vigorous 
j now,  bub  are  likely,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  yield 
up  their  lives  ere  many  years  elapse,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  unnatural  treatment  or  military 
rule. 

On  arriving  at  the  grounds  added  to  the  dock- 
yard, on  which  the  works  are  being  carried  out, 
the  visitors  were  first  conducted  to  the  Gantries 
where  the  dressed  granite  is  stored  that  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  two  graving 
docks,  to  which  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  as  yet.  The  blocks  are  of  very  large  size, 
and  are  dressed  to  perfection.  The  granite  used 
is  from  three  sources, — from  the  Jersey  Granite 
Company,  Cornish  granite  from  Freeman  Bros., 
and  a portion  of  French  granite  from  Brest. 
Of  the  three  the  Jersey  contains  the  larger 
proportion  of  quartz,  and  is  consequently  the 
hardest.  The  French  granite  does  not  difier 
much  from  the  others,  either  in  quality  or  price, 
freight  and  all  outgoings  taken  into  account. 

It  may  be  proper  before  proceeding  further 
to  recall  the  situation  of  the  Dockyard  Extension 
Works.  From  Gillingham  on  the  Medway  the 
channel  describes  an  irregular  curve  in  a north- 
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westerly  direction,  and  again  turns  round  in  a 
eonrse  almost  due  south,  and  passes  the  old 
dockyard.  Before  the  extension  works  were 
commenced,  St.  Mary’s  Creek  flowed  across  this 
tongue  of  land  from  opposite  Upnor  Old  Castle 
to  Gillingham.  The  creek  had  a marsh  on  each 
side,  the  portion  between  it  and  the  Medway. 
St.  Mary’s  Island,  being  laid  under  water  at 
spring-tides.  The  island,  valueless  unless  em- 
banked, was  purchased  by  the  Admiralty  some 
fourteen  years  ago  for  801. ; its  area  is  abouc 
150  acres.  The  new  works  include  the  inolosure 
of  St.  Mary’s  Island  and  portions  of  the  banks 
of  the  Medway  to  the  south  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  creek,  by  a stone-faced  embankment  for  the 
greater  part,  and  by  a river  wall  built  on  piles  for 
the  remainder.  The  embankment  and  wall,  which 
have  been  executed  entirely  by  convicts,  are  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  a good  example  of 
water  engineering.  The  principal  works,  for 
which  the  inolosure  was  an  essential  preliminary, 
are  a repairing  basin,  with  an  area  of  twenty-one 
acres,  having  an  entrance  80  ft.  wide  from  the 
Medway,  in  the  Chatham  Reach  ; intermediate, 
and  communicating  with  this  basin,  there  will 
bo  a factory  basin  of  twenty  acres  area ; and 
beyond  that,  with  a communication  between  it 
and  the  factory  basin,  a fittiug-oub  basin  of 
thirty-three  acres  area,  with  a river  entrance 
and  a pair  of  locks  adjoining  it,  at  Gilling- 
ham. The  three  basins  follow  the  general 
direction  of  St.  Mary’s  Creek,  which  has 
reduced  tke  excavation  work  by  about  a third, 
compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
three  had  been  made  rigidly  in  lino.  The  side 
walls  of  the  repairing  and  factory  basins  are 
straight,  but  form  an  obtuso  angle  the  one  with 
the  other.  The  fitting-ont  basin  is  nearly  in 
line,  for  part  of  its  length,  with  the  inner  or 
factory  basin,  but  in  its  course  turns  off  at  an 
angle  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  at  the 
ends  of  the  other  two  basins.  The  basins  occupy 
a somewhat  relative  position  across  St.  Mary’s 
Island,  in  the  Medway,  to  that  of  the  West  India 
Docks  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the  Thames. 
The  width  of  the  tongue  of  land,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  repairing  basin  to  the  other 
mouth  of  the  Creek,  at  Gillingham,  is  rather 
more  than  a mile  : the  width  across  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  is  rather  less.  Although  the  area  of  the 
island  is  about  150  acres,  the  whole  area  of  the 
extension  works  is  about  380  acres.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  greater  part  of  the  embankment  the 
work  of  excavation  was  vigorously  proceeded  with. 
For  conveyance  of  the  stuff  innumerable  tram- 
ways were  laid  in  all  directions.  The  clay 
taken  out  that  was  suitable  for  brickmaking 
was  applied  to  that  purpose  : the  remainder 
was  tipped  as  spoil  upon  St.  Mary’s  Islaud, 
or  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Creek,  where  the 
ground  needed  making  up.  A large  surface  of 
good  firm  ground  has  thus  been  laid,  ready  for 
the  erection  of  factories,  sheds,  and  workshops. 
On  St.  Mary’s  Island  extensive  brickfields  have 
been  in  operation  for  several  years,  the  whole 
of  the  bricks  hitherto  used  on  the  works  having 
been  made  b7  the  convicts.  A large  proportion 
of  the  clay  for  brickmaking  is  taken  from  the 
basins,  a portion  comes  from  Barham,  and  the 
sand  from  Aylesford.  Six  of  the  brickmaking 
machines  of  Porter  & Co.,  of  Cailisle,  are  on  the 
ground.  The  imported  material  for  brickmaking, 
the  blocks  of  granite  and  Portland  stone,  and  all 
other  materials,  indeed,  ai'e  unloaded  at  jetties 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  conveyed  in  trucks 
to  the  parts  of  the  works  where  they  may  be 
respectively  required.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  there  were  thirty-five  millions  of  bricks  in 
stock  5 so  that  the  brickmaking  operations  have 
been  relaxed,  and  the  brickraakers  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  put  to  brick-setting. 

The  repairing  basin  and  two  of  the  fonx- 
graving-docks  to  be  provided  on  its  south  side 
are  nearly  completed}  the  entrances  to  the 
ether  two  graving-docks  and  the  communication 
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between  tbe  repairing  and  the  factory  basins 
are  also  in  a very  forward  state.  The  entrance 
to  the  repairing  basin  from  Chatham  Reach 
is  nearly  complete,  almost  all  that  remains  to  be 
done,  before  the  removal  of  the  coffer  dam, 
being  to  finish  the  grooves  for  the  caissons.  All 
tbe  entrances  to  basins  and  graving-docks,  and 
the  communications  between  the  basins,  will  be 
by  caissons,  not  by  dock-gates.  The  bottom  of 
the  repairing  dock  has  been  levelled,  excepting 
comparatively  narrow  strips  ronnd  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  The  bottom  is  of  the  stuff 
that  was  found  when  the  proper  level  was 
reached.  It  is  firm,  and  not  likely,  as  would 
seem,  to  rise  on  the  water  being  admitted : if 
the  Serpentine  had  such  a bottom,  instead  of 
the  gravel-veneered  soluble  mud  Mr.  Ayrton 
proposes  to  leave  in  it,  it  would  probably  satisfy 
all  parties  interested.  The  graving-docks  are 
notable  examples  of  solid  work.  The  natural 
foundation  is  a bed  of  firm  gravel,  on  which 
a layer  of  concrete  is  laid ; a mass  of  brick- 
work is  superimposed,  and  over  all  is  laid 
the  floor,  of  heavy,  closely-fitted  blocks  of 
granite.  The  copestones  of  the  basin  walls 
are  of  heavy  granite  blocks  throughont.  The 
factory  basin,  originally  contracted  for,  but  the 
contract  for  which  has  been  surrendered  as 
we  understand,  is  being  excavated,  and  the  walls 
built  entirely  by  convicts,  and  excellent  work 
they  are  making  of  the  walls.  They  are,  where 
the  gravel  can  be  reached,  founded  upon  it  by  a 
layer  of  concrete  of  from  18  ft.  6 in.  to  20  ft. 
broad.  The  walls  batter  1 in  9 on  the  inside, 
and  with  the  outside  batter  are  reduced  from 
20  ft.  in  thickness  at  the  bottom,  to  8 ft.  at  tbe  top. 
They  are  concreted  in  pockets,  with  alternating 
bands  of  brickwork  across  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  adhesion  between  the  brickwork 
and  the  concrete,  we  were  informed,  is  nerfect. 
The  basin  walls  are  faced  on  tbe  inside,  from 
a little  under  the  water-line,  with  Portland 
stone,  with  a granite  coping  over  all.  Bollards, 
of  cast-iron,  about  2 ft.  square,  with  the  corners 
rounded  off,  have  been  sot  in  the  counterforts 
along  the  north  wall  of  the  factory  basin.  Crane- 
pits  have  also  been  provided,  of  about  6 ft. 
diameter,  that  are  a credit  to  the  workmen  who 
built  them,  whether  bond  or  free.  The  bollards 
are  9 ft.  long,  and  are  let  in,  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  their  length  into  the  building.  A great  deal 
of  work  has  been  dona  in  excavation  and  build- 
ing for  the  factory  baain^  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  ere  the  boom  of  the  steam-hammer, 
and  the  rattle  of  the  riveter,  bo  heard  in  the 
basin  or  its  neighbourhood.  Very  little  has  been 
done  towards  the  formation  of  the  fitting.out 
basin.  The  portion  of  St.  Mary’s  Creek  that  it 
is  to  absorb,  remains  in  puris  naturalibus,  excep- 
ting, indeed,  that  the  stream  of  water  from  the 
west  has  been  cut  off,  and  that,  on  the  north  side, 
about  600  yards  of  the  basin  wall  have  been 
erected.  This  short  length  is  apparently  de- 
signed to  serve  as  part  of  a dam,  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  to  the  Medway  and  round  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  basin,  to  Gillingham,  thus 
enclosing  the  area  in  which  the  fitting-basin 
works  are  to  be  carried  on.  At  Gillingham  tbe 
engineers  have  a troublesome  piece  of  work  in 
hand  in  the  construction  of  a public  wharf,  in 
exchange  for  one  that  they  bad  to  appropriate  at 
the  moulh  of  tbe  creek.  They  were  unable  to 
find  holding-ground  for  piles  for  the  foundations, ' 
but  have  at  last  conquered  the  difficulty  by' 
tipping  material  into  the  water,  until  it  has  ' 
reached  a firm  bottom,  and  given  them  a solid  ^ 
embankment  npon  which  to  operate. 

Colonel  Clarke  hopes  to  be  able  to  admit  the 
water  to  tbe  repairing  basin,  and  to  have  the 
two  graving-docks  ready  for  use  in  April  next, 
and  to  have  the  factory  basin  completed  about 
December,  1871.  The  completion  of  the  works 
will  probably  occupy  six  or  seven  years  more. 

Before  the  inapectiou  was  completed,  Colonel 
Clarke  hospitably  entertained  the  visitors— about 
150  in  number — at  an  excellent  luncheon  pro- 
vided in  the  spacious  mould-room. 

After  a few  toasts  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
had  been  given  and  acknowledged,  the  inspection 
was  resumed.  The  visitors  were  conducted  first 
to  a point  at  which  the  convicts  were  employed 
in  mixing  the  concrete,  and  pitching  it  down  a 
height  of  about  40  ft.  to  the  gravel  at  the 
bottom,  to  form  tbe  foundation.  The  basin 
walls  are  in  many  places  about  40  ft.  high  from 
the  gravel  npon  which  the  concrete  is  laid  to  the 
top  of  the  coping.  Generally  the  gravel  is  met 
with  at  a depth  of  from  45  ft.  to  52  ft.  from  the 
surface.  The  strata,  downwards,  are,  for  the 
greater  part  (on  the  unmade  ground)  mud,  peat, 
greasy  silt,  gravel,  clay,  chalk.  It  is  remark- 


able that  tbe  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
clay  and  tbe  chalk  are  almost  as  clean  and 
clearly  marked  as  the  black  border  on  a sheet 
of  note-paper ; there  is  no  intermixture.  Where 
the  gravel  is  too  deep  to  be  reached,  the  walls 
are  founded  on  piles  driven  into  the  gravel. 

The  three  basins  will  have,  in  common,  a 
depth  of  33  ft.  of  water  at  spring,  and  30  ft.  at 
neap  tides.  The  graving  docks  are  456  ft.  long 
at  the  coping,  416  ft.  on  the  blocks;  they  are 
80  ft.  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  will  have 
31  ft.  6 in.  of  water  over  the  sills  at  high  water 
spring  tides. 

There  are  at  present  1,377  convicts  employed 
upon  the  works,  and  232  free  men  in  connexion 
with  them.  These  men  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  their  officers,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  prison  governor  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. In  addition  to  these,  the  contractors 
have  750  men  employed.  The  convicts  are 
employed  in  very  various  kinds  of  work,  tbe 
greater  number  of  them  in  excavating  and 
building,  others  in  brickmaking,  waggon-hauling, 
others  as  carpenters  and  smitbs,  in  making  and 
repairing  waggons,  tools,  and  plant,  about  fifty 
1 driving  borses,  of  which  a large  number  are 
employed,  in  addition  to  eight  locomotive 
engines  ; some  are  plate-laying,  others  attending 
at  points ; a number  are  making  Portland 
cement.  The  bricks  made  on  the  ground  are  a 
little  rough,  but  they  are  hard  and  sound,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  the  work  in  which  they  are 
used. 

The  convicts,  whatever  their  previous  de- 
merits may  have  been,  appear  well  entitled, 
generally,  to  credit  for  their  tractability  and  in- 
dustry, as  displayed  on  these  works.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
work  is  surprising.  Excellent  masons  and 
carpenters  can,  in  many  instances,  be  made 
out  of  professional  thieves  in  three  months. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  convicts  are  cleverer 
men  than  many  of  the  ordinary  labourers. 
The  gangs  are  attended  by  their  warders  and 
assistant-warders,  who  are  armed  with  cutlasses. 
In  addition  to  these,  men  of  the  Convict  Guard, 
armed  with  carbines  and  bayonets,  are  sta- 
tioned at  various  parts  of  the  works.  They  are 
paraded  in  going  and  returniug  from  work,  and 
marched  in  squads,  each  accompanied  by  a 
warder.  We  were  glad  to  notice  a considerable 
number  of  the  prisoners  with  red  facings  to 
their  frocks,  which  indicate  good  conduct,  but 
unhappily  we  noticed  as  many  “ black-birds” — 
men  with  a black  leg  to  their  breeches — 
working  in  irons,  their  offence  having  been 
striking  an  officer.  Tbe  “canary-birds”  are 
distinguished  by  a yellow  leg;  their  offence  has 
been  the  attempt  to  escape.  The  daily  life  of 
the  convicts  is  occupied  thus: — Rise,  wash, 
clean  cells,  &c.,  at  5 a.m.;  breakfast  at  5 45, 
attend  morning  prayers  at  6'15  ; muster  for  work 
at  6 30  ; dine  at  12T5  ; resume  work  at  1-15  till 
6T0 ; cleaning  shoes,  shaving,  bathing,  reading 
in  cells,  evening  instruction,  letter-writing,  6 -10 
till  7'45 ; taking  down  hammocks,  7'45till8; 
at  8 into  hammocks  to  “ sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  just.”  Tbe  mustering,  parading,  and 
marching  subtract  a considerable  portion  from 
tbe  clear  working  day ; and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  worthies  who  have  to  wear  mud-boots, 
notwithstanding  that  none  of  them  are  em- 
barrassed with  a redundancy  of  calf,  are  far  from 
rapid  in  making  their  toilet  on  arrival  at  the 
working  ground.  Workers  and  their  work,  how- 
ever, at  Chatham  Dockyard  are  both  exceedingly 
interesting  to  observe  and  study. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  the  communicative 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Clarke,  Colonel  Pasley, 
Mr.  Bernays,  and  other  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
the  works. 


WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  queen’s  visit. 

On  Monday  last,  while  the  ears  of  half  Europe 
were  strained — the  expression  is  hardly  meta- 
phorical— to  oatch  the  shrill  challenge  of  the 
French  trumpet,  or  the  hoarse  reply  of  tbe 
Prussian  ordnance.  Queen  Victoria  was  nnosten- 
tatiously  engaged  in  riveting  another  link 
between  the  palace  and  the  cottage, — between 
the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  its  solid  basis  on 
the  forge,  tbe  anvil,  and  tbe  bench. 

Being  unable  personally  to  open  the  Work- 

the  Prince  of  Wales  will,  we  believe,  discharge, 
this  Saturday, — the  Queen  graciously  signified  her 
intention  to  visit  the  Agricultural  Hall,  in  which 
the  objects  exhibited  were  in  course  of  arrange- 


ment. Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  \ 
the  intimation,  — nothing  more  simple,  and,  1 
therefore,  nothing  in  better  taste,  than  the 
visit.  Indnstrial  Islington  and  Clerkenwell 
seemed  unaware  of  tbe  honour  intended.  An 
hour  before  her  Majesty’s  arrival,  not  a scrap 
of  bunting,  not  an  extra  idler,  not  a portly 
policeman,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  quiet  streets 
that  give  access  to  the  large  building.  A little 
after  ten,  four  or  five  mounted  policemen,  and 
about  four  times  that  number  on  foot,  drew  up  in  i 
line  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Eall,  by  the  gate-  ll 

way  which  affords  entrance  for  the  carte,  and  j 

vans,  and  bulky  packing-cases,  that  bring  the  I 
materials  of  the  Exhibition.  At  a few  minutes  |i 
after  half-past  ten  the  gates  opened,  the  > 

sound  of  a hearty  cheer  from  the  extempore  j 

crowd  outside  rang  through  the  building,  and  a \ 

carriage  and  pair  drove  in  through  the  yard,  i 

palling  up  under  the  gallery,  within  the  Hall  ii 
itself.  A knot  of  some  two  or  three  dozen  i| 
gentlemen  was  in  attendance  on  the  spot.  il 

Within  the  Hall  were  only  exhibitors,  or  persona  ;] 

in  some  way  connected  with  the  enterprise.  A J 

line  of  workmen,  in  fustian  jackets  and  white  j 
aprons,  whom  it  was  unnecessary  to  admonish  j 
to  uncover,  stood  opposite.  A graceful  young  jj 
lady,  then  a younger  sister — daughters  of  Eng-  ; 

land  in  tbe  proudest,  as  well  as  in  tbe  simplest  I 

sense  of  the  term — alighted.  The  organ  pealed  i 

out  “ God  save  the  Queen,”  and  then  a Lady  in  : 

mourning  stepped  on  the  floor,  bowing  re-  i 

peatedly  and  earnestly  to  those  who  welcomed  m 
her. 

The  scene — as  so  often  is  the  case  on  similar  i 
occasions — had  so  shaped  itself  that  it  might  i 
have  been  arranged  by  a painter  or  by  a novelist.  l| 
The  Hall  is  very  far  from  full — much  of  what  j| 
has  been  received  is  not  unpacked,  and  the  ij 
committee  are  yet  able  to  invite  good  exhibits  i| 
from  bond  fide  contributors.  The  comparatively  |i 
empty  space  through  which  the  royal  party  j' 
leisurely  passed,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
Queen,  as  it  were,  eminently  into  direct  inter-  ^ 
course  with  the  few  representatives  of  her  people  r 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present.  The  '' 
treasured  lion  of  Scotland,  and  the  three  red  f' 
guardians  of  the  English  field,  were  emblazoned  ( 
in  tbe  banner  which  fell  over  the  front  of  the 
gallery  by  the  point  of  arrival.  Ireland  was  as 
invisible  in  the  quarterings  as,  we  fear,  she 
is  in  the  Exhibition.*  A glass  case  full  of 
those  glorious  fabrics  of  Indian  skill  which 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  done  so  much  to  intro-  i 
dnee  to  the  English  manufacturers,  appropriately  ; 
faced  the  door.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  Hall,  to  the 
left,  was  a marble  statue  of  Garibaldi, — a well-  I 
executed  figure,  and  a good  likeness, — raising  a 
very  life-like  hand,  and  dressed  in  the  red  shirt,  | 

knotted  bandana,  loose  trousers,  Wellington  \ 

boots,  and  slinging  sabre,  so  familiar  to  the  \ 

memories  of  1861.  Opposite  this  great  favourite  \ 

of  tbe  working  classes  of  this  country,  was  a 
well-carved  pulpit — the  work  of  a journeyman, 
who  has  laboured  on  it  since  Christmas.  Behind 
that,  along  the  axis  of  the  Hall,  was  a spinning- 
wheel.  The  pulpit  and  the  spinning-wheel — [ 

the  evidence  of  the  community  of  interest  which 
is  awakening,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  | 

between  the  artisans  of  England  and  those  of  ? 

the  Continent — the  Queen  of  England  walking  \ 

through  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  none  the  less  - 

reverent  that  they  had  been  too  busily  employed  ; 

to  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes — an  earl’s  son,  ’ 

the  president  of  tbe  committee  on  one  side  of  ; 

her,  and  the  working  secretary,  straw  hat  in  | 

hand,  on  the  other,  followed  by  the  little  group  , 

of  the  two  princesses,  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  i 

two  or  three  gentlemen  of  tbe  Court,  and  ' 

the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Exhibition, — all  , 

this  told  of  effort,  and  of  effort  which  cannot  s 

prove  unsocceesful,  to  supply  tbe  defects  of  our  i 

national  habits,  and  to  lay,  deeper  than  before,  i 

the  foundations  of  oar  national  welfare.  ; 

Among  the  objects  which  the  Queen  inspected 
with  the  most  evident  interest  was  a model  of  a 
safety  apparatus  for  preventing  one  class  of  i 
colliery  and  mining  accidents,  namely,  those  I 
which  arise  from  the  over-winding  and  cou-  j 
sequent  breaking  of  the  rope.  The  model  is 
only  on  a small  scale ; bub  the  applicability  of 
the  system  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
tested.  The  ready  and  anxious  sympathy 
evinced  by  Queen  Tictoria  for  tbe  wives  and 
children  of  miners,  who  have  been  suddenly 
summoned  from  their  work  by  one  of  those 
fearful  blasts  whic^  Lq 

mere  "accidents,”  has  endeared  the  Queen  to 


• Belfast  presents  an  honourable  exception;  we  hope 
there  will  he  others. 
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the  population  of  the  “black  country,”  and  re- 
curred freshly  to  the  memory  of  those  ■who  saw 
her  Majesty  pause  before  the  model. 

Near  to  the  safety  apparatus  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  which  the  invitation  to 
exhibit  baa  yet  attracted.  It  is  a reflecting 
telescope,  of  10  ft.  focus,  and  13  in.  diameter  of 
reflector,  made  entirely,  and  that  within  eighteen 
months,  by  Mr.  Bush,  a baker,  of  Nottingham, 
who  carries  on  the  daily  business  of  his  very 
fatiguing  trade.  Mr.  Bush  had  the  satisfaction 
of  explaining  his  workmanship  to  the  Queen, 
He  has  adopted  most  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments, together  with  some  of  his  own, — such  as 
the  construction  of  a honeycomb  cast-iron  bed, 
or  diaphragm,  to  support  the  reflector,  and  to 
prevent  that  bending  or  buckling  of  the 
surface  which  is  so  readily  efieoted,  and 
that  with  such  unpleasant  optical  results.  Mr. 
Bush  has  made  two  reflectors,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  usual  speculum  metal,  ground  by  him- 
self (which  is  in  the  instrument,  and  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the 
light  which  it  reflects),  and  one  of  glass,  also 
parabolically  ground,  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
deposit  a surface  of  silver.  The  telescope  is  in 
what  is  called  a cradle  frame,  bolted  together 
with  longitudinal  wronght-iron  bolts,  passing 
through  wrought-iron  distance  tubes  and  circu- 
lar distance  pieces.  The  segment  which  attaches 
the  trunnion,  or  axis  of  movement,  resembles 
the  cylinder  of  a locomotive.  The  instrument 
is  equatorially  mounted,  and  is  to  be  moved  by 
clockwork.  A prism  of  Munich  glass  catches 
the  object  reflected,  and  refracts  it  to  the  eye- 
piece. The  division  of  the  braes  arch  is  also  the 
handiwork  of  Mr.  Bush,  who  has  made  his  own 
lathes,  grinding  apparatus,  and  dividing  appa- 
ratus. Without  claiming  the  extreme  (and  prac- 
tically unnecessary)  finish  of  the  instruments  of 
such  makers  as  Messrs.  Trcughton  & Simms,  Mr. 
Bush’s  reflector  seems  to  us  to  be  much  what  such 
an  optical  instrument  ought  to  be.  It  is  an  honour 
to  the  maker,  and  a jnst  source  of  pride  to  the 
town  of  Nottingham. 

The  third  article  which  most  evidently  arrested 
the  advance  of  the  Royal  party  was  a noble 
ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  Florentine  mosaic, 

' encrusted  with  lapis  lazuliy  and  ornamented  with 
statuettes  and  reliefs  in  silver  gilt,  which  is 
sent  from  Florence.  Italy,  indeed,  has  come  to 
. the  fore  in  this  Exhibition,  From  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise,  the  Italian  exhibitors  are 
the  first  in  the  field  : first  in  time,  which  is 
I much,  and  which  is  especially  novel  for  Italy  j 
first  in  quantity,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
judge  j and  first,  in  not  a few  instances,  in  excel- 
lence. Nor  is  it  Florence  alone  that  sends  her 
marbles,  and  alabaster,  and  mosaic.  Naples 
sends  her  characteristic  work  in  coral  and  in 
lava;  Rome  her  shell  cameos — those  nearest 
imitations  of  the  precious  onyx  reliefs  of  the 
ancients ; Sorrento  sends  the  well-known  mar- 
quetry and  perforated  woodwork  of  the  brothers 
Gargiullo ; Genoa  sends  her  silver  and  gold 
filigrees  ; Venice  her  opal  and  avanturine, 
and  ruby-tinted  glass.  The  marble  of  Car- 
rara is  represented  in  numerous  statues, — a 
bust  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  bead  of 
the  trophy  ; a blind  Cupid  feeling  his  way,  a very 
pleasing  subject;  and  several  other  sculptures, 
deserving  more  detailed  mention  than  can  now 
be  aftbrded.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  the 
life-size  statues  by  Cavalier  Pandriano.  To  the 
one  of  Garibaldi  we  have  already  alluded. 
Another  represents  Cavour,  and  a thud  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  sculptor  has  been  beaten  by 
the  frock-coat  and  the  necktie;  he  has  given 
them  faithfully,  but  without  that  idealisation 
which  alone  can  make  such  attire  tolerable  in 
marble. 

While  speaking  of  sculpture  we  may  mention 
the  reproduction,  in  sandstone,  of  one  of  the 
most  original  (and  repulsive)  of  the  characters 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  ill-conditioned  dwarf,  Quilp. 

No  detailed  account  of  the  Exhibition  can  yet 
be  given.  The  catalogue  is  not  printed  as  we 
write.  Indeed,  we  are  speaking  of  a time  five  days 
antecedent  to  the  proposed  date  of  opening,  and 
every  one  knows  bow  such  matters  are  usually 
left  for  a race  against  time  ; yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  workmen  of  this  country  are  far 
from  being,  as  a rule,  at  all  aware  of  what  a very 
praiseworthy  i ffort  has  been  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  enable  them  to  help  them- 
selves. The  English  workman  is  far  too  proud 
to  be  patronised.  Nothing  afl'ronts  him  more 
than  to  pat  him  on  the  back.  The  pith 
and  sinew  of  the  old  English  stock  are  in  bis 
limbs,  and  he  has  a spirit  of  self-reliance 
which  is  eminently  insular.  But,  with  all 


that,  he  knows,  and  he  is  daily  more  fully 
aware  that  he  wants,  very  much  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  race  with  the  workmen  of 
many  Continental  states.  There  is  much  that 
statesmen,  and  philanthropists,  and  directors  of 
museums,  are  doing,  more  or  less  directly,  to  aid 
him.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  self- 
help.  To  afibrd  a scope  and  a theatre  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  As  such,  it  has  been  fully 
appreciated  abroad, — it  wants  to  be  better 
known  at  home.  Anything  more  unlike  a job 
on  the  one  band,  or  a piece  of  patronising  display 
on  the  other,  than  we  have  hit  upon,  almost 
casually,  at  Islington,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive. We  hope  that  this  will  be  fully  under- 
stood throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  vacant  space  which  is 
now  available  will  be  filled. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  one  feature  in 
this  Exhibition,  which  is  its  especial  boast. 
Among  English  localities,  Birmingham  and 
SheflBeld  are  the  first  in  the  field — the  former 
with  a beautiful  case  of  eleotro-plate,  the  latter 
with  knives,  dirks,  scissors,  and  other  articles. 
In  these  cases  are  fixed  printed  cards,  on  which 
are  detailed  the  several  processes  which  are 
resorted  to  before  each  object  is  complete — 
designing,  modelling,  casting,  embossing,  en- 
graving, and  so  on  ; and  to  each  of  these  is 
affixed  the  name  of  the  workman  actually 
engaged.  Each  artificer,  it  may  be  said,  signs 
his  own  work.  The  true  spirit  of  industrial  art 
is  thus  brought  into  direct  epposition  to  the 
mere  greed  of  trade.  The  maker  comes  into 
the  fields  to  assert  his  identity,  which  the  seller 
is  but  too  content  to  smother.  It  is  a new 
application  of  the  old  principle  to  which  the 
municipal  grandeur  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  due. 
It  is  the  sound  moral  rule  of  suum  cuique.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  co-operative  system  to 
industry.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  lies  the  best  hope  of  our 
future  industrial  welfare. 

We  have  omitted  togla'nceat  one  table  which, 
containing  nothing  that  is  ornamental,  may 
well  escape  any  eye  but  that  of  a workman  ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  indi- 
vidual features  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a table 
covered  with  scraps  of  iron.  There  is  a plate 
some  half  inch  or  three-quarter  inch  thick, 
doubled  in  four,  like  a sheet  of  note-paper. 
By  its  side  is  a small  bar,  drawn  out  into  an 
endless  corkscrew  at  one  end,  and  hammered 
into  a sort  of  knife  at  the  other.  The  worm 
was  twisted  while  hot,  the  blade  was  ham- 
mered when  cold.  Every  specimen  displays 
unusual  malleability  or  ductility  in  this  ordina- 
rily stubborn  material.  Two  or  three  lumps  of 
coarse  grey  metal — being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  fragments  of  the  famous  “ Seely’s 
pigs  ” (or,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be  called,  the 
Builder’s  pigs,  since  we  first  drew  attention  to 
their  waatefol  use  in  the  pathways  at  Ports- 
mouth)— lie  close  by.  By  the  application  of  a 
chemical  agent  in  the  puddling-furnace,  the 
coarse,  poor  metal  has  been  converted  into  that 
of  fine-grained  texture.  Knowing  what  we  do  of 
the  race  which  Russia  is  about,  sooner  or  later, 
to  run  wilh  this  country  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  we  direct  especial  attention  to  this 
discovery  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady.  Of  great  inte- 
rest, tco,  is  the  collection  of  copies  (models  and 
drawings)  sent  by  the  Industrial  School  of 
Amsterdam,  eetablisbed  to  aid  technical  educa- 
tion. 

The  King  of  Italy  sends  a couple  of  iron  clads 
to  convey  his  workmen,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
working  man’s  fair.  The  King  of  Denmark  does 
the  same.  The  King  of  Wurtemburg  follows  the 
example.  It  is  understood  that  some  efibrt  is  to 
be  made  to  show  on  English  •welcome  to  the 
working  men  thus  royally  conveyed  to  our 
shores.  We  hope  the  appeal  will  be  fully  re- 
sponded to.  We  trust  that  the  great  and  generous 
body  of  English  workmen,  understanding  now  for 
the  first  time  what  is  actually  going  on  at 
Islington,  will  come  forward  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  committee,  to  fill  the  Hall  with 
specimens  of  handiwork,  and  to  welcome  their 
brothers  of  Italy,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  and  other  countries  not  only  with  the 
hospitality  of  hosts,  but  with  the  closer  than 
free-masonic  grip  of  brothers. 


Soyal  Visit  to  Heading.— Messrs.  Alfred 
Mills  & Sons  ack  us  to  mention  that  the 
Masonic  aich  at  the  Station  Gates,  Friar-street, 
and  the  tiiomphal  arch  at  the  Grammar  School 
were  designed  and  produced  by  them. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  W.  PAPWORTH. 

John  Woody  Papwoktii,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  children  of  the  late  John  Bnonurotti  Pap- 
worth,  architect  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  March,  IS20,  in  Bath- 
place,  New-road,  Marylebone. 

He  completed  his  edneation  at  the  University 
School  in  Gower-street,  and  about  1836  entered 
more  strictly  into  professional  pursuits  under  bis 
father,  in  whose  office  and  at  whose  right  hand 
he  remained  until  the  retirement  of  the  latter 
into  the  country  early  in  1847,  and  whose  death 
occurred  16th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  In 
1837,  when  the  then  Government  desired  to 
establish  the  “ Government  School  of  Design” 
for  the  promotion  of  art  manufactures,  the 
arrangements  were  left  in  Mr.  Papworth’s  hands, 
who  received  the  appointment  of  “ Director  ” ; 
and  his  son  assisted  him  greatly  in  fitting  np  the 
rooms  at  Somerset  House,  then  just  vacated  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  in  obtaining 
the  collection  of  casts,  books,  and  other  works  of 
art  necessary  for  the  purpose.  On  the  opening 
of  the  school  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  but  retired  when  his  father  resigned 
his  appointment  at  abont  the  end  of  the  first 
twelvemonths.  During  succeeding  years  he 
worked  on  the  various  designs  requited  from  the 
office  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Morrison,  for  his 
seats  at  Fonthill  and  Basildon  ; by  Mr.  William 
Leaf,  at  Streatbam  ; by  Mr.  Alexander  Murray, 
at  Cally,  Kirkcudbrightshire  ; for  Lord  Lucan  in 
Hauover-sqoare ; and  by  other  of  bis  father’s 
clients,  including  the  residence  in  Clapham  Park 
for  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Stevenson,  the  design  and  super- 
intendence of  which  were  almost  all  bis  own. 

During  this  period  he  made  several  designs  for 
the  ornamental  manufacture  known  as  Austin’s 
(now  Seeley’s)  Artificial  Stone ; and  for  many 
of  the  manufacturers  introduced  through  the 
establishment  of  the  school  above  mentioned. 
He  designed  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Hardy  erected  in  Bunhill-fields  Ceme- 
tery by  his  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Galloway,  and 
others;  made  the  drawings  for  a “ Holborn 
Valley  Viaduct  ” for  the  late  Mr.  John  Galloway, 
C.E. ; assisting  him  also  in  mapping  and  levelling 
a proposed  lino  of  railway  through  North  and 
South  Wales,  during  the  autumn  of  the  year 
18-15,  so  rife  in  schemes  of  the  same  nature. 

In  1838  be  received  the  silver  Isis  medal  of 
the  Society  fer  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
for  a design  for  a park  entrance  ; and  in  1840 
the  gold  leis  medal  for  a design  for  a naval 
monument  in  commemoration  of  England’s 
heroes  and  successes ; and  in  1845  the  “ Stock 
Medallion  for  the  best  design  for  a Town  and 
County  Hall.”  This  is  probably  the  last  ono 
that  was  given  nnder  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Stock,  1781. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1839,  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Trafalgar-square,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor on  two  occasions  for  the  gold  medal  for 
architecture  of  that  institution.  His  drawings 
for  these  prejets  are  elaborate  specimens  of 
design.  From  this  period  for  nearly  twenty 
years  he  was  a constant  exhibitor  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  instituticn. 

In  18-11  he'was  elected  an  AsBCciatCjin  1846  a 
Fellow,  and  served  on  the  council  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  of  tbo  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
with  which  society  he  maintained  an  intimate 
connexion  and  active  interest,  noc  limited  by  his 
severe  illness  in  later  years.  In  1842  he  ob- 
tained the  Soane  Medallion  (the  third  one  that 
had  been  given)  for  a design  in  “ Restoration  of 
Crosby-place,  London,”  to  which  was  annexed  a 
purse  of  ten  guineas,  presented  by  Miss  Hac- 
kett : the  drawings,  together  wilh  a manuscript 
history  and  description  of  this  well-known  resi- 
dence of  former  days,  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
Institute.  The  plan  was  engraved  in  1844  in 
Mr.  Hammon’s  account  of  the  building,  with  a 
high  encomium  “ upon  the  careful  and  particular 
survey  of  the  existing  vaults  and  buildings 
made  by  Mr.  Papwortb.  In  1843  he  gained  the 
Institute  Medal  of  Merit  for  an  essay  “On 
Synchronism  in  Architecture,”  and  the  Institute 
Medal  in  1847  for  the  best  essay”  On  the  Adapt- 
ation and  Modification  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Romans  and  Moderns.”  This  was 
the  last  of  the  series  of  medals  gained  by  him. 

With  the  pen  ever  in  his  hand,  and  “ fine  art 
with  “ ornamental  decoration”  in  his  thoughts, 
be  was  always  jotting  down  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  totes  or  lectm-es.  For  Weale’d 
“ Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture  ” he  contii- 
buted  to  tbe  first  volume  in  1844  a paper  on 
“ Artistic  Ecclesiastic  Decoration,”  as  exhi- 
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biled  in  a collection  of  designs  macie  at  Eome 
abont  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for  a chapel 
at  Lisbon,  being  a volume  of  sbelches  vrith 
estimates  for  the  execution  of  the  several  ports  ; 
and,  with  bis  brother  Wyatt,  published  “ Bpeci- 
mens  of  Decoration  in  the  Italian  Style,”  the 
plates  being  etched  by  themselves.  He  read  at 
the  Institute  in  May,  1848,  “Notes  in  Illustra- 
tion of  some  Drawings  of  Prteneste,  Ancient 
and  Modern,”  when  presenting  them  to  that 
Ecciety.  His  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities  was 
evidenced  by  his  lecture  on  two  nights  in  1849, 
explanatory  of  the  “ Features  of  the  Connexion 
between  the  Architecture  and  Chronology  of 
Epypt,  with  an  Account  of  the  bigbly-valued 
Work  by  J.  B.  Lcsueur  ‘On  the  Chronology  of 
Egypt  illustrated  by  its  Monumtnts,’  ’’  then  just 
published  j and  it  was  at  this  period  that  bo 
formed  his  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
coins,  working  and  being  assisted  in  both  studies 
by  a kindred  mind,  that  of  the  late  James 
Morant  Lockyer,  F.K.I.B  A. 

During  this  latter  period  Mr.  Papworth  exe- 
cuted a difficult  work  in  placing  a new  roof  over 
the  side  premises  of  the  Argyll  Rooms  in  Wind- 
inillstreet  j received  a certificate  of  compe- 
tency to  act  as  district  surveyor  from  the  official 
referees  under  the  former  Building  Act;  and  made 
the  several  designs  for  the  extensive  projf  ct  euji 
milted  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Galloway,  C.E.,  fur 
providing  London  with  cattle-markets  and  abat- 
toirs, and  gave  evidence  before  the  late  Professor 
Ilosking,  who  had  been  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  scheme.  Many  designs  were  made  by 
Mr.  Papworth  for  glass,  terra-cotta,  pottery, 
paper-hangings,  and  other  art  manufactures  for 
the  proposed  “ Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations,  18ul,”  inclusive  of  a design  for  a 
carpet,  to  be  worked  in  worsted-work  by  150 
ladies  of  Great  Britain  : this  was  effected,  and 
the  carpet  was  subsequently  graciously  accepted 
by  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Papworih  was  bimself  also 
an  exhibitor  of  various  designs  for  art  manufac- 
tures, and  receivtil  a broize  medal  for  services. 
Ho  assisted  the  editor  of  tho  Illustrated  London 
Niu's  in  obtaiijing  representations  of  works 
exhibited,  and  in  illustrating  them  for  that 
periodical ; and  in  order  that  a notice  should  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Institute  concern- 
ing  this  imponaot  Exhibition,  he  prepared  a 
paper,  being  “ Considerations  upon  some  of  the 
Productions  connected  with  Architecture  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,”  nbich  occupied  two  even- 
ings  in  the  delivery.  Again,  in  1855,  he  visited 
at  Paris  the  Exposiiion  des  Pioduits  d’lndnstrie, 
and  recorded  his  notes  for  a similar  intent  upon 
the  professional  works,  materials,  and  drawings 
submitted  therein.  During  this  visit  he  obtained 
an  intrcduclion  to  M.  Adolphe  Lance.  The 
chief  topic  of  conversation  was  “A  Diploma  in 
Architecture,”  when  M.  Lance  requested  him  to 
present  to  the  Institute  a copy  of  hie  essay  on 
tho  subject,  bcplng  also  that  he  would  be  able  to 
introduce  it  for  discussion  at  one  of  the  meet- 
irgs.  The  address  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Tite,  M.P.,  having,  in  November,  urged  the 
institution  of  an  examination  and  of  its  neces- 
eary  result,  a diploma,  Mr.  Papworth  read  “An 
Abridgement  of  M.  Lance’s  Essay,  with  Remarks 
and  Suggestions.”  A discuFsion  followed  on  a 
subsequent  evening,  when  a “Memorial  from  the 
Architectural  Association  ” was  read,  urging  the 
desire  of  the  your  ger  members  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  examination.  Little  was  done  until 
18C0,  when  the  Association  a second  time  asked 
the  Council  to  institute  a voluntary  architec- 
tuial  examination.  A committee  was  appointed 
to  iiveatigate  the  subject;  Mr.  Papworth,  acting 
as  its  secretary,  gave  considerable  attention  to 
it,  togeiher  with  tho  late  Mr.  Arthur  Aahpitel 
ai  <1  others.  Ho  urged  the  desirability  of 
the  diploma  on  several  occasion?,  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  paper?,  and  of 
the  examinations,  acting  as  moderator  upon 
two  occasions,  and  once  (18G6)  as  examiner. 
He  felt  deeply  of  late  years  tho  coldness 
with  which  the  scheme  was  received  by  the 
succeeding  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
and  the  desire  evinced  for  “rewards”  to  be 
granted  to  those  who  passed  such  an  examina- 
tion. He  mainly  assisted  in  getting  up  a course 
of  lectures  for  tie  benefit  of  the  students  intend- 
ing to  present  tlemselves,  and  on  every  occasion 
varmly  supported  the  scheme.  He  also  gave 
much  attention  in  committee  to  Mr.  G.  G,  Scott’s 
prcpoealfora  “school  for  artistic  architectural 
education,”  but  which  from  various  causes  laid 
dormant  until  the  present  year.  He  served  till 
lately  on  the  heard  of  examiners  under  the 
Metrofolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855  ; being  active, 
wi  h others,  in  the  preparation  of  the  questions, 


and  in  the  examination  of  those  who  presented 
thimselves. 

During  this  period  he  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  Albert  Institution,  Gravel-lane,  for 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  rector  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,  receiving  a silver 
trowel  from  his  hands  on  its  completion.  He 
also  designed  a large  mansion  for  Mr.  Walter 
Mellor,  to  have  been  erected  at  Cricklewood  : 
alterations  to  a house  in  St.  Jaroes’a-square,  now 
pulled  down  ; additions  to  a Louse  at  Epping,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Kothwell;  and  at  Streatham-hill,  for 
Mr.  Harold  Turner,  with  other  works  of  similar 
character;  besides  several  projects  for  a summer 
palace  which  were  submitted  to  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt.  The  last  of  many  successes  in  competi- 
tions was,  in  conjunction  with  bis  brother,  for 
the  additions  to  the  Guildhall,  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  Assembly-room,  at  Cambridge,  in  1859,  for 
which  they  gained  the  second  prize. 

In  1854,  he  expla'ned  at  a meeting  of  the 
Institute  his  theory  of  the  construction  of  domes, 
differing  entirely  in  principle  from  those  put 
forward  by  other  authors : it  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  James  Fergnsson,  in  his  “Handbook  of 
Arcbitectnre.” 

Two  papers  read  at  the  Institute  in  1857  and 
1862  must  be  noticed  as  exhibiting  tho  bent  of 
his  studies  at  the  period,  namely,  “Beauty  in 
Architecture,  and  its  Alliance  with  the  Past;” 
and  “ An  iEsthetic  Principle  in  Decoration  a 
third  one, read  January  15th, 1866,  “ On  theRoofs 
of  Hypccthral  Temples  atHilgina  and  Bassm,”  was 
an  important  attempt  to  clear  np  the  mystery  as 
to  the  mode  of  lighting  those  ancient  structures. 
This  was,  perhaps,  Lis  last  attendance  at  the 
meetings ; for  he  was  then  suffering  under  the 
disease  which  eventually  proved  his  death.  Two 
or  Ibreo  years  previously  be  bad  sprained  his 
right  foot,  and  otherwise  injured  it.  Probably, 
careful  attention  to  his  health  might  have  pre- 
vented any  fatal  termination;  but,  surveying  a 
property  cu  a bitterly  cold  wiutei’s  day,  and 
returning  home  benumbed,  gangrene  of  the  same 
foot  gradually  set  in.  For  two  years  he  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  bed,  and  was  only 
enabled,  during  the  following  two  years,  to  ride, 
or  to  walk  about  on  crntcl  es.  At  Christmas 
last,  while  hia  friends  were  hoping  that  the 
healing  of  hia  foot  had  been  effected,  the  left 
one  likewise  gave  way.  The  coDsequent  confine- 
ment jrjved  too  much  for  his  injured  health. 
For  some  weeks  he  gradually  sank,  and  expired, 
withont  pain,  on  the  evening  of  the  6.h  of  the 
present  month,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  bis  age. 
He  was  buried  iu  the  new  ground  of  the  High- 
gate  Cemetery,  on  Saturday  last. 

In  the  year  1847,  having,  as  Mr.  Papworth 
considered,  some  unemployed  hours,  he  com- 
menced the  formation  of  an  “ Ordinary  of  British 
Armorials  ” for  his  own  private  use.  The  labour 
in  cutting  up,  sorting,  and  re-arranging  into 
d.v'sions,  snbjects,  and  beads,  pasting  down,  <Sic., 
was  carried  on  by  him  most  unremittingly,  with 
but  little  assistance  from  others,  and  that  only 
in  tho  preliminary  work,  which  extended  over 
about  four  to  five  years.  The  existence  of  this 
enormous  manuscript  having  transpired,  and  its 
utility  having  been  proved  by  constant  reference 
to  it,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  several 
other  eminent  lovers  of  heraldry  and  arche- 
ology, proposed  to  him  that  it  should  be 
published  for  public  benefit.  Even  then 
several  of  their  friends  doubted  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  such  a work  prepared 
by  a single  individual,  and  could  only  be 
convinced  of  its  completion  by  the  sight  of  the 
drawers  full  of  the  prepared  sheets,  and  hy  a 
pleasurable  consultation  of  its  efficiency.  Acting 
under  the  advice  of  these  friends,  who  obtained 
for  him  a list  of  subscribers,  he  copied  some 
twenty  other  lists  of  “ coats  of  arms  ” of  recog- 
nised authority,  interspersing  them  with  his 
arranged  material,  and  commenced  the  printing 
of  the  work  in  parts,  of  which  fourteen  hod 
appeared  at  the  time  when  ill  health  prevented 
hie  giving  any  further  attenticn  to  it.  About 
three-fifths  have  been  completed.  Some  of  his 
friends  attribute  Mr.  Papworth’s  loss  of  health 
mainly  to  the  close  application  given  by  him  to 
the  careful  revision  of  the  proof-sheets — a care 
which  was  often  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
letters  from  subscribers  and  others. 

In  1853  the  brothers  published  together  an 
octavo  work  on  “ Museums,  Librfirie?,  and 
Picture  Galleries,  Public  and  Private,”  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  “ Public 
Libraries  Act,”  which  bad  been  passed  in 
1S50. 

Another  literary  undertaking  that  engrossed 
much  of  his  attention  proceeded  from  the  found- 


ing of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society  in 
1848  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth.  Be-  | 
Bides  writing  annually  the  descriptions  to  tho  | 
•iU\isirations,he  translated  the  old  German  work  i 
by  Roriczer  “ On  the  Geometric  Principles  of  j 
Drawing  a Pinnacle,”  &c.,  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  text.  From  j 
the  commencement  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture ” to  the  latest  moment,  he  gave  to  the  | 
preparation  of  mostjof  the  articles  all  the  infor-  1 
maticin  of  which  he  was  possessed  j and  in  the  i 
careful  revision  of  the  proof-sheets,  all  the  i 
research,  however  elaborate,  which  he  considered  ( 
they  required,  whether  as  to  a fact  or  to  a dale. 
Even  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  June  last,  be 
obtained  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring 
iu  consulting  a scarce  work  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  for  correcting  an  error  which  t 
appeared  to  him  to  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  previous  writers. 

His  facility  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin,  as  • 
well  as  most  of  tho  modern  languages,  was  very 
great.  His  skill  in  architectural  drawing  and  ! 
artistic  colouring ; his  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  i 
the  history  and  practice  of  his  profession,  and  t 
all  matters  connected  therewith,  rendered  him  ' 
a mine  of  information  to  all  those  who  sought  ! 
his  advice  or  opinion  upon  such  and  siroilixr  i 
matters  ; and  to  them  it  was  always  given  ' 
in  the  most  liberal  and  generous  manner,  for 
selfishness  formed  no  part  of  hie  character.  His  ; 
friends  ever  appreciated  his  warm  heart  and  u 
kindly  feelings.  His  predilection  for  the  pen  ii 
rather  than  for  the  pencil  was  noticeable  at  a h 
very  early  age,  for  Yvhen  yet  an  infant  he  con-  r 
bidered  it  time  to  commence  earning  his  own  ti 
living,  and  set  to  work  to  write  a preface  to  his  ii 
proposed  life  of  Julius  Cmsar.  His  mind  was  h 
ever  on  the  stretch  for  information,  and  showed  i! 
its  capabilities  in  great  facility  of  research  and  I 
investigation,  and  for  doing  all  things  in  the  1: 
best  possible  manner;  his  thoroughness  in  woik  . 
was  always  appreciated  ; a slovenly  system  did  ! 
not  suit  him.  His  memory  was  very  tenacious  t 
of  what  he  read,  although  a very  quick  reader  ; i 
aud  his  great  flow  of  spirits  and  patient  endu-  ! 
ranee  of  pain  enabled  him  to  withstand  for  ■ 
years  the  effects  of  the  deplorable  complaint  I 
under  which  be  so  long  suffered. 


NEW  POOR-LAW  OFFICES,  GATESHEAD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  futurePoor-law  and 
Registration  Offices,  Gateshead,  has  been  laid  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  local  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  proposed  structure  will  be  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  Gibson,  architect,  Newcastle.  The  sice  * 
selected  upon  which  to  raise  the  erection  is  at 
the  junction  of  Priuce  Consort-road  and  Walker-  i 
terrace  with  the  Hexham-road.  There  will  be  a 
frontage  of  80  ft.  in  Prince  Consort-read,  and 
48  ft.  in  the  Hexbam-road,- with  two  flats,  ground  < 
aud  npper. 

The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  P/ince 
Consort  - road,  and  will  consist  of  a portico 
ai  d spacious  lobby,  the  latter  of  which  will  lead  i 
into  a hall,  from  which  the  staircase  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  building  will  ascend.  Ou  the 
ground  flat,  to  the  lelt  of  the  entrances,  will 
be  the  apartments  designed  for  the  relieving  ; 
committee,  relieving  officers,  and  male  and 
female  waiting-rooms.  Ou  the  right  band  will 
be  the  registrar’s  office,  cleik’s  office,  muniment-  I 
room,  and  waiting-rcom.  Behind  all  these  will 
be  yards  and  other  conveniences.  Entrance  is  i 
also  obtained  to  the  clerk’s  office  by  a side  door 
from  Hexham-road.  The  first  floor  is  divided 
into  the  board-room, — 35  ft.  in  length,  19  ft. 
broad,  and  13  ft.  high, — clerk’s  offices,  com-  : 
niittee-room,  waiting-room,  and  sundry  apart- 
ments  for  the  use  of  the  porter.  The  coutructora 
are  Messrs.  T.  & R.  Lamb,  who  have  engaged  to 
complete  the  structure  for  2,620Z. 


THE  ADMEASUREMENT  OF  SKY  IN 
CASES  OF  LIGHT. 

WuEN  a new  building  is  erected  so  as  to  cut 
off  an  appreciable  amount  of  light  from  a window 
of  some  adjoining  tenement,  the  loss  of  light 
occasioned  thereby  is  a frequent  subject  of  dis- 
pute in  the  law  courts : consequently  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  an  accurate  mode  of 
measuring  such  loss  should  be  iu  the  hbnds  of 
surveyors,  who  are  called  in  to  give  their  evidence 
iu  such  cases.  One  method  lately  introduced  is 
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as  follows  : — The  sky-aurfaceseen  from  an  unob-  i 
Etructed  window  is  supposed  to  be  represented  | 
by  an  equally  illuminated  quarter-sphere,  divided 
into  a number  of  segments  by  circles  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  the  value  of  the  light  from 
each  segment  as  seen  from  the  window,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  is 
calculated  for  every  10'’  each  way,  and  figured 
on  a table.  > 'When  it  is  required  to  find  how 
much  flight  is  cut  off  from  the  window  by  any 
proposed  building,  its  vertical  and  horizontal 
distfauces  therefrom,  together  with  the  angle 
which  a line  drawn  from  it  to  the  window  makes 
with  the  face  of  the  wall  containing  the  window, 
enable  us  to  find  the  number  of  segments  of 
sky. surface  which  are  obscured ; and  by  addition 
of  the  calculated  values,  as  shown  by  the  tables, 
to  compare  the  loss  of  light  with  that  which 
the  window  enjoyed  before  the  erection  of  the 
said  building. 

A paper  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  read 
at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by  Mr.  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  showing  how  the  values 
of  the  light  from  various  parts  of  the  sky  may 
be  calculated,  as  be  believes,  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  aid  of  trigonometry  and  the  integral 
calculus  j the  light  being  supposed  to  be  partly 
cut  off  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  on  each 
side,  and  at  top  of  the  window,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity obtained  from  the  parts  of  the  aky-surface 
on  the  extreme  right  and  left,  and  also  near  the 
zenith,  is  very  small,  and  the  first  lO®  of  surface 
arc  entirely  neglected. 

Also,  since  the  light  on  the  sides  and  near  the 
zenith  enters  the  window  obliquely,  the  quantity 
from  those  parts  is  diminished  as  their  distance 
from  the  meridian  or  horizon  increases.  We 
have  also  to  take  into  consideration  that  the 
areas  of  the  several  zones  of  10'’  in  width 
diminish  as  we  pass  from  horizon  to  zenith.  The 
following  table  (Table  1)  shows  the  relative 
values  of  light  entering  a vertical  window  from 
ditl'i;rent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  sky,  on 
the  hypobbesia  of  the  light  being  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere. 

The  hypothesis  upou  which  this  table  is 
based, — namely,  that  the  light  from  the  sky  is 
equal  for  equal  areas  in  every  part,  although 
a convenient  one  to  adopt  for  calculation, 
and  the  one  generally  assumed  by  surveyors, 
— is  far  from  being  physically  correct,  as 


the  light  obtained  from  a given  area  of  sky 
surface  near  the  zenith  is  always  brighter  than 
for  the  same  area  near  the  horizon.  This  can  be 
shown  by  experiment,  and  has  also  been  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Tarn,  in  his  paper  “ On  the 
relative  Itluminating  Powers  of  different  Portions 
of  the  Sky-surface,”  published  in  the  Builder, 
December  15th,  1866;  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  illuminating  power  of  equal  areas  of  the  sky- 
surface  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  altitude.  Upon 
this  principle  the  second  table  has  been  con- 
structed, showing  the  relative  values  of  light 
entering  a vertical  window  from  different  parts 
of  the  sky-sarface,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
variable  diffusion  of  light. 

In  these  tables  only  one-7iaZ/  of  the  quarter- 
sphere  is  indicated,  since  the  other  half  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ” meridian  ” will  have 
exactly  the  same  values.  The  numbers  in  the 
column  marked  “ Value  of  each  Zone,”  are  simply 
obtained  by  adding  together  all  the  figures  given 
in  the  other  columns  in  the  same  horizontal  line  : 
80  that  when  a whole  zone  is  obscured,  the  loss 
of  light  is  shown  without  any  calculation.  The 
total  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  numbers  in  the  table,  and  represents  the 
entire  unobscured  light  from  the  half  of  the  sky- 
surface.  As  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that  a 
new  building  obscures  the  whole  of  the  three 
lower  zones  of  the  half-surface,  or  30’  from  the 
horizon,  together  with  40°  horizontal,  or  4 seg- 
ments, measured  from  the  meridian  of  the  next 
zone,  with  20°  horizontal,  or  2 segments  of  the 
next  zone,  measured  from  10°  to  30°.  The  cal- 
culation is  as  follows,  taking  Table  2 : — 
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So  that  3-5ths  of  the  light  from  half  the  sky-sur- 
face, or  S-lObhs  of  that  from  the  whole  surface,  is 
obscured  by  the  proposed  erection. 


TABLE  1. — Illuminating  Power  of  Sky-surface  uniform  throughout. 


TABLE  2. — Illuminating  Power  of  Sky-surface  varies  as  the  Sine  of  the  Altitude. 
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MANCHESTER  ABATTOIR  COMPETITION. 

In  February  last  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester offered  three  premiums  of  1507.,  lOOL,  and 
75J.  for  the  three  best  designs  for  abattoirs  and  a 
carcass  market  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the 
Markets  Committee  on  a site  between  Water- 
street  and  the  River  Medlock.  The  results  of 
this  offer  were. to  bo  seen  last  week  in  the 
Town-hall  at  Manchester,  where  a large 
number  of  designs  submitted  in  competition 
were  publicly  exhibited.  In  a building  of  this 
class  of  course  practical  considerations  are 
nearly  everything,  and  against  any  tendency 
to  attempts  at  architectural  effect  the  committee 
guarded  themselves  in  their  “instructions”  by 
the  caution  that  “ a plain  brick  elevation  only  is 
required.”  Glancing  over  the  plans,  then,  in 
connexion  with  the  instructions  pnb  forth,  we 
must  at  once  say  unreservedly  that  there  was  a 
great  deal-of  very  bad  planning  evident  among  the 
drawings  sent  in  ; many  of  the  plans  having 
been  devised  without  evidence  of  any  adequate 
realisation  of  their  actual  working  capabilities,  so 
to  speak,  or  of  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
regard  to  the  practical  relation  of  the  abattoirs 
to  the  market  j viz,,  the  provision  for  ingress  of 
animals  to  the  abattoirs,  of  rapid  and  convenient 
transference  of  carcasses  from  the  latter  to  the 
market,  and  of  ingress  and  egress  of  buyers  to 
and  from  the  market ; these  three  branches  of 
traffic,  of  course,  requiring  to  bo  kept  clear  from 
mutual  interference.  Some  of  the  competitors 
appear  to  have  gone  to  work  on  their  plans  with 
a sort  of  indefinite  idea  that  everybody  will  of 
their  own  accord  keep  out  of  everybody’s  way  ; 
and,  could  they  see  their  own  plans  under 
operation,  would  very  soon  discover  that 
“blocks”  would  occur,  on  a heavy  market-day, 
in  every  direction;  in  one  plan,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  carefully  drawn  and  finished,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  avenue  for  anima’s  actually 
crosses,  at  right  angles,  the  only  service  transit 
between  the  abattoirs  and  the  market.  The 
plan  of  the  site,  we  may  mention,  may  be 
roughly  described  ns  a square,  adjoined  by  a 
parallelogram  of  about  half  the  area  of  the 
square.  Tbis  conformation  of  the  site  has 
not  unnaturally  suggested  to  a majority  of 
the  competitors  the  main  distribution  of  their 
plan ; a considerable  proportion  of  the  plans 
showing  the  abattoirs  and  their  appurtenances 
arranged  symmetrically  over  the  square  portion 
of  the  area,  and  the  market  occupying  the 
parallelogram.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that 
(in  most  of  the  plana  so  treated)  the  service 
from  the  abattoirs  to  the  market  is  all  concen- 
trated at  one  point,  and  the  route  from  the 
furthest  of  them  to  the  market  is  long  and 
circuitous,  especially  as  in  most  of  these  plana 
the  abattoirs  are  arranged  in  square  blocks 
rather  than  in  parallel  rows. 

In  the  two  plane,  signed  “ Utility  ” and  “ John 
Bull,”  to  which  the  first  and  second  premiums 
respectively  have  been  awarded,  this  drawback 
has  been  avoided.  In  both  these  the  market 
runs  along  a considerable  portion  of  the  Water- 
street  fi'ouc,  occupying  more  than  the  length  of 
the  parallelogram,  and  less  than  its  width  ; and 
behind  the  market,  in  a parallel  row,  are 
ranged  the  principal  abattoirs,  divided  from  it 
by  an  avenue,  each  abattoir  having  its  own  lair 
or  pen  in  the  rear  for  the  reception  of  the  live 
stock  previously  to  slaughtering.  The  market 
is  thus  kept  anfficiently  apart  from  the  abattoir 
department ; and  in  the  “ U tility  ” plan  a series 
of  hanging-rails,  with  sliding  tackle,  is  provided, 
crossing  the  avenue  from  each  abattoir  to  a cor- 
responding entrance  through  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  market;  so  that  from  all  the  abattoirs  so 
placed  the  carcasses  can  be  slung  straight 
across  into  the  market,  with,  as  the  author 
remarks,  a great  saving,  both  of  time  and  the 
possible  injury  to  the  meat  in  a longer  transit. 
The  rest  of  the  public  abattoirs  are  ranged  at 
one  end  of  the  market,  and  those  which  fill  up 
the  rest  of  the  square  area  are  intended  for  retail 
batchers,  who  do  not  require  to  use  the  market. 
The  system  of  drainage  in  this  plan  is  to  have 
no  drain  carried  from  within  the  slaughter- 
houses or  pens,  but  to  make  all  these  with  a 
good  fall  to  a continuous  channel  running  along 
each  side  of  the  avenues  which  divide  the 
buildings,  and  drained  at  proper  intervals.  This 
arrangement  will  save  expense  in  drain-pipes 
and  possible  stoppages  at  junctions  ; whether  it 
will  insure  the  places  being  kept  as  clean  as  if 
each  had  a separate  drain  may  be  doubted.  The 
walla  of  the  abattoirs  are  to  be  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  the  best  finish,  probably,  which 
could  be  given  them  to  insure  cleanliness ; and 
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vetitilation  appears  to  be  well  provided  for. 
The  design  makes  no  attempt  at  architectnral 
effect,  except  in  so  for  as  pointed  avchea  and 
voTJseoirs  of  different  coloured  bricks  may  be 
said  to  constitute  this  ; but  its  appearance  is 
sensible  and  purpose-like,  and  the  building  looks 
like  what  it  is,  without  any  pretence  at  being 
more  than  it  is.  This  plan,  of  which  Mr.  Darby- 
thire,  of  Manchester,  is  the  author,  is,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  carried  out ; and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  first 
and  second  premiated  designs  appear  to  us  to 
be,  ns  regards  practical  and  working  merit, 
certainly  the  two  best  in  the  room.  Whether 
the  Bfcoud  preroinm  design  (“John  Boll”),  by 
Mr.  Salomons,  is  not,  in  some  respects,  the  best 
of  the  two  may  be  doubted.  One  point  it  shows 
which  we  did  not  see  in  any  of  the  others — a 
separate  passage  fordiseased  animals  from  the  en- 
trance (where  they  are  supposed  to  be  examined 
and  condemned  by  the  inspector)  to  the  special 
abattoir  set  apart  for  them.  Considering  the 
highly  contagious  nature  of  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  cattle  are  subject,  this  is  not  unim- 
portant ; bnt  in  many  of  the  plans,  though  the 
eeparated  lair  and  abattoir  required  by  the  “in- 
structions ” are  provided,  they  cannot  be  reached 
except  by  a circuitous  route  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  premiees.  The  eecond  premium 
design  is  more  ornate  than  the  first,  bat  also 
more  expensive,  the  architect’s  rough  estimate 
for  the  two  being  16,0001.  and  26,0001.  respec- 
lively  ; and  it  appears  from  the  local  paper  that 
the  discrepancy  of  the  estimates  occasioned  some 
remark  on  the  part  of  the  town  council  in  deci- 
ding on  the  plans,  but  the  city  surveyor  having 
examined  them,  and  concluding  that  the  plan  ot 
Mr.  Darbysbire  could  be  executed  at  ''  something 
near”  the  estimated  cost,  it  was  accepted.  It  is 
also  stated  that  this  plan  was  selected  as  the 
best  by  the  sub-committee,  the  conimiitee,  and 
the  butchers,  before  tbo  estimated  cost  was 
known. 

Among  other  plans  exhibited,  that  of  “ Veritas” 
is  very  elaborately  got  up,  and  shews  great 
attention  to  mechanical  minutire  for  facilitating 
operations,  including  a self-acting  junction  for 
transferring  a load  of  meat  from  the  main  car- 
rying rails  in  the  avenues  of  communication  on 
to  branch  rails  running  into  the  market,  which, 
Fo  far  as  we  could  make  it  out  from  a model  and 
ibe  author’s  not  very  concise  explanation,  seems 
ingenious,  but  a little  too  complicated  for  every- 
day use  by  rough  bands.  The  plan  in  general 
is,  however,  unsatisfactory,  the  lines  of  inter- 
communication not  being  very  well  laid  out, 
crossing  the  site  where  they  should  run  longi- 
tudinally. “Nil  nisi  Bonum  ” (does  this  mean 
"nothing  but  bone”?)  is  a very  finely  got  up 
set  of  drawings,  showing  the  market  occupying 
the  chief  portion  of  the  equare  area,  as  a glass- 
covered  central  hall,  of  which  a capital  interior 
perspective  view  is  given  ; but  the  author  for 
this  effect  sacrifices  ground  as  well  as  compact- 
ness and  accessibility  of  plan  ; and  as  the  market 
in  this  ease  is  not  for  a miscellaneous  crowd  of 
buyers,  but  merely  a depot  for  the  supply  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  meat,  the  effect  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  room  involved  to  obtain  it.  The  author  gives 
an  alternative  } Ian,  showing  the  abattoirs  occu- 
pying the  centre  area  and  the  market  the  paral- 
lelogram, bnt  the  first  plan  is  evidently  his 
favourite.  In  the  plan  marked  “ Carnival,”  the 
market  is  divided  into  two  long  and  not  very 
wide  areas,  each  flai  ked  by  its  row  of  abattoirs 
this  would  be  a good  working  plan  as  between 
the  abattoirs  and  the  market,  but  not  so  good  as 
between  the  market  and  the  buyers,  for  whom  it 
would  certainly  be  more  convenient  to  have  the 
market  in  one  wide  area,  besides  the  additional 
facilities  for  ventilation  in  the  market  when  so 
placed  as  to  have  one  or  more  side  adjoining  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  buildings.  The  design 
signed  “ Barnabas”  shows  a more  architectural 
effect  iu  the  exterior  perspective  than  most  of 
the  competitors  have  attempted  j and  among 
others  that  are  worthy  of  notice  are  “ Devant  si 
je  puis”  and  “Nor’  nor’  east”;  the  latter  (by 
Mr.  Cuizon),  a very  symmetrical  plan,  one  of 
those  showing  the  abattoirs  and  market  quite 
separate  on  the  site,  but  with  better  provision 
for  intercommunication  and  transit  than  in  some 
others  of  which  the  general  distribntion  is 
similar. 

Among  other  provisions  required  in  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  committee  arc  a sepa- 
rate pig  slaughter-house  and  piggery,  a boiling- 
house,  residences  for  inspector  and  porter, 
assembly-room  for  the  men  employed  in  the 
abattoir,  cemmittee-roonj,  &c.  A shed  is  pro- 


vided for  the  storage  of  blood,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  contract  with  a comp.iny  to  take  for 
fbemioal  and  manuring  purposes.  All  these  re- 
quiremeuta  appear  to  have  been  provided  for  in 
meet  of  the  plans.  “A  Competitor”  writes  to 
draw  our  attention  to  the  “singular  coinci- 
dence,” by  which  all  the  premiums  have  fallen 
to  Manchester  architects.  The  people  of  Man- 
chester have  certainly  shown  a dieposition,  in 
competitions  and  otherwise,  to  favour  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  city.  This  is  not,  however, 
altogether  on  unamiahle  weakness  5 and  wo  Lave 
heard  complaints  from  provincial  towns  of  equal 
importance  with  Manchester,  of  prejudices  far 
more  unreasonable  in  an  opposite  direction,  in- 
somuch that  to  be  a “native,”  was  enough  to 
destroy  all  an  architect’s  chances  of  favour  from 
the  corporation  or  citizens  of  his  own  town. 
Wit'll  regord  to  the  present  case,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  a competition  where  practical 
considerations  are  of  the  first  importance,  archi- 
tects living  in  the  locality  have  necessarily,  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  local  details  and  cus- 
toms, an  advantage  over  strangers,  who  must 
connt  upon  this  in  entering  into  such  a compe- 
tition. With  regard  to  the  third  premium,  we 
certainly  do  not  see  why  'the  plans  marked 
“ Concilio  et  Lahore  ” (a  too  favourite  motto 
with  competitors),  by  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgen,  ehonld  have  been  preferred  to  two  or 
three  others  that  are  in  the  room  : the  plan  is 
rather  wasteful  of  space,  and  its  practical  work- 
ing is  not  very  clearly  indicated.  But  with 
reference  to  the  two  first  premiums,  we  must 
say,  after  examining  most  of  the  other  plans,  that 
we  do  not  see  how  the  council  could  have  come 
to  any  other  decision,  considering  the  designs, 
as  they  doubtless  did,  purely  on  their  practical 
merits  ; end  we  think  the  architects  of  these  two 
plans  have  fairly  earned  their  place  in  the  com- 
petition.* 


THE  TICTOEIA  EMBANKMENT. 

" Gkiat  efforts  were  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  Metiopo'.itan  Board  to  Lave  all  things 
fittingly  arranged  for  the  opening  of  the 
northern  embankment  of  the  Thames  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  Wednesday  last,  and  in  a 
very  shoit  time  they  certainly  did  wonders. 
Indisposition  unfortunately  prevented  the  Queen 
from  being  present,  but  bis  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Louise  repre- 
sented her  Majesty,  and  the  whole  affair  passed 
off  well,  the  arrangemeiits  being  admirable. 

Using  official  data,  v.e  may  remind  our 
readers  that  the  Victoria  Embankment,  ex- 
tending from  Westminster  Biidge  to  Biackfriars, 
is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  in  length ; the 
total  area  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  river 
being  37^  acres,  of  which  19  acres  are  occupied 
by  carriage  and  foot  ways  ; 7^  acres  have,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  been  conveyed  to  the 
Crown,  the  Societies  of  the  Tuner  and  Middle 
Temples,  and  other  adjacent  landowners  j and 
about  8 acres  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
public,  fis  ornamental  grounds.  The  Templars 
are  restricted  fitm  building  over  their  portion  of 
the  reclaimed  ground. 

The  main  roadway  is  100  ft.  in  widih  through- 
out,  and  is  divided  into  a central  carriage-way, 
64  ft.  in  width,  with  two  footways;  that  on  the 
laud  side  being  16  ft.  wide,  and  that  on  the  river 
side  20  ft.,  along  which  is  planted  a row  of  trees 
at  intervals  20  ft.  apart. 

The  first  Thames  Embankment  Act  contem- 
plated  a solid  embankment  and  roadway,  100  ft. 
in  width,  ns  far  eastward  only  as  the  end  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  the  roadway  thence  to  Cbat- 
ham-place  being  reduced  to  70  fc.  in  width,  and 
carried  on  arches  under  which  the  river  could 
flow  to  the  existing  wharfs.  Subsequently, 


• The  following  is  a list  of  the  several  plana  which  were 
sent  in  for  competition,  together  with  the  estimates: — 
“Devant  si  je  puis,”  65,39IL  ; “Lahore  et  Concilio,’’ 
; “ Barpab.aa,'’  60,000/.;  “Front  de  EceuC,'' 
46,830/.;  “ Hor'  Nor'  East,’’  48,270/.;  “Carnival,” 

40,000/.;  “ Ad  Rem,”  39,000/.;  “ Economy,”  38,000/  ; 
“Kevireaco,"  37,000/.;  “Veritas,"  34,000/.;  “Alpha,” 
30,r00/.;  “A.,”  30,000/.;  “Nil  Nisi  Bonum,”  28,890/.; 
“ Spero,”  No.  2,  28,60  /. ; “ John  Bull,”  Mr.  E.  Salomons, 
27,010/.;  “8pero,”  27,000/.;  “Front  de  Emuf,"  No.  2, 
27 ,00c/. ; “Concilio  et  Lahore,”  in  a circle,  Meaars. 
Pennington  & Bridgc-n,  26,417/.;  “ True  as  Steel,"  26,000/. ; 
" Industria,"  26,C0t'/.;  “ Volero,"  23,601 /.;  “Credo," 
23,660/.;  “Bull’s  Head,”  23,400/.;  “Anchor,"  22,161/.; 
“Cave  Taurum,”  21,0c0/  ; "Omuia  in  Nuinero,”  &c., 
21,OOC7.;  “ J.  D.,’’ 20,680/.;  “3lS”20,000/.;  “U.,”  18,500/.; 
“ Hope/’  18,000/. ; “ Concilio  et  Lahore,”  1G,81H’/,;  “ In  all 
Labour  there  is  Proli',"  16,0017.;  "Utility,”  Mr.  A. 
Darbyshire,  16,000/. 

We  have  received  a letter  questioning  the  selection  on 
the  grt'Uod  that  a proper  building  cannot  be  erected  for 
the  sum  named  by  the  selected  competitor.  We  do  not 
thil  l:  it  necessary  to  print  it. 


however,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ob-i| 
tained  power  to  form  this  roadway  of  the  full  j 
width  of  100  ft.,  and  on  a solid  c-rabankment  all  i j 
the  way  to  Biackfriars. 

The  approaches  to  the  road  as  now  defined  will  ' i 
be  from  Westminster  and  Biackfriars  Bridges,  { 
and  from  WhitebalJ-place,  Villiers,  Norfolk^  I 
Snrrey,  and  Arundel  Streets.  An  approach  on  i 
a viaduct  from  Lancaster-place,  Waterloo-bridge,.  j 
passing  through  the  ornamenfal  grounds  in  1 
front  of  the  Adelphi,  was  provided  for  in  the  I 
original  Act ; but  this  has  since  been  abandoned  I 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  the  railway  works  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  it,  the  main  roadway  from  -fl 
Westminster  to  Biackfriars  will  bo  extended  to-  »! 
the  Mansion  House,  thus  forming  one  grand  :! 
thoroughfare  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  .1 
and  the  centre  of  the  City.  | 

The  level  of  the  roadway  generally  is  4 ft.  :l 
above  Trinity  high  water,  except  at  the  twa 
extremities  where  it  rises  to  Westminster  and 
Biackfriars  Bridges  to  an  extreme  height  of  ij 
about  20  ft.  above  high  water. 

Within  the  Embankment  wall,  and  forming  a 9 
portion  of  its  structure  is  placed  the  Low  Level  i 
Intercepting  Sewer,  vfbich  is  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Main  Drainage  scheme,  and  above  it  is  a u 
subway  for  gas  and  water  pipes,  the  dimensions  1 
of  the  subway  beirg  7 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  4 
Oft.  in  width;  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  sewer  1 
varying  from  7 ft.  9 in.  to  8 ft.  3 in.  Those  are  > 
boih  situate  under  the  footway  next  the  river. 

In  connexion  with  the  steam-boat  pier  at  West*  i 
minster  Bridge,  a subway  has  been  formed  nnder 
the  road  to  communicate  with  the  subway  pre- 
viously formed  under  Bridge-street,  which  will  “■ 
afford  an  underground  thoroughfare  for  foot 
passengers  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Uailway  Station,  the 
steam-boat  pier,  and  the  footways  in  Bridge-  ;j 
street,  and  those  on  the  river  and  land  aides  of  1: 
tbe  Embankment  roadway. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  which,  ia  i 
consequence  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  them 
mast  be  alluded  to  in  any  description  of  the 
Embankment  Works,  enters  tho  land  reclaimed  I 
by  the  Embankment  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board  . 
of  Control  near  Westminster  Bridge,  and  passes 
under  the  pnblic  road  as  far  as  Charing-cross 
steam-boat  pier,  where  it  diverges  to  tho  land  1 
side  cf  the  roadway  to  the  Cnariug-crcss  Sta-  | 
tion,  the  rcof  of  which  rises  above  the  surface,  jj 
and  is  enclosed  by  screen  walls  of  brickwork.  fl 

The  contract  for  the  construction  ot  the  6 
Embankment  wall  between  Westminster  and  i 
Waterloo  Bridges  was  let  to  Mr.  Furness ; of  its  ;; 
continuation  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Temple,  . 
to  Mr.  Ritson  ; and  of  the  remainder,  thence  to  j 
Chatham-placo,  to  Mr.  Webster,  whose  contract  I 
includes  also  the  formation  of  tbe  roadway  t 
throughout.  The  total  coat  of  the  works,  when  1 
completed,  is  estimated  at  1,200,0001. ; and  of  'f 
tbe  purchase  of  property  and  compensations  at  | 
450,0001.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  exe-  1 
cuted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  1 
the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  who  baa  been  ably  1 
assisted  iu  _the  auperintendenee  of  their  execu- 
tion by  the  resident  engineers,  Messrs.  Lovick 
and  Cooper.  The  purchase  of  property  and  settle- 
merits  of  compensation  havo  been  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  Tulliumy,  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Board ; and  tbe  ornamental-  I 
grounds  are  being  laid  out  under  the  superin-  ■! 
tendence  of  Mr.  A.  McKenzie.  1 

We  shall  have  opportunities  for  more  special  .. 
observations  hereafter. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  I 

AIlCBlTECTURAn  PUISLICATION  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  sub-  •: 
Eoribera  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  7th,  at  the  ; 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  C.  0.  . 
Nelson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthnr  Cates,  before  reading  the  report,  ,i 
announced  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  as  1^ 
a loss  which  was  practically  irreparable. 

According  to  the  report,  to  complete  the  text  of 
the  Dictionary,  it  was  estimated  that  about  2, COOL  ,■ 
would  suffice,  and  to  secure  this  amount  160  new  1 
subscribers  for  complete  sets,  at  15i.  lbs.  each, 
were  required.  Of  this  number  ninety-five  have 
actually  paid  the  whole  or  part  of  the  subecrip-  • 
tions,  seventeen  others  have  undertaken  to  do  ; 
so,  and  forty-eight  only  now  remain  to  be 
obtained. 

The  balance-sheets  show  that  all  debts  and  ! 
liabilities  which  had  accrued  up  to  Lady-day  last 
have  been  fully  diachai’ged,  and  that  there  ia  a . 
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cash  balanoo  of  1,1651.  143.  8d.  in  hanci,  and 
available  towards  the  completion  of  the 
Dictionary  ; also,  a farther  sam  of  4461.  11a.  6d. 
will  be  gradually  received  by  instalments,  thus 
providing  a total  sum  of  1,612J.  63.  2d.  to 
advance  the  text  towards  completion.  To  pro- 
vide the  farther  funds  required,  sixty-five  copies 
remain  available,  which,  when  all  subscribed  for. 
will  produce  1,023Z.  153.,  which,  it  is  calculated, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  farther  expenditure 
required. 

it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  these  few 
remaining  copies  should  be  appropriated  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible ; and  the  interest  of 
every  member  is  so  involved  in  the  thorough 
success  of  the  work  which  has  now  so  far 
favourably  progressed,  that  the  committee  may 
with  confidence  anticipate  that  it  will  soon  be 
possible  to  report  that  all  the  past  years’  works 
are  out  of  print. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  letter  M has 
been  printed  off;  the  remainder  iu  in  type. 

The  Chairman  having  expressed  his  opinion 
that  a very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  bad  been 
placed  before  the  meeting,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Cates  said  it  would  bo  highly  satisfactory 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  required 
number  of  forty  additional  subscribers  could  be 
obtained  ; and  be  thought  they  ought  reasonably 
to  be  able  to  do  that.  At  the  time  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  was  uncertain,  no  doubt 
gentlemen  felt  a delicacy  in  asking  their  friends 
to  pat  down  fifteen  guineas  5 but  that  was  now 
entirely  removed  by  the  recent  arrangements. 
He  added  there  had  been  in  the  first  instance  a 
strong  expression  on  the  part  of  Sir  W.  Tite 
that  his  (Mr.  Cates’s)  views  were  too  sanguine; 
but  they  were  very  greatly  indebted  to  him,  for 
he  had  given  most  important  assistance  in  many 
ways,  and  very  much  of  the  present  success 
was  to  be  attributed  to  his  encouragement  and 
support. 

A special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
hon.  secretary,  for  hia  active  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 


FIRES  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

" ‘ There’s  a providence  in  it  all,’  said  Sam. 

‘ Of  couree  there  is,’  said  his  father,  with  a nod  of  grave 
approval ; ‘ what  would  become  of  the  undertakers  with- 
I out  it,  Sammy  ? ’ " 

' WnATafand,not  only  of  merriment,  but  of  phi- 
I losophic  truth,  is  there  in  the  many  pithy  observa- 
I tioDS  of  the  two  Wellers  ! They  have  become  as 
much  a British  institution  as  the  sale  of  oommis- 
■eions  in  the  army,  or  next  presentations  in  the 
church,  and  are  as  familiar  to  Englishmen  as  rail- 
way accidents,  paupers  or  poor-rates,  or  as  any 
•fire-brigade  man  in  helmet  and  hose,  the  like  of 
whom  is  unknown  ontof  the  British  isles.  Now, 
we  are  not  about  to  venture  on  a word  of  dis- 
parngement  against  any  sorts  or  conditions  of 
men,  neither  paupers  nor  curates,  nor  soldiers, 
nor  firemen,  nor  any  of  the  good  things  English- 
men cling  to,  and  would  do  battle  for  in  the  face 
of  the  most  “earnest”  Government  that  could 
possibly  sit  at  St.  Stephen’s.  We  believe  in 
Samuel  Weller’s  reflection,  and  would  fain  agree 
with  Alexander  Pope  that  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
for  surely,  if  there  were  no  paupers,  what  would 
become  of  the  Poor-law  Board  ? If  there  were 
no  fires,  what  would  be  the  use  of  firemen  ? And 
these  last  are  worthy  of  sympathy  from  the  least 
enthusiastic  breast, — the  honest  fellows  who  are 
to  be  seen  at  all  honrs  rushing  through  the 
Londkin  streets  to  the  old  familiar  cry  of  “ Fire  !” 
so  familiar  that  the  man  of  business,  hurry, 
ing  along,  hardly  bestows  a glance  at  the 
galloping  horses,  and  the  man  of  pleasure  saun- 
ters  calmly  on,  while  a tragedy,  enacted  within 
stone’s  throw  of  him,  is  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  required  to  announce  it 
in  the  papers  under  the  usual  formula;  so 
familiar  that  policemen  and  bystanders,  at  the 
first  alarm,  take  their  respective  positions  with 
an  aptitude  and  precision  savouring  almost  of 
military  discipline;  so  familiar,  that  the  “ upper 
ten  ” have  at  last  made  a fashion  of  it,  and 
nobility  comes  in  at  the  death,  in  quite  a sports- 
munliko  manner,  bewitching  the  world  with 
noble  firemanahip. 

It  is  the  writer’s  fate  to  bennmbered  amongst 
those  who  inhabit  a better  built  and  more 
sumptuous  capital,  yet,  nevertheless,  yearn  for 
the  unswepb  streets  of  smoky  London,  revisiting 
them  daily  in  the  columns  of  the  Tivies.  They 
tell  a melancholy  talo — those  columns — of  fires 
and  sufiocatioD,  destruction  of  property,  and 
its  heavy  train  of  ills.  In  spite  of  the  most 
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powerful  fire-engines  in  the  world ; in  spite  of 
in  admirably  organised  fire-brigade,  the  mem- 
')er8  of  which  are  chosen  fur  their  intelligence 
ind  courage ; in  spite  of  the  most  adequate  pro- 
•'essional  aid  always  at  hand,  and  much  amateur 
assistance  given  Irom  many  quarters,  lives  are 
periodically  lost;  men,  women,  and  children  are 
burnt  to  death  or  suffocated,  unable  to  effect 
cheir  escape  from  burning  timbers,  amongst 
which  many  firemen  fall  victims  to  the  bravery 
und  self-forgetfulness  which  distinguish  the 
whole  body.  Their  deaths  are  registered  in 
due  course,  and  the  •most  satisfactory  reports 
are  drawn  up,  the  tendency  of  which  is  gene- 
rally to  prove  that  everybody  did  his  duly, 
and  that  nobody  is  to  blame.  Bat  this 
can  hardly  be  the  opinion  of  men  who  know 
anything  about  building  and  the  working 
of  other  Building  Acts  besides  that  of  the 
metropolis,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  com- 
piled by  one  or  two  clever  lawyers  who  had  read 
for  the  subject.  Those  who  have  thought  about 
this  constantly-recurring  destruction  of  life  and 
property  in  Loudon  are  vain  enough  to  believe 
that  something  must  be  radically  wrong,  and 
that  somebody  should  be  made  responsible  for 
it ; and,  if  any,  most  assuredly  the  architects. 
But  the  profession  are  able  to  reply  that  they 
build  fire-proof  constructions  when  their  clients 
will  permit  them  to  incur  the  necessary  expense, 
and  that  they  are  responsible  for  these.  The 
question  is,  however,  whether  a client  should 
possess  the  right  to  build  anything  in  a great 
city  but  a boii'i-fide  fire-proof  construction,  and 
we  add  this  qualification  because  more  than  one 
presumedly  fire-proof  building  in  Loudon  has 
already  succumbed  to  the  flames.  Here,  in 
Paris,  architects  do  not  ask  their  clients  whether 
they  will  have  wood  or  iron  floors  to  their 
houses,  but  build  os  experience  and  the  acknow- 
ledged custom  of  the  country  propel  them,  and 
as  the  law  directs.  A French  architect  is  re- 
ponsible  during  ten  years  after  completion  for 
any  errors  or  omissions  in  the  works  entrusted 
to  bis  care;  he  is  able  to  sue  the  contractors; 
bub  the  client  first  sues  him,  and  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  is  generally  borne  by  himself.  In 
days  'vi'hen  the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  was  a more  difficult  operation  than  at 
present,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  was  wont  to 
advocate  the  sacrifice  of  a bishop  as  the  fittest 
preparative  for  reform,  and  we  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  consumption  by  fire 
of  a president  or  honorary  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  conduce  to  an  amelioration  in  the 
present  system  of  building  practised  by  London 
architects,  especially  if  the  responsibilities  of 
the  latter  were  a little  more  defined  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  their 
calling  a little  more  accentuated. 

In  Paris,  a calamity  like  that  known  as  a 
London  fire  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  ; at 
least,  we  seldom  read  of  such  a thing,  and  still 
less  seldom  see  it.  But  it  is  averred  that  there 
is  no  publicity  in  France, — a great  mistake  ; for 
there  is  now  so  much  publicity  that  even  private 
life  is  hourly  sacrificed  to  it.  Besides  which,  a 
sensational  piece  of  intelligence  is  quite  as  much 
appreciated  by  the  Paris  journals  as  by  any 
Daily  Telegraph  or  Lloyd's  Wet  kly  Messenger,  and 
the  story  of  a disastrous  fire  could  be  made, 
under  skilful  treatment,  quite  as  telling  as  a 
wholesale  butchery  at  Pantin  or  Denham.  We 
repeat,  that  a house  gutted  by  fire  from  base- 
ment to  roof  is  a very  rare  sight  in  Paris  ; and, 
of  late  years,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  a chimney 
on  fire  is  the  worst  that  happens  to  alarm  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  city. 
Fires,  thongh,  do  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
French  capital,  and  were  the  houses  built  on  the 
same  model  as  those  in  London,  the  loss  of  life 
would  be  enormous,  seeing  that  every  Paris 
bouse  contains  on  an  average  what  would  be  con- 
sidered in  England  six  households,  of  more  or  less 
importance,  nob  to  mention  stray  lodgers  in  the 
roof  or  upper  floor,  and  shops,  stables,  and 
ooach-boQses  on  the  ground  story.  Every  day 
accidents  necessarily  happen  from  the  careless- 
ness of  one  or  the  drunkenness  of  another  ; while 
the  numberless  flues  required  for  the  many  houses 
contained,  as  it  were,  within  one  house,  the 
calorifere  with  its  ramifications  of  hot-air  pipes, 
the  ever-hot /onrneau  on  every  floor,  the  muslin 
curtains  hanging  to  every  window,  the  silk  and 
chintz  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  better-class 
apartments,  all  contribute  to  the  risk  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire, — destruction,  however,  which  seldom 
spreads  beyond  the  limits  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  fire  occurs,  as  many  instances  suffice 
to  prove. 

Perhaps  the  secret,  or  rather  the  principal, 


reason  why  there  are  so  few  really  “disastrous 
fires  ” in  Paris  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  plaster  in  the  interior  of  all  habi- 
tations. Plaster,  besides  being  employed  for 
>iU  purposes  to  which  lime  and  hair  are  applied 
in  England,  is  used  in  the  construction  of  floors, 
roofs',  and  staircases  : these  are  hourd^s  in 
p’aster, — an  operation  little  known  beyond  the 
walls  of  Paris.  It  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  iron  joists  are  fixed  in  the 
walla  at  a distance  of  2 ft.,  or  a little  more, 
apart,  and  connected  by  iron  bars,  about  half 
an  inch  square,  hooked  to  the  joists  and  laid 
consequently  at  right  angles  to  them  on  a level 
with  the  bottom  H inge.  On  these  bars,  which 
are  placed  also  about  2 ft.  apart,  long  thiu 
slips  of  iron,  about  three  in  number,  are  loosely 
arranged  between  the  joists,  and  parallel  to 
them.  Hero  the  smith’s  work  ends,  and  that 
of  the  ma^on  commences.  Planks  are  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  floor, 
close  against  each  other,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  below.  Rubble  or  hollow 
bricks  or  platras  are  then  thrown  on  these 
planks  until  the  whole  space  between  the  joists 
is  filled  throughout  their  entire  height ; liqu'd 
plaster  is  then  run  on,  and  soon  finds  its  way 
between  the  rubble,  binding  it  together  and 
forming  a homogeneous  mass  : so  quickly  does 
the  plaster  set,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
planks  can  be  removed,  and  the  ceiling  and 
cornice  completed.  To  fix  the  parquetiy,  small 
oak  sleepers  are  required  ; those  are  laid  upon 
the  joists  at  equal  distances,  and  set  in  plaster  ; 
tho  oak  flooring  is  then  nailed  upon  them. 

Although  the  fronts  of  Paris  houses  are  built 
of  stone — and  this  is  compulsory  in  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares — staircase  walls,  when  the 
stairs  are  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  of 
similarly  cheap  construction,  are  sometimes 
built  in  pan.  de  bois;  but  this  strange  contradic- 
tion is  counteracted  by  the  use  of  plaster.  In 
such  walls,  and  indeed  in  all  framed  partitions, 
the  spaces  between  the  rough  oak  posts,  which 
are  of  enormous  scantling,  and  covered  with 
large  nails,  are  filled  up  with  pZab  as,  that  is, 

' blocks  of  old  brick  or  plaster  emanating  from 
tho  demolitions  of  old  bnildings,  and  the  whole 
is  run  and  coated  with  plaster  so  effectually  as 
to  render  it  often  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
a wall  BO  built  be  of  brick  or  wood.  A wooden 
roof  is  treated  on  the  same  principle ; purlins 
and  any  cross  pieces  of  wood  are  enveloped  in 
plaster,  and  this  coating  has  saved,  in  our  own 
limited  experience,  more  than  one  roof  from 
destruction.  Besides  the  extensive  use  of  plas- 
ter by  every  branch  of  the  bnildiug  trade,  Paris 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  its  enviable  immunity 
from  fire  by  tbe  universal  employment  of  iron 
in  the  construction  of  floors  ; the  snbstitution  of 
oak  for  deal  in  almost  all  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work;  and  last,  though  certainly  not 
least,  the  custom  of  paving  all  kitchens,  no 
matter  on  what  floor  of  the  house  they  may  be 
found,  all  subordinate  rooms,  passages,  and  ser- 
vants’ bedrooms  with  earthen  tiles,  though  of 
the  commonest  description. 

To  judge  from  the  numberless  fire-insurance 
speculations,  fire-engines  of  every  description, 
fire-escapes,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  the 
elaborate  organisation  of  the  fire-brigade,  the 
British  mind  has,  after  a long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience, come  to  regard  fires  as  part  of  the 
business  of  a great  oity, — a necessary  misfortune 
out  of  which  it  is  as  well  to  derive  as  much  good 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  out  of  evil.  Londoners 
have  acquired  a morbid  belief  that  fires  are 
inevitable,  and  that  to  fall  by  an  element  which 
was  created  to  destroy  is  only  a natural  con- 
sequence of  human  existence.  It  must  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  that  the  Times 
correspondent,  at  the  last  Paris  International  Ex- 
hibition, terrified  the  Londoners  by  an  appalling 
description  of  tbe  wooden  or  rather  pasteboard 
partitions  which  were  being  constructed  by  the 
exhibitors  of  every  nation,  and  was  thereby 
instrumental  in  burdening  that  over-quoted 
martyr,  the  British  taxpayer,  with  the  c^t  of 
stupendous  iron  doors  to  guard  those  picture 
galleries,  which  were  said,  let  us  hope  er- 
roneously, to  contain  the  best  examples  of 
British  art  of  that  period,  while  tbe  master- 
pieces of  the  modern  French  school  were 
defended  from  the  publio  and  from  fire  by  a 
woollen  cord,  thrown  across  the  doorway,  re- 
maining thus,  night  and  day,  under  tbe  care  of 
policemen  and  pompiers.  The  English  authori- 
ties were,  no  doubt,  right,  though  the  F rench  can 
bardiy  be  said  to  have  been  wrong,  each  country 
viewing  fires  after  its  own  fashion  ; to  the  former 
they  are  circumstances  of  every-day  occurrence ; 
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to  the  latter)  accidenta  which  are  more  easil\ 
averted  by  well-drilled  and  intelligent  aentineh 
than  extinguiBhed  by  the  skill  and  bravery  o) 
the  most  experienced  firemen.  The  long  storj 
of  London  fires  wonld  lead  almost  to  the  sup 
position  that  as  the  facilities  for  saving  life  arf 
perfected  the  namher  of  fires  increases  j but 
herein  lies  a question  to  be  answered  by  those 
more  experienced  than  ourselves  in  the  principles 
which  serve  to  govern  large  communities : 
snflace  it  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  constitutional  rule 
that  a Government  should  do  nothing  for  its 
children  except  at  the  very  last  extremity,  when 
abstention  wonld  become  a crime.  The  honest 
poor  are  thus  driven  to  become  paupers  because 
only  as  paupers  are  they  entitled  to  relief,  and 
London  is  “ protected  ” from  fire  only  when  the 
fire  has  betrayed  itself,  and  the  duty  of  putting 
it  out  becomes  a pnblio  obligation. 

Who,  that  watched  the  Parisian  firemen  at 
their  ceaseless  rounds  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
building  of  1867  will  doubt  the  excellence  of 
their  training  and  the  working  of  a system 
which  is  founded  on  prevention  rather  than  cure. 
The  pompier  is  nob  the  sturdy  individual  whose 
jolly  features  glisten  as  brightly  as  the  helmet 
which  covers  them  at  so  many  a London  fire. 
He  does  not  command  the  respect  of  his  country- 
men ; the  fair  sex  neglect  him,  and,  though 
sought  after  by  an  inferior  order  of  bonnes,  he 
is  subject  to  the  derision  of  small  boys,  and 
slightly  regarded  by  the  great  society  of 
domestics  at  large.  His  pompes,  too,  are  nob  of 
a class  likely  to  inspire  respect  amongst  London 
firemen.  No  prancing  steeds  drag  them  at  full 
gallop  through  crowds  of  busy  people,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  human  life  ; while  in  country 
towns  a procession  of  poynpiers,  attended  by 
their  powpes,  is  remembered  with  a smile,  and 
elicits  the  oft-expressed  hope  that  they  may 
never  be  put  to  the  test.  Whatever  credit  is 
doe  to  French  firemen, — and  Paris  is'under  great 
obligations  to  them, — is  owing  to  their  vigi- 
lance i and  an  inspection  of  the  great  theatres 
and  large  public  buildings,  when  full  to  over- 
flowing, will  bear  out  this  assertion.  Though 
Parisians  are  ignorant  of  those  brightly-painted 
machines  which  cause  so  much  delight  to  in- 
cipient youth  in  the  English  capita!,  though 
they  possess  no  oolossal  fire-escapes  to  astonish 
the  untravelled  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  they, 
nevertheless,  sleep  undisturbedly,  because,  with 
them,  “disastrous  fires”  are  rare.  They  are 
content  with  the  zeal  of  their  firemen,  but  trust, 
with  a higher  wisdom,  to  the  good  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
aud  the  skill  with  which  they  are  manipulated 
by  the  trained  workmen  of  a regenerate  city. 

WiLtiAJi  H.  White. 


WHO  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  PALESTINE? 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  desirability  of  having  an  architeotoral 
draughtsman  as  assistant  to  the  engineers  who 
conduct  the  operations  at  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  felt  that  the 
technical  illustrations  of  buildings  and  construc- 
tions have  been  hitherto  inadequately  rendered. 
What  they  want  is  a yonng  man  well  versed  in 
his  art,  who  should  be  able  to  make  illustrations 
equal  to  those  in  the  Count  de  Vogue’s  charming 
works,  and  be  ab’e  to  difcriminate  between  the 
different  styles.  He  should  bo  a fit  companion 
in  subordination  to  his  chief.  With  the  limited 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  little 
more  could  be  offered  him  than  would  meet  the 
expense  of  his  outfit  and  support  while  abroad. 
His  main  remuneration  would  be  found  in  the 
experience  he  would  there  acquire,  the  advantage 
of  visiting  foreign  parts,  and  a certain  reputation 
and  connexion  resulting  from  being  associated 
with  such  an  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  be  a young  man  well  taught  in  his  art;  of 
amiable  aud  obliging  disposition  ; earnest,  enter- 
prising, of  steady  habits  j and  ready  to  work 
hard;  above  all,  a gentleman.  There  mast  be 
several  young  men  in  the  profession,  sufficiently 
able,  enterprising,  and  independent  in  their 
means,  who  would  join  such  a project  if  the 
opportunity  were  offered  them.  Who  volunteers 
for  the  new  crusade  ? We  are  not  in  a position 
at  this  moment  to  say  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment as  we  have  alluded  to  will  positively  be 
made,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable,  and  the 
appearance  of  a likely  volunteer  on  the  scene 
would  tend  materially  to  bring  about  a realisa- 
tion of  the  scheme. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

Ma.  E.  Fh.arpe,  of  Lancaster,  has  arranged  to 
give  a series  of  lectures  to  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  and  others,  at  Lincoln, 
and  on  its  neighbouring  churches,  during  the 
last  week  in  August.  His  object  is  to  promote 
the  practical  study  of  the  history  of  architectural 
art  in  England  throughout  the  four  centuries  of 
its  finest  development,  and  be  invites  all  who 
desire  to  have  assistance  in  their  endeavours  to 
know  how  to  sec  and  study,  and  to  record,  describe, 
and  draiu  what  they  see,  to  attend  this  meeting. 

All  pupils,  therefore,  of  any  practising  archi- 
tect in  connexion  with  the  Institute,  Archi- 
tectural Association,  or  provincial  professional 
associations,  will  be  freely  admitted  to  those 
lectures  and  excursions,  for  which  Mr.  Sharpe  is 
now  making  the  necessary  preparations  at 
Lincoln. 

We  recommend  such  of  our  stndent  readers  as 
can  conveniently  manage  it  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  a thorough 
master  of  bis  subject. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  AT  ROATH,  SOUTH 
WALES. 

A NEW  church  has  been  erected  and  opened 
for  divine  service  at  Roath,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  edifice.  The  new  church  is  in  the  Early 
Geometrical  style.  Its  plan  is  a Latin  cross,  the 
chancel  pointing  eastward,  and  the  nave,  of 
course,  to  the  west,  with  a north  aud  south  tran- 
sept, and  in  connexion  with  the  latter  there  is  a 
chancel  aisle  and  vestry.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
old  church,  in  which  several  of  the  ancestors 
of  Lord  Bute  are  interred,  is  preserved  near  the 
north  transept.  The  church  is  built  of  New- 
bridge stone  in  thin  courses,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  is  of  small  green  Bangor 
slates,  supplied  by  Mr.  Owen  Davies,  slate  mer- 
chant,  Cardiff.  Each  apex  of  the  roof  is  sur- 
mounted with  an  ornamental  carved  cross.  It  is 
intended  to  complete  the  structure  with  a tower 
and  spire,  in  the  former  of  which  a peal  of  bells 
will  be  placed.  This  is  not  yet  commenced ; 
but  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  has 
been  given  to  Lord  Bute,  and  it  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  church  has  two  entrance- 
doors,  the  principal  one  being  at  the  southern 
side,  approached  by  a porch,  and  leading  into 
the  southern  transept ; the  second  is  at  the  west, 
and  leading  into  the  nave.  The  porch  is  orna- 
mental. It  has  an  open  roof  of  stained  wood, 
with  circular  arches  and  moulded  ribs  alter- 
nately, and  a wooden  cornice  is  supported  by 
stone  corbels.  It  is  lighted  by  a two-light 
window. 

The  church  is  provided  with  sittings  for  400 
persons.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and  of  pitch 
pine  stained  and  varnished.  It  is  laid  with  a 
wooden  fiooring,  except  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  which  are  paved  with  plain  black 
and  red  tiles.  The  walls  inside  are  lined  with 
white  Tymawr  and  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  and 
ornamented  in  bands,  and  with  different  designs, 
worked  in  with  blue  and  the  Bute  red  bricks. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  covered  by  an  open 
timbered  roof,  the  principals  having  moulded 
arched  ribs,  and  being  supported  by  carved 
corbels  and  capitals,  and  columns  of  Bridgend 
stone.  Bunning  around  the  walls  just  under- 
neath  the  roof  is  a battlemented  cornice  with 
' open  tracery  work  above. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  the  roof  rises  to 
the  belfiy  floor,  and  the  ceiling  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  and  of  wood,  divided  into  a number  of 
panels,  with  moulded  ribs  and  oarved  bosses. 
The  tower  will  rise  above  this,  and  will  be  sup- 
ported by  four  arches  which  now  span  the  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel.  The  chancel  arch  is 
composed  of  five  moulded  ribs  of  alabaster, 
Radjr,  and  Bridgend  stone  in  alternation.  This 
arch  is  supported  on  double  capitals,  between 
which  are  columns  of  Bridgend  stone,  and  the 
two  upper  ribs  rest  upon  carved  corbels.  The 
arch  spanning  the  nave  is  of  similar  design  and 
construction.  The  arohes  of  the  transepts  are 
plainer ; except  for  the  varied  colours  of  the 
stone,  and  the  moulding  and  carving.  This  por- 
tion— the  body  of  the  church — is  lighted  as 
follows  : — At  the  end  of  the  nave  is  a large  four- 
light  window,  with  moulded  tracery  at  the  head. 
There  are  two  single-light  windows  at  the  north 
side,  and  one  piercing  the  south  wall.  In  each 
transept  there  is  a large  two-light  window,  with 
a rose-light  above,  surrounded  by  circnlar 


hexagonal  tracery.  These  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  a diaper  pattern,  supplied 
by  Sanders  <It  Co.,  of  London.  It  is  intended  to 
light  the  church  at  night  by  means  of  a large 
gas  chandelier  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the 
bnilding,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  two 
burners  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  church  will 
be  warmed  with  hot-air  flues  by  means  of  the 
patented  apparatus  of  Mr.  Perrot,  of  Bolton. 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
screen,  pierced  with  moulded  panels  of  a cinque- 
foil pattern.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  orna- 
mental tc-sselatcd  pavement,  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  The  chancel  walls  to- 
the  height  of  9 ft.  are  lined  with  alabaster  (all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a small  quantity 
from  Staffordshire,  was  brought  from  Penarth), 
which  is  varied  with  stone  from  the  Radyr 
quarry  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Above  this  the 
walls  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  already 
described,  except  that  they  are  ornamented  in 
red  and  blue  brick,  with  crosses  in  diamond 
panels.  The  chancel  roof  is  of  stained  wood, 
arched,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  panels,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  carved  boxes  at  the  intersec- 
tions. A plain  battlemented  cornice  runs  all 
round.  The  stalls  for  choristers  are  of  'pitch 
pine,  moulded  aud  carved.  The  chancel  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a screen  of  six 
moulded  and  carved  arches,  composed  of  alabaster 
and  Radyr  stone,  with  columns  of  Bridgend  and 
Mansfield  stone,  the  capitals  and  bases  being  of 
a white  lias  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  Above  the  screen  rise  two  arches, 
supported  in  the  centre  by  a large  octagonal 
column,  with  carved  capitals,  of  Bridgend  stone. 
The  space  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  screen 
is  intended  for  the  organ-chamber.  The  chancel 
is  lighted  by  a large  east  window,  which  it  is 
expected  will  eventually  be  filled  with  I’pninted 
glass  by  Lord  Bute;  it  is  a five-light  window, 
with  tracery  of  the  Early  Geometrical  style  at 
the  upper  part,  and  above  this  rises  an  arch,  the 
vouchers  of  which  are  turned  with  black  and  red 
bricks  alternately. 

The  old  church  was  razed  to  the  ground  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the  erection  of  the 
new  one  commenced  early  in  February,  1S69. 
The  whole  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  its 
construction  has  been  done  by  Mr.  T.  Williams, 
of  Cardiff.  Mr.  J.  T.  Merson  was  clerk  of  works. 
The  carving  is  from  the  hands  of  Messrs.  E. 
Clark  &,  Son,  of  Llanduff,  who  executed  the 
sculpture  work  at  Llandaff  Cathedral.  The  total 
cost  at  present  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the 
church  is  abont  6,000i.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
John  Pritchard,  of  Llandaff,  diocesan  architect. 
Mr.  Williams  carried  on  the  restoration  of  Llnn- 
dafl:'  Cathedral,  and  has  recently  completed  two 
churches  in  London,  and  another  in  Yarmouth, 
besides  several  other  large  works  in  progress. 


NORTHERN  NOOKS. 

THE  CASTLE  AND  VILLAGE  OF  DOUNE. 

We  must  confess  that  it  is  getting  every  day 
more  and  more  difficnlc  for  the  poor  artist  or  the 
wandering  antiquary  to  pick  up  anything  new  in 
the  course  of  his  journeyings  to  and  fro.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  Continent  in  this  case,  although 
that  is  bad  enough  in  these  days  of  “ excur- 
sionists.” We  never  hear  of  or  see  a band  of 
this  modern  peripatetic  institution  within 
100  yards  of  our  vicinity  without  unconsciously 
repeating  Pope’s  famous  and  most  expressive 
couplet : — 

“ Intrepid  then  o’er  seas  and  lands  they  flew  ; 

Europe  they  saw— und  Europe  tatc  (hem  iool" 

It  was  an  excellent  joke  of  Charles  Lever  when 
asked  on  one  occasion  by  an  Italian  lady  of  rank 
who  those  curious  English  tourists  were  she  saw 
going  about  the  country  in  such  equivocal  guise, 
to  answer,  “ Madam,  they  are  unfortunate 
people  rather  affected  in  their  brain,  who  are 
travelling  for  the  benefit  of  their  health  under 
the  charge  of  a keeper  ! ” 

Wandering  some  weeks  ago  through  that 
picturesque  region  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
which  is  known  to  the  Sassenach  by  the  name  of 
“ the  Trossaebs,”  we  cast  anchor  for  two  or  three 
days  at  the  village  of  Doune,  which  is  situated 
in  that  neighbonrhood,  and  lying  on  the  verge 
of  the  south-west  borders  of  Perthshire.  Some 
notes  we  then  made  may  bear  to  be  written 
out, — more  particularly  since  it  was  the  only 
spot  in  the  district  that  her  Majesty  did  not 
overtake  daring  the  course  of  her  Trossachian 
tour. 

Of  the  village  itself,  however,  we  have  very 
little  to  say  that  would  interest  architeo* 
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tural  readers.  It  is  the  property,  we  may 
state,  at  least  in  greater  part,  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray;  and  is  boautifally  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Highland  river  Teith.  Doubtless,  it  is 
very  pretty,  particularly  if  seen  from  a neigh- 
bouring eminence;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  very  polluted,  as  most  of  these  northern 
villages  are.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful, 
in  our  estimation,  than  the  simple  fact  of 
how  long  the  spirit  of  progress  is  in  reaching 
such  romantic  watering  - places.  Sanitary 
science  there  is  almost  unknown  or  recognisable. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a few  decent  shops  and 
houses  in  the  main  street;  but  as  a general  rule 
the  cottages  are  miserably  small,  low  roofed,  and 
heavily  thatched.  They  have  no  water  supply 
excepting  that  which  is  derived  from  the  con- 
taminated river ; or,  worse  still,  surface  water 
drawn  from  a soil  of  privies  and  ashpits  by 
means  of  street  wells ; no  drains  but  those 
which  consist  of  stagnant  open  ditches  along  the 
sides  of  the  village  footpaths.  As  to  anything 
of  the  shape  of  a water-closet,  you  might  as  well 
seek,  as  Diogenes  did  with  his  lantern,  through 
the  streets  of  Athens  for  an  honest  man  ! Such 
a sanitary  innovation  would  seem  to  be  a con- 
venience and  a necessity  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments or  even  the  conception  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants.  For  these  reasons  among  others 
it  is  that  people  who  often  leave  the  town 
for  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  or  at  least  in 
quest  of  the  pure  air  of  what  Milton  described  as 
“ the  villages  and  farms,”  may  find  themselves 
miserably  disappointed  and  mistaken.  They 
will  get  a change  of  air  in  all  probability;  but 
whether  it  be  a change  for  the  better  is  a ques- 
tion we  may  leave  for  the  present  unanswered. 
Something  was  said  to  us  in  extenuation  about 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  building  fens — a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  be  an  inherent 
defect  in  all  the  systems  of  Scottish  entails  j but 
it  is  questionable,  if  even  these  facilities  were 
more  readily  given,  whether  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  build  healthy  houses  would  be  conse- 
quently forthcoming  or  put  in  practice.  Such 
is  not  the  case  in  larger  towns  in  Scotland. 
Even  the  slender  scavenger-work  of  the  place  is 
done  by  a very  poor  and  underpaid  official  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board  of  the  county;  and  the  public 
wells  of  the  town  are  all  repaired  and  kept  in 
working  order  by  voluntary  subscription  ! 

fihe  village  of  Doune,  which  was  at  one  time 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols,  sporrans, 
skene-dhus,  and  other  implements  and  accoutre- 
ments, much  in  demand  by  the  warlike  High- 
landers, was  direct  beyond  the  region  of  Lock 
Katrine,  and  the  pass  of  Lenny,  No  vestige  of 
this  trade  remains.  Even  its  once  celebrated 
cattle-markets  have  been  swallowed  np  by 
Falkirk  trystes  and  railway  transit.  The  great 
source  of  employment  for  its  inhabitants  is 
now  found  in  the  colossal  cotton-works  of  Dean- 
stou,  which  have  been  the  foundation,  we  were 
told,  of  several  Glasgow  fortunes.  Towards 
these  works  we  pass  the  river  by  crossing  that 
ancient  “ Brigg  of  Teith,”  immortal  in  story, 
since  it  was  erected — as  the  original  inscription 
on  the  south  parapet  signifies, — at  the  sole  cost 
of  a tailor,  one  Robert  Spittal,  at  the  request  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  the  Queen  of  James  IV..  anno 
Domini  1535. 

I A good  deal  of  fun  has  been  made,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shade  of  the  said  Robert  Spittal, 
BODceruing  this  bridge  : but^let  us  compare  this 
useful  “ foundation,”  and  its  chivalrous  origin 
with  the  loose  and  indiscriminate  method  of  en- 
dowing useless  hospitals,  which  is  still  the  fashion 
in  Scotland,  and  we  may  then  be  prepared  to 
place  “Her  Majesty’s  tailor”  in  rather  a high 
uicbe  among  the  list  of  public  benefactors.# 
Although  Doune  contains  one  of  the  best 
apeoimens  of  the  enormous  barn.jike  Presby- 
terian village  churches  which  are  so  thickly 
spread  all  over  Scotland ; and  although  it  is 
the  largest  “ toon  ” in  the  district,  it  is  not  of 
Itself  a parish.  Kilmadock  [?  the  Church  of 
St.  Maddoc]  is  the  original  and  still  the  legal 
Qame  and  designation  of  the  parish.  The 
ihurch,  indeed,  has  long  been  in  ruins;  but  the 
jhnrohyard  to  which  we  made  a pilgrimage, 
Rill  lies  about  two  miles  westward  from  Doune, 
3n  the  road  to  Callander,  iu  a picturesque  but 
onely  situation,  overlooking  the  banks  of  the 
-/ambusburn.  We  seldom  have  seen  so  solitary 
iud  deserted  a cemetery.  Smith,  of  Deanston 
Lhe  founder  of  the  cottCn-mills,  and  the  inventor 


This  ancient  bridge,  we  observed,  has  recently  b 
"laoned  end  repaired  by  the  road  trustees,  under 
of  Messrs.  D.  & T.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  of  £i 
rgb.  The  roadway  beyond  still  needs  additional  rai 
the  crest  of  the  embankment. 


of  subsoil  ploughing,  lies  buried  here ; and 
Guppies,  the  amiable  and  warm-hearted  clergy- 
man of  the  district,  reposes  near  the  de- 
serted and  hoary  ruins  of  the  ancient  church, 
under  a neat  marble  tombstone,  contain- 
ing a touching  and  appropriate  epitaph,  which 
is  due,  we  suspect,  to  the  filial  affection  of 
his  son  George  (the  author  of  “ The  Green 
Hand”);  and  there  are  numerous  old  and 
curionsly-oarved  horizontal  slabs,  with  half- 
obliterated  inscriptions,  which  record  the  virtues 
of  the  ” Fenars  of  Doune,”  for  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  Smith’s  epitaph  runs  thus : — 
“ The  grave  of  James  Smith  of  Deanston,  who 
died  on  the  10th  of  June,  1850,  cstat  60.  A 
man  of  scienoe;  an  affectionate  and  beloved 
friend ; and  a kind  and  benevolent  master.” 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  told,  on  the  lintel 
of  the  tomb,  which  is  enclosed  with  strong 
iron  railings,  that  this  burial-place  was  erected 
by  James  Smith,  in  the  year  1838 ; that  it  is 
10  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long,  and  possessed  of 
four  layers. 

To  retnrc,  however.  Our  principal  object,  as 
we  have  said,  in  visiting  Doune  was  to  bestow 
such  examination  as  we  conld  afford  to  give  to 
the  remains  of  its  celebrated  castle.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  we  can  add  much  to  the  formidable 
stock  of  lore  respecting  it ; but  a few  personal 
observations  may  be  allowed.  It  is  certainly  the 
moat  picturesque  ruin  of  a castle,  to  our  taste, 
in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  easily  discover  that 
it  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  obviously  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  as  we  are  constantly  told,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was,  of  course,  in  many  cases 
compelled  to  sacrifice  historical  accnraoy  to  that 
splendid  combination  of  the  romantic  and  the 
piotnresque  which  characterises  his  writings, 
seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  belief.  In  one  of 
his  notes  to  “ Waverley,”  he  tells  us  that  " Mur- 
doch, Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  stately 
pile,  was  beheaded  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Stirling, 
from  which  it  was  possible  he  might  see  the 
towers  of  Donne,  the  monumenc  of  his  fallen 
greatness but  this  statement  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate. 

No  doubt  this  Duke  of  Albany  (created  1398) 
must  have  added  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  castle, 
must  have  strengthened  its  fortifications  and 
improved  its  architecture.  But  its  original 
foundation  js  more  probably  due  to  one  of  the 
ancient  earls  or  thanes  of  Menteith,  the  first 
of  whom  had  that  title  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  year  1057.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Doune  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Celtic 
district  of  Menteith ; and  it  is  therefore  not  im- 
probable, in  onr  opinion,  that  this  ancient  castle 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century. 

An  examination  of  the  lower  courses  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls  shows  us  that  these  are  all  10  ft. 
thick ; indeed,  in  some  places, — particnlarly 
overhanging  the  impetuons  river  Teith,  which, 
at  one  time,  may  have  washed  round  the  em- 
bankment, the  masonry  is  12  ft.  thick,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  at  nearly  every  point  of  rough 
irregular  and  ill-built  rabble,  which  contrasts 
with  the  regularly-built,  hammer-dressed,  and 
compact  cornices  above.  The  latter  masonry 
also  poBsesses  all  the  solid  features  of  squared 
and  hewn  quoins  and  lintels,  which  belong  to  the 
feudal  architecture  of  a later  age.  In  fact, 
there  are  evidences  of  various  kinds  of  mason  j 
work,  and,  what  is  more,  of  diflerent  kinds  of  I 
sandstone.  | 

A good  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  I 
to  its  site,  which  is  well  selected  ; and  is  even  at  I 
this  day  extremely  secure  and  commanding. 
Doune  Castle  stands  upon  a triangular  promon- 
tory formed  by  the  junction  with  the  river  Teith 
of  the  pretty  mountain  stream  (now  sadly 
diminished  iu  volume)  named,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned,  the  Ardoch.  It  is  thus  inaccessible  from 
two  sides  of  its  walls,  while  the  remaining  gronnd 
had  ©bviously  been  intrenched,  and  the  walla 
protected  hy  a deep  moat.  Secure  natural 
sites  of  this  sort  were  seldom  selected  by  the 
Norman  nobility  in  Scotland,  and  were  always 
the  resort  of  the  native  chieftains  of  a former 
age.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  un- 
questionably built  on  a Celtic  site,  was  considered 
impregnable  before  the  invention  of  cannon. 
Bat  look,  on  the  other  band,  at  Caerlaverock,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  which  is  exposed  on  every  side 
by  land,  and  is  also  easily  accessible  through 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  by  sea  ! Indeed,  the 
site  itself,  and  its  name,  is  at  once  suggestive 
of  a very  ancient  period  of  warfare, — a period  in 
which  hill  forts  of  the  rudest  construction  con- 


stituted alike  the  nucleus  of  the  future  fortress 
and  the  feudal  castle. 

The  Castle  of  Doune,  as  its  present  remains 
indicate,  consists  of  a compact  quadrangle,  about 
106  ft.  square.  According  to  Mr.  Billings,  “ the 
basbioned  square  tower  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  the  ruling  feature  of  the  edifice;  bub  the 
buildings  are  of  various  ages,  and  among  them 
are  circular  staircase  towers  and  remains  of  the 
angular  turrets  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.”  The  square  tower  at  the  north- 
east corner  is  80  ft.  high,  and  still  exhibits  the 
crow-stepped  gables  which  supported  the  roof. 
Of  course,  the  entire  roof  is  gone, — more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  It  has  never  been  distin- 
guished by  any  florid  architeotaral  decoration, 
such  as  we  see  in  Stirling  Castle,  or  in  the  inte- 
rior quadrangle  of  Crichton,  in  Mid  Lothian.  A 
place  of  strength  it  has  always  been, — a strong 
fortress,  in  fact,  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
Grampian  Hills,  and  therefore  of  great  strategic 
importance.  Nevertheless  it  also  possesses  a 
certain  air  of  departed  granoeur  and  extinguished 
royalty,  painfully  recalled  to  our  recollection  by 
the  flagstaff  on  the  tower,  which  still,  we  believe, 
on  some  occasions  displays  the  Royal  Standard 
to  the  northern  breeze. 

The  bartizans  of  the  curtain  and  towers  are 
still  admirably  preserved.  One  of  the  old  grim 
gargoyles  still  projects  on  the  northern  front.  The 
gateway,  as  well  as  the  principal  window  open- 
ings, are  constrnoted  with  very  flat  Gothic 
arches,  although  there  are  noble  speoimens  of 
arches  in  the  eastern  flank  of  the  tower. 
Carious  narrow,  oblique  slits  for  shot-holes  and 
the  admission  of  light  also  line  the  staircase; 
and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  by  a study  of  the 
masonry  of  the  south-west  wall,  that  it  has  been 
more  than  once  effectually  breached  with  can- 
non— most  probably  during  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  entrance  is  by  an  arched 
gateway  on  the  northern  front  of  the  great 
tower;  and  the  portcullis  is  still  preserved. 
The  portcullis  is  a curious  example  of  interlaced 
and  welded  iron  bars.  Valuable  lessons  in  iron 
construction  and  design  are  lying,  unsought  for 
and  unheeded,  in  some  of  our  rudest  and  most 
ancient  buildings. 

Inside  of  the  gateway,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  old  guard-hoQse,  which,  by  a dark  entrance, 
is  connected  with  a dungeon,  designated  the 
“Black  Hole.”  This,  it  is  clear,  must  have 
been  for  soldiers.  On  the  left  band  is  the 
warder’s  apartment,  which  is  also  connected 
with  an  inner  chamber,  entitled  the  " Thief’s 
Hole.”  This,  we  think,  must  have  been  in- 
tended  for  Highland  caterans,  or  cattle-lifters. 
The  remains  of  the  great  dining-hall,  whose 
wooden  rafters,  we  were  assured,  were  built  into 
certain  stables  and  cow-houses  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hamlet,  measure  63  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  in 
breadth;  and  the  great  kitchen  chimney  is  still 
to  be  seen,  stretching  from  one  side  of  the 
apartment  to  the  other,  immediately  underneath 
the  hall,  suggestive  of  the  days  of  oxen  roasted 
whole,  and  of  lambs  spitted  like  grouse  or  black- 
cock ! The  baronial  ball,  where  the  lords  and 
ladies  held  their  state,  is  situated  in  the  first 
story  of  the  tower,  a narrow  staircase  from  which 
leads  to  the  battlements.  From  this  elevated 
point  may  be  obtained  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  Burrouuding  country;  and  here,  if  he 
think  proper,  the  visitor  may  get  poetical  or 
romantic ! Here  he  may  think  of  the  ignoble 
treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  chivalry 
of  James  IV.,  the  sorrows  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
fate  of  the  Regent  Moray,  and  the  adventures  of 
“ bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  with  all  of  which  its 
history  is  identified.  Bat  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  the  grim  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  itself  will  probably  for  the  moment 
occupy  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
subjects  : — 

“Among  thj  woods  grey  torrets  rear 
Their  heads  in  solifary  splendour  : 

They  braved  the  wrecks  of  many  a year. 

And  only  piecemeal  yet  surrender; 

Though  all  their  lords  have  bow''i  to  fate 
And  pass’d  and  left  them  desolate ! ” 

This  beautiful  stanza,  which  occurs  iu  a for- 
gotten ode  to  “ Scottish  Freedom,”  written  by 
Dr.  Moir,  the  ” Delta”  of  BlacTcivood’s  ]\fagazine, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  precisely  suggests  the 
sentiment  with  which  all  students  of  nature  and 
art,  of  whatsoever  style,  grade,  or  denomiuation, 
shonld  view  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  roval 
Castle  of  Doune. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Lord  Moray,  to  hia 
infinite  credit,  is  exceedingly  careful  of  the 
castle ; and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Macdonald,  is  not 
only  an  excellent  archmologist,  but  a celebrated 
salmon-fisher.  This  gentleman  resides  in  a 
a 


very  neat  cottage  hard  by  the  gigantic  syca- 
mores of  the  ancient  avenne,  and  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  old  castle  that  we  conld  dis- 
cover during  our  visit  were  a conple  of  milch 
cows  browsing  peacefully  on  the  rich  grass  of  its 
spacioQS  court-yard. 


ANCIENT  CAST-IRON  STOYE,  COBURG. 

The  stove  which  is  the  subject  of  onr  illustra- 
tion lb  remarkable  not  only  for  its  design,  but 
more  especially  for  the  material  in  which  it  is 
executed.  We  have  examined  it  most  oarefnlly, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  is 
cast  iron,  and  probably  tho  earliest  example  in 
existence  of  the  nse  of  that  metal.  The  casting 
is  all  of  the  very  roughest  description,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the  marks  of 
the  castings.  The  same  panels  are  used  several 
times  over,  and  in  places  where  they  did  not 
exactly  fit,  they  have  been  cub  down  in  rather 
a barbarous  manner.  The  figures  are  in 
slight  relief,  and  the  whole  design  is  treated  | 
more  like  wood  than  metal.  It  is  probable  | 
that  the  matrices  were  carved  in  wood.  The 
intelligent  custodian  of  the  castle  informed  us  ' 


that  the  date  of  this  stove  was  known  to  be 
1472.  We  were  unable  to  find  any  date  oar- 
selves,  but  this  would  answer  to  the  style  of  orna- 
mentation displayed  in  the  canopies  and  other 
details.  The  arms  displayed  upon  the  stove  are 
those  of  the  house  of  Coburg,  and  are  finely 
treated  5 in  fact,  they  are  by  far  the  beat  por- 
tions of  the  whole  work.  The  saints  represented 
on  various  portions  of  the  stove  are  the  Yirgia 
and  Child,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St. 
Sebald(?).  This  singular  relic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  stands  in  a ball  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  itself.  It  is  a perfect  Medimval  “ Ritter- 
saal,”  with  a beautiful  carved  wooden  roof,  and 
is  quite  full  of  ancient  armour. 


THE  NEW  CHARTER-HOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

We  give  this  week  a view  of  the  New  Charter- 
house  School  buildings  now  in  coarse  of  erection 
on  a most  suitable  site,  of  some  sixty  acres 
in  extent,  at  Godaltuing,  in  Surrey,  recently 
I purchased. 

The  present  schools,  built  for  the  Charter- 
house,  at  the  time  of  their  foundation  early  in  the 
: seventeenth  century,  are,  on  completion  of  the 


{ 

new  works,  to  become  tbs  property  of  the  Mer  ii' 
chant  Taylors’  School:  so  that  they  will  continue  | 
to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  as  heretofore,  .i 
In  the  foundation  establishment,  accommoda- 
tion  is  provided  for  sixty  boys,  for  two  assistant  i 
masters,  for  a matron,  and  manciple.  To  this  •! 
portion  of  the  building  are  attached  the  school  H 
library  and  a common  room  for  the  masters. 

The  head  master’s  and  second  master’s  bouses  « 
have  each  been  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  It 
fifty  boys,  and  each  is  provided  with  private  i 
rooms  for  an  assistant  master  and  a matron.  ■{ 
The  boys’  dormitories  are  partitioned  off  into  i 
cubicles,  only  one  boy  occupying  each  ; and  there  ; 
are  in  both  houses  private  atndies  for  the  elder  it 
boys.  The  plan  has  been  arranged  so  that  ; 
additional  masters’  houses,  dining-hall,  &c.,  can  1 
be  erected  at  a future  time.  > 4' 

The  chapel  is  designed  to  accommodate  400 
boys,  and  the  families  of  the  masters  and  their  : 
servants.  The  houses  and  school  buildings  are  B 
connected  with  each  other  by  open  cloisters. 

The  building  is  faced  with  the  rag  stone  found  U 
on  the  estate,  part  of  the  green  sand  formation. 
The  dressings  are  of  Bath  atone. 

The  arobibeeb  is  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick;  and  the  ^ 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers.  ■! 


THE  NEW  OHARTBE-HOUSE  SCHOOLS,  GODALMING,  SURREY. Me.  P.  0.  Hardwick,  Architect. 
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TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

At  the  lastfCte  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the 
Begent’s  Park,  the  table  decoratione  sent  in 
competition  for  the  gold  medal  oiFered  by 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  attracted 
ranch  attention.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Miss  E.  Blair,  10,  Spencer-road,  New  Wands- 
worth.  It  was  graceful,  but  chiefly  noticed  for 
the  idea  it  exhibited  of  concealing  the  pots  of 
growing  plants  beneath  the  table,  and  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  other  decora- 
tions. One  of  the  second  prizes  was  conspicuous 
from  the  plants  of  the  centre  ornament  being 
arranged  and  blended  with  a handsome  coral 
ornament.  The  plan  of  inserting  flower-pots 
into  the  tables,  so  that  only  the  flowers  growing 
in  them  are  visible,  is  one  not  at  all  likely  to 
become  general,  necessitating,  os  it  would,  the 
cutting  of  tables  and  table-cloths  ; nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  in  fact,  it  is  a mistake. 

^ On  one  of  the  tables  was  a large  glass  centre- 
piece, consiaLing  of  three  receptacles  for  flowers, 
one  above  the  other,  the  top  one  being  fllled  with 
groeu,  a small  fountain  springing  in  the  midst, 
and  casting  tiny  jets  upon  it ; the  lower  ones 
consisted  entirely  of  green  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  Two  other  equally  large  glass-stands, 
with  white  and  green  in  the  centre,  had  branches 
coming  from  the  second  glass,  on  which  hung 
white  glass  tubes,  with  flowers  in  them,  vibrat- 
ing at  every  footfall. 

A huge  block  of  ice  springing  np  from  the 
midst  of  green  ferns  was  in  the  centre  of 
another  table,  surrounded  by  glasses,  with  one 
flower  in  each.  This  is  a dangerous  device.  We 
have  seen  a lump  of  ice  so  placed  descend  into 
a fair  lady’s  lap. 

A centre-piece,  fllled  wiih  water-lilies  and 
ferns,  was  as  effective  and  in  as  perfect  taste  as 
any  design  displayed.  This  was  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Fawcett,  of  Westbourne-street,  Hyde 
Park,  who  has  before  now  shown  her  artistic 
skill  in  similar  competitions  at  the  Horticultural 
Gardens.  This  work  of  hers  at  the  Botanical 
certainly  deserved  a prize. 


spent — he  most  go  in  for  something  bold  to 
astonish  them.” 

Whether  or  not  this  prediction  has  been  ful 
hlled,  we  cannot  say  : committees,  who  take 
refuge  in  secrecy,  necessarily  expose  themselves 
to  damaging  inferences. 


THE  COMING  INTEENATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Our  art- workmen  and  manufacturers  who  are 
to  be  moved  only  by  money  considerations,  if 
such  there  be,  must  look  about  them.  We  learn 
from  a report  made  to  the  Belgian  Commission 
by  M.  Corr-Vandermaeren  that  the  delegate  of 
the  French  Commission,  with  the  hope  that  his 
countrymen  will  take  a large  share  in  these 


new  Law  Courts,  the  Temple,  and  the  old  Inn 
ranges,  to  which  it  would  give  direct  access, 
would  appear  to  make  it  more  desirable  than  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  line  of  streets,  like  those 
of  ‘‘  E.  B.,”  which  are  100  yards  farther  off! 

As  to  the  question  of  expense,  the  ‘‘E.  B.” 
line  of  demolition  from  Newcastle-street  to 
Little  Queen-street  would  be  longer  by  above 
150  yards,  and  therefore  more  expensive,  than 
the  first  proposed  line,  which  would  utilise 
Norfolk-street  and  Lincoln’s-inn- fields.  The 
purlieus  about  Ciare-market  might  be  much  the 
same  coat  in  either  case,  but,  if  at  all  practicable, 
the  down  line  by  Strand-lane  must  involve  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  outlay  ; for  in  fact 
it  must  have  issue  in  Surrey-street  to  the 
Embankment. 

” E.  B.”  is  mistaken  as  to  the  curve  in  a line 
drawn  from  Gate-street  to  Sonthampton-row. 
The  line  is  drawn  direct  to  Vernon-place.  It  ia 


annual  exhibitions,  has  secured  a very  con- 
siderable  space  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871.  But 

besides  this, — and  this  is  the  remarkable innova-  . , . . - — — 

tion, — he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  authority  i ? however,  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
to  construct,  at  the  expense  of  France,  a spacious  ' intercourse  between  the  Strand  and  Holborn 
annex,  which  will  cost,  it  is  said,  from  250  000  proposed  line  should  be  carried  further 

to  300.000  francs.  This  structure,  separated  inception.  Long-aore, 

from  the  principal  building,  is  to  be  placed,  by  Queen-street,  the  theatres,  and  all  that  irre- 

means  of  a gallery,  in  direct  communication  with  network  of  streets  between  Covent-gardea 

the  French  departments.  It  is  intended  to  i 

receive,  being  put  there  for  their  sale,  all  the  5 and  the  existing  mass 

objects  which  the  French  exhibitors  should  wish  shambles  would  follow  in  duo  course  in 

to  send  there, — with  this  one  stipulation,  that  the  j march  of  improvement, 
productions  be  of  the  same  nature  with  those  [ 

which  shall  appear  in  the  place  itself  of  the  


ARBITRATION  r.  STRIKES. 

^The  strUivg  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
Liverpool  during  the  past  two  years  are  likely  to 
leave  a salutary  effect  upon  the  actors  in  them. 
The  proverb  ” Once  bit,  twice  shy,”  seems  ap- 
plicable. Both  employers  and  employed  have 
Buffered  so  much,  that  all  branches  of  the  build- 
ing  trade,  except  the  masons,  are  desirous  of 
adopting  a more  rational  plan  than  fighting  it 
out  whenever  a difference  arises.  To  this  end  it 
is  proposed  on  both  sides  to  establish  a public 
court  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  whose  deci- 
sions shall  be  final,  and  binding  on  all ; and  the 
chairman  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
has  been  requested  by  representatives  of  the 
joiners,  house-painters,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
and  plumbers  to  convene  a mass  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  such  a court.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  masons  will  see 
the  necessify  of  joining  their  brethren. 


CORN  EXCHANGE,  MARK-LANE, 
COMPETITION. 

After  nearly  three  months’  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
the  award  has  been  made.  Thirteen  designs 
were  sent  in  by  as  many  different  architects  in 
reponee  to  invitations  addressed  to  them.  Of 
these,  the  design  of  Mr.  Stock,  of  Duke-street, 
London  Bridge,  has  been  selected;  that  of 
Messrs.  Robert  Hesketh  and  Thomas  Henry 
Watson,  of  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  9,  Not- 
tingham-place,  London,  has  taken  the  second 
place;  and  Mr.  Crossland’s  the  third. 

We  have  already  given  the  names  of  the 
arehitocts  invited  to  compete,  and  some  corre- 
spondence, on  the  part  of  one  of  them  who 
declined  to  send  in  under  the  conditions  pro- 
posed. 

The  committee  having  peremptorily  refused 
admittance  to  any  representative  of  the  press, 
we  give  no  account  of  the  designs  submitted! 
We  had  particulars  before  us  last  week,  written 
by  one  connected  with  the  affair,  but  of  course 
ieclined  to  make  use  of  them.  When  the  com- 
petitors were  examining  the  ground,  one  of  the 
porters,  we  are  told,  said, — ‘‘  I know  who  will 
;et  it;  the  architect  who  proposes  to  pull  down 
^he  whole  of  the  buildings  in  Seething-lane,  and 
who  does  not  mind  how  much  money  is  to  be 


Exhibition.  Every  object  sold  during  the  day 
may  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  the  same 
evening,  after  the  doors  arc  closed ; it  must, 
however,  bo  replaced  by  an  ai  t’cle  of  the  same 
kind  the  next  day,  before  the  Exhibition  is  opened. 
The  exhibitors  themselves  are  alone  to  be  there 
for  the  sale  of  their  productions  in  the  annex. 
The  English  Commission  has  not  only  granted 
the  authority  solicited,  but  it  has  resolved  to 
take  measures  to  make  it  general,  by  according 
it  to  other  countries  who  may  wish  to  follow 
their  example.  The  annex  will  become  the  free 
storehouse,  where  every  industry  in  its  turn  will 
find  a sure  means  of  giving  activity  to  and 
developing  the  sale  of  its  productions,  by  opening 
relations  with  all  the  countries  where  English 
commerce  is  to  be  met  with.  M.  Corr  said 
afterwards,  he  bad  assured  himself,  with 
pleasure,  that  a great  part  of  the  iron  employed 
in  building  the  palace  at  South  Kensington,  will 
be  of  Belgian  manufacture. 


NEW  STREET  FROM  TBE  STRAND  TO 
HOLBORN. 

The  line  of  street  from  Norfolk-street  by  the 
west  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  suggested  in  the 
Builder  of  the  25th  ult.,  has  been  objected  to  by 
a correspondent,  ‘‘  E.^B.,”  who  points  out  another, 
as  he  says,  and  a much  better  line,  viz.,  from 
the  Embankment  through  Strand-lane,  across 
the  Strand  by  Newcastle-street,  thence  through 
Clare  Market  in  line  to  Little  Queen-street,  and 
so  across  Holborn  to  King-street,  there  takint» 
up,  by  a circuit,  my  line  to  the  North-Western 
Railway. 

Had  “E.  B.”  taken  a view  down  Strand-lane, 
he  must  have  seen  that  it  was  but  7 ft.  wide, 
and  turned  off’  eastwards,  at  an  angle  of  20  ft. 
from  the  Sfrand  ; and  that  to  have  an  issue  on 
the  Embankment,  clear  of  King’s  College,  five 
or  six  houses  most  be  taken  down  at  that  end 
of  Surrey-street;  and  also  that  if  the  line  of 
Newcastle-street  were  made  continuous,  it  most 
cut  down  more  than  one  half  of  King’s  College, 
isBuing  at  Somerset  House,  the  terrace  whereof 
must  shoulder  in  the  embankment  angle  of  his 
new  street.  But,  in’^faot,  there  could  be  no  open- 
ing  for  it,  as  the  lofty  central  portion  of  the 
College,  together  with  the  lower  end  of  Surrey- 
street  .range,  closes  the  line,]  and  shuts  off  all 
the  river  view. 

Across  the  Strand  there  is  a curvature 
Newcastle-street,  which  is  only  30  ft.  wide  in 
the  mean,  besides  that  for  about  150  yards 
there  is  a rise  of  1 ft.  in  20  ft.  of  its  gradient. 
Ills  proposed  line  might  be  cut  from  the  junc- 
tion of  Stanhope  and  Houghton  streets  to  Little 
Queen-street,  in  a straight  line ; but  thence 
again,  as  a look  at  the  Ordnance  map  will 
discover,  there  is  a deviation  by  an  angle  ex- 
ceeding 10  ft.  from  the  north-west  dirootion  of 
Seymour-street  and  Woburn-place,  at  the  point 
of  incidence  (Vernon-place). 

The  plan  of  new  street  given  on  the  25'h  ult. 
is  at  least  a direct  line;  Norfolk-street  and  the 
west  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn  are  fine  thoroughfares 
and  ready  to  hand,  and  their  propinquity  to  the 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sewage  Utilisation. — The  two  bills  for  utilising 
the  sewage  of  the  towns  of  Blackburn,  in  Lan- 
cashire, with  a population  of  80,000,  and  of 
Reading,  in  Beikebire,  of  30,000,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  respective  corporations, 
have  been  passed  by  committees  of  the  House  of 
Lorda.  The  Bills  empower  the  corporations  to 
purchase  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  to  utilise 
the  sewage  by  irrigation,  and  were  keenly  op- 
posed in  the  Commons  as  well  as  in  tbe  Lords. 
A very  long  string  of  witnesses  appeared  against 
them,  but  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  disposal 
of  sewage  in  the  manner  proposed  was  deemed 
conclusive. 

The  New  Sewerage  TFoi/cs  at  Hatfield. — The 
new  sewerage  works  constructed  in  compliance- 
with  the  requirements  of  the  River  Lee  Con- 
servancy Act,  have  been  publicly  opened.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  tbe  direction 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  Grindle,  engineer  to  the  Corporation 
of  Hertford,  the  cost  of  them  being  defrayed  by 
rates,  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hatfield 
Drainage  District.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  will  DOW  take  possession  of  the  works,  has 
agreed  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  twenty-five 
years,  on  condition  that  the  sewage  is  to  be 
deposited  on  his  land  at  Billett  Common,  to 
which  place  it  will  be  conveyed  by  gravitation. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Sewage  Ques- 
tion.— Sir  John  Thwaites  and  about  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  paid  an  official  visit  to  Leamington,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Keats,  the  consulting  chemise 
of  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  whac 
is  called  the  “ A B C,”  or  alum,  blood,  clay,  car- 
bon, &o., system  of  treating  town  sewage.  Sir  John 
and  the  deputation  were  conducted  through 
the  sewage  works  by  Messrs.  Sillars,  tbe  resi- 
dent directors  of  the  Native  Guano  Company, 
and  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Jones,  the 
chairman  of  the  Leamington  Board.  The  mode 
in  which  the  “ABC”  compound  is  mixed  with 
the  sewage  was  explained,  the  efl'ect  it  baa  on 
tbe  suspended  matter  in  the  sewage  exhibited, 
and  samples  of  the  effluent  water,  after  passing 
through  the  subsiding  canals  and  a large  eana 
and  charcoal  filter,  were  shown  to  the  deputa- 
tion. Specimens  of  the  native  guano  extracted 
from  the  sewage  were  also  exhibited,  and  par- 
ticulars were  given  of  its  fertilising  efl’ects  when 
applied  to  different  crops,  Messrs.  Sillars,  in 
reply  to  a proposal  from  Sir  John  Thwaites, 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Guano  Company 
that  they  should  be  glad  to  allow  an  experienced 
chemist  selected  by  the  Board  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  tbe  works  for  a fixed  period,  so  as  to 
afford  the  Board  an  opportunity  of  practically 
testing  the  system.  Sir  John  intimated  that  in 
all  probability  this  offer  to  subject  the  works  to 
an  independent  and  rigorous  teat  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  at  an  early  date.  We  should 
have  supposed  the  quantity  of  blood  required  for 
the  metropolitan  sewage  to  be  utterly  impractica- 
ble, but  wo  observe,  from  Landand  Water,  that  tbe 
quantity  requisite  (?)  is  aoinething  wonderfully 
homceopathic ; — one  part  blood  to  1,250,000 
sewage  water  ! Perhaps  the  power  of  the  blood 
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goes  on  increasing  as  it  becomes  infinitesimally 
less  in  qnantity ! A few  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  however,  should  be  added  to  the 
“ABC  since,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, “ for  purifying  the  Hastings  sewage,  the 
following  ingredients  are  used  at  a rough 
average,  in  the  twenty-four  hours : 30  cwt.  of 
clay,  12  cwt.  of  alum,  14  lb.  of  blood,  28  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  28  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  28  lb.  of  animal  charcoal,  including  a 
little  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c.” 


although  there  was  strength  enough  to  sustain  a 
weight  brought  perpendicularly  to  bear  upon  the 
stand,  yet  when  the  structure  began  to  sway, 
there  was  nothing  to  check  it.  Probably  the 
wall  against  which  the  stand  was  placed  helped 
to  make  the  full  lighter  j but  the  severity  of  the 
crash  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  Ihe  thick  supporting  beams  were  torn 
asunder.  


AECHITECTURAL  iSSOCIATION, 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 


architect  till  hia  whole  work  was  clone.  The  general  rule 
is  that  ihe  drawings  are  kept  by  the  architect. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  examined  by  Mr.  Bruce,  gare 
similar  eyideoce  to  that  of  the  last  witness.  He  womd 
consider  it  most  unjust  lor  an  architect  to  hare  to  givo 
up  his  plana,  to  he  carried  out  by  some  one  else,  poa- 
aibly  to  the  injury  of  bia  reputation.  Tlie  usage  of  the 
prolesaion  ia  set  forth  by  the  published  scale  of  the 
Institute.  , , 

Mr.  Aspinall  stated  the  defendant’s  case. — Aa  to  the 
first  church,  he  said,  hia  client  nexer  wanted  a north  aisle 
to  it  at  all,  and  before  the  tenders  came  in  he  bad  eoun- 
termanded  them.  He  therefore  should  not  be  charged 
commission  on  the  north  aisle,  nor  for  getting  tenders, 
by  the  printed  rule  the  tenders  should  har~ 


procured  in  order  to  entitle  the  architect  to  the  half 
* ..  *1 .ka  anaanil  ftinrrn. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  SITE. 

On  a motion  for  going  into  committee  of 
supply,  on  Friday,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  moved  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  direct  that  no 
buildings  be  erected  on  that  portion  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  which  is  reserved  to  the 
Crown,  and  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
river  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  hon.  gentleman  urged  that  as  the 
ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  bad  paid  for  re- 
claiming the  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  it  would  be  unjust  for  the  Government 
to  seize  it  in  order  to  erect  upon  it  some  public 
buildings.  The  laud  was  required  for  purposes 
of  health  and  recreation  by  the  public,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Government  not  to  be  so  unjust 
as  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Enfield,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contended 
that  the  two  acres  and  one-third  were  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  Crown  as  trnstees  for  the 
nation  at  large,  and  that  if  the  ratepayers  of 
London  wished  to  keep  it  for  their  own  recreation, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  paydown  150,0001., 
which  was  the  estimated  value  of  it. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  and  others  also  supported 
the  motion.  , 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a very  emphatic  speech,  in- 
sisted that  the  address  was  in  fiat  contradiction 
to  the  law ; and  that  if  the  House  were  to  agree 
to  the  motion  it  would  not  be  competent  to  her 
Majesty  to  issue  the  proposed  direction.  The 
object  of  the  member  for  Westminster  was  tanta- 
mount to  asking  the  Crown  (which  had  only  a 
life  interest  in  the  property)  to  give  up  land 
worth  150,0001.  for  an  ornamental  garden,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  a further  demand  would 
have  to  be  made.  He  warned  the  House  how  it 
came  to  a decision  which  would  form  a dangerous 
precedent  hereafter. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Locke,  Lord 
J.  Manners,  Mr.  Cowper -Temple,  and  others  ; 
and  the  House  became  clamorous  for  a division, 
when  the  motion  was  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment by  156  to  106. 


and  their  friends  dined  on  Saturday,  the  Znd  ; ier  The  item  for  “ • ■'““1 

inst.,  at  the  Talhot  Hotel,  Richmond,  Mr.  Laoy  t .h\  ' tad  terfca 

W.  Kidge  in  the  chair.  It  was  stated  that  the  i plans  for  which  this  enormous  i 


of  ‘iill.  was 


society  “now  numbers  over  700  members.  Mr.  J.  | charged.  The  travelliDg  expenses 

D.  Mathews,  who  has  served  the  Association  as  • tV 


d distinctly  advised  plBiutill  that 

, . V i oo  buuuju  loua  lu  lut:  Commissioners,  and  not  to  de- 

hocorary  secretary  for  seven  years  past,  ' fendant,  forpajment.  His  otter  to  pay  was  on  condition 
been  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  ; and  Mr.  I that  the  plans  be  given  up  to  him,  which  plsintiU  ‘•eruaeii 
Thomas  Henry  Watson  president,  for  the  nest  m do , fact,  pl.intiff.rpeo.cd  to  h.  p..d  vnhota 

year.  ^ ^ " — 


M.  DE  LESSEPS. 

This  gentleman  has  every  reason  to  bo  satis- 
fied with  bis  visit  to  this  country  at  the  out  the  plans, 
invitation  of  the  Liverpool  merchants.  Since 
he  came  to  London  he  has  been  feted  in  va- 
rious ways.  On  Monday  in  last  week  he  was 
present  at  a banquet  at  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land’s house,  where  hia  health  was  given  by  I 
Mr.  Gladstone.  On  Wednesday  be  was  enter- 


Obferiaron.— THa^seems  to  be  entering  on  Ihe  queation 

80  recently  agitated  between  the  public  and  the  architect 
of  the  Housea  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Aspinall.— Not  exactly,  my  lord  ; for  there  the  work 
woa  finished,  and  the  plana  done  with  ; but  here  the  work 
begun,  and  my  client  could  do  nothing  with- 


ib  iiitr  ^iiauo.  , 1 A 

Mr.  Bruce.— It  is  really  the  aame  question,  my  lord  ; 
lor  if  the  client  ia  not  entitled  to  the  plans  when  he  pays 
6 per  cent.,  how  can  he  expect  them  when  he  pays  only 

that  question  here. 


Chief  Baron.— I thall  not  enter  c_ ^ - 

but  give  the  defendant  leave,  in  esse  of  a veroict  against 
■ ' 1 on  this  item,  to  move  to  have  the  verdict  reduced,  or 
lODSuit  entered,  as  the  case  may  be,^Bhou|d  he  be  able 


itll.  UIUUOI.UUO.  v-'u  , 1 ..uvv..-  u uunaibii.  cuvt.tb.,  ...v.  j^i  .v. 

tained  ty  the  Lord  M.nyor  at  the  Mnnaion-honae,  ! 
where  he  made  a graceful  return  for  of  the 

awkward  hostility  of  England  to  the  canal  by  , The  Rev.  E.  M'Gowan  was  then  examined  in  support  oj' 


Baying  that  although  “the  glory  of  making  it ! the  c.je  b,  his  counsel.  He  tad  tadinedtota^^^^ 


, 1 , T-i  ” i.1.  J i"  e • I • • ' with  the  parsonage  because  the  cost  slightly  exceeded  the 

belonged  to  France,  the  duty  of  maintaining  it  , ^‘“‘sedgrant.  Ld  be  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Ebdy. 
would  be  with  England,  wbo  now  psys,  indeed,  | nfr,  Sydney  Smirke,  E.A.,  ej-.tDined.— It  was  Iheusual 
four.fifthB  of  the  daea."  The  City  auJhoritieBj  cu.tom,_he_..id,  for  arcto 


are  doing  him  further  honour,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  hes 
presented  him  with  the  Society’s  gold  medal, 
which  the  Prince  said  he  had  stipulated  should 
be  placed  by  himself  in  the  hands  of  M.  Lesseps. 
There  has  also  been  a fete  at  the  Crystal  Pa’aco 
in  his  honour;  and  we  learn  from  Ceylon  that 
the  idea  of  a substantial  testimonial  to  him  has 
been  originated  there,  and  will  probably  be 
seconded  at  Bombay.  He  will  also  be  decorated, 
it  is  said,  with  the  Victorian  Order  of  the  Star 
of  India, 


which  were  to 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES  AND  PROPERTY 
IN  PLANS. 


FALL  OF  A GRAND  STAND  AT 
CARLISLE. 

While  the  Cumberland  Plate  was  being  run 
for  upon  Carlisle  race- course,  a serious  accident 
happened,  resulting  in  more  or  less  injury  to  a 
large  number  of  people.  Upon  the  rising 
ground,  at  the  end  of  the  straight  part  of  the 
course,  where  the  horses  always  finish  the  races, 
an  enterprising  speculator  had  erected  a tem- 
porary wooden  grand  stand  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  any  of  the  spectators  who  might  choose 
to  pay  two-pence  per  head  per  race.  It  was 
42  ft.  long,  and  bad  upon  it  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  steps,  the  depth  from  front  to  back 
being  about  12  ft.  or  13  ft.;  it  would  stand 
about  7 ft.  high  in  front,  and  14  ft.  or  15  ft. 
high  at  the  back;  and  it  was  calculated  to  hold 
above  400  people.  The  weight  of  the  spectators 
during  the  excitement  of  the  race  made  the 
stand  sway  from  its  perpendicular  position,  and 
in  a moment  the  whole  structure  fell  with  a loud 
crash,  all  the  400  people  upon  it  falling  with  it. 

The  number  of  people  wounded  and  lamed  by  the 
accident  is  large,  but  many  of  them  were  taken 
away  from  the  ground  at  once  by  their  friends, 
or  removed  into  tents. 

The  proprietor  of  the  stand,  says  the  local 
Journal,  was  Mr.  John  Little,  coal  agent,  Bush 
Brow,  in  this  city,  who  had  employed  a man 
named  Hogg  to  construct  it  for  him  according  to 
a plan  furnished.  The  timber  seems  to  have 
been  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  su; 
porting  pillars  being  10-in.  logs,  and  the  supports 
3 in.  thick  ; but  it  had  two  radical  defects.  The 
main  pillars  had  not  been  sunk  far  enough  into 
the  ground,  they  having  only  been  inserted  2 ft. 

■deep,  and — what  was  really  the  fatal  defect — 
there  were  not  proper  “stays”  put  in,  eo  that  1 it  was  unusual  and 


Tub  easp,  Ebdy  ti.  W'Gowar,  baa  been  tried  in  the 
Conit  of  Exchequer,  Guildhall,  London,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  a special  jury. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  of  Durliaro,  tho  plaintiff,  is  an  archi- 
tect, and  the  Rev.  E.  M'Gowon,  the  defeedant,  employed 
him  in  the  preparalion  of  pisn?,  Ac  , for  several  churches 
and  a parsoiiHge.  Defendant  had  paid  25f-.  on  account, 
and  lodged  100/.  in  court,  diaputieg  his  liability  for  the 
rcniainder  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Seymour  stated  the  plaintiff’s  case  ;— His  client  was 
instructed  by  the  defendant  to  prepare  designs  and  spcci- 
ficationa,  and  to  obtain  lenders  for  a church  to  coat  about 
3,000/.,  and  did  so.  When  the  tenders  came  in,  however, 
the  defendant,  according  to  tho  wis.h  of  hia  bishop,  had 
determined  to  build  two  smaller  churches  instead,  and  Ibis 
first  church  was  abandoned.  For  his  services  plaintiff 
charged  3 per  cent.,  being  as  per  scalo  of  charges  of 
the  Icstitnte,  and  this  formed  the  first  item  of  his  bill. 
Plainiiff  then  prepared  designs  for  the  second  church, 
which  was  built,  at  a cost  of  9oC/.,  and  for  this  he  charged 
the  usual  eommissior, — 6 per  cent.  He  also  prepared 
designs  for  two  other  churches  not  yet  built,  for  which  he 
made  no  charge  whatever.  Tbc  remainder  of  the  account, 
as  regards  the  churches,  was  made  up  of  travelling  ex- 
penses, stationery,  postage,  Ac.  He  also  prepared  designs 
and  got  tenders  for  a parsonage  to  coat  about  3,000/.,  for 
which  defendant  hoped  to  obtain  a grant  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion  were  sent  to  and  duly  approved  by  them  with  that 
view.  When  the  tenders  came  in,  defendant  refused  to 
allow  plaintiff' to  proceed  with  the  work,  alleging  certain 
— 'lect  on  hia  part  as  to  the  church,  and  demanded  plain- 
’s drawings  and  his  account.  Plaintiff  Bent  in  his 
account,  charging  3 per  cent,  and  expenses,  as  before,  also 
surveyoi’s  fees,  but  declined  to  surrender  his  drawings,  as 
contrary  to  usage.  Defendant  refused  to  pay  the  account, 
disputing  the  correctness  of  the  charges  as  to  the  churches, 
and  denying  his  liability  as  to  the  parsonage  altogether. 
He  also  refused  a reference  offered  by  plaintiff,  and  had  a 
copy  of  the  account  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
clergy  of  the  district. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  the  plaintiff,  was  examined  at  length  by 
Mr.  Bnice  and  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  gave 
evidence  in  deteil  to  the  eff'ect  stated. 

Mr.  Fogerty,  architect,  examined  by  Mr.  Bruce  as 
to  the  usage  of  the  profession,  said,  the  ordinary  charge 
is  5 per  cent,  for  full  service,  besides  travelling  and  other 
iccidental  expenses.  Should  the  work  be  abandoned 
before  tenders  are  received,  the  charge  ia  per  cent. ; if 
tenders  are  received,  3 per  cent.  The  surveyor  for  taking 
out  quantities  is  usually  paid  by  the  builder  who  gels  the 
work  J but  if  the  work  be  abandoned  he  is  paid  directly 
by  the  employer.  In  every  case  the  drawings  are  the 
properly  ol  the  architect. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. — In  abandoned  work 
the  client  has  no  right  to  the  plans  ; they  would  be  no  use 
to  him.  In  the  case  of  a client  dismissing  an  architect  in 
order  to  employ  some  other,  unless  it  was  done  by  consent, 
he  considered  the  plans  should  not  be  given  np  either. 

’ ’ ■ -egular  for  a client  to  dismiss  an 


ight  to  them  ; also,  if  another  architect  were  employed 
to  superintend,  as  lor  works  at  a distance,  as  in  the 
colonies,  he  thought  the  drawings  should  be  given  up 
also.  , , • *v 

Chief  Baron.  — Never  mind  about  tho  woras  in  tne 
-olonies  : tell  us  what  is  the  custom  in  a case  cf  this  kind. 

Mr.  Smirke.— I think  they  ought  to  bo  given  up,  aud 
in  my  own  practice  have  acted  accordingly.  1 never 
charged  for  stationery.  _ , t . 

Cross-examined.  — Knew  the  rules  of  the  lustilote. 
Seldom  attended  their  meetings.  Had  never  subscribed 
any  resolution  to  the  contrary  eff'ect  of  the  evidenco 

^'m?.'  Aspinall  addressed  the  jury  for  tic  defendant. 
His  client,  he  said,  bad  never  authorised  the  north  aisle, 
getiiiig.  tenders  for  ihe  first  church.  Hr 
way  responsible  for  the  parsonage  plan: 
be  paid  for  by  the  Commias'oners. 

Mr.  Bruce  replied  lor  the  plaintiff.  He  was  sure  the 
jury  would  be  indignant  at  the  defence  set  up  as  regards 
the  parsonage, since  it  was  clear,  from  the  conespondence 
between  defendant  and  the  Commissioners,  that  he  knew 
the  latter  would  not  be  liable.  The  rest  of  the  claim  had 
been  lully  proved.  _ ...  . 

The  Chief  Baron  then  charged  the  jury.  He  did  not 
see  be  said,  what  answer  hod  been  given  to  the  first 
item.  It  was  clear  the  north  aisle  had  been  shown  on  all 
the  plans,  and  the  defendant  must  have  known  of  it.  As 
to  gettins  tenders,  if  they  thought  these  had  been  counter- 
maeded  in  time,  they  would  disallow  the  half  per  cent,  for 
this- about  lOi.  ; if  not,  they  should  allow  it.  Hethought 
the  travelling  expenses  also  proved.  The  item  for  postage 
and  paper  was  controverted  by  Mr.  Smirke  ; it  ivas  biit  * 
small  one.  Aa  respected  the  parsonsge,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  Mr.  Ebdy  would  have  done  all  this  work 
without  knowing  wbo  was  to  pay  him.  The  Commissioners 
could  not  be  called  on  to  do  so,  and  the  delendant  must 
have  known  this.  If  defendant  had  not  dismissed  the 
plaintiff,  the  work  might  have  gone  on,  and  he  (the  Chief 
Baron)  hoped  it  would  yet  go  on,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
plans  had  been  satisfactory  both  to  delendant  and  tho 
Commissionere.  In  tho  meantime  they  were  called  on  to 
decide  whether  the  defendant  was  liable  or  not,  and  cer- 1 
laiuly  nobody  else  was.  Thesurveyor’s  item  could  hardly! 
be  questioned,  as  the  defendant  himself,  by  not  employing 
a builder,  bad  prevented  those  fees  from  being  paid  in 
the  usual  way.  The  plaintiff,  by  not  charging  for  several 
plans,  had  shown  no  disposition  to  be  grasping  towards  t 
defendant.  , ^ 

Tbejury  almost  at  once  returned  a verdictlor  piaintiir 
for  lOb/.  beyond  amount  paid  into  court,— being  lU/.  k-ss 
than  the  lull  amount  of  the  claim,  leave  being  given  to 
defendant  to  move  the  full  court  to  reduce  the  amount*  : 
should  it  be  of  opinion  that  plaintiff  was  not  justified  in 
retaining  the  plans  of  the  parsonage.— (ComTTiantca/ed.) 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  ^ 
The  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi-  . 
neera  have  awarded  the  following  pretniums 

1 A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books,  : 
to  E.  Dobson,  for  paper  on  “The  Public  Works  of  the 

Province  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand." 

2 A 'Watt  Medal,  and  a Tellord  Premium,  in  books,  to 

R Price  Williams,  for  paper  on  “The  Maintenance  aud 
Renewal  of  Railway  Rolling  Stock."  . , , , 

3.  A Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books,  to  .. 
J.  Thornhill  Harrison,  for  paper  on  “The  Statistics  of  . 
Railway  Income  snd  Expenditure."  • , i . 

4 A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books, 
to  T.  Sopwitb,  jun.,  for  paper  on  “ The  Dressing  ol  Lead  i 

Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books, 
to  J.  Nicholas  Douglass,  for  paper  on  “Tiie>yoll  Ruck  . 

Light^ouse^.^  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books,  fo  ■ 
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G.  Berklej,  for  ” ObservationB  on  the  Strength  of  Iron 
and  Steel,  and  on  the  Design  of  Parts  of  Structures  which 
consist  of  those  Materials.” 

7.  A Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  books,  to 
E.  Briggs,  of  Philadelphis,  D.S,,  for  paper  on  “ The  Con- 
difiori  the  Limits  which  eoYern  the  Proportions  of 
Eotary  Fans.” 

b.  .n.  Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  in  boehs,  to 
E.  A.  Cowper.  for  paper  on  “Recent  Improvements  in 
Regenerative  Hot  Blast  Stoves  for  Blast  Furnaces.” 

».  A Telford  Premitim,  in  books,  to  John  Grantham,  for 
paper  on  “ Ocean  Steam  Navigation.” 

10.  A Telford  Premium,  in  books,  to  D.  Makinson  Fox, 
for  “ Description  of  the  Line  and  Works  of  the  Suo  Paulo 
Railway  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil.” 

11.  The  Manby  Premium,  in  books,  to  Emerson  Bain- 
bndge,  for  paper  on  “ Coal  Mining  in  Deep  Workingi  " 

The  council  have  likewise  awarded  prizes  to 
students  of  the  Institution  for  papers. 


TADCASTER  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Sib,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the 
Tadcaster  Board  of  Guardians  have  come  to  a decision  in 
reference  to  the  new  workhouse?  iDesigns  were  to  be 
submiiied  to  them  the  latter  end  of  March  last.  Surely 
three  months  are  more  than  sufficient  to  decide  this 
competition  in.  Compeiiioe. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TEACHING  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Royal  Academy  have  decided  to  entirely 
remodel  their  Architectural  School.  Owing  to 
want  of  space,  the  Academy  have  hitherto  been 
prevented  appropriating  any  special  room  ezclu- 
sivcly  for  the  teaching  of  arohiteoture  5 bnt  the 
removal  to  Burlington  Honse  has  enabled  them 
to  build  a class-room,  40  ft.  by  31  ft.,  fitted  up 
specially  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Phene  Spiers, 
a young  architect  of  activity  and  intelligence,* 
has  been  appointed  the  master  of  this  class  5 and 
he  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  to  Paris, 
(where  he  originally  received  his  professional 
education)  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  system  of  teaching 
adopted  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts,  not,  cer- 
tainly with  any  view  to  the  rigid  adoption  of 
that  system,  but  because  it  is  the  oldest  and 
most  completely  developed  school  of  architecture 
in  Europe.  An  account  of  tho  system  pursued 
there  we  have  given  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  new  arrangements  at  Burlington  House 
will  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  coming 
winter  season. 

It  iB_  not  very  generally  known,  even  in  the 
profession,  that  the  Royal  Academy  possess  a 
collection  of  architectnral  casts  which  may 
safely  be  pronounced  the  finest  classical  collec- 
tion of  that  nature  in  Europe ; and  no  inconsider- 
able addition  has  been  recently  made  to  it  of 
Medfmval  art-ornamentation.  Owing  to  the 
nnfortonately  cramped  accommodation  in  Tra- 
falgar-equare  and  other  circnmstences,  these 
stores  have  never  been  made  properly  available  j 
but  the  Royal  Academy  appear  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  remedying  this  evil  in  their  new  building. 
On  a future  occasion,  we  trust  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  make  known  the  whole  course  of 
study  which  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  for  the 
instruction  of  students  in  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  may  seem  desirable  with  a view  to  mve  it 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  “ 


heading,  but  only  extracting  the  contents  of  one 
fissure  instead  of  several. 

Wherever  these  main  fissures  crop  out  on  the 
hill-side,  a flow  of  water  is  tho  result,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
outlet  and  the  state  of  tho  weather.  Hence 
some  people  say  the  wells  are  fed  from  the 
Trent,  because  when  that  river  is  high  the  wells 
are  full  j but  tho  Trent  flows  through  the  marls 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  at  a far  lower  level 
than  the  Lincoln  oolite.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
both  is  owing  to  the  same  natural  causes,  and 
they  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  each 
other.  The  escarpment  of  the  lias  is  covered 
with  herbage,  and  has  a peculiarly  undulating 
appearance,  caused  by  landslips  at  some  former 
time. 

The  natural  supply  of  water  in  the  lower  part 
of  Lincoln  is  similar  to  that  on  the  table-land, 
except  that  the  medium  of  filtration  instead  of 
rock  is  alluvial  sand,  into  which  headings  cannot 
be  driven. 

The  artificial  supply  of  water  is  in  the  hands 
of  a company,  who  have  a large  lake  or  reser- 
voir about  two  miles  distant,  whence  the  water 
flows  to  their  works,  where  it  is  filtered  and 
pumped  into  the  city.  The  water  company 
have  ^ on  several  occasions  inorcased  their 
buildings,  the  power  of  their  pumping  engines, 
and  the  number  of  their  filter-beds,  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  they  are  now 
about  to  obtain  additional  powers  for  farther 
accommodation  to  the  public. 

A Lincoln  Householdek. 


WATER-SUPPLY  OP  LINCOLN. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  article  on  the  “ Con- 
[dition  of  Lincoln,”  in  your  issue  of  June  11,  the 
loolite  rock  with  which  the  table-land  is  capoed 
is  about  30  ft.  thick  j the  lowest  bed  is  incrus'ted 
Iwith  oxide  of  iron,  beneath  which  lies  a deposit 
of  ferruginous  earth  about  9 ft.  thick,  of 
a dark  neutral  tint,  thickly  interspersed  with 
nodules  of  iron  ore,  pyrites,  fossil  shells,  and 
petrified  wood,  the  debris  of  which  when  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  weather  gradually  changes 
in  colour  to  a reddish  colour  brown,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  mineral  salts 
it  contains.  Under  this  deposit  lie  the  upper 
shales  of  the  lias.  The  oolite  is  traversed  by 
main  fissures,  from  9 ft.  to  12  ft.  apart,  tending 
aouih-easterly,  also  by  cracks  intersecting  these 
Rain  falling  upon  the 
:able-land  speedily  penetrates  the  oolite,  and  is 
intercepted  by  the  impervious  Has  beneath,  and 
wherever  a shaft  is  sunk  into  the  ferruginous 
depobit  water  is  obtained,  the  maximum  depth 
being  the  surface  of  the  lias.  Tho  supply  can 
be  increased  by  headings  driven  across  the  main 
fissures  : this  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
local  well-sinkers,  who  prefer  to  follow  the  line 
of  a fissure  or  “loss,”  as  they  term  it,  thereby 
saving  the  labour  of  cutting  one  side  of  the 


MERTON,  SURREY. 

On  Monday  last  the  foundation  stone  for  the 
new  National  Schools  at  Merton,  was  laid  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  new  schools 
are  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Richaid  Thornton,  of 
Cannon-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Merten,  who  be- 
queathed 10,0001.  for  that  purpose  5 they  are 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  schools, 
which  have  become  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  parish. 

The  plan  comprises  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
school-rooms,  wiih  class-rooms  attached  to  each  j 
and  also  residences  for  a master  and  two 
mistresses. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  E. 
B.  Gammon  & Sons,  the  contractors,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Aldridge  & Willis, 
architects,  of  Jobn-street,  Bedford-row,  whose 
designs  were  selected  in  a limited  competition. 
The  amount  of  the  contract,  exclusive  of  school 
fittings,  is  2,5501. 


You  will  perceive  that  it  bears  an  official  mark,  * with 
3636-69  ’ which,  I presume,  re'ers  to  the  date  of  its 
original  receipt  by  the  Board  in  1669. 

1 should  add,  that  in  February  last  I was  applied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowno  for  a copy  ofthe 
plan ; and,  understanoing  that  he  required  it  for  the  public 
service,  I at  once  prepared  and  supplied  a copy,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Government  aiiJl  intended  mo  to 
carry  out  my  design.  The  copy  was  sent  to  his  Lordship 
at  the  Treasury. 

It  has  been  with  some  surprise  that  I have  observed  that 
the  plan  recently  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  now  sub* 
mitted  10  the  House,  has  apparently  been  copied  in  prin- 
^plo  from  my  original  plan,  without  any  mention  to  the 
Committee  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
say,  that  it  contains  the  following  arrangements,  which 
are  deviations  from  my  proposals 

1.  A greater  interference  is  proposed  with  the  archi- 
tectnre  of  the  waiting-hall  thim  I had  felt  jaatified  in 
advising.  2.  The  proposed  serving-room  is  placed  in  one 
of  the  main  corridors,  and  is  unprovidedwithany  eiternal 
light  or  air.  3.  The  kitchen  is  placed  in  a different  posi- 
tion, and  is  narrower  and  lower  than  I considered  neces- 
Bary.  4.  The  public  emrance  to  the  new  Conference  or 
Committee  Hoorn  is  by  an  ascent  of  five  steps,  succeeded 
immediately  by  a descent  of  live  more.  6.  The  light  of 
the  ground-floor  windows  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peers’ 
Inner  Court  is  afl'ected  by  columns  placed  in  front  of 
them,  to  carry  a projection  above  of  71  ft.  in  width. 

I msy  add  that  I informed  the  committee  of  last  session 
that  there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare  accurate  estimates ; 
and  that  tbe  amounts  I had  named  to  them  for  the  several 
works,  which  referred  to  a much  larger  scheme  than  is 
now  proposed,  were  only  to  bo  regarded  as  covering 
estimates  which  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded ; and  that 
I had  every  confidence  that  the  work  could  be  done  for  a 
less  outlay,  if  carried  out  by  tender,  in  the  usual  way.  I 
may  also  state  that  this  confidence  has  been  fully  justified 
by  ihe  more  detailed  calculations  which  I prepared  last 
year,  in  anticipation  of  receiving  the  expectea  instructions. 


, &o. 

(Signed)  Edwabd  M.  Babet. 


George  Russell,  Esq." 

" M.  M.  Office  of  Works,  4'c.,  29(h  June,  1870. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  tbe  First  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works,  &c.,  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  22Bd  inst.  and  its  inclosures,  relative  to  cer- 
tain plans  for  alterations  in  the  refreshment-rooms  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ; and  to  state  that,  without  admit- 
ting the  accuracy  of  yourremarks,  the  First  Commissioner 
declines  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  you  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  this  Office.  I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Geodge  Russell,  Secretary. 

E.  M,  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.” 


TENDERS. 


SiE,— In  yonr  last  week’s  issue  there  appeared  a letter 
aigned  “One  of  the  Four,”  purporting  to  expose  what  he 
considers  a job  in  the  conduct  of  a competition  for  the 
erection  of  a house  “ a few  miles  from  town.” 

The  whole  history  lies  in  a nutshell.  The  quantities 
were  badly  printed.  Some  of  the  ligures  were  indistinct, 
and  an  ingenious  person,  with  an  eye  ready  to  pick  holes 
in  other  men’s  coats,  might  quite  as  easily  make  out 
33  rods  as  22  rods.  Anotiiee  of  the  Fopb. 

In  that  case  such  ''  

been  sent  out.— £d. 


“quantities”  should  not  have 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  WORKS  AT  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — As  you  have  described  the  steps  pro- 
posed  to  be  taken  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  providing  new  refreshment-rooms,  may  I ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  publish  the  enclosed 
letters,  which  are  necessary  to  enable  your 
readers  fully  to  understand  the  subject  ? 

I should  not  venture  to  make  this  request  if 
these  letters  had  not  been  excluded  from  tho 
papers  lately  promised  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject.  Readers  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
letter  without  the  context  would  perhaps  hardly 
suppose  it  an  answer  to  one  on  public  business 
with  which  1 had  been  officially  intrusted  by  the 
present  Government.  Edward  M.  Barky. 

“21,  Abingdon-street,  22nd  June,  1870. 
Sir,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  apian  for  new 
relresbment-rooma  and  a new  conference-room,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  prepared  by  Captain  Galton,  and 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  a plan  of  mine,  which 
after  several  years  of  study  and  negotiation,  had  been 
approved  by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
as  per  reports  enclosed.  ’ 

This  plan  was  forwarded  by  me  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
last  year,  and  laid  before  the  committee  ofthe  House  of 
Commons  by  tbe  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and 
I gave  evidence  upon  it  by  hia  request.  After  the  com- 
mittee had  agreed  on  its  report,  the  First  Commissioner 
informed  me  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  that  detailed  plana  and  estimates  should  be  prepared 
in  ihe  recess,  in  order  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1870  the  Honse  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  what  should  be  done.  He  stated  to  me  his 
intention  of  instructing  me  accordingly,  and  handed  to  me 
tho  plan,  requesting  mo  to  retain  it  pending  the  receipt  of 
such  instructions.  As  three  months  were  required,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  for  the  preparation  of  the 
drawings,  quantities,  and  estimates,  in  order  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  I proceeded  at  once  to  take  all  the  necea- 
sary  measurements,  and  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the 
working  drawings  for  the  whole  design  and  for  improve- 
ments m the  ladies’  gallery,  beiug  in  daily  expectation  of 
receiving  my  official  instructions.  As,  however,  I have 
not  been  in  any  way  further  consulted  in  tbe  manner  I was 
led  to  expect,  1 now  return  herewith  the  plan  originally 
forwarded,  with  niy  letter  of  July  29lh,  1869,  and  returned 
to  me  by  Mr,  Layard. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Toivednack. — The  Cornish  Telegraph  states 
that  the  old  church  of  Towednack  has  been  re- 
stored. The  chief  works  effected  by  the  resto- 
ration are  the  erection  of  uew  roofs  throughout 
the  building ; the  insertion  of  new  windows  j 
together  with  other  restorations  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church.  The  nave  and  aisle  have  new  deal 
seats  5 the  chancel  is  fitted  with  new  screens  and 
oak  stalls  j the  pavements  throughout  the 
church  are  now  5 that  to  the  chancel  has 
encaustic  and  other  coloured  tiles,  with  patterns 
in  Portland  stone.  The  architect,  from  whoa© 
design  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  is  Mr. 
John  D.  Seddiug,  of  Bristol  and  Penzance ; and 
the  builders  are  Messrs,  Bone  & Son,  ;_of^  Lis- 
heard. 

Bampton. — The  works  at  tbe  church  here  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  nearly  finished  his  contract,  and  all  remain- 
ing to  be  done  inside  is  the  seating,  which  is 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  Cowley,  of  Oxford,  and  the 
finishing  the  heating  apparatus,  partly  laid  some 
time  since  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.,  of  London. 
Outside  the  church  there  yet  remains  consider- 
able work  to  be  done.  Tbe  churchyard  needs 
and  must  receive  attention. 

Shalford. — At  a meeting  of  the  parishioners 
it  has  been  resolved  thoroughly  to  restore  the 
church,  provided  a sufficient  sum  of  money  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  The  chancel  arch  is  to 
receive  immediate  attention,  funds  for  its  resto- 
ration having  been  already  promised. 

Neuhury. — St.  Dennis’s,  Stanford  Dingley,  has 
been  re-opened  for  divine  service,  after  a resto- 
ration, carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of 
Islington.  The  church  consists  of  a chancel, 
nave,  and  aisles,  with  a small  wooden  tower. 
The  only  entrance  is  by  a porch  on  the  south 
side.  Two  new  windows  have  been  ineerted  in 
the  south  aisle.  Pour  new  buttresses  support 
the  north  aisle.  The  ontside  walla  have  been 
newly  faced  with  flints  and  Bath  stone  dressinos^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  cbancel.  The  church 
has  been  re-seated  with  benches  of  stained  deal. 
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The  chaucel  ia  paved  with  Greslej’a  tiles.  The 
roof  baa  been  laid  open,  the  materials  being 
stained  deal.  The  arches,  with  the  piers  in  nave 
and  chancel  have  been  restored.  While  the  work  of 
renovation  was  proceeding,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  edifice  was  decorated  throughont  with  some 
wall  paintings,  portions  of  which  are  preserved. 
On  the  wall  over  the  nave-arch  is  one  supposed 
to  be  a representation  of  the  Last  Jndgment. 
Above  the  arch  in  the  north  aisle  is  a painting 
of  a sainted  king,  holding  the  sceptre  and  three 
arrows.  On  one  of  the  pillars  is  a representation 
of  Moses,  with  the  decalogue.  There  are  other 
signs  of  the  antiquity  of  this  church.  The  work 
occupied  about  three  months,  and  the  contract 
amounted  to  7001. 


side  passages,  are  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
tiles.  The  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the 
church  is  free,  as  is  the  south  transept,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  gallery.  The  pulpit  is  by 
Mr.  Earp,  from  a design  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
and  consists  of  a red  Mansfield  base,  with  Caen 
stone  frame,  in  which  ai*6  alabaster  panels 
filled  with  marbles  of  various  colours.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a carved  moulding.  This 
pulpit  is  the  gift  of  Lady  Rokewode  Gage.  The 
chancel,  which  is  separated  by  an  oak  screen 
from  the  nave,  is  ascended  by  three  steps,  and 
filled  with  oak  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  tho  choir.  The  encaustic  tiles  herein  are  the 
gift  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The 
reredos  is  by  Salviati,  of  Venice,  and  is  the  gift 


Hinton  Martci—The  Cbnrch  of  St.  John  the  • of  Earl  Percy.  The  organ  in  the  chancel  is  of 
Evaneelist,  at  the  village  of  Hinton  Martel,  has  great  compass,  and  was  given  by  subscription 

® ■ . . T..  ..  /.ni'S—  fT>  1.  J tt  Xf  Tl  .3  T71 Q/3T1  n 1 F jOn  • 


been 'opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  and  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  of  Lon- 
old  church,  dating,  some  parts  of  it,  back  to  the  ; don.  A corona,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hardman, 


fourteenth  century,  being  very  much  dilapidated,  , was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Rev.  L.  U. 

“ ■ r - ij: rfu...  /«oTMtola  ovo  /'nrvpfl  wil  h 


3 pulled  down, ’'and  the  now  edifice  occupies  Bigg.  The  corbels  and  capitals  are  carved  with 

it-  wwrnn  tnT3ri>-  pmF^li 


was  puiieu  uuwii,  auu  uuo  ijui?  — qq.  ...  . . , v v 

its  eilo.  In  rebuilding  it  was  determined  to  pro-  emblematical  subjects,  notice^le  among  which 


serve  such  features  of  the  old  edifice  as  were  fit 
and  jwoper,  and  consequently  the  new  church 
assinjilates  in  style  and  character  to  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  tho  fourteenth  century.  In  length 
the  structure  ia  about  73  ft.,  by  34  ft.  in  average 
breadth.  The  exterior  walls  are  built  of  flint, 
with  bands  of  local  green  stone.  The  new  win- 
dows, doorways,  and  dressings  of  Box-ground 
stone;  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles  and  orna- 
mental ridges.  The  edifice  has  a nave  with 
north  aisle  only  ; and  chancel  with  north  chancel 
aisle,  from  which  a vestry  ia  screened  off.  The 
tower  (Norman)  is  at  the  west  end  of  tho  nave. 
TViq  oppriTnmnflfif.inTi  Tinw  nrovided  is  for  253.  ol 


The  accommodation  now  provided  is  for  253,  of 
which  fifty.fis'e  sittings  are  set  apart  under  the 
tower  and  west  end  of  the  nave  for  the  school 
cbildren.  Internally,  tho  walls  are  lined  with 
white  bricks,  with  bauds  of  red  brick,  the  Bath 
stone  dressings  being  varied  by  brown  and  green 
stone.  The  walls  are  built  hollow,  so  as  to 
exclude  damp.  The  nave  is  separated  from  its 
aisle  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches  of  Bath  stone, 
moulded  and  springing  from  octagonal  piers. 
The  roofs  are  of  open  deal  timbers,  stained,  and 
plastered  between  tho  rafters.  The  chancel  has 
a richly  moulded  chancel  arch  springing  from 
trefoil  shafts.  The  floor  is  formed  of  Minton’s 
tiles,  the  sacrarium  being  laid  with  Miuton’s 


is  the  holly,  tho  badge  of  the  Drummond  family 
by  a member  of  which  (the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Diummond,  M.P.),  tho  church  was  originally 
built,  and  its  restoration  has  now  been  car- 
ried out  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  five  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Drummond, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lady  Eokewode  Gage. 
Among  them  are  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  There  is  seme  glass  in  the 
navo  from  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Bedford-square.  The 
church  is  elated  with  green  and  chocolate  Ban- 
gor elutes.  The  iron  crosses  on  the  transepts 
and  west  end  of  the  nave  were  done  by  Mr. 
Poulter,  of  Albury.  Tho  architect  was  Mr. 
Blomfield  ; the  contractor,  Mr.  B.  Inkpeu,  of 
Abinger;  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Reavell; 
and  the  foreman,  Mr.  Puttock,  of  Shore.  The 
alterations  in  the  church  have  been  accompanied 
by  a considerable  addition  to  the  churchyard, 
tho  land  for  which  has  been  kindly  given  by  the 
Dube  of  Northumberland.  The  enclosing  wall 
was  built  by  a subscription  among  the  parish- 


FROM  IRELAND. 

Castlerock. — The  new  church  at  Castlerock, 
says  the  Belfast  Newsletter,  has  been  opened 
for  divine  service.  Tho  building  is  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  with  apsidal  chancel,  north  and 
south  transepts,  organ-chamber,  robing-room,  &c. 
Black  stone,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  locality, 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  work  ; but 
this  is  relieved  by  broad  bands  of  white  Glasgow 
stone.  A tower,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place 
one  or  two  bells,  rises  from  the  north-west  angle, 
and  the  spire  is  c.irried  to  a height  of  95  ft., 
aiirmonnted  by  a vane.  The  chancel  ia  enriched 
by  stained-glass  windows,  at  the  expense  of 
Lady  Bruce.  A Caen  stone  pulpit  has  been 
presented  to  the  congregation  by  Sir  John 
Musgrave,  bart.,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Clothworkers’  Company.  The  building  will 
accommodate  about  200  persons.  It  is  heated 
by  means  of  a bot-water  apparatus,  procured 
from  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Brothers,  of  Belfast. 
The  pews  and  roofs  are  open,  and  of  stained 
Memel.  An  organ  baa  been  procured  for  the 
chorcb.  The  instrument  cost  about  300L,  and 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  of  London. 
The  entire  coat  of  the  church  and  fittings,  as 
they  now  stand,  amounts  to  about  3,0001.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  parsonage  that  baa 
been  erected  on  an  adjoining  plot  of  ground. 
Sir  H.  H,  Bruce,  bart.,  gave  the  site  free  for 
ever,  and  the  Baronet  and  Lady  Bruce  were  also 
contributors  to  tho  building  fund.  The  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
others,  also  assisted.  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  archi- 
tect  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  London, 
prepared  the  plans  of  the  church  ; and,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Hunter, 
architect  to  the  Church  Commissioners,  they 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  George  & 
Robert  Ferguson,  builders,  Derry. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS, 
rnnlico.— New  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
encaustic  tiles.  The  carvings  were  executed  in  parish  ot  St.  Michael  s,  Cbester-squarP,  London, 


parb  by  Mr.  Bolt;p,  but  priioipally,  that  ia  the  bayo  bten  totraally  opened  by  the  Murqnia  of 
foliage  work  on  the  corbels,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  of  | Weatminstor.  Tho  builj.ngs^  have  been  erected 


Worcester.  The  chancel  seats  are  of  pilch  pine,  j in  Ebury-square,  on  a site  forming  part  of  the 


Tho  benches  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  deal 
stained  and  varnished.  A stained  glass  window 
has  been  inserted  io  the  tower  by  Mr.  G.  H.  C. 
Burt.  Ib  is  divided  into  panels,  with  life-size 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
original  drawings  for  tho  church  were  prepared 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hicks,  of  Durchester,  but 
tho  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth  ; 
ilr.  A.  H.  Green,  of  Blandford,  being  the  builder. 


Grosveuor  estate,  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
late  marquis,  and  were  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cundy.  The  schools  are  built  to  accommodate 
7ti0  children,  and  there  are  three  houses  for  the 
teachers.  The  marquis, at  the  opening  ceremony, 
alluding  [to  tbo  changes  in  tho  neighbourhood, 
remarked  that  during  his  lifetime,  even,  the 
whole  district  had  been  bailb  upon.  His  father 
was  born  in  a villa  upon  the  site  of  which  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary  was  now  erected,  and 


The  carving  executed  on  the  communion-table  is  j among  the  ditches  there,  he  and  his  brother 

the  work  of  an  amateur  artist,  Mr.  E.  Dacombe.  ' (Lord  Ebury)  used  to  shoot  snipes.  There  — 


O WUIK  Ol  an  auiabvui  UXl.  W ^ 

NoifinoTiam— The  foundation  atone  of  the  new  , also  a remarkable  place  lu  those  days  called 

. ..  n t t I ccT wi.ivva  ” o /^f  f on.onrtif'n  w runh. 


church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  Mansfield-road.  i ‘‘ Jonny’s  Whim,”  a kind  of  tea-garden,  which, 


has  been  laid.  The  site  is  just  opposite  the  I they  were  told,  “ great  numbers  of  people  fiom 
Church  Cemetery  lodge.  The  sitnation  ia  com-  ] London,  both  gay  ap^^.^eotimental,  used  to  fre- 


urcu  V/eUlBlClV  luuao.  auo  oituauavu  iti  i , o - . • i l i.\ 

manding,  and  the  tower  and  spire  will  be  con- 1 quent,  and  where,  if  be  was  not  mistaken,  the 

apicuoua  objoota.  Tha  plan  of  the  atlifice  is  I gay  were  always  in  nn  enormous  majority,  ^ihn^ 


clucirm,  haring  anave,  noTth  ani  louth  aisles,  ' part  was  then  a suburb  of  Loudon  The  parish 
’ ° 1 mi_  _ 1 O f nn  r\onrtlo  nnn  t.nfi  nnnn Istion 


Cl  UOllOl  m,  JJttk  lliU  a UUi>  C,  iiua  waa  , . i.,  ,i  • 

trausepls,  orgamchamber,  and  vestry.  The  now  contained  10,000  people,  and  the  popnlation 
•1 . ’ . ° ....  1 /VI,  /V  1 a ' Vi/a  ,nr>,-ci<ico/l  -tVipmitrVi  t.nft  PPRCt.inn  QI 


eDtire‘length“wm  be  130  ft.  by  62  ft.  broad.  ' would  soon  be  increased  through  the  erection  of 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  boundary  I a number  of  model  lodging-houses,  to  which  he 


J.UU  UUOli  Vi  IXIO  UUJlUJUti,  ...via  — I w w _ 

walls  and  all  necessary  fittings,  will  probably  be  : desired  to  give  the  greatest  possible  encourage- 
about  4.8001.  The  cost  of  architect’s  fees,  the  | ment.  It  was  intended  to  continue  Ebury-square 


land,  clik  of  the  works,  and  other  items,’ will : up  to  Ebury-street,  and  to  throw  open  the 
swell  the  total  up  to  about  5,G80L  Towards  | adjacent  ground  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  plot 


On  the  Application  of  Cast  and  TVrovght  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes.  By  Sin  William  F.\ir- 
BAiRN,  Bart.,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Fourth  edition, 
with  additions.  London  : Longmans,  Green, 

& Co.  1870. 

I.v  this  new  edition  of  a standard  work  there 
is  a coutiderable  amount  of  new  matter, 
including  a careful  revisicn  of  the  third 
eiiition,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  work. 

It  now  contains  an  experimental  inquiry  into 
the  durability  of  wrought  - iron  beams  and 
girders,  tho  influence  of  the  force  of  impact,  and 
a long  series  of  changes  of  variable  loads  aflect- 
ing  their  ultimate  powers  of  resistance.  These 
researches  are  of  high  importance,  when  consi- 
dered as  a safeguard  to  the  amount  of  load  or 
strain  to  which  beams  or  girders  are  usually 
subjected.  In  this  edition  there  will  also 

be  found  experimental  researches  on  the 
properties  of  steel  and  homogeneous  iron, 
to  which  the  architect  and  engineer  may  ;■ 
safely  refer;  and  as  these  investigations  have  i 
reference  to  a material  which  may  ultimately 
take  the  place  of  iron  where  security  and  4 
strength  are  required,  the  author  states  that  he  i 
has  no  hesitation  in  submitting  it  to  the  con-f| 
sideration  of  his  readers.  In  an  appendix  is  i' 
given  a series  of  experiments  on  timber  trussed  >)| 
beams,  showing  the  comparative  value  between  j 
wood  and  iron  in  that  form.  It  shows  the  prin-  ujj 
ciple  on  which  wood  and  iron  trussed  beams  iij 
should  be  constructed. 


this  sum  doLations  have  been  promised  to  the  1 of  ground  (o  the  west  of  the  schools  would 
amount  of  3,272Z.,  leaving  a deficiency  of  at , remain  open  to  be  availamo  if  required,  and 

- _ ...  ....  I 13_.T —i. ...... » k r.  W>.  /.r.'/l  lav.  .1.  a Cl-Op-T  I ATI 


least  1 7501.  ‘ The  style  of  ihe  structure  will  be  ' would  only,  at  present,  be  afl’ected  by  the  erection 
- mi —..r,  ■ of  a drinking  fountain,  which  bis  mother  intended 
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' The  French  Mind  ; or.  Psychological  Outline 
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Early  French  Gothic.  The  church  was  designed  , „ _ 

by  Mr.  William  Knight,  architect,  and  is  being  | as  a memorial  of  bis  father, 
carried  out  under  bis  superintendence.  Mr. 

Haughton  is  the  clerk  of  the  works  ; and  Messrs. 

B.  Dennett  & Co.  (the  builders  of  All  Saints’ 

Church),  are  the  contractors. 

_A.lbu-iy. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  in  iho  village  of  Albury,  has  recently 
undergone  extensive  alteraticns,  and  as  in  the 
extension  of  the  chancel  the  altar  was  moved,  a 
re-consecration  was  necessary.  This  ceremony 
has  been  perfoimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
Tbe  arched  bead  of  the  west  door  has  been 


filled  in  with  herring-bone  brickwork,  the  nave 
hes  been  fninithed  with  open  seats  of  red  pine, 
and  the  vestibule  of  the  cbnicb  panelled  with 


Constantinople  to  lie  Kchullt  liy  an  Irisli- 
man. — You  will  be  pleased  to  bear  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  repair  the  loss  caused  by 
the  recent  tremendcus  conflagration  atPera,and 
that  Mr.  Quin,  a native  of  the  Queen’s  County, 
but  for  some  years  established  as  a contractor 
in  the  metropolis,  has  undertaker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  Belgian  friends,  to  send  out  a 
stair  of  men,  with  ample  plant,  including  sawing 
machines,  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  Stamboul 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire. — London  Cen-espondeni 
of  “ Freeman.". — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  another 


of  the  French  Intellect  and  Character,  for  the 
Use  of  Students  of  French  Literature.  By  : 
Robert  Harvey,  B’es  L.  London:  Tiubner.'^|| 
This  essay  forms  an  interesting  introductory:!; 
chapter  to  a work  entitled  “ The  Masterpieces  of  ^ 
French  Drama  translated  and  critically  exa- 
mined.’' The  essay  on  the  same  subject,  which: 
it  may  be  recollected  appeared  in  the  Bialder,:- 
was  written  by  a gentleman  of  the  same  family  : 
as  the  author  of  the  essay  under  notice. — 

“ Report  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Sewage  Irri- 
gation Works  at  Beddington  on  the  Health  of  the 
T„v.T-v.ifaT.to  nf  *>iP  NRiohbonrhood.  Bv  Baldwin.! 


the  same  sort  of  wood.  The  centre,  and  two , destructive  fire  in  Stamboul. 


Inhabitants  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Baldwin! 
Latham,  C.E.  Croydon ; J.  W.  Ward.”  The' 
medical  officer  of  the  Beddington  district,  Mr.i, 
W.  E.  Cressy,  having  reported  to  the  Croydonli 
Local  Boaid  that  four  deaths  from  fever  in  a 
house  in  the  Beddington  district,  and  other  cosesi 


the  engineer  to  the  Board,  has  investigated  the 
oaeo  as  regards  the  state  of  the  sewage,  cess- 
pools, water,  &o.,  and  points  attention  to  what 
he  considers  the  true  cause.  He  shows  that  the 
whole  of  the  district  requires  immediate  and 
urgent  sanitary  attention,  as  the  sewer  antho 
ritics  have  greatly  neglected  its  sanitary  i-e- 
quirements.  Mr.  Latham  denies  that  the 
irrigation  of  sewage  has  had  anything  to  do 

with  the  production  of  the  fever. The  Court 

Buhurh  Magazine,  edited  by  Miss  Aikin  Kort- 
right,  and  which  is  now  in  its  second  volume, 
contains  two  poetical  works  above  the  usual  run 
of  such  contributions  j one  by  the  Editor,  in 
memory  of  Edward  Julius  Kuntze,  a promising 
sculptor  of  New  York,  who  was  in  England  a few 
years  ago,  and  will  bo  remembered  by  some  of 
our  readers  ; the  other,  titled  “ Love’s  Counsel,” 
by  Miss  Blanche  Medhurst, — a charming  conceit. 


Ulistfllania:, 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archac- 
>loerlcal  Society. — A meeting  of  the  members 
)!'  this  society  has  been  held  in  Maryport.  The 
jhair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Senhouse,  of  Nether- 
jail.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson  called  attention  to  a 
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of  fever,  were  attributable  to  emanations  from  ! Pour  I^en  Suffocated  in  a Gas  Tube. 

tho  sewage  irrigation  farm  there,  Mr.  Latham,  ! At  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 


pany’s Works,  Talke,  Staffordshire,  near  the  pit 
in  which  eighty  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion 
between  three  and  four  years  ago,  four  men  have 
been  suffocated  in  a tube  used  to  carry  waste  gas 
from  the  blast  furnaces  to  the  furnace  boilers. 
Tho  tube  is  50  yaids  long,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter.  It  had  been  cleaned  and  repaired 
except  some  trifling  matter,  which  three  of  them 
went  down  to  do  prior  to  the  resumption  of 
work.  They  were  missed  half  an  hour  after 
they  went,  and  search  was  made  for  them  every- 
where except  in  the  tube,  the  last  place  thonght 
0^.  The  fonrth  had  gone  into  the  tube  in  search 
of  the  others,  and  was  also  missed.  The  three 
men  who  first  went  in  were  found  lying  as  if 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  the  last, 
who  was  also  dead,  was  five  or  six  yards  from 
the  entrance.  'The  tube  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  has  an  entrance  at  each  end,  besides  several 
holes  in  the  plates  along  the  sides.  An  air  tube 
is  alongside  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  tube, 
and  there  is  also  a shaft  by  which  a strong 
current  of  air  could  be  drawn  through  the  tube, 
and  all  the  gas  taken  away.  Both  these  ap- 
pliances were  easily  commanded,  and  if  the  men 
had  been  careful,  th^-y  would  not  have  met  such 
horrible  deaths. 

Tbe  CouDtess  of  Huntiugrdon's  College, 
Cbesbunt. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  build- 


Lh  7 H ' ““J*”-*-"-  ^ iDgs  to  bo  eroctod  io  celebration  of  (ho  oentc  nary 

ho  7°  ' year  of  tblB  college,  baa  been  laid  by  the  Earl  of 

ho  nl  n t ° of  “ '■““<>  i Sbafteabnry,  Tbo  bnilding  which  forma  tho 

> Brnel’.nM  lb  ‘o  Pr™"™  Ito  «ma,na  first  portion  of  work  contemplated  by  the  com. 

?racfr7:rred  S 1“^?;  “sitc^r^MrSt^e:  I rg'^^Ttep'  ^nd'faTol":  h'“f 

'e“t‘'“TtCTet™tLr‘ir^°°”“''^7“h“‘°‘!®'‘8“'^'’™>oted'winga  at  each  end  ’ 0^*6 
It  Lanercoat  and  tw7lrii.°ckliffe.’'  it  f 0"^  aia  stn- 

iesirable,  therefore,  to  keep  the  aite.  The  mem-  ' '■oema,  a 1 entered  from  a corndoratretchmg 

,era  and  their  frienda,  underthe  guidance  of  Dr.  I >771.  7°  t”'!,  “7 

Irnno  ttIcJ*.  *1 u ° t ' st>iQeDts  fooms  eacb.  At  the  west  end  of  this 

K,  the  Homan  camp,  and  ,ange  of  bnilding  is  the  tower,  containing  on  the 

gronnd  floor  the  main  entrance,  and  above  two 
students’  rooms.  Behind  this  entrance  are  a 
lobby  and  the  principal  staircase.  There  is 
also  to  be  a secondary  staircase  at  tho  east  end. 
The  students’  rooms  will  average  IG  fc.  by  11  fr. 
Tho  work  will  be  executed  in  brickwork  with 
Bath  stone  strings,  arches,  plinths,  and  other 
enrichments.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs. 
Landers  & Bedells,  of  London ; and  tho  builders 
Messrs.  Dove  Brothers. 

»rowspapers  and  Advertisements.  — In 
tbe  Sbenfl 's  Court,  Mr.  Bluoklock,  of  Georgiana- 
street,  Cumden-town,  summoned  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  proprietor  of  Lloyd’s  Neios^aper,  for 
“ damegps  for  not  inserting  an  advertisement 
correctly.”  The  advertisement  in  question 
related  to  the  sale  of  a house,  and  plaintiff’ 
averred  that  he  had  sustaiutd  a loss  by  “ IG 
years’  lease”  being  piinted  instead  of  “IS.” 
The  defence  set  up  was  that  tho  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  all  advertise- 
ments, but  that  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  figure  was 
a fcix  or  an  eight.  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  after 
inspecting  the  original  copy,  was  of  tho  same 
opinion,  and  at  once  gave  a verdict  for  defen- 
daut,  with  costs.  Advertisers  should  be  careful 
how  they  write  their  advertisements,  and  reflect 
on  the  trouble  and  waste  of  time  illegible  writing 
causes. 

raanebester. — Tbe  work  at  the  new  Town- 
hall  is  progressing  favourably,  the  walls  being 
now  3 fD.  or  4 ft.  above  ground,  and  the  masonry 
and  execution  admirable  so  far.  The  atone  used 
is  from  Spinksvell, — a remarkably  hard  and  close- 
grained  sandstone.  Will  Mr.  Waterhouse  accept 
a suggestion  ? It  is  that  the  octagonal  lantern 
on  the  tower  should  be  raised.  On  the  working 
drawing  now  on  the  ground  the  lantern,  evtn 
in  elevation,  looks  somewhat  low  and  heavy  in 
proportion,  and,  of  course,  in  perspective,  will 
appear  more  so.  The  comparatively  bold  detail 
of  the  Town-hall  will,  we  fear,  reduce  Mr. 
Worthington’s  Albert  Memorial  adjoining  to  the 
appearance  of  an  architectural  toy,  though  a 

pretty  one. On  tbe  6th  of  August  the  new 

park  at  Manchester  is  to  be  formally  opened, — 
an  occasion  which  appears  to  be  considered  of 
some  interest  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  Stone  Trade. — We  understand  that  at 
present  this  trade  is  very  brisk  in  Yorkshire, 
large  orders  being  in  hand  for  both  home  and 
export.  The  most  remarkable  order  is  one  for 
a very  large  quantity  of  stone  for  Pern,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  being  supplied 
from  this  neighbourhood. 


he  field,  not  far  distant  from  it,  where  tbe  recent 
aluable  find  of  Roman  altars  was  made.  The 
larty  next  proceeded  to  Netberhall,  the  seat  of 
f Mr.  J.  P.  Seuhouse,  near  to  which  a pavilion 
tas  erected.  At  the  front  of  the  pavilion  the 
fhole  of  tho  altars  recently  discovered  were 
ilaced,  and  numbered  in  the  order  of  the  finding, 
tfter  tbe  visitors  had  examined  these  interesting 
nd  valuable  relics  of  a by-gone  age,  Dr.  Bruce 
ead  a paper  concerning  them.  Ho  said  that 
ever  before  probably  were  tbo  antiquaries  of 
his  district  able  to  rfjoice  over  such  a sudden 
cquieition  of  treasure  ns  they  had  before  them 
3-day.  Within  a brief  space,  not  less  than 
eventeen  altars  had  been  exhumed  on  a spot  of 
round  outside  the  camp  of  Maryport,  and  all  of 
hese,  with  a single  exception,  bear  inscriptions 
fbich  are  distinctly  legible.  The  newly-dis- 
3vered  altars,  however,  excepting  that  they 
ipply  us  with  the  name  of  Marcus  Mjenius 
giippa,  do  not  furnish  us  with  a date,  but 
6 would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  latest 
elongs  to  tho  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  lie 
lODghfc,  moreover,  that  they  were  buried  in  the 
)ot  where  they  had  been  found  long  before  the 
Dandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  The 
.'Ob  lies  at  the  distance  of  abont  350  yards 
om  the  Roman  camp,  which  overlooks  the 
odern  town  of  Maryport  in  a northerly  direc 
on.  The  altars  had  been  clustered  together  it 
space  somewhat  circular  in  its  character,  and 
■ about  60  ft.  in  diameter.  After  referring  to 
le  pits  in  which  the  altars  were  found  ; the 
sreoDs  by  whom  they  were  there  placed  j the 
iBCiiptions  upon  them;  their  form;  and  by 
bom  they  were  erected,  Dr.  Bruce  said  on  one 
iportanb  point  these  altars  failed  to  give  the 
formation  antiquaries  had  long  desired,— that 
, what  was  the  Roman  name  of  the  camp  of 
aryport.  The  members  of  the  Society  were 
itertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen- 
)n8e,  after  which  it  was  arranged,  according  to 
iC  programme,  that  they  were  to  drive  to  Pap- 
■stle  and  Dovenby,  where  a paper  upon  the 
aman  road  from  Maryport  to  Papcaatle,  by  tho 
te  Mr.  F.  L.  B.  Dykes,  was  to  be  read,  and 
aces  of  the  road  pointed  out, 

St.  Wlcholas’s  Church  (for  Mariners), 
laurltius. — On  Ascension  Day,  May  26tb,tiie 
iy  after  his  official  landing  in  Mauritius,  the 
uke  of  Edinburgh  was  present  at  the  opening 
rvice  of  a new  Mariners’  Church.  St.Nicholas’a 
aurcb,  Port  Louis,  is  erected  on  the  extremity 
a jetty,  from  a design  furnished  by  Bishop 
atohard,  at  a cost  of  about  l.SOOJ.  For  many 
ars,  an  old  hulk  had  served  both  as  a church 
id  as  a residence  for  the  seamen’s  chaplain. 


Accidents.  — At  the  inquest  held  on  tho 
bodies  of  the  three  men  who  were  killed  by  the 
'all  of  a travelling- crane  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Fawcett  & Preston,  Liverpool,  and  reported  in 
the  Builder  last  week,  it  was  shown  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  parting  of  a cast- 
iron  shoe  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  longi- 
tudinal beams,  for  the  purpose  of  trussing  it  up. 
A flaw  was  discovered  in  the  casting ; but 
whether  it  was  an  old  one,  or  recent,  could  nob 
bo  ascertained.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 

accidental  death.”  In  such  a case  as  the  above, 
where  enormous  strains  are  occasionally  placed 
on  moving  parts,  to  be  afterwards  removed  and 
lefc  standing,  a change  in  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  metal  takes  place,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  substitute  steel  instead  of  cast  iron. 

Hereford  Congress;  Britisb  Archaeo- 
logical Associattou. — Tho  programme  luna 
thus : — Monday,  September  5th,  Address  of  the 
President,  Examination  of  Antiquities  in  the  City 
of  Hereford,  the  Black  Friars,  Coningsby  Alms- 
houses, tho  Museum,  Inaugural  Dinner ; Tues- 
day, Examination  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  After- 
noon Excursion  to  KenchesLer  (Magoa),  and 
Credcnhill  ; Wednesday,  Excursion  to  Kilpeck, 
Abbey  Dore,  Rowlstone,  Grosmont  Castle  and 
Church  J Thursday,  Excursion  to  Leominster, 
and  thence  by  carriages  to  Monkland  and  Stret- 
ford, Dillwyn  and  Weobley  ; Friday,  Excursion  to 
Llanthony  Abbey  ; Saturday,  to  Ledbury,  Eaat- 
nor.  Wall  Hills,  and  the  Herefordshire  Beacon. 

Oreat  Increase  of  Pever  in  Liverpool.— 
Tho  rapid  increase  of  fever  in  Liverpool  has 
created  a feeling  of  alarm  in  the  minds  of  tho 
members  of  the  select  vestry  of  the  to'.vu.  It 
was  reported  last  week  that  the  parish  Fever 
Hospital  was  overcrowded,  there  being  twenty- 
three  cases  in  it  more  than  it  was  fit  to  accom- 
modate ; and  that  during  the  week  one  of  tho 
paid  and  thirteen  of  the  assistant  nurses  had 
been  struck  down  by  fever.  The  governor 
reported  that  if  it  went  on  increasing,  as  it  was 
likely  to  do,  very  large  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  in  order  to  meet  the  unusual 
increase  of  cases. 

Hexagonal  Maps. — A simple  scheme  fo.’ 
easy  identification  of  and  reference  to  localities  in 
maps  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  John  Leighton, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Institute  snriSe  aud 
tho  conversazione  of  Sir  E.  Sabine.  It  consists 
merely  in  the  hexagoualisation,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  of  tho  map,  each  hexagon  representing  a mile 
in  extent,  beginning  with  a central  hexagon,  aud 
adding  series  to  series  round  about  it  till  tho  map 
is  covered.  By  means  of  numbers  and  colours, 
or  other  indications  on  the  map  aud  on  tho 
street  lamps,  localities  and  distances  could  easily 
be  ascertained. 

The  Xondon  Working  Men’s  Clubs. — 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  Las  kindly  given  per- 
mission to  the  various  metropolitan  workit  g 
men’s  clubs  and  institutes  to  make  their 
annual  excursion  this  year  to  the  grounds  of 
Hatfield  Park,  The  marquis  has  also  consented 
to  grant  the  visitors  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  his  mansion  and  private  gardens, — the  visit  to 
tbe  mansion  to  take  place  at  tho  commencemeut 
of  the  day’s  proceedings.  The  excursion  will 
bo  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  August. 

Window  Gardening.— On  Wednesday  even- 
iug,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  presided  at  an 
interesting  ceremony,  aud  dUtributtd  some 
seventy  prizes  to  parishioners  of  St.  Philip’s, 
ClerkenwelJ,  in  the  schoolroom,  Anwell-streot, 
PentoDville.  These  prizes  were  awarded  for 
success  in  window  gardening,  and  in  industrial 
employments  at  home  in  leisure  hours  ; an  exhi- 
bition of  window  plants,  and  of  tbe  products  of 
this  industry,  having  been  held  in  the  echool- 
room.  These  local  exhibitions  do  much  to  main- 
tain that  love  of  home  which  it  ia  highly 
desirable  should  be  encouraged  among  tho  poor. 

The  Rockery  In  Finsbury  Park. — A 

writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  condemns  the 
waste  of  money  incurred  in  carting  and  cement- 
ing together  the  heap  of  kiln-refuse  in  Finsbury 
Park,  dignified  with  the  name  of  rockery.  '•  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  park,  which  baa 
been  designed  and  laid  out  in  such  a tasteful 
manner,  should  be  disfigured  by  what  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a heap  of  mere  refuse  from 
the  brick-kiln.” 

Proposed  Science  College  for  PJorwIcb 
and  r^orfolk. — A committee  baa  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  ai  rauge- 
meiits  for  calling  a large  city  meeting  tj  con- 
sider this  important  queatioa. 
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Completion  of  St.  Paul’s.— The  advertised 
public  meetiog  in  promotion  of  the  fund  for  the 
completion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  held  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansiou-bouae  on 
Wednesday,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding.  Amongst 
the  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Walter,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Crawford,  M,P.,Bnd  the 
Dean  of  St.  Panl’a.  A list  of  subscriptions 
amounting  to  nearly  25,000i.  was  read. 

A 1.1ft  and  a Fall. — At  the  Clifton  Down 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  four  honsemaids  and  a male 
assistant,  all  of  whom  were  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  entered  a lift  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  the  ground  floor.  When  the  life- 
had  descended  to  the  fourth  story,  a cog-wheel 
at  the  top  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  lift  fell 
to  the  bottom  with  a tremendous  crash.  Two 
of  the  girls  and  the  young  man  sustained  frac- 
tured legs;  but  the  other  two,  though  severely, 
were  not  dangerously  hurt. 

Scotland. — Mr.  David  Thomson,  architect,  of 
Glasgow,  has  been  employed  by  the  heritors  of 
Dairy  parish  to  design  their  proposed  new  church. 
After  examination  of  many  churches  lately  built 
in  and  around  Glasgow,  they  selected  Eastwood 
parish  church  as  their  model,  and  have  engaged 
the  services  of  its  architect,  Mr.  Thomson,  to 
build  them  a new  chnrch,  seated  for  1,100,  and 
designed  upon  the  same  principles. 

Gift  of  an  Hospital  to  Bolton. — The  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Blair,  who  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  was  provincial  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masons for  East  Lancashire,  has  left  20,0001. 
for  the  erection  of  an  hoepital  in  Bolton,  to  be 
called  the  Blair  Hospital,  on  condition  that 
within  three  years  a suitable  site  be  purchased 
somewhere  in  the  Bolton  Union.  A aum.  of 
10,0001.  has  also  been  left  for  its  endowment. 

Drunkenness  in  Xiiverpool. — The  fcaiful 
increase  of  Drunkenness  in  Liverpool  has  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  comment  of  late. 
One  day  in  last  week  there  were  no  fewer  than 
135  persons — 71  males  and  61  females — brought 
before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  public  streets. 
Nearly  200  people  were  brought  up  for  the  same 
offence  on  the  previous  day. 


For  the  erection  of  the  Uoora  over  Nos.  300,  301,  and 
303,  Strand.  Mr,  J.  H.  Eowley,  architect.  The  quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  ; — 

Scrireucr  & White  (uccepted) ...  £1,826  0 0 


For  building  fire-brigade  station,  in  Lsdbroke-road, 
Notting-hill,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
E.  Cresy,  architect : — 

Shormar  (accepted)  £1,844  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a sisters’  home  and  hospital,  Mark- 
street,  Finsbury.  First  portion  of  the  -works.  The  re- 
mainder to  be  based  on  the  same  schedule.  Mr.  J, 
Brooks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Young 


Ferry  & Co. 

Brown  & Sons  

Foster 

Hill  &,  Sons  

Ashby  & Sons  

Loogmire  & Barge  

Henshaw  

Hill,  Kcddell,  & Waldram* 

• Accepted. 


.,£3,229  0 0 
3,225  0 0 
3,198  0 0 
3,148  0 0 


For  additions  to  house,  4c.,  Eose-hill,  Dorking.  Mr. 

Dibble,  architect : — ^ 

Wei),  Pump,  &c. 

Inkpen £650  

Putney 589  £03  6 

Lynn  & Dudley 580  61  0 

Hamblin  540  40  0 


For  alterations  and  decorations  toNo.  28,  Eaton  square, 
Mr.  H.  Ford,  architect : — 

Lawrence  & Sons  £1,1S2  0 0 

1,153  0 0 

ShatY  Ijlt'O  0 0 

M'Lachlan  (accepted)  1,C6C  16  0 


3,067  0 0 
3,060  0 0 


For  works,  at  111  and  112,  Whitechapel  High-street 
for  Mr.  J.  Gurney.  Mr.  G.  Sparks,  architect.  Quantities 
.pplied . 

Ashby  4 Son  £8/1  0 9 

Conder  599  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  • 696  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  repairs,  at  the  Shoreditch  Indnstrial 
Schools  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  the  guardians  of  the  parish 
of  8t.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  W.  Lee.  arobitect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  4 GifFard  ;■ 

Hill,  Eeddell,  4 Waldram*  1,377  ' 

* Accepted. 


..  £-493 


For  general  repairs  and  new  story  to  Ko.  13,  Netting- 
ham-place.  Mr.  Norlhcroft,  architect 
Nutt  4 Co 

Shepherd  oou  o 

White 340  0 

Perrin,  Biotbers 334  o 

Winship 3f'2  0 

Scott  .....  267  0 


For  new  front,  and  entirely  refitting  the  ground-floor, 
bar  &c.,  at  the  One  Tun,  Chandos-strect,  Strand,  for  Mr. 
W.’h.  l-appin.  Meesi a.  G.  Knight  & Pickering,  archi- 

Luncmead  4 Way  £744  0 0 

Elmt  680  0 0 

Terry  (accepted) 699  0 0 


For  completing  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached 
villas,  St  Brenttord-road.  near  Kevr,  for  Mr.  C.  Clayton, 
Mr.  'T.  W.  Cutler,  architect : 


Hurst  . 

Whiting  

Moore 

Archer  

Peck  

Cawdroo 

Littlejohn  

Holding  & Dickins  . 

Swain  4 Hall  

Lacy  

Houre  4 Cleland  .... 
Hennings  4 Son  .... 


£1,650  0 0 
..  1,491  n 0 
..  1,249  0 0 

..  1,236  10  0 
..  1,326  6 0 
..  1,193  0 0 

..  1,106  0 0 
- 1,125  0 0 
..  1,193  0 0 
..  1,031  0 0 

..  1,015  0 0 

935  0 ‘ 


951  0 0 


Warr 


833  2 10 


Bowler 
Taylor , 

Shirley  

Stocks  '&  iidey .. 
Hobern  


Arrived  loo  late. 


1,6G6  0 0 
3,425  0 0 
1,107  0 0 
1,C63  0 0 
1,(67  0 •' 


853  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  6,  6,  and  7,  Fenhureb. 
street,  for  Mr.  Kine.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect 


Newman  4 Mann 

Myers  4 Sous  

Ashby  4 Horner  ... 


Hill,  Keddell,  & Co. 
Browne  & Eobinson 

Henshaw  

Condor  

Perry,  Brothers  

Ashby  & Sons  

King  4 Sons  


.■;£4,7C6 
..  4,C25  0 0 
..  4,694  0 0 
..  4,490  0 0 
..  4,360  0 0 
..  4,295  0 0 
..  4,273  0 0 
..  4,2U6  0 0 
..  4,217  0 0 
..  4,229  0 0 
..  3,980  0 0 


Fcr  two  shopp. 


Do-i 


Corn  Ezcharge  for  Rochester  and  Cliat- 
baxD. — Tenders  have  been  lodged  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  corn  exchange.  The  number  of 
tenders  was  very  large,  the  loweet  Bum  being,  it 
is  said,  considerably  above  that  fixed  by  the 
cornoration  for  ihe  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
bnildinga.  The  architects  of  the  new  corn 
exchange  are  Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott,  Shef- 
field. 

Disgraceful  State  of  a Cemetery. — The 

Dudley  people  are  complaining,  not  without 
cause,  of  the  condition  of  their  borough  ceme- 
tery. A portion  of  the  wall  is  broken  down,  and 
the  mounds  of  the  dead  are  appropriated  by  the 
street  urchins  for  various  gymnastic  sports.  I 

Trade  Dinner. — The  artisans  in  the  firm  of  j 
Messrs.  Pitman  &.  Cuthbeitsou  (late  Hayward  & j 
Pitman),  decorators,  Newgate-street,  had  their 
twelfth  annual  dinner  on  Satmday  last.  It  was 
held  at  the  Eye  House.  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Garey  and 
Mr.  Boy,  the  two  foremen  of  the  firm. 

Speaking  Tubes  in  Churches. — A pulpit 
in  a new  church  at  Chicago  is  said  to  be  provided 
with  a copper  speaking-trumpet,  which  is  con- 
nected with  eleven  pews,  where,  with  rubber 
hose  and  cup  attached,  the  deaf  may  enjoy  a 
sermon  as  well  as  those  not  so  unfortanate. 


Tuily  

BlLckmoro  4 Morly  

Cole 

Rudkin  

George  

Whitaker  

Heaih 

Pjne  

Pearce  

Stocks  4 Tidy  

Langmead 

Thomas  4 Co 

Building  Company 

Gorrin  

Perry,  Brothers  (accepted)  .. 
Hurst  


2,18'J  0 
2,950  0 
2,13J  0 
2,125  0 0 


1 ,937  0 0 


1,972 
3,989 
1,915  10  ij 
1,925  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,883  0 0 
1,860  0 0 
1,790 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  story,  Ac.,  to  No.  90, 
Sloane-etreet,  for  Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury,  urtm 

‘®''^'l,cggett  £207  10  0 

Wh.ttick, 20113  l) 

HiU 2.50  0 0 

Richardson  (accepted)  220  0 0 


For  worts  in  additions,  &c.,  to  the  Olive  Branch,  Earl- 
street  West,  for  Mr.  8.  Headoa.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury, 
architect: — „ 

Slade  (accepted)  £s0  1'^  0 


1.7 


0 0 


For  Presbyterifi 
4 Son,  architects. 

Richards 

Myers 

Patman  4 Fotheringham 

Kilby  

Hill  4 Son 

Dove,  Brothers  

Shepherd  

Luscorobe  

Sburmur  

Browne  4 Robinson  

Henshaw  


Church,  Clapton.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring 
Quantities  supplied: — 

£5,632  0 0 

6,3(3  ■ " 


4,805  0 
4,083  0 
•1,060  0 
4,635  0 
4,683  0 
4.-185  0 
4,441  0 


4,112  0 0 


TENDERS. 


For  erecting  a new  iclirmarv.  for  Wigan  and  the  dis- 
trict. Mr.  T.  Worihicgton,  architect.  Quanliiiea  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  :— 


For  two  houses,  semi-dotaehed  (one  with  shop),  at 
Southend,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Z.  A’arren.  Mr. 'f.  Goodman, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Ineham  £1,175  0 0 

Cushing  (Enfield) 1,(40  0 0 

Cusbiuc  (Southend)  Ijt’kO  0 0 

Grover  92?  0 0 

Smith  898  0 0 

Saunders  (accepted)  &s8  0 0 


Coiwregalional  Church,  ^c.,  Siamford-hill.  — are.- 
told  the  list  sent  to  us  was  not  correct.  Mc_9sr8.  King  £ 
Sons’  tender  should  have  been  stated  at  12.7782  , and  that 
of  Mr.  Killby,  12,480L  We  must  beg  oorrespoudeuts  to 
bo  correct. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  J.  C.-M.  U.— W.  L.-n.  C.— T.  -W.-C.  4 Sons.-  , 

J.  A.— C.-U  H.-W.T,  P.-T.  H.  W.-F.  F.-A.  O.  8, 

W.  F.-R.  K.  T.-R.  E.— 61.  4 Boa.-A.  C.-J.  W.  B.-U.  K.  4 W.— 

C H G — Caruivetoua.— A CotuileaUr.— Only  * Balohtr.— 9.  F,  C.— .1 
Co\.  C.-C.  4 F.-K.  4 SODJ.-A.  K,-G.  M.-B.  F.  B.-A.  J.  H.- 
W 4 B.-Q.  4 Cu.-T.  M,  4 T,-J.  D.-W.  9.-J.  G.  B>-- 

V.  1>.-J.  R.  O.-W.  U.  A.-S.  F.  C.  (uext-we€k).-E.G.(u*xLwcek).^ 
0 H.  R.  B.  (ih»n  be  put  In  hsud).— Stone,  Brolheca  ( ADcell^ 
bkviig  appvft  ed  el.6wher«).-A.  G.  (Uke  proper  adTlci).-C  W|j 
(lock  to  lti»  kleiropuUtan  Jianupement  Act). 

We  are  compelled 

All  eUtemeuU  of  fsoto,  IlsU  ot  Tendcra,  Ac.,  most  be  oceomi-anls  ^]i 
by  tbe  D»me  aud  addrtae  of  the  aeadtr,  not  nccetaarily  fo  i 
publication.  I 

NorE.-The  reapoDalblltty  of  algued  articles,  and  papero  raid 


I deoUne  pointing  out  booka  and  glvll^k 


For  erecting  a house,  &c.,  in  Falcon-lane,  Clapham 
Junction.  Messrs.  D.  Huylock  4 Son,  architects  :— 
Blackmore  £299  10  0 


Neill  & Sons 

Wade,  Brothers  

Preston 

Hsigh  4 Co 

Wai burton,  Brothers  . 

Bridge  

Fairclough  

Wilson  (accepted) 

Higbam,  Brothers  .... 


..£15,034  0 
..  14,890  0 


14,772  12 


13.969 
13,660  0 0 
13,715  0 0 
13,386  19  10 
13,032  -t  n 
12,893  IS  0 


For  the  erection  of  a dispensary,  for  the  guardians  ol 
the  parish  of  Hackney,  Mr.  W.  Lee,  architect.  Quan. 
tilica  supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  4 Giffard  : — 

L.  L. X-  X ftvfl  o rt 


bhurmur 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram  

Garrard  

Wicks,  Bangs,  4 Co 

Henshaw  

Crabbe  4 Vaughan  (accepted).., 


5,325  0 0 
4,781  0 0 


Shillito  . 
King  . 
Gibson 
Spinks..,. 
Barrett  . 
Cooper  . 
Antill  .... 
Ward  .... 
Boon  (ac- 


245  0 0 
231  19  6 
320  0 0 


For  Christ  Church,  Clapton.  Mr.  W.  Wigginton,  archi- 
tect 


Myers,  Brothers 

Howard 

....  £7,058 

Killby  

....  5,700  .. 

Dove.  Brotbors  

Axford  & Whilher  * ., 

public  nxeetiugs,  i 


>,  of  Cl 


3,  with  tbe  authoni. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OWKS  DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGBl: 

UTiL.Z.YTION  COMPANY.  i 

CHAJBMAr-Sir  WiJll»m  ■Wl..muu,  Belt  K.C  B. 

••  WLlt.b*ll.place. 

;iaca-.lous,  4c,  asd  )eportseni| 


Amisu 

TbU  CoUipKU,  «— IT--  V*  , J 

pUlb  alneUv  piepaied  ; eopplle*  ibe  faufl«  esew 
lion  of  tbe  »c.,k«,  aud  if  ie(iaJi«d,  uuderUkeii  il 
•wuikf.  Ibe  Cinipoiiy  also  LUdt-iiakee  t®  P“' 


Ecm*  4 N’oith,  Wbitifcall-p!»ce : or  of  61j.  UKNBY  DOilU 
COOFEE,  StcteUiy,  Ku.  41.  FaiUamaut-Btreet.  8.W. 


a^HE  TKADES’  ACUMEN  : a Table  fffl 

I Radily  A=ceiUiQlDg  the  Humber  ot  Yard-..  Feet.  Incner 
PavU  iu  auytbing  that  rtq'ilree  Moaeuiiog.  Ho  trade  abo 
wiiUouy Po^B^e  TKIN,  25,  Great 

queeu-.treet,  lioiboiD. 


i<M 


‘ Accepted. 


For  three  pairs  of  cottages,  and  three  pairs  of  lodges, 
at  Nuthurat,  Susses,  for  Mr.  R.  Henderson.  Mr.  Dibble, 

763  0 0 

Ba'chelar  3.787  0 0 

Hamblin 2,754  0 0 

Putney  

Dewduey  


T" 


LB  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7i.  6d.  (po.tnge  4J.) 

HE  MANUAL  of  COLOUK8  anc 

BYE  -WARIS;  tbtir  Propenlee,  AppIlciloBB,  VJhj^j 
poiillra,  BLd  m-pLlBtlcailone.  For  the  u.e  .XJJycre,  PrtnW* 

B>*J,  \5  . tLA'lbF,  Author  of '■  The  Hendbock  cf  Chsuiioal 


ir  Piac 


n'-ball-cou 


.ebUI,  E.C. 


pEwiNEK'r’ToMpSSHENSIVr 


2,814 


tPECIFlEB  : a Guide  ti 
ot  Bmlou  g An;Bc.i»"Wo>K,  »mj  reiin 
, ei  d Agrrinienw,  an  Appti-dis.  Foot  toU 
■ ' ttfl  by  YVTLUAM  YOGNG.  Ai 
f.xi.Ma  -L-.  ns  FEN.  4 Cl’,  i 


LcEdon  : LCM-MANi.  GFEtH,  4 C 


THE  BUILDER 


THIRD  EDITION,  EETISBD  and  OONSIDEEABLY  ENLARGED. 

this  dfly,  with  116  Double  Plates  (being  20  more  than  were  contained  in  the  previous  editions)  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Important  Additiors  to  the  Text,  in  2 vols.  Iropl.  4to.  price  6(.  163.  6d.  half-morocco, 

1 COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  CAST  AND  WROUGHT 
IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION, 

Inclnding  IRON  FOUNDATIONS. 

IN  THREE  PARTS THEORETICAL,  PRACTICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE. 

By  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  Assoc.  Insfc.  C.E.  &c. 

Record  of  the  Progress  of  Modern  Engineering,”  ” A Handy  Book  for  the  Calcolation  of  Strains 
in  Girders,"  &c.  &c, 

*•*  A Prospectus,  with  List  of  Contents,  post  free  on  application. 

LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  STATIONERS’  ITALL  COURT,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


TO  ARCIIITKCTS  A>’D  SURTEYOTIS. 

VV  ANTED,  by  a good  General  Assistant,  a 

“ * EE-KNGAORMBNr  la  a Landoa  Office.  Age  56.  Terms 
J’.o  t^*^"*”''** ca:6  of  MBfirj. .Smith,  News  Agent,* 
14S.  Slirfl.atrpBt.  K.c-ltnorr 


WASTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a OAR- 

T V PFNTER  end  JOINER,  who  h«  a good  knowledge  of  p1ao*‘ 
«peciflc»iioL»,  end  ecc'iinie,  Used  to  all  kind>  of  flitinte,  blind* 
Ac— Addrete,  D.  B,  W 78,  WeaUnliiUer  rrldge-rosd,  S. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

TT  PFNTER  and  JdINER.  TJ.ed  todUapldatt  ms.  Has  a good 
knowledge  of  vUiie,  sptdficaWon*,  end  acconnte.  A1*o  jobbing 
gener»llj-._Addr*aa,  No.  123,  at  10,  Little  Wiodmlll-»tr«et.  H«t- 
market  W.P.  ■' 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AOENTS.  *i> 

rED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT, 

Man  urel  to  all  kinds  of  Repairs,  Letting  House?, 
ffi  e Work,  *0.  — Address.  K.  R.  30,  Aah-groTe, 


LONDON 


FRENCH  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK. 

' VTUVa*  tot  4T*W  T>D/^XT#7T:?f-\:_  SV_  TTr-T- 


TO  RNOIVEERS,  DRWOHrSMEN, 

A GENTLEMAN  is  WANTED  to  ASSIST 

J~\.  in  aOPERINTRNDINQ  the  DR  AWING  and  MATHEM  ATIOAL 
CLASaK-*  of  the  Enginpe-iog  Department  of  a Public  lustilutlon. 
In  addilloii  to  rompetenoy  in  freehand  and  engineerlngdrawlng.  in- 
cluding BuiTeyliig.  and  In  elemenlaiy  maihematics,  It  will  be  a 
r commendation  if  he  has  some  nrac'Ical  aetjuaint  mce  wHb  l.uiMing 
or  engineering  mnetruc  Ion.  BilarylSO!  forthefir.it  yesr.— Written 
application*,  with  statement  of  qu  Olficalione,  erpeilenc*.  Ac  to  be 
addre'sei  to  GKO.  R.  JELLICOE,  Esq,  79,  Pall-malt,  8. W. 


Y^ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  practical 

T y DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  desigi.,  detail.  c.iBrtruolino,  and  perepeotive.  Ew  carried 
out  lieporlanr.  works,  and  can  produce  firet-ctas*  le'timonlals  aa  to 
A'uiltire,  &e.  Salary  moderate.— Addresr,  No.  456.  Ofllee  of '•  The 


Lamp  Columns,^  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  Gas 

, Drinking  Foun* 

Price  from  51.  to  6,OOOL 

^cory ^anejs,  Staircase,  Blasters,  Newels,  Verandahs, 
StatncB,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Tables 

TURNER 

IT*  now,  tn  addifiin  to  Hit 
jpplcmentary  Catalogues 
ins,  which  they  — 


rackets,  Lamps,  Lsuterns,  &o. 

Public  Fountains,  Garden  Fountain! 
u’na,  CaBcadea,  &o.,  varying  in  Price 
Entrance  Gates,  Bailings,  Palisading,  Park  Fencing, 


ANTED,  a EE-ENG.AGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  Good  references, 
tny  years  expeiiencA  Carpenter  by  trade.— Aldrtea,  J.  P.  45, 
ston,  Seven  HUters-road,  Holloway,  N. 


inials,  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings,  &e.  ' ” 

Statues,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Tables 
lower  Baskets,  &c. 

& ALLEN 

»>  oten,  the  Pattern  Books  and 
— of  Messrs.  Barbezat  & Co.,  of 
, . ....  supplying  in  one  complete  volume, 

■taming  several  thonsand  very  choice 
E8IGNS  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP  OENA- 


70  ARCaiTBCTS. 

ED,  by  a gentleman  of  good 

abilUler,  an  APPOINrMENT  aa  AaFISTANT, 
Higbert  references.  Salary,  £o.  a*  per  agreement. 

I hlgin-creecent,  Keuelngton-ptrk.  W. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMf?NT,  by  a 

Tv  DR.AUOHT^MAN.  Well  acqu-tnted  with  all  kinds  of 
building  ironwork,  anil  tbe  routine  of  an  iron  merehant’e  office — 
Stg,  Oflloe  of  " Ihe  Bu  Idar." 


MENTAL  IKON  WORK,  at  26a.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ION  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURERS. 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHrTBGTS. 

I SITUATION  as  ASSIST- 

t-class  general  IlRAOOHrsUAN.  Wellup 
“Oiive,  and  coaip“'.UIt>n  work.  Aged  97. 
Alaress,  A.  B.  136,  Cluu  Jesley-ioad,  £ irns- 


W^NTED, 

t y ANT,  by  a 
In  Gothic  de-igu.  p« 
Nine  years’  eKperienc 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

D,  an  ENGAGEMENT  by  an 

ced  Man  from  the  cmnlry.  Ha*  been  a Uttlo  ac- 
lug,  blit  practioUy  ar-qua  i W with  painting,  Ac. 
large  j>b«.  Would  ai-cept  a similar  poat  w th  a 
itioo,  or  Uke  the  manage  iieut  of  a painting  busi- 
aa  mnih  au  olj?ot  aa  an  eiigakement  in  Londun. 
iterview  courted -AddioM,  ARTHUR,  Post-offlee, 


V\7“ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24, 

y T SITUATION  as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  la  w.*lt  np 
gee  andhot-wa'e  fitting  an.l  p’alu  zlm  wjrk.— Addieai,  B.  C.  care 


>ERrEOTION  in  BOOKKEEPING. 

BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system 
re  a SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILOBRS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUB 
ITRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prise  otfered  in  "TheBuildi 


TO  ABCHITECrS 

),  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has 

erearsa'id  a half  In  an  ARCHlTBCT'd  OFFICT. 
JUNIOR  AS.-ISrANI',— Addroji,  A.  N.  Y.  Post 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  26, 

y T n SITUATION  a.  PLUMBER,  nr  THREE-BHAN.  H HAND 
Counlry  pio'erred.— Adirtss,  S.  L.  1,  B.wmau'.-butJJiugs,  Aldero- 


?OR  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in 

Ik.  aATP  nnriM  w w bARNKS  A SONS’  TIMBER 
..  on  WenNE.5DAY,  the  20th 
—eclaely. 


’ Ibe  SALK  ROOM,  at  F.  E.  ] 

.RD,  CANONS’  MARSH.  BRISTOL. 

lULY,  1870,  at  HALF-PAST  ONEo'c ,,,, 

Luncheon  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'l 
For  acoouut  of  Importira. 

SOO  LogsBIettln  O.k 
i.rOi)  Spruce  Deals  aud  Battens 
jOOO  Q ebec  Pine  Dea’e  and  Plauke,  prlnclp-vUy  first  quality 
eiiO  Mliauiiobi  Pine  Plank  o i j 

000  3 by  11  inch  Redwood  Deals 
,000  4 luch  Swedish  Red  Deals 
,00u  2-lnob  Swed'ah  Redwood 
,000  Grfle  Bedwooil  Deals  and  Battens 
,000  Bed  and  White  Wood  St.  Peterabm^ Deals  and  Bsttons 
BOO  Loafie  Quebec  Yellow  and  Red  Pine  Xlmbec 
600  Loads  Memel  and  Da-izio  Bad  Timber 
lOO  Logs  Fresh  Quebec  Birch 
100  Lugs  Bosid  Pine  Timber 
40  Waiufcol  Oak  L"gs 
100  Loads  freab  Swidlsh  Rndwoid  Fir 
230  Loeds  freeh  Sayannah  Pitch  Pino 
600  Pilch  Pine  Plauk 
,000  Boards  Prepared  Flooring 
,000  Palings 
60  Fathoms  Lathwood 
iOJO  Fieiib  4 to  6-iDah  ChristiaDa  8p  re 
With  other  Goode, 

For  Catalogues  apply  to 

. V,  , . . ^ BARNES  * SONS,  Brokers, 

anone'  Marsh,  Bristol,  July  8,  1870. 


X^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

y y TIOV  1„  a-i  Architect's  Offlc».  rs  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 
Sdary  inofier.te,  Unexop  binahla  rsf.renco*.— Aii  res-,  H.  8.  8. 
2i'7,  Stanh  'po  elroef.  Loudou,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINERRS.  AND  BUI  LDERS. 

WANTED,  ua  ENGAGEMENT,  1 

yy  Ihoroughly.ffi  i.nt  CLERK  of  WORKS,  nowdisei 
Ha*  just  fiol.bcd  an  extensive  and  Brst-nt*  m.nsiou,  w.th 
buililmgs,  to  >h5  c .nn'.iy.  Of  sevoutesii  year,’  Lmdon  exper! 
AdArese.  C.  M.  C.  19,  Thomse-street.  Glbson-stree;,  Waietlo 
lambetb,  8, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

a RE  ENGAGEMENT  as 

tNT.  Neat  dru  ighismiu.  Well  acou, tome  1 
office.  Fnlary  m ideraio.  O ‘od  references. 
>n-6treet,  ISuston-a  ja  ir-,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAOTOHS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Youncf 

Man,  Kg.d  28,  asMANAOBR  or  CLERK,  who  tlorooghfy 
Unde  nie.aiuriog,  pricing,  purchasing.  4o  hiivlijg  been  lU 
busluess  on  hU  own  account.— Addreis,  489,  ufflee  of  " The 


-Extensive  Ht 


Building 

IrTG  D AY  whl'^ELL  b^Tuef ION,  on 

.1  THURaDAY  next,  the  2Ut  day  of  JULY,  1870.  No  Reserve. 
9NE  o'clock  precleeiy,  about  300  Lota  of  sound  MemelllUBER 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  the  usn.l  deecripilon.  removed 
n Ihe  completion  of  [several  large  contracU,  and  must  be  sold 
view  the  day  previous  and  Moruiug  of  Sale. -Cataloguer  on  the 
mi*ei;  and  of  the  AuctlDueer,  C.  DAY,  25,  Brunawick-plaoe 


'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

BUILDBR'8  FOREMAN,  or  as  General  F-iretnsn  of  Work* 
lied  eiigagrDieuU  cs  above  In  town  and  country  for  several 
la  a,  thorough  truelworihy.eobermftii ; joiner  by 'trale  ; under- 
i meakUilog  up,  draaiog,  quanliil.s,  4o.  Mode  ate  wages, 
teference;,— Addrea;,  J.  8.  Wycombe-roai,  Marbw.  Bucks. 


WMPE'TITION  and  other  AEOHITEO- 

.*  TUilAL  i>KA  ttINGS,  Designing  In  form  or  colour,  Per- 

— ''--.utitlre,  Working  Drawings,  Ac. 

of  ” The  BuUder." 


) TUBAL  DRAWINGS,  

itives.  Ptu  and  Ink  Etching.  Qu 
Ills  Wanted.— Addrtss,  399,  Offli 


TO  MONUMENTAL  MA80N3  AND  OTHER?. 

NTED,  by  a steady  Youug  Man,  a 

■ITUATION.  He  is  used  to  any  branch  in  lu'isonry.  tud  cm 
ork.  A good  refero"ca  if.  required.— AdJres',  C.  A.  Btoce 
gh-street,  Bgbam,  Surrey. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

XX^-A^NTED,  by  a good  general  ASSI. 

Vy  a BE-ENGaGBMENT.  GooUrefereucei.-Addi 
Peley-street,  Pottiaud-pUce,  W, 


►ASFORD  LOCAL  BOARD. 

f MRNT  of  3URV£Y0R.-The  Baefc 

•etlvltg  APPLICaTIi'K'' 

ilVEVuIl.  whose  duties 


•APPOINT- 

— „.«,.„rd  Local  Bo»rd  are  desirous 

'NS  from  Candidates  for  tUe  office  of 
— -...lea  also  conoprlse  those  of  Jnspeoior  of 
spector  under  the  Woikshop  RrgDiat'ou  Act,  The 
annum,  and  the  person  appointed  will  be  requir-d 
0 tliae  to  the  Onilrs  of  his  offlie.  applicitious  In 
or  ibo  candidate,  together  with  testimonials  of 
sent  to  me  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  30ta  of 
ly  order, 

R B.  SPENCER,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board 

A.fnrA  -Tnlir.e.k  IQVrt 


TO  BUILDERS.  SURVEYORS,  4;. 

[XrANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V CLERK.  Welt  np  In  p<ime  cos',  m -asuiiug.  aud  all  office* 
ork.  Eight  yesra’  experience.  Qiod  refoiences,  Town  or  oiiu'.ry. 
Jdr  ss,  W.  H.  4,  Wclllngtcn  teirace,  Wellingion-ioad,  Ctm- 
rwell,  8. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

XX^ANTED,  by  the  Advertist^r,  a peruianent 

yy  PITT^ATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS. 
Has  beeu^eleve'  years  la  present  employ.  Age  SB. —Address,  461, 


XX/'ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man  (just 

T V flulthed  a large  jcb),  a SITUATION  as  FOREU.VN  BiilUK- 


-ED,  by  a Man  of  first-class  expe 

e In  Maible  and  Stone,  a StTU.ATION  as  FORBll  \N  o 
lexceptionable  te-timonUI», -Address,  A.  No.  37,  St. 
, CoiumeroUl-Toad.  Peckham.  S.R, 


LY  lint&Dl. 


iference.  — AUdre 


TO  MASIER  PLUMBERS.  HOT-WATER  OR  OA8  PiTTERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Strong 

Lad,  aged  17,  to  ASSIST  PLUMBERS.  HOT-WATER  or 
OAS  FITTERS.  Can  cat  and  icrew  berrelr,  and  make  hlmse  If  useful 
in  many  ways.  Qoud  character.- Address,  C.  H.  No.  1,  Bridge- 
terrace,  Harrow-road,  Paddington. 


ITJILDEE’S  ACCOUNTANT.- 

9 menu  made  with  Creditors,  Meetings  called, 
drs  pie,.ared  for  Bmluers  In  trade  dlfflciiile. , 
‘-S?!’*'  audited,  by  contract  or  otbetwlie. 
NINGTON,  Public  Accountant,  8,  Old  Jewry,  P.C, 


-Arrange- 

Statemeuis  of 
■ ’sooki  kept, 
•Mr.  E.  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS, 

[TANTED,  a RE-ENGADEMENT, 

V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  take  the  entire  ch  nge  as  Oi 
em<ui.  Good  references  and  t-stimonlals  from  empl  ijer  lei 
week.— Address,  BUILDER.  Puit-offlce,  219,  Cily-rcati, 


JOINERS  tVANTED.  — Good  Hands, 

capable  of  finishing  np  two  villa*.  None  but  th5«e  who  can 
g veynod  personal  refrrencep.- AppI by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  NUNN, 
Oak  Villa,  Pnsby  hill,  Peckh«ra-rnai).  B.E. 

PAINTER  also  WANTED  as  above.  None 

t^os#  with  chavneter  as  above.  Send  prices  for  time  and  mate 

■pESIDENT  PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGI- 

J L’  NRRR  residing  timr  London  has  n VACANCY  f.r  a EE8I. 
1 ENT  PUPIL,  who  will  havi  the  opportuniiy  of  Hcjiilriog  a prac- 
licil  knowl  (Ige  of  drain  ge  and  eaiiitsry  w.rk.  road-making,  aot- 
veying,  levelling,  4c.— Address,  8.  E.  Office  of  " The  Builde'." 

QTAINED  GLASS  WORKS,  38,  Bedford- 

kD  fqiiare.- WANfEO,  an  eiperiorotd  KtLN-M.VN.  for  Firing 
Stained  GU.s.  Ooe  who  wou'd  make  himself  geuertilly  useful.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  A.  OIBBS,  as  above 

QTAINED  Gr.ASS  WOEKS,  3S,  Bedford- 

O square— WANTED,  an  ORNAMENTAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 
for  STAINED  GLASS.  None  need  opp'y  but  thoie  who  a-e  thi>- 
ritughly  c iropetm' for  the  va'lma  stv'et,  an-l  have  b-en  engigaii  in 
drawing  forsialuej  gla*..  — Apoly  to  M'.  A.  GIBB5,  av  ahiva. 

’CT7 anted,  a good  MILL  SAWYEE. 

* T One  used  to  machinery.— Apply,  bv  letter,  stating  wages  and 
where  last  employed,  to  ALFRED  EePLEY’,  Builder,  Evesham. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMRN 

XXT’-ANTED,  a first-class  ARCHITEC- 

y V TURAL  DRAUGHT-MAN.  State  sala  y,  age.  and  full  par- 
ticulsr*.— Addi-ese,  A,  B.  Morgan’s  NewJ.roota,  Kirkgite,  Brailford, 

TyANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  a Bnilder’s 

T y Office,  secnitoraed  to  preparing  drawings  ur-d  keeping  sc- 
counts.  Arplicallons  t-i  state  ate,  referenc*.  aud  saUry  requited. 
Apply  to  K.  C PATCHING.  Builder,  Worthing. 

TO  CLERK0  OF  WORKS. 

XX/'ANTED,  immediately  a CLERK  of 

f V Works,  for  twocrlhreo  man  tbs,  to  superintend  the  pavlrg 
of  alreets  and  other  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leloedor  Sal  iry 

XX/'ANTED,  in  an  ENGINEER’S  OFFICE, 

It  a giod  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Used  to  ironwork. — Apply  to 
141,  Caniion-Blreet,  City. 

W ANTED,  at  once,  a BUILDEE’S  YAED 

y 7 FOREMAN.  Bluet  be  thoroughly  competent  and  expe- 

rienced in  com  ei  ting  timber,  raaiiag-  ment  of  h .rsra  and  carts.  4o  , 
None  olbcra  need  apply. —Addres*,  with  full  parUculare,  to  N 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

XX/'ANTED,  a WORKING  MANAGER 

yy  for  a PATENT  RED-BRICK  WORKS.  Ua  must  be  steady 
end  tborougbly  uDiter-tml  bis  work.  One  wl.o  uUL'er.tmds  the 
work'i.g  of  Plalfaioarhiue  preferred.  AUo  SETTBll  aud  BURN  R, 
HKFFUANN’d  KILN.  — Ajiply  ■’ MIDLAND."  Office  of  ’‘The 

XX/'ANTED,  immediately,  a WORKING 

T 7 FORF.MaN  to  the  STONK-rUTTING,  ant  to  SUPERIN- 
TEND the  other  branch.*  of  th»  EUtmiNO  BUStNESa.— Apply, 
statirg  teimi  and  relerencee,  A.  Z.  J.  0.  Cooptr,  E-q  High-stiie’., 
Bldefurd. 

XXT-ANTED,  a tboronirh  FOREMAN  of 

T T PLUMHFR  One  who  can  measure,  estimate. 4c.  ludustrlou", 

sober,  OuB  understanding  punting,  4^  w-mld  be  preferre-'. Apply, 

by  letter,  to  J.  T,  B.  Lawless  Libra  y,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.  stating  wages 
required  and  wh-rs  last  employed. 

TO  BTuNEWARB  PIPF.MAKBRS. 

XXTANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  Per- 

TV  son,  to  undertake  the  MANUFACTURE  of  PIPES. 

BRICKS,  TILE-*,  4c,  abr  lad,— App’}-,  by  letter,  to  B,  C.  40,  cire  of 
Mr.  Abbott,  Lillie  Tower-btreet. 

XX/'ANTED,  a practical  MAN,  in  a small 

T T Manufacturing  Business,  He  must  be  competent  to  in- 

spect good  joiners’  work,  4c.  undeiB'nud  m'xtug  colours,  and  not 
oljeot  to  metre  himself  generally  neeful.  If  married,  and  without 
r*inlly.  could  have  rooms  on  |the  premtees. — Rep’y,  by  letter  only, 
with  referenoee,  and  staMng  w.iges  required,  to  W.  4,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury.  W.C, 

TO  CABPENTER3  AND  BUIIDEBS. 

XXT ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y T TION  a*  IMPROVER.  Willing  to  article  himself  for  a term. 
Address,  R.  S.  47,  Brunswick -street,  btamfoid-itreet,  Blackfrlara- 
road. 
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The  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man  in  the 
British  Isles. 


HAT  is  the  average 
height  of  an  EDglish- 
man  ? Only  people 
who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  in- 
volved in  the  con- 
sideration of  this 
question  will,  pro- 
bably, reply  to  it. 
What  is  the  average 
height  of  a Scots- 
man or  of  an  Irish- 
man  ? The  same 
difBoulty  in  giving 
a satisfactory  an- 
swer will  be  felt  in 
the  case  of  these 
queries,  too.  It  may 
be  urged  that  these 
are  questions  of  tri- 
vial consequence, 
and  therefore  not 
worth  while  either 
to  ask  or  answer. 
But  this  would  be 
an  erroneous  view. 
A knowledge  of  the 
average  stature  of 
the  able-bodied  men 
of  these  islands 
ould  govern  the  regulations  relating  to 
listing  in  the  army.  It  would  enable  us  to 
termine,  also,  whether,  as  a nation,  we  do 
t require  more  physical  training  than  we  get 
enable  us  to  keep  our  place  among  other 
.tions  as  the  possessors  of  strength,  size,  and 
lysical  energies  ; and  it  would  enable  ns  too, 
judge,  if  not  now,  at  some  future  time, 
letber  what  we  consider  evil  agencies,  such  as 
ercrowding  in  towns,  working  in  confined  pos- 
res,  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol, 

.,  have  any  appreciable  infiuence  upon  stature. 
The  president  of  the  Anthropological  Society, 
Beddoe,  has  recently  been  at  the  pains  to 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  stature  and  bulk  of 
men,  between  twenty-three  years  of  age  and 
ty,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  result  of  his 
aervat'ons  has  been  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of 
at  society.  He  fixed  upon  the  limits  of  age 
jntiouod,  because  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
in  is  believed  to  have  attained  his  full  stature, 
d at  that  of  fifty  to  enter  into  the  period  of 
a decline  of  life.  His  investigation  involved  a 
Bat  labour  and  a persevering  persistence,  and 
IS  opposed,  in  some  instances,  by  the  moat 
rious  prejudices.  In  Scotland,  for  instance, 
oprietors  thought  it  waste  of  workmen’s  time 
allow  them  to  be  measured,  and  fishermen 
d others  were  superstitiou’ly  afraid  of  the 
remony.  In  Ireland,  some  Tipperary  “ boys” 
tually  ran  away  on  the  application  being  made 
them.  In  Wales  there  was  an  impression 
at  the  proposition  involved  ultimate  shipment 
foreign  parte ; and  in  England  there  was 
qujnt  stupidity  to  contend  against.  The  plan 
rsned  by  Dr.  Beddoe  was  to  forward  to  country 
otors  and  other  scientifically-educated  persons, 
lling  to  take  a little  trouble  for  the  interests 
science,  a formula  to  be  filled  up,  requiring 
rname,  ago,  birthplace,  occupation,  height, 
light,  and  colour  of  eyes,  of  as  many  men 
tween  the  ages  mentioned  as  each  could 


examine.  More  wholesale  statistics  also  helped 
oat  bis  researches,  sneh  as  those  furnishing  the 
stature,  balk,  &o.,  of  the  inmates  in  our  county 
lunatic  asylums,  and  the  ofBcial  recruiting  statis- 
tics of  the  War  Office.  His  object  for  asking  for 
names  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  migrations 
that  have  taken  place  since  they  became  general, 
as  of  Welsh  into  Liverpool,  Highlanders  into 
Glasgow,  Cornishmen  into  Devon,  &c. 

The  mass  of  information  gained  is  of  the  most 
curious  description  ; indeed,  to  look  over  it  is 
like  looking  into  an  immense  crowd,  and  taking 
down  the  personal  particulars  and  individual 
history  of  every  one  in  it.  It  is  so  minute,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  diffuse ; so  concrete  and 
yet  so  separate  and  scattered,  that  we  can  only 
refer  readers  interested  in  the  snbject  to  it.  The 
commentary  made  by  Dr.  Beddoe  upon  the  facts 
he  has  gathered  together,  is,  however,  so  lucid 
and  ingenious,  that  we  must  give  an  outline  of 
it.  He  divides  England  and  Wales  into  five 
districts,  baaed  upon  the  character  of  the  indue, 
trial  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  one  being 
manufacturing,  another  mining,  a third  rural,  a 
fourth  more  strictly  agricultural,  the  fifth  being 
the  metropolis.  Scotland  forms  a sixth  district, 
This  is  his  general  summary  for  Great  Britain  : 


Occupations.  Numbei 

Miscellaneous  out-door...  174 

Clerks,  &c 2412 

Masons,  &o lOO 

Labourers 834 

Ironworkers 309 

Woodworkers  2t0 

Bakers  34 

Miners  07 

Tailors  and  shoemakers  . 135 
Miscellaneous,  in-door...  335 
Grooms 101 


7-13 
7-11 
7-11 
7-08 
0 91 
6-91 


ATerape 

Weight. 

lb. 

142-11 
. 136-74 
139-12 
. 145-38 
, 140-22 
. 137-07 
. 142-06 
. 138-21 
. 13449 
. 132-63 
. 138-72 


When  the  individuals  yielding  these  figures 
are  sifted  into  their  respective  districts,  the 
average  height  and  bulk  of  the  various  workers 
comes  out  differently.  Without  going  through 
all  the  occupations,  we  may  explain  that  in  the 
Sussex  group  the  labourers  stand  next  in  height 
to  those  engaged  in  miscellaneous  ont-door  occu- 
pations; while  in  Kent  these  last  fall  below 
clerks,  miners,  labourers,  wood-workers,  those 
engaged  in  misoellaneous  indoor  ocenpations, 
and  even  grooms.  Again,  in  Kent  the  thirty 
iron-workers  measured  are  nearly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  as  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  whilst 
in  Laucashire  and  Yorkshire  the  forty-nine 
representatives  of  that  industry  head  it.  These 
differences  are  explained  by  various  suggestions. 
The  iron-workers  are  to  some  extent  picked 
men,  because  in  some  processes  so  much  exer- 
tion and  endurance  of  heat  are  required  that 
none  but  strong  youths  adopt  that  branch  of 
industry.  lu  some  counties,  where  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  ill  paid,  the  tall  young  men 
enlist,  and  so  reduce  the  average  height  of  those 
left  on  the  soil ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  there  is  a special  opening  for  strong 
tall  men  from  the  surrounding  districts  as  rail- 
way porters,  draymen,  excavators,  &o. 

The  lunatic  and  criminal  returns  show  the 
curious  fact  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  on 
the  average  shorter  than  sane  and  honest  men  ; 
a’so  that  dark  eyes  and  black  or  very  dark  hair 
are  more  common  among  lunatics  than  in  the 
general  population.  Scottish  criminals  are  taller 
than  Scottish  lunatics  and  English  criminals; 
and  these  last  are  below  the  average  lunatic  in 
stature  and  weight.  Town-bred  criminals  are 
strikingly  inferior  to  country-born  criminals. 

The  private  returns  are,  however,  of  a more 
pleasant  interest;  and  the  unravellings  of  the 
respective  influences  of  race,  soil,  climate,  and 
mode  of  life  are  very  suggestive.  Roughly 
speaking,  says  the  president  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society,  after  assorting  his  figures,  the 
natives  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  and  north- 
east of  England  exceed  in  stature  those  of  Wales 
and  of  the  south  and  west  of  England ; excep- 
tions existing,  notably,  in  the  people  of  some  of 
the  large  towns  and  of  some  of  the  Hebrides  in 


the  northern  division,  and  in  those  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Soilly  Islands  in  the  southern.  The 
Highlanders  are  tall  and  bulky.  The  Low- 
landers  of  the  ancient  Norse  district  of  Caithness, 
considered  by  former  observers  as  the  finest 
peasantry  in  Britain,  come  out  in  this  scrutiny 
as  no  bigger  than  their  neighbours.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  townsmen  are  consider* 
ably  smaller.  The  tallest  men  in  Britain  are  fonnd 
in  Galloway,  and  the  heaviest  in  Berwickshire. 
The  Borderers  equal  or  surpass  the  average  both 
in  Scotland  and  England  in  both  respects.  The 
Danish  counties,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  excluding  the 
manufactaring  towns,  produce  men  rather  high 
in  stature.  Norfolk  can  boaafc  of  both  stature 
and  weight,  especially  in  the  Danish  settlement 
of  Flegg.  Suffolk  can  boast  of  weight  only. 
The  Isle  of  Ely  produces  tall  men ; but  the 
southern  part  of  Cambridge,  like  the  south-mid- 
land  counties  generally,  can  show  but  an  under- 
sized population.  The  native  Londoner  stands 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  stature. 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  too,  there  is  some 
peculiar  information.  Some  Irish  statistics  show 
a remarkable  uniformity  in  the  several  clasges  of 
returns  relating  to  the  weight  of  Irish  peasants 
and  labourers,  which  uniformity  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  corpulent  persons. 
The  average  weight  of  an  Irish  peasant  may  be 
estimated  at  138  lb.  The  average  weight  of  an 
Englishman  is  calculated  at  145  1b.;  and  that 
of  Scotsmen  at  10  lb.  higher. 

Foreign  observations  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  show  that  the  380  Gloucestershire  men 
examined  by  Dr.  Beddoe  and  his  friends  average 
exactly  the  same  height,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  weight,  as  the  average  adult 
inhabitants  of  Brussels.  And  the  average  weight 
of  40  Frenchmen,  ascertained  by  Tenon,  in  1783, 
is  found  to  leave  considerably  less  difference 
in  favour  of  the  southern  Englishman  than  might 
be  supposed  from  the  popular  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  latter.  The  author  accounts 
for  the  grounds  of  this  prejudice  by  showing  that 
it  was  British  and  French,  or  foreign,  soldiers  that 
were  generally  compared  ; and  as  the  Continental 
regulations  admit  men  of  much  less  height  into 
the  army  than  ours  do,  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
in  oar  ranks  will  appear  to  represent  a larger 
race.  In  France  only  77  per  1,000  are  excluded 
by  size  from  enlisting.  In  Northamptonshire 
210  per  1,000  are  exclnded  because  they  are 
less  than  the  regulation  height  of  5 ft.  5 in.  In 
other  counties  there  is  a larger  proportion  ; and 
in  Herefordshire  417  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
are  ineligible  for  want  of  sufficient  stature  to 
come  up  to  the  present  regimental  idea  of  a 
soldier.  Twenty  Icelanders,  weighed  and  mea- 
sured for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  yielded  an 
average  stature  of  5 ft.  8 5 in.,  and  weight 
of  156  lb. 

Looking  at  the  facts  in  a comprehensive  light, 
Dr.  Beddoe  finds  a certain  degree  of  conformity 
with  the  expectations  a study  of  the  various 
races  and  their  settlements  would  naturally 
suggest.  Wherever  we  know,  from  historical, 
topographical,  or  lingnistic  evidence,  that  the 
Scandinavian  element  is  strong,  we  find  stature 
decidedly  high.  Even  an  almost  solitary  exception 
in  the  island  of  Lewis  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
presence  of  an  aboriginal  substratum  of  popula- 
tion of  Finnish  type.  Where  there  are  Teutonic 
characteristics  statnre  is  low  and  weight 
high  in  proportion.  The  tall  stature  in  some 
spots  in  Kent  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
Jutes  and  Frisians.  The  same  tail,  large,  red- 
haired  people  who  occupied  the  Grampians  in 
Agricola’s  time,  do  so  at  the  present  day,  the 
author  finds,  without  appreciable  change.  A 
remnant  of  the  northern  Kymri  is  located  to  the 
west  of  Clydesdale  and  in  Upper  Galloway  ; and 
the  same  race,  with  a cross  of  the  Teutonic 
element,  abides  still  among  the  Cheviots  and  in 
Allendale,  in  South  Northnmberland ; a tall 
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people, with  light  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  moderate! 
weight.  The  Cornish  men  maintain  the  large 
Btatnre  for  which  they  have  been  celebrated  for 
some  centnries.  The  Welsh  when  crossed  with 
English  blood  increase  in  size,  if  we  are  to  take 
as  a guarantee  of  this  statement  the  fact  that 
Welshmen  with  English  names  average  1'3  in.  in 
height  more  than  those  with  Welsh  surnames. 
The  average  stature  of  fair-haired  people,  in 
Sritain  generally,  is  higher  than  that  of  dark- 
haired  men.  Dark-haired  men  with  light  eyes 
are  taller  than  others  in  Mull,  Kenmore,  Mar, 
and  Lesmahagow.  The  county  of  Leicester  is 
the  only  important  exception  to  the  rule  of  fall 
height  associated  with  fair  complexion  in  the 
south  of  Britain,  except  Harpenden,  in  Herts, 
the  Soilly  Islands,  and,  perhaps,  the  author 
throws  in  doubtfully,  Cornwall. 

The  supposition  that  climate  influences  stature 
is  unsupported.  We  might  infer  that  a northern 
position  and  a somewhat  rigorous  climate 
operated  favourably  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Beddoe  says, 
by  natural  selection  ; but  we  are  met  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  stature  iu  Cornwall. 
Differences  of  elevation  seem  to  be  also  without 
consequences ; except  in  the  matter  of  oorpn- 
lence,  which  does  not  occur  at  high  levels. 

But  diet  is  found  to  have  considerable  conse- 
quences. The  absence  of  luxuries,  such  as 
butcher’s  meat  and  fermented  drinks,  does  not 
exercise  the  least  deleterious  effect  upon  either 
stature  or  bulk  ; but  absolute  scantiness  of  food 
does.  Dr.  Beddoe  thinks  Cornwall  may  owe  its 
exceptional  position  chiefly  to  its  constant  and 
good  supply  of  food,  ensured  by  its  fisheries,  and 
by  its  long  prosperous  mining  industry.  Where 
the  stature  is  greatest  milk  and  meal  appear  to 
have  furnished  the  staple  food  of  the  district  in 
other  parts  of  the  country ; and  where  white 
bread  is  eaten,  and  there  is  but  a limited  supply 
of  milk,  as  in  the  large  towns,  stature  declines. 

To  sum  op,  the  author  finds  that  the  stature  of 
man  in  the  large  towns  of  Britain  ia  proved  to  be 
considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  nation  ; 
and  believes  itpossttZe  that  such  degradation  is 
hereditary  and  progressive.  In  Brussels  it  is  the 
reverse  of  this,  for  there  the  inhabitants  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  were  found  by  MM.  Qaetelet 
and  Villermo,  rather  taller  than  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Every  cause  that  is  likely  to 
have  conduced  to  this  deterioration  is  examined 
by  Dr.  Beddoe,  and  duly  weighed,  and  many 
vouchers  of  the  facts  are  added.  For  instance, 
thirty  natives  of  Bristol,  employed  by  Messrs. 
Derbam,  Brothers,  yielded  an  average  statnre  of 
5 ft.  4-90  in.,  and  weight  of  125’67  lb. ; while 
another  thirty  men  born  in  Somersetshire,  and 
employed  there  by  the  same  firm,  and  at  the 
same  occupation,  yielded  an  average  of  5 ft. 
6'74  in.,  and  134  lb.  The  importance  of  these 
truths  consists  in  the  fact  that  wherever  a race 
attains  its  maximnm  of  physical  development, 
it  contains  its  maximum  of  ability  and  energy. 
We  quote  Dr.  Beddoe  : — “ Thus  the  inhabitant  of 
Oude  or  the  Punjab  is  as  superior  in  courage 
and  energy  to  the  puny  Bengali,  as  he  is  in  bodily 
conformation.  And,  to  come  nearer  home,  I have 
shown  that  Scotland  in  general,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  parts  of  Yorkshire,  &o.,  and 
Cornwall  are  the  portions  of  Great  Britain  which 
produce  the  finest  and  largest  men,  I think  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  they  also  yield  more 
than  their  share  of  ability  and  energy  for  the 
national  benefit.” 

The  statnre  and  bulk  of  the  Irish  are  also  in- 
vestigated with  similar  precision,  minuteness, 
and  comprehensiveness.  But  a cursory  glance 
is  insufficient  for  the  subject ; we  shall  be  doing 
the  reader  most  service  in  referring  him  to  Dr. 
Beddoe’s  singular  report. 


THE  PEOTECTION  OF  COMMONS  AND 
FORESTS  FROM  ENCROACHMENT. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  thrice  called,  during  the  session,  to  a ques- 
tion which  yearly  assumes  more  serious  propor- 
tions. It  is  that  of  the  state  of  the  Royal  forests 
and  other  crown  lands,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
common-land  thronghont  the  country.  This  por- 
tion of  the  hereditary  property  of  the  Crown 
has  gradually  fallen  into  an  anomalous  and  un- 
satisfactory state.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
feudal  system,  when  the  population  of  the 
country  was  sparse,  and  the  habits  and  occnpa- 
tions  of  all  classes  of  society  were  far  other  than 
is  the  ca3e  at  present,  the  maintenance  of  chases 
or  forests  formed  a necessary  part  of  royal  and 
of  seignoral  state.  Destruction  of  beasts  of  prey, 
or  bunting  of  beasts  of  chase,  originally  formed 


an  integral  part  of  the  self-defence  of  human 
society.  Man  had  to  fight  hand  to  hand  with 
his  ranged,  or  tasked,  or  homed  competitor,  for 
the  means  of  snatenance  afforded  by  nature.  As 
man  got  the  better  of  the  beasts,  mainly  by  the 
exercise  of  the  art  of  the  builder,  which  enabled 
him  to  defend  hia  home,  to  protect  bis  flocks 
and  herds,  and  finally  to  shelter  his  crops  from 
the  waste  of  predatory  animals,  and  from  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  the  old  warfare  for  life 
sank  into  a kind  of  semi-military  pastime,  ser- 
viceable to  the  commonwealth,  bat  not  demand- 
ing the  service  of  the  an-iere  ban  of  the  nation. 
Thus  it  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fight- 
ing and  ruling  class,  of  I'homme  qui  bast  et  con- 
seille.  And  thus,  as  the  land  of  the  Conquest 
was  paroelled  out,  and  as  the  feudal  system 
gradually  took  root,  and  developed  in  form,  the 
royal  forest-rights  assnmed  such  ample  and 
definite  proportions  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  hundred  years  from  the  Norman  invasion 
89,000  acres  of  land,  constituting  the  New 
Forest,  remain,  in  one  portion  of  England  alone, 
snbjeot  to  all  sorts  of  ancient  feudal  rights. 
Conflicting,  undefined,  and  questionable  claims 
are  urged  on  the  different  portions  of  this  wide 
area— claims  similar  to  that  by  the  mutual 
compromise  of  which  we  have  recently  seen  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Bpping  has 
been  parcelled  ont  and  devoured.  These  claims 
comprise  forest  rights,  rights  to  grow  or  to  fell 
timber,  rights  to  the  soil,  common  rights  of  pas- 
ture, turbary  rights  to  cut  turf  and  to  dig  peat 
for  the  consumption  of  every  ancient  chimney, 
manorial  rights,  and  what  not ; the  upshot  of 
the  whole  being  that,  as  no  part  of  the  forest 
land  belongs  in  absolute  property  to  any  owner, 
the  greater  part  remains  practically  waste  and 
unproductive  ; the  net  return  which  the  Crown 
receives  from  the  large  estate  being  about  two 
shillings  and  three  pence  per  acre,  or  something 
like  a twentieth  part  of  the  average  rental  of 
the  country,  which  is  about  438.  per  acre. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a state  of  things  can 
be  only  one  of  transition.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  the  “settlement”  of  Epping  Forest  has 
been  very  rapidly  taking  place  during  the  last 
century.  The  Crown,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  was  then  reluctant  to  interfere.  The 
freeholders  failed  to  elect  a second  verderer,  so 
that  the  forest  customs  could  net  be  enforced  by 
the  single  snrviving  holder  of  that  ancient  office. 
The  commoners  wore  too  poor,  or  too  dispersed, 
or  too  indifferent,  to  come  forward  5 so  that  the 
lords  of  the  manor  or  other  encroachers  have 
disforested  and  appropriated  the  greater  part  of 
that  noble  and  beautiful  district. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  complaints  are 
beard  on  this  subject.  In  one  instance  it  is  the 
neglect  to  enforce  Crown  rights  that  is  objected 
to  j the  result  being  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
commoners.  In  another  instance  it  ia  the  undue 
straining  of  the  claims  of  the  sovereign  and  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  that  is  the  ’grievance. 
Everywhere  it  ia  the  public  that  suffers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  needs  revision  in 
this  matter.  The  ancient  raison  d’etre  of  a royal 
chase  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  It  ia  time 
that  all  claims  and  jurisdictions  that  spring  ont 
of  this  decrepit  law  should  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical accord  with  the  existing  rights  and  duties 
of  property.  Assuming  that,  in  many  instances, 
there  is  a threefold  claim  to  a sort  of  ownership 
or  right  of  partial  use  of  these  Crown  lands,  each 
of  these  claimants  or  co-proprietors  would  be 
benefited  by  the  adjustment  of  the  estate  in 
such  a manner  that  an  area,  or  the  value  of  an 
area,  corresponding  as  closely  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained to  the  value  of  each  several  right,  should 
be  allotted,  free  of  all  other  charges,  to  each 
party,  in  lieu  of  his  more  general  and  ill-defined 
claim. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  this  important  subject  as  a whole. 
Our  population  averages  258  persons  to  the 
square  mile ; bub  our  great  cities  and  towns  con- 
tain half  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  London 
alone  contains  one-eighth  of  the  total  population 
of  England.  The  rate  of  metropolitan  extension 
is  such  as  to  swallow  up  122  square  miles  of 
country  in  about  39  years.  The  increase  of  some 
of  our  manufacturing  centres  has  been  far  more 
rapid,  wiihin  certain  limits,  than  that  of  London 
itself.  Thus  the  value  of  all  ornamental  land, 
especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities,  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  a readily  accepted  comparison  increases  with 
an  equal  speed. 

The  subject  is  one  which  can  only  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  Government.  Not  that 
we  would  wish  to  discourage  any  private  mem- 


bers of  Parliament  from  attempting  to  remedy  ! 
some  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  state  [ 
of  the  case.  On  the  ooctrary,  we  hold  that  such  I 
exertion  gives  a just  claim  on  the  public  grati*.  f 
tude  to  the  member  who  devotes  his  energies  to  i 
the  task,  Bnt  in  order  wisely,  swiftly,  econo*  | 
mically,  and  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  the  entire  t 
subject,  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  one  course  which  I 
it  is  best  to  follow. 

A short  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  tolj 
empower  a commission  or  court  of  circuit  to!; 
visit  each  spot  that  comes  under  the  designa-n 
tion  of  Royal  forest,  chase,  common,  or  other 
land  in  which  commoners  have  a joint  interest  * 
with  the  Crown  or  with  lords  of  the  manors^  j 
The  exact  statements  which  these  Commissioners 
would  prepare,  accompanied  with  proper  maps, 
or  rather  with  proper  references  to  the  Ordnance 
map,  would  form  the  materials  for  subsequent  i 
legislation.  Any  trouble  of  this  kind,  howoverj 
would  be  obviated  in  no  small  measure  by  antho^ 
rizing  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  arbitratorsJ 
and,  in  all  cases  where  the  assent  of  all  parties! 
could  be  obtained,  to  direct  a division  of  thejj 
estate  in  such  a manner  as  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  j the  preservation  of  open  places  oj 
public  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  trjivm 
being  one  of  the  main  features  to  be  boine  it 
mind. 

The  ordinary  expedient  of  a Royal  Commission, 
if  we  judge  from  recent  experience,  would  afford 
bnt  a tardy  and  cumbrous  mode  of  dealiug  with 
this  pressing  question.  A small  but  praotica- 
body  of  men,  sitting  as  a court  of  inquiry,  and 
moving  from  spot  to  spot,  with  defined  poweH 
np  to  a certain  limit,  and  with  the  duty  imposed 
on  them  of  bringing  all  involved  difficnltiei 
before  the  Legislature  in  a state  freed  from  doub: 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  would  avoid  all  tht 
cumber  of  the  ordinary  method  of  collecting  in 
formation  from  witnesses  summoned  to  West 
minster.  An  engineer,  an  architect  or  surveyor 
and  a barrister  would  form  a homogeneona  court 
able  to  deal  with  each  aspect  under  which  th 
subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  would  natnralli 
present  itself.  In  smaller  and  less  imporian 
localities,  village  greens,  and  the  like,  the  Com 
mission  might  have  the  power  to  delegate  com 
petent  men  to  draw  np  the  map  and  the  explana 
tory  reference,  reserving  the  power  of  arbitratioi 
either  to  the  Commission  or  to  special  sub-corn 
misaioners. 

In  many  cases,  where  opposition  to  what  wonh 
soon  shape  itself  into  the  normal  mode  of  pro 
cedure  might  appear  to  be  frivolous  orvexationsj 
the  Commissioners  might  have  the  power  t| 
make  a provisional  award,  such  award  to  b€' 
come  definite  or  binding  within  a certain  tim 
unless  appealed  against.  This  appeal  mighi 
take  one  of  two  forms, — either  that  of  a petitioij 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  cftse^ij 
Ministerial  explanation  would  be  requisite  i]| 
order  to  support  the  award ; or  that  of  a motiorl 
before  a judge,  who  would  be,  by  the  Act  augi 
geated,  empowered  to  hear  the  case  without  i 
jury,  and  either  to  confirm  the  award  of  thii 
Commissioners,  or  to  suspend  it  and  direct 
revision.  _ 1 

We  should  thus  obtain,  in  a practical,  rapid! 
and  inexpensive  manner,  a sort  of  Domosdaj' 
book  of  all  those  parcels  of  land  in  which  tW 
poor  man  has  a vested  interest,  which  is  at  onoi; 
daily  eveporating,  in  pointof  fact,  at  the  very  sam. 
time  that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  important: 
if  we  regard  the  progress  of  population. 

Secondly,  ooincidently  with  the  prcparatioi| 
of  this  valuable  survey,  encroachment  would  b: 
checked,  waste  prevented,  and  collusion  renderej 
impossible.  The  common  ground  once  laid  dow) 
on  the  Commissioners’  map  could  be  identifie)! 
at  any  moment,  and  no  amount  ofencroachmem 
or  of  illegal  tennre  should  be  allowed  to  vain 
against  this  prima  facie  evidence.  That  benefi'.i 
it  may  be  said,  regards  the  future  alone.  Bn 
the  future  has  a right  to  demand  that  justice  S' 
our  hands  ; and  the  future,  iu  this  matter,  presse: 
very  closely  on  the  present. 

Had  a survey  of  common  or  partially  commo:' 
land  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  acreage  would  have  amounted  to  a far  highe 
figure  than  in  the  year  1870.  Let  the  survey  b 
deferred  till  1880,  and  the  area  will  have  pei] 
ceptibly  shrunk  within  its  present  proportion! 
curtailed  as  in  many  instances  they  are. 

Thirdly,  the  Commission  might  be  the  mean 
of  laying  to  rest  much  ill-feeling,  of  savini 
much  dispute  and  much  cost,  and  of  effective! 
benefiting  the  country  by  a series  of  friendli 
arbitrations,  the  result  of  which,  once  effectet 
would  be  permanently  recorded  on  the  survey.. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  any  of  those  largt 
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nd  more  important  cases  inwliich  further  legis- 
ition  might  be  called  for,  the  Commission  would 
ave  prepared  all  the  materials  for  such  legis- 
ition.  The  special  rights  or  claims,  for  example, 
f the  turbary  rights,  the  grazing  rights,  the 
imber  rights,  and  the  rights  of  chase  in  the 
lew  Forest,  would  be  distinctly  defined,  both  as 
0 the  local  area  which  they  severally  affected, 
nd  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  appertained, 
'he  analogy  of  custom  in  various  districts  would 
hed  light  on  the  true  principles  on  which  inte- 
ests  should  be  proportioned  and  compensated. 
)he  whole  matter  might  be  brought  within  the 
rasp  of  any  one  who  would  devote  a few  hours 
0 the  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
ioners. 

It  is  clear  that  the  country  is  becoming  awake 
0 the  importance  of  the  subject.  Epping  is  not 
he  only  forest  where  encroachment  has  to  be 
Gsisted.  London  is  not  the  only  city  of  which 
he  inhabitants  need  to  look  jealously  after  their 
pen  spaces.  The  important  point  is,  to  grasp 
he  great  principle  which  is  at  stake,  and  to 
jgislate,  once  for  all,  for  ourselves  and  for  pos- 
5riLy.  We  have  noright  to  allow  those  localities 
hioh  ancient  custom  devoted  to  the  common 
•elfdre  to  be  diverted  from  this  use,  on  the 
round  that  the  mode  in  which  they  are  now 
jndneive  to  the  public  advantage  is  not  the 
imo  that  existed  a century  ago.  We  must 
ave  our  parks  and  commons  for  the  people, 
fe  buy  them  where  they  do  nob  exist ; shall  we 
How  them  to  be  diverted  from  their  original 
ssign,  and  gobbled  up  by  private  greediness, 
here  they  only  require  care  and  culture  ? 


THE  CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 
Having  already  this  year  given  a picture  of 
le  social  and  sanitary  life  of  northern  capitals 
jross  the  borders,  we  will  now  dash  in  a back- 
round  by  a pass  ng  view  of  Life  by  the  Lilfey. 
he  Irish  capital  is  a singular  city  in  several 
aspects.  Whether  we  view  Dublin  historically, 
ationally,  socially,  or  commercially,  there  are 
ghts  and  shades  of  character  that  no  tint  of 
olouring  can  portray,  or  gift  or  power  of  Ian- 
uage  give  adequate  expression  to.  The  Civitas 
(blana  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Balhj-ath-Chath  of  the 
lelts,  is  a very  paradox  to  herself,  and  equally  a 
nzzle  to  the  alien.  Dublin  is  at  once  Danish 
ad  Norman,  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
sal,  indigenous  and  hereditary  Dubliner  of 
.ct,  feeling,  aud  fancy,  forms  the  smallest 
ement  of  the  living  population  on  the 
iffey.  Leaving  the  ethnological  inquiry  in 
beyance,  we  will  direct  our  attention  to  other 
latters  calling  for  more  direct  attention,  and 
pening  into  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  man’s 
'eal  and  that  of  the  empire  at  large.  As  the 
:mmercial  prosperity  of  a nation  depends  upon 
ae  growth  of  its  cities  and  the  enterprise  of  its 
itizens,  social  comfort  must  co-exist  and  sani- 
try  law  bo  respected,  or  else  collapse  or  de- 
adence  in  national  wealth  and  public  morals 
ill  ensue. 

Civilisation  means  intellect,  prosperity,  life, — 
bt  life  in  its  mere  vnlgar  acceptation,  but  a 
iod- created  health,  infusing  life  individually  and 
Dllectively,  existing  for  all  mankind  alike.  Dirt 
□d  disease  are  the  very  antipodes  of  civilisation, 
id  prosperity,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  amidst 
lis  state  of  things,  must  possess  but  a mush- 
lom  existence, 

Dublin,  for  many  years  during  the  present 
?utnry,  retrograded  in  everything  that  consti- 
ited  a prosperous  city.  Of  late,  in  some 
ranches  of  mauufactui  ing  and  commercial  enter- 
rise,  she  has  niadea  slow  advance.  Favourable 
at  short-lived  reactions  during  the  last  quarter 
r a century  have  taken  place  in  the  Iiish 
ipital  3 but  owing  to  unlucky  accidents,  in  part 
clitical  aud  in  pait  revolutionary,  distrust  has 
een  engendered,  and  consequent  inaction  is 
> be  found  in  every  department  of  trade.  At 
ae  time,  and  by  one  native  party,  Government 
credited  with  Dublin’s  decline  and  Dublin’s 
id  neglect ; aud  on  another  occasion  the  cause 
charged  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and  lack  of 
immon  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  merchants 
jed  traders  of  Dublin  themselves.  A careful 
kquiiy,  and  personal  visit  and  examination  into 
'ubliti’s  present  and  past  state  enable  us  to 
Ift  the  charges  and  dispassionately  dispose  of 
pe  argnments.  We  are  ready  to  admit,  because 
re  cannot  deny  it,  that  the  Government  was 
lever  inclined  to  be  so  lavish  in  the  distribution 
jf  moneys  for  the  carrying  out  of  public  works 
ii  Ireland,  or  iu  the  Irish  capital,  as  she  has  been 
ji  London.  Probably  there  is  no  sane  man  who 


carefully  thinks  over  the  matter  for  a moment 
will  wonder  why  this  reluctance  to  expend 
Government  capital  in  Ireland  has  been  shown. 
Without  giving  it  any  partisan  or  political  com- 
plexion, more  than  what  must  of  necessity  attach 
itself  to  it,  the  case  of  Ireland  for  the  last  thirty 
years  explains  and  justifies  it  to  the  English  mind 
at  least. 

But  here,  let  us  ask  before  proceeding  further, 
how  is  it  that  Dublin  neglected  to  do  for  itself 
what  Glasgow,  without  Government  aid,  has 
done  for  itself,  or  what  even  Irish  Belfast  has 
done,  and  is  at  present  doing,  for  itself,  in  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprise^?  Here  is  a 
nut  to  crack,  and  the  noisy  disputant  who  will 
snocessfolly  crack  it  and  digest  its  kernel  will 
have  an  answer  that  will  require  more  than  the 
logic  of  Locke,  or  the  logic  and  sophistries  of 
Whately,  to  overturn.  On  the  threshold  of  our 
subject  we  will  illustrate  a case  in  point,  which 
naturally  is  embraced  in  our  article. 

Dublin  requires  a new  bridge  over  the  Liffey, 
and  the  widening  or  remodelling  of  the  present 
Carlisle  Bridge.  She  also  requires  that  her  once 
noble  river,  but  now  foul  and  open  sewer, 
which  Oows  through  her  midst,  should  be  puri- 
fied and  prevented  from  generating  disease. 
On  whom  devolves,  or  should  devolve,  this  city 
improvement  ? Naturally,  one  would  say,  that 
the  corporation  of  a city  are  its  chief  custodians, 
and  that  municipal  councils  are  the  local  parlia- 
ments who  should  govern  and  improve,  as  well 
as  collect  local  revenues.  Municipal  councils 
were  never  intended  to  be  merely  rate-levying 
and  tax-collecting  juntas.  The  very  spirit  of 
their  formation  torbids  the  supposition.  They 
were  first  founded  and  established  for  a more 
wide  and  beneficent  range  of  duties,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  taught  their  special  duties, 
aud  held  amenable  to  the  public  will,  the 
sooner  will  the  towns  and  cities  they  are  destroy- 
ing, instead  of  governing,  manifest  a marked 
improvement.  Had  the  Dublin  corporation 
done  their  duty  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  years  since,  the  public  scandal  now 
existing  in  the  Irish  capital  bad  never  been 
heard  of,  and  the  empire  would  have  been  spared 
the  childish  plea  and  shameful  confession  that 
“ the  corporation  has  no  funds,  and  are  unable 
to  build  a bridge  or  even  clean  the  Liffey.” 
The  old  corporation  of  Dublin,  which  existed 
before  184-1,  bad  and  blameablo  as  it  was  in 
many  respects,  was  superior  to  the  present  iu 
the  conservatism  of  the  city.  The  old  corpora- 
tion was  charged  with  being  a rotten  and  a 
corrupt  one  ; but  let  us  ask  what  inviolate  cor- 
porator of  the  present  so-called  “ reformed  cor- 
poration” will  stand  out  from  amongst  his 
brethren  in  the  Dublin  Council,  and  say,  “ My 
hands  are  clean  ; I can  cast  the  first  stone.”  Is  i 
it  not  a fact  patent  to  every  sensible  Dublin  j 
citizen  that  the  Dublin  Corporation  has  been  for  I 
years  a bear-garden,  a political  spouting-shop, ! 
an  arena  of  public  partisans  and  sectarian  strife, 
where  the  battle  of  political  cliques  has  been 
fought,  instead  of  the  battle  of  thorough  and 
authoritative  and  progressive  municipal  govern- 
ment ? 

This  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  im- 
provement of  “the  second  city  in  the  empire” 
has  been  retarded,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Dublin  is  so  deplorable  and  reprehensible.  Let 
us  ask,  whnt  have  been  the  great  public  projects 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  ? With  the  exception 
of  the  waterworks,  the  Vartry  schemo  of  Sir 
John  Gray — a decided  improvement  and  a boon 
to  the  citizens — certainly,  with  this  ^exception, 
the  rest  of  the  labours  of  the  municipal  council 
has  been  very  small  indeed.  What  public 
statues  have  been  erected  by  tfceir  action,  of 
which  they  can  claim  the  entire  credit  of  the 
suggestion  or  completion  ? What  new  streets 
have  they  constructed,  independent  of  private 
aid  and  action  ? What  parks  have  they  opened, 
squares  have  they  laid  out,  and  what  is  the 
number  of  public  fountains  they  have  put  np  or 
restored — for  there  are  old  Dublin  fountains  that 
might  be  restored  ? The  single  pump,  the  gift 
of  a Dublin  citizen,  has,  in  its  free  use  for  the 
public,  conferred  more  blessings  and  perpetuated 
more  lasting  health  and  joy  around  the  north  of 
Dublin  during  its  existence  than  even  the  Vartry 
reservoir.  The  clear  crystal  waters  of  this  cele- 
brated spring,  inexhaustible  and  untaxed,  existed 
and  exists  for  the  public  benefit : it  is  a privi- 
lege that  jealousy  has  not  crimped  nor  sniffling 
fashion  filched  away  ; and  may  it  continue  to  be 
as  it  has  been  for  generations,  a blessing. 

If  the  local  authorities,  as  represented  in  the 
Town  Council,  are  asked  to  do  what  is  necessary 


and  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  reply  vouchsafed 
is  that  there  are  no  funds  available,  or  it  is 
” under  consideration.”  W©  are  aware  ourselves 
of  crying  evils  requiring  a remedy  that  have  been 
‘‘under  consideration”  in  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion for  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  they 
are  no  nearer  commencement  now  than  then, 
judging  from  appearances.  It  is  a fact  that  the 
citizens  have  been  for  years  over-taxed,  and  that 
no  end  of  fruitless  and  frittering  deputations 
have  been  sent  to  London,  to  the  utter  waste  of 
public  money,  and,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
say,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  afford  some 
folks  an  opportunity  to  “lionise”  at  the  public 
expense. 

Timeand  money  have  been  frittered  away  on  the 
part  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  years,  in  vain, 
childish,  and  senseless  appeals  for  aid  to  the 
Government  to  carry  out  certain  works,  aud  the 
said  works  could  be  carried  out  with  a little 
exertion  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  had  the  matter  been  properly  pleiced 
before  the  public  iu  its  right  light. 

Dublin  is  a city  that  any  corporation  ought 
to  be  proud  to  govern,  and,  if  governed  with 
proper  muuicipal  spirit,  might  be  for  ever  a 
peerless  capital,  an  architectural  joy,  and  a 
sanitary  haven  j but,  alas ! sycophancy,  sub- 
serviency, snobbishness,  and  sloth,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  public  at  large,  bub  on  the  part  of 
their  municipal  tax-masters,  have  dragged  down 
Dublin  nearly  to  the  seedy  and  slovenly  condition 
of  a Slattern  of  Cities.  These  are  hard  words 
perhaps  to  write,  but  they  are  written  to  gratify 
no  pique  or  whim,  but  written  with  the  honest 
hope  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  Btimulating 
a little  more  vigorous  public  spirit  into  the 
public  boards  of  Dublin,  and  of  moving  them  to 
new  and  fresh  efforts  towards  the  improvement 
of  their  city. 

The  public  buildings  of  Dublin,  erected  during 
the  last  century  aud  early  in  the  present,  are 
architectural  gems  in  their  way.  Sunshine  and 
shower,  hurricane  aud  haildtorro,  have  swept 
around  their  granite  base,  and  whistled  in  wild 
and  weird  dirges  through  their  still  scintillating 
columns  and  balustrades.  The  lights  aud  shades 
of  Nature’s  colouring  are  limned  in  exquisite 
contrast,  and  the  storied  stones  of  many  of  these 
grand  old  structures  aud  city  mansions  speak  forth 
to  us  in  a language  at  once  vehement,  pathetic, 
and  withal  mournfully  gay  ; but  wo  must  pass 
them  by,  and  drown  the  burning  recollections  of 
the  past  in  the  stern  and  pressing  duties  of  the 
present.  Oh!  Dublin,  why  have  your  own  sons 
trampled  you  down  and  emasculated  you  ? and 
why  do  they  still  look  on,  like  jabbering  Jews, 
bartering  over  your  body  for  the  price  of  a dis- 
section instead  of  a resuscitation  ? 

At  the  weekly  meetings  of  almost  every  other 
corporation  or  local  board  in  the  empire,  the 
matters  disonesed  are  of  a progressive  nature, — 
something  relating  to  the  widening  or  construct- 
ing of  new  streets,  the  opening  of  sewers,  the 
utilisation  of  sewage,  the  projecting  of  a prac- 
tical system  of  drainage,  the  construction  of  new 
bridges  and  thoioughfares  for  facilitating  the 
public  traffic  j but,  nine  times  out  of  every 
twelve,  the  matter  of  dispute  in  the  City  Hall 
is  some  religious  or  party  bone  of  contention, 
and  a party  battle  for  some  petty  privilege,  or  in 
support  of  some  arrogant  claim. 

How  long,  let  us  ask,  does  it  take  to  erect  in 
Dublin  a public  statue  ? Nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  a man  who  was  deemed  great 
among  bis  countrymen,  and  who  was  honoured 
by  them  only  as  a saint  or  a king  would  be. 
This  popular  man  died.  After  his  burial,  a sub- 
scription was  raised  to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  a 
monument  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  j but  in  the 
Irish  capital,  with  the  exception  of  the  mortuary 
pillar  tower  that  rises  above  his  tomb,  no  publio 
statue  has  yet  been  erected.  True,  his  figure, 
sculptured  in  colossal  proportions,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Royal  Exchange  (now  City  Hall) ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
work  of  Hogan,  the  sculptor,  during  the  tribune’s 
lifetime.  There  is  talk  enough,  goodness  knows, 
about  the  statue,  its  artist,  and  its  intended  site, 
but  it  is  not  yet  erected. 

And  here  is  tbesabject  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  and 
its  rebuilding  or  remodelling.  The  vacillating 
Council  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  municipally 
misgovern  Dublin,  cannot  be  pnshed  into  action, 
over  the  matter.  That  a bridge  requires  to  be 
built  to  afford  more  space  and  freedom  for  public 
traffic,  admits  of  no  question.  If  funds  cannot 
bo  raised  without  difficulty,  why  the  present 
structure  can  bo  widened,  and  a very  good 
design  has  been  submitted  to  that  end.  We  will 
eey  this,  that  if  it  is  ever  contemplated  to  puau 
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back  the  ebippiog  in  the  river  below  the  Custom 
House  and  construct  another  bridge  across  the 
Liffey  opposite  Beresford-place  (or  nearly  on  a 
line  with  Gardiner-street),  then  in  that  case  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present  Carlisle 
Bridge,  if  widened  properly  and  thoroughly,  and 
rendered  more  ornamental  than  it  is,  would 
answer  all  purposes. 

The  necessities  of  the  growing  northern 
district  of  Doblin,  even  though  that  growth  is 
slow,  will  yet  demand  the  conatrnction  of  a new 
bridge  to  span  the  Liffey,  beside  or  beyond  the 
Custom  House.  Let  this  subject  get  considera- 
tion ; for  onrselves,  we  have  given  it  some 
thonght,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  a 
bridge  further  down  the  river  will  only  be  a 
question  of  time. 

Now,  as  to  the  purification  of  the  Liffey,  this 
is  a matter  that  requires  instant  attention. 
Numerous  plans  have  been  submitted,  and  some 
soft  heads  have  gone  bewildered  inooLtact  with 
them.  At  low  water,  the  effluvium  arising  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  whole  extent  from  King’s 
Bridge  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  is  at  times  sickening 
and  intolerable.  Had  there  been  a public 
prosecutor  in  Dublin  his  duty  would  have  clearly 
been  to  take  immediate  action  against  the 
corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  citizens.  The  case  of  Anne  Lough- 
nam,  already  alluded  to  by  us,  would  not  have 
been  the  only  one,  and  it  would  not  have  remained 
for  that  poor  woman  to  exert  her  weak  power  to 
recover  damage  for  wilful  neglect,  by  which  a 
corporate  body  were  collectively  adjudged  as  the 
murdfrers  of  her  husband.  Along  the  lines  of 
the  Dublin  quays  at  the  present  hour  there  are 
many  poor  householders  suffering  from  the  effect 
of  a thick  pestilential  and  foul  malaria,  always 
arising  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  constantly 
fed  by  the  fecnlent  sewers  which  are  daily  pour- 
ing their  putrescence  in  liquid  and  solid  matter 
into  it  north  and  sonth. 

Any  system  of  purification  which  has  been 
proposed,  no  matter  how  short  it  might  fall  of 
the  required  ends,  wonld  be  a relief ; but  between 
the  advocates  on  one  side  in  favonr  of  their  own 
hobby  and  that  of  (heir  friends,  and  the  opponents 
on  the  other  side,  in  favonr  of  theirs,  the  Liffey  is 
seething  and  sinking  deeper  into  the  condition 
of  a chronic  cesspcol. 

It  is  difficult  for  serious  and  sober  sanitary 
riformers  to  dieense,  with  common  respect, 
some  of  the  plans  proposed  for  improving  the 
fonl  condition  of  the  Liffey.  One  or  two  propo- 
sals deserve  (xinsideration,  but  there  are  others 
which,  if  not  utterly  ridiculous,  are  at  least  of 
no  practical  nse.  To  put  up  sluice-gates  at 
the  arches  of  each  of  the  bridges  to  keep  np  a 
depth  of  water,  at  low  tide,  intended  to  drown 
the  smell,  while  preserving  the  accumulated 
filth  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  surely  nob  the 
way  to  purify  the  river.  Added  to  this,  this 
canal-like  lock  system  of  damming  up  and  dam- 
ming in  the  city  sewage  in  the  river,  wonld  only 
seemingly  stifle  one  evil  to  the  creation  here- 
after of  a much  greater  one. 

This  sluice-gate  barrier  system  would  also 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  river,  and  materially 
injure  its  even  navigable  continuity ; and  it  is 
much  to  be  deplortd  that  the  navigable  capa- 
city  of  the  river  upwards  is  not  and  has  never 
been  improved,  notwithstanding  that  plans 
were  submitted  several  times,  several  years 
since,  by  experienced  engineers. 

Paving  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a system  of 
inclined  planes,  to  give  the  mud  and  sewage  a 
downward  sweep  to  its  centre,  is  equally  an 
impracticable,  useless,  and  utopian  experiment. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  plan  could  not 
be  carried  out,  at  a great  expense  j but  we  do 
mean  to  say  that  if  carried  out,  it  would  be 
money  and  labour  thrown  away. 

Patting  aside  other  plans,  we  boldly  say  there 
is  no  salvation  for  Dublin  but  a thorough  system 
of  parallel  main  di-ainage  and  intercepting  sewers 
on  both  aides  of  the  river.  Until  the  river  is 
saved  from  city  sewage  pollution,  on  its  north 
and  south  banks,  there  can  be  no  proper  puri- 
fication of  the  Liffey.  The  treatment  of  the 
sewage  or  its  final  distribntion  is  another 
question  for  which  more  than  one  method  can  be 
adopted,  as  it  so  pleases  those  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  will  be  to  carry  it  out  with  profit  and 
advantage  to  the  city  and  the  country  at  large. 

The  Peddle  river,  rushing  ever,  and  emptying 
hourly  its  avalanches  of  solid  slime  into  the 
Liffey,  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  city,  is  a 
frightful  picture  to  contemplate.  What  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a century  since,  “ a mother  of  dead 
dogs,”  night  soil,  and  butcher-shambles  effal,  it 
is  still,  but  twice  multiplied  in  beastly  enormity. 


la  it  possible  that  the  corporate  authorities  of 
Dublin  can  pretend  to  an  ignorance  of  this 
frightful  cloaca  of  rolling  filth,  that  passes  but  a 
few  yards  off,  almost  under  their  very  noses, 
while  sitting  in  their  Town  Councils  ? The 
effluvium  of  the  Poddle  wriggles  np  through  the 
street  sewers,  and  the  malaria  of  the  Liffey  is 
daily  wafted  upParliament-street  to  the  City  Hall, 
acting  as  a due  monitor  and  an  avenger  of  cor- 
porate negligence  and  imbecility. 

North  and  south  of  the  city  there  are  districts 
that  never  see  the  light  of  a scavenger-cart,  and 
the  water-cart  is  only  reserved  for  fashionable 
quarters,  where  noses  are  not  composed  of  ple- 
beian india-rubber,  and  broadcloth  is  preferred 
to  corduroy.  When  the  cleansing  of  the  oily 
was  done  by  contract  a few  years  ago — at  a 
time,  wo  mean,  when  it  was  well  paid  for— it 
was  done  well  j but  if  it  be  true  that  the  corpo- 
ration does  it  now  on  more  economical  principles, 
on  the  old  Hibernian  principle  of  “Do  it  your- 
self  and  save  the  halfpenny,”  then  we  can  under- 
stand why  Grafion-street  and  Nassan-street  on 
wet  days  are  streets  of  a thousand  pools,  and 
why  Sackville-street  and  Britain-street  follow 
the  bad  suit. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Tue  generic  term,  “local  board,”  may  be 
taken  to  mean  any  town  authority,  whether  it 
be  a corporation  under  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act,  a Board  of  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners under  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  or  a 
local  Board  acting  under  the  authority  and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  previsions  of 
one  of  the  general  Acts.  These  bodies  are 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  for  short  terms  of 
years,  a portion  being  elected  annually,  to  carry 
on  the  public  business,  and  take  a general  charge 
of  the  public  welfare.  The  number  of  members 
of  a local  Board  does  not  bear  any  fixed  ratio  to 
tbe  number  of  inhabitants  of  a town,  but  is  fixed 
in  various  ways.  In  those  towns  which  are  in- 
corporated under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  there  is  a certain  number  appointed  for  each 
ward  or  division  of  the  town.  In  towns  not  in- 
corporated the  number  is  fixed  by  the  special 
Act,  or  by  tbe  general  Act,  which  may  have  been 
adopted,  so  that  in  some  small  coiporate  towns 
we  find  as  many  members  of  the  public  body  as 
there  are  in  some  otter  and  mneb  larger  towns, 
and  in  some  places  even  a greater  number.  An 
inconvenience,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  results 
from  this. 

There  are  two  methods  of  procedure,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  is  adopted  in  every  town. 
In  some  towns,  perhaps  in  the  greater  number, 
committees  are  appointed  from  the  general  body 
to  carry  on  special  parts  of  tbe  pirblic  bosiness, 
as,  for  instance,  the  care  of  tbe  highways  ; tbe 
drainage  5 tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings j the  waterworks  or  the  gasworks,  if  any  j 
the  improvements  of  the  town,  in  respect  of 
opening  np  new  thoronghfares  or  widening  and 
improving  existing  streets;  and  sometimes  for 
general  purposes  that  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  special  name  ; and  these  committees  report 
their  proceedings  from  time  to  time  to  tbe 
general  body,  who  meet  only  occasionally.  In 
other  towns  tbe  bosiness  is  done  by  the  whole 
body  (except  on  some  rare  occasions,  when  it 
may  be  convenient  to  appoint  a committee  for  a 
temporary  purpose),  who  meet  at  regular  inter- 
vals, generally  once  a month,  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  the  officers,  who  have  in  the  mean  time 
carried  out  what  instructions  they  may  have  re- 
ceived at  tbe  previous  Board  meetings,  and  done 
any  work  of  emergency.  The  work  of  tbe 
officers  is  thus  brought  prominently  under  tbe 
notice  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  if 
their  services  deserve  favoorable  recognition,  it 
is  widely  spread;  or,  otherwise,  so  are  their 
faults  ; which  is  in  either  case  an  advantage  to 
both  the  local  Board  and  its  officers. 

The  usual  staff  in  towns  of  moderate  size  con- 
sists of  a town  clerk  or  law  clerk;  an  engineer 
or  snrvejor  (the  terms  being  synonymons  in 
either  case,  and  only  variable  by  local  circum- 
stances)  ; a medical  officer  of  health  and  a sani- 
tary inspector,  each  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  required ; also  a treasurer,  and  a clerk  for 
the  general  purpose  of  accounts,  who,  in  small 
towns,  is  often  also  tbe  collector.  In  large  towns 
the  staff  is  more  elaborate. 

Now,  in  those  towns  where  the  system  of 
working  by  committees  is  adopted,  it  is  often 
found  that  a few  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are 
appointed,  presumably  because  of  their  superior 
knowledge  or  position,  upon  more  than  one  com- 
mittee ; and,  as  experience  has  shown  that  a 


committee  gets  through  its  bosinesa  with  more, 
satisfaction  when  the  number  of  members  is , 
limited  to  a few  than  when  it  consists  of  many, , 
this  system  necessarily  throws  out  of  actual  co- 
operation many  members  of  the  general  body,, 
who  only  know  what  is  going  on  from  the  reports 
of  the  committee,  made  from  time  to  time  at. 
long  intervals.  This  constitutes  tbe  incon- 
venienco  above  mentioned.  Committees  do  not 
report  their  whole  proceedings  to  the  Board, 
even  when  they  report  at  all  j but,  except  on 
sneh  occasions  as  require  them  first  to  procure 
the  sanction  of  the  general  body,  they  order 
works  to  be  done  on  their  own  antbority ; i 
and,  indeed,  unless  they  were  to  do  so,  the  busi-  j 
ness  could  not  be  carried  on  ; for  to  have  to  re-  \ 
port  all  their  proceedings  to  the  general  body 
before  anything  could  be  done  wonld  prove  so.i; 
combersome  as  to  be  impracticable.  Thus  many  ii 
members  of  local  boards  find  themselves  elected  u 
by  (heir  townsmen  to  take  part  in  carrying  on 
the  public  business  who  have  no  opportunity  to^; 
take  such  part.  The  consequence  is  ajealousym 
of  these  members  of  what  tbe  committees  may  > 
be  doing,  and  a disposition  to  carp  at,  and  findj 
fault  with,  whatever  may  be  doDe,withoab  calmly  li 
weighing  the  matter  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  I 
wrong,  whether  for  or  against  tbe  welfare  of  the  I 
town  ; and  if  this  were  all,  it  might  be  a small.! 
matter  ; but  in  cases  where  the  committees  ask- 
the  sanction  of  the  general  body  to  proposals 
that  they  may  have  agreed  to  recommend,  the! 
grumbling  of  these  non-contents  is  followed  byj 
adverse  votes,  which  often  prevent  tbe  carryingi 
out  of  real  improvements  that  would  prove  eco-j 
nomical  and  highly  advantageous  to  tbe  town— 
a result  of  the  exclusion  of  tbe  opponents  from] 
any  actual  co-operation  in  the  proposals.  Undepf 
this  system  an  injustice  is  done  to  the  officerSB 
by  confining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  theirli 
qualifications,  whether  for  or  against  tbemBelveB,|l 
to  a few  members  of  the  Board,  which  is  a dis-[j 
advantage  to  both  parties.  _ _ ' 

But  there  is  another  inconvenience  in  tbiajl 
eclectic  system.  The  outsiders,  beingjealons  oij| 
the  action  of  those  appointed  on  the  committees,^ 
agitate  the  question  among  themselves,  and  byr 
dint  of  opposition  to  everything  brought  forward^ 
so  disgust  some  of  those  elected,  that  they  be«ll 
come  careless,  at  the  next  nomination  of  com<|t 
mittee-men,  whether  they  are  appointed  or  not,.'( 
and  thus  they  open  a way  for  outsiders  to  be'’ 
appointed  in  their  stead.  These  new  men  bavejj 
all  the  bosiness  of  the  situation  to  learn ; arel 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  the  custom  and  tbel 
practice  of  former  committees ; and,  to  showjl 
some  justification  for  their  appointment,  proceedij 
to  want  everything  done  in  some  fanciful  andlj 
impracticable  way  of  their  own.  They  thus 
struct  the  proper  business  of  the  committee,  andU 
cause  some  of  its  members  to  refuse  to  attend 
get  into  difficulties,  which  their  want  of  know-B 
ledge  of  the  business  of  the  situation  preventaj 
their  getting  out  of ; and,  in  short,  make  a very 
undesirable  commotion  in  tbe  town.  This  they 
rather  like,  as  showing  to  their  townsmen,  who,’( 
indeed,  care  very  little  more  about  tbe  matter  1 
than  to  laugh  at  it,  that  they  have  done  some^;! 
thing,  however  unwise  it  may  have  been. 

Now  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  those  who  . 
are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  1 
Board  at  all  are  fit  to  be  appointed  on  commit-.^ 
tees;  and  if,  instead  of  picking  and  chcosingti 
(where  there  is,  after  all,  bnt  small  room  fori 
choice  amongst  the  members)  every  member  of 
the  Board  were  to  be  appointed,  whether  he  will' 
or  not,  on  several  committees  (if  the  committee 
system  is  to  be  adopted  at  all)  there  wonld  bei 
more  harmonious  action,  and  the  quarrels  andl 
waste  of  time  at  Board  meetings,  arising  froml 
the  jealousy  of  outsiders,  would  be  done  away 
.^ith— at  least,  so  far  as  they  are  ,doe  to  this 
cause.  It  requires  an  apprenticeship  to  carry: 
on  public  business  with  effect,  and  by  admitting 
the  novices  to  places  on  committees,  they  would; 
in  course  of  time  learn  their  own  deficiencies  and- 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  former  commits 
tees  may  have  bad  to  contend  with,  of  which- 
these  new  members  were  probably  wholly  igno< 
rant  while  they  were  outside  the  pale. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  say  so  much  against  an 
existing  state  of  things  without  suggestiug  ft 
more  complete  remedy,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
as  well  to  Bhj  that  expei’ience  seems  to  show  thati 
public  bodies  of  this  kind  should  act  in  a body 
except  for  temporary  purposes,  and  not  in 
detail  by  committees.  They  thus  all  be- 
come equally  responsible;  and  if  it  beiiksoma 
to  some  to  attend  so  often,  it  only  has  the  effect' 
of  weeding  out  those  who  bad  better  not  have 
been  elected  at  all ; and  if  a little  more  pressure; 


were  pot  upon  members  of  local  Boards  to  com. 
pel  their  attendance  at  meetings,  it  would  soon 
be  publicly  seen  who  are  the  fittest  persons  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  town.  And  that 
consideration  reduces  the  question  to  this  con- 
oIobioD,  that  a small  body  acting  together  and 
in  concert  is  much  more  effective  than  a nume- 
rous body,  to  some  only  of  whose  members  it  is  left 
to  do  the  business  of  the  whole.  And  if  that  be 
so,  then  the  number  of  members  of  the  local 
Boards  in  some  towns  requires  revision ; for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  some  the  number  is  so  large 
and  diepioportionate  to  the  business  to  be  done, 
that  one-half  of  them  are  in  the  others’  way. 

If  a system  of  working  by  committees  is  to  be 
continued,  there  should  be  this  provision  made 
compulsory — that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  be  reported  to  the  Board;  that 
is  to  say,  that  full  and  accurate  minutes  be  made 
of  the  transactions  of  the  committee  and  the 
minutes  read  at  the  Board  meetings.  Thus  the 
Board  would  become  acquainted  with  what  had 
been  brought  before  the  committee,  and  would 
see  how  it  had  been  dealt  with.  In  this  way 
committees  could  not,  as  they  often  do  now, 
quietly  shelve  propositions  made  to  them,  and 
which  never  see  the  light. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  owners  of 
small  house  property  and  speculating  builders 
are  eager  to  get  themselves  elected  to  local 
Boards  ; and  when  there  that  they  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  such  sanitary  measures  as 
would  require  them  to  make  outlay  of  money  on 
such  property,  and  to  prevent  bye-laws  being 
made  that  would  require  houses  to  be  built  iu 
such  a manner  as  to  insure  their  being  healthy 
dwolliug-places.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  improvements  in  towns  are  greatly 
prevented  by  snch  people ; and  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  provision  if  they  could  be  declared 
to  be  disqualified  for  election  to  local  Boards. 

Perhaps  the  Sanitary  Commission,  now  sitting, 
might  nob  consider  this  question  wholly  out  of 
their  province,  inasmuch  as  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  kcal  Boards  will 
be  tantamount  to  an  improvement  in  the  admini- 
stration of  all  sanitary  measures. 


POMPEII  AT  SYDENHAM. 

Pompeii,  that  wonderful  portion  of  the  antique 
vorld  preserved  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
nodern,  has  never  been  so  well  set  forth  for 
hose  who  remain  in  England  as  it  is  now  in 
he  Crystal  Palace.  Signor  Luzzati,  an  Italian 
irtibt,  by  means  of  photosculpture  and  glasses, 
las  reproduced,  with  marvellous  fidelity,  all  the 
Dost  important  parts  of  the  city  as  now  ex- 
joscd, — the  Forum,  the  street  of  tombs,  the 
/ilia  of  Diomedes,  the  house  excavated  in  1869, 
he  public  baths,  and  so  on.  To  these  succeed 
b number  of  views,  showing  assumed  restora- 
jons,  concerning  which  there  may  be  of  course 
liflerent  opinions ; and  then  some  scenes  of 
Pompeian  life,  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
uggesting  the  manner  in  which  the  city  was 
)uried  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  79,  and  a pano- 
■ama  of  the  city.  When  we  add  that  there  are 
ilso  models  iu  relief  of  some  of  the  houses, 
■eadeiswill  be  disposed  to  accept  the  assertion 
vith  which  we  commenced  these  observations. 
_At  present  an  extra  sbilliog  is  charged  for 
fiewiug  these  remarkable  illustrations,  and  any- 
vhere  else  it  would  not  be  thought  too  much. 
It  the  Crystal  Palace,  however,  people  get  so 
nuch  for  a shilling,  that  the  extra  charge  seems 
elatively  large,  and  we  are  very  much  disposed 
o think  that  if  it  were  reduced  to  half,  the 
'isitors  would  be  increased  fourfold  at  least. 


ENAMEL  PAINTING  ON  POECELAIN. 

The  production  of  fine  painticgs  on  porcelain 
s attended  with  so  mooh  costly  risk,  and  demands 
o much  traditional  knowledge,  that  the  art  has 
Jways  been  sparingly  practised.  In  England 
A the  present  lime  very  little  high-class  work 
B attempted.  The  colours  employed  are  affected 
ly  heateach  in  a peculiar  way, for  which  the  artist 
las  to  allow,  and  after  each  firing,  three  or  four 
ifciog  required,  the  picture  is  repainted,  so  that 
he  last  firing  may  leave  the  work  as  nearly  a 
epreseutation  of  the  original  as  possible. 

In  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt  has 
londuoted  foryears  past  an  establishment  for  the 
irodootion  of  such  works,  and  he  has  recently 
)pened  in  Bond-street  a dep66  for  the  sale  ol 
them.  The  specimens  there  certainly  include 
woiks  of  high  merit  and  deserve  attention,  as 


the  mere  mention  ef  some  of  the  subjects  will 
show.  Thus  we  find  “ The  Death  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon  before  Borne,”  after  Fauco- 
niere,  by  Meinelt;  “Albanese  Girl,”  after  Kiedel, 
by  Meinelt ; “ Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  after 
Rubens,  by  Zapf;  “Columbus  iu  Prison,”  after 
Wappers,  by  Zapf ; “ John  Hass  before  his 
Death,  at  Worms,”  after  Lessing,  by  Bauer  j 
“ Madonna,”  after  Murillo,  by  Eokardt;  “The 
Israelites  at  Babylon,”  after  Bendemann,  by 
F.  Schmidt;  “Titian’s  Daughter,”  after  Titian, 
by  Beetz ; “ Charles  IX.  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,” after  Wappers,  by  Vogtherr  ; “ Art 
and  Liberty,”  after  Gallait,  by  Kiesewetter; 
“Rembrandt  and  his  Wife,”  after  Rembrandt, 
by  Keisewetter.  The  largest  of  these  are  on 
plates  more  than  2 ft.  long,  and  moat  of  them 
are  executed  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 
Transcripts  of  fine  works  so  produced  cannot 
fade  or  decay,  and,  when  dirty,  may  bo  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water  without  fear  of  injury. 


PRESERVATION  OF  WANDSWORTH 
COMMON. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided  at  a large  and  influential  meeting  in  the 
Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
collection  of  funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  trying 
the  rights  of  the  public  to  the  enjojment  of  an 
uninterrnpted  range  over  one  of  the  few  open 
spaces  left  round  the  metropolis. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Cowper-Temple,  M.P. ; Prof.  Fawcett,  M.P. ; Mr. 
EykyD,M.P.;  Mr.  A.  Johnston, M.P. ; Mr.  Holmes, 
M.P. ; Mr.  E.  F.  Bnxton,  M.P. ; and  several 
members  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society. 
Letters  expressing  strong  sympathy  in  the  object 
of  the  meeting  were  read  from  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke, 
M.P.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  gave  a very  full  description  of 
the  varions  iuclosures  of  portions  of  the  common, 
from  the  commencement,  about  the  year  1836,  by 
the  Southampton  Railway  Company,  up  to  the 
present  time,  when  only  about  half  the  common 
remains,  and  that  is  being  continually  parcelled 
out  by  speculating  builders  and  others. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple  moved  the  first  resolution, 
“ That  the  preservation  of  Wandsworth-common 
as  an  open  space  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  London.”  He  observed  that  for  the 
preservation  of  common  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  there  must  be  combined  action  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  and  money  must  be  pro- 
vided for  ascertaining  and  defending  the  rights 
of  the  public,  whatever  those  rights  might  be. 
He  said  that  some  years  ago  there  was  a strong 
movement  towards  the  inclosure  of  waste  lands, 
and  their  conversion  for  agricnltural  purposes  ; 
and  this  was  very  well,  and  still  highly  desirable 
in  the  case  of  remote  districts  at  a distance 
from  populous  places ; but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  snch  places,  it  was  not  a national  benefit  but 
a national  misfortune  when  commons  were 
reduced  from  their  free  and  open  state  and  made 
into  private  property,— and  that  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  food  for  the  people,  bnt  of 
further  extending  the  dreary  waste  of  brick 
houses. 

Mr.  A.  Johnson,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
observed  that  very  probably  Lord  Spencer 
had  little  to  do  with  this  matter  of  enclosing 
the  common ; that  these  things  were  generally 
arranged  by  the  lawyers  aud  surveyors,  who 
took  what  they  called  a practical  view,  and  only 
made  it  their  business  to  get  all  they  could. 

Professor  Fawcett  moved  the  second  resolu- 
tion,  expressiEg  sympathy  with  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  secure  the  common  for  purposes 
of  recreation.  He  said  that  he  attributed  great 
importance  to  the  iudirect  as  well  as  to  the 
direct  efl’ects  of  the  movement  now  on  foot,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  be  a gratifying  proof  that 
the  public  feeling  has  been  aroused,  and  that 
henceforth  the  enclosure  of  commons  in  general 
would  be  watched  with  a narrow  and  scrutinising 
gaze,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  any  Govern- 
ment in  power,  that  if  they  show  the  same  in- 
difference to  such  questions  in  the  future  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  they  will  not  be 
doing  their  duty  to  the  public,  but  inflicting  on 
them  an  injury  which  no  time  can  repair. 

Mr.  Holmes,  M.P.,  moved  the  third  resolution, 
that  aubscripiions  be  collected  at  the  meeting 
and  elsewhere  in  the  City  of  London.  He  re- 
marked that  London  now  contained  nearly 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  a great  many  of  whom, 
coming  into  the  City  to  business  by  day,  re- 
turned to  the  vicinity  of  the  commons  to  live, 


and  it  was  necessary  to  pay  great  regard  to 
those  open  spaces  which  still  remained. 

Mr.  Ejkyn,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  litigation  might  bo  avoided, 
and  that  the  subscriptions  raised  might  be  spent 
in  beantifying  the  common. 

A sum  of  4001.  was  collected  in  the  room. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXCURSION  IN 
LINCOLN. 

We  may  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  on 
this  excursion  that  detailed  particulars  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Mr.  John  S.  Quiiter,  9, 
Conduit-street,  London.  Generally,  the  plan 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — On  Monday,  August 
the  22nd,  the  members  will  assemble  iu  Lincoln, 
and  in  the  afternoon  an  address  will  bo  given  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  when  he 
will  direct  attention  to  the  principal  object 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  best  means  of  studying 
them,  after  which  a general  survey  of  the 
cathedral  will  be  made.  Tuesday  will  be  spent 
in  the  cathedral  and  inspecting  other  buildings 
in  Lincoln.  On  Wednesday  an  excursion  will  be 
made  along  a very  interesting  line  of  churches 
lying  between  Lincoln  and  Grantham.  On 
Thursday  another  will  be  made  to  Sleaford  and 
the  neighbourhood.  On  Friday,  after  a visit  to 
Boston,  the  party  will  proceed  to  Spalding,  and, 
returning,  visit  a series  of  ohurches  between  the 
two  towns.  And  Saturday  will  be  occupied  with 
a visit  to  Peterborough  Cathedral,  completing 
the  sketches,  comparing  notes,  and  terminating 
the  excursion.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  expenses  within  the  smallest 
limits  : exclusive  of  railway  fai-es,  not  yet  settled, 
they  will  probably  not  exceed  31. 


TREES  IN  PARK  AND  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

Seeing  the  floral  perfection  of  the  Park  bor- 
ders, and  the  long  flower-walk,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
concile the  mind  to  the  utter  neglect  of  tho 
stately  trees  in  the  Park,  and  of  the  over- 
crowded and  wasted  condition  of  those  in  the 
Gardens.  Long  since  it  was  shown  in  the 
Builder  that  the  old  foresters  in  the  latter  were 
suffering  and  decaying  from  too  close  propin- 
quity ; many  there  are  standing  only  3 ft.,  4 ft., 
and  5 ft.  apart,  with  bare  poles  for  20  ft.  or 
30  ft.,  the  branches  interlaoing,  and  annually 
crippling  and  deforming  each  other. 

For  efl'eot,  forest  trees  ought  to  have  a wide 
range;  and  in  rows,  where  so  planted,  ought  to 
be  at  least  30  ft.  apart ; and  the  opposing  range, 
if  such  there  he,  should  be  planted  in  alterna- 
tion. Now,  there  are  several  vista  ranges  which 
stand  at  tolerably  fair  distance,  and  seem  to 
flourish  in  the  wilderness ; but  the  principal 
extent  of  the  Gardens  is  occupied  by  high, 
olosely-packed  trees  without  garniture,  germi- 
nating only  at  the  top.  If  the  weakest  and 
least  promising  of  these  were  thinned  out — say 
one  in  four, — the  surviving  standardsu-ouZd  spread 
Old  and  become  healthy,  and  then  the  groves  might 
be  more  frequently  resorted  to  as  a cheering 
promenade  or  sylvan  refuge  in  hot  weather. 

Now,  as  to  Hyde  Park,  where  the  arborage  is 
more  graceful,  and  where,  being  less  packed 
together,  sylvan  grace  is,  in  some  degree,  better 
maintained,  a grievous  mistake  has  been  lately 
committed,  in  Ailing  in  the  intervals  with  waste 
earth  or  mould  round  the  stems,  to  a depth 
varying  from  1 ft.  to  6 ft.,  thus  burying  the 
root-collar  of  the  tree,  and  assuring  its,  perhaps 
tardy,  but  certain  decay. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  thought  expedient  to 
raise  the  surface,  there  ought  to  be  a circle  of 
large  loose  stones,  or  blocks,  placed  around  the 
stem,  in  order  to  secure  free  access  of  air  and 
moisture,  so  as  not  to  choke  the  respiratory 
glands  of  the  tree. 

A view  of  the  park  borders,  where  the  surface 
has  been  thus  heaped  oat,  will  discover  at  least 
ten  trees  wholly  defunct,  and  a score  more  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decline ; and  now  that  these 
open  spaces  have  become,  since  their  ornamen- 
tation, the  resort  of  increasing  numbers,  a little 
care  devoted  by  a competent  arborist  would 
amply  repay  the  CommissioEers,  who  have 
already  done  so  much  to  gratify  taste  and  to 
improve  the  health  of  sojourners  in  London, 

As  the  metropolis  extends,  every  tree  and 
shrub  in  open  park  increases  in  value ; and  if, 
as  in  gardening,  the  vigour  of  plants  is  secured 
by  thinning  out;  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  our 
old  foresters  may,  by  the  same  treatment,  be 
, indued  with  restored  vigour. 
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TEE  SERPENTINE. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  has  determined  on 
removing,  instead  of  covering  over,  the  mud  in 
the  Serpeclino.  When  the  intention  of  covering 
it  up  and  the  great  objection  to  this  course 
were  first  pointed  out  in  our  pages,  the 
importaoce  of  the  advice  was  recognised  by  but 
few,  and  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  was 
denied  iu  several  quarters.  Gradually,  however, 
the  correctness  of  the  information  and  wisdom 
of  the  advice  became  recognised,  and  will  now 
be  acted  on.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  con- 
siderations of  expense  will  be  allowed  to  prevail 
against  the  desirability  of  lessening  the  depth  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  render  the  Serpentine  a safe 
bathing-place.  Its  importance  to  the  metropolis 
in  this  respect  would  justify  any  reasonable  and 
well-applied  expenditure.  As  a medium  step, 
might  not  the  sonthern  half,  say,  of  the  bed  be 
raised,  bnoys  or  other  indicators  marking  out 
where  the  extra  depth  would  be  found  ? We  have 
for  BO  many  years  on  and  off  pointed  to  the  evil 
conditions  existing  at  the  Serpentine,  and  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  that  we  cannot 
quietly  let  the  opportunity  be  lost  for  making  a 
thoroughly  good  job  of  it. 


ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

ArrOINTilENT  OF  JUDGES  IN  ART. 

The  Royp.l  Academy  has  named  the  following 
gentlemen  to  act  as  judges  for  admitting  works 
of  art  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1S71 : — 
ilr.  Elmore  for  painting,  Hr.  Calder  Marshall 
for  sculpture,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  for  architec- 
ture. The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
has  named  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt ; and  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Mr.  Clint.  Other  nominations 
have  to  be  made.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  Section  D (Specimens  and  Illue- 
trations  of  Modes  of  Teaching  Fino  Art,  Music, 
Natural  History,  and  Physical  Science),  ic  was 
resolved  that  the  committee  be  divided  into  four 
Eub-scctions.  The  following  were  named  for  the 
sub-section  Fine  Art : — John  Bell  j E.  J.  Bcehra  ; 
n.  A.  Bowler;  F.  S.  Cary;  I.  Gerstenberg ; 
Solomon  Hart,  R.A.;  F.  Leighton,  RA.;  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  bart. ; J.  E.  Millais,  R.A  ; R. 
Redgrave,  R.A.;  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (Sir  Francis  Grant)  ; Sir  M.  Ligby 
Wyatt ; Arebbiehop  of  York  : Secretaries,  II.  A. 
Bowler;  and  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. 


FALL  OF  A CORNICE  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

A CORNICE  accident  has  occurred  at  a large 
square  block  of  new  buildings  now  being  erected 
in  Gallowgate,  Newcastle-upou-Tyne,  opposite 
the  end  of  Darn  Creek,  resulting  in  tho  death  of 
a man  and  serious  injury  of  a boy.  The  building 
is  being  erected  for  Mr.  John  Christie,  printer 
and  stationer,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Alfred  Swan, 
architect,  Newcastle,  and  consists  of  a number 
of  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  warehouses 
and  offices  above.  It  is  of  considerable  height, 
being  four  stories  above  the  cellar  floor.  The 
walls,  which  are  about  1 ft.  in  thickness,  are 
built  of  bricks,  and  ornamented  with  heavy  stone 
facings.  The  walls  were  carried  np  to  their 
entire  height,  and  the  cornice  placed  along  the 
front.  It  was  composed  of  two  layers  of  fire- 
biickg,  one  projecting  over  the  other,  and  capped 
with  a flat  table  of  stone,  which  was  1 ft.  74  in. 
in  depth.  This  stone  prcjected  from  the  main 
wall  nearly  1 ft.  2 in,,  so  that  there  could  only  be 
about  6 in.  built  into  tho  wall.  Above  the  stono 
was  built  a slightly  overlapping  fringe  of  brick- 
work, which  caused  the  projection  to  be  still 
larger.  The  workmen  in  putting  it  up  aro  said 
to  have  expressed  great  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  having  the  stone  to  prcject  so  much  without 
properly  securing  it  in  the  wall.  When  the 
crash  came  the  men  engaged  on  the  building 
alnioet  immediately  missed  one  of  their  com- 
rades, a bricklayer,  who  was  known  to  have  been 
engaged  by  bimself  at  the  top  of  the  front 
scaffolding  just  before  the  accident  occurred.  A 
search  was  at  once  made  for  him  amongst  the 
rubbish,  and  after  some  of  the  heavy  stones  had 
been  removed  he  was  found  dead  beneath  a heap 
of  broken  stones  and  bricks,  with  huge  splinters 
of  wood  forced  into  portions  of  his  body,  and  his 
head  smashed  in  u frightful  manner,  with  the 
brain  protruding.  Almost  simultaneously  it  was 
discovered  that  a little  buy,  who  hud  been 
passing  at  the  time,  was  suffering  from  a broken 
leg,  Laving  been  knocked  down  by  a piece  of 
wood  from  the  scaffolding,  which  was  broken  up 


along  tho  entire  face  of  the  building.  An  outcry 
was  raised  when  it  became  known  that  the 
accident  had  occurred  from  what  was  considered 
the  faulty  constructiou  of  the  building.  There 
is  no  contractor  for  the  work,  it  seems,  the  work- 
men being  engaged  by  the  week  under  aforemau, 
who  receives  his  instructions  from  the  printer  and 
stationer  for  whom  the  building  is  being  ereotod, 
P.nd  who  also  pureba-es  the  materials  required. 


AN  IMPERISHABLE  HOTHOUSE. 

Fbom  the  recently-published  list  of  patents 
it  appears  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres  baa  secured 
“ Improvements  iu  the  Construction  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Horticultural  and  other  Buildings, 
or  Erections,  or  Structures,  and  in  the  means 
and  appliances  for  heating  the  same.”  These 
consist  of  roofs  formed  without  sashes,  sash- 
bars,  putty,  or  paint,  or  any  woodwork  outside, 
and  consequently  no  painting  will  at  any  time 
be  required.  Secondly,  Mr.  Ayres  forms  his 
floors,  plant-stages,  and  side  or  partition  walls 
in  slabs  of  cement  concrete,  strengthened  in  a 
peculiar  manner  so  as  to  bear  any  amount  of 
pressure  that  may  be  placed  upon  them ; and 
yet  admit  of  being  perforated  for  the  air  to  cir- 
culate through  them,  panelled  to  hold  water  for 
evaporation,  or  the  pots  to  stand  in,  or  per- 
forated and  panelled.  These  slabs,  it  is  said, 
can  bo  manufactured  of  any  required  strength, 
and,  consequently,  are  suitable  for  fire-proof 
floors,  partition-walls,  tabling,  or  shelving  for 
shop,  office,  or  warehouse  fittings,  or  for  any 
situations  where  slate  or  marble  slabs  have 
hitherto  been  used,  with  the  advantage  that  they 
can  bo  manufactured  of  any  size,  and  in  the  place 
where  they  are  required  to  be  used  ; left  rough 
for  ordinary  use;  or  be  finished  plain  or  in 
colours  with  the  face  of  polished  marble. 
Thirdly,  Mr.  Ayres  introduces  a new  system  of 
heating,  dispensing  with  plunging  or  fermenting 
material  for  bottom  beat,  and  snbatitutes  a 
system  by  which  a stream  of  air,  moist  or  dry, 
is  constantly  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  containing  the  roots  of  tho  plant  as  well 
as  around  the  sides  of  the  pot.  For  glazing, 
Mr.  Ayres  uses  flat  glass  of  great  strength  and 
quality,  jointed  with  transparent  cement,  or  he 
may  use  glass  turned  up  at  the  sides,  or  any 
other  form  of  bent  glass  that  be  may  find  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  bis  invention.  The 
alleged  advantages  are, — economy  in  first  con- 
struction, portability  (when  desired),  and  when 
manufactured  in  iron  galvanised,  a house  so 
imperishablo  as  to  wear  for  a lifetime  without 
further  cost. 


WATERWORKS. 

Foe  the  Ashford  waterworks  two  wells  have 
been  sunk  at  Henwood,  about  100  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  'other,  the  upper  well  being 
22  ft.  6 in.  deep,  and  the  lower  well  18  ft.  6 in. 
deep.  These  wells  Mr.  Hoad,  of  Worthing, 
engineer,  has  connected  by  a syphon  apparatus, 
with  strong  6 in.  cast-iron  pipes,  so  that  the 
water  in  the  upper  well  flows  into  the  lower  as 
fast  as  the  latter  is  taken  out,  the  two  always 
standing  at  the  same  level.  From  the  lower 
well  the  descent  is  not  steep  enough  for  the 
water  to  flow  by  gravitation  down  to  the  mill, 
and  Mr.  Hoad  is  carrying  it  there  by  another  of 
his  syphons  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  be- 
tween the  two  wells,  and  laid  at  a depth  from 

9 ft.  to  11  ft.  6 in.  The  two  wells  aro  supplied 
by  two  springs  of  considerable  power,  and  quite 
independent  of  each  other.  Mr.  Hoad  has 
pumped  out  140,000  gallons  in  ten  hours ; and 
expects  300,000  gallons  per  day.  The  water  has 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Bateman,  the  engineer,  who  designed  the 
Witcombe  reservoir  works  for  the  Gloucester 
water  supply,  has  written  to  the  authorities 
saying,  that  he  is  at  a loss  to  know  upon  what 
principle  to  charge  for  his  labour,  but  saying 
that  in  larger  works  he  usually  receives  from 
7*  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and 
that  he  proposes  in  this  instance  to  charge 

10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  ontlay  ofnearly  11,0001., 
thus  making  his,  bill,  with  1291.  8e.  lOd.  for 
travelling  expenses,  amount  in  the  whole  to 
1,2291.  8s.  lOd.  This  amount  seems  to  have 
astonished  themeu-ibers  of  the  Board,  and  it  was 
resolved,  after  a conversation,  that  the  question 
should  be  put  aside  for  discussion  in  committee. 
A question  also  arose  as  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Raloh  (t  Scott,  They  bad  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  5501.  as  a aecnrity  for 
tho  maintenance  of  the  works  for  ono  year. 


They  now  wrote  that,  needing  money  for  carry- 
ing on  another  contract,  they  would  be  glad  if 
the  corporation  would  let  them  have  2501.  of  the 
seonrity  money.  It  was  said  that  they  had  lost- 
money  by  the  contract,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  be  so  far  obliged.  But  others  opposed 
any  departure  from  the  contract,  and  ultimately 
the  application  was  refused. 


A NEW  OMNIBUS. 

A Melbourne  correspondent,  in  giving  ue  am 
account  of  a new  sort  of  street  conveyance,, 
says  : — The  scheme  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  here;  and  I have  thought  that  you  1 
might  like  to  publish  it  in  yonr  very  nseful  'I 
journal,  which  has  a large  circulation  in  these  I 
Australasian  colonies.  The  plan  will  bo  patented-  j 
both  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  i 
The  great  principle  involved  is  the  carriage  of  I 
the  load  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  new 
style  of  conveyance  has  been  recently  patented 
by  Mr.  Dyer.  Instead  of  the  Passengers  being 
inside  the  vehicle,  as  at  present,  they  are  all 
outside  of  it.  There  is  no  close  box  into  which- 
twelve  human  beings  aro  stuffed  to  inbale  each 
other’s  expirations  and  exhalations.  There  is 
no  crushing  np  for  a seat,  or  putting  seven  in  a 
space  intended  for  six,  and  not  too  large  for 
five.  All  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  placing 
tho  passengers  back  to  back,  instead  of  face  to 
face.  The  new  omnibus  has  only  one  hind- 
wheel,  instead  of  two;  and  this  one  wheel, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  does  tho 
work  of  the  two  now  used.  A light  and  elegant 
roof  covers  the  two  rows  of  seats,  and  reacbes- 
down  in  front  far  enough  to  shelter  the  passengers 
from  rain  or  sun,  but  not  far  enough  to  obstruct 
their  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in- 
which  they  are  going.  There  are  aprons  also 
which  draw  up  from  the  footboard,  as  a protec- 
tion in  wet  weather.  The  vehicle  is  therefore 
much  lower  than  tho  present  omnibus,  being 
only  about  8 fc.  in  height.  A passenger  steps  in 
and  out  at  one  effort  from  the  street  into  his  or 
her  own  separate  place  or  division.  The  large 
wheel  at  the  back  is  quite  concealed,  and  re- 
volves  in  a closed  case  or  sheath,  some  12  in.  in. 
width.  The  seats  being  on  two  sides  and  the 
end,  and  being  comfortably  padded  at  the  back  | 
and  cushioned,  the  vehicle  will  somewhat  re-  ) 
semble  that  piece  of  furniture  known  as  an  1 
ottoman,  with  arms  to  it  and  a roof  overhead.  ( 
There  will  be  an  immense  economy  in  construe-  t 
tion,  as  there  are  no  doors,  no  glazing,  no  paint-  ) 
ing  of  sides,  no  iuternal  panelling,  and  only  i 
three  wheels,  instead  of  four.  The  draught  on  i 
tho  horses  will  be  much  lighter,  as  the  friction  i 
will  be  diminished  by  one-fonrtb,  at  least.  In  i 
addition  to  this,  it  is  known  that  a wheel  of  'I 
large  diameter  is  much  easier  to  diaw  than  one  : 
of  small,  so  that  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  the-  • 
draught  will  be  very  largely  lessened.  The  ! 
weight  of  the  vehicle  will  not'  be  more  than  two-  \ 
thirds  of  the  present  one,  and  the  cost  also.  The  1 
vehicle,  nevertheless,  is  not  adapted  for  bad  -i 
weather. 


SARNESFIELD  CHURCH.  ! 

John  Abell. 

Sarnesfield  Church  has  been  restoreiJ''  '!. 
and  repaired.  The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
to  remove  the  modern  lath  and  plaster  flat  :l 
ceilings  and  whitewash,  &c.,  throngbout ; to  rake  ;i 
out  and  point  the  stonework  ; to  take  down  and  1 
rebnild  the  shattered  south  wall  of  the  sacristy,  ,( 
and  insert  therein  a two-light  window,  three  i 
characteristic  windows  in  the  nave,  a geometrie  j 
three-light  east  window,  and  a trefoil-headed  ll 
small  window  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  ,1 
with  credence  and  piscina  formed  under  the 
same.  An  archway  is  opened  out  between  the  ;l 
nave  and  tower,  giving  increased  effect  as  well  k 
as  accommodation.  The  font  has  been  removed 
and  refixed  on  a new  platform  and  base  by  the  . 
south  door,  and  the  gables  throughout  have  been  ;* 
surmounted  with  stone  copings,  with  appropriate  : 
crcBses  at  their  apex.  The  pulpit,  at  the  north  -i 
angle  of  the  nave,  is  executed  in  Painswick  i- 
atone,  with  marble  inlaid  emblematical  medal-  - 
lions,  and  has  a carved  alabaster  cornice.  The  . 
reredoB  is  of  Painswick  stone,  with  carved  en-  • 
riched  cornice,  and  is  fitted  with  marble  emble- 
matic inlays  and  cross.  The  nave,  the  aisle,  ; 
sacristy,  and  porch  are  paved  partly  with  stone,  ■- 
relieved  with  Lugwardine  tiles  of  three  colours ; ' 
the  chancel  and  sacrarium,  gradually  elevated  to 
the  height  of  five  steps,  are  also  paved  with  I 
encaustic  tiles  from  the  Lugwardine  works.  The 
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seating  in  the  nave  and  stalls  in  the  chancel  is 
£zcd  on  raised  platforms,  with  ventilating  gra- 
tings under,  arranged  with  easy  slopes.  The 
material  used  for  these  and  the  tower  screen  is 
pitch  pine  varnished.  The  roofs  externally  are 
i<30vered  with  Broseley  tiling,  ridged  with  a spe- 
I cially  made  burnt  clay  red  creating.  The  apex 
'.of  the  porch  is  finished  with  a cross  of  the  same 
material.  The  tower  is  similarly  ooveied.  The 
1 windows  are  filled  with  two  tints  of  antique 
|<!athedral  quarry  glazing,  relieved  with  blue  and 
rnby  border  ; in  the  east  and  credence  window 
[portions  of  subjects  in  ancient  glass  are  pre- 
served and  re-adapted.  The  whole  building  is  , 
I heated  by  a close  fire-grate  fixed  in  the  sacristy, 

I from  which  communicate  floes  down  each  pas- 
|«age,  fed  by  fire  and  draft  holes,  covered  with 
I iron  lids.  The  expenditure  has  amounted  to 
1-520?.,  exclusive  of  about  301.  for  necessary  fit- 
I tings,  &o.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
j^ohn  Walker,  of  Hereford,  builder,  in  accord- 
i ance  with  drawings  and  specifications  prepared 
[by  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
|<3eorge  Cowley  Haddon,  of  Hereford  and  Great 
[Malvern,  architect. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  tombstone  of 
I John  Abell,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the 
Market-houses  of  Hereford,  Leominster,  Kington, 
Brecon,  and  Weobley,  who  died  in  the  year  1694, 
aged  97.  The  stone  displays  his  effigies,  kneel- 
ing with  those  of  bis  two  wives,  and  the  emblems 
of  his  profession,  the  rule,  the  compass,  and  the 
square.  It  was  designed  and  sculptured  by  him- 
self: the  epitaph  was  also  of  bis  own  compo- 
-fiition,  and  runs  thus — 

" Ibia  craggy  stone  a covering 
(is  for  an  arcbilcct's  bed) 

That  lofty  building  raib’d  Ligh 
(yet  now  lays  low  his  bead) 

Ilia  line  and  rule  bo  death  con 
(eludes,  are  locked  up  in  stone) 

Build  they  who  list  or  they  «ho 
(wist,  for  he  can  build  no  more) 

Bia  bouse  of  clay  could  bold  no  longer. 

May  Heaven’s  joy  frame  him  a stronger. 

In  memory  of  John  Abell  (Architeot) 

•who  died  in  the  year  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age 
Vive  ut  viva$  in  vitam  attmim.” 

“Restored  hy  subscription  in  the  year  1 858.” 

The  tomb,  which  stands  on  the  right-hand 
Iside  of  the  porch  (on  the  left-hand  of  Iho  visitor 
'on  entering),  is  ofa  very  plain  and  unpretending 
jappearance,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  dust 
I that  reposes  below,  considering  the  estimation 
[in  which  Abell,  in  his  day,  was  held  as  an  arebi- 
itect.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  erection  of  rough 
I masonry,  on  which  is  imposed  the  “craggy 
Istono  ” referred  to.  The  sculpturings  consist  of 
Ivery  rude  figures,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
jeee  in  the  earliest  Norman  examples. 


CHUECHES  NEAE  LONDON. 

St.  Barnahaa’s  Church,  Qrove-voad,  Bethnal- 
■green. — This  church,  consecrated  on  tho  2nd 
inst.,  consists  of  nave  (56  ft.  high  to  the  ridge), 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north,  and  spacious 
baptistery  on  the  south  side  ; but  the  Orientation 
is  not  strictly  correct,  the  site  not  permitting  it. 
There  is  an  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  but  the  principal  one  is  under 
the  tower,  which  stands  out  from  the  church  at 
the  south-west  angle,  and  forms  wiib  the 
spire  a prominent  feature  at  the  junction  of 
Esmond  and  Grove  roads.  The  style  is  Decorated, 
freely  treated,  and  the  materials  brick  and 
stone,  the  interior  being  ornamented  with 
coloured  bricks.  The  church,  which  seats  about 
flOO,  and  cost  under  4,000?.,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wigginton,  architect. 

Christ  Church,  South  Hackney. — The  fonnda- 
tiou-atone  of  this  church  will  be  laid  by  Lord 
■George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  on  the  6th  proximo. 
Tho  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Axford 
& Whillier  at  4,875?.,  under  Mr.  Wigginton,  as 
architect. 

St.  Luke's,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Dept- 
ford.— On  Tuesday  last,  the  foundation-stone  of 
this  church  was  laid,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  on  a 
[site  presented  by  that  gentleman,  in  Evelyn- 
streeb,  Lower-road,  Deptford.  The  Bishop  oi 
Kochester,  attended  by  many  of  tho  local  clergy, 
assisted.  The  church  is  of  thirteenth-century 
architecture  in  style,  and  is  to  be  bnilt  of  Kentish 
rag  stone ; Bath  stone  is  used  for  the  worked 
portions.  A square  tower,  without  spire,  crosses 
I the  chaivoel,  which  abuts  upon  the  road,  with  a 
: circular  a.pae.  The  colour,  exteriorly,  is  sought 
I to  be  relieved  by  narrow  tile-banda  at  irregular 
i iutervals.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  1,000 
r persons  j and  the  contract,  including  all  fittings, 
I has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  ol 


fslingtoD,  at  5,287?.  Mr,  Thomas  Henry  Watson 
is  the  architect. 

St.  Benet's  New  Church,  Stepney.— Ihe  ar- 
rangements for  tho  re.erection  of  the  demo- 
lished City  Church  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch- 
street.  Lave  now  been  completed  with  the  Eccle- 
siastioal  Commissioners.  The  commissioners 
have  been  enabled  to  provide  out  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  site  and  fabric  of  the 
old  church  a permaueub  endowment  of  300?.  per 
annum  for  tho  new  benefice,  and  a sum  of  6,000?. 
for  building  the  new  church.  The  order  in  council 
which  authorised  the  removal  of  St.  Benet’s  bad 
directed  that  the  church  should  be  re-erected  in 
Stepney,  and  a site  purchased  by  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon's  Fund  has  been  presented  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mile-end-road,  in  the  north  ward 
of  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old-town,  between  the 
almshouses  of  Bancroft’s  Hospital  and  the  Jewish 
burial-ground,  and  within  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict or  new  parish  of  Trinity,  Stepney.  The 
Ecclesiastical . Commissioners  have  given  in- 
structions to  their  architect,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
for  the  immediate  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
new  church.  St.  Benet’s,  Stepney,  will  be  the 
first  church  re-erected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Union  of  Benefices  Act. 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  So^ith  Lamheth. — On  the 
13th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  conse- 
crated  the  new  church  of  St.  Philip,  in  Queen’s- 
road,  South  Lambeth,  near  the  York-road  station, 
at  Battersea  Park.  It  is  a handsome  structure 
in  the  Decorated  style,  with  tower,  and  is  fitted 
with  stained-glass  windows  throughout.  The 
entire  expense  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Flower, 
of  Furze  Down,  Tooting-common,  the  patron  of 
the  new  chuich.  Mr.  James  T.  Knowles,  jun., 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Coils  & Sons 
were,  we  believe,  the  bnilders.  The  cost  of  the 
church  has  been  about  12,000?.  We  may  be  able 
to  give  some  more  detailed  particulars  hereafter. 


COLSTON  MEMOETAL  WINDOW, 
EEDCLIFF  CnUECH. 

The  window  which  has  been  erecteJ  by  sub- 
toription  in  the  north  transept  of  Eedcliff 
Church,  Bristol,  in  memory  of  the  philanthropist 
Eilward  Colston,  is  intended  generally  to  illus- 
trate works  of  mercy,  as  Laving  a direct  bearing 
on  the  benevolent  character  of  Colston.  The 
window  is  of  considerable  height.  The  top  and 
bottom  tiers  are  entirely  devoted  to  works  of 
mercy,  viz. : — top  tier,  “ Eeceiving  the  Stranger,” 
“ Visiting  the  Prison,”  “ Teaching  the  Ignorant,” 
“Leading  the  Blind;”  bottom  tier,  “Feeding 
the  Hungry,”  “ Giving  Drink  to  the  Thirsty,” 
“Clothing  tho  Naked,”  “Visiting  the  Sick;” 
while  the  centre  tier  represents  the  parable  of 
the  " Good  Samaritan.”  In  the  larger  tracery 
openings  are  introduced  angels;  and  in  the 
smaller  openings,  ornaments  only ; while  the 
arms  cf  Colston  ore  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
left-band  light  in  the  lower  tier  of  lights.  It  is 
iuacribed,  “ Go  and  do  tbou  likewise,”  on  the 
left-hand  side;  and  along  the  bottom,  “In 
memory  of  Edward  Colston.  Erected  by  sub- 
scription, A.D.  1870.” 

The  memorial  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  who  in  other  parts  of  the  church  also 
have  set  np  some  of  their  best  work. 


PBESCOT  POLICE-STATION. 

The  new  county  police-offices  and  court-room 
for  the  district  of  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  July,  The  building  is  of  gray  brick,  with  red 
and  white  Woolton  stone  drejsings,  and  is  de- 
corated to  a small  extent  with  coloured  brick- 
work. The  central  portion  is  flanked  with  two 
circular  turret  pinnacles  on  square  corbelled 
bases,  and  a machicolated  parapet  surmounts 
the  whole  front.  The  court-room  is  40  ft.  by 
34  ft.,  with  splayed  ceiling,  half-open  timbered. 
In  the  rear  is  a second  and  snioller  combined 
court  and  magistrates’  room.  The  accommo- 
dation comprises  houses  for  a married  sergeant 
and  constable  ; sleeping-rooms  and  dey-.rooms 
for  four  single  constables  ; bath-room,  and  lava- 
tory; large  police-office,  and  offices  for  the  su- 
perintendent; room  for  testing  weights  and 
measnres  ; stable  and  coach-house ; and  four 
prisoners’  cells,  ventilated  by  separate  shafts, 
and  heated  by  bet  water.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Eeade  & Goodison,  of  Liverpool ; and 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Jones  & Sou,  of  the 
same  town.  The  total  cost,  including  land,  will 
not  exceed  3,400?. 


EOYAL  AECHITECTUEAL  MUSEUM, 
WESTMINSTEE. 

The  council  wish  the  members  of  the  museum 
to  understand  that  it  is  cow  open  free  to  them 
on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  (the  vacation  months  of  August  and 
September  excepted),  but  that  as  the  arrange- 
ment entails  considerable  expense  in  lighting, 
&c.,  its  continuance  will  depend  on  the  numbers 
attending.  It  is  open  to  non-subecribers  at  a 
charge  of  6d.  each  evening.  The  next  session 
of  the  architectural  art  classes  will  commence  in 
October.  The  council  desire  to  form  a small 
library  at  the  museum,  for  the  use  of  art-students 
and  art-workmen  studying  there,  and  they  have 
published  a list  of  desirable  books  to  suggest  to 
friends  what  are  wanted. 


ST.  PAUL’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  girls’  school  was 
laid  on  the  14th  inst.  The  site  on  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  consists  of  a plot  of 
land  on  ihe  south  side  of  Park-road,  with  a 
frontage  of  50  ft.  and  a depth  of  223  ft.  The 
plan  adopted  consists  of  a school-room,  45  ft.  3iu. 
by  20  ft.,  with  a return  at  the  southern  end  of 
31  ft.  6in.  by  18  ft.  In  addition,  a class-room  is 
provided,  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  A porch,  12  ft.  by  8 ft., 
with  lavatory,  will  be  provided,  together  with 
separate  coal-cellar,  ash-pit,  and  water-closets, 
with  an  ample  playground  in  the  rear.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  school  there  will  be  erected  a 
residence  for  the  mistress.  The  exterior  is  de- 
signed in  the  Gothic  style,  to  accord  with  the 
church  and  parsonage,  and  will  be  erected  in 
sound  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings,  and  re- 
lieved by  red  brick  bands  and  arches.  The  front 
window,  of  Bath  stone,  will  be  of  four  lights, 
with  traoeried  head  and  mullions,  and  relieving 
arch  over.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by 
Mr.  James  Liuzell,  for  the  sum  of  976?.  123.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  James,  of  London,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  competition  with  five  or 
six  others,  principally  on  account  of  its  over- 
coming tho  difficulties  of  the  site. 


DWELLINGS  FOE  FABM  LABOUEEKS, 
WILTSHIEE. 

We  learn  that  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbnry  is 
about  to  remodel  a large  number  of  dwellings 
on  his  estates  at  Savernake,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
plans  will  be  on  various  models.  Each  cottage 
will  contain  a living-room,  scnlleiy,  and  three 
bedrooms,  with  entrance-porch,  pantry,  wood- 
house,  piggery,  privy,  cesspit,  and  ashpit.  Each 
dwelling  will  have  a hard  and  soft  water  supply, 
with  washing-copper,  pump,  sink,  and  a fire-clay 
baking  oven  of  an  improved  description.  The 
living-rooms  will  be  fitted  with  ranges,  having 
ovens,  and  the  bedrooms  will  have  small  cottage 
grates.  Some  of  the  cottages  will  have  all  their 
sleeping-rooms  on  the  chamber-floor;  while  ia 
others,  one  of  the  bedrooms  will  be  arranged  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  cottages  will  be  built  of 
a local  red  brick,  made  on  bis  lordship’s  estates, 
relieved  with  dark  grey  bricks.  The  roofs  will 
be  covered  with  Staflbrdshire  or  Bridgwater 
tiles  in  bands  and  , courses,  finished  with  an 
ornamental  crested  ridge.  The  porches  will 
have  projecting  roofs,  supported  on  stone  corbels 
and  wooden  brackets  ; and  the  dormer  windows 
will  also  have  projecting  roofs.  The  cottages  will 
be  erected  in  pairs  and  groups.  Mr.  John  Birch 
is  the  architect  employed. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Shnpson  Scottish  memorial. — At  a meeting 
of  the  London  committee,  held  at  Stafford 
House,  on  July  11th,  1870,  inter  alia,  it  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Eobert  Anstruther,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  carried  unanimously, — 
“That  in  defence  of  the  etrongly  expressed 
views  of  the  Edinburgh  committee,  the  London 
committee  accede  to  their  proposal  of  the 
erection  of  a hospital  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
diseases  of  women  as  a memorial  of  Simpson, 
but  regard  it  as  essential  that  its  erection  be  in 
accordance  with  the  most  recently  expressed 
views  of  the  great  professor ; and  they  would 
suggest  that  the  benefit  of  the  memorial  be 
extended  to  otter  cities,  as  London  and  Dublin, 
if  the  funds  collected  be  sufficiently  large.”  The 
erection  of  hospitals  suitable  for  the  relief  of 
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suffering  women,  and  where  etadenta  oonld  atndy 
this  class  of  diseases,  was  long  and  earnestly 
desired  by  Sir  James  Simpson. 

The  Derby  Meviorial. — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Statne  Fnnd  was  held  on  Wed. 
nesday  last  at  the  Carlton  Club,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby'in  the  chair.  It  was  decided  that  Mr. 
Mathew  Noble  sbonld  be  entrusted  with  the 
oommission  for  executing  a statue. 


WOECESTER. 

Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — The  first  ex- 
cursion of  this  society  for  the  present  year  has 
taken  place.  Several  churches  and  interesting 
old  bouses  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
were  inspected.  Nearly  forty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assembled  at  the  Upton-on-Severn  railway 
station,  and  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  different 
objects  of  interest.  At  Eastington  Hall,  the  party 
was  received  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Stone  and  Mr.  J.  Ellis, 
the  former  gentleman  reading  some  notes,  ex- 
tracted from  the  register  of  Longdon,  relating 
to  the  former  possessors  of  the  estate.  At 
Longdon  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  A.  C.  Lefroy,  met 
the  visitors,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  and  Mrs. 
Symonds  kindly  entertained  the  excursionists  at 
luncheon  at  Pendock  Rectory.  The  intended 
visit  to  the  Berrow  was  given  up  for  want  of 
time : and  the  rain,  which  had  threatened  all 
the  morning,  came  down  in  such  torrents  during 
the  inspection  of  Birtsmorton  Church  and  court, 
that  it  was  thonght  advisable  not  to  stop  at 
Castlemorton,  but  to  return  direct  to  the  Upton 
station.  The  party  returned  to  Worcester,  ttd 
Malvern. 

Model  Divellmgs  Association. — The  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  governors  of  this  asso- 
ciation has  been  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  presided. 
The  general  report  and  financial  statement 
says : — “ From  the  small  balance  in  hand  it 
will  be  obvious  that  no  dividend  can  be 
declared.  Your  governors  very  much  regret  this 
result,  but  it  is  attributable  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control.”  The 
chairman  said  the  association  was  certainly  not 
in  a very  flonriehing  condition,  so  far  as  a divi- 
dend was  concerned,  but  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  buildings  had  answered  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  established, — viz.,  that  of 
improving  the  health,  decency,  and  comfort 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  city.  It  certainly 
appeared  from  the  balance-sheet  that  there  had 
been  501.  laid  out  for  exceptional  expenses;  and 
presuming  that  in  the  ensuing  year  that  would 
not  occur  again,  he  might  infer  that  there  would 
be  a good  balance  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


FLOOD. 

A PLOOD  of  great  severity,  and  causing  much 
damage,  swept  the  Bacup  and  Todmorden  valleys 
on  Saturday  last.  Rain  of  tropical  volume 
brought  down  such  quantities  of  flood  water  that 
the  usual  outlets  were  quite  inadequate,  and  the 
swollen  torrent  rushed  along  with  great  depth 
and  force,  carrying  before  it  every  obstacle. 
Trees,  rocks  of  tons  weight,  walls  and  bridges 
have  been  swept  away,  and  very  many  valuable 
buildings  destroyed.  Two  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  scene  is  a valley  of  desolation  ; the  damage 
done  is  estimated  at  over  ICO.OCOl,  The  warn- 
ing of  what  might  be  expected,  given  in  our 
cotumce,  was  justified  in  a remarkable  manner. 
We  are  informed  that  it  led  to  the  avoidance  of, 
at  any  rate,  one  disaster. 


NOTICE  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

■\VAUNINC  TO  BUILIiEHS. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  61,  Rotherfield-street,  was  sum- 
moned  to  Clerkenwell  Police  court  by  Mr.  God- 
win, District  Surveyor  of  South  Islington,  for 
neglecting  to  give  two  days’  notice  before 
erecting  a certain  building  in  a garden  at  the 
back  of  bis  residence.  This  was  a workshop, 
partly  of  wood,  and  was  discovered  by  the 
Surveyor.  The  same  builder  had  done  works 
at  another  house  a short  time  back  without 
giving  notice  as  required  by  the  Act. — Fined 
2O0.,  and  costs,  12s.  6d. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Lee,  executing  work  for  the 
London  Parcels  Company,  in  Mildmay-avenue, 
was  summoned  by  the  District  Surveyor  of 
South  Islington,  for  neglecting  to  give  the 
proper  notice  before  commencing  the  work, 
namely,  altering  sundry  windows  into  doorways 


in  a building  about  90  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  erecting' 
a wooden  pent-house  in  front  of  same  about 
60  ft.  long. — The  magistrate,  Mr.  Cooke,  fined 
him  31.,  and  costs,  12s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Parley,  of  Mildmay-avenue,  were 
also  summoned  by  the  District  Surveyor  of 
South  Islington,  for  neglecting  to  give  notice 
prior  to  commencing  a building  on  their  pre- 
mises, consisting  of  a wooden  framework  covered 
with  corrugated  iron,  and  partly  sunk  into 
the  ground,  for  boiler  of  steam-engine,  with  a 
pipe-flue  running  into  an  ordinary  flue  of  the 
party-wall  adjoining.  — Fined  40b.,  and  costs 
128.  6d. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN  LONDON. 

It  would  be  not  a little  curious  to  consider, 
bad  but  the  world  time  for  it,  what  would  be 
done  by  the  world  of  art  in  these  modern  times 
if  all  the  old  art  and  time-honoured  “ prece- 
dents" were  to  be  suddenly  blotted  ont  from 
human  memory  and  consequent  art  practice 
and  practical  usefulness ; in  other  words,  snp- 
pose  our  modern  world  of  artists  were  in  the 
precise  position  of  the  old  Greek  artists  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  or,  perhaps,  still 
stranger,  in  the  times  of  Homer  and  the 
"Juventus  Mundi!”  What  would  be  done? 
What  would  our  paintings  and  statnes  be  like  ; 
and  would  there  be  any  public  buildings  at  all  ? 
Decorated  they  could  not  be,  it  is  quite  certain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  instructive  than 
to  go  back  in  thonght  to  those  old  days,  and, 
looking  out  from  thence,  to  glance  at  our  modern 
ways  of  artistic  work,  and  contrast  the  two — 
the  old  and  ignorant,  and  the  modern,  and  im- 
proved, and  educated,  apd  scientific.  Never  did 
this  thought  come  on  us  so  strongly  as  at  the 
now  so  popular  and, — it  is  comforting  to  say  it, — 
fashionable  horee-show,  but  a week  or  two  back, 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  old  Greek,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  fond  of  horses,  and  conld 
not  do  without  them,  and  exhibited  no  small 
skill  and  genius  in  perpetuating  their  forms  in 
marble  and  metal ; and  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
made  quite  companions  of  them,  so  that  where- 
ever  be  moved  they  went  with  him.  In  the 
world-renowned  Olympic  Games,  celebrated 
every  four  years,  and  on  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  which  there  has  been  such  a world  of  con- 
troversy, horses  and  horsemanship  formed  a 
necessary  and  integral  part-  These  famous 
games  were  not  peculiar  to  Greece,  and  founded 
there  solely,  but  had  their  origin  in  the  common 
homanity  of  the  world  everywhere.  The 
Islington  Horse-show  is  a fragment  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  comes  from  the  same 
universal  source,  viz  , that  instinctive  love  and 
liking  in  the  heart  of  everybody,  whatever  their 
station  and  degree  of  education  may  be,  for  the 
fine  forms  and  movements  of  animal  and  human 
life.  A few  thoughts  on  the  similitudes  and  the 
differences  between  the  old  Greek  and  new 
London  games  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  some 
who  have  not  considered  art  in  this  light. 

First,  a word  on  the  old  Olympic  borse-show. 
The  Olympic  Games  date  hack  far  beyond  the 
written  records  of  Greek  history  ; their  origin  is 
lost,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  mists  of  the 
past.  As  soon  as  some  naked  warrior  succeeded 
in  subduing  and  riding  a wild  horse,  there  were, 
and  must  have  been,  Olympic  Games  and  borse- 
sbows,  but  of  which  there  would  be  no  written 
record.  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  baa  always  had 
the  credit  of  restoring  or  reviving  these  famous 
games  ; and  therefore  it  is  but  fair  to  help  to  per- 
petuate  his  name  and  honour  his  memory  ; for 
he  it  was  who  first  reduced  the  whole  festival 
into  a regular  and  coherent  system,  and  gave  it, 
says  a modern  historian,  ” by  the  establisbment 
of  the  Olympiad  that  principle  of  life  and  dura- 
tion as  enabled  it  to  outlive  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms, the  liberty,  and  almost  the  religion  of 
Greece.”  Passing  by  the  religious  aspect  of 
these  games, — a sohject  not  a little  curious,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  so  fondly,  and 
raises  to  a Bible  level, — and  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  from  the  institution  of  a mere  game  or  show 
the  Greeks  reckoned  their  very  historical  time, 
not  by  years,  hot  Olympiads,  or  intervals  of  four 
years  — for  it  is  a hopeless  business,  says  a 
modern  German  inquirer  into  Greek  history,  to 
try  to  understand  it  at  all  without  perpetual 
reference  to  the  games, — wo  may  come  at  once 
to  the  more  popular  and  intelligible  part  of  this 
great  subject — perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  art  of 
the  future.  The  Olympic  shows  consisted  mainly, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  introduced  into 
the  Olympic  stadium,  of  foot-races  ; of  the  paid  or 
wrestling  j of  the  pentathlon,  which  consisted  of 


leaping,  running,  quoiting,  darting,  and  wrestling; 
and  of  the  horse  and  chariot  races, — mere  games, 
be  it  observed,  having  for  their  object  nothing 
more  than  the  finding  out  which  was  the  beat  : 
man  and  the  best  horse.  These  were  the  mo- 
tives and  objects  equally  in  the  Greek  andi 
London  horse-shows ; and  it  must  be  a matter 
of  no  small  interest  to  find  ont,  if  possible,  what 
advance  we  have  made,  science  being  onr  helper 
and  guide,  on  the  primitive  and  rnde  Greek  idea 
of  a horse  and  man  show.  Certainly  we  ought 
to  have  done  this,  considering  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since,  and  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  the  experience  gained  ; but  alas  for 
the  progressive  nature  of  man,  and  the  wonderful 
effects  and  influence  of  science ! for,  if  wo  look' 
at  the  visible  remains  of  Greek  life  and  ways,  as 
seen  in  their  art  remains  and  sculpture,  andi 
painting  on  vases  of  those  very  Greek  games, 
and  others  like  them,  and  then  compare  it  all 
with  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  past 
month  at  the  Islington  show,  it  will  bo  manifest 
to  the  dullest  that  we  have  everything  to  learn.i 
If  some  old  Greek  were  to  rise  from  his  grave,' 
and  visit  the  modern  horse-show,  it  would  not  be  ; 
to  learn,  but  to  teach.  Let  us  contrast  them. 

No  subject  can  well  be  more  interesting  to 
artists  than  this,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
real  superiority  of  Greek  art  lay  iu  the  main  in.| 
the  fact  that  these  games  or  shows  of  men  andi 
animals  were  the  real  inciting  causes  of  their 
superlative  sculpture ; and  in  the  fact  that  the 
models  for  it  were  found  in  them,  and  that  therei 
can  be  but  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  very  ■ 
finest  specimens,  both  of  men  and  animals,  wese:! 
collected  together  from  all  parts  of  Greece  tol 
contend  for  the  prizes  and  honours  offered.  It 
would  also  seem,  from  the  sculptures  and  vase  | 
paintings,  to  be  a certain  fact  that  every  caro  i 
and  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  necessary  1 
adjuncts,  i.e.,  on  the  chariots  and  weapons  used! 
in  the  games,  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  on  the), 
dress  of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  and  nobk 
least  on  the  harness  of  the  horses.  No  mattenU 
how  fine  the  glorious  form  of  the  Greek  maD,| 
even  though  he  were  actually  half  deified,! 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  of  the  Greek! 
and  Greek  art,  if  bo  were  dressed  up  and  hiddenil 
in  the  hideons  and  ungainly  costume  of  a modenw 
stableman  or  fashionable  groom.  It  conld  maltepu 
but  little  how  fine  the  form  of  a noble  horse  ift 
weighted  and  bound  np  in  a ponderous  aaddle,ll 
almost  as  big  round  as  the  aninaal  itself.  Ncri 
skill  in  driving,  or  fineness  of  action  in  thei 
horses  drawing  the  chariot  oonld  avail,  if  tbej 
said  chariot  be  a lumbering  railway  van,  or  a: 
tub  on  tall  wheels,  standing  higher  than  the 
horses  themselves.  If  the  object  of  the  annnalj 
show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  to  show  fine;, 
animals  and  good  riding,  and  appropriate  car-, 
riages,  as  we  most  suppose  it  to  be, — in  fact,  a I 
living  art  show, — then  is  it  indeed  difficult  to  seen 
how  it  can  be  worse  managed  than  it  is,  or  how'; 
so  many  incongruous  things  can  be  more  un-: 
happily  brought  together.  In  one  thing  we  may  1 
he  said  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  Greek, 
and  it  is  in  the  size  of  the  horses.  The  Greek ; 
horses  were  rather  ponies  than  horses,  and  were  ’ 
short  and  somewhat  thickset;  about  the  size,  it  , 
would  seem,  of  the  two  beautiful  little  cream-11 
coloured  ponies  seen  at  Islington.  Nothing  could  • 
be  finer  in  form  or  more  graceful  in  movement,!* 
than  some  of  the  splendid  siiimals  brought!; 
together,  and  seen  in  healthy  life  and  action  at: 
the  Islington  show.  We  are  of  course  supposingu 
that  the  object  is  not  only  to  encourage  the;  ■ 
breeding  of  rtse/ul  animals,  but  noble  and  beau- 1; 
tiful  ones  as  well,  so  that  this  annual  sboW' 
shall  possess  an  artistic  as  well  as  mere  utili-'ii 
tarian  value.  We  may,  then,  fairly  say  that  a 1 
number  of  fine  and  beautiful  horses  were  Beenii 
together,  fully  equal  to  any  that  old  Greecec 
conld  muster  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  horses  ! 
as  well  worth  the  study  of  the  artist  and  sculptor' 
as  any  that  Phidias  ever  saw  and  copied;  and 
the  question  then  comes,  are  the  material  aud 
artificial  accessories  an  advance  on,  or  evenn 
equal  to,  those  of  the  old  Greek?  They  ought, 
most  surely  to  be  better ; for  art  may  be  defined  il 
to  consist  in  the  making  artificial  and  useful  > 
things  harmonise  with  Nature’s  own  works.  !■ 
We  must  confine  ourselves,  by  way  of  example, ! 
merely  to  two  or  three  things  in  this  very  horse- 1 
show  not  a little  remarkable,  when  contrasted' 
with  the  old  Greek  way  of  doing  the  same: 
things.  Nothing  conld  well  be  more  painful 
than  to  witness  the  mere  riding  of  these  noble ; 
animals.  Instead  of,  as  in  Greek  days,  the , 
riding  and  guiding  man  on  the  back  of  the 
animal  wearing  some  clothing  consistent  with 
the  work  he  bad  to  do,  and  easily  admitting  of 
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the  varions  positiong  of  the  body  and  limbs 
neoessarily  consequent  on  riding  at  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  graceful  and  good  riding,  the  multi- 
tude of  lookers-on  at  the  Islington  show  saw 
only  a set  of  big,  awkward,  lumbering  stable- 
men, how  dressed  it  is  needless  to  say,  except 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  contrived  to  combine 
all  that  is  unsightly  and  ofTensive.  This  is  not 
simply  a negative  evil,  but  a positive  one.  Of 
the  gentlemen  riders,  of  whom  one  came  to  so 
sad  an  end, — and  no  wonder  to  those  who  saw 
how  things  are  done, — i:,  is  but  necessary  to  say 
( that  they  are  rather  worse  oh'  than  the  aforesaid 
^ grooms,  consequent  on  the  not-to-be-disturbed 

S smartness  of  their  dainty  attire.  Good  and  safe 
riding  is  impossibZe,  under  such  inartistic  oir- 
c oumstancea.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that 
^ the  great  principle  on  which  this  annual  borae- 
i show  is,  or  should  be,  based  is,  that  of  the  en- 
j couragemeut  of,  and  as  showing  to  the  public,  the 

i finest  animals  and  the  best  riders,  and  the  most 
suitable  clothiug  for  the  purpose  of  good  and 
safe  and  graceful  riding.  If  the  world  ever  was 
“ witched  with  noble  horsemanship,’'  it  was  in 
y the  time  of  Phidias  and  his  Greeks  j and  the 

! world  may  yet  see,  in  the  battered  remains  of 
the  Greek  frieze,  how  it  was  done, — the  men 
fitted  the  horses,  and  the  horses  fitted  the  men, 
and  the  clothes  fitted  those  who  wore  them,  and 
i were  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem 
C impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  and 
( interest  of  this  subject,  from  the  certain  fact 
; that  the  great  future  of  fine  art  must  consist  in 
I the  study  and  fair  representation  of  actual  living 
occurrences  and  ways  of  actual  life ; and  that, 
before  any  _pro3'ress  can  be  made  in  art,  reality 
I must  be  worth  the  looking  at, — for  from  reality 
5 must  it  be  taken,  and  from  it  must  it  in  its 
r primitive  origin  spring.  The  finest  art  that 

I England  now  possesses  is  this  work  of  Phidias — 
little  more  than  man  and  horse  copying,  how 
magnificently  executed  it  is  needless  to  say — the 
enry  and  utter  despair  of  artists  and  sculptors 
all  the  civilised  and  academy  world  over. 

. It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  so  slight  a notice 
of  things  artistic  as  they  go  on,  to  notice  in 
detail  all  that  calls  for  it  j but,  as  a curious  anti- 
quarian matter,  it  may  be  noticed  that  none  of 
the  horsemen  in  the  Phidian  sculptures  wear 
stirrups.  This,  in  great  part,  accounts  for  the 
wonderfully  graceful  pose  of  the  riders,  the  body 
I naturally  and  without  eftbrt  accommodating 
I itself  to  the  movements  of  the  animal.  What  a 
i pity  it  seems  that  those  who  make  horse-riding 
\ avocation  do  not  study  the  Greek  horsemen,  and 
j hence  learn  how  to  ride  safely  and  well ; and 
i would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to  have  put  up  in 
j a conspicnouB  place  at  next  year’s  horse-show  a 
I aeries  of  panels  from  the  Parthenon  frieze  by 
I way  of  a 'practical  lesson  and  book  on  how  to 
I ride  a horse,  ari  too,  it  may  be  added,  how  to 
i hold  the  reins  ? The  Greek  riding  was  surely 
I the  very  perfection  and  acme  of  horsemanship, 

I but  with  poor  dear  scientific  and  improved  John 
I Bull,  fresh  from  the  stable  or  Hyde  Park,  it 
3 seems  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  a rigid  angle 
I one  side  the  reins,  the  other  the  straight  stirrnp 
I leathers,  and  the  other  poised  on  the  unyielding 
surface  of  the  stiff  saddle-seat.  Nothing  can 
i possibly  be  worse  or  more  ungraceful  and  awk- 
I wai'd  and  dangerous.  Surely  we  may  learn 
I somethiug,  if  not  all  and  everything,  from  the 
1 Greek  of  the  days  of  Phidias ; we  may  learn  to 
i ride,  and  to  copy  the  rider  and  his  horse  after- 
4 wards  on  canvas,  or  in  marble.  Not  a few 
: lessons,  too,  may  be  got  from  studying  the  cos- 
T tume  of  the  riders  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
worn,  and  the  aspect  of  the  young  men  and 
1 youths  who  tide  the  horses  and  drive  the 
1 chariots ; for  they  seem  to  have  been  selected 
• for  the  work,  as  were  the  animals,  and  trained 
to  the  work,  and  to  have  been  naturally  fitted 
• for  it.  It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  re- 
! mind  the  reader  who  has  not  thought  much  about 
3 art  in  this  practical  light,  that  what  is  meant 
by  good  riding  and  natural  riding  in  Greek 

idays  may  be  seen  best  on  the  panels  from 
the  Parthenon  frieze  numbered  36,  38,  39,  where 
■ the  action  of  the  youth  to  the  left  of  the  last 
I panel,  and  immediately  behind  the  foremost 
horseman,  would  seem  to  be  the  perfection  of 
•'  horsemanship  and  graceful  action,  and  worth 
' whole  volumes  as  a study  of  “ how  to  ride.” 

I Nos.  41,  42,  43,  and  45  may  be  studied;  and  in 
No.  55  may  be  seen  what  to  do  with  an  unruly 
animal.  The  whole  series  of  sculptured  panels 
I from  Nos.  62  to  74  shows  both  horses  and  riders 
in  almost  every  variety  of  attitude,  for  no  two  of 
them  are  alike,  and  evidences  how  it  was  that 
the  old  Greek  came  to  be  witched  with  noble 
horsemanship.  In  slabs  26,  28,  and  29,  and  in 


80,  81,  82,  and  less  perfectly  in  some  others,  so 
much  being  defaced,  are  seen  the  chariots  and 
the  posture  of  the  drivers,  and  how  to  hold  the 
reins.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  chariots  are 
small  compared  with  our  modern  gigs  and  light 
dog-carfcg,  so  that  the  horses  do  not  seem  as  if 
pushed  on  by  the  lumbering  vehicle  behind  them, 
but  draw  it  easily,  and  withont  effort.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  difficnlt  to  name  a subject,  as  far  as 
art  is  anything  in  modernism,  more  interesting 
and  important  than  this ; for,  when  we  recollect 
that  Greek  fine  art,  perfect  as  it  was,  sprang  from 
what  may  be  termed  almost  trifling  amusements, 
such  as  games,  and  shows,  and  processions, — 
things  half  despised  now-a-days,  and  which  it  is 
thought  the  improved  world  is  growing  out  of, — 
it  will  be  manifest  that,  to  follow  with  any  chance 
of  success  in  Greek  footsteps,  we  must  fain  do  as 
the  Greeks  did,  and  consent  to  tolerate  “ shows,” 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  them,  and  to 
select  the  best  animals,  as  was  done  at  Islington, 
and  the  best  men,  which  was  not  done,  and  a 
well-fitting  material  apparatus  for  the  work. 
Before  the  year  is  over,  everybody  will  be  in 
harness,  and  in  process  of  “educating;”  and 
doubtless  a part  of  this  eduoatioo  will  consist  in 
the  understanding  of  old  Greek  history  and  ways 
of  life  and  work;  for  what  is  education  without 
it  ? Every  ragged  boy  will  have  his  Homer  in 
his  pocket ; and  Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  is  the 
next  book  to  the  Bible,  and  wrote  his  “ Juvenbus 
Mundl  ” to  prove  it,  and  bring  Homer  into 
general  and  common  use,  and  to  thoroughly 
explain  the  old  poet.  But  we  would  contend 
that  any  Ignorant  person  seeing  a Greek  “ horse- 
and-man  show,”  even  at  Islington,  would  know 
more  about  Homer  in  half  an  hour  than  he  could 
by  reading  all  the  learned  books  about  him  con- 
tained in  all  Germany  and  England  together ! 


CHILDREN  IN  BRICKYARDS. 

Years  have  passed  since  we  first  pointed  out 
the  hardships  which  children  employed  in  brick- 
yards suffer,  the  evil  condition  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  demoralisation  and  physical 
degradation  that  follow.  More  recently,  we 
again  drew  attention  to  the  subject ; and  we 
are  glad  to  find  others  doing  so.  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
of  Leicester,  has  been  moving  earnestly,  with 
a view  to  excite  a feeling  in  behalf  of  children 
so  employed.  He  says  truly  of  brickyard 
workers  in  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire  in 
1869, — “ Some  of  the  boys  employed  are  about 
eight  years  old,  and  each  one  is  engaged  carry- 
ing from  40  lb.  to  45  lb.  weight  of  clay  on  his 
head,  to  the  maker,  for  thirteen  hours  per  day, 
traversing  a distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The 
girls  employed  are  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age.  They  are  not  engaged  carrying  clay  on 
their  heads  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  are  partly 
occupied  in  taking  bricks  to  the  kiln.  Some  of 
the  children  are  in  a semi-nude  state.  Many  of 
them  in  Derbyshire  work  what  is  called  ‘eight- 
hour  shifts,*  which,  reckoning  from  twelve 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night  to  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
Saturday  night  following,  make  a weekly  labour 
of  seventy-two  hours.  To  ascertain  really  what 
work  these  children  have  to  do,  we  must  sup- 
pose a brickmaker  (not  over  quick  in  bia  opera- 
tions) making  3,500  bricks  per  day.  The  dis- 
tance the  boy  or  girl  has  to  travel  with  mould, 
which  weighs  4i  lb.,  and  bricks  in  it  lb., 
one  way,  and  back  to  the  brickmaker  with 
mould  only,  is,  upon  the  average  twelve  yards 
This  multiplied  by  3,500  makes  the  distance 
nearly  twenty-four  miles  that  each  child  has  to 
walk,  every  day,  carrying  this  weight  with  it.” 

We  feel  strongly  that  girls  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  brick  and  tile  yards  on  any  account,  as 
the  work  is  entirely  nnfic  for  them.  To  see  the 
girls  engaged  in  snob  works,  and  at  such  un- 
seasonable honrs,  mixed  up  with  boys  of  the 
roughest  class,  must  convey  to  the  mind  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  wives,  with  such  training, 
they  will  make,  and  the  kind  of  influence  they 
will  eventually  bring  to  bear  on  society. 

“ What  I am  anxious  for,”  says  Mr.  Smith, 
“ and  have  been  desiring  from  the  first,  is  to 
have^all  brick-yards  under  Government  inspec- 
tion ; and  that  on  the  plan  roughly  sketched  out 
by  me,  and  not  under  the  Workshops  Act,  as  it 
is  at  present  in  operation,  which  is  a complete 
failure  ; from  this  fact,  that  the  local  authorities 
will  not  meddle  with  their  neighbours’  children, 
through  which  canse  many  times  nnpleasantness 
will  occur.  They  think,  and  rightly  too,  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  Government  to  take  up,  and  not 
for  them. 

What  I am  anxious  to  see  brought  about  ia  a 
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better  state  of  things  in  the  brick-yards,  with 
reference  to  the  children’s  health,  education,  and 
character;  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  four 
ways  1.  Educate  the  children  before  goin<»  to 
work;  2.  Do  not  allow  them  to  oommenoe  work 
before  twelve  years  of  age;  3.  Limit  the  hoars 
of  labour  while  at  work ; 4.  Do  not  allow  girls 
to  be  employed  at  brick  and  tile  yards,  the  work 
being  entirely  unfit  for  them.” 

It  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  children  in 
all  directions  that  we  mnst  look  if  we  would 
lessen  disease  and  crime,  and  those  in  the  brick- 
yards  loudly  call  for  immediate  rescue. 


PRIZES  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATION  ; 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

In  Juno  last  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  invited  an  exhibition  of  ebnreh 
furniture  and  ecclesiastical  art,  and  offered  money 
prizes  for  the  best  floral  and  other  devices  and 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  churches  on 
festival  occasions.  Articles  were  invited  under 
two  sections  : No.  1 oomprised  wrought  and  oast 
work  in  wood,  metal,  or  plastic  material, 
embroidery,  vestments,  and  so  on,  for  which  no 
prizes  were  offered  ; while  Sootion  2 was  to  con- 
sist principally  of  floral  and  other  devices,  ladies 
being  specially  invited  to  join  in  the  competition  : 
this  also  inolnded  the  offer  of  prizes  for  reredoaes 
fitted  complete  with  table  and  appropriate 
decorations. 

The  response  is  mnch  smaller  and  less  satis- 
factory  than  was  desired ; the  time  given  was 
short,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  such  competi- 
tions widely  known  in  the  right  quarters. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  directors,  three  gentle- 
men, namely,  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Lee,  Mr.  Brett,  and 
Mr,  Godwin,  examined  the  articles  submitted,  and 
have  made  the  following  awards  ; — 

For  rei’edog  and  table  of  carved  oak,  with 
decorations,  the  only  example  submitted,  lOL  to 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son. 

For  door  or  window  decoration  (floral),  51.  to 
Miss  Martha  Boswell. 

For  painted  texts,  with  floral  embellishments, 
41.  to  Messrs.  Cox;  and  11,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Brom- 
field.  ^ 

For  illuminated  texts,  3Z.  to  Messrs.  Cox,  and 
2Z.  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Beal. 

For  floral  device,  lOs.  to  Miss  Boswell. 

For  a pair  of  banners,  11.  to  Mrs.  Boulton. 

For  an  illumination,  11.  to  Mrs.  Bellairs. 

Praise  is  especially  due  to  Miss  Martha 
Boswell  for  her  very  tasteful  inscription  intended 
for  the  arched  head  of  a door  or  window,  formed 
with  wheat,  fruit,  and  flowers,  on  a background 
of  straw. 

Under  Section  1,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  Messrs.  Pratt  & Son, 
and  a few  other  makers,  have  submitted  a number 
of  admirable  specimens  of  metal  work. 

A bunch  of  lilies  on  a stem,  apart  from  the 
question  of  design,  shows  considerable  skill  in 
the  working  of  iron. 

The  collection  is  now  open,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  Medimval  Court,  at  the  Tropical  end  of 
the  building. 


SIR  DUDLEY  COUTTS  MARJORIBANKS’S 
NEW  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE. 

The  perspective  view  of  this  house,  which  is 
now  very  nearly  complete,  is  taken  from  the 
park,  opposite  Brook-street. 

The  portico  in  Brook-street  (the  colamns  of 
which  are  of  red  granite)  opens  into  an  entranoe- 
hall,  15  ft.  6 in.  by  23  ft.  6 in.,  one  door  opening 
on  to  the  principal  stairoase,  32  fc.  by  23  fc.  6 in., 
the  other  communicating  with  the  basement 
story.  A groined  loggia,  17  ft.  by  8 ft.,  opening 
off  the  staircase,  gives  access  to  a library,  37  ft. 
by  27  ft,,  with  two  bow-windows;  to  a dining- 
room, 38  ft.  by  32  ft., also  with  two  bow-windows; 
and  to  an  ante-room,  24  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in  , open- 
ing on  to  a garden-terrace.  Beyond  the  stair- 
case is  a sewing-room,  with  back  stairoase,  coal 
and  dinner  lifts,  stroDg-room,  W,C.,  &o. 

The  staircase  is  of  original  design.  It  con- 
sists  of  double  side-flights,  landing  on  a broad 
spaoe  or  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  from  which 
five  doors  open  to  an  ante-room,  24  ft.  by  15fc.6in.; 
to  a north  drawing-room,  38  ft.  by  32  fc. ; to  a 
south  drawing-room,  37  ft.  by  27  ft.  (eaoh  having 
two  bow-windows)  ; to  a boudoir,  22  ft.  6 in.  by 
19  ft.  i and  to  the  family  and  back  staircase, 
commnnicating  with  the  bedroom-floors.  The 
staircase  itself  is  of  mahogany,  the  walla 
being  lined  with  alabaster  and  with  marbles 
of  two  or  three  different  kinds,  forming 
a 
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plinth  and  dado.  Above  thedrawing^room  floor 
are  three  stories  of  bedrooms,  consisting  of  six 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  six  on  the  third  floor, 
and  six  maid-servants’  rooms  on  the  upper  floor, 
with  bath-rooms,  linen-closets,  &o. 

A stone  staircase  commnnicates  with  the 
spacious  lead  flat  with  which  the  npper  story  is 
covered,  so  as  to  give  access  for  a large  party  in 
case  of  reviews  and  other  displays  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  view  from  this  flat  is  most  extensive, — in  fact, 
a complete  panorama. 

In  the  basement  story  there  is  a very  com- 
plete set  of  kitchen  and  servants’  offices,  abun- 


dantly lighted,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  a spaoions  area.  A distinct  building 
(though  in  communication  with  the  basement 
story)  stands  in  the  garden,  and  faces  Park- 
street.  On  the  ground  floor  it  consists  of  the 
tradesmen’s  entrance,  a steward’s  office,  and 
bedrooms  for  men-servants.  .On  the  upper  or 
first  floor  a spacious  and  light  billiard-room, 
30  ft.  by  23  ft.,  with  a bay  window  to  the  park, 
17  ft.  by  7 ft.,  is  provided.  There  is  access  to 
this  room  by  a separate  staircase,  opening  from 
the  arcade,  and  thence  into  Park-lane  by  a 
colonnade. 


The  materials  are  red  brick,  of  a deep,  ricir 
colour,  and  Portland  stone. 

The  contractors  for  the  structure  were  Messrs. 
J.  & C.  I’Anson.  The  decorative  works,  which 
are  of  a very  elaborate  character,  have  been- 
done  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Mansfield  ; the  marble,, 
alabaster,  and  granite  work,  is  by  MeasrSi 
Banks  & Co. ; and  the  ornamental  ironwork,  by 
Mr.  Carslake.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Thos. 
Henry  Wyatt  j and  the  cl«rk  of  the  works,  Mr.- 
Charles  Long.  The  works  have  been  about' 
three  years  in  progress.  We  need  scarcely  say 
the  amonnb  expended  is  large. 
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HOME  COLONIES  FOE  ODE  WORKMEN. 

SiR^ — The  Builder  deserves,  and  it  will  receive, 
tlie  thanks  of  every  intelligent  mind  for  its  con. 
eistent  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  great  human  family,  but  more 
especially  of  that  portion  of  it  usually  known  as 
the  working  class.  Belonging  as  I do  to  that 
! olaes,  I feel  that  you  have  sounded  the  keynote 
! of  a remedy  for  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  ills  to 
which  we  are  subject,  when  you  point  out  and 
enforce,  in  a manner  which  seems  unanswerable, 
the  desirability  of  establishing  home  colonies  for 
our  workers.  I must  confess  that  it  has  for  a 
long  time  seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  great 
anomaly  that  a continual  and  increasing  exodus 
of  our  producing  class  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  people  in  high  places. 

I have  looked  on  with  something  akin  to 
alarm  at  the  constant  drain  which,  ia  going 
on  of  some  of  our  best  and  moat  industrious 
artisans,  farmers,  and  labourers.  These,  who 
aro  for  the  most  part  clever,  energetic,  and 
thoughtful,  go  to  help  in  a great  degree  to  build 
up  the  fortunes  of  a rival  country, — a country 
possessed  of  resources  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; these, 
our  countrymen,  are  induced,  or  are  driven,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  break  up  their  homes,  and 
leave  their  native  land,  by  present  want  or  the 
fear  of  future  poverty,  prepared  to  undergo 
almost  any  privation  on  the  way  so  that  they 
may  have  a prospect  of  future  plenty,  and  at 
last  end  their  days  in  peace,  and  with  no  fear 
of  the  workhouse  looming  in  the  distance. 

This,  to  my  mind,  suicidal  depletion  of  our  best 
blood  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  at  a greater 
rate  than  it  has  ever  been  known  hitherto.  It 
is  the  policy  of  Dr.  Sangrado  repeated,  and  will 
no  donbt  produce  similar  results.  Living  as  I 
do  in  Liverpool,  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
greatest  number  of  emigrants  from  these  king- 
doms, I have  had  ample  opportunity  of  criticising 
and  noting  the  appearance  and  character  of 
those  who  leave  us,  and  they  seem  to  me,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  those  who  have  in  the  past 
: most  profited  by  our  working  men’s  colleges,  our 
: mechanics’  institutes,  and  our  science  and  art 
: instruction,  and  who  only  want,  what  in  the  re- 
j suit  they  are  almost  sure  to  get,  the  means  and 
] opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves  in  arts,  in 
I arms,  or  in  conduct.  I have  said  that  the 
I exodus  of  our  people  at  this  time  is  immense. 
I Let  me  prove  that  by  quoting  the  Government 
I returns  of  those  who  have  lefc  Liverpool  for  the 
! United  States  and  Canada  during  the  quarter 
j ending  the  80th  of  June  last,  and  in  ships 
sailing  under  the  Act.  The  number  of 
English  people  who  went  to  the  United  States 
during  the  three  months  was  23,764 ; of  Scots, 
1,947  ; of  Irish,  14,852,  or  a total  of  40,563.  To 
Canada  went  8,218  English;  2 Scots;  106 
Irish,  or  8,326  altogether.  These  make  a grand 
total  of  nearly  50,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  who  have  left  this  one  port  alone,  to 
crowd  the  cities  and  till  the  prairies  of  that 
great  western  land.  The  whole  of  these  people 
are  for  ever  lost  to  this  country.  With  the 
excessive  import  duties  upon  all  goods  intro- 
duced into  the  States,  they  no  longer  con- 
sume any  of  our  productions.  The  protection  of 
native  industry  is  a radical  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  American,  and  ia  carried  out  almost  to  pro- 
hibition. But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  immigrant 
prospers.  How  does  be  do  it  ? The  acquisition 
of  a piece  of  land  is  his  saviour.  There  is  the 
^ grand  secret  of  his  prosperity.  Bat  at  what  a 
|i  sacrifice  ! Before  he  can  call  that  land  his  own, 

5 he  must  renounce  hia  allegiance  to  his  mother 
[ country,  and  swear  fealty  to  his  adopted  country. 

[ And  to  this  only  a very  small  minority  object. 

^ They  feel  that  their  mother  country  has  been  in 

I many  cases  a harsh  and  unkind  mother  to  them, 
and  they  have  no  compunction  in  allowing  a 
step-mother  to  supply  her  place. 

I Of  late  years  Britain  has  been  a kinder  mother 
1 to  her  poorer  children  than  formerly,  but  much 
I remains  to  be  done.  The  poor  must  possess  the 
|i  land  together  with  the  rich.  The  tendency  of 
all  modern  improvements  has  been  the  other  way 
■ — the  poor  have  been  improved  off  the  face  of 
; the  land  altogether.  Such  must  no  longer  be,  or 
I Britain  will  sink  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The 
t spectacle  must  no  longer  be  presented,  as  it  ia  at 
. this  moment  in  Cheshire,  of  a lord  of  the 
: manor  trying  his  ntmost  to  oust  from  their  hold- 
1 ings  poor  men,  who,  having  taken  possession  of 
I a piece  of  waste  land  each  forty  years  ago,  have 
j reared  their  homestead,  and  made  the  wilderness 
I a garden.  Rather  let  every  lord  of  the  manor 
i'  gather  together  the  poor  inhabitants  of  his  dis- 


trict  and  portion  off  to  each  so  much  of  the  now 
waste  land  as  may  become  by  their  labour 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Such,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  is  being  done  in  what  are  called 
new  countries;  why  cannot  it  be  done  here? 
We  should  then  keep  in  their  native  country 
those  who  wottld  produce  us  food  and  be  retained 
as  cuetomers  for  our  manufactures.  They  would 
also  be  retained  as  taxpayers.  We  must  remember, 
what  those  who  are  left  here  are  not  likely  to 
forget,  that  a huge  debt  hangs  over  the  people 
who  inhabit  this  country,  the  interest  of  which 
must  be  regularly  met,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
those  who  remaiu  must  pay  the  share  of  those 
who  leave. 

All  honour,  then,  I say,  to  the  patriot  who 
points  out  the  way  to  increased  prosperity  and 
happiness  for  the  hardy  sons  of  toil.  Very  few 
of  ns,  I am  sure,  in  our  hearts  desire  to  be  expa- 
triated from  our  native  country ; and  if  land 
can  be  found — as  I am  sure  it  can  be  found,  for 
I have  walked  on  foot  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country,  and  have  been  grieved  to  see  so 
much  given  up  to  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
furze — let  means  be  adopted,  and  that  soon,  by 
whioh  the  now  idle  bands  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lands  whioh,  now  waste,  will 
by  their  labour  become  as  a garden  and  blossom 
as  a rose.  Let  “ Back  to  the  land  be  our  cry. 

E.  G. 


“WHO  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  PALESTINE?’’ 

Sir,— I read  you  paragraph  last  week  under 
the  above  heading  with  great  interest,  and  think 
you  would  oblige  more  of  your  readers  than 
myself  by  a little  more  information  on  the  same 
subject.  When  is  it  intended  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  start  ? And  bow  long  will  it  pro- 
bably remain  abroad  ? Two  or  three  years 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  form  an 
important  period  of  a young  man’s  life,  while 
the  architecture  of  the  Holy  Land  is  not  the 
most  important  for  an  architect’s  stndy,  being 
more  interesting  in  an  arcbmological  than  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  Nevertheless, 
“ the  advantage  of  visiting  foreign  parts,’’  and 
in  the  company  of  the  Palestine  explorers,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  I shall 
be  glad  to  have  farther  information  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns.  I enclose  my  name 
and  address.  T.  L.  W. 


POSITION  OF  CATHEDRAL  ORGANS. 

Sir, — Might  not  the  vexed  question  of  the 
place  of  a large  organ  be  settled  by  this  plan — 
namely,  by  burying  it  bodily  in  a grave  in  the 
middle  of  a church  ? Let  a well  be  made,  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  on  plan,  for  strength  of  abut- 
ment to  earth,  20  ft.  deep,  or  50  ft.  if  neces- 
sary, for  great  pipes  to  stand  upright  in  it, 
built  in  Portland  cement  to  keep  ont  damp  ; and 
with  valves  connected  with  beating  apparatus, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  well  should  be  suffi- 
ciently warmed  without  being  baked  (a  thing  that 
is  not  always  secured  when  an  organ  stands  too 
near  to  the  slates  of  a roof).  Place  the  organ 
in  this  grave  or  well,  and  round  the  month  of 
the  well  place  a screen  like  that  round  Henry 
VII.’s  tomb.  If  at  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
choir,  let  there  be  two  such  open  screens,  with 
a bridge  over  the  well  between,  to  give  access 
to  the  choir. 

If  the  sound  rises  too  directly  npwards,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  roof,  place  a sounding-board 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to  deflect  it  into  a 
horizontal  direction.  G.  M. 


“DRAINING  WITHOUT  SCIENCE.” 

Sir, — “ A Clod’s  ” modesty  equals  hia  know- 
ledge  of  Boience  and  drainage.  I have  to  thank 
him  for  setting  me  right,  after  demolishing  my 
conclusions  to  his  own  satisfaction.  At  the 
same  time,  may  I ask  him  what  drainage  is, 
bow  it  affects  land,  and  why  it  is  nndertaken  ? 
At  present  my  ignorance  seems  hopeless.  I 
always,  until  I read  his  remarkable  letter, 
believed  that  drainage  was  intended  to  get  rid 
not  only  of  stagnant  surface  water,  bnt  also  that 
under  the  surf^ace, — not  to  distribute  it.  He 
says  drainage  distributes  it,  preserves  it  from 
evaporation,  and  therefore  keeps  the  land  more 
moist.  Wise!  A wet  enhsoil  is  that  which  should 
be  prevented  as  keeping  land  cold,  and  “cold 
land,”  as  a farmer  will  tell  him,  is  a rotter  of 
roots. 

What  a grand  thing  drainage  would  be  for  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  if  his  science  is  not  at  fault. 
Mr.  “ Cl'.d,”  good  farming  and  true  science  will 


not  admit  of  you:  clods  should  be  pulverized: 
you  have  only  to  try  to  teach  the  first  clod- 
hopper  who  crosses  you,  and  that  hopper  will 
assuredly  come  down  a crusher. 

I repeat  that  steps  will  soon  have  to  be  taken, 
and  this  matter  of  land  drainage  most  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  ooramissionera  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  who  will  have  to 
act  in  concert  with  those  investigatiog  the 
question  of  water  supply  for  cities,  and  the 
purification  of  rivers.  As  I before  stated,  my 
idea  is  that  land  drainage  has  bad  much  to  do 
with  evils  which  have  assumed  such  tremen- 
dous proportions.  No  doubt,  obstacles  will  be 
thrown  in  the  way,  and  arguments  adduced,  to 
prevent  proper  steps  being  taken  ; but  common 
sense  only  will  see  that  the  matter  is  set  right, 
and  that  at  no  late  date.  M.  U. 


GLASS  AND  PUTTY. 

SiG,— We  should  be  clad  to  know  what  ia  the  beat 
method  of  separating  the  putty  from  glaea  and  wood 
where  the  glazmg  ia  forty  jeara  old.  E.  & Co. 


DELATED  DECISIONS. 

8iB,— If  a competitor  for  (he  Tadcaater  workhouae  com- 
p'ains  at  the  length  of  time  it  takea  to  decide  that  com- 
jietitioD,  I think  competitors  for  the  offices  of  the  Halifax 
fermxnent  Benedt  Building  Society  may  justly  complain. 
The  drawings  were  sent  in  on  the  8th  day  of  Febroary  last, 
— thus  fire  months  ago, — and  yet  to  my  knowledge  nothing 
deciaire  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Builder  inform  me  what  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  cause  of  so  much 
deliy  in  deciding  this  lengthened  competition  P 

A COilPBTITOB. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  ACTIONS. 

SWAINE  AND  ANOTHER  V.  PAUI.ET. 

Is  thia  caao,  tried  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  Guildhall, 
before!  Ur.  Justice  Blackburn  and  a Special  Jury,  the 
plaiotifTe  are  auctioneers  and  estate  agents  at  NuCting- 
hi'l.  The  defendant  is  the  son  and  trustee  for  Lady 
George  Paulot. 

The  action  was  bronght  to  recover  1051.  5s.  conimiasiou 
on  the  sale  of  the  bouse,  No.  36,  Fbillimnre  Gardena 
Rensiogton,  to  Mr.  C>rl  Siemeus,  the  electrical  engineer, 
at  the  sum  of  7,3501.,  but  which  sale  afterwards  went  ofl', 
as  it  was  said,  in  consequence  of  the  defendant  requiring 
additional  terms  to  those  originally  proposed. 

The  defence  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  the  bouse 
was  never  completed,  the  plaiutiSs  were  not  entitled  to  be 
paid  anything. 

Mr.  Siemens  was  called  to  prove  that  bo  wbs  ready  and 
willing  to  purchase  on  the  terms  originally  asked  by  tbe 
defendant,  but  that  further  terms  were  asked  whioh  he 
was  not  willing  to  agree  to,and  that  the  purchase  wentofi' 
in  consequence. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  directed  the  jury  that  where  an 
Bgent  found  an  undoubtedly  responsible  person  ready  to  pur- 
chase on  the  terms  npon  which  the  agent  had  instructions 
to  sell,  the  agent  was  entitled  to  hia  commission  or  such  a 
sum  as  the  jury,  under  all  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case, 
considered  a fair  and  proper  remuneration  for  the  ser- 
vices  rendered,  uotwilhstanding  the  sale  should  afterwards 
go  off  on  account  of  any  alteration  in  terms  on  tbe  part  of 
the  vendor. 

Tbe  jury,  without  retiring  fiom  the  box,  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaiotiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed — 1651.  Ss. 


THE  ARCHITECT  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH’S, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 

Sir, — In  the  very  pleasant  “ Provincial  Im- 
pressions of  Town  Strnotures,”  in  your  number 
of  the  Oth  of  July,  the  tower  of  St.  Butolph’s  is 
alluded  to  as  “ not  certainly  one  of  the  happiest 
of  IFren’s  inspirations.” 

Wren  died  25th  February,  1723,  cefcat  91, 
(“  Parentalia,”  1750,  p 347).  St.  Botolph’a 
was  begun  10th  April,  1725. 

G.  Dance  has  been  credited  with  thia  charch  ; 
also  J.  James  (of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
and  Greenwich  Church)  ; it  is,  however,  com- 
monly attributed  to  James  Gold,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  bearing  on  the 
erection  (Gadsyin’s  “ Churches  of  London,” 
vol.  ii.). 

As  the  church  ia  a fair  example  of  a well- 
proportioned,  sober  stmetore,  creditable  to  its 
anthor  (even  if  not  a brilliant  performance),  and 
characteristic  of  its  time, — even  contrasting  not 
unpleasantly  with  soma  cleverer  ohurch-architec- 
ture  of  our  time, — it  would  be  a satisfaction  to 
continue  to  Gold  such  memory  as  his  “one  ewe 
lamb  ” may  secure  him. 

The  church  is  hardly  in  Wren’s  manner,  and 
he  has  a most  ample  store  of  honours  attached 
to  his  name. 

Is  anything  known  of  Gold  ? The  notices  of 
him  seem  very  scanty.  S.  F.  C. 


Slate  Pencil  Culting:  by  Wholesale.— 

Among  Yankee  ingenuities,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
machine  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  which  cu's  slate- 
pencils  at  the  rate  of  20,000  in  an  hour. 
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CHUEOH-BUILEING  NEWS. 
7^ansJield.—The  oboroh  of  St.  Peter,  at  Mans- 
field,  haa  been  re-opened ; the  nave  having 
undergone  a restoration.  The  Notts  Guardian 
eaya  of  this  restoration : — “In  place  of  the 
gloomy  rave  and  [aiale,  loaded  with  frowning 
galleries,  the  worm-eaten  floors  and  pewing,  and 
the  general  sense  of  oppression  from  damp, 
exhalation,  and  want  of  air,  there  is  an  interior 
that  snrpriaes  ns  by  its  light  and  loftiness. 
Those  pillars  which  were  pared  down  at_  the 
capitals,  scored  and  notched  with  pew  sides, 
cut  nearly  to  the  heart  by  gallery-bearers,  form 
now  an  arcade  of  singular  grace  and  elegance, 
while  the  removal  of  an  organ-gallery  has  re- 
vealed a ragged  tower-arch,  which  adds  a mas- 
siveness and  solemnity  , of  effect.  When  the 
whole  bnilding  is  thrown  open,  the  rows  of 
columns  seen  from  the  western  door  through  the 
eyebrow  of  this  arch,  will  be  the  prettiest  view 
of  the  interior.  In  the  roofs,  all  that  could  be 
used  of  the  old  oak  has  been  retained,  with 
groat  advantage  in  tone,  but  the  construction 
is  entirely  new.  The  restoration  of  the  pil- 
lars has  been  a work  of  some  anxiety.  Messrs. 
Cave  & Halliday,  of  Grantham,  have  well  exe- 
cuted this  part  of  their  work.”  The  windows- 
have  in  all  oases  been  re-glazed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Aves,  of  Mansfield,  who  has  also  provided  the 
work  on  the  roof  and  the  gas-fittings,  the  pen- 
dants coming  from  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  new  nave  requires  a fitting 
pulpit,  font,  and  prayer-desks.  The  restoration 
is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  of 
London,  architect. 

Eeigham. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Churoh 
of  St.  Philip,  Heigbam,  has  been  laid,  by  the 
mayor  of  Norwich,  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, with  their  regalia,  supporting  his  worship, 
and  a large  number  of  persons  Seeing  present. 
The  building  committee  selected  the  design  of 
Mr.  E.  Power,  of  London,  and  from  this  archi- 
tect’s plans  the  church  is  being  erected;  Mr.  J. 
Nelson,  of  Necton,  being  the  contractor ; Mr. 
Childs,  of  Norwich,  a sub-contractor  for  the 
stone  and  masonry  work ; and  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
London,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  contract  is 
divided  into  throe  parts, — one  for  bnilding  the 
church,  with  the  tower,  as  far  as  the  roof,  3,2621. ; 
the  second,  for  the  remainder  of  the  tower,  7571. ; 
and  the  third,  for  the  addition  of  a spire,  5681. 
Thus  the  total  cost  is  4,587i.  The  church,  which 
will  accommodate  800,  or,  in  case  of  pressure, 
1,000  persons,  is  designed  in  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  obtained  in  France  daring  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  faced  with  flint,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  consist  of  a chancel 
and  a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a tower 
being  erected  at  the  north-west  end.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follow : — 
nave,  95  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft.  2 in. ; and  in  height, 
50  ft. ; chancel,  28  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  6 in. ; tower, 
130  ft.  in  height,  and  18  ft.  wide  at  the  base. 
The  roof  will  be  of  open  deal  timber,  stained, 
with  stone  moulded  corbels,  and  the  nave  arches 
will  be  supported  by  clustered  columns  having 
carved  capitals.  There  are  to  be  three  entrances 
to  the  building,  one  at  tbe  west  end  through  an 
open  narthex  or  western  porch.  To  the  chancel, 
where  there  are  to  be  two  open  arches,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  an  organ-chamber  and  a vestry, 
there  is  an  apsidal  termination,  and  it  was  upon 
the  cord  of  tbe  apse  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid.  The  churoh  will  be  seated  with  deal 
benches,  the  pulpit  being  also  of  carved  wood, 
and  the  passages  are  to  be  paved  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles. 

Worcester. — The  sum  of  13,2561.  11a.  has  now 
been  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral. 


DISSENTING  CHUECH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dalston.  — The  memorial  stone  of  Dalston 
Baptist  Cbapel  baa  been  laid.  The  cost  will  be 
about  4,500i.  The  new  cbapel  will  be  erected 
in  the  Venetian  style  of  architecture.  It  will 
be  70  ft.  by  42  ft.  There  are  to  be  vestries, 
school-rooms,  &o. 

Darlaston. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Dar- 
laston-green,  have  been  laid.  The  land  on  which 
it  will  be  erected,  consisting  of  693  square  yards, 
was  presented  to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  George 
Perry,  ironmaster,  Darlaston.  The  cbapel 
will  be  in  the  Bjzantine  style  of  architecture. 
It  will  be  very  plain,  having  no  embellishment 
or  ornament  of  any  kind  either  inside  or  out. 
It  will  be  30  ft.  by  40  ft.  with  vestry  at  the  back. 


over  which  an  orchestra  will  be  built.  The  out- 
side will  consist  of  blue  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  It  will  be  fitted  np  to  seat  150  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be 
6921.  14s.  6d.  Towards  this  sum  Mr.  Brogden 
has  subscribed  1001.,  and  Mr.  Horton  has  pro- 
mised another  1001.  Mr.  Loxton,  of  Wednes- 
bury,  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  W . Trow  & 
Sons,  also  of  Wedneabnry,  are  the  builders. 

Aberystwith. — A new  English  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Aberystwith.  Tbe  building, 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  Queen’ s-road  and 
Newfoundland-street,  is  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect,  Oswestry.  The 
gable  end  of  the  transepts  has  four  plain 
pointed,  single-light  windows,  divided  by  light 
columns,  with  carved  capitals,  above  which  are 
two  windows  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  tracery 
heads.  The  side  gables  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  front,  with  the  exception  of  the  window  above 
the  arcade  being  a rose-window.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  65  ft.  long,  and  45  ft.  wide,  and 
the  roof,  which  is  of  open  timber,  is  27  ft.  high. 
The  pews  are  all  open,  with  a few  free  seats  at 
the  end  of  the  building.  There  are  no  galleries, 
but  provision  has  been  made  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  erection,  should  they  be  required.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  on  the  ground-floor 
450  adults.  The  extreme  height  of  the  spire, 
which  is  pierced  by  single-light  windows,  Irom 
the  ground  to  the  fane  is  90  ft.  The  walls  are 
built  with  a local  stone  of  a dark  colour,  re- 
lieved with  Bath  dressings.  Along  the  sides  are 
carved  circles,  displaying  flowers,  horns  of  plenty, 
&c.  The  basement  is  entered  by  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  and  consists  of  a school- 
room, 40  ft.  by  32  ft. ; also  two  large  class- 
rooms and  a minister’s  vestry.  Entrance  into 
the  chapel  is  obtained  by  a staircase  from  the 
vestry-room.  The  contract  for  the  building  was 

I, 7001.,  but  we  believe  that  amount  has  been 
slightly  exceeded.  Tbe  contractors  were  Messrs. 

J.  & D.  Jones,  of  Llwyngog. 

ColdingUam. — The  new  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  opened.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gray, 
architect,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Tbe  walls  are  of 
white  freestone.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
slated  spire.  Seating  has  been  provided  for  550. 
The  inner  roof  and  fittings  are  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  principal  three-light 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  which,  with 
a bell  for  the  tower,  is  the  gift  of  a friend  of  the 
clergyman. 

Burslem. — Since  the  closing  of  the  Wesleyan 
ebaoel,  considerable  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  old  building,  one  of  tbe 
principal  additions  being  a complete  extension 
of  tbe  west  front,  executed  in  stone  with  polished 
surface.  The  building  committee,  from  a 
limited  number  of  architects’  designs,  selected 
those  sent  by  Mr.  George  Woodhonse,  of  Bolton. 
le-Moors,  whom  they  employed  to  make  detailed 
drawings  for  the  erection  of  tbe  new  portion  of 
the  structure.  This  tbe  architect  has  accom- 
plished. The  chapel  is  situate  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Swan  square,  having  a large  open 
space  in  front.  Tbe  principal  and  most  distinc- 
tive feature  is  a large  portico  covered  by  a pedi- 
mental  roof;  it  stands  upon  a projecting  base, 
and  is  approached  by  a central  flight  of  steps. 
On  each  inner  side  stands  a cylindrical  colnmn, 
with  entasis  shaft : projecting  pilasters  are  run 
up  at  the  back  and  aide  of  these  columns.  On 
the  outer  angles  of  the  fa9ad0  and  ends  are 
coupled  and  engaged  pilasters,  all  of  them  built 
to  a uniform  height.  These  shafts  and  pilasters 
have  decorated  Corinthian  capitals  carved  with 
caulicnlua  ornament  olive-leaves,  and  curvilineal 
abacus  moulding.  Immediately  over  the  ex- 
ternal pilasters  are  two  turrets,  having  moulded 
base  supporting  angle  pilasters  and  finials, 
betwixt  which  are  louvred  openings,  serving 
when  completed  as  extractors  of  the  vitiated  air 
from  the  chapel.  From  a circular  stone  base 
rise  dome-shaped  roofs  with  raised  ornaments, 
covered  with  lead,  and  crowned  on  the  summit 
with  circular  wrought-iron  cresting  and  gilded 
terminals.  The  whole  height  from  tbe  ground- 
line  to  the  top  of  the  ironwork  is  64  feet.  From 
the  entablature  resting  upon  the  capitals  springs 
a semicircular  central  vaulted  arch,  the  crown 
of  which  rises  within  the  tympanum  of  the  pedi- 
ment. The  new  vestibule  is  divided  at  each  end 
by  pitch-pine  screens  and  double-action  folding 
swing  doors,  the  upper  portions  glazed  with 
polished  plate-glaee.  The  corridors  are  formed 
by  tbe  extension  of  the  vestibule,  and  contain 
the  circular  staircases,  forming  direct  access  to 
the  gallery ; they  are  made  of  pitch  pine,  pro- 
tected by  balusters,  handrails,  and  carved  newels. 


Divisional  folding  doors  are  fixed  on  the  landings 
for  the  prevention  of  draughts,  and  the  aisles  of 
the  ground  floor  within  the  chapel  are^  ap- 
proached from  the  vestibule  through  inner 
inclosed  porches  fitted  with  doable  sets  of 
hinged  moulded  doors,  polished  and  varnished. 
Separate  entrances  from  the  corridor  are  pro-  j 
vided  for  a large  number  of  free  seats.  Under  ^ 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  the  aisles  of  the  ! 
ohapel,  vestibule,  corridors,  and  front  porch  have  ! 
been  paved  with  patterns  of  encaustic  tiles, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Malkin,  Edge,  & Co.,  of 
Burslem.  In  place  of  the  partially  decayed 
wood  pillars  under  the  gallery,  new  iron  pillars 
have  been  substituted.  The  architect’s  plans 
included  new  pitch  pine  seating  for  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor,  the  removal  of  the  present  high 
gallery  front,  and  the  substitution  of  apilastered 
and  panelled  front.  These,  however,  from  want 
of  funds,  are  for  the  present  delayed.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodhonse,  Mr.  Langley,  of 
Burslem,  has  coloured  the  walls  and  ceilings ; 
and  it  is  a part  of  his  contract  to  paint  and 
varnish  the  whole  of  the  woodwork.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  of  tbe  work,  inolnding  new 
gutters  to  the  roof,  is  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of 
Sandbach.  Tbe  corner-stone  of  tbe  new  ex- 
tension was  laid  on  the  2nd  of  March  last.  The 
principal  portion  of  tbe  central  front  is  built  of 
Hollington  stone,  and  the  side  portions  of  stone 
from  the  Grinshill  quarries.  The  stone  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Simpkins, 
of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  of  the  additions 
and  alterations,  it  is  expected,  will  amount  to 
about  3,0001. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Arundel  (Sussex).— The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  church,  lately  alluded  to  in  the  Builder, 
haa  been  laid  by  the  aged  Bishop  of  Troy,  at 
Aruudel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  whose  munificence  the  church  is  to 
be  erected,  and  of  thousands  of  spectators.  It  j 
is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Established  , 
Church,  and  will  be  one  of  the  moat  splendid  j 
edifices  in  tbe  sonth  of  England.  The  position  , 
it  occupies  is  one  of  great  beauty.  The  cost  of 
its  erection  is  estimated  at  50,000?.  The  foun- 
dation-stone (which  Messrs.  Myers,  builders, 
who  have  taken  the  contract,  bad  in  order  for 
tbe  ceremony)  was  laid  with  all  that  imposing 
ritual  which  characterises  the  Romish  Church. 
The  length  of  the  nave  is  to  be  122  ft. ; the 
width,  33  ft.  The  chancel  will  be  60  ft.  long, 
exclusive  of  the  ambulatory  in  the  rear.  The 
side  aisle  will  be  95  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide,  and 
the  north  and  sonth  transepts  will  be  27  ft.  each 
in  length.  The  chapels  (north  and  south)  will 
bo  33  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  there 
will  be  a small  chapel  in  the  transept,  13  ft.  4 in. 
by  13  ft.  There  are  to  be  six  altars,  the  chief 
altar  to  be  in  the  chancel.  The  shape  of  the 
building  will  be  cruciform,  and  it  will  be  con- 
strncted  in  the  Geometric  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
teoture.  It  will  be  principally  of  Bath  stone,  , 
and  the  tower  and  spire  will  be  altogether  260  ft. 
in  height.  Tbe  architects  are  Messrs.  Hansom 
& Sons,  of  London.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Seed,  and  the  foreman,  Mr.  Addis. 

TFoodhouse.— The  She^eld  Independent  states 
that  the  services  in  connexion  with  tbe  opening 
of  the  temporary  chapel  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
have  been  held  at  Handsworth  Woodhonse.  Tbe 
chapel,  which  is  a wooden  structure  about  50  ft. 
by  IS  ft.,  has  been  built  by  Mr.  John  Turner, 
joiner,  Woodhonse,  and  Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  mason, 
at  a very  moderate  cost.  The  congregation, 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  poor  people,  have 
liberally  contributed. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ashton. — During  last  year  the  inhabitants  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  were  surprised  to  receive  a 
gift  of  10,0001.  from  a gentleman  who,  although 
a native,  was  not  even  known  or  remembered 
except  by  the  older  inhabitants.  5,000J.  were 
devoted  to  the  Asbton  Infirmary,  and  a sum  of 
1,0001.  was  handed  over  to  each  of  the  churches 
for  educational  purposes.  The  donor,  Mr.  Robert 
Higgin,  early  in  life  left  Ashton  for  Australia, 
where  be  amassed  a large  fortune,  and  ultimately 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  settling  down  in 
Liverpool  as  a merchant.  The  gentleman  died 
very  shortly  after  handing  the  money  over  to  the 
bankers.  Tbe  money  so  given  to  Christ  Church 
has  been  appropriated  to  building  a new  branch 
school — a want  long  felt  in  the  district  in  which 
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the  boilding  is  to  be  erected.  The  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington  has  given  the  site  for 
the  new  building,  and  the  foundation  atone  has 
oeen  laid.  The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Eaton,  architect,  Ashton,  and  will  take 
tjbe  form  of  a parallelogram,  two  stories  in 
height.  On  each  floor  there  are  to  be  school- 
rooiijs,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms,  each 
15  ft.  square.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Early 
jElnglish. 

’ Elland. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Wes- 
ileyan  Schools  here  ;ha3  been  laid.  The  schools 
iro  from  plans  by  Mr.  B,  W.  Jackson,  architect, 
Halifax,  and  will  have  a plain  front  and  oircular- 
iheaded  windows.  The  rooms  are  63  ft.  by  30  ft., 
the  ground-floor  containing  two  class-rooms, 
infants’  school,  kitchen,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion j the  upper  room  contains  large  school- room 
land  four  class-rooms,  and  the  cost  of  building  is 
'estimated  at  about  6001. 

Tcwer-liill,  London. — The  fonndation-atone  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  School  has  been  laid  by  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Orleans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tower-bill.  It  is  proposed  to  add  an  industrial 
jcbool.  The  building  will  cost  2,5001.,  and  the 
site  1,6001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Young, 
unior,  of  Mincing-lane. 

Ntu'castle-on-Tyne. — The  foundation  stone  of 
30W  schools  in  connexion  with  Bath-lane  Church, 
was  laid  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  schools 
ire  to  be  built  on  a site  adjoining  the  chapel, 
ind  will  accommodate  400  children.  The  build- 
ngs  will  be  entirely  of  atone,  and  are  in  the 
jothic  style  of  aichiteoture,  harmonising  in 
•haracter  with  the  church  adjoining.  The  prin- 
)ipal  elevation,  facing  Locke-street,  is  to  present 
i large  ceutre  block,  marked  by  gables  at  the 
jast  and  west  ends.  The  building  will  be  lighted 
iy  large  three-light  windows  in  the  centre  block, 
•Ogether  with  four-light  windows  in  the  end 
rabies.  Admission  will  be  gained  to  the  build- 
Dg  through  a porch  situated  at  the  north-west 
ingle,  and  by  two  side  doors  situated  at  the  oast 
;nd  of  the  building.  The  centre  block  is  to  be 
surmounted  by  a bell  turret,  rising  about  34  ft. 
ibove  the  level  of  the  ridge.  The  school-room, 
which  internally  measures  85  ft.  by  55  ft.,  will  be 
livided  into  centre  and  side  aisles  by  cast-iron 
jolumns,  used  as  supports  for  the  roof,  the  por- 
ion  of  the  roof  over  tho  aisles  being  open,  and 
.he  [roof  over  the  nave  wagon-headed  in  form. 
The  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  will  be  about 
50  ft.  Class-rooms,  suitable  for  the  rec^uirementa 
)f  the  school,  are  to  be  provided  at  the  east  end 
3f  the  school-room.  Lavatories,  water-closets, 
ind  other  conveniences  are  to  be  provided  at 
;ach  end  of  the  school-room.  The  space  un- 
jccupied  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  tho  build- 
ing will  be  used  as  a playground.  Ventilation 
is  secured  by  cast-iron  ventilators  in  the  sides  of 
:he  school,  and  by  ventilators  fixed  in  the  roof 
)f  the  main  building.  The  building  will  be 
warmed  by  hot  water  from  tho  heating  appa- 
•atus  in  connexion  with  the  church.  The  coat  of 
,lie  building  will  be  about  3,0001.  Mr.  T.  Oliver, 
)f Nowcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architect:  he  was 
ilso  the  architect  of  the  church. 

Ealifax.—The  Stannary  Congregational  Church 
School  has  been  opened.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
jtyle,  and  has  been  erected  under  the  superin- 
;eudenco  of  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patchett, 
Df  Halifax.  It  will  seat  from  800  to  900  persons! 
The  basement  story  is  devoted  to  class-rooms, 
ippronched  by  a wide  corridor  down  the  centre. 
The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  large  room, 
35  ft.  6 in.  by  42  ft.,  having  galleries  at  each 
end,  with  vestries  underneath.  The  gallery 
fronts  are  picked  out  in  crimson  cloth.  The 
room  is  roofed  in  one  span  ; the  arched  principal 
hammer-beam  roof  rising  to  a height  of  38  ft., 
with  a deer  span  of  42  ft.  The  building  is  heated 
oj  hot  water. 

Ilviton. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  day  and 
Sunday  schools,  in  connexion  with  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Moston,  has  been  laid.  The  schools, 
which  are  being  built  on  a plot  of  land  adjoining 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  have  been  designed 
by  Messrs.  Price  & Linklater,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs! 
Herd  & Eadie,  builders,  Cheetham.  The  building 
;S  to  contain  boys’  and  girls’  schools  and  one 
;lasa-room,  and  it  is  to  accommodate  altogether 
140  children.  It  is  to  be  of  banded  brick,  with 
^Gothic  brick  beads  to  the  windows,  and  orna- 
jmental  atone  heads  to  the  door,  and  in  style  the 
(building  will  bo  in  character  with  the  church. 
tThe  total  cost  of  the  building  and  land  will  be 
labout  5001.  The  plans  were  laid  before  the 
Tprivy  Council,  and  approved  by  them. 

( Hereford.  — The  loundation  ■ atone  of  new 
^schools,  for  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  has  been 


laid  by  Lady  Saye  and  Sele,  with  some  little 
ceremonial.  The  fund  was  opened  by  a lady 
parishioner  with  5001.,  and  other  subscriptions 
soon  followed. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Spennymoor.  — The  opening  of  a covered 
market  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spenny- 
moor and  district  has  been  celebrated.  The 
dimensions  of  the  market  are ; — Total  length, 
160  fc. ; width,  37  ft.  6 in.  There  are  fourteen 
shops  within  the  bnilding,  and  the  open  space  in 
the  centre  affords  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
couple  of  rows  of  portable  stalls,  and  there  are 
also  a number  of  shops  outside.  Attached  to  the 
market,  at  the  west  end,  will  be  a town-hall,  in 
course  of  erootion  by  a private  company.  This 
latter  will  supply  a great  public  want  in  the 
shape  of  a reading  and  news  room,  suitable,  also, 
for  the  holding  of  entertainments,  with  a cloak- 
room, and  an  apartment  for  holding  the  Local 
Board  meetings.  The  total  estimate  for  the 
market  was  l,U00Z.,but  the  contracts  which  have 
been  let  out  only  amount  to  8091.  Tbebuildiug 
has  been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Byers, 
surveyor  to  the  Local  Board.  The  market  will 
be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  market. 

RaJ:ett;ell.— The  corner  stone  of  a new  vicarage 
has  been  laid  at  Bakewell.  Tho  old  dilapidated 
house  has  vanished.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Gothic,  with  limestone  facings  and  Stanton 
gritstone  dressings,  the  interior  to  be  of  pitch 
pine  finishings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  of  Loudon  and  Manchester  j the  clerk  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  J.  Dickson.  The  contraotors 
are  Messrs.  Tbos.  Clay  & Son,  of  Manchester. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  new  vicarage,  adjacent 
buildings,  Ac.,  will  be  upwards  of  6,OU01. 

Olley. — The  new  Mechanics’  Hall,  tho  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  on  tho  19th  of  June, 
1868,  is  now  approaching  completion.  The 
stonemasons,  joiners,  and  slaters  have  all  nearly 
completed  their  respective  contracts,  and  little 
remains  to  be  done  save  the  plastering  and 
painting.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
be  completed  and  tho  new  hall  opened  by  the 
month  of  November  next.  The  sum  of  3,U00l., 
subscribed  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
institute,  has  been  nearly  all  expended  upon  the 
land  and  buildings,  and  it  is  calculated  that  an 
additional  sum  of  8001.  or  l,C0Ul.  will  be  required 
in  order  to  complete  the  building  and  to  furnish 
it.  The  building  will  afford  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  carrying  on  the  educational  work  of 
the  institute. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hongliong  Cathedral;  and  Trinity  Church, 
Shanghai. — A stained  glass  window  has  just  been 
completed  for  the  cathedral  at  Hongkong  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London. 
The  donor  is  Mr.  John  S.  Lapraik,  who  erects  it 
as  a memorial  of  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Douglas 
Lapraik.  It  is  intended  to  be  substituted  for  the 
existing  east  window  of  the  cathedral.  The 
window  forms  five  tall  lancet  lights,  surmounted 
by  a rose.  The  subjects  are  the  Ascension  and 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  with  some  “ types.”  The 
upper  parts  of  the  lancet  are  occupied  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  twelve  Apostles  witnessing  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  whose  figure,  surrounded 
by  angels,  fills  in  the  rose-window.  Below,  and 
extending  across  tho  whole  of  the  centre  part  of 
the  five  lights,  is  the  Crucifixion.  Under  this, 
again,  are  four  “types”  of  a true  sacrifice,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Abel,  of  Abraham,  of  Melchisedek, 
and  of  Noah  j the  central  opening  being  occu- 
pied with  a type  of  the  Ascension,  viz.,  Elijah 
being  taken  up  to  heaven  in  the  liery  ohanot. 
The  Bubjeota  are  all  executed  from  designs 
in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  large  churches 
of  Flanders  and  Germany  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  cost  of  this  window, 
we  understand,  is  about  1,0001.  sterliog.  The 
same  firm  have  supplied  several  windows  for 
the  new  Trinity  Church  at  Shanghai.  These 
include  one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pitzroy } another  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lawrence  j 
and  a third,  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  R.N.  A larger  one 
is  now  being  constructed  for  the  same  church  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hobson,  many 
years  Consular  Chaplain  at  Shanghai. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Cork. — There  is  at  pre- 
sent on  view  at  tho  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Stained  Glass  Works,  Leith,  a series  of  windows, 
just  executed  by  Mr.  Barnett  for  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Cork.  The  windows  are 
four  in  number,  each  consisting  of  two  lights, 


with  tracery  above;  and,  with  a fifth  window 
which  has  already  been  placed,  will  complete  the 
apsidal  chancel  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Each  light  is  designed,  so  to  speak,  in  five 
stages.  In  the  lowest  is  a panel  containing  the 
figure  of  an  angel  displaying  a scroll ; next 
comes  tho  full-length  figure  of  a saint ; then 
another  panel,  with  an  angel  j over  that  a second 
full-length  figure ; and,  finally,  a third  angeL 
occupying  a panel  in  the  enspbeaded  top.  The 
work  throughout  is  ruby  glass,  variegated  with 
conventional  foliage,  the  latter  being  supported 
from  stalks,  which  run  up  the  sides  of  the 
lights;  and,  with  their  twisting  and  interlacing, 
define  the  various  stages  and  panels.  The  full- 
length  figures,  numbering  sixteen  in  all,  com- 
prise the  four  doctors,  — Jerome,  Gregory, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine, — with  twelve  cele- 
brated saints.  Each  is  represented  standing  in  a 
foliated  niche,  the  attributes  by  which  they  are 
respectively  distinguished  being  indicated.  The 
tracery  forming  the  head  of  each  window  consists 
of  two  quatrefoils  and  a large  multifoil.  The 
mnltifoiis  are  occupied  with  designs  repre- 
senting the  Nativity,  the  Resnrrection,  the 
Ascension,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  j 
while  the  quatrefoils  are  filled  in  with  ornament 
corresponding  to  that  introduced  in  other  parts 
of  the  windows. 


EROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  Edinburgh  Infirmary  Act, 
1870,  having  now  received  the  Royal  assent,  the 
acting  committee  of  contributors  to  the  re- 
building fund  have  resolved  to  band  over  to  tho 
infirmary  managers  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
subscription.  It  appears  that  twenty-nine  sub- 
scribers, representing  1,6051.,  have  asked  to  have 
their  money  returned  in  consequence  of  change 
of  site.  The  amonut  of  contributions  is 
76,8311.,  and  there  is  a sum  of  63,6841.  in  hand. 
The  total  funds  available  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  infirmary  are  roughly  stated  at  160,0001. 
The  plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Bryce,  architect  for  the  new  infirmary 
buildings,  have  been  submitted  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  managers.  The  design  may  be 
generally  described  as  consisting  of  five  or  six 
parallel  blocks  of  building,  three  stories  io 
height,  and  about  70  ft.  apart,  running  north  and 
south  from  Lauriston  to  tho  Meadows.  These 
ranges  are  intersected  about  midway  by  the 
present  Watson’s  Hospital  buildings,  which  are 
to  remain,  and  by  oonneoting  corridors  running 
east  and  west.  The  main  architectural  front  is 
to  look  northward — that  is  to  say,  towards 
Lauriston. 

Leith. — The  foundation-stone  of  a church  now 
being  erected  for  the  congregation  of  St.  John’s 
Free  Chnrch,  Leith,  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Bombay,  the  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland.  The 
church  and  tower,  which  are  now  being  erected 
on  a site  fronting  Charlotte-street  and  Quality- 
street,  will,  including  the  purchase  of  the  site, 
involve  an  expenditure  of  fully  6,0001.  Th© 
larger  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  already 
contributed,  and  about  1,0001.  in  addition  have 
been  promised.  There  is  to  be  a separate  fund 
for  the  tower.  Tbe  church,  which  is  being 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Pater- 
son, architect,  Edinburgh,  will  be  well  suited  for 
the  congregation,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties which  tbe  site  presents.  The  limited  fron- 
tage towards  Quality-strett  has  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a pecnliar  arrangement  of  the  church 
with  the  offices  and  hall  required  by  the  congre- 
gation. Tbe  church  will  be  oblong  in  form,  and 
will  have  galleries  on  three  sides.  On  the  north 
side  the  pulpit  will  be  placed,  the  wall  behind 
which  will  be  thrown  back,  and  form  a three- 
sided  recess  or  bay.  The  building  will  bo  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  north  and  sooth  walls,  and 
the  ceiling  will  be  finished  and  ornamented  in 
plaster.  The  chnrch  will  be  seated  for  906  per- 
sons, and  provision  will  be  made  for  150  addi- 
tional sittings  when  special  occasions  require 
this  extra  accommodation.  Tbe  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  bo  adopted  will  be  Gothic,  and  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  building  will  be 
the  tower,  which  is  designed  to  be  square  in 
plan,  and  will  rise  to  the  height  of  150  ft.  to  the 
terminal  point.  Tbe  tower  will  be  surmounted 
by  an  open  crown  formed  with  eight  moulded 
ribs,  meeting  above  the  centre,  and  supporting 
an  octagonal  terminal  and  carved  finial.  The 
ribs  of  the  crown  and  the  terminal  are  orna- 
mented with  crockets.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  placed  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  at 
tho  corner  of  Quality-street,  and  there  will  alse 
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be  an  entrance  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
At  both  entrances  there  will  be  wide  stairs 
leading  to  the  galleries.  The  Charlotte-street 
front  will  have  five  windows,  which  will  light 
the  area  of  the  church,  and  an  equal  number 
will  light  the  gallery  above.  The  windows 
have  pointed  arched  heads,  and  moulded  jambs 
with  shafts  having  bases  and  carved  capitals ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  set  will  be  filled 
in  with  plate  tracery.  The  windows  above  will 
be  larger  than  those  beneath.  They  will  have 
double  sills,  and  will  be  divided  by  a centre 
shaft,  which  supports  the  tracery  with  which 
the  heads  of  the  windows  are  filled.  The  wall 
between  the  windows  will  be  strengthened  by 
buttresses.  A string  moulding  will  run  down 
the  front  of  the  building  btneath  the  wall  head, 
and  rise  as  a moulded  skew  to  gablets,  orna- 
mented with  fioiale,  formed  over  the  upper  win- 
dows. Between  the  gablets  the  wall  will  be 
ornamented  with  sinkings  and  a moulded  cope. 
The  east  entrance-door  will  be  of  similar  design 
to  the  first  tier  of  windows.  It  will  be  placed 
in  a stair  tower  which  projects  from  the  front 
line,  and  will  rise  to  the  same  height  as  the 
walla  of  the  church,  and  being  separately  roofed, 
will  form  a termination  to  the  design  at  that 
part  of  the  building.  The  west  gallery  stair  will 
be  thrown  onteide  the  tower,  and  form  a feature 
in  the  entrance  towards  Quality-street.  The 
remainder  of  this  elevation  will  consist  of  the 
session-house,  vestry,  &c.,  above  which  will  be 
placed  a hall  for  church  meetings.  The  con- 
tractors are, — for  the  mason  work,  Mr.  Bell ; 
joiner  work,  Mr.  Saunders;  slater  work,  Mr. 
Anderson;  plumber  work,  Stuart  & Kay;  plas- 
tering work,  James  Sutherland. 

Linlithgow. — The  plans  for  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  parish  church,  which  Lave 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Board  of  Works,  Edinburgh,  have  arrived 
at  L’nlithgow.  The  alterations  contemplated 
are  much  the  same  in  design,  although  perhaps 
difi’esring  somewhat  in  details,  as  those  carried 
out  seme  time  ago  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and, 
if  gone  on  with,  will  make  as  great  a nietamor- 
phosis  of  the  old  chnrch[of  St.  Michael  at  Lin- 
lithgow as  the  improvements  in  Glasgow  have 
made  cf  the  cathedral  there.  The  plans  will  be 
open  f<  r the  inspection  of  the  public  for  a short 
time,  after  which  it  is  expected  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  have  them  carried  out. 


FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 

South  Australia. 

Adelaide.  — The  building  which  has  been 
erected  for  accommodation  of  the  local  and 
Insolvent  Courts,  on  the  south  side  of  Vicloria- 
square,  is  a creditable  addition  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  city  of  Ade'aide.  The  style  is  of  j 
Anglo-Italian  character,  and  it  has  frontages  , 
both  to  Victoria-square  and  King  William-street.  ■ 
The  plans  were  prepared  in  the  Colonial  Archi- ! 
tect’s  office,  and  the  works  were  carried  out  by  : 
Messrs.  Brown  & Thompson,  of  Adelaide,  at  a , 
total  cost  of  about  13,600L  The  new  police-  i 
court  and  station  adjoin  that  portion  fronting  to 
King  William-street,  and  were  built,  in  1868,  by 
Messrs.  Croker  & Lawson. 

New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  ^'c. — The  interior  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Cathedral,  Sydney,  may  be  said  to  be  com- j 
pleled,  althongh  the  exterior  is  still  deficient 
iu  its  towers  and  pinnacles.  The  whole  building, 
from  the  west  door  to  the  east  window,  measures  ' 
157  ft.,  and  is  61  ft.  across  the  width.  The  ! 
interior  width,  measured  through  the  transepts, ! 
is  110  ft.  The  height  of  the  aisle-walls  is  30  ft., 
and  of  the  clearstory  50  ft.  There  are  in  all 
sixteen  pillars  : two  of  large  dimensions  carry 
the  unfinished  western  towers,  four  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  are  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  the 
other  ten  support  the  ordinary  arches  of  the 
clearstory.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  open 
and  of  timber,  painted  in  bright  colours,  with 
gold  stars  on  an  azure  ground,  and  has  annmber 
of  ventilators,  procured  from  England,  which 
appear  to  keep  the  temperature  very  regularly 
even  when  a large  congregation  and  many  lights 
tend  to  increase  it.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  felt  here,  as  in  all  places  where  large 
crowds  assemble,  in  procuring  sufficient  fresh 
air  without  the  annoyance  of  draughts.  The 
Illustrated  Sydney  Neu's,  of  October  27ch,  gives 
a double-page  engraved  illustration  of  the  interior 
of  this  cathedral.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Blackett. 

A free  public  library  has  been  inaugurated 

in  Sydney  by  Earl  Belmore. Rocky  Mouth 


School,  Chateworth  Island,  on  the  Lower 
Clarence,  about  forty  miles  from  Grafton,  consists 
of  school-house  and  teacher’s  residence,  built  of 
weather-boards,  plastered  within,  and  has  a 

frontage  of  70  ft.,  with  a depth  of  35  ft. A 

new  bridge  has  been  erected  at  Maitland,  con- 
necting it  with  the  village  of  Durham,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hunter  River.  It  is  built 
on  iron  tubes  resting  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  tabular  piers  were  cast  in  lengths  of  about 
6 ft.,  and  are  bolted  together  and  filled  with 

concrete. At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Charles  Mayes, 
C.E.,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  “ The  Water 
Supply  of  Sydney  from  George’s  River  and 
Cook’s  River.”  Mr.  Mayes  is  of  opinion  that 
Sydney  and  its  suburbs  may  be  supplied  equally 
well,  |both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  at 
much  less  cost,  than  by  the  level  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  commissiouers  of  water  supply, 
from  either  the  George’s  River  alone,  or  the 
George’s  and  Cook’s  Rivers  combined.  He  can- 
not agree  with  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  pre- 
sent water  supply;  all  that  is  required  being 
an  additional  supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demand. 

Neio  Zealand. 

Oarr.aru. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand,  was  laid  with 
Masonic  honours  on  the  8ih  of  December,  1866, 
by  the  Right  Worshipful  John  Hyde  Harris, 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Otago,  E.C.,  the 
eastern  half  of  the  building  having  been  first 
completed  nnder  separate  contract,  and  the 
western  at  a later  date.  The  building  has  been 
carried  ont  in  strict  accordance  with  the  original 
plan,  from  the  designs  selected  in  open  competi- 
tion, of  Mr.  R.  A.  Lawfon,  architect,  Dunedin, 
and  under  bis  superintendence  throughout.  The 
building  covers  an  area  of  about  120  ft.  by  40  ft. 
The  facade  is  divided  into  eleven  bays,  and  in 
the  upper  story  contains  the  same  number  of 
windows,  flanked  on  either  side  by  projected 
Corinthian  pilasters,  with  floriated  capitals,  in 
the  decoration  of  which  the  laurel  and  acanthus 
leaves  are  principally  used.  In  the  lower  story 
eight  of  the  bays  are  occupied  by  windows,  and 
the  remaining  three  by  the  entrances  to  the 
building.  These  doorways  are  surmounted  by 
projecting  balustrades,  borne  ou  coupled  carved 
tresses,  the  main  central  doorway,  which 
gives  access  to  the  hall,  being  flanked  by  double 
columns,  and  supported  by  relieved  circular 
Doric  columns,  detached,  the  entrance-doors 
being  considerably  recessed.  The  building  is 
finished  with  the  oharacteristio  cornices  and 
enrichments  of  the  Corinthian  style.  The  ball 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  floor  of  the 
eastern  wing.  The  hotel  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Star  and  Garter,  is  a com- 
modious structure.  The  whole  of  the  building 
is  constructed  of  the  Oamaru  stone,  a material 
now  rising  in  general  estimation  as  a building 
stone.  When  first  quarried  (which  it  can  be 
practically  in  blocks  of  any  reasonable  size  up 
to  nearly  50  ft.  in  length),  it  can  be  sawn  and 
planed  and  worked  almost  as  readily  as  the 
sculptor’s  clay,  but  it  hardens  on  exposure,  and 
has  a certain  power  of  resistance  and  endurance. 


guolis  gittibiit. 

The  Manual  of  Colours  and  Lye  irares.  By 
J.  W.  Slater.  London:  Lockwood  & Co. 
TiiE  object  of  this  alphabetically  - arranged 
manual  is  to  furnish,  in  brief  space,  an  account 
of  the  chemical  products  and  natural  wares  used 
in  dyeing,  printing,  and  accessory  arts, — their 
properties,  their  applications,  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  respective  values,  and  of  detecting 
the  impurities  which  may  be  present.  Informa- 
tion of  this  kind  seems  to  be  needed  both  by 
makers,  dealers,  and  consumers.  The  author 
relies  more  upon  strictly  chemical  methods,  as 
distinguished  from  rule•o^tbnmb  procedures.  He 
believes  there  are  means  of  forging  those  outward 
features  of  colour,  touch,  taste,  &c.,  upon  which  so 
many  rely.  It  baa  not  been  any  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  book  to  give  receipts  either  for  the  manu- 
facture of  colours  and  mordants,  or  for  their 
applications  in  dyeing  and  printing,  as  there  are 
already  books  which  profess  to  do  so.  Few 
persons,  however,  are  so  generous  as  to  reveal 
to  the  world  the  beat  and  newest  processes  in 
their  possession,  as  the  author  remarks,  and  he 
himself  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  the  preface  the  author  alludes  to  an  alleged 
discovery,  which  is  to  rival  the  tar  colours  in 
briTiinte  and  purity. 


VARIORUM. 

The  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  read 
through  by  nearly  all  who  take  it  up,  the  whole 
contents  having  a general  interest.  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  “ Lothair”  is  laughed  at  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  Lord  Stanhope  is  corrected  for 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ; and  the  Police  of  London  are 
justly  praised  for  the  admirable  way  in  which, 
as  a rule,  they  do  their  duly.  Much  learning 
is  shown  in  the  article  on  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
translation  of  the"  Rig  Veda,”  thesacredhymns 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  some  in  the  notice  of 
Baths  and  Bathing-places,  ancient  and  modern; 
while  the  article  on  letter-writing,  though  in- 
complete, is  full  of  pleasant  gossip.  >70  fully 
agree  with  the  writer  in  his  leaning  towards 
female  fingers  and  female  instinct,  when  esti- 
mating the  relative  cleverness  of  the  sexes  in 
the  practice  of  this  delightful  art.  The  power 
should  be  striven  for  by  both  sexes.  Every  one 
may  attain  the  ability  of  writing,  at  any  rate,  a 
neat,  sensible  letter  in  legible  band,  and  all 
young  people  should  view  the  attainment  as  a 
necessity.  “I  think  it  is  as  improper  and  in- 
decorous,” says  Landor’s  Pericles  to  Aspasia, 
" to  write  a stupid  or  a silly  note  to  you,  as 
one  in  a bad  hand,  or  on  coarse  paper.  Fami- 
liarity ought  to  have  a worse  name,  if  it  relaxes 

in  its  attentiveness  to  please.” In  The 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological 
Association  of  Ireland  Sir  >V.  R.  Wilde  is  giving 
an  exhaustive  account  of  Gabriel  Beranger 
and  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Irish  art.  litera- 
ture, and  antiquities  from  1760  to  17S0. 

‘‘Lectures  on  Economic  Science.  Longmans 
& Co.”  These  lectures  were  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Labour  and 
Capital  appointed  by  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. Two  of  them  are  by  Dr.  Hodgson ; 
one  on  ‘‘The  True  Scope  of  Economic 
Science,”  and  tho  other  on  “ Competition.” 
There  is  one  by  Mr.  F.  Hill  on  the  “Identity 
of  Interests  of  Employers  and  Workpeople ; ” 
another  on  " Reciprocity,”  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  ; 
and  one  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jevons  on  “ Industrial 
Partnerships.”  It  makes  a valuable  little  book, 

“ The  Civil  Service  Orthography  : a Handy 

Book  of  English  Spelling.  By  E.  S.  H.  B. 
London  : Lockwood  & Co.”  One  would  think 
that  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  must  at 
least  be  able  to  spell ; but  it  is  too  true  that  there 
are  not  a few  exceptions  in  which  the  free  and 
easy  mode  of  spelling  adopted  by  our  ancestors 
still  prevails ; but  as  ours  are  nob  the  days  in 
which  either  a Shakspeare  or  any  one  else  in 
respectable  society  would  be  allowed  to  give 
an  elegant  variation  even  to  the  spelling  of 
his  own  name,  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 
must  get  over  this  little  difficulty  in  the  outset, 
and  learn  to  spell  with  accuracy.  The  author  of 
the  book  under  notice  appears  to  address  it 
specially  to  candidates  for  the  Civil  and  other 
services,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
contains  some  curions  rhymes,  in  the  “ Thirty 
days  hath  September”  style,  which  may  facili- 
tate a knowledge  of  those  irregular  variations  of 
spelling  in  words  of  similar  sound  but  different 
meaning  which  abound  in  the  English  tongue. 
Thus : — 

“ Spell  t-a-r-e,  tore,  Hiat  grows  ; 

But  t-e-a-r,  tjor,  rend  things  or  clotLes. 

Spell  tear  with  o,',tbe  tear  of  grief  that  flows  ; 

Tier  with  an  i,  one  tier  of  many  rows." 


gliscfllaitia:. 

Hoyal  Archaeological  Institute.  — The 

annual  congress  is  this  jear  fixed  for  Leicester, 
and  the  inaugural  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Guildhall  of  this  town  on  the  26th  inat.  The 
president  will  be  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  On 
Wednesday,  under  the  Presidency  of  Archdeacon 
Trollope,  the  section  of  antiquities  will  be  opened 
with  visits  made  to  the  Medimval  churches  of 
the  town,  the  Norman  hall  of  the  ancient  castle, 
the  " Newarke  ” of  the  Castle,  numerous  Roman 
pavements,  the  noted  “Jewry  Wall,”  Ac.  On 
Thursday  there  will  be  excursions  to  Ashby-ile- 
la-Zoucb,  Tutbury,  'Tamwortb,  and  Polesworth, 
and  the  Mayor’s  conversazione  in  the  evening. 
On  Friday  excursions  to  Kirby  Mnxloe  Castle, 
and  a convert  azione  in  the  Museum.  On  Satur- 
day visits  will  be  made  to  Gioby,  the  ruins  in 
Bradgate  Park  ; Ulverscrofc  Priory  ; Beaumanor, 
where  Mr.  Herrick  has  invited  the  party  to 
luncheon;  and  to  Grace  Dieu.  On  Monday  the 
excursion  will  be  to  Melton  Mowbray.  In  the 
evening  a conversazione  in  the  Museum, 
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Value'  of  Property. — Messrs.  Spelman  re- ' 
; cenily  ofl'ertd  for  sale  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 

I Lowestoft,  a farm  situate  at  Kessingland,  com- 
I prising  house,  garden,  orchard,  barn,  &o.,  together 
' wiih  yOa.  2r.  30p,  of  productive  arable  and 
I pasture  land,  G6  acres  of  which  are  exempt  from 
I great  tithes,  and  freehold,  with  the  exception  of 
I 7tt.  Ir.  Op.  After  a spirited  bidding,  the  prO' 

I perty  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Robertson,  of 

I Mutford  Bridge,  for  4,7501. On  the  same  day, 

I Mr.  George  Turner  submitted  to  competition  at 
, the  Suffolk  Hotel,  the  absolute  reversion  to  a ; 
' finm  of  3001.,  secured  by  mortgage  npon  free-  | 
; hold  property,  situate  in  Lowestoft,  payable 
i upon  the  death  of  a lady  residing  in  this  town, 

: now  in  her  74th  year.  It  was  purchased  by 

Mr.  T.  S.  Allei  ton,  at  1601. Messrs.  Bruton 

& Knowles  sold  by  auction,  at  Westbury-on- 
! Severn,  the  freehold  property  belonging  to  the 
, late  Mr.  Roan,  when,  after  a sharp  competition, 
i tbo  lots  were  sold  at  the  following  prices  : — 
Lot  1 — 2a.  2r.  2p.  of  pasture  orcharding,  5301., 

I Mr.  Sergeant  purchaser;  Lot  2 — 2r.  5p.  of  pas- 
ture orchaiding,  1101.,  Mr.  Mayo,  purchaser; 
i Lot  3 — la.  32p.  house  and  orchard,  3001 , Mrs. 

I Boan,  purchaser ; Lot  4 — 2a.  8p.  of  pasture 
orcharding,  2901,,  Mr.  Gough,  purchaser ; Lot  5 — 
la.  2r.  27p.  of  pasture  orcharding,  2351.,  Mr. 
Ellis  pnrcbaser ; Lot  6 — la.  3r.  2Gp.  of  pasture, 
1501.,  Mr.  John  Wintle  purchaser.  At  the  same 
. time  Messrs.  Bruton  & Knowles  also  sold  by 
auction  a piece  of  pasture  land  at  the  Dinney  to 
Mr.  Holtham,  for  5701.,  and  2 acres  of  land  near 
thereto  to  Mr.  Vailo,  for  1851.,  and  a wharf,  to 
Mr.  Coleman,  for  801.  The  sale  was  numerously 
I attended. 

ExteDSive  Ironworks  at  Sunderland. — 

New  ironworks  to  be  established  on  the  Hylton 
Castle  Estate  are  in  progress  of  erection.  A tall 
I ohiraney-stack,  which  Is  to  reach  the  ultimate 
I height  of  200  ft.,  is  being  reared  on  the  river- 
; bank.  Occupying  an  extensive  area  round  the 
stack  are  masses  of  solid  masonry,  of  brick  and 
concrete,  to  form  beds  for  the  ponderous  ma- 
chinery which  will  be  employed  in  the  new 
works,  and  nearer  the  river  bricks  are  being 
I manufactured  from  a bed  of  clay.  The  initials 
on  the  chimney  indicate  that  these  are  the  iron- 
works of  Messrs.  Oswald  & Co.  Some  portions  of 
the  foundations  are  now  ready  for  their  soper- 
t etructnres  of  machinery,  which  are  being  con- 
I atructod  principally  in  StefFordsbire,  and  will  be 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Apple- 
I ton,  formerly  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  works  at 
Hartlepool.  The  cost  of  the  new  works  and 
I plant,  when  completed,  will  probably  not  be  far 
short  of  100,0001.  ; and,  ihongh  at  6rst  they  will 
aftbrd  employment  for  400  men,  it  is  probable 
that  ultimately  not  fewer  than  1,800  ironworkers 
will  be  employed  there.  This  will  involve  the 
settlement  of  a large  population  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a new  town  round  the  Farm  House. 
Already,  in  a field  to  the  west,  a commencement 
has  been  made  with  houses  for  the  manager  and 
foreman,  and  seventy  workmen’s  cottages;  but 
' this  number  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  be  increased 
very  considerably.  The  ironstone  will  be 
brought  round  from  Cleveland  in  sciew  steam 
vessels,  and,  as  at  Jarrow,  delivered  right  into 
the  works.  For  this  purpose  a anflicieut  depth 
of  water  must  be  provided  by  dredging. 

A New  Steam  Sawmill. — A new  sort  of 
circular  sawmill  has  recently  been  started  in  one 
of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester, 

I United  States,  and  is  described  in  the  American 
Railway  Times.  The  saw  (some  5 ft.  diameter) 
is  placed  directly  upon  the  crank-shafe  of  the 
engine,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  belt  usually  employed.  The  cylinder 
is  placed  vertically  directly  above  the  crank,  at 
the  top  of  a pedestal-like  frame,  and  works  a 
7-in.  piston  upon  a S-inch  crank,  by  means  of  the 
usual  connexions.  A 600  pound  fly-wheel  is 
placed  upon  the  same  shaft  with  the  saw.  This 
is  a plate-wheel,  and  is  turned  all  over,  to  insure 
perfect  balance.  The  improved  log-carriage  and 
I:  setting  device  is  employed,  and  bss  a sufficient 
. variety  of  feeds  to  answer  all  emergencies, 
il  This  is  said  to  be  a simple  and  satisfactory  port- 
I able  sawmill. 

Proposed  New  Cottage  Hospital,  Marl- 
i:  borougb. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  anew  cottage 
* hospital  here,  the  present  building  being  iusuffi- 
9 cient  in  size.  The  plans  are  immatuie,  but  we 
understand  the  design  is  to  afford  accommoda- 
' tion  for  twenty  beds.  The  coat  is  estimated  at 
3,C00Z.  Towards  this  amount,  the  Marquis  ol 
’ Ailesbory  has,  besides  giving  the  site,  started  a 
I subscription  list  by  the  donation  of  1,0C0Z,  The 
■:  znarchionesB  has  added  3C0Z. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Knlgbtsbrldge  Barracks. — On  a vote 
of  700,400Z.  for  the  works  and  repairs  of  the 
cavalry  barracks  at  home  and  abroad,  Colonel 
Gray  complained  of  the  item  of  5,000Z.  for  the 
repairs  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  and  moved 
the  redaction  of  the  vote  by  4,000Z.  Mr.  Card- 
well  intimated  that  he  would  withdraw  the  item 
altogether.  Lord  Bury  wished  to  know  whether 
the  idea  of  removing  Knightsbridge  Barracks 
had  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Cardwtll  said  that 
be  did  not  know  that  such  a proposal  had  ever 
been  entertained.  Sir  J.  Pukiugton  said  that, 
when  in  office,  be  had  after  much  consideration, 
determined  that  the  barracks  should  remain 
where  they  were,  as  the  objections  to  them  were 
made  chiefly  by  the  house-owners  in  the  vicinity 
who  had  built  their  houses  after  the  barracks 
bad  been  erected.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  reduction  of  the  vote  meant  that  the  barracks 
were  to  be  given  up.  Mr.  Cardwell  only  wished 
to  place  himself  in  the  same  position  in  that 
respect  as  his  predecessor.  He  had  no  plan  on 
the  subject,  and,  until  one  was  adopted,  he  could 
not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
neighbourhood.  The  vote,  having  been  reduced 
by  5,000Z.,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Plres.  — The  galvanising  factory  at  the 
Chatham  Dockyard  caught  fire  recently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  composition  boiling  over.  'J  he  j 
building  was  entirely  gutted,  but  the  fire  was  . 
extinguished  before  it  bad  communicated  wiib 
the  large  store  adjoining.  The  damage  is  | 

about  600Z. Two  fires  have  occurred  in 

Glasgow,  which  have,  unitedly,  caused  damage  ' 
to  the  extent  of  2O,000Z.  The  first  happened  | 
in  a dyewood-mill,  which  was  rapidly  burned 
to  the  ground,  together  with  its  valuable  con- 1 
tents.  The  other,  and  most  serious,  occurred  in  . 
the  stores  of  William  Connal  & Company,  the 
most  extenbivo  storekeepers  in  Glasgow.  The 
department  in  which  the  fire  broke  out  con- 
tained immense  quantities  of  tar,  logwood,  guano, 
and  sulphur,  which  burned  for  a long  time  with 
great  fury.  The  greater  part  of  the  tar  found  i 
its  way  into  the  Clyde,  and  completely  inundated  ^ 
a large  part  of  Anderstou  Quay.  There  were 
upwards  of  3,0CU  barrels  of  tar,  and  several 
tons  of  guano,  wholly  or  in  great  part  destroyed. 
The  smell  of  the  sulphur  and  tar,  and  the  tmoke 
from  the  fiie,  were  seen  and  felt  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  the  city.  In  both  cases  the  property  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

Steam  Rollers. — The  Surveyor  to  the  Poplar  ; 
District  Boaid  of  Works,  in  presenting  his  usual  ' 
reports,  specially  called  attention  to  a report  on  , 
one  of  Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter’s  steam  rolleis  ' 
for  consolidating  the  roads.  The  report  states  i 
that  nearly  57?  tons  of  material  were  con- 1 
Eolidated  per  day.  The  maximum  quantity  of  | 
broken  granite  and  Bombay  stone  used  in  one  i 
year  throughout  the  district  is  4.723  tons,  which  I 
would  employ  the  roller  in  question  82^  days,  or  * 
a little  more  than  thee  months  in  the  year.  The  ' 
surveyor  is  of  opinion  that  for  the  present  it  is  i 
better  to  hire  than  to  purchase  the  roller.  As ; 
to  the  advisability  of  using  it,  he  said  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions.  The  short  experience  ' 
they  had  bad  of  its  utility  was  very  satisfactory,  I 
and  the  additional  cost  over  the  old  system  of| 
repairing  is  not  IJd.  per  square  yard,  which 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  when  the 
work  was  once  done,  over  and  above  the  decided 
advantage  experienced  to  the  carriage  traffic, 
and,  he  might  add,  to  the  public  generally.  The 
chairman  suggested  the  sending  of  a communi- 
cation embodying  their  experience  of  the  use  of 
steam  rollers  lo  ihe  Commercial-road  Trustee 
Board,  and  the  clerk  was  desired  to  carry  out 
the  suggegtion  forthwith. 

New  BrlDklng:  Fountain,  IWalvern. — 
A boon  has  been  bestowed  ou  the  neighbourbood 
of  the  Wyche  by  the  preseutation  of  a public 
driuking-fonntain,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ryland.  It  has 
been  named  “The  Royal  Malvern  Well,”  on 
acconnt  of  the  patr-onage  accorded  by  her 
Majesty  to  a school  recently  erected  at  Bewdley, 
by  ihe  present  benefactor  of  the  Wyche.  The 
spring  yields  seven  gallons  per  minute,  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  equal  in  purity  to  any  in  the 
range  of  the  hills.  Monday  last  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  opening  ceremony. 

Intemational  Exhibition  Building,  — 

Messrs.  Lucas,  having  taken  the  contract  lor  the 
formation  of  a snbway  from  the  International 
Exhibition-buildings,  and  beneath  the  Cromwell- 
road,  to  the  South  Kensington  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  have  applied  foi 
leave  from  the  Kensington  Vestry  to  reconstruct 
in  iron  the  public  sewer  in  Alfrtd-place  West. 


Bead  Poisoning. — It  is  well  known  that 
workers  iu  lead  factories  are  apt,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  suffer  from  lead  poisoning;  in  fact,  a 
constant  aeries  of  patients  proceed  from  the  lead 
factories  to  the  hospitals  of  London.  In  France 
the  evil  effects  of  the  mineral  were  usually  pre- 
vented by  giving  the  workpeople  a diaught  oon- 
tainiug  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bat  it  has  now  been 
discovered  that  regular  potations  of  milk  have 
an  equallygood  effect.  Dr.  H.  Schwarz,  of  Breslau, 
has  discovered  (re-diecovered,we  might  more  pro- 
perly say)  a means  by  which  the  portion  of  the 
lead  forming  the  interior  surface  of  the  water-pipe 
may  be  converted  into  an  insolublo  sulphide,  the 
natural  consequence  being  that  the  water 
passing  through  will  be  as  free  from  contamina- 
tion as  if  glass  were  used.  He  merely  passes  a 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  an  alkali 
through  the  pipe  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  completed.  This  solution,  which  is 
either  a sulphide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium,  is 
used  at  a temperature  of  about  212'^  Fahr.,  and 
is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  metal  for  from  ten 
to  filteen  mioates.  It  is  stated  that  in  practice 
a boiling  solution  ofeaustio  soda  and  sulphur  is 
found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

Metropolitan  Contractors’  Benevolent 
Institution. — The  annual  festival  in  support 
of  this  charity  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
James  Scully,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1864,  for  the  relief  of 
persons  overtaken  by  distress  who  have  occupied 
the  position  of  metropolitan  contractors  and 
master  town-carmen.  In  the  former  category 
are  comprised  parochial  dust  and  water  contrac- 
tors and  contractors  for  building  excavations ; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  conveyors  of  produce  of 
any  kind  from  one  dock  or  locality  to  another. 
Mr.  James  Brady  has  liberally  given  three  acres 
of  well  and  pleasantly-situated  freehold  laud  for 
the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
distressed,  aged,  and  infirm  members  of  tbo 
trade  or  their  widows  ; and  liberal  promises  of 
contributions  have  been  made  towards  the 
building  fund.  The  invested  relief  capital  now 
amounts  to  upwards  of  2,0C0Z. ; and  when  it 
shall  have  turned  3,000Z.,  it  is  intended  to  enter- 
tain proposals  for  the  election  of  pensioners. 

Ihe  Proposed  Bradford  Town-hall. — 

The  strip  of  land  between  Chapel-lane  and  New 
Market-street  is  at  last  to  be  ntilised.  The 
Town  Council  have  unanimously  agreed  to  accept 
the  teuder  of  Messis.  Ives,  of  Shipley,  to  erect 
the  Town-ball,  within  two  years,  for  a sum  of 
43,730Z.  The  amount  of  the  contract  exceeds 
the  sum  which  the  conncil  had  decided  to  expend 
on  the  building  by  nearly  4,000Z.;  but  the  con- 
tract was  agreed  to  without  demur,  and  prac- 
tically without  discussion  ; the  reason  being  that 
the  additional  expenditure  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
piece  of  true  economy.  The  council  have  agreed 
to  pay  3,200Z.  additional  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  building  stone,  and  775Z.  to  substitute  oak 
for  deal  as  the  material  of  the  wooden  fittings  of 
the  structure. 

The  Thames  Embankment.  — Lord  0. 
Fitzgerald,  Controller  of  the  Household,  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
with  an  answer  from  her  Majesty,  in  reply  to  the 
address  moved  for  a few  nights  ago  by  the 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
The  reply  stated  that  as  no  public  office  could  be 
erected  on  tbo  Thames  Embankment  or  else- 
where without  a vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Bouse  bad  in  itself  the  power  of  preventing 
any  such  erection.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  would  not  move  such  a vote 
unless  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  received  with  favour. 

New  Infirmary  for  Halifax. — It  was  de- 
cided, at  a meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Halifax  Infirmary,  that  a new  building,  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  charity,  should 
be  erected  on  a fresh  site.  This  decision  secures 
the  noble  donation  of  10,C00Z.,  which  Sir  F. 
Crossley  promised,  on  condition  of  the  enlarged 
institution  being  erected  on  a new  site.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  building  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  People’s  Park,  the  gilt  of  Sir  F.  Crossley  ; 
and  the  expenditure  upon  the  land  and  building 
will  be  about  16.000Z. 

Clock  Tower  for  Grimsby. — The  Mayor  of 
Grimsby,  Mr.  E.  Bannister,  has  effered  to  erect 
an  ornamental  tower,  with  a clock,  in  the  new 
market-place.  A plan  of  the  tower  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  council  for  their  consideration. 
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Srluking  Fountains  and  Cattle  Trougbs. 

A driuking-troogh  for  cattle,  with  a fountain  lor 
human  beings  attached  to  it,  the  gift  of  Mids 
Burdetb  Coutts,  has  been  opened  at  Columbia 
Market,  by  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain 
and  Cattle  Trough  Association.  Another  trough, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hambleton,  has  just  been  erected 
by  the  same  association  on  Haverstock-hill  j and 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  M.P.  for  Weymouth,  has  also 
Bignided  his  intention  to  present  one,  and  has 
requested  the  secretary  to  procure  a suitable 
site. 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Sickens  Bale. — Messrs- 
Field  & Tuer  have  published  a catalogue  of  the 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  no  art,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Dickens,  with  the 
names  of  parchasers  and  the  prices  realised, — 
the  “enormous  prices,”  as  they  correctly  enough 
say  on  the  cover.  It  will  form  an  interesting 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  regretted 
author  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

New  Harbour  Works  and  Improvements 
In  tbe  Isle  of  Man. — At  the  sittings  of  tbe 
Man  Legislature  held  lately,  it  was  decided 
that  the  sum  of  14',2001.  should  be  expended 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  the  erection 
and  furniture  of  new  court-houses  and  house  of 
assembly  at  Douglas  ; and  the  Lieut.-Governor 
was  requested  to  procure  plans  from  different 
eminent  architects,  the  old  plans  being  entirely 
discarded. 

Report  on  X>iverpool  Privies. — Dr.  French 
has  submitted  a report  on  this  subject  to  the 
Liverpool  Health  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
an  order  of  the  town  council.  The  report  treats 
of  the  situations  iu  which  such  places  are,  in  his 
opinion,  dangerous  to  health,  with  the  reasons 
for  such  opinions.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  distributed  to  tiie  members  of 
council. 

An  Odd  Cballenge. — Mr.  Nathan  Hughes, 
who  painted,  in  twenty-four  days,  a picture  of 
the  “ Riot  iu  Hyde  Park,”  has  challenged  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  “ to  paint  with 
him  against  time  the  best  work,  combininj^ 
rapidity  and  excellence,  for  1,0001.  a side,  before 
any  large  general  audience  empowered  to  decide 
the  question  by  ballot.”  He  can  scarcely  expect 
that  the  challenge  will  be  accepted. 

Sulldiog  ^and,  Kensington. — Tbe  Ken- 
sington  News  says, — “ Tbe  residence  of  the  late 
Sir  James  South,  bart.,  tbe  Observatory,  on 
Campden-bill,  will  very  likely  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  speculative  bniiders.  The  grounds 
attached  to  the  bouse  are  very  beautiful  and 
rather  extensive.  The  site  is  computed  to  be 
worth  12,0001.  an  acre.” 

Xiigbtning  Conductors.  — A few  days  ago 
lightning  struck  tbe  powder  magazine  of  Santo- 
Spirito  at  Venice,  whore  600,100  lb.  of  that 
material  are  stored.  The  conductor  received  the 
electric  discharge,  and  its  top  was  literally 
melted  away,  and  the  whole  length  twisted, 
but  no  further  damage  was  done. 

Buxton  Improvement  Company. — The 
plan  of  the  walks  and  proposed  erections  for  the 
new  gardens  at  Buxton,  Las  been  submitted  to 
the  directors  by  Mr.  Milner,  of  Norwood,  the 
landscape  gardener  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
works.  Tbe  plan,  for  a few  days  past,  has  been 
on  view  at  the  Court-house,  Buxton. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  engineers. — 

The  list  of  members,  corrected  to  July  1,  1870, 
and  just  now  published,  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  16  honorary  members,  702  mem- 
bers, 999  associates,  and  177  students;  making 
together  1894  of  all  classes. 


Hinton  Martel  Church. — We  are  asked  to 
state  that  the  carving  work  in  this  church  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Bolton,  and  was  executed  under 
bis  direct  soperintendence. 


TENDERS. 

For  mansion,  with  billiard-room,  etahling,  with  rooms 
for  coachman  and  gardener,  also  lences,  eutrunce-gates, 
Jte.,  at  Butney.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect:— 

''  £8,189  0 0 


Euston 

Biimpson 

HeusOaw 

'Wbliama 

Blease  

Obappel  

Hobson  

Cunder  

Brass  

Scrivener  & White  . 

Adamson 

Tongue  (accepted)  . 


0 0 
7,974  0 0 
7,90a  0 0 
7,882  0 0 
7,848  0 0 
7,7-il  0 0 
7,695  0 0 
7,567  0 0 
7,472  0 0 
7,405  0 0 
7,285  0 0 
7,178  0 0 
7,tj89  0 0 
6.978  13  6 


For  alterations  to  6.  Holland  Park,  W.,  for  Mr.  Arlhoj 
Cohen.  Messrs.  Salomons  & Jones,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Bugg:— 

Wilkinson  £402  0 0 

Rudkin  311  0 0 

Jaoksen  & Shaw  310  0 0 

Whittaker 205  0 0 

Sbarpiugtuo  & Cole  (accepted)  ...  263  0 0 

Parsons  & Telling  235  0 0 

For  aquarium  to  be  built  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Bydeabam,  for  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  archiiett.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Bywater £7,690  0 0 

Jlixon  7.390  0 0 

Brass  6,984  0 0 

Higgs  6,929  0 0 

Chappell 6,783  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  6,640  0 0 

Porry  6,577  0 0 


For  four  houses  in  Blue  Anchor-lane,  Bermondsey,  for 
Messrs.  Courage.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  architect; — 

Falkner  £1,295  10  0 

Kent 1,195  0 0 

Bubers 915  0 0 

Deavin  (accepted)  875  0 0 


For  six  cottages  at  Leytonstone,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Johns. 

Mr.  Iron,  architect : — 

Brown £1,250  0 0 

iVood  1,22')  0 0 

Moyle  1,165  0 0 

Hall  1,154  0 0 

Pitcher  1,135  0 0 

J.  Brown 1,076  0 0 

Johnston  1,050  0 0 

For  two  cottaces  at  Levtonstone.  Essex,  for  Mr. 

McDonald.  Mr.  Iron,  architect: — 

Brown  £395  0 0 

Pitcher  390  0 0 

Hall 312  0 0 

Wood  359  0 0 

Moyle 360  0 0 

Johnston 332  0 0 

J.  Brown  320  0 0 


For  erecting  two  shops  in  the  High-street,  Harrow-on- 
the-Hi)l,  for  Mr.  W.  WinkJoy.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  Sc. 
Brock,  architects 

Haynes  £1,345  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  1,2-48  0 0 

Woodbndge  1,694  0 0 

Falkner  1,C66  0 0 

Crisp  991  0 0 

Kindell  (accepted)  910  0 0 


For  cottages  in  Pevenesy-road,  Eastbourne,  for  Mr. 

Edward  Hurst.  Mr.  Itoberc  K.  Btessley,  architect: — 

Bradford  £760  0 0 

Ford  i Attwood 730  0 0 

Francis  700  0 0 

Hepple  ..  687  0 0 

Hounsom  668  0 0 

Skinner  (accepted) 610  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Matthew’s  Viearsge.  New  Kent- 
road,  Newington,  Surrey,  lor  the  Rev.  W . Y.  Thomson. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects  : — 

Gammon  & Sons  £2,297  0 0 

Marslaud  A Sons 2,222  0 0 

Downs 2,196  o 0 

Tarrant  2,186  0 0 

Rider  2.18)  0 0 

Colls,.,  2,161  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2,143  0 0 

Thompson  2,130  0 0 

Heushaw  2,106  0 0 

Shepherd  2,026  0 0 


For  bnilding  Dunwoed  Lodge,  Leek,  Staffordshire,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Hulmo.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Son,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied 

Stringer  . £3,631  0 0 

Fuskios  3,458  0 0 

Wade,  Brothers  3,450  0 0 

Matthews  3,399  0 0 

Brindley  & Crutchlow  3,350  0 0 

Whittome  3,360  0 0 

Bennett  A Cork  3,320  0 0 

Bowden  (accepted)  3,186  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Kewcaetle-nuder-Lyme.  Messrs- 
R.  Scrivener  & Son,  srcbitects.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Sutton  A Meadow  £982  o 0 

Hurvey  889  0 0 

Bowden  840  0 0 

Harvey  A Co 838  19  0 

Bennett  A Cook  820  0 0 

Bailey 815  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  760  0 0 

Accepted  for  refreshment  • rooms,  Hanley  Hotel. 
Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects 
J'oimr'g  TJ'ork. 

Bennett  & Cook  £213  0 0 

JVamier’s  Hork. 

Biokley  162  12  0 


For  workshops,  Eaverstock-hill,  for  Mr.  Kott.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Francis,  architect : — 

Taylor £630 

Hailey 747 

Richards 

Hookham  

Ball . 


For  furnishing  and  carpeting  the  board-room,  and 
fitting  Venetian  bhuda  throughout  the  building  of  the  new 
Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  OlBces,  from  tbe  designs 
and  specifications  of  Messrs.  Hills  A Fletcher  and  Messrs, 
Arthur  A C.  Haretoii,  joint  architects 

For  Board-room, 

Cutting  A Son  £550  0 0 

Gibbs  A Sou  489  10  0 

Sh»w  A Son  485  4 0 

Rough  & Son  468  13  8 

Atkinson  & Co 459  0 0 

Fox  & Co 440  0 0 

Barnes  & Co 437  9 0 

Coleman 437  0 0 

Lamaeiaft*  38(J  0 0 

For  Carpeting  Board-room. 

Shores  & Co 2''8  0 0 

Shaw  A Bon  166  17  0 

Rough  A Son 156  9 9 

Gibbs  A Sou 162  17  0 

Fox  A Co 152  0 0 

Atkinson  A Co 147  34  0 

Barnes  A Co 146  16  0 

Davis  146  10  0 

Coleman 115  0 0 

Crane  A Co.*  1-43  0 0 

For  Fitting  Iht  Windoict  ikrotighoiii  the  Building  with 
Venetia7i  Btinda. 

Fox  A Co 77  17  6 

Coleman 69  0 0 

Aikinsoa  A Co 65  3 10 

•Crane  A Co 64  10  0 

Gibbs  A Son  63  6 0 

Barnes  A Co 62  11  0 

Askans  A Son  67  4 0 

Fox  A Co 66  15  0 

Sitopson*  64  13  4 

• Accepted, 


For  additions  to  house,  Thames-passage,  Poplar,  for 
Mr,  John  Garlord.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mortis,  architect : — 

Heiser  £23j  0 0 

Sheffield 1»2  0 0 

Allen  ....  133  8 0 

Abraham  179  0 0 

Uarrop  A Goulder  174  0 0 

Aiher-on  A Laita  (atcepud)  163  0 0 

For  alteralioDs  and  enlargement  of  Forres  House, 
Mr.  John  W.  Morns,  arclutect: — 

Ennor  ..  £1,170  0 0 

Watts  1,158  0 0 

Kilby  ...  1,167  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 1,149  0 0 

Abraham  1,137  0 0 

Reed  ...  1,948  0 0 

Hib,  Kcddell,  A Wuldram  997  0 0 

Sheffield  973  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  (accepted)  ... 

For  works  to  Episcopal  Chapel  and  Girls’  School, 
Paleslice-place,  Cambiidge-heatlj,  lor  the  London  Society 
lor  Promuiiug  Cbrisliauily  amongst  tbe  Jews  ; — 

Cole £656  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers  636  0 0 

Newman  A Maun  634  0 0 

Carter  A Bon  (accepted)  477  0 0 


NOTICE. 

By  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  we  are  enabled  to  announce  that  tbe 
next  number  of  the  Builder  will  contain  a 
Double-page  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Royal 
Mausoleum,  Erogmore. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.-C.  B.— W.  W.-1.-J,  B-- J.-C.  M.-Mr.  T.-T.  34.- 
T.  Y.-J.  A.  F.-E.  I.  A.-H.  4 B.-J.  T.  B.-J.  B.- J.  G.-T.  W.  C. 

T.  W.-J.  & Boo.— 8.  W.  A.— J.  W.  11,— Aiictker  ot  tbe  Fonr.— 
W.  It.  V.  (uol  esty  to  prove  a negative). 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  booke  and  giving 
addieaeee. 

All  etatements  of  facte,  lUte  of  Tenders,  4c.,  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  additee  of  tbe  sender,  not  niiteaetily  for 
publication. 

Ni/Ti.— Tbe  resFocslblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  Tests,  of  ccuree,  vrlih  tbe  aulliorr. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.- 

iftlijg  a really  goi. 


pi 

I EUILDEBS  ano  OiLcrs  . 

LBve  a 881  ol  MOiiELB  fur  BUJLuJSilS’  BUOAB,  by  UUUBLB 
tMhY,  to  abl'k  wsaawarded  the  prize  olfered  iu  “ lue  Bmiiler, 
So.  l.ltO,  auo  abith  bss  been  adupitfl  by  many  la-ge  Arms.  Also  a 
Jit  flified  Anasgrtueni  by  Single  Entry,  stuteble  fur  small  bnildera.— 
Address,  £.  A.  4,  Bt.  Geoige’s-road,  Kegenl's  Bark,  London. 
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DOULTON  & CO. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 

WORKS  : 

HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH ; ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ; SMETHWICK,  near 
BIRMINGHAM  ; and  ST.  HELEN'S,  near  LIVERPOOL. 

DEPOTS: 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TERRA-COTTA  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES, 

■Warranted  to  withstand  the  Action  of  Weather  and  Climate. 


The  attention  of  Arcbitects  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  large  variety  of  Ornamentation  in 
Terra-cotta  introduced  by  Messrs.  D.  & Co.,  and  kept  in  Stock  at  their  Works  at  Lambeth,  where  a personal  inspection  will  be 
esteemed  a favour.  An  assortment  of  numerous  patterns  of  Medallions,  String  Courses,  Key  Stones,  and  Trusses  is  always  on 
hand  ; but  new  Designs  can  be  carried  out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Profession. 

A PEW  of  the  PATTEBNS  already  PKODITCED,  and  'i\hich  can  be  SUPPLIED  to  OEDEE,  are  annexed. 


MEDALLION. 


CHIMNEY  TOP. 


ATE  BRICK. 


STRING  COURSE. 


KEY  STONE. 


The  whole  of  the  Terra-cotta  manufactured  by  Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  is  of 
great  Strength  and  Hardness,  and  is  warranted  Imperishable. 


Full  Price-lists  forwarded  to  Architects  on  applic.ation  ; also  Lists  of  DOULTON  & CO.’S 


STONEWARE  PIPES,  GULLIES,  INVERT  BLOCKS,  GLAZED  KITCHEN  SINKS, 

BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  GOODS, 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  TOPS,  HORTICULTURAL  ORNAMENTS, 

AND  OTHER  MANUFACTUBBS. 


i Specimens  on  view  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit-street,  W.  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

: DOULTOIM  ^ CO.  HICH  STREET,  LAIVIBETH,  LONDON. 
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THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED. 

EesdTihhJfty.-with  115  Double  Plales  (beinf;  20  more  then  were  contained  in  the  proTtoua  editions),  nuraerona 
Wood  EDgra^inea,  Importsnt  Additiots  to  the  Te\t,  in  2 Tola.  Impl.  Ato.  price  6L  168.  6d.  half-morocco, 

A COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  CAST  AND  WROUGHT 
IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION, 

Incloding  IRON  FOUNDATIONS. 

IN  THREE  PARTS THEORETICAL,  PRACTICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE. 

By  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  Asaoc.  lost.  C.E.  &c. 

Author  of  "A  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Modern  Engineering,”  “ A Handy  Book  for  the  Calculation  of  Strains 
in  Girders,”  &c.  &o, 

A Prospectna,  with  List  of  Contents,  post  free  on  application. 

LONDON  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


Feench  ornamental  iron  work 

Either  PLAIN,  or  BRONZED  in  the  Highest 
Style  of  Art,  consisting  of : — 

Lamp  Colnmns,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  Gas 
Brackets,  Lamps,  Lanterns,  &c. 

Public  Fountains,  Garden  Fountains,  Drinking  Foun- 
tains, Cascades,  Ac.,  rsrying  in  Price  from  61.  to  5,OOOL 
Entrance  Gates,  Railings,  Palisading,  Park  Fencing, 
Balcony  Panels,  Staircase,  Balnstcrs,  Newels,  ^ erandahs, 
Finials,  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings.  4c.  _ 

Statues,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Tables 
Flower  Baskets,  4c. 

TUKNEE  & ALLEN 

have  now,  in  addiH7n  fo  their  otr»,  the  Pattern  Boobs  and 
Supplementary  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Barbezat  4 Co.,  of 
Pans,  which  they  are  supplying  in  one  complete  volume, 
containing  several  thousand  very  choice 
DESIGNS  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL  IRON  WORK,  at  258.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

IRON  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURERS, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


In  One  Valume,  crown  8re.  price  6).  cloth, 

PEWTNBR’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

r SPECIFIER  : A Oaide  to  the  PcJclioal  epec'flo«ii»n  of  everj 

kindoC  Building  Artiflcrfb’ Wuik.  wii h Form»  of  BuiMiwg  Condi- 
Ilona  and  Agreomenta,  »n  Appandix.  F.iQt-noti-B.  And  Copljua Index. 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  \ODNO.  Arihllrct. 

London  i LON'QMAWH,  QKEBN,  A CO.  P*teroo.tor.row. 


Now  ready.  TbolbUd  TbouaAnd.  fcAp.  8»o.  353  Platea,  clot  h limp. 

Drawing  for  ” carpenters  and 

JOINERS.  CodtAlnlng  a Deacilptirn  of  the  Conatrucllon  of 
ibe  Snhjeet  of  eAch  Study  and  the  Uethed  of  UrAwlng  i'.  With 
Elemenlary  Leaaona  in  Freehend  and  O' ject  Drawing. 

Bj  ELLIS  A.  DaV1D5'ON. 

• • Itia  forms  a Doable  V .lnme  of  CASSELL'S  TECHNICAL 
MANUALS. 

The  trade  abould  do  Ihelt  utiuoat  lo  circnlale  tble  book-  It  la  a 
volntne  which  will  be  the  lueaiu  of  making  the  fojluueaof  huudrada 
of  joong  intelligent  and  luduitrlom 
may  falL  Booku  like  Ibta  could  n 
jeAta  Booiitller. 


I be  bought  At  Auy  price  a 


K 


ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  EUILDEKS' 

PRICE- BOOK  : or.  BafeOnlde  lo  the  ValiiAMon  of  all  hi-d* 
of  AruBcef.'  Weik  ■ wl'h  the  Modem  Practice  of  Meaauring,  and  a i 
Abatraol  of  the  New  Building  Art  for  Regulating  the  Coi  atruoti^u 
of  BuiidiiiKb.  ""A''rZ^^b;'‘A;rrn;;;;t?ct  of 

."a-.Ud  by  .•‘"ral'ex"  Mea'^ring  8un;eyo« 

llluairatelAiidexeinptifled  by  Ste-I  EiigrariiigBandnuiiierouaWood- 
*L^do^°f*Aibmh*yd''by®'r.  KELLY?  P..Umo»f  er  ro  8IMPKIN  S 


w ISdit 


.luQii 


A,  of  iho  : 


1 PETER  /NICHOLSON’S  rRACTIC.4.L 

C = TlfENTRV,  JOINF.KY.  ""^CABINKT  MAKl.NO  Re-i.ed  by 
TT.RDOOLU:  being  a uew  and  Prinri- 

rr.a  of  Workmen,  foujoed  on  GeomelrlcU  and  aiecnaoicai  rriBci 
pl4.  Tell  P.I^U  at  3-.  or  in  boarde,  30-. conuining  upwarda  of  12U 

"^^a^PETEll  .NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BB>CKLAYIN3, and  PLASTERING  ^ » ' 

GOLD)  b'lh  pUiu  and  ornameuWl , c, mwuing  workmen  • ilie 

Sy.um  of  I''"”  f"  Coucrele,  to  which  li  added  a variMy 

Formanou  ofMortir-.Ceme  Tomlii  Oraveatonea  forCem..teiisi. 

of  new  De.igna  f-r  Muml  1 t . 1 MaUriaia  employed,  le  i 

larf.'ai  3".  or  In  bolrda.  3.S.!  1 conUiulog  upward,  of  Ninety  Steel 

^^£QQQLD°and  NICHOLSON’S  Theore- 

.1  7'  in  Treatiae  on  theFIVE  ORDF.RSof  ARCHITEC- 

On.h^c  AriuSrJ  IL^  0^®  Hundred  Steel 

Engravinge.^exemted^^^  ArtLW^Qr^'W  ” ““ 

'"4.  DlilsiGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE, conUlning  Plana.  Eleealiona. 
tlve  View,  and  DeUll«,  for  the  Erect! vi  of  Cottages  and  Vlllaa.  By 
a.  II.  BROOKS.  Arcliitecl.  Beautifully  eugmved  on  ateel.  wi  h 
Direetion  for  Biilldiog,  and  the  eatimaled  co.t  of  each  edlBte.  tweue 

'^‘.“designs  for  public  BUILDINGS,  coo. 

al.liiiB  i>f  Plane.  Eteratloaa.  Sutiona.  Peratwllva  View,  and  DeUll. 
of  fhijrthee  I be  pels.  School-,  Aliuihijiie-e.naa  VTork.e,  M vrketa,  and 
oil  et  Rnl'diozi  for  public  pufpoaea.  By  8 il.  BROOKS.  Architect 
II  au-  fiiTv  eiigrived  on  ateel.  T-n  Part,  at  3a.  or  32s.  boania 

6.  The  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

ER'S GDIDE.  containing  a 

By  U*W.^an*d’A!'A’RROWS^IIT'ij,  House  Decorator,  to  UerUaje.ty. 

’^'r'Tho’  HOu’sE'' PAINTER,  or  DECORA. 

TOR'S  COMPANION,  containing  a complete  Treailse  on  the  Art  of 
House  Painl'ng.  Oraiiiltia.  and  M^rbiiny.  inelu.li-c  llie  Origui  of 
Colour  the  Lawi  of  Hannmiom  Uolnurine.  the  Mauufaoture  of  Pu- 
mentf'oila.  Varaiihea.Ac.  Ry  W.  M.  HIOfilNS,  E*(i.  Accompanied 
by  actual  s'pecimeiia  of  H-and  brush  Graining  and  Marbling.  Tcu 

^“Tho^  ENVlNEERS’  and  MECB'ANICS’ 

F-NCVCLOP.E'll.A  : a new  and  enlarged  Edition,  c-imprehemiing 
Practical  Illustrationi  of  the  Machinery  and  Pr'cesMi  ernnloyet  In 
every  De  cripiinn  of  Maonfacture  of  ibe  British  F.muirA  Fbi-tra  a.I 
by  upwarda  of  2 SM  Woot  Enjravlnga.  By  LUKE  HERBERT.  Cl'il 
Engineer.  4c.  The  rapid  progrea.*  of  Mechanical  Sc'euce  hia  ilev..- 
li.ped  m>uy  of  the  Important  facta  since  the  flr.-t  piildic.a  Ion,  iii  !?.», 
of  the  EneyrlopmMa.  The  inven'ioni  and  dlscnv-nea  re-ently  nia.ie 
have  engaged  the  a-dulout  attention  of  the  Elitor  : fur,  “ the  va  ne 
<if  earb  waa  tested  by  experlmeut,  a ds-'cription  was  soynllngly  pre- 
pared. By  'he  .-lection  of  new  article-,  and  care  in  I'ye  revision  of 
old  one.,  this  edition  ha.  now  become  syit-.ua'icdly  enri  lied ; sj 
that  It  may  b*  received  a.  fully  and  raiihf.illy  expressing  the  ex'.t- 
liig  aUte  of  Engineering  and  MechanUra,  adanieil  to  the  wanU  of 
“usctlca!  Men."  lu  two  Urge  8vj.  vola.  cloth  lettered,  pnee  SSk 


Price  4«.  ; post-free,  4-.  4'. 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

J_J  for  Arcbllecta,  Engineer.,  euUdei.,  C-ntractora,  Eurveyor-, 
d all  the  Building  Trades. 

Fcr  over  fifty  yean  this  work  baa  been  considered  the  chief 
thorlly  on  mattera  coooecled  with  the  building  tra-ea.  No 
Ider'a  cnuntlng-hna-e  sh-uld  be  without  the  boov  ; and  tt  ahoold 
referred  to  and  nied  every  time  an  estlinaie  a made  out. 

London  ; MORGAN  4 CHASE  38,  Ludaate.hUI. 

And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Boikaellec  In  the  k'ngdom. 


pASSELL’S  TECHNICAL  MANUALS, 

Price  Two  8hllllne.iHcH,  consist  of 

1.  LINEAR  DRAWING,  ADAPTED  TO  TRADE  AND 

MANUFACrPRES. 

2.  PROJECTION  OF  PLAN?,  ELEVATION  OF 

POLins.  4c. 

3.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARCHITEC- 

TORal.  DRAWISO. 

4.  SA'STEMATIC  DRAWING  AND  SHADING. 

5.  DRAWING  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 


Don 


..  fii. 


C.  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING.  (In  the  press  ) 

7.  DRAWING  FOR  MACHINISTS.  (In  the  press.) 

O'her  Volmnea  in  preparalloo. 

DETAILED  CATALOGUES  of  the  -hove  Worka  may  be  bad 
of  any  BuokMlIer,  or  poal  free  on  application  Meeara.  0A33BLL, 
PETTEB,  4 GALPIN,  LudgaW-hlll,  E C. 


BY  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Arcblteot. 

A HOUSE  for  the  SUBURBS,  Socially 

and  Archltectnrally  Sketched,  with  a rrefatory  Glance  at  the 
Of  eat  Ci'y.  Tblid  Bdii  i m.  with  De  ign*.  12..  8X 

A CLUE  to  E AILW  AYand  other  COMPENSA- 

TION for  PROPERTY  and  PERSON.  Ibe  Nature  and  YVue  of 

° dTlAPID ATIONs"  ECCLESIASTICAL  and 

GENERAL:  their  Nature  and  the  Principle!  of  Atieesment  auc- 
cinet'y  demonetra'eil.  With  Appendix  no  Parly  wall*.  Ac.  4«. 

PERSPECTIVE  or  GRAPHIC  PROJECTION, 

Para'Ie',  Diagonal.  Pan-aneu'ar,  Graceful,  3'.  (t 

Ixind  n:  8IMPKIN,  MARSH  ALL.  4 CO. 


On  FRIDAY  next.-Contra 


> Slock  and  Plant.— lugbam,  four 


Messrs,  newson  & Stanley  win 

SPLL  by  ACenON.  on  the  Kl'.h  day  of  JULY,  at  TWELVE 
o'clock  (m  couteiiuaiice  of  81c  YOXALL.  ibe  C-ntraCor.  having 
fliilihedhU  portion  of  IheTletford  Railway)  B X mperiorCARr 
HORSES  (Including  two  tipper-),  the  h.rneaa,  30  contractoi'd 
wagona,  1,000  temporary  rleepera.  2 1 liorae  c»rt8,  a 4-1n!;h  pump, 
icalf.ild-pnha,  and  a quantity  of  uerful  plant  and  mnebiuery.— 
Catairguea  may  'e  obtained  of  the  Auclioneeca,  2,  Walbiook,  EC. 
and  Bury  8t.  Edmund-. 


WeiCB  HART  LANE  BRICBFIFLDS.  TOTTENHAM,  half  a ml’c 
from  the  King'i  Arin>.  Wood  Greer. 

A.  RICHARDS  will  SELL  by 

UGlinN.in  Ibe  Field,  on  MONDAY,  JULY  35,  atONE.a 
und  STOCK  Bricks.  50,000  hard  Btockt,  50.000  Gila'el 
Place,  May  be  viewed,  catnloguea  obtained  in  the  Fio’d  and  • f 


300,000 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  pnniiant  to  an  order  of  the  High 
roort  of  Cbancery,  tradr  in  the  cauiea  " Emetson  r.  Jfa.on  ” aud 
" Fiiienon  r.  Pen  ce.'  with  ihe  appiobatlon  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 

"jV/TESSRS.  DRIVER,  the  persons  appointed 

LVI.  by  the  laid  judge,  at  the  AticHon  ifart,  Tokeiihotii*  yard, 
In  the  City  of  London,  on  TUESDAY,  the  Jl>  h day  of  AUGUST, 
1870.  at  TWO  o'clnrV  precisely.  In  one  lo'.  a i lece  of  FREEHOLD 
BUILDISG  GROUND,  at  Richmond  In  the  county  of  Surrey,  part 
of  the  ealate  of  tbe  late  UEUKUB  ROBINSON.  Ea  p dGceaaan.  con- 
tainlog  1«.  Or.  23i'.  elluale  on  the  weit  aide  of  ihe  new  road  fr,  m 
Harhgite  to  hr.  Matthiaa'a  Cbu-ch  and  Klcbmond-tcrrace,— Pat- 
Ucolara  and  cooditiona,  with  plan,  miy  be  ohtelned  at  thi  Auden 
Mart.Tokenhouie-yard.  Lond.iu  ; of  Mr.W,  H.WITHALL,  S.  llcltor, 
19,  Great  Oeorae-at  ee',  W-almlntior;  Mr.  JOHN  CHaPPLE, 
Solicitor,  25,  C'lirter.laoe,  Doctn'  Comment,  London;  Mr. 
cH.tRLK=l  JOHN  MANDBR,  9.  New-rquare.  Liccoln'a-'nn.  Lon- 
don ; of  Mr.  H.  H MASON,  18,  tiedf.ird-row,  London,  and  C arend)  n 
Houae  Putney  ; aod  . f iUs-re.  D uIVER,  Siirveyore,  Laud  Agenti. 
and  Auctioneera,  4,  Whitehall,  L-indoD.  S.w.-Di'ed  thla  21-t  day 
of  July.  1870.  EDWARD  BLOXAM,  Chhf  Clerk. 


CATERHAM  JUNCTION.— Attractive  Sitea  for  Country 

T)  0 B T.  W.  F U lT E R -will  SELL  by 

r\)  AUCTION,  at  the  GREYHOUND  HOTEL.  Croydon,  on 
•lllUKaUAY,  JULY  28,  at  FOUR  for  FIVE,  a FURTHtR  PORl'IO  N 
of  tbe  FOXLEY-PaRK  RSTaTE,  conMatlng  of  Twenty-nine  Plota  of 
veluahle  Freehold  Bnilding  Laud,  jhavlng  a aubeoU  of  gravel  and 
chalk,  poaeeuliig  Important  froriUgea  to  the  Oodatone-road,  and  a 
Lew  road  leading  iberefriro,  coutiguona  to  the  Junction  Slat  on 
and  p'a-ea-log  extenaive  views  over  tberurroandiogpictureaqiie  and 
bcautlfully-undulateit  country.- Parllcul  ira  of  MeJsr*.  TYL8E. 
W'lUKHAH.  4 MOBERLY,  Sulicitora,  14.  Eaeix-street,  Strand  ; and 
of  Ihe  Anction-er.  Croydoo. 


B 


UILDERS’  ACCOUNTANT. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  WITH 
CREDITORS. 

MEETINGS  CALLED, 
STATEMENTS  OP  AFFAIRS  PREPARED. 

BOOKS  KEPT,  BALANCED,  AND  AUDITED  BY 
CONTRACT. 

m.  E.  W.  M 0 N I N G T 0 N, 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT,  8,  OLD  JEWRY,  E.C. 


-ORANITE  TRADE. —PARTNER 

WANTED.  — One  of  the  Partnera  of  the  Firm  of  JOHN 
MCrOLASHAN  4 CO.  Granite  Qoar.ler*  and  PolUhora,  Peterhead, 
having  retired,  they  are  dealrona  of  a PARTNER  With  1,0001.  to 
2,000f.  eapItiL  Th*  firm  have  long  leatea  of  very  anpe'lor  quarrlea. 
od  have  a good  and  increaeiog  comexion  lu  the  trade.— For  partl- 
i1»n,  apply  to  the  Firm  Immediately. 

July  2uth,  1870. 


Borough  of  Bradford.  — new 

TOWN  HALL.— WANTED,  Immediately,  by  the  Corporation 
of  Bradford,  a thorough'y  coinpetent  Petion  tn  act  aaOLBRK  of 
WORKS  fT  the  New  Town  Hall.  No  peraon  n-ed  apply  who  hai 
not  been  well  ac  uaiomed  to  aet  out  and  auperlu'end  Gothic  work, 
Wajie  three  gu'oiav  per  week.  AcpUcatlona.  with  teatUnonlal*. 
addreaaed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Hall  Comnilttea,  endorsed 
Clerk  of  Worka."  to  be  rent  to  the  ondernam  d Officer,  aealed,  on 
• before  MONDAY,  the  Ut  of  AUGUoT  n ' " ' ' 


TO  ARCHirSCTS,  BUILDER8.  A'. 

Occasional  assistance  rendend 

by  the  Advrrliaer,  who  baa  bad  great  experience  in  all  branefaea 
of  the  pcofeaeion.  For  arrangemenU,  Ac,  addreae,  0.  A.  U2,  Cam  len- 
atreet,  N.W. 


0.9  WILL  BE  GIVEN  to  Auy  One  Pro- 

CU  log  EMPLOYMENT  for  the  Adverllesr,  na  experienced 
BhiUKLAYRK,  and  well  up  lo  the  Geneial  Bepaira  of  U nu-a,  A 
AdXM°°A7.  Su'la'edrMX  Fmva'Ihf™  K^nL^  eo  e et 


YITANTED,  in  a Builder  s Office,  in  the 

VV  Country,  for  aTF.MPORARY  ESOA'.EMENr,  a flratclaaa 
DRAUGHTBMAN.  Well  up  In  de.lgnlng  buildingi  of  a ilighily 
Gothic  chiracter.— Address  by  letter,  with  reference,  and  .tite 
la'ary  required,  lo  B.  V.  8.  Biicbln-lane,  London,  e.C. 


ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office, 

V V one  who  thoroughly  underatande  nieaaurlQg  up  and  making 
out  BiiIMerv'  acconula  and  eatlmitlng. — Apply  by  Nt'er,  rt.liiig 
talary  required,  and  where  laat  empLyed,  to  630,  Office  of  "rhe 
Builder." 


w 


TO  GLASS  PtINTBR-. 

ANTED,  good  modern  PAINTERS, 

- id  toplatc-gl'BV-Addreu,  R.  B.  EDUUNDSON 


4 EON,  New  WakeSeld-a< 


WANTED,  a LOADER,  on  a Lime,  Brick, 

Slate.  Timber,  and  Stone  Yard,  a frw  ml'ea  out  of  London, 
to  perionally  load  up  cine.  Tne'e  U a houae  lo  live  in- AdSrvra, 
in  own  handwriting,  atatlng  full  patlicu'a't  aud  wagei  required, 
to  P,  K Officeof  "Tue  Builder."— None  need  apply  who  have  not 
occupied  a aimllar  p .altlon. 


T^ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’ i 

y T Mutt  have  a thorough  kuowledge  of  the  bu  dneaa  - 


it-office,  Blaudfocd, 


qnallficatloua,  and  ailary 


13,  Office  of  '■  Tbe  Bulirter 


w. 


TO  IBONPOUNDbRS,  4c. 

WANTED  an  ENGaGKMENT,  by  an 

ARCHITBCrURtL  DRAUOHT8M1N,  p-adlcUiy  ac- 
quainted with  all  kinda  of  bullde.',' ironwork. — ladJiraa,  E.  K.  Poat 

Office, 202. Keunli'gton-paik.rooj. 


WEST  CROYDON.- Fuither  Porll.n  of  the  Derby-road  E-Ute. 

RO  B T.  W.  FULLER  will  SELL  by 

I AUCTION,  at  the  GREYHOUND  HOTEL.  Croydon,  on 
THURSDAY.  JULY  28,  at  FOUR  for  FIVE,  Thlny.ati  highly  atirflc. 
live  PioU  of  FREellULD  BUILDING  LAND,  abutting  on  the 
Der'y-road,  and  a be<  M-feet  road  leading  therefrom,  adjacent  to 
tbe  Weil  Cioydon  S'ation  and  towe.  and  forming  moat  deairab’e 
aiiea  for  tbe  e ecllon  of  villa*.  Shops  will  be  poruiit'd  to  be 
ereitej  on  a pnrU'in  of  the  land.  Niue  tentba  of  tbe  puicbaae- 

Dine  years  by  iqunl  half-yearly  ii  sta.menta.-  Parilculara  of  w.  H. 
ROW  LAND,  E-q.  Sollclior,  CtcydoD  ; of  R.  OOVEEl.  Kaq.  Archi- 
tect, 13,  Old  Jewry -chambera,  E.C.  ; aud  of  the  Auclluneer,  Croydon. 


CROYDON.— Freehold  Building  Land,  near  the  town. 

ROBT.  W.  FULLER  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  iho  OBBYHOUND  HOTEL,  Croydon,  on 
THURSDAY,  JULY  23th,  at  FOUR  for  FIVE,  Fifty-eight  de- 
alrabli  P.>.t>  of  FKBKHULD  LAND,  ocjupying  a total  frontage 
of  about  1,450  feet  to  Unioo-ma'*,  Wilks-ro-vd,  Wbltehorae-roaii, 
and  Johurou-ruad,  in  each  of  which  loa-ia  aewere  and  wa'er  maiua 
are  laid.  Nearly  tn-  tvh!  le  of  tbe  land  poa-eieee  a deep  EUbaoil  of 
sravtl.  and  is  eligible  fur  shop  property  or  ctUagee,  Nlne-teutba  of 
the  piirchaie-m'-uey  m-y  remain  on  morig-»ge  at  3 per  cent,  inleiee'-, 
payable  in  nine  1 ear*  Oy  eqn  .1  hiU-yearly  instalment*. — Pirtiuulaca 
of  W.  H,  ROWLAND.  Keq.  tol  clcor,  Croyd-jn ; of  R.  QoVEB, 
E.q,  Architect.  No.  13,  Old  Jewry-ch^mbere , E C.  ; aud  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, Ucoydou. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS. 


8 Office. 


W-A-^TED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  One 

VV  used  to  a Bui  der'a  Office  preferred.  — Apply,  a'aling  age, 


ANTED,  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN. 

One  well  tuHed  to  City  alteraiione.— Apply,  bv  I-tt»r,  stating 
qualification,  and  salary  reqai  ed.to  Z.  rare  of  Mr,  Edwards,  74. 
'euball-etreet.  E C, 


WANTED,  inaBuiUet’s  Office,  a JUNIOR 

CLERK.  Must  be  a good  writer,  quick  and  accurate  In 
ftgiirea,  able  to  square  aud  bill  oimeualon,  anil  a good  letter  writer. 
Will  be  required  to  and  a guarantee  in  tbe  emu  of  30(11.— Apply,  by 
letter,  stating  ace,  qualiflcatlon,  aud  salary  required,  to  A.  U.  care  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  74.  Leadenhall-atreet,  E.C.  


TO  BUILDBR3  AND  OTHERS. 

■VIYANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  as 

VV  CARPENTER  and  J'JINER,  lu  town  or  country.  Can  do 
good  tenoh  work,  fixing,  or  Jubhitig.  in  general.  Five  yotre'  g-od 
leforence  from  last  empi- yen.— AdUre*!,  L W,  60,  Lllilagtou-itreet, 
Vauxhall-brldgc-road,  Piml'co. 


WANTED,  by  a very  steady,  energetic,  and 

thoroughly  good  workman,  Ca-penter.  J >mer,  C-nlaetinaker 
in  genera),  and  Heolcel  SUop  Fitter,  a<ed  33  (married  w.tliout  In- 
cumbrance), a SltUATlON  a.  WOBKCNO  SHOP  bOREdAN.  or  as 
Foreman  in  agood  JOBalcO  shop.  Town  or  eouulry.  W-igea 
Dot  ao  much  an  object  as  a constancy.  If  convenleat,  ha  would  like 
to  Bollelt  an  Interview,  so  that  he  could  point  out  work  that  h<  has 
done,  and  the  pertlea  might  judge  of  bis  capability.  Can  g.ve  flrst- 
c1h-s  refeTence. — Address,  593,  Ufflo-  of  " Tbs  Builder." 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a tborougbly  competeut  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Capable  of 
taking  the  eutlre  charge  of  the  office  or  busiueea.  rractlcHly 
acquainted  with  the  trade.  Uudenlaule  references  as  locapablllii,#, 
lutegelty.  and  applleatiou  to  buslDess.- AdUteis,  W.  B.  cire  of  Mr. 
WUhlup.  12,  WatarfordToad,  Fulhsm,  e.W. 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  lo  town  or  country.  Good 
a can  bo  haX  — Address,  A.  D.  85,  Lullugtou-stie.t, 


'IIT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V MANAf-ISG,  SHOP,  or  GENSR  lLFOREMAN,  or  ASilST- 
ANT.  la  clever,  expeiienced,  ijsiematcal,  aod  thoroughly 
rcqualntcd  wub  machinery  and  modern  uietboda.  — Addrixr, 
ALPHA,  care  of  Mr-  Dodg*,  Builder,  Brentford,  Lmdon. 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Hand,  a 

Constancy  as  gb*iner.  No  oijeciion  to  an  up  ums 
painting  or  take  charge  of  jobs.  Town  cr  oouuiiy  — Address,  516. 
mtfica  of  ■'  The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a thoronghiy  experienced  SURVEYOR'S  ASSISTAN  T (aged 
28).  Competent  measurer  and  estimator.  First-class  lefo.eucea.— 
Addreag  629  Office  of  "Tne  Builder. ” 


July  30,  1870.] 
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The  Eoyal  Mausoleum^  Frogmore. 


ITH  the  gracions  per. 
mission  of  her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen,  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  in  onr 
present  number  aview 
of  the  interior  of  the 
Eoyal  Maoaolenra.* 
This  building  stands 
in  the  private  grounds 
attached  to  the  Great 
Park  at  Windsor,  about 
half  a mile  from  the 
south  terrace  of  the 
astle,  and  about  50  yards  from  the  mausoleum 
■ected  by  her  Majesty  to  the  memory  of  the 
ite  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  a former  volume  of 
le  Builder  we  have  given  a view  of  the  exterior 
' this  building,  and  a plan  ;t  so  it  will  be  un- 
Bcessary  now  to  do  more  than  state  that  it  is  a 
rnciform  edifice  surmounted  with  an  octagonal 
intern,  and  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of 
rchiteoture.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  view, 
le  interior  does  not  partake  of  the  same  style, 
ut  is  carried  out  in  the  Italian  Cinque-cento 
yle.  Not  only  are  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
le  building  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
at  they  are  also  the  work  of  different  architects ; 
ir,  while  the  exterior  is  entirely  the  work  of 
.r.  Humbert,  the  interior  is  carried  out  mainly 
ora  the  designs  of  Professor  Ludwio  Griiner,  of 
'resden,  whose  work  upon  Italian  decoration  is 
•ell  known.  In  the  beautiful  arabesques  which 
dorn  this  monumental  chapel  be  has  shown 
ow  thoroughly  he  has  mastered  the  principles 
f such  decoration. 


The  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  Mausoleum 
I from  the  designs  of  the  late  Baron  Maroohetti, 
nd  the  recumbent  figure  which  oooupies  the 
ift-band  space  (when  standing  at  the  foot 
r the  monument)  was  the  last  work  of  that 
cnlptor.  We  need  hardly  state  that  this  effigy 
epresents  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  space 
3 the  right  hand  is  left  vacant,  and  that 
, may  very  long  continue  to  be  so  is  the 
amest  prayer  of  every  Englishman.  The  tomb 
iself  is  a genuine  “ sarcophagus,”  wrought  out 
if  a single  block  of  grey  granite.  We  believe ' 
lhat  this  is  the  largest  block  of  granite  in  ex- 
istence without  a flaw  in  it.  The  body  of  the 
I'rince  rests  within  it,  and  upon  the  left-hand 
ide  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
'.on  : — 


' “FRANCIS  ALBERT  AUGUSTUS  CHARLES 
EMANUEL, 

ICKB  OP  SAXONY-,  PBINCE  OF  SAX-E-CODUBG  AND  GOTHA, 

PRINCE  CONSORT; 

SECOND  SON  OP  EDNIST  I.,  SEICNING  DVKE  OF 
SAXB-CODVBG  AND  GOTHA  : 

DOBN  AT  THE  EOSENAU,  NEAR  COBURG,  AUG.  26,  1819; 
JIARlllED  FED.  10,  1810,  TO 
VICTORIA, 

QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BBITAIN  AND  IRELAND; 

DIED  AT  WINDSOR  DEC.  1-1,  1661.” 

I _ 

• See  p.  606.  t Vol.  xxi.,  pp.  115,  152,  153. 
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The  sarcophagus  is  a beautiful  specimen  of 
dark  grey  (or  blue)  Aberdeen  granite  from  the 
Cairngall  quarries.  Owing  to  the  unusual  mag- 
nitude required,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  & Field,  of  Aberdeen,  in 
procuring  two  suitable  blocks.  Many  were 
examined  and  rejected,  and  many  months 
elapsed  before  atones  fit  for  the  purpose  could 
be  found. 

The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  a base  of  polished 
black  marble  from  Belgium,  which  the  late  King 
had  promised  as  a contribution  to  the  Mauso- 
leum, and  which  was  subsequently  presented  by 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians. 

At  each  angle  is  a large  angel  of  bronze,  also 
executed  by  Maroohetti. 

The  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  are  lined  with 
costly  and  beautiful  marbles,  except  the  spaces 
which  are  occupied  by  the  arabesques  before 
mentioned.  The  dado  is  chiefly  Sienna  marble ; 
the  walls  red  Portugal  marble  (Rouge  Royal),  a 
portion  of  which  was  a present  from  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The 
columns,  strings,  and  cornices  are  white  statuary 
marble.  The  capitals,  bases,  and  other  enrich- 
ments are  of  bronze  gilt.  The  pendentives 
supporting  the  lantern  are  decorated  with 
mosaic  pictures,  and  the  vault  of  the  lantern 
is  painted  blue,  and  powdered  with  gilt 
stars. 

The  angels  attached  to  the  vaulting  riba  are 
likewise  gilt.  The  vaults  of  the  projecting  por- 
tions, or  transepts  (if  wo  may  so  call  them),  are 
divided  by  richly-moulded  ribs  into  panels  filled 
with  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  illustrative  of 
different  passages  in  the  Scriptnres.  In  this 
portion  of  the  building  the  texts  describing 
the  snbjecta  are  in  German ; everywhere 
else  they  are  in  English.  The  ends  of  these 
wings  or  transepts  will  eventnally  be  decorated 
with  large  paintings ; at  present  only  one  is 
completed. 

The  wing  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  monu- 
ment contains  a small  altar  of  marble  and  mosaic, 
and  above  it  is  the  only  executed  pictnre,  repre- 
senting the  “ Resurrection.”  The  pavement  Of 
the  chapel  is  a very  fine  example  of  mosaic  work^ 
composed  of  many  kinds  of  marble  very  highly 
polished.  The  great  niches  below  the  pendentives 
will  contain  statues  of  four  prophets,  but  at 
present  only  two  of  these  are  executed.  The 
windows  of  the  lantern  and  wings  of  the 
building  are  filled  with  glass  in  patterns,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Saxe-Coburg 
family  j and  the  windows  of  the  aisle  or 
passage  which  connects  the  wings  of  the 
building  are  adorned  with  rich  stained  glass  = 
each  window  contains  a large  figure  of  an  angel 
playing  some  musical  instrnment.  All  the  glass 
was  executed  in  Munich.  The  arabesques  and 
other  painted  decorations  were  carried  out  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Homann.  The  bases 
and  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  bronze  gilt 
enrichments  in  the  cornices,  and  elsewhere,  are 
by  Barbedienne,  of  Paris,  as  are  also  the  four 
large  pendent  lamps. 

The  sketches  and  drawings  for  every  part  of 
the  building  were  systematically  submitted  to 
the  Queen  ; who  always  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  them,  continually  making  important  im- 
provements and  throwing  out  very  valuable 
suggestions  ; in  these  her  Majesty  was  often 
seconded  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia 
and  the  Princess  Alice.  One  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling  (that  in  the  entrance 
transept  or  chapel)  is  the  work  of  the  Crown 
Princess. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  contributed  very  hand- 
somely to  the  cost  of  the  edifice. 

Our  engraving  is  from  a drawing  made  on  the 
spot  at  the  command  of  her  Majesty. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SHOWS  AT  OXFORD. 

Tiie  Royal  Agricnltural  Society  of  England 
may  be  presnmed  to  be  an  English  institution, 
embracing  “ the  principality,”  and  not  exclnding 
either  Scotland,  which  has  its  own  more  venerable 
society,  “the  Highland  and  Agricnltural,”  or 
Ireland,  which  has  also  its  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  The  English  society  is  not  designed  to 
be  either  metropolitan  or  local,  bat  national. 
The  peripatetic  character  of  the  shows  of  the 
society,  and  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England,  which  usually  travels  with  it,  makes 
these  exhibitions  local,  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  gives  them  a different  Icoal  complexion  each 
successive  year.  Last  year,  for  instance,  a number 
of  Manchester  and  Lancashire  nobility,  gentry, 
and  merchants,  who  are  enthnsiastic  and  success- 
ful cultivators  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  other 
vegetable  prodnetions,  took  advantage  of  the 
Exhibition  being  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  exhibited.  So  it  was  also  with  traders 
and  producers  of  other  kinds.  Exhibitors  do  not 
care  to  encounter  such  distances  as  between 
Oxford  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or  between 
Plymouth  and  Leicester.  This  year,  as  on 
former  occasions,  local  exhibitors  have  been 
numerous  and  fairly  successful  in  various  classes. 

Arrived  in  Oxford,  the  first  of  the  exhibitions 
in  order  of  the  visitor’s  progress,  if  not  in  im- 
portance, WAS  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  kindly  and  very  snitably  accommodated 
in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tory, which  is  reached  by  St.  Giles’s-street, — for 
part  of  its  length,  one  of  the  widest  streets  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thebeauty'of  the  garden 
grounds  in  front  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary, 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  could  not 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  exhibition  em- 
braced flowers,  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables, 
arranged  in  numerous  classes  in  a number  of 
spacious  tents  and  marquees.  One  of  the 
canvas  coverings,  circular,  and  100  ft.  diameter, 
with  appropriate  height,  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Unite,  of  London,  and  contained  a splendid  col- 
lection of  ornamental  plants.  Three  other  tents 
were  270  ft.,  250  ft.,  and  170  ft.  long  respec- 
tively, by  30  ft.  wide.  There  were  other  four 
smaller  tents.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits 
under  canvass,  there  was  a good  display  in  the 
open  air  of  horticnltnral  appliances  in  glass,  iron, 
and  earthenware.  There  were  120  classes,  for 
which  one,  two,  and  three  premiums  were 
offered  by  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society,  and 
about  half  as  many  for  members  of  the  Royal 
Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society.  The  local 
amateurs  and  professional  growers  held  their 
own  very  creditably  in  the  competition,  and 
took  a fair  proportion  of  the  prizes.  One  of  the 
guardians  of  the  tents  informed  us  that  when 
some  of  the  exhibitors  saw  what  Oxford  exhibi- 
tors had  to  show,  they  retired  from  the  com- 
petition, The  statement  was  received  cum  grano 
salis. 

It  is  at  the  Horticultural  as  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Society’s  show,  every  year,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  locality  of  the  annual  exhibition, 
York  or  Yeovil,  Plymonth  or  Peterborough ; a 
number  of  laudably  ambitious  and  enterprising 
exhibitors  appear  in  force,  to  maintain  tbeir 
ground,  if  not  to  advance  their  reputation  ; and 
80  accordingly  appearances  were  put  in  and 
prizes  taken  in  numerous  instances  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway ; C.  Turner, 
Slough;  Cole  & Sons,  Withington,  Manchester; 
Bell  & Thorp,  Stratford-on-Avon ; J.  House, 
Peterborough;  Rollisson  & Sons,  Tooting;  J.  E. 
Mapplebeck,  Woodfield;  Moseley,  Birmingham; 
Veitch  & Sons,  Chelsea;  and  other  nurserymen. 
The  Mayor  of  Oxford  gave  numerous  prizes,  and 
his  own  gardener  took  about  as  many,  and  as 
much,  although  not  exactly  in  the  same  classes. 
The  classes  were,  upon  the  whole,  well  repre- 
sented, and  some  of  them  very  fully ; among 
these,  the  graces  in  ferns,  British  and  foreign; 
the  beauties  of  the  floral  world  in  roses  (for 
wbich  Mr.  Turner  was  oonspicuonp),  carnations 
and  picotees,  pelargonioms,  petunias,  &o.,  and 
tbe  droles  in  orchids.  The  gardeners  of  the 
gentry  fought  a good  fight,  and  shared  the 
honours,  for  the  best  fruits  as  well  as  flowers. 
Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  Surrey,  had  it  all 
their  own  way  with  their  fine  hardy  clematises. 

In  the  open  many  interesting  exhibits  de- 
manded attention,  among  which  may  be  named 
the  very  large  display  of  admirable  articles, 
taken  from  stock  not  manufactured  for  show,  by 
Messrs.  Gill  & Green,  of  Oxford.  It  would  be 
impossible  within  our  limited  space  [even  to 
indicate  the  range  of  this  particular  exhibition. 
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Garden  chairs,  it  included,  of  various  patterns, 
and  all  of  excellent  make.  One  sociable  for 
three  persona  is  admirably  contrived  j the  sitters 
have  ample  room,  and  have  their  legs  well  out 
of  each  other’s  way,  yet  face  a common  centre. 

It  has  a table  attached,  and  is  of  light  metal, 
with  cane-pattern  seats  and  top.  They  also 
show  tete-d.-Ule  and  other  garden  seats,  croquet 
and  steel-spring  chairs.  Their  shrubbery  gates 
and  fences  of  very  neat  rnstio  patterns,  in 
iron,  are  also  very  meritorious,  as  are  their 
rosaries  and  other  flower-garden  accessories. 

Messrs.  Weeks  & Co.,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited 
an  extensive  display  of  models,  designs,  and  full- 
size  examples,  of  glass  houses  for  winter  gar- 
dens, conservatories,  pineries,  vineries,  peach- 
houses,  and  forcing-pits.  Many  of  the  designs 
are  highly  ornate  and  effective ; others  are  for 
useful,  plain,  yet  well-proportioned,  and  sub- 
stantial structures.  The  mode  of  heating  by  an 
upright  tubular  boiler  has  proved  highly  eff'eo- 
tive,  as  is  evident  from  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  adopted.  The  firm  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  warming  and  ventilating 
engineers,  as  well  as  horticultural  builders. 
Mr.  Cranston,  of  Barkfield,  Birmingham,  also 
exhibited  specimens  of  bis  construction,  in- 
cluding his  " Gardener’s  greenhouse,”  with 
forcing-pits  at  the  aides ; the  combination  of 
the  pits  with  the  greenhouse  being  so  contrived 
as  to  increase  available  space,  and  propor- 
tionately much  dimnish  the  cost.  They  are  glazed 
without  putty,  all  the  parts  being  screwed  toge- 
ther 60  as  to  make  them  portable,  and  easily 
taken  down  and  re-erocted.  Mr.  T.  G.  Messen- 
ger, of  Loughborough,  showed  a well-venti- 
lated, curvilinear  conservatory,  and  a vinery. 
He  claims  for  the  mode  of  structure  that  it 
combines  strength  with  lightness  and  durability. 
The  rafters  are  supported  by  iron  uprights, 
braced  by  tension  rods. 

The  patented  principles  in  Mr.  Messenger’s 
system  of  construction  are  in  the  mode  of 
ventilation,  the  form  of  the  muntins,  the  use 
of  tension  rode,  and  saddles  at  the  ridge.  The 
houees  have  also  neat  wronght-iron  orests  at  the 
ridge,  and  end  finialsj  but  this  feature  is  not 
peculiar.  The  same  patentee  has  also  some 
valuable  inventions  in  ordinary  and  in  flanged 
valves  for  hot  or  cold  water,  gas,  or  steam  ; and 
in  a triangular  tubular  boiler ; also  in  pumps 
and  garden  engines.  lu  the  same  department, 
Messrs.  Dennis  & Co.,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited 
their  lean-to  and  other  galvanised  metal  strnc- 
tures  for  the  growth  and  protection  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  These  structures,  which  were  awarded 
a first-class  certificate  of  merit  at  Manchester 
last  year,  have,  as  main  features,  their  bars  and 
bindings  of  X angle  iron.  Their  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  and  arrangements  are 
also  effective.  Among  new  exhibitors  is  Mr. 
P.  J.  Perry,  of  Banbury,  who  exhibited  an  im- 
proved peach-house  and  other  examples  of  Lis 
peculiar  mode  of  construction.  He  glazes  on 
lead  bars,  with  bearings  of  wood,  and  supplies 
his  curvilinear  peach-houses  at  about  21.  2s.  per 
lineal  foot.  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Nottingham,  showed 
a hot-house,  consisting  of  a framework  of  rafters 
and  mullions  which  may  be  placed  from  6 ft.  to 
8 ft.  apart,  and  are  connected  by  T purlins, 
at  such  distances  apart  from  the  ridge  down- 
wards, as  may  be  neceseaiy  to  receive  and  sup- 
port by  the  ends  sheets  of  glass  from  20  in.  to 
40  in.  in  length,  and  in  any  convenient  width. 
Putty,  Easbes,  and  sash-bars  are  dispensed  with, 
as  paint  may  be  also,  if  galvanized  iron  bo  used. 
Glass  and  slate  walla,  and  glass-covered  walls, 
for  horticultural  purposes  and  frnit  growing, 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dennis ; Messrs. 
Sanders,  Brewer,  & Co.,  late  C.  Beard,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  showed  also  some 
neat  and  economical  wall  tree-glass  screens, 
and  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Company ; the 
last  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Scott,  which 
has  beeu  already  noticed  in  the  BuilJer.  The 
glazing  nnder  Beard’s  patent  is  peculiar.  The 
glass  is  laid  on  iron  rafter-bars,  on  which  strips 
of  elastic  material  are  placed  j similar  strips  are 
placed  over  the  glass,  and  above  these  a covering- 
bar.  Studs  are  screwed  into  the  rafter-bars,  and 
are  passed  throngh  the  covering -bars,  being 
threaded  at  the  top.  The  covering-bar  and  the 
glass  are  fixed  by  hard  white  metal  nnts,  screwed 
down  on  the  top.  The  glass  used  is  26.oz. 
Belgian  sheet,  and  of  uniform  size,  30  in.  by 
20  in.  Broken  squares  can  be  replaced  with 
the  greatest  facility  by  an  ordinary  gardener. 
The  houses  are  supplied  in  uniform  bays 
or  lengths  of  5 ft.  The  ventilation  is  by  the 
ridge,  and  on  the  perpendicular  portions  at  the 
sides.  Mr.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Nottingham,  showed 


a good  example  of  his  greenhouses,  which  are 
sightly  in  appearance  and  moderate  in  price, — 
25  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in.,  501.  in  brickwork,  or,  if 
portable,  661.  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, showed  some  very  good  garden-pumps 
and  engines,  syringes,  shower  watering  appa- 
ratus, and  a very  ingenious  portable  self-acting 
fountain.  A hydronette,  shown  by  Haynes  & 
Sons,  of  Edgware-road,  supplied  from  a bucket 
placed  on  the  ground,  was  performing  capitally 
in  watering  the  lawn,  the  shower  being  sent  to 
an  astonishing  distance.  Pressure  is  obtained 
by  the  creation  of  a vacuum  in  the  tube.  For 
heating  purposes  a meritorious  novelty  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  B.  Harlow,  of  Macclesfield,  in  a 
safety  back  or  range  boiler,  in  which  bursting 
power  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  tubes  are 
so  arranged  in  section  that  each  part  is  free  to 
expand  and  contract  without  injurious  result  or 
danger  from  variable  expansion.  Mr.  H.Ormson, 
of  Chelsea,  aleo  exhibited  ventilating  and  hot- 
water  apparatus  of  an  effective  character. 

A varied  and  meritorious  display  of  brick, 
pipe,  and  tile  work,  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Colthurst,  Symons,  & Co.,  of  Bridgwater  j the 
ornamental  ridge  tiles,  Homan  tiles,  garden 
borders,  and  others  of  an  ornamental  character 
were  shown  with  great  profusion  of  colour  and 
pattern,  red,  dun,  and  glazed  black  or  in  colour. 
Their  exhibits  also  embraced  drain  and  water 
pipes,  with  socket  joints  of  various  dimensions. 
Mr.  Parham,  of  Bath,  bad  an  excellent  display 
of  strained  wire  fences,  ueclimable  hurdles  and 
fences,  malleable  iron  entrance-gates  and  foot- 
passage  ways  throngh  iron  fences  secure  against 
sheep  and  cattle,  with  espaliers,  and  ornamental 
tree  guards,  gates,  and  railings. 

Mr.  W.  Edgeumbe  Rendle  bad  a full  display 
of  his  economical  and  ingenious  fruit-tree,  bine, 
and  plant  protectors,  consisting  of  brickwork 
and  glass  simply,  without  the  use  of  iron  or 
woed,  mortar  or  putty.  Mr.  Rendle’s  exhibits 
excited  great  interest  among  those  not  previously 
acquainted  with  them.  By  the  way,  we  may 
mention  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Hoyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society’s  Show,  the  thermometer  at 
tho  Radclifla  Observatory  was  registering  above 
90°  in  the  shade.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
attractions  of  the  show  itself,  and  the  supple- 
mentary attraotioua  of  the  sweet  mnsio  dis- 
coursed by  the  band  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia, 
and  by  a selection  of  about  thirty  of  tho  best 
men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  band  from  Woolwich, 
the  attendance  was  very  limited. 

The  show  of  the  Agricultural  was  situated  at 
a considerable  distance  further  out  of  town  than 
the  Horticultural  Show.  It  was  truly  a bewil- 
deringly  vast  affair.  Opposite  the  eutrnnee 
were  a number  of  “shows”  of  another  kind — 
menageries,  waxwork,  fat  boys,  &c.,  with  the 
smaller  accompaniments  which  were  not  to  be 
seen  last  year  at  Mauebester,  and  that  furnished 
a good  representation,  or  revival,  of  an  institu- 
tion that  might  have  been  supposed  defunct — 
the  country  fair. 

The  impossibility  of  dealing  adequately,  or 
even  at  all,  with  this  great  exhibition,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  proportions  whereunto  it  has 
attained,  will  be  readily  apparent  from  a few 
comparative  figures.  At  the  first  show  of  this 
Society  at  Oxford,  thirty  years  ago,  three  acres 
of  ground  sufficed  for  the  show-yard  ; this  year, 
seventy  acres  have  not  been  fonnd  too  much : 
then  22  firms  exhibited ; this  year  there  were 
386  : then  there  were  72  exhibits ; this  year  there 
were7,S51.  Vast  though  the  scale  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  at  Manchester  last  year,  there  were 
this  year  eleven  more  stands  than  were  occupied 
then.  The  entries  for  live  stock  were,  however, 
much  smaller  in  number  than  at  Manchester. 

Of  the  show  and  its  attractions,  as  of  the  city 
of  Oxford,  we  may  say  with  Wordsworth, — 

“ Ye  Epirea  of  Oxford  ! domes  and  towers 
Gardens  and  groves  ! yoor  presence  overpowers 
The  soliernees  of  reason.” 


Soman  Pavement. — Workmen  employed  by 
Mr.  Arkell,  builder,  in  digging  out  the  foundation 
for  a house  in  the  Commercial-road,  Gloucester, 
came,  at  a depth  of  about  5 ft.,  upon  a large 
portion  of  a beautiful  tesselated  pavement,  with 
a bordering  of  unusually  large  grey  and  blue 
tesaerre  of  rather  a coarse  kind.  Next  to  this 
was  a beautiful  design  in  blue,  white,  and  red 
tesaerm,  of  quatrefoil  character,  surrounded  with 
a guilloche  border;  and  a few  feet  from  this, 
another  piece  of  tesserm  of  geometrical  design. 
As  usual,  intruders  removed  some  portion  of  the 
material;  the  remainder  has  been  secured.  The 
colours  were  exceedingly  fresh  and  vivid. 


DRikWING  FOR  CARPENTERS  AND 
JOINERS.* 

The  drawing  for  carpenters  and  joiners  to 
which  we  are  about  to  allude  is  contained  in  the 
new  volume  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 

& Galpin  in  continuation  of  the  series,  noticed  i 
by  na  on  a former  occasion,  oflered  for  the  tech- 
nical instruction  of  operatives.  Three  kinds  of 
drawings  are  applied  to  the  delineation  of 
objects  likely  to  be  useful  to  carpenters  and 
joiners ; and  then  special  erections  are  fully 
detailed  by  means  of  either  or  all  of  them,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  three  kinds  of  drawing 
are  described  as  linear  drawing  by  means  of 
inatrumeuts,  free-hand  drawing,  and  drawing 
from  solid  objects,  or  perspective;  and  the  most  : 
important  objects  selected  for  illustration  of  the  ■ 
application  of  these  processes  are  coffer-dams,  : 
wooden  bridges,  roofs,  mouldings,  staircases, 
parquet  work,  gates,  shutters,  and  doors.  It  , 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  volume  of  the  i 
series  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  prac- 
tical geometry ; the  second,  orthographic  and  . 
isometrical  projection;  and  the  third,  building 
oonstruction.  Throughout  all  these  the  student 
was  gradually  informed  of  the  knowledge  he  ' 
must  acquire  to  be  scientifically  versed  in  his  : 
trade ; and  now,  in  this  volume,  the  particular 
branch  in  building  construction  pursued  by  oar-  ' 
pentora  and  joiners  is  selected  from  others  for 
fresh  and  full  systematio  explanation  and  illus-  ' 
tration.  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Davidson  speaks  of  draw- 
ing as  the  language  of  the  workshop,  and  says 
it  is  more  eloquent  than  words,  more  rapidly 
understood,  and  leas  liable  to  be  misappre- : 
bended  : he  adds,  truthfully,  that  these  advan- 1 
tages  are  not  found  in  it  without  intelligent  i 
rendering,  a thorough  knowledge  of  construe-; 
tion,  and  correctness  in  delineation. 

The  little  work  is  handy  and  compact,  and  i 
full  of  folded  sheets  of  wood  engravings,  repre-  •■] 
senting  working  drawings.  When  we  say  that 
some  of  the  designs  are  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  i 
we  point  out  the  only  shortcoming  in  the  general  i 
scheme  of  it.  Some  of  the  erections  illustrated, 
notably  wooden  bridges,  and  some  of  the  por- 
tions  of  buildings,  such  as  roofs,  are  prefaced  i 
with  short  accounts  of  their  gradual  develop- 1 
ment,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  • 
are  engaged  upon  the  formation  of  specimens  of  ^ 
the  same  objects.  Tho  first  bridge  ever  built  i 
across  tho  Tiber,  Mr.  Davidson  tells  the  young  i 
carpenter,  was  put  together  without  either  bolts 
or  lies,  so  that  it  could  be  readily  taken  to 
pieces.  That  over  the  Danube,  by  Trajau,  was 
supported  on  twenty  stone  piers,  which  were ' 
150  ft.  high  and  6 ft.  broad;  and  formed  of. 
timber  arches,  of  170  ft.  span,  consisting  of. 
three  concentric  timber  rings,  bound  together: 
by  radiating  pendants,  on  which  were  placed 
the  longitudinal  beams  for  the  flooring  joists. 
And  that  over  the  Rhine,  built  by  IJlrick  Gm- 
benmann,  with  two  great  openings,  one  of  which 
was  170  ft.  span,  and  the  other  190  ft.,  formed 
of  longitudinal  beams,  bolted  together,  and  sup- 
ported by  numerous  struts,  kept  in  their  places  : 
by  vertical  binding  pieces,  and  roofed  in,  was,  i 
in  fact,  an  early  timber  tubular  bridge.  A. 
Swiss  covered  wooden-tiuss  bridge  of  this  kind 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  drawings.  The  De' 
Lorme  system  is  illustrated  in  a bridge  over  the; 
Weser  ; and  that  of  Colonel  Ernys  is  also  fullyj 
described  and  delineated.  Here  is  a wooden 
railway  • bridge  from  the  neighbeurbood  of 
Paris : — 

” Tfaia  bridge  is  sopported  upon,  instead  of  being 
suspended  from,  the  four  arch  trusses.  These  bows  are 
formed  of  fifteen  laminte,  or  layers  ; but  not  only  is  the 
bresL-joint  system  carried  out  in  the  length,  but  in  the 
breadth,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  transverse  section  ol 
the  bows.  The  planks  of  the  bows  are  tarred,  except- 
ing on  the  outermost  edge;  and  further,  coarse  paper 
saturated  with  tar  was  laid  between  them  before  biudii^ 
to  the  template.  When  the  required  curre  was  attained, 
the  plauks  were  united  by  strong  osk  pins,  plates  ot  lesd 
being  previously  inserted  to  prevent  the  wood  sufferiog 
from  the  stress.  The  planks  are  further  st cured  by  iron 
bauds.  . . . The  ends  of  the  bows  abut  in  cast-iron 

shoes,  firmly  fixed  in  the  springinga  of  the  piers.” 

In  this  way  are  the  student’s  sympathies  with 
bis  work  enlarged.  As  examples  of  roofs,  Mr. 
Davidson  has  chosen  that  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  at  Greenwich;  thatof  St.Paul’e, 
Covent  Garden,  London  ; and  that  of  Diury-lane 
Theatre.  These  three  are  illustrated  on  one 
sheet ; and  their  construction  is  explained  in 
the  letter-press,  with  directions  how  to  draw  it. 


* “ Cassell’s  Technical  Manusls.”  Drawing  for  Car- 
penters and  Joiners.  With  250  illustrations  and  draw- 
ing copies.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  Cassell,  Petter,  4 
Oupiu  : London  and  New  York. 
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The  roof  of  a German  agr'caltural  bnilding  ia 
thus  described  : — 

“In  this  eiftinple,  the  walls  are  doubly  lied  together; 
first,  by  means  of  the  tie>besm,  wbioh  rests  on  corbels 
filed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  which  is  thicker 
than  the  upper.  The  principal  weight  of  the  roof  is 
carried  down  to  this  by  means  of  the  struts,  and  to  these 
tbo  ties  are  attached,  whilst  the  cross-pieces  act  as 
hammer-beams,  being  attached  at  their  one  (nd  to  the 
struts,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  principals.  The 
riucipale  cannot  thus  spread  outward,  and  as  the  hammer- 
cams  rest  on  the  wall-plate,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
wall,  a second  tie  is  secured.  The  priacipals  are  further 
confined  at  the  top  by  a collar-beam,  suspended  from  the 
king-post.  The  tie-beam  is  supported  on  bridging-joists, 
which  run  parsilel  to  the  length  of  the  building,  and  are 
supported  on  posts,  the  bearing  of  which  is  increased  by 
the  cross-pieces." 

And  this  is  made  clearer  still  by  freqnent  re- 
ferences to  the  illnstrations.  Germany  has 
been  laid  nnder  contribution  in  several  other 
instances,  owing  to  the  facilities  the  author  has 
enjoyed  from  the  co-operation  of  the  heads 
of  various  Continental  technical  schools.  In 
Germany,  the  author  tells  his  students  with  a 
view  of  creating  a sense  of  pride  and  pleasure 
in  their  pursuit,  the  honse-oarpenter  is  called 
" Bau-tischler  ” (the  building,  cabinet,  or  table 
maker),  and  “ Fein-zimmermann  ” (the  fine- 
room  man).  In  a word,  the  carpenters  and 
ioiners  who  take  the  trouble  to  supplement  their 
experience  at  the  bench  with  the  technical  in- 
struction in  drawing  here  offered  to  them,  will 
be  glad  they  have  done  so,  and  find  themselves 
mnch  better  men. 


CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 

Betubning  to  our  recent  observations  under 
this  head,*  let  us  look  at  what  has  been  done  in 
another  direction.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
Dublin  has  undergone  many  changes,  some  im- 
provements ; but  in  architectural  design  of  the 
nighest  order  she  baa  made  no  progress.  In 
eoclesiaatical  architectnre  she  has  done  much ; 
and  in  domestic,  evidences  of  improvement  are 
visible. 

House  property,  in  many  of  the  old  and  once- 
respected  quarters  of  the  city,  has  frightfully 
deteriorated.  Some  few  streets  that  seemed  for 
some  years  on  the  decline,  have  gradually 
emerged  from  their  seedy  condition.  In  these 
cases  the  result  was  owing  to  the  opening  of 
respectable  shops,  and  the  erection  of  exten- 
sive and  handsome  warehouses.  In  Henry, 
street  quarter  the  rental  has  greatly  increased  ; 
while  in  Summerhill,  once  a fashionable  quar- 
ter,  the  rental  has  greatly  fallen.  What  is  the 
making  of  one  district  ruins  another, — at  least, 
for  a considerable  time.  During  the  transition 
of  a street  from  private  houses  to  shops,  some 
interests  must  suffer,  for  one  grade  of  ooenpants 
are  sure  to  migrate  at  the  approach  of  another. 

In  the  principal  leading  thoroughfares  of 
Dublin,  north  and  south  of  the  Liffey,  some  archi- 
tectural improvomenta  are  visible  of  late  years  ; 
for  example,  Dame-street,  Westmoreland-street, 
and  College  Green,  on  the  south,  and  Sackville- 
street  and  the  streets  at  right  angles  to  it, 
on  the  north  side.  The  most  marked  evidences 

■ are  the  erection  of  public  offices,  branch  banks, 

lland  English  and  Scottish  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 

■ agencies.  In  these  lines  several  largo  structures 

■ have  been  erected,  and  at  the  present  hour  others 

■ are  in  course  of  construction  or  completion.  The 
style  of  some  of  these  structures  ia  an  imitation 

■ or  adaptation  of  the  Glasgow  and  Edinbnrgh  one. 

■ There  appears  to  be  a fancy  for  seizing  on  the 

li  corners  of  streets  wherever  they  can  be  obtained, 

4 so  that  the  architect  cau  have  room  to  indulge  in 

1 elaborating  the  angle  turrets  so  common  in  Scot- 
land. With  the  architectural  appearance  of  those 
structures  lately  erected  in  Dublin  there  is  little 
fault  to  be  found,  at  least,  externally  considered  j 
but  it  is  to  hoped  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
system  of  “flats”  will  not  be  introduced,  nor  their 
spiral  corkscrew  staircases.  Dublin  tenements 
are  bad  enough  of  late  years  in  some  sanitary 
respects,  but  we  trust  the  Scottish  cancer  will  not 
’ be  engrafted  on  the  Irish  evil,  and  that  “ the 
■ second  city  ” in  her  Majesty’s  dominions  will  be 
1 saved  from  perpetuating  a disaster  which  ia  not 
n agreeable  to  contemplate. 

V Within  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  present  year 
li  building  operations  are  not  at  all  brisk,  and  the 
Ki  once  noble  and  still  spacious  squares  of  Dublin 
k present  a dull  and  decayed  appearance.  Many 
i of  the  flue  mansions  iu  the  squares  on  the 
n north  and  south  sides  of  the  Lifi’ey  are  empty  ; 
t and  where  noblemen  and  peers,  and  merchant 
111  princes,  formerly  resided,  fifth-rate  barristers  and 
li  rising  shopkeepers  reside. 


• See  p.  679,  aide. 


In  Cavendish-row,  Temple-street,  Great  Den- 
mark-street,  and  Henrietta-stioet,  on  the  north, 
and  in  Molesworth-streeb,  Kildare- street, Leinster- 
street,  and  adjacent  streets  and  squares,  the 
rental  has  fallen  considerably,  and  the  class  of 
occupiers  is  not  near  so  influential  or  respectable 
as  formerly. 

The  southern  suburbs  have  monopolised  of 
late  years  a great  portion  of  the  respectable 
citizens  of  Dublin,  and  the  middle  classes. 
Residence  is  preferred  there,  and  the  city  is  but 
the  place  of  huainess,  and  the  dwelling  of  those 
who  cannot  help  it. 

The  northern  suburbs  of  Drumcondra,  Phibs- 
borough,  and  Clontarf,  have  made  very  little 
advance,  and  it  is  to  be  marvelled  at. 

The  existence  of  turnpikes  oo  the  roads  of  the 
northern  suburbs  for  many  years  after  their 
abolition  on  the  south  was,  no  doubt,  an  impe- 
diment, and  an  eyesore  to  visitors. 

On  the  score  of  health,  the  Clontarf  neigbonr- 
hood  can  compete  with  the  marine  district  of 
Kingstown  or  Bray,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  capital  in  a few  years  would  transform 
Clontarf,  Dallymount,  and  Sutton  into  beautiful 
watering-places. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  in  those  districts  are 
neither  energetic  nor  speculative,  and  they  stand 
in  their  own  light,  and  suffer  accordingly.  These 
lands,  which  might  be  let  profitably,  are  lying 
waste.  They  ask  ridiculously  high  prices  for 
building  purposes.  An  impetus  can  be  given 
to  building  operations  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin 
only  by  letting  the  land  at  a lower  rent  and 
on  long  leases.  Time  would  arrive  hereafter 
when  big  prices  might  bo  obtained.  When  the 
tide  of  fashion  set  iu,  Clontarf  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood would  prosper  ; but  fashion,  like  other 
human  caprices,  must  be  offered  inducements  to 
settle  down.  Will  our  Dublin  friends  take  a hint 
from  the  open  volume  of  nature,  and  react  with 
their  human  nature’s  best  energies  upon  her? 
If  they  do,  another  generation  will  prove  the 
utility  of  our  teachings. 

If  confirmation  were  needed  to  bear  out  the 
justness  of  our  remarks  in  our  previous  article 
concerning  the  present  condition  of  Dublin, 
ample  is  afforded.  There  is  no  lack  of  illna- 
tions  to  show  why  the  capital  of  Ireland  is 
sunk  in  a rut  from  which  it  seems  unable  to 
extricate  itself.  Wherefore  ? It  is  traceable  to 
corporate  eupineness  and  want  of  ordinary  publio 
spirit.  We  have  instanced  Belfast  as  an  example 
for  Dublin  to  follow,  if  she  plead  her  inability  to 
cope  with  it.  The  northern  capital  of  Ireland, 
when  she  failed  in  getting  Government  aid,  or 
advances,  set  about  developing  her  local  re- 
sources by  the  embodied  publio  spirit  of  her 
citizens.  She  did  not  keep  up  a continuous 
whine  to  the  refrain — 

“ We’ve  got  no  work  to  do.” 

She  found  she  had  got  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and 
by  exerting  her  latent  energies  she  soon  found  a 
method  to  accomplish  it.  Sooner  than  beg, 
Belfast  pledged  the  credit  of  her  local  revenues 
and  harbour  dues,  and  raised  capital  by  a lien 
or  mortgage  on  the  income  accruing  from  her 
port  and  shipping  and  other  interests,  with  what 
grand  results  we  now  behold.  The  navigation 
of  the  Logan  is  wonderfully  improved,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  are  reclaimed,  new  bridges  and 
new  docks  are  constructed,  the  revenues  of  the 
port  are  five-fold  increased,  because  a greater 
number  of  ships  trade  with  the  port,  from  the 
improved  facilities  afforded  to  the  import  and 
export  trade.  Thus  has  Belfast  improved,  and 
as  a port  cannot  improve  without  the  city  which 
belongs  to  it  progressing  at  the  same  time,  the 
city  of  Belfast  has  accordingly  advanced  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity. 

Let  US  point  out  another  simple  illustration 
aprojpos  to  the  present  hour, — a matter  small  in 
its  way,  yet  fraught  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults. Belfast,  through  some  of  her  citizens,  con- 
sidered it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  be  repre- 
sented at  theWorkmen’s  International  Exhibition 
in  London.  In  this  she  considered  well,  and 
at  the  moment  we  write  she  stands  alone  among 
Irish  cities  as  an  exhibitor  both  in  her  citizen 
character  of  employers  and  skilled  workmen. 

Dublin,  the  Irish  capital,  makes  no  show.  No 
employer  represents  his  workmen,  nor  workman 
of  Dublin  represents  himself.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  a workmen’s  exhibition,  and  there 
was  no  need.  All  exhibitions,  more  or  less, 
of  its  kind,  are  workmen’s  exhibitions.  The 
products  that  are  shown  in  all  exhibitions 
are  the  offspring  of  skilled  labour  properly 
directed;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  desire  in 
this  case  of  large  manufacturers  and  em- 


ployers of  labour  to  see  their  workmen  in  the 
field.  What  redounds  to  the  credit  of  one  must 
reflect  honour  on  the  other.  But  no  Dublin 
artist  or  artisan,  either  iu  his  capacity  of  em- 
ployer or  workman,  has  entered  the  lists  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Of  all  Ireland,  Belfast  alone 
is  to  be  noticed.  What  about  the  Dublin  corpo- 
ration ? Are  there  not  some  of  her  aldermen  and 
town  councillors  large  employers  of  labour  ? 
Whither,  let  ns  ask,  is  the  national  pride  that  once 
existed  in  Dublin  tied  ? Where  are  all  those 
grand  fabrics  of  weft  and  warp,  once  so  famous 
on  the  forlorn  “ Liberties”  and  desolate  Coombe? 
Are  the  celebrated  Irish  tabinete  and  poplins, — 
the  admiration  of  Royalty, — no  longer  woven? 
A re  the  Frys,  the  Pirns,  and  the  Atkiosons  dead  ? 
Have  all  the  looms  of  South  Dublin  been  broken 
up  for  firewood,  and  the  weary-worn  workers 
walked  down  into  “ the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death”?  Have  Dublin’s  celebrated  cabinet' 
makers  turned  into  auctioneers  or  furniture- 
brokers,  and  levanted  into  the  regions  of  Bride’s- 
alley  ? Are  the  Messrs.  Beakeysand  McDowells, 
the  Strahans,  the  Joneses,  the  Williamses,  the 
Scotts  and  Kerrs,  descended  into  the  grave  of 
the  Capulets  ? Do  the  monster  houses  of 
Henry-street,  Mary-street,  and  Sacbville-street, 
monopolise  all  ? and  have  they  placed  an  inter- 
dict on  Irish  exhibitions  outside  Dublin  ? Is 
there  an  interdict  against  the  men  ? or  how  ie 
it,  or  why  is  it  ? 

In  bell  founding — that  boasted  trade  of  Dublin 
— not  one  exhibitor  or  workman  shows  a bell,  or 
its  metal. 

We  remember,  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
later  ones,  the  Murphys,  the  Sheridans,  and  the 
Hodges.  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  firms  vindicated 
their  claims,  and  upheld  their  own  and  their 
workmen’s  repute  : have  the  principals  of  these 
firms  sickened  and  died  since  then,  or  have  they 
lost  faith,  or  do  they  scorn  contact  with 
“ Sassenach”  workmen  ? 

What  of  the  superb  old  coacbmakers  of  Dublin  P 
Not  extinct,  we  hope.  Surely  the  Messrs. 
Hatton  and  Longs,  the  Fowlers,  the  Nugents, 
the  Floods,  and  others  whose  names  we  forget, 
but  whose  workmanship  we  admired, — surely, 
we  repeat,  they  have  not,  like  the  great  Colliers 
of  the  last  century,  “ died  out”  ? Not  one  cha- 
racteristic “ low-backed  car,”  from  one  erratic 
workman  of  these  firms  even,  has  found  its  way 
to  Islington. 

We  thought  at  least,  too,  that  the  gun  trade 
in  Dubliu  was  rife,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Rigbya, 
and  Trulocks,  and  Kavanagbs,  and  Parkinsons, 
were  alive  in  the  land,  and  that  Italian, 
Neapolitan,  and  other  alien  gunsmiths  would 
meet  competitors  in  the  persons  of  their  work- 
men. Alas!  neither  in  boots  nor  shoes,  hats  nor 
coats,  statuary  nor  stationery,  nor  those  very 
small  articles,  pins,  of  which  Dublin  boasts  a 
manufactory,  is  the  Irish  capital  represented  in 
the  Workmen’s  International  Exhibition. 

Belfast  has  its  machinery  and  sewed  mnslins, 
its  linens  and  its  tweeds,  its  snow-white  fabrics 
and  its  snow-white  starch,  and  though  she  ex- 
hibits on  a limited  scale,  she  has  exemplified  her 
characteristic  enterprise  by  her  action. 

Passing  from  this  matter,  which  might  be 
dilated  upon  with  profit,  we  will  bnfc  allude  to 
instances  where  private  generosity  has  stepped 
in  to  do  for  the  trade  and  ornamental  improve- 
ment of  Dublin,  what  the  collective  corporate 
capacity  of  her  municipal  oonncils  could  not  and 
would  not  attempt.  Every  one  remembers  what 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Leo  Guinness,  by  a princely 
donation  of  upwards  of  150,0001.,  did  at  Sc. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  affording  employment  for 
four  or  five  years  to  hundreds  of  skilled  work- 
men, many  of  whom  wonld  otherwise  have  been 
idle  or  receiving  parish  relief,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  taxation  of  the  city.  Again,  it  ie 
only  a few  days  since  the  son  of  the  former  has 
bought  up  the  Dublin  Exhibition  building  and 
ground,  known  as  the  Winter  Garden.  This 
affair  has  been  purchased  at  the  cost,  we  believe, 
of  45,000Z.  The  whole  collective  public  spirit, 
corporate  and  otherwise,  of  Dublin,  was  unable 
to  do  anything  to  save  it  from  utter  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Where  there  exists  such  an  absence 
of  public  spirit  in  a city  as  we  have  shown  exists 
in  Dublin,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that,  com- 
mercially and  sanitarily,  she  is  in  a backward 
state. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  now  to  be  resorted 
to,  to  empower  the  corporation  to  possess 
themselves  of  certain  lauds,  or  the  freedom 
of  doing  as  they  like  with  certain  land,  in 
carrying  out  the  future  sanitary  improvement  of 
the  city.  It  will  afford  the  corporate  authorities 
of  Dublin  a capital  excuse;  for  no  matter  wha± 
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delay  may  be  occaaioced,  the  blame  will  be 
thrown  on  the  back  of  the  Government  or  the 
law.  A river  embanked  like  the  Liffey  for  years 
could  with  little  trouble  have  been  kept  tolerably 
pure  5 and  for  the  last  fifty  years  any  amount 
of  waste  land  could  be  had  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  a mere 
nominal  price.  There  any  amount  of  sewage 
and  dredging  might  be  shot  or  utilised  for  more 
profitable  inknd  purposes.  Two  canals  have 
their  mouths  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  north  and 
south ; so  facilities  exist  and  existed,  independent 
of  the  railways,  to  spread  the  science  of  irriga- 
tion into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  make  the 
Liffey  the  chief  feeder.  Dublin  could  not  do,  it 
seems,  without  her  smelling  salts  ; so  the  corpo- 
ration preserved  the  sewage  in  the  bed  of  this 
beautiful  river,  quarrelled  with  the  Ballast 
Board  for  doing  nothing,  and  showed  to  the 
public  at  large  their  own  admirable  capacity  for 
doing  the  same. 


ANOTHER  LONDON  CLUB. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  as  of  old  time 
in  July,  the  Noviomagians  took  their  day  out, 
making  Tunbridge  Wells,  Penshurst,  and  Hever 
Castle  the  ground  of  action.  Some  two-and- 
forty  years  have  passed  since  Thomas  Crofton 
Croker  and  A.  J.  Kemp,  both  good  antiquaries 
and  merry  men,  founded,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
discovery  of  certain  remains  of  the  Roman  city 
of  Noviomagns,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  the  little 
“ Society  of  Noviomagians,”  semi-serious,  semi- 
sooial.  Like  the  ‘‘  Cocked  Hats,”  that  came 
after,  and  of  whose  latest  outing  we  spoke  the 
other  day,  Noviomagus  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  only  rule  it  has, 
indeed,  that  may  not  be  broken  is,  that  no  one 
is  eligible  as  a member  but  a fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  the  second  toast 
uniformly  drunk  at  its  little  dinners — and  little 
dinners  are,  after  all,  its) raison  d’etre — is,  “Our 
parent  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.” 
With  unwavering  persistency,  though,  of  course, 
with  chequered  brilliance,  its  dozen  members — 
alas,  how  often  changed  ! — have  held  each  year 
since  then  their  half-dozen  town  meetings 
between  November  and  April,  and  their  one 
antiquarian  ramble  in  the  country  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  precursor,  in  this  way,  alike  of  “Arcbm- 
ological  Association,”  “ Arcbmological  Institute,” 
and  the  host  of  County  societies  that  now  make 
an  annual  excursion.  In  a quiet  way,  hints 
were  given  and  old  buildings  saved  at  a time 
when  there"  were  fewer  who  recognised  their 
value  than  there  are  now.  Love  of  good  whole- 
some fun  has  been  always  professed  in  Novio- 
maguB  : with  a well-known  Latin  poet  they  hold 
that  “ it  is  pleasant  to  play  the  fool  in  the 
proper  place,”  and  soy,  with  the  French  satirist, 

“ Qui  vit  sans  foUe,  n’estpas  si  sage  qu’il  croit.” 
Perhaps  this  was  never  shown  more  forcibly 
than  when,  at  the  time  that  a little  ill-feeling 
ruffled  the  antiquarian  world,  the  Noviomagians 
invited  the  officers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  of  some  cognate  societies  to  dinner,  and 
gravely  received  them  attired  in  ancient  and 
foreign  dresses.  Those  who  knew  Sir  Henry 
Ellie,  Mr.  Amyot,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  then 
amongst  the  visitors,  will  jndge  of  their  surprise ; 
gravity  was  out  of  the  question,  and  all  went 
merrily.  On  that  evening  the  president,  Crofeon 
Croker,  distributed  copies  of  Garrick’s  first 
draft,  from  the  original  in  Garrick’s  hand- 
writing, of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  “The 
Clandestine  Marriage.”  It  showed  the  curious 
growth  of  a play.  This  sketch,  which  Garrick 
called  “ The  Sisters,”  and  sent  to  George 
Oolman,  was  suggested  to  him  by  a French 
comedy  of  the  same  name  (where  the  French 
writer  got  his  idea  from  is  not  mentioned),  and 
Colman,  though  he  says  he  threw  “ The  Sisters  ” 
into  the  fire,  wrote  hia  popular  comedy  on  that 
as  a foundation.  We  must  not  be  tempted, 
however,  to  remembrances  of  this  sort,  or  the 
story  will  be  too  long.  The  meetings  of  the 
Club  at  that  time,  and  for  years  after,  were 
held  at  Wood’s  Tavern,  in  Portngal-street,  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,  because  Joe  Miller’s  tombstone 
was  against  the  wall  of  the  bouse.  Changes 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  since  then 
the  locus  in  quo  has  been  less  permanently  fixed. 
Amongst  the  older  members  whose  names  occur 
to  08  were  Sir  William  Betham  (Ulster)  ; William 
Jordan ; the  Comptroller  Saunders,  who  saved 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Southwark ; G.  R.  Corner, 
well  known  in  that  borough  and  beyond ; the 
late  Lord  Londesborongh  (when  Lord  Albert 
Conyngbam)  ; John  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty ; 
John  Britton  j John  Bruce;  F.  W.  Fairholt; 


Mr.  Planche ; and  other  known  men.  In  the 
early  days  Theodore  Hook  (then  a neighbour  of 
Croker’s  in  Fulham)  and  tho  regretted  Maclise 
were  not  unfrequent  visitors.  On  a special 
occasion  Arctic  explorers  were  the  guests  of  the 
night;  on  another  came  Dickens;  and  it  was 
at  one  of  these  unpretentious  dinners  that 
Thackeray,  soon  after  he  had  first  really  bit  the 
public  with  “ Vanity  Fair,”  warmed  into  confi- 
dence, and  sketched  his  intention  of  writing  a 
set  of  lectures,  taking  them  to  America,  and 
with  the  money  he  looked  to  make,  some  7,OOOJ. 
or  8,000J.,  he  said,  as  a nest-egg,  founding  a little 
fortune ; all  which,  as  be  afterwards  told  this 
present  scribe,  did  really  follow  with  curious 
agreement. 

Odd  contrasts  have  been  seen  in  Noviomagus. 
A notable  instance  occurs  to  us.  It  was  at  a 
dinner  during  the  mayoralty  of  one  who  has  long 
been  a member  of  tbe  Club,  Sir  Francis  Moon, 
when,  to  increase  tbe  joke,  he  came  attended 
by  three  gold-laced  servants,  stately  and  stal- 
wart,— so  stalwart,  that  the  little  overflowing 
room  scarcely  afforded  space  for  them  and  their 
amazement.  Amongst  the  visitors,  that  night  being 
special,  were  the  then  Lord  Chief  Baron,  always 
as  ready  for  innocent  fun  as  for  profoundest 
mathematics,  an  eminent  poet,  and  the  United 
States  minister,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  soon  after 
left  this  country  and  assumed  the  presidency, 
which  led  to  such  bloody  results.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
played  president  in  his  happiest  manner,  and 
the  evening  was  certainly  remarkable.  A genial 
message  to  the  Club  from  tbe  ” White  House,” 
during  troublous  times  afterwards,  showed 
that  it  bad  not  been  forgotten  by  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Minutes  of  Noviomagus  have  always  been 
kept,  with  more||or  less  fulness  and  fun;  John 
Richards,  of  Reading,  John  Bruce,  Mr.  Godwin, 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  amongst  others,  having  each 
held  for  some  years  the  office  of  secretary  : Mr. 
Fras.  Bennoch  now  carries  on  the  torch,  and  it 
burns  no  dimmer  than  of  yore  ; Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
still  sits  in  the  presidential  chair  ; while  around 
him  muster,  with  a few  already  named,  Mr. 
Charles  Hill,  Mr.  Durham,  A 11. A.,  Mr.  Joshua 
Butterworth,  Dr.  Diamond,  Mr.  Henry  Stevens, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Chaffers,  Sir  Francis  Moon, 
Captain  Charles  Ratcliff,  and  others,  making  up 
the  regulation  dozen  irrespective  of  visitors. 

But  now,  as  to  the  outing  that  led  us  to  this 
little  reminiscence,  on  which  we  have  dwelt  so 
long  that  we  can  give  bnt  small  space  to  what 
suggested  it. 

After  a ramble  on  the  ” tiles  ” of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  much  wonderment  at  the  growth  of 
the  place  on  the  part  of  some  that  knew  it  Jong 
ago,  the  members  and  their  visitors,  including  an 
eminent  citizen  of  the  United  States  (who  has 
recently  devoted  a million  dollars  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a poblic  library  in  his  native  state), 
Mr.  James  Dafforne,  and  a sprinkling  of  lady 
arcbmologists,  proceeded  to  Penshurst  Place, 
which,  thanks  to  Lord  de  Lisle,  they  were  able 
to  see  thoroughly.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
rooms  are  ” in  curl-papers.”  Works  are  going 
on,  including  decorations  by  Messrs.  Crace  ; and 
the  pictures  are  scattered  about  here  and  there 
in  “most  admired  disorder,”  taking  tbe  word 
“admiration”  with  its  Shakspearian  meaning, 
wonder.  We  therefore  cannot  say  with  Ben 
Jonson,  when  describing  a visit  by  James  I.  to 
Penshurst,  that  there  was  not  a room  but  was 
“ Dreaa’d 

As  if  it  hsd  expected  such  a guest. ’’ 

There  are  some  good  pictures  here,  and  some 
that  are  not  so,  but  all  are  interesting  : the  whole 
place  talks  history,  and  we  remember  that 
“ Sidney  here  was  born  ; 

Sidney,  than  whom  no  greater,  braver  man 

His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign’d  ; " 

and  Waller  has  given  it  other  associations. 

The  great  hall,  a fine  apartment  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is,  reasonably  enough,  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  place.  Right  to 
fortify  the  house  (fcerneZZare,  to  crenellate)  was 
first  given  in  the  year  1321,  when  Sir  John  de 
Polteney  held  it.  Later  it  came  to  the  Crown, 
and  King  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  the  Sidneys.  A 
vaulted  apartment  at  one  end  of  the  hall  is  of 
somewhat  earlier  date  : its  age  has  been  called 
twelfth-centnry,  but  we  see  to  reason  to  date  it 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth.  The  open  roof  of 
the  hall,  the  dais  and  high  table,  tbe  side-tables, 
the  hearth  and  dogs  in  the  centre,  with,  at  pre- 
sent, no  louvre  in  the  roof  above,  to  let  out  tbe 
smoke,  though  it  doubtless  did  exist,  are  all 
objects  to  ncte.  Some  of  the  visitors  com- 
pared the  hall  with  that  at  Eltbam,  and  com- 


menting on  there  being  no  bay  window  at  tb 
end  of  the  dais,  bad  to  be  reminded  thatEltham 
was  more  modern  than  this  (a  hundred  years  or  ^ 
so),  and  that  the  bay  window  in  that  position  i 
was  not  used  till  the  fifteenth  century.  As  ; 
originally  fitted  up  and  decorated,  the  hall  must  > 
have  been  a sight : — 

“ Clothes  of  gold  and  arras  were  banged  iu  the  ball, 
Depaynted  with  pyctures  and  bystoryea  many  folde, 

Well  wraughte  and  craftely  with  precyona  atones,  all 
Glytterjrgo  as  Phebus,  and  the  beten  golde." 

Enormous  sams  were  charged  for  hangings  at 
that  time  j documents  remain  showing  the  prices  i 
paid.  They  were  hung  on  pegs  to  a height  of  i 
8 ft.  or  9 ft.  round  the  walls,  which  above  were  |i 
painted. 

Penshurst  Church  was  well  restored  some  few  I* 
years  ago,  and  has  a pleasant  aspect.  Two  o 
thirteenth-century  sculptured  grave-stones  have 
been  built  into  the  inner  wall  of  the  tower.  ^ 
There  is  a small  brass,  amongst  others,  to  " 
“ Thos.  Bullayen,  eon  of  Sir  T.  Bullayen ; ” 
but  of  these  Boleyns  more,  of  course,  was  heard  [ 
when  the  party  reached  Hever  Castle.  ^ j 

Hever  has  one  of  tbe  finest  gate-houses  in  \ 
the  country,  with  bold  machicolations  over  the  • 
gate,  panelling  in  the  front,  and  grooves  for  I 
three  portcullises,  two  of  them  holding  portcul-  ■, 
liaes,  though  these,  perhaps,  are  not  original.  ; 
There  is  a well-filled  moat,  too.round  the  house, so  : 
that  on  the  approach  the  effect  is  charming.  , 
Within  there  is  leas  worth  seeing  than  might  be  '• 
expected  ; still  there  is  much,  and  all  who  are  ! 
interested  in  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  poor  i 
woman,  has  managed  to  keep  enemies  active  up  to  ! 
the  present  moment,  will  visit  it  with  pleasure, 
and  look  at  the  window  whence  she  used  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  selfish  king.  Here, 
too,  died  Anne  of  Cleves,  to  whom  Henry  had 
given  tbe  castle.  It  has  its  name  from  Sir  ! 
William  Hevre,  of  Hevre,  [near  Northfieet,  who  i! 
built  the  castle  that  preceded  the  present  strno- 
ture.  One  of  tho  gnide-books  says, — “ Another 
room  will  be  shown  the  stranger — AnneBoleyn’s 
bed-room.”  Do  not  expect  ic,  at  least  just  now. 
The  place  is  in  somewhat  churlish  hands,  and  if 
Mr.  Fronde  himself  sent  in  his  name,  and  said 
he  could  not  finish  his  next  article  for  Fraser  1 
without  looking  into  Anne’s  room  for  a fresh  bit  : 
of  evidence  against  her,  be  would  be  refused.  ■ 
However,  there  are  several  parts  that  can  be 
seen, — tbe  so  oalied  council-room  in  the  gate-  - 
house,  the  long  gallery  in  tbe  roof,  and  the  ex-  ■ 
terior  of  the  back  part  of  tbe  castle, — so  the  • 
visitors  were  content ; but  on  the  road  back  : 
they  contrasted  the  curt  refusal  of  the  yearly-  • 
tenant  at  Hever,  with  the  many  gracious  • 
receptions  they  had  experienced  in  their  time  i 
from  owners  of  historio  houses,  and  admitted  1 
the  existence  of  the  feeling  that  noblesse  oblige. 
When  back  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  an  excellent  and  : 
merry  dinner  at  tbe  Sussex  Hotel  brought  all 
things  straight.  Part  of  a poem  by  the  secre-  ■ 
tary,  prompted  by  last  year’s  outing  to  St.  , 
Alban’s,  and  titled  “ A Legend  of  the  Abbey  : 
Cburoh,”  was  read  with  approval,  and  the 
general  belief  wont  in  favour  of  the  correctness 
of  the  inscription  on  the  original  seal  of  the 
Society,  to  wit, — 

fiobiomagum  non  yotuit  abolcrc  ijEtnstas. 

In  other  words,  there  is  still  a future  for  the 
little  Society  of  Noviomagians. 


INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

On  this  snbject,  some  little  time  ago,  Sir  Barbie 
Frere  addressed  the  East  India  Association  at 
very  considerable  length,  and  bis  paper  was 
discussed  at  sabsequent  meetings.  The  following 
extract  from  bis  paper  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers.  The  subject  is  one  by  no  means  foreign 
to  our  pages,  and  will  be  treated  of  again  before 
long 

I will  very  briefly  state  to  yon  what  is  the 
rule  which  I think  should  be  laid  down  for  the 
future,  and  the  rule  is  one  which  is  not  new  nor 
of  my  own  devising.  Yon  will  find  it  very 
eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner  Maine,  in  some 
very  useful  disoussions  which  took  place  on  thia 
subject  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Calcutta 
some  years  ago  ; and  it  is  simply  this,  that  the 
Government  should  have  a share  and  a voice  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  all  works 
which  are  of  snch  magnitude  as  to  affect  public 
, interests  or  private  rights,  by  establishing  a 
virtual  monopoly.  Where  no  public  interests 
are  involved,  nor  private  rights  affected,  in  the 
way  of  monopoly,  there  let  the  enterprise,  how- 
ever vast,  be  left  to  unrestricted  and  unfettered 
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I private  enterprise.  The  rale  would  be  very  like 
I that  which  yoa  lay  down  in  this  country  where 
you  involve  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the 
shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whenever  public 
I interests  are  involved,  or  private  rights  of 
•adverse  parties  affected,  or  where  it  is  sought  to 
I -create  anything  in  the  shape  of  a legalised 
: monopoly.  In  all  other  cases  you  leave  owners 
I -and  capitalists  nnrestricted. 

The  rule  is  best  illustrated  by  instances.  No 
great  railway,  or  trunk  road,  or  canal,  or  scheme 
, of  drainage  can  be  carried  out  without  affecting 
I the  interests  of  others  than  the  projectors, — of 
I the  public,  in  fact, — or  without  creating  a virtual 
' monopoly.  In  all  such  cases  it  would  be  impe- 
ratively  necessary  to  invoke  the  intervention  of 
'i'  Government.  Harbour  works,  gas-works,  water- 
"works,  and  the  like,  may  be  mere  improvements 
j'  of  private  property,  or  may  be  intended  to  pro- 
$ duce  water  or  gas  for  sale,  like  any  other  com- 
■fi  modity.  In  that  case  Government  intervention 
4 would  not  be  required  j but  if  it  were  sought  to 
♦ create  anything  like  a virtual  monopoly,  or  to 
>1  affect  the  rights  of  other  parties,  then  Govern- 
ment  intervention  would  be  necessary.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  how  the  capital  is  to 
• be  provided  ? If  the  public  is  willing  to  provide 
afc  the  capital  on  receiving  a guarantee  for  a certain 
0 amount  of  interest  from  the  Government,  I,  for 
li  one,  think  it  an  ezceedingly  good  system,  and 
^ capable  of  being  easily  guarded  against  abuse, 
io  and  freed  from  the  objeciions  which  have  been 
J of  late  years  nrged  against  guarantees.  But 
S such  a system  is  not  very  easy  of  application 
• where  there  are  no  direct  pecuniary  returns; 
i||  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  we  will  postpone 
i its  consideration  for  the  present,  and  consider 
fc  bow  capital  is  to  be  provided  for  works  to  be 
M executed  and  managed  on  the  exclusive  rtspon- 
ttf  sibility  of  Government  ? such,  for  instance,  as 
SI  great  military  works,  canals,  roads,  harbours, 

iand  the  like.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  Onancial  diffi- 
culties in  India, — how  is  the  public  works  capital 
for  India  to  be  provided  ? Of  course  you  can 
■contiirue  the  present  absence  of  all  system  ; but 
I doubt  whether  that  would  find  many  advocaks. 
You  may  propose  to  do  the  whole  work  from  the 
surplus  revenue  of  India.  That  plan,  of  course, 
#!  has  more  advocates  than  the  other,  but  I doubt 
I if  any  man  in  his  senses,  who  really  knows  the 
4 extent  of  this  work,  would  dream  of  doing  all 
that  India  now  requires  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
'1  venues  of  India;  and  in  the  belief  that  that  is 
II  an  untenable  proposition,  I will  say  no  more  on 
•i  the  subject ; then,  if  you  adopt  neither  of  those 
^ two  courses  you  come  to  borrowing  in  some 
« shape  or  other.  If  you  neither  let  things  go 
I on  in  their  present  haphazard  way,  nor  leave 
lithem  entirely  alone,  nor  attempt  to  do  them  ont 
J-of  your  surplus  annual  income,  then  in  one 
4 shape  or  other  yon  must  resort  to  borrowing ; 

?and  the  question  arises,  how  would  you  borrow  ? 

Now,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  a similar 
si  question  has  been  fully  considered,  and  it  has 
:*  been  to  my  mind  very  satisfactorily  solved  in 
di  irbis  country.  If  I go  to  any  of  onr  great  cities, 
id  -where  the  commercial  element  has  had  perhaps 
I its  best  development,  what  do  I find  ? I find 
'll  very  magnificent  harbour  works,  halls  of  justice, 
lUi  jails,  spacious  commodious  markets,  and  other 
H)  works  of  the  like  character  ; and  when  I inquire 
Tt  how  they  have  been  erected,  I am  told  that  they 
9 are  publio  works,  and  that  the  body  which  repre- 
0 sents  the  local  government  of  that  place'very 
a generally  has  provided  them  by  borrowing  under 
il'  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  under  conditions  which 
ii|i  oblige  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  of  that  part 
I of  the  country  to  pay  a particular  sum  in  excess 
t of  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  capital  raised,  by 
if  which  the  loan  is  extinguished  in  a few  years. 
S|' The  system  seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  nnder- 
» stood,  and  very  extensively  acted  upon,  and,  as 
1 far  as  I can  see,  there  is  no  sort  of  practical 
•t  objection  found  to  attach  to  it,  either  financially 
' or  in  any  other  respect.  The  work  appears  to 
' I be  well  done,  and  it  is  economioally  and  promptly 
U'  done,  and  done  in  every  respect,  I should  say,  in 
9'  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  interested  in 
il'  public  works  in  India  could  desire  their  works  to 
> be  done.  Again,  if  I inquire  how  a large  landed 
0 proprietor  in  England,  or  in  Ireland,  improves 
i:  bis  estate,  what  do  I find  ? llany  men  have  an 
Il  'estate  of  10,000  acres  and  more  which  requires 
-a  very  large  outlay  in  draining  and  other  woiks 
I of  the  kind,  perhaps  an  outlay  almost  equal  to 
-j  the  fee-simple  of  half  the  estate;  but  what  does 
'V  the  owner  do  ? Very  often  be  borrows  the  money 
1'  from  some  private  money-lender;  bnt  you  have 
' a device  which  has  been  acted  on  both  in  England 
1 and  in  Ireland  with  the  greatest  success,  as  far 


as  I know,  without  any  disadvantage  arising  in 
its  administration,  by  which  landowners  situated 
as  I have  described  may  improve  their  estates 
by  the  application  of  public  funds  advanced  by 
the  nation.  The  system  is  this  : Parliament  from 
time  to  time  places  in  the  hands  of  commissioners 
or  trustees  a certain  sum  which  is  lent  out  by 
those  trustees  to  country  gentlemen,  who  lay  out 
upon  their  estates  such  sums  as  they  require, 
and  repay  the  loans  back  to  the  nation  wilhin  a 
certain  time — generally  within  the  range  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime.  Thus  you  have  two  modes  of 
raising  funds  ; one  of  them  very  much  followed 
by  landed  proprietors  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  eslates,  and 
the  other  followed  by  some  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial centres  of  England,  and  in  both  cases 
the  work  is  done  with  publio  money,  or  rather 
with  money  raised  on  public  credit,  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament ; and  this  is  all  done 
under  conditions  which  enable  the  minister  of 
the  day  at  once  to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  person 
who  is  responsible  for  any  malversation.  1 
would  ask  gentlemen  who  are  here  present 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  misapply  any 
large  sum  which  hud  been  raised  to  be  expended 
upon  a gaol,  or  upon  a court-house  or  a market- 
place, in  Manchester,  or  Bolton,  or  Liverpool,  or 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  misapply  money 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  drainage  of  a 
private  estate  under  the  systems  I have  alluded 
to,  without  its  being  certain  that  the  evil-doer 
would  be  at  once  found  out  and  brought  to 
justice  ? That  is  a state  of  things  of  which  you 
have  no  parallel  in  India,  but  is  precisely  the 
state  of  things  at  which  you  would  wish  to 
arrive  there. 

Now  the  system  which  I would  ask  you  to  con- 
sider is  not  proposed  now  for  the  first  time,  for  it 
was  proposed  by  me,  many  years  ago,  tobe  followed 
in  India;  and  1 now  propose  it  for  consideration, 
not  as  a new  system,  but  as  one  which  has  been 
known  and  acted  on,  and  acted  on  beneficially 
among  you  in  this  country.  It  is  simply  this  : 
that  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  appointing  a 
commission  or  trustees  who  should  have  power 
to  raise  and  apply  a large  sum  of  several  mil- 
lions sterling;  this  snm  to  be  raised  by  loan  in 
England,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council  from  the  revenues 
of  India,  and  the  money  to  be  applied  to  public 
works  in  India.  This  would  be  done  by  em- 
powering the  commissioners  to  allot  sums  for 
specific  works  on  the  application  of  the  local 
governments  in  India,  and  on  their  engagement 
to  repay  to  the  trustees  such  loans,  with  interest 
by  annual  instalments.  That  is  the  system  to 
which  I have  alluded  as  in  force  in  this  country, 
simply  putting  the  local  governments  of  India 
for  the  corporation — it  may  be  of  Bolton  or 
Manchester — or  for  the  owner  of  an  estate  in 
England. 

You  may  ask,  in  the  first  place,  “ Why  have  a 
Commission  ? Why  would  not  the  present 
Government  of  India  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Council  of  India  do  ? " the  Council  of 
India  being,  as  you  know,  intrusted  with  the 
control,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  finances  of 
India.  I will  simply  mention  one  cr  two 
reasons,  ont  of  many,  why  neither  of  these 
existing  authorities  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  advancing  money  from  those  loans  to 
be  raised  for  publio  woiks.  The  main  reason  is 
this.  Yon  want  for  such  a purpose  to  establish 
personal  direct  responsibility.  Hence,  what  you 
want  is  a very  small  number  of  trustees,  and 
not  a large  body  that  should  be  able  to  divide 
the  responsibility.  You  may,  doubtless,  find  the 
men  you  require  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  India ; but  they  should  be  specially 
selected,  and  it  should  not  be  made  a part  of  their 
ordinaiy  duty.  I do  not  know  how  many  are 
usually  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  sums 
raised  by  loans  for  carrying  out  similar  works  in 
England ; but,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  the 
men  who  are  made  personally  responsible  are 
never  more  than  two  or  thiee;  and  therefore 
I consider  that  a commission,  not  exceeding  a 
very  small  number  of  men,  should  be  appointed 
by  Parliament.  But  why  should  it  be  appointed 
directly  by  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  and  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  ? 
For  this  reason,  in  oider  that  it  should  be  more 
immediately  responsible  to  Parliament  than  the 
Council  of  India  or  any  other  body  connected 
with  ordinary  administration  can  possibly  be. 
You  may  have  most  admirable,  well-selected 
men  in  the  Government  of  India  and  in  the 
Council  of  Indio,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  pre- 
cisely the  men  whom  you  would  choose  as 
trustees.  When  you  are  looking  out  fora  banker 


or  a trustee,  you  do  not  look  out  for  the  ablest 
engineer,  the  moat  acute  man  of  science,  the 
greatest  politician,  the  most  able  or  the  most 
eloquent  statesman,  or  the  bravest  of  soldiers; 
you  look  out  for  a man  possessing  those  very 
peculiar,  simple,  but  very  necessary  qualities 
which  you  compendiously  describe  as  consti- 
tuting “ a good  man  of  bnainess,”  “a  man  fit  to 
be  a trustee.”  That  is  the  sort  of  man  you  look 
out  for,  whether  for  a private  trust  or  a public 
trust ; but  your  governor-general  may  be  a man 
who  is  entitled  to  a statue  and  to  a burial  in  West- 
minster  Abbey — a man  wbo  is  a great  adminis- 
trator in  peace  or  war,  who  will  make  a great 
figure  in  history.  That  is  not  the  man  yon  need 
as  a trustee.  He  may  be  all  that,  and  yet  he  is 
precisely  the  man  you  would  wish  to  exclude 
from  such  a trust;  and  in  order  to  avoid  having 
any  one  on  the  trnst  bnt  those  possessing  the 
plain  and  simple  qualifications  which  you  require 
in  such  a trust,  you  should  not  make  it  a part  of 
the  ordinary  doty  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Council  of  India.  Then  you  will  perhaps  say. 
Why  should  all  this  be  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment? There  is  one  sufficient  reason,  among 
many  others,  that  might  be  given,  and  that  is, 
that  Parliament  really  holds  the  purse-strings  of 
India.  Whatever  we  may  talk  about  other 
bodies  or  authorities,  if  Parliament  is  determined 
that  there  shall  be  an  expenditure  in  India,  that 
expenditure  will  be.  If  Parliament  is  deter- 
mined that  a particnlar  expenditure  shall  not  be, 
that  particular  expenditure  will  not  be.  The 
purse-strings,  then,  are  in  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  you  only  injure  India,  and  you  do  no 
service  to  Parliament  itself,  by  putting  np  any 
screens  that  will  dimmish  the  responsibility  of 
Parliament. 


COMPEEEENSIVE  SPECIFICATIONS.# 

Afteb  a design  is  accepted,  and  the  working 
drawings  for  it  are  accomplished,  many  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  as  well  as  “rising  young 
man,”  considers  be  has  come,  nob  to  the  end  of 
bis  undertaking,  but  to  the  real  “ tug  of  war,” 
when  he  begins  to  make  out  the  specification. 
It  is  so  imperative  that  a coach-and-six  should 
not  bo  drivable  through  any  portion  of  it,  to 
use  a popular  figure  of  speech  associated  with 
the  framework  of  Acts  of  Parliament, — so  impe- 
rative that  no  clause  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  anything  bub  the  exact  intention  of  the 
architect,  and  so  important  that  no  item  should 
be  forgotten;  that  the  compilation  of  a specifi- 
cation is  a matter  of  moment.  Some  of  our 
publio  offices,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  issue  to  architects  engaged  upon  works 
under  their  control,  or  for  which  grants  are 
solicited,  a list  of  items  for  consideration,  and 
dimensions  and  qualities  of  some  of  the  mate- 
rials recommended  for  use;  which  is,  doubtlessj 
found  to  be  of  good  service.  But  such  ache- 
dules  are  of  limited  circulation.  There  was  an 
opening  for  an  accessible,  comprehensive,  and 
suggestive  list  of  parts  and  processes  requisite 
to  be  remembered  in  the  drawing  np  of  general 
specifications ; and  an  endeavour  has  now  been 
made  to  fill  it.  This  aid  to  remembrance  and 
technical  perspicuity  is  entitled  “ Pewtner’s 
Comprehensive  Specifier.” 

The  student  must  not  conclude  be  is  now 
equipped  with  an  assistant  that  will  meet  every 
emergency.  Even  with  Mr.  Pewtner’s  69-1  sug- 
gestions he  will  find  he  has  much  to  decide.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  limit  of  the  assistance 
rendered,  we  may  point  out  that  in  specifying 
for  the  construction  of  a gentleman’s  bouse,  it 
would  not  do,  for  instance,  to  describe  the  neces- 
sary oven  in  Mr.  Pewtner’s  terms : — 

“ Boild  theoTen  withWelsh  Ore-bricks,  arched  over  with 
a 9-iDch  camber  arch,  closely  set,  and  pared  with  Welsh 
OTen-tiles,  9 in.  square,  set  upon  12  in.  of  concrete;  the 
openings  arched  over  with  9 in.  camber  arches,  closely  set ; 
the  furnace,  frames,  doors,  and  dampers  tized  in  the  work, 
and  the  Oue  tamed,  pargalted,  and  cored  ; the  whole  con- 
structed upon  brick  footings  6 in.  high,  with  two  in. 
set-ofis  on  each  side,  upon  a concrete  foundation,  ...  in. 
deep  and  ...  in.  in  width,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  to  be 
executed  and  set  in  Portland  cement. 

Obt, — Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  number  of 
bushels  the  oven  is  to  contain,  and  always,  when  there  are 
no  drawings,  showing  the  construction." 

He  must  be  content,  eimply,  with  being  re- 
minded that  there  is  a necessity  to  specify  the 
kind  of  oven  really  required,  and  not  blindly 
furnish  a baker’s  oven  to  a private  house. 


• " Pewtner’s  Comprehensiye  Specifier  : a Guide  to  tha 
Practical  Specification  of  CTery  Kind  of  Building-Arti- 
ficera'  Work  ; with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Fcotnotes,  and  copious  Index. 
Edited  by  William  Young,  Architect.  London:  Long- 
mans, Green,  A Co.  1870, 
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Kor  wonld  any  cliont  be  likely  to  be  satiefied 
Y7ith  tbe  artistic  appearance  of  a stained  glass 
window,  execated  merely  from  the  annexed 
specification  : — 

The to  be  glazed  with  16  oz.  stained  filass,  in 

colours,  stopped  in  J in.  lend  fretwork,  soldered  at 

joints,  and  copper-banded  to  the  saddle-bars,  tongued  and 
puttied  round. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbongb  thus  limited  in 
its  application,  this  comprehensive  specifier  will 
evidently  prove  a very  nseful  work  to  many 
persons  anxiona  to  preclude  deficiencies  j for, 
although  they  may  have  thought  of  ninety  and 
nine  of  the  requisite  items  to  be  mentioned,  they 
may  here  be  reminded  of  the  hundredth  that 
they  might  otherwise  have  forgotten,  to  their 
great  vexation  at  last.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
consecutive  index,  “ adapted  for  office  use  as  a 
skeleton  specification."  In  this  index  the  various 
trades  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  generally  placed  in  practice.  After  indicat- 
ing the  form  in  which  tbe  title  should  be  set 
forth,  the  general  conditions  are  suggested  to 
oome'next,  with,  however,  tbe  option  of  giving 
them  towards  the  close  of  the  document ; and 
then  the  usual  clause  that  contractors  should 
give  the  necessary  notices  to  the  commissioners 
of  paving,  &o.,  and  the  district  surveyor,  and 
obtain  all  necessary  leaves  and  licences,  comes 
in.  Tbe  excavator,  biicklayer,  mason  and 
pavior,  carpenter,  joiner,  and  ironmonger,  slater, 
plasterer,  smith  and  ironfounder,  bell-hanger, 
plumber,  zinc-worker,  painter,  glazier,  paper- 
hanger  and  decorator,  gasfitter,  writer,  and 
blind-maker,  then  follow  each  other  in  the  order 
given.  A section  on  sundries,  consisting  of  the 
following  miscellaneoua  objects,  brings  up  the 
rear  : — Speaking  pipe,  hose  pipe,  Boyle's  patent 
ventilator,  enclosure  to  bath,  euclosuro  to 
lavatory,  eoot-docr,  soot  plug,  flop  and  door, 
font  cover,  slate  water-closet  built  oat,  prayer- 
desk,  blind  to  greenhoufe,  and  step-ladder. 
These  might  be  more  candidly  called  after- 
thoughts come  to  mind  too  late  for  classification. 
The  general  conditions  are  lastly  given  fairly 
and  fully.  Over  and  above  all  Ibis,  there  is  an 
appendix  in  which  much  of  tbe  same  ground  is 
gone  over  again,  with  special  view  to  utilise 
the  information  for  those  who  require  only 
to  repair  or  alter  an  existing  building,  in- 
stead of  erecting  a new  one.  There  is, 
however,  a section  absent  that  should  be  pre- 
sent in  any  work  of  the  kind  aiming  at  compre- 
hensiveness. We  mention  this  as  a means  of 
adding  to  its  neefulness,  should  an  opportunity 
occur  of  adopting  the  suggestion.  There  should 
be  a section  devoted  to  precautions  that  may 
and  should  be  taken  to  avoid  several  evils,  and 
ensure  several  comferts  in  most  classes  of 
domestic  buildings  ; — precautions  against  fire, 
water,  damp  ; precautions  against  smoke,  and 
went  of  ventilaiionj  precautions  against  rats, 
mice,  and  other  vermin ; precautions  against 
lightning;  and,  as  far  as  our  present  resources 
serve  us,  precautions  against  thieves  and  ex- 
plosions. 

Tlo  anthor  says  he  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe each  item  in  detail  so  precisely  as  to 
obviate  the  misunderstandings  that  frequently 
take  place  between  the  architect  and  the  builder, 
or  between  tbe  former  and  his  client,  when  a 
vague  and  superficial  description  has  been  pre- 
pared ; and  his  editor,  Mr.  William  Young,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Pewtner  bos  tried  to  make  his  work 
as  independent  as  possible  ofdrawii3gs.  We  do 
not  say  that  tbe  first  has  been  done,  becanse 
that  which  Mr.  Pewtner  has  specified  may  not 
always  be  exactly  what  is  required,  every  case 
requiring  skilful  adaptation  ; nor  do  we  see  that 
the  second  aim  is  particularly  desirable  unless 
one  dead  level  of  uniformity  should  eventually 
be  preferred  to  artistic  variety.  But  the  cata- 
logue of  materials  and  appliances  coupled  with 
the  terms  in  which  they  can  be  wrought  togethrr 
in  conetrnction,  will  surely  prove  a valuable 
assistant  in  the  offices  of  most  architects. 


Tbe  Worcester  Cathedral  Restoration. — 

Next  to  the  donation  bj’  Earl  Dudley,  the  dean 
and  chapter  have  given  2,500i.  towards  the 
work,  which  is  6C'0J.  recently  added  to  tbe 
STuount  at  first  set  down  for  the  capitular  body. 
The  dean,  besides  tbe  reredos,  has  now  given  6001. 
to  the  general  restoration  fnnd.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  has  contributed  an  episcopal  throne, 
of  expensive  work,  and  Las  sent  a donation  of 
5001.  to  the  restoration  fund.  The  required 
amount  named  by  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  was  15.0001.  The  subscriptions  now 
amount  to  more  than  15,1571. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  : 
A SKETCH. 


Wd.^T  do  we  mean  by  the  philosophy  of  archi- 
tecture ? That  is  what  is  proposed  to  be  shown 
in  this  paper,  which  will  treat  not  so  much  ot 
tbe  orders  and  styles  as  of  the  causes  which 
influenced  and  from  which  sprang  the  art.  It  is 
of  architectnre  as  an  art,  not  as  a science,  that 
tbe  writer  intends  to  speak.* 

The  mere  edification  of  huts  by  primitive 
wandering  tribes  on  the  earth,  whether  the 
material  used  was  tnrf,  or  the  boughs  of  trees, 
the  closing  of  caverns,  to  render  them  safe  for 
habitation,  does  not  fall  under  the  term  archi- 
tecture. Ere  architectnre  could  exist,  it  was 
necessary  that  men  should  settle  on  some  spot  of 
ground,  should  till  the  earth,  form  a community, 
dwelling  together  in  what,  according  to  its  size 
and  importance,  would  be  called  a hamlet,  a 
village,  or  a town.  Even  this,  however,  would 
not  suffice  to  create  the  art,  as  the  huddling 
together  of  the  buildings  is  still  unworthy  of  the 
name.  In  order  to  bring  it  out,  the  people  must 
be  united  by  a firm,  strong  bond,  and  this  bond 
might  be  either  of  a political  or  religious  nature. 

In  early  ages  tbe  bond  was  naturally  religious, 
becanse  religion  then  included  the  whole  life  of 


stupendous  monuments  of  religions  art,  but  the 
civil  dwellings  were  mean  and  wretched. 

Early  architecture  being  always  coloBsal,  sub^ 
lime,  and  awful,  did  not  appeal  to  man’s  love, 
but  worked  on  bis  imaginaiion  through  a primary 
feeling  of  fear.  As  ic  appealed  to  Nature  alone 
for  its  elements,  taking  only  the  vast  and 
gigantic,  it  thereby  became  sublime.  Architec- 
ture becomes  more  and  more  beautiful  as  ib 
draws  its  own  proportions  more  and  more  from 
those  of  the  human  body;  for  the  beautiful 
belongs  to  Mao,  and  the  sublime  to  Nature. 

In  architecture  were  first  contained  tbe  other 
arte  of  design,  viz.,  sculpture  and  painting.  Music, 
the  other  fine  art,  sprang  up  along  with  archi- 
tecture, and  is  closely  allied  to  it.  Like  arohi- 
tecture,  it  was  at  first  tbe  expression  of  generali 
thoughts,  before  it  became  the  vehicle  of  parti- 
cular passions  or  ideas.  It  is  snperior  to  it,  iu 
that  it  appeals  solely  and  directly  to  tbe  mind 
without  any  other  aid,  and  in  that  it  deals  with' 
the  intangible  soMui,  while  architecture  appeals- 
to  the  mind  through  the  eye  by  means  of  matter 
fashioned  to  its  end. 

In  early  times  the  architects  were  the  priests 
there  was  a symbolism  in  every  building,  in 
every  detail  of  the  building,  understood  only  of 
them.  They  raised  and  served  iu  the  temple 


the  people,  and  politics, — that  is,  the  difl’erence  I which  was  sacred  to  their  god.  Their  class  was- 
of  conduct  between  communities, — bore  at  first  ! all-powerful  and  had  possession  of  the  whol& 
solely  on  points  of  worship  and  property.  But  | government,  whether  civil  or  religious  ; educa- 
as  the  priests  bad  full  power,  in  primitive  , tion,  juatice,  all  was  theirs.  In  time,  however, 
states,  property  was  mostly  ecclesiastical,  and  | the  next  great  class,  the  warrior,  rose,  not  ia 
thus  politics  came  within  the  pale  of  religion.  ■ importance  only,  but  in  wealth.  Tbe  nobility. 
The  settlement  acquiring  strength  and  im- lor  richer  and  more  powerful  part  of  tbe  laity, 
portance,  it  followed  that  it  tended  to  consecrate  ' gradually  became  independent.  It,  too,  acquired 
the  dwelling  of  its  god,  or  the  representative  of  j wealth  and  influence.  The  whole  resources  of 
it,  or  perhaps  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  | the  nation  were  now  no  longer  lavished  on  the- 
great  event.  A monument,  which  took  the  i temples  only;  a portion  was  applied  by  the 
shape  of  a temple  or  a pyramid,  w’as  raised,  and  ! chiefs  to  the  adornment  of  their  private  dwell- 
iu  tins  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  thought  ' ings,  which  improved  daily  and  oulruinated  in- 
of  the  nation,  its  architecture  first  revealed  handsome  mansions.  The  laity  asserted  itself, 
itself,  and  sprang  into  life;  and  thus,  also,  did  Next  to  the  temple  rose  the  palace, 
architecture  from  tbe  first  become  symbolic.  | Then  took  place  the  enfranchisement  of  the- 
Bo  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  as  the  other  arts,  sculpture  and  painting.  Both  lost 
language  of  primitive  races  is  always  much  more  | some  of  their  former  monumental  and  impressive 
pantomimic  than  spoken,  the  face  of  tbe  monu-  grandeur,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  liberty, 
ment  would  bear  certain  details  and  ornaments  j motion,  and  life. 

destined  to  express  words  and  actions.  | Yet  sculpture  long  remained  a mere  basso- 

This  early  architecture  must  have  been  of  a relievo,  the  one  surface  scarcely  raised  above  the 
colossal,  vague,  and  indefinite  character;  for  | other  ; gradually  tbe  projection  became  bolder, 
these  reasons, — that  mao,  when  first  he  looked  j and  the  stone  was  worked  out,  but  still  the 
around  him,  saw  nothing  resembling  regularity.  [ figures,  whether  single  or  in  groups,  remained 
The  jagged  or  wavy  lines  of  the  raountaina  and  | fixed  in  and  a part  of  the  wall.  With  the- 
bills,  tbe  vast  contoors  of  the  forests,  the  wind- , Greeks  it  reached  its  apogee.  That  nation  which 


ings  of  the  rivers,  the  ever-varying  shapes  of 
plains  and  valleys,  did  not  at  once  reveal  their 
careful  planning  to  him.  He  saw  the  Infinite. 
Let  him  go  where  he  would,  Space  seemed  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  before  him.  Its  com- 
panion, Time,  flowed  on  unceasingly  with  un- 
equal change  of  light  and  darkness.  His  mind, 
thus  led  to  seek  after  the  vague  and  immeasura- 
ble, strove  to  grasp  those  two  portions  of  the 


worshipped  the  beautiful,  and  rightly  saw  ib  I 
carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  man,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  devote  itself  to  the 
developing  of  an  art  which  attains  its  highest  I 
triumphs  when  it  represents  the  perfection  of  1 
human  beauty.  So  we  find  that  they  made  a 
close  and  loving  study  of  man’s  frame;  they  i 
strove  to  bring  out  its  grace  and  power  by  every  , 
means  at  their  command  ; they  represented  ib  ; 


Infinite.'  He  discovered  geometry  and  time  ! alone,  apart  from  any  other  object  that  might 
(applied  to  music).  Therefore,  impressed  with  | distract  attention  from  the  glory  of  the  god  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  objects  strewn  around  him,  ' human  shape.  In  one  word,  the  Greek  nation 
and  desirous  to  emulate  Nature,  and  to  make  the  I was  ruled  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  it 
temple  of  his  God  suited  to  the  idea  he  enter-  expressed  that  idea  by  the  most  glorious  embodi- 


tained  of  him,  he  imparted  to  bis  architecture 
that  character  of  awe  and  colossal  size  which  is 
its  chief  peculiarity.  In  one  word,  that  archi- 
tecture embodied  the  thought  of  a nation,  and 


meuts  of  it  in  marble  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
lot  of  man  to  create. 

It  will  now  be  understood  how  it  is  that,  in  the 
mythological  ages,  painting  always  held 


not  the  will  of  a class  or  an  individual.  It  was  ' aecondary  place.  It  cannot  and  does  nob  pre- 
general and  undefined,  and  therein  opposed  to  * tend  to  represent  the  object  as  it  is;  it  gives  bub 


the  architecture  of  our  day,  which  is  definite. 

We  must  carefully  guard,  however,  against  a 
very  prevalent  though  erroneous  belief,  against 
the  belief  that  religious  architecture  sprang 
from  the  civil.  Ib  was  religion  that  first  boasted 
of  true  art,  while  civil  life  was  still  deprived  of 


its  semblance,  as  it  strikes  the  eye,  and,  by  the 
deep  meaning  in  tbe  painter’s  soul,  its  aspect  as  ■ 
it  strikes  the  mind.  'To  the  Greek,  this  was  in-  • 
sufficient;  to  the  Indian  impossible.  The  one  ! 
wanted  to  have  the  fulness  of  form,  the  tangible  ! 
expression  of  beauty ; aud,  in  the  other  case. 


it.  Ib  has  already  been  shown  how  religions  I painting  was  powerless,  because  awe  in  the 


architecture  strove  to  imitate  the  magnificence 
of  Nature.  All  its  parts  recalled  some  of  the 
striking  objects  around  : the  pyramids,  moun- 
tains ; tbe  towers,  peaks ; the  vaults,  caverns ; 
the  starry  ceilings,  tbe  heavens;  the  columns, 
forests  J and  the  vast  horizontal  lines  of  the 
buildings,  the  immeasurably  vaster  lines  of  the 


There  was  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  the  difforence  be- 
tween a building  visibly  intended  for  human 
habitation  and  the  temple  of  the  god.  This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
as  Tvell  as  here  with  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  their  Druidical  religion.  There  were 
mighty  altars  built,  which  to  this  day  remain  as 


’ We  allow  our  correspondent  to  speak  unreservedly, 


abstract  cannot  be  represented  by  any  oortjbina- 
tion  of  colours  alone.  Therefore  the  Greek  < 
expressed  the  idea — the  worship  of  tbe  beauti-  • 
ful — which  ruled  him,  in  his  noble  statues  ; the  : 
Eastern  nations,  at  tbe  root  of  whose  religion  lay 
awe  and  terror,  expressed  those  sentiments  in 
their  formidable  and  sublime  temples  iu  the 
reck  and  in  their  pagodas. 

Whon  Christianity  arose,  this  order  of  things 
was  altered.  Painting,  which  hitherto  has 
played  a secondary  part,  now  rose  to  the  first 
rank.  The  aim  of  religion  was  different : it  no 
longer  set  bodily  beauty  above  all  others,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  despised  and  stigmatised  if,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  sin  and  idolatry.  It  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  beauty  of  the  immortal  souL 
Under  such  conditions,  sculpture  must  sink, 
and  it  did.  Unable  to  force  the  marble  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  the  chisel  gave  way  to  the 
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)raBli  that,  with  its  magic  colours,  fised  for  ever 
;he  ever-changing  expression  of  the  face,  the 
mirror  of  the  sonl.  The  passions,  which  marble 
aonnd  within  its  stony  gjasp,  found  free  play  on 
,he  canvas  and  panel. 

In  order  that  architecture  may  fulfil  its  pur- 
30Be,  three  requirements  are  necessary  ; namely, 
jeanty,  appropriateness,  and  solidity.  The 
rudiments  of  the  first  will  be  apparent  in  the 
olan  of  the  building,  and  will  be  developed  in 
:he  elevation  ; the  second  will  and  must  be 
3vident  in  the  plan;  while  the  third  will  be 
proved  by  the  section. 

Let  each  of  these  now  be  discussed  in  torn, 
beginning  with  beauty,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded the  sublime  in  as  far  as  it  mingles  with 
beauty,  heightening  the  character  of  this  quality, 
while  its  own  is  rendered  more  pleasing  to  the 
human  mind. 

In  architecture  the  elements  of  beauty’may  be 
reduced  to  three, — grandeur,  simplicity  of  lines, 
and  continuity  of  lines. 

To  attain  grandeur  in  a building,  there  must 
be  in  it  at  least  two  of  its  components,  height, 
breadth,  and  depth  ; and  in  order  that  the  edifice 
may  have  its  full  force,  one  of  these  elements 
must  be  sacrificed.  Otherwise  the  eye  and  mind 
arc  not  sufficiently,  at  times  not  at  all,  impressed 
with  the  desired  feeling.  For  example,  in  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome,  which  is  so  admirably  propor- 
tioned, the  first  impression  is  far  from  conveying 
an[ideaof  the  actual  vastness  of  size  and  height ; 
and  thus  the  effect,  which  ought  to  overawe  the 
soul,  is  most  disappointing.  The  mind,  instead 
of  being  swayed  one  way  or  another,  of  being 
directed  either  to  the  earth  or  the  heavens,  re- 
mains doubtful  and  undecided. 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Gothic  architect  act, 
when  rearing  the  glorious  fanes  in  which  mediae- 
val Europe  worshipped.  The  thought  which 
worked  unseen  by  all,  nnknown  to  many,  in  the 
Christian  society,  and  which  urged  minds  to 
aspire  to  heaven,  asserted  itself  in  the  predomi- 
nance of  height  over  breadth.  The  Christian 
church  rose  to  the  skies,  the  Pagan  temple 
clung  to  the  earth. 

Each  of  the  elements  of  grandeur  awakens  a 
icorre.sponding  feeling  in  the  breast  of  man  : 
height  raises  the  soul,  elevates  the  mind,  and  iu- 
iepires  noble  thoughts ; breadth  suggests  ideas  of 
Icalm,  repose,  stability  and  duration  ; depth  fills 
the  mind  with  awe,  inspires  a vagne  dread  of 
ithe  unknown,  because  of  the  obscure. 

These  various  sentiments,  as  springing  from 
each  of  these  components  of  grandeur,  are  de- 
veloped and  exemplified  in  the  architecture  of 
Jthe  various  races.  The  Easterns,  whose  religion 

iwas  a vast,  nndefined,  mysterious  pantheism, 
bad  depth  as  the  basis  of  their  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  rock-out  temples  of  Ceylon,  of  Ele- 
pbanta,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  all  owe  their 
greatest  claim  to  grandeur  to  their  mysterious 
depths  and  recesses. 

The  Egyptians,  who  firmly  believed  in  the 

I immortality  of  tlie  soul,  and  believing  that  it 
would  return  to  its  former  habitation  a thousand 
years  after  death,  were  careless  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  living,  bat  expended  all  their  science  and 
art  in  erecting  temples  for  the  dead.  They 
wished  to  secure  immortality,  everlasting  dura- 
tion for  their  buildings  j and  thus  their  style  is 
characterised  by  great  breadth  and  by  vast  bori- 
aonbal  lines.  Even  in  the  Pyramids,  which  at 
the  first  glance  wonld  seem  an  exception,  the 

! breadth  is  greater  than  the  height. 

Now,  the  Christians,  moved  by  the  intrinsic 
properties  of  their  faith,  and  led  by  it  to  a 
contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  taught  to  look 
upwards,  and  to  aspire  ever  higher,  could  not 
any  more  than  the  Indians  or  Egyptians,  help 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  their  faith,  and  con- 
aeqnently  sacrificed  breadth  to  height.  For  it 
muse  be  noted  that  they  still  made  use  of  depth, 
for  the  revelation  having  taught  the  fear  of  God, 

, a feeling  of  awe  mingled  with  love  was  to  be 
evoked  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  who  stood 

S,  in  the  temple  sacred  to  his  Maker. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  nations  have  had  more  or 
1^  less  to  abandon  one  of  the  parts  to  obtain  the 
•t  true  expression  of  their  creed.  All,  save  one — 
e the  Greek, — at  the  root  of  whose  religion,  as  has 
t.  already  been  said,  lay  the  worship  of  the  beau- 
iil  tiful,  embodied  in  man;  so  that  its  architecture, 
i notwithstanding  all  its  glory,  was  subsidiary  to 
p;  sculpture.  The  Greek  alone,  through  bis  won- 
0 droua  genius,  balanced  the  three  proportions  as 
s nearly  88  is  consistent  with  that  ideal  he  ever 
r strove  after  ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  three  can 
? never  be  perfectly  eqnal  in  architecture : the 
s result  would  be  an  infinite  ugliness,  a roonstro- 
^ sity.  Nearly  balanced : for  the  difference, 


though  not  so  striking  as  in  either  Indian  or 
Egyptian  art,  or  in  Gothic  afterwards,  still  exists, 
the  breadth  being  usually  equal  to  twice  the 
height,  and  the  length  twice  the  breadth. 

Simplicity,  that  second  requirement  of  beauty, 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mere 
barrenness.  Recause  a building,  whatever  its 
nature,  is  totally  deprived  of  any  detail  or  deco- 
ration, it  does  not  thereby  become  beautiful 
through  simplicity.  The  mere  absence  of  such 
ornament  does  not  constitute  this  latter  quality, 
which,  in  architecture,  results  from  the  careful 
elimination  of  all  lines  which  are  not  to  the 
pnrpose,  of  all  useless  surfaces  and  redundant 
decoration.  Simplicity  may  be  defined  as  the 
Bobsr  use  of  lines  and  ornament,  however  that 
ornament  maybe  obtained.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Doric  temples  are  more  striking  and 
majestic  than  the  lighter  and  more  graceful 
Corinthian  fanes;  and  that  the  Early  Gothic  is 
so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  florid  style  of  a 
later  date. 

The  third,  continuity  of  lines,  is  undoubtedly 
a great  element  of  the  beautiful.  That  cannot 
be  truly  and  fully  beautiful  which  the  mind 
cannot  contemplate  with  feelings  of  satisfaction; 
and  such  feelings  can  only  be  engendered  by 
continuity.  Whatever  tends  to  break  this,  also 
tends  to  break  the  train  of  thought  into  which 
the  mind  was  led,  and  changes  its  ideas  from 
ideas  of  regnlarity  and  order  to  ideas  of  trouble 
and  uncertainty.  As  much  ns  Grecian  art 
is  characterised  by  continuity,  so  much  is  Gothic 
generally  characterised  by  the  want  of  it.  Beauty 
also  requires,  besides  those  three  great  elements 
just  spoken  of,  that  proportion,  character,  and 
harmony,  should  be  visible  and  marked. 

Both.in  Greek  and  in  Gothic  art,  proportion, — 
that  is,  a due  relation  of  part  to  part, — is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  exterior ; but  there  the 
dual  necessity  ceases.  The  Grecian  temple 
need  not  have  the  proportion  which  also  de- 
mands rcpefifioji  of  certain  features  within  j but 
the  Gothic  cathedral  imperatively  requires  it. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  in  the 
former  the  worship  was  wholly  external,  the 
priests  alone  entering  the  cell  containing  the 
statue  of  the  god,  in  the  latter  the  worship  is 
internal,  the  full  congregation  meeting  within 
the  church,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
manifesting  itself  there. 

The  character  of  a building  should  always  be 
evident  from  its  exterior.  We  should  know,  and 
in  good  works,  both  antique  and  medieval,  we 
do  know,  a church  from  a theatre,  a town-hall, 
a palace,  or  a prison.  There  is  on  essential 
thought  predominant  in  each  of  these;  nay, 
many  thoughts  grouped  under  one  chief  idea. 
For  instance,  on  entering  a church,  the  imme- 
diate dffeot  is  an  idea  of  the  loftiness  of  heavenly 


hopes,  of  calm,  of  love,  of  rest,  of  awe,  of  high 
aspirations,  which  all  unite  in  that  feeling  known 
as  religious  sentiment.  And  the  greater  the 
number  of  thoughts  thus  grouped  together,  the 
greater  the  beaiaty  of  the  edifice.  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  felt  the  overpowering  sense  of  beauty 
and  majesty  which  falls  on  the  visitor  who  enters 
Westminster  Abbey  ? 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  more 
numerous  the  thoughts,  the  less  the  originality, 
which  has  also  a beauty  of  its  own,  but  a far  less 
pleasing  beauty;  that,  as  the  thoughts  diminish 
in  number,  and  gradually  resolve  themselves  into 
one,  the  more  sublime  does  the  edifice  become, 
and  its  proportions  the  more  colossal.  The 
feelings  and  ideas  which  boil  up  within  the  one 
great  thought  of  a nation  seem  to  have  a power 
akin  to  that  of  the  subterranean  fire,  and  to  heave 
the  architecture  of  the  people  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

Harmony,  of  which  the  original  meaning  is 
“bond”  or  “tie,”  demands  that  in  a building 
no  single  part  should  be  removable  or  transpos- 
able  without  destroying  the  unity,  and  this  with 
the  parts  differing  from  each  other  or  similar  to 
each  other.  And  thus  is  obtained  that  nniversal 
law  of  art : Variety  in  unity  is  harmony. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  how  very  im- 
portant it  is  that  unity  of  impression  should 
spring  even  from  collective  variety  of  causes. 
If  the  work  on  which  the  architect  is  engaged 
is  some  serious  task,  some  solemn  building,  let 
solemnity  be  throughout  the  ruling  thought, 
and,  however  it  may  be  modified,  let  it  always 
stand  out  clearly  and  nnmistakeably.  Let  the 
plan,  the  elevation,  be  characterised  by  straight, 
severe  lines ; let  there  be  large  plain  surfaces, 
colour  and  ornament  both  sparingly  used,  and 
even  the  materials  employed  be  of  a grave, 
sombre  sort. 

j The  causes  which  influence  architecture,  and 


which  have  yet  to  be  spoken  of,  contain  the 
proofs  of  the  necessity  of  appropriateness  and 
solidity,  insisted  upon  as  required  by  architec- 
ture. The  chief  of  these  causes  are  climate, 
materials,  and  site. 

But  first  let  the  fact  be  noticed  that  architec- 
ture is  the  least  independent  of  all  arts.  As  has 
been  pithily  remarked  by  a French  writer,  “ No 
one  builds  for  the  sake  of  building.”  Architecture 
is  bound  down  by  the  end  it  has  to  fulfil ; the 
very  parts  of  the  building,  arch,  window,  or  door, 
do  not  explain  themselves.  The  mind  invariably 
seeks  ont  a symbolic  or  practical  sense  in  each. 
But  this  necessity,  of  which  the  philosopher 
makes  a virtue,  the  architect  has  it  in  his  power 
to  use  as  a means  of  producing  beauty,  and  that 
by  working  out  as  a choice  what  is  imposed  on 
him  as  a "sine  qud  non."  Moreover,  ho  has  this 
in  his  favour  : nnlike  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
he  has  not  to  imitate  God’s  bandy-woik; 
he  has  only  to  set  forth  his  thoughts.  How 
wondrous  is  the  art  which,  out  of  blocks  of 
inert,  dull,  coarse  matter,  brings  up  ideas  of 
awe,  invisibility,  ideality ! 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  ideas  and 
religion  of  a people  re-act  on  its  architecture  : 
lot  the  influence  of  climate  be  now  discussed. 

In  the  East,  where  snow-covered  mountains 
rise  immediately  above  sandy  plains,  burnt  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  men  dug  oaves 
and  hollowed  out  rocks  for  dwellings  and  tem- 
oles.  The  very  pagodas  which  they  erected 
seem  to  be  imitations  of  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  them,  while  the  apartments  in 
their  interior  recall  at  once  the  caverns  of  the 
rock. 

The  Tartars,  whose  wandering  habits  accus- 
tomed them  to  live  in  tents,  when  they  settled 
in  China,  preserved  in  their  architecture  the 
principle  of  the  tent,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Chinese  style  of  building  still  partakes  of  that 
character  ; it  is  eminently  light  and  fragile. 

Egypt  seems  to  have  drawn  the  notion  of 
pyramids  from  the  masses  of  dt^bris  excavated 
from  the  earth,  and  besides,  the  form  of  the 
pyramid,  which  is,  par  excellence,  that  of 
solidity,  tallies  still  more  closely  with  the  genins 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  minds  a wish  for  the 
eternal  duration  of  their  monuments  was  ever 
prevalent. 

With  this  single  exception,  all  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture is  characterised  by  terraces  and  vast 
horizontal  lines,  as  is  natural  in  a country  where 
rain  is  almost  unknown. 

Furthermore,  tho  ideas  and  religious  and 
moral  character  of  the  Egyptians  must  neces- 
sarily have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
country,  to  the  influence  of  its  ever-bluo  sky,  of 
its  majestic,  winding,  regularly  overflowing 
Nile,  of  its  unchanging  clearness  of  atmosphere, 
of  its  ever-blazing  sun,  of  its  landscape  flooded 
with  light  and  heat. 

Roofing  especially  shows  the  influence  of 
climate;  it  is  therefore  very  important  to 
notice  it. 

Throughout  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Morocco, 
in  the  East,  and  in  Sonthern  Italy,  the  edifices 
are  topped  by  platforms.  In  Greece,  tho  climate 
requires  the  roof  bo  be  slightly  raised.  In  more 
temperate  climes,  the  angle  becomes  more  and 
more  acute,  and  in  Northern  Europe  it  is  very 
steep.  The  reason  is  that  the  rains  in  warm 
countries,  coming  down  with  great  violence,  are 
drained  by  their  own  rapidity ; while  in  cooler 
zones  they  fall  with  less  impetus,  and  are  apt  to 
remain  longer  on  the  roofs. 

The  difference  of  roofing  also  entails  a dif- 
ference of  ideas.  The  flat  roofs  suggest  repose 
and  calm,  opposed  to  the  bustle  and  life  ex- 
pressed by  the  sloping. 

Solidity  springs  from  the  material  used  and 
from  the  ways  in  which  it  is  used.  It  should  be 
not  only  apparent,  but  real.  And  materials 
greatly  influence  the  aspect  of  architecture  in 
this  respect.  Thronghout  Egypt,  Greece,  and  a 
great  part  of  India,  the  vast  and  easily-worked 
quarries  of  marble,  limestone,  and  granite  have 
given  rise  to  imposing  architecture.  The  fragile 
and  light  buildings  of  China  and  Switzerland 
draw  their  materials  from  the  forests. 

Thus  the  architecture  of  those  two  countries 
posaesses.  elegance  and  gaiety,  as  contrasted 
with  the  greater  stability  of  the  other. 

Site  is  the  last  point  to  be  examined.  The 
architect,  who  has,  above  all  to  deal  with  lines, 
straight  or  curved,  must  necessarily  study  the 
contrast  or  harmony  which  bis  buildings  must 
have  with  the  landscape.  So  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  straight  lines  in 
building  are  opposed  to  wavy  lines  in  the  land- 
scape, 80  as  to  break  the  uniformity,  while  tho 
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character  of  the  boilding  will  also  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  landscape.  In  Egypt, 
pyramids  and  obelisks ; in  Greece,  temples 
sitnated  on  heights  ; in  tbo  north,  high  bnildings, 
cathedral  towers,  tnrreted  castles  overlooking 
flat  plains.  The  ontline  of  buildings,  too,  is,  in 
the  north,  more  broken  and  piotaresqne;  and  in 
the  sontb,  as  already  stated,  distingniahed  by 
flatness,  campaniles  and  towers  here  and  there 
rising  to  give  the  necessary  contrast.  Further, 
where  colour  is  wanting  to  the  landscape,  the 
bnildings  are  more  richly  decorated  j and  no 
more  striking  example  of  this  can^be  adduced 
than  the  gorgeous  architecture  of  Venice,  which 
rises  on  a waste. 

Thus  has  it  been  attempted  to  show  what  are 
the  great  elements  of  architecture  as  an  art. 
The  necessities  of  architecture  as  a science 
flow  from  these,  and  are  intimately  connected 
with  them.  Bat  they  cannot  be  properly  at- 
tained if,  in  any  building,  the  aim  is  not  made 
the  highest,  and  the  purpose  fully  borne  ont. 

The  preceding  remarks  do  not  pretend  to  give 
more  than  a very  slight  sketch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Architecture ; they  are  more  intended  as 
suggestions  to  be  developed  by  abler  hands. 
Should  they  serve  such  a purpose,  the  efforts  of 
the  writer  will  have  been  amply  rewarded. 

F.  C.  S. 


STABLE  FITTINGS  AND  FITTING 
STABLES. 

The  St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Company  have 
done  a clever  thing  and  a useful  thing.  They 
have  set  np  a stable  at  their  works,  upwards  of 
100  ft.  long,  and  consiatiug  of  ten  stalls  and 
three  loose  boxes,  in  which  are  shown  feeding 
arrangements,  divisions,  drainage,  ventilation, 
paving,  heating,  and  lighting  of  every  variety. 
Taking  these  heads  separately, — the  Feeding 
Arrangements  for  stall  and  box  show  improved 
modes  of  constructing  a manger  to  prevent  the 
horse  throwing  out  oats,  and  improved  mode  of 
supplying  fresh  and  taking  away  foul  water  by 
double-action  cook.  Divisions, — Variety  of  form 
and  snbstanco  of  wronght-iron  used  wherever 
practicable ; its  advantages  in  all  portions  ex- 
posed to  horses’  hoofs.  Improved  mode  of  con- 
structing ventilating  ramps  and  grating-bars, 
cast  in,  not  riveted,  much  stronger,  and  more 
durable.  Drainage, — all  kinds  of  gutters  and 
traps  shown.  The  Company  urge  wronght- 
iron  gutter  alone  should  be  used.  Part  of  stable 
fittings  severely  exposed  to  action  of  horses’ 
hoofs } various  plans  of  drainage.  Paving  of 
all  sorts  is  exhibited  j granite,  Welsh  and 
Staffordshire  plain  and  grooved  bricks,  Dutch 
clinkers,  adamantine  clinkers,  plain  and  bevelled, 
the  Company’s  patent  bricks.  Ventilation,  by 
shafts  and  through  walls, — all  the  various 
known  ventilators;  improved  mode  of  opening 
and  closing  wall  ventilators.  Lighting, — by 
sashes  of  wrought  iron,  with  improved  mitre 
joints  and  cast-iron  joints,  former  preferred ; 
various  modes  of  opening  and  closing  case- 
ments are  shown  ; while  beyond  is  a harness- 
room,  warmed,  lighted,  and  fitted  up  complete, 
with  brackets,  harness  and  bit  cases,  table,  stove, 
and  hot-water  pipes.  The  cost  of  a well-fitted 
stall  may  be  put  at  from  121.  to  151.  A visit  to 
this  model  stable  may  be  recommended. 


DAMAGE  TO  ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWAKK 

During  the  severe  storm  of  Tuesday  morning, 
at  abont  half-past  eight,  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
fine  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  otherwise 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, the  electric  force  totally  destroying  the 
south-east  pinnacle,  and  scattering  the  fragments 
in  every  direction.  An  eye-witness  says  that 
the  pinnacle,  which,  without  the  turret  on  which 
it  stands,  is  more  than  20  ft.  high,  seemed  to 
be  lifted  entire  from  its  base,  and  then  to  burst 
like  a shell,  throwing  the  massive  stones,  of 
which  it  was  composed,  with  tremendous  force, 
to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about  150  ft.  Pro- 
videntially the  greater  portion  of  the  ruin  fell  on 
the  tower  roof  and  into  the  churchyard,  other- 
wise loss  of  life  would  probably  have  resulted. 
Many  of  the  stones  were,  however,  hnrled  on  to 
the  roofs  of  the  church,  neighbouring  houses, 
and  warehouses,  smashing  their  way  through  to 
the  floors  beneath.  Whether  any  personal  in- 
jury resulted  we  cannot  say,  bub  mnch  damage 
was  done  by  the  admission  of  torrents  of  rain 
into  the  varions  buildings. 

The  principal  damage  to  the  church,  besides 
the  loss  of  the  pinnacle,  was  done  to  the  south 


aisle  of  the  choir.  Great  masses  of  stone  seem 
to  have  struck  the  first  flying  buttress  eastward 
of  the  transept,  cutting  it  nearly  into  halves, 
and  glancing  outwards,  carried  away  the  parapet, 
tearing  the  metal-work  of  the  aisle  roof,  and 
finally  striking  [the  ground  with  tremendous 
force. 

Some  idea  may  be'jformed  of  the  destructive 
power  of  the  electric  discharge,  from  the  fact  of 
a stone  of  at  least  15  lb.  weight  having  been 
thrown  on  to  the  lead  fiat  of  a high  house  not  less 
than  200  ft.  off,  whilst  smaller  stones  were  pro- 
jected to  even  greater  distances.  One  large 
fragment  broke  in  pieces  two  of  the  iron  rails  of 
the  chnrchyard,  and  bounding  off  the  paved 
street,  strnck  the  opposite  honse  with  such 
violence  as  to  smash  itself  to  atoms. 

The  destroyed  pinnacle  was  one  of  four  bnilt 
on  the  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
tower.  They  were  restored  about  the  year  1818, 
and  are,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  not  in  the  best 
possible  taste. 

From  a careful  examination,  it  would  seem 
that  the  lightning  first  struck  the  copper  ball 
which  surmonnta  the  vane  staff,  and  passing 
down  the  stafl'  (also  of  copper)  entered  the 
pinnacle,  when,  meeting  with  material  of  low 
conducting  power,  it  forced  its  way  ont  on  the 
north-west  side,  slicing  off  a great  piece  of  the 
turret,  and,  scattering  destruction  on  every  side, 
made  its  way  along  the  gutter,  and  thence  to 
earth  by  means  of  the  iron  rain-water  pipe. 
The  churchwardens  would  do  well  to  have  con- 
ductors properly  fixed  connecting  the  high  points 
and  great  masses  of  metal  abont  the  church  with 
the  earth,  to  act  as  a highway  for  the  elec- 
tricity. The  present  arrangement  of  fonr  copper 
points  terminating  on  the  pinnacles  is  bat  In- 
viting destruction  from  every  passing  storm.  It 
is  said  that  the  tower  was  strook  by  lightning 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  so  that  this  is  not  the 
first  warning. 


BSTCKMAKING  BY  MACHINERY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Institution  of 
Engineers  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  a paper  was 
read  on  “ Brickmaking  by  Machinery,”  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  M.  Pollock  (Pollock,  Laiiig,  & Powley,  Leeds). 

Mr.  Pollock  said  that  at  a time  when 
mechanical  brickmaking  was  creating  so  much 
attention,  and  in  a district  where  sncb  outrages 
on  civilisation  had  been  perpetrated  on  those 
whose  enterprise  had  led  them  to  attempt  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  their  workpeople 
by  its  introduction,  he  would  fain  be  some 
able  orator  to  disclaim  against  such  proceedings ; 
that  making  clay  into  bricks  was  one  of  the  most 
servile  kinds  of  work  that  could  well  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  labouring  classes.  However,  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  treat  on  the  moral  bearings  of 
the  subject,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
matter  might  shortly  be  taken  np  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  that  such  legislation  would 
take  place  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  perverse- 
DCBB  with  which  brickmakers  and  others  had 
been  standing  in  their  own  light  and  bringing 
opprobrium  and  obloqnyon  their  fraternity.  The 
writer  then  entered  into  a short  retrospect  on 
machinery  for  making  bricks,  showing  what  an  im- 
portant plaoe  it  held  among  inventors  and  paten- 
tees of  all  ages.  Coming  to  modern  machinery, 
he  divided  it  into  three  classes,  viz. : 1st,  wet  clay, 
or  expressing  machines;  2nd,  dry,  or  pulverised 
clay  machines  ; and  3rd,  the  medium  of  the  pre- 
ceding two.  Mr.  Pollock  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  at  some  length  the  disadvantages  of  pro- 
ducing bricks  from  machines  in  a state  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry  ; — in  the  first  case  too  much 
drying  being  required  before  the  bricks  were 
ready  for  the  kiln ; and  in  the  second  case  the 
granular  condition  of  the  clay  preventing  it  from 
ever  really  cohering,  and  producing  a brick 
which  was  too  great  an  absorbent  of  moisture. 
The  writer  described  machines  of  each  class  to 
prove  his  statements,  and  then  proceeded  to 
show  the  advantages  derived  from  a middle 
course.  He  then  gave  an  elaborate  description 
of  his  patent  machine,  made  in  three  sizes,  to 
produce  either  1,000,  2,000,  or  4,000  pressed 
bricks  per  hour,  or  20  per  cent,  more  of  common 
bricks.  He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  having 
a machine  which  would  make  at  will  either 
pressed  or  common  bricks,  and  might  also  be 
I used  as  a pug-mill  only,  if  required.  His  re- 
marks were  illustrated  by  hall-size  drawings, 
and  a model;  and  the  machine  was  described 
as  combining  on  one  baseplate  all  necessary 
grinding,  pugging,  lubricating,  moulding,  press- 
ing, and  delivering  apparatus.  An  engine,  also, 
could  be  attached  to  and  form  a portion  of  the 
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machine,  so  as  to  make  the  driving  power  self- 
contained  and  form  a very  compact  arrangement. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Pollock  addressed 
a few  words  to  those  who  would  binder  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  to  supersede  labour.  He 
said,  was  it  not  at  one  time  supposed  that 
the  steam  engine  itself  was  to  rain  the  working 
classes,  and  was  not  the  same  mania  at  work  when, 
cotton  machinery  was  first  introduced  ? And  are 
there  fewer  hands  employed  than  before  those 
great  offsprings  of  the  human  genius  were  knowa 
upon  the  earth  ? Nay,  rather,  has  not  the  intro~ 
duction  of  machinery  always  created  a demand 
a thonsand-fold  larger  than  the  most  sanguime 
ever  looked  for  ? Then,  why  does  the  working  1 
brickmaker  shut  bis  eyes  to  these  facts  ? Can-  J 
not  he  see  that  when  bricks  are  made  by  ma-  j 
ohinery,  bis  position  will  be  raised  from  that  of  a i 
drudge  to  that  of  a scientific  employii  ? That  'i 
the  demand  which  was  now  supplied  by  numbers  i 
of  little  masters  who  could  barely  earn  a livings  > 
would,  with  mechanical  agency,  become  so  i 
thriving  a business  that  the  working  man’s  prao-  i 
tical  abilities  would  become  tenfold  more  valu- 
able, and  he  wonld  no  longer  need  to  bring  i 
his  wife  and  children  into  the  open  brickyard  to 
earn  bis  living  dnring  a few  months  in  the  year,  , 
but  would  take  bis  post  among  mechanics  and 
other  artisans  who  owe  their  existence  to  the  I 
mechanical  resources  and  inventive  genius  of  |! 
this  great  country.  But  surely  the  common,  i' 
sense  of  the  working  brickmaker  could  not  long  ;i 
remain  nnimpressed  by  the  false  position  in  which 
he  had  put  himself,  for  the  inevitable  current  of 
advancement  would  force  upon  him  that  which, 
he  so  vainly  strove  against. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A BRiCK-DURNER,  residing  at  Camberwell, 
went  into  a pit  with  another  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  sand.  The  pit,  which  wae 
abont  13  ft.  deep,  suddenly  fell  in  at  the 
sides,  and  both  men  were  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  An  alarm  was  raised,  and  they  were  , 
soon  extricated.  The  brick-burner  was  taken  to-  *• 
Guy’s  Hospital,  where  his  left  leg  was  found  to  ' 
have  been  broken  by  the  fall  of  earth.  The 
other  man  was  only  slightly  injured.  The  brick- 
bnrner  expired  from  the  effects  of  the  injury.  A 
verdict  of  “Accidental  death”  has  been  re- 
turned.  A young  man  has  been  killed  by  a 

falling  bough  from  one  of  the  elm  trees  in  the 
Long  Walk,  Windsor  Park,  while  lying  asleep 
beneath  the  tree.  Mr.  Menzies  attended  the  in- 
quest on  behalf  of  General  Seymour,  deputy 
ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  He  said  he  had 
made  an  inspection  of  the  tree.  The  branch  was 
a living  one,  and  had  fallen  abont  40  fc.  The 
tree  itself  was  in  perfect  health  as  looked  at  from 
the  ontside.  During  great  beat  and  great 
drought,  branches  of  elm  trees  were  exceedingly 
liable  to  fall  without  the  slightest  notice  of 
warning,  and  green  branches  much  more  so  than 
dead  ones,  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  His 
attention  had  been  especially  called  by  Prince 
Christian,  the  ranger,  and  General  Seymour,  to  > 
the  Long  Walk.  With  respect  to  the  tree  in 
question,  he  shonld  not  have  expected  the-  i 
branches  to  have  been  nnsafe.  During  his  ex- 
perienoe  of  twenty  years,  he  had  only  known 
one  person  to  have  been  injured  by  the  falling  of  I 
a branch  of  any  description.  Witness  said  he  J 
constantly  warned  picnic  parties  sitting  under  elm  j 
trees  in  hot  dry  weather  of  the  danger  they  were  -j 
running  from  their  position.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  " Accidental  death.” 


PICCADILLY  TO  OXFORD  STREET. 

The  old  proverbs,  not  to  halloo  till  you  are  ont 
of  the  wood,  and  to  take  care  not  to  count  your 
chickens  before  they  are  batobed,  are  applicable 
to  London  improvements,  as  to  other  matters  of 
daily  life.  We  recently  spoke  of  a “ ready-made 
improvement  ” in  the  shape  of  a clearance  of 
the  existing  block  between  Berwick-street  and 
Rupert-street,  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford, 
street,  as  being  warmly  taken  up,  and  apparently 
likely  to  be  carried  throngb,  and  we  still  think 
this  to  be  the  ultimate  issue.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  reminded  by  our  proverbs  that  it  is  too 
soon  to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  that  it 
behoves  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  urge  on 
those  who  have  the  control  of  this  matter  not  to 
let  it  fall  thiough  for  want  of  energy,  or  because 
it  is  BO  simple  an  improvement  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  carriedoutwithout  individual  exertion  and  per- 
severance. With  this  note  of  warning  we  leave 
the  subject  in  full  confidence  and  hope. 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  Honee  having;  gone  into  committee  of 
BDpply  on  the  eupplementsrj  estimates,  Mr. 
Ayrton  moved  that  10,1701.  be  granted  for  new 
bnildingB  and  alterations  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. These  buildings  and  alterations  were 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  new  refreshment- 
rooms  for  the  members,  and  he  explained 
minutely  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made. 
One  great  principle  which  had  guided  him,  he 
3aid,  in  planning  these  alterations  was  that  there 
should  be  no  alteration  of  the  permanent  struc- 
ture of  the  building.  Ho  might  mention  that 
the  ladies’  gallery  was  to  be  altered,  by  giving 
them  additional  room,  and  removing  the  grating 
ivhich  interrupted  their  view  of  the  House.  An 
additional  room  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
refreshments  was  also  to  be  provided  for  the 
reporters.  There  were  some  minor  improve- 
ment s,  among  which  was  the  cutting  down  of 
;he  principal  window  in  the  smoking-room,  so 
18  to  give  members  a view  of  the  terrace,  and  if 
.hat  was  found  to  be  a good  arrangement  a 
hrther  move  in  that  direction  would  be  made. 
'.t  was  also  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
jetter  access  to  the  strangers’  refreshment-room, 
lud  a means  whereby  the  privacy  of  the  mem- 
)ers’  lobby  would  be  secured.  All  these  and 
•ther  rooms  would  be  en  suite. 

Mr.  Bentinck  moved  the  rednction  of  the  vote 
)y  the  sum  of  7,0001.  odd.  He  felt  bound,  after 
he  extraordinary  statements  made  by  the  right 
ion.  gentleman  who  bad  just  sat  down,  to  tra- 
'•erso  some  of  the  allegations  contained  in  that 
tatement.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
dways  been  known  as  the  possessor  of  a strong 
maginatioD,  but  he  had  now  taken  a very  high 
light,  and  asserted  himself  to  be  the  entire 
inventor  of  this  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
louses  of  Parliament.  According  to  his  own 
tatement,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  had 
lone  everything,  Mr.  Barry  nothing  ; but  that 
ssertion  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  No  doubt, 
dr.  Barry  did,  in  1863,  suggest  a plan  for 
mlarging  the  refreshment-room  by  altering  the 
vails  of  the  present  structure ; but  that  plan 
vas  not  adopted,  and  Mr.  Barry  afterwards 
naintained  the  best  plan  would  be  to  secure  the 
»nference-room  and  the  tea-room  for  the  pur- 
)06e.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  as 
■Itimately  presented  to  the  House  was  entirely 
tfr.  Barry’s,  and  was  part  of  the  plan  which 
vas  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  hon. 
nember  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Headlam),  in  1867. 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  committee,  and  in 
be  correspondence  which  took  place  upon  it, 
he  plan  was  recognised  and  acknowledged  as 
Ir.  Barry’s;  and  he  could  not  understand  how 
he  right  hon.  gentleman  could  now  calmly 
ppropriate  it  in  this  way,  without  one  word  of 
oknowledgment  to  its  real  author.  Ic  was 
reposterous  to  say  that,  because,  some  years 
go,  _ the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
similar  suggestion,  therefore  the  whole 
lerit  of  the  plan  belonged  to  him.  The  con- 
rary  of  his  statement  was  proved  by  the 
kitchen  Committee  of  1867,  who  reported  as 
3II0W8  : — “ Mr.  Barry  has  now  suggested  a plan 
3r  improving  the  accommodation  by  converting 
be  present  conference  and  adjoining  rooms  into 
I large  dining-room  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
bent.in  lieuof  the  present  separate  dining-rooms; 
nd  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  plan  is  preftr- 
ble  to  any  yet  produced  before  yonr  committees.” 
u 1868  Mr.  Burry  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
Ian  in  accordance  with  this  report,  and  the  pro- 
osal  for  the  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor 
’as  the  result  of  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
[ouse  of  Lords  to  give  up  the  conference-room, 
hich  objection  of  course  rendered  a new 
Tangement  necessary.  But  Mr.  Barry  met 
Ilia  objection  by  proposing  to  give  the  Lords  a 
Bw  room  in  the  space  beyond  the  lower  waiting- 
ill,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Works  now 
itended  to  take,  and  this  plan  was  approved  by 
le  Lords’  Committee  last  year  and  also  by  the 
itchen  Committee  of  the  Commons,  who,  on 
10  12th  May,  1869,  reported  that  “ They  saw 
ith  satisfaction  that  in  the  new  plans  of  Mr. 
arry  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  original  propo- 
tion of  converting  the  present  tea-room  and 
nference-room  into  dining-rooms.”  In  Jnly, 
169,  Mr.  Barry,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lords’ 
immittee,  sent  a plan  and  also  a letter  to  the 
ffice  of  Works.  He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  moved 
llr  these  docnments,  but  the  letter  was  not 
irthcoming,  as  it  fully  established  the  facts 
•li  alleged,  though  no  one  could  dispute  their 
pjcuracy,  On  the  9th  of  August  the  Commons’ 


committee  appointed  to  consider  ” a joint 
service  for  both  Houses,”  reported.  Mr.  Barry 
was  examined  before  that  committee,  and  as  he 
bad  received  insufBcieut  instruction,  he  was  only 
able  to  say  that  the  covering  estimate  for  the 
whole  work  would  be  about  22,000Z. ; bnt  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  com- 
prised more  than  double  the  works  now  contem- 
plated,— a fact  carefully  concealed  from  the 
House  by  the  First  Commissioner,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  to  say  that  the 
CommoDs'  committee  of  last  year  decided 
the  plans  to  be  unsatisfactory  because  their 
report  merely  stated  that  they  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend  to  the  House  that  so  considerable 
an  outlay  should  be  made  at  once,  but  thought 
the  subject  should  be  deferred  until  next  year. 
Mr.  Barry  continned  to  be  recognised  as  archi- 
tect during  Mr.  Layard’s  tennre  of  office,  but  the 
instantthe  right  honourable  gentleman  succeeded 
he  reversed  the  policy  of  all  his  predecessors,  and 
pat  into  practice  the  fixed  idea  which  possessed 
him  that  the  worst  man  to  be  employed  in  these 
works  was  the  man  who  knew  what  he  was  about. 
The  right  bon.  gentleman  relied  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  May  last  upon  his  plan,  but 
this  report  was  wholly  defective  for  want  of 
evidence.  Two  witnesses  only  were  called,  and 
they  were  both  officials  of  the  Office  of  Works 
Mr.  Barry  was  not  summoned,  or  he  would  have 
shown  how  his  plan  bad  been  stolen,  how  bis 
estimates  had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  how 
he  could  have  done  the  present  work  for  6,0001., 
and  also  the  patent  defects  of  the  First  Commis- 
sioner’s plan.  But  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  made  a most  egregious  blunder  by  not 
examining  before  the  committee  a single  witness 
connected  with  a refreshment  department,  either 
there  or  in  any  other  place,  or  who  knew  how  to 
serve  a dinner,  and  the  result  was  that  no  satis- 
factory kitchen  service  could  by  any  possibility 
take  place  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  the  subject  required  recon- 
sideration. The  reports  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  this  session  advocated  and  con- 
firmed all  his  (Mr.  Bentinck’s)  objections;  and, 
though  tbe  Lords  bad  agreed  to  accept  the  new 
conference-room,  they  bad  not  withdrawn  any  one 
of  their  unanswerable  objections  to  the  scheme. 
But  if  common  sense  and  expediency  did  not 
demand  the  employment  of  Mr.  Barry,  the 
Government  were  bonnd  to  this  by  their  own 
declaration.  On  tbe  13th  of  May,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Mr.  Barry  onght  to  be  employed  on  architec- 
tural works  in  the  Honse ; and  how  could  he 
retreat  from  that  position  with  honour  in  the 
case  in  point,  where  main  architectural  features 
of  the  House  were  proposed  to  be  obliterated 
and  altered.  The  architectural  objections  to 
this  scheme  were lat.  That  the  Lower  Waiting 
Hall  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  effect  by 
cutting  off  the  branch  which  intersected  the 
corridor.  2.  That  the  continuity  of  corridor, 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  tbe  building, 
would  be  permanently  interrupted.  3.  That  the 
new  conference-room,  which  was  to  be  architec- 
tural in  character,  was  supported  npon  oolnmns  in 
the  court  below,  carrying  a projection  of  above 
11  ft.,  and  darkening  all  tbe  rooms  below.  It 
was  manifest  that  such  works  could  not  be 
properly  executed  by  obscure  clerks,  but  only 
by  a competent  architect.  The  practical  objec- 
tions were,  if  possible,  even  more  serious.  The 
kitchen  was  small,  and  ill  ventilated;  and  it 
was  impossible  the  kitchen  service  could  be 
carried  out,  the  kitchen  being  only  90  ft.  from 
tbe  serving-room,  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  managers  of  two  "of  the  largest 
clubs  in  London,  would  render  it  impossible  to 
dine  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  who  might  rash  in 
for  dinner  on  a busy  night.  The  place  where 
tbe  dinners  would  all  bo  brought  op  he  proposed 
to  construct  out  of  an  elaborate  Gotbio  porch 
which  wonld  bring  all  the  dinners  of  the  House 
into  a place  where  there  was  neither  light  nor 
air,  the  etfect  of  which  would  certainly  be  to 
create  unpleasant  odours  and  intense  heat. 
Then  he  proposed  that  the  bar  should  protrude 
into  the  room  itself.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
have  wines  and  liquors  served  properly  in  such 
a place,  because  there  was  no  air,  and  the  heat 
would  be  too  great.  A place  for  wines  bad  been 
entirely  forgotten.  Now,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  where  wines  might  be  called  for  in  a 
hurry,  to  have  the  place  in  which  they  were 
kept  on  the  same  floor  as  the  dining-room. 
Apart  entirely  from  resthetics,  this  plan  would 
not  do.  The  last  thing  for  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  do  would  be  to  leave  out  the  item,  and  let  the 
matter  be  considered  next  year.  The  governing 


party  invariably  had  an  official  to  “meddle  and 
to  muddle.”  Lord  Russell  used  to  fulfil  tbia 
function;  bnt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr, 
Ayrton)  had  taken  his  place  with  great  aptitude 
and  effect.  He  begged  to  move  tbe  omission  of 
the  vote,  in  order  that  the  question  of  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  refreshment-rooms  should  be  mor& 
fully  considered. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  deprecated  any  alteration  which  would 
look  like  ingratitude  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
saw  no  reason  why  the  opinion  on  that  question  of  his  son 
should  be  disregarded.  Tbia  was  the  old  story  of  squan- 
dering public  money  by  false  economy. 

Mr.  Cowper- Temple  was  sorry  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  entered  into  a comparison  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Barry  in  regard  to  architectural  matters.  The  acheme 
seemed  to  him  very  faulty. 

Lord  J.  Manners  expressed  his  regret  that  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Barry  had  been  departed  from.  Though  more  expen- 
sive, it  was  by  fur  a more  complete  and  perfect  plan.  He 
protested  against  alterations  in  the  present  buildiug  being 
undertaken  by  gentlemen  who,  however  trustworthy  and 
eraioent  ia  their  profession,  were  not  professions!  and 
skilled  architects.  He  still  hoped  that  tbe  right  bon. 
gentleman  would  call  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Gregory  concurred,  and  Jolonel  W.  PaKen  thought 
they  ought  not  to  make  so  large  an  alteration  as  that  now- 
proposed  without  taking  the  opinion  of  a competent 
architect. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  supported  Mr.  Barry’s  scheme  for  altering 
the  dining-room,  and  condemned  that  of  tbe  Board  of 
Works. 

The  vote,  however,  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

OFFICE  OF  WOBES,  &C. 

On  a vote  of  22,02Sl.  for  salaries  and  expenses  connected' 
with  the  OlHce  of  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Public 
Buildings,  Mr.  Bentinck  moved  that  the  salary  of  the 
bireetor  of  Works  and  Buildings  be  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  760i.  He  said  that  as  he  only  wished  to  show  bis  want 
of  confidence  in  the  new  policy  of  the  Government,  he 
ehonld  be  glad  to  reduce  the  sum  to  a mere  nominal 
amount.  Until  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  into  olhee 
the  principle  had  always  been  adopted  in  the  Office  of 
Works  of  having  a salaried  and  professional  architect  to- 
advise  the  First  Commissioner.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, however,  bad  re-united  the  functions  previously  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Pennethorno  and  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the 
office  held  by  Captain  Cralton,  who  was  not  a professional 
architect.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  did  not  come 
out  until  the  debate  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Barry.  He 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  complained  that  Captain  Galton  had  bero 
placed  in  a position  which  ho  was  not  qualified  to  fill, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  to  perform  architectural  duties,  and 
he  also  complained  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be 
left  without  the  assistance  of  a consulting  arebitret. 

Mr.  Gladstone  ssid  that  when  tbe  hon,  gentleman  stated 
that  it  had  been  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
architects  at  the  Board  of  Works,  he  was  mistaken.  Far 
from  the  Office  of  Works  not  having  the  aesistanee  of  an 
architect,  they  thought  it  would  be  better  to  employ  one,, 
if  necessary,  from  without  the  department.  Thus,  by 
appointing  Captain  Galton,  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  construction,  but  not  with  architecture, 
they  would  avoid  any  dilTereuce  of  opinion  if  they  at  any 
time  wished  to  consult  a special  architect  in  order  lc» 
carry  any  important  work  intoexecution.  He  maintained 
that  if  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  had  had  com- 
petent advisers  to  have  given  advice,  as  practical  const  ruc- 
tora,  in  connexion  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  during 
the  last  thirly  years,  a very  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  effected. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  he  regarded  the  creation  of  the 
new  office  of  assiatant-surveyor  of  works  as  tbe  turniug- 
point  in  this  new  system.  The  new  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  eminent  archi- 
tects, and  to  entrust  the  architecture  of  our  public  build- 
ings to  a mere  clerk  of  works.  Tbe  circular  sUvertiseineiit 
of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  inviting  competition 
for  the  office  of  assistant  surveyor,  set  forth  the  qualifies- 
lions  that  were  required  in  the  candidates,  who  must  be 
competent  to  design  and  superintend  the  construction  of 
builuinga,  and  be  capable  of  writing  reports  of  the  works 
without  any  blunders  in  orthography.  What,  then,  was 
the  use  of  advertising  for  a man  to  design  and  superintend 
tbe  construction  of  buildings  if  be  was  not  tobe  called  upoa 
to  do  so.  There  was  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Works  was  to  dispense  with  the  consulting 
architect  and  with  the  services  of  independent  architecia 
of  emineuce,  and  entrust  the  designing  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  works  to  a mere  underling,  who  was  to  be 
brought  in  to  represent  the  national  taste  in  the  arcbitec- 
ture  of  our  public  buildings  j and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Treasury  bench  to  say  whether, that  really  was  the  scope 
and  object  of  their  present  policy. 

Lord  J.  Manners  thought  that  the  (question  of  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Whitehaven  had  not  been  answered. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was,  who  was  the  urchitecturai 
adviser  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  whether  urchitecturai 
advice  could  be  obtained  from  Captain  Douglas  Galton. 
He  (Lord  J.  Manners)  thought  that  a better  sjsten* 
could  be  devised,  and  no  was  glad  that  his  bon.  Jnend 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ayrton  desired  to  remark  that  tbe  duties  of  bis  office 
were  regulated  by  statute  law,  and,  in  fact,  his  own  position 
was  little  better  than  that  of  being  a superior  Trea.-ury 
clerk.  In  the  OlUceofWorksthere  were  gentlemen  called 
assistant  surveyors,  but  they  were,  in  fact,  architects,  and 
carried  on  tbe  fiusiness  of  architects  in  the  Office  of  Works. 
The  director  of  works  was  an  officer  of  great  importance, 
and  one  who  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  public. 
Before  the  employment  of  an  architect,  there  were  many 
preliminary  questiuns  to  be  considered,  and  hitherto  there 
had  been  no  one  responsible  for  this  duty,  lie  believed 
that  tbe  change  would  aflect  a saving  to  tbe  public,  not  of 
thousands  only,  but  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Monk  said  he  bad  listened  with  dismay  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works.  If  we  were  to  have  a director  of 
works,  he  ought  to  be  an  architect. 

Alter  some  further  conversation,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

THE  DECOHATIOKS  OP  THE  CBNTE4L  II.H.L. 

Mr.  Ayrton  stated,  in  answer  to  questions,  that  nothing 
had  yet  been  determined;  but  having  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  six  or  seven  artists  of  oaunence,  he  should  be 
guided  very  much  by  their  opinion, 

'lha  committee  are  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Armytage,  Mr.  Poynter,  Mr,  Horsley,  and  Mr. 
Herbert. 
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PAELIAMBNTAEY.  i!iinSl» 


WESTUIIfSTBn  CHAPTBH-HOrSB. 

Ontbevote  of  6,395i.  for  the  repair  of  the  Chapter- 
liouee  at  Weatroioster, 


rplanation,  and  Mr.  Ayrton 


lur.  Goldnoy  asked  for  an  erpl— , — - 

said  the  ahell  would  be  completed  for  30,840^.,  it 


would  then  be  for  the  House  to  determine  what  ahoold  be 
done  with  it. 

TEB  KEBASST  BUILDING  AT  CONBTANTINOPLB. 

On  the  Tote  of  H.eiOJ.  for  the  British  Embassy  and  con- 
sular  establishments  at  Constantinople,  and  in  Chins  aud 
Janan,  being  taken,  Mr.  Hylands  complained  of  tae  P»at 


vSyan,  ueiug  i aa  en,  .muwv 

expenditure  as  being  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  Mr. 

„ Vinne  that  the  British  Embassy  st 


Candlish  expressed  a hopi, — » 

Constantinople  would  not  be  rebuilt  without  Parliament 
llrst  haTing  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter. 

In  reply  to  ttlr.  K.  N.  Fowler,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  the  building  was  not  insured,  adding  that 
the  site  was  one  which  had  the  adrantage  of  very  cool  air. 
Tho  walls  of  the  building  were  almost  entire. 


TEE  NATIONAL  GALLBHT. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
present  condition  of  matters  relating  to  the  plan  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery,  complaining  that  all 

tho  correspondeneo  in  reference  to  this  subject  which  he 

had  a right  to  expect  had  not  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
Having  asked  for  important  papers,  ho  had  been  fobbed 
oS'with  antiqnated  and  obsolete  returns,  which  only  left 
the  subject  he  wished  to  elucidate  more  complicated  than 
before. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  annoaoced  that  the 
Oovernment  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wonld  be 
possible  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  National  Gal'.ery  during  the  present  session, 
and  a supplementary  estimate  would  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
meut  for  the  purpose  in  a few  days. 


TENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

A PAPER  read  at  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic 
Society  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Thorboru,  C.E.,  Surveyor 
to  the  Birkenhead  CommiBsioners,  on  the  method 
adopted  in  Birkenhead  for  ventilating  sewera, 
and  carrying  away  the  gaseona  emanations 
generated  therein,  has  been  recently  printed, 
and  may  usefully  be  made  more  public  : — 

In  the  district  under  the  control  of  the 
Birkenhead  Commissioners  there  is  a length  of 
about  60  miles  of  roads  and  streets,  laid  out  or 
constructed,  and  the  length  of  main  or  common 
sewers  laid  down  or  constructed  under  such 
roads  and  streets  is  about  42  miles. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  about  1,684  acres 
(with  levels  varying  from  24  ft.  to  184  ft.  above 
Old  Dock  Sill),  but  the  total  area  within  the 
watershed,  for  which  the  main  sewers  act  as  an 
outlet,  includes  part  of  Tranmere,  and  is  aotne- 
thing  like  2,224  acres,  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  a large  agricultural  district  drained  by  the 
fender  brook,  and  thence  through  tho  great  cul- 
vert, parallel  to  the  docks,  into  the  river  Mersey, 
at  a point  near  the  north  end  of  the  Woodaide 
stage : the  area  of  this  district  is  about  13,800 
acres,  equal  to  about  21i  square  miles. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  town  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  of  which  has  a separate 
tidal  locked  or  flood-flapped  outlet  into  the  river. 

The  length  of  streets  laid  out  and  sewered  in 
Birkenhead  is  at  present  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  buildings  (8,200,  with  4,200 
water-closets),  and  a population  of  about  50,000, 
giving  a density,  including  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Dock  estate,  of  30  per  acre,  and,  exclusive 
of  the  same,  about  41  per  acre,  or  something 
like  one-third  the  density  of  the  population  of 
Liverpool.  The  dual  use,  therefore,  for  which 
the  sewers  are  ultimately  intended  to  answer,  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  be  used  as  at  present, 
viz.,  the  carrying  off  by  suspension  in  water  of 
the  sewage  matters  discharged  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  surface 
drainage,  being  therefore  limited  and  out  of 
proportion  to  their  capacity,  or  to  the  purposes 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  used  for  when  the 
town  becomes  fully  built  upon.  Hence  we  have 
not  in  Birkenhead  the  same  amount  of  dele- 
terious gases  to  contend  with  in  the  sewers  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sewers  of  Liverpool,  where  the 
population  is  so  much  greater  per  acre,  and  the 
sewage  largely  dilated,  or  mixed  with  the  refuse 
from  chemical  or  other  similar  works. 

The  ventilating  shafts,  therefore,  erected  in 
Birkenhead,  have  not  been  so  severely  tested  as 
they  would  have  been  if  erected  as  part  of  the 
Liverpool  system  of  sewers,  in  connexion  with 
which  it  appears  from  the  last  report  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Newlands,  the  borough  engineer,  that 
there  have  recently  been  erected  1,030  Archime- 
dian  screw  ventilators  fixed  at  the  termination 
of  pipes,  in  connexion  with  the  sewers,  attached 
to  the  houses,  and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  tho 
buildings,  as  recommended  by  the  Mortality 
Sub-commibtee  in  1866. 

The  principle  of  the  ventilating  shafts  erected 
in  Birkenhead  by  me  of  recent  years  will  be 
easily  understood  from  the  drawings  now  snb- 
mitted  for  the  information  of  the  society. 


These  ventilators  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structed adjoining  the  vertical  manhole  entrances 
to  the  sewers  from  the  roads. 

Each  shaft  is  provided  with  a galvanised  iron 
wire  basket  of  i-in.  mesh,  10  in.  square, 
filled  with  small  wood  charcoal  for  a width  of 
6 in., 'fixed  in  a short  horizontal  gallery  between 
the  opening  through  the  crown  of  the  sewer  and 
the  npcast  shaft,  terminating  at  the  surface  of 
the  street,  iu  a position  so  as  to  protect  the 
charcoal  from  being  saturated  with  rain-water 
falling  through  the  surface  cast-iron  grating, 
fixed  on  ;the  top  of  the  shaft,  level  with  the 
street. 

The  manhole  entrances  are  found  to  act  as 
downcast  shafts,  thereby  facilitating  the  draught 
of  gas  through  the  charcoal  filter  fixed  in  the 
ventilating  or  upcast  shafts,  very  much  on  the 
principle  of  syphon  ventilation. 

These  ventilators  are  found  to  answer  their 
purpose  effectually,  and  very  little,  if  any,  trace 
of  deleterious  gas  or  unpleasant  smell  is  percep- 
tible at  the  grating  in  the  street.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  sulphurated 
hydrogen  or  other  gaseous  emanations  from  the 
sewers  is  intercepted  in  passing  through  the 
charcoal  filter.  (See  Report  of  Mr.  Tate’s  tests 
of  the  emanations  of  gas  from  sewers.) 

The  number  of  these  sewer  ventilators  con- 
structed iu  connexion  with  new  works  is  4 
double  (a),  53  single  (b)  ; and  the  number  in 
connexion  with  old  sewers,  16  (c).  In  the 
latter  case,  the  charcoal  basket  is  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  gallery,  constructed  near  the  top  of 
the  manhole  entrance,  with  an  outlet  to  the 
street  similar  to  the  others  5 the  total  number  of 
ventilators  constructed  up  to  the  present  time 
being,  in  all,  73. 

The  principle  upon  which  they  are  arranged 
is  on  the  main  lines  of  sewers  at  every  junction, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  collateral  sewers 
in  the  side-streets  and  courts. 

It  is  intended  to  extend  the  system  to  the 
drains  in  courts  and  back  passages,  where  they 
will  be  constructed  at  the  termination  of  each 
line  of  drain,  on  the  same  principle,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Many  of  these  ventilators  have  been  in  use  for 
upwards  of  four  years ; and,  while  we  have  had 
complaints  of  unpleasant  smells  emanating  from 
untrapped  gullies,  we  have  never  bad  any  com- 
plaints during  that  period  of  any  disagreeable 
emanations  from  the  grids  over  the  ventilating 


The  adoption  of  the  Arohimedian  screw  venti- 
lator in  Birkenhead  has  been  limited^  to  one 
instance,  whore  it  was  fixed  in  connexion  with 
the  new  water-closets  recently  erected  at  the 
Market-hall  j and  the  connexions  with  chimney- 
shafts  have  been  secured  in  two  instances— one 
at  a low  level  in  Park-street,  and  the  other  at  a 
high  level  in  Oxton-road,  all  of  which  have  been 
found  to  act  efliuiently. 

The  objection,  however,  to  connecting  furnace- 
cbimneya  with  sewers  is,  that  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  the  area  ventilated  is  limited  to  a 
distance  sufficient  to  replace  the  gases  drawn 
out  of  the  sewers  aud  drains  by  air  from  the 
streets  and  houses  of  the  district,  through  un- 
trapped gullies  or  other  openings;  and  that  it 
has  a tendency,  while  at  work,  to  untrap  the 
gullies  fixed  at  the  inlets  to  the  drains ; and, 
when  out  of  work,  such  inlets  form  outlets  for 
the  gases  generated  in  the  sewers  5 and  there- 
fore, at  such  times,  dispersing  the  sewer  gases 
into  the  air  of  the  streets  and  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district ; or,  in  other  words, 
such  a system  is  violent,  local,  and  intermittent 
in  its  application. 

In  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gases 
discharged  from  the  Archiniedian  screw  venti- 
lators are  found  at  a lower  level  than  the  point 
of  exit,  and  therefore  become  mixed  with  the  air 
at  too  low  a level. 

Vertical  shafts  provided  with  baskets  filled 
with  charcoal,  which  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
a deodoriser,  are,  in  my  opinion,  better  adapted 
for  rendering  innocuous  tho  aqueous  gases 
emanating  from  sewers  (vide  Mr.  Tate’s  tests) 
than  either  chimney  shafts  or  Arohimedian  screw 
ventilators,  as  they  allow  of  a natural  diffusion 
of  the  deleterious  gases  by  their  own  specific 
gravity,  and  pass  them  into  the  air  of  our 
streets  comparatively  harmless,  and  are  snperior 
to  the  plan  recommended  in  the  Parliamentary 
blue-book,  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  Office,  where  the  charcoal  trays  are 
fixed  horizontally  in  the  manhole  entrances,  and 
require  to  be  removed  when  access  is  required 
to  the  sewer. 

The  extra  cost  of  constructing  the  ventilators, 


according  to  tho  various  arrangements,  is  as 

follows,  viz.  : — 

For  plan  a (double  ventilator,  constructed  at 
the  summit  level,  when  two  linos  of  sewers  run 
in  opposite  directions),  21. 12s. 

For  plan  b (ordinary  single  ventilator  placed 
on  the  line  of  brick  sewers),  11.  8a.  3d. 

For  plan  c (a  modification  of  b to  adapt  it  to 
old  manhole  entrances),  16s. 

The  parts  of  sewers  where  ventilators  are  most 
required  are  at  "dead  ends,”  and  the  summit 
points  of  termination  of  the  system. 

Other  means  of  ventilating  the  sewers  suggest  ^ 
themselves,  such  as  conducting  the  shafts  < 
through  the  columns  of  large  lamps,  fixed  m ;| 
open  spaces,  and  provided  with  gas  jets  kept  ^ 
constantly  burning  inside  the  shaft  or  column, 
to  facilitate  draught,  and  to  destroy  the  dele- 
terious gases  as  they  are  drawn  out ; but  as  yet  i 
have  had  no  opportnnity  of  testing  this  mode  or 
sewer  ventilation,  which  I am  inclined  to  think 
would  be  effectual,  and  comparatively  harmless 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
not  likely  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
surrounding  district  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Some  years  since  I connected  two  or  three 
flues  iu  a large  mansion  iu  the  country,  with  the 
system  of  sewerage  and  drainage  provided^  for  ^ 
the  same  ; but  from  the  experience  there  obtained  , 
of  house-flues  as  a means  of  ventilating  sewers,  1 
I do  not  think  that  they  can  be  safely  nsetl  lor  j 
that  purpose.  It  is  found  that  the  objection 
urged  against  the  use  of  factory  chimneys,  as  a ' 
means  of  sewer  ventilation,  is  more  or  leas  ap- 
plicable, to  an  intensified  degree,  to  the  use  ot 
house-flues  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  roof  rain-water  conductors,  or  drop  spouts  , 
of  houses,  have  been  extensively  used  as  a means 
of  ventilating  sewers,  bat  experience  has  shown 
that  such  pipes  are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
as  tho  joints  are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  air-tight. 

The  same  objection  more  or  less  applies  to 
special  ventilating  pipes  attached  to  houses, 
which  have  iu  many  towns  been  erected  m con- 
nexion with  the  sewers. 

No  drain  should  bo  carried  under  a house 
without  having  a proper  trap 
Btructed  outside  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, and  all  soil-pipes  should  be_  ventilated  to 
the  external  air,  and,  where  possible,  a current 
of  air  should  be  secured  between  the  water- 
closet  and  the  house. 

By  strict  attention  to  these  and  other  like 
matters,  in  tho  laying  down  and  construction  of 
systems  of  sowers  and  drains  for  the  carrying 
away  of  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  the  dwellings 
in  our  towus,  many  of  tho  evils  and  unpleasant 
effdots  now  complained  of  will,  for  the  moat  part, 
if  not  wholly,  be  removed.  , , . 

The  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  that 
ordinary  wood  charcoal  will  effeot-uaHy  act  as  a 
deodorizing  agent  of  sewer  gases  is  one  that  i 
feel  incompetent  to  give  satisfactory  answer  to 
- • • The  charcoal  that 


without  further  experience. 


WILUUUU  iuivoo.  ^ — , . , . 

I have  used  for  this  purpose  has  hitherto,  m my 
opinion,  not  required  renewing,  although  m some 
es  it  has  been  in  constant  use  for  upwards 


of  four  years. 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  ot  Mr. 
Norman  Tate,  who  has  this  day  made  an  expen- 
ment  with  the  sewer  gases  issuing  frof  fhe 
Birkenhead  sewers,  through  the  charcoal  filter 
above  described,  and  from  the  manholes  direct, 
from  which  it  appears  that  only  a trace  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  was  detected  in  the  gases 
issuing  from  the  former,  while  from  the  latter  it  , 
was  very  perceptible. 

The  question  of  the  durability  of  the  charcoal,  - 
as  an  effectual  means  of  deodorising  the  noxious 
or  deleterious  gases  issuing  from  town  eewers,  ; 
is  a very  important  one,  and  no  donbt  tus  • 
chemical  members  of  this  society  wUl  give  their  j 
valuable  aid  in  elucidating  the  question. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  in  a harmless  manner 
is  a very  important  question, _ and  no  donbt  its 
discussion  by  the  members  will  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  subject. 

My  own  efforts  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
the  problem  have  been  done  in  a quiet  way; 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  deodoriser  made  use 
of  but  I believe  the  arrangements  explained,  as 
recently  adopted  by  me  for  the  ventilation  ot 
sewers  in  Birkenhead,  are  convenient,  self-aclxng, 
and  e^ectual  in  their  operation. 


Koyal  Academy.— The  exhibition  will  close 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  There  is  still  time  for 
those  mt  the  best  off  to  see  it  for  6d.  No  one 
who  really  wishes  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  year 
will  find  this  sum  an  obstacle. 


JvhY  30,  1870.] 
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ji  BLESSING  BELLS. 

0 Ut’WABDS  of  2,000  persons  assembled  in  the 
If;  Catholic  Chnrch  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Liver- 
. ft  pool,  on  Sanday  last,  July  24th,  in  the  afternoon, 

to  witness  a novel  ceremony,  at  least,  in  this 
country.  This  ceremony  was  the  blessing  of 
If  a new  i eal  of  bells  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
j|  Liverpool,  previonaly  to  their  being  placed  in 
ti  position  in  the  tower  of  the  church.  The  Church 
4 of  St.  Francis  is  served  by  priests  of  the  order 

1 of  Jeans,  and  is  a large  and  handsome  structure. . 
4 For  some  time  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
r-isetup  a full  peal  of  bells,  and  recently  a pur- 

chase  of  a set  was  effected  from  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  the  bell-founder,  of  Dublin,  at  a cost 
i)|.of  5001.  They  are  in  the  key  of  F.  They  weigh 
• i collectively  3^  tons,  the  largest  bell  being  16  cwt. 
’’iFor  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony  they  were  hnng 
iJ  on  temporary  framework,  within  the  altar-rails. 

I The  bishop,  attended  by  a large  number  of  the 
J clergy,  first  blessed  salt  and  water,  with  which 
n the  bells  were  washed,  and  afterwards  dried  them 
d with  linen  cloths.  They  were  then  anointed  with 
li  “chrism,”  in  the  form  of  a cross,  at  which  each 
4'bell  received  the  name  of  a saint,  the  tenor 
liltaking  that  of  St.  Francis,  the  patron  saint, 
^ilncense  and  myrrh  were  then  placed  in  the 

3ithorible,  and  this  was  placed  under  each  bell  in 
itnrn,  so  that  it  received  the  whole  of  the  smoke, 
when,  after  the  recitation  of  prayers  and  a por- 
I'tion  of  a Gospel,  the  ceremony  concluded. 

4 St.  Francis’s  is  the  first  and  only  church  in 
^ Liverpool  which  can  boast  of  a full  peal  of  bells. 
W Uow  far  such  a ceremony  as  the  above  is  in 
dbaccordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  be 
lOia  somewhat  dilBcult  matter  bo  define. 


1 POSITION  OF  CATHEDRAL  ORGANS, 
i)  The  suggestion  of  “ G.  M.”  as  to  burying  the 
^;orgau  alive  in  a well  below  the  floor  is  not  new 
ft  to  me,  though  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
Olt  in  print  before.  There  would  be  some  mani- 
^feat  objections  to  carrying  out  such  a scheme  in 

iits  entirety.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
vault  60  as  to  insure  dryness,  the  absence  of 
daylight  for  repairs  and  tuning,  are  among 
these  : the  latter  not  to  be  under-rated,  for  the 
more  daylight  yon  can  get  to  the  interior  of  an 
prgan  the  better  5 mechanical  defects  are  then 
tjuore  easily  perceived  and  remedied,  with  leas 
chance  of  fire  from  careless  candle-holding.  The 
musical  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  is  doubt- 
ful,- for  soft  passages  it  would  probably  have  a 
good  effect ; for  loud  passages  on  the  “ full 
prgan  ” probably  not : there  would  be  a clamour 
>1  of  sound  just  over  the  opening,  which  would  not 
pi  adequately  reach  other  parts  of  the  edifice. 
i'‘G.  M.’b”  proposed  sounding-board  “at  an 
>I|angIe  of  45  degrees”  to  obviate  this,  wonld 
Ijsnrely  be  a greater  ejetore  than  the  organ 
llitselt ; and  indeed  there  are  probably  few 
i|arohitects  who  would  wish  to  bury  the  organ 
picompletely  out  of  sight;  for  every  one  must 
icadmit  that,  if  reduced  within  modeiate  propor- 
mtions,  an  organ. case  is  an  opportunity,  though  a 
lOimuoh  neglected  one,  for  the  display  of  decora- 
ctive  treatment  both  in  form  and  colour. 


In  the  case  of  new  churches,  a great  deal  of 
the  organ  difficulty  is  chargeable  solely  upon 
the  architects,  who,  though  perfectly  aware  that 
an  organ  has  to  be  put  in  the  church,  make  no 
proper  provision  for  it,  take  no  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  best  conditions  for  placing  it, 
and  then  are  angry  with  the  organist  and  the 
organ-builder  for  doing  the  beat  they  can  under 
the  circumstances,  and  complain  of  them  for 
“ spoiling  the  architectural  effect.”  This  is  not 
fair ; but  indeed  it  must  be  said  that  organists,  as 
a rule,  have  been  treated  with  great  contempt,  not 
to  say  contumely,  by  the  architects ; and  this 
very  natural  wish  to  obtain  an  effective  position 
for  a fine  instrument  has  been  considered  quite 
beneath  attention  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  We 
all  know  Wren’s  contemptuons  expressions  about 
the  “ box  of  whistles  ” in  his  cathedral ; and  it  is 
on  record,  that  when  so  eminent  a musician  as 
Dr.  Wesley  expressed  his  wish  to  have  one  end  of 
St.  George’s  Hall  in  Liverpool  reserved  for  the 
grand  organ  which  it  was  proposed  to  place 
there,  he  was  contemptuously  answered  by  the 
architect,  “ Do  you  suppose  I made  my  building 
to  be  a case  for  your  organ  ?”  Those  who  now 
go  to  that  room  to  hear  the  performances  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  living  organ-players  on  an  instrn- 
ment  of  exceptional  grandeur  and  perfection, 
and  find  half  their  pleasure  therein  destroyed  by 
the  preposterous  echo  which  blurs  all  the  out- 
line of  the  music,  may  be  excused  for  wishing 
that  the  architect  had  condescended  to  consider 
the  subject  a little,  and  that  the  building  were  a 
little  more  of  “ a case  for  the  organ  ” than  it  is. 
If  the  architects  would  treat  the  organists  as  one 
artist  should  treat  another,  and  consult  with 
them  for  the  achievement  of  a satisfactory 
acoustic  and  architeotnral  result,  when  an  organ 
of  any  size  is  to  be  erected  in  a building,  there 
might  be  fewer  causes  of  complaint  on  both 
sides  afterwards.  S. 


if  a aystem  for  their  control  were  devised  and  enforced,  ia 
which  there  was  an  abaenoe  of  naeleas  and  overpaid 
fanctionariee,  and  a atemly  honest  adroiniatration  of  lha 
moneys  employed  and  received,  it  mieht  reasonably  b& 
hoped,  that  besides  from  time  to  time  allbrding  a necessary 
and  underogatory  relief  to  the  poor  and  industrial  classes. 


many  of  those  works  might  be  made  to  yield 
return  to  the  public  Treasury. 

J.  Q.  C.  C.  QoDsiLiw. 


iplo- 


THE  HOUSE  IN  PARK  LANE. 

Sib,—  May  I request  that  you  will  kindly  add  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  last  week’s  Builder  the  fact  that 
the  parquet  floors  laid  in  the  two  drawing  - rooms, 
boudoir,  and  ante-room  of  Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks's  new 
mansion  were  executed  at  the  London  Parquetry  Works, 
by  Chas.  Stbimiiz. 


TO  SOFTEN  PUTTY. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent  as  to  softening 
patty,— Soft  soap,  it  is  said,  will  in  a few  hours  soften  Ihe 
hardest  potty.  G.  H.  Ridbdalb. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  POOR. 

SiE,— The  London  Registrars  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
League  of  Industry  having  bad  their  attention  directed  to 
the  article  in  your  issue  of  the  fiih  of  July,  1870,  entitled, 
“ Lauds  that  want  Hands,”  have  unanimously  voted  you 
tiieir  thanks  for  your  able  advocicy  in  that  article  of  the 
interests  of  the  British  poor  aud  industrial  classes,  and 
in  the  propriety  of  that  vote,  I,  as  chancellor  of  the 
League,  entirely  conenr. 

The  object  of  the  League  being  “ the  general  advance- 
ment  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  material  interests  of  all 
persona  engaged  in  useful  arts,  trades,  occupations,  or 

Eursuits,"  its  London  registrars  view  with  serious  appre- 
ension  the  neglect  of  the  British  Legislature  in  not 
aving  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  the  means  for  the 
migration  or  home  employment  of  the  unemployed  poor  ; 
and  they  agree  with  you,  that  if  this  question  be  not  solved 
on  the  side  of  common  humanity,  a still  increasing  nnm- 
ber  of  the  best  and  most  useful  working  members  of  thi 


THE  STORM  IN  LONDON. 

WARNING. 

Sir,— Perhaps  the  coincidences  of  the  storm  in  London 
on  Tuesday  morning  may  appear  to  justify  the  special 
warnings  which  were  published  in  the  Builder  in  a full 
anticipHtion  of  the  events,  when  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  storm  outfalls,  and  other  suitable  provisions, 
were  distinctly  pointed  out,  with  the  view  to  meet  the 
emergencies,  both  with  respect  to  overflow  from  sudden 
rain  during  a storm,  and  the  proper  protection  of  build- 
ings from  lightniog. 

The  remarkable  and,  indeed,  unprecedented  charac- 
teristics of  the  past  five  months  would  suggest  that  caueea 
are  now  in  operation  that  are  worthy  of  being  investigated 
by  sincere  and  scientific  bodies  of  men,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  assume  that  the  systematic  magnetic  observations  are 
concluded,  or  that  a perfectly  normal  state  of  things  existe 
at  the  present  moment. 

With  the  desire  to  protect  building  property,  it  will  still 
be  qnite  necessary  to  remember  that  th-s  barometer  has 
been  without  any  considerable  flacluations  for  a very  long 
period  of  time,  and  continued  very  high  above  the  average  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  an  increased  heat  ezistsin  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  calculated  to  develop  and  to  mature 
a series  of  provisions  for  ultimate  meteorological  com- 
pensations, and  for  the  salutary  restorations  to  the  usual 
climates  in  difFerent  parts.  It  takes  time  to  accumulate 
and  store  op  the  electricity  ; and  I venture  to  state  that  wfr 
have  only  bad  in  the  late  storm  an  exemplary  instal- 
ment ” of  the  fund  uf  water  in  store  for  us  ; which  is  most 
valuable  as  a natural  element  for  our  use,  but  moat  de- 
structive to  artificial  town  restraints  in  the  event  of 
obstructions,  or  unsuitable  adjustments. 

The  second  instalment  of  water  may  come  much  sooner 
than  we  anticipate,  and  subject  exposed  positions  tO' 
temporary  inconvenience,  and  not  a few  to  serious  losses, 
“ Immenta  e*t  potejitia  cali.” 

Artuub  Geabing, 


CHURCHES  NEAR  LONDON. 


St.  Peter's,  Paddiiioton. — On  the  23rd  nit.  thij 

lyci  ui  LUO  ocBL  auu  moBL  useiui  woraicg  memoers  Ot  the  _i  i.  1 

British  community  will  be  forced  outside  of  that  tacit  and  j church  was  conseorated  by  the  Biahop  of  London, 
equitable  compact  of  mutual  interest  and  advan'Bge,  upon  I It  is  situated  in  the  Harrow-road,  and  has  a 
which,  under  various  dominating  circumstances  and  ' district  assigned  to  it  taken  out  of  the  parish 
phases, ^aii  human  society  has  been  originally  based  ; and  1 fnu_  _i u i_  l-ml  Ji . . 


JJ  ob.eiy.nJe  of  ^hlcb" comply '’eS'ietj  “n  I Trinity.  The  church  18  built  to  aoooni. 

alone  cohere  and  progress,  and,  while  giving  full  scope  to  ' modate  1,190  persons,  920  seats  being  on  tho 


its  various  individnal  and  corporate  energies,  feel  itself 
individually  and  collectively  seenred  in  its  liberties  and 
rights  behind  an  ideal,  but,  in  effect,  adamantine  bulwark 
of  Jaw  and  order. 

The  London  registrarsof  tho  League  believe  that  the  only 
ally  noxious  or  dangerous  units  of  any  aggregation  of  men, 
are  those  who  are  uselessly  employed,  or  absolutely  idle  • 
-id  they  agree  with  you,  ” that  the  most  anxious  care  of  the 


ground-floor : galleries  being  intended  in  th& 
transepts  and  at  the  west  end.  It  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  ohanoel,  with  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side  and  organ-chamber  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  and 
spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  are 


, mostprovident  statesmen  is  demanded  by  the  necessitv, not  ’ not  yet  built.  The  columns  of  the  nave  arcade 

I A partial  adoption  of  the  burial  suggestion  j I are  of  polished  cranite,  with  carved  copitala  of 

Jliraight,  however,  be  rnade  with  successful  results.  I they  further  bri^vT  tha\ ‘the  eatabhri^'ment'^ofTen’-orga.  I Bath  stone;  the  other  columns  in  the  ohaaeel 
ijlii  the  case  ot  a cathedral  organ,  for  instance,  ■ nUed  systems  for  emigration,  home  colonisation,  and ' and  transepts  are  of  Devonshire  marble.  Th© 
the  smaller  parts  (say  all  the  manual  pipes)  j absolutely  required  j Qogt  of  church,  as  far  as  at  present  com- 

^might  be  placed  in  the  customary  position  in  i of  the  British  poor  and  mdustnal  daLef.*^  "'^  *^^°*’*’^* ’**  pleted,  including  the  heating  and  lighting,  is 
the  choir  screen,  and  the  ^edal  pipes  might  i In  view  of  the  statements  and  information  I have  re- ' about  6,000Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Now- 
i4be  partially  buried  in  ranks,  on  each  Bide  of  the  , as  chancellor  wiih  ' ^an  & Billing;  and  the  contractors  Messrs, 

^.entrance,  from  nave  to  choir,  so  as  not  to  project , t^e  former  ^idal  Harbours  Commission,  and judicial  ’ Dove,  Brothers.  The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  \Y. 
ii  lar  acove  tne  noor,  and  only  to  require  a low  , inspector  and  surveying  officer  under  the  late  harbour  ; H.  O’B.  Hodge,  has  been  assisted  in  the  raising 

Jscreen  to  cover  them,  which  would  not  materially  ! -ddmiralty,  it  becomes  my  duty  auiborita- ' of  the  necessarv  funds  bv  a erant  frnin 

Jinterfere  with  tho  vista  The  nedal  ninPB  wnniri  ‘o  ‘‘’“t  while  thousands  of  the  British  I necessary  lunaa  oy  a grant  irom  the 

• ft,™  • "ll  - V L -L-  ® , i Poorandindustrialclassea  are  dyingalingering  death  by  Londons  Fund,  by  an  anonymous 

E hen  t^^  in  then  best  position,  almost,  for  sound-  j semi-starvation,  or  by  diseasesincidental  thereto,  numerous  donation  of  2,5001.,  and  by  subscriptions  from 
nng  individually,  wonld  be  massed  together,  and  , public  works  are  needed  in  the  execution  of  which  the  mass  I many  friends.  The  site  was  given  by  Sir  John 
I would  not  be  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the  organ  ! employ  ed  wonld  require  comparatively  little  , fjeeld  ,md  hia  IpassR  Mr  Vierpra 

n BB  fr.  -li,  -l  x skill  Or  previous  training;  and  I may  also  point  out  that  lessee,  Mr.  Vigers. 

0 to  prevent  their  blending  with  it  to  produce  i even  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  weak  from  previous  I St.  Luke  s,  King  s Cross, — A church,  called 

Jja  homogeneous  eftect.  In  the  case  of  smaller  ! residence  in  close  towns,  or  employment  upon  unhealthy  ------ 

^organs,  for  ordinary  churches,  where,  owing  to  I sedentary  occupations,  good  feeding,  and  a moderate 


tin  the  “ organ-chamber,”  which  has,  unfortu- 
Uoately,  become  so  universal,  an  excavation  of 
ilibont  4 ft.  below  the  floor  of  the  church,  and 
(building  up  the  organ  from  that  level,  would 
dieither  be  difficult  nor  expensive,  and  wonld  go 
9 'I  great  way  to  help  the  effect  of  the  instrument, 
r.  )y  avoiding  the  neceesity  for  bringing  the  larger 
9 lipes  up  with  their  tops  close  against  a roof  or 
J jeiling,  as  is  often  the  case  with  instruments 
s Raced  in  a small  organ-chamber.  This  augges- 
ion  was  actually  made,  in  a case  that  came 
II  inder  my  notice,  by  a very  high  authority  on 
13  irganio  matters. 


exercise  would  tend  to  the  rapid  physical' renovation  of 
themselves  and  their  offspring. 

Reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water  are  needed  in  districts 
where  human  beings  and  cattle  are  periodically  subject  to 
severe  and  distressing  droughts.  Existing  harbours 
require  improvement,  and  new  ones  are  needed  for  reluge 
and  for  commerce  ; rivers  long  neglected  and  navigations 
impeded  should  be  cleared  out  and  improved  to  facilitate 
tidal  and  arterial  drainage,  and  to  cheapen  tho  internal 
transit  of  bulky  and  heavy  materials  and  goods;  trees 
need  planting  in  suitable  localities  to  form  public  lorests, 
parks,  road  avenues,  and  pleasure  grounds;  new  terri- 
tories might  be  gradually  reclaimed  from  the  sea ; unsani- 
tary and  barren  tracks  migut  be  drained  or  otherwise 
treated  so  as  to  add  a large  area  to  the  existing  healthy 
and  habitable  land  under  pasture  or  cnltivation.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  present  and  lasting  benefits  which  the 
execution  of  such  works  would  confer  upon  tho  community, 


St.  Luke’s,  King’s  Cross,  was  built  some  years 
ago  upon  the  present  site  of  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  station  of  the  Midland  Railway.  VYhen  it 
was  resolved  to  build  this  termiaus,  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  gave  12,5001.  for  the  exiatieg 
fabric  and  site,  and  by  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, leave  was  given  to  build  a church  with 
this  fund  upon  another  site,  and  form  a now 
parish,  the  original  pariah,  as  well  as  the  church,, 
having  been  almost  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Midlaud  Terminus,  The 
site  of  the  present  church  aud  parsonage  was 
given  by  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  a pariah 
fund  out  of  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
out  of  the  fund  obtained  from  the  Mid. 
land  Railway,  greatly  diminished  by  the  ex. 
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penaes  of  obtainiog  the  Act  of  ParliameDt, 
the  preaeat  charch  and  paraonage  were  bailt. 
The  contract  for  the  church  was  9,391J.,  aud 
for  the  parsonage,  2,615i.  The  entire  coat  of 
the  church,  including  railings  and  facing  round 
church,  stained  glass,  warming  apparatus,  &o., 
will  have  amounted  to  about  10,5001. ; that  of 
the  parsonage  to  about  2,7501.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Cardiff  and  Lon- 
don ; and  the  architect,  Mr.  Basil  Champneja. 
The  stained  glass  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holiday.  The  material^of  the  church  and  parso- 
nage is  red  brick,  of  a dark  tint.  The  stone 
used  is  from  the  Tisbury  and  Hollington 
Quarries. 

56.  Matthew's,  Limehouse. — This  district  having 
been  successfully  worked  by  a missionary  clergy- 
man, in  connexion  with  the  London  Diocesan 
Homo  Mission,  and  a numerous  congregation 
having  been  drawn  together,  the  present  tem- 
porary place  of  worship  being  found  inadequate, 
a charch  is  about  to  be  built  in  the  Commercial- 
road,  near  the  Stepney  Railway  Station,  to 
accommodate  about  700  persons,  at  a cost  of 
4,5006.  The  site  was  purchased  by  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  fund,  who  also  contribute  largely  to 
The  remainder  of  the  cost 


the  building  funds, 
has  been  nearly  entirely  raised  by  subscriptions, 
aided  by  an  anonymons  donation  of  1,0006.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Newman 
& Billing,  architects. 


TELEGRAPHIC  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  things  not  generally  known  is  the 
fact  that  onr  Government  has  generously,  though 
inadvertently,  supplied  the  dwellers  in  towns  and 
suburban  districts  with  cheap  music.  Just 
before  the  post-office  authorities  looked  over  the 
then  existirg  telegraphs  numbers  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  extending  the  lines  to  villages 


CHDRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bvrstall. — The  church  here  has  been  re-opened 
after  having  been  repaired.  The  work  recently 
carried  out  was  mainly  confined  to  the  roof,  which, 
before  the  restoration,  presented  symptoms  of 
dilapidation.  Up  to  a recent  date  the  tiles, 
lying  upon  laths,  with  no  mortar  under  them, 
showed  themselves  between  the  beams.  The 
old  beams  have  been  renovated  and  stained. 
The  tiles  are  set  in  mortar,  from  which  the 
beams  stand  out  in  relief.  Probably  the  original 
outer  covering  was  lead.  In  addition  to  the  roof, 
some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  east  wall, 
which  was  restored  some  years  ago  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  mortar  of 
this  wall,  of  indifferent  quality,  remained  soft 
and  damp.  It  has  been  removed,  and  the  wall 
faced  with  tiles.  At  the  foot  of  the  east  window 
is  a piece  of  work  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Ipswich,  exe- 
cuted on  zioo,  including  the  Agnus  Dei,  with 
Alpha  and  Omega,  and  the  sacred  monogram,  at 
either  end.  In  the  chancel,  stalls  have  been 
erected  for  the  choir  and  one  for  the  clergy. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  about  806.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Barnes,  Ipswich  ; the  builder,  Mr. 
Welham,  Hintlesharo. 

CUO.dingfoU.—'Ihe  chnrch  of  Chiddingfold  has 
been  re-opened  after  a restoration.  The  tower 
has  been  raised  l-l  ft.,  giving  room  for  its  peal 
of  five  bells,  and  for  the  ringers;  but  its  little 
spire  remaips.  The  Georgian  apartments  have 
been  removed,  and  the  old  oak  sittings  have  been 
cut  down,  and  are  open.  A new  east  window 
has  been  pnt  in,  with  three  chief  lights  repre- 
senting,— centre,  the  Crucifixion  ; and  beneath, 
St.  Paul  shaking  the  viper  into  the  fire ; while 
on  the  right  band  side  is  the  Resurrection  (Christ 
appearing  to  Mary)  ; and  on  the  opposite  light  is 
the  Nativity,  Peter  on  the  sea  ; with  some  minor 
snbjects,  in  both  lights,  as  well  also  in  the  upper 
panels.  The  table  is  of  polished  oak,  and  is 
backed  by  a reredoa  and  “ snper-altar  ” of 
alabaster,  with  panels,  having  in  front  in  the 


inland  the  tops  of  polM;  like  giBantio  clothes.  • ■ standing  in  a miniature 

iines,  in  fact.  These  lines  were  single  wes  of  = Tr,«  naved  with  Minton's 


galvanised  iron  ; and  when  stretched  tight  and 
agitated  by  a gentle  wind,  gave  oot  alternately 
two  notes  in  a minor  key,  of  a most  melancholy 
strain,  reminding  one  of  Sam  Slick’s  account  of 
the  singing  by  tbe  black  “ help  ” of  the  song, 
“ Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her,”  and  causing 
him  to  observe  that  he  wished  to  Heaven  she 
never  would  mention  her,  nnless  she  could  do  it 
more  cheerfully.  Similar  feelings  have  been 
produced  in  tbe  dwellers  near  any  of  these 
monster  ./Eolian  harps,  especially  if  a “bight” 
had  been  taken  round  their  chimney,  or  fixture 
made  on  their  roof.  The  house,  or  row  of 
houses,  was  then  thrown  into  vibration,  and 
formed  a kind  of  sound-board  to  tbe  string.  On 
this  matter  being  represented  to  the  Post-office 
authorities,  they  promised  to  remedy  it,  by 
placing  a double-spnn  wire'  in  the  place  ot 
the  eingle  wire,  averring  that  that  could  not 
“ sing  ; ” but  the  wind  is  too  much  for  them,  the 
second  wire  “sings”  as  well — or  ill — ss  the 
former  one.  Can  any  of  tbe  readers  of  the 
Builder  suggest  a remedy  ? E.  G. 


SOMETHING  PREPOSTEROUS. 


porch.  The  inner  chancel  is  paved 
’ ed  tiles,  and  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  church 


with  plain  coloured  tiles  alternating.  The  altera- 
tions consist  principally  of  a new  north  aisle,  new 
charch  aisle,  new  roof,  the  restored  tower  raised, 
tho  work  being  executed  in  Bath,  and  in  some 
parts  Pulborougb  stone.  A new  clock  has  been 
placed  in  the  tower,  and  the  bells  re-hung.  The 
whole  of  the  alterations  have  been  made  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Woodyer,  the  chnrch  archi- 
tect, and  exeented  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Woking. 
Tbe  chnrch  will  seat  500  persons.  The  total 
amonnt  of  tbe  contract  for  the  alterations  and 
rebuilding  was  3,0C06.,  bnt  extras  will  bring  it 
considerably  over  this.  Tbe  reredos  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  the  stained  glass  window,  by 
Mr.  Warrington. 

Giavescnd. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
chapel  for  St.  Andrew’s  Waterside  Mission  has 
been  laid.  A lady,  who  desires  that  her  name 
shall  not  be  published,  has  offered  1,0006.  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  chapel.  The  committee 
then  resolved  to  purchase  a strip  of  land  17  ft. 
wide,  to  the  west  of  tbe  present  building,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  Thames  Conservancy  a grant  of 
20  It.  on  the  river  side.  To  quote  tbe  words  of 
tbe  report,  they  “ have  undertaken  the  purchase 
of  the  site,  tbe  construction  of  the  sea  wall  (a 


windows  will  have  plain  atone  beads  and  cills,  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  the  union  building.  The 
roof  will  be  an  open-timbered  one,  covered  with 
elates,  and  the  building  will  be  strengthened  by 
projecting  buttresses  on  each  side,  and  at  the 
angles.  The  interior  of  the  walls  will  have 
courses  of  red  bricks  introduced  in  bands  at  in- 
tervals and  above  the  arches.  At  the  east  end 
will  be  fixed  an  altar-rail  and  commnnion-table. 
The  chapel  will  be  fitted  with  seats  to  hold 
about  160  persons.  The  work  has  been  designed  [i 
by  Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  of  London,  architect,  and 
will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Ely.  li 
Tbe  cost  will  be  about  4-006,,  provided  by  volun- 
tary  subscriptions. 

Alnham. — The  Transitional  Norman  Church,  :\ 
situated  at  tbe  base  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  at  li 
the  Bonree  of  the  river  Ain,  and  close  to  the  il' 
ruined  castle  of  the  Umphravilles,  has  been  in  a .ii 
deplorable  state  of  bad  repair  for  many  years. 

It  is  now  to  be  restored.  The  sash  windows  will  ,l 
be  removed,  and  tbe  openings  filled  with  stone- 
work and  glazing  in  character  with  one  of  the 
ancient  round-headed  lancets  still  remaining 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chnrch.  The  church  will 
be  rtfloored  and  supplied  with  open  benches, 
and  otherwise  the  entire  fabric  is  to  be  carefully 
and  conservatively  restored.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  tbe  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,  Mr.  Ralph  Carr, 
J.P.,  and  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  M.  Lazenby,  are  it 
tho  principal  promoters  of  the  work,  all  of  whom  i|i 
have  approved  of  the  architect’s  designs.  Con-  j 
tracts  have  been  entered  into  during  the  last  .|i 
week  for  the  work.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  of  Ain-  -1 
wick,  is  the  architect.  i 

South  Fenge,  Surrey. — A chnrch  is  about  to  be  ^ 
erected  in  this  now  populous  neighbourhood  in  a-  ,1 
district  about  to  be  taken  from  the  parish 
church.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Archdeacon  [ 
of  Surrey  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  i 
necessary  funds,  and  the  buildirg  committee,  ,i 
having  determined  to  proceed  foithwilb,  invited  i 
designs  from  architects  in  a limited  competition  I 
for  a church  to  accommodate  1,000  persons,  s 
Those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Newman  & Billing  ."j 
were  selected  by  the  committee. 

Eastineon. — The  ancient  church  of  the  parish  li 
of  Eastmeon,  second  largest  in  Hampshire,  has  n 
gone  through  a restoration,  and  been  re-opened.  I 
The  old  roofs  have  been  taken  down,  and  new  -I 
ones  carried  up  to  their  original  pitch.  They  are  ) 
all  open.  Tbe  chancel  and  transepts  are  covered  H 
with  green  tinted  slates.  The  south  chancel 
aisle  (or  lady  chapel),  sonth  aisle,  and  nave  roofs,  ; 
have  had  the  old  lead  recast  and  relaid.  On  the  :j 
old  Norman  tower  a new  spire  has  been  erected,  i 
and  covered  with  lead,  in  every  way  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  old  one.  Tbe  work  of  restoration*  > 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  i 
architect,  with  Mr.  Smiih,  of  Poiteea,  as  con-  j 
tractor.  Tbe  cost  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  | 
5,0006.  


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — There  is  in  course  of  erection  a 


Tin:  followicg  tenders  laTO  bein  Bent  In  for  I b„sineEB).  the  cipense  of  putting  the 


painting  and  decorating  two  villa  residences 
Kew -road,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Ages: — 

Brown  & Eldridge  £250  0 0 

Bickley  176  0 0 

Shepherd  & leid 356  0 0 

Hsiiks 125  0 0 

Froud  116  0 0 

Johnson 110  0 0 

Boiithwiclf,  Brothers  105  0 0 

Boullon  94  0 0 


Sergeant.. 


&9  10  0 


Bsneom  .. 
Pickford  .. 
Picknell  .. 


As  a parallel,  we  give  tbe  tenders  just  now 
delivered  for  paintirg  and  other  works  at  the 
Vestry-hall,  Chelsea: — 

£226  0 0 


Church  . 
KUiolt.... 
SftDSODl  . 


iTigier 


Bucktey 

Smith  

tVhittick 

Seal 

TurrelJ,  Brothers.., 
Winebester  


Apart  frtm  the  ecandalona  diffeiences  showui 
a curious  coincidence  is  observable. 


missicn  house  to  rights,  and  the  building  of  tbe 
foundation  up  to  the  level  of  the  street.  This 
will  cost  1,5UC6.  at  least,  of  which  they  have  got 
5006.  They  purpose  to  take  contracts  for  a bit 
at  a time,  and  will  go  on  as  they  get  money — 
not  incorring  debt  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  ihewoik.  From 
the  level  of  tbe  street  the  cost  of  tbe  chapel  will 
be  home  by  the  benefactrese.”  Mr.  G.  Street, 
architect,  baa  furnished  designs  for  a chepel 
capable  of  accommodatirg  150  persons,  and  Mr. 
Blake,  of  Gravesend,  is  the  contractor  for  the 
building.  The  stone  was  laid  on  tbe  chalk  rock, 
a few  feet  below  tbe  Mission  House,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  select  an  hour  when  it  would  be 
low  water.  The  small  available  space,  and  other 
circumstances  also  rendered  it  undesirable 
that  there  should  be  any  grand  parade  and 
ceremony. 

Ely. — Tbe  foundation  stone  of  a new  chapel 
for  the  Ely  union-house  has  been  laid.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  be  52  ft.  long, 
and  21  )t.  wide  inside  ; the  height,  19  ft.  to  the 
line  of  collars  of  roof.  Tbe  materials  will  be 
while  biicks  and  stone  dressings.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  eight  windows  on  the  sides,  and  three 
. windows  on  the  cast  and  west  ends.  All  the 


new  schoolbouse  in  connexion  with  St.  Patrick’s  : 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  Cowgate.  The  building  . 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  r 
premises  put  up  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  i 
ago,  but  which  have  been  turned  into  a brewery. 
The  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  archi- 
tect, have  received  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  Of  tbe  esti- 
mated cost  (1,6006.),  nearly  4006.  will  be  i 
obtained  from  Government,  being  at  the  usual  . 
rate  of  23.  6d.  per  square  foot,  and  the  re-  i 
mainder  will  be  raised  by  voluntary  subacrip-  ' 
tion  among  the  members  of  St.  Patrick’s  con- 
gregation. Ocenpying  a vacant  piece  of  ground  i 
adjoining  the  church,  the  new  schoolbouse  will  1 
be  an  oblong  structure,  86  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  in  i 
breadth,  covered  with  a roof  of  two  spans.  ; 
Internally  tbe  boilding  will  be  divided  into  two  ' 
class-rooms,  each  measuring  77  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  a cloak-room  at  the  end  of  each ; an  addi-  i 
tional  claes-rocm  of  24  ft.  being  provided  in  a 
projecting  wing  thrown  ont  at  one  corner  of  the  i 
block.  Near  the  top  of  each  gable  will  be  i 
placed  a large  circular  window  swnng  on  pivots  I 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  opemd  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  The  principal  lightj 
however,  will  be  obtained  from  skylights  in- 
troduced at  intervals  along  the  roof.  The 
heating  apparatns  intended  to  be  adopted  is  a 
modification  of  a lystem  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  fire- 
place is  of  the  ordinaiy  construction,  with  the 
exception  that  the  fire  is  placed  close  to  tbe 
hearth,  with  a gralirg  below  commuLicating  by 
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> pipes,  with  apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  room. 

In  this  way  the  fire  is  supplied  with  air  from 
I beneath.  The  smoke-flue,  construotecl  of  iron,  is 
Jtcarried  up  through  a hollow  space  into  which 
B fresh  air  is  admitted.  The  heat  of  the  flue  is 
iirthus  utilised  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
air  through  which  it  passes  ; and  this  air  being 
< allowed  to  enter  the  room  at  a convenient  height, 
reserves  to  supplement  the  heating  effect  of  the 
4ifire.  Iq  connexion  with  this  arrangement  the 
|tremoval  of  vitiated  air  will  be  provided  for  by  a 
iiishaft  ruuning  along  the  ceiling  of  each  room, 
[/with  wooden  flaps  at  frequent  intervals,  which 
{ may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  zinc 
'iiventilators  giving  egress  above.  A fall  which 
litakes  place  in  the  ground  gives  the  architect  an 
^opportunity  of  constructing  in  the  basement  a 
jjilarge  coal-cellar  and  store-room,  with  latrines 
land  other  conveniences. 


■ §D0liS 

:i  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  1868-69 ; C/fwrc/4  dedicated  to  St. 
1:  Magnus,  Orkney. 

1 Between  1845  and  1855  Sir  Henry  Drjden 
(made  a large  number  of  measurements  and 
p.drawiugs  relative  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus, 
3 at  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney.  These  Sir  Henry  has 
i presented  to  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot. 
bJand,  and  the  committee  have  lithographed  a 

fiselcction  from  them  to  form  a part  of  their 
‘ Illustrations  of  Scottish  Buildings,”  issued  to 
f members  as  portion  of  their  “ transactions.”  The 
ibuilding  was  commenced  in  the  year  1137  by 
(Bari  Konald  of  Norway,  and  the  earliest  part  is 
itherefore  Norman  in  style,  going  off  into  Early 
]E)ng]ieb.  All  the  plates  are  very  elaborately 
ifigured, — over-figured,  one  might  almost  say, — 
,md  have  been  lithographed  with  more  precision 
Tud  care  than  was  the  case  with  some  other 
I sets  of  illnstratioDs  issued  by  the  same  Insti- 
* ute.  Sir  Henry  Diyden  has  made  the  members 
jiis  debtor. 


VARIORUM. 

I ‘ " Industrial  Employment  Association  : Fourth 
»Rpport  of  the  Executive  Committee.  June, 

ilS70.  London  : Printed  by  A,  Boot,  8,  East- 
cheap.”  This  association  baa  been  “ estalDlished 
}'or[th0  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
^irime,  by  rescuing  destitute  children,  andem- 
bloying  ‘waste  labour  on  waste  land.’”  The 
laoDorary  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  Fuller.  This  fourth 
Oreport  of  the  executive  committee  states  that 
li'all  the  circumstances  which  have  transpired 
n the  interval  [since  the  third  report]  have 
jeonfirmtd  and  justified  the  principles  of  the 
dissociation,  and  the  conviction  of  the  committee, 
j:hab  in  the  application  of  * waste  labour  to 
1 waste  land’  lies  the  efficient  and  trustworthy 
ii.'emedy  for  grievous  social  ills,  whilst  no 
Bjther  possible  piolicy  can  operate  as  an  efficient 
isnbstitute,  or  avert  the  pernicious  consequences 
nof  neglecting  it.”  The  statement  of  receipts  and 
j^xpeuditure  from  the  commencement  of  the 
i^iociety  in  January,  1869,  to  June,  1870,  shows 
Lhat  205i.  odd  have  been  received  in  donations, 
and  62i.  odd  in  annual  subscriptions;  and  that 
.be  expenditure  has  been  7381.  odd;  including 
for  printing  and  circnlating  the  reports ; 
.T37I.  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  travelling  agents  ; 
,1121.  for  advertising,  public  meetings,  Ac.;  1081. 

tor  rent  of  offices,  &o. ‘‘On  the  Veinon 

J Dante;  with  other  Dissertations.  By  H.  C, 
jSarlow,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Cav.  Man.  Soc.  Corris. 
^Ib’Quiriti  di  Roma,  &o.  Williams  & Norgate, 
iLenrietta-street,  Covent-garden.”  The  interest 
t vhich  the  English  Dantophilist,  Dr.  Barlow,  takes 
i n bis  hero,  Dante,  is  profound  and  inexhaustible, 

I ind  for  this  alone  Dr.  Barlow  well  merits  the 
tiononr  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of 
\ Italy.  The  present  learned  contribution  con- 
t ains  much  that  is  of  importance  in  reference  to 

j Dante. ” Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Quar- 

erly  StatementNo.VI.  March  31to  June  30,1870. 
iuoudon  : Society’s  Office,  9,  Pall  Mall  East.” 
This  number  contains  various  interesting  papers, 
> especially  one  on  ‘‘Inscriptions  and  Masons’ 

. Marks,”  by  Captain  Warren.  Besides  the  State- 
1 nent  of  Progress,  there  are  also  papers  on  ” The 
.Original  Discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone,” 

; ■'  Expedition  to  the  East  of  Jordan,”  by  Captain 
iVarren,  also  bis  continued  Letters,  and  various 
)tLere,  besides  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

)f  May  16tb. ‘‘A  Handy  Book  of  the  New 

'-*aw  of  Bankruptcy,  and  Private  Arrangements 


with  Creditors.  By  W.  A.  Oliver,  Solicitor. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.”  This  is  another 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  debtors,  creditors, 
and  trustees  of  bankrupt  estates.  In  an  Appen- 
dix are  the  new  Acts  themselves,  with  rules  and 
forms. 


^isnllaiwa. 

Jacob's  Patent  Sewer  Ventilator. — Mr. 

Arthur  Jacob,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.B.,  and  engineer  to 
the  Bombay  Local  Board,  hag  lately  introduced 
a new  street-ventilator.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  a somewhat  similar  contrivance  by  him.  The 
essential  parts  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  illus- 
trated  in  the  Engineer,  are,  first,  the  outer 
frame,  which  is  bedded  on  a piece  of  good 
landing,  or  even  on  the  brickwork  of  the  man- 
hole, or  inspection  shaft.  This  frame  has  a 
circular  opening  in  the  centre  to  receive  a per- 
forated double  cylinder  of  galvanised  iron  or 
zinc  for  holding  the  disinfecting  material,  which 
may  be  either  charcoal,  carbide  of  iron,  or  car- 
bolate  of  lime.  Within  this  cylinder  is  fixed 
another  of  abont  a third  of  the  diameter,  and 
both  are  perforated  for  so  much  of  the  length  as 
remains  suspended  below  the  casting.  Both 
cylinders  are  closed  at  bottom.  The  outer 
cylinder  is  furnished  with  a collar,  on  which  it 
bears,  and  underneath,  between  the  collar  and 
the  casting,  there  is  a washer  of  india-rubber,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  otherwise  than 
through  the  deodorising  material  when  the 
cylinder  is  placed  in  its  position.  The  cap  is 
dropped  into  its  place,  and  effectually  prevents 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  from  becoming 
damp  or  damaged  by  rain.  The  principle  of  the 
apparatus  is  simple.  The  foul  air  passes  throngh 
the  perforations  of  the  outer  cylinder,  then 
through  the  detergent  material,  and  so  reaches 
the  inside  of  the  smaller  cylinder,  through  the 
top  of  which  the  purified  air  escapes,  and,  passing 
through  the  openings  between  the  cap  and  the 
frame,  reaches  the  surface  of  the  street.  There 
is  a syphon  outlet  at  each  corner  of  the  outer 
casting  for  allowing  the  escape  of  rain. 

The  Tooting-  Common  Case. — The  Com- 
mons Preservation  Society  and  its  clients  have 
had  another  triumph.  The  Tooting-Graveuey 
case  has  been  settled  in  their  favour,  and  the  lord 
of  the  manor  restrained  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  condemned  in  costs.  A City 
gentleman  bought  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Tooting-Graveney,  an  open  space 
between  Tooting  and  Streatham,  for  3,0001. 
Those  dwelling  near  did  not  compete  with  him, 
because  they  understood  th^t  the  object  of  the 
new  purchaser  was  to  improve  the  common  for 
the  public  good.  A stiff  fencirg,  however,  was 
soon  put  round  what  had  been  an  open  space, 
and  the  rumour  went  round  that  it  was  to  be 
treated  arbitrarily  as  freehold  and  sold  or  let  for 
building.  The  public  spirit  of  the  neighbour- 
hood was  roused.  The  fencing  was  removed. 
Actions  and  counter-actions  were  brought.  In 
1868  a bill  was  filed  by  Mr.  Betts,  for  himself 
and  other  people  having  common-rights  in 
Tooting-Graveney;  and  the  decree  just  pro- 
nounced by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  grants  them 
all  they  ask.  An  injunction  is  granted  against 
the  lord  of  the  manor  which  will  prevent  bis 
enclosing  ; while  the  rights  of  the  commoners  to 
pasture,  to  cut  furze  and  bushes,  and  to  dig 
gravel  in  moderation,  are  all  affirmed.  Such 
results  will  gradually  put  an  end  to  illegal 
encroachments  by  lords  of  manors. 

Feasts. — We  cannot  pretend  to  mention  all 
snob  events,  now  so  common.  On  Saturday  last 
the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Thorn  & Co.,  the  well- 
known  contractors  for  new  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
went  to  Rosherville  Gardens,  by  Citizen  M boat. 
Nearly  280  partook  of  dinner.  Amongst  the 
subscribers  to  the  ‘‘bean-feast”  was  Lady 
Marian  Alford,  20i.  Each  man  received  from  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  a dividend  of  threo 

shillings. The  workmen  employed  upon  the 

extensive  alterations  and  additions  at  St.  Audries, 
the  seat  of  Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  bart.,  were  invited 
by  their  employer,  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  of  Taunton, 
to'a  day’s  exenrsion  to  Minehead,  on  Tuesday, 
the  19tih  inst.,  to  which  pleasant  watering-place 
they  were  conveyed  in  breaks  and  omnibuses. 
After  strolling  along  the  beach  for  some  time, 
the  men,  together  with  a few  friends  connected 
with  the  works  and  estate,  sat  down  to  a 
substantial  dinner,  provided  by  Messrs.  Fry 
& Langdon,  of  Williton.  Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  ooonpied  the  chair. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  Le  Breton  said  it 
would  be  a great  public  convenience  if  tramways 
could  be  laid  down  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. 
He  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  not 
promote  public  convenience  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  carriageway  to  tramway,  and  whe- 
ther such  an  appropriation  might  not  be  so 
carried  out  as  to  be  the  means  of  considerably 
relieving  the  parishes  from  the  charges  annually 
required  to  maintain,  cleanse,  and  light  the 
carriage  and  foot  ways  of  the  embankment.  The 
motion  was  carried.  It  was  resolved  that 
immediately  after  the  Slst  inst.  notice  be  given 
to  the  Metropolis  Sewage  and  Essex  Reclama- 
tion Company  that  the  25,000[.  deposited  with 
the  board  are  absolutely  forfeited.  Mr.  Runtz 
said  the  company  bad  failed  to  carry  out  the 
undertaking,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  others 
utilising  the  sewage.  Mr.  Shaw  urged  that 
other  steps  be  taken  against  the  company.  The 
chairman  said  other  proceediugs  would  be  taken, 
but  to  declare  the  deposit  forfeited  was  the  first 
step. 

Anticipated  Destruction  of  tbe  Cbeese« 
wring. — Attention  has  been  drawn  more  than 
once  to  the  perilous  situation  of  that  remarkable 
pile  of  rocks,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  tbe  town 
of  Liskeard,  in  Cornwall,  and  known  as  the  Wring- 
cheese  or  Cheesewring.  Of  late  years  this  bill 
has  been  so  extensively  quarried  for  granite  that 
the  workmen  are  now  within  a few  paces  of  the 
Cheesewring  itself.  When  a lease  of  the  ground 
was  first  granted,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  stone 
should  be  removed  within  a certain  distance  of 
this  well-known  landmark,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  its  being  destroyed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  boundaries  of  the  quarry  have  been  so 
extended  that  powerful  blasting  operations  are 
continually  being  carried  on  within  a short 
distance  of  it,  not  without  very  great  risk  to  the 
whole  structure.  In  fact,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
destroyed,  unless  a vigorous  aud  powerful 
attempt  be  made  to  save  it. 

Sheffield  Architectural  aud  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — The  last  of  the  monthly  ex- 
cursions of  the  members  of  this  society  was  to 
Adel  Church  and  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds. 
A party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  left  Sheffield  by 
the  Midland  Railway,  and  arrived  in  Leeds  about; 
noon.  A carriage  awaited  them  at  the  Leeds 
Station,  in  which  they  drove  oti' to  Adel,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  George  Lewth- 
waite,  and  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon; 
after  which  they  went  to  examine  the  old 
church,  conducted  by  him,  and  he  gave  a clear 
account  of  the  history  and  architecture  of  the 
whole  building.  Time  pressed  for  tbe  party  to 
go  on  to  Kirkstall.  They  arrived  at  tbe  old 
abbey  about  five  o’clock,  and,  after  a short  paper 
read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Staoye,  they  examined  the 
ruins.  Returning  to  Leeds  to  tee,  the  party  got 
home  to  Sheffield  by  the_traiu,  arriving  a little 
before  ten  o’clock. 

Girls’  Industrial  Home,  Baling. — The 

efforts  which  the  committee  of  the  Refuge  for 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children  have  for  some 
time  been  making  to  provide  increased  accom- 
modation for  destitute  orphan  and  friendless 
girls  were  on  Saturday  crowned  with  success, 
by  the  opening  of  two  new  wings  which  have 
been  added  to  the  home  at  Ealing,  by  means  of 
which  fifty  additional  girls  can  be  admitted. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided  at  the  inau- 
gural ceremony.  The  object  of  these  homes  is 
not  the  reformation  of  criminal  or  vicious 
children,  but  to  rescue  those  who  are  exposed  to 
temptations.  An  anonymous  donor  gave  1,OOOJ. 
towards  the  buildiug  fund,  but  abont  1,3001.  are 
still  required.  The  operations  of  the  Ealing 
Home  have  been  carried  on  since  May,  1867. 
At  present  there  are  sixty  inmates,  a number 
which  now  will  speedily  be  increased  to  upwards 
of  100. 

Coverumont  and  Inventors. — The  Society 
of  Arts  have  appointed  a committee  to  report 
whether  there  is  good  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  reasonable  dissatisfaction  exists  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  inventions  are  ex- 
amined and  dealt  with  by  the  Government;  and,  if 
such  be  the  case,  whether  any  practical  remedy 
can  be  suggested.  They  have  sent  out  a number 
of  questions,  prepared  by  the  committee,  and  ad- 
dressed to  those  inventors  and  others  who  may 
popsess  information  and  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  they  ask  for  their  return  by 
November  1. 
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Tbe  I^ew  Xiocks  ana  Weirs  on  the 
Severn. — These  works  are  making  progress. 
The7  are  being  carried  oat  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams,  the  resident  engineer,  a son  of  the 
engineer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams,  who  designed  the 
works.  No  contractor  would  undertake  them, 
the  cost  being  limited  to  20,000?.  All  tbe 
stone,  nearly  all  the  blue  bricks,  aud  many  of 
the  red  bricks  are  already  on  the  ground  j tbe 
other  material  needed  is  at  hand  j the  men  are 
at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night  on  every  day  of  the  week  save  Saturday} 
and  there  is  not  mnch  donbt,  it  is  said,  that 
sufficient  progress  will  have  been  made  by 
November  to  allow  the  traffic  to  pass,  though 
the  other  work  then  remaining  will  occupy  a 
considerable  time.  The  engineer  is  confident 
that  the  work  will  be  finished  within  the  original 
low  estimate. 


Tbe  Governtnent  Palace,  lilma — Ac- 
cording to  Nature,  the  old  Palace  of  Government 
at  Lima,  in  Peru,  is  condemned,  and  a new  one, 
which  is  to  be  a stone  palace  from  the  designs 
of  M.  Zoiles,  architect  and  engineer,  is  to  be 
bnilt.  In  preparation,  the  Ministerial  depart- 
ments have  been  removed  from  the  old  bnilding. 


For  proposed  works  at  Toobridge  Chapel,  Eustoa»| 
road.  Mr.  G.  Judge,  jun.,  architect,  ynantities  by  , 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Son  : — 

Cave £1,064  2 0 

Conder 968  0 0 

Alford 081  0 0 

Roberts  630  0 0 

Hebb  618  0 0 


TENDEKS. 


For  painting,  4c.,  at  Christ’s  Hospital : 

Hayward  4 Son  i 

Pritchard  

Patman  & Co 

Shaw  

Richardson  

Morby 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  (accepted) 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Borough-road  Chapel, 
Lambeth.  Mr.  A.  Bridgman,  architect: — 

Palmer  4 Sou  £1,684  0 0 

Nightingale  1,395  0 0 

Pavitt  1,135  0 0 

HoBce  4 Son  (accepted)  998  0 0 


For  Croxlev  Chnrcb.  Eichmansworlh.  Mr.  John  ;] 
Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thacker  ; — , 

Gibson,  Brothers £2,996  0 0 , 

Chappell 2.953  0 ti 

Woocl  2,900  0 0 ! 

2,863  ■ ■ 


hiightingale 


Monument  to  Kepler. — The  monument  to 
Kepler  at  Weildiestadt,  in  Wortembnrg,  has 
been  inaugarated,  says  Nature.  The  statne  is  of 
bronze,  10  ft.  high,  in  a sitting  posture,  his  left 
hand  supported  on  a celestial  globe.  The  fonr 
comers  of  the  pedestal  are  adorned  with  statues, 
5 ft.  in  height,  representing  M.  Mastling,  who 
taught  Kepler  mathematics,  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahti,  and  Jobst  Byrg,  the  mechanician.  On 
each  side  of  the  pedestal  are  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting different  circumstances  in  his  life.  The 
monnment  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Kreling, 
director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Nurem- 
berg 5 the  statnes  and  bas-reliefs  were  oast  and 
chiselled  in  the  workshops  of  MM.  Lenz  & Ilerold, 
in  the  same  town;  the  pedestal,  of  red  sand- 
stone, from  a qnarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weildiestadt,  was  conatrncted  by  the  architect, 
Egle,  of  Stnttgart. 

The  £egal  Status  of  Bulldlug  Societies. 

A deputation,  representing,  110,900  members  of 
building  societies,  having  an  aggregate  capital 
of  5,000,0001.,  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  country,  waited  on  Mr. 
Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  the  desirableness  of  passing  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which  proposes  to 
deal  with  their  sooieties  this  Bession.  It  was 
pointed  ont  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  Mr. 
T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  that  under  tbe  law,  as  it  at 
present  existed,  building  societies  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  being  classed  together,  under 
the  jarisdiotion  of  the  registrar,  with  co-opera- 
tive, friendly,  and  other  eocieties,  with  which 
they  had  no  connexion. 

School  of  Art,  Winchester. — A further 
advance  has  been  made  towards  establishing 
this  very  desirable  addition  to  the  educational 
appliances  already  existing  in  Winchester.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  at  the  house  of 
the  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridding,  on  Thurs- 
day, it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  taking 
premises  in  the  square,  but  to  accept  tbe  accom- 
modation offered  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Wolvesey, 
at  a rent  of  201.  for  one  year,  exclusive  of  fire 
and  gas.  Mr.  Clarke,  n gentleman,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a large  school  in  London,  was  engaged 
as  master  of  the  Winchester  school. 


For  house  sud  schools,  Beigate. 
architect : — 

Cook 

Wright,  Brothers 

Nightingale,  Brothers 

Brown  

Willcoeks 


Mr.  John  Lees, 


£3,230  0 
3,160  0 
2,834  0 
2,700  0 
2,450  0 


Wall  4 Hook 

G.  4 J.  Waterman  . 
Diment  

Coney  4 Mann 

Hookham  

Bowler 

Hollond  

Clarke 


2.830  0 0 


2,849  0 0 


For  palling  down  and  rebuilding  St.  James'a  Tower, 
Taunton.  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer,  architect;— 

Manning  4 Patch £4,640  0 0 

Pollard  4,323  0 0 

Davis  4,282  0 0 

Spiller  (accepted)  3,070  0 0 


For  building  a lodge  to  Henlade  House,  near  Taunton, 
for  Mr.  J.  E.  Anderdon.  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer,  archi- 
tect:— 

PoUsrd  £640  0 0 

Shewbrooks  466  0 0 

Davis  (accepted) 450  0 0 


For  altering  and  enlarging  the  Taunton  and  Somerset 
Hospital.  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer,  architect:— 

Pollard £2,748  0 0 

Diuliam  4 Manning 2,313  1 6 

Bpiller  2,183  0 0 

Finch  4 Hawkins 2,104  0 0 

Fox  2,095  0 0 

Giles 1,922  17  6 

Moss  4 Tandel! 1,735  12  0 

Shewbrooks  (accepted)  1,670  0 0 

Aplin  1,493  13  0 

,,  (amenueu  leuuer^  1,543  12  0 


r of 


Tbe  Xtowland  Hill  Statue. — The  statue  of 
Rowland  Hill,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Peter  Hollins,  is,  by  the  consent  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Exchange  Committee,  to  be  placed 
in  tbe  bay  of  the  Exchange  Building,  until  the 
newpos'-office  is  completed.  The  statne  is  of 
a marble  which  will  not  bear  exposure  to 
the  open  air.  It  stands  10  ft.  9 in.  in  height, 
including  pedestal,  upon  which  there  is  a baa- 
relief  of  a sick  girl  in  bed,  receiving  a letter 
from  a postman. 


For  a pa' 
to  be  erected 
4 Watts: — 

Tilley  

Easton,  Brothers. 
Ronald  


detached  villa  residences  proposed 
Wandsworth  Common,  for  Messrs.  Lamer 


For  alterations 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect 

Green  4 King  

Phillips  4 Baker 

Manley  4 Rogers 

Bird 

Smith  

Howard  

Crabbe  4 Vaughan  too  late) 


pairs  St  Greville  House,  Kilburn,^ . 


69J  0 0 


Kiugaland.rnad,  for 
T.  Joseph  Tanner, 


For  alterations  and  additions, 

Messrs.  Puckridgo  4 Nephew, 
architect : — 

Larke  £1,234  0 0 

Crabbe  4 Vaughan 1,175  0 0 

Marr 1,12'  0 0 

Greenwood  4 Sons  LI  5 0 0 

Ealon  4 Chapman  1,076  0 0 

Turner  4 Sons  (accepted) 1,049  0 0 


For  now  granary  and  for  alterations  to  Sunderlaad  . 
Wharf,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  T.  Richards,  Mr.  George  • 
Elkington,  architect : — 

Wells  £2,574  0 0 

Tarrant  2,510  0 0 

Thomson  2,470  0 0 

Little  2,371  0 0 

Conder 2,189  0 0 

Shepherd  (accepted)  2,084  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  three  houses  in  Park-road  North, 
Acton,  W.,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Mr,  Edward  Monson,  { 


669  0 0 


For  new  cootbonse,  bakehouse,  4o.,  Maidstone  Prisons. 
Mr.  Martin  Bultner,  County  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
George  Ruck : — 

Dowel,  Dover,  4 Co,  £1,933  0 0 

Vaughan 1,680  0 0 

Avard  4 Abnetl  1,690  0 0 

Bridge 1,687  0 0 

Clements  4 Wallis  1,560  0 0 

Ansconib  (accepted)  1,510  0 0 


For  Police  Station,  Canterbury,  Kent  County  Con- 
stabulary. Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  County  Surveyor.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  George  Ruck: — 
lOeniie,  Brothers  


Kicliardsun'.. 

Qaekin  4 Godden 

Judges 

Shrubsole  

Bollitt  

Wilson 

Naylar  

Adcock  4 Rees 

Epps 

Cozen»,  Brothers 

Malihews  (accepted) 


..£2,490  0 0 
..  2,484  0 0 
..  2,-180  0 0 
..  2,470  0 0 
..  2,418  0 0 
..  2,4-15  0 0 
..  2,429  0 0 
, 2,390  0 0 
..  2,385  0 0 
. 2,35-1  10  0 
. 2,349  0 0 
. 2,160  0 0 


The  late  Mr.  B.  Baylls,  C.B. — We  mention 
with  regret  tbe  une.vpected  death  of  this  gentle- 
man, in  hie  58th  year,  on  tbe  23rd  inst.  He  bad 
been  slightly  unwell,  but  had  recovered,  when  an 
attack  of  heart  disease  snddenly  carried  him  off. 
Mr.  Baylis  had  travelled  considerably  in  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  hia  profession.  His  commnnica- 
tiona  to  na  from  Central  America,  the  West 
Indiea,  and  other  parts,  will  be  remembered  by 
some  of  onr  readers.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
large  family  to  lament  his  lose. 

A Bridge  on  Fire. — The  high  level  bridge  at 
Newcastle  baa  had  a narrow  eacape  from  destruc- 
tion. The  roadway  for  vehicles  having  been  under 
repair,  an  apparatus  for  boiling  pitch  had  been  left 
standing  on  it,  when  the  woodwork  in  the  vicinity 
took  fire.  The  risk  of  its  spreading  was  at 
one  moment  imminent ; bat  owing  to  the  prompt 
arrival  of  the  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  the 
danger  was  averted. 


For  addition  to  Siitiugbourne  Police  Station.  Mr. 
Martin  Bulmer,  County  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr- 
George  Ruck 

lozer  £520  0 0 

Dowel,  Dover,  & Co 606  0 0 

Sollitt 470  0 0 

Epps  419  10  0 

Shrubsole  (accepted) 419  0 0 


For  three  houses  and  shops  at  Deptford.  Mr.  North- 
croft,  arcbiiect:— 

Dove,  Brothers £2,226  0 0 

Shepherd  2,160  0 0 

Winship  . 1,940  0 0 

Scott 1,889  0 0 

Nutt 1,850  0 0 


, architect 

Rhodes  4 Roberta  .. 

Nightingale  

HautiD 

Heaver  4 Coates 

Hoare  4 Cleland 

Stocks  4 Tidey 

Hurst 

Whiting 

Holding  4 Dickens ., 

Bowler 

J.  4 R.  Svhittaker  .. 

Fanthorpe  

Scarlett  4 Elmer 

Warr  


Arrived  too  tale, 
Harrison  4 Son  , 


Taylor  & Son 42  ) 13  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


cemeut  w 


portUolu-s  of  tbe  maouraclure  ot  P.rU.iii4 
In  the  Builder  Dotloug  ego). — Ur.  R.— Uesm. 
C.-J.  T.-B.  N.-J.  & B001.-0.  K.  J.*W.  8.-U.  t*.  S.-Q.  A.- 
T.  N.-J.  B.-R  C,— P.  S 0.-J.  C.  G.-F.  W.-8Ir  T.  li.--.  W.- 
W.  D.  B.— T.  * B.-P.-C.  8.-J.  Q.-C.  Q.-E.  G.-M.  U.— C-G.  W.- 
P.  F.-A  CI01I.-W.  D.  D.-D.  N.-H.  H.-A,  M. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bootee  and  giving 
addceeeee. 

All  etatementa  of  facte,  lUte  of  Tenden,  &c  , muet  be  M.'C'>rapanIe5 
b;  tbe  name  and  addttes  of  tbe  eebdci,  not  necc»a»nl7  for 
publication. 

KciTB.~Tbe  reepoDtlblllty  of  elgoed  aiticlei,  and  papere  read  at 
public  mretinga,  reals,  of  conrae,  with  the  aaitaon. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


For  the  erection  of  houses  and  shops  at  Wandsworth, 
for  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  J.  Gibaon,  Architect.  Quantities 

Smith  (accepted) £3.98-1  0 0 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  to  AdveHise^ 
ments,  and  sh-ongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

NOTICE, — All  Communications  respect^ 
tnj  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  PubUsher  of  the  Builder,’^ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher" 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  GrilBn  public  house, 
for  Mr.  Rowel],  4 and  5,  Liquorpond-street : — 

Bridgman  4 Co £727  0 0 

Turner  4 Son  690  0 0 

Wearman  689  0 0 

Langmead  4 Way  678  0 0 


For  pitch  pine  seals  for  the  West  London  Synagogue. 
Messrs.  Davis  4 Emmanuel,  architects  ; — 

Myers  4 Sons  £3,450  0 0 

Hunter  2,097  0 0 

Lascelies 1,560  0 0 


rjowNS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SEWAGE 


DRAINAGE  and 

UTILIZATION  COMPANY. 

Chaibuav— Sir  William  Wl.rmaa,  Bart.  E.C  D. 

AensQ  Knolneeb — Mr.  Bailey  D.nU'n,  Wbil«hall-pl»ee. 

Thie  Company  preparea  pUu»,  .peclflcBlIone.  Sc.  aud  reporta  on 
plana  alnady  prepared  ; eoppliaa  the  fund*  neceas-ry  for  the 
lion  of  Ibe  woik»,  and  if  required,  undertake,  ihe  eiecutloa  of  eu^ 
work.,  The  Cimpany  alio  uiiderlakea  to  purchase  land,  for  ine 
reception  of  sewage.— ParUcnlaia  olitalmd  of  Metare.  Bailey  Heuton. 
Sou.  A Notlb,  Whitehall-place ; or  ot  Mr.  HENKY  DULLBY 
COOFEB  Secretary,  No.  41,  ParllAment-atreet,  S.W. 
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COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S, 

IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  PLANS  OF  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 


A MEETING  was  held  afc  the  Mansion  House  on  July  13,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  an  incumbent  duty  to  complete  this 
lijreat  Protestant  Cathedral.  As  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  left  to  the  Cathedral  only  a bare  sufficiency  for  carrying  on  its  Services,  the 
;)nly  way  by  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  Voluntary  Subscriptions. 

The  sum  of  27.000Z.  and  upwards  has  already  been  promised,  the  principal  Contributors  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  but  the 
iCommittee  feel  it  their  duty  to  say  that  this  amount  represents  but  a small  portion  of  the  Sum  required  to  render  the  Cathedral  of  our  Metropolis 
'(worthy  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Keformed  Religion.  They  trust  that  Englishmen,  whether  living  in  London  or  the  Country,  in  England  or  Abroad, 
|iWiIl  feel  a pride  in  helping  this  important  work  to  a triumphant  conclosion,  and  that  they  will  contribute  according  to  their  means,  whether  they 
36  large  or  small.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  Secretary,  W.  CALVERT  SHONE,  Esq.  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s,  will  gladly  receive 
.Contributions. 


['The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
llCanon  Melvill 
iCanon  Gregory 
[Canon  Liddon 
tThe  Bank  of  England 
nrho  Lord  Mayor 
Grocers’  Company  ... 

Octavius  Coope,  Eeq. 

Leaf  & Sons 
Antony  Gibbs  & Co. 

'Alfred  Gurney,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Gibbs) 

Antony  Gibbs,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Gibbs) 

Offertory,  St.  Paul’s  (Lay  Helpers),  May  30 
Charles  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P. 

•Rev.  Charlton  Lane  (in  two  years) 

Sir  James  Tyler 
Longmans  & Co. 

John  Walter,  Esq.  M.P. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  & Son  ... 

SV.  H.  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 

John  Murray,  Eeq.  ... 

Rev.  T.  Randolph  Prebendary 
(Rev.  W.  Scott 

■Rev.  J.  V.  Povah,  Minor  Canon 
Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  Minor  Canon 
George  Richmond,  Esq.  R. A.  ... 

Wynn  Ellis,  Esq. 

Joshua  W.  Butterworth,  Esq.  F.S.A.  ... 

Dent,  Allcroft,  & Co. 

Messrs.  Hoare,  by  Mr.  Buttorworth 
•.light  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  ... 

IBiehop  of  London  ... 

Bishop  Sumner 

Messrs.  Giyn,  Mills,  & Co.  (conditional  on  £100,000  being 
■ raised  by  December  31,  1870) 
jir  William  Tite,  M.P. 

[l?.  C.  Penrose,  Esq.  M.A.  (Surveyor  to  the  Fabric) 

[lev.  Arthur  Martincau,  Prebendary 
•lev.  J.  W.  Bellamy,  Prebendary 
iMeasrs.  Few  & Co.  ... 

• klercere’ Company  ... 

f,!3.  Howley  Palmer,  Esq. 

hkleaars.  Twining,  by  Mr.  Butterworth  ... 

tOharles  Morrison,  Esq. 

lOharles  Henfrey,  Esq. 

iCbe  Lord  Chancellor 

I Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart. 

K.  W.  Thrupp,  Esq.  ... 
fAev.  R,  G.  Baker,  Prebendary 
iPhilip  Cazenove,  Eeq. 
liord  E'-'ersley 
Marquis  of  Exeter  ... 

Messrs.  Copestake,  Moore,  & Co. 

George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.  R.  A. 
jord  Overstone 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.  M.P. 

3.  P.  Gates,  Esq.  by  the  Dean 
Earl  Russell 

lev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Minor  Canon,  for  Church  Plate 
Miss  Burdett  Contta  (in  three  years)  ... 

P.  E.  Flower,  Esq.  ... 
f.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Edward  Bilke,  Esq. 

■ohn  Bilke,  Esq. 

fhomas  Hall,  Esq.  Chapter  House 
Messrs.  Gosling,  by  Mr.  Butterworth  ... 

Messrs.  Child,  by  Mr.  Butterworth 
iEdmund  Hodgson,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Butterworth 
. Jr.  Alderman  Stone 

Ilhristopher  Hodgson,  Esq.  ... 

'Ohn  Liddon,  Esq.  ... 
iMessrs.  Coutts 
iJeasrs.  Clowes  & Sons 
.lir  Dudley  C.  Marjoribanks,  Bart. 


£. 

B. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

500 

0 

0 

Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  R.A. 

21 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.  M.P.  per  Rev.  J.  V.  Povah  ... 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

J.  B.  Lee,  Esq. 

50 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Daniel  Taylor  & Sons 

100 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Spottiswoodo  & Co.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.  M.P. 

5 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Thomas  Brassey,  Esq. 

250 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Henry  Tritton,  Esq. 

500 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Byre  & Spottiswoodo... 

250 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Dickinson  ... 

150 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Right  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy  ... 

200 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

R.  S.  Manse],  Esq.  by  the  Dean 

100 

0 

0 

G 

0 

10 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox 

25 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Baring  Brothers 

1,000 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

105 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Smith  & Co.  Watling-street 

52 

10 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Leonard  Burrows,  Esq.  Rugby 

25 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

W.  Liddiard,  E.*q.  by  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  Prebendary 

5 

5 

0 

250 

0 

0 

John  Curtis,  Esq.  by  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie,  Prebendary 

10 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

W.  Jones  Loyd,  E^q. 

100 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

Sam.  W.  Cawston,  Esq. 

60 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

John  Gough  Nichols,  Esq.  F.S. A. 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  James  Fraser  ... 

5 

5 

0 

100 

0 

0 

J.  H.  Morley,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Collected  at  Mansion  House  ... 

3 

10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

Peter  Reid,  Esq. 

52 

10 

0 

250 

0 

0 

J.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.  ... 

3 

3 

0 

150 

0 

0 

J.  S.  B.  ... 

21 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Sampson  Low  & Co. 

5 

5 

0 

500 

0 

0 

George  T.  Clark,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

C. 

1 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

R.  B.  Litchfield,  E-q. 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Richd,  Clay,  Esq.  per  Rev.  W.  Scott  ... 

60 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Clay,  Suns,  & Taylor,  per  ditto 

50 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  Moorbouse  ... 

10 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

George  Fournier,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Marquis  of  Westminster 

500 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  A.  Belli,  Precentor  ... 

350 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

W.  Cunliffe  Brooks,  Esq.  M.P. 

100 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Spalding  & Hodge,  per  Mr.  Murray 

100 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

J.  P.  Heywood,  Esq.  per  Mr.  G.  Richmond 

500 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Lord  John  Manners... 

10 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

Delta 

25 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

William  Prowse,  Esq.  per  Mr.  Penrose 

50 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

Messrs.  Powell,  Thompson,  & Groom  ... 

21 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Thos.  Combo,  Esq.  ... 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

W.  B.  Simonds,  Efq.  M.P. 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Elias  Davis,  Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

B.  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.  ...  ... 

100 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

John  Pender,  E-q.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe,  Prebendary 

25 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.  ... 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Rev.  Danl.  Moore 

10 

10 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Wm.  Gladstone,  Esq. 

21 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

H.  R.  Fresbfield,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

Rev.  G.  Ayliffo  Poole 

5 

0 

0 

30J 

0 

0 

A.  Teetgen,  Esq.  per  Barclay  & Co. 

5 

5 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Chas.  Baring  Young,  Esq.  per  Williams,  Deacon,  & Co.  ... 

500 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

F.  Chatfield,  Esq.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

C.  H.  Bousfield,  Esq.  a Painted  Window. 

150 

0 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Dyne,  Prebendary  ... 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Prebendary 

52 

10 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Sir  Curtis  Lampton,  Bart. 

100 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

George  Lyall,  Esq.  ... 

50 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Rev.  Edwd.  Swann  ... 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.  per  J.  W.  Butterworth,  Esq. 

2L 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  Moorbouse  ... 

10 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  Prebendary 

21 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Hod.  Dudley  Forfcescue,  M.P. 

25 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Sir  Samuel  Scott  & Co. 

315 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  F.  G.  Blomfiold,  Prebendary 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

W.  Rivington,  Esq.  per  Joshua  W.  Butterworth,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

E.  Mastermau,  Esq. 

10 

10 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  Prebendary 

5 

5 

0 

315 

0 

0 

! Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  account  of  J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.  and  P.  Cazenove,  Esq  Treasarora  to  the  Fund;  to 
Uarclay,  Bevan,  & Co.  5 Barnetts,  Hoare,  & Co. ; Glyn,  Mills,  & Co.;  Prescott,  Grote,  & Co.;  Robarts,  Lubbock,  & Co.;  Smith,  Payne,  & Co.; 
; Williams,  Deacon,  & Co. ; Messrs.  Hoare ; Messrs.  Goslings  & Sharpe ; Messrs,  Coutts ; Messrs.  Drummond ; Sir  Samuel  Scott  & Co. ; also  to  the 
r lonorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  W.  Scott  and  F.  C.  Penrose,  Esq.  at  the  Chapter  House  ; and  to  W.  Calvert  Shone,  Esq.  Secretary,  at  the  Chapter  House, 
It.  Paul  a Churchyard;  also  to  Messrs.  Parsons,  Thomson,  & Co,  Old  Bank,  Oxford;  and  Messrs.  Mortlock  & Co.  Cambridge. 
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F BENCH  OEN AMENT  AL  IRON  WORK 

Either  PLAIN,  or  BRONZED  in  the  Highest 
Style  of  Art,  consisting  of : 


TO  BRICKLAYERS.  V”  nirrmr-r  o 

WANTED,  a thoroughly  experienced  ANTED,  by  a good  SMITH,  &c.  a 

WORKMAN  la  All  the  br.«ehe«%f  the  lr.d-.  Every  pro  VV  StrUATION.  ThorooBhly  andet.t.nd.  blA  trAde  Three 
. . - u..  nvm«nf  Afl  1 aaH  t R C*  tlATld.  Of  flobdr  ADfl  »teAdy 


TO  BUILDERS. 


Lamp  Colnmns,  Dwarf  Gas  Pillars,  Candelabra,  Gas 
Brackets,  I«inps,  Lanterns,  Ac. 

Public  Fountains,  Garden  Fountains,  Drinking  Foun- 
tains, Cascades,  4o.,  varying  in  Price  from  6Z.  to  5,0001. 

Entrance  Gates,  Railings,  Palisadine,  Park  Fencing, 
Balcony  Panels,  Staircase,  Balusters,  Newels,  Verandahs, 
Finials,  Cresting,  Stable  Fittings,  Ac. 

Statues,  Vases,  Animals,  Garden  Chairs,  Garden  Tables 
Flower  Baskets,  Ac. 


Lower* roivd,  Rotherhlthe. 


'.  SimklQs,  News  Ageut 


.t  iut  employment  i 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ABCHITEfTS. 


AlAOcli^aivi. 

TTTANTED,  by  a competent  MACHINE 

VV  WORKBR,  Ihe  CHAEQE  of  MACHINERY,  or  to  Work 


wanted,  a JOB  of  PLASTERING,  by 

VV  » Yoong  Man,  jutteorapleling  a Urge  5ob.  Labour  only,  or 


employer. — Addreea, 


TURNER  & ALLEN 

have  now,  in  oddilim  to  their  otcn,  the  Pattern  Books  and 
Supplementary  Catalogues  of  Messrs.  Barbezat  A Co.,  of 
Paris,  which  they  are  supplying  in  one  complete  volume, 
coDtaining  several  thonsand  very  choice 
DESIGNS  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON  WORK,  at  258.  each. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  amount, 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

IRON  MERCHANTS  & MANUFACTURERS, 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.O. 


Moulding  Machlnee,  or  Qeueral  Jol'te 
I'ountey.  Firit-cl'»M  references.— Addreia,  C.  8.  13, 

, liOndou,  N. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  prloe  fis.  clotb. 

■pEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE 

L arBCIFIKR  : a Gulde_to  tbe  Pred 
kind  of  Bnlldlug  Artiflo. 
tiona  and  Agree 


Work. ' 


i»  of  lluiMiog  Condi- 
es.and  OipMaBladez. 

d by  WILLIAM  VOUNO.  Arehlteet. 

London  : LONGMANS.  ORBBN,  A CO-  Paterno»ter-row. 


with  full. 


Crown  Bto.  cloth,  gilt  side.  fla.  gilt  edg-s,  7‘j^l 

Napoleon’ BubNAPAETE  (History  of ), 

Reprinted  from  the  •■Family  Library."  with  considerable 
Additiupa. 

Undon  ; WILLIAM  TEOG,  Psncraa-lano.  Cbeapalde. 


c 


Fcap.  cloth  extra,  2 . ; free  by  po«t,  2*.  2 I. 

EUET  (THE)  STAND;  or,  Saitco 

Plnnant#  to  -nit  all  Palate*. 

The  feaat  of  reaaon  and  ih-  flow  of  aoul."— Pope. 

London  : WILLIAM  TBGO,  Pancres-lane,  Cheapside. 


T 


HE  ART- JOURNAL  for  AUGUST  (price 

2'.  Gd.)  contalna  the  following  LINK  F.NxR-AVINOS 
I.  The  L^BT  <■{  FNGLAND,  after  F.  Madox. 

IL  The  MARTYR  of  bT.  fiEBASTIAN  and  hla  COMPANIONS, 

by  Profeaaor 


III. 


Londou 


1 the  Bculptur 
relating  t'  the 


Floe 


rla,  &e. 


In  One  Vi  luine,  8to.  with  24  Plalea  of 

I i,tn»iou»  flguiea  engraved  on  ■ ^ ^ 

O R S E S and  STABLES. 

Bj  Colonel  P.  FI  fZWYGBAM,  XV.  th< 


H 


s whei 


aiy  of  all  thoee  w 


the  » 


111  be  a very  v.ilu  0 
oreea.  especially  if 


c,  Cul  .n 


lodeoJ.  . 

>Tca  little  to  be  deeiied  ; at 
kea  a p-rioi  al  interest  in  bia  stun  wm  o 
s boiiea  In  alight  alimeiita,  and  to  do  the  right  tb 
ea,  pending  Ibe  arrirat  of  a qualified  veteriuat 


d I menu 
awygr-.in'»  volui 
y genUaiuan  w 


CHdni-tf. 


I/jbdon : LONGMANS.  GREEN,  A CO.  Palernostc 


8vo,  clotb 


ta,  78.  6d. ; 
oa.  6 ; Hair* 

I'^HE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  for  the 

PF.OPLR.  eonlloued  to  the  death  of  the  Prlnea  Conaort. 

RyaMEHBKBof  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. 

Loudiii  ; WILLIaJI  TBGQ,  Pancraa-laoe.  Cbeapelde. 


gUILDERS’  ACCOUNTANT. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  WITH 
CREDITORS, 

MEETINGS  CALLED, 
STATEMENTS  OF  AFFAIRS  PREPARED. 

BOOK. 


, KEl’T,  BALANCED,  AND  AUDITED  BY 
CONTRACT. 

Mr.  E.  W.  M 0 N I N G T 0 N, 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT,  8,  OLD  JEWRY,  E.C 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  JOINERS. 

\0”  WANTS  a SITUATION  as  IM- 

_ PBOVBR  in  JOINERY.  In  or  near  London. 

TRY  Z.  71,  New-toail,  Grieerond. 


PPRENTICE.— WANTED  to  APPREN- 


appf 

±\.  HCI 


Yonth  (lud. 

'ledge  of  the  buiiuing  ira<n  woum  oo 
try  ; tbe  latier  ptefeired,— Aiidreae,  atallug  pi 
0 J.  B.  196,  Quern'a  road.  Bay.water,  W. 


a CARPENTBR  ai  d JOINER'S, 


w 


TO  BRICKMaKER.". 


-dertianda  Hoirmao's  Kiln  and 
Aleo  BURNERS.  BBTTSnS,  WHEELKrS,  Ac- 
CLAhKbON  & CO.  Patent  Brlokwotke,  Ulceiler. 


^^TANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a JUNIOR 

V V CLERK  who  can  Trace  and  Copy  Drawing-,  Square  Dlmen* 


.*iid  Make  Abatra 

eiaiii  g ase,  where  laat  engaged,  and  ae 
•■Tho  Builder." 


TO  BLTLDBaS  J 


YXr anted,  employment,  by  a ti-andy, 

\ V steady  Man.  understanding  tbe  PAI,NT INO  and  GLAZING. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Sc. 


■\17ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  permsueut  SITUATION  or  JOB.— Address,  TTO,  Office  of 


TO  BUILDEB8. 


"VITANTED,  by  a steady  Youug  Man,  a 

Vt  SITUATION  as  JOBBING  BRICKLAYER.  Will  up  In 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  th-TOUgh  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL  ASaidTA  NT. 
Designi  In  Gothic  and  lullao  : ha*  a thorough  knowledge  of  con- 
atruc'i'ju,  lorreylng,  and  levelling  ; la  practically  acjuaiulad  with 
drainage  and  sanitary  work*,  and  acinsto  ue  1 to  tne  mauagement  o f 
house  property.— Addreea,  A.  B.  31,  NlchoNa  lane,  E.C. 

TO  CARPRNTFRS  AND  BniLDER*. 

A^ANTED,  employment,  by  a Young 

V V Man  (Cirpenl.r  an-l  Joiner),  uaed  to  good  work,  Ac. 

Town  or  ceuntry.— Ad-lr.ra.  H.  J.  Bg.  Church-road.  Bittersea.  8.W. 

■tYJANTED,  Permanent  SITUATION  as 

VV  DRATIOOTSMAN.  Well  ver-ed  in  -leslgnlng.  planning, 
perapeotlve,  detail.  A x Six  years'  exnerie  oe  in  aichltecW  ofnoes  ; 
iwo  years  in  hnllder's.  Corilflcete  and  prtz'a  from  the  Science  and 
Art  1 epo'tmeut.  is  a go-xi  pe-  ina".  eml  caoahle  of  keeping 
account*.- Addtea*,  ARTHUR.  18.  Bheiburneetreet,  Blandford* 
rqnate,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

YYT ANTED,  by  the  Adrertiser,  a CON- 

VV  STANCYorJOB,  Is  a good  plumber.  aatfltUr,  fr*' lead,  or 

8i»li  gl"zi-r.  Ae«d  28.  T-wn  or  country.— Adrtrs*e,  W.  J.  7,  Kmer- 
eon-ilace,  New  Park-ttreet.  Southwark,  London. 

\17 ANTED,  by  a thoroiigbly  practical  and 

VV  energetic  Man.  an  ENGAGEMENT  at  GENERAL  FnRE- 
MAN.  Well  lip  In  setting  out  all  kind*  of  work.  taViug  .fTquati- 
'ille-,  or  tneftaiiring  up  work.  AceustoiDed  to  allbrancbe*.  Carpenter 
by  irade  Good  rcferencet.  Aged  30.— Addresa.  W,  K,  Putt  office 
Camberwell  roa-l,  3 R. 

TO  ABCHITFCrS.  RNQINEEBS,  Ac. 

YIT" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGKMENT,  by  a 

T V thoronghly  competent  CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  flfieen  year*' 
exP'  Ierce.  Well  up  In  church  work,  dettll-,  i|aaut1'ie*,  Ac.  Ni 

Oi  jeetion  to  go  abioiuL— Addreea,  MAHTEE  M-ASON,  Mr.  Beerard’s, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

YYr ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

\V  BRICKLAYER.  W.ll  up  In  jobbing  wo. k-  Wages,  7J.  per 
hour.- Addroee,  8.  M.  1,  J hn-street.  Gi'lege-plaoe,  CoeUea. 

TO  BUILDER-*.  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

YTUANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLERK.  Well  up  in  prime  cost.,  measuring,  and  all  office- 
work.  Eight  tear-' exparirlice.  Good  refrreuo-a.  To »u  or  couutrr. 
Addreis,  W.  H.  4,  WeUinglon-tonace.  Wellinglon-road,  Camber- 

TO  AUCH1TECT.4.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  by  an 

V V experienced  rRAUGUTSMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 
Town  or  country.  H'ghert  rt-ferencts -Address.  M.  O.  27,  SufTjrd - 
place  (South),  Buckliignam  Palace-’oad,  Loud  ti.  S W. 

TO  PUILDERS. 

wanted,  aSI  l'UATIONas  IMPROVER. 

\i  Carpenter  ard  J.loer.  Wages  moJsrata  — Aldreta.  B.  8. 

936,  Venxliall  Bridge-road,  8. W. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

tV  TION  as  plumber.  Could  fl- 1 up  lime  at  gasfUtlng  xlnc- 

wotk,  Ac.  Good  ref  reuce*.- Address.  B.  28,  King's  Cruss-rual. 

TO  hUfLDEBB,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

VTTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

VV  general  FOREMAN,  a RE  ENOAIJKNENT  to  Take  the 
m'ire  Charge  O' a Jub,  In  Town  or  cooutty.  Is  thoroughly  up  to  hU 

thoroughly  well  up  In  drawing*.  Ac.  Firet-rlas*  tefo*flDCcB  aud  teatl- 
luonlals.— Addrers.  No.  1(69,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  SMITHS, 

XTUANTED,  by  a first-class  Workman,  a 

VV  eiTUATION,  as  above.— Apply,  by  letter,  A.  B.  C.  Poet 

office,  Phei'hrr<1e.*a-wtllt.  City-road,  N. 

TO  ARCHlTKCrs.  &■. 

wanted,  an  immediate  RE-ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT,  bya  really  ffliclent  ASSIST  ANT.  whose  thorough 
and  varied  cxperlerce  suits  him  to  *11  cisste*  and  s'yUs  «f  architec- 
tural as*lilance.  to  desigu.  Ac.  Highest  referenie*.  Terms  very 
moderaie.— AdJreas,  W.  F.  F.  No.  44,  Siiarkenhoe-slreet,  Leicester. 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  OR  ON  AN  ESTATE. 

■VijANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  as  above, 

VV  or  .lOBBINO  HAND.  Gjod  reference-.  Age  28.  Can  Uke 
chatge  of  a Job.  Towu.  c uiilry,  or  abroai. — Adaress,  H.  C.  19, 
Weiringtou-iireet,  O.kley-square. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

■XYTANTED,  by  a respectable  Youog  Man,  a 

VV  conit-nt.  eiTUATION  ns  PAINTFR.  WRITEB.  nnd 

ORAINER-  Wiling  lo  fill  uplliue  st  g’sjlng  and  pi]>erhnualng 
Tuwn  or  cooutry.— Apply  to  Q.  E.  5a,  James-strret,  Mn'lbo.ougu- 

■\XrANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carriage- 

VV  wsy.  Kerb  setting,  or  O-anite  Dressing,  to  TAKE  by  ihe 
PIECE,  by  a Htat-class  practlc  1 M-n.  of  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence uiiuer  Dock,  BaDway.  Metropoli'an  B iards.  and  O-iverniaent 
Engine  rs.  One  tilal.— Addreu,  JAUEd  CBUTCULaY.  No.  7. 
Jatnes  p ace.  North-street.  Popla*. 

u \,\7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

>V  inaBntIdei'eOfflce,  byamartiedMao.  Age  35.  Country 

preferred —A till tfta,  A.  M.  Do.  11.  Btuuswlok-plnoe,  North  Br  ghtou. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

LYTANTED,  by  a Yoann  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  SMllU.  BELLHANOER,  ami  GAFFITTaR.— 
, Addie-B,  W.  GOUHTNEIDGE,  Leatherpead  Common,  aurrey. 

' 'XXT’ANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  by 

VV  a gooii  PLAIN  «Lil  DECORATIVE  PaPoRH ANOSK. 
UedersiHUds  disUmperiug  tlurougbly,— Address,  G.  M.  4'4.  Rath 
booE'pUce,  Oxford  street,  laOudoii,  W. 

'1  wanted,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

' V AS-'.ISTANT  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  DKAUGHTd 
If  4N.  by  a Yo.  lig  Mau,  of  five  years’  enwiioace.— Addrees,  T.  K. 
18.  Kuseell-streel.  Chester. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORP. 

YX?" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  ^ 

VV  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  will  Taka  Carcassing 
or  Joiner's  Work  by  the  Piece.  Good  testimoulal-.  wlto  roforeuco  in  ^ 
present  employer.- Address,  0.  H.  4,  Frederlck-torrso  •.  Bealrico- 
road,  Uermoudsey,  B.B. 

AYTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a thoroughly  competout  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Capable  of 

taking  tbe  entire  charge  of  the  office  or  busltiett.  Fraciicdly 
Hc-lualnUd  with  the  trade.  Unden'aUe  references  as  tocipabl'tti,*, 
utegrtty.  and  application  to  buslneas.- Addreae,  W.  B.  6,  Ufton- 
load  North,  De  Beauvoir-town. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Yir ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMEN  C.  Town  or 

VV  c-iuntry.  Good  estimator,  qua'.tUiy  taker,  and  draughlaraan  . 
Well  ui>  in  bulldero'  accouRts  aud  mauagomeut  of  workuieo. 
Twenty-five  ye»'.' expsilenos.  Six  year*  with  pr-.eut  employer.— 
Adilrets,  B.  E.  66,  Ecneat-atreet,  Regeut'a  F«ik.  N.W. 

YYrANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  GRAINRR  and  MARBLBR.  Thoroughly  under- 
dand*  bis  bueiDe’S.- Addresa,  B.  0.  7,  Mansion  Heuaa-atreet, 
Kennirigton. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YYrANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

tV  Man,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of 
PAINTER-*,  ^ood  ref-irenc*  as  to  charset-r  and  sobriety.— Address, 

Y.  Z 17,  (l.rendon-iquare,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTOP.3. 

YYTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  end  CASHIER.  Aged  24.  Right  y*  rs  with  Nat 
employees.  Fxce  lent  references.  — Address,  421,  Offirs  of  "The 
Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

YY7ANTED.  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  KNOAOEMBST  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  Clerk  of 

Wnrke.orOeueral  Foreman,  or  would  Take  Masonry  to  any  amount 
(labour  eriM.  Fi-a'-cls-a  refsrencei  as  t>  ability,  Ac-AdJresa, 

H.  M.  6.  Sutherland-road  North.  Bow.  B. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TYT" ANTED,  by  a good  general  ASSISTANT, 

VV  a RE-ENGAORMPNT.  Good refeteiice*.— Addreai,  E.  T.  -W. 
Faley-stieet,  Poitland-place,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

Y\7 ANTED,  by  a London  FOREMAN,  of 

V V Urge  experience,  aSITUATION  In  the  country  as  0 E * KRAL 
or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  lo  Take  Charge  of  a J 'b.  Rrfsreuce  to  last 
employer. —Address,  719,  Office  of  " Tho  Builder.” 

TOBDILDBR4  AND  OTHF.RS. 

TYT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAOEMEST.  la  thoroughly  acquainted  wi'h  the  rouMne  ; 

cm  measure  up  work,  eetituate.  Ac.  Is  thoroughly  comoe'siut  t> 
urdertiks  the  mnnsgemeitt  of  an  office.  Onexcei*'  ''  'ah'«  rsfor- 
enew.— Addreaa,  E.  D.  Po.t  office,  Lorrimore-aquare,  Wslworth. 

TO  ENAMELLED  SLATE  MERCHANTS. 

YYTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  flmlclass  ENAMEi.LRR.  Will  uod-rtake  graniUa.  Por- 
plirrlea,  dip  woik,  Ac- either  by  piece  ordaywork.  Gond  exm-rifuee 
and  ref-rence.  Terms  modora-e.  Towu  or  couu'ry.— Aiidresa. 
ONGLSY.  32.  hisrl-alr-et  Weat.  Edgwara-nad. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

W-A^NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  MANAGER,  BHOP  FOREMAN,  or  OENER-SL  FORE- 
MAN. It  vry  system  Stic  si  and  experienced  In  th-autie-,  aul 
does  not  I'hjeot  to  the  country. — Add  ess,  ALPHA,  cars  uf  Mr 
Dodge.  Builder.  Brentford,  L'ndon.  8.W. 

YYr ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  or  TITREE- 

VV  BRANCH  HAND.a  JOB  or  CON8TANC'Y.-Addr<»a,  G.  K. 
14.  W«*t  P-mbroko  Place,  Earl  ilreet.  Keo«lngtou,  s*'. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  RUILOERS. 

YYTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a respect- 

V V able  Mao.  age  36,  we'l  need  to  bench  work,  a'ul  the  grueral 
work  of  a jobbing  hueinese.  Conetant  employtuens  would  be  pro- 
ferr-d  to  high  wagre.  Tuwn  or  coontry.- Addree*,  U79,  Office  of 
••  Tbe  BulUler." 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  a SIT0A- 

V V TION  *e  IMPROVER  In  PLUMBING.  Will  HU  up  hie  llliio 
in  g'lulng.— AsIdrees.lS.  H.  Mr,  DeacoD,  Cooper,  Ae.  Lower  Syiuinuuc- 
itreet,  Cheleea. 

'TIMBER  and  MAHOGANY  TRA.DE.— 

1 WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  SALESMAN.  YARD- 
FOREMAN,  Ac  by  a highly  reepecUb’e  Young  Man.  of  thor.iu.h 
huaiDO*  habile.  Undeniable  teferencee.— Addreee.  BETA,  care  or 
Mr,  WlllUine,  12.  Wlndsor-rosd.  Hol’oway,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  STAIRCASE  HAN OS. 

the  Advertiser,  a good  JOINER,  wishes 

1.  I.MPR'.VEMENT  in  STAIR?.  Would  agree  tn  woik  uma 
months  at  low  wages,  where  he  would  learn  han  i-raillng,  Ac.  Auy 
other  way  by  which  he  could  Improve  would  be  repl’ed  to.— Address, 
J.  W.  13,  Tenter-street  South,  Goodman  fleida  Bast. 

TO  LONDON  ARCHITECTS. 

the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  requires  an  EN- 

1 OAGBMKNr  aa  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Good  draiightBtD*ii. 

Sa'ary  moderate.-AddrB8a,  ARCHITECT,  13,  Dnncan-iefraco,  City 
ro.d,I,llogtun. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^IE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  inaBuilder’s 

I and  Suiveyoi’a  Office,  and  on  exteneive  contracts  under  dork 
o'f  Work*,  desires  a UB-BnOAOEMENT.- Address,  T.  B.  Deacuu'*. 
lesdtub.ll-etreet,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

the  AdvtrUser,  aged  32,  will  shortly  be 

X DISENGAGED.  Aocur.le  draughlsman,  woll  up  lu  cuitriii^ 
tlon.  and  thoroughly  understands  quantity-taking,  mea«nrlug,  end 
e.timatiug.  Good  accouctsut,  aud  atcustota--d  to  the  mau.g-ioeut 
of  men.  First-claae  testim.tiUli.- Addresa,  bURVBVOB,  Pust-ufflue, 
TuubiiHge-well*. 

rpEMPOBARY  ENGAGEMENT.  — A 

aUhVETOR  of  g-eat  practical  experience  in  measuring,  e«ii- 
nialing.  and  uuaiitiilea.  U derUous  of  lueetlog  wlih  the  abjve.  Hi 
ie  also  experienced  in  taking  extras  and  niulraloas,  and  the  uiamug 
out  builotr,’  accounta. — Addieai,  SURVoYOR,  11.  Duue-atreo. 
Fuitl.uid-place. 
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\\anitary  Appliances  in  Time  of  War  for  Troops 
' in  the  Field,  and  for  the  Care  of  Sick  and 
^ Woxindcd. 


NCIENT  history  records 
battles,  bat  notbiog 
worth  study  as  to  sani- 
tary arrangements.  The 
armies  of  Greece  and 
Borne  made  wonderful 
marches,  as  did  also 
the  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hannibal,  and  we 
may  infer  from  known 
resalts  that  the  military 
must  have  been  more  perfect 
an  those  for  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 

) to  the  spring  and  summer  of  1855.  We, 
■)we7^er,  now  have  a military  sanitary  bis- 
,ry,  and  so  have  the  states  of  North  Arne- 
ca,  embodied  in  printed  volumes,  contain. 

I’g  full  details  of  the  works  and  regulations 
iggested  and  carried  out.  The  writers  for  the 
: lily  press  do  not,  however,  seem  to  know  any- 
[ling  about  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Pringle 
f r the  army,  and  Dr.  Lind  for  the  navy,  about 
h century  ago,  also  published  the  results  of 
keir  experience,  and  embodied  rules  for  ob- 
kirvanoe  in  any  future  wars ; but  armies  con- 
knue  to  take  the  field  without  any  clearly  defined 
[I'gulations  as  to  sanitary  works  and  appliances, 
generals,  quartermasters,  commissariat  officers, 
ad  army  surgeons  are  supposed  to  know  all, 
rad  to  be  enabled  to  do  all  that  is  official  and 
lecessary.  There  is  a society  endeavouring  to  or- 
^nise  an  extra  system  of  relief  for  the  wounded, 
^ut  their  main  reliance  appears  to  be  centred  on 

rrsing,  as  this  was  considered  to  be  successful 
the  Crimea.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that 
i arsing  la  a secondary  consideration,  the  better 
I will  be  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In 
11  campaigns  sickness  is  the  great  destroyer  of 
rmies,  and  sickness  has  been  aggravated  tenfold 
y ignorance  of  the  most  simple  sanitary  rules, 
ud  by  neglect.  The  British  army  in  the  East 
luring  the  Crimean  War  suffered  fearfully  up 
0 the  spring  of  1855,  as  did  also  the  French  and 
iardiuian  armies  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Undue 
sposure,  defective  clothing  and  feeding,  killed 
lundreds  of  men ; but  fever  and  cholera  were 
I be  terrible  scourges,  both  in  camp  and  in  the 

|:nregulated  hospitals,  which  only  intensified  the 
eath-rate.  The  lady  nurses  who  so  nobly 
|Dtered  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  bad  no 
► ower  over  structural  arrangements  (or  mal- 
lirrangements)  and  over-crowding,  but  sank 
I ito  the  mass  of  misery  by  which  they  became 
^Qrrounded.  No  person  will  undervalue  their 
Eoble,  energetic,  and  efficient  labours;  but  to 
Jttribute  results  nob  in  any  way  due  to  those 
iikbours  will  only  mislead.  The  British  Govern, 
lent  appointed  and  sent  out  to  the  seat  of  war 
'eree  sanitary  commissioners  in  the  spring  of 
,655,  — Dr.  John  Sutherland,  Hr.  Boberb 
lawlinson,  civil  engineer,  and  Dr.  Hector 


Gavin.  These  gentlemen  landed  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  6th  of  March  (1855),  and  after 
reporting  themselves  to  the  authorities,  at 
once  commenced  the  work  they  had  been  sent 
out  to  perform.  A Blue-Book  Beport,  drawn  up 
under  the  directions  of  the  Minister  at  War, 
contains  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners, 
(prepared  by  Lord  Shaftesbury),  the  work  per- 
formed under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  results.  At  the  end  of  the  Beport  there 
is  a summary,  and  instructions  for  future 
guidance.  In  the  winter,  1854-1855,  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea  suffered  a rate  of  mortality 
unprecedented  in  the  worst  previous  wars. 
Daring  throe  months,  December,  January,  and 
February,  regiments  at  the  front  were  reduced, 
by  deaths  and  sickness,  seventy  per  cent.  Sani- 
tary works  and  regulations  were  commenced  in 
March  (1855) ; and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
mortality  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  was 
at  a less  rate  than  in  civil  hospitals  in- England, 
and  the  entire  British  army  in  the  Crimea  was 
in  a better  state  of  health  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  barracks  at  home  in  time  of  peace. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  Sardinian  armies 
knew  any  such  improvements.  In  the  months 
of  May  and  June  (1855)  the  Sardinian  army,  as 
encamped,  but  without  trench  duties,  lost  by 
cholera  about  1 in  15  of  the  men  in  the  field  ; or 
1,000  out  of  15,000;  and,  daring  the  last  three 
months  of  the  war,  the  French  army  lost,  from 
deaths  in  hospitals,  at  a rate  of  5,000  per  month  ; 
or,  some  15,000  men  died  in  hospitals  of  types  of 
disease  banished  from  the  British  hospitals.  As 
was  said  at  the  time,  “ Here  was  an  experiment 
in  sanitary  science  on  the  grandest  scale  worked 
out  for  the  instruction  of  the  world.”  Certain 
benevolent  men  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America  studied  the  British  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners’ reports,  adopted  and  put  into  practice 
the  regulations  laid  down,  and,  organising  an 
independent  sanitary  commission  for  the  armies 
of  the  North,  saved  the  Union,  and  enabled  the 
war  to  be  succesafnlly  closed.  The  transactions 
of  this  American  Sanitary  Commission  are  em- 
bodied in  a set  of  reports  full  of  interesting 
information. 

Since  the  Crimean  war,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  organised  sanitary  committees  for  both 
army  and  navy  at  home  and  abroad.  Great 
improvements  are  shown  in  the  annual  reports 
and  returns  to  have  been  accomplished,  espe- 
cially  in  the  Indian  army.  There  is  a reduced 
sick-rate  for  the  entire  British  army  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  40,000  or  50,000  cases,  and  a saving 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  deaths  per  annum. 

War  has  commenced  on  the  Continent,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  powder  and  shot, 
sword  and  bayonet,  will  only  play  secondary 
parts  in  the  destruction  of  humau  life,  perfect 
as  these  new  weapons  of  war  for  destruction 
have  been  made.  Tents  d'ahri,  overcrowded 
hoEpitals,  and  bad  air  resulting  from  such  over- 
crowding,  will  be  the  moat  deadly  arrangements 
in  the  campaign. 

Exposure  to  the  elements  in  war  is  not  to  be 
avoided,  and  there  must  also  be  excessive  fatigue 
and  great  privations,  with  occasional  bad  food  and 
tainted  water.  These  contingencies,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  lower  the  general  health, 
and  give  epidemic  diseases  a start;  but  there 
may  be  much  of  overcrowding  and  of  bad  air 
avoided  by  very  simple  means  and  regulations. 

The  following  brief  rules,  or  rather  hints,  for 
the  conduct  of  an  army  in  the  field,  are  offered 
from  experience,  and  if  attended  to  may  be  of  use 
to  French  and  Germans  alike  : — 

1.  A good  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  All 
wells  and  other  sources  should  therefore  be  put 
at  once  under  guard  to  prevent  pollution  and 
waste. 

2.  There  should  be  an  organised  water  service 
— that  is,  water-drawers  and  water-carriers  to 
draw  and  distribute  with  order  and  regularity, 
and  not  random  drawing,  as  is  usual. 


3.  For  cavalry  and  artillery  horse-watering  in 
camps,  if  troughs  are  used,  each  watering-trough 
should  be  filled  independently,  and  the  surface 
should  be  paved  round,  or  have  a covering  of 
broken  stone  to  prevent  the  ground  being  worked 
into  mud  by  the  horses’  feet  and  by  slopping  of 
water. 

4.  If  surface  springs  are  used,  the  water  should 
be  impounded  in  a temporary  tank  to  equalize 
the  night  flow,  and  water  should  only  be  dipped 
or  drawn  by  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
prevent  its  being  dirtied  or  wasted. 

6.  Each  ICO  men  should  have  a trench-latrine 
excavated,  a portion  of  fresh  earth  being  thrown 
each  day  over  the  excreta.  A rude  seat,  side- 
fence,  and  shed-roof  may,  in  many  cases,  easily 
be  provided. 

6.  For  hospital  'purposes  (sick  and  surgical 
oases,  and  especially  after  an  engagement)  public 
buildings,  churches,  and  private  houses,  will  be 
taken  poBseasion  of,  and  will,  as  a rule,  be  ovei“ 
crowded.  In  summer  all  the  windows  may  with 
safety  be  removed ; in  autumn  and  in  winter 
the  upper  squares  of  glass  may  be  taken  (or 
broken)  out,  and  in  hnts  and  sheds  there  may  be 
ridge  ventilation.  Cold  is  injurious,  but  over- 
crowding in  foul  air  is  deadly. 

7.  As  much  cleanliness  as  is  practicable  sbould 
be  obtained.  Surface  scavenging  may  always 
be  accomplished,  and  surgeons  should  be  in- 
structed to  demand  the  necessary  materials  and 
labour,  or  be  empowered  to  engage  and  pay  any 
native  non-combatants  to  be  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  executing  sanitary  works, 
and  for  daily  cleansing. 

The  Builder  desires  to  be  impartial  in  offering 
advice  on  sanitary  regulations.  We  do  not  in  any 
degree  admire  war;  we  hate  it,  this  war  espe- 
cially : it  is  a brntaland  bloodybusinesa  under  any 
conditions.  The  horrors  of  a battle-field  have  been 
only  faintly  described;  no  pen  can  fully  record  the 
hideous  reality.  The  greatest  amount  of  human 
suffering  is  not,  however,  on  the  battle-field, 
where  men  are  under  excitement  and  deliiium, 
which  for  the  time  abstract  attention  to  injury 
and  deaden  feeling;  but  it  is  afterwards,  when 
the  exhausted  and  shattered  frames  of  the  war 
demon’s  victims  have  been  removed  to  some  sort 
of  shelter,  that  the  man’s  real  saflerings  and 
misery  commence.  “The  glorious  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war  ” cannot  be  seen  in 
writhing,  gasping  victims,  crowded  together 
amidst  filth,  given  over  to  death,  left  to  despair. 

The  sanitarian  may  be  of  great  use  here,  and 
the  appliances  necessary  are  simple  and  easy  of 
execution, — cleanliness,  nursing,  and  fresh  air. 

That  nation  which  treats  its  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  sanitary  care  (other  conditions  being 
tolerably  equal)  will  ultimately  be  the  strongest. 


LEICESTEE  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Old  members  of  the  Institute  are  not  over 
well  satisfied  with  the  recent  Congress  held  in 
Leicester.  There  has  been  plenty  of  hospitality, 
but  there  is  not  much  to  look  back  to  in  the 
shape  of  real  work  done.  We  will  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  papers  and  events. 
Lord  Talbot  do  Malahide,  the  constant  friend  of 
the  Institute,  did  bis  best  as  presidont. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
the  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  Institute,  said, — 
Some  regret,  no  doubt,  would  be  felt  by  the 
members  of  the  Arohmological  Institute  that 
there  were  so  few  remains  of  Roman  life  in 
Leicester  ; but  they  had  catholicity  enough  and 
philosophy  enough  to  know  that  under  the  ad- 
vancing steps  of  commercial  prosperity,  there 
was  every  chance  that  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Leicester  would  be  trampled  out  and  obliterated. 
The  factories  and  warehouses  which  had  arisen 
in  such  abundance  iu  the  town,  and  indicated  its 
prosperity,  would  have  concealed  from  their 
powerful  means  of  observation  and  reflection 
many  a vestige  of  ancient  Rome  which  would 
have  excited  and  delighted  them.  They  must  be 
contented,  however,  with  the  blessings  of  an 
advanced  civilisation  which  they  enjoyed  in  this 
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age  of  the  world,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction 
that  althongli  they  might  have  lost  some  of  the 
grandeur,  some  of  the  indications  of  that  high 
refinement  which  Rome  had  attained  even  in  the 
period  of  her  occupation  of  Leicester,  yet  that 
the  civilisation  of  modern  Leicester  might  have 
been  pervaded,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  by 
sentiments  more  hnmane  and  more  Christian. 
And  he  thought,  as  they  were  all  philosophers, 
or  flattered  themselves  that  they  were,  they  must 
take  that  consolation  for  the  loss  of  many  a relic 
which  they  wonld  have  been  proud  to  exhibit  on 
this  occasion. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  said  the  llayor  in  his 
address  had  alluded  to  the  difiiculties  which  a 
thriving,  flourishing  town  like  Leicester  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  preservation  of  its  anti- 
■quities.  He  fully  admitted  this ; at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  if  persons  really  felt  tl>©ir 
value  and  were  anxious  to  preserve  them  that 
the  two  objects  might  not  be  reconciled.  It  was 
perfectly  possible  for  a town  to  follow  the  line  of 
progress  which,  of  coarse,  was  inevitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  disregard  the  memorials 
and  the  glory  of  their  forefathers.  He  might 
also  say  that  there  were  no  individuals  or 
corporate  bodies  in  the  country  that  ought  to  lay 
more  stress  on  and  feel  prouder  of  those  instances 
in  which  they  conld  connect  themselves  with  long 
bygone  ages.  There  were  hardly  any  bodies, 
hardly  any  individuals,  he  might  say  none  that 
could  boast  of  longer  pedigrees  than  some  of  the 
ancient  corporations  of  this  country.  And 
although  great  changes  might  have  taken  place 
in  tho  constitution  of  corporations  and  civic 
bodies,  and  these  of  course  were  inevitable  and 
desirable,  yet  still  they  all  inherited  the  glories 
of  the  early  bodies,  and  none  of  them  would  be 
anxious  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  the  original 
founders  of  the  corporations  of  this  country. 
The  corporations,  and  here  he  did  not  draw  a 
narrow  distinction  between  the  corporations  and 
those  bodies  which  they  represented,  bad  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  career  which  they  had  had,  and 
the  line  which  they  had  taken  during  the  many 
centuries  of  English  history. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  said  one  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  not  only  claimed  descent 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  but  boasted  the  far  greater 
honour  of  his  line  having  given  to  the  world  the 
author  of  “ Tom  Jones.”  Another  family  claimed 
descent  from  the  early  kings  of  Prance,  and  had 
given  to  the  English  world  one  of  its  greatest 
second-class  dramatists.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  a county  which  had  given  the  world  a 
Fielding,  a Beaumont,  a Herrick,  and  a Hazle- 
rigg,  shonld  be  ready  to  welcome  a society  that 
dealt  with  the  past. 

After  a few  words  by  Mr.  Parker  on  tho  Town- 
ball,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  Wyggeston’s  Hospital,  the  Jewry  Hall,  All 
Saints’  and  St.  Margaret’s  Churches. 

At  the  evening  meetiug  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Thompson,  on  “The  Jews  and  the 
Jewry  Wall,”  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

“The  Jewry  Wallin  this  town,  which  will  interest  the 
■visitors  drawn  to  Leicester  by  the  Congress  of  tho  Insti- 
tute ohielly  as  a relic  of  Roman  masonry,  has  also  its 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  engineer  on 
other  grounds.  As  its  name  implies,— a name  it  baa 
always  had  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  by  which  it  is 
known  in  ancient  records,— it  was  once  tile  quarter  in 
■which  the  Israelites  of  former  times  were  compelled  to 
seclude  themselves,  owing  to  the  aversion  with  wh'chthey 
were  regarded  by  our  Christian  forefathers.  The  eminent 
historian  of  Leicestershire,  Nichols,  in  the  first  part  of  bis 
first  yolome,  says  truly,  ‘Whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  distinction  of  these  (the  Jewry)  walls,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  hut  that  they  were  originally  of  Roman  con- 
struction ; andthat  the  name  of  Jewry  was  adopted  when 
that  part  of  Leicester  became  the  peculiar  residence  of 
the  Jews,  who,  in  all  great  towns,  were  customarily 
limited  to  a particular  district.'  The  historian  goes  on  to 
give  ex'imples  of  the  usage;  as  in  London,  in  connexion 
with  the  places  calUd  The  Jewry,  Poor  Jewry  Law,  and 
the  Old  Jewry.  In  Leicester  the  old  fragment  of  Roman 
Masonry,  of  which  we  are  speaking, — perhaps  in  the  early 
Medieval  period  surrounded  by  ruins  of  large  Roman 
atmcturcs, — was  deemed  a refuge  which  was  good  enough 
for  the  outcasts,  and  where  no  Christian  would  care  to 
intrude. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  a tide  of 
persecution  appears  to  have  set  in  against  the  Jews.  The 
treatment  of  (he  Israelites  in  Leicester  is  inoicated  in  a. 
doenment  or  charter,  of  which  a free  translation  is  here 
rendered,  by  Simon  de  Montfort  to  his  burgesses  of 
Leicester  •. — 

* Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Lord  of  Leicester,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  by  whom 
this  present  document  [paginamj  may  be  seen  or  heard. 
Let  It  be  universally  kuown  that  I,  for  the  health  of  my 
soul,  and  the  souls  of  my  ancestors  and  successors,  have 
granted  and  by  this  my  present  charter  conformed,  for  me 
and  my  heirs  in  perpetuity,  to  my  burgesses  of  Leicester 
and  their  heirs,  that  no  Jew  or  Jewess,  in  my  time  or  in 
the  time  of  my  heirs,  to  the  end  of  tbe  world,  sba'l  within 
the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  inhabit,  remain,  or 
obtein  any  residence.  I also  wish  and  command  that  my 
lieira  after  me  shall  maintain  that  liberty  entire,  and  shad 


guarantee  it  to  the  bnrgesses  before  named  in  perpetuity. 
And  in  tesfimony  of  this  I have  appended  my  seal  to  the 
present  charter.  These  being  witnesses ; Bir  Auraery  de 
Milton,  Sir  Walter  do  Aquilo,  Sir  Roger  Blund,  chaplin, 
William  Bsgsett,  William  de  Miravall,  and  others.’  " 
Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  charter,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  all  t'>e  Jews  and  Jewesses  made  their  exodns 
from  their  ancient  quarter  in  Leicester;  thongh,  afeer  the 
lapse  of  six  ceutnries,  their  former  home  among  ns  still 
bears  its  designation, 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  wbo  came  strongly  to 
tbe  front  during  the  meeting,  read  a paper  on 
tbe  well-known  glass  at  Fairford,  with  reference 
to  the  controversy  some  time  since  which  our 
readers  heard  all  about. 

Tbe  Privy  Council  on  Education  have  ordered 
a set  of  drawings  to  be  taken  of  all  the  win- 
dows, for  art  purposes,  to  be  deposited,  as  onr 
readers  know,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Mr.  Joyce  said  tho  windows  were  in  a some- 
what perilous  condition  : the  lead  was  decayed  in 
places,  and  they  had  sustained  injaries  from 
various  causes,  though  they  were  now  carefully 
preserved.  The  glass  was  in  pieces  unusually 
long,  some  pieces  being,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate, 2 ft.  by  1 ft.  They  therefore  were  the 
more  liable  to  fractures.  Many  important  parts 
were  wanting,  and  others  were  cracked  and 
starred.  Tbe  local  story  was  that  all  tbe  glass 
was  at  one  time  buried,  to  protect  it,  in  tbe  time 
of  tbe  Commonwealth.  He  then  traced  the 
history  of  the  windows.  They  found  them  a 
great  celebrity  up  to  1650;  and  to  a Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  wbo  died  in  1680,  it  was  said  they  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  preservation.  Mr.  Joyce 
summarised  the  various  subjects  presented  in 
the  windows — the  Temptation  passages  in  the 
Life  of  onr  Saviour  and  in  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  Twelve  Pro- 
phets; and,  lastly,  tbe  Judgment  Day,  which 
had  been  treated  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
It  was  full  of  tbe  figures  of  devils,  one  of  whom 
was  wheeling  away  to  hell  a woman  in  a wheel- 
barrow. On  one  of  her  fingers  was  the  cypher, 
of  the  painter,  no  doubt, — tbe  letter  “A;”  but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  cypher  of  Albert  Dorer.  Ee 
went  on  to  point  oat  that  there  had  always  been 
a certain  conventionalism  in  treating  these  sacred 
subjects, which  Mediteral  artists  refrained  fromde- 
parting  from  or  tampering  with.  These  conven- 
tionalisms bad  been  banded  down  from  age  to 
ago,  and  related  to  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  other  matters 
to  which  an  art  tradition  attached.  He  went  on 
to  contend  that  neither  the  design  nor  the 
execution  of  the  glass  in  the  windows  in  Fairford 
Church  belonged  to  one  person.  Tbe  characters 
of  the  different  designs  were  distinct : some 
were  Flemish  in  their  type,  and  some  more 
Medimval  than  others.  He  in.staDced  the  great 
west  window  as  a work  impressed  with  the 
strongest  Medieval  character,  as,  for  instance, 
in  regard  to  the  foot  of  St.  Peter,  with  its 
elongated  toes,  and  the  naked  spindle  leg  of  tbe 
woman  imploring  admission  into  Paradise,  with 
the  great  Medimval  foot — such  a foot  as  Albert 
Diirer  never  conld  have  drawn,  even  at  tho  age 
of  fourteen.  And  not  only  did  the  designs 
differ,  but  the  execution  of  a series  of  designs 
differed  ; the  method  of  using  the  brash  differed ; 
the  type  of  the  crocheting  differed ; and  the 
handwriting  of  the  persons  differed. 

Mr.  Wyre  contrasted  tbe  character  of  Albert 
Diirer’e  known  works  with  the  Fairford  windows, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
his  handiwork.  He  especially  noticed  tbe 
nimbi  and  the  drawings  of  horses.  An  engraver, 
whose  name  was  unknown,  but  whose  cypher 
was  “ W.  A.,”  was  more  likely  than  any  artist 
he  knew  to  be  connected  with  the  Fairford 
glass. 

Mr.  Clarke  questioned  the  statement  about 
the  glass  having  been  buried,  and  said  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  this  glass  took  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  glass. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Joyce  gave  a de- 
description of  the  Roman  town  of  Ratfe  (Leices- 
ter). He  stated  that  it  appeared  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  quite,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
and  in  tbe  formation  of  streets  could  be  traced 
now  pretty  nearly  where  the  walls  were.  They 
appeared  to  have  ranged  nearly  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  Tbe  Romans  constantly  seized 
upon  settlements  advantageous  for  position  made 
by  the  Britons,  and  on  them  drew  their  own 
lines.  In  the  excavations  under  his  direction 
at  Silchester,  the  Romans  clearly  made  use 
of  the  old  British  town,  a kind  of  stockade, 
which  was  a polygon  of  nine  sides,  neces- 
sitated by  the  form  of  the  plateau  on  which 
it  was  situated ; and  using  one  line,  drew 
from  it  streets  at  right  angles.  Apparently,  at 


Leicester,  the  origin  of  the  walls  was  a camp  • ; 
actually  measured  by  Roman  soldiers.  He  bad 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  tbe 
It-ngth  of  Ibe  sides,  but  believed  they 
would  be  those  given  for  large  camps  by  I 
Roman  writers.  Ratm  was  entered  by  gates  on  i 
four  sides,  and  yesterday  they  saw  tho  Jewry 
wall,  which  he  was  of  opinion  was  a gateway. 
The  place  was  directly  opposite  where  there  was 
an  ancient  bridge  that  had  been  more  or  less  an 
access  to  the  town  from  the  Fosse-way.  It  was 
puzzling  to  find  tbe  arches  such  a height  from 
the  gronnd,  because  he  found  that  the  pavement  i 
a little  further  down  the  valley  was  only  about  1 
5 It.  below  tbe  street.  That  floor  was  uu-  ; 
doubtedly  the  level  of  tbe  Roman  street  at  that  i 
very  ancient  time.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  i 
that  the  latest  condition  of  the  arch  of  the  t 
Jewry  wall  wonld  require  them  to  go  down 
about  20  ft.  There  was  a great  difference  in 
the  level  of  these  old  towns.  At  Silchester  they 
had  only  5 in.  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
more  than  3 ft.  The  centre  of  the  Roman  town 
would  be  in  High  Cross-street,  where  it  was 
joined  by  Blue  Boor-lane.  When  he  came  to  in- 
quire, he  found  that  tbe  whole  line  of  the  front 
of  the  Roman  houses,  from  the  exact  point 
where  the  street  struck,  was  still  underground. 
The  next  point  was  to  find  the  market-place  or 
forum.  All  Roman  life  was  municipal,  and 
wherever  the  Romans  went  they  took  their  i 
old  mnnicipal  conditions.  Therefore  there  i 
was  one  considerable  central  building,  which  | 
wonld  be  the  place  fur  shops,  and  courts  I 

of  justice.  In  the  forum  at  Silchester  they  had  i 
the  complete  lines,  as  if  freshly  laid  in  the 
earth,  probably  of  the  time  of  Vespasian,  of  a 
large  parallelogram,  315  ft.  long,  by  275  ft. 
wide.  Within  were  public  offices,  a basilica, 
and  various  rooms.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
they  conld  recover  such  a place  at  Leicester,  | 
and  tho  place  for  such  a discovery  was  at  tho  i 
intersection  of  the  great  roads.  He  found  that 
there  bad  been  discovered  in  Bloo  Boar-lane 
certain  ranges  of  pillars  in  their  places.  A pair 
he  bad  sketched  were  on  tho  line  of  wall  where 
tbe  forum  most  likely  wonld  be.  Between  the 
pillars  was  a stone  lying  down,  which  indicated 
the  flowing  of  a stream  of  water  between  these 
pillars  into  the  street.  These  pillars  were 
covered  with  lend,  and  he  supposed  this  was 
through  some  pigment  being  applied,  which 
was  a precipitate  of  lead.  It  might  interest 
them  to  learn  something  of  the  dale  at  which 
Ratm  was  occupied.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
mortar  of  a villa  on  the  Cherry  Orchard,  was 
found  a coin  of  Vespasian,  which  probably 
showed  a near  connexion  with  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  The  town  had  been  particnlarly  pro- 
lifio  in  pavements.  The  figure  called  Actmnn 
was  nob  Actacon  ; it  was  a male  figure  standing 
by  a stag.  The  execution  was  nob  very  good, 
audit  was  probably  of  tbe  period  of  Valens  or 
Valentinian.  In  the  museum  were  some  pipes 
which  appeared  to  have  been  used  for  the 
passage  of  water  or  heat,  be  believed  the  latter, 
in  connexion  with  a hypooaust.  One  fact  con- 
nected with  this  city  could  not  fail  to  interest 
them ; they  had  it  on  record  that  two  Christians 
were  martyred  in.  Leicester  at  tbe  time  of 
Diocleeian. 

Archdeacon  Trollope  explained  os  to  the  raising 
water  to  supply  cities  by  tho  Romans,  that  they 
appeared  to  have  known  and  used  a kind  of 
force-pump,  used  like  fire-engines  by  double 
action. 

Mr.  Burtt,  in  a paper  with  reference  to 
Leicester  Abbey,  observed  : — “ Those  remains 
are,  I believe,  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition 
to  the  antiquary.  Without  going  to  the  question 
of  the  ‘why’  or  the  ‘wherefore’  of  the  great 
change  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  which  rath- 
lessly  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  land  the 
establishments  which  tbe  piety  and  the  religious 
feeling  of  our  ancestors  had  planted  on  so 
many  a fertile  spot,  and  among  sneh  picturesque 
scenery,  the  intelligent  inquirer  into  tbe  earlier 
condition  of  our  country  loves  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  true  outlines  of  snob  establishments,  when 
wandering  among  their  ruins — to  know  the 
exact  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  tbe 
brethren  and  sisterhood  united  in  their  public 
prayers  and  praises  to  their  Creator — to  be 
tolerably  certain  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
locality  to  the  domestic  needs  and  tbe  social 
requirements  of  the  institution.  Several  of  the 
religious  orders  followed  precise  rules  in  these 
matters,  modified,  of  course,  at  intervals,  and 
by  circumstances.  So,  one  such  establishment 
fonnd  fairly  complete  is  a key  to  all  others  of 
the  same  rule.  But  the  buildings  devoted  to 
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tj-  tho  uses  of  the  oanona  regular  of  the  order  of 

JSb.  Austin,  to  which  Leicester  Abbey  belonged, 
followed  no  such  regular  plan.” 

I At  the  evening  meeting,  after  Mr.  T.  Burgesa’a 
i|  paper  *'  On  the  Battle  of  Boaworth  Field,  ’ a 
t member  observed  that  it  was  commonly  believed 
1|  that  the  inn  which  Richard  stopped  at  in 
4 Leicester  was  the  Blue  Boar. 

I Mr.  Burgess  said  it  was  the  White  Boar,  but 
U that  after  Richard’s  defeat  all  the  White  Boars 
M were  changed  to  Blue  Boars.  A street  called 
J Blue  Boar-lane  had  since  been  corrupted  to 
“ “ Blubber-lane.” 

In  a conversation  which  followed  the  reading 
of|the  paper,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  bones  of 
8 Richard  were  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
h river  over  Old  Bow  Bridge,  and  that  in  more 
i modern  times,  when  the  water  was  drawn  off,  a 
Q skeleton  was  actually  found  on  the  spot  indicated. 

I It  was  taken  to  the  Guildhall  at  Leicester,  and 
4 much  commotion  was  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
3 covery ; but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  these 
i could  not  have  been  the  bones  of  Richard,  but 
^ that  they  must  have  been  those  of  a much 
^ younger  person. 

Mr.  Burgees  mentioned  incidentally  that  a 
3 descendant  of  Sir  Simon  Digby,  the  spy  in 
1 Richard’s  camp  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  also 
i a descendant  of  Catesby,  Richard’s  knight,  both 
f lost  their  lives  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  a century 
i or  two  later. 

On  Thursday,  a party  visited  the  mined  castle 
I and  the  church  of  Ashby-de-Ia-Zauch,  and  then 
J proceeded  to  Tutbury  and  Tamworth,  to  examine 
i the  antiquities  in  those  places.  In  the  evening, 

■ a conversazione,  by  invitation  of  the  mayor,  Mr. 

5 G.  Stevenson,  was  held  in  the  town  musenm. 

At  Friday’s  meeting,  the  most  noticeable  paper 
r was  that  of  Dr.  Margoliontb,  who  related  the 

3 continued  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Mercia 

Ij  (which  comprehended  seventeen  of  the  English 

]|  counties),  the  extortions,  the  murders,  and  the 

n persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected, 

1 chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  Christian  clergy, 

I and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  He 

■ was  of  opinion  that  a Jewish  community  existed 

I in  Leicester  at  three  eras,  viz.,  contemporane- 

I cnsly  with  the  Roman  occupation  of  Leicester, 

I before  that  period,  and  daring  the  Norman  Con- 

[I  quest.  He  believed  they  lived  in  harmony  with 

I tbe  Gentiles  until  Simon  de  Montfort  issued  bis 

I sudden  edict  in  1240  (not  1220,  ns  alleged  by 

3 others),  banishing  Jews  from  Leicester  during 

* “the  time  of  his  heirs  and  to  the  end  of  the 

’ world.”  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  saw  vestiges 

t of  Hebrew  extraction  in  every  assembly  that  he 

met.  Others  might  think  what  they  pleased, 
but  he  considered  it  an  infinitely  higher  honour 
to  be  able  to  trace  one’s  descent, — be  it  ever  so 
scantily, — to  this  sacred  race  than  to  the 
equivocal  races  of  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman. 

Mr.  Holt’s  paper  on  ” The  Leicester  Parlia- 
ment of  1414  ” was  one  of  considerable  interest. 

‘ Tbe  Parliament  was  ordered  by  Henry  V.  to  be 
held  in  Leicester,  and  it  lasted  thirty  days.  Mr. 
Holt  read  some  of  the  old  documents  convening 
and  proroguing  the  Parliament. 

The  great  event  of  Friday  was  the  visit  to 
Beaumanor,  and  the  entertainment  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herrick.  It  is  a modern-bnilt  resi- 
dence, but  has  many  historical  associations, 
which  were  referred  to  in  the  coarse  of  the 
afternoon  by  the  present  occupant,  Mr.  Herrick, 
and  other  gentlemen.  Here,  among  various  relics, 
is  the  bed  on  which  Richard  HI.  is  said  to  have 
I slept  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  It  is  a massive  piece  of  furniture,  with 
heavy  carved  head-board  and  rich  heavy  scarlet 
and  gold  furniture.  Mr.  Herrick,  in  exhibiting 
it  to  his  guests,  said  it  was  not  pretended  that 
the  bed  as  now  equipped  was  the  one  used  by 
, tbe  hump-backed  monarch  5 but  the  foundation, 
— the  ground  part  of  it, — was  believed  to  be 
genuine.  He  traced  its  authenticity  for 
between  200  and  300  years,  and  showed  that  it 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Drake 
family,  who  formerly  occupied  tbe  Blue  Boar 
at  Leicester  (originally  the  White  Boar),  where 
Richard  slept  when  passing  through  Leicester  to 
Bosworth  Field. 

Some  pleasant  speeches  were  made,  and 
Mr.  Nichols  (a  descendant  of  tbe  Leicestershire 
historian),  offered  some  remarks  on  Beanraanor 
and  its  history.  The  ground  on  which  they  stood 
was  originally  part  of  Charnwood  Forest.  It 
ceased  actually  to  be  a forest  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  who  disafforested  it  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  It  was  mostly  now,  by  succes- 
sive acts  of  inclosure,  cultivated  like  the  rest  of 
the  country,  though  part  of  it  was  still  in  its 
’ original  wild  state.  He  then  traced  the  manor 


of  Beaumanor  from  the  De  Spencers,  temp. 
Edward  I.,  through  successive  centuries.  It  then 
came  to  the  Beaumonts  by  marriage,  and  re- 
mained in  the  family  down  to  1596,  when  Sir 
VV.  Herrick  purchased  the  manor.  Leland,  in 
bis  Itinerary,  said,  “ Then  I came  to  Beaumanor, 
where  there  is  a pretty  lodge,  belonging  of  late 
to  the  Beaumonts.”  The  house  was  represented 
as  standing  in  a square  inolosure,  with  water  all 
round  four  sides.  From  this  point,  Mr.  Nichols 
continued  the  history  of  the  place  from  his 
grandfather’s  work, — Nichols’s  “ History  of 
Leicestershire  the  present  modern  mansion  of 
brick,  he  added,  was  built  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hill  afterwards  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  his  explanations  ; and 
Mr,  Herrick,  in  seconding  it,  said  that  there  was 
no  family  that  the  county  of  Leicester  was  so 
indebted  to  as  the  Nichols  family,  in  an  arohtco- 
logical  point  of  view. 

In  the  hall  is  a remarkable  piece  of  furniture, 
a large  chair  cut  out  of  a solid  oak  tree  which 
was  cut  down  in  the  park  in  1680.  Upon  it 
hangs  a withered  garland  with  three  rosebuds. 
This  is  sent  annually  from  Quordou  as  a service 
or  chief  rent  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Beaumanor. 

The  papers  promised  for  Monday  wei’e  not 
sent;  but  amusement  was  found,  and  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  an  excursion  to  Melton 
Mowbray. 

The  museum  which  was  established  contained 
an  interesting  collection,  although  it  did  not 
come  op  to  expectat  on  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  poi  traits  of  worthies  and  distinguished  persons 
born  in  or  intimately  connected  with  the  counties 
of  Leicestar  and  Rutland,  which  it  was  particu- 
larly desired  should  be  got  together.  There  were, 
however,  a few  notable  works  of  art  of  this  class  ; 
a portrait  in  oil,  perhaps  by  Holbein,  of  Lord 
Berners  ; also  portraits  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Yll.,  by  Mabuse  ; Sir  W.  Eyricke, 
knt.,  who  represented  Leicester  in  1601-29  j 
Prince  Rupert;  Henry,  Earl  of  Westmoreland; 
Admiral  Galway,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; and  three  portraits 
culled  Wycliffe,  but  all  imaginary. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  now,  and 
are  likely  to  be,  but  forty  academicians,  some 
thirty  or  more  aesooiates,  and  a few  engravers  ; 
that  these  numbers  coustitnte  the  whole  of  tbe 
practical  and  working  body  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  have  done  so  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy,  now  100  years  ago.  What  was 
enough  in  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  is  considered 
sufficient  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when 
the  number  of  practising  artists  is  ten  times 
what  it  then  was.  Bub  our  present  business  is 
simply  with  (what  tbe  Commission,  in  their 
report,  have  altogether  forgotten)  the  class  of 
“ Students.” 

We  do  not  wonder  that,  in  tbe  importance 
and  magnitude  of  this  inquiry,  the  Academy 
student,  or  even  the  mention  of  his  name,  should 
have  been  so  altogether  forgotten ; for  no  man 
can,  by  any  possibility,  realise  the  condition  of 
a ” student  ” of  the  Academy  unless  he  has 
himself  been  one. 

Although  we  cannot  wonder  at  this,  still  the 
public,  or  at  any  rate  the  art  public,  will  feel 
inclined  to  ask  how  it  is  that,  considering  the 
ranks  of  the  Academicians  are  always  eventually 
filled  up  from  the  student  class,  this  vital 
element  of  tbe  Academy,  its  young  life,  has  not 
met  with  its  due  share  of  regard  and  help.  ^ We 
may  try  to  explain  this  mystery.  What  is  an 
Academy  student?  And  in  what  light  is  ho 
regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  looks  as  his 
masters  in  art,  and  whom  he  is  to  succeed  ? 
These  are  the  most  important  questions  that  can 
now  be  asked ; for  just  so  far  as  they  shall  be 
fairly  and  kindly  answered  must  be  the  future 
of  fine-art  progress  in  England.  Shall  the 
Academy  be  really  reformed  and  changed,  or 
remain  lor  ever  as  it  is  ? What  especially  makes 
the  first  question  of  such  moment  is  this,  that 
a student  of  tbe  Academy  is  altogether  different 
from  all  other  species  of  students  ; be  is  always 
a voluntetr,  and  joins  the  ranks  of  the  Academy 
from  simple  art  instinct,  and  a sort  of  natural 
incapability  of  applying  himself  to  any  other 
vocation  but  art.  Accident,  mere  liking,  future 
prospects,  the  wealth  of  friends,  a good  opening, 
or  a hundred  other  influences,  may  incite  a 
medical  or  clerical  student  to  take  to  hia  calling; 


but  nothing  save  strong  instinct  love  of  art- 
for  its  own  sake,  can  or  does  take  a youth  or 
yonngman  into  tbe  schools  of  iheRoyal  Academy. 
So  stern  a law  is  this  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  vocation  into  which  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  mere  wealth  of  friends  to  foroe  any  one. 
There  is  no  power  by  which  it  is  possible  to  im- 
prove art  capacity.  No  man  can  be  taught  to 
paint  without  a certain  natural  capacity  for 
painting.  Practice  adds  to  the  power,  but  cannot 
create  it.  The  Royal  Academy  contains  within 
its  body  the  best  and  highest  art-faculty  which 
the  country  and  time  produce.  If  the  Academy 
fails  to  produce  noble  work,  we  are  all  quite  sura- 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  The  time  fails 
to  produce  the  mental  power  asked  for.  These 
students  are  volunteeis  coming  up  from  all 
quarters,  not  from  force  or  persuasion,  but 
because  they  like  the  work,  and  cannot  help- 
volunteeiing  into  it.  There  is  nothing  in  modern 
life  at  all  equal  to  this  in  force,  intensity  of 
purpose,  noble  daring  in  defying  difficulties,, 
and  risking  all  in  the  pursuit  of  a doubtful 
future.  This  consideration,  if  nothing  else, 
should  have  led  the  Academician  Council  to  a 
kindly  thought  about  the  ” Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy.”  They  have  considered  aca- 
demicians and  associates,  and  engravers  and 
foreign  artists,  and  even  artist  workmen,  bub 
have  forgotten,  strangely  enough,  the  very  men 
who  will  and  must  succeed  themselves,  if  the 
institution  is  to  continue  its  existence.  Possibly 
the  Commission,  not  consisting  of  artists,  have 
simply  not  known  what  qaestions  to  ask,  and 
perhaps  did  nob  know  that  there  exists  such  a 
body  in  connexion  with  the  Academy,  or  those 
who  were  examined  considered  the  subject  as 
unworthy  of  notice  or  regard,  and  so  did  not  lead 
to  the  subject,  and  thus  come  to  a fair  and  full 
inquiry. 

No  one  can  at  all  comj..rehend  the  position  of 
a student  of  the  Academy,  except  those  whose 
fortune  it  has  been  to  have  joined  the  ranks  them- 
selves. We  do  nob  say  that  the  Academy  treats 
its  student  class  with  active  contempt,  or  hate,  or 
scorn,  or  that  it  desires  to  be  lid  of  it.  It  simply 
is  cognizant  of  its  existence,  and  that  is  all. 
What  is  done  for  the  student  cannot  be  helped  l 
it  is  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  institu- 
tion. Like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  its 
doors,  it  is  a necessary  process,  but  altogether 
nnnoticeable,  and  a matter  about  which  no  one 
need  or  does  ask  a question  or  give  a thought. 
Nothing  can  indicate  the  state  of  art  feeling 
more  than  this : it  shows  bow  very  little  of  real 
and  living  influential  force  it  has.  The  acade- 
mician commands  respect,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  so  august  and  exclusive  a body,  nob 
because  he  is  one  of  nature’s  artists,  for  in  so 
far  he  is  one  with  the  etudent,  and  a brother 
craftsman.  Tbe  student  meets  with  no  respect 
at  all,  in  spite  of  his  like  vocation,  for  he  is  not, 
and  may  never  be,  an  academician.  Who  can- 
wonder  at  the  low  social  position  of  the  artist, 
and  that  when  a new  art  society  springs  into 
existence  without  tbe  artificial  help  of  the 
Academy,  it  is  rather  an  existence  by  sufferance 
than  anything  else  ? 

We  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  nuconscioua 
of  the  debt  owing  by  the  student  for  the  help 
given  to  him  by  the  Royal  Academy.  We  do  nob 
know  how  the  student  can  well  be  too  thankful 
for  the  help  afforded  by  the  Academy.  For  it, 
gratitude  only  can  be  his  best  feeling.  Long 
before  the  existence  of  any  of  the  multitude  of 
art  societies  now  everywhere  to  be  found,  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Architects  had  an  existence, 
or  the  water-colour  societies,  or  archccological 
societies,  or  any  of  them,  the  Royal  Academy 
opened  its  doors  to  the  student — which,  by  the 
way,  these  have  never  condescended  to  do, — and 
in  it  he  found  a room  to  study  in  and  models  to^ 
study  from.  The  student  must  ever  thank  the 
Academy  for  what  it  has  done.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  British  Museum  and  tbe  Academy,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  then  race  of  art-students  could 
have  done  or  where  means  of  study  could  have 
been  come  at.  It  is  therefore  nob  to  pick  oub 
biemishes,  but  in  the  hope  of  making  things 
better,  that  we  have  ventured  on  these  remarks, 
and  because  we  feel  sure  that  the  subject  has 
only  to  be  thought  about  a little  to  be  fairly 
looked  at  and  made  bettor.  Who  will  believe  ib 
when  they  are  told  that  all  studentships  end  in 
seven  years,  so  that  a man  at  twenty  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  honour  and  advantages  of 
studentship— for  which  he  must  offer  fair  and 
sufficient  proofs — after  seven  years’  farther 
practice  and  increased  power  then  ceasea 
to  be  a student,  and  is  of  course  denied  tha 
advantages  flowing  from  it,  and  that  perhaps  ia 
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some  cases  jost  when  he  needs  them  most.  What 
a reform  that  would  have  been,  and  yet  will  be, 
to  urge  “life  BtudentahipB.”  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  greatest  men  remain  always 
learners.  We  think  every  student  entering 
the  Academy  after  fair  trial  should  retain 
his  privileges  during  the  whole  of  his  art 
life.  We  think,  too,  that  looking  at  what 
the  students — some  of  them,  at  least — must 
in  course  of  time  come  to,  academicians,  a 
limited  number  should  be  selected  from  the 
whole  body  of  students — those  who  contribute  to 
the  annual  exhibition  ; and  these  form  a student 
class  immediately  under  the  class  of  associates  : 
this  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
honour  of  the  studentship.  Why  the  number  forty 
was  fixed  on  for  the  academicians,  and  still  re- 
tained, it  would  bedifficult  to  say,  but  it  certainly 
seems  somewhat  strange  that  forty  should  have 
been  few  enough  in  Reynolds’s  day,  and  that  but 
forty  now  should  be  considered  sufficient  to  fill 
up  every  want,  and  exhaust  the  artistic  power  of 
the  time  and  country.  But  all  reforms  must 
commence  slowly  to  last;  so  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Forty  academicians,  the  apex  of  art,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  life  students,  the  basis  of  art. 
What  a change  this  would  in  time  create  in  the 
annnal  Academy  show ! 

We  could  say  much  on  what  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy have  to  do  to  make  this  great  institution 
what  it  ought  to  be  ; the  way  through  which  the 
public  should  be  invited  to  acknowledge  the  high 
value  of  art  and  the  dignity  of  artists}  and  how 
the  Academy  must  more  and  more  rely  on  artistic 
strength,  and  less  on  mere  social  considerations. 
A great  artist  needs  no  social  or  artificial  rank, 
and  seems  to  lose  so  much  of  his  artistic  strength 
as  his  artificial  titles  are  added  to.  The  greater 
and  mightier  the  artistic  power,  the  less  would 
it  seem  to  endure  of  artificial  and  sham  eleva- 
tion, touching,  as  such  does,  only  the  mere  won- 
dering crowd  of  people  who  are  blind  to  realities. 
There  is  a good  deal  more  to  think  about,  and  of 
a very  different  kind  to  anything  which  appears 
in  the  report  on  the  Royal  Academy  by  its  Royal 
Commission. 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF  LABOUR. 

It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
investigate  how  far  new  conditions  of  national 
life  may  be  slowly  but  surely  developing  among 
us,  and  what  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  result 
of  those  changed  conditions. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  cen- 
tnry  has  witnessed  a change  in  this  respect,  of 
which,  in  its  magnitude,  no  precedent  exists  in 
human  history.  European  society,  as  itre-formed 
after  the  irruption  of  the  barbarian  tribes, 
settled  down  into  certain  great  classes,  the 
existence  of  which  is  tacitly  contemplated  by 
most  existing  institutions.  There  was  the  noble 
class,  on  which,  at  one  time,  the  hope  of  the 
world  depended — a class  which  now  nowhere 
exists,  in  its  original  form  of  at  once  caste  and 
aristocracy.  In  France  and  in  Germany,  where 
the  principle  of  caste  is  still  kept  up  by  the 
exclusive  marriages  of  the  noblesse,  power  alto- 
gether, and  wealth  to  a great  extent,  have  been 
lost  by  the  old  families.  In  this  country,  where 
wealth  and  its  consequent  power  are  open  to  all, 
and  where  the  army,  the  bar,  and  the  church 
each  gives  access  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
nobles  are  no  longer  a caste } they  can  hardly 
be  called  even  a distinct  class. 

To  the  old  noblesse  of  the  sword,  end  the 
later  nobility  of  the  Robe,  European  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century  added  the  Church,  the 
trade  element  (which  was  already  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  old  municipalities),  and  the  peasant 
population.  Each  of  these  classes  is  visible  in 
this  country}  the  peasants  being,  of  all,  the  most 
nnebanged. 

But  the  innovation  and  the  perfecticn  of  the 
steam  engine  have  called  into  existence  a class 
of  men  nnknown  to  earlier  history.  The  artisans 
are  the  army  of  steam.  Gathering  in  large 
masses, — increasing,  at  times,  with  sudden  and 
enormous  rapidity, — educated  with  an  education 
peculiar  to  themselves, — embracing  within  their 
ranks  men  who  easily  earn  high  remnneration, 
and  men  who,  by  long  and  patient  toil,  can 
hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together, — subject  to 
great  fluctuations  of  activity,  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  in  which  Blackness  of  work 
means  starvation,  nniting  often  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  peasant,  with  the  discomfort  and 
want  of  health  peculiar  to  the  residents  in 
towns, —the  class  of  artisans  is  one  which  must 
exert  an  immerse  iiflucnce  on  the  future  of 
Europe. 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  broad  line 
that  separates  the  artisan  from  the  tradesman. 
Among  men  who  buy  and  sell,  from  the  princely 
merchant  to  the  village  huxter,  there  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  fellowship.  But  the  shopkeeper 
is,  at  times,  almost  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
operative.  The  gains  of  the  former,  which  on 
certain  occasions  he  knows  how  to  increase  ac- 
cording to  opportunity, — that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  need  of  his  customers, — are  often  looked  on 
with  evil  eyes  by  the  latter.  That  most  nefarious 
alliance  of  capital  and  of  oppression,  known  as 
the  truck  system  or  “ the  shop,”  a system  far 
easier  to  legislate  against  than  to  suppress,  is 
simply  an  organised  robbery  of  the  workman; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  state  of  tension  exist- 
ing between  tho  operative  and  the  small  trades- 
man is,  at  least  in  many  cases,  more  matked 
than  is  that  between  any  other  grades  in  the 
social  scale. 

To  go  fnlly  into  the  subject  demands  both 
space  and  time.  One  or  two  facts  alone  may 
give  some  idea  of  its  importance.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  ninety  towns,  each 
of  which  contains  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 
London,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  contains 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  residents.  If  we 
add  to  the  population  of  London  that  of  the 
fourteen  largest  towns  in  England,  we  very 
nearly  double  that  large  total.  If  we  throw  in 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  we  find  these  northern  centres 
of  city  life  to  contain  very  nearly  one  third  of  the 
nnmber  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  con. 
aiderably  more  than  a fifth  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  the  due  representation,  ordering, 
and  organisation  of  this  powerful,  intelligent,  i 
and  laborious  army,  the  host  on  whose  efforts 
depends  not  only  the  primacy  of  England  in 
Europe,  but  her  maintenance  in  the  number  of 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  world, — what  has  been 
effected  by  the  statesmen,  politicians,  and  public 
writers  of  the  day  ? 

The  necessity  of  the  organisation  of  this  great 
army  of  industry  has  been  so  urgent,  that  it 
has  produced  a series  of  internal  associations, 
of  which  we  cannot  at  present  speak.  But  it  is  ■ 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  state,  and  permanent 
welfare,  of  the  country  demands  that  the  careful 
thought  of  the  statesman  should  be  directed . 
to  this  great  clement  of  the  history  of  the  future.  ' 
If  the  only  relation  between  the  State,  and  the 
operative  classes,  be  that  established  by  the  rude  i 
ptocess  of  counting  noses  or  canvassing  for  votes; 
if  there  exist  none  of  the  organisation  which 
binds  together  society  in  its  classes  and  grades, 
in  default  of  which,  the  tie  that  holds  the  in- 
dividuals in  a mass  may  at  any  time  be  rudely 
rent  asunder  ; a great  source  of  danger  lies  in  the 
increase  of  our  manufacturing  population.  On 
the  England  of  the  future,  this  large  and  new 
class  of  citizens  must  exert  an  immense  influ- 
ence, for  good  or  for  evil.  And  yet,  so  far  is 
this  actual  problem  from  being  even  in  the 
course  of  solution,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
writer,  or  the  sptaker,  who  has  yet  submitted  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  age  in  its  naked  and 
gigantic  magnitude. 

To  recapitulate;  the  main  truth  which  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind,  is  this.  The  stability 
of  the  institutions  of  a country,  in  time  of  trial, 
and  the  permanent  culture  of  all  the  citizens, 
depend  to  a great  extent  upon  the  organisation 
of  the  several  classes  of  the  community.  To 
form  an  organic  whole,  the  members  of  society 
must  first  form  organised  parts;  and  must  have 
nut  only  an  individual,  but  a social,  tie  to  the 
State.  A vast  and  powerful  class  is  rapidly 
growing  up  among  us  which  has  no  traditional 
organisation,  owing  to  the  comparatively  recent 
date  of  its  origin.  In  instinctive  self-defence,  diffe- 
rent sections  of  thisgreat  class  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  associations,  the  object  of  which  too 
often  has  been  rather  to  equalise  the  rate  of 
wages,  than  either  to  encourage  the  best  work- 
men, to  increase  the  demand  for  the  production 
of  the  trade,  or  to  unite  ns  closely  as  possible 
the  provider  of  money  with  the  provider  of 
labour.  An  organisation  that  shall  be  co-opera- 
tive in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; that  shall 
atimnlate  demand  by  increasing  both  the  cheap- 
ness and  the  excellence  of  supply;  that  shall 
insure  to  the  ablest  and  most  industrions  work, 
men  their  proper  grade  among  their  fellows ; that 
shall  bind  together  employer  and  employed,  in 
one  common  bond  of  enlightened  self-interest ; 
and  that,  originated  as  an  industrial  movement, 
shall  result  in  a patriotic  nnion  such  as  will 
strengthen  the  very  sinews  of  the  country, — 
this,  in  our  view,  is  the  great  want  of  the  day. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  to  be  a want  which,  if  boldly 
and  honestly  regarded,  England  will  long  sofftr 


to  remain  unsupplied.  Let  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  aid  the  workman  by  their  counsel 
meet  him  on  the  ground  of  practical  utility. 
Let  them  discard  political  theory.  Let  them 
cease  to  expect  everything  from  artificial 
legislative  changes.  Let  each  trade  regard  its 
own  true  welfare  as  a whole,  and  then  we  shall 
find  every  trade  to  unite  in  advancing  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  thus 
tho  permanent  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  social  structure  of  the  country. 


A WORD  ON  THE  WAR. 

We  have  received  a pile  of  maps  purporting  to 
show  the  theatre  of  the  present  infamous  war ; 

, but  they  are  mostly  incomplete  and  bad.  The 
' best  of  them  are  from  Mr.  Wyld  and  Messrs. 

I Bacon  &^Co.,  to  whom,  therefore,  we  refer  such 
of  our  readers  as  desire  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
progress  of  the  belligerents.  We  must  say  a 
dozen  words  on  the  general  question.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  the  war,  bridges  are  being  destroyed, 
railways  dismantled,  telegraphic  communication 
stopped ; the  proposed  Holbein  Exhibition  in 
Dresden  is  postponed  ; and  the  abandonment  for 
the  present  of  our  own  International  Exhibi- 
tion  of  lb71  is  on  the  cards.  Property  has 
been  depre-ciated  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
hundreds  of  persons  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England  were  mined  before  a single 
gun  was  fired.  What  destruction,  desolation, 
and  misery  will  be  produced  before  the  last  gun 
be  heard,  who  can  calculate  ? And  all  for  what  ? 
To  advance  the  designs  of  a few  bad  rulers. 
Every  honest  man  who  can  write,  every  man 
who  can  command  a press,  should  feel  bound  to 
protest  with  indignation  against  this  scandalous 
war.  If  two  men  quarrel  in  the  street,  and 
would  fight  it  out,  the  policeman  interferes,  and 
the  magistrate  properly  reproves  even  the 
attacked  for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  nations  ? If 
the  rulers  of  life  and  death  feel  affronted,  or,  that 
their  private  ends  may  so  be  answered,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  are  set  to  slay  each  other. 
Where  is  our  boasted  civilisation?  What  have 
the  ministers  of  peace  done  ? If  the  conspirators 
at  the  head  of  the  present  war  do  not  at  once 
agree  on  some  mutual  scheme  of  plunder,  and 
operations  go  on  for  a month,  it  is  a modeiato 
estimate  to  say  that  50,000  men  will  be  slain 
or  wounded,  and  that  half  as  many  wemen  and 
children  will  be  left  desolate  and  starving  ; and 
when  that  has  been  done,  a scheme  of  plunder 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  sovereign  rulers  will 
have  to  be  assented  to  on  the  part  of  the  other 
sovereign  ruler.  It  is  too  dreadful  and  too 
abominable  to  contemplate  calmly.  A deep 
debt  of  thankfulness  is  owing  to  the  Times. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  tho  Secret  Treaty  hud 
not  been  published  as  it  was,  the  two  conspiring 
monarebs  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  work- 
ing harmonionsly  tbeir  wicked  will  in  the  face  of 
comparatively  unarmed  Europe.  What  may  yet 
follow  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say;  but  if 
England  be  drawn  into  the  strife,  it  will  be  in 
aid  of  the  weak,  in  support  of  the  right,  and  to 
fulfil  solemn  obligations.  Let  the  punishment 
fall  on  those  who  force  her  to  it. 


Iksaiiate  War  ! Foul  curse  of  this  fair  Earth  t 
Must  tre  once  more  bow  down  beneath  tby  swaj  P 
M utt  once  more  ley  our  dear-bought  Fesce  away, 
And  give  to  Rapine  and  to  Crime  Ireeb  birth  ? 

Thy  proudest  triumphs  are  but  little  worth, 

weighed  'gainst  the  noble  lives  with  which  we  pay  ; 
For  though  far  ofl'  thy  with’ring  footsteps  stray, 

Tby  shadow  falls  on  us  and  blights  our  hearih. 

■\V  ill  Hr  even  forgive  such  outisge  of  its  laws  ? 

“ He  who  sheds  blood,  his  own  blood  shall  be  shed.” 
■WLai  though  jubt  venpeahce  seem  awhile  to  pause, 
'Twill  surely  lall  in  judgment  on  the  head 
Of  him  who  ruthlessly  unuhsins  thy  jaws, 

And  lets  thee  loose  with  ail  thy  hell-hounds  dread. 


NORTHERN  NOOKS : CULROSS. 

While  speaking  some  weeks  ago  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  castle  and  village  of  Doune,  in 
Perthshire,  we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  is 
getting  excessively  difficult  for  the  poor  artist  or 
antiquary  to  find  secluded  and  pleasant  objects  of 
study.  The  pilgrimages  we  make  nowadays  by 
railway  are  all  getting  somehow  or  other  to  be 
as  rapid  and  commonplace  as  it  is  possible  for 
railway  tourists  and  excursionists  to  make  them. 
Most  of  our  large  towns  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  minutely  described  even  in  such 
channels  as  our  own  columns;  and  as  to  our 
great  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  have 
been  studied,  criticised,  and  delineated  until 
every  feature  has  been  brought  within  easy 
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iLCceBB  of  tho  library  table  or  the  portfolio.  Still, 
b is  possible  with  some  care  and  research  to 
'liscover  now  and  then  a picturesque  nook  lying 
n some  unfrequented  thoroughfare  or  forgotten 
;»y  a path  5 and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
uch  places  which  we  have  come  across  for  some 
ime  is  the  ancient  and  royal  burgh  of  Culross, 
lituated  within  a few  miles  of  Dunfermline,  on 
he  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

. There  are  few  spots,  in  our  opinion,  within  a 
lay’s  journey  of  Edinburgh  better  worthy  of  a 
dsib  than  this  ancient  and  picturesque  town, 
lind  there  are  few,  we  believe,  so  little  known. 
.)ne  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  that  Culross  is 
one  of  those  unfortunate  places  which  have  been 
i .brown  into  the  background  by  the  development 
l)f  the  railway  system.  In  the  good  old  coaching 

! rimes,  the  mail  between  Dunfermline  and 
jlasgow  passed  daily  within  a few  hundred 
yard^  of  it ; now  its  nearest  point  of  contact  with 
he  route  of  the  traveller  is  at  East  Grange 
j Station  on  the  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Railway, 
i’ully  three  miles  off.  The  town,  as  we  have  said, 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
out  the  receding  tide  leaves  so  wide  a breadth  of 
■iballow  and  muddy  beach  that  direct  communica- 
i/ion  with  the  river  steamers  which  ply  between 
jrnnton  and  Stirling  is  generally  a thing  to  be 
avoided  ; and  passengers  by  water  must  perforce 
disembark  either  at  Crombie  Point  or  at  Kin- 
jardine,  each  as  far  from  the  village  as  the  rail- 
Kay  station  is.  But  though  thus  somewhat 
difficult  of  access,  Culross,  when  reached,  will  be 
bund  amply  to  repay  the  toils  of  the  pilgrimage  ; 
lind  even  to  recompense  the  pilgrim  for  a walk 
over  some  very  sludgy  and  miry  country  roads. 
We  do  not  understand  how  it  should  be  that  the 
roads  in  this  district  are  in  such  bad  repair.  The 
irreat  apostle  of  road  reforms  in  Scotland  (Mr. 
Fagan),  who  was  a native  of  the  neighbouring 
lingdom  of  Fife,  would  certainly  not  have 
tolerated  them  for  a moment.  There  is  an 
obvious  andmostperceptible  wanbof  macadamisa- 
ion  over  most  of  these  roadways. 

As  you  approach  Culross  it  is  seen  at  once  to 
possess  a cmious  and  venerable  appearance; 
iQesides  having  at  the  same  time  mnch  natural 
ibeauty  in  iis  sairoundings.  Ic  is  sheltered  on 
*ithe  north  eud  east  by  a crescent  of  wooded 
^eminences,  end  appears  to  lie  embosomed  among 
rich  plantat'oes  and  b'ooming  orchards.  The 
little  town,  in  lact,  nestles  snugly  on  a gentle 
ideclivity,  lying  open  to  the  sunny  south,  its 
lantique  dwelling-houses  straggling  upwards 
B from  the  water-iide  to  the  biil-top,  from  which 
I the  venerable  abbey  and  palatial  mansion  of  the 
I the  old  Ea.ls  of  Kiucaidine  seem  to  look  down 
t on  the  placid  scene  as  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
t authorities  of  the  p'ace.  Few  old  towns  retain 
I BO  many  of  t he  picturesque  features  of  the  past ; 
I and  there  is  a lematkable  air  of  repose  about 

jiCulross,  greaCy  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  quiet 
land  isolated  situation,  which  is  infinitely  refresh- 
}.ing  to  tho  poor  way-worn  traveller  in  these  days 
; of  turmoil  and  excitement.  In  the  narrow 
0 winding  streets  there  are  to  be  met  with  not  a 
1 few  bits  of  quaint  domestic  architecture,  teeti- 
li  fying  that  the  knights  and  burghers  of  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  must  have  been  men  of 
It  taste  as  well  as  substance,  and  must  have  known 
fihow  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  natural  accli 


of  Serf,  or  Servanus,  was  reared  on  the  hill  where 
the  primitive  oratory  of  the  saint  bad  stood,  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  whose  castle  crowned  an  adjacent 
eminence,  being  the  founder.  The  site  of  this 
castle  is  still  pointed  ont  on  the  wooded  eminence 
of  Dunimarle,  which  overhangs  the  Forth,  about 
half  a mile  to  the  west  of  Culross.  Here  tra- 
dition  fixes  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Lady 
Macduff  and  her  children,  by  comreand  of  the 
usurper  Macbetb,  as  described  in  Shakspeare’s 
tragedy  of  that  name  ; but,  of  course,  our  recent 
and  exact  topographical  and  historical  researches 
on  this  subject  somewhat  discountenance  the 
trnth  of  the  tradition  in  many  points.  The 
hamlet  which  eventually  rose  under  the  shadow 
of  the  monastery  gradually  increased  until,  in 
the  reign  of  James  IV.,  it  was  created  a bnrgh 
of  barony,  the  dignity  of  royal  burgh  being  sub- 
sequently conferred  by  charter  from  James  VI. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  are  still  a 
prominent  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. It  was  founded,  to  be  more  particular, 
A.D.  1217,  by  Malcolm,  Earl,  or  Thane,  of  Fife  5 
and  was  first  inhabited  by  an  order  of  Cistercian 
monks.  The  choir,  which  was  originally  of  Early 
English  type,  has  been  modernised,  and,  of 
course,  somewhat  damaged.  But  long  anterior 
to  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  Culross  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  arrived  at  a high  pitch  of  ecclesi- 
astical repute  ; and  it  is  a well-ascertained  fact 
that  the  celebrated  St.  Kentigern.wbo  was  born 
and  educated  here  in  the  sixth  century,  was 
otherwise  that  same  St.  Mungo  who  is  still  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  saint  of  Glasgow,  and  who 
founded  its  cathedral.  A faint  and  very  gentle, 
but  distinct  rapprochement,  with  its  ancient  eccle- 
siastical character,  still  hovers  about,  as  it  were, 
in  tbe  surrounding  atmosphere.  Even  when  the 
abbey  had  fallen  into  disuse;  even  after  the 
feudal  barons,  who  descended  from  King  Robert 
the  Bruce,  who  came  in  place  of  the  monks,  bad 
developed  tbe  great  natural  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  made  tbe  industries  of  Culross  in  coal 
and  iron  famous  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  still 
clung  to  its  ancient  traditions.  The  town  is  now 
little  more  than  a shadow  of  its  former  self;  but 
it  is  nob  a little  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  tbe 
lapselof  time,  ond.the  many  violent  changes,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  have  intervened,  the 
name  of  St.  Serf  is  still  held  in  grateful  and 
loving  remembrance  by  its  inhabitants,  just  as 
that  of  the  sainted  Queen  Margaret  is  in  tbe  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Dunfermline. 

Culross,  we  have  indicated,  had  other  quali- 
ties to  recommend  it  than  its  ancient  eccle- 
siastical character.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
celebrated  for  its  iron  manufacture,  particu- 
larly of  girdles  for  firing  the  oat-cakes  of 
the  country — those  round  iron  plates  which 
Froissart,  it  will  be  remembered,  described  as 
part  of  the  regular  accoutrements  of  tbe  Scottish 
light  irregular  cavalry,  who  made  such  tremen- 
dous havoc  in  their  marauding  expeditions  into 
England.  The  girdle  is  still  largely  employed 
by  the  Scottish  peasantry,  of  course ; but  the  seat 
of  tho  manufacture  is  no  longer  at  Culross.  This 
curious  historical  circumstance,  which  we  quote 
from  Murray’s  “ Handbook,”  is  referred  to  by 
Sir  ‘Walter  Scott,  in  bis  novel  of  " The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,”  where  tbe  fact  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hammer-men  of  Culross  were 


new  Episcopal  chapel  is  now  being  built  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Mrs.  Sharpe  Erskine.  This  edifice, 
which  is  intended  to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Serf, 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  styleof  architecture  adopted 
is  that  of  tbe  Transition  (end  of  the  twelfth 
century),  being  the  style  exemplified  in  the 
earliest  remaining  parts  of  Culross  Abbey.  The 
building  is  intended  to  serve  as  a mortuary- 
chapel  for  the  foundresp,  as  well  as  a place  of 
worship  for  the  Episcopalian  families  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

is  of  oblong  hliepo,  nieasuriDg  infcraslly  66  ft.  by 
18  ft.  Tbe  CBBt  end  is  spsidal,  and  tbe  west  gable  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a maasire  belfry,  having  two  tiers  of  openings 
for  a peal  ol  three  bells,  'ibis  gable  is  strongly  buttreaaed, 
end  bus  a large  circular  window  filled  with  rich  tracery. 
The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  on  the  south  side  near  the 
west  end.  It  is  a large  projecting  doorway  of  three  orders, 
the  jamb  shafts  detached,  and  tbe  orders  of  the  arch 
richly  moulded.  The  apse  is  lighted  by  fire  single-light 
windows,  tbe  semicircle  internully  being  richly  arcaded. 
The  cbancel  has  a two-light  window  on  the  south,  and  an 
archway  on  tbe  north  side  for  the  organ.  From  the  organ 
rercas  accesa  is  given  to  a small  vestry.  The  nave  is 
lighted  by  live  eingle-light' windows  on  esch  side.  The 
whole  of  the  chapel  is  vaulted  internally  with  wood.  The 
church  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  usual  manner  for  the 
clergy  and  choir,  and  the  nave  will  be  furnished  with  open 
deal  benches  for  a congregation  of  about  eighty. 

We  have  only  room  io  add,  in  concluaioD, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  details 
to  a well-written  article  which  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  the  Scotsman,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  more  about  this  curious  northern 
nook,  will  find  some  graphic  notes  in  Land  and 
TFater,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bertram. 


t vities  of  their  town.  Something  of  this,  no  j superior  handicraftsmen  to  the  hammer-men  of 
u -doubt,  was  owing  to  the  rtfining  itifluences  of  j Edinburgh.  In  this  respect,  the  Scottish  town 


the  great  ecclesiaitical  foundation  to  which  tbe 
1 -old  burgh  owed  its  origin.  For  example,  we 
j looked  at  a curious  old-fushioned  house,  built  by 
Sir  George  Bruce,  of  Kinross,  about  the  close  of 
I the  sixteenth  century,  which  contains  a spacious 
room,  with  a nicely-panelled  ro.of,  each  panel 
> decorated  by  a painting  of  one  of  the  virtues, 
( together  with  certain  appropriate  inscriptions  in 
U:  Latin  and  English.  The  neighbouring  castle  of 
li'  Blair  will  also  afibrd  indications  that  the  spirit 
U has  not  died  out  in  their  deecendants. 

P The  antiquity  of  the  town  is,  of  course,  very 
9 great,  and  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  tbe 
6 -eccleBiastical  history  of  the  country.  So  far 
J back  as  tbe  sixth  century,  Culross  (a  name  which 
D .some  authors  bold  signifies  literally  “ tbe  wooded 
I*  ridge  or  promontory  ”)  was  chosen  by  St.  Ser- 
i vanus,  the  great  evangeliser  of  the  southern 
0 PiotB,  as  the  head-quarters  of  bis  missionary 
.I  labours.  Here,  too,  St.  Kentigern,  tbe  child  of 
s the  Princess  Thenan  or  Tbenoek,  when  driven 
; wvith  his  mother  from  the  court  of  her  father, 

- Loth,  the  heathen  King  of  the  Lothian?,  was 
: received,  as  the  monkish  historians  tell  us,  by 

St.  Serf,  and  brought  up  as  bis  adopted  son, 
until  theperiod  when  be  went  forth  to  preach  the 

- Ccspel  to  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  Six  cen- 
‘ luries  later,  a beautiful  abbey,  bearing  the  name 


COLOUR  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  following  correspondence  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

Tbe  church  decorator  is  now  becoming  a 
special  trade  with  us,  as  the  church  embroiderer 
is  in  Italy.  You  are  aware  how  many  operations 
are  going  on  about  London  even,  to  touch  up 
churches  with  colour,  whether  Gothic,  Greek,  or 
Roman.  I send  you  a letter  on  this  subject, 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Edmnnd  Sharpe. 
The  question  of  colour,  as  applied  to  archi- 
tecture, baa  now  so  great  influence,  that  the 
opinion  of  so  good  an  authority  in  Medimval  art 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  will  be  read,  I have  no  doubt,  with 
interest,  even  by  those  who  entertain  opposite 
judgments  upon  the  matter.  A full  argument 
upon  the  subject  is  now  of  the  greater  conse- 
quence, as  so  large  a sum  as  a quarter  of  a 
million  has  been  suggested  to  be  expended  upon 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  and  it  will  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  these  decorations  will 
be  applied,  whether  the  application  of  so  con- 
siderable  a sum  on  purely  snpeificial  decor-ation 
can  be  justified.  Splendour  must  be  toned  down 
by  sobriety,  and  no  attempt  made  to  vie  with 
tbe  ^drawing-room  or  the  theatre.  I presume 
that  the  model  exhibited  at  the  MauBion-house 
will  be  materially  modified ; that  religious /tis- 
toncaZ  [painting  by  men  of  the  highest  talent 
will  be  more  largely  introduced,  not  of  subjects 
tending  to  superstitious  adoration.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  a canopy  at  the  east  end  be 
doctrinally  appropriate  in  a Protestant,  as  it  is 
in  a Roman  Catholic,  place  of  worship  : for  in 
the  former  a movable  table  is  nsed  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  in  the  latter  an  altar  for  the  mass. 
And  are  the  right  men  on  the  working  committee, 
or  may  it  nob  too  largely  consist  of  the  amateur 
and  fancy  decorator  ? T,  L.  D. 

My  dear  Donaldson,— I am  obliged  often  to 
do  things  by  snatches;  and  thus,  in  returning 
from  abroad  after  a six  months’  absence,  I find 
a heap  of  transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects for  the  past  six  months  to  scan  over. 
Amongst  these  I find  a discussion  in  March, 
on  a paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  on  ” The 
Introduction  of  Colour  in  Churches;”  and  you 
will  not,  1 know,  think  it  a presumption  on  my 
part  if  I offer  my  entire  adhesion  to  all  that  you 
uttered  on  that  occasion.  This  rage  for  colour  in 
our  churches  is  likely  to  lead  to  a reversion  of  the 
true  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  building;  for 
the  members  of  this  new  school,  instead  of 
making,  as  they  profess,  painting  tbe  handmaid 
of  architecture,  would  really  make  architecture 
the  handmaid  of  painting— they  would,  in  fact, 
disinherit  tbe  elder  sister,  and  make  colour  pre- 
dominant over  form. 

I hold,  on  the  contrary,  in  architectural  art 
the  maxim  that  whenever  tbe  effect  of  colouring 
is  to  attract  the  eye  more  than  the  form  of  the 
Thus,  in  Ely 


seems  to  have  resembled  the  Mediooval  German 
cities,  specimens  of  whose  ironwork  we  have 
frequently  engraved  in  our  pages. 

What  we  have  space  to  add  partakes  of 
more  modern  and  contemporary  charac- 
ter. The  ancient  Dunimarle  (now  called 
Castle-hill)  is  said,  as  we  have  observed, 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Kennaway  Castle,  where 
Lady  MacDuff  and  her  children  were  so  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed.  It  is  certainly  a splendid  site, 
and  surrounded  with  many  natural  advantages. 

The  present  liberal  and  enlightened  lady  who 
succeeded  to  the  property  some  thirty  years  ego, 

— Mrs.  Sharpe  Erskine  (of  the  Erskines  of 
Torrie),  has  made  extensive  alterations  and 
improvements  about  tbe  mansion-houBe  and 
grounds.  The  former,  a rather  heavy  eighteenth- 
century  building,  has  been  largely  added  to 
in  the  English  castellated  style,  in  harmony  with 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  remaining  part 
of  the  house  shall  be  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  taste,  ad- 
vantage having  been  taken  of  their  fine  natural 
situation  to  form  a broad  terrace  with  embattled 
and  tuireted  wall,  which,  with  the  towers  of  tbe 

castle  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  a most  design,  colour  is  an  impertinence, 
conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  tbe  Firth.  On  Cathedral  some  one  has  in  this  way  impertinently 
a gentle  declivity  to  the  south  of  this  terrace  a coloured  the  boards  and  rafters  of  thereof  of  tho 
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triforinm  of  the  choir,  in  crndp,  gaudy  colonrs — 
bine,  chocolate,  red,  and  yellow, — the  whole 
covered  with  white  stars,  in  to  obtrusive  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on  the  elegant  stonework  of  Bishop  Northwold’a 
charming  design,  in  its  native  cream-coloured 
modesty,  to  which  this  tawdry  work,  as  seen 
from  below,  forms  the  disturbing  background. 

If  any  one  desires  to  see  bow  it  is  possible, 
without  displacing  a stone  of  the  original  build- 
ing, to  take  out  of  our  old  minsters  every  par- 
ticle of  that  grand  and  solemn  effect  which  is 
their  principal  characteristic,  if  not  their  greatest 
merit,  let  him  go  down  to  Winchester,  and  see 
in  the  neighbonring  chnrch  of  St.  Cross  what 
an  art,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  sign-paint- 
ing, has  done  to  disfigure  that  grand  old 
building. 

If  you  wish  eflectually  to  take  all  light  and 
shade  out  of  a moulded  arch,  you  have  only  to 
faint  it.  All  the  (glorious  effects  produced  by  a 
flood  of  sunshine  on  the  rich  series  of  monld- 
ings  that  clothe  and  charm  the  pier- arches  of 
our  English  cathedrals,  are  irremediably  lost  the 
moment  they  are  painted  j the  delicate  transi- 
tion from  light  to  dark,  on  a rounded  projection  ; 
the  sharp  line  of  bright  light  carried  along  the 
bordering  fillet,  and  the  dark  shadow  by  means 
of  which  the  deep  adjoining  hollow  throws  the 
two  former  into  high  relief,  are  altogether  lost 
in  a painted  arch.  The  delicate  natural  play  of 
light  and  shade  designed  for,  and  realised  in,  the 
original  stonework,  is  neutralised  and  absorbed 
in  the  painted  coat. 

The  relief  produced,  such  as  it  is,  is  artificial, 
forced,  false,  and  monotonous.  And  yet  this  is 
the  condition  to  which  the  new  school  would 
reduce  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  land,  if  the 
guardians  of  those  national  treasure-houses 
would  let  them  have  their  way.  There  is  a 
consolation,  however,  in  the  thought  that,  inas- 
much as  this  new  rage,  the  promptings  of  which 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  rise  to  no  higher 
level  than  that  which  formerly  led  the  town 
barber  and  the  landlord  of  “ The  Chequers  ” to 
adopt  the  same  gaudy  expedient  for  attracting 
their  customers,  will  soon  pass  away. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  a new  fashion, 
whether  of  dress  or  building,  which  is*Tiot  solidly 
based  on  true  principles  of  art  or  utility,  should 
become  suffioiently  common  in  order  to  cause  it 
to  fall  into  disfavour;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  owners  of  modern  Albambras,  tea-gardens, 
dancing-rooms,  and  other  places  of  entertain- 
ment are  following  in  the  wake  of  their 
clerical  pioneers  in  the  nee  of  gaudy  colonrs, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  vu'gar  taste,  will 
soon  bring  this  sort  of  meretricious  decora- 
tion into  discredit.  Is  it  too  much  to  prophesy 
that  the  next  half  century  will  see  our  future 
church  restorers  as  busily  engaged  in  denuding 
our  churches  of  the  unsightly  coats  of  false  paint 
with  which  we  are  now  loading  them,  as  we  our- 
selves have  been  in  the  first  part  of  the  century, 
in  stripping  them  of  the  conservative  whitewash, 
with  which  our  forefathers  in  their  ignorance 
considerately  covered  them  up,  and  so  pre- 
served them  for  us.  It  is,  1 know,  much  easier  and 
a much  pleasanter  thing  to  sail  with  the  tide,  and 
to  twn  tciih  the  tide,  than  to  oppose  vigorously  at ! 
the  right  moment  a popular  error.  I believe, 
however,  that  the  middle  classes  in  the  country 
are  possessed  of  more  common  sense  and  good 
taste  in  matters  of  art,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
practical  utility,  than  they  usually  get  credit  for, 
and  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  tbatcharacteristic 
sentiment  of  national  sobriety  in  matters  of 
taste  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religions  feeling, 
which  distinguishes  us  from  all  other  nations  of 
Europe  ; we  have  only  in  fact  to  appeal  from 
Philip  in  his  cups  to  Philip  sober,  to  insore  the 
banishment  of  the  colour-pot  and  gold-leaf  to 
those  situations  and  to  those  regions  where  they 
will  offend  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Edmv^d  Sharpe. 


Ironwork  In  the  Crystal  Palace. — Messrs. 
E.  & F.  Crook  wish  it  mentioned  that  the 
WTOUght-iron  lily  to  which  we  lately  referred 
was  produced  by  them.  They  add, — “The  in- 
tention of  the  work  is  an  ornament  for  the  top 
of  a wood  cover  to  a font.  The  article,  as  yon 
stated,  represents  a full-grown,  large  white  lily, 
with  a complement  of  flowers  and  buds : the 
stem  of  the  plant  being  fully  supplied  with  aide 
leaves  in  various  forms  and  stages  of  growth. 
The  base  on  which  the  flower  stands  is  also  of 
wronght-iron ; the  ornaments  upon  the  scrolls 
are  chiselled  out  of  the  solid,  leaving  the  out- 
lines and  fibrils  of  the  leaves  sharp.” 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Maidstone. — The  Local  Board  have  unani- 
mously decided  to  carry  out  the  drainage  of  the 
Kingsley  Estate  and  the  West  Borough,  at  a cost 
of  about  5,000Z.  The  Board,  it  eeems,  have 
already  power  to  borrow  the  requisite  amount, 
so  that  the  works  can  be  proceeded  with  at 
once. 

Doncatier. — The  Corporation  are  threatened 
with  an  injunction  by  the  Eiver  Don  Navigation 
Company,  if  they  continue  to  cast  the  town’s 
sewage  into  the  riven,  and  a conference  has 
been  held  at  the  Mansion  House  between  certain 
of  the  directors  and  a Committee  of  the  Council, 
as  to  the  beat  method  of  carrying  the  sewage 
forward  to  the  Corporation  estate  of  Sandall,  and 
there  applying  it  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land. 

Leamington. — Messrs.  Ccchrane,  Grove,  Co., 
of  the  Pboanix  Works,  Wolverhampton,  have  re- 
ceived the  contract  for  the  supply  of  cast-iron 
mains  for  the  now  sewage  irrigation  works.  It 
is  estimated  that  610  tons  of  straight,  and  1-i 
tons  of  irregular,  pipes  will  be  required.  The 
contract  prices  are  4Z.  17s.  6d.  for  the  former, 
and  91.  for  the  latter. 

Northampton. — In  the  case  of  Harrold  v. 
Markham,  which  came  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon,  on  Thursdoy,  evidence  was  given  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  sewage.  The 
authorities  on  the  subject  appear  generally  to 
have  advocated  sewage  farms  where  the  sewage 
matter  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  contend  that  the 
liquid  which  reaches  a stream,  after  paBsing 
through  the  earth  for  any  distance,  is,  by  the 
natural  filtration  of  the  soil,  entirely  freed  from 
any  noxious  particles  of  organic  matter.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  objected  that  in  the  irrigation 
system  the  sewage  matter  has  to  be  spread  over 
a considerable  area  of  land,  and  necessarily  con- 
stitutes an  offensive  and  fever-cansing  nuisance 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  is  denied  ; 
and,  further,  that  in  cloy  soils  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely useless.  The  cose  which  came  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  fnrniBbed  an  illnstration  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a suit  against  the  Northampton 
Improvement  Commissioners,  in  which  an  in- 
junction was  granted  last  year  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  polluting  the  river  Nene  with 
the  sewage  of  Northampton.  The  execution  of 
the  writ  bad  been  delayed  until  the  lat  of  July 
this  year,  and  a motion  was  made  to  enforce  it 
by  sequestration,  which,  as  pollution  was  proved 
to  continue,  the  Vice-Chancellor  said  tbathewas 
compelled  to  grant,  bnb  recommended  that  it 
should  be  suspended  until  the  Ist  of  November 
next,  as  the  defendants  protested  that  scientific 
authorities  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  destroying  the  noxious  qualities  of 
sewage  matter,  and  that  the  delay  in  obeying 
the  ii'junction  was  caused  by  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  would  be  better  to  attempt  a 
sewage  farm,  or  to  carry  to  greater  perfection 
the  plan  which  the  Commissioners  now  adopted. 
This  appears  to  be  a system  of  defeedation  by 
means  of  large  tanks,  in  which  the  sewage  is 
precipitated  by  an  admixture  of  sulphates  and 
clay.  The  sewage  matter  is  deposited  at  the 
^ bottom  of  the  tanks  to  the  extent  of  400  tons  a 
I week,  and  sold  in  a dry  state  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers.  In  support  of  the  present  plan  the 
defendant  put  in  some  evidence  of  Dr.  Letheby 
and  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  conclnding  passage  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

•'  Finally,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  both  before  and 
aince  our  visit  to  Northampton  we  have  made  careful  in- 
spection of  all  the  principal  works  of  irrigation  and  preci- 
pitation  used  for  the  prevention  of  the  fouling  of  rivers 
by  sewage  water,  and  that  the  result  of  our  investigations 
brii  fly  stated  is,  that  on  the  whole  a much  greater  sani- 
tary improvement  in  the  prevention  of  nuisances  can  bo 
effected  by  the  use  of  precipitsting  agents  than  by  the 
application  of  sewage  to  the  sniface  of  land." 

Herf/ord  and  Ware, — A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  town  council  of  Hertford  has 
been  held  to  consider  certain  proposals  made  by 
the  Ware  Board  of  Health  to  undertake  the  con- 
veyance and  disposal  of  the  Hertford  sewage  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Ware,  on  to  certain 
lands  proposed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Ware 
Board  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  Ware  Board  were  that  the  Board 
would  undertake  the  conveyance  and  disposal  of 
the  Hertford  sewage,  on  the  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  of  4001.  to  be  secured  by  lease  for 
twenty-five  years,  all  expenses  of  surveys,  lease, 
agreements,  &c.,  to  be  paid  by  the  corporation ; 
and  also  to  undertake  to  construct  the  necessary 
works,  to  connect  the  Hertford  with  the  Ware 
Eewers  at  the  estimated  expense  of  1,8001,  The 


committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  terms  offerd  I 
were  very  high,  and  as  it  was  very  doubtfl  i 
whether,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  the  wholtr 
of  the  concentrated  sewage  of  the  two  towniit 
being  thrown  upon  a limited  area,  the  land  miglii ' 
not  become  so  impregnated  with  the  noxio®! 
fluid  as  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  thi  j 
locality,  the  scheme  might  have  to  be  given  up  i 
after  a large  expenditure  bad  been  incurred  | 
Alderman  Ludlow  tiought  that  it  was  the  nio»H 
feasible  plan  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  witlji 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Hertford  sewsgeii 
that  had  been  offered.  He  believed  the  plan  ai: 
irrigation  was  the  most  1 kely  to  meet  tbereK 
quirements  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Act,  and 
that  it  conld  be  effected,  in  conjunction  witlii 
Ware,  at  a very  mnch  less  cost  to  the  town  on 
Hertford,  than  in  any  other  way.  Aldermaiii 
Gilbertson  advocated  the  A B C plan  ofpurificail 
tion  of  the  sewage,  which  he  had  himBelf,  hi , 
said,  witnessed  in  operation  at  Hastings  and 
elsewhere.  The  committee  were  almost  UDami 
imoQS  in  adopting  the  views  and  proposals  oii 
Alderman  Gilbertson.  It  was  then  unanimouslji 
resolved  that  the  town  clerk  shonid  inform  Mr! 
Cobham  that  the  Hertford  Corporation  felt  bounc.: 
to  make  further  inquiries.  The  town  clerk  wa#| 
also  requested  at  once  to  communicate  with  thti 
“ Native  Guano  Company  (Limited),  Works  ai 
Leamington,  and  offices  at  1,  St.  Swithin’s-lanw 
London.”  | 

Dublin. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Dublii-f 
Corporation,  the  Lord  Mayor  formally  announced 
j that  the  Government  bad  promised  a loan  oj 
; 300,0001.  for  the  main  drainage  of  Dublin  auci 
j purification  of  the  Liffey,  on  the  same  terms  all 
j to  interest  and  repayment  as  they  had  alread}| 
i granted  for  the  London  main  drainage.  j 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  ; 

LAW  COURTS — SOUTHWARK  PARK. 

On  the  vote  of  21,4501.  for  the  purchase  of  sihi 
and  erection  of  building  for  the  new  Palace  ol 
Justice,  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  bis  explanation  of  thii 
vote,  said,  the  royal  commission  had  not  declared 
their  final  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Streetl 
but  they  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  api 
prove  of  it.  The  object  of  the  present  votej 
therefore,  was  to  take  ench  a sum  as  was  neceM 
eary  to  clear  the  ground  and  lay  the  foundations;! 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  said  that  by  the  pre-| 
sent  plan  the  projected  building  would  approach 
much  closer  to  the  Strand  and  Carey-street  tbau' 
in  the  original  designs ; bnt,  as  had  been  thel 
case  around  the  Westminster  Palace,  what  wasi 
wanted  was  space  from  which  the  building  could] 
be  viewed.  They  ought  to  look,  not  to  the! 
wants  of  the  day,  but  to  the  wants  that  werel 
likely  to  accrue.  It  was  often  said  that  Temple! 
Bar  was  a great  obstruction  to  the  traffic  of  tbei 
metropolis ; but  it  was  not  in  consequence  of 
Temple  Bar  that  a congestion  of  traffic  took 
place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  counter-traffic 
coming  in  and  out  of  Cbancery-lane.  Whatw  as 
wanted  was  space  for  five  or  six  vehicles  to  passi 
abreast,  and  that  was  what  the  present  plan  did! 
not  provide.  He  believed  there  would  be  noi 
indisposition  to  remove  Temple  Bar,  if  the 
promoters  of  this  building  would  place  it  far 
enough  back  to  enable  suitable  approaches  to  bel 
made  to  it,  so  that  efficient  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  the  traffic.  The  Treasury,  how»i 
ever,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  thel 
subject  of  approaches,  all  it  aimed  at  being  to 
produce  a building  at  a less  cost.  All  the  legal; 
profession  wanted  was  isolation  and  concentra- 
tion ; bnt  the  requirements  of  the  public  alsoi 
j should  be  attended  to.  He  did  not  expect  mnch; 
I from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  thel 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  but  the  matter 
should,  nevertheless,  be  considered. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  said  he  was  glad  that 
they  had  at  last  reached  the  accomplishment: 
of  a great  work. 

Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  all  the  committee  were 
asked  to  do  was  to  give  a general  assent  to 
the  plan.  As  for  the  question  of  approaches, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  subject  at  the  ! 
present  time. 

Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  as  a member  of  the  royal 
commission,  protested  against  the  alteratioae 
which  had  been  made  on  the  original  plan  in 
respect  to  light,  air,  and  the  approaches.  He 
regretted  thac  all  other  considerations  should 
have  been  lost  sight  of  save  the  sole  one  of 
economy.  Other  members  spoke,  and  the  vote 
was  then  agreed  to. 

At  a recent  sitting  of  the  House,  Mr,  Locke 
called  attention  to  the  intended  appropriation 
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large  portion  of  Sonthwark  Park  for  building 
urpoBes  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  5 
id  moved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House 
le  whole  of  the  land  purchased  under  the 
ct  of  1864  (the  Southwark  Park  Act),  should 
3 preserved  as  a park  for  the  use  and  rocrea* 
on  of  the  public. 

1 Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  said  the  general  prin- 
fple  upon  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
^orks  had  acted  was  a wise  one.  They  con- 
tdercd  that  by  the  construction  of  the  park 
le  neighbouring  property  would  be  greatly 
licrensed  in  value;  and,  acting  upon  this,  they 
ad  determined  to  set  aside  IG  acres,  to  be  let 
Q lease,  by  which  they  hoped  to  obtain,  for 
le  general  body  of  the  ratepayers,  from 
j),0001.  to  3G,000Z.  towards  the  expense  of 
lakiog  the  park.  He  asked  the  House  whe- 
ler  it  would  be  consistent  with  its  dignity 
» pass  a resolntion  calling  upon  the  Metropoli- 
in  Board  of  Works  not  to  exercise  the  powers 
■inferred  upon  it  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Such 
I resolution  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon 
'hich  it  was  printed.  The  matter  was  one  for 
rue  ratepayers  rather  than  for  Parliament ; and 
16  proper  course  for  the  hon.  member  to  take 
"ould  be  either  to  bring  in  a Bill  repealing  the 
lower  given  to  the  Board  of  Works,  or  to 
|bp]y  for  a legal  injunction  to  restrain  them 
irom  using  it. 

i Mr.  Locke  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion, 

Intimating,  however,  that  he  should  early  next 
Bssion  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  re- 
train the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from 
Rminlshing  the  area  of  Southwark  Park. 

I On  the  vote  of  13,0001.  for  the  new  Home, 
lolonial.  Poor-law,  and  other  offices, 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  asked  if  the  design  would 
e exhibited  to  afford  members  an  opportunity 
f judging  of  its  character. 

II  5<Ir.  Ayrton  said  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect, 
il'ould  construct  the  building  in  harmony  with 
le  portion  already  erected.  There  would  be 
10  advantage  in  delaying  the  work  for  another 
i'lear  merely  to  allow  members  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a design  which  they  probably  would  not 

inow  what  to  do  with  when  they  saw  it. 
i Mr.  Beresford  - Hope  accepted  with  great 
■ratitude  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this 
4iomnge  to  the  profession  [of  architects,  even  if 
•cade  at  the  expense  of  the  amateurs, 
si  The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

II  On  the  vote  of  37,^501.  for  the  site  of  the 
jilational  Gallery, 

ii  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  asked  who  would  be  em- 
I'loyed  as  architect? 

11  Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that,  subject  to  his  accept- 
•nee  of  the  conditions,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  the 
I rchitecb  appointed  by  the  late  Government, 
I'ould  be  employed. 


II  ESSEX  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

II  The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
'as  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  and  proved 
in  interesting  day  to  those  who  attended.  The 
faceting  was  held  at  Braintree,  where  three 
Niapers  on  various  snbjeota  were  read,  and  from 
Ubence  an  exenrsion  was  made  to  several  places 
of  unusual  attraction  in  the  neighbourhood. 
i 'he  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business  was 
'eld  at  the  Horn  Hotel,  the  company  present  at 
she  meeting  and  during  the  excursion  including 

i:  number  of  ladies. 

I The  report  stated  that  since  the  last  annual 
heeting  twenty-seven  new  members  had  been 
lleoted,  besides  four  to  be  proposed  that  day, 
oaking  a total  of  thirty-one,  a larger  accession 
■'  ban  the  society  had  received  for  many  years, 
fc!  The  Eev.  B.  Lodge  read  a paper  “ On  a Roman 
sepulchral  Monument,  with  Effigy  of  a Cen- 
turion, found  at  Colchester,"  illustrated  by 
Hr.  Parish,  artist,  Colchester, 
d The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hill  followed  with  a paper 
I On  a few  brief  Notes  of  Objects  of  Interest  in 
^he  Neighbourhood  of  Braintree.” 

1'  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  the  honorary  secretary,  con- 
iributed  the  third  paper,  having  for  his  subject 
>‘The  Ancestry  of  Sir  Denner  Strutt,  bart.,  the 
LiJavalier.” 

i Leigh  Priory  was  suggested  as  the  object  of 
lext  year’s  investigation.  The  company  then 
I .djourned  to  luncheon  snpplied  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
.fter  which,  in  several  vehicles,  they  proceeded 
I in  the  excursion.  The  objects  inspected  were 
i rarying  in  character  and  interest,  and  the 
' Irives  from  place  to  place  were  through  a beau- 
• -ifolly  picturesque  district,  abounding  in  well- 
i wooded  scenery,  interspersed  with  bop-grounds, 
abrupt  declivities,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
long  stretch  of  country.  The  first  stage  was  to 
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Gosfield  Hall  (the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  Conrtauld), 
once  the  shelter  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  other 
royal  fugitives  from  France,  and  the  scene  of 
banquetings  given  by  Lady  Rich  and  Lady 
Maltravers  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  church  was 
then  visited  ; and  at  Gosfield  Churoh  Mr.  King 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  eucharistio  vessels 
upon  the  altar,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  added  a 
few  words  about  the  character  of  the  church. 
Sbalford  Church,  Panfield  Hall,  and  Panfield 
Church  were  each  taken  in  turn,  and  at  six 
o’clock  the  party  returned  to  Braintree. 


SOFT  WATER  v.  HARD, 

At  a recent  visit  of  the  Manchester  Town 
Council  to  the  Waterworks,  Mr.  Bateman  drew 
attention  to  reports  which  had  been  industriously 
circulated  of  late  years  to  the  prejudice  of  soft 
water,  attributing  to  its  use  the  great  mortality 
which,  unhappily,  still  existed  in  some  of  the 
large  towns  and  cities  in  the  kingdom.  He 
stated,  most  unhesitatingly,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  in  troth  for  such  reports  5 that  they 
wore  entirely  fallacious;  and  that  the  presumed 
facts  which  were  relied  upon  would  not  bear  the 
test  of  scrutiny.  He  referred  to  a table  appended 
to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  East  London 
Water  Bill,  in  1867,  in  which  the  whole  question 
of  the  metropolis  water  supply  had  been  inquired 
into.  This  table  purports  to  give  the  mortality 
of  various  towns  and  places,  distingnishing 
between  those  supplied  with  water  above  and 
below  10®  of  hardness.  The  strongest  proof 
that  excessive  mortality  must  be  sooght  for  in 
other  causes  than  the  hard  or  soft  character  of 
the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants,  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  the  mortality  which 
obtains  in  different  places  supplied  with  the 
same  water.  For  instance,  the  population  as- 
signed to  Birmingham  in  the  table  alluded  to  (a 
town  snpplied  with  water  of  15^  degrees  of 
hardness)  is  made  up  of  those  living  in  Birming- 
ham, King’s  Norton,  and  Aston,  the  density  of 
population  being  respectively  100,  1 37  and  2 7 
persons  to  the  acre,  the  mortality  being  also 
respectively  26  5 per  1,000,  17' 1,  and  21  per 
1,000.  This  varying  mortality  cannot  snrely  be 
owing  to  the  water,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the 
three  cases.  Again,  Liverpool,  having  water  of 
9°  6 of  hardness,  is  composed  of  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby  ; the  mortality  being,  in  the  former 
place,  33'29  ; and  in  the  latter,  22  73,  per  1,000 ; 
the  water  being  exactly  the  same,  but  the 
density  of  population  being,  respectively, 
100  and  3-7  per  acre.  Sheffield,  a soft-water 
town,  is  composed  of  Sheffield  and  Eccleshall ; 
the  mortality  in  the  two  places  being  28  45  and 
22  75.  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock,  all  places  snpplied  with  the  soft  water 
of  the  Manchester  Waterworks,  exhibited  a mor- 
tality, at  the  time  the  table  was  prepared,  of 
31  48,  26‘00,  and  23  94  per  1,000,  respectively. 
If  the  high  death-rate  in  Manchester  was  due  to 
the  soft  water,  why  did  it  not  poison  as  many 
persons  in  the  1,000  in  Chorlton-on-Medlock  and 
Salford?  Instatces  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  could  be  crowded  upon  each  other, 
showing  a like  result,  and  thus  also  showing 
the  fallacy  of  the  deductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  such  unfair  statistics  as  have  been 
thus  only  slightly  exposed. 


A MEMORIAL  FOR  BOMBAY. 

At  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a statue 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort  has  been  temporarily 
erected,  and  it  will  remain  there  on  view  for  a 
short  time. 

This  fine  memorial  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Mr.  David  Sassoon,  and  is  intended,  ultimately, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mosenm, 
Bombay.  The  entire  work  is  aboot  19  ft.  in 
height,  and  is  wholly  of  marble, — steps,  plinth, 
pedestal,  and  supporting  emblematical  figures,  of 
Sicilian ; the  statue  of  Carrara.  The  figure  of 
the  Prince  has  been  modelled  8 ft.  in  height. 
The  figure  is  standing  ; and  the  costume  includes 
the  robe  and  decorations  of  the  Star  of  India. 
In  the  right  hand  there  is  a manuscript  scroll, — 
and  the  left  hand  reposes  on  the  breast.  The 
portrait  is  perfect.  He  stands  " a Prince  in- 
deed!" 

The  supporting  figures  are  feminine,  placed  in 
sitting  postures ; on  the  right.  Science,— on  the 
left.  Art.  The  proportions  of  the  several  parts 
are  admirable ; and,  being  entirely  of  marble, 
there  are  both  breadth  and  keeping.  The  enriched 
mouldings  of  the  pedestal  and  plinth  have  a 
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meaning.  The  oak  leaf  and  acorn  denote 
Strength  ; the  olive  leaf.  Peace  ; and  the  lotos 
leaf  and  flower.  Wisdom. 

On  two  panels  of  the  ped;fctal  is  inscribed,  in 
four  languages, — 

ALBERT,  PRINCE  CONSORT  j 
Dear  to  Soieuce  ; dear  to  Art ; 

Dear  to  Thy  Land  and  Ours. 

A Priuoo  indeed  ! 

The  block  of  marble  from  which  the  statue 
of  the  prince  has  been  carved  is  of  the  porest, 
clear  and  uniform,  without  colour,  without 
blemish.  We  venture,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
public  at  home  and  the  native  and  British  public 
of  Bombay,  to  thank  the  representalives  of  the 
late  David  Sassoon  for  this  princely  memorial ; 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  also  thanking  Mr. 
Noble,  the  sculptor,  for  his  beautiful  and  most 
feuccossful  work. 


THE  PROPOSED  THOROUGHFARE 
BETWEEN  HOLBORN  AND  THE  STR.AND. 

Mu.  P.  H.  Le  Breton,  member  for  Hamp- 
stead, baa  presented  a memorial  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  signed  by  5G2  barristers 
and  firms  of  solicitors  having  chambers  in 
Lincoln’e-inn  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  urging 
the  co-operation  of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the 
proposed  new  road  from  Holborn  at  Southamp- 
ton-row  to  the  Strand  and  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment at  Norfolk-street,  the  details  of  which  have 
already  been  made  public  lu  connexion  with  the 
Mid-London  Railway.  The  memorial  states — 

“Thfit  it  is  in  contemplation  to  construct  a railway 
from  the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Hampstead,  Kentian 
Town,  and  Camden  roads,  thence  passing  by  the  Euston- 
aquare  Terminus  of  the  Loudon  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, and  running  to  the  Waterloo  Junction  Station  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  The  promoters  of  the  railway 
are  williug  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  iu  oonstructing 
the  following  new  roads  in  the  line  of  their  railway — that 
is  to  say.— 1.  A road  from  Vemon-place,  Sonthampton- 
row,  passing  across  Kiugsgate-etreet  to  Holborn,  and 
thence  in  the  line  of  the  Little  Turnstile  and  Gate-street 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  Lincoln's-inn-iiolds ; 2.  A 
road  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Liucoln's-inn-fields, 
passing  through  Glare-market,  and  crossing  Wych-street 
and  Uolywell-streei  to  the  Strand;  3.  An  eulurgement  of 
Norfolk-street  leading  down  to  the  roads  now  iu  course  of 
construction,  which  will  communicate  with  the  Thames 
Embankment.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  a direct  com- 
municalion  between  Yernon-place  and  Theobald’s-rosd, 
and  to  remove  the  pile  of  buildings  between  Holywell- 
Btreet  and  the  Strand,  and  to  widen  the  latter  at  its  pre- 
sent narrowest  point  to  70  ft.  The  road  will  bring  into 
communication,  by  a direct  road,  tbe  Thames  Embank- 
ment, the  Strand,  Holborn,  and  the  Euston-road,  with 
the  districts  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Kentish  Town, 
Holloway,  and  in  general  the  northern  parts  of  London." 

It  is  said  the  project  has  been  submitted  to 
tbe  benchers  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  to  the  council  of  tbe  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  and  has  received  the  formal  approval  of 
both  those  institutions,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  of 
Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the  New  Palace  of 
Justice.  It  is  also  understood  that  no  opposition 
has  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  persons  most 
affected  by  tbe  coarse  of  the  road  and  railway. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  BUILDING  TRADE 
OF  HULL. 

The  progress  of  this  ancient  seaport  has  of 
late  years  been  very  groat.  And  so  uuniorons 
have  been  the  erections  and  development  of 
certain  parts  of  the  town  that  the  coining  census 
cannot  fail  to  show  a very  large  increase.  The 
building  trade  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
active,  tbe  docks  and  public  buildings  increasing 
the  ordinary  work. 

Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  a new  town 
has  sprung  up  at  Drypool,  which  in  1835  was 
taken  from  tbe  East  Riding  by  the  Municipal 
Boundaries  Act,  and  united  to  Hull.  Some 
hundreds  of  cottages  have  been  built,  which  for 
the  most  part  are,  however,  of  a slight  con- 
struction and  somewhat  con  fined,  both  in  area  and 
extent  of  out-door  accommodation.  The  handi- 
work of  the  builder  may  also  be  traced  in  the  con- 
struction of  a better  class  of  property  in  Hessle- 
road  and  other  parts  of  the  town  ; whilst,  at  the 
present  time,  several  public  buildings  are  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  builder  and  archi- 
tect. 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  most  of  our 
large  towns  presented  but  few  traces  of  improve- 
ment, we  find  that  Hull  possessed  waterworks  so 
early  as  1G13,  which  were  worked  by  horses 
during  a period  of  157  years,  when  steam  power 
was  introduced.  Its  dock  accommodation,  which 
from  time  to  time  has  found  so  much  employ- 
ment for  the  building  trade,  dates  from  the  year 
1778,  when  the  first  dock  was  opened.  The 
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length  was  1,703  ft.,  and  the  breadth  251  ft.  In 
1809,  the  Hnmber  dock  was  completed  at  a cost 
of  220,0001.  Its  length  is  914  ft.,  and  its  width 
342  ft.  Next  followed  the  Junction  Dock,  which 
was  opened  in  1829,  and  constructed  at  a cost  of 
107,0001.  It  contains  6a.  5p.  The  New  West 
Docks  were  made  in  1867,  and  were  estimated  to 
cost  1,000,0001.  The  docks  are  nearly  a mile  long, 
and  120  yards  in  breadth.  Even  np  to  the 
present  time  workmen  are  still  employed  con- 
structing warehouses,  sheds,  &c.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  shipping  trade,  which  brings  to 
the  town  something  like  half  a million  of  money 
aonuatly  as  Custom  duties. 

The  public  buildings  in  Hull  have  just  now 
been  augmented  by  the  erection  of  several 
structares.  Foremost  in  merit  are  the  new 
dock  offices,  which  for  some  time  have  been  in 
the  course  of  construction  by  the  workmen 
belonging  to  the  dock  companies.  The  building 
which,  when  finished,  will  do  credit  to  the  com- 
pany, is  erected  at  the  junction  of  Saville-street, 
on  a triangular-shaped  plot  of  land.  It  has  three 
moderately  large  domes,  and  is  beautifully  carved 
on  the  exterior  with  the  arms  of  the  borough 
and  other  companies.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a public  clock.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Market-place  the  Hall  Banking 
Company  are  erecting  a substantial  and  some- 
what ornamental  building.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Mnsgrave,  and  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress.  The  High  Chnrch  is  being  reno- 
vated, and  several  improvements  introduced. 
Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  recent  con- 
struction may  be  mentioned  the  new  town-hall, 
by  Brodriok.  The  structure  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  has  a frontage  of  105  ft.  to  Lowgate.  it 
has  a central  tower  135  ft.  high,  and  was  built 
at  a cost  of  28,0001.  The  now  theatre  was  set 
apart  for  public  use  in  1867,  the  new  corn 
exchange  in  1856,  and  the  public  baths  and 
wosh-housea  in  the  year  1850. 

The  population  of  Hull  in  1801  was  29,849; 
in  1811  it  had  increased  to  37,466  ; in  1821,  to 
45,078 ; in  the  year  1841  it  had  increased  to 
66.258;  and  at  the  last  census  it  was  97.G61; 
whilst  now  it  is  considerably  more  than  the  last- 
named  figure. 


ROMAN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Parker’s  photographs  from  Rome  will 
remain  in  Cundall’e  Gallery,  Bond-street,  until 
the  ISth  of  August.  Mr.  Parker  writes  to  us, — 
“ These  photographs  throw  a new  light  upon 
many  things  in  Rome  which  have  hitherto  been 
very  obscure.  Photographs  can  only  tell  'the 
truth,  and  the  naked  truth  is  not  always  quite 
agreeable  to  either  party.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  that  this  Exhibition  has  been  received 
with  such  remarkable  apathy  and  indifference  by 
both  parties.  The  Liberal  party  does  not  like  to 
see  the  Niebuhr  theory  shaken  by  seeing  that 
the  walls  of  Romnlus,  Anens  Martins,  and  Servins 
Tullius,  and  the  buildings  of  the  time  of  the 
Republic  and  Early  Empire  succeed  each  other 
in  natural  chronological  succession,  exactly  aa 
we  should  expect  from  Livy’s  history,  especially 
from  the  first  boob,  which  is  considered  by 
many  of  the  Niebuhr  school  as  a mere  fable, 
or  at  best  an  historical  romance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  their  followers  and  admirers,  do  not 
like  to  see  the  traditional  history  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Catacombs  npset  by  a comparison  of  them 
with  the  mosaic  pictures  in  the  churches  of  Home. 
It  is  always  assumed  by  the  Jesuit  school  that 
these  paintings  of  saints  and  of  the  Madonna 
are  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  : the  greater 
part  of  them  are  really  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  j 
and  another  large  proportion,  of  the  sixth.  They 
were  painted  by  the  Popes  for  the  pilgrims,  when 
the  Catacombs  were  restored  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Lombards.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
after  along  and  careful  study  of  the  Catacombs, 
that  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Anglo-Catholic,  the  evidence  of 
the  Catacomb  paintings  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  Angelican  view  ; and  this,  1 believe,  is  proved 
•by  these  photographs, — that  is,  by  the  com- 
parison  of  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  with  the 
fresco  paintings  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  Pontifical  Government,  which  has  hitherto 
treated  me  with  such  kindness  and  consideration, 
has  now,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Jesuits, 
reversed  its  conduct : the  same  parties  who  have 
dismissed  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend.  Padre 
Theiner,  from  the  post  he  bad  filled  so  long  aud 
80  well,  of  keeper  of  the  archives,  because  be 
allowed  some  of  the  non-Jesuit  party  to  see  a 


little  of  the  truth,  has  also  forbidden  me  to  take 
any  more  photographs  in  the  Catacombs,  or 
even  in  the  Pagan  tombs  on  the  Tia  Latina, 
because  the  frescoes  in  these  tombs  are  really  of 
the  time  of  the  martyrs,  and  a comparison  of 
them  with  the  frescoes  in  the  Catacombs 
makes  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  both 
can  be  of  the  same  period.  The  art  is  altogether 
different.” 

Whether  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  arrived,  from  the  study  of  the  objects  shown 
in  these  photographs,  are  correct  or  not,  which 
may  fairly  be  a matter  of  opinion,  the  photo- 
graphs themselves  are  more  exact  representa- 
tions of  the  objects  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  manner,  and  wo  advise  onr  readers  to  go 
aud  see  them. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty.third  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  friends  and  subscribers  of  this  charity 
was  held  on  Thursday  (28th  ult.),  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macey,  the  president  of  the  past  year,  in  the 
chair.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive 
the  report  for  the  past  year  ; to  elect  a president, 
treasurer,  directors,  and  auditors  for  the  year 
ensuing  ; and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Barrii,  the  eeeretary,  read  the  report,  which  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  pensioners  is  now  forty-four,  vir., 
twenty-two  men  and  twenty-two  women,  Thepensioners  last 
elected  were  Mr.  Richard  Burdett  and  Mrs.  Mattiu.  The 
amount  of  stock,  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  purchased 
during  the  past  year  ia  S25l.  5a.,  2161.  168.  for  the  relief 
fund,  and  lOSf.  9$.  for  the  building  fund,  making  a total  of 
15,0751. 14a.  lid.,  T)z.,  11,9231.  Ba.  8d.  for  the  relief  fund, 
and  3,1521.  9s.  3d.  for  the  building  fund. 

On  a proposition  from  Mr.  Cooper  tnat  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  accorded  to  the  patrons  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Thos.  Brassey  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macey  be  added  to  the  number,  it  wu  unanimously 
carried. 

Mr.  Plucknett  next  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Macey  for  bis  performance  of  the  onerous  duties  of  presi- 
dent lor  the  past  year,  which  he  had  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

This  vote  was  also  unanimously  passed,  and  Mr.  Macey 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  An  important  instance  of 
the  need  oi  the  Institution  had  just  come  to  bis  knowledge. 
He  had  heard  the  name  of  one  who  from  his  position  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  ever 
being  associated  with  poverty,  but  misfortune  bad  overtaken 
him.  With  respect  to  his  duties  having  been  onerous, 
such  was  not  the  case,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fluchnetr,  the  committee,  aud  the  secretary,  who  made 
them  ss  light  as  possible. 

The  retiring  directors  and  auditors  were  next  re-elected, 
after  a marked  expression  of  approval  of  past  services. 

On  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  Plucknett,  the  treasurer, 
being  proposed,  Mr.  J.  Thorne  said  be  bad  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  it.  For  someyesrs,  since  they  lust  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Q.  Bird,  Mr.  Plucknett  had  fill  the  important 
cfhee  of  treasurer  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and  there 
was  hardly  a meeting  hut  which  be  attended.  He  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  Instiiuliun,  and  had  rendered 
it  very  valuable  service,  and  they  might  think  themselves 
fortunate  in  having  obtained  the  services  of  so  good  and 
talented  a man. 

Mr.  Plucknett  returned  (banks  for  the  very  kindly 
manner  in  which  the  vote  of  confideuce  had  been  passed. 
It  was  true  the  receipts  were  not  quite  so  good  aa  usual, 
owing  to  the  Buctoaiion  in  the  trade.  He,  however,  bad 
a hope  that  next  year  they  would  be  as  good  as  formerly. 
They  were  not  very  deficient,  when  they  considered  that 
all  the  charities  bad  fell  the  efiect  of  the  general  bad 
time. 

The  offer  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Mansfield  to  oiheiate  as 
president  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year,  was 
cordially  accepted. 

The  remaining  business  was  then  disposed  of,  when  it 
was  stated  that  there  would  be  au  election  of  pensioners  in 
November  next. 


MAN  THE  BOATS  ! 

Sib, — Would  it  be  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
measuring  tapes  (inclosed  in  a round  box,  which  can  be  tun 
out  any  length,  and  (hen  wound  up  again)  to  the  lowering 
of  boats  into  the  sea  ? Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a 
ring  attached  (aa  by  the  ring  on  tbe  measuring  tape)  to  the 
stern  ol  beats  when  hung  up,  such  ring  fastened  to  a rope 
in  a round  box  in  the  ship,  so  that  in  au  instant,  if  required, 
the  boat  wonld  be  run  out  into  (be  sea,  and  when  launched 
the  ring  unfastened  and  (he  rope  wound  up  in  the  ship  ? 


THE  NATIONAL  STRENGTH. 

Sir, — I was  mneb  interested  in  the  leading 
article  in  the  Builder  of  tbe  23rd  of  Jnly  nit. 
I consider  Dr.  Beddoe’s  ievestigation  a very  im- 
portant  one,  and  one  that  ought  to  have  been 
made  years  ago.  There  is  a popular  belief 
among  working  men  that  the  English  labourer  is 
fast  deteriorating,  and  this  opinion  is  universally 
believed  in  by  labourers,  workmen  upon  public 
works,  and  also  by  the  farm  labourers  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  I have  often  heard 
them  speak  of  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and 
agility  that  were  performed  from  forty  to  eighty 
^ears  back,  such  as  the  weights  lifted,  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  sawn  in  a week  by  a pair  of 
sawyers,  the  quantity  of  grass  mown  or  corn 


reaped  in  a given  time,  or  the  yards  of  earth  ^ 
excavated,  and  their  concluding  remark  is,  I 
“ Every  generation  gets  wiser,  but  weaker.”"  ' 
It  ia  a question  of  national  importance,  and  one 
that  affects  the  safety  of  the  conntry  ; for  what 
is  the  use  of  the  most  improved  arms  if  the  ' 
wielders  of  them  are  deficient  in  strength  and 
stamina  ? The  history  of  the  bayonet  is  a case  irr 
point.  An  improved  arm  may  give  a temporary 
advantage,  bnt  superior  strength  and  stamina  in 
the  men  and|a  permanent  advantage.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Dr.  Beddoe  will  pursue  his  researches, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  English  improve  or 
not  by  emigrating.  It  strikes  me  some  enrioos 
facts  would  be  asceitained.  I think  it  probable 
the  English  race,  for  instance,  in  South  Africa, 
would  differ  materially  from  those  in  Australia 
or  America.  I take  one  thing  for  granted,  that 
as  a rule  a civilised  man  is  inferior,  physically 
speaking,  to  savage  races  (?).  A friend  of  mine, 
who  bad  been  three  or  four  years  out  on  the^ 
North-west  Coast  of  America,  brought  home 
some  photographs  of  the  Chinook  Indians;  they 
struck  me  as  being  deficient  in  bulk  of  limb,  and 
I was  surprised  at  a statement  of  their  strength 
and  endurance.  Is  it  the  climate,  or  their  exer- 
cise, or  their  food  ? T. 


MANSION  IN  SURREY. 

The  mansion,  of  which  a view  and  plan  are 
given, is  situated  atHaalemere,on  an  old  site  upon 
the  side  of  a bill,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view.  The  steepness  of  the  ground  allow- 
ing but  a small  space  for  the  building  itself,  baa 
given  rise  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  placing 
a row  of  cellars,  larders,  &c.,  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  bouse.  A carriage  approaching 
the  house  drives  under  an  archway,  A (with  a 
room  over),  the  space  from  e to  / being  under 
cover ; the  carriage  then  passes  round  tbe  oat- 
buildings,  and  comes  back  by  an  archway,  ij, 
corresponding  to  the  porch.  The  stables  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house,  and  are  hidden  by 
the  shrubbery. 

The  house  ia  built  of  red  brick,  of  a fine 
quality  and  colour,  from  Rowland’s  Castle,  the 
cornices  being  of  moulded  brick  of  the  same 
make  ; and  the  windows  and  dressings  are  of  red 
terra-cotta,  supplied  by  Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stam- 
ford. The  roof  is  tiled.  The  staircase,  the 
panelling  of  tbe  ball,  and  the  doors  of  tbe 
reception-rooms  are  of  oak.  A recess,  forming 
an  “ingle  nook,”  at  the  back  of  which  is  the- 
fire-place,  is  obtained  in  the  library,  under  the 
upper  flight  of  staircase,  which  is  divided  from 
the  ball  by  moulded  piers  and  arches  of  oak. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell.  The 
general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hayward,  Bros., 
all  of  London. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTE. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  Religious  Institute,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  onr  illustration,  is  now  'in  course  of 
erection  in  Corporation-street,  Manchester.  The 
I site  was  purchased  by  subscription,  and  the 
building  is  being  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  John  Fernley,  of  Clairvillo,  Southport,  and 
it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by 
February  next.  The  object  has  been  to  provide 
suitable  depots  for  the  Bible  and  Religious  Traci 
Societies,  and  offices  for  the  City  Mission  ; and, 
in  addition,  a spacious  room,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  two-pair  floor,  about  60  ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  accommodating  from  400  to  500  persons,  ia 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  holding  prayer, 
meetings,  tea-meetings,  and  other  meetings  of  a 
strictly  religions  tendency;  it  being  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  donor  that  no  political  or  semi- 
political  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  be  held 
there.  Rooms  for  a porter’s  residence  are  pro- 
vided in  the  basement. 

The  front  and  tide,  as  shown  in  the  view,  are 
being  executed  in  stone.  The  pilaster-shafts 
and  spandrels  of  entrance-doorway  are  of 
polished  Peterhead  granite.  In  tbe  design  the 
aim  has  been  to  give  a quiet  dignity  to  the 
building  by  breadth  of  sorlace,  deeply-recessed 
reveals,  and  simple  detail  relieved  by  carving. 
The  latter  is  by  Messrs.  T.  & K.  Williams,  of 
Manchester.  The  Bible,  as  an  appropriate  en- 
richment, is  made  to  form  part  of  the  keystone 
of  the  front  entrance  doorway. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Horton  & Biidg- 
ford,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contract  was  let  to 
Messrs.  Swindells  & Little,  of  the  same  city,  for 
the  sum  of  4,0511. 
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DAKGEE  OP  LIGHTNING. 

J Me.  Arthur  Gearing  Bnggests  the  possi- 
tjbilityof  onr  having  a repetition  of  Tuesday’e 
l etorin,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  sotno  precaa* 
itione  against  damage  from  water  and  lightning. 
T To  judge  from  past  events,  I fear  there  is 
llittlo  chance  of  his  good  advice  being  heeded. 

St.  Savionr’a  Church,  strnok  for  the  secono 
ifitime,  will  serve  for  a specimen  of  how  mnch 
u regard  is  paid  to  warnings  to  take  care  of  our 
I buildings.  Then,  as  to  human  life,  how  many 
iitimes  since  the  daysof  Franklin  has  this  caution 
Biheen  repeated, — Keep  away  from  trees  during  a 
Bithunder-storm  ? Yet  what  happened  on  Clapham 
I Common  on  Tuesday  morning?  Two  persons, 
):8heltering  from  the  rain  under  a tree  (one  sitting 
hand  the  other  standing,  with  his  left  foot  on  the 
t seat),  were  struck,  and  severely  injured.  The 
M report  of  the  disaster,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
1 real  cause  of  it, — their  sheltering  under  the 
Btree, — says,  “ Mrs.  Bulpin’s  stay-bnek  and  orino- 
(line  steel  are  supposed  to  have  attracted  the 
< lightning  just  as  if  her  head  had  not  received 

the  charge  of  electricity  first.  Probably,  all  the 
rbarm  done  by  the  stay-busk,  &c.,  arose  from  any 
r burns  caused  by  their  fusion,  if  they  were  really 
^ifused.  Some  French  electrician  states  that 
i more  men  than  women  are  killed  by  lightning. 

Is  this  because  women  generally  have  some 
B small  lightning  conductors  in  their  stay-busks, 
i bhat  would,  to  some  extent,  protect  those  por> 
ibioDB  of  their  bodies  near  which  they  were 
Biplaced,  in  the  same  way  that  a wire  or 
B'pipe  will  often  convey  the  lightning,  and 
I prevent  it  doing  injury  for,  at  least,  the 
(distance  that  the  wire,  &o.,  extends  ? There  is, 
• or  was,  a good  example  of  how  readily  lightning 
J will  leave  a tree  for  a better  conductor,  to  be 
I seen  in  the  Mall,  St.  James’s  Park,  nearly  oppo- 
( site  Marlborough  House.  A tree  was  struck 
L that  had  an  iron  seat  under  it;  the  lightning 
i took  a strip  of  bark  from  the  tree  down  to  the 
3 level  of  the  seat,  and  there  leaped  out,  and 
t found  its  way  to  the  ground.  Had  any  one  been 
I sitting  on  ^tbe  seat,  most  probably  be  would 
I*  have  been  killed,  and  we  should  have  found  the 
(tree  only  barked  to  the  height  of  the  head  from 
^ the  ground. 

i It  would  not  be  a bad  plan,  when  a tree  in  onr 
tpublio  parks  was  struck  like  the  one  I have 
I mentioned,  to  put  a little  warning  memorial 
I. under  it,  something  after  this  style: — “This 
( tree  was  damaged  by  lightning  on  the  — of — 
{Caution — Keep  from  under  trees  during  storms.” 
1'  There  are  numbers  of  persons  who  are  need- 
(ilessly  cautious,  who  put  away  their  kuires, 
« needles,  &o.,  during  a thunderstorm;  or  cover 
.up,  as  I once  saw  done,  the  fireirons  with  the 
j hearth-rug,  as  if  the  lightning  would  pay  more 
I respect  to  a rug  than  to  a stonewall ; yet  let 
I them  be  caught  in  a storm,  ofi"  they  run  to  the 
L nearest  tree,  and  risk  their,  lives  to  save  their 
Bibonnets.  These  persons  will  tell  you  “ they 
r have  seen  the  lightning  run  down  the  fireirons,” 
I with  as  much  gravity  as  if  the  house  really  had 
[iibecn  struck,  though  the  amonut  they  would  see 
B.passing  down  the  irons  then  would  be  rather 
Bismall.  Perhaps  when  a slight  knowledge  of 
lelectric  science  is  more  general  than  at  present, 
1, warnings  may  be  heeded,  but  till  then  I fear  it 
iis  a hopeless  case.  H.  T.  G. 


s SAFETY  OF  THE  “ CHEESEWRING.” 

1 We  are  glad  to  receive  the  following: — 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a paragraph 
[ in  your  issue  of  the  30th  ult.  in  reference  to 
the  above  subject. 

t As  the  lessees,  under  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
1 of  the  Cheesewring  Quarries,  we  feel  it  is  due 
( to  ourselves  to  say  that  the  report  which  has 
K been  industriously  circulated  that  danger  is 
I arising  to  the  ‘ Cheesewring  ’ from  the  quarry 
iioperations  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  without 
1 foundation. 

I , It  is  quite  true  that  the  quarry  has  approached 
the  Cheesewring,  but  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
1 with  the  structure  of  the  granite  formation  will 
i easily  understand  that  the  beds  upon  which  such 
I a pile  as  the  Cheesewring  rests  may  be  separated 
i entirely  from  the  surrounding  rocks  by  vertical 
• heads  or  joints,  and  that  quarrying  operations 
i(  may  be  carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
> hood  without  any  danger  to  them.  This  is 
I actually  the  case  at  Cheesewring. 

But  in  addition  to  this  natural  guarantee  of 
I security,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Duchy 
authorities  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  matter, 
and  we  know  that  they  will  acquit  us  of  any 
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want  of  dispositiou  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made,  with  a view  to 
allaying  the  gronndless  disqniet  which  has  been 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  the  pile. 

We  may  add  that  very  exaggerated  statements 
have  been  made  respecting  ‘powerful  blasting 
operations.’  It  was)  reported  to  the  Duchy 
that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  firing  boles  charged 
with  300  lb.  of  gunpowder;  tho  fact  being,  that 
10  lb.  are  very  rarely  exceeded,  the  absolute 
range  of  charges  being  from  5 lb.  to  15  lb.  The 
vibration  of  the  air  caused  by  a clap  of  thunder 
has  a far  greater  effect  upon  the  pile  than  the 
heaviest  charge  of  powder  which  has  ever  been 
exploded  in  the  quarry. 

John  Freesian  & Sons.’* 


TOWER  CHIMES  WITH  KEYS; 

OR,  LE  CARILLON  A CLAVIER. 

During  the  last  few  years  I have  frequently 
pointed  out,  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  the 
prominent  features  of  the  machinery  of  the  moat 
excellent  self-acting  periodical  chimes,  or  caril- 
lons, in  Belgium,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  introduce  similar  instruments  ot 
moderate  compass  and  size  in  some  of  our  towers 
in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  present  occasion  I have  a very  few 
words  to  say  on  chimes  played  by  hand,  or,  as 
designated  by  French  writers,  le  carillon  d 
clavier.  In  several  instances  tho  Belgian  instru- 
ments of  this  description  have  forty  bells  and 
upwards,  tuned  to  tho  chromatic  scale,  with  a 
set  of  keys  for  the  hands  and  pedals  for  the  feet. 
The  keys  may  be  called  projecting  sticks,  being 
wide  enough  asunder  to  be  struck  by  the  hands 
clenched  and  sideways,  without  hitting  the 
neighbouring  sticks. 

In  his  work  on  “ The  present  State  of  Music 
in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.,”  London, 
1773,  Dr.  Burney  gives  a very  amusing  account 
of  certain  wonderful  performances  upon  le  caril- 
lon d clavier  at  Amsterdam.  Ho  says  : — 

"At  noon  I attended  M.  PotbofT  to  the  tower  of  the 
Stad-hui^e,  or  towor-boiiae,  of  which  he  is  eariiionneur  ; it 
is  a drudgery  unworthy  of  euch  a genius  ; he  has  had  this 
employment,  however,  many  years,  having  been  elected  to 
it  at  thirteen.  He  had  very  much  astoniahed  me  on  tho 
organ,  after  all  that  I bad  heard  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ; 
but  in  playing  thoee  bells,  his  amazing  dexterity  raised  my 
wonder  much  higher ; for  he  executed  with  his  two  hands 
passages  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  play  with  the  ten 
fiogers;  shakes,  beats,  swift  divisions,  triplets,  and  even 
arptff^iot  ho  has  contrived  to  vanquish. 

Me  began  with  a Psalm  tune.  . . . Ho  next  played 

variations  upon  the  Pealm  tune  with  great  fancy  and  even 
taste.  When  he  had  performed  this  task,  he  was  so 
obliging  as  to  play  a quarter  of  an  hour  extempore  in 
such  a manner  as  he  thought  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  psalmody;  and  iu  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
1 sometimes  forgot  both  the  difficulty  and  defects  of  the 
instrument;  he  never  played  in  less  than  three  parts, 
marking  the  bass  aad  the  measure  constantly  with  the 
pedals.  1 never  heard  a greater  variety  of  passages  in  so 
shore  a time;  he  produced  effiects  by  the  piaiioi  and 
forte*,  and  the  creicendo  in  the  shake,  both  ss  to  loudness 
and  velocity,  which  1 did  not  think  posssible  upon  au 
instrument  that  seemed  to  require  little  other  merit  than 
force  in  the  performer. 

Hut  surely  this  was  a barbarous  invention,  and  there  is 
barbarity  in  the  continuance  of  it;  if  M.  Potboffhad  been 

Eut  into  Dr.  Dominicetli's  hottest  human  cauldron  for  au 
our,  he  could  not  have  perspired  more  violently  than  he 
did  after  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  furious  exercise  : he 
stripped  to  his  shirt,  put  on  his  niehtcap,  and  trussed  up 
his  sleeves  for  this  execution  ; and  he  said  he  was  forced 
to  go  to  bed  the  instant  it  was  over,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  catching  cold,  as  welt  as  to  recover  himself,  he  being 
usually  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 

I cannot,  of  course,  deny  the  statement  of  the 
learned  doctor,  that  M.  Pothoff  perspired  so 
violently  after  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  this 
“furious”  exercise,  and  was  nsually  so  much 
exhausted  as  to  bo  utterly  unable  to  speak.  But 
having  tested  the  touch  and  action  of  some  of 
the  largest  instruments  now  in  existence,  and 
attended  tho  excellent  organist  and  carillonneur 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral  during  some  remarkable 
performances,  I may  state  that,  in  the  present 
day,  so  far  from  being  a “ drudgery,”  playing 
upon  le  carillon  d clavier  is  an  agreeable  re- 
creation. 

To  prevent  mistakes,  however,  let  me  add, 
that  any  musician  practically  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  this  class  ever 
constrncted,  must  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
utterly  incapable  of  producing  all  tbe  varied 
effects  mentioned  by  our  highly  esteemed  author. 

Thomas  Walesly. 


Society  of  Engineers. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a visit  of  the  members  to  the  new 
works  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  at  Beck- 
ton,  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  August. 


NEW  MANSION  AT  BARNARD  CASTLE. 

A CONSIDERABLE  extent  of  land  on  the  north, 
side  of  the  Greta  Bridge-road,  near  the  Militia 
Barracks,  Barnard  Castle,  which  is  now  being  en- 
closed with  high  walls,  and  in  the  centre  of  which, 
the  outlines  of  a large  ornamental  building  are 
beginning  to  appear  above  tbe  ground,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Bowes,  the  wife  of  Mr,  John 
Bowes,  of  Streatham  Castle.  The  building  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a museum,  as  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Bowes  to  place  therein 
a large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  paintings  and  objects  of  art  and  curiosity, 
now  in  France,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowes  havo 
spent  many  years  in  collecting.  The  length  of 
the  frontage  is  about  300  ft.;  the  height  of  the 
centre  pavilion,  115  ft. ; the  height  of  the  two 
end  pavilions,  90  ft. ; the  picture  galleries  are 
400  ft.  in  length  ; the  cellars,  210  ft.  by  45  ft., 
which  are  built  entirely  of  dressed  stone.  It  is 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  orna- 
mental in  character,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Watson,  architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  under 
whose  directioD  it  is  being  carried  out.  Mr. 
Joseph  Kyle,  also  of  Newcastle,  is  the  coutractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  works. 


THE  CRYPT  AT  ALDGATB. 

The  houses  at  tbe  end  of  the  block  separatiog 
Leadenhall-etreet  and  Fenohuroh-street  have 
been  palled  down  in  order  to  widen  the  entrance 
to  both  those  thoroughfares,  and  a very  con- 
siderable improvement  has  thus  been  effected. 
Underneath  one  of  these  houses,  however,  and 
just  opposite  Aldgato  Pump,  was  an  ancient  orypt 
that  has  been  described  in  our  pages  more  than 
once  ; and  the  vanlting  of  this  being  found  inse- 
enre  and,  as  wo  understand,  too  high  to  suit  the 
level  of  the  new  pavement,  it  was  taken  off,  and 
tbe  orypt  has  been  filled  in, — in  fact,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  obliterated.  This  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  ; it  was  an  historical  landmark,  a 
vestige  of  ancient  London,  and  of  value  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  re- 
pining, still  less  finding  fault  j the  past  must 
j'ield  to  the  present : onwards  is  the  word,  and 
onward  we  must  go.  Some  of  the  papers,  in- 
cluding journals  supposed  to  know  better,  have 
described  the  crypt  as  a discovery, — simple 
nonsense. 


BELLS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — A letter  in  your  publication  of  July 
30th,  describing  the  “blessing”  of  a peal  of 
bells  by  the  titular  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  contains  a atatement  that  “ St. 
Francis’s  is  the  first  and  only  church  in  Liver- 
pool which  can  boast  of  a peal  of  bells.”  This 
must  have  been  intended  to  mean  the  only 
Romiah  church,  as  three  other^eburohes  of  the 
Established  religion  in  the  town  have  peals,  two 
of  them  good,  and  one  of  them  splendid. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  has  a good 
peal  of  ten  bells,  recast  (with,  I presume,  addi- 
tional metal)  from  a peal  of  eight  just  forty 
years  ago,  the  old  peal  appearing,  from  the 
annals  of  the  town,  to  have  been  cast  ab 
Dobson’s  foundry,  Downham,  Norfolk,  early  in 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  the  church  having  been 
begun  in  1700,  and  consecrated  in  170-1.  The 
old  peal  of  eight  were  in  tone  superior  to  the 
new  ten,  which  are,  however,  good. 

St.  Luke’s  Church  has  a good,  bub  light-toned 
peal  of  eight,  first  rung  in  1829,  the  church 
having  been  begun  in  1811,  and  consecrated  in 
1831,  remaining  for  some  years  incomplete. 
These  bells  are  hung  in  cast-iron  framing,  and  it 
used  to  be  thought,  I am  now  rather  of  opinion 
erroneously,  that  their  tone  suffered  from  this. 

The  other  parish  church,  St.  Nicholas,  known 
as  the  “ old  church,”  being  on  the  site  first  occu- 
pied in  Liverpool  by  a chapel-of-ease  under  the 
mother  parish  of  Walton,  possesses  a magnificent 
peal  of  twelve  bells,  of  large  scale,  nnsurpassed 
in  tone  by  any  I have  heard  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a good  deal  resembling  the  peal  of  ten  in  York 
Minster.  These  seem,  from  the  town  annals,  to 
have  been  supplied  at  twice,  a “ set  ” being 
recorded  as  purchased  from  Drogheda,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  town  fines,  in  1628,  and  sir 
more  from  Bristol,  paid  for  out  of  the  same  fund 
(as  well  as  were  the  first  peal  of  St.  Peter’s),  in- 
1725.  The  effect  of  these  bells,  when  ringing 
changes  on  a quiet  night,  as  heard  outside  th& 
town,  at  some  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a half 
distant,  or  from  the  western  or  Cheshire  shore  of 
the  Mersey,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  which  the 
church  stands,  is  literally  sublime, — the  richnesa 
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and  fulness  of  tone,  with  the  combinations 
which,  through  the  blending  power  of  distance, 
the  harmonics  in  the  long  sncoession  of  an  octave 
and  a half  render  to  the  ear,  prodnoing  an  over- 
powering effect,  such,  indeed,  that  I have  seen 
persons  of  strong  musical  and  poetical  senti- 
ment yield  their  whole  feelings  to  it  as  long  as  the 
sonnd  lasted.  This  effect,  under  the  swelling 
and  diminishing  alternations  caused  by  a fitful 
breeze,  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  a 
gigantic  uHolian  harp,  sounding,  as  it  might 
•eeem,  from  the  clouds  5 and  whether  from  the 
position  of  the  building  or  other  causes,  this 
grand  peal  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  Liverpool,  excels 
in  this  respect  any  that  I am  acquainted  with. 
The  bells  are  not  by  any  means  known  as  they 
•deserve.  Their  great  weight  and  power  have  a 
crashing  effect  when  heard  near,  but  as  beard  at 
a distance  they  deserve  all  and  more  than  I have 
said  of  them.  Their  fnlness  and  volume  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  heard  in 
quiet  weather,  at  Preston,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  Liverpool.  If  the  peal  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  is  a good  one,  the  position  of  the 
building,  rather  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
town,  will  give  great  advantages  for  its  effect ; 
but  I do  not  look  for  anything  like  what  I have 
just  described.  An  Abchixect. 


WAKEHURST,  ARDINGLY. 

The  interesting  Elizabethan  mansion  known 
-as  Wakehurst,  in  Ardingly,  Snseex,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
who  has  determined  on  restoring  the  original 
etrncture,  and  enlarging  its  extent,  for  which 
purpose  a new  wing  will  be  added,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  4,0001.,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
first  stone  was  performed  on  Monday,  Jnly  18th, 
by  the  marchioness,  who  briefly  addressed  the 
workmen,  congratulating  them  upon  their 
steady  conduct,  and  assoring  them  that  while 
each  continued  they  would  always  find  in  her  a 
friend. 

A substantial  supper  at  the  Gardeners’  Arms, 
on  Thursday,  followed.  Amongst  the  toasts  we 
bear  of  Mr.  Box,  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
“ the  superintendent  of  the  works but  no 
architect’s  name  appears.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fio  interesting  an  old  building  as  Wakehurst  is 
will  not  be  meddled  with  excepting  under  proper 
artistic  direction. 


NEWARK  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Eight  architects  residing  in  Nottingham 
and  neighbourhood  having  sent  in  designs  by 
invitation,  the  committee  called  in  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  who  pointed  out  two  designs  for  choice, 
one  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  other  by  Mr.  Knight. 
Mr.  Scott  suggested  that  Mr.  Knight’s  chancel 
was  too  small,  and  the  committee  have  given 
the  commission  to  Mr.  Evans. 

A correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ One 
who  has  wasted  Five  Weeks  in  the  Preparation 
of  his  Design,”  objects  to  the  referee’s  report,  and 
says  that  as  the  church  is  to  accommodate  600 
persons  at  the  cost  of  3,0001.,  Mr.  Knight’s 
■chancel,  32  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide,  is  qnite 
large  enongh.  We  should  think  so  too.  When, 
however,  a committee  call  in  a professional 
referee  of  standing,  and  follow  his  advice,  we 
are  disposed  as  a rule  to  accept  the  decision 
without  comment.  No  one  will  donbb  that 
the  report  in  the  present  case  was  an  honest 
one,  and  architects  who  choose  to  compete 
must  take  their  chance  as  to  the  particular 
bias  or  opinions  of  the  referee  who  may  be 
chosen. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  ACTION. 

At  Rotherham  County  Court,  before  Mr.  Thomas, 
Blliaon,  Judge,  the  actiou,  Thomas  Dobb  e.  William  Kitto 
Oiddings,  has  been  tried.  In  this  case  the  plainlitf,  an 
Architect,  of  Rotherham,  sued  the  defendant,  a medical 
man,  reeidiag  at  Calverley,  for  IIL  11s,,  the  price  of 
ptxns,  Ac.,  for  a villa  residence.  On  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, it  appeared  that  in  1868  the  plaintiff  received  inatruc- 
tioDB  from  the  defendant  to  prepare  plans  for  a new  villa 
residence,  to  be  built  at  Calverley,  and  the  instructions 
thus  received  were  carried  out.  A few  alterations  were 
made  at  the  defendant’s  suggestion,  and  tenders  were  ad- 
vertised for.  The  defendant  then  considered  that  the 
<ost  was  larger  than  he  intended  it  to  be,  and  said  he 
wonld  have  a less  house.  He  instructed  the  plaintiff  to 
send  in  his  bill  for  preparing  tbe  plans,  which  amounted 
toll/.  11s.  Th&defendsnt  thereupon  declined  to  pay  this 
eum,  and  the  present  action  had,  therefore,  been  brought. 
Tbe  plaintiff,  cross-examined,  said  that  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  plans  after  hesent  them  in  at  the  defend- 
ant's request,  and  these  had  increased  tbe  cost.  For  the 
defendant  it  was  contended  that  tbe  plans  were  not  made 
at  all  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  de- 
fendant, a specific  sum,  viz.,  600L,  being  mentioned  as  the 


utmost  that  the  erection  of  the  villa  must  coat,  and  the 
tenders  far  exceeding  that  sum. — The  defendant  swore 
that  plaintiff  offered  to  prepare  the  plans,  and  that  if  they 
were  not  used  be  would  make  no  charge,  but,  if  they  were, 
the  charge  would  be  3 per  cent.  He  distinctly  mentioned 
that  the  bouse  was  not  to  cost  more  than  600f,  The  Judge 
ssid  be  considered  that  the  esse  was  not  made  out , and  he 
should,  therefore,  give  a verdict  for  the  defendant.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Judge,  costs  were  not  asked  for. 


HOT-AIR  STOVES. 

Sib, — I see  that  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Pierce  is  to 
be  sold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  come  stove  manufacturer 
will  take  up  the  patent  (which  is  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  hot-air  chamber),  and  supply  the  sieves  to  the 
public  at  a moderate  cost,  and  with  sightly  fronts.  Their 
high  price  and  their  repulsive  ugliness,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  general  use  of  this  most  valuable  grate. 

G.  AiTcnisOK. 


EPPING  FOREST. 

Sib,— Ton  some  time  since  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
Builder,  a proposition  regarding  public  access  to  open 
spaces,  by  means  of  footpath*,  to  be  made  by  negotiation 
with  the  landowners.  Ms^  1 now  bo  permuted  to  point 
out  tbe  application  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  tbe 
projected  enclosure  of  Epping  Forest?  Report  says  that 
u the  Act  be  passed,  600  acres  are  to  be  reserved  for 
public  use  out  of  tbe  several  tbonsand  acres  to  which  the 
public  has  hitherto  bad  free  access.  Suppose  that  while 
600  acres  of  this  reserve  of  600,  are  laid  out  in  a park  of 
compact  form,  the  remaining  hundred  acres  are  applied 
in  conformity  with  the  special  object  of  this  letter.  One 
hundred  acres  formed  into  an  elongated  band  of  ten 
yards  wide,  would  form  a walk  of  more  then  27  miles  in 
length.  Such  a walk  taken  in  a serpentine  direction, 
might  lead  the  pedestrian  over  the  whole  region  now 
occupied  by  the  forest.  But  ten  yards  is  an  excessive 
width  for  a country  footpath ; and  if  in  those  parts  of  the 
walk  moat  remote  from  London,  tbe  width  were  diminished 
to  one  or  two  yards,  a great  saving  in  the  acreage  would 
be  effected.  Such  savings  of  acreage  might  be  applied  to 
the  formation  of  oases  at  intervals,  or,  in  plainer  lan- 
guage, sidings,  with  seats  to  accommodate  the  wayfarer, 
and  alcoves  to  shelter  him.  Such  sidings  might  he  placed 
where  clumps  of  trees  newly  planted,  or  else  remaining 
within  them  as  vestiges  of  the  old  forest,  would  produce 
tbe  best  eti'ect. 

The  present  is  the  time  for  negotiation.  It  would  be 
essential  that  a condition  of  enclosure  should  be  tbe 
bounding  of  tbe  proposed  walk  by  an  open  wire  fence,  and 
not  a high  dose  wall. 

While  what  might  be  called  a concentrated  syrup  of 
nature  may  be  viewed  by  means  of  private  resources,  in 
an  aquarium  or  a flower  garden,  it  seems  daily  becoming 
mure  needful  that  State  aid  should  favour  tbe  nnrestraiued 
pedeatrianism,  which  is  equally  essential  to  forming  an 
elRcient  volunteer,  a Salvator  Rosa,  or  a J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
E.A.  G.  M. 


IRON  GIRDERS. 

Sib, — Will  one  of  your  correBpondents  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  what  grounds  there  are  for 
making  the  proportion  of  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  of  cast-iron  girders  different  when  the 
weight  is  on  the  top  or  bottom  flange  ? Hurst 
gives  one-third  in  the  former,  and  one-sixth  in 
the  latter  case.  In  the  late  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  hook 
“On  Architectnre  and  Building”  1 do  not  see 
any  notice  taken  of  this,  but  I suppose  that 
Mr.  Hurst  had  some  authority  for  the  statement 
in  his  Handbook.  L.  8. 


COMMONS,  FOOTPATHS,  AND  BRIDLE- 
WAYS. 

SiE, — A cry  is  at  last  raised — “When  will 
Government  defend  our  commons  ?”  But  there 
is  another  and  a louder  shout,  which  ought  to 
echo  throughout  England  — “ Who  will  preserve 
our  pleasant  footpaths  and  bridleways  ?”  Slowly, 
silently,  and  surely,  these  byeways  of  merry 
England  are  being  encroached  upon. 

“ Jog  OD,  jog  on,  the  Footpath  way, 

And  merrily  Lent  the  Btile-a  : 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a Mile-a,” — 
said  Shakspeare,  If  something  is  not  done,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  jog  ofi’  instead  of  on. 
Local  associations  have  been  formed  to  check 
the  evil,  but  their  power  is  limited,  and  their 
very  existence  proves  the  necessity  of  Parlia- 
mentary interference.  The  existing  law  is 
jealous  in  guarding  these  public  rights,  and 
places  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  aggres- 
sion. A method,  however,  has  been,  found  to 
evade  the  law. 

The  plan  is  this.  A man  desires  to  stop  an 
ancient  footpath.  What  does  he  do  ? Jest  this: 
if  there  is  no  middle  class  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  oppose  him,  he  puts  up  notice  boards,  saying 
there  is  " No  Road,”  and  threatening  prosecution. 
Fences,  or  other  improvements,  are  placed  across 
the  way.  Keepers,  or  men  of  some  kind,  are  told 
to  annoy  and  intimidate  passengers.  Supposing 
there  is  some  person  who  has  energy  enough  to 
assert  bis  rights,  and  break  open  the  way,  the 
landowner  at  once  issues  an  Exchequer  writ,  and 
if  an  appearance  is  put  in,  tbe  matter  has  to  be 
tried  at  tbe  assizes. 


Consequently,  if  the  man  has  not  IDOL  to 
spare,  he  is  forced  to  drop  the  matter,  and  the 
landowner  carries  bis  point. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  plea- 
sure or  utility  of  footpaths  and  bridleways ; these 
ancient  byeways  of  old  England  have  existed  for 
ages.  Over  green  pastures,  through  shady 
woodlands,  and  midst  waving  cornfields,  how 
delightful  are  they  ! To  the  tired  labourer  who 
“ homeward  plods  his  weary  way,”  what  a boon 
is  the  short  cut,  and  how  much  smothered  bate 
does  the  stopping  up  of  an  old  footway  cause  in 
the  country  around  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ultimate  effects 
of  the  bad  feeling  created  by  such  wrongs.  It 
is  a great,  increasing,  and  crying  evil,  which 
has  been  too  long  overlooked.  There  is  a remedy 
for  it,  neither  difficult  nor  costly,  which  would 
save  much  litigation  throughout  the  land,  and 
insure  our  byeways  to  us  for  ever.  lu  tbe 
meantime  a check  might  be  put  on  these  en- 
croachments at  once,  if  the  Government  would 
only  order  that  all  such  highways  be  marked 
and  lettered  on  the  new  great  Ordnance  survey. 

Were  this  done,  and  sign-posts  put  up  on  these 
roads  by  the  parishes,  and  provision  made  for 
their  due  maintenance,  a great  boon  would  be 
conferred  on  all  men,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  though  more  especially  on  the  working 
classes.  G.  R.  Jesse. 


OBITUARY. 

Ifr.  John  Shaw,  Architect. — We  mention  the 
death  of  this  gentlemen  with  extreme  regret. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  the  attached  architect  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  London,  and  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  acted  very 
much  as’  referee.  We  had  desired  to  give  a 
notice  of  his  life  ; and  one  well  qualified,  by  long 
personal  knowledge,  had  undertaken  to  write  it. 
In  deference,  however,  to  the  strongly-expressed 
objection  to  publicity  on  the  part  of  a member 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  family,  we  give  up  the  intention. 

Mr.  Zocher,  Holland. — We  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Zioher,  architect,  of 
Haarlem,  on  the  8th  of  July,  in  bis  eightieth 
year.  He  had  been,  for  thirty  years,  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  had  frequently  communicated 
valuable  information,  as  he  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  success  and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pyne,  Artist. — Mr.  J.  B.  Pyne, 
tbe  artist,  who  was  for  many  years  vice-president 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  died  at  bis 
residence,  in  the  Camden-road,  c-n  the  29th  ult., 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age.  Mr.  Pyne  was 
a native  of  Bristol,  and,  when  a lad,  was  articled 
to  an  attorney.  The  law  was  not,  however,  to 
his  taste,  and  he  soon  abandoned  it  to  follow  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  with  which  his  name 
has  become  associated.  His  views  of  the 
English  lakes  and  his  Italian  scenes  ore  the 
works  by  which  be  is  best  known.  Mr.  Pyne 
had  been  ill  for  many  months,  and  for  some  time 
but  little  hopes  had  been  entertained  of  bis 
recovery.  


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  Houses. — Leather-lane  has  been  the 
scene  of  a very  alarming  occurrence.  A house 
used  for  the  business  of  a wholesale  and  retail 
provision  merchant,  and  the  next  house,  in  the 
occupation  of  a greengrocer  and  fruiterer,  have 
partly  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  storm  of  Tues- 
day week  had,  no  doubt,  some  influence  in  caus- 
ing the  accident.  The  houses  were  in  a dilapi- 
dated condition  from  old  age  and  decay,  and  the 
inmates  bad  received  notice  that  they  were  about 
to  be  pulled  down.  Just  befure  the  accident 
happened  a loud  noise  was  heard,  and  portions 
of  the  two  bouses  were  seen  falling  towards  the 
street,  and  at  the  windows  of  the  remaining 
portions  were  to  be  seen  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren crying  piteously  for  help.  Mr.  Bridges,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  metropoliian  brigade,  having 
been  given  to  understand  that  a tire  had  occurred, 
had  the  engines  and  a fire-escape  brought  to  tbe 
spot,  and  the  firemen  were  inslromental  in  ex- 
tricating several  families.  There  has  been  great 
destruction  of  property,  but  it  is  believed  no 
lives  have  been  lost. 

Church  Spire  Struck  by  Lightning. — A great 
tempest  has  occurred  at  Rotherfield,  when  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  struck  the  spire  of  the 
church  at  the  top  of  the  shingling  on  the  west, 
displacing  some  shingles,  and  then  on  the  north 
side,  immediately  at  the  same  place  where  tbe 
spire  was  struck  on  St.  Swithin’a-dey  in  1848. 
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) At  the  preeent  time  (as  on  the  above-mentioned 
day),  a considerable  rent  was  made  from  a few 
feet  down  from  the  npper  damage,  to  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  spire,  a distance  of  nearly  or  gnite 
30  ft.,  the  main  heart-of-oak  timbers  being  shat- 
tered, and  the  chnrohyard  strewn  with  shingles. 
About  the  same  time  the  electricity  struck  a 
barn  on  Stockwell  Farm,  Town-row,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
building,  which  contained  a wagon  loaded  with 
hay,  and  a cleaning  machine,  was  in  a blaze 
from  bottom  to  top,  and,  with  the  contents)  was 
entirely  consumed.  Lightning  has  been  com- 
:■  mitting  a good  deal  of  damage  this  year,  and 
t not  a few  lives  have  already  been  lost  by  it. 

Falls  from  Bvildings. — One  of  the  men  em- 
I ployed  in  the  work  in  the  course  of  progress  at 
C Bath  Abbey,  has  had  a narrow  escape  from  being 
f killed.  He  and  some  others  have  been  engaged 

: in  doing  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  nave  at  the 

extreme  west  end ; and  in  order  to  raise  the 
materials  necessary,  a jib  had  to  be  fastened 
to  one  of  the  turrets,  from  which  a wheel  and 
rope  were  suspended.  The  work  bad  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  apparatus  was  about  to  be  taken 
I down,  the  man  having  undertaken  to  do  it.  In 

I order  to  get  at  the  wheel,  which  was  fastened  to 

the  jib,  he  placed  a ladder  at  the  side  of  the 
turret,  the  other  end  being  on  the  roof  of  the  nave. 
Unfortunately  the  ladder  was  not  properly  fixed, 
and  on  the  man  ascending  it,  it  turned  over  on  its 
side  (which  was  parallel  with  the  western  wall), 
and  he  was  thrown  over,  with  about  80  ft.  be- 
tween him  and  the  ground.  He  fortunately, 
I however,  caught  hold  of  the  line  which  hung 

I from  the  wheel  and  was  fastened  to  it.  He  had 

t fallen  20  ft.  before  he  took  hold  of  the  rope,  and 

I such  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  his  descent 

f by  this  preliminary  fall,  that  he  came  down  very 

rapidly,  still  retaining  a firm  grasp  of  the  rope. 
' The  man’s  life  was  in  this  way  saved,  but  he 

I sustained  some  very  painful  injuries,  especially 

1 to  his  hands. 


THE  ITEM  “ WASTE.” 

Sib, — The  profitable  appropriation  of  anything  hitherto 
thrown  away,  obviously,  is  a gain  to  roanuCacturiog 
nduslry  ; but  notwithstanding  that  such  gains  sro  often 
realised,  and  largely,  too,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  wealth  waiting  to  be  won,  in  tbe  shape  of 
waste  products  yet  unutilised.  It  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  if  a knowledge  of  such  products  and  their  pro- 
perties were  more  widely  disseminated,  and  the  products 
themselyea  made  more  get-at-able,  good  uses  would  be 
found  for  many  of  them  ; and  materials,  which  are  now 
very  much  in  the  way,  would  be  naturally  sought  after  as 
sources  of  profit  and  advantage.  The  initiative  of  such  a 
work  might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  importance  of  tbe  work 
would  well  warrant  the  formation  of  another  department 
there,— somewhat  similar  to  the  Food  Department,— a 
department  where  merchants  and  manufacturers  could 
■end  Skiuples  of  raw  materials  or  refuse,  for  which  a pro- 
fitable use  bad  not  yet  been  found  (articles  in  a perishable 
state  always  excepted) ; these  samples  to  be  exhibited, 
with  a popular  description  of  their  chemical  and  other 
properties,  and  any  other  particulars  of  importance  at- 
tached to  them.  Such  descriptions  should  be  published 
(by  a bookseller)  at  a cheap  rate,  and  samples  of  the 
maleriais  themtelves  should  be  supplied  to  any  person 
signing  a guarantee  that  they  required  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  on  payment  of  a small  fee  to  the 
curator  of  the  department.  Measures  might  bo  also  pro- 
vided for  supplying  country  institutions  and  clubs  with 
sets  of  specimens  for  exhibition,  and  giving  them  the 
power  to  supply  individuals  with  samples,  as  at  the  chief 
museum.  It  cannot  be  contemplated  that  there  would  be 
any  lack  of  supply  ; for  producers  and  possessors  of  waste 
would  gladly  assist  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  calculated 
to  convert  incumbrances  into  marketable  commodities. 

Opca. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

MetherivffJiam.— The  church  of  St.  Wilfred,  at 
i Metheringharo,  has  been  re-opened,  after  under- 
j going  alteration  and  enlargement.  The  altefa- 
1 tion  which  has  been  made  in  the  edifice  is  an 
9 enlarged  aisle  on  the  north  side,  by  which  means 
I accommodation  will  be  afforded  for  100  more 
J persons.  According  to  the  old  plan  there  was 
1 room  for  200.  The  church  of  St.  Wilfred  was 
1 restored  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  founda- 
4 tion-stone  of  the  enlarged  aisle  was  laid  by  the 
» vicar  on  tbe  23rd  of  June.  Messrs.  Drury  & 
I Mortimer  have  been  the  architects  ; Mr.  Green- 
r wood,  the  stone-waller } Mr.  Belton,  atone- 
i mason;  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  carpenter  and  joiner. 

It  is  a rather  curious  fact  that  tbe  church  of 
< St.  Wilfrid  was  much  damaged  by  fire — as  the 
I inscription  on  the  huttresa  at  the  west  end 
I shows — and  the  pillars,  which  were  of  the  Tuscan 

( order,  were  rendered  so  irregular  in  height,  that 
1 during  the  present  alterations  much  difficulty 
' was  experienced  in  the  efficient  and  symmetrical 
construction  of  the  roof  of  the  aisle.  It  is  appa- 
' rent  that  the  fire  so  disintegrated  the  stone  used 
for  the  tower  as  partially  to  pulverise  it  or  reduce 
it  to  lime.  That  paxt  of  the  church  requires  some 


improvement.  The  stone  which  has  been  used 
for  the  new  aisle  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin,  and  is  from  his  quarry  at  Blankney. 
The  seats,  which  are  moveable,  are  made  of  pine, 
and  the  open  roof  is  of  Memel  timber.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  extra  sittings  shall  be  free.  The 
cost  of  the  enlargement  of  the  chnrch  will  be 
about  400Z. 

Cleator  Moor, — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  Cleator  Moor.  Thongb 
the  new  edifice  will  possess  room  to  accom- 
modate 6C0  persons,  405  only  will  be  provided 
for  at  first.  It  will  consist  of  a tower,  about 
30  ft.  square;  a nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  with 
aisles,— one  side  designed  for  an  organ-chamber, 
and  the  other  arranged  for  a vestry.  The  total 
length  of  the  church  will  be  about  130  ft.,  and 
its  width  about  60  ft.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson,  of  Carlisle.  The 
roofs  will  be  groined  in  brick,  and  the  whole  of 
the  church  will  be  lined  with  brick  of  a straw 
colour,  relieved  with  red  brick,  and  the  chancel 
floor  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  a simple 
pattern.  The  chancel  is  sub-divided  into  quadri- 
partite  vaults,  groined  with  moulded  stone  ribs. 
Tbe  nave  is  spanned  by  a single  pointed  arch,  the 
arches  of  the  clearstory  windows  being  groined 
horizontally  into  it.  The  aisles  are  sub  divided 
into  bays  by  ribs  in  brickwork,  springing  from 
stone  corbels;  whilst  the  tower,  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a baptistery,  is  again  of  quadripartite 
groining,  with  moulded  stone  ribs.  The  main 
entrance  and  the  chancel-arch  have  been  made 
the  leading  features,  and  on  these  the  chief 
ornament  has  been  bestowed.  The  doorway  is 
deeply  moulded  and  recessed  in  four  orders. 
The  chancel  arch,  of  stone  4 ft.  in  thickness,  is 
moulded  and  wrought.  A cavity  will  be  left  in 
the  wall,  and  filled  up  with  aspbalte,  as  a pro- 
tection from  damp.  The  frontage  towards 
Lecoufield-street  will  be  enclosed  with  a low 
wall,  with  wrought-iron  railing  and  large  double 
gates,  which  will  form  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  grounds.  The  work  has  been  let  to  Mr, 
Elibeck,  Galemire  ; the  sub-contraotors  being, 
joiner,  Mr.  Weeks,  Keekle  Cottage;  painter, 
plnmber,  and  glazier,  Mr.  Holloway,  White- 
haven ; slater,  Mr.  Whitfield,  Workington. 
Besides  this  church,  an  unpretentious  parsonage- 
house  is  to  be  erected,  and  a considerable  plot 
of  ground  walled  in  as  a cemetery.  Tbe  prin. 
cipal  entrance  will  be  from  Leconfield-street. 
The  site,  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Thoe. 
Brocklebank,  is  at  the  corner  of  Leconfield  and 
Crossfield  sDreets,  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
church  is  5,0001. 

Kensington  (LiverpowZ).  — The  Bishop  of 
Chester  has  consecrated  Christ  Chnrch,  Ken- 
sington. The  new  edifice  is  situate  on  the  high 
road  to  Fairfield,  and  close  to  the  Kensington 
Water-works,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate 
about  800  persons.  Tbe  cost  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  land,  will  amount  to  about 
10,0001.,  a very  large  proportion  of  which  was 
bequeathed  by  Miss  Colquitt,  of  Liverpool,  that 
lady  appointing  as  her  trustees  the  Dean  of 
Ripon  (the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Neile),  the  late  rector  of 
Liverpool,  and  Archdeacon  Jones  ; l.OOOZ.  were 
also  contributed  to  the  buildiog  fund  by  the 
Liverpool  Church  Extension  Society.  The  church 
stands  on  an  elevated  position.  It  was  con- 
structed from  plans  furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  & G. 
Audsley,  of  Liverpool ; the  contractor  being  Mr. 
E.  Hughes,  also  of  Liverpool,  builder.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  about  eighteen  months 
since.  The  building,  which  is  ^manesque  in 
design,  consists  of  a nave,  91  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  and  57  ft.  high  from  the  floor  line  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof.  The  aisles  on  either  aide  are 
13  fc.  9 in.  wide,  and  90  ft.  long.  The  choir 
and  chancel  conjointly  are  32  fc.  3 in.  long.  The 
north  transept  is  19  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  south 
transept  is  occupied  as  an  organ-chamber  and 
vestry.  Externally  the  church  is  built  of  ordi- 
nary grey  brick,  with  Stourton  stone  bauds  and 
red  and  black  bricks  in  bands  and  arches.  A 
tower  is  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  stone 
cornice  is  103  fc.,  and  from  the  roof  to  the 
top  of  the  finial  seat  50  ft.,  giving  a total 
height  of  150  ft.,  with  20  ft.  exterior  width. 
It  is  intended  to  place  a bell  in  the  tower. 
On  either  side  of  the  nave  are  five  arches, 
each  17  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  6 in.  high  from 
the  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  arches,  spring- 
ing from  piers  formed  of  red  granite  columns 
polished,  with  Bath  stone  bosses,  bands,  and 
capitals,  each  capital  being  diversely  carved. 
The  roredos  at  the  back  of  the  altar  is  composed 
of  ten  arches  formed  of  Caen  stone,  each  arch 
resting  upon  a small  column  of  green  Irish 


marble,  and  the  credence  is  in  harmony  with 
this  arrangement.  The  pulpit  is  formed  of  Caen 
stone  with  oolonred  inlaid  decorations,  and  it 
rests  upon  a plain  base  of  red  stone.  The  font, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  carved  in  Caen 
stone  resting  upon  York  stone  steps.  A larger 
number  of  windows  than  usual,  including  a 
large  wheel  window,  have  been  introduced  inta 
the  buildiog — there  being  nearly  fifty  in  all, 
the  circular  beads  of  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  special  style  of  architecture.  The 
eastern  window  is  in  three  compartments,  the 
glass  being  in  alternate  sections  of  square  and 
diamond-shaped  frames,  the  whole  being  re- 
lieved with  a small  quantity  of  coloured  glass. 
The  roof  of  the  church  is  open-timbered.  The 
altar  floor,  obancel,  and  wall  round  the  font  have 
been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  of  Manchester.  A hot-water  appa- 
ratus has  been  famished  by  Mr.  Seward,  of 
Lancaster.  The  artifioial  lighting  of  the  nave 
will  be  effected  principally  by  rows  of  tbree- 
light  jets  projecting  from  beneath  the  olearstory 
windows,  whilst  brackets  of  ten  lights  each, 
springing  from  above  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
on  which  the  arches  rest,  will  furnish  lights  for 
the  aisles.  Over  the  chancel  are  two  large 
brackets  with  seventy  jets.  The  gasfittings,  and 
all  the  ornamental  ironwork  of  the  church,  have 
been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  of 
Birmingham.  A stone  wall,  surmounted  by  aa 
iron  fencing,  encloses  the  building  on  the  north 
and  west  sides. 

Chaldon  (Surrey). — The  ancient  little  chnrch 
in  this  village  is  undergoing  a process  of  restora- 
tion. The  old-fashioned  high  seats  will  be  re- 
placed by  seats  of  a new  pattern.  The  workmen, 
in  scraping  off  the  old  whitewash  from  the  wall  of 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  found  that  the  wall 
had  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  painted  in  dis- 
temper, with  several  figures,  representing  men 
and  women.  In  addition  to  the  improvement  in- 
tended to  be  made  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
the  spire  will  be  covered  with  oak  shingles, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Saker,  of 
Stoat’s  Nest,  the  contractor  for  the  job.  The 
restorations  are  being  done  under  tbe  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of  Caterham, 
architect. 

Arksey  (Doncaster  District), — About  the  end  of 
April,  1869,  Messrs.  Anelay  entered  on  their 
second  contract  for  the  restoration  of  the  nave, 
the  side  aisles,  and  the  porch  of  the  ancienfi 
parish  church,  under  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect, 
which  contract  has  now  been  completed,  and 
the  edifice  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The 
north-west  aisle  was  the  first  commenced,  and 
at  the  outset  it  was  found  necessary  to  foot  and 
concrete  all  the  foundations  to  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  north  door  which  has  been  walled 
up  some  years,  has  been  re-opened  and  restored 
to  its  original  character,  and  the  old  coal-house 
adjoining  palled  down  and  removed.  The 
buttresses  of  the  aisle  which  had  given  way 
were  taken  down,  and  after  placing  in  new 
foundations  have  been  rebuilt.  Considerable 
portions  of  wrought  jambs,  window  sills,  &c,, 
were  discovered  in  the  walls  whilst  making 
these  repairs.  From  their  appearance  it  is  nob 
unlikely  that  they  belonged  to  the  first  side  aisle 
which  was  bnilt,  being  of  the  Early  Decorated 
period.  All  the  battlements  and  window  tracery 
have  been  repaired,  and  where  needed  furnished 
with  new  mullions.  The  west  end  of  the  aisle 
has  been  fitted  up  with  a new  traceried  window, 
taken  from  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  west  end  aisle  window,  a portion  of 
which  was  found,  and  now  forms  a part  of  the 
new  erection.  The  old  roof  of  the  aisle  was  all 
removed  and  repaired  with  new  oak,  and  stained 
and  varnished,  and  has  since  been  re-covered 
with  lead.  The  nave  has  also  been  furnished 
with  a new  high-pitched  roof  of  oak  to  corre- 
spond with  the  old  pitch  of  the  tower.  A new 
west  end  window  with  tracery,  battlement,  pin- 
nacles, and  buttresses,  has  also  been  added. 
While  making  these  alterations  in  the  nave  there 
was  discovered  the  original  belfry  doorway, 
which  was  opened  ont  and  repaired,  the  more 
modern  one  being  closed  up.  In  the  south  aisle 
all  the  windows  have  been  supplied  with  now 
tracery,  and  some  of  them  have  been  furnished 
wiih  jambs,  battlements,  pinnacles,  buttresses, 
Ac.,  besides  which  all  the  ashlar  has  been  re- 
paired. A cross,  placed  at  the  west  end  of  this 
aisle  was  worked  out  of  part  of  an  old  cross  dis- 
covered in  the  foundations  of  the  north  aisle 
while  the  workmen  were  footing  it.  This  cross 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Scott  to  be  a portion  of 
the  original  one.  The  old  porch  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  a new  one  bnilt,  the  foondatious 
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being  concreted.  The  soil  on  the  outside  of  the 
whole  churcb  has  been  removed  to  a certain 
depth,  and  a channel  of  hard  black  Staflbrdshire 
bricks  has  been  laid  in  cement,  in  order  to  keep 
the  building  dry.  There  are  also  fall  pipes 
round  every  side  of  the  edifice,  which  con- 
duct the  water  into  small  cesspools,  whence  it 
is  carried  by  drains  to  the  common.  All  the 
work  has  been  executed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Thomas  Stenton,  the  foreman.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  restoration  will  be  nearly 
3,0001.,  of  which  there  are  from  600i,  to  TOOL 
still  to  be  raised. 

Cortf<n  Denham.  — The  re-opening  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  at  Corton  Denham,  near 
Sherborne,  has  taken  place.  The  church  has 
been  completely  rebuilt  aud  enlarged,  as  the  old 
building  was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  and 
was  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
parishioners.  The  edifice,  which  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church,  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  vestry,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  walls  are  composed 
of  Ham-hill  stone,  with  Bath  and  Doulting 
dressings.  The  roof  is  open  woodwork,  stained 
and  varnished,  and  the  seats  are  open  oak 
benches,  with  carved  ends.  The  chancel  forma 
an  apse,  and  has  a groined  roof,  supported  by 
carved  corbels.  The  chancel  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  of  Bath 
stone.  The  church  is  to  be  heated  by  a patent 
apparatus,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Ewena,  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  coat  110k  The  contract  amounted 
to  2,850k,  but  the  extras  will  be  fully  500k  more. 
The  whole  expense  will  be  defrayed  by  Lord 
Portman,  who  is  the  principal  landowner  in  the 
parish,  and  lord  of  the  manor.  The  plans  of  the 
church  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Pearce,  architect,  of 
the  estate  office  at  Haselbury.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Draper,  of  Grewkerne.  The  architect 
under  whose  suneiiuteudeuce  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  is  Mr.  Green,  of  Blandford,  who  de- 
signed the  chancel  roof.  The  masonry  depart- 
ment  was  sub-let  by  the  contractor  to  Mr.  C. 
Trask,  of  Norton-sub-Hamdoo.  Mt.  Holliday,  of 
Wells,  did  the  carving  of  the  pii'pit  and  font; 
and  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Gheltenham,  was  the  artist 
who  produced  the  woik  iu  the  chancel. 

Wfitienhall, — The  new  church  of  St.  David’s 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  chnrch 
is  situate  at  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Banbury  to  Over,  and  is  three  miles  from  the 
Calveley  station,  on  the  Chester  and  Crewe  line 
of  railway.  The  style  of  architecture  is  a simple 
Gothic  tjpe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
building,  which  is  cruciform  iu  shape,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  transepts,  and  porch,  is  of  brick, 
with  a little  of  the  red  stone  from  the  old  build- 
ing, and  white  Kelsall  stone  sparingly  introduced. 
The  dimensioDS  are  : — from  east  to  west,  67  ft. 
5 in.  ; from  the  north  to  the  south  walls  of  the 
transepts,  36  ft.  5 in. ; the  nave  being  li  fb.  4 in. 
wide.  The  entrance  is  by  a small  porch  at  the 
south-west  end,  and  the  interior  is  as  unpre- 
tending as  the  exterior.  The  minister’a  vestry 
is  in  the  arm  of  the  south  transept,  while  the 
choir  will  occupy  the  north  transept.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a surplusage  of  light ; for  besides  the 
coupled  windows  of  the  nave,  which  alternate, 
we  may  remark,  with  plain  chamfered  buttresses, 
there  are  triple-light  windows  in  the  gable  walls 
of  the  chancel,  transept,  and  west  end  ; and  this 
effect  has  been  heightened  by  Ihe  light  stucco 
used  for  the  walls.  However,  the  clergyman 
and  bis  congregation  would,  no  doubt,  gladly 
accept,  in  the  place  of  the  plain  glass,  memorial 
windows  ; and,  as  there  is  no  elaborate  tracery, 
but  simple  lights  of  lancet  shape,  the  cost  of 
stained  glass  would  not  be  very  expensive.  All 
the  sittings,  which  will  accommodate  200  per- 
sons are  to  be  free  and  unappropriated.  They 
have  been  made  of  Savannah  pitch  pine,  var- 
nished, the  wood  being  supplied  at  a nominal 
price  to  the  builder  by  a Winaford  tradesman. 
The  roof,  of  high  pitch,  is  open,  the  dark  timber- 
work  being  relieved  by  ultra-marine  straps, 
fastened  with  gilt-headed  bolts.  Exteriorly,  the 
western  gable  is  surmounted  by  a bell  turret, 
and  the  other  gables  by  stone  crosses  and  iron 
fiuials.  The  architects  were  Mr.  James  Bedford, 
of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  of 
Over,  near  Winsford  (the  latter  having  all  along 
taken  an  extra  official  interest  in  the  work)  ; and 
Mr.  Peter  Hodgkinaon,  of  Sandbach,  was  the 
builder. 

Flaistow. — The  new  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrew  bae 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  building  stands  a little  off  the  Barking-road. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  English.  The 


length  of  the  building,  from  east  to  west,  is 
160  ft.,  while  from  north  to  sooth  it  measures 
about  50  ft.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath 
stono,  and  is  paved,  the  nave  with  StaSbidshire 
and  the  sanctuary  with  encaustic  tiles.  Besides 
the  nave,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  four 
bays,  finished  with  stone;  there  is  a central 
tower,  a south  transept,  and  north  chapel,  while 
the  chancel,  which  is  60  fb.  long  from  the  nave 
to  the  wall,  finishes  with  an  apse,  the  roof  of 
which  is  almost  dome-like  in  appearance.  The 
reredos,  presented  by  lady  frierda,  is  approacbed 
by  nine  steps  from  the  nave,  aud  'S  built  of  Bath 
stone,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  wiiU  detached  arcad- 
ing,  divided  into  five  compartments,  the  arches 
of  which  are  supported  by  marble  columns.  The 
figures  iu  the  central  compai'tment  are  these  of 
the  Saviour,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  John,  wbi*e  the 
others  contain  different  Scvipiuial  characters. 
Clearstory  windows  are  carried  entirely  round 
the  church.  Four  windows  in  Ihe  norlU  chape', 
two  in  the  nave,  and  one  at  the  east  end,  are  of 
stained  glass,  and  one  in  pavi'cular  is  placed 
there  to  the  raemoiy  of  Miss  M.  E.  Bauks,  who 
for  a long  time  acted  indel'atigably  as  ecbool- 
mistress.  The  font,  which  is  the  gilt  of  the  vicar 
of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  B.  Marsh,  is  com- 
posed of  various  marbles,  and  hatinouisea  iu 
design  with  the  building.  The  seats  are  open 
benches,  and  are  all  free  and  unappropriated : 
accommodation  will  be  given  to  1,200  persons. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Liucolu’s-ino, 
and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Perry,  of  Stratford. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  10,000k  About  4,000k  more  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  tower  and  spire,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  carry  up  to  about  220  ft. 


goohs 

“The  Disposal  of  Town  Sewage.  By  R.  W. 
P.  Birch,  C.E.  London:  Spon.’’  This  is  a 
reprint  of  a Millar  prize  paper  read  at  a studeuts’ 
meeting  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
In  its  pages  are  collected  well-authenticated 
particulars  of  some  of  the  chief  undertakings 
already  carried  ont,  and  their  results, — the 
opioions  of  scientific  men  as  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  the  country  of  a considerable  increase 
in  ihe  lumber  of  sewage-farms, — and  a few 
notes  upou  the  true  theory  of  filtration  and  the 

self-pu.ilyiug  tendency  of  polluted  streams. 

“ A Treatise  on  the  Utilisation  of  Town 
Sewage.  By  James  Duthie.  Preston : Dobson. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.”  The  antbor 
of  this  pamphlet  is  clerk  of  works  to  the  Preston 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  his  treatise  relates 
particularly  to  Preston.  His  scheme  is  illus- 
trated by  diagrams.  It  combines  the  irrigating, 
precipitating,  deodorising,  and  filtering  prin- 
ciples in  one ; and  be  believes  that  this  combina- 
tion of  principles  renders  his  scheme  superior 
to  all  others;  and  that  the  investigations  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Coicmiesion  most  result  in  some 
such  scheme. “ Report  of  the  Streets  Com- 

mittee of  the  City  Sewers  Commission  on  the 
Val  de  Travers  compreesed  Asphalts  Carriage- 
way Pavement.  Judd  & Glass,  Piinters,  Doc- 
tors’ Commons.”  With  this  report  is  printed  the 
report  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  and  surveyor 
to  the  Commission,  on  which  the  committee’s 
report  is  based.  The  committee  recommend  the 
Threadneedle  experiment  to  be  extended  in  a 
line  of  street  having  great  traffic.  The  cost  will 
be  18b.  per  square  yard,  including  concrete 
foundations;  and  for  keeping  in  repair,  la.  fid. 
per  square  yard  per  annum,  the  pavement  to 
remain  in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  laid. 
Mr.  Haywood  states  that  the  pavement  is  nob 
slippery ; that  it  is,  perhaps,  more  noiseless 
under  the  traffic  than  stone  flagging ; is  imper- 
vious to  moisture ; and  can  be  swept  like  any 
other  pavement.  As  to  itsdarability,  more  expe- 
rience is  requisite.  He  wished  for  a more  ex- 
tended trial  of  the  pavement. “Railways  and 

the  Public.  By  Raphael  Brandon,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Seventh  Edition.  National  Railway  Associa- 
tion, 17,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand.”  Mr.  Brandon, 
who  is  the  bon.  sec.  of  the  asEOciation,  has  been 
working  bard  to  found  his  scheme  of  shilling, 
sixpenny,  and  threepenny  fares  throughout  for 
long  distances;  and  fourpenny,  twopenny,  and 
penny  fares  for  ten  miles  and  under,  and  be  now 
publishes  it  condensed,  in  penny  pamphlet  form, 
giving  more  facts  and  tables.  It  seems  that  the 
Great  Northern  actually  convey  ticket-holders 
between  London  and  Welwyn,  a distance  of 
twenty-two  miles,  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than 
sixpence  all  the  way,  so  that  they  already  do 


what  they  declare  they  cannot  do.  This,  too,  is 
the  case  with  other  companies. The  Rectan- 

gular Review, — nob  a good  title  for  a quarterly 
communication  on  philosophy,  arcbmology, 
science,  and  Ibe  arts, — has  begun  very  well. 

No.  1 contains  p.  considerable  amount  of  agree- 
able and  useiol  reading.  The  editor,  however, 
must  not  let  b's  writers  talk  about  “a  slight 
preventaUve."  I't  proposes  to  pay  particular 

attention  to  Freemasonry. And  this  reminds 

ns  to  mention  a trade-book  of  “ Masonic  Clothing 
and  Jewe's,”  o*l  coloured  and  gilded,  issued  by 
Geo.ge  Kenning,  of  Little  Britain.  The  prices  fi 
seem  moderate.  The  illustrations  provide  for  I 
degrees  net  recognised  by  strict  masons,  such  j, 
as  Templais  and  Red-cross  Knights:  good  I 

authority  for  these  decorations  it  would  be  diffi-  , 

cult  to  flud. 


glistrllauta. 

Ihe  Saez  Canal. — With  regard  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  Sir  D.  A.  Lange  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  traffic  and 
receipts  : — “ The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
have  passed  through  the  maritime  canal  is  363  ; 
of  these  130  traversed  during  the  four  days  of 
the  inaugurat'oD,  exempt  irom  payment  of  dues, 
leaving  233  ships,  representing  100,428  tons ; 
when  to  this  is  added  the  tonnage  of  small  craft, 
viz.,  6,498,  the  total  amo.mb  oa  which  does  have 
been  paid  is  201,926  ton-s,  cooipcssd  as  iol'ows  : 

153  British  ships,  134,712  tons ; 35  French 
ships,  33,804  tons;  19  Egyptian  sbip.s,  12,760  i 
tons;  9 Austrian  s'aips,  5,918  tons;  7 Italian  j 
ships,  3,717  tons;  4 Turkish  ships,  2,548  tons; 

3 Spanish  ships,  732  tons ; 1 Ru'-sian  ship, 

480  tons;  1 Indian  ship,  6S6  tons  ; 1 Chines© 
ship,  37  tons;  total,  233  ships,  105, ''28  tons, 
inolnding  the  fractional  tonnage.  The  receipts 
in  Jane  amounted  to  817,117f.  (32,GSJZ),  being 
nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  mouth,  and 
the  total  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  made 
up  to  the  30th  of  June,  amounted  to  3,244,616f. 
(129,7841.).  Fourteen  dredgers  are  at  present 
employed  in  widening  the  “ bends  ” and  making 
such  improvements  as  are  deemed  necessary  for 
facilitating,  iu  a still  greater  degree,  the  naviga- 
tion through  the  canal,  and  obtaining  a uniform 
depth  of  26  English  feet  throughout.” 

Ttoe  ABC  Process.  — After  visiting  the 
ABC  Model  Sewage  Works  at  Leamington 
twice,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  re- 
port the  following  as  their  conolDsions  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  scheme : — “ 1.  The  process  re- 
moves a large  proportion  of  the  suspended  im- 
purities from  sewage,  but  on  no  occasion,  when 
we  have  seen  it  in  operation,  has  this  removal 
been  so  complete  as  to  render  the  effluent  sewage 
admissible  into  running  water. — 2.  The  ABO 
process  removes  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
soluble  polluting  matters  from  sewage.  After 
treatment  by  this  process,  the  effluent  sewage  is 
very  little  better  than  that  which  is  obtained  by 
allowing  the  raw  sewage  to  settle  in  eubsidonce 
tanks. — 3.  The  manure  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess has  a very  low  market  value,  and  cannot  re- 
pay the  cost  of  manufacture. — 4.  The  manipula- 
tions required  for  the  extraction  and  drying  of 
this  manure  are  attended  with  a nauseous  odour, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  and  would  occasion  , 
a serious  nuisance  if  the  woiks  were  situated  in 
or  near  a town.” 

Bee,  St.  Peter’s. — The  rapidly-increasing  . 
population  in  this  popular  suburban  locality 
rendered  increased  church  accommodation  neces- 
sary; steps  have  therefore  been  taken  to  build 
a new  church.  A temporary  iron  one  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time,  but  a site  having  been 
offered  by  the  Crown  and  their  lessees,  Messrs. 
Gates,  a committee  was  formed,  and  the  new 
chnrch,  which  is  to  be  of  brick,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  architects,  will 
shortly  be  commenced.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide, at  first,  accommodation  for  700  persons,  at 
at  a cost  of  about  4,500k 

A Wire  Tramway  in  Scotland.  — Lord 
Kinnaird  is  at  present  putting  up  “ Hodgson’s 
Wire  Tramway,”  for  the  transit  of  blocks  of 
stone  from  a quarry  in  Hilltown,  a little  north- 
east of  Bossie  Priory.  The  stone  in  this  quarry 
is  to  be  thus  conveyed  to  a huge  stone-breaking 
machine,  driven  by  water,  to  be  prepared  for 
causeway  and  other  purposes.  The  works  are 
already  far  advanced.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
is  to  construct  one  of  these  tramways  10  miles 
long,  to  transport  limestone  from  Loch  Shin  to 
Golspie  Harbour. 
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New  Process  of  Metal  Castlo^. — A party 
rom  London,  Manchester,  and  other  places 
'issembled  lately  at  the  works  of  the  Lancashire 
lEngineering  and  Compression  Casting  Company, 
3t.  Helen’s  Junction,  to  witness  a now  patent 
Jorocess  of  casting  refractory  metals.  The  in- 
li^ention  is  of  American  origin.  The  pattern  is 
||i)laced  on  an  oiled  foundation-plate,  and  be- 
iiimeared  with  fine  wet  clay.  It  is  then  buried 
I □ a box  with  mixed  clay  and  sand,  which 
Jiovering  is  pressed  downwards  until  it  assumes 
, he  consistency  of  an  unbaked  brick.  In  this 
titate  the  clay  cake  is  carefully  removed  from 
1 he  box  turned  npside  down  upon  a table,  and 

I he  pattern  adroitly  lifted  from  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a small  gutta-percha  suction  ball,  leav- 
^ ng  a distinct  representation  of  itself  in  the 
ji’aouum  BO  caused.  After  being  sufficiently 
fiiardened  in  a stove,  the  monids — for  many  can 
3 le  operated  upon  at  the  same  moment— are 
} lacked  closely  together  in  a large  receptacle, 
o?hich  is  made  air-tight.  The  fnsed  metal  is 
jihen  poured  from  the  crucible  into  an  eaaily- 
Jipened  channel  of  this  vessel,  and  forces  itself 
'into  every  crevice  of  the  moulds,  aided  iu  its 
f ourae  by  the  action  of  a compressing  maohine. 

• i.'he  moulds  are  next  taken  out  into  the  open  air, 
| ,.nd  broken  with  hammers,  when  there  are  found 
^Imbedded  in  them  a perfect  Jac  simile  in  metal 
I if  the  different  objects  originally  used  as  patterns 
9 or  casting.  Even  the  most  minute  lines,  such 
9.9  may  be  seen  in  engravings  or  wood-cuts,  are 
jllearly  reproduced.  One  casting  can  be  used  to 
ioould  another  without  any  need  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  original  pattern.  Medallion  making, 
ype  casting,  and  file  making  are  said  to  be 
jimong  the  developments  of  the  invention, 
^-'inger-plates  for  doors  were  chiefly  made  on 
j ae  occasion  referred  to. 

ii  Seatb  In  a Well  at  Kepton, — Drowning 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  just  aa  frequent  as  ever, 
liotwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  it. 

| . man  wasjrecently  engaged  with  others  cleaning 
iut  an  old  well,  ac  Repton.  The  well,  as  far  as 
9ie  water,  was  64  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  men  had 
In  several  occasions  found  that  there  was  a 
luftutity  of  choke  damp,  as  the  light  of  a candle 
t■hich  they  used  was  frequently  put  out.  The 
il'eceased  was  let  down  by  a tope,  one  end  of 
I’hich  passed  round  several  staves  of  a ladder, 
I ’bilsb  another  part  went  round  a windlass.  In 

Ioe  well  was  a flooring  above  the  water,  and  the 
deceased  was  lowered  on  to  it.  He  pulled  up  a 
ortiuu  of  the  old  boarding,  which  was  hoisted 
* p,  and  a piece  of  new  wood  was  let  down  in  its 
I'lace.  The  deceased  continued  at  work  for 
^bout  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  re- 
( larked,  “ This  is  a rum  place  to  work  in,”  and 
» 0 was  then  asked  if  he  might  be  pulled  up,  and 
lie  replied,  “ Yea.”  The  men  at  the  top  then 
i Bgan  hoisting  him  up,  and  when  he  had  got 
iritbin  12  ft.  of  the  mouth  he  made  a noise  as  if 
«e  was  breathing  heavily,  and  fell  down  the 
, ell.  Another  man  was  then  let  down  to  rescue 
im,  but  he  soon  began  to  faint,  and  had  to  be 
Joeedily  lifted  up  again.  In  letting  him  down 
i 16  precaution  of  having  the  rope  fastened 
» innd  bia  waist  bad  been  taken.  The  body  was 
Hoovered  about  five  hours  afterwards,  when,  of 
I inrae,  life  was  quite  extinct.  At  the  inquest,  a 
Ihrdict  of  "Died  whilst  working  in  a well,  by 
lulling  into  the  water,”  was  returned. 

: Theatre  Soyal,  Bay  market. — While  Mr. 

: iuckstone  and  the  regular  Haymarket  company 
I re  delighting  the  provinces,  an  entirely  fresh 
i-oupe,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Coe,  have 
Mktn  possession  of  the  "Little  Theatre,”  and 
ave  revived,  with  very  considerable  success, 
[r.  Tom  Taylor’s  excellent  comedy,  " Tbe 
1 verland  Mail,”  and  tbe  late  Mr.  Talfourd’s 
’ itty  and  amosing  extravaganza,  " Atalanta.” 

1 everal  new  actors  have  been  introduced  to 
il  ondoD,  notably  Mr.  E.  Arnott,  an  artist  of 
i^ident  ability  ; Mr.  A.  Wood,  a low  cemedian  j 
1 id  Miss  Edith  Chaltis.  We  are  bound  to  speak 
j ell  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

! School  of  Art  for  Birkenhead. — Taking 
t ito  consideration  the  difficulties  connected  with 
lie  useful  existence  of  a School  of  Art  for  some 
; me  past  established  in  Birkenhead,  Mr.  John 
laird,  the  member  for  that  borough,  offered 
• t give  1,000  yards  of  land  in  Conway-street,  and 
• t erect  a building  at  his  own  cost,  if  the  friends 
if  the  institution  would  provide  a maintenance 
ind  and  the  requisite  furniture,  at  a cost  of 
oout  1,1001.  in  all.  The  Committee  of  the 
' cbool  of  Art  have  accepted  Mr.  Laird’s  offer, 
ad  promised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  fulfil 
■8  requirements. 


Improvement  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a report  was  presented  from  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  improvement  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  by  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  railings,  and  throwing  more  space  into 
the  roadway ; and  it  recommended  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 
be  informed,  in  reply  to  their  farther  letter  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Board  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  their  former  decision,  namely, — that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  contribute  towards  the 
proposed  improvement,  aa  the  same  does  nob 
provide  for  the  opening  up  for  carriage  traffic  of 
the  roadway  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Saunders  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
Board  should  contiibute  5,000Z.  towards  this 
improvement,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London  would  supply  the  rest  ot  the  cost, 
amounting  altogether  to  something  like  25,000i. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  by  a majority  of 
15  to  7,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to. 

New  Tbeatre  for  Hanley. — The  old  theatre 
at  Hanley  has  now  entirely  disappeard,  and  the 
new  erection  is,  we  are  informed,  to  bo  pressed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  projectors, 
as  appears  from  the  plans,  have  taken  pains  to 
provide  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  tbe  width  of 
the  doorways  taken  together  being  equal  to  an 
opening  of  23  ft.  There  will  also  be  a commu- 
nication between  the  gallery  and  the  boxes,  the 
opening  of  which,  in  case  of  a panic,  would  tend 
to  break  the  force  of  a rnsh  from  the  gallery,  and 
enable  some  of  the  occupants  to  escape  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre.  The  plans  have  been  passed 
by  the  buildings  committee  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  Mayor  and  ex-Mayor,  with  the  borough 
surveyor,  have  engaged  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  building  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Destruction  of  tbe  Beading  Assembly 
Booms. — The  Reading  Assembly-rooms  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  On  Sundays  the  rooms 
were  used  for  religious  services,  and  on  Sunday 
night  theeo  were  continued  until  about  a quarter  ^ 
to  nine  o’clock,  when  the  bnilding  was  left  in 
apparent  safety.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
the  place  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  by 
half-past  ten  it  was  a mass  of  bnrning  ruins. 
The  roof  of  the  building  had  fallen  in  by  the 
time  that  the  engines  had  got  to  work.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  althongh  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  gas. 

Somersetsbire  Arcbasological  Society. — 
Tbe  twenty-second  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  WincantOD,  on  Tuesday,  Angust  23rd,  and  the 
two  following  days,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Willism  C.  Medlycott,  hart.  Papers  will  be  read 
in  the  Town-hall.  On  Wednesday  there  will  be 
an  excursion  to  North  Cadbury,  Cadbury  Camp, 
Compton  Church,  and  Mapperton  ; and  on 
Thursday  one  to  Temple  Coombe,  Stowell,  Mil- 
boorne  Wick  Encampment,  Milbourne  Port, 
Henstridge,  reaching  Temple  Coombe  Station  at 
seven  p.m.  The  members  are  invited,  by  the 
president,  to  a luncheon  at  Venn. 

Callgnanl’s  Hospital. — Messrs.  Galignani, 
the  proprietors  of  tbe  well-known  Qalignani's 
Messenger  published  in  English  in  Paris,  Joaving 
built  a hospital  in  that  city  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  British  strangers  or  residents,  have  gene- 
rously offered  the  same  to  the  British  Govem- 
ment,  together  with  an  endowment  for  main- 
taining it  in  operation.  This  offer,  however,  the 
British  Government  baa  declined.  AH  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hospital  are  being  defrayed  by 
Messrs.  Galignani. 

Bells. — Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank  have  re- 
cently hong  in  All  Saints’  Chnrch,  Youtgreave, 
a peal  of  eight  bells,  tenor  26  cwt.,  key  of  D, 
paid  for  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Thornhill,  Stanton-in- 
Peakj  and  another  peal  of  eight  bells,  tenor 
18  cwt.,  key  of  E,  in  St.  Alban’s  Chnrch,  Roch- 
dale, at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Field,  of 
Demster  House,  Rochdale. 

Overflows  of  tbe  riect  Sewer. — The  heavy 
rains  have  prodneed  overflows  in  Farringdon- 
street  and  Bridge-street,  which  have  inundated 
cellars  and  stores.  Two  or  three  of  the  main 
channels  had  been  stopped  for  repairs.  Engines 
of  the  fire  brigade  were  used  to  pump  out  the 
water. 

Xiaod  !n  XiondoD. — The  freehold  site  of  the 
Church  of  Sc.  Wary  Somerset,  Upper  Thames- 
slreet,  occopying  an  area  of  3,740  square  feet, 
was  last  week  sold  by  tender  by  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Horsey,  Son,  & Co.,  for  the  sum  of  10,200J. 


Copper. — Day  by  day  prices  fall  lower  and 
lower,  according  to  the  Mining  Journal.  Chili 
bars  have  been  sold  at  65Z.,  the  price,  according 
to  the  average  difference,  compared  with  English, 
that  they  ought,  and  would  have  been  at,  if 
speculation  had  not  forced  them  up  beyond  their 
relative  value  j therefore  they  are  just  brought 
to  their  proper  level.  Ores  have  declined  3s. 
per  unit.  There  is  a wide  difference  between 
buying  and  selling  prices,  and  a great  redaction 
would  have  to  be  made  to  effect  large  sales  in 
any  kind  of  cooper. 

Tree  Bridges. — The  joint  committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  City  Cor- 
poration,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1869  for  freeing  the  Thames  bridges  from 
tolls,  have  already  opened  Kingston  Bridge,  and 
on  Wednesday,  in  the  midst  of  general  rejoiciofs 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Walton,  in 
Surrey,  on  the  south,  and  Shepporton,  in  Middle- 
sex, on  the  north,  side  of  the  Thames,  Walton 
Bridge  was  thrown  open  and  declared  hence- 
forth free  of  toll. 

Dressing  Stone. — The  invention  of  Mr.  L. 
Pochet,  Vendome,  France,  consists  of  an  apparatus 
containing  a striking  or  picking  tool,  and  weigh- 
ing from  30  to  100  kilogrammes,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  blows  desired  to  be  strnok, 
the  said  tool  being  worked  either  by  steam  or 
compressed  air,  and  suspended  in  any  snitable 
manner,  so  that  the  workman  can  easily  direct 
it  upon  the  stone  to  be  cut,  without  using  his 
own  mnscnlar  power  either  to  guide  or  support 
the  machine. 

Explorations  of  the  Deep  Sea. — The  last 
published  number  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society”  (Vol.  xviii.,  No.  121)  contains 
tbe  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Scientific  Ex- 
plorations of  the  Deep  Sea  in  the  Porcupine 
daring  the  snmmer  of  1869,”  conducted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  others.  To  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society  belongs  the  credit  of  having  led 
the  Government  to  give  the  assistance  withont 
which  these  important  investigations  could  not 
have  been  pursued. 

Tbe  Maryport  Roman  Altars. — It  was 

believed  that  tbe  red  sandstone  of  which  these 
altars  were  composed  was  got  from  the  rock  at 
Maryport,  close  to  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
station  j but  a working  miner,  named  Hodgson, 
has  discovered  that  they  must  have  come  from 
an  ancient  quarry  at  Sheep  Field,  onthe  Allerby 
Hall  estate,  Aspatria.  The  stone  is  said  to  be 
identical,  which  is  not  the  case  with  that  at 
Maryport.  The  quarry  was  an  extensive  one, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  tools  have  been 
found. 

Tbe  Art  Challenge  Accepted.  — It  is 

announced  that  Mr.  Haghes’s  challenge  to  paint 
" the  beat  picture,  against  time,  for  1,000Z.  a side, 
with  any  artist  of  any  country,”  has  been 
accepted  by  an  American  artist,  and  that  he,  aa 
well  aa  the  challenger,  has  signed  the  pre- 
liminaries and  deposited  l,O00Z.  in  tbe  Bank  of 
England  for  the  match,  to  come  off,  on  or  about 
tbe  13th  inst.,  iu  the  saloon  of  tbe  Palais  Royal, 
Argyll-street,  Oxford-circus  ! Who  is  to  decide 
whether  the  things  produced  are  pictures  or 
not  ? 

The  Carlisle  School  of  Art. — The  Mecha- 
nics’ Hall,  in  this  city,  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  tbe  students  of  the  local 
School  of  Art.  About  a hundred  students  passed 
through  the  Carlisle  School  of  Art  last  year, 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  under  tbe 
training  and  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lees,  the 
master,  they  spent  their  time  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  two  of  them  succeeded  in  obtaining 
prizes  in  the  national  competition. 

Tbe  Grosvenor  Gallery. — The  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  who  is  just  now  doing  all  sorts  of 
liberal  things,  has  allowed  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  to  select  for  exhibi- 
tion any  pictures  from  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
for  which  space  can  be  found.  Many  of  the 
finest  works  have  been  accordingly  removed,  and 
will  be  exhibited  in  a few  days. 

Monumental. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  agreed  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  place  a statue  of  Sir  James  Outram  on 

the  Thames  Embankment. Her  Majesty  baa 

assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  sufficient  gnn-metal  for  the  making 
of  a statue  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Gongh,  should  be  granted, 
the  Honse  making  good  the  cost  of  the  same. 
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Koyal  Architectural  Wluseum.- 


Bmitbs’  Company  have  voted  a donation  of  251. 
for  the  building  fund  of  this  Museum. 


TENDERS. 


Tot  alteraticina  and  repairs  at  No 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 

Simpson  

Phillips  & Baker 

Bird 

Bamford  & Son  

Howard 


72,  Baker-ttreet. 


201  10 
201  0 
197  10 


For  sewering,  paving,  and  flacging  main  street,  Rother- 
ham. Mr.  George  Jennings,  surveyor 

Moore £3,666  3 0 

Ripley  3,460  8 8 

Speight  & Sons  (accepted)  3,451  19  3 

Chadwick  3,330  5 7 


Forhonaein  Harestone  Valley,  Caterbam,  for  Colonel 
SiblM.  Mr.  B.  Martin,  architect.  Quantities  sopplied 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow  : — 

Dove  Brothers ,....£2,215  0 0 

Hearle 2,085  0 0 

Langmead  S Way  2,067  0 0 

Jarrett 2,040  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 2,039  0 0 

Chappell,, 2,037  10  0 


For  excavating  and  building  brick  tank  at  the  Gas 
Works  at  Barking,  Essex.  Messrs.  Church  & Son,  engi- 
neers : — 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Waldram £1,396  0 0 

Docra 1,153  0 0 

Holmes  1,090  0 0 

Wood  & Son 1,084  0 0 

Aird  4 Sou 1,080  0 0 


For  building  a bonse  at  East  Peekhatn,  Kent,  for  Mr. 
Tompsett.  Messrs,  Habershon  & Pite,  archiceots  : — 

Tonbridge  & Derry £1,7S9  0 0 

Bond  1,690  0 0 

Martin  1,636  0 0 

Modes  & Roberts 1,676  0 0 

Howler 1,600  0 0 

Pearce,  Brothers 1,654  0 0 

Patman  & Co 1,645  0 0 

Nightingale  1,615  0 

Perridge 

Whittaker 


1,420 


For  execution  of  subsoil  drainage  works  at  Bromley,  in 
Kent.  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  engineer: — 

Marshall  £1,600  0 0 

Harris I,i97  0 0 

Batch  .,  1,198  0 0 

Chamberlain 998  10  6 

Hayward 957  0 0 

Woodcock 043  o 0 

Cab 9i9  10  0 

Young 

Lansbury  (accepted)  

Carter., 


775  10  0 


n the  r 


For  the  erection  of  stables  and  altprations 
the  Gate-house,  Higbgate.  Mr.  W.  E.  William,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied 

Warr  £425  0 0 

Boothcott&Co 378  10  0 

Kerry 9^2  0 0 

Wood 270  0 0 


For  rebuilding  shop  and  premises,  High-street,  Wool- 
wich. Mr.  Dinwiddy,  architect.  Quantiiies  supplied  : — 

Fenn  £430  0 0 

Richardson  410  0 0 

Swain  4 Hall  410  0 0 

Wood 390  0 0 

Pearson 384  0 0 


For  boundary  walla  and  additions  to  Fulham  Convict 
Prison.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon  : — 

Taylor  & Pitts  £4,463  0 0 

Putman  4 Fotheringham 4,184  0 0 

Foster 4,131  0 0 

Nixon  4 Son 4,100  0 0 

Aviss  & Co 3,988  0 0 

Gammon  &,  Sons 3,925  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 3,884  0 0 


Mr, 


For  construction  of  reservoirs,  laying  main  pipes,  &o. 
for  supplying  the  town  of  DolgelJey  with  water. 
Thomas  Roberts,  engineer: — 

Jones  £1,684  0 0 

Ellis 1,465  14  9 

Jones  & Lewes  (accepted)  1,445  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Holy  Trinity  Rectory,  Newington 
Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects  : — 

Shapley  i Webster £1,985  0 0 

Baguley  1,797  0 0 

Colls  & Son  1,797  0 0 

Downs 1,790  0 0 

Heushaw 1,762  0 0 

Thompson 1,760  0 0 

Tarrant  1,743  0 0 

Mareland  £ Sons 1,735  0 0 

Shepherd  1,730  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  bakehouse,  coach- 
house, stables,  and  offices,  for  Mr.  Kitchen,  at  Potton, 


Beds. 


Mr.  John  Usher,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 


Grey  

Cunvin  

Joy  .t  Carter... 
Corby  k Son  ... 

Haynes  

Young  & Son 

Brown 


883  0 0 
874  12  0 
872  15  10 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Bury  Maple  Farm,  Ash, 
Kent,  for  Mr,  Moulton  Lambard.  Mr.  John  Jeffkins, 
architect : — 

Yates  £415  0 0 

Banks 363  1 0 

Grover  (accepted)  333  4 0 


For  DOW  front  and  other  works  to  be  done  at  No.  126, 
Curtain-road,  and  at  warehouse,  William-street,  Shore- 
ditch, for  Mr.  Thomas  Miller.  Mr.  William  Mundy, 
architect  : — 

Cbessum ...,£960  0 0 

Brown  & Sons 956  0 0 

Higgs 956  0 0 

Blackmore  & Morley 935  0 0 

Goodman  887  0 0 


For  farm  boose  and  homestead 
Haroourt  Griffin,  at  Knighton,  ni 
Mr.  Nicholas  Joyce,  architect : — 

Espley  (accepted)  £1,877 


the  estate  of  Mr. 
Market  Drsyton,' 


0 0 


Great  A^orfJkern  EaUKfii/. — Mr.  Firbank,  of  Neivport,' 
Monmouthshire,  who  constructed  the  priucipal  portion  of 
the  London  end  of  the  Midland  Extension,  has  taken 
the  contract  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  Sleafoj4|l 
to  Bourn,  seventeen  miles  in  length. 


TO  CORllESPONDENTS. 

B,— 0.  H.-J-  W.-B.  * Co.-J.  F.-E.  C.-F. 


T.  1).. 


T.  W.— Q.  M,— W.  M.  B.  * 8oD.— T.  N.— H P.  U.-F.— J— P.  t U 

J W.  C.— T.  L.D.— Bi'cbiOKlOD.  — H.  B.— C.  A.— T.  A ana».— S.  W’. 

I.  A.-T.  B.— W.  K.-Mr.  M.-Q.  U.  P.-J  J.-J.  U.-8.  & Co..rf 
A J.-W.  J.L  -H.  U.  0.-0.  B.-K.  Bror.-B.  a— V.  & Boi-e.-F.  0.  l' 
a.  J.  & Bcr».-T.  W.  T.-H.  l».-Old  Bub  cr  ber.-C.  T.  W.-i 
r.9.  W,-L.-J.  H.  , 

We  are  coinpeLled  to  decline  pointing;  out  books  and  glvtof  |. 
addressee. 

All  eUtemente  of  fact*,  lltU  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  tnuet  be  •cc'>rapani«4  t 
by  the  name  and  adOtses  of  ibe  Bender,  uoi  uecesearlly  fa  i 
publication. 

Not*.— The  reBpontiblllty  of  Bigned  articles,  and  papers  road  al),  - 
public  nuetlngB,  rt»U,  of  courie.  with  the  anibota. 


0^ 


Impl.  4to.  112  SI 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  John's  Church,  for  the 
Churchwardens  and  Committee  of  the  Vestry  of  Bethnal- 
green.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied :; 


For  alterations,  repairs,  painting,  Ac.,  at  No.  R,  Port- 
land-place,  for  Mr.  Robert  Gosling.  Mr.  Thoa.  William 
Tobin,  architect.  The  quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Bradley  : — 

Tyler  £ Lewellen £1,965  0 0 

Batchel-ler 1,957  0 0 

Longmire  £ Burge 1,66J  0 0 

Clara  £ Manooch  1,^70  0 0 

Brown 1,417  0 0 


..£534 


For  alterations  to  the  “Yorkshire  Grey”  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  Messrs.  Bird  £ Walters,  archi- 
tects : — 

Watson  Bros 

Newman  £ Maun  

Henshaw  

McLaclan 

Hprake  

Williams  £ Son  

Saunders  

Kelly  (wiihdrawn,  error) 


F.  £ F.  J.  Wood 
Higgs 

Blackmore  £ M 

Brown  £ Son 

Conder  

Scrivener  £ White . 
Eaton  £ Chapman  . 

Sewell  £ Sons  

Hill,  Keddell,  £ Co, 

King  & Sod  

Ennor  (accepted)  . 


ey  .. 


,.£4,376  0 0 
. 4,170  0 0 
. 4.147  0 0 
,.  3,99)  0 0 
,.  3,760 


0 0 


3.634  0 

3,637 

2,453 


For  re-seating  Wilton  Church,  Taunton.  Mr 
Spencer,  architect  :— 

Fox  ...  £189  0 

Spillei  178  0 

Davis  (accepted) 176  10 

Giles  170  0 

Shewbrooke 192  0 

Y'andell  168  0 

Hartnell 150  0 


Published  at  EL  5s.  offered  for  3L  16s. 

WEN  JONES’S  GKAMMAK  oii 

OltSAMHBT. 

erb  Pla:e»  In  gold  kuJ  colours,  with  Leferpreil 
eriptluns,  extra  cloth,  gilt  e IgeB. 

ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.— Si 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornameiit. 

GREEK  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jonee’jjij 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’ltJ 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’*  ^ 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BYZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’e  u 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  ’ 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’e  J 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  I 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’i  - 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  , t 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’i  i 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  F 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’fj: 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  ' 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones'uii 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jonea’c 

Grammar  of  Ornameut. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones'i 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ornament.— See  Owen  Jones'i 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MEDIiEVAL  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones'i^^ 
Grammar  of  Ornament.  , ( 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.  — See  Ower*{ 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament.  ; 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Ower  i 

Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament.  | 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’sil 

Grammar  of  Ornament.  : J 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  N A1  URE  — SeG’ ‘ 
OWEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAB  of  UKM ament.  -1 

Itopl.  ito.  Il2cuperb  FUUB^in  gold^aud^cyl  ura,  -xtr*  doth,  gilt  ' 


For  alterations  and  additions  lo  Sioke  Prior  Mills,  ; 
Bromegrove,  Worcestershire,  for  Mr.  W,  H.  Wall. 
W.  Seckham  Witherington,  architect : — 

Charley  £1,462  10  0 

Lovatt, J,0i5  7 10 

Wood  £ Son 733  10  0 

Nelson 730  0 0 


For  St.  PsuTs  Schools  and  Teacher’s  Residence,  St, 
Leonards’-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  archi- 
tects : — 

Thomas  £2,465  0 0 

Parks  2,180  0 0 

Hughes  2,125  0 0 

Nightingale  2,067  0 0 

Eodda  1,999  0 0 

Smith  (too  late)  1,995  19  10 

Howell  1,939  0 0 

Bridgland  1,886  0 0 


. Ill  cuperb  FUtes  in  gold  and  «yl  ura,  • xtr»  u 
edgoB.  Fubllohcd  at  SI.  S<.  olTced  at  31.  ItiB. 

BERNARD  QUABITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDONJl 


For  works,  Portman  Chapel,  Baker-street,  Portman- 
(qoare.  Mr.  C.  Ea^s,  architect : — 

Clemence  £7,399  0 0 

Holland  £ Hannen 0,3*8  0 0 

Ebbs  £ Sons 6,230  0 0 

I’Anson  6,127  0 0 

Scrivener  £ White 6,121  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  6,963  0 0 


For  proposed  Alhenasum  Club,  Camden-road,  Hollo- 
way, for  the  Committee,  including  boundary  wall,  gas- 
pipes,  and  fireplaces.  Mr.  K.  Washington  Hart, 


architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mesa 

Brothers  : — 

WiUiams £3,4C0 

Kelly,  Brothers  3,160 

Knight 2.920 

Aitchiaon  £ Walker  2,865 


For  school  house  and  bonndary  walls,  at  Long  Benton, 
Northumberland,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Whitley,  architect;— 

Nicholson  £1,160  0 0 

P'oater 1,115  16  0 

Middlemess  £ Stafford  1,050  0 0 


For  erecting  a villa  residence 
Salomons  £ Junes,  architects  ; — 

Barber  £ Groome  ' 

Fish 

Richards 

Jackson  £ Shaw  

Cooke  

Sharpington  £ Cole  

Nightingale  

Heath 

Bowles  


at  Hendon,  Messrs. 


..£3,590 
..  2,'-95 
..  2,870 
..  2,614 


2,555 

2,825 

2,4b8 

2,128 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  St.  John's  Wood. 
H.  H.  Collins,  architect:— 

Perry  £ Co £2,674  0 0 

Merritt  £ Ashby 2,596  0 0 

Ebbs  £ Sons 2,679  0 0 


Flice  4s.  ; poBi-irep,  v.  » . i 

LAXTON’S  JjUILUEKS’  PKIUE  BOOKjt 

lot  AKCHITKCr.-.  BNOI-NEKBS.  BU 1 i.U  UKU.  Cffltf 
...... ill  IBB  BUloUltiU  : 


.oroK8,  BUltVBYOBa.  > 

fully  fifty  yen 

BQiborily  u»  luaiiera 


And  may 


ges  will  tffect  a aavlbg  of  Wa 
: MU'  OaM  a CtlASB,  :i8,  t 
e orUei»l  of  any  Bookieilor  1 


In  One  Volume,  oto*n  Svo.  price  o>.  cioin, 

JEWTKKU’S  GOMFRlSHllNSIVr 

SPKCIFIEK  : a Guide  to  the  r.iictlcal  Spec .ficaii 
id  of  Building  Atiific.tb’  Work,  wilU  Furiu*  of  B 
UB  and  Agreeuienu,  an  Appendix,  Fjoi  nuwe.anci  u. 

tdlt.d  by  WILLIAM  iOUNG,  Aiihilcct. 

London  : LONGMaab,  GbEE.V.  a CU.  Faieroo.t 


b full- 


pnge  nijgia..us«  u,  u.  V..-. 

■NTAPOLEUJN  BUUNAFAKTt,(Uistorjof);l 

Beprlnied  from  the  " Family  Library,"  with  tOi-JiderebU 


Ltndon  : WILLIAM  TEQO,  PaocraB-Iane.  Che»p»ld«. 


c 


Fesp.  cloth  extra,  2j.  ; free  by  poft,  2,.  dJ. 

KUET  {TUE)  al'AND;  or,  Saucl 

Fi  quail le  to  .uit  all  Palate*. 

“ The  feast  of  reaion  end  the  flow  of  ioul."-/’op«. 
London:  WILLIAM  TKOO,  PanctM-l.ne.  Chaai«iJ». 


D,  cloth,  extiB,7i.6d.:  IllmtiaLd  with  2i  Bt.el  ingtsilogi, 


IIHE  HibTOKV°S'*ES'GLAS'D  for  thi 


PEOPLE. 

By  a UEMBEUof 
London  ■ ’ 


of  the  Prince  Gone 

UMVEKSiry  of  LO.SDUN. 

WILLIaM  XEOU,  Fascnu-lane,  CbeapBlda, 


Atto.  6,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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I A.  ET0HAEDS0N,AE0HITE0T(JRAt, 

« ARTIST.  Eftnbllsbed  Elghle*!)  yeiiri  Bfgi  toinformbl* 
o>s  unci  tb«  p'ofeMloQ  that  h«  b»s  REMOVED  from  8,  Sym  ind's 
, to  3ha,  Gruy’i-lnn.rond,  Klng’«-cro*«,  W.C. 


TO  AECHlTRCrra  AND  8URVBTOR0. 

r\ESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

'L/  eKETCHES  or  oIhrnrOe,  fn  the  belt  ilyle  of  er*.  Prr 


! PARTNERSHIP. — An  Architect,  of  some 

L eirerlence,  1»  deilrona  of  PURCHASING  » PARTNRRSHtP 


# PARTNERSHIP— WANTED,  to  JOIN  a 

L BUII-DP.B,  where  the  pointing  and  decorative  branchei  could 
ia  extended.  Well  up  In  all  the  hrancbe*.  A imall  capital  Inver  ' 
tiddllioua'.— Addresp.  J.  L U.  Meain  Wallli  A Co.  W,  Long-i 


JgUILDERS’  ACCOUNTANT. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  WITH 
CREDITORS, 

MEETINGS  CALLED, 
^STATEMENTS  OP  AFFAIRS  PREPARED. 

■I<  BOOKS  KEPT,  BALANCED,  AND  AUDITED  BY 
CONTRACT. 

t Mr.  E.  W.  M 0 N I N G T 0 N, 
ji'UBLTO  ACCOUNTANT,  8,  OLD  JEWRY,  E.C. 


tf^EMENT  and  BRICK  WORKS. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  with  about  S.0''(«.  to  take  the  place  o 

?ue  tellrlng.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  care  o 
eairv.  Hammond  * Nephew,  Abcburch-Une,  Londo  J,  E.C. 


A"ILEEK  of  WORKS  WANTED. —The 

(I  Bracbley  Joint  Sewerace  Board  require  a tiLEBK  to  8UPKRIN- 
■lEND  the  EXeCUriON  cfihelr  DRAINAGE  WORKS.  Applicant!  lo 
g tile  to  the  Chelrinan  of  the  Boar.l,  Brackley,  staling  quallBcatlone, 
lalaty  lequtrfd, and  encloilDg  referepcoi. 
acVley,  AugiiBt3r.],18ro. 


rpOLICB  BOARD,  ABERDEEN.— 

L TOWN'S  SURVEYOR.  — WANTED,  by  Ihe  Comtniieloners  of 
•oliee  of  the  Cl'y  of  Afierdeon,  a IVnou  of  ao'ive  bab'M  and  of 
':perlence.  qudlfied  to  dl-oh.rg*  the  duties  of  SURVEYOR  aod 
IiePKClOR  of  WOKKS,  Emnlomenta  (it  the  rate  of  350f  per 
- - 1 : and  th«  perron  to  bo  appointed  muat  give  ble  whole  time 
diir'es.  Further  partiou'are  wM  be  coinraunlcate'l  by  the 
of  Police  OR  application.  The  person  appointed  would  require 
■T  on  the  office  about  1st  Octaloer  next.  Application!  In  the 
rltlng  of  Ibe  candidate*,  stating  age  aod  experlen.e,  with 
ODlals  (cop'e*),  may  be  lodg  d at  the  Police  Chimliers,  ad- 
lo  the  Coinmi-ii  rner!.  and  endorred  " Application— 8 nr- 
' on  or  before  SATURDAY.  20'h  AUGUST  nurenL 
jl„  „ ^ JAUhS  VALENTINE,  Clerk  of  Police, 

y Pollce  Chamber!.  Aberdeen,  lat  August,  1870. 


I RESIDENT  PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGI- 

I L NEKR  retldlng  near  Loudon  baa  a VACANCY  for  a RE3I- 
}BnT  pupil,  who  will  bare  the  oppoHunliy  of  acquiring  a 
Ji'actical  knowledge  of  drainage  and  iaiiltary  work,  road  meking 
1 I vcsltiB.  levelling.  Ac.— AddreM.  S.  E.  Offic- of  " The  Budder  ” 


4 PURVEYOR  WANTED,  to  TAKE  OFF 

QUANTITIES.— The  Guardian*  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parlth  of 
sPPr.ICATIONs  from  Surveyors  willing 
rJiTAKB  OUT  the  QUANTITIES  for  Ibe  Bnildlog  of  tbelr  new 
a oiklii  uie  and  other  PreraUes  at  KcDnington.  The  drawing*  aod 
»PJ*'ic»tlon  to  tbo  Architect.  Mr. 
P DltEKl  FAHRIS,  at  61.  Krnnington-road,  L«mhetb.  Arpllcallon* 
I itfng  term*.  Ac.  ate  to  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before  TUESDAY  next. 
I e 9th  Instant,  and  Ihe  •ama  will  be  conitdeied  by  the  Ouardiane 
iheir  n te'irg  on  the  lOib  inalant.  The  Guardian*  do  not  bind 
IJ  emrelve*  to  make  a lalection  from  the  perious  so  applylue  but  in 
r * event  of  their  so  doing  the  per»on  selected  will  be  held  rasp  on- 
QOle  for  Ihe  strict  accuracy  of  the  quanlUie*.— By  order, 

■J  LamheU,  Wuikhou*e,  3rd  Angoit,  1870.  ^ 

;>UB-AGENT.— WANTED,  a Young  Man, 

n J not  UDdi-r  23  years  of  age.  to  act  as  ASSISTANT  to  an  E*'ato 
genl,  JIustbeagoodaccountant.w.lluptosiirveTlngandlevelling. 
Vsood  draugh'.man,  sod  capable  of  m«*8Uilog  off  artificers' work. 
■it.iaTaotfr  must  bear  tue  cioiest  inv«siigailou.  Salary,  first  year, 
■■  *11  cottage.— Address, 


'\^ANTED,  immediately,  a good  General 

VV  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.- Addres*,  stating 


ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

T V WORKS.— Apply  to  C.  KIRK,  County  Surveyor,  Sleaford, 


TO  CARPFSTBR3  AND  JOINERS. 


IPHREE  or  FOUR  realij  efficient  WORK- 

L WEN  WANTED,  In  the  country,  ard  for  a permanency  if 
10  possess  srerllDg  qnalltlea.  A good  chest  of  tools  jndls- 
He,  and  aged  betwern  30  and  4S.— Fail  par  loulars  of  pteviou* 
smeu-s,  aud  references,  addressed  to  R.  Y.  Office  of  “The 


TO  FOREMEN  OA9FITTEBa. 


IPHE  Sheffield  United  Gas-Light  Company  is 

iL  In  WANT  of  a thoroughly  competent  alao  as  FOREMAN  of 
1 ASFITPRBS.  He  must  be  capahlo  of  arrauglng  for  the  Itghtiog  of 
I iblic  bulldUgs,  place*  of  worebip,  manalous,  aud  large  woras  ■ also 
■ superluiOLdliig  the  workmen  in  the  execution  of  the  work.— 
fply.  in  own  handwriting,  with  refereucee,  staling  age,  wages  re- 
lUred,  and  where  last  employed,  to  Mr.  T.  ROBERTS,  the  Manager, 
lUtle  bill,  Sheffield, 


TO  GASFITTKRS. 


ANTED,  a thoroughly  goodGASFITTER. 

t r One  that  would  be  willing  to  fill  up  bis  spare  time  In 


the  las 


RANTED,  immediately,  a PLUMBER 

V and  GA8FITTER.  Good  wag**,  and  constant  employment 
- middle  »gad  man  preferred.- Apply  to  Mr  T.  GUNN,  Plumber  and 
I sfltter,  Burv -street,  awwojarket,  8uff>l-. 


ANTED,  a Man  to  work  a GENERAL 

f T JOTNEB.  Must  Understand  bow  to  sharpen  saw*  and 
’•ave  'fliled  asiuillar  situation.- Apply,  stating  term* 
fie  last  employed,  lo  Mr.  JOHN  DAKIN,  Builder, 


• experienced  general  OUT- 

' V DOOR  FOREMAN,  well  versed  in  the  construction  of  new 


IMlng*  and  alleraliuuB,  capable  of  measuring  up  work*  and  making 
t detailed  drawing!.— Apply,  by  letter,  siatiug  age.  qiiallBottiuii. 
d raUry  required,  to  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Bowatde,  71,  Leaaenhall- 


¥■ 


ANTED,  OARPENTBE'S  and 

JOINER'S  WORK,  PIECEWORK  (labour  only),  by  a 
It,  Id  Man.  Good  references. -Aadre**,  793.  Office  of 


■yjANTED,  in  a Timber  Merchant’s  Office, 

VV  a CASHIER  and  BOOK-KRBPFR.  Uueiceptlonable  refer 
encas  raqulred, —Apply,  by  letter,  lo  W.  D.  Journal  Office,  New 
es’tle-npon-Tynn. 

WANTED,  a CLERK,  who  can 

T V design,  prepare  plans,  elevations,  aecllons,  Ac.  and  carry 
out  same  without  suuervDlon  ; make  vsluallons  of  h-niie  pro 
perty,  aod  prepare  esllmalas  for  dllapida'iona — Apply,  stating  capa- 
bllliles.  reference*,  and  salary  required,  to  AECIIlTEOr,  Post-office, 
Lower  Edmonton. 

■WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

VV  PF.NTER  and  JOINBB.  Has  a gnoil  knt-w'edg*  of  plans, 
speclflcallons,  and  accouhte.— Address,  D.  8.  W.  78,  Westminster 
Btldge-road. 

WANTED,  by  a genuine  ARCHITECI’S 

V V ASSISTANT,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Town  or  eountry. 

Working  drawings,  details,  and  excellent  perrpective.  Firnt-ciass 
specimen*  and  nnexcepllonable  references.- Addreas,  J.  JEFFREYS, 
26,  Flu»bnry-place,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERK 

■W  ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  JOB, 

V V by  a flrst-cla's  PLUMBER,  LEAD  GLAZIER,  and  PLAIN 
ZINC  WORKER.  No  objection  to  turn  his  ban-l  lo  any  other  part  o 1 
the  busln-es.  Town  or  eountry.- Addr«*»,  X.  Y Z.  21,  Lcnadale- 
rnad,  Ledbury-roaH,  Bay*wat-r,  * 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN,  having  jnit  fit  i,hBd  a large  j-ib  lu  the  City. 
Good  references.— Address,  774,  Office  of  “ The  Buil-ler." 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  A*-. 

ANTED,  by  a good  practical  PLUMBER, 

V V a SITUATION,  or  JOB.-Addreas,  773,  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 

YTTANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN, 

VV  CARPENIER  and  JOINER,  or  a*  OBNEHAI,.  Sober 

bablti.  Wages  modcra'c.— Address,  N.  8.  4,  Lockton-atreot.  Bram- 
ley-Toad,  N -itiog-hill. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUUDER’3  FORPM.-VN,  or  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS.  Ha*  been  engaged  as  above.  Including  previnu,  engage- 
mtnia  aa  f-.reman  of  c«rpent»r»  and  joiueis.  for  the  (lari  twelve 
years;  U thoroughly  prae  ioat,  sober,  a *d  iru'twottliy.  Uuder- 
slanrts  setting  ou'.  memuilug  up.  taking  nff  qua,.tl'lB«,  estimating, 
i!'-.  t^»"moulal!,  Moderote  wages.-Addre.*,  806,  Office  of 

" The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDF.RS  AND  OTHERS. 

't^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  a-i  OASFIITRR,  BELLHANGBR,  and  HOT-WATER 
HAND,  or  can  wo-k  at  the  forge  If  required.  Aged  34.  Good 
refeieuces  given,- Address,  W.  E.  W.  8S.  Waltcn-streer.,  Bioiupfoo. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W-A^NTED,  BTAIROASE  work,  by  an 

V V experi.'nced  Hand.  By  the  pi<ca  piefetred.— Addiass,  8.  10. 

TWANTKD,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner, 

V V aged  37,  »n  BNOAGEME'fT  as  a good  OENKRAL  HAND, 
or  as  WORKING  FORiMaN.  T*  *ticDonl"lii  a*  to  ability.— Address. 
H.  B.  53,  Mii»*um-»tre6t,  Now  Oxford-street,  W.C. 

TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

YW ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  CHARGE 

VV  of  the  BUILDING  DF.PARIMRNT  on  a genteman’* 
e*t*te.  Un.ler.taud*  Levelling,  Siirvoylug,  Iloidr,  and  Drain*.— 
Addr-a*.  J.  A.  N*.  1,  Alfred-streor,  Vmcent-.qiiate,  We*tmln-.t»r. 

"VW anted,  by  a first-class  JOINER,  an 

T V ENG  AGE  WE  VT,  to  EXECUTE  or  SUPERINTEND  WORK  ; 
or  In  a builder'*  riffioe  In  preparing  design*,  plane,  Ac.  lu  which  be 
has  had  much  experieore.  Can  set  out  w.  rk  requliiog  extra-rdlUHry 
foresight,  Un-ler*Uiid*  quanlilie*  aud  measuring.  — Add*ea-. 
Alpha,  Lower  Ti-otlng,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORt 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGA<iEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CHARGE  of  a JOB  by  a 
thoroughly  practic*!,  energetic,  and  a.jber  Man.  Thoroughly'vened 
In  every  branch  of  the  bnllding  trade,  aud  the  manag.meut  of  work- 
men. Carpeuter  and  Jollier.  Age  35.  Tewo  or  country.  Firat- 
clate  references  and  leatimcnUIs.- Address.  S.  P.  30,  Charles-streel. 
fclty-road,  London. 

"VY^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

VV  OAGEMENT  aa  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  1*  thomnghty 
practic*!  and  energetic.  Thr-e  je»rs  In  laat  employ.  Aged36.— 
A.  B.  47.  King  Heury'a-walk.  Balls  Pond,  N. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  aa  ESTATE  CARPENTER,  aa  Manager  or 
Foreman.  Town  or  country  not  ohj-oted.  Flrat-claa*  reference*.- 
Addreas,  754,  Office  of  " '1  he  Builder," 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

V V Man,  aged  35.  a*  PLUMBER.  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  and 
PUin  Zinc  Worker.  Willing  to  m*ke  liimrelf  geuerally  naoful  in 
anything  required,  priiicip*'ly  In  the  gene  al  Hue  of  jobbing  work 
Wage*  object.— Addrva.  J.  H.  33.  Peddiagton-streot,  Portmau- 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  aa  GENERAL 

V V GRAINER,  Town  preferred.- Addres*.  G.  H,  136,  Ssymour- 
atreet,  Eu«ton-*quare,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK.  Well  up  In  prime  coat,  billing,  maaiuring,  aod  all 
office-work.  Eight  year~'  experience.  Good  references.  Town  or 
ibuu^y.— Addreas,  'W.  H.  4.  Welliogtou-terrace,  Wellington-road, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  in  Town  or  country,  by  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN 
aod  DESIQNEk.  Mo-lerati  sal-ry  Ukeu  if  the  above  1*  uffered.— 
Addres*,  A.  B.  care  of  U..u»*keei>er,  9.  Adam-*treet,  Adolphl. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  hy  a 

first-clasB  PLUMBER,  PAINTEE,  and  GLAZIER.  Good 
referrenee  fmm  last  employer.— Addresa,  A.  Z.  Mr.  Jackson,  89, 
Anu-strest,  York-road,  Bsttsraea,  8 W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

TV  Map.  ego  24,  as  carpenter  or  JOINER.  Used  lo  Job' log. 


Cm  make  Venetian  J 
constant  ;empoyment.  Town  c 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  Ac- 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man.  a*  BELLHANGBR  and  JOBBING  HAND.— Addre^ 
J.  WOODWARD,  4,  New  end,  Hampstead. 


WANTED,  PLASTERING  (Labour  only), 

V V by  a thoroughly  practical  PLASTERER,  or  at  Working 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  first'ClssB  DRaUGHTIM  AN,  Aged  28.  Term*  moderate.— 
Address.  A.  C.  76.  VIct-iria  Park-road.  South  H.ekney. 


TO  BUILDBRa. 


T^ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

VV  a SITUATION  a*  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN.  Good  re'eresce*.  A Carpenter  by  trade.- Address, 
J.  B.  28,  Qlyn-street,  Vniixb  *ll-gardeti*,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUIlDERa  AND  CONTRACTORS.' 

Yy ANTED,  by  a first-class  ESTIMATOR, 

V V Quantity  Taker,  Measurer,  and  Bookkeeper,  a RS- 
ENGAGEMENT.  — Address.  J,  ~ 


\y ANTED,  a SITUATION  (Temporary  or 

V V otherwise)  in  an  Arcbl'ecl’s  or  Buildei'*  Office  at  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT.  Good  J testimonial*.  Ne-tt  draiighUiiian.  Can  make 
details,  perspectives,  Ac.— Addieis,  D.  E Mr.  Temple's,  89,  Palace- 
gardeut-terrave.  Kenslngt-tu. 


TO  ARCBirEcra. 


■WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by 

VV  a lb"r.>ughly  efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Age  18.  First- 


t>"r»ogbly 
I*  fettlmonUI-. — Address,  H, 
1,  Limehou* 


. 7,  Kirk's-pUce,  Khgdeswell- 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTUBBR  '“I 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION as  PLU.MBFR,  or  TSRBS-BRANCH  HAND  Can  do 
plain  siucwork.— Address,  A.  B.  Lliigwood  Cottage,  Bridge-road 
Batleisea,  8 W. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  FORKM  AN  or  Clerk  of  Works,  by  a prac  icU 
Man,  having  bed  bath  appnintmen's  for  y-ai*  on  extensive 
building  aud  drainage  w irk*.  Kefe-eace*,  Ac.  from  previous  jubs.— 
Address,  J.  F.  49,  Palmersloa-i  oad,  Seven  SUtat*-r-iad,  N. 


w 


y ANTED,  a good  Second-hand 

■ V BUILDER'S  HOIST.  Must  be  in  perfect  working  order  — 
•P);  t.,T.  J.  3B.  New  Kent-oad,  KB. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS.  AND  OfUERd. 

Vy ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  OA'FMTBR,  an-1  ZINC- 
WORKER.  No  olyeo'.lon  to  fill  up  lime  lu  pamting,  Ac.  Good  re- 
fenence  If  requited.- Addreas,  W.  SHARPE,  Moynclt-ro.d,  Plough- 
laue,  Batt-rsea. 


TO  BUILDEuS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHBKa. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  good 

PLUMBER,  a SlTU.A'l ION  or  JOB.  If  the  former  couatant, 
an  abatement  made.  Flrat-clau  refereuces.  If  required.- Address, 
a.  M.  191,  Caledodiap-road,  King's  Cross,, . 


TO  NODLBMBN,  BUILDERS,  ANDOTflE.3S 

ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMEN  1’,  by  a 

practical  PLUMB BR,  (it  Tbree-branch  Hand.  Well  up  in 
iring,  estliua'ing,  or  book-keeplog  for  a Bull  lor.  Good  refer- 
—Addres*,  Y.  Z Ifl,  C«tn.-ra-iqiiare,  Chelsea,  Lm-lou,  S.W. 


TO  nDILDRr.3.  P.AlSTERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SHuP,  by  a steady  Young 

Fellow.  Aged  24  Thorough  painter  and  gUz'er,  end 
genuine  ordinary  writer,  graiurr,  caathler.  gtliler,  and  pip-rhauger. 
Pat-eroscan  be  seen.— Address,  C.  SPENCER,  Mr.  Clifford's,  Chaso 
side,  Kuaeld,  Middlesex. 

TO  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 

^y ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  IION  aa  SMITH.  OASPITTER,  BELLHANGBR.  and 
GENHRAL  HAND.  — Address,  C.  M 27,  Woedlt-gton-roiid,  Kenthih 
Town.  N.W. 

WANTED,  PAVING,  Foot  or  Carriage- 
way, Kerb  setting,  or  Granite  Dres*lug,  to  T.AKB  by  the 
PIECE,  by  a fint-clets  practic  I Man.  of  iwenti-fivs  years'  expert- 
euce  nuoer  D- ck,  Kal'way,  Metropoliiaii  Board*,  and  Q -vernment 
E-gloe-rs.  Oue  trial.- Artrtre**.  JAMES  CRUTCHLEY,  No.  7, 
J.amet'P  ace,  Norlb-strcet,  Poplar. 


VVA 


NTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

eergetic  Man.  an  BNGAORMKNT  a*  GENERAL  PORE- 
-U  up  iu  seltlug  out  all  klnde  of  work,  taklug  offquan- 
ea-nripg  up  work.  Accustomed  to  all  braoebe*.  Carpenter 
Good  reference-.  Aged  39.— Addrees.  W.  K.  Post-office 
l-road,  S.E 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

y^-^NTED,  byagood general  ASSISTANT, 

V V a RE-ENGAOBMENT.  Good  refereuces.- Addrsas,  E.  T.  48, 
Feley-stroet,  Potlland-plaoe.  W. 


TO  ARCeiTfCrS,  ENGINEERS,  i 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGKMENT,  by  a 

V V thoroughly  competent  CLERK  of  WORK3,  of  flfceen  yeara’ 
expsilence.  Well  up  in  church  work,  detail-,  qaantuies.  Ac.  No 
objection  Co  go  abioad.— Address,  MASTER  MASON,  Mr.  Everard’s, 
Kiuibcry,  Berk*. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

GENERAL  FOEBMAN,  a RE  ENOAG'b.viKNT  to  Taka  the 
entire  Charge  of  a Juh,  in  Town  or  country.  Is  thoroughly  up  to  bis 
duties  in  all  braucbi-s.  Is  well  used  to  maasnrlug  u.j,  and  Is 
ibnrougbly  well  up  in  drawings,  Ac.  FIrst-clasi  refereuces  aud  testl- 
mouials.— Addrers,  No.  668,  Office  of  " The  BoHder." 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

clasiORATNBR  and  HARBLER,  by  piece-wcik.-Addrtss, 
X.  Y.  37.  Great  College-street,  Oakley-aquare,  N.  W 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a IborOGghly  competeut  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Capable  of 
t>klDg  the  eutlre  charge  of  the  office  or  buiiuess,  Fracticsdly 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  Undenlaote  refereuces  aa  cocapabilitlts, 
lutegrity.  and  appileatica  to  business.- Address,  W.  B.  6,  Ufton- 
load  North,  De  Boauvrlr-town.  


TO  BUILDERS. 


UJ ANTED,  a KE  - ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  an  efficient,  sysleraiticvl  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 
£>(  considerable  metropolitan  cXi-erieuce.  Is  acq-iaioted  with  quan- 
titles,  prlc*-!,  and  general  mvuageiuent,  and  Is  a skilful  dranghts- 
mau. -Address,  FACTO lUM.  Post-office.  R dhlil  Jauctioo,  Surrey. 


\y ANTED,  immediately,  in  the  Office  of  a 

V T London  Arcbllect,  lu  large  pr-tcUce,  ao  IMPRuVER ; one 
who  has  served  iris  niticles,  and  desires  furtherexparience,  preferred, 
A htnall  sala-y  will  be  given,  if  required.- Address,  with  refi-rences, 
ARCHIIECT,  care  of  Mr.  riloher,  News.ageuC,  141,  Ursy's-iau-road. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a first- 

. . class  PLUMBER.  aSITUATlON  or  JO&  Good  rsfersness. 
Town,  couDiry,  or  abrosd.— Address.  J.  W.  21,Kiaa-roal,  Wyndham- 
ruad,  CamberweU. 


w 
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TOBUILrBRf.BECOBATOES.PAiyXBRa,  PAPER  HANQERS,  *e. 

ANTED,  by  a resppctable  Youth,  a 

VV  BmJATrOK  »«  IMPROVER.  Hu*  b««n  thrfo  year*  nt  the 
■ ■ t W.  11.  Button* 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  ; 

VV  tljor''ngh  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSIST  AN! 


Kiibolif-laoe,  E.C. 


. _ ASSISTANT. 

1 Italian.  H**  a thoroughly  p'-actlcal  know- 
rreylng.  l.Telllog,  *e.— Addre«,  A.  B.  31. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PAINTER 

V V and  PA PERH ANGER,  Town  or  eonalry.— Addreia,  B.  A.  B. 
6,  NaaVer-'iree*.  Ch"'ia-,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  a 

V V RE-RNGAGEMENT.  Well  up  lu  all  branchea.  Brlck'ayer. 
Teatimocialt  llnt-claia.  No  ol(Jeotlon  to  ih)  conulry.— Addreu.  761 , 
Office  ot  ‘‘  The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

VV  JOB  a»  PLUMBER.  •Willing  to  fill  up  time  la  gasflltlng  or 
plain  zinc-work.— Addr.  es.  W.  N.  62,  Paik-etreet.  Ltmebouse. 


ITO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  a 

VV  SITUATION  aa  IMPROVER  In  PLUMBING.  Six  y ara’ 


1 IMPROVER  1 
experience  in  a jobblug  thnp.— Addre. 
North  atreet,  Whitechapel.  R. 


B.  T.  W.28,  Bucki-ro 


10  ARCHITECra  AND  BUILDERS.  ^ 

"YVTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V a RE  ENGAGEMENT  at  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLEBK 
orWOBK-l.  or  to  Ttk'  tb-  Entire  Charge  of  a J.>b  (lu  town  ri 
courrtry).  Carpenter  and  Joln«r  by  trade.  Good  rrfereocei  and 
tea’imonia's.— Addreg*.  A.  B.  3,  BaTeniwortb-teriace,  Walbain-green, 
Fulham. 


WTANTED,  bya  practical  and  experienced 

V V Man  in  all  the  bulldlrg  tr.dct.  a SITUATION  a«  ft.BRK  of 
WORKS,  Gener,l  P'oremat',  or  C-.arge  of  a Joh.  'Well  ver-ed  In 
drawlnga  and  meaturlng.  or  ihe  management  of  plecKwo'k.  Tratl- 
xnoniaU  at  to  abiii'e,  Ac  — Addreai.  L M.  Mr.  BtirowV,  11,  M^reton- 
aireet,  Pimlico,  8.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rPHE  Advertiser,  20  years  of  age,  desires  an 

JL  ENGAGEMENT.  le  a qolck  ptoman,  well  eeraed  in  hook- 

and  can  be  well  recoiLUieuded — Addteaa,  C.  K.  1-11.  fitamfoid- 
itieet,  B.B. 


TO  CONTRtCrORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Temporary  assistance.— 

WANTED,  by  a BURVRYOR  of  u-iw»rd.  of  twenty  year,' 
X-racllciI  expel  ience  in  building  opeialiona.  TEMPORARY  KNGaGE- 
MKNT,  or  otherwlif.  It  a thorongh  and  efficient  quaatil.y  taker, 
metin' er.  retimatur.  an-l  builder’t  aacouotaot  Oteat  expei  Unce  lu 
adjuating  diepu'cd  ac.ounU.  Charg'i  atrictly  moderate.  Nuobjeetlon 
to  the  proTiucei.  — Addreta,  SURVEYOR,  36,  Ttaomtou-acreet, 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Temporary  assistance. — books 

POSTED  UP,  PLANS  MADE  and  COPIED,  meaturing  up 
d-ne,  with  areurtty  and  deapalcb.  by  a thuronghly  competent  per- 
loii,  on  moderate  termr.— Addreat,  SURVEYOR,  1,  Caalle-atioet, 
Caiubeiwe'],  S.E. 


n'^EMPORARY 

J BURVRY-OR  of  great  practlc 
mating,  and  (.aanliilea.  it  deeiroi 
la  alao  experienced  iu  taking  exti 
out  builurr.'  accountt. — Addrata,  SUKVbYUR,  11,  Duke-i 
PerlUnd-plare- 


ENGAGEMENT.  — A 

lUrlng,  ea'i- 
abure.  He 
.king 


eetlng  w 


TO  PLUMBERP,  BUILDERS.  AND  SMITHS. 

rpHE  Parents  of  a YOUTH,  16  years  old 

A.  with  to  APPRENTICE  him  indoora  to  the  abora  trade.  A 
fair  premium  will  be  given.— Addiets  Co  J.  D.  care  o(  T.  C.  Hutt, 
Builder,  Kew-road,  Ilichmond,  Surrey. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  HAVING  HOUSE  PROPRKTY,  AND,  WISHING 
lU  LET  ON  A KBPAlRiNG  LEASE. 

The  Advertiser,  requiring  Additional 

EMPLOYMENT,  would  be  glad  to  treat  wilb  auch  aa  to  terma, 
or  wonld  luanaje  an  ettate. — Addreti,  7-16.  Office  of  ” Tbe  Builder.” 


T 


0 MANUFACrUREKS,  — AGENCY 


WANTED,  by  aO 
■ome  countzlon  with  ucbltecia  ai 
man  and  detigiier.— Addteaa,  8.  . 
Poultry.K.C. 


t Offlcea  In  tbe  City  aud 
1 bulldeig,  ati-l  i«  a good  draugl 
A.  c.tre  of  Mr,  U.  J.  Cauey, 


rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a SITUATION  as 

I BUILDgR's  CLERK  or  YaRO  CLERK.  Underttaoia  “ 
tcu'lne  of  a builder'a  office.— Addriua,  NEM  ',  7,  Dreyton-p. 

Dr*  t>u-toad.  CioyJoD. 


A 


RESPECTABLE  Young  Man  WANTS 

t > be  placed  at  tbe  BENCH  at  IMPROVER  in  JOINERY,  4c, 
g to  article  blmaeK,  In  or  near  London. — Addreu,  M N.  71, 

ui,!  nr.vaurA  W 


rT''IMBER  and  MAHOGANY  TRADE.— 

J.  Wanted,  ly  a bigbly  rrapectab'e  Yoeiig  Man.  of  thorough 
bnrioeagbabiir.a  RE-ENOAOEHENTaa  SALhSMAV,  YARD  FJKE 
WAN,  4«.  Unilenlalile  tofeieiice — Addr-ag,  BETA,  cate  of  Mr- 
WILlIAMP,  13.  Wmaor-toad,  Holloway,  N. 


"PACK  BENCH.  — WANTED,  a com- 

X\j  petent  Man  to  work  one  ofHoru'e  Rack  BiQCtier  and  a Saw- 
Bliarpeulug  Machine. — Apply  to  the  Yard  Foreman,  SS.KlngilauJ* 


PLASTERING  or  HOUSE  REPAIR. 

Labour  only,  Town  or  C 'uutiy.  Good  leferencea. — AdJcue, 
Ho.  766,  Office  of  ” Tbe  Bullde'." 


TO  ARCHITECrrS. 

I EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED, 

1J  by  a good  Geometrical  au-l  PerapectlveDRAUGHTSMAN  and 
COiOURIST.— AddrefB,  B.  A.  care  of  Mr.  A.  Booth,  Uu.  Cueopaido. 


TO  BUILDERS.— W.  SELLS, 

Brickwork  pointed,  by  Contract  or 

otbei  wire,  in  town  or  ciuniry,  on  the  loweat  letuia,  16,  Hope- 
gitcel,  Ooorge-road,  Holloway,  N 


TO  GENTLEMEN  ABOUT  TO  BUILD,  BUILDER-t.  4c. 

A THOROUGHLY  qualified  ARCHITECT 

and  SURVEYOR,  of  aiperience,  dealroui  of  finding  an 
opening  fur  practice.  Can  OFFER  auiuMe  ADVANTAGES  UiAny 
Oue  kb.ut  lu  fulld,  barii  g erected  chuicber,  chipele,  and  other 
large  buildinga,  botb  eccleglaatical  aud  dome-tl-.  Tue  Advertiser  la 
prepared  to  plan  or  cany  out  any  doacription  of  work.- Adlieia , 
681,  office  01  Ihe  Builder.” 


A WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 

LvYBRs  ereka  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well  up  in  draw- 
ings, eettlug  out,  and  meaaurlug  up  Hai  had  charge  of  heavy 
Wuika.  Or  would  take  PIECEWORK.  Twelve  year,,'  i ’ 

Aged  3S. — Addreai,  S.  9,  AlberC-tei'r.ce,  Great  CoUe,. e-street 
'lowu. 


TO  ARCHlTkCTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  4c. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  expe- 

JJL  rJenc*.  Is  desirous  of  mesting  with  a permanent  ENG  VOS- 
MENT,  SI  PRINCIPAL  AS3I3TAN1’.  where  a general  knowledge 
of  archltectnrsl  design  and  conitrnctlvo  detail,  combined  with  land 
surveying  and  levelllug,  la  required.  Teatimools's  unaxceptlonabl  e 
can  be  prodneed  from  eeveral  eminent  men  In  the  piofession.— 
Address,  B.  A.  22.  Wharton-streat,  W.O- 

A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR’S  ASSIST- 

ANT  leeks  a RE-ENG.\GEMENT.  Is  well  np  In  office  routine, 
^■uut  years’  referenc*  to  present  employer. — Address,  B 4,  Oomber- 
.QD-terrscs,  Upper  Clapton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4o. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  experi- 

rv  «if*d  CLERK  of  WORKS  desires  an  ImmeUiaU  RB-KN- 
GAOBMENT,  in  Town  or  country.  Is  well  up  in  drawings,  meosur- 
ng  up  w-irke.  and  the  managamentotall  trsdsi.  Would  not  objejt 
.0  a temporary  engagement.  References  and  teilimonlaU.— Ad- 
drew,  760.  Office  of  ’’The  Bu  Ider.” 

A N ENGAGEMENT  required,  either  in 

J;\.  London  or  a Provlnelal  Town,  by  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  wt-o 

*”paitlon'’ftf  competiUoD.  fioishert.  and  working  drawings  fur  lia- 
jortant  building-,  both  In  Town  end  c’uniry.  First-e?as«  references. 
Address.  THOMAS  KSDOB,  No.  S3.  Tllchborne-etteet,  Cambtldge- 
iquate,  W. 

TO  ABCHITECrrS. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  CLERK  of 

JlX.  WOBK'^,  of  many  years'  experlenee  on  flnt-cU-s  wnik',  is 
desi'otH  of  sn  ENG  AGEM  BNT.— Addre*«.  H.  T.  cars  of  Mr.  Wnfhorn, 
10,  Vinegar-yard,  BfyJgei-itreet,  Covent-girden.  W.O. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A BUILDER’S  ASSISTANT  requires  an 

ATl  BN-IAOBMEVT.-For  terms  and  reference,  addceis  H.  B.  0. 

31,  City-road,  Bristol. 

T'3  CAEPESTKRS. 

A YOUTH,  who  has  served  three  years’ 

AV.  sporeoLlceshlp,  W'l-HEq  to  SERVE  Two  Tears  to  the 
BENCH.  Pieminm  according  to  wsgsi.— Addreat.  P.  15.  Parr  street. 
New  Nortb-road,  N. 

TO  ARCBir'Cra  and  contractoes. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  and  efficient 

AV  rLF.RK  of  WORKS  desires  a RE-ESO  GKM8NT.  or  wou Id 
Ubderlak' Uie  Mauageuieot  of  any  large  woiki  for  a contractor.— 
Addres*.  B.  11.  York-road,  Lambeth,  8 E. 

TO  pnoVlNCIAL  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  bad  consider- 

XV  ab'e  experienre  In  des'g't.  and  la  an  excailent  draughumau 
and  colonrl-t,  OFFERS  hli  SERVICES  to  the  above.  Age  38,— 
Address.  A.  P.  Post-office,  Bedford. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUBVBVORn. 

A DVERTISER  (-29),  principal  ASSIST- 

J\  ANT  to  a SURVEYOR  of  Urge  praclic-,  s-i-ka  an  ENGAGE- 
M9NT.  Thoroughly  rffifient  in  every  reqiii  ement,  Flrst-cl  Is 
refeisucei.— Addreea,  C.  W.  96.  Livstiionl-road,  IsUogton,  N. 

TO  PAINTERS,  BUILOEhS.  4c. 

A FIRST-CLASS  general  GRAINER  and 

tV.  MARBLE  PAINTBE,  Is  In  WANT  of  a conatant  SITUATION. 

I>  3'  years  of  age,  Is  a s'e-dy  man.  Ua>  wrought  in  London  some 
yean.  Is  a gond  te'cl  ha-id,  gl'der,  4.-,  Town  or  country  — 
Addres*.  G,  M.  7,  Camp-street.  Aabtor-uoder-Lyns.  near  Maiinh"«ter. 

TO  ARCHITfCTS. 

A SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

JTJ-  DESIGNER,  aud  expeditious  GENERAL  ASSISTANT, 

haviBg  eoiiclndod  an  engaerm-nc.  iu  town,  li  at  llherly  to  accept  a 

TEMPORARY  or  PERMANENT  BNaAGEMENT.  la  thoroughly 
exneriencad  in  all  profi-oeional  du'l's.  perapecilve.  enlouring.  and 
Cimpelllioo.  Town  or  country.— Addreii . ARCHirEGT,  59,  BUuley 
street.  Ree'eston-rquare.  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITHCrd. 

A JUNIOR  AROHITEOTUAL  AS3IS- 

A\,  TANT,  a good  drapghUman  and  well  up  in  Gothic  work, 
desires  an  ENGAGEMENT,— Addres-,  718.  Office  oV'Tbe  Builder.” 

A RESPECTABLE,  well-educated  Young 

X V.  Man  (accustomed  to  tbe  building  trade)  w sbes  for  EMPLOY  - 
MFNT,  in  anv  light  canocily.  at  a builder’*  or  Tiiiiber-marcban  ’*. 
a»  TIMEKEEPER  or  CLERK,  or  any  ilmUer  capacity.  Willing  In 
make  himself  geno'al’y  u-efuL  Good  reference*. — .Address,  B 359, 
roawell-road,  London.  B.C. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  some  experience,  wishes 

.i^V.  lor  a BF.  ENG-AGEMENT.  Thoroughly  used  to  the  routine, 
(’an  measure  up  woik,  estimate,  U a good  book-keeper,  and 
ihnroughly  competent  to  itndo'tak«  tbe  maa*e-*raeQt  of  an  office. 
Highest  referencee. — Addres*,  L D Post-office,  Waiworlb-roa'1. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A STEADY  Young  Man  wishes  for  EM- 

jt\.  I’LOYMENTat  Ibe  PAINTING,  GLAZCNO.  and  OR  AIDING. 
.Able  to  take  charge  cf  wi<rk,  and  to  make  himself  general  y u-eful. 
Wages  no  object  fnr  constant  work.  Town  or  country.— AdJrtts,  A .Z. 
21.  Oak  Village,  Kentish  Town. 

TO  PROVINCIAL  ARCIIirECTF. 

A GENTLEMAN  desires  a temporary 

Xi-  RNOAGEMENT,  la  the  country,  oral  tbe  seasid-.  I'hlrtsen 
years'  ixpeiieoc*.  Terms  moderate.  The  hlgbeat  london  lefsr- 
eiices.-Addfese.  811,  Office  of  •■The  Builder.” 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  WORKING 

/\  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS,  s ek*  a RE 
ENOAGEUI.NT.  He  h*s  had  great  experience  In  all  branches  of  tbe 
building  traila.  Beat  nf  referrncea.  No  objtc  ion  to  go  abroad,- 
Addie»»,  No  759,  Office  of”  The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4e. 

A N experienced  GRAINER  of  WOODS 

y~\  aod  MARBLE6,  who  is  but  lit  le  known  at  present  amongst 
the  Londou  Aims,  respectfully  soliclti  a JOB  on  TKIAL.  Keferenco* 
given  to  late  employers,— Address,  GRAINER,  175,  Walworth- 
rood.  S. 

TO  BUILDER^ 

A N OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN  WANTS  an 

J\.  ENGAGEMENT,  for  the  Charge  of  Building*,  or  a J-ib 
Joiner  by  trade,  wilb  good  r fereucea— Address,  781.  Offleu  of  ” Tae 
Builder.” 

A N efficient  ESTIMATING  anc 

MEASURING  CLERK,  well  versed  In  Builders’  and  Con- 
tractors' sccounte.  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  or  Temporary 
Fmploymeul.  References,  Ac.  unexceptionable. — Address,  £.  M. 
No.  2.  Rkhmond  place,  Richmond-road,  D»1  ton,  N.E. 

l\/riNTON  & CO.  MANUFACTURERS 

iVX  of  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  MAJOLICA,  and  DECORATED 
TILES  for  Wallt,  Flower  Bozet,  Heartha,  Ac.  beg  to  Inform  the 
public  that  they  have  ceaied  to  have  any  bmlaeaa  connexion  with 
Ueaerv.  Hinton,  Ho’lina,  4 Co.  of  SO,  Condnlt-atreet,  London,  and 
atoke-upon-Trent.  They  are  In  poaaearlon  of  the  old  engraviogs  and 
deilgna  of  their  lata  eetabllahmene.  and  are  prepared  toexecnteall 
orderewith  which  they  may  be  Intrusted.— Samplei  and  atock  are 
kept  at  tbe  Warehouie.  2d.  Walbmok,  l.onduD,  E.C.  and  at  tbe 
China  and  Eartbmware  Manufactories,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 


FIRST  OLABB  MEDALS  TO  HAW  A 00.  EXHIBITION  OV 
1962  ; DUBLIN  1666  ; AND  OPORTO. 

TMPEEISHABLB  TESSELATED 

X FAVBHBNTB,  eomblnlng  a highly  decoratlye  and  eeonemleail 
intwtltnta  for  ordinary  floon  and  their  perlahable  oovaiingi.  MAW 
4 CO.’B  Pattern-book,  the  work  of  the  first  deilgneri  of  the  day,  for- 
warded, together  with  epeolal  dailgna  and  eatlmatei  for  every  kind  of 
door  and  wall  tiling.  Bpecimene  may  be  leen  at  MAW  4 CO.^B, 
Mancheeter  AgenU,  T.  DALE  4 SON,  BO,  John  Dalton-etreel  i 
Liverpool  Agents,  RUTTER,  POWELL.  A CO.  10,  8t.  George’a- 
cre-cent-  and  Londno  AgenU,— W.  B.  BIHPBON  4 BONB,466,  West 
Strand.  bBNTHALL  WORKS.  BR08RLST. 


Sn.VBB  MEDAL.  PARIB  EXHIBITION.  1887. 

"PEAKE’S  TBEEO-MBTALLIO  TILES, 

A PIPEB,  Aa— Notice  U hereby  moit  reipeotfnlly  given,  that  tbe 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  Ihla  WARE  U REMOVED  to  Ne.  21  Wharf 
Ma«le«fleld,itreot  North,  City-road  Basin,  N.  Indly.  that  the  trade 
tenn,*'TEREO-METALLIC'’  ii  the  exclualve  right  of  the  Proprietor; 
and  Stdly,  that  the  “ReporU  of  the  Jarl«i,”paga  681.  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  1851.  note  the  grant  of  a Flrat-claaa  Medal,  and  rank  the 
Mannfactorieg  known  le  long  aa  " Tbe  Tlleriaa,"  TuaataU.  Btafford- 
tblre,  aa  the  fint  of  the  kind  & the  world. 


/GEOMETRICAL  and  ENCAUSTIC 

Vlf  TILKB  — HARGREAVES,  CRAVEN,  DUNNILL.  4 CO 
Llmltedl,  JACKPIBLD  WORKS,  near  BR03ELBY.  SALOP.— P*Te- 
QiuDla,  Eccleaiaetlcal  and  Domeitli:,  made  from  the  celebrated  Pine 
Clayi  of  Bro»eley.  ImperUhable  to  tholr  nature  and  of  great  beauty 
in  design.  Pattern  BheeU,  Special  Dealgna,  and  Eatlnutea  on 
application. 


BUENT  ballast  foe  sale,  l3.  6d. 

peryard.-Applyto  Mr.  MADOIN,  51.  Alblou-grove.  Barns- 
bury,  lallngtOQ. 


rpo  TIMBEE  MEEOHANTS,  SHIP- 

1_  BUILDERS.  4c -FOR  BALE,  lylog  In  the  Wood«,  on  the 
HalatMd  PUoe  Ei’ate,  two  inllti  from  the  Chelafidd  Blatiou  on  Ihe 
Bouib-EHaUni  lUUwar,  15  mtlea  frum  London,  and  elo<B  to  good 
roads,  about  300  OAKTREE.Sof  varloui  lize..— Apply  to  Mr.  TURN- 
BULL.  Laud  Agent,  Sevenoaki,  Keur. 


D 


AMP  PROOF  COURSE, 

“TAYLOR’S  PATENT,” 

TO  PREVENT  DAMP  RISING  IN  WALLS. 


Made  In  vitrified  slabs  of  stoneware,  1 Inch,  li  inch,  or  8 Incbe 
thick,  ia  lengtba  to  suit  walla  of  varioua  thickoeisu,  and  perforated 
for  ventilation.  Delivered  from  London  orTamworth. 

Allcommunicatlona  to  be  addressed  to  the 
BROOMHALL  TII.R  and  BRICK  COMPANY  LIMITED.  COX’S 
WHARF,  UPPER  GROUND  STREET,  BLACKFEIARS, 
LONDON.  S.E. 

Alao  for  the  PATENT  NEW  ROOFING  TILES,  which  e»n  be 
delivered  direct  from  Works  In  eeveral  counties.  Bee  last  week's 
advertisement 


CARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.— 

GEORGE  BLL  4 00.  Builders  of  Carts.  Vans,  Wagona, 
Tiucks,  Trolleys,  4c.  Contrsotora' aud  Builders’ Piaut. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRE3TLE.9,  STEPS.  PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS.  PICK-HELVBd.  HAMMER  HANDLES,  Aa 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  tbe  Premises. 

A large  variety  of  both  light  and  heavy  Wheels  kept  in  stock 
Barrows,  Dobbin  and  other  CarU,  Intended  for  ezperUtlon,  an 
made  by  macblaery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  In  tbelr  parU. 
Dobbin  CarU.  HL  Brick  CarU,  151.  Navvy  Barrows,  13s.  6d.  each, 
Boalloldlng,  I^ders,  Barrows,  Trestles,  Steps,  4o.  Lent  on  Hire. 
Price  LlaU  on  application. 

GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EU8TON  WORKS,  368  and  386,  BUSTON  ROAD.  LONDON,  N W 


TO  ARCHIIECIS. 

A N expeiicDced  ASSISTANT,  well  up  in 

.AJL  Classic  work  ami  gener.l  conttruction,  desires  an  ENGAGE- 
Mi-NT.- Acdrttr,  T.  S.  65,  Cainbridge-ttieet,  b,W. 


A N ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

.TA.  good  assistant,  either  ill  OFFICE  or  on  works.  He  la 
a gcod  iMdkkeep'T  and  diaugblsman,  and  has  a tborvUghly  piac  led 
kuowUdge  of  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Is  willing  to 
assist,  or  capable  to  superinieud,  In  any  depaclme.t.— Address,  8u0, 
Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 


mHE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  BATH. 

1 Designed  by  bis  late  Royal  Highnaas  tbe  Pilnce  Consort 
Gold  lals  Medal  Society  of  Arte,  Great  Exhibition,  aud  International 
Exhibition  Medslt 

B*U>  Fittings.  Hot-waur  Apparatoi,  Porcelain  Blnk-a 
Baelns  aod  WuUr  Closets.  Glazed  Bricks. 

Wall  and  Floor  Tiles,  4c.  EstimaUs  given. 

J,  FINCH,  PATENTEE,  11.  ADAM  STREET,  ADBLPHL 


ROUGET’S  FIXATIVE.— 

For  INSrANIANBOUSLY  and  PERMANENTLY  FIXING 
alt  kinds  of  DRAWINGS,  CHARCOAL,  CHALK,  CRAYON,  WATER 
COLOURS,  4a  This  imporUnt  ai.d  Invaluable  luveutlon  has 
received  iba  m'  at  flattering  teetimoulala  from  the  gceateic  English 
and  foreign  paiaters,  artlsU,  and  otbere,  aid  favourably  n-itlced 
by  the  Athemrvm,  Art  Jourwil,  Builder,  aud  other  J'luruals. 
Descriptive  CtiCQiars  aod  Price  LUU  to  bs  had  on  application  to 
CORBIE  BE  4 SON,  80,  Caunou-atreet.  Londuu,  E.C. 


/"VEILING  FLOWERS,  CORNICES,  &c. 

V_^  In  great  vaiisty.— Balostrodlngs,  capiUla,  shop  front  truitei, 
and  every  description  of  Internal  and  external  decoration,  in 
p'aaler,  Portland.  K'-ene'a  and  other  Cemeote,  at  low  price*. 
Slodelllug  for  me  trod-*.  Plmter  made  expresdy  for  ca  .ting,  4c.  3s. 
per  cwt.  Gelatine  prepared  for  m tuldiog. 

J.  HERBERT  & SON, 

42,  PARKBR-bTREST,  DBURT-LA^E,  W.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

I COMPANY,  No.  1,  Old  Broad-etreet,  E.C.  and 

Nos.  16  and  17.  Pall-mall,  B.W. 

InstitnUd  1803. 

CaplUl,  1.900.0001.  P-i'l  np  and  Invested,  700,0001. 

Insurant  es  against  Fire  can  be  effocud  with  ibis  Company  on  every 
deal  nptiou  of  property,  at  mvderate  rales  of  premium. 

Septennial  Pullciea  charged  noiy  six  years’  premium. 

P.omptaud  liberal  s.  -*' -r-i--' 
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The  Wellington  Monument  for  St.  PauVs. 

VIOLENT  attack, 
in  which  the 
leading  colomns 
of  one  of  onr 
most  important 
daily  contempo- 
raries have  not 
only  supported, 
bat  supplement- 
ed, the  nnspar- 
ing  action  of  the 
Board  of  Works, 
J las  been  made  upon  two  professional  men,  one 
hif  whom  occnpies  the  honourable  and  important 
post  of  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
!t.  Paul’s,  while  the  other  was  selected,  in 
j he  year  1858,  to  ezecnto  the  monnment  which 
f t was  then  determined  to  erect  in  that  oathe- 
Jlral,  at  the  national  expense,  in  honour  of  the 
k'reat  Duke  of  Wellington. 

4 Headers  of  the  Builder  will  remember  that  we 
I ave  on  several  occasions  blamed  Mr.  Alfred 
rfitevens,  the  scolptor,  for  the  slowness  with 
fcrhich  the  work  proceeded,  and  urged  him  to  a 
j|itraighbforward  explanation  of  the  oanses  that 
( lad  led  to  it.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore 

It  a movement  on  the  part  of  the  First  Com* 
•lissioner  to  obtain  the  fnlBlment  of  Mr. 
itevens’s  undertaking,  but  we  certainly  are,  at 
le  shape  which  it  has  taken. 

I Every  one,  even  the  moat  obvious  and  self- 

Imvioted  criminal,  is  entitled,  by  the  courtesy 
our  law,  to  be  held  innocent  till  proved 
uilty.  Neither  can  he  be  proved  guilty  by  an 
ivestigation  conducted  like  that  of  the  Holy 
ijquisibion,  or  of  the  police  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
a aples — d son  insu — behind  his  back.  It  was 
di>t  fair  to  hold  up  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Stevens 
Jji' public  reprehension,  if  only  fora  few  hours, 
>|i  the  guise  of  convicted  conspirators  against 
Mjie  public  purse — for  to  no  less  does  the  charge 
It  nount. 

1 For  nearly  eighteen  years  we  have  been  with- 
jit  a sepulchral  commemoration  of  our  great 
^Lefender.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
p|ionument  was  doomed  to  remain  unfinished,  so 
s ng  as  the  shadow  of  that  eagle,  which  he  had 
j(')t  only  chained,  but,  as  he  thought,  for  ever 
liinished  from  Europe,  was  still  causing  an 
b'med  and  doubtful  peace,  almost  as  intolerable 
II  war. 

i(  It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  the  correspond- 
I*  ice  without  observing  the  absence  of  that  pre. 
II  se  and  definite  method  of  business  which  the 
Jlinduot  of  a work  of  that  importance  impe- 

!i.tively  demands.  We  find  that  a sum  of  20,0001. 

iving  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
1 the  Dukeof  Wellington,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
I ' the  Office  of  Works,  on  the  9th  of  September, 

; 158,  authorised  Mr.  Alfred  Stevens  to  proceed 
a.  the  preparation  of  a full-sized  model,  “as  to 
0 16  composition  of  the  design  ” of  which  he  was 
» ft  “ entirely  unfettered.” 

a The  model  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of 
C.e  Cathedral  formerly  used  as  a Consistory 
Jjurb.  The  cost  of  the  monument,  if  executed 
licordiog  to  the  model,  was  not  to  exceed  the 
kim  of  11,0001.  Mr,  Stevens,  whose  design  had 
^ sen  sent  in  to  meet  the  stipulated  sum  of 
0l),000l.,  writes,  on  the  9bh  of  October,  “ that  the 
0 lat  of  a monument  in  accordance  with  the 
e-ilected  design  would  be  considerably  in  excess 
9 ' the  sum  named  above.”  He  says  that  he 
t lould  “be  prepared  to  complete  the  work,  of 


which  I am  about  to  commence  the  model,  for  the 
sum  of  14,0001.,”  and  on  this  the  contract  rests. 
The  sum  named,  let  us  say  at  once,  was  greatly 
too  little  for  the  work  proposed,  and  this  unwise 
redaction,  made  greater  by  the  cost  of  the  large 
model  required,  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  that 
has  followed. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1858,  Mr.  Penrose 
writes  to  the  Office  of  Works  to  say  that  Mr. 
Stevens  has  incurred  considerable  expense,  and 
has  prepared  the  skeleton  frame  of  the  model, 
and  he  recommends  the  payment  to  him  of 
4001.,  “ according  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Stevens  from  the  Office  of  Works, 
on  September  9th  ult.,  respecting  the  said 
model.” 

With  the  exception  of  a letter  of  the  30th  of 
November,  1858,  from  Mr.  Penrose,  as  to  raising 
the  cost  of  the  monument,  from  11,0001.  to 
14,000Z.,  we  have  no  further  information  on  the 
subject  for  two  years.  Up  to  this  date,  as  far 
as  documents  go,  no  time  is  specified  in  which 
it  is  to  be  completed. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1860,  appears  for  the 
first  time  anything  approaching  to  a specification 
for  the  monument.  This  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
report  from  Mr.  Penrose,  which  states  that 
l,600i.  have  been  advanced  to  Mr.  Stevens  during 
two  years. 

Seven  letters  follow,  to  the  general  efifect  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  nob  getting  on  with  his  model. 
In  the  eighth,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1862,  Mr. 
Stevens  writes  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  advances  made  to  him,  which 
incidentally  are  stated  at  2,200Z.  (instead  of 
6,400Z.  to  which  he  was prinid  facie  entitled  nnder 
the  terms  of  a letter  of  the  9bh  of  September, 
1858),  he  has  been  compelled  to  give  mnoh  of 
his  time  to  farther  commissions.  He  offers  to 
complete  the  model  within  fifteen  months  from  the 
time  when  he  shall  receive  2,4661.  more, — a sum 
which  would  make  up  one  third  of  14,OOOZ.,  the 
price  of  the  monnment  when  completed,  and 
which  proportion  is  ordinarily  received  by  sculp- 
tors on  receiving  a commission,  and  before  begin- 
ning work. 

Mr.  Penrose,  on  being  applied  to,  recom- 
mends  the  payment,  on  the  score  of  the 
ordinary  custom  of  payment  to  sculptors,  and 
states  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  had  to  contend  in  the  execution  of 
a work  for  which  there  is  no  very  good  pre- 
cedent in  the  country.  In  February,  1863,  the 
sum  of  2,466Z.  is  paid  to  Mr.  Stevens,  who  on 
this  agrees  to  have  his  model  complete  within 
fifteen  months  j but  by  June,  1864,  this  promise 
is  not  redeemed,  and  in  that  month,  in  August, 
in  March,  1865,  and  in  February  and  March 
1866,  recur  letters  of  complaint  from  the  Office 
of  Works.  ^ 

On  January  17, 1867,  we  have  extracts  of  a 
letter  from  Dean  Milman  (to  whom  is  not  stated), 
giving  a qualified  approval  of  the  design  hitherto 
left  to  Mr.  Stevens’s  “ unfettered  judgment.” 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  occurs  the  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  worked  out  in  “rich  marbles.” 
Mr.  Stevens  says  that  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Works  that  Derbyshire  alabaster  should 
be  used,  a substance  of  disproportionately 
smaller  cost  than  the  beautiful  Carrara  marble 
now  actually  provided;  bub  as  to  this  the  Blue 
Book  is  silent.  The  extract  from  the  Dean’s  letter 
shows  the  incredible  looseness  of  the  whole 
transaction ; nor  is  there  a single  word,  to  this 
date,  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Stevens  should  employ 
“rich  marbles  ” for  the  purely  architectural  part 
of  his  design.  At  this  date,  it  first  appears  that 
an  order  is  given  for  the  actual  monument.  No 
specification  is  drawn  up ; no  time  is  fixed  for 
completion  ; but  in  March,  1867,  2,800Z.  further 
are  paid  to  Mr.  Stevens  ; and  in  October,  1869,  a 
further  sum  of  2,2001.  is  recommended  for  pay- 
ment. On  the  20bh  of  December,  1869,  Mr.  Penrose 
furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  monu- 
ment, for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of  Works. 


On  the  29th  of  December,  1869,  Mr.  Penrose 
addresses  a long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  summing  up  the  history  of  the 
case,  pointing  out  that  it  had  actually  been  left 
to  Mr.  Stevens  himself  to  decide  on  details  of 
his  monument  which  had  so  much  infiuence 
on  its  actual  cost,  and  that  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring a full-sized  architectural  model,  a quite 
unusual  procedure,  bad  never  entered  into  Mr. 
Stevens’s  calculations.  On  this  follows  some 
rather  sharp  correspondence,  and  a report, 
signed  Douglas  Galton  and  Henry  A.  Hunt,  to 
the  effect  that  the  expenditure  to  date  has  been 
17,9001.  (including  work  in  chapel  done  by  other 
artists),  and  that,  to  complete  the  monnment,  a 
farther  sum  of  15,0001.  will  be  required.  And 
then  come  the  letters  to  Mr.  Penrose  and  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  dismissing  both,  which  have  already 
been  made  public. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they 
appear  from  theBlue  Book.  As  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion  of  the  monument,  all  the  architectural  work  is 
either  fixed  or  “ ready  to  be  taken  to  St.  Paul’s.” 
With  regard  to  the  part  actually  fixed,  comprising 
the  basement,  columns,  and  entablature  below 
the  arob,  it  is  a work  of  rare  richness  and  beauty 
of  execution.  We  can  personally  bear  witness 
that  the  work  actually  in  the  cathedral  is  of 
admirable  design,  faultless  marble,  and  patient 
and  finished  workmanship.  The  rich  effect 
of  the  columns,  covered  with  an  embossed 
diaper ; of  the  capitals,  which  are  of  an  original 
design ; and  of  all  the  delicate  mouldings 
of  basement,  and  frieze,  and  comice,  it  would 
be  hard  to  rival.  Messrs.  Galton  and  Hunt  say 
that  “ much  remains  to  be  done  in  preparing  the 
models  and  moulds  for  casting,  which  must  be 
the  work  of  a sculptor.”  For  this  last  step 
of  the  sculptor’s  work,  the  casting,  the 
reporters  allot  the  sum  of  12,500Z.  Mr. 
Stevens  states  that  he  has  a tender  for  the 
casting  at  the  sum  of  3,600Z.,  and  that,  in  an 
estimate  which  he  was  asked  to  give  of  the  sum 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  monument, 
he  put  down  6,5001.  for  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  the  work,  including  all  contingencies 
and  responsibility.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
justification  exists  for  doubling  this  sum  in  the 
Board  of  Works’  estimate.  Moreover,  as  wo 
understand,  Mr.  Stevens  admits  bis  obligation  to 
complete  the  monumenc  for  the  original  sum 
and  is  ready  to  do  it,  if  insisted  on. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  loose 
and  ill-defined  a contract  should  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  either  party.  Mr.  Stevens  can 
not  escape  the  blame  of  having  allowed  a 
long  time  to  elapse  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  On  the  score  of  workman- 
ship, so  far  as  the  marble  is  concerned,  there  Is 
only  room  for  admiration.  No  reply  can  be  more 
conclusive,  to  any  reflections  such  as  have  been 
thrown  on  these  two  gentlemen,  than  the  fact 
that  they  have  neglected  to  take  proper  care  of 
their  own  pecuniary  interest.  Mr.  Penrose  has  not 
received  a single  penny  for  all  his  trouble  in  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Stevens  is,  as  he  says,  and  as  we 
can  well  believe,  out  of  pocket.  A valuation  of 
even  the  work  done,  made  by  a sculptor  of  proper 
standing,  would  show  that  the  nation  has  already 
an  equivalent  for  the  sum  paid  : so  that  we  have 
not  wasted  onr  money,  and  the  valuation  would 
moreover,  if  carried  further,  convince  the  nation 
that  the  monnment,  if  finished  equal  to  the  parts 
already  done,  would  be  very  cheap  at  the  sum 
originally  named,  20,0001.  It  is  40  ft.  high,  and 
includes,  besides  all  the  architeotural  portion 
with  large  marble  columns  having  ornamented 
caps  and  bases  (the  shafts  elaborately  covered 
with  oak-leaves),  a sarcophagus  of  remarkable 
richness  supporting  a recumbent  statue,  two 
colossal  groups  of  figures  above,  and  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  duke  at  top. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Stevens  has 
laid  himself  open  to  just  reproof  for  delay 
and  miscalculation,  but  it  must  not  be  visited  on 
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him  too  severely : it  was  the  delay  of  over- 
faatidions  care;  the  miscalculation  of  an 
artist  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  produce 
a noble  work.  The  monument,  once  finished 
successfully,  no  one  will  ask  how  long  it  wai- 
in  hand ; and  the  only  way  to  have  it  so  finished 
is  to  allow  Mr.  Stevens,  under  proper  guaran- 
tees, and  with  a reasonable  advance  on  the 
amount  of  the  original  contract,  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  We  have  strong  confidence  that  if 
this  course  be  pursued,  we  shall  obtain  a monu- 
ment worthy  of  its  object,  and  of  which  the 
country  may  be  jostly  proud, 


SANITAXIY  ArPLIANCES  IN  TIME  OF 

WAR  FOR  TROOPS  IN  THE  FIELD  AND 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AND 
WOUNDED. 

Accokding  to  ofiioial  announcements,  both 
the  French  and  German  armies  enter  this  cam- 
paign with  “ full  and  complete  sanitary  appli- 
ances.” We,  however,  know  by  sad  experience 
in  car  army  what  red-tape  assurances  are  worth. 
The  army  of  the  Northern  States  of  America 
were  also  (offioiaily)  “ fully  prepared  for  all 
contingencies.”  The  then  president  (Lincoln) 
considered  that  “ a sanitary  commission  would 
be  of  about  as  much  use  to  the  Northern  States 
army  as  a fifth  wheel  to  a coach.”  The  good 
Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  lived  long  enough 
to  regret  this  joke.  The  people  of  America 
voluntarily  undertook  to  furnish  a sanitary  com- 
mission, and  right  nobly  did  the  members  of  this 
commission  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  self-imposed 
task. 

Officialism  is  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries.  “How  not  to  do  it”  is  a lesson  readily 
learned  and  easily  practised.  The  British  army 
before  Sebastopol,  when  in  its  worst  state,  was 
officially,  “perfect  in  all  respeots.”  The  lady 
nurses  were  “ an  offence,”  and  the  sanitary 
commission  was  “ a gross  insult.”  The  quiet, 
enduring,  and  unobtrusive  work  of  the  lady 
nurses  told  at  once  on  the  sick  and  wounded 
men  in  hospital,  and  a sort  of  official  muzzle  was 
applied  to  the  obstructives  from  head-quarters  j 
bat  this  did  not  enforce  cordiality.  The  ladies 
could,  however,  only  see  their  work  ever  present 
before  them  in  all  its  misery,  and  now  and  then, 
in  intervals  of  repose,  feel  the  official  snubs 
intended.  The  sanitary  commission,  having  an 
official  standing,  could  work  independently  of 
subordinate  cold-shoulder,  though  the  disposi- 
tion to  give  this  was  both  seen  and  felt.  The 
awful  destruction  of  human  life  in  the  field 
and  in  the  hospitals  was  with  these  men  “ quite 
according  to  rule;”  it  was  “inevitable.”  As 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  nations,  and 
as  officialism  is  necessarily  conservative,  bound 
up  with  regulations,  we  will  make  our  appeal 
to  the  voluntary  sanitary  corps  now  being 
organised.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the 
army  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  sick  and  wouuded  will  break  down  in  the 
face  of  the  contingent  epidemics  and  slaughter. 
The  sick  and  the  wounded  will  be  over-crowded, 
and  ventilation  will  be  neglected.  Scavenging 
and  lime-washing,  with  a uso  of  carbolic  acid 
for  disinfection,  will  consequently  be  of  the 
greatest  use.  Let  us  plead  that  these  things 
may  be  attended  to  at  once  and  continuously. 
Churches  and  public  buildings  with  the  win- 
dows out,  barns,  open  sheds,  and  temporary 
shed  shelter,  where  the  free  air  of  heaven  can 
piny  over  the  poor  prostrate  sick  and  wounded, 
will  do  more  than  medicines.  Lime-washing, 
disinfecting,  and  surface-cleansing,  will  give  relief 
and  work  wonders.  The  tendency  to  overcrowd 
will  be  very  great  j the  poor  sick  and  wounded 
will  be  laid  side  by  side  as  close  as  possible. 
Those  who  have  ever  had  to  attend  one  sick 
person  labouring  under  a foul  sore  in  a room,  or 
who  have  visited  hospital- wards  when  full,  know 
what  sort  of  atmosphere  there  will  be.  Fresh 
air  means  change  of  air,  constant  motion  over 
the  prostrate  sick  and  wounded, — change  in 
abundance, — such  change  as  would  be  obtained 
beneath  a large  railway  shed  with  side  protections 
6 ft.  or  8 ft.  in  height,  but  all  above  up  to  the 
eaves  open.  Cleansing  means  a full  and  proper 
sweeping  up  and  removal,  day  by  day,  of  all 
matter  liable  to  becomecorropt.  The  carbolic  acid 
disinfectant  will  stop  decomposition  and  diminish 
the  terrible  plague  of  flies,  which  so  torment 
the  sick  where  the  emanations  from  dirt  prevail. 
If  a moiety  of  the  money  collected,  and  to  be 
collected,  to  aid  in  nursing,  is  expended  in  venti- 
lating and  cleansing,  the  results  obtained  will  be 


greater,  and  consequently  more  satisfactory. 
Water,  pure  water,  for  sick  and  wounded,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  This  water  should  not 
be  stored  within  the  wards  of  any  hospital,  as 
tho  gases  of  impurities  are  absorbed  and  render 
such  contaminated  water  poisonous.  Let  the 
water  be  stored  outside.  In  a land  of  vines  there 
will  be  wine-casks. 

Surface  trenching,  so  as  to  throw  off  surface 
water,  should  be  attended  to ; and  external 
latrines  should  be  provided  for  all  who  can  use 
them.  In  a district  where  wood-charcoalisused 
it  may  be  remembered  that  waste  charcoal  dust 
is  a powerful  disinfectant. 

At  the  risk  of  tautology,  we  must  repeat  that 
pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  daily  surface  cleansing, 
will  be  most  required  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  armies  in  the  field. 


TEE  CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 

One  section  of  the  Irish  press  says  that  we 
have  in  our  recent  articles  on  the  condition  of 
Dublin  dealt  rather  harshly  with  the  corporation, 
and  that  our  remarks  in  general  were  too  severe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fairness  of  our  observa- 
tions is  acknowledged  by  several  of  the  journals. 
One  writes, — “ The  articles  in  the  Builder  on  the 
condition  of  Dahlia  are  good,  aiid  true  in  all 
points."  The  Irish  Builder  says, — “ ‘ The  Condi- 
tion of  Dublin  ’ is  the  heading  to  a well-written 
paper  in  the  columns  of  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary the  Builder.  There  is  very  little  iu 
the  statements  made  by  the  writer  to  which  we 
can  take  exception.  The  supiueness  of  our 
citizens  and  corporation  is  dwelt  upon  in  no 
measured  or  disguised  terms.”  We  have  cer- 
tainly  not  measured  our  censure,  or  disguised  the 
fitting  terms  that  were  needed  to  be  used  in 
condemnation  of  corporate  neglect. 

We  boldly  assert  then,  without  fear  of  denial, 
that  Dublin  at  present  is  not  half  cleansed  j and, 
as  we  will  make  no  loose  assertion,  we  shall 
point  out  some  of  the  districts  where  corporate 
vigilance  can  never  be  detected.  In  tho  Earl  of 
Meath’s  Liberties,  the  Coombe,  Now-street, 
Patrick-street,  and  many  of  the  adjacent  streets, 
courts,  lanes,  and  alleys,  around  the  quarter.  Iu 
the  North  Dublin  district  we  might  instance 
Church-street,  Bow-strest,  Mary’s-lane,  King- 
street,  Bruns  wick-street,  Pill-lane,  Barrack-street, 
Strand-street,  aud  sondry  and  several  other 
streets  bttween  the  line  of  Capel-street  and 
Oxman-town.  We  have  walked  through  these 
quarters,  and  examined  the  house  property, 
questioned  the  dwellers  as  to  their  wants, 
and  during  our  visit  seen  sufficient  with 
our  own  eyes  to  justify  every  word  we  have 
written  or  may  write.  The  corporation  of 
Dublin  imagine  that  if  they  sweep  a few 
leading  thoroughfares,  like  Saokviile-street, 
Dame  • street,  Westmoreland  - street,  and  the 
squares,  they  may  do  as  they  please  else- 
where,— that  they  may  levy  rates  and  taxes, 
and  laugh  down  the  complaint  of  the  less  opu- 
lent inhabitants  and  ratepayers.  This  system 
of  polishing  the  front  of  the  boot,  while  leaving 
the  heel  to  retain  its  old  dirt,  may  pass  master 
in  the  regions  of  the  blind,  where  the  one- 
eyed  are  kings  ; but  it  will  not  do  in  these  sani- 
tary times  we  advise  the  city  authorities  that 
their  ostrioh-like  wisdom  will  not  avail  them 
much.  The  county  Dublin  farmers  and  market- 
gardeners’  men  are  the  city’s  beat  scavengers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  city  refuse,  ex- 
clusive of  mere  stable  manure,  that  these  men 
carry  out  into  the  country,  Dublin  would  be  a 
hot-bed  of  fever  and  infection. 

Municipal  councils  have  many  ordinary  and 
specific  duties  devolving  upon  them  to  perform, 
but  of  late  years,  iu  Dublin,  these  duties  are 
either  purposely  lost  sight  of,  or  altogether 
ignored.  The  lord  mayor’s  duty  of  looking 
after  weights  and  measures  is  performed  yet 
but  on  a limited  scale.  To  punish  the  dealer  in 
light  weight  is  a commendable  act,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  working  poor  of  Dublin 
are  cheated  to  an  enormous  extent  by  dishonest 
tradesmen  using  light  weights  and  measures. 
If  those  who  require  a licence  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  ran  the  risk  of  forfeiting  it  by  being 
caught  in  the  act  of  using  light  weights  and 
measures,  a salutary  lesson  would  be  taught, 
and  the  robbers  of  the  poor  would  be  properly 
punished.  The  question  whether  the  city  police 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  execu- 
tive, or  be  a force  amenable  to,  and  managed 
by,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  is  a moot  point. 
We  fear  much  that  there  would  be  nothing 
attained  by  the  change,  the  city  council  is  so 


often  at  loggerheads  with  itself,  by  the  charges 
and  counter-oharges  of  its  members.  We  think 
it  is  better  that  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment should  be  in  the  castle  than  iu  the  city 
hall.  It  is  still  the  same  iu  Dublin  as  whoa 
O’Connell  spoke,  and  Lady  Morgan  sang, — 

“ Where  men  are  fighting  for  conciliation,  . 

And  hating  each  other  for  the  love  of  God.” 

Many  improvements  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  carried  out  are  hanging  fire  at  present. 
Neighbourhoods  are  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
north  and  south,  for  want  of  proper  outlets  and 
leading  thoroughfares.  One  great  crying  shame  j 
is  the  want  of  a direct  route  from  Stephen’s-  i 
green,  or  that  quarter,  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  | 
Here  is  a costly  architectural  pile  buried  in  the  j 
lowest  and  meanest  quarter  of  Dublin,  hemmed 
iu  on  all  sides  by  low  and  dilapidated  tenements, 
forgotten  almost  and  unvisited,  because  the 
road  to  it  is  tortuous,  and  through  dingy  bye- 
streets.  By  a very  little  amount  of  energy,  and 
an  avoidance  of  any  serious  expenditure,  a new 
street  could  with  facility  be  constructed,  leading 
direct  from  York-street,  across  Angier-street, 
Whitefriar-street,  and  thence,  with  a slight  curve 
(entailing  only  the  demolition  of  a small  number 
of  houses  of  no  great  value),  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  This  route  would  give  a line  of 
oemmunication  nearly  direct  from  Stephen’s- 
green  to  Patrick-street,  and  open  up  a neigh- 
bourhood sorely  in  need  of  trade,  light,  and  air, 
aud  other  sanitary  requisites.  The  new  street 
formed  by  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure 
would  be  the  pioneer  of  future  improvement  in 
that  part  of  the  South  Dublin  neglected  quarter, 
and  it  would  lift  the  lorn  and  woe-begone 
“ Liberties  ” from  a region  of  eclipse  into  a 
region  of  light. 

We  wonder  how  long  the  railings  in  front  of 
Trinity  College  will  remain  au  “obstruction”  to 
public  traffic  ? They  are  regarded  as  ornamental 
by  some,  but  we  consider  that  in  their  present 
dimensions  they  neither  are,  nor  have  ever  been, 
either  ornamental  or  nseful.  Well,  we  must  qua- 
lify ; they  are  ustful  at  either  end,  where  recesses 
afford  room  for  a select  number  of  hereditary 
apple-women,  who  have  held  a freehold  for 
themselves  and  their  stalls  from  time  im- 
memorial ; but  with  this  honourable  exception 
in  their  favour,  there  is  no  excuse  why 
they  should  not  be  at  once  swept  away,  or 
curtailed  to  a few  feet  in  front  of  the  college. 
Speaking  on  this  matter,  we  may  also  point 
out  that  the  removal  of  the  dead  wall 
along  the  line  of  College-street  would  be  a 
decided  improvement.  Why  this  dingy  portion 
of  the  college,  bounding  on  the  north,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  after  its  counterpart  in  Nassau-street 
has  disappeared  puzzles  us  to  answer.  The 
sooner  that  a base  of  granite,  with  a similar 
ornamental  railing  to  that  on  the  south,  replaces 
this  dead  wall  the  better. 

The  old  city  graveyards  require  overlooking, 
for  they  are  in  a bad  state.  Many  of  the  most 
noted  of  them  are  situated  in  the  old,  neglected 
quarters  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  a thickly- 
crowded  population,  at  a distance  from  a green 
field,  a free  common,  or  a free  pirk.  They 
might  belaid  ont  with  taste  and  made  attractive 
for  the  poor  to  walk  through,  instead  of  being 
kept  barred  up,  yet  still  visible,  iu  all  their 
original  repuleiveness. 

The  fine  public  squares  of  Dublin  should  not 
exist  as  a monopoly,  but  should  be  thrown  open, 
like  those  iu  the  French  capital.  No  fear  need  . 
be  entertained,  that  if  free  to  the  working 
classes  outrage  would  result.  The  parks  of 
Loudon  are  free  to  all,  yet  neither  flowers  nor 
shrubs  are  destroyed.  Dublin,  it  is  true,  can 
boast  of  one  magnificent  park,  whioh,  for  extent, 
has  no  equal  in  Great  Britain;  but  the  Phcenix 
Park  is  outside  the  city,  and  is  a park  which,  in 
its  management  and  control,  is  open  to  objec- 
tions. It  is  a great  boon,  however,  to  have  such 
a free  park  on  the  borders  of  the  city,  and  to  its 
existence  we  are  certain  Dublin  is  much  indebted 
on  the  score  of  health  and  delight. 

There  are  some  manufactories  scattered 
through  the  city  whioh  are  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  populatiou.  We  do  not  desire  to 
allude  to  them  by  name,  for  our  motive  is  not 
to  lead  to  individual  injury,  but  collective  good. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  effect  a souod 
sanitary  reform  in  a poisonous  atmosphere.  If 
human  beings  have  to  live  and  breathe  in  homes 
that  are  enveloped  from  chimney  tile  to  tbresh- 
hold  in  sulphurous  smoke,  and  cut  their  daily 
meal  over  open  and  reeking  drains,  where  city 
and  shamble  sewage  seethe — what  can  be  ex- 
pected but  disease  ? If  the  water  that  is  drunk 


ily  the  poor  is  poisoned,  and  if  their  sleeping 
Apartments  are  placed  above  normal  cesspools, 
■Jivilisation  must  soon  find  an  exodas,  though 
( lan  retains  a home. 

■i  The  cry  of  “vested  interests”  is  all  very 
ne,  but  neither  law  nor  divinity  has  a right 
« 5 sanction  the  commission  of  crime  5 neither 
) 'ill  the  plea  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a large  em- 
s loyer  of  labour  suffice  to  excuse  the  retention 
(j'f  any  works  in  the  heart  of  a locality  whore 
iheir  existence  is  fatal  to  hnman  life, 
fi  When  we  view  things  in  this  light — and  it  is 
be  fair  way  in  which  to  view  them — we  are 
n(')roed  to  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
•jl  ublic  bodies. 

' If  an  individual  (and  we  have  noticed  many 
scent  instances)  is  held  to  be  amenable  for 
ndangering  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
I eighbonrbood  by  the  carrying  on  of  certain 
4 'orkB,  and  by  the  existence  of  a certain  nuisance 
riesultiug  therefrom  5 — if  such  persons  can  be 
liroeecnted  and  fined,  and  in  a grievous  case  his 
U'orks  ordered  to  be  removed,  — why  should 
J ne  law  allow  a number  of  individuals,  even 
hough  in  a corporate  capacity,  to  kill  and  slay 
u 3 they  please  by  a like  method  ? 
i(  This  the  corporation  of  Dublin  has  been  doing 
ror  a number  of  years;  and  the  crime  has  cnl- 
n iinated  at  a point  where  they  should  be  arraigned 
« nd  made  to  answer  for  their  neglect. 

< To  sum  up  the  question,  the  Liffey,  for  two 
• liles  of  its  length  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
ill  I a moving  bog  of  unutterable  filth  j the  sewers 
'Everywhere  north  and  south  are  insufficient  or 
:jlhoksd  up  ; the  rainpour  remains  on  most  of  the 
likreets  in  pools  until  it  is  converted  into  mud 
<rty  vehicular  traffic;  and  what  should  be  sur- 
) voe  drainage  goes  down  through  the  street- 
i^ratings  and  traps  in  the  consistency  of 
■j^lasterers’  “floating  stuff.”  This  no  doubt 
lives  scavenging,  horses,  and  carts,  and  allows 
a he  corporation  at  their  quarterly  meetings  to 
l:ote  fresh  supplies  for  tearing  up  the  public 
llowera,  which  their  own  bad  management  or 
i>  lat  of  their  employes  wantonly  destroyed. 

4.  We  now  taka  leave  of  Dublin  for  the  present, 
ire  have  only  slightly  tonched  npon  her  wants 
t|  nd  impartially  dealt  with  local  evils.  Nature 
r as  favoured  her  with  natural  resources  and 
•4  atural  facilities.  Blest  with  a splendid  bay, 
•4  raced  with  (what  might  be)  a noble  river,  rich 
i|  1 mineral  resonrces,  with  a granite  bed  sufficient 
-lo  rebuild  London,  and  latent  veins  of  lead,  iron, 
4 nd  coal,  capable  of  revolutionising  a hemisphere 
I— with  all  this  wealth,  Dublin  is  all  but  sepul- 
6 bred.  The  children  of  her  bosom  have  left  her 
tia  dirt  and  rags. 

a Since  the  above  was  written  we  find  that  the 
illovernment  has  consented  to  lend  the  citizens 
:i(  f Dublin  300,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
A ut  a system  of  main  drainage  and  the  purifica* 
ion  of  the  Liffey.  Let  us  hope  for  greater 
E'nergy  and  promptitude  than  have  been  apparent 
;HQ  some  ocher  works,  or  the  Greek  Kalends  will 
arrive  before  the  main  drainage  of  Dublin  is 
l.niebed  and  the  purification  of  the  Liffey 
■Iffeoted, 


irOETUAET  AT  BOW. 

A PUBLIC  mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  has 
t length  been  erected  by  the  Vestry  of  St. 
lary,  Stratford,  Bow,  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
arish. 

The  plan  of  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  archi- 
ects,  was  followed,  and  the  result  is  that  there 
9 a striking  contrast  between  the  wretched 
adder-shed,  in  whioh  post-mortem  examinations 
lave  been  held  by  the  aid  of  a dark  lantern,  and 
he  present  erection  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ibarohyard. 

The  erection  of  a mortuary  being  determined 
;pon,  much  trouble  is  frequently  experienced 
/efore  a suitable  site  can  be  obtained,  so  strong 
. feeling  existing  in  many  localities  against 
uch  buildings  being  prominently  situated,  that 
wners  of  houses  in  any  street  in  which  one 
light  be  erected  would  consider  their  property 
reatly  deteriorated  in  valne. 

The  selection  in  the  present  instance  of  the 
hurchyard  for  a site,  whilst  obviating  this  diffi- 
hlty,  yet  presented  others  from  the  limited  area 
;f  gronnd  at  disposal,  and  the  desirability  of 
voiding  any  injury  to  the  general  appearance  of 
he  church  and  its  surroundings.  The  church 
:8elf,  though  neither  architecturally  beautiful 
lor  of  large  dimensions,  yet  presents  an  inter- 
sting  and  venerable  appearance. 

The  mortuary  is  situated  eastward  of  the 
'hurob,  and  is  approached  by  an  inclined  path, 
7ith  a turfed  slope  on  each  side. 


The  building  is  sank  3 ft.  iu  the  gronnd,  and 
has  an  air-chamber  running  entirely  ronnd  it, 
ventilating-gratea  being  inserted  at  intervals. 
The  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  and  Portland  stone  ; 
the  roof  is  of  brickwork,  cemented.  There  is 
also  an  iron  skylight,  glazed  with  rough  plate. 
Internally  the  walls  are  of  Portland  cement,  with 
a smooth  face;  the  floor  is  of  planed  slate,  and 
there  is  a solid  slate  table  for  post-mortem  pur- 
poses. Wa^er  is  laid  on  by  means  of  one  of 
Dalziel’a  patent  regulating  taps,  by  which  a 
constant  supply  is  obtained,  without  the  un- 
certainty and  loss  of  space  which  a cistern 
necessitates : arrangements  for  draining,  of 
ooorse,  exist. 

In  the  wall  of  the  end  opposite  the  door 
brackets  are  placed,  affording  accommodation  for 
four  coffins.  The  dimensions  are  but  13  ft.  by 
9 ft.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  2361.,  the 
Vestry  thinking  it  nnadvisable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a building,  chiefly  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bodies  of  persons  meeting  death 
from  accident  or  otherwise,  present  an  appear- 
ance which  might,  from  the  bareness  of  its 
aspect,  pain  the  feelings  of  friends  and  relatives  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  situation  of  the  building 
demanding  some  architectural  effect,  they  very 
wisely  insbruoted  the  architects  to  give  the 
structure  an  agreeable  appearance. 


SIE  JOHN  THWAITES,  OF 
THE  METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

We  regret  to  annonnee  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Thwaites,  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Worlis,  which  occurred  on 
Monday  morning,  the  8th  inst.,  about  three 
o’clock,  at  his  residence,  Meaborn  House,  Upper 
Eiohmond  road,  Putney,  after  an  illness  of  a few 
days’  duration.  He  was  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  bisage,  and  was  born  at  Meabum,  Westmore- 
land.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Thwaites,  of  Toddy  Gill  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland ; his  mother  was 
Hannah,  daughter  of  a Mr.  John  Smith.  In 
early  life,  having  received  bis  edneation  at  a 
Bohool  at  Eeagill,  in  his  native  county,  he  en- 
tered business  in  London,  and  was  for  many 
years  a draper  and  woollen  merchant  in  the 
Borough  and  in  Oxford-street.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  was  frequently  employed  on  Boards  of 
parochial  committees  in  the  metropolis,  and 
about  eighteen  years  ago  was  nominated  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers,  in  which  he  sat  as  the 
representative  of  Southwark.  In  1855,  he 
was  chosen  the  first  chairman  of  the  newly- 
established  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In 
that  capacity  it  has  fallen  to  his  lob  to  super- 
intend most  of  the  important  improvements  in 
the  streets,  pnblio  buildings,  and  drainage  of  the 
metropolis;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1865,  npon 
the  completion  of  the  main  drainage  works, 
on  the  subject  of  which  Sir  John  Thwaites 
had  then  recently  published  a work  entitled  “ A 
Sketch  of  the  History  and  Prospects  of  the 
Metropolitan  Drainage  Question.’’  One  of  the 
last  appearances  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  in  pnblio 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  opening  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  where  we  saw  him  in 
apparently  good  health.  Sir  John,  who  was  a 
magistrate  and  a deputy-lieutenant  for  Middle- 
sex, and  also  a magistrate  for  Surrey,  was  twice 
married — first,  in  1836,  to  Harriott,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  BardwelJ,  of  Uggesball,  Suffolk  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  1861,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Woodruffe,  of  Harwich,  and  widow  of 
Mr.  B.  CariogtoD,  M.D.  He  has  left  three  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Sir  John  was  essentially  a self-made  man,  and 
in  his  passage  upwards  has  managed  to  make 
only  friends.  He  discharged  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  admirably,  and 
has  endeared  his  memory  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Board  by  his  integrity,  consideration,  and 
kindness. 


Opening  a People's  Park  at  Manchester. 

The  mayor,  corporution,  and  people  of  Man- 
chester have  been  engaged  in  opening  a new 
People’s  Park  for  the  townships  of  Holme  and 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock  (south-west  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  city).  About  60  acres  had 
been  recently  purchased  by  the  corporation,  and 
converted  into  this  public  park,  at  a cost  of 
something  like  60,0001.,  which  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  other  three, — namely,  Peel  Park, 
Queen’s  Park,  and  Philip’s  Park.  'The  new  one 
has  been  named  the  Alexandra  Park. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 


The  pictures  selected  by  the  prize-holders  of 
1870  are  now  on  view  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Water-colonr  Institute,  Pall-mall,  where  they  will 
remain  on  view  till  the  27th  inst.  Wo  have 
already  given  a list  of  the  principal  pictures 
bought.  The  highest  prize,  that,  of  200Z.,  whioh 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Melliok,  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  Crowe’s  well-known  picture  of 
“ The  Vestal,”  from  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 

A.  B.  WyoD,  to  whom  fortune  assigned  the 
favour  next  in  value,  has  chosen  from  the  same 
eolleobion  a romantic  lendscape  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lewis,  of  the  estimated  value  of  15Ul.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  of  the  other 
prizes: — “The  Jnugfran  from  the  road  to 
Miirren,”  by  Mr.  S.  Hodges,  from  the  New 
British  Institution ; and  “ Limberg,  with  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  George,  on  the  Laba,”  by  Mr. 

B.  Richardson,  from  the  Water-colour  Institute — 
1001.  each  ; “ Henry  II.  of  France  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers  witnessing  the  Execution  of  Protestants,” 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tourrier,  from  the  Royal  Academy 
— 751.,  the  price  of  the  picture  being  1501., 
and  the  winner  paying  the  difference ; “ High- 
land Cattle  going  South,”  by  Mr.  H.  Gar- 
land, from  the  Royal  Academy — 751.;  “The 
Stile,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bromley,  from  the  Suffolk- 
street  Gallery — 601. ; “ Blue  Bells,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Wallis,  from  the  New  British  lustitntion,  a 
charming  picture,  selected  by  Mr.  J.  Dicksou — 
701. ; “ Glen  Etive,  near  Glencoe,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Docharty ; “ Moonlight  on  the  Coast,”  by  Mr. 
A.  Gilbert ; and  “ Ophelia,”  by  Mr.  H.  Selous, 
all  from  the  New  British  Institution;  “River 
Ranee,  Dinan,  Brittany,”  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Lott, 
from  the  Suflolk-street  Gallery;  “A  Mountain 
Scream,  Aber,  North  Wales,”  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  “ Temple  Weir, 
on  the  Thames,”  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Glendening,  from 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Other  pictures 
bear  the  names  of  Peel,  J-  C.  Thom,  Pyne, 
Hayllar,  J.  Fahey,  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  W.  Callow, 
E.  A.  Goodall,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Naftel,  Thorny- 
oroft,  Weekes,  J.  J.  Wilson,  &o. 


SCHOOL  FOR  WEST  LONDON,  ASHFORD, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The  first  stone  is  to  be  laid  this  Saturday, 
the  13tb. 

The  Poor-law  Board  having  determined  to 
remove  the  pauper  children  at  present  located 
in  the  workhouses  belonging  to  the  Fulham 
Union,  the  parish  of  Paddington,  and  to  the 
St.  George’s  Union,  and  to  provide  for  their 
acoommodation  and  education  in  schools  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  establishments,  created  a 
district  Board,  under  the  title  of  the  “ West 
London  School  District.”  The  Board  of  manage- 
meat  then  called  into  existence  advertised  for  a 
site,  and  after  consideration  of  those  submitted 
for  their  inspection,  seleoted  a plot  of  land  con- 
taining 48i  acres,  situated  at  Ashford,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  The  Board  next  proceeded 
to  obtain  designs  for  the  proposed  buildings,  by 
offering  premiums  to  a limited  number  of  archi- 
tects, who  were  invited  to  send  in  their  plans  in 
competition ; and  after  deliberation  they  ulti- 
mately seleoted  a design  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  architect. 

According  to  this  plan,  now  commenced,  the 
frontages  of  the  buildings  are  placed  parallel 
with  the  railway,  so  as  not  to  encroach  too  much 
on  the  land,  whioh  will  be  nsed  for  farming 
purposes. 

The  main  building  is  approached  from  an 
external  corridor  by  a central  hall,  on  the  left  of 
whioh  are  the  porters’  rooms,  contiguous  to  the 
superintendent’s  apartments,  whioh  are  so  posi- 
tioned as  to  command  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  establishment.  On  the  right  is  the 
waiting-room.  Adjoining  the  waiting-room  are- 
the  clerk’s  and  superintendent’s  offices,  whioh 
immediately  adjoin  the  board-room.  The  dis- 
pensary and  an  apartment  for  ministers  of 
religion  are  situated  right  and  left  of  the  oentral- 
offioial  block. 

The  dining-hall,  100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  The  culinary  de^ 
partment  (which  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the 
dining-hall)  includes  a kitchen,  scullery,  bake- 
hiiuse,  larders,  dairy,  bread  and  entting-up  store, 
cook’s  room,  &o.  At  the  extrema  end  of  the 
administrative  block  is  the  store-keeper’ s depart- 
ment, with  separate  approach  for  tradespeople. 

The  laundry  and  engineer’s  departments  are 
detached  from  the  main  bnilding,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accident  by  fire.  The  boiler-house,  coal* 
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sheds,  pamping-room,  smith’s  shop,  &c.,  are 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  laundry.  The  water- 
tower  is  situated  over  the  boi'er-honse. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  cor- 
ridor are  the  boys’  school  arrangements,  com- 
prising visiting-room  for  friends  of  children, 
officers’  and  pupil  teachers’  mess-room,  rooms 
for  the  schoolmaster,  school-room  (126  ft.  long, 
20ft.  wide,  and  life,  high),  two  class-rooms 
day-room,  lavatories,  baths,  planging-bath, 
water-closets,  &o.  The  play-ground  (180  ft.  by 
261  ft.),  adjoins  the  school-room,  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  corridor  are 
the  girls’  school  arrangements  similar  to  the 
boys’  department.  The  infants’  department 
adjoins  the  girls’  department,  and  is  parallel 
with  the  dining-hall. 

The  girls’  industrial  training  department,  in- 
cludes a sewing-room,  cutting-oat  room,  train- 
ing kitchen  and  scullery,  and  a training  laundry. 
In  the  boys’  industrial  department,  workshops 
are  provided  (in  which  the  boys  will  be  in- 
structed in  various  trades),  together  with  band- 
rooms  and  trademasters’  dwellings. 

Over  the  boys’  and  girls’  scholastic  portion 
are  placed  their  dormitories. 

The  dormitories  for  the  infants,  providing 
accommodation  for  100,  are  placed  over  their 
scholastic  department. 

The  chapel,  a detached  building  to  accom- 
modate 500  children,  is  approached  from  the 
main  building  by  a covered  way. 

The  inBrmary  is  on  the  pavilion  principle. 
The  wards  are  12  ft.  high  and  21  ft.  wide.  Each 
bed  has  6 ft.  allotted  in  the  length  of  the  wards. 

There  is  a separate  building,  near  to  the 
infirmary,  so  that  children  suffering  from  fever, 
small-poz,  and  other  contagions  diseases  may  be 
kept  as  distinct)  as  possible  from  the  general 
patients.  The  accommodation  provided  in  the 
various  buildings  is  as  under : — 

Boya,  Girls,  and  Infants. 


Main  building  700 

Inflimary  72 

re»er  and  Small-Pox  Wards  24 

Eeception  Wards  22 
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In  the  main  buildings  the  apartments  are 
heated  by  open  fireplaces, — “ Galton’s  ” and 
“ Gurney’s”  stoves  being  employed.  The  rooms 
and  corridors,  together  with  dormitories,  have 
windows  ranged  on  each  side,  so  as  to  ensure 
tborongh  enrrents  of  air  permeating  the  same. 
The  products  of  combustion  and  the  impure 
atmosphere  are  carried  away  by  flues  built 
specially  to  convey  the  same  from  the  various 
apartments. 

The  Btaircasee,  which  are  numerous,  are  con- 
structed of  fire-proof  material ; hydrants,  with 
hose  attached,  and  under  constant  pressure  of 
water,  are  provided  on  each  landing  and  in 
every  corridor.  Each  block  of  building  is  com- 
pletely  isolated,  and  subdivided  on  ” the  pavilion 
principle”  (supposed  to  be  its  first  application 
to  school  buildings),  so  that,  irrespecLive  of 
Banitary  considerations,  the  spread  of  fire  will 
be  in  a great  measure  gnarded  against. 

Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  of  Southampton,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  works,  at  the  sum  of 

43,590Z.  


THE  PROPOSED  LAW  COURTS. 

A VOTE  for  21,4501.  has  been  taken  for  laying 
the  foundations.  The  Commission,  at  its  last 
sitting,  approved  the  plan  (which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  signed  as  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion). The  new  plan  is  mneh  like  the  one  circu- 
lated in  Parliament  two  or  three  days  ago,  bat 
with  buildings  (tower  staircases  higher  than  the 
courts),  which  will  protect  the  courts  from  the 
noise  of  the  Strand.  The  chief  conveniences 
for  every  oonrb  provided  in  the  plans  approved 
a year  or  two  ago  by  the  Commission,  are  pre- 
served in  the  final  plan.  The  general  public, 
the  witnesses,  the  attorneys  and  officers,  the 
Bar,  the  jury,  and  the  judges  will  each  have 
their  separate  set  of  accesses  to  the  courts. 
Each  court  will  have,  or  be  able  to  have,  light 
on  all  its  four  sides,  and  also  roof-lights.  The 
block  of  courts  and  the  central  hall  will  run 
from  north  to  south,  not  from  east  to  west,  as  in 
the  plan  formerly  approved.  The  central  hall 
will  be  on  the  level  of  the  Strand,  and  the  courts 
on  the  floor  above,  i.e.,  on  the  level  of  Carey- 
street,  which  is  about  17  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Strand.  This  change  in  the  line  of  the  central 
hall  will  probably  let  the  sun  shine  on  every  one 
of  the  courts  some  part  of  every  sonny  day, — 
certainly  an  advantage.  The  great  block  of 


offices  will  be  placed  parallel  to  and  adjoining 
Bell-yard,  between  it  and  the  courts.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  offices  excluded  from  the  present 
(or  first-erected)  block.  Bat  there  will  be 
ground  to  the  west  on  which  further  offices  can 
be  erected. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
elevations  for  the  approved  plan  are  not  yet 
made. 


XYLOTECHNIGRAPHY. 

This  is  the  title  given  by  Messrs.  Trollope  & 
Sons  to  an  artistic  process,  which  they  have 
patented,  for  staining  pine  and  other  woods  for 
joiners’  and  timber  work,  as  well  as  for  furniture. 
It  applies  to  any  design,  without  limit  as  to 
number  of  colours  to  the  same  surface,  either  by 
elaborate  freehand  drawing,  or  the  simplest  sten- 
cil. Although  they  only  claim  for  the  process 
the  character  of  honest  staining,  the  result 
has  all  the  appearance  and  character  of 
inlaid  wood.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  especially  in  two  colours 
(ground  and  pattern  only)  ; but  we  have 
seen  no  results  equal  to  the  present,  and  by  no 
previons  process  could  freehand  arciotic  decora- 
tion be  applied.  The  specimens  they  have  pro- 
duced have  a transparency  and  brilliancy  that 
can  be  obtained  by  no  other  means  except  actual 
marquetrie,  which  the  work  when  polished  very 
much  resembles.  The  process  is  obviously  well 
adapted  for  doors,  shutters,  panelling  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  other  joiners’ work  in  private 
honses,  and  equally  so  for  the  roofs  and  timber 
work  generally  of  chnrcbes  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  is  applicable  for,  and  they  have 
already  sacoessfully  applied  it  to,  a pianoforte 
cose  and  some  cabinets. 


KENT  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Corn-exchange,  Sittingbourne,  under  the 
presidency  of  Earl  Amherst,  after  which  a paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pearman  on  the  two 
earthworks  known  as  Bayford  Castle  and  Castle 
Rough,  the  first  being  an  entrenchment  made  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  latter  the  site  of  a 
fortification  built  by  the  Danes  under  Hasting  in 
893.  Both  places  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
Rev.  F.  Hazlewood  also  read  a paper  “ On  Some 
Paintings  lately  discovered  in  Maraden  Churoh.” 

The  members  re-assembled  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  Sittingbourne,  and  took  train  to  Queen- 
borough,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  whence  they 
made  an  interesting  excursion  about  the  island, 
visiting  several  ancient  churches  and  the  remains 
of  two  once  famous  castles.  The  isle  was  in 
olden  times  an  important  grazing-place  for 
sheep,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  used  to  call  these  valuable 
animals  “sheps,”  and  a sheepcot  was  known  as 
a sheppy. 

The  first  object  of  interest  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Sheppy,  situate  at  the  western 
month  of  the  Swale,  very  near  the  present  rail- 
way station  at  Queenborough. 

On  arriving  there,  the  Rev.  R.  Bingham  read 
a paper  “ On  the  History  of  this  Castle.” 

Several  curious  mounds,  in  the  middle  of  flat 
tracts  of  marsh-land,  were  inspected,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  wore  artifically  raised  for 
a refuge  for  the  sheep  in  the  event  of  floods. 
They  are  known  as  cotterels  or  cotrels. 

After  a very  pleasant  ride  through  a rich 
agricultural  portion  of  the  island,  the  party 
arrived  at  Minster,  which  is  the  largest  parish  in 
Sheppy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  the  vicar  of  the  ohnrch 
which  was  visited,  read  some  extracts  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  minster  or  monastery. 
Minster  Cbnrch  stands  on  rising  ground,  about 
three  miles  from  Sbeerness,  and  commands  from 
its  tower  a grand  view  over  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
the  Nore,  the  Essex  coast,  and  the  hills  of  Kent. 

The  members  paid  short  visits  to  Eaatohuroh 
and  Shurland  Castle,  and  returned  to  Sitting-  ' 
bourne  much  pleased  with  their  day’s  trip. 

A small  party  of  the  members  visited  the 
ancient  town  of  Milton,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  church,  which  is  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Earl  Godwin,  stood 
adjoining  the  ancient  town,  which  was  nearer 
the  Swale  than  the  present  one. 

A museum  of  Roman  pottery,  coins,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  was  opened  during  the  two  days 
at  the  Literary  Institute  for  the  inspection  of 
the  members. 


WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

On  Tuesday  night  last  a meeting  of  the  ii 
exhibitors  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  appoiuting  J: 
jurors.  The  chair  was  ocenpied  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckmaster,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department^il 
who,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  evening, 
said, — Rdferring  to  prizes,  it  was  the  desire  of  I 
the  Council  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  a i' 
Workmen’s  Exhibition  by  the  awaiding  of  prizes  i 
only  to  men  by  whom  the  work  exhibited  had  .1 
been  actually  produced.  In  former  exhibitions  I 
the  capitalist  and  employer  of  labour  received  | 
the  distinction ; in  this  Exhibition  it  would  be  li 
their  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the  workman 
full  credit,  and  the  employer  and  manufacturer  i 
would  also  receive  praise  and  honour  through  : 
the  work  of  their  own  men.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  expeot  or  hope  to  please  all  ! 
parties.  To  “be  just  and  fear  not”  would  i 
be  the  safest  and  wisest  policy.  There  were  j 
many  things  in  the  Exhibition  which  might  i. 
be  easily  passed  over  by  the  jurors,  and  they  || 
would  also  find  many  things  which  would  j 
give  trouble  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  i 
work,  and  the  number  of  persona  employed  iu  ■ 
its  produotioD.  Excellent  work  was  sometimes  'i 
lost  on  a bad  design,  and  a good  design  was  ofeen  J 
wasted  on  bad  work.  In  several  oases  they 
would  find  the  workman  his  own  designer,  and  i 
in  such  instanoes  the  jurors,  he  thought,  should  ^ 
be  as  liberal  as  was  fair.  There  were  a few  ij 
things  iu  the  Exhibition  intensely  ngly,  and  i! 
the  jurors  must  look  at  these  charitably,  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  of  service  to  point  out 
where  the  workman  or  artist  had  failed,  j 
A man  who  had  never  seen  anything  beau.  -I 
tiful  was  not  likely  to  make  anything  beautiful,  I 
Good  work  before  cheap  work,  quality  before  ); 
quantity,  was  the  teaching  of  his  apprenticeship,  : 
and  there  never  was  a time  when  these  adrno-  : 
nitions  were  more  necessary.  If  it  had  not  been  j 
for  exhibitions,  be  feared  some  of  our  industrial  i 
arts,  which  require  the  beautiful  to  be  blended  . 
with  the  useful,  would  have  died  out  or  degene-  j< 
rated  into  a rude  barbarism.  Look  at  the  ) 
wretched  houses  built  all  round  London,  and  the  : 
still  more  wretched  furniture  they  contained. 
To  elevate  and  improve  taste,  the  people  must  1 
be  surrounded  with  beautiful  things,  and  these  : 
need  not  be  expensive;  and  if  this  exhibition  i 
only  inspired  in  the  heart  of  one  workman  a desire  ; 
to  produce  good  work,  if  would  not  have  been  i 
held  in  vain. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  jury  in  each  class  ! 
should  consist  of  five  persons.  Several  were  : 
afterwards  elected. 


STATUE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  : 

VICTORIA,  FOR  THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  i 

GARDENS,  BOMBAY. 

The  statue  of  her  Majesty,  presented  to  the  i 
inhabitants  of  Bombay  and  of  India  by  his  ! 
Highness  Maharaja  Kbnnderao  Guicowar  Sena 
Kbus-kbeyl  Shamsher  Bahadoor,  knight  of  the 
most  exalted  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  of 
which  we  gave  an  engraving  in  our  last  volume,* 
is  now  on  its  way  to  India.  The  work,  it  will 
he  remembered,  consists  of  canopy,  statue, 
plinth,  and  steps,  and  is  about  45  ft.  in  height, 
the  whole  being  executed  in  marble.  The 
statue  is  Carrara;  the  canopy,  Sicilian,  with 
light  Sienna  enrichments. 

The  figure  of  the  Queen  is  seated  as  if  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  wearing  her  robes  of  state, 
with  the  decorations  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  on  her  head 
the  diadem,  and  in  her  hands  are  the  sceptre 
and  orb.  The  statue  has  been  modelled  to  a 
scale  of  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  has  both  repose  and 
dignity,  with  an  admirable  likeness  of  the 
august  original.  The  royal  arms  are  sculptured 
on  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  star  of  India 
is  on  the  centre  of  the  canopy.  In  the  enrichments 
are  blended  the  rose  of  England  with  the  lotus 
of  India,  and  the  mottoes,  ” God  and  ray  Right,” 
and  “ The  Light  of  Heaven  our  Guide.”  On 
panels  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  canopy  there 
are  iosoriptions  in  English  and  in  throe  of  the 
languages  of  India.  About  250  tons  of  marble 
have  been  used  in  the  work.  Mr.  Matthew 
Noble  is  the  sculptor. 

When  it  reaches  its  destination  we  have  no 
donbt  it  will  be  admired  and  appreciated  by  the 
dnsky  millions  of  the  sunny  land  over  which 
Queen  Victoria  reigns. 


See  p.  667,  vol. 
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C.  THE  DANISH  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  NICOLAI,  IN  HULL. 

T TiiE  first  atone  of  a new  charch  for  the  Danes 
lin  (Hull  was  laid  on  the  6ih  inet.,  by  Mr,  C.  C. 
<Broohner.  A Danish  congregation  has  exiated 
Inhere  for  about  eighteen  years — nearly  fourteen 
tfiyears  in  connexion  with  the  German  Lntheran 
(iCougregation,  but  for  the  last  four  years  it  has 
if'been  quite  separate.  The  present  minister  is 
Oialso  the  chaplain  of  “ The  Danish  Society  for 
{I  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  Scandinarian 
'I’Seamen  in  Foreign  Ports,”  for  the  ports  of  Hull, 
.t  Great  Grimsby,  and  the  Hartlepools.  The  stone 
liwas  laid  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
ijiSaaland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
t!  The  silver  trowel,  with  which  Mr.  Brochner 
it  manipulated  in  laying  the  foundation-stone,  has 
a upon  it  the  following  inscription: — ” Denne 
• murske  overraktes  fra  Danske  i Hull  til  deres 
ifhoeiagtede  og  forfjente  Landsroand  Carl  Chris- 
itian  Brochner,  R.  at  D.  ved  Grandstenltcgningen 
1 til  den  Danske  Set.  Nicolai  Kirke  i Hull, 
ii&^ogust  6,  1870.” — Meaning,  “This  trowel  is 
ijoresented  by  the  Danes  in  Hull  to  their  highly, 
lesteemed  and  deservedly-respected  countryman, 
(Carl  Christian  Brochner,  Knight  of  the  Dane* 
,(brog,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  fonndation 
gyiitone  of  the  Danish  Charch  Sot.  Nicolai  in  Hull. 

3 August  6tb,  1870.” 

' The  church  is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style, 
i lind  is  to  accommodate  about  250  persons.  The 
^Kody  of  the  building  is  28  ft.  by  65  ft. ; there  is 
ipi.n  apse  for  the  altar  and  vestry,  and  aooommo* 
elation  is  provided  for  a reading-room,  30  ft.  by 
ft  6 ft.  All  is  upon  the  ground  floor,  there  being 
pm  open  roof,  the  point  of  which  from  the  floor 
i(  s about  34  ft.  The  tower  and  spire  are  situated 
■Ikt  the  north-west  corner,  the  height  being  70  ft. 
7'Ir.  W.  Botterillis  the  architect  of  the  works,  and 
■ •lesars.  Lison  & Wilkinson  are  the  contractors. 
Y'he  whole  cost  is  estimated  at  2,5001.,  of  which 
jjlbout  1,6701.  are  subscribed.  Ac  present  the 
/B'lanish  Lotherans  have  for  purposes  of  worship 
coiijoiut  occupancy  with  the  Germans  of  the 
X'hapelin  Nile-street. 


side  of  the  choir,  and  out  of  view  of  the  congre- 
gation. All  the  roofs  will  be  open,  and  the 
principals,  purlins,  and  cornice-monlds  will  be 
varnished.  The  wall-posts  of  principals  will 
spring  from  carved  corbels,  those  in  the  chancel 
being  richer  than  the  remainder.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  will  be  finished  in  colour.  The  church 
will  be  of  stone  throughout,  taken  from  Hawks- 
worth  Quarries,  near  Gruseley,  the  walling 
being  smoothly  hammer-dressed.  The  roofs 
will  be  covered  with  party-coloured  slating, 
arranged  in  bands  and  terminated  with  red 
ridge  tiles  and  orestings. 

Through  the  very  rapid  fall  of  the  ground 
eastwards,  room  is  provided  for  the  heating- 
chamber  under  the  chancel  (the  hot-air  system 
will  be  adopted). 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lapish,  of  Hawksworth,  has  the 
contracts  for  stonework,  excavations,  and  drains; 
and  Messrs.  Longley  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  for  the 
remaining  trades.  The  total  cost  will  bo  about 
l,000i.  The  arobitrects  are  Messrs.  Price 
Linklater,  of  London  and  Manchester. 


MENS  TON-IN-WHARFEDALH, 
YORKSHIRE, 
r On  the  30bh  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of 
a le  new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Jie  Divine,  was  laid  at  Menston,  by  Mrs.  Hud- 
.*  )D,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Hndson,  of  Moorville, 
.•lurley-in-Wharfedale.  Menston  is  situated  in 
lie  hilly  district,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Weantiful  valley  of  the  River  Wharfe,  over- 
i|  xiking  the  village  of  Burley,  and  near  to  Ben 
blhydding  and  llkley,  a district  often  visited  by 
4 he  late  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  the  great  artist,  a large 
j^ollection  of  whose  early  paintings  may  be 
een  at  Farnley  Hall,  near  Otley,  in  the  same 
■Jalley.  The  site  of  the  chnrch,  given  by 
(ir.  Bertie  Markland,  of  Leeds,  is  on  rising 
fliround  near  the  village  of  Menston,  on  the  side 
•if  the  road  leading  down  to  Burley;  and,  from 
Jls  elevated  pcsition,  will  be  well  seen  from  the 
•^leeda-road,  and  other  portions  of  the  valley. 

» 'he  erection  of  the  oburoh  is  mainly  owing  to 
1 le  exertions  of  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Black,  and  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Hudson. 

4.  The  nave  of  the  church  will  be  entered  throngh 
south  porch,  and  it  has  a central  aisle  with  open 
lynches  on  either  side.  The  font  will  be  placed 
0 gainst  the  centre  of  the  west  wall.  The  pulpit 
^ccupies  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The 
jiave  is  lighted  at  the  sides  by  trefoil-beaded 
^Irindovrs,  resting  on  a moulded  string-oourse, 

Jhat  runs  round  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
t varying  levels.  The  chancel  is  joined  to  the 
! ave  by  a Pointed  aroh  of  two  orders,  the  inner 
Jne  being  moulded,  and  supported  on  moulded 
cud  carved  corbel  shafts,  the  columns  of  which 
d ill  be  of  dark  red  stone.  The  chancel  will  be 
biised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  and  will  be 
•lotered  through  an  opening  iu  the  low  chanoel 
all,  which  will  be  of  ornamental  character, 
wi  The  vestry  is  placed  on  the  north  of  the 
I hancel,  and  is  entered  through  a porch,  having 
W.C.,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  earth 
Closet,  attached.  It  is  lighted  by  oonpled  lancet 
o^indows,  and  has  a fire-place,  the  flue  of  which 
J jins  that  from  the  heating-chamber  under  the 
")ibanoel,  in  the  stack  rising  from  the  nave-wall 
ver  the  chancel  arch.  A segmental  painted 
rcb,  8 ft.  wide,  of  two  orders,  connects  the 
; estry  with  the  chancel.  It  will  be  filled  with  a 
: ractried  wooden  screen.  The  vestry  is  so 
rrauged  as  to  act  also  as  organ-room,  in  which 
] ase  the  player  will  sit  immediately  behind  one 


NEW  CEMETERY  AT  BINGLEY. 

The  oonsecration  of  that  portion  of  the  new 
cemetery  for  Bingley  which  has  been  reserved 
for  the  Established  Charch  has  taken  place. 
The  entrance  road  to  the  cemetery,  which  com- 
mences directly  opposite  Bingley  Vicarage,  on 
the  Keighley  turnpike  road,  is  150  yards  in 
length.  The  entrance  gates  will  consist  of  orna- 
mental stone  piers  on  each  side  of  the  carriage- 
way, with  two  passenger  gates  on  each  side, 
constructed  of  oak  and  wrought  iron.  Within 
the  gate  is  a main  road  through  the  cemetery  six 
yards  wide  and  300  yards  long.  The  land  within 
the  fence  covers  an  area  of  ten  acres,  of  which 
seven  and  a half  are  appropriated  for  burial 
purposes,  being  equally  divided  between  Dis- 
senters and  the  Established  Charch.  There  will 
be  two  chapels — one  for  Dissenters  and  the  other 
for  the  Established  Church — built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  39  ft.  in  length 
by  19  ft.  6 in.  iu  breadth.  The  entrance  to  them 
will  be  by  a porch  a few  feet  from  the  main  walk, 
fitted  with  wicket  gates  formed  with  open  iron- 
work panels.  The  entrance  door  to  the  chapel 
will  be  within  the  porch.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chapel  will  be  a mortuary  chapel,  having 
a separate  external  entrance.  A screen  partition 
of  stone  and  glass  will  separate  the  mortuary 
from  the  ohapel,  so  that  the  corpse  in  the 
mortuary  will  be  visible  to  the  mourners  in  the 
ohapel.  The  chapels  will  be  heated  with  patent 
beating  apparatus  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
floor.  A raised  chancel  or  platform  will  be  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chapels,  and  stall  seats  will 
be  provided, — two  rows  at  the  west  end  and  two 
rows  on  the  north  and  sooth  sides  of  the  chapels. 
The  roof  is  to  be  open,  supported  upon  circular- 
framed  bindings  with  cut  cusps,  which  will  rest 
upon  carved  stone  brackets  projecting  from  the 
wall.  The  main  feature  in  the  external  design 
is  the  bell-turret,  supported  at  one  gable  upon  a 
shaft  and  bracket  with  carved  capital  and  other 
braokets.  The  turret  will  be  open  stonework, 
surmounted  by  a spire  at  the  height  of  60  ft. 
above  the  ground  level.  The  ventilation  of  the 
chapels  has  been  particularly  studied,  and  the 
fittings  of  the  mortuaries  will  be  of  improved 
character.  The  whole  of  the  stonework  will  be 
dressed  both  internally  and  externally.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  ground  will  be  ereoted  the 
registrar’s  residence  and  board-room.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Domestic  Gothic,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style  of  the  other  bnildings. 
The  total  cost  of  the  cemetery  will  probably 
reach  about  8,500^ 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


Removal  o/  Temple  Bar. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  he  could  not  state  the 
views  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
reference  to  Temple  Bar.  In  his  opinion,  the 
sooner  it  was  removed  the  better  for  the  publio. 
If  removed,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  widening 
the  portion  of  the  street  available  for  carriages 
11  ft. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market. — In  reply  to  Sir  0. 
Wingfield,  Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  Markets 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  had  submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council  a site  for  a Foreign  Cattle 
Market,  and  inquiries  were  now  being  made  as 
vhether  there  was  sufficient  water  accommo- 
dation. 

The  Thames  Embankment,  — Mr.  Ayrton  in- 
formed the  House,  in  reply  to  a question  from 


Mr.  W,  H.  Smith,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  were  making  arrangements  to  open 
approaches  to  the  Thames  Embankment  from 
Villiers-street  and  Norfolk-slreet,  and  the  work 
would  be  completed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Trade-Union  Bill. — Mr.  Anderson  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  before  the  close  of  the  eession  he  could 
give  the  working  classes  of  the  country  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Trade-Union  Bill  would  be  made 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  bills  of 
the  next  session.  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  had  no 
hesitation  in  at  once  promising  that  a Bill  would 
be  introduced  early  next  session. 

Science  Examinations, — Mr.  Dixon  asked  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  whether  he  had  received  numerous 
complaints  from  the  teachers  regarding  the 
science  examinations  in  May  last,  and  whether 
these  complaints  bad  just  foundation.*  Mr.  W. 
E.  Foster,  in  reply,  slated  that  eight  complaints 
had  been  made  formally.  They  related  to  two 
subjects — practical  geometry  and  building  oon« 
atruotion,  but  he  could  not  find  that  there  were 
any  just  grounds  for  them.  He  did  nob  believe 
that  the  examination  papers  were  too  difficult. 
In  fact,  the  standard  of  marks  was  lowered  this 
year.  The  explanation  probably  was  that  pupils 
were  prepared  to  meet  a purely  drawing  exami- 
nation rather  than  a soientifio  one.  The  teachers 
bad  been  able  to  obtain  payment  for  their  stu- 
dents  under  the  branch  of  drawing  instruction,  ' 
Metropolitan  Improvements. — Lord  Redeadale 
having  presented  a petition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
from  the  vestry  of  Bermondsey,  praying  that 
no  part  of  the  land  purchased  for  Soutbwark- 
park  be  left  for  building  purposes,  asked  whether 
it  was  intended  to  obtain  powers  next  session  to 
lurohase  the  remaining  part  of  the  west  side  of 
Parliament-street  and  the  oorrespondiug  part  of 
King-streeb;  and  whether  the  architect  for  the 
new  offioes  had  been  desired  to  prepare  plans  for 
completing  the  Council-office  buildings  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  new  offices  to  be  built 
on  the  other  side  of  Downiog-street,  or  otherwise, 
whereby  the  two  blocks  of  building  might  be 
brought  in  unison.  His  lordship  also  asked  In 
what  manner  it  was  intended  to  occupy  the 
vacant  spaces  acquired  within  the  new  embank- 
ment, and  whether  it  was  intended  to  apply  for 
powers  to  purchase  the  buildings  below  Craven 
and  Northumberland  streets  down  to  the  new 
embankment.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  had  not  yet  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  matter  referred 
to  in  the  first  two  questions.  As  to  the  laud  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  he  could  only  refer  bo 
the  recent  disoussion  in  the  other  House,  the 
address  to  the  Crown  in  whioh  it  had  resulted, 
and  the  gracious  answer  whioh  her  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  return  to  it. 

Indian  Engineering  College. — Mr.  Plnnket 
asked  the  Under-Seoretory  of  State  for  India 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  establish  an  engineering  college 
for  the  preparation  of  candidates  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  Indian  Publio  Works  Depart- 
ment; and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  abandon  or 
modify  the  present  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination for  appointments  in  that  department ; 
and  whether  it  woe  intended  to  abolish  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
forest  service  in  India.  Mr.  Grant  Dafi",  in  reply, 
said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
establish  an  engineering  college  for  the  Indian 
service,  to  be  entered  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. It  was  not  intended  to  abolish  competi- 
tive examinations  for  the  forest  service  of  India. 


WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATIONS. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  upwards  of  50,0001. 
have  been  spent  on  the  works,  and  a further  sum 
of  about  16,0001.  has  been  raised  in  little  more 
than  a month  to  insure  the  completion  of  the 
restorations.  The  works  already  dona  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  archibeot  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott’s  attention  having  been  confined 
to  the  re-arrangement  and  deooration  of  the 
choir.  The  contractors  by  whom  the  works 
were  executed  were  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Birmingham  j 
Mr,  Hughes,  of  Bristol ; Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis, 
of  Tewkesbury ; and  Messrs.  Wood  & Son,  of 
Worcester.  The  decorators  were  Mr.  Hardman 
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of  Birtrim=5batn,  aod  Mr.  Wel'a,  of  Worceeter  : 
Bcnlptors,  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
BoaltoD,  of  Cheltonham.  Tbo  reatoralioo  com- 
mittee h‘'ve  decided  on  prnceedinfj  at  once  with 
the  reraaioiDg  work.  The  necessary  fittings  for 
lighting  the  cathedral  with  gas,  and  the  oak 
carding  for  the  choir,  have  been  ordered  to  he 
proceeded  with  at  once.  The  choir  roof  is  also 
to  be  looked  to.  The  carvings  iu  the  choir  will 
be  elaborate  and  costly,  end  will  include  a 
lofty  throne  for  the  bishop,  the  cost  of  which  is 
to  be  dffriiyed  by  the  present  diocesan  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Worcester  Herald  suggests  the 
construction  of  a handsome  terrace,  stretching 
from  the  west  door  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Messrs.  W.  Goreham  &.  L.  White,  Swans- 
oombe,  have  patented  a method  for  making 
Portland  Cement.  By  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  Portland  cement  as  practised  in  Eng- 
land, and  nsually  called  the  “ wet  way,”  the 
chalk  and  clay  are  intimately  mixed  together  in 
snitable  proportions  in  wash-mills,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a large  volome  of  water,  so  as  to  yield  a 
liquid  sufSciently  thin  to  admit  of  its  being 
pumped  into  reservoirs  or  backs.  The  chalk 
and  clay  then  settle  (remaining  mixed)  to  the 
bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  possible  having 
been  drained  off,  the  mass  is  then  allowed  to 
dry  fis  far  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  is 
then  dug  oat ; and  in  order  to  complete  the  dry- 
ing process,  it  is  spread  on  stoves  heated  with 
coke  or  otherwise.  When  sufficiently  dry  the 
mixture  of  chalk  and  clay  is  broken  into  pieces 
and  conveyed  to  the  kilns  for  bnrniug  as  nsually 
practised.  This  is  accomplished  by  introdacing 
the  lamps  of  dried  chalk  and  clay  into  the  kilns 
alternately  with  pieces  of  coke,  the  pieces  of 
coke  being  either  of  the  size  as  they  come  from 
the  gas-works,  or  almost  broken  down  with  a 
hammer.  The  product  obtained  from  the  kilns 
is  then  ground. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  preparations  for  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  the  2l0t 
to  the  28th  of  September  next,  are  progressing 
satisfactorily.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, K.G.,  will  be  president. 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Neavoa,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  the  special  questions  for  dis- 
cussion : — 

MUNICIPAL  LAW  SECTION, 

1.  — Ooglit  Railway  Companies  to  be  liable  to  an  un- 
limited extent  for  the  acts  nf  their  cerTants;  and  is  it 
desirable  to  impose  any  check  on  fraudulent  claims  ? 

2. — le  it  desirable  to  establish  tribunals  of  commerce; 
and,  if  so,  with  what  powers  ? 

3.  — Would  the  local  administration  of  criminal  jostice 
be  improved  by  the  appointment  of  additional  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions  P 

I'he  question  of  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
Colonies,  it  is  expected,  will  be  again  discussed. 

REPRESSION  OF  CRIME  SECTION. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  C.B.,  the  following  special 
questions  will  be  discussed  : — 

1.  — In  what  manner  may  the  provisions  of  the  Habitual 
Crimioal  Act  and  its  administration  be  improved  ? 

2.  Is  the  working  of  the  Prisons  Act,  1865,  satisfactory, 
apecially  with  reference  to  productiro  prison  labour  ? 

3.  Wbat  measures  may  be  adopted  with  a view  to  the 
repression  of  habitual  drunkennesap 

In  the  Education  Department,  president.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  the  followisg  are  the  epeoial 
questions : — 

1.  Can  belter  educational  results  in  primary  schools 
be  obtau.ed  by  the  amalgamation  of  such  schools  ? 

2.  By  what  means  cau  a direct  connexion  be  established 
between  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the 
Universities  P 

3.  Is  it  desirable  to  teach  Ecience  in  elementary  schoolaj 
and  if  so,  what  branches  of  science  F 

In  the  Health  Department,  president,  Mr. 
Robert  Rawiinson,  C.B.,  the  special  questions 
are : — 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  and 
excreta  P 

2.  W hat  modifications  are  desirableiu  the  existing  sani- 
tary laws  and  administration  P 

3.  W hat  legislative  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  p 

And  in  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department, 
president,  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong,  C.B.,  the 
special  questions  are  as  follotv  ; — 


Section  A. 

1.  la  it  desirable  that  the  railways  should  become  the 
property  of  the  State  ? 

2.  By  what  means  may  the  labonr  market  throughout 
England  be  more  equally  supplied;  with  special  reference 
to  local  aud  temporary  distress  ? 

Section  B. 

Chairman  : Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  : — 

1.  How  far  is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  establisb 
Courts  of  Conciliation  or  Arbitration  between  employers 
and  employed  ? 

2.  How  far  is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  extend 
Partnerships  of  Industry. 

A Ladies’  Conference  will  also  be  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress. 


THE  COST  OF  FEVER  AT  WHITEHAVEN. 

At  the  usnal  weekly  meeting  of  the  Whitehaven 
Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  registrar 
of  births  and  deaths  for  the  Whitehaven  District, 
handed  in  a return,  moved  for  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  relative  to  the  cost  of  fever 
patients  to  the  union,  from  midsummer,  1869,  to 
the  3rd  of  August,  1870.  The  cost  of  fever 
patients  during  that  time  was  as  follows: — 
Infirmary  palientB-— Preston  Quarter,  811.  7a.  9d.; 
Whitehaven,  3601.  13b.  6d. ; making  a total  of 
4421.  Is.  3d.  Out-door  patients — Preston  Quarter, 
45J.  133.  2d. ; Whitehaven,  126i.  lOs.  7d. ; 
making  a total  of  1721.  Ss.  9d.  The  cost  to  the 
nnioQ  of  infirmary  and  out-door  fever  patients 
added  together, amounts  to  6141.  5s.  Mr.  Hamilton 
further  reported  that  there  bad  been  no  deaths 
from  fever  in  the  town  since  the  14th  of  July. 
A resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  that  the 
returns  bo  published.  Mr.  Musgrave  said  that 
the  matter  was  one  that  should  be  considered  as 
regards  expense,  if  it  was  nob  worthy  of  conside- 
ration as  regards  the  general  health  of  the 
place.  Mr.  H.  Jefferson  said,  if  the  trustees 
would  do  nothing  for  them,  there  were  other 
sources  to  which  they  could  apply.  There  was 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  Home  Secretary, 
who,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  would  not 
allow  an  important  town  like  Whitehaven  to 
continue  in  its  present  state.  An  order  would 
very  likely  be  made  that  a municipal  corporation 
should  be  established  ; and  then  the  town  would 
have  the  same  chance  of  electing  its  representa- 
tives that  it  had  of  electing  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians.; 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
BROMPrON. 

In  the  press  of  matter  last  week,  we  omitted 
mentioning  that  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
granted  a vote  of  6,0001.  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Natural  History  Muaenm,  on  the  site  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  building  of  1862,  South  Ken- 
sington. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
in  his  explanatory  speech,  that  some  persons 
had  proposed  to  increase  the  British  Museum  ; 
but  the  land  there  was  worth  50,0001.  an  acre, 
and  that  scheme  was  given  up.  Then,  another 
plan  was,  to  take  the  land  between  Westminster 
Bridge  and  Charing  Cross ; bub  that  would  not 
be  snfficient.  The  only  land  large  enough  was  a 
piece  of  16i  acres  at  South  Kensington,  which 
was  bought  from  the  Commissioners  of  1851  for 
7,0001.  an  acre,  or  for  120,0001,  and  which  is 
worth  100,0001.  more  at  this  time.  This 
land  must  be  nsed  for  science  and  art  purposes. 
It  was  now  a sort  of  ” potters’  field,”  and  a 
scandal  to  the  locality,  aud  they  ought  to  do 
something  with  it.  The  Metropolitan  Railway 
had  a station  near  the  spot,  so  that  communica- 
tion would  be  easy.  The  whole  sum  required 
would  be  350,0001.  j but  he  did  not  ask  now  for 
more  than  was  necessary  to  clear  the  land  and 
pnt  it  in  order. 


AN  ORGANISATION  OF  LABOUR  : 

SALTAIRE. 

Sir, — I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to 
Bradford  and  Saltaire,  to  read  your  article  on 
‘‘  The  Organisation  of  Labonr.”  What  can  I do 
but  mentally  revert  to  the  work  done  by  that 
great  captain  of  industry,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  whose 
two  sons  and  partner  so  ably  act  as  his  lieu- 
tenants ? At  Saltaire  truly,  if  anywhere,  we 
may  see  what  can  be  done  by  properly-organised 
indnstry.  Established  as  a manufacturing 
enterprise,  the  works  are  traversed  by  road, 
rail,  river,  and  canal.  The  mills,  of  enormous 
size,  are  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
designed  by  architects  on  true  principles ; the 
machinery  contained  in  them  is  of  the  lateet 
and  best  construction  ; so  that  it  is  really  a 


pleaenre  to  the  operatives  to  watch  them  as 
they  produce  the  beet  possible  work,  aud  at  the 
moat  rapid  rote.  For  these  operatives  there  is 
abundant  scope  for  their  abilities  and  energies, 
opportnnities  occurring  by  which  they  may  rise 
in  position,  until  they  become  leaders  under  ; 
their  chief.  For  them  are  built,  adjoining  the 
works,  on  the  elope  of  a hill,  more  than  800 
houses  of  first-rate  construction.  For  their 
children  are  provided  large  day-schools  and 
play-grounds,  fitted  with  apparatus  for  every 
gymnastic  exercise,  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  • 
well  developed.  Large  and  beautiful  places  of 
Christian  worship  are  built  and  well  supported. 
What  would  be  “almshouses”  anywhere  else 
are  here  tasteful  and  comfortable  homes  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  workers  of  both  sexes,  who. 
receive  a weekly  allowance  sufficient  for  their 
needs. 

A large  park  is  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, and  a literary  institute  and  clasa-rooma,, 
of  large  size  and  lofty  proportions,  are  iu  pro- 
gress, and  will  be  completed  before  winter.  Co- 
operation provides  food  and  clothing  for  all  who- 
desire  it ; a large  dining-hall  also  supplies  cookeA 
food  and  drink  at  such  prices  as  make  us  of  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere  stand  amazed  with 
delight.  Humanity  in  blonees  may  here  get  the 
needful  material  to  make  flesh  and  blood,  without 
being  compelled  to  waste  their  money  on  mere 
ornament.  And,  lastly,  a regiment  of  Volun- 
teers is  organised  for  the  protection  of  their  , 
hearths  and  altars,  in  which  each  man  takes  bis 
station. 

Surely  this  is  an  industrial  organisation,,  . 
which  is  working  a great  social  change,  and  cul-  j 
minating  in  a patriotic  union  for  protection  and  .i 
peace.  Wonld  to  Heaven  we  had  each  an  organ-  ! 
isation  in  the  building  trade,  where  each  man  : 
should  endeavour  to  excel  bis  neighbour  in  the-  i 
honesty  and  value  of  his  prodootions.  Let  the  ' 
great  captain  once  arise,  however,  and  I believe- 
I can  answer  for  it  that  he  will  not  want  a fol- 
lowing. E.  G. 


CONCRETE  AND  FACING  BRICKS 
AT  MARGATE. 

Three  or  four  cottage  villas,  built  of  concrete,, 
and  faced  with  Taylor’s  patent  bricks,  the  roofs 
covered  with  Taylor’s  patent  tiles,  may  now 
be  seen  on  the  railway  line  between  Margate 
and  Birohington,  standing  in  a most  exposed 
position,  with  a north  aspect,  and  close  to  the 
sea-side.  They  are  of  the  bungalow  style  of 
architecture,  with  wide  projecting  roofs.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
above  patentee,  who  last  week,  it  is  said,  pur- 
chased a portion  of  the  Neame  estate,  at  Birching- 
ton,  whereon  to  erect  some  other  villas  of  the 
same  class. 

Seeing  that  many  practical  architects  have- 
hitherto  hesitated  to  employ  these  patents  in 
such  very  exposed  sitnatione,  some  detail  of 
cost,  construction,  and  particularly  of  ability  tu 
resist  heavy  drifting  rain  and  storms  of  wind,, 
such  as  are  known  occasionally  to  try  the  besU 
slated  roofs,  and  thickest  walls  along  the  Mar- 
gate coast,  would  be  acceptable  to  a numerous* 
class  of  the  profession  practising  at  the  sea- 
side. 

By-the-bye,  is  not  1,2001.  to  1.5001.  per  acre* 
for  plots  of  building  land  on  this  Westgate^ 
estate,  a very  remarkable  increase  upon  the- 
value  of  land  that  would  not,  a few  years  agOy. 
have  brought  801.  per  acre  ? S.  L, 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

The  report  to  be  read  at  the  half-yearly- 
meeting  this  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  shows- 
that  the  whole  of  the  share  capital,  viz.,. 
125,0001.,  has  been  subsoribed,  and  a further 
sum  of  125,0001.  will  be  borrowed  at  4 per  cent, 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  p 
which  will  represent  a total  capital  of  250,0001. 
The  gross  rents  received  during  the  half-year 
amount  to  6, 8781.  Os.  7d.;  interest  allowed 
by  bankers,  and  other  items  amounting  to 
68Z.  153.  8d.,  making  the  total  income 

6,9461.  16s.  3d.  The  total  expenditure,  in- 
oludiug  the  contributions  to  the  reserve  accounts,, 
amounts  to  3,1691.  4s.  8d.,  leaving  a profit  of 
3.777L  11a.  7d.,  which  is  equal  to  6J.  Os.  lO^i 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscribed  capital. 
The  profit  for  this  half  year,  added  to  the 
balance,  viz.,  2,284Z.  19s.  lO^d.,  brought  for- 
ward from  last  half-year,  gives  a total  to  the 
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ioredit  of  revenue  account  of  6,062Z.  11a.  5id. 
rPhe  directors  recommend  that  as  heretofore,  a 
j dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 percent,  per  annam  be 
b paid,' which  will  absorb  3,125Z. ; and  that  the 
Ibalance  remaining,  viz.,  2,0631.  ISs.  24d.,  be 
^carried  forward.  The  directors  have,  since  the 
jdate  of  last  report,  completed  the  purchase  of 
:i;hB  Bethnal  Green  Estate.  The  five  blocks  of 
JanildingB  at  Ebnry-street,  and  Queen-street, 
rPimlico,  are  approaching  completion;  but  the 
j directors  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
I be  ready  for  occupation  before  October  next, 
it  Ebury-square,  however,  the  dwellings  are  in 
more  forward  state,  and  the  directors  believe 
i that  these  buildings  will  be  occupied  before  the 
;;Bnd  of  August.  The  fift,y-four  dwellings  on  the 
Bethnal  Green  Estate  have  been  completed,  and 
fully  occupied  for  upwards  of  five  months ; and 
( thirteen  additional  blocks  of  dwellings,  which  will 
jiifford  acoouiniodation  for  130  families,  or  about 
j'500  persons,  are  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
g iame  principle. 


THE  LINCOLN  ARCHITECTUEAL 
EXOUESION. 
ti  The  following  is  the  programme  : — 

I MoQilay,  August  22Qd,  2 p.m,,  Mr.  Sharpe  will  deliver 
iia  introductory  lecture,  on  the  cathedral,  in  the 
ABsembly-rooms ; 8 p.m,,  evening  meeting  in  the  As- 
jembly  xooma.  Tuesday,  11  a.m.,  Mr.  Sharpe  will 
twcompany  the  membera  over  the  cathedral;  8 p,m. 
evening  meeting  at  the  Aasembty-rooma.  W'-dneaday, 
the  party  will  leave  Lincoln  by  train  for  Caythorpe,  at 
Ii.l5  a.m.,  and  will  return  by  carriage,  viaiiing  the  follow- 
ng  churohte  Caythorpe,  FulbecH,  Leadenham,  Well- 
Dourn,  WelliDgore,  Navenby,  Coleby,  Harmatoue,  Wad- 
flingtoD,  St.  Peter  Gowta,  St.  Mary-lo-Wigford.  Thars- 
•iay,  the  party  will  leave  Lincoln,  by  train  at  6.35  a.m., 
for  Sleaford  cid  Boston,  and  wUl  visit  by  carriage  from 
Sleaford  the  following  ohnrehea,  returning  to  Boston  by 
ittain  from  Sleaford,  at  8.22  p.m.,  Sleaford,  Silk  Wil- 
jOughby,  Oabonrnby,  Tbreckingharo,  Biilingborongh, 
iHorbliug,  Swayton,  Helpringbam,  and  Heokington. 
Friday,  the  party  will  leave  Boston  at  7.60  a.m,,  by  train 
or  Sutton  via  Spalding,  and  will  return  by  carriage  to 
Raiding,  visiting  the  following  chnrches : — Sutton, 
Jednvy,  Fleet,  Wbaplode,  Holbeacb,  Moulton,  Weston, 
ind  Spalding,  and  will  proceed  by  train  from  Spalding  to 
'Peterboroggh  at  7.36  p.m.;  and  Saturday,  August  27th, 
ill  am.,  Mr.  Sharpe  will  accompany  the  memnera  over 
I :he  cathedra],  describing  its  architectural  history. 

y Attendance  at  these  meetings  and  exonrsiona 

IIs  open  to  all  existing  architectural  societies,  as 
well  as  to  the  pupils  of  architects  in  connexion 
< with  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Architectural  Association,  and  all  other  local 
I professional  societies. 


IFALL  OF  TEE  NEW  COVERED  MARKET, 
; PRESTON. 

( On  Saturday  morning,  the  skeleton  of  the  new 
loovered  market  for  Preston,  consisting  of  massive 
i oast-iron  pillars,  wrought-iron  principals  and 
tgirders,  gave  way,  and  fell  inwards,  with  a tre- 
imendous  crash.  The  market  is  of  considerable 
lextent,  and  the  greater  portion  had  been  mode 
I ready  for  the  roofing.  It  is  supposed  that  one 
Jof  the  spans  had  been  insecurely  bolted,  and 
dthat  it  had  hitched  to  one  side,  and  that  its 
I weight  and  pressure  gradually  drew  over  the 
t whole  erection.  What  on  the  previous  day 
I was  an  imposing  etraotnre  is  now  a wreck  and 
i min. 


TENDERS. 

>•  Some  little  time  ago  the  Westminster  District 
I Board  of  Works,  aaconished  by  the  sudden  rise 

• in  the  tenders  for  slopping  and  watering,  re- 
I solved  to  try  the  experiment  of  doing  the  work 
I themselves,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
< discovered  that,  whereas  the  lowest  tender  for 

,the  work  was  8,OOOZ.,  the  Board  in  its  first  year, 

1 .with  much  to  learn,  managed  to  do  the  work  for 
1 5,OOOZ.  odd,  being  a saving  of  3,000Z.  or  so.  The 
I explanation  of  all  this  was  most  probably  that, 
the  contractor,  for  being  remiss  in  his  work, 

: was  fined  most  royally,  and  most  royally 
iitook  his  revenge  in  turn  by  increasing  his 
)4ender.  A case  baa  occurred  at  Chelsea,  in 
I which  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
) lowest  tenders  was  so  marked  os  to  be  the  sub- 
ijeot  of  somewhat  strong  comment.  The  Chelsea 

• vestrymen,  about  to  rise  for  the  recess,  deter- 
imined  to  have  the  Board-room  cleaned  and  re- 

• paired,  suggesting  an  elderly  charwoman  scrub- 
fubing  the  boards  from  rosy  dawn  to  dewy  eve,  a 
(TigorouB  carpet  beating,  and  so  forth.  But, 

being  convinced  there  was  no  use  in  doing  a 
thing  by  halves,  and  the  classical  readers  re- 
: membering  that  a scant  sacrifice  to  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  Chelsea  Testry-hall  would  be 


shabby  even  in  those  days  of  economy,  they  re- 
solved to  launch  out,  regardless  of  expense,  and 
have  the  whole  building  painted  and  renovated. 
The  local  tradesmen  were  then  invited  to  tender 
for  doing  the  work,  aud  about  a dozen  re- 
sponded. The  tenders  being  opened,  the  Board 
began  to  stare,  for  such  a difference  in  price  is 
not  seen  every  day.  The  highest  tender,  as 
given  in  the  Builder,  was  226Z.,  and  the  lowest 
was  53Z.  All  the  parties  tendering  were  re- 
spectable tradesmen,  well  known  to  the  vestry- 
men, ratepayers  for  years,  and,  from  a parochial 
point  of  view,  unexceptionable.  But  the  ques- 
tion want  np  and  down  the  Board  seeking  whom 
it  might  get  to  answer, — If  one  tradesmen 
tendered  for  226Z.,  how  oame  another  to  tender 
for  53Z.  ? This  question  of  finance  puzzled  the 
vestrymen.  Both  the  parties  tendering  are  old- 
established  tradesmen  and  above  suspicion ; so 
that  this  question  is  a Chelsea  mystery,  solvable, 
of  oonrse,  bub  by  what  means  the  questioners 
perceive  not.  The  Vestry  took  the  lowest 
tender ; but  the  mystery  remains  as  yet  un- 
solved. The  Vestrymen  ask  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  great  difference  in  the  tenders,  and  echo 
answers,  “Don’t  know.” 


THE  CHEESEWRING. 

Messrs.  John  Freeman  & Sons  do  not  inform 
you  that,  practically,  the  Cheesewring  is  already 
destroyed : bub  this  is  really  the  case  j for, 
although  it  still  stands,  it  has  been  propped  up 
with  a pile  of  stones ; and  its  singularity  and 
pictoresqae  appearance  are  now,  therefore, 
things  of  the  past. 

Messrs.  Freeman  say  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  the  Cheesewring;  but  those  who  have  seen 
how  near  the  quarry  is  will  differ  from  them ; 
and  those  who  saw  the  necessity  of  placing 
stones  under  it,  in  order  that  it  might  nob  topple 
over,  would  not  be  likely  to  recognise  Messrs. 
Freeman’s  views  of  its  safety,  H.  B.  W. 


ROTHESAY. 

The  ancient  and  royal  burgh  of  Rothesay 
bears  something  of  the  same  relation  to  the 
Island  of  Bute  that  Windsor  Castle  does  to  tho 
town  of  Windsor.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  island, 
so  to  speak,  the  only  town  of  importance  within 
its  boundaries,  the  site  of  its  old  feudal  oaable, 
the  locality  of  its  modern  gaol ; and  it  is,  more- 
over, at  once  the  busy  little  seaport,  the  herring- 
fishing  station,  the  manufacturing  town,  and 
the  fashionable  watering-place.  A curious  place 
on  the  whole,  we  venture  to  say,  and  more 
deserving  of  keen  observation  than  many  a 
midland  town  ten  times  its  size  and  population. 
For,  although  Bute  is  only  separated  by  a ferry 
of  a few  furlongs,  across  “ the  Kyles  ” from  the 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  and  is  within  easy  distance 
of  Ayrshire  and  Dumbartonshire,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a genuine  and  nnmistakeable  island.  Com- 
munication with  the  mainland  is  sometimes 
difficult  and  occasionally  impossible.  Hence  its 
little  capital  may  be  supposed  to  contain  within 
itself  all  the  resoaroea  which  are  necessary  and 
even  indispensable  bo  the  well-being  and  pro- 
gress of  an  independent  community. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  lost  in  the  hopeless 
obscurity  of  the  Celtic  etymologies.  Holinshed, 
upon  the  authority  of  some  previous  historians 
equally  reliable,  assigns  the  mythical  year  564 
before  Christ  as  the  time  when  certain  Scottish 
men  settled  in  the  Western  Islands  under 
“Rothesay,  the  son  of  Notafilus,”  who,  he  con- 
tinues, “ named  that  isle  in  which  he  began  to 
possess  Rothesay,  after  his  own  name.”*  “ Bnt 
in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this  statement,” 
says  Mr.  Bead,  a more  recent  authority,  “ it 
were  quite  needless  to  inquire,  it  being  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  coincidence  of  the  name  that  I . 
have  quoted  the  passage  at  all.”t  In  point  of 
fact,  Rothesay  seems  to  possess  a cognate 
etymon  to  the  patronymic  of  Lord  Rothes, 
which  signifies,  we  believe,  in  the  Gaelic  root,  a 
tower,  a place  of  strength,  and,  by  induction,  a 
fortress  or  castle. 

Of  the  ancient  castle  we  have  already  had, 
perhaps,  enough.  Time  and  civil  wars  have 
told  heavily  upon  it.  But  its  unique,  and,  in 
one  sense,  sacred  historical  interest  has  not  of 
latter  years  saved  it  from  encroachment,  and 
even  from  debasement.  More  especially  it  has 


• Holioshed'*  Chron.,  ed.  1577,  p.  5. 
t Hist,  of  the  Couuty  of  Bute,  p.  26. 
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suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  tho  burgh  feuars, 
or  freeholders,  from  those,  at  all  events,  who 
have,  without  tho  slightest  regard  to  conse- 
quencea,  erected  a perfect  colony  of  dirty  and 
disreputable-looking  tenements  np  to  the  very 
verge  of  its  beautiful  moat.*  The  Castle  of 
Rotbosay,  indeed,  is  at  this  moment  absolutely 
buried  in  the  centre  of  the  very  worst  quarters 
of  the  towu,  and  is  now  quite  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  tourists  entering  the  bay,  or  pass- 
ing in  the  numerous  steamers,  through  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  Formerly  iu  approaching 
from  the  bay,  it  might  be  seen  towering  con- 
spicuously above  the  squalid  dwelling-bousea 
which  surround  it;  but  within  the  present  cen- 
tury higher  houses  have  been  built,  and  new 
streets,  such  as  Montagne-street,  formed  between 
its  site  and  the  sea.  Such  a case  of  pure  aud 
simple  vandalism  we  have  not  met  with  for 
many  days,  and  almost  never  beyond  or  with- 
out the  privileged  precincts  of  a royal  burgh. 
It  should  have  been  remembered  that  although 
Rothesay  is  an  ancieut  and  royal  burgh,  yet  it 
was  from  the  royal  castle  it  originally  derived 
its  charter  aud  its  immunities  ; and  long  before 
the  provosts  and  bailies  had  intermitted  with 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  lieges,  the  castle 
reposed  in  its  pride  and  strength  in  the  green 
bosom  of  that  lovely  valley  which  forms  the 
natural  approach  to  the  bay. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  this 
Mediaeval  relic,  we  may  just  mention, — although 
it  is  hardly  necessary,  we  presume,  to  do  so — 
that  it  is  from  this  same  old  castle  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  derives  his  second 
hereditary  royal  title — the  Duke  of  Rothesay. 
Rothesay  was  the  first  dukudom  created  in 
Scotland  (Albany  was  the  second),  iu  the  person 
of  the  ill-fated  sou  of  King  Robert  III. ; and 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne  has 
ever  since  borne  the  title.f 

We  mast  now  proceed  to  take  what,  we  are 
afraid,  can  only  be  regarded  ns  a cursory  survey 
of  the  modern  burgh, — first,  just  glancing  at  its 
external  appearance.  Unquestionably  Rothesay 
shows  to  the  best  advantage  when  seen  from 
the  bay.  At  any  given  point  on  the  lino  of  the 
steamboat  track  between  Toward  Point  and  tho 
anchorage  off  the  pier,  the  view  is  really  superb. 
The  bay  itself  has  often  been  compared  to  that 
of  Naples,  to  which  we  can  fancy,  however,  only 
a very  distant  resemblance;  it  rather  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  bay  of  Dublin  on  a smaller 
scale,  as  we  have  previously  indicated.  On  both 
sides  the  land  recedes  from  the  shore  iu  abrupt 
towering  eminences,  exuberantly  wooded  and 
glistening  with  foliage;  but  in  the  centre  it 
passes  away  into  that  gentle  valley  which  we  can 
never  cease  to  admire.  The  whole  sweep  of  the 
coast,  iu  the  immediate  foreground,  up  to  Port 
Bannatyne,  which  may  be  said  now  to  form  a con- 
tinuation of  Rothesay,  is  filled  in  with  otustera 
of  rather  neatly-designed  marine  villas,  built, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  dark-oolourod  native 
green  stone,  enlivened  wiih  courses  and  quoins 
of  very  white  sandstone,  also  indigenous  to  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  These  villas,  we  were 
informed,  are  chiefly  composed  of  lodging-honsea. 
The  centre  group  is  occupied  with  hotels,  right 
in  front  of  the  pier  and  small  harbour  and  docks 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  bay.  On  the 
terrace  immediately  above  this  are  situated, 
pretty  much  on  the  same  altitude  and  level, 
all  the  spires  and  public  buildings  of  which 
Rothesay  can  boast,  including  the  Free 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and, 
above  all,  the  Rothesay  Academy,  just  finish- 
ing, which,  although,  somewhat  too  conven- 
tional in  its  aspect,  occupies,  not  altogether 
nnworthily,  the  best  site  iu  the  town.  Then, 
in  the  distance,  upon  a third  terrace,  rising 
still  higher  from  the  shore,  are  to  be  seen  crop- 
ping out,  the  indications,  rather  than  the  full 
outline,  of  another  range  of  buildings,  chiefly 
villas  and  cottages,  the  picturesque  and  secluded 
residences  of  the  local  magnates  and  retired 
Glasgow  merchants,  who  seek  in  this  retired  and 
lovely  spot  to  look  upon  a prospect  and  to  inhale 


* We  were  also  credibly  informed  that  much  of  the 
building  material  BO  employediwas  scandalously  abstracted 
from  the  ruins. 

t A little  incident  occurs  to  ns  here  connected  with  her 
Majesty's  first  or  second  risil  to  Scotland,  which  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  repenting.  Upon  one  occasion — at  a 
leTfo— a Scotch  nobleman  was  announced  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  nuder  the  style  and  title  of— the  Duke  o 
Rothesay  ! Her  Msjes'y  was  for  a moment  pu2zled— the 
name  did  not  occur  to  her  as  that  of  any  living  duke  ; bnt 
before  explanation  could  be  had,  in  marched  H.R.U.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (then  h boy  of  fonr  or  five),  in  lull  High- 
land costume  of  the  Royal  Stewart  tartan,  with  a phila'jeg 
above  his  knee,  a claymore  at  his  side,  and  an  eagle's 
leather  in  his  bonnet ! 
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an  atmosphere  in  their  old  age  to  which  their 
laborions  joath  has  been  a stranger.  On  the 
whole,  the  misa  en  scene  is  singnlarly  striking 
and  effective,  and  possesses,  no  donbt,  nearly  all 
the  elements  of  piotoresqae  beanty  which  it  is 
possible  to  desire,  or  at  all  events  to  obtain,  in 
this  northern  latitude.  A visitor  to  Rothesay 
for  the  first  time  will,  especially  after  passing 
throngh  Glasgow  or  Paisley,  be  apt  to  snppose 
that  he  has  at  last  had  a glimpse  of  one  of  the 
most  favonred  spots  in  nature. 

Yet  all  this  and  more,  if  we  had  space  to 
spare  for  panegyrics,  we  must  admit,  with  what 
qualified  ^miration  we  choose,  so  that  we  leave 
ourselves  free  to  ooufess  that  the  royal  burgh  of 
Rothesay  does  actually  and  in  point  of  fact  look 
beet  at  a distance.  If  we  except  the  splendid 
circle  of  the  shore,  kept  clean  and  airy  by  the 
incessant  action  of  the  waves  on  the  rocky  beach 
of  the  bay,  the  public  square,  between  the  pier 
and  the  Bute  Hotel  (where  the  fountain  is 
placed)  and  the  long  street  (Montagne-street) 
immediately  behind  this,  it  appeared  to  ns  that 
no  other  streets  would  bear  the  most  slender 
scrutiny  or  examination ; and  as  to  the  public 
buildings,  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  sums  of 
money  have  been  freely  squandered  on  the 
erection  of  the  gaol,  as  it  is  popularly  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  county  buildings,  which 
being  got,  of  course,  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
assessment  levied  over  the  entire  county, we  are 
not,  perhaps,  called  upon  to  criticise  it  too 
minutely.  But  of  the  churches,  so  recent  and 
BO  pretentious  as  some  of  them  are,  what  must 
we  say  ? The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  least, 
should  have  tried  to  do  something  here  in  the 
shape  of  creditable  arohitectore ; and  for  one 
obvious  reason,  among  others,  that  there  is  a 
little  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  “ Colnmkill- 
street  ” (how  snggestive  the  name  !)  which  is  the 
only  piece  of  modern  ecclesiastical  arohiteoture 
in  the  island  worth  a moment’s  notice  or  consi- 
deration. It  is  painful  and  rather  discreditable 
to  the  oommnnity,  by  the  way,  to  observe  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows of  this  chapel  from  violence,  obviously,  by 
trellises  of  galvanised  iron  wire.  As  to  that 
painfully  obtrusive  and  barn-looking  building 
which  overlooks  the  picturesque  cemetery  of 
Rothesay,  and  which  stands  in  such  close  juxta- 
position to  Lord  Bute’s  mausoleum,  ou  the  oue 
hand,  and  to  the  ruined  chaucel  of  St.  Mary's, 
on  the  other,  we  must  really  preserve  silence. 

The  Episcopal  chapel,  which  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  the  Gallowgate,  right  over  the  out- 
let of  the  mill-lake  (which  is  now  also  the  priu- 
cipal  common  sewer  of  the  place),  has  not,  we 
are  afraid,  done  very  much  to  redeem  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  Rothesay.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  design,  the  building  has  quite  a stunted 
appearance.  The  chancel  is  disproportionately 
large;  the  windows  are  far  too  small  (gas  has 
to  be  lighted  during  morning  service,  a very 
gross  sanitary  blunder)  ; and  the  pews,  let  ns 
add,  are  decidedly  uncomfortable.  A snobbish 
and  clearly  nn-Christian  practice  seems  to  pre- 
vail, of  not  sapplylng  the  back  pews,  which  are 
of  coarse  meant  for  servants,  either  with 
cushions,  hassocks,  or  even  with  floor  matting  ! 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  kneel  at  prayers  with- 
out brioging  the  knee-joints  in  actual  contact 
with  the  cold  atone  pavement. 

The  general  character  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture may  be  separated  into  two  well-marked 
classes,  that  of  the  town  and  that  of  the 
suburbs.  The  first  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
good;  the  second,  almost  wholly  very  bad. 
The  villas  and  suburban  residences  are  just 
as  good  as  any  of  those  we  may  see  any 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  or  in 
fact,  in  any  watering-place  on  the  Clyde ; while 
the  town  properly  so  called  (toun),  is  made  of  a 
congeries  of  dirty  little  streets,  and  small  two- 
story  tenements  filled  with  the  cotton-spinning 
population,  and  their  numerous  progeny,  and 
constitnting,  as  a whole,  we  most  really  say,  the 
most  disgraceful  little  town,  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  we  have  seen  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  fact  is,  a watering-place  and  a manufac- 
turing town  are  theorecically  ill-suited  to  eaob 
other ; it  is  only,  however,  when  we  see  them  in 
combination  in  practice,  as  we  do  in  the  present 
case,  that  we  get  fully  alive  to  the  errors  of  the 
arrangement. 

Rothesay,  considered  as  a watering-place,  need 
not  take  up  much  of  onr  attention.  The  season 
commences  about  the  beginning  of  Jane,  and  is 
snpposed  to  last  till  the  end  of  October.  Of 
course,  the  people  who  go  there  are  chiefly 
Glasgow  people,  or  at  least  Scotch  people  gene- 


rally — Edinburgh  now  contributing  its  quota 
since  the  extension  of  railways  and  cheap  trips. 
During  the  height  of  the  season  an  immense 
quantity  of  iced  champagne  and  cold  whisky- 
and-water  is  disposed  of.  Steamboats  are  every- 
where. Yachts  of  every  description  sail  in  and 
ont  of  the  bay.  Pinnaces,  punts,  fishing-boats, 
yawls,  cockle-shells  one  might  almost  say,  are  to 
be  seen  scuttling  about  with  their  crews  of  boys 
and  girls  ; and  during  the  season  in  which  the 
herring-boats  are  disengaged,  the  proprietors 
also  try  to  eke  out  their  scanty  and  precarious 
income  by  fitting  them  out  as  pleasure-boats.  In 
fact,  the  population  of  such  an  island  is  necea- 
oessarily  of  an  amphibious  character.  Every 
villa  has  a boat,  every  cottage  a cockle-shell ; 
idle  boys  a punt.  More  particularly  this  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  upper  ranks.  The  present 
Marqnis  of  Date,  for  example,  baa  lived  almost 
literally  aboard  his  yacht  since  he  attained  bis 
majority;  and  again,  we  may  mention,  on  the 
day  Lord  Glasgow  came  down  to  reverse  the 
foolish  decision  of  the  Rothesay  magistrates,  we 
saw  a splendid  specimen  of  the  British  noble- 
man’s yacht  in  the  bay.  But  the  spirit  seems  to 
go  farther  than  that.  Mr.  Lament,  the  late  M.P. 
for  Bate,  who  is  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  had  a yacht  built  for  the 
purpose  of  Arctic  explorations. 

It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  iu  this  connexion 
that  Rothesay,  like  all  fashionable  watering-places, 
has  its  medicinal  spring,  as  a matter  of  coarse. 
Somewhere  about  forty  years  ago,  at  a time 
when  much  greater  importance  was  attached  to 
the  pathological  action  of  mineral  water  than 
there  is  in  the  present  day,  a spring  was  dis- 
covered at  Bogauy-point,  about  a mile  eastward 
of  Bothesay ; and  it  soon,  we  believe,  acquired 
much  reputation  as  a remedy  for  cutaneoos  and 
glandular  diseases, — a thing,  we  should  venture 
to  say,  of  great  practical  importance  in  that  dis- 
trict. It  was  also  tried  in  cases  of  rhenmatism, 
but  not  BO  Buocesafully  : it  could  not  stand  com- 
parison here  with  Buxton  or  even  Harrogate,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  as 
much  as  to  the  chemical  differences  of  the  springs. 
According  to  the  late  Professor  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  the  Bogany  water  contains  in  the  form 
of  soluble  solid  ingredients  muriate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesia,  to- 
gether with  a minute  quantity  of  silica,  and  the 
gas  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Wo  cannot  speak 
of  the  virtues  of  this  water  from  experience ; for 
the  real  and  genuine  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Rothesay  does  not  depend  upon  its  mineral 
water  for  its  reputation.  The  whole  hygienic 
virtue  of  the  place  rests,  and  must  ever  rest, 
upon  its  pure  air.  And  the  grand  secret  of  the 
purity  of  the  air  in  Bute  (as  well  as  its  freedom 
from  fogs)  is  explained  simply  enough  by  the 
direct  and  unimpeded  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
on  its  surrounding  atmosphere.  Compared  with 
that  of  Glasgow,  it  is  something  like  emerging 
to  a sunny  surface  from  the  bottom  of  a stifling 
ooal-pit.  Glasgow  is  always  enveloped  more  or  less 
in  a dense  and  sometimes  impenetrable  cloud  of 
noxious  gases.  Rothesay,  on  the  other  hand, 
unless  it  rains  (which  it  does,  however,  196  days 
in  the  year),  has  an  atmosphere  which,  for 
mildness  and  parity,  is  rarely  excelled.  Some- 
thing is  also  due  to  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds,  and  on  this  point  we  find,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  a 
valuable  table  of  seven  years’  close  observation, 
made  by  Dr.  Meek,  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the 
average  current  of  the  winds  are  stated  as 
follows : — 


Winds. 

Days. 

Winds. 

Days. 

s.w. 

174 

N.B. 

104 

N.W. 

40, 

S.B. 

47 

214 

151 

The  fatal,  acrid,  and  biting  north-east  wind 
blows  only  at  a comparativaly  small  ratio  (1  to 
3 nearly),  therefore,  to  the  other  mild  winds, 
including  the  gentle  zephyr;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  western-coast  districts  are,  of  coarse, 
always  warmer  than  inland  districts,  not  only 
because  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  compara- 
tively lower  level,  but  also  from  the  circumstauce 
that  the  sea  preserves  a more  [equable  tempera- 
ture, which  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
land.  As  another  example,  we  may  again  quote 
the  instance  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  which  enjoys 
a milder  climate  nnder  the  60th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude than  certain  places  in  Central  Germany 
do  under  the  50th.  For  similar  reasons, 
however,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Bute, 
as  well  as  Bergen,  is  subject  to  more  rapid 
ohanges  of  weather,  and  particularly  to  storms 


and  high  winds;  and  it  may  be  this  reasoa  |i 
which  accounts  for  the  very  large  proportion  of  i 
the  native  islanders  and  population  of  Rothesay* 
we  observed  with  weak  and  inflamed  eyes.  We- 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  might  also 
be  dne  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  spinning  into-  ; 

Rothesay,  which  we  have  more  than  once  re- 
ferred to,  was  an  accident,  but  a very  curious 
accident,  as  it  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iutroduotion  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into 
Scotland.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1788.  The  i 

story  is  told  at  great  length,  and  with  muoh<  ! 

admiration,  in  the  local  histories  into  which  we  i 

do  not  care  to  follow  it  in  all  its  details.  , Briefly,  > 

it  is  something  like  this: — The  Marquis  of  i 

Annandale  of  that  day  had  ogreed  to  give  a spot  i 

of  ground,  with  water-power,  on  the  Annan  to  a l 

company  who  came  from  Oldham  to  introduce  i 

the  cotton  trade  into  the  south  of  Sootland,  I 

attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  superabundance  of  i' 
the  popnlation  and  the  low  wages  of  labour,  1 

But  when  the  company  appeared  on  the  | 

ground,  with  their  formidable  show  of  machinery  | 

and  spindles,  the  Marquis,  terrified  at  the  pro-  > 

speob  of  another  Manchester  in  his  territory, 
withdrew  the  permission.  Fortunately,  the 
agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  happened  to  be  on 
the  spot.  He,  it  soon  appeared,  was  not  so 
squeamish.  Ho  had  also  ground  to  let  and 
water-power  to  dispose  of;  and  so  the  cotton 
company  was  established  at  Bute. 

But  why  a cotton  factory  should  have  been — 
evidently  without  consideration — planted  in  the- 
very  centre  of  the  little  town  of  Rothesay,  close- 
to  the  castle,  and  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
the  island,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  we  imagine,, 
on  the  same  principle  somewhere  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Raskin,  which  makes  the  European  monar- 
chies select  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
Milan  for  their  battle-fields  ! As  the  world  geta- 
older  it  will,  we  snspect,  be  more  careful  of  its 
beauties ! Originally,  the  motive  power  de- 
pended exclusively  on  the  water  power  derived- 
from  Loch  Ford,  which  is  extended  nearly  a mile 
in  its  natural  length  by  menus  of  an  ugly  embank- 
ment stretching  across  the  valley  close  to  th»  i 
cemetery,  and  spoiling  much  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect.  A continual  source  of  danger  to  the 
lower  levels  exists,  of  course,  in  this  embank-  ; 
ment ; although  we  could  hear  of  no  special  1 
provision  for  its  regular  inspection.  Super-  | 
added,  however,  to  this  water  power,  there  is  now  j 
the  force  of  the  steam  engine,  if  we  may  judge  i 
from  the  numerous  tall  chimneys  vomiting  forth 
as  a matter  of  course,  or,  rather,  as  a dictate  of  j 
conscience,  iheir  regular,  sysbematio,  and  indis-  | 
putable  quota  of  vile  and  disgusting  smoke  t'  | 
Surely  the  500  people  who  are  employed  at  these  l 
works  might  be  employed  without  doing  such 
damage  to  the  other  6,000  odd  who  live  in  or- 
near  the  town.  But,  of  course,  the  local  cotton- 
spinners  are  the  local  anthority,  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence difficult  to  put  theSmoke  Act  in  force!  VV^o 
ought  to  state  in  all  fairness  that  the  produce  oP 
these  mills  (chiefly  water-twist.)  is  of  a very 
high  order,  and  oommanda  the  highest  prices  in- 
bbe  market. 

We  must,  however,  try  to  say  something  more 
of  the  local  authority.  The  royal  burgh  of 
Rothesay  is,  at  this  moment,  governed  by  a 
provost  (Mr.  Daniel  Macbeth),  three  bailies 
(whose  names  wa  need  not  quote),  several  town 
counoillors,  and,  of  course,  a town  clerk  (Mr. 
John  Wilson).  The  last  of  these  officials  has 
always,  we  believe,  been  the  most  important  per- 
sonage within  the  boundaries  of  the  bnrgh  ; and* 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  BLain,town  clerk  of  Rothesay, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know  of 
the  history  of  the  island. 

A very  good  story  is  told  of  this  Mr.  Blain 
(i  propos  of  pluralities.  It  is  said  that  upon  ono- 
occasion  an  extensive  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Argyleshire  issued  invitutioos- 
to  dinner  to  all  the  official  persons  in  the  island 
of  Bute.  These  were:  — (1).  The  commissary.  (2). 
The  town  clerk  of  Rothesay.  (3).  The  sher.f? 
substitute.  (4).  The  justice  of  peace  clerk.  (5). 

The  surveyor  of  taxes.  (6).  The  collector  of 
customs.  (7).  The  factor  on  the  Bute  estate. 
Having  ordered  dinner  for  this  number  of  guests 
he  was  astonished  to  find  only  one  solitary  indi- 
vidual make  his  appearance  at  the  hour  of  cause 
— to  wit,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  John  Blain!  who- 
jocosely  explained  that  in  this  case  he  was  in 
propria  persona  absolutely  seven  gentlemen  rolled 
into  one;  and  had  actually  received  the  whole 
cards  of  invitation  himself!  (See  the  preface  te 
the  “ History  of  the  County  of  Bute  and  Families 
connected  therewith.”  By  John  Eaton  Ried. 
Glasgow.  4to.  1854.)  The  Bute  officials  have 
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etill  a strong  affinity  for  the  plural  number.  For 
I example,  Provost  Macbeth  (who  recently  im- 
1 mortatised  himself  in  the  pages  of  Punch  by 

i attempting  to  put  a stop  to  playing  billiards  in 

ii  the  Bute  Arms  Hotel)  is  also  sherift'  clerk  to  the 
I'  connty — two  officials  which  one  might  suppose 
I ought  to  be  incompatible. 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  official  duties 
|l  the  magistrates  creditably  discharge  their  func- 
I tions  as  managers  of  the  poor.  The  lunatic 
paupers  in  Bute  are  much  above  the  average  of 
inland  parishes  ; and  they  are  placed,  we  believe, 
under  the  able  charge  of  Dr.  Sibbald,  at  Loch- 
gilphe-xd.  A ragged  school  has  also  been  esta- 
blished in  Rothesay  j and  wo  must  sny  that  it 
' was  really  a pleasant  sight  we  had  of  the 
“ scholars,”  male  and  female,  marching  up  the 
Barone-road  on  the  morning  of  her  Majesty’s 

i birthday, — the  boys  smartly  dressed  in  blue 
■ Guernseys  trimmed  with  white  braid,  and  Glen- 
; garry  bonnets;  the  girls  with  plain  bluejackets, 

I straw  hats,  short  skirts,  and  thick  boots,  and  the 
flute  baud  playing  with  much  spirit  and  pre- 

|l  cision, — 

” Over  the  water,  and  over  the  seas, 

Over  the  water  to  Charlie  ! ” 

: They  were  on  their  way  to  an  annual  feast  at 
the  neighbouring  rifle  range ; and  strongly 
" suggested  to  ns  the  thought,  bow  easy  it  is  to 
t change  wild  and  even  criminal  boys  into  good 

II  sailors  and  fishermen  ! This  ragged  school  pro- 
II  cession  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  sights  we  saw 
1 on  the  island. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  municipal  duties, 
I'  we  must,  as  faithful  historians,  advert  to  what 
I we  saw  of  neglect.  We  do  nob  know  under  what 
<’  police  bill  the  sanitary  business  of  Rothesay  is 
administered  (under  which  King  Bezonian  ?),  but, 

I whichever  it  may  be,  the  sanitary  condition  is 

II  very  bad.  That  mill-lake  of  itself  is  quite 
ti  enough  to  corrupt  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
• town.  The  water  may  be  pure  enough  as  it 
I leaves  the  reservoir  (although  we  question  that 
I very  much).  But  here,  at  the  very  outset,  it 
; receives  the  drainage  of  the  graveyard,  and  the 

sewerage  of  Barone-terrace.  It  cannot  be  so  very 
; pure,  therefore,  as  it  glides  beneath  the  under- 
) shot  wheels ; and  here,  again,  it  receives  the 
•i  artificial  sewage  of  the  manufactories.  A tan- 
1 woik  or  skinnery  comes  next  in  order,  and  this 
|i  institution  not  ouly  seems  to  hold  the  poor  mill- 
I lake  10  be  the  proper  receptacle  for  its  waste 

ii  animal  matter  and  superfluous  viscera},  but  also 
as  the  proper  duct  for  its  impure  hot  water  ! It 

I is  almost  incredible  to  relate,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
1 less  true,  that  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
['  adjacent  bouses  may  be  seen  at  every  stage 
; drawing  water  out  of  this  dirty  sewer  for 
: domestic  purposes.  We  do  not  say  that  they 
; really  drink  it  (for  Rothesay  is  now  plentifully 
ji  supplied  with  public  wells),  but  we  have  cer- 
, tainly  seen  them  washing  their  clothes  with  it! 

: So  open  sewers  seem  to  be  little  thought  of  in 
Rothesay. 

We  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fashionable 
i:  district  surrounding  the  shore;  but  even  at  the 
\-  equally  pleasant  and  naturally  far  more  salu- 
brious quarter  of  Barone-road  the  evil  is  quite 
I as  great.  _ Some  of  the  visitors  to  the  island  com- 
1 plained  bitterly  of  the  open  and  stagnant  sewer 
i we  have  mentioned,  which  drains  the  whole  of 
il  Barone-terrace.  It  lies,  we  may  say,  under  their 

I very  nostrils,  and  is  in  fact  not  more  than  four 
or  five  yards  at  its  commencement  from  the  bed- 
room  windows.  The  smell  proceeding  trom  it, 

, especially  during  hot  weather,  is  most  offensive; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  about  its 
dangerous  condition.  Strangers  who  come  to 
live  in  Rothsay,  and  invalids  who  come  in  quest 
of  pure  air,  immediately  discover  it,  and  point 

II  out  its  evil  influences;  and  it  has  actually  been 
the  means,  we  were  told,  of  depreciating  the 

I value  of  the  property.  The  proprietors  say,  of 
' course,  they  are  not  to  blame,  as  their  title  to 
I this  sewer  was  conveyed  to  them  in  their  feu 
i charter  and  disposition.  And  not  only  does  it 
destroy^  this  property  as  a place  of  residence, 

I but  on  its  way  to  the  mill-lake  it  spoils  one  of 
the  prettiest  walks  in  the  neighbourhood, — the 
I meadow  walk  to  the  cemetery,— so  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists  and  strangers.  Its  bad 
effects  are  not,  we  may  add,  at  all  hypothetical ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  several  cases  of  fever 
lust  year  on  this  very  spot,  one  or  two  of  which 
were  fatal. 

Now,  we  do  not  see  why  the  people  of  Rothesay 
should  submit  to  these  things  mnch  longer  ; and 
clearly  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority.  If  they  should  not  act,  there  is,  we 
suppose,  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff,  whom  failing, 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  And  let  ua  point  out 


that  we  do  not  speak  exclusively  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  Indeed,  Rothesay  is 
made  up  of  a variety  of  people ; and  Bute  is 
quite  overwhelmed  with  invalids.  It  is  painful, 
in  truth,  to  see  the  number  of  poor  invalids— 
dying  consumptives  and  asthmatic  valetudina- 
rians—going  about  in  all  directions.  This,  of 
course,  is  a thing  which  may  be  expected.  But 
there  seems  also  to  be  an  uncommonly  large 
native  increment  of  maimed  and  disabled  men 
and  women — here  wanting  an  arm,  there  a leg, 
obviously  the  produce  of  the  accidents  at  the 
cotton-mills.  A great  many  people  of  the  lower 
class  of  inhabitants  are  also,  as  wo  have  men- 
tioned, afflicted  with  sore  eyes.  We  beard,  too, 
something  of  scrofula  and  congenital  disease 
proceeding,  it  was  feared,  from  too  close  a con- 
sangninity  in  marriages. 

All  such  cases  imply  a depressed  circulation, 
and  demand  imperatively  pure  air.  Of  course, 
the  country  people,  properly  so  called,  as  far  as  we 
observed,  look  uncommonly  healthy,  the  farmers 
I and  ploughmen  especially ; but  the  country  air 
is  almost  quite  pure,  while  Rothesay  air  is,  as 
1 we  have  seen,  much  contaminated.  For  the  sake, 

I therefore,  of  the  town  itself,  and  of  the  hospitable 
I character  of  the  island,  but  especially  in  the 
I interests  of  the^invalids  and’young  children,  we 
write  these  things,  under  the  hope  that  some- 
thing will  bo  done,  and  that  speedily,  in  the 
shape  of  improvement  and  amelioration. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Telegraphic  Progres$. — A scheme  for  bringing 
the  Australian  colonies  into  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  mother  country  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  to  be  styled  The  British- 
Australian  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  and  is 
created  in  connexion  with  the  five  companies  by 
which  the  various  sections  that  will  constitute 
tbo  great  through  line  from  Eoglaud  to  the  East 
have  already  been  put  iu  active  progress.  The 
present  work  is  to  consist  of  a cable  of  563  miles 
from  Singapore  to  Batavia,  to  join  the  Dutch 
lines  which  run  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of, 
Java  ; whence  another  cable  of  1,163  miles  will 
be  laid  to  Port  Darwin,  in  Australia,  where  a 
land  lino  of  800  miles  will  connect  the  system 
with  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania. The  capital  is  to  be  660,0001.  The 
making  the  entire  lines  is  to  be  confided  to  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Com- 
pany, at  the  contract  price  of  634,0001.,  of  which 
120,0001.  are  to  be  in  paid-up  shares. 

VICTORIA. 

Melbourne. — The  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  the  first  to  move  in  the 
matter  of  erecting  a college  in  affiliation  with 
the  Melbourne  University.  Trinity  College  is  to 
be  the  name  of  the  new  institution — of  course 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  special 
training  and  instruction  to  Church  of  England 
students.  Jt  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
cost  between  7,0001.  and  8,0001.,  and  the  pro- 
jectors  have  held  a meeting,  Sir  William  Stawell 
in  the  chair,  for  organising  means  to  raise  the 
sum  required  to  complete  the  first  portion  of 
the  building.— about  3,0001.  The  college  is  not 
only  intended  for  theological  students,  but  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  lay  students  whose  parents 
do  not  reside  in  Melbourne. 

Cunsiderablo  success  has  attended  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  of  design.  The  benefits 
experienced  from  the  original  school  in  Mel- 
bourne will  ere  long  have  been  carried  into  all 
the  large  suburbs  around  it.  The  schools 
opened  at  Carlton,  Emerald-hill,  and  Brunswick 
each  report  a good  average  attendance.  The 
requisite  steps  have  been  taken  for  opening 
schools  at  Fitzroy,  Sandridge,  and  Richmond. 
The  Artisans’  School  of  Design  at  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  Lygon-street,  has  oommenced  a new 
quarter,  with  183  students.  The  classes  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  usual  staff  of 
honorary  teachers.  The  geometrical  class  was 
commenced  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  logamells, 
with  twenty-two  pupils.  The  schools  were 
visited  by  the  hon.  secretary  and  some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  newly-established  school  at 
Fifzroy.  It  was  also  visited  by  some  of  the 
leading  decorative  artists  of  Melbourne.  This 
school  is  now  a model  for  others  who  wish  to 
forward  technical  instruction. 

The  ceremony  of  solemnly  blessing  and 
opening  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Ignatius,  in  Church-street,  Richmond, 
took  place  on  Sunday,  13th  March  last.  The 
plana  were  presented  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  by 


the  sons  of  Mr.  Wardell,  two  old  pupils  in  the 
society’s  college  at  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Early  French,  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  built  of  bluestone, 
with  freestone  dressings.  The  arches  support- 
ing the  nave  are  of  freestone,  and  the  pillars  of 
bluestone.  The  floor  of  the  chfirch  is  to  be 
inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  present  altar, 
which  is  in  French  white,  inlaid  with  gold,  will 
be  only  temporary,  a more  splendid  one  having 
to  be  substituted  for  it  when  the  whole  of  the 
church  is  built.  When  completed,  the  building 
will  be  130  ft.  in  length,  but  the  portion  finished 
and  opened  will  accommodate  1,000  persons. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  the  motto  of  the 
Jesuits,  “ Adj  Majovem  Dei  Oloriam”  is  engraved 
in  freestone.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  com- 
plete the  nave  and  aisles  to  their  proper  length, 
and  to  add  a chancel,  choir,  lady  chapel, 
sacristies,  and  to  carry  up  the  tower  and  turret 
to  their  proper  height.  An  illustration  in  the 
spirited  Illustrated  Australia7i  News  gives  the 
church  as  it  will  appear  when  finished.  The  cost 
of  the  portion  just  finished  has  been  9,000Z.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church  the  presbytery  will 
be  erected,  in  which  will  reside  the  Jesuit  fathers 
connected  with  the  mission.  Mr.  Denny,  the 
architect,  of  Collins-street,  was  the  gentleman 
selected  to  carry  out  the  building. 

The  labonrers  who  struck  work  at  the  Alfred 
Graving  Dock,  Williamstown,  had  not  been 
able  to  arrange  the  difference  between  themselves 
and  Mr.  Irons,  the  contractor.  They  struck  for 
the  eight-hours  system,  which  they  saw  bad 
been  adopted  in  branches  of  the  pnblic  service, 
where  day  labourers  were  employed,  and  which 
was  to  be  adopted  under  the  contract  about  to 
be  commenced  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
fifty-six  miles  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 
They  would  not  agree  to  a corresponding  redac- 
tion in  wages  until  the  work  was  finished.  They 
had  come  to  words  with  the  Short  Hours  League, 
which  disapproved  uf  their  conduct.  The  case 
of  the  firemen  and  stokers  employed  at  the 
metropolitan  gasworks  has  recently  been  brought 
under  public  notice.  They  have  at  present  to 
work  twelve  hours  a day,  at  a very  laborious 
occupation.  The  eight-hours  system  is  gradu- 
ally extending ; the  masons,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, and  others  of  the  same  class  have  long 
enjoyed  it;  and  ordinary  labourers  and  persons 
engaged  in  indoor  trades  are  now  beginning  to 
assert  their  claim  to  a share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  system. 

In  Brunswick,  a mechanics’  institute  has  been 
erected  and  opened.  The  designs  and  plans  for 
the  building  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Beswick,  architects.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
2,0001.  At  present,  the  committees  have  been 
restricted  to  building  the  concert-hall,  which  ex- 
ternally does  not  present  a striking  appearance. 
The  hall  is  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  23  ft.  high,  with 
a capacious  platform,  a coved  ceiling  rising  from 
a moulded  cornice,  with  ornamental  sunlights, 
and  ventilation  obtained  by  Watson’s  cupola 
vents.  The  acoustic  qualities  are  said  to  be 
good.  Mr.  B.  Crooke  is  the  contractor,  and  this 
portion  has  cost  about  7001. 

Clunes. — Two  tenders  for  the  supply  of  pipes 
for  the  Clunes  Water  Commission  have  been  pro- 
visionally accepted, — viz.,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Walker  & Co.,  ironfounders,  of  Ballarat,  to 
supply  2,G72  tons  of  pipes  and  castings,  for 
27,4971.;  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  M'Ewan  & 
A.  Macfarlane,  to  supply  2,067  tons  of  pipes,  at 
21,108i.  There  is  a difference  in  the  size  of 
the  pipes,  and  the  commissioners  have  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  finally  acceptini'- 
which  of  the  two  tenders  they  please. 

BtVrejurra.— Christ  Church  is  an  edifice  about 
to  be  erected  in  Birregurra.  It  will  be  built  of 
bluestone,  iu  the  Decorated  style,  the  windows 
having  freestone  tracery  and  mullions.  The 
church  will  consist  of  a nave,  4-7  ft.  long  by 
24  fc.  broad.  The  ohancel  will  bo  16  fc.  square. 
The  tower  will  be  15  fc.  square,  and  the  height 
will  be  57  ft.  to  the  parapet.  The  size  of  the 
vestry  is  13  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Trevana  & Gubly,  of  Geelong, 
at  1,998Z.,  without  fittings.  Mr.  Terry,  of  Mel- 
bourne, is  the  architect. 

Victorian  Railways. — Tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  four  sections  of  the  North- 
eastern Railway  have  been  accepted,  at  the  rate 
of  5,3201.  per  mile.  As  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced almost  immediately,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  labour  far  in  excess  of  what  is  at 
present  available  in  the  colony,  and  should  Sir 
James  M'Cullooh  succeed  with  his  plan  of  making 
at  least  thirty  miles  of  railway  every  year,  this 
demand  will  be  pretty  fairly  maintuiied. 
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TASM.VXIA, 

Mona  Hall,  tbe  residence  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  , 
Kermode,  is  a mansion  illustrated  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Australian  News,  which 
states  that  it  lies  half  way  between  Hobatt  Town 
and  Launceston,  about  a mile  from  the  high  road. 
There  is  nothing  remarkably  picturesque  in  the 
site,  bat  the  house  itself  is  quite  like  an  English 
mansion  of  considerable  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural display,  with  porch  and  corridor,  turret, 
&o.  There  are  pleasant  gardens  and  green- 
houses full  of  fruit  and  flowers,  a goodly  number 
of  English  trees,  and  a clear  rapid  stream  run- 
ning across  the  lawn,  and  forming  beyond  it  a 
tolerably  large  pool,  edged  with  willows  of  great 
growth.  The  proprietor  is  a Manxman  by  birth, 
and,  it  is  said,  must  be  the  richest  Manxman, 
not  excepting  the  Goldie  family,  now  in  exist- 
ence. ilia  property  on  this  spot  is  about  50,000 
acres,  and  on  it  he  has  20,000  sheep. 


FREIBUfiG  MINSTER. 

The  minster  or  cathedral  at  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau  is  one  of  the  finest  (and  was,  until  the 
recent  completion  of  Ratisbon,  the  most  per- 
fect) cathedral  in  Germany.  Although  this 
church  is  of  various  dates  and  styles,  there  is  a 
general  harmony  about  the  whole  building,  and 
Its  outline  is  so  singularly  beautiful,  that  this 
variety  adds  to  its  interest,  without  causing  that 
want  of  unity  which  is  generally  so  noticeable 
in  buildings  erected  at  different  periods. 

Tbe  earliest  portions  of  the  existing  cathedral 
at  Freiburg  are  the  transepts  and  the  lower 
stories  of  the  towers,  which  rise  on  their  eastern 
sides  over  the  first  bay  of  each  choir  aisle. 
The  date  1152  is  given  to  this  part  of  the 
church,  the  style  of  which  is  late  and  rather 
rich  Romanesque.  Undoubtedly  the  whole  church 
was  once  of  the  same  style,  but  the  original 
nave  was  burnt  or  destroyed  in  1226,  and  was 
rebuilt  as  we  now  see  it  between  the  years  1230 


and  1272.  The  lower  portion  of  the  great 
western  tower  is  of  the  same  date.  The  upper 
portion,  or  lantern,  of  the  western  tower  (of 
which  we  give  an  illnstration)  is  a work  of  tbe 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; but  neither 
tbe  exact  date  nor  the  name  of  the  architect  of 
this  glorious  work  is  known.  The  npper 
stories  of  the  eastern  towers  and  the  spires  with 
which  they  are  crowned  are  probably  of  the 
same  date.  The  present  choir,  with  its  aisles 
and  beautiful  ring  of  chapels  surrounding  it,  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1471,  and  consecrated  in 
the  year  1513.  It  was  erected  from  tbe  designs 
of  Hans  Neisenberger,  of  Gratz.  The  open 
porches  at  the  ends  of  tbe  transepts  and  the 
internal  galleries  in  that  portion  of  the  church 
are  works  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  are  a strange  but  not  unpictu- 
resque  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  architec- 
ture. This  cathedral  has  escaped  the  fury  of 
wars  and  revolutions,  and  has  suffered  less  from 
raodernisatiun  than  perhaps  any  other  church  in 
Germany  ; and  thus  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
our  time  a perfect  and  most  beautiful  monument 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  exterior  of  this  cathedral  is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  for  richness  and  elegance.  It  pos- 
sesses what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
cathedral  in  Europe, — three  open-work  spires. 
The  western  one,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  is 
336  ft.  high  from  the  ground  ; the  others  are 
about  170  ft.  each]  so  that  when  viewed  at  a 
distance  they  appear  rather  to  form  appendages 
to  the  western  tower  than  separate  spires.  We 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  of  ail  “ open- 
work ” spires  in  existence  the  western  spire  of 
Freiburg  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful ; its  outline 
is  far  more  graceful  than  those  of  Strasbourg  or 
Vienna,  and  its  details  are  much  earlier  and 
purer  than  that  of  Chartres.  The  two  open- 
work spires  at  Bourgos  are  ruined  by  the 
"pepper-boxes”  which  crown  them.  The  spire 
at  Thaun  is  too  open,  that  at  Meresberg  too 
clumsy.  St.  Gertrude’s,  Louvain  j St.  Mary’s, 


Wiirzbarg  j St.  Mary’s,  Esslingen  j and  St. 
James’s,  Rothenburg,  are  nearly  ruined  by  tbe 
size  of  their  fluiala  and  crockets.  The  spire  at 
Maria  Zell  is  nearly  as  beautiful  in  outline,  but 
is  inferior  in  detail  to  that  of  Freiburg.  Another 
reason  why  the  spire  at  Freiburg  has  such  a 
much  more  satisfactory  appearance  than  any 
other  open-work  spire,  is  the  fact  that  the 
tracery  composing  the  Freiburg  spire  is  so  very 
thick  and  solid,  that,  when  seen  from  below,  no 
light  is  seen  through  the  spire,  and  all  the 
openings  tell  dark  instead  of  light,  which  gives 
great  richness  to  the  spire  without  producing  that 
weak  birdoage-like  appearance  which  is  so  fatal 
to  Strasbourg  and  Antwerp. 

The  flying  buttresses  supporting  the  clearstory 
walls  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiburg  are  very  flue 
examples  : it  is  singular  that  they  nearly  all 
differ  in  design.  We  will  hereafter  give  illuetra* 
tiona  of  two  of  them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apse  and  " chevet," 
also  demands  notice.  Each  face  of  tbe  apse 
embraces  two  chapels  instead  of  one;  and  tbe 
flying  buttresses  are  carried  up  in  pairs,  so  that 
two  support  each  angle  of  the  apse.  The 
arrangement  is  very  original  and  picturesque, 
and  overcomes  the  great  difficulty  of  tbe 
radiating  bays  of  the  aisles  which  generally 
cause  tbe  chapel  spaces  to  be  of  a greater  width 
than  is  either  necessary  for  convenience  or  pio- 
turesquenees. 

The  whole  obnrch  is  built  of  a most  beautiful 
red  stone,  which  has  assumed  a charming 
tint,  and  is  overgrown  with  rich  golden  lichen. 
The  roof  is  composed  of  glazed  purple  and  green 
tiles,  arranged  in  a lozenge  pattern. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any  description 
of  the  interior  of  this  beautiful  church,  as  the 
interior,  together  with  its  fine  old  altars, 
pictores,  and  stained,  glass,  is  described  in 
a previous  volume  of  tbe  Builder',  whioh  also 
contains  a view  of  one  of  tbe  beautiful  foun- 
tains, near  the  cathedral,  and  a few  observations 
npon  other  buildings  in  the  same  town. 
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THE  TQEORY  OF  “RESTORATION.” 

I SiE,— It  is,  perhaps,  rather  late  in  the  day  for 
5 the  disouBsion  of  this  subject,  seeing  that  a very 
; large  proportion  of  what  we  can  possibly  do  in  the 
. way  of  architectural  restoration,  within  the  boun- 
I dariea  of  this  country  at  least,  has  already  been 
! I accomplished.  This  section  of  architectural 
I practice  is  strictly  limited,  if  by  no  other 
I prior  consideration,  at  all  events  finally  by  the 
I number  of  old  buildings  existent  to  be  restored. 
A great  majority  of  our  principal  Mediccval 
I structares  have  been,  or  are  now  being,  passed 
iithrough  the  crucible,  and  the  army  of  restorers 
are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  deficiency  of 
limaterial  on  which  to  operate,  and  (like  the  ohil- 
I dren  of  Israel,  compelled  to  gather  stubble  in- 
I stead  of  straw),  have  shown  symptoms  of  turning 
I their  attention  to  the  structures  of  the  Eenais- 
i sanoe  period  (the  City  churches  of  Wen,  for  in- 
} stance),  which  some  years  since  it  would  have 
been  considered  evidence  of  infatuation  on  the 
■part  of  a Gothic  architect  to  regard  with  any  in- 
I tentions  ehort  of  utter  demolition.  Indeed,  it 
[ may  be  doubted  whether,  ooneidering  the  nature 
of  the  operations  sometimes  included  under  the 
I general  term  “restoration,”  the  restoring  of 
jolasaic  structures  may  not  be  compatible  with 
the  purest  Mediasval  enthusiasm,  and  be  looked 
• upon  as  anew  and  ingenious  method  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  The  possible 
|l)DeIaught  upon  the  City  churches  by  an  army  of 
|:3hamjerers,  darkly  hinted  at  not  long  since  at  a 
I neeting  of  the  luatitute,  is  at  least  an  alarming 
lorospect  for  the  admirers  of  Wrenj  and  it  is  to 
i )e  hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  each  onslaught, 
■he  attacking  party  will  remember  the  advice 
driven  to  Caleb  Balderatooe,  when  about  to  com* 
inenoe  his  destruction  of  the  best  crockery 
il.t  BaveDSwood:—“Lord.8ake,  try  your  band  on 
1 he  delf-ware  !”  And  the  Medimval  restoration, 
l o actively  carried  on  for  some  time  past,  has 
i»ertainly  bad  its  own  abuses  to  answer  for, 

I Vith  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Me- 
ihroval  period,  tbongh  far  removed  from  our 
i Tesent  life  and  thought,  had  in  it  really  much 
■ hat  was  of  value,  and  nob  to  be  forgotten, 

I here  natnrally  came  the  wish  to  render  safe  and 
I table  such  of  its  monuments  as  were  tottering, 
nd  to  restore  to  tbeic  original  aspect  such  as 
ad  been  disfigured.  There  was  a large  field 
pen  ; what  had  to  be  done  must  be  done  quicklv 


t---,  uuuo  muatueuooequicKiy  5 arcmteoture  have  probably  nevi 

nd  some  z9<.lou8  and  industrious  spirits,  who  homogeneous  and  complete  desiei 

. 'ent  into  the  mattor  hooff-.  e i c i i__.  •/.  ...  ° 


'ent  into  the  matter  heart  and  soul,  soon  found 
themselves  floated  thereby  into  reputation  and 
j rosperity  on  the  tide  which  they  hud  taken  at 
:ae  flood.  Restoration  was  speedily  established 
. i a good  speculation,  and,  like  moat  other 
j lings  whioh  had  proved  a success  to  individuals, 
X)n  became  a matter  of  fashion  with  amateurs, 
ud  of  business  with  architects.  How  much 

I lis  latter  has  been  the  case,  how  many  “jobs” 

I I the  way  of  restoration  have  been  invented 
I ad  carried  out  by  enterprising  architects,  has, 
irobably,  nob  been  suspected  by  the  amateur 
iiimmittees  who  have  been  the  willing  dupes  of 
I ell.feigned  enthusiasm.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
lowever,  the  “ reports  ” of  architects  wishing  to 
ostore  a church  have  sometimes  displayed  as 
r Qch  imaginative  faculty  as  would  set  up  moat 
nntempurary  poets.  One  such  document,  for 

I stance,  sent  to  the  writer  with  the  (futile) 
nject  of  coaxing  a subscription,  set  forth,  in 
i owing  langnage,  the  former  condition  of  the 
.iifiop,  comparing  it  to  “the  king’s  daughter, 
l-glorious  within,”  and  dwelling  upon  its 
I rmer  beauties  in  language  that  would  certainly 
ive  led  any  reader  to  suppose  that  a noble 
[ahedral,  slightly  dilapidated,  was  the  object  of 
ce  call  on  his  purse.  The  building  to  be 
iieraced  upon  was,  in  fact,  a small  village 
iinroh,  posaessiBg  nob  the  slightest  feature  of 
iterest  beyond  two  small  and  dilapidated  win- 
|_W8  of  late  fourteenth-century  date,  all  the  rest 
iug  of  the  most  debased  Gothic  period,  scarcely 
I miDg  within  the  range  of  “ Gothic”  at  all,  and 
1 fh  hardly  a atone  to  indicate  what  might  have 
I eu  on  the  site  formerly.  To  offer  to  “ rebuild  ” 
oh  an  edifice  would  have  been  reasonable 
liiough;  to  talk  of  restorinsr  it  was  an  absurd, 

1 it  by  no  means  uncommon,  misuse  of  language : 
It  moat  of  us  are  more  or  less  governed  by 
lords;  and  to  “restore”  was  the  order  of  the 
•y.  1 cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
' ifbre  carrying  the  restoration  movement  into 
: w fields,  it  might  be  as  well  to  consider  for  a 
)ment  what  the  object  of  restoration  is,  or 
?ht  to  be. 

There  are  several  possible  objects  in  such  a 
30.  Oue,  of  course,  is  to  make  a purse  for  the 
Jhibect;  a second  (which  is  like  unto  it),  is  to 


gain  credit  for  those  who  have  filled  the  purse, 
who  can  then  seo  it  stated,  on  a brass  plate,  how 
John  Smith  and  others  restored  this  church  in 

the  year , at  their  sole  expense,  and  “to the 

glory  of  God.”  A third  object  is,  to  render  safe 
and  more  permanent  an  old  building  which  is 
falling  bo  decay,  both  with  the  view  of  rendering 
ib  habitable  and  of  preserving  it  as  a monument 
of  interest ; and  a fourth  is,  to  render  it  exactly 
as  it  was,  or  as  it  may  be  guessed  tohave  been,  at 
some  particular  former  period.  These  two  latter 
motives  are  nob  onfrequently  combined  to  some 
extent,  in  an  illogical  and  inconsequential 
manner.  What  may  be  called  mere  " con* 
struotive  restoration,” — i.e.,  where  a building  is 
in  the  main  stable  and  in  good  preservation,  and 
only  partially  decayed  here  and  there, — is  a com* 
paratiyely  simple  matter.  The  manifest  course 
then  is  merely  to  reinstate,  or  (in  builder’s 
phrase)  “ make  good  ” the  parts  that  are  decayed, 
m their  original  form;  renew  a few  stones  here, 
a beam  there,  and  so  on,  only  to  the  extent 
demanded  to  insure  the  requisite  durability  ; the 
more  sparingly  the  better,  so  long  as  this  end  is 
attained.  Bub  it  seldom  happens  that  a building 
of  any  interest  is  fouud  in  this  comparatively 
welUpreserved  condition.  In  most  oases,  some 
portions  are  in  such  a condition  that  absolute 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  are  necessary,  or,  at 
least,  prudent;  and  here  the  duty  of  the 
restorer  becomes  much  more  oomplioated.  It  is 
necessary  in  such  a case  to  discriminate  dis- 
creetly between  the  demands  of  architecture  and 
those  of  archcBology.  Where,  as  in  rare  oases, 
these  coincide,  the  problem  is  again  a compara- 
tively simple  and  straightforward  one.  Were 
such  a work  to  be  undertaken,  for  instance,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon  on  ics  present 
site,  the  object  in  such  a case,  where  the  original 
building  is  a homogeneous  design,  complete  in 
itself,  and  of  whioh  we  are  in  possession  of  data  for 
nearly  every  detail,  would  plainly  be  to  recon- 
struct  the  building  after  the  design  of  and  in  the 
material  employed  by  the  original  designer.  Bab 
among  the  monumeata  of  the  only  ago  of  great 
architectural  invention  in  our  own  country,  it  is 
rare  to  find  a building  thus  complete  in  itself, 
or  with  the  original  design  left  intact.  Built 
in  an  age  whioh  was,  by  comparison,  scien- 
tifically, as  well  as  intellectually,  barbarous, 
some  of  the  best  structures  of  ancient  English 
architecture  have  probably  never  existed 


at  all ; very 

few  have  been  lefD  so,  or  with  sufficient  data  to 
show  us  what  the  origioal  design  may  have 
been.  In  some  oases,  from  lack  of  funds,  and 
from  the  time  occupied  in  building,  in  wbat  we 
may  term  the  “ pre-contract  period,”  only  a 
portion  of  the  projected  edifice  has  been  planned 
and  erected,  the  remainder  being  left  to  be 
added  at  a future  period,  before  the  arrival  of’ 
whioh  the  style  in  practice  had  materially 
altered.  In  other  and  more  numerous  oases 
failure  of  the  foundations,  bad  masonry,  or  other 
sources  of  decay,  have  necessitated  the  re- 
building of  parts  of  what  may  have  been  once  a 
homogeneous  design ; and,  as  we  all  know,  such 
rebnildings  have  almost  always  been  carried  out 
in  the  style  or  manner  in  vogue  at  the  period  of 
their  re-erection,  with  careless  and  almost  defiant 
neglect  of  anything  like  harmony  of  design  with 
the  portions  left  standing.  This  system  has 
deprived  our  national  architectural  monuments 
of  some  degree  of  artistic  beauty  and  complete* 
ness,  compensating,  however  (in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  us,  more  than  compensating),  for 
this  defect  by  a consequent  increase  of 
historical  and  associated  interest,  not  to 
say  even  of  picturesque  effect.  Now,  how  should 
an  arohiteot  treat  such  a building  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  through  dilapidation  and 
weather  wear,  to  restore  portioua  of  it  ? When 
the  repair  is  only  such  as  to  effect  isolated  de- 
tails of  the  building  (traoery  of  windows,  &o.) 
such  details  must,  of  course,  be  restored  in  the 
style  harmonising  with  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  they  belong,  or  with  which  they 
are  most  closely  counected ; and  it  may  be  quite 
legitimate  in  such  a case  to  place  new  tracery  in 
the  thirteenth-century  style  in  one  portion  of  a 
building  and  tracery  of  the  fifceanth-oentury 
style  in  another  portion.  But  in  a case  where, 
for  instance,  there  is  a transept  of  a different 
date  and  style  from  the  rest  of  the  church, 
whioh  it  becomes  necessary  entirely  to  rebuild 
how  should  it  bo  treated  ? Surely  it  is  the 
modern  architect’s  duty  in  such  acase  to  rebuild 
the  transept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  bulk  of  the  building.  This 
applies  equally  in  cases  where  the  portion  to  be 
rebuilt  has  been  older,  or  where  it  has  been  later 


than  the  rest.  For  consider  a moment  bow  this 
discrepancy  of  style  in  the  same  building  has 
really  arisen.*  Suppose  a church  of  thirt^nth* 
century  date  with  a Norman  transept;  why  has 
that  transept  been  left  by  the  thirteenth-oentury 
architect  who  rebuilt  the  rest?  Almost,  cer- 
tainly, from  mere  motives  of  economy ; it  has 
probably  been  the  portion  of  the  old  building  in 
better  preservation  than  the  rest  whioh  has  been 
palled  down ; just,  as  at  present,  a man  who  is 
building  a house  on  an  old  site  frequently  leaves 
a part  of  the  old  house  to  be  worked  into  the 
new,  not  because  he  thinks  it  will  look  better  so, 
but  because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild  what  is  still  solid  and  durable.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  very  little  evidence 
that  the  feeling  and  the  science  whioh  we  call 
“ archaeological  ” existed  at  all  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ; there  was  too  little  knowledge  of  history, 
and  the  every-day  needs  of  the  rough  and  tur- 
bulent life  of  those  times  pressed  too  closely  on 
men  to  allow  of  much  opportunity  or  tempta- 
tion to  antiquarian  study.  Then  (to  return  to 
onr  imaginary  restoration),  suppose  our  tran- 
sept to  be  rebuilt  has  been  a piece  of  fifteenth- 
century  work  added  to  the  rest,  is  the  archi- 
tect who  has  to  rebuild  it  to  affect  also  to  be 
a fifteenth-oentury  mau  P Was  it  not,  in  fact,  a 
certain  want  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
late  architect,  who  had  to  complete  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  to  make  a piece  of  patchwork 
of  it  in  order  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of  detail, 
instead  of  carrying  out  the  design  as  its  original 
architect  or  architects  would  have  carried  ifc 
out?  And  why  is  the  modern  arohiteot  to  imi- 
tate him  in  this  ? The  plea  put  forward  for 
such  a proceeding  always  is  that  of  aroha3olo- 
gioal  interest — of  preserving  the  traditions  of 
the  building,  &o.  This  is  a manifest  fallacy  : 
yon  cannot  preserve  the  arohseologioal  interest. 
Ones  take  away  the  actual  building,  the  actual 
stones  whioh  the  fifteenth-century  workman 
passed  under  his  chisel,  and  the  real  arohmolo- 
gical  interest  is  gone  forever;  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly revivify  it  by  a modern  copy.  Bub  the 
architectural  beauty  of  a design  is  indestructible  j 
you  may  build  the  same  design  twenty  times, 
and  if  ib  bo  a really  fine  architectural  conception 
to  begin  with,  ib  will  be  equally  fine  on  the 
twentieth  repetition ; whereas  to  reproduce  the 
architectural  discrepancies  arising  from  admix- 
ture of  various  dates  of  architecture  is  simply  be 
perpetuate  an  architectural  defect,  while  with- 
drawiog  from  it  the  only  element  of  interest* 
that  of  historical  truth,  which  could  atone  for 
the  discrepancy. 

In  illustration  of  this  point  may  be  ad- 
duced two  instances  (among  many),  in  two  of 
the  largest  parish  churches  in  England,  where 
this  method  of  treatment  has  resulted  in 
architectural  defect  of  a serious  natnre.  The- 
splendid  church  at  Nantwioh,  in  Cheshire,  the 
nave  of  which  is  of  early  thirteenth-oentury 
date,  had  originally  a very  low  clearstory  (if 
any),  and  a high-pitched  roof  over  the  nave; 
but  at  a very  late  date  the  clearstory  walls  were 
raised  to  carry  a low-pitch  roof,  and  pieroed 
with  singularly  ugly  windows,  with  a flab  three. 
centred  arch.  When-  the  church  was  restored, 
a good  many  years  ago,  the  clearstory  walls- 
were,  ib  must  be  supposed,  very  dilapidated  (E 
never  saw  the  ohnreh  previously  to  restoration), 
and  they  were,  if  not  rebuilt,  entirely  refaced 
at  considerable  expense,  and  a new  coof  of 
corresponding  “date”  placed  over;  and  thus, 
with  the  best  possible  excuse  for  getting  rid 
of  it,  the  only  blob  on  this  beautiful  church 
has  been  deliberately  perpetuated,  and  the 
chance  lost  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  com- 
pleteneaa  and  unity  of  design  ; for  the  ohanoeJ, 
though  of  later  date  than  the  nave,  is  only  so 
much  so  as  to  give  that  greater  degree  of  rich- 
ness of  style  whioh  is  quite  fitting  in  such  a 
position.  Recently  the  reverse  mistake  has  been 
made  in  restoring  the  large  Chnroh  of  St.  James, 
Bury  St.  Edmuud’s,  a building  of  a late  date, 
and  mostly  bad  in  detail ; but  the  nave  arcade 
of  which  is  striking,  from  its  length  and  lofty 
proportions.  Over  this  has  been  placed  a high- 
pitched  hammer-beam  roof,  looking  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  the  lines  of  which  are  absurdly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  four-centered  west  window 
below.  The  same  view  of  the  subject,  which 
would  condemn  such  restorations  as  these,  is 
also  the  condemnation  of  the  numeroas  instances 
in  whioh  restorations  are  made  of  some  eccen- 
tric or  unusual  feature  of  a building,  which 
sometimes  is  nob  even  visible  at  the  period  of  the 
restoration,  but  whioh  ib  is  supposed  must  or 


I Our  correspondent  is  speaking  only  for  himself.— Ed. 
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might  hare  existed  from  certain,  or  (at  times) 
very  uncertain  indications.  Such  accidents 
and  exoresoences,  when  they  are  the  genuine 
whim  of  some  ancient  builder,  are  highly  inte- 
resting, and  often  instruotiTe  j but  when  copied 
in  cold  blood  by  the  modern  restorer,  lose  all 
their  value  in  this  way,  and  are  mere  imperti- 
nences. It  has  been  absurdly  thought,  especially 
by  Mediaeval  amateurs,  that  part  of  the  archi- 
teotoral  effect  of  a cathedral  is  derived  from  the 
variety  of  styles  and  dates  in  different  portions 
of  the  Btruotare.  A perfect  architectural 
design  must,  above  all  things,  exhibit  unity  of 
motive  and  style;  and  the  men  who  designed 
our  cathedrals  would  always  have  built  them  so, 
could  they  have  always  had  the  opportunity. 
They  were  forced  by  ciroamstances  to  leave  them 
to  be  built  piecemeal ; and  though  this,  I admit, 
confers  additional  historical  interest  on  our 
cathedrals  and  large  churches,  architecturally 
they  are  fine  in  spite  of,  and  not  beeause  of,  this 
characteristic.  In  short,  the  true  principle  of 
restoration,  I would  contend,  is  to  preserve  the 
old  building  as  you  find  it,  by  jndioious  repair 
and  patching,  as  long  as  possible.  Nothing  can 
fully  atone  for  the  combined  architectural  aud 
historical  interest  attached  to  a building  that  has 
fitood  for  centuries ; but  if  it  once  becomes  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  bodily  any  large  portion  of  the 
structure,  then  throw  overboard  antiquarian 


creases  in  strength  as  the  square  of  its  depth,  it 
will  be  found  that  doubling  the  depth  of  any 
beam  must  quadruple  its  strength;  but  to 
double  its  breadth  only  doubles  its  strength ; 
then,  not  considering  lateral  action,  any  beam 
may  be  made  twice  as  strong  by  doubling  its 
depth  and  taking  half  its  width  away  adinfiniturn. 
This  will  not  do  practically,  but  as  the  proportion 
of  the  breadth  to  the  depth  is  in  a measure 
dependent  on  circumstances,  no  exact  rule  is  in- 
variably given,  and  in  cast-iron  girders  the  areas 
of  the  flanges  may  alone  be  given.  If  a girder 
should  break,  the  lower  part  will  be  torn  asunder, 
and  the  upper  part  will  assist  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  lower  in  proportion  to  its  capability  to 
resist  compression.  In  oast  iron  this  is  said  to 
be  about  six  times  as  great  as  its  power  to  resist 
tension  ; therefore  it  appears  advisable  to  have 
in  the  lower  part  six  times  the  metal  there  is  in 
the  upper ; this  would,  at  first  sight,  suggest  a 
section  to  be,  say,  7 in.  deep  and  1 io.  wide  at  top, 
and  6 in.  wide  at  bottom,  being  in  form  like  a 
perpendicular  section,  through  the  imaginary 
apex  of  a truncated  pyramid,  but  here  we  should 
have  a great  quantity  of  metal  in  the  centre 
doing  little  or  no  service.  It  will  be  economy  to 
remove  it,  and  to  have  the  usual  form  of  top  and 
bottom  flanges, — the  bottom  being  six  times  the 
area  of  the  top;  but  then,  this  is  to  carry  a load 
on  the  top,  but  when  it  becomes  desirable  to 


considerations,  give  us  no  sham  arohmology  to  place  the  load  on  the  bottom  flange,  th^  that 
annoy  us  and  puzzle  posterity  to  no  purpose ; flange  would  be  liable  to  be  broken  off  _ side- 
but  let  architectural  considerations  have  full  | ways  from  the  web 
sway,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  render  the 
building  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  must  have 
been  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  its  original  designer ; 
regard  the  necessity  for  restoration  as  an  oppor- 
tunity providentially  afforded  for  that  purpose. 

A Looker  On. 


IRON  GIRDERS. 

" L.  S.”  inquires  “ what  grounds  there  are  for 
making  the  proportion  of  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  of  cast-iron  girders  different  when  the 
weight  is  on  the  top  or  bottom  flange.” 

In  replying  to  this,  a glance  at  the  general 
principles  upon  which  cast-iron  girders  are  made 
may  perhaps  be  admissible. 

Beams  or  girders  of  any  kind  are  acted  on  by 
weights  placed  on  them  at  stated  places,  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distances  of  such 
places  to  the  snpports : thus  taking  a length  of 
6 ft.  and  another  of  12  ft.  from  one  common 
support  to  one  girder,  it  will  (supposing  it  to  be 
eqnaily  strong  throughout  its  length)  support 
more  on  that  place  the  position  of  which  will, 
when  squared,  be  less  than  the  square  of  the 
other  place  having  its  distance  from  the  nearest 
place  of  support  greater.  As,  for  instance,  the 
one  being  6 ft.,  which,  when  squared,  is  36,  and 
the  other  12  ft.,  which,  squared,  gives  144,  and 
144  being  four  times  36,  then,  as  these  are  to  be 
taken  inversely,  the  place  that  gives  36  will  bear 
four  times  the  weight  that  the  place  squaring 
144  will  do. 

Now,  commencing  with  the  unit  one,  and 
taking  a piece  of  iron,  which  shall  be  2 ft.  long 
between  its  supports,  and  1 in.  square,  and 
aay  that  will  sustain  at  1 ft.  from  its  snpports 
fonr  tons  (breaking  weight)  ; then  the  square  of 
one  is  one.  Then,  suppose  we  want  to  support 
the  same  weight,  at  say  10  ft.  from  the  supports, 
then  the  square  of  10  = 100,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  square  of  ono  is  one  ; therefore,  on  the 
inverse  principle,  our  1-in.  square  iron  will  be 
the  necessary  strength.  Now,  it  also 
happens  that  the  strength  of  beams  increases  as 
the  square  of  their  depths;  and  so,  if  we  make 
the  depth  of  our  beam  so  that  it  shall  square 
100  times  its  present  square,  wo  shall,  so 
far  as  strength  is  concerned,  have  effected  our 
object,  making  in  this  the  1 in.  deep,  the  unit ; 
then  the  1®  = 1,  as  before,  and  10’  = 100  = 100 
X 1,  which  gives  us  our  original  strength,  theo- 
retically, but  not  necessarily  practically ; for  it 
would  require  some  means  to  give  it  lateral  stiff- 
ness: this  must  be  done  by  reducing  the  depth 
and  increasing  the  breadth,  so  as  to  retain  the 
same  strength.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  two 
separate  beams  of  the  same  dimensions  be  placed 
side  by  aide,  they  will  bear  twice  the  weight  that 
one  will ; and,  therefore,  one  beam  equal  in  size 
to  the  two  will  bear  the  same  weight,  provided 
there  be  not  a faulty  place  in  such  beam, 
which,  were  it  to  occur  in  one  of  the  two 
smaller  ones,  could  not  reduce  more  than  hall 
the  strength  of  the  two  taken  together ; and  con- 
sequently a beam  will  increase  in  strength  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth.  Now,  as  a beam  in- 


pressure in  that  way  greater  than  the  strength 
of  the  girder ; and  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  this  flange  will  be  acted  on  only  in  places, 
and  in  these  with  a corresponding  increase  of 
weight,  we  shall  at  once  see  that,  to  prevent  por- 
tions of  the  bottom  flange  from  being  broken 
out  at  those  plaoes,  an  increase  in  depth  or 
thickness  of  the  bottom  flange  must  be  neces- 
sary ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  counteracting  influence  of  the 
two  flanges  would  remain  undisturbed  by  the 


applicants,  the  committee  are  moat  anxious  to  hold  an 

election  during  the  present  year ; but  not  only  will  this  be 
impossible,  unless  increased  fuods  be  foithcoming,  bat 
the  good  now  being  done  must  be  lessened  if  the  pubiie;do 

not  speedily  aid  the  undertaking.  ~ ^ .• 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  evil  elJects  ot  in- 
discriminate  almsgiving,  aud  of  the  necessity  of  organising 
charitable  relief.  Probably  much  good  may  be  hoped 
from  any  such  well-directed  efforts,  but  may  Isuggest  that 
any  institution  of  which  the  special  aim  is  to  dimimsh  the 
amount  of  pauperism  in  any  particular  class  is  especially 
deserving  of  public  support?  Such  has  for  many  years 
been  the  object  of  tbe  association  in  qneation,  and  many  a 
blind  person  has  been  rescued,  aud  others  saved,  from  a 
course  of  street  begging,  or  from  entering  a workhouse,  as 
shown  by  tbe  following  instances  A yonng  man,  having 
been  educated  in  two  blind  schools,  was  obliged,  lor  want 
of  work,  to  beg  through  the  country  with  his  wife,  also 
blind,  and  three  children.  He  now  works  regularlv,  and 
receives  from  the  association  a considerab.e  amount 
weekly,  earned  br  his  own  industry.  Another,  who  had 
been  long  an  inmate  of  a workhouse,  is  now  moat  usefully 
employed.  A third,  totally  deaf  and  blind,  who  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  two  sisters  who  lived  by  fheit 
needle,  has  been  taught  brushmaking,  and  now  regularly 
earns  ISs.  per  week.  Similar  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied ; but  on  this  besd  I will  only  add  that,  whenever  it 
18  possible,  this  association  acts  upon  the  principle  of  pre- 
vention being  better  than  cure,  and  is  especially  glad  to 
save  a blind  roan  or  woman,  either  from  eutenng  a work- 
house  or  from  a life  of  vagrancy.  -a  V .V  • 

The  committee  moat  earnestly  appeal  for  aid,  botu  m 
order  that  they  may  be  spared  the  painful  alteruatlve  ol 
reducing  their  expenditure,  and  also  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  elect  some  from  among  the  numerous  applicants 
now  waiting  either  for  employment  or  instruction  in 
trades.  The  committee  trust  that  such  an  appeal  wiU  not 
be  in  vain,  but  thst  the  public  willUrgely  aid  them  in  theic 
endeavours  to  diminish  the  numbers  ot  blind  beggnrs  by 
putting  within  reach  of  the  blind  the  means  of  earning 
their  own  living.  , „ j v.. 

Regular  custom  for  the  brushes,  baskets,  ,fco.,  made  by 
the  blind  workpeople  is  of  essential  service.  1 he  goods 
are  for  sale  at  21u.  Oxford-street,  W.,  and  127,  Buston- 
road,  N'.W.  Subscriptions  and  donations  are  also  at 
present  urgently  needed,  and  will  be  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer,  H.  Sykes  Thornton,  esq.,  at  2 , 
Birchin-lane,  E.C.  -,  by  the  Kev.  C.  J.  V.  Eyre,  2ii,  Upper 
Wimpole-street,  W.;  and  by  the  lady  president,  Miss 
Gilbert,  210.  Oxford-street,  W.  Permit  me  now  to  express 
mv  earnest  hope  that  the  publicwill  generously  strengthen 
my  hands,  and  those  of  the  committee,  and  will  thus 
enable  ua  to  extend,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  reduce, 
our  operations.  The  good  effected  by  enabling  the  blind 
to  help  themselves  is  a great  public  benefit,  while  it  is  also 
au  inestimable  blessing  to  the  3uff>?rcr3  themselves. 

Elizabeth  Gilbbbt. 


..eight  being  on  the  lower  instead  of  the  npper 
flange,  provided  that  that  lower  flange  remained  ALLEGED  CONTRACT  AND  FALL  OF 

nninjared  by  the  weight ; and  if  this  be  so,  then  I ^ BUILDING. 

it_ia  probable  ‘he  diffojeooe.  m proportion 


of  the  flanges  under  the  differing  conditions  of 
the  weight  being  on  the  upper  or  lower  flange 
is  a qneetion  deserving  of  actual  trial  and  expe- 
riment, to  enable  us  to  know  what  weight  would 
really  break  a piece  out  of  a bottom  flange  of  say 
2 in.  in  thickness ; it  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  lower  flange,  when  carrying  the  weight, 
should  first  be  made  to  sustain  its  weight,  and 
the  upper  one  made  to  correspond  to  the  usual 
proportion,  which  would  appear  in  that  case  to 
necessitate  a larger  area  of  seotion.  But  in  using 
any  formula  we  should  remember  that  the  va- 
rieties of  iron  are  widely  different  in  their  pro- 
perties. Heney  Ambrose. 


judge,  the  c.srof  Dowdswell  r.'  Fisber  his  been  tned. 
Tbis  was  an  action  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a building  whmh  delendant  (« 
alleged)  had  contracted  to  build  for  plainliff,  Plaintiff 
said*  that  defendant  was  engaged  to  build  the  place  for 
him.  whereas  he  only  sent  two  men  to  assist,  and  did  nos 
eo  near  the  place  himself.  He  was  to  go  to  a certain 
party  for  what  timber  he  required  by  plaintiff’s  order.  ioM 
arches  had  to  be  turned  and  centres  fixed  in  them,  but  only 

one  centre  was  put  in,  and  consequently  three  pf  the  arches 
gave  way,  aspUintiff alleged,  through  properskilln^  being 
used  in  turning  the  arches  and  fixing  the  centres.  He  csti- 
mated  the  lots  at  30L  or  4iOL— Defendant  said  that  he  was 
not  engaged  at  all  by  the  plainliff,  who,  however,  called 
upon  him  in  1867,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  do  the  work, 
and  upon  his  replying  that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  to  it, 
he  (plaintiff)  asked  Fisher  if  he  would  supply  him  wuh 
. 'y  17 : TT_ : J ha  unti  Kent  him  one.  ne 


a bricklayer.  He  said  he  would,  and  sent  hii 
also  sent  him  a second.  Plaintiff  never  told  ^him 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


giB  —Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  influential 
journal,  in  order  to  plead  with  the  public  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  a cla-s  of  whom  it  may  be  most  truly  said,  that  they 
need  the  help  of  a friendly  hand  to  enable  them  to  rise  out 
of  their  present  deplorable  condition.  Deplorable  indeed, 
sightless,  and  poor,  they  for  the  most  part  spend  their 
lives  either  in  street-begginB  or  in  the  workhouse;  and 
this  be  it  remembered,  not  voluntarily,  but  because  no 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  doing  otherwise. 

Speakiog  from  experience,  I can  say  with  confidence, 
that  the  blind  will  most  joyfully  grasp  a helping  hand,  if 
held  ont  to  them,  since  their  earnest  desire  is  to  bo  rescued 
from  the  state  which  I have  described.  My  experience  is 
derived  from  many  years’  acquaintance  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  210, 
Oiford-street,  W.,  and  127,  Euston-road,  N,W,,  the 
objects  of  which,  to  quote  from  the  printed  rules,  are— 

“ To  afford  employment  to  those  blind  persona  who,  for 
want  of  work,  have  been  compelled  to  solicit  alms,  or  who 
may  be  likely  to  be  tempted  to  do  so;  to  cause  those  un- 
acquainted  with  a trade  to  be  instmeted  in  some  industrial 
art  and  to  introduce  trades  hitherto  unpractised  by  the 
blind  Also  to  support  a circulating  librar;',  consisting  of 
books  in  various  syatemsof  relief  print,  which  shall  be  free 
to  the  blind  poor ; to  collect  aud  disseminate  information 
relative  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religions  con- 
dition of  the  blind  ; and  to  promote  among  individuals  and 
institutions  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  a friendly  interchange  of  information,  calculated  to 
advance  the  common  cause. 

The  committee  at  whose  request  I venture,  sir,  to 
trouble  you  with  this  letter,  have  carried  out  these  objects 
as  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  permit  ; 110 
blind  men  and  women  are  at  present  regularly  employed ; 
others  have  work  occasionally.  Cla-ses  for  instruction  in 
tangible  reading  are  held  in  different  districts  in  London, 
at  which  the  teacher,  a sighted  person,  also  reads  aloud, 
These  classes  are  attenced  by  many  persons.  Some, 
again,  are  engaged  in  selling  goods  as  agents  for  the 
Association  in  ques'ion,  sod  others,  who  are  unable  to 
work,  receive  pensions ; in  all  176  blind  persons  are  bene- 
fited by  this  society. 

During  the  year  1869,  the  Association  paid  about 
in  wages  and  pensions  to  the  blind,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Ibis  sum  consisted  of  wages  for  work 
done  by  sightless  persona.  As  there  are  more  than  250 


go  to  Birch’s  for  timber.  Nothing  bad  been  said  to  him 
about  it  till  the  centres  were  made.  It  was  the  custom  to 


have  a centre  for  each  arch,  for  without  them  they  would 
not  be  sale.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  joiners  to  fix  them  m. 
He  had  never  se.-n  a bricklayer  fixing 
lifle  buildings  they  might  do  so.  , 

the  joiner  was  responsible  and  not  the  builder.— itnewes 
were  called  on  both  sides,  and,  after  a patient  investiga- 
tion, the  judge  decided  in  favour  of  the  deteudant. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  PATENT. 

NEWTON  V.  HALBARD. 

This  was  a patent  case,  tried  at  tlie  Manchester 
Summer  Assizes.  The  plaintiff,  John  Newton, 
civil  engineer,  Manchester,  charged  the  de- 
fendant,  Philip  F.  Halbard,  Bnrton-oo-Trent, 
with  an  infringement  of  letters  patent  which  he 
bad  taken  ont  for  an  improved  gully  or  street 
stench-trap  for  sewers  and  drains.  The  infringe- 
ment complained  of  was  “ making,  Belling,  and 
using  traps  similar  to  those  of  tbe  plaintiff.  The 
defendant  denied  the  infringement,  and  alle^d 
that  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  plaintiffs 
patent.  . 

Mr.  Manisty,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  Aston  were  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Holker,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  for  the  defendant. 

Evidence  having  been  taken  on  both  sidM, 
the  jodge  said  there  were  two  questions  for  the 
jury  to  consider,  first,  whether  the  invention 
was  new;  and  second,  whether  the  defondanD 
had  infringed  it.  They  had  to  consider  whether 
the  invention  was  new  in  its  structure  or  m the 
arrangement  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  become  more 
beneficial  to  the  public  than  any  other  that  was 
known  before.  If  it  was  new  m that  sense, 
then  it  was  a proper  subject  for  a patent,  and  il 
they  were  satisfied  of  that,  then  they  would  hnd 
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I for  the  plaintiff  on  that  iaaue.  If  it  was  not 
I new  in  that  sense,  there  was  an  end  of  the  case. 

If  it  was,  the  jury  would  then  compare  Mr. 
j Newton’s  stench-trap  with  Mr.  Halbard’s,  and 
j say  whether  the  two  were  alike  or  different  in 
I oonstrnotion  and  plan. 

The  jory  gare  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on 
( both  issues,  stating  that  they  were  agreed  that 
I the  principles  of  Mr.  Newton’s  plan  were  such 
^ as  to  make  it  a new  invention,  and  advantageous 
: to  the  public;  and  that  Mr.  Halbard's  was 
I inferior,  but  differed  so  little  in  its  mechanical 
i:  arrangement  as  to  make  it  an  infringement  of 
\ Mr.  Newton’s  patent. 


; FALL  OF  A COENICE  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

I.  Mr.  Christie  writes  to  question  the  oorrect- 
I ness  of  an  account  in  the  BuUder  of  the  23rd  ult. 
l of  an  accident  which  occurred  at  a new  block  of 
1 buildings  in  course  of  erection  in  Gallowgate. 
He  says : — 

“ It  is  not  true  fbat  the  ‘ foreman  receives  hie  instractions 

t from  the  printer  and  stationer  for  whom  the  budding  is 
I being  erected.’  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  experienced 
Iiclertt  ol  works  employed  on  the  building,  appointed  by,  and 
iidirectly  responsible  to  the  architect  who  prepared  the 

Iiplsns.  Whether  proper  instructions  were  given  him,  and, 
Ilf  proper,  whether  they  were  carried  out,  is  another 
'matter;  but  the  ‘ printer  and  atati-mer’  referred  to  took 
I no  supervision  of  the  building  (if  by  any  perversion  of 
^tlwgoage  It  can  be  so  called),  other  than  supplying  the 
I requiaiie  funds  to  carry  it  on." 


The  foundation,  it  is  said,  was  at  least  as  old  „ 
1360,  and  upon  this  fouudation  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  and  a lofty  spire  had  been  built  in 
the  year  1746. 

A new  tower  was  subsequently  erected,  and 
furnished  with  the  present  peal  of  twelve  bells 
in  the  key  of  0,  the  weight  of  the  tenor  being 
41  cwt.  These  bells  were  cast  in  1813,  by 
William  Dobson,  of  Downbam,  Norfolk,  and 
severally  inscribed  as  follows  : — 


STATE  AKCHITECTS. 

I Sir, — The  rasnlt  of  recent  deplorable  acts  as 
j to  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
i this,  that  instead  of  an  arohiteot  being  appointed 
I'to  carry  out  the  proposed  alterations  and  addi- 
jitions  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  engineer 
has  been  culled  in,  and  the  late  architect's  de- 
|.jign8  and  drawings  are  availed  of.  It  is  not  my 
[purpose  to  pass  cenenreor  comment  on  any  mili- 
I .ary  man  or  engineer,  but  it  is  distressing  that 
I Q a country  like  England  yon  have  no  established 
liState  architect  attaobed  to  the  Crown,  as  was 
jibrmerly  the  case  as  regards  Sir  C.  Wren,  Inigo 
(Tones,  Vanbrugh,  Ac.,  although  you  have  distin- 
(.juiabed  men  attached  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
(ttow  different  is  this  from  France,  the  German 
i states,  and  elsewhere.  We  are  living,  it  is  true,  in 
la  more  enlightened  age  than  fifty  years  past,  and 
I /he  study  of  the  fine  arts  is  better  cultivated  than 
l.thas  been  for  the  last  century,  and  the  step 
'low  taken  by  the  Royal  Academy  is  a step  in 
/he  right  direction,  yvhereas  architecture  as  an 
I irt  has  been  so  much  neglected. 

1 The  laudable  and  affectionate  undertaking 
ff  her  Majesty  in  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at 
j?rogmore,  convinces  me  at  once  that  had  we  a 
1 5alace  worthy  of  its  name,  neither  her  Majesty  nor 
[ lis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be 
’vauting  iu  good  taste  to  patronise  every  branch 
|i)f  art;  bub  so  long  as  the  parsimonious  feeling 
hiists  of  dispensing  with  what  is  just  and  right, 
vnd.  the  place  of  an  architect  is  supplied  by  a 
military  engineer  or  clerk  of  the  works,  so  long 
vill  there  not  be  any  proper  encouragement 
j’iventoarb.  An  Old  Sudscriree. 


1.  [This  bell  had  no  inacription.] 

3.  Givb  no  offbnce  to  thb  Chubcii. 

3.  Mr  70ICB  I'LL  BilSB  THB  LoRD  TO  rHilSB. 

4.  W.  Dobson,  Fecit,  DowflnAM,  Norfolk,  1813. 

6.  Cast  bt  W.  Dobson,  of  Downhaii,  Nobfolk,  A.D. 

1813, 

6.  OCB  VOICES  shall  with  jot  bbsound. 

7.  Peo.spebitt  to  this  Town.  W.  Dobson.  Fbcit. 

1813. 

8.  Mr  SONQ  SH.ALL  ALWAT8  BB  OF  THB  LOVING  KIND- 

NESS OF  TUB  Lord. 

9.  I WILL  GIVE  THANKS  UNTO  THB  LoRD. 

10.  BlBSSBD  is  UB  THAT  TEilPEEBTH  UBECT  WITH 

JOSTicB.  Saml.  Stanifoed,  Esq.,  Matob. 
Thos.  Uindb  and  Thos.  Cass,  Bailiffs. 

11.  Geobob  Nblso.n  and  John  Cartbb,  Cuurch- 

WABDBNS;  JoHN  SwAINSON  AND  ChaS.  ClEJIBNTS, 
June.,  bidbsuen  ; Antuont  Black  and  John 
Aldebskt,  Oteksbbrs. 

12.  May  all  that  go  to  thb  silent  Tomb, 

Bb  crown'd  with  Gloet  in  thb  World  to 
comb. 

The  new  bells  were  opened  by  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  societies  of 
change-nngera,  with  a fine  “touch”  of  3,000 
grandsire  cinques,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814. 

Thomas  Walesby. 


' THE  BELLS  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  NICHOLAS,  LIVERPOOL. 

I AM  glad  to  find  that  “An  Arohiteot,”  whose 
sommunication  on  “ Bella  at  Liverpool”  ap- 
Meared  iu  the  Builder  recently,  takes  a lively  iu- 
I erest  in  the  subject.  But,  in  very  properly 
oorrecting  the  error  of  another  writer,  he  has 
iiimaelf  made  a mistake.  The  present  twelve 
•ells  at  the  parish  chnroh  of  St.  Nicholas  were 
I lofc  supplied  partly  in  1628  and  partly  in  1725, 
a your  correspondent  intimates.  They  were 
1.11  made  in  the  present  century. 

: As  a most  lamentable  catastrophe  associated 
/ith  bell-ringing,  occurred  at  this  church  about 
' ixty  years  ago,  the  following  particulars,  in- 
i luding  a brief  history  of  the  bells,  may  be 
[cceptable : — 

It  appears  that  a peal  of  six  bells— weight  of 
•3nor,  15  cwt.  1 qr.  12  lb.  — was  placed  in  the 
rid  tower  of  the  church  in  March,  1725,  where 
hey  remained  in  nse  for  many  years.  Bub  on 
iunday,  February  11,  1810,  during  the  ringing 
! f that  peal  for  morning  service,  the  spire  sud- 
. enly  fell  with  a tremendous  crash  into  the  body 
f the  church,  and  thus  upwards  of  twenty  per- 
5n8  were  killed.  The  fall  of  the  spire  was 
ooompanied  by  that  of  a portion  of  the  tower 
I sntaiuing  the  bells.  It  is,  I think,  important 
) add,  that  the  tower  was  a piece  of  patchwork, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Great  Ashfield. — The  parish  church  has  been 
renovated  and  reopened.  The  work  already  com- 
pleted has  been  done  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Stow- 
markeb,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jackaman, 
of  Bury  ; and  its  moat  important  feature  is  the 
almost  entire  rebuilding  of  the  ohanoel,  in  which 
the  original  design  has  been  generally  adhered 
to.  Lord  Thurlow,  the  lay  impropriator  of  the 
rectorial  tithes,  superintended  this  portion  of  the 
work  himself,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  designer  of 
the  new  east  window,  of  three  lancet-shaped 
lights,  which  supersedes  one  in  a different  style, 
but  accords  bo  some  extent  with  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  A new  roof  of  pine,  at 
present  nnstained,  has  been  placed  on  the  chancel 
in  place  of  one  whioh  had  fallen  into  sneh  a 
state  of  decay  that  repair  was  impracticable. 
The  embattled  cornice  is,  however,  retained.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  a narrow  lancet 
window,  filled  with  ooloured  glass,  has  been 
inserted  j and  on  this  side  also  a vestry  has  been 
erected  in  line  with  the  north  aisle,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  a space  baa  heretofore  been  en. 
closed  for  the  nse  of  the  minister,  &c.,  bub  this 
has  now  been  thrown  into  the  body  of  the  ohurch. 
The  vestry  is  entered  from  the  chanoel,  and  is 
lighted  by  three  windows,  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west,  the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  exterior 
windows  of  the  churoh  prior  to  the  recent  altera- 
tions. The  vestry  (which  is  roofed  with  some  of 
the  old  timber  from  the  roof  of  the  ohanoel) 
contains  two  parish  chests,  the  more  ancient  of 
which  is  of  nnnsnal  dimensions,  being  more  than 
6 ft.  in  length.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  had 
departed  considerably  from  the  perpendicular, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  entirely  rebuilt  from 
the  chancel  arch  to  the  south  porch.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  stonework  has  been  cleaned  of  its 
many  coats  of  whitewash,  and  many  of  the 
windows  have  been  newly  glazed,  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  remains  of  ancient  glass.  The 
pews  that  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  ohuroh, 
some  of  them  of  ponderous  dimensions,  have 
been  cleared  away,  with  other  incongruous 
lumber,  and  open  benches  (a  few  of  them  of  oak 
and  the  rest  of  pine)  have  been  erected  in  their 
stead.  The  organ,  whioh  up  to  the  present  time 
has  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  now 
stands  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  tower  arch.  The  tower, 
whioh  contains  a peal  of  five  bells,  is  thus  thrown 
open  to  the  church,  and  a decorated  window,  of 
bold  tracery,  is  disclosed  to  view.  The  floor  of 
the  nave  and  chanoel  (without  the  altar-rail)  is 
of  common  brick,  and  uniformly  level.  The  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  covered  with  red  tiles ; the 
roof  of  the  nave,  whioh  is  covered  with  lead,  did 
not,  we  believe,  require  repair.  The  churchyard 
has  been  levelled  where  necessary,  the  paths  are 
newly  gravelled,  and  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
ohuroh  reduced  to  a uniform  level.  The  expense 
of  the  restoration  (leaving  out  of  the  question 
such  portions  thereof  as  are  the  result  of  private 
munificence)  has  been  met  partly  by  a voluntary 


rate  on  the  parish,  partly  by  Mr.  H.  Milbank, 
and  partly  by  Lord  Thurlow. 

Conington,  Cambs, — The  parish  church  has 
undergone  a reparation,  and  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  The  restoration  (with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  chancel)  is  confined  to  the  interior. 
Commencing  at  the  east  end,  the  ohanoel  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  on  the  extreme  eastern 
end  is  a stone  cross— the /ac  simile  of  one  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  chancel.  All  the  outside 
stone  or  rubble  was  formerly  the  filling  np  off 
the  interior  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  new 
chanoel  (which  has  been  widened  2 ft.)  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a new* 
church.  ^ This  part  of  the  restoration  is  adorned 
with  stained  glass  windows  by  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle. The  east  window  has  three  lights,  and 
the  representations  are  the  Crnoiflxion,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension.  Another  design  is  in- 
tended to  picture  Christ  walking  on  the  sea. 
The  Bishop  of  Grahamstown  presents  a stained 
window,  representing  Christ  blessing  little- 
children.  The  other  is  a scrap  window,  which 
is  explained  by  the  inscription,  “ Vitrum  an- 
tiqunm  hujus  ecclesim,”  encircled  in  the  oentre- 
of  each  light.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of 
stained  deal.  On  the  south  of  the  chancel,  in  a 
recess,  stands  a small  organ.  The  communion- 
table was  executed  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of 
Cambridge,  as  likewise  the  reredos,  which  is  made* 
of  alabaster,  and  designed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Faw- 
cett, of  Cambridge.  The  oak  seats,  communion- 
rails,  and  choir  benches,  were  also  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett.  The  flooring  of  the 
ohanoel  is  of  plain  tiles,  with  tho  exception  of 
that  portion  in  front  of  the  table,  whioh  is  com- 
posed of  enoaustio  tiling.  The  nave  is  the- 
next  feature,  and  to  complete  the  work  it  is 
I thought  that  the  facing  of  the  outer  walls  ought; 

; to  be  removed  and  supplied  by  rubbling,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  remainder  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  nave  has  been  newly  floored,  partly 
reseated  with  oak  benches,  and  partly  with 
chairs,  and  the  walls  have  been  renovated.  An 
organ  gallery,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  west 
end,  hiding  the  western  arch,  has  been  cleared' 
away,  and  other  alterations  made  as  to  the 
means  of  ingress.  This  has  brought  to  view  two- 
marble  monumental  tablets.  A feature  of  the 
nave  is  the  display  of  monumental  marble  tablets 
of  whioh  there  are  eight,  tho  most  remarkable- 
being  that  by  Gibbons,  to  the  youthful  grandson- 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  restoration  hae- 
entailed  an  expense  of  about  6001. ; but  5001. 
excludiug  the  windows.  A considerable  sum  is 
yet  needed  to  complete  the  seating,  and  (what- 
is  contemplated)  to  replace  the  nave  roof.  The 
arohiteot  for  the  restoration  has  been  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett ; the  builders  were  Messrs.  Banting  &■ 
Son,  of  St.  Ives  j whilst  Mr.  Wrighton,  of  God- 
manohesber,  did  the  stone  work. 

Haihham. — For  some  time  past  the  vicar  of 
this  parish,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Harvey,  has  been- 
making  great  efforts  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  completely  restore  the  parish  churoh,  which 
had  gradually  fallen  into  a sad  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Last  year,  with  the  assistance  of  others 
who  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  good 
work,  the  rev.  gentleman  succeeded  in  oolleoting. 
the  sum  of  1,0001.,  whioh  has  already  been  laid 
out  on  the  work.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
aisle,  north  and  south  chapels,  chancel,  &c.,with 
a tower  at  the  west  end  j but  it  is  evident  from 
the  present  state  of  the  edifice  that  a very  large- 
sum  of  money  will  bo  required  to  restore  it  to- 
the  condition  in  which  it  existed  about  four- 
centuries  ago.  At  tho  present  time  the  tower  is- 
blocked  up,  and  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,, 
and  chapels,  &o.,  are  all  plastered.  The 
traceried  heads  of  all  the  north  aisle  windows  in- 
past years  were  destroyed,  and  a lean-to  roof 
ereobed  j possibly  the  walls  were  in  such  a bad- 
state  that  all  that  portion  was  taken  down  and' 
covered  over,  regardless  of  everything  except 
expense.  The  old  south  aisle  was  even  in  a 
worse  condition,  being  merely  brick  walls,  witb 
huge  square  openings,  filled  in  with  wood  frames 
and  glazed.  Tho  committee  have  carried  out 
the  restoration  of  the  sooth  aisle  and  porch  ; the- 
walls  of  this  part  are  erected  with  Eastbourne 
local  stone,  and  pierced  with  No.  3 three-light 
perpendicular  windows;  the  walls  are  covered 
with  an  open-timbered  tie-beam  roof,  with  battle- 
mented  cornice,  and  match  boarded,  the  whole 
stained  and  varnished,  and  externally  is  covered 
with  milled  lead.  The  porch  is  carried  out  with 
a feeling  for  old  work.  The  architect  pro- 
poses that  the  tower  should  be  opened,  all  the 
sittings  re-arranged,  the  roof  raised,  and  coupled 
clearstory  windows  formed,  the  chancel,  which 
is  now  nearly  filled  with  sittings,  made  in  unisoD 
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with  other  work,  and  the  lath  and  plaster  par.  window  on  each  aide  of  the  poroh  : the  Bides  are 
titiona,  which  at  present  diaSenro  Bomo  of  the  divided  into  four  bays  by  buttreases,  with  a two- 
arches,  give  place  to  oak  acreens.  The  work  light  window  in  each  bay,  with  monlded  labels 


has  been  carried  out  frotn  the  designs  of  Mr.  H. 
Euean  Ramble,  architect,  Eastbourne,  and  under 
his  constant  personal  supervision,  has  been  done 
by  Messrs.  Avis  & RrOe,  builders,  Hastings.  It 
is  estimated  that  to  thoroughly  restore^  the 
edifice,  according  to  the  plana  of  the  architect, 
the  further  sum  of  2,0001.  is  still  required  to  be 
laid  out. 

IpsuiicK—A.  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  Ipawich,  has  been  held  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  bo  taken  with  reference 
to  the  tower  of  the  parish  chnrob,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  has  been  found  in  a very  bad, 
and  even  dangerous,  state.  It  was  resolved  to 
obtain  the  money  requisite  by  borrowing,  repay- 
ing by  instalments  from  the  offertory.  The  cost 
will  be  about  3101.  in  all.  Abuildiog  committee 
was  appointed. 

Dorking. — The  chancel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship,  after 
having  undergone  a change  in  its  architectural 
and  decorative  appearance.  A new  arch  has 
been  erected  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  with 
mouldings  and  foliage,  supported  on  Devonshire 
marble  columns  with  foliated  capitals.  A new 
east  window  of  the  Decorated  period  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  removed,  containing  five 
lights.  The  north  and  sonth  windows  have  all 
moulded  internal  arches  supported  on  stone 
columns  in  lieu  of  the  plain  splayed  jambs.  The 
reredos  is  in  Caen  stone,  supported  on  Devonshire 
marble  columns,  with  foliated  caps.  The  internal 
walls  are  all  ashlared  with  polished  alabaster. 
The  pulpit  is  carved  in  English  oak,  supported 
on  a base  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  capital  sup- 
ported on  a centre  column  of  Caen  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  four  smaller  columns  of  polished 
marble.  The  reading-desk  is  in  English  oak, 
with  carving  in  relief.  The  altar  railing  consists 
of  a series  of  arches,  supported  on  spiral  shafts 
terminating  with  foliated  caps;  this  is  constructed 
of  English  oak.  The  fioor  of  the  chancel  has 
been  laid  with  Maw’s  encanstio  tiles.  The  roof 
has  also  undergone  some  improvements,  by 
having  a new  perforated  carved  wood  cornice  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  plate,  and  several  cnsped 
wind  braces  have  been  introdnced.  The  stained 
glass  is  by  Clayton  & Bell.  The  east  window 
consists  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  of  Decorated 
character,  the  five  principal  openings  containing 
representations  of  the  Nativity,  with  magi  and 
shepherds  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,  while  the  upper  or  tracery  lights  are 
figures  of  angels,  and  ornaments  of  a suitable 
character.  The  three  small  windows  contain  the 
Haising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  and  a figure  of  St.  Paul  (the  patron 
saint  of  the  church)  respectively.  The  existing 
old  deal  stained  seats  looked  very  poor  by  the 
side  of  the  oak  work.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
work,  somewhat  exceeding  2,0001.,  has  been  de- 
frayed by  Mr.  Thomas  Stilwell,  of  Trasburst. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  of 
Loudon;  the  builder,  Mr.  William  Shearbarn, 
of  Dorking. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beaumaris, — An  English  Presbyterian  chapel, 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  mainly  defrayed  by 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Homo  ^Mission  Fund, 
has  been  opened  here.  The  building  stands 
upon  a site  in  Church-street,  adjoining  the 
market,  given  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  bart., 
who  also  was  a liberal  contributor  in  money  to 
the  cause.  The  ground  upon  which  the  chapel 
stands  has  historical  interest,  as  the  site  of  the 
old  palace  (Hen  Bhis)  which,  until  Baron  Hill 
was  erected,  was  the  residence  of  the  Bulkeley 
family,  having  been  built  about  the  year  1496. 
This  relic  of  antiquity  having  become  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  was  pulled  down  about  a year 
since.  The  chapel  was  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thomas,  of  Menai  Bridge,  architect,  and  the 
style  of  architectore  adopted  is  Early  English. 
The  walls  are  built  of  rubble  work,  lined  inter- 
nally with  bricks,  and  plastered;  faced  on  the 
outside  with  Penmaenmawr  stone  ; all  the  dress- 
ings being  of  Bath  stone,  from  Messrs.  Randel 
& Sanders’s  quarry.  The  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  Rbbert  Evans,  of  Menai  Bridge.  Externally 
there  is  a dwarf  wall,  with  stone  coping  and 
light  iron  railing  to  the  front  and  one  side.  The 
east  end  of  the  building,  which  fronts  to  Church- 
streec,  has  an  entrauce-poroh  in  the  centre,  over 
which  is  a large  four-light  window,  having 
foliated  caps  and  bases,  and  one  single-light 


and  carved  boses.  The  gables  are  sormounted 
with  iron  Medimval  finials.  Internally,  the 
dimensions  are  47  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  will  seat 
about  200.  The  roof  is  divided  into  fonr  bays. 
The  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood,  is  diagonally 
framed  with  moulded  ribs  or  pendant  moulds, 
planted  on,  and  follows  the  curve  of  the  inner 
principal.  The  seats,  which  are  of  pitch  pine, 
are  open,  with  low  sloping  backs,  and  divided  by 
a broad  aisle,  in  which  loose  benches  are  placed. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  rolled  plate  glass, 
of  greenish  tint,  supplied  by  Mr.  Forrest,  of 
Liverpool.  The  porch,  which  is  in  the  east  end, 
is  13  ft.  by  5 ft.,  and  is  paved  with  Messrs.  Muir  & 
Co.’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  cast-iron  work  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  gas  standard  and  ornamental  wronght- 
iron  work  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dovey,  of  Manchester. 
The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works  was 
Mr.  John  Pritchard,  of  Gaerwen,  the  mason 
being  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Beaumaris.  The  cost 
of  the  building  and  wall  in  front  and  side  was 
under  900i. 

Great  Yarmouth. — The  new  church  recently 
erected  by  the  Congregationalists  at  the  entrance 
to  Middlegate-street  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  with  furniture, 
adjoining  land,  &c.,  was  3,5151.  A balance  of 
4571.  143.  6d.  baa  to  be  provided,  after  mort- 
gaging the  building  for  1,0U01.  The  pulpit  was 
presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  William  Hood,  of  Norwich, 
the  sub-contractors  being  Messrs.  Burgess,  Dnm- 
bleton,  Sargeson,  and  Barge,  all  of  Yarmouth. 

Low  Moor, — The  foundation-stone  of  a Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Low 
Moor.  The  edifice  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mark  Bray- 
shaw,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  about  2,00uZ. 

Reading.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  has  been  laid  in  Tappenden- 
street,  by  the  Mayor.  Mr.  C.  G.  Searle,  of  London, 
is  the  arobiteot.  The  site  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  street,  and  oomprises  a frontage  of  about 
50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  nearly  100  ft.  The  fonn- 
datioDS  of  the  outer  walla  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, so  that  the  proportions  of  the  building 
conld  be  easily  seen.  It  will  seat  about  640 
persons.  The  total  coat  of  the  erection  will  be 
2,2471.,  and  of  the  site,  3651.  If  galleries  are 
erected,  1501.  ^more  will  be  required  for  the 
erection. 

IValthamtsow.  — The  memorial-stone  of  the 
new  Congregational  church,  Marsh-street,  Wal- 
thamstow, has  been  laid.  The  chorch  will  cost 
about  4,500Z.  Most  of  the  money  is  promised  or 
paid. 

StGUTiseo.— The  Zoar  Chapel,  just  erected  by 
the  Welsh  Congregationalists,  at  the  top  of 
High-street,  Swansea,  has  been  opened.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Grecian.  The 
arobiteot  is  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  of  Morriston  : 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Tboraas,  Watkins, 
& Jenkins,  of  this  town.  The  total  cost  of  the 
whole  building  is  about  2,-iOOl.  The  interior 
length  of  the  chapel  is  63  ft.  ; width,  36i  ft. ; 
and  it  will  seat  abont  1,000  persons. 


is  about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  and  the  existing  echool-buildings 
will  afterwards  be  used  for  girls  and  infants 
only.  The  total  outlay  will  be  about  1,2001. 
Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  is  the  architect.  The 
corner  stone  of  a new  building,  intended  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a ragged  school  and  mis- 
sion chapel,  was  laid  in  Leek  on  the  3Uth  ult. 
The  design  is  of  plain  Early  English  cbarao- 
ter,  and  to  be  executed  in  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  building  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  the  lower  story  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  upper  for  the  chapel,  the  latter  with  a 
gallery  at  one  end,  and  class-rooms  under.  The 
chapel  will  be  mainly  lighted  from  the  roof, 
which  will  be  open  for  about  two-tbirds  its 
height,  and  a platform  will  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  pulpit.  The  works  are  being  done  by 
local  bnilders. 

Islington.  — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  New  Schools,  Bhepperton-sireet, 
New  North-road,  have  been  laid  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby.  The  schools  will  be  Gothic  in 
architectore,  with  a bell  turret,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  between  400  and  450 
children.  There  will  bo  a class-room  in  the 
basement,  17  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  a private  room 
adjoining,  17  ft.  by  12  ft.  Over  this  class-room 
will  be  the  boys’  school-room,  35  ft.  by  45  ft., 
and  at  the  top,  the  girls’  school-room,  of  similar 
dimensions.  There  will  be  a separate  entrance 
for  boys  and  girls,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
building.  The  contract  price  for  the  building  is 
1,800Z.,  but  with  furniture  it  is  estimated  to  coat 
2]o87i.  lOs., of  which  1,3801.  have  been  subscribed. 
The  schools  will  be  ventilated  by  air  flues  below 
the  floors,  and  for  beating  the  place  the  appa- 
ratus of  Messrs.  Pearce  & Co.  will  be  used.  The 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  which  these 
schools  are  iu  connexion,  was  consecrated  about 
three  years  ago.  Mr.  Clare  is  the  architect; 
Messrs.  Hill  & Son  are  the  builders. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shawfoot  (Carlisle).— The  foundation-stone  of 
Sbawfoot  Schools  has  been  laid.  The  schools 
are  to  be  built  from  a design  by  Mr.  J.  Stewart, 
of  Carlisle,  architect.  The  schoolroom,  class- 
room,  and  master’s  house  will  form_  one  line  of 
building  facing  the  road. 

Hackney. — The  memorial-stone  of  a school, 
which  has  just  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  Grove- 
street  Chapel,  Sonth  Hackney,  has  recently  been 
laid.  From  the  report  of  the  bnilding  committee 
it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  210Z.  128.  5d.  had 
been  “lying  in  a napkin”  for  some  time,  when, 
at  a church  meeting  held  in  November  last, 
certain  friends  wore  nominated  to  act  with  the 
pastor,  teachers,  and  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  Sunday  and  day  schools.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Searle 
& Sod,  accommodation  bad  been  provided  for 
350  scholars.  It  was  estimated  that  the  entire 
coat  of  carrying  out  the  work  would  be  520Z. 
towards  which  273i.  8s.  have  been  given  or 
promised. 

ii'iph;^afe.--Mie9  Bardett  Coutts  has  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  National  Schools  for 
8t.  Anne’s,  Higbgate  Rise,  the  site  for  which  she 
had  herself  presented  lo  the  promoters. 

Leek. — A new  boys’  school  and  lecture-room 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Braemar. — The  new  church  at  Braemar,  which 
was  commenced  about  a year  ago,  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  cost  of  the  church 
and  spire  is  about  2,2121.,  but  the  snbsoripuoQS 
are  about  1,0001.  short.  The  building  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  ornoiform  in  plan,  with  semi- 
oircnlar  apse,  north  and  south  transepts,  north 
and  west  porches,  and  tower  and  spire.  The 
length  of  the  church  inside  is  84  ft. ; width, 
31  ft. ; and  breadth  across  transepts,  44  ft.  A 
small  gallery  is  placed  across  the  west  end ; and 
the  church  and  gallery  will  seat  450  persons. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  separated  by  doable 
arches,  supported  on  columns  of  p'Jiahed  red 
granite,  with  grey  granite  moulded  capitals 
and  bases.  The  apse  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a moulded  arch  springing  from  orna- 
mental brackets  in  Parian  cement.  A carved 
pnlpit  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  apse,  with 
a Communion-table  and  railing  in  front  of  it. 
The  sittings  are  in  the  latest  style,  with  low 
sloping  backs.  The  ceiling  is  wagon-headed 
in  form,  and  divided  into  panels,  each  of  which 
is  tinted  of  a light  cream-colour,  with  a stencilled 
border  in  colours.  The  windows  are  simple 
trefoil-headed  lancets,  filled  with  cathedral  glass, 
and  with  a border  of  dark  red  stained  glass. 
The  tower  and  spire,  which  together  rise  to  the 
height  of  112  ft.,  contain  vestry  and  belfry. 
Above  the  belfry  the  spring  of  the  spire  :b 
marked  by  four  granite  pinnacles  and  four  gables, 
containing  the  clock-faces.  The  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  are  bine 
“trap”  and  grey  granite,  a contrast  in  colour 
being  thus  obtained.  The  church  has  been  fitted 
with  a patent  hot-air  apparatus  ; and  arrange- 
ments are  made,  so  that  in  winter  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nave  may  be  shut  off.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  of  Darlington. 


§O0hs 

A Treatise  upon  a Simple  Method  of  Constructing 
Fire-Proof  Buildings ; also  showing  how  to 
Build  without  Timber  or  Girders  of  hon.  By 
G.  Bukciiett.  London : Houlston  & Sons. 
1870. 

Batheb  more  promise  than  performance.  Mr. 
Burchett  complains  that  in  all  the  fire-proof 
achemes  in  vogue,  the  immense  expense  con- 
nected with  their  construction,  together  with 
the  great  weight  thrown  upon  the  walla,  prs- 
vents  their  application  to  any  common  build- 
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i(  inga  : that  the  oae  of  iron  girders  and  joists 
1.  filled  in  with  brickwork  has  been  found  to  prove 
j very  iusecnre,  and  when  filled  in  with  concrete, 
u far  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for  general  use. 
/,  Further,  that  all  the  various  oombiniitions  of 
lj  the  above  materials  used  are  more  or  less  cum- 
1,  brous,  not  to  say  clumsy, — and  most  costly. 

Bis  own  scheme,  as  he  calls  it,  is, — 

“To  turn  a briok  or  tile  arch  nnder  every  floor,  im 
pervious  to  fire,  and  to  form  the  Btairossea  upon  aeg- 
1 mental  archea  epriuging  from  the  floor-arch  up  to  the 
TvaliB,  or  to  the  nest  floor,  ua  may  be  required,  according 
I'  to  the  size  or  plan  of  the  building.  In  detail,  for  a first- 
i«.  c'asa  house,  I propoae  to  arch  over  the  baaementu  either  in 
t the  way  I recommend  for  the  other  floor*  or  in  the  old- 
Jaabioned  way  with  groined  arches. 

I The  other  atoriea  arch  over  with  a graceful,  semi-ellip. 
N tical  curve,  springing  where  practicable  from  each  of  the 
U walla  in  the  aame  Way  aa  a coach-head  trimmer.” 

r The  beat  materials  at  hand  for  this,  he  con- 
eiders,  are  the  common  vertioally-perforated 
)j  bricks  5 laid  flatways,  or,  better  still,  hollow 
*:  terra-cotta  or  stoneware,  in  two  plates  with 
M ribs,  and  the  lower  plate  perforated,  jointed 
J:  with  Portland  cement;  and  in  large  rooms  one 
I or  more  courses  of  plain  tiles  on  the  top. 

? Where  boarded  floors  are  desirable,  “ the 
,C  arches  may  be  tnrned,  as  before  described,  and 
t the  spandrels  levelled  out,  well  tied  into  the 
I walls,  and  built  up  with  them,  so  as  to  make 
< the  arch  as  much  aa  possible  like  a bracket  from 
8 each  wall ; ” and  then  small  soantliogs  may  be 
bilaid  to  attach  the  floor-boards  to.  When  speak- 
j ing  of  forming  wholly  fire  proof  buildings,  he 
i suggests  the  use  of  iron  ties  across  the  structure, 
a.2  iu.  to  3 in.  wide,  by  from  J in.  to  5 in.  thick, 
Hiplaoed  immediately  upon  the  arches  (?). 
i Very  few  of  our  readers  will  need  telling  that 
fithere  is  nothing  new  in  what  is  good  of  this 
Hiplan,  and  that  the  objections  to  the  other  modes 
Sizueutioned  by  the  author  apply  against  his ; 
i'but  these  ought  not  to  be  fatal:  the  walls 
B should,  if  needed,  be  prepared  for  the  strain 
Jthat  will  be  pat  on  them,  the  extra  height 
B|reqaired  to  admit  of  the  vanltings  should  be 
vjiven,  aud  the  increased  cost  incurred ; and  we 
ijuotice  hia  pamphlet  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of 
>|ijhose  about  to  build  the  necessity  for  improving 
' cur  ordinary  mode  of  building,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  now  too  common  disasters  of  fire. 


A House  Built  by  One  Man.— The  South 
London  Press  tells  a story  of  perseverance. 
About  four  years  ago  an  eocentrio  personage, 
who  follows  the  pursnit  of  bird-catching,  pur- 
chased a small  plot  of  land  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Nnnhead  Cemetery.  Here  he  resolved  to 
build  a good-sized  six-roomed  brick  bouse  with 
hia  own  hands.  lie  at  once  set  to  work,  and, 
strange  to  say,  has  nearly  finished  his  task.  He 
has  been  his  own  arohiteot,  his  own  bricklayer, 
hia  own  labourer,  hia  own  joiner,  hia  own  plumber 
aud  glazier,  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  has 
built  the  house  without  one  particle  of  scaffold- 
ing, and  even  carried  his  own  bricks  from  the 
maker  by  the  armful  as  he  was  able  to  afford  them. 
The  work  is  said  to  appear  very  substantial,  and 
to  do  him  great  credit.  During  the  operatious  he 
has  been  living  in  a small  brick  hut,  built  by 
himself  ou  the  plot  at  the  onset,  in  company 
with  a little  eon  and  a loquacious  parrot.  He 
probably  thought  himself  a second  Crusoe  on  an 
uninhabited  island,  and  behaved  as  such. 


The  Spade  In  Defensive  War.— Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  has  been  recalling  the  public 
attention  to  a subject  heretofore  treated  of  in 
the  Builder.  This  he  does  in  a paper  on  “ What 
Art  and  Science  in  the  new  Arms  of  Precision 
give  t©  Defence  against  Attack  in  War.”  The 
paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Chadwick  is  of  our  opinion,  that  the 
importance  of  the  spade  is  greater  than  ever  in 
connexion  with  arms  of  precision  j and  aa  for  the 
bayonet  and  sword,  they  may  be  thrown  away. 
In  America  it  is  proposed  that  soldiers  should 
carry  spades  in  place  of  bayonets.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Prussians,  however,  are  as 
yet  very  favourable  to  the  use  of  the  spade  in 
defensive  warfare.  They  still  dislike  to  “ turn 
their  troops  into  armies  of  sappers.”  The  time 
anticipated  by  the  Builder,  however,  is  evidently 
at  hand,  when  bayonets  will  be  turned  into 
spades,  preparatory,  donbtless,  to  the  happy 
time  when  spears  shall  be  turned  into  pruning, 
hooks.  ° 


Newcastle  Antiquaries. — A meeting  of 
members  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the 
library  of  the  Old  Castle,  Dr.  Bruce  presiding. 
Mr.  Longstaffe  intimated  that  he  had  pur- 
chased an  old  map  of  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
which  occurred  an  old  name — Werewickshire, 
from  which  he  gathered  that  a certain  portion  of 
the  county  had  formerly  been  called  by  that 
name.  Dr.  Bruce  stated  that  another  altar  bad 
been  found  in  Maryporb,  and  it  was  dedicated 
to  Vulcan.  Ic  was  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  only  altar  iu  Britain  which  was  dedicated 
to  that  deity.  It  was  further  peculiar,  because, 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  deily  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated  occnrring  first,  it  occurred  last.  He 
enpposed  that  would  be  because  Vulcan  was 
considered  a minor  or  inferior  deity.  A stone  of 
peculiar  character  was  also  found  at  the  same 
place.  He  had  heard  snbsequeutly  from  his  cor- 
respondent at  Maryporb  that  another  altar  had 
been  found. 


VARIORUM. 


C ' “ Laws  aflfecting  the  Public  Health  in  England. 
I By  Henry  W.  Ramsey,  M.D.”  In  this  reprint 
^from  the  British  and  Foreign  MecZtco- C/tirurj^icai 
ijRerieu;  of  July  last.  Dr.  liutnsey  gives  a sketch 
pf  the  statutes  which  apply  more  or  less  directly 
I'X)  the  health  of  the  community.  He  divides 
■liheee  laws  into  three  great  classes  ; — lat,  special 
ind  municipal,  having  for  their  direct  object  the 
aimprovemeut  of  the  public  health  in  towns  and 
•ilistriota ; 2Qd,  Social  and  Industrial,  having 
;8)thfcr  primary  objects,  yet  determining,  in  many 
Kfespeots,  the  methods  of  sanitary  administration; 
.md,  3rd,  Medical  and  Dietetic,  applying  to  the 

JlJrolcssion  itself,  to  particular  diseases,  and  to 
ither  matters  of  state  medicine.  The  summary, 
jkhough  very  brief  (only  eleven  pages),  is  a useful 
I in©  to  all  interested  in  sanitary  progress. 


Elisallanfa. 


Stamp  Duty  on  Dcases. — An  Act  of  Par- 
liament  has  just  been  printed  to  declare  the 
stamp  duty  chargeable  on  certain  leases.  The 
law  has  been  altered  in  consequence  of  a decision 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  which  attention 
was  first  drawn  in  our  pages.  Ic  is  provided 
that  no  lease  already  made  or  hereafter  to  be 
made  for  any  consideration  in  respect  whereof 
it  is  chargeable  with  ad  valorem  stamp  duty,  and 
in  further  consideration  either  of  a covenant  by 
the  lessee  to  make,  or  of  his  having  previously 
made,  any  substantial  improvement  of,  or  addi- 
tion to,  the  property  demised  to  him,  or  of  any 
usoal  covenant,  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty  in  respect 
of  such  further  consideration. 


Derks  Arcbaeologlcal  Society.— The  an- 
nual excursion  of  the  members  of  this  society 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ulb.  They 
started  from  Marlow-road  to  Marlow,  where  a 
boat  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  Med- 
menham  Abbey ; on  the  way  a visit  was  paid  to 
Bisham  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Vansittart, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  residence 
of  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  burial-place  of 
Earl  Warwick.  Lady  Place  Ruins,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Lovelace,  were  next 
visited.  On  arrival  at  Medmenham,  the  Abbey 
was  inspected.  Danesfield,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C. 
R.  Scott-Murray,  was  also  visited,  and  its  Gothic 
chapel  and  the  Horse-shoe  entrenchment,  thrown 
up  by  the  Danes  (hence  the  name  Danesfield), 
were  objects  of  interest.  The  company  returned 
by  water  to  Marlow  Bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  James  Carson,  at  Spinfield. 
The  scenery  along  the  Thames  was  much  ad- 
mired. After  partaking  of  a liberal  repast,  the 
members  and  their  friends,  numbering  about 
sixty,  departed  homewards. 


0 Condensed  Telegraphic  Messages.— It  is 

litated  in  Chambers's  Journal  that  Mr.  J.  Gall  of 
JJlZingston,  Jamaica,  a son  of  Mr.  James  Gall,’of 
JJdiuburgh,  publisher,  to  whom  reference  was 
titely  made  by  a correspondent  in  the  Builder, 
t aa  invented  a method  of  condensing  telegraphic 
fiessages,  and  at  the  aame  time  of  keeping  their 
purport  secret  from  all  persons  except  the  sender 
r ad  receiver.  He  has  drawn  op  a lexicon  of  tele- 
draphy,  and  any  oue  wishing  to  send  a message 
H IB  but  to  choose  from  his  lexicon  a single  word 
y joording  to  the  nature  of  the  message.  In  this 
ord  ho  conveys  his  whole  meaning  to  his  friend 

1 • correspondent ; but  to  the  telegraph  clerk,  or 
H ly  one  else,  it  is  an  impenetrablo  secret.  The 
i imbinations  are  so  numerons  that  Mr.  Gall 
li  mself  would  be  unable  to  discover  the  key 
ihioh  other  persons  had  agreed  to  use  out  of 
IS  lexicon.  When  a long  message  can  be  con- 

) intd  in  one,  two.  or  three  words,  the  saving 
■'  II  be  great  aa  regards  both  money  and  time 
1 16  pre-arrangement  of  messages  is  dosoribed  as 
1 markably  easy. 


Workmen's  Dwellings  in  Holland. — An 

experiment,  which  appears  to  answer,  has  been 
tried  by  some  of  the  companies  for  building  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  working-olasses,  viz., 
that  of  introducing  the  “ flat  ” system,  by  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bouse  is  occupied  by  one 
family,  with  exclusive  use  of  a garden  on  one 
side  of  the  house  ; while  another  family  tenants 
the  upper  story,  which  is  entered  by  an  outer 
staircase  on  the  other  side,  and  entails  the 
garden  on  that  same  side.  As  the  occupants  of 
the  lower  part  have  to  go  outside  their  plot, 
round  the  corner,  and  up  the  staircase,  if  they 
wish  to  communicate  with  their  topmost  neigh- 
boars,  it  certainly  gives  a far  greater  degree  of 
privacy  than  if  they  were  simply  next  door, — j 
Food  Journal.  I 


Casting  a Steel  Xagot. — A casting  designed 
for  the  beam  of  the  screw  steamship  Munster, 
belonging  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  has  just  been  made  at  the  Norfolk 
Works,  Saville-street,  Sheffield.  The  mould  in 
which  the  ingot  was  cast  was  upwards  of  14  ft. 
in  length,  and  3 ft.  iu  diameter,  and  was  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  principal  melting  furnace. 
About  300  men  were  in  attendance,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mark  Firth. 
Almost  military  precision  was  observed  in 
bringing  from  distant  parts  of  the  works  the 
orncibles  containing  molten  steel  ready  to  be 
ponred  into  the  mould.  This  was  fixed  in  a 
.central  position,  and  close  at  hand  were  150 
“holes,”  with  tributaries  from  many  other  parts 
of  the  premises,  and  we  believe  that  altogether 
there  were  270  in  operation.  In  about  half  an 
hour  the  contents  of  544  crucibles,  of  64  lb. 
each,  were  poured  into  the  mould,  making  a 
total  of  34,816  Ib. 


Tbe  Meat  Market  Clock.— The  clock  in 
3 central  roadway  of  the  New  Meat  Market 
lithfittld,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Thwaices  & 
ed. 


Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  forty  or  fifty  metropolitan  work- 
ing men’s  clubs  and  institutes  which  are  com- 
prised  in  the  Union  had  their  annual  meetiug 
on  Monday  last.  On  the  representation  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Praed,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  offered 
the  use  of  Hatfieid-park  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  pic-nio,  adding  to  the  offer  an  invitation 
to  such  as  chose  to  inspect  the  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion.  About  1,000  of  the  members  of  these 
clubs  and  institutes  availed  themselves  of  the 
facilities  kindly  aflorded, 


Hoyal  Gallery  of  Illustration.— We  see 

with  great  pleasure  that  this  is  not  to  be  the 
last  season  at  this  popular  place  of  amusement, 
but  that  Mr.  Reed,  having  unexpectedly  been 
enabled  to  renew  his  lease,  he  and  Mrs.  Reed 
will  appear  in  a new  entertainment  in  November 
next.  The  public  would  have  sadly  missed  the 
agreeable  evenings  passed  in  Regent-street  for 
many  years. 


Statues. — It  is  said  that  a statne  of  Lady 
Godiva,  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Town  Council, 
has  been  oflered  to  the  Council  of  Coventry,  and 
declined.  Surely  no  fitter  place  for  such  a 
statue,  unless  it  be  unfit  for  any  place,  could  be 
found  than  Coventry.  The  association  of 
Godiva  with  Coventry  cannot  be  ignored ; and 
as  for  the  objections  taken  to  the  occasional  pro- 
cession in  remembrance  of  her,  the  possession 
of  her  statne  might  tend  to  obviate  this  mode  of 
keeping  her  in  remembrance.  If  Lady  Godiva 
I is  to  be  ignored,  Peeping  Tom  and  the  Knave’s 

Post  had  better  be  destroyed. A colossal 

and  clever  statue  of  William  De  La  Pole,  the 
first  mayor  of  Hull  and  founder  of  tbe  Charter- 
house,  has  been  presented  to  the  town  of  Hull. 
Mr.  M.  D.  Keyworth,  the  sculptor  of  the  Leeds 
Townhall  lions,  was  the  artist.  The  donor  was 
Alderman  R.  Jameson,  ex-sheriff  of  the  town. 


An  Exhibition  in  the  Arctic  Iteglons. — 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  a general  exhibi- 
tion will  be  opened  in  Tromso,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  province  of  Finmark,  lat.  69’  3(/,  the 
programme  of  which  is  full  and  interesting.  It 
is  the  first  time  this  modern  expedient  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  industry  has 
been  attempted  in  these  northern  regions.  The 
exhibition  will  contain  the  products  and  appli- 
ances  need  in  the  several  fisheries,  those  of  agri- 
culture, andof  mechanical  and  domestic  industry, 
together  with  objects  and  products  illustrative  of 
the  mode  of  life  and  state  of  civilisation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
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A.  Great  Western  Ship  Canal.  — Mr. 

Adolphus  Owen,  of  Exeter  and  London,  proposes 
to  constrncb  a ship  canal  between  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  which  would 
place  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales  in  direct 
communication  with  Portsmouth.  The  distance 
between  Cardiff  and  Exmouth  is  now,  by  the 
ordinary  sea  route,  370  miles.  The  proposed 
canal  would  be  59  miles,  reducing  the  sea 
passage  to  only  80  miles.  The  dangers  of  the 
Land’s  End  would  be  avoided,  and  coal  would  be 
rendered  far  more  accessible  to  the  metropolis 
itself.  The  projector  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
work  at  3,500,0001.  Telford  designed  a similar 
scheme  some  half-centnry  ago. 

Zfew  Esplanade,  Bognor. — The  now  and 
repaired  works  of  the  sea-wall,  at  Bognor,  have 
been  completed  and  opened.  The  last  two  con- 
tracts were  taken  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Lewes,  and 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Portsmouth,  a portion  of  groyne 
work  being  executed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Ports- 
mouth,  and  others.  The  result  is  the  formatiou 
of  one  of  the  finest  esplanades  in  the  South  of 
England.  It  extends  continuously  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a mile,  the  average  width 
being  20  ft.,  the  surface  consisting  of  brickwork. 
The  opening  has  been  celebrated  by  a holiday 
festival. 

The  Mont  Cents  Hallway  Company 

Vice-Chancellor  Malins  has  bad  before  him  a 
petition  to  wind  np  this  company,  on  the  ground 
that  their  railway  has  been  worked  at  a loss,  the 
expenses  of  working  it  in  the  winter  months 
being  greater  than  the  profits  earned  by  working 
it  in  the  snmmer  months.  By  consent  of  the 
parties,  Mr.  James  Atkinson  Longreaob,  the 
present  manager  of  the  company,  has  been 
appointed  provisional  liquidator,  and  the  rest  of 
the  petition  has  been  ordered  to  stand  over  till 
November. 

Staines  Bridge.— Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Bur- 
ohell  and  a special  jury  assembled  at  Staines, 
iu  the  case  of  “ Colonel  Challoner  and  others  v. 
the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,”  to  assess  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  nroprietors  of  Staines  Bridge  to  throw  it 
open  to  the  public.  Evidence  was  given  that 
the  receipts  were  about  1,0001.  a year,  and  ex- 
pected to  increase.  It  was  worth  about  twenty 
years’  purchase.  By  arrangement  the  jury 
assessed  the  oompensation  at  20,1251. 

irew  Bridge  at  Peterborough. — A public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peterborough  and 
its  neighbourhood  heia  been  held  to  consider  a 
proposal  of  the  magistrates  of  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon  to  erect  a new 
bridge  at  Peterborough,  instead  of  repairing  the 
old  one,  on  the  condition  that  the  liberty  and 
oity  of  Peterborough  would  contribute  the  sum 
of  2,0001.  towards  it.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  (the  Hon.  George  Eitz- 
william),  and  appropriate  resolutions  iu  favour  of 
the  proposal  were  passed,  a committee  appointed, 
and  various  subscriptions  promised  or  paid. 

Ilchester,  Somerset. — The  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Ilchester,  is 
undergoing  a course  of  repair.  The  present 
church  is  the  only  one  now  existing  in  the  old 
Eoman  town  which,  according  to  Camden, 
Leland,  Stukely,  and  other  antiquarian  autho 
rities,  once  contained  seven.  Ancient  and  Medi 
mval  Ilchester  was  a place  of  important  note 
tbongh  now  a greatly  decayed  town.  Concern- 
ing its  Roman  fosse- way,  walls  and  remains,  and 
its  early  English  ecclesiastical  iuatitntions,  we 
may  shortly  speak, 

St.  David’s  Cathedral. — The  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the  restorations  have 
determined  to  at  once  commence  the  rebuilding 
of  the  roof  and  ceilings  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
postponing  for  the  present  the  restoration  of  the 
pavement  of  the  nave,  also  the  west  end  and 
porch.  The  repair  of  the  transepts  and  chapter- 
house have  also  to  be  postponed. 


Steam  Holler.— The  lalington  Vestry  at  their 
last  meeting  decided  by  a large  ra^joricy  to  pur- 
chase the  steam  road-roller  which  for  the  last 
seven  months  has  been  employed  in  making  the 
roads  in  that  important  parish.  Any  one  who  has 
observed  the  roads  constructed  under  the  new 
system  will  at  once  perceive  the  vast  itnprove- 
ment  upon  the  old  method,  and  will  be  disposed 
to  endorse  the  decision  of  the  Islington  autho- 
rities. 

Temperance  Hall  for  Gulsbro’.  On 

Monday,  the  fonodatioa-stone  of  a temperance 
hall  was  laid  at  Guisbro’,  by  Mrs.  Chaloner.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a J6te  in  the  Priory 
Grounds,  kindly  thrown  open  by  Admiral 
Chaloner  for  the  occasion. 

Whltwortli  Scholarships. — The  practical 
exainiuntion  of  workmen  and  students  for  these 
Boholarships  has  been  fixed  by  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth to  take  place  at  his  works,  at  Manchester, 
on  the  30th  of  August  and  the  IsC  of  September 
next. 


For  the  erection  of  a building,  No.  3,  Bartholomew- 
re  E C , for  the  Estuto  Company,  Limited.  Ur.  E.  A. 
Gruuing,  architect.  Quaatitiea  supplied  by  Messrs.  W. 
R.  Gritteu  * Son  : — 

J.  & J.  Coleman  

Manslield  & Brice 

Ashby  k Sous  

J.  iS  0.  I’Anson  


..£9,260  0 
9,130  0 
....9,050  0 


Hollaod  &■  Hannen 

Trollope  & Sons  

Hill,  Keddoll,  & Waldrrm 
Henslisw  (accepted)  


0 


8, -175  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises  for  the  National  Pro- 
Tincisl  Plate-glaas  Insurance  Company,  66.  Ludgate-hiU„ 
E.C.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  F.  Dobson 

Bayment  & Son  

HeuBhaw 



Bcrirener  end  White 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 

Eelly,  Brothers  

Brown  & Bobinson 


...£4,575 
...  4,355 
4,26) 


4,l>99 


3,937  0 0 


New  liambetU  Workhouse. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  guardians  of  St.  Mary,  Lam- 
beth, held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  T. 
Nixon  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  bills  of 
quantities  for  the  above  buildings  by  a large 
majority. 


For  bnildine  a house  at  Woodlands,  near  Southampton^ 
for  Mr.  Henry  Timson.  Messrs.  W.  k J-  Jurd,  architeota. 

^ ^ 

Rowland  4 Laver 1.950  0 0 

Toogood ........  1.W  » 0 

1,769  0 0 
1,723  0 0 


TENDERS. 


For  proposed  new  wines  to  the  Printers’  Almshouses, 
Wood-ereen.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect 

Lawrence  £5,134  0 0 

Gammon 4,788  0 0 

Thompson  4,615  0 0 

Browne  & Ilobinaon  4,425  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell  & Co 4,386  0 0 

Henshaw  4,359  0 0 


For  proposed  rectory  house  and  stabling.  Stoke  Albany, 
Northamptoniihire.  for  the  Bev.  W.  R.  P.  Wandby.  Mr. 
E.  Browning,  architect; — 

Thompson  

Bagnell  

Perkins  & Sous 

Hslliday  k Cave  

Biehurdson.  Son,  k Roberts. 

Law  k Son  (accepted)  


Briuton  k Bone 

Btevens  

Richards 


1,630 
1,605  0 


For  the  erection  of  public  hall,  at  Beiley  Heath,  Kent, 
for  the  directors  ol  the  Bexley  Heath  Public  Hall  and 
Institute  Company,  Limited  (llrst  contract).  Mr.  Joseph. 
Hewitt,  architect.  QuautiUes  supplied  - 


. £3,698 
3,318 
3,313 


2,960  0 


Atkinson .. 

p'aitborne  

Harrison  k Sons  

Rhodes  & Roberts  .. 

Pollard  

Bowler 

B.  k J.  Butler  

Nightingale  

Kirk 

Willis* 

Bonergan 

Mulluer  

Parsons  & Telling  .. 
London  Building 

(Limited)  

Peck 

Blake  . 


..£1,307  0 < 
1,250  0 < 
1,187  0 i 
l,l79  0 < 
1,145  0 I 
1,1,93  0 I 
l,e84  0 I 
1,053  0 
, 1,047  0 
1,033  0 
, 1,025  0 
1,020  0 
, 1,019  0 


For  reinstating  '.ISS,  Shoreditch, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Greenwood  k Bons 

Paak  

Blacsmore  k Morley 

Eaton  k Chapman  


Mr.  L.  Tanner, 


657  0 0 


For  alterations  of,  and  additions  to,  farm  buildipgs,  at 
Cliff  Park  and  Mausel  Park,  Hullend,  Derbyshire,  tor 
Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Borough.  Mt.  Sugdeo,  architect 

Smith  (accepted) £965  0 0 


For  new  farmhouse  and  buildings  at  Cair  Hall,  Derby- 
shire, for  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Borough.  Mr.  Sugden,  architect. 

^2,321  0 0 


* Late. 


For  erecting 
road,  for  Mrs. 


20  houses  and  stable 
Sadgrove  and  Mr. 
Woo’dzell  k Calkult,  architects 

Pritchard  

Golding  

Ennor  

Brown  A Sons  

Woodward 

Cooke  k Green 



Smith  


in  the  Seven  Sisters- 
Qolding.  Messrs. 


£3,953  0 
. 3,799  0 
. 3,711  0 
. 3,700  0 
. 3,700  0 
. 3,651  0 
. 3,633  0 
3,478  0 


For  finishing  two  houses.  Stoke  Newington. 
Ford,  architect  „ 

Brass  '*^495  0 

Kiddle 295  0 

Caughey  (accepted)  ^70  0 


For  rebuildiog  George-street  Congregational  Church- 
Byde,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  K.  J.  Jones,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddoit 

Allan 0 0 

Youne 5,620  0 0 

Ball  6,4  0 0 0 

Sibley  6,351  0 0 

JaL-kson  k bhaw  4,937  ''  '' 

Barton 

Burbidge  

Header  


4,841  0 0 
4,692  0 0 
4,649  0 0 
4,643  0 0 
4,253  0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


For  building  private  baths,  at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Ses. 
Messrs  Habershoc  A Brock,  architects 

Avis  A Roe £1,830  0 0 

N'chtingalo  1.653  0 0 

Howell... L547  0 0 

Rodda 1,470  0 0 

Huges 1.467  15  0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  infants’  school-room,  4c.,  to  the 
Broadway  Congregational  Church,  Hainmerswith.  Mr. 
H.  Spalding,  architect 

^ Scrivener  k White 3o4  0 0 

Adamson  4 Son  33.-  0 » 

Bird  330  0 O 

Braithwaite  330  0 0 

Adams  - « J 

Chamberlain 324  0 0 

Hanks  (accepted)  b.O  0 0 


Oreeille  Hoioe,  Kilburn. — For' 
Fhillipi  i Son,  of  Baker-t(reit. 


' Phillips  4 Baker,”  read  I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


..£470 


Green  Slates.— Messrs.  Roberts,  Adlard, 
& Co.  have  sent  us  some  specimens  of  the 
“ Eureka  ” green  slates.  They  seem  very  good, 
both  in  quality  and  colour.  In  size  these  slates 
will  range  with  those  from  the  Bangor,  Fes- 
tiniog,  or  Carnarvon  quarries  for  ornamental 
roofing. 

Tbe  Slade  Bequest  to  the  Xondon  Uni- 
versity.— With  relerence  to  the  Slade  bequest 
to  the  London  University,  it  is  determined 
immediately  to  begin  building  the  schools  which 
will  be  required  lor  the  pnrpose.  The  election 
of  a Slade  Professor  will  take  place  in  November 
next. 


For  alteration  to  a warehouse,  Wood-etreet,  City,  I 
Mr.  K.  Ford,  architect 

Henshaw 

Kiddle 

Bhaw  

Conder  

Browne  4 Robinson  (accepted)  . 


C.  M.-H  8.-H.  A.-N.  A.  tf.-T,  P.-W.  K.-a.  B.-W.-n  8.- 

J.  * Co.  - H.-  w.  S.  - K.  B.  - Vir.  a.  - B.  B.  K.  - a 8.-H,  a 

B.  A.  Q.  - 8.  w.  - C.  C.  H.  - J.  M.  K.  - W.  B.  - P.  4 O’” 

JOB  — W P T T.  B — P.  T.  4L  — W.  4 J.  J.  — U.  H.— B,  K N. 

W.  & C.-8Ut«man.-Q.  B.-P.  G—T.  0.-1.  W.-W.  B,  (mauk.). 

We  MS  compellsd  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreuM. 

All  .utementa  of  faeU,  lUta  of  Tenders,  Jw..  most  be  accompenWU 
by  the  name  and  addieea  of  the  aender,  not  necesaarUy  for 
publication. 

NoT*.-Tbe  rtapoDslbimy  ef  signed  article!,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  resta,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  Wesleyan  chapel,  Wood-green.  Mr.  J.  F.  John- 
son, architect 

Henshaw 

Dove,  Brothers 

Carter  S Son 

Winsbip  

Focock 


advertisements. 


£4,983  < 
..  4,976 
..  4,670 
..  4,470 
..  3,800 


DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 

UTILtZATtoN  COMPANY. 

CHatUXiS-Slr  WUlUm  WU.mau. 

Acirac  KKCiOfsaa— Mr.  BalJey  Denton,  »» 

This  Company  prepares  plans,  ipeciflcatlc 


rjOWNS 

pI^s^a^^Tpr'^'*^!  •uppii'«‘  the  funds  necess.ry 
Uouof  the  wo.ks.aud  if  "“;J]”*’‘'VTChtTraBd!  for  the 


living-room,  4e.,  in  Can 
. H.  Spalding,  architect 
£795  0 0 


For  tbe  erection  of  Btabh 
(jcD-road,  for  Dr.  Andrews. 

Brass  

'^9 

Phillips  4 Son  715 

Carter  4 Son  ®76 

Woods 620 

Futmen  4 Folberingham 594 

Scrivener  4 White  (accepted) 573 


works.  The  Company  also  uua.naaea  to  pui 
reception  of  lew.ge.-Panlcnlats  ooUlncd 
Son,  A North.  Whlioba'l-placo  j 
COOPBB  Secretary,  No.  41,  Paillai 


Preparing 

A 


•ingfor  publication.  In  One  Volums,  with  many 

HISTORY  of  the  GuTHlO 

an  Alten-pt  t - khow  How  F«r  the  T^ta  f-r 


J,  attained  in  Kuglaj 
en  Be-'i-Velop«d  lu  me  Prnenh 
BytHARLBS  L.  EASri-AKB,  P-Bf. 


THE  BUILDER, 


lOFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS,  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON 

WORKS  : 

IHIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH  ; ROWLEY  REGIS,  STAFFORDSHIRE  ; SMETHWICK, 
BIRMINGHAM  ; and  ST.  HELEN’S,  near  LIVERPOOL. 

DEPOTS : 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM,  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


near 


ITERRA-COTTA  FOR  ARCHITECTIJRAL  PURPOSES, 

Warranted  to  withstand  the  Action  of  Weather  and  Climate. 


a ^ respectfully  mvited  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  large  Variety  of  Ornamentation  in 

^ f ? Lambeth,  where  a personal  inspection  will  bo 

but  new  ^„i.ns  of  Med.allions,  String  Courses,  Key  Stonei,  and  TrussL  is  always  on 

, but  new  JJesigns  can  be  earned  out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Profession.  ^ 

A PE'V^  of  the  PATTERNS  already  PEODUCED,  and  which  can  be  SUPPLIED  to  OEDEE,  are  annexed. 

AIR  BRTCK.  COMBINED  SMOKE  AND  AIR  FLOE,  DENTAL  STRING  COURSE. 


TRAIN  PIPE. 


SOCKET 
FLUE  PIPE. 


BUTT  JOINT 
FLUE  PIPE. 


OBLONG 
FLUE  PIPE. 


COMBINED 

SMOKE&AiR 


CHIMNEY  PARTITION. 


CHIMNEY  PARTITION. 


TERMINAL. 


COPING. 


MEDALLION. 


IIIMNEY  TOP. 


BALUSTEADING. 


HEY  STONE. 


BOULTON’S  IMPROVED 
DAMP-PROOF  COURSE. 


3 he  whole  of  the  Terra-cotta  manufactured,  by  Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  is  of 
great  Strength  and  Hardness,  and  is  warranted  Imperishable. 

Full  Price-lists  forwarded  to  Architects  on  application  ; also  Lists  of  DOULTON  & CO.’S 

(rONE WARE  PIPES,  GULLIES,  INVERT  BLOCKS,  GLAZED  KITCHEN  SINKS, 

BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  GOODS, 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY  TOPS,  HORTICULTURAL  ORNAMENTS, 

AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURES. 

- Specimens  on  view  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit-street,  "W.  and  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace. 

►OULTOIM  ^ CO.  HIGH  STREET,  LAMBETH,  LONDON. 


IB 

1 

HJ30UIT0N&C'-* 

I 

ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  hj 

ORAltJHRsnd  MAnBLER,  hrploce >' 

t C»ll»gs-ttr»e6,  0»kley->qu«r«.  N.W 


ED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

DER'3  FOBFilAN,  or  nOEyBRAL  FOREMAN  of 
ea  eogitg-a  ai  Abore,  iuclodlng  pi 


, cngAiie- 

. . the  U«t  twa!v« 
Uadeittead*  lettiug 
I,  end  etUmetlDg.  Good 
T.  J.  18.  Bo’gr»T«-teri«e, 


dlTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  32,  an 

V V KNOAGEMBNrin  »D  Ar.-hitecfa.  autr-rot'i.Contruotor's. 


earing, 
Uodtretandi  Kdc 
prorerty,  end  le  i 
SURVEYOR.  Poe 


•AtlgSUtt 
eoquelolad  i ' 
g Cao  drew  at 
eying,  relua'ion 
;o-hI  accoantant,  Plr*t 
lobrldge  Wella 


t BUKV8YOR  "f  the 
lavelllng 
reelde  wllbta  the 
epprore,  place  the 
e Board,  ana  provide 
dne  perforraaoce  of  hie  dntlee,  which  will  commence 
Q-xt.— Applloetlone  In  the  handwr  tin*  of  the  candl. 
date*,  woh  teellmonlale  ae  to  character  and  ahlll'y.  to  be  .ent  to 
jue  on  or  before  BArUBDAY.the  lOlh  SEPrEMBER  neit.  Se'ecUd 
Cendtdetee  will  receive  notice  to  attend  the  Board 
Ilecilon.-By  order  of  the  B>ard, 

Canterbury,  9th  Augmt,  1870. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TION  ai  PLUMBER.  GLAZIER.  4c.— Addrete,  H.  D.  4. 


Tottenham  Cmr'-r 


by  a practical  Man  in  all 

he  building  tradee.a  BITUATION  aa  CLERK 
of' WOREB  or  "general  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  J door  by 
trade.  Good  reference#  and  tcellmoulata.  No  objection  to  a country 

job.— Addreei,  H.  75,  Great  Chart  etreet.  East-road,  Boiton,  N. 


WANTED, 

V V btanebe-  of  ll 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 


OENBBAL  FOREMAN,  orCharge  ofaJob. 
e Job  in  the  Cily.  Ii  well  up  In  abe  bailding 
ea,  Would  have  Bo  o>jectlon  to  a cc 
Z.  15.  John'i-lerrace,  BacE-tOid,  Klngii 


wanted,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  rfflclent  CLERK  of  WOBK^.  wlih  the  hlgheit  testlmo- 


ntaU.— Addre»»,  875.  OfHce  of  “The  Builder,' 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN,  having  jaet  flnl#hed  a large  job  In  the  Cl'y 
Mason  bv  trade.  Good  teferance-.-Addteii,  774,  Offleo  of  ''The 


TO  ARCB1TRCT8  AND  SURVEYORS. 


Ydr ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  well-qualifled  ASSiaTANr.  Six  yeara’  experience.  Can 


■\q7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  aaaORNBRAL  HAND  ae  DBCO  RATOB.  PLUMBER, 


Cottage,  Westerhao 


TO  BUILDRR8. 


ANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Ihoronahly  efficient  tnnJon  811'dF  FOREMAN.  I#  a good 


I.  A.  y.  Z.  Pcet-offloe.  Balgate,  aurrey. 


Contractor  gene- 


TO  OLA88  MERCHANT3  AND  BUILDBRa. 

■\T7"ANTED,  by  an  active  intellignet  Youth, 

VV  a SITUATION  a.  ABBISTANT  GLASS-CUTTER.  Can 
fotiara  UD  and  Serve,  and  la  quick  at  g'axing.  Can  alto  attend  to  a 

rquaio  up  eu  , ov, . . - * v_  i..«—  »..  # n IR 


by  letter,  to  A.  B.  16. 


GLA=8-CnTTER8. 


WANTED,  by  a pr.icticil  GLASS 

CUTTER  and  GLAZIER.  conaUot  EMPLOYMENT,  piece 


qir ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE-EN-  -i 

VV  OAOSMEST  a.  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  1.  thoroughly  ■, 
practice!  and  energetic.  Thr-e  jeer.  Id  1-t  employ.  Aged  3h.-  •- 

A.  B.  47.  King  Heur»’»-walk.  Ball.  Pond,  N. 

ttr ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  i< 

VV  a thoroufhiv  competent  BUILOBR'a  CLERK.  Capableot  1.) 

taking  the  entire  charge  of  the  '1 

integrity,  and  appUoatlon  to  bu»lB«u.— Addrow,  W.  B.  6,  Uftoa-  ■ 1 
road  Nonb,  Do  Beauvtlr-loWD. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

■VIT" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  -well  able  to  : i 

VV  a..l.tinoffl.e.frequirei.aBlTUATIONa.lMPROVER.t  i, 

bench  Baa  bean  three  reata  at  carpentry.— Addreu,  B.  8.  ii", 

Vauxhall  Bridge  road,  8. W.  . 

TO  PLUMBERS,  LANDLORDS,  4o. 

■\X7  ANTED,  by  a etpady,  practical,  handy  fi 

VV  Men.  the  MANAGEMENT  of  a GENERAL  JOBBING  1 
SHOP,  or  to  .'upetlntend  aud  lo  do  the  repati*  of  geutioiueu'.  bou.e  n 
property  Wage.  28'.  per  week.  Good  rtfereuce..— Addie.e,  U. 

«1,  Hardibge-.trret.C.ble  etrreL  K, 

\lir  A NTED,  a SITUATION  aS! 

VV  MANtQING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  in  a gn-d  firm.  _ 
Good  lalary  trqulied. — Addre**.  H,  C.  e.re  of  Mra  Gray,  3^ 
Orabam-atreet.  Eaton  iquare,  Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDRRB,  CONTRACTORS,  dc. 

■\17' ANTED,  a RE-ENGaGEMENT,  by  ; 

VV  a thoroughly  practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  taite  th»  ■ 

entire  charge  of  a job  (In  Town  or  coai.ltyi-  Thnr.iDgh  y under-  l 
.Und.  all  trade.,  .eiling  oat  and  tn-a-nclng  up  work,  a-icl  u -e  1 up 

In  Iheprepsratlonof  rte'all  drawing.,  4c.  F-rs'-cUy  refarenee.  and.  ., 

t«iUmoul.l..-Addte##,  No.  BjO,  Olflco  uf  " TQa  BuUder. 

TO  BUILORR3. 

1X7 ANTED,  by  a practical  BRICKLAYER, 

VV  an  ENGAGEMENT  a.  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  by  the  1 
Rod.  Well  up  in  drawing#  and  #«vting  nu'.  Good  refereuci.— 
Addreis.  P.  U,  26,  Con  raercUI-road.  Lambo'b. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

117 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good:, 

VV  PLUMBER,  GA8FirTER.  4c.-AddroM,  A.  B 12,  fet.JohD-  t 

■ trrat  Pelei'a.>Cre. t.  ItllUKtoti.  N. 

TO  nUlLDBKB  AND  OTHERS.  -> 

XXTANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  CARPEN-  , 

VV  TRRING,  JOINKBING.  By 'he  piece.  rt??®  ‘1 

earned  out  larejobi.  No  ohj-cilon  to  the  couutty.  OfjSiniA-i 
TION  a.  WORKlnG  FOREMAN,  tlarpeuter  aud  Joiner  by  Itaue.  •! 
Age  31 -R.  A.64.  Ll-so  -gr-ve,  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  K9TATB  AGENTS. 

Air  ANTED,  EMPLOYMEN  r,  byan  experi-  ii 

VV  enced  practlc-1  Man.  Uaed  tojihop^a^ud^.,fflc^^^^^ 

traX!  *W?ge7not*  •o”rai'ich  an  objec tXAddie.#,  A.  B.  1,  Carlton- 
road,  South  aiobe-ioad,  MUe-eud.  E.  j 

TO  BOILUEBS.  BURVEYORS,  Ac. 

lir ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLEBKi) 

VV  UndervlaDd#  quandlle.,  well  uo  lo  prime  co«t.  meaturlogd 
up,  fair  dtaugh'amao.  and  ha.  a iboroughl,  pracucal  '< 

the  traoe.-AddreM.  B.  C,  Poat  offlee.  Duke-street,  Mauchv.Ui-n 

•nuare.  W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

lirAbJTEl*,  by  a steady  Youug  Man,  a 

VV  BITUArlO.V  aa  PLUMBER  to  fill  up  time  in  glHtngrf 

painting,  4c,— Addrret,  PLUMBER,  10,  Cbarl«»-aireet.  Ullugion-i  4 
sreeu.  London. 

\*7ANTED,  bya  steady,  industrious  Man,(/ 

VV  a JOB,  a.  FOBRMAN  of  PLASTERERS  Ua.  bean  with  a 

Loud  m firm  »erer-l  T-ar«.  Would  hire  no  ..r.J..!tl..u  to  take  a Jib 
alls  where  by  day  or  meaanie.  Good  reference  from  la.t  oiaployer.— -i 
Addreae.  J.  O.  208.  Houthwstfc  Brldg.-toad,  L .id  ui. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PlUMBERS. 

' AAfANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  38,  ai 

■ VV  Cone  ant  SITUATION  or  JOB  ae  PLUMBER,  OA3F1  ITER, il 

■ and  ZINC  WursKKB.  Would  fld  up  time  at  painting  if  requirod.il 
Ha#  had  good  exp  rieuce  in  t .wn  aud  cou-.try  at  new  and  jouoio^ 
Work.  Good  leCeieuoe.  T-wu  or  country.— Addroti,  0.  N.  M.  AVI 
Vere-.treet.  Lln..olu'.-tnn-floldi,  W.a  [ 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDER*'.  1 

■ 117 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  ! 

- VV  thorough  practical  PLUMBER,  V k 

n Piece-work  or  olUerwi.#.  Good  refereuce^.-Addre...  PiiUMBBB,  4, 1 
7 Ou-eu’e-row,  Oaiiiberwell-r..al. 

AED  FOREMAN.— WANTED, 

ly,  by  a Loo 


RD  FOREMAN-  — 
reUn',  L'.ndu".  N.  ' 


''EMPoKAKY 

BUKVKYOR  of  grei 
mating,  mud 
ANCE  to  lUJ 
lettiiug 


engagement.  — Ah 

prtctlcal  experience  in  nieaturlng,  estiii 
, will  be  gUO  to  gir.  'EMP-iRARY  ASAIaII 
builder..  Haa  had  great  practice  la  ukin.)j 
.d  umi.eioUiu  Wuuia  have  no  ohj-ctluU  t P 


VLYOB.  11 


TO  ARcHItKCl'd  AND  BU  LDER8.  ; 

HE  Advertiser,  aged  19,  of  quick  busineau 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OSYinERS  OF  BOUdS  FttOFSBCY.  4c.  ■' 

Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGKM.KN. 

WORK  OB  a geutlemau’e  «•  ate.  or  f T a BuildBc'.  t-i  do  a 
wunettedwith  01.  trade. -name  y,  PlUMBunO.  FAINT 
RK,  GAaFlTTIKG.  Ac.  Able  to  lake  all  ro.poua 
Ity  of  job.  if  requited.  No  objeciion  to  cue  couu'iy.-Adaieit-, 
B.  211,  King  Heury’»-walk.  Bsli'e  I’und-road.  le.iugtrtt,  | 


'O  MANUFAOrUREES.  — AGENOII 

WANTED,  by  a Ueut'eui»n,  wbo  bae  OIDce#  in  tbeCiiya  '' 

rh  arehiiecia  aud  Uuilde-e.  ail.i  U a gu‘>d 

of  Mr,  U.  J.  ' 


TO  ARCBIVECTS.  , 

vening  employment  wanteu 

good  Ueonieincal  anl  FerepeuUveDR.VUO  H MMaN  ai 
7oUB1BT.— Addren.  B.  A.  cate  of  Mr.  A.  nuoiu.  I*.'.  C 


TO  ARtHITEiTT.d  AND  BUILDBE3. 

LERKSHIP  KEQUitiBD,  by 

,goo  30.  Hae  bao  experieuce  a.  tneOou  u, 
teou  In  an  Ar  iduc'e  ofllcr,  alia  is  _ fairdtauguteuiau  La 
iioulua  Boitd-r’d  oOlie.  Hofer. nee.  good.— Aadreea,  L.  74, 
ton-road, 


Your.'i 


Atjg.  20,  1870.]  THE  BUILDER. 
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Toxon  Deaih-Iiates  ixi  Sprixig,  1870. 

O UBLIC  health  and 

sanitary  qnestions 
^ command  more 

general  attention 
J!9  ^rAv'adyJSf  than  they  did; 

there  is  a growing 
interest  in  them ; 
r\  Bfl  ;\  bnt  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  subject  is  still  generally 
voted  dry,  uninteresting,  and, 
above  all,  unsavoury.  The  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  and  such  like,  do  na- 
turally and  inevitably  crop  up 
in  all  discussions  of  the  first 
principles  of  sanitary  science ; 
but  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  even 
these  branches  of  the  subject  are  delicate  and 
cleanly  compared  with  one  which  has  recently 
boon  engaging  the  public  and  lively  attention  of 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nsefully-iuclined 
ladies  of  England,  As  it  is  essentially  necessary 
and  important  to  popularise  sanitary  matters 
might  we  not,  therefore,  hope  and  expect  that 
ladies  should  give  us  some  of  their  valuable 
assistance, — first,  by  devoting  their  own  atten- 
tion  to  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  and 
then  by  using  the  now  very  general  parochial 
“visiting”  system,  as  a means  of  disseminating 
a knowledge  of  its  elements  among  the  unedu- 
cated classes  ? How  much  sanitary  good  might 
be  effected  by  teaching  the  importance  of,  nay, 
neCQSsity  for,  cleanliness  of  person,  purity  of  air 
by  ventilation,  and  of  intelligent  management  of 
children  as  to  dietary  and  medical  treatment,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  no  longer  disputed 
that  injury  to  the  respiratory  organs  from 
breathing  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the  neglect 
of  early  treatment  in  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea, 
result  in  the  wholesale  death  of  infants  in  Eng- 
liah  towns,  in  our  cold  and  hob  seasons.  Ladies 
have  opportunities  for  this  useful  and  desirable 
task  which  does  nob  fall  in  the  way  of  men. 
Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  signs  of  slow  but 
positive  progress,  in  the  shape  of  results  from 
the  growth  of  interest  in  sanitary  matters,  and 
while,  on  the  subject  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  more  rapid  progress,  let  us  notice  one  which 
must  frequently  have  commanded  the  attention 
of  sanitary  students.  The  medical  profession 
have  not  generally  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  sanitary  progress  ; nay,  more,  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  may  be  said,  in  the 
main,  to  have  resulted  withont  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  profession.  We  are  loth  to 

suggest  such  a possibility,  bub  can  it  be 
possible  that,  indirectly  and  almost  intui- 
tively, the  profession  have  felt  that  sanitary 
progress  was  antagonistic  to  their  self-interest  ? 
The  possibility  of  such  a construction  should  alone 
urge  them  to  take  most  decidedly  the  initiative  in 
this  movement,  for  which  their  scientific  ac- 
quirements ought  to  give  them  special  qualifica- 
tions. The  moat  earnest  thinkers  of  the  day, 
however,  agree  in  pronouncing  that  medical 
science  and  knowledge  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  Leoky,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
“History  of  European  Morals,”  siys: — “Of all 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is 
that  in  which  the  accomplished  resnlts  are  most 
obviously  imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which 
the  field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  moat  exten- 


sive, and  from  which,  if  the  mind  were  directed 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  century 
to  industrial  inventions,  and  especially  to  over- 
coming space,  the  most  splendid  results  might 
be  expected.  Our  almost  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  canses  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases, 
and  the  empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best 
medical  treatment,  have  been  often  recognised.” 
We  have  said,  and  we  firmly  believe,  that  sani- 
tary progress  is  being  made,  bnt  we  want  the 
more  earnest  co-operation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  earnest 
assistance  of  Eoglish  ladles,  before  this  progress 
can  proceed  at  the  rate  that  we  consider  to  be 
possible. 

The  Registrar-General  has  recently  published 
his  quarterly  return  for  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year,  for  the  three  months  ending  June  last. 
This  publication,  in  its  recently  enlarged  and 
improved  form,  affords  much  more  ample  means 
for  forming  a correct  opinion  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  country  than  was  possible  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Last  spring  was  remarkable  for  its  high  tempe- 
rature, and  for  the  unusually  small  rainfall. 
Excessive  cold  in  winter,  or  heat  in  summer, 
most  undoubtedly  exerc'ses  a direct  inQuence 
upon  mortality,  bnt  the  exceptional  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  last  spring  do  not  appear  to 
have  affected  the  public  health  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  as  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months 
was  22T  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation, exactly  corresponding  with  the  mean 
of  the  rates  in  the  ten  previous  correspond- 
ing quarters.  This  national  rate,  however, 
somewhat  exceeded  that  in  the  spring  quar- 
ters of  each  of  the  three  years  1867-8-9. 
Roughly  speaking,  rather  more  than  half  the 
entire  popolation  of  England  and  Wales  live  in 
the  principal  town  districts,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  country  parishes. 
In  the  entire  urban  population  the  death-rate 
last  quarter  was  22  8 per  1,000,  against 
23  -1,  the  mean  of  the  previous  corresponding 
quarters;  in  the  rural  dietricta  the  rate  was 
210,  against  20  3,  the  corresponding  average  in 
previoDS  quarters.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
while  in  the  large  towns  the  rate  was  below  the 
average,  an  excess  prevailed  in  the  rural  popu- 
lation, May  we  nob  safely  attribute  a portion 
of  this  result  to  the  continual  increase  of  sani- 
tary activity  in  our  large  towns,  which  has  not 
yet  made  so  much  progress  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  our  rural  districts.  In  the  seven- 
teen largest  Eoglish  towns  furnishing  weekly  re- 
turns, the  death-rate  last  quarter  averaged  22  3 
per  1,000  ; and  in  the  fifty  towns  ranking  next  in 
size,  with  populations  ranging  for  the  most  part 
between  30,000  to  100,000,  the  rate  did  not  ex- 
ceed 21'9.  Both  these  rates,  it  will  be  seen, 
were  lower  than  the  general  town  death-rate, 
which,  as  above-mentioned,  was  22-8  ; it  follows, 
therefore,  that  a considerable  excess  must  have 
prevailed  in  alarge  numberof  the  smaller  towns, 
with  populations  under  30,000,  in  which  there  is 
less  chance  of  sanitary  matters  receiving  due 
attention,  from  the  fact  that  the  local  papers,  if 
any  exist,  have  less  influence,  and  are,  as  a rule, 
less  ably  conducted.  Moreover,  there  is  a neces- 
sity, as  has  been  often  urged,  for  the  division  of 
the  country  into  sanitary  districts,  in  order  that 
small  towns  and  villages  may  share  with  the 
larger  towns,  the  great  advantages  of  efficient 
health  officers,  and  a thoroughly  organized 
sanitary  staff.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  decline 
of  town  death-rates,  they  are  approaching  those 
prevailing  in  onr  rural  districts,  because  they  do 
not  show  a relative  improvement  ; but  it  is  also 
more  than  probable  that  if  we  could  once  solve 
the  great  problems  affecting  sewage  and  water 
supply,  the  death-rates  in  these  two  sections  of 
our  population  would  be  permanently  more 
nearly  assimilated,  for  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  sanitary  regulation  in 


towns  which  are  scarcely  attainable  in  small 
villages  and  country  parishes. 

Among  the  seventeen  largest  English  towns 
the  death-rate  last  quarter,  in  a population  esti- 
mated at  rather  more  than  six  millions,  was  at 
the  annual  rate,  as  above  stated,  of  23'3  per 
1,000.  In  the  several  towns  the  lowest  rates 
were  16-9  in  Sunderland,  1ST  in  Birmingham, 
18  6 in  Leicester,  19T  in  Portsmouth,  and  19  8 in 
Hull ; the  highest  rates,  23  9 in  Liverpool,  24  7 in 
Leeds,  25-7  in  Manchester,  26T  in  Bristol,  and 
27  7 in  Bradford.  These  rates  of  mortality  are 
governed  to  a very  great  extent  by  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  resulting  from  zymotic  disease  ; as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  rates  were  low  in  the 
first  five  towns  because  few  deaths  were  caused 
by  scarlatina,  measles,  fever,  &c.,  and  excessive 
in  the  last  five  because  these  and  other  diseases 
of  the  same  class  wore  fatally  prevalent.  Com- 
pared with  recent  corresponding  quarters,  there 
was  a marked  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Newcastle,  while  there 
was  fully  as  large  an  increase  in  those  of  Bristol 
and  Bradford. 

In  the  improved  form  of  the  Registrar. 
General’s  return,  not  only  is  information  given 
for  each  of  the  2,197  registration  sub-districts, 
a'i  well  as  for  the  627  superintendent  regis- 
trars’ districts,  bub  the  information,  instead  of 
being  almost  confined  to  the  bare  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths  deals  with  the  causes  of  death, 
the  deaths  of  infants  and  elderly  people,  the 
deaths  in  institutions,  the  deaths  from  violence, 
and  the  number  of  inquest  cases.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  rather  more  than  20,000 
deaths  were  referred  in  England  and  Wales  to 
the  seven  principal  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class ; 
that  is,  to  smoll-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  diph- 
theria,  whooping-cough,  fever,  and  diarrbcca.  In 
the  second  quarter  these  deaths  did  not  much 
exceed  18,000 ; speaking  in  round  numbers, 
6,000  of  these  resulted  from  scarlatina, 
3,500  from  diflerent  forms  of  fever,  3,000 
from  whooping  - cough,  and  2,000  each  from 
measles  and  diarrhoea.  Scarlatina  continued,  as 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  very  generally 
prevalent,  and  showed  an  increase  in  the  south- 
western  and  midland  counties,  bub  had  declined 
in  most  of  the  other  divisions.  In  the  seventeen 
largest  towns,  for  which  the  information  has 
been  specially  analysed,  5,887  deaths  were  re- 
ferred last  quarter  to  these  seven  diseases, 
against  6,636  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year; 
there  was  a decline  of  700  in  whooping-cough, 
500  in  scarlatina,  and  100  in  fever,  while  the 
fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  500,  representing  the  commencement  of 
the  usual  summer  epidemic  of  this  disease,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  oonfined  to  the  infants  of 
the  labouring  and  uneducated  classes.  The 
average  annual  death-rate  from  these  seven 
diseases  in  the  seventeen  towns  last  quarter  was 
3 8 per  1,000;  in  the  several  towns  the  lowest 
ratio  was  IT  in  Sunderland,  IT  in  Leicester,  2T 
in  Nottingham,  2*3  in  Norwich,  and  2’4  in  Bir- 
mingham ; the  highest  rates  were  4 0 in  London 
and  Liverpool,  4 1 in  Manchester,  4'8  iu  Sheffield, 
4'9  in  Bradford,  and  5'6  in  Bristol.  Of  the  155 
deaths  from  amall-pox  in  these  towns,  no  less 
than  118  occurred  in  London,  and  25  in  Man- 
Chester  and  Salford.  Compared  with  the 
2,162  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  in  Paris  during 
the  three  months  under  notice,  the  118  in 
London  appear  favourably  few,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  the  sixteen  other  English  towns, 
with  an  aggregate  population  about  equal  to  that 
of  London,  only  47  occurred,  it  is  hardly  credi- 
table bo  the  metropolitan  health  officers.  Deaths 
from  small-pox  signify  invariably  neglect  of 
vaccination  ; thus,  therefore,  the  excess  of  deaths 
from  this  disease  in  London  signifies  that  the 
anti-vaccination  party  has  more  deadly  iofluence 
in  London  than  incur  provincial  towns.  Measles 
were  also  proportionately  far  more  fatal  in 
London  than  in  the  other  towns.  Scarlatina  was 
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most  fatally  prevalent  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Sheffield.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
Sheffield  appears  anything  but  satisfactory,  as 
this  severe  epidemic  of  scarlatina  has  followed 
very  closely  upon  one  of  sniall-pos,  and  the 
mortality  from  infantile  diarrhoea  in  recent  weeks 
has  also  exceeded  that  in  other  towns.  The 
excessive  mortality  from  zymotic  disease  in 
Bristol  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  attention  to  sani- 
tary matters  in  Bristol  has  in  late  years  been 
unremitting,  and  in  the  main  so  successful  as  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  very  general  comment. 
Different  forms  of  fever,  which  after  small-pox 
may  be  pronounced  moat  directly  amenable  to 
sanitary  control,  were  proportionately  most  fatal 
in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Liverpool. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  ages  at  death  ia  these 
seventeen  towns.  A more  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  public  health  than  now  exists  would  natu- 
rally increase  the  mean  age  at  death;  fewer 
children  would  die  in  their  infancy,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  deaths  would  occur  at  the  riper 
ages.  Of  the  total  deaths  in  these  towns  last 
quarter,  19'1  per  cent,  was  of  persons  aged 
sixty  years  and  npwards.  This  proportion  was 
14'5  in  Sheffield,  15  8 in  Bradford,  and  15'9  in  1 
Manchester;  hit^hest,  21'3  in  Birmingham,  21'5  | 
in  Sunderland,  21'6  in  Hull,  22-0  in  Nottingham,  1 
and  28‘1  per  cent,  in  Norwich.  Really  infant  [ 
mortality  may  be  most  usefully  considered  by  j 
observing  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants 
under  one  year  of  age  to  births  registered.  In  ; 
onr  present  state  of  civilisation  it  appears  inevi-  [ 
table  that  a considerable  proportion  of  infants 
shonld  die  within  a few  weeks  of  their  birth  ; j 
the  number  of  these  deaths  under  one  year  is 
therefore  to  a great  extent  governed  by  the  birth- 
rate, and  the  above  method  takes  this  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  seventeen  towns  last  quarter 
to  every  100  births  registered  11'7  deaths  oc- 
curred among  infants  under  one  year  of  age  ; 
this  proportion  was  10  9 in  Portsmouth,  ll'O  in 
Sunderland,  and  12-7  in  Sheffield;  while  it  was 
highest,  17’1  in  Manchester,  17’5  in  Liverpool, 
and  18  0 in  Bradford. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  in  large  public  insti- 
tutions from  a sanitary  point  of  view  is  far  from 
unimportant.  Of  the  total  deaths  in  the  seven- 
teen town^,  l-i'5  per  cent,  were  so  recorded  last 
quarter;  the  per-centage  varying  from  8 0 in 
Bradford  and  8 -1  in  Norwich  to  11  9 in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  16  0 in  Liverpool,  and  IG'7 
in  London.  These  deaths,  for  the  moat  part, 
consist  of  those  recorded  in  workhouses  and 
hospitals.  The  soundest  method  for  computing 
the  mortality  in  inatitntiona  of  this  character,  in 
which  the  number  of  inmates  is  oontinnally 
varying,  and  in  which  the  mortality  depends  so 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  inmates  when 
admitted,  is  still  a moot  question;  neither  do 
means  yet  exist  for  satisfactorily  comparing  the 
relative  mortality  from  epidemic  diseases  when 
treated  in  public  institations,  and  when  in  private 
practice.  The  balance  of  evidence  ia  at  present 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Whatever  may  he  the  general  conviotion  as  to 
the  control  which  sanitary  regulation  will  even- 
tually exercise  upon  deaths  from  epidemic  and 
other  diseases,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  felt 
that  the  waste  of  life  from  violent  and  mechanical 
causes  might  be  most  absolutely  controlled  by 
more  complete  police  regulations,  and  a higher 
standard  of  education  and  intelligence  among 
those  classes  having  the  snperintendence  of  and 
employed  in  great  industrial  works  and  factories, 
and  those  having  charge  of  horses,  carts,  and 
vehicles  for  public  conveyance.  In  the  seventeen 
towns  last  quarter  no  less  than  1,178  deaths 
resulted  from  violent  causes,  inclnding  all  oases 
of  accident  or  negligence,  mauslaughtor,  mur- 
der, or  suicide.  These  deaths  showed  a propor- 
tion of  3’4  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  in  the 
different  towns.  The  proportion  of  these  deaths 
was  lowest,  0 7 in  Leicester,  1'4  in  Norwich,  and 
1‘5  in  Bradford ; it  was  highest,  3 7 in  London 
and  Sunderland,  4'8  in  Liverpool,  and  51  in  Bir- 
mingham. Inquests  were  held  upon  5 9 per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  seventeen  towns  ; 
upon  3 3 and  3'4  per  cent,  in  Bradford  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  G‘6  and  IIT  per  cent, 
respectively  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
The  excess  of  inquest  cases  and  of  violent 
deaths  in  Birmingham  is  somewhat  remark- 
able. 

Among  the  fifty  towns  of  the  second  magnitude, 
Birkenhead,  Dover,  Southampton,  Coventry, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  South  Shields,  were 
remarkable  last  quarter  for  their  low  death- 
rates  ; Oxford,  Exeter,  Bath,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Macclesfield,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  and 


Halifax  for  their  high  rates.  In  Exeter  the  rate 
was  27  0,  and  in  Halifax  31‘6. 

On  the  whole,  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
towns,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  figures  of 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  last  Quarterly  Re- 
turn, shows  progress,  and,  generally  speaking, 
their  recent  health  appears  to  have  been  satis- 
factory, albhongh  it  ia  needless  to  point  out  how 
large  a field  is  yet  open  for  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  sanitary  science  and  control.  Public 
interest  iu  these  matters  must  not  be  allowed  to 
flag,  and  the  timely  accession  of  ladies,  and  more 
generally  of  the  medical  profession,  to  the  ranks 
of  sanitary  reformers,  would  just  now  be  of 
incalculable  value. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Little  by  little,  and  day  by  day,  since  its 
opening  on  the  IGth  of  July,  has  the  Workmen’s 
International  Exhibition  assumed  more  important 
proportions.  The  large  space  which  was  empty 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty’s  visit,  has  re- 
ceived tenants  of  different  classes  ; and  the  daily 
attendance  has  increased,  until  it  has  attained 
the  respectable  total  of  10,000  visitors.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  and  significance  to  ob- 
serve that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  these 
visitors  avail  themselves  of  the  evening  leisure, 
and  of  the  low  charge  of  admission,  between 
seven  p.m.  and  ten  p.m. 

We  cannot,  however,  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
Exhibition  ia  likely  to  prove  more  important  for 
the  suggestions  offered  by  the  experience  it 
affords,  than  for  its  actual  magnitude  or  variety. 
Its  value  ia  rather  for  the  future  than  for  the 
present,  rather  for  the  reflective  thinker  than  for 
the  sightseer,  or  even  for  the  exhibitor. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  council 
have  had  to  contend  with  unusual  difficulties. 
The  case  was  not  one  in  which  the  lustre  of 
Court  favour,  or  the  pomp  of  provincial  mag- 
nates, commanded  an  ample  guarantee  fund,  aa 
in  the  instance  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Some  eight  score  names  alone  form  the  list  of 
guarantors ; and  among  these,  while  the  King 
of  Wurtemburg,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Digby,  and  three  commercial  firms,  are  set 
down  for  1001.  each,  there  are  the  names  of 
twenty  operatives,  who  assore  the  modest  but 
welcome  sum  of  five  shillings  apiece.  While  a 
healthy  interest  is  thus  known  to  be  spread  over 
every  class  of  society,  the  depth,  so  to  speak,  is 
very  small  for  the  extent  of  surface;  the  total 
guarantee  fund  not  quite  reaching  the  snm  of 
2,£0jZ.  So  small  an  amount  preclnded  much 
reconrse  being  had  to  those  ordinary  means  of 
advertisement  which  have  become  so  necessary, 
in  the  present  day,  for  attracting  public  atten- 
tion ; and  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  and  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
who,  in  thiiir  different  stations  of  life,  freely  gave 
up  time  of  great  value,  could  do  but  little  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  great  medium  of 
notoriety.  There  is  a want,  too,  of  organizing 
talent  apparent. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  principal 
manufacturers,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  abroad,  are  becoming  less  inclintd  to 
sacrifice  either  money  or  time  for  the  sake  of 
sending  articles  to  exhibitions.  The  feeling  is 
becoming  generally  prevalent  that,  althongh  the 
first  exhibition  amply  repaid,  by  its  results,  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  the  exhibitors,  it  was  the 
only  one  that  thoroughly  did  do  so,  as,  under 
one  title  or  another,  at  London,  Paris,  Dublin, 
and  nnmerous  other  cities,  exhibition  succeeding 
exhibition,  the  advertising  value  of  each  di- 
minishes, as  the  novelty  decreases ; and  the  pro- 
ject of  opening  a permanent  International  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  knock  all  rivals  on  the  head,  at  all 
events  in  this  country. 

To  these  general  obstacles,  to  the  slackness  of 
trade,  the  long-continued  and  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  war,  which  has  cast  the  shadow  of 
the  Black  Monday  of  May,  1866,  over  three 
years  of  our  history,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
operatives  to  believe  that  a hall  of  exhibition 
was  in  good  faith,  and  for  no  interested  motive, 
open  to  their  productions,  has  to  be  added  the 
special  consideration  that  an  exhibition  which 
should,  at  the  same  time,  include  the  civilised 
world  in  its  area,  and  descend  to  the  par- 
ticularisation  of  the  individual  workman 
(even  in  the  case  where  four  or  five  pro- 
cesses had  to  be  conducted,  in  order  to 
produce  a single  article),  comprised  featui'es 
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that  were  absolutely  incompatible,  on  any  large 
scale.  If  only  a hundred  countries  and  cities  : . 
each  sent  from  their  principal  establishments,  , ■ 
and  from  a proportionate  number  of  independent  t 
workmen,  contributions  under  each  of  the  )| 
eighteen  classes  invited  to  the  exhibition,  the  .i 
number  of  individual  names  would  be  so  great  .,i 
that  none  could  be  distinguished  in  the  crowd. 

In  England  even  distinct  individuality  would  be  .i 
lost  in  the  cloud  of  detail,  although  those  in-  >{ 
terestod  in  any  special  branch  of  industry  might 
pick  out  the  moat  deserving  names.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  names  of  foreign  workmen  ic 
should  thus  become  known  iu  England,  that  any  • 
visitor  should  care  to  understand  whether  || 
Gennaro  Rosa  or  Gaetano  Tecchio  was  the  actual  iJ 
workman  who  executed  a particular  small  lI 
wooden  medallion  for  Grandville  et  Oompagnie,  ,= 
ia  obviously  qnite  out  of  tho  question.  There  is  i;i 
a limit  to  the  power  of  observation  ; and  if  it  is  J 
intended  to  descend  to  tho  minute  detail  of  the 
names  of  individual  workmen,  the  classes  of  I: 
objects  to  be  exhibited,  and  tho  localities  from  i.; 
which  they  are  sent,  must  be  limited  in  a cor- 
responding  degree. 

The  mode  in  which  these  opposite  conditions  n 
have  balanced  one  another  in  tbe  case  in  point,  i: 
is  by  an  irregular  aud  inadequate  supply  froui  i;i 
the  area  from  which  contributions  have  been  n 
invited.  In  some  instances  producing  countries  it 
are  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Thus,  , 
our  nearest  neighbour,  France,  with  its  37,000,000  n 
of  inhabitants,  sends  a mechanical  carriage 
(Class  3),  improved  fishing-tackle  (Class  10), 
samples  of  thuga-wood,  wine,  ma'ze,  and  cotton  li 
from  Algiers,  aud  liqueurs  from  Nico.  This  is  !: 
all  for  which  the  empire  figures  iu  the  catalogue. 
On  the  other  hand,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Bom-  ■( 
bay  contribute  the  most  complete  and  iutereeting 
series  of  industrial  prodnetious  that  are  to  be  ' 
found  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Germany, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Netherlands,  together  -i 
with  Italy,  France  (for  the  objects  named),  and  li 
Bremen,  are  the  only  names  of  contributing  ;t 
countries  or  states  included,  together  with  Great  ;i 
Britain,  in  the  official  catah'gue. 

Of  the  more  brilliantly  represented  foreign  a 
countries  there  is  this  essential  difference  ii 
between  the  contributions.  Denmark  and  1' 
Bombay,  while  each  occupying  a considerable 
proportionate  space  with  objects  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  are  already  independently  repre-  -i 
sented  in  London ; the  former  at  the  Danish  ,t 
Gallery,  142,  New  Bond-street,  and  the  latter  'l 
at  the  Indian  Office.  Very  little  is  to  be  seen  at  . 
the  Agricnltural  Hall  of  the  prcductioDS  of  these  i 
two  contributing  countries  which  is  not  more  " 
accessible  to  a large  proportion  of  the  purchasing  '1 
population  of  Loudon,  within  a short  distance  of 
Charing  Cross.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  has  set  .l 
herself  earnestly  and  thoroughly  to  work  to  send  n 
to  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition  a fair  display  of 
the  industrial  produotions  of  her  prinoip  il  cities  il 
aud  towns.  The  Romau  camei,  in  shell,  so  i 
efieotive  when  they  are  not  compared  with  their  ' 
prototypes  in  agate  and  onyx,  we  mentioned  in 
our  former  notice,  aa  well  as  the  marble  and  . 
Byzantine  mosaics  of  Florence,  tbe  exquisite  i 
filigree-work  familiar  to  tbe  lounger  iu  tbe  i 
Strada  de’  Orefioi  at  Genoa  (which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  No.  224,  Regent-street),  the  wooden 
mosaics  of  Sorrento,  resembling  our  own  Tun-  • 
bridge  ware,  and  the  sculpture  and  wood  . 
carviug  of  Florence  and  of  Venice.  There  ia  . 
a large  assortment  of  jewelry,  from  the  Italian 
capital,  valuable  for  its  permanent  and 
durable  nature.  The  mosaic  brooches,  in 
fiue  marbles  and  coloured  stones,  are  by 
no  means  unknown  in  this  country.  More 
rare,  aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  those 
ornaments  in  glass  mosaic,  which  the  exhibitor 
terms  Byzantine,  There  are  lepreseutationB  of 
beetles,  or  other  objects,  formed  of  very  minute 
tesseice  of  variously  coloured  glass,  which, 
instead  of  being  flat,  are  embossed  on  the  surface, 
so  as  to  resemble  very  closely  the  diamond 
beetles  which  ornament  the  jewelry  of  Brazil. 
The  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  hues  of 
flowers  and  of  shells  are  reproduced  on  the  larger 
specimens  of  inlaid  marble,  ia  rivalled  by  the 
cunning  which  represents  form  as  well  as  colour 
in  the  glass  mosaic.  P.  Buzzanti  i Co.,  of 
Florence,  exhibit  tbe  jewelry  in  question  ; and 
the  enterprising  exhibitor  of  the  larger  and  more 
splendid  mosaice,  the  cabinet  which,  referred  to 
iu  our  former  article,  twice  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  Queen,  and  some 
tables  which,  in  addition  to  groups  of  flowers 
and  of  shells,  had  transparent  gems,  such  as 
topaz  and  emerald,  inlaid  in  the  solid  maible,  is 
SigEor  A.  Civita,  of  Florence.  We  trust  that 
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these  enterprising  tradesmen  will  find  a sale  for 
the  very  beautiful  objects  whioli  they  have 
sent  over  in  such  a spirited  manner.  We 
fear  that  the  want  of  salesmen  or  attendants  who 
can  speak  English  will  sadly  militate  against 
this.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  costly  and 
precious  articles  are  very  unlikely  to  find  pur- 
chasers among  the  majority  of  those  whom  the 
Exhibition  is  organised  to  interest.  For  the 
English  goldsmith,  jeweller,  and  decorative  artist 
the  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the  Danish 
and  Italian  goldsmiths’  work  and  jewelry  is  most 
valuable.  But  he  will  go  to  look,  not  to  purchase, 
and  our  foreign  visitors  will  be  but  poorly  re- 
munerated unless  a more  wealthy  class  of  pur- 
chasers are  attracted  by  the  fame  of  their  wares. 

The  range  of  the  Danish  work  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  Italian.  There  exists  a natural 
tie,  dipped  in  that  blood  which  is  stronger  than 
water,  between  this  gallant  little  sea-kingdom 
and  our  own.  In  some  of  our  towns,  and  those 
among  the  most  noted  for  handsome  men  and 
noble- looking  women,  the  Danish  element  has 
left  an  abiding  mark.  No  foreigner  acquires  our 
tongue  with  more  ease,  or  speaks  it  with  less 
foreign  accent,  than  the  Dane.  No  less  truly 
may  it  bo  said  that  no  foreign  workman  so  closely 
resembles  the  very  best  class  of  English  operative 
in  tbat  solid  and  patient  finish  which  forms  the 
pride  of  our  workshops.  The  Danish  jewelry, 
formed  on  old  Norse  patterns,  is  remarkable  for 
the  good  colour  of  the  metal,  for  original 
elegance  of  design,  and  for  admirable  execution. 
The  collars,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  earrings 
which  M.  Biirgen  exhibits,  together  with  the 
true  form  of  the  Dagmar  cross  (which  has  been 
pirated  in  so  inferior  a copy),  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  only  one  thing  is  wantiug,  namely, 
a full  purse  to  buy  them. 

With  regard  ^to  machinery  and  inventions, 
comprising  between  600  and  700  exhibits  in  tbe 
original  catalogue,  the  great  want  which  we 
have  encountered  in  almost  the  entire  Exhibi- 
tion forms  a special  disqualification  in  face  of 
the  inquiring  visitor.  This  want  is  that  of  exhi- 
bitors. The  cases  are  left  to  explain  their  con- 
tents by  themselves.  In  four  or  five  repeated 
visits  we  failed  to  find  any  one  who  could  answer 
a question  out  of  the  great  majority  of  those  which 
we  wished  to  put.  In  “ Italy  ” no  language  was 
audible  but  Italian.  In  “ Denmark  ” we  failed 
to  find  an  interpreter.  In  “ India”  we  found  no 
attendant  whatever.  In  some  cases  of  English  dis- 
play we  only  met  some  very  young  man  or  woman 
who  could  do  little  more  than  watch  that  no  one 
broke  the  glass,  or  perhaps  could  quote  a price. 
If  this  almost  universal  abandonment  of  the 
articles  exhibited  to  the  sole  care  of  the  invisible 
police,  or  of  the  honourable  fear  of  tho  visitors, 
bus  thus  acted  as  a wet  blanket  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  visited  the  Exhibition  with  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  its  objects  by  describ- 
ing them  to  the  public,  what  must  be  the  case 
as  regards  intending  purchasers  ? In  one  or 
two  instances  we  actually  left  written  inquiries, 
hot  with  no  better  reenlts.  No  conscientions 
critic  can  say  much  of  objects  at  which  he  merely 
has  a peep  through  a glass,  without,  in  many 
cases,  even  a descriptive  label.  We  think  that 
raanufucturera,  whom  we  might  specify,  have 
made  a great  mistake  in  merely  sending  the 
contents  of  a shop-window,  without  having  the 
shopman  inside. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  stalls  which  are 
no  other  than  those  of  a bazaar,  with  the  eager 
invitations  to  buy  which  prevent  timid  people 
from  even  daring  to  look.  One  exhibitor,  in  the 
gallery,  performed  the  not  very  advanced  conjur- 
ing trick  making  an  egg  disappear  in  a red 
bag,  and  then  ofiering  egg,  bag,  and  secret 
for  the  sura  of  Is.  This  is  no  more  a subject 
for  a workman’s  exhibition  than  are  cases  of 
electro-plate  or  of  leather  workwithout  attendant. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  and  are  not 
hard  to  please  5 but  in  instances  where  it  is 
proposed  to  illustrate  an  important  local  industry 
there  ought  to  be  some  medium  between  tbe 
dummy  and  the  tout — some  one  to  explain  to 
those  who  seek  for  instmotion,  the  object  and 
intent  of  the  exhibitor. 

One  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  present 
state  of  the  Exhibition  is,  that  organisation  and 
proportionate  arrangement  must  underlie  any 
very  successful  attempt  to  bring  the  workman 
face  to  face  with  the  purchaser.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  all  at  once.  For  local  exhibitions,  such 
as  those  of  the  industry  of  a town  or  of  a district, 
or  for  classified  exhibitions,  such  as  one  of  gold- 
smiths’ work,  jewelry,  and  electro-plate, — or  of 
woodwork  and  wood-carving, — or,  again,  ofglaes 
moulding,  cutting  and  engraving,  prominence 


may  be  given  to  the  name  of  the  individual 
workman  with  great  advantage.  When  the  world 
is  invited  to  compete  this  cannot  be  done, — at 
least,  it  cannot  be  done  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
expectations  of  the  workman,  if  the  world  comes, 
when  invited,  in  anything  like  force. 

Another  very  important  lesson  may  be  drawn 
from  the  relative  emptiness  and  fnlness  of  the 
Hall  in  the  day  and  in  tho  evening.  The  locality, 
no  doubt,  goes  for  much  in  this.  All  the  more 
are  we  bound  to  note  tho  fact.  We  find  that  if, 
in  an  industrial  locality,  a place  of  evening  resort 
is  opened,  which  is  devoid  of  any  of  those  attrac- 
tions which  captivate  the  senses — music,  dancing, 
theatrical  display,  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  or  even 
pure,  exhilarating  fresh  air — if  we  only  give  them 
a room  in  which  to  meet,  light,  opportunity 
for  oircalation,  and  ohjeobs,  not  in  overpowering 
numbers,  to  interest  the  eye,  by  their  beauty,  or 
the  mind  by  their  industrial  value,  tbe  operatives 
will  come  in  crowds.  Well  conducted,  easily 
pleased,  ready  to  be  taught,  glad  to  be  kept  out 
of  idleness  or  mischief — such  are  tho  thousands 
who  throng  these  nightly  conversazioni.  No 
need  to  give  them  an  Italian  name ; they  fulfil  a 
great  want  of  a large  portion  of  the  English 
public. 

This,  then,  is  a hint  which  we  hope  some  of 
those  men  whose  respected  names  we  read  on 
the  pages  of  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Work- 
men’s Exhibition  will  not  be  slow  to  take.  A 
comfortable,  quiet,  cheerful  evening  resort  for  the 
workingclasses  would  be  a self-supporting  institu- 
tion. In  attractions,  in  the  way  of  permanent  ob- 
jects of  interest,  we  might  rely  on  tbe  operation 
of  tho  great  moving  power  of  the  day,  the  spirit 
of  advertisement.  Well-arranged  cases  of  tbe 
various  wares,  the  salesmen  of  which  keep  alive 
so  many' newspapers  by  their  advertisements, — 
would  not  be  wanting.  If  the  genius  of  selection 
and  of  organisation  (the  genius  of  South  Ken- 
sington) presided  over  this  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  if  the  period  of  exposition  for  the  same 
articles  were  limited,  tradesmen  would  readily 
adopt  so  admirable  a mode  of  advertisement. 
There,  however,  sale  should  be  prohibited.  Re- 
ference  should  be  distinctly  made  to  the  place  of 
sale.  Then  the  organ  need  not  be  dumb;  but, 
with  solemn  or  lively  music,  would  add  to  the 
attraction  of  tho  place.  And  if  to  that  were 
added  a series  of  popular  lectures, — not  dry 
preachments,  but  illustrated  teaching,  given  in 
language  like  that  of  Faraday,  and  lighted  up 
by  the  magic  transformations  of  chemistry,  by 
the  glories  of  electric  light,  by  the  wonders  of 
the  spectroscope,  or  the  luminous  geometry  of 
the  transparent  orrery  ; or,  tales  of  travel,  illus- 
trated by  the  presence  of  grim  idol,  or  rnde 
canoe,  or,  perhaps,  some  vagrant  and  half- 
tamed  savage.  These  lectnrea  to  tho  work- 
ing classes,  in  which  the  most  educated  and 
able  men  the  country  can  boast  would  soon  be' 
proud  to  take  a part,  would  be  a great  national 
boon,  and  would  be  calculated  to  draw  together 
tho  several  grades  and  orders  of  society. 
Whether  once  or  twice  a week,  or  even  nightly, 
if  an  hour’s  lecture  of  this  kiud  intervened,  with 
perhaps  some  half-hour’s  music,  the  Hall  being 
opened,  say  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  nine, 
at  a low  charge,  it  is  nob  unlikely  that  snob  an 
insbitntion,  if  the  management  were  adequate  to 
the  scheme,  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  country. 


SEAKSPBARE’S  THEATRES  AND  OER 
OWN  GAFFS. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  life  and 
doings  and  works  of  William  Shakspeare,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impos- 
sible, to  say  a word  about  either  him,  or  bis 
doings,  or  his  writings,  tbat  has  not  been  already 
said.  Bat  the  public  interest  in  the  immortal 
bard  seems  endless,  and  the  cariosity  of  the 
public  about  bim  and  his  wonderful  writings 
iuappeasible,  and  it  would  even  appear  that  the 
foreigner  is  yet  more  carious  about  the  matter 
than  we  are,  for  almost  no  end  of  famous  German 
professors  inandoutof  universities  have  lectured, 
or  are  about  to  lecture  and  speculate  on  the 
meaning  and  mysteries  of  the  great  plays  which 
he  wrote.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  will  bat  go  into 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  he  will 
there  find,  to  his  consternation,  no  less  than 
three  folio  volumes  of  catalogue  devoted  wholly 
to  a list,  a mere  list,  of  the  names  of  the  writers 
and  titles  of  the  books  which  have  been  written 
by  all  sorts  of  people  to  explain  him,  and  to 
develops  the  meaning  of  the  plays  which  he 
I wrote.  But  one  thing  more  there  yet  is  which 


all  these  learned  people  have  said  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing  about,  and  are  certainly  not  at 
all  likely  to  say  anything  about — the  German 
professors  with  all  their  monster  research  will 
not,  it  is  quite  sure,  touch  on  it,  and  yet  it  is, 
we  had  almost  said  it,  the  key-note  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  man,  and  what  he  did,  and 
hia  fair  starting-point.  It  may  be  specially 
addressed  to  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  ic  has  to 
do  with  “ building.”  This,  then,  is  the  problem, 
a twofold  one, — What  sort  of  place  was  it  in 
which  Shakspeare  played,  as  a player,  and 
afterwards  wrote  for  5 and  is  there  now 
in  this,  onr  present  day  and  hour,  any  such 
place  to  be  found,  and  if  so,  what  is  it 
like  ? Conceive  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
and  of  the  learned  if,  in  digging  for  tbe 
main  drainage,  or  for  a new  subway,  the 
very  ruins  of  the  *'  Globe  ” or  the  “ Black- 
friars  ” should  bo  como  across,  so  tbat  out 
of  its  ruins  and  its  decayed  timbers  the 
Globe  Theatre  might  be  re-erected  and  pre- 
sented to  the  wondering  eyes  of  this  modern 
generation.  Why,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
whole  nation  would  flock  to  see  it,  and  perhaps 
even  the  German  professors  themselves  might 
go  there  for  help  and  hints  in  the  composition 
of  the  forthcoming  lectures  and  accounts  of  tho 
“ life,  character,  and  dramatic  genius  of  Shak- 
apearo.”  Alas  ! for  the  great  men  and  the  big 
giants  of  this  world.  If  the  Homers,  Dantes, 
Miltons,  Miohaelangelos,  and  Sbakspeares  oould 
but  be  seen  at  their  work,  as  they  really  did  it  in 
their  own  days,  how  startled  and  disappointed 
tho  world  would  be,  and  how  low  it  would  be 
all  of  it  thought.  Our  present  businesa  is  not 
with  tho  poetic,  bub  with  plain  facts  and  common 
matters.  What  kind  of  place,  then,  was  the 
Globe  Theatre  or  the  Blackfriars,  and  what  kind 
of  actors  were  they  who  performed  in  them,  and 
how  did  they  act,  and  what  kind  of  andience 
was  it  who  listened,  and  applauded,  and  con- 
demned ? 

But  a word  or  two  just  to  make  a new  thought 
intelligible  as  to  the  position  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  acting  capabilities,  when  he  found  himself, 
on  some  chill  morning,  at  tho  stage  entrance  of 
the  Blackfriars,  and  compelled  by  dull  necessity 
to  ask  for  something  to  do  in  id  5 surely  tbe  most 
wonderful  and  sensational  morning  in  hia  life, 
far  surpassing  anything  he  could  ever  have  felt 
in  the  writing  of  Hamlet,  or  Othello,  or  even  in 
the  rewriting,  without  a blot,  tbe  whole  batch 
of  his  plays.  Mr.  Charles  Knight  says  that  the 
door  of  the  theatre  was  not  a difficult  one  for 
Scakspeare  to  enter.  Bub,  alas,  again,  for  the 
facts  of  poetry.  Shakspeare  came  to  London, 
and  presented  himself  at  tbe  door  of  the  theatre, 
in  search  of  employment,  simply  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  His  father  and  he  himself 
were  in  difficulties,  and  all  the  well-known  story 
of  the  deer-taking,  and  the  very  reasonable  in- 
dignation of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  is 
as  veritable  a piece  of  history  as  any  that  exists. 
Mr.  Kuight  says  it  is  fiction,  bat  it  is  necessary 
truth.  Shakspeare  came  to  London  town  be- 
cause the  little  village  of  Stratford  was  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  and  because  he  must  needs  live 
somehow  or  other.  To  London,  therefore,  he 
came,  and  to  the  door  of  the  Blackfriars  also, 
as  the  readiest  thing  that  offered,  and  from  the 
fact  of  bis  knowing  nowhere  else  to  go  to,  and 
from  the  likely  fact  of  bis  passing  nequaintanco 
with  some  of  the  strolling  players  who  occa- 
sionally passed  through  Stratford.  This  brings 
us  to  the  very  starting-point  of  his  dramatic 
, career  and  future  life  as  a player  and  writer  of 
plays,  how  be  acted,  and  how  and  why  he  wrote, 
and  bo  the  kind  of  place  he  had  got  to.  Theatres, 
in  Shakspeare’s  day,  were  managed  pretty 
much  as  they  now  are  j there  was  a principal 
man  and  manager,  and  a principal  actor,  and 
subordinates,  and  “ supers.”  The  magnifi- 
cent man  in  poor  Shakspeare’s  day  was 
James  Burbage,  the  head  of  the  company, 
and  the  future  master  and  manager  of 
the  immortal  bard  himself.  We  can  imagine 
vividly  the  scene  enacted  on  that  most  eventful 
morning  j for  had  things  turned  out  less  favour- 
ably than  they  did,  the  world  might  never 
have  seen  the  plays  themselves.  What  were  tbe 
plain,  every-day,  nob  at  all  mysterious,  facts  of 
this  very  simple  case  ? Why,  the  said  James 
Burbage,  the  manager,  must  have  been  stmek 
with  something  very  much  like  surprise  at  the 
application  of  the  would  - be  tragedian,  or 
comedian,  at  the  strangeness  of  his  request. 
With  a oountryfied  manner  and  voice,  and  even 
face,  and  with  little  or  no  histrionic  or  actor’s 
faculty  in  him,  Mr.  Burbage  must  have  asked 
him  (how  could  he  help  it  ?),  what  it  was  he 
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thoagbt  he  could  do  ? and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
William  Shakepearo  then  and  there  mast  have 
been  fairly  driven  into  a corner,  and  at  his  wits 
end  for  an  answer.  Nature  had,  indeed,  been 
prodigal  of  her  gifts,  almost  without  measure,  to 
this  her  favoured  son ; but  the  talents  of  an  actor 
she  had  denied  him.  He  conld  not  act  any  of  his 
own  characters  5 for  it  is  said,  significantly,  by 
those  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  “ good  in  those 
parts  that  he  took  to.”  The  fact  really  is,  or 
was,  that  Shakspeare  was  good  for  nothing  in  the 
Blackfriara  but  the  part  of  a “ super.”  What 
followed  ? (what  Mr.  Knight  and  others  will  say 
we  dare  not  think  of).  Why,  dismal  to  say  it, 
thisj  that  in  all  probability  he  but  too  gladly 
accepted  this  very  bumble  birth,  and  but  walked 
on  the  stage  to  stand  there  at  the  back  of  it  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  then  moved  off  again.  The 
precise  way  in  which  this  simple  manceuvre  is 
accomplished,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  made 
to  tell,and  becomes  a sort  of  dull  necessity,  is,  and 
can  be  fully  seen  nowadays  only  in  a “gaff,”  as  it 
is  called,  a remnant  of  things  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  would  seem 
to  have  come  down  from  his  day  to  ours  with 
but  little  change ; and  making  appeals,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  to  much  the  same  sort 
of  audiences.  In  solemn  truth  then,  Shak- 
speare,  whose  words,  Mr.  Emerson  says,  will 
“ reverberate  through  all  coming  centuries,” 
and  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  “ No  Englishman 
would  exchange  for  our  Indian  empire,” — this 
man,  William  Shakspeare,  was  nought  but  a 
“ super”  in  a gaff ! We  consider  this,  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  as  a matter  of  abaolnte  cer- 
tainty, and  open  to  absolnte  proof.  This,  of 
conrse,  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  go  at 
length  into  this  proof  5 we  only  state  the  fact,  for 
fact  it  is.  But  what  was  the  next  move,  what  more 
was  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Shakspeare,  this  engage- 
ment producing,  as  is  obvions,  so  little  towards 
the  fell  necessities  of  himself  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren, why,  still  more  horrible  to  relate,  comes 
the  next  yet  more  frightful  fact  in  this  little 
biography  ? It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to 
ride  horseback  to  and  from  one  place  to  another, 
there  being  but  very  few  vehicles  of  any  kind, 
or,  perhaps,  none,  in  this  order  of  society;  and 
there  must  have  been,  therefore,  quite  a little 
trade  done  in  the  caring  for  these  horses,  while 
the  masters  of  them  were  otherwise  occupied 
than  in  the  riding  them,  and  no  little  confusion 
and  loss  at  times  : what  more  likely,  therefore, 
than  that  Mr.  Burbage,  the  manager  of  every- 
thing, and  with  all  his  eyes  open  to  the  wants 
of  the  theatre,  should  have  proposed  to  our 
Shakspeare,  seeing  that  acting  would  produce 
but  little,  that  he  should,  being  used  to  such 
matters  in  his  native  farming  village,  look  to  the 
waiting  horses,  as  Kowe  writes  he  did ; and 
that  he,  not  being  able  to  do  all  the  work  per- 
sonally, should,  as  we  are  told  he  did,  in  the  plain 
matter-of-fact  histories,  hire  boys  to  do  this,  under 
his  management  and  direction.  Nothing  ever  was 
more  likely,  though  Mr.  Knight,  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  in  bis  mythical  life  of  him,  will  not 
hear  of  it,  Rowe  says  that  these  youthful 
assistants  were  called  “ Shakspeare’s  boys,”  and 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  on  that  account, 
and  to  have  been  consequently  more  readily 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  more  valuable 
horses,  and  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  find  how 
this  so  much-disputed  fact  is  open  to  confirmation 
at  the  present  day,  and  palpable  to  all  who  will 
go  low  enough  for  it.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the 
naturalness  of  the  language  used  to  express  it. 
It  was  not  invented  by  Shakspeare;  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  street  boys  themselves,  and  goes  on 
at  this  hour ; for,  if  visiting  one  of  these  rem- 
nants and  living  remembrances  of  Shakspeare’s 
life  and  day,  you  should  happen  imprudently  to 
take  the  least  notice  or  enter  into  a little  friendly 
talk  with  any  member  of  the  gallery,  of  the  tribe 
of  the  unwashed,  and  then,  forgetting  it  all,  on  a 
succeeding  night, — say,  next  week, — when  a new 
piece  is  on,  you  should  incautiously  look  about  a 
little  inquiringly,  the  chances  are  a hundred  to 
one  that  somebody  bawls  out,  “ Looking  out  for 
your  boy,  sir  ? " and,  before  you  have  time  to 
recover  from  the  momentary  surprise  caused  by 
the  directness  and  vigonr  of  the  question,  you 
will  be  told  with  equal  plainness,  “ ’cause  he’s 
down  stairs  outside  a waiting  for  yon.”  A true 
story;  no  invention  is  called  for  in  it.  Poor 
Shakspeare,  how  wo  must  sympathise  with  him. 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  looking  at  the  surroundings  of 
the  man  and  his  facnlties  at  this  time,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  most  that  he  had  his  difficulties. 
Indeed  he  had ; we  can  appreciate  them  ; for 
what  with  the  crowd  of  thonghts  in  him  in  vain 
seeking  for  some  pnblic  utterance — and  there  was 


none  at  first — and  hie  awkward  wife  at  home, 
his  stupid  work  at  the  playhonse,  his  boys  not  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  his  small  moans,  his  sur- 
ronndings  mast,  indeed,  have  been  tremendous, 
and  one  fairly  wonders  how  he  ever  did  get  over 
them  or  through  them  at  all.  He  never  would 
have  done  so,  and  we — the  world — would  never 
have  seen  the  plays  but  for  one  thing,  and  this 
again  takes  us  into  the  gaff.  Mr.  Knight  says 
that  Shakspeare  became  an  actor  because  he  was 
a writer  of  plays,  and  not  a writer  because  he 
was  an  actor ; surely  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  plain  and  evident  facts  which  are  as 
vivid  as  daylight.  It  was  the  sole  thing  left 
for  him  to  do.  The  acting  “ super”  brought 
next  to  nothing,  his  youthful  assiatants  took 
the  horse-holding  ready  cash,  and  spent  it,  or 
coaxed  him  out  of  it,  and  there  was  nought  else 
but — and  this  was  the  opening  fate  offered  him. 
The  staff  that  the  players  had  before  them  to 
talk  was  so  dull  and  of  such  an  intensity  of 
stnpidity,  as  it  is  now  at  this  hour  in  the  gaffs, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  how  very  lictle  it 
would  take  to  throw,  even  if  it  were  but  now  and 
then,  a word  or  two,  or  a sentence,  into  the  dia- 
logue, which  the  gallery  could  at  least  understand 
the  simple  meaning  of.  And  he  began  to  write. 
Not,  perhaps,  even  short  plays,  bat  adding  a 
little  here  and  there  to  the  MS.  copies  of  those 
forming  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  manager  finding  these  tell  on  the  audience, 
he,  doubtless,  though  we  cannot  prove  it,  did 
write  a number,  it  may  be  of  short  three-act 
plays,  just  the  things  to  catch  the  humour  of 
the  audience.  His  first  eflbrts  were,  probably, 
never  printed,  and  existed  only  for  the  use  of 
the  actors  in  MS.,  and  are  for  ever  lost.  Won- 
derful things,  doubtless  ; in  some  senses  better 
than  any  we  have, — shorter  and  exactly  fitted  to 
the  time  and  andience,  not  so  much  his  own  pure 
invention  as  a reflex  of  the  mind  and  talk  of 
the  gallery  woven  into  some  common  story. 
This  it  was  that  made  him,  not  a manager, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him ; nor  an  actor,  as 
Mr.  Kuight  dnbs  him  ; but  a simple  some- 
body in  the  playhouse,  and  on  a level  with 
the  chief  actors,  and  out  of  the  “super”  class, 
and  the  horse-holding  trade.  He  became  a neces- 
sity in  the  place.  Apart  from  spiritualities,  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  considering  him  merely  as  a 
real,  marketable,  tangibly  useful  possession,  does 
it  not  appear  that  a thousand  years  hence  we  can 
fancy  him  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  the  nations  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  greatest  thing  we  have  yet 
produced.  Yes,  it  may  be  so  ; but  he  never 
thought  this  of  himself,  and  could  not  do  so,  for 
at  his  very  best  he  was  nothing  more  than  on  a 
level,  by  dint  of  ttsp/iiZ,  marketable  writing,  with 
the  actors  in  a gaff.  Let  no  one  despise  it.  Some 
tremendous  work  is  sometimes  done  in  a gaff.  A 
gaff  is  not  a “ minor  ” theatre  ; and  there  is  a 
passage  in  “ Hamlet  ” — a well  known  one  on  the 
subject  of  acting — which  applies  to  this  lower 
kind  of  acting  which  goes  on  in  it,  bnt  not  to 
that  done  in  what  is  called  familiarly  a “ minor 
honse,”  such  as  the  Strand  or  the  present  Globe. 
We  refer  to  the  passage  where  Shakspeare  com- 
plains  of  the  exaggerated  style  of  the  acting  in  his 
day,  and  to  the  “ strutting  and  bellowing,”  and 
the  “ imitating  hnmanity  so  abominably,” — a 
charge  that  could  not  be  made  against  the  doings 
in  a “ minor  theatre,”  bub  in  a gaff  it  is  a neces- 
sity, there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way.  Strut 
and  bellow  they  must : the  andience,  the  gallery, 
compelling  them  to  do  something  ! If  the  head 
cannot  be  penetrated,  why  the  ear  must  be  split. 
But  let  not  anyone  suppose  for  a single  moment 
that  the  gaff  audiences  are  stupid,  or  dull  of 
hearing,  for  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of  it;  sharp- 
ness is  perhaps  the  best  word  expressive  of  its 
overflowing  life  and  unsatisfied  longings.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  as  one  moving  with  modesty, 
though  with  ooESoions  dignity,  among  the  throng 
of  wits  and  poets,  as  Mr.  Knight  and  others  have 
it,  bnt  as  one  hard  driven  by  every  adverse  cir- 
cumstance conceivable  or  well  possible,  that 
Shakspeare  was  compelled  to  do  what  he  did — 
to  come  to  London,  to  go  to  the  playhouse  to 
act,  or  rather  move  about  on  the  stage,  to 
attend  to  the  holding  of  horses,  even  if  he  did 
not  do  the  work  sometimes  himself,  and  finally, 
and  as  a last  resource,  to  vjrite  plays  ! All  this 
happened  in  and  between  the  years  1585,  the  date 
of  his  coming  to  London,  and  1589,  the  date  of  his 
becoming  a part  proprietor  of  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  the  most  memorable  years  of  his  life  ; 
for  before  that  he  was  comparatively  thoughtless 
of  himself,  and  after  it,  being  part  owner,  he 
stood  on  somewhat  sure  ground,  and  must  have 
felt,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  independent. 
There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  history 
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of  purely  English  doings  than  this  of  Shak- 
peare’s  work,  for  the  place  prodneed  the  man, 
and  not  the  man  the  place,  and  that  place  was 
nob  a grand  opera-house,  or  a Drury-lane,  or 
even  a Strand,  or  a Globe,  bnt  a veritable 
" gaff,” — a small,  utterly  insignificant  place, 
filled  with  some  dozen  actors,  or  even  less,  and 
with  an  audience  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
only  such  as  nowadays  are  almost  proscribed, 
and  which  there  is  every  now  and  then  every 
effort  made,  though  most  unfairly  aod  unwisely, 
to  put  out  of  the  way  altogether.  Unfairly, 
because  all,  however  low  they  be,  have  a right 
to  be  amused  ; and  unwisely,  because  there 
are  those  who  will  go  to  no  other  place  for 
inatrnebion  of  any  kind,  but  who  will,  and  do, 
go  to  a gaff,  and  who  may,  and  do,  find  i7istruc- 
tion  in  it  as  well  as  amusemonb.  The  main  and 
chief  sin  in  a gaff,  be  it  observed,  lying  in  the 
fact  of  its  charge  of  admission  to  the  many 
being  a penny,  all  that  sneh  can  afford  to  pay 
who  frequent  it,  and  who  find  what  their  souls 
seek  in  it.  The  gaffs  are  the  dying  embers  of 
the  fires  which  burnt  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
and  we  may  hope  to  record  a little  of  thtir  way 
and  material  surroundings  while  they  are  yet 
permitted  to  exist.  They  contain  art  elements 
nowhere  else  existing,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  nothing  else,  should  be  helped  not 
crushed  out  of  being. 


ON  THE  TAJ-MAHAL  AT  AGRA.* 

During  a stay  of  three  or  four  years  in  the 
East,  one  meets  with  so  much  worth  describing 
that  on  being  asked  by  friends  in  the  cold 
civilised  West  what  one  has  seen,  it  is  sometimes 
a difficult  matter  to  know  what  people,  countries, 
customs,  or  buildings  to  tell  about  first ; but  in 
the  spring  of  lust  year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
find  myself  in  the  cities  of  the  old  Moguls, — 

Agra  and  Delhi, — and  of  all  places  I have  been 
to,  either  in  the  West  or  East,  I unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  Agra  and  the  Taj-Mabal  stand  pre^ 
eminent  in  the  impression  made  on  my  mind.  j 

Venice,  with  its  Grand  Canal  and  St.  Mark’s,  | 
nnmerouB  palaces  and  art  works, — Conatanti-  j 
nople  and  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  Sta.  Sophia  | 
and  Suliemau  Mosques, — Cairo,  with  its  beau-  j 
tiful  Hassan  and  interesting  Tooloun  Mosques,  j 
picturesque  streets,  and  Coptic  churches  and  H 
ruins,  and  the  huge  ugly  pyramids,  — and  I 
Bejapore,  with  its  big  dome  and  elaborate  U 
Ebrahim  Roza,  all  fall  into  the  shade  contrasted  1] 
with  Agra  and  its  Taj-Mahal.  Its  romantic  situa-  »■ 
tion,  dazzling  brilliancy,  excessive  elaboration,  , 
and  the  particularly  refined,  though  lavish  dis-  * 

play  of  wealth  in  its  ornamentation,  make  it  ( 

beyond  all  others  a place  in  which  a cold-  » 

blooded  Caucasian  can  perhaps  realise  some-  » 

what  of  the  poetical  and  luxurious  feeling  of  the  J 

voluptuous  Easterns.  i 

The  Taj-Mahal  was  built  about  the  year  1010  |l 

of  the  Hijree,  or  1662  A.D.,  about  the  time  of  the  || 

Restoration,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  the  I 

reign  of  Kurreem  Shah,  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul  ^ 

Emperors,  grandson  of  the  great  Akbar  and  son  1 

of  Jehangir.  He  is  more  commonly  known  by  ^ 

his  assumed  title  of  Shah  Jehan,  signifying  the 
King  of  Worlds.  It  was  erected  as  a tomb  for  j 
his  wife,  the  Begum,  Ungeman  Bunnoo,  whose  k 
title  was  Moomtaz  Mahal,  daughter  of  Azif  I 
Khan,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Nawab  I 
Ettmadowla.  She  was  also  called  Taj-Mahal,  L 
and  Noor-Mahal,  which  means  the  Light  of  | 
the  Hareem  or  Palace.  She  is  immortalised  in  1 
our  own  language  in  Moore’s  beantiful  poem  of  I 
“ Lalla  Rookh.”  She  had  four  sons  and  four  !: 
daughters ; the  youngest  daughter’s  name  was  I 
Dhahur  Arra,  at  whose  birch  Taj-Mabal  died.  I 
Shah  Jehan  was  exceedingly  fond  of  her,  and  on  | 
her  death-bed  he  promised  two  things,  first, 

“ That  he  would  never  marry  again  ; ” and, 
second,  that  he  would  build  for  her  so  magni- 
ficent a tomb  that  it  should  surpass  all  others 
the  world  ever  saw. 

The  tomb  is  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Jumna,  and  Shah  Jehan’s  intention  was  to  1 
have  erected  another  for  himself  of  equal 
splendour  on  the  opposite  bank,  connecting  the  1 
two  by  a bridge  with  silver  railings,  so  that  i 
after  death  their  souls  might  be  enabled  to  hold 
spiritual  communion  with  each  other.  He  went  1 
so  far  as  to  put  in  the  foundations  of  the 
second,  when  his  demise  put  a stop  to  further 
proceedings,  and  he  lies,  in  consequence,  by  the 
aide  of  his  wife  in  her  tomb,  her  sarcophagus  I 
occupying  the  centre  position. 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  Bmerson,  read  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  Briciah  Architects, 
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The  Toj  buildings  altogether  form  a parallel- 
ogram. They  couaiat  of  the  Taj  proper,  placed 
on  a raised  dais  of  white  marble,  some  20  ft. 
high  and  300  ft.  square,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  end  of  the  parallelogram  immediately  over- 
looking the  Jumna,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by 
red  sandstone  buildings,  separated  from  the 
raised  dais  by  courts  about  400  ft.  wide,  paved 
with  marbles  laid  in  geometrical  patterns.  One 
■of  these  buildings  is  a mosque,  the  other  is  of  no 
<UBB  but  for  its  architectural  effect  in  contrasting 
•and  grouping  with  the  Taj,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  the  Jawab,  which  means  “ answer,”  and 
I think  very  well  describes  its  meaniog  and  use. 
IChia  mosque  and  Jawab  are  of  red  sandstone 
and  white  and  black  marbles,  and  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  something  similar  in  design  to 
the  entrance  gateway  I shall  presently  describe. 
'Ou  the  floor  of  this  Jawab  are  outlines  of  the 
domo  and  flnials,  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
Toj,  cut  in  the  pavement  for  the  men  to  work 
from. 

As  one  drives  into  the  outer  courtyard,  and 
pulls  up  opposite  the  grand  entrance,  the  beauty 
and  magniflceuceof  the  place  immediately  strike 
one.  The  gateway  is  two  stories  in  height ; in 
elevation,  it  has  a large  and  deep  central  recess, 
a semi-octagon  on  plan,  domed  over  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  two  smaller  recesses,  those  on 
the  upper  floors  forming  galleries,  and  with 
large  octagonal  turrets  at  the  extreme  angles 
surmounted  by  domes  supported  on  columns 
and  arches.  The  grand  centre  arch  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a row  of  eleven  little  domes  on 
columns  and  arches,  and  flanked  by  slender 
minarets  j the  effect  of  these  is  particularly 
beautiful.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  inlaid 
with  white  and  black  marbles.  The  spandrels 
over  the  arches  are  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
eemi-preoious  stones  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tomb  itself,  only  the  work  is  of  much  larger 
design  and  rougher  ezecution.  The  gateway 
forms  a square  room  with  large  entrance  arches 
on  two  sides,  the  outside  one  being  hung  with 
gates,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  smaller  door- 
ways leading  to  rooms  on  either  side,  and  to  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  galleries  over  these 
smaller  doors.  A seat  runs  round  the  room,  and 
•on  one  side  is  a platform  for  the  use  of  servants, 
soldiers,  and  gatekeepers.  The  lower  part  of 
the  wall  has  a dado,  formed  of  panels  of  white 
marble,  enclosed  by  a border  of  inlaid  white  and 
black  marble  in  a zig-zag  pattern.  Over  and 
.at  the  sides  of  the  smaller  side-doors  are  the 
peculiar  little  arched  recesses  used  for  placing 
lamps  in  at  the  time  of  a festival.  The  friezes 
are  inlaid  with  sentences  from  the  Koran.  This 
gateway  is  domed  over,  faced  internally  with 
white  choonam  (or  plaster),  and  ornamented 
with  black  lines,  radiating  from  the  centre, 
which  accentuate  the  raised  ridges  dividing  the 
little  hollowed  spaces,  formiug  the  surface  or- 
namentation of  the  interior  of  the  dome.  The 
gates  themselves  are  of  teak, covered  withaplat- 
ing  of  bronze,  with  a raised  pattern  on  it,  in  shape 
■s,  mixture  of  a quatrefoil  and  rectilinear  figure. 
Through  this  gateway,  at  the  end  of  a long 
avenue  of  cypress  tress,  the  centre  of  the  avenne 
being  occupied  by  marble  fountains,  basins,  and 
flower  beds,  the  Taj-Mahal  dazzling  the  eyes 
with  its  whiteness  is  seen.  On  walking  up  the 
avenue  and  through  the  gardens,  I could  not 
help  feeling  it  to  be  a more  beautiful  place  than 
i ever  dreamed  of.  There  is  almost  every 
description  and  variety  of  flower,  and  on  a hot 
day  the  cool  sound  of  the  water  trickling  along 
the  little  aqeducts  which  carry  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  grounds,  the  shady  walks,  and  parts  of  the 
paths  arched  over  by  creepers,  covered  with 
flowers  of  most  gorgeous  colours,  and  the 
mango,  guava,  orange,  lime  and  loquat  trees, 
combine  to  make  it  a most  pleasant  resort. 
Leaving  the  gardens,  and  and  ascending  a flight 
of  marble  steps  and  crossing  the  platform  of 
white  marble  which  in  the  bright  sun  dazzles 
the  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  water  copiously, 
and  with  ” Salaam  Sahib,  “ Salaam  Sahib,” 
from  the  old  Mussulman  priests  at  the  entrance, 
■one  finds  oneself  in  the  inside  of  the  Taj 
itself. 

The  contrast  between  the  bright  light  outside 
and  the  solemn  gloom  inside  is  so  great, 
that  for  some  minuies  you  can  see  nothing. 
•Gradually  this  wears  off,  and  one  sees  tolerably 
well,  though  to  do  drawings  inside  I was 
often  obliged  to  get  natives  to  hold  candles 
for  me.  The  plan  is  an  irregular  octagon  out- 
side, while  the  centre  room  is  a regular 
■octagon,  recessed  on  each  side,  and  about  (30  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  80  ft.  in  height,  with  cir- 
■cular  rooms  in  each  angle  of  the  building  con- 
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nected  by  passages  running  all  round  the  centre 
apartment.  Under  this  centre  apartment  is  a 
crypt  or  small  chamber,  in  which  are  the  sar- 
cophagi that  really  contain  the  bodies  of  Shah 
Jehan  and  Tuj-Mahal.  The  centre  portion  of 
the  inner  apartment  is  screened  off  and  contains 
the  show  tombs,  on  which  the  natives  strew 
flowers,  &c. 

The  way  in  which  light  is  obtaiued  through 
the  outer  chambers  and  double  walls,  there  being 
in  no  case  a direct  light  into  the  principal  room, 
and  what  does  enter  being  broken  by  the  trellis 
work  that  fills  the  openings,  causes  a wonderfully 
cool  and  solemn  effect  on  first  entering.  At 
each  corner  of  the  raised  dais  on  which  the  tomb 
is  placed  are  minarets. 

The  bnilding  is  two  stories  high,  the  centre 
room  running  up  the  whole  height  of  both  stories. ' 
Access  can  al8>  be  had  to  the  roof  which  is 
flab,  and  has  four  smaller  domes  supported  on 
piers  and  arches,  one  over  each  corner  circular 
apartment.  The  centre  chamber  is  surmounted 
by  a double  dome — the  one  forming  the  ceiling 
being  about  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  one  being  about  260  ft.  high,  and  is  the 
principal  feature  in  a distant  view  of  the  Taj 
group.  The  external  elevation  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal aides  is  the  same,  also  the  four  angle 
fronts  are  the  same  design.  The  arrangement 
of  these  fa9ade8  is  very  simple.  The  principal 
ones  are  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  centre 
past  is  a large,  well  - proportioned,  recessed 
entrance  arch,  the  height  of  the  two  stories, 
and  surmounted  by  a parapet  and  two  minarets, 
which  being  carried  down  to  the  ground  as 
slender  octagonal  shafts,  form  the  division  be- 
tween the  main  central  recessed  portion  and  the 
smaller  parts  which  flank  it.  These  side  parts 
of  principal  elevations  have  two  arched  recesses 
much  smaller  than  the  central  one,  placed  one 
over  the  other,  and  forming  the  two  stories  in 
height,  and  are  exactly  similar  to  angle  eleva- 
tions, being  again  divided  from  them  by  mina- 
rets as  before  described.  All  these  recesses  are 
square  on  plan,  and  have  at  back  arched  and 
square-beaded  openings,  which  are  fitted  with 
the  marble  trellis-work  for  admission  of  light. 
The  domes,  which  are  over  the  four  angles,  are  , 
supported  by  piers  and  arches,  the  arches  being 
foiled  after  the  Saracenic  fashion.  The  domes 
spring  from  a cornice  formed  of  plain  projecting  j 
slabs  of  marble,  supported  by  cantilevers. 

In  the  centre  rises  the  huge  bulbous  dome,; 
which  forms  the  grand  central  feature  of  the  Taj.  ^ 
It  springs  from  a plain  straight  circular  shaft,  I 
which  rises  to  about  the  height  of  the  tops  of  j 
smaller  domes.  A plain  twisted  bead  mould  | 
marks  the  sprioging.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
and  other  Mussulman  domes  in  India  is  the 
bulbous  shape  obtained  by  making  them  swell 
out  considerably  beyond  the  springing  line. 
This  form  obtains  at  Bejapore  to  a great 
extent.  This  dome  is  topped  by  a huge 
gilded  finial  with  a golden  orescent.  The  walls 
are  mainly  built  of  red  sandstone,  bnt  com- 
pletely encased  with  white  marble.  This  is  nob 
done  in  the  veneering  fashion  of  Italy  and  Egypt. 
Each  slab  of  marble  is  4,  6,  or  even  8 inches  in 
thickness.  In  the  construction  of  tbe  dome,  and 
other  places  where  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  after  ornamentation,  it  is  built  np  with  the 
walls,  laying  first  a course  as  slabs  of  fiat 
masonry,  and  then  a course  on  edge,  thereby 
obtaining  good  bond,  and  an  external  effect  of 
alternate  broad  and  narrow  courses  of  about 
18  in.  and  4 in.  in  depth,  so  that  riveting  was 
never  needed. 

This  method  obtained  in  many  places  in  India, 
where  their  building  stone  was  wedged  out  of 
tbe  quarries  in  large  flab  slabs.  About  Agra 
and  Delhi,  all  the  buildings,  whether  of  red 
sandstone  or  marble,  were  done  in  this  manner; 
the  interior  of  the  walla  was  filled  in  with 
rubble. 

Were  it  not  for  tbe  elaborate  inlaid  work’ 
which  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  jewelry 
than  architecture,  this  building  would  be  the 
simplest  in  tbe  world,  but  very  effective,  never- 
theless,— first,  of  course,  owing  to  its  grouping 
and  proportion.  Then  its  large  broad  plain 
surfaces  are  undisturbed  in  their  repose  by  any 
projecting  mouldings,  while  the  cool  delicate 
shadows  in  tbe  large  arched  recesses  cause  quite 
a sufficient  balance  between  the  light  and  shade. 
The  spandrels  to  arches  and  tbe  illuminated 
surfaces  are  as  a rule  set  back  about  an  inch. 
The  plinth  projects  about  an  inch,  and  a slender 
string,  projecting  very  slightly,  accentuates  the 
parapet.  I think  these  with  the  bead  round 
the  springing  of  the  large  dome,  and  cornices  of. 
smaller  domes,  and  the  leaves  at  the  apex,  are 


the  only  particular  lines  formed  by  shade 
throughout  the  whole  external  face  of  tbe 
building. 

One  thing  that  lends  a most  peculiar  charm 
to  this  tomb,  is  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the 
shadows  cansed  by  tbe  strong  reflected  lights. 
Tbe  pavement  of  the  raised  dais  being  all  white 
marble,  it  reflects  in  so  powerful  a manner  that 
it  reduces  the  depth  of  all  the  shadows  by  quite 
a half,  if  not  by  more. 

One  general  feature  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Taj  is  the  inlaid  black  marble.  Every  angle, 
arch,  panel,  recess,  in  fact  the  outline  of  each 
component  part  is  marked  by  lines  of  black 
marble,  either  1,  2,  3,  or  more  inches  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  size  or  importance  of  tbe  detail 
requiring  accentuation.  This  of  course  accounts 
in  a great  measure  for  the  absence  of  any  mould- 
ings, and  I am  inclined  to  think  this  method  of 
ornamentation,  or  more  properly  accentuation, 
disturbs  the  grand  repose  of  a building  much 
less  than  any  other  method  employing  shade  as 
the  means. 

Probably  the  greatest  ornaments  to  and  moat 
perfect  pieces  of  work  in  connexion  with  the 
Taj  are  the  four  minarets  at  the  corners.  They 
are  about  200  fc.  high  and  about  20  ft.  diameter 
at  tbe  base ; but  tbe  proportion  of  these  is  so 
subtle,  that  the  slightest  alteration,  by  either 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  diameter,  or  taper, 
or  height,  one  feels  would  immediately  spoil 
their  effect.  They  are  most  elegant,  but  have 
not  the  starved  appearance  of  the  minarets  of 
Egypt,  Constantinople,  and  Delhi.  They  are 
three  stages  in  height.  At  each  stage  a light 
balcony,  supported  on  cantilevers,  running  round 
tbe  tower,  and  they  are  surmounted  by  domes 
on  gilt  columns,  and  foiled  Saracenic  arches  and 
gilt  flnials.  Winding  stairs  take  one  to  the 
summit,  to  which  stairs  access  is  obtained  by 
means  of  square-headed  doors. 

I mentioned  before  that  ec^h  course  of  white 
marble  is  divided  by  a narrow  coarse  of  black, 
which  in  the  distance  gives  an  appearance  of 
very  thick  joints,  and  makes  the  circular  shaft 
tell  out  wonderfully  in  perspective. 

The  mausoleum  itself  is  ornamented  to  a 
height  of  about  6 ft.,  with  panels,  forming  a 
sorb  of  dado,  edged  with  a border  of  inlaid  work 
in  semi-precious  stones  of  various  colours,  and 
each  panel  being  carved  in  relief  with  flowers 
growing  out  of  pots — tbe  lotas,  rose,  &o.  The 
carving  of  these  is  very  beautiful,  finished  as 
finely  and  as  polished  in  every  little  detail,  as  any 
Italian  work,  and  with  all  tbe  freshness  of  design 
and  arrangement  of  Medimval  art.  Around  the 
arches  the  Koran  is  illuminated  in  black  marble. 
In  this  manner,  it  is  said,  the  whole  Koran  is 
inscribed  on  the  Taj  walls.  The  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  inlaid  with  a flowing  ornament 
of  graceful  design,  in  semi-precioos  stones.  The 
angle  sbafes,  forming  minarets,  have  zig-zag 
lines  inlaid  in  black  marble.  Under  the  para- 
pets is  a running  pattern,  also  inlaid  ; and  in  the 
parapet  itself  is  an  inlaid  pattern  of  bold  design, 
in  coloured  stones. 

Tbe  interior  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ontside,  ornamented  with  a carved  and  inlaid 
dado;  but  tbe  carving  is  richer,  and  the  inlaying 
more  elaborate. 

The  dome,  which  is  very  dark,  is  covered  all 
over  with  tbe  pattern  peculiar  to  Indian  Mussul- 
man architecture,  which  is  formed  by  lines  radi- 
ating from  the  centre,  crosswise,  and  the  spaces 
thus  formed  (which  of  course  increases  in  size  as 
tbe  lines  approach  the  springing  of  the  dome)  are 
hollowed  ; by  this  means  tbe  radiating  lines  are 
in  reality  formed  by  the  ridges  dividing  the  hol- 
lowed spaces.  This  is  often  elaborated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to 
follow  the  pattern. 

I now  come  to  the  part  of  the  building  which 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  elaborate  part  of  it  all, 
namely,  the  tombs  and  the  screen  enclosing  them, 
all  of  purest  white  marble.  The  screen  encloses 
an  octagonal  space.  Each  side  of  the  octagon  is 
divided  into  three  bays : the  centre  bay  of  the 
side  facing  the  entrance  door  is  an  archway  into 
the  enclosure  : all  tbe  other  bays  are  like  to  each 
other  and  of  similar  design  to  tbe  part  at  the  side 
of  the  arch.  At  each  angle,  and  between  each  bay, 
are  posts  sapporliog  perforated  screens,  each  of 
a single  slab  of  marble.  It  is  very  Italian  in 
feeling.  An  eighth  portion  of  it  contains  the 
whole  design  ; this  is  reversed  and  turned  upside 
down  to  form  the  whole  screen.  It  is,  I should 
think,  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  marble  perfo- 
ration in  the  world,  and  is  polished  all  over; 
both  sides  are  finished  alike.  The  screens  are 
surmounted  with  a sort  of  balustrade  of  carved 
and  inlaid  work. 
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Bnt  tLe  most  extraordioary  part  is  the  inlaid 
work  on  the  pore  white  marble  posts,  rails,  arch, 
and  tombs.  The  tombs,  both  in  the  enclosnre 
and  in  the  crypt  below,  are  simple  parallelograms 
about  2 fo.  high,  with  a small  sarcophagoa  in  the 
ceatre  of  each,  on  a plinth  formed  of  two  cyma- 
tium  members,  and  fillets,  and  the  top  slab 
having  an  ogee  mould. 

The  inlaid  work  is  most  elaborate,  representing 
all  sorts  of  flowers,  worked  in  semi- precious 
atones — the  stones  carefrilly  picked  for  each  par- 
ticular leaf,  BO  that  all  shading  and  drawing  of 
leaves  is  obtained  by  the  graduated  natural 
colour  or  marks  in  the  stones  themselves.  At 
the  side  of  the  central  tomb  is  the  following 
inscription,  in  Persian  : — “ The  splendid  tomb  of 
Unjeman  Bunnoo  Begnm,  whose  title  was  Moom- 
taz  Mahal,  was  made  in  104-0  of  the  Hijree,’' 
and  on  the  side  of  the  other  is  : — “ The  magnifi- 
cent tomb  of  the  king,  inhabitant  of  the  two 
heavens,  Ridwan  and  Khool,  the  most  sublime 
sitter  on  the  throne  of  Illeeyn  (i.e.,  starry 
heavens),  dweller  in  Firdoos  Paradise). 

Shah  Jeban  Badsba  Gazee,  peace  to  his  remains, 
heaven  is  for  him.  His  death  took  place  the 
26th  day  of  Rujub,  in  the  year  1076  of  the 
Hijree.  From  this  transitory  world  eternity 
has  carried  him  off  to  the  next.” 

In  some  of  the  roses,  which  are  no  bigger  than 
a franc,  there  are  thirty  pieces  of  stone,  and  the 
jointing  is  generally  scarcely  visible.  It  is,  in 
fact,  jewelry.  Indeed,  in  the  centres  of  the 
flowers  on  the  head  of  the  tomb  there  were 
originally  large  emeralds  and  rnbies,  but  these 
were  stolen  daring  the  Maharatta  wars.  The 
ornament  is  in  some  places  of  a flowing  pattern  j 
in  others,  like  lictle  trees  in  fall  bloom,  with 
magnificent  flowers.  The  colours  of  the  stones 
are  arranged  with  such  taste,  and  the  eff'eotisBO 
quiet,  that  it  is  only  after  looking  about  for  some 
time  that  one  finds  out  what  it  is  that  gives  the 
interior  such  a rich  appearance.  Not  a single 
flower  forces  itself  unduly  on  the  eyes,  and  I 
have  seen  Enropeans  walk  for  the  first  time  into 
the  Taj,  and  go  all  round  and  out  again,  without 
ever  noticing  anything  particular  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  this  screen  and  tombs.  What  they 
do  notice  at  once  is  the  sofD  echoing  of  every 
little  sound.  A musical  note  echoes  and  re- 
echoes through  the  dome,  gradually  and  softly 
dying  away.  The  natives  believe  these  voices 
to  belong  to  the  unseen  heavenly  bodies,  who 
watch  over  Noor  Jehan  and  her  husband.  The 
most  delicious  harmony  I ever  heard  was  some 
singing  by  ladies  in  this  tomb.  The  interior  has 
the  most  solemn  effect  on  one’s  mind, — there  is 
an  amount  of  pathos  in  it  that  causes  feelings 
in  a sensitive  person  much  the  same  as  reading 
an  afi'ecting  melancholy  love-story,  so  much  so 
that  it  almost  forces  tears  to  one’s  eyes. 

B The  whole  cost  is  said  to  have  been  about  three 
millions  of  our  money.  It  took  seventeen  years 
in  building,  and  the  labour  was  all  forced — the 
workmen  being  kept  on  a daily  allowance  of  rice. 
Orientals  say  it  was  built  by  one  Isa  Mabmond, 
an  architect  sent  from  Turkey  to  Shah  Jehan  fur 
the  purpose.  Others  say  a man  named  Austin 
de  Bordeaux,  a French  architect,  designed  it.  As 
to  whether  purely  Oriental,  or  in  some  measure 
European,  I should  be  afraid  to  give  a decided 
opinion.  I think  there  is  much  of  Italian 
feeling  in  the  screen,  and  also  in  the  four  mina- 
rets and  some  details  of  the  cantilevers.  But 
then  at  B-japore  and  other  places  in  India  I 
thonght  the  same  with  regard  to  many  details, 
and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that  the  art  of  Beja- 
pore  is  purely  Oriental.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
Italian  artists  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it  in  detail  ; and  I believe  in  some  old 
manuscript  accounts,  mention  is  made  of  pay- 
ments to  a foreign  artist.  Bnt  this  may  have 
alluded  to  Iza  Mabmond  or  Persian  artiste.  It 
was  built  at  a time  when  Italians  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world,  fleeing  from  ducal 
tyranny,  and  some  may  have  fonnd  their  way 
into  the  centre  of  Indiaj  and  they  could  have 
ingratiated  themselves  in  no  more  favourable 
manner  witli  the  luxurious  Mogul  Emperors 
than  by  assistance  in  the  art  of  magnificent 
building. 


The  Spade  and  the  Priest.  — In  the 
Ddbats  there  is  a letter  from  Father  Hya- 
cinthe,  who  ofiers  his  services  for  the  defence  of 
Paris.  A priest,  he  says,  is  not  allowed  to  take 
np  the  sword,  nnless  in  times  of  extreme  peril ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
what  he  can  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  He 
therefore  holds  himself  at  the  orders  of  the 
mayor,  to  whom  his  letter  is  addressed. 


THE  SUSSEX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY: 

WORTH  CHURCH. 

Tue  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  last 
week  at  Rye,  was  not  so  well  attended  as  the 
meetings  usually  have  been.  A little  museum 
of  local  antiquities  was  exhibited,  and  the  inte- 
resting parish  church  was  of  course  visited. 

There  was  no  paper  read  in  the  church,  or  in 
the  townhall,  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
place;  but  the  committee  provided  guides  to 
accompany  the  visitors  to  the  most  notable. 
Some  visited  Tpres  Castle,  named  from  Wil- 
liam do  Ypres,  a distinguished  general  of 
King  Stephen’s,  who  died  in  1162.  Pecooke’s 
school,  alluded  to  in  Thackeray’s  last  novel, 
“ Dennis  Duval,”  was  also  visited,  and  the  Mint, 
the  fine  old  Landgate,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Well. 

Whilst  these  places  were  being  viewed,  a 
large  detachment  proceeded  in  an  omnibas  and 
on  foot  to  the  castle  at  Camber,  a military  for- 
tification, erected  by  Henry  YlII.,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast  between  Winchelaea  and 
Rye.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  between 
these  two  towns,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  each.  After  a pleasant  journey  across  the 
marsh,  the  party  seated  themselves  on  the 
grassy  elope  beneath  the  massive  keep  or  central 
tower,  and  listened  to  a brief  history  of  the 
place  from  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower.  It 
appears  that  Camber  (before  Rye),  was  a 
port  to  which  the  Venetians  traded  in  very 
early  days,  bnt  it  was  not  till  the  Pope 
had  stirred  up  divers  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Blufi’  King 
Hsl,  and  utterly  destroy  the  people  thereof,  that 
the  fortification  in  question  was  built.  The 
king  and  some  of  his  most  trusted  counsellors 
went  round  the  south  coast  and  ordered  many 
defensive  works  to  be  constructed,  the  principal 
of  which  were  at  Wolmer  and  Camber.  The 
outer  walla  of  Camber,  the  large  round  keep, 
the  bastions  surrounding  it,  the  curtain  walls 
between,  and  the  gateway  are  tolerably  well 
preserved,  but  in  the  interior  the  debris  has  so 
filled  up  the  place  that  the  top  of  the  outer  walls 
can  be  reached  without  difficulty.  The  castle 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  a family  ; it  was  only  garrisoned  and  kept  by 
a few  soldiers,  who  were  not  very  highly  paid  by 
the  Government.  The  pay  of  the  captain  in 
charge  amounted  to  the  sum  of  2s.  a day. 

At  the  luncheon,  Mr.  J.  G.  Dobson,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided, and  various  little  speeches  were  made. 
We  need  only  mention  one,  namely,  that  made 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Powell,  one  of  the  hon.  secs.,  in 
reply  to  a toast  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Society. 
The  rev.  gentleman,  referring  to  an  article  which 
appeared  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  in  the 
Builder,  respecting  the  destrnction  of  Worth 
Church,  is  reported  to  have  said, — 

“ The  society  bad  been  made  tho  butt  of  the  editor  of 
that  journal,  who  had  made  this  society  responsible  for  all 
the  IbuUb  of  the  architect,  all  the  faults  of  the  minister, 
and  all  the  faults  of  the  churchwardens,  over  whose  acts 
this  society  had  no  control.  A series  of  attacks  bad  been 
made  upon  the  Sussex  Archfeological  Society  by  the 
Builder,  and  in  some  way  or  other  these  gatherings  had 
been  connected  with  the  destruction  of  "Worth  Church; 
for  it  had  been  said  that  if  the  members  and  their  secre- 
taries bad  spent  some  of  the  time  consumed  in  pic-nica  and 
making  stupid  after-dinner  speeches  in  saving  an  ancient 
church  which  had  been  pulled  down  under  their  very  eyes, 
they  would  have  done  some  good.  AU  that  he  could  say, 
in  reply,  was,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  churchwardens 
and  ol  ministers,  one  of  whom  were  archieologista  and  the 
other  whom  he  might  call  non-areh®ologi8ta.  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  eolidariCy  between  this  society 
and  Lon-archteological  clergymen  and  laymen  ; but  if  he, 
or  the  society,  could  prevent  the  latter  from  destroying 
their  churches,  it  should  bo  done.  If  there  could  be  a 
Court  of  Taste  iuslituted,  to  which  Mr.  Whitechoker  or 
Mr.  Blaekaere  could  be  cited  to  appear,  he  should  rejoice  ; 
but  a minister  and  bis  churchwardens  had  tho  legal  power 
to  do  what  they  liked  to  their  church,  while  the  society 
had  neither  legal  nor  equitable  right  to  prevent  what  was 
done," 

Gentlemen  who  teach  the  ” Word  ” should  be 
precise,  not  to  say  trathfnl.  We  never  used  the 
expression  attributed  to  ns ; we  never  accused 
members  or  secretaries  of  “ making  stupid  after- 
dinner  speeches,”  though  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  refraining  from  applying  the  epithet  to 
Mr.  Powell’s  last  effort.  We  have  taken  the 
pains  to  look  back  to  the  article  in  question,  and 
what  was  said  was  this  : — 

“ Our  regret  and  our  anger  are  for  the  destroyed 
chancel,  and  our  fear  is  for  the  chancel  arch,  a moat  inte- 
resting example;  and  for  the  characteristic  ‘long  and 
abort ' work  all  over  the  remainder  of  the  building.  Some 
blame  surely  attaches  to  the  Sussex  ArcbaologicalSociety, 
>0  iuey  via  He  excureiont  and  He  dinners!  Did  they  do 
nothing  to  try  and  save  the  building,  the  moat  precious  in 
respect  of  ita  uniqueness  in  the  whole  county  f Where 
are  the  Rev.  W.  Powell  and  Mr.  F.  Barehard,  the  honorary 
secretaries  ? Have  they  heard  nothing  of  these  doings  ? 
or  worse  still,  have  they  heard,  and  yet  not  moved?" 

So  far  as  this  may  be  an  attack,  we  repeat  it 
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with  increased  emphasis.  If  the  secretaries  had 
called  a meeting  at  the  proper  time,  and  aided 
locally  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  else- 
where, the  ancient  chancel  might  have  been 
saved,  and  Sussex  might  still  boast  the  only- 
Saxon  church  in  England  with  ita  enclosure 
walls  intact.  Of  onrselves,  we  should  not  have 
referred  to  the  matter  again.  We  did  our  best, 
and  failed,  and  there  an  end.  But  the  least  that 
we  can  expect  from  those  who  ought  to  have 
interfered  in  the  same  direction,  and  did  not,  is 
a truthful  if  not  grateful  reference  to  the  en- 
deavoors  we  made  on  purely  public  grounds. 


THE  ROMFORD  SEWAGE  FARM. 

Day  by  day  the  opinions  we  have  held  anci 
advocated  for  years  as  to  tho  irrigation  of  land 
with  sewage  are  confirmed  and  spread. 

Breton’s  Farm,  Hornchurch,  was  purchased 
some  time  ago  by  the  Romford  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  the  disposal  of  their  sewage  by 
irrigation,  and  let  by  them  to  Mr.  W.  Hope. 
On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  Mr.  Hope  received  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  such  matters, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  resnlt  of  the 
application  of  sewage  to  the  land  and  crops 
which  has,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that 
surrounded  him  in  the  first  place,  been  carried 
out  with  a considerable  degree  of  success. 

The  sewage  is  first  pumped  to  the  top  of  the 
engine-house,  and  then  conveyed  in  sheet-iron 
trooghing  to  about  the  centre  of  the  farm, 
where  it  branches  off  in  all  directions,  there 
being  outlets  at  short  intervals,  which  can  be 
opened  for  the  discharge  of  the  liquid,  or  plugged 
up,  or  even  set  to  a certain  quantity,  as  re- 
quired. Tho  sewage  eventually  flows  into- 
channels  of  concrete  or  earth,  and  thence  again 
into  smaller  off-shooting  channels,  which  run 
along  in  the  crown  of  the  beds,  the  ground 
having  been  originally  laid  out  in  proper  iu- 
clines;  these  smaller  channels  are  then  dammed 
up  where  required,  and  the  sewage  overflows  the 
beds.  Of  course,  there  is  a large  amount  of 
effluent  water  which  percolates  through  the  soil, 
and  this  is  carried  back  again  in  a state  of 
purity  to  the  tank,  or  down  to  the  river,  at 
pleasure,  by  drain  pipes,  laid  at  a depth  of  6 ft. 
from  tho  surface,  and  at  a distance  of  150  ft. 
apart.  The  effluent  water  is  clear  and  spark- 
ling. 

Mr.  Russ  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Russ  &. 
Minns,  engineers,  who  designed  and  executed 
the  outfall  works)  attended,  and  gave  informa- 
tion, as  did  Mr.  J.  R.  Harding,  the  Board’s  sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  Avis,  the  bailiff  on  the  farm. 
One  of  the  crops  to  which  attention  was  drawn 
was  a piece  of  Italian  rye  grass,  sown  on  the 
19th  of  March,  since  which  four  crops  have- 
been  ont,  averaging  tons  per  acre,  and  sold 
for  IZ.  per  ton  on  the  ground.  Close  by  was  a 
piece  of  Dalmahoy  potatoes,  planted  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  which  were  producing  upwards  of 
li  cwt.  per  rod,  and  worth  about  251.  per  acre. 
Some  “Early  Rose”  kidneys  were  also  shown,, 
which  produced  ten  or  twelve  at  each  root,  many 
being  from  4 in.  to  7 in.  in  length.  Some  beans 
and  peas,  sown  on’  the  2ad  of  April,  produced — 
the  former  9Z.,  and  the  latter  15Z.  per  acre,  with- 
out the  straw.  A little  further  on  was  a speci- 
men patch  of  clover,  sown  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
which  was  very  thick,  and  about  a foot  high. 
Adjoining,  were  about  four  acres  of  transplanted 
mangold  wurtzel,  looking  strong.  Another  crop 
of  the  same  kind  exhibited  some  very  fine  roots, 
many  of  the  “ globes  ” being  over  2 ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  some  of  the  “long”  2 fc.  in  length. 
A crop  of  intermediate  carrots,  abont  4 acres  in 
extent,  sown  on  the  4th  of  April,  a month  later 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  cleared  off  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket, where  they  fetched  at  the  rate  of  41 Z.  par 
acre.  Those  that  still  remained  bad  been  sold 
as  growing  at  21Z.  per  acre,  it  being  worth  the 
additional  amount  to  prepare  and  get  them  to 
market. 

Amongst  those  who  after  the  view  spoke  on- 
the  subject, 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  it  was  a great  gratification 
to  him  to  see  that  which  was  the  pestilence  of 
their  towns,  the  waste  of  manure,  by  this  farm 
made  profitable.  He  hoped — it  was  a long  time 
ago  when  be  predicted  it — that  that  waste  of 
manure,  which  in  towns  meant  pestilence  and 
disease,  would,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  soon 
mean  high  and  enhanced  production.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  they  would  see,  especially  under  such 
leadership  as  they  had  seen  that  day,  that  that 
waste  which  desolates  towns  and  lowers  the 
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condition  of  the  population,  would,  in  the  agri. 
cultural  difltrictB,  give  the  highest  amount  of 
production  of  food,  and  would  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  population.  He  believed  that  this 
movement  would  lead  to  an  enormous  increase 
of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  not  only  in 
this  country,  bub,  tbroogh  the  example  set,  to 
the  countries  abroad.  He  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  this  country  and  for  the  sake  of  the  example, 
that  sewage  irrigation  might  have  due  support 
and  due  success. 

Mr.  Eawlinson  would  take  credit  for  having 
striven  to  understand  whether  sewage  ought  to 
be  treated  as  the  waste  product  it  had  been  con- 
sidered, or  whether  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  they 
had  seen  it  treated  that  day;  and  he  bad  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  place  for 
sewage  was  the  land.  He  had  been  a member 
of  several  Royal  commissions,  and  sat  upon  one 
for  eight  years,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  for  ntilieing  town 
sewage.  Dnring  the  eight  years  they  examined 
all  the  places  in  Great  Britain  where  sewage  had 
been  or  was  attempting  to  be  utilised.  They  re- 
ported and  drew  up  conclusions  in  which  they 
said  that  town  sewage  could  be  utilised ; cir- 
•cumstances  might  so  intervene  as  to  prevent  its 
being  utilised  for  the  profit  of  the  town,  that 
was,  direct  money  profit;  but  it  should  always 
be  utilised,  becanae  of  the  very  great  profit  to 
the  community  at  large.  Romford  was  so 
situated  that  they  were  able  to  get  rid  of  their 
sewage  without  its  being  any  burthen  to  the 
community;  and  some  of  them  would,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  at  the  inquiry  he  held  he 
told  them  that  if  proper  means  were  taken  to 
utilise  the  sewage  on  the  land,  instead  of  being 
a burthen,  as  many  of  them  feared,  it  would 
really  relieve  their  rates,  get  rid  of  litigation, 
and  put  them  in  a position  of  comparative  com- 
fort. From  what  they  bad  seen  to-day  he 
thought  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the  result. 
He  hoped  they  would  soon  have  sewage  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  land,  and  have  that  done 
which  brought  produce  and  food  to  the  multitudes 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Denton  said  he  happened  to  be  a col- 
league of  Mr.  Hope’s  upon  a committee,  which 
connexion  necessitated  his  presence  upon  this 
farm  occasionally.  The  first  of  those  visits  was 
several  months  ago,  aud  he  would  declare,  as  a man 
of  considerable  experience  in  agricnltural  matters, 
that  he  never  before  had  seen  a more  forbidding 
instance,  or  a more  forbidding  task  for  any  man 
to  undertake,  than  that  which  Mr.  Hope  bad  on 
this  farm.  Now,  he  came  here  to-day,  after 
two  previous  visits,  when  he  felt  much  dispirited 
on  account  of  his  friend,  as  he  had  thought  that 
the  most  gallant  spirit  would  be  beaten, — not 
ultimately,  but  immediately.  He  feared  the 
weeds  would  overgrow  him,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  the  sewage 
were  not  so  perfect  as  they  ought  to  be.  He 
•felt  in  fear  that  bis  friend  would  be  encambared 
with  difficulties  which  he  could  not  rationally  be 
expected  to  overcome  ; but  he  was  bound  to  tell 
them  now  that  he  never  walked  over  a farm  on 
which  there  were  more  certain  instances  and 
proofs  of  success.  He  saw  the  expanding 
growth  which  told  him  that  sewage,  properly 
applied,  would  do  all  that  they  had  expected. 

These  are  surely  three  good  witnesses. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archwology. 

Tue  members  of  this  institution  have  made 
their  annual  exoarsion,  and  this  year  chose  as 
the  scene  of  their  operations  a district  which 
has  not  often  been  visited  by  such  a society. 
The  rendezvous  was  Halesworth,  and  about  a 
score  members  assembled.  An  exenrsion  had 
been  planned,  which  took  the  party  a somewhat 
long  round,  in  the  course  of  which  Holton, 
Wtschall,  Reydon,  Sonthwold,  Blythbnrgb, 
Thoriogton,  aud  Bramfield  churches  were  visited. 
The  day  turned  ont  an  admirable  one  for  the 
excursion,  through  a picturesque,  well  wooded, 
aud  fertile  country.  The  first  place  visited  was 
Halesworth  Church.  Here  the  party  were  met 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  V.  J.  Stanton,  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Burleigh,  who  pointed  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest.  Holton  Church  was  the  next 
place  visited,  and  the  party  were  met  by  the  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  R.  S.  Beloe.  The  church  has 
around  tower,  and  is  principally  new';  but  the 
style  of  the  older  portions  is  late  Norman,  or  a 
transition  fiom  Norman  to  Early  English.  The 
tower  was  originally  thatohed.  The  party  then 


took  their  seats  in  the  conveyance,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Westhall  Church,  which  has  many 
points  of  interest  to  archmologists. 

The  Secretary  (Mr,  E.  M.  Dewing)  said  he 
had  a paper  given  to  him  by  a gentleman  well 
known  to  those  present,  Mr.  Rix,  and  which  he 
read. 

A long  and  pleasant  driro  throngh  country 
roads  brought  the  party  to  Reydon  Church,  a 
plain  building,  apparently  belonging  to  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  The  party  was  about  to  leave, 
when  one  of  them  noticed  in  the  floor  of  tho 
porch  what  was  thought  to  be  an  altar  stone, 
and  on  its  being  examined  the  supposition  turned 
out  correct.  The  stone  was  6 ft.  3 in.  by  1 ft. 
11  in.,  and  had  been  used  in  paving  the  porch. 
The  excursionists  then  proceeded  to  Sonthwold, 
where  they  visited  whafe  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  country.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  marytr  king,  St.  Edmund. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  pointed  ont  the  main  points 
of  interest.  Rev.  W.  Sewell  gave  a description 
of  the  rood-screen.  The  party  then  went  to  the 
Lecture  Hall,  where  a small  museum  had  been 
arranged  by  Dr.  Blacket.  Luncheon  was  pro- 
vided at  the  Swan  Hotel.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  president.  Lord  John  llervey,  and  the 
vioe-chair  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Turner.  After  a short 
stroll  down  to  the  Gun  Hill  aud  the  beach,  the 
carriages  were  once  more  pat  into  requisition, 
and  the  horses’  heads  wore  turned  for  Bly  thbnrgh 
Church,  which  is  now  almost  a ruin.  Mr.  Tru- 
man, a resident  in  Blythburgh  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  arch  fell 
in  1863,  and  a part  of  a stone  coffin  which  had 
been  found,  together  with  other  matters  of 
interest.  The  company  then  walked  to  the 
church,  where  Mr.  Raven  read  a paper  in  the 
ohnreh.  The  next  stoppage  was  at  the  little 
church  of  Thorington,  which  is  one  of  those  with 
a circular  tower,  round  which  is  an  arcade  of 
shallow  panel-work. 

Bramfield  was  the  lastchnrch  visited.  It  has 
a pecnliarity  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a round 
tower  which  stands  detached  from  the  chnrch. 
The  reason  for  this  has  been  discussed,  and  the 
most  probable  seems  to  be  that  the  chnrch  was 
originally  built  without  a tower,  and  that  after- 
wards, wishing  to  have  one,  but  not  wishing  to 
block  up  the  west  window,  the  tower  was  built 
away  from  it.  The  company  then  returned  to 
Halesworth,  after  a pleasant  day. 

The  Bucks  Archceological  and  Architectural 
Society. 

The  visit  of  this  society  was  to  JLirlow  and 
Medmeuham,  The  company  embarked  at  Mar- 
low on  board  a barge  which  conveyed  them  up 
the  Thames  to  Sledmenham.  There  was  a large 
party  of  ladies.  The  first  point  of  debarkatiou- 
was  Bisham  Abbey,  which,  for  its  historical  as- 
sociations, is  described  as  the  “ most  interesting 
house  in  Berks.”  The  party  were  met  on  land- 
ing by  Mr.  G.  Vansittart,  the  present  possessor, 
who  conducted  them  over  the  principal  apart- 
ments, and  explained  the  various  features  of  in- 
terest connected  with  them  ; Archdeacon  Bicker- 
steth  also  drawing  on  hia  archmological  lore  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Leaving  the  Abbey,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  church,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
vicar  of  Bisham,  the  Rev.  E.  Powell. 

A little  further  up  the  river  is  the  picturesque 
village  of  Hurley,  surronnded  by  richly-culti- 
vated woodlands,  which  the  party  next  visited. 
Here  is  a very  ancient  church  founded  by 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  a famous  soldier  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  in  the  ILth  ceutnry. 

The  voyagers  having  once  more  embarked, 
proceeded  to  Medmenbam  Abbey,  a few  miles 
further  up  the  river  on  the  Buckinghamshire 
side.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
abbey  was  tenanted  by  an  order  of  monks  other 
than  those  who  adopt  fasting  and  self-denial  as 
their  motto.  This  was  the  notorious  Medmen- 
ham  Club,  a society  of  wits  and  men  of  fashion, 
who,  under  the  title  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  habit  they  assumed,  converted  the  ruins 
into  a convivial  retreat.  The  association  com- 
prised John  Wilkes,  Charles  Churchill,  Bubb  Dod- 
dingtoD,  and  others.  The  spirit  of  the  society  was 
shown  by  their  putting  up  over  the  door  of  their 
place  of  meeting  the  motto  of  the  actual  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  ‘‘  Fais  ce  qne  tu  voudras;”  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  took  full  advantage  of  the 
permission,  their  wild  orgies  obtaining  for  them 
in  the  publications  of  the  day  the  designation  of 
the  “ Hell  Fire  Club.”  It  is  stated  that  one 
night,  in  the  midst  of  their  orgies,  the  profligate 
party  were  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  appa- 
rition of  a huge  ape,  hideously  attired,  which 


bad  been  lowered  down  the  chimney.  They  be- 
lieved for  a long  time  that  the  arch  fiend  himself 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  such  an  effect 
had  it  on  them  that  their  meetings  were  then 
finally  broken  np.  The  Franciscans  alwaja  slept 
in  cradles,  and  a fragment  of  the  cradle  of 
Wilkes  is  still  shown  here  as  a relic.  Over  a 
door  in  the  ivy-oovered  gable  their  motto  is  still 
to  be  seen. 

From  Medmenbam  the  company  took  a detour 
to  Daneafield,  to  inspect  the  horseshoe  entrench- 
ment, near  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  R.  S.  Scott 
Murray.  The  company,  descending  the  hill  on 
the  other  aide  by  winding  walks,  amongst  woods 
of  holly,  yew,  and  box,  which  clothe  the  steep 
escarpment  towards  the  river,  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  side  of  the  barge  which  bad  been 
brought  round  to  await  them,  and  having  em- 
barked once  more,  proceeded  on  their  home- 
ward voyage.  Refreshments  were  provided  in 
the  cabin  during  the  day. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  then 
held,  the  company  being  seated  ontside,  Mr.  Da 
Pib  in  the  chair.  Several  new  members  were 
elected. 

Dr.  Bickerateth  then  delivered  an  address  on 
the  River  Thames;  in  which  he  assigned  the 
source  of  that  river  to  the  highest  ground  of  the 
watershed  of  tho  Thame  in  the  pariah  of  Stewk- 
ley,  in  Bucks. 

The  Rev.  J.  Baines,  rector  of  Little  Marlow, 
rea^  a paper  on  the  nunnery  which  formerly 
existed  at  Little  Marlow. 

The  Rev.  F.  Ashley,  of  Wooburn,  next  read  a 
paper  on  Wooburn  Church. 

Tho  company  soon  after  arrived  at  Marlow, 
where,  on  landing,  vehicles  were  in  readiness 
which  conveyed  them  to  Spinfield  House,  the 
resiffence  of  Mr.  J.  Carson,  who  entertained  the 
society.  The  dinner  was  served  al  fresco  on  tho 
croquet  lawn. 

The  party  afterwards  drove  back  to  Marlow, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Marlow-road  Station, 
where  the  9 20  train  conveyed  them  en  route  to 
their  respective  homes. 

The  Surrey  Archoiologicxl  Society. 

The  annual  day-ont  of  the  members  of  this 
society  has  also  taken  place.  A fiue  day 
favoured  the  excursion.  The  members  and  their 
friends,  making  quite  a large  party,  met  at  Red- 
hill  Station,  where  conveyances  were  in  waiting 
to  take  them  through  rural  scenery  to  the  places 
it  had  been  decided  to  visit.  They  drove  off, 
party  after  party,  to  Nutfield,  aud  at  once 
walked  off  to  the  church,  where  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Briscoe,  showed  to  tbo  visitors 
some  rare  old  books  which  he  bad  collected  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense.  A paper  de- 
scriptive of  the  edifice  in  which  the  company 
were  assembled  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Heales, 
F.S.A.  The  party  then  drove  off  to  Bletch- 
ingley,  where  the  church  was  visited,  and  a 
description  of  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Granville 
Leveson  Gower.  They  then  proceeded  by  a 
very  pretty  route  to  White  Hill,  after  which  they 
took  walking  exercise  along  ” The  Pilgrim’s 
Way  ” (from.  Winchester  to  the  West  of 
England),  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket. 
Striking  out  of  the  “ way,”  over  some  underwood 
and  brambles,  they  reached  the  ” Cardinal’s 
Cap,”  whence  there  is  a pleasing  aud  expansive 
view  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  This 
spot,  which  is  also  known  as  War  Wood  or 
Coppice,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  old 
British  or  Roman  camp  and  fort,  all  the  tradi- 
tiouB  and  probabilities  as  to  which  were  ex- 
ponnded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Flower,  F.G.S.,  of  Park- 
hill,  Croydon. 

The  party  then  retraced  their  steps,  but  on  the 
way  were  invited  into  the  grounds  of  Mr.  W. 
Long,  at  “Arthur’s  Seat,”  from  whence  there  is 
a picturesque  view.  Here  Mr.  Long  presented 
refreshments.  The  next  point  of  interest  was  a 
half-timbered  house  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
Brewer-street,  Bletchingley.  The  house  was 
described  by  Mr.  Charles  Baily,  who  said  it  was 
a very  good  specimen  of  a Surrey  yeoman’s 
house  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  next  visit 
was  to  Pendell  Court,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
George  Macleay,  the  president  of  the  society, 
who  had  caused  to  be  provided  a cold  collation 
in  a spacious  booth  in  the  grounds. 

The  Camhrian  Archceological  Assoctatic7i. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  commence  August  23,  and  continue 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  week.  The  objects 
principally  visited  will  be  those  of  the  earliest 
pre-historio  character,  in  which  class  of  anti- 
quities the  county  of  Anglesea,  and  especially 
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the  western  portion  of  it,  Is  richer  than  any 
other  district  in  the  principality.  There  are 
also  numerous  remains  of  the  earliest  dwelling- 
bonses,  usually  called  “ Cyttian,”  some  of  which 
have  lately  been  excavated  and  examined,  and 
have  thus  brought  to  light  much  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  a race 
probably  long  anterior  to  the  forefathers  of  the 
present  Welsh.  Archdeacon  Wynne  Jones,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Treiorworth  estate,  will  pre- 
side. Several  interesting  papers  have  been 
promised. 


TIMBER  IMPORTS  AND  PRICES,  AND 
TRADE  RETURNS. 

An  interesting  statistical  return,  just  pub- 
lished, gives  the  quantities  of  timber  imported 
from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions, 
from  each  year,  from  1855  to  18G9  inclusive. 
The  quantities  show  considerable  fluctuations  in 
the  difi'erent  years.  In  1855  there  were  450,714i 
loads  of  timber  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  457,800  loads  from  British  possessions  j in 
1869  the  quantities  were  832,317  loads  of 
foreign,  and  443,130  loads  from  British  posses- 
sions.  These  figures  give  totals  of  timber  not 
sawn  or  split,  of  908,514,  and  of  1,275,447 
loads.  Prom  1861  to  1866,  inclusive,  the  quan- 
tities imported  were  considerably  larger,  reach- 
ing to  1,631,151  loads  in  1865.  The  imports  of 
sawn  or  split  timber  show  less  fluctnation,  rising 
from  934,579  loads  in  1855,  to  2,329,962  loads  in 
1869.  Of  the  latter  quantity  1,576,695  loads 
were  from  foreign  countries,  and  753,267  loads, 
or  about  the  half,  from  British  possessions. 
The  imports  of  teat,  staves,  and  mahogany, 
show  great  fluctuations.  The  quantities  im- 
ported in  1869  were,  respectively,  of  teak, 
40,062  loads  ; of  staves,  60,450  loads,  against  as 
much  as  112.385  loads  in  1857.  Of  mahogany, 
the  imports  in  1869,  amounted  to  47,252  tons, 
against  37,954  tons  in  1855.  The  computed 
real  value  of  the  timber,  not  sawn  or  split,  im- 
ported in  1869,  was  3,856, 902h  j sawn  or  split, 
6,253,0721.  j teak,  453,8561.3  staves,  536,0681.5 
mahogany,  359,7481.  The  average  prices  as 
fixed  for  the  oompnted  real  value  were,  per  load, 
from  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  1868, — Fir,  21.  Gb.  2d. ; 
oak,  31.  133.  7d  ; from  Sweden,  fir,  21.  Ss.  j oak, 
31.  Ss.  3 British  North  America,  fir,  31.  lOs. ; 
oak,  51.  153.  6d.  3 United  States,  fir,  31.  I ts.  7d.  3 
oak,  41.  10a.  For  deals,  battens,  boards,  &c., 
per  load,  from  Russia,  31.  2s. ; Sweden  and 
Norway,  21.  lOs.  Id.  5 British  North  America, 
21.128.;  United  States;  31.15s.  Staves,  from 
Prussia,  per  load,  101.  JOa. ; United  States, 
71.  17a.  3 and  from  British  North  America,  81.  93. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  a comparison  of 
the  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions.  In  1855  the 
total  imports  were  of  143,542,8501.  real  value, 
and  in  1869,  295,428,9671.:  total  exports  in  1855, 

116.691.3001.,  and  in  1868,  227,778,4541.  In 
1855  the  proportion  per  head  of  the  population 
of  our  imports  was  51.  3s.  2d.,  and  of  our  exports, 
31.  8s.  lOd.  In  1869  the  proportions  per  head  of 
the  population  were,  of  imports,  91.  12b.  Id.,  and 
of  exports,  61.  38.  7d. 

In  1857  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  21.  123.  Id.,  in- 
cluding charges  for  collection  3 and  for  1869-70, 
21.  93.  3d.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1857 
the  proportion  per  head  of  the  population  of  the 
National  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  21.  I-I3.  4d.,  and  in  1869,  21.  4a.  9d.  The 
local  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1870 
is  estimated  at  20,500,0001.  for  England  ; 

2.000. 0001.  for  Scotland ; and  2,500,0001.  for 
Ireland,  or  25,000,0001.  in  all,  which  is  equal  to 
about  168.  per  head  of  the  population.  If  the 
amounts  raised  for  pnblic  and  local  pnrposes  be 
added  together,  the  total  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1870, 
would  be  about  100,500,0001.,  or  31.  5a.  per  head 
of  the  population. 

In  1857  the  total  amount  of  the  National 
Debt  was  835,676,2541. 5 it  stands,  in  1870,  at 
800,681,4281.  In  connexion  with  this  it  should 
be  stated  that,  from  1855  to  1869,  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  and  taxes  have  been  repealed 
amounting  to  40,609,9931.  in  all,  while  taxes  have 
been  imposed  amounting  to  17,700,6841.;  the 
actual  diminution  being  22,609,3091.  This  relief 
has  been  given  in  the  reduction  of  burdensome 
duties  on  many  articles  of  prime  importance,  if 
not  necessity,  indeed,  snch  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
batter,  cheese,  eggs,  rice,  fruits,  &c.,  and  in 
sweeping  a host  of  articles  from  the  tariff  which 
greatly  complicated  it,  hindered  trade,  and 


involved  a disproportionately-increased  coat  in 
collecting  the  revenue.  Among  the  repealed 
Customs  duties  are  those  on  grain  and  bread- 
stuffs,  which,  although  almost  apparently  only 
nominal,  really  imposed  a tax  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling  per  annum  upon  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life.  Among  the  other  taxes  repealed, 
the  “ taxes  on  knowledge,”  on  the  light  of  the 
mind,  should  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  those  upon  the  light  of  the  body,  on  the 
other.  It  was  trnly,  as  literally,  an  enlightened 
policy  to  relieve  books,  newspapers,  and  paper 
from  the  burden  of  a tax,  as  it  was  also  to 
abolish  the  window-tax.  It  shonld  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  men  that  this  policy  has  been  so 
signally  successful  in  finaucial  reaults,  as  well  as 
successful  in  a far  higher  sense. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

A Return,  published  annually,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars relating  to  South  Kensington  Museum, — 
cost  of  buildings,  cost  of  arrangement,  purchaaea, 
estimated  value  of  gifts,  estimated  value  of 
objects  on  loan,  and  number  of  visitors  for  each 
year  since  1860.  This  paper,  which  has  just 
been  issned,  shows  that  the  cost  of  buildinga, 
including  repairs  of  buildings  and  schools,  from 
1857  to  1860,  was  4l,127i. ; the  cost  for  1869, 
to  Slst  March,  to  which  date  the  return  is  made 
up,  under  this  head  was  43,273L,  a higher 
amouut  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  total 
coat  under  this  head  from  1857  has  been  306,3731. 
The  cost  of  arrangement  is  included  with  that 
of  general  management.  This  amounted,  from 
1857  to  1860,  to  127,109 ; in  1869,  to  86,520J , 
also  the  highest  amount  for  any  year,  by  about 
12,000Z;  the  total  cost  of  management  for  the 
whole  period,  630,555Z.  The  amount  expended 
in  purchases  of  works  of  art  and  science,  books, 
&c.,  was,  from  1857  to  1860,  53,189Z. ; in  1861, 
23,1001;  in  1869,21,0971.;  from  1857  to  1869, 
224,873Z.  The  gifts  for  the  whole  period,  ex- 
clusive of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth’s  100,0001.  for 
scholarships,  are  estimated  at  160,0001.,  or,  say, 
260,0001.  in  all.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
loans  to  the  exhibition  is  300,000Z.  yearly,  for 
the  last  eight  years.  The  contents  of  the  special 
exhibition  of  1862  were  estimated  to  be  worth 
above  2,000,000Z.  In  1862  there  were  1,241,369 
visitors ; in  1869,  1,043,654 : total  visitors  from 
1857  to  1869,  9,056,818. 


CAMBERWELL  CHARITY  ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 

For  laying  out  the  Camberwell  Chanty  Estate, 
iu  the  Old  Kent-road,  thirty-six  designs  were 
sent  in,  and  were  referred  to  Mr.  Pownall. 

Mr.  Pownall  reported  that  “Spes”  was 
entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  twenty  guineas, 
and  “ Vigilanp,  No.  1”  to  that  of  ten  guineas. 

The  letters  of  the  competitors  showed  that 
the  first  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Wright,  architect,  No.  68,  Knowle-road,  Brixton  ; 
and  the  second,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  of  South- 
ampton-buildioga. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

We  place  before  our  readers  the  plan  which 
has  been  at  last  determined  on  for  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  A few  brief  particulars  will  be  found 
in  our  last.* 


THE  REREDOS,  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  central  portion  of  the  new  reredos  has 
just  been  erected  3 the  two  wings,  together  with 
some  figures  for  the  centre,  are  at  present  post- 
poned. In  designing  the  reredos,  the  principle 
kept  in  view  by  the  architects,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  was  to  emphasise  the  choir  as  distin- 
guished from  the  presbytery  beyond,  by  render- 
ing the  reredos  so  important  a feature  that  the 
eye,  whilst  taking  in  the  presbytery,  would  at 
once  distinguish  the  termination  of  the  choir,  and 
further,  to  give  it  such  height,  that,  looking 
from  the  nave,  the  eye  would  rest  upon  it,  and 
the  throne  and  stalls,  would  be  subordinate. 

The  work  has  been  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Slater  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  the 
cathedral  architects,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a clear  descriprion  of 
the  work,  but  a few  particulars  may  be  given. 

* See  p.  6i0,  ante. 


It  consists  of  a deeply  recessed  arch  filled  with 
sculpture,  with  an  inlaid  and  carved  pediment 
over  3 the  front  order  of  the  arch  being  sup. 
ported  over  the  communion-table  by  massive 
pillars  standing  on  each  side  of  it.  Behind  the 
table  the  arch  is  recessed  about  2 ft.,  to  receive 
the  sculpture,  the  height  of  which  is  13  ft.,  and 
the  width  8 ft.  6 in.  It  represents  the  Ascen- 
sion conventionally  treated.  The  figures  are- 
all  above  life-size,  and  sculptured  in  Caen  stone. 
The  figure  of  our  Lord  is  slightly  raised  from 
the  surrounding  apostles;  his  feet  rest  on  a 
cloud,  and  a vesica  surrounds  him.  He  is  looking 
down  on  the  apostles,  with  his  bands  raised  in 
benediction.  The  face  is  on  the  type  of  a figure 
at  Rbeims  Cathedral,  as  are  the  flat  and  care- 
fully-studied folds  of  the  drapery.  The  apostles 
stand  and  kneel  around  : prominent  amongst 
them  is  the  figure  of  St.  John.  He  and  all  are 
gazing,  with  varied  expressions  of  countenance, 
on  the  departing  figure  of  their  Lord.  On  each 
side  of  the  vesica  are  figures  of  angels,  bearing 
scrolla  and  various  instruments  of  music. 
The  design  for  the  sculpture  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
the  model.  The  scnlptnre  is  raised  about 
2fc.  6 in.  above  the  top  of  the  table,  immediately 
over  which  is  a projecting  alabaster  super-altar 
supported  on  moulded  corbels.  Immediately 
above  the  super-altar  and  below  the  alabaster- 
string  coarse  under  the  sculpture,  are  a series 
of  panels,  nine  in  number,  formed  of  pur© 
white  alabaster.  These  will  be  filled  with 
plates  of  gilded  metal,  covered  with  jewels 
and  precions  stones.  As  before  mentioned, 
on  each  side  of  the  altar-table  are  two  advanced 
pillars.  These  have  a central  shaft  of  Scotch 
porphyry,  with  four  detached  shafts  of  green 
serpentine,  with  moulded  bands  and  bases  of 
dark  serpentine.  The  caps  are  richly  carved  on 
the  type  of  the  beautiful  work  of  the  presby- 
tery, and  with  abaci  of  alabaster.  The  arch  is 
deeply  monlded  on  the  same  type,  and  has  on 
its  front  sarface  of  mouldings  numerous  small 
cusps,  both  inlaid  and  with  terminating  bosse© 
of  alabaster  and  spars.  The  upper  moulding  of 
the  pediment  above  is  carved  with  a running 
pattern  of  conventional  foliage,  supported  at 
the  bottom  by  shafts  of  green  marble,  the 
carved  capitals  of  which  will  serve  as  supports 
of  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Springing 
from  the  sloping  mouldings  of  the  pediments 
are  carved  corbels,  which  will  support  kneeling 
figures  of  angels.  The  finial  also  will  support  a 
standing  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a crown 
over  the  head  of  the  Lord  in  the  sculpture 
below  them,  uniting  the  whole  in  one  com- 
position. The  centre  of  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  is  filled  with  a deeply-moulded  arch  of 
alabaster,  with  spars,  having  in  its  centre,  on  a 
marble  mosaic  ground,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicated.  The 
spandrels  are  filled  with  porphyry,  with  mosaic 
borders  of  green  marble  and  porphyry.  The  recess 
in  which  the  sculpture  stands  has  two  orders  of 
moulded  arches  resting  on  shafts  of  serpentine. 
The  back  of  the  reredos  next  to  the  presbytery  is 
at  present  unfinished.  It  has  a bold  arch  and 
pediment  of  the  same  form  as  in  the  front, 
but  the  carving  and  inlaying  are  at  present 
deferred,  the  shafts  of  grey  Derbyshire 
marble  being  alone  inserted.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  total  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  finial  is  26  ft.  6 in.,  and  from  the  floor 
to  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  13  ft.  6 in.  The- 
wings  will  be  of  the  latter  height.  Each  will 
have  three  arched  recesses  with  carved  and 
moulded  arches,  resting  on  a grouping  of  serpen- 
tine shafts,  with  a cornice  and  carved  creating 
above.  The  space  below  will  be  filled  with 
mosaics  in  marble  surrounding  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting the  principal  event  of  the  life  of  the  saint 
sculptured  above. 


The  British  Hospital  for  Diseases 
the  Skin. — This  inatitution,  which  for  many 
years  has  maintained  a crowded  out-patient 
department  at  No.  56,  Great  Marlborough-street, 
Regent- street,  and  more  recently  another  of 
equal  extent  at  No.  13.\,  Finsbury-square,  has 
lately  been  anouymonsly  presented  with  a 1,OOOZ. 
Bank  of  England  note.  The  committee  of  ma- 
nagement have  devoted  this  addition  to  their 
resources  to  the  purchase  of  the  lease  of  their 
premises  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  an  in-patient  department, 
which  is  much  needed  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  severer  cases  of  disease  that  are  daily 
applying  for  relief.  Bub  they  want  farther  aid. 
to  euable  them  to  do  so. 
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/.  Second  floor  above  Conrta,  Stationera’  Department, 
Taxing  Masters. 

Floor  above  Courfi, 

Exchequer  Masters,  Queen’s  Eemembrancer,  Registrars 
in  Chanctffj. 

CoMr^  Floor, 

Common  Law  Judges’  Chambera,  Common  Law  Writ 
Appearance  and  Judgments,  Queen’s  Bench  Masters, 
Itegislrars  in  Chancery. 

Floor  belcvi  Court. 

Common  Law  Judges’  Chambers,  Common  Law  Wiit 
Appearances  and  Judgmenis,  Common  FUas  Masters, 
Accountant-General,  Record  Writ  and  Report. 
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ART  AND  WAR. 

Sir, — War  at  all  times,  whether  it  be  for  the 
mOBt  righteous  cause,  or  the  most  indefeusible, 
is  a calamity.  Who  knows  the  limits  of  such  a 
war  as  that  now  commenced,  and  the  loss  civili. 
Bation  and  mankiud  will  sustain  by  its  occur- 
rence ? It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  forth  truly, 
without  any  subtle  reserve  at  the  present 
moment.  What  loss  may  not  the  savagery  of 
man  and  the  barbarism  of  war  entail  upon 
the  universe  ? Who  knows  not  that  history,  in 
the  course  of  war,  is  ever  and  ever  repeating 
itself?  Who  knows  not  that  thirst  of  power 
and  despotism  are  never  careful  to  discriminate  j 
and  that  to  preserve  an  enemy’s  monuments 
would  only  be  to  enrich  her  at  the  expense  of 
her  assailant  ? This  is  the  war  view  of  the 
question.  The  very  same  course  of  action  that 
was  prosecuted  in  the  days  of  Alexander  and 
Cmsar  was  carried  out  centuries  later  ; and  the 
same  warlike  excesses,  as  were  perpetrated  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  perpetrated  half  a cen- 
tury since,  and  are  still  likely  to  be  imitated,  if  a 
European  war  ensue. 

The  prospect  for  architecture  and  the  other 
arts  is,  therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
rather  discouraging  one  for  us  all.  It  is  not 
that  forts,  bastions,  and  barracks  may  be  tum- 
bled, and  towns  and  cities  undergo  wreck  and 
ruiu.  Much  more  than  this.  Amid  this  in- 
evitable destruotiou  and  terror  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  human  genius  and  skill  will  perish  j 
saintly  and  superb  piles  of  architectural  grandeur 
will  be  rent  and  shattered;  and,  while  evil 
passioDB  and  bloody  instincts  surge  rampantly, 
acts  of  violence  will  be  committed  that  may 
affix  an  eternal  stigma  npon  the  nation  that 
gave  them  birth.  War  is  a foe  to  civilisation, 
and  wherever  architecture  and  art  cease  to  pro- 
gress, mankind  must  retrograde,  for  nothing  in 
nature  can  stand  still. 

Look  upon  the  question  in  any  way  we  may, 
it  is  clear  that  war  is  not  only  inimical  to  mao’s 
beat  interests,  but  subversive  of  the  very  fonnda- 
tiona  of  society.  We  are  not  speakiog  of  the 
war  as  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  but  we 
are  simply  viewing  it  in  a rational  way. 

In  viewing  the  war  in  an  architectural  aspect, 
and  eliminating  for  the  moment  Great  Britain 
from  the  field,  still  we  cannot  bub  feel  the  moat 
grave  concern  for  all  the  interests  involved  and 
jeopardised  on  the  Continent.  If  public  institu- 
tioDS,  libraries,  colleges,  churches,  and  schools 
passed  unscathed  through  the  storm,  and  if  even 
in  the  public  forum  the  national  galleries, 
museums,  and  public  statues  remained  unmoved 
and  unpillaged,  sufficient  injury,  notwithstand- 
ing, would  be  otherwise  acoompHahed  by  the 
ooutinuance  of  the  war.  The  whole  mechanism 
of  society  would  have  been  unhinged,  and  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  commercial  collapse 
would  show  itself  in  every  channel  of  the 
countries  at  war.  Who  supposes,  or  can  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  injury  would  nob  overtake 
thenational  monuments  or  institutions  of  a nation 
at  war  with  another?  Would  Prussia,  in  her 
present  mood,  if  her  legions  got  footing  or  entry 
into  Paris,  withhold  from  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion ? The  exclamation  that  Blucher  was  re- 
ported to  have  made,  while  walking  through 
London,  looking  into  the  wealthy  silversmiths’ 
Bhops,  would  be  heard,  mayhap,  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italieus : — “ Mein  Gott ! what  a city 
to  sack  ! ” 

Added  to  the  danger  that  always  exists 
from  the  recurrence  of  a war  and  its  conti- 
nuance to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  art 
and  monuments,  there  is  this  second  evil: 
War  has  ever  the  baneful  effect  of  weaning 
or  scaring  students  and  workmen  from  their 
legitimate  and  honourable  pursuits.  And  the 
patron  and  the  employer  are,  if  not  affected  in 
the  same  manner,  sure  to  be  affected  otherwise 
by  a depression  in  business;  so  what  acts  upon 
one  reacts  upon  another  member  of  society,  and 
thus  through  endless  variations  of  the  body 
politic. 

War  is,  as  wo  have  plainly  stated,  a calamity, 
in  whatever  manner  we  view  it,  and  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to  until  every  other  means 
were  exhausted  to  effect  a reconciliation.  National 
honour  is,  no  doubt,  a proud  boast,  and  the 
preservation  of  this  honour  is  worthy  of  some 
saorifice  ; but  kings  nor  emperors,  no  more  than 
journaliatB,  should  be  dictators  of  national  or 
public  opinion  : they  may  dare  to  speak,  but  still 
ever  hold  themselves  amenable  to  the  public 
will. 

If  this  course  were  always  pursued,  and  this 
same  view  taken  of  public  questions,  by  publio 


men  who  hold  sway,  and  have  a voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  of  which  they  are  subjects, 
they  would  be  supported  by  a mutual  recipro- 
city of  common  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  would  end  in  peace. 

An  era  of  peace  is  always  an  era  of  improve- 
ment : not  a slavish  peace,  an  inert  quietude,  but 
a state  of  wholesome,  manly  watchfulness, 
bespeaking  a conscious  rectitude  in  our  ultimate 
resolves.  Under  snob  a state  of  feeling,  material 
progress  must  be  made.  Civilisation  must  exist, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  brain 
and  brow  sweat  of  several  generations  has 
fallen  in  vain,  and  that  the  barbarism  of  man 
will  destroy  in  a week  the  art-treasures  and  arcbi- 
tectural  triumphs  of  centuries.  C.  C. 


THE  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  represents  several  letters  that 
have  reached  us  : — 

Sir, — On  a former  oocasion  yon  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  express  my  feelings  as  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  the  late  minute  on  the  students 
of  Science  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  I 
then  ventured  to  predict  that  its  effects  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  both  teachers  and  students, 
by  removing  incentive  to  effort  in  the  one,  and 
creating  a consequent  indifference  and  lassitude 
in  the  other.  I should  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  learnt  that  my  prediction  was  unfulfilled, 
but  recent  questions  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  growlings  loud  and  deep  from 
both  teachers  and  students,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  resnlts  of  the  examinations,  compel 
belief  in  its  truth.  What  then  are  the  results  ? 
By  catting  off  altogether  the  third  or  lowest 
grade,  the  examination  has  been  rendered  much 
more  difficult,  and,  as  a consequence,  a very  large 
number,  perhaps  the  largest  number,  as  being 
the  least  informed,  have  failed  to  pass,  and  the 
teachers  for  them  get  no  pay  at  all.  Then, 
again,  for  the  rest,  we  are  convinced  that  in 
setting  the  questions  the  same  spirit  is  mani- 
fested ; indeed,  it  is  apparent,  that  one  has  only 
to  compare  them  with  the  same  stage  of  the 
previous  year,  to  see  at  once  that  they  are  very 
much  more  difficult. 

This  has  caused  very  many,  perhaps  the 
great  majority,  to  bo  ranked  in  the  second  class, 
in  all  the  stages,  a position  which  confers  no 
prize,  but  onl^  a certificate  : a cheap  substitute, 
say  they,  and  unworthy  of  a liberal  government. 
Then  as  to  the  future.  Unless  there  can  be 
confidence  placed  in  the  stability  of  the  arrange- 
ments made,  we  shall  lose  our  beat  teachers. 
Already,  in  the  school  to  which  I belong,  the 
most  able  teacher,  a clever  university  scholar, 
has  given  in  his  resignation,  and  with  him  will 
go  a considerable  number  of  students  dissatisfied. 
Then  I should  much  like  to  see  a division  of  the 
advanced  students  from  those  who  are  just 
beginning  a subject.  At  present  a teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  a session  begins  at  the  beginning, 
or  most  elementary  part  of  bis  subject,  and  the 
advanced  student,  who  knows  it  all,  is  obliged 
by  the  rules  to  sib  out  the  lectures.  It  is  fell 
that  much  time  is  thus  lost.  Much  complaint 
has  been  made  also  at  the  Practical  Geometry 
and  Drawing  Classes  examinations,  which  really 
seems  well  grounded.  Having  taken  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  those  classes  some  years 
ago,  I look  upon  later  examioations  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  but  I must  candidly  con- 
fess it  appears  to  me  that  if,  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  this  year's  papers  in  that  subject 
was  placed  before  me,  I should  require  to  know, 
nob  practical  geometry  only,  bub  to  have  a 
rather  high  acquaintance  with  theoretical  mathe- 
matics for  a successful  solutiou  of  it.  Then, 
again,  in  the  building-construction  papers,  I do 
most  strongly  object  to  the  old  and  happily  ex- 
ploded practice  of  setting  a bad  example.  You 
have  no  doubt,  sir,  seen,  in  your  younger  days, 
spelling-books  for  the  young,  made  np  of  ill-spelt 
words,  which  it  was  expected  of  the  scholar 
that  lie  should  pub  right.  Such  spelling-books 
did  infinitely  more  barm  than  good,  for  they 
familiarized  the  mind  to  bad  spelling.  We  have 
wisely  abolished  them.  But  our  e.xaminer  does 
nob  see  any  objection  to  taking  a leaf  out  of 
those  books,  and  giving  us  bad  examples  of  ancb 
matters  as  bond  iu  brickwork,  set  higgledy- 
piggledy,  courses  of  slating  set  upside  down,  as 
though  the  slater  began  his  work  at  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  woiked  downwards.  Why  does  he 
not  ask  us  in  a straightforward  manner  to  give 
examples  of  bond,  slating,  io.,  to  scale,  and  then 
judge  of  our  performance.  I say  straightfor- 


ward advisedly,  for  there  are,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
a great  many  questions  put  to  ua  which  are 
really  catch  questions,  and  puzzles.  I have  one 
in  my  mind’s  eye  now  : it  occurs  in  the  Hononva 
paper  in  Applied  Mechanics,  and  has  reference 
to  hooping  guns.  That  question  has  been  re- 
peatedly asked  of  men  eminent  in  aoience  by 
myself  and  others,  and  it  is  really  so  ambiguonfl, 
that  they  all  give  it  up  unsolved.  Surely  it  is 
wrong  at  least  to  ask  ns  to  waste  our  precious 
three  hours  of  examination,  or  any  part  thereof, 
in  endeavouring  to  solve  a mere  puzzle. 

Permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  say  again,  what 
I said  on  a former  occasion,  that  I am  sincerely 
desirous  to  see  the  classes  to  which  I am 
greatly  indebted  for  the  scientific  knowledge  I 
possess,  in  a prosperous  and  flourishing  state.  I 
am  convinced  that  that  state  is  nob  to  bo 
attained  by  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  even  by  the  local  committees, 
whom  I strongly  recommend  to  be  liberal  both 
in  terms  to  the  teachers  and  in  the  providing  of 
apparatus  for  illustration. 

Science  will  then  be  made  attractive  and 
pleasant,  as  well  as  instructive,  and  larger  num- 
bers will  attend,  ay, ‘and  pay  too. 

A Student. 


WHICH  IS  THE  GROUND  STORY  OF  A 
HOUSE  ? 

Sir, — On  Friday  last  I summoned  a builder 
to  the  police  court  at  Hammersmith  for  cor- 
belling out  a chimney  at  too  low  a level.  Now, 
his  oonteution  was,  that  the  ceiling  level  with 
the  pavement  was  the  gronnd-floor  ceiling — 
mine  the  opposite. 

The  building  in  question  is  an  ordinary  house, 
of  four  stories  or  floors ; one  floor  several  feet 
below  the  pavement  level ; one  a few  inches 
above  the  pavement ; and  over  this  are  two  other 
floors.  There  is  also  a building  or  addition,  two 
floors  high,  commencing  at  the  lowest  level  of 
the  front  building,  and  constructed  at  the  back. 

The  magistrate  has  adjourned  the  summons  to 
Friday,  the  26th  of  August,  that  evidence  may 
be  given  by  the  profession  as  to  which  is  really 
the  ground-floor  or  story. 

My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  ask  as  many  of 
your  readers  as  will  take  the  matter  up,  to  be 
kind  enough  to  write  me  personally  on  the  snb- 
jeob,  that  his  Worship  may  have  the  opinion  of 
the  professional  and  building  public. 

T.  E.  Knichtley,  District  Surveyor, 
Hammersmith. 

The  ground-floor  or  story  is  the  floor  on 
the  road-level,  and  above  the  basement  story, 
where  there  is  a basement  or  sunk  story.  The 
" ceiling  level  with  the  pavement  ” is  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  basement,  nob  of  the  ground-story. 
That  the  framers  of  the  Act  used  the  term  in 
its  common  acceptation,  is  conolnsively  shown 
by  sec.  xiv.  ("  Miacollaneons  ”),  which  excepts 
from  certain  provisions  the  doors  and  windows 
of  “ shops  on  the  ground  story  of  any  building.” 
— Ed. 


TYRANNY  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

Sir, — In  the  interest  of  workmen  I call  upon 
you  to  insert  the  following : — As  a mason  I 
started  to  work  in  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons’  build- 
ing yard  on  Friday  12th,  at  half-past  eight  a.m. 
Soon  after,  a mason  asked  me,  “ What  lodge  my 
card  was  in.”  I told  him  no  lodge,  and  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  join  the  society  unless  justice 
was  given  me  for  the  past.  I worked  on  very 
comfortably  from  that  time  until  about  half-past 
two  p.m.,  when  another  mason,  whom  they  call 
J.  C.,  came  and  asked  me  “ if  I would  pay  a half- 
crown  on  Saturday  to  the  society.”  1 told  him 
no,  I should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  From  that 
time  until  half-past  five  I endnred  continual  in- 
sults and  violence.  About  four  o’clock  I was 
called  away  to  help  lift  a stone;  when  I came 
back  to  my  work,  I took  hold  of  my  mallet,  and 
found  it  stuck  to  my  hand.  I looked  and  saw 
that  the  handle  of  my  mallet,  and  other  tools, 
wore  plastered  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with 
nastiness.  I complained  of  it  to  them,  and  told 
them  that  respectable  men  would  be  above  such 
dirty  tricks.  About  five  o’clock,  tho  shop-fore- 
man came  to  me,  and  said,  “ As  you  cannot 
come  to  terms  with  the  men,  there  will  be  dis- 
sension in  the  shop ; therefore  go  to  the  office 
and  get  your  money.”  I answered,  ” All  right ; 
this  is  the  tyranny  of  aociety-men,  is  it  ?”  Upon 
which  he  said  it  was  all  right,  and  it  should  be  so. 
About  a quarter  past  five,  the  men  got  a nail, 
bag,  soaked  in  water  and  muck,  which  made  ifc 
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several  poonds  weight,  and  threw  it  at  me  with 
such  force  that  for  a moment  I could  not  get  my 
head  upright.  After  that  they  threw  a dnat- 
ball  at  me,  but  did  not  hit  me.  J.  C.  was  the 
leader  of  abuse ; but  who  messed  my  tools  and 
threw  things  at  me,  I know  not.  I took  it  calmly, 
and  went  to  the  office,  as  directed,  for  my  money, 
and  that  closed  a trying  and  persecuting  day. 
And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I blame  the  foremen  for  it 
all,  for,  without  their  connivance,  such  things, 
could  not  be  done,  and  there  would  be  no  dissen- 
The  foreman  that  makes  his  a society-shop 


does  an  injustice  to  his  employers,  because  they 
have  not  a free  choice  of  men. 

I enclose  my  name  and  address. 

A Mason. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  “A  Mason” 
did  not  identify  his  assailants  and  take  them 
before  a police  magistrate. 


Health  Committee,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
have  practically  been  the  relegation  of  the 
functions  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  a 
varying,  sometimes  an  ignorant  and  perhaps  an 
interested  sub-committee,  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  invest  with  power  to  order  the  carrying  out 
or  the  rejection  of  orders  for  the  conversion  of 
privies  condemned  by  the  medical  officer  as 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Whitty’s  complete  exposure  of  the  dangers,  not 
to  say  the  absolute  impropriety  of  such  a course, 
appealed  with  force  to  the  better  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  council,  and  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Health  Committee’s  report  aud 
recommendation.  His  opponent  has  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  resign  bis  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Committee. 


OVERDONE  DECORATION. 


LAYING  TEE  FOUNDATION-STONE  OF 
BRADFORD  TOWNHALL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Townhall,  to  be 
erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bradford  Corpo- 
ration, on  the  piece  of  ground  between  Chapel- 
lane  and  New  Market-street,  has  been  laid  by 
the  mayor,  in  presence  of  the  various  official 
bodies  of  the  town  and  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  building  is  intended  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  transacting  the  municipal  business  of 
the  borough,  and  will  include  Police  Offices  and 
Bridewell,  as  also  a court-house,  and  offices  for 
the  borough  justices,  a court-house  and  offices 
for  quarter  sessions,  and  offices  for  the  board  of 
guardians. 

The  main  object  kept  in  view  by  the  corpo- 
ration has  been  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense 
incident  to  establishing  and  maintaining  a large 
hall  for  the  general  use  of  the  public,  as  that 
want  is  abundantly  provided  for  by  St.  George’s 
Hall.  The  new  building  is  designed  solely  with 
reference  to  the  business  requirements  of  the 
town. 

Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of  Bradford  and 
London,  were  selected  as  architects  to  carry  out 
their  plans,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  a competition  with 
others. 

Messrs.  Ives  & Son,  of  Shipley,  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  execution  of  the  works,  at  the 
sum  of  43,7301.,  and  they  are  under  terms  to 
complete  the  erection  by  the  Slat  day  of  October, 
1873. 

The  members  of  the  council  have  for  a long 
time  past  experienced  great  inconvenience  from 
not  having  proper  accommodation.  The  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  on  a site  has  heretofore  prevented 
the  building  from  being  erected. 


ST.  CROSS  AND  ST.  PAUL  S. 

Sir, —Will  you  allow  me  to  echo  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Donaldson  in  bis  letter 
in  a recent  number  of  your  journal ; also  to  thank 
Mr.  Sharpe  for  the  pungent  and  eloquent  words 
in  which  he  has  echoed  the  thoughts  of  many 
minds  in  reference  to  the  (so  called)  decoration 
of  the  church  of  St.  Cross.  I visited  it  with 
some  friends  two  years  since,  and  we  all  felt 
the  same  indignant  astonishment  and  disgust 
that  such  fantastic  tricks  should  have  been 
allowed  in  that  grand  old  pile. 

These  things  will  continue  aud  increase,  unless 
architects  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influ- 
ence of  that  sacerdotal  section  which,  having 
clothed  itself  in  gorgeous  vestments,  would  bring 
the  fabric  of  the  church  into  harmony  with  its 
own  hnes.  They  follow  Rome,  and  Rome  de- 
lights in  tinsel  and  tawdry  finery.  I have  lately 
visited  Rome  and  the  principal  Italian  cities,  and 
have  groaned  over  the  splendid  churches  hung 
with  tawdry  drapery,  not  excepting  St.  Peter’s 
itself,  flhich,  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  also  rejoiced  in 
the  bronze  figure  of  that  much-abused  Apostle 
clothed  iu  full  pontificals — doubtless,  a matchless 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  millinery.  Truly  there 
is  but  a step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ; 
bub,  as  I looked  up  to  the  grand  dome,  and  then 
down  to  this  grotesque  figure  of  the  first  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  Romish  Church 
is  said  to  be  built,  I thought  I had  never  seen 
the  descent  more  abrnpb. 

The  renovated  St.  Paul’s  may  exhibit  a pure 
art  in  alliance  with  a pure  faith.  It  may  afibrd 
a grand  illustration  of  the  truths  of  our  sublime 
religion,  but  it  may  also  sink  into  a feeble  imita- 
flrin  f.Lo  RrtmiBli  “ Ohamhprfl  of  Ima^erv.” 


projected  works,  was  in  attendance.  Thff 
tenders,  eighteen  in  number,  ranged  from  1,378W 
to  2,0501.  That  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Croydon,  forj 
1,4801.,  was  accepted.  A committee  was  ap-[ 
pointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Webster  as  to  a site! 
in  the  town  mead  for  the  necessary  tanks,  whiohi 
Mr.  Webster  had  expressed  himself  willing  to  selk 
for  1001.  ^ * 

Whitehaven  Sewerage. — At  a monthly  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  town  aud  harbour,  MrJ 
Robert  Dumb,  the  district  medical  officer  oil 
health,  was  requested  bo  send  in  a report  to  that 
trustees  once  a fortnight  upon  the  state  of  thel 
public  health.  It  was  also  resolved  that  Mr) 
Hawksley,  C.E.,  be  requested  to  attend  to  the 
completion  of  the  sewerage  and  house  drainage 
of  the  diebriotj  and  a committee  was  appoiuted; 
with  full  power  to  carry  out  the  reoommendal 
tions  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  and  all  other  sanitarj 
arrangements. 

The  Bristol  Drainage  and  the  River. — The  fan. 
state  of  the  river  at  Bristol  is  exciting  attention 
and  the  local  Times  urges  the  complete  drainagi 
of  the  city,  by  carrying  out  the  sewage  to  th« 
opening  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  whatever 
cost : — 


“Vi'e  are  spending  hnndreds  of  thousands  on  splendic 
new  streets,  or  in  enlarging  old  ones  (says  the  Timei)  ; bii 
a more  spacions  and  oommandiog  city,  wi'h  a doath-rat< 
increasing  against  us,  is  but  a whited  sepulchre  upon  i 
large  scale, — fair  without,  and  certainly  not  fair  within 
Betore  stately  streets  and  straight  thoronghfares,  W' 
should  look  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  Botl 
economy  and  philanthropy  call  fur  it.  Bradford  e 
Reading  obtained  powers  daring  the  ld^•t  session  to  i 
prove  their  sewers  and  utilise  their  sewage;  and  eve’ 
Dublin,  the  capital  of  a country  whose  people  are  gene 
rally  supposed  not  to  be  quite  so  paiticuUr  in  thes 
matters,  is  bestirring  itself  to  carry  its  drainage  beyon; 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey.  A large  district  of  Bristol  i 
inhabited  by  visitors  aud  others,  who,  free  to  select  thei 
place  of  abode,  have  made  this  picturesque  and  in 
respects  most  desirable  locality  their  residence  : if  w 
to  keep  them  and  attract  them,  we  must  not  allow  th 
Registrar-General's  return  to  be  read  against  us  mont 
after  month  ; especially  when,  as  we  believe,  a greai  dei 
of  the  death-rate  (that  part  of  it  certainly  by  which  w 
exceed  other  places)  may  be  removed  by  prompt  an 
thorough  attention  to  the  matter  of  drainage." 


THE  ITEM  “ WASTE.’ 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Opus,”  in  his 


letter  on  the  above  subject,  suggests  a plan  for 
the  better  consideration  of  the  utilisation  of 
waste  materials,  which  I am  sure  is  deserving  of 
the  best  attention  of  those  in  authority. 

I happen  to  have  placed  in  my  hands  at  this 
moment  a matter  which  affords  a striking  illns- 
tration  of  how  often  a valuable  commodity  lies 
bid  in  materials,  which,  denominated  waste,  are 
truly  so  at  present.  It  also  happens,  too,  that 
the  discovery  I refer  to  directly  concerns  the 
building  community.  J.  M.  K-vy, 


tion  of  the  Romish  “ Chambers  of  Imagery.’ 
From  this  may  Heaven,  and  the  common  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  artist  and  laity  of  England, 
defend  us.  A Protestant  Architect. 


A SANITARY  DUEL. 

A great  duel,  as  it  were,  between  the  rival 
champions  of  two  opposing  theories  of  sanitary 
science,  as  applied  to  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  preservation  of  health  in  large  towns, 
has  been  fought  in  the  lists  prepared  before  the 
mayor  and  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  says 
the  Albion.  The  issue  was  an  important  one  for 
Liverpool, — important  as  fixing  the  principle 
upon  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  to 
continue  to  discharge  his  duties  ; and  especially 
important,  therefore,  in  the  obligation  thrown 
upon  the  Health  Committee  in  battling  with 
disease.  Mr.  Whitty  espoused  the  cause  of  Dr. 
Trench,  and  logically,  as  valorously,  maintained 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  policy  of  the  Health 
Committee  in  the  conversion  of  privies  into 
water-closets,  and  the  unwisdom  of  staying  the 
hand  when  the  town  was  beginning  to  obtain  a 
return  for  its  expenditure  in  a perceptible  de- 
crease of  its  death-rate,  Mr.  Alderman  Dover, 
on  th©  contrary,  anpported  the  report  of  the 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Oj}emng  of  the  Cheltenham  Sewage  Fann. — 
The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Sewage 
Farm  and  works  at  Hayden,  has  taken  place. 
The  scheme  was  officially  sanctioned  after  an 
inquiry  before  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.  A tract  of 
land,  more  than  130  acres  in  extent,  at  Hayden’s 
Elm,  was  purchased,  and  to  this  site  the  main 
sewers  from  the  tanks  are  extended  for  the 
sewage  to  be  utilised  thereon  5 and  there  is  also 
a large  district  available  for  irrigation  both  be- 
tween the  tanks  and  the  farm,  and  a little  beyond 
the  latter.  At  its  outlet  on  the  land  the  sewage 
is  discharged  at  a point  about  130  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  sewer  from  the  Chelt  tank 
to  the  farm  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  having 
a fall  of  8 fb.  in  a mile ; that  from  Hatherley 
tank  is  nearly  I5  mile  long,  and  has  a fall  of 
6 ft.  in  a mile.  From  the  laud  itself  there  is  an 
outlet  sewer  for  the  purified  water  leading  into 
the  Chelt,  and  a direct  outfall  also  into  the 
Hatherley  brook,  which  abuts  immediately  upon 
the  land.  The  estate  has  been  to  a certain 
extent  laid  out  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage. 
Hitherto  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been  more 
than  6,0001.,  exclusive  of  10,4001.  paid  for  the 
works.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Abell,  of 
Worcester,  and  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  of 
Tamworth. 

Contracts  for  Stwerage  IForks  af  Waltham 
Abbey. — An  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the 
Waltham  Abbey  Local  Board  of  Health  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  drains  and  other  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the 
River  Lee.  Mr.  Sondey,  of  Enfield  Lock,  who 
has  been  engaged  to  superintend,  and  who  is  the 
architect  and  surveyor  engaged  to  carry  out  the 


FIRE  AT  A BUILDER’S. 

On  Tuesday  last  a fire  took  place  in  the  pre 
raises  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  th: 
well-known  builders  and  contractors,  No.  1C 
Charlton  - place,  High-street,  Islington.  Th’ 
flames  originated,  from  some  unknown  cause,  i 
the  steam  saw-mills,  and  rapidly  extended  to  th; 
stabling,  burning  three  horses  to  death  ; froi 
thence  to  the  engine  and  boiler  houses  and  wori 
shops ; and  in  the  yard  about  1,000  cut  deal 
were  consumed.  Engines  were  early  on  thi 
spot.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  but  the  flame 
could  not  be  conquered  until  the  whole  of  tb 
buildings  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hill  were  de 
Btroyed,  as  well  as  others  adjoining.  We  ar 
asked  to  add,  and  do  so  willingly,  that  imme 
diate  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  tb 
disaster  will  not  interfere  with  the  Messrs.  Hill’ 
business,  which  will  be  proceeded  with  as  usua 
at  other  yards  belonging  to  them. 


RESTORATION:  ST.  JAMES’S,  BURY 
ST.  EDMUNDS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  ” A Looker  On,”  i 
developing  bis  theory  of  restoration,  has  cite 
as  an  example  to  be  avoided  the  church  < 
St.  James,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I venture  I 
hope  that  the  editorial  note,  by  which  you  lim 
the  responsibility  of  his  remarks  to  your  corr 
spondent  himself,  may  be  taken  as  applying  i 
his  statement  thereon.  I demur  to  the  asae 
tion  that  the  church  in  question  is  mostly^bs 
in  detail.  Considering  the  date,  about  1450, 
think  it  a fair  example  of  the  style,  with  tl 
exception  of  the  window-tracery,  which  is  poo 
The  arcades  of  the  nave,  in  particular,  m 
only  merit  the  exception  which  your  corr 
spondent  makes  in  their  favour,  bub  may  we 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  siat 
church  of  St.  Mary,  built  about  the  san 
time,  or  rather  earlier,  the  mouldings 
which  are  of  that  molten  character  whi< 
marks  bad  work,  and  is  nob  to  be  seen  in  t) 
mouldings  of  Sb.  James’s.  Your  corresponde. 
objects  to  tbe  high-pitched  roof,  which  he  thin; 
exceedingly  heavy.  Here,  again,  I shall  ha 
to  disagree  with  him.  It  will  be  the  opinion 
most  persona  that  a high  roof  is  in  itself  light 
iu  appearance  than  one  of  low  pitch  ; and  the 
is  nobbing  in  that  of  the  church  iu  question 
make  it  an  exception.  The  absurdity  which  t 
“Looker  On”  finds  in  the  contrast  with  t 
four-centred  west  window  mnat  rest  with  t 
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window,  and  not  with  the  roof.  The  nave  of 
the  chnrch,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  coni’se  of 
construction  from  about  1450  to  1550,  or  later  j 
and  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the  western 
bay  was  completed  quite  accounts  for  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  window.  It  would  be  hard  that  the 
restorers  of  a large  church  should  be  called  npon 
to  erect  a roof  to  suit  a late  window  at  the 
west  end.  The  roof  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  nave,  and  has  the  authority  of  the 
sxample  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Norwich, 
where,  rather  singularly,  a similar  four-centred 
west  window  occnrs.  Your  correspondent’s 
dictum  as  to  rebnilding  in  the  style  of  the  bulk 
3f  the  work  any  parts  of  a church  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  reconstruct  must,  I think,  be 
:akeQ  with  some  decided  limitations.  A bad 
itylo  may  be  tolerated  in  an  old  building,  but  can 
lever  be  a fitting  subject  of  reproduction  in  new 
vorb.  This  matter,  however,  I leave  to  abler 
Jens  than  mine  to  disouss  and  maintain. 

B.  B. 


PRESTON  MARKET. 

With  reference  to  the  accident  at  the  new 
lovered  market,  in  course  of  construction  in 
bis  town,  I may  mention  that  the  erection  oon- 
ists  of  a double  row  of  cast-iron  columns,  sup- 
jorted  a roof  of  iron,  slate,  and  glass,  having  a 
ipan  of  about  90  ft.  and  a length  of  about 
140  ft.  The  roof  principals  were  being  placed 
a position,  about  thirty  of  them  having  been 
ixed,  when,  at  a moment’s  warning,  the  whole 
oof  gave  way,  and  came  down  with  a terrific 
rash,  bringing  with  it  longitudinal  girders, 
olnmns,  brackets,  and  all  in  one  commingled 
eap  of  ruins.  The  cause  of  the  fall  is  generally 
aid  to  be  the  want  of  sufficient  lateral  tie  and 
upport  during  the  erection  to  secure  the  princi- 
als  as  they  were  fixed, — an  instructive  caution 
3 roof  builders  to  make  good  their  work  as  it 
rocoeds.  j.  b. 


Captain  Dayis.  He  therefore  now,  with  the  thorough 
Icoowlodge  that  he  waa  the  firat  that  mentioned  the 
names  of  defendants,  who  were  conaequentlj  ultimately 
employed  to  build  and  fix  the  shed,  took  these  pro- 
ceeding’. 

Captain  Davis  corroborated  plaintiff  as  to  his  mention- 
ing defendants,  whom  he  himself  likewise  knew,  but 
denied  that  any  arrangement  was  made  by  them  to  do  the 
work  for  the  suni  tirst  named,  although  it  was  named. 
Witness  subsequently  suggested  alterations  and  improve- 
raents  ; and,  consenting  to  do  so  for  the  amount  ol  903^ , 
their  contract  was  accepted  and  the  work  done. 

The  Judge  obaorvea  that  plaintiff’s  claim  had  failed  in 
being  established,  as  the  terms  on  his  introduction  wore 
not  entertained,  although,  as  it  appeared,  mentioned,  and 
bis  decision  must  therefore  be  against  him. 

Judgment  for  defendants. 


VERMIN  IN  NEW  HOUSES. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  “ R.  W.,”  writea, — “ I am 
nfortunate  enough  to  have  a house  in  a terrace 
ewly  built,  and  the  partitions  are  swarming 
dth  a horrid  insect  I can  call  nothing  but  a 
ng  ; yet  it  is  very  much  larger  an^  longer  than 
'hat  the  ordinary  one  is.  Every  house  in  the 
arrace  is  the  same.  I have  stripped  the  walls 
nd  distempered  them,  but  they  come  from  the 
kirtings  and  up  the  floor-boards.  I have  put 
be  legs  of  the  bedstead  in  tin  cups  of  water; 
till  the  insects  get  up  the  walla  to  the  ceiling, 
nd  drop  on  me.  Can  any  of  your  people  advise 
36  what  to  do,  fori  am  in  despair.  I think  they 
lost  be  in  the  wood.” 


SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Irr  the  Police-court,  Clerkeuwell,  Felix  William  Spiers, 
of  the  firm  of  Spiers  & Pond,  the  well-known  restaurant- 
keepers  at  the  different  railway  stations,  appeared  before 
Mr.  Barker  to  answer  a summons,  taken  out  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Police,  for  unlawfully  using  a furnace 
at  the  refreshment  stores,  King's-cross  Station,  on  tbe 
Metropolitan  Railway,  not  constructed  so  as  to  consume 
its  own  smoke. 

Evidence  was  given  that  on  the  29th  of  May  dense 
volumes  of  black  smoke  issued  for  some  time  from  a 
chimney  belonging  to  the  defendant,  and  again  on  July  21, 
and  on  August  titb. 

Mr.  William  Sanderson,  civil  engineer  to  the  Govern- 
ment, said  that  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  was 
cautioned.  On  the  18th  of  June  he  inspected  the  premises, 
and  found  a furnace  and  two  ovens  with  alowchimneynot 
constructed  so  as  to  consume  its  own  smoke.  Clothing  bad 
been  done  to  the  furnaces,  although  he  bad  told  the  de- 
fendant’s manager  where  to  go  in  the  West-end  to  see 
large  furnaces,  which  were  fixed,  and  consumed  their  own 
smoke. 

The  defendant,  in  answer  to  tbe  charge,  said  he  had  been 
very  bnsy  at  Wimbledon,  and  the  engin'-er  bad  not  had  any 
time  to  to  attend  to  the  furnace  till  last  week. 

Mr.  Barker  said  it  was  one  of  tbe  worst  cases  that  he 
bad  had  brought  before  him,  and  he  should  inflict  tbe  full 
penalty  of  6L,  and  33.  costs,  which  was  immediately  paid. 

Inspector  Dunn,  G division,  applied  for  costs  for  Mr. 
Panderson  making  an  inspection,  but  Mr.  Barker  refused 
the  application. 


HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— The  particulars  of  this  competition  were  ad- 
irtised  iu  your  journal  latt  year,  the  building  to  coat 
ily  o.OOOL 

The  drawings  have  been  sent  in  nearly  seven  months . 
q notice  has  yet  been  sent  to  the  competitors  that  any- 
iiug  has  been  done.  '' 

A poet  has  written  somethingabout  learning  “tolabonr 
id  to  wait.”  Alas  I the  common  lot  of  architects;  but 
irelyitia  time  the  Halifax  Building  Society’s  directors 
ere  up  ana  doing. 

In  auy  case,  tbe  competitors  will  do  well  to  have  their 
hearts  prepared  for  any  fate,"  A Viciiii. 


QUESTION  OF  BUILDERS  PAYING  COM. 

MISSION. 

H.vddon  V.  Morton  & Co, 

In  this  case,  tried  at  the  Westmiuster  County 
onrt  (before  Mr,  F,  Bayley,  Judge),  an  action 
as  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  Cooke 
addon,  Civil  Engineer,  Bessboroogh  Gardena, 
mlico,  against  defendants,  Messrs.  Francis 
orton  & Co.,  extensive  builders  and  contractors 
mited),  Kennington,  to  recover  the  snm  of 
odd,  commission  on  work  obtained  by  them, 
irough  him,  on  which  it  had  been  agreed  he 
as  to  ba  paid  2^  per  cent.  The  liability  was 
iuied. 

Plaintiff  stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1SG6,  he 
(9  spoken  to  by  an  architect  named  Davis,  who  ia  alao  a 
ptain  in  the  19th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers,  as  to  his 
lOwledge  of  a builder  who  could  erect  a military  shed  for 
a corps  on  their  ground  off  the  Kennington-road,  when 
I mentioned  the  names  of  tbe  defendants,  to  whom  he 
traduced  the  Colonel  (Brown),  and  heard  an  arrange- 
ent  entered  into  that  the  work  required  to  be  done 
ould  be  completed  for  7581.  He  waited  till  the  shod 
10  finished,  when,  on  applying  for  payment  of  the  coai- 
wsion  due  to  him,  it  waa  refused,  and  he  was  told  that 
was  not  through  him  the  work  had  been  done,  as 
» contract,  not  being  acted  upon,  had  fallen  throngh 
id  a fresh  one  made  for  803L  at  the  intervention  of 


“ MAN  THE  BOATS.” 

Sir,— I fear  your  correspondent’s  intentions  are  better 
than  bis  suggestions,  as,  with  the  present  appliances,  the 
“ boi-wheel-of-the-tupe"idca  would  have  very  little  chance 
of  success. 

Being  an  old  stager  at  the  business,  I will  mention  one 
or  two  things  which,  I trust,  may  lead  him  to  a more 
feasible  plan,  or  an  improvement  upon  the  present  one. 

The  old-fashioned  appliance  of  blocks  and  falls  is  good 
enough  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  fine  weather  and 
harbour  service,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  labour-saving 
power  of  combined  pulleys  for  hoisting,  and  reducing  the 
drag,  or  more  properly  “force,”  in  lowering  ; and,  being 
of  the  same  pattern  and  principle  as  the  ship’s  rig,  is 
easily  understood  and  applied,  and  cheaper  than  any 
particularly  different  appliance  can  be. 

At  the  hurried  time  of  a man  falling  overboard  (which 
happens  oftener  in  foul  weather  than  in  fair),  the  fails  are 
very  apt  to  foul,  or  when  the  boat  takes  the  water  one 
fackle  {nauiicut  “ taykel ")  ia  liable  to  get  unhooked 
whilst  the  other  remains  fast,  either  accident  causing  the 
liability  of  capsizing  the  boat,  and  smashing  her  against 
the  ship’s  side,  in  both  cases  endsugering  the  lives  of  the 
crew  and  losing  time.  I have  seen  men  lost  repeatedly 
through  both.  The  Admiralty  had  in  use  a short  time 
since  a patent  hook  for  the  lower  block  of  the  tackle, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  boat  was  taken  off  by 
the  water  floating  her,  unhooked  itself.  The  drawback  to 
this  consisted  in  the  fact  that  when  a boat  waa  lowered  in 
a hurry  one  end  would  surely  bo  some  feet  below  the 
other,  and,  being  taken  by  the  top  of  a passing  wave,  was 
unbooked  and  swung  right  round  upon  the  vessel : result 
a complete  sraaeb,  and  a dozen  men  overboard  in  addition 
to  tbe  one.  It  was  some  years  before  that  was  introduced 
that  Mr.  Cooper,  a lawyer,  patented  his  apparatus  for 
lowering  boats  iu  any  wo^ither  and  without  stopping  the 
ship’s  way,  which  latter  ia  impossible  with  both  the  above 
mentioned  appliances. 

One  man  silting  hi  the  boat  lowers  both  ends  at  once 
true  and  level,  by  one  rope,  the  lift  of  the  sea  taking  the 
weight  off  the  apparatus,  releases  the  boat  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  ship,  aud,  falling  ofl' wiih  the  wash,  she 
drilta|unJer  the  quarter  as  safe  as  a cork.  Cooper,  however, 
is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  old-fasbioned  tackle  to 
hoist  his  boat.  Here  there  ia  ample  room  for  your  corre- 
spondent's bead-piece.  If  he  can  follow  the  example  of 
the  glove-makers,  and  invent  the  other  half  of  the 
machinery,  which,  combined  with  Cooper’s,  shall  make 
both  lotvering  and  hoisthig  safe  and  easy,  he  may  make  his 
name  immortal  -and  possibly  die  of  starvation. 

1 never  knew  of  Cooper's  apparatus  being  used  in  the 
Royal  Navy  but  once— viz.,  when  the  late  Captain  William 
Peel  left  England  in  tbe  Shannon  only  to  fall  in  the  Indian 
rebellion.  I am  not  sure  now  whether  he  had  the  ship’s 
boats  fitted  with  it  at  bis  own  expense,  or  whether  the 
Admiralty  did  it  at  his  request,  but  bewas  the  cause  of  it, 
and  it  was  the  means  of  saving  more  than  one  life  before 
the  ship  arrived  at  Madeira.  The  Admiralty  Pattern-hook 
was  introduced  in  1860. 

I have  trespassed  npon  your  space,  for  I feel  warmly 
upjn  the  subject,  having  ruu  the  risk. 

F.  T.  Mollbit. 


have  to  be  raised  about  0 ft.,  or  not  quite  half  th© 
height  of  the  bridge  over  it.  The  present  roadway  being 
nearly  6 ft.  below  the  level  of  the  road  on  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  at  the  end  of  the  last  arch  of  it,  therefore  from 
1 ft,  to  2 ft.  is  all  that  would  be  required  to  give  one 
uniform  level  to  all  the  adjoining  land  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge  to  Queen  Victoria-street,  near  8t.  Andrew’e-bill, 
on  the  east,  or  the  street  facing  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  oa 
the  north,  where  the  land  is  even  higher  than  I have 
stated  it  to  be.  The  tunnel  thus  to  be  entered  in  Queen 
Victoria-street  would  be  continued  northward,  passing 
under  Ludgate-hill,  the  same  to  be  raised  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  or 
to  the  level  of  the  road,  where  the  houses  are  now  being 
pulled  down  for  improvements,  and  which  makes  the  pre- 
sent a most  fitting  opportunity  for  the  alterations  pro- 
posed, the  tunnel  to  be  continued  northward  by  way  of 
Holboru  Viaduct,  and  thna  the  western  portion  of  the 
City  would  be  once  more  cleared  from  the  eyesore  of  a 
bridge  over  Ludgste-hill  and  Queen  Victoria-street. 
Should  any  desponding  shareholder  in  the  London,  Chat- 
bam,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  wish  to  know  how  the 
proposed  alteration  will  affect  bia  interests,  he  might 
easily  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  converting  the 
thirty. five  or  more  arches  into  one  continuous  tunnel, 
under  a street  of  the  same  width,  and  which  would  give 
about  10,000  ft.  frontage,  which  might  be  let  on  building 
leases,  at  its  then  value  of  from  two  to  three  guineas  per 
foot,  thus  producing  from  30,000L  to  4O,000L  a year,  in- 
stead of  nothing  as  at  present.  The  whole  of  this  may  bo 
accomplished  without  stopping  the  traffic  a single  day- 
The  above  alteration  might  be  effected  by  the  joint  ex- 
penses of  the  City  and  the  railway  company,  both  of 
whom  would  receive  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  j or  if 
only  carried  from  the  Viaduct  to  the  station  in  Bridge- 
street,  the  expense  would  not  be  very  considerable,  and 
the  Ludgate-hiU  Bridge  (the  eyesore  facing  8t.  Paul's), 
would  be  removed.  A tunnel  of  a few  yard*  from  the 
above  station  to  the  district  railway  at  Biackfriars,  would 
complete  a junction  of  all  railways  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  Wii.  PxLMBS. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGES  AT  LUDGATE-HILL. 

WuATEVEE  may  have  been  the  reasons  assigned  for  pe*- 
mitting  tbe  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway  to  be 
constructed  as  it  ia  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  City, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  comiuuc  so.  The  altera- 
tions now  being  made  at  the  lower  end  of  Ludgate-hill, 
make  this 'a  fitting  opportunity  for  removing  the  bridge 
over  that  way  altogether,  as  well  as  the  series  of  arches 
attached  to  it  on  either  side. 

The  bridge  over  Queen  Victoria-street  in  confiuuation, 
should  also  be  entirely  removed,  aud  instead  thereof  an 
inclined  road  be  made  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  crossing 
the  river  until  it  reaches  Queen  Viitoria-streei,  where  it 
should  enter  a tnnnel  made  under  the  road,  which  would 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fatal  Fall  fro>n  a Building. — An  inqaeafc  has 
been  held  on  the  body  of  a slater  in  Salford,  who 
met  his  death  throngh  injaries  he  reoeiyed  in  a 
fall  from  a building.  The  deceased  was  engaged 
in  reslating  the  roof  of  an  old  building  in  Dow- 
atreet,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  when  some  bricks 
upon  which  he  waa  standing  gave  way,  and  ho 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  He  was  taken, 
to  the  infirmary,  where  he  died.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death, 

Tujo  Men  smothered  at  Luddenden  Foot. — Two 
men,  employed  by  Messrs.  Whitworth  & Co.,  of 
Ludddenden  Foot,  near  Halifax,  were  smothered 
whilst  they  were  effecting  some  repairs  to  the 
large  pipe  which  connects  the  gasometer  with 
the  chief  meter.  They  were  found  about  six 
o’clock  by  a man  who  works  the  night  “shift.” 
Scaffolding  had  to  be  erected  to  do  the  work, 
and  both  men  were  on  the  scaffolding  when  they 
were  found. 

Fall  from  a Scaffold. — A man  who  lives  at 
Atteroliffe  was  working  at  Grimesthorpe,  when 
the  scaffolding  upon  which  he  was  standing  gave 
way,  and  ho  fell  with  it  to  the  ground,  a distance 
of  about  eight  yards.  Several  of  bia  ribs  were 
broken.  He  was  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

Fatal  Accident  from  Defective  House-planning. 
Mr.  Bedford  has  held  an  inquest  at  the  St. 
Anne’s  Vestry,  Dean-street,  Soho,  on  the  body 
of  Mary  Pond,  aged  sixty-two,  of  15,  Chapel- 
place,  Soho,  who  died  from  a fall  down- 
stairs. The  evidence  showed  that  the  room 
in  which  she  and  her  hnsband  lived  was 
situate  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  stairs,  that 
one  stepped  from  the  room  down  the  first  stair, 
there  being,  in  fact,  no  landing.  The  deceased, 
who  was  blind,  had  groped  her  way  across  the 
room,  with  the  intention  of  sitting  down  in  an 
arm-chair,  but,  unfortunately,  turned  her  back 
to  the  door  (which  was  wide  open),  and  fell 
backwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs, 
striking  her  head  in  a fearful  manner,  aud 
inflicting  severe  injuries,  from  the  effect  of 
which  she  died.  The  jury  strongly  condemned 
the  designer  and  builder  of  such  a house,  and 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Neiv  Eastern  Station. — At  the  Secondaries^ 
Court,  before  Mr.  Potter  and  a special  jury, 
a compensation  case,  “ White  and  another  v. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,”  was 
recently  heard.  The  claim  waa  in  respect 
of  premises  in  Liverpool-atreet,  City,  required 
foe  widening  the  street  near  the  new  station  to 
be  erected.  By  an  arrangement  the  jury  awarded 
1,4501.  At  the  same  coart,  on  the  preceding 
day,  on  a claim  by  a Mr.  Bush,  against  the  same 
company,  for  adjoining  premises,  for  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  station,  a special  jury,  after 
a long  investigation,  gave  a verdict  for  6,0001. 

North  London.  — From  the  report  of  the 
directors  just  ieaaed  in  anticipation  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  18ch  inst.,  it  appears  tbat^the  receipts 
of  the  last  half-year  were  168,9921.,  against 
172,4451.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1869, 
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showing  a decrease  of  3,453Z.  The  decrease  in 
the  receipt  from  passengers — viz.,  4,010Z.,  is 
chiefly  attribatable  to  the  diversion  of  traffic 
consequent  on  the  establishment  of  through 
train  services  now  worked  by  the  Uidland  and 
Great  Northern  Companies  to  the  City,  which 
form  competitive  routes  with  this  company’s 
line  from  Camden,  Highbury,  and  other  points. 
The  merchandise  receipt  is  decreased  by  the 
diversion  of  the  Midland  Company's  goods  traffic, 
and  by  the  reduced  scale  of  toll  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company’s  traffic  to  Broad- 
street.  These  losses  have  been  partly  met  by  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  conveyed.  The  net 
’balance  available  for  dividend  being  81,3991., 
the  dividend  recommended  by  the  board,  at  the 
rate  of  6jE  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  will  leave  abalanceof  4,874Z.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  current  half-year.  The  widening 
•of  the  line  between  Camden  and  Dalston  is  being 
pushed  forward,  and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  Highbury 
station,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  as  well 
as  the  new  stations,  in  course  of  construction  by 
the  London  and  North-Western  Company,  at 
•Chalk  Farm,  and  by  this  company  at  Hackney.  , 
T/ie  Fairlie  Locomotive. — A new  locomotive  on  I 
Captain  Fairlie’splan  having  been  recently  com-  ' 
pleted  for  exportation  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ; 
Atlantic,  a number  of  engineers,  and  other ; 
gentlemen  interested  in  railway  matters,  met  at ! 
the  Hatoham  Ironworks  bo  witness  trials  of  the  I 
powers  of  the  engine,  especially  in  travelling  j 
round  sharp  curves.  In  a yard  attached  to  the  ^ 
works  rails  had  been  laid  down,  the  curves  of 
•which  were  in  some  parts  not  more  than  50  ft. 
radius,  and  here  the  engine  was  taken  ronnd  and 
round  at  moderate  speed.  The  engine  is  double, 
-and  constructed  so  as  to  employ  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  power,  while  possessing  a mini- 
mum of  dead  weight.  The  boiler  of  the  two 
engines  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  frame  on  which 
they  are  placed  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
its  binding,  as  it  were,  on  a hinge  under  the 
double  engine  and  boiler  in  going  round  a curve. 
This  arrangement,  it  seems,  worked  with  great 
smoothness,  and  in  consequence  not  the  slightest 
jar  or  extra  pressure  against  the  rails  was  per- 
ceptible to  those  on  the  engine,  when  no  motion 
could  be  noticed  but  that  of  smoothly  gliding 
along  the  line.  From  the  plan  of  making  the 
engine  double,  no  turn-table  is  needful,  as  either 
end  can  be  placed  in  front.  Captain  Fairlie 
asserts  that  the  adoption  of  his  system  would 
on  many  lines  of  the  kingdom  diminish  the 
working  expenses  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lewisham. — The  Chnrch  of  St.  Mark,  at 
Lewisham,  was  consecrated  on  July  20th  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kochester.  A sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  on  the  occasion.  A 
notice  of  the  building  appeared  in  our  columns 
in  announcing  the.layingof  the  foundation-stone, 
in  May,  of  last  year.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Carter  Sons,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William 
C.  Banks.  The  carving  has  been  executed 
throughout  by  Messrs.  McCarthy  & Smith.  The 
pulpit  is  the  gift  of  a lady,  and  the  font  the  gift 
of  the  architect.  The  cost  of  the  works  to  the 
present  time,  leaving  out  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  and  spire  and  the  boundary-walls,  is  about 
7,100Z.,  the  original  contract  being  7,050i.  An 
organ,  by  Willis,  of  Caraden-town,  has  been 
erected,  at  a cost  of  5501.  The  lighting  and 
ironwork  were  done  by  Messrs.  Hichardaon, 
Slade,  & Co.,  and  the  tile  paving  is  by  Messrs. 
Hawes.  The  heating  of  the  chnrch,  by  hot 
water,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Marriott,  of  Higbam  Ferrers,  with  his  patent 
boiler  apparatus. 

Newton,  near  Piclcering. — A new  church  has 
been  consecrated  at  Newton-upon-Raweliffe,  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles  distant  from  Pickering. 
Mr.  Wyndham  Tarn,  of  Loudon,  architect,  pre- 
pared the  plans  and  drawings;  and  Mr.  Watson, 
of  Scarborough,  was  the  sole  contractor.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  Its  internal 
length  is  70  ft.,  whilst  the  breadth  is  24  ft.,  and 
it  affords  accommodation  for  nearly  150.  The 
walls  are  plain,  and  built  of  stone  procured  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  a bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end.  The  east  end  of  the 
church  is  provided  with  three  lancet  windows, 
and  the  west  end  with  two  windows  of  the  same 
description.  The  side  walls  are  pierced  with 
lancet  lights.  All  the  windows  are  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  roof,  which  is  high-pitched 


and  open-timbered,  rests  upon  plain  atone  corbels, 
and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof  is  nearly  40  ft.  The  porch  is  situate  a few 
feet  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  south 
wall,  and  the  vestry  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  flooring  is  paved  with  coloured 
tiles,  and  within  the  sanctuary  the  tiles  of  the 
floor  are  of  different  design,  the  colours  being 
buff  and  black.  The  sittings  are  of  deal  and 
open,  and  they  are  fitted  up  with  book-shelves, 
and  stained  and  varnished  to  correspond  with  the 
timbers  of  the  roof.  The  church  is  provided 
with  one  of  Gurney’s  stoves  for  warming  purposes 
in  the  winter  season. 

Flyingdales  (North  Riding). — A new  church 
has  been  consecrated  here  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  It  is  situate  in  the  Whitby  district,  ad- 
joining to  that  of  Piokering.  The  new  structure 
supplants  an  old  one  of  small  size,  and  the  work 
has  been  accomplished  chiefly  through  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Robert  Barry,  of  Park  Hill,  Flyiugdales,  bo 
having  given  the  site  for  the  edifice  and  a sub- 
scription of  2,000Z.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  architect, 
was  engaged  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  he 
designed  the  style  of  the  new  structure,  the 
erection  of  which  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lang, 
dale,  of  Whitby,  as  sole  contractor.  The  ohurch 
is  constrncted  of  stone  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  style  is  Geometric  Gothic, 
with  a slight  introduotioo  of  the  German.  The 
church  consists  of  a aacrarium,  chancel,  nave, 
and  south  aisle.  Its  total  interior  length  is 
125  ft.,  and  its  breadth  across  the  nave  and 
aisle  about  45  ft.  The  roof  is  high  - pitched 
and  open-timbered,  with  moulded  octagonal  tie- 
beams.  The  height  from  the  flooring  to  ihe 
centre  of  the  roof  is  nearly  50  fc.  The  tower  is 
saddleback,  and  is  in  height  120  ft.  It  has  a 
slanting  roof,  covered  with  red  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  surmounted  with  a cross  in  ornamental 
metalwork.  The  porch  is  towards  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle.  It  is  plain  in  character,  but 
surmounted  with  a floriated  cross.  There  is  an 
organ-chapel  on  the  north  aide,  and  the  sacra- 
rium  is  apaidal  in  character,  and  provided  with 
three  windows  of  two  lights  each,  with  trefoil 
heads  and  tracery  above.  The  chancel  isdivided 
from  the  organ-ohapel  and  vestry  by  screens  of 
oak,  carved,  and  the  roof  is  groined  in  stone. 
The  chancel  is  approached  by  two  steps,  and  the 
sacrariura  by  three,  and  the  flooring  of  this  part 
of  the  church  is  composed  of  encaustic  tiles  of 
ecclesiastical  pattern.  The  flooring  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  is  laiddownwithcoloured  tiles.  Thechancel 
arch  is  in  three  orders,  and  the  nave  arcade  in 
two,  the  outer  order  in  each  case  being  included. 
The  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are 
of  large  size,  and  of  two  lights  each,  whilst  those 
iu  the  aisle  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  of 
three  lights  each.  The  west  window  has  four 
lights,  with  qiiatrefoil  and  cinquefoil  tracery. 
The  clearstory  windows  are  quatrefoils  and  two 
lights  alternately.  All  the  windows  are  filled  in 
with  plain  glass.  The  chancel  is  fitted  up  with 
oak  stalls  and  seats  for  the  choir,  and  the  sittings 
in  the  nave  and  aisle  are  opeu  and  of  deal  stained 
and  varnished.  From  the  roof  of  the  nave  are 
suspended  gaseliers  of  Medimval  de-^igu.  The 
cost  of  the  churoh  will  be  about  6,00JZ.  The 
structure  will  comfortably  seat  nearly  450 
persons. 

Wolverhanix>ton. — The  increasing  population  of 
Penn  necessitating  an  enlargement  of  the  parish 
church,  a faculty  has  been  obtained  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Paley  & 
Austin,  architects,  are  about  to  bo  carried  out. 
By  these  plans,  the  present  brick  chancel  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a chancel  of  stone,  with  a chancel 
aisle  on  the  south  side ; and  the  present  nave 
will  be  lengthened  about  20  ft.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  changes  will  provide  for  about  150 
additional  persons.  The  church  is  to  be  heated 
in  winter  by  a hot-water  apparatas.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  exclusive  of  a new  organ,  is  about 
3,000Z. 

Hal'/ar.  — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  has 
been  consecrated.  The  site  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  at  the  corner  of 
Rbodes-street  and  Lister-lane,  the  ground  falling 
rapidly  from  west  to  east.  The  ground  plan 
gives  nave  with  side  aisles,  north  and  south 
chapels,  and  a deep  chancel.  The  tower  and 
spire,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  135  ft.,  are  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  ohurch.  The  style 
chosen  is  Geometrical  English  Decorated.  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  tower,  and  there  is  a 
doorway  iu  a shallow  porch  in  the  second  bay  of 
the  south  aisle.  Both  these  doorways  are  re- 
cessed and  moulded,  the  jambs  of  that  in  the 
tower  having  shafts  with  foliated  capitals.  The 
interior  gives  a nave  47  fc.  to  the  ridge,  and  a 
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clearstory  pierced  with  spherical  triangular 
traceried  windows.  The  nave,  which  is  83  ft.  1' 
long,  and  21  ft.  6 iu.  wide,  is  divided  from  the  li 
north  and  south  aisles  (which  are  13  ft.  wide)  : 
by  arcades  of  five  and  six  arches.  The  centre  1 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  5 fc.  wide,  and  those  of  the  || 
aisles  are  3 ft.  wide,  these  latter  being  placed  jI 
against  the  outer  walls.  All  the  seats  in  the  d 
nave  are  opeu  ones,  of  stained  deal.  The  west  ^ 
window  is  a four-light  one,  with  bead  tracery,  r 
The  windows  on  each  side  the  nave  alternate  t 
two-light  and  three-light.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  j 
and  aisles  are  open-timbered,  with  moulded  ribs  i 
and  braces,  and  boarded  throughout.  The  1 
chancel  roof  is  formed  of  coupled  rafters,  with  I 
curved  ribs  beneath  the  boarded  ceiling.  Ad-  I 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  fall  of  site  to  form  a i 
vestry  under  the  chancel,  adjoining  which  is  a ^ 
staircase  for  access  to  the  chancel  and  robing-  | 
room.  The  chancel,  which  rises  two  steps  from  J 
the  nave,  opens  with  a lofty  arch,  having  I 
columns,  with  sculptured  capitals  in  the  jambs. 

In  the  north  chapel  the  organ  will  be  placed 
when  it  arrives.  It  will  coat  about  500Z.,  and  is  1 
being  built  by  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Loudon. 

Bedjield  (Suffolk). — The  chancel  of  Bedfield  j 
Church,  near  Fi  amlingham,  has  been  re-opened,  { 
after  having  been  re-seated  and  restored.  A 'I 
new  roof  of  stained  deal  has  bien  erected.  The 
new  seating  is  of  oak,  with  carved  stall  elbows, 
and  the  floor  paved  with  tiles  in  pattern.  The 
new  reredoa  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  trefoiled 
panels  and  carved  spandrels,  containing  the  lily, 
passion-flower,  oak,  &e.,  on  each  side  of  the 
east  window  ; the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Decalogue,  and 
Belief  being  placed  in  the  panels,  with  emblems 
above,  in  gold  and  colour.  Below  the  east  ; 
window  the  panels  contain  a gilded  and  floriated 
cross,  in  the  centre,  on  a blue  diapered  ground, 
with  emblems  of  the  Trinity  and  texts  on  each  1 
side.  The  lower  portion  of  the  reredos  is  lined  i 
with  glazed  tiles  in  colours.  The  altar-rail  is  of  i 
oak,  supported  on  iron  sorolled  and  foliated  . 
standards.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Vine  & 1 
Day,  of  Eye  ; and  the  decorators,  Messrs.  J.  & J.  i 
King,  of  Norwich  ; the  whole  having  been  carried  i 
out  under  the  saperintendenco  of  Mr.  Jamei  K.  i 
Colling,  of  London. 

Meole  Brace  (near  Shrewshury). — The  tower  :! 
of  the  parish  church  has  been  formally  opened. 

It  is  25  ft.  6 in.  wide,  exclusive  of  buttresses,  ii 
and  about  100  ft.  to  the  highest  point.  It  is  : 
battlementod,  and  consists  of  four  stages : in  r. 
the  upper  stage  are  hung  three  bells,  by  Mears 
& Co.;  the  framing  of  three  more  being  pro- I 
vided.  Since  the  consecration  of  the  church  in  u 
May,  1869,  an  alabaster  reredos,  by  Mr.  Earp, 
has  been  presented.  The  central  subject  is  the  < 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord ; on  the  sides  are  'U 
, figures  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  4 
in  niches.  The  north-east  window  of  the  apse  fl 
has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  : it  contains  n 
nine  panels,  representing  the  Temptation,  the  [1 
Expulsion,  the  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  d 
Finding  of  Moses,  the  Burning  Bush,  the  Descent  a 
from  the  Mount,  the  Infant  Samuel  prophesying  lO 
to  Eli  in  the  Tabernacle,  the  Building  of  the  « 
Temple,  and  the  Angel  appearing  to  Zackariah. 
In  the  head  of  the  window  is  a chorus  angelorum.  il 
The  artists  were  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  who  exe- 
cuted  the  east  window.  The  total  cost  of  the  1 
church  has  been  abont  5,500Z. ; and  the  work  t 
has  been  carried  oat  by  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Dar-  i 
lington,  of  Shrewsbury,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  i.l 
E.  Haycock,  architect. 

Uopton  Castle. — The  opening  of  St.  Mary’s 'r 
Church, — it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a re-opening, 
inasmuch  as  the  edifice  is  entirely  new,  although  l 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, — at  Hopton  ;< 
Castle,  a picturesque  village  about  a mile  clistiiuba 
from  Hopton  Heath,  midway  between  Craven  n 
Arms  and  Knighton,  has  now  taken  place.  The.tl 
old  church  was  little  better  than  a barn,  and,  as:* 
there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  preserving,  it.| 
was  resolved  some  time  ago  to  pull  it  down,  andii 
pot  in  its  place  a better  edifice.  It  is  in  theil 
Early  Decorated  style  of  aichiiecture,  and  bnilti 
of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  Accom-:j; 
modation  is  afforded  for  nearly  lUO  persona.  Mr.  ,1 
Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  is  the  architect;  andui 
Mr.  Gough,  of  Bishop’s  Castle,  the  builder. if: 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  church  was  about  i 
900Z. 

West  Kiihy. — The  pariah  church  of  Westi' 
Kirby,  near  Hoylake  (dedicated  to  St.  Bridget),,; 
has  been  re-opened,  the  edifice  having  been  re- 
stored at  a cost  of  neatly  3, UOUZ.  The  church, . 
which  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture,’ 
coDsiats  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,;: 
and  a north  chapel.  The  nave  has  an  open-'- 
timbered  roof,  the  trusses  being  supported  out 
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irved  corbels.  Tbe  chancel,  which  is  arched 
□d  panelled,  is  divided  from  the  north  chapel 
7 an  arcading  of  three  arches,  these  and  the 
lancel  arch  being  designed  from  the  old 
lOalded  stones  fonnd  during  the  excavations, 
he  altar  and  the  chancel  are  laid  with  Maw’s 
icaustio  tiles.  The  steps  of  the  altar  and 
lancel  are  in  polished  Lancashire  marble.  The 
alls  and  the  whole  of  the  roofs  are  yet  not 
3oorated,  this  part  of  the  work  being  left  until 
irther  funds  are  obtained.  The  edifice  is  heated 
ith  hot  air  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  & Constan- 
ne,  Bolton.  The  seats,  which  will  be  free  and 
aappropriated,  are  of  oak,  partly  made  from  the 
d oak  benches.  The  tower  arch  has  been 
jened,  and  the  vaulted  roof  restored.  Ex- 
irnally,  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  tower, 
ccept  that  a west  window  has  been  placed  in  it. 
be  church,  which  will  seat  350  persons,  has 
3en  rebuilt  with  atone  from  the  Heswall  Hills, 
he  architects  were  Messrs.  Kelly  & Edwards, 
Chester;  and  Mr.  John  Dobson,  builder,  of 
ook  Ferry,  was  the  contractor  for  the  whole 
ork.  The  expenditure  on  the  edifice  has  been 
9001.  The  organ,  which  has  been  purchased 
’ a separate  fund,  cost  about  2001. 

Ryhope  {County  Durham).  — St.  Peter’s 
bnreh  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  last, 
' the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  whole 
the  walls  are  built  of  magnesian  limestone 
om  the  beach,  with  freestone  dressings.  The 
Inmns  and  arches  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
d and  white  freestone.  The  roofs  are  open- 
nbered  throughout,  stained  and  varnished, 
le  plan  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  85  ft. 
ag  by  24  ft.  wide  (inside  measurement),  south 
jle,  transept,  vestry,  organ  chamber  and 
ating  vault,  with  a large  peal  tower  on  the 
uth  side  (the  north  aisle  and  transept  being 
sitted  for  the  present).  Tbe  church  will 
oommodate  400  adults ; inclusive  of  north 
jle  and  transept,  53 1 adults.  The  whole  of 
6 sittings  are  free.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with 
ills,  and  the  east  and  transept  windows  are 
led  with  stained  glass.  The  Ecclesiastical 
immissioners  have  given  l,500i.  towards  the 
eotion.  Mr,  T.  C.  Ebdy,  of  Durham,  is  the 
shitect. 


SSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Wem. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Baptist 
ispel  has  been  laid  here.  The  new  chapel 
!l  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  the 
ditiona!  area  required  being  obtained  by 
closing  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  a 
rden,  in  rear  of  the  house  attached  to  the 
apel.  Ou  the  plan,  the  form  of  the  bnilding 
that  of  the  letter  T,  the  longest  front  being 
wards  Market-street,  and  the  transeptal  pro- 
5tioD,  on  the  sice  of  the  garden,  being  finished 
th  a circular  end.  Sitting  accommodation  is 
ovided  for  about  250  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
ditional  sitting-room  oan  be  obtained  by  the 
sotion  of  a gallery  at  any  future  time.  The 
sement  floor  is  provided  with  schoolrooms, 
ptistery-rooms,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
7I0  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  of  the  early 
ooratod  period,  the  principal  elevation  facing 
)ble.8treet.  The  lower  portico  of  the  front 
Qsists  of  a porch  surmounted  with  two  orna- 
intal  gables,  above  which  rises  the  main  gable 
the  chapel  which  is  filled  with  a Catheriue- 
leel  window,  containing  ornamental  plate 
icery.  A spirelet,  rising  to  the  height  of  40  ft., 
nks  the  side  of  the  main  gable  at  tbe  entrance 
Noble-atreet,  and  will  form  a prominent 
ject  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  material  with 
lioh  the  building  is  being  erected  is  local 
Bseed  bricks,  with  dressings  of  Grinshill  stone, 
le  interior  of  the  edifice  will  be  finished  with 
open  timber  roof,  ceiled  under  the  spars,  and 
designed  to  have  good  acoustic  properties. 
»e  seats  are  of  framed  varnished  deal,  with 
namental  bench  euds,  and  the  windows  are 
bended  to  be  filled  in  with  green  cathedral 
IBB.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  T.  Francis  and 
H.  Tommy,  Wem ; and  the  structure  is 
ing  erected  from  the  design  aud  uuder  tbe 
perintendeoce  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  architect, 
verpool  and  London. 

Leek. — The  corner  stone  of  a new  building,  to 
used  as  a Wesleyan  Chapel  and  ragged  school, 
MilLstreet,  Leek,  has  been  laid.  The  build- 
5 will  be  of  plain  Early  English  character,  in 
i brick,  with  stone  dressings,  two  stories  in 
ight,  the  lower  story  for  school  purposes  aud 
J upper  for  tbe  chapel,  in  which  400  persons  can 
accommodated,  the  latter  with  a gallery  at  one 
i and  class-rooms  under.  The  site  inclines 
ridly  from  back  to  front,  and  advantage  has 


been  taken  of  this  feature  to  obtain  a second 
entrance  for  old  people,  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel 
and  at  the  chapel  floor  level,  so  avoiding  the 
ascent  of  the  staircase  at  the  principal  entrance. 
The  chapel  will  of  necessity  be  mainly  lighted 
from  the  roof,  which  will  be  open  for  about  two- 
thirds  its  height,  and  a platform  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  pulpit.  The  whole  has  beeu 
arranged  with  the  utmost  economy,  the  funds  at 
disposal  admitting  of  nothing  beyond  this.  The 
cost  will  be  8001.  at  present;  but  it  is  intended 
that  this  sum  shall  be  considerably  exceeded  at 
some  future  day  by  a gallery  and  class-room 
being  provided.  Mr.  Sugden  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Knowles  & Tat  ton  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

Framlingham. — The  Independent  Chapel  has 
been  re-opened,  after  considerable  alterations. 
Erected  about  forty  years  ago,  it  has  of  late 
years  shown  signs  of  material  and  gradual  settle- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  building.  Recently 
a committee  was  formed  to  take  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  these  settlements,  and  to 
apply  a remedy.  They  consulted  Mr.  Sugden, 
architect,  Leek,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  walla,  instead  of  being  carried  down  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  secure  a hard  unyielding 
bod  (which  was  found  at  no  great  depth  below 
the  footings),  had  been  set  upon  plates  of  tim- 
ber, carried  all  round  the  building,  the  entire 
width  of  the  walls,  on  a soft  aubioil ; and  these 
plates  were  so  completely  decayed  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  some  instances  from 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  placed.  On  the 
advice  of  the  architect,  the  walla  have  been 
entirely  underbuilt  down  to  a hard  gravel  bed. 
The  interior  has  also  been  entirely  re-arranged 
and  reseated,  and  other  improvements  have 
been  effected. 

Ryecroft. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  and  schools  has  been  laid  in 
Ryecroft,  contignoos  to  the  existing  chapel  aud 
schools,  in  a line  with  Victoria-street.  The 
existing  chapel  will,  we  believe,  be  ultimately 
converted  into  schools.  The  walls  of  the  now 
building  have  been  raised  to  the  extent  of  several 
feet.  The  building,  which  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  chapel,  is  calculated  to 
seat  nearly  900  persons.  It  is  in  plan  an  oblong, 
measuring  internally,  without  tbe  gallery  recess 
or  the  towers,  70^ft.  by  38  ft.,  and  from  floor  to 
ridge  of  roof  the  height  is  40  ft.  It  is  intended 
to  be  fitted  with  open  seats,  arranged  in  three 
divisions.  In  the  roar  of  the  obapel  are  two 
vestries,  lavatories,  &c.,  adjoining.  The  gal- 
leries, of  which  there  are  three,  are  approached 
by  two  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  chief  entrance 
front  is  flanked  by  two  towers,  which  contain 
the  staircases  to  the  galleries.  These  are  carried 
up  and  made  features  in  tbe  elevation,  being 
finished  with  pointed  roofs,  surmounted  by 
finials.  Under  one  of  tbe  towers  is  a space  for 
the  heating  apparatus,  arched  over,  and  made 
fireproof.  The  platform  for  the  pulpit,  &c.,  will 
be  constructed  of  pitch  pine.  The  building, 
externally,  is  constructed  of  red  bricks,  with  Bath 
atone  dressings.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a 
ventilating  turret,  which,  with  the  two  towers, 
will  form  a flooring  group,  aud  give  a varied 
sky-line.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  Gloucester  ; and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Maberly,  of  London  and  Glou- 
cester. The  coat  of  tbe  chapel  will  be  about 
2,0001. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Goole. — The  Chapel  and  Schools  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  Goole,  have  been  solemnly  opened 
and  dedicated.  The  new  buildings  are  of  a 
simple  and  unpretending  design,  of  Gothic  cha- 
racter, and  are  built  of  grey  stock  bricks,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  bauds  of  black  and  red 
bricks  spariugly  introduced.  There  are  two 
rooms,  each  20  fc.  by  50  ft.,  which  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  school  aud  chapel,  till  the 
whole  design  is  completed  by  the  erection  of  a 
church,  for  which  a portion  of  the  site  has  been 
set  apart.  The  rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ven- 
tilated, and  the  roofs  have  the  main  timbers 
exposed  to  view.  A bouse,  adjacent  to  the  school, 
for  the  residence  of  the  incumbent,  is  rapidly 
approacliing  completion,  and  promises  to  group 
well  with  the  school  building.  'J  he  works  are 
being  carried  cot  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Goole,  under 
the  superintendence,  and  from  tbe  plans  of 
Messrs.  Badfisld  & Son,  of  Sheffield,  architects. 
Mr.  Cairns,  of  Leeds,  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Bridlington. — A meeting  of  the  Bridlington 


Committee  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  has  been 
held  to  receive  plans  and  designs  for  the  tower 
and  spire,  and  also  to  accept  a contract  for  the 
same.  The  tower  has  four  windows  with  slate 
louvres  and  Gothic  traced  headings ; the  spire 
will  have  four  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  contract 
of  Mr.  Rennard  for  1,-1'OOi.  was  accepted,  towards 
which  sum  the  chairman  (in  addition  to  his  former 
liberal  gifts)  offered  1,OOOL— The  foundation* 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Anne  and  Con- 
valescent Home  has  been  laid.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave,  with  one  aisle  divided  by  five 
bays  on  the  south  side ; two  vestries,  one  for 
the  priests  aud  the  other  for  the  choir  ; apsidal 
chancel  with  ambulatory.  The  work  is  to  be 
built  of  moulded  bricks,  yellow,  white,  and  red 
in  colour,  aud  the  architecture  is  to  be  in  the 
Early  Pointed  style.  The  church  will  aocommo* 
date  550  persons.  Chairs  will  be  provided  for 
them,  and  the  fittings  of  the  interior  are  to  bo 
of  pitch  pine.  There  will  be  a considerable 
quantity  of  grill  work,  and  it  is  proposed  to  or- 
nament the  church  with  paintings  on  tiles  in  the 
same  style  as  the  reredos  in  the  present  tern- 
porary  iron  church.  Mr.  Charles  Tolt  Newstead, 
York,  is  the  architect.  The  builders  have  not 
been  appointed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mai-y's,  Rufford. — Since  the  erection  of 
this  church  (which  was  opened  for  public  worship 
in  January  last)  several  ntained  glass  windows 
have  been  added — seven  in  number — viz.,  the 
east,  west,  and  five  in  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
These  latter  are  of  double  lights,  or  openings, 
and  are  adorned  with  subjects  chosen  from  the 
New  Testament.  Commencing  with  the  north 
aisle,  the  easternmost  window  is  put  up  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Chamberlain,  in  memory  of  two  of  his 
children,  the  subject  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  window,  except  the  tracery,  being  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Infant  Jesus  by  the  Wise  Men : 
in  aquatrefoil  above  the  light  is  the  Agnus  Dei. 
The  second  window  has  the  subject  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  is  tbe  gift  of  the  late  Lady 
Arabella  Hesketb.  Our  Lord  calling  Nathaniel 
is  illustrated  in  the  third  window  of  the  north 
aisle,  this  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  J. 
Bolton,  by  his  widow.  In  the  south  aisle  are 
two.  The  one  near  the  chancel  is  presented  by 
tbe  Lady  Dowager  Hesketb  : the  subjects  are 
Clothing  the  Naked  and  Feeding  the  Hungry.  In 
; the  adjoioing  window  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  the  Good  Shepherd  in  one  light,  in  the  other 
as  knocking  at  the  door.  This  is  a memorial 
window  to  his  sister,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Goggin, 
minister  of  the  church.  The  east  window,  which 
is  of  three  oouipartmenta,  surmounted  with 
trace'ry,  is  enriched  with  four  distiuct  subjects. 
In  the  centre  light  is  tbe  Last  Supper,  the  fi'^ure 
of  Our  Lord,  with  St.  John  leaning  upon  his 
bosom,  and  those  of  St.  Peter  and  Judas  Iscariot ; 
in  the  right  and  left  compartments  are  the  An- 
nuuciation  and  the  Burial,  with  the  Asceosion, 
in  the  tracery.  This  window  is  the  gift  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fermor  Hesketb,  and  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketb,  baronet.  The 
west  window — the  largest  in  the  church — was 
completed  last  week.  This  also  is  the  gift  of 
Sir  T.  P.  Hesketh,  aud  is  in  memory  of  his  wife 
Lady  Arabella,  who  recently  took  a lively  and 
practical  interest  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
Like  the  east  window,  it  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  with  simple  but  oharacteristio 
tracery.  The  subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  which 
embraces  the  whole  breadth  of  the  window.  In 
the  centre  light  is  our  Lord  upon  tbe  cross,  with 
Mary  Magdalene.  On  the  right  is  St.  John  sup- 
porting the  Virgin,  and  on  the  left  is  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  Centurion.  In  tbe  upper 
portions  of  the  lights  are  angels  minieteriug  to 
the  dying  Saviour.  Tbe  tracery  is  entirely  filled 
with  angels  bearing  upon  scrolls  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  "And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man 
be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.’’  The 
whole  of  these  windows  are  from  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Forrest  & Co.,  of  Liverpool. 

Bromsgrove  Church. — The  best  window  of  this 
church  has  just  beeu  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
M.  Capronuier,  of  Brussels.  The  subject  is  the 
Ten  Virgins.  The  window  is  in  memory  of  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Walter  More-Molyneux,  and 
daughter  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  This  is  the 
sixth  painted  window  that  has  been  placed  in 
Bromsgrove  parish  church  since  its  restoration  in 
1858  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  In  style  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  the  work  resembles 
Bavarian  gloss. 
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Bampton  Church. — There  have  been  recently 
erected  in  this  church,  the  restoration  of  which  is 
now  almost  completed,  two  memorial  windows, 
one  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edward  Frederick 
Whitaker;  the  other  to  the  memory  of  the  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  Sherwood  Stocker,  and  their  infant  son. 
The  former  of  these,  executed  by  Messrs. 
O’Connor,  is  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the  west 
entrance  to  the  church,  the  subject  chosen  for 
illustration  being  Christ  bearing  his  cross.  The 
latter  is  situate  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
chancel.  The  subject  is  that  of  Our  Lord  bless- 
ing little  children.  The  picture  is  carried  through 
the  three  lights,  and  the  central  figure  is  sur- 
rounded by  Apostles  and  others.  The  whole  is 
arranged  nnder  a simple  canopy  form,  sur- 
mounted by  foliage.  This  window  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westhall,  of  London. 

East  Church,  Stirling. — Two  windows  in  this 
church  have  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  workmanship  is  by  the  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Son,  of  Edinburgh,  from  designs  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell. 
The  largest  of  these  windows,  which  occupies  a 
central  position,  measures  about  30  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  is  divided  in  three  tiers  in  height,  each  tier 
having  six  lights.  The  window  is  a memorial  of 
John  Cowane,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  Cowane’s 
Hospital ; and  the  six  lower  lights  contain,  as 
illustrative  of  that  charity,  representations  of 
the  acts  of  mercy, — “ I was  hungry  and  ye  gave 
me  food,”  “Thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,”  “A 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,”  “ Naked  and  ye 
clothed  me,”  “ Sick  and  ye  visited  me,”  “ In 
prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  The  middle  tier 
of  lights  contains  representations  of  our  Lord’s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Last  Supper.  In 
the  central  lights  of  the  upper  tier  are  figures  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul  in  the  attitude  of 
preaching,  while  in  the  other  lights  are  the  four 
Evangelists.  In  the  top  tracery  are  angels  with 
scrolls  in  their  hands.  The  groups  are  sur- 
rounded with  foliated  ornamentation  in  harmony 
with  the  architecture  of  the  structure.  The 
other  apse  window,  next  to  and  north  from  the 
large  window  just  described,  is  erected  by  the 
Glasgow  Stirlingshire  Charitable  Society  and  the 
Glasgow  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Bock,  in 
commemoration  of  a visit  to  Stirling  in  1868, 
on  the  invitation  of  Provost  Bankine  and  the 
magistrates.  The  window  measures  about  24  ft. 
by  6 ft.,  and  is  divided  into  two  tiers,  having 
three  lights  in  each.  As  emblematic  of  the 
objects  of  the  societies,  in  one  of  the  under- 
lights Paul  is  shown,  with  Timothy  at  his  feet, 
dictating  to  Epaphroditus  words  (Philippians 
iv.  8)  which  express  the  aim  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Book  Society.  In  the  central  panel  is  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  in  the  other  sidelight  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  The  three  lights  in  the  upper 
tier  repre’5ent  Christ  teaching  in  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  top  tracery  are  angels  adoring  the 
yonthfnl  Saviour.  The  glass,  it  is  said,  has  all 
been  made  in  the  pot,  and  is  free  from  enamel 
colours.  The  treatment  is  that  of  a mosaic. 

St.  Martin’s,  Scarborough. — Four  new  clear- 
story windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  south 
side  of  this  church.  They  are  by  Messrs.  Morris 
& Co.,  Qiieen-scjuare,  London,  who  have  sup- 
plied all  the  stained  glass  in  St.  Martin’s,  and, 
like  the  clearstory  windows  on  the  north  side, 
they  represent  angels  as  “ ministering  spirits.” 
All  the  windows  are  the  gift  to  the  church  of 
Miss  Mary  Craven. 


gcalis 

South  Winfield  Manor.  Illusirat-.d  by  Flans, 
Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details,  ivith  Per- 
spective Vieu'S  and  a Descnpiive  Account.  By 
Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  Architect.  Published  by 
the  Author.  1870. 

Following  in  the  earlier  footsteps  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Edmund  Ferrey  has  industriously  set  him- 
self to  work,  and  measured,  drawn,  and  litho- 
graphed all  that  remains  of  South  Winfield,  or 
Wingfield,  Manor  House, — which  word“HoQ8e,” 
by  the  way,  should  have  formed  part  of  the 
title, — and  has  published  the  results  in  a folio 
volume  of  twenty-two  plates.  Wingfield,  as  the 
place  is  now  called,  is  abont  three  miles  from 
Alfreton,  and  eight  from  pictnresque  Matlock 
Bath,  all  in  Derbyshire.  The  manor  existed 
before  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Treasurer  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TI., 
commenced,  it  is  believed,  the  present  house  on 
the  site  of  a more  ancient  structure.  The  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury  had  it  after  Lord  Cromwell’s 


death,  and  it  was  made  one  of  the  prison-houses 
occupied  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1569  and 
1584.  It  was  taken  by  the  Royalists,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  civil 
wars.  In  1666  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Imanuel  Halton,  and  one  of  the  family,  the  Kev. 
Imanuel  Halton,  is  the  present  possessor. 

Large  portions  of  the  building  have  been  re- 
moved at  different  times  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials. 

We  wish  Mr.  Ferrey  had  had  even  a better  sub- 
jeot.  Still,  there  are  a great  many  useful  details, 
and,  in  view  of  the  possible  restoration  of  the 
Manor  House  hereafter,  Mr.  Ferrey’s  monograph 
will  be  found  valuable.  The  author  himself  will 
have  derived  no  slight  advantage  from  the  work 
he  took  upon  himself  and  has  consoientioualy 
carried  through.  As  the  worthy  son  of  an  old 
friend  and  valued  member  of  the  profession,  we 
heartily  wish  him  a successful  career. 


The  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  for 
1870-71.  By  Herbert  Fry'.  London  : Hard- 
wicke. 

This  extraordinary  list  of  public  charities  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis  is  continually  on  the 
increase.  It  includes  no  mere  parochial  chari- 
ties, and  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  a perfect 
and  complete  catalogue  of  the  whole  range  of 
London  benevolence,  althongh  it  is  now  so  much 
more  complete  than  heretofore,  that  the  book 
has  had  to  be  enlarged  and  increased  in  price 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  On  a rough oaloulation  of  an 
average  of  seventeen  distinct  charities  on  each 
of  its  206  pages,  we  find  that  the  total  number 
of  these  public  metropolitan  charities  must  be 
about  3,500  ! Mr.  Fry  has  done  a good  work. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Moxon’s  Popular  Poets  ” will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  a popular  book.  It  will  be  issued  in 
volumes  of  from  432  to  640  pages,  each  illus- 
trated with  numerous  steel  and  wood  engravings, 
and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  at  a low  price. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  edited,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  memoirs,  by  Mr.  William  Michael 
Rossetti.  Two  volumes  are  already  published, 
“Bjron”  and  “Longfellow,”  and  seem  to  fulfil 

the  promises. “The  Cruet-stand;  or,  Sauce 

Piquante  to  suit  all  Tastes”  (W.  Tegg),  is  the 
title  of  a little  book  of  anecdotes  and  jokes  taken 
from  all  sorts  of  places  without  saying  where. 
The  following  “ Grammatical  Witticism  ” is  sug- 
gestive : — “ Bobby,  what  is  steam  ? ” “ Boiling 

water.”  “That’s  right:  compare  it.”  “Posi- 
tive, boil ; comparative,  boiler ; superlative 
burst.” 


Tbree  Mon  Suffocated  at  Hastings. — No 
amount  of  experience  is  of  any  use  in  pre- 
venting such  “ accidents.”  Surely  the  circu- 
lation of  the  newspaper  press  is  much  smaller 
throughout  the  country  than  it  is  supposed 
to  bo.  Abont  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  night 
cries  for  help  were  heard  proceeding  from 
an  A.  B.  C.  tank  at  the  drainage  works, 
at  the  East  Well,  Hastings.  Mr.  Porter,  chemist, 
and  a man  named  Harris,  employed  on  the  works, 
immediately  volunteered  to  descend  to  the  help  of 
two  men,  named  Nash  and  Fry,  who  were  in  the 
tank.  On  the  descent  Harris  saw  Porter  fall 
back,  and  he  himself,  feeling  exhausted,  came  up 
at  once  to  the  fresh  air.  A coast-guardsman 
then  went  down,  but  he  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
an  exhausted  state.  Some  fishermen  volunteered 
help,  and,  after  some  search,  they  found  the 
dead  bodies  of  Fry  and  Nash.  Mr.  Porter's 
body  was  not  fonnd,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
has  been  washed  out  to  sea. 

Cbalrmanslilp  of  tbe  Board  of  Works, — 

A communication  has  been  sent  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Board  from  the  Home  Office,  containing  the 
following  observations  : — “ Mr.  Bruce  desires  me 
to  mention  to  you  for  the  information  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  that  having  regard 
to  the  probability  of  legislation  at  a very  early 
period  on  the  eabject  of  the  Government  of  the 
Metropolis,  he  thinks  it  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  whether  any  appoint- 
ment that  may  be  made  of  a snccessor  to  Sir  John 
Tbwaites  should  not  be  npon  the  understanding 
that  such  legislation  as  I have  referred  to  cannot 
be  long  postponed,  and  that  it  may  involve  the 
abolition  by  Parliament  of  the  office  of  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.” 


Proposed  If  ew  Poultry  Market  In  Smlth^l 
field.  — A project  for  the  erection  of  a newi 
poultry  market  on  the  vacant  land  on  the  west* 
side  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  and  ouil 
the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Western  j 
Approach-street  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  has  i 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Markets^ 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Corporation  fori 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  it  is  said  thafci 
they  have  resolved  to  recommend  the  schemej 
for  the  approval  of  the  corporation.  In  a state-j 
ment  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City! 
architect,  at  their  request,  Mr.  Jones  laid  be- 1 
fore  the  committee,  in  general  terms,  the  costj 
and  returns  of  utilising,  for  the  purposes  ofai 
poultry  market,  that  portion  of  land  westward  of: 
the  Meat  Market,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
Charterhouse-street,  now  in  their  possession.: 
He  states  that  it  might  be  assumed,  in  rouudi 
numbers,  that  there  are  about  55,000  ft.  snper-i 
ficial  of  land  in  that  block,  with  a frontagoj 
opposite  the  Meat  Market  of  200  ft.,  and  in^ 
Charterhouse-street  of  270  ft.  Of  that,  17,000  ffc.j 
might  be  expected  to  be  devoted  to  gangwaysjt 
and  passages,  leaving,  on  the  ground  fiooryt 
38,000  ft.  for  shops,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d.  j 
per  ft.  per  annum,  would  produce  8,2331.  To{ 
this  might  be  added  3,1501.,  being  the  araonnb 
at  which  the  basement  might  be  let,  and  2,167J. 
for  the  occupation  of  the  upper  floor.  The  re- 
turns in  all  would  amount  to  13,5501.  Against: 
this  would  have  to  be  placed  5,000i.  for  the 
annual  value  of  the  land,  and  6,0001.  for  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  building  (100,0001.), 
leaving  2,500Z.  for  expenses  and  outgoings,  to 
which  would  be  added  the  sum  received  for  tolls. 
The  architect  adds  that  about  4,0001.  or  5,0001., 
the  probable  moiety  of  the  coat  of  forming  tbe 
road  on  the  west  side  of  the  proposed  market,'! 
might  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  land. 
The  committee  have  approved  of  the  architect’s 
report,  and  recommended  that  they  should  ba 
authorised  to  give  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  a design,  plan,  and  estimates  for  the  proposed 
market.  The  Court  of  Common  Council  decide 
the  matter. 

Bmbanklug  tbe  Thames. — Nature  remindJ 
us  that  whatever  claims  Sir  Christopher  Wreni 
may  possess  to  be  considered  the  originator  oi| 
the  Thames  Embankment,  it  is  hardly  fair  tC| 
leave  ont  of  sight  those  which  belong  to  Siii 
John  Kiviet.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a refugee! 
from  Rotterdam,  who  came  to  England  in  1666! 
and  possessed  some  of  the  ingenuity  of  hi£[ 
brother-in-law,  Admiral  Van  Tromp.  It  does) 
not  appear  how  soon  after  the  Fire  of  London  ilj 
ocenrred  to  Sir  John  to  propose  a river  embankt 
ment,  but  as  early  as  2ud  December,  1666,  we 
find  him  examining  the  soil  of  the  foreshorer 
with  a view  to  discovering  whether  it  was  suit- 
able for  making  clinker-bricks.  On  the  6th  o 
March  following,  Evelyn  definitely  proposed  t< 
the  Lord  Chancellor  “ Monsieur  Kiviet’a  under: 
taking  to  warfe  the  whole  river  of  Thames  o: 
Key,  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower,  as  far  ai 
the  fire  destroied,  with  brick,  without  piles,  hot! 
lasting  and  ornamental.”  We  may  presume  i 
was  favourably  received  by  Lord  Clarendon,  ai 
upon  the  22Dd  of  the  same  month  Evelyn  hat 
audience  of  the  king  with  reference  to  buildinf 
tbe  Quay,  and  a few  days  later  Sir  John  Kivie 
and  the  Diarist  “ went  in  search  for  briok-eartl 
in  order  to  a greate  undertaking.”  No  furthe' 
mention  is  made  of  tbe  scheme,  and  we  mai 
perhaps  conclude  that  it  was  abandoned,  eithe' 
on  acconnb  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  inventc 
(whose  Dutch  extraction  would  at  that  timi 
have  been  a natural  bar  to  success),  or  of  th: 
fall  of  Clarendon  at  the  ignominious  close  of  th 
war  with  Holland. 

Sir  Isaac  ITewton’s  Observatory. — It  i 

proposed  to  purchase  this  relio  by  subscription 
and  present  it  to  the  nation,  in  the  same  wa' 
that  Shakspeare’s  Honse  was ; with  this  differ' 
ence,  that  the  latter  cost  thousands,  and  can  onli 
be  seen  at  Stratford,  but  Isaac  Newton’s  Observff 
tory  can  be  obtained  for  330  gnineas,  and  can  b 
seen  in  London.  A view  of  its  interior,  in  whio  | 
Newton  spent  a great  part  of  his  time,  and  wrofei 
his  “ Principia,”  is  given  in  the  Illustrated  Londo\ 
News,  of  July  24th,  1858,  with  an  accountof  th; 
Prince  Consort  visiting  it.  It  was  his  roya 
highness  who  originally  suggested  that  it  shoal' 
be  purchased  for  the  nation,  but  on  bis  deoeaS' 
the  matter  dropped.  An  earnest  appeal  is  no'^ 
made  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  ; as,  failin 
that,  it  will  certainly  be  lost  to  the  natiori; 
Subscriptions  received  by  the  Union  Bank  ci 
London  at  its  four  branches  will  be  published.  ; 


Atre.  20,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Watford  Parish  Church. — Afc  a meetirg  of 
the  committee  for  carrying  out  the  reetoratiou  of 
the  parish  church  at  Watford,  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Hon.  R.  Capel  read  a report  of  the 
Bub-committee  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
works.  The  report  stated  that  on  Friday,  May 
the  20th,  a portion  of  the  south  aisle  gave  way, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  insecure  state  of 
the  foundations,  and  of  the  rottenness  of  the  roof 
timbers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Christopher, 
the  architect,  that  no  particular  blame  attached 
to  the  contractors;  and  although,  iu  a strict 
interpretatiou  of  the  contract,  they  would  be 
liable  to  make  good  all  damage,  he  did  not  think 
in  this  case  they  were  legally  responsible.  Mr. 
Gibson  had  engaged  that  the  re-erection  of  that 
portion  of  the  sonth  aisle  which  had  given  way 
should  not  entail  upon  the  fund  a greater  cost 
than  401.,  he  being  willing  to  bear  a portion  of 
the  expense.  It  being  reported  that  the  south 
transept  was  nearly  5 in.  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  was  resolved  that  it  be  palled  down 
and  rebuilt,  the  extra  expense  being  about  151. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  4,5001.,  inclusive 
of  5331.  for  contingencies.  This  sum  does  not 
include  the  architect’s  fees,  the  salary  of  the 


Monumental. — It  has  been  resolved  to  erect 
a memorial  of  the  late  Duke  and  Dnchess  of 
Sutherland  in  North  Staffordshire.  The  pro- 
posed memorial  will  be  a statue  of  the  duke  sur- 
mounting a fountain,  to  be  erected  in  Trentham 

Park.  A committee  has  been  appointed. 

The  statue,  which  has  been  erected  on  Brampton 
Moat,  “by  the  people  of  Cumberland,  to  com- 
memorate the  public  services  and  personal 
worth  ” of  the  late  E^irl  of  Carlisle,  has  been  un- 
veiled in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  spec- 
tators. Mr.  T.  H.  Graham,  of  Edmond  Castle, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  delivered  the 

iuangural  speech. Shortly  after  the  death  of 

the  great  Virginian  General,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
his  English  admirers  formed  a committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P,,  was  treasurer. 
Their  object  was  to  erect  a bronze  statue  of 
General  Jackson  in  some  public  place  in  the 
state  of  Virginia.  Subscriptions  flowed  in  freely, 
and  tho  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Foley,  R A. 
The  ill  health  of  the  artist  delayed  the  work,  but 
the  effigy  will  be  shortly  ready  for  casting.  The 
subscriptions  already  received  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 

Memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


clerk  of  the  works,  <ic,,  estimated  at  500Z.,  nor  ! Cumberland  memorial  statue  of  the  late 
23 4Z.  for  lowering  and  levelling  a portion  of  the  ! of  Carlisle,  erected  on  Brampton  Mont, 
churchyard.  The  total  amount  of  subscrlplious  i ^hout  nine  miles  from  Carlisle,  has  been  un- 

- • ’ • 'veiled  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  G.  Howard,  M.P.,  in 

the  presence  of  a large  company.  The  moat  at 


received  or  promised  is  2,705Z. 

Berlin  Waterworks  Company. 


-The  half. 


1 .•  r . • * “ , ■ , Brampton  is  a wooded  eminence,  150  ft.  hlsrh 

i.  i-miiy  louftn  a considerable  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 

report  stated  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  past ' fnmJiw  u-  i.  • 

balf  jeara^ou^ed  to  31,960!.  If  the  teo/pta  ; ooUgooIl'rt^ptsVt'sTo''.  I’ 

arnh,™  r™,].  ’ “'O  ' height,  made  of  fiee  white  stone;  is  from  designs 

S on  the  sSr  '''Vrra  • P”  1>7  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  and  is  a bronze  figure  also 

3ent.  on  the  share  capital.  Under  these  oircum-  - - - - ® 

stances  the  directors  recommended  the  payment 
ff  an  interim  dividend  for  the  past  six  months  at 
the  rate  of  9^  per  cent,  per  annnm.  The  profits 
beyond  10  per  cent,  were  to  bo  divided  with  the 
Prussian  Government  for  constructing  sewers  in 
Berlin.  The  works  in  Berlin  were  to  a great 
extent  underground,  but.  the  effects  of  war  might 
interfere  with  them.  The  Government  bad  kept 
faith,  but  the  corporation  of  Berlin  were  nob 
Friendly  to  the  company.  The  Berlin  people 
were  jealous  of  the  company,  and  would  get  rid 
)f  it  altogether  if  they  could.  The  report  was 
inanimously  adopted,  and  thedividend  as  recom- 
nended  was  declared. 

Mr.  Mason's  College. — Mr.  Josiah  Mason, 
ivbo,  twelve  mouths  ago,  fonnded  the  Erdino-ton 
Orphanage,  at  a cost  of  nearly  250,OOOZ.,  has  now 
n contemplation  another  public  work  of  great 
mportance,  namely,  a college  and  schools  for 


8 ft.  3 in.  in  height.  It  represents  bis  lordship 
in  a standing  position,  habited  in  the  robes  and 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  one 
hand  restingon  a book,  introduced  as  suggestive 
of  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits.  A general 
holiday  was  observed  in  Brampton. 

An  Antl-foullng'  Composition. — Two  years 
ago,  the  engineers  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lighthouses  received  a block  of  wood 
fromihe  British  and  Orieiita’  Shipooating  Com. 
pany,  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh.  It  was  coated 
entirely  with  the  company’s  anti-foaling  com. 
position,  and  bolted  to  another  block.  Messrs. 
Stevenson  then  had  these  submerged  at  Wick 
Harbour  Works,  and  have  lately  had  them  taken 
up  and  brought  south.  The  log  forwarded  by 
the  company  gives  evidence,  we  learn,  of  how 
the  coatinsi’  has  defied  the  ravages  of  worm  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner ; whereas  its  neigh. 


loientific  and  technical  instrnction,  open  to  all  bolted  to  it,  has  been  almost  entirely  eaten 

jlasses,  and,  if  the  hopes  of  the  founder  should  ' riddled  with  worm  in  every  direction, 

)e  realised,  capable  of  expansion  into  one  of  the  j ^ fractional  portion  of  its  former 

loblest  institatioEB  in  the  kingdom.  As  yet  the  ^ British  and  Oriental  Ship- 

)lan  is  only  broadly  formed  j bub  as  a beginning  I Company  have  here  a proof  of  the 

Jr.  Mason  has  agreed  to  bay  a large  block  of ' of  ^bubng. 

and  in  Edmnnd-atreet,  exactly  facing  Ratcliffe- ' 
tlaoe,  between  the  Townhall  and  tho  Institute. 

?he  purchase  money,  we  believe,  is  more  than 
0,0001. 

Proposed  Public  Baths  for  Salisbury. 

L public  meeting  has  been  held  in  Salisbury  for 
he  purpose  of  considering  the  desirability  of 
stablishing  public  baths.  The  mayor  presided, 
ot  the  attendance  was  not  numerous,  A reso- 
ition  affirming  the  advisability  of  providing 
roper  bathing  accommodation  was  unanimously 
arried;  and  it  was  stated  that  Lord  Eadnor 
ad  offered,  if  a suitable  site  could  be  fonnd  on 
is  property,  to  give  them  a grant  of  it,  with 
ae  nss  of  the  water  at  a nominal  rent,  and 
leo  to  give  an  annual  grant  towards  the  expense 
f keeping  np  the  place.  A committee  was 
ppoioted  to  report  on  the  subject. 

Strike  of  Joiners  at  lelgh.— The  joiners 
f Leigh  are  onb  on  strike ; at  a time,  too,  when 
lere  is  much  building  going  on  in  the  town  and 
aighbourhood.  At  an  aggregate  meeting  of 
le  carpenters  and  joiners,  held  on  the  18th  of 
one,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  for  an  advance  of 
i.  per  week,  which  would  make  their  wages 
3a.  The  advance  was  to  take  place  on  the  first 
aturday  in  Augnsb;  but  as  the  masters  hav 
lauimously  declined  to  accede  to  the  request, 

16  whole  of  the  joiners  have  struck  work, 

A Sanatorium  Wanted.— The  managers  of 
le  Consnmption  Hospital,  Brompton,  have 
itermined  on  having  a plan  prepared  for  the 
itablishment  of  a eanatorinm,  on  a site  of  nor. 
ore  than  10  acres  of  land,  within  a radius  of 
) miles  of  the  parent  building. 


Culsborough.  — Improvements  have  lately 
been  going  on  in  this  little  rural  town.  Tho  old 
townhall  has  been  enlarged  and  raised,  an 
additional  story  being  added  to  it.  The  buildiog 
consists  of  a three-storied  strnctnre,  containing 
offices  on  the  ground  floor,  the  justice-room  and 
magistrates’  clerk’s  office  on  the  first  story,  and 
offices  for  the  board  of  health,  savings  bank, 
highway  board,  &o-,  on  the  third  story.  Tho 
height  of  the  bnilding  is  now  70  ft.  from  the 
ground  to  the  chimneys,  and  the  front  towards 
the  street  is  faced  by  a gable,  the  top  of  which 
I is  surmounted  by  a stone  ornament.  There  are 
now  being  erected  100  cottages  iu  the  town,  for 
the  accommodation  of  workpeople  employed  in 
the  mines,  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
town  being  insuffioient. 

Hole  and  Corner  Tenders  for  a Town 
Council. — At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Portsmouth  Town  Council  an  altercation  took 
place  amongst  the  members  in  reference  to  a 
list  of  tenders  for  a building  to  be  erected 
the  dock  wharf  for  foreign  cattle.  The  Camber 
and  Dock  Committee  did  nob  advertise  for 
tenders,  but  applied  to  five  or  six  of  the  towns- 
people and  received  the  following ; — Mr. 
Lawrence,  820Z. ; Mr.  Roberts,  900Z.  j Messrs. 
Neave  & Pry,  729Z.j  Mr.  Light,  879Z. ; Messrs. 
Bramble,  742Z.  I63. ; Mr.  Bevis,  8911. ; Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  774Z.  IQs.;  Mr.  A.  Smith,  7001.  Two 
other  tradesmen  (respectable  builders,  according 
to  the  mayor),  hearing  of  the  affair  iu  time,  also 
sent  in  tenders,  one  of  which  was  the  lowest,  bat 
their  tenders  were  rejected,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Neave  & Fry  was  accepted. 


The  Carpenters^  Company.  — Last  week 
the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters  were  elected  in  the  ancient 
hall  of  the  company,  in  Loudon-wall.  They 
chose  for  master,  Mr.  W.  H.  Warton  ; for  senior 
warden,  Mr.  W.  Robertson  ; for  middle  warden, 
Mr.  B.  Jacob;  and  for  junior  warden,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Preston.  The  custom  of  crowning  the  new 
master  and  wardens  still  exists  in  the  company, 
and  crowns  or  garlands  used  ffir  the  purpose 
have  been  in  their  possession  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. The  caps  now  in  n.s6  are  less  ancient ; 
they  are  of  silver  gilt,  of  handsome  design  and 
elaborate  workmanship. 

Workmen's  Appeal  for  Peace.  — The 

Workman’s  Peace  Committee  have  issued  an 
address  to  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  inviting  them  to  join  “in  protest- 
ing against  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia, 
a great  and  horrible  crime  on  the  part  of 
Christian  nations  at  this  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  a wanton  infliction  of  misery  and 
rnin,  without  any  adequate  cause,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  any  beneficial  result.”  It  cannot  be 
too  largely  circulated. 

Gift  of  a Charcli. — The  chnroh  of  St.  Mary 
built  at  a cost  of  over  8,OOOZ.,  which  has  been 
presented  to  Halifax  by  Mr.  Michael  Stocks,  has 
recently  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  The  sittings  will  be  free.  The  building 
and  its  fittings  are  complete,  except  the  organ, 
which  is  being  built,  at  a cost  of  500Z.,  by  Hills, 
and  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower,  which  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

Postage  of  Tracings. — Arrangements  have 
now  been  completed  under  which  tracings  on 
linen  of  an  architectural  or  mechanical  nature 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  to  Belgium  at  the  book- 
rate  of  postage. 

International  Exhibition  of  187X.  — We 

are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  rumour  that  the  International  Exhibition 
appointed  for  1871  is  to  be  postponed  by  reason 
of  the  war. 

Egyptian  Antiquities.— We  are  informed 
that  the  Hay  collection  of  Egyptian  Autiquities 
will  shortly  be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
beautiful  Egyptian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
a very  fittti::g  locality. 

Wine-Bin  Tiles. — The  application  of  tiles 
to  a simple  wine-bin,  without  laths,  has  been 
patented  by  a Mr.  Pierce.  Tho  plan  appears  to 
be  both  cheap  and  otherwise  advantageona, 
Cardiff  Exhibition. — The  Cardiff  Fine  Art 
and  loduatrial  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
last  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 


TENDEES. 

For  repairs,  painting,  and  decoration,  St,  ilary’a  Church, 
Soiners-town.  Mr.  James  K.  Culling,  honorary  archi- 
tfot • 

Nash  ....  £596  0 0 

Ejers  ....  412  12  8 

Mann  (accepted) 3S9  0 0 

Henderson  (too  late) 384  10  0 


For  erection  of  f*rm-hou3e,  near  Tewkesbury. 
James  AJluop,  architect,  Worcester: — 

Collins  & Cullis £735  0 0 

Fspley 725  0 0 

Mills  701  0 0 

Mathews 645  0 0 


Mr. 


For  alterations  and  additions.  Rose  Lawn  House, 
Worcester.  Mr.  James  Ailsop,  architect,  Worcester 

A. 

Beard £499  0 0 

lleming  & Son 496  6 0 

Hughes  479  0 0 


Beard  

Ueming  i Son 
Hughes  ...  


Company,  J 


For  erection  of  seventy-two  co'tsces  and  six  shops,  and 
fur  forming  streets,  f.r  the  Cardill'  Workmen’s  Cottage 
limited.  Mr.  T.  Wuriug,  Cardiff,  architect 
Cottages.  Shups.  Street  Works. 

£9,331  7 0 ..,£2.033  13  0 ...£319  2 0 

9,"22  0 0 ...  1,854  0 0 ...  319  0 0 

8,5y8  0 0 ...  3,920  0 0 ...  378  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  extension 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Driv 
Mr.  T.  JSixou;— 

Jackson  & Shaw  (accepted) £3,230  0 


he  Oraugery  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 


For  Parsouage-bouse  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Briiton, 
Bartleet,  architect: — 

Wood  £1,843  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  1,699  0 0 

Conder 1,690  0 0 

Pritcharu  1,687  0 0 

Downs 1,679  0 0 

Colls  (t  Sons  (accepted) 1,687  0 0 


In  One  Volnine,  crown  8»o.  price  6«.  cloth. 

PEWTNBR’S  COMPEBHBNSIVl 

JL  BPECIPIER  : * Guide  to  the  PrecHcel  8pe«lfle»»inn  of  e^er 
kind  of  Building  Artiflo.re’  Work,  with  Form*  of  Buildlog  Cond 
and  Agr»tnienU,  »n  Appendix.  F lot-notee,  and  Copljua  ludei 
Edited  by  WJLLtAM  VOUtJO,  ArchlUct. 

London  : LONQUAJS8.  QBKBK,  * CO.  Pateroo.ter-row. 


1,692  0 
1,055  0 
1,699  0 
1,699  0 
1,691  0 


For  the  erection  of  ft -villa  residence,  coDservatory,  and 
stabling,  ftt  North  Parade,  Horsham,  for  Mr.  A.  Agate. 
Mr.  Edward  Burston,  architect 
Sturdy 


4,530  0 0 
4,453  17  6 
4,319  0 0 
4,169  0 0 
4,133  13  6 
4,(143  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Hectorr-house,  Clowne,  Derby, 
shire,  for  the  Kev.  C.  L.  Helps.  'Mr.  8.  Bobinson,  archi- 
tect,  Chesterfield: — 

Waterhouse  & Sons  (accepted)  £1,067  0 0 

For  forming  and  repairing  Hartfield-road,  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Rowell,  J.E.,  surveyor: — 

Palmer  £464  19  9 

Marsh 410  0 0 

Mildenhal! 400  0 0 

Simpson 395  0 0 

Strickson  3”9  9 0 

Porter 371  1 0 

Driver  (accepted)  344  19  11 

For  mortuary  chapels,  lodge,  boundary  walls,  &o.,  for 
the  Epsom  Burial  Board.  Mr.  W.  8.  Trehcarne,  srchi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Dresser  :— 

Nightingale  £6,927  0 0 

Pollard 6.600  6 0 

Spicer 6,081  11  8 

CoUs  4 Sons  4,780  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additional  works  at  Queen-square 
Baptist  Chapel,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  :—  . 

Lockyer £<90  0 0 

Barnes  (accepted)  663  0 0 

Chappell 610  0 0 

For  repairs,  &c.,  offices  of  Colt's  Firearms  Company,  14, 
Pall-mall.  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  architect:  — 

Cooke  4 Green £389  0 0 

Pulsford 369  0 0 

Bykes  (accepted) 394  0 0 

For  a flonr-mill  at  Caterham  Junction,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
Henry  Walder.  Mr.  Felix  Wm.  Lankston,  architect  :— 

Brown £1,620  0 0 

Bull  70  0 0 

Sherwood  930  0 0 

Pollard 916  0 0 

Lose 364  0 0 

Parson  4 Tilling  834  0 0 

Paskett  4 Taylor 781  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  a bouse  in  Highbury  New  Park,  for 
Mr.  8,  Rivett.  Messrs.  Lynes  4 Eirett,  architects: — 

Ellis 4^,190  0 0 

Bishop..... 1,987  0 0 

Hardy  1.869  0 0 

Killby  1,849  0 0 

For  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Thornton-hesth.  Messrs. 
McMurdie  4 Wagstaffc.  architects  : — 

Downes  ...£6,165  0 0 

Myers  A, 997  0 0 

Jacuson  4 Shaw  6,Gfio  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,385  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,335  0 0 

A Son 5,290  0 0 

Mortar  6,023  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  M.-J.  P.-B.  B.— 8.  * Sod.-H.  R— F.  C.  P.-J.  M.-J.  K 
A.-B.  W.-H.  W.-J.  W.  H.-8.  B.-C.  C.  E.- 
H,  jao.-A.  B.-T.  C.  B— W.  J.  M.-J.  B.-R.  L.-B.  L.— W,  C 
J.  J.  U— A Builder.- J.  B-  D.-T.  K.-H.  * Bon«.-W.  L.  W.-J.  ' 

W.  L.-J.  B.-W.  W.-C  A BDD..-B.  B-A.  W.-F.  D.-C.  8.-T. 

D.  F.  W.  (very  Itltle  doubt  about  It ; but  better  take  advice  on  tl 
spot).— B.  J.  & Co.  (we  know  of  no  paper  so  used.  Felt  U oft« 
iployed  In  the  position  Indicated),— W.  R.  (building  In  c<ncrt 
ited  of  on  niimeroue  ocoasloDs  In  oorjonrnal.  V 
cannot  go  into  ipeci.l  Initiuollone  Just  now  for  a epeolal  caw).— 
N.  (must  avoid  seodtng  us  teuders  that  have  already  appeared). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  poinllng  out  books  and  giving 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 

AET  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


Just  published,  bound  In  cloth,  price  Is.  8d.  or  poet  free  for 

SO  stamps. 

QTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS: 

o Treatise  on  the  best  Methods  of  ConettucUng  and  FUtlng-t 

^‘“pnbl'lshed  by  the  8T.  PANCRA8  IRONWORK  COMPANT,  Old 
St.  Pancras-road,  Loudoo.  N W. 

CONTINUATION  OF  DR.  PERCY'S  WORK  ON  MBrALLUAGE 
Now  ready,  with  numorout  llluatratlona,  0ro  30«. 

rpHE  METALLURGY  of  LEAD,  ll 

_L  eluding  DE3ILVERIBATIOS  and  CUPELLATIOS. 

By  JOHN  PEECY,  M D.  F.R.8.  Lecturer  on  Uet.llurgy  at  the 
Royal  School  of  MRes. 

To  be  followed  by 

VOL.  IV.-GOLD.  SILV8K.  and  MRRCUBT. 

VOL  V.-rLAVINDM,  TIN,  NtCKLE,  COBALT,  ANTIMONl 

BISMUTH,  AReENIC.  and  other  Metals. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  A bemarle-itreet. 

■PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.^ 

IT  BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a rea'Iy  good  syitei^  c, 
have  a SET  of  UOUELS  for  BOILOER3'  BOOKS,  by  DO0B 
ENTR-y.  to  which  was  awarded  tbe  pries  otfered  in  "ToeBulldB 
No.  1,180.  and  which  has  been  adop'vd  by  many  U*ge  Arms.  Alai 
Medlflvd  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  sulUble  far  small  bmldora 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  BU  George’s-road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

ti  -vyOEKING  PEOJPLE  and  IMPROVE 

The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of"  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labou 
ng  Clss.ea."  by  U ENRY  ROBERTS,  Beq.  F 8 A.  (au'har  of  Hon 
Relorui,"  and  '■  Tbe  Physical  Coudltlon  of  the  Laouurlug  Classes 
will  be  found  a summary  of  iho  efforts  at  home  and  abroad 
a- cur#  Healthy  Homes"  for  working  men  and  women. 

“ A must  valuable  handbook-"— BwlfdCT'. 

To  be  hail  at  tue  Office  of  tbe  Society  for  Improving  the  Conditl 

of  the  Lrbourlog  t-lftaaeS,  SI,  Exeter  Hall.  Strand.  Price  7i.  A- 

Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Sped  fictions,  *o. 

TJARTNERSHIP.— An  Arohiteot,  of  aom 

Jr  sxperience  is  desirous  of  PURCHA9ISQ  a PARTSBRIHI 
or  SHARE  in  a well-established  a;  d P'O* -«ou.  Aronliecf.  Oifio 
n Loud  -u  or  other  largo  town.  — Ad  iress,  M.  N.  Post-offi-ie,  Cb.s  e 

TJARTNERSHIP. — WANTED,  immed 

_L  ately,  by  a Bnllder,  a good  BUdINKSS  MAN  as  PARTNB 
To  an  eutrgello  ptaclical  man,  with  a thiroogh  knowledge  of  brie 

Bame'aud'audre  MtiTci'uadonce')  mMl.  Office  of"  Tbe  Bjlldar." 

rilHE  METROPOLITAN  EAILWA 

1 COMPANY'd  BUILDING  ESTATES.— TRACINGS  of  tbe  abo 
Sites  c.n  be  oi.talned  of  Mr.  F.  J.  PRICE,  8,  AdelpQl  Cnauibs 
J,,bi  .street,  AdeIpbL 

A RARE  opportunity  for  a Young  Arc! 

r\  teot  to  commeooe  Doainei-.— An  Areblteo-.  having  teeoiv 
au  iinpoctsnt  app-lntinent  sBroad,  wiihra  to  D(-P'J3E  of 
loi-dou  OFFICBaud  PR.ACTIiJK  liuiuediatelv.  C»«h  req-llted.  1C 
Apply  10  J.  8.  COLE.  Esq.  Bolicliot,  16,  No.thumberlaad-.tro- 
Birand,  W.C. 

A ECBITECT'S  PUPIL  WANTED,  in 

loperlor  We.t-ond  Office.  If  already  partly  'rained,  can 
t.ken  without  premium.— Addres*.  with  full  pir.iculari  of  sdno 
lion,  age.  Sc.  034,  UtOoe  uf  ‘‘The  bulldrr.’’ 

A practical  man,  in  the  Buildi 

,l\.  trade.  WANIED  as  PARCNEit,  In  lieu  of  one  letlrl 
Sound  conoeriL— Address.  A.  B.  Post-office,  Birmtugham. 

TYRAWING  and  PAINTING.— An  expe 

1 / eaced  ArtUt  of  many  yeais' standlDg  gives  LBSSONi  ou 

MhlUOU  of  DRAWING  from  OeJECTS.  Toruis  injdarate- 
AUdtw,  A.  B.  3,  Jlerilok-iquarv,  8.8. 

-OESIDENT  PUPIL.-A  CIVIL  ENG 

X\l  NKER  residing  near  London  bas  a VAC.VNgT  for  a RS 
DtNT  PUPIL,  who  win  have  ihe  opportunity  of  ai.qnciog 
ptaot  cal  knowledge  of  tralnege  and  sanitary  work,  road-iuakii 
surveying,  levelliug,  Ac.— Address,  8.  E.  Odlcs  of  " The  Builier. 

CJCHOOL  of  ART.— ASSISTAN 

O MASTER.-Thero  Is  a VACANCY  for  an  ASSIST.ANT  M.AST 
lu  the  Leicester  Schorl  "f  Art.  He  will  be  required  tj  take  chan 
of  the  Elementary  Eveuiog  Cla-eei  for  Arlleaus,  and  tJ  assist  In  t 
EleiueuUry  and  Advanced  Uotnlug  Classes  for  Ladles  and  Gent 
mrn  ; and,  for  these  purposes,  win  btve  to  attend  a’,  ihs  school 
five  ereulugs  and  three  tuocolugs  p-r  week.  Salary.  251.  par  sesv 
of  five  luouihe.  Candidates  for  the  appointment  ate  re  [ues  ed 
forward  their  lestimoulale,  toge  her  with  epecimens  of  freeh* 
and  shaded  drawings  from  copies,  and  tbs  round  an  I walsr-colc 
sSe'ch’S  to  tbe  heoretaiiea  at  tbe  School  of  Art,  Packiiu»too 
walk.  Lei.-estrr,  not  later  than  TCk-DAY.  the  6th  day  of  BEPl'K 
BEct  neXt.  CHAP.  bAKER.  1 iron  S#cs 

8AML.  BARFIELD.  J 

TO  CABINETMAKEtiS,  CARPENTER’,  Ac. 

THE  TRUSTEES  of  MRS.  NEWTON 

1 CHARITY  win  meet  at  ELEVEN  o'clock  on  FRIDAY. 
2nd  ofShPl'EMoERnext,  at  Sc  JAMUd'd  VESTRY  HALL.  PIU4 
LILLY,  to  rtceive  personal  APPLICATIONS  from  nsasiers  carrr 

year*,  ss  an  IN-DOOR  APPRE.-'TIlR,  with  a premidui  of  25f. 
luilable  clothing,  at  wb.cb  m»elliig  tho  boy  seleced  will  be 
attendance -Any  further  Inform  ituin  maybe  previ  >usly  obt  til 
at  ibe  said  Vestry  Hall,  f'om  ELEVEN  to  THREE  o'cluek  dsHy. 

T'HE  Commissioners  of  the  Port  and  H 

X lour  of  Hartlepool  REQUIRE  an  ENQiNBEa  to  lake 
SOPERlNrENDSNCB  of  the  existing  WORKS  and  Works  in  ] 
erers  in  the  Bay,  dr-dgiog,  eouudlog,  Ac.  Informstlon  as  to  dsU 
of  duties  and  salary,  to  be  oOtalnedOD  appllcaiion  to  the  aeareti 
Applioatioai.  accou.psnl-d  with  trstimouials.  to  bn  furuLUad  te 
SRi  RETaKY,  on  or  before  the  27. h day  of  AUGUdC  InstanC- 
W.  DAVISON.  BecreUr 

Port  and  Hsrbonr  Office,  Hartlepool,  August  8th,  1870. 

TO  ABCHlTECrS’  AND  SURVEYORS’  CLRaK3. 

TTT anted,  an  experienced  CLERK,  w 

V Y thoroughly  underalauds  all  branches  of  the  protrs.lo 

AUdicM,  aialiUK  sge,  salary  reqoired,  and  where  last  engaged, 
all  oiher  particular..,  to  ALPHA,  cate  of  Mr.  Robeiia.  AuvoiL 
/gent,  19,  Change-alley,  CoiubllL 

TO  ARCHIlECrS’  ASSISTANTS.  ^ ^ 

■\^7  ANTED,  a first-class  expediti 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  op  In  arrhitcctural  arawUgs 
co'ouring.  One  having  eip.rlence  in  oomps'iii'ns  preterr* 
Apply.  S'atmg  qualldAUune,  and  aalary  required,  adUressad. 

WANTED,  in  a Coal  and  Timber  K 

chsni’e  Offlcf,  a CLERK,  who  has  some  kn..wledgs  o« 
bualnees,  and  ccmpote"l  to  take  ibe  entire  mauageioeul  of  t .e  be 
Good  refereuces  rwiuired.- Apply,  i 
ROBERT  WEBB,  Heiilej-on-Thames. 


Aug.  27,  1870.] 
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The  Preservation  and  Purity  oj  Iron. 

UT  few  subjects  connected 
with  the  craft  of  the 
builder,  the  work  of  the 
mechanical  engineer,  or 
the  labour  of  any  work, 
man  who  is  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  or 
the  preservation  of  iron- 
work,  have  more  impor* 
tance  than  the  question, 
“ What  is  rust  ? ” 

“ Why,  every  one 
knows  what  rust  is,” 
many  a reader  may  re- 
ply. " It  is  impossible 
to  read  any  work  touch- 
ing on  the  subject,  with- 
out becoming  aware  that 
rust  and  oxide  of  iron 
are  used  as  equivalent 
terms.” 

Such,  no  doubt,  is  the 
general  view;  but  the  use 
of  language,  however  ge- 
neral, is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  (the 
truth  of  which  is  taken 
for  granted),  that  the 
lestructive  action  which  wo  call  rusting  is 
lothing  else  than  the  oxidation  of  iron  by 
)xpo8ure  to  damp  and  to  the  atmospheric  air  j 
or,  in  other  words,  that  rust  is  the  oxide  of  iron. 

It  is  obvious  at  a glance  that  this  is  not  a 
nere  curious  question  of  speculative  chemistry, 
•t  is  not  a pedantic  quarrel  about  words.  Ruat» 
vhatevor  may  be  the  etymological  affinity  of 
■he  word  written  in  Latin,  ruhigo,  is  good,  plain, 
vernacular  English.  We  all  know  what  the  word 
neana,  to  a certain  extent ; and  we  all  of  us 
lave  more  or  leas  suffered  from  the  liability  of 
ronwork  to  be  deteriorated  by  its  attack. 

But  the  main  importance  of  knowing  what 
•uat  actually  and  chemically  is,  is  not  literary. 

•t  is  eminently  practical ; for  thus  alone  can  we 
irrive  at  the  answer  to  the  yet  more  urgently 
iraotical  question,  “ How  shall  we  preserve  iron 
rorarnst?”  If  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
ivil,  we  shall  not  be  unlikely  to  mistake  the 
laturo  of  the  remedy. 

Before  entering  into  the  investigation  of  any 
ihemioal  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  let  ns  call 
kttention  to  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
•ecently  by  an  eminent  chemist,  with  a view  to 
letermine  the  nature  of  the  action  which  gene- 
Utes  rust. 

Two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  of  equal  dimensions, 
vere  filed  up  smooth  and  bright.  A solution  of 
licarbonate  of  soda  was  placed  in  a test-tube, 
k portion  of  the  same  bicarbonate  was  placed  in 
k crucible,  aud  subjected  to  a heat  which  ren- 
lered  it  caustic,  and  a solution  of  this  caustic 
oda  was  placed  in  a second  test-tube.  One  of 
he  pieces  of  iron  was  placed  in  each  tube.  The 
Lrst  of  these,  that  placed  in  the  ordinary  solu- 
ion,  instantly  began  to  rust,  and  continued  to 
ivinco  the  active  progress  of  that  destructive 
irocesB.  The  latter  remained  quite  bright. 

It  was  left  in  the  solution  for  about  six 
nonths,  towards  the  close  of  which  period  it 
)8gan  to  show  symptoms  of  chemical  action,  and 
inally  rusted  like  the  companion  specimen. 


The  cause  of  the  behaviour  of  the  iron  in  each 
instance  is  made  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
theory  that  the  red,  destructive  rust  is  not,  as 
ordinarily  imagined,  an  oxide  of  iron,  bub  a car- 
bonate of  the  sesqui-oxide  (Feg  0^  00^).  On 
this  view  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  rust.  The  bicar- 
bonate solution  (Na.  0.  2 C.Og),  was  readily 
decomposed,  and  set  at  liberty  the  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  toattaok  the  iron,  which,  accordingly, 
immediately  began  to  rust.  But  when  this 
equivalent  was  driven  off  by  heat,  the  iron  placed 
in  the  caustic  solution  was  not  in  a position  to 
attract  carbonic  acid,  and  therefore  did  not  rust. 
Its  freedom  from  destructive  action  continued 
until  the  solution,  being  lefo  in  an  unstoppered 
tube,  had  attracted  enough  oatbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere  to  lose  its  causticity.  The 
moment  that  enough  carbonic  acid  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  solution  for  it  to  spare  some  for 
the  iron,  rusting  commenced.  The  experiment 
is  extremely  elegant,  and  it  is  difficnlb  to  resist 
the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  its  results. 

The  view  that  the  corrosive  rust  of  iron  is, 
like  that  of  copper,  a carbonate,  accounts  very 
clearly  for  the  destructive  action  which  takes 
place  when  iron  is  set  into  stone  work,  or  in  any 
way  wedged  into  buildings  surrounded  by  mortar. 
The  chemical  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
drying  and  hardening  of  mortar  is,  after  the 
first  short  period  of  setting,  extremely  pro- 
tracted. During  the  whole  of  this  slow  process 
carbonic  acid  is  at  liberty  to  attack  the  iuclosed 
iron,  and  hence  arises  that  thickening  sort  of 
rust  which,  almost  as  if  with  the  growth  of 
vegetation  itself,  slowly  and  irresistibly  acts  as 
a destructive  wedge. 

Iron  may,  however,  be  used  in  the  interior  of 
buildings  with  perfect  safety,  if  it  is  protected 
from  the  access  of  carbonic  acid.  A remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred,  as  a piece  of  practical 
experience,  on  the  demolition  of  the  Wriothesley- 
street  Bridge,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Extension  Railway.  This  bridge  was  erected  in 
1835.  Like  the  Hampstead-road  and  the  Park- 
street  bridges,  it  consisted  of  brick  abutments, 
pilasters,  and  piers,  supporting  cast-iron  girders, 
between  which  were  brick  segmental  arches,  set 
in  Roman  cement.  On  the  pulling  down  of  this 
bridge  for  the  extension  of  the  Euston  Station,  it 
was  found  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the 
brickwork  from  the  girders.  It  was  as  easy,  or 
more  so,  to  break  the  bricks  themselves.  Bat 
when  the  separation  was  effected,  it  was  found 
that  this  unusual  adhesion  was  caused  by  the 
entire  absence  of  rust.  The  blue  scale  re- 
mained  uninjured  on  the  face  of  the  metal, — 
red  incrustation  there  was  none.  This  blue 
scale,  no  doubt,  is  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms, 
as  ia  the  case  of  other  oxides,  a coating  of  a pro- 
tective character.  The  confusion  of  this  harm- 
less oxide  with  the  destruobive  carbonate  is  an 
error  of  no  trivial  importance;  and  its  detection 
bids  fair  to  lead  to  the  reconsideration  of  the 
entire  subject  of  the  protection  of  ironwork  from 
rust. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  on  iron  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts,  which  at  present  seem  to  be  so 
anomalous,  observed  as  to  the  intimate  union  of 
carbon  and  of  iron  in  cast  iron  and  in  steel. 
Why  the  elimination  of  a small  proportion  of 
carbon  from  the  metal  (or  alloy)  should  be  ac- 
companied by  such  an  increase  of  power  of  re- 
sistance to  tensile  strain,  and  why  the  reintro- 
ductionof  a yet  smaller  proportion  should  be  at- 
tended by  so  much  more  considerable  an  in- 
crease, is  a mystery  of  economic  metallurgy 
which  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  solve.  The 
entire  question  of  the  behaviour  of  steel  is  one 
requiring  muoh  elucidation. 

That  steel,  under  certain  conditions,  evinces  a 
metallic  tenacity,  and  power  of  resisting  fracture, 
of  the  very  highest  degree,  is  evident  from  the 
effect  of  impact  on  steel  shell,  when  fired  at 


armour  plate.  The  action  of  that  sudden  and 
terrible  blow,  which  shatters  the  case-hardened 
iron  shot,  is  like  that  of  the  blacksmith’s  hammer 
on  a bar  of  cold  iron,  dexteronsly  manipulated 
on  the  anvil.  We  know  that  iron  can  thus  be 
hammered  till  it  is  hot.  The  steel  shell,  in  like 
manner,  is  heated  until  it  actually  explodes  its 
contents.  At  the  same  time  the  bead  of  the 
projectile  is  hammered  out  of  shape  ; but  no 
fracture  takes  place.  The  tremendons  force  of 
the  blow  seems  to  be  converted  into  thermo* 
metric,  or  rather  pyrometric,  heat ; and  the  steel, 
thns  heated,  forges  as  beneath  the  steam  ham- 
mer. The  property  of  steel  shell  was  discovered 
by  accident,  a fuse  having  been  picked  up  on 
the  practice  ground  when  there  had  been  no 
blind  shell  fired ; but,  thus  discovered,  it  has 
been  made  nse  of  for  the  purpose  of  exactly 
timing  the  explosion  of  the  projectile. 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  the  fact  that  a steel 
armour  plate,  prepared  with  the  utmost  care 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  tempered  in  oil 
and  prodneed  with  the  full  expectation  that  it 
would  evince  a power  of  resistance  never  pre* 
viously  developed,  was  fractured,  and  speedily 
put  hors  de  com'oat,  ty  tlio  ccmparatively  trifl"rg 
assault  of  a 68-poand  shot.  This  difference  in 
the  behaviour  of  steel  as  hammer  and  as  anvil, 
as  projectile  and  as  armour  plate,  is,  as  yet, 
entirely  unexplained. 

The  interest  of  these  inquiries  is  not  merely 
philosophical.  It  is  practical  in  the  highest 
degree.  So  long  as  we  are  aware  of  the  ex. 
istenoe  of  facts,  quite  unexplained,  bat  in  which 
the  moat  (apparently)  inadequate  causes  pro- 
duce the  most  extraordinary  results,  we  are  in 
the  position  of  people  who  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
discovery.  How  brilliant  that  discovery  may 
be,  we  cannot  tell.  We  are  on  the  scent  of  a 
treasure  trove,  but  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
size  of  the  crock  of  gold.  Maiikiud  has  made 
use  of  iron  for  at  least  four  thousand  years,  for 
fragments  of  iron  tools  have  been  found  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  left  by  the  oiiginal  builders.  How 
long  was  it  before  iron  was  turned  into  steel  ? 
And,  even  at  the  present  day,  while  producing 
iron  by  millions  of  tons,  and  paving  our  railways 
with  steel,  we  are  discussing  the  chemical  action 
which  I produces  rust,  and  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  intimate  cause  of  the  differences 
between  iron  and  steel,  so  far  as  regards  the 
effect  of  the  dose  of  carbon. 

It  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  that  both  in 
the  Elswick  and  the  Woolwich  guns,  whenever 
failure  takes  place,  it  almost  invariably  originates 
in  the  part  which  is  made  of  steel.  Tiie  steel 
tnbe  is  the  part  that  cracks  first.  Steel  vent 
pieces,  which  were  first  employed,  were  fractured 
with  alarming  frequency;  bub  since  iron  ones 
have  been  substituted,  fractures  have  been  rare. 
It  is  argued  from  these  facts  that  the  vibratory 
action  attending  concussion  is  more  dangerous 
to  steel  than  to  iron. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  case  consists  in  the 
apparently  contradictory  behaviour  of  steel  when 
nsed  as  a projectile,  as  a gun,  and  as  a target. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  in  all  manufactures  of  iron^ 
the  two  opposite  qualities  of  hardness  and  of 
toughness  have  to  be  considered.  We  are  not  so 
ignorant  of  the  practical  part  of  this  branch  of 
metallurgy  as  to  be  unaware  of  modes  ot  temper- 
ing, and  of  annealing,  and  generally  of  pro- 
ducing a metal  suitable  to  the  purpose  in  view. 
But  what  we  do  not  understand  is  the  law  which 
regulates  the  existence  of  these  properties.  Our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  almost  entirely  empi- 
rical. The  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  ia  con- 
aidered  to  be  due  in  great  measure  to  the  removal 
of  the  4 or  5 per  cent,  of  carbon  which  is  con- 
tained in  oast  iron.  The  formation  of  laminated 
fibre  by  hammering,  no  doubt,  baa  much  to  do 
with  the  change  ; bat  the  chemical  difference  is 
important.  Yet  when  iron  is  made  into  steel, 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  latter  ia  inci'eased  by 
the  addition  of  carbon  up  to  the  proportion  of 
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some  li  per  cent.  Witt  this  very  increase  of 
tensile  strength,  however,  contrary  to  all  analogy, 
we  find  an  increase  of  brittleness  to  coincide. 
Fqf  resistance  to  impact  it  is  considered  that 
steel  cannot  contain  too  lictle  carbon.  That 
hardness  and  brittleness  should  increase  or 
diminish  together  is  not  matter  for  snrprise  ; 
but  analogy  would  lead  ns  to  expect  a different 
result  to  accompany  the  increase  of  tensile 
strength. 

There  is  no  doobt  whatever  that  the  great 
foe  to  the  excellence  of  iron  is  impurity, 
especially  the  presence  of  sulphur.  Our  enor- 
mous production,  and  the  commercial  rivalry 
which  has  proved  so  strong  a temptation 
to  the  manufacturer  to  study  cheap  modes  of 
production,  irrespective  of  their  influence  or 
quality,  has  deteriorated  our  iron  to  a lament- 
able extent.  English  axes  are  said  to  be 
useless  in  the  forests  of  America,  or  against  the 
iron-barked  trees  of  Australia.  The  difficulty  of 
producing,  from  the  present  wrought  iron  of  com- 
merce, anything  approaching  the  excellence  of 
the  old  English  forged  work,  has  been  illustrated, 
within  the  past  few  months,  by  the  high  praise 
given,  by  very  competent  judges,  to  some 
specimens  of  smiths’  work  to  which  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other  day. 
If  these  prize  specimens  be  compared,  not  only 
with  the  Hampton  Court  gates,  forged  in  1G95  by 
Huntillgdc-  Shaw,  r.nd  prese.  ved  at  Sym;h  Ken- 
sington, but  with  such  samples  of  neglected  and 
unknown  old  English  work  as  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  rapid  decay  before  an  old  house 
in  the  main  street  of  Rochester,  we  cannot  fail 
to  deplore  a sad  decadence  in  the  art ; the 
fault,  no  doubt,  as  well  of  the  iron-master  as  of 
the  smith. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  for  any 
English  smith  now  to  produce  such  work  as 
some  of  the  later  specimens  of  articulated  armour 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  On  the  other  hand, 
whore,  for  special  purposes,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  iron, 
the  result  is  satisfactory.  We  question  whether 
either  Toledo  rapiers  or  Damascus  sabres  would 
stand  uninjured,  taking  them  one  with  another, 
the  rude  testa  to  which  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Pall- 
mall,  subjects  his  best  swords.  It  is  true,  that 
of  these  carefully-made  blades,  we  have  seen 
three  out  of  four  damaged  in  the  test.  But  the 
one  which  passes  is  a weapon  to  which  a man 
may  safely  trust.  If  any  corslet  now  worn  in 
European  warfare  resists  its  thrust,  it  is  the 
fault,  not  of  the  blade,  but  of  the  arm  that 
wields  it.  In  preparing  iron  for  special  pur- 
poses, the  chemical  character  of  the  water  used 
in  the  factory  appears  to  bo  very  important. 
It  was  an  old  bye-word  in  the  steel  trade  that 
a good  sword  could  not  be  made  at  Sheffield, 
nor  a good  knife  at  Birmingham,  the  sword 
being  the  boast  of  the  latter  town,  and  the 
knife  of  the  former. 

The  practical  upshot  of  these  considerations 
ought  to  be,  the  concentration  on  the  subject  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  iron  and  carbon  in 
combination  of  the  same  kind  of  clear,  patient, 
purposed  attention  as  that  which  has  thrown  so 
much  light,  within  the  past  few  months,  on  the 
question  of  the  propagation  of  disease  by  germs 
floating  in  the  air.  An  immense  amonnt  of 
empiric  inquiry  is  going  on  upon  the  subject. 
Great  practical  results  have  been  attained.  We 
need  not  particularise  any  of  those  processes  as 
to  which  no  small  amount  of  controversy  has 
recently  raged.  We  are  not  undervaluing  the 
labours  of  such  men  as  Whitworth,  Brown, 
Siemens,  or  others.  Still,  while  the  action  of 
carbon  in  its  relation  to  iron  is  so  apparently 
capricious  and  contradictory,  and  while  the 
destructive  effect  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  actual 
natureof  corroeivero8t,havD  been  hitherto,  almost 
entirely,  unsuspected,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
great  reward,  in  fame  at  least,  if  not  in  gold,  will 
attend  the  success  of  that  scientific  investigator 
who  shall  unveil  the  true  law  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  material  which  forms 
the  hardest  and  the  most  precious  of  gems,  and 
the  mineral  which,  all  things  considered,  may  be 
pronounced  the  most  valuable  of  metals.  The 
Victoria  cross  of  science  awaits  the  discoverer  of 
the  law  of  the  combination  of  carbon  with  iron. 
The  fact  that  the  presence  of  phosphorus  pro- 
duces “ shortness  ” or  brittleness  in  iron  when 
cold,  while  that  of  sulphur  has  the  same  effect 
at  a red  heat,  is  another  of  those  anomalous  and 
apparentlycapriciouB  differences  which  chemistry 
has  detected,  bub  not  explained. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  the  extremely  important  question  oi 
the  influence  of  mineral  or  of  vegetable  fuel  on 


the  reduction  of  iron  ore.  So  far  from  this 
being  a mere  matter  of  chemical  curiosity,  it  is 
one  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  our 
natural  prosperity.  It  is  well  known  that  iron 
was  originally  smelted  in  England  by  wood,  and 
that,  under  these  circamstances,  beds  of  iron- 
stone, which  are  now  entirely  neglected,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  distance  from  the  great  coal 
basins,  were  advantageously  worked.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  of  course,  no 
fuel  can  be  obtained  except  coal.  In  1866, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Mining  Record  Office, 

9.665.000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised,  and 

4.530.000  tons  of  iron  were  prodnoed,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  iu  the  613  blast  furnaces  which 
smelted  this  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  is  not 
stated.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
the  year  1866  is  set  down  at  upwards  of 

101.500.000  tons.  The  iron  made  in  England 
at  present,  — or,  at  least,  in  1866,  — was 
very  nearly  half  the  total  make  of  the  world, 
which  is  estimated  for  the  preceding  year,  1865, 
at  nine  millions  and  a half  of  tons.  We  shall 
probably  be  under  the  mark  in  setting  down 
15,000,000  of  tons  of  coals  as  consumed  in  our 
smelting  furnaces.  The  average  value  of  English 
coal,  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  is  taken  by  the  Mining 
Record  Office  at  53.  per  ton,  which  would  give 
something  like  ISs.  for  fuel  for  smelting  a ton  of 

coal. 

In  Rnssia  charcoal  is  still  almost  exclusively 
used  for  smelting  j and  as  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  iron  thus  produced  there  is  no 
question.  Nor  as  to  the  mere  element  of  the 
cost  price  of  production  is  the  difference  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  inferior  quality  of  metal  as 
to  lead  ns  to  entertain  any  very  great  confidence 
as  to  the  permanent  position  which  our  iron- 
masters will  occupy  in  Europe.  From  recent 
and  very  carefully-collected  information  as  to 
Rnssian  iron  works,  we  find  that  iron  is  now 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  110  tons  of 
charcoal  to  100  tons  of  iron  made.  The  lowest 
price  of  birch  charcoal  in  Russia  is  Ss.  Gd.  per 
ton.  83.  2d.  per  ton  is  considered  a cheap 
purchase;  and  14s.  9d.  per  ton,  and  even  more, 
is  paid  in  some  establishments.  As  this  variation 
in  price,  however,  is  almost  all  due  to  the 
expense  of  land-carriage,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  service  of  the  great  iron-works  by  light 
railways,  which  can  be  laid  and  relaid  year  after 
year  to  the  portions  of  the  forest  from  which  the 
supply  is  taken  (on  the  principle  of  allowing 
from  sixty  to  eighty  years  for  the  regrowth  of 
the  timber),  will  keep  down  the  cost  of  charcoal 
for  smelting  to  something  below  lOs.  per  ton  of 
iron. 

We  have  not  space  to  exhaust  this  important 
subject  at  present.  One  thing  seems  to  us  to  be 
clear,  and  that  is,  that  unless  the  attention  of 
onr  practical  and  scientific  chemists  is  turned  to 
the  purification  of  iron  smelted  by  mineral  foel, 
to  the  elimination  of  sulphnr  and  other  impu- 
rities,  end  to  the  elucidation  of  the  complete 
scientific  theory  of  the  relations  existing  between 
iron  and  carbon,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  onr  blast  furnaces  will  be  blown  out  one 
by  one  ; and  when  the  excellent  charcoal  iron 
which  Russia  can  produce  in  any  quantity,  and 
at  moderate  prices,  will  replace  Scottish,  Welsh, 
and  Euglish  metal  in  the  market  of  the  world. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXCURSION  IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“A  CITY  that  is  set  on  a bill  'cannot  bs  hid,” 
is  a sentence  that  involuntarily  suggests  itself 
on  first  coming  in  sight,  from  the  railway,  of 
the  three  towers  of  Lincoln,  which,  from  their 
lofty  position,  dominate  the  whole  country  round. 
The  cathedral,  in  fact,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  level  ground  on  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands,  the  ground  sloping  away  from  the 
building,  more  or  less,  in  every  direction,  and 
the  principal  ascent  to  it  from  the  south  (the 
railway  side  of  the  town),  appropriately  labelled 
" Steep-hill,”  constituting  such  a climb  as  might 
have  suggested  to  John  Bunyan,  had  he  ever 
visited  it,  the  idea  of  the  “ Hilt  of  Difficulty  ” on 
the  road  to  the  “ Celestial  City.”  In  the  pro- 
jected tour  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
among  the  Lincoln  churches,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  the  cathedral  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  starting-point,  and  accord- 
ingly the  excursionists  were  invited  to  meet  their 
accomplished  gnide,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
Lincoln  Assembly  Rooms,  to  hear  an  introductory 
lecture  on  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  on  some  ol 
the  general  points  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with 


the  architectnral  style  and  development  of  the 
buildings  to  be  visited  during  the  tour.  Accord-  ) 
ingly,  at  two  o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  there  l| 
did  duly  meet  there  soma  thirty-five  or  so 
of  architectural  students  and  aspirants,  after 
some  “ speering  ” on  the  part  of  stragglers  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  meeting,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  good  town  appearing  to  be  happily  igno- 
rant of  their  own  valuable  institutioDS,  or  else 
those  of  the  “ lower  ” town  knew  nothing  of  the 
cunning  of  the  “ npper.”  Besides  the  profes- 
sional audience,  there  were  present  both  at  this 
and  at  the  evening  lecture,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
several  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  a fair 
sprinkling  of  ladies.  The  main  part  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  lecture  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  history  of  the  cathedral,  had  been 
before  delivered  in  Lincoln,  and  a full  report  of 
it  appeared  at  the  time  in  our  columns.  Thus  it 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  j suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest  by  those  present,  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
a large  geometrical  drawing  of  the  building, 
coloured  so  as  to  distinguish  at  a glance  the 
dates  and  chronological  order  of  the  various 
portions.  It  is  worth  repeating  as  a hint 
to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  value  of 
order  and  system  in  carrying  on  a study,  that 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  for  many  years  past  em- 
ployed  a regular  scale  of  colour  for  marking,  in 
illustrative  drawings,  the  period  to  which  each 
part  of  a building  belongs  ; this  is  based  on  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  the  colourless  (or  black) 
band  exhibiting  the  starting-point  before  any 
style  could  be  said  to  be  matured,  the  colour 
progressing  in  brilliancy  through  green  up  to  ■ 
yellow,  which  marks  the  completely  developed 
Early  Decorated  or  (as  Mr.  Sharpe,  like  our- 
selves, prefers  to  call  it)  Geometrical  period,  and 
then  declining  through  orange  (the  later  more  i 
florid  Gothic)  to  the  final  resumption  of  neutral 
tints.  The  large  nnmber  of  drawings  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  (including  a very  valuable  and 
comprehensive  chronological  progression  of  the 
mouldings  typical  of  various  periods)  were  thus 
at  a glance  classified  by  the  spectator,  with  more 
ease  than  perhaps  any  other  method  would  have 
furnished.  One  or  two  special  points  touched 
on  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  we  may  draw 
attontioQ  to  for  the  benefit  of  students  who 
were  not  present.  In  the  Transitional  period, 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch,  it  was 
observed  that  (in  the  earlier  peri.d  of  transition, 
at  least)  the  pointed  arch  was  always  employed 
constructively ; the  round  arch  deooratively. 
Tdis  view  of  the  snbjeot,  very  decisively  in- 
sisted on  by  the  lecturer  as  the  result  of  obser- 
vations of  many  buildings  (Continental  as  well 
as  English),  is  another  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  the  almost  purely  constructive  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch,  already  based  by  other  able  critics 
on  uD  examination  of  the  development  of  groined 
vaulting,  and  can  alone  explain  the  anomalous 
style  of  such  a building  as  Kirkstall,  which 
appears  externally  as  a Norman,  internally,  in 
its  main  features,  as  a Gothic  building.  The 
quasi-claesioal  but  inverted  volute  at  the  angle 
of  the  capital  was  also  alluded  to  as  a uniq'ie 
feature  of  the  Transitional  period,  existing 
almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  area 
where  the  style  was  practised,  but  for  a very 
limited  period  only.  In  adverting  to  the  fine 
and  effective  sections  of  the  arch-moulds  and 
vaulting  ribs  of  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Sharpe  took 
occasion  to  repeat,  even  more  urgently,  his  pro- 
test, recently  printed  in  the  Builder,  against 
despoiling  such  mouldings  of  their  natural 
effect  of  light  and  shade  by  the  reckless 
application  of  colour ; a caution  which 
was  received  with  applause  by  the  pro- 
fessional portion  of  his  audience.  In  the 
evening  the  same  audience  assembled  to  hear 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  chiefly 
directed  to  proving  that  the  Early  Pointed  work 
iu  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  the  earliest  example  of 
that  style  in  existence,  and  preceded  the  similar 
work  at  St.  Denis,  usually  ascribed  to  the  Abbe 
Suger,  but  which,  he  contended,  bad  been  re- 
built later  than  the  time  of  that  ecclesiastic. 
The  main  object  was  to  affix  thehonourof  haviag 
invented  the  pointed  style  to  an  English  instead 
of  a French  builder,  in  connection  with  which 
some  question  was  raised  as  to  Bishop  Hugh’s 
arohiieot  at  Lioooln  and  his  French  name 
((■leuffrey  de  Noyers),  though  it  appears  both 
possible  and  probable  that  the  name  might  have 
been  borne  as  an  English  name  for  two  or  three 
generations  previously.  It  would  nob  be  to  the 
purpose  to  recapitulate  here  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  as  to  this  subject,  more  especially  as 
it  is  evident  that  au  architectural  movement 
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SO  extensive,  and  yet  so  gradual  as  that 
which  developed  the  pointed  arch  cannut, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  ever  be  conolu- 
sivety  fathered  on  any  individual  architect. 
A few  words  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
concluded  the  meeting,  the  right  reverend 
Speaker  dwelling  appropriately  on  the  sense  of 
tranquillity  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
ancit-nt  and  noble  structures  as  our  cathedrals, 
in  contrast  with  the  stir  of  nations  and  possible 
overthrow  of  dynasties  now  disturbing  the 
Continent,  and  urging  also  the  necessity  of  using 
the  cathedrals,  not  only  as  objects  of  archi- 
tectural study,  bub  as  structures  available  for 
public  worship  on  a grander  scale  than  has 
hitherto  beeu  realised.  Whether  these  noble 
edifivcs  can  thusbe  made,  permanently,  of  prac- 
tical value  to  modern  Kngland,  time  must  show. 

Tuesday  morning  found  a numerous  party, 
architectural  aud  amateur,  assembled  at  the 
west  door  of  the  cathedral,  to  accompany  their 
guide  through  the  building.  The  surviy  was 
arranged,  as  far  as  could  be,  chronologically. 
The  centre  portion  of  the  west  front,  con- 
taining the  work  of  Bishop  Kemigins,  is,  as  most 
persona  know,  the  oldest  part,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  looks 
as  firm  and  solid  as  when  first  erected,  is  built 
with  the  thick  mortar-joints,  the  use  of  which 
has  beeu  so  advocated  in  our  pages,  and  of  late  ! 
by  others.  Tbe  details  of  the  centre  door- 
way are  of  later  date,  and  those  of  the  north 
and  south  doors  in  the  west  front  later  still, 
though  even  the  latter  preserve  the  Norman 
character  in  general  style,  the  progress  of  transi- 
tion being  omy  marked  by  the  altered  treatment 
of  some  of  the  characteristic  Norman  ornament, 
especially  the  interrupted  zig-zag,  where  two 
parallel  lines  ol  zig-zag  ornament  dovetail,  so  to 
Speak,  into  each  other.  Much  correspondence 
aud  lamentation  arose,  some  years  ago,  concern- 
ing the  “ restoration  ” of  these  doorways.  The 
xicbly-carved  shafts  are  nearly  all  restored 
work,— in  fact,  new  shafts  inserted  bodily,  bub 
carved  from  old  fragments;  and  in  the  south 
door,  while  one  jamb  has  been  entirely  re-worked, 
the  other,  which  was  the  best  preserved,  has 
been  retained  in  its  original  state,  as  a proof  of 
the  fideliiy  of  the  restoration.  From  the  east  end 
we  go,  lol  lowing  the  chronological  order  of  events, 
to  the  choir  ot  Bishop  Hugh,  or  (as  we  should 
rather  say),  of  Noyers,  his  architect,  whose 
work  may  broadly  be  said  to  be  included  be- 
tween the  eastern  walls  of  the  two  transepts, 
including,  chat  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  east 
transept,  and  one  wall  of  the  west  transept. 
Nowhere  perhaps  could  the  history  of  the 
development  oC  Farly  Gothic  be  better  traced 
than  in  this  portion  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The 
eastern  transept  is  of  the  boldest  and  finest 
Early  Gothic  work,  not  without  some  strong 
French  touches  here  and  there,  as  in  the  posi- 
tion and  plan  of  the  apsidal  chapels  projecting 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  aud  the 
plan  of  some  of  the  principal  piers  in  this  loca- 
lity, with  their  boldly  projected  disengaged 
Bhafis,  connected,  however,  in  this  case  with  the 
main  pier  by  a series  of  projecting  cnrla  or 
crockets  partially  filling  up  the  gap  between 
the  centre  column  and  abaft.  Bound  great  part 
of  the  east  transept  and  the  choir  aisles  adjoin- 
ing, runs  the  splendid  doable  arcade  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  wall,  and  in  this  and  other 
Specimens  of  wall-aroading  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  can  be  traced  all  the  stages  of  foliated 
carving,  from  the  earliest  rather  stiff  conventional 
foliage  with  its  large  round  lobes  (in  the  arcade 
aforesaid),  to  the  perfection  of  free  yet  purely 
conventioLial  Early  Englibh  capital,  aud  (in  u 
screen  wall  between  south  aisle  and  choir)  the 
near  approach  to  naturalism  in  the  richer  but 
less  entirely  satisfactory  decoration  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  consistent  iu 
his  warnings  to  his  younger  architectural 
friends,  more  than  once  repeated,  to  avoid  direct 
copying  of  natural  foliage  forms  in  stone,  but 
always  to  conventionalise,  as  wo  have  long 
taught.  The  search  after  architectnral  style 
is  agaiu  exemplified  in  the  almost  wild  irre- 
guluriiy  of  detail  in  the  triforium,  especially 
ot  this  choir,  where  the  tentative  exptrimental 
attempts  at  what  was  afterwards  to  develop 
into  geometrical  tracery,  are  evident  in  the 
Variousty-ahaped  piercings  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  arches,  in  many  of  which  the  seotions 
of  piers  and  arob-mouids,  also,  are  much  varied, 
as  blao  the  manner  of  introducing  and  grouping 
the  Pui  beck  marble  shafts,  so  profusely  ecnp'.Ojod 
in  this  part  gf  the  building,  as  if  the  architect 
Were  determined  to  try  all  methods  of  obtaining 
a piquant  effect,  This  irregularity  in  smaller 


matters,  shown  also  in  the  curious  arrange- 
ment of  the  vaulting  surfaces  at  the  eastern 
crossing,  where  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  by 
DO  means  iu  the  centre  of  the  plan,  and  iu 
the  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  choir  and  nave  is 
not  strictly  in  a line,  is  the  more  striking  in  a 
cathedral  which  conveys  to  superficial  observa- 
tion such  a general  impression  of  completeness 
and  comparative  uniformity.  In  the  west 
transept  the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh  oomes  to  au 
end  iu  the  east  wall,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  crossing  to  the  south  front  of  the 
transept  : here,  though  the  main  design  is  cou- 
tinued,  a marked  alceration  and  attenuation  of 
the  arch-moulds  iu  the  wall-arcades  shows  where 
the  work  had  ceased  for  a time  (possibly  from 
deficiency  of  funds),  and  been  again  resumed 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  later.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  this  transept  is  (on  the  south 
face)  the  well-kuown  Late  circular  window,  so 
often  engraved  ; aud  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
transept  the  south  porch,  so  perfect  and 
rich  a specimen  of  the  late  “lancet”  style, 
offered  more  for  admiration,  though  less  for 
comment,  than  almost  any  other  portion  of 
the  building.  In  the  north  transept  the 
singular  effect  produced  by  the  line  of  the 
northernmost  vaulting-rib  falling  below  the  lines 
of  the  circular-plate  tracery  window  drew  from 
Mr.  Parker  the  suggestiun,  almost  amounting  to 
assertion,  that  the  vault  had  been  re-erected 
after  the  fall  of  the  central  tower,  and  rebuilt 
at  a lower  level  than  before.  But  there  is  no 
trace  iu  the  triforium  story  of  such  a disturbance 
as  must  have  been  caused  by  altering  the  level 
of  the  springing  of  the  vault  (though  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  triforium  after  the  catastrophe  by  casing  the 
shafts,  &c.)  5 and,  moreover,  we  discern,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a distinct  flattening  or  rather  de- 
pression of  the  crown  of  the  round  arch  over  the 
wheel  window,  where  the  longitudinal  vaultiug 
rib  cuts  it,  which  must  clearly  have  been  made 
at  the  time  of  building,  in  order  to  allow  for 
some  slight  miacalonlation  as  to  the  height  of 
the  centre  rib.  A question  from  a member  of 
the  party  as  to  the  structure  of  the  nave  be- 
tween the  ribs  (where  it  is  plastered  over) 
was  deferred  for  further  consideration  till  the 
adjournment  to  the  presbytery,  whore  the 
vaulting  surface  is  exposed  to  view.  Before 
this,  however,  we  diverge  a little  from  our 
chronological  path  to  consider  the  organ- 
screen,  a monument  of  what  florid  late  Gothic 
oould  achieve  at  its  best.  Every  portion  of  this 
remarkable  screen  is  covered  with  carving  of  the 
most  elaborate  aud  delicate  description,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  panels  between  what,  if  it 
were  wood,  might  be  called  the  “stiliug,”  being 
completely  carved  into  a diaper.  Less  richness 
might  possibly  be  more  effective,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  hypercritical  before  so  perfect  a 
specimen  of  a remarkable  period  of  the  art. 
Hence  we  repair  to  the  presbytery,  the  “angel- 
choir”  as  it  has  been  termed,  from  the  figures  of 
angels  in  alto-relief  in  the  spandrels  of  the  main 
arcade.  In  what  abnormal  fashion  the  east  end 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  may  once  have  terminated 
can  probably  never  be  known  now;  that  it  was 
abnormal  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  confined  at  the  east  end  originally 
by  the  city  wall  which  crossed  at  this  point,  and 
which  was  removed  in  1256  by  a special  per- 
mission  from  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  allow 
room  for  carrying  out  the  present  design.  Stand- 
ing under  the  roof  of  the  presbytery,  at  (any 
rate,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  observed,  with  au  enthusiasm 
fully  responded  to  by  his  audience,  in  the 
presence  of  “ the  perfection  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture,”— in  the  face  of  this  perfection,  however, 
did  doctors  differ,  aud  that  materially, — and 
reverting  to  the  question  before  raised,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  interspaces  of  the  vaulting,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  continuing  his  urgent  and  really  almost 
solemn  appeal  to  his  young  professional  friends 
against  the  use  of  over-much  colour,  deprecated 
any  decoration  of  the  vaulting  which  would  hide 
the  masouic  oonsbruction,  and  recommended 
leaving  the  vault  surface  untouched.  To  this 
reeponded  Mr.  Parker,  that  in  his  judgment  all 
Gothic  buildings  not  only  had  beeu  entirely 
coloured  internally,  but  had  been  designed  by 
their  architects  with  that  view.  Hence  a toler- 
ably animated  discussion,  majority  resting  appa- 
rently on  the  achromatic  side ; and  opining  that, 
granting  undeniable  evidences  of  colour,  the 
said  colour  was  not  dllS  to  the  original  archi- 
tect, but  rather  to  ignorant  hands  defacing  his 
work.  Mr.  Sharpe  made  a strong  point  in  favour 
of  this  view  by  reminding  his  audience  that  in 
the  Mediisval  wall-paintings,  such  as  are  known, 


the  architectural  features  (canopies,  &c.)  were 
almost  always  incorrectly  drawn.  Is  it  nob,  we 
may  suggest,  likely  enough,  that  the  same 
ecclesiastics  who  illuminated  the  Missals  also 
illuminated  the  buildings  iu  a similar  style, 
either  with  their  own  hands  or  under  their 
direction  ? Au  reste,  there  is  little  need  to  dwell 
on  beauties  so  well  known  as  those  of  the  Lin- 
coln presbytery,  with  its  exquisite  triforium  and 
east  window,  the  perfection  of  geometrical 
tracery.  In  regard  to  the  Pnrbeck  shafts  in  the 
triforium,  which  have  at  some  time  been  white- 
washed over,  a question  arose  how  far  the  em- 
ployment of  those  dark-coloured  shafts  was 
advisable  iu  the  centre  of  the  opening  against 
the  dark  shadow  behind.  A few  of  these  shafts 
and  capitals  have  been  scraped  and  polished  with 
a view  to  try  the  effect,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  efiect  of  those  which  are  left  white 
against  the  shadow  is  more  satisfactory,  if  one 
could  only  forget  that  the  efl'cct  was  produced 
by  whitewash.  The  monument  and  reliquary  to 
the  memory  of  the  Burghersh  family  possesses 
both  architectural  and  arcbmulogical  interest, 
and  is  a type  of  a class  of  mcmainents  not  un- 
oommoD  iu  great  churches,  which  may  be  termed 
“ Founder’s  mouaments,”  and  which,  being  com- 
monly immediately  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
building  in  which  they  are  found,  often  afford 
very  valuable  illustrations  of  the  changoof  style. 
Au  interest  of  another  kind  attaches  to  the 
monument  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of 
that  excellent  and  hardly  sufficiently  honoured 
painter,  William  Hilton,  born  at  Liuculn  3rd 
June,  1736 : the  monument  is  illustrated  by 
bas-reliefs  of  some  of  his  principal  pictorial 
compositions.  A point  in  the  choir  of 
Bishop  Hugh,  which  wo  should  have  alluded 
to,  is  that  the  shaft  in  eaoh  pier  towards 
the  centre  aisle  (which  goes  up  to  form 
the  vaulcing  shaft)  has  been  cut  away  below  to 
make  room  for  the  wooden  stalls  subsequently 
added,  and  terminated  above  by  a corbel  inserted; 
the  effect  is  peculiar,  and  at  first  sight  somewhat 
puzzling,  giving  as  it  does  a much  “later”  out- 
line to  the  plan  of  the  pier.  From  the  pres- 
bytery we  reach  the  well-known  cloister  and 
chapter-house,  with  its  central  clustered  shaft ; 
and  from  the  Dean’s  garden  (through  the 
cloister),  into  which  the  party  were  kindly  in- 
vited, a fine  and  rarely-seen  view  of  the  north 
flank  of  the  cathedral  is  obtained.  It  is  a pity 
that  the  authorities  of  this  splendid  cathedral 
cannot  contrive  to  have  a musical  service 
worthy  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  is  held ; the 
effect  of  a small  handful  of  not  over  good  voices 
going  sleepily  through  the  Psalms  to  a non- 
descript chant  furnishes  but  an  ill  omen  for  the 
promised  “new  life”  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  cathedral  system. 

Ou  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  party  visited 
two  churches  close  to  the  town,  St.  Peter, 
Gowt’s,  and  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  iu  order  to 
shorten  somewhat  the  programme  for  the  next 
day ; passing  ou  the  way  the  bit  of  Norman 
building  known  as  “ John  o’  Gaunt’s  stables,” 
and  showing  some  curions  and  nuuBual  incised 
ornament.  In  the  first  of  the  two  eburohes 
mentioned  there  is  nothing  of  very  special  inte- 
rest ; but  let  none  of  our  readers  visit  Lincoln 
without  seeing  that  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
(close  to  the  railway  station),  where  they  will 
find  some  of  the  most  beantiful  Early  English 
work,  in  the  shape  of  piers  and  capitals,  which 
could  well  be  met  with ; St.  Peter’s  also  can 
show  an  early  pier,  of  good  and  unasaal  section, 
and  with  avery  elegant  base.  Tbeevening  meeting 
at  the  Assembly  Boom,  again  attended  by  a con- 
siderable number  of  amateurs,  was  taken  up  by 
a very  clear  and  concise  exposition  by  Mr,  Sharpe, 
of  the  history  and  genesis  of  Gothic  mouldings 
in  the  various  styles,  illustrated  by  a number  of 
full-size  sections,  a portion  only  of  a very  large 
collection,  much  of  which  is  still  unpublished. 
It  was  impossible  to  study  this  fine  collection  of 
mouldings  without  feeling  how  much  arohiteo- 
toral  efl'ect  is,  after  all,  independent  of  carved 
decoration— how  much  of  really  solid  and  beau- 
tiful masonic  art  is  attainable  by  contrast  of 
surfaces  and  shadows  alone.  Besides  the  eccle- 
siastical structures,  there  is  little  of  architec- 
tural interest  in  Lincoln,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  worth  going  out  of  the  way  to  see.  On© 
drawback  to  a residence  here,  the  readers  of 
recent  numbers  of  the  Builder  will  not  be  en**- 
prised  to  Ci,  we  counted,  if  not  quite 

Coleridge’s  “ two-and-seveuty,”  at  all  events, 
“ several”  stinks  peculiar  to  different  parts  of 
the  town.  How  we  visited  the  neighbouring 
churches,  and  what  we  saw  there,  as  Spenser 
Bays,  “ if  ye  list,  another  rede  shall  telL” 
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PLEASING  THE  EYE. 

WLere  art  is  concerned,  the  facolty  of  seeing  becomes 
itself  an  art." — Mrs.  Jumieson, 

" The  art  of  architecture  does  not  consist  in  words ; the 
demonstration  ought  to  be  sensible  and  ocular.”— Zreart. 

The  proverb,  “ If  ignorance  be  bliss,  ’tia  folly 
to  be  wise,”  may  occasionally  be  trathfnl ; seldom, 
if  ever  so,  in  pleasing  the  popular  eye  by  over- 
decorating  buildings  both  public  and  private. 
There  are  two  ways  of  pleasing  the  eye  j one  by 
crowding  as  much  vulgar  ornament  upon  the 
surface  of  a building  as  possible;  and  the  other, 
by  decorating  an  edifice  with  suitable  cornices, 
mouldings,  and  superficial  decorations,  nicely 
distributed,  so  as  to  realise  a well-balanced  light 
and  shade.  When  a building  is  covered  with 
finery,  in  which  our  Continental  neighbours  in- 
dulge so  largely,  there  is  no  contrast,  no  light 
and  shade ; a plain  building  is  all  light,  and  an 
over-decorated  building  is  all  shade. 

A writer  in  1736  observes  “ that  folly  in  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  lasting  refiections  on  a 
man’s  character,  because  it  is  not  only  nniversally 
known  in  his  own  time,  bat  is  often  perpetuated 
through  many  generations.”  This  proves  the 
importance  of  entrusting  works  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  to  educated  and  careful  hands  ; 
and  he  very  properly  continues  that  ” true  taste 
is  not  to  be  acquired  without  infinite  toil  and 
study ; and  we  are  generally  too  indolent  to 
accept  of  an  advantage  on  such  terms.  This  is 
the  real  occasion  why  a false  one  is  so  apt  to 
prevail,  and,  in  a division  of  mankind,  would 
number  three  to  one  in  its  own  favour.” 

The  powers  of  taste  have  been  naturally 
uniform  in  all,  but  unfortunately  these  powers, 
in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  have  not  been  cultivated. 
The  accomplished  Claude  Perrault,  architect,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  asserted  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye  is  not  so,  on  account  of  its 
proportion,  when  the  eye  knows  it  not,  as  it  very 
often  happens. 

Gerard,  in  1780,  says  that  incorrectness  of 
taste  may  arise,  either  from  the  dulness  of  our 
internal  senses,  or  from  the  debility  of  judgment. 

As  far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  the  eye 
must  be  educated.  “ Taste,”  says  Jackson,  in 
1795,  ” is  not  a gift  of  nature,  bat  an  acquire- 
ment of  art — nor  is  it  easily  acquired.”  Knight 
also,  in  1806,  perceived  this,  when  he  wrote  that 
in  a Grecian  building,  in  which  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  difierent  orders  of  columns  were 
not  observed,  a person  skilled  in  architecture 
would  instantly  discover  a want  of  symmetry, 
which,  to  another  of  even  more  correct  taste,  as 
far  as  correct  taste  depends  on  just  feeling,  may 
be  utterly  imperceptible. 

Burke  endorses  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
eye,  by  considering  that  the  priucipal  causes  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  criti- 
cise in  architecture,  are  owing  to  their  different 
degrees  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art ; 
for  critical  taste  does  not  depend  upon  a superior 
knowledge  : it  is  the  offspring  of  learning  and  a 
just  education,  and  is  always  more  or  leas  within 
our  power. 

The  ear  is  naturally  pleased  with  simple 
melodies,  and  the  eye  with  natural  scenery  ; and 
as  musical  compositions  of  the  highest  mental 
class  require  an  educated  ear,  so  likewise  do 
architectural  and  art  compositions  demand  a 
cultivated  eye.  In  the  latter  cases,  which  claim 
an  extensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws  dependent  upon  good  music,  architecture, 
&o.,  a natural  taste  will  fail  in  pleasing  either 
the  ear  or  the  eye.  When  the  painter  pourtraya 
natural  scenery,  he  pleases  by  copying  nature; 
BO  likewise  the  sculptor,  when  he  copies  living 
forms ; but  the  moment  art  steps  in,  and  design 
and  compositions  are  attempted,  then  education 
must  be  enforced.  This  subject  has  created 
more  conflicting  opinions  among  men  of  letters 
than  any  other,  and  is  seldom  clearly  explained. 

The  infant,  urges  an  essayist,  when  it  first 
opens  its  eyes  to  the  light,  looks  upon  a world 
of  wonders,  and  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  any 
object  which  it  sees,  until  it  has  also  touched 
and  handled,  tasted,  or  smelled  it.  The  moral 
of  all  this  is,  that  sight,  like  every  other  faculty, 
requires  careful  education,  and  the  pitch  of  per- 
fection to  which  it  can  be  educated  is  truly  sur- 
prising. Very  seldom  is  it  sufficiently  and  pro- 
perly exercised.  Most  men  walk  about  this 
beautiful  and  wonderful  world  as  if  they  had  a 
veil  before  tneir  cjC” ; is  to  them  but  a 

half  faculty,  a dull,  almost  inert  sense.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  if  a man  born  blind 
were  to  recover  his  sight,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  was  brought  before  him,  he  could  not 
determine  whether  she  was  handsome  or  not. 


With  all  due  deference  to  so  able  and  distin- 
guished a writer  on  art  I differ  in  toio ; no  edu- 
cation being  required  here,  the  man  would  be  as 
naturally  charmed  with  the  female  form  as  he 
would  be  with  a beautiful  landscape.  Nature 
acts  in  these  oases,  not  art. 

Cicero,  speaking  of  the  stateliness  and  mag- 
nificence of  houses,  urges  that  ” there  certainly 
ought  to  be  some  bounds  fixed  and  prescribed  to 
these  things,  and  those  to  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  moderation  ; but  the  measure  whereby 
we  are  to  judge  of  their  being  moderate  is  their 
subserviency  to  the  ornaments  of  life.” 

In  the  ornamentation  of  a private  mansion  the 
owner  can  expend  as  much  as  he  likes,  although, 
morally  speaking,  he  ought  not  to  offend  the  eye 
even  of  the  public.  But  it  is  a serious  matter 
to  expend  the  public  funds  in  superfluity  of  deco- 
ration, and  that  for  several  reasons  : the  money 
might  be  more  usefully  expended  in  alleviating 
actual  misery  and  want ; the  popular  eye  ought 
to  be  educated ; and  those  selected  to  design 
public  buildings  ought  to  be  capable  of  approach, 
ing  the  subject  with  a sound  architectural  know- 
ledge, having  respect  for  all  that  is  good  in  pre- 
cedent and  antiquity  : a mere  decorator  should 
never  be  employed. 

In  reference  to  educating  the  eye  architec- 
turally, the  more  the  subject  is  inquired  into  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  buildings  left  ns  by  the  architects  of  Greece 
and  Rome  vary  so  much  in  their  proportions,  not 
in  merely  those  appertaining  to  each  edifice  as  a 
whole,  as  in  the  details.  Architects  have  evi- 
dently been  too  timid  with  the  classical  remains 
of  antiquity,  hence  the  reason  why  architecture 
has  been  an  exception  to  the  law  of  progress. 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  excessive 
respect  architects  have  for  the  antique,  takes  its 
rise,  as  unreasonable  as  it  is,  from  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  holy  things.  To  obtain  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in  art  requires  much 
study,  as  fashion,  or  custom,  has  sanctioned 
abuses  which  should  be  avoided.  These  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Perrault,  Palladio,  and 
others. 

If  the  public  eye  were  educated,  architects 
possessing  a correct  knowledge  of  proportion 
would  undoubtedly  obtain  more  "practice  than 
those  who,  without  that  knowledge,  please  the 
uneducated  eye,  by  employing  artists  to  embel- 
lish their  designs  with  natural  scenery,  land- 
scapes,  and  all  those  charming  accessories  which 
are  ever  pleasing  to  the  natural  or  uneducated 
eye.  To  the  latter, an  ill-proportioned  building,  say 
a church  without  a chancel,  having  a polygonal 
apse  stuck  against  a cross  church  tower,  or  any 
other  deformity,  is  rendered  pleasing,  but  the 
educated  eye  is  nob  misled  because  the  critic, 
giving  credit  for  the  landscape,  fails  not  to  judge 
the  design  of  the  building  upon  itsowu  merits. 
A good  building  with  a bad  landscape  will  receive 
censure,  but  an  ugly  edifice  with  a charming 
scenery  will  obtain  a reward. 

The  young  artist’s  mind  must  be  educated 
through  the  eye  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  by  essayists  against  roles  and 
systems,  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  train- 
ing the  young  mind.  Rules  and  systems  are 
little  required  by  the  advanced  student.  The 
architect  and  artist  need  nob  be  modest  in  en- 
forcing arbitrary  rules  to  aid  instruction,  the 
more  especially  when  we  look  around,  and  find 
the  planets  named  after  heathen  deities,  and  the 
pretty  simple  flowers,  so  grateful  and  intelligent 
to  the  most  childish  eye,  pourtrayed  by  the 
eo-called  scientific  botanist  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary complicated  systems,  of  which  Nature 
knows  nothing.  There  is  a fine  opportunity  for 
the  astronomer  and  the  botanist  to  simplify  the 
whole,  and  render  these  beautiful  studies  more 
enticing  and  intelligent  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  instead  of  to  a small  class,  at  best  but 
badly  instructed  in  dead  langnages. 

An  educated  man  enjoys,  through  the  eye, 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable 
ofreceiviug;  he  can,  as  Addison  says,  converse 
with  a picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a statue. 

I do  not  agree  with  Bacon,  that  houses  are 
built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on.  An  ngly 
building  is  offensive  to  an  educated  eye,  and 
tends  to  demoralise  civilisation.  “ If  beauty,” 
says  Alberti,  ” is  necessary  in  anything,  it  is  so 
particularly  in  building,  which  can  never  be 
without  it,  without  giving  offence  both  to  the 
bkilful  iHd  tb«  ienoraut.” 

For  pleasing  the  architectural  eye  there 
been  many  suggestions  and  practical  experi- 
ments. Knight  ventured  to  build  a house  orna- 
mented with  Gothic  towers  and  battlements 


without,  and  with  Grecian  ceilings,  columns,  and  t 
entablatures  within.  Fortunately,  the  public  i 
had  better  taste  than  the  essayist,  and  did  nob  ■ 
follow  his  eccentricity,  although  be  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Snlzer,  in  1806,  recommended  the  cube  for  :t 
small  dwelling-houses,  the  adoption  of  which  has  i 
unfortunately  been,  until  recently,  but  too  i 
general,  and  disfigured  both  town  and  country  { 
with  monotonous  boxes,  more  useful  than  orna-  ; 
mental.  The  dwarf  shrubberies  added  like  i 
whisker?,  on  each  side,  instead  of  relieving  their  i. 
appearance,  made  them  more  ridiculous. 

The  writers  on  taste  of  the  eighteenth  and  \ 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  bad  a 1 
certain  distemper,  neither  mentioned  by  Galen  I 
nor  Hippocrates,  termed  by  Juvenal  cacotif/ies  i 
scribendi,  and  cited  by  Addison  os  a hard  word  j 
for  a disease  called  in  plain  English  “the  itch  ’ 
for  writing.”  Had  Freart  been  acquainted  with  'v 
these  writers,  he  would  have  called  them  cicaloni,  j 
a term  used  by  the  Italians  to  designate  ” eternal  .* 
talkers  to  no  purpose.”  Of  course  there  is  a ; 
large  amount  of  good  common  sense  in  their  f 
dissertations  on  moral  beauties,  bub  an  ignorance  i 
of  architecture  is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  essays,  i 
It  would  have  been  better  if  these  amateur  i 
writers  had  not  touched  upon  architecture,  as  it  i 
is  a subject  capable  of  exact  demonstration,  and  i/ 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  np  with  sensations  of  the  i 
palate,  dreams,  sadden  love,  dancing,  &o.  I . 
can  understand  an  architect  being  versed  in  the  j 
manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  life,  but  it  surely  I 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  bored  with  the  ■! 
passions,  however  sublime  and  pathetic  they  may  f 
be.  It  would  have  been  more  edifying  to  the  : 
general  reader,  if  these  writers  on  taste  had  ap-;| 
pended  instructions  in  the  art  of  cookery  instead  i 
of  their  unmeaning  comments  on  architecture,  i 
of  which  latter  they  knew  nothing,  having  made  ; 
unsavoury  hashes  of  the  subject. 

The  architect  will  find  it  by  no  means  a wastej 
of  time  to  ramble  over  the  past,  and  to  detcot  j 
the  errors  of  the  architects  and  essayists  onij 
taste  daring  the  past  century  ; a study  which:' 
will  tend  to  induce  him  to  think,  and  will  not  be. 
found  altogether  unprofitable  or  uninstruotive ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  lead  him  to  correct  his 
own  professional  judgment.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  habit  of  contemplating 
and  brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great  geniuses, 
until  you  find  yourself  warmed  by  the  contact,  is' 
the  true  method  of  forming  an  artist-like  mind  ;i 
it  is  impossible  in  the  presence  of  those  great; 
men,  to  think  or  invent  in  a mean  manner ; a 
state  of  miud  is  acquired  that  receives  those; 
ideas  only  which  relish  of  grandeur  and 
sioipl  iciby. 

Iq  conclusion,  the  eye  should  be  taught  to! 
criticise  correctly  the  various  styles  of  architec»i 
tare;  all  maxims  and  theorems  studied  relating; 
to  architecture  proper;  paiutera  or  picturesquei 
architecture  must  be  shunned,  such  as  spiral! 
columns,  scooped  pediments,  Claude  and  Ga8pai''s 
mixtures  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  in  the  same; 
building;  also  French  fopperies  and  decorations,! 
with  which  Addison  was  so  disgusted  that  hei 
heartily  wished  there  was  an  act  of  Parliament, 
for  prohibiting  their  importation.  The  observer, 
must  remove  from  his  mind  all  felicities  of  real' 
genius,  sensabions,  feelings,  affections,  emotions,  i 
and  romantio  dreams.  Without  a correct  know-i 
ledge  of  all  that  is  good,  and  what  to  avoid,  thei 
critic’s  “fire  of  criticism”  is  mere  smoke, 

W.  Pettit  Geiffith,  F.S.A, 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  INDIA,  j 
A LECTURE  on  Architecture  delivered  in  Indiai! 
by  Lord  Napier  includes  passages  which  willj 
interest  many  of  onr  readers.  After  urging  thatif 
in  selecting  materials  the  architect  should  cou-i| 
aider  two  things  chiefly; — 1.  The  sources  of# 
supply ; and  2.  The  object  of  the  structure, 
Lord  Napier  proceeds  : — 

If  the  rules  concerning  material  which  arei; 
here  enunciated  are  correct,  I need  scarcely  say:; 
that  they  are  in  every  respect  so  violated  mil 
India  on  every  hand  as  to  rouse  the  regret  and: 
condemnation  of  all  reasonable  critics,  and  to'l 
make  the  virtuoso  weep.  Madras  is  bheepitomep 
of  every  error  that  architecture  can  commit  withil 
reference  to  material.  Look  at  the  Railway.. 
Station,  the  High  Court,  the  Custom  House,  thel, 
sea  front  of  the  Fort  buildings,  all  discoveriDgn 
the  same  shameful  condition  of  chronic  disfigure^- 
ment  aud  decay,  all  blistered,  discoloured,  andi, 
crumbling,  the  victiius  cf  p-n  unequal  strife  be- 
tween the  elements  and  stucco.  Yet  at  no  great 
distance  there  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  tbs 
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finest  stone,  and  the  very  soil  beneath  oar  feet 
teems  with  clay  which  only  requires  the  skilfnl 
exercise  of  a familiar  art  to  yield  qualities  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta  competent  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  blast  and  the  spray  for  ever.  The 
Presidency  College  and  the  Sailors’  Home  are 
the  first  attempts  to  build  in  an  honest  manner 
with  undisguised  materials,  but  the  art  of  pre- 
paring them  is  not  attained  in  a day,  and  I fear 
that  we  can  scarcely  regard  these  buildings 
otherwise  than  as  the  forerunners  of  a better 
era. 

I turn  my  eyes'with  satisfaction  fromonr  own 
misdeeds  to  the  more  attractive  errors  of  our 
neighbonrs.  Two  considerable  bnildings  have 
been  recently  erected  under  English  impulse 
and  superintendence  in  two  Native  States.  I 
speak  of  the  Public  Offices  at  Bangalore  and  the 
Public  Offices  at  Trivandrum.  Both  countries 
possess  peculiar  materials  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  both  were  in  possession  of  ample 
financial  means.  Mysore  is  the  region  of  granite. 
Travancore  is  the  region  of  wood. 

At  Bangalore  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in 
a great  public  building  the  plain  external  walls 
would  be  constructed  for  cheapness  and  variety 
of  colonr  of  substantial,  well-prepared,  well- 
binted  brick,  while  the  columns,  corners,  entabla- 
tures, and  cornices  would  be  composed  of  grey 
granite,  which  is  procurable  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  at  comparatively  little  cost.  A 
more  natural,  more  beautiful  and  durable  com- 
hination  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  But  not 
it  all.  Instead  of  this,  you  have  an  immense, 
well-distributed,  and  useful  pile,  constructed  of 
naterials  too  perishable  to  remain  nncovered,  so 
ihat  the  whole  edifice  is  cloaked  in  oement  of  a 
?ery  coarse  texture  and  dull  uniform  hue. 

In  Malabar,  there  are  still,  on  a small  scale, 
sxamples  of  a very  picturesque  order  of  local 
irchitecture,  which  has  been  fashioned  gradually, 
h past  times,  in  obedience  to  the  properties  of 
ihe  most  accessible  material  and  the  requisitions 
)f  the  sun  and  the  monsoon.  The  solid  portions 
)f  the  structure  are  of  laterite  or  brick,  but  the 
letached  and  salient  parts,  the  columns,  the 
leep  eaves,  the  high-pitched  gables,  the  shady 
md  protected  verandahs,  the  overhanging  bal- 
ionies,  are  constructed  of  the  splendid  woods  of 
he  country  admirably  wrought.  The  gateways 
f the  Temple  at  Trichoor,  the  pagoda  at  Telli- 
hery,  the  older  portions  of  the  JPalace  at  Tri- 
■andrum,  the  remarkable  ancient  residences  of 
he  Princes  of  Travancore  at  Pudmanavapoorum, 
iffer  attractive  specimens  of  an  indigenous  art 
vhich  is  fast  yielding  to  decay  and  the  usurpa- 
ions  of  European  conventionalism.  But  in  the 
instruction  of  the  public  offices  at  Trivandrum 
hero  was  a fortunate  opportunity  to  build  with 
ecal  materials  in  the  native  style,  and  to  unite 
lOlh  with  the  expansions  and  modifications 
lecessary  for  the  convenience  of  civilised  ad- 
ainistration.  With  brick  or  laterite  for  the 
oner  portions  of  the  fabric,  with  teak  and  jack 
70od  for  the  porticoes  and  colonnades,  the  Public 
Iffices  of  Trivandrum  might  in  ingenious  Lands 
lave  been  made  to  harmonise  with  the  past  and 
he  present,  to  grace  the  landscape,  to  resist  the 
feather,  and  to  suit  the  habits  and  instinctive 
astes  of  the  native  officials  and  population. 
?he  opportunity  has  been  signally  cast  away, 
.here  was  no  want  of  liberality,  no  want  of  good 
atentions,  but  the  despotism  of  foreign  example 
fas  irresistible,  and  a costly  edifice  of  the 
amiliar  plaster,  classic  type,  which  looks  as  if  it 
lad  been  designed  in  some  European  art  academy 
n the  second  decade  of  the  present  century, 
•ffords  an  asylum  to  the  cutcherry  and  durbar  of 
he  Maharajah  of  the  Naira  and  Moplahs.  I 
aay  remark  that  meanwhile  the  beach  at  Aleppy 
ras  strewed  with  magnificent  timber  which  the 
government  of  Travancore  neither  sell  nor  use. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  railway  com- 
lanies  have  in  India,  as  in  England,  done  much 
0 accredit  the  use  of  solid,  honest,  and  appro- 
priate materials  in  construction  j that  the  Art 
Ichool  of  Madras  is  solicitons  and  active  in  the 
ame  direction ; and  that  the  Government  is 
milding  an  improved  brick  and  terra-cotta  kiln 
.nder  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
7orke,  which  will  emancipate  our  public  arcLi- 
ecture  for  ever  from  the  tyranny  of  chunam. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of 
tyle.  Speaking  broadly,  there  are  four  styles  of 
jchitecture  disputing  the  soil  of  India  at  the 
•resent  time  : the  Hindu  or  Brahminical,  the 
lussulraan,  the  European  Classic,  and  the  Euro- 
)ean  Medimval.  These  several  styles  claim  our 
ittention  with  reference  to  cost,  to  convenience, 
o beauty,  and  in  regard  alike  to  public  and  to 
•rivate  buildings. 


There  is  no  order  of  architecture  belonging  to 
an  ancient  and  civilised  people  absolutely  defi- 
cient in  the  elements  of  grandeur,  and  those  who 
neither  accept  the  principles  nor  admire  the 
decorations  of  the  Brahminical  style  may  yet 
approach  its  capital  monuments  with  interest 
and  respect.  Long  before  the  traveller  reaches 
the  sacred  precincts,  whilst  he  is  yet  winding 
slowly  over  the  weary  plain,  hia  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  lofty  pyramidal  towers  which  preside 
over  the  Indian  landscape  with  harmonious 
solemnity.  As  he  draws  near,  the  porticoes  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic  form  a secular  and  popular  adjunct 
to  the  temple,  full  of  picturesque  life.  On  one 
hand,  the  stairs  descend  to  beneficent  waters; 
on  the  other,  the  Pepul  throws  its  religious  and 
salutary  shade.  The  entrance  to  the  abode  of 
the  gods  is  fashioned  with  stupendous  solidity. 
Within  the  walls  the  multitude  of  cloisters,  gal- 
leries and  pools,  the  profusion  of  ponderous 
material  and  delicate  sculpture,  and  the  dimness 
of  the  inner  shrine,  all  combine  to  affect  the 
imagination  with  those  impressions  which  belong 
to  vastnees,  mystery,  and  the  lapse  of  incalcu- 
lable time,  to  the  patient,  devoted  application  of 
human  labour,  and  the  ceaseless  tribute  of 
human  worship.  The  Brahminical  architecture 
is  imposing;  it  is  even  poetical,  with  its  acces- 
sories : yet,  regarded  both  from  a scientific  and 
an  msthetic  point  of  view,  it  is  manifestly  defec- 
tive. In  the  Brahminical  style,  the  ruling 
feature  is  the  horizontal  line : the  wall  or  the 
oolumn  supports  a beam,  the  beam  snpports  a 
flat  roof.  When  the  building  is  lofty,  the  fabric 
ascends  by  successive  horizontal  stages,  one 
succeeding  another  in  diminishing  proportions 
to  the  apex.  The  inherent  poverty  of  this 
method  of  construction  is  often  ingeniously  con- 
cealed by  decoration  on  the  contours,  and  the 
fabric  rises  with  a certain  measure  of  continuity 
and  elegance ; y^et  the  fundamental  features  can 
still  be  discerned.  The  characteristics  of  the 
style,  as  practised  in  the  temples  of  Southern 
India,  are  a multitude  of  supports  crowded  to- 
gether, small  intervening  spaces,  square  aper- 
tures, horizontal  superposition,  a vast  expendi- 
ture of  solid  material  and  radical  defects  of  form 
disguised  by  minute  ornamentation.  I know 
that  in  the  northern  varieties  of  Hindu  building 
there  are  elevations  externally  of  a curvilinear 
and  sometimes  of  a domi-form  outline ; I know 
that  the  ancient  Jain  and  Buddiat  builders  were 
familiar  with  the  construction  of  a dome  on 
mechanical  principles  consistent  with  moderate 
proportions,  and  that  some  of  their  apertures 
have  the  configuration,  if  not  the  true  construc- 
tive qualities,  of  the  arch ; but  I seek  not  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  antiquity  or  to  analyse 
all  the  diversities  of  style  which  at  different 
epochs  the  different  provinces  of  this  vast  penin- 
sula may  have  disclosed.  It  is  abundantly  clear, 
from  our  everyday  observation,  that  the  arch 
and  the  dome  are  ropnguant  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hindu  architecture,  and  have  been  for  many 
ages  practically  unused  by  the  Brahminical 
builders.  But  the  introduction  of  the  arch  was 
the  emancipation  of  architecture  frem  the 
despotism  of  material.  The  arch  and  the  dome 
are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  scientific,  and 
the  moat  economical  forms  of  construction ; they 
are  the  proper  methods  by  which  large  spaces 
can  be  covered ; they  are  indispensable  to  the 
usages  and  recreations  of  modern  public  life. 
Considering  the  mechanical  deficiencies  of  the 
Hindu  style,  and  the  predominance  of  sculptural 
ornamentation  which  it  exhibits,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  unavailable,  under  the  present  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  ill 
adapted  for  the  common  and  public  use  of  the 
collective  people.  Bub  is  the  Hindu  style  of 
building,  for  that  reason,  to  bo  banished 
and  degraded  from  all  secular  use,  as  is  the 
case  at  present  under  the  influence  of  unre- 
flecting and  ignorant  innovation  ? Most  cer- 
tainly not.  The  methods  of  Hindu  architecture 
may  be  practised  in  moderate  dimensions  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Domestic 
architecture  should  be  the  expression  of  social 
institutions  and  the  necessities  of  climate.  The 
principles  of  the  old-fashioned  Indian  dwelling 
were  seclusion  and  shade.  For  the  women  a 
tranquil,  retired,  and  busy  retreat;  for  the  men 
privacy  and  repose  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
and  protection  from  the  scrutiny  of  grasping 
authority;  for  all,  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  its 
principal  features  it  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
ancient  Italians  which  we  have  exhumed,  it  is 
the  dwelling  that  we  admire  at  Damascus.  To 
the  street  a plain  exterior  pierced  by  a few  aper- 


tures, but  often  furnished  with  a hospitable 
porch,  supported  by  stone  or  wooden  oolumna  of 
quaint  design.  A narrow  door,  deeply  sculp- 
tured, leads  into  a court  supported  by  a pillared 
verandah  on  which  the  private  apartments  open  ; 
behind  this  the  offices  and  the  habitations  of  the 
domestics.  The  interior  court  is  the  charm  of 
the  whole,  it  is  the  feature  which  the  Indian 
house-builder  should  never  forsake,  and  it  is  just 
the  feature  which  he  is  giving  up.  It  forms  the 
most  becoming  frame  for  the  life  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated. It  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  figures, 
the  costume,  the  ornaments,  the  primitive  indus- 
try, and  the  simple  furniture  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  columns,  the  beams,  the  cornices,  the  panels 
of  the  ceilings,  the  doors,  tho  pavements,  all  dis- 
play the  mouldings  and  patterns  in  which  native 
art  is  so  rich,  and  over  which  the  patient  native 
workman  delights  to  linger.  The  ugly  conven- 
tional image  sculpture  of  the  pagoda  scarcely 
invades  the  Indian  home,  but  some  pleasant  tree 
natural  to  the  soil  will  add  its  rustle  and  its 
fragrance.  There  are  such  interiors  still  in 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  of  very  modest  preten- 
sions, bub  which  nevertheless  reveal  a true 
artistic  character.  Now,  if  this  domestic  archi- 
lecture  of  other  days  discovers  even  in  ita 
humility  a perfect  appropriateness  and  a power- 
ful attraction,  what  might  not  the  same  archi- 
tecture become  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands 
of  a person  of  ample  means,  cultivated  taste, 
and  intelligent  patriotism  ? If  all  the  propor- 
tions were  expanded,  if  all  the  materials  were 
selected,  if  all  the  designs  were  chosen  for  the 
most  exquisite  and  correct  patterns, — and  of 
such  tho  whole  country  is  a storehouse, — I do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  surpass  it.  Yet  what  do  we  see  ? The 
moment  a native  of  this  country  becomes  edu- 
cated and  rich  he  abandons  the  arts  of  his  fore- 
fathers  and  imitates  the  arts  of  strangers  whom, 
in  this  respect,  he  might  be  competent  to  teach. 
Nothing  is  more  lamentable  than  the  corruption 
and  confusion  of  taste  which  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent, combined  with  unmistakable  evidence  of 
increasing  opulence  and  an  honourable  desire  for 
domestic  comforts  and  decoration.  The  Hindu 
and  European  styles  and  ornament  are  all  jam- 
bled  and  piled  together.  In  some  thriving  pro- 
vinces a favourite  improvement  appears  to  be  to 
build  a Doric  upper  story,  with  plaster  pillars  of 
immense  diameter,  over  the  unpretending  porch 
of  tho  last  age,  with  its  slender  Indian  granite 
shafts.  The  same  malady  which  infects  the 
middle  classes  attacks  the  highest.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting,  not  long  since,  in  his 
country  residence,  a native  nobleman,  who,  in 
addition  to  all  the  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune, 
possessea  in  his  person  and  manners  an  unuaual 
share  of  dignity  and  grace.  I need  not  aay 
that  there  is  a numerous  retinue  and  an  over- 
flowing bounty  to  Brahmins  and  native  strangers. 
Bub  the  Jaghirdar  recognises  the  duty  of  hospi- 
tality in  every  form,  and  he  has  built  himself  a 
little  palace  in  a pleasant  garden,  where  he  de- 
lights to  honour  his  European  guests.  It  may 
seem  ungrateful  to  me  to  criticise  a dwelling  in 
which  I was  treated  with  so  much  respect  and 
kindness,  but  I could  not  repress  a sentiment  of 
regret  when  I found  that  every  trace  of  native 
style  had  disappeared  from  the  most  recent 
example  of  native  building,  and  that  a handsome 
European  villa,  of  spotless  chunam,  had  risen 
among  the  grey  pagodas  and  choultries  and  the 
whispering  palm-trees. 

It  is  possible  that  I may  be  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  some  native  gentleman  who  has 
made  a fortune  by  the  exportation  of  cotton, 
and  who  is  about  to  build  a new  bouse.  The 
case  is  not  common  in  Madras,  bub  it  is  not 
incredible.  If  there  be  such  a one  here,  I be- 
seech him  to  pause  before  he  sanctions  the 
modern  "Muster”  which  I mentally  see  before 
me.  I say  to  him,  Discharge  your  Madras 
architect,  and  take  a maistry  from  some  remote 
part  of  the  Mofussil  where  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  are  still  preserved.  Determine  to  have 
a national  house,  bat  such  a house  as  an  Indian 
gentleman  should  inhabit  under  an  honest 
Government,  in  au  age  of  peace,  justice,  and 
learning,  a house  in  which  the  light  of  heaven 
and  reason  and  freedom  can  penetrate.  Adhere 
in  general  to  the  ancient  plan,  and  especially  to 
the  court  and  colonnade ; collect  all  the  best 
models  and  patterns  of  native  mouldings  and 
sculpture ; use  brick  of  the  finest  quality,  from 
the  School  of  Arts,  for  the  exposed  surfaces ; 
employ  timber  for  the  pillars  within,  Cuddapah 
atone  for  the  pillars  without,  glazed  tiles  for  the 
floors;  make  a liberal  use  of  ornamental  stucco 
and  painting  where  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  | 
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fill  the  anglazed  apertures  with  the  beautiful 
tracery  of  which  ludian  art  oEFers  au  unrivalled 
variety.  For  glazed  wiudows,  authentic  models 
may  bo  wanting;  but  they  can  be  treated  in  the 
spirit  of  the  stjle;  and  the  Government  archi- 
tect can  show  you  bow.  Get  all  your  carpets 
frum  Vellore,  and  your  stuffs  from  Madura  and 
Tanjore.  Whore  the  Hindu  patterns  fail  you, 
borrow  from  the  Mussulmans.  Make  a sparing 
use  of  European  furniture,  and  endeavour  to 
harmonise  it  with  the  native  forms.  But  in  doing 
this,  make  everything  lofty,  light,  bright,  spa- 
cious and  acoessible.  The  task  would  not  be 
easy,  but  it  can  be  dona  ; and  every  effort  would 
be  better  than  that  which  preceded  it.  Endea- 
vour to  realise  this,  that  the  Indian  arts  which 
you  ai  0 at  this  moment  casting  away  hero  are  at, 
this  moment  in  London  and  Paris  an  object  of 
inquiry  and  study  to  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tivated minds.  Ho  not  imagine  that  you  are 
required  to  do  anything  unprecedented.  All  I 
ask  you  is  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  Europe 
itself.  In  Europe  the  ancient  national  arts  were 
for  a couple  of  centuries  as  much  forgotten  and 
de.'piaed  by  us  as  the  ancient  national  arts  of 
India  are  now  forgotten  and  despised  by 
you.  You  have  hitherto  imitated  our  errors. 
I call  upon  yon  to  imitate  us  iu  correcting 
them.  I may  add  that  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity now  presents  itself  for  an  intelligent 
revival  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  construction  of  a small  palace  at 
Bangalore  for  the  residence  of  the  yonng  sove- 
reign of  Mysore.  The  building  will  be  placed,  I 
believe,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  dilapidated 
but  beautiful  Durbar  Hall,  constructed  in  a mixed 
Indo-Saracenic  style  by  Hjder  AH.  There  is  no 
want  of  time,  there  is  no  waut  of  money,  and  the 
authorities  mainly  concerned  are  an  accomplished 
civilian  and  an  accomplished  soldier,  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  iiud  Colonel  Malleson,  both  trained  iu  the 
North  of  India,  where  secnlaraud  palatial  archi- 
teclore  attained  under  native  government  the 
most  exquisite  perfection.  I expect  the  result 
with  curiosity. 

* * * « * 

I now  come  to  consider  the  forms  of  archi- 
tecture introdnced  by  the  English  in  this 
country,  which  reflect  the  condition  of  art  in 
England  itself. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  contemporary 
use  of  conflicting  styles  of  building,  or  the 
abrupt  addition  and  juxtaposition  of  modern 
styles  of  one  type  with  older  styles  of  another,  is 
undesirable.  The  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  English  cities  at  the  present 
time,  when  one  style  is  generally  used  for  do- 
mestic and  another  for  public  and  sacred  struc- 
tures, and  where  occasionally  private  houses  of, 
an  unusnal  character  are  thrust  into  long  rows 
of  habitations  of  the  familiar  sorb.  We  have 
private  houses,  which,  for  convenience,  I may 
designate  as  Classical  and  Gothic  churches, 
and  here  and  there  we  see  a Mediaeval  honse 
interposed  among  its  Classical  neighbours.  The 
honzontal  and  ascending  lines  are  thus  mixed 
up  in  our  streets  and  squares,  in  a fashion 
which  offends  and  perplexes  the  eye;  decorations 
and  details  are  not  diversified,  but  discordant ; 
buildings  acquire  the  appearance  of  specimens 
or  imitations  selected  capriciously  from  the 
examples  of  the  past ; art  ceases  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  any  necessity  or  taste  common  to 
the  age ; and  its  harmonious  development,  in 
conformity  with  new  social  requisitions,  is  mate- 
rially  retarded.  This  state  of  affairs  is  the  more 
deplorable,  because  it  is  unquestionable  that  our 
ancient  national  style  of  building,  as  it  existed 
before  the  substitution  of  the  Classical  for  the 
Gothic  forms,  was  equally  available  for  secular 
and  religious  purposes,  that  it  was  susceptible 
of  developments  suited  to  modern  life,  and  that 
it  comprehended  varieties  of  ootline  and  orna- 
ment which  would  have  defended  it  against  the 
reproach  of  a tedious  uniformity.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  do  not  require  more  than  one 
style  of  architecture,  compriaing,  of  course,  the 
local  and  subordinate  diversities,  which  the  use 
of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  opulence  or  poverty, 
exposure  or  protection,  and  similar  secondary 
influences  would  naturally  produce.  Those  na- 
tions have  all  virtually  the  same  religion,  the 
same  iuetitutions,  the  same  climate,  the  same 
habits  of  life.  It  is  more  easy,  however,  to 
lament  the  existing  confusion  than  to  correct  it. 
No  one  can  predict  to  what  issne  we  are  drifting ; 
no  one  can  tell  whether  the  prevailing  chaos  of 
taste  will  settle  down  into  some  new  order,  or 
whether  the  architectural  anarchy  is  to  last  for 
ever. 

The  harmony  of  architecture  which  might 


have  been  preserved  in  England,  and  indeed 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  Germanic  origin, 
could  not  be  expected  in  India,  where  for  cen- 
turies two  peoples,  sharply  opposed  in  religion 
and  distinct  in  many  other  respects,  have 
occupied  the  soil,  and  where  a third  race 
and  a third  religion  have  recently  been 
planted  in  artistic  antagonism  with  the  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  contrasts  were  un- 
avoidable, and  my  countrymen  have  certainly 
done  nothing  to  mitigate  them.  The  English 
have  simply  transported  to  India  the  fashions 
and  revolutions  in  architectural  taste  which  have 
occurred  at  home,  bat  following  them  leisurely 
and  being  always  bebiodhaud.  We,  too,  live 
and  work  in  one  sort  of  building  and  worship  in 
another.  The  ruling  opinion  at  present  appears 
to  be,  that  the  Classical  style  is  good  for  habita- 
tion, and  the  Gothic  indispensable  for  prayer. 
I venture  to  dispute  the  first  position,  and  I 
most  earnestly  deprecate  the  second. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  depre- 
ciate, in  all  respects,  the  buildings  which  we 
inhabit,  and  which  for  the  moat  part  we  owe  to 
the  liberality  of  a former  generation.  Many  of 
the  houses  of  Madras  are  constructed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  in  pro- 
portions which  far  excel  anything  with  which  wo 
are  familiar  in  England.  Some  even  indicate  a 
higher  cultivation  and  feeling  in  art,  among  the 
official  architects,  in  an  earlier  period  than  is 
usually  found  among  those  of  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a 
mournful  uniformity  of  design  externally,  a 
total  absence  of  colour,  and  a disgraceful 
poverty  of  material ; while  the  authoritative 
practice  of  this  kind  of  building  is  not  only  at 
variance  with  all  that  India  itself  formerly  pro- 
duced, but,  by  the  force  of  example,  tends  to 
pervert  the  taste  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 
If  the  Classic  houses  are  bad,  the  Gothic 
churches  are  worse.  The  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  was  developed  in  a temperate 
climate,  canuot  be  rendered  appropriate  to  a 
tropical  one,  without  modifications  of  structure, 
which  only  an  accomplifhtd  and  inventive  artist 
could  design.  Of  all  the  styles  which  possess  a 
perfect  mechanical  development  it  is  the  most 
expensive.  It  demands  the  finest  materials  and 
the  most  delicate  treatment ; painting  and 
sculpture  in  their  highest  forms  are  alike  indis- 
pensable to  its  perfection  j and  though  it  may 
nob  absolutely  exclude  the  use  of  brick,  it  is 
decidedly  uncongenial  to  that  material,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  which  is  so  indispensable  here. 
The  ordinary  style  of  a Gothic  church  in  India 
may  bo  seen  in  Blacktown  or  in  Vepery, — 
meagre,  cheap,  plaster  counterfeits  of  the  glorious 
originals  to  which  we  affectionately  turn  in 
memory  and  in  hope.  I know  that  there  are 
happier  attempts.  At  Megnauapoorum,  in  the 
sand  wastes  of  Southern  Tmneveily,  the  energy 
of  an  enterprising  missionary  has  raised  a fabric 
in  the  Early  English  style,  which  would  grace 
the  plains  of  Sufi'olk  or  Lincoln,  and  in  which  I 
have  h.ard  2,000  Tamil  voices  mingled  in 
Christian  psalmody.  At  Edeyengoody,  the  most 
learned  pastor  of  the  Shanars,  but  who  counts 
his  learning  for  nothing  compared  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  trains  the  Indian  mason  in  the 
arts  of  the  northern  craftsmen,  and  watches 
over  the  growth  of  a Decorated  structure,  which 
will  be  the  creation  of  his  life  and  the  monu- 
ment of  his  ministry.  Even  tho  Homan 
Catholics  at  Dindigul  and  elsewhere  are  follow- 
ing the  same  track.  I admire  the  piety  of  the 
founders,  but  I question  the  wisdom  of  their 
selection.  I qneetion  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  Gothic  as  the  architectural  type  of  ludian 
Christianity.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  for 
Christianity  flourished  for  a thousand  years 
before  the  Gothic  was  invented,  and  for  three 
hundred  while  the  Gothic  was  in  abeyance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  desirable,  for  the  Gothic  is 
remote  from  tho  forms  of  Oriental  art  and  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Oriental  Church.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  notion  of  bringing  Christian 
architecture  into  harmony  with  the  native 
architecture  of  India  is  impossible,  and  that  if 
it  were  possible  it  would  be  of  no  importance. 
I grant  that  it  is  nob  of  any  serious  or  vital 
importance.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  fancy,  of 
taste,  not  one  of  policy  or  morals.  But  I do  nob 
admit  that  it  is  impossible,  and  I affirm  that  if 
it  is  not  done,  the  blame,  if  such  there  be,  most 
rest  with  the  artists  aud  not  with  art. 

I have  already  submitted  that  the  Mussulman 
style  of  architecture  offers,  for  secular  public 
buildings,  all  the  conditions  of  beauty  and  utility 
that  C'jQ  be  desired.  Aa  a matter  of  person>tl 
taste,  I see  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
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same  style  for  the  private  habitations  of  Euro 
peans.  There  is  nothing  in  that  style  inoom 
pabible  with  our  habits  and  beliefs.  It  allowj 
no  images,  it  uses  no  symbolical  ornaments,  it 
possesses  nothing  that  essentially  fixes  it  to  anj 
particular  nationality  or  particular  faith.  Th« 
florid  calligraphic  inscriptions  in  the  Persian  anc 
the  Arabic  characters,  which  occupy  in  this  ordei 
of  art  the  place  of  pictorial  representations,  can 
be  dispensed  with,  or  supplanted  by  the  super' 
ficial  linear  combinations  which  are  equallj 
sanctioned.  The  rest  is  mere  form  and  colour, 
Mussalmaa  art  is  eseentially  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal. Englishmen  might,  however,  in  general 
demur  to  live  in  habitations  constructed  iu  a 
style  which  is  historically  and  conventionally,  il 
not  by  any  positive  principle,  associated  wUl: 
races  of  a different  religion  aud  different  maU' 
nars  from  their  own ; and  it  is  certain  that 
Christians  cannot  assemble  for  worship  in  o 
mosque.  Where,  then,  is  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation between  native  and  Christian  art  ? Tc 
what  point  of  approximation  can  the  European 
advance  ? The  history  of  art  supplies  an  expe- 
dient. It  contains  a style  of  building  which  ie 
at  once  Oriental  and  Christian. 

While  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  as- 
sumed, in  the  hands  of  tho  Mussulman  builders, 
that  beautiful  transformation  which  we  desig- 
nate Saracenic,  the  Christiana  of  the  East 
worked  out  the  same  original  forms  in  another 
bub  a cognate,  manner,  which  prevailed  for  a 
time  over  Northern  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  which 
assumed  in  Georgia  a type  peculiarly  ornate  and 
picturesque,  and  which  became  the  basis  of  ths 
national  arohitectore  of  the  Russians.  It  hat 
been  revived  in  various  parts  of  Europe  in  out 
own  day,  under  the  general  title  of  Byzantine, 
The  Byzantine  style,  like  the  Saracenic,  embo- 
dies, as  its  distinctive  features,  the  arch  aud  the 
dome,  while  the  slender  separate  companile  in 
the  first  answers  to  the  minaret  in  the  second 
The  arch  has  rarely,  if  ever  assumed,  as  far  as  ] 
remember,  in  the  bauds  of  the  Oriental  Chris 
tians,  when  used  constructively,  the  pointed  oi 
the  horse-shoe  shape;  bub  when  used  decoratively 
it  offers,  in  its  superficial  combinations  aud  inter- 
sections, many  resemblances  to  the  Saracenic 
forma,  resemblances  which  are  still  more  appa- 
rent in  the  minor  details  of  mural  ornamentation 
The  two  styles  have  ever  retained  a oertaii 
family  likeness,  and  the  common  possession  o 
the  dome  constitutes  a capital  point  of  union 
While  the  Byzantine  style  of  building  is  per 
fectly  adapted  for  every  domestic  purpose,  ] 
need  scarcely  say  that  in  the  hierarchy  o 
Christian  styles  it  occupies  the  most  venerable 
place.  It  was  the  first  Christian  style,  nor  hai 
Christianity  formed  a finer  since.  To  the 
Anglican  it  presents  the  image  of  those  primi- 
tive centuries  in  which  our  Church  loves  to  trace 
the  patterns  of  her  faith  and  ritual ; to  the 
Roman  Catholic  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark’e 
can  never  be  repugnant ; to  the  Protestani 
bodies  generally  it  furnishes  forms  more  simple 
than  the  Gothic,  more  suited  to  great  congrega 
tions  and  to  oral  teaching.  The  question  is  e 
speculative  one,  and  many  might  deprecate,  ii 
oar  present  position,  another  innovation.  Bui 
to  me  the  Byzantine  style  seems  to  offer  the 
best  architectural  type  for  Christianity  in  India 
a type  sufficiently  distinct,  yet  moat  in  harmonj 
with  one  capital  section  of  the  ancient  mona 
ments  of  tho  conutry. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
AUTIZAN. 

A VISIT  to  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition,  in  Is 
lington,  and  a glance  at  some  articles  of  eon 
strnctive  carpentry  and  joinery  in  the  Nether 
lands  Section,  bring  forcibly  again  to  our  mind 
a subject  which  has  often  been  advocated  ii 
this  paper.  To  the  bnildiog  trades  particular!; 
our  remarks  refer.  Until  all  our  workshop 
become,  in  theory  and  practice,  normal  school 
of  art,  the  proper  education  of  the  artizan  wi) 
not  be  effected.  Skilled  workmen,  workme: 
who  can  plan  out  their  work,  as  well  as  executi 
it  with  an  artistic  finish,  are  greatly  in  ih 
minority,  in  all  our  workshops.  Experience  oa; 
' produce  an  ordinary  good  workman,  bub  n 
length  of  experience  or  following  will  compen 
sate  for  the  want  of  technical  knowledge.  T 
the  carpenter,  joiner,  mason,  stone-ontter  ant 
carver,  and  the  plasterer,  tecbuical  education  i 
all-important.  Parents  who  intend  their  sons  t^ 
follow  any  of  these  trades  ought,  as  a requisite 
to  see  that  their  youths  at  school  learu  arithme 
tic  and  geometry.  No  tradesmen  are  more  oftei 
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called  npon  to  work  ont  in  practice  the  theories 
they  have  learnt  in  school  than  bnilding  me- 
chanics. Euclid  should  be  their  text-book  in 
youth;  for  a knowledge  of  its  elements  will, 
in  after  years,  save  them  considerable  pains 
and  loss  of  time,  and  in  many  instances  loss  of 
employment.  We  consider  that  a journeyman 
carpenter,  joiner,  or  mason,  who  requires  his 
work  “ laid  out,”  or  “ struck  out,”  for  him,  is  little 
more  than  a machine.  It  may  be,  and  is,  neces- 
sary, in  large  workshops,  that  the  foreman 
should  give  directions,  and  furnish  a working 
drawing,  pencilled  out  on  a piece  of  board.  But 
though  this  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman,  so  that  the  proper  organization  of 
labour  in  the  workshop  may  proceed  regularly, 
the  workman  should,  if  necessity  required  it,  be 
capable  of  doing  all  that  bis  foreman  can  do. 
The  workman  should  thoroughly  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  trade,  as  well  as  its  practice ; for 
occasions  may  and  will  arise  when  he  will  be 
'Called  upon  to  trust  to  his  own  mental  resources, 
away  from  his  companions  by  the  bench.  The 
makingof  a sash,  the  framing  of  a door,  the  pre- 
paration of  borings  and  shutters  for  windows,  and 
their  fixing,  comprise  but  a small  amount  of  a 
joiner’s  work ; in  fact,  this  is  merely  what  any  ap- 
prentice of  short  standing  can  do.  Give  any  work- 
man a template  or  mould,  and  he  mast  be  very 
stupid  indeed  if  he  cannot  properly  prepare  its 
counterpart.  We  wish  to  see  our  building  arti- 
zans  educated  to  the  standard, 'that  when  the  plan 
and  detailed  drawings  of  a house  are  put  into 
their  hands,  they  will  feel  no  difficulty  in  under- 
taking them.  Every  mason  and  carpenter  deserv- 
ing of  the  name,  if  required,  should  know  how 
to  work  to  or  from  scale,  and  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  working  drawings  from  the 
architect’s  plans  and  instructions.  The  con- 
struction of  a staircase  has  always  been  consi- 
dered  a pet  job,  among  carpenters  and  joiners  ; 
and  until  late  years  there  were  but  compara- 
tively few  bands  in  our  builders’  workshops  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  branch.  Many  even 
now  of  onr  professed  staircase-hands  hardly 
deserve  the  name.  It  is  pitiable  at  times  to 
witness,  in  some  of  our  mansions  or  public 
warehouses,  the  things  called  staircases.  Of 
•course,  we  do  not  intend,  when  talking  of  stair- 
cases, to  bring  into  the  category  those  break- 
neck step  ladders  to  be  seen  in  modern  bouaea 
of  the  “Jerry”  class.  We  have  often  witnessed 
some  first-rate  houses  completely  spoiled,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  by  an  abominably 
ugly  staircase,  the  hand-railing  often,  if  not 
invariably,  being  the  most  disgraceful  part  of 
the  affair.  We  have  known,  in  our  experience, 
tons  weight  of  valuable  mahogany  to  be  simply 
butchered  by  the  most  egregious  blockheads 
and  butchers  of  wood  that  ever  bandied 
a plane  or  gouge butchered,  we  repeat,  from 
causes  which  are  not  creditable  to  mention. 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  the  miserable  saving  of  a 
few  sbiliings,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  em- 
ployer’s side,  who  preferred  it  cheaply  done  ; or, 
on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  say,  the  workman 
undertook  to  do  a piece  of  work  he  knew  next 
to  nothing  about.  What  is  proved  by  this? 
want  of  technical  education,  both  on  the  aide  of 
the  employer  and  the  employed;  for  if  the  em- 
ployer had  his  eye  educated  he  would  be 
ashamed,  for  his  own  credit’s  sake,  to  allow  bad 
workmanship  to  pass  ; and,  if  the  workman 
understood  the  principles  of  his  trade,  he  oonid 
not  be  a “ botch.” 

It  ia  indispensable  that  every  bnilding  artisan 
should  have  a knowledge  of  “ lines.”  The  car- 
penter, mason,  bricklayer,  or  stone-cutter  who  is 
iguorant  of  them  is  certain  to  be  an  inferior 
hand.  If  the  workman  can  draw  or  properly 
■“  lay  down  ” on  a piece  of  planed  board  the  work 
he  is  about  to  execute,  he  will  feel  no  difficulty 
in  bis  way,  and  will  lose  no  time.  If  he  cannot 
do  so,  and  has  no  one  near  who  can  do  it  for  him, 
ho  ia  certain  to  lose  his  time  by  a system  of 
“ groping,”  working  by  “ rule  of  thumb,”  and 
undoing  again  and  again  what  he  has  spent 
several  hours  over,  doing  wrongly. 

No  workman  can  put  up  an  intricate  roof  or 
staircase  who  does  nob  understand  the  setting 
ont  of  the  templates  or  moulds  for  its  working,  or 
for  the  “ cuts  5 ” and  how  many  times  have  we 
not  been  a witness  to  the  wasteful  cutting  up  ol 
perches  of  scantling  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
■“cut”  for  a rafter  or  purlin  against  the  hip 
rafter.  With  a little  technical  acquaintance 
with  " lines,”  the  workman  could  set  the  proper 
'bevel,  and  apply  it  to  the  end  of  hia  piece  of 
scantling,  and  the  work  would  be  accomplished 
at  first  cutting.  A knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  curvilinear  surfaces  is  requisite  for 


both  mason  and  joiner,  and  we  think  no  better 
novitiate  could  be  for  the  young  carpenter- 
apprentice  than  to  keep  him,  for  the  first  year,  in 
the  workshop,  in  learning  the  principles  of  con- 
Btrnotion  by  the  aid  of  drawing,  and  then 
making  him,  according  as  he  understood  the 
theory,  work  out  the  practice  in  the  framing  or 
putting  together  of  articles  entailing  but  a small 
waste  of  material.  His  time  would  be  more  pro- 
fitably spent  in  this  way  than  in  spending  bis 
first  twelvemonth  in  boiling  the  glue  pots,  heating 
the  workmen’s  breakfast  cans,  and  running  on 
endless  errands  for  the  workmen.  Under  the 
eye  and  guardianship  of  intelligent  foremen,  the 
young  apprentice  could  be  moulded  into  the 
making  of  a good  and  skilled  workman;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  a special  school  of  art  for  the 
technical  education  of  the  artisan,  mneb  and 
lasting  good  might  be  thus  effected. 

Uf  late  years  the  exigences  of  life  have  de- 
stroyed many  observances  and  requisites,  and 
have  forced  into  activity  an  unhealthy  state 
of  society.  These  changes  are  more  observable 
among  our  working  classes  than  in  other  quarters. 
The  mechanic’s  son  now,  whether  he  be  mason, 
joiner,  plasterer,  or  painter’s  lad,  has  scarcely 
left  off  bis  long  clothes  when  the  father  calcu- 
lates on  having  him  on  the  building  with  him  as 
a help.  Thus,  hundreds  of  little  boys,  under 
their  twelfth  year,  are  learning  the  trade  of 
their  fathers — earning  a few  shillings  a week, 
with  hardly  any  education,  and  fated,  in  after 
life,  to  be,  of  necessity,  indifferent  and  ignorant 
workmen. 

Ordinary  schools  are  plentiful  enough  now,  and 
no  boy  should  be  put  to  learn  bis  future  trade 
without  a tolerable  primary  education.  Bub  what 
is  a tolerable  education  for  the  yonng  artisan  ? 
Sufficient  acquaintance  with  ariihmetic  and 
geometry  as  to  give  the  youth  the  facility  of 
ready  calculation  and  meaHurement,  and  enough 
plain  Eaglish  to  make  him  spell,  read,  and  write 
correctly.  This  much,  at  least,  is  expected  by 
society  at  the  hands  of  the  humblest  artisan  on 
behalf  of  his  child.  This  can  be  had  free,  or  at 
a nominal  cost.  The  parent  that  would  refuse 
to  afford  his  children  this  mnoh  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  it.  State  or  municipal  power 
should  stop  in  when  the  parent  fails  to  see  it 
done,  and  then  if  it  is  found  the  parent  is 
able  to  pay,  it  should  have  power  to  recover  the 
expenditure.  Compulsory  education,  by  all 
means,  where  the  parents  are  able,  but  un- 
willing, to  school  their  children. 

We  began  our  remarks  in  the  Netherlands 
Section,  in  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition,  and  we 
find  ourselves  nearly  back  in  the  nursery.  There 
are  a few  things  shown  in  constructive  carpentry 
I and  joinery,  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  illustrated  by  drawings,  which  are  useful 
for  the  young  apprentice  to  study  and  imitate. 
The  simplicity  of  construction  is  made  apparent 
on  looking  npon  these  things  on  view,  but  in 
their  absence  the  youth  would  find  it  a little 
more  difficult  to  understand  from  a mere  draw- 
ing the  technical  lesson  he  can  learn  by  their 
examination.  The  young  carpenter  can  here  see 
how  cylindrical  surfaces  develop  themselves, 
how  joints  and  mitres  are  affected  and  change 
when  they  break  on  curved  bodies  or  angles. 
Bibbed  vaultings,  curved  panellings,  elliptical 
bypei'bolia  and  parabolic  development  may  also 
be  seen  and  traced,  in  inception  and  execution, 
and  a good  lesson  in  technical  education  may  be 
learnt  by  the  young  aspirant  if  he  wills  it. 

Good  and  excellent  work  is  done  in  London 
in  carpentry  and  joinery  by  English  mechanics  ; 
none  better  need  be  wished  for;  but  we  cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  execrable  workmanship  ia 
also  performed,  and  a large  amount  of  it.  Much 
of  the  work  performed  in  houses  that  are  built 
to  “sell,”  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  car- 
pentry or  joinery. 

The  establishment  of  schools  of  art,  on  a more 
enlarged  scale  than  hitherto, — workshops  not 
confined  alone  to  artists  in  marble  and  colour, 
bat  workshops  and  studios,  where  the  building 
craftsmen  may  learn,  not  only  the  theory  of, 
their  different  trades,  bub  the  principles  on  which  , 
they  are  based, — this  is  what  is  wanted.  The 
same  necessity  exists  to  show  the  carpenter, ' 
mason,  and  joiner  models  of  the  different  articles 
he  may  be  afterwards  called  upon  to  construct, 
as  exists  for  teaching  the  sculptor  and  painter. 
If  the  latter  are  allowed  to  study  from  good 
models,  they  become  better  artists ; and  if  the 
youth  of  the  building  trades,  during  their  early 
apprenticeship,  can  be  ushered  into  museums  or 
studios,  where  they  can  see  models  of  roofs, 
staircases,  domes,  coinmns,  and  their  entabla- 
tures, worked  to  scale,  their  understandings 


will  be  enlarged,  and  their  power  of  imitation 
will  be  more  rapidly  and  easily  developed,  con- 
seqaently  they  will  become  more  enlightened 
and  skilful  workmen.  But  they  themselves 
must  work : merely  looking  about  ia  of  no  use. 

Whatever  tends  to  give  the  workman  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  business,  tends  to 
make  him  a more  independent  and  valuable 
member  of  society.  Thus  we  see  in  the  present 
Workmen’s  Exhibition  a valuable  auxiliary  in 
imparting  practical  instruction,  and  forwarding 
the  technical  education  of  onr  artisans. 


WASTE  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

Some  one  in  authority  ought  yet  to  be  bung  for 
robbing  the  nation  in  the  course  of  the  Abys- 
sinian expedition.  The  story  told  by  the  Com- 
mons’ Committee,  and  more  especially  by  the 
chairman  of  that  Committee,  in  a rejected  re- 
port, is  a foul  and  degrading  one.  It  causes  us 
as  much  shame  as  anger.  The  wonder  is,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  fraud  and  incompetence 
which  prevailed,  that  a succeesfnl  result  was 
obtained.  We  should  care  nothing  about  the 
amount  spent,  if  it  had  been  needed  to  effect 
what  was  desired.  Our  indignation  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  half  the  amount  was  wasted  by 
stupidity,  or  abstracted  by  cupidity.  Mules 
were  bought  at  recklessly  high  prices,  and 
sacrificed  for  want  of  care ; some  29,000,  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  40Z.  a piece,  being  either  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned.  A contract  for  camels 
was  made  after  the  fall  of  Magdala  was  known 
to  the  purchasing  officers.  Enormous  quantities 
of  forage  were  sent  over  sea  that  not  merely 
were  nob  used,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
never  could  have  been.  Thousands  and  tbon- 
sands  of  pounds  were  paid  to  get  rid  of  contracts 
that  bad  been  made  unnecessarily.  Three  hos- 
pital ships  were  despatched  from  England, 
though  the  Bombay  Government  only  asked  for 
one  ; their  hire  exceeded  136,0001.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  says  it  would  not  appear 
to  be  a violent  inference  that  at  least  one  million 
of  money  was  expended  on  tonnage  more  than 
the  necessities  of  the  expedition  justified.  For 
a few  months’  hire  vessels  obtained  payment 
to  the  extent,  in  some  cases,  of  four  times  their 
market  value.  The  Continent:il,  an  old  sailing 
ship  of  1,46-1  tons,  without  any  character,  and 
whose  value  was  therefore  not  more  than  41. 
per  ton,  or  say  6,0001.,  was  chartered  at  II.  14a. 
per  ton  per  month,  and  received  for  months* 
hire  24,0001.,  or  four  times  her  value.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  three  hospital  ships, 
which  cost  for  freight  135,1231.,  were  sold  on 
their  return  for  50,0001.  Thousands  were  paid 
for  vessels  that  were  chartered  and  never  used, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  vessels  left  lying 
at  anchor  doing  nothing,  while  other  ships  were 
being  engaged. 

The  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rail- 
way was  bungled,  as  condensed  by  the  Times,  ia 
almost  past  belief.  Surely  the  matter  will  nob 
be  allowed  to  rest  here.  What  would  become  of 
the  nation  under  this  system  if  we  were  dragged 
into  war  with  any  great  power  ? As  a matter 
of  coarse,  no  risk  should  be  run  in  providing 
for  a 0 inipaign,  precautions  of  every  kind  should 
be  taken,  the  supplies  should  be  on  the  most 
ample  scale ; bub  to  allow  again  sneb  an  amount 
of  jobbery  and  robbery  as  the  reports  make 
evident  with  reference  to  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign, would  be  a disgrace  to  the  Government 
under  which  it  was  permitted. 


A NEW  FORT  OFF  PLYMOUTH. 

The  fortifications  which  enclose  the  Three 
Towns  ai*e  nearly  finished.  Seaward,  a fort 
which  is  in  course  of  construction  upon  an  arti- 
fioial  island  of  stone  immediately  within,  bub 
detached  from,  the  centre  of  the  Breakwater  has 
been  delayed.  A plan,  however,  has  been 
definitively  settled,  and  the  works  are  proceeding. 

The  Breakwater  Fort,  according  to  the  Western 
Morning  News,  will  be  the  strongest  and  most 
important  structure  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
It  will  be  the  key  to  the  defences  in  the  Sound. 
Lying  low  itself,  it  will  command  the  whole  of 
the  waters  on  all  sides,  and  will  co-operate,  as 
regards  the  entrances  to  the  roadstead,  with  the 
battery  at  Picklccombe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  at  Bovisand  on  the  other.  “The  whole  of 
the  outer  face  of  the  masonry  of  the  substruc- 
ture is  of  finely-wrought  granite  blocks.  In  its 
upper  portion,  which  is  of  brick,  are  placed  the 
magazines,  shot  and  shell  stores,  &o.,  above  the 
, water  level,  bub  protected  from  an  enemy’s  fire 
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by  upwards  of  18  fb.  of  solid  masonry.  To  a 
casual  yisiCor  these  magazines  and  stores,  which 
are  approached  by  two  staircases,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  fort,  present  a bewildering  maze  of 
chambers  and  passages.  In  reality,  boweyer, 
their  plan  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective.  There 
is  first  a central  group  of  chambers ; then  a 
passage  running  round  them;  then  a ring  of 
chambers  ; and,  finally,  another  passage  exterior  : 
to  them.  The  gun-floor  will  contain  eighteen 
guns  of  heavy  calibre,  will  be  protected  by  3 ft. 
of  armour,  and  will  be  covered  by  a shell-proof 
concrete  roof,  <1  ft.  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
iron  girders.  The  armouring  is  now  being  fixed 
in  its  place.  It  consists,  first,  of  a series  of 
vertical  iron  bars  filled  in  with  teak;  then  a 
layer  of  horizontal  bars  j then  2 in,  of  iron 
concrete — iron  filings  and  asphalte ; then  of 
another  layer  of  vertical  bars  j and,  lastly,  of 
the  outer  plates,  which  are  of  extremely  massive 
character.  At  each  end,  immediately  above  the 
two  staircases,  there  will  be  a couple  of  turrets, 
armed  with  the  heaviest  guns  in  existence — 
600-pounderB,  or  even  larger  should  they  be 
invented. 

All  this  sounds  very  well.  Let  ns  hope  the 
work  is  being  done  well.  Some  of  the  forts 
forming  part  of  the  fortifications  here,  which  we 
examined  a year  or  two  ago,  were  faulty  in  both 
design  and  execution,  and  would  be  worse  than 
useless  under  certain  circumstances.  One  or 
two  of  them,  indeed,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
shortly  afterwards  collapsed.  We  trust  a better 
system  of  things  is  now  iu  operation.  Who  are 
the  responsible  superyisors  ? 


THE  WOUNDED  IN  WAR. 

The  admonitions  of  the  Builder  as  to  “ open- 
air  treatment  ” of  wounded  and  sick  at  the  seat 
of  war,  widely  repeated  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  nob  been  without  their  uses,  as  this  para- 
graph will  show  : — 

“ Seven  hundred  Bo’diera,  wounded  in  the  corahat  of 
Bomy,  arrived  on  Sunday  night  at  the  Eastern  Station, 
in  Paris.  Instead  of  occupying  closed  compartments,  the 
men  were  distributed  on  beds  of  straw  made  up  in  the 
goods  wagons,  exposed  to  the  open  air.  This  mode  of 
trantport  is  recommended  by  the  medical  men  in  favour- 
able weather." 

The  Germans  are  also  said  to  be  treating  their 
wounded  and  sick  men  in  temporary  shed 
hospitals. 

Some  of  the  war  correspondents  complain  of 
the  surface-filth  in  the  Frenoh  camps,  as  also  of 
neglect  in  the  French  in  not  removing  their 
wounded  from  the  field.  Cleanliness  and 
humanity  in  war  are  not  more  necessary  than 
they  are  profitable.  That  army  which  has  its 
sanitary  and  hospital  arrangements  best  ordered 
and  carried  out  will  fight  best  and  endure 
longest.  Neglect  of  the  wounded  is  a remnant 
of  the  worst  sample  of  barbarism.  War,  under 
any  aspect  is  horrible ; care  for  the  wounded 
alone  redeems  it  from  mere  savage  brutality. 


BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

A SLAUGHTEE  of  the  innoconts  ” occurs 
towards  the  close  of  every  session  of  Parliament, 
and  the  session  recently  concluded  has  not  been 
an  exception  to  the  rule  as  regards  the  perform- 
ance of  this  unsatisfactory  act  in  the  legislative 
drama.  Many  of  the  victims  will  have,  doubt- 
less, their  respective  circles  of  mourners.  There 
was  one  unfortunate  that  departed,  it  may  be 
believed,  “ nniversally  regretted  ” by  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  promising  little 
hopeful;  we  refer  to  the  Benefit  Building  Socie- 
ties Bill,  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  ses- 
sion under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Gourlay,  one  of  the  members  for  Sunderland, 
Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  Mr.  Stevenson,  member 
for  South  Shields,  and  Mr.  M'Callagh  Torrens, 
one  of  the  members  for  Finsbury.  It  was  just 
such  a measure  as  such  a Government  as  that 
now  in  office  might  have  been  expected  to  re- 
gard with  favour,  and  the  conversion  of  which 
into  an  Act  they  would  have  been  ready  to 
facilitate.  Party  questions  may  now  be  said  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  Government  has  occupied 
itself  worthily  in  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
an  Imperial  Social  Science  and  Law  Reform 
Association,  armed  with  plenary  powers.  The 
Bill  had  not  an  iota  of  the  party  element  in  it ; 
the  defects  alleged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  attach 
to  friendly  societies,  or  some  of  them,  and  the 
difficulties  that  encompass  the  question  of  trade 
unions,  and  the  legal  protection  of  their  funds, 


were  entirely  absent  in  this  caae.  The  paBsing 
of  the  Bill  would  have  conferred  a great  boon 
upon  many  thouaands  of  the  provident,  well- 
doing classes  of  the  community,  who  have  the 
strongest  possible  claim  to  legislative  facilities, 
when  these  can  be  given  without  cost  to  other 
portions  of  the  community,  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  administration  of  their  affairs;  and  to 
enable  them  to  carry  into  effect,  without  legal 
encumbrances  and  hindrances,  their  highly 
laudable  objects.  The  Bill  was  drawn  at  the 
instance  of  representatives  of  a largo  number  of 
building  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
its  real  was  strictly  in  accord  with  its  professed 
purpose,  “ to  ooneolidate  and  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  Benefit  Building  Societies.”  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  deferred,  not  from  Inko-warm- 
ness  or  indifference,  from  pressing  it  forward  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  Government.  When  the 
time  came  for  them  to  demand  attention,  the 
reward  they  received  for  their  accommodating 
spirit  was  to  bo  told  that  they  were  too  late. 
There  was  only  one  petition,  signed  by  one 
person,  against  the  Bill,  bat  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  it  was  shelved  after  it  bad 
passed  through  the  committee  in  the  Commons, 
and  been  amended. 

The  Bill  provided  for  registration  of  rules,  and 
of  all  alterations  in  them ; the  enrolment  of 
societies  j the  publication  of  accounts  ; security 
to  be  given  by  officers ; security  for,  and  re- 
covery of  debts  and  property;  directed  how 
actions  by  or  against  trustees  should  be  con- 
ducted; that  disputes  should  be  determined  by 
arbitration ; how  the  Court  might  order  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  the 
order  of  the  Court  to  be  final ; with  numerous 
other  useful  and  reasonable  provisions,  for  the 
safe,  speedy,  simple,  just,  and  efficacious  trans- 
action of  business.  Mr.  Gourlay  has  given 
notice  of  motion  to  re-introduce  this  Bill  in 
next  HesaioD,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  pro- 
moters will  nob  be  so  diffident  in  pressing  it 
forward  to  a consumraation. 

Mr.  Dodds  has  given  notice  of  motion  for  next 
session  for  a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Benefit  Building  Societies’  Acts,  and  to  consider 
any,  and  what,  amendments  are  required 
therein. 


BRISTOL;  ITS  SEWERS,  SANITARY REGU- 
LATIONS,  AND  ITS  DEATH-RATE. 

Some  twelve  mouths  since  Dr.  Budd  wrote  up 
the  excellence  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
carried  out  in  Bristol,  and  the  Times,  by  pub- 
lishing the  articles,  gave  notoriety  to  them. 
Bristol  was  said  to  be  the  best  regulated  town  in 
Great  Britain.  Disease  was  detected  at  its 
commencement,  and  was  then  stamped  out. 
Since  this  statement  the  Registrar-General’s 
Returns  have  almost  invariably  shown  Bristol  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the  king- 
dom. Bristol  stands  on  steep  gradients,  the 
main  sewers  have  rapid  fall,  and  discharge  the 
sewage  into  the  river,  and  houses  are  oonneoted 
directly  with  the  sewers.  At  low  water  the  sewer- 
mouths  are  open,  so  that  any  wind  there  may  be 
can  drive  in.  And  the  main  sewers  are  witJiout 
adequate  ventilation.  All  this  summer  the  river 
through  the  city  has  been  foul  with  sewage,  and 
the  state  of  sewers  and  drains  is  so  bad,  that 
the  Bristol  Times,  as  quoted  in  the  Builder  (20th 
insb.),  designates  the  beautiful  city  ” a whited 
sepulchre.”  Will  the  local  surveyor  see  to  the 
closing  the  months  of  all  open  sewers,  and  pro- 
vide abundant  and  free  ventilation,  especially  at 
the  upper  ends  of  all  sewers  ? remembering  that 
otherwise  sowers  and  drains  are  flues  for  foul 
gases  to  enter  the  houses.  Intercept  the  sewage, 
take  it  to  land,  and  let  it  be  used  in  irrigation, 
and  Bristol  will  then  be  both  improved  and 
benefitted. 


TORQUAY  NEW  HARBOUR. 

Sir  Laweence  Palk,  M.P.,  has  been  supple- 
meutiug  good  work  done  at  Torquay  by  his 
father,  by  constructing  an  outer  harbour;  and 
this  is  now  so  near  completion  that  an  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  Sir  Lawrence  last  week,  in 
recognition  of  his  liberality  and  public  spirit, 
The  provisional  order  for  the  construction  of  the 
harbour  was  obtained  about  three  years  ago. 
Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Margary,  engineer; 
the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mountstephen  ; 
and  the  works  have  now  been  nearly  completed, 
at  a cost  of  30,0001.  The  old  basin,  stiil  in  use, 
is  six  acres  in  extent;  the  new  one  is  ten  acres. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a pier  of  massive  masonry 


which  runs  ont  650  ft.  from  under  what  was  | 
once  the  Beacon  Hill,  and  has  a cant  at  th&  | 
outer  end.  The  pier  is  built  of  limestone  and  i 
concrete,  some  of  the  blocks  of  the  latter  exceed-  j 
ing  20  tons  in  weight;  and  is  sheltered  seaward  | 
by  a stout  parapet.  There  is  a minimum  depth  I 
of  water  in  the  harbour  of  18  ft,,  at  the  lowest  | 
spring  tide.  Adjoining  the  quay  is  an  extensive  ■ 
range  of  stores,  designed  by  Mr.  Rowell,  archi- 
tect, and  so  constructed  as  not  in  any  way  to  1 
block  the  view  from  the  road  behind ; whilst  the  \ 
roof  of  the  upper  range  is  made  to  form  a pro-  | 
menade.  This  is  in  partial  substitution  for  the  ! 
open  public  space  which  formerly  existed  on  the  i 
Beacon  Hill,  and  which  has  been  removed  to  ; 
make  room  for  large  assembly  rooms,  erected  by  i 
Sir  Lawrence,  in  connection  with  the  baths, 
also  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Rowell.  The 
principal  room  will  be  a handsome  apart* 
ment,  when  finished. 


THE  CHELTENHAM  SEWAGE  FARM. 

In  our  last  we  briefly  mentioned  the  approach:  i 
to  completion  of  these  works  by  the  town  of  j 
Cheltenham.  Indeed,  as  fur  as  the  extension  of  ! 
all  the  outfall  sewers,  they  are  now  finished,  so  i 

that  all  the  fluid,  after  the  solid  sewage  has  been  i 
arrested  in  the  tanks,  is  carried  on  and  applied  i 
to  land  which  the  commissioners  have  purchased,  , 
and  to  other  suitable  land  in  the  vicinity,  thereby  ; 
removing  a great  nuisance  which  has  long,  i 
existed  in  regard  to  the  pollution  of  the  two  i 
streams  which  form  the  natural  outfall  for  the- 
drainage,  as  the  water  now  flows  into  them  after  | 
passing  over  and  through  the  land  in  a compara- 
tively pure  and  very  satisfactory  state. 

There  is  still  a good  deal  to  be  done  in  regard  1 
to  the  land,  but  the  effect  has  hitherto  been  ; 
extremely  good,  and  those  concerned  feel  reason  | 
to  believe  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  moat  I 
successful. 

The  whole  of  the  worko  were  arranged  by  the  ; 
borongh  surveyor,  Mr.  Humphris,  and  Mr.  W.  i 
Smith  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  from  the 
commencement. 

We  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  results  of  tha 
system  adopted. 


LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  OP  LONDON. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  Museum  and 
Library  adjoining  Guildhall,  and  with  the 
entrance  front  in  Basinghall-street,  next  tho 
Bankruptcy  Court,  are  completed  to  the  damp- 
proof  coarse  throughout,  and  the  work  above  ia 
commenced.  The  Corporation  has  long  been 
urged  to  provide  a proper  and  accessible  build  ng 
for  their  very  valuable  library  and  museum,  but 
it  was  not  till  quite  recently  that  circumstances 
served  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish.  An  appro- 
priate and  convenient  site  adjoining  the  Guildhall 
being  obtained,  the  city  architect,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a design,  and  a 
contract  to  complete  the  building  in  accordance 
with,  it,  for  21,3601.,  was  entered  into  by  tho 
Messrs.  Trollope.  The  public  are  much  in- 
debted for  this  result  to  the  energy  and  persis- 
tence with  which  the  chairman  of  the  Library 
and  Museum  Committee,  Dr.  W.  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  has  followed  up  the  subject. 

Wo  give  a view  of  the  building  as  it  will  ap- 
pear in  Basinghall-street,  together  with  plans  of 
the  two  floors.  The  style  is  Gothic,  to  accord 
with  the  Guildhall,  and  the  external  facing  stonoi 
The  mnsenm,  on  the  lower  floor,  ranging  with 
the  Guildhall  crypt,  will  be  83  ft.  2 in.  long  and 
64  ft.  4 in.  wide;  the  library  above  it  will  be 
98  ft.  long,  and  about  the  same  width  as  the 
museum : the  height  will  be  45  fc.,  the  roof 
of  oak.  Adjoining  the  library  are  a public 
reading-room,  50  ft.  long,  and  a commodious 
committee-room.  A flight  of  stairs  leads  frona 
the  library  to  a vestibule  opening  on  the  dais  in 
Guildhall,  and  which  is  approached  also  by  a 
corridor  54  ft.  Gin.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  opening  into 
the  existing  porch  of  the  hall  in  Guildhall-yard. 
These  arrangements,  it  is  evident,  will  materially 
increase  the  accommodation  and  facilities  for 
great  entertainments  or  receptions.  We  should 
have  mentioned  that  below  the  corridor,  and 
extending  to  the  library  staircase  in  Basinghall- 
street,  is  a range  of  strong  rooms  and  apart- 
ments for  muniments  and  archives.  There  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  new  library  and 
museum  will  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Corpora- 
tion and  all  concerned  in  the  erection  of  them. 
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'HE  OnUROH  OP  ST.  OUEN,  JERSEY,  AND 
ITS  RESTORATION. 

I VENTURE  to  thiok  that  a few  notes  on  the 
SBtoralion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Jersey, 
nd  of  its  re-oonsecration  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
hester,  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  Augnst,  may  prove 
iteresting  to  some  of  yoar  readers,  as  an 
vidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  church  feeling 

I the  island  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  an  interesting  ex- 
mple  of  a type  of  church  peculiar,  I believe,  to 
tie  Channel  Islands,  and  consists  of  a nave  and 
hancel,  both  having  aisles,  with  central  tower, 
nd  low  square  spire,  forming  together,  before 
tie  prolongation  of  the  chancel  eastwards,  in  the 
sstoratiou,  a parallelogram  of  about  9G  ft.  by 
3 ft.,  roughly  speaking.  The  date  of  its  original 
onsecration  is  1133,  and  it  probably  then  con- 
isted  only  of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  the 
isles  being  added  at  a subsequent  period. 

The  church  is  vaulted  in  a manner  peculiar,  I 
elieve,  to  these  churches.  The  vaults  are  per- 
jcbly  plain,  in  the  form  of  an  acutely  pointed 
rch  of  rubble  masonry,  springing  from  the 
'alls,  without  the  intervention  of  a cornice,  and 
brengthened  internally  by  flat  bands  of  masonry, 
'he  vaults  are  generally  of  the  roughest  and 
idest  description,  and  invariably  plastered, 
xternally,  the  masonry  is  formed  to  a regular 
ope,  and  the  tiling  laid  directly  upon  it,  with- 
at  any  timber  work  whatever.  The  lateral 
iraat  of  such  a vault  would  naturally  be  groat  j 
jcordingly  the  walls  are  built  of  great  thick- 
3S8,  and  are  very  heavily  buttressed.  When  the 
ales  came  to  be  added  subsequently,  the 
jiumns  and  arches  necessarily  had  to  be  built 
a corresponding  thickness  to  sustain  the 
eight  of  the  wall  above  : the  result  is,  that  the 
ilnmns  and  arches,  at  first  sight,  on  account  of 
leir  being  so  thick  and  squat,  have  all  the  ap- 
sarance  of  being  Norman  or  Transitional  work, 
d not  an  examination  of  their  mouldings  prove 
lem  to  be  the  work  of  the  Flamboyant  period. 

II  the  masonry  of  these  churches  is  of  granite, 
ith  little  exception. 

This  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  remarkable,  in- 
rnally,  for  a very  curious  staircase  of  masonry, 
ading  to  the  central  tower,  to  which  it  is  the 
ily  access.  I believe  there  is  only  one  similar 
tample  known. 

The  windows  consist  principally  of  single 
ncet  openings,  nearly  3 ft.  in  width,  but  there 
ere  remains,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
two-light  windows,  with  Flamboyant  tracery, 
ng  since  destroyed. 

About  five  years  ago  tho  building  had  fallen 
to  a very  miserable  plight,  both  externally  and 
ternally.  The  tracery  of  the  windows,  as  first 
entioned,  had  been  out  away.  The  west  end 
the  south  aisle  was  blocked  out  from  the  rest 
the  church,  and  used  as  the  receptacle  for  the 
Irish  gun,  and  the  interior  was  crowded  with 
pens,”  of  the  most  miserable  description, 
mbled  together  without  the  least  regard  to 
loleaiastical  arrangement  or  decency,  the  altar 
ble  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 

1 the  pews  eastward  being  arranged  facing 
sat,  and  one  pew  placed  against  the  east  wall 
self. 

Tho  rector,  the  Rev.  George  Clement,  had  long 
ished  to  see  this  state  of  things  at  an  end,  and 
» appeal  to  the  parish  resulted  in  a meeting 
liug  called  on  tho  subject  5 and  matters  gradu- 
ly  progressed  so  far,  that  the  professional  ser- 
oes  of  Mr,  John  Hayward,  of  Exeter,  who  has 
Tried  out  several  works  of  more  or  less  im. 
irtaoce  in  the  island,  were  called  in.  He  made 
careful  survey  of  the  building,  and  bis  plans 
r the  restoration  of  tho  church  have  been  car- 
jd  oat,  little  by  little,  until  the  work  has  been 
ought  at  last  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 
Briefly,  what  has  been  done  is  as  follows:  — 
le  wretched  modern  porch  at  the  west  end  of 
e nave  has  been  removed,  and  the  two  ancient 
'Orwaya  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  and  south 
ales  are  restored  to  their  original  uses;  the  part 
the  south  aisle  formerly  occupied  by  the  parish 
ID,  is  thrown  into  the  church  ; tho  two  hideous 
.lleries  have  disappeared;  new  windows  of 
irly  character  have  taken  the  place  of  modern 
Bfigurement  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  and 
e Flamboyant  tracery  is  restored  to  the  windows 
I tho  south  side  of  the  church  ; the  chancel  has 
on  new  vaulted  thronghout,  and  extended 
stward  8 fr. ; a modern  excrescence,  called 
6 south  porch,  has  given  place  to  one  in  har- 
3iiy  with  the  building;  the  tower,  piers,  and 
ches  restored,  and  partially  rebuilt;  new  granite 
pings  and  crosses  placed  on  all  the  gables, 
e roofs  re-tiled  throughout,  and  the  vaults  and 


walls  re-plastered ; the  curious  internal  stair- 
case has  also  been  carefully  restored.  The  seat- 
ing is  entirely  new,  that  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
being  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
that  of  the  ohancel  of  oak,  of  somewhat  elabo- 
rate design  ; a new  pavement  of  tiles,  supplied 
by  Mr,  Godwin  of  Lugwardine,  Herefordshire, 
has  been  laid  down  throughout  the  church,  that 
of  the  chancel  being  of  rich  and  varied  design ; 
and  steps  of  Devonshire  marble  have  been  placed 
in  the  saorarium.  The  windows,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  filled  with  stained  glass,  principally 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  and  are 
exceedingly  good,  both  in  design  and  colour; 
two  windows,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  are 
equally  good;  but  the  same,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  said  for  the  east  window,  the  work  of  a 
French  firm,  at  Le  Mans,  which  contrasts  very 
unfavourably  with  the  others.  These  windows 
are  all  gifts  to  the  church.  The  pulpit,  the 
gife  of  two  nuknown  ladies,  is  executed  in 
Caen  stone,  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham, 
from  the  architect’s  drawings.  The  upper 
portion  is  circular  on  plan,  springing  from  the 
octagon,  and  is  divided  into  a series  of  panels 
by  moulded  arches,  snpported  on  marble 
columns,  with  carved  capitals.  The  panels, 
which  have  diapered  backgrounds,  are  filled 
with  statuettes  of  tho  four  Evangelists,  and  St. 
Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude,  com- 
prising the  several  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
The  cornice  is  carved,  and  is  surmounted  with  a 
capping  of  alabaster,  the  same  material  being 
employed  for  the  capping  of  the  open  balustrade 
on  each  side  of  the  atone  steps,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns.  The  pulpit  rests  on 
an  octagonal  base  of  polished  red  granite,  worked 
in  the  island.  The  font,  also  a gift,  is  of  grey 
granite,  of  bold  design. 

The  church  will  be  warmed  in  winter  by  the 
apparatus  of  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  and 
lighted  at  night  by  paraffine  lamps  of  ornamental 
design.  The  organ,  placed  in  the  north  chauoel 
aisle,  is  built  by  Mr.  Robson,  of  London,  and  is 
an  instrument  of  considerable  power.  The  case 
was  designed  by  the  architect.  The  lectern  is 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  carved  in  oak  by  a 
native  artist. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
Le  Sueur,  of  St.  Helier’s,  but  the  chancel  fit- 
tings have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Blamfield,  also 
of  St.  Helier’s ; and  the  altar-rail,  parclose 
screens,  &c.,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hait  & Co., 
of  London.  The  execution  of  the  work  generally 
reflects  credit  on  all  concerned.  The  total 
coat  of  the  restoration  will  bo  between  4,3001. 
and  -I'jSOOl. 

Friday,  the  5th  of  August,  was  the  day  fixed 
by  the  bishop  for  the  re-conseoration  of  the 
church,  this  ceremony  being  rendered  necessary 
in  his  opinion  by  the  extension  of  the  chancel 
eastwards.  The  weather  was  all  that  oonld  be 
wished,  and  the  church  was  filled  long  before  the 
appointed  boar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  bishop, 
and  a large  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
entertained  at  Inncbeon  in  the  school-room  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  George  Clement,  to  whose 
unwearied  exertions  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  has  been  mainly  owing.  The  day 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  as  commemorating  the  first 
instance  in  the  island  of  the  restoration  of  an 
ancient  church  carried  out  fully  and  completely. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  here  will,  under  God’s  blessing,  do 
much  to  improve  the  state  of  Church  feeling  in 
the  island  generally,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
similar  work  in  other  churches,  many  of  which, 
fully  as  interesting  as  St.  Ouen’s,  have  fallen 
into  a sad  state  of  neglect  and  decay ; and  the 
presence  of  their  bishop  in  the  islands,  who 
seems  to  have  won  all  hearts,  during  this,  his 
first  visit  among  them,  cannot  fail  of  bearing 
good  fruit.  H.  B.  P. 


.THE  WELLINGTON  MOKUMENT. 

Si.R, — In  order  fully  to  understand  the  merits 
of  a case  it  is  generally  necessary  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  So  far  as  I know,  this  has  not 
yet  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  Wellington 
Monument. 

The  original  cause  of  tho  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  monument,  and  of  the  present 
money  difficulty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  award  of 
prizes  at  the  competition  of  sculptors.  This 
will  appear  if  the  history  of  the  work  be  fol- 
lowed ont. 

Of  all  the  models  sent  in,  that  of  Mr.  Stevens 
was  the  only  one  which  showed  such  a know- 


ledge of  architecture  and  ornament,  united  with 
what  is  looked  upon  as  purely  sculptor’s  work, 
as  to  make  it  fit  fbr  the  site  chosen  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  This,  I believe,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ; and,  at  any  rate,  the  judges  knew  that  a 
"pervious”  monument  was  alone  fitted  for  the 
site,  and  that  Mr.  Stevens’s  design  was  tho 
only  one  answering  to  that  character.  Upon 
what  principle  the  prizes  were  awarded  I 
do  not  know.  It  ought  obviously  to  have- 
been  upon  that  of  giving  tho  first  prize  to  tho 
work  best  suited  to  the  place  for  which  it 
was  designed ; and,  as  every  competitor  knew 
where  his  work  was  intended  to  stand,  this 
would  have  been  perfectly  fair  to  all.  This 
principle,  however,  was  not  adopted.  The  bad 
effects  of  the  first  mistake  were  soon  apparent. 
The  first  and  second  prize-holders  were  com- 
missioned to  execute  bas-reliefs,  simply  becauso 
they  were  first  and  second  prize-holders,  and- 
they  were  paid  out  of  the  20,000L  intended  for  the 
monument  itself,  and  to  which  earn  all  the  designs 
were  originally  made. 

Thus  Mr.  Stephens  was  placed  in  a false  posi- 
tion at  the  very  commencement  of  his  labours  y 
and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  out  down  the 
price  to  be  paid  him,  he  was  also  required  to 
erect  a full-sized  model  of  the  monument,  a pro- 
ceeding both  unusual  and  unnecessary,  and  which 
added  greatly  to  his  expenses,  compelling  him  to 
prepare  and  study  expressly  for  it.  That,  under 
these  circumstanoes,  Mr.  Stevens  should  have 
bad  to  take  other  commissions,  is  not  wonderfaL 
He  certainly  might  have  refused  the  work  alto- 
gether, but  whether  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  doing  so  let  artists  judge.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  country  will  allow  Mr. 
Stevens  to  complete  the  national  work  at  his 
own  cost.  If  it  does,  I can  only  say  that  it 
deserves  neither  the  work  nor  the  artist. 

G.  C.  B. 


ROADMAKING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A RETORT  has  been  made  to  the  vestry  of  Sh 
Giles’s,  Camberwell,  by  their  General  Purposes 
Committee,  in  which  are  embodied  the  results  of 
numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  paving  and 
road-making  throughout  the  leading  towns  in 
England  and  Scotland.  With  few  exceptions  it 
appears  that  the  footways  are  paved  with  York 
or  other  flag  paving.  In  some  cases  special 
kinds  of  pavement  are  adopted  from  the  oiroum- 
stance  that  the  material  is  to  be  obtained  near 
at  hand.  Attention  has  in  many  districts  been 
directed  to  several  kinds  of  composite  paving  or 
asphalte,  for  roads  as  well  as  footpaths.  Bricks 
also  are  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
wood  has  been  extensively  used  for  pavements, 
and  roadways. 

The  committee  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take  the  material  in  the  pariah.  Their  fur- 
ther recommendations  were  : — That  experiments 
be  made  with  paving  bricks  for  pathways;  that 
where  the  leading  pathways  are  wider  than  6 ft. 
(and  such  as  in  their  opioion  from  the  traffic 
should  be  paved  with  York  flags),  in  such  cases 
the  remainiag  portion  of  tho  pathways  should 
be  made  up  with  one  of  the  description  of 
asphalte  or  tar  paving  ; that  paving  works  be 
done  to  the  extent  of  25,0001.  or  30,0001. ; that 
they  be  at  once  empowered  to  contraot  for 
paving  works  to  the  extent  of  2,0001.  in  York 
flagging,  and  1,0001.  in  tar  paving  or  asphalte 
and  that  North-terraoe,  Camberwell  High-road, 
be  paved  at  onoe  with  a 6 ft.  coarse  of  2^-inch 
York  flagging,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  tha 
pathway  with  tar  paving.  The  surveyor,  whose 
opinion  is  attached,  thinks  there  are  many  looal 
streets  in  which  the  several  kinds  of  asphalte 
and  tar  paving  could  be  used  with  advantage. 

On  the  subject  of  the  nse  of  steam-rollers  in- 
repairing  roads,  the  surveyor  reported  to  the 
committee  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  heavy 
rollers  used  crashed  and  wasted  the  material, 
and  until  further  experiments  had  been  made  he 
would  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  steam- 
roller. A five-ton  horse-roller,  at  a cost  of  90Z.,. 
he  thought  would  be  useful.  The  committee 
resolved  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  this, 
asking,  however,  for  power  to  purchase  a steam- 
roller divided  into  three  five-ton  portions,  thus 
reducing  tho  crushing  power  to  which  the  sur- 
veyor had  directed  their  attention,  should  they 
deem  it  advisable.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a heavy  one  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in 
Islington,  and  baa  at  last  been  purchased  by  the 
vestry,  and  that  its  results  are  remarkably 
satisfactory.  The  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  has 
also  deserted  the  horse-roller,  and  is  experiment- 
ing with  the  steam-power. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


fAua.  27, 1870. 


A Steam  Road  Rolling  Company  is  aanounced, 
with  a capital  of  5,000i.,  in  shares  of  IL  each. 
In  a prospeotns  we  are  informed  that  for  road 
maintenance  the  average  of  seven  estimates 
shows  a reduction  over  the  present  system  of 
folly  40  per  cent.,  whilst  the  saving  to  the  public 
in  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  vehicles,  and  harness 
oannot  well  be  estimated.  The  system  has 
already  been  adopted  in  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  the 
London  Parks,  and  Paris,  a six  years’  contract 
having  been  lately  entered  into  in  the  last  city 
at  one-half  the  price  formerly  paid  for  horee- 
rolliug.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards 
of  1,100  miles  of  unpaved  highways  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  alone,  and  the  company 
propose  to  take  a license  for  the  use  of  the  patent 
steam  road-rolling  engines  of  ilossrs.  Aveling  & 
Porter  and  Messrs.  Batbo  & Clark,  for  which  it 
is  believed  that  remunerative  employment  can 
always  be  found. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  may 
advantageously  study  the  report  by  Mr.  Paget, 
€ E.,  recently  alluded  to  by  ns  as  having  been 
published  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  “ Steam  Road-roUing,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Metropolis.” 


of  40L  a week.  From  this  time  rapid  progress 
was  made,  and  in  the  spring  of  last  year  it  was 
decided  to  erect  the  present  building,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Newby,  of  Manchester. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Barker,  of 
Burbage,  for  1,3141.  The  site  is  freehold,  pur- 
chased from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  con- 
tains 500  yards.  The  cellars,  four  in  number, 
with  the  bakehouse,  contain  an  area  of  about 
1,540  ft.  The  oven  is  fitted  up  with  Tomlinson’s 
patent  apparatus,  and  bakes  twenty  stones  at 
one  time.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a shop,  28  ft. 
square  inside,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a bouse 
for  the  shopman  ; and  on  the  other  by  a covered 
archway,  and  the  staircase  to  the  storerooms 
and  office  on  the  first-floor,  and  to  the  large 
room  and  ante-room  on  the  second-floor.  The 
large  room  is  48  ft.  long  by  29  ft.  wide,  17  ft. 
high,  and  will  seat  400  persons.  In  the  ante- 
room is  a fifcy-gallon  boiler,  with  water  oven. 
In  addition  to  the  contract  the  fittings  have  cost 
160J. 


last  corresponding  half-year,  by  2,717L ; bnfc 
the  working  expenses,  without  starving  the  line, 
have  been  less  by  13,2631.,  which  leaves  an 
increased  net  profit  of  10,5461. 

A dividend  of  3i^  per  cent,  upon  ordinary 
stock  has  been  earned,  but  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  declare  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  after  providing  for  loan  and 
preferred  stock,  and  to  carry  over  a balance  of 
22,9961.  to  the  current  half-year. 

The  meeting,  which  was  of  a most  harmonious 
character,  was  concluded  by  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Edward  Watkin. 


COLOUR  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I have  only  just  seen  Mr.  Sharpe’s  letter 
on  “ Colour  and  Architecture  ” in  the  Builder  of 
the  6th  inst.  Since  my  name  is  mentioned  in  it, 
: I feel  sure  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a few 
Since  the  removal  to  the  new  premises  ! words  in  reply. 


RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND. 

The  Gardeners'  Magazine  gives  a help  to  this 
our  pet  project : — 

From  the  known  we  argue  to  the  unknown, 
This  generation  has  seen  enough  of  the  reclama- 
mation  of  land  to  be  well  assured  that  a surface 
alone  is  wanted  to  form  the  foundation  of  an 
agrarian  enterprise,  that  needs  only  prudent 
management  to  make  ample  returns  on  the 
oapital  necessarily  invested  in  it.  We  repeat 
that  it  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a question  of 
good  soil  or  bad  soil,  or  no  soil  at  all.  The  better 
the  soil,  the  better  the  prospect  of  success 
certainly;  but,  to  begin  with,  a surface  is  enough, 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  our 
meaning,  we  will  point  to  Dartmoor  as  offering 
surface  only,  and  yet  being  well  adapted  to  be- 
come cultivable  land,  and  in  due  time  make  fair 
returns  upon  the  outlay  its  conversion  would 
involve.  Whittlesea  Mere  affords  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  reclamation  in  our  time. 
Where  the  melancholy  marshes  spread  far  and 
wide,  feeding  only  the  wild  duck  and  the  bittern, 
magnificent  crops  of  grass,  corn,  and  roots  are 
now  annually  raised  upon  the  jet-black  vegetable 
soil.  This  was  a good  case,  and  a question  of 
engineering  rather  than  of  experiment  in  agri- 
culture. But  take  a bad  case,  that  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  which  has  been  pronounced  again  and 
again  by  “ competent  authorities”  utterly  unfit 
for  any  purpose  except  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 
Traverse  the  plain  any  time  between  midsummer 
and  October,  and  see  how  the  ” competent 
authorities”  were  slightly  wanting  in  prophetic 
insight.  See  a piece  here  and  a piece  there 
nnder  the  plough,  and  on  these  pieces  turnips 
as  good  as  ever  were  raised  on  what  may  be  called 
a second-class  soil.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  have 
been  grown  upon  the  plain,  and  on  some  of  the 
older  fields  that  have  had  the  frequent  aid  of 
artificial  manures  we  shall  yet  see  wheat,  and 
the  homely  scenes  that  accompany  wheat  on  the 
land,  as  homely  comforts  accompany  bread  in 
the  household.  ” The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad;  it  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing.” 


the  society’s  trade  has  increased  upwards  ofj  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s  letter  which 
50  per  cent.,  with  every  prospect  of  soon  being  I will  receive  a very  general  assent.  No  doubt 
double.  The  members  also  keep  increasing,  the  I some  of  the  attempts  to  apply  coloured  decora- 
number  now  being  205,  holding  a share  oapital  j tion  to  our  churches  deserve  the  epithets  “ crude 
of  upwards  of  l,U70l.,  with  a reserve  fund  of ; and  gaudy”  which  he  applies  to  them:  no 
391.,  and  15J.  of  an  additional  fund,  towards  , doubt  colour  ought  not  to  interfere  with  archi- 
establiahing  a reading-room  and  library.  Up  to  j teotural  form: — and  so  forth.  But  when  he  argues 
the  present  time  the  society  has  sold  goods  to  from  the  abuse  against  the  use  of  colour  in 
the  amount  of  9.7001.,  and  realised  a neb  profit  ' architecture,  very  few,  I apprehend,  will  follow 
of  more  than  6uOJ.,  after  paying  all  expenses,  ^ him.  Mr.  Sharpe,  I feel  sure,  will  readily  admit 
thus  reproducing  about  two-thirds  of  the  that  traces  of  coeval  colour  are  so  very  often 


members’  capital. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY:  WORKMEN’S 
TRAINS. 


Some  time  since  the  Sonth-Eastern  Company, 
of  their  own  motion,  put  on  workmen’s  trains  by 
which  return  tickets  were  issued  between  Wool- , 
wich  and  any  of  the  London  stations,  London  . modern  attempts  to  colour  Gothic  churches  are 
Bridge,  Cannon-street,  or  Charing-oroas,  at  fares  1 nob  very  successful,  is  it  not  more  likely  that  it 
of  4d.  for  the  twenty-two  miles.  It  has  been  is  because  we  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  do  it, 


found  in  our  church  restorations  that  we  may 
safely  say  that  colour  was  commonly — if  nob 
universally — used  by  the  Gothic  architects  in 
their  churches.  I think  he  will  also  admit  that 
the  men  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art  to  produce  the  ” glorious  archi- 
tectural effects,”  which  he  so  justly  eulogises, 
were  little  likely  to  injure  those  effects  by  au 
injudicious  application  of  colour  to  them.  If  our 


OPENING  OF  A CO-OPERATIVE  HALL  AT 
BUXTON. 

The  new  stores  of  the  Buxton  Co-opera- 
tive Society  have  been  opened.  According 
to  a report  which  was  read  at  the  opening,  the 
society  was  formed  in  January,  1866,  by  about 
twenty-two  persons.  Every  obstacle  was  at  first 
pub  in  their  way,  and  they  frequently  had  to 
meet  in  the  open  air.  None  of  the  property 
owners  would  let  them  have  a shop  for  love  or 
money,  and  at  last  they  gladly  accepted  a cellar 
offered  to  them  by  one  of  the  members.  They 
now  commenced  to  deal  in  flour,  their  capital  at 
this  time  being  about  2dl.,  and  more  than  two 
tons  at  a time  could  not  be  bought  to  advantage. 
C ish  bad  to  be  paid  before  the  goods  were  de- 
livered. At  the  end  of  1866,  the  members  only 
numbered  twenty-five,  with  a capital  of  481.  In 
1867,  the  old  stores  in  Concert-place  were  taken 
by  two  members,  as  sufficient  confidence  was 
not  felt  in  the  general  body  to  let  them  the  pre- 
mises in  the  society’s  name.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  the  members  had  increased  to  ninety-three, 
with  a capital  of  about  300^.,  doing  a business 


found  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  those  using  the 
trains  belong  to  classes  for  which  they  are  not 
intended  ; and,  irrespective  of  the  class  of  pas- 
sengers using  them,  it  has  been  found  that  these 
trains  do  not  pay.  In  relation  to  compensation  in 
oases  of  accident  to  passengers  by  these  trains,  in 
theActsofthe  Metropolitan, North  Landan, Great 
Eastern,  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  Metro- 
politan District  Companies,  the  compensation 
to  passengers  by  workmen’s  trains  is  limited  to 
1001.  The  South-Eastern  Company  reasonably 
requested  Parliament  in  their  Bill,  which  passed 
the  late  session,  to  grant  them  a like  limitation, 
but  their  request  was,  fur  what  reason  we  know 
nob,  not  complied  with.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company 
held  on  Thursday,  at  noon,  in  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel.  Sir  Edward  W.  Wa' kin,  chairman  of  the 
company,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  the  workmen’s  trains  ; but 
the  feeling  of  the  proprietors  appeared  unani- 
mous against  the  conveyance  of  large  numbers 
of  passengers  at  such  a very  low  fare,  and  with 
unlimited  liability.  The  matter  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
many  persons  interested  may  approach  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  sneh  a representation  as 
may  induce  them  to  grant  the  South-Eastern 
Company  the  comparative  indemnity  granted  to 
other  companies,  in  the  matter  of  compensation, 
and  thus  prevent  the  trains  from  being  taken 
off,  as  they  may  and  probably  will  be,  their  con- 
tinuance being  optional  on  the  part  of  the  com 
pany. 

Sir  Edward  stated  that  they  bad  been  accused 
of  sending  large  quantities  of  contraband  of  war 
to  the  Continent  since  war  had  been  declared. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  had  done  so.  They 
had  sent  medical  stores  freely  over  their  line, 
and  had  bad  one  offer,  before  the  war  was 
declared,  to  convey  a large  quantity  of 
arms.  They  had  intentionally  quoted  so  high 
a rate  that  the  consignment  was  not  sent  over 
their  line.  Recently  the  authorities  of  Scotland- 
yard  had  been  instructed  by  the  Home-Office  to 
communicate  with  them  (the  South-Eastern 
Company),  respecting  a number  of  very  heavy 
wooden  cases  labelled  “ books,”  which  had  been 
sent  down  the  line  en  route  for  the  Continent. 
The  packages  were  suspected  to  contain  arms, 
nob  books.  These  packages  were  detained  and 
examined,  aud  found  to  contain  Bibles,  not 
breech-loaders,  on  their  way  for  distribution  in 
the  belligerent  armies. 

The  receipts  of  the  South-Eastern  have  been 
less  for  the  last  half-year,  as  compared  with  the 


than  because  it  cauuot  be  done  ? 

The  use  of  stained  glass  windows  was  part  of: 
the  ancient  system  of  coloured  decoration;  we 
have  learnt  (after  some  initiatory  failures)  how  to 
make  and  use  stained  glass  as  the  old  architects; 
did,  and  we  now  apply  it  with  excellent  effect.! 
We  are  going  on  to  the  use  of  wall-painting,  aud 
at  present,  perhaps,  we  are  in  the  stage  of. 
initiatory  failures ; but  I for  one  do  nob  doubt: 
that  we  shall  before  long  achieve  equally  sue-; 
ceasfnl  results  in  this  mode  of  decoration  also. 

That  this  success  is  to  be  attained  by  copying 
old  examples  I do  not  say.  Some  of  the  frag-, 
mentary  examples  of  Medimval  colouring  which; 
remain  are  very  perplexing — to  me  at  least ; andi 
seem  equally  to  deserve  the  epithets  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  bestows  on  their  modern  reproductions. 
It  is  difficult — to  me  at  least — to  imagine  bow 
the  coloured  decoration  of  a building  in  which 
some  of  these  fragments  formed  a portion  could 
ever  have  produced  a satisfactory  effect.  But 
knowing  how  skilful  the  old  artists  were  — 
as  their  stained  glass  is  enough  to  prove 
— in  the  use  of  colour,  I humbly  attribute: 
my  difficulty  in  appreciating  these  ancient 
examples  of  wall  - painting  entirely  to  tha 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  examples,  and  tol 
my  ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
artist  worked,  and  of  the  design  of  which  this 
is  a portion.  I have  never  advocated  the  imita-: 
tion  of  these  ancient  fragments ; I have,  on  thel 
contrary,  frequently  deprecated  their  restoration; 
or  reproduction  ; but  1 think  that  to  understand: 
the  principles  on  which  the  Gothic  artists  coloured 
their  buildings,  is  our  first  step  towards  a satis- 
factory revival  of  the  practice. 

What  I have  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  isj 
that  every  great  school  of  architecture,— Egyp.) 
tiau,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic/ 

used  decorative  colour  (and  historical  paints 

ing  and  sculpture  besides)  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  its  great  buildings;  and  that  our  modeOB 
public  buildings  are  crude,  incomplete,  and  un-; 
satisfactory  to  the  eye  and  mind,  without  these 
aids  from  the  sister  arts.  What  I have  advo-: 
cated,  and  still  advocate,  is,  that  our  architectai 
and  painters  should  tarn  their  attention  to  the! 
subject,  and  rediscover  and  establish  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  and: 
the  painter  ought  to  combine  their  work  into 
a grand  and  barmonious  whole. 

1 rejoice  greatly  that  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral/ 
at  length,  the  sculptor  and  painter  are  to  be 
called  in  to  complete  the  noble  work  of  whiob- 
our  great  architect  did  his  part  so  Jong  ago.  The 
I little  which  has  been  already  done  is  enough  to 
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show  what  a wonderful  tranaformation  may  be 
effbuted  iu  that  cold  and  dingy  interior.  1 re- 
joice in  the  anticipation  that  the  decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s  will  spread,  almost  universally,  the 
“fashion”  of  completing  our  public  buildings, 
cud  at  the  same  time  create  a school  of  artists 
capable  of  doing  it  worthily. 

Edward  L.  Cutts. 


KESTORA.TION:  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ B,  B.”  claims  that 
St.  James’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  “a 
fair  example  of  the  style”  to  which  it  belongs; 
exactly  what  I inferred, — a fair  example  of  a 
style  iu  which  detail  (of  mouldings,  <fec.)  is  in 
general  flat,  tame,  and  comparatively  ineffective. 
He  is  right  in  preferring  the  arcade  to  that  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  adjoining,  the  plan  of  the 
piers  iu  which  is  exceptionally  bad,  so  much  so 
that,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  1 
should  question  it  being  earlier  than  St.  James’s. 
As  to  the  new  roof  over  the  latter,  iu  the  first 
place,  a double  hammor-beam  roof  is  about  the 
“ heaviest  ” roof  iu  appearance  that  could  well 
be  devised  ; secondly,  the  roof  is  certainly, 
arohmologically,  earlier  in  style  than  the  sub- 
Structure,  having  the  usual  characteristics  of  a 
roof  of  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  ^ 
century,  whereas  the  subatructure  Is  what  we  ' 
usually  refer  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  same 
epoch  ; and,  thirdly,  every  one  with  an  eye  for 
architectural  design  (as  apart  from  archsojlogy) 
must  perceive  that  with  such  a comparatively 
attenuated  arcade,  and  such  a narrow  and  lofry 
nave,  the  eye  does  not  demand  the  further 
exaggeration  of  these  proportions  by  a steep- 
pitoned  roof.  This  is  so  obvious  that  I cannot 
but  give  credence  to  a report  that  the  eminent 
architect  who  was  called  in  to  restore  this 
church  fully  intended  to  give  it  a roof  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  was  over- 
ruled, in  spite  of  his  urgent  representations,  by 
some  of  those  amateur  ecolesiologists  who 
manage  these  matters  in  country  places,  and  who 
are  as  thorns  iu  the  side  of  the  luckless  architect 
who  hue  to  come  iu  contact  with  them. 

“ B.  B.”  must  have  oddly  overlooked  the  drift 
of  my  letter,  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  “ a bad  style  may  be  tolerated  in  an  old 
building,  but  can  never  be  a fitting  subject  of 
reproduction  in  a new  work.”  The  whole  tenor 
of  my  remarks  was  adverse  to  the  reatorariuu  of 
even  bad  parts  of  a building,  and  therefore, 
d fortiori,  of  a building  altogether  bad.  If  such 
a building  falls  into  decay,  sweep  it  away,  and 
build  a better  one.  A Looker-on. 


BRAEMAR  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Builder, 
under  the  head  of  “ Notes  from  Scotland,”  a 
Btutement  relative  to  Braemar  Church,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  of  Dur- 
lington,  as  the  architect,  1 beg  to  inform  you 
that  111'.  Lamb  is  one  of  my  assistants,  and  has 
acted  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  under  my  in- 
structious.  John  Ross. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  MEETINGS. 

Cu7nh(niand  anci  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and 
Archceoloyical  Society. 

A HEETiNG  of  the  members  of  this  society  has 
been  held  m the  Concert-hall  at  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale. Although  150  members  had  been  invited 
by  circular  to  attend  the  meeting,  only  fourteen 
made  their  appeal  ance.  A few  ladies  were  also 
present.  The  Rev.  J.  Simpson  read  a paper, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Bewcasite, 
upon  the  Roman  stations  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  among  the 
transactions  of  the  society.  After  some  conver- 
sation respecting  the  antiquities  of  Kirkb_, 
Lonsdale,  the  Rev.  H.  Ware  read  some  notes 
upon  the  parish  church.  Subsequently  the 
members  lunched  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  where 
preparations  had  been  made  for  about  forty 
persons,  but  only  about  twenty  partook  of  the 
repast. 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Socitiy. 

The  members  of  this  society  have  made  an 
excuibiou  to  South  Wingfield  Manor  House, 
Derbyshire,  to  which  we  recently  referred.  They 
were  admitted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev. 
Iniunuei  Halton,  the  owner  of  the  estate.  The 


Rev.  J.  Stacye,  the  president  of  the  society, 
read  a short  paper  on  the  history  of  Sooth 
Wingfield  or  Winfield,  sketching  the  descent  of 
the  property  from  the  days  of  the  Domesday 
survey.  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  resided  at  Wing- 
field for  about  six  months  in  1569,  and  again  for 
a short  time  iu  1584.  Tradition  says  that  her 
apartments  were  iu  a range  of  buildings,  now 
wholly  destroyed,  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  inner  court.  It  appears  from  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler’s  papers,  that  there  were  in  all  310 
gentlemen,  yeomen,  officers,  and  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  the  custody  of  the  Queen  at  Wing- 
field, in  the  month  of  November,  1584.  Her 
domestic  establishment  then  consisted  of  five 
gentlemen,  fourteen  servitors,  three  cooks,  four 
boys,  three  gentlemen’s  men,  six  gentlewomen, 
two  wives,  ten  wenches  and  children.  “The 
diet  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  both  fishe  and 
fleshe  days  is  said  to  have  been  about  16  dishes 
at  both  courses,  dressed  after  their  awne 
manner,  sometimes  more  or  leas  as  the  provision 
servethe.”  Tne  Queen  and  her  train  are  said  to 
have  consumed  abnub  ten  tuna  of  wine  a year. 
Mr.  Stacye  described  the  diflerent  portions  of 
the  ruios,  and  the  party  then  inspected  them. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  rambling  about  the 
ruins,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cupit,  tenant 
of  the  manor  farm ; and  before  returning  to 
Sheffield,  the  party  partook  of  tea  at  the  Peacock 
Inn,  near  the  railway  station. 


DOLGELLY  MARKET-HALL  AND  PUBLIC 
ROOMS. 

This  building,  which  was  opened  on  Thursday, 
the  llth  iost.,  has  been  erected  under  the  soper- 
intendeuce  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect,  of 
Odwestry,  on  a very  commodious  site  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  oovers  4,960  super,  feet ; 
it  ooutaios  a general  market,  60  ft.  by  39  ft., 
with  four  shops,  kitchen,  two  bed-rooms,  four 
retiring-rooms  j an  nesembly-room,  affording 
aocommodatiou  for  GUO  persons,  with  raised 
orchestra,  and  a spacious  reading-room.  The 
walla  are  of  grey  granite,  relieved  by  light 
limestone  dressings  and  arches. 

The  contraoc  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Humphrey 
Jones,  Rues  Owen,  and  Evan  Morris,  of  Dolgelly. 

The  total  outlay  for  building,  stalls,  chairs, 
gas-fittings,  (&o.,  was  2,200Z. 


VERMIN  IN  NEW  HOUSES. 

I THINK  I can  inform  your  correspondent, 
“ R.  W.,”  of  a remedy  for  the  disagreeable 
visitors  of  which  he  complains. 

Some  years  ago  a fiiend  of  mine  came  to  a 
cooutry  vicarage,  an  old  house,  and  found  the 
upper  rooms  swarming  with  these  insects; 
dozens,  I might,  perhaps,  say  hundreds  of  them 
might  be  scraped  out  from  between  the  floor- 
boards. He  made  use  of  the  receipt  I give 
below,  which  most  effrctually  destroyed  them, 
and  he  has  never  been  troubled  with  a single 
one  iu  the  house  since.  I also  was  troubled 
with  several  in  my  lodgings  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  but  the  same  mixture  has 
been  eniirely  effectual  in  removing  them  all. 

'Ibe  mixture  1 must  tell  you  is  a deadly 
poison. 

Spirits  of  wine,  4 oz. ; spirits  of  turpentine, 
4 oz. ; white  mercury,  ^ oz. ; camphor,  J oz. 
Mix,  and  apply  with  brush  to  infested  part. 

G.  I.  0.  C. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S  CHURCH,  HIGHBURY 
NEW  PARK. 

Mr.  Henry  Rydon,  of  Highbury  New  Park, 
deserves  more  than  a word  of  praise  for  the 
liberality  which  has  led  him,  not  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  site  for  a oburcb,  but  to  build  it  at  his 
own  sole  cost,  probably  nine  or  ten  thousand 
poonds.  Moreover,  as  a preliminary,  Mr.  Rydon, 
some  six  years  ago,  put  up  a temporary  iron 
church  and  hall,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  3,0001. 
Some  of  the  parties  intrusted  think  it  too  much 
CO  expect  Mr.  Rydon  to  erect  two  churches 
at  his  sole  expense  within  six  years,  and  they 
are  subscribing  with  the  idea  of  at  least  defray- 
ing the  coat  of  the  temporary  ebureb,  but  that 
bus  not  yet  been  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that 
ibis  will  be  done,  and  that  the  spire  on  the  new 
edifice  will  be  raised  also  by  voluntary  oontribu- 
tiuns. 

St.  Augustine’s  was  consecrated,  a few  days 
ago,  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  a spacious 


and  handsome  structure  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  the  nave  divided  from  the  aisles  by  stone 
columns  and  arches;  and  it  has  a clearstory. 
The  architects  ate  Messrs.  Habershon  & Brock, 
and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Perry  & Son,  of 
Stratford. 

The  organ  is  divided,  one  part  being  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  chancel  j and 
the  movements  have  the  aid  of  electricity. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop  is  the  minister. 

Mr.  Rydon  is  the  owner  of  most  of  the  land 
round  about,  green  fields  a very  few  years  ago, 
and  now  nearly  all  covered  with  large  houses. 
The  clay  which  was  nnder  the  turf  is  now  aboY& 
it,  in  the  shape  of  walls. 


CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

In  a letter  to  the  Times  Dean  Howson  says  : — 
The  architect’s  estimate  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion is  55,500Z.  To  this  some  additions  must  be 
made,  in  consequence  of  onr  having  discovered 
that  foundations  were  wanting,  and  that  parts  of 
the  walls  were  in  a bad  and  perplexing  condi- 
tion, so  that  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  whole  will  cost  60,OOOJ.  During  the 
present  year  very  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  exterior  of  the 
tower  has  been  entirely  renewed.  The  nneouth 
stmetore  of  comparatively  recent  construction 
which  used  to  disfigure  the  south  side  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  gone.  The  exterior  is  restored 
to  its  original  form  and  beauty.  Windows  also 
of  great  beauty  have  been  inserted  here,  and 
others  of  a decorated  character  in  the  clear- 
story of  the  choir.  An  entirely  new  roof,  covered 
with  lead,  is  being  constructed  for  the  nave;  th& 
groining  of  that  part  of  the  church  is  steadily 
advancing,  as  well  as  its  exterior  reparation  at 
the  west  end  and  throughout  the  south  side.  The 
completion  of  the  whole  work  may  be  expected 
to  occupy  three  years ; but,  in  order  that  we- 
may  make  sure  of  this  result,  it  is  necessary  that 
onr  subscription  list  should  be  continuously  rein- 
forced. We  shall  be  peculiarly  grateful  if  indi- 
vidual contributors,  or  separate  families,  will 
make  themselves  responsible  each  for  some 
distinctive  portion  of  the  work,  as,  for  instance, 
a window,  a buttress,  or  a section  of  the 
cloicter. 


THE  ARTIZANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

The  Act  empowering  vestries  and  district 
boards  to  take  down  or  improve  dwellings  occu- 
pied by  working  men  and  their  families,  which 
are  unfit  for  human  occupation,  and  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  better  dwellings,  has 
been  extensively  carried  oat  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke.  Upwards  of  fifty  houses  have  been- 
brought  nnder  its  operation,  and  the  object  of 
the  Act  soccesafully  accomplished.  There  has 
only  been  one  case  reported  in  the  parish  wherein 
the  owner  of  premises  refused  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  vestry,  and  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  appealing  to  the  Quarter  Sessions;, 
but,  on  farther  reflection,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  carry  out  the  order,  and  has  since  converted 
the  dwelling-houses  into  stables.  A great  deal 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  and  other  eastern 
parishes,  in  many  of  which  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken  by  the  vestries  or  other  local  autho- 
rities, nor  have  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  put 
the  machinery  of  the  Act  in  motion,  so  that  in- 
these  cases  the  Act  is,  in  reality,  inoperative. 


CONDITION  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  Irish  Builder  says  : — 

“ The  writer  in  the  Builder  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  pour  out  his  store  of  censure  on  * the  powers 
that  be  ’ in  our  city.  In  his  paper,  in  Satur- 
day’s issue,  he  fearlessly  asserts  that ‘Dublin 
is  not  half  cleansed.’  He  names  several  dis- 
tricts  in  which  ‘ corporate  vigilance  can  never 
be  detected.’  Certain  it  is  that  the 
‘ Chiel’s  amang  us,  takln'  notes,’ 
and  however  shrewdly  we  had  previonsly  con- 
ceived such  to  be  the  case,  we  are  confirmed  in 
onr  opinion,  when  the  writer  tells  us, — ‘ We  have 
walked  through  these  quarters,  and  examined 
the  house  property,  questioned  the  dwellers  as 
to  their  wants,  and,  during  our  visit,  seen  suffi- 
cient with  our  own  eyes  to  justify  every  word 
we  have  written  or  may  write.’ 

“ With  respect  to  his  queries  as  to  the  railings 
in  front  of  Old  Trinity,  and  the  ‘ dead  wall  ’ in 
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College-street,  we  are  happy  to  ioform  the 
writer  that,  within  the  past  fortnight,  the  works 
have  been  in  progress.  The  blocks  of  Bally- 
nocken  granite  for  the  base  are  on  the  gronnd  j 
the  foundations  are  laid  about  10  ft.  in.  We 
regret  that  they  have  nob  been  laid  still  nearer 
the  frontage  line  of  the  College,  and  with  a leaser 
carve  towards  the  street.” 


BUILDINGS  POS 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  as  secretary,  writes  thus  : 

I am  directed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  transmit  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a letter  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  the  honorary  secretaries  of 
The  Royal  Instibate  of  British  Architects, 

The  Architectural  Association, 

The  Architectnral  E.xhibition,  and 
The  Architectural  Museum, 
and  to  state  that  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
cause  it  to  be  published  in  the  next  impression 
of  tho  Builder. 

" SiB,— I am  directed  by  her  M»jeBty'a  Commifisioners 
for  the  Exhibition  cf  1S51  to  inform  you  that  in  tboir 
opinion  the  great  interest  at  present  felt  in  tho  question 
of  national  education,  and  the  fact  that  educatiousi  works 
and  appliances  are  intended  to  form  a prominent  feature 
of  the  approaching  luternational  Exhibition  of  1871,  seem 
to  present  a suiiablo  occasion  for  the  formation,  at  the  I 
Exhibition,  of  a large  and  important  collection  of  models, 
plans,  and  elevations  of  colleges,  school  buildings,  and 
other  edifices  designed  for  educational  purposes. 

It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners to  request  the  Committee  of  Selection  for  Archi- 
tecture  to  assist  them  in  forming  such  a collection,  by 
devoting  tbeir  particular  attention  to  the  designs,  draw-  j 
ings,  and  models  relating  to  school  buildings  which  muy  I 
be  submitted  to  them,  and  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
have  determined  to  place  at  their  disposal  on  this  occasion, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  space  which  will  be  regularly 
set  apart  for  architectural  works  at  these  annual  exhibi- 
tions, a supplementary  allotment,  to  be  specially  devoted 
to  plans,  drawings,  and  taodels  of  school  buildings. 

nothing,  then,  remains  but  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  architectural  profession  in  this  work,  and  I am 
therefore  directed  to  ask  you  to  have  tho  kindness  to 
make  known  to  tho  members  of  your  society  the  views 
and  intentions  cf  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  this 
subject." 


THE  CHEESEWRING. 

Sin,— The  propping  to  which  your  correrpondent, 
“ n.  B.  W.,”  alludes,  was  done  last  year,  by  order  of  the 
Duchy  authorities.  It  was  adopted  as  a precaution  against 
the  danger  to  which  the  Cheeeewnng  wss  exposed,  through 
the  foolish  practice  of  rocking  the  upper  beds  attempted 
by  many  of  the  visitors.  For  any  other  purpose  it  would 
have  been  simply  ridiculous. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  at  present  than 
repeat  our  assertion,  that  the  Cheesewriog  is  not  endan- 
gered by  onr  operations ; its  security,  as  far  us  we  are 
concerned,  has  been  amply  provided  for. 

John  Fbebmaw  & Sons. 


THE  GREAT-EORTON  FINE  ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  BRADFORD. ' 

The  Exhibition,  which  has  for  BOmetime  been  I 
in  preparation  at  the  New  Congregational  I 
School,  Great  Horton,  has  been  formally  opened.  \ 
A large  and  fashionable  company  asBembled  in  i 
the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  bnilding,  I 
converted  dnring  the  exhibition  into  a picture  ! 
gallery,  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  in  the  chair.  A 
great  many  ladies  of  Bradford  and  the  district 
were  present.  A choir  composed  of  vocalists 
and  instrnmentalists,  members  of  the  Bradford 
F’estival  Choral  Society  and  others,  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  the  platform,  and  opened  the 
proceedings  by  singing  the  solo  and  chorus, 
” The  Marvellous  Work,” 

The  exhibition  is  one  of  considerable  extent. 
Tho  building  in  which  it  is  held  is  well  adapted, 
in  the  size  of  its  principal  apartment,  the  number 
of  its  smaller  ones,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
long  corridor,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  principal  departments  may  be 
described  as  art  collections  (including  many 
subdivisions),  objects  of  natural  history,  objects 
of  vertu,  and  machinery.  Of  these  departments 
that  of  art  is  the  moat  important. 


Vacant  Ziand  In  the  City. — The  City 
Press  points  out  that  the  corporation  have  at 
the  present  time  upwards  of  40  acres  of  land  in 
the  City,  which  is  vacant  and  entirely  unpro- 
ductive. The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  sitoate 
in  the  neigbonrhood  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
and  the  New  Meat  Market  at  Smithfield  j bat 
there  are  several  plots  in  mach  more  central 
positions. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hackney. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
of  a new  church  for  South  Hackney.  It  is  to 
be  called  Christ  Church.  The  edifice  will  occupy 
a space  of  ground  between  Victoria  Park-road 
and  the  angle  of  Victoria  Park.  The  style  will 
be  the  Middle  Pointed,  and  the  church  will  con- 
sist of  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel.  A large 
window  will  occupy  the  western  gable,  with 
three-light  windows  in  the  chancel,  which  will 
be  apsidal.  No  side  windows  are  intended. 
The  walls  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  ashlar 
work,  and  the  roof  open-timbered.  In  the 
chancel  will  be  a sedilia.  The  entrance  at  the 
western  extremity  will  show  a lofty  tower. 
Three  descriptions  of  atone  seem  to  be  employed, 
— Portland  and  Bisham  stone  for  the  outside,  and 
Bath  for  the  internal  ribbed  and  moulded  work, 
&o.  The  tower,  it  is  said,  will  be  of  Biaham 
stone  J but  we  think,  from  an  examination  of  it, 
it  appears  altogether  too  soft  and  weak  for  its 
intended  purpose.  With  tower  and  spire,  the 
contract  price  is  pub  down  at  4,8751.,  and  the 
church  is  to  afford  accommodation  to  about  800 
people.  South  Hackney  is  at  present  well  pro- 
vided with  churches.  It  has  no  less  than  fifteen, 
although  thirty  years  ago  it  had  but  two.  Of 
the  architectural  character  of  the  churches,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  speak  very  highly.  The  present 
structure  will  be  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 

Wiggington,  architect. The  district  church  of 

St.  Mark,  which  is  situate  in  the  Sandringham- 
road,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  There  are  a vast  nnmber  of  empty 
houses  in  the  vicinity.  The  strncture  is  very 
large,  alfording  accommodation  for  no  less  than 
1,713  persons,  exclusive  of  the  gallery.  The  ten 
pillars  SQpporting  the  edifice  are  painted  a dull 
chocolate  colour  picked  out  with  gold,  and  tho 
bricks  are  painted  bine,  red,  white,  and  black. 
All  the  windows  are  stained.  Thereof  is  of  oak, 
varnished,  and  the  pews  are  constructed  of  the 
same  material.  The  edifice  already  has  cost 
lljOOOi.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Amhurst.  When  the  incumbency  was 
first  ofi’ered  to  Mr.  Pilkington,  3,800J,  were  re- 
quired to  pay  off  the  builders,  &c.,  and  to  render 
the  church  fib  for  consecration  5 bub  o£-that  sum 
2,952Z.  have  been  subsequently  raised,  and  there 
remains  at  the  present  time  a pressing  want  of 
848J.  to  wipe  ofl'  the  debt.  Those  figures,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  into  account  l,5u0l.  for  the 
completion  of  the  tower  and  spire,  and  350L  for 
the  purchase  of  an  organ  and  font,  and  the  cost 
of  schools  and  parsonage,  which  sooner  or  later 
will  have  to  be  built,  and  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited. 

Bristol. — An  adjourned  vestry  meeting  has 
been  held  at  St.  George’s,  Eaaton-in-Gordano,  to 
consider  a proposition  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  chnrch  for  that  part  of  the  parish.  Since  a 
district  church  has  been  built  at  Pill,  it  has 
been  found  much  too  large  for  the  population, 
which  numbers  about  500  in  the  whole.  It  is  a 
very  plain-looking  building,  built  on  to  an  old 
tower,  and  baa  sittings  for  about  800.  Most  of 
the  vestry  people  appear  to  have  a great  dislike 
to  the  pulling  down  of  St.  George’s  Church,  as 
it  has  only  been  built  between  forty  and  fifty 
years ; and  they  thought  it  would  do  very  well 
for  them.  Still,  no  opposition  was  ofi’ered  to  a 
resolution  to  the  eiTect  that  the  chnrch  shall  bo 
rebuilt  in  accordance  with  the  plans  produced, 
if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  raised,  and  the  ne- 
cessary faculty  is  to  be  applied  for.  There  is 
every  probability,  the  local  Times  believes,  that 
the  church  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Plans  and  specifications  were 
submitted  to  the  meeting.  The  total  cost  is 
about  2,0001.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  church 
shall  take  the  form  of  a memorial  of  the  late 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mirehouse.  Altogether, 
about  1,0001.  have  been  promised  towards  the 
sum  required  to  rebuild  the  church. 

Dodleston. — It  is  now  more  than  a year  ago 
since  the  work  of  restoring,  or  almost  re-build- 
ing the  parish  church  of  Dodleston  was  com- 
menced. The  sum  required  for  the  work  was 
3,0001.,  as  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild  the  chnrch, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  Mr.  Donglas, 
of  Abbey-square,  Chester,  was  selected  as  the 
architect,  and  he  has  not  departed  widely  from 
the  features  of  the  old  church,  which  was  in  the 
Perpendicular  Gothic  style.  Both  the  nave  and 
the  aisle  have  been  considerably  widened,  and 
what  was  formerly  the  chapel  has  been  utilised 
as  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The  whole  of 
the  tower  has  been  restored,  the  upper  part  re- 
constructed and  a polygonal  capping  or  spire 
added.  This  part  of  the  work,  inoluding  the  re- 


casting of  a bell,  and  the  addition  of  a new  one, 
together  with  a new  clock,  has  been  carried  out 
as  a memorial  of  the  late  Dean  Anson.  The  en- 
trance to  the  edifice  is  by  means  of  a rather 
quaint  half-timbered  porch,  on  the  north  side, 
near  the  tower.  With  this  exception  the  material 
need  in  tho  construction  is  the  red  sandstone 
from  Handbridge.  The  roof  is  open  over  the 
nave  and  ^aisle,  but  panelled  over  the  choir  and 
chancel  J chocolate  and  white  in  the  former,  and 
green  and  gold  in  the  latter,  being  the  predomi- 
nating colours.  The  decorative  artists  who  exe- 
cuted this  work,  and  also  the  Agnus  Dei  and 
lettering  on  the  east  wall  surrounding  a stained- 
glass  window,  were  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London.  An  inscription  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  window  shows  that  it  is  in  memory 
of  Frederick  Anson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  and 
Rector  of  Dodleston,  who  died  May  8tb,  1867, 
aged  88  years.  The  Christian  ministry  furnished 
the  ideal  subjects  for  the  artist,  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle.  A coloured  window  at  the  opposite 
end,  now  that  the  tower  is  thrown  open,  would 
be  a desirable  addition.  The  woodwork  is  of 
varnished  pitch  pine,  if  we  except  the  lectern, 
which  is  of  oak,  and  the  stalls  and  pulpit  are 
carved.  All  the  seats,  which  will  accommodate 
300  persons,  are  open,  and,  we  presume,  will  be 
free.  The  passages  between  them  are  paved 
with  red  and  black  tiles,  and  the  chancel  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  churchyard  has  been  ex- 
tended by  slips  of  ground  on  the  north  and  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  by  a much  larger  piece, 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Marqnis  of  West- 
minster; and  the  same  nobleman  has  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  same,  as  well 
as  the  lych-gate  through  which  the  chnrcbyard 
is  entered  from  the  village.  The  cost,  exclusive 
! of  this,  and  the  tower,  was  3,OOOZ.  Mr.  Henry 
j Wigginer,  of  Chester,  was  the  builder ; and  Mr. 
j John  Harrison,  of  Chester,  contracted  for  the 
joiner’s  work.  The  edifice  has  been  opened  for 
I divine  service. 

I Calverley.  — St.  Wilfrid’s  (parish)  Chnrch, 

[ Calverley,  has  been  restored  and  re-opened. 

I During  the  last  sixteen  months  extensive  altera- 
j tioDS,  amounting  to  a complete  restoration,  have 
■ been  in  progress  at  this  ancient  chnrch.  The 
present  restoration  was  prefaced  by  the  removal 
of  pews,  galleries,  &o.,  since  which  the  whole  of 
the  roofs  have  been  taken  down.  That  to  the 
nave,  which  was  originally  covered  with  lead, 
and  the  only  one  formed  of  ancient  timbers,  has 
been  raised  to  its  original  pitch,  boarded,  felted, 
and  covered  with  grey  slate.  The  other  roofs 
are  entirely  new,  constructed  of  Memel  timber, 
and  boarded,  felted,  and  slated.  Owing  to  the 
defective  constrnction  of  the  former  chancel  roof, 
the  walls  had  been  thrown  considerably  oat  of 
the  perpendicular,  thus  rendering  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chancel  imperative.  All  the  old  masonry, 
however,  that  proved  sound  has  been  retained, 
and  the  new  chancel  is  an  almost  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  old  one,  with  the  exception  that 
it  is  lined  internally  with  ashlar  instead  of 
rough  walling.  The  aisles  of  the  nave  and 
chancel,  which  were  of  recent  oonatrnction,  have 
been  pulled  down  and  extended  laterally  in  order 
to  provide  additional  accommodation,  the  east 
portion  of  the  north  aisle  being  now  used  as  a 
' vestry,  and  the  adjoining  bay  forming  the  organ- 
chamber,  screened  ofl'  from  the  chancel,  &c.,  by 
an  oak  screen.  The  present  porch  is  new,  all 
traces  of  tho  old  work  having  been  destroyed  j 
but  the  doorway  into  the  ohureh  is  the  original 
one,  repaired  and  rebuilt.  In  the  course  of  the 
work  it  was  discovered  that  the  foundations  of 
tho  nave  arcade  had  been  rendered  inseenre  by 
interments  within  the  church.  This  has  necessi- 
tated the  taking  out  of  the  pillars,  the  cou- 
struction  of  deeper  and  stronger  foundations, 
and  the  substitution  of  new  stonework  in  place 
of  the  defective  masonry.  The  walla  of  the 
clearstory  have  been  cleaned  from  plaster,  and 
the  stonework  pointed.  The  walling  above  the 
nave  arches  is  new,  to  match  the  tower  walling. 
The  old  chancel  arch  being  insecure,  a now  one 
of  loftier  proportions  has  been  substituted.  The 
whole  of  the  seats,  stalls,  doors,  &c.,  are  of  oak  ; 
and  the  level  of  the  original  floor,  sloping  from 
west  to  east,  has  been  retained.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  means  of  Haden’s  hot-air  apparatus, 
and  the  lighting  is  eft'ected  by  metal  standards, 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Beard,  of 
Loudon.  The  organ  has  been  bnilc  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Nicholson,  Bradford.  The  east  wiudow,  with  its 
tracery,  has  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Horsfall  and  family,  of  Hornby  Grange.  The 
west  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Gray,  of  Calverley,  who  likewise  present  the 
communion-tablets  and  the  oak  communion-rails. 
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The  other  atained-glasa  windows,  which  are  in 
tiie  chancel,  are  the  gifts  of  the  family  of  the 
late  vicar,  the  llev.  S.  Redhead,  of  the  Rev.  A. 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  the  family  of  Mrs.  Sykes,  late 
of  Leeds  ; and  a lady,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  late  Dr.  Ramabottom,  of  Leeds.  The  oak 
for  nave  roof  was  given  by  Mr.  Margerison,  pariah 
clerk.  The  chnrcb-yard  baa  been  levelled 
throughout.  The  cost  of  the  works,  exclusive  of 
gtained  glass,  has  been  about  3,600L  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  of  Leeds.  The 
works  have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Healey,  architects,  Bradford,  by  whom 
the  plans  of  the  restoration  were  prepared. 


§0ijhs 

Bussea:  ArcTiceological  Collections.  Published  by 

the  Sussex  Arch  ecological  Society.  Vol.  xxii. 

Sussex : G.  P.  Bacon,  High-street,  Lewes. 

1870. 

The  volume  just  now  issued  by  the  Sussex 
Archmological  Society,  if  not  one  of  the  best  of 
the  very  valuable  series  to  which  it  belongs,  a 
value  acknowledged  on  many  occasions  in  these 
pages,  contains  a considerable  amount  of  inte- 
resting matter  and  a number  of  illustrations  of 
more  or  less  merit,  including  a portrait  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Blaauw,  to  whom  the  society 
mainly  owes  its  origin.  “ Notes  on  Pre-historio 
Burial  in  Sussex,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith, 
M.A.,  and  an  account  of  a carious  mural  paint- 
ing lately  discovered  in  Wisborough  Green 
Church,  are  valuable.  Many,  too,  will  read  with 
interest  a memoir  by  the  llev.  Edward  Turner, 
M.A.,  of  Henry  Smith,  commonly  known  as  “ Dog 
Smith,”  written  with  special  reference  to  hie 
Sussex  charities.  Henry  Smith,  who  died  in 
1627,  gave  large  sums  of  money,  partly  before 
bis  death,  to  various  parishes  iu  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  elsewhere,  for  charitable  uses,  and  mainly 
“for  the  settingeof  thepoore  on  worke.”  As  he 
wisely  directed  that  the  sum  (generally  l.OOOi.) 
should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  gross  income  at  the  present  time  must 
be  enormous.  For  instance,  he  left  l.OOOJ.  “ to 
buy  lands  for  perpetuity  to  redeeme  poore 
captives  and  prisoners  from  the  Turkish 
tyrauuie.”  The  land  purchased  with  this  in 
Brompton,  known  as  Smith’s  Charity  Estate,  and 
long  since  covered  with  houses,  already  brings 
in  a very  large  iucome,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  as  the  leases  fall  in,  will  become 
immense.  A history  of  the  way  in  which  the 
various  sums  left  by  Smith  have  increased,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeds  are  now 
applied,  would  be  valuable. 

To  meet  the  views  of  members  of  the  Sussex 
Society  who  did  not  join  at  the  commencement, 
it  is  proposed,  if  a sufficient  number  of  names  be 
sent  in  at  once,  to  reprint  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  and  v.,  at 
present  not  attainable. 

Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower  announces  a new 
“History  of  Sussex,”  certainly  long  wanted,  in 
two  octavo  volumes  uniform  with  those  of  the 
Arcbmological  Society.  We  shall  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  thus  restricted.  Within  such  limits 
it  cannot  be  complete,  and  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  for  some  time  longer  the  publica- 
tion of  a thoroughly  satisfactory  history  of  the 
county. 


Land  and  Souses ; the  Investor’s  Guide  to  the 
Purchase  of  Ground  Rents,  Houses,  i^'c.  By 
John  Paknell,  Estate  Agent.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.  1870. 

The  main  object  of  this  brochure  is  rather  to 
make  personal  clients  than  to  instruct  fully 
would-be  investors.  Still,  it  does  something, 
and  would  lead  an  intending  buyer  to  think  for 
himself,  and  inquire  further.  We  will  nob  en- 
dorse the  writer’s  recommendation  of  short  lease- 
holds, as  “ a very  good  investment,”  though  the 
hint  is  given  that  the  amount  likely  to  be  required 
for  dilapidations  at  the  end  of  the  lease  should 
be  properly  estimated ; nor  can  we  agree  with 
him  in  advising  that  a mortgagee  who  has  lent 
2,000Z.  upon  freehold  houses,  producing  180J.  per 
annum  when  let,  may  safely  lend  another  5U0I. 
on  the  same  security,  and  still  have  plenty  of 
margin. 


Stables  and  Stable  Fittings,  London : St. 

Pancras  Ironwork  Company.  1870. 

As  we  have  recently  drawn  attention  to  the 
stables  and  loose  boxes  fitted  up  as  models  by 
■^is  company,  at  their  works,  in  Old  St.  Pancras- 


road,  we  need  only  say  of  the  little  work  before 
us,  that  it  is  a trade  book  supplementary  to  those 
models,  and  includes  a considerable  amount  of 
useful  iDformatiou  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats, — “ stables  and  stable  fittings,” — irrespec- 
tive of  the  company’s  special  manufactures. 


The  Practical  Solution  of  the  Great  Sewage  Ques- 
tion, by  a Combination  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Precipitating  P7-ocesses.  By  William  Justyre. 
John  Day.  London,  1870, 

Reading  the  first  portion  of  this  book,  the  chief 
object  of  it  would  seem  to  be  to  discredit  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  by  irrigation,  the  system 
being  pronounced  unprofitable  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  health,  although  there  is  not  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  the  least  evidence  to  that 
effect.  Reading  further,  however,  it  is  found 
that  this  is  bat  secondary,  the  main  purpose 
being  to  advocate  the  ABC  process,  the 
managers  of  which  are  certainly  the  most  inde- 
fatigable trumpeters  that  we  have  heard  for 
some  time.  We  have  no  wish  to  prevent  Mr. 
Justyne,  or  any  other  writer,  from  advocating  to 
the  utmost  a system  of  which  he  may  think  well, 
but  we  do  moat  seriously  object  to  the  endeavour, 
as  made  in  this  book,  to  raise  a cry  against 
sewage  irrigation  on  the  ground  of  its  spreading 
cholera  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  diseases  to  slay 
“ new  hosts  of  human  victims  at  every  variation 
of  the  wind,”  without  a tittle  of  reliable  evidence 
to  support  the  assertions.  The  hollowness  of  the 
cry  is  shown  by  the  advice,  with  which  the  book 
concludes,  that  the  sewage  of  towns  should  be 
used  to  irrigate  land,  but  that  it  should  be  done 
through  the  ABC  Company,  who  would  see 
that  the  sewage  was  applied  at  the  right  times 
and  in  moderate  quantities. 


The  New  Xiaw  on  Public  Education. — 

The  Act  bo  provide  for  public  elementary  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  has  been  issued. 
There  are  two  sections  and  five  schedules  in  the 
statute.  The  Act  is  divided  into  two  parts— 
“ Local  provision  for  schools,”  and  ” Parlia- 
mentary grant,” — and  then  apportioned  nnder 
several  heads.  The  new  law  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  On  the  “ religious  ques- 
tion ” there  are  several  regulations  not  requiring 
children  to  attend  religious  instruotion.  The 
Education  Department  is  to  make  school  dis- 
tricts,  and  provide  school  accommodation  for 
the  children  resident  in  each  district.  A weekly 
fee  is  bo  be  paid  by  each  child  attending  school, 
which  may  be  remitted  on  account  of  poverty. 
Free  schools  may  be  established.  Any  sum 
required  to  meet  a deficiency  in  the  expenses  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rate.  With  regard  to 
“ attendance  at  schools,”  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  make  bye-laws,  and  require  the 
attendance  of  children  not  less  than  five  years 
nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.  No  penalty 
with  costs  is  to  exceed  5s.  After  the  Slab  of 
March  next,  no  Parliamentary  grant  is  to  be 
made  except  to  a public  elementary  school.  In 
the  schedules  annexed  to  the  Act  there  are  rules 
as  to  school  Boards  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where, with  a description  of  the  school  districts, 
and  the  rating  authorities  are  mentioned  in  the 
statute. 

The  Dralnag:o  Question  at  Ashford. — A 

fully-attended  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  has 
been  held  to  decide  as  to  the  appointment  of  an 
engineer  to  advise  as  to  the  drainage  of  the 
town,  and  the  removal  of  the  sewage  from  the 
river  into  which  the  outfalls  at  present  flow. 
Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  stating  their  charges  for  plans 
and  reports.  The  chairman  and  others  were 
averse  to  going  to  the  onblay,  believing  it  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  that  a local  engineer  or  sur- 
veyor could  prepare  a satisfactory  plan.  It  was 
contended  by  others  that,  looking  at  the  fever 
which  had  lately  prevailed  iu  the  town,  and  the 
communication  from  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners, the  Government  would  certainly  inter- 
fere, and  at  a very  heavy  cost  to  the  town,  if 
the  sewage  were  not  taken  out  of  the  river  j and 
it  was  further  contended  that  an  engineer  from 
a distance,  and  of  large  experience,  was  required 
to  grapple  with  this  matter,  as  local  parties 
would  be  more  open  to  personal  inflaences.  On 
a division,  it  was  resolved,  by  a large  majority, 
to  employ  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  ; aud  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  meet  that  gentleman. 


Wew  Hospital  at  Tamwortb  Workhouse. 

The  local  guardi&ns  having  determined  to  erect 
an  entirely  new  building  instructed  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  N.  Joyce,  of  Stafford,  to  confer 
with  the  Poor-law  Board  and  prepare  plana 
for  a suitable  building,  at  a cost  nob  to 
exceed  1,OOOJ.  A design  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  approved  by  the  Poor-law  Board 
was  adopted  by  the  guardians.  The  building 
was  arranged  for  twenty-eight  beds.  On  the 
ground  floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  are 
a kitchen  and  sleeping-room  for  the  nurse,  and 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides  are  day-rooms 
for  male  and  female  patients  respeotively.  Com. 
municating  with  the  day-rooms  are  sleeping- 
rooms  for  those  patients  who  are  too  infirm  to 
ascend  the  staircases.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
three  wards — one  for  males,  one  for  females, 
and  a third  for  special  oases.  To  secure  perfect 
ventilation  the  wards  and  day-rooms  have  been 
placed  so  that  there  are  windows  in  opposite 
sides  of  each  room.  The  windows  have  been  so 
arranged  that  they  occupy  spaces  between  the 
beds,  and  not  in  any  case  over  them.  All  the  win- 
dows are  hung  to  open  both  at  the  top  aud  bottom, 
but  if  at  any  time  it  should  bo  found  imprac- 
ticable to  admit  a direct  current  of  air  through 
the  windows,  fresh  air  can  be  admitted  by  means 
of  iron  louvre  ventilators  fixed  near  the  ceilings. 
The  water-closets  are  placed  in  wings  projecting 
from  the  main  building,  approached  by  passages 
from  the  landings.  These  passages,  as  well  as 
the  closets,  have  windows  on  each  side,  so  that 
no  efiluvia  can  possibly  escape  into  the  wards  or 
day-rooms.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  on  to 
supply  the  lavatories  and  baths.  The  woik  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Claraou,  at  a 
cost  of  998J.  Lis. 

Horfolk-street,  Strand. — It  is  only  fair  on 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  through  which  an  opening 
is  being  made  to  the  Embankment,  to  state  that 
it  was  not  always  quite  so  uninteresting  a street 
as  of  late  years  it  lias  appeared.  In  the  Post, 
man  for  January  13,  1G9S,  it  is  stated:— “Ou 
Monday  night  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  arrived  from 
Holland  and  went  directly  to  the  house  prepared 
for  him  iu  Norfolk-street,  near  the  waterside,” 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  lived 
in  Norfolk-street.  His  circumstances,  at  acertaia 
period  of  hia  life,  were  so  involved  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  go  abroad.  He  chose  the 
house  as  one  from  whence  he  might  upon  occa- 
sion slip  out  by  water.  In  the  entrance  to  it  ho 
had  a peeping-hole,  through  which  he  could  see 
any  person  who  came  to  him.  One  of  these, 
having  been  made  to  wait  more  than  a reason- 
able time,  knocked  for  the  servant,  when  ho 
asked,  “ Will  not  thy  master  see  me  ? ” 
‘‘ Friend,”  answered  the  servant,  “ho  has  seen 
thee,  but  he  does  nob  like  thee.”  Last,  bub  nob 
least,  we  learn  from  the  Spectator  that  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  when  in  town,  put  up  occasionally 
in  lodgings  in  Norfolk-street,  although  he  had  a 
house  in  Soho-square. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  New  Workhouse  at  Hertford. — A 
letter  from  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  & Sons,  architects, 
was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  local 
Guardians,  in  which  they  say : — “ We  have 
examined  every  door  in  the  new  workhouse,  aud 
find  very  many  of  the  frames  and  hinges  in  a 
very  faulty  condition,  attributable  to  the  wood 
bricks  and  lintels,  which,  although  sufficient  in 
number  and  size,  must  have  been  put  in  wet,  or, 
perhaps,  in  a wet  season  (for  every  inch  of  rough 
fir  in  sight  has  shrunk).  Consequently,  the 
frames  and  hinges  are  not  firmly  held,  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  a lack  of  sufficient  weight  in 
the  wood  bricks  to  resist  the  leverage  of  the 
doors  j and  the  current  of  air  in  the  corridor  and 
passages,  at  times  very  strong,  has  caused 
slamming  of  the  doors,  thereby  aggravating,  if 
nob  iu  a great  measure  producing,  these  defects. 

. . . The  moat  inexpensive  and  effectual 

remedy  to  be  obtained  is  a wedging  up  of  the 
lintels  and  wood  bricks,  securing  the  Actings  to 
the  floor,  and,  above  all,  fixing  a check-spring  to 
prevent  the  violent  jar  from  the  sudden  closing 
of  those  moat  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  wind 
and  most  used.”  The  suggestions  are  to  be 
carried  out. 

Ifew  Markets  for  Aberystwitb.  — Ttvo 
market-halls  are  in  rapid  progress  of  construc- 
tion in  Aberystwitb.  They  have  been  got  up  by 
rival  limited  liability  companies.  The  memorial 
atone  of  the  one  in  Market-street  has  been 
recently  laid  by  Colonel  Powell,  of  Nanteos,  who 
has  granted  a long  lease  of  the  site  on  which  the 
old  market  stood,  which  market  is  to  be  entirely 
taken  down.  The  Terrace-road  Market  is  already 
opened. 
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Cbeap  Railway  Travellio^  for  Working' 
IVIen. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Aletropulitau 
Association  for  Procariug  Chr'ap  and  Regular 
Railway  Transit  for  the  Working  Classes,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Dawson,  read  a number  of  letters 
from  gentlemen  and  members  of  Parliament, 
expressing  cordial  approval  of  the  objects  of  the 
society.  Earl  Eortescue  said  : “ One  penny  per 
ton  per  mile  is  found  to  be  a remunerative 
charge  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  by  railway. 
A ton  weight  of  men  and  women — from  twelve 
to  eighteen  persona,  without  luggage — load  and 
unload  themselves  from  the  train,  besides  bring- 
ing and  taking  themselves  away.  Even  at  the 
low  fares  you  propose,  this  ton  of  intelligence 
would,  on  an  average  of  the  distance  travelled, 
and  their  own  individual  weight,  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  one  ton  of  coal  pays  at  Id.  per 
mile.  In  case  of  accidents  the  railway  com- 
panies should  only  have  very  moderate  claims 
for  compensation  to  pay — in  fact,  only  enongh  to 
keep  up  a penalty  upon  carelessness;  for  each 
passenger,  before  he  starts,  has,  by  a slight  extra 
payment,  the  power  of  insuring,  from  a well- 
known  company,  a good  sum  for  himself  or  bis 
family  in  case  of  accidental  injury  or  death  on 
the  journey.”  There  was  some  conversation  as 
to  the  future  action  of  the  association,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 

Damages  from  Pall  of  a Grand  Stand. — 
At  the  Leeds  Assizes,  in  th«  Crowu  Court,  before 
Justice  Brett,  damages  have  been  given  for 
injuries  to  a wonaan  by  the  fall  of  the  grand 
stand  at  Rotherham,  in  March,  1869.  The  de- 
fendants were  members  of  a committee,  and 
their  defence  was  that  the  stand  was  properly 
made,  bub  that  certain  stays  and  supports  bad 
been  removed.  They  also  urged  that  the  proflts 
were  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  The 
judge  referred  two  questions  to  the  jury,  first, 
did  certain  persons,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendants,  remove  and  carry  away  some  of 
the  struts  or  supports  ? secondly,  did  the  stand 
full  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  such  sup- 
ports ? If  they  found  the  first  question  in  the 
affirmative,  then  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 
If  reasonable  care  and  skill  were  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants,  then  the  plaintiff' 
conld  not  recover.  The  case  seemed  to  come  to 
this,  were  there  diagonals  or  were  thtsre  not  ? If 
there  were  diagonals  put  the  whole  length,  then 
the  stand  was  properly  constructed ; otherwise 
it  was  certainly  defeciive.  The  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  plaintiff,  damages  85Z.  Plaintiff  had 
previously  offered  to  accept  701.  in  fall  dis- 
charge. 

A Mecbanlcs'  Institute  for  Hazel  Grove, 
Stockport. — The  foundutiun  stone  of  a Me- 
chanics’ Institute  has  been  laid  in  this  village. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Legh,  M.P.,  of  Lyme  Park,  gave  an 
eligible  plot  of  land  for  a site  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  with  the  buildings  standing  thoreon. 
It  is  situate  at  the  end  of  Hatherlow.laue,  and 
has  a frontage  to  the  Buxton  turnpike  road  of 
51  ft.  and  of  17  ft.  in  the  lane  jusc  mentioned. 
The  institution  will  bo  of  brick,  with  stone  base 
in  a line  with  the  corner-stone,  and  fire-brick 
cornice,  the  windows  being  arched,  and  locked 
in  with  key-stones.  It  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  independent  of  the  basement  story.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  a reading-room,  21  ft.  by 
30  ft.  j a library,  14  ft.  square ; and  two  class- 
rooms, each  21  ft.  by  15  ft.  Above  these  is  a 
large  lecture-hall,  54  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  convenient 
ante-rooms.  There  is  a porter’s  house  attached. 
The  building  will  cost  over  1,0001.,  towards 
which  nearly  400J.  have  yet  to  lie  raised.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Howard,  jnn.,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Samuel  Howard,  sen.,  both  ot  Disley. 

Postponement  of  the  International 
Working  Men's  Congress. — In  const-qaence 
of  the  war,  the  General  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men’s  Association  has  appealed 
to  the  Cuntineutal  sections  to  sanction  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rule  which  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  annual  Congress  should  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  lu  their  replies  the 
sections  are  unanimous  in  stating  that,  under 
existing  oircuraatances,  the  Congress  could  not 
be  held  anywhere  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
they  anthorise  the  Council  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  according  to  its  jndgmeut. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Congress  may  be 
held  in  Paris  at  no  distant  date.  The  meeting 
of  the  Fifth  Annual  Congress  is  accordingly 
postponed  till  earliest  opporLUuity. 

Paris. — Messrs.  Bacon  Lave  published  a 
cheap  map  of  Paris,  showing  clearly  the  forti- 
fications, walls,  and  forts. 


Monumental. — A memorial  has  been  erected 
at  Wexford  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
E.  Redmont,  who  expended  a fortune  in  the 
improvement  of  that  town.  He  iutroduced 
steamship  and  railway  conveyance,  reclaimed 
some  thousands  of  acres  from  the  sea,  built  the 
approaches  at  both  ends  of  the  town,  and  to 
assist  in  obtaining  a free  bridge  across  the 

Slaney  he  contributed  5,0001. A monument, 

in  the  form  of  a Medireval  altar  tomb,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Ferguson,  has  just 
been  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill,  in  the  Raitb 
grounds,  near  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland.  It  is 
sculptured  in  Carrara  marble,  and  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A. 
The  sides  and  ends  of  the  monument  are  enriched 
with  quatrefoil  panels.  Extending  over  the  top, 
and  in  relief,  is  an  Early  English  cross,  with  the 
sacred  monogram  I.H.S.  The  whole  marble 
rests  on  a massive  plinth  in  one  block  of  polished 
red  granite. 

rire  on  Herne  Bay  Pier. — On  Snnday 
night  a fire  broke  out  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
wooden  pier,  Herne  Bay,  owing  to  some  cause  at 
present  unexplained.  A great  number  of  spec- 
tators quickly  assembled,  bat,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  person  in  anthorifcy,  there  was 
considerable  delay  before  proper  measures  were 
adopted  for  preventing  the  flames  spreading. 
As  soon,  however,  as  some  of  the  ofiiciala  of  the 
place  arrived,  a number  of  men  were  set  to  work, 
and  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  effectually 
stopped.  If  this  accident  should  have  the  effect 
of  obtaining  attention  to  the  pier  generally,  it 
will  be  a good  thing  for  Herne  Bay. 

Watering  Roads. — Dr.  Whitmore,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Parish  of  St  Mary- 
lebune,  during  July  last,  says, — “During  the 
sararaer  most  of  our  crowded  streets  have  been 
watered  on  alternate  days  with  a weak  solntion 
of  catholic  acid,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
excel  ent  antiseptic  aud  disinfectant  has  been 
very  beneficial  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  The  ■ 
inhabitants  of  those  streets  have  often  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  freshness  aud  removal  of  dis- 
agreeable smells  which  this  acid  "pfotluces,  and 
they  regard  it  as  an  addition  to  their  comfort.” 

Statue  for  Bradford. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Bradford  Town  Council,  a letter  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Philip,  the  sculptor  of  the  Gustier  Monu- 
ment, was  read,  announcing  that  in  accordance 
with  a promise  which  he  bad  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  that  work,  he  was 
now  prepared  to  present  to  the  Corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  placed  in  Peel  Park,  the 
model  of  the  statue  of  King  Alfred  the  Great, 
recently  executed  by  him  for  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. A resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion 
of  Alderman  West,  seconded  by  Mr.  Broadbent, 
accepting  Mr.  Philip’s  offer  with  thanks. 

A Belfast  Sculptor. — Three  statues  in  Car- 
rara marble,  by  Mr.  Sbakspero  Wood,  have  been 
sent  to  Belfast  for  exhibition.  One  is  a fall  size 
aud  fall  length  figure  of  Enid  waiting  on  “ the 
three”  in  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King.” 
Another  is  a similar  figure  of  the  Elaine  of  the 
Idylls.  The  third  is  a nearly  full-sized  nude 
figure  of  a young  girl,  who  “ cometh  forth  as  a 
flower.”  There  are  also  several  busts  of  Belfast 
people  by  the  same  artist,  and  one  of  an  Italian 
girl.  The  Belfast  Neiosletter  complains  of  the 
treatment  of  native  artists  in  the  province  of 
Ulster. 

India. — The  Indian  newspapers  say  : — “ The 
Lahore  Museum  has  secured  a very  fine  series  of 
seventeen  sculptured  beads  executed  in  plaster, 
all  found  at  Shahka-Dera,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Tuxiia;  also  a portion  of  stone  entabla- 
ture, containing  a seated  figure  of  Sakya  Muni, 
and  another  figure  standing  ; and  the  plans  of 
the  projected  floating  bridge  over  the  Hoogbly  at 
Calcutta  are  nearly  completed,  and  a contractor 
selected.  The  rates,  fixed  by  referees,  are  at 
present  before  the  Government  at  Simla  for  final 
approval.” 

Accident  at  Paddington. — Dr.  Hardwicke 
has  held  an  inquest  at  Paddington,  on  the  body 
of  John  Clampib,  a labourer,  aged  thirty-six 
years.  Deceased,  who  was  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  builders  and  contractors,  was 
assisting  at  some  works  in  Chapel-street,  Pad- 
dington, and  while  on  the  scaffold,  shifting  some 
boards,  incautionsly  stepped  back,  where  he  had 
jnst  taken  a plank,  and  fell  throngb,  a distance  of 
42  ft.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  hospital, 
but  expired  on_  the  way.  Verdict,  “ Accidental 
I death.” 


Xieyland. — 'The  trustees  of  the  Osbaldeston 
Charity,  Leyland,  near  Preston,  have  for  some 
years  contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  a number 
of  almshouses.  On  Monday  morning  last,  the 
senior  trustee,  Mr.  John  Eccles,  J.P.,  laid  the 
first  brick.  ^The  almshouses,  six  in  number, 
have  a good,  commanding  position,  and  will  be 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  interspersed 
with  blue  and  white  bricks.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  & Myres ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Wm.  Alston,  all  of  Preston. 

To  House  Buyers^  — Some  benevolent 
individual  is  advertising  at  his  own  cost  as 
follows : — 

“BUILT  to  SELL. — Inspect  new  Buildings  in  carcass 
unpiastered.  Beware  of  beavy  ground-rents,  repairs, 
short  leases,  aud  old  materials.'* 

The  advice  is  good,  and  should  be  taken. 

Oakum  for  I>lnt. — A specimen  of  fine  picked 
oakum,  used  in  London  hospitals  for  Hut,  has  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pownall,  late  chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  Sessions  to  Lord  Lindsay’s- 
Committee.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  paupers 
and  criminals  in  prodneing  it. 


TENDERS. 

For  erection  of  new  tVesleyan  Methodist  school  chapel. 
Fern-street,  Bolton-b-Moora.  Mr.  Thomas  Ornirod, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Allowed  for 
Old  Building, 

Thompson £1,2!;0  0 0 ...  0 0 

UiciiiDson  I,2:i8  0 0 ...  45  0 0 

Marsden 1.220  0 0 ...  50  0 0 

Donaldson*  1,190  0 0 ...  50  0 0 


• Accepted. 


For  boundary-wall  to  garden  of  Dr.  Vincent,  East 
Dereham.  Mr.  Henry  Plowman,  architect: — 


Meson  4:145  0 0 

May«s 140  0 0 

Huobard  ...  133  0 0 

Lamer  129  15  0 

Skipper  (accepted) 118  16  0 


I For  the  erection  of  a detached  cottage  at  Bainham, 
Eent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Audjewe,  architect: — 

Miller £-183  0 0 

Sampson 400  0 0 

Ssagor 4ri9  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house  aud  stables,  Il'gh-atreet,  New 
Brompton,  Kent,  Mr,  J.  H,  Andrews,  architect: — 


'I'ozer  £1,4)0  0 0 

Wilkins  & Hon 1,330  0 0 

Gates  1,271  0 0 

Hasirick 1,105  0 0 

Baxter  (accepted)  895  10  0 

Keevea 776  0 0 


For  completion  of  Nos.  13  ar.d  14,  Alma-road,  Fon-- 
det's-eud.  Mr.  W.  A.  Murphy,  architect:— 

Cooper  £320  0 0 

Sbapley  & Webster  320  0 0 

George  279  0 0 

AVilson  278  0 0 

Whittaker 275  0 0 

Fierce 273  0 0 

Parsons  & Tilling  259  0 0 

Suowball 256  0 0 

Butii  41  0 0 

Warr  219  0 0 

Frabble  216  0 0 

Blease 207  0 0 

Norman 192  0 0 


For  alterations  to  sis  houses  in  Argyle-place,  Tonbridge- 
Btreet  Auston-roud,  lor  Mr.  Lorant.  Mr,  James  Kobert 
Fur^iss,  architect : — 

Matthews £510  0 0 

Ball 330  0 0 

Jarman  202  0 0 

Taylor,  Bros,  (accepted)  255  0 0 J 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a stable  in  tbe  rear  o 
No.  10,  Leighton-road,  Eeniish-towo,  tor  Mr.  II.  0» 
Nodes.  Mr.  James  Robert  P'uraiss,  architect 

Fawcett £355  0 0 

Ball 350  0 0 

Hailey 33-4  0 0 

Dickens 202  0 0 

Taylor,  Bros,  (accepted)  248  0 0 


For  three  houses  in  the  Abbey-road,  ht.  John'a-wood, 
Mr.  W*.  Todd,  architect ; — 

Ebbs  & Sons  £3,479  0 0 

Simpson  & Sou 3,305  0 0 

HaeUworth  & S-^n  3,300  0 0 

Phillips  & Sons 3.33-4  0 0 

Longmire  S Burge 3,277  0 0 

Higgs  3,2-43  0 0 


For  new  building,  corner  of  tho  Poultry  and  Queett 
Victoria-street,  Loudon,  for  Mr.  James  Wheeler.  Messrs. 
John  & John  Belcher,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs^ 
Franklin  & Andrews 

Lawrence  dt  Hons 


..£3M30 


Little 

19,863 

Perry,  Bros 

19,0U0 

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co 

Gammon  & Sons 

18,528 
18,431) 

Eiaer  & Sons  

18,' 33 

Myers  & Sons 

Jackson  & Shaw 

17,419 
16,652 

0 0 


Am.  27,  1870.] 
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Tor  ihe  ereot’on  of  a villa  residence,  Park  Hill-rise 
Addi»combe,  for  Mr.  Easton.  Mr.  George  J.  Loe,  archi 
tect  : — 

Marriage  (accepted)  £1,-150  0 0 

For  house  at  Wa’thiitnatnw,  for  Mr.  Wragg.  Measra 
John  & John  Belcher,  architects  : — 

Fox £1,0, '9  0 0 

Deavio 893  0 0 

Turr 


Beed 

Forrest  

George 

Perry,  Brothera  (withdrawn)  . 


Ill  0 0 


For  timber  skeleton  tower,  Stratford,  for  Dunn 
Bqairea.  Messrs.  John  & John  Belcher,  architects 

Lawrence  & Sons £325  0 0 ! 

J- & F.  Coleman 1-15  0 0 

Browne  & Robinaon  139  0 0 1 


For  the  alterations  and  additions  to  Messrs.  Farmiloe’a 
preraisps,  Roch"9ter-row,  Westminster.  Mr.  T.  M ils, 
a'ohitect 

..  £4.975  0 0 


BhartiiuKton  it  Cole, 

Howard  

Holland  & Hannon  . 

Bird 

Carter 

Thompeon  

Maeey  

Scrivener  & White  . 
Jackson  & Shaw  .... 

Kin^  & Sons  

Browne  & Robinson 

..  4,54-5 
..  4,457 
..  4.4'’0 
..  4,350 

..  4,297 
.,  4,230 
..  4,269 
..  4,178 
..  4,009 
..  3,874 
3,860 

For  Methodist  Free  Church,  at 
Boreham,  architect 

Blaistow. 

Death  

£79'>  0 . 

Pinch  

738  7 

...  30  6 

Johnson  

652  0 

...  21  0 

Thompson  & Son  

636  0 

Bartlett  . 

636  10 

...  19  13 

636  0 

Keopence  

62-5  0 

...  19  10 

Javitt 

615  0 

Powell  

Harrop  & Qoulder  

65-1  0 , 

...  23  0 

Tesfry. 
. £7.5  1 
. 78  17 


69  10 
Gf)  10 
69  0 


TO  COEUESPONDENTS. 

M.  F.  0.— W.-J.  W.  R.-  P.  K H.-D.  J,  H.-W.  P.  G — J,  R — 
r.  0-J.  H.  A.-J.  MoT>.-H.  T— J,  S.-H.  P.-T.  M.-F.  B.  W.- 

. H.-F.— J.  C.— N.  C.  F.— J.  H.— J.  M.— J.  R.  F.— F.  0.  F. 

F.  W.  n.  to  complj),— Arcliltrsva  (sliould  slody  gpojnetry. 

Both  etidB  Aio  con»t).-youug  aerJc  of  Works  (yes).— H.  A (In 
•ypel  — Barnsley  (in  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  4c,,  must  be  accompanle 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Nora. — The  respooslblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
lurae,  with  the  authors. 


puhll»  meetings,  i 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

rj^OWNS 


This  Cl 


DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 

UTfT.IZSTroN  COMPANY. 

Chajumav— Blr  William  Wis-man.  Bart  K C B. 

r Denton,  Wolf. haii.pUee. 
■peclflcnilons,  &c.  and  reports  on 


Acnna  Ekoinezr— Mr.  K 


tiou  of  ihe  wo.  ke.  and  tf  lequlred, 
•work".  The  Company  also  nudw 
reception  of  sewege.-Parliculars  c 
6fni,  & North,  Wblteba'l-pUce  ; 
COOPER  Btcretary,  N-i.  41,  Parllai 


ir  the  e 


lUi-d  of  Ste’srs.  Bailey  Denton. 
• of  Mr.  HENRY  DtJDLEY 
t-street,  8.W. 


TTAND  - IN  - HAND  FIRE  .ani  LIFE 

'■ “‘“'■“““I  “^oK. 

The  oldest,  insuraace  Office  in  existence.  Pounded  and  etUl  con. 
lucteJ  uu  the  Mutual  System. 

Large  returns  made  to  Members  In  each  department. 

The  whole  of  the  Pfoflta  are  dlvl.ied  annually  amongst  the  Mem- 
Wr*  of  Fire  le.arB'  standing  and  upwards— there  being  no  Share- 

Tne  rats  of  abatement  of  Premium  thereby  given  for  the  ctirrent 
Mnt  f"  Series,  and  30  per 

The  rate  of  return  on  Septennial  Fire  Policies  (charged  at  Is,  6J 
?er  cent ) is  68  percent. 

The  Directors  are  willing  to  appoint  as  Agen's  persons  of  good 
position  and  character. 

3l»t  DECEMBER.  1869. 

Claims  paid  on  Life  Policies  to  this  date  £816.105 

Returned  In  Abalement  of  Premiums  ditto  600  773 

AS8E1B. 

Accumulated  Fund £1,290.688 

Freseut  Value  of  Life  Premiums 1 309  332 

LlARILITIBa.  ' ’ 

Present  Value  of  euiae  Insured  (3,246, 547f.)  1,580,800 

_ Pre-eiit  Value  of  Life  Annuities  (9,09.51.  per  annum)  65  395 
Further  details  as  to  the  Asset*  and  Liabilities  of  the  Office,  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  SecreiAry. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY,  No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and 

Not  16  and  17.  Pall-iuall,  B.W. 

Instituted  18113. 

Capital,  l,6<t0.000L  Paid  up  and  Invested,  700.0001. 
Iniurame*  agal.ist  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this  Company  on  every 
lewrlptiou  of  property,  at  moderate  rateo  of  pretnium. 

Sepwiiiilal  Policies  charged  only  six  years’  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

The  usual  commission  allowed  on  forelgt.  and  ship  Insurances. 
JAMfW  HOI.l.AND.  BuDenntanrient. 

Half  a million  has  been  PAID  by 

a /vLwf PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
a8  CUMlttNSATION  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
In  to  64.  Sa  Insure*  l.ouOt  at  death,  and  an 

For  Parilculaie  app.y  to”be  Clerkll*i'tTre’‘RM'way''8miIona  : 
to  the  Local  Agents  ; or  at  the  Offices 
64,  CORNHJLLand  10.  EBGRNT  STRBKP,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 

Just  puhll.hed,  hound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd.  or  post  free  for 

□ tables  and  STABLE  FITTINGS:  a 

on  the  best  Methods  of  Constiuotliig  and  Fittlng-up 

Published  by  the  8T.  PANCBAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY.  Old 
81.  Pancras-road,  London,  N.W. 


T AXTON’s’’'BUrLf)EHS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

1 J for  ARrnTTKrT='.  engineers.  RDILDRRS.  CON- 
TRACTriRS,  fillRVPTORS.  and  all  the  SniLDING  TIIADE8- 
Frr  fully  fifty  year*  ti  ls  woik  ha*  been  coueide.ed  the  chief 
auihorlt.v  o-'  inaMere  rnne-c'ed  with  the  hulMlng  tr*  e».  Its  iieo. 


itioii  of  it"  pages  will  pff,c 

T.endon  : MOnOaN  4 CRASR, 
And  may  he  nrdrre  1 of  any  Boo  reel 


of  ir 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKREPING.— 

J_  BUILDERS  and  Others  depiring  a renOy  good  svsr.em  can 

have  a 8P.T  of  MODELS  for  BUIL'  ERS'  RDOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
F.NTRT,  to  which  wae  awarded  thepr'se  offered  In  "Tne  Bulld.-r  ' 
No.  1.180,  and  which  h»"  bee,,  adnii'ed  hy  many  U-ge  Ann",  al-o  a 
Mcdified  Arrangement  hv  BlngU  Entry,  .nlkth'a  for  small  bnllders.— 
Address,  E.  A.  4,  SL  George’a-road,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 

'TjRAWING  and  PAINTING.- An  erpm- 

1 ' raced  Ar'Rt  of  many  veais'  "fand'rg  glvn>  LESSONS  on  the 
MKTHOD  of  DRiwino  from  O-JECIB.  Term*  moderate.— 
Ad  lre»«.  A.  B.  1,  Merrick- quire,  .°.E 

OTONE  BITPINRSS.  — A PARTNER 

0 WANTED  in  the  PORTLAND  STONE  BU3I.S E3 5.— Apply 
10  A.  W.  OT'Ee,  Quirry  Ow„er.  Portland. 

TO  ARCnrTEr'iS. 

pARTNER'^HIP.— A GENTLEMAN,  who 

1 was  aet'cled  in  T nndon.  and  bad  a prtctlce  on  oetwoeeaT*, 

having  jii.t  returnel  fro  i>  Ihe  Cohlineni.  after  afndying  for  .lxt-en 
roniiih"  In  France.  Italy,  and  Oermanv.  dealtes  fo  KVTRR  in»o 
PARTN-RSfllPwlfhan  h-fei.f,  *h  • ha"  a wel!.-,-abUsh,d  busl- 

»"*«— Ad.i  ees,  A.  M Z.  Wntkington  Tlonie,  Unfon.  P. 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  Arrbitect  about  to 

.1  gn  sbroail  de*!res  'o  DISPOSE  o'  hie  8H  IRE  In  an  ea'a- 

bllehed  PRACTICP.  A"  1 im- 1.  a g-eat  con.lder  Hon  a low  premhin 
wilt  he  taken  - add-...,  15057  'iffi-*  -f  " Th.  R-i  Ha-.” 

PARTNERSHIP.— An  Architect,  of  some 

* exrerlence.  I*  de-lrouaof  PURCHASING  a PART'-RRump 

er  SHARE  in  a w-l'.e.' .hn.hed  h <1  n o"  ern-i  A-eiife-i '•  nffic" 
‘u  Lnud'T)  or  othei-  large  town. -Ad  Ires*.  M.  N.  P st-nffice,  Ches  er. 

A RCHTTECT  and  SURVEYOR.— CLERK 

rX  WaNTED.  to  Take  fba-g.  of  th'"  DepaT>ra-i.t  In  an  Anc- 
tlnnee^- ome-.  'ho'nnrbiy  rnmpetrnt.— Apuly  hy  lett-r 

ton  0.83,  Ktug-sfreet.  CnTenf-eari'en,  W.C. 

TO  CriNTRACrons  "NO  RUfl.DERS. 

']\/rANAGFR — Wanted,  by  a middle- 

J.t1  ag'd  Gentle ’an.  a SITUATfON,  as  above  Is  ibor-ngh'y 
tskeT’”'*s>'m’'r  ’'''''■'ibB.  «n  effl'lenl  qnanti’y 

PrnvlDfis  not.  objected  tn.— Addres".  sVRVEY0«!°25!Vborut*n- 
street,  Brixt  m-mad.  8 W. 

PARISH  of  ST.  .TOHN,  HAMPRTEAU.— 

1 aURVRI’OR  and  INSPECVOR  of  NUfS ANCPS  — Nn'Ho  |< 

hereby  given,  that  of  the  V-.irr  to  heh-Ida‘  Hamos'esd  W,.,k- 
b.  n>-.  ou  TUkSDay.  Ihe  13  h of  PFprRnBKK,  ISTii.a'  HALF-PAST 
SFVEN  o’obck  In  the  evening,  the  Vestry  wi'l  he  rreriaeed  in  re. 
fe've  Arpi-lCATinv-.  frntn  ners-i,.  fit  and  cnmnetenf  to  ei-ciits 
the  duties  of  SIIRYEVOR  of  PaVPMF-NTS,  ROaDS.  a-H  LIGUr. 
ING,  end  INSPECTflR  of  NUfsaNOKS  for  thU  i-arl.h  Su.-h 
'ifficer  will  he  leqiiired  lo  re*|ila  In  thl.  psrl-h,  and  devote  hie  whole 
lime  and  atlenilen  to  the  diiil.*  of  i,u , (B,-*.  He  win  no- b*  rer- 
mitted  to  engeve  In  .ny  o'her  doty  or  bii.ii.e.e  with' u*  th- .p-oisl 

P'evtons  sarc'inn  of  the  Vee'ty,  HU  age  "hall  ni.i  b>  lew  than 
25  nor  more  .him  4.5  years,  .nd  h.  mu.t  hove  b-eit  eng.g.o  in 
"ImlUr  dtili-^a  The  .alary  wl'l  h.  SOOf,  per  anniim.  with  an  annuel 

thorough  and  practicil  acqnalntenee  wi'h  e-wen^-i,  dr™  rag  e!**rna’* 

Olerk'.  Ofltee,  New.’enri.  Hamptlea'l'  WrlD'^"ann"icau'in’*  firi*^h« 
office  In  the  handwilt'ng  of  the  eandlda'e"  et.iilog  ige  with  fe.'!- 
monleli.  mu«t  he  sent  nr  delivered  t > the  Ve-try  Cle-k.  'on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  12'h  of  8RPTRMRKR  nex',  hy  FOUR  o'clock  In  ihe 
"ftetunon  of  that  d.y-  Nolle-  of  the  llm-  ar  d plac-  f.ir  the  attend- 
enee  of  candidates  w 11  he  given,  and  no  cindldate  Is  to  ailencl 
unless  he  baa  received  such  uo'ioe.— Hy  order, 

Tt  1 na,  -rr  ^ ORIBBLF.  Vcstry  CIsrk. 

Vestry  Office",  HaTt)p"te"iJ,  23rd  MiguAt.lS70. 

T'l  FORE.MRN  JOINERS. 

pRAVELLER  VV  ANTED,  to  push  the  sale 

1 of  Wood-cutliug  Jlaehloerv.  Pri-fer»nc9  will  b*  giren  tnone 

who  has  hern  aecu-folhea  to  the  inanufaetnre  - f Jr.ln--y  by  mechi- 
qua1iai.-aUun".  R.  M.  tt.  Office  of  "The 

Builder.'' 

CONTBArTOR'S  POREM.tN. 

"X^ANTED,  a M.AN  well  acquainted  with 

» » LAVING  C NCUETR,  and  road  levelling,  to  TAKE 
CHARGE  of  Urge  worki  in  London.  — App’y  to  C'AIT.HNDRRA 
AMOS,  Manager".  Val  do  Traveta  Aspbalte  I’o,  Limited,  150.  L-wlen- 
ball-atre-t,  London,  E.C. 

■WANTED,  a competent  SHOP  FORE- 

r ^ MAN.  -o  taka  entire  ih-ir.e  of  workshop  and  yard,  and  to 

man.ni  y.— Beidv  stating  age,  wagir*  required,  and  eaclose  copies  of 
testi'uoulal-.  to  tv.  W.  6 M-riljir-road,  obergivenny. 

T^ANTED,  by  a large  Building  Firm  io 

T T Town,  a thoroughly  comp^teot  PLOMBRR’d  FOREM.xN. 
To  A practical  and  honest  man  the  situation  would  be  a p-rinanency. 
Apply  by  letter,  .with  full  pailiculars,  to  B.  A.  193,  Essex  road. 
LoudoD,  N. 

'VXT’ANTED,  an  accomplished  ARCHI- 

T T TECrrURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.  JIu»t  be  efficient  at 

quantities  and  aecoont",— Add. eai,  MeuLAND  a EENBY  T.oYLOB, 
2,  St.  Aaue’s  Churchyard,  Maucliester. 

TO  CHIMNSYPIF-CE  MARBLE  CARVERS. 

TTTANTED,  a GOOD  HAND,  to  go  to 

TT  Montrea',  C.’nad*.  Pu«aie  p.id  out.- Address,  staling 
terras  and  reference!.  5 093,  Office  of  ''  The  Buil'er.” 

TO  IRONMOSOSRS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHBRS 

l^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WHITE- 

VT  hMlTH,  lajcksmitb,  Bellhang-r  Oa-fttter,  Stnva  and  Ra  nge 
Work, Forge  Work,  Ac.  or  a*  GKNERAI.  Hand.  Aged  24  Town  or 
country.— Addre-a,  K RKN DRI.I..  ll-dford-iiUo".  Hailiig-t  ilc-i 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'V^ANTED,  by  a good  FLUMBER,  GAS- 

TT  FITTER, and  ZlNCWOKKKB.aSlTUATfON.  Unleraiand. 
all  klndsof  Iron-pipe,  baib,  and  well  work.  Would  not  o''jo':'.  to  fill 
up  hi"  time  in  p-luling,  If  for  a eouet.ncy.  T-  wi.  or  o-iuiiiry.— 
Address,  2,  Shard's  road,  Meetlng-huuse-'aiie,  Pe  -kh-m,  i-urrey. 

TO  ABCHITFCI'B. 

■ryANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

T T of  WORKS,  hy  an  eipeecluc-d  Man,  with  iindeniatile  re- 

ferecces  sud  leslimoiiiAh.— Address.  50,  Office  of"  The  Bjilder.” 

w 


TO  BCIT.DEBS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS 

'ANTED,  PIFCEWORK,  by  a CAR- 

PENTKR  and  iJOINRR,  Any  quantity  crmtraeied  for. 
s-encet  to  former  empli.yer*.— Addresi,  W.  K.  219.  King- 
imiDe-emllb. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  OASPITTEBS,  4-. 

TTT" anted,  to  apprentice  (In-doors), 

VV  a reenecUbla  YOUTH,  aged  17.  to  thoron.h'y  'earn  the 


green,  Mlle-end-ro^,  London, 


TyANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V T fLERK  of  WnRK4  Or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Many 
yeir-’ eiperiei  ce  in  alt  h-auch-s.  Good  practical  dranghKman, 
m"a  urer,  4c.-Ad.|r.a.,  PLANE,  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  2.  Pldgion-yarJ. 
Ilfo.d.road,  Siratfopl.  E. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T CLERK  of  WORKS  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  A tho- 

roufhly  pra-tlcl  Min.  MMdle  age.  Joiner  by  trade.-AddiBie, 
A.  H Pn"t.offl,-e,  Grarton-road,  Kentiih-towo,  N.W. 

■OTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T T TfON  In  the  o'ffi -a  of  an  Architect.  Has  had  five  years 
exp-rien~e  in  good  provincUl  office,.  Would  prefer  an  engaiB’neat 
of  two  nr  three  rear".  Reference, as  to  character.  4o.  forwarded. — 
Addre,,.  W.  J H PO"t.nfflce.  Roih-rhara. 

TO  PAf-TERS.  DE  'ORATGRS.  OR  ESTATE  AGENpg 

TyANTKD,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

»¥  IVG  FOREMAN  in  P.inting,  Paperhauging.  WiDlug. 

Gild  Bg,  Prahrmlnv,  and  ■•enera!  Deointlnne.  Cimpetent  to  toke 
the  miQ*Leraent  of  a bnslne...  rn»a-urlng.  otUma'Ing,  book,,  4c. 
Town  or  CO  .Dtry.— Addreas,  933.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVBYORa. 

'\T7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  an 

T V PNGAGRMENT  as  ASSISTANT.  la  well  up  lit  offl,-9 
Toiitln".  fu-vevlng,  ril-ii«.  and  detail  drawlogs,  Ac. — Address,  No. 
76,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

W ANTED,  by  a good  GENERAL 

* T ^ A-ifliarANP,  a RK-ENGAOEMBNr  (temporary  or  other- 

duties;  willing  t"  in -ke  • im,  ll  genera'ly  useful.  Salary  moderate. 

— Addres",  8.  T.  W.  13,  QUb-rt-street,  Grosvenor-sqiisre,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

~WI  ANTED,  immediately,  a SITUATION. 

V V as  ASSISTANT.  In  an  ArchtUoUs  Office,  or  as  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  Has  been  five  years  with  pre  eut  rmployer,  to  whom 
reference  may  he  made.  Country  preferred.  — Address,  stating 
► alary,  to  A.  M.  17,  Westbury-road,  PadJIngtoQ.  “ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TIT’ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

»T  energetic  Shop  Foreman  of  Joiner*,  a RR-RNOaGEMPNT. 
e!ihTa"8HnP  orGKNERAL  FORRMaN.  Is  a good  draught. man, 
also  "cen-t  ime'l  tom*cbiiiery.  Aged  42,— Address.  T.  B.  30,  SuaSrX- 
streel,  Warwlck-square,  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITKOTS  AND  BUILDERB. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Foreman  of  Wjrk*. 

Thoroughly  practical  and  exp-nenc-d.  R-forenn"«  and  t"«tinniilat* 
frum  eiui.loyeraju-tleft.-Addrest,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  62,  Murray- 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

V V AilTBrtl«er.  aged  32.  Accurate  draughttman  ; well  np  In 
huildlng  Cl  n-tructlon.  Thonmchly  acquilnted  with  quantity  taking, 
nieasuilng,  aod  eetlmitlng,  Cao  ilrtw  and  eitituate  dllspidatlo  is. 
Uuderstaiii's  land  surveying,  valuktioh  and  management  of  hou-a 
property,  and  is  a go-vi  a-coui-tant.  First. class  referenoei.—AJ  dress, 
bUKVKYOR,  Pott-olflce,  Tu'ihtldge  Wells. 

TO  8URVETOBB.  BUILDKRS,  rONTRACTOR3,  4e. 

WA^TED,  PfEOEWORK,  or  as  WORK- 

V V INO  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  an  experienced , pr*ci  leal, 
ei  erietlc,  »tric'Iy  tru"twnrthy.  and  mbor  Bricklayer.  W.il  up  in 
all  braii-hB",  diawlog.,  and  consjru  tiim,  of  the  buUdlog  trade, 

Teims  moderate.— Address,  B 139,  Klngnland-roaJ,  London. 

TO  ARCHITEOrS. 

'Vy'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

VV  CLERK  OP  WORKS,  a RE  ENG  aQ  KM  ENT.  I,  fully 

class'  te"flmoi!r«T-i.'-i-A\lr-,s.*n°T'^ca'r-’‘of  M'*WaVhTrD^  Viue'gar- 
y.rd,  Brydges-Street,  Coveoi-garden,  W.C. 

W/^ANTHD,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  JOBBING  MAN.  PLASTERER  by 
tride,  on  ageutlem.u'"  esiate.  or  JOBBING  EUILDSK.-Addreis, 

8 B.  No.  4.  CireDCesler-strset.  H irrotr-ruitd,  Paldliigtoo. 

TO  BUILT'ERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TyANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

VV  Advertiser,  who  la  well  up  la  the  rnullne  of  the  office. 
ThoroUijhly  tm-tworthy.  Has  a practical  kaow'elgeof  building, 
*a  Fiisr-tlaas  re:er-i  cue.— Addreja,  A.  M.  care  of  Mr.  HodaeL  14 
New  Union  street,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

W ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V F.STI  MATING  CLERK  (aged  30).  by  a competent  Meaaurer. 
Thorough  practical  kuowledge  of  building  work.  Go  >d  d-e  ights- 
roao.  I’uexc-pilouable  lefcteuces.- Address,  0.  W.  96,  Livoruoul- 
tuad,  Isliiigt-.u,  N. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V T SHOP  Ol'NHRAL  FOREMAN  or  CL  RK  of  WORKS,  by  a 

thorenghly  praclical  JOINBK  and  STAIRCASE  HAND.  Aged  34. 
Good  diangbiaoiau,  and  well  up  in  p-ece-w  rk  aud  mtch-iiery. 
First-class  testimonial*  from  Loudou  firm*.  Country  not  objected 
tf. — Address,  M.  GLINUHEY,  14i,  Hemsworth-stroet,  Ho.xtou,  N. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUILDER'd  PciRFMAN,  or  a,  MANAGING  FOREMAN  of 
WORKS.  Js  ihoo  uglily  ex|  e-leuced  iu  all  hrnachee,  end  uuUer- 
a'aiida  mea-arlng  up,  taking  off  quantities,  estiiusting.  4c.  Jiduer 
by  trade.  Go.al  references  as  to  ablltly,  sobriety.  4c.  Town  or 
cuuutry.  Moderate  sslary.— Address,  J.  J.  Post-office,  Shepherd's 
Bosh. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECOP.ATORS. 

TXT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  and  ex- 

T V pe’ienred  Young  Man.  a SITUATION,  or  Job,  a.  Paper- 
oanger.  Agreeable  'n  dii  op  his  tims  painting.  Good  we*’,  md 
refereuce  if  required.  Town  or  coim'ry.- Address,  JOSEPH  FARKld, 
35,  Hastlugs-atreei,  Buiton-cresccut,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

VV  Man.— H»B  a thorough  knowledge  of  work;  also  per- 

speciive.  Three  yea. s'  good  reference  from  lest  employer. — Addioss, 
51107,  Office  of  '•  Tho  Hill  der." 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  BUJLDF.R'a  foreman,  to  Take  Charge  of  h Job,  a,  Shop 

Foreman  or  Jclue.s.  or  as  Clerk  of  Works,  Good  reference..— Ad- 
dles", J.  8.  2J3,  Camberwell  aew-road,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  by  a 

tboroiigbly  practioil  steady  Man,  aged  30.  a SITO.ATIoNa* 
SMKH,  FIL'I'BK,  and  GBNEBAi.  SMIVtis’  WORK  a'so  w.-ll  iicou-- 
■Id  w.tei-  Work.  Has  • 


Niue  yea 


try. 
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The  WorJis  of  Nan-Historic  Man  in  Various 
Tarts  of  the  Globe.* 

VALUABLE  work  has 
jusb  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Waring,  the  first 
sight  of  which  will 
warm  the  heart  of 
every  antiquary  and 
archmologist  who  looks 
upon  it.  It  is  entitled, 
somewhat  vaguely, 
" Stone  Monuments, 
Tumuli,  and  Ornament 
of  Remote  Ages,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Early 
Architecture  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  ; ” and 
consists,  chiefly,  of  re* 
productions  in  litho- 
graphs of  most  of  the 
leading  illustrations 
that  have  been  given 
by  different  people,  in 
diffeient  parts  of  the 
world,  in  various  works 
in  various  languages, 
of  the  structural  and 
artistic  remains  of  non-, 
if  not  pre-historio  man. 
We  eay  chiefly,  because  Mr.  Waring  has 
furnished  a short  reference  to  the  objects 
on  each  plate,  and  sometimes  a slight  descrip- 
tion of  them,  and  points  out,  when  there 
are  corresponding  features  to  be  seen  in 
several  examples  ; but  his  letterpress  is  not  of  a 
length  to  take  from  the  fact  that  the  drawings 
are  the  great  interest  of  the  work.  These  draw- 
ings have  appeared  before  in  the  most  scattered 
places,  in  ponderous  glossy  nut-brown  tomes  a 
century  ago,  in  the  light  paper-covered  proceed- 
ings of  antiquarian  societies  in  various  counties 
in  England,  and  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  in 
France,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia;  in 
fine,  in  numerous  valuable  works  delineating  the 
antiquities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Nearly  three  hundred  titles  of  books  are  given, 
in  a list,  as  having  been  consulted  by  the  author 
in  the  compilation  of  his  work.  He  gives  the 
result  of  all  this  search  in  a hundred  and  eight 
large  plates,  few  of  which  contain  less  than  a 
dozen  representations  of  objects  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  man.  Thus  viewed  in  one  wide 
array,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a matter  of 
surprise  that  it  has  been  reserved,  for  the  most 
part,  for  our  own  days  to  take  any  appreciating 
account  of  the  number,  correspondence,  curiosity, 
and  consequence  of  these  remains. 

It  is  true  there  were  antiquaries  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  they  were  topo- 
graphers, travellers,  genealogists,  heralds,  or 
lovers,  principally,  of  Roman  antiquities.  They 
did  not  know  a Saxon  arch  from  a Norman  one, 
and  most  of  the  older  remains  they  met  with  were 
set  down  either  as  Druidical  or  Danish.  They 
ascribed  onr  most  masterly  and  noble  Norman 
cathedrals  and  priory  churches  to  the  Saxons  ; 
and  every  trace  of  fortification,  habitation,  monu- 
ment, or  ornament  earlier  than  those,  was,  in 


* “Stone  Monuments,  Tumuli,  and  Ornament  of 
Remote  Ages ; witn  Remarks  on  ibe  Early  Architecture  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.”  By  J.  B.  Waring,  F.E.I.B.A. 
London  : printed  and  published  by  John  B.  Day,  Savoy- 
street,  Strand,  1B70,  ' 


their  limited  count,  either  the  work  of  the  Danes 
who  harassed  the  Saxon  Christiana,  or  of  the 
Druids  who  preceded  them.  One  of  the  early 
antiquaries  who  went  farthest  out  of  the  traok 
beaten  by  Lsland,  Stowe,  Camden,  and  Dugdale, 
was  a Welsh  vicar  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
H.  Rowlands,  the  author  of  “Mona  Antiqnaj” 
but  he  bad  only  one  idea  upon  the  subjeob  of  the 
large  quantity  of  pre-hiatoric  remains  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea.  They  were,  to  him,  monn- 
ments,  not  of  an  ancient  people,  bat  of  their 
priests.  Camps,  hut-circles,  cumuli,  as  tumuli 
were  then  called,  cromlechs  and  carnedde,  as 
well  as  circles  of  overthrown  or  standing  mono- 
liths, were  all  the  belongings  of  the  Drnids. 
“ Let  no  one,”  he  pleaded,  “despise,  and  think 
the  accounting  for  the  affairs  and  transactions 
of  these  men  to  be  vain  and  frivolous,  who  have 
in  their  time  deserved  so  well  of  the  world,  and 
whose  characters  and  actions  were  esteemed 
worthy  to  be  recorded  and  transmitted  to  our 
hands  even  by  the  greatest  of  ancient  antbors.” 
Strabo,  Cmsar,  Tacitus,  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny, 
Ammianus,  Marcellinns,  and  Cicero,  were  all 
quoted  in  snpporb  of  his  theories  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Druids  were  Kelts,  and  the  Kelts 
were  the  sons  of  Japhet,  who,  gradually  crossing 
Europe,  arrived  at  last  at  the  present  French 
coast;  and  in  the  course  of  a few  generations 
their  descendants,  longing  for  new  pastures  and 
descrying  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  eventually 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  finally  wandered  west- 
wards until  they  came  to  the  uttermost  land,  the 
shady  island,  yncas  Dowyll,  Ultima  Thule  of  the 
Romans,  the  actual  island  of  groves  that  sug- 
gested to  the  ancients  their  fables  of  Elysian 
fields  and  Fortunate  islands,  Mona,  or  Anglesea, 
as  we  now  know  it.  This  was  the  creed  of  an 
advanced  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  small  people  of  Lap 
stature,  who  wandered  and  hunted  in  the 
primmval  forests  of  Europe,  and  fished  in  its 
blue  lakes,  and  who  were  eventually  driven 
northwards  with  their  reindeer  and  other  belong- 
ings,  by  a race  they  called  giants,  and  who  called 
them  dwarfs.  The  caves  that  sheltered  them, 
and  hoarded  their  castaway  implements  and 
other  refuse,  yielded  up  their  secret,  fully,  only 
to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Their  times  are  scarcely  explored  in  the 
volume  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers.  Bub 
they  are  not  ignored.  It  is  not  Europe  only 
that  is  searched  for  its  testimony  concerning 
them  and  succeeding  remote  ages.  The  anti- 
quities of  India,  to  which  attention  was  turned 
by  Mr.  Manrioo  when  George  III.  was  king, 
have  more  recently  been  found  to  comprise 
graves,  tumuli,  cromlechs,  and  grave-mounds 
with  stone  circles  around  them,  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  those  in  Wales,  Northumberland,  Al- 
geria, and  Scandinavia.  Representations  of  all 
these  are  given;  while  the  oave-pagodas  and 
the  temples,  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  and 
encrusted  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  that  astonished  Mandelaloe  in  1638; 
and  Tavernier,  Tbouvenot,  and  Bernier,  subse- 
quently, are  passed  over.  The  French  anti- 
quaries who  first  counted  the  steep  steps  np  to 
the  temples,  paced  their  marble  courts,  noted 
the  sculptured  porticoes,  the  agate  and  mosaic- 
work  walls,  viewed  the  pillars  of  plated  gold, 
and  penetrated  into  the  sanctuaries  lighted  with 
pendant  lamps  and  refiections  from  innumerable 
jewels,  and  occupied  by  idols  of  stone  and  thou- 
sands of  images  of  gold  and  silver,  would  marvel 
at  the  present  taste  and  inquiry  that  sets  a value 
upon  poor  mounds  of  earth,  marked  out  by  a few 
unhewn  stones,  which  they  passed  by  without 
heed.  These  mounds  and  these  untooled  stones, 
however,  tell  us  a wondrous  tale. 

Mr.  Wariug  sets  his  face  against  the  associa- 
tion of  unhewn  stone  monaments  with  the  so- 
called  stone  age  in  the  arbitrary  division  of  remote 
ages  into  the  three — stone,  bronze,  and  iron — 


periods  lately  accepted  in  what  we  may,  perhaps, 
call  pre-historio  circles.  He  does  not  believe, 
either,  that  all  that  Cmaar  said  about  the  ancient 
Britons  should  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
pernsal  of  three  hnndred  volumes  on  cognate 
subjects,  doubtless,  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
many  misgivings.  At  all  events,  the  present 
author  sees  good  ground  for  dissent  to  much 
that  has  been  said.  The  influence  of  the  Pfacc- 
niciana  in  these  islands,  for  instance,  is  alto- 
gether scouted.  These  early  traders,  the  author 
says,  were  the  ocean  carriers  of  their  day,  and 
that  is  all.  Their  settlements  could  have  been 
no  more  than  trading-stations,  or  than  our  “ fac- 
tories” in  foreign  countries  in  modern  times; 
and  to  attribute  the  least  influence  to  them, 
either  in  religion  or  art,  is  a mistake. 

Mr.  Waring  follows  Professor  Worsaee  in  bis 
division  of  pre-historio  time  : two  stone  periods 
of  thousands  of  years  of  duration ; the  bronze  age, 
beginning  in  some  places  some  centuries  before 
our  era,  and  in  others  a fall  thousand  years,  and 
lasting  down  to  about  the  year  200  of  our 
era ; and  two  iron  ages,  the  earlier  lasting  from 
200  to  450  A.D.,  and  the  later  from  about -450  to 
1000  A.D,  This  gives  him  a definite  period  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000  years  to  deal  with ; but  it  is  to 
the  second  half  of  it  that  he  assigns  the  great  bulk 
of  Keltic  remains.  His  sympathies  are  with  the 
more  refined  and  cultivated  people  who  had 
bards,  riches,  chariots,  and  horses,  and  whose 
bards  said  of  them,  as  Taliesin  said  of  Owaiu  ab 
Urien,  their  spears,  sharp-pointed,  were  winged 
with  pain,  and  they  hoarded  not,  bnt  were  ever 
free  of  bestowing  war-horses  to  those  that  craved 
them ; — a grand  people  surely  : not  with  the  smal^ 
people,  whom  the  Danish  antiquary,  Sven  Nils- 
son, tells  ns,  they  hunted  down  as  sorcerers,  and 
too  canning  men.  The  “ drift  ” is  not  touched. 
And  the  examples  of  stone  tools  are  nob  nume- 
rons.  The  author  says,  “ Althongh  a theory 
which  was  mooted  some  short  time  since,  con- 
necting the  rough  stone  monnments  with  the 
makers  and  users  of  stone  implements,  and 
which  would  have  assigned  to  them  a date  prior 
to  the  use  of  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  is  certainly 
quite  untenable ; yet  as  stone  implements  are  so 
frequently  fonnd,  as  well  as  metal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  early  graves  and  monaments,  we 
give  some  few  examples  of  what  they  were.” 
These  examples  commence  with  some  flint 
arrow-heads  from  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes’s 
“ Autiquites  Oeltiques.”  Doubtless,  like  the 
bronze  spear-heads  of  the  later  Kelts,  these  mast 
have  been  “ winged  with  pain,”  for  their  edges 
are  jagged,  and  they  would  make  an  ugly  wound. 
A flint  dagger,  a granite  hammer,  a chalcedony 
hammer,  are  given.  On  this  sheet,  too,  are  a 
stone  horse-oollar  from  Glenroy,  Scotland,  and 
a stone  lamp  used  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Faroe  Islands.  This  modern  use  of  atone 
ntensils  points  to  the  necessity  of  extreme  care 
in  the  examination  of  claims  to  antiquity. 
“The  stone  implements  of  the  early  rough 
period,  and  those  of  the  succeeding  polished 
period,”  Mr.  Waring  continues,  “are,  however, 
pretty  well  defined,  though  the  use  of  both 
kinds  doubtless  extended  down  into  the  bronze, 
and  even  into  the  iron  period,  so  that  their 
presence  on  graves  as  a means  of  affixing  a date 
to  such,  must  always  demand  the  greatest  care 
and  caution.”  Following  these  stone  pieces  is  a 
sheet  of  urns.  Here  we  are  reminded  to  ob- 
serve  that  the  ornamentation  of  a sepnlohral 
urn  found  in  Penzance  has  a great  resemblance 
to  L’Ancresse  pottery ; that  the  form  of 
another,  found  in  Derbyshire,  is  like  that  of  an 
Indian  urn  elsewhere  figured;  that  another 
found  in  Ireland  is  similar  to  one  found  in 
Scotland  ; a fonrth,  found  under  a dolmen  in 
Ireland,  resembles  the  form  of  another  met 
with  in  or  near  Anglo-Saxon  graves  at  Bright- 
hampton,  and  has  also  a likeness  to  the  shape 
of  a Danish  bowl ; a fifth,  from  a chambered 
Dumulus  at  Kerlescant,  Brittany,  has  ornament- 
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ation  that  is  akin  to  th^t  of  old  Iiisli  gold- 
smith’s workj  French  metal  work,  and  Danish 
glass  j fioallj’,  that  a cross  within  a circle  fonnd 
on  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  vessel  from  a 
cairn,  L’andissillio,  Pembrokeshire,  is  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  bottom  of  an  archaic  Greek  vase  in 
the  British  Museum.  Is  not  this  correspondence 
curious  ? 

Again,  the  concentric  circles,  and  other  marks, 
first  observed  sculptured  on  rocks  in  this  country 
and  Scotland  within  the  last  few  years  are  given, 
and  their  wide  diffusion,  or  exact  correspondence 
with  similar  marks  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
shown.  Mr.  Waring  takes  them  to  be  symbolic 
designs  cmneoted  with  the  worship  of  the 
heavnnly  bodies,  and  adds,  " but  what  know- 
ledge the  makers  had  of  their  special  meaning 
wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.”  One 
example  is  from  a rock  at  Ballybaum,  county 
Cork  ; another  is  from  a chambered  tumulus. 
Hill  of  Dowth  : they  are  contrasted  with  the  sup- 
posed inscription  from  the  chambered  tumulus. 
Now  Grange,  Ireland.  One  of  the  oldest  or  most 
primitive-looking  marks  is  also  seen  on  an 
earthenware  vase  found  under  the  lava  in  the 
Isle  of  Therasia,  Greek  Archipelago.  Similar 
rude  devices  appear  on  a fragment  of  pottery 
found  in  the  Cueva  Lobrega,  Old  Castille ,-  on 
pipe  bowls  found  iu  North  American  mounds ; 
on  archaic  Greek  vases  in  the  British  Museum  j 
on  a rock  with  cave  sepulchre.  Lake  Superior ; 
in  a Sardinian  niirhaff  ; and,  at  last,  on 
Buddha’s  foot,  Amravati  tope,  India,  are  to  be 
seen  three  concentric  circles  and  a central  cup. 

Curiously,  many  of  the  earliest  relics  of  remote 
ages  have  this  general  affinity.  Nationalities 
seem  to  have  bred  their  own  divergences  in  the 
course  of  time.  Turning  to  cromlechs,  or  crom- 
lech?, as  the  Welsh  vicar  whom  wo  have  men- 
tioned wrote  them  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno, 
or  dolmen  as  they  are  called  in  France,  we  may 
see  there  are  already  examples  fonnd  in  England, 
Wale'S,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Guernsey,  France, 
Savoy,  Corsica,  Algiers,  Achenny,  Siam,  Circassia, 
Enjunkoloor,  Malabar,  Huggeritgi,  and  elsewhere 
in  India,  and  the  attention  that  is  now  awakened 
to  the  subject  will,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a great  many  more.  We  may  see,  too, 
for  some  purpose,  there  was  frequently  a round 
hole  worked  in  one  or  more  of  the  stones  forming 
thorn  ; and  those  instances  are  also  to  bo  found 
iu  most  of  the  places  named.  Circles  of  upright 
monoliths,  again,  are  found  in  India,  Ireland, 
Orkney,  Scotland,  Brittany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
aud  Deumark,  as  well  as  at  Abury,  Cumberland, 
Stonehenge,  and  elsewhere  in  England.  There 
are  the  huge  poised  stones  we  call  rocking- 
stones,  too,  in  Norway j Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent; 
Monmouth;  Mende,  in  France;  in  the  Crimea, 
near  Kertch ; and  in  Northern  India;  and 
single  stones,  or  monoliths,  generally  of  a 
splinter  form,  but  sometimes  faintly  shaped 
into  the  suggestion  of  the  human  figure,  by  the 
rudest  means,  are  found,  in  this  country,  in 
Sardinia,  Turtary,  Brittany,  Ireland.  There  are 
round  grave-mounds  in  Australia,  Ethiopia,  and 
China,  as  much  alike  as  one  Kalmoo  Tartar’s 
tent  is  to  another ; and  in  the  Crimea,  near. 
Kertch,  there  is  a tract  of  tumuli,  conical,  and 
in  general  appearance  exactly  like  the  great 
group  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Don.  These 
Mr.  Waring  associates  with  the  Pyramids  at 
Faioum  and  Gizeb.  Circular  tombs,  formed  with 
a basement  of  masonry,  from  which  the  earth 
tapers  to  a point,  are  found  in  Italy,  North 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  sheet  that 
shows  them  is  a view  of  the  tumulns  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon.  The  heathen  races  of  Ger- 
many  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  various 
Keltic  tribes  in  the  number  and  value  of  the 
articles  deposited  in  their  tombs  with  their  dead. 
Lindenschmidt’s  “Germanlsche  todlenlagen  bei 
Selzen”  gives  some  good  examples  of  these 
graves,  and  Mr.  Waring  reproduces  them  for  us. 
In  the  atone  kist  of  one  was  found  a woman’s 
skeleton,  a gold  and  red  enamelled  brooch,  a 
bone  sheath,  a golden  vase,  a glass  cup,  a bronze 
bowl  full  of  grey  ashes,  a bronze  gilt  fibula,  an 
iron  knife,  shears,  a bronze  armlet,  a wooden 
comb,  an  iron  buckle,  an  enamelled  brooch,  a 
bronze  fibula,  blue  and  red  glass  beads,  and  a 
bronze  finger-ring.  The  largest  articles  lay  at 
her  side,  but  the  small  ones  were  ia  positions 
that  prove  they  were  placed  upon  the  body. 
Wore  they  the  last  gifts  of  the  mourners,  or  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  departed  ? Another 
grave  examined  in  the  same  work,  and  shown  ou 
this  sheet,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a man,  an 
iron  sword,  an  iron  dagger,  iron  knives  crossed, 
a bronze  buckle,  three  iron  lance  and  javelin 
heads,  an  earthenware  urn,  a glass  beaker,  and 


some  fragments  of  bronze  articles.  Another 
example,  taken  from  Biihr’s  ” Griiber  der  Lieven,” 
shows  a skeleton  with  a torque  and  a necklace 
on  its  neck,  with  brooches  or  fibulae  on  its 
shoulders,  and  half  a dozen  pendant  ebaius  ou 
its  breast.  Two  sword-bandies  and  an  urn  lie 
by  the  side  of  the  figure.  This  Mr.  Waring 
considers  late,  as  Livonia  retained  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  influences  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  owing  to  its  tardy  conversion, 
the  first  missionary,  Meinhard,  a German  monk, 
not  labouring  there  till  118G. 

Although  Mr.  Waring  dismisses  the  Pheeni- 
cians  from  any  share  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  lands,  he  does  not 
debar  them  from  all  connexion  with  architec- 
tural remains  in  more  southern  climes.  He 
commences  his  work,  indeed,  with  one  of  the 
temples,  imputed  to  them,  at  Crendi,  in  Malta, 
though  it  is  only  to  show  that,  if  this  is  their 
work,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  our  own  stone 
circles.  The  plan  indicates  that  this  building, 
formed  of  large  stones,  set  indiscriminately  one 
over  another,  as  in  more  ordinary  masonry,  is  of 
a form  best  described,  briefly,  as  half  a dozen 
ovals,  roughly  drawn  towards  a common  central 
entrance,  extending  right  across  the  group,  four 
ovals  being  on  one  side  of  this  line,  and  two  on 
the  other.  This  plan  has  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  mundane  egg,  believed  to  be  at  the  base 
of  all  ancient  religion.  The  ruin  of  this  temple 
is  known  as  “ Hagiar  Kim,"  which  being  trans- 
lated from  the  Maltese,  means  ” the  stones  of 
worship.”  It  has  one  feature  in  common  with 
the  cromlechs  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cornwall,  and 
India,  viz.,  the  holes  mentioned  as  pierced  through 
the  stones.  These  are  of  sofficient  size  to  admit 
of  a man  being  passed  through  them,  which  may 
have  been  done  either  as  a rite  or  cure.  In 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Gozo  there  are  similar 
remains,  also  depicted  by  Mr.  Waring,  where 
these  holes  again  occur,  accompanied  by  spiral 
and  serpent  ornamentation,  with  an  altar  in  situ. 
But,  though  attributed  by  La  Marmora,  Gerhard, 
Vassallo,  Vance,  and  Gaillabaud  to  the  Pheeai- 
oians,  the  author’s  own  impression  is,  they  be- 
long to  the  people  those  trader^-fbtind  in  posaea- 
sioD. 

The  watch-towers  of  the  Balearic  Islands  are 
next  illustrated.  These  “talayota”  are  circular 
towers,  found  associated  with  large  upright 
stones,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  round 
towers  are  sometimes  associated  with  smaller 
and  later  gravestones.  They  have  a resemblance, 
too,  to  the  duns,  or  forts  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  of  the  Hebrides.  Two,  at  St.  Augustin, 
Minorca,  illustrated,  stand  about  sixty  paces 
apart,  surrounded  by  unhewn  stone  circles,  and 
with  stones  so  placed  that  they  are  believed  to 
be  altars  and  tombs.  Oue,  at  Son  Noghera, 
Minorca,  resembles  a Sardinian  nurJiag.  The 
general  impression  appears  to  be  that  they  ware 
intended  for  defence.  The  Sardinian  nurhage, 
of  which  there  are  some  3,000  remains,  accord- 
ing to  La  Marmora,  were  depositories  for  trea- 
sure, it  is  believed  as  bracelets,  collars,  armlets, 
aud  a great  number  of  little  bronze  figures  have 
been  found  in  them.  They  have  tbe  appear- 
ance of  low  watch-towers  also.  Mr.  Waring 
says  of  them,  ” That  they  were  places  of  defence, 
refuge,  and  safety  would  appear  probable ; and 
even  in  our  own  day,  allowing  for  different 
requirements,  we  meet  with  buildings  of  a cor- 
responding type  in  the  Martello  towers  along 
oUr  coast.  Nor  is  the  enstom  yet  given  up,  in 
the  Caucasus,  of  erecting  similar  places  of 
refuge.”  That  they  were  Phcenician  or  Cartha- 
ginian structures  he  cannot  allow,  as  there  are 
no  remains  of  similar  buildings  in  Syria,  Malta, 
the  Levant,  or  in  that  part  of  Africa  which 
belonged  to  Carthage.  Again,  he  attributes 
these  buildings  to  the  Celtiberian  people,  who 
settled  there  before  any  trading  commenced. 
“The  most  analogous  structures  wo  are  ac- 
quainted with,”  he  oonlinues,  ” being  found 
only  in  the  islands  forming  part  of  our  own  gronp, 
which  may  also  have  been  raised  by  the  same 
archaic  race,  which  Mr.  Hyde  Clark  considers  to 
have  penetrated  into  Europe,  and  then  into  our 
own  islands,  from  Asia.”  One  writer,  Mr.  Tyndale, 
considers  them  to  be,  “ temples  of  sacrifice  and 
worship,  built  by  the  early  Canaanites.”  The 
shielings  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  given  to 
show  their  resemblance,  as  also  are  the  bee-hive 
structures  on  the  high  Alpine  valleys,  and  those 
of  the  Hebrides. 

Sometimes  these  huts  open  ont  of  one  another, 
or  are  associated  in  groups  so  closely  together 
that  the  plan  of  them  is  one  ramification.  They 
then  approximate  very  noticeably  to  the  ancient 
towns  or  camps  found  in  Northumberland,  Corn- 


wall, Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  Cahernamactierech 
fort,  county  Kerry,  Ireland,  appears  to  be  a con- 
necting link  between  the  two.  Here  there  is  an 
embankment  of  masonry  surrounding  a roughly 
circular  space,  iu  which  are  six  huts,  of  various 
sizes,  destined  for  different  purposes.  The  en- 
trance is  through  a narrow  way  left  in  the  em- 
bankment, which  ia  made  still  narrower,  about 
half  way  through,  by  projecting  stones.  This 
passage  opens  into  a courtyard,  where  there  ia  a 
second  narrow  way,  with  a gnard-hut  on  either 
side  of  it,  which,  after  passing  by  both  doors  of 
these  huts,  opens  into  the  central  space,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  a third  hut,  from  the  door- 
way of  which  fresh  resistance  could  be  made  to 
hostile  comers.  In  the  inner  court  are  three 
good  residential  huts.  Within  the  wide  em- 
bankment, which  varies  from  11  ft.  to  18  ft.  in 
thickness,  are  three  lengths  of  long  covered  pas- 
sages, to  be  approached  only  from  within  the 
fort ; and  on  it  is  a small  watch-tower.  Both 
walls  and  huts  are  built  of  blocks  of  grit  and 
sandstone,  without  cement;  and  the  huts  have 
domes  formed  of  overlapping  stones.  Very  much 
like  it  is  the  fort  of  Ballyheabought,  Pahau, 
Ireland,  also  illustrated.  And  there  is  a general 
resemblance,  also,  to  remains  of  a fort  in  North 
Wales,  at  Aber,  and  to  the  tower  at  Greaves 
Ash,  on  one  of  the  Cheviot  hills.  Specimens 
given  of  the  masonry  of  ancient  dwellings  in 
Cornwall,  Edin’s  Hall,  Berwickshire,  and  the 
Temple  of  Gozo,  near  Malta,  above  mentioned, 
show  a marvellous  correspondence. 

Another  sheet  of  Early  masonry  shows  the 
attempts  man  has  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  arrive  at  the  results  of  the  arch,  before 
the  principle  of  it  was  discovered.  An  ancient 
cistern  on  the  Chersonesus,  a section  of  a tomb 
chamber,  at  Tantalus,  Asia  Minor,  and  a section 
of  the  treasury  at  Atreus,  Greece,  all  show  the 
required  carves  wrought  in  the  stones ; but  a 
tomb  at  Mugeyer,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
another  at  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  and  a doorway 
at  Uxmal,  Mexico,  get  high-pointed  roofs  by 
means  of  overlapping,  square-edged  stones.  A 
third  plan,  adopted  in  the  wall  of  Tyrins,  Greece, 
and  in  a cistern  at  Agrigentum,  Sicily,  was  the 
slanting  forwards  of  the  square-faced  stones, 
which  were  of  a size  that  permitted  of  the  third 
course  touching  and  supporting  each  other.  The 
author  says,  “ It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  same  overlapping  method  of  masonry  is  to 
be  found  also  in  most  of  our  early  chambered 
tumuli,  which  may  arise  from  traditionary  prac- 
tice, or  may  serve  to  show  how  nature  leads  men 
to  adopt  similar  methods  for  obtaining  similar 
ends,  without  any  necessary  intercommunication. 
In  cases  where  the  surface  is  flat,  it  ia  merely 
because  trouble  has  been  taken  to  cat  off  the 
projecting  angles,  aud  no  inference  as  to  priority 
of  date  can  be  drawn  for  certainty  from  the 
difference  of  surface.”  One  of  the  “duns”  in 
the  Isle  of  Monsa,  Shetland  Isles,  has  curved 
walls,  whereby  the  summit  is  much  smaller  than 
the  base,  without  aiming  at  their  meeting;  and 
another  example  of  this  rare  treatment  has  been 
seen  in  the  Kilraalkedar  Oratory,  county  Kerry, 
Ireland.  Both  in  tombs  and  dwellings  then 
man  iu  the  remote  ages  under  investigation  con-, 
trived  to  get  stone  roofs  in  various  ways.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tombs  embody  all 
contrivances  used  in  dwellings.  Even  the  long 
passages  to  a central  chamber  of  tombs,  as  at 
New  Grange,  are  to  be  found  in  dwellings.  Mr. 
Waring  gives  an  Esquimaux  hut  as  one  instance 
of  this;  and  an  underground  domed  dwelling 
with  a long,  low,  narrow  passage  to  it,  at  South 
Uist,  in  the  Hebrides,  from  a paper  by  Captain 
Thomas,  K.N.,  as  another.  Here  the  length  of 
the  building  ia  4-5  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the 
domed  chamber  7 ft.  In  the  matter  of  en- 
trances  there  are  several  very  curious  resem- 
blances to  be  noted  in  this  wide  survey.  A 
doorway  of  the  Acropolis  of  Sipylus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  has  the  same  two  jambs  in  one  length, 
gently  tapering,  with  tbe  same  low,  wide  lintel 
over  them,  as  that  of  an  ancient  building  in 
Eubcca,  Greece.  Again,  a gateway  at  Norba, 
Italy,  whereof  the  sides  are  composed  of  three 
large  stones,  one  above  another,  with  a lintel 
of  which  the  under  surface  only  has  been  worked 
smooth,  has  the  same  oharacceristics  as  a door- 
way iu  Templepatrick  Church,  and  tbe  doorway 
of  Cill-sleibhe,  Armagh.  And  the  round-headed 
slant  doorway  of  Ardmore  tower  is  of  precisely 
the  same  form  as  that  of  a similar  round  tower 
at  Abernathy,  Scotland.  An  early  instance  of 
vaulting  is  shown  in  the  oratory  on  Inchcolm 
Island,  ascribed  to  a disciple  of  St.  Colomba,  in 
the  seventh  century. 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland  are  confronted 
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with  roond  towera  in  Orkney,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Scotland,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Walea,  fiavenna, 
Georgia,  and  America.  Farma  are  shown,  too, 
in  the  Caucasus,  with  round  towers  of  refuge. 
A section  of  one  shows  they  contained  no  stair- 
cases. The  first  access  from  without,  by  means 
of  a ladder,  lauded  those  who  entered  in  an 
upper  chamber,  from  which  a ladder,  again, 
gave  access  to  the  flat,  parapeted  roof,  or 
through  a hole  in  the  floor,  to  a basement 
chamber.  But  all  have  some  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  Irish  towers,  except  those  in 
Scotland,  which  were  probably  erected  under 
the  influences  of  the  same  traditions.  Mr. 
Waring  says  he  sought  diligently  for  examples 
of  similar  structures  in  the  East,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  fire-worship  theory  have  referred 
confidently  to  themj  but  he  could  find  nothing 
nearer  than  the  specimen  from  Georgia  he  has 
given,  which  is  a minaret.  This  is  built  of  brick, 
180ft.  high,  and  has  a doable  set  ofwinding  stairs. 
From  the  capital,  which  is  of  stone,  the  Muezzin 
called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  The  author  notes 
that  the  word  “minaret”  is  taken  from  the 
Arabic  of  “menarah,”  a lantern,  which  association 
may  be  the  result  of  their  use  as  night  beacons. 
The  Irish  towers,  he  thinks,  may  have  served  for 
this  purpose,  too,  as  well  as  for  bell-towers, 
landmarks,  depositories  for  relics  and  church 
valuables,  and  places  of  refuge  for  the  priests. 
But  he  cannot  accept  Mr.  Westropp’s  suggestion 
that  they  were  fanaux  merely.  As  our  readers 
are  probably  awai*e,  there  are  about  120  of  these 
towers  still  standing,  of  heights  varying  from 
40  ft.  to  more  than  100  ft.  There  are  about  fifty 
round  towers  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  These,  the 
author  thinks,  must  be  a continuation,  with 
adaptations,  of  the  Irish  idea  in  England.  The 
Welsh  round  towers  are,  he  considers,  purely 
military.  We  have  culled  his  own  opinions,  but 
must  add  that  he  gives  those  of  some  received 
writers,  though  only  cursorily,  on  the  subject,  so 
that  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  various  views 
upon  which  he  can  form  his  own  judgment. 
Refinement  in  curves  appears  to  have  been  a 
distinctive  feature  in  every  branch  of  early  Irish 
art.  Irish  urns  are  pre-eminently  beautiful  in 
this  respect.  Irish  leaf-shaped  spear-heads  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  of  excellent  forms.  The 
curvilinear  ornament  in  the  Book  of  Kells  is  a 
marvel;  and  the  pliant  curves  and  interlacinga 
upon  Irish  crosses,  also  speak  for  the  familiarity 
of  the  artistic  mind  with  corves.  We  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  builders  of  these 
towers  should  ^have  followed,  or  partaken,  the 
national  taste. 

Mr.  Waring  has  ventured  to  habilitate  a figure 
in  pre-historio  garb,  by  the  light  of  the  vestiges 
of  garments  found  in  Danish  mounds.  This 
is  compared  with  an  Irishman  in  the  woollen 
cloths  ascribed,  by  Sir  W.  Wilde,  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  have  a great  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Both  have  tronsers  coming  down 
to  the  ankle  ; both  have  leathern  shoes ; both 
have  skirts  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a belt, 
like  the  modern  blouse ; and  both  have  loose 
capes,  or  cloaks,  without  sleeves,  over  all.  The 
cap  of  the  Scandinavian  fits  closely  to  his  head, 
and  has  a flat  crown ; that  of  the  Irish  Kelt 
finishes  with  a point.  Both  have  long  hair. 
Mr.  Waring  considers  the  dress  comfortable  and 
complete,  and  a corroboration  of  his  view,  that 
the  Kelts  were  much  more  polished,  and  enjoyed 
many  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life, 
than  is  generally  allowed.  His  authority  for 
the  Danish  dress  consists  of  an  interment  de- 
scribed by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  whiob  not  only  the 
garments  mentioned  were  found,  but  an  extra 
cap  in  a box,  with  a comb,  and  a bronze  dagger 
with  a wooden  sheath  to  it.  A second  skirt  and 
pair  of  trousers,  with  a well-ornamented  leathern 
shoe,  have  been  found  in  an  interment  described 
in  Engelhardt’s  “ Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron 
Age.”  These  have  a general  resemblance  to 
those  just  described. 

The  collection  of  gold  and  silver’work  is  very 
satisfactory.  Here  we  have  the  Tara  brooch, 
with  full-sized  details,  to  contrast  with  the  brooch 
of  Lorn.  A silver  bodkin  found  in  Largo,  Fife- 
shire,  is  worthy  of  a second  glance,  from  the 
fact  that  the  back  of  the  bead  of  it  is  marked 
with  a symbol  found  on  the  Scottish  sculptured 
stones,  while  the  front  of  it  displays  a small 
cross.  Was  this  wrought  for  some  early  convert, 
who  engrafted  the  new  faith  upon  his  old  con- 
victions, instead  of  discarding  them  ? A stone 
figure  is  given,  found  in  Scotland,  which  shows 
that  two  brooches  were  worn  at  the  same  time, 
one  on  each  shoulder.  The  figure  or  skeleton 
found  on  the  Livonian  grave  before  mentioned, 
jt  will  be  remembered,  was  also  decked  with  two 


brooches,  besides  other  jewelry.  Some  of  the 
Highland  brooches  given  are  very  rich.  The 
curious  sceptre  and  circle  ornament  found  on 
the  Scottish  stones  occurs  in  a silver  orna- 
ment reproduced.  And,  curiously,  on  the  same 
sheet  there  is  a horn,  richly  carved  with  inter- 
lacing work,  with  the  modern  date  of  1685  upon 
it.  A great  many  examples  are  taken  from  the 
Copenhagen  Museum;  and  we  may  see  that  the 
Danish  goldsmith  and  bronzesmith  had  in  his 
mind  thoughts  identical  with  those  that  wore 
wrought  out  by  smiths  whose  work  has  been 
found  on  Bologna  graves,  on  lamps  in  Sardinia, 
and  on  charms  in  North  Germany.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  end  to  tho  long  thread  of  observa- 
tions that  can  be  made  by  meansof  this  accessible 
collection. 

It  is  not  an  original  work.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  so.  But  it  is  a book  that  will  set 
theories  germinating,8pecalationB  drifting  about,- 
and  lot  wonder  loose.  Every  one  who  has  taken 
to  heart  the  history  of  the  human  race  will  re- 
joice in  the  acquisition  of  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  better,  nevertheless,  for  a more  systematic 
classification  of  the  objects  delineated,  and 
fuller  descriptions  of  some  of  them.  The  re- 
marks upon  the  early  architecture  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  mentioned  upon  the  title-page,  are 
disappointingly  brief. 


AMONG  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  CHURCHES.* 

A BEAUTIFUL  fresh  morning,  on  Wednesday, 
the  24ch,  saw  our  party  en  route  by  an  early 
train  from  Lincoln  to  Caythorpe,  thence  to  re- 
turn by  carriage  to  Lincoln,  making  a raid  by 
the  way  on  the  churches  bordering  the  line  of 
operation.  Caythorpe  Church,  about  fifteen 
miles  (by  road)  from  Lincoln,  reminds  the 
student  bow  desirable  it  is  to  look  with  bis  own 
eyes  at  a building  before  judging  of  it.  The 
spire  has  been  sinfully  libelled  in  Wickes’s  well- 
known  work,  where  it  assumes  somewhat  tho 
shape  of  a oucumber.  It  does,  in  fact,  “ tumble 
home  ” at  the  top,  to  a certain  extent,  as  do 
some  of  the  other  spires  of  the  district, — a pecu- 
liarity  probably  resulting  from  the  ambitious 
intention,  at  starting,  to  build  an  immensely 
high  spire,  the  lines  of  which  it  was  afterwards 
found  could  not  be  safely  carried  up  to  their 
natural  point  of  meeting.  The  church  is  nearly 
all  of  the  Geometrical  type,  the  principal  point 
of  interest  being  the  central  arcade  in  the  nave, 
of  very  wide  arches  on  very  slender  piers,  which 
carries  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  abuts  with  a 
half-arch  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave 
above  the  chancel  arch,  This  curioos  and  un- 
nsual  feature  may  possibly  have  been  intended 
to  strengthen  the  tower,  or  counteract  a ten- 
dency of  the  latter  to  settle  towards  the  west. 
Externally,  a centre  buttress  in  the  west  front 
receives  the  tbrast  of  this  arcade,  and  thus  adds 
a peculiar  feature  to  the  exterior  design.  The 
external  masonry  of  the  nave,  it  may  be  noticed, 
is  in  alternating  courses  of  grey  and  greenish- 
brown  stone,  producing  an  excellent  effect,  pro- 
bably  derived  from  tbe  layers  of  brown  marl 
which  exist  in  the  lias  formation  of  the  district. 
It  is  thus  that  natural  variations  of  material 
should  be  utilised  by  the  architect  who  would 
render  his  building  picturesque  in  surface  and 
texture  as  well  as  in  design.  From  Caythorpe, 
a pretty  drive  of  about  a mile  through  undulat- 
ing lanes  brings  us  to  Fulbeck,  with  its  red- 
tiled  roofs,  which  give  such  colour  to  the  land- 
scape, and  its  grey  limestone  church,  which, 
retired  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  on  a 
green  lawn,  under  the  shade  of  masses  of  heavy 
foliage,  seems  like  Tennyson’s  “English 
Home,” — 

“ The  haunt  of  ancient  Peace.’' 

Externally  the  church  is  mostly  of  late  date, 
the  west  tower  the  latest,  and  finished  by  a 
parapet  and  rich  crocheted  pinnacles,  of  the 
style  so  frequently  added  by  the  architects  of 
the  “rectilinear”  period,  whose  mission  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  many  cases  to  complete  and 
decorate  the  towers  of  their  predecessors.  In- 
ternally the  piers  and  capitals  of  tbe  nave 
are  of  transitional  date,  perfectly  plain.  There 
is  a late  Norman  font  (restored)  ; and  it  may 
here  be  observed,  that  fonts  of  this  early  date 
are  very  commonly  found  even  in  churches 
where  scarcely  anything  else  of  Norman  work 
has  been  left : they  seem  to  have  been  religiously 
preserved, — the  rather  as  their  preservation  en- 
tailed no  injury  to  the  building,  Fulbeck,  how- 
ever, did  not  possess  suffioienb  architectural 


* See  p.  678,  ante. 


interest  to  detain  the  party  long,  with  so  much 
before  them,  and  accordingly  the  signal  was 
given  to  proceed.  Tbe  said  signal  (as  agreed 
beforehand)  was  a call-whistle,  to  be  sounded 
by  the  leader  of  the  party  when  “time”  was 
up;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  some  of  the 
party  will  not  soon  forget  the  sound  thereof,  and 
that  Othello’s  “Silence  that  dreadful  bell ! ’’ 
would  but  faintly  represent  the  feelings  of  those 
who  were  called  off  from  a half-fiutshed  sketch 
of  some  cunning  bit  of  detail  by  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
inexorable  whistle.  Dire,  too,  at  such  moments 
was  the  hasty  gathering  up  of  sketching  mate- 
rials, the  search  for  a lost  hat  (how  those  hats 
did  get  astray !)  amid  the  dark  recesses  of  a 
sheep-pen  pew  (for  such,  alas!  exist  still),  or 
the  {rantic  exclamations  of  a young  gentleman 
who  wished  to  know  “ if  any  one  had  seen  a 
two-foot  rale  ? ” — a thing  which  most  of  cs,  cer- 
tainly, had  seen.  As  we  had  to  wait  upon  railway 
. time,  an  hour  and  a quarter  was  about  the  most 
that  could  be  given  to  each  of  the  more  interest- 
ing churches  j but,  nevertheless,  there  was  some 
good  and  solid  work  done,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  sketching,  but  in  profiling  mouldings,  capitals, 
&o.,  by  the  aid  of  tho  cymograph,  invented  for 
this  purpose  by  Professor  Willis,  and  since 
brought  into  more  perfect  working  form  by  Mr. 
Sharpe.  Several  of  these  instruments  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  members  of  the 
party,  and  in  active  employment,  and  possibly 
the  results  of  the  work  may  become  available,  in 
one  way  or  another,  for  others  than  those  who  were 
present.  Among  the  ladies,  too,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Wednesday  excursion  from  Lincoln,  and 
whose  society  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated 
by  some,  at  least,  of  the  party,  were  a few  prac- 
tical amateurs,  and  one  young  lady  in  particular 
might  be  seen  sketchiDg  away  at  details  in  every 
church  with  a rapidity  and  precision  which 
argued  a practised  hand  and  eye,  and  which 
might  reasonably  have  excited  the  envy  of  some 
of  the  professional  dranghtsmen  present.  But 
we  must  get  on  to  Leadenham.  This  very  fine 
church  is  mainly  of  late  Decorated  date,  the 
spire  and  upper  stage  of  the  tower  being  addi- 
tions in  the  subsequent  still  later  style.  Tbe 
spire  is  one  of  those  lofty  erections,  with  largo 
crockets  op  the  angles,  so  common  in  Lincoln- 
shire,  but  wants  tbe  slight  flying  buttress  at 
tbe  base,  which  is  a usual  feature.  The  large 
and  rich  crooketing  of  these  spires,  though  on  a 
near  view  appearing  to  overload  the  lines  of  the 
, architecture  rather,  has  a charming  effect  at  a 
distance,  standing  out  like  a row  of  beads  against 
the  sky.  Other  noticeable  features  at  Leaden- 
ham are  the  blank  arches  below  tbe  bell  stage  of 
the  tower,  with  remarkably  bold  and  effective 
cusping;  and  the  fine  section,  simple,  but  effective, 
of  the  nave-piers  and  tower-arch,  and  still  more 
the  base  - course  of  the  exterior,  a model  of 
effective  moulding  for  such  a position,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  nearly  similar  proportions  in 
other  churches  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  south 
side  of  this  church  is  rioher  in  design  and  decora- 
tion than  the  north,  another  not  uncommon 
characteristio.  It  is  snggested  that  this  differ- 
ence was  probably  owing  to  the  difference  of 
sunlight  on  the  two  sides.  The  spire,  with  its 
grey  stone  partially  covered  with  very  delicately- 
tinted  green  moss  and  lichen,  exhibits  an  exqui- 
site bit  of  natural  polychromy.  A mile  or  two 
further  brings  us  to  Welbourne,  a church  of  great 
interest,  mainly  of  “ curvilinear  ” date,  the  tower 
np  to  the  parapet  being  lancet,  and  remarkable 
for  its  bold  aud  massive  treatment  of  stair  turret 
and  buttresses,  and  the  clearstory  being  of  recti- 
linear date.  The  spire  (curvilinear)  shows  the 
same  curious  falling  in  towards  the  top  which 
we  noticed  at  Caythorpe.  The  north  porch,  with 
rich  canopied  buttresses  and  niche  over  the  door, 
is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  in 
its  perfection,  though  unfortunately  rather  dila- 
pidated. Outside  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  not 
only  a good  gable  cross,  but  one  of  the  few  speci- 
mens left  of  the  little  canopy  or  bell-cote  projected 
from  the  gable,  to  hold  th6“sanctu8”  bell,*  which 
was  always  hung  ns  near  the  altar  as  possible, 
so  that  the  priest  could  conveniently  ring  it  to 
announce  tbe  sanctna.  The  present  specimen  is 
a very  pretty  featnre  in  good  preservation,  and 
in  the  church  is  preserved  what  is  stated  to  be 
tho  original  bell.  A peculiar  and  not  pleasing 


* Called  a’so  the  “ sacring  bell,”  as  in  the  taunt  of  the 
courtier  in  ” Henry  YIII.”  to  Wolsey ; — 

“ I’ll  startle  you 

Worse  than  the  sacring  beU,  Lord  Cardinal, 

When " 

But  under  what  circumstances  the  Lord  Cardinal  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stariled  we  will  leave  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  Sbakspearian  readers. 
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external  feature  in  the  church  is  the  stopping  of 
the  member  of  the  base-course  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle  windows,  to  allow  greater  length  to  the 
latter ; and  another  peculiarity,  internally,  is  the 
existence  in  the  clearstory,  between  the  windows, 
of  wide  and  rather  shallow  niches,  six  on  each 
side,  with  four-centred  cnsped  heads  ; these  were 
suggested  to  have  been  receptacles  for  statues  of 
the  apostles.  The  internal  masonry  here,  as  in 
many  of  these  churches,  is  left  uncovered,  and  is 
beautifully  regular  and  closely  set,  with  joints 
where  no  mortar  is  visible,  but  where  the  blade  of 
a penknife  could  hardly  be  inserted  ; contrasting 
strangely  with  the  “restoration”  walls  of  the 
chancel,  where  the  stonework  is  also  left 
bare,  but  where  the  trick  known  as  “tuck- 
pointing  ” has  been  indulged  in,  depriving  the 
masonry  of  all  character  and  expression.  The 
little  church  at  Wellingore,  standing  on  one  of 
the  few  bits  of  high  land  in  the  district,  need  not 
detain  us  long,  the  thing  best  looking  at  in  it 
being  the  “ poppyheads  ” of  the  oak  seats,  of  late 
date,  and  showing  a very  effective  appearance 
produced  by  a very  simple  treatment,  Navenby, 
a mile  further,  is  a church  of  great  interest, 
though  irregular  and  somewhat  tame  in  external 
design,  with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  flow- 
ing tracery  windows  of  the  north  aisle  (very 
similar  to  some  of  the  Heckington  windows). 
But,  internally,  the  fine  chancel,  of  curvilinear 
date,  contains  treasures  in  the  shape  of  sedilia  of 
exceptional  beauty  on  the  south  side,  and  an 
Easter  sepulchre  and  monumental  arch  on  the 
north  ; the  latter  (very  probably  the  founder’s 
tomb)  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  consisting  of 
a deeply  recessed  segmental  arch,  finely  moulded, 
with  a low  straight-lined,  riohly-crocketed 
canopy  over,  forming  a tangent  to  the  arch,  and 
meeting  at  right  angles  over  the  apex,  where  it 
finishes  in  a finial  of  great  beauty ; the  spandrels 
also  being  filled  with  carving,  and  the  recess  over- 
hnng  by  a foliated  drop-aroh  below.  Ibis  worth 
a visit  to  the  church  merely  to  study  this  one 
feature.  From  Navenby  to  Coleby,  a drive  of  a 
mile  and  a half  brings  ns  to  another  little  chnrch, 
but  of  considerable  interest,  both  on  account  of  its 
Norman  tower,  without  buttresses  and  with  the 
thin,  flat  masonry  characteristic  of  very  early 
work,  and  internally  on  account  of  its  Transi- 
tional and  Early  English  capitals,  and  also  its 
Norman  font,  a capital  well-preserved  (and  Tin- 
restored)  specimen  in  the  form  of  solid  centre 
bowl,  with  interlacing  arches  carved  on  the  out- 
side, and  detached  shafts  with  capitals  giving 
a square  form  to  the  whole.  Harmstone  is 
interesting  only  for  a bit  of  Norman  work  in 
good  preservation ; bnt  Waddington,  the  next 
church  visited,  mainly  an  early  “Lancet” 
structure,  is  remarkable  for  the  beanty  of  its 
carved  capitals  ; indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  these  capitals  of  the 
Transitional  and  Early  Lancet  date  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  except  by  a circular  visit  to 
the  churches  containing  them,  passing  in  review 
the  various  forms  which  they  take,  and  noticing 
the  evident  experiments  in  new  effects  traceable 
in  various  sitnations.  A little  detour  from  the 
intended  line  of  route  rewarded  the  party  with 
the  sight  of  a little  church  (Canwick),  which 
wonld  scarcely  bold  their  numbers,  almost  en- 
tirely of  Early  Norman,  in  remarkably  perfect 
preservation.  Some  painters  were  diligently 
engaged  here,  under  whose  direction  we  know 
not,  in  covering  the  walls  with  alternate  paral- 
lelograms of  white  and  grey  paint,  in  imitation 
of  a parti-coloured  masonry  ! The  schoolmaster 
had  not  got  out  here,  apparently.  “And  so 
homo  ” (as  Pcpys  phrases  it)  by  a charming  drive 
to  Lincoln  ; for  there  is  much  to  be  said  after  all 
for  the  beanty  of  these  nearly  flab  districts. 
From  Wellbonrne  back  to  Lincoln  we  are  on  the 
ridge  where  the  lias  and  greensand  meet,  with 
the  white  limestone  road  before  ns,  the  land 
falling  slightly  on  the  left  to  the  plain — 

“ That  sweeps  with  all  its  autnmn  bowers 
And  crowded  faims,  and  lesaening  towers;” 

to  the  point  where  land  and  sky  blend,  with 
shower  and  sunlight  passing  over  it  (for  it  was 
quite  a “painter’s  day”),  and  occasionally  a 
white  spire  appearing  actually  to  sparkle  in  the 
middle  of  the  blue  distance.  Some  of  the  party, 
too,  will  not  soon  forget  the  grand  aspect  of  the 
cathedral  as  we  slowly  approach  it  from  the  sonth- 
west,  still  less  when  we  wind  round  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  find  the  scenery  of  the  western  fa9ade 
all  glorified  with  the  glow  of  the  level  snnlight, 
which  works  canning  magic  of  lightand  shadow 
in  the  arcades  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  sonth- 
west  porch,  and  brings  the  whole  into  such  a 
rich  and  solemn  harmony  as  will  fill  the  memory 


for  long  after.  Peace  be  with  the  builders  who 
left  ns  such  a legacy  ! 

Farewell,  however,  to  Lincoln ; for,  after  an 
nnmentionably  early  breakfast  next  morning,  we 
have  said  good-bye  to  our  civil  host  of  the 
White  Hart  (whom  we  recommend  to  all  those 
who  prefer  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the  old- 
fashioned  “honse”  to  the  manners  of  the 
modern  “ grand  hotel,”  where  you  are  served  as 
a matter  of  condescension)  ; farewell,  too,  to 
“Steep-bill”  (after  the  manner  of  Byron’s 
“ Farewell  to  Malta  ” — 

‘‘  Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs— 

How  surely  he  who  mounts  ye  swears ! ”), — 

and  at  6 35  we  are  off  to  Sleaford  vid  Boston, 
to  see  what  that  neighbonrhood  has  to  show 
ns.  At  Sleaford  Church  the  interior  masonry 
has  been  a good  deal  restored ; and,  though 
a large,  fine  building,  it  does  not  present 
much  of  special  interest.  Externally,  the 
heavy  massive  west  tower  and  spire  give 
great  dignity  and  effect  bo  the  front,  but  with 
rather  a want  of  refinement;  there  are  some 
remains  of  Norman  work  in  this  front.  There 
is  a fine  Decorated  window  in  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  the  west  chapel  of  one  of  the  north 
aisles  (for  it  is  a four-aisled  chnrch)  shows  an 
inverted  arch  of  construction  between  chapel 
and  aisle  exactly  like  the  well-known  feature  at 
Wells  Cathedral.  We  feel  more  interested, 
however,  wioh  the  smaller,  but  earlier  and  more 
artistic  church  of  Silk  Willoughby  (there  must 
surely  be  histories  attached  to  some  of  these 
quaint  names  of  the  Lincolnshire  villages), 
the  tower  and  spire  of  which  are  simply  ex- 
qnisite  in  their  unpretentious  beauty  of  line 
and  detail,  the  latter  just  giving  suflSoient  rich- 
ness without  interfering  with  the  composition  : 
the  wave-line  parapet  of  the  tower  resembles 
some  of  the  better  known  work  at  Heckington. 
A remarkably  good  south  porch,  and  a Norman 
font,  rather  peculiar  in  design,  are  among  the 
attractions  of  this  charming  little  church.  A 
fine  drive,  partly  round  the  outskirts  of  a 
park  and  past  a noble  axenue  of  trees, 
brings  us  to  Osbonrnby,  the  chief  interest 
of  which  is  centred  in  the  fine  sedilia  of 
the  chancel,  with  the  rich,  heavy  crocketing 
and  foliation  characteristic  of  the  Decorated 
period.  Another  Norman  font,  and  some  oak 
seats  of  late  date,  are  to  be  seen  here  ; and  the 
tower  (the  lower  portion  of  which  is  lancet), 
though  low  and  square  in  proportion,  is  worth 
attention  for  the  simple  and  effective  play  of 
line  obtained  by  means  of  the  shallow  buttresses 
and  set-offs  on  its  face.  And  here  let  us  hint  to 
the  architectural  student,  when  on  his  sketching 
tour,  not  to  confine  himself  to  sketching  what  is 
called  “ornamental”  detail  only,  but  bo  take 
account  also  of  all  happy  incidents  of  design 
obtained  by  the  mere  contrast  and  opposition  of 
wall-snrface,  and  of  the  lines  and  working  of  the 
masonry;  one  of  the  most  purely  architectural 
sources  of  effect,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
durable.  We  come  next  to  Threckingbam,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  the  lees  to  say,  since  it 
has  been  pretty  fully  illustrated  by  Messrs. 
Bowman  & Crowther  (“Cfaurohea  of  the  Middle 
Ages”),  whose  drawings, however,  admirable  as 
they  are,  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiarly 
fine  aspect  of  the  geometrical  tower  and  spire, 
with  its  high  broaches  with  curved  entasis  line, 
the  whole  of  a sturdy  simplicity  of  proportion 
and  detail,  which  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by 
the  “committee”  in_a  modern  competition,  bnt 
which  may  possibly  be  standing  when  some  of 
the  “competition”  spires  have  tumbled  down. 
The  early  transitional  (ronnd-arched)  windows 
of  the  chancel  possess  remarkable  beauty  and 
interest,  and  also  the  west  respond  pier  of  the 
nave  and  the  capital  of  another  pier  now  built 
up  in  the  north  wall  of  chancel,  and  of  later 
transitional  date,  with  very  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive carving.  There  is  a lancet  font  here  ; and 
the  nave  arcade  (except  the  respond  alluded  to), 
is  of  the  most  admirable  early  Geometrical  work. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a greater  architec- 
tural contrast  than  between  the  tower  and  spire 
at  Threckingbam  and  that  at  Billingborough, 
which  may  be  taken  as  almost  typical,  both  of 
the  fanlts  and  the  merits  of  the  late  curvilinear 
spires  so  common  in  the  county.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  spire  are  somewhat  scanty  (chough 
less  80  than  in  some  other  better  known  ex- 
amples), and  the  thin  flying  buttresses  peculiar 
to  these  spires  here  reach  the  climax  of  starva- 
tion, having  almost  the  proportions  of  cast-iron, 
and  having,  natorally,  sagged  visibly  at  the  joint. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  the  “aspiring  ” expression 
here  reaches  a climax  nndisturbed  by  anything 
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in  the  design  that  can  conflict  with  it;  the  lofty 
tower  rises  to  a great  height  in  an  almost  un- 
broken course  of  grey  masonry,  in  splendid  pre- 
servation, finding  expression  only  in  the  tapering 
lines  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  one  simple  two- 
. light  window  with  which  each  face  of  the  belfry- 
stage  is  pierced,  and  calminating  in  the  lofty  spire 
which  almost  seems  to  continne  the  line  given 
to  the  eye  by  the  buttresses  of  the  tower  below, 
so  sharp  is  its  angle.  The  junction  of  tower  and 
spire,  indeed,  was  a problem  which  the  late  cur- 
vilinear architects  rather  ignored  than  solved ; 
the  parapet  is  placed  to  conceal  the  jnnetion, 
and  the  spire  commences  a second  stage  of  the 
design,  almost  independently  of  the  substruc- 
ture ; but,  despite  this  inherent  defect.  Billing- 
borough  Tower  is  a noble  work  of  architecture, 
and  well  deserving  of  study.  Ten  minutes  will 
bring  ns  to  Horbling,  a cross  chnrch,  with  a 
central  tower,  which  has  played  ornel  work  with 
the  sabstructure,  and  aptly  illustrates  the 
masonic  proverb  as  to  the  un-sleepiug  qualities 
of  the  arch.  This  chancel  arch,  of  Trauaitioual 
date,  has  settled  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
arch, — not  a very  large  one, — is  at  least  a foot 
wider  at  the  impost  than  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
all  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcade  have  been  thrust 
over  more  or  less  towards  the  west.  Insufficient 
foundation  has  of  course  been  the  main  cause  of 
this  state  of  things,  which  the  rector  of  the 
chnrob  informed  us,  with  an  enviable  philoso- 
phical calmness,  was  “ still  going  on,”  the 
masonry  having  lately  shown  indicatiuns  of 
settling  further.  Prayers  should  certainly  be 
offered  up  in  the  neighbouring  churches  for  “ a 
congregation  in  peril.”  A tomb  in  the  wall  ol 
the  north  transept,  with  armorial  bearings 
carved  below,  and  a dilapidated  and  almost 
grotesque  bas-relief  of  the  Resurrection  above, 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  of  interest; 
and  also  the  capitals  of  the  chancel  arch.  Early 
Transitional,  in  which  the  Norman  scollop 
capital  is  decorated  on  the  face  with  a pattern 
of  semicircles  worked  in  little  beads  below 
the  abacus,  and  one  member  of  the  abacus 
decorated  with  a kind  of  fluting : the  effect 
is  very  pretty,  and  gives  quite  an  elegant 
expression  to  what  is  in  its  foundation 
only  an  ordinary  Norman  capital.  The  late 
Norman  sedilia  in  the  chancel  are  worth 
notice,  and  also  a curious  form  of  the  zig- 
zag  ornament  under  the  south  window  of  the 
chancel.  The  Geometrical  piers  in  the  nave 
contain  some  beautiful  designs  in  the  caps. 
Swayton  Church,  a mile  or  two  farther  on,  has 
a remarkably  interesting  chancel  of  lancet  date, 
the  wide  internal  splays  of  the  windows  marking 
it  as  rather  late  in  the  style,  and  the  exterior 
showing  some  of  the  most  beauciful  and  piotn- 
reaque  masonry,  in  rather  thin  courses,  that 
could  well  be  seen.  The  picturesque  of  masonry 
was  certainly  better  understood  in  the  earlier 
than  in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic  art;  ibis, 
perhaps,  the  first  source  of  effect  to  which  an 
early  building  age  naturally  turns;  or  is  it  that 
the  unsophisticated  employment  of  stone  simply 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  stable  results  of 
its  own  accord  in  rendering  such  masonry  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  to  the  eye  ? The  piers  here,  of 
the  Decorated  period,  are  remarkably  fine,  and 
the  crossing  piers  also  (of  earlier  date)  ; and  the 
belfry  of  the  tower  is  roofed  by  a good  groining 
of  late  curvilinear  date  (probably).  The  tower 
at  Helpringham,  where  we  arrive  next,  is  very 
similar  in  general  design  and  proportion  to  that 
at  Billingborough,  the  spire,  however,  being  a 
little  heavier  and  crocheted  at  tbe  angles,  and 
the  thin  flying  buttresses  also  carrying  large 
orockebs  on  tbe  upper  side,  with  somewhat  sin- 
gular effect.  Here  again  we  find  beautiful  and 
picturesque  masonry,  this  time  internally,  in  the 
nave  walls,  where  the  irregular  courses  of  small 
atones,  bound  together  here  and  there  by  a 
straight  course  of  squared  stone  driven  through 
them,  form  quite  a picture  of  expressive  masonry. 
The  chancel  contains  beautiful  early  geometrical 
sedilia,  with  foliated  drop  arches  springing  from 
a cap  which  is  quite  an  epitome  of  Gothic  art  of 
the  period  in  this  feature  ; there  is  no  carving, 
but  within  a depth  of  4 in.  (excluding  the  hell  of 
the  capital)  is  a cluster  of  little  mouldings,  of 
nine  or  ten  difl’erent  members,  executed  with 
marvellous  care  and  precision,  and  forming 
quite  a study  of  the  art  of  moulding  an  abacus. 
The  west  doorway,  a remarkably  fine  one,  has 
been  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Bowman  & Crowther, 
who  have  also  so  fully  and  minutely  illustrated 
the  splendid  church  at  Heckington  as  to  render 
it  almost  superfluons  to  give  any  description  of 
it  here,  farther  than  to  remark  that  the  large 
window  of  the  north  transept,  a comparatively 
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recent  restoration  In  the  Geometrical  stylo,  is 
absurdly  out  of  keepiog  with  the  building,  being, 
in  fact,  earlier  in  style.than  any  feature  of  the  ori- 
ginal structure,  which  is  entirely  of  the  Decorated 
period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  shortly  be 
taken  to  remove  the  wretched  roof  over  the 
chancel,  the  tie-beam  of  which  cuts  off  the  head 
of  the  east  window,  and  shows  below  the  chancel 
arch.  One  remark  is  suggested  by  the  tower  of 
Eeckington,  viz.,  the  importance  of  considering 
the  design  of  a tower  and  spire,  with  regard  to 
the  ontline  it  will  show  at  a distance,  when  all 
detail  is  lost,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  near 
observation.  Fine  as  the  tower  and  spire  of 
Eeckington  are,  the  effect  at  a distance  of  a mile 
or  so  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  as  the  large 
•angle  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses,  rising  high 
above  the  corbel  table,  give  to  the  composition  at 
that  distance  a high-shouldered  appearance,  de- 
priving the  spire,  to  the  eye,  of  half  its  length. 
The  thick  pointing  of  black  mortar  laid  on  the 
joints  of  the  internal  masonry  during  recent 
restoration  has  a very  bad  effect,  quite  destroying 
the  tone  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  It 
is  a thing  that  should  not  be  ■ repeated. 
From  Eeckington  we  adjourn  to  Boston  as  head- 
quarters, but  our  remarks  on  the  south-eastern 
churches  of  Lincolnshire  (the  most  interesting 
of  the  series  visited  on  this  occasion)  we  must 
defer  until  another  week. 


MARGATE  AND  RAMSGATE. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  watering-places,  the  long- 
tried  trio,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs, 
not  merely  retain  their  old,  bub  show  an  in- 
creasing,  popularity.  The  people  of  to-day  seem 
quite  willing  to  say,  with  the  ancient  illuminator 
who  wrote  in  his  church  at  Monkcon,  on  the 
island, — 

“ Insula  rotunda  Tanalus  qitam  circuit  tinda, 

FertilU  et  munda  riutli  ft  in  orbs  aecuiida;  ” 

which  has  been  weakly  translated, — 

“ Isle  Thanet  ia  round,  wave  and  water  abound  j 
’Tia  I'ertile  aud  fair,  the  like  ia  nowhere." 

And  certainly  Isle  Thanet  has  many  charms,  if 
only  in  the  shape  of  an  open  sea,  fine  air, 
charming  landscapes,  and  historical  associations 
of  the  deepest  interest,  too  seldom  thought  of 
and  followed  out  by  its  pleasure-seeking  fre- 
quenters. A great  start  is  to  be  made  at  Mar- 
gate westward,  as  we  briefly  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  the  Hartsdown  estate  having  come  into 
the  market.  Two  hundred  new  houses  will 
shortly  be  added  to  the  town  in  this  direction, 
close  to  tbe  two  railway  stations;  and  a large 
hotel,  communicating  with  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Station  by  a covered  way,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  Lord  Warden  Eotel  at 
Dover,  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  town  during  the  last  five 
'years  and  the  great  success  of  the  large 
Cliftonville  Hotel,  on  the  Fort,  show  that  the 
new  enterprise,  the  land  being  so  much  more 
easily  reached,  is  a promiaiug  one.  We  may 
field  an  opportunity  presently  to  apeak  more 
fully  of  it.  Margate  jetty  is  to  be  enlarged  aud 
improved;  and  the  directors  have  oSbred  three 
premiums  to  a limited  number  of  eugiueers  for 
the  best,  plans  for  effecting  this  at  tbe  cost  of 
about  11,0001.  The  jetty  has  become  such  a 
favourite  place  of  resort, — a remarkable  feature  of 
the  town,  in  fact, — that  money  well  spent  upon  it 
will  bring  a good  return,  and  benefit  the  place. 

Broadstairs  still  remains  the  quietest  of  the 
sisters  three ; although  very  full,  there  is  leas  of 
the  excursioning  element  about  it, — less  flashing 
hi  aud  flashing  out.  Excellent  “Murray,”  by 
the  way,  soys,  “ The  breadth  of  the  sea-gate 
gave  name  to  Broadstairs.”  When,  however, 
we  find  that  in  ancient  days,  there  was  a chapel 
here,  (indeed,  portions  of  it  still  remain),  to 
“ Our  Lady  of  Bradestow,”  which  can  scarcely 
be  so  translated,  this  asserted  derivation  seems 
another  example  of  the  substitution  of  the  pro- 
bable for  tbe  true. 

In  the  case  of  Ramsgate,  the  apparent  derivation 
cf  the  name  gives  the  place  a sort  of  precedence 
in  Thanet,  which  the  Ramsgate  people  should  not 
forget.  It  was  the  Thanet  gate  (or  opening  be- 
tween the  cliffs)  par  excellence,  Ruim  being  the 
name  tbe  Britons  knew  the  island  by  : it  was 
the  Saxons  who  afterwards  called  it  Tanet, 
with  some  reference  to  its  display  of  fire-beacons, 
and  the  old  geographers  made  it  Thanatos.  That 
Ruims-gatc,  with  its  noble  pier  and  other  advan- 
tages, ia  now  doing  its  best  to  maintain  its  pre- 
cedence, we  will  not  say.  Very  little  care  seems 
taken  to  make  the  most  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages, and  increase  the  beauty  of  the  place,  We 


may  point  to  the  miserable  surroundings  of  the 
Sands  so  much  frequented,  to  which  there  is  no 
proper  entrance  ; an  untidy  stone  yard,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  anything  like  art,  or  even  care, 
characterise  the  spot.  Tbe  appearance  of  the 
locality  seems  to  have  an  effect  on  the  visitors  to 
it,  for  never  have  we  seen  there  such  ill-dressed 
and  ill-mannered  crowds  as  have  been  assembled 
during  tbe  present  season.  From  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  by  the  way,  while  on  the  sands, 
we  would  point  out  to  fond  mothers  that  tp  tie 
up  children’s  dresses,  and  to  set  them  half 
naked  paddling  about  in  the  pool  of  sea-water 
left  on  the  sands  as  the  tide  recedes,  is  by  no 
means  a safe  practice,  especially  in  the  case  of 
delicate  little  girls,  with  a sharp  wind  blowing. 
Inoalcnlable  mischief  must  often  be  the  result. 

The  briskest  street  business  in  Ramsgate  is 
that  of  boot-cleaning, — not  merely  blacking, 
but  whiting.  If  half  the  energy  and  activity  to 
secure  customers  exhibited  by  the  poor  boys 
engaged  in  this  occupation  were  uniformly 
shown  by  men,  either  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge or  business,  probably  fewer  complaints 
of  “ bad  luck”  would  be  heard. 

A number  of  small  neat  bouses  have  been 
built  lately  in  the  suburbs  of  Ramsgate,  and 
some  of  the  more  recently-erected  shops  in  the 
town  look  bright  and  tasteful.  The  most  im- 
portant  building  operation,  however,  is  the  pile  of 
brick  and  stone  edifices  in  Gothic  style  on  the 
East  Cliff,  forming  the  Granville  Hotel.  The  hotel 
proper,  at  one  corner,  includes,  with  other  good 
rooms,  a fine  ball-room,  quietly  and  tastefully 
decorated,  with  a stage  for  concerts  or  plays. 
The  chimney-piece  is  handsomely  carved,  and 
has  inscriptions,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  entrance  doorway,  where  visitors  may  read, — 
“Through  this  wide  gate,  none  can  come  too 
early,  none  depart  too  late.”  The  external 
elevations  are  effective  and  sensible.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  hotel  are  gardens,  lighted  up  at 
night,  and  an  excavated  passage-way  leads  to  an 
esplanade  below,  and  the  beaoh. 

The  clever,  if  somewhat  erratic,  architect  of 
the  pile  was  committed  for  trial  on  a charge  of 
libel,  on  the  day  we  were  in  Ramsgate,  but  will, 
doubtless,  put  tbe  matter  straight  in  due  time, 
and  act  up  to  his  motto,  “ (J5n  This 

new  part  of  Ramsgate  is  to  be  called  St.  Law- 
rence-on-Sea. 

The  real  St.  Lawrence  is  half  a mile  in- 
land,  and  has  a Norman  church  modified  in 
later  Medimval  times.  The  main  columns 
within  are  Norman,  bearing  pointed  arches  ; and 
the  Norman  tower,  now  covered  with  rough- 
cast, has  a semicircular  aroade  around  it,  above 
the  roof  of  the  church.  Tbe  building  was 
restored  four  or  five  years  ago.  A good  brass 
to  Nicholas  Manston,  144i,  formerly  in  the  floor, 
is  now  affixed  to  the  north  wall.  If  the  visitor  . 
travel  about  a mile  farther,  he  will  find  what 
was  the  residence  of  these  Manatons,  Mansion 
Court,  now  a farm-house.  One  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  unroofed,  still  remains.  The  walls 
are  of  flints  and  boulder-stones,  and  the  mortar 
is  as  bard  as  the  flints.  In  this  same  direction 
is  Osengall  Hill,  tbe  site  of  the  Saxon  grave- 
yard that  was  opened  and  investigated  some 
twenty  years  ago,  with  most  interesting  results  ; 
close  by  being  Fegwell  Bay,  where  St.  Augustine 
landed,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
burials  were  of  au  earlier  period  than  this,  and 
included  some  of  the  Romans  who  had  remained 
to  enjoy  Thanet.  The  views  at  this  point  were 
charming  then,  and  are  charming  now.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  the  sea  was  sparkling  with 
a million  of  diamonds,  the  earth  was  an  emerald, 
and  the  sky  a sapphire. 


LEWES,  IN  SUSSEX. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  know  what  an  ioter- 
esting  old  town  Lewes  is,  with  its  priory  ruins 
in  Southover  and  ancient  castle.  That  Lewes 
was  well-known  to  the  Romans  no  better  proof 
can  exist  than  tbe  collection  of  coins,  medals  and 
other  vestiges  of  Roman  art  discovered  in  or 
near  Lewes,  or  through  the  extent  of  Sussex. 
The  town  of  Lewes,  we  need  hardly  remind  the 
English  reader,  was  the  scene  of  a memorable 
battle  between  Henry  HI.  and  tbe  barons  and 
their  retainers,  led  on  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

A splendid  view  can  be  obtained  on  a clear 
day  of  the  town  and  its  environs  from  the  castle’s 
height.  Outlying  and  stretched  underneath, 
every  object  of  picturesque  or  romantic  interest 
in  and  about  the  place  can  be  seen,  the  priory 
ruiufl  and  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  town 


and  vicinity  are  brought  forth  in  full  relief  to 
view.  Around  its  six  or  eight  parish  churches 
hang  incidents  and  memorials  of  more  than  local 
value, — memories  running  back  to  Saxon  and 
Norman  days,  of  Danish  princes  and  Danish 
doings ; of  charitable  bequests ; of  good  and 
great  men,  who  did  good  works,  and  impressed 
their  names  upon  the  mind  of  their  age. 

In  our  more  modern  days  Lewes  can  muster 
a respectable  roll  of  more  than  local  cele* 
britiea. 

Towns  or  cities,  any  more  than  individuals, 
cannot  exist  on  recollections,  no  matter  how 
glorious  or  refulgent  they  might  once  have  been. 
Towns  and  cities  must  be  possessed  with  a 
recuperative  power, — an  energy,  an  industry, 
adscripius  glebce,  or  they  cannot  progress.  When 
we  speak  of  a town  in  this  manner  we  mean  its 
people.  The  people  of  Lewes  have  a town  worth 
preserving  ; but,  to  preserve  it,  its  public  boards 
must  repair  and  improve  it.  Antique  struc- 
tures will  not  always  last ; stone  will  decay,  brick 
will  crumble,  and  the  old  memorial  oaken  beams 
with  their  carved  imagery  and  fantastical  datings 
will  collapse  in  time  into  moths  and  dust. 

As  Lewes  is  looking  up  in  sanitary  matters, 
and  ambitious  to  present  a fair  face  in  company 
with  Brighton  in  many  things,  the  authorities 
cannot  feel  offended  with  us  for  throwing  out 
a reminder  or  two. 

The  situation  of  tbe  town  of  Lewes  is  favour- 
able to  its  development.  There  are  probably  bat 
few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
“ Sonthdowns  ” as  a name  applied  to  “ flocks.” 
The  title  is  derived  from  a series  of  hills  of  that 
name  in  Sussex,  and  Lewes  lies  partly  under  the 
western  crest  of  these  rather  bold  and  steep 
prominences,  Though  affording  pasturage  to 
oattle,  these  hills  about  Lewes  are  not  rich  in 
under-soil,  being  of  chalk  formation.  The  Ouse 
winds  round  their  base,  and  tbe  town  may  be 
said  to  be  situated  on  tbe  river. 

To  be  sanitary  wise  is  to  be  wise  otherwise. 
To  ventilate  the  cellars  and  attics  of  the  poor  by 
free  air  and  free  drainage  ia  to  keep  plague  and 
sickness  down.  To  utilise  waste  material  is  to 
create  capital ; and  this  Lewes  can  do  with 
advantage  to  itself  and  the  surrounding  district. 
The  streets  of  Lowes  might  be  kept  in  better 
order;  the  side  channels  could  be  made  more 
distinct,  aud  the  main  footways  raised  a little 
higher  over  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The 
County  Hall  is  a very  good  building.  The  connty 
gaol  is  snfficiently  commodious  for  its  purpose. 
The  main  thoroughfare  is  lighted  tolerably  well ; 
bub  the  side  streets  might  be  rendered  more 
passable.  Waterworks  in  Southover  supply  the 
town,  but  the  water  has  rather  a chalky  taste  for 
London  palates ; but,  then,  use  is  a second  nature 

We  have  not  beard  yet  that  Lewes  has  turned 
the  sewage  to  any  profitable  account,  though  in 
the  bed  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  town  of  Lewes,  as 
well  as  at  Newbaven,  eight  miles  distant,  there 
is  ample  raw  material  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  town  is  admirably  situated  for  a thorough 
drainage. 

To  and  from  Lewes  to  Newhaven  there  is  a 
trade  by  boats  in  coals,  timber,  malt,  and  corn. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  respectable  ironworks 
in  Lewes  by  the  Ouse,  aud  in  tbe  last  half- 
century  cannon  were  manufactured  here.  A 
gazetteer  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in 
speaking  of  Lewes  and  its  trade,  added  that 
“ the  roads  from  hence  to  Tunbridge  are  so  deep 
and  dirty  that  the  ladies  are  sometimes  drawn 
to  church  on  Sundays  in  coaches  by  oxen.” 
There  was  no  need  of  a “drag”  in  those  days 
for  tbe  carriage  wheels,  the  pull  was  always  on 
the  one  aide ; but  a drag  would  be  very  necessary 
to-day  in  Lewes  in  descending  many  of  its  very 
break-neck  streets  and  cross  lanes. 

With  public  courts  and  assembly  halls,  me- 
chanics’ institute,  memorial  library,  aud  baths, 
shall  we  say  we  think  that  the  town  ought  not 
to  stop  short  of  putting  up  two  or  three  public 
fountains ; and,  as  it  takes  a pride  in  a long 
muster-roll  of  local  celebrities,  it  is  strange 
that  it  does  not  erect  a public  statue  to  even  one 
of  the  nnmber.  How  is  this?  Is  there  no  room  in 
the  High-street,  north  or  south,  no  niche  or  indent 
anywhere,  where  ihe  public  spirit  of  prosperous 
Lewes  can  perpetoate  an  honoured  name,  set  np 
an  example,  and  thereby  honour  itself?  Could 
there  not  be  also  a public  park  laid  out  for  the 
inhabitants,  where  trees  and  shrubs,  soft  velvet 
grass,  fountains,  and  flowers  might  grow,  to  woo 
the  weary  from  their  cares,  aud  to  cheer  the 
tired  worker  after  his  toil.  Let  Lewes  look  to 
this,  and  earn  the  position  desired.  The  South- 
down declivities  may  be  climbed  over  by  the 
four-footed,  but  they  are  rather  steep  and 
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undulatory  walks  for  sober-minded  or  invalided 
townsfolk  to  scale  in  search  of  recreation  and  air. 

In  railway  accommodation,  the  town  is  pretty 
fairly  served  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
Sonth  Coast  Railway. 

It  will  be  remembers  dtbat  the  western  keep  of 
the  castle  contains  the  museum  of  the  Sussex 
Archjoological  Society.  The  collection,  thoogb 
small,  is  interesting.  Lying  outside  the  wall  of 
the  western  keep  two  mythological  marble 
effigies,  one  of  each  gender,  are  doing  penance, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Father  Prout, — 

“ Standing  naked  in  the  open  air," 
and  near  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
old  Saxon  or  British  canoe  and  a small  cannon, 
turned  up  during  some  excavations  in  the 
district. 

Morally  and  intelleotnally  the  town  of  Lewes  is 
well  represented  at  present.  She  has  churches, 
schools,  asylums,  workhouses,  and  prisons  ; and 
three  local  newspapers  to  supply  the  literary 
pabulum. 


THE  LATE  DAXIEL  MACLISE,  R.A. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  appointed 
Mr.  Edward  Davis,  sculptor,  to  execute  a marblei 
bust  of  the  late  Daniel  Maclise,  to  be  set  up  in 
their  gallery  to  his  memory,  and  the  model  is 
now  in  the  sculptor’s  studio.  Maclise  sat  to 
Mr.  Davis  some  years  ago,  so  that  the  bust  re- 
presents him  in  early  life.  It  is  a beautiful  head, 
full  of  life  and  animation  ; the  hair  is,  perhaps, 
a little  over  massive,  but  none  who  knew  Maclise 
even  in  late  years  can  fail  to  recognise  the  like- 
ness. The  Council  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
selection. 

In  the  notices  following  the  lamented  death 
of  this  great  artist,  many  inaccuracies  were  com- 
mitted as  to  his  early  days  and  later  opinions. 
One  may  well  ask  who  is  to  write  history,  when 
wo  find  as  to  a man  born  in  our  own  time,  and 
living  amongst  us,  neither  age,  name,  country, 
nor  parentage,  is  correctly  given.  The  fact  is, 
there  was  a desire  in  after-life  to  forget  the 
early  days,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  at  one 
time,  at  any  rate,  Maclise  strove  to  show  that 
be  was  not  an  Irishman,  bat  a Scotsman;  but 
this  was  only  a passing  weakness.  From  the 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Prince’s- 
streefc,  Cork,  we  learn  the  true  circumstances  of 
bis  birth  as  recorded  by  a predec.-ssor  in 
the  ministry,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Hincks.  It  seems 
that  in  the  month  of  March,  1797,  the  “ Elgin 
Fencibles  ” came  to  Cork  to  do  duty,  and 
attended  regularly  at  public  worship  in  Prioob’s- 
street.  On  December  24.th  of  the  same  year, 
“Alexander  McLish,  soldier,  Elgin  Fencibles 
Regiment,  was  married  to  Rebecca  Buchanan, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Buchanan,  of  the  Almshouse, 
with  the  consent  of  his  officers  and  in  presence 
of  his  sergeant.”  The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
consisted  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  son,  Daniel,  afterwards  R.A.,  being 
baptized  on  February  4th,  1806,— that  is,  five 
years  previously  to  his  reputed  birth  ! Alexander, 
before  this  time,  had  given  np  “soldiering”  and 
taken  to  the  craft  of  shoemaking.  He  lived  in 
Castle-street,  and  afterwards  removed  to  South 
Main-street,  where  he  kept  a h ather-shop.  His 
wife,  Rebecca, familiarly  called“Beckey”  McLish, 
was  for  many  years  employed  as  a pew-opener  at 
the  Prince’s-street  Chnrch.  Young  M'Lish  (or,  as 
afterwards  spelt,  Maclise)  was  sent  to  an  English 
day-school  in  Cork,  and  was  early  known  as  a 
clever  sketcher  and  painter  of  soldiers,  horses, 
and  artillery,  executed  on  pieces  of  cardboard^ 
which  he  sold  to  his  schoolfellows, 

The  late  Richard  Sainthill,  F.S.A.,  early  aided 
him  m his  education,  and  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  the 
architect,  always  a friend  to  rising  talent, ’was 
afterwards  amongst  bis  friends,  and  bought  many 
of  his  sketches.  When  Maclise  first  came  to 
London  he  lodged  with  a Mrs.  Pearse,  in  Arundel- 
street,  Strand  (not  Norfolk-street,  as  stated).  He 
was  at  that  time  in  somewhat  straitened  cir- 
cumstances,  and  had  to  work  hard,  but  soon  made 
his  mark,  and  when  he  died  his  will  was  proved 
under  40,OOOZ.  personalty. 

Maclise  painted  one  of  his  two  sisters,  Isabella, 
in  several  of  his  pictnres ; she  is  the  moat 
prominent  figure  in  “ Snap  Apple  Night.” 
Maclise  was  a well-educated  man,  of  a refined 
and  gentle  nature,  an  excellent  writer,  and  a good 
poet. 


Green  Slates  from  America.— It  is  stated 
that  green  slates  are  being  brought  from  Ver- 
mont, U.S.,  for  the  English  market.  Surely 
they  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  at  home. 


THE  TRUE  SYSTEM  OF  ART  ACTION. 

In  the  endeavour  to  help  to  bring  about  a 
better  and  more  truthful  state  of  things  as  re- 
gards the  executive  artists  of  the  time,  whether 
workmen  or  acknowledged  “ artists,”  it  is  not  a 
little  difficnib  to  determine  where  and  how  best 
to  begin  the  work,  even  if  in  idea  only.  In  alt 
great  contemplated  changes  there  are  always 
two  ways  open  : the  one  is  to  try  and  reform 
and  improve  some  one  old  and  accepted  institu- 
tion already  at  the  work;  and  the  other  is  to 
initiate,  at  least  in  idea,  an  entirely  new  institu- 
tion that  shall,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  represent 
and  realize  the  improved  or  organically  new 
method.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art 
action  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  all  its  short- 
cominga  and  injustices  to  the  so-called  inferior 
ranks  of  artists,  is  the  best  and  most  valuable 
now  in  active  existence,  in  this  country  at  least ; 
but  what  chance,  we  may  ask,  is  there,  even  in 
the  improved  position  of  the  Academy,  of  any 
change  in  its  system  of  art  action,  what  proba- 
bility is  there  that  the  Academy  will  alter  its 
mode  of  artistic  action,  or  make  any  sort  of 
change  in  that  system  which  satisfied  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Sir  C.  Eastlake  ? There  is  in 
reality  none  j nor  do  we  find  elsewhere  any  in- 
stitution at  work  with  the  proper  conviction  as 
to  the  very  foundation  and  primitive  cause  of 
true  artistic  action — viz.,  the  distinct  personality 
and  individuality  of  the  executive  artist.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  begin  again,  and  can  only 
regret  that  there  is  no  more  direct  help.  If 
ever  there  was  in  the  world  a “ clear  stage, it 
is  here.  There  are  two  things  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  student  who  would  under- 
stand this  now  almost  unthought-of  subject  of 
a true  and  living  art  action  ; the  one  is  that 
nearly  everything  remaining  of  the  past  has 
been  more  or  less  “ restored,”  or  is  now  in  a 
rapid  process  of  restoration ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  real  and 
true  impress  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  the 
original  exeentive  artist  has  been  obliterated,  or 
is  now  being  obliterated,  and  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  British  Museum,  actnally  washed  away 
by  powerful  chemical  agents,  to  clean  them, 
as  it  is  termed.  So  that,  melancholy  as  the 
fact  is,  the  old  art  is  fast  disappearing,  and  ail 
evidence  of  its  truth  and  strength  going  with  it, 
indeed  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  moderu 
manufactured  art.  This  is  the  first  art  fact  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  tbe  second  is  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Academy  yearly  exhibition  of  cabinet 
pictures  is  the  only  living  and  active  evidence 
of  the  capacity  and  skill,  and  at  times  genius,  of 
the^  artist  as  an  individual  being  gifted  with 
artistic  power.  There  are,  of  course,  now  and 
then,  exceptions  to  this  almost  uuiversal  rule, 
bub  generally  and  broadly  and,  as  a principle  of 
art  action  in  these  modern  days,  and  as  a fact, 
no  one  can  or  will  dispute  it.  This  is  a de- 
plorable state  of  things  enough,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  not  a little  encouraging  j for  it  assures 
us  that  the  great  principle  involved  in  it  is  a 
true  one,  and  of  the  very  first  moment,  other- 
wise we  should  have  a regular  manufactory  of 
small  oil-picturea,  worked  out  and  published 
like  plates  and  dishes  and  architectural  perspec- 
tives ; but  this  being,  strange  to  say,  impossible, 
the  great  and  primitive  fact  is  established  that 
personal  artistic  power  is  a ching  ordained  by 
nature,  and  a necessity  of  true  artistic  action. 
It  includes  the  really  creative  power  in  art.  Thus 
shortly  may  we  see  two  distinct  forces  at  active 
work  iu  these  modern  and  scientifically- 
enlightened  days  of  art : the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  art  handwriting,  and  the  solitary 
fact  of  the  old  system  or  method  of  producing  it, 
still  in  living  action,  it  is  true,  but  confined  to  a 
very  small  section  of  living  artists,  and  almost 
to  a single  institution;  and  yet  is  this  art  action 
in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
what  remains  of  it  from  the  past,  the  most  im- 
portant subject  which  can  possibly  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  in  any  wise  interested 
in  the  well-being  and  progress  of  art  and  the 
futnre  of  artists.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  mere  theory  and  ingenious  specula- 
tion, curious  to  think  about,  but  practically  use- 
less and  inoperative  ! It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  principle  which  will  and  must  rule  the 
future  of  practical  art  and  the  action  of  working 
artists. 

But,  lest  any  one  shonld  think  this  subject  one 
of  mere  theoretical  or  specnlative  interest  only, 
we  may  remind  him  that  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  art  or  architecture  was  there  the 
occasion  there  is  now  for  a fnll  and  fair  inquiry 
into  this  most  vital  of  art  subjects.  The  high 


artistic  value,  and  even  educational  import- 
ance, of  such  buildings  as  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Temple  Church,  and 
BO  many  others,  is  beginning  to  be  felt;  and  one 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  it  is,  that  their 
incomplete  state  as  regards  decoration,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  become  matter  of  notoriety  and  public, 
interest.  But  the  great  question  then  arises, 
What  is  art  and  decorative  art,  and  how  may  it 
best  be  brought  into  actual  existence,  and  by 
whose  instrumentality  ? This  is  the  art  question 
of  tbe  time.  Now,  there  are  two  answers  to  this- 
momentous  question  ; the  one  is  that  art  is  the- 
result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  mind  of  the  executive  artist,  and  can 
be  prod  need  only  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
hand  and  mind  in  and  through  one  individual ;. 
in  short,  and  to  make  our  meaning  perfectly 
clear,  art  is  the  artistic  handwriting  of  the 
artist.  This  was  the  old  system  of  art  produc- 
tion, and  from  it  came  all  such  work  as  the 
Parthenon  and  its  sculptures,  the  Sistin& 
ceiling  frescoes,  the  Raffaelle  cartoons,  fortu- 
nately not  yet  destroyed,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  other  and 
modern  and  fashionable  system  now  in  voguer 
and  in  practical  action  everywhere  is  the  direct- 
reverse  or  opposite  of  this  ; its  principle  is  that 
art  can  be  produced  by  the  combined  action  of 
a number  of  minds  and  hands  working  together, 
or  one  after  another  on  the  same  art  oQ'ect,  thosa 
minds  and  hands  being  directed  and  overlooked 
by  another  single  artist  mind,  with  its  hands  ia 
its  pockets  ! This  is  now  the  universal  idea  in 
operation  everywhere : and  the  whole  range  of 
objects  which  we  see  everywhere  about  us  ara 
the  results  of  this  system.  Most  of  the  architec- 
ture, public  statues,  and  sculpture  coinage,  and 
the  whole  of  decorative  painting  in  churches  and 
music-halls,  theatres,  and  club-houses,  and 
everywhere  else, is  produced  in  this  way.  There  is- 
little  art  handwriting  anywhere  to  be  met  with, 
no  results  of  the  personal  power  of  hand  of  the 
executive  artist,  and  cannot  be  while  the  present 
idea  of  art-production  lasts  and  continues  to  be 
endured  by  the  public.  Such  a system  as  thia 
is,  iu  reality,  fatal  to  real  art ; because  whatever 
the  personal  power  of  the  executive  artist  may 
be,  it  can  never,  as  tbings  now  are,  show  itself;, 
for  one  man  fairly  blots  out  the  work  of  another, 
and  the  final  result,  no  matter  how  costly  the 
work,  is  not  art,  but  art-manufacture.  We  have 
said  that  this  important  and  vital  subject  is,  at 
this  present  moment,  rendered  the  more 
especially  interesting  and  pressing  from  tbs 
fact  of  the  proposed  decoration,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  two  great  churches  of  London.  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  is  asking  for  a quarter  of  a million  of 
money  to  cover  it  with  either  art,  fine  art,  and 
art-hand  writing,  or  mere  art-manufacture;  and 
the  great  problem  is  which  of  these  two  systems 
we  have  spoken  of  is  to  prevail.  Is  St.  Paul’s 
to  be  “ decorated  ” like  a common  music-ball  or 
theatre  or  smart  drawing-room,  with  decorators’ 
work,  artistically  no  higher  than  paperbanging 
and  graining,  or  is  it  to  be  covered,  partially  ac 
least,  with  great  painting  by  bond  fide  artists,  as 
is  the  Sistine  ceiling,  or  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul, 
Parma,  or  our  Whitehall  Chapel,  by  Rabeus? 
Is  it  to  be  the  work,  in  short,  of  tradesmen  and 
common  workmen,  or  artists  and  Academicians, 
or,  at  least.  Academy  students  ? Is  it  to  be  th& 
result  of  the  old  system  of  art  action,  or  the 
new  ? Let  ns  put  this  quite  plainly,  and  within 
the  comprehension,  as  a matter  worth  a little 
thought,  of  all.  There  is  a quarter  of  a million 
of  money  to  be  spent  in  impressing  on  th& 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  pride  of 
London,  some  pictured  thought  or  other  worthy 
of  the  building  and  the  city  it  is  in,  and  the 
wealth  and  ihtellectnal  progress  of  the  people 
who  call  it  theirs.  A few  years  back,  the  whole 
of  this  interior  was  of  plain  and  bare,  bat  at 
least  honest,  stonework.  Modern  art  painted  it 
over  with  four  coats  of  common  oil  colour,  in 
imitation  of  stone  as  fresh  from  the  quarry ; 
over  this,  in  the  choir  or  east  end  of  the  church, 

“ decorative  ornament,”  as  it  is  termed,  has 
been  added,  by  way  of  showing  what  is  intended 
all  over  the  chnrch.  Exeter  Hall  shows  a build- 
ing completely  decorated  in  this  way ; and 
the  question  then  comes,  is  there,  or  can 
there  be  any  sort  of  interest,  good  or  bad, 
artistic  or  otherwise,  found  in  such  a 
mode  of  covering  over  the  bare  natural 
material  of  which  the  inside  of  a building 
is  composed  ? Which  is  best,  plain  stonework  or 
random  painting  of  panels  and  mouldings  to 
imitate  real  mouldings,  and  details  of  ornamenfe 
to  imitate  the  real  ornament,  which  it  would 
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bo  cheaper  to  use  if  cast  in  plaster  and  stuck  on 
to  the  plain  flat  snrface  of  the  walling  or  roof? 
Bub  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s  is  as  yet  free  of  decora- 
tive art  of  any  sorb  except  the  four  coats  of 
common  oil  colour : let  us  suppose,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  the  whole  of  this  end  of  the 
church  being  covered  with  manufactured  orna- 
ments and  colours  laid  on  by  mere  workmen  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  system  of  art  pro- 
duction, and  with  a consequent  result  totally 
devoid  of  artistic,  or  mental,  or  manual  interest, 
the  flrat  or  antique  system  of  art  production  be 
insisted  on,  and  that  painters  be  employed  to  do 
the  work  whatever  it  may  be.  Let  us  go  a step 
further,  and  suppose  only  snfEcient  funds  be 
raised  for  the  decoration  of  one  single  bay : 
wliioh  is  best  or  worthiest  of  the  place  and 
people  who  own  it,  or  most  likely  to  induce  a 
second  visit  to  St.  Paul’s  to  look  at  the  work  ? 
It  will,  we  think,  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
old  and  primitive  system  is  the  best ; and  that  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  have  in  St.  Paul’s  but  one 
pauel  painted  by  a painter,  one  pictnre  worthy 
the  name  of  picture,  than  to  see  the  whole  build- 
ing covered  with  colours  and  ornaments  all  the 
mere  results  of  business  arrangements  and  im- 
personal labour!  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
for  a moment  any  progress  in  art  until  the  old 
system  of  art  production  is  again  in  active  ope- 
ration ; and  whore  so  good  a place  to  begin  it 
as  in  the  happily  unoccupied  and  empty  nave  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ? 


CniTEiM  DOCK  WOBKS. 

The  Government  having  decided  on  opening 
two  of  the  large  basins,  with  the  adjoining  new 
•docks,  which  are  now  being  constructed  at  Chat- 
ham Dockyard,  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a 
large  number  of  additional  workmen  have  been 
placed  on  the  works,  in  order  that  two  out  of 
the  three  large  basins  may  be  completed  by  the 
time  determined  upon.  The  two  basins,  on 
which  between  2,000  and  3,000  workmen  and 
convicts  are  now  employed,  are  the  repair- 
ing, and  the  factory  basins,  together  having 
a water  area  of  between  40  and  50  acres.  Each 
basin  has  a depth  of  water  of  30  ft.  at  high- 
water  neap  tides,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
receive  the  largest  ironclad  vessels  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  most  forward  of  the  two  basins  now 
under  constrnotion  is  the  repairing  basin,  which 
is  entered  from  the  harbour  at  a point  nearly 
opposite  Upnor  Castle.  This  basin  has  an  area 
of  22  acres,  with  a wharfage  frontage  of  3,600  ft., 
with  the  necessary  docks  and  workshops.  Con- 
nected with  this  basin  are  four  large  docks,  two 
of  which  are  nearly  complete.  Each  dock  is 
468  ft.  in  length  at  the  coping  line,  and  430  ft. 
on  the  floor,  with  a width  of  entrance,  at  the 
coping,  of  80  ft.,  and  108  ft.  amidships  ; on  the 
floor  each  dock  is  42  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  Over 
the  sill  at  high-water  ordinary  neap-tides,  there 
will  be  a depth  of  water  of  31  ft.  6 in.,  and  at 
ordinary  neap-tides  of  28  ft.  6 in.  The  factory 
basin,  which  adjoins  the  repairing  basin,  has  an 
area  of  upwards  of  20  acres,  and  a quay  front- 
age of  3,750  ft.  The  works  connected  with  the 
dock  are  scarcely  in  so  forward  a state  as  those 
of  the  repairing  docks.  The  third  basin,  which 
is  intended  for  a fitting-out  basin,  from  which 
vessels  may  be  finally  despatched  to  sea  with 
the  whole  of  their  equipment,  stores,  gnna,  &o., 
on  board,  has  a water  area  of  nearly  40  acres, 
with  a depth  of  30  ft.,  and  a wharfage  frontage 
of  close  upon  6,000  ft.  This  basin  is  the  least  for- 
ward of  the  three,  but  still  suffioient  progress 
has  been  made  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  it  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  opening  by  an  early 
period.  The  opening  from  the  fitting-out  basin 
is  at  Sovereign-reach,  where  there  is  at  all  times 
sufficient  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  The 
extension  works  which  are  now  being  executed 
at  this  dockyard,  have  been  in  progress  since 
1856. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

In  Romney  Harsh  and  Ashford. — Mr.  H.  Cooper, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Wigbtwick  & Kingsford,  of 
Canterbury,  has  sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  at  the  Saracen’s  Head,  Ashford,  about 
550  acres  of  land,  principally  in  Romney  Marsh 
and  some  near  Ashford,  known  as  the  Wall 
Estates.  The  following  prices  were  realised : — 
Lot  1,  12a.  3r.  35p.,  at  Kennardington,  1,5201.  j 
lot  2,  25a.  Or.  15p.,  in  the  same  parish,  2,6501. ; 
lot  4,  13a.  2r.,  New  Romney,  1,2601. ; lot  7, 
41b.  Or.  16p.,  Hope  All  Saints,  4,0001.  j lot  8, 
31a.  Or,  24p,,  in  the  same  parish,  3,3501.  j lot  9, 


31a.  Or.  35p.,  in  New  Romney,  3,5001. ; lot  16, 
14a.  Ir.  lop.,  in  Eastbridge,  1,6201.;  lot  19, 
2a.3r.  2p.,at  Nowchuroh,  3301. ; lot  21, 9i.  2r.  16p., 
near  Ashford,  1,4601. ; lob  22,  26a.,  adjoining, 
2,9501.  ; lot  23,  Kenningbon  Farm,  80a.  2r., 

4.0001. ;  lot  24,  26a.  2r.  18p.,  adjoining,  1,6001 
The  several  smaller  lots  fetched  equally  good 
prices. 

In  Dronjiild  Parish. — These  sales  took  place 
at  Mr.  Nicholson’s  auction-room.  Lotsl,  2,  and 
3,  three  small  allotments  of  land,  were  first 
offered,  bat  the  bidding  did  not  reach  the  reserve 
bids,  and  they  were  withdrawn.  Lot  4,  a small 
farm  at  Cowley,  with  honso  and  farm  bnildiogs, 
and  25a.  Ir.  37p.  of  land,  let  for  401.  a year,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  John  Ward  for  1,3801.,  exclusive  of 
timber.  Lot  5,  five  closes  of  land,  sitnate  be- 
tween Coal  Aston  and  Dronfield,  and  comprising 
15a.  Ir.  2p.,  was  offered,  bub  withdrawn.  Lob  6, 
the  Birohetb  farm,  comprising  house  and  home- 
stead. and  91a.  Or.  19p.  of  land,  in  tho  ocenpation 
of  Mr.  Creswick,  was  sold  after  a very  keen 
oompetition  between  Mr.  W.  Wake  and  Mr.  A. 
Wightman,  to  Mr.  H.  May,  for  4,7001.,  exclnsive 
of  timber.  Lots  7 and  8 together,  the  Stnbley 
farm,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Newton,  com- 
prising homestead  and  buildings,  and  about 

89.1.  of  land,  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  Wake,  for'5,300J., 
exclusive  of  timber. 

At  Doverdale  and  Oinhersley. — Messrs.  Bentley 
& Hill  offered  for  sale  at  the  George  Hotel,  Droib- 
wich,  the  freehold  estate  known  as  Southall 
Farm, in  tbeparishes  of  Doverdale  and  Cmbersley, 
and  comprising  a substantially-built  farmhouse 
and  homestead,  and  167a.  Ir.  29p.  of  productive 
land.  The  biddings  commenced  at  4,0001.,  and 
reached  6,0501.  The  property  was  bought  in  at 
6,7501.,  which  was  the  reserve  price.  We  under- 
stand that  the  property  has  since  been  sold 
privately  for  7,0001. 


EDUCATIONAL  STATE  OF  BATTERSEA. 
An  interesting  report  on  the  state  of  Batter- 
sea, as  regards  education  and  means,  has  been 
made  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  request  of 
the  oouncil,  by  Mr.  T.  Paynter  Allen. 

Battersea  is  a very  poor  diabriob,  and  its  edu- 
cational means  are  very  defeotivo.  The  reporter 
says : — 

“ Tlio  conclusion,  from  all  the  facts  observed  in  relation 
to  labour  and  the  condition  of  the  homes,  is  that  much 
distress,  if  not  actual  destitution,  exists, — it  especially 
prevailed  during  the  last  winter, — and  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  inability  to  pay  even  the  minimum  school  fee 
for  every  child ; but  much  of  the  distress  is  duo  to  an  ex- 
ceptional  state  of  the  labour  market,  and  is  aggravated 
by  the  excessive  improvidence  of  the  people  themselves. 
Yet  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  free  or  ragged 
schools  would  be  the  most  economical  or  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  which  this  distress  raises  in  regard  to 
education.  This  is  cot  the  same  question  as  that  of  making 
education  entirely  free.  . . . The  fee  school  and  free 

school,  standing  side  by  aide,  -would  each  be  alternately 
rendered  ineOioieut  by  plethory  or  depletion.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  too,  that  the  epithet  ‘ragged,’  as  ap- 
plied to  schools,  though  very  useful  at  first  in  attracting 
sympathy,  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Even  the  poor 
object  to  it,  as  being  invidious  and  degrading.” 

Mr.  Allen  is  of  opinion  that  a competent 
Metropolitan  School  Board  (with  possible  evils 
guarded  against)  might  be  made  the  means  of 
largely  improving  and  shortening  the  time  of 
primary  education,  and  of  thus  providing  for 
that  art  and  science  instruction  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  so  greatly  at  heart.  The 
bask  of  taking  steps  for  the  guidance  and  infor- 
mation of  the  electors  of  such  a Board,  he  thinks, 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
or  similar  societies. 

As  regards  Battersea,  and  the  means  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  income  of  each  family  averages 
about  twenty  shillings.  This,  however,  is  the 
average  for  fairly  regular  bub  not  permanent 
employment ; and  as  61  families  out  of  the  200 
were  earning  nothing  for  aboab  a third  of  the 
winter,bhe  real  average  fortbe200fatnilie8, during 
six  months,  was  sixteen  shillings.  Those  whose 
incomes  were  especially  preoarions  were  almost 
all  engaged  in  building  operations, — carpenters, 
sawyers,  bricklayers,  and  servers.  Shoemakers 
were  everywhere  suffering,  being  nuable  to  com- 
pete with  tho  machine.  In  the  building  trade,  a 
sudden  collapse,  through  rash  speculation,  re- 
duced many  hundreds  to  short-time  work,  and 
threw  out  others  altogether.  The  two  thousand 
or  more  labourers  who  crossed  over  the  bridge 
to  Chelsea  daily  have  fallen  away  to  200.  Thir- 
teen hundred  bouses  had  still  to  be  completed  in 
Battersea,  and  five  hundred  others  were  pro- 
jected ; but  rather  than  submit  to  a reduction  of 
wages,  required  by  the  altered  conditions  of 
labour,  men  abandoned  work  entirely,  and  went 
to  the  rates  for  support.  “ On  the  testimony  of 


a medical  officer,”  says  the  reporter,  “ I can 
state  that  men  in  the  union  have  been  overheard 
remarking  that  ‘ they  conld  get  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings  at  any  time  if  they  liked  ; but 

they  would  be  d d if  they  would  work  for 

less  than  six  shillings  a day.’  Is  it  for  tho  con- 
venience of  these  superb  gentlemen  that  the 
guardians  have  consented  to  an  outlay  of  60,0001. 
(perhaps  more)  on  annexes  to  the  union,  to  bo 
decorated  with  ornamental  marble?” 


BLECHINGLEY  CASTLE,  SURREY. 

A FINE  mansion  is  being  bnilt  for  Mr.  J. 
Norris,  from  the  plana  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Wylson, 
architect,  Mr.  George  Jackson  being  the  oltrlc 
of  the  works.  The  external  walla  are  of  a very 
hard  and  durable  stone,  quarried  on  tho  estate, 
and  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  whole  pro- 
ducing a pleasing  effect.  The  contractors  for 
the  carcass  of  the  building  were  Messrs.  Jack- 
son  & Shaw,  and  the  internal  finishings  arc 
being  carried  out  under  the  management  of  tho 
clerk  of  works.  Tho  joinery  is  left  in  its  natural 
state,  and  varnished.  The  decorations  are  being 
exeented  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Collmann,  of  Portman- 
square  ; the  hall  and  corridor]floors  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co,  The 
new  mansion  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  of  which  marks  of  interest  still 
remain  ; the  views  from  the  mansion  are  beau- 
tiful and  extensive.  On  Saturday  last  the  work- 
men employed  were  entertained  at  dinner, 
when  they  presented  to  Mr.  Jackson  a silver  cup 
as  a testimonial  of  their  respect  and  esteem, 
speaking  of  the  just  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  had  acted  towards  them. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATIONS. 

The  progress  made  in  the  restoration  of  this 
cathedral  has  been  described  in  a circular  by  the 
Rev.  E,  Douglas,  sub-doau.  The  restoration, 
according  to  tho  circular,  has  been  carried  out 
(under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott)  on 
as  large  a scale  as  the  funds  will  permit,  and 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  compatible  with  an 
accurate  study  of  the  traces  of  original  design 
and  the  cautious  and  delicate  work,  and  also 
with  the  desire  to  render  each  portion  of  the 
work  undertaken  worthy  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  diocese.  The  south  porch,  says  the  local 
Chronicle,  has  been  nearly  completed.  The  front 
of  tabernacle  work,  which  had  been  sadly 
mutilated,  has  been  reproduced.  Tho  modern 
dial,  bearing  the  motto,  taken  from  Martial, 
Pereunt  et  imputantur  [“  The  hours  pass  away, 
and  are  set  down  to  our  acconnt  ”],  has  been 
removed,  and  niches  for  statues,  with  carved 
canopies,  have  taken  its  place.  Mr,  Redfern, 
of  London,  is  carving  fonrteen  statues  for 
the  porch.  When  these,  and  the  central  finial, 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  designed,  are  erected,  the 
exterior  of  the  porch  will  have  been  completed. 
The  aisles  of  the  choir  have  been  cleaned  and 
repaired,  St.  Andrew’s  Chapel  has  been  finished 
for  some  time,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  is  being  com- 
uleted,  and  the  renovation  of  some  of  the  other 
side  chapels  is  in  a forward  state.  The  roof 
of  the  choir  has  been  coloured  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  who  have  also  received  orders  to 
provide  stained  glass  for  the  five  windows  in  tho 
north  side  of  the  clearstory.  Canon  Tinling 
states  that  the  carving  of  the  woodwork  for  the 
choir  has  been  nndertaken  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  of  London,  and  that  Mr,  Scott  has 
been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  restoration 
of  the  sedilia,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  an  esti- 
mate for  the  reredoB, — to  provide  which  the  Free- 
masons of  the  province  have  subscribed  650J. 
The  south  transept  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the 
stained  glass  in  its  great  sooth  window,  which 
has  been  presented  by  Mr.  'T.  Marling,  and  which 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  will  furnish;  and  the 
cleansing  and  repair  of  the  north  transept  have 
been  begun.  This,  in  brief,  describes  the  work 
accomplished  and  in  progress.  Canon  Tinling 
says  that  “ the  amount  already  contributed  is 
not  by  any  means  commensurate  with  the  wealth 
and  extent  of  the  diocese  ” : it  certainly,  as  he 
adds,  “ is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  contemplated  restoration.”  The  estimated 
cost  is  45,0001,  whereas  the  total  amount  pMd 
and  promised  up  to  the  present  time,  even  in- 
clnding  5,0001.  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  is 
only  1-4,1571.,— considerably  under  one-third  of 
the  sum  required.  We  learn  further  that  a'ready 
some  6,0001.  have  been  expended,  while  estimates 
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ac(3epfced  in  reference  to  the  choir  and  south 
porch  exceed  4,000?.  more.  This  sum,  however, 
does  nob  provide  for  the  reredos,  the  sedilia,  the 
repair  and  releading  of  the  roof,  the  floor,  or  for 
the  organ  and  side-screens,  nor  does  it  include 
the  weekly  payments  for  the  general  work  of 
restoration  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  Canon 
Tinling  adds, — "Additional  subscriptions  are 
urgently  needed  if  the  choir  is  to  be  made 
ready  for  divine  worship  at  an  early  date,  and 
if  the  restoration  is  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption.” 

In  addition  to  the  collective  gift  of  the  Chapter 
of  5,000?.,  the  Dean  gives  1,000?. ; the  Lord 
Bishop,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Redesdale, 
Earl  Eldon,  Mr.  Marling,  M.P.,  Mr.  Price,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  each  contribute  500?.  j 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  gives  300?. ; the  Gloucester- 
shire Banking  Company,  250?.  j Mr.  Monk,  M.P., 
Mr.  Holford,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Dynevor,  each  200?. ; 
Canon  Sir  J.  Seymour,  Canon  Harvey,  and  Mr. 
T.  Fulljames,  150?.  each  ; Sir  Lionel  Durell,  a 
hundred  guineas  ; Canon  Evans,  Earl  Harrowby, 
Lord  Sudeley,  Rev.  T.  Peters,  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
M.A.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Powell,  Q.C.,  Mrs.  Monk,  Mr.  T. 
Holt,  Mrs.  ClaxsoD,  Mr.  J.  H.  Elwes,  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid,  bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Graham-Clarke,  and  Mr. 
B,  St.  John  Ackers,  each  100?. ; and  there  are 
about  eighty  other  subscribers  of  amounts 
ran  "ing  from  75?.  to  1?.;  but  only  about  a hundred 
persona  have  yet  responded  to  the  mauy  appeals 
that  have  been  made. 


half  executed  have  to  be  given  np  for  want  of 
means  of  p.ayment.  This  quarter  provides  the 
furniture  for  the  whole  of  France  ; and  now  this 
furniture,  bub  half  made  up,  remains  upon  the 
workman’s  hands  of  less  value  than  the  raw 
wood  upon  which  he  has  expended  his  time  and 
labour  in  its  fashioning.  The  forced  currency 
has  furnished  an  excuse  for  non-payment  of  the 
last  week's  wages,  and  the  family  is  already  be- 
ginning to  moan  with  hunger  and  privation.  The 
subscriptions  to  the  war  fund  afford  another 
answer  to  the  supplications  of  distress.  Bub 
these  Bubscripbions  are  themselves  bestowed 
with  a niggard  hand,  and  only  reach  the 
thirtieth  part  of  those  already  raised  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Prussia  ! But  the  bright  side 
of  human  nature  was  beheld  last  week  when  a 
knob  of  manufacturers  assembled  on  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  and,  having  summoned  the  work- 
men in  their  employ,  frankly  confessed  their 
impossibility  to  continue  their  trade  : — 


“ Friends  and  Fellow-sulFerers, — How  long  this  crisia 
may  last  none  can  tell,  for  this  war  has  told  its  secret  of 
death  to  none.  We  have  divided  our  fortunes  into  two 
equal  shares.  We  keep  one  and  abandon  the  rest  to  you. 
Lot  us  suffer  and  be  saved,  or  perish  together  ! ” 


Many  of  those  engaged  in  this  noble  act  of 
fraternity  have  since  departed  for  the  frontier, 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  those  they  have 
saved  from  actual  starvation  followed  them  to 
the  railway,  telling  aloud  this  story  to  the 
astonished  crowd. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

A NEW  cottage-hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Saver- 
nake,  on  the  same  hill  as  the  present  hospital, 
bub  as  much  nearer  Marlborough  as  the  road  will 
permit.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  is  to  be  the  architect 
of  the  building,  which  will  be  furnished  with 
sixteen  beds,  to  be  easily  augmented  to  twenty 
should  the  income  of  the  hospital  justify  the 
committee  in  making  such  an  addition  at  any 

future  time. A cottage  hospital,  which  has 

been  erected  at  Stanley,  near  Wakefield,  at  a 
cost  of  550?.,  has  been  formally  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  The  building  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and  stands  in  an  airy  and 
healthy  situation,  on  the  brow  of  a high  emi- 
nence  behind  Stanley  Church.  The  working 
people  of  the  thickly-populated  district  have 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  work,  and  out 
of  the  460  subscribers  to  the  fund,  430  are  from 
that  class.  The  building  was  not  only  opened 
free  from  debt,  but  with  a guaranteed  income  of 

60?.  towards  the  120?.  required. It  is  to  be 

hoped  the  simple  original  idea  of  cottage 
hospitals  for  country  towns  and  villages,  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  erection  of  elaborate  and 
comparatively  costly  edifices,  with  architectural 
pretensions. 


THE  TRADES  MOVEMENT. 

London.  — An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  London,  in  support 
of  the  new  Code  of  Working  Rules,  embracing 
the  nine  hours  per  day,  has  been  held  at  the  Hall 
of  Science,  Old-street,  Finsbury;  Mr.  Sinclair, 
of  Messrs.  Myers’s  firm,  in  the  chair.  There  was 
a very  large  attendance  from  the  large  firms, 
shops,  and  jobs  represented.  The  chairman, 
Messrs,  Harry,  Meerden,  Davis,  Makin,  Lewis, 
Layric,  Sadler,  and  others  addressed  the  meeting 
in  support  of  its  object,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  following  effect : — 

“That  this  meeting  approves  and  accepts  the  code  of 
working  rules  as  prepared  by  ihe  coininiitee,  and  accepted 
at  the  district  meetings;  that  the  working  hours  be  re- 
duced from  fifiy-sii  hours  to  fifty  hours  per  week,  being 
nine  hours  per  day  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
five  hours  for  Saturday ; ibe  rate  of  wages  to  remain  as 
at  present,  8d.  per  hour.  That  such  a reduction  would  be 
conducive  to  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  trade." 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  laying  the  new 
rules  before  the  master-builders. 

The  Paris  Workmen  and  the  War. — A corre- 
spondent writes  : — Round  the  Jfaines  the  scene 
is  pitiful.  That  of  the  third  arrondissement  is 
charged  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
workmen  of  the  quarter  who  have  been  carried 
off  by  the  war — the  bronze  workers  and  those 
who  fashion  out  the  articles  in  ormuln  for  which 
Paris  is  BO  celebrated.-  They  are  not  a thrifty 
set,  and  their  wives  stand  helpless  now  before 
M.  le  Maire,  wondering  what  is  next  to  happen.  In 
the  eleventh  all  work  has  ceased.  About  100,000 
families  are  here  left  without  resource.  The 
wages  are  less  than  in  the  third,  consequently  the 
want  is  felt  at  once.  All  labour  has  ended  sud- 
denly,  as  if  by  the  snapping  of  a spring.  Orders 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fire  in  Victoria  Docks. — A fire,  inflicling  a less 
roughly  estimated  at  15,000?.,  has  occurred  in 
the  Victoria  Docks,  in  one  of  the  timber  ware- 
houses used  for  storing  bales  of  jute.  This 
building  was  150  ft.  long,  and  of  about  the 
same  depth,  and  contained  3,000  bales  of  jute, 
each  bale  being  valued  at  5?.  Within  a very 
short  time  the  roof  gave  way,  and  it  then  be- 
came apparent  that  the  building  and  its  contents 
were  doomed  to  destruction.  The  Salvage  Corps 
succeeded  in  pulling  out  several  burning  bales 
of  jute,  but  they  were  no  sooner  placed  upon  the 
quay  than  the  bandages  were  burnt  away,  and 
the  compressed  jute  blew  about  into  flames.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  disaster  no  information  coulJ 
be  obtained.  The  officials  state  that  when  the 
building  was  locked  up  on  the  previous  after- 
noon there  was  no  smell  of  fire,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  the  jute  having  become  overheated. 
Jute  is  evidently  a most  dangerous  material  in 
stores.  Overheating  was,  no  donbt,  the  cause. 

At  the  Fulham  Gasworks. — Mr.  Langham  has 
held  an  inquest  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  cou- 
cerning  the  death  of  William  Yelley,  engineer, 
from  injuries  received  while  at  work  in  the 
Fulham  Gas  Works.  William  Evans,  engineer, 
Garden-road,  Fulham,  was  engaged  with  some 
other  workmen  at  the  gasworks  raising  an  iron 
girder  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  purifiers.  When  they  had  got  it  up 
nearly  to  its  position,  a horse  and  cart  happened 
to  pass  at  the  moment,  and  there  being  a good 
deal  of  hammering  at  the  time,  the  horse  started 
off  and  came  in  contact  with  the  guiding  rope, 
which  gave  way,  and  the  girder  fell  on  to  the 
purifier,  and  was  broken  into  several  pieces.  The 
deceased,  who  was  in  the  purifier  at  work  when 
the  accident  occurred,  was  knocked  down  by  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  girder,  which  fell  on  his 
right  thigh.  When  he  was  removed  from  the 
purifier  be  complained  of  his  injuries,  and  vomited 
a large  quantity  of  blood.  He  said  he  would 
never  again  be  fit  for  work.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 


NEW  MARKET,  ABERYSTWITH. 

The  new  market  at  Aberystwitb,  recently 
alluded  to  as  having  been  opened,  on  Monday, 
the  22nd  alt.,  is  situated  in  Terrace-road,  near  the 
sea,  and  covers  an  area  of  8,750  square  feet.  It 
has  been  erected  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  at  a cost  of  little  more  than  1,100?.,  and 
comprises  a general  market,  having  separate 
stalls  for  batchers  and  others  ; also  a large  corn- 
market,  together  with  the  usual  appurtenances. 

'J  he  central  avenue  is  32  ft.  wide  and  35  ft. 
high,  the  roof  having  semicircular  ribs,  sup- 
ported on  columns  of  pitch  pine,  the  whole , 
finished  with  a large  ventilating  skylight,  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  The  front  has 
been  treated  in  Portland  cement,  as  aproteotion 
against  the  severe  weather  prevalent  at  the  sea- 
side. 

Messrs.  Szlnmper  & Aldwinckle,  of  London 
and  Aberystwitb,  are  the  architects ; and  Mr. 
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James  Evans,  of  Aberystwitb,  the  builder.  Tho 
market  was  inaugurated,  a short  time  since,  by 
one  of  those  choral  gatherings  peculiar  to  Wales, 
at  which  between  3,000  and  4,000  persons  were 
present. 


YOTIVE  MONUMENT  IN  HOLY  CROSS 
CHURCH,  SCHWABISCH  GMUND. 

We  have  previously  given  an  account  of  the 
interesting  little  town  of  Sohwabiach  Gmiind,  iu 
Wiirtemberg,  and  of  the  beautiful  church  there 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  little  monument,  or, 
rather,  " votive  pillar,”  of  which  we  now  give  a 
sketch,  is  situated  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
of  the  before-named  church,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration,  stands  in  a shallow  arched 
recess  ia  the  wall.  At  first  sight  this  little 
monument  appears  like  a ohurobyard  cross  or  a 
“Calvary;”  but  it  ia  quite  evident  that  it  caa 
never  have  served  for  either  of  such  purposes, — 
firstly,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size  (it  i,s 
only  8 ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  highest  pinnacle, 
BO  that  it  is  on  too  small  a scale  for  an  external 
cross)  ; and  secondly,  the  very  perfect  and  sharp 
state  of  the  sculpture  and  carving  at  once  ahowa 
that  it  has  always  been  inside  a building.  It 
bears  neither  inscription  nor  date,  but  ia  adorned 
with  figures  representing  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew, 
and  the  Crucifixion.  The  choice  of  saints, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  both  of  whom  were 
crucified,  seems  to  bear  some  allusion  to  the 
dedication  of  tho  church, — Holy  Cross ; and 
it  is  possible  that  this  pillar  was  a votive 
offering,  or  was  placed  here  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  some  portion  of  the  edifice.  What- 
ever may  be  its  purpose  or  history,  it  is  a o.apital 
example  of  fifteenth-century  sculpture,  aud  is 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  its  very 
perfect  condition. 


FREIBURG  MINSTER  : FLYING 
BUTTRESSES. 

In  the  account  we  gave  recently,  with  a view 
of  tho  spire  of  Freiburg  Minster,  Germany,* 
alluaion  was  made  to  the  beauty  of  the  flying 
buttresses  supporting  the  clearstory  walls  of  the 
Minster,  and  we  promised  an  illustration  of  them. 
That  promise  we  now  redeem. 


ST.  LUKE'S,  KENTISH  TOWN,  LONDON". 

Some  years  ago,  a church,  called  St.  Luke’e, 
King’s  Cross,  was  built  upon  the  present  site  of 
the  Sd.  Pancras  station  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
When  it  was  resolved  to  build  this  terminus,  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  paid  12,500?.  for  the 
existing  fabric  and  site  ; and,  by  a special  Act  of 
Parliament,  leave  was  given  to  build  a church 
with  this  fund  upon  another  site,  and  form  a 
new  parish,  the  original  parish,  as  well  as  the 
church,  having  been  almost  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  the  buildings  of  the  Mialand 
Terminus. 

We  gave  some  particulars  a few  weeks  ago  of 
the  church  that  was  built  in  lieu  of  the  former; 
but  as  we  publish  a view  of  the  new  building  in 
our  present  number,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  repeat 
them, 

The  site  of  the  present  church  and  parsonage 
was  given  by  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  a 
parish  formed  out  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  out  of  the  fnnd  obtained  from  the  Midland 
Railway,  greatly  diminished  by  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  present 
church  and  parsonage  were  built.  The  contract 
for  the  charch  was  9,391?.,  and  for  the  parson- 
age, 2,615?.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church, 
including  railings  and  facing  round  church, 
stained  glass,  warming  apparatus,  aud  so  on,  will 
have  amounted  to  about  10,500?.;  that  of  tho 
parsonage  to  about  2,75U?.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Cardiff  and  London; 
and  the  arebiteot,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  The 
stained  glass  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holiday.  Tho  material  of  the  church  and  par- 
sonage ia  red  brick,  of  a dark  tiut.  The  stone 
used  ia  from  the  Tisbury  and  Hollington 
Quarries. 

The  illustration  we  pubiah  has  been  produced 
by  a process  which  seems  only  to  need  proper 
handling  arid  a certain  amount  of  improvement 
to  become  of  value.  It  is  from  a view  muda 
by  Mr.  Tnomus  C.  Nisbet,  whose  mode  of  drawing 
is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requiremeuta  of  the 
system. 


* See  pp.  61i3,  6i7,  ante. 
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■'WASTE  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY.” 

Sir, — I was  much  pleased  to  road  in  your  last 
week’s  publication,  your  remarks  on  “ Waste  of 
Public  Money.”  I can  fully  bear  you  out  in  all 
of  them  touching  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  I 
was  there  from  the  middle  of  February  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  being  in  the  last  vessel  but  three 
to  leave  Annesley  Bay.  We  were  chartered  in 
Bombay,  about  the  middle  of  January,  1868; 
were  employed  until  the  middle  of  September 
I following  (it  was  quite  this  date  before  we  dis- 
I charged  the  last  of  the  Government  cargo),  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  27  rupees  per  ton,  per 
month.  This  on  500  tons,  her  registered  tonnage, 
for  the  eight  months,  amounts  to  10,800J.,  as 
muoh  as  the  vessel  was  worth,  and  the  Govern- 
ment finding  coals.  We  burned  on  an  average 
12  tons  per  day  (twenty-four  hours)  : say  four 
mouths  under  steam  during  the  war,  or  122 
days ; this  at  12  tons  per  day,  at  253.  per  ton 
(coals  were  dear  in  Aden),  is  l,830i.  Add  this 
to  the  former  amount,  making  12,630i.  the 
use  of  our  little  steamer  of  500  tons  cost  the 
British  nation.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  lS,915i. 
per  annum. 

In  May,  1868,  there  were  no  less  than  250 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  Annesley  Bay,  be- 
sides vessels  at  sea,  plying  to  Bombay,  Suez, 
Aden,  Sunken,  &o.,  and  I dare  say  all,  or  nearly 
all,  chartered  in  the  same  reckless  manner. 
Well  may  the  English  people  wonder  how  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  cost  the  country,  in  round 
numbers,  eight  millions  of  money  ! 

Hundreds  of  donkeys  were  bought  in  Suez, 
for  301.  each,  taken  to  Abyssinia,  and,  when  the 
war  was  over,  sold  for  Ss.  per  head,  on  the  spot, 
not  being  worth  the  cost  of  shipping  away. 

I could  mention  a vessel  of  1,000  tons  register 
which  arrived  in  Annesley  Bay  in  the  middle  of 
November,  1867,  moored  there  with  two  anchors, 
and  never  lifted  them  until  she  set  sail  for 
Bombay  in  June  following,  having  lain  there 
seven  months,  and  never  unbattened  her  hatches. 
She  took  back  the  same  cargo  she  brought.  A 
host  of  vessels  arrived  there  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  lay  there  until  it  was  over, 
having  daring  the  nine  months  discharged  about 
20  tons  of  their  cargo  out  of  about,  say  1,000  to 
2,500  tons  ([  mean  vessels  ranging  from  1,000 
to  2,500  tons  each).  I should  very  muoh  like 
to  know  which  Government  is  to  blame  for  all 
this.  Moat  of  the  vessels  were  taken  up  in 
Bombay.  I enclose  my  name  and  address,  and 
Burra  Maleii  Sahiu. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sir, — I am  prompted  to  say  a few  words  on 
some  comments  made  by  the  Lancet  last  week 
on  one  of  your  recent  articles,  and  to  which, 
probably,  yon  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 
reply.  ^ The  Lancet  appears  astounded  at  the 
temerity  of  any  non-medical  writer  venturing 
to  attack  the  medical  profession,  and  more 
espeoially  complains  of  the  “ evident  unfa- 
miliarity  ” of  the  writer  of  the  Rudder  with 
* medical  history.”  Aliatof  names  is  given,  sup- 
posed to  be  culled  from  “ the  long  roll  of  names 
illustrious  in  science,”  from  Galen  and  Hip. 
pocrutes  down  to  the  present  time,  of  those  who 
are,  as  the  Lancet  says,  the  progenitors  of  all 
-hat  is  known  about  the  preservation  of  health. 
Considering,  however,  that  sanitary  science,  as 
lb  present  understood,  is  quite  of  modern  origin, 
■ho  knowledge  of  “medical  history”  displayed 
ay  ihe  mention  of  the  two  antiquarian  physicians 
appears  rather  unnecesssarily  aired.  As  to  the 
names  given,  no  one  will  deny  that  most  of  them 
lave,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  largely 
and  valufibly  to  the  progress  of  sanitation;  but 
It  18  a singular  fact  that  nearly  all  were,  or  are 
!till,  in  the  employ  of  Government,  and  have 
■bus  had  their  attention  forcibly  aud  profitably 
lirected  to  this  branch  of  medical  science.  The 
lery  success  of  their  labours  is  a proof  of  what 
lenefic  might  be  expected  from  the  more  extended 
nterest  in  this  subject  among  the  profession  at 
arge,  such  as  you  call  for.  Unfortunately  for 
he  public,  moat  of  the  really  best  men  in  the 
irofession  are  too  much  immersed  in  extensive 
iraoiice  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  study  of 
)revei.tioD  of  disease,  so  that  this  more  or  less 
ibeoretioal  branch  of  their  science  falls,  for  the 
nnat  part,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
iufficieutly  engaged  in  attempting  to  cure 
lisease. 

In  the  interests  of  sanitary  progress,  we  want 
0 know  more  of  the  cause  of  disease.  We  find 


waves  of  scarlatina,  or  measles,  or  fever,  or 
whooping-cough,  ebbing  and  flowing  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  ; and,  beyond  the 
spread  of  ordinary  intelligence,  which  tells  na 
to  live  more  cleanly,  to  see  that  we  drink  pure 
water,  and  ventilate  our  rooms,  we  are  really 
bat  little  forwarder  than  our  grandfathers  were. 
Can  the  profession  explain  to  us  any  better  than 
they  could  a hundred  years  ago  how  scarlatina 
is  generated  ? Without  a registration  of  disease 
we  cannot  even  ascertain  whether  a larger  or 
smaller  percentage  of  cases  now  prove  fatal  than 
formerly.  Bristol  is  a notable  example  of  the 
comparative  dead-lock  to  which  sanitary  matters 
are  coming,  aud  the  medical  profession  ought  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  This  city  has  had  the  ser- 
vices for  many  years  of  an  excellent  health 
officer  (a  member  of  the  profession) , under  whoso 
care  the  health  of  the  city  improved  so  remark- 
ably  that  it  was  continually  being  held  up  as  a 
model  of  success  in  sanitary  supervision.  During 
the  past  few  months,  however,  under  the  same 
regime,  a severe  epidemic  of  scarlatina  has  con- 
tinually raged.  Neither  the  medical  officer  nor 
any  other  members  of  the  profession  can  offer 
any  reasonable  explanation  (though  you  have 
proposed  one)  of  this  fact,  which  is  one  of  a host 
that  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in,  sanitary  reform. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  sanitary 
matters  were  bub  very  scantily,  and  often 
most  inefficiently,  touched  upon  iu  the  Lancet; 
and  even  now,  aspiring,  as  it  does,  to  bo  the 
leading  organ  of  a most  disinterested  and 
admirable  profession,  it  would  do  well  to  spares 
little  more  of  the  space  now  devoted  to  purely 
medical' and  surgical  practice,  to  that  branch  of 
the  science  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
disease,  which  is  still  comparatively  in  its 
infancy.  Some  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
Lancet  sound  oddly  enough  to  such  of  us  as 
remember  the  long  years  during  which  the 
Builder,  at  one  time  almost  alone,  has  striven 
for  sanitary  reform,  and  assisted  in  building  up 
an  improved  public  opinion. 

One  who  REiiEiiuERS. 


A HISTORY  OF  SUSSEX. 


Sir, — Id  your  brief  notice  of  the  “ Sussex 
Archmological  Collections  ” in  the  Builder  for 
August  27th,  you  announce  the  fact  that  I am 
about  to  produce  a new  “History  of  Sussex”  ; 
bub  you  express  regret  that  my  work  should  be 
limited  to  two  volumes  to  range  with  our  well- 
known  “Collections,”  as  you  consider  that  my 
work  may  prevent  the  production  of  what  is  an 
acknowledged  desideratum, — a “ thoroughly 
satisfactory  ” history  of  our  grand  old  county. 
Such  a work  will  nob  appear  in  our  time  ; but, 
as  a contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  future 
historian,  whoever  he  may  be,  I am  vain  enough 
to  believe  that  the  thousands  of  facts  which  I 
have  embodied  in  my  book,  and  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  pub  upon  record,  will  considerably 
assist  the  “ coming  man.”  I may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  my  two  volumes,  though  ranging  with 
the  twenty-two  volumes  of  our  “ Collections,”  as 
to  the  book-shelf,  will  contain  as  muoh  matter 
as  four  volumes  of  that  series.  Such  a “ History 
of  Sussex  ” as  you  aud  I desire  to  see  would  in-  : 
volve  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  I see  no  prospect  of  such  a work. 

I may  add  that,  forty  years  since,  when  I was  a 
boy,  I published  a very  small  book  on  Sussex, 
and  that  book  is  now  marketably  worth  more 
than  the  published  price;  which  shows  that  a 
“compendious”  history  of  the  county  is  called 
for  by  the  public.  Make  Antony  Lower, 


of  demolition  with  a battering-ram  ; but  scarcely 
had  the  men  commenced  operations  before  the 
whole  mass  unexpectedly  fell  down  with  a fearful 
crash,  carrying  with  it  a number  of  the  unfortu- 
nate men  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  at  the 
time.  Those  who  escaped  were  at  once  set  to 
work  to  remove  the  d6bris,  and  in  a short  time 
they  succeeded  in  extricating  their  comrades, 
one  of  whom  was  dead ; three  were  in  a most 
precarious  state ; and  Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  the  fore- 
man of  the  work,  was  slightly  injured  on  the  leg 
and  ankles.  It  is  supposed  that  a keystone  had 
been  removed  through  the  effects  of  the  blast. 

Sale  of  Railway  Plant,  ^c. — A telegram  from 
Chudleigh,  Devon,  says.-— “On  Saturday  last 
there  was  a sale  here  of  plant  and  machinery 
belonging  to  the  Teign  Valley  Railway,  under  a 
bill  of  sale  for  400J.,  given  (it  is  stated)  by  the 
contractor  for  the  lino  to  the  West  of  England 
and  South  Wales  Bank.  The  property  realised 
upwards  of  300Z.  To-day  the  purchasers  went 
to  remove  their  goods,  bub  found  the  yard  barri- 
caded and  defended  by  about  150  ‘navvies' 
and  200  workmen,  who  declared  their  intention 
not  to  allow  the  goods  to  be  removed  until  their 
wages  (amounting,  as  they  alleged,  to  200Z.) 
were  paid.  The  police  were  communicated  with, 
but  refused  to  interfere,  and  so  violent  was  the 
demeanour  of  the  men  that  all  attempts  to 
induce  them  to  give  op  possession  entirely  failed. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  100  other 
men  to  relieve  those  now  on  guai-d  to-morrow.” 


DUST. YARD  CINDERELLAS. 

A VISIT  to  a London  dust-yard  is  not  thought 
a fib  subject  for  a Royal  Academy  picture  : let 
us  endeavour  to  limn  for  the  mind’s  eye  what 
these  places  are.  A splashy  gateway  leading  to 
a dirty  yard  ; heaps  of  rubbish  all  over  the 
place ; mounds  of  garbage  undergoing  fiery 
ordeal,  lb  is  a busy  scene  : carts  coming  in 
loaded,  depositing  ashes  to  ashes,  and  carts  de- 
parting with  the  breeze.  It  is  privileged  ground, 
for  pigs  may  live  and  revel  here,  and  fight  for 
an  offal  meal.  Oft  are  they  overwhelmed  by 
avalanches,  bub  they  wriggle  out  again,  grunt- 
ing. Philanthropists,  humane  M.P.s,  and  rigid 
utilitarians  might  exercise  their  five  senses,  and 
employ  all  their  virtues,  for  women  are  hero 
debased  by  an  occupation  unfit  for  females 
they  are,  litterally,  inditstrious,  for  they  work  till 
the  siftings  accumulate  high  around  them.  If 
women  working  in  coal-mines  deserved  legisla- 
tive interference  and  care,  surely  the  like  be- 
nignant sympathy  should  be  extended  to  thei? 
poor  sisters  in  the  dust.  Ladies  of  England,  to 
the  rescue ! It  is  a cause  for  you  to  take  up^ 
and  blessings  will  attend  the  endeavour. 


STORM  PROGNOSTICATOR. 

Sir, — Leeches  are  most  sensitive  of  approach- 
ing storms.  Hours  previously  to  one,  they  all 
leave  the  water,  as  all  know,  and  cling  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  perforated  jar.  Now,  if  this 
perforated  bulb  were  bent  forward  by  a long 
seek,  the  weight  of  the  leeches  crowding  into 
it  would  cause  it  to  turn  the  balance,  and  drop 
on  an  electric  machine,  to  convey  unerring  in- 
formation to  nations.  R,  T. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Fall  of  a Raihvag  Bridge  in  Lanarh. — For  some 
time  past  a number  of  workmen  have  been  en- 
gaged at  Orbeiston  Bridge,  on  the  Belshill  and 
Roman  Bridge  road,  crossing  the  Clydesdale 
branch  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  near  the 
Orbeisbou  Collieries,  in  making  prepara'ions  for 
removing  the  bridge,  which  was  considered  in 
an  unsafe  condiiiou.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
men  had  beeuworkingduriogthe  Saturday  night 
in  order  to  have  it  pulled  dawn  and  the  line 
cleared  for  traffic.  A large  iiuoiber  of  holes  were 
bored  in  tbe  bridge,  and  powder  was  insetted  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  it  up.  The  bridge  is 
fully  100  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  high,  with  three 
36  ft.  arches  of  free  redatone.  The  shots  were 
fired,  and  the  bridge  was  shaking  from  top  to 
bottom,  when  it  was  intended  to  finish  the  work 


NEW  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

Sill, — A few  words  from  a working  man  on 
the  above  new  building  I hops  will  not  give  any 
offence.  I look  upon  the  Builder  to  be  as  much 
the  working  man’s  paper  as  it  is  tbe  employer’s, 
and  it  is  with  a view  of  eliciting  from  working 
men  during  the  forthcoming  long  winter  evenings 
their  ideas  on  the  improvements  adopted,  and 
the  superiority  of  modern  arrangements  in  largo 
newly-erected  buildings  over  the  old  systems, 
and  to  show  that  working  men  are  not  slow  to 
appreoiabe  the  efforts  of  architects  and  others 
who  have  made  it  their  study  ; and  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Hall  has  not  been  able  to  continue  his  visits 
this  summer  to  large  buildings  and  public  works 
with  members  of  working  men’s  clubs,  my  idea 
is  that  a few  letters  from  working  men  may  be 
very  useful,  nob  only  for  mutual,  bub  for  prac- 
tical, technical  instruction,  which  I hope  will  be 
reciprocated,  and  be  an  inducement  to  many  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  Builder, 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  aa 
opportunity  ofsreing  the  new  hospital,  1 will  state  that  it 
is  situated  on  the  Suutlieru  Thames  Embankment,  called 
the  Albert  Embankment,  betwe-n  Lambeth  Palace  and 
WestiLinster  Bridge,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliameuti. 
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It  is  divided  into  nine  blocks,  and  to  a stranger  walkiog 
np  the  Victoria  Embankment  and  over  Westminster 
Sridge,  it  bas  the  appearance  of  seven  noble  manaions, 
eepeciallj  now  it  has  got  its  clean  face;  and  a person  at 
first  sight  most  be  struck  with  amazement  at  the  magni- 
tnde  of  the  building.  The  idea  to  some  people  who  have 
•not  seen  it  seems  incomprehensible  and  incredible  that 
a hospital  should  be  erected  in  blocks  Bix_  stories  high, 
•and  extending  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  with  wards  and 
rooms  16  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  amount  of  study 
required  in  designing,  planning,  taking  out  the  quantities, 
And  working  out  the  details  and  estimating,  must  have 
been  enormous.  But  the  outside  observer  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  interior  arrangements.  Many  might 
take  an  excellent  lesson  from  these  works,— in  the  accuracy 
of  the  planning,  setting  out,  and  construction  ; the  admir- 
able arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  fire,  and  the  system  of  warming;  the  convenience. of 
the  hydraulic  lifts  to  take  visitors,  patients,  and  atten- 
dants up  to  the  level  of  any  floor  to  the  height  of  about 
60  ft.,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  travelling  up  and 
down  stairs;  also  the  hydraulic  food-lifts;  and  very  pro- 
bably there  will  be  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
various  wards.  Every  arrangement  to  the  present  seems 
fierfect. 

But  one  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  no  improvement 
is  adopted  on  the  system  of  hanging  sashes  with  weights. 
When  sashes  were  first  introduced,  they  were  a great 
improvement  on  the  old  quarry-glazed  windows;  and  to 
hang  a single  sash  with  weights,  to  ventilate  a room,  was 
very  good ; and  I believe  it  was  usual  to  bang  the  bottom 
flash  (which  in  some  cases  was  the  largest),  and  to  fix  the 
top  one  ; but  some  wise  man  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  hang  both  top  and  bottom  sasbes,  for  additional  venti- 
lation, to  let  ont  the  foul  air  as  weU  as  to  admit  the  fresh. 
"They  used  to  be  hung  with  lead  weights:  so  that,  if  th^y 
were  too  heavy,  the  carpenter  could  cut  a piece  off  with 
his  saw.  I have  taken  old,  unequal-sized  sashes  hung 
with  lead  weights,  out  of  an  old  mansion  ; bnt  equal-sized 
flashes,  or  sashes  hung  with  four  equal  weights,  have  been 
in  nse  now  for  many  years ; and  it  is  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  people  should  nave  put  up  with  the  incon- 
Tenionee  of  broken  lines,  the  sashes  sticking,  and  the 
weights  wedging  against  the  linings,  when  the  boxes  have 
been  too  small,  or  the  parting  slips  too  thick,  when  a 
flystem  of  hanging  thorn  weights  is  so  simple,  and 

St  about  the  same  cost,  only  requiring  great  care  and 
Accuracy  in  fitting  and  banging.  A \VoiiKiifG  Maiv. 


stracfciire,  were  aa  well  or  better  able  than  we 
are  to  judge  of  that  matter.  I for  one  applaud 
and  adopt  their  decision,  and  I venture  to  think 
that  had  the  bnildera  of  St.  James’s  Church  not 
been  hindered  bj  constructional  difBouIties  re- 
sulting from  the  failure  of  their  work  at  the  east 
end,  in  consequence  of  their  having  rashly 
removed  the  end  walls  of  the  aisles,  and  also 
possibly  by  want  of  funds,  they  would  have 
adopted  a similar  treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  your 
correspondent’s  letter,  I understood  him  to  main- 
tain that  the  rebuilding  of  portions  of  a church 
should  be  done  in  the  style  of  the  bulk  of  the 
building  whether  early  or  late.  To  that  prin- 
ciple, taken  as  applying  to  any  large  extent  of 
rebuilding,  I demur.  In  such  a case,  I think  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  work  of  the 
best  time,  and  take  that  as  our  example,  im 
proving  it  if  we  can,  B.  B. 


had  been  of  Johnson’s  college,  though  several  R 
years  afeer  him,  ho  being  then  about  seventy,  ;i 
and  doubtless  heard  it  from  high  local  authority.  >{ 
Id  is  known  that  Johnson,  on  first  coming  to  )■ 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was  poor  and  hardly  (| 
able  to  keep  up  a decent  appearance.  An  J 
acquaintance,  meeting  him  one  day,  observed 
(certainly  with  little  feeling),  “ Why,  Johnson,  i 
your  shoes  are  ‘capped’?”  “Capped,”  an- j 
swered  Johnson,  promptly;  “well,  and  why! 
shouldn’t  they — ain’t  they  fellows?”  Those iM 
who  know  the  mark  of  respect  required  from  fl 
undergraduates  to  college  dignitaries  will  fnllyJ 
understand  this.  The  pun  was,  perhaps,  un-  N 
worthy  of  his  genius,  but  is  carious  from  thei 
prejudice  he  afterwards  had,  or  professed  to. 
have,  to  that  rather  harmless — peculiarly 
“ Johnian  ” — accomplishment  at  Cambridge. 

J.  D.  Paeby. 


Sir,— Tour  correspondent  who  writes  on  the  subject  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  correct  in  his 
surmise  that  the  high-pitched  roof  of  the  nave  was  adopted 
in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Scott's  advice.  I have  a copy 
of  a letter  from  Mr.  Scott,  dated  August  11th,  1S62,  to  the 
then  incumbent,  in  which  is  the  following  passage  “ I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  course  I have  given  way  to 
is  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  tbo  true  principles  of  restora- 
tion, and  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  I am  preaching 
and  have  for  years  preached  to  others.’’  G.  J.  U. 


THE  POSITION  OP  THE  ARCHITECT. 

Sir, — Tour  notice  of  “The  Setting  Sun,”  a 
poem,  waa  brief.  I think  the  following  para- 
graph from  it  would  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
if  you  will  find  a corner  for  it.  J.  H. 


IRON  SCAFFOLDING. 

Mr.  R.  Conci,  Pari?,  has  obtained  a patent  for 
iron  scaffolding.  This  improved  scaffolding  is 
•conatrncted  with  an  iron  platform  mounted  on 
four  wheels  running  on  axles  which  are  adj  ust- 
Bble,  so  that  the  platform  may  rest  on  these 
wheels  or  may  be  lowered  upon  the  ground. 
When  mounted  on  the  wheels  it  may  be  trans- 
ported with  great  facility  from  place  to  place, 
and  when  arrived  at  its  destination  it  is  lowered 
and  secured  upon  the  ground,  and  forms  a firm 
bed  or  foundation-plate  for  the  scaffolding.  The 
two  axles  revolve  on  four  bearings  upon  the 
platform,  and  have  motion  imparted  to  them  by 
toothed  wheels,  one  of  which  is  fixed  upon  each 
axle,  and  geared  in  connexion  with  an  endless 
screw.  Two  snpports  upon  the  framing  of  the 
apparatus  are  furnished  with  a bearing  for  the 
ehafe  of  the  endless  screw,  and  the  wheel  for 
imparting  the  circular  motion  of  the  axle  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  carrying  wheels. 


RESTORATION:  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  in  reply 


to  “ A Looker-on.”  In  the  first  place,  the 
roof  of  St.  James’s  Chnrch,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
is  not,  as  he  supposes,  a double,  but  a 
eingle  hammer-beam  roof.  I hope,  therefore, 
it  may,  at  least  ou  that  score,  be  removed 
from  the  category  of  “ heaviest  ” roofs  in  which 
he  would  place  it.  Then,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
design.  It  is  believed  to  accord  with  that  of 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  1-150,  or 
thereabouts.  The  history  of  the  church  requires 
a roof  of  that  period.  Documentary  evidence 
•makes  it  probable  that  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  nave  waa  undertaken  after  the  year  1439, 
while  the  date  of  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary’s 
■Chnroh,  to  which  your  correspondent  would 
assign  even  a later  date  than  to  St.  James's,  is 
known  to  have  been  going  on’between  1430  and 
1433.  On  the  whole  I think  1450  may  be 
assumed  as  a fair  date  for  the  original  design, 
with  which,  and  not  with  the  late  period  at 
which  the  work  was  concluded,  the  roof  pro- 
perly accords.  I observe  that  your  correspond- 
ent now  abandons,  or  at  least  pretermits,  the 
supposed  incongruity  between  the  roof  and  the 


IMPROVEMENT  WANTED. 

Sir, — As  you  have  contributed  so  much  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  London  by  the 
excellent  articles  which  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  its  neglected  lanes  and  alleys,  I 
would  wish,  through  the  medium  of  the.Builder, 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners aud  of  the  building  trade  to  a block 
of  small  tenements,  covering  a large  area, 
bounded  by  the  Broadway  and  Tothill-street, 
Westminster,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho  Bird- 
cage-walk  on  the  other. 

The  object  I have  in  view  is  the  moral  im- 
provement  and  health  of  this  locality.  The 
economical  results  I leave  to  the  calculations  of 
those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  those 
details  than  I am. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  within  view  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  one  of  the  moat  im- 
proving quarters  of  London,  sneh  neats  of  fever 
and  contagion  should  bo  tolerated.  The  scenes 
of  immorality  and  riot  emanating  from  these 
dens,  especially  on  a Sunday,  are  a reproach  to 
the  police.  Will  you  not,  sir,  assist  uu  with 
your  powerful  pen  to  abate  these  nuisances  ? 

Considering  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  and  are  in  progress  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  is  extraordinary  that  so  valu- 
able a site  as  the  one  referred  to  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  unproductive. 

I would  add  that  the  shop  accommodation 
generally  of  Westminster  is  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  upper  class  of  the  residents. 

The  Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  being  ex- 
tensive owners  ofhouse  property  in  Westminster, 
onghb,  with  the  large  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, to  do  something  towards  the  improvement 
of  tho  neighbonrhood. 

A Westminster  Householder. 


I SHOULD  not  like  to  beau  architect. 

A man  of  genius  and  of  cultured  mind. 

Long  patient  study,  and  expert  invention, 
Deeigusau  admirable  public  building— 
Convenient,  light,  proportionable,  aud  stately— 
Foreseeing  with  the  eye  of  practical  taste 
Effects  and  merits  inappreciable 
To  those  who  only  look  with  common  eyes, 

Yet  have  abundant  notions  of  their  own ; 

And  having  absolute  control  of  fund-, 

Fossess  the  power  to  thwart  him  every  way, 
And  use  their  power  to  alter  all  his  plans. 
What  can  be  meaner  slavery  of  soul 
Than  to  bo  driven  to  submit  to  this  ? 

If  I were  a horse,  I’d  be  a brewer’s  horse  ; 

If  I were  a pig,  I'd  be  a miller’s  pig  ; 

If  I were  a slave,  I’d  be  a woman’s  slave. 

But  not  the  slave  of  half  a dozen  fools.” 


CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE  METROPOLITANli 
BOARD  OF  WORKS.  , 

The  names  of  a number  of  gentlemen  aupiji 
posed  to  be  candidates  have  beeu  mentioned;(i 
and  we  have  received  half  a dozen  letters,  urgin|A 


the  superior  fitness  for  the  office  of  this  or  than 
member.  Without  knowing  positively  who  art 


the  candidates,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  ai 
opinion  as  to  who  is  the  best  man,  nor  wouU 
any  advantasre  result  from  our  doing  so.  Th' 
Board  are  quite  competent  to  make  a right  seleo 
tion,  and  are  nob  at  all  likely  to  be  influencec 
by  the  observations  of  outsiders. 


AN  AQUARIUM. 

Sir, — In  common  with  many  other  yvorkin; 


ANECDOTIC. 


Sir, — Amidst  jnst  eulogies  of  the  venerable 
deceased  Baron  Polloeli,  the  best  of  all,  which 

I read  in  a newspaper  many  years  ago,  has  been  — _ , , • • • ..l 

overlooked.  He  was  early  termed,  in  his  judicial  A single  jet  of  water  playing  in  the  centn 


men  I have  visited  the  International  Workin;* 
Men’s  Exhibition,  now  open  at  Islington.  01*^ 
entering  at  the  Liverpool-road  entrance,  I hai| 
not  proceeded  far  on  the  north-west  side  whe^j 
I observed  a novelly  constructed  aqaariam) 
containing  a perfect  menagerie  of  fish,  con| 
sisting  of  roach,  dace,  tench,  bleak,  gudgeon 
minnows,  four  kinds  of  oarp,  cray-fish,  two  sorb 
of  mussels,  winkles,  snails,  beetles,  &o.  0 

interrogating  the  exhibitor,  I was  informed  tha) 
the  aquarium  was  2 ft.  6 in.  long,  1 ft.  6 ii 
deep,  and  1 ft.  6 in.  wide. 

The  novelty  oODsiats  in  its  being  fitted  with  ■ 
reservoir  and  self-acting  syphon,  which  keep 
the  water  pure  and  the  fish  perfectly  health’ 


dealinf-s  with  criminals,  the  merciful  Pollook.  causes  a continually  running  stream,  the  wat« 
rra,  . /■  1 1 t T 1- , J _i -f  n a J n rT  D H70  T?  h V TTi  fiftTis  o f thesvchon!  thers  1 


The  fullowing,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  him  at  Westminster,  a year  or  two 
only  after  his  accession  to  the  Bench,  has  been 
privately  considered  a good  specimen  of  extra- 
legal  liberality  of  sentiment.  During  a case 
before  him,  it  was  stated  that  a party  had  “kept 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.”  “Letter  of  the 
law,”  said  the  Judge,  with  honest  and  contemp- 
tuous emphasis  to  the  jury,  “ why  a person  might 


keep  within  the  ‘ letter  ’ of  the  law,  and  be  one 
four-centered  west  window,  and  seeks  to  find  of  the  greatest  pests  to  society  ; ” — which  I can 


one  in  the  exaggeration  of  what  he  considers  but  think  a high-minded  and  Christian  view  of 


the  attenuated  proportions  of  the  arcades  by  a 
high-pitched  roof. 

As  a matter  of  taste,  the  question  presents 
itself  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  will  to  others,  in  the 
opposite  form.  The  lofty  arcades  require,  to 
satisfy  the  eye,  a lofty  roof,  So,  at  least,  thought 
the  bnilders  of  St.  Mary’s,  when  they  finished 
their  nave  with  a high-pitched  roof  above  arcades 
nearly  as  lofty  as  those  of  St.  James’s.  The 
designers  of  that  noble  piece  of  carpentry,  so 
wonderfully  superior  to  the  masonry  of  the  sub- 


duty  to  our  neighbour.” 

I will  take  the  opportunity  of  seeking  to  give 
an  “ original  ” anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which 
my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Tate,  of  Sb.  Paul’s,  obtained 
my  leave  to  offer  to  Mr,  Murray  for  a new 
edition  of  “ Boswell,”  but  which  I believe  was 
not  used,  I had  it  in  1819,  then  a youth,  in 
Guernsey,  from  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Saumarez, 
who  may  be  remembered  by  old  stagers 
there  as  a “fine  specimen  of  the  old  English 
gentleman,”  of  known  kindness  of  heart.  He 


passing  away  by  means  of  the  syphon  : there 
therefore  no  necessity  for  the  aquarium  to  I 
emptied  at  any  time,  and  the  fish  are  maintaine 
in  a healthy  condition.  The  aquarium  is  a 
object  of  attraction  to  most  of  the  visitors.  Th 
inventor,  patentee,  and  manufacturer  is  M, 
W.  Small,  13a,  William-street,  Camden-roac- 
Holloway.  J.  M. ' 


COMPETITIONS. 

Epsom. — The  Burial  Board  have,  in  a Umite 
competition,  selected  the  designs  by  Messr 
R.  M.  Shaw  & W.  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall,  Stranf 
and  Crooked-lane,  City,  for  the  chapels,  lodge; 
gates,  &o.,  to  be  erected  at  their  now  oemeteri 
The  selected  designs  are  in  the  Early  Goth’ 
style,  of  English  character.  Tha  works  are  f 
be  commenced  immediately,  under  the  supe 
intendence  of  the  above-named  architects. _ 
Bramley. — The  guardians  of  the  Union  c 
Bramley,  near  Leeds,  having  determined  i! 
erect  a new  workhouse,  lately  advertised  fi 
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designs,  offering  pretniams  of  50Z.  and  25Z. 
respectively.  The  bailJinga  are  to  contain  250 
inmates,  at  a cost  of  9,000Z.,  nob  including  the 
land,  bonudary-walls,  &C.  Fifteen  architects 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  responded 
by  submitting  plans.  The  designs  of  Messrs. 
C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  have  been 
selected  for  the  first  premium ; the  second 
being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wade  & Turner,  of 
Barnsley.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced 
immediately,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Nelson. 


SIS  ISAAC  NEWTON’S  OBSBSVATORY. 

Sin, — In  reBponse  to  your  notice  of  the  fund  for  pur- 
chasing the  above,  end  presenting  it  to  the  nation,  I beg 
to  Bay  I have  received  the  following  aubacriptiona : —Sir 
H.  I.  Miirehison,  bart.,  lOL  ; Miaa  Burdett  Coutta,  61. ; 
W.  Gladstone,  11.  j B.  Hope,  11.;  R.  D.  Boi,  11.; 
A.  Findlay,  F.E.G.S.,  lOs. ; A.  Martin,  F.E.A.b.,  It's. 

J.  Blofkld,  Hon.  8eo. 

4j  Bating-road,  Kotiing-hill,  W. 


WHICH  IS  THE  GROUND  STORY  OF  A 
HOUSE  ? 

Sib, — Will  yoa  kindly  allovr  me  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
who  wroteLme  on  the  above,  all  of  whom  concurred  in 
my  view.  The  case  came  on  before  Mr.  Dayman,  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  who,  before  the  hearing  commenced, 
intirnated  that  the  decision  would  be  against  me.  During 
the  hearing  1 drew  his  worship's  attention  to  the  23rd 
section  ot  the  Building  Act  (which  refers  to  underground 
rooms),  and  read  to  him  the  written  opinions  of  various 
London  and  provincial  architecta.  Bubaequently,  the 
magistrate  contended  that  Iwaa  in  error  in  using  the  term 
“lluor,"  and.  applying  to  it  the  same  siEnidcance  as 
“etory,”  used  in  the  Building  Act.  Mr.  Marrable 
atteoiled  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  my  view,  but  was 
not  heard.  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  October, 
his  worship  having  consented  to  consult  the  23rd  section’ 
and  read^ihe  letters.  Kindly  allow  me  to  inform  those 
gentlemen  who  wrote  me,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  send 
a written  acknowledgment  to  each,  on  the  letters  being 
returned.  Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I am,  &c., 

J.  E.  Kkightlet. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Monkweamiouth. — The  ceremony  of  conae- 
3ratiug  a new  obarch  baa  been  performed  at 
Monkwearmouth  by  the  Biahop  of  Durham.  The 
pariah  is  an  eitenaive  one,  and  accordingly  a new 
3horcb,  or  chapel  of  eaae,  for  St.  Peter’s  has  been 
jrected  on  a large  piece  of  ground,  containing 
iboub  1,550  square  yards.  The  building  baa  been 
3ompleted,  and  is  in  length  10-1  fc.,  and  in  breadth 
learly  48  ft.  It  baa  been  dedicated  to  St.  Bede. 

Liverpool. — The  new  eburch  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen,  and  erected  in  Byrom-street,  haa  been 
Jonaeorated  by  the  Biahop  of  Cheater,  The  old 
3hurch  and  its  site  were  appropriated  for  the 
(Videoing  of  Byrom-street.  The  new  church 
Jontaina  637  aeata,  of  which  529  are  in  the  body 
)f  the  edifice,  and  108  in  a gallery  which  crosses 
iho  weatorn  end.  The  church  is  Gothic  in  style, 
)f  the  Early  Decorated  character.  At  the  south- 
ivestern  angle  there  ia  a tower  with  apire.  The 
mtranoe  arch  is  in  the  western  gable.  The 
jburch  consists  of  a chancel  and  nave,  without 
iransepts.  On  the  right  of  the  chancel  there  is 
m organ  chamber,  occupied  by  an  instrument 
rom  the  Liverpool  branch  establishment  of 
ilesars.  Gray  & Davison.  On  the  opposite  side 
8 a_  vestry.  There  is  an  open  roof,  with  panelled 
jeiling.  The  open  seats  are  free.  The  pulpit  ia 
)f  stone,  carved  by  Mr.  Norbury,  of  Liverpool, 
vho  also  executed  the  stone  font  and  other 
larving  about  the  church.  The  font,  like  the 
lulpit,  has  a border  of  flowers  of  architectural 
ype.  The  rerados  is  of  pitch  pine,  with  God- 
vin’s  tiles  introduced,  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  east 
.nd  west  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Dhe  west  window  ia  a rose  one.  The  fourteen 
wo-light  windows  of  the  nave  are  filled  with 
icclesiaatical  tinted  glass,  with  stained  glass  in 
be  headings.  The  windows  were  supplied  by 
klr.  0.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick.  The  organ 
vas  provided  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison.  The 
irchitects  ef  the  church  were  Messrs.  Culsbaw 
b Sumners,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  design  has 
leen  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Grindrod  & Har- 

[reaves.  The  cost  of  the  church  and  school 

he  latter  situated  in  the  basement  beneath  the 
burcb,  haa  been  8,3001.,  towards  which  upwards 
I 500Z.  are  still  wanted. 

Eythc.—'lhe  pariah  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
lewington-next-Hythe,  has  been  re-opened, 
.fter  extensive  alterations.  Three  years  ago, 
he  late  Rev.  Tatton  Brockman,  of  Beaofaborough] 
it  his  own  cost,  reetored  the  chancel  and  north 
bapel,  and,  at  his  decease,  left  a sum  of  money 
o further  restore  the  nave  and  north  aisle, 
’his  has  lately  been  aooomplished.  The  church 
'resents  a very  altered  appearance ; the  old 
quare  pews  have  been  removed,  and  open 


benches  substituted.  The  walls  have  all  been 
replastered,  and  the  old  stone  groins  cleared  of 
whitewash.  The  roofs,  formerly  plastered,  are 
now  of  wood,  formed  in  panels.  The  old  tie- 
^ beams  and  ring-posts  are  still  visible  from  the 
church,  and  are  cleaned  and  stained.  The 
chancel  ceiling  is  panelled  in  like  manner,  but 
takes  the  form  of  an  arch.  A carved  oak  pulpit, 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  has  been  restored, 
and  set  upon  a new  base.  The  chancel  is  fitted 
with  oak  stalls,  and  the  altar  table,  also  of  oak, 
is  vested  with  a crimson  velvet  cloth,  having 
frontal  and  super-frontal,  worked  chiefly  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Shaw,  from  the  architect’s  design.  The 
works  have  all  been  designed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  architect,  and  the 
church  restoration  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Vaughan, 
of  Maidstone. 

Wormingford. — The  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Wormiugford,  has  just  undergone  a restoration, 
at  a cost  of  nearly  2,0001.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  of  Colchester. 
The  three  stained-glass  windows  in  the  chancel 
are  all  of  them  new.  The  principal  one  ia  the 
gift  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  The  sub- 
ject of  it  is  “ The  Last  Supper.”  The  north  and 
south  windows  are  also  in  memoriam.  The 
church  is  paved  throughout  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
tiles;  and  Messrs.  Catchpool  and  Thompson,  of 
Colchester,  have  supplied  and  fixed  a new  hot- 
water  apparatus.  A vestry  haa  been  added  on 
the  north  side,  and  a new  porch  on  the  south 
side,  the  quaint  old  south  arch  having  been 
repaired  and  fixed  at  the  entrance  to  the  latter. 
There  are  other  minor  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. There  haa  been  no  formal  re-opening  of 
the  church.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Fred.  Chan- 
cellor, of  Chelmsford.  We  understand  that  now 
schools  are  shortly  to  be  erected  near  the  church, 
at  the  entire  cost  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Tufnell. 

Luton. — In  the  gradual  restoration  of  St. 
Mary’s  old  parish  church,  Mr.  E.  0.  Williams 
has,  under  instructions  from  Mr.  John  Shaw 
Leigh,  of  Luton  Hoo,  lord  of  the  manor,  adapted 
the  remains  of  the  carved  oak  and  painted 
screen  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formerly  sepa- 
rating the  chancel  from  the  nave,  which,  though 
much  mutilated,  had  been  preserved.  Rumour 
says  that  it  was  used  at  one  time  as  a coal  and 
coke  bin.  It  now  forms  the  base  of  a carved 
Gothic  screen,  between  the  south  transept  and 
the  Hoo  Chapel.  The  new  roof  over  the  chapel 
is  a plain  composition  of  oak  main  timbers,  with 
deal  soffit  boarding  and  lead  covering.  The 
black  flint  and  freestone  chequer  work  of  the 
outside  repairs  corresponds  with  the  tower,  and 
is  thought  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
walling  of  the  church  generally  than  the  plain 
ashlar  of  the  east  end.  The  town  should  show  its 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  liberality  by  putting 
up  a stained  glass  window  in  commemoration 
of  it. 

Yaffortli. — A new  church  has  been  consecrated 
at  this  small  village,  situate  a mile  and  a half 
from  Northallerton.  A plan  for  restoring  the  ' 
old  church  was  proposed ; but  owing  to  the  bad 
state  of  a part  of  the  walls,  and  the  inconvenient 
narrowness  of  the  bnilding,  it  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  erecting  an  entirely  new  church,  for 
which  designs  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington,  architect.  Funds  for  the  under- 
taking were  raised,  amounting  to  about  1,300Z. 
The  now  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  consists  of  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  with 
porch  and  vestry.  The  interior  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  the  inhabitants.  An  east 
window  of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  baa  been  given  by  Mr.  and  Misses  Master- 
man  (who  have  also  lately  built  and  endowed  a 
school  in  the  place),  and  a side  window  by  Mrs. 
Dobson, 
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“ Art  Pictorial  and  Industrial : an  Illustrated 
Magazine  ” (Sampson  Low  & Co.)  ia  the  title 
under  which  the  publication  foolishly  called 
“ The  Photographic  Art  Journal  ” is  continued 
under  improved  arrangements.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  the  use  of  photographs  as  illustra- 
tions. In  No.  3,  just  now  published,  there  are 
six,  including  reproductions  of  an  unfinished 
painting  by  John  Phillip,  a mild  ” Sampson  and 
Lion  ” by  Mr.  Milnes,  two  very  thoughtful  little 
drawings  by  Mr,  E.  Vedder,  and  examples  of 
Dormers  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Browne.  The  latter  would 
have  been  better  made  from  the  originals  rather 
than  from  sketches.  Mr,  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  and  others,  contribute 
papers. 


South  Staffordshire  Hospital.— For  some 
time  past,  says  the  Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  institution,  impelled 
by  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  accommoda- 
tion, have  had  under  consideration  the  best 
means  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  hospital  ; 
and  a few  months  since  they  adopted  apian,  and 
a builder’s  estimate  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
has  since  been  accepted.  A long-felt  want  which 
the  hospital  will  supply  when  enlarged  as  pro- 
posed will  be  accommodation  for  fever  oases, 
and  for  this  purpose  a new  wing  will  be  erected 
at  the  south-east  end  of  the  present  building. 
Another  important  and  essential  part  of  tb& 
enlargement  plan  consists  of  a new  out-patient 
department,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  the 
east  end  of  the  hospital,  but  entirely  separat© 
from  the  main  building.  Besides  the  new  build- 
ings, the  plan  comprehends  several  important 
alterations  in  the  existing  structure.  The  sum- 
intended  to  be  spent  is  about  12,500Z.  Some  of 
the  materials  and  the  character  of  the  work  are 
required  to  be  of  a special  character,  so  as  to- 
prevent  such  diseases  as  pyemia.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  accident  ward  Parian  cement  is 
to  be  used,  which  will  involve  an  expense  of 
several  hundreds  of  pounds  over  and  above  what 
the  ordinary  material  would  cost.  The  floors 
are  to  be  of  oak.  The  buildings  will  combiue  all 
the  improvements  adopted  in  the  most  successful 
hospitals  in  this  country  and  of  France.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  with  the  architect,  have 
visited  several  of  the  best  constructed  hospitals 
in  England.  Funds  are  wanting  to  enable  the 
committee  to  complete  the  good  work.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake  ; Mr.  Horsman,  who  ia 
now  buiidihg  the  town-hall,  ia  the  contractor. 

Roman  Pavements.— Mr.  H.  S,  Harland,  of 
Sawdon  Park,  near  Scarborough,  has  just  made 
known  the  discover^  of  Roman  remains  at  the 
village  of  Oldcoates,  near  Blybh,  Notts,  about 
four  miles  from  Ranskill  Station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Mr,  Harland  says  the  dis- 
coveries deserve  more  attraction  from  anti- 
quaries than  they  are  receiving.  The  pavements 
were  discovered  by  accident  by  a workman,  in 
digging  a mortar-pit  adjoining  a new  house 
erecting  for  the  Catholic  priest.  The  workman 
turned  up  part  of  the  principal  floor  of  a Roman 
villa,  which  haa  since  been  bared,  and  ia  found 
to  consist  of  about  25  square  yards  of  teaselated 
pavement,  the  tesserm  being  about  f-in.  cube,  of 
a brown  and  bluish  colour  on  a white  ground, 
the  whole  worked  into  an  elaborate  geometrical 
pattern,  and  having  a rude  representation  of  a 
(supposed)  Roman  warrior  in  the  centre.  This 
floor  is  about  1^  ft.  below  the  natural  surface. 
A second  floor,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a bath- 
room, or  hot-room,  ia  still  lower,  and  on  the  west, 
aud  is  formed  of  tesserm  about  tf-in.  cube,  and  all 
of  white  stone.  The  floor  forms  two  sides  of  a 
square,  and  appears  to  have  flues  below  it.  At 
one  part  is  a flagstone,  or  hearth,  and  near  ib 
was  charred  wood. 

Street  Tramways. — The  invention  of  Mr.  J, 
Livesoy,  Victoria-chambers,  consists,  first,  in  the 
formation  of  a permanent  way  for  street  tram- 
ways, the  sleepers  of  which  are  constructed  of 
standards  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  secured  to  iron 
plates,  arranged  so  that  the  various  parts  shall 
come  between  the  divisions  in  the  pavement 
without  offering  any  obstruction,  and  for  the 
fixing  of  two  standards  on  one  base-plate  j 
second,  in  the  use  of  a section  of  rail  having 
a projecting  piece  to  form  the  groove  for  the 
flange  of  the  wheel  to  run,  and  with  pieces  pro- 
jecting downwards,  in  order  to  give  greater 
vertical  strength,  and  form  a dovetail  section, 
which  admits  of  being  secured  without  external 
fastenings,  and  also  fora  flat-bottom  rail,  having 
one  side  broader  than  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a groove. 

A Model  Temperance  Town. — lu  Bess- 
brook,  a manufacturing  town  near  Newry,  in- 
Ireland,  there  is  no  publio-house.  The  town 
was  founded  by  a Mr.  Richardson,  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  set  up  a spinning- 
mill,  which  now  employs  3,000  hands;  yet  there 
is  no  public-house  in  the  piaoe;  the  working 
people  are  all  sober  and  orderly  j and  there  ia 
jiOt  a policeman  in  the  town. 

Another  Xioudon  Theatre. — A new  theatre 
ia  about  to  be  erected  on  the  vacant  plot  of 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  part  of  St.  Thomas’s- 
Hospital,  London  Bridge.  Mr.  Strange,  of  the 
Alhambra,  it  is  said,  will  bring  his  large  experi- 
ence to  the  new  undertaking. 
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ItODdon  General  Omnibus  Company. — 

Tlie  directors  state  in  their  report  that  the  gross 
traffic  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  last 
half-year  were  268,216!.,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1869  they  were  270,926!.,  showing 
a decrease  of  2,710!.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  21,417,533,  and  for  the  same  half  of 
1869,  20,157,926,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,259,607.  The  nnmber  of  omnibuses  working 
on  week  days  was  587  against  590,  and  on 
Sundays  469  against  460  in  the  same  half 
of  1869.  The  average  receipts  per  omnibus 
per  week  were  17!.  7b.  lOd.,  against 
17!.  93.  7d , and  the  average  fare  received 
per  passenger  was  2 96d.,  against  3 17d. 
The  directors  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
low  fares  for  short  distances  in  several  new 
places  during  the  half-year.  The  number  of 
passengers  bad  thereby  been  largely  increased, 
bat  scarcely  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  amount  of  receipts ; the  loss,  however,  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion on  locomotion  which  had  prevailed  since 
the  Ist  of  January  last.  A dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income-tax, 
would  absorb  29,886!,,  and  leave  a balance  of 
6,014!.  for  the  next  half-year.  The  directors 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  arrangements  for 
horsing  the  cars  of  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company  from  Bow  to  Whitechapel, 
and  they  had  therefore  entered  into  a contract 
for  that  service. 

Tree  Xibrary  for  Bllston. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  the  chair- 
man read  a report  from  the  Free  Library  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  they  recommended  “ that 
advertisements  be  inserted  in  the  Bidldcr  and 
local  newspapers,  inviting  architects  to  submit 
plans  for  a suitable  building,  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  1,000!.”  The  chairman  mentioned  20!.  as 
a suitable  amount  to  offer  as  a premium  for  the 
best  plan,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  town  to  have  the  works 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
surveyor.  The  committee  were  empowered  to 
advertise  for  plans,  the  successful  competitor  to 
be  renmnerated  with  a premium  of  20!.,  and  the 
chairman  was  requested  to  convene  a public 
meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  asking  Mr. 
Mason  to  exchange  the  site  in  High-street  for 
the  one  in  Shale-street. 

B.  K ew  Gravicg  Bock  on  the  Thames. — 
A large  graving  dock  has  been  lately  completed 
at  Blackwall  Foint,  East  Greenwich,  and  the 
first  ship,  the  Patriarch,  a large  iron  clipper, 
was  placed  on  the  blocks  on  Wednesday.  The 
dimensions  of  the  deck  are  : — Length,  400  ft.  5 
width  (extreme),  68  ft.  5 width  at  entrance, 
60  ft. ; depth  of  water  at  average  spring  tides, 
21  ft.  The  dock  is  well  situated  for  access  from 
the  river,  and  is  convenient  for  vessels  lying  in 
the  East  and  West  India,  Millwall,  or  Victoria 
Docks. 

Manchester  New  Town-ball, — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  new  Town-hall  sub-committee,  held 
on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  which  tenders 
were  submitted  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  Manchester  new  Town-hall, 
the  lowest  tender,  being  that  of  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.,  builders,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  amounting  to  a sum  of  192,574!., 
was  accepted.  There  were  eight  tenders. 
Messrs.  Smith  & Co.,  as  our  readers  know,  were 
the  builders  of  the  Colonial-office  and  the  India- 
house. 

Fall  of  a Grand  Stand  at  Xeicester. — 

Several  hundred  persons  assembled  to  witness  a 
series  of  athletic  sports  and  pony-races  lately, 
at  Leicester.  Just  before  the  pony-racea  were 
started,  a stand,  upon  which  were  about  100 
persons,  fell  with  a crash  to  the  ground.  Its 
occupants  were  huddled  in  a mass,  and  several 
of  them  were  seriously  injured.  In  spite  of  the 
accident  the  sports  were  continued  until  the 
programme  was  completed. 

15  Harrogate. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
manse  for  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Harrogate,  has  been  laid.  The  manse 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  West-end  Park,  adjoining 
the  Leeds-road.  The  land  on  which  the  bouse 
if  to  stand  is  freehold,  the  cost  of  which  is  about 
300!.  The  manse  will  cost  about  1,300!. 

Tbe  Xangtaam  Hotel  Company. — A divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  de- 
clared. It  is  intended  to  build,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hotel,  biliiard-rooms,  a smoking-room, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bedrooms,  at  the 
cost  of  40,000!. 
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Roman  Rocbester. — During  the  time  the 
workmen  have  been  engaged  in  making  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  new  corn  exchange  which  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  city,  many  remains  of 
ancient  Kochester  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  hitherto  made 
is  that  of  a portion  of  what  appears  to  he  an  old 
Roman  wall,  which  was  reached  at  a depth  of 
about  8 ft.  below  the  ground.  Near  tbe  wall 
were  likewise  discovered  several  Roman  coins, 
some  of  which  are  in  a very  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  Charlng-Cross  Pier. — The  Thames 
Conservators  in  their  recently-published  report 
state  that  the  Pier  at  Hungerford,  now  called 
the  Charing-crosB  Pier,  baa  been  completed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  it  has  not 
been  passed  to  the  Conservators  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and  this 
pier  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  5 bat  the  Conservators 
are  taking  proceedings,  under  legal  advice,  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Sir  Edward  Smirke,  on  whom  her  Majesty 
has  just  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood,  is 
the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Smirke, 
A.R.A.,  and  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1796,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1824,  and  was  successively 
Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall. 


Statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone.— The  statue  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, will  be  unveiled  on  the  14th  of  September. 
Invitations  to  be  present  on  tbe  occasion  have 
been  issued  by  the  mayor  (Alderman  Hubback) 
to  a nnmber  of  distinguished  men  of  science  and 
others,  who  are  expected  to  be  in  tbe  town 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  subscribers  to  the  statue 
fund. 


Accepted  for  roada  and  drains  required  in  laying  out 
building  land  at  Kipoo.  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  arcni-  1 
tect : — : 

Bramby 0 0 


For  stable  at  Minster,  in  Thanet,  for  Mr.  F.  Cobb.  1 
Mr.  W.  Lane  Sear,  architect : — 

South-Eastern  Building  Company  £198  0 0 

Kogpra&Son  18J  10  0 

Nash  rX  Taylor  (accepted)  180  0 0 

Accepted  for  Romford  Cemetery,  Mr.  B.  C.  Ailam 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Coiilracl  No,  1. — Draining. 

Hayward  £457  0 0 

Contract  No.  2.—Oalc  Fencuig. 

Marshall 174  19  6 

Contract  No.  3. — Laying  oaf. 

Hayward  137  0 0 

Contract  No.  4. — Suilding. 

Potter  1,691  0 0 


For  factory,  Curtain-road,  Finsbury.  Mr.  H.  F.  Bacon,  ' 
architect 

Turner  & Son £1,479  0 0 

Conder  l,4t)3  0 0 

"Woodward I,4'i5  o 0 

Colla&Son l,43i  0 0 

Higgs  1,-123  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 1,363  0 0 

Aitcheaon  A "Wallier  1,325  0 0 


For  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Primrose-hill,  Hampstead. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Manniug,  architect • 

Mann  £9,863  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 8,966  0 0 

I'Anaon  8,620  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  8,457  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge 8,413  0 0 

Patmau  A Fotheringham  8,112  0 0 

Sewell 8,365  0 0 

Mauley  A Rogers 8,290  0 0 

Uenthaw 8,210  0 0 

Patrick  A Son  7,945  0 0 

Sharpiugton  A Cole 7,780  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 7,655  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Rectory  House,  i 
Shadwell.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  : — 

Brass  £1,267  6 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  1,256  0 0 

Sbai'puigtou  A Cole 1,234  0 0 

Ennor 1,185  0 0 


Steam-Power  Culture. — Mr.  W.  Smith,  of 
WoolstOD,  Bucks,  reports  that  bis  fifteenth  crop 
under  steam  culture  compares  well  against  horse 
culture,  especially  so  the  corn  crop ; and  when,  he 
adds,  ” we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  I 
have  no  fallows  whatever  on  my  heavy  clay 
land,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  the  side  of 
steam  culture.” 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ac.,  CoKman-street,  Hull. 
Mr.  W.  Butteri  l.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Racwell 

Morrell  £7,615  0 0 

Marshall 7,358  18  6 

Tomlinson  7,270  0 0 

Hockney  A Liggins 7,221  12  0 

Jackson  7,162  0 0 

Sergeant 7,090  0 0 

Hut  hinson  7,o;9  0 0 

Waller 7,0 '5  0 0 

Dsher  A Stamp 6,892  10  0 

Musgrave  6,695  0 0 

Bcholeliekl  A Taylor  6,693  6 0 

W.  A J.  Hall  (accepted)  6,528  0 0 


TENDERS. 


Accepted  for  Congregational  Church,  school,  parsonage, 
Ac.,  at  Ripmi.  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect 
Mason's  Work. 

Wright  A Sons £1,982  17  7 

Slating, 

Kenet 153  16  0 

Plastering, 

Wiight  A Sons 132  10  0 

Joimr's  Work. 

Macadam  A Sons  1,105  15  0 

Plumling  and  Glueing. 

Wilson  258  9 8 

Fainting. 

Briggs 76  5 0 

IronKork. 

Macadam  A Sons 113  8 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  cottages  at; 
Cadishead,  of  six  rooms  each,  wiih  cellars  and  ouibuiid- 
higs,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Ashley.  Mr.  Snetwin,  archiiect- 

Quunlitics  supplied  

llerdAEdie £4/1  0 0 

430  0 0 

Davies 428  0 0 

Lock  465  0 0 

Cardwell  (accepted)  395  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a nine-roomed  villa 
resioence,  with  bath,  w.-c.,  and  ouibuilditigs,  at  Hearon 
Chapel,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh.  Mr.  Shervsin,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Webster..,  E638  10  0 

Wade,  Braa 690  0 0 

Atkins  in  563  9 0 

Buru'll  ...  567  0 0 

Herd  A Edie 553  0 0 

Davies  (accepted)  660  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence,  Kettering. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Wilson  A Bellamy  £566  10  0 

Briggs 5i.O  0 0 

Barlow  A Butlin 498  0 0 

Henson  A Son 476  0 0 

Sharman 462  0 0 


Fop  additions  to  "Harborough  Hotel,  Melton  Mowbray. 
Air.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect  : — 

Weaver  A Barnes  £714  0 0 

Fast 961  0 0 


For  additions  to  Barkby  Hall,  Leicestersliire.  Mr. 
R.  W.  JoboBon,  architect:— 

Herbert  £2,211  16  0 

Fast 2,199  0 0 

Neale  A Sons 2,ll9  0 0 


For  new  stables,  Craven  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray.  Mr. 
R,  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Bromwich  £1,167  0 0 

Holiday  A Cave  1,''47  0 0 

Fast 1,030  0 0 


For  church  at  Middleton  One  Row.  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
architect: — 

Mason's  TT'ork  (including  Taicer). 

Dodgson £1,102  6 10 

Slating. 

Pattison 68  17  0 

Flaslering. 

Ormerod 61  0 0 

Joiner's  Work, 

Garget  A Son  256  7 6 

Fltmlbig  and  Glazing. 

Johnson  90  0 0 

Fainting. 

Diyden  65  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  MeltonMowbray. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Herbert  £3,hl5  0 0 

Johnson 2,976  0 0 

Willman 2,760  0 0 

Barnes 2,699  0 0 

Haihday  A Cave  2,6ii7  0 0 

Fast 2,577  0 0 

Perkins,  Bros 2,656  0 0 

Stevenson  A Weston  2,510  0 0 

"Weaver  2,490  0 0 

Winkles  A Kellets  2,300  0 0 


For  new  Congregational  Cbapel,  ToJlingtou  Park, 
Hornsey-toad.  Messrs.  Chas,  G.  Searle  A Son,  arch! 
tects ; — 

Greenwood  A Sons £10,311  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw 10,259  0 0 

Siimpson  0,8r8  0 0 

Sewell  A Son  9,863  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  A Co 9,736  0 0 

Higgs  9,713  0 0 

Braes  9,694  0 0 

Myers  A Sons &,«43  0 0 

Mucpy  9,330  0 0 

Patman  A Folheringbam 9,3l6  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 9,160  0 0 
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For  addition  to  warehouses,  Calrert’e-buildinge,  for 
leaers.  Wigaua  & Cosier.  M*".  R.  P.  Pope,  aichiteot  : — 

Browne  & IlubiasoQ  £1,7S6  0 0 

Pafriek  & Son  1,769  0 0 

Rider  1,58)  0 0 

fiharpingtou  & Cole 1,535  0 0 

For  completion  of  six  bouses,  Old  Greybound-lsne, 
'olham,  for  Mr.  G.  Baker,  M.  »V.  S.  Sargeant,  arcbi. 
}cLt— 

Sholta £991  0 0 

Sergeant  973  0 0 

Thorpe  839  0 0 

Kerley 789  0 0 

Brickell  & Light  (accepted)  775  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  detached  villa  and  boat-honae,  on 
le  Grove  Park  Estate,  Chiswick,  near  Kew  Gardens,  for 
Ir.  Maynard,  of  Barnes,  Surrey.  Mr.  W.  S.  Sargeant, 
robiiect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Braithwait £3, <100  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Bros 1,031  0 0 

Clark  1,8')0  0 0 

Adamson  Sc,  Sons  1,686  0 0 

Gibbs  1,500  0 0 

Tliorpo  1 370  0 0 

Sargeant  1,263  0 0 

Brickell  & Light  (accepted) 1,125  0 0 

Frewer  1 072  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a factory,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  architect : — 

Colls  & Sons  £4,620  0 0 

Downs 4,339  0 0 

Eider  & Sons 4,363  0 0 

Tarrant  4,227  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 4,165  0 0 

Ashby  4 Sous  4,f'57  0 0 

Hill  4 Keddell 4,025  0 0 

Browne  & Hobinson  3,9  -7  0 0 

King  & Sons 3,870  0 0 

Henshaw  3,858  0 0 


For  new  wing  to  Burlington  Lodge,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
- S.  Smalea.  Mr.  \V.  B.  Sargeant,  architect.  Quantities 

ipplied 

Mathews £1,362  0 0 

Itiebards 1,270  0 0 

Bricked  4 Light  1,220  0 0 

Sargeaut  (uccep'ed)  1,190  0 0 

For  Grammar  School,  Maidstone.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephen: 
robiteur.  Quantities  supplied 

Anscomb  (accepted)  £3,821  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Holborn-hars,  for 
Messrs.  Itichard  Lloyd  & Sons.  Mr.  \V.  P.  Griliith,  archi- 
tect, Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Perry  £2,010  0 0 

Lidstono 1,993  0 0 

Patman  4 Fothcringbam  1,937  0 0 

Webb  1,985  0 0 

Clemenee  1,975  0 0 

Manelield  1,950  0 0 

Hart 1.915  0 0 

Lawrence  4 Sons 1,832  0 0 

Newmau  4 Mann 1,756  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  completion  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  in 
aruslry,  for  Mi^  James  Fox.  Messrs.  Wade  4 Turner, 
rcbitects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Masonry  and  JExcavadiig. 

Walton  4 Lawton £2,050  0 0 


Flumhing  and  Olazing. 


41  0 0 

For  (he  whole 

Nicholson  4 Son £-1,370  0 0 

Eobinson  4 Son  4,020  0 0 

For  boilers,  pumping  machinerv,  and  hot-water  supply, 
Ihe  SL.Rlarjlebone  Schools,  Southall.  Mr.  H,  Saxon 
lell,  architect : — 

£781  9 3 

Giruson  4 Co 766  0 0 

Mackenzie,  Bros 704  0 0 

Lambert  & Sons  695  0 0 

Eraser 687  0 0 

Turner  4 Co C62  10  0 

Benham  4 Sons  656  0 0 

Jeuuingn 689  0 0 

P>.cter  4 sons  (accepted) 679  16  0 

For  the  erection  of  boiler-house  and  chimney-shaft  at 
e St.  Marylebone  Parochial  Schools,  Southall.  M" 

. Saxuu  Sn-ll,  architect:— 

Barber  4 Gruome  


Nightingala  

Elton  4 Chapman 

Ec-avell  

Howard  

Gilison,  Bi 

AVoodcock  

Pursons  4 Telling 


(accepted).. 


..£362  0 0 
335  0 0 
..  302  0 0 
..  290  0 0 
280  0 0 
275  0 0 
..  280  0 0 
..  250  0 0 
..  237  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Eastlands,  Basingstoke, 
r Mr.  Alderman  Wallis.  Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhite,  archi- 
ct.  Qiiamities  supplied: — 

Budden  ..£838  0 0 

I'clbam  & Tigwell  797  7 9 

Mussellwhite  4 Son 756  10  0 

Pistell  743  le  0 

Jennings  (accepted)  7-41  I5  6 

For  slterations  and  additions  at  No,  13,  Baker-street, 
r Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Mr.  W.  S.  Witberiogton,  architect  : — 

Murk  £260  0 0 

ilkington  260  0 0 

Itohertson 256  0 0 

Bamford  (accepted)  227  10  0 

For  slteratione  and  additions  at  No.  72,  Edgware-road 
r Mr.  F.  Bullock.  Mr.  Witherington,  architect ‘ 


Melville 
Scott  .. 
Mark  .. 


,.  £:'83  0 0 ! 
198  10  0 
142  0 0 ! 


For  new  infection  wards  at  Staines  Union.  Messrs. 
aJker  4 Hlsam,  architects: — 

Buahell  £697  0 0 

S'urgess 676  0 0 

Oades 647  0 0 

Hurneou  630  0 0 

E»lier  626  0 0 

Cook  & Green 625  0 0 

cuiium eoo  o o 

Eerry 680  0 0 

Mole  560  0 0 

Eeavell  6i8  0 0 

Hias 639  0 0 

F'irley 630  0 0 

King  627  0 0 

Hiacock  4 Son 627  0 0 

■Woodcock 620  0 0 

■Warr  475  0 0 

Parson  4 Telling 417  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Town  flurveyor  (in  mimkeiiog  the  hoiisea  of  etree's  in  the 
ineli'opot!.,  the  numbers  begin  at  cbe  end  neatett  St.  Faul'ii  Cathe- 
dral).— Clerk  of  Work*  (we  cannot  pretend  to  adjudicate  ex  pane.  It 
a clerk  of  works  does  not  clearly  uuderataud  a drawing,  lie  sb 
obtain  explanation  from  the  anh  tect.  The  duty  of  a clerk  of 
works  U to  see  that  the  arohltecl'e  liitentions  are  carried  out  ; not 
to  throw  diecredit  on  hie  drawings,  or  enileaTour  to  prove  him 
wrong).— J.  W.  Q.  N.  (not  tleat  enough  for  pnb)icatlon.  No  informa- 
tion).—B.  F,  C.  CphocogTa,,hs  have  arrived  : a view  shall  be  en- 
graved).—A.  D.— T.  W.— J.  L— M.-H.  T.— W.  B,— 0.  P.— W.  C.— 
R.  T.-Q.  C a-H.  D.-W.-a  S C.-N.  H.-H.  W.  B,-8.  P.- 
T.  W.  A.-W.  8.  S.  -B,  II.  S.- J.  a W.- J.  K.-Q.  J.  H.-W.  a W — 
W.  A X.-C.  4 A.  N.— H.  b.  8.-G.  B.  M. 

iWe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreues. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accorapanle  d 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necaasarily  foi 
pub)  icatlon, 

NoTB. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles  and  papers  read  a 
pnbli'i  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


Just  published,  bonnd  in  cloth,  price  Is.  CJ.  or  post  free  for 
SO  stamps. 

QTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS:  a 

Treatise  on  tbe  best  Uethode  of  Constrnctiug  and  Filting-op 

Published  by  the  ST.  PANCRA9  IRONWORK  COMPANV,  Old 
o.  D ,,^,1.  London.  N,W. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
1IONIAL3  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recom'inends  that  Copies 
ONLT  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THKEE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE, — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Oommunicatio'ns  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LOiNDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturebs  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

HAILING,  ETC. 
Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT-WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


GAS 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’S 
FRKNCH  IRONWORK,  and  Puh- 
liahers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vola.  Price  25s. 


T 


IBE  ART-JOURNAL  for  SEPTEMBER 

(price  if. 


II.  Tbe  TWA  DOOa.  after  Sir  B.  Landie.r,  R A. 
in.  Tie  CROSS  <f  PRAYER,  from  the  Jla- -relief  by  John  Ball 
Alto  numeroua  I.lieiary  Coulrlbutloiu  relating  to  tbe  Pi-  e art 
London  : VIBTUii  A CO.  26,  Ivy-lane,  P.leinoaier-row. 


Juit  published,  1 vol,  post  8vo.  rlotb,  wiih  PorlialU  and  Wi  ol 
fngr-iVii  gsprUo  10a.  6J. 

PEEPETUUM  MOBILE:  a History  of 

ibe  Peaich  for  Perpetual  hlotlou,  from  tbe  Tbirieeutb  to  the 
Niueteenih  CeliTuiy.  Peromi  Senes. 

By  HENRY’  DiBrKc.  C E.  LT.D.  Ae, 

Lecdun:  H.  4 P.  N.  6PON,  49,  Cbailug-crov, 


Price  4*.  : post-free,  4".  4 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

JLJ  tor  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  CON- 
TRACTORS, SURVEYORS,  and  all  tho  BUILDING  TRADES. 

For  fully  fifty  years  this  work  has  been  considered  the  chief 
auiborlty  on  matters  couoected  with  tbe  bultdlng  tra.es.  Ira  use, 
even  on  one  occasion,  will  probably  repay  the  cost  of  the  book  leu 
times  over,  and  lustaDces  will  continually  occur  In  whiott  the  con- 
sultation of  lie  pages  will  effect  a ssvlog  of  m-sny  pounds, 

London:  MORGAN  4 CHASE,  88.  Ludga'.e-hill. 

And  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller  in  the  k'ngdom. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■TkESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

1 y SKETCHES  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  style  of  art.  Per- 
spectives drawn  and  etohef*,  or  ttuted.  Qaantlviei,  blllimr.  and 
ab.trrioilDg  with  accuracy.  Termo  moderate.— Addreas,  Mr.  aiYRlU 
TAYLOR,  17. Thaviea-inn.  Holborn. 

OARTNER  Wanted. — The  proprietor  of 

A a Portland  Cement  Manufactory,  a few  miles  from  Liverpool 
ItFQDIBES  a PARTNER,  with  about  2,000t.  to  increise  the  produc- 
tion. having  more  otdere  than  he  can  supply.— Address,  F.  E. 
caie  ol  H.  Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent.  Llveroool. 

"PARTNERSHIP. — An  Architect,  of  some 

A experience,  la  desirous  of  PURCHASING  a PARTNERS-lIP 

or  SHARE  In  a well-esUbllshel  and  pros.erour  Arutriiect.'s  Uiflce 
iu  London  or  other  large  town.-AdJresa,  M.  N.  Post-oace,  Chceier. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.— Apply 

to  Mr,  EDWARD  HOLMES,  Architect,  4,  Waterloj-airaot, 
BlnuingtaarD. 

T BAD  WORKERS  WANTED.— Apply  to 

_l J J AMES  BALL  AN  TINE  4 SON,  GJaaa  Stainers,  BJluburgU, 

pESIDENT  PUPIL.— A CIVIL  ENGI- 

A\j  NERR.  residing  near  London,  haa  a VACANCY  for  a KHaC- 
Ua  'T  POPIL.  wbo  will  have  the  oppot  tublty  of  acqnlrlnga  practical 
knowledge  of  drainage  and  aaiiitary  work,  toad-making,  buiVbvIuc. 
levelling,  4c.— Addross,  8.  E.  Office  of  "Ihe  Builder.” 

VW ANTED,  in  the  Country,  an  energetic 

T T WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN,  accustomed  to  men  aud  well 
acquainted  wiib  church  work,  convening  timber,  4c.  11  aniiab  e 
Ihe  Bllnatlou  would  be  permauent.— Addreas,  with  term*  aud  refer- 
ences, to  8.10}.  Office  o(  ••  ihe  Builder." 

\WANTED,  for  a month  at  Seaside,  a 

T V GENTLEMAN  of  experieuca  on  COMPETITION  DRAW- 
INGS for  Hiiruour  aud  Jolly  Work.— Addreai,  atatiug  terms,  4c. 
M.  E,  JSr,  Fleet-street,  E.O. 

AN  TED,  in  a Decorator’s  Office,  a 

IT  JUNIuRCLERa  (about  20).  Must  have  some  kuowUdgs 
of  accounts. —Addrcaa,  X.  Y.  22,  rrluiiy-slreet.  U-ui  tbwark,  S.  tC. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WA  N T E D,  T W 0 or  THREE  good 

T I CLERKS  of  WORKS  for  new  buildings. — App'y,  in  own 

wilting,  with  lutimjnUls  and  salary  expected,  to  M.  X,  Fust-office. 
Deity.  r . , , 

TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

VWANTED,  a YUUTH  (from  1-6  to  20),  as 

T T IMPRUVER.  Must  have  some  knowledge  of  tbe  trade. 

References  requited  as  to  lesptotablllty.  Intelllg-uc.-,  activity,  »ud 
buucaty.  Apply  after  Seven  p.ui.— Address,  2J,  George-otreet,  New- 
Cuwn,  llepifurd. 

UU ANTED,  an  AGENT,  in  London,  for  the 

TT  Balk  of  PORTLAND  CEMENT.  A Firm,  having  w.ir<- 
buueea  abuttini  the  Tham-s  will  be  preferred.  Wrltt-u  appUoi- 
tlous,  accompanied  by  firet-olaai  teferobces,  addressed  to  J.  G.  care  of 
Mvsera.  Kelly  tt  Co.’e  Advoillsemenl  Office,  1,  Ctmrlcs-iti’eet,  PailU- 
menC-Bircei,  S.W. 

AWANTED,  by  a Buildiog  Firm,  a short 

T T dis’auc,  from  town,  a YARD  FOREMAN.  Must  be  a «0"d 

scbo'ar,  and  well  np  tc  his  duties —Address,  with  references,  and 
staling  salary  leqnlred,  No.  15S,  Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

\WANTED,  in  the  country,  three  or  four 

T V good,  steady  CARPSNrERS  aud  JOINERS,  acquainted 
with  ohnich  work.  W.ges  Bi.  per  day.— Addross,  with  reforeucoa, 
to  No.  147,  Office  of  •'  J ho  Builder." 

YWANTED,  an  energetic  BUILDER’S 

T V CLERK,  praoUcslly  acc|UslnleiI  wUh  tbe  trade,  an  lcapsblo 
of  taking  the  euiiie  m«nsgem;ul  of  a builJor'a  aud  deoirator'e 
offite.  Rofeieatie!  as  to  oapibilily  and  integrity  requited.— Address, 

In  own  baud  wilting,  St  sling  tbe  term*,  where  and  when  last  em- 
ployed, to  152,  ijlbce  of  “ The  Builder." 

\\7 ANTED,  a competent  DRIVER,  for  a 

T T small  RNOiNE,  and  to  till  up  tala  time  at  the  vice  or  forge 
as  requlreu.-AdJrosS,  A.  M.  0.  b.  Fora  Cottage,  WeUesJe.-road.’ 
Waustead,  Essex.  " 

Y\y  ANTED,  by  an  efficient  ARCdlTEOf’S 

ASaiaTANI',  au  KNGAQIME.ST.  Town  or  country. 
Working  drawing-,  deUile,  and  good  perspee'.lve.  Kxoslleut  refer- 
euceiaud  flt-st-raie  Bpeeitasiia.  Verms,  35j.  per  week.— Address, 

A.  B.  76,  Noifoik-ii-rrsi-B,  Wesibourne-grove,  London. 

10  PLUMBERS,  GAaFlTTEBS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a PER.VIANENC  V,  by  a good 

TT  steady  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  W.ges  moderate.  Good 
refTenoes  if  lequired.— Addro.e,  A,  B.  Mr.  Balto.  9.  barbaia  stcoat, 
K.mi.n-io..d.  Bamsb-ury.N. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

\WANTED,  by  a THREE-BRANCH 

TT  HAND,  a CONSTANCY.  Can  turn  bis  hand  to  lead 
g'azlDg,  writing,  4s.  Town  or  couatry.  Reference  If  required.— 
Auoiese,  143,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

wanted,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a re- 

T Y apectablo  Young  Man.  aged  36.  a<  a GENERAL  HANDY 
MaN,  In  Fliimlilug,  PainilDg.  Outzlng,  aud  P.alu  Ziuo  Woikiug. 
WilJiug  lo  make  himself  generally  useful  In  the  general  Hue  ut 
lobbing  woik,  or  suylbitig  else  required.  Wages  no  ohj.ct.— 

Adi  resH,  8.  U 72,  Meitou-street,  Dorset-square,  N.W. 

WANTED,  to  take  PLASTERING 

VV  WORE,  by  a Ihoroughly  practical  PLASTEEBR,  of  pu.li- 

ing  habits ; or  would  take  a constiut  jub.  In  town  or  country,  ur 
Wuu.d  go  abcuad.  He  bie  completed  sume  first-cls'e  Jobs  lu  town 
a'  d couuliy.  f irst-cl.ss  teforeiicer.— AdJrtss,  GEORGE  THOMAS, 

4,  Snuih-streel,  New  Nnitb-road,  Jslligtou. 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  aged  19,  a 

BITUATION  a.  IMPROVER,  or  atllclod  to  tbe  PLUaa- 
ING,  Hae  eeived  three  years.— Addieee,  B.  8,  Spring-street,  Poit 
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BOULTON  & CO. 

HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WORKS  IN 

LAMBETIIj  the  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

And  are  thus  able  to  Supply  their  various  Manufactures  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 


BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 


THESE  GOODS  MAY  BE  CONSIGNED 


DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAT  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK,  E. 

Or  may  be  sent  by  Rail  direct  to  ST.  PANCRAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS  j alao  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

DOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES, 


PIPES  FOE  DEAINAGE  AND  FOE 
CAEEIAGE  OF  SEWEES,  &c. 

From  2 iucbes  to  30  inchea. 

DOULTON’S  ARCHITEGTURALTERRA  COTTA, 

Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Manufacture,  and  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  view  thei 
STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Specimens  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Conduit-street,  W. 

TERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO 


PATENT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLOCKS 


IMPROVED  STREET  and.  YARD  GULLIES. 


DUTCH  TILES;  EBD,  BLUE,  and  BUFF  PAVING  TILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

AU  deBcriptions  of  GENERAL  STONEWARE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &o.  for  Esportation. 


DOULTON’S 


IMPROVED  DAMP 

SEE  SEPARATE 


PROOF  OOURSE. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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T^ANTED,  by  the  Adverti'^er,  a Steady 

ft  M«n,  C-rppi)lar  hy  Tinda.  a PITUATION  in  a SAW-MILLS 
)IthPr  to  lake  cbarge  'ncl  kaop  aooonn'a  nl  Sawing.  &i\  work  at  tii» 
’aw-krncb,  or  make  hlnuBlf  generally  u««ru'.  Ha*  had  con»lderable 
nrpprieni'e  in  a Timber-yard.  Good  referenoea— Addreea,  Q.  P.  Poet 
oIBce.  Btrtatham,  Surrey. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

wanted,  to  PLACE  OUT  in  London  or 

T V lome  large  Proviuclal  Town,  a TOTirH,  17  yeira  of  age, 
who  ha.  a taste  for  d'awinc.  aa  an  AP.TICLED  PUPIL  A modg. 
rate  premium  on'y  will  be  paid,  and  reaideiice  with  the  prindp  .1 
wou'd  be  preferred.— Apply.  aiaUng  terms,  by  letter,  toW.Q.cire 
of  William  King,  &q  50.  Lombard-street. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBER". 

^HE  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  experienced 

I PLUMBER,  wl-hesto  meet’wlth  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Is 
we  i up  In  bath,  pump,  and  clooet  work,  al.o  gae  and  hot-water 
work.— Adereee,  A.  B.  31,  Paiker-atieet,  Kiugaland-road,  London.  E. 

TO  BTJILDEH8  AND  RONTBACTOIia. 

ANTED,  by  a Practical  JOINER 

T V and  STAIROASB-HAVD,  WORK  hy  PIECE  ; or  ai  Shoo 
roreman  or  SUircase-haDtl.  Day-work.  Town  or  ooiia’ry.  Good 
refereocB.— Addreee,  H.  T.  8a.  De  BeauTOlr-roed,  KingelaocL 

TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y/TANaGER. — WANTED,  by  a Surveyor, 

ly  1.  of  thoroughly  practical  ftbllitlee  in  taking  out  ouantiti'a 
measiitemenia.  4o.  a SITUATION  aa  above  in  Town  or  country 
Satfif'ctcry  references  giveu.— Address,  SURVS  fOR.  25,  1 hornton- 
street,  Brlxton-road,  S. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a CAR- 

V T PENTER  and  JOINER,  Haa  been  accuelom-d  to  the  bench 
and  the  genera!  work  of  a biilldiog.  Wages,  5ii.  per  hour.  Aged 
22.-AddrefB,  A.  B 55,  Pleiianl-place.  Pitt-street,  SL  Oeorge'a  road 
Soutbwaik, 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a CAR- 

T y PBNTEB  and  JOINER,  need  to  all  kioda  of  fittloga  auc 
en^ral  aiterationa  Uaa  a good  knowledge  of  pUa*,  'pi-cISoallone, 
and  nccouiita.— Addreas.  J23,  N n fil,  Beaborongh-place,  Plmlieo,  8.W 

TO  CEMETERY  MASONS,  4c. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  as  IM- 

J J PROVER  in  LETTER  CUTTING,  Wagea  not  so  much  an 
a'Jcctas  practice,— Ad  iresi,  A.  Z.  Mrs,  Martin's,  19,  Gllllngbam- 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

tV  JUNIOR  assistant,  by  ft  neatand  efficient  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. llnd  four  year.’  experience,  and  is  well  up  In  the  general 
routine  of  an  office.  Oo-'d  references,  Ac.— Adilreai,  A.  Y.  Z.  9. 
Crawford-slreet,  Oamberweli. 

TO  ENGLISH  AND  FORETON  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  AND 
SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

"Y^ANTED,  by  a respectable  and  well- 

T T experienc'd  Young  Man,  a SITUATION  n-<  MANAGER  or 

10  REM  AN.  Thoroughly  uiideiB'anda  th«  mnnagemmt  of  niechlnary, 
alio  mechanically  U'elul,  and  well  acriuaioUd  with  bookkeeping. 
5x  ->IlBijt  leatiinonlnl*.  Connlry  not  ohj-ctrd  to.  Age  35.— Addreia, 

. 0 Brlght-tarrace.  Albert-road,  Peckham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

r^MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a neat 

and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN.  WeU  up  in  qnantitiee.- 
AdUreai,  161.  Offijo of '■  The  Bonder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

yV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  General  Foremau  of  W.rka. 

Tbornnefaly  practical  and  experienc'd.  Reference,  an  1 teaUtnoniala 
f-rm  ermiloyera  ju»t  left.— Address,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  62,  Murray- 

TO  SMALL  BUILDERS,  SUB-CONTRACTOB®,  AND  OTHERS. 

UIVENING  EMPLOY  MEN  T.— 

-1-^  WANlED,  by  a CITY  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  EMPLOYMENT 
aa  above,  to  keep  the  back.,  mtvke  and  lend  out  aiic  >uiibi  or  other- 
wise asUst,  Remuneration  m-iderate.  Untauiab'e  reforeoi-ea — 
Addreee,  ARTHUR,  osreofMr.  HLll,5,8t.  Mirk's-terraoe.  St.  Marit’a. 
road,  Nottlng-hill,  W. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

T T Advert'ear,  a thoroughly  competent  Builder’s,  *c.  CLERK 
lid  ACCOUNTANT.  Well  up  in  bookkeeping,  coal  price,  meaauriug, 
npprintendiDg,  tnaneging  office,  ai»ie-lr  g principal,  Ac.  Good  re/or- 
ncea.  Tradermen’i  hooka  worked  up,  acoonuta  prepar-d  and 
oUected  on  rea  onable  terms,  as  agreed.— Aldrees,  W.  C.  8,  Csni- 
rldg-roa.)  S'  U’h,  Kliburn. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a first- 

_y  V claaa  ORAINF-R  and  MARBLKR,  hy  piece-work.— Address , 
X.  Y.  37,  Great  College-street,  Oakley-aquare,  N.W 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  as  JUNIOR 

i ^ ASSISTANT.  Can  make  perspecti-ei,  working  and  deta'l 
drawings,  4c.— Address.  X.  Y.  Z,  84,  Greeuwood-road,  Dalttan,  E. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady 

TT  Young  Man.  age  32,  as  SALESMAN,  or  FOREMAN.  W.ll 
xreil'Hceii  in  mea-urlng  and  conrerilug  PnglPh  timber.— No 
bj'otien  to  the  oounliy.— Addreea,  S.  Y.  7,  Greoa-atreot.  New-road 
ffhitechapel,  N.B. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILUER=!,  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS. 

TYTANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a Constant 

y y SITUATION  a«  PLUMSRR,  or  on  a Job.  Wonld  fill  up 
bis  time  In  painting  or  glaziog,  and  make  bimieU  generally  useful. 
Addreea,  G.  L.  18,  Jacob  Welia-mews,  Manebester-Bquare,  W, 

TO  BUILDERS. 

^LERKSHIP  required,  by  a Young  Man, 

aged  30.  Haa  worked  at  the  beucb,  is  a good  draughisman, 
end  ca«  aaalat  wfih  measuring  and  qumtllici.  Willing  to  aesUt  in 
the  biisli  cis  g“neral!y.  Lait  aituation,  builder's  office.— Addtea*. 
G.  74,  ToJllngton-road.  Holloway. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"YYT^ANTED,  by  <a  Respectable  Young  Man, 

ft  CONSTANT  SITUATION  aa  PLUMBER  and  ZINC 

WORKER,  Ac.  Not  particular  as  to  wngas.  Good  referen-’ea  if 
^imrel.— Address,  W.  R,  York-town  Post  office,  Farnboroueh 
St. lion. 

TO  UPHOLSTERERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

W-A-^TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

DECORATIVE  ARTIST,  of  flrat-rate  experience.  Able  to 
’'>*1®  woi  king  drawiiigr,  and  to  execute  the  aame.  Would 

e f lui.d  of  sreat  nae  In  a deoorB'or's  or  npholHeret'a  eaublishmeai. 
iddresa.  f3,  Office  o'  ■'  The  Bnlldor." 

■DUILDERS  REQUIRING  PECU- 

J * NIARY  ASSISTANCE  to  complalo  their  houaee,  mvy  have 
ADVANCES  for  Ihi*  purpoae,  provided  the  basemeuu  and  parlour 
floi-ra  are  laid,  on  appllcailou  icU  the  ffiral  Inatauco).  by  letter  only, 
to  J.  MS0.4,  Eaq.  Solicitor,  73,  Poutouville-roed,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

liYT’ANTED,  by  a Young  M^n,  a RE-EN- 

y T GAGEMPNTas  MACHINIST.-Addreas,  C.  J.  IS.  129,  Leyton- 
road,  New-lown,  Stratford,  E. 

,,  TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTllaCTORS. 

lY/ ANTED,  a SiiUAliOJSI,  by  a Young 

T T Man.  age  S9,  praollcally  acTUalnted  with  all  the  branoh"? 
e.l  up  in  pritne-O'ist,  aud  can  aeaial  in  estimating  and  meaeiirlng 
ood  UaliinonlalB  and  references.- Addreee,  A.  K.  Foat-offiee,  B.arna 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  considerable  experi- 

XJ*.  nice,  is  open  to  a RE-ENO  vGBMENT.  Can  meaaure  up 
work,  eo'iiuato.  Well  up  in  prime  cost,  r gond  bJ0kk.*ep«r,  and  is 
fully  competent  to  undertake  the  man  igeroint  of  anotllc!.  Higheat 
teallmoulala.— Address,  6,030,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  AROaiTECrS,  CIVIL  ENGINRER3.  BUILDERS,  AND 
CON'RAf’TORS. 

wanted,  employment,  by  a prac- 

» T tical  and  energetic  Man  (ma»on  by  trade).  Thoronglily 
coDver.aut  with,  aud  havlug  considerable  expsrie  ice  In,  the  eiitlre 
management  of  all  the  brauohes  In  the  building  line  at  aeveral  targe 
public  ami  privUe  building*,  fo  tiflcolion  and  birrackwork  ued-r 
the  War  D.panraent,  dock.,  harbour  and  railway  worki.  preparing 
plais  and  detail  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  nieaaurlug  up 
works,  ea'lmating,  Ac.  Moat  soH'faotory  references  — Addeesa, 
No.  1,  Great  Eastern-terrace,  New  Mllforl. 

1^/" ANTED,  by  an  experienceij  and  ener- 

T y getio  Man,  carpenter  by  trade,  a RH-ENGAGilMB'iT.  to 
Ike  charge  of  a job  aa  GENERAL  PcjRBMAN.  or  aa  Working  Fore- 
iU''er^’°°'^  refetenceo.  Age  38.— Addroie,  No.  87,  Office  of  “ The 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A thoroughly  practical  ASSISTANT, 

Xi.  of  considerable  experience,  Well  versed  in  constrnotlon,  ftud 
who  h»s  b-rn  accostomril  to  the  u-nal  rwtine  of  a g lod  office, 
de. ires  an  Immediate  ENGAGEMENT.— Addreea,  8.  C.  6.  PorteUB- 
toad,  Paddington,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORK- 

' 1 FOREMAN,  by  au  experienced  man  In  itaiia,  ahop- 

oota.  b-.xingahQt'eia,  and  the  general  work  of  a building  : or  to 
KB  iha-g«  nf  * job  or  shop.  Haa  been  aocna-otned  '0  iu»c  nnery  — 
jidieta,  T.  MORGAN,  28,  Hauovar-squate,  Keonluntoa  Park. 

wanted,  a re-engagement,  by 

T T ft  thoroughly  comp«tsiit  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  C.pahleof 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  the  office  or  businca.  Pr.otloally 
acquainted  wlih  ibe  trade.  Undeniable  refero  ce«  as  tooapabiU'fes, 
liitegriiy,  aud  application  to  bmiuoii, -Address,  W.  B.  6.  Uftou- 
ro*d  Noilh.  De  BeauTO'r-town. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

Xi.  MAN  requires  nn  ENGAGEMENT  as  JUNIOR  ASdHTANT. 
Town,  country,  or  abroad.  Terms  m*"ieiftie.— Addreu,  X Y.  4. 
Haveloi.k-villaa,  Lan-dowue-road.Crojd.'U,  8. 

T7 ANTED,  to  PLACE  a Lad  as  INDOOR 

r T APPRENTICE  to  the  BUILDING  TRADE.  Town  or 
'lug’toiTon'Tham"'^''’'*'*”'  to  E-  Wheateheaf  Inn, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PA'N'PERS 

wanted,  employment,  by  an  active 

r.?.!!*,  PLUMBER.  GLAZIER.  PAINTER, 

PLAIN  ZiNC  WORKER.  Quite  competent  to  take  the  le.il  of  Jobs 

If  required.  Go-d  refcreuc-,— Addres.,  F.  P.  8.  M^rloud-atreaf ' 
Tolllrgtcn  Fark.N.  aa  iirear. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  experience  is  desirous 

XA  ofai.  ENGAGEMENT  either  as  TKeVELLER  or  9 ALE?MAN. 
Unexceptionable  refereaces.- Addreai,  BdX  218,  Poit-offlce,  BrUtoI. 

TO  BUILDRR3. 

RANTED,  by  a steady,  active,  Christian 

V)  'I  PI-ACE  aa  FORBM.N  PLASTERER,  or  1.  willing 

Take  Piecework.- Addreai.  W.  M.  40,  Aldred-roari.  Kotinincton 

TfANTED,  au  ENGAGBMBNT.as  YARD 

r T FOREMAN,  the  manegeraant  of  a mil',  or  the  buildinga 

°i“.  A.t  h,ma  or  abro.id.— Addieaa.  UO,  Offije 

" The  fluiliier." 

TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO 
lUfUOVE  THEIR  ESTATE®. 

A PRACTICAL  BUILDER  and 

x\_  DRAUGHTSMAN,  ju-t  out  of  busluesa,  wUbes  for  ftn  AP- 
POINTMENf.  lu  town  or  country,  to  M.ike  out  PUii*.  Elevation 
Seetlona,  and  Working  Drawing*,  and  Superintend  any  new  Build- 
ing, 4c— For  ref.reuce  and  futtber  partlcularr,  address,  6,988. 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDER®. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

yy  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  olht-rwise.  lawcU  upln  London 
lyataroa,  sra'eruatical  in  manageuiant,  and  nf  nulmpe.ch.ble  cha- 
tacter,  Countiy  not  objected  to.— Address,  T.  I.  J.  Post-office,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T y apraotlMl  Mhh,  aa  FOREMAN  of  BRICKFIELD,  or  by  the 
houiand.  No  objecilnut^ogulog  abroad.  O.od  acbo'ar  iud  Hreu 
i«  teferences.-Apply,  8.  E.  T.  cate  of  Jamea  Batea,  BrlckQeld, 
am'-ei  well-grove,  Surrey.  ' 

'YY/'-A-NTED,  by  a practical  Man  (Carpenter 

SITUATION  aa  FOREMAN  or 
aRNERAI.  MANAGEItof  WORKS.  Aged  42.  Town  or  country — 
Addreis,  J.  D.  35,  Ayleebury-str.  ef,  Walworth,  S.E. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

A YOUNG  MAN  REQUIRES  a SITU- 

Xl.  ATION  aa  PLUMBER  orTHREE-BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do 
plain  g.te  or  xiuc  work.  Town  or  country,— Addrea-,  K R.  18, 
Fieiideut-s'reet  Eas',  St.  Luke'r. 

TO  BOILDERS  AND  CONl'RAOroRg 

UANTED,  a RE-BNGAGBMENT,  as 

ilhiev 22  — Addreis,  No.  117,  Office  of  "The 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

vYT'-A.NTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

y T GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAOEMENT  (the  eutlra 

ohsrge  of  a Job  in  town  or  oountrr).  Is  thoroughly  well  up  to  bis 
dutlra  in  all  branches,  me«nrliig  up  wsrk,  setting  out,  and  the 
management  of  alt  iradss.  Flr.t-c'aas  referenoas  aud  teaiiuionUla. 
Address,  91,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ABOHITECT-A. 

A FIRST-CLASS  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTS- 

XJL  MAN,  well  up  lu  de.lgo,  perepsctive,  and  competition  work, 
requires  a SITUATION  aa  ABSISIaNT.  Age  27.  Nine  yeaia' ex- 
perleuce.  Salary  moderate.— Addteje,  R.  D.  137,  Cloudesley-road, 
Barnsbury,  N, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENOINEBR-. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

y T CLEEK  0'  WORKS,  a RE-ENG  AG  EM  ENT.  Competent 
prepare  plain,  weaaure  up  wirk.  take  ou  riuiutitl««  A..  *. 
ddrc,  A.  7..  Z.  Mr..  Brerark,  E.otbnry,  Berki  ’ 

YAT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20,  a 

y I SITUATION  as  CABPKNTFK  and  JOINER.  Wages  not 

so  much  an  oluect  as  a constant  situfttiou.- A ddreas,  H.  B.  275.  New 
Keut-roftd. 

TO  ARCHITKl'TS.  4a. 

A FIRST-CLASS  Architectural  Draughts- 

JTX.  man  de.lree  a RK-E.VGAGE.MENT  in  a London  Offle-.  Tenna 
moderaie.— Addrea*.  A.  C.  76.  Vl.torU  Patk-rohd,  ajutn  U whuey. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OT-fEttS. 

\i  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  STAIRCASE 

y y or  JOINER’S  WORK,  by  tne  Piece  or  Day.  la  a good 

otkmau.  No  objection  to  a country  j ib.-AUdreas,  F.  P.  0,  Alb*rt- 
rrace,  Calvert  road,  BoUtnea  P,  rlc,  8.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  4a 

YYT anted,  in  either  of  the  above  Offices, 

y y an  ENGAGEMENT,  at  home  or  aiirnsd,  by  a clever  aurl 
rapid  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  LAND  SURVEYOR.  Loral  aud  use 
tbeedollte.  Term*- m.  derate.  Excelli-nttestlmoolala  and  references. 

— Apply  0.  B.  A,  61  Quc.n'r-rojd,  Bayswaier.  W. 

A HIGHLY  respectable  BUILDING  COM- 

Xi.  PANY  will  give  a LIBERAL  COMMISSION  to  Ar.jhltcot.  and 
oibera  wbo  will  lutroduco  them  to  builnew. — Addreea,  No,  II9, 
Office  of  •■The  Bulldar." 

TO  PLUMBERS,  IUJIlDERS.  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

Y/^ANTED,  bya  Middle-aged  experienced 

ry  PLUMBER,  ft  conataot  SITUATION.  Undeiatanda  Ipump, 
U-r-cloaet,  bath,  and  all  kluda  of  iron  pipe,  hol-w.trer  8t  -a>u  aud 
iflUiiig,  plain  ziucwork,  A-,  Town  or  cmutry.— Adiroaa  R.  A P 
i 140.  HIll-,l,eet.  Hlgh-atrecl,  Peckham,  Sur^y.  ' ' 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  requires  a EE- 

ENGAGEMENT  In  an  Arihllec-,'*  Office.  Good  draughtim-in. 
Salary  moderate.  — Addreea,  ABCHITBUT,  13,  Duncin  terrace, 
I.liogtou.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^ SIlUATlON,  by  a First- 

, plumber,  GASPITTBR,  and  ZINC-WdRK  ER,- 

Addrese,  C.  R 2'3,  Wall-sireet,  Ball's  I’.md,  lellugton,  N, 

\ RE  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  a 

Xa.  Young  Man,  in  any  place  of  truat.  Has  bad  cooalderable 
experience  tu  the  building  trade,  alao  the  management  of  aeveral 
jobs  G.od  reforencBA- AddreM,  N.  D.  Po8t*offioe,  Wokingham, 
Beike. 

A S FOREMAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or 

.Aa.  the  Uftnftgement  of  a Buddei’e  Bueiueaa.  Has  d'led  similar 
aiiu-itlooB,  and  ha*  undrulable  referensee  and  le-llmoiiia'a  from 
Loudon  archllecte  and  bnildare, — Addreai,  F.  B.  3,  Suflulk -place, 
Chlawick, 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDSitS. 

Y/" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21 

' y a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  CAKPENPEfilNG — 
Idreu,  W.  WIL'.la.  87,  Bioad-atreet,  lUU-litf. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

AA/ -^NTED,  by  a thorouahly  practical  Man, 

y T a RE-ENOAGEVIENT,  as  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN 
or  to  Take  ihe  entire  Charge  of  Works  Carpenter  and  Joinvr  by 
Uft-le.  Go-id  rtfvrences  and  testlmoniaU  as  to  ability  4o.  Town  or 
oourilry.— Aildr>is*,  C.  T.  care  of  Mr.  SaUiu.reb,  Pullen’s-buildloga, 
Lcndon-w.ill,  E 0.  * 

TO  AKCHlfROIS. 

\i  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

o .CLEBK  of  WORKS,  ft  RE-ENGAOEMENT.  le  fut  y 
uimed  to  superlut.nd  the  errction  of  any  ex’eiiMva  woiks  — 
WnLgarileii'w'c^^  ' Bodgei-street , 

TO  ARCHITEOrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

lA/  A N T E D,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

fetl.nce.  Good  draughtaman,  quautity  surveyor,  aud  eailmator. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENG.AGEMENT,  as 

^rave-road,  Bhepherd'a-buah,  London.  ' ■ • 

TO  BUILDKR3. 

AA/'-A^NTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

y y TION  as  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Good  refer- 
ences.- AddreM,  J.  E.  20,  Glin-. treat,  Vauxball-gardenA 

TO  STREET  TRAMWAY  COMPANIES. 

AN  English  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having 

XA.  had  great  experience  In  the  conitrucllon  and  wniklugof 
atreet  tramway*  on  the  Oontlnenl.  ia  now  open  to  no  RNG.AGB- 
MFNT  In  Eogiuud- Addreaa,  0.  B.  care  ot  Measrs.  Byre  4 Co. 

4,  Bauve.Ie-ttreet, London,  E.U. 

YA/" ANTED,  a SITUATION  or  a JOB,  as 

yy  PLUMHER,  GASFiriER,  ftnd  ZINC  WORKER.  Town  or 
enun'ry.  Ag-d27.  With  go..d  ref-rence.— Address.  PLUMBER.  16, 
Freeliug-street,  Caiedonlan-road,  N. 

A PLASTERERseeksanENGAGEMENT, 

Aa.  by  the  Ple--eorotherwlie.  Town  or  countiy,  Ref-rencaa  to 
empli-yere.— Adilresa,  No.  1,  Padilington-etreet,  Diiih  im-rqad,  N. 

TO  PROVINCIAL  ARCHIT.CrS. 

^HE  Adverfiser,  an  experienced  Designer 

L and  Draughtfman,  accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  compe- 
itlon  aud  wopknjg  drawings  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms 
Adpre«a,  8.  J.  2,  Macqueeu-totrace,  Tavietock-streot, 

A RTISTIC  DESIGNER.  — A PERMA- 

Aa.  NEISITIF.NQAOEMENT  offered  to  an  Brtiat  oapibie  of  design- 
og  ill  the  MiKliasval,  Italian,  and  Golhlc  atylea,  fur  the  pu-poiea  of 

Irt  ttlea. — Apply  to  W.  B.  SIliPdON  4 80N3,  Decorators  and  Art 

Tile  Painters,  456,  WeaC  Strand,  Lunduu.  W.U. 

TO  AECHITBCTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS 

^AMTnD,  by  a CLERK  of  WUKKS,  a 

I T KE-E^•QaGEMh^T,oraB  GENERAL  Manager.  Well  ud 
deutl.quanililea,  Ac.  No  objection  to  the  country  oraaLn 
Uder^’’ **'’  flat-cJusj.- Addce*e,  125,  Office  of  " The 

tjlBMPOKAEY  ENGAGEMENT.  — A 

1 SURVEYOR  of  gieat  practical  experience  in  measuring,  asii- 
maling,  nuiJ  auauUiies.  wil'  be  glad  to  give  TEMPORARY  AdSHT 
ANUR  to  aurvryor.  or  builder.,  lias  had  great  praciloe  in  taking 
aud  eetlliog  extras  aud  ouiUsloua.  Would  have  no  objection  to 
ft«-“UDtft  of  a buUder,- Addreae,  8UE- 
VRYOB,  11,  Duke-street,  Portland-place. 

AN  experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

Aa.  qiialiaeu  iu  every  respect  to  eatimate  and  meaauie  up  work*, 
make  out  aecouaie,  and  well  acquaiu'ed  with  the  duilei  of  a large 
Blce.isopeu  to  an  ENOAGEUaNT.  Befarencee  aud  testimonials 
enexceptlonable,- Addrves,  F.  B.  187,  Queen’s-ioftd,  Dalston,  E. 

•t 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Sept.  3,  1870. 


TO*  HAfTKll  FLUMBERB  AND  BPIIDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  a Con- 
stant SITOATION  u PLUMBER,  or  THRrE-BRANCH 
Town  or  counlry.  Good  leferenara.— Adi):«8s,  C.  B.  23, 
King's  Cron-road,  W,0. 


THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK 

rwiuirn  an  ENOAOBM6NT.  Wrll  up  in  mra'urin?,  eati- 
malirg,  and  makine  out  accountr.  or  would  ».|inr«  up  (large  or 
rniKlI)  joha  for  parllea  requiring  terotw.raiy  analaUncB  at  l ie  own 
home,  Kare'encca,  ic.  flrit  cUm.— Addreu,  E.  M.  No.  2,  Bioiinoad- 


A 


TO  BTTIT.DER8.  Ar. 

A N experienced  MASON’S  FOREMAN, 

A\  tlioroouhtj'  practical,  letka  RE-ENOAGEMENT.  Go"d  gene- 
lal  knowledge  of  buildiog.  Willing  to  make  hltneelf  u-eful  to  fill 
uptime-  Neat  draufhleman,  good  cirrer  and  letter  cn-ter.  XTnex- 
oeptionaMe  reretencea,  Tgwn|or  couutiy. — Addtees,  5.037.  Office  of 
The  Builder.”  


TO  BUILDERS. 

A RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED,  by 

a general  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN,  for  the  chaige  of  build- 
Inga,  or  a job.  Haa  a good  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  leading 
branchei  c f the  building  trade,  and  can  be  well  r>"-ointitended  by 
pierj,  da  employera,— Addreia,  6,031. [Office  Of  " Tbe  Builder.” 


Agricultural  drainage.— 

WAItTED.  immediately,  a large  quantity  of  AORICUL- 
TCRAL  DKAIN-PJPES  of  2 ioches  diameter,  and  ‘ome  4-iech, 
G-iiich,  and  9 Inrh.  to  be  delirereJ  at  varloua  place*  in  tkBCOunt'et 
of  Miiidlean,  H rle.  and  Bares —Addieaa,  Me«rr,.,  RUSH  s MINNS, 
Civil  Englorerr,  9,  VielotU  chambet?,  WeatmiuUar,  S.W, 


TO  AEOHITECTS.  — SLADE, 

BROTIIERR,  having  opened  an  eelabllahmeut  for  the 


fa- lure  of  ARCUIl'KCrS’ PORTFOLIOS.  PnitMlo  Sta-tle.  Ac.  beg 
tn  invite  attenllou  to  Ihelr  new  inveutlonifor  keeping  drawin^a  and 
plana,  with  tbelr  other  apecialllles  for  the  preBeivatiou  and  el  p ay 
of  pictorial  work#.  Many  of  Iheae  inventiore  ate  patrntet,  are 

aiUa.  Illa.tr*t6U  and  detcilptive  catalogue  free.— 109,  Great  Putl- 
laud-etreet.  Ig'ndoD,  W. 


TO  BUIIDEB9.  DECORATORS,  UPHOL'ITKr.KRa,  ic. 

OAAA  YARDS  of  ROOM  MOULD- 

'VH  f V IKOSkert  ready  GILT,  for  dellwy,  a-  ROR'^RT 
ANNAhD’3,  62i,  BERWICK  - STREET,  OXFORD  - SlREEf 


Carver, Gilder,  LooklDg-Glaae,  and  Picture-Fra 


■flOWARD’S  PATENT  PARQUET. 

* * ■ ’ to  atand  perfectly,  and  cheaper 


25,  26.  A 27,  BERNERS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDuN,  W, 


BELLMAN  & IVEY, 

QENEHAL  AND  ORNAWENTAL  PLASTEHBEB, 


BCAGLIOLA  MARBLE 


BUPERIOR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

Thla  Plaater.  made  expreaaly  for  their  own  Bnainesa,  la  of  excellent 
quality,  and  Ita  extreme  lightneaa  In  weight  ioaorea  aaevingof  30  per 
cent,  in  uae,  from  Ita  covering  one-third  more  anperficiee  than  the 
general  plaeter. 

PRIZE  MEDAI,S 

were  awarded  Heaara.  Bellmau  A Ivey  for  their  Woiki  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  again  In  13(12. 

PLASTER  WORKS.  10,  VINK  STREET,  LIQDOEPOND  STIiaET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

SHOW  ROOMS  AND  OFFICE, 

4.  RUCKINGHAM  BTRRBT.  PORTLAND  ROAD  LONDON.  W. 


FIEBT  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A CO.  EXHIBITION  OF 
1862  : DUBLIN  1865  ; AND  OPOBTO. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATEL 

X PAVEMENTS,  combining  a highly  decorative  and  ecouomlca 
autMtUuie  for  ordinary  Boon  and  their  periabable  coverings  MaV 
A CO.'B  Pattern-book,  tbe  work  of  the  Brat  deatgnera  uf  the  day.  for 
warded,  together  with  apeolai  deeigna  and  eetimatai  for  every  kind  o 
floor  and  wall  tiling.  Specimeci  may  be  aeen  at  MAW  A CO.’B 
Mauebeaier  Agenta.  T.  DALE  A SUN,  60.  John  Dalton-«r.reet. : 
Liverpool  AgenU,  BUTTER.  POWELL,  A CO.  10.  St.  Geotgo’a- 
ere  Cent  j ano  London  Agenta.— W.  B.  SIMPSON  A BONa.awj,  Weat 
Strand.  BENTHALL  WORKS,  BROSBLBY. 


SILVER  MEDAL.  PARIS  EXHISmON,  1867. 

PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIO  TILES, 

PIPES,  Ac.— Notice  ia  hereby  moat  reapectfully  given,  that  tht 
LONDON  DEPOT  for  thla  WARE  la  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf 
Mauclvafleld-etreet  North,  City-road  Baaln,  N.  2ndly,  that  tbe  trad< 
term,  " TKEBO-METALHO"  la  the  excluaive  right  of  the  Pruprletor  : 
ai-d  Jidly,  that  the  " Reporta  of  the  Juriea,”  page  581,  of  tbe  Ureal 
Exhibition,  186] , note  tbe  grant  of  a Firat-claaa  Medal,  and  rank  tbi 
Uannraciorlea  known  ao  long  aa  " Tbe  Tileilea,”  Tunatall.  BtAflord 
eblre.  aa  tbe  Brat  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 


CARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.— 

GEORGE  ELL  A CO.  Buildera  of  Cart*,  Vaui,  Wagona, 
Ttncka,  'Irolleya,  Ac.  Contiaetora’ and  BuiMera'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,  STEPS.  PORTABLE 
BCAPFOLD3.  PIUK-HBLVES.  HAMMER  U.ANDuES,  Ac. 

WbteJa  made  by  Improved  Hachliiery  ou  the  Preuiiaea. 

A large  Variety  of  both  light  and  heavy  Wheela  kept  in  stock 
Barruwt,  Dobbin  and  other  Carte,  Intended  for  exportation,  ati 
made  by  machisery  ao  aa  to  be  interchangeable  In  tbeir  parta. 
Dobbin  Carta.  91.  Brick  Carta,  151.  Navvy  Barrowa,  13a,  6d.  each. 
Bcaffoldlng,  XAddera,  Barrowe,  Treatlea,  Steps,  Ac.  Lent  on  Hlra, 


GRANITE. 

rOHN  FREEMAN  & SONS, 

0 PENBYN,  CORNWALL. 

Agent*  In  London— w,  * J.  R.  FREEMAN,  !7.  Mlllbank-atreet  ; and 

N.  TBEOBLLES,  10,  Union-court.  Old  Broad-atreet,  K.O. 

A BERDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS.— 

XR.  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  FIELD,  A CO. 

WORKERS  In  POLISHBU  GRANITES  to  the  Queen, 

Awarded  Prlae  Madila  International  BxhlblUoui,  1851,  1866.  and 
1862,  and  THREE  Pn»e  Medala  at  Parla,  1«67.  Red.  Blue,  and  Grey 
Qranltea  for  ArebiteiMural  noiistrucilon,  Decoration,  Memoriala,  and 
leneral  ptirposoa.  Loudnn  DnoAt.  ml,  RusfOD-road.  N.W. 

T50ETLAND  STONE  DEPOT, 

1 GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY,  MILEAGE  STATION, 

PADDINGTON.  W.— PORTLAND  SlONE.  In  Block  and  Slab,  and 
TISBURY  STONE.  In  Block  and  Staiilllng.  aupplied  from  tbe  above 
UepOl,  or  from  the  Quarrlee  hv  "hip  or  railway,  by 

FAWN  & CO. 

General  Slona  Merchanta,  Pole  Agents  'o  the  Thornton  Qaarrlea, 
Portlaod  and  original  introducers  of  Tlahnry  Stone  into  London. 

TERSEY  GRANITE. 

fj  UNEQUAL!, ED  for  BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY. 

Suitable  for  Mouumeutal.  Arcbltectural,  and  Eogineorlng  Works, 
Curb,  Pitching.  MoAdam,  Ao. 

London  Offices  : 17,  King  William-atreet.  Charing  CroBS.  W.a 
where  Samples  may  be  aeen  and  Estimates  obtained. 

\/rOUNTSORREL  GRANITE 

LVJ.  QUARRIES, near  LOUGHBOROUGH.  0.  H.  B.  HAMBLY. 
Manager.— Tbe  Muuiilaorrel  Granite  Company  deliver  tUeU  maierials 
carriage  paid,  at  Railway  Srattoua  and  Canal  Wharfs.  The*  keep 
argo  stocks  of  granite  setts  for  p-iviug  streets,  cansowaya,  courtyards, 
stables,  railway  crosaiuge,  Ac.  Also  ilrosaivl  and  acabbied  klrb.  broken 
■tone  for  roada,  red  gravel  for  walks,  nibble  aud  squared  stoi-e  for 

Agent^^or  Umdou,  ’’M'esara.^MOWLh.M,  ^RESMAN,  A BURT, 
Qrosvenor  Wharf,  Millbank,  West.mlnster.S.W. 

rjlHE  ROYAL  NORTH  of  SCOTLAND 

GRANITE  andPOUSaiNO 

QUARRYING  COMPANY. 

PETERHEAD,  N.  B WM,  STUART,  Manager. 

Every  deicriploii  of  Plalu  aud  Ornaiueotal  Work  executed  In 
Polish-d  Red.  Blue,  or  Grey  Grsuito.  from  their  owe,  Quarries,  auch 
aa  Barcophagi,  Obolleka.  Coliimtl-,  i’lUs'e-- a.  Tombttouei,  Cbltuooy 
Jamb*,  Water  Fount*.  Ac.  Suecimsoa  of  the  Granite  on  aoolicatiou. 

T^ENTISH  RAG  STONE, 

JV.  IGUANODON  QUARRIE-!.  MAIDSTONE. 

W.  H.  BFN.sTRD  A BON  are  prep.red  to  aonply  from  the  above 
WELL-KNOWN  QIIARKIEA,  BToNR  of  th-  BEST  Dk8CRI PTION, 
for  Dressmga,  Facings,  KerOing,  Paving.  Road  Making,  Watllng, 
Ac.  Ac. 

A NCASTER  ST(JNE  QUARRIES  OOM- 

Xi.  PANT,  GRANTHAM,  LINCOLNSHIBfi — The  Proprietor* 
have  been  auabted  to  liui>r>ive  tbelr  method  of  working  since  the 
prlBclpal  Quarries  have  been  under  one  menagoment,  and  offer 
Block*  of  much  better  average.— Addierr,  Mr.  J.  ELLIOTT,  Ancaiter. 
Orantb  am. 

QABN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

Cargoe*  shipped  to  order,  from  the  Quarries  to  any  Port.— Address, 

EMILE  FODCARD, 

Undon  Office:  29,  STONRY  STREET,  BOP.OUOH  MARKET,  8.E. 

TiALBEATTIR  GRANITE  QUARRIES 

1 / AND  POi.ISUINQ  WORKS. 

SHEARER,  SMITH,  & CUMP ANY,  Proprietors. 

BEST  GR^Y.  BLUE,  and  RED  GRANITE’, 

London  Olhcea  : 21.  Great  Oeo'ge-a'reel.  Wostuiluster.  3 W. 
Manchester  AgenU  : TaOM  A’  DALE  A SON,  51.  John  Dalt.n- 
atreet,  Manchester. 

a AWN  PORTLAND  SLAB.—  STEWARDS 

lO  A CO.  Portland  Brone  Heicoants,  Itle  of  Portland,  and  at 
Portland  Wharf,  Orosvenor-road.  Pimlico.— For  LUt  of  Pricaa,  apply 
to  w.  H.  HOLLAND  *0. 'l.e.v.eee-ee.a  Plwillen 

PORTLAND  STUN E,— WESTON  QUaR- 

ir  RIES.— STONE  of  the  beat  quality,  and  of  any  dimenelona,  may 
be  bad  by  applying  to  tba  Agent.  Mr.  JONATHAN  C.  LANO, 
Peerland 

TAIKE  & BRUTO^,  Stone  Merchants, 

L-F  victoria  end  Ua’liff  Wharfs,  Pimlico.- Potttacid,  Caen, 
Yerkahire.  *nd  ulher  STONE  siuipHed  either  ir-m  thrir  wbaef  at  «:S 
or  direct  fr-  ra  tbe  qo.rti-'a,  by  rail  nr  ve-sel.— Prlo**  and  i-atimstos 
may  be  ohtain-'d  on  appUcaUon  at  Victoria  Wharf,  Buckingham 
alace-road,  Pim'ico.  S.W. 

OLATE  SLAB^,  ROOFING  SLATES.— 

kJ  P-nrhye  (B-ngor>,  Port  Dloor-ln  (Velinhelll).  and  other 
kind*  of  BLUE.  HKD.  a 'l  GR-'EN  PLATRSin  Stock. 

JOHN  MOOUE.  NORTHWICH. 

QLA'l'ES  ! cLaTKS!  SLATES 

O FOB  ROOFING,  PLATE  uIuORS.  SLABS.  CI3TE  RN3,  Sc. 

All  of  the  best  quality  from  North  W-,le*  To  builders  in  the  sooth 
of  Looduu  a great  saving  in  cartage  sud  dliconot  la  effected  for  cash 
A large  stuck  on  baud,  to  which  <ttHu'i<>n  Is  luvlted. 

Addfr**,  WILLIAM  1LK>*,  Siata  Merchant  aud  Slater,  Surrey 
Canal  Slate  Works,  A.ldi„gton.s.,uare.  Camberwell,  HE.  neat  Wal 
w.iTtb-road  Railway  Sta'i.-n.  Pne-*  lU  application.  Aqusutity  of 
SLATE  SLABS,  Planed  b-dh  si  'ea,  7d.  per  foot  fuper. 

R. 


MINTON  TAYLOR  & GO 
FENTON  TILE  WORKS, 

STOKE-UpoN-TRBNT, 


-I*i'Uf»cturerB  nf 
ENCAUSTIC  A''D  OROMErRICAL  TILES  AND  MOSAICS, 
for  Churebe*.  Piililic  BuddlngH,  Hall>,  Veatibulea, 
C'-rr'diira  Conaervatoriev,  Ac.  Ac  ; 

Alio.  Maiiufacluren'  of  everv  de-c-ip'l  m of 
MAJOLICA  AND  GLAZED  TILB3, 
in  Varloua  Coloura, 

for  Church  Decora'iooa,  H-arth*  and  Flreplacea,  Walla,  Flower 


Tilea  for  Pllntha,  PllAatera,  M.-m'irUl  rablet*.  Tueltira  for  T. 
nii-riplinn*,  Nam-a  of  H're*t',  Ac.  Ac.  for  the  h 
■ V B oka  and  De«l<ni  sent  frea  hv  p >s 


foraig) 


trade 


--  - . -.•ticitlars  aa  to  pattarn  ; a'a»- 

fur  Tiles  fixed  complete  by  experienced  wjikmeu  in  any  pact  uf  ilia 
kingdom. 

N.B.— No  connexion  with  any  other  Qim. 


riEOMETRTOAL  and  ENOAUSTIO 

*31"  TILES  — HARnRKAVF,3.  CRAVEN.  DUNNILL,  A CO 
Llmltedl,  JACKFIKLil  W iRKS.  near  BROiELEV,  3 ALO P.— P *ve-' 
men's.  Rc'-)e»aitical  and  Domeetlu.  made  from  the  ceiebi-4'ed  Flna> 
riaya  rf  Broaeley.  impArl«h*»le  In  their  nature  and  of  great  b -auty 
in  design.  Pattern  Bhceta,  Special  Designs,  and  Bitimataa  on 
application. 


[TALTAN  and  OTHER  MARBLES.- 

. Wharf,  Gi-isvenor-roa- 


I AVLWIN.  PTAMPA.  A CO.  Carr> 

Pim'i'O,  8,w.  and  S'eam  Saw  mlUa.  Auc 
succeaaora  to  B.  Fa  RRRICOrTI.  and  Pole  Agenta  in  England  f-r  the 
pHle  of  the  produce  of  the  ME88R3.  FABBUlCOTTrs  QUAR^ 
BIE.S,  Ac.  at  Carrara,  Italy,  ha"e  on  Sale  a well-eelec’ed  Stock  of 
Statuary.  Vein,  BiclUan,  D.ive,  Bardilla,  Black  and  Gold,  aud  other 
coluiired  Marblei  and  AUbutera  luort  In  demaud,  ia  Blocks.  Slabs, 
and  Tilea.  M*rh'*  -awn  by  Im'Toved  machinery,  and  r.pD'il  Into 
ioantllngs.  POWERFUL  STEAM  LATHES  for  tumliig  Jlacble, 
Gr-nlte.  or  Stone  Conm-ia.  Ac.  up  to  12  feet  la  length.  Shipping 
Orders  for  India  and  tbe  Colouies  promptly  executed. 


Marble  figures,  vase.s,  &c.  — 

AYl.WTN.  8TAMPA,  A 00.  are  enabled  to  exeoiiU  -ith  tho 
greatest  faetlDy  aud  economy  ORDERS  for  FIGURES  suiUble  for 
Gallery,  Mooumental,  aud  Garden  pnrpo-es,  as  well  as  all  other 
dercnniiona  of  Decorative  Sculpture  Work  in  both  Statuary  and 
PIcillau  Marble.  Soulpt  ire'  own  models  worked  in  marble.  Solid 
Marble  Baths.  Moclara,  Vases.  Ac.  kept  In  stock  at  CARR.AKA 
WHARF,  Oro4V$nor-road,  Pimlico,  S W. 


ALTERATION  OF  STREET  NAMES,  PIMLICO. 

VICTORIA  MARBLE  WORKS, 

109,  HDCEtNOHAM  PALACE-ROAD,  9.W. 

(Formerly  uamed  38.  Lower  Belgrave-place). 

• JOHN  WREN 

Bega  to  Inform  i 


Buildera,  Ao.  that  at  the  above  Establiab- 
_ inor  aud  t holce  Selection  of  UAKULS 

OHIMNET-PIEL'ESat  Reaenuahle  Prlcee. 

Intimates  for  all  deecrlutioa  of  Marble  and  Stane  Work. 


T.  H.  HARTLEY  & CO. 

WESTMINcTER  MARBLE  WORKS, 

EARL  STREET  HOBSEFERRY  ROvD.  NEAR  MILLS  ANE,  S.W 


Y 


ORKSHTRE  S T 0 N E.— HAWKS- 

WORTH  QfIARhIF,3.HOB9FORrU.B“arLSF.D3.— HI  )M.A3 
'■E,  having  Cimime  c-d  u.  work  these  quarilea.  u p-ep.reltO 


ly  eup-rlor  BRaMuEY  FALL  SToNE.  in  any  Hix-d  n 
to  2o0ca'  ic  f.rt.at  midera'e  pneav  The  walls  of  the  ue» 
Dock.  Bu  1.  have  b-o  - bunt  exoluslvoly  of  t.t 


e Quarrl 


JOSEPH  8.  GABRIEL,  STONE  MER 

t)  CHANT,  OKBLLIRKS  wHaBP,  BELVEDERE- ROAD,  LAU 
BETH.  All  deacrtpuoin  of  Paviugs,  D«udtags,  Cilia,  Steps, Uuibi 
Sinks,  Sawn  Ura>isn>in->  and  Slabs,  PurtUud,  Caen,  Hare  Hill 
Potteriiewf.ou,  Howiey  Park,  and  Park  Spring  Blocks  kept  lu  aiock 
Pricea  given  fur  Slone  ruppited  from  WharfStock  or  eeutdirect  ftoo; 
le  Quarries  by  rail  or  ship.  Bramlry  Fall  by  raU,  dDec 


Quar 


SB  and  OQ  the  ahorteat  notioe.  Oooda  lande 


Price 


appllca 


GEORGE  ELL  & CO. 

EUBTON  WORKS,  386  and  888,  BUBTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W 


B 


EST  PALE  GKEKN  WELSH  ROOFING 

Reduced  Price*  ; all  8iz*a  l ow  In  Block.  Sample  Slate  sent  ou 

JOHN  IIOOK^  NORTHWICH. 


WHITLAND  ABhEY  GHEKN  SLAi’K 

QUARRIbS,— ARuHITtC^S  are  earnestly  requ-.'et  in- 
variably to  i-nle.  a a.mple  of  9 AfF,  to  be  seat  direct  from  the 
Quariie-  to  tti6  Build  Dg  ah  re  the  sUte  Is-pecittod.  TLi-  or  i-r  will 
a ways  be  piomplly  attended  to  at  the  Quarries,  Llandyrai.lo, 
Naroeth, 


W&  J.  R.  FREEMAN,  Merchants  in  al 

. kinds  of  STONE  aud  GBA.YTTE.  Depou,,  ad|olnlng  th 
Commercial  Surroy  Ducks.  Ruihernitho ; MacclesOeld-etreHi,  Clt] 

[^tallied  for  delivenee  either  by  veaaet  01  rail  to  all  parti  of  U 
kingdom.— Olfioe, 27.  Mlllbank-streal.  fl.W, 


PORTLAND 

L MILLS,  ISLE  ol 


E’ropnelo 
St  Port- 
A 00. 1 


STONE  steam  SaV 

jKTLaND.  CHARLES  HOLLAND  Ad 
Poal-LAND  STONE  from  the  Saw  delivered  to  rth) 
r Railway  — For  prioes,  apply  to  OBLARLES  HOLLAN 
ortlAud,  Dorset. 


AA.EOBINSON&  0 C 

, SLATE  MEKOUANT8  AND  MANDFAU”rUKRRB, 

Beg  to  call  tbe  a'.teutiuu  of  Arcbiteuia  and  Buililera  to  tbeil 
Rk.MUVaL  to  more  spncloua  Freiulaee.  in 

BURY-STREKT,  BISHUPSGATE,  B.O, 

Where  they  have  dlted  op  SBOW-KOOUS  for  ENAMELLED  SLAT 
and  OTHER  CUIMN KV-FIECB3,  STOVES,  RANGBa.  Ac. 


lUostrated  pneed  Catalogue*  on  application.  Incloelug  c: 


GRANITE. 

POLISHED  GKANITE,  GREY,  RED,  an 

BLUE. for  MONUMENTAL  and  ARCH ITEC rURAl.  WOB 
BLOCK.Sl-.t  ENGINEERING  F0RF03E3. 

FAVINU  SETTa  and  CURBS. 

D.  H.  & J.  N B W A L L, 

GRANITE  QUARRIES  and  POLISHING  WORKS, 
DALBEATllB.urar  DUMFRIES. 

AGENTS:— 

JOSEPH  HARTLEY,  Oakville,  M.pir-road.  Auerip,  London,  8^ 
FRANCIS  M.  PIL'TON,  Quren  DjeaxanwbuUdiuga,  Dala-*tre< 
Liverpool. 
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What  do  we  i^xy  for  EdMcation  ? 


HEadrantages  which 
man  has  over  beast, 
in  safety,  in  mate- 
rial comfort,  in  the 
means  of  protecting, 
prolonging,  and  en- 
joying life,  are 
hardly  greater  than 
those  which  the  cul- 
tured and  instructed 
man  has  over  the  ignorant  savage. 
Nor  does  this  apply  to  indivi- 
duals  alone  j nor  need  the  con- 
trast be  limited  to  that  between  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  barbarian.  It  is  trno  in  the  case 
of  nations.  The  harvest-moon  of  1870  has 
witnessed  the  inscription,  in  letters  of  fire  more 
terrific  than  those  which  startled  the  feast  of 
the  Chaldean  king,  of  a warning  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect.  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of 
the  sanguinary  campaign  of  the  present  summer, 
one  lesson  is  plain.  The  primacy  of  Europe  is 
not  to  be  retained  by  the  mere  possession  of  the 
noblest  or  most  brilliant  qualities,  in  the  absence 
of  patient  and  conscientious  culture.  The  steady 
application  of  the  German  race  to  the  great 
bnsiness  of  education,  for  the  life-time  of  two 
generations,  has  enabled  it  to  give  a new  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise.  But  the  once  sluggish  animal,  in  this 
instance,  emulating  the  wonderful  metamor- 
phose of  its  relative,  the  frog,  has  developed  the 
wings  of  the  dragon. 

Not  less  ominous,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
known  how  to  read  contemporary  history,  than 
any  phenomenon  of  the  day,  has  been  the  per- 
sistent  manner  in  which,  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  the  mind  of  France  has  been  studiously 
misdirected  to  the  cultivation  and  the  increase  of 
luxury.  A display  that  no  honest  earnings  could 
afford,  has  been  kept  up  by  systematio  corrup- 
tion, and,  at  the  hour  of  extreme  need,  the  noble 
army  of  France  has  collapsed  for  want  of  the 
due  application  of  that  supply  which,  freely 
voted  by  the  nation,  has  been  diverted  to  the 
service  of  the  demi  monde  of  Paris.  When  a 
nation  thus  purposely  demoralised  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a patient,  self-cultivating,  honestly 
working  community  of  equal  magnitude,  the 
result  cannot  long  remain  doubtful.  No  gifts, 
however  divine,  profi^t  those  who  neglect  to 
cultivate  them. 

What,  then,  every  Englishman  ought  to  aek. 
are  we  doing  to  maintain  onr  own  national 
dignity  ? What  is  our  organisation,  compared 
with  that  of  our  Gorman  cousins  on  the  Conti- 
nent ? What  is  onr  education,  compared  with 
that  of  educated  Prussia  ? 

A report  from  that  fraction  of  our  complex 
administration  which  replaces,  clumsily  and  in- 
efficiently enough,  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
strnotion  which  is  common  to  most  civilised 
countries,  has  just  issued  from  the  press.  The 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  on  Education  have  humbly  presented  to 
her  Majesty  their  “ Esport  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  year  1869.”  From  this 
document,  and  from  the  “ estimates  for  the  Civil 
Services  for  the  year  ending  March,  1871, 
Education,  Science,  and  Art,”  we  must  strive 
to  draw  a reply  to  so  momentous  a question. 

The  first  point,  however,  that  strikes  an  in- 
quirer, who  notes  that  somewhat  less  than  a 


fortieth  part  of  our  public  expenditure  is  devoted 
to  educational  purposes,  is,  that  the  administra- 
tive action  only  scratches  the  outside  of  the  sub- 
ject, instead  of  piercing  to  the  centre.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  the  direct  action  of  the  State  in 
training  those  who  are  to  form  its  citizens;  but 
of  the  yet  more  primary  and  elementary  duty  of 
collecting  information  on  the  subject.  Where  are 
we  to  turn  for  knowledge  as  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  way  of 
education  ? What  do  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  observe 
on  the  subject  ? What  does  any  one  know  ? 

Thus  much,  indeed,  we  have  been  told  and 
told  again,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  reports, 
by  inspectors,  in  blue  books,  and,  ngly  fact,  in 
certain  trade  returns  and  commercial  bargains. 
We  are  not  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.  We 
are  doing  far  leas  than  our  neighbours.  So  ad- 
mitted is  this  fact,  that  we  are  now  voting  hard 
upon  two  millions  sterling  to  supplement  the 
grievous  deficiencies  of  our  general  method  of 
education.  But  we  are  yet  left  almost  totally  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  extent,  the  resources,  or  the 
upshot,  of  that  national  system,  if  system  it  may 
be  called,  which  has  so  notoriously  broken 
down. 

The  wisdom  and  the  piety  of  our  ancestors 
have  consecrated,  from  time  to  time,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  national  wealth  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  regarded  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  church,  to  be  in  any  way  fitted  for 
the  wants  of  the  day,  should  be  a great  educa- 
tional institution.  To  inculcate  dogma,  which 
men  seem  to  take  as  the  essence,  is  bub  a very 
minute  portion  of  the  duties,  of  a religious  orga- 
nisatioD.  There  are  many  who  hold  that,  the 
more  there  is  of  true  religion  in  a community, 
the  less  there  will  be  of  dogma.  At  all  events, 
few  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  history,  past 
or  contemporary,  will  deny  that  the  converse 
proposition  holds  true.  The  teaching  and 
training  of  the  entire  nation,  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  the  true  “ mathematics,”  the 
general  course  of  all  that  is  to  be  learned — in 
morals,  iu  science,  in  the  natural  history  of 
nations — that  great  primer  of  political  science, — 
all  this  is  the  function  for  the  performance  of 
which  churches  were  endowed,  at  a time  when 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  even  by  the  side  of  its  present 
very  imperfect  state. 

We  do  not  insist  upon  that  care  to  relieve  the 
poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  generally  to  supple- 
ment the  words  of  truth  by  the  acts  of  mercy, 
which  formed  charges  on  the  resources  of  the 
medimval  and  of  the  primitive  churches.  The 
point  we  wish  to  bring  into  relief  is  this  : we 
have  a very  large  annual  sum, — in  land,  in 
charges,  in  rates,  in  Parliamentary  votes,  in 
private  subscriptions, — professedly  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  We  cannot  but  be 
aware,  from  the  results,  that  the  application  has 
not  been  as  snccessful  as  could  be  desired.  We 
know  that  the  very  gravest  questions  press 
for  solution  as  to  the  primary  principles  on 
which  such  application  should  be  made.  And 
yet  we  are  content  to  remain  without  that 
statistical  information  which  is  the  very  first 
requisite  to  enable  ua  to  understand  our  posi- 
tion ; to  say  nothing  whatever  about  improving 
it.  We  now  offer  some  two  millions  a year  to 
eke  out  a very  deplorably  deficient  self-acting,  or 
rather  non-acting,  system  of  education.  But 
whether  two, — or  twice  two, — or  ten,  or  what 
number  of  millions  are  spent  on  the  duty  which 
we  thus  largely  supplement, — who  is  there  to 
tell  us  ? We  only  know  the  educational  state  of 
England  by  its  fruit,  or  rather  by  its  marked 
absence  of  fruit.  But  we  know  that  there  was 
an  old  idea  that  some  tenth  part  of  the  national 
income  should  be  devoted  to  what  are  now  called 
educational  purposes;  and  we  have  a very 
shrewd  guess  that  an  enormous  annual  outlay 
must  be,  at  this  moment,  perilously  ill-directed. 


Could  we  sum  in  one  full  line  the  annual 
income  of  universities,  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, hospitals  and  charities,  colleges,  and 
schools,  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  blush  for 
the  figure.  That  for  which  we  should  blush  is, 
that  we  spend  so  much,  and  have  so  little  to 
show  for  it.  To  know  what  we  actually  do 
spend  in  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  nation 
is  a primary  and  imperative  need. 

Reverting  to  that  partial  information  which 
is  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Dapartment  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education — that  is  to  say,  of  Lord  de  Grey  and 
Ripon  and  Mr.  Forster,  with  Mr.  Cole  as  secre- 
tary,— we  are  happy  to  find  that  a suggestion, 
which  was,  we  believe,  first  published  in  our 
columns,  has  been  carried  out  in  the  present 
volume.  Maps  of  England  aud  Wales,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Ireland,  are  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report,  which  show,  by  red  and 
black  dots  (complemented  by  ill-devised  letter- 
ing), the  localities  in  which  schools  are  now 
existing  in  connexion  with  the  Dapartment. 

The  expenditure  reported  for  the  financial  year 
1869-1870  (exclusive  of  the  vote  for  the  Geo- 
logical Society)  was  201,5521.,  being  2,8511.  more 
than  that  for  the  previous  year,  which  amounted 
to  198,7011. 

The  approximate  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  any  of  the  different 
means  of  obtaining  instruction  afforded  by  the 
Department  in  1869,  is  2,372,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  596,000,  or  33^  per  cent.,  over  the 
corresponding  total  for  1868,  which  was 
1,775,400.  Bub  as  a mere  stroll  through  the 
South  Kensington  Musenra  counts  for  one  of 
these  instances  of  information  obtained  by  the 
public,  we  must  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  educational  profit  derived  by  this  million 
and  three-quarters  of  people  from  the  labours  of 
the  Department, 

The  total  number  of  visitors  registered  as 
attending  the  South  Kensington  Museum  during 
the  year  1369  is  1,043,654,  against  881,076  in 
1868.  The  total  monthly  average  has  risen 
from  73,423  in  1868,  to  86,971  iu  1809,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  regrettable  circumstance 
that  the  attendance  on  student  days  has  declined 
from  the  monthly  average  of  9,543,  to  that  of 
9,154.  In  1867  the  students’  monthly  average 
was  10,843.  The  attendances  in  the  holiday 
weeks  of  1869  have  been  far  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  amounting  to  54,354  for  Easter 
week,  40,868  for  Whibsnn  week,  and  51,259  for 
Christmas  week,  against  the  respectively  corre- 
sponding numbers  of  35,241,  of  27,591,  and  of 
48,037  in  1868 ; and  of  26,594,  of  22,557,  and  of 
21,790  in  1867. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction 
in  science  applicable  to  industry,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department,  has  increased  from 
15,010  in  1868  to  21,500  in  1869.  The  number 
of  individuals  instructed  in  art  has  increased 
from  123,562  in  1863  to  157,198  in  1869,  or  at 
the  rate  of  27  per  cent. — the  increase  in  the 
science  schools  being  upwards  of  43  per  cent. 
The  Royal  School  of  Mines  numbers  only  seven- 
teen regular  and  ninety-three  occasional  stu- 
dents ; the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  136 
students ; the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, forty  ; and  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory, 
thirty-five.  The  evening  lectures  have  been 
attended  by  1,617  artizans  and  school  teachers ; 
and  253  science  teachers  attended  the  special 
course  of  lectures  provided  for  their  instruction. 
There  have  been  tbirty-two  students  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  in  Ireland,  and  5,773  persons 
have  attended  the  various  conises  of  lectures 
delivered  in  connexion  with  the  Department  in 
Dublin.  The  attendance  at  the  evening  popular 
lectures  delivered  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  during  the  Session  1868-1869 
was  1,386. 

Thus  th«  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  instruction  as  students,  or  as  attendants 
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npon  lectares,  in  connexion  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  1869,  is  npwards  of 
187,000  j a total  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding 
year  by  41,300,  or  28  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
1868  over  1867  was  about  18  per  cent. ; so  that 
the  rate  of  progressive  increase,  as  compared 
with  the  former  year,  shows  an  acceleration  of 
more  than  30  per  cent.  The  general  march  of 
the  public  scientific  and  artistic  education  of  the 
country  may  be  readily  appreciated  from  the 
above  statistical  summary. 

To  the  above-stated  sum  of  201,5521,  in- 
creased, in  the  Parliamentary  estimates,  by  the 
addition  of  the  geological  survey,  to  218,3361, 
have  to  be  added  some  other  items  of  educa- 
tional cost  for  Great  Britain,  and  four  items  for 
Ireland,  in  order  to  make  up  the  annual  sum 
paid  by  the  nation  for  education  other  than 
elementary.  These  items  are  as  follow:  — 
British  Museum,  90,7651 ; National  Gallery, 
16,1811  j National  Portrait  Gallery,  1,8001 ; 
Learned  Societies,  12,3701  j University  of  Lon- 
don, 9,5771;  Endowed  schools  commission 
(which  is  an  administrative  rather  than  an  educa- 
tional charge),  12,2201;  Universities,  &o.,  in 
Scotland,  18,6441.  ; Board  of  Manufactures, 
Scotland,  2,1001  ; Irish  National  Gallery,  1,9901 ; 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  1,6841 ; Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, 3,2401 ; and  Qneen’s  Colleges,  4,2651 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  endowed  universities, 
do  not  figure  in  this  list.  The  total  annual 
outlay  thus  incurred  amounts  to  393,0721 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the 
sums  voted  for  the  year  1870-71,  amonnt  to 
914,7211,  for  Great  Britain,  and  to  381,8971 
for  Ireland.  A comparison  of  these  sums  with 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  gives 
some  noteworthy  facts. 

The  number  of  children  in  Great  Britain  be- 
tween the  years  of  3 and  15  may  be  taken,  in 
ronnd  numbers,  at  7,000,000.  (The  census  of 
1861  gave  6,323,566.)  Of  these,  1,300,000  are 
between  3 and  5 ; 3,000,000  between  5 and  10 ; 
and  2,700,000  between  10  and  15  years  of  age. 
Of  the  4,300,000  below  10  years  old,  493,852  were 
presented  for  examination  under  the  standards  in 
1869.  Of  the  2^700,000  children  from  10  to  15, 
310,213  were  so  presented.  The  total  number 
of  children  over  six  years  of  age  that  were  quali- 
fied for  presentation  in  this  period  was  991,44-9. 
The  total  number  of  children  on  the  school-books 
for  the  year  was  1,797,388,  and  the  average 
number  actually  attending  echool  was  1,245,027. 
Thus  onr  public  primary  education  may  be  said 
to  contemplate  the  training  of  one-fourth,  to 
attempt  the  training  of  one-sixth,  and  to  effect 
(more  or  less  satisfactorily)  the  training  of  one- 
seventh,  of  the  children  below  15  years  of  age. 
The  cost  of  this  education  amounted,  for  the 
year  1869-70,  to  840,7111.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  17s.  3d.  per  head  for  the  children 
actually  taught,  or  of  12a.  8d.  per  bead  for  the 
average  attendance  on  the  schools.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  that  portion  of  the  expense  which 
is  directly  borne  by  the  State. 

The  vote  for  the  year  1870-71  for  public  educa- 
tion is  914,7211.  An  annual  increase  mey  be 
reckoned  on ; so  that  we  may  speak  of  onr 
current  State  provision  for  primary  education  as 
involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  a milliun,  in 
imparting  the  simplest  rudiments  of  instruction 
to  one  million  and  a half  out  of  our  seven  millioDS 
of  children.  Of  those  so  instructed,  moreover, 
three-eighths  are  of  an  age  fitted  to  receive  not 
primary,  but  secondary,  instruction. 

Oor  national  influenco  over  the  training  of  the 
2,7C0,000  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  is  at 
present  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  The  expenditure  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  administration,  grants  in  aid  to  schools, 
and  expenses  of  circulation,  was  109  7751.  for 
1869-7U,  and  will  rise  to  123,9021.  in  the  current 
year.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  direct 
instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  schools  (ex- 
clusive of  the  other  educational  establishments 
before  cited)  for  1869  was  178,6981.  The  national 
cost,  therefore,  of  this  portion  of  secondary 
education,  of  which  between  a fourteenth  and  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  youth  adequate  to  receive  it 
have  availed  themselves,  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
about  12s.  4d.  per  head.  As  an  economical 
application  of  funds,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  these  figures.  The  question  of  efficiency 
is  distinct.  That  of  numbers  may  be  called 
appalling. 

With  reference  to  superior  education,  the  in- 
stitutions supported  by  the  votes  contemplate 
rather  the  prolonged  pursuit  of  some  special 
branch  of  study,  than  the  general  culture  of  the 
student, — a point  which  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are 


aware,  attempted  in  any  of  onr  civil  establish- 
ments. 

1 he  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  received, 
in  the  year  1869,  thirty-two  students.  Its  coat 
was  6,8001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2121.  per 
student. 

The  cost  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Metallur- 
gical Laboratory,  in  Jermyn-street,  for  the  same 
year,  has  been  10,6921.  The  total  number  of 
students,  regular  and  occasional,  in  these  insti- 
tutions, has  been  281,  at  the  rate  of  381.  per 
head. 

The  cost  of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture for  the  past  year  was  2,1751.  The  num- 
ber of  students,  forty ; the  rate,  541.  per  head. 
The  partial  education,  therefore,  of  353  students, 
at  a cost  of  39,6671.,  is  the  amount  of  our  public 
education  of  a high  -technical  order,  offered  to 
such  of  our  2,700,000  youth  as  it  may  accom- 
modate. The  youth  of  Ireland,  indeed,  are  not 
included  in  the  returns. 

Thus  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  an  annual 
public  income  of  some  seventy  millions  sterling, 
contributes  less  than  a million  towards  the 
primary  instruction  of  the  seven  millions 
of  British  children.  It  contributes  120,0001. 
towards  certain  branches  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, which,  in  more  higbly-cultored  coun- 
tries, are  madeobligatory  on  all  young  persons, 
but  of  which,  with  us,  (exclusive  of  private 
tuition)  180,000  out  of  2,700,000  avail  them- 
selves;  and  it  contributes  20,0001.  towards 
a fractional  superior  education,  which  is  shared 
by  353  students.  To  the  support  of  learned 
bodies,  London,  Scotch,  and  Iiish  universities 
and  colleges,  it  contributes  50,0001.  per  annum. 
Museums  and  galleries  receive  the  subsidy,  not 
excessive  pgr  se,  but  disproportionably  large  in 
cumparieon  with  the  more  directly  educational 
expenditure,  of  some  180,0001. ; and  this,  toge- 
ther with  380,0001.  for  the  primary  education  of 
Ireland,  makes  up  the  annual  outlay,  provided 
by  the  State,  for  educational  purposes.  For  the 
rest,  we  have  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  much  vaunted 
efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  to  the 
working  of  those  varied  institutions,  originating 
in  the  piety  of  the  past  or  the  speculative 
energy  of  the  present,  as  to  most  of  which,  it  is 
BO  foreign  to  onr  national  habits  to  require  or 
to  possess  any  definite  or  synoptic  information. 


AMONG  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE 
CHURCHES.* 

Nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  general 
outline  and  design  of  the  noble  tower  and 
octagon  lantern  of  Boston  Church,  to  which  an 
interest  of  another  kind  has  been  added,  also, 
by  its  connexion  with  Jean  Ingelow’s  best  poem, 
“ High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnehire,” 
where  we  are  told  bow  the  Boston  bells  rang 
oat  the  tune  of  “ The  Brides  of  Enderby,”  to 
warn  the  country  folk  of  the  advance  of  the 
“ stolen  tide;”  but  the  statement  that — 

“The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower  ” 

(310  steps,  to  wit)  must  surely  be  taken  with 
limitation,  unless  he  were  an  exceptionally  active 
old  gentleman.  Of  the  grand,  almost  cathedral- 
sized  church,  one  need  only  observe  that  it  is 
well  preserved  and  rich  in  detail,  of  a late  date 
externally,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  marred  by  a wooden  vault  to  the 
nave.  The  western  tower,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a remarkably  lofty  arch,  and  open 
nearly  to  the  top,  with  its  ties  of  lofr.y 
windows,  is  as  fine  internally  as  externally. 
A remarkably  elegant  specimen  of  metal- 
work in  the  shape  of  a communion-rail  of 
Classic  design,  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  visitor  to  thia  church.  Proceeding  by  rail  to 
Sutton  vid  Spalding,  we  most  pass  rapidly  over 
the  salient  points  of  the  fine  range  of  churches 
between  the  two  last-named  places.  Sutton  has 
a fine  simple  timber  broach  spire,  which  has  been 
imitated  more  than  once,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
modern  church-builders,  the  nave  piers  and  tri- 
forium,  of  late  Norman,  or  rather  transitional 
work,  are  of  interest,  and  afford  one  among  other 
instancBsof  the  round  arch  being  retained,  for  con- 
structional purposes,  in  smaller  churches  some 
time  after  its  disuse  iu  the  larger  arcades  of  the 
cathedrals.  Gedney  is  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
grand  tower,  chiefly  of  lancet  date  (the  upper  stage 
only  being  rectilinear),  and  affording  another 
instance  of  the  fine  and  expressive  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  early  Gothic  towers  by  the  mere 

• See  pp.  C78,  699,  ante. 


play  of  surface  and  outline  obtained  by  but- 
tresses, stair  turrets,  &c. ; all  the  rich  decoration 
of  some  of  the  later  towers  will  scarcely  enable 
them  to  compete  with  these  truly  masonic  de- 
signs. The  nave  is  very  late,  and  shows  the  thin 
walls  (in  this  case  not  projecting  beyond  the  line 
of  the  piers)  characteristic  of  late  work ; the 
roof  is  a fine  one,  and  a good  instance  of  the 
variety  of  effect  often  produced  in  roofs  of 
this  date  by  the  alteration  of  roof-principals 
of  two  different  designs ; and  there  is  some 
very  good  flowing  tracery  (curvilinear)  of 
rather  exceptional  design  in  the  north  aisle 
windows.  Fleet,  again,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  tower  and  spire,  standing  apart  from 
the  church,  and  known  to  many  from  the 
engraving  in  Brandon’s  “Parish  Churches 
in  the  church  are  eight  carved  heads,  corbels 
at  the  springing  of  the  roof  timbers,  of  re- 
markable spirit  and  variety  of  design,  aud 
(so  far  as  we  know),  hitherto  nnpablished. 
The  well-known  church  at  Holbeacb,  some  of 
the  windows  especially  of  which  have  been  so 
often  figured  as  fine  specimens  of  ourviliuear 
tracery,  is  now  undergoing  an  internal  restora- 
tion, as  far  as  the  nave  is  concerned,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Christian  ; the  much-worn 
masonry  of  the  fine  nave  arcade  piers  having 
been  cleaned  and  renewed  where  necessary,  and 
a new  timber  roof  of  corresponding  style  placed 
over  it.  The  chancel  and  the  south  porch  are 
among  the  best  portions  of  this  church;  and  the 
unusual  form  of  west  doorway,  with  groined 
soffit,  and  gable  cutting  into  the  window  above 
(the  window  also  being  of  exceptional  design),  is 
worth  notice,  though  very  late  work.  A warning 
to  church  restorersis  stereotyped  in  the  north  door- 
way, where  the  arch  mouldings,  originally  very 
good,  have  been  gone  over  and  smoothed  down  by 
some  careless  hand  in  such  a manner  as  to 
remove  the  fillets  from  the  face  of  rolls,  leaving 
as  a residuum  a sort  of  nondescript  moulding. 
This  achievement,  |we  believe,  is  long  previous 
to  the  present  restoration. 

From  Holbeach  to  Whaplode  ; we  can  concen- 
trate all  our  attention  on  the  churohes  this  jour- 
ney, for  truly  the  country  itself  is  uninteresting 
enough;  but  Whaplode  is  a reward  for  a dull  drive. 
What  could  be  done  with  the  Norman  stylo  in  a 
small  church  is  shown  here  by  the  eastern  part  of 
the  nave,  with  its  chancel-arch  decorated  with 
zig-zag  and  pellet  and  horseshoe  ornaments,  and 
its  piers  and  caps  each  differing  in  section  and  in 
design,  some  of  the  caps  showing  the  hollow 
cone  ornament,  which  is  believed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  Wales,  though  met  with  occasion- 
ally elsewhere.  Some  of  the  piers  here  are 
actually  thicker  than  the  wall  above  them  (which 
is  of  the  same  date),  the  caps  projecting  far 
beyond  the  archivolt  springing.  The  western 
part  of  the  nave  is  of  transitional  date,  the  caps 
of  the  piers  just  blossoming  into  stiff,  but  highly 
effective,  foliated  ornament.  Taken  altogether, 
this  nave  is  an  epitome  of  the  progress  from 
the  complete  Norman  towards  the  realisation 
of  Gothic  feeling,  even  the  older  por- 
tions being  in  such  sharp  preservation  of 
Hue  and  surface  as  would  almost  seem  at 
first  sight  to  discredit  their  undoubted  anti- 
quity. A fine  tower  of  transitional  date  adds 
a farther  interest  to  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  relics  of  the  period  wheu  our 
ptculiarly  national  architecture  was  bogiuning 
to  struggle  into  form  and  life.  Moulton  Uhurch, 
mostly  transitional  in  style,  takes  us  a step 
further  in  this  respect,  especially  as  regards  pier 
sections  and  carved  capitals;  and  in  the  late 
transitional  church  of  Weston,  farther  on,  wo 
find  the  same  progress  continued,  the  three 
chnrches  having  very  probably  been  built  suc- 
cessively in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  so  prevalent 
among  the  Medimval  builders,  and  affording  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
development  of  that  beautiful  feature  in  archi- 
lecture,  the  Gothic  capital.  The  chancel  arch 
and  capital  at  Weston  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful, in  moulding  and  design,  that  could  well  be 
met  with  on  so  small  a scale;  and  amid  work  of 
later  date,  the  rectilinear  tower  and  spire  at 
Moulton  should  not  be  overlooked.  We  conclude 
our  survey  with  the  large  and  only  church 
in  the  apparently  active  and  wideawake  town 
of  Spalding.  This  church  is  remaikable  in  plan, 
having  four  aisles,  or  rather  four  and  a half  in 
the  nave,  and  a side  aisle  to  each  of  the  transepts  ; 
remarkable  also  for  the  almost  total  absence  of 
carved  ornament  of  any  kind  in  an  edifice  so 
large  and  of  snob  “good”  date  (latter  half  of 
thirteenth  century).  The  mouldings,  too,  are  of 
the  simplest,  and  rather  tame  in  character, 
though,  owing  to  the  solidity  of  the  masonry. 
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and  the  remarkable  perspective  effecta  given  by 
the  plan,  the  general  internal  aspect  of  the 
building  is  very  fine.  The  centre  aisle  of  the 
nave  was  formerly  the  same  height  as  the  tran- 
aepts ; but,  at  a subsequent  period,  the  nave 
piers  were  raised  6 ft.,  the  arches  being  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  at  the  new  level.  The  roof  is 
a fine  piece  of  late  timber-work,  with  carved 
angels  with  outspread  wings  on  the  hammer- 
beams,  and  a deep  moulded  and  carved  cornice. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  musical  readers  (of  whom 
we  hope  there  are  many),  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that  Spalding  Church  contains  a very  fine  organ, 
of  three  “manuals,”  recently  added  to  and 
retouched  by  Hill ; and  at  Wbaplode  there  is  a 
little  organ  of  some  interest,  not  only  on  acconnt 
of  intrinsic  good  quality,  but  as  being,  in  great 
measure,  the  work  of  the  amateur  hands  of  (if 
wo  understood  rightly)  a former  incumbent. 
Most  of  the  other  churches  mentioned  contain 
only  what  our  Scottish  neighbours  might  rightly 
term  “ kists  o’  whistles.” 

Of  course,  such  a near  vicinity  suggests  a 
flying  visit  to  Peterborough,  only  nominally 
beyond  our  Lincolnshire  limits.  Has  the  cele- 
brated west  front  been  possibly  a little  over- 
praised  by  those  critics  who  have  called  it  “ the 
finest  in  Europe  ” ? The  conception  is  a remark' 
able  one,  no  doubt;  it  may  be  owing  partly  to 
the  blackened  state  of  tbe  stone  that  the  great 
arcade  scarcely  shows  its  real  size  (losing  its 
light  and  shadow  tints),  and  seems  less  grand  in 
reality  than  it  appears  in  some  illustrations  ; 
and  the  section  of  the  jamb  mouldings,  a series 
of  circular  shafts  of  nearly  equal  size,  placed  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  tbe  wall  plane,  is  not  the 
most  etfeotive  either  for  shadow  or  for  giving 
scale  to  tbe  design.  We  are  not  questioning  the 
title  of  the  facade  to  high  admiration,  but  only 
to  the  supremacy  among  facades  claimed  for  it 
by  some  critics.  This  front  again  illustrates  the 
influence  of  rivalry  in  stimulating  architectural 
achievement,  the  present  design  having  been 
clearly  added  as  on  afterthought  in  front  of  the 
originally  proposed  termination,  in  order  to  “ cut 
out  ” the  transitional  west  front  of  Ely,  then  just 
completed  ; just  as  tbe  present  Lady  Chapel,  with 
its  late  and  completely  developed  fan-groining, 
was  substituted  for  the  earlier  one  adjoining  the 
north  transept,  in  order  to  outdo  the  Ely  Lady 
Chapel  built  just  before,  and  in  which  the  fan- 
groining  has  not  quite  reached  its  final  develop- 
ment. The  general  design  of  the  grand  Kormau 
arcades  of  the  interior  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
as  at  Lincoln,  the  vaulting-shafts  (or  rather  roof- 
shaflt)  in  the  choir  have  boen  cut  away  and 
stopped  to  make  room  for  the  stall-canopies, 
perhaps  in  the  fifteenth  centnry  ; tbe  “ stopping  ” 
being  effected  by  catting  away  tbe  heavy 
Norman  shafc  nearly  to  a point  against  the  wall, 
and  finishing  each  with  a small  delicately  carved 
head  ; the  effect  of  these  little  faces,  scarcely  more 
than  2 in.  across,  thus  introduced  into  the  midst 
of  the  massive  comparatively  nncouth  Norman 
work,  is  most  curious  and  piquant.  The  present 
stalls,  by  Blore  (some  thirty  or  forty  years  since), 
are  admirable  specimens  of  “ restoration”  work  of 
that  period ; and  the  recent  colouring  on  the 
ceiling  and  on  portions  of  the  walls  of  tbe  choir, 
executed  (we  believe)  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  ievery  harmonious  and  pleasing 
in  effect,  excepting  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  on  the  ceiling  over  the  altar,  which  are 
in  that  archaic  style  against  the  revival  of  which 
wc  have  ogain  and  again  protested,  and  which 
has  not  the  slightest  necessary  connexion  either 
with  modern  church  art  or  modern  Christian 
worship.  Tbe  colouring  on  the  walls,  be  it  said, 
is  confined  to  flat  surfeces ; mouldings  are  not 
touched  by  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be. 
The  ruined  hospital  and  chapel  to  the  south-east 
of  the  cathedral  should  be  inspected,  as  th- 
remains  of  fine  Geometrical  work,  and  instancing 
the  application  of  three-aisled  buildings  to  other 
than  strictly  ecolesiastical  purposes.  We  cannot 
however,  on  this  occasion,  linger  longer  over 
Peterborough,  and  will  quit  it  with  a word  of 
appreciation  for  the  careful  and  satisfactory 
singing  of  the  choir  : much  better,  certainly, 
tbau  that  at  Lincoln. 

What  lesson  is  suggested  to  the  architect  by 
such  a rapid  review  as  we  have  been  making  of 
a number  of  churches  of  different  periods  of 
Gothic  art?  A good  many,  probably  ; but  this 
one  in  particular — the  only  one  on  which  we 
will  here  insist, — that  of  designing  in  strict 
relation  to  the  properties  of  your  material.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  call  this  one  of  tbe  most 
reniurkable  characteristics  of  early  Gothic  art. 
Taking  one  feature,  the  capital ; we  find,  in  the 
Norman  period,  and  np  to  the  climax  of  the 
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style,  in  the  Geometrical  period,  ornament  which 
precisely  demands  atone  for  its  effect,  and  which 
conld  have  been  so  easily  and  so  effectively 
worked  in  no  other  material.  So  with  larger 
features ; the  early  lancet  towers,  for  instance, 
which  are  emphatically  masonio  designs.  It  is 
only  in  later  Gothic  that  we  find  panelling  in 
stone,  buttresses  cot  in  wood,  features  used  in 
contradiction  to  the  material  in  which  they  are 
executed,  Is  not  this  relation  between  design 
and  material  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  pre- 
servation in  which  older  work  is  often  found,  in 
comparison  with  later  ? In  our  modern  Gothic 
churches  we  often  find  most  beautifnl  and  deli- 
cate naturalistic  caiving,  in  comparatively  soft 
atone,  but  of  a type  which  would  be  better  suited 
to  wood-carving,  and  which  has  certainly  little 
chance  of  lasting,  in  Bath  or  Caen  stone,  to  be 
studied  by  the  architects  of  five  or  six  cen- 
turies hence.  The  early  Gothic  architects 
considered  that  in  stone  they  bad  a granulated 
material,  most  effectively  and  most  durably 
worked  in  large  rounded  projections  and  hollows, 
leaving  plenty  of  breadth  of  surface.  Their 
design  almost  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  their 
material.  To  the  modern  designer,  whether  he 
work  in  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  we  say,  “ Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.” 

Those  who  accompanied  the  excursion  we 
have  been  making  notes  of,  will  feel  that  such 
notes  w'oold  be  incomplete  without  a word  in 
recognition  of  the  time  and  trouble  so  liberally 
given  by  tho  distinguished  arohsoologist  and  ex- 
architeot  who  suggested  and  organised  it.  Those 
who  have  gained  a life-long  experience  in  any 
branch  of  study,  can  hardly  be  more  worthily 
employed  than  in  giving  to  the  younger  gene- 
ration some  of  the  results  of  their  acquired 
knowledge;  and  the  valuable  assistance  and  in- 
formation given  on  this  occasion  to  a number  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  arcbiteotural  profes- 
sion, calls  for  more  than  the  merely  private 
tribute  of  respect  and  regard  which,  we  believe, 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  already  received  from  those  who 
enjoyed  tbe  pleasure  and  profit  of  visiting  the 
Lincolnshire  churches  in  his  company. 
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interior  generally  has  been  renovated,  and  a 
vestry  or  recess,  which  was  approached  from  an 
outer  door,  thrown  into  the  church.  A stained- 
glass  window  is  to  be  placed  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  S.  Beckett,  whose  munificence  has 
been  before  noticed.  A stained-glass  window  is 
also  being  placed  in  the  tower,  which  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  tbe  fifteenth  centnry.  The 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bodley,  of  London.  Messrs.  Robinson  & Son, 
builders,  are  the  contractors  for  the  mason  work. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  several  buildings, 
which,  although  not  in  the  course  of  erection, 
must  shortly  follow  in  the  train  of  pnblio  improve- 
ments. A commodious  town-hall  is  greatly 
needed  by  the  corporation,  which  has  recently 
claimed  and  become  enrolled  amongst  tho 
boroughs  of  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of  the  bnai- 
neas  of  the  borough  is  transacted  in  the  court- 
house, which  was  constructed  in  the  year  1833, 
by  subscription  and  out  of  the  rates. 

Public  baths  and  washhouses  are  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  town,  a site  having  been  promised 
by  a gentleman  largely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  borough.  As  before  intimated,  a new 
railway  station  is  also  arranged  to  be  built  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 

The  erection  of  cottage  property,  although  not 
so  large  as  it  was  a short  time  ago,  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  a good  many  buildings  have  been 
put  up  during  the  present  summer. 

Several  pieces  of  land  have  been  laid  out  as 
building  plots,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Shaw 
Lands,  which  were  left  for  certain  charitable 
purposes,  about  forty-two  acres  in  extent,  will 
be  laid  out,  so  that,  should  trade  flourish  and 
commerce  deal  out  her  customary  blessings,  the 
building  trade  of  Barnsley  will  be  at  least 
moderately  active  for  some  time  to  come. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  BARNSLEY. 

Although  the  building  trade  in  Barnsley 
cannot  be  said  to  be  so  active  as  it  was  a few 
years  ago,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a fair  quantity 
of  work  for  the  builder.  Several  large  public 
buildings  are  either  being  erected  or  renovated. 
Theintroduction  of  theMidland  system  into  Barns- 
ley has  not  only  given  to  the  public  a far  superior 
station  and  a new  county  court,  but  the  promise 
of  a commodious  and  healthy  station,  in  place  of 
the  present  filthy  structure  which  is  owned  by 
the  prosperous  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company.  Tbe  present  county  court, 
which  has  only  been  erected  for  a few  years, 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway 
company,  a new  erection  is  going  on  at  the  top 
of  Regent-street.  The  building  is  of  a very 
substantial  appearance,  and  when  fitted  np  will 
combine  all  the  requisites  usually  looked  for  in 
an  erection  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Sorby  is  the  archi- 
tect; the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Nicholson 
& Son,  of  Leeds. 

The  Beckett  Dispensary,  which  was  erected 
a few  years  ago  through  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  S.  Beckett,  of  Torquay,  is  being  con- 
siderably improved.  Another  building  of  about 
the  same  area  as  the  first  erection  is  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Son,  at  a cost  of  some- 
thing like  4', COOL  The  structure,  which  is  of 
brick  with  stone  facings,  will  snpply  a long-felt 
want  to  the  town  and  district  in  the  provision  of 
infirmai  y accommodation,  which,  to  a mining  and 
manufacturing  community,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  boons  which  can  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal in  case  of  accidents,  which  are  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Woodhouee,  of 
Bolton,  and  the  work,  which  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Amos  Taylor,  of  tbe  firm 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  & Son,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors, Barnsley. 

The  renovation  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which 
is  fast  progressing  towards  completion,  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  contractors  and 
architect  for  some  time.  The  structure  (with 
the  exception  of  the  tower)  owes  its  construction 
to  the  years  1820  and  1821.  The  interior, 
which  is  being  renovated,  measures  102  ft.  by 
61  ft.,  and  was  built  at  a cost  of  12,000i.  The 
whole  of  the  galleries  have  been  removed, 
together  with  the  old  square  pews,  and  in  their 
stead  open  stalls  are  to  be  constructed.  The 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING:  NEMESIS. 

Froai  the  time  of  and  since  the  war,  the 
Americans  have  gone  in  strongly  for  “ pro. 
tectioD,”  particularly  in  so  far  as  the  iron 
producers  and  maoufaoturers  of  iron  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  imposed  duties  almost 
prohibitory  upon  ail  kinds  of  iron  and  iron  manu- 
factures, from  pig-iron  to  penknives,  from  scrap 
to  steel  springs,  and  the  range  has,  of  course, 
included  the  kinds  of  iron  bolts  and  parts  of 
machinery  required  in  the  constrnotion  of  ships. 
Tbe  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress 
recently  has  induced  a relaxation  of  the  tariff. 
The  import  duty  upon  wrought  scrap  iron  has 
been  reduced  from  8 dollars  to  5 dollars  per  ton  ; 
on  cast  scrap  iron  from  8 dollars  to  6 dollars  ; 
and  on  pig-iron  from  9 dollars  to  5 dollsrs.  To 
effect  these  reductions  tbe  free  traders  had  to 
undergo  a severe  encounter  with  the  pro- 
tectionists, who  insisted  upon  higher  rates. 
The  figures  determined  upon  are  a compromise. 
The  sorts  we  have  named  do  not  materially  affect 
the  materials  required  in  ship-building,  and  a 
renewed  and  continued  fight  may  be  expected 
between  the  shipping  interest  with  others  doubt- 
less, and  Congress,  with  a view  to  a relaxation  of 
the  tariff,  and  much  need  there  is  for  such  a 
change.  Before  the  duties  just  referred  to  were 
reduced  the  dues  stood  thus : — Pig  iron, 
11.  ITs.  2d.  per  ton  ; refuse  scrap,  II.  13s.  2d. ; 
Russia  admitting  pig,  bars,  and  scrap,  at  10s., 
and  half  a dozen  other  European  countries  ad- 
mitting pig  iron  free.  For  parts  of  machinery, 
the  United  States  impose  an  import  duty  of 
91.  158.  per  ton,  or  four  times  the  rate  of  some 
European  countries.  On  some  of  the  finer 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  the  import  duties 
are  almost  fabulously  high.  Needles  for  sewing- 
machines,  for  instance,  are  charged  Is.  2d.  per 
thonsand,  and,  in  addition,  35  per  cent.  acZ 
valorem.  Penknives  and  other  knives,  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Steel  pens,  5d.  per  gross,  the 
full  value  at  tho  works,  and  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorein.  Files,  rasps,  and  floats  are  charged 
with  an  import  duty  of  451.  16s.  8d.  and 
271.  13b.  4d.  per  ton,  as  they  may  be  under  or 
over  10  in.  in  length,  and,  in  addition,  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Screws  are  charged  501.  ISs.  4d. 
and  371.  per  ton,  and,  in  addition,  35  per  cent, 
od  valorem.  There  is  no  tariff  in  existence, 
that  we  know  of,  as  severe  as  that  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  tbe  metals  and  metal 
manufactures  produced  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  we  take  twenty 
millions  sterling  more  of  their  productions  than 
they  do  of  ours,  the  figures  being,  as  near  as 
may  be,  imports  from  the  United  States 

45.000. 0001.,  exporls  to  the  United  States 

25.000. 0001. 
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The  protection  shoe  pinches ; the  effect  of  the 
screw  put  npon  the  shipping  interest  dnring  the 
war,  and  of  the  severe  tariff,  has  been  to  eztin- 
goisb,  as  near]7  as  possible,  the  American  mer- 
cantile marine  and  the  American  ship-bnilding 
interests.  The  laws  of  the  Union  forbid  would- 
be  ship-owners  from  buying  foreign  - built 
ships,  and  registering  them  under  the  United 
States’  authority;  and  the  tariff  prevents 
them  from  building  new  vessels.  The  days  of 
timber-built  vessels,  they  probably  think,  are 
over;  and  the  customs  charges  npon  the  materials 
used  in  building  iron  ships  render  it  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  European 
builders  : hence  it  is  that  the  stars  and  stripes, 
once  so  common  on  ships  in  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  Ame- 
rican would-be  ship-owners  are  exasperated  by 
the  circumstance  that  their  laws  shut  them  out 
completely  from  participation  at  the  present 
time  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
the  greater  part  of  which  will  fall  to  the  ship- 
owners of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have 
amongst  them  a larger  mercantile  navy  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

The  ship-building  yards  of  Boston  (where 
there  are  about  thirty),  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Newbury  Port,  are  all  silent  and  deserted. 
The  yards  on  the  Thames  are  not  as  busy  as  is 
desirable ; but  they  are  not  all  quite  silent.  On 
the  Wear,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  even  on  the 
Tay,  there  is  the  healthy  clangour  of  ship- 
huilding  industry.  The  remedy  for  the  depres- 
sion demanded  by  the  Americans  is  that  Congress 
should  pass  an  Act  to  admit  all  articles  required  in 
the  construction  or  repair  of  ships,  and  ships' 
stores,  duty  free.  The  shipbuilding  art  seems 
to  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  the  protection 
given  to  it,  but  to  the  Pennsylvanian  ironmasters. 
A shipbuilder  writes  in  the  New  York  Times: — 
“ For  seven  years  there  is  not  a ship-carpenter 
that  has  bad  work  enough  to  teach  a young  man 
the  business  j and  it  is  now  a fact  that  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  get  any  first-class 
ship-carpenters  to  build  ships.  Those  that  are 
in  the  navy  yards  are  so  slow  that  they  are  of 
but  little  nse  to  outside  builders.  I am  confident 
that  we  cannot  build  up  our  mercantile  marine 
with  any  aid  we  can  get  from  Congress.”  The 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  laments  that  for 
the  first  time  in  a generation  an  opportunity  is 
offered  to  the  American  people  of  recovering  an 
immense  business  once  enjoyed  by  them — the 
carrying  trade  with  Europe.  He  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  American  mercantile  marine  is 
disappearing  from  the  ocean,  and  that  instead  of 
their  adding  500,000  tons  a year  to  their  ship- 
ping, as  they  did  from  1827  to  1857,  they  are  not 
building  50,000  tons  a year.  The  Americans 
consider  that  the  European  complications  have 
laid  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  at  their  feet, 
bnt  they  cannot  take  it  np, — have  given  them  a 
splendid  chance  that  they  cannot  grasp. 

They  have  no  misgiving  as  to  their  ability  to 
compete  with  English  ship-builders,  provided 
they  had  free  imports.  They  would  beat  the 
English  builders,  they  believe,  in  “ the  more 
ingenious  use  of  labonr-saving  machinery,”  and 
otherwise ; but  confessedly,  as  matters  stand 
now,  they  have  no  chance  of  existence  in  ship- 
building.  An  attempt  was  made  recently  at 
Chicago  to  build  an  iron  vessel  for  the  grain 
trade  of  the  upper  lakes.  The  import  duties  on 
the  materials  were  found  to  range  from  38  to  66 
per  cent.,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
There  is  not  now  a single  American  ocean 
steamer  on  the  seas,  among  the  130,  or  more, 
that  ply  to  and  from  United  States  ports.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  those  interested  in  the 
American  ship. building  and  shipping  trades  may 
cherish  a fellow  feeling  which  may  make  them 
wondrons  kind  to  others  who  are  oppressed  by 
the  heavy  burdens  imposed  npon  the  American 
people,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  serve  them, 
by  their  Old  World  and  nnwise  tariff,  and  that 
the  result  may  be  its  modification  in  the  direction 
of  a free  exchange  of  productions. 


Tlie  Manchester  Surveyor's  Salary. — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
the  town  clerk  read  a report  from  the  snb- 
andit  committee,  in  which  the  question  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  city  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  Lynde)  was  referred  to.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that  the 
salary  of  the  city  surveyor  should  be  increased 
to  1,250Z.  per  annum.  The  recommendation  of 
the  audit  sub-committee  was  adopted,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council. 


AECHHilOLOGT  IN  HEEEFOED. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  are 
holding  their  Congress  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Hereford.  It  was  opened  on  Monday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Chandos  Wren-Hoskyns,  M.P. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  state, 
and  the  Town  Clerk  having  read  a very  com- 
plimentary address— 

The  Mayor  of  Hereford,  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens,  gave  a very  cordial  greeting  to  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  which  was  so  interesting  that  we  are 
led  to  print  a considerable  portion  of  it.  After 
expressing  a hope  that  every  hour  of  their 
presence  would  be  productive  of  gratification, 
as  fully  as  it  was  appreciated  by  those  honoured 
by  it,  he  said  that  had  he  been  led  to  think  that  in 
the  part  assigned  to  him  there  was  involved  any 
emprise  beyond  the  homely  and  hearty  ex- 
pression of  a Herefordshire  welcome,  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  enter  upon  the  duty 
of  the  hour.  But  the  mission  of  the  illustrious 
society,  whose  twenty-seventh  anniversary  was 
held  there,  was  to  teach,  not  to  listen, — to  point 
out  to  them  with  all  the  aids  and  advantages  of 
widely-gathered  antiquarian  skill  and  experience 
the  precious  and  too  often  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten history  of  many  local  monuments  of  the 
past,  such  as  their  own  district  so  richly  fur- 
nished. He  had,  however,  now  to  learn  that 
true  knowledge  is  ever  gentle  and  forbearing, — 
that  it  knows  well  how  to  sympathise  with  the 
most  imperfect  efforts — nay,  to  condone  even 
with  ignorance  itself  which  desires  to  learn. 
Such  was  the  feeling  under  which  he  ventured 
to  weave  intothe  offering  of  their  welcome,  a few 
thoughts  and  questionings  that  occurred  to  him 
and  to  others  in  reference  to  the  archceologioal 
features  of  the  district,  which  formed  the  scene 
of  their  session  of  1870.  Having  spoken  of  the 
term  “our  ancient  city”  as  indicative  rather  of 
affection  than  actual  chronology,  he  said,  we  are 
all  arcbaDoIogists  at  heart,  and  like  to  feel  that 
we  belong  to  the  past,  that  our  roots  lie  deep 
like  those  of  the  native  oaks  of  our  county, 
that  there  are  old  weather-beaten  links  that 
connect  ns  with  the  almost  forgotten  days 
of  an  ancestral  world,  whose  dead,  but  not 
memory,  had  passed  away.  It  would  seem 
like  a waste  of  time  were  he  to  attempt 
a panegyric  upon  a branch  of  knowledge 
now  so  popular  and  so  justly  valued  as  that 
of  archceology.  Long  before  archeology  bad 
begun  to  be  studied  as  a science  it  was  the 
remark  of  one  who  professed  himself  a disciple 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne)  that  “ Time  conferreth  a 
dignity  upon  the  most  trifling  thing  that  resieteth 
his  power.”  Such  were  the  words  of  one  who, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  spoke  only  with  the 
feelings  of  an  antiquary.  What  wonld  have 
been  the  expression  of  his  feelings  now  We 
had  only  to  look  at  the  language  of  every  his- 
torian who  had  written  within  the  last  twenty 
years  to  witness  the  relation  into  which  arche- 
ology had  now  entered  as  the  acknowledged 
handmaid  of  history.  So  remarkable  bad  been 
this  progress,  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to  havo 
awakened  in  many  minds  a reflection  that  had 
taken  something  of  the  form  of  paradox — that 
the  older  the  world  grew  the  more  it  should  seem 
to  care,  the  more  curious  it  became,  and  in  truth 
the  more  it  learned  about  its  origin,  ethnological, 
linguistic,  and  historical.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  experience,  and  even  of  thought,  it  might 
seem  quite  natural  that  a science  which  essen- 
tially bears  reference  to  the  past  should  belong 
to  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  time  brings 
diminishing  interest,  and  should  suffer  from  the 
presence  of  the  , busy  world  around  us.  So  far 
is  this  from  the  fact,  that  every  work  that  issues 
from  the  press  in  history,  or  language,  or  philo- 
logy,— on  race,  on  geographical  discovery,  and 
the  physical  history  of  the  globe,  even  on  general 
literature, — contradicts  emphatically  such  a con- 
elusion.  It  almost  seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
it  bad  been  reserved  for  this  latter  age  to 
open  out  a new  and  extended  horizon,  derived 
as  from  a new  world  of  old  matter.  What 
was  less  than  a generation  ago  looked 
upon  as  a topic  of  rare,  almost  eccentric 
curiosity  to  a small  knot  of  inquirers,  has,  by 
gradual  but  well-marked  steps,  dilated  into  a 
broad  front  of  eager  and  extending  research,  and 
that,  too,  not  in  one,  but  in  many  directions,  the 
joint  effect  of  which  is  in  some  respects  to  throw 
a fresh  significance  upon  every  branch  of  his- 
tory, and  claim  for  archaeology  a position  amongst 
the  most  valued  studies  of  the  world’s  advanced 
age.  Some  there  are,  it  is  true,  and  still  pos- 


sibly DO  inconsiderable  class  amongst  us  who 
regard  the  pursuit  of  it  as  “unpractical.”  But 
he  ventured  to  think  that  a little  comparison 
wonld  show  that  this  was  not  only  erroneous, 
but  opposed  to  some  of  the  best  practical  evi- 
dences that  can  possibly  exist  of  the  relative 
valne  and  position  of  human  studies.  In  politics, 
in  ethics,  in  metaphysics,  in  poetry,  viewed 
abstractedly  as  studies, — in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, in  geometry,  architecture,  and  in  decora- 
tive skill,  viewed  as  arts,  the  vertebral  prin- 
ciples, so  to  speak,  have  laeen  before  the  world, 
nnaugmented  by  any  established  addition  or 
discovery,  for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  For  the  four  first  that  he  had  mentioned, 
the  names  of  Appellee,  Phidias,  Archimedes,  and 
the  artists  of  Nineveh,  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Pompeii,  stand  to  this  day  unrivalled,  almost 
nnapproached.  These  subjects  have  been,  in  a 
certain  sense,  argued  out ; nothing  really  new 
(with  one  great  exception)  has  been  said  about 
them  for  ages  past,  nor  seems  likely  for  ages  to 
come.  He  was  not  aware  that  a single  new 
principle  of  government  had  been  evolved  out 
of  the  human  mind  since  Aristotle  wrote  the 
Politeria,  or  Plato  hie  Bepublic,  and  each  of  the 
others  stands  in  the  same  category.  Upon 
these  great  subjects,  though  on  many  of  them 
men  remain  as  divided  as  ever  into  opposite 
views,  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
new  truths  as  that  there  are  no  new  truths  to 
tell. 

Not  so  is  it  with  archmology  ; the  study  which 
bat  the  other  day  was  regarded  as  the  harmless 
pursuit  of  the  curious  and  eccentric — gropers 
among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past, — has  now 
awakened  into  such  life  and  meaning,  as  to 
startle  even  the  moat  incredulous  with  facts  that 
present  an  organised  shape  no  more  possible  to 
pass  by  or  overlook  than  would  be*  one  of  those 
extinct  giant  creatures  of  our  globe,  were  it  sud- 
denly to  arise  before  us  at  the  recreating  touch 
of  a Cuvier  or  an  Owen  from  one  or  two  fossil 
bones  of  its  stupendous  form.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
exact  analogy  with  such  a recreative  power  as 
this  that  archEcology  develops  its  moat  useful 
results.  It  restores  to  the  mere  skeleton  of  his- 
tory or  tradition  the  fiesh  and  lineaments— the 
very  bearing  and  expression — which  each  age 
wore  as  it  passed  by.  We  see  the  illustrious 
figures  of  the  past  moving  over  the  stage  of  life, 
as  Macbeth  saw  in  spectral  procession  the 
futnre  of  Scotland’s  monarchy,  even  down  to 
that  one  who  showed  a double  crown,  by  which 
with  transcendant  art  our  great  poet  brought 
down  the  story  of  his  immortal  drama  to  the 
time  and  into  the  very  hearts  of  his  audience. 
The  history  of  our  race,  which  even  np  to  our 
own  day  was  content,  indeed  compelled,  to  walk 
alone  by  the  light  of  tradition,  or  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  not  always  more  reliable  or 
authentic,  is  now  comparised  by  an  active  col- 
league who  takes  nothing  for  granted,  owes 
little  to  theory  or  hypothesis,  but  points  to 
earthly  vestiges,  substantive  records,  visible  and 
tangible  existences,  that  have  awakened  a new 
century  of  thought,  and  seem  to  enlarge  not  only 
the  scope  bnt  the  very  scale  of  our  contempla- 
tion. As  an  [illustration  of  his  words : less 
than  a generation  back,  if  an  antiquary  had 
been  questioned  where  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments or  vestiges  of  our  race  were  to  be  found, 
he  wonld  at  once  have  pointed  to  Egypt  or  to  the 
East.  Very  different  would  be  his  answer  now. 
Without  going  out  of  Europe,  without  even 
crossing  that  narrow  channel  which  so  graciously 
divides  us  from  its  complications, — on  banks, 
once  the  extended  beds  of  familiar  English 
rivers ; beneath  the  soil  of  many  a modern 
village, — indubitable  traces  are  to  be  found  of 
human  life  and  habitation,  reaching  up  to  a 
period  so  remote  that  in  comparison  with  those 
primeval  denizens  of  our  island  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Egypt,  or  the  almost  fabulous  dynasties 
of  India  and  China,  would  seem  bnt  men  of 
yesterday. 

“ Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  their  primeval  race  was  ran.” 

It  might  almost  raise  a smile  to  see  the  antiquary 
of  the  last  generation  paying  reverence  to  a coin 
or  fragment  of  pottery,  for  its  extreme  antiquity, 
reaching  to  some  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
while  beneath  bis  very  feet  reposed  the  long- 
forgotten  implements  and  weapons  of  men  who 
saw  the  hippopotamus  floundering  and  basking 
in  the  mud  of  the  Severn  or  the  Thames,  or 
tracked  the  stately  mammoth  to  his  lair  in  the 
neighbouring  Forest  of  Dean,  or  transfixed  the 
giant  reindeer,  with  bone-headed  arrows,  and 
scooped  out  its  marrow  with  flint  knives.  Such 
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are  the  thoughts  which  unavoidabi/  suggest 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  archseology 
and  the  sciences  in  close  alliance  with  it. 

Proceeding  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to  ask  the 
fiolution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  the  archae- 
ologist would  meet  with  in  Herefordshire,  he  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  existence  in  other  minds  of 
a sense  as  enthusiastic  as  that  which  had  dwelt 
■from  childhood  in  his  own,  in  looking  upon  this 
county  as  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  bor- 
der laud  that  has  separated  in  turn  some  of  the 
most  varying  and  remarkable  races  by  which  our 
island  has  been  from  time  to  time  occupied. 
Prom  the  earliest  dawn  of  traditionary  history, 
this  has  been  the  disputed  territory,  the  battle- 
ground of  opposing  tribes  and  races, — may  we 
•not  almost  look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  epitome 
in  itself  of  the  changeful  dynasties  and  fortunes 
•of  the  whole  soil  of  England  ? By  the  Roman 
and  the  Silurian,  by  tbe  Mercian  and  the  Briton, 
by  the  Dane,  the  Saxon,  the  early  Norman 
cettler  before  the  Conquest,  and  the  Welshman, 
our  fields  have  been  fought  over  acre  by  acre, 
and  inch  by  inch.  War  has  been  here  in  all 
those  forms  of  grandeur  and  of  misery  of  which 
we  have  lately  heard,  and  are  still  impressed  by 
•Buch  painful  and  such  solemn  evidence.  Cen- 
Inry  after  century  it  has  swept  like  an  ebbing 
and  flowing  tide,  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  Severn  on  one  side,  to  the  frowning  barrier 
of  the  Hatterel  hills  on  the  other,  sometimes 
^lerhaps  ennobled  by  deeds  of  high  daring  and 
chivalrous  generosity — more  often  marked  by 
the  dark  and  fierce  passions  that  made  the  very 
name  of  border  warfare  and  the  inroads  of  the 
marches  a synonym  and  excuse  for  every  form 
of  rapine  and  cruelty  ; its  combatants  on  either 
Bide  realising  in  the  worst  degree  tbe  Homan 
general’s  contemptuous  phrase  “ Cauponantes 
belium  non  beliigerantes." 

Certainly  the  most  interesting  and  intelligible, 
as  well  OB  the  most  early  recorded  of  these  con- 
fiicts  is  that  long  twenty  years’  struggle  of  our 
Silurian  ancestors  single-handed  against  the 
power  of  Imperial  Home,  which  found  on  the 
red  plains  of  Herefordshire  an  opponent  not 
•unworthy  of  its  arms.  I need  not  recall  to 
yon  who  listen  to  me  here  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  very  spot  on  which  we  are  now 
assembled  there  once  existed  one  of  the  bravest 
and  fiercest  races  that  ever  defied  the  practised 
arms  of  the  world’s  conquerors.  Far  and  near 
around  this  spot  the  very  ground  we  daily  tread 
on  witnessed  their  dauntless  and  never-despair- 
ing resistance  to  the  Homan  invader.  Even  at 
this  distance  of  eighteen  centuries  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feel  a glow  of  pride  at  the  description 
given  by  a hostile  historian  of  a race  dwelling 
here  whom  no  strength  or  strategy  could  divert 
from  theirpatriotic  courage,  who  kept  tbe  veteran 
troops  of  Rome’s  best  legions  in  a state  of  con- 
Btant  vigilance  and  alarm,  even  witbin  their 
entrenched  camps.  For  sneh  we  know  were 
throughout  the  Claudian  war  strategically 
arranged  by  Ostorius  along  the  course  of  the 
Severn  and  tbe  Avon.  Yet  for  nine  years  we 
find  this  brave  people  nnder  their  great  leader 
and  king,  Caradoc,  defying  the  Homan  arms 
and  straggling  to  break  through  the  chain  of 
military  camps  established  to  repress  them.  It 
is  doubly  interesting  to  gather  from  the  eloquent 
facts  themselves  that  had  no  historian  on  the 
British  8ide,“from  the  gallant  and  long-pro- 
tracted  struggle, — from  the  extensive  operations 
to  which  the  Homans  were  driven, — our  assurance 
of  the  genius  and  courage  of  that  noble  British 
chief 

“ Dfscended  from  a seep* rod  race, 

'Who  ruled  BritaDoia'a  iodependent  iale. 

Beyond  all  acnals  of  recording  fame.” 

The  interest  of  this  struggle  deepens  after  his 
final  defeat  and  capture,  and  the  well-known 
scene  in  Homej  when  we  find  them  unsubdued 
by  their  loss,  revenging  themselves  by  bloody 
onslaughts  upon  their  invaders,  and  Ostorius 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  victories,  dying  of  vexa- 
tion  more  than  fatigue  ; and  bis  death  followed 
by  a defeat  so  ignominious  that  the  province 
still  .threatened  to  be  torn  away  from  Homan 
power.  And  when  was  noble  tribute  ever  wrung 
from  the  pen  of  an  enemy  that  conveyed  in  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  close  of  that 
twenty  years’  warfare,  where  he  tells  us  that 
Jolius  Frontinus  had  the  glory  of  subduing  this 
powerful  and  warlike  Silurian  nation,  in  accom- 
plishing which  he  had  to  compete  with  an 
indomitable  foe,  and  with  local  strategy  which 
had  equally  defied  the  utmost  efi’orts  of  all  his 
predecessors. 

If  such  was  the  tale  as  told  by  the  pen  of  the 
Homan  annalist,  what  would  not  the  record  have 


been  if  King  Caradoc  had  but  had  his  vate  sacro, 
— if  a few  telegrams  from  our  own  special  corre- 
spondent conld  but  reach  across  the  gulf  of  those 
eighteen  centuries  ? 

But  let  me  put  the  question  I have  so  often 
longed  to  ask, — for  when  can  I better  ask  its  solu- 
tion than  now — Who  were  the  Silures  ? Whence 
came  the  black  eyes  and  hair,  the  small  heads 
and  features,  the  lithe  forms  and  swart  com- 
plexions that  are  described  as  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  race  located  in  this  district, 
apparently  in  such  contrast  with  the  large- 
limbed  and  fair  race  whom  Caesar  found  on 
his  first  landing  in  Eastern  Britain,  and 
which  have  been  accepted  as  the  ordinary 
British  type  ? Were  they  a Keltic  race  ? 
and,  if  so,  to  which  of  tbe  Keltic  migra- 
tions did  they  belong  ? or  is  that  theory  true 
which  assigns  them  (with  Tacitus)  to  tbe  Iberian 
rather  than  the  Keltic  stock,  and  connects  them 
with  the  population  of  the  Basque  provinces  of 
the  Pyrenean  districts,  whom  they  so  much  re- 
sembled. Or  are  both  these  theories  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  did  the  Silures  form  part 
of  that  third  Keltic  migration  that  came  from 
the  south  by  sea,  and  has  been  called  from  the 
country  where  the  migrants  longest  remained 
and  exercised  most  influence,  the  Hispano- 
Gaelic  migration  ? We  are  told  that  there  is 
heard  to  this  day  in  a few  hamlets  on  the  Pyre- 
nees a toDgne  entirely  dissimilar  from  any  that 
falls  on  European  ears — an  isolated  surviving 
vestige  of  some  ancient  tribe  whose  history  and 
migration  have  been  long  bnried  in  the  mystery 
of  Time  : yet  these  few  traditionary  sounds  are 
of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  those  early 
migrations  through  which  the  west  of  Europe 
was  peopled  by  intrusive  races  who  first  con- 
quered  and  then  united  with  the  native  popula- 
tions. May  we  venture  to  suppose  that  it  was 
from  that  migration,  bringing  with  it  so  much 
that  we  associate  with  the  Iberian  or  Spanish 
stock  that  the  Silurian  type  was  derived  ? 

And  if  this  supposition  be  admissible,  may  it 
be  to  an  old  student  of  agriculture  allowable  to 
connect  with  it  collaterally  a peculiarity  found 
in  this  county  in  tbe  existence  of  a certain 
ancient  four-footed  race  bearing  striking  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  sheep  of  Spain, — the 
Spanish  merinos  ? I allude  to  the  little  Hyland 
sheep,  whose  silken  fleeces  once  formed  tbe  un- 
rivalled staple  of  the  commerce  of  Leominster, 
when  that  town  was  one  of  the  principal  mar- 
kets, indeed  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  concluding  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
very  eloquent  address,  Mr.  Wren-Hoskyns  said  : 
The  truth  is,  we  are  so  full  of  written  histories 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  Mr.  Newton,  oor 
Herefordshire  Layard,  so  eloquently  says, — “ The 
record  of  the  human  past  is  not  all  contained  in 
printed  books.”  Man’s  history  is  graven  on  the 
rocks  of  Egypt,  stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Assyria, 
enshrined  in  the  marble  of  the  Panthenon.  It 
rises  before  ns  in  the  piled-up  arches  of  the 
Coliseum  ; it  lurks  in  nnsnspected  treasure  amid 
the  oblivious  dust  of  archives  and  monasteries; 
it  is  embodied  in  the  heir-looms  of  familiar  races, 
in  the  relics  which  aff'ection  and  gratitude,  pride 
of  country  or  lineage,  have  preserved;  it  lingers 
like  an  echo  on  tbe  lips  of  the  peasantry,  sur- 
viving in  their  songs  and  traditions,  renewed  in 
their  customs  with  the  renewal  of  nature’s 
seasons.  We  trace  it  in  the  speech,  the  manners 
of  nations;  we  dig  it  out  from  tbe  barrows  and 
the  necropolis ; and  out  of  the  fragmeuts  thus 
found  we  reconstruct  in  museums  of  antiquities 
something  like  an  image  of  the  past. 

The  footprints  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  are  not  the  mere  subject  of  literary  interest 
or  curious  inquiry ; they  find  an  instructive  re- 
sponse in  our  hearts  which  rejects  the  mere 
parrot-tale  of  the  showman  or  cicerone.  We 
are  sensible  of  an  occnlb  relation  sacred  to  each 
individually  with  all  that  has  gone  before  ns, — 
with  all  that  will  come  after  : we  stand  upon  a 
mere  point  of  Time,  with  an  Eternity  on  either 
side.  It  is  our  especial  privilege  alone  of  all 
created  things, — often  our  penalty, — to  look  be- 
fore,— and  after  : — to  remember,  and  to  hope. 
Tbe  vestiges  that  have  been  left  to  us  from  the 
past  are  the  links  that  tie  each  generation  with 
immense  antiquity  behind  it.  Spanning  the 
abyss  of  time  by  monumental  records,  often  as 
nnconscionsly  transmitted  as  tbe  footprints  of 
those  extinct  races  that  pressed  lightly  upon  the 
soft  sand,  they  reappear  to  onr  eyes  through  the 
lapse  of  ages  in  fossil  shapes  of  almost  im- 
perishable  durability, — apt  emblem  of  our  own 
poor  fragile  frames,  yet  far-reaching  thought 
and  destiny. 


On  the  motion  of  the  mayor,  thanks  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Hoskyns  by  acclamation,  and  after 
a brief  address  by  Mr.  Godwin,  warm  thanks 
were  also  given  to  the  corporation.  At  the 
dinner  in  the  evening,  the  president  was  in  the 
chair,  and  several  interesting  speeches  were 
made. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  after  service,  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  conducted  a large  party  round  the  cathe- 
dral, and  delivered  a discourse  on  its  history, 
in  which  light  was  thrown  on  several  disputed 
points : afterwards,  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell  ably 
described  the  monuments.  To  both  these 
addresses  we  shall  return.  In  addition  to  the 
gentlemen  already  named,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb, 
Prebendary  Scarth,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.; 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Blasbill,  Mr. 
W.  P.  King,  Mr.  J.  F.  Symonds,  Mr.  Henry  God- 
win, F.S.A.  (of  Newbury);  Mr.  W.  H.  Black, 
F.S.A. ; Mr.  Holt,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  T.  Corley,  C.E. ; 
The  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal,  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  the  Bishop, 
and  others,  are  taking  active  part  in  tbe  pro- 
ceedings. 


COLOURS  AND  DYES  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 

The  subject  of  colour,  now  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  architecture  and 
scnlptnre,  is  interesting  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Colonr  has  also  a sanitary  aspect.  The 
bonses  we  live  in,  the  food  we  eat,  the  fluids 
we  drink,  and  the  clothing  we  wear,  display 
it.  Our  very  tastes,  bodily  and  mentally,  are 
influenced  by  colonr.  To  its  influence  and 
production,  in  a domestic  and  sanitary  point  of 
view,  we  will  first  look.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  nature  or  art  colourless,  and  a certain 
colonr,  to  certain  minds,  produces  a feeling  of 
pleasure  and  comfort,  or  otherwise.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  Natore’s  land- 
scape, we  are  governed  by  colour.  The  female 
dress  or  head-gear,  or  the  man’s  coat  or  vest,  is 
as  often  chosen  for  its  dye  as  for  its  texture ; but 
not  one  out  of  the  ten  thousand  who  are  more  or 
less  influenced,  or  who  even  talk  glibly  abont 
colonr,  gives  one  moment’s  thought  to  how  these 
beautiful  dyes  in  articles  of  their  daily  clothing 
are  produced.  The  history  of  the  art,  in  its 
relation  to  civilisation  and  sanitary  progress, 
possesses  much  interest  and  deserves  attention. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands 
understood,  not  only  the  art  of  making  several 
kinds  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  but  wore 
acquainted  with  native  modes  of  dyeing  them. 
We  are  told  by  Strabo  and  Dion  of  the  principal 
colours  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons,  which 
appear  to  have  been  yellow,  red,  and  black  ; and 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  the  twelfth 
century,  tells  us  that  the  Irish  wore  frequently 
black,  which  he  avers  was  principally  made  from 
the  wool  of  their  black  sheep.  The  history, 
romances,  and  poetry  of  the  Kelts  furnish 
us  with  abundant  proofs  that  it  was  saffron  or 
yellow  colonr  that  predominated,  and  for  which 
tbe  greatest  fondness  was  shown.  Of  the  other 
colours,  red  and  crimson  are  often  mentioned. 
Robes  of  these  colonrs  have  been  often  worn. 
Several  Irish  statutes,  however,  bear  testimony 
of  the  propensity  of  the  Kelts  for  yellow. 
Among  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Britons  the  prin- 
cipal colours  were  black,  crimson,  purple,  and 
yellow,  and  there  were  also  several  among  the 
Kelts.  While  we  learn  a good  deal  from  history 
about  colonr,  the  majority  of  onr  historians  are 
altogether  silent  about  its  production,  or  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  composition.  In  consider- 
able travel  through  the  British  Isles,  extending 
over  many  years,  we  have  picked  up  from  usages, 
recollection,  and  mouths  of  the  people  them- 
selves, in  distant  localities,  the  information  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Some 
years  ago,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  we  found  traces  of 
the  primitivejmodes  of  dyeing,  and  the  methods 
used  for  producing  the  materials  employed  in 
the  production  of  some  very  beautiful  dyes  and 
colours.  Yellow  was,  in  former  times,  and  re- 
cently, a favourite  colour  with  both  sexes,  but 
principally  with  the  fair  sex.  In  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  women  dyed  their  chemises, 
veils,  petticoats,  and  bodices,  and  the  men  their 
shirts,  vest,  and  trousers.  In  Ireland,  after  the 
invasion  of  Henry  II.,  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  to  prevent  the  English  settlers  from  fol- 
lowing tbe  Irish  custom  of  dyeing  their  garments 
yellow.  The  English  statutes  assert  that  the 
colour  was  saffron.  We  wonder  if,  by  saffron, 

' was  meant  tbe  crocus,  as  we  cannot  find  any 
evidence  that  the  early  Irish  ever  cultivated  tbe 
crocus.  Its  introduction  into  gardens  in  that 
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cnnntry  of  a recent  date.  It  was  hardly 
imported  from  abroad  by  the  common  folk,  or'' 
even  others,  ns  its  expense  would  preclude  it 
from  being  commonly  used.  Saffron  probably 
meant  any  yellow  colour.  The  wold  or  weld, 
Reseda  luteola,  sometimes  called  dyer’s  weed, 
need  so  extensively  in  this  country,  was  also 
used  among  the  Irish,  and  was  known  to  them 
by  tho  name  of  bv.idJimor,  or  great  yellow.  We. 
are  aware  that  the  Irish  used  the  plant  to  dye 
their  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  with  different 
degrees  of  coloar,  and  fixed  it  with  urine.  Tho 
colour  thus  obtained  was  not  given  to  fade; 
it  resisted  damp  or  wet  for  a considerable  period, 
and  possessed  another  property,  thought  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  poorer  classes — it  required 
little  or  no  washing. 

If  we  are  to  credit  Morysson,  the  Irish  of  the 
period  he  alludes  to,  were  very  sparing  of  their 
clothes,  and  were  not  addicted  to  wearing  them 
out  by  washing,  freqnently  not  taking  their 
shirts  or  chemises  off  nntil  worn  out.  The  troth 
of  this  mnst  be  qnallBed  by  suggesting  that  it 
mustbethevery lower  orderswhowould  thuswear 
out  their  under-clothing  without  cleaDsing.  It 
is  asserted  that  washing  was  nob  necessary  in 
some  instances,  as  these  linen  garments  became 
BO  thick  and  close  by  the  colour  and  fixing  sm- 
ployed  88  to  become  nearly  impervious  to  dirt 
or  wet.  This  assertion  must  also  be  received  with 
considerable  allowances.  The  black  colour  which 
Cambrensis  speaks  of  as  being  general,  from 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  black  sheep  being 
in  the  country,  is  not  borne  out  on  examination.  I 
All  the  sheep  were  not  black,  and  we  find  that  I 
the  black  colours  were  of  a deeper  hue ; and 
coDseqaently,  if  black  wcol  was  even  generally 
used,  a deeper  lintwas  employed.  We  find  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  lower  orders,  down  to 
a few  years  ago,  in  remote  distiicts,  had  their 
mantles,  trousers,  and  cloaks  of  this  colour  ; and 
the  following  was  the  method  employed  for 
producing  the  colour  or  dyes  A bog-mire  was 
procured;  and  this  consisted,  as  all  are  aware, 
of  decajed  vegetable  matter  of  an  astringent 
quality.  The  colour  was  fixed  by  the  same 
means  es  we  have  before  mentioned,  a means 
still  used,  more  or  Jess,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  colour  produced  by  the  bog- 
mire  was  of  a jet  or  deep  black.  This  was  a 
most  lasting  colour  when  once  properly  fixed ; 
the  weather  could  not  affect  it,  and  it  retained 
its  brilliancy  while  a portion  of  the  cloth  re- 
mained.  If  coarse  woollen  cloths  could  be  thus 
dyed  by  the  humble  and  unlettered  of  such  in- 
effaceable hue,  it  occurs  to  us  that  clothiers 
would  be  successful  with  fine  linen  stuffs  also. 
Persons  of  rank  in  England  formerly,  and  very 
generally  in  Ireland,  had  their  garments,  which 
were  made  of  fine  stnffs,  dyed  purple  and  crimson 
colour. 

We  find,  in  some  of  the  ancient  Ossiauio  and 
Keltic  poems  and  romances,  frequent  mention  of 
purple  (red  and  blue)  garments.  Many  of  the 
Irish  and  Welsh  peasantry  by  the  seashore,  in 
the  last  century,  end  early  in  the  present,  were 
engaged  in  collecting  the  mosses  that  grew  upon 
the  rocks  and  stone,  for  the  making  of  purple 
dye.  The  Irish  called  it  corcair  and  arcett,  and 
by  the  Erse  it  was  known  as  cerkir.  The  fine 
bright  crimson  colour  was  obtained  from  the 
finer  kind  of  corcair  scraped  ficm  the  rocks, 
which  was  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
reduced  to  powder;  then  infused  in  urine  for 
nearly  (ho  period  of  a month.  The  arcell,  or 
coarse  kind  of  moss,  produced  the  purple  colour; 
it  was  also  similarly  treated,  and  made  up  into 
balls  with  lime.  It  produced  a beautiful  purple 
colour.  Early  in  the  present  centnry  large  quan- 
tities of  colours  and  dyes  thus  made  were  sold  in 
the  public  market-place  in  Dingle.  The  very 
same  description  of  mess  in  nature  and  property 
was  largely  imported  to  London  from  the  Canaries 
and  the  .Azores,  under  tho  name  of  Orchil.  At 
the  date  we  are  speaking  of,  lO.OOOZ.  to  12,0001. 
annually  were  paid  away  for  foreign  moss,  and 
this  same  archil  or  arcell  could  be  procured  in 
any  quantities  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  on  other  sea-beaches  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Iiish  produced  also  from  this  moss,  orange  and 
bright  scarlet  colonr.  This  they  accomplifahed 
by  dyeing  the  stuff  first  yellow  and  afterwards 
crimson. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  the  antiquary,  when  Bishop  of 
Derry,  in  1725,  mtending  to  prepare  a natural 
history  of  his  diocese,  wrote  to  his  several  clergy 
to  make  collections  in  their  several  parishes.  A 
Rev.  Robert  Innes,  rector  of  Magilligau,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  responded,  and  in  1732  the 
rector  pnblLshed  in  Loudon  seven  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  his  lordship,  of  a very  interestii  g 


kind.  From  one^of  these  letters  we  glean  a 
few  more  facts  in  corroboration  of  onr  own  re- 
searohee  and  experience.  One  extract  will  be 
interesting  : — “ The  Irish  Lave  herbs  for  diet 
for  physic,  and  almost  all  uses.  They  use  a 
feiitayhyllum  rv.lrum,  — in  the  Irish  language, 
croudean, — to  thicken  their  milk  suddenly,  by 
rubbing  their  vessels  with  it;  and,  by  the  way, 
I cannot  think  it  the  same  with  Parkinson's  or 
Ray’s,  for  this  carries  no  red  flower,  nor  any 
flower  but  purpio  hairs,  on  a strawberry-like 
button,  but  whether  I mistake  them,  roy  lord, 
I will  not  be  particular.  The  tops  of  the  yellow 
ladies’  bedstraw  they  use  for  dyeing  yellow,  and 
the  roots  fi,r  a madder  red.  Grother,  a sort  of 
moss  on  stones,  dyes  a good  gold  colour.  Corkry, 
another  scurf  on  stone,  dyes  a peach  colour ; 
the  roots  of  the  white  water-lily,  a black.  In  a 
word,  we  can  dye  moat  colours  with  our  native 
growth,  but  blue,  or  what  depends  upon  it. 
The  roots  of  tormentel  (in  Irish,  nomnat)  bath 
been  used  by  the  Irish  to  tan  leather.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  interesting 
record  that  the  Irish  in  Dr.  Nicholson’s  day, — or 
say,  a century  and  a half  ago, — had  no  native 
method,  no  plant  indigenous  to  the  soil,  for  pro- 
ducing blue.  It  might  be  true  as  far  as  Derry 
I was  in  question,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  plant  well  known  in  this  country  as  woad 
was  exteneively  grown  in  England  for  many 
years — it  produced  a permanent  blue  dye.  This 
plant  must  Lave  been  known  in  the  sister 
kingdom  also,  though  not  so  soon.  We  cannot 
esy  we  met  with  it  much  in  its  wild  state  any- 
where except  in  the  immediate  districts  where 
it  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  places 
where  the  seed  was  likely  to  be  drifted  by  the 
wind.  Blue,  as  a general  colour,  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  much  repute  among  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  although  wo 
read  of  the  ancient  Britons  dyeing  their  bodies 
with  a blue  colour.  In  the  present  centnry  in  tho 
three  kingdoms,  blue  colour  in  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  appears  to  be  more  sought  after 
than  formerly.  Blue,  for  many  things,  is  a 
more  lastirg  colonr  than  black;  while  lime  and 
mortar  will  affect  black  cloth,  and  turn  it  yel- 
lowish, blue  will  resist  its  cfl’ect.*  Indigo  now 
is  gradually  superseding  the  use  of  woad.  The 
latter  we  have  known  to  bo  greatly  adulterated, 
and  which,  thongh  sold  as  woad,  fully  two-tbirds 
of  it  was  composed  of  a variety  of  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  ground  up  altogether,  dried  and 
rolled  up  into  balls  for  use.  The  public  have 
been  thus  cheated  out  of  their  proper  colour  and 
dye,  cheated  in  articles  of  clothing  as  well  as 
eating  and  drinking,  through  believing  they  were 
purchasing  stuff  that  would  wash  and  hold  their 
colours  fast.  A dress,  of  course,  that  does  not 
hold  its  colonr,  though  warranted  by  the  seller 
to  do  BO,  is  simply  a robbery.  The  seller  knows 
pretty  well,  from  the  price  which  he  pays  the 
manufacturer,  whether  the  article  is  a fast  colour 
or  not,  and  if  he  sells  it  as  a fast  colonr  to  the 
struggling  tradesman  or  tradesman’s  wife  as  a 
fast  colour  when  it  is  the  reverse,  he  is  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences,  and  he  should, 
without  any  ceremony,  be  at  once  indicted.  This 
is  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case,  in  the  interest 
of  the  health  and  living  of  the  poor. 

We  will  adduce  a few  more  particulars  con- 
cerning the  dyes  and  colours  in  use  by  the  ancient 
British  and  Irish  ladies.  Dion  and  the  venerable 
Bede  inform  us  that  they  dyed  their  linen  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour,  which  neither  the  heat 
of  the  sun  nor  the  continuance  of  the  rain  could 
injure.  The  colour  was  produced  from  a small 
shellfish  called  cochlcce,  and  was  named  accord- 
ingly coccine.  We  are  not  told  by  any  of  onr 
ancient  writers  the  fpecies  of  shellfish.  We 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  certain  that  it 
included  the  periwinkle  and  a limpet  of  black, 
red,  white,  brown,  yellow,  and  sand  colours. 
The  method  of  obtaining  the  colour  or  dye  was 
pretty  extensively  practised  at  one  time  on  the 
western  coast  of  Wales,  and  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Ireland,  principally  Wexford  and 
Wicklow.  The  fish  was  turned  upon  a stone  or 
some  other  solid  body,  with  its  mouth  under- 
neatb,  and  without  ixjuring  the  fish  the  shell 


• We  Lave  seen  young  walnuts  used  oftex  for  dyeing 
purposes,  and  we  have  known  them  to  be  used  in  diflVrent 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  prodccing  a deep 
jellcwith  brown  colour.  We  believe  them  to  be  a power- 
ful dye,  and  when  fixed  with  a pure  reordant,  tko  colour 
would  be  everlasting.  Lighter  or  1 Tighter  shades  can  be 
managed  by  the  treatment  given.  It  is  surprising  what 
beautiful  dyes  or  colours  tbe  early  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  produced,  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  che- 
mRtry,  and  of  the  ingenious  method  they  devised  for 
fixing  the  colours  produced. 


was  carefully  broken.  The  shell  being  picked 
off,  a white  vein  presented  itself,  extendiug  trans- 
versely in  a hollow  or  farrow  near  the  head. 
This  might  be  lifted  out  by  a pointed  instrument. 
When  the  periwinkle  was  used  the  shell  was  not 
injured.  In  this  instance  the  vein  was  seen  lying 
on  the  head.  This,  being  pricked  with  a needle, 
emitted  a few  drops  of  a milky  while  liquid.  Tbe 
process  might  be  repeated  for  four  or  five  days 
without  injaring  tbe  fish.  If  letters  or  figures 
were  drawn  with  the  liquid  obtained  from  either 
fish  on  linen,  the  characters  first  assumed  a 
light  green,  then  a deep  green,  next  a full  sea- 
green,  afterwards  blue,  again  a deep  purple,  red, 
a perfect  set  of  chamelion-Hke  variation,  all  in 
a few  hours,  while  exposed  to  the  sun.  When 
tbe  sun  has  done  all  it  can  do,  domestic  art  steps 
in.  By  washing  it  in  hot  water  and  soap,  the 
purple  colour  then  becomes  a beautiful  crimson, 
which  none  other  of  the  elements  can  change, — 
sun,  rain,  nor  washing.  The  early  Britons 
are  said  to  have  dyed  much  with  this  colour, 
but  we  doubt  it.  To  dye  thus  on  a large 
scale,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  fish.  With  only  six  or 
seven  drops  to  be  obtained  from  each  fish,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  little  marine  mollusca  wonld  be 
something  awful  to  contemplate, — sufficient,  we 
opine,  to  start  into  existence  a new  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to — "Dnivalves.  Some 
hint  that  tbe  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  of  the 
ancients  was  produced  from  these  shell-fish;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  famous  Tyrian  purple 
dye  was  obtained  from  orchil  or  corcair,  so  plen- 
tiful on  their  rocks. 

If  cocldc(s  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  dye  large  pieces  of  linen,  the  beauty  of 
tbe  fabric  could  be  enhanced,  and  also  the  price, 
the  colour  thus  obtained  being  so  beautiful,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  corcair. 

Foreign  importation,  mechanical  appliances, 
and  chemistry  have  of  late  years  been  fastly 
superseding  old  native  ways  and  means.  Yet  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that,  in  tbe  bustle  and 
din  of  uow-a-days,  much  that  is  valuable  is  lost 
sight  of,  because  it  has  dropped  out  of  use,  at  tv 
time  when  there  was  no  method  employed  or 
properly  known  for  utilising  it.  We  have  under 
our  very  feet  material  for  many  things  quite 
equal  to  what  we  often  send  several  thousands 
of  miles  to  procure.  Oor  mountains,  bogs,  and 
sea-beaches  are  mighty  and  gigantic  undeve- 
loped resources  of  fuel,  building  materials,  food, 
and  minerals.  By  the  tulismanio  touch  of  indus- 
try and  energetio  labour,  they  may  be  made  to 
yield  animal  sustenance  for  our  bodily  wants 
and  materials  for  our  domestio  uses. 

Of  colonr  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  abstract 
much  might  be  uBeTulIy  written,  as  also  of  the 
manufacture  and  manipulation  of  colours  for 
fine  art  and  domestic  purposes  ; but  these  latter 
branches  of  the  subject  would  load  us  into  ex- 
tensive technical  fields,  foreign  to  thoimmediato 
topic. 


ARCHITECTURE  FOR  INDIA. 

We  quote  an  additional  portion  of  Lord 
Napier’s  Lecture  on  Archicecturo  already  re- 
ferred to : — * 

The  march  of  Mossulman  conquest  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  images  of  desolation,  aud 
no  doubt  in  some  respects  with  justice.  The 
disturbance  of  existing  laws  and  a violent 
change  in  the  depositories  of  power  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  associated  with  some  op- 
pression of  productive  industry,  of  arts  end  of 
letters,  and  there  was  much  in  the  principles  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion  and  the  practice  of  its 
early  sectaries  to  aggravate  those  inevitable 
evils.  Tho  Mussulman  invaders  rarely  fostered 
or  practised  agricultural  labour,  they  rather 
lived  wastefully  on  the  labour  of  others.  Thev 
had  little  respect  for  the  poetry,  tbe  philosophy, 
or  the  history  of  the  subjected  races,  the  science 
which  they  adopted  from  the  conquered  they 
did  not  much  improve,  while  the  maxims  of 
their  faith,  impatiently  confounding  wor- 
ship with  representation,  prohibited  the  imi- 
tation of  the  human  figure  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  progress  of  Mahomedanism  was 
not,  however,  entirely  destrnctive.  Excluded  from 
half  the  dominion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  ardent  and 
tbe  refined  genius  of  the  Arabs  fired  by  an 
enthnsiastic  belief  in  the  sublime  dogmas  of  the 
spirituality  and  unity  of  God,  expended  itself  in 
the  creation  of  an  order  of  religious  architecture 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  the  secular  branch 
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bebiod  the  sacred.  Bred  in  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  of  revelations  and  conflicts,  many  of 
the  Mussulman  rulers  discovered  generoas  abili- 
ties and  tastes.  The  fine  arts,  in  a limited 
sphere,  were  the  indispensable  attendants  on  the 
pleasures  of  their  courts,  and  there  are  proofs  in 
the  memoirs  of  some  that  they  took  a personal 
dislike  in  the  patronage  and  practice  of  poetry, 
mneic,  gardening,  and  design.  From  Granada 
to  Constantinople,  from  Constantinople  to 
fiamarcand,  and  from  Samaroand  to  Bejapore, 
the  earth  is  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Muesulman  piety  and  taste,  and  too  often 
strewed  with  their  remains.  In  contemplating 
this  admirable  development  of  art,  it  is  but  just 
to  observe  that  it  started  from  an  advantageous 
basis.  The  Mussulmans  found  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  Spa  n,  Asia  Minor,  and  Byzan- 
tium, the  monuments  of  ancient  Roman  archi- 
tecture, at  least  in  partial  preservation,  and  a 
new  style  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  which,  if  in  some  respects  bar- 
harised,  was  still,  as  experience  proved,  possessed 
of  a fruitful  vitality,  and  pregnant  with  the  most 
beautiful  developments.  The  capital  features  of 
the  style,  whether  pure  in  the  Fagan  forma  or 
in  process  of  Christian  transformation,  were 
the  arch  and  dome.  These  the  Mussulmans 
adopted  and  diversified,  and  having  added  the 
minaret,  they  thus  composed  a group  of  archi- 
tectural forms,  in  which  dignity,  elegance,  and 
the  picturesque  are  united  with  perfect  con- 
etrucLive  science.  The  Mussulman  forms  are, 
however,  not  only  beautiful  and  scientific,  they 
are  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  useful, 
they  unite  cheapness  with  adaptability. 

Mussulman  architecture  requires  the  least 
amount  of  ornament  conceivable,  though  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a great  amount  of  orna- 
ment. As  the  lines  are  harmonious  and  aspiring, 
the  lines  alone  please  the  eye.  While  the  Hindu 
and  the  Greek  require  to  be  loaded  with 
sculptural  decorations,  without  which  they  would 
appear  poor  and  bare,  the  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  the  Saracenic  possesa  an  independent 
and  satisfying  grace.  But  there  is  not  only  an 
economy  of  ornament,  there  is  an  economy  of 
material.  The  horizontal  styles,  those  which  are 
represented  by  the  pillar  and  the  beam,  demand 
when  the  spaces  to  bo  covered  are  considerable, 
and  the  supports  are  distant  from  each  other,  a 
vast  application  of  material  in  its  most  weighty 
and  expensive  form.  Bub  the  arch  and  the  dome 
■offer,  as  I have  said  before,  a combination  of 
parts,  each  small  and  cheap  in  itself,  but  capable 
together  of  spanning  the  largest  areas  at  the 
smallest  cost.  The  Saracenio  forms  can  also 
readily  be  adjusted  to  any  destination.  Most 
excellent  in  the  sphere  of  their  primitive  appli- 
cation for  divine  and  solemn  purposes,  for  the 
mosque,  the  cloister,  and  the  tomb,  they  are 
equally  available  for  habitations  of  great  and 
small  dimensions,  for  halls  of  public  assembly, 
for  galleries  and  exhibitions,  for  railway  stations, 
•for  repositories  of  goods,  for  theatres,  conserva- 
tories, and  lecture-rooms — in  fact,  for  all  the 
diversified  requirements  of  modern  social  life. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Saracenic  style  appears  also  to  be  best 
adapted  for  iron  constructions,  and  especially  in 
thisconntry.  It  is  true  that  the  dome  and  the 
arch,  so  congenial  to  iron  building,  belong  to 
other  styles  as  well  as  to  the  Saracenio,  for 
instance,  to  the  Roman  j but  the  proportions 
belonging  to  the  Roman  style  are  more  massive 
than  would  be  suitable  in  iron,  nor  does  the 
Roman  offer  as  a great  variety  of  designs  as  the 
Saracenic  for  screens,  railings,  perforated  sur- 
faces, and  other  subordinate  decorative  objects. 

I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  fantastic  in 
remarking,  that  a feature  in  the  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture peculiarly  attractive  is  the  sympathetic 
manner  in  which  it  associates  itself  with  gardens 
and  trees,  and  with  all  the  forms  of  natural 
scenery.  For  parterres  of  the  regular  kind,  the 
•geometrical  patterns  peculiar  to  the  style  supply 
an  exquisite  frame-work ; while  the  cypress 
and  the  plane,  the  types  of  aspiring  and  spread- 
ing vegetation,  appear  to  be  repeated  with  a 
sorb  of  rythmical  concord  in  the  minaret  and 
cupola.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  to  admire 
these  harmonies  beside  the  rnshing  current  of 
the  Bosphorus,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bytbi- 
nian  Olympus,  or  at  Cairo,  where  the  Caliphs 
sleep  between  the  city  and  the  desert,  or  where 
the  dust  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Moumtaza  Mahal 
rests  under  an  incomparable  canopy,  near  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna;  but  go  to  the  quiet  gar- 
den at  Seringapatam,  go  to  the  grove  of  tama- 
rinds and  palms  beneath  the  rocks  of  Vellore, 
where  the  funereal  repose  is  accompanied  by 


the  mattered  Koran  and  the  murmur  of  waters 
from  the  well ; there  you  will  still  feel  bow  the 
voices  of  nature  and  art,  of  beauty,  divinity,  and 
death  are  blended  by  the  Mussulman  builders. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a 
recent  lecture,  that  the  forms  of  Hindu  and 
Mussulman  art  have  been  happily  associated  in 
secular  buildings.  This  nnion  has  taken  place 
sometimes  through  the  adoption  of  Mahomedan 
forms  by  Hindu  architects, sometimes  through  the 
employment  of  Hindu  artists  by  Mussulman 
princes.  Fine  examples  of  the  former  method  are 
to  be  seen  at  Bejeanugger,  and  also  at  Madura,  to 
which  the  Naick  cbiels  transplanted  the  arts  of 
the  Telngu  capital  on  the  Toombuddra.  Ex- 
amples of  the  latter  abound  among  the  later 
works  of  the  emperors  of  Baber’s  line.  Under 
Akbar  and  Bhah  Jehan  it  almost  seemed  as  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  effect  a reconciliation 
between  the  arts  of  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans, 
corresponding  to  that  which  was  so  happily 
established  for  a time  in  their  political  and  social 
relations.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  archi- 
tectural combination  is  often  effective  and  pic- 
turesque, yet  I think  that  the  mixture  is  to  bo 
deprecated.  The  Hindu  and  Mussulman  may 
borrow  from  one  another  with  less  disadvantage 
than  from  the  European,  and  I would  even  allow 
that  the  first  may  occasionally  employ  the  Sara- 
cenic arch  combined  with  their  own  decorative 
details  ; but  the  Mussulmans  should  never  adopt 
anything  from  any  foreign  source  whatever. 
They  possess  a perfect  stylo,  which  can  only  be 
debased  by  alliance.  The  corruption  of  the 
Saracenic  is  very  remarkable  in  Mysore  and  the 
Carnatio.  At  Seringapatam  you  may  see  the 
Mussulman  cupola  surmounting  a Hindu  colon- 
nade. At  Wallajahpet,  in  a mosque  of  recent 
construction,  the  fa9ade  is  composed  of  a classical 
portico  with  Saracenic  pinnacles,  while  the  sur- 
rounding cloister  is  Hindu.  Similar  degradations 
may  be  observed  at  Madras.  There  is  a hand- 
some tomb,  erected  in  Triplicana  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  where  Roman 
pilasters  and  vases,  with  Hindu  details,  are  all 
incorporated  with  a Saracenic  ontline.  The  great 
mosque  of  Triplicane,  constructed  in  part  of 
noble  materials,  and  in  a style  of  severe  sim- 
plicity, seems  to  stand  forth  as  the  last  protest 
of  a dying  art,  and  to  rebuke  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  age.  To  the  MusBulman  youth  who 
aspires  to  taste  and  knowledge,  I would  say,  as  I 
have  said  to  the  Hindus, — respect,  preserve, 
study,  and  imitate  the  works  of  your  ancestors, 
using  their  examples  not  slavishly,  bub  with 
intelligence,  modifying  them,  in  their  native 
spirit,  to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

The  Governments  of  India  might,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  do  well  to  consider  whether 
the  Mussulman  forms  might  not  be  adopted 
generally  as  the  official  style  of  architecture. 
Very  little  study  would  render  them  familiar  to 
the  English  and  native  builders.  They  would  be 
found,  after  a short  experience,  to  be  cheaper 
than  the  present  forms,  and  far  eoperior,  with 
reference  to  shade,  coolness,  ventilation,  con- 
venience, and  beauty  to  all  that  we  see  around 
us.  This  Government  has  endeavoured,  with  the 
advice  of  an  accomplished  architect,  to  exhibit 
in  the  improvements  at  the  Revenue  Board  an 
example  of  the  adoption  of  the  Mussulman  style 
to  contemporaneous  use.  Mr.  Chisholm  would 
be  the  first  to  disclaim  and  condemn  the  material, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  necessities 
to  which  we  are  still  subjected  ; but  his  design 
will  be  a practical  demonstratinn  of  the  views 
which  I have  here  advocated.  He  has  paid  the 
first  tribote  to  the  genius  of  the  past ; he  has 
set  the  first  example  of  a revival  in  native  art, 
which,  I hope,  will  nob  remain  unappreciated 
and  unfruitful. 


SHEFFIELD. 

New  Music  Hall. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
concert-hall,  in  course  of  erection  in  Barker-pool, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a numerous  assemblage  of  people. 
The  edifice  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  though  it  will  not  be  very  elaborate 
in  its  decorations.  The  principal  entrance  will 
be  in  Barker-pool ; and  it  is  intended  that  the 
pavement  along  the  whole  front  shall  be  covered 
in,  so  that  no  inconvenience  may  be  experienced 
in  wet  weather  by  persons  leaving  or  going  to 
their  carriages.  The  entrance  opens  into  a hall 
26  ft.  square,  on  each  side  of  which  are  waiting- 
rooms,  and  two  wide  staircases,  one  leading  to 
the  floor  cf  v.’hat  will  be  called  the  “groat” 
hall  as  distinguished  from  one  of  less  proper- 
tions,  and  the  other  also  leading  to  that  floor, 


and  affording  an  entrance  to  the  balcony  and  to 
the  first  gallery.  In  addition  to  the  waiting- 
rooms  in  the  entrance-hall,  there  will  be  two 
refreshment  saloons.  Another  entrance  to  the 
building  will  be  in  Burgess-street,  and  a third 
entrance  at  the  end  of  the  ball  farthest  from 
Baiker-pool.  Two  distinob  staircases  lead  to 
the  principal  gallery,  and  there  are  other  stair- 
cases for  the  use  of  the  orchestra,  performers, 
and  others.  Adjoining  the  Bargesa-atreot  en- 
trance there  will  be  the  “ little  ” hall ; not  very 
little,  however,  for  its  dimensions  are  60  ft.  by 
30  ft. ; and  leading  from  it  there  will  be  several 
waiting  and  retiring  rooms  for  musicians,  per- 
formers, and  so  on.  This  hall  will  be  used  for 
rehearsals  and  for  small  concerts.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  in  the  main  entrance  there  are 
two  ppacious  corridors,  one  extending  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  building,  and  the  other 
running  down  the  western  side.  By  means  of 
these,  and  by  four  doors  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  room,  entranoe  is  obtained  to  the  floor  of 
the  large  hall,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
120  ft.  by  60  ft.  In  the  interior  the  sides  will 
be  broken  up  by  pilasters,  and  the  ceiling  will 
be  of  wood  coved,  and  decorated  with  per- 
forated panelling,  which  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation.  The  height  of  the  hall  is 
50  ft.  in  the  centre  and  -13  ft.  at  the  sides.  The 
balcony,  which  is  approached  by  its  own  stair- 
case, will  be  two  seats  only  in  depth,  with  a 
passage  at  the  rear.  Behind  that  at  the  Barker- 
pool  end  there  will  be  a sroall  gallery,  and  above 
it  the  principal  gallery,  which  will  extend  the 
whole  width  of  the  end  of  the  building.  Near 
to  the  orchestra  there  will  be  a couple  of  private 
boxes.  The  ball  will  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 2,500  persons  comfortably,  but  by  re- 
moving the  seats  from  the  floor  upwards  of  500 
more  could  gain  admittance.  The  town  has 
long  wanted  such  a building.  Messrs.  Flockton 
& Abbott  arc  the  architects. 

Proposed  Art  and  IndustrialMuscum. — On  Sep- 
tember Ist,  at  the  Cutlers’  Feast,  Mr.  W . Bragge, 
the  new  master  cutler,  declared  his  intention  of 
making  it  his  bnsiness,  dutiug  his  year  in  office, 
to  establish  in  Sheffield  a museum  useful  to  the 
art  industry  of  the  town.  On  the  follow  iug  day 
a meeting  was  held,  at  which  a committee  was 
appointed  for  the  promotion  of  the  work;  and 
Mr.  Cole,  on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  stated  what  assistance  could  be 
demanded  from  the  Government. 

The  Norfolk‘Street  Improvement. — The  Under- 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  W.  Gray,  and  a special 
jury,  have  been  occupied  at  the  Town-hall,  in 
assessing  the  value  of  certain  property  required 
by  the  Corporation.  The  claimants  were  Miss 
EHZfibolh  and  Miss  Helen  Shearwood,  of  Shar- 
row,  who  are  interested  in  some  property  in 
Market-street,  Commercial-street,  and  Market- 
place,  which  is  required  by  ihe  Corporation  for 
the  improvement  authorised  by  the  Local 
Government  Supplemental  Act  of  1858,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Norfolk-street  improve- 
ment. The  Corporation  w'ere  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Misses  Shearwood  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  consequently  a special  jury 
was  summoned  to  assess  the  value.  The  pro- 
perty is  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  the  first 
portion  the  claimants  own  two-thirds ; in  the 
second  they  have  a similar  interest,  subject  to  a 
lease  of  which  nearly  twenty  years  remain  unex- 
pired ; and  in  the  third  they  own  the  two-thirds 
of  an  individual  moiety  or  half  part,  the  former 
owners  of  the  other  moiety  being  the  Truatwell 
Brewery  Company,  who  have  sold  their  interest 
to  the  Corporation.  The  claimants  assessed  the 
value  of  their  interest  at  5,0001.  each — in  all, 
lO.OOOi.  The  amount  which  the  Corporation 
offered  for  their  joint  interest  did  not  reach  hall 
that  sum.  The  jury  having  paid  a visit  to  the 
property,  Mr,  Digby  Seymour,  in  opening  the 
case,  contended  that  the  sum  which  the  claimants 
had  asked  was  not  extravagant,  and  in  support 
of  this  he  proceeded  to  call  witnesses.  Mr.  W. 
Blackmoor,  architect  and  surveyor,  Rotherham, 
stated  that  he  had  made  a valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  his  estimate  was  12,6931.  Gs.  6d.; 
adding  20  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  hia 
estimate  would  be  15,2301.  ISa.  In  evoss-ex- 
amination  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Blackmoor  stated 
that  his  calculation  was  based  upon  the  pricee 
which  property  had  recently  fetched  at  auction 
sales  in  Sheffield.  Mr.  William  Henry  Eadon, 
of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  & J.  A.  Eadon,  auctioneers 
and  valuers,  Sheffield,  bad  valued  the  property 
at  12,2081.,  exclusive  of  20  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory sale.  Witness  asserted  that  it  would  have 
fetched  that  sum  had  it  been  offered  by  auction. 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Jenkinaon,  architect  and 
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Burveyor,  Sheffield,  said  his  estimate  was  12,251?., 
with  20  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  that  amonnt  for 
the  compulsory  sale.  Mr.  Thomas  Fenwick,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Fenwick,  civil  en- 
gineers and  surveyors,  Leeds,  also  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  case  of  the  claimants.  Mr. 
Lloyd  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. He  said  that  bis  clients  had  made  an 
offer  of  2,1301.  to  each  of  the  claimants  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  in  consideration  of  tho  costs 
that  would  be  incurred  by  litigation.  Mr.  S.  F. 
Holmes,  borough  surveyor,  was  then  examined. 
He  said  he  had  been  connected  with  Sheffield 
public  works  for  twenty-two  years.  He  purchased 
for  400,0001.  the  property  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  which  passed  through  the  full 
length  of  the  town.  He  had  examined  and 
valued  the  property  for  which  the  present  claims 
were  made.  His  estimate  was  3,517i.  IGs.  8d. 
for  the  whole  of  the  property.  As  to  compulsory 
Bale  he  first  of  all  added  to  hiu  valuation  ten 
per  cent.,  but  as  he  should  have  had  to  deduct 
ten  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  property  being 
in  moieties,  he  had  put  one  against  the  other. 
Mr.  Thomas  James  Fiockton,  of  the  firm  of 
Abbott  & Fiockton,  architects  and  surveyors, 
Sheffield,  agreed  with  Mr.  Holmes  on  all  the 
questiors  of  valuation.  He  only  differed  in  the 
discount  to  be  allowed  for  reversion,  which 
would  make  an  additional  sum  of  1141.  Mr. 
Joseph  Nicholson,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent, 
Sheffield,  thought  Mr.  Holmes’s  valuation  was  a 
very  liberal  one.  Mr.  D.  Seymour  having  briefly 
replied  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  the  Under- 
Sheriff  Bummed  up.  After  an  absence  of  about 
an  hour,  the  jury  awarded  1,880?.  2s.  8d.  ta  each 
of  the  claimants. 


SCIENCE  iND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  resuKs  of  Ihe  late  examinations  in  draw- 
ing held  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are 
as  follow : — As  respects  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  labouring  poor — in  1,376  examined, 
98  544  children  and  pupil  teachers  worked 
114,964  exercises,  being  an  increase  on  the 
numbers  examined  in  1869  of  282  schools, 
16,093  children  and  pupil  teachers,  and  19,750 
exercises.  As  respects  schools  of  art  and  art 
night  classes, — in  394  schools  examined,  16,361 
students  worked  24,370  second  grade  exercises  j 
an  increase  of  91  schools,  3,587  students,  and 
4,330  papers.  From  347  schools  of  art,  night 
classes,  and  science  classes,  13,660  stadents  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  for  examination  90,889 
drawings  executed  in  tho  ordinary  course  of  the 
year’s  study,  being  an  inoreaeo  of  126  schools 
and  classes,  3,735  students,  and  25,440  drawings. 
In  1869,  75  candidates  were  examined  for  the 
third  grade,  or  art  master’s  certificate.  These 
worked  302  exercises,  and  25  candidates  were 
Buccessful.  In  February  last  78  candidates,  who 
worked  316  exercises,  were  examined,  and  27 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  certificate.  Finally, 
the  total  number  of  schools  examined  in  drawing 
this  year  is  1,824,  and  of  candidates  128,634,  by 
whom  230,269  works  and  exerciseswere  executed, 
showing  a total  increase  in  twelve  months  of 
404  schools  examined,  23,418  candidates,  and 
49,534  works  and  ezdcises.  In  the  last  three 
years  there  has  been  a total  increase  of  1,146 
schools,  76,412  candidates  examined,  and  160,867 
worked  exercises. 


THE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A GRANITE  drinking-fonntain,  which  has  been 
erected  under  the  anspices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Associa- 
tion at  the  railings  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church, 
Aldersgate-street,  has  been  opened  fornse.  The 
cost  of  the  fountain  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  in  memory  of 
their  father,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  church, 
wardens  of  St.  BotoJph. 

A drinking.fountain  has  been  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Loughborough  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Fearon,  at  the  cost  of,  we  believe, 
about  1501.  It  has  been  erected  in  the  Market- 
place by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London.  A public 
presentation  by  the  archdeacon  Las  taken  place 
in  the  presence  of  a large  crowd  of  spectators. 
The  fountain  is  of  Portland  stone.  The  central 
portion,  square  on  plan,  is  10  ft.  high.  The  lower 
portion  to  the  level  of  the  marble  drinking- 
basins  is  of  vermiculated  rustic  woik.  From 
this  portion  spring  four  Cornish  granite  columns, 
Laving  carved  capitals,  carrying  a groined 
canopy,  enriched  with  a carved  cornice,  and 
terminating  in  a double-light  globe  lantern. 


Within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  columns  is  a 
small  fonntain  with  convolvulus  jet,  the  water 
from  which  falls  into  a basin  below.  Jets  of 
water  also  spring  from  conventional  Hons’  heads 
on  opposite  sides,  and  serve  to  supply  troughs 
intended  for  the  use  of  cattle.  The  drinking- 
basins,  which  are  of  veined  marble,  are  ap- 
proached by  two  steps  on  each  side,  and  the 
surplus  water  from  them  is  conveyed  into  a 
small  dog-trough. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  TAUNTON. 

We  have  lately  visited  this  town,  and  while 
we  were  pleased  to  see  the  streets  well  cleansed 
and  watered,  we  regretted  to  find  a defective 
system  of  sewerage  and  drainage.  The  sewage  of 
the  town  empties  itself,  or  is  supposed  to  empty 
itself,  into  the  Tone;  but  the  water  of  the  river 
is  on  a level  with  a greater  portion  of  the  town. 
There  is,  in  consequence,  for  over  a mile  of  its 
length,  little  short  of  a stretched  out  cesspool. 
Flans  have  been  often  suggested  for  getting  rid 
of  the  sewage ; but  as  none  of  these  have  been 
adopted,  danger  might  have  been  foretold. 
Capt.  Beadon,  who  owns  a fisheiy  on  the  Tone, 
has,  by  bis  action,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  local 
functionaries.  A few  days  since  he  served 
the  Local  Board  of  B'ealth  with  a notice 
that  unless  they  abate  the  nuisance  in  the 
river,  he  will,  by  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  obtain  an  injunction  for  preventing 
their  sending  any  more  sewage  into  the  river. 
The  Captain  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  the  neces- 
sary papers  in  the  hands  of  counsel.  It  remains 
to  bo  seen  now  how  the  local  authorities  will  act. 
When  the  health  of  tho  inhabitants  of  a town 
becomes  a primary  consideration  instead  of  a 
secondary  one,  the  right  men  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  right  place,  hut  not  till  then. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

New  Metropolitan  Eailway  Route.  — A new 
railway  route,  by  which  the  stations  on  the 
North  London  Railway  will  be  brought  into 
direct  commnnication  with  Blackwall,  and  col- 
laterally  with  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  has 
been  opened.  This  has  been  effected  by  the 
completion  of  the  connecting  line  between  the 
North  London  and  Blackwall  Railways;  and  the 
advantage  arising  from  it  to  the  public  travelling 
over  the  North  London  Bystem  will  be,  that 
while  the  train  service  has  hitherto  worked  only 
as  far  as  Poplar,  it  will  now  be  extended  to 
Brunswick-pier  Station,  Blackwall,  and  so  form 
a connexion  by  steamboat  with  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich.  The  trains  to  and  from  Blackwall 
will  run  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  boats 
to  and  from  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  every 
half-hour. 

Cheap  Railway  Fares. — The  directors  of  the 
GreatEastern  Railway  have  determined  to  abolish 
express  fares,  and  have  placed  all  the  trains  on 
the  ordinary  fare  rate. 

Destruction  of  a Railway  Bridge  hj  Fire. — A 
bridge,  to  a large  extent  composed  of  wood, 
which  crossed  the  Esk  near  Dalkeith,  on  the 
Waverley  route  of  the  North  British  system,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
attributed  to  some  red-hot  ashes  falling  from  the 
engine  of  a goods  train.  The  traffic  is  consider- 
ably impeded.  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
loop-line,  which  joins  the  Waverley  route  south 
of  Dalkeith,  and  the  Berwick  line  of  the  North 
British  east  of  Invereek. 

Railway  Trofic  Rtiums. — According  to  the 
Railway  News,  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending 
September  2,  1870,  upon  a mileage  of  13,767, 
amounted  to  899,769?.,  being  equal  to  65?.  7b.  per 
mile.  For  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
the  receipts  were  872,548?.,  the  number  of  miles 
open  13,335,  or  66?.  8s.  per  mile.  A comparison 
of  the  two  weeks  shows  an  increase  in  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  27,221?.,  and  in  the  number 
of  miles  open  of  432. 


A Tall  Cblmney  at  Baglllt,  in  Wales.— 

The  new  chimney  which  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  Parker,  & Co.,  Dee  Bank  Lead 
Works,  is  now  being  completed.  It  is  91  yards 
in  height ; and  being  built  upon  a hill,  it  can  be 
seen  for  many  miles  around.  A “ Steeple  Jack  ” 
was  recently  to  ascend  from  the  outside  to  fix 
the  lightning  conductor.  One  of  the  workmen 
has  been  walking,  in  fool-hardy  bravado,  round 
and  round  the  top  of  the  chimney. 


ARCDyKOLOGICAL  MEETINGS. 

SOMEKSETsniRE. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the: 
Somerset  Arcbceological  Society  commenced  at 
Wincanton,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  0. 
Medlycott,  hart.,  of  Venn,  Milborne  Port.  The 
members  and  friends  assembled  in  the  Town- 
hall  for  the  transaction  of  the  annual  bueineaa., 
The  attendance  included  a number  of  ladies. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  bad 
been  gone  through,  the  first  paper  which  wasi 
proposed  to  be  read  was  by  the  Rev.  H.  I>. 
Wickham — “ Civil  Historical  Notices  of  Wincan- 
ton  and  its  Neighbourhood.”  The  president, 
having  first  read  a short  statement,  extracted  by 
himself  from  Macaulay,  of  the  battle  which  took 
place  near  Wincanton  between  William  of 
Orange  and  James  II.,  remarked  that  there  was 
a much  more  detailed  accoont  in  an  old  pamphlet, 
which  might  be  interesting  to  the  society  at  its 
meeting  in  this  locality.  The  president  then 
called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the 
printed  programme  of  proceedings. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Wickham  said,  Bince  that  paper 
was  drawn  out,  a very  interesting  discovery  had 
come  to  their  notice,  which  would  render  it 
desirable  to  deviate  a little  from  the  form  of  to- 
morrow’s examination.  The  deviation  would 
not  be  much,  for  it  was  only  about  a mile  from 
Wincanton,  on  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Dendy, 
that  a teaselated  pavement  had  been  recently 
discovered,  and  some  other  remains,  which  he 
thought  would  be  interesting  to  the  society  to 
visit.  It  would  be  only  to  turn  out  of  the  way  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  then  rejoin  the  road,  and 
go  on  to  Cadbury.  The  discovery  alluded  to 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa. 

Mr.  Wickham  then  read  his  paper,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  president. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Meade  read  a paper  on  the 
history  of  Castle  Carey  Chnrcb,  as  gleaned  from 
diocesan  and  parish  registers  and  churchwardens’ 
acconnts.  The  Rev.  Canon,  in  the  course  of  his 
paper,  said  he  wished  to  relieve  the  parish 
from  a stigma  which  bad  been  cast  upon  it. 
The  late  Mr.  Russ  was  told  by  a traveller  in 
Southampton  that  Castle  Cary  was  a most 
barbarous  place,  “ because  it  was  the  only 
place  where  cockfighting  was  thought  to  be 
a practice  fitting  to  be  recorded  on  a tombstone 
in  the  churchyard  !”  On  his  return  Mr.  Russ  went 
straightway  to  the  churchyard,  and  after  con- 
siderable search  found  a tombstone  on  which 
were  sculptured  two  birds,  standing  opposite, 
and  apparently  ready  to  peek  at  each  other. 
However,  by  dint  of  careful  examination  it  was 
fonud  that  the  old  stone  was  in  memory  of  a 
respectable  family  named  Swallow.  The  birds, 
therefore,  that  were  mistaken  for  cocks  were  in- 
tended for  swallows,  and  instead  of  fighting, 
were  meant  to  be  billing ; and  they  evidently 
formed  a rebus  upon  the  family  name  ! 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  read  a paper 
on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dyer;  the  Rev.  J.  Heale 
gave  an  account  of  Pojntington  Church ; the 
Rev.  W.  Barnes,  the  “Dorset  Poet,”  discoursed 
on  “ Somerset  and  its  Language,”  on  each  of 
which  a discussion  took  place. 

A visit  was  then  made  to  the  church,  which 
contains  a few  points  of  arcbteological  interest, 
and  afterwards  the  members  partook  of  ddjeiiner 
at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  at  which  Sir  W.  C. 
Medlycott  presided. 

A temporary  museum  was  arranged  in  the 
National  Sohool-room,  and  was  inspected  with 
much  interest  by  the  visitors. 

An  evening  meeting  for  the  reception  of 
papers  was  held,  when  the  following  was  the 
programme ; — The  president,  on  the  civil  war 
in  Somerset,  as  detailed  in  an  ancient  and  rare 
pamphlet ; Mr.  Emmanuel  Green,  on  the  battle- 
at  Langport;  Mr.  John  Batten,  on  the  seques- 
trations  in  the  manor  of  Cataash ; and  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Stevens,  of  the  Blackmore  Museum, 
Salisbury,  on  “Flint  and  Stone  Implements.” 

The  programme  for  next  day  included  an  ex- 
cursion  from  Wincanton  to  North  Cadbury, 
Cadbury  Camp,  Compton  Church,  and  Mapper- 
ton.  Luncheon  was  provided  in  the  school-room 
at  Compton.  The  day  following  the  members 
were  to  leave  Wincanton  for  Templecombo, 
Stowell,  Milborne  Wick  encampment,  Milborne 
Port,  Henstridge,  reaching  Templecombe  station 
at  7 p.m.  The  members  were  invited  by  the 
president  to  luncheon  at  Venn. 

The  report  of  the  council,  which  was  una- 
nimously adopted,  contained  this  paragraph:  — 
“With  the  view  of  preserving,  as  far  as  may 
be,  all  tho  more  iuteresting  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  your 
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ooancil  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  them  under  the  sapervision  of 
the  State,  and  they  would  therefore  recommend 
that  a memorial  be  forwarded  from  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  society  to  her  Slajesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  urge  on 
her  Majesty’s  ministers  to  take  such  steps  as 
shall  effectoally  preserve  the  more  important 
remains  of  past  ages  from  injury  and  decay.” 

Mr.  John  Batten  referred  to  tha  importance 
of  the  clause,  and  said  that  the  subject  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  this  society  would  do  well  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  At  the  request  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Batten  drew  up  and  moved  the  following  motion, 
which  was  seconded  by  Canon  Meade,  and 
unanimously  carried  : — “ That  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  council  to  procure  a list  of  such  memo- 
rials of  the  class  referred  to  in  the  report  as  it 
would  bo  desirable  to  place  under  the  care  of 
the  State,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  co- 
operation of  the  proprietors  of  those  memorials 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  society.” 

VORKSHIRE. 

The  Huddersfield  Arohceological  and  Topo- 
graphical Association  have  held  their  fourth 
annual  excursion.  At  a special  general  meeting 
held  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  resolved  to 
change  their  name  to  the  “ Yorkshire  Archmo- 
logical  and  Topographical  Association.”  The 
destination  on  this  occasion  was  the  ancient 
borough  of  Pontefract,  The  meeting  comprised 
members  from  all  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  balk 
of  the  excursionists  arrived  in  Pontefract  at  a 
little  after  eleven  o’clock,  and  were  received 
and  welcomed  by  Mr.  William  Jefferson,  the 
mayor,  who  wore  Lis  chain  of  office.  Lient.-col. 
Brooke,  the  president,  returned  thanks,  and  the 
excursionists  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Tew,  and  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Fairiess  Barber. 

Having  inspected  Swillington  Tower  and  the 
Upper  Guard  House,  where  the  courts  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  formerly  held,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  remains  of  the  famous 
old  Castle  of  Pontefract,  where  a special  general 
meeting  was  held,  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion  in  the  chair.  The  company  then  heard  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Tew  on  the  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  castle.  They  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  remains  of  the  castle. 
After  admiring  the  present  romantic  aspect  of 
the  desolate  but  stately  ruins,  the  walls  of  seem- 
ingly impregnable  thickness,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  artificial  and  natural  defences  of  the 
castle,  lookiug  formidable  even  in  their  decay, 
and  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  keep,  which  has 
obstinately  defied  the  ravages  of  ages,  the  anti- 
quarians  turned  their  attention  to  those  parts  of 
the  old  fortress  which  called  for  special  study. 
After  visiting  St.  Clemeot’s  Chapel,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  a long  subterranean  descending  pas- 
sage to  the  magazine,  which  is  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  vaulted  chamber  in  Pyer’s  Tower,  in 
which  King  Richard  II.  is  said  to  have  perished, 
was  regarded  with  interest,  as  were  also  the 
Barbican  and  the  dungeon,  in  which  we  may 
suppose  many  prisoners  to  have  languished. 

On  leaving  the  c.istle,  the  party  wended  their 
way  to  the  rock-cut  hermitc-ge,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  Yorkshire.  The 
inspection  of  the  visitors  was  much  facilitated 
by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  who  read  a paper 
on  the  history  and  character  of  the  scene.  He 
traced  the  history  from  the  first  mention  of  the 
hermitage  bylhoresby,  in  1703.  It  seems  it 
was  founded  iu  the  year  138G,  by  Adam  de  Lay- 
ihorpe  and  his  son  Robert,  and  in  1133  became 
attached  to  Nostell  Priory.  There  was  a garden 
surrounding  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit,  which 
he  might  cultivate  at  his  leisure,  and  from  this 
rnns  a narrow  passage,  leading  to  what  was  the 
dwelling.  An  irregularly  quadrilateral  chamber 
cut  iu  the  rock  is  reached,  and  by  descending 
another  flight  of  steps,  access  to  a spring  of 
water  of  ctystal  purity  is  obtained.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  secluded  dwelling  is  the  cavity  in  the 
rock  which  served  the  hermit  for  a chapel.  The 
altar  and  the  reading-desk,  also  of  rock,  still  re- 
main intact,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  to  the  altar 
is  a settle,  which  must  have  been  used  by  the 
hermit  to  repose  or  to  meditate  on,  as  did  the 
Sibyl  of  -rEneas  in  the  cave  at  Ciiram. 

From  the  Hermitage  the  company  went  fo  the 
Town  Hall,  where  a museum,  containing  archmo- 
logical  curiosities,  had  been  made  up  of  loans 
from  Lord  Houghton  and  others  of  the  leading 
gentry  of  the  district.  The  MSS.  formed  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibition.  They 


comprised  the  ancient  charters  of  the  town, 
from  that  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  A.D.  1191. 
In  this,  the  oldest  of  the  charters,  the  borough 
is  referred  to  as  ” Ponti  Fracto.”  Relics  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  place  were  shown.  The 
Church  of  St.  Giles ; an  old  house  in  which 
Ring  James  II.  is  said  to  have  held  his  court, 
and  which  contains  a fine  old  specimen  of  wood- 
carving;  and  a strange  vault  below  the  Malt 
Shovel  public-house  were  next  visited.  The 
company  then  assembled  iu  the  Red  Lion  Hotel 
for  luncheon. 

At  luncheon,  the  party  was  joined  by  a number 
of  the  distinguished  residents  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  president  took  the  chair,  and  he  was 
supported  on  his  right  by  Lord  Houghton,  on 
the  left  by  the  mayor  of  the  borough. 

After  luncheon,  carriages  were  taken  to  All 
Saints’  Church,  which  is  mostly  in  ruins.  The 
Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield,  bart.,  incumbent, 
received  the  visitors.  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite’ 
F.S.A.,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  place, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Minster  of  the 
Moors.  During  the  reading  of  the  paper  the 
company  assembled  iu  the  transepts  of  the  old 
building,  which  have  recently  been  renovated 
for  divine  service.  Special  notice  was  directed 
to  a remarkable  doable-stair  in  the  tower,  said 
to  be  almost  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
England.  A model  of  the  staircase  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  church.  The  ” New  Hall”  was  the 
last  object  inspected  by  the  party.  This  is  an 
old  ruined  mansion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Its  history,  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  period  when  the  mansion 
became  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  was 
related  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Tew,  who  accompanied  his 
lecture  with  some  sketches.  Carriages  were 
taken  from  the  ‘‘New  Hall”  to  the  railway- 
station,  where  a large  part  of  the  oompany  de- 
parted to  their  respective  destinations.  The 
trip  was  in  every  respect  successful. 

NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE. 

This  society  has  just  visited  Burford,  whose 
fine  old  church  is  now  being  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  with  the  addition  of  two 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  numbering  sixteen,  sat 
down  afterwards  to  a dinner  at  the  Bull  Inn. 
Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Kinghani,  a vice-president, 
presided.  After  dinner,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Burgess, 
vicar  of  Burford,  read  a paper  on  the  history  of 
Burford. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND 
The  subject  of  Compulsory  Education  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  fathers  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago.  In  an  interesting  volume,  lately 
issued  from  the  Glasgow  press,  entitled  “ Fiflana  ; 
or.  Memorials  of  the  East  of  Fife,”  by  M.  F.' 
Conolly,  the  following  extract  from  the  record  of 
the  Kirk  Session  of  Anstruther-Wester  appears. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  times,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Kirk  Session,  in  enforcing  the 
education  of  the  youth,  it  is  valuable.  We  give 
it  in  the  quaint  dialect  of  the  period  : — 

“ Oct.  26,  1595. — Aiient  the  complent  gltcn  by  ITonrle 
Cunytigbam,  doctor  in  the  sheooll,  the  Seesiou  think  meit 
that  all  the  youth  io  the  toun  be  caused  to  com  to  the 
aebool  to  be  tesched.  And  that  aio  as  are  puir  shall  be 
furnished  Tpon  the  eomone  expenses;  and  gif  ony  puir 
refuisis  to  com  to  Echooll,  help  of  sic  thine  as  they  ueid 
and  reqiiir,  sliall  be  refused  to  them.  And  as  for  sic  as 
are  able  to  siiateiu  their  bairnes  at  the  school),  and  do 
their  dewtie  to  the  teacher  fur  them,  thay  gall  be  com- 
maudit  to  put  them  to  schooll,  that  they  may  be  brocht  vp 
in  the  feir  of  God  aud  vertue.  Quhilk  if  thav  refuse  to  do 
thay  salt  be  callit  before  the  Session  and  admonished  of 
iheir  dewtie;  and  it  elter  admonishon,  they 'mend  not 
then  farther  ordour  shall  be  taken  wt  them  at'the  discre- 
tion of  the  Session.  And  the  magistrates  and  counsell 
shall  be  desyred  to  fak  fra  them  the  quarter  payment  for 
their  child,  and  ane  dewtie,  elter  ther  discretion  for  the 
dayes  meat,  as  it  abali  oo  about  vnto  them,  whidder  thay 
put  ther  bairnes  to  the  school  or  not. 

18  of  November.— Aiient  the  puire,  it  is  thoet  meit  that 
a visitation  shall  be;  ana  that  sic  help  shall  be  maid  te 
them  that  ar  altogether  vnable,  that  may  not  travell 
to  themellis.  And  the  young  shall  get  na  almess  hot  on 
condition  that  thay  com  to  the  schooll,  quhilk  sa  mony  as 
does  shall  be  helpit ; and  the  manner  of  ther  help  shall 
be— thay  shall  haif  tbrie  hours  granted  to  them  everie  day 
throw  the  toun  to  seek  ther  meit,  ane  hour  in  the  morning 
ira  nyn  to  ten,  at  mid-day  fra  tweli  to  ane,  and  at  nycht 
jra,  six  hours  furth  ; and  the  peipie  are  to  be  desjred  to  be 
helpful  to  sic  ns  will  giv  themself  to  any  vertue,  and  as  for 
others  to  deall  lyaraJy  with  them,  to  drjve  them  to  setk 
elter  vertoe. 

April  13,  1596. — Everie  man  within  the  toun  that  hes 
bairnes  suld  put  his  bairnes  to  the  schooOe,  and  for  everie 
bairne  suld  give  ten  sh.  in  the  quarter,  and  be  fried  ol 
given  meat  hot  a yr,  owning  plesure. 

September  7,  1600.— Item  anent  the  schooll  — Agreid 
with  Henene  Cunynghara.  that  the  pure  of  the  toun 
shall  be  put  to  the  [school],  and  sa  many  of  them  as  has 
ingyne,  and  he  taks  paines  upon  them,  sail  giv  fyv  sh.  in 
the  quarter,  quhilk  tbe  sesfion  sail  pay.  He  sail  try  out 
the  bairnes.  They  sail  be  broght  before  the  Session  bo  the 
elders  of  the  quarter ; the  Session  sail  enter  them  to  the 


scule,  and  try  ther  perfiting,  andsacaus  recompens  according 
to  his  pains  and  ther  perfiting.  And  as  for  vtheryt  are  not 
able  to  perflt,  yt  thay  may  reid  or  wret,  whidder  it  be  lor 
want  ingyn  or  tym  to  await  on.  sic  shall  be  caused  to  lern 
the  Lordis  Prayer,  the  Comandes,  and  Belev,  the  heads 
of  the  Cateehisnie  that  are  demanded  on  the  evaminatioun 
to  the  Communion,  quhilk  travell  also  the  Sessiou  will 
acknowledge  and  recompense  : and  as  for  the  standing 
yearlie  dewtie,  refers  that  to  the  counsel  of  the  toun  to 
tak  ordour  wt.” 

It  will  be  Been  by  these  extracts  from  records 
nearly  three  centuries  old  that  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsory education,  is  not  a modern  though*". 
Doubtless  Scotland  is  much  indebted  to  this 
wise  provision  of  the  Kirk  Session  (for  it  was 
common  to  other  places  in  Scotland  besides 
Anatruthcr  Wester)  that  education  among  even 
her  rural  population  has  been  in  advance  of  the 
same  class  in  England. 

There  is  one  drawback,  however,  to  the  above 
pleasing  picture  of  early  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
Kirk  Session,  a little  more  than  a century  later 
in  Anatruther,  undid  the  good  work  of  their 
predecessors,  as  the  following  record  shows  : 

“ 1 May,  1700. — The  Session  appoints  aney 
thre  elders  to  clear  accounts  with  the  school- 
master, and  pay  what  is  due  to  him  by  tbe 
Session,  against  Whitsunday  next,  and  likeways 
informe  him  that  they  have  no  design  to  keep 
aney  Scholmaster  nor  Precentor,  both  upon 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  minister  and 
the  poverty  of  the  place.”  On  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  we  are  told  curtly, — “ This  day  Mr. 
David  Ballingall,  Schoolmaster,  Precentor,  and 
Session  Clerk,  did  dimit.” 

Though  the  schoolmaster  gob  the  “ sack  ” by 
the  Kirk  Session  of  Anstruther  in  1700,  he  did 
not  go  abroad  from  other  towns  in  Scotland.  The 
disciples  and  followers  of  Koor  kept  knocking 
at  the  door  in  the  interest  of  their  church. 

It^  may  ha  worth  while  to  state  that  " wee 
Davie  ” the  schoolmaster’s  salary  was  only 
161.  139.  Scots,  or  11.  7a.  9d.  sterling,  a not  very 
fat  salary  even  at  that  age,  more  particularly  if  he 
had  to  perform  his  triple  duties  of  session  clerk, 
precentor,  and  schoolmaster. 


CHATHAM  MEMORIAL  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  building  we  are  about  to  illustrate  and 
describe  has  been  erected  in  Chatham  by  Mr. 
Simon  Magnus,  in  memory  of  hia  only  son. 
Captain  Lazarus  Simon  Magnus,  who  was  out 
off  in  bis  prime.  Mr.  Magnus  purchased  the 
site  of  the  old  synagogue,  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground,  and  some  land  covered  witli  houses 
fronting  the  High-street,  and  Lai  erected  a 
synagogue,  a rabbi’s  residence,  enlarged  and 
adorned  the  cemetery,  and  given  an  endowment 

for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  for  ever 

expending  on  these  monuments  to  the  departed 
some  8,0001.  The  cemetery  is  approached  by 
a road  between  the  synagogue  aud  the  rabbi’s 
residence. 

We  may  premise  that  a marble  tablet  over  the 
entrance  portico  records  the  cause  of  the  erec- 
tion and  object  of  the  building.  And  in  the  wall 
fronting  the  street,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
is  the  foundation-stone,  having  au  inscription. 
The  tablet  within  the  entrance-hall,  “ In  memo- 
riam,”  records  that  Lazarus  Simon  Magnus  was 
born  in  April,  1825,  and  died  January,  1865, 
aged  39. — ‘‘May  his  soul  be  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  life  everlasting.” 

The  style  adopted  is  that  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  adapted  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Recessed  from  the  main  road,  and 
separated  from  it  by  an  ornamental  screen,  the 
building  is  placed  on  a terrace,  and  is  approached 
by  a broad  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  a pedi- 
mented  portico,  composed  of  monolithic  columns 
of  Mansfield  stone,  having  floriated  caps  and 
’supporting  semicircular  arches.  Over  this  portico 
is  placed  the  marble  tablet  before  mentioned. 
Surmounting  the  entrance  is  inscribed  the 
Scriptural  monition — ” Keep  thy  foot  when  thou 
goest  to  the  House  of  God”  (Ecclesiastes  v.  1). 
On  the  right  of  this  portico,  rising  to  a height 
of  about  50  ft.  from  tbe  ground,  is  a tower, 
which  is  terminated  by  a steepled  roof,  orna- 
mented with  gablets  and  finials.  On  the  left  is 
the  committee-room,  and  behind  the  portico  is 
seen  the  gabled  and  octagonal  end  of  tbe  syna- 
gogue, with  bold  wheeled  window  and  other  orna- 
mental adjuncts.  Tbe  whole  of  the  ereotron  is 
faced  with  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  having  colnmns  and  enrichments  of 
red  Mansfield  stone.  Separated  from  the  syna- 
gogue is  the  minister’s  house,  treated  in  the 
same  style,  and  being  complete  in  itself.  A 
broad  walk  divides  the  last  building  from  the 


synagf'gne ; and,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
end,  affords  an  nninterrupted  view,  from  the 
High-street,  of  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  Captain 
Magnus,  which,  raised  on  granite  steps  and 
platform,  and  surrounded  by  marble  oolumns, 
appropriately  and  effectively  terminates  the 
vista. 

Entering  from  the  portico  is  a spacious  ball,  on 
the  right  of  which  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
ladies’  gallery,  and  the  retiring-rooms  of  the 
gentlemen,  and  on  the  left  of  which  is  situated 
the  committee  and  robing  room.  Immediately 
facing  the  entrance  is  a marble  tablet,  with  the 
words  “ In  Memoriam  ” engraved  thereon  in  gilt 
letters,  and  an  aspiration  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed  sonl.  From  the  hall  we  at  once  pass 
into  the  ground  floor  of  the  synagogue,  appro- 
priated exclusively  for  the  male  portion  of  the 
congregation.  The  interior  consists  of  a nave 
of  lofty  proportions,  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  arches  composed  of  serrated  and  orna- 
mental white  and  red  bricks,  with  carved  atone 
incised  enrichments.  These  arches,  springing 
from  and  being  supported  by  clustered  and 
coupled  columns  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  have 
floriated  caps  and  bases,  and  rest  on  carved  pro- 
jecting corbels.  On  these  arches  are  laid  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  which  are  of  picked  yellow 
deal,  wrought  and  chamfered,  covered  with 
V-jointed  boarding,  enriched  with  carved  faacias 
exposed  to  view,  and  stained  and  varnished  in 
various  tints.  The  walls,  which  are  of  white 
bricks,  interspersed  with  carved  stone  enrich- 
ments, are  pierced  with  traceried  windows,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  synagogue,  filled  in  with 
stained  glass. 

Facing  the  entrance,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building  (corresponding  with  the  chancel  of  our 
churches),  rises  an  enriched  semicircular  arch, 
supported  on  polished  red  Mansfield  stone 
columns,  bound  together  with  ornamental  bands, 
and  having  carved  caps.  On  this  arch  is  en- 
graved, in  Hebrew  and  English,  the  4th  verse 
of  the  81th  Psalm, — “Blessed  are  they  that 
dwell  in  Thy  honse : they  will  be  still  praising 
Thee.  Selah.”  Behind  this  archway,  forming, 
as  it  were,  a frame,  and  being  the  entrance  to  it, 
is  situated  "the  sanctuary,”  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a carved  stone  screen,  inlaid  with 
various  coloured  marbles,  and  having  wrought, 
iron  panelling.  In  the  centre  of  this  screen  is 
formed  a convex  recess,  which  will  be  used  as  a 


pulpit  for  the  preacher.  “ The  sanctuary  ” is 
elevated  some  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  synagogue,  and  is  approached  by 
broad  flights  of  polished  marble  steps,  with 
balustradiog.  This  sacred  portion  of  the  edifice 
is  designed  as  an  octagonal  apse,  at  each  angle 
of  which  are  disposed  clustered  pillars  of  varie- 
gated coloured  marbles.  From  these  pillars 
spring  carved  ribs  supporting  a domical  ceiling, 
terminating  in  a skylight  glazed  with  stained 
amber  glass,  which  throws  a subdued  light  over 
the  whole  composition.  In  the  centre  of  the 
sanctuary  is  formed  a deep  recess  designated  as 
“ The  Ark,”  or  resting-place  of  the  scrolls  of 
the  Law  (each  scroll  contains  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racters the  five  Books  of  Moses),  which  are  de- 
posited therein.  This  recess  is  inclosed  by 
sliding  doors,  framed  of  costly  wood,  and  enriched 
with  arabesque  and  other  ornamentation.  The 
interior  is  hung  with  silk  hangings  and  bullion 
fringes,  and  is  fitted  with  a dais  for  the  reception 
of  the  scrolls.  Over  the  Ark  is  inscribed  in  gold 
letters  the  sacred  warning, — “ Know  before 
whom  thou  standest and  on  each  side  of  the 
same,  surrounded  with  naturalistic  floriation,  are 
the  inscriptions, — “ Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand,”  “ And  in  her  lefo  riches  and  bononr.” 
(Prov.  iii.  16.) 

Oeer  “ The  Ark  ” are  two  stained-glass  win- 
dows, representing  tablets  of  stone  surmonnted 
with  “ glories,”  and  having  the  Ten  Command- 
ments written  thereon  in  Hebrew.  Each  side 
of  these  tablets  has  two  geometrical  stained- 
glass  windows.  Under  these  windows  are  marble 
panels,  in  which  are  emblazoned,  in  illnminated 
writing,  prayers  for  the  Queen  and  Eoyal 
Family. 

From  the  centre  of  the  chancel  ai'oh  drops  a 
cut-glass  dish,  in  which  floats  “ The  Light  of 
Memorial.”  This  has  been  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  family  in  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife  (one  of  Mr.  Magnus’s  daughters),  as  is 
testified  by  an  illuminated  inscription  which  it 
bears.  On  each  side  of  the  apse  stands  a can- 
delabrum of  five  gas-lights. 

The  sanctuary  is  paved  with  Minton’s  choice 
tesselated  encaustic  paving,  having  polished 
marble  borders. 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  placed  the  reading, 
desk,  from  the  platform  of  which  the  minister 
intones  the  prayers.  It  is  approached  from  the 
floor  of  the  synagogue  by  flights  of  steps  on  each 


side,  and  is  inclosed  by  iron  railings,  picked  out 
in  blue  and  gold.  At  each  salient  point  is 
positioned  a pedestal  in  which  are  elevated  brass 
pillar  gas-standards. 

The  pewing  is  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
reading.desk  facing  the  sanctnary,  except 
certain  seats  reserved  for  the  founder  and  the 
wardens  of  the  synagogue,  which  are  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  Each  seat  is 
designed  to  turn  np  against  the  back  of  the  same, 
so  as  to  permit  the  congregation  to  stand  during 
certain  portions  of  the  services ; and  each  is 
furnished  with  a desk  and  foot-board. 

Approached  from  the  entrance-hall  by  the 
stone  staircase  before  mentioned,  having  retiring- 
rooms,  is  the  ladies’  gallery,  which,  with  its 
vestibule,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  and  faces  the  sanctuary. 

The  creed  of  the  Jewish  faith  forbids  the 
delineation  of  the  human  form,  and  the  orna- 
mentation has  therefore  been  designed  from 
natural  foliage,  conventionally  treated,  and 
arranged  in  geometrical  combination.  The 
carving  has  been  studied  from  the  plants  men. 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  and  positioned  so  as  to  typify 
the  several  objects  and  uses  for  which  the  various 
portions  of  the  building  are  devoted.  Scattered 
about  are  to  be  noticed  the  lotus,  vine,  palm, 
olive,  lily,  pomegranate,  wheat-ear,  bulrush,  &o. 
The  construction  and  decoration  throughout  have 
been  an  effort  to  symbolise  the  character  of  tho 
departed  to  whose  memory  the  structure  has 
been  raised. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  of  London ; 
the  builder  is  Mr.  Alderman  Naylar,  of  Rochester; 
the  gaafittinga  are  by  Messrs.  Defries,  of  Lon- 
don, except  the  gas  standards  on  the  sanctuary, 
which  are  by  Messrs.  Brawn,  of  Birmingham ; 
the  ironwork  is  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Blackatone, 
of  London,  and  Messrs.  Peard  & Jackson,  of 
London;  the  heating,  hob  vrater,  and  gasfitting 
are- by  Messrs.  Spencelayh  & Archer,  of  Chat- 
ham ; the  stone  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Caudy  & 
Gibbs,  of  London’;  and  the  decorative  work  is 
by  Mr.  John  Darling,  of  Chatham. 

The  building  is  arranged  to  accommodate  150 
persons  on  the  ground  floor,  and  has  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  about  6,000J.  The  stained  glass 
windows  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Miers,  Cumberland  Market,  London ; the  up- 
holstery was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Dawson  & 
Son,  of  Rochester. 


CHATIIAM  MEMORIAL  SYNAGOGUE, Mr.  IT.  II.  Collins,  Architect. 
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CASTLE  NOETHWIOH. 

For  a coaeiderable  period  this  increasing 
township  has  been  Buffering  from  a deficient 
water-Bnpply.  The  qnestion  of  constructing 
water-works  has  long  been  before  the  sewage 
committee,  bat  it  was  not  until  after  the  drought 
of  18G8  that  decisive  measures  were  taken  in 
the  matter. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  the  year  1869  a survey  of 
the  township  and  plans  wore  prepared  for  a 
water-works  scheme,  which,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  committee 
raising  a loan  on  the  security  of  the  rates  to 
carry  out  the  works. 

The  principal  works  are  erected  near  Moss-hill 
Farm,  and  consist  of  a well  6 ft.  .in  diameter, 
which  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  32  ft.,  and 
indicates  every  appearance  of  yielding  an  ample 
supply  of  pure  water. 

In  the  engine-house,  which  has  been  built 
over  the  well,  is  a high-pressure  horizontal 
engine,  which  lifts  the  water  into  a water-tower 
built  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Winnington 
Branch  Railway,  the  lift  being  115  fc.  The 
tower  is  circular,  and  48  ft.  in  height.  On  the 
top  is  a wrought  iron  tank,  25  ft.  in  diameter 
and  10  ft.  6 in.  in  depth,  and  containing,  when  full, 
32,000  gallons  of  water,  or  an  estimated  supply 
of  a day  and  a half. 

A road  has  been  made  from  the  engine  and 
boiler-house  to  the  tower,  under  which  the 
supply-pipe  is  laid.  The  principal  main  from 
the  tower  is  laid  along  Castle-street.  The  pipes 
from  opposite  Waterloo-road  take  a circuitous 
course  along  Navigation-road,  Sandy-Iane,  St. 
James-road,  and  Waterloo-road  : by  this  arrange- 
ment water  can  be  passed  in  either  direction, 
and  it  will  prevent  the  lower  district  being 
totally  without  a supply  in  case  of  an  accident. 
On  the  high  portion  of  the  township  the  pressure 
on  the  mains  will  he  45  ft.,  and  on  the  lower 
100  ft.  Hydrants  have  been  fixed  on  the  mains 
opposite  the  principal  properly  in  the  district, 
which  will  enable  the  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  a fire  brigade. 

The  contractors  for  the  several  works  were 
Mr.  C.  Shaw,  of  Castle,  for  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  engine,  and  boiler  house  and  chimney; 
Messrs.  Milburn  & Sons,  of  Staleybridge,  for 
cast-iron  pipes  and  tank ; Mr.  E.  Sharp,  of 
Lancaster,  for  valves  and  hydrants  5 Mr.  J. 
Hutton,  of  Elland,  for  laying  pipes  ; and  Messrs. 
Holford  & Shepherd,  of  Hyde,  for  the  engine 
and  boiler.  The  works  were  designed  and  car- 
ried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Bancroft,  civil  engineer, 
of  Manchester. 


ANCIENT  EARTHWORKS  AND  ROUND 
PITS. 

Dubing  the  annual  excursion  of  the  Somerset 
Archmological  Society,  they  visited  Cadbury 
Camp.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
with  Lady  Hervey,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth,  and  a large  party,  were  present. 

The  centre  of  the  camp  is  a lofty  elevated 
plateau,  above  30  acres  in  extent,  and  Laving  a 
radius  of  view,  it  is  said,  of  30  miles. 

The  Bishop  observed  that  of  course  the  oh- 
ject  of  the  ancient  occupants  was  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground,  and 
to  increase  its  defences  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  view,  his 
lordship  added,  almost  eclipsed  its  arcbmologi- 
cal  interest.  His  lordship  welcomed  Mr.  Scarth 
as  one  whom  they  were  all  glad  to  see  present 
to  enlighten  them. 

Prebendary  Scarth  replied  to  his  lordship 
that  the  history  of  the  “camp”  went  so  far 
back  into  ancient  times  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  say  anything  of  it  except  by  conjee- 
ture.  The  party  having  seated  themselves 
around  the  edge  of  a hollow — forming  a natural 
amphitheatre,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  remarked  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  was  full  of  interest,  but  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  say  anything  certain  about. 
He  thought  that  all  he  could  say,  after  examin- 
ing this  camp,  and  looking  round  the  fortifica- 
tions  of  the  encampment,  with  the  other  camps 
of  a similar  kind  in  this  country,  but  more 
especially  in  South  Wales,  and  all  that  line  of 
country  which  was  occupied  by  the  Britons 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  when  Carac- 
tacus  so  nobly  defended  his  country, — having 
himself  examined  those  defences,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  everything  showed  this  to  have 
been  an  ancient  British  earthwork;  and  he 


thought  the  remains  found  within  it  tended  to 
confirm  that  opinion.  The  chief  features  of 
this  were  the  very  strong  ramparts  with  which 
it  was  surrounded,  and  more  especially  the 
entrances.  The  entrances  were  particularly 
curious  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  forti- 
fied, showing  that  they  were  of  particular  im- 
portance. He  knew  of  no  camp  which  showed 
the  entrance  so  well  defined  as  this,  except  that 
wonderful  work,  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchea- 
ter,  which  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  won- 
derfnl  works  that  existed  in  this  country.  He 
thought  the  earthwork  they  were  now  examining 
was  only  second  to  that.  It  did  nob  appear  to 
have  had  any  Roman  camp  within  it,  as  was 
sometimes  found.  There  was  a Roman  camp 
within  the  British  fortification  at  Clifton,  for 
example.  Again,  the  construction  of  the  ram- 
parts  here,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  examine 
them,  was  very  difi’erenb  from  what  they  found 
at  Clifton,  where  there  was  an  inner  core  com- 
posed of  lime  and  stone,  a mass  which  could  not 
be  cut  through.  At  the  Society’s  meeting  last 
year  he  had  the  opportunity  of  saying  something 
on  the  camps  at  Clifton  Down,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  Avon.  Their  ramparts  were  a solid  mass  of 
concrete,  and  that  led  ns  to  anppoae  that  the 
Romans  must  have  had  a hand  in  the  formation 
of  two  of  those  camps  at  least.  Here  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind ; the  ramparts  were  com- 
posed of  lias  stones  and  earth — the  simplest 
kind  of  ramparts ; the  sort  you  would  find  at 
Maiden  Castle.  Then  this  did  nob  lie  at  all  in 
the  lino  of  a Roman  road,  so  far  as  he  could 
make  out.  It  lay  a considerable  distance  from 
the  great  fosse  road,  and  also  the  road  which  ran 
along  the  top  of  the  Mendip  Hills ; and  although 
there  might  have  been  viscinal  roads  near  it,  it 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  a main  point  of 
occupation  in  Eoman  times.  That  was  another 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  an 
ancient  British  fortress.  He  thought  on  ex- 
amining the  ancient  British  fortresses  they  would 
find  that  the  earlier  ones  were  really  the 
stronger.  The  indications  we  had  of  the  way 
the  Britons  fortified  themselves  in  ancient  times 
showed  that  they  were  by  no  means  an  unskilled 
people.  He  thought  we  very  much  depreciated 
their  condition  at  the  time  they  were  oonquered 
by  the  Romans.  He  thought  the  very  fact  that 
a chief  like  Caractacua  could  stand  against  the 
whole  Roman  force  seven  years,  and  could  for 
that  time  defend  himself,  showed  that  our 
ancient  British  forefathers  were  a people  not  at 
all  to  be  despised.  One  point  it  was  necessary 
to  clear  np.  He  did  not  know  if  there  was  a 
spring  to  be  found  within  this  camp — (a  voice  : 
“Yes;  three  springs”) — there  might  be;  but 
the  truth  was  these  great  fortresses  were  nob 
long  occupied.  They  were  only  occupied  in 
times  of  great  national  danger,  when  the  cattle 
wore  driven  in,  and  when  perhaps  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  district  took  refuge.  It  would 
have  required  a very  large  force  to  have 
besieged  a camp  of  those  times  ; and  he  did  not 
think  they  were  long  held  as  places  of  per- 
manent ocenpatioD,  but  only  for  temporary 
refuge.  That  belief  was  suggested  to  him  by  an 
inspection  of  Maiden  Castle ; and  he  saw  pointa 
of  resemblance  in  the  New  Zealand  “ pahs.”  He 
wished  he  could  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  camp. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jones  said  Mr.  Scarth  would  allow 
him  to  supplement  the  interesting  observations 
which  he  had  made  by  reminding  them  of 
what  was  said  by  their  late  secretary,  Mr. 
Ward,  who  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  we 
had  ever  had  in  this  county  on  earthworks,  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  ho  described 
three  types  of  earthworks,  and  he  placed  this 
amongst  the  kind  which  was  only  occupied  in 
time  of  war.  This  camp  differed  from  others 
in  the  absence  of  cattle  inclosures.  In  most  of 
the  earthworks  which  ^we  had  in  Somerset, 
and  there  were  many  of  them,  it  was  very 
clear  that  there  was  a portion  which  was  occu- 
pied in  time  of  war,  and  which  corresponded 
to  our  keep.  Then  there  was  another  inclosure 
fortified,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  which 
would  be  fortified  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  who  would  come  there  probably  as  a 
permanent  settlement.  And  beyond  that  they 
■would  have  the  cattle  inolosure.  Of  course,  at 
the  time  they  were  occupied,  the  ramparts  of 
these  mounds  here  were  much  sharper  and  steeper 
than  they  were  now  and  were  no  doubt  sur- 
rounded by  wooden  palings,  which  would  render 
them  still  more  difficult  of  access. 

Rev.  W.  Barnes,  who  was  next  called  upon, 
wished  to  speak  a few  words  upon  a discovery 
which  had  been  made  at  Maiden  Castle,  inasmuch 


as  he  believed  that  discovery  might  give  hints 
for  other  such  discoveries  in  such  strongholds  as 
this  and  others.  Some  time  ago  the  farmer  who 
held  the  land  was  trying  to  make  a sheep- 
pond  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  i.e.,  in  the  outej 
camp,  the  one  we  might  assume  to  be  the  cattle 
camp;  and  within  the  space  of  a square  sheep- 
pond  he  found  no  less  than  seven  round  pits  1. 
very  round,  very  clearly  cut,  and  about  the  size 
of  wells,  and  from  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  deep.  All  of 
them  were  filled  with  a very  black,  loose,  fatty 
earth,  and  that  earth  was  found  to  be  mainly 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  lu 
the  earth  were  found  many  interesting  objects, 
— pieces  of  pottery;  one  of  the  stones  of  a 
quern ; many  bones,  especially  bones  of  rein- 
deer; those  bones  showing  at  the  same  time 
what  their  animal  food  was  in  those  days. 
Among  the  things  fonnd  in  one  of  those  pits 
was  a comb,  which,  it  was  shown,  could  not 
have  been  Eomau,  but  belonged  to  a very 
early  time.  It  was  made  of  a flat  bone  — a 
sheep’s,  he  believed  — ground  down,  and  the 
teeth  were  cut  in  the  end,  not  in  the  side  of 
it.  Well,  he  believed  that  if  the  turf  were 
taken  off  there  would  be  found  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  those  pits,  for  they  were  close 
together.  He  was  opinion  that  the  pits  were 
made  at  various  times.  He  had  seen  one  in- 
stance where  a pit  was  begun  to  be  excavated, 
and  evidently  abandoned  becanse  it  cut  into  the 
circle  of  another,  which  was  an  older  pit,  but 
still  not  so  old  that  they  conld  thick  fit  to  dig 
into  it.  He  made  those  notes  because  he  dared 
say  they  might  readily  find  such  pits  here,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  tried.  It  was  only  to  take 
an  iron  bar  and  try  over  the  ground. 

The  Bishop  inquired  what  Mr.  Barnes  thought; 
those  pits  were  for? 

Mr.  Barnes : Refase-pits. 

The  Bishop  : Not  dwellings  ? ^ 

Mr.  Barnes  : By  no  means. 

The  Bishop  : But  that  was  one  of  the  common 
forms  of  the  earliest  dwellings — pits  where  the 
circles  touched  one  another,  and  I suppose 
were  covered  over  with  branches.  Is  that 
not  the  earliest  acknowledged  form  of  British 
dwellings  ? 

Canon  Meade  mentioned  Pen  Pits,  and  another 
gentleman  referred  to  those  at  Worle. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  understood  to  answer  that 
there  certainly  were  anciently  house-pits  with 
coverings  over  them ; but  that  could  nob  have 
been  the  case  with  those  at  Maiden  Castle, 
because  those  pits  were  round  and  smooth, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  a foot  having  gone 
into  them. 

Mr.  Warren  asked  would  they  not  have  been 
very  small  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  said  they  ranged  from  the  size  of 
a small  well  to  those  of  a larger  size. 

Mr.  Warren  ahonld  think  they  were  rather 
small  for  refuse-pits. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  they  were  filled  with  what 
was  no  doubt  animal  and  vegetable  matter ; and 
the  farmer  found  it  extraordinarily  productive 
when  applied  as  manure.  Proceeding  to  offer 
a few  notes  on  the  “ atone  age,”  the  rev.  speaker 
said  it  BO  happened  that  speech  tallied  with 
history  in  so  many  points,  and  that  our  history 
as  well  as  the  Celtic  speech  ran  back  to  the 
atone  age.  Now,  we  had  the  word  “fiot”  and 
the  word  “chisel”;  both  those  words  belonged 
to  the  stone  age,  and  expressed  a solid  Saxon 
image.  Thus,  the  Tentonio  word  for  arrow  was 
fiean  (flies),  and  et  was  a diminutive  added, 
making  _/ieanef,  or  flint;  therefore  flint  meant' 
arrow.  Chesil — such  as  the  Chesil  Beach  near 
Weymouth — meant  hard  stone,  pebble,  or  flint  j 
therefore,  that  word  was  used  when  a chisel,  or 
ceosel,  was  of  stone.  The  word  “hammer” 
meant  a hard  knob,  a atone.  These  words,  and 
many  others  he  might  mention,  went  back  to 
the  stone  age,  and  were  proofs  of  the  Celtic  age 
of  our  race. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  followed  with  some  remarks 
on  the  pits  on  Maiden  Castle.  Within  the  last 
week  he  had  been  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  those  specimens  found  there.  He  would 
mention  that  be  had  particularly  stipulated  that 
if  there  should  be  any  local  museum  or  collector, 
be  would  waive  all  claim.  He  had  lately  ex- 
amined, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  a 
great  many  of  those  pits  ; and  he  had  found 
remains  almost  identical  with  those  which  oc- 
curred at  Maiden  Newton.  He  had  found  three 
combs ; and,  if  indications  of  workmanship,  and 
also  slight  indications  of  shape,  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  they  would  belong  to  three  periods. 
Mr.  Stevens  gave  a detailed  description  of  the 
speciiLcne,  and  also  referred  to  discoveries  at 
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another  place  near  Saliebtiry,  and  m the  He- 
brides, and  at  " Grimes’s  Grave,”  Norfolk.  He 
enlarged  at  some  length  npon  the  interesting 
evidences  of  ancient  excavations  for  flints  and 
chalk.  The  pits  at  Salisbory  were  clearly  not  of 
qhat  form.  He  would  give  them  a brief  state- 
ment of  the  means  by  which  those  discoveries 
had  been  made.  The  ground  was  trenched  for 
garden  purposes,  and  they  found  all  over  the 
field  that  black  patches  occurred.  His  (Mr. 
Stevens’s)  idea  was  that  they  had  been  burning 
weeds  there.  The  owner  cut  into  the  “black 
earth,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  that  expla- 
nation. He  went  to  work,  and  found  himself  in 
a chamber  of  a beehive  shape,  not  at  all  of  the 
straight  sides  which  were  found  at  Maiden 
Castle  and  elsewhere.  It  was  a chamber  of 
eaitb,  about  6 ft.  in  height  and  8 ft.  in  diameter. 
Bo  not  only  found  that,  bub,  on  working  out  one 
corner,  he  worked  into  a second,  a third,  and  a 
fourth  chamber  of  similar  shape,  and  all  com- 
municating with  each  other  j and  there  was 
likewise  a semi-recesa,  with  what  object  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say.  Eecently,  when  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  establish  other  waterworks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  they  found 
that  the  aperture  was  about  2 ft.  6 in.  at  the 
upper  portion  j it  was  enlarged  downwards,  and 
then  swelled  out  into  the  chamber,  and  that  was 
tho  invariable  way  in  which  the  approach  to 
these  pits  was  made.  Fonnd  in  those  pits  were 
articles  the  same  as  they  always  rendered. 
There  were  a bone  of  hos  longifrons  worked  into 
a hook,  a bone  ring,  bone  combs,  a bone  needle  ; 
very  few  flint  tools ; pottery,  all  hand-made,  and 
the  ornamentation  of  which  was  of  a very  pecu- 
liar and  singular  character.  Bub  while  they 
found  until  a recent  date,  no  evidence  of  an 
iron  implement,  all  the  flint  tools  that  they  found 
had  been  fluked  by  meaus  of  iron  implements ; 
and  there  were  rust-marks  upon  them  in  almost 
every  case.  Mr.  Stevens  went  on  to  speak  of 
trenches  which  had  been  found  around  some  of 
the  pits,  containing  specimens  of  Boman  pottery. 

U'he  President  (Sir  William  Medlycott)  said 
he  would  mention  that  through  the  kindness  of 
Colonel  Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  this  hill,  he 
had  received  a little  pamphlet  giving  the  history 
of  North  and  South  Cadbury,  and  which  con- 
tained some  very  interesting  points. 

Descending  to  the  main  entrance,  the  party 
viewed  the  different  lines  of  defence,  and  then, 
at  the  call  of  the  secretary’s  whistle,  accom- 
plished  tho  healthful  exercise  of  re-ascending 
the  hill. 

Mr.  Scarth  pointed  out  how  very  strongly  the 
entrance  to  the  camp  was  protected.  There 
were  eight  mounds  or  ridges,  each  with  a ditch 
between  them ; and  the  road  in  was  curved,  so 
that  the  attacking  force  might  be  taken  in 
flank.  Of  course,  had  that  camp  been  well 
garrisoned  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
for  any  force  to  have  taken  it. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sib,— In  your  niimter  of  tie  Builder  for  August  Cth,  in 
a letter  signed  “T.  L.  D."  relating  to  “Colour  and 
Arcliitecture,’’  it  is  stated,  a “full  argument  npon  the 
euliject  is  now  of  the  gro-ttst  consequence,  as  so  large  a 
sum  as  a quarter  of  a million  Las  been  suggested  to  be 
expended  upon  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London."  I quietly 
acquiesced  in  the  matter;  but  as  further  comments 
have  since  been  made  in  reference  to  the  letter,  1 oifer 
the  following  remarks  : — 

I quite  agree  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  it  “ vie 
with  the  drawing-room  or  the  theatre."  I have  seen  in  mony 
churches  a painful  etl'ect  prodneed  by  too  vivid  colouring ; 
in  others  1 have  seen  the  richest  colouring  in  connexion 
with  carving  and  gold  look  soft,  unohtrnsive,  and  beautiful. 

I have  seen  the  smiplest  earth  colours  only  used  lo  orna- 
mentation, but  in  such  quantity  and  variety  of  design,  it 
has  been  distressing;  and  1 have  also  seen  the  whole 
surface  decoration  of  a church  in  grey  and  stone-colour, 
slightly  ornamented  with  black  and  red,  and  the  effect 
has  been  excellent.  It  is  the  correct  taste  displayed  in 
tho  selection  of  ornament  and  in  the  combination  of 
colour  that  produces  proper  efi’ect. 

In  all  cases  the  style  should  bo  in  accordance  with  the 
building,  relative  to  its  size  and  proportions,  the  q"autity 
of  light,  whether  natural  or  admitted  ihroogh  stained 
windows,  and  consistent  with  the  worship  offered.  If  it 
is  where  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  used,  it  may  be  as 
iiusginalive,  suggestive,  and  devotional  as  it  can  possibly 
bo  ; but  if  only  used  for  ordinary  jireacbing  services,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  introduce  arything  bright,  suggestive, 
or  varied  in  form  which  may  take  off  the  attention  from 
the  speaker. 

It  is  r»  marked,  “ All  the  glorious  effects  produced  by  a 
ffood  of  sunshine  cn  the  rich  series  of  mouldings  that 
clothe  and  charm  the  pier  arches  of  our  English  cathe- 
drals are  irreroedinbly  lost  the  moment  they  are  paiuted." 
I certainly  think  it  depends  npon  how  they  are  painted. 
The  most  glorious  arch  ever  seen  is  the  rainbow  ; but  if 
it  wus  simply  stone-colour,  I carunot  imagine  any  flood  of 
surshii.e  producing  such  gorgeous  efl'ect  as  the  all-wise 
Creator’s  combination  of  the  most  vivid  prismatic  colour- 
ing does  in  that  suggestive  object  of  universal  admiration. 

In  England  a great  part  of  the  year  there  is  a great 
dearth  of  such  floods  of  sunshine.  Much  of  the  effect  of 


stone  carvings  and  mouldings  is  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  dust,  dirt,  and  cobwebs,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
proper  authorities,  are  allowed  to  remain  year  after  year. 
Age  is  honourable,  and  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect ; 
but  wbat  a difference  between  looking  npon  an  old  man  in 
rags,  with  unwashed  face  and  uncombed  hair,  and  seeing  a 
well-dressed  old  man  with  pink  face  and  white  hair. 

Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
brought  forward  the  idea  of  decorating  St.  Paul's ; and,  as 
much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  matter,  I would 
suggest  that  search  be  mado  for  all  the  papers,  plans,  de- 
signs, and  correspondence  of  Sir  Christopner  Wren  upon 
the  subject  by  advertisement  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  careful  collection  by  those  appointed;  and,  from 
what  may  be  gathered,  designs  may  be  prepared  by  com- 
petent pereons,  and  publicly  exhibited,  with  specimen  of 
the  finished  style  of  work  in  the  same  manner  the  cartoons 
were  at  Westminster  Bull,  that  opportunity |may  be  given, 
lo  persons  who  are  solicited  to  subscribe  liberally,  of  see- 
ing the  style  and  effect  of  what  is  intended  to  be  done ; and 
I hope,  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Cutts  (your  correspondent),  it 
may  spread  the  fashion  of  eoinpletingour public  buildings 
and  create  a school  of  artists  capable  of  doing  it  worthily. 

WlLLI-VlI  PiTilAN. 


ARBITRATION  CASE  AT  SWINTON. 

An  important  case  of  arbitration  has  been  heard  at  the 
Station  Hole),  Swinton.  Some  time  ego  Messrs  Wilson, 
Tiiloteon,  & Sykes,  proprietors  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
Glass  Bottle  Company,  at  Swinton,  commenced  to  build  a 
wall  rouud  an  exposed  part  of  their  works.  All  went 
satisfactorily  until  they  enclosed  a waterconrso  at  the 
bottom  end  of  their  premises,  which  watercourse  separates 
their  property  from  that  of  Messrs. ‘WinOhum  & Sons,  who 
objected  to  the  Glass  C'ompauy  enclosing  the  watercouree, 
as  it  belonged  to  them  (Messrs.  Windham).  The  Glass 
Company,  however,  asserted  their  right  to  if,  and  con- 
tinued to  build.  Messrs.  Windham  & Bon  accordingly 
instructed  their  workmen  to  pull  the  structure  down, 
which  they  did.  A serious altercetion  was  the  consequence, 
and  it  ended  in  legal  proceedings  being  commenced  by 
the  Glass  Boltlo  Company.  The  cate  was  to  have  been 
tried  at  the  Leeds  Assizes  ; but,  by  the  advice  of  counsel, 
it  was  referred  to  arbitration  ; and  the  case  came  on  as 
previously  stalcA  Mr.  J.  E.  Barker,  of  Sheffield,  was 
chosen  arbitrator.  Evidence  was  given,  and  the  aibilrator 
and  the  counsel  went  over  the  properly  in  dispute,  and 
made  a careful  examination  of  the  same.  Ho  adjudication 
was  made. 


SASHES. 

Sib,— I reed  in  yonr  impression  of  last  week  a very 
interesting  account  of  Hew  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  by  a 
working  man.  With  regard  lo  the  latter  portion  of  his 
letter,  anent  the  hanging  of  aashcp,  1 am  raiher  curious 
to  know  what  system  be  would  adopt  to  obviate  the  several 
inconveniences  allached  to  the  present  mode.  I have 
made  a great  many  window-frames  end  sashes  myself  on 
the  balance-weight  principle;  but  the  idea  often  recurred 
to  my  mied  that  the  sashes  eonld  be  suspended  simply  by 
the  elastic  pressure  of  longue-ehaped  epiings  applied 
laterally.  This  method  wou'd,  I believe,  secure  the  per- 
fect working  of  the  sash.  It  would  cause  it  to  travel 
smoothly  and  evenly,  and  never  allow  it  lo  shake  or  rattle 
in  tho  wind.  G.  L. 


ON  FORCE  AND  MOTION. 

SiB,— It  is  said  to  he  a law  of  nature  that  all  bodies 
have  such  an  indifference  to  rest  or  mot'ou,  that  if  once 
at  real  they  must  remain  eternally  so,  unless  acted  upon 
by  some  power  sufiicient  to  move  them.  This  is  uo- 
doubtedly  true ; but  that  a body,  once  put  in  motion,  will 
proceed  of  itself  ever  after  in  a etraigbt  line,  if  not 
diverted  out  of  this  course  by  some  other  ii  flaence,  is,  I 
think,  a philosophical  error.  The  geDeroUy  received 
opinion  founded  upon  this  theory,  that  a cannon-ball  dis- 
charged in  vacuum,  and  not  influenced  by  gravitation, 
would  move  for  ever,  I believe  to  be  an  error  also,  for 
tho  following  reasons.  The  distance  a cannon-ball  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  atmosphere  depends  principally  upon 
its  shape  and  the  force  of  guepowderused  ; it  is  therefore 
probable  that  a cannon-ball  might  as  easily  be  projected 
one  hundred  miles  as  one  mile,  if  a commensurate  force 
were  employed.  The  same  principle  willlapply  to  vacuum. 

Seeing  that  matter  cannot  move  without  a moving 
cause,  there  can  iheiefore  be  no  motion  without  force,  and 
that  force  must  be  continuous  and  infinite  in  order  lo  pro- 
duce continuous  and  infinite  motion;  so  that  however 
much  greater  distance  a ball  would  travel  in  vacaum  (com- 
part d with  a resisting  medium),  its  speed  must  gradually 
lessen  and  its  motion  eventuaby  cease.  Tbe  question  may 
here  arise,  whi.t  is  there  to  cause  the  ball  to  stop  ? I 
answer,  the  force  being  finite  it  is  evident  the  distance 
traversed  mnst  be  finite  alto,  otherwise  we  are  supposing 
an  effect  wiihiut  a cause.  ith  all  due  deference  to 
scicjititic  men,  I btlieve  tbe  “cannon-ball  theory,"  as  I 
may  term  it,  a complete  faUacy.  J.  Hiplikg, 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

FEES. 

Ax  the  Lamhelh  Police  Court,  Mr.  Abrahotn 
Cohen,  builder,  of  Soutbgafce-road  North,  ap- 
peared to  a EummoES  Tor  refueing  to  pay 
21.  1b.  3d.,  due  to  Mr.  Csesar  Alexander  Long, 
the  district  surveyor  for  tbe  district  of  St.  Maiy, 
Newington,  and  part  of  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Long  said  be  surveyed  the  alterations  made  to  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Walwortb-roaci ; but  although  he  sent 
several  times>  to  delendent,  he  refused  to  pay  the  amount 
of  fees. 

Defendant  said  there  bad  real’y  been  no  additions  or 
alferntions  to  tbe  building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Before  the  boilding  was  completed  it  wus  lound  that  the 
roof  WBB  too  heavy,  and  caused  tbe  walla  to  bulge.  In 
consequence,  three  buttresses  were  built.  Those  matters 
were,  be  centeeded,  necessary  repairs,  and  did  not  entitle 
the  euiveyor  to  the  fees. 

The  magialraie  said,  according  to  defendant’s  own  ver- 
sion it  was  clearly  an  ulterution  to  the  building,  and  not  a 
repair,  as  meant  by  section  9 of  the  Act, 


Tho  surveyor  said  that  section  referred  to  necessary  re-  s 
pairs,  and  nothing  affecting  external  or  party  walls,  lha 
roof  was  fouad  to  he  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  extra 
supports  bad  to  be  put  in.  The  walls  bulged  so  danger-  »i 
ousfy  that  brick  buttresses  were  obliged  to  be  erected,  and  i 
iron  rods  inserted  to  tie  the  work  together.  [j 

The  magistrate  said  it  was  quite  clear  the  case  for  the  |i 
complainant  had  been  made  out,  and  he  should  make  the  f 
order  for  payment  of  the  amoant,  with  2s.  costa.  j| 


THE  ROUND  TOWERS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA^  , 

In  your  review  of  Mr.  Waring’s  vroi'k  on 
" Stone  Monumente,”  &c.,  you  state,  probably 
quoting  from  bis  book,  that  ” there  are  about 
fifty  round  towers  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.” 
Allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  in  these  two  I 
counties  nsarly,  if  not  quite,  170  round  towers. 

Not  wishing  to  incumber  your  pages  with  the  | 
names  of  tbe  whole  of  them,  I may  reft-r  your  ( 
readers  to  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archceo-  •[ 
logical  Association,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  163,  where  165  'f 
are  mentioned,  and  this  is  an  imperfect  list. 

Quoting,  I still  presume,  from  Mr.  Waring,  I 
you  say  that  the  round  towers  in  tho  Eastern  I 
Counties  are  but  ” a continuation,  with  adopta-  -i 
tion,  of  the  Irish  idea  in  Er  gland.” 

To  this  I mnst  demur  5 and  I think  Mr.  Gordon  i; 
Hills,  who  has  examined,  illustrated,  and  written  n 
upon  the  Irish  Round  Towers,  will  do  tbe  same.  ) 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  different  date,  and  Ii 
arise  from  different  circumstances.  The  Irish  .j 
round  towers  were  probably  of  Christian  origin,  I 
although  of  very  early  date ; whilst  those  in  ] 
East  Anglia  were  certainly  erected  between  the  1 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  | 

The  reason  why  the  last  were  built  circular  i. 
is,  to  my  idea,  obvious.  It  was  to  save  i 
angles  of  freestone,  a material  not  to  be  ob-  j 
tained,  except  by  importation,  iu  the  eastern  j 
counties.  All  naves  and  chancels  in  Norfolk  and  [ 
Suffolk  built  with  round  towers  have  scarcely  -I 
any,  and,  in  most  cases,  no  freestone  quoins  to  ;i 
the  internal  angles  of  the  windows,  doors,  i 
arches,  &c.,  bnt  are  simply  finished  in  rubble 
and  plaster.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  case  v.as 
different;  for  there  was  an  abundance  of  good 
building  stone,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
other  reason  for  building  towers  in  that  form  in  : 
that  country.  E-  M.  Phipson, 


MAN  THE  BOATS. 

gm^ — The  loss  of  life  so  frequently  occurring 
in  the  lowering  of  boats  at  eea  should  induce  in-i 
ventive  aid  from  all  quarters,  to  lessen  tbe  danger; 
attending  when  that  duty  has  to  be  performed  ini 
bad  weather. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  five  objeotsi 
deeirable  to  be  achieved,  viz. : — 

1.  That  it  shall  be  impossible  that  tho  falls 
shall  foul,  either  by  becoming  twisted  or  by  ibei 
boat  swinging  round  and  causing  the  falls  to  fouli 
each  other. 

2.  That  the  man  in  the  boat  shall  he  able  tot 
lower  it,  having  both  the  falls  under  his  perfeeb 
command. 

3.  That  be  shall  be  able  to  cast  eff  tho  ffillsj 
momentarily,  and,  if  necessaiy,  simnltaneously 
and  that  they  shall  not  become  cast  off  until  thei 
boat  has  taken  the  water,  nor  one  before  thaJ 
other,  without  bis  intention. 

4.  That  the  same  falls  shall  be  worked  witU 
facility  from  tbe  poop  or  quarter-deck  when  re-' 
hoisting  tbe  boat. 

5.  That  the  apparatus  for  achieving  all  this 
shall  be  readily  understood,  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  working  order. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  be  advisable  that  thd 
upper  block  shall  be  part  of  tbe  davit,  so  that  it 
cannot  turn  about  of  itself ; so  that  when  lower-'i 
ing  the  boat  its  sheaves  shall  be  in  an  athwart- 
ship  direction,  which  will  give  the  opportunity 
to  haul  on  the  falls  from  tbe  deck,  which  fulfila 
our  fourth  requirement. 

It  would  next  be  advisable  that  the  foremost 
and  aftermost  thwarts  should  be  temporarily  (tc^ 
allow  the  boat  to  be  washed  out),  but  for  the  time 
securely  fixed,  and  which  could  be  so  managed' 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget  it  and  leave 
them  unfixed  (and  to  thereby  cause  an  accident- 
in  lowering  or  hoisting  tbe  boat),  by  having  be-, 
tween  two  of  the  knees  of  the  boat  an  iron  catch 
with  a nose  like  a latch-bolt,  which  the  end  ol 
the  thwart  must  pass  before  it  could  be  secured  ■ 
and  the  iron  catch  should  work  on  a pivot,  and 
have  a long  iron  arm  attached  to,  or  ratbel 
being  part  of  it,  which  should,  by  means  o. 
a powerful  spring  or  weight  insepaiable  froD' 
it,  remain  pointing  up  in  tbe  way  until  such  tim« 
as  tbe  thwart  had  been  secured. 

Then,  having  the  thwart  secured,  we  nOT 
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require  that  it  shall  be  strong  cnongh  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  boat  and  man  j then  we  require 
a block  without  a strap,  but  having  a very  sub- 
stantial shell  made  of  elm  or  iron  to  be  attached 
to  the  thwart,  so  that  it  cannot  turn  about,  but 
must  remain  athwart-ships  to  the  boat  j this 
may  be  managed  by  having  the  shell  of  the  block 
of  a square  form,  and  by  an  axle  being  passed 
through  it  so  that  a pair  of  nippers  at  each  end 
of  the  block  can  attach  it  to  the  thwart  (pro- 
perly prepared  to  receive  them  by  having  iron 
staples  fixed  nndemeath  it),  these  nippers  to 
work  very  much  on  the  principle  that  those 
belonging  to  the  monkey  of  a pile  engine  work, 
but  in  this  case  it  wonid  perhaps  bo  advisable 
that  they  should  not  release  themselves,  but  that 
they  should  require  a pin  to  be  drawn  out  (op- 
waids,  so  that  it  conld  not  fall  out  of  itself),  in 
order  to  let  go  the  tackle. 

Then  the  upper  and  lower  blocks  cannot  turn 
nor  allow  the  tackle  to  twist,  which  realises  the 
first  part  of  requirement  No.  1. 

If  at  about  the  boat’s  length  apart  two  eye- 
bolts be  screwed  in  a strake  at  the  light  water 
line,  and,  of  course,  in  each  case,  into  a futtock, 
and  a couple  of  similar  bolts  were  screwed  (per- 
pendicular to  the  former  ones)  through  the 
berthing  into  the  stanchions,  and  if  a rope*  were 
attached  to  each  perpendicular  pair  of  these,  and 
strained  moderately  taut,  then,  if  we  have  pre- : 
viously  passed  a good-sized  and  strong  galvanised 
ring  over  this  rope,  and  the  same  to  the  other, 
then,  having  to  each  ring  a guide  (or  guy)  rope 
spliced,  and  the  end  of  each  guy  made  fast,  one 
to  a ring  in  one  end  of  one  of  the  lower  blocks 
of  the  falls  with  two  balf-hitches,  this  will 
effectually  fulfil  the  other  part  of  requirement 
No.  1. 

“With  respect  to  requirement  No.  2,  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  effected  by  Mr.  Cooper’s  apparatus 
(I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is),  but  it  could 
be  effected  by  the  following  method  : — Both  the 
falls  Laving  first  been  rove  through  (what  I 
shall  call)  a double  tube  of,  say,  galvanised  iron 
(this  tube  being  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
in  opera-glass),  then,  Laving  the  falls  conve- 
oiently  placed  in  coils  in  the  boat,  the  man,  in 
lowering,  can  pay  them  out  at  pleasure. 

Cue  of  the  tubes  of  this  double  tape  conld  be 
made  to  lock  aud  unlock  with  a spring  catch,  so 
that  it  could  permanently  remain  on  the  other 
fall,  by  having  some  contrivance  (a  hole  in  it  and 
1 small  line  to  clove-hitch  it  to  the  fall)  to 
that  end. 

In  No.  3,  we  have  not  yet  seen  how  to  cast  off 
the  tackles  simultaneoissly.  This  could  be  done 
by  having  a very  small  single  block  attached  to 
sach  fall,  at  perhaps  a foot  from  the  lower  end 

each,  and  on  that  part  of  the  tackle  spliced 
to  the  lower  block,  and  by  having  a couple  of 
jonverging  small  lines  rove  through  these  small 
alocks,  and  their  other  ends  attached  to  the  ver- 
/ical  pins  confining  the  nippers  which  attach  the 
.ower  blocks  to  the  thwarts,  then  pulling  on 
-hese  small  lines  will  draw  the  pins  and  liberate 
^ho  tackles  simultaneously.  The  whole  of  the 
irst  four  requirements  are  provided  for,  and  care 
md  judgment  in  carrying  these  out  may  show 
ihe  fifth  to  be  also  accomplished  j but  I submit 
Jiese  suggestions,  hoping  that  persons  better 
nformed  than  myself  on  seagoing  experiences 
nay  indicate  such  improvements  as  may  be  pos- 
iible,  and  cause  the  idea  to  be  speedily  put  into 
jxecution.  Henry  Ambrose. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Market-street,  Man- 
chester.— Some  time  ago  the  city  surveyor  con- 
lemned  a block  of  old  shops  situate  in  Market- 
itreet,  and  lying  between  Palace-street  and 
ilarfcden-aquare,  on  the  ground  that  the  build- 
ngs  had  become  unsafe.  In  consequence  of  this, 
lays  the  local  Courier,  Mr.  Cheetham,  the  owner 
>f  the  property,  commenced  to  pull  down  the 
wo  central  shops;  but  about  a month  ago,  when 
he  work  was  only  half  finished,  a dispute 
iccurred  between  him  and  the  corporation,  The 
esuU  was  that  a large  portion  of  the  front  walls 
ras  not  pulled  down,  and  remained  standing,  or 
ather  leaning;  and  it  required  a strong  nerve 
n those  persons  who  beheld  the  threatening 


* Of  Hewall  & Co.’s  patent  wire  ropes,  and  which  as 
[would  be  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  tugs  by  the  boat 
ken  in  a storm,  should  be  3 in.  or  4 in.  in  circumference, 
hese  ropes  do  not  run  op  when  wet  when  once  set  tight, 
or  stretch  like  hempen  ropes,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
rould  be  peculiarly  applicable,  as  being  unlisely  to  catch 
T impede  an  iron  ring  passing  up  or  down  them  ; bnt  as 
3a-waterhas  a tendency  to  soften  iron,  it  would  be  ad- 
isublo  to  occasionally  inspect  their  lower  ends, 


position  of  the  walls  to  pass  by  them.  On 
Monday  morning  the  greater  part  of  this  mass  of 
old  brick  and  mortar  fell,  the  debris  completely 
coveting  the  temporary  wooden  side-walk.  Very 
fortunately  no  one  was  hurt.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  wall,  which  was  left  at  an  angle 
of  75  degrees,  was  pulled  down  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  shoring  of  one  of  the  adjoining 
shops. 

Fatal  Accident  at  a Oentlcman’s  House. — A 
shocking  accident  has  taken  place  at  Highbury- 
terrace.  A man  named  William  Lorragan,  aged 
35,  was  at  work  on  a temporaiy  scaffold,  clean- 
ing the  paint  of  a well-staircase,  when,  from 
some  cause  at  present  unknown,  be  slipped  off, 
and  fell  a distance  of  30  ft.  In  the  descent  he 
came  in  contact  with  a gas-pipe.  The  skull  was 
fractured,  and  he  immediately  expired. 


COMPETITION. 

Penrith  Cemetery. — lu  reply  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  our  columns,  designs  by  twenty-six 
competitors  were  sent  in,  and  the  design  marked 
“ Labor  et  spes,”  being  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington,  has  been  selected. 


CHDECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Longhridge  Hays. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  school  church  has  been  laid  at  Longbridge 
Hays,  a hamlet  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  near 
Bradwell  Wood,  in  the  parish  of  Wolatanton. 
The  population  of  Longbridge  Hays  exceeds  500, 
and  the  group  of  houses  now  standing  there  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years.  There  is 
no  place  of  worship  or  public  school  there.  The 
building  to  be  erected  will  seat  180,  and  accom- 
modate 125  children  for  educational  purposes. 
It  will  be  42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a class-room, 
16  ft.  by  14  ft.  Mr.  Lewes,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Bennett  & Cooke,  of 
Burslem,  have  contracted  to  do  the  work. 

Brighton. — The  memorial  atone  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon’s  Church,  North-street,  Brighton, 
on  the  site  of  the  edifice  recently  palled  down, 
has  been  laid  by  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Darlington. — The  chief  atone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  at  the  village  of  Middleton-One- 
Row.  It  will  be  a chapel  of  ease  for  the  use  of 
the  Middleton  parishioners.  About  800Z.  have 
been  obtained  towards  the  1,600Z.  which  will  be 
required.  The  church  will  be  Early  Decorated, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington. 

Bridgnorth. — The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  tower 
of  Sd.  Leonard’s  Church  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably more  than  was  at  first  calculated  upon. 
In  reply  to  tenders  solicited  from  well-known 
building  firms,  the  three  following  only  have 
transmitted  their  estimates,  viz.,  Messrs.  Lovatt, 
Wolverhampton,  5,990Z. ; Messrs.  Nevett,  Iron- 
bridge,  5,7701.;  Messrs.  Estcourt,  Gloucester, 
4,100Z.  This  charge  is  exclusive  of  chimes, 
ataiued-glass  window,  architect’s  commission,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  or  the  expense  of  taking  down 
the  old  tower,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
between  700i.  and  8001. ; but  there  will  bo 
realised  about  700J.  for  the  application  of  the  old 
stones  in  the  compltstion  of  the  undertaking, 
whichever  estimate  may  be  accepted.  The 
original  estimate  was  from  2,500Z.  to  3,000Z. 

Gunhy  St.  Peter's. — A new  church  has  been 
opened  iu  this  sequestered  village,  which  lies 
near  the  Burgh  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire 
Railway.  The  old  church,  a plain,  whitewashed 
building,  was  erected  about  1634.  This,  after 
having  undergone  several  alterations,  was  rapidly 
falling  into  decay,  when,  in  1868,  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  furnished  a design,  which  has  been  carried 
out  at  a cost  of  about  1,300Z,  The  only  objects 
of  interest  belonging  to  the  old  church  which 
could  be  retained  in  the  new  wore  two  brasses. 

Oldham.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  was  laid  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  on  the  20th  ult.  The  plan  comprises 
nave,  73  ft,  by  29  ft.,  and  58  ft.  high,  with  side 
aisles  and  transepts.  The  chancel  will  be  27  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  in  which  are  the  stalls  for  choir.  The 
tower  is  at  the  east  end,  forming  one  of  the 
principal  entrances.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture.  The  exterior  will  be  faced 
with  red  stocks,  relieved  with  bands  of  different 
tints,  and  stone  dressings  to  the  several  doors 
and  windows.  The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  with 
open  framed  principals,  and  covered  with  slates 
of  varied  tints,  with  enriched  tiling.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  638  persons,  and 


the  estimated  wst  is  3.300Z.  The  contractor 
for  the  foundations  is  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  jun., 
Hyde ; and  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Man- 
chester. 

Huddersfield. — The  new  ebnrohof  St.  Andrew, 
at  Lane,  Leeds-read,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  is  rectangular  in  form,  and  comprises 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
with  north  chapel  for  school  children,  and  south 
chapel  for  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The  porch 
is  placed  on  the  south  side,  and  it  is  intended, 
at  some  future  time,  to  erect  a tower  and  spire, 
135  ft.  high,  at  the  west  end,  the  foundations 
for  which  are  already  in.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  ohnrch,  from  east  to  west,  is  92  ft. ; the 
breadth,  55  ft.;  and  the  height,  to  ridge  of  nave, 
48  ft.  The  nave  is  55  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide 
inside  dimensions,  and  the  chancel  29  ft.  6 in. 
by  22  ft.,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
pointed  arch  of  lofty  proportions  supported  in 
clustered  shafts  with  carved  caps.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  twe 
wide  bays  and  a smaller  one  opposite  the  porch 
at  the  west  end.  The  larger  bays  are  19  ft, 
wide,  thns  affording  little  or  ho  obstruction  ta 
the  view,  having  only  one  circular  shaft  on 
either  side.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
chapels  by  arcades  partly  filled  in  with  open 
wood  screens.  The  nave  roof  is  constructed  of 
hammor-beam  trusses,  with  open  traceried  span> 
drels  and  moulded  ribs  in  square  panels  which 
are  filled  in  with  plaster,  forming  a coved  ceil- 
ing. The  chancel  roof  is  similar  without  the 
trusses,  and  with  an  addition  of  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersection  of  ribs.  The  aisles  and  chapel 
roofs  are  open,  and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork 
is  stained  dark  and  varnished.  The  seats  are 
open  and  drab  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 
chancel  stalls  have  open-traceried  fronts  and 
carved  poppy.heads.  The  church  stands  upon 
an  elevated  site,  and  is  Late  Decorated  in  cha- 
racter, the  windows  throughout  being  enriched 
with  tracery.  The  edifice  is  warmed  with  hot 
water  from  an  apparatus  under  the  vestry.  The 
font  and  pulpit,  which  are  intended  as  memo- 
rials, have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  of 
London,  sculptor ; and  the  carving  throughout 
the  church  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Dewsbury.  The 
west  gable  presents  an  unfinished  appearance, 
pending  the  erection  of  the  tower  and  spire. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Crossland,  of 
Leeds  and  London ; clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Parsons ; masons,  Messrs.  Thomas 
& George  Rhodes;  joiner,  William  Roberta; 
slaters,  William  Goodwin  & Sons ; plasterer, 
William  Kitching;  plumber,  H.  Garton;  painter, 
George  Brighoose.  The  church  is  intended  to 
seat  500  persons,  and  the  estimated  cost,  in- 
cluding boundary  walls,  was  about  4,300Z. 

King's  Horton. — A public  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  of  King’s  Norton  has  been  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a report  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  Easter  vestry  to  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  the  church.  The  vicar 
presided,  and  read  extracts  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  architect,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  repairs  necessary.  These  were 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
was  read.  It  stated  that  the  architect  re- 
commends a thorough  restoration  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  tower  and  spire,  including  the 
removal  of  all  decayed  stones,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  fresh  ones  ; and  nrges  the  undertaking 
the  repairs,  which  he  considers  necessary,  with- 
out delay.  The  committee  strongly  recommend 
the  acting  on  the  architect’s  suggestions.  The 
cost  of  this  portion  of  the  work  he  estimates  at 
about  500Z.  They  consider  that  the  particulars 
of  the  restoration  specified  by  the  architect, 
viz., — new  roof  for  the  nave  and  aisles  (the 
present  woodwork  being  used  up  for  the  latter), 
the  rebuilding  of  the  north  wall,  the  setting  up- 
right the  pillars  and  arches  of  this  aisle,  the 
removal  of  the  vestry,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  parapet  on  both  sides, — should  not  exceed 
in  coat  2,000Z.,  making,  with  the  sums  required 
for  the  tower  and  spire,  a total  of  2,500Z.  The 
report  was  approved  of,  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
The  sum  of  1,280Z., — about  half  the  required 
amount, — has  been  subscribed. 

Buckhurst-hill. — St.  John’s  Church  has  been 
reopened  for  divine  service.  The  church  as  it 
now  stands,  consists  of  two  aisles,  nave,  and 
chancel.  It  is  of  Geometrical  Gothic  style,  the 
material  used  being  Kentish  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  and  windows.  The  new 
aisle  affords  additional  accommodation  for  about 
150  persons. 

Barmby-on-ihe-Marsh. — The  corner-stone  for 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Helen’s 
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Chorct  has  been  laid.  The  work  is  to  be  done 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Goole,  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Iladfield  & Sun,  of  Sheffield, 
architects. 

Bradfwd. — The  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  chnrch  at  Ripleyville  have  been  let. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  ten  churches  as  the  result 
of  the  church-building  movement  begun  at 
Bradford  in  1860,  and  is  to  be  a memorial  church 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Hardy.  A suitable  site  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Ripley,  and  the  sum  of  1,0001.  is  required  to 
complete  the  estimated  outlay. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burton. — The  memorial  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  Station-street,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Bass, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  Hazlehurst,  of  Runcorn. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  edifice  is  a plot  of 
land  opposite  the  Midland  Hotel  (750  yards 
in  area),  which  the  trustees  some  time  ago 
purchased  from  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  for 
1,500L  ; and  the  style  of  the  chapel  is  to  be 
Gothic  of  the  Early  Decorated  period.  The 
elevation  to  Station-street  will  have  a large 
gable,  pierced  by  a five-light  window,  below 
which  there  will  be  a canopied  entrance.  The 
tower  and  spire  will  together  reach  the  height  of 
120  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  weather  vane.  The 
Union-street  elevation  will  be  broken  up  by  four 
pointed  gables,  each  of  which  will  contain  two- 
light  windows,  to  give  light  to  the  body  and 
galleries.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  in  form  a 
parallelogram,  being  60  fc.  long  on  the  ground 
floor,  84ft.  on  the  gallery,  and  51  ft.  in  width. 
The  main  body  will  be  divided  into  four  bays  by 
light  iron  columns,  with  moulded  capitals,  these 
columns  being  used  to  support  the  framed  prin- 
cipals of  the  roof,  which  will  be  exposed  and 
stained,  and  of  somewhat  elaborate  construction, 
the  spandrels  being  filled  in  with  open  tracery, 
work.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  will 
be  63  ft,,  and  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling 
line  46  ft.  6 in.  The  accommodation  provided 
will  be  for  860  adults.  The  materials  used  in 
the  erection  will  be  pressed  brick  facings,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  to  doors,  windows,  quoins, 
plinths,  &c.  The  spire  will  be  slated  in  bands  of 
two  colours.  The  design  is  that  of  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham  and  Burton,  architect ; 
and  the  work  let  to  Mr.  Lilley,  of  Measham,  and 
Mr.  D.  Bassett,  of  Burton,  for  3,365L 

Dudley. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  here  for  divine  service.  The  faq'sde  of 
the  chapel  is  broken  by  the  introduction  of  three 
wide  arches,  forming  the  front  of  an  open  portico, 
supported  on  carved  caps  and  monlded  columns. 
A large  wheel  window  forms  the  chief  feature  of 
the  centre  gable.  The  front  is  Hanked  on  the 
one  side  by  a tower  and  steep  slated  spire,  and 
on  the  other  by  a continuation  of  the  principal 
front.  The  facade  is  further  broken  up  by  means 
of  buttresses,  and  flat  buttresses  relieve  the 
plainness  of  the  sides.  The  chapel  is  built  of 
red  brick,  relieved  by  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
total  cost  has  been  3,000L 

Melton  Mouhray. — The  architect  and  building 
committee  of  a new  'Wesleyan  cbapel  here  have 
met,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tenders  for  the 
erection,  of  the  proposed  building.  They  were 
seven  in  number,  and  the  lowest  was  considera- 
bly more  than  was  expected.  Mr.  Herbert,  ot 
Leicester,  3,015Z.,  less  250Z.  for  the  material  of 
the  old  chapel  j Mr.  "Wileroan,  of  Barton,  2,750Z. 
net;  Mr.  Barnes,  Melton,  2,609Z.,  lees  200t.  for 
old  material;  Mr.  Fast,  Melton,  2,577Z.,  less 
3091.  for  old  material ; Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leicester, 
3,556Z.,  less  2-16Z.  for  all  material  ; Messrs.  Ste- 
venson & Weston,  of  Nottingham,  2,510Z.,  less 
1561. 10s.  for  old  materials;  Mr.  Robert  Weaver, 
of  Melton,  2,490Z.  ISs.,  less  260Z.  lOs.  for  old 
materials  ; Ur.  Winkles,  of  Leicester,  2,300Z-, 
less  300Z.  for  old  materials.  The  lowest  tender, 
that  of  Mr.  Winkles,  of  Leicester,  was  accepted, 
and  the  old  chapel  was  to  be  vacated  and  placed 
in  the  contractor’s  hands  by  the  23rd  inst. 

Bull. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel,  of  large  dimensions,  has  been  laid 
here.  The  situation  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
edifice  is  in  the  fast-increasing  district  round 
Coltman-street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  BoLterill. 
The  edifice  will  be  90  fc.  in  length,  by  47  ft.  in 
width,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  st^le. 

Lightcliffe. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Congregational  church,  and  a minister’s  house, 
at  Lightclifl’e,  have  been  laid  by  Mies  Helen  and 
Miss  Ada  Salt.  The  site  of  the  new  buildings 
ie  on  a piece  of  ground  near  the  old  chape),  and 


on  the  Wbiteball-road.  The  new  church  baa 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
architects,  Bradford.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
Geometric  Gothic  style,  and  is  to  consist 
of  a nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  an 
organ-chapel.  At  the  western  end  of  the  nave 
there  is  to  be  a gallery  for  the  school  children, 
and  at  the  eastern  end  there  are  to  be  erected 
convenient  minister’s,  deacons’,  and  ladies’ 
vestries.  On  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
boilding  a tower  and  spire  are  to  be  erected, 
which  together  will  rise  to  a height  of  151  ft., 
and  under  which  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  to  the  church.  At  the  south-east 
corner  access  is  to  be  provided  by  a covered 
porch  and  centre  vestibules.  The  greatest  in- 
ternal length  of  the  church  is  to  be  87  ft.,  the 
width  across  the  nave  50  ft.,  and  across  the 
transept  66  ft.  It  will  afford  accommodation  to 
SCO  adults  and  seventy  children.  At  the  west 
end  the  nave  is  to  be  lighted  by  five-light  traceried 
windows  of  two  orders,  the  mnllions  having 
monlded  shafts  and  carved  capitals  and  bases. 
At  each  transept  is  a large  four-light  traceried 
window  of  one  order.  The  aisles  are  to  be 
lighted  by  two-light  traceried  windows.  The 
western  gable  has  pinnacles,  crocheted  gable 
copings,  and  is  surmounted  by  a foliated  cross 
rising  to  a height  of  55  ft.  The  belfry-stage  of  the 
tower  has  deeply  moulded  and  recessed  tracery 
windows  of  two  lights  on  each  face,  and  filled  in 
with  ornamental  ent  slate  louvres.  The  junction 
of  the  tower  and  spire  will  present  a pierced 
battlement,  octagonal  angle  pinnacles,  pyramidal 
shelvinge,  and  lucerne  lights.  The  whole  of  the 
exterior  walling  is  to  be  constrncted  of  local 
delf-atone,  with  ashlar  dressings  to  the  jambs, 
plinths,  and  buttress  shelvings,  and  each  front  of 
the  building  will  correspond  in  its  architecture 
with  the  princif  al  facade.  Internally,  the  nave 
will  be  divided  from  the  aisles  by  polished 
columns  of  Shap  granite,  resting  on  moulded 
stone  bases  and  supporting  carved  capitals, 
from  which  will  spring  moulded  ashlar  arches. 
The  transept  and  organ-chapel  arches  are  to  be 
of  monlded  ashlar  work  also,  and  they  will 
spring  from  detached  cylinders  of  Robin  Hood 
stone,  BUf  ported  on  carved  and  moulded  stone 
corbels.  The  interior  dressings  of  the  windows 
are  to  be  of  ashlar  work,  all  hosted.  The  clear- 
story will  be  lofty,  and  lighted  by  ten  single- 
light  windows  on  each  side.  The  roofs  are  to  be 
of  open  timber  ccnstruction,  with  dressed  fram- 
ings and  spars,  and  throughout  they  will  have  a 
space  between  the  slates  and  the  ceilings,  and 
will  also  be  covered  with  felt,  so  as  to  preserve 
an  equal  temperature  winter  and  summer.  The 
seats  are  to  be  of  red  deal,  painted  and  var- 
nished.  The  pulpit,  lectern,  and  choir  seats 
will  correspond.  The  beating  and  ventilating 
arrangements  are  to  be  executed  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  minister’s  house  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  site, 
and  will  be  of  a style  to  correspond  with  the 
church.  The  cost  of  building  the  church  and 
house  will  be  about  6,5001. 

Beading  — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
school-chapel  for  the  "Wesleyans  has  been  laid  by 
1 Mr.  J.  T.  Waterhouse,  of  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
j Islands.  The  site  of  the  chapel  is  on  a piece  of 
I land  lately  occupied  by  two  cottages  in  Spring- 
gardens.  The  new  chapel  is  designed  to  answer 
the  joint  purposes  of  religious  services  and 
Sunday-school.  Mr.  S.  Whiting,  of  the  Grove, 
is  the  builder  ; and  the  entire  cost,  including  the 
site,  will  be  about  490Z.  When  built,  the  chapel 
will  seat  200  persons. 


it  between  deeper  walls  till  it  reaches  the  deep 
water  outside,  making  the  current  from  the  west  ' 
act  as  a constant  dredge,  clearing  a way  for 
itself,  and  never  requiring  artificial  aid  to  pre-  i 
serve  its  depth.  Fortunately  the  material  is  as 
abundant  and  as  near  at  hand  as  could  be  de-  ■ 
sired,  the  passage  being  lined  with  hnge  blue-  ■ 
stone  boulders  which  are  carried  on  trucks 
to  the  end  of  the  wall,  and  thrown  down : 
on  the  sand,  which  they  rapidly  displace  by ; 
their  greater  weight  till  they  reach  the  solid  i 
ground  beneath.  As  the  walls  are  extended,  not  • 
only  is  all  the  sand  between  them  carried  out 
by  the  current,  and  deposited  on  the  beach  at 
either  side  behind  the  walls,  but  a deep  channel ; 
is  formed  a couple  of  hundred  feet  beyond  them.  i 
It  is  consequently  expected  that  the  coasting  | 
vessels  of  lighter  draught  will  be  able  to  come  up  | 
the  river  into  Belfast  before  the  walls  reach  the 
point  where  the  surf  breaks  over  the  bar.  The 
width  between  the  walls  at  their  base  is  180  ft.,  . 
and  so  great  is  the  force  of  the  current  that  the  > 
agents  for  the  Western  steamer  have  already ; 
bad  to  get  a steam-tug  to  tow  up  the  lighters 
to  the  wharf.  The  north  wall,  which  extends 
from  the  main  land,  is  eighteen  chains  long,; 
12  ft.  wide  on  top,  with  side  slopes  of  2 ft.  to  i 
1 ft.,  and  contains  7,230  cubic  yards  of  stone.  ■ 
The  top  of  it  is  7 ft.  above  low-water  mark. ; 
The  south  wall  is  now  twenty-seven  chains  : 
long,  but  a great  part  of  this  length  is  extended  : 
back  from  the  sea  wall  in  order  to  form  a tram- 
way from  the  quarries.  It  is  but  8 ft.  wide  on  i 
the  top,  and  rises  only  5 ft.  above  low-water  ' 
mark,  containing  5,750  cubic  yards.  The  work  1 
was  commenced  on  the  15th  of  January,  1869, ! 
by  Messrs.  Gibson,  Brothers,  for  the  Publio  > 
Works  Department.  The  large  quantity  of  : 
stone  work  required  has  cost  4,500Z.,  which  I 
ip,  we  understand,  unprecedentedly  cheap.  i 
It  is  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Bell,  acting  under  the  dis- 1 
trict  inspector,  Mr.  Todd.  The  original  plan  i 
of  the  work  was  given  by  Mr.  Moriarty,  the 
engineer  for  rivers  and  harbours  to  the  New 
South  Wales  Government,  and  Mr.  Wardell  ; 
accepted  Mr.  Moriarty’s  plan,  modifying  it  only  ; 
after  borings  and  observations  of  the  currents, 
&c.  The  inhabitants  of  a great  part  of  the 
Western  district  anticipate  important  advantages  • 
from  this  work  in  transmitting  produce  to  Mel- 1 
bourne  and  otherwise. 

Adelaide. — Captain  Sherard  Osbornohas  arrived 
in  Adelaide  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
Australian  Telegraph  Company.  The  object  of 
his  visit  is  to  effect  arrangements  with  the  South 
Australian  Government  iu  reference  to  the  esta-  . 
bliehmenb  of  a telegraph  station  at  Port  Darwin, : 
in  the  northern  territory  ; and  also  of  a land  line 
from  that  point  to  Burke  Town,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  The  Government  of  South  Australia 
have  been  considering  whether  a direct  line  from 
Port  Darwin  to  Port  Augusta,  at  the  head  of 
Spencer’s  Gulf,  would  not  be  abetter  means  of 
communication  than  the  route  projected  by  the 
company.  Another  question  has  been  raised — 
viz.,  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  bring  the  submarine 
cable  direct  from  Galle  to  Western  Australia,  than 
take  it  round  by  the  Straits  of  Singapore  and 
Java,  where  it  must  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  coral  reefs  which  lie  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
those  seas. 


§0Dhs  gjrjibiir. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne.  — So  far  bad  the  new  Town-hall 
advanced  towards  completion,  that  its  formal 
inauguralioD,  by  latest  news,  had  been  fixed  for 
the  9th  of  Angust;  and  the  ceremonial  was  to 
be  on  a grand  scale.  It  was  proposed  in  the 
City  Council  to  vote  2,OOOZ.,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  occasion,  but  Mr.  Amess,  the 
mayor,  at  once  declared  that  not  a shilling 
should  be  expended  but  what  came  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  A number  of  gentlemen  have 
raised  by  snbscription  a handsome  sum,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  him  a gold  mayoral 

chain. Vigorous  steps  are  being  taken  to 

carry  out  the  designs  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Williamston  School  of  Design.  Materials  and 
drawings  have  been  purchased,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a good  start  will  be  effected. 

The  Belfast  Barbour  lUorA's. — The  object  of  the 
works  in  Belfast  Harbour  is  to  preserve  the  force 
of  the  current  over  the  shifting  sand,  by  confining 


A BUNDLE  of  books  from  Cassell  & Co.  is 
before  us.  We  will  take  a paragraph  or  two 
from  some  of  them.  From  “ Illustrated  Travels 
we  get  some  account  of  the  Turkistan  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg ; — “ On  a raised  platform^ 
beside  the  door  (where  he  is  kept  in  countenance 
by  two  smaller  specimens  of  the  same  breed) 
figures  an  enormous  monntain-sheep,  of  the 
argali  or  ‘ big  horn  ’ species,  with  the  short 
greyish  hair  of  a chamois,  and  vast  curled  horns, 
more  than  2 ft.  long  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg. 
This  dislinguished  foreigner,  however,  though 
ranking  first  in  the  collection,  is  not  from  Tur- 
kistan,  but  from  Siberia  ; as  it  were  a true-born 
Russian  subject  placed  as  a sentinel  over  the 
foreign  intruders.  Farther  on,  appear  two  wide- 
winged  vultnres,  lean  and  loathsome  as  the  worst 
of  their  kind,  fighting  over  the  torn  remnants  of 
a hare, — a gronp  which  might  suggest  to  the 
hietorian  a struggle  yet  to  be  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan  over  the  carcass  of  prostrate 
Bokhara.  Around  the  walls  are  ranged  skulls 
and  bones  of  strange  animals  hitherto  unknown 
to  Russia ; tawny  skins  of  the  tiger  and  ocelot 
hanging  peacefully  beside  those  of  the  mountain 
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goat  and  deer;  fish  from  the  waters  of  the 
Tchirtebik,  and  birds  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Tbian-Shan.  On  the  more  diatanttables  appear 
bright-hued  lizards  and  corious  insects,  minerals 
dug  from  the  hills  of  Khodjend,  and  fossil  shells 
entombed  before  the  name  of  Russia  was  known.” 
The  “ Household  Guide  ” speaks  thus  as  to 
“Painting  Fans”: — “The  painting  of  paper 
fans  differs  from  ordinary  water-colour  drawing, 
inasmuch  as  what  is  technically  known  as 
‘ texture  ’ cannot  in  the  former  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  thick  rough  paper  : the  lightness  and 
neatness  essential  to  the  fan  demand  that  a 
thinner  and  finer  paper  shonld  be  used;  and  this 
should  be  made  from  linen  rag,  to  enable  it  to 
bear  repeated  folding.  The  fact  of  this  smooth 
paper  being  used  renders  desirable  the  employ- 
ment of  stippling  rather  than  of  washes,  in  the 
colouring.  Where  gold  and  silver  are  required, 
tho  painter  may  use  the  ordinary  illnminating 
shell  gold  or  silver;  or,  if  he  prefers  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  he  may  use,  to  fix  it,  a size  composed 
of  gum-arabic,  sugar-candy,  a small  quantity  of 
honey,  melted  in  pure  water,  mixed  with  a little 
brandy,  and  ^applied  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 
This  preparation  was  long  kept  a profound  secret 
by  the  fan-makers.  When  dry,  bnrnishiog  may 
be  accomplished  by  piling  a number  of  mounts 
together,  and  pressing  them.”  The  “ Populi 
Educator”  gives  us  the  following  as  to 
"Value  of  the  Larch  Tree — “It  would  be  diffi. 
cult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  tree 
in  situations  where  little  else  could  be  grown. 
The  Athol  family  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  larch  growth.  The  extent 
to  which  their  fir-tree  cultivation  has  been 
carried  on  in  Scotland  will  be  best  shown  by  a 
reference  to  the  following  statistics  11,096,719 
young  larch  trees  were  planted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blair  Athol  and  Dunkeld.  The 
plantation  covered  a tract  of  land  10,324  im- 
perial acres  in  extent.  The  trees  flourished  and 
grew  rapidly,  and  on  felling  one,  at  the  ninety- 
fifth  year  of  its  growth,  it  was  found  to 
be  100  ft.  long,  10  ft.  6i  in.  in  girth,  at  5 ft. 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  cut  through. 
It  contained  368  cnbic  feet  of  timber.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  man  who  plants  good 
trees  abundantly  stores  up  wealth  for  those  who 
follow.  An  approximate  calculation  has  been 
made  as  to  the  money  value  of  the  vast  fir 
forcBts  thus  raised  by  one  man’s  strong  will  and 
industry,  and  the  sum  arrived  at  is  G,500,000L 
In  addition  to  this  princely  sum  we  must  esti- 
mate the  thinnings  and  trimmings  as  being 
worth  about  7J.  per  acre  of  forest.  At  the  death 
of  this  noble  pine  tree  planter,  a coffin  was  con- 
Btrueted  from  the  wood  of  one  of  his  forest 
favourites,  which,  on  being  felled,  measured 

106  ft.  in  length.’” Messrs.  W.  H.  & L. 

Collingridge,  of  the  City  Press,  announce  for 
publication,  early  in  December,  the  “ City 
Directory.”  According  to  the  prospectus,  al! 
matters  of  interest  to  traders  in,  and  connected 
with,  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  banking, 
insurance,  public  companies,  parochial  and 

sfficial,  will  be  specially  attended  to. Mr. 

Tames  Hogg,  the  founder  of  London  Society, 
ind  sole  editor  of  the  first  seventeen  volumes  of 
ihat  work,  has  just  ceased  to  have  any  connexion 
vith  it.  He  is  now  about  to  start  English 
Society,  aided  by  those  with  whom  he  has  been 
ong  associated.  Colour  printing  will  be  applied 

■n  iliufctrating  it. Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  A.R.l.B,  A., 

)f  Cork,  has  announced  his  intention  of  shortly 
SBuing  lithographic  drawings  and  photographs, 
ivith  descriptive  letterpress,  illustrating  the 
ircbitecture  and  present  condition  of  Ardfert 
Dathedral,  county  Kerry.  Mr.  Hill  says  he  has 
iwo  very  interesting  Celtic  churches  in  hand  that 
vill  be  issued  shortly  after  Ardfer  t Cathedral, 
?iz.,  Kilmalkedar,  near  Dingle,  and  Temple-na- 
3oe  at  Ardfert. 


Geography  for  the  Volunteers.  — Com- 
menting on  the  impulse  given  by  the  War  to  the 
study  of  geography,  and  the  superior  acquire- 
ments in  this  direction  by  the  German  soldier 
over  the  French,  the  Puhlisher^s  Circular  says, — 
“ Can  we  not  extract  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of 
this  lion  P The  educated  German  soldier,  drawn 
not  exclusively  from  the  poor,  bob  from  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  middle  classes,  studies  his 
map,  knows  his  country,  finds  his  billet,  or  the 
shelter  of  a hill,  or  the  copse  which  will  conceal 
him.  All  his  movements  are  regulated  by  know- 
ledge; his  confidence  in  his  generals  is  sound, 
because  based  upon  knowledge;  bis  obedience  is 
not  hesitating,  because  it  is  not  blindfold.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  interest  of  publishers,  and  of  course 
of  the  nation,  we  should  propose  an  elementary 
study  of  geography,  of  fortification,  of  science, 
to  all  our  volunteers  ? Let  us  presume  that 
prizes  shonld  be  given  away,  not  only  for  correct 
shooting,  but  for  correct  knowledge  in  a dozen 
duties  which  the  present  war  has  shown  to  be 
equally  in)portant,  would  not  such  not  only 
develop  new  sources  of  industry,  and  therefore 
new  sources  of  pleasure  and  true  happiness,  but 
also  add  to  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our 
volnnteer  force?  One  thing  is  certain — the 
ignorant,  the  brutal,  the  unreflecting  soldier  is 
now  a thing  of  the  past ; and  publishers  may 
find  future  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Shak- 
speare’s  phrase  has  become  a fulfilled  prophecy  : 

' Oh,  sir  ; we  fight  by  the  book.’  ” 

A Churcb  by  Overtime. — The  Louisville 
Commercial  Btatea  that  about  fifteen  years  ago 
two  brothers  named  Clark,  carriage-makers,  came 
from  Newark,  N.J.,  and  settled  in  Georgetown, 
Kentucky.  They  were  Episcopalians,  but  found 
no  one  to  worship  with  them  in  the  place.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  a handful  of  churchmen 
was  gathered,  'and  they  bought  a site  for  a 
church.  This  done,  about  five  years  ago  the 
Messrs.  Clark  designed  an  edifice,  and  to-day  it 
stands  a monument  to  their  faith,  energy,  and 
skill.  “ With  their  own  hands  they  quarried  the 
stone  ; at  times  when  their  carriage  business  was 
slack,  and  when  a sufficient  quantity  of  stone 
was  ready,  they  set  to  work  at  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  rear  the  present  structure.  When 
the  stonework  was  finally  completed  by  their 
own  exertions,  the  brothers  began  upon  the 
woodwork,  all  of  which  was  planned,  made,  and 
fitted  by  them,  the  work  being  done  between  six 
o’clock  p.m.,  after  their  business  bad  ceased,  and 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  In  like  manner  the 
entire  church,  from  basement  to  belfry,  has  been 
carried  to  completion  by  these  gentlemen.  The 
church  is  Gothic  in  style,  and,  if  built  in  Louis- 
ville, would  cost  15, QUO  dols.  The  amount  of, 
money  actually  expended  in  its  coostrnction  was 
but  6,000  dols.  The  Messrs.  Clark  are  now 
buying  old  brass  and  copper  from  children, 
which  they  will  use,  when  enough  has  been 
bought,  in  casting  a bell.”  This  church,  con- 
secrated  by  so  much  toil,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  on  the  23rd  of  June  it  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  Cummins. 


A Jolner^s  Case. — At  the  Edinburgh  Small 
Debt  Court,  a case  of  some  interest  to  joiners 
has  been  disposed  of  by  Sheriff  Hallard.  Robert 
Watson,  joiner,  Dairy  Park-terrace,  sued  William 
Brown,  house-carpenter,  Charlotte-square-Iane, 
for  8s.  6d.,  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  for 
work  done  for  the  defender  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June.  The  defence  was  that  the  pursuer  left 
his  employment  without  giving  warning;  and 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
trade.  Several  witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke 
as  to  the  rule  of  the  trade  regarding  warning. 
Their  depositions  were  to  the  effect  that,  after 
getting  his  first  pay,  a workman  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  his  master,  and  to  give  to  him,  a 
week’s  warning,  in  the  event  of  either  party 
being  dissatisfied ; but  that  before  getting  bis 
first  pay  a workman  could  leave  or  be  dismissed 
without  that  notice.  The  Sheriff  held  it  proved 
that,  np  to  the  first  pay,  master  and  servant  were 
upon  mutual  trial ; and  that  if  the  employer 
thought  the  workman  incompetent,  or  if  the 
workman  considered  the  employer  severe  or  dis- 
agreeable, they  conld  part  company  without 
warning.  He  found  for  the  pursuer  with  ex- 
penses. 

Manchester  New  Town-hall,  — As  we 

stated  in  last  week’s  Euilder,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  of  London,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  building  committee  for  the  shell 
of  the  saperstrnoture  of  the  new  town-hall,  at 

192.5741.,  the  lowest  of  eight  tenders.  Though 
this  contract  does  not  include  the  upper  portions 
of  the  two  principal  towers,  nor  the  internal 
finishing  of  any  portion  of  the  building,  some 
idea  of  the  quantities  of  material  and  labour 
involved  in  it  may  be  gathered  from  a few  of  the 
items  gleaned  from  the  calculations  upon  which 
the  tenders  were  based.  Among  these  calcula- 
tions are  20  acres  of  brickwork,  if  reduced  to 
9 in.  in  thickness;  320,000  cubic  feet  of  stone, 
on  the  surface  of  which  is  to  be  expended  more 
than  27  acres  of  labour.  There  will  be  SJ-  miles 
of  shafts  in  the  building,  either  of  stone  or 
granite,  and  upwards  of  3,000  carved  caps  to 
crown  them.  In  the  vanlting  of  the  corridor, 

60.,  there  will  bo  nearly  3 miles  of  groin  ribs. 
The  roofs  will  contain  2 acres  of  slating  ; of  fire- 
proof flooring  there  will  be  4^  acres ; and  of 
iron  beams  about  2 miles  iu  length. 


gtistillaiua. 

Melton  Mowbray  TTnlon  Workhouse. — 

Che  new  infiimary,  which  has  been  some  time  in 
onrse  of  erection,  is  now  complete  and  occupied. 
Che  fever-wards  are  quite  distinct,  having 
eparate  airing-yards.  The  nurses’  apartments, 
:itchen,  and  surgery  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
iuildiDg,aud  in  direct  communication  with  both 
lale  and  female  wards.  Other  extensive  altera- 
ions  have  also  been  made  iu  connexion  with  the 
hildren’a  wards.  The  works  have  been  carried 
ut  by  Mr.  J.  Fast,  builder,  from  the  designs  and 
uder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
rohitect,  both  of  Melton  Mowbray. 


Value  of  Xand  at  Wells. — Mr.  E.  Hippis- 
ley,  auctioneer,  of  Wells,  sold  a freehold  estate, 
consisting  of  a very  good  farmhouse,  convenient 
farm  bnildings,  and  divers  closes  of  pasture, 
orchard  and  arable,  containing  together  nearly 
90  acres,  and  known  as  the  Sugar-loaf  Farm.  The 
estate  was  offered  in  thirteen  lots,  and  they  were 
all  sold,  at  thefollowingsums: — Lotl,39d.0r.31p., 
comprising  the  homestead,  outbuildings,  orchard, 
and  land,  4, 2001.;  lot  2,  9a.  2r.  lOp.  of  pasture 
and  arable  land,  9001.;  lot  3,  pasture,  5a.  2r. 
2Sp.,  5001.;  lot  4,  arable,  la.  Sr.  9p.,  1701.; 
lot  5,  arable  and  orchard,  2a.  Ir.  16p.,  2301. ; 
lot  6,  pasture,  la.  Ir.  20p.,  1701. ; lot  7,  pasture, 
6a.  Or.  20p.,  1701. ; lot  8,  pasture,  5a.  3r.  lip., 
6251.;  lot  9,  pasture,  4a.  2r.  6p.,  5301. ; lot  10, 
pasture,  7a.  Or.  20p.,  9301. ; lot  11,  arable,  half  an 
acre.  681. ; lot  12,  pasture,  la.  Ir.  15p.,  1721.; 
lot  13,  pasture,  la.  3r.  6p.,  2341. ; making  a total 
of  9,4391. ; and  with  the  timber,  valued  at 
1371.  2a.,  the  sum  of  9,5761.  2s.,  being  an  ave- 
rage of  nearly  1071.  an  acre. 

New  Building  Sites  for  Dorking.— A few 
of  the  leading  townsmen,  it  is  said,  have  joined 


The  Penzance  Serpentine  Works. — On 
the  23rd  ult.  the  lease,  plant,  and  machinery  of 
the  extensive  premises  recently  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Penzance  Serpentine  and  Marble 
Company  wore  submitted  to  auction  by  Mr.  F. 
Inman  Sharp,  of  London,  by  direction  of  tho 
manager.  The  stock  was  sold  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  comprised  some  excellent  specimens 
of  serpentine,  which  realised  fall  prices.  The 
lease  was  next  offered  ; the  biddings  commencing 
with  Mr.  Sims,  on  behalf  of  a London  charity  ; 
but,  not  being  equal  to  the  reserved  price,  the 
lot  was  bought  in  at  8001.  The  plant  and 
machinery  were  then  sold,  without  reserve.  The 
sale,  says  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  created  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  town,  it  being 
reported  that  a deaf  and  dumb  institution  thought 
of  securing  the  works,  which  are  sitnated  on 
Newlyn  Green,  close  to  the  margin  of  Penzance, 
in  a commanding  position,  overlooking  the  Bay, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Penzance  to  the 
Land’s  End. 

A Self-Peediog  Turning  Xatbe. — This  in- 
vention, which  has  been  recently  patented  for 
Mr.  G.  Sconcia,  is  about  to  be  developed  by  a 
limited  company.  One  skilled  workman,  it  is 
said,  can  readily  attend  to  three  or  four  of  them, 
while  the  work  produced,  according  to  our 
authority,  the  Mining  Journal,  is  a marvel  of 
perfection.  Any  desired  pattern  can  be  turned 
out  by  merely  forming  the  profile  upon  a plate 
of  soft  iron,  and  plain  rods,  tapers,  and  the 
most  complicated  designs  can  be  produced  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  additional  expense. 
The  pattern  is  fixed  around  a wheel  operated  by 
the  screw-worm  in  connexion  with  the  feed- 
motion,  so  that  variation  when  the  pattern  has 
to  be  repeated  is  practically  impossible.  Banister 
rails,  billiard  cues,  table  legs,  chair  rounds,  and 
various  other  articles  of  everyday  utility  to  the 


together  and  purchased  Holloway  Farm,  situate  j decorative  cai'penter,  upholsterer,  Ac.,  cau  thns 


on  the  Horsham-road,  as  a site  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  land  is  about  45  acres  in  extent, 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  lay  it  out  in  plots  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  ereot  a superior  class  of  villa 
residences. 

Newspaper  Press  Pund.— Mr.  John  Byrne, 
Jun.,  has  been  elected  Secretary.  There  were 
ICO  applicants  for  the  post. 


be  made  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  at  a low 
price. 

Theatrical  Machinery. — The  Gazette  des 
Architectes  (No.  17,  1869-1870),  contains  a full 
account,  with  illu8tratioD8,of  the  stage  maohinerv 
proposed  for  the  Paris  new  opera-house,  by 
M.  Querue),  civil  engineer.  It  includes  several 
entirely  new  arrangements. 
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Arcbaeologlcal  Excursion  to  tbe  Bore- 
ford&hlre  Beacon.— The  Archaeological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Midland  InBtitnte  have  arranged  for 
an  exenreion  to  the  camps  on  the  Herefordshire 
Soacon  and  Midsummer  Hill,  Malvern  Hills,  on 
Monday,  the  12th  instant.  A Midland  train 
will  leave  New-street  Station  at  nine  a.m.,  ar- 
riving at  Malvern  Wells  about  eleven  a.m. 
Thence  the  members  of  the  section  will 
walk  to  the  Beacon  Camp,  a distance  of  about 
three  miles.  Luncheon  will  be  provided  on  tbe 
hill  about  one  o’clock,  after  which  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lines,  of  Worcester,  will  conduct  tbe  members 
of  the  section  over  the  camps,  and  will  read  a 
paper  describing  them.  Dinner  will  be  provided 
at  Malvern  at  six  o’clock,  and  the  members  will 
return  to  Birmingham  by  the  train  leaving  at 
eight  p.m. 

Artificial  Batter.  — The  manufacture  of 
artificial  butter  is  (says  the  Food  Journal) 
seriously  contemplated  in  Trance.  A Parisian 
contemporary  states  that  M.  Meye,  of  Paris,  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial butter,  which,  according  to  the  journal  in 
question,  is  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  that 
ordinarily  exported  to  England  and  Bassia.  The 
description  of  the  process  is,  that  animal  fat  is 
subjected  to  great  pressure,  by  which  the 
stearine  is  extracted  for  making  candles ; an  oily 
material  being  at  the  same  time  obtained,  the 
composition  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
butter.  M.  Meye  says  that  he  subjects  this 
animal  oil  to  a succession  of  soientifio  processes 
and  manipulations  till  he  produces  what  he  calls 
butter.  He  has  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
about  the  success  of  his  “invention.” 


Science  and  Art  Sebool,  Clerkenwell 
Green. — The  prizes  to  the  successfal  students 
at  the  Government  examinations  held  in  con- 
nexion with  this  school  were  distributed  on 
Saturday  evening  last  by  Mr.  C.  Lamport,  who 
presided  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
who  founded  the  school  last  winter,  said  that 
although  the  attendance  had  rob  been  very 
encouraging,  he  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to 
abandon’the  experiment  until  it  had  had  a longer 
trial.  He  hoped  that  workmen  and  apprentices 
would  join  the  classes,  which  would  be  re-opened 
so  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  applications 
had  been  received.  Addresses  were  made  on  the 
importance  of  technical  instruction  for  all 
classes  of  the  industrial  community. 


For  the  new  Rectory  House  of  St.  FftoTs;  Carlisle,  for  ; 
the  Rev.  F.  RicharJeon.  Messrs.  E.  Habersbon  & Brock,  , 
architects:  — 

0.  & J.  Artnstroug  (accepted) ...  £1.G'0  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  chapels  at  the  New  Cemetery,  , 
Romford,  Esses.  Mr.  E.  C.  AUum,  architect 

Wood  

Chessum 

Hayoes  

Blease 

Potter  (accepted) 


2,100 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  67,  69,  A 60, 
Gedhog-atreet,  Dockhead,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Grace.  Mr.  . 
F.  N.  Kemp,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  , 
Edwin  J.  Styles : — 

Martell  ^550  0 0 

Kent  630  0 0 

Dredge  489  15  0 

Churchill  (accepted)  397  0 0 


Tbe  Tower  Subway. — At  the  half-yearly 
general  meeting  of  this  company,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  P.  Barlow,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tbe 
report,  said  he  could  confirm  the  statement  in 
the  report  of  the  engineer  as  to  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  works.  The  subway  had  been 
opened  only  two  months,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  301.  a week.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  to  diminish  the  working  expenses 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  under- 
taking. They  had  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  safety  appa- 
ratus, which  had  received  the  approval  of 
tbe  Government  inspector.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  undertaking  would  pay 
tbe  shareholders  15  per  cent.  Tho  report  was 
agreed  to  nnanimously. 


Strange  Conduct  of  "Worknisn. — A de- 
plorable fatality  is  reported  from  Middleton.  A 
workman,  named  Dyson,  employed  at  Messrs. 
M’Dougall’s  chemical  works,  entered  a retort, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  He  soon  felt  that 
he  was  being  overcome  by  an  accumulation  of 
foul  air  j and,  on  his  crying  for  assistance,  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Holland  entered  the 
retort,  and  with  his  aid  Dyson  was  drawn  out  in 
an  insensible  state.  Tbe  workmen  in  the  place 
appear  to  have  got  confused,  and,  while  directing 
all  their  energies  to  the  restoration  of  Dyson, 
forgot  that  Holland  was  still  in  the  retort.  After 
Dyson  had  recovered,  Holland  was  thought  of ; 
but  by  that  time  he  had  been  killed  by  the  fatal 
vapour. 

Depression  Jn  the  Slate  Trade. — The 

slate  districts  of  North  Wales  are  now  suffering 
from  a great  falling  off  in  the  demand,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  employment  for  labour. 
According  to  tho  Investnieni  Circular,  even  at 
tbe  Penrbyn  Quarries,  where  for  many  years 
the  demand  has  been  greater  than  the  power  of 
supply,  large  numbers  of  the  quarrymen  have 
been  discharged,  and  assistance  given  them  by 
Lord  Penrhyn  to  enable  them  to  travel  and 
seek  employment  elsewhere, — strong  evidence 
that  the  depression  is  expected  to  be  protracted. 

Preservation  of  Stone. — At  the  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Abel,  chemist  to  the 
War  Department,  the  process  invented  by 
Messrs.  Gay  & Co.,  of  Alton,  Hants,  for  water- 
proofing and  preserving  stone  and  other  build- 
ings, to  which  we  referred  sorao  time  ago,  is, 
by  order  of  the  Office  of  Works,  to  be  applied 
to  a portion  of  the  decayed  stone-work  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Caterham  Junction,  . 
Surrey,  fo»  Mr.  W.  H.  Heath.  Mr.  Ridge,  arcbiiect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Cooper  (accepted)  £631  0 0 


Forpnllifig  down  and  re-building  137,  Fenchorch-street, 
for  Mr.  C.  J.  Kim.  Mr.  P.  Johnstone,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Kirkby 


Two  Hundred  Thousand  Wooden  Begs. 

“ We  have  from  good  authority  a fact  which  will, 
in  some  slight  degree,  bring  home  to  our  readers 
the  extent  and  the  reality  of  the  murderous  work 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  east  and  north  of 
France.  It  comes  to  us  from  a Prussian  source, 
and  is  almost  grotesque  in  its  hideous  sugges- 
tiveness ; — two  hundred  thousand  wooden  legs 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Prussian  Government 
for  the  use  of  its  soldiers ! ” So  says  tbe 
Eastern  Post.  In  the  war  of  1866,  the  whole- 
sale purchaser  of  these  useful  articles.  King 
Wilhelm,  shed  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  one 
man  whose  arms  and  legs  were  all  gone,  and 
who  implored  his  sovereign  to  order  some  one  to 
shoot  him,  for  he  bad  no  means  himself  of  end- 
ing his  misery.  Whether  Bismark’s  expressive 
eyes  were  bo  suffused,  sympathetically  with  his 
master’s,  we  know  not. 

Petroleum  in  America. — The  petroleum 
yield  for  July  lapt  was  extraordinarily  large, 
averaging  over  15,000  barrels  per  day,  being 
about  2,000  barrels  more  than  the  running 
average  two  months  before.  Three  days  only  of 
this  production  suffices  to  furnish  as  much 
petroleum  as  the  entire  export  of  1861  (1,500,000 
gallons).  Whereas  more  than  60,000,000  gallons 
have  been  shipped  since  Jan.  1,  1870.  It  is 
going  to  all  countries  abroad  as  usual,  excepting 
to  Germany  and  France.  The  abundant  produc- 
tion, in  face  of  European  complications,  has 
brought  down  the  price  to  22  cents. 

Xondon  and  Middlesex  Arcbaeologlcal 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  Monken  Hadley,  on  Tuesday,  tbe 
13lh,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  when  papers 
will  be  read  as  follows: — “The  Antient  Topo- 
graphy of  Barnet,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A. ; 
“ Barret  and  its  Neighbourhood,”  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Peacock.  The  society  will  then  proceed  to 
Monken  Hadley  Church,  where  a paper  will  be 
read  hy  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cass ; thence  to  South 
Mims  Church,  when  Mr.  E.  Wright  will  give  an 
account  of  the  church  and  parish ; and,  after  a 
collation,  they  will  go  to  Chipping  Barnet. 


Newman  & Mann... 

Eillby 

Conder  

Axford 

Hill,  Keddell,  AWaldram,., 

CoUs  &.  Sods  

King  & Sods  

Robinson  (accepted)  


..  £3,285 
..  3,258 
..  3,224 
..  3,310 
..  3,197 
..  3,181 


For  new  shops  and  premises  and  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, for  Mr.  James  Wigan,  at  Mortlake.  Mr.  Rope, 
architect 


Searle  

Little  

AVigmore 

Dove,  Bros 

Avis 

Brown  & Robinson  ... 

Patrick  & Son  

Bishop 

Adamson 

SbarpiogtOD  & Cole... 
Bowling  


£3,745  0 0 


,706  0 0 
2,537  10  0 
2,636  0 0 
2,532  0 0 
2,478  0 0 
2,461  0 0 
2,'t50  0 0 
2,430  0 0 
2,391  0 0 
2,290  0 0 


For  Cottage  Hospital,  Seacombe,  Cheshire.  Mr.  W.  J.  I 
Mason,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Goo.  Northcroft:  — 

Ellis £744  0 0 

J.  A T.  Mason  735  0 0 

Haigh  & Co.  (accepted)  73.5  0 0 

Allen  (too  late) 713  0 0 


Club  Sebullding:  and  Bedecoratlon. — 

The  club-house  of  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club,  in  Chnrles-street,  St.  James’s,  is  now 
closed,  preparatory  to  the  partial  rebuilding  and 
entire  redeooration  and  refurnishing  of  the  in- 
terior. The  cost  of  reconstruction  and  embel- 
lishment will  be  very  large. 


Accepted  for  engineering  works  and  gas-fittings,  ati 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Bromley,  Midflleser.j 
Messrs.  Arthur  & C.  Harston,  architects 
For  steam  engine  and  boilers  and  vhe 
fltling-up  of  the  steam  laundries,  and 
for  cooking  apparatus,  and  iittiug-up 

kitchen  and  scullery Frazer  & Sonsi 

For  cold'water  tanks  and  mains,  fire 
mains,  hot  water  warming,  hot  water 
supply,  and  for  the  supply  and  fitting- 

up  of  manual-power  lifts Jeakes  & Co. 

For  gas-fitting  work  throughout  Fulton 


Tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — 

This  Board  will  meet  on  Friday,  tho  23rd  inst., 
when  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  election 
of  a chairman  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Thwaites. 


TENDERS. 


Bin 


For  house  at  King’s  Norton, 

C.  E.  Ryder.  Mr.  AVUliam  Hale,  architect, 
supplied : — 

AV.  & J.  AVebb £1,385 

Partridge  1,320 

Jones  1,313 

Matthews  3,275 

Moffatt  1.259 

Blore  1,260 

Ravenscrofc  3,249 

Surman  1,245 


D,  for  Mr. 
Quantities 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Dalston  Junction,  for 
the  North  London  Euihvay  Company 


Axford .. 

AVittaker 

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co 

Abrahams  

Eaton  A Chapman  

Hill,  Keddell,  A AValdruni... 
AVatts 

Snowball 

Parsons  A Telling 

Dovervrood  A Co 

Blea'e 

icks.  Bangs,  A Co 


£7,810  0 
7,590  0 
,.  7,283  0 
6.937  0 
..  0,951  0 

..  6,874  0 
0,674  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.-Jd.  L.-W.  P.- J.  M--A.  4 C.  F.-  Mu.  B.-B,  F.- J.  K.-P.— 

. 8.-C.  B.— U.  B.-P.  J.  T.-P.  C.-Pnston.-F.  W.  I.  N.— 
C M.-G  N.  B.  I.-E.  P.  W.-S.  6.  C.-J.  L.-E.  H.— A.  H.— 

, 1.  B.-C.  C.  H.-C.  J.  A.-W.  J.  M.-W.  T.  P.-C.  B.  A.-E.  W.  B. 
— H.  A.  (»e  BhsU  be  bappy  to  remve  pap*-!-  on  Steel'.— Anxiety’S! 
(take  slawyet’*  advice).— E.  T.  (oontrurj  to  out  coatonj).— J.  T.  (7ea,i 
Royal  Enaiueers). 

Ve  ate  compelled  to  decline  polntlog  out  books  and  glvlngi 

All  etalement*  of  facta,  lats  of  Tenders,  Ao..  muet  be  accoinpanted 
by  tbe  name  and  addresa  of  the  eeudet,  not  ueocaeatlly  fori 
publication. 

Note. The  reapouelbiUty  of  algmsd  article*,  and  papers  read  at 

pnbll.]  meetlnga,  reals,  of  conrEe,  wltb  tbe  autbore. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  af  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect* 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,**' 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


For  slteratiors  and  re-fitting  at  the  Pitt’s  Head,  Old- 
street.  Messrs,  G.  Knight  A Pickering,  architects 

Langmead  A AVsy  £939  0 0 

Blms  896  0 0 

Stead  893  0 0 


For  the  chancel  and  transepts  only  of  the  church  for 
the  new  district  of  Newbarna,  near  Furness  Abbey,  for 
tbe  Rev.  Thos.  Goss.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  A Brock, 
architects : — 

Court  £1,968  0 0 

Ormandy 1,937  0 0 

Gradwell 1,7-40  0 0 

Garden  1,630  0 0 


rpOWNS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DRAINAGE  and  SEWAGE 


UTILIZATION  COMPANY. 

Cbathmait— Sir  William  Wuemaa,  B.itt.  K.C.  B. 

Actiko  KKGUiiliii— Mr.  Bailey  !>. otou,  Wult.  ball-place. 

Thie  Company  preparea  plaiia,  apeclHcailoiiB,  &c.  and  leportaott 
plana  alnady  prepared  ; suppllea^lhe  fuucl.^DeceMaTy  fur  ihs 

woike.  The  Ompany  al80*^nudcrtakea  to  purcba»o  lands  for  the 
reception  of  aewage.— Parilculafe  obtained  ot  Bailey  Dontom 

Bo'..  A Kortb,  Whlteba'l-place  : Or  of  Mr.  HENRY  UtJHLBf 
COOPER  StcreUry,  Nu.  41,  Paillament-atreet,  AW. 
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• DOULTON  & CO. 

HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WOBKS  m 

LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

Ana  are  thns  able  to  Snpplj  their  various  Mannfaofcnrea  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices  ° * 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdomjjind  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 

BLUE  STAFFORDSIhIRE  WARE. 


THESE  GOODS  MAT  BE  CONSIGNED 

DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TE/UCKS  at  the  KAILWAX  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK  E. 

Or  may  be  sent  by  Rail  direct  to  ST.  PANCRAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS  ; also  at  * 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BOULTON’S  STOl^IEWARE  PIPES. 


PIPES  POE  DEAINAGE, 
From  2 in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 


^ CAERIEES  FOE  SEWAGE,  &c- 
Wifc]i  or  without  Sockets. 


BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERM  GOTTA. 

aessrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  Manufacture  and  invite  AmBitoeta  u -u  * • xi.  • 

STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Speda^eas  al.o  on  view  at  the  Oayetal  Palace,  an^at  the 

TERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO 

COMBINED  SMOKE  AND  AIR  FLUE  


AIR  BRICK. 


« * $ $ ® $ $ e j 


DENTAL  BRICK. 


V 

CEIIMSEY  PARTITION. 


WALL  COPINGS. 


f 


-si  —>  STONEWAEB  SINK. 


DOULTON’S  PAfflT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLOU^ 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES.  ’ 

LUTOH  TILES;  RED,  BLUE,  and  BUFF  PAVING  TILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &c. 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent. 

VLL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

lU  deBcriptione  of  GENEEAL  STONEWAEB,  CHEMICAL  APPAEATHS,  BILTBES,  AIE-TIGHT  JAE3,  BOTTLES,  io.  for  Eiportatlon. 

DOULTON’S 

IMPROVED  DAMP  PROOF  OOURSE. 


SEE  SEPARATE  fiiiiMIiiiiliUJi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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‘ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDEKS' 

PaiCK-BOOK  ; or,  S^fa  Qnlde  lo  tl»e  Valaatlon  of  all  kUili 
oTAniflcer.'  Work  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  MeMUrloft.  ami  ao 

Ahat^t  of  Ibe  >’e»  Building  Act  for  ReiulaUng  the  CouBtruotun 

rf  BuMing>.Xvi^ed  and  Corrected  by  Calculation  open  the 
•nroaent  Value  of  Mataiiala  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of 
^Ut^  by  eereral  wperienced  Measuring  Suryeyor., 
rinavi»toa  and  eiem/ifled  by  Steel  EngraTlngsand  uuineroui  Wood. 

' 1 PETER  ^NICHOLSON'S  PRACTICAL 

c«prfTEy,io.™v 

TREDGOLD.  being  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Prlnci- 

tJae  3^  or  In  hoards,  30^. ; containing  upwardi  of  l« 

'‘IsIe  R^TmCHOLSoTs"’’  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY  BRICKLAYLSO.andPLASTERlIfO  (reyl.ed  byTREU- 

MASONKi . Dicic-tti."  „,,i  . cautainine  a uair  and  complete 

I',  ,h.  .!  W.;k..n  , ,h. 

^f  MortarB.CementJ.Concrate,  to  vrhich  U ^de_d 


noLR)  both  plain  and 
Byetem  of  Lines  for  S 

o°n“wD°e“i^J*fo?^nVal Tablets  Tomhj^^^ 
llifs^t  3°%r  i^bo"ards?3o/  | couulning  uprrardi  of  Ninety  Steel 

“■T  TRBDGOLltand  NICHOLSON'S  Theore- 

TnK0;  5.,c,l,u.d  of 


..e'talent,  Including  m 

ronVDirg^;m.7i‘c:' T-elve  ParU  at  3a  or  In  boards.  Ma 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  conUloing  Plans.  EleyaUoni.  Sections,  Perspec- 
tive Views,  and  Details,  for  ‘ ” 


fl,  n.  BROOKS.  Architect.  Beautifully  t 


le  KreciloQ  of  Cottages  and  Villaa  By 


;XSulldlo^ndthe«.t^  eiiace.  Twelve 

‘V.VESIGNS^forPD  BUILDINGS,  con- 

ilsliug  of  Plans.  Elevations.  Bsetiona,  Perspective  Views  and  pota'l* 
of  Churches.  Chapels.  School*.  Alnishouses.Ois  Works.  MarkeU,  and 
other  Buildings  for  public  purpoiea  By  S.  H-  BROOKS,  Architect. 
B au-.>fully  engrived  on  iteel.  Ten  Parts  at  3>.  or  32s. 

6.  The  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

ER’S  GUIDE,  containing  a Series  of 


__  IS  Styles  of  Architecture. 

By  h"  W.Tnd  AVARROWSlilTH,  House  Decorators  to  Her  Majesty. 

Ten  PatU  at  3i.  or  in  hoards.  H2s.  f 

7.  The  HOUSE  PAINTER,  ot  DECORA- 

TOR’S  COMPANION,  containing  a complete  Treallse  on  the  of 
House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling,  including  the  Origin  of 
Colour,  the  Law*  of  Harmonious  Colourlnr.  the  Manufact.nre  of  Plg- 
menU  Oils,  Vamisbea,  fie.  By  W.  M.  HIGGINS.  Eeq.  Accompanied 
by  actual  Specimens  of  Hand-brush  Graining  and  Marbling.  Ten 

.^“The*^ENVlNEERS’  and  MECHANICS' 

KNCYCLOP.EDIA;  a new  and  enlarged  Edition,  comprehenrling 
Praottcal  Illustrations  of  the  Machinery  and  Pr^esees  einuloyed  lii 

every  Description  of  Manufacture  of  Ihe  British  Empire,  Lliistra'e.l 

by  upwards  of  8.900  Wood  Engravioga.  By  LUKE  HERBERT,  Ciul 

Engineer,  Ac.  The  rapid  progress  ot  Mechar'  — ’ 

loped  many  ot  the  important  fe"** 


;al  8cU_.. 

ilnce  the  first  publica'ion.  in  ISiW, 

Kncyclopm'iiA  ’ The  inventions  and  discoveries  reoenUy  ra~la 
have  engaged  the  sedulous  a“--‘'  ' **■“  * 

of  each  was  tested  by  experii 
pared.  By  ihe  selection  of  n 


Jnit  inblhhed,  bound  In  cloth,  price  Is.  (! 


s 


TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS  : 


Treatise  on  tbs  beat  Methods  of  Constructing  and  Fittlng-np 


1/ 


Price  4'.  ; post-free,  4*.  4'. 

AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK, 

for  ARCHnKCTP,  ENOINEBBB,  BUtLDEBS.  CON- 

TRACTORS,  SURVEYORS,  and  all  theBUILDING  TRADES. 

For  fully  fifty  years  this  work  has  been  considered  the  chief 
authority  on  matters  connected  with  the  bnilding  traces.  Its  nsa, 
even  on  one  occasion,  will  probably  repay  the  cost  of  the  book  ten 
times  over,  and  ioitances  will  coHtlQually  occur  In  which  the  con- 
sultation of  its  pages  will  effect  a saviog  of  many  pounda 
London  : MORGAN  fi  CHASE,  38,  Ludgate-hill. 

And  may  be  ordereil  of  any  Bookseller  In  the  k'ngdom. 


ANCIENT  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE 

Wt  1 shortly  be  Publi.hed.  10  LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWINGS, 
wlta  descriptive  Lsiter-pres*,  a'-companied  by  ti  large  Photograph", 
1 luatra'irg  the  Architecture  and  pressut  Coniitloa  of  AROFEKT 
CATHhDBAL;  Co.  Kerry. 

By  ARTHUR  HILT.,  B.E.  A.B.IB  A. 

Price  12i.  ed, 

*,*  The  number  ot  copies  being  limited,  those  desirous  of  tub- 
totlLlog  are  tenuesie  d to  aend  "heir  names  to  the  Author, 

No.  22,  GEORGE’S  6THEET.  CORK. 


f/ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC  for  1871,  now 

/j  ready.  coaUln*  :-ThA  Year  of  Fate  for  France.  Remarkable 


prediction  at  page  -8  of  Zadklel’s  Almanac  for  18i3,  touching  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  " But  let  him  not  dream  of  lasting 
hrnonrj,  powers,  or  prosperity.  He  shall  found  no  dynasty,  he  ihill 
wear  no  diirsh'e  crown,  but  lu  the  midst  of  deeds  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  with  affrighted  Europe  trembling  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  dating  tna'Ual  b.oets,  he  descends  beneath  the  heavy  hand 
of  f.t».  and  falls  to  rlae  no  more  ; wiih  none  to  mourn  him,  none 
to  Inherit  his  rorown.  none  to  record  hi*  good  deeds,  and  none  to 
lament  his  destruction." 

J.  G.  BERGER,  London. 


rp  A.EICHAEDSON.AECniTECTaRAL 

1 . ARTIST,  la'e  of  SymoDd'a  Inn.— PERSPECTIVES  In  OUT- 
LINE  or  COLOUR.  Highest  reference*.  Moderate  terms.  EiU- 
blifhed  eighteen  years.— 382.  Gray's-lnn-road,  W,C. 


Designs  (only),  of  every  description 

PREPARF.D  by  a GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  engaged  con- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  ia  a respect- 
able shop,  ae  an  IMPROVER  —Address,  W.  A,  if.  Poit-elfire. 
West  Ham.  


TO  PLUM8BRS  AND  flUILUERi. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION, as  thorough  practical  PLUMBER  and  OASFIfraR. 


WANTED,aSITUATION,  as  BUILDER’S 

FoBF-UAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  A Joiner.  Practically 


acquainted  with  all  branch" 
for  a builder,  by  whom  be  can  be  wen 
buildere  and  architects  who  have 
HYDE,  27,  Church-street,  West  Ham 


-jt  finish 
’Commoaded,  alsofrom  other 
Qployed  him.— -Address,  II. 


TO  BUILDEB3  AND  PLUMBERS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

first-class  PLUMBER,  a constant  SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can 
— 1_«  _n.l-  ir  vamil—aa A It  Gt  Phll.T!* 


■\XrANTED, 

VV  OUT-DOOR  oi 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  by  trade. 
'.—Address,  T.  H.  43,  Baxeudale  «tre*t.  N.E, 


TO  BUlLi.ERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a ] 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  Is  a rapid  calculator,  a 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  I 
acconota,  billing  up  diraenriuiie. 
moderate.— Addie  s,  C.  D.  21.  Howl 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ASSISTANT,  by  a neat  auJ  accurate  DRAUGHPAMANl 
Perspective,  compelltinii,  and  detail  drawings.  Ago  23.  Reference 
to  present  employer.— AddreS",  8.  G.  4,  Kendrew-straet,  D*rllng'ou. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

Young  Man.  Can  est'mate,  moamra  up  work,  bili,  a good 


bookkeeper,  tboraugbly  C' 
patent  to  undertak-r  - 
abliitiei— Adilres",  2 


rllh  citflce  work,  aud  fully  c 

•nt.  Higbsit 

The  Builder.' 


TO  BUILDFP. 


WANTED,  by  a CARPENTER,  a JOB. 

V V Bench  or  fix'ng.  Moderate  wage",  if  coni-AuL  Loiidou  or 


lubuibs.— Address,  J.,T.  8,  Thetford-place,  New  Walworth.  8.B. 


.xclutive.,  . 

fifteen  y nni. - Addres",  ARCANUM,  Hawker, 
Oerwell.gate.  a 


‘.T.-tSrmo..  vttanTBD,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Newsvendor,  yy  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  or  FOREMAN  of  WORKS  Ij 


A PARTNER,  witli  600?.  is  REQQIRED 

-L  V in  an  estahllsheii  Genriemauly  B ielnes",  It  Is  not  ne-eMary 


PARTNER  REQUIRED  in  an  Old- 

E^tablished  BUILDING  TRADE.  CapiUl  reinired.  about 


oiuoues.  i.u.8  edition  has  n.iw  become  syst-raaticilly  er 
that  It  may  be  received  as  fully  and  faithfully  expreesing 
Ing  stale  of  Bnglneering  and  MeohaHism,  adapted 
Pvactical  Men."  ‘ 


the  w 


'0  large  8vo.  vola  cloth  lettered,  price  30a 


s of 


't  Office.  Blrraiughar 


■PARTNERSHIP.— To  WOOD  CARVERS, 

1 fin  —WANTED,  hy  a Yonng  M»n.  who  served  bis  time  in  the 


0 


Published  at  51.  53.  ofTered  for  3^.  168. 

WEN  JONES’S  GRAMMAR  of 

ORNAMENT. 


PLOYilEST,  for  a year  oi 
joining  tbe  principal,  nr  tucc'eding  to  the  huslness 
. — Address,  CARA’EH,  Fishei's  Snbmrip'i  jn  Libra 


. Cl  aphaii 


ORNAMENT  of  SAVAGE  TRIBES.— See 

Owen  JoDea’a  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

EGYPTIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Oraameut. 

ASSYRIAN  and  PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See 

Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

GREEK  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

POMPEIAN  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ROMAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

BTZANTINE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

ARABIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

TURKISH  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MORESQUE  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

PERSIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

INDIAN  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

HINDOO  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CHINESE  ORNAMENT. — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

CELTIC  ORNAMENT.— See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

MEDIAEVAL  ORNAMENT. — Sec  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen 

Jones's  Grammar  of  Ornament, 

ITALIAN  ORNAMENT.  — See  Owen  Jones’s 

Grammar  of  Ornament, 

LEAVES  and  FLOWERS  from  NATURE.— See 

OWEN  JONES’S  GRAMilAB  of  ORNAMENT. 


iLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  by  the 

Cleelhorpes  Sewer  Aiilh"iritv.  L'DColn-hlce,  a dulyquilified 
rsnn  to  act  as  CLBRK  of  WORKS  In  the  carryiog  out  of  the 
elhorpes  Sowerogo,  which  works  will  coDslst  of  tn«  laving  of 
shout  fivo  miles  of  eanlta>y  pipes. and  cotislruclion  of  brick  tanks, 
street  gnllie*.  and  other  outfall  work",  Ac.  No  person  need  apply 
unleiB  he  h"S  hid  eiperleooe,  and  is  thoroughly  versed  in  works  ot 
tbe  i»me  ihaiader.  Tender*,  enclosiog  test. monlil’.  and  stating 
experience,  and  the  smisuot  per  week  required,  must  be  addrossod, 
sealed,  and  forwarded  to  " Mr.  JOSEPH  ANNINOSON.  Chaii 
the  Sewer  Auibnrliy,  Cleethorpes.  Lincilnablre," 
o'clock  r.m,  on  FRIDAY  next,  SEPTEMuEB  16-h. 

ALFRED  K.  SKILL,  Englni 
Breweiy-slreet,  Great  Orirashy,  September  7th,  1870. 


I rHREB 


thoroughly  well  up  in  all  k 

No  objection  to  be  ■ 
tract.— FOBUMiN,  J 


building  t-ada.  G>ol 

ng  Foremau,  or  wiH  taka  the 
Royal,  Argyll-atraet,  Regeui'a- 


TO  .ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a i 

JonugMam  I*  a neat  draughtsman,  can  prepare  .Irawmgs  > 

rough  skelch-8,  .and  assist  lu  taking  out  quaulitlei 
jQUial'.-Address,  8.  R.22.  Mlllinan.atreet,  B -'Ifor'l-ri.i 


W77 


TO  BUILDERS.  SUKVRYORS,  *i. 

■"  a re-engagement, 

FOREMAN,  ot  twenty  years’  eipsrleoco 
branches  Oood  drauchtsenao,  quanti'y-taker,  fic.  icriAi 
rate  —Address.  A.  Z Pcst-omea.  Watford, 


WANTED, 

a London  FO 


by 


TO  FURNISHING  IBONMONOSRS.  SUiTHS,  AND  BUILDERB  . 

■VATANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first- 

VV  class  llvchanlr,  In  the  SttlTH.  BSLLHANQISO.  i 

GABFItTINJ.  Close  ranjes.anlallklndsof  bkth.  itaiiu,  anil  h 
water  work.  Flrsl-cUss  rbf.raocs.  Nc  obj-cloa  to  piecework 
Address.  A.  Z.  13.  Vlctorla-grove,  Morpeth-rood.  Viutnia  Park.  N 


TO  BOILDBRS,  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 


TA7  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  and  practical  j 

VV  Msii.  a RE-ENQAGSMENT  SB  FOREMAN,  or  Contract  | 


TO  CARPENTERS.  JOINERS,  ANO  CABINET  MAKERS. 

rpHB  TRUSTEES  of  MRS.  NEWTON’S 

I CHARITY  will  meet  at  ELEVEN  ..’clock  on  FRIDAY,  the 
16  h of  hEfTEMBER  Inst,  at  St.  JAMES'S  VESTRY  HALL,  PIC- 
CADILLY, to  receive  personal  AppUcail  ms  from  mai'er.  carryiDg 

on  tbe  above  trade",  aod  being  honarholderv,  for  a BOY,  aged  14 
year"  as  an  IN-DOOR  Arp  KENTICB,  with  a premium  of  25f.  end 
tuiuble  c’o'hicg  : at  which  ineetiog  tbe  boy  seleclel  will  h«  in 
attendance.— Any  furiher  information  may  be  previously  obtained 
at  the  said  Vestry  Hall,  from  ELEVEN  to  THREE  o’clock  dally. 


IMBEE  T E A D E.  — TRAVELLER 

__  WANTED,  for  Town  and  Soburbs.  Al>o.  a SALESMAN  or 
YARD  FOREMAN.— Inquiries  for  either  of  above  by  letter,  185, 
Office  of  "Ibe  Buil'ler,"  


irr ANTED,  a competent  ASSISTANT,  for 

VV  the  usual  routine  of  an  Architect  and  Sutv'yor’*  Office. — 


..  . chistotU' 

lanutacture  of  Meillfcval  and  other  Iron  and  br*"B  work.  Gas.  bat-  , 

r.ler.  kitchen,  aud  bell  work;  also  e'ectrio  hells,  Drawlogeaud  .i 
Rtlmatea.— Artdre**,  1»J,  Office  of, ‘The  Builder."  j 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLCM8ER3, 


‘ITT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a JOB,  a.q 

VV  PLOMBER.  or  Tutee-Branch  Hand.  Can  do  gasflttlng  and 
_ , , I . n O W.  T R-.inlr. 


-Addreis,  0.  B.  No.  7,  Brook- 


■\AT ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  19,  i 

VV  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Bullillng  line,  a SITUA- 


TION, or  JOB  as  irape 
for  two  year*.  Wage 
ioip'ovecaent. — Addtasi 


Bricklayer. 

, J.  J.  F.  24.  Beeves-foad,  Brotnlef-by-Bjw,  ' 


NTED.— TIME-KEEPER  or  STORE*: 

KEEPEB.-A  pract 
the  lime  of  upwarJe  of  300  u 


■\TrAM' 
VV  KEI 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  practical,  trust- 

worthy Min,  to  TAKE  the  PAINTING,  PAPBRUANGING. 


WANTED,  a FEW  MASONS.  Wages, 

V V !Cs  per  week.  Working  hours,  from  six  lu  the  morning  to 


•ning : Saturday,  c 


■VVJANTED,  by  a Gentleman  who  has  been 

\V  artie’ed  for  thres  years  to  a Land  Surveyor,  and  who  has 


ENGAGEMliNT  I 
ni»l". — Addreas,  B.  W.  ( 
Peckham. 


... , Middle-aged  Man, 
en  on  a large  job  (now  coraplot 
, bom*  or  abroad.  F rat  eUw  tea' 
11,  CUCton^iescent,  Asylum 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


\17 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  26,  a 

W SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  GABFITTEH,  aud  PLAINI 


ZINC- WORKER  DndereUndf 
Address,  J.  fiL  M.  "" 
Pancras,  N.W. 


Clarendoa-street,  CUre 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DF.CORATORS. 


AA7ANTBD,  by  a good  PAPBR-HANGEE, 

VV  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER,  a PSRMANENCY.-Aldreie, 


W.  J.  65,  Ptgott-street.  Sast-Ii 


W" 


6001.  " . 

r Laud  Ageut.  wiih 
fi.  Pavilicii.bu  Idtugs.  Brl| 


W7 


ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

thoroughly  praotlol  Man,  as  GENERAL  FORE.MAN 


CLERK  of  WORKS  (m  t 
’ll  tbe  mtnsgeuienc  of  all  trade" 
rork"  aud  the  prepaialion o'  dace 
'irsl-cliuB  refeieuces  and  testlmoi 
Builder." 


setting  ou 
ill*.- Addre 


•xpetlenced 
and  measiirlog  up 
i.  Ralorv  uiodera'e. 
192,  OffiCBof  •'  The 


ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

SITUATION  *s  YARD  FOREMaN.  lu  a Bulldet’a  or  TTm. 
MerchatV'd  ektiblUnmeut,  or  as  Wharf  Foreman,  in  a unafi 
esiabli-hment,  wllh  the  proapect  of  * PartQer*hip  lu  abiut  xwem 

roonthe. —Addres",  with  full  parUcnlars,  to  22J,  othca  of  lh« 
Builder."  _ 


447 anted,  employment  by  a O.AB! 

VV  PENTERaud  JOINER,  used  to  all  kind*  of  fiitiogi  and. 

alteration".  Picce-woik  or  olliurwise,  Good  knowledge  ol  iil.iaB,i 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Improver 

lo  the  CARPENTERING  aid  JOINERING.  Aged  22.— Ad- 
dress, J.  0.  X.  93,  Jtmiyn-strtet,  8t-  J "inei's,  B.W. 


w 


WANTED,  by 

VV  SURVEYOR,  of  til 


and 


L ARCHITECT 

years'  London  experiercr,  an 
c part  of  Lis  time.— Addres",  IBl. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDEIW. 


■\17 ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

VV  fcltUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  good  Three  Branch  Hand. 


BERNARD  QUAEITCH,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  isiingun-grem.  London, 


— Addres",  PLUMPER,  10,  Chailes-street, 


1 account*. — Addreis,  D.  8.  W.  78,  Westiuin 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 


417 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Constant- 

VV  SITUATION  a*  PLUMBER,  or  onaJOB.  Can  daPalullni' 

. ..  ... .. -..,..4  .aa-....  T.rsiBT 


veil  Mews,  Manebesur-sq 


ference  If  required. — Address,  L.  G.  18,  JaCcb  ** 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


I/17ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBEE,  GASi 

\V  HfTEB,  4o.  aCousUut  SITUATION.  No  objacil-.a  to  fill 
up  Ills  time  at  pslnting.— Address,  B.  B.  243,  Poit>he:io-rcaQ^ 


TO  HOUSE  JOINERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA' 

TION  SB  IMPROVED  Ha*  b«u  some  time  aw. y fi^m  thi 

_ ...  . . T>  .A  n.lKD  ."rboT 


B.  19,  Dalby  stret 


Sept.  17,  1870.] 
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Archccologists  in 
Herefordshire, 

OME  very  good  work  was 
dooe  last  week  at  the 
Hereford  Congresa  of  the 
British  Archeoological 
Asaooiation.  A continnous 
accoant  of  the  proceedings 
would  occupy  a great  deal 
more  space  than  we  can 
devote  to  the  subject,  unless 
it  were  a mere  catalogue  of 
places  and  papers,  which 
would  be  very  uninterest- 
ing. We  must  confine  our- 
selves  to  dealing  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent 
statements  and  buildings. 
It  was  an  eventful  time  at 
which  the  meeting  com- 
menced. As  one  of  the 
speakers  said  at  the  open- 
ing  meeting,  in  the  face  of 
the  momentous  incidents 
narrated  in  the  newspapers 
that  day  (the  6tb),  the 
armies  of  France  destroyed, 
the  Emperor  a prisoner, 
and  a republic  proclaimed,  it  was  somewhat  difii- 
cult  at  first  to  bring  the  mind  quietly  and  fixedly 
to  contemplate  suoh  a purpose  as  theirs.  But 
he  thought  it  must  lead  them  to  feel  thankful 
that  they  were  in  a position  to  meet  in  peace  in 
that  city,  which,  by  the  way,  knew  something  of 
a siege  200  years  ago.  They  must  be  thankful 
that  they  could  meet  there  to  examine  its  anti- 
quities, works  left  by  their  forefathers,  and  to 
point  out  such  beauties  as  they  could  see, 
exchange  their  little  modicum  of  knowledge,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  by  these  means  help  to 
spread  that  love  of  country  which  gave  the 
power  when  the  time  arrived  to  repel  the  foe 
who  might  invade  it.  After  the  address  given 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Chandos  Wren-Hoskyns, 
M.P,,  part  of  which  was  printed  in  our  last,  the 
city  was  perambulated  under  the  good  guidance 
of  Mr.  Plavell  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Kempson.  At 
one  opening  in  the  walls,  Mr.  Edmunds  reminded 
the  party  of  the  stratagem  practised  there  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Governor  of  Hereford  issued  a mandate  to  the 
surrounding  district  to  forward  men  to  repair  the 
fortifications  of  the  castle,  and  the  commander 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  Colonel  Birch, 
knowing  that  fact,  had  sent  a wagon  up  this 
road,  apparently  laden  with  hay,  which,  when  it 
entered  the  Barton  gate,  was  intentionally  over- 
turned, thus  preventing  the  gate  from  being 
closed.  As  it  was  being  overturned,  the  hay  fell 
off,  and  a number  of  armed  men  sprang  out  of 
the  cart,  and  cub  down  the  guards  at  the 
gate.  The  victors  then  let  in  a larger  force, 
which  had  been  lying  in  ambush  in  the  fields 
near,  and  the  city  was  thus  taken  by  snrpriaal. 
Would  such  a mild  scheme  succeed  now  ? 
Scill  following  the  old  wall  to  the  bastion  in 
Blue  School-street,  the  solidity  of  this  portion 
of  the  structure  was  pointed  out,  bub  it  is  neg- 
lected and  falling  into  a bad  state.  Mr.  God- 
win  expressed  a hops  that  care  would  be 
taken  by  the  town  council  of  this  interesting 
fragment  of  former  times,  and  in  suoh  a way  as 
to  preserve  without  altering  it.  The  expense 


would  be  trifling.  Mr.  Edmunds  said  he 
should  be  glad  if  that  should  be  the  effect 
of  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Hereford.  It 
would  be  a great  satisfaction  to  local  antiquaries. 
The  disfigurement  of  one  of  the  beat  of  the 
ancient  houses  in  the  market-place  by  huge 
notice-boards  was  strongly  commented  on.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  Coningsby’s  Hospital, 
where  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Coningsbys  is  seen 
over  the  entrance.  The  Coningsbys  erected  the 
present  bnilding  out  of  the  remains  of  the  house 
originally  belonging  to  the  Kuights  Templars, 
bub  which  on  the  dissolution  of  that  order  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  given  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  arms  are  remark- 
able as  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  canting 
or  panning  heraldry.  Having  no  idea  of  the  true 
meaning  of  their  name,  the  Coningsbys  fancied 
that  it  had  some  reference  to  “ conies,”  or  rab- 
bits. Hence  their  coat  of  arms  represents  on 
the  one  side  the  lattice-fenco  which  kept  the 
conies  in  their  abode,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
conies  enjoying  themselves  within  it  according 
to  their  fashion.  The  name  of  Coningsby  has 
no  connexion  with  conies,  bub  obviously  means 
“King’s  abode.”  The  chapel  of  the  hospital 
has  a thirteenth-century  triplet  window,  at  the 
east  end,  and  appears  to  be  the  earliest  work 
remaining.  The  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars’ 
Monastery  behind  are  later.  The  open  • air 
preaching  cross  is  a rare  example.  It  ishexagonal, 
with  a pillar  in  the  centre,  supporting  a groined 
roof,  which  is  carried  by  six  cinquefoil  arches 
round  the  circumference.  These  arches  origi- 
nally were  probably  open,  at  any  rate  some  of 
them.  But  the  structure  was  restored  a few 
years  ago,  and  all  the  openings  were  filled  up 
half  way.  At  the  same  time  it  was  surmounted 
with  an  ngly  common  cross,  evidently  without 
any  authority. 

As  to  the  ruins  generally,  it  was  rightly  urged 
that,  if  the  masonry  were  pointed,  it  would  be 
preserved  and  a good  deal  of  expense  hereafter 
spared.  Mr.  Kempson  said  that  there  was 
charge  upon  the  estate  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  almsmen  and  of  the  building  in  which  they 
lived,  and  these  claims  absorbed  it,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ruins. 
Mr.  Edmunds  thought  if  the  council  of  the 
Association  passed  a resolution,  Mr.  Arkwright 
would  kindly  complete  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  archmology  by  executing  the  small 
amount  of  reparation  that  had  been  suggested. 

The  CatTiedrcd. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  on  Tuesday,  first  led  his 
party  round  the  exterior,  and  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  that,  although  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture  predominated  in  the  interior, 
there  was  very  little  of  it  visible  exteriorly. 
The  central  tower  is  of  the  Decorated  period, 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  the  ball  flower. 
There  was  up  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  a western  tower,  which,  however,  fell  in 
178G.  This  was  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  the  existing  tower.  The  Ladye  Chapel  has 
nndergone  great  renovation  of  late  years,  the 
east  end  being  almost  rebuilt  outside,  though 
inside  the  old  work  has  been  preserved.  At- 
tention was  directed  to  the  beautiful  cloister 
of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  vicars  of  the  chnroh.  He  then 
came  to  the  chapter-house.  A ohapter-house 
stood  there  from  a very  early  datej  but  the 
building,  of  which  the  ruins  only  now  exist,  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Harleian  MSS.  as  having  the  walla 
painted  in  panels,  with  snbjeots  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  In  one  of  these  panels  was  repre- 
sented a group  of  ecclesiastics  with  the  iu- 
scription,  “ Dominus  Johannes  Prati,”  and  in 
the  inside  of  the  cathedral  was  a brass  record- 
ing the  death  of  the  same  Johannes  Pratt,  in 
1415,  who  was  a canon  priest  of  the  church. 
The  chapter-house  was  decagonal,  a rare  form. 


It  was  approached  by  a side  of  the  cloisters 
called  the  Lady  Arbour,  but  he  was  at  a loss  for 
the  origin  of  that  name. 

Mr.  Godwin  suggested  that  an  apartment 
known  as  the  “Lady’s  Bower”  was  common  in 
old  houses.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
called  the  “Bower  of  Our  Lady.”  In  illustra- 
tion let  ns  add  that  in  early  times  the  Bower 
was  the  name  of  the  Ladies’ Chamber.  Chancer 
and  other  poets  use  the  term.  In  the  old  ballad 
“ Lord  Thomas  ” we  have, — 

“ Up  then  rose  fair  Annot’s  father, 

Twa  hours  or  it  wer  day, 

And  be  is  gane  into  the  bower. 

Wherein  fair  Annet  lay." 

Mr.  Hills  next  pointed  out  the  architectural 
features  of  the  great  cloister,  of  which  only  two 
of  the  three  sides  are  left  standing.  There 
was  no  neoessity  for  the  fourth  side,  or  scrip- 
iorium,  next  to  the  church,  which  was  used  by 
the  monks  for  writing  in.  If  this  had  been  a 
monastery  there  would  hare  been  a fourth  side. 
He  noticed  that  all  the  roofs  were  covered  with 
lead,  which  was  far  more  durable  than  slate,  now 
BO  often  sabstituted  in  restoration.  Passing 
next  into  the  garden  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the 
party  inspected  the  ivy-oovered  mins  of  an 
ancient  church  in  two  stories  or  crofts,  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine  and  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  other  remains  of  the  church  were  destroyed 
in  the  last  century  in  order  to  improve  the  epis- 
copal palace.  Having  thus  completed  the 
examination  of  the  exterior,  the  party  were  con- 
ducted over  the  interior  of  the  noble  edifice. 
Assembled  nnder  the  tower,  Mr.  Hills  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  cathedral.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  from  a very 
early  date  the  precincts  in  which  they  were 
assembled  had  been  hallowed  by  the  existence  of 
a house  of  God.  The  first  building  was  said  to 
have  been  of  wood,  which  was  replaced 
A.D.  825  by  a finer  church  of  stone,  and  that 
again  succumbed  to  another.  Bishop  Athelstan 
erected  a new  church,  as  they  learnt  from  the 
chronicles  of  Simeon  of  Durham.  He  thought 
it  was  hardly  probable  that  these  ebarohes  were 
built  in  succession  on  exactly  the  same  site  ; it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  one  church  while  its 
successor  was  being  erected.  Bishop  Athelstan 
died  in  1055,  and  soon  after  his  death  the  church 
was  destroyed  by  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh ; 
and  they  killed  nine  canons,  who  closed  its  doors 
against  them,  pillaged  it,  and  removed  all  its 
relics.  Yet  after  the  death  of  this  bishop  there 
arose  another  and  yet  a finer  church.  Robert 
de  Losing,  who  died  in  1095,  built  a church 
planned  after  the  great  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
erected  by  Charlemagne.  This  church  (Here- 
ford) was  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in 
1110,  although  at  that  time  it  could  not  have 
been  entirely  finished.  Then  succeeded  Robert 
de  Betune,  who  finished  the  Norman  cathedral 
and  completed  the  west  tower.  Robert  de 
Betune,  or  Bethune,  did  more  than  is  generally 
supposed.  This  is  proved  by  a short  biography 
of  him  written  by  his  suooessor,  one  William  of 
Wycumb,  and  printed  by  Wharton  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  “ Anglia  Sacra.”  When  the  west 
tower  fell  in  1786,  the  church  was,  in  rebuilding, 
shortened  by  one  bay.  The  tower  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before  the  late  Dean 
Merewether  directed  its  repair.  There  had  been 
great  alarm  at  the  condition  of  the  tower,  which 
it  was  feared  would  share  the  fate  of  the  western 
tower.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
ugly  piers  which  had  been  put  up  in  order  to 
support  the  tower  had  settled  away,  and  instead 
of  supporting  it,  they  with  difficulty  supported 
themselves,  and  they  were  removed.  The  skill 
with  which  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  put  in  piers 
to  carry  the  tower  ooghb  not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  speaking  of  the  lady  chapel,  Mr.  Hills 
referred  at  some  length  to  Bishop  Cantilupe  and 
his  shrine,  which  formerly  stood  there  instead  of 
in  the  north  transept,  where  it  now  stands.  He 
explained  that  this  shrine  had  been  moved  four 
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or  five  times.  When  the  party  reached  the  north 
transept,  Mr.  Hills  said  that  that  part  of  the 
cathedral  was  called  after  the  name  of  Bishop 
Cantilupe.  He  thoaght  that  this  was  unfortu- 
nate. It  was  a belief  shared  in  even  by  some 
eminent  antiqnaries  that  this  transept  was 
erected  as  a memorial  of  him.  But  this,  he  be- 
lieved, was  an  error,  as  there  were  evidences 
that  the  transept  was  completed  before  Bishop 
Cantilupe’s  time,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
most  probably  by  Bishop  Aquablanca,  whose 
tomb  was  partly  in  it.  After  speaking  upon  this 
question  at  some  length,  Mr.  Hills  again  referred 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cantilupe,  which  now  stands 
in  this  transept.  There  are  a number  of  armed 
figures  about  it,  and  he  said  ho  should  like  to  hear 
what  others  had  to  say  about  the  shrine.  It  had 
always  been  called  the  shrine  of  St.  Cantilupe, 
bub  it  seemed  strange  that  armed  figures  should 
be  put  to  ornament  the  shrine  of  a bishop.  It 
was  said  that  Sc.  Cantilupe  was  provincial 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  that  this  accounted 
for  the  armed  figures,  but  he  had  never  heard  of 
a bishop  holding  that  office. 

To  make  these  points  clearer,  we  append, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray,*  a view  of 
part  of  the  beautiful  north  transept,  a view  of 
the  remains  of  tlie  shrine,  and  one  in  the  nave. 
The  latter  shows  Robert  de  Losing’s  work  (1079 
to  1095)  and  Wyatt's  ugly  clearstory  and  roof, 
poorly  painted  in  Cottingham’s  time.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  north 
transept  is  rather  earlier  than  Cantilupe’s  time, 
who,  by  the  way,  held  the  see  only  seven  years. 

The  Monuments 

were  described  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  in  a 
remarkably  fluent  address,  treating  first  of 
monuments  in  general,  and  then  of  these  in 
particular.  The  monuments  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral were  noticeable  for  variety  and  number, 
and  also  for  certain  peculiarities.  They  com- 
prised— 1.  Sculptured  effigies,  with  and  without 
altar  tombs  and  canopies.  2.  Engraved  brasses. 
3.  Incised  slabs,  and  slabs  sculptured  in  lowrelief. 
The  first  class  included  ecclesiastical  effigies,  of 
which  the  finest;  was  that  of  Bishop  Acquablanoa, 
who  died  in  12GS.  This  effigy  retained  much  of 
its  original  colour,  and  was  surmounted  by  an 
architectural  canopy  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
Other  episcopal  effigies,  some  much  injured, 
brought  down  the  series  till  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, inolading  eleven  effigies  all  executed  at  the 
same  time — about  1320 — to  commemorate  the 
early  prelates  of  the  see.  They  spoke  for  them- 
selves. It  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Medimval  period  that  wherever  the  chisel 
worked  they  could  ascertain  the  time  of  the 
work  being  executed  within  five  years — he 
might  almost  say  within  one  year.  He  should 
be  glad  when  we  arrived  in  our  own  day  at  a 
style  of  our  own  and  a treatment  of  our  own. 
Of  monumental  brasses  there  were  more  re- 
maining  in  Hereford  than  in  any  other  cathedral. 
It  was  observable  that  from  the  larger  churches 
the  brasses  had  almost  disappeared  by  the 
ravages  of  iconoclasts,  or  from  other  oausos. 
Some  tons  of  brasses  had  been  removed,  and 
since  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  he  could 
detect  that  some  removals  had  taken  place. 
He  dwelt  with  force  on  the  importance  of 
conservative  restoration  being  observed  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  ancient  buildings,  and 
not  restoration  by  demolition,  and  this  not 
only  in  architecture,  but  in  monuments. 
Happily  in  Hereford  Cathedral  the  old  effigies 
had  not  been  cut  down  and  made  into  new  ones, 
as  at  Exeter,  but  they  retained  their  old  charac- 
teristics. Besides  the  ecclesiastical  effigies  there 
were  others  of  a different  character,  but  not  so 
numerous.  There  was  a fine  alabaster  effigy  of 
Sir  Richard  de  Pombridge,  a knight  founder  of 
the  Garter — the  earliest  with  the  Garter — who 
died  in  1375.  There  were  also  numerous  slabs, 
of  which  two  were  inlaid,  not  with  brass,  but 
with  alabaster.  Last,  but  most  important  and 
interesting,  was  the  remarkable  monument  or 
shrine  of  Bishop  Thomas  do  Cantilupe,  in  the 
north  transept.  He  died  in  Italy  in  1282,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  in  those  days,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  duly  honour  him, 
that  his  remains  should  be  buried  in  more  than 
one  place.  It  was  customary  to  erect  as  splendid 
a monument  in  the  place  where  one  part  of  the 
body  rested  as  at  the  place  where  the  other  part 
was  buried.  It  had  four  removes,  and  there  was  a 
fifth  during  the  recent  restoration  at  the  cathe- 
dral. That  was  snperintended  by  Mr.  Scott  him- 


self,  and  had  brought  to  light  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance,— viz.,  that  the  slab  on  which  the 
monument  rested  was  a highly  ornamented  slab, 
covered  with  a perfect  cross.  On  that  was  built 
the  lower  story  of  the  structure,  corresponding 
with  what  they  usually  called  the  altar  tomb. 
Then  on  the  slab  which  covered  the  first  story 
of  the  structure  were  traces  of  its  having  been 
inlaid  with  brass,  showing  enough  of  a mitre  to 
be  recognised.  Further,  it  appeared  from  the 
marks  on  it  that  it  might  have  been  applied  to 
cover  the  remains  of  another  person.  Above 
that  slab  was  a beautifnl  arcade  of  arches  sup- 
porting the  uppermost  slab,  which  still  retained 
iron  stanchions,  showing  that  there  must  have 
been  originally  another  structure  above  it.  As 
far  as  he  could  learn,  tradition  had  always  iden- 
tified this  as  the  shrine  of  St.  Cantilupe.  The 
objection  to  that  supposition  arose  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  armed  figures  round  it,  but  he 
did  not  see  that  that  was  any  objection  at  all. 
He  believed  that  similar  armed  figures  were  to 
be  found  on  other  monuments  to  bishops.  Then 
the  designs  were  certainly  French,  and  nob 
English,  and  generally  their  monumental  tombs 
had  designs  of  armed  fignres.  It  was  said  that 
the  Bishop  Cantilupe  was  “ Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Templars.”  He  had  no  authority  for 
such  an  assertion.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  bishop  was  one  of  those  sainted  warriors  of 
whom  they  read,  but  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  not. 

We  would  add  that  the  figures  seem  to 
us  to  have  reference  to  the  Watching  at  the 
Sepulchre. 

Amongst  the  subjects  in  the  cathedral  that 
led  to  discussion  was  the  wide  wooden  chair 
preserved  there,  for  which  considerable  age  is 
claimed.  Parts  of  it  are  nnqueetionably  ancient, 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  bub  it  has 
obviously  been  made  up  again  in  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century : portions  being  made  in 
bad  imitation  of  the  original.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
prizoable  thing.  The  use  of  the  doorway  through 
the  east  buttress  of  the  north  porch  was  another 
matter  for  disenssion.  Mr.  Hills  lessened  the 
difficnlty  by  showing  that  there  was  anciently  a 
chantry  chapel  close  to  this  porch,  and  he  thought 
the  doorway  might  have  been  formed  to  give 
admission  to  it.  This  porch  is  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Hugh,  his  name  and  the  date,  A.D.  1519,  are 
carved  on  the  doorhead,  bub  his  work  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  outer  partj  the  inner  porch 
is  obviously  nob  later  than  quite  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  date  is  in  Arabic 
numerals,  and  is  a very  early  example  of  their 
use  in  stone. 

The  well-known  metal  chancel  screen,  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  executed  by  Mr,  Skid- 
more, is  nothing  short  of  magnificent;  bub  we 
cannot  avoid  a strong  conviction  that  it  is  over- 
done, and  damages  the  sober  beauty  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building.  Per  se,  it  is  ad- 
mirable, but  it  seems  to  us,  though  we  say  it  with 
reserve,  a little  out  of  place. 

Bub  we  must  keep  amongst  the  old  things.  A 
visit  was  paid  to 

Magna  (Kenchester), 

and  to  the  auoient  earthworks  at  Credenhill, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A,,  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,aQd  others,  expounding. 
The  latter  gentleman,  referring  to  eveavations 
that  had  been  usefully  made  on  the  site  of  other 
Roman  stations,  referred  to  those  lately  carried 
out  at  Maryport,  which  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a number  of  Roman  altars;  from  which  further 
fact  also  he  deduced  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  valuable  relics  beneath  the  soil  at 
Magna,  and  the  desirability  of  having,  if  possible, 
something  in  the  shape  of  excavations  made. 
We  were  apt  to  think,  he  said,  that  things  bad 
been  wholly  destroyed,  but  it  was  nob  so.  We 
ought  not  to  say  that  everything  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done;  and  he  thought  the  finding 
of  those  altars  at  Maryport  should  encourage 
them  to  go  on  and  investigate  for  themselves. 
Referring  to  the  inscriptions  which  had  been 
found  in  the  conrse  of  the  excavations  at 
eome  of  the  places  named,  the  speaker  in- 
stanced that,  among  others,  were  some  having 
reference  to  the  voluntari.  Thus,  when  we  in 
this  nineteenth  century  were  raising  our  volun- 
teers, we  learned  that  the  Romans  had  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  The  altars,  too,  seemed 
to  have  risen  up  to  say,  “ Yon  are  no  wiser  than 
your  forefathers,”  and  so  it  was.  We  thoaght 
we  had  originated  something,  when  lo ! we  un- 
earthed evidence  of  its  prevalence  ages  ago.  They 
were,  as  yet,  looking  upon  an  unexplored  site; 
his  hope  was  that  its  exploration  might  be  under- 


taken, and  that  the  explorers  would  be  rewarded 
for  their  pains. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  in  reiterating  this  hope,  men- 
tioned that  at  St.  Alban’s  last  year  excavations 
were,  by  a slight  expenditure,  made,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  obtaining  of  a perfect  plan  of  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  outlay  for  this  valuable 
discovery  was,  he  believed,  under  20Z. ; and 
if  trenches  were  made  wide  apart  in  the  same 
way  here  he  had  no  doubt  that  au  equally  good 
plau  might  be  obtained  of  Magna.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly likely  that  the  walls  lay  at  a depth 
of  not  more  than  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  from  the 
surface.  Ho  hoped  that  the  advent  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Associatiou  might  be  the 
immediate  precursor  of  such  a further  search 
as  should  enable  them  to  make  discoveries 
which  should  be  interesting  not  only  to  local 
antiquaries  and  to  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  to  antiquaries  and  lovers  in  archtoo- 
logy  in  general. 

This  visit  led  to  the  exposition  by  Mr.  Black, 
at  the  evening  meeting,  of  a remarkable  theory 
concerning 

Ancient  Boundaries  and  Roman  Land 
Surveyors. 

. By  this  theory,  Mr.  Black  traced  the  po- 
sition of  all  Roman  towns  and  remarkable 
points  thronghonb  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
world  to  certain  laws  of  measurement  observed 
by  the  ancients.  There  were,  ho  said,  certain 
officers  called  agramensores — literally  measurers 
of  fields — who  constituted  a college  among  the 
Romans,  and  were  a body  politic  acting  as 
magistrates.  To  them  was  deputed  the  fixing 
and  determining  questions  of  boundary.  His 
theory  was,  that  these  agramensores  drew  imagi- 
nary lines  directly  from  certain  fixed  points 
marked  by  artificial  or  natural  mounds  to  cer- 
tain other  fixed  points,  and  that  by  means  of  these 
lines  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms,  of  estates,  of 
fields,  and  so  on,  were  determined.  These  lines 
extended  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  old  world.  The 
ancients,  he  maintained,  had  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  longitude  through  these  means;  that 
before  the  determination  of  longitude  by  the 
difference  of  time,  all  maps  were  more  or  less 
wrong  in  longitude  ; that  the  ancients  made  no 
mistakes  of  this  kind;  and  that  their  method 
was  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  with  monu- 
ments having  relation  to  each  other.  That  art 
had  been  lost ; bat  Mr.  Black  claimed  to  have 
recovered  it.  They  must,  he  added,  no  longer 
talk  about  Druidical  remains,  nor  ascribe  to 
fairies  and  “the  foul  fiend”  the  existence  of 
mounds  and  stones  which  were  due  to  other 
causes.  There  were,  he  said,  millions  of 
observations  marked  in  the  ancient  world. 
He  had  himself  examined  the  surveys  which  had 
been  made  iu  1831,  1831,  and  1837  for  the 
Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, and  he  could  state  they  showed 
proofs  to  this  day  of  the  amazing  accuracy  of 
the  ancients.  Referring  to  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  manors,  &o.,  he  submitted  that  the 
traditions  which  existed  as  to  those  boundaries 
were  a proof  of  the  continuity  of  race,  otherwise 
those  boundaries  would  not  have  been  kept  up 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
had  scarcely  been  any  change  except  under 
some  stupid  Act  of  Parliament,  or  under  some 
regulation  made  by  people  who  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing.  Where  none  of  those 
things  had  occurred,  the  boundaries  werejusb  the 
same  now  as  they  were  laid  out  by  the  Romans. 
Enlarging  upon  this  subject,  he  referred  to  the 
boundaries  of  certain  London  parishes,  and  held 
that  they  were  as  clearly  to  be  determined  as 
any  proposition  in  Euclid;  and  how,  he  asked, 
was  that  to  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
theory  of  a continnity  of  race.  Then  ho  con- 
trasted this  state  of  things  with  that  which 
exists  on  the  Continent,  where  civil  institutions 
have  been  abolished,  and  where — particularly  in 
France — the  old  boundaries  have  been  deleted 
to  give  way  to  the  new*fangled  departments. 
As  an  instance  in  support  of  his  argument,  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  a question  had  arisen 
as  to  the  boundary  of  some  land  connected  with 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  reference  to  which  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  verdict  given  by  a jury 
was  supported  by  ancient  tradition,  and  was  in 
accord  with  his  own  measurements  by  the 
Roman  system.  Under  the  Roman  syaietn,  he 
maintained  there  never  was  a camp,  or  wall,  or 
military  line  laid  out  except  under  the  advice, 
direction,  and  authority  of  imperially-appointed 
and  legally  recognised  men ; and  all  this  work 
had  been  done  upon  geometrical  principles. 
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Why  was  it  that  there  were  snch  apparently 
Btrange  boandaries  of  countries  and  parishes  ? 
They  mast  look  upon  Credenhill  as  an  earth- 
work, as  a place  where  men  of  science  and 
extreme  skill  took  up  their  abode,  and,  as  they 
saw  the  distant  mountains,  peaks,  and  points, 
not  only  of  this,  but  the  surrounding  counties, 
from  thence  took  their  angles  and  made  their 
observations.  Mr.  Black  went  on  for  some  time 
to  argue  that  all  the  works  of  the  Romans  are 
clearly  demonstrable  upon  principles  of  geometry, 
principles  which  were  known  not  only  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  to  the  ancient  races  of 
India.  The  better  we  knew  geometry,  the  better 
we  should  understand  the  works  of  those  mar- 
vellous men  of  science,  whose  functions,  duties, 
and  proceedings  had  been  involved  in  remote 
obscurity.  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Black  also  touched  upon  the  subject  of  barrows, 
his  argument  being  that  many  of  them  must  be 
regarded  as  boundary  marks  and  places  only  of 
accidental  sepulture. 

The  theory  is  so  extraordinary  and  compre- 
hensive that  few  will  be  willing  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  it  without  very  conclusive  proofs;  ' 
but  as  we  happen  to  know  that  it  is  the  result  of 
many  years’  study,  and  the  examination  of  many 
hundreds  of  places,  neither  should  it  be  hastily 
put  on  one  side.  A volume  on  the  subject  which 
is  being  prepared  for  the  Government  will  soon 
explain  the  matter  further. 

The  first  outing  took  place  on  Wednesday,  and 
included  Kilpeck  Church,  Abbey  Bore,  Rowlstone 
Church,  and  Grosmont  Church  and  Castle. 

Kilpeck  Church 

is  one  of  a well-known  group  of  Norman 
churches  in  this  county  remarkable  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  sculptured  ornament.  It  was 
described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  and,  as  many 
of  his  observations  refer  to  the  group  generally, 
we  give  them  nearly  in  full.  He  said  that  about 
the  year  113-1  the  benefice  was  given  by  Hugh, 
the  son  of  William  Fitz  Norman,  lord  of  Kilpeck 
Castle,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester, 
and  it  has  been  assnmed  that  the  ohnroh  which 
wo  see  here  was  then  already  built.  However 
this  may  be,  it  clearly  belongs  to  that  great 
church-building  period,  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  sculptures  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  ingenious  speculation,  to  which 
I need  not  further  refer,  as  their  origin  is  pretty 
clearly  written  on  the  face  of  the  building  itself, 
and  to  that  I shall  have  to  invite  your  attention. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak  of  Kilpeck 
without  some  reference  to  the  old  church  of 
Shobdon,  in  this  county,  in  which  everything 
that  is  peculiar  here  was  much  more  strongly 
developed.  Shobdon  was  bnilt  about  1141 — 
that  is,  nine  years  after  the  date  given  for 
Kilpeck;  and  they  were  clearly  executed  under 
the  same  influence,  if  not  by  the  same  hand. 
Oliver  de  Merlemond,  who  built  and  endowed 
Shobdon,  is  said  to  have  made  a pilgrimage, 
while  it  was  building,  to  the  then  famous  shrine 
of  St.  James,  at  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  as 
bis  journey  would  lie  through  the  best  districts 
of  France,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  may 
have  influenced  the  design  of  the  building.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  could  only  have  in- 
fluenced those  parts  of  the  general  design  which 
are  in  accordance  with  ordinary  twelfth-century 
architecture,  and  nob  the  peculiarities  which  I 
shall  have  to  point  out.  Observe,  first,  that  the 
plan  and  general  arrangement  of  this  fabric,  and 
the  position  of  doors,  windows,  and  other  leading 
details,  are  of  a type  which  was  quite  common 
in  the  twelfth  century.  I exhibit  for  comparison 
sketches  of  buildings  so  far  apart  as  East  Ham, 
in  the  Essex  marshes,  and  Dalmeny,  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, together  with  that  of  Moccas,  in  this 
country.  The  flat  pilasters  on  the  walls, — which 
are  first  attempts  at  buttresses, — and  the  corbel 
table  whioh  runs  round  the  building,  are  features 
common  not  only  to  the  three  kingdoms,  bub  to 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe  at  the  same  period. 
To  go  one  step  further.  The  general  design  of 
the  columns,  in  which  human  figures,  monsters, 
and  birds  are  mixed  up  with  foliage  and  knot- 
work,  was  common  all  over  Europe  in  the  twelfth 
century,  I exhibit  sketches  from  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres,  of  about  1135,  and  a very  remark- 
able column  at  the  Chnroh  of  St.  James,  at 
Compostella,  executed  in  1116,  five-and-twenty 
years  before  the  pilgrimage  of  Oliver  de  Merle- 
mond. There  was,  therefore,  nothicg  in  the 
idea  that  might  not  have  been  gathered  from 
that  or  scores  of  other  churches  then  erected. 
Bub  when  we  turn  to  the  sculptured  ornament 
we  find  a very  cnrious  phenomenon.  For  while 
the  twelfth-century  sculptors  generally  in  Eng- 


land adopted  eagerly  that  mixture  of  Romanesque 
and  Byzantine  ornament  whioh  was  introduced 
from  Normandy,  developing  it  in  a fashion  of 
their  own,  the  man  who  did  this  work  evidently 
set  himself  to  adapt  the  ancient  style  which  was 
then  dying  out  iu  these  islands  of  the  West. 
And  although  we  see  frequent  instances  in 
whioh  that  style  peeps  out  in  the  Late  Norman 
work,  yet  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  country 
in  which  any  determined  effort  was  made 
to  work  in  that  old  manner  which  was  doomed 
to  disappear  before  the  great  artistic  revival 
then  taking  place  in  Western  Europe.  Both 
Kilpeck  and  Shobdon  lie  outside  the  ancient 
boundary  of  England  as  defined  by  Offa’s  dyke. 
They  were  anciently  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff, 
and  thus  would  bo  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  old  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions.  Now  there 
had  flourished  in  Ireland  for  several  centuries  a 
style  of  ornament  applied  to  works  of  a religious 
character,  and  distinguished  by  the  great  use  of 
fabulous  monsters,  mixed  up  with  lines  or  stems 
ouriously  reticulated  and  intertwined.  We  see 
many  small  remains  of  it  in  the  sonlptured 
crosses  of  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
the  North  and  West  of  England.  But  it  be- 
came somewhat  plentifully  spread  over  Europe 
in  the  splendid  manuscripts  in  the  production  of 
which  Ireland  then  excelled  all  the  world.  That 
style  of  ornament,  which  was  then  dying  out, 
was  seized  by  the  carvers  of  Kilpeck  and  Sbob- 
don,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  decoration 
of  those  otherwise  Norman  buildings.  In  the 
south  doorway  the  general  designs  are  consist- 
ent with  ordinary  English  work  of  the  twelfth 
centnry.  We  have  the  Norman  zig-zag  and  star- 
shape  sinkings.  The  curious  little  spur  on  the 
base  is  exactly  like  one  which  is  used  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Northampton.  The  outer  orna- 
ment of  the  arch  is  what  we  call  the  medallion 
ornament,  joined  by  grotesque  masks,  as  used  in 
the  font  at  Stottesdon,  in  Shropshire.  Some  of 
the  medalious  contain  birds  just  like  those  of 
the  twelfth  centnry  font  at  Winchester  Cathedral. 
The  tympanis  filled  with  a carving  representing 
the  vine.  The  rim  of  beads  and  grotesque 
figores  whioh  surrounds  it  is  consistent  with  that 
common  decoration  called  the  cat’s  head  orna- 
ment, though  moat  of  the  figures  used  in  it  are 
quite  of  Byzantine  and  even  Celtic  character. 
The  work  here  generally  is  done  as  if  by  a man 
who  bad  never  been  accustomed  to  carving  in 
stone,  but  bad  studied  the  old  Irish  manuscripts, 
beastiaries,  or  old  books  of  natural  history,  or 
perhaps  the  carvings  in  ivory  and  works  in  metal 
which  were  then  spread  over  all  Europe  from  Con- 
stantinople. Then  there  are  one  or  two  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  monstrous  animals  or  heads.  The 
figures  on  the  columns  are  said  to  be  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  costume.  An  ordinary  carver  would  have 
put  them  in  Norman  armour,  or  iu  the  more  grace- 
ful shape  then  being  used  at  Chartres  Cathedral. 
On  the  corbel  table  round  the  building  we  find 
such  subjects  as  the  lamb,  the  zodiacal  signs,  bits 
of  Celtic  knot-work,  and  close  to  the  grotesque 
heads  at  the  western  end  is  a piece  of  Byzantine 
ornament  exactly  similar  to  some  which  exists  at 
Shobdon,  and  also  in  the  south  doorway  of  Bowls- 
ton.  The  grotesque  heads  projecting  at  the  west 
end  are  probably  the  only  similar  instances  in 
Britain.  They  appear  to  be  reminiscences  of  a 
kind  of  timber  building  where  the  wall-plates 
were  continued  beyond  the  walls  and  carved 
into  various  shapes.  However  that  may  be,  the 
prevalence  of  such  grotesque  forms  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Celtio  school  of  ornament. 
There  were,  indeed,  afterwards  adapted  and 
largely  introduced  in  all  the  succeeding  periods 
of  Gothic  art,  the  belief  in  dragons  being  quite 
common  down  even  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  learned  classified  them  in  species  as  confi- 
dently as  a zoologist  would  now  classify  a par- 
ticular  genus  of  animals.  The  ornament  in  the 
west  window  is  almost  purely  Celtic,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  the  Irish  crosses  and 
carved  stones.  The  columns  at  the  sides  are  of 
the  same  size  as  the  roll  which  is  above  them. 
This  is  quite  an  Irish  feature,  and  betrays  a want 
ofknowledge  of  the  relation  which  acolnmnwith 
its  capital  bears  to  the  arch  which  it  carries. 
A Norman  architect  would  have  made  the 
column  smaller  and  the  arch  more  square  in 
section  with  a small  roll  moulding  or  zigzag 
ornament  on  the  edge.  The  bell  cot  is  modern, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  the  original  termina- 
tion of  the  western  gable.  In  the  interior  of 
the  church  wo  have  a very  fine  chancel  arch  of 
Norman  character,  but  having  figures  carved 
in  the  place  of  the  side  columns.  These  carry 
various  attributes,  as  the  key  for  Sb.  Peter, 
&c.  The  apse  is  vaulted  with  ribs  ornamented 


with  the  zigzag,  and  with  a boas  composed 
of  grotesque  heads,  very  similar  altogether  to 
the  work  at  Elkstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  which 
we  visited  at  our  Cirencester  meeting  in  1868. 
The  pilasters  are  a curious  modification  of 
ordinary  twelfch-oentury  work.  I know  of 
nothing  exactly  like  them.  The  font  is  one  of 
those  large  ones  of  which  there  are  several  re- 
maining in  this  county,  as  at  Bredwardine.  I 
have  said  that  the  sculpture  here  looks  like  the 
work  of  a man  but  ill  accustomed  to  carving  in 
stone,  and  ill  acquainted  with  the  new  style 
then  practised  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the 
work  at  Shobdon  is  excellent  in  all  respects,  and 
the  design  was  evidently  due  to  one  skilled  in 
the  newest  development  of  the  Norman  style. 
This,  to  my  mind,  shows  that  their  peculiarities 
are  not  due  to  their  greater  age  than  other 
churches  of  similar  plans  and  arrangements,  but 
to  a deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
designer  to  try  the  effect  of  the  old  kind  of 
ornament  instead  of  adopting  the  new. 

Mr.  Blashill,  who  is  a rapid  and  acenrate 
sketcher,  made  his  paper  here  and  at  Rowlstouo 
Church,  which  he  afterwards  described,  par- 
ticularly interesting  by  exhibiting  a number  of 
drawings  of  similar  buildings  and  parts  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Black  contended  that  Kilpeck  Church  was 
earlier  than  the  date  named.  The  "Book  of 
Llandaff”  stated  that  it  was  consecrated  about 
the  year  1100.  He  also  maintained  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Normans,  but  to  the 
British.  This  led  to  an  interesting  disoussioo, 
of  which  we  would  gladly  giro  particulars  if 
space  served. 

Abheydoro, 

a moat  charming  example  of  Early  EogHsh 
emerging  from  Norman,  was  described  with  con- 
siderable fulness  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills.  A very 
interesting  matter  turned  up  here  in  the  shape 
of  a miniature  slab  bearing  the  incised  figure  of 
a man,  and  a small  inscription  on  each  side. 
The  figure  is  that  of  a bishop,  and  the  stone 
itself  is  about  15  in.  long  by  9^  in.  at  the  top, 
tapering  to  9 in,  at  the  foot  of  the  figure.  The 
inscription  is  much  defaced  towards  its  coru- 
menooment  on  both  sides,  the  first  word  being 
entirely  defaced.  As  it  stands  it  reads  thus  : — 

A : PONTIFICIS  : coi 
XPSTE  : JOHA 

After  some  little  pains  the  original  was  thus 
restored  : — 

SERVA  : POXTIFICIS  : COR  : 

SANCTVM  : XrSTE  : JOHANNES, 

or,  “ 0 Christ,  preserve  the  holy  heart  of  Pontiff 
John.” 

We  need  scarcely  speak  of  the  value  of  this 
stone,  and  the  pleasure  the  successful  reading  of 
the  inscription  gave,  serving  as  it  does  to  confirm 
the  opinion  often  expressed  in  these  pages  as  to 
the  connexion  between  miniature  efligies  and 
heart-burial  in  other  places.  The  stone,  at  pre- 
sent loose,  shonld  be  affixed  to  a wall,  and  care- 
fully preserved. 

In  the  north  transept  was  also  pointed  out  a 
sepulchral  stone  in  the  floor,  purporting  to  mark 
the  last  resting-place  of  " Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Semis,  who  died  at  the  age  of  141.” 
On  careful  examination,  it  was  found,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  figure  1 before  41 
had  been  introduced  afterwards. 

At  Grosmont  Church,  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  con- 
ducting a partial  restoration  there,  joined  the 
party,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Twyning,  the  rector,  and  Mrs.  Twyning,  had 
kindly  provided  unexpected  refreshment,  but 
"Time  and  the  hour”  permitted  only  very 
partial  enjoyment  of  it. 

On  Thursday  the  members  went  to  Leominster 
Church,  where,  we  understand,  they  found  in 
the  great  west  door  and  window  over  it  carvings 
evidently  by  the  same  band  (if  there  be  any  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  in  inanner")  and  of  the  same 
pattern  as  those  on  the  doorway  at  Rowlston;  like 
also  to  those  parts  of  the  Kilpeck  carvings  which 
are  most  English  in  appearance.  Now,  this  west 
doorway  has  a ’pointsd  arch  externally,  with 
round  arch  internally,  and  round  arches  in  the 
rest  of  the  work,  thus  strengthening  the  opinion 
of  those  who  date  Kilpeck  late  in  the  Norman 
period.  Monkland,  Stretford,  Dilwyn,  and  other 
churches  were  also  visited  and  described.  Sir 
Henry  Baker,  bart.,  and  the  Rev.  Hr.  Heather 
assisting. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  one  single  object, — 
Lanthony, 

The  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  journey,  as 
well  as  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Priory,  pre- 
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eluding  any  enlargement  of  the  programme 
for  that  day.  A number  of  the  excureioniets 
gathered  for  this  journey,  and  nearly  seventy 
met  at  the  Priory,  The  showers  which  fell 
occasionally  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  any 
from  going  who  had  put  down  their  names,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a fall  just  when  luncheon  was 
over  caused  an  improvement  of  the  occasion, 
Mr.  E.  Roberts  giving  an  amnsing  account  of  his 
pedestrian  journey  over  the  mountains  the 
previous  evening,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  a 
succinct  history  of  the  several  monastic  orders. 

The  description  of  the  Priory  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  he  commenced  by  comparing 
its  foundation  with  that  of  Finchale,  near  Dur- 
ham, from  his  own  paper  on  it,  from  which  he  read 
extracts  to  show  that  it  would  apply  word  for 
word  to  Lanthony.  Both  were  originated  by 
hermits  who  wore  only  mail  and  sackcloth  ; both 
churches  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Virgin  Mary ; both  were  out  of  the 
ordinary  tracks,  and  very  difficult  of  access. 
The  churches  and  monastic  bdildings  also  were 
nearly  identical  in  plan,  the  varying  slopes  of 
the  sites  causing  slight  variations.  In  one 
respect  only  was  there  donbt,  namely,  in  the 
position  of  the  prior’s  lodging  j no  foundations 
had  been  sought,  but  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
if  they  were  they  would  be  found  in  a place 
similar  to  that  at  Finchale,  where  no  one  had 
suggested  it,  namely,  to  the  east  of  the  chapter- 
house.  Having  referred  briefly  to  the  hermitage 
of  “ William,”  one  of  Hugh  de  Lacy’s  retainers, 
in  1103,  and  to  the  subsequent  accession  of 
Ernesius,  he  stated  that  every  writer  whose 
works  he  had  seen  had  followed  the  same  state- 
ment, taken  from  a history  by  a monk  (trans- 
lated by  Atkina  in  the  ” History  of  Gloucester  ”) 
and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (who  wrote  his 
“Itinerary”  in  1188),  namely,  that  this  priory 
was  finished  in  1115,  prior  to  the  removal  to 
Lanthonia  secunda,  near  Gloucester,  in  1136, 
vfhich  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
disquiet  that  the  monastery  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  unruly  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  the 
conaequent  warfare,  insults,  and  plunderings. 
Giraldus  gives  sufficiently  distinct  descriptions 
to  induce  us  to  think  that  the  church  and  build- 
ings were  really  completed.  It  seemed  as  if 
none  who  had  described  these  recently  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  discrediting  Giraldus  j but, 
iuasmuch  as  not  one  single  stone  of  any  part 
was  cut  before  1190,  he  bad  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion either  that  Giraldus  must  have  written 
bis  Itinerary  much  later  than  is  supposed,  or 
that  there  were  previous  buildings  which  had 
made  way  for  those  now  existing. 

The  whole  of  the  church,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  buildings,  are  of  one  period,  the 
chapter-house  and  two  buildings  adjoining  alone 
being  twenty  years  later.  Mr.  Roberts  said 
that  he,  of  course,  expected  to  see  a purely 
Norman  monastery,  which  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  but  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  it  purely  Early  English  in  every  part,  with 
just  BO  much  of  the  Norman  feeling  about  the 
earlier  portions  as  to  impart  a tone  of  simplicity 
and  severity. 

So  far  as  his  researches  went,  the  novelties  he 
had  to  narao  were  a discovery  of  a prior,  John 
.Adams,  who  had  not  been  given  in  the  list;  a 
north  chapel  to  the  choir,  corresponding  with 
that  on  the  south  side,  generally  called  the  Lady 
Chapel ; the  more  certain  nomenclature  of  the 
various  portions  which  had  erroneously  been 
appropriated,  namely,  a treasury  or  sacristy 
next  the  south  transept  j the  day-room  next 
the  cbapter-houie ; and  the  refectory  on  the 
Louth  of  the  cloister.  The  present  inn  is  not 
the  site  of  the  prior’s  lodging,  but  was  the 
dormitory  with  storage  beneath  ; a considerable 
part  of  this  cellarage  remains,  and  indicates  a 
period  certainly  more  than  half  a century  after 
ihe  supposed  completion  of  the  monastery.  The 
dormitories  on  the  east  of  the  cloister  did  not 
extend  over  the  chapter-house  and  sacristy,  but 
ended  with  the  day-room,  next  to  which  was 
the  stair.  There  was  no  stair  from  this  dor- 
niilory  into  the  church.  The  cloister  was  of 
wood.  The  gateway  and  hospitium  were  at  a 
distance  westward,  with  the  entrance  from  the 
south.  It  was  in  the  space  between  this  and 
the  church  that  the  rabble,  mentioned  by  the 
monk  of  Lanthony,  broke  in  while  pursuing  a 
neighbour  : thus  his  description  decides  the  site 
of  the  hospitium. 

Mr.  Roberts  had  found  that  there  were  two 
benefactors  of  the  same  namo,  one  being  a 
nephew  of  the  other,  and  who  died  in  1185,  fifty 
years  after  the  first;  and  he  suggested  that  a 
mistake  had  been  always  made  by  previous 


writers  in  their  identity;  the  second,  by  his 
benefactions  having  provided  the  means  to  build 
the  monastery.  The  first  Hugh  de  Lacy  had 
founded  the  original  monastery,  of  which  the 
adjoining  church  probably  was  part.  This  bad 
been  called  a pariah  church,  but  there  is  no 
parish  of  Lanthony,  the  monastery  being  in 
Cwmyoy  parish.  The  church  which  remains  is 
certainly  earlier  than  ]the  monastic  church,  but 
is  still  not  early  enough  for  the  date  of  1115 ; 
it  is  in  the  monastic  enclosure,  and  is,  very 
curiously,  within  8 ft.  of  a building  southward, 
which  must  have  been  either  an  infirmary  or 
workshops.  The  mill-race  remains,  lower  clown, 
and  a modern  mill  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

A substantial  luncheon,  sent  from  the  Scuda- 
more Arms,  was  served  in  the  dormitory,  part  of 
the  modern  inn,  and  the  company  returned  by 
the  coaches  up  the  beautiful  valley  surrounded 
by  the  Black  Mountains  to  Llanvihangel,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Hereford,  thoroughly  pleased 
with  the  day’s  excursion. 

The  President’s  Breakfast,  at  his  residence, 
Harewood  House,  on  Saturday,  was  numerously 
attended,  and  the  reception  by  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hoskyns  as  kind  and  genial  as  could  be  wished. 

We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  evening  at 
the  Palace,  where  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Atlay 
entertained  the  Association,  and  must  make  an 
opportunity  to  retnrn  to  it,  and  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  papers  which  were  read  then  and  at  other 
of  the  evening  meetings  not  yet  mentioned. 


HANDRAILING. 

SCIENCE  AND  'WOllKllANSlIir.* 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice  suggests 
a variety  of  matters  for  important  disenssion,  in 
the  interest  of  architecture,  the  architect,  the 
builder,  and  the  artizan.  As  most  of  these 
matters  are  germane,  and  highly  illustrative  of 
the  character,  customs,  and  practice  of  our  work- 
men, in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  we 
will,  as  the  time  is  not  inopportune,  touch  upon 
some  of  them.  In  the  history  of  modern  build- 
ing, in  its  various  branches,  the  progress  of  eon- 
struotive  carpentry  and  joinery  calls  for  par- 
ticular consideration.  The  workman’s  position 
and  his  work,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  performing  it,  are  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  study.  Its  examina- 
tion during  our  own  time,  and  in  our  country, 
exhibits  a phase  of  society  and  an  existence  of 
ways  and  means  which  one  would  have  thought 
to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  the  pursuit  of  | 
architecture,  and  the  high  and  acknowledged 
status  of  its  professors.  Bat  the  explanation  is 
at  hand,  the  absence  and  want  of  facilities  for 
the  education  of  the  workman  in  years  past, 
have  been  fatal  to  him,  not  only  as  a mere 
member  of  scoiety,  but  as  a skilful  workman. 
The  architect  might  possess  all  the  education 
and  enlightenment  the  practice  of  his  profession 
required;  but  that,  after  all,  was  of  bub  small 
moment  for  the  artificer.  Where  the  school- 1 
master’s  work  was  left  undone,  the  future  me- : 
chanic  had  nothing  to  hope  or  build  upon  but 
self-culture  and  experience*  If  the  proper ' 
stamina  were  in  him,  he  partially,  or  perhaps  in 
rare  instances  wholly,  succeeded  in  conquering 
immense  difficulties.  By  constant  application  in 
the  practice  of  his  calling,  he  technically  edu- 
cated himself,  assisted  by  the  experience  of  older 
hands,  and  by  a study  of  the  best  methods  that ' 
came  under  bis  knowledge.  The  young  work- 
man of  the  past  strove  to  better  his  fortune  and 
improve  his  skill  by  travel,  and  in  his  honest 
quest  visited  other  places  in  the  kingdom,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  improvement  and  employ- 
ment. By  these  means  many  of  onr  workmen  1 
of  the  past  became  skilled,  and  more  capable 
of  undertaking  and  accomplishing  work,  and 
of  drawing  upon  their  own  resources  when 
a difficult  job  presented  itself.  These  experi- 
ments furnished  them  with  examples  to  apply 
in  new  or  similar  situations,  and  if  they  were 
not  always  correct  in  execution,  they  were  at  all 
events  in  possession  of  the  most  practical  method 
in  use,  or  known  at  the  time  among  their  fellow- 
workmen.  Thus  stood  matters,  more  or  less, 
within  man’s  memory,  in  the  building  profession. 
The  few  who  were  partially  educated  were  the 
better  workmen,  if  personal  vices  did  not  inter- 
fere ; and  the  nulettered  were  inferior,  save 
where  their  large  experience  and  a happy  natural 
talent  and  quickness  of  perception  stood  them 
in  stead.  Good,  solid,  well-framed,  and  well- 
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finished  work  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  onr  old 
mansions  and  noblemen’s  dwellings : elaborate 
and  excellent  in  design,  and  with  a good  facial 
finish.  In  our  old  churches  the  open-timbered 
roofs  are  miracles  of  constmetion  in  design  and 
masterly  workmanship,  and  in  many  of  our  old 
city  residences  and  country  seats,  there  are 
windows  and  door  finishings,  stairs  and  wain- 
scotings,  worthy  of  every  admiration  and  praise, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past.  In  one  branch 
of  the  building  trade,  however,  our  praise  must 
be  qualified.  The  timber  staircase  and  its 
adjuncts  was  always,  even  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, a heavy,  overloaded,  and  badly-con- 
strncted  piece  of  workmanship.  Faulty  plans 
were  compensated  for  by  massiveness  in  size, 
elaborate  detail,  and  snperfluity  of  ornament. 
As  years  grew  and  modes  of  living  changed, 
economy  of  time,  space,  and  expense  became 
matters  of  vital  interest  in  construction  ; hence 
practical  methods,  as  well  as  ready  ones,  became 
a necessity  with  builders  and  workmen  alike. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  npriee  of  modern  modes 
and  methods  which  have  worked  so  many  and 
vast  changes  in  the  art  of  building.  The  con- 
struction of  staircases  as  now  built  compared 
with  what  they  were  fifty  years  since,  is  as 
dissimilar  as  can  well  be  imagined.  That  part 
of  the  branch  called  Hand-railing  is  entirely 
and  almost  completely  revolntionised.  A suc- 
cession of  newel  posts  is  superseded  at  their 
points  by  the  continued  handrail,  and  what 
was  once  abrupt,  heavy,  and  cumbersome 
to  the  sight  and  feeling,  is  now  easy  and 
flowing.  This  charge  has  not  been  affected 
withoot  considerable  delay,  disappointment,  and 
failure  in  the  progress  of  the  science.  The 
workman  has  suffered,  as  well  as  the  builder, 
and  the  client  or  owner  has,  to  bis  sore  grief, 
been  left  at  times  a legacy  of  maimed  con- 
struction, which  was  an  eyesore  to  him  through 
life,  and  which  he  had  good  reason  to  remember 
to  bia  dying  day.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  improvement  in  the  modern  method  of 
planing,  constructing,  and  putting  up  staircases, 
and  arranging  the  handrails  on  a more 
scientific  system,  began  to  show  itself.  In  the 
works  on  carpentry  by  Pain  and  Price,  there 
was  little  or  no  improvement  in  staircases  or 
handrails  advanced.  In  the  publication  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  first  practical  attempts  were  put  forward, 
and  the  then  existing  forms  of  staircases  and 
handrails  were  laid  down  with  accuracy ; and 
methods  with  plans  were  given  for  their  more 
correct  working.  The  subsequent  and  several 
editions  of  Nicholson’s  works,  since  edited  and 
improved  by  himself  and  others,  have  further 
advanced  the  subject,  and  placed  the  science 
on  a more  practical  and  certain  footing  for  the 
manipulation  of  our  workmen.  To  the  ordinary 
class  of  mechanics,  with  which  our  workshops 
were  filled  some  forty  years  ago  or  less,  the 
methods  laid  down  by  Nicholson,  though 
scientifically  right  in  most  ways,  weie  at  the 
same  time  complex  and  bewildering  from  the 
number  of  “ lines  ” introduced.  Geometry  was 
applied  to  construction  correctly,  but  hand- 
railing  instead  of  being  simplified  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  workman,  became  to  him  a bugbear, 
to  be  afraid  of,  and  to  be  avoided.  Conse- 
quently the  progress  of  the  science  among  our 
artizans  was  slow,  and  the  quick  and  initiated 
reaped  the  harvest,  and  grew  intolerant  in  their 
asBumptiona  and  demands. 

We  might  relate  many  amnsing  traits  of 
character  connected  with  the  career  of  stair- 
case hands;  traits,  indeed,  absurdly  amusing,  as 
well  as  reprehensible.  The  proficient  staircase 
workmen  some  years  ago  were  as  intolerant  in 
our  buildings  as  were  the  poor  hand-sawyers 
before  steam-power  was  applied  to  catting  tim- 
ber. To  be  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  “ lay- 
ing down  the  lines  ” for  the  stairs,  particularly 
the  handrail,  was  considered  the  very  acme  of 
skilful  joinery;  and  the  workman  who  prided 
himself  in  the  knowledge  was  the  pet  of  the 
workshop.  It  was  generally  taken  for  granted, 
that  no  matter  what  way  the  ranks  were  thinned, 
the  staircase-man  was  sure  to  be  the  last  that 
was  discharged. 

Such  a state  of  things  as  this,  where  there 
existed  a paucity  of  skilled  labour,  even  in  one 
single  branch  of  building,  was  sure  to  beget 
evils, — and  evils,  and  lasting  ones,  it  did 
beget  for  a time.  We  have  known  the 
little-mindedness  of  men  in  this  part  of  the 
trade  to  be  such  that  they  would  not  work  beside 
the  “vulgar  herd”  of  their  fellow  workmen. 
They  would  te  provided  by  the  foreman  or 
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employer  with  a bench  for  their  own  exclusive 
use.  We  have  known  some  of  these  exolasive 
fellows  descend  to  some  very  low  tricks. 
Sooner  than  let  a fellow  workman  benefit  who 
might  be  working  near  them,  they  would  draw  a 
number  of  useless  intersections  of  lines  across 
the  drawing-boards,  and  sometimes  across  their 
moulds,  BO  that  in  their  absence  no  one  of  their 
brother  workmen  could  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
drawing.  The  staircase-hand  of  the  old  school 
had  many  privileges  and  exacted  much,  but  his 
place  has  passed  away.  The  science  is  not  con. 
fined  to  a few,  and,  with  the  aid  of  early  primary 
and  technical  education,  in  a few  years  this 
hranch  of  the  building  craft  will  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  practised. 

If  plans  of  staircases  were  properly  studied 
and  laid  down,  we  should  not  have  such  a number 
of  ill-formed  abortions.  The  hand-railing  of  a 
stair  is  more  or  loss  a failure  when  the  plan  is 
bad,  but,  even  over  a bad  plan,  a graceful  and 
well-finished  handrail  may  be  made  to  range, 
presupposing  the  handrail  workman  knows  his 
busiiic-ss.  Sufficient  attention  is  nob  given, 
even  by  some  architects  who  ought  to  know 
better,  to  the  placing  and  planning  of  the 
stairs.  As  for  builders  who  design  and  build 
for  themselves,  or  clients  who  employ  and 
direct  builders  in  what  they  require  done, — under 
these  oircumatances  the  stair  has  fallen  into 
bad  hands  or  stands  in  terrible  danger.  It 
is  even  thought  by  some  of  these  people,  that 
any  space  (and  som-times  even  place)  in  the 
building  will  do  to  put  the  stairs  in.  People  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  as  loosely  and  as  cava- 
lierly of  the  matter  as  if  the  stairs  could  be 
stowed  away  as  easily  as  the  broom  or  some 
other  similar  household  article,  “ out  of  the 
way.”  It  is  little  wonder,  indeed,  that  many  of 
the  stairs  iu  our  dwellings  are  such  wretched 
and  creaking  affairs.  Squeezed  into  small 
places,  two  flights  are  often  found  where  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  one ; and  it  would  be  a 
libel  upon  the  name  to  call  either  the  handrail 
5r  well-hole  what  they  are  supposed  to  be,  but 
ire  not.  The  stairs  should  not  be  accommodated 
io  the  building,  bub  the  building  should  be 
iccommodated  to  the  stairs  5 iu  other  words,  a 
oroper  plan,  where  height,  breadth,  easy  ap- 
proach, easy  ascent,  and  a proper  provision  for 
light,  should  be  primarily  considered.  Given, 
sufficient  room  and  sufficient  light,  nothingsbort 
&f  a perfect  staircase  ought  to  be  the  result  5 
and  this  is  no  longer  only  possible,  bub  positively 
certain,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen. 

We  now  come  to  the  workman,  his  work,  and 
the  workmanlike  manner  of  aooomplishmenb. 
The  publication  under  notice  is  entitled,  “ The 
New  Elements  of  Handrailing,”  audit  furnishes 
plans  and  methods  designed  to  meet  various 
jitnations.  The  work  is  an  American  one,  and 
is  entitled  to  a careful  consideration  at  our 
bands, — the  interest  of  the  workman  and  the 
employer,  comprising  the  genera!  interest  every- 
where. We  have  spoken  of  it  before,  bub  this  is 
a new  edition. 

The  author  submits  that  be  has,  in  handrail- 
ing, to  use  his  own  words, ‘‘carried  the  system 
cf  practice  to  a more  comprehensive,  yet  con- 
densed point,  than  others  have  yet  obtained.” 

The  great  object  of  the  writer,  as  we  learn 
from  himself,  is  to  introduce  shorter  and  simpler 
methods  of  working,  to  save  time  and  material, 
and  to  place  the  applications  of  the  science 
in  the  power  of  every  workman.  Let  us  say 
bonestly,  that  Mr.  Riddell  is  partly  successful. 
He  has  improved  upon  the  works  of  Nicholson 
and  his  followers  iu  this  country  ; but  wo  must 
dispute  some  of  his  claims,  nevertheless.  The 
work  contains  forty  plates,  comprising  plans, 
and  the  method  of  getting  out  and  applying  the 
moulds  in  every  case.  Amongst  the  number 
treated  are  circular,  elliptical,  and  platform 
Btairsj  stairs  with  quarter  circles  and  winders; 
straight  stairs,  with  cylinders  at  landings  ; 
stairs  with  three  or  several  winders  ; and  the 
method  of  laying  down  the  moulds  for  each,  and 
Df  forming  their  different  wreaths,  ramps,  side- 
ivreatbs,  and  joints.  The  first  three  plates  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  of  the  elementary  lessons, 
afterwards  elaborated  upon  by  the  author  in 
detail. 

The  author  gives  clear  and  concise  instruc- 
tions, and  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
first  plates,  his  illustrations  are  homely,  as 
well  as  correct,  and  caunob  fail  to  be  understood 
with  a little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  young 
workman. 

The  first  lessons  in  band-railing  are  practically 
demonstrated  in  cutting  a cylinder  obliquely, 
fleobioa,  as  every  carpenter  or  joiner  or 


mason  knows,  is  an  oval  or  ellipse.  As  every 
point  of  the  rail  must  stand  over  its  plan,  to  be 
correct,  the  importance  of  a proper  idea  and 
understanding  of  the  ordinates  and  tangents 
belonging  cannot  be  overvalued.  Staircase 
hands  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  doing  what 
is  called  " springing  the  plank,”  throwing  its 
edges  up  or  down  in  getting  out  the  twist  or 
wreaths.  This  was]  quite  unnecessary  ; and,  as 
our  author  remarks,  and  all  practical  staircase 
hands  must  agree  with  him,  “no  matter  what 
pitch  or  inolination  a wreath  may  have,  its 
minor  axis,  wherever  situated,  remains  level.” 
The  ordinate  alone  changes  both  axes  iu  their 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  plank.  The  edge 
of  the  plank,  in  every  given  pitch  or  rake,  should 
give  a perfect  plumb  line;  and  this  it  will  do, 
when  the  minor  axis  is  a dead  level.  These  are 
essentials  in  hand-railing. 

In  the  treatise  under  notice  some  capital 
inatrnctions  are  given  in  different  forms  of  stairs 
on  fixing  the  position  of  risers.  In  platform 
stairs  it  baa  often  been  noticed,  when  the 
cylinder  was  a large  one,  that  the  rail  and  the 
string  have  an  ugly  and  crippled  look.  This  is 
not  so  noticeable  in  stairs  with  a small  cylinder. 
The  position  of  the  riser  being  placed  upon  the 
spring  line  causing  these  defects,  a better  mode 
is  shown  by  our  author  for  fixing  the  position 
of  the  riser  at  the  cylinder  and  gebting-out 
moulds,  for  working  the  wreath  of  the  hand- 
rail for  the  same.  Similar  methods  are  shown 
farther  on  in  the  work  for  meeting  similar 
defects  in  string  and  hand-rail,  in  stairs  where 
there  are  winders,  and  the  cylinder  is  small. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  take  issue 
with  the  author  on  the  subject  of  Kerfiog.  Ho 
claims  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  the  system, 
and  he  descants  rather  glowingly  on  its  ad- 
vantages and  merits.  Kerfing,  as  applied  to  the 
bending  of  the  strings  of  circular  or  elliptical 
stairs,  both  inside  and  outside,  is  nowise  a new 
invention  or  inbrodnetion.  The  system  of 
korfing  has  been  long  practised,  with  more  or 
less  success,  iu  Great  Britain.  The  author 
points  out  its  advantages  for  other  forms  of 
work,  such  as  the  bending  of  mouldings,  soffits, 
framings,  &o.,  but  we  must  remind  him  that  to 
each  of  these  things  it  has  beeu  long  applied. 
To  the  circular  heads  of  door  frames  and  sash 
frames  and  other  curvilinear  work  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  the  method  of  kerfing,  for  bonding 
to  required  forms,  is  no  new  practice,  bub  a 
rather  old  one.  We  agree  with  the  author  that 
it  may  be  successfully  applied  in  many  descrip- 
tions of  work,  where  time  and  economy  of 
material  is  a consideration.  Much  time  and 
labour  are  without  doubt  spent,  or  were  spent 
formerly,  in  building  up  forms,  cylinders,  cradles, 
and  drums,  for  bending  and  testing  purposes. 
The  time  expended  was  not,  however,  wholly 
spent  in  vain.  The  system  produced  mostly 
solid  and  regular  work.  In  many  descriptions 
of  curvilinear  joinery  it  is  still  indispensable  to 
use  forms  and  cylinders,  and  we  do  not  see  as 
yet  how  it  can  be  wholly  avoided,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  time  it  may  take.  The  prac- 
tised workman  mnat  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
will  need  the  concurrence  of  his  employer  very 
often  in  adapting  new  methods  to  the  execution 
of  difficult  or  hurried  jobs  in  hand.  The  system 
I of  kerfing  is  not  an  American  invention,  but  a 
j British  practice,  and  the  idea  had  nobits  growth 
in  the  head  of  our  author ; it  was  practised 
I years  before  he  was  born;  he,  however,  im- 
j proves  upon  it.  In  common  class,  and  painted 
work,  ic  will  serve  its  ends  for  the  strings  of ; 
stairs,  without  any  other  finish  than  from  the' 
saw  aud  plane  ; but  where  neatness  of  finish  is 
required  in  hard  wood,  and  even  in  deal  or  pine, 
a veneer  is  necessary. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  kerfing  to  the 
subject  of  forming  the  moulds  for  the  wreaths  of 
the  handrail,  and  their  application,  we  must 
commend  the  instruction  given,  and  award 
praise  where  praise  is  due.  If  the  learner 
or  workman  proceed  according  to  the  practical 
methods  laid  down  by  Mr.  Riddell  in  his  book, 
proper  stairs  and  handrails,  ranging  accurately 
over  their  plans,  will  be  the  result.  This  is  a 
desideratum  ; for  one-half  or  more  of  the  hand- 
rails pub  up  at  present  are  in  winding,  or  do  not 
range,  and  no  amount  of  dragging,  or  bracing, 
or  contriving  will  cure  the  evil  when  they  are 
wrongly  constructed.  The  oonslrucbiou  of  the 
scroll  and  curtail  step  is  passed  over  in  this 
work,  the  author  merely  remarking  that  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  have  them,  but  that  now 
they  are  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  panelled 
octagon  ornamented  newels,  with  a side  curve. 
This  is  nob  exactly  the  case.  Though  the  newel 


system,  plain-turned  and  octagon-panelled,  is  in 
use,  the  scroll  and  the  curtail  step  system  is 
still  extensively  practised.  Some  give  it  the 
preference.  We  consider,  where  the  economy  of 
a few  inches  of  space  is  no  consideration,  that 
the  scroll  and  curtail  step  gives  a graceful  and 
artistic  finish.  Beforejthe  scroll  and  curtail  are 
superseded,  it  will  be  some  time,  we  think.  Both 
are  capable  of  much  improvement.  The  string, 
instead  of  sinking  abruptly  to  rest  behind  the 
first  riser,  should  get  a curvilinear  sweep  beyond 
it,  forming  a falling  and  diminishing  curtail 
independent  of  the  first  step,  the  scroll  following 
the  same  example.  Thus  the  curtail  could  bo 
made  a more  graceful  copy  of  the  scroll  above  it. 

Mr.  Riddell  is  certainly  an  innovator,  and  his 
methods  of  demonstration  are  as  fixed  and  un- 
alterable ns  the  rules  of  the  science  he  incul- 
cates. He  does  not  trouble  his  readers  or  work- 
men  about  a series  of  face,  or  outside  and  inside 
falling  moulds.  He  lays  down  his  plana  and 
elevations,  draws  his  ordinates  and  tangents, 
marks  their  place  on  his  mould,  applies  it  to  the 
plank,  squares  and  works  off  from  centres  the 
surplus  stuff.  Thus  are  his  wreaths  and  curves 
formed,  and  his  system  of  handrailing  made 
easy.  There  is  no  need  in  these  days  of  advanced 
and  practical  methods  to  grope  the  way  in  hand- 
railing.  If  workmen  are  but  intelligent,  aud 
have  the  advantages  of  a little  education,  most 
of  them,  with  such  instruction  as  Mr.  Riddell’s 
book  affords,  may  master  the  situation,  and 
become  good  staircase  aud  general  hands.  They 
must,  however,  lay  their  minds  down  intently 
in  their  work,  for  skill  will  not  come  without 
hard  toil,  and  a love  for  their  trade.  In 
these  days  of  technical  instruction,  and  the 
many  facilities  for  its  acquirement,  the  future 
artizan  stands  a good  chance  for  worldly  ad- 
vancement.  Ou  parents  and  on  the  State 
devolves  a duty,  and  we  trust,  for  the  interest  of 
society  at  large,  that  this  duty  will  be  kindly 
but  rigidly  performed.  If  so,  a time  may  arrive 
when  bad  workmen  will  form  the  minority,  and 
not  the  majority,  and  when  a shame  will  attach 
to  bad  workmanship,  instead  of  being  winked  at 
and  passed  over. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  our  notice,  wo 
may  mention  tivo  or  three  matters  more  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  staircase  aud  hand- 
railing, evidencing,  as  it  does,  much  change  in 
the  progress  of  constructive  carpentry  and 
joinery.  Stairs  were  formerly  boilt  step  by  step 
upon  their  carriage-pieces,  the  workman  applying 
his  story-rod  and  level  as  each  step  or  thread 
was  put  in  its  place.  Now  stairs  are  mostly  put 
together  in  flights  at  the  bench,  brought  to  the 
building,  and  fixed.  The  handrails  are  also  pre- 
pared at  the  bench,  and  a correct  workman 
might  even  dispense  with  the  practice  of 
“horsing,”  and  cub  every  division  to  its  exact 
length,  and  make  every  joint  perfect.  This  is 
nob  done,  however.  The  workman’s  methods  in 
handrailing  were  too  uncertain  heretofore  for 
him  to  trust  to  himself  in  matters  of  nicety ; 
therefore  a surplus  length  was  left  upon  the 
straight  rail  until  the  staircase  was  put  up  in 
the  building.  It  was  the  practice  formerly  to 
cap  handrails  with  mahogany,  the  under  portion 
being  deal  or  some  other  wood.  The  grain  of  the 
mahogany  or  oak  was  placed  crosswise.  This 
system  is  disappearing  : handrails  in  all  dwelling- 
houses  or  public  buildings  with  any  pretentions 
to  respectability  should  be  solid.  The  continued 
handrail  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  the 
fashion.  Of  course  there  are  a variety  of  forms 
of  staircases.  Some  with  closed  and  open  strings, 
stairs  of  straight  flights  with  cylinders,  stairs 
winding  round  a newel  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  circular,  elliptical,  dog-legged,  and  com- 
posite. Some  of  the  oldest  forms  of  these  are 
still  in  use,  aud  are  adopted  to  suit  various 
emergencies  of  taste,  situation,  or  pocket.  Stone 
stairs,  which  are  common  to  large  buildings  or 
public  offices  iu  England,  are  common  to  most 
houses  in  Scotland.  The  system  of  flats  in  the 
latter  country  renders  the  staircase  isolated,  as 
it  were,  and  the  common  property  of  a number 
of  owners  or  tenants.  Stone  stairs  with  orna- 
mental and  traoeried  iron  balusters,  and  a solid 
mahogany  or  oaken  polished  handrail,  when  well 
executed,  are  a pleasing  piece  of  workmanship. 
Methods  are  given  in  Mr.  Riddell’s  book  which 
will  meet  almost  every  variety  of  handrail, 
whether  intended  in  connexion  with  stone  or  iron. 
In  the  case  of  the  construction  of  a side  rail, 
projecting  from  a circular  wall  and  resting  on 
iron  brackets,  a very  good  method  is  given  for 
making  and  fixing  the  handrail. 

We  shall  now  say  a few  words  anent  the  “ get 
up  ” of  the  book.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print- 
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irg  is  bold  and  clear,  and,  together  with  the 
platea,  which  are  well  engraved,  the  whole 
■mechanical  finish  of  this  Transatlantic  work  is 
most  creditable. 

In  the  volume  nnder  notice,  a serious  omission 
or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  binder  has  oc- 
curred, which,  we  trust,  is  not  repeated  in  other 
volumes  of  the  work.  Plates  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  have  no  letter-press  description  to  accompany 
them,  while  plates  9,  10,  15,  and  16  have  their 
letter-press  description  repeated  twice.  The 
publishers  should  look  to  this,  and  see  that  no 
defective  volumes  are  issued.  A similar  over- 
sight is  likely  to  have  occurred  in  other  volumes  : 
one  displacement  often  causes  many.  The  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Riddell’s  work  is  sensible,  and 
his  practical  hints  for  young  beginners  are  excel- 
lent and  commendable.  A portion  of  his  preface 
might  have  been  unwritten  ; but,  as  the  book  is 
an  ambitious  one,  the  author  must  be  forgiven 
his  minor  faults, 

In  conclusion,  we  can  cordially  and  safely 
recommend  “ The  New  Elements  of  Hand- 
railing”  to  the  sober  attention  of  the  bnildiug 
mechanics  of  this  country.  To  one  and  all  it 
will  be  found  most  useful.  It  dispenses  with 
useless  Hues,  simplifies  the  method,  places  every- 
thing clear  to  the  understanding,  bases  construc- 
tion on  unerring  scientific  principles,  and  thus  it 
is  a valuable  medium  and  auxiliary  in  the  tech- 
nical edncation  and  moulding  of  the  skilfni  and 
practical  workman. 


A PLACE  CALLED  NEWLTN. 


nary  refuse  and  sewage  matter, — abonfc  100 
yards,  yet  moat  of  the  houses  are  exemplarily 
clean  j if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  goodness  only 
knows  what  would  have  become  of  Newlyn  by 
this  time ! 

Yet,  as  so  much  fever  was  continually  in  the 
place,  and  the  streets,  and  the  courtlets,  and 
the  beach,  and  the  stream  smelled  so  badly,  and 
looked  so  filthy,  the  Board  of  Guardians  thought 
something  should  be  done;  and,  at  last,  the 
Highway  Board  thought  something  should  be 
done  (for  Newlyn  has  no  Local  Board  of 
Health,  and  its  population  is  poor),  and  they 
went  to  work  as  only  a Board  of  Guardiana 
and  a Highway  Board  can : they  thought 
a sewer  should  be  made,  or,  as  they  call 
it  a bolt;  they  had  heard,  bless  you,  all 
about  sewers,  and  knew  as  much  about  them 
as  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  person.  They  knew 
they  were  splendid  things  for  carrying  off  dirty 
water  underground,  unknown  to  anybody,  though 
they  may  be  walking  and  talking  with  each 
other  over  them  ; so  they  resolved  upon  making 
a holt.  It  was  a matter  of  secondary — pooh  ! of 
tertiary — importance,  where  the  sewer  was  made, 
or  how  it  was  made,  as  long  as  it  was  made  : 
a sewer  was  the  thing,  and  therefore  a sewer 
should  be  made,  and  they  made  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  aforesaid  hill.  It  was  placed,  where  as  it 
happened,  it  could  drain  perhaps  tea  cottages, 
and  it  emptied  on  the  beach,  and  in  six  months 
after  it  was  laid  down,  it  was  choked  ” bang  up 
full,”  as  my  informant  told  me,  ” and  my  cellar 
is  full  of  slush  and  mud.  Good  job  I had  got  no 
fish  there,  as  it  would  have  spoiled  them.” 


I There  is  no  trap  or  clack  at  the  debouch-pipe  on 
It  is  in  Cornwall,  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  beach.  But  they  made  another  sewer  or 
Penzance  in  a westerly  direction,  and  on  the  I bolt  j or  rather  the  Highway  Board  did  that  on 
same  side  of  the  beantiful  bay  as  Penzance  I its  own  hook.  It  cannot  be  less  than  50  or 
is.  It  is  a town  whose  inhabitants  are  mostly  j 60  yards  in  length  ; it  is  not  in  connexion  with 
engaged  in  fishing  and  in  the  employments  con-  ^ a single  house ! but  a mouth  is  at  the  land-end 
neoted  with  it.  It  is  a town  'whose  bouses  are  ' for  reoeptiou  of  slops,  and  it  is  so  elegantly  con- 
perohed  and  stuck  about  iu  a ragged,  anyhow  , trived,  that  when  once  water  gets  in,  it  cannot 
manner.  You  get  into  what  you  fancy  the  heart  i by  any  possible  means  get  out,  for  the  mouth  is 
of  the  place,  and  walking  on  up  a steep,  shift-  J lower  than  the  debouch.  These  Boards  had 
less,  aimless  sorb  of  a street,  oiti  of  Newlyn,  as  ■ made  these  sewers, '^yet  somehow  Newlyn  was 
you  fancy,  you  get  more  into  it  than  ever.  The  I still  sickly,  and  still  undrained,  and  dirty;  they 
heart  of  the  place,  as  we  innocently  took  it  to ' must  do  something,  and  so  they  did  another 
be,  is  just  one  side  of  the  place,  the  foot  of  the  clever  thing  :_the  surface-water  drain  that  was 
town,  the  place  where  the  houses  were  the  limit ' made  by  the  county  to  protect  the  county 
of  the  beach,  and  a dirty,  sprawling  stream,  j bridge  (which  I have  said  crosses  the  filthy 


that  fever  was  gaining  ground  in  the  place,  and  1 
choleraic  complaints  were  prevalent ; so  that 
which  we  feared  twelve  months  ago  has  come  to  ; 
pass : the  punishment  stage  has  been  reached,  . 
and  Falmouth  will  now  know  how  awful  the 
punishment  is  for  inattention  to  sanitary  matters.  . 
Strangers  will  avoid  Falmouth  j bub  it  is  hard  ' 
the  shopkeepers  there  should  be  doomed  to  starvo  ^ 
or  work  harder  than  they  need,  because  tho  : 
authorities  will  not  make  the  place  fit  for  visitora  ^ 
or  for  themselves  to  live  in  (and  yet  it  is  not  too-  : 
hard,  for  have  they  not  themselves  elected  tho  : 
authorities  ?),  while  at  Penzance  the  shopkeepers  : 
can  live  and  rejoice  ? But  it  serves  Falmouth 
right,  for  the  remedy  must  be  obvious,  even  snp-  ■ 
posing  its  average  intellect  not  a whit  superior 
to  that  of  a Highway  Board.  | 

If  the  directors  of  the  Cornwall  Railway  would  'i, 
be  good  enough  to  tell  their  engine-drivers  that  J 
to  whistle  in  the  shrillest  tone  for  half  a mile  on  i 
eutering  a station  when  the  signals  are  right,  is  3 
a trifle  too  much  ; and,  above  all,  by  not  praotising-  il 
quaverings  with  their  whistles,  they  would  confer  i 
a boon  on  travellers.  Of  all  engine-drivers,  none  ’ 
can  beat  the  Cornish  at  frightful  whistlings ; i 
they  partionlarly  delight  in  the  brake  or  danger  : 
whistle,  we  perceive;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  i 
they  would  ask  the  red-beaded  person  in  a 
policeman’s  uniform  who  collects  the  tickets  at  I 
Penzance  station,  to  speak  and  act  civilly  to  . 
passeugers,  it  might  possibly  be  of  service  to  tho  ’ 
public.  Pao. 


COLOUR  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


crossed  by  a low  arch  (Newlyn  County  Bridge), 
lounged  along  over  mud,  and  dirty  pebbles,  and 
past  garbage,  and  seaweed,  and  old  boots,  and 
bits  of  crockery,  and  fragments  of  glass,  and  logs 
of  wood,  and  a heap  of  pebbles,  and  by  the  aide 
of  an  old  boat  or  two  long  past  use,  to  the  sea. 
(Note  well,  no  one  ought  to  go  on  the  beach 
unless  he  can  see  where  he  is  stepping.)  Good- 
ness knows  where  the  heart  of  the  town 
is.  On  going  up  the  hill,  houses  are  on  all 
sides.  Breaks  between  the  cottages,  paved  with 
pebbles,  lead  from  the  street  into  small,  open, 
paved  courtlets,  with  an  open' kennel  down 
through  the  centre,  to  which  the  paving  is 
sloped.  On  one  side  of  the  courtlet  would  be 
the  cottage  or  cottages,  white  outside  as  white- 
wash could  make  it  or  them  ; on  the  other  side 
of  the  court,  the  stores  for  the  nets,  &c.,  called 
cellars;  and  at  the  end  a blank  wall,  staring  with 
whitewash.  The  paving  is  of  small,  smooth, 
brown  pebbles,  picturesquely  relieved  by  the 
whitewash,  and  also  by  the  thin,  slow,  bluish 
stream  of  sewage  in  the  kennel.  At  last  we  found 
a high  cliff,  the  boundary  of  the  sea,  and  houses 
perched  almost  on  the  very  verge,  and  we  found 
another  public-house,  and  another  beach, — this 
time  of  sand,  nob  pebbles, — and  at  last  there  was 
an  end  of  the  town.  There  are  about  3,0C0 
inhabitants.  On  the  first  blush  wo  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  estimate  of  the  popnlation,  for 
there  seemed  no  end  to  the  place.  Well,  now, 
in  this  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  how  many 
garde-robes,  public  and  private,  do  you  think 
there  are  ? You  give  it  up.  Then  cutting  the 
place  in  two,  how  many  garde-robes,  public  and 
private,  do  you  say  there  are  in  the  moiety 
nearest  Penzance,  to  serve  the  wants  of  1,500 
people  ? Should  yon  say  200  or  300  ? Well,  1 
have  just  inspected  the  place,  and  I could  not 
find,  or  hear  of  one.  1,500  inhabitants  of  a town 
without  a TF.-C.,  or  anything  approaching  it! 
It  is  a fact,  but  I will  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I could  not  hear  of  one,  but  we  will  say 
there  are  six — 6 for  1,500  people ! The  in- 
habitants empty  their  slops  on  the  pebbly- 
beach  ; in  the  mouths  of  a surface-drain  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  made  to  catch  the  surface-water 
coming  down  at  least  half  a mile  of  road  ; and 
in  the  stream.  Some  of  them  have  to  carry 
their  slops, — by  which  they  mean  their  cnli- 


stream)  from  the  floods  that  came  down  this 
half-mile  of  hill,  is  used  by  the  people 
in  want  of  any  proper  accommodation,  to 
hide  their  slops  in.  Of  coarse  a little  of 
that  made  it  dirty,  and  these  clever  authorities 
caused,  through  their  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  County 
Surveyor  for  allowing  this  surface  drain  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  with 
their  usual  amount  of  sapience,  sitting  in  solemn 
conclave  at  Penzance,  told  the  County  Surveyor 
he  ought  to  know  better  (or  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  it),  it  was  of  no  use — he  must  keep  his 
drain  clean  ; not  a word  to  the  inspector  about 
the  cause, — the  want  of  privies,  the  want  of 
sewers, — oh  ! no ; the  effect  of  the  want  was 
quite  enough  for  them  to  deal  with  at  one  time. 
Now  is  not  this  a fine,  well-grown  instance  of 
gross  incompetency  in  the  powers  that  be  ? It  is 
very  hard  that  England  should  be  poisoned,  her 
pretty  sea-line  defiled  and  made  unhealthy,  and 
her  streams  nauseating,  simply  becanae  the  men 
who  have  the  power  of  making  things  pleasant 
and  pure  are  thick-headed  and  uneducated. 

Why  cannot  there  be  a guiding  and  directing 
central  power  for  towns  and  highway  boards  ? 
Why  should  the  inspection  of  onr  towns  be  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  Builder  ? 

What  bad  things  the  Truro  people  called 
‘‘  Pro  ! ” yet  most  of  his  remarks  have,  wo  find, 
been  attended  to,  and  more  work  is  in  progress, 
though  very  slow  progress,  we  must  say. 

Penzance  is  by  no  means  a clean  place,  or  a 
fragrant-smelling  place  ; in  all  its  surroundings 
it  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  Falmouth  : 
yet  Penzance  shows  an  earnest  wish  to  be  clean 
and  nice  ; Falmouth  is  profoundly  indifferent  or 
intensely  antagonistic  to  any  attention  being 
paid  to  sanitary  arrangements.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  Penzance  is  full  of  tourists; 
Falmouth  is  positively  empty,  and  it  deserves  it. 
After  ” Pro’s  ” articles  appeared,  now  just  twelve 
months  ago,  Falmouth  promised  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  be  good  : she  employed  an 
engineer,  received  bis  plans,  talked  over 
them,  and,  I understand,  adopted  them,  and 
yet  nob  a stroke  has  been  done  towards  the 
work,  ■ and  when  we  were  there  last  week, 
we  were  told  what  we  were  positive  we 
should  hear  unless  things  were  rectified,  namely. 


Sir, — The  chief  reasons  which  those  who ' 
advocate  the  employment  of  colour  in  our  ohuroh 
restorations  offer  for  the  universal  adoption  of . 
the  practice,  may  bo  stated  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Because  Gothic  architects  not  only  used  ' 
colour  in  their  churohes,  but  designed  them  to 
be  painted, 

2.  Becanae  the  nse  of  stained  glass  in  windows, 
which  was  part  only  of  an  entire  system  of 
coloured  decoration,  necessitates  the  use  of 
colour  also  on  the  walls,  arches,  and  other  parta  i 
of  a building. 

As  yon  have  opened  yonr  pages  to  the  di80us>» 
sion  of  this  question,  which  is  one  of  paramount  i 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  you  will  perhaps  ! 
permit  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  these  two  : 
postulates,  and  on  the  conclusions  to  which  they  \ 
are  supposed  to  lead. 

They  both  depend  on  an  assumption,  of  thai 
correctness  of  which  no  proofs  whatever  have  as 
yet  been  adduced.  Such  proof  as  we  have,  iu  i 
fact,  rather  tends  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Of' 
the  large  number  of  churohes  that  I have  visited  ' 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  very  few  ' 
exhibit  traces  of  colour ; and  of  that  small 
number,  still  fewer  contain  remains  of  coloured : 
design  coeval  with  that  of  the  building  itself. ' 
Nor  do  these  coeval  paintings,  where  they  exist,  , 
afford  any  ground  for  supposing  that  they  were  i 
the  work  at  that  time,  any  more  than  in  the  i 
present  day,  of  the  same  band  that  designed 
the  building  in  which  they  are  found.  For 
architectural  subjects,  where  they  occur  in  the  i 
rare  oases  to  which  I refer,  although  evidently 
intended  to  represent  contemporaneous  woi  k,  are 
most  incorrectly  and  ignorantly  drawn;  and  the  > 
ornamentation,  whether  of  foliage  or  other  detail  ^ 
which  is  found  in  them,  shows  a style  different 
from,  and  generally  very  inferior  to,  that  of  the 
carved  work  of  the  period. 

Nothing  is  more  probable,  in  fact,  than  that 
the  duties  of  the  architect  in  those  days  were 
limited,  as  they  commonly  are  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  design  and  conatruotion  of  the 
building;  and  that  the  painting,  stained  glass, 
and  further  decoration  were  subsequently  added, 
as  the  community  for  whom  the  struofenre  was 
raised  became  more  ambitious  or  more  opulent, 
and  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  a very 
different  set  of  men,  specially  occupied  with 
these  works,  and  belonging  possibly  to  the- 
school  or  class  of  artists  which  illuminated 
manuscripts,  designed  tapestry,  and  emblazoned 
heraldic  devices. 

At  all  events,  it  appears  impossible  to  main- 
tain, nntil  it  is  proved  by  more  cogent  facts 
than  any  that  have  been  hitherto  adduced,  that 
the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
authors  of  the  tawdry  finery  with  which  some 
of  these  noble  bnildings  were  snbaeqaently 
clothed, — chiefly,  as  I believe,  iu  the  fifteenth 
century, — simply  because  these  traces  of  colour 
have  been  discovered,  and  still  exist  in  a certain 
limited  number  of  early  buildings. 

It  is  indeed  incredible  that  those  who  de- 
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lignad  the  perfect  masonry  which  is  to  be  found 
n most  of  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches, 
kud  took  the  trouble  of  searching  for,  and 
ransporting  to  the  spot,  often  from  great  dis- 
.ances,  atone  of  pure  colour  and  fine  grain, — 
)f  moulding  it  into  rich  forma  and  contours 
or  the  creation  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
lelicate  effects  of  light  and  shade, — and  of  so 
)reparing  and  dressing  its  surface,  as  to  give  it 
ihat  effective  texture  so  peculiar  to  Gothic  work, 
ind  BO  agreeable  to  the  eye ; and  who  so  arranged 
knd  disposed,  in  visible  lines  and  in  well-adjusted 
jouuterpoise,  the  beds  and  joints  of  all  this 
idmirable  stonework,  in  pier,  wall,  arch,  and 
?ault,  as  to  produce  in  the  structure  that  evi- 
lent  union  of  constructive  boldness  and  com- 
jlete  repose,  and  in  the  mind  that  feeling  of 
slevation  and  of  perfect  SErtisfaction  which  the 
nasonry  of  no  other  style  or  order  of  building 
ihat  the  world  has  seen  is  capable  of  producing ; 
—it  is  monstrous,  I say,  to  pretend  that  those  who 
iesigtied  and  realised  these  grand  effects,  more 
>hau  half  the  charm  of  which  is  derived  from 
ihe  material  itself,  and  its  manifest  constructive 
reality,  intended  to  cover  them  up,  deaden,  and 
obliterate  them  with  a coat  of  paint!  Had  this 
seen  their  real  intention,  better  far  to  have  used 
1 material  more  suited  to  their  purpose;  for  ci 
ill  building  materials,  except  perhaps  marble, 
ine-grained  ashlar  stonework  offers  the  worst 
surface  for  the  application  of  paint.  Better  far 
ivould  it  have  been  for  the  end  in  view,  and  far 
nore  durable  as  regards  the  paint,  to  have  built 
•ubble  walls,  and  coated  them  with  plaster. 

Hence,  indeed,  arise  the  defects  that  have 
shown  themselves  in  some  of  these  modern 
oainted  works  j as,  for  example,  in  the  Chapter- 
aoose  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where  the  paint 
ind  its  thick  prefatory  coating  are  already 
ooming  off,  it  is  said,  in  large  patches. 

I cannot,  in  fact,  understand  how  it  is  possible 
so  suppose  that  the  arobiteots  of  these  buildings 
iesigned  that  they  should  be  painted  ; bub,  sup- 
posing any  of  them  to  have  been  so  treated 
subsequently,  as  some  conjectured,  I can  picture 
io  myself,  without  difficulty,  how,  having  deli- 
rered  them  in  the  condition  to  which,  happily, 
nany  of  them  have  been  recently  restored,  their 
Jesigaers  groaned  over  the  indignities  to  which 
;hey  were  thus  submitted  by  the  clerical  or 
rrofessional  decorators  into  whose  hands  they 
ell,  and  into  the  hands  of  whose  successors  iu 
ibis  line,  unless  the  voice  of  common  sense  and 
jood  taste  be  raised  energetically  and  universally, 
.hey  are  likely  again  to  fall ; for  church  restora- 
-ion  has,  in  many  recent  cases,  taken  this 
iagrant  form.  The  clergy  are  urged  to  put 
more  “ warmth  ” into  their  churches,  or,  in  other 
vords,  and  more  truly,  to  set  their  walls  in  a 
jlazi;  the  church  decorator  is  beginning  to 
issert  for  himself  a place  among  the  handicrafts- 
neu  of  the  country  5 and,  although  the  goddess 
)f  the  day  is  not  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  her 
rotaries  are  active  and  wealthy  j and  it  is  impos- 
aible  to  say  how  much  mischief  Fashion,  these 
new  interests,  and  the  combination  of  adequate 
means  and  misdirected  zeal  may  cause  to  our 
aational  monuments,  unless  this  false  taste,  this 
hankering  after  the  colour-pot  and  the  gold  leaf, 
be  not  speedily  corrected  and  suppressed,  or 
3iverted  into  other  channels. 

Limiting  my  remarks  this  week  to  the  conside- 
ration of  this  preliminary  question  of  precedent 
ind  authority,  I will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  next 
sveek  enter  on  that  of  stained  glass,  and  the 
irguments  derived  from  its  nee  in  favour  of  this 
auiversal  application  of  gaudy  colours. 

Edmumd  Suarpe. 


THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL  AND  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  endeavour  to  assist  in  giving  a general 
description  of  the  great  series  of  paintings  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
QO  long  time  some  one  or  more  of  our  great 
public  galleries,  as  the  British  Iffuseum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  or  the  Royal 
Academy,  will  publicly  exhibit  in  a convenient 
way,  so  as  to  be  seen  without  difficulty,  the 
complete  series  of  autotype  facsimiles  of  it,  so 
put  together  as  to  fairly  represent  and  repro- 
duce, on  a sufficient  scale,  the  ceiling  as  it  really 
exists.  By  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only, 
will  the  public  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
themselves  what  is  meant  by  painting  and  “ de- 
coration" and  what  it  really  is  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  a church  or  public  building.  It  is  a 
subject  just  now  of  very  especial  interest,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  great  efforts  being  made  to  raise 


subscriptions  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  (a  far  finer  building,  be  it  observed, 
than  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  far  more  worthy  of 
wealth  and  genius  being  spent  upon  it) ; so  that 
it  is  worth  some  little  thought  and  trouble  to 
come  at  the  full  meaning  of  these  frescoes,  and 
at  some  probable  means  of  doing  something,  if 
not  equal  to  them,  or  even  like  them  in  any  way, 
at  least  to  try  to  follow  in  the  track  marked  out 
by  the  great  painter  who  did  this  work  of  the 
Sistine.  Most  true  it  is  that  we  have  not  in  this 
age  any  man  equal  to  Michelangelo  as  a deco- 
rative artist,  or,  in  other  words,  one  capable 
of  moulding  the  generally  received  and  what 
rqay  be  termed  orthodox  style  of  decoration  to  a 
great  and  new  purpose ; or  if  we  had,  we  are  all 
quite  sure  and  certain  that  he  would  have  but 
small  chance  of  employment  in  such  a work,  or 
in  such  a place,  as  St.  Paul’s,  or  Westminster. 
But  still  through  the  Sistine  work  something 
may  perhaps  be  done  towards  indicating  a way 
of  going  to  work  better  than  through  a common 
shop.  To  help  this  wo  now  simply  outline  a 
description  of  the  great  series  of  subjects  which 
fill  the  Sistine  ceiling,  and  complete  the  story 
told  on  it  by  the  painter,  reserving  for  distinct 
notice  some  remarks  on  the  purely  manipulative 
part  of  the  work,  and  how  such  might  be,  per- 
haps, imitated  in  St.  Paul’s:  rivalled,  of  course, 
it  could  not  be.  We  have  the  panels  which  run 
down  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  “ Holy 
Families  ” which  run  round  it,  and  the  prophets 
and  sibyls  which  also  run  round  it,  and  the  great 
sculpturesque  figures  which  complete  the  archi- 
teotural  frame-work  of  it. 

The  prophets  and  sibyls  which  surround  the 
chapel  are  twelve  in  number.  They  prophesy  of 
the  coming  of  a future  King  and  Redeemer  of 
Israel  and  man.  The  prophets  on  the  part  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  sibyls  on  the  part 
of  the  Gentile  or  Pagan  world.  From  the  whole 
number  of  Hebrew  prophets,  Michelangelo  has 
selected  these: — Zachariah,  immediately  opposite 
the  Prophet  Jonah,  and  over  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel;  Joel;  next  the  Delphian  Sibyl;  the 
Erytlii man  Sibyl ; Isaiah;  Ezekiel,  the  Cumman 
Sibyl;  the  Persian  Sibyl;  Daniel;  Jeremiah; 
the  Lybiau  Sibyl ; and  lastly,  and  immediately 
over  the  Last  Judgment,  Jonas. 

Thus,  with  the  Prophet  Jonah  is  completed 
the  series  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  which, 
with  the  “ Holy  Families,”  fill  the  whole  ceiling, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  centre  panel, 
regarded  as  one  subject,  and  a complete  idea  in 
itself.  One  is  at  a loss  to  conceive  where  the 
might  of  the  painter  has  best  displayed  itself, 
every  part  being  alike  masterly  and  perfect  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  intention  of  it 
demanded.  The  purely  architectural  and  sculp, 
turesque  portion  of  the  work  is  of  such  consum- 
mate execution,  and  so  full  of  life  and  artistic 
power,  that,  were  it  alone,  it  would  make  this 
ceiling  unique  and  without  rival  anywhere. 

We  more  especially,  in  this  short  notice  of  it, 
refer  to  the  series  of  figures  which  go  to  make 
up  and  “ decorate”  the  purely  architectural  idea 
of  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  but  take  no  part  in 
the  story  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  great 
painter  to  tell  on  it.  They  represent  the  human 
form  in  almost  every  variety  of  attitude  and 
posture.  They  are  shown  as  sitting  or  reclining 
opposite  each  other,  between  the  panels  which 
contain  the  story  of  the  Creation,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  ,the  interest  of  the  whole  work  artisti- 
cally, though  they  do  not,  as  it  would  appear, 
help  the  story  itself.  Each  figure  is  a great 
study,  full  of  intense  force  and  life.  Nothing, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  art  can  possibly 
surpass  in  vigour  and  iu  masterly  drawing,  and 
in  life  and  variety  of  action,  these  naked  human 
forms.  They  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  on  each 
side  of  the  ceiling,  and  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  four,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  panels  on 
which  are  the  great  subjects,  painted  on  the 
centre  and  flat  of  the  ceiling.  Thus  two  figures 
always  face  each  other  on  the  same  side. 

Although  these  great  figures  occupy  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  idea  of  the  ceiling,  they 
are,  in  a certain  sense,  the  most  curions  and 
interesting  part  of  it.  They  show  how  universal 
and  comprehensive  was  the  mind  of  Michel- 
angelo, and  how  he  condescended  to  small,  and 
what  many  would  consider  almost  contemptible, 
details.  No  drawings  or  points  show  it,  but  the 
autotypes,  which  are  fac  similes  of  the  paintings 
themselves,  do.  These  figures  are  not  engaged  in 
mere  posturing,  but  are  holding  up  by  folds  of  cloth 
the  circular  panels  which  run  round  the  ceiling, 
under  every  alternate  subject  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done  is  almost  as 
wonderful  and  inventive  as  the  drawing  and  con- 


ception of  the  great  prophets  and  sibyls  them- 
selves. Both  the  hands  and  feet  of  these  nudo 
figures,  both  male  and  female,  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  nearly  every  possible  posture  and  way 
in  which  these  circular  xin^s  could  be  held  up  or 
kept  steady  by  the  united  action  of  the  hands  and 
feet  are  shown.  Those  folds  of  cloth  which  sup- 
port the  panels  are  held,  in  some  cases,  by  rings 
let  into  the  stone  seats  on  which  the  figures  may 
bo  seated,  and  the  feet  are  employed  to  tighten 
the  cloth  fold  as  the  outstretched  hands  and 
arms  pull  it  through  the  slit  in  the  ring  which 
it  holds  up.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  has 
ever  been  noticed  by  any  one  before  who  has 
attempted  to  describe  this  work  of  Michelangelo  ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  it  of  invention  and  won- 
derful drawing  to  make  the  fortune  of  any 
ordinary  painter.  One  would  hardly  have  thought 
that  Michelangelo,  with  his  mind  occupied  with 
such  lofty  subjects  as  the  ceiling  portrays,  would 
have  had  such  trifles  iu  mind  at  all ; but  his 
vast  genius  was  all  comprehensive,  and  nothing 
was  really  trifling  or  little  to  him.  These  figures, 
as  we  have  said,  sit  opposite  each  other,  so  that 
the  long  fold  of  cloth  running  through  the  slits 
in  the  rings  holding  them  up  and  steading  them 
by  the  joint  action  of  each  two  of  the  figures,  and 
the  whole  action  of  each  figure,  are  the  result  of 
the  effort  to  tighten  the  cloth,  and  thus  to  steady 
the  ring.  How  impossible  is  it  to  manufacture 
fine  art  or  inventive  nrt  ? Here,  do  we  not  see 
the  greatest  artist  that  perhaps  the  world  ever 
knew,  at  least  in  modern  days,  employed  for  weeks 
in  painting  these  magnificent  forms  thus  triflingly 
engaged  ? 

If  the  reader,  when  opportunity  offers,  will 
go  through,  even  in  a cursory  way,  these  sublime 
compositions,  and  will  think  bub  for  a moment 
of  the  influences  which  brought  thorn  into  being, 
and  the  money  they  cost  (a  very  poor  sum 
indeed),  the  age  in  which  they  were  executed, 
and  the  ruler  under  whom  they  were  given  to 
the  world,  he  will  have  cause  to  feel  truly 
thankful  that  so  many  circumstances  gob 
together  to  produce  such  a result.  The  ignorance 
or  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  Pope  Julius 
and  Michelangelo  lived  asked  for  decoration, 
and  demanded,  at  the  same  time,  so  fortunately 
for  ua,  that  decorations  should  mean  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  not  merely  manufacture  and 
business.  The  unhappy  “ East  end  ” of  St. 
Paul’s  is,  we  must  presume,  an  accomplished 
fact,  aud  remains  only  to  be  filled  in  with 
imitation  mouldings,  panels  containing  nothing, 
and  bits  of  gilding ; and  the  whole  building  is  to 
cost,  so  it  is  stated,  a quarter  of  a million  to 
complete  in  the  same  way  ! Might  we  not  here 
suggest  that  before  the  nave  is  touched,  some 
other  plan  suggested  by  the  Sistine  ceiling 
should  bo  thought  about,  and  that  instead  of 
" imitation  panels,”  filled  with  emptiness,  being 
painted  on  the  roof  of  this  nave,  the  panels 
already  there,  and  put  there  by  the  architect  of 
the  building,  shonld  be  filled  in  with  genuine 
painting  by  a Painter  ? 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  forthcoming  annual  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  to  be  held  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, from  the  2l8t  to  the  22nd 
inst.,  bids  fair  to  become  a great  success.  The 
local  authorities  are  using  every  means  in  their 
power  to  do  all  they  can  to  find  the  best  accom- 
modation for  the  delivery  of  the  addresses,  and 
the  holding  of  the  discussions.  Besides  which 
their  erforts  are  unceasing  in  making  provision 
for  soirdcs,  excursions,  and  private  hospitality. 
We  understand  the  special  questions  in  the 
various  departments  will  be  introduced  by  good 
papers,  and  by  experienced  men.  Papers  on  the 
sewage  question  are  being  contributed  by  several 
gentlemen  of  different  views.  The  sanitary 
laws  will  be  taken  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael, 
barrister-at-law,  and  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  M.P.  Dr.  Lotheby  will  read  a paper 
on  the  Adulteration  question.  Other  papers  of 
importance  iu  this  department,  on  water  supply, 
cottage  hospitals,  and  construction  of  sewers, 
will  be  read.  In  the  economy  and  trade  depart- 
ment,  the  special  questions  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  railways  should 
become  the  property  of  the  State  ? 

2.  By  what  means  may  the  labour  market 
throughout  England  be  more  equally  supplied; 
with  special  reference  to  local  and  temporary 
distress  P 

3.  How  far  is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to 
establish  courts  of  conciliation,  or  arbitration 
between  employers  and  employed  ? 
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4.  How  far  is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to 
extend  partnerships  of  indnstry  ? 

The  two  latter  questions  will  be  discussed 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle,  the  county  gonrt  judge,  a gentleman 
who  has  interested  himself  much  in  the  disputes 
between  masters  and  workmen. 

Papers  on  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
question,  will  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Offices,  Middlesbrough;  by  Mr. 
John  Kane,  of  Darlington ; and  by  Mr.  William 
Owen,  of  Hanley. 

The  partnership  of  indnstry  question  will  be 
treated  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Briggs,  of  Seafield  Works, 
Dundee,  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  the  working  of  the  principle. 
There  are  a number  of  other  papers  in  this 
department,  of  a miscellaneous  description,  and 
most  of  them  on  very  important  subjects. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a working  men’s  meet* 
ing,  and  two  soirees,  besides  several  excursions 
to  places  of  interest,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Roman  wall,  the  manufactures  on  the 
Tyne,  and  Alnwick  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
president,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  A 
ladies’  conference  will  also  be  held  in  connexion 
with  the  association.  The  arrangements  are 
now  nearly  complete,  and  a large  and  influential 
gathering  is  fully  expected. 


THE  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  have  declared  that  the  drawings 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  these  have  been  formally 
demanded  from  the  architect.  Whether  their 
opinion  applies  to  other  cases  we  do  not  know. 
Doubtless,  however,  it  refers  only  to  this  special 
case,  in  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  pecnliar 
circumstances.  It  will  now  be  for  Mr.  Barry  to 
comply  or  not,  as  he  may  think  proper.  He 
has  shown  himself  ready  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  profession,  and  if  called  on  by  the 
general  body  and  indemnified  by  it  against 
expenses,  would  probably  still  further  resist, 
and  allow  the  question  to  bo  tried  in  bis 
name.  We  cannot  expect,  however,  that  per- 
sonally ho  will  longer  refuse  compliance ; no 
friend,  indeed,  would  advise  him  to  array  him- 
self individually  in  a court  of  law  against  the 
Government,  to  whom  he  is  at  the  same  time 
looking  for  future  employment.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  profession  at  once  nnmistakeably 
declares  itself  on  the  snbjeot,  he  will  doubtless 
now  feel  himself  bound  to  place  the  drawings 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  with  a firm, 
though  respectful,  protest. 


A PLANING  SAW. 

The  invention  and  improvement  of  wood- 
working machines  is  a matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  we  watch  with  interest  all  steps 
in  that  direction.  The  “ General  Joiner,”  and 
some  other  machines  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  on  several  occasions,  might  be  much 
more  widely  employed  than  they  are.  Their  use 
spreads. 

Lately  we  have  examined,  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Mansfield,  Price,  & Co.,  a machine  known 
at  present  simply  as  “ Llewellyn’s  Patent,” 
which  is  applicable  to  the  squaring,  planing, 
grooving,  and  rebating  of  wood;  and  when  used 
as  a saw,  performs  the  operation  of  planing  on 
each  side  simnltaneouBly.  It  does  its  work  very 
well,  and  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  builders,  cabinet- 
makers, pianoforte-makers,  and  others.  The 
chief  point  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  saw-teeth. 


TEE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  provincial  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute has  been  held  this  year  at  Merthyr-Tydfil, 
with  excursions  to  Dowlais  and  Swansea.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  president,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  were  present,  with  other 
notable  persons.  Mr.  Bessemer,  who  was  pre- 
sent, was  elected  president  for  the  next  year. 
The  meeting  continued  for  four  days,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  in  last  week. 
Papers  on  the  Geological  Features  of  the  South 
Wales  Coal-field,  by  Mr.  W.  Adame,  of  Cardiff"; 
on  Pumping  and  Winding  Machinery,  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Pearce,  of  Cyfarthfa  Iron  Works ; and  on 
the  Condition  of  Carbon  and  Silicon  in  Iron  and 
Steel,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus,  of  Dowlais,  were  read 


on  the  first  day.  On  the  following  morning  an 
excursion  to  the  Plymouth  and  Cyfarthfa  Works 
took  place;  and  papers  on  Pyrometers,  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  and  on  the  Efficiency 
and  Durability  of  Plaiu  Cylindrical  Boilers,  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  of  Middlesbrough,  were  read 
in  the  Temperance-ball,  Merthyr.  The  excursion 
to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works  also  took  place.  After 
the  inspection  of  the  works,  a sumptuons  cham- 
pagne luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  the  reading- 
room.  On  Thursday,  Swansea  was  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Landore  Siement 
Steel  Works  and  the  Swansea  Copper  Works. 
The  mayor  of  Swansea  invited  the  party  to 
luncheon  in  the  Mackworth  Arms  Hotel.  Friday 
was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire Iron  Works. 

The  meeting  has  been  regarded  as  a great 
success. 


MONTACUTE,  SOMERSET. 

The  interesting  and  ancient  church  of  this 
town  is  undergoing  restoration.  During  the 
course  of  the  work  several  interesting  features 
turned  up.  The  restoration  will  cost  over  2,0001. 
The  parishioners  have  agreed  to  raise  1,6001.  of 
that  sum  by  rates.  The  chancel  and  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  which  also  require  repair  or  restora- 
tion, are  to  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  W.  Phelps.  Mr.  William  Pudden,  of  East 
Coker,  in  the  same  county,  is  the  contractor. 
Money  has  been  raised  by  the  aid  of  a bazaar, 
and  several  handsome  donations  on  the  part  of 
private  individuals,  have  been  given.  Not  the 
least  worthy  of  mention  is  the  gift  of  251.  from 
Mr.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Brompton-road,  London,  who 
was  formerly  a poor  lad  living  in  the  village  of 
Montacute,  and  is  now  a flourishing  tradesman. 


STRASBOURG  CATHEDRAL. 

Few  cathedrals  in  Europe  are  better  known 
to  the  general  run  of  men  than  that  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  just  at  the  present  moment  everyone 
must  feel  a certain  amount  of  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  danger  with  which  this  magnificent  temple 
is  surrounded.  We  may  any  day  hear  that  this 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe, 
has  been  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  spared  so  sad  a 
fate,  and  that,  whether  the  French  retain  posses- 
sion of  it  or  it  is  handed  over  to  its  original 
builders,  the  Germans,  it  may  still  remain  unin- 
jured for  future  generations. 

The  cathedral  o£  Strasbourg  is  of  various 
dates,  the  earliest  portions  being  the  transepts, 
choir,  and  two  eastern  chapels,  which,  we  need 
hardly  state,  are  not  of  the  age  attributed  to 
them — i.e.  the  tenth  centnry, — but  are,  without 
doubt,  the  works  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  choir  or  chancel  consists  of  a large 
semicircular  apse  and  the  portion  of  the  church 
between  the  transepts.  It  is  raised  some  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
beneath  it  is  a crypt,  half  above  and  half  below 
ground.  This  crypt  is  divided  by  slender 
columns  into  three  equal  aisles ; it  is  entered 
from  the  west,  by  flights  of  steps  descending 
to  it  on  either  side  of  the  steps  approaching 
the  choir  above : it  is  lighted  by  windows  or 
openings  in  the  side  walls  looking  into  the  tran- 
septs. The  " crossing  ” which  forms  the  western 
portion  of  the  choir  is  roofed  over  with  an 
octagonal  cupola,  lighted  by  four  small  Roman- 
esque windows.  Each  transept  opens  into  the 
“crossing”  by  two  arches  instead  of  one.  This 
arrangement  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  tran- 
septs being  divided  down  the  centre  by  a spine  of 
colnmns.  All  these  oolumas  are  circular  except 
one,  which  Is  shown  in  our  engraving.  It  con- 
sists of  a cluster  of  eight  shafts,  of  which  the 
alternate  ones  are  carved  into  statues  of  angels 
and  prophets,  wonderfully  fine  examples  of 
thirteenth-century  sculpture. 

Opening  out  of  the  east  side  of  each  transept 
is  a chapel  on  a lower  level  than  the  rest  of  the 
chnrch,  and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  colnmns. 
These  two  chapels  or  crypts  may  be  of  a slightly 
earlier  date  than  the  transepts,  and  are,  couse- 
qnently,  the  earliest  portion  of  the  existing 
church.  Above  the  double  arch  leading  into 
one  of  these  chapels  is  a kind  of  triforiom.  In 
front  of  it  runs  an  exceedingly  elaborate  flam- 
boyant pierced  parapet,  leaning  over  which  is  a 
well-executed  statue,  life-size,  said  to  represent 
Erwin  von  Steinbacb,  the  architect  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  this  cathedral. 

The  nave  is  a most  glorious  example  of  the 


earlier  portion  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
end  of  the  thirteenth  ; it  is,  in  fact,  one  oF 
the  noblest  Gothic  naves  in  existence,  of  grand 
dimensions,  nearly  50  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  over 
100  ft.  high.  The  clearstory  is  pierced  by  superb-l 
four  - light  windows,  filled  with  magnificent 
stained  glass  coeval  with  the  building ; below  • 
these  is  a triforinm  consisting  of  four  two-lighfc 
openings,  with  glazed  windows  at  the  back  also-i 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  main  arches  sup- 
porting  the  triforinm  and  clearstory  are  of  noble 
proportions,  richly  monlded,  and  supported  upon  • 
olustered  colnmns  of  great  beauty.  The  aisles  i 
are  also  lighted  by  four-light  windows,  also  full 
of  stained  glass,  as,  in  fact,  is  every  window  inr 
the  building.  Opening  oat  of  the  aisles  are  two 
very  large  Third  Pointed  chapels.  The  church 
contains  some  fine  fai*niture.  A stone  pulpit,  of 
most  complicated  design  and  elaborateexecutioo,  ■ 
in  a fine  state  of  preservation,  and  adorned  with 
much  delicate  and  beautiful  sculpture.  A font  i 
of  equal  beauty,  both  in  design  and  execution,  ; 
stands  in  the  north  transept  beneath  a deep- : 
Romanesque  arch.  The  organ  is  also  a very  j 
valuable  example  of  ecclesiastical  furniture ; it 
is  bracketed  out  from  the  third  arch  of  the  nave  : 
from  the  west  end,  and  is  a good  example  of  flam- 
boyant woodwork,  richly  decorated  with  colour. 
We  must  also  notice  the  well-known  remarkable  ; 
clock  standing  in  the  south  transept.*  Perbape  ■ 
no  cathedral  in  Europe  presents  such  a magni-  • 
fioeut  view  as  the  grand  perspective  which  : 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  upon  entering  the  ; 
western  door  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral.  Nob  i 
only  is  the  architecture  magnificent,  but  the  ; 
colour  is  equally  superb.  Every  window  glows  i 
with  the  richest  stained  glass,  and  the  walla  • 
are  bnilb  of  a dark  crimson  stone,  which  baai 
received  a magnificent  tint  from  time. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  again  to  describe  the  i 
exterior  of  this  cathedral,  of  which  we  have  i 
often  spoken.  We  will  not,  however,  pass  it  over  i 
without  pointing  out  the  two  exquisite  statues  of' 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  attached  to  the 
doorway  of  the  south  transept : it  is  not  too  > 
much  to  say  that  the  best  Greek  sculptors  never 
produced  anything  more  beautiful  than  these  i 
two  figures.  They  date  from  the  commencementf  • 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 1 
bourg,  we  cannot  extend  that  admiration  to  the 
spire  or  the  west  front,  which  are,  undoubtedly,' 
the  least  admirable  of  the  whole  church  in  point . 
of  design.  The  spire  cannot  be  compared  with  : 
its  neighbour  at  Freibourg,  or  with  that  of  Vienna  : 
or  Chartres. 

Several  other  churches  in  Strasbourg  deserve' 
notice  : — 

St.  Thomas's  is  a beautiful  Romanesque  build- 
iug,  with  a graceful  fourteenth  century  nave  and  : 
much  fine  stained  glass.  It  now  forms  the  chieF 
Protestant  church  in  Strasbourg. 

St.  Peter's  the  Elder  contains  afino  rood-screen  : 
of  stone,  well  vaulted.  This  church  is  divided  ' 
by  a wall.  The  chancel  is  used  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  nave  by  the  Protestants. 

St.  Peter’s  the  Younger  is  also  divided  in  a 
similar  way  between  the  two  religions.  Lik&  : 
the  former  church,  it  contains  a fine  rood-screen, 
and  in  the  chancel  windows  there  is  a good  deaf 
of  fourteenth-century  stained  glass.  In  the  i 
modern  panelling  surrounding  the  chancel  a ' 
series  of  very  curious  and  beautiful  old  picture?  \ 
has  been  introduced.  These  pictures  are  works- 1 
of  an  Alsatian  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  of  St.  William  also  contains  a ' 
stone  rood-screen  and  much  fine  stained  glass. 

St.  Margaret’s  contains  three  superb  stained- 
glass  windows  in  the  apse. 

The  (former)  Dominican  Church,  now  used  for  ' 
Protestant  worship  (except  the  choir,  which  is  i 
used  as  a librarjf),  possesses  a most  superb 
stone  rood-screen,  divided  into  nine  vaulted 
compartments.  This  chnrch  has  a row  of 
columns  down  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

Strasbourg  also  contains  some  good  domesticr  : 
architecture,  and  one  or  two  ancient  towers,  one 
of  which  is  roofed  with  glazed  tiles  in  patterns,  i 
and  still  retains  its  ancient  hreteches.  This- 1 
tower  is  given  by  M.  ViolIet-le-Duc,  in  his  invalu- 
able “ Dictionnaire.” 

We  sincerely  hope,  though  it  can  scarcely  be-  i 
expected,  that  all  these  interesting  works  may  ' 
escape  uninjured  from  the  present  danger  which 
threatens  them. 


* The  report  that  the  organ  and  clock  here  descrilied 
have  been  destroyed,  seems  to  us  unlikely  from  their  posi- 
tion in  the  church.  That  they  may  have  been  injured  is 
possible,  but  wo  hope  to  Had  out  that  the  news  is  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation. 

-f  Said  to  be  destroyed. 
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KEW  ORPHAN  HOUSES  ON  ASHLET- 
DOWN,  BRISTOL. 

An'otiier  " brief  narrative  of  facta  relative  to 
the  New  Orphan  Hoasea  for  2,050  children  on 
Ashley-down,  Bristol,”  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
George  Muller,  and  is  'a  very  interesting  one, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  enabled  to  trace  by  it  the 
progress  of  his  enterprise  from  its  commence- 
ment. As  in  former  years,  many  gifts  have 
been  sent  in  kind  or  in  substantive  articles  to 
be  turned  into  cash.  The  motives  assigned  by 
the  various  donors  for  sending  their  offerings, 
and  the  modes  by  which  they  state  the  amounts 
of  those  offerings  to  have  been  measured,  are 
as  various  as  the  gifts  themselves.  Some  of 
the  special  considerations  noted  are  almost 
grotesque  in  their  character.  One  donor,  on 
page  28,  states  that  having  booght  a horse,  the 
soundness  of  which  he  doubted,  he  determined, 
if  he  turned  out  well  for  twelve  months,  to  give 
3Z.  to  the  orphanage.  The  horse  had  turned 
out  well,  he  states,  and  he  encloses  his  money. 
Another  sends  21.  23.,  because  he  has  been 
enabled  to  effect  a difficult  building  alteration ! 
Mr.  Milller  has  been  enabled  not  merely  to 
meet  the  current  expense  of  the  year  for  the 
various  departments  of  his  great  work,  amount- 
ing to  37,700Z.  ISs.  9id.;  but  he  had,  he  tells 
us  on  page  36  of  his  little  work,  more  in  band 
when  the  accounts  were  made  up  than  when  the 
year  commenced. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING  GA.0L. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  governor 
of  the  self-supporting  gaol  of  Dunedin,  Otago, 
New  Zealand,  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  is 
dated  the  26oh  of  April,  and  is  for  the  year 
ending  the  Slst  of  March,  1870.  The  following 
is  a summary  of  this  interesting  document : — 
The  votes  of  the  Provincial  Council  for  the  year 
in  respect  of  the  gaol  department  were — salaries, 
3,912Z.  5 departmental  contingencies,  2,210Z.  j 
tools,  materials,  horses,  &c.,  1,400Z. ; works  and 
buildings,  50Z. ; total,  7, 5721.  15s.  Of  this  sum 
6,701Z.  lOs.  8d.  have  been  expended,  leaving  a 
balance  of  871Z.  43.  4d.  in  favour  of  the  gaol, 
and  showing  a decrease  of  6801.  123.  in  the  ex- 
penditure, as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  total  value  of  remunerative  labour 
performed  by  the  prisoners  during  the  year  was, 
with  miscellaneous  items,  7,117Z.  I63.  6J.,  being 
416Z.  Os.  lOd.  in  excess  of  expenditure  on  the 
gaol.  This  amount  is  somewhat  loss  than  the 
profit  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  twelve  months 
the  price  of  every  man’s  labour  has  been  reduced 
by  Is.  per  day.  That  this  establishment  is  fully 
self-supporting  seems  to  have  caused  consider- 
able discussion  and  some  surprise  among  those 
interested  in  and  connected  with  prison  discip- 
line, not  only  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
hut  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  premising  that  no  charge  whatever  is  made 
for  work  in  the  gaol  for  the  purposes  of  olcanli- 
ness  and  order,  or  clerical  assistance,  or  for 
cooks  and  servants,  shows  how  the  result  has 
been  obtained  in  the  employment  of  prisoners 
in  the  removal  of  Bell  Hill,  containing  21,944 
cubic  yards  of  rock,  to  form  a retaining  wall  in 
the  harbour,  and  on  board  the  harbour  dredge, 
in  a jetty  extension,  and  the  erection  of  a 
reclamation  wall,  repairing  streets,  &c.,  trades- 
men’s work  being  accounted  for  weekly. 
Every  article  manufaotnred  or  repaired  is 
charged  according  to  the  price  which  the 
gaol  department  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
the  market,  or  at  the  rate  of  63.  daily  for 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  painters,  and  plumbers  • 
and  53.  for  stonemasons,  tailors,  and  shoemakers. 
The  number  of  prisoners  received  during  the 
year  was  770,  including  74  Maories,  19  debtors, 
and  11  re-appearances.  Of  these  542  were 
males  and  198  females.  The  highest  number  of 
prisoners  was  187  on  the  2let  of  March,  1870; 
aud  the  lowest  95,  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1866. 
The  daily  average,  during  the  year,  was  130‘51. 
The  average  daily  number  of  female  prisoners 
was  9 95,  of  whom  one-third  were  employed  in 
washing  the  prison  clothing,  and  the  remainder 
in  making  shirts,  flannels,  and  undor-olothiug. 
Respecting  the  Maories  Mr.  Caldwell  says,  ” In 
accordance  with  arrangements  with  the  General 
Government,  74  Maori  prisoners  arrived  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1869,  under  sentence,  12  of 
seven  and  62  of  three  years’  servitude  for  high 
treason.  Nearly  one-fourth  were  not  fib  for  any- 
thing like  laborious  work.  The  remainder  weie 
a powerful  body  of  men,  but  untrained  to  regular 


continuous  labour.  They  were  unaccustomed  to 
clothing,  but  in  an  incredibly  short  period  ap- 
preciated the  comfort  of  the  prison  dress.  They 
have  been  employed  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
at  the  High  Schools,  and  in  reclaiming  streets, 
at  23.  Gd.  per  day,  and  in  breaking  road  metal 
at  23.  per  day,  the  total  amount  of  their  earnings 
during  the  five  months  being  640Z.  They  are 
well  behaved,  industrious,  and  strongly  attached 
to  their  chief,  Biharo  Watone  Ngawakataurua, 
who  hag  a paramount  influence  over  them,  which  . 
is  exercised  in  behalf  of  order,  regularity,  and 
discipline.  There  is  no  race  more  easily  trained 
and  controlled  by  judicious  management.  They 
are  very  devotional,  and  attend  prayers  with 
much  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity.  One 
of  their  favourite  indulgences  is  writing  to  their 
families  and  friends  in  the  north.  Immediately 
after  their  arrival  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  hapu 
died,  and  since  then  four  more  have  fallen 
victims  to  diseases  they  broogbt  with  them — 
asthma,  disease  of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  paralysis, 
and  general  decline.” 


INIGO  JONES’S  “YORK  STAIRS.” 

SiE, — Have  you  noticed  the  present  condition 
of  the  Water-gate?  I could  not  regard  it  from 
the  end  of  Buckingham-street  the  other  day,  with- 
out mingled  feelings  of  regret,  and  even  anger, 
that  a monument  so  fine  should  now  occupy  a 
site  so  absurd  and  out  of  place. 

Is  there  nothing  contemplated  ag  to  a future 
position  for  it  ? Could  it  not  even  yet  be  made 
to  occupy  an  honourable  place  along  the 
“ Thames  Quay  ?” 

I venture  to  bring  this  under  your  notice,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  feel  disposed  to  take  up 
its  forlorn  case  oot  of  respect  to  one  of  England’s 
greatest  architects. 

It  may  bo  I am  anticipating  other  people  and 
their  plans  ; if  so,  I would  ask  pardon,  but  inter- 
cession is  surely  not  altogether  nnoalled  for. 

R.  P.  W. 


FALL  OF  A WEAVING  SHED  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

A FATAL  accident,  involving  the  loss  of  a life 
and  injury  to  several  other  persons,  has  occurred 
at  the  weaving-mill  belonging  to  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Faolkner,  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  Portugal-stroet,  off  Poland- 
street,  Oldham-road,  Manchester.  The  mill, 
which  is  an  old  one,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
both  the  ground  floor  and  the  floor  above  were 
filled  with  heavy  iron  weaving-looms,  there  being 
about  100  looms  on  each  floor,  aud  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  there  were  fifty-nine  operatives 
at  work  on  the  premises.  While  the  weavers 
were  engaged  at  their  work  a large  portion  of 
the  middle  of  the  upper  room — a space  occupied 
by  eight  looms — gave  way,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning,  carrying  with  it  the  opera- 
lives  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  room,  and 
burying  them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  at 
work  in  the  room  below,  in  the  tons  of  machinery, 
flags,  and  debris  which  fell.  Happily,  there 
were  only  a few  persona  at  work  on  the  looms 
in  the  upper  floor  at  the  time.  One  woman, 
however,  was  killed,  and  several  other  persons 
were  injured.  The  accident  was  caused  by  one 
of  the  iron  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  shed 
giving  way.  It  suddenly  sank  about  3 ft.  The 
arches,  which  are  12  fc.  span,  had  on'y  about 
12  in.  rise. 

At  the  inquest,  Mr.  Levi  Slater,  the  manager 
for  Mr.  Johnson,  said  the  mill  had  been  built 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  only  way  that 
he  could  account  for  the  accident  was  that  there 
was  a sewer  underneath,  aud  that  the  pillar  had 
worked  ice  way  into  the  sewer.  The  pillar  stood 
on  a solid  block  of  stone,  about  2 ft.  square, 
which  he  supposed  must  have  gone  down  first. 
The  pillar  was  used  as  a drain.  He  felt  sure 
there  was  no  perceptible  giving  way  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  occupied  the  mill 
about  five  years.  His  impression  was  that  the 
pillar  had  sunk.  It  and  some  others  were  used 
as  drains  in  order  that  they  would  open  into 
some  horizontal  drain. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde,  city  surveyor,  said  that  the 
columu  being  used  as  a water-pipe,  there  would 
be  at  the  bottom  a hole  from  which  there  would 
be  a short  branch  pipe  into  a drain.  He  could 
only  account  for  the  sinking  by  supposiog  that 
the  water  escaping  at  the  junction  would  graclu- 
ally  sap  the  fonudation  of  the  column.  The 
best  construction  would  be  to  have  brick  foun- 
dations going  down  several  inches  below  the 


bottom  of  the  drain.  He  thought  the  fall  would 
be  quite  sudden,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the- 
floor. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
death,”  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  thofoun-  ^ 
dation  had  not  been  constrnoted  with  sufficient 
care,  and  recommended  that  no  person  should 
be  employed  until  the  safety  of  the  other  pillars 
bad  been  fully  examined. 


NEWHAVEN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Newhaven  is  looking 
up,  and  that  our  suggestions  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  are  likely  to  have  a practical  effect. 
The  harbour  aud  the  town,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  stand  sorely  in  need  of  improvement. 
The  old  ship-building  yard,  we  learn,  is  taken, 
and  ship-building  and  repairing,  on  a large  scale, 
it  is  said,  may  soon  be  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion. Newhaven  has  some  natural  facilities  and 
resources  that  can  be  readily  developed.  Wa 
have  pointed  out  her  possibilities,  and,  with  a 
little  energy  and  public  spirit,  these  possibilities 
can  be  changed  into  realities. 

The  completion  of  the  fortification  at  the 
month  of  the  harbour  is  expected  to  result  in 
benefiting  the  town.  The  Ouse  between  the 
bridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  requires  to 
be  deepened,  and  there  is  work  always  for  the 
operations  of  a dredge.  The  river  also  requirea 
to  be  embanked,  and  proper  landing-wharfs 
constructed  on  either  side.  These  are  some  of 
the  pressing  and  present  wants  of  the  town. 


MIDDLE-MEN  HOUSE-OWNERS. 

Stn, — University,  collegiate,  and  church  house 
property  is  invariably  the  most  neglected.  Com- 
plaints to  the  owners  are  always  met  by  referring 
tenants  to  their  inexorable  solicitor-agent,  to 
whom  they  are  "/armed.”  His  reply  is,  “ You 
can  leave.”  But  that  means  ruination  to  shop- 
keepers and  manufacturers.  These  legal  tyrants 
keep  within  the  law,  exacting  the  highest  rents, 
and  ignoring  repairs.  The  real  owners  of  these 
houses  should  hearken  to  oppressed  yearly  and 
quarterly  tenants,  and  not  psrmit  helpless 
honesty  to  be  crushed  by  their  grasping  under- 
tenants. 

I could  relate  more  (with  names)  than  it 
would  be  safe  to  publish  of  these  “ viiddle-men.’* 

K.  T. 


SASHES. 

In  reading  the  letter  by  “ G.  L.”  the  following 
thoughts  occur  to  me: — That,  as  the  lifting 
sashes  will  probably  continue  to  be  preferred,  it 
is  advisable  to  render  them  as  free  from  ob- 
jectionable qualities  as  possible.  If  the  pnlley 
styles  be  perfectly  straight  and  parallel,  and  if 
the  sash  styles  be  carefully  prepared  to  one 
thickness,  and  scarcely  tonohed  in  cleaning  off, 
and  if  the  sashes  be  properly  fitted,  there  will 
not  be  much  room  to  allow  them  bo  rattle,  but 
the  corner  of  the  sash  may  catch  if  nob  taken  at 
the  middle  in  lifting  it  up. 

Springs,  instead  of  weights,  were  used  in  some 
cases  in  old  houses,  but  the  amount  of  friction 
against  the  (in  that  case)  solid  jambs  would 
cause  them  to  work  vciy  badly, 

Might  it  not  bo  possible  to  have  iu  the  edge  of 
each  sash  style  a mortise  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  an  iron  box  to  fit  it  easily,  and 
having  underneath  a couple  of  spiral  springs  to 
prevent  its  readily  going  quite  home  in  the 
mortise?  If,  then,  an  axle  roller  were  in  the 
cast  iron  or  brass  box  spoken  of,  and  the  springs 
of  proper  power,  then  the  sash  would  go  up 
and  down  without  weights. 

Henry  Ambrose. 


Sir, — In  your  number  of  this  day’s  date  I 
observe  a letter  respecting  an  improved  mode  of 
securing  window-sashes.  Now,  I have  often- 
wondered  why  we  should  have  window-sashes  at 
all,  because  they  are  open  to  so  many  objections. 

1.  lb  is  very  inconvenient,  and  especially  for 
weakly  persons,  to  lift  them  up  or  pull  them 
down. 

2.  The  cords  are  very  liable  to  break,  or  be- 
come detached  from  the  weights,  thereby  ren- 
dering them  comparatively  useless. 

3.  They  are  very  difficult  to  clean,  and  often 
dangerous. 

I have  often  wondered  why  onr  builders  do 
not  adopt  the  French  style  of  windows,  which 
ignores  sashes  altogether.  The  French  folding 
windows  are  easily  opened,  are  easily  and  safely 
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•cleaned,  and  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
Where  the  two  aides  meet,  they  are  not  joined 
by  a simple  rabbet,  bnt  one  is  convex  and  the 
other  is  concave,  bo  that  the  joining  is  almost 
air-tight.  And  then  the  beautiful  bolts  that 
shoot  up  and  down  with  the  same  motion  render 
them  perfectly  secure. 

I am  not  a professional,  and  therefore  am 
■unable  to  say  whether  sashes  are  continued  from 
custom  or  prejudice,  or  whether  there  are  any 
•economical  or  sanitary  reasons  for  the  continu- 
ance of  them  j but  I must  infer,  from  their 
almost  universal  adoption,  that  the  trade  has 
some  justifying  reason.  As,  however,  the  French 
plan  appears  to  mo  vastly  superior  to  the 
English,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  kindly  inform  me 
why  the  sash  is  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
French  folding  window.  M.  H. 

One  reason  is,  that  the  slightest  opening 
of  the  latter  produces  a draught  at  sitting  level, 
while  the  other  may  be  opened  above  while  close 
and  safe  below. 

FOUL  GASES  AND  AB30EBENT  WALLS. 

Sir, — I wish  to  make  a note,  as  a builder  who 
has  had  large  experience  in  sanitary  matters  in 
old  drains,  cesspools,  and  fever  dens,  and  has 
not  lost  the  opportunity  of  trying  experiments. 
In  any  fever  house  you  will  see  on  the  walls 
and  the  lath  and  plaster,  a dark,  dirty,  cloudy 
colour,  which ja  greasy ; and  by  cutting  it  out 
where  it  is  seen,  and  causing  it  to  ferment,  you 
will  find  it  contains  foul  vapour.  It  must  ferment 
under  a round  glass,  air  tight ; the  foul  gas  will 
be  found  on  the  glass.  The  cause  of  its  getting 
into  the  wall  in  most  poor  localities  is  this, — 
the  people  live  in  poverty,  and  they  mostly  lie 
close  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  summer  months  it 
ferments.  A weak  or  sickly  child  takes  the  fonl 
gas  by  lying  close  to  the  wall,  and  illness  fol- 
lows. If  these  spots  are  nob  entirely  removed, 
the  portions  left  will  increase  and  spread.  No 
bedstead  should  be  nearer  than  4 in.  to  any 
wall.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  cholera  raged 
in  King-street,  Regent-street,  the  bedsteads 
lay  close  to  the  wall.  When  the  housea  had 
to  be  cleansed,  in  cleaning  the  walls,  the 
stains  were  a long  while  getting  rid  of;  and  the 
medical  ofiicers  at  that  time  who  attended  on 
the  sick  may  remember  how  the  walls  had  to 
be  scraped  for  the  grease  that  was  upon  them. 
From  that  time  I have  cut  out  these  signs 
to  learn  what  they  contained.  Whoever  studies 
an  old  lath-and-plaster  house  will  nob  repent  so 
doing.  F.  W.  J.  Nash. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  at  the  head  of  our 
list  of  this  week.  From  it  they  will  find  that 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  27th 
•proximo,  or  in  six  weeks  hence.  Meantime, 
those  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Institution  by  becoming  stewards  are  requested 
to  forward  their  names  to  the  secretary,  at  the 
office,  4,  Yernon-place,  Bloomsbury-squaro. 


AN  IMPROVED  LODGING-HOUSE  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  Birmingham 
•to  provide  accommodation  for  working  men  who 
at  present  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
common  lodging-houses.  The  premises  are 
376,  Summer-lane,  formerly  the  Sydenham 
Medical  College.  They  have  been  fitted  up  with 
great  consideration  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  occupants.  There  are  13  first-class,  33 
second-class,  and  24  third-class  beds;  the  first 
each  in  a small  room  by  itself,  the  second  in  open 
rooms,  and  the  third  in  open  rooms— two  per- 
sons to  sleep  in  a bed.  The  charges  for  these 
are  the  same  as  in  common  lodging-houses — 
namely,  4d.  a night  for  the  second-class,  or  2s.  a 
week ; and  3d.  a night  for  the  third-class,  or 
Is.  6d.  a week.  The  first-class  beds,  giving 
privacy  which  the  common  lodging-house  proper 
— or  rather  improper — knowebh  not  of,  are  6d.  a 
night  or  3s.  a week.  The  rooms  are  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes  ; and  whereas  they  are  licensed 
under  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act,  for 
ninety-three  beds,  only  seventy  are  placed  in 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  overcrowding.  Each 
first-class  bed  has  its  own  washing-place;  for 
the  other  classes  there  are  lavatories.  A large 
kitchen,  constantly  in  charge  of  an  attendant, 


supplies  the  means  of  cooking,  which  is  done 
by  the  lodgers  themselves,  and  each  lodger 
has  a separate  locker  for  his  food.  The  washing 
is  done  in  a laundry  at  a fixed  charge,  or  by  the 
lodgers  for  themselves.  The  kitchen  serves 
also  as  a common  sitting-room,  and  smoking  will 
be  allowed  there  ; bnt  a superior  and  very  com- 
fortable sitting-room,  supplied  with  papers  and 
books,  is  provided,  in  which  smoking  is  not  to 
be  allowed.  The  premises  have  been  adapted  to 
their  new  purpose  by  Mr.  Douglas  Williams, 
architect,  New-street. 


NEWPORT  ARCH,  LINCOLN. 

Sir, — In  revisiting  this  my  native  city,  and 
passing  beneath  that  glorious  old  Roman  relic 
known  as  “ Newport  Arch,”  I was  equally 
astonished  and  disgusted  to  see  that  it  had  been 
desecrated  by  the  erection  of  a red-brick  urinal 
affixed  to  its  northern  side. 

As  this  old  edifice  is  one  of  the  very  fevr 
perfect  specimens  of  Roman  architecture  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  Lincoln,  I think  that  something  should  be 
done  to  remove  this  disgrace  to  our  ancient  city. 

As  local  appeals  would  in  all  probability  be 
disregarded,  could  it  not  be  urged,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  upon  the  Cor- 
poration (i.e,,  the  Local  Board)  of  this  city  that 
so  shameful  a disfigurement  should  be  abolished. 

Lincolniensis. 

It  will,  we  hope,  only  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  mistake  that  has  been  made  to 
have  it  rectified. 


LEEDS  UNION-INFIRMARY  COMPETITION. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Walker,  Leeds,  has  obtained 
the  first  premium.  The  second  was  awarded  to 
that  by  Mr.  W.  Bakeweli,  which  includes  several 
points  of  merit.  The  Yorkshire  Post  says, — The 
other  five  designs,  which,  with  those  receiving 
the  prizes,  make  up  the  seven  chosen  by  the 
committee  from  the  aggregate  number  sent  in, 
are  well  worthy  of  study.  “Sanitas"  (No.  8), 
is  remarkable  for  its  ornamental  character. 
There  are  two  pavilions,  with  an  administrative 
block,  and  an  open  space  is  left  which  may  be 
used  as  a recreation-ground.  In  this  plan  Sher- 
rington’s ventilators  would  be  used.  ” Experi- 
entia  ” (No.  19)  provides  for  two  pavilions,  also 
having  a apace  which  might  be  used  as  a 
recreation-ground.  Each  patient  would  have 
1,217  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  administrative  de- 
partment is  disconnected  from  the  main  build- 
ing. This  candidate  believes  that  windows, 
gratings,  and  other  ordinary  means  of  ventila* 
tion  would  be  sufficient  for  securing  a proper 
supply  of  good  air.  “Leeds”  (No.  18)  shows 
the  administrative  block  in  the  centre,  there 
being  two  pavilions,  each  having  three  wards. 
Foul  and  fresh  air  flues,  with  regulating  venti- 
lators, would  be  introduced  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. “ Points”  (No.  6)  has  the  same  number 
of  pavilions  as  “ Leeds,”  and  his  administrative 
block  is  situated  in  the  same  manner.  He  would 
place  a sunlight  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and 
have  an  air-shaft  with  flues  leading  outwards. 
The  last  of  the  seven  which  we  shall  refer  to  is 
that  marked  “Economy”  (No.  2).  It  provides 
for  three  wards  in  each  pavilion,  and  there 
would  be  adopted  by  the  designer  the  plan  of 
having  a ventilator  of  tho  “hit  or  miss”  kind 
at  the  top  of  each  bed.  The  manner  adopted  at 
the  Chorlton  Hospital  of  ventilating  the  windows 
is  recommended. 


WELLS  AND  CESSPOOLS. 

Sir, — I know  very  little  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, but  I am  sure  ours  are  wrong,  and  I 
should  feel  more  comfortable  if  you  would  tell 
me  roughly  whether  they  are  “as  usual,”  or 
“ dangerous,”  and  also  tell  me  the  kind  of 
person  to  superintend  their  improvement.  We 
feel  quite  at  sea ; should  we  consult  a huilder, 
architect,  nuisance-inspector,  or  whom  ? I mean 
as  to  details.  I inclose  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  most  objectionable  parts.  You  will  see  a 
square  “ well.”  This  is  bricked  round  2^  ft. 
deep,  bottom  made  of  clay.  Its  primary  use  is  to 
receive  the  washings  of  the  yard,  bedroom  slops, 
&c. ; the  sediment  and  large  pieces  accumulate,  ^ 
the  liquid  passes  off  to  the  right  through  a fine  ' 
grating. 

But  on  the  left  side  of  the  “ well  ” is  a passage, 
horizontal  through  its  whole  length,  meant  for 
an  overflow  for  the  nndergroand  rain-water 
cistern. 


Plainly,  what  must  happen  is — 

1.  Well  gets  full,  in  time,  of  rubbish,  grease, &o. 

2.  Overflow  being  only  li  in.  above  drain,  all 

sewage  passes  into  rain-water  tank.  | 

And  this  is  what  did  happen  ! Imagine  our 
consternation.  The  water  grew  worse,  gave  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  large  quantity,  and 
led  to  these  revelations. 

Add  to  this  the  cesspool,  whose  surface,  when  i 
last  examined,  was  1 ft.  below  surface  of  stufi;'  in  ) 
: well,  and  2 ft.  above  surface  of  water  in  cistern,  | 
and  we  found  it  to  be  all  not  of  solid,  but  quite  | 
liquid  sewage,  stinking  frightfully.  i 

One  side  seems  made  of  loose  stones ; the  ( 
others  we  cannot  get  at.  Its  opening  is  1 ft.  j 
square,  and  can  be  covered,  bub  the  privies  ad-  | 
joining  cannot  well  be  closed.  | 

The  whole  ground  about  the  house  reeks  with  j 
horrible  smells ; every  crack  seems  to  conduct  ) 
up  the  effluvia,  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  [ 
house  assures  us  that  the  drains  were  planned  | 
“ by  a London  architect.”  I shall  hope  to  see  a 
reply  in  yonr  next  number.  W.  F.  Rowlett. 

Briercliffe  Vicarage,  Burnley.  i 

The  condition  of  things  here  described  is  I 
dangerously  bad,  and  should  be  remedied  imme-  j 
diately.  A good  and  intelligent  builder  will  see  i 
at  once  what  should  be  done. 


CHURCHES  NEAR  LONDON. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Clapham. — This  church,  i 
which  has  been  closed  for  repairs,  was  re-opened  i 
on  Sunday,  the  4th  inst.  St.  John’s  is  a modern 
church,  of  the  Classio  order  of  architecture,  l 
and  had  internally  but  little  ornament.  It  has  | 
now  been  entirely  repainted  and  decorated ; | 

the  ceiling,  cornice,  and  entablature  have  been  1 
ornamented  with  stencil  work,  and  tho  whole  I 
picked  out  in  varied  colours  to  harmonise  with 
the  style  of  architecture.  The  cost  of  the  works, 
which  will  amount  to  over  5001.,  will  be  met  by 
a subscription  from  the  seat-holders.  The  deco- 
rations and  repairs  have  been  carried  out  under  1 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  arobi-  ! 
tect,  London.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  i 
A.  Clement,  Clapham  ; and  the  decorations  have  i 
been  done  by  Mr.  H.  Mestwerdt,  Brixton. 

Christ  Church,  Lower  Clapton. — This  church,  | 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  30bh  ult.,  1 
is  rectangular,  and  comprises  a nave  90  ft.  by  ; 
30  ft.,  by  64  ft.  high  to  the  ridge ; aisles,  12  ft.  ! 
wide  ; chancel,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  by  56  fc.  high  j : 
vestry  (north  bay  of  chancel)  and  organ-chamber  i 
(south  bay),  each  26  ft.  by  16  ft. ; and  narthex,  i 
at  west  end,  30  ft.  by  8 fc.  In  addition  to  the  | 
double  entrance  at  the  narthex,  there  is  a north  I 
porch  and  a vestry  porch.  The  nave  is  sepa-  : 
rated  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches, 
springing  from  Hollington  stone  shafts  and  Port- 
land caps  and  bases;  the  shafts,  caps,  and 
bases  to  the  chancel  arcade  being  all  of  Portland.  > 
The  aisle  windows  are  small  single  lights ; but 
in  the  clearstory  is  a range,  on  each  side,  of  ten 
two-light  windows.  Over  the  narthex  is  a rose- 
window  17  ft.  diameter,  the  chancel  having  a 
five-light  window  over  the  reredos,  and  two 
two-light  windows  at  the  side.  On  the  south  of 
the  sanctuary  is  a sedilia  of  three  seats,  with 
marble  shafts,  traceried  heads,  shields  with 
armorial  bearings  of  London  and  Canterbury, 
&o.  The  materials  are  of  brick  and  stone, 
colonred  brick  bands  externally,  and  white,  red, 
and  black  bricks  internally,  in  bands,  arches, 
devices,  &c.,  the  decorations  being  numerous 
and  elaborate.  The  roof  is  open  framed,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  nave  seats  are  of  deal, 
varnished,  and  the  stalls  to  chancel  of  oak, 
polished.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  stone,  and  the  i 
font  of  stone  and  marble.  The  architect  is  i 
Mr.  Wigginton ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  , 
Axford  & Whillier.  The  style  is  fourteenth-  - 
century  Gothic ; the  accommodation  for  about  i 
700 ; and  the  cost,  5,565J.  There  is  to  be  no  ) 
tower  or  spire,  but  provision  for  two  large  bells  i 
is  made  in  a bell-cote  over  the  chanoel  arch. 

Christ  Church,  South  Hackney. — The  architect  t 
of  this  church,  recently  mentioned  in  oar  pages,  . 
writes: — “Instead  of ‘Portland  and  Bisham’  ' 
stone  for  the  exterior,  it  should  have  been  : 
Hollington,  with  Bath  for  the  tracery  of  the  : 
windows ; and,  internally,  it  should  have  been  : 
Portland  for  shafts,  caps,  and  bases,  to  nave  i 
arcade,  and  Bath  for  corbels  to  principals  of 
roofs  and  sedilia.  The  tower  and  spire  will  be  i 
of  brick  and  stone,  instead  of  ‘ Bisham  ’ stone  ' 
(evidently  a corruption  of  Brick  and),  the  stone  . 
being  from  the  white  measures  of  the  Hollington 
quarries.  This  stone  (largely  used  by  me  in 
Staffordshire,  &c.)  I introduced  into  London  in 
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1863,  and,  owing  to  its  excellent  weathering 
qualities  and  its  great  strength,  the  demand  for 
it  has  become  considerable.  In  yoar  allnsions 
to  the  arohiteotnral  featares  of  the  South 
Hackney  churches,  yon  surely  forget  those  of 
the  parish  church,  built  by  Mr.  Hakewell 
(illustrations  of  which  find  a place  in  your 
‘ Buildings  and  Monuments,’ — a continuation  of 
which  work  would  be  acceptable),  and  of  which 
yon  have  before  spoken  well.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  attending  the  site  of  ChristChurch, 
I trust  your  verdict  upon  it  at  its  consecration 
will  be  different  to  that  recorded  on  the  27th  ulb. 
upon  its  neighbouring  edifices.” 

Hampstead. — Sir  T.  Maryon  Wilson,  bart.,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead,  has  given  a 
site  for  a new  church  about  300  yards  beyond 
the  Swiss  Cottage,  on  the  Finchley-road.  It 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 


BERBT  AND  ITS  BUILDING  TRADE. 

As  an  old  county  town,  Derby  displays  no  mean 
share  of  the  art  of  the  builder  and  the  cunning 
of  the  architect.  A great  deal  of  its  modern 
progress  may  be  attributed  to  its  being  chosen 
as  the  depdb  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 
The  company  maybe  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
projectors  of  St.  Andrew’s  now  church,  which 
was,  a few  years  ago,  built,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Scott,  at  a cost  of  about  12,0001.  The  convenient 
hotel  which  bears  the  company’s  name  and  the 
railway  station,  1,050  ft.  in  length,  all  show 
forth  the  results  of  the  formation  of  such  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  the  station,  the  work- 
shops, buildings,  &o.  (some  of  which  arc  200  ft. 
in  length),  are  numerous.  The  company’s 
engine-house  is  a sixteen-sided  polygon  building, 
134  ft.  across,  with  a conical  roof,  and  is  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  vaat  locomotive 
power  it  covers.  The  London  and  North- 
Western,  it  may  bo  stated,  is  just  now  en- 
gaged in  building  a large  goods  station,  in  order 
jO  more  efficiently  provide  for  its  traffic. 

In  the  town  itself  several  buildings  for 
eusiness  purposes  are  just  now  being  erected, 
vhich  show  a considerable  improvement  both  in 
ityle  and  finish  on  those  which  still  survive  the 
naroh  of  progress  around.  They  are  chiefly 
ihop.g,  and  are  built  of  brick,  with  atone  carvings, 
vhioh  give  them  a clean  and  somewhat  pio- 
iuresque  appearance.  Amongst  its  more  recent 
jreotiona  may  be  mentioned  the  new  market-hall 
)f  1864)  and  the  town-hall,  which  was  restored 
n 1842  with  a rustic  base,  carvings  in  relief,  and 
slock  tower. 

As  to  church  architecture,  the  town  is  by  no 
neans  despicable.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  the 
;ower  of  which  owes  its  date  to  the  reign  of 
lenry  VII.,  is  noble.  It  is  built  in  a rich  florid 
jotbic  style,  with  pinnacles  and  buttresses,  and 
)0SBesse8  a very  striking  appearance.  The  St. 
i.lkmund’a  New  Church  has  also  a spire,  205  fc. 
n height;  as  have  also  the  St.  Andrew’s  and 
he  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Derby 
las  its  county  asylum';  its  large  and  commodious 
nfirmary,  established  so  long  ago  as  1806;  its 
xjnnty  prison;  its  mechanics’  institute;  and  its 
Arboretum,  all  of  which  have  special  claims. 

Mr.  Bass,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who  recently  pur- 
ihased  and  presented  to  that  town  a recreation 
'ronnd,  at  a cost  of  5,0001,  has  announced  bia 
ntention  of  providing,  at  his  own  expense,  free 
rablio  baths.  It  is  referred  to  the  local  Estates 
Committee  to  obtain  plans  and  tenders  for  the 
lonstruction  of  the  baths. 


” ON  FORCE  AND  MOTION.” 

Sib, — Tonr  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  saya  there 
:an  be  no  motion  without  force,  but  I any  there  can  be  no 
brcc  without  motion.  If  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of 
is  argument?  M.  D.  A. 


SURVEY  O.F  AYLESBURY. 

Sir,— A short  time  since  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
•our  columns  for  teudi-ra  for  a survey  and  map  of  Ayles- 
>ury ; and,  as  no  official  notification  has  been  sent  on  the 
aatter,  perhaps  it  may  interest  some  competitors  to  know 
hatatenderofl87?.  lOs. has  been  accepted.  As, to  my  own 
mowledge,  this  is  not  the  lowest  by  some  two  or  three  at 
?ast,  I should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
0 it.  I think  architectural  competitions  are  unfair 
nougb  at  times,  but  there  is  a slight  excuse  where  Uaie  is 
nvolved;  but  I think  such  proceedings  as  these,  viz.,  to  in- 
ito  tenders  for  a turvey,  and  then  leave  the  competitors  in 
utiro  ignorance  of  the  matter  of  the  decision,  and  select 
» tender  without  regard  at  all  to  lower  competitors,  is,  to 
;ae  a common  phrase,  rather  a “shady"  proceeding. 

If  the  Aylesbury  Local  Board,  or  any  one  else,  has  a 
ireference  for  a particular  surveyor,  it  seems  somewhat 
at  of  course  to  put  several  others  to  the  trouble  and 
ipense  of  giving  an  estimate  for  no  purpose,  C.  E. 


STAIN  FOR  FLOORS. 

Siit,~Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  informing 
me  of  the  best  permanent  stain  for  the  margins  of  bed- 
room or  other  boarded  floors  ? I have  never  foundin  my 
experience  any  method  of  staining  floors  Vfhich  was  not 
speedily  disfigured  by  the  traffic  to  which  they  are 
ordinarily  subject.  If  any  one  else  has  been  more  fo-- 
tunaie,  I should^  be  grateful  for  his  assistance  and 
advice.  e.  y.  b. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 

Sir,— I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  in 
the  Builder,  if  I can  make  any  demand  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Primitive  Chapel  here  (Whitatablo).  They  had  ad- 
vertised for  tenders,  in  onr  local  paper,  for  alterations 
and  building  a new  gallery,  not  reserving  themselves  any 
right  of  rejecting  any  tender.  Four  estimates  wore  sent 
in,  and  the  lowest  man  would  not  accept  it,  as  he  had  a 
mistake  of  lOZ.  in  hia  estimate,  mine  was  the  second 
tender.  In  a few  days  after  I received  an  invitation  to 
tender  for  it  again,  with  a small  addition  of  extra  work  to 
the  extent  of  lOZ.  I wrote  then,  declining  to  send  ano- 
ther; when  the  principal  called  on  me,  wishing  me  to 
alter  my  decision,  and  send  in  again,  and  they  would  keep 
it  open  until  the  following  Wednesday;  which  I did,  and 
mine  was  the  lowest  tender ; but  still  they  gave  the  work 
to  the  highest : so  I should  feel  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation, as  I consider  I am  very  badly  treated.  I 
should  not  have  thought  anything  of  it  if  they  bad  re- 
served the  right  of  rejecting  any  tender. 

J.  Lawsow,  Jon. 

%•  If  the  cireumsfanoea  be  as  stated,  our  correspondent 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  recover  hia  expenses. 


YOUR  LIFE  : OBSCURE. 

Sir,— Long  usage  has  made  us  familiar  with  a ridiculous 
sentence.  Literati,  presenting  a biography  of  somebody, 
announce  to  the  world  that  tde  life  of  him  is  just  out; 
the  Life  of  J ulius  Cmsar  is  only  7a.  (3d. ; penny  periodicals 
inform  “Youog  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain,"  that  on 
purchasing  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  they  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  Life  of  Jack  Sheppard;  or  that  Oliver 
Cromwell's  can  be  hud  in  parts.  Surely,  if  wo  wish  for  the 
biography  of  a man  deceased,  we  do  not  desire  to  take 
his  life.  R,  x. 


WASTWATER. 

Blace  was  its  face  with  depth ; the  fitful  winds. 

That  fain  would  kiss  its  sulleuuess  sway, 

Withdrew  rebuffed  ; and  somehow  I was  'ware 
Of  phantom  shapes  that  rose  above  with  sobs. 

Exhaled,  and  sank  again.  Such  vision  mine, 

As  at  day’s  olose  I came,  sadden  at  end 
Of  an  o'er-arching  grove,  upon  my  quest, 

The  gloomy  mere.  The  arid  Screes,  whose  steeps 
Rise  sheer  above,  whereon  no  herbage  grows. 

Nor  foot  can  stand,  reverberate  the  noise 
Of  luckless  atones  that  plunge  and  seek  their  doom. 
Yon  lonely  oarsman,  like  a spectre,  dips, 

And  cleaves  a trackless  way.  O'er  level  moss, 

Morass,  and  long  dank  grass,  the  monncain  cones. 

Like  giant  warders  at  the  head,  do  keep 
The  passes  of  the  land,  to  human  foot 
Forbidden  under  peril,  where  abides 
Some  dreaded  Genius  hateful  of  our  race. 

The  lurid  radiance  of  Che  setting  sun 
Unwelcome  gleams  on  these  uplifted  peaks. 

Whoso  sides  are  dusk,  and  whose  ravines  arc  dark. 
Never  saw  I a natural  aspect 
So  menacing  and  stern.  It  surely  hides 

Some  untold  horror — I know  it  now  ; 

It  is  that  ominoDB  and  forbidding  tract 
Through  which  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.* 
James  Biubebi. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Worcester. — St,  Andrew’s  Church  will  be  re- 
opened during  the  second  week  of  September. 
The  funds  collected  for  its  restoration  being 
insufficient  to  complete  the  whole,  a portion 
only  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The 
south  chapel  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  has  a moulded  plinth,  two 
two-light  Perpendicular  tracoried  windows,  a 
doorway  having  a four-centered  arch,  the  outer 
mouldings  formed  into  a square,  anil  the  span- 
drels filled  in  with  traoery.  At  the  termination 
of  the  labels  are  two  carved  heads.  The  door  is 
of  oak,  with  tracery  and  ornamental  iron  hinges. 
A pierced  quatrefoiled  parapet  extends  along  the 
whole  south  fa9ade  of  the  chapel,  and  at  the 
western  end  is  a buttress  with  a detached  pin- 
nacle rising  from  the  weather-table.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  buttress,  which  rises  above  the 
pierced  parapet,  is  formed  into  an  octagon,  and 
terminates  with  a orocketed  pinnacle.  A new 
roof,  having  oak  ribs  and  carved  bosses,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  old  decayed  one.  The 
north  ohapel  and  north  aisle  have  been  rebuilt 
in  the  same  style,  and  the  old  oak  roofs  restored. 
The  south  chapel  is  now  lighted  by  means  of  two 
four-light  Perpendicular  traceried  windows,  and 
the  north  aisle  by  moans  of  four  two-light  win- 
dows, alternating  one  with  the  other,  without 
cusping  to  the  tracery.  Those  without  tracery 
are  taken  from  the  remains  of  an  old  example  in 
the  church.  New  floors  have  been  laid  to  the 
south  chapel,  and  also  to  the  north  chapel  and 


* “ Cbilde  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came ; 

Uis  word  waa  still " 

Fragment  sn  Fing  Lear, 

See  Robert  Browning's  remarkable  poem  upon  it. 


aisle,  and  the  passage  to  the  latter  paved  with 
Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  Thework  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Warner,  builder,  under  the  saperinten- 
dence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect.  The  restoration 
of  the  chancel,  the  nave,  and  tower,  and  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  new  fittings  to  the  whole  of 
the  church,  still  remain  to  be  done,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  only  waiting  for  means  to  proceed 
still  further  with  the  restoration. 

Bolton. — The  new  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Westhonghton,  which  has  been  re-ereoted  by 
Mr.  John  Saddon,  at  a cost  of  about  6,0001., 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester. The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Cunliffe  & Freeman,  of  Bolton,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  831  persons,  the  east 
window,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  Sc  Bell,  of  London, 
has  been  erected  by  the  parishioners  in  com- 
memoration of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Seddon,  Its 
cost  was  about  3001.  A peal  of  bells  has  been 
presented  to  the  ohnroh  by  Mr.  E,  Haddock,  one 
of  the  wardens, 

Swanscomb. — A vestry  meeting  has  been  held 
to  consider  theqnestion  of  enlarging  and  restoring 
the  parish  church.  The  rector  ocioupied  the 
chair.  The  chairman  said  the  amonnt  required' 
was  about  1,000Z.,  but  the  subsoriptions  already 
gathered  in  were  only  92Z.  Oa.  Id.  The  expense 
of  repairing  the  chancel  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  himself,  and  would  amonnt  to  200Z.  The 
church  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  the- 
main  body  having  been  built  in  1150,  and  the 
steeple  probably  two  centnries  earlier.  It  was 
four  hundred  years  since  the  last  restoration  of 
the  church,  and  it  would  be  a great  disgrace  if 
things  continued  in  the  state  in  which  they  now 
were.  A resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
that  the  work  be  done. 

Alston. — The  new  choroh  which  has  for  some 
months  been  in  course  of  erection  at  Alston,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  edifice  is  not  yet  complete,  th® 
gas  and  warming  apparatus  being  still  required, 
as  well  as  some  minor  matters  in  the  interior 
ornamentation.  The  most  important  deficiency 
is  the  tower.  As  yet  this  has  only  been  raised 
a height  of  30  ft.,  but  the  plan  is  for  it  to  b® 
55  ft.  high,  and  topped  with  a spire  of  60  ft. 
These  arrangements  will  be  carried  out  as  fund® 
allow.  The  church  occupies  almost  the  same 
site  as  the  old  one,  and  while  the  workmen  were 
engaged  in  digging  the  foundation  they  dis- 
covered the  foundation  of  the  original  church 
that  was  erected  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
upturned  stones  bore  traces  of  carving  and 
decoration.  The  present  church  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  consists  of 
a nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  transept,  the 
latter  forming  the  vestry  and  organ-chamber. 
White  sandstone  has  been  used  in  all  the  walla 
and  partitions.  The  columns  dividing  the  aisle 
from  the  nave  are  of  polished  granite  from  the 
well-known  quarries  at  Shap  ; and  the  pillars  in- 
the  chancel  arch  and  in  the  screen  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  transept  are  of  Frosteray 
marble,  from  Weardale.  The  building  is  well 
lighted  on  all  sides.  The  oriel  window  is  a four- 
light,  with  some  simple  tracery  above,  and  in 
the  west  is  a large  circular  subdivided  window. 
Side  lights  are  in  the  chancel,  and  in  the  nave 
are  large  two-light  windows,  a clearstory  being 
above  at  both  sides.  All  the  windows  are  of 
plain  glass,  except  one.  This  is  a two-light 
stained  glass  window,  one  compartment  of  which 
represents  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  other  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan  by  John  the 
Baptist.  An  ornamental  screen  of  wrought  iron 
is  intended  to  divide  the  transept  from  the  chan- 
cel, and  on  this  will  be  fixed  a system  of  gas- 
bnrners,  while  the  same  will  be  done  at  the 
other  side.  The  rest  of  the  church  will  be 
lighted  by  means  of  three  gas  stars  in  the  nave, 
and  two  in  the  aisle;  and  the  apparatus  will  be 
provided  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley,  of  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne.  The  warming  apparatus  will  bo 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Combe  & Son,  of  Glasgow. 
The  sittings,  which  will  accommodate  about  420^ 
are  of  varnished  deal,  and  were  supplied  by  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Armstrong,  of  Car- 
lisle, builders,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed,  iinder  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  of  London, 
architect.  Mr.  Maby,  of  London,  sculptor, 
carved  the  pulpit  asd  font.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  church,  including  the  tower  and  spire,  ia 
estimated  at  nearly  5,000Z.  One-tenth  of  the 
whole  sum  up  to  5,000Z.  expended  is  to  be  de- 
frayed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Shotley,  and 
the  snm  now  subscribed  is  about  2,8001.  This 
sum  will  require  to  be  increased  by  800Z.  before 
the  expense  of  the  church,  irrespective  of  the 
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towor,  can  be  defrayed.  Sabacriptiona  for  the 
new  cbnroh  were  at  first  set  on  foot  by  Mrs. 
Salvin,  wife  of  the  late  vicar,  who  gave  200Z. 
towards  the  object  in  view,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  are  patrons  of  the  living,  gave 
500Z.  Parishioners  and  others  have  subscribed 
very  liberally. 

Stoke  Poges.—ThQ  chapel  of  ease  at  Holly 
Bash  Hill,  in  this  parish,  has  bsen  re-opened 
after  an  enlargement  and  restoration.  The 
chapel  was  originally  built  for  and  used  by  Dis- 
senters; but  some  little  while  before  the  death 
of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  it  was 
found  by  them  so  unnecessary,  that  the  owners 
ofl’ered  it  to  him  for  purchase,  and  it  was  forth- 
with bought,  and  licensed,  and  used  for  evening 
services  in  its  original  state.  Soon  after  the 
present  vicar  succeedod  to  the  living  the 
building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  open 
seats  substituted  for  the  former  pews  ; but  the 
work  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  changed  the 
character  and  appearance  of  the  original  Dis- 
senting Chapel.  A chancel,  with  triple  lancet 
windows,  has  been  added,  a new  open  wooden 
roof  has  been  raised  upon  the  old  walls,  a west 
window  inserted,  an  entrance-porch  built,  and  a 
bell-turret  erected.  The  entire  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Knight  & Sons,  builders, 
Stoke  Common. 

Little  Coivame. — The  parish  church  of  Little 
Cowarne  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  church,  which  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
is  united  to  the  living  of  Ullingswick,  consisted, 
prior  to  its  restoration,  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  western  tower,  which,  if  it  had  ever  been 
carried  np  at  all,  had  been  reduced,  at  some 
time  longer  ago  than  memory  goes,  to  the  level 
of  the  nave.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
were  so  decayed  that  the  easternmost  half,  for 
about  17  ft.,  had  been  taken  off  quite  short,  and 
put  on  at  a lower  pitch,  which  gave  the  church 
the  appearance  somewhat  of  consisting  of  three 
short  chancels,  the  western  portion  of  the  nave 
being  the  highest,  the  remainder  something 
lower,  and  the  chancel  roof  lower  still.  The 
nave  was  a thirteenth-century  building,  but  all 
the  windows  excepting  one  had  given  way  to 
square  openings,  the  original  dressings  having 
probably  been  built  into  the  nearest  wall.  No 
trace,  however,  was  left  of  them  so  far  as  was 
visible,  though  when  the  wall  came  to  be  pulled 
down  the  workmen  came  upon  the  portion  of  the 
head  of  a window,  which  established  the  fact  at 
ence, — that  the  building  was  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  chancel  was  probably  of  even  an 
earlier  date  than  that.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
small  lancet  window  on  the  north  side — and  still 
is — which  is  early  Norman,  though  whether  it  oc- 
cupies its  original  position  or  not  is  questionable. 
The  entire  building  being  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, its  restoration  was  contemplated  as  long 
ago  as  ten  years,  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  arobiteol’, 
of  Hereford,  having  been  employed  to  survey 
the  church  and  to  prepare  plana  for  its  restora- 
tion in  18G0.  But  nothing  was  done  for  a long 
while  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds.  At 
last  it  became  peremptorily  necessary  that 
Eomething  shonld  be  done,  the  roof  or  greater 
part  of  it  having  fallen  in.  The  matter  was  then 
taken  np  again,  and  the  modest  renovation 
which  has  now  been  carried  out  was  resolved 
npon.  This  consists  of  the  entire  rebuilding  of 
the  east  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
rebnildiog  in  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
the  opening  out  of  the  chancel,  which  was 
formerly  separated  from  the  nave  by  a very 
small  and  insignificant  arch,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  place  of  the  latter  of  a lofty  arch 
nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  chancel.  The 
tower  also  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nave, 
and  is  divided  from  it  by  an  arch  corresponding 
in  height  and  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the 
tower  itself.  The  latter  has  likewise  been  raised 
about  10  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a saddle- 
back roof,  having  transverse  gables  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  in  which  belfry  windows, 
with  stone  louvres,  have  been  inserted.  The 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
chancel,  the  lancet  window  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave,  the  porch  archway,  and  the  west 
window  of  the  tower  have  all  been  pre- 
served. A new  three-light  east  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  and  new  win- 
dows are  also  introduced  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  in  character  with  the  architecture  of 
the  period.  The  floors  throughout  have  been 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  plain  pattern  from 
Mr.  Godwin’s  manufactory  at  Lugwardine.  The 
roofs  are  new,  and  are  of  red  pine-wood  ; and 
the  chancel  has  been  fitted  temporarily  with 
deal  seats  and  book-desks.  Owing  to  the  paucity 


of  the  funds  there  are  no  permanent  benches  or 
pews,  the  accommodation  being  met  for  the 
nonce  by  chairs  and  stools  and  a few  very 
ancient  benches,  which  must  have  been  so  used 
in  the  church  for  centuries.  Neither,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  there  any  pulpit — only  a lectern, 
which  is  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Bufton,  of  Ode  Pritchard,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  of  Hereford  and  London. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  restoration  is  500Z.,  of 
which  sum  300Z.  have  been  raised. 

Hadleigh. — Many  hundreds  of  pounds  have 
been  expended  within  the  last  few  years  in  re- 
storing the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  parish 
church,  aud  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  sub- 
stitnte  open  benches  for  the  present  high  pews. 
The  rector  (the  Rev.  R.  T.  Wheeler),  presided 
recently  at  a public  meeting  in  the  town-hall,  to 
which  all  classes  were  invited.  Mr.  Wheeler 
stated  that  his  curate’s  brother,  Mr.  Valpy,  an 
architect,  had  that  day  kindly  surveyed  the 
church,  and  taken  great  trouble  in  making  a re- 
port, which  showed  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done  would  be  somewhere  about 
I.IOOZ.  He  announced  that  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Pigot,  ’’a  curate  at  Hadleigh,  bad  promised  to 
present  the  church  with  a new  pulpit,  in  memory 
of  the  late  rector,  the  Very  Rev.  H.  B.  Knox. 
He  concluded  by  stating  that  he  should  head 
the  subscription  list  with  a donation  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rand.  Mr.  William 
Grimwade  put  his  name  down  for  fifty  guineas, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  followed  with  a similar  amount. 
Mr.  Hardaore  gave  thirty  guineas,  and  then 
followed  numerous  smaller  sums,  the  total 
amount  promised  at  the  meeting  being  665i. 
18s.  GJ.  Mr.  Wheeler  invited  ladies  to  take  sub- 
scription cards,  137  of  which  were  distributed. 
Letters  were  read  from  Col.  Anstruther  and  Sir 
C.  R.  Rowley,  expressing  their  readiness  to  add 
their  names  to  the  subscription  list.  The  amonnb 
now  subscribed  is  between  7001.  and  800Z. 

Llanerfijl  (MontgomerijsMre).  — The  parish 
church  of  St.  Brfyl  has  been  re-opened,  having 
been  re-built  on  the  old  site.  The  new  church 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  western  bell-turret, 
vestry,  and  south  porch.  The  old  nave  roof  has 
been  restored  and  reflxed,  and  the  font  repaired 
and  provided  with  a cover.  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.’s 
encaustic  and  enamelled  tiles  have  been  used  for 
the  reredos  and  floor  within  the  altar-rail.  The 
open  seats  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  ohancel  stalls, 
pulpit,  lectern,  and  other  fittings  of  oak  are  from 
the  old  church.  The  west  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Done  & Davies.  Acoom- 
modatioQ  is  provided  for  about  200  persons. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  1,500Z.,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Llan- 
fair  Caereinion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E. 
Haycock,  jun.,  architect,  Shrewsbury. 

LiltU  Marcle. — The  new  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  at  Little  Marcle,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  body  of 
the  church  consists  simply  of  nave  and  chancel, 
after  the  manner  of  many  of  our  small  moun- 
tain churches;  it  has  the  additions,  however,  of 
a north  porch  and  small  vestry  on  the  same  side, 
and  of  an  organ-chamber  on  the  sonth  side,  as 
well  as  a bell-tarret  at  the  west  end,  containing 
three  small  bells.  The  style  is  Geometrical. 
The  edifice  is  built  of  native  red  sand-stone, 
with  Bath-stone  dressings,  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  site,  being  the  gift  of  Earl  Somers,  the  stone, 
which  is  hard  aud  durable,  being  quarried  at 
Pixley,  not  far  off.  The  architect  has  treated 
the  building  freely  with  Bath  stone.  The  nave 
is  41  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  9 in.  wide  internally,  the 
chancel  being  20  ft.  3 in.  in  length,  and  narrowed 
to  18  ft.  wide ; the  division  between  the  two 
being  effected  by  a pointed  arch,  carried  npon 
circular  shafts  resting  upon  carved  corbels.  The 
roof  of  the  organ-chamber  is  a:ched  on  the 
inside,  and  the  vestry  has  an  external  doorway, 
fireplace,  and  window  on  the  east  side.  The 
benches  are  of  red  deal,  varnished,  the  chancel 
fittings  being  of  oak,  and  the  floor  throughout  is 
laid  with  Lugwardine  blue  and  red  tiles,  laid  in 
square.  The  several  windows  are  glazed  in 
alternate  diagonal  lines  of  white  and  green- 
tinted  cathedral  glass ; but  figured  glass  win- 
dows, the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon, 
rector  of  East  Hampstead,  Berks,  are  being  pre- 
pared. The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles  of  red  and  blue.  The  whole  work  is  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Wall  &,  Hook,  of  Brinscombe, 
near  Stroud  (who  also  carried  out  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  at  Preston,  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hugall,  of  Oxford,  the  architect. 


Tketford. — St.  Peter’s  Chnrch  has  been  under  i 
restoration  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  is  now 
re-opened.  The  restoration  and  re-arrangement 
have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  interior.  At 
the  east  end,  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  has  been 
raised  two  steps,  space  not  allowing  of  more;  ; 
and  a modern  door  filled  up  which  formerly 
opened  almost  on  the  altar-rails.  The  new 
floor  and  risers  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  On  i 
the  south  side  a carved  oak  sedilia  is  placed,  , 
and  a carved  oak  credence-table,  picked  out 
with  gold,  on  the  north  side.  On  this  side  a 
diffionlty  arose,  owing  to  one  of  the  aisle  arches 
coming  within  a few  feet  of  the  east  wall,  and  i 
consequently  leaving  some  portion  of  the  sanc- 
tuary open  on  that  side.  The  architect,  how- 
ever, has  got  over  this  diffionlty  by  a little  low  ■ 
screen  of  oak,  studded  with  Medimval  diapers  ; 
painted  in  the  oak  panelling.  The  walla  both  i 
north  and  south  are  decorated  with  borders,  . 
texts,  and  symbolic  devices.  The  sanctnary  is  • 
shut  off  from  the  chancel  by  an  oak  rail,  sup- 
ported on  standards.  The  east  window  was  i 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Bidwell,  also  the  cost  of  ' 
the  painting  above  it.  The  tracery  of  the  win- 
dow is  a design  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  i 
glass  which  fills  it  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hnghes,  , 
of  London.  The  upper  part  of  the  window  is  i 
filled  in  with  figured  painting.  The  four  lower  • 
compartments  are  filled  with  simple  painted  ;i 
quarries.  The  church  throughout,  i.  c.,  chancel,  ,1 
nave,  and  aisles,  has  been  re-arranged,  and  is  i 
now  filled  with  open  benches  of  varnished  deal.  ,! 
In  the  chancel,  whore  the  choir  sit,  the  seats  '\ 
have  more  elaborate  bench  ends,  and  have  small  1| 
sunk  circles  filled  in  with  tracery  of  various  i 
patterns,  and  picked  onb  with  green  and  red.  .| 
The  front  rows  of  seats  have  desks  supported  Ij 
on  iron  standards,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  ,i 
who  also  supplied  the  new  gas  standards  through-  •; 
out.  The  carved  oak  lectern,  executed  by  • 
Messrs.  Frank  Smith  & Son,  of  London,  from  a i 
design  by  the  architect,  has  been  purchased  1 
with  money  collected  by  a lady.  The  large  > 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  still  ; 
remains,  as  the  want  of  funds  have  alone  pre- 
vented its  removal.  It  contains  the  organ.  , 
Nearly  thirty  sittings  have  been  gained  in  the  i 
body  of  the  chnrch  by  the  new  arrangement.  , 
The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  i 
drawings  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  of  London.  The  i 
contractors  are  Messrs.  C.  Bishop  & Son,  of 
Dias,  and  Mr.  R.  Cornish,  of  North  Walsbam.  . 
The  whole  of  the  painted  decorations  have  been  i 
executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  architect  by  • 
Messrs.  King,  of  Norwich. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Holloway. — The  “ Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,” 
in  Eden-grove,  has  been  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice. It  is  in  the  Early  Geometric  Gothic  style, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  ohancel,  together 
about  90  ft.  long,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
terminating  in  chapels  dedicated  to  our  Lady 
and  Sb.  Joseph.  The  westernmost  bay  of  the 
north  aisle  is  occupied  by  the  tower,  which  is  at 
present  only  partially  completed.  The  structure 
is  of  brick  throughout,  the  internal  facings  of  the 
walls  being  lined  with  red  bricks,  relieved  with 
bands  of  black,  and  stone  dressings.  The  rere- 
dos and  high  altar  will  be  of  Caen  stone  and 
marble,  and  will  contain  statnes  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Margaret,  with  other  sculpture  in  panels. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  above,  for 
which  a design  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  will  be  devoted  to  subjects 
illustrative  of  “ the  devotion  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.”  The  main  columns  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  arcades  are  of  bine  pennant  stone,  with 
floriated  capitals,  carved  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  at  the  expense  of  a member  of  the 
congregation  (Mr.  Holland),  who  made  the  cost 
of  the  internal  carving  a special  gift,  in  addition 
to  his  other  subscription.  Attached  to  the 
chnrch  and  sacristy  there  are  boys’,  girls’,  and 
infants’  schools,  with  class-rooms  adjoining, 
capable  of  receiving  over  200  children,  and  a 
clergy-house  containing  accommodation  for  the 
pastor  (Rev.  C.  J.  Keens)  and  other  two  priests  ; 
while,  in  the  basement,  besides  other  rooms, 
there  is  a large  kitchen  from  which  it  is  intended 
to  dispense  soup  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
poor  during  the  winter  months.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownail,  of  London  ; and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  contract,  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  of  Holloway-road,  builders  (Mr.  Jarvis 


sting  as  clerk  of  the  works),  at  a coat  of  between 
,OOOJ.  and  7.000J.  The  buildings  form  an  effec- 
ve  group,  facing  the  end  of  Eden-grove. 
Stanningjield. — A new  chapel  has  been  opened 
sre.  Sir  Edward  Gage  haa  erected,  at  his  own 
cpenae,  the  chapel  and  school-room  for  the  use 
■ the  lloman  Catholica  in  this  and  the  sur- 
mnding  pariahes.  The  chapel,  built  at  the 
srth  end  of  the  pastor’s  house,  and  in  a line 
ith  it,  ia  a plain  little  building.  On  the  east 
de  is  a porch  by  which  the  ohapel  is  entered, 
hile  on  the  oppoaite  side,  at  the  southern  end, 
the  sacristy  door,  from  which  there  is  a private 
Etsaage  into  the  dwelling-house.  Inside  the 
3apel  is  as  plain  and  unpretending  as  it  is 
iternally,  bat  the  state  of  the  walla,  which  are 
Dt  yet  dry,  prevents  any  attempt  for  the  present 
permanent  decoration.  It  ia  lighted  on  each 
de  by  three  two-light  windows,  while  at  the 
orth  end  is  a larger  one  of  three  lights,  the 
Itar  being  erected  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
)atB  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  chapel  at 
16  hall,  brought  thence  to  do  service  here.  The 
jhool-room,  which  stands  just  beyond  the  chapel, 
built  of  wood,  its  dimensions  being  30  ft.  by 
ft.,  and  it  will  afford  ample  accommodation 
!ir  the  children  generally  attending  it, — about 
flirty  in  number.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
sen  executed  by  Mr.  Pate,  of  Lawshall. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sancton. — The  foundation  stone  of  Jackton’s 
[emorial  Schools  has  been  laid  in  the  village  of 
ancton,  near  Market  Weighton.  The  new 
chools  are  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
oe,  on  ground  immediately  adjoining  the 
hurchyard,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles 
iolt,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  architect  (brother  of 
tie  vicar),  and  are  estimated  to  cost  nearly 
501.  Mr.  John  Porrill  is  the  contractor  for  the 
'oodwork,  and  Mr.  Harland,  of  Newbald,  for 
le  masonry.  The  structure  will  be  70  ft.  in 
'Dgth  built  principally  of  stone,  aud  consist  of 
school-room  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a olaaa-room,  20  ft. 
juare,  with  offices  and  porch.  The  school  is 
le  of  a group  of  five  in  the  district,  in  con- 
Bxion  with  the  National  Society,  is  under  Go- 
Brnment  inspection,  and  is  one  of  those  towards 
le  support  of  which  Mias  Burdett  Coutts  libe- 
illy  subscribes.  Although  avowedly  a church 
ihool,  the  oonacieutious  scruples  of  the  parents 
•e  regarded,  the  principle  of  a consoienoe  clause 
Bing  recognised. 

Cheiter. — The  corner-stone  of  new  British 
ohoola  has  been  laid  here  by  the  Hon.  Norman 
rosvenor,  M.P.,  for  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
he  site  selected  is  near  the  school  premises  at 
resent  occupied  in  Windmill-lane.  The  build- 
ig  which  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  oocaj.y 
iree  sides  of  a quadrangle,  presenting  the  inner 
do  as  a front,  will  be  a brick  one,  with  orna- 
.ental  dressings.  It  will  consist  of  two  stories, 
ith  a height  of  IJi  fc.  to  each,  and  an  entire 
sight  from  the  ground  line  to  the  ridge  of  38  fb. 
n the  ground  floor  there  wilt  be  a girls’  sohool- 
)om,  59  fb.  2 in.  long  by  18  fb.  wide,  and  a sepa- 
ite  class-room  projecting  towards  the  front  at 
le  northern  end,  13  fc.  7 in.  by  12  fc.  2in.  j 
hile  the  angle  at  the  opposite  end  will  be 
rmed  by  the  infants’  school-room,  34  fc.  8 in. 
f 18  fb.  There  are  separate  entrances  for  girls 
ad  boys,  by  means  of  a lobby  at  this  end  of  the 
lilding  ; aud  the  boys  will  have  to  ascend  a 
aircase  to  reach  their  schoolroom  on  the  upper 
3or,  which  is  78  ft.  by  18  fb.,  exclusive  of  the 
ing  of  18  fc,  by  16  ft.  6 in.  extending  over  the 
ifant-school  aud  entrance  to  the  girls’  school  j 
ad  there  is  also  a class-room  at  the  oppoaite 
ad  corresponding  in  size  to  the  one  below.  In- 
rnally,  the  school  will  be  lined  up  to  a height 
5 fc.  with  glazed  tiles,  and  the  brickwork 
aove  whitewashed.  The  rooms  will  be  well 
jhted,  and  ventilation  obtained  by  sashes  in 
10  upper  part  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  avoid 
■aughts.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T,  M.  Lockwood, 
Chester.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Ray,  of  Nant- 
ich.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  about 
)0  children  in  the  three  schools,  for  boys,  girls, 
id  infants. 

Whcelock  (Cheshire). — New  national  schools, 
imprising  separate  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
ihools,  are  about  to  be  erected  here,  on  land 
ven  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Charles  Shakerly, 
irt.,  who  is  also  a principal  contributor  to  the 
ection  of  the  schools.  The  plana  have  been 
iproved  by  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Sugden, 
Leek,  is  the  architect. 

Leicester.  — Sb.  George’s  new  school-rooms ; 
■0  now  erected,  and  opened.  Messrs.  Miliican  I 


& Smith,  architects,  gave  their  services  gra- 
tuitously in  designing  and  carrying  them  out. 
The  building  is  situate  in  Colton-streefc.  The 
Decorated  style  is  adopted,  though  the  building 
is  somewhat  plain.  The  red  Leicester  bricks  are 
nsed,  with  Bath-stone  traceries  to  the  windows, 
and  copings  to  the  gables,  the  principal  of 
which  are  surmounted  with  ornamental  venti- 
lating turrets,  also  in  Bath  stone.  The  shafts  to 
the  doorways  are  in  red  Mansfield  atone,  from 
the  quarries  of  Mr.  Robert  Lindley.  In  the 
embattled  gable  of  tbe  entrance,  next  Colton, 
street,  there  is  a sculptured  effigy  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  which,  together  with  the 
masonry  and  the  carvings,  was  executed  by  Mr. 
John  Barratt,  of  the  Humberstone-road.  The 
contractors  for  the  building  were  Messrs.  J. 
Hutchinson  & Son.  The  interior  is  very  simple 
and  plain;  the  wall  is  painted  several  yards 
high,  and  above  is  limewaahed.  There  are  three 
rooms — the  infants’,  girls,  and  boys’ — the  first- 
named  projecting  from  the  other  rooms.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  rooms  are  about  the  same  size, 
but  the  other  room  js  much  smaller.  The  cost 
of  the  building  ia  something  over  2,0001.,  of 
which  there  are  about  3001.  to  raise. 

Dorchester. — The  new  school  buildings  of  the 
Dorset  County  School  Company  have  been 
opened.  The  building  ia  in  the  Venetian  style. 
The  principal  fa9ade,  facing  the  south-east,  con- 
sists of  a centre  pavilion  of  three  stories,  side 
wings,  and  end  pavilions  of  two  stories.  The 
head-master’s  residence,  the  school  department, 
and  the  domestic  offices  are  designed  to  be 
entirely  separated,  and  yet  so  arranged  that  they 
are  convenient  to  each  other,  and  that  the  head- 
master  has  control  over  the  whole  building.  The 
head-master’s  residence  occupies  the  east  end. 
The  principal  or  school  entrance  is  in  the  centre 
pavilion,  marked  by  a projecting  hood,  carried 
on  stone  corbels.  Tbe  entrance  hall  is  orna- 
mentally treated  with  white  and  red  bricks  and 
stained  woodwork.  Right  and  left  open  out 
corridors.  In  the  rear  and  central  with  its  en- 
trance  door  facing  the  principal  entrance,  is 
dining-hall  70  ft.  by  28  fc.,  lit  with  windows  on 
each  side,  and  at  one  end  the  room  is  also 
finished  with  white  brioka,  with  a snfficient 
amount  of  red  bricks  to  give  an  ornamental 
appearance.  The  corridor  on  the  left  of  en- 
trance communicates  with  tbe  school  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  three  large  class-rooms,  a 
school-room,  lavatory,  box-room,  ; and  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  the  master’s  private  rooms 
are  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  kitchen 
and  various  offioea  at  the  back.  A door  at  the 
end  of  this  corridor  communicates  with  the 
bead-master’s  residence.  This  residence  has  a 
distinct  and  separate  entrance  opening  on  to 
an  entrance-hali,  communicating  with  dining, 
drawing,  and  visitors’  rooms.  A stono  staircase 
communicates  with  the  bed-rooms  on  the  first- 
floor.  Awing  running  north  from  the  east  and 
at  the  back  of  the  master’s  residence  contains 
various  offioea.  There  is  placed  tbe  tradesmen’s 
entrance,  matron’s  room  and  matron’s  store, 
larders,  cellars,  and  laundry,  with  drying  closet 
and  fittings  complete.  A stone  staircase  on  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  boys’ 
dormitories  on  the  first  floor,  ten  in  number, 
with  masters’  bed-rooms.  In  tbe  central  por- 
tion on  tbe  second  floor  is  a large  dormitory  for 
junior  boys,  also  with  a master’s  bed-room  over- 
looking  it.  There  is  also  a room  fitted  up  with 
baths,  and  a wardrobe  room  with  separate  divi- 
sions for  the  clothes  of  each  boy,  the  whole 
heated  by  hot  water.  In  communication  with 
the  matron’s  department,  and  isolated  from  the 
main  portions  of  the  building,  is  an  infirmary. 
Tbe  building  is  supplied  by  water  from  the 
works  at  Dorchester.  Generally  the  heating 
will  be  by  open  fires  in  the  various  rooms,  but 
tbe  dining-hall  and  drying-room  in  the  laundry 
will  be  warmed  on  the  Rev.  H.  Monle’s  patent 
principle.  Closets  and  urinals  for  the  boys  are 
provided  in  the  playground,  and  are  fitted  up  on 
the  same  patentee’s  earth  system.  The  facades  are 
faced  with  white  Poole  bricks,  relieved  with  red 
in  bands  and  arches,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  elate.  The  grates 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Galpin,  of  Dor- 
chester, who  also  fitted  np  the  range  and  hot- 
water  supply.  The  present  building  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  150  boys.  The  dining-hall 
will  for  the  present  be  used  as  a chapel.  The 
grounds  consist  of  ten  acres  of  land,  a portion 
of  which  has  been  laid  out  for  a kitchen  garden, 
the  remaining  portion  being  set  apart  for  cricket 
and  recreation-ground  for  the  boys.  The 
designs  were  prepared  and  carried  out  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crick- 


may,  of  Weymouth,  Mr.  Gregory  was  the 
builder,  Mr.  Gerard  being  clerk  of  the  works 
and  Mr.  Chapman  foreman.  The  original  con- 
tract was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gregory  at  4,2433. 
The  site  ia  on  the  Charminater-road,  about  a 
a mile  from  Dorchester,  and  above  the  village  of 
Burton. 

Colchester. — At  Myland  it  ia  intended  to  have 
new  schools  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hakewill,  of  London,  architect,  at  a coat  of  nearly 
1,0003.  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes,  who  will  build  the 
schools,  haa  purchased  the  material  of  the  old 
church  and  will  use  up  a portion  of  the  same  in 
their  erection.  The  site  is  on  an  eminence  adjoin- 
ing the  present  church,  and  near  the  village.  It 
is  the  gift  of  the  Conntees  Cowper.  The  build- 
ings will  include  separate  schools  for  grown 
children  and  infants,  and  residence  for  teacher, 
and  will  be  constructed  of  stone  rubble. 

Mach  Dewchurch,  Herefordshire. — New  schools 
have  been  opened  here  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
tbe  diocese.  The  schools  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  J.  Rankin,  the  owner  of  Bryngwyn,  at  his 
sole  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  parish.  The  architecture , is  Gothic,  and  the 
work  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  F.  R,  Kempson,  of  Hereford, 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Coleman  & Son.  The 
woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine,  with  the  exception  of 
the  flooring,  which  is  of  oak.  The  stone  carving 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Welsh,  jun.,  of  Hereford. 
The  opening  of  the  schools  was  also  made  the 
occasion  for  the  holding  of  the  harvest  thanks- 
giving services. 

Bradford. — The-corner  stone  of  new  Day  and 
Sunday  Schools,  in  connexion  with  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  Cropper-lane,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs. 
F,  S.  Powell,  of  Horton  Hall.  The  schools  are 
to  accommodate  700  scholars;  and  the  estimated 
cast,  including  the  value  of  the  site,  is  3,3003. 
Towards  this  amount  about  2,7003.  have  been 
promised. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Market  Drayton. — An  addition  to  the  few 
buildings  in  the  town  boasting  of  any  pretensions 
to  architecture  has  just  been  made  in  the  erection 
of  a New  Bank  and  premises,  in  Cheshire-street, 
by  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank- 
ing Company.  The  building  is  a detached  block, 
situate  on  a plot  of  land  bounded  on  the  east 
side  by  Bell-lane  aud  on  the  west  by  Cheshire- 
street.  The  building  is  of  Gothic  character,  of 
red  stone  and  yellowish  brick,  aud  is  seen  from 
all  sides.  The  architects  in  designing  the  build- 
ing have  made  each  front  equally  good  iu  detail. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  covered  by  a 
high-pitched  slated  roof,  with  ornamental  finiais. 
Under  the  eaves  is  an  enriched  cornice  of  bricks, 
and  all  the  windows  have  stone  quoin  dressings. 
Tbe  banking-room  is  33  fc.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, 
and  ia  fitted  up  with  mahogany  counters  and 
desks,  specially  designed  to  accord  with  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  building;  the  space  for 
the  public  before  the  counter  ia  ample,  and  is 
provided  with  seats,  desks,  and  a fire-place,  and 
connected  with  the  private  room.  On  the  floor 
level  of  the  bank,  and  attached  thereto,  are  a 
fire-proof  strong-room,  inclosing  the  safe,  a 
clerk’s  room,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
manager’s  house  contains  entrance-ball,  two 
entertaining-rooms,  kitchen,  scnllery,  and  bed- 
rooms, and  is  fitted  op  with  every  modern  con. 
venieuce  : there  is  a private  door  for  the  manager 
between  the  house  and  the  bank.  Between  tbe 
building  and  Bell-lane  there  are  a garden, 
terraces,  aud  lawn ; the  porches,  dwarf  walls, 
gate-piers,  and  broken  outline  of  the  building, 
and  the  colours  of  the  materials  used,  form  a 
combination  which  harmonises  with  the  old 
timbered  buildings  of  the  town.  The  boundary 
walls  have  been  built  straight,  so  as  to  improve 
the  line  of  roadway,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  land  has  been  given  to  Bell-lane,  so  as  to 
widen  the  road.  Messrs.  Swindells  & Little,  of 
Manchester,  have  been  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  clerk  of  the  works  ; Mr.  Fox,  of  Market 
Drayton,  haa  done  the  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
gas-fitting;  ahd  Mr.  Naylor,  cabinet-maker,  of 
Manchester,  the  bank  fittings.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  tbe  several  con- 
tractors, under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Barker  & Ellis,  of  Manchester,  the  architects. 


Society  of  Engloeers. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a visit  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  to  the  works  of  the  Croydon  Irrigation 
and  Farming  Company,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 
September. 
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PKOM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  Prince  Consort  Memorial,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  scalptor  is  concerned,  is  now 
approaching  completion.  The  design  was  one  of 
three  sobmittecl  in  public  competition  by  Mr. 
John  Steell,  R.S.A.  It  consists  of  what  may  be 
generally  described  as  a great  pedestal,  support- 
ing a colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince, 
and  itself  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  and  subsi- 
diary groups  of  statuary.  The  structure,  oblong 
in  ground  plan,  is  formed  in  three  stages.  The 
first  of  these,  which  presents  faces  of  plain 
masonry  about  4 ft.  in  height,  has  at  each  angle 
a square  projection,  designed  to  support  a group 
of  figures.  Over  this  rises  the  second  stage, 
which  is  to  have  its  aides  covered  with  quotation, 
from  Prince  Albert’sxpnblished  speeches.  Ths 
third  stage,  or  pedestal  proper,  is  richly  mouldede 
and  exhibits  on  each  side  the  bas-relief  in  bronze 
illustrative  of  the  Prince’s  tastes,  or  of  leading 
events  in  hie  life.  Under  the  centre  of  each 
bas-relief  a group  of  emblematic  objects,  sug- 
gestive of  the  Prince’s  honours  and  pursuits,  will 
rest  on  the  ledge  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
second  stage  beyond  the  base  of  the  third.  The 
groups  of  statuary  for  which  places  are  provided 
on  the  first  stage  are  designed  to  represent 
people  of  all  classes  in  the  act  of  approaching 
the  Prince  with  looks  and  gestures  of  reverence 
and  affection.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Steell’s 
expressed  wish,  the  execution  of  these  subsidiary 
groups  was  entrusted  to  other  Edinburgh  sculp- 
tors. That  representing  the  aristocracy  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Brodie.  The  figures  standing 
for  the  army  and  navy  were  assigned  to  Mr. 
Clark  Stanton.  The  late  Mr.  M'Cullum  took  the 
group  representing  labour}  but  after  accom- 
plishing  the  greater  part  of  hie  task,  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  had  also  allotted 
to  him  the  figures  intended  to  denote  science  and 
literature.  Of  the  four  groups,  only  the  one 
last  mentioned  now  remains  to  be  completed,  and 
that,  says  our  authority,  the  Scotsman,  is  nearly 
ready  for  casting.  The  other  three  stand  com- 
plete in  the  bronze  in  Mr.  Steell’s  foundry,  where 
also  may  be  seen  the  emblematic  groups  to  be 
placed  below  the  bas-reliefs.  Of  the  bas-reliefs 
themselves,  all  designed  by  Mr.  Steeli,  three 
are  finished.  With  regard  to  the  equestrian 
statue,  which  will  of  course  form  the  leading 
feature  of  the  monument,  matters  are  so  far 
advanced  that,  were  the  erection  of  the  pedestal 
fairly  commenced,  Mr.  Steell  could  easily  finish 
his  work  within  the  time  required  to  complete  it. 
Meanwhile,  some  delay  has  taken  place  in  respect 
to  the  pedestal,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
adopted  about  a year  ago  to  substitute  Peter- 
head granite  for  freestone.  Since  this  decision 
was  come  to,  Mr.  M'Donald,  of  the  granite- 
working  -firm  of  M'Donald  & Leslie,  Aberdeen, 
has  been  systematically  setting  aside  the  largest 
and  finest  blocks;  so  that  the  monument  may 
show  the  produce  of  the  Peterhead  quarries  to 
best  adAantage.  It  will,  however,  require  nearly 
twelve  months  to  execute  the  commission  for 
granite  work,  after  the  order  shall  have  been 
given.  The  date  at  which  the  monument  shall 
be  finished  depends  on  the  time  when  the  pedestal 
can  be  definitely  ordered.  That,  again,  depends 
on  the  raising  of  the  1,0001.  or  so  which  are  still 
wanting  to  make  up  the  extra  cost  of  red  granite. 
It  was  originally  arranged  that  the  monument 
should  be  erected  in  the  Queen’s  Park,  but  of 
late  a feeling  has  been  gaining  ground  in  favour 
of  a site  within  the  city  ; and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  decision  formerly  arrived  at  will  be 
reconsidered.  A large  proportion  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  question  would  seem  to 
have  a preference  for  Charlotte-square.  One 
suggestion  is,  that  the  monument  might  be 
placed  at  the  east  side  of  the  square  gardens, 
opposite  to  the  end  of  George-street,  with  the 

horse’s  head  turned  to  the  south. Workmen 

have  been  engaged  in  placing  in  Greyfriars 
Church  the  sculptures  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  R.S.A., 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  The  monu- 
ment in  the  church  is  twofold.  A medallion,  in 
high  relief,  of  this  divine,  occupies  a niche  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  wall,  going  towards 
the  pulpit;  and  a figure,  representing  the  Angel  of 
the  Resurrection,  has  been  placed  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  medallion  and  the  figure  are  both  of 
the  finest  marble.  Besides  these  sculptures,  the 
subscribers  to  the  memorial  commissioned  Mr. 
William  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  to  execute  a bust  of  the 
rev.  doctor,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  library 
hall  of  the  University,  in  which  Dr.  Lee  held 
the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  ; and  a suitable 
stone,  with  a copy  of  the  medallionwill  be  placed 
over  Dr.  Leo’s  grave  in  the  Grange  Cemetery, 


Dundee. — Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  of  London,  who 
lately  inspected  the  Old  Tower,  Dundee,  with  a 
view  to  its  restoration,  has  forwarded  a report 
on  the  subject  to  the  local  committee.  A special 
meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it 
read.  Provost  Teaman  occupied  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  the  tower  was  not  only  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Great  Britain,  but  that  the  origi- 
nality of  its  design  and  the  bold  simplicity  of 
its  entire  ideal,  united  with  its  wonderful  effec- 
tiveness, gave  it  a very  high  rank  among  the 
works  of  our  great  Mediosval  architects.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  distinct  account 
of  its  erection,  but  he  supposed  it  to  date  from 
the  close  of  the  fourteeenth  century,  when 
Scottish  architecture  assumed  a very  distinctive 
and  national  form.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
original  termination  of  the  tower  was  after  that 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  the  resemblance  of  the 
upper  stages  of  the  two  towers  being  most 
marked.  The  Dundee  tower,  however,  was  mnch 
the  best  in  design,  which  led  him  to  think  that 
that  at  Edinburgh  must  have  been  of  a little  later 
date,  and  imitated  from  it.  He  was  unable  to 
discover  when  the  original  termination  was  re- 
moved, and  the  present  uncouth  house  substi- 
tuted. The  house,  be  supposed,  was  erected  as 
a watch-house,  and  from  its  age  he  was  disposed 
to  put  it  at  the  time  when  the  fleets  of 
Henry  Till,  and  Edward  VI.  made  frequent 
descents  upon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
when  a lofty  point  of  observation  would  be  im- 
portanb  and  useful  to  a large  seaport  towo.  The 
tower,  as  a whole,  he  said,  was  in  a substantial 
condition,  but  externally  it  was  much  decayed. 
After  referring  to  various  details  in  regard  to 
restoration,  Mr.  Scott  concluded  his  report  by 
recommending  the  employment  of  a thoroughly 
practical  mason  and  an  efficient  clerk  of  works 
to  undertake  the  necessary  work.  The  cost  of 
restoration  would  be  at  least  5,0001, , and  possibly 
might  exceed  that  sum.  The  meeting  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  report  was  a very  valuable 
one,  and  resolved  to  ascertain  from  the  various 
canvassing  committees  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions obtained.  It  was  calculated  that 
3,3001.  had  been  subscribed  ; and  if,  on  investi- 
gation, this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
understood  that  operations  at  the  tower  would 
be  immediately  begun. 


Architectural  Iron  Cunstriictions.  By  W.  & T. 

Phillips.  1870. 

This  little  work,  the  first  of  a aeries,  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  be  called  a “ Handybook  upon 
the  Use  of  Wrought  Iron,"  as  its  object  is  not  so 
mnch  to  propound  any  new  theory,  or  introduce 
any  new  formula,  as  to  methodise  and  apply  in 
a .practical  and  accessible  manner  the  results 
and  deductions  of  other  larger  and  more  elabo- 
rate works  on  the  strength  of  materials  and  the 
theory  of  strains. 

The  work,  when  complete,  will  consist  of  five 
parts.  1.  Beams  and  Girders,  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  2.  Fire-proof  Floors.  3.  Roofs. 
4.  Buildings.  5.  Bridges. 

The  first  part,  now  published,  commences  by 
comparing  the  various  formulm  for  timber,  flitch 
beams,  cast-iron  beams,  riveted  beams,  calling 
attention  to  Phillips’s  Patent,  and  finally  dealing 
with  beams  of  homogeneous  rolled  wrought  iron. 
The  formula}  are  quoted  in  extenso  in  each  case, 
and  some  examples  are  given  showing  the  com- 
parative cost,  strength  for  strength,  of  the 
different  materials.  Lattice  girders  have  also  a 
special  formula  adapted  for  them  and  the  various 
advantages  attending  their  use  in  certain  situa- 
tions are  clearly  pointed  ont  and  illustrated  by 
the  plate. 

A valuable  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  on 
page  17,  which  contains  a table  showing  the  safe 
distributed  load  in  tons,  &c.,  for  clear  spans  or 
bearings,  from  7 ft.  to  40  ft.  in  the  clear,  of 
solid  rolled  girders,  varying  in  depth  from  4 in. 
to  12  in. 

Given  the  weight  to  be  carried  and  the  bearing 
in  the  clear,  a reference  to  this  table  will  at  once 
give  the  requisite  section,  large  or  small,  of 
wrought  iron  required  to  do  the  work,  and  its 
weight  per  foot  run. 

To  the  educated  and  practised  engineer  the 
work  is  no  more  than  a handy  book  of  reference, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  though  really 
a trade  book,  it  embodies  in  a concise  and  acces- 
sible form  information  that  will  be  valuable  to 
architects  and  builders,  in  regard  to  its  subject 
matter. 


Becreatlon  for  the  Working:  Classes.- 

The  prospectus  of  the  People’s  Garden  Compam 
has  just  been  issued.  Its  patrons  are  stated  t 
be  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Haroonrt  Johnstone,  M.P, 
Mr,  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Beales,  M.A.,  Di 
Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
and  Mr.  Henry  Solly.  The  company  has  bee; 
formed,  it  is  remarked,  “with  the  object  o 
securing  for  its  shareholders  and  members  lani 
to  be  laid  out  as  gardens  and  recreation  gronndi 
in  order  to  afford  to  the  toiling  multitudes,  irre 
spective  of  class  or  country,  healthy,  rational 
and  elevating  enjoyment,  so  necessary  now  tha 
the  extent  of  building  has  covered  the  forme 
vacant  spaces  of  the  metropolis,  and  renderei 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  generally  so  crowdei 
and  their  surroundings  so  insalubrious.”  TK 
prospectus  goes  on  to  state  that  the  grea 
object  which  the  company  has  in  view  is,  that  it 
shareholders  and  members  with  their  familid 
may  enjoy  the  exhilarating  country  air,  fin 
maaio,  and  such  recreation  as  will  tend  to  thi 
healthful  development  of  body  and  mind.  Thl 
company  has  secured  a plot  of  50  acres  of  lane 
beautifully  situated,  and  being  the  larger  poi 
tion  of  Old  Oak  Common,  near  Willesdei 
Junction. 

The  National  Education  liea^e. — At  I 

recent  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  it  is  necee 
sary  that  the  organisation  of  the  League  shoal* 
be  maintained,  both  as  regards  the  central  offio 
and  the  branches,  for  the  following,  amongq 
other  purposes : — 

1.  To  assist  in  putting  the  Education  Act  in  operation 
so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  establishment  Ci 
unsectarian,  compulsory,  and  free  schools. 

2.  To  promote  amendments  in  the  Act,  by  conTertiffi 
the  permissive  into  obligatory  clauses,  and  securing  tbi 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  ratt 
aided  schools. 

3.  To  resist  the  increase  of  Parliamentary  grants  t 
SBctariau  schools. 

4.  To  watch  the  progress  of  educational  legislation  i 
reference  to  the  Irish  system. 

6.  To  influence  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion  b 
meetmgs,  publications,  petitions,  and  all  other  arailabi 
means  )a  favour  of  a national,  unsectarian,  compulsort 
and  free  system  of  education ; and  with  this  view  i 
secure  the  return  of  members  to  the  House  of  Common 
pledged  to  support  the  principles  advocated  by  tl 
League. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park. — A- 

effort  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  c 
Whitehall-gardene,  and  his  friends,  to  orgauise: 
company  to  purchase  the  Alexandra  Palace,  wit 
the  view  of  opening  it  for  the  people  of  Nort 
London.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a company  fc 
this  purpose  on  the  Tontine  principle,  with  ■ 
capital  of  650,000Z.,  in  fully  paid-up  shares  c 
20s.  each,  with  power  to  issue  debentures  beai 
ing  interest  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  to  th 
amount  of  150,0001.  if  necessary.  The  share 
holders  first  registered,  up  to  the  amount  ( 
500,0001.,  will  be  those  alone  entitled  to  th 
ownership  of  the  park,  palace,  and  content! 
which  it  is  estimated  will  be  worth,  at  the  doe 
of  the  Tontine  in  1880,  about  one  million  and  ; 
half  sterling.  It  is  a pity  that  so  fine  a bulldini 
as  the  Alexandra  Palace,  occupying  a moa 
picturesque  suburban  position,  should  be  allowe' 
to  remain  idle,  when  it  might  be  profitabl 
utilised  for  the  purposes  of  publio  recreation.  . 

Ancient  Winchester.  — The  Wincheste 
Gas  Company  have  employed  a number  of  ma 
in  laying  down  in  the  High-street,  from  th 
Market-place  to  the  City  Cross,  an  8- in.  main,  i, 
lieu  of  the  old  4-in.  one.  In  course  of  the  exoE 
vatioDS,  which  were  necessarily  carried  dow 
several  inches  deeper  than  before,  the  workma 
came  npon  an  ancient  metalled  road,  from  3 fi 
to  3 fc.  6 in.  below  the  present  road.  Thl 
pitching  of  this  ancient  road  was  visible  fror 
time  to  time  as  they  went  along,  whenever  thel 
had  occasion  to  dig  deep  enough ; and  at  th 
entrance  or  turning  to  Parchment-street,  the! 
came  npon  the  crossing  of  the  ancient  roac 
formed  of  flat  stones,  similar  to  our  moder 
crossings.  The  road  thus  brought  to  light  i 
thought  to  have  been  the  via  alta  of  the  Roman? 
and  macadamised  by  them  in  the  same  way  b, 
the  remnant  of  the  Roman  road  from  Wincheste 
to  Sarnm,  which  may  still  be  seen  branching  O; 
from  the  Romsey-road  to  Flower  Down. 

Birmingham  and  Sir  Rowland  Ell!.- 
At  the  Birmingham  Exchange  the  ceremony  ha 
taken  place  of  presenting  to  the  members  an 
to  the  public  a marble  statue  of  the  late  Si 
Rowland  Hill,  who  was  a native  of  that  to_wi 
The  statue  is  of  Carrara  marble,  6 ft-  9 in.  higl 
and  placed  on  a pedestal  4 ft.  in  height.  Th 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  of  Birmingham, 
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3t,  George’s,  Hanover-sqaare.  — The 

lual  report  of  Dr.  Aldis,  the  Medical  Officer 
lealth,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pariah, 
i been  iaaned  in  a printed  form.  It  states 
ifr— 

Tho  total  mortality  (1836)  shows  a decrease  of  112  as 
jpared  with  l,9i8  recorded  ia  1808-9,  representing  an 
ual  death-rate  of  20  per  thousand,  instead  of  21‘3  in 
previous  year.,But  deducting  tho  deaths  (292),  of  non- 
ishioners  at  the  preceding  hnspitals,  the  death-rate 
wme  was  16'3  per  thousand,  which  ia  the  lowest  that 
hitherto  been  obtained  for  tho  whole  parish  during 
last  fourteen  years.  The  annual  death-rate  through- 
tho  metropolis,  during  the  same  period,  was  twenty- 
r." 

the  cleansing  of  the  Serpentine,  Dr.  Aldis 
's,  “ a great  ontcry  was  made  when  the  opera* 
us  for  emptying  the  lake  first  oomraenced, 
ring  a few  unexpected  warm  days,  bat  no 
ireose  of  fever  took  place  in  my  district, 
hongh  situate  in  its  immediate  neighbonr- 
)d.'''  Under  the  Workshops  Begulation  Act, — 

' Forty-one  establishments  were  visited  against  fifty- 
at  of  the  previous  year,  aud  it  was  necessary  to 
tion  eighteen  of  the  owners  against  infringing  the 
; in  future, — while  thirteen  were  convicted, — one 
Dg  tho  manager  of  a model  establishment,  superio- 
ded  by  a committee  of  ladies  of  rank,  leaving  ten 
inst  whom  there  were  no  grounds  for  complaint, 
a more  convictions  would  have  occurred,  had  not 
young  women  whoso  evidence  I took  been  snm- 
rily  dismissed,  in  one  case,  on  the  day  the  summons 
I t*ken  out,  so  that,  without  knowing  their  addresses, 
f could  not  be  called  as  witnesses  ; and,  in  the  other, 
three  witnesses  gave  either  false  evidence  to  me,  or 
imitted  perjury  afterwards  in  tho  Police  Court,  Marl- 

ough-street I am  sorry  to  record  this 

auco  of_  failure  on  acconct  of  untruth;  but,  at  the 
le  time,  it  is  the  only  example  that  has  come  under  my 
ice.  lean,  therefore,  testify  to  tho  general  truth  of 
women,  who  must  be  sometimes  placed  ia  very  trying 
mmstanoes  from  intimidation  and  threats  of  being  dis- 
sed  by  some  of  their  employers,  unless  they  can  be 
orned  to  give  false  evidence.” 

las  Purification. — The  referees  appointed  by 
I Board  of  Trade  have  been  experimenting  on 
I pQrifioabion  of  gas,  espeoially  from  sulphur. 
3y  state  in  a report,  that  in  regard  to  pnri- 
'8,  as  well  as  scrubbers,  “ the  gas  in  some 
ea  was  found  to  contain  more  sulphur  when  it 
the  ‘purifying’  material  than  when  it 
ered  it !”  The  italics  and  note  of  admiration 
taken  from  the  report.  The  addition  to  the 
jQriby  in  one  set  of  experiments  (lasting  a 
nth)  was  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent.,  aud  in 
)bbor  set  (lasting  an  equal  time)  as  much  as 
per  cent.  In  another  set  of  experiments, 
ried  on  at  another  gas-faotory,  the  results 
re  simply  nil,  the  gas  coming  out  as  it  went 
After  the  gas  enters  the  gasometers,  there 
1 further  intricacies.  The  water  on  which  the 
[holder  floats  absorbs  sulphur,  ammonia,  and 
phuretted  hydrogen  from  the  gas.  A hot 
ning  sun  on  the  exterior  may  so  warm  the 
tal  as  to  vaporise  the  filmy  coat,  and  the  im- 
•ity  which  is  evaporated  then  “ goes  ofl'  with 
I gas.”  Thus  the  gas  will  leave  the  holder  in 
rorae  state  than  it  entered  it,  a fact  which  is 
Dwn  to  occur  sometimes,  though  the  oanse 
)3  not  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  appre- 
ided.  These  enrions  investigations,  and 
lers  of  a like  nature,  are  still  pending.  The 
ereea  have  invented  a new  description  of 
phur-teet. 

Mecbanlcal  Appliances  In  American 
Tlculture. — The  farmer  in  the  great  North- 
(stern  States  ia  left  very  much  to  his  own 
ources  when  exeonbing  many  tasks  which  in 
er  communities  are  managed  by  hired  help, 
us  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
' first  reapiog-macliine  was  perfected  in  the 
ited  States.  The  Americans  have  multiplied 
ih  discoveries,  many  of  which,  such  as  the 
r-milking  machine,  exhibited  in  London  in 
)2,  are  hardly  known  here  at  all.  The  last 
Qg  of  the  kind  is  an  “automatic  grain- 
der,”  which  cuts,  binds,  and  delivers  its 
usanda  of  bandies  of  grain  without  wasting 
ernel.  A reaping-machine  ia  no  novelty,  but 

I that  outs  and  then  binds  up  the  sheaves  is 
lething  new.  According  to  a Chicago  paper, 
ee  acres  of  grain  were  oat  clean  and  bonud  by 
Q two  hours  and  a half.  There  ia  virtually 
labouring  olass  to  denounce  maohiuery  as  a 
to  employment,  and  as  a miachievous  device 
capitalists  to  grind  labour  into  poverty  and 
mission. 

Wen  and  Women  of  the  Age. — Mr.  S.  C. 

II  announces  for  early  publication  “ A Book 
Memories  of  Great  Men  aud  Women  of  the 
3,”  with  whom  he  has  been,  more  or  less, 
aonally  acqnainted  j comprising  nearly  all  the 
erary  Celebrities  of  the  present  oentnry.  It 
1 be  extensively  illnstrated  by  portraits,  birth- 
ises,  homes  in  which  they  lived,  and  places  in 
ich  they  were  buried. 


Condition  of  Workmen  Abroad- — A series 
of  tables,  compiled  from  reports  of  our  Consular 
Agents  abroad,  has  been  issued,  from  which 
the  following  details  are  extracted.  In  France 
agrionltnre  snpports  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  population  of  38,067,061.  Commerce 
and  industry  support  more  than  one-third. 
Among  the  producing  population  are  10,884 
employers  in  the  building  trades,  and  480,388 
workmen.  Wages  for  carpenters  are  43.  9id- 
per  day;  brickmakers,  23.  9id-  to  43.  9H-; 
masons,  23.  9id.  to  43.  4}d. ; painters,  43.  9id. 
The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  25  per  cent,  since 
1853,  but  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  50  per  cent, 
since  1355.  In  Belgium,  out  of  a total  popula- 
tion of  4,800,000,  there  are  1,000,000,  men  and 
masters,  engaged  in  agriculture ; 156,803  in 
commerce ; and  866,947  in  manufactures.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  manual 
labour.  Wages  for  skilled  labourers  are  stated 
at  Ss.  6d.  to  83.  per  day;  journeymen  carpenters 
and  smiths.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d. ; carpenters  on 
their  own  account,  43.  to  63.  per  day.  The 
workman’s  food  is  generally  poor,  and  the 
houses  deplorable.  First-rate  native  work  is 
hardly  to  be  obtained ; and  every  new  under- 
taking is  started  by  foreign  money  aud  enter- 
prise. The  Belgian  workman  is  noted  for 
producing  a cheap  article. 

Ziunatlc  Asylums  In  Ireland. — From  the 
nineteenth  report  on  the  district,  criminal,  and 
private  Innatio  asylums  in  Ireland,  recently  pub- 
lished, it  appears,  that  on  the  Slat  of  December 
in  the  past  year  there  were  in  the  country  6,316 
lunatics  in  public,  and  639  in  private  asylams, 
5 in  gaols,  2,907  in  poorhousea,  45  in  Lucan, 
supported  by  Government,  and  170  I'n  the 
Central  Asylum;  making  a total  of  10,082  re- 
gistered lunatics,  besides  6,579  living  at  large 
with  relations  or  friends.  A comparison  is  made 
with  the  numbers  recorded  in  1860,  showing 
that  there  is  an  absolute  falling  off  of  174  in  the 
total  number  of  insane  persons  in  Ireland,  and 
that  2,567  of  those  at  large  in  1860  have  been 
absorbed  into  various  asylums.  The  total 
number  of  persona  discharged  during  the  year 
was  1,625,  of  whom  1,011  are  returned  as  re- 
covered, 471  improved,  aud  143  unimproved. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  snpport  and  main- 
tenance of  district  asylums  for  the  year  was 
140,034L,  being  an  increase  of  7,5061.,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Central  Asylum  now  contains  135  beds,  an 
average  of  70  men  and  36  women  being  usually 
employed  on  industrial  work. 

Albury. — The  building  operations  at  Albury 
Park  being  finished,  a more  frequent  residence  of 
the  Duke  and  Duohess  of  Northumberland  there 
is  anticipated.  A new  billiard-room  has  been 
erected,  of  lofty  proportions,  and  panelled  in 
polished  walnut  and  oak,  and  with  new  plate- 
glass  windows  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
There  is  also  a new  steward’s  room,  a large,  but, 
from  its  being  lighted  from  the  top,  a rather 
gloomy  apartment.  Various  additions  and  alter- 
ations have  been  made  in  the  cuisine  depart- 
men,  and  the  stabling  and  coaob-honees  have  been 
remodelled.  Not  the  least  interesting  improve- 
ment is  the  fixing  of  electrio  bells  over  the  entire 
house.  About  12,000L  have  been  expended  on 
the  improvements.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  George  Reavell,  who,  previous  to  leaving 
Albnry  to  assume  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the 
Duke’s  extensive  Northumberland  estates,  was 
presented  by  the  prinoipal  tradesmen  employed 
on  the  work  with  a testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
guineas. 

Tin  Pipes. — The  invention  of  Mr.  H.  Haines, 
Liverpool,  relates  chiefly  to  a peculiar  mode  of 
forming  ingots  of  lead  and  tin  combined.  The 
said  compound  ingots  are  formed  in  moulds  by 
the  aid  of  mandrils  or  cores,  with  one  metal 
concentrically  within  the  other  j the  perfect 
union  of  the  two  metals  composing  the  ingot 
being  insured  by  the  application  of  muriate  of 
zinc  or  muriate  of  tin,  or  both,  to  the  interior 
surface  of  the  lead  ingot,  previously  to  casting  the 
interior  ingot  of  tin. 

The  Telgrn  Valley  Railway  Seizure. — 

The  workmen  who  seized  the  plant  of  the  con- 
tractor for  the  Teign  Valley  railway,  after  it 
had  been  sold  by  auction  under  a bill  of  sale,  as 
security  for  wages,  amounting  from  2001.  to  300L 
due  to  them,  surrendered  the  property,  after  a 
week’s  possession,  on  the  advice  of  their 
solicitor. 


Sewag;e  at  Hertford  : the  Town  Council. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Hertford 
Towu  Council  the  important  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  was  brought 
under  their  consideration,  A report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  snb-oommittee,  in  which  they 
recommend  irrigation  as  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  difficulty.  A 
proposal  from  the  Ware  Local  Board  to  take 
the  Hertford  sewage  was  considered,  bat  they 
regarded  the  terms  demanded  (4001.  a year  for 
twenty-five  years)  excessive,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  corporation  might  carry  oat  the  works 
themselves  at  a smaller  outlay;  they  therefore 
caused  a scheme  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Grindle 
for  disposing  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation  upon 
lands  near  Gallows  Plain. 

Statue  of  the  Queen  for  Zilverpool. — 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  which  stands  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
the  corporation  resolved  to  erect  a companion 
statue  of  her  Majesty,  at  a coat  of  5,000i , to  be 
also  erected  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thornycrofb,  under  the 
approval  of  her  Majesty.  The  statue,  which  is 
an  equestrian  one,  and  corresponds  in  size  to 
that  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  has  been 
executed  at  the  bronze  - foundry  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  granite 
pedestal  on  which  the  figure  will  stand  has  been 
finished  some  time. 

A Claim  ag^alnst  tbe  ez-Boroug:b  Sur- 
veyor of  Batley.  — Recently,  Mr.  James 
Wetherill,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Batley  Town 
Council,  was  summoned  before  the  local  magis- 
trates, to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  pay 
li.153.9d.,  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Gmeral 
Works  Committee  in  taking  down  aud  rebuilding 
a portion  of  a structure  erected  by  him,  but 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
he  had  deposited.  Mr.  Thos.  Dean,  town  clerk, 
appeared  in  support  of  the  complaint,  which 
was  duly  made  out,  and  defendant  was  ordered 
to  pay  the  sum  claimed  and  costs  within  seven 
days. 

A Wheel. — There  arrived  at  West  Hartle- 
pool, on  Tuesday,  a monster  fly-wheel,  intended 
for  the  rolling-milts  of  Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Sons.  It  measures  22^-  ft.  in  diameter,  and  17  in. 
by  13  in.  thickness  of  rim,  and  weighs  25  tons 
5cwt.  In  order  to  transfer  it  toWeatHartlepool — 
a thing  impossible  to  attempt  on  the  railway — a 
special  carriage,  weighing  7 tons,  had  to  be 
bailb  for  its  oonvoyance,  and  besides,  some 
chains,  of  about  4 tons,  wore  employed,  making, 
with  the  wheel,  a total  of  about  37  tons  ; and  to 
move  this  no  less  than  thirty-two  horses  were 
used. 

The  Old  Tower,  Dundee. — This  interesting 
structure  is  about  to  be  restored,  Mr.  Scott,  who 
was  called  in,  reported  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  distinct  account  of  its  erection, 
but  he  sapposes  it  to  date  from  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Scottish  architecture 
assumed  a very  distinctive  and  national  form. 
The  oost  of  restoration  would  be  at  least  5,000L 
and  possibly  might  exceed  that  snm.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  3,300Z.  have  been  already  sub- 
scribed ; and  that  operations  will  bo  soon  begun. 

The  Hew  Home  and  Colonial  Offices.— 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  tenders  delivered  on 
the  15th  inst.  for  the  erection  of  the  New 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  contained  a stipula- 
tion that  the  general  conditions  of  tho  contract 
were  to  be  based  on  those  agreed  upon,  for 
general  adoption,  on  the  Ist  of  August  last, 
between  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Arohiteots  and  a Committee  of  London 
Builders. 

Art  Journals  In  Paris. — Should  the  war 
unhappily  continue  another  month,  there  will 
scarcely  be  a literary  or  scientific  journal  pnb- 
liahed  in  Paris.  In  addition  to  a previous  long 
list,  we  hear  of  the  suspension  of  the  ifoniteur 
des  Architectes  aud  the  Chronigue  des  Arts. 

The  Defoe  Monument  In  Bunhill  Fields. 
The  monument  which  has  been  erected  in 
Bunhill-fields  Cemetery,  by  the  united  snbscrip- 
tions  of  1,700  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  England, 
to  the  memory  of  Daniel  Defoe,  will  be  un- 
oovered  on  this  Friday,  the  16th  inst. 

Buried  Alive. — A tradesman  of  Penzance 
has  been  killed  while  assisting  in  excavating 
ground  for  the  foundations  of  some  houses  in  the 
town,  A sudden  fall  of  earth  covered  him,  and 
he  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  dug  out. 
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Trnfvliolesome  FllliD^>up  of  Excavations 
at  Iiiverpool, — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Tosteth  Local  Board,  Mr.  Darsie  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  practice  of  filling 
up  excavations  where  bailding  operations  were 
to  be  carried  on,  with  ashes  from  middens, — a 
probable  cause  o£  disease.  He  especially  referred 
to  a pit  to  the  rear  of  Park-grove,  about  forty 
yards  from  the  dwelling-houses,  from  which  clay 
had  been  taken,  and  which  was  being  filled  np 
with  these  ashes.  Hr.  Hall,  the  surveyor,  said 
it  was  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  once.  Ultimately,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  clerk  should  address  a letter  to  the 
mayor,  ashing  the  corporation  to  interfere  with 
the  further  deposit  of  midden  ashes  at  the  place 
in  question. 


TENDERS. 

For  bouse  in  Eew-road,  for  Mr.  C.  CorboD.  Mr. 
George  Truefitt,  arcLitect: — 

Colls  & Son 0 0 

Meaaum  1,703  0 0 

Carter  & Sons  \,7V)  0 0 

Williams  & Son  (accepted)  1,623  0 0 


For  tbe  remoTal  of  8t.  Peter’s  iron  churcb  from  Chip- 
penham-road,  Harrow-road,  to  Fulbam,  fi<r  the  Kev.  R. 
C.  Cardwell.  Mr.  W.  B.  Sargeant,  architect : — 

Xent  (accepted)  £135  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  about  3.000  ft.  of  new  road, 
with  drains,  &c.,  at  Margate,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Back  and 
Mr.  C,  T.  Hatfleld.  Mr.  F.  Allen  Edwards,  architect : — 

Hayward £'3,852  0 0 

Whittick 2 895  o 0 

Carlisle  2,683  6 10 


For  the  erection  of  a new  sea-wall,  at  Margate,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Back  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Hatfield,  ilr.  F.  Allen 
Edwards,  architect: — 

Hayward £2,623  0 0 

Carlisle  1,301  16  11 

Whittick 1,381  0 0 


For  the  town  sewerage  works, 
octfall  works,  &c.,  at  Cleethorpe 
Sewer  authority.  Mr.  Alfred  Edw 

Acock  fit  Henshaw  

Hudson  

Hartley  & Parkinson 

Cawkwell  & Co 

Eyan  & Co.  • 

Pearson  & Co 

Metcalfe  & Sons  

Gregson 

Conyard  

Storrey  & dagger 

Hayward 

8.  it  W.  Paltinson 

Dickon  

Waller 

Fawkes  & Sons 

Walker  

Toung 

Coker  

Chapman  

J.  & A.  Brown 

C.  Brown  

Bancroft  (accepted)  


construetion  of  tanks, 
, Lincolnshire,  for  the 
in  Skill,  engineer  : — 

£3,339  9 9 

3,150  0 0 


2.063  10  3 
2.913  0 0 
2,920  16  0 
2,600  0 0 
2,698  14  6 
2,675  0 0 
2,683  13  0 
2,643  0 0 
2,451  8 7 
2,419  13  4 
2,406  0 0 
2,374  6 10 
2,342  0 0 
2,240  4 9 
2,240  2 0 
2,115  12  6 
2,05'»  0 0 
2,0'IS  16  ICJ 
1,975  0 0 


For  finishing  villa  residences,  at  Montem-road,  Forest- 
hill.  Mr.  Robinson,  architect : — 

Neate  £2,814  0 0 

Price  2,507  0 0 

Capps  & Ritso  2,456  0 0 

Warr  3,281  0 0 

Wevill 2.160  0 0 

Hutchinson  2,050  0 0 

Stanoing 1,904  0 0 

Hurst  1,872  0 0 


For  house  and  shop  for  Mr.  Beall,  Westcott.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Dibble,  architect: — 

Inkpen £350  0 0 

Lynn  & Dudley  348  0 0 

Taylor  & Clear 3i0  0 0 

Putney  316  0 0 

Hamblin 3(j5  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  stables,  &c.,  on  the  Bath- 
road,  Slough,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  K.  Little.  Mr.  E.  Cotlield, 
architect  : — 

Thompson  £3,600  0 0 

Enston 3,121  0 0 

Hollis  2.9i3  0 0 

Sargeant 2,730  0 0 

Ecavell  2,595  0 0 

Goodchild  2,060  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  CO,  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mondsey, for  Miss  Hunt.  Mr.  Nicholas  Luke,  architect 

Eoffey £453  0 0 

Eing  & Sons 419  0 0 

Greenwood  & Son  440  0 0 

Ashton  427  0 0 

Preston  387  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.  T.-T.  C.  N.— H.  B.-T.  J.  H-D.  W.-A  H.-J.  H.— A.  E.- 
W.  e.  C.— J.  U.  H.— T.  B.— W.  U.— F.  H.— J.'W.— Da  S.— B.— A.  T — 
C.  C.  H.— T.  H.— H.  K.-U.  8.-F.  A 6.— W,  L.— R.  B.  P.-F.  D.- 
T.  W.  C.-a.  R.— W.  I.— B.  0.  T.  (ill  the  nam-a  ihould  be  given. 

Are  bU  tbe  tenders  recent  ?)— Def.  nee  (leveial  cues  &s  to  “ grinding 
money  " liave  been  reported  in  our  pngea). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  aad  gtrlnE 
addreeeea. 

All  etatemente  of  facta,  ilata  of  Tenders,  4c..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Kora.— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authoia 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  sU-ongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLT  should  he  sent. 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
071  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adveiiisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bxdlder" 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Ptiblisher.” 


TO  PARENTS  AND  OTTABDIAN3. 

T7URNITURE  and  DECORATION.-  ^ 

JD  TRADESMAN,  having  a thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the 
prlrclplre  of  art,  constrncii.'n,  and  drawing,  offen  greet  advan’ages 
for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIU— Addrese,  J.  D.  Post-olfloo,  Oa' ’ 
terrace,  Old  K-ut-road. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 

art  founders  and 


engineers, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLAllS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  HTC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  ii 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT-WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


GAS 


Sole  Importers  of  RARBEZ-\T'B 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liahera  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  263. 


Juit  publlrbed,  bsund  In  cloth,  price  le.  GL  or  prst  free  f >r 

QTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS  : a 

Trea'Ueonthe  beet  Methods  of  CoDetructing  and  Flttiog-up 
Bubler, 

Published  by  tbe  8T.  FANCRA3  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old 
St.  Pancrai-road,  London.  N.W. 


ANCIENT  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE 

_l\,  W1 1 .hoTtly  be  Pub’Lhed.  10  LITHOGB.KPHIC  DRAWISOB, 
witn  deeoriptlve  Lelter-pree*.  a-companled  by  0 large  PboiOirepb., 
i Itxtcatic'g  the  Architecture  and  present  Con.iUoa  of  AROPBltt 
CATahDKAL,  Co.  K»rry. 

By  ARTHUR  HILI.,  B-E.  A.B.I.B.A. 


:e  lUr. 


For  laying  4,876  yards  of  pipe  sewer,  in  the  district  of 
Stroud-end,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  W.  U.  C. 
Fisher,  C.E  , surveyor : — 

Clark  £2,600  0 0 

Savage  1,998  14  4 

Drew  (accepted)  1,850  0 0 

For  building  a cottage  residence,  for  Mr.  Burgess, 
Acton,  Middlesex  :— 

Blick  £306  0 0 

Walker  291  0 0 

Thompson  & Smilh  (accepted)  ...  280  0 0 


*,•  The  number  of  eopiet  belog  limited,  those  desirous  of  sub- 
iilulne  are  leqiiesled  tn  »«rd  their  aatn*.  to  the  Author, 

No,  22,  OKOROE'S  STkEKT.  CQIK. 


r/ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC  for  1871,  now 

resdy,  contain*  :-Th6  Year  of  Fate  for  France.  Remarkable 
liredlcllon  at  page  *8  of  Zulkiel’e  Almanac  for  1S73,  touching  the 
Emperor  of  the  French:—”  But  let  him  not  dream  of  lasting 
faonour*.  powers,  or  prisperity.  He  eball  found  no  dynasty,  be  sb.ll 
wear  no  durali'a  crown,  but  In  tbe  midst  of  deeds  of  blood  and 
slaughter,  with  affrighted  Europe  trembling  beneath  the  weight  of 
bis  daring  mamsl  hosta,  he  d-ecends  beneath  tbe  bevvy  band 

to  Inberll  bia  reiiown,  none  Co  record  hi*  good  deeds,  and  none  to 
lament  hie  desti  action.” 

J a.  BERGER.  L'Ddon. 


Published  at  ISa.  now  reduced  to  1‘.  GJ.poat  free, 

TRON  RUOFS  : a Theoretical  and  Practical 

I Treatise  on  their  Conatructloo, 

By  FRANCIS  CaMPIN,  C.B.  P-st-Freeldent  Civ.  and  Mech. 
Bug.  Society.  4c. 

Wilh  Woodenis  and  Lithographic  PUtes  of  Roofs  litely  executed. 
4to.  sewed. 

London:  B.  T,  BATSFORD,  Architectural  and  Englneerlug  Book- 
seller, S2,  High  HolbotD.  W.C, 


rp  A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

J . ARTIST,  la'e  of  Bymood's  lao.— PERSPEClIVKS  In  OUT- 


"OARTNERSHIP. — An  Arckiteeb  and  Sur 

I veyor,  who  has  had  considerable  experleuce  in  two  of  tbe 


n l oud 


L*  for  I 


9 year 


a hiB  ' 


sccoun*.  would  be  glad  to  negotiate  for  a SH  A ttE  la  an  established 
PRACTICE  in  London,  capable  of  bdug  enlarged  by  an  Increasing 
coDuix'on  of  hia  own.  Comtonnicatious  will  be  considered  cuoh- 
dctilisl. — Address,  A.  B,  Messrs.  Anderaou  4 Boo,  Bel  c.C>rs,  17,  Icon- 
mouger-laue,  Cbeaptliie. 


T EAD  workers  WANTED.— Apply  t| 

1 J JAMES  BALLANTINE  4 SON,  Glass  SUtners,  Edinburgh.  J 

OTROUD  END  SEWAGE  WORK3.-i 

►O  WANTED.  Immediately,  a thorough  praotleal,  energeli.’,  au4 
expert.  nc»d  FOREMAN  for  laying  abjut  three  miles  of  p'ps  sewer. 
None  need  apply  whose  character  for  ability  and  sobriety  will  nob 
oear  the  strloloat  invesiiga'io".  — Anply  hv  letter,  with  reforenee* 
and  wagas  leqiilced,  to  GEORGE  DRRW,  Contraetjr,  Cbalford. 
OloDcestershice.  j 

QEFTON  HIGHWAY  BOARD.  — Thei 

lO  Board  require  the  services  of  a person  qualified  to  act  a>  DI8-. 
TRICT  SURVEYOR.  His  duties  will  be  to  cairy  into  effect  all  the 
worlu  and  perform  all  tbe  duties  required  by  the  Board,  in  tbe  exe- 
cution of  Ihe  Repalrsor  Beconatruction  of  the  Highways  withiu  the 
District  of  the  Board,  to  devote  the  whole  of  bis  time  to  the  per- 
'otmanae  of  his  duties,  to  pt'pire  all  neoersarjr  iiUos,  take  levels, 
and  superintend  all  the  new  works  and  repairs,  and  keep  tbs  Sur- 
veyoi’a  books  and  accounts,  at  a salary  of  ION.  per  annum  — AppH- 
cation*,  with  testimonials,  to  be  seut  lu,  addressed  to  me,  on  ot 
before  FRIDAY,  the  30th  of  SEPTEMBER  lust. 

BASIL.  P.  BRABNEB,  Clerk  to  the  said  Bnrd. 

40,  North  John-street,  Liverpool,  September  1),  1870, 

TO  ARCHITECTS' AND  SURVEYORS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  CLERK 

VV  to  take  the  entire  Mauag-raenL  Must  be  well  up  in  sue- 
veyi'g,  taking  out  qnantlties,  aud;ostlmatlug.  A sound  knowledge 
of  ibe  cost  price  of  materials  and  value  ot  labour  lodUpsosable.— 
Addreas,  stailog  full  particulars  as  to  qualifir-tlons,  wh^re  last 
engaged,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  ALPHA,  ca'e  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
Advertising  Agent,  19,  Cli«uge-alUy,  Ooruhtll. 

WANTED,  a PLUMBER.  Must  be  a 

VV  g'ol  workman,  and  have  ratlef'C'ory  references.  On* 

good  BELL-HANGER.— Address,  atatlug  wages  requited,  339,  Offlo*i 
>t  ■'  J he  Builder." 

Y'VT'ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  oi 

V V WORKS  to  Superlutend  the  Sreotlou  of  a superior  Rssldence 
rear  London.  A c iriwiiter  preferred.  St  »te  age  aud  roferenee*.— 
Address,  323,  Office  of  ■'  The  Bulldsr" 

AArANTED,  in  Town,  an  ABOHITBOI  and 

V V SURVtYoK’S  ASbISTAST.  who  mmt  be  a good  draught*- 
man,  correspoudeot,  aud  accountant,  and  competent  to  make  sur- 
veys for  dllapldalloDS  and  p-«pare  speclficall  jus  for  alteralioas  and 
repairs  of  house  property  in  London.— Address,  stating  terms  and 
previous  eugagementi,  299.  Office  ot  “ The  Builder  " 

YIT ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

VV  Can  do  gis  work.  Will  ng  t*  fill  up  hia  time  painting  and 
;Us'ng.  No  objec  ton  to  any  p irt  f the  country. — Addees*,  Y.  Z. 
das  iugr-slree*,  Euiton-road,  London. 

■\X7‘ ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

VV  CLERK.  Can  keep  carpenter's  book-  Used  to  all  othe* 
dutl^  Unexceptionable  rrferencer. — Adure-s,  M.  3,  Elizabeth' 
street,  Pimlico,  8.W. 

'\;i7 ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR’S  A3ai3TANT; 

nged  23,  Tooroughly  welt  up  in  town  aud  field  surveylug,  Looi4 
Qjurd,  drainage,  aud  wa'erworka.  Neat  and  expedlti-<ui  draughts-, 
man  — Addiere,  0.  CLARK,  3.  Sindbro -k-ro  id.  Stoke  Newington,  EC 

YIT’ANTED,  by  a steady  practical  CAR^ 

T V FENTEE  and  JOINER,  any  quantity  nf  PIKCEWORK.  01 
a Situation  as  Working  FoCiinin,— Addr.sa.  T.  W,  58.  Union-dcoot, 
Clatendon-iquace,  N.W, 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

117 AN  TED,  by  a practical  Young  Man,  4 

VV  enUATION  a*  PLUMBER,  GASPIITER,  and  ZINQ 

WORKER,  with  good  reference.— Addioss,  J.  W.  38,  Pa-k-pUo6 
Fark-ioad,  CUpbsm,  Surrey. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a handy 

VV  steady  Man,  undersUnds  tbe  PAINTING  and  OLaZINU 
Wages  If.  a week.— Address  to  A.  B.  care  of  Mrs.  Major,  Ne* 
Hamp-ou,  Middlesex. 

TO  IRONMONGERS,  SMITHS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a firafc 

VV  clui  MECHANIC,  in  tbe  Bmitb,  Bellbaugiug.  Oasfitilog, 
nod  all  kinds  of  Range,  Bitb.Hteam,  aud  Horticultural  work.  Firsts 
dess  reference.  No  objecllou  to  piecework. — Address,  A.  £.  13, 
Victorla-grove,  Slorpeth-road,  Victor  a Park.  N.B. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

‘VYT' ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

V V censtaut  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  or  TUilBE-BRANCH 
HAND.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  PLUMBER.  10,  Cbarles-stree^ 
lallugton-gteen. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

YYrANTEL),  by  a good  PLUMBER 

VV  GASFllTEB.  a consUut  SITUATION.  UnJerst.uls  all 
kluds  of  lion-pipe  work,  batb,  and  pump  work.  Wunid  not  ubjeot  tC 
fill  np  time  In  ziucwurking  aii'l  painltug,  if  fir  a euustancy.  Town 
or  country.— Audi es*.  R.  P.  No.  3,  MailborougU  Cuttage-,  Staffiud 
street,  High-stree',  Peckham,  Surrey. 

\;\7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK 

VV  ING  FORlMAN.  A CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Wage' 
moderate.  Sober  habits.— Address,  A.  B.  4,  Locktou-itreet,  Bromleys 
road.Nutiing-hlU. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

'W/'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man-* 

VV  a SirUAlION,  as  CLERK  of  WOuKS  or  BUILOEk’i. 

FOREMAN.  Over  ten  yeare' firsl'Ctas*  reference  1 from  Loudon  firm 
aud  architrcts.  Well  up  lu  church  work.  Juiuerby  iraue.  AgalSti 
Address.  H.  H.  L 23,Pituce*i-e'.r«et,  Lisson-grove.  Marylebone,  N.W. 

\V7  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  A 

yV  CARPENTER.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  pUus.  U.ed  44 

all  k'nds  of  Jobbing  aud  repairing.  Befereuce  of  ten  years  fr-oui  I'lU 
employer,  If  required.  Town  or  eouniry.  Would  'ake  charge  of» 
tmall  Juhulug  huiluess,  or  a job.— Address,  S.  4,  BloomUurg-sireet,: 
Vuiceul-equare,  8 W. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS,  4e. 

V'VT’ ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA^ 

VV  TION  as  Our-D'IOR  or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  HashidgOM 
experience  in  condneeng  some  firsl-cla  s jobs,  i Aged  41.  uOOC 
relerouccs. — Address,  A.  H.  28.  Qij  a stnet,  V-iuxhali. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONrRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

■\Y7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE 

VV  tNGAOEUENr  with  one  of  Ihe  above.  Sieved  yearr 
experience  In  office,  yard  work,  4c.  First  c'ass  refeiences.  h«lar> 
moderate. — K.  C.  H.  1,  Robar's-terruca,  C >mmsrciai-ro-id.  E. 

A 


YOUTH  WANTED  in  a London 

lulliiei's  Office.  Must  be  inlelllgeot,  quick  at  figures,  sud 
to  trace  dT.awings,— Address,  with  age  and  particulars,  to  L.  3. 
of  Mr.  D.  O.botue  102,  Newgate-eueit,  E.C. 


TO  BRICKMAKERfl. 

WANTED,  an  EiNGaGEVIENT  by  f 

Practical  Man.  as  FOREMAN  of  a BKICKFIELD.  or  by. 
tbe  Thousand  No  objection  to  going  abroad.  Good  scholar.  First- 
clsis  refereicca — Apply , S,  R.  1.  James  Bales  Brickfield,  Ciiuhtri 
weli-giove  Surrey. 
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The  Revival  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
in  Holland. 


history  of  art 
dariag  the  last  300 
years  presents  no 
feature  of  greater 
interest  than  the 
almost  simnltaneous 
“ revival”  of  Gothic 
architectare  in  the 
three  great  northern 
countries  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  origi- 
nation of  this  move- 
lent  can  be  claimed  by  England  or  France  is 
ispnted.  We  claim  it  for  England,  where  the 
irliest  works  of  great  merit  erected  in  the 
ivived  style  are  to  be  found  : still,  it  must  be 
Imitted,  that  in  the  study  of  the  art  and  its 
istory  the  French  were  early  in  the  field  ; and 
though  Germany  can  lay  no  claim  to  having 
'iginated  the  movement,  neither  England  nor 
ranee  can  point  to  works  of  such  magnitude 
! the  completion  of  Cologne,  Batisbon,  and 
peyers  Cathedrals.  It  is  now  our  purpose  to 
y before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  extra- 
'dinary  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
hich  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  taken  place 
i the  little  kingdom  of  Holland.  We  say  that 
lis  revival  is  extraordinary  for  three  reasons  : 
fstly,  because  Holland  is  the  last  country  in 
iurope  where  we  should  have  thought  of  looking 
>r  anything  like  enthusiasm  about  ecclesiastical 
rtj  secondly,  because  the  neighbouring  king- 
om  of  Belgium,  with  which  Holland  was  origi- 
ally  united,  has  done  so  little  in  the  way  of 
jviving  Gothic  architecture;  and,  thirdly,  on 
exjount  of^the  great  number  and  size  of  the 
hurches  now  being  erected  or  recently  completed 
y the  Dutch. 

Before  commencing  any  description  of  the 
umerous  works  which  we  shall  have  to  mention 
1 this  article,  we  shall  make  a few  preliminary 
bservations  upon  the  causes  which  have  fur- 
aered  the  revival  of  Gothic  architectare  in 
[olland. 

It  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  causes  which 
id  to  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces  was 
iie  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Homan 
latholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  that,  had  the 
rovernment  of  the  Netherlands  acted  with  the 
ime  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration 
'hich  has  since  distinguished  it,  Holland  and 
lelgium  might  still  be  under  the  same  kingi 
nt  the  interference  of  the  Government  of 
le  Netherlands  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
k)man  Catholic  Church,  more  especially  in  the 
ffair  of  the  Jansenist  Archbishop  of  Utrecht, 
iised  the  suspicion  and  opposition  of  the  whole 
loman  Catholic  party  in  the  country,  which, 
ombined  with  other  infiuences,  ultimately  led  to 
he  separation  of  1830,  when  the  southern  pro- 
incea  of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  entirely 
loman  Catholic,  broke  away  from  the  northern 
r Protestant  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  religious  parties 
1 Holland  are  divided  as  follow  ; — Protestants 


of  the  Geneva  Confession,  or  Calvinists,  number 
1.942,387;  Homan  Catholics,  1,234,486;*  Be- 
monstrants,  or  Arminians,  about  100,000 ; 
Lutherans,  about  50,000.  There  are  about  150,000 
Jews;  and  8,000  or  9,000  Jansenists.  From  these 
few  general  statistics  of  the  various  religions  in 
Holland,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
the  great  movement  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical 
architectare  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Homan  Catholics,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Calvinists  would  give  great  counte- 
nance or  support  to  such  a movement,  and 
the  Lutherans  and  Jansenists  are  too  few,  and 
too  scattered,  to  undertake  such  a movement ; 
and  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  churches 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  are  in  Limburg 
and  North  Brabant,  which  are  (with  the  excep- 
j tion  of  the  Grand  Dueby  of  Luxemberg)  the 
j moat  completely  Homan  Catholic  portions  of  the 
I kingdom  of  Holland.  It  is  necessary  before  pro- 
! oeeding  farther  that  our  readers  should  under- 
^ stand  the  exact  position  held  by  the  Roman 
j Catholic  Church  in  Holland.  Although  there  is 
\ no  State  Church  in  Holland,  there  are  two  Esta- 
I hlished  churches, — the  Calvinist  and  the  Roman 
j Catholic.  The  clergy  of  both  religions  are  paid 
! by  the  State,  and  certain  grants  allowed  for 
I their  schools  and  keeping  thoir  churches  in 
repair.  Only  enough,  however,  is  allowed  for  the 
absolute  necessities  of  religion,  i.e.,  enough  to 
keep  the  walls  of  the  various  buildings  from 
falling,  and  their  roofs  weather-tight, — any  orna- 
mental works  must  be  carried  out  by  subscriptions 
made  amongst  the  various  congregations ; and 
in  the  case  of  new  churches,  the  Government 
generally,  not  always,  gives  a small  sum  of  money 
to  assist  the  work,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  it,  and  no  difference  is  made  whether  it 
is  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship  which  is  required.  In  fact,  to  such  an 
extent  is  this  spirit  of  religious  toleration  and 
equality  carried  that  when  the  present  Pope,  in 
the  year  1850,  re-established  the  Homan  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  Holland,  the  Dutch  Government 
not  only  abstained  from  opposing  that  measure, 
but  increased  the  income  of  those  amongst 
the  clergy  who  were  raised  to  the  episcopate, 
and  acknowledged  them  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Homau  Catholic  Church,  so  that  all  com- 
munications between  that  Church  and  the 
Government  were  carried  on  through  the  bishops. 
Within  the  last  two  years  a separate  “ Minister 
of  Worship”  has  also  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  at  the  Hague.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Holland  now  is  divided  into  five 
bishoprics  and  one  ” vicariate.”  The  archbishop 
is  at  Utrecht;  his  arch-diocese  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Utrecht,  Guelders,  Drentbe,  Fries- 
land, and  Groningen. 

The  diocese  of  Harlem  comprises  North  and 
South  Holland  ; the  diocese  of  Breda,  Zealand 
and  the  western  portion  of  North  Brabant ; and 
thatofBoi8-le-Dac,the  eastern  portion  of  the  same 
province.  The  diocese  of  Roermond  is  for  the 
duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  vicariate  of  Luxem- 
berg  for  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  In  the 
dioceses  of  Roermond,  Bois-le-Duo,  and  Luxem- 
berg, the  ancient  churches  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  other 
portions  of  Holland  they  are  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Homan 
Catholics  also  possess  the  ancient  cathedrals  of 
Roermond,  Bois-le-D  no  (the  most  beautiful  church 
in  Holland,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  views  in 
a future  number),  and  Maestricht  (where  the 
bishopric  has  not  been  restored). 

Not  only  has  the  revival  of  Gothic  or  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  been  in  the  hands  of  one 
religious  persuasion,  but  it  has  also  been  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  one  architect,  and  he  still 
a young  man,  Mr.  Cuypers,  of  Amsterdam  and 
Roermond.  Before  that  gentleman  began  to 

• These  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1865. 


build  churches,  which  is  not  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  Holland  was  most  deplorable.  Gothic 
architecture  was  almost  unknown  for  such  pur- 
poses,  and  the  mongrel  Italian  style  in  vogue 
could  not  be  exceeded  for  ugliness  or  unsuitable- 
ness  to  the  sacred  purposes  for  which  it  was 
required.  The  examples  of  this  style  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them,  we  regret  to  state, 
have  even  been  perpetrated  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years. 

In  order,  however,  to  trace  out  how  this 
wretched  style,  which  we  must  call  the  “ Greco- 
Dutch,”  came  into  existence,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland,  and 
trace  its  development  step  by  step.  As  will  be 
probably  known  to  our  readers,  the  Reformation 
in  Holland  took  place  half  a century  later  than 
in  England,  and  thus  in  Holland  we  find 
beautiful  examples  of  early  Renaissance  work  in 
the  churches  ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  stalls  at 
Dortrecht,  the  pulpit  at  Bois-le-Duc,  the  side 
screens  at  Breda,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stained  glass  at  Gouda.  Not  that  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ceased  to  be  used,  for  we  find  at  Gouda, 
Breda,  Delft,  and  Amsterdam,  Gothic  work 
which  dates  from  quite  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  churches  built  after  the  Reforma- 
tion (that  is,  within  the  first  century  after  the 
change  of  religion)  are  of  a most  singular  style, 
a kind  of  round-arched  Gothic,  with  very  clumsy 
Italian  detail.  A good  example  of  this  style  is 
the  (so-called)  “Nieuwe  Kirke,”  or  new  church, 
at  the  Hogue,  an  ugly  but  not  unpicturesque 
building.  Very  few  churches  of  this  date  exist 
in  Holland.  This  singular  style  was  succeeded 
by  regular  Italian  architectare ; but  with  the 
tall  bulb-shaped  spires  and  turrets,  to  which  the 
Dutch  were  so  attached,  and  high-pitched  roofs 
grafted  on  to  it.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  at  Rosendael,  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Maestricht,  and  several  churches  at  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam,  are  good  examples  of  this  style. 
This  kind  of  architecture  lasted  down  to  about 
the  year  1780  or  1790.  Spires  of  this  date 
(between  the  years  1600  and  1790)  are  to  be 
found  all  over  Holland.  Perhaps  the  moat 
graceful  are  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Bois-le- 
Duo  and  Breda,  of  the  churches  at  Gouda,  Boxtel, 
and  Helvetsluis,  and  of  the  town-halls  of 
Alkmaar  and  Groningen.  All  these  spires  con- 
sist of  a series  of  lanterns  and  bulbs,  placed  one 
over  the  other,  crowned  at  top  by  a slender 
pyramidal  spire,  finishing  in  a vane  or  cross. 

After  the  year  1780  or  1790  we  find  the  dome 
frequently  used,  and  the  style  becomes  more 
classical.  Good  examples  of  churches  in  this 
style  are  the  two  older  Roman  Catholic  churches 
at  Rotterdam,  and  the  churches  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Mary,  at  Bois-le-duc.  The  two  latter 
churches  are  remarkably  clever,  and  we  have 
rarely  seen  the  internal  supports  of  a dome  bet- 
ter arranged.  We  were,  unfortunately,  unable 
to  learn  either  the  exact  date  or  the  name  of  the 
architect  who  built  these  two  remarkable 
churches.  Out  of  this  pure  Italian  style  by 
degrees  grew  the  terrible  architecture  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  the  Greco-Dutch.  It 
consists  in  mixing  up  the  heaviest  features  of 
Greek  architecture  with  the  fanciful  style  of 
ornament  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see  upon 
Dutch  clocks.  A wonderful  example  of  this 
detestable  style  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  front  of  which  is  a 
regular  Dutch  clock-case,  enlarged.  Scarcely 
less  hideous  are  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Protestant  church  at  Bois-le-Duc,  the 
Catholic  churches  at  Delft,  Breda,  and  Dor- 
, treoht,  and  we  grieve  to  say  this  style  is  not 
quite  abolished  even  now. 

Pew  examples  of  “ Brummagem  ” Gothic  are 
to  be  found  in  Holland ; in  fact,  we  know  of 
only  two  or  three  churches  to  which  this  term 
may  be  fairly  applied.  They  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Sohedam  (the  interior  of 
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which  is  tindergoing  great  alterations,  from  the 
designs  of  Hr.  Coypera,  and  will  in  a short  time 
be  really  far  above  reproach)  ; the  “ New  ” 
(Protestant)  chnrch  at  Rotterdam,  an  abomin- 
able octagonal  building ; and  the  new  church 
now  building  by  the  Jesuits  at  Maettricht. 

The  earliest  real  Gothic  church  built  in 
Holland  was  the  Eedemptorist  Chnrch  at 
Amsterdam,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Molkenboer, 
erected  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  It  is 
a poor  building,  vaulted  in  plaster,  and  pos- 
sessing neither  tower  nor  spire,  and  not  parti- 
cularly ecclesiastical  in  arrangement.  About 
fifteen  years  back  Mr.  Cnypers  commenced  his 
fine  church  at  Wijck  (a  suburb  of  Maestricht). 
This  church  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
really  satisfactory  building  of  the  kind  erected 
in  Holland  during  the  “ Revival.”  It  is  a cruci- 
form building,  consisting  of  a nave  land  aisles, 
transepts,  a spacious  single  choir  (over  60  ft. 
long),  and  a tall  western  tower,  crowned  by  a 
slate  spire.  The  whole  church  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  sparingly  used,  and  inter- 
nally the  chnrch  is  vaulted  throughout  in  brick, 
with  stone  ribs.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follow : — 
Entire  length,  including  western  tower,  163  ft. ; 
width  across  transepts,  91  ft. ; width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  61  ft. ; height  to  the  vaulting  of  nave 
and  choir,  62  ft.  j height  to  top  of  spire,  221  ft. 
The  style  chosen  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  very  simple  and  plain, — in  fact, 
the  exterior,  notwithstanding  the  flying  but- 
tresses of  the  nave,  has  rather  a bare  and  bald 
appearance.  The  tower  and  spire  are  excellently 
designed ; but  the  small  Jl6cke  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts  and  nave  is  too  small, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  not  high  enough. 
Internally  the  general  efi’ect  of  tbo  church  is 
very  good,  and  is  much  helped  by  the  decoration, 
which  is  harmonious  iu  colour  and  well  designed. 
The  walls  are  rather  too  thin,  and  the  columns 
want  boldness.  There  is  no  triforium,  and  the 
blank  space  below  tbe  clearstory  windows  gives 
an  [appearance  of  flatness  to  the  nave  of  the 
church.  The  furniture  of  this  church  is  all 
good.  The  choir  is  arranged  in  a Ritualistic 
manner,  with  excellently  carved  stalls  on  either 
side,  and  a lectern  in  the  middle.  The  altars 
have  oak  reredoaes,  well  carved  and  judiciously 
decorated.  All  tho  windows  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  are  filled  with  mosaic  glass  arranged 
in  geometrical  patterns,  which  has  a good  effect. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  for  the 
stained  glass  in  the  choir,  which  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Although  Maestricht  has  the  honour  of  having 
built  the  first  really  satisfactory  Gothic  church 
of  modern  days  in  Holland,  the  ecclesiastical 
works  carried  out  in  that  city  since  tho  erection 
of  the  chnrch  at  Wijck  are  anything  but  what 
we  could  wish  them  to  be.  The  new  Franciscan 
church  was  commenced  about  eight  years  ago, 
and  has  been  very  completely  carried  out.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  and  a 
choir  the  same  length.  The  style  chosen  is  that 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  choir  by  a solid 
stone  rood-screen,  the  centre  of  which  is  pierced 
by  a doorway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  altar. 
The  choir  has  two  rows  of  stalls  on  each  side,  a 
lofty  stone  “ sacrements  bauslein,”  and  a very 
elaborate  stone  altar.  The  defects  of  this 
church  are  firstly  its  sham  construction,  the 
vaulting  and  all  the  arches  being  turned  in 
plaster;  secondly,  the  wiryness  of  its  detail; 
and  thirdly,  the  wretched  decoration  which  dis- 
figures, rather  than  assists,  the  architecture. 
The  chnrch  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Weber,  of  Roermond. 

A third  church  is  uow  being  erected  at  Maes- 
tricht, for  the  Jesuit  order.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  with  an  apse  at  the  east  end, 
and  three  turrets  at  the  west  end.  Internally, 
everything  is  done  in  plaster,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  design  is  by  a 
lay  brother  of  tbe  order,  and  it  is  a caution  to 
amateurs  not  to  build  without  professional  assis- 
tance. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Servaia  is  being 
excellently  restored  by  Mr.  Cuypers  ; but  of  this 
restoration  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apeak  on  a 
future  occasion. 

A good  church,  very  similar  in  plan  and 
general  arrangement  to  that  of  Wijck  has  been 
erected  at  Maesbracht.  Tho  architect  is  Mr. 
Cuypers. 

At  Roermond  the  Cathedral  Cburoh  of  St. 
Christopher,  a large  late  fifteenth-contnry  build- 
ing, is  being  restored  by  Mr.  Cuypers.  The 
portion  of  the  work  at  present  in  course  of  exe- 
cution consists  of  filling  all  the  windows  with 


mullions  and  tracery,  every  vestige  of  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  last  century,  at  which  time 
also  the  church  was  whitewashed,  and  robbed  of 
as  much  of  its  interest  as  possible. 

Another  and  still  more  important  work  of 
restoration  being  carried  out  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, is  the  completion  and  renovation  of  the 
beautiful  Romanesque  Minster  Church  at  Roer- 
mond. This  building,  tbe  most  beautiful  example 
of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  architecture  in 
Holland,  is,  after  a lapse  of  six  centuries  and  a 
half,  being  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
four  lofty  towers  contemplated  by  the  original 
architect.  The  whole  of  the  interior  as  well  as 
the  exterior  is  to  undergo  a oareful  and  complete 
restoration.  The  portion  of  the  work  already 
carried  out  does  great  credit  to  the  architect ; 
and  when  we  state  that  all  the  plans  for  this 
work  have  been  signed  and  approved  of  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  was  theconsolting  archi- 
tect to  the  work,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  this 
restoration  is  highly  satisfactory. 

As  we  shall  give  a view  of  part  of  this  chnrch, 
and  also  a description  of  it,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion again  to  refer  to  this  restoration.  The 
episcopal  seminary  at  Roermond  was  erected 
some  years  since  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Weber. 
It  does  not  add  greatly  to  that  gentleman’s 
reputation  as  an  architect. 

The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral at  Utrecht  (formerly  the  Franciscan  Chnrch) 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  pages. 
On  the  whole  tbe  work  is  a satisfactory  one.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Van-dor-Brink,  but  all  the  wood- 
work, stalls,  pulpit,  altars,  &o.,  ware  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Engleberger ; and  the  superb 
decoration,  which  is  by  far  the  cleverest  portion 
of  the  whole  work,  was  designed  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kleioertz,  of  Aix-Ie- 
Chapelle,  the  talented  artist  who  is  now  deco- 
rating Ste.  Maria  zu  Capitol,  at  Cologne,  and 
the  Cathedral  at  Aix-le-Cfaapelle.  The  great 
similarity  of  this  decoration  to  some  that  we 
have  seen  by  Mr.  Cujpers  led  us,  in  our  former 
notice  of  this  church,  to  attribute  tbe  work  to 
that  gentleman.  The  new  Catholic  Chnrch  at 
Arnheim  is  also  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tan- 
der-Brink.  Although  the  general  effect  of  tho 
interior  of  the  church  is  pleasing,  tho  detail 
shows  great  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  the  tower  and  spire  are 
quite  Brummagem. 

The  magnificent  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John 
at  Bois-le-Duc,  or  s’Hortogen  Bosch,  as  it  is 
called,  in  Holland,  is  undergoing  a partial 
restoration,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hesse- 
mans  & Yeneman.  Although  we  wish  to  do  all 
justice  to  the  work  of  these  gentlemen,  as  we 
were  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  one  of  them, 
we  cannot  bestow  unmitigated  praise  upon  this 
restoration,  and  for  two  reasons— in  the  first 
place,  wo  cannot  approve  of  the  destruction  of 
the  fine  Renaissance  rood-screen  which  adorned 
this  church,  nor  are  we  satisfied  with  the  resto- 
ration of  the  sculpture  in  the  great  north  front. 
However,  we  shall  refer  to  this  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  we  shall  give  views  and  a description 
of  the  cathedral. 

A new  church  for  the  Redemptorisfc  order 
was  erected  some  six  years  ago  in  the  same 
(own.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Van  Vaecker.  Tho 
church  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  the  same 
height,  a short  chancel,  two  side  chapels,  short 
transepts,  and  a lofty  ficche  at  the  intersection. 
The  style  chosen  was  a mixture  of  Second  and 
Third  Pointed  Gothic.  We  cannot  say  much  in 
favour  of  this  building.  The  exterior  is  too 
spikey,  and  the  interior  is  entirely  executed  in 
plaster.  The  whole  church  is  decorated  in 
colour,  the  effect  of  which  is  far  from  good,  and 
has  a dingy  appearance,  probably  caused  by 
the  use  of  stone  colour  instead  of  white. 

The  above-mentioned  Church  of  St.  James  has 
been  charmingly  decorated  by  Mr.  Cuypers.  The 
dome  has  a kind  of  conventional  colonnade, 
painted  round  the  lower  portion  of  the  drum 
with  figures  rather  severely  treated.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  dead  white  in  this  decoration, 
which  has  a charming  effect.  There  is  some 
stained  glass,  too,  which  is  not  bad  in  its  way. 
We  mnst  continue  the  subject  in  another  article. 


Bagged  Sebool,  Manchester. — We  learn 
that  Lombard-street  Ragged  School  and  Working 
Men’s  Church  is  so  fully  attended  that  a new 
building  is  projected,  to  accommodate  from  600 
to  700  scholars.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it;  but 
we  recommend  a revision  of  the  fa9ade  designed. 
As  shown  by  a lithograph  published,  it  is  terribly 
ugly. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS  IN  HEREFORD.* 

The  Palace  at  Hereford,  where  the  Bishop ' 
and  Mrs.  Ablay  received  the  British  Archa3o->> 
logical  Association  on  the  7th  inst.,  as  we  briefly 
mentioned  in  our  last,  is  a very  remarkable  fl 
building,  the  greater  part  being  contained  within  I 
a Norman  Hall,  of  necessarily  great  size.  This  [I 
size  will  be  tolerably  obvious  when  we  say  that  l| 
it  now  includes  a drawing-room,  dining-room,  ijj 
entrance-hall  (all  lofty  and  grandiose  apart-  J 
ments.  Modern  Italian  in  style),  and  the  Bishop’s 
own  private  rooms.  It  must  not  bo  eupposed| 
that  the  Norman  building  to  which  this  immense 
hall  belonged  had  many  other  apartments  of '! 
corresponding  size  and  dignity.  The  fact  is,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  that  a Norman  t 
mansion  consisted  of  little  more  than  a hall  and 
a large  bedroom  or  two.  In  the  hall  they  ate  I 
and  drank,  men  and  master,  tbe  former  sleeping  : I 
there  also.  Aula  in  old  Latin,  and  modern  too,  I 
for  the  matter  of  that,  means  a palace  and  a :f 
court.  The  Saxons  called  such  a building  a ; 
heall,  the  French  a salle.  Thus,  therefore,  while  ' 
in  old  times  one  apartment,  to  speak  broadly,  ’ 
was  called  an  aula, — a noble  residence, — we  now 
call  many  a noble  residence,  with  many  apart-  . 
ments,  a Hall.  The  roofs  of  these  Norman  halls 
were  often  supported  by  ranges  of  wooden  pillars,  i 
It  was  the  case  at  Hereford,  where  there  were  > 
two  ranges,  forming  it  into  throe  aisles,  and  the  < 
ancient  roof  and  Norman  capitals  of  wood  may  ; 
still  be  studied. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Palace,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  i 
Beavan  described  tbe 

Mappa  Mundi, 

preserved  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  concerning  , 
the  approaching  publication  of  which  wo  spoke  if 
nob  long  ago.  This  map  has  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  geographers  aud  antiquaries  since  i 
the  year  1780,  when  a description  of  it  appeared  . 
in  Gough’s  “ British  Topography.”  Nothing  : 
was  known  by  those  who  first  studied  the  map  \ 
either  of  its  connexion,  with  the  Cathedral  of  > 
Hereford  or  of  its  date,  except  what  was 
gathered  from  internal  evidence.  Mr.  Lelewel,  I 
from  the  stylo  of  its  penmanship,  conceived  that 
it  was  executed  about  1220.  M.  d’Avezac,  in- 
geniously comparing  the  course  of  historical  . 
events  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  the  ; 
political  divisions  as  indicated  in  tho  map  in  : 
respect  to  France,  Burgundy,  and  Flanders,  i 
concludes  its  date  to  have  been  between  1313  ' 
and  1320.  English  antiquaries  (we  are  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Beavau)  have  pronounced  the  style  < 
of  writing  to  belong  to  the  twenty  years  from  i 
1290  to  1310.  But  recent  researches  into  ; 
cathedral  records  have  fortunately  furnished : 
us  with  sure  ground  as  to  its  proximate  dat%f 
and  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  cathedral.  1 
Richard  of  Haldingham,  having  previously  held  i 
office  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  was  endowed  with  I 
the  prebendal  stall  of  Norton  in  Hereford,  and  i 
retained  his  prebend  from  1290  to  1310.  He  ■ 
was  subsequently  connected  with  tho  chapter  of  i 
Salisbury,  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  map  was  exe-  ! 
cubed  while  be  was  prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  i 
the  period  which  is  thus  defined  satisfactorily  ; 
coincides  with  the  conclusion  of  the  English  1 
antiquaries  from  the  stylo  of  the  work. ; 
The  map  is  drawn  in  accordance  with  the’ 
notion  which,  with  modifications  from  time  ' 
to  time,  was  the  prevailing  one  in  Christen-- 1 
dom  for  more  than  seven  centuries,  from  i 
the  time  of  Orosius  and  St.  Augustine,  until , 
travellers  iu  distant  regions  became  more  nuiue- ; 
rouB,  observant,  and  communicative.  The  habiW; 
able  earth  is  represented  as  a circular  island, : 
with  the  " ocean  stream  ” flowing  round  it.  Jern- 1 
Salem  is  placed  in  the  centre.  Asia  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  upper  (or  Eastern)  half  of  the 
circle,  while  Europe  holds  the  lower  quarter  on  ■ 
the  left  hand,  and  Africa  that  on  the  right.  i 
This  arrangement  is  common  to  most  of  the 
Medicoval  maps  of  the  world.  Bub  the  Hereford  • 
map  is  distinguished  from  tbe  rest  by  its  great  . 
size,  its  elaborate  drawing,  its  illustrations  of  i 
objects  in  natural  history  and  of  historical  facts,  • 
and  its  numerous  inscriptions,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  interest  in  an  archmological  point  of  ; 
view : and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat  com-  : 
plete  representation  in  existence  of  those  specu-  : 
lative  notions  of  our  forefathers  regarding  the  i 
earth,  which  speedily  gave  way  upon  the  ad-  ; 
vance  of  actual  geographical  knowledge  in  the  ; 
fifteenth  ceatury.  The  interest  of  the  map  is  i 
greatly  increased  by  the  decidedly  religious  j 
character  of  its  chief  illustrations.  In  a sort  of  ( 


See  pp.  720,  737,  an/e. 
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gabla  over  the  circular  border  is  a striking  and 
curious  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment ; 
and  in  the  map  itself  the  eating  of  the  Forbidden 
Fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Crucifixion  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  other  events  in  Biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  are  prominently  shown. 
Many  of  the  legends  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. This  fact,  together  with  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  drawings,  has  furnished  ground  for  a 
conjecture  that  it  was  intended  for  an  altar-piece 
of  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral.  The  mop, 
which  has  formed  at  various  times  the  subject  of 
numerous 'essays,  is  elaborately  drawn  in  colours 
on  vellum,  and  shows  that  its  author  must  have 
been  a distinguished  oaligraphor.  But  the 
ravages  of  time  are  too  perceptible  in  the  work, 
and  some  parts  can  only  be  deciphered  with 
difficulty.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  a 
very  correct  copy  of  it  should  be  made 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  reproduce  the 
colours  of  the  original,  as  well  as  the  draw- 
ing and  the  writing.  A document  so  impor- 
tant in  its  bearing,  not  only  on  the  history 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  on  the  legends  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  should  not  be  suffered  to  perish, 
and  ought  to  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
students  at  home  and  abroad ; and  it  is  there- 
fore proposed  to  publish  a fac-simile,  executed 
with  the  utmost  care  in  coloured  lithography,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a photograph  of  15  in.  in 
diameter,  by  which  the  critical  accuracy  of  the 
copy  may  be  perfectly  tested  with  the  aid  of  a 
glass.  Letterpress  will  be  added,  which  will 
contain  all  that  is  known  of  the  author,  copies 
of  the  whole  of  the  legends  in  the  map  with  ex- 
planations, and  a crWcal  examination  of  the 
map  and  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  carto- 
graphy. It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
published  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
(1870),  and  specimens  of  it,  admirably  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  archi- 
tect, of  this  city,  were  with  the  original  ex- 
hibited. 

Mr.  Havergal,  responding  to  a request  made 
to  him  that  he  would  say  a few  words,  wished 
every  one  to  know  that  those  who  had  under- 
taken this  work  had  done  so  not  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  any  pecuniary  advantage  therefrom  to 
themselves,  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  add  something  worthy  to  English  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  wish  to  do  that  justice  which 
had  never  yet  been  done  to  the  famous  Hereford 
map.  Taking  occasion,  in  speaking  upon  this 
subject,  to  refer  to  the  ancient  chair  of  the 
bishop  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Havergal 
directed  attention  to  the  close  similarity  between 
the  chair  in  question  and  that  in  which  in  the 
Map'pa  Mundi  the  Pope  was  seated.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  two  was  so  close  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  how  any  one  could  avoid  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  have  drawn  that  chair  on 
the  map  the  author  must  have  seen  some  such 
one  somewhere,  and  he  suggested  that  that  par- 
ticular one  was  no  other  than  the  old  chair  at 
present  in  the  cathedral. 

On  the  same  evening  a paper  on 
The  Ecclesiastical  Statesmen  of  Sereford, 

by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt, was  read,  treating  especially 
of  Bishop  Aqnablanoa  and  St.  Thomas  de  C.anti- 
lupe,  of  whose  monuments  we  spoke  in  oar  last. 
Aqnablanca  was  a great  favourite  of  King 
Henry  III.,  and  the  king,  to  mark  hia  personal 
esteem  for  him,  presented  him  with  two  mitres, 
as  appears  from  the  following  warranty  still 
existing.  The  first,  dated  1239-40,  runs  thus  : — 
“ Pay  to  Master  Joseph,  the  goldsmith,  14  marks 
for  a certain  mitre,  purchased  and  given  by  onr 
command  to  Peter  de  Aquablanca,  Bishop  of 
Hereford."  The  second  is  dated  February  11th, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  runs  thus  : — “ Pay  from  our  treasury  to 
Edward,  the  son  of  Odo,  S2l.,  for  acertain  mitre, 
made  by  our  command  for  the  use  of  the 
venerable  Father  Peter,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  of 
our  gift."  These  mitres  remained  the  insignia 
of  Hereford’s  bishops,  and  were  used  by  the 
majority  of  his  sacoessors  until  the  Reformation. 
Mr.  Holt’s  account  of  Cantilupe  (a  descendant  of 
the  Norseman  family  of  Champ  de  Loup — 
Campus  Lupi — and  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe, 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Hereford,  1202),  was 
very  interesting,  and  included  some  fresh  informa- 
tion, but  we  are  forced  to  pass  it  over. 

We  must  add  to  the  account  we  gave  of  the 
visit  to  the  curious  group  of  Norman  ohnrchesin 
the  morning,  before  going  to  the  bishop’s,  Mr. 
Blashill’s  account  of 

Eowlstone  Church. 

The  main  portions  of  the  church,  he  said,  ap- 


pear to  belong  to  the  period  between  1130  and 
1150.  Its  twelfch-osntury  work,  although  pos- 
sessing some  peculiarities  which  I shall  have  to 
point  out,  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
Norman  type,  and  free  from  ornament  of  the 
Celtic  class.  Yet  there  is  a piece  of  foliage  on 
the  south  doorway  similar  to  some  that  I pointed 
out  at  Kilpeck,  and  exactly  like  that  which  is 
used  in  a similar  position  at  Sbobden.  The 
sculpture  in  the  tympanum  of  this  door,  which 
represents  oar  Lord  in  an  aureolo,  supported  by 
four  angels,  is  also  like  that  at  Shobden,  except 
as  to  the  position  of  two  of  the  four  angels. 
This  carving  has  been  said  to  have  reference  to 
the  text  “ I am  the  door.”  Bat  it  is  really  and 
solely  that  most  favourite  subject  with  all  early 
Medimval  artists  which  is  known  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy  alike  as  a “ Majesty.”  We 
find  it  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  (?)  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  where  Christ  is  repre- 
sented blessing,  with  hia  right  hand  open,  and 
having  a roll  in  his  left.  It  was  used  profusely 
aud  with  many  varieties  in  sculpture,  painting, 
stained  glass,  and  manuscripts,  and,  of  course, 
over  doorways  also.  Sometimes  in  large 
churches  an  attempt  was  made  to  represent  in 
some  measure  the  striking  scene  described  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Revelations. 
There  is  the  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  the  rainbow  like  onto  an  emerald. 
At  the  four  angles  of  the  subject  are  the  four 
beasts,  which,  in  process  of  time,  were  considered 
to  be  symbolical  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  on 
the  arch  above  and  the  lintel  below  encircling 
all  aro  the  four-and-twenty  elders.  Here  we 
have  simply  the  Lord  in  an  aureole,  supported  by 
four  angels.  The  sculptor,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  tympanum,  has  brought 
it  down  bolow  the  upper  line  of  the  capi- 
tals, and  has  also  adopted  the  heavy  roll 
moulding  of  the  arch  of  the  same  thickness 
of  the  oolnmn  below.  These  were  local 
peculiarities,  of  which  other  instances  may  bo 
given  as  that  of  Bredwardine;  and  they  were 
also  adopted  in  Ireland  and  iu  Wales  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Two  remarkable  pieces  of 
sculpture  exist  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel  arch, 
In  each  of  these  is  the  figure  of  a saint  with  an 
attendant  angel,  in  the  traditional  flowing 
costume  used  in  early  sculpture,  and  with  bare 
head  and  feet,  and  the  flat  nimbus  behind  the 
head.  Those  on  the  north  side  carry  each  a cross 
and  book.  The  practice  of  placing  the  attri- 
bates  of  the  Apostles  in  their  hand,  as  the  keys 
in  St.  Peter’s,  was  then  only  of  recent  introduc- 
tion at  the  time  these  figures  were  out,  and  it 
would  nob  be  easy  to  identify  them  if  those  on 
the  south  were  not  placed  with  their  heads 
downwards — a plan  indicating  that  the  figure  on 
this  side,  if  not  the  other  also,  is  intended  for 
St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  This 
was  a very  favourite  subject  with  the  Medimval 
artists.  Peter  having  been  by  tradition  supposed 
to  be  crucified  in  that  position  by  his  own  desire. 
Samuel  Dowsing,  who  was  authorised  to  go 
through  Sufiblk  in  1643,  breaking  all  the  pictures 
and  figures  which  he  could  find,  makes  this  entry 
in  his  joarnal  in  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Allington  : — ” In  the  chancel  was  Peter’s  picture, 
and  crncified  with  his  head  downward,  and  there 
was  John  Baptist  and  ten  more  superstitious 
piotures.”  The  best  known  instance  of  this 
subject  is.the  remarkable  altar-piece  painted  by 
Rubens  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Cologne. 
In  the  figure  at  Rowlatone  the  saint  carries  in 
one  hand  along  label,  in  allusion  to  the  tradition 
which  attributed  to  each  of  the  Apostles  one 
sentence  of  the  creed.  The  cocks,  which  are 
finely  sculptured  on  the  adjacent  capitals,  doubt- 
less refer  to  Peter’s  denial  of  onr  Lord.  The 
birds  carved  on  the  string-courses  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  already  seen  at  Kilpeck. 
They  are  set  amongst  tufts  of  herbage,  and  are 
excellent  specimens  of  twelfth-century  carving. 
The  two  iron  brackets  fixed  to  the  walla  of  the 
chancel  seem  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  and  they  are  hinged  so  as  to  fold  against 
the  wall,  and  have  each  five  prickets  for  holding 
the  ends  of  long  candles,  which  would  go  through 
the  rings  above.  Alternate  ornaments  of  cocks 
and  fleurs-de-lis,  cut  ont  of  thin  iron,  are  fixed 
on  both  sides.  The  two  brackets  differ  both  in 
size  and  in  design,  and  were  probably  not  the 
work  of  the  same  hand.  They  are  the  only  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  in  England.  The  chancel  is 
ceiled  with  an  oak  ribbed  and  panelled  ceiling 
of  the  ordinary  typo,  though  there  are  not  many 
specimens  in  Herefordshire  chnrohes.  The  old 
porch  of  this  church  had  a similar  one,  very 
much  decayed.  To  the  arcbmologist  this  district 
possesses  unique  attractions.  In  the  church  of 


Kilpeck  we  have  the  very  last  struggle  of  the 
decaying  style  of  Celtic  ornament.  In  Rowlatone 
we  see  the  Norman  work  of  the  twelfth  century 
with  its  Roman,  perhaps  Byzantine  influences. 
In  the  ueighboariog  church  of  Garway,  built  by 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  sub-arch  of 
the  chancel  opening  is  of  a pattern  which,  if  nob 
Saracenic,  is  at  least  quite  foreigu  to  the  native 
Norman  style.  Besides  these,  few  village  churches 
are  without  substantial  remains  of  the  later  or 
transition  Norman,  and  in  the  remains  of  Abbey 
Dore  we  see  how  the  native  Eoglish  architects 
— although  greatly  under  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  order  of  architecture — knew  how  to 
throw  aside  the  influences  which  then  prevailed 
in  France,  and  to  work  out  for  themselves  a 
beantiful  style  of  architecture  which,  as  the 
Early  English,  in  its  own  way  rivals  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Continental  art. 

An  Unfinished  Effigy. 

The  church  at  Grosmonb  presents  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a gigantic  unfinished  effigy,  lying 
between  two  of  the  arches  in  tho  nave.  It  is 
merely  roughed  ont,  the  head  and  arms  being 
the  most  finished.  It  is  said  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  necessarily  a curious 
and  nnnsual  aspect. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  on  Thursday,  after 
the  visit  to  Leominster  and  other  Churches,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jebb  read  an  elaborate  paper, 
treating  of 

The  Origin  of  Written  Alphabets, 
a subject  on  which  wo  are  completely  in  the 
dark.  He  considered  the  art  of  alphabet 
writing  was  too  subtle,  too  perfect  in  itself,  to 
have  ever  originated  iu  man.  He  thought  it 
impossible  for  human  intellect  to  have  devised 
it,  and  he  attributed  it  to  Divine  origin.  Ho 
had  a strong  impression  on  hia  mind  that  it  was 
not  very  probable  that  alphabetical  writing 
could  have  been  deduced  from  idiographio 
writing,  for  entirely  different  powers  of  mind 
and  thought  were  reqniaito  for  the  one  to 
what  was  required  for  the  other.  All  idiographio 
writing  was  imperfect;  it  expressed  images,  and 
not  words.  Any  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  characters  knew  bow  imperfect 
they  were.  They  must  supply  many  of  the 
words  by  their  own  thoughts,  and  different 
expressions  might  be  given  by  different  persons 
to  the  same  characters.  Whether  it  was  the 
same  as  regarded  the  Egyptian  characters  could 
not  bo  said.  As  yet  the  Egyptian  characters 
were  but  imperfectly  understood ; bub  *the 
different  versions  that  had  been  given 
of  them  showed  that  they  were  very  im- 
perfect means  of  oommuuioating  thoughts. 
As  to  the  heliographic  characters  found  on  the 
outside  of  buildings  in  Central  America,  he 
thought  they  were  analogous  in  their  forms  with 
the  Chinese.  He  had  little  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  keys  to  these  ancient  monu- 
ments would  be  discovered.  lo  bad  been  sug- 
gested, and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
was  probable  the  art  of  alphabet  writing  was 
communicated  to  tho  Israelites  by  Moses,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
were  the  first  instance  of  this  art.  He  merely 
stated  this  as  something  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. He  thought  all  our  letters  might  be  traced 
to  the  most  ancient  alphabet  in  the  world.  He 
enumerated  many  nations  the  characters  used 
by  which  be  traced  with  modifications  to  the 
Phco'-iicians.  Dr.  Jebb  then  alluded  to  the  extra'- 
ordinary  monument  discovered  near  Sidon,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  the  Due  de  Grove.  On  it  was, 
in  characters  well  defined,  a Pfcconician  inscrip- 
tion, about  thirty  lines  long,  stating  who  the 
individual  was  that  was  interred,  and  the  subject 
of  the  inscription  was  a severe  reprobation  of 
any  one  who  should  attempt  to  open  the  tomb, 
and  the  utterance  of  maledictions  aud  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  the  spoliators, — that 

Their  frnits  might  wither  from  the  bough  and 
their  roots  decay  from  the  stem,” — altogether  a 
poetical  inscription.  He  believed  this  was  the 
longest  Phoenician  inscription  yet  discovered  ; 
and,  with  one  or  two  alight  exceptions,  the 
characters  were  the  same  as  those  lately  dis- 
covered on  the  Moabite  stone.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  clear  connexions  of 
the  Greek  with  the  Pbcenician. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Black’s  review  of  the 

Archives  of  Hereford 

had  been  looked  forward  to  with  mnoh  interest* 
and  did  not  disappoint.  The  remarkable  skill 
and  fluency  with  which  that  gentleman,  glancing 
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throngb  an  old  Latin  docnment,  picks  onfc  its 
object,  and  conveys  it  in  English  to  his  audience, 
is  now  well  known.  The  first  to  which  he  referred 
was  one  issued  by  John,  minister  of  the  church 
at  Hereford,  in  which  it  was  stated  with  respect 
to  all  the  parishioners  who  should  come  to  hear 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this 
chnrch  of  Hereford  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  and 
shonld  say  prayers  for  the  Church  and  State  of 
England,  and  for  the  souls  of  John,  Lord  Breton 
and  hia  wife,  or  should  offer  their  goods,  or  give 
anything  charitable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  chapel,  the  indulgences  granted  by  any 
other  Catholic  bishops  were  confirmed.  It 
was  dated  1271. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  proved  the  use  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  before  1271. 

Mr.  Black  said  the  next  docnment  to  which 
he  would  call  their  attention  was  a bull  of 
Innocent  IV.  It  stated  in  this  bull  that  whereas 
some  of  the  canons  had  received  their  entire 
revenues  they  were  unwilling  to  contribute,  as 
others,  towards  the  support  of  the  fabric  and  the 
expenses  of  the  cathedral,  the  Pope  authorised 
the  enforcing  of  a regulation  made  by  the  bishop 
and  by  a major  part  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
compelling  the  payment  by  deduction  of  the 
rateable  proportion  of  contribution  to  be  paid 
toward  the  fabric  and  the  expenses  of  the  cathe- 
dral. This  was  a very  important  document.  No 
doubt  to  it  must  be  ascribed  the  erection  and 
beautification  of  many  parts  of  the  cathedral. 
Another  little  document,  with  one  seal  broken, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  money  value  of  a 
legacy  received  (a  paltrey  and  a ring),  left  to 
“ John,”  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Thomas 
St.  Cantilnpe,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  arch- 
bishop’s seal  was  attached  to  the  docnment, 
and  it  was  very  sharp  and  fine.  The  next 
docnment  he  would  refer  to  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  It  related  to  a love  affair 
of  Edward  I.  It  appeared  that  the  king  had 
sworn  that  he  would  have  a certain  lady.  She 
married  somebody  else  and  the  king  married 
somebody  else,  and  the  difficulty  could  not  be 
got  over  without  a suit  being  regularly  instituted 
in  Borne.  There  was,  as  usual  a commission  of 
delegates  to  determine  the  matter;  and  this 
instrument  set  forth  the  proceedings  and  the 
sentence,  which,  of  course,  absolved  them  from 
all  further  ecclesiastical  difficulty  abont  it.  Mr. 
Black,  who  was  loudly  applauded,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  some  of  the  city  documents 
which  be  had  inspected.  He  had,  he  said,  in  his 
hand,  the  first  charter  of  the  city,  but  they  must 
not  suppose  that  it  created  the  corporation,  be- 
cause it  was  an  old  Koman  corporation.  It  was 
given  by  Richard  I,,  and  it  gave  permission  to 
the  citizens  of  Hereford  in  Wales,  for  the  sum  of 
forty  marks  of  silver,  if  they  aided  in  enclosing 
the  town,  to  hold  the  town  with  all  their  liber- 
ties, forms,  and  customs.  He  could  not  touch 
upon  all  the  charters,  of  which  he  thought  there 
were  tbirty-one  j but  there  was  one  docnment  in 
which  Edward  III.  gave  pardon  to  the  men  of 
Hereford,  and  withheld  all  wrath  and  ranconr 
which  he  (the  king)  had  against  them  for  cer- 
tain  transgressions  and  trespasses  till  the  feast 
of  All  Saints.  This  was  dated  the  23rd  of 
October.  Other  city  charters  and  documents 
were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Black,  and  particularly 
one  which  threw  some  light  upon  the  position 
the  chief  bailiff  of  the  city  held  in  relation  to 
other  towns.  It  appeared  that  Hereford  was 
considered  the  principal  city  of  all  the  market 
towns  from  the  sea  to  the  Severn.  Mr.  Black 
then  read  a document  relating  to  certain  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  and  duties  to  be  performed 
while  the  city  was  in  a state  of  siege.  Eor  in- 
stance, if  any.citizen  received  letters  or  messen- 
gers from  the  enemy  without  informing  the 
authorities,  he  should  be  led  at  once  to  the 
market-place,  the  common  bell  shonld  be  tolled 
three  times  to  call  the  people  together,  and  the 
offender  should  be  required  to  abjure  hia  city 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  never  to  return 
to  it  unless  he  obtained  a special  licence  to 
do  so. 

One  of  the  papers  read  on  Friday  evening  was 
by  Mr,  Severn  Walker,  and  had  for  its  subject 
Detached  Church  B'l fries, 
with  special  reference  to  those  found  in  the 
connty  of  Hereford.  Having  enumerated  various 
existing  and  demolished  belfries  detached  from 
churches,  he  observed  that  they  varied  in  cha- 
racter'from  the  poor  little  strnctnres  in  Hereford- 
shire to  the  magnificence  of  Magdalen,  Evesham, 
and  Whalton.  No  certain  rule  could  be  given 
for  their  position — placed  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  often  not  parallel  with  the  church,  and  at 


almost  every  degree  of  distance  from  the  church. 
Tbe  detached  belfries  of  parochial  churches  very 
rarely  occurred  except  in  West  Norfolk  and  in 
Herefordshire,  in  which  districts  it  appeared  to 
be  a localism.  The  former  county  contained  five 
examples  — at  West  Walton,  East  Dsreham, 
Wiabeacb,  and  Ferrington.  At  Beccles,  in 
Soffolk,  was  a grand  Perpendicular  tower  south 
of  the  chancel.  At  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Brynllys,  Brecknockshire,  the  towers  were 
modern,  but  they  occupied  the  sites  of  Mediaeval 
structures.  Herefordshire,  however,  boasted  the 
greatest  number  of  detached  belfries,  and  to 
these  he  then  directed  attention.  They  were 
seven  in  nnmber,  and  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ; those  which  differed  from  the  ordinary 
church  towers  only  in  being  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  building — Ledbury,  Bosbury, 
Garbury,  Holmer,  and  Richard’s  Castle ; and 
those  which  had  a character  pecnliar  to  them- 
selves, viz.,  Pembridge  and  Yarpole.  Mr. 
Walker  then  proceeded  to  describe  these  towers 
in  detail.  Ledbury  was  by  far  the  finest  church 
tower,  architecturally  considered.  It  stood  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  church,  about  4 ft.  from 
the  north-west  buttress  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel,  and  about  35  ft.  from  the  aisle  wall.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  divided  into  four 
stages,  with  massive  buttresses  at  the  angles. 
Here,  within  a battlemented  parapet,  rises  a 
lofty  stone  spire,  rebuilt  by  Robert  Wilkinson, 
who  erected  the  tapering  spire  of  St.  Andrew’s 
at  Worcester,  abont  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Selwood  speaks  of  a charnel-house 
being  attached  to  the  tower.  Bosbury  towerstanda 
at  tbe  south  side,  at  a distance  of  upwards  of 
60  ft.  from  the  aisle.  It  is  29  ft.  square,  divided 
into  three  stages  by  set  off.  Having  described 
the  other  Herefordshire  detached  belfries,  Mr. 
Walker  concluded  his  paper  by  some  brief  obser- 
vations as  to  the  reasons  for  detaching  these 
belfry  towers  from  the  churches.  He  thought, 
probably,  they  owed  their  unusual  position  to  the 
caprice  of  their  designers  alone. 

A Saxon,  Consecration  Deed. 

Amongst  the  places  visited  on  Saturday  was 
the  church  at  Peterstow,  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  restored.  The  visitors 
were  received  at  the  church  by  tbe  Rev.  Canon 
Jebb,  who  gave  an  interesting  description  of  hia 
chnrch.  One  fact  of  considerable  interest  is 
that  the  canon  has  the  original  record  of  the 
consecration  of  the  chnrch  in  the  time  of  King 
Harold.  The  chnrch  was  founded  in  the  year 
of  the  Conquest,  or  a little  before,  and  Canon 
Jebb  thought  that  they  had  some  of  the  remains 
of  the  work  of  that  time.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  there  was  a round  Saxon  or  Norman 
window,  very  deeply  spread.  He  did  nob  think 
he  was  presumptuous  in  putting  tbe  date  of  this 
window  at  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Be 
was  very  obstinate,  he  said,  and  his  belief  was 
there  was  still  some  work  of  the  Saxons  to  be 
found  there.  It  was  remarkable  how  many 
churches  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Normans,  but  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
in  many  cases  they  made  nse  of  the  materials 
they  found  ready  at  hand.  The  window  was 
the  only  evidence  of  Saxon  remains,  except 
some  masonry  in  tbeontside  of  the  chnrch. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance was  a valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
Levien,  M.A.,  on 

The  Hereford  Missal, 

premising  that  a Missal  was  the  book  which 
contained  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prayers  to 
be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
mnnion.  It  is  a very  common  mistake  to  call 
all  illnminated  MSS.  “missals.”  At  the  British 
Musenm  it  is  a circumstance  which  occurs 
almost  daily  that  persons  come  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  see  the  “ illuminated  missals,” — meaning, 
of  course,  some  of  those  MSS.  which  are  re- 
markable for  artistic  beauty,  but  which  the 
applicants,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  what  a 
missal  really  is,  confound  with  every  other 
class  of  MSS.,  althongh  these,  as  so  many  among 
us  know,  relate  to  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  matters 
theological  or  ecclesiastical.  But  even  among 
'*  experts,”  so  to  speak,  books  are  sometimes 
described  as  “missals”  which  are  not  so.  Thus, 
for  example,  that  celebrated  volume  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  “ Bedford  Missal,”  is  not  ipso  facto  a 
“missal,”  but  a “ Book  of  Honrs,”  and  it  is  a 
positive  truth  that  a former  keeper  of  tbe  MSS. 
was  once  applied  to  for  leave  to  copy  the  illu- 
minated “ missiles,”  which  were  under  his 


charge,  so  that  be  might, had  he  been  maliciously 
minded  enough  to  have  noticed  the  trifling  error 
in  spelling,  have  appropriately  referred  the 
enthusiastic  bub  nnorthographic  student  of  the 
fine  art  to  the  armory  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Missals  and  other  ancient  service  books  of  the  ^ 
Ancient  English  Church  but  rarely  occur  fori 
public  sale.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule 
that  they  are  all  extremely  valuable,  and  tbe 
“ Hereford  Missal ” is  the  rarest,  and  therefore,- 
of  course,  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  In  the 
summer  of  1858,  the  British  Museum  was  for- • 
tunate  enough  to  add  to  its  treasures  a perfect- 
copy  of  this  work,  having  obtained  it  from 
that  learned  and  painstaking  writer  and  col- 
lector,  Mr.  William  Maskell,  who  has  prefixed 
to  it  the  following  memorandum,  in  his  own 
handwriting  : — “ I obtained  this  volume  in  the 
spring  of  1858 ; it  bad  been  just  found,  lying 
open  on  tbe  floor  in  an  old  house  in  Bristol, 
among  some  hnndreds  of  other  books  which  had 
belonged  to  the  English  Franciscans,  and  which 
had  been  brought  by  them  to  England  from 
their  convent  in  Belgium  during  tbe  troubles  of : 
the  first  French  revolution.”  This  unique  volume 
was  printed  at  that  famous  Ronen  press,  which  ! 
produced  so  many  magnificent  works  between  i 
1485  and  1550. 

This  particular  work  was  printed  in  1502,  at . 
the  expense  of  one  John  Richard,  a merchant. 
After  describing  the  illustrations,  Mr.  Levien  i 
said  there  is  one  more  point  in  this  Missal  upon  i 
which  I will  panse  for  a few  minutes  before  I 
conclude,  and  that  is  its  peculiarity  iuoneof  the 
offices,  to  which  I am  sure  the  ladies,  at  any ; 
rate,  will  not  object  to  my  referring.  I allude, 
of  course,  to  the  marriage  service.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  althongh  tbe  rest  of  the  book  is  in  i 
Latin,  that  portion  of  the  interesting  bat  awful 
ceremony  which  involves  the  putting  on  of  the 
ring  and  the  plighting  of  the  troth  is  to  be  said  i 
in  English,  “in  matema  lingud,”  as  the  Rubrio 
has  it,  “ socendote  docente,"  as  if  there  was  to  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  and  in  order  that  neither  of  i 
“the  high  contracting  parties”  should  be  able 
to  plead  ignorance  of  the  objections  by  which 
they  were  binding  themselves,  on  account 
of  their  want  of  a classical  education.  As  the 
words  in  which  these  obligations  were  coached,  I 
are  different  from  those  at  present  in  use,  you  i 
will,  I trust,  forgive  me  for  trespassing  still  I 
further  upon  your  patience  by  repeating  them. 
The  words  run  thus,  “ J.  N.  underfynge  ye  N.  i 
for  my  wedded  wyf  for  beter  for  worse  for  richer 
for  porer  yn  seknes  and  yn  heltbe  til  deth  us 
departe  as  holychurche  tha  bath  ordeyned  and  i 
thereto  y same  plytebh  ye  my  trowth  ; ” and  the  i 
bride  is  to  repeat  the  same  words  to  the  bride- 
groom, Bubstituting,  of  course,  “ husband  ” for 
“wyf,”  and  adding  “ to  be  boxum  to  ye  til  deth  us 
depart,"  &c.,  so  that,  although  the  gentleman 
might  have  his  fits  of  “mejgrims,”  the  lady 
undertook  to  be  “ boxom,”  i.  lively  and 
sprightly,  till  the  day  of  her  death.  This  may 
possibly  have  been  practicable  in  “ merry 
England  in  the  olden  time,”  hub  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  deemed  compatible  with  “ the 
rights  of  women,”  as  they  are  so  strenuously 
advocated  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  here  pull  rein.  Several  other  matters 
might  be  nsefully  mentioned,  but  we  cannot 
aft'ord  more  space.  As  it  is,  onr  readers  will 
probably  admit  that  we  were  correct  in  saying, 
at  starting,  that  some  very  good  work  was  done 
at  the  Hereford  Congress  of  the  British  Arcbmo- 
logical  Association. 


WAR  AND  EDUCATION. 

War  topics  naturally  occupy  public  attention 
almost  exclusively.  Literature  has  taken  a 
fiery  tinge.  The  daily  journals  can  find  no 
room  for  subjects  snch  as,  at  other  times,  would 
command  large  type.  For  a few  days  “ tbe 
Row  ” was  paralysed ; and  the  weekly  issue  of 
new  books  came  to  a standstill.  In  art,  in 
industry,  in  speculation,  every  one  is  pausing 
for  a moment,  aghast  at  the  great  events  which 
are  taking  place  nnder  our  eyes,  or  waiting  for 
the  next  telegram. 

Without  overstepping  the  prescribed  limits  of 
onr  own  columns,  or  invading  the  provinces  of 
the  periodicals  especially  devoted  to  military 
science,  or  to  military  history,  there  is  much 
which  the  present  campaign  forces  upon  our 
attention,  which  lies  on  ground  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Strategy,  tactics,  and  descriptive  lite- 
rature, we  altogether  pass  by.  But  tbe  war 
has  already  tanght.  and  must  yet  teach,  lessons 
of  tbe  utmost  importance,  of  a more  general 
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atnre,  as  well  as  some  of  a nature  especially 
ermane  to  onr  columns.  The  architecture  of 
'ar,  or  the  relation  of  military  science  and  prac 
ice  to  the  works  of  the  builder,  has  received 
mple  and  most  important  illustration.  No  less 
ave  the  mechanics  of  war  been  exhibited  under 
new  light ; and  even  of  more  importance,  as 
eeper  and  wider  in  their  scope,  are  those  loud 
nd  eloquent  lessons  which  speak  of  the  con- 
exion  existing  between  the  educational  state 
f a tJountry,  and  its  military  prowess  and 
ational  defence.  We  have  long  seen  that 
ational  wealth  would  shortly  be  admitted  to  be 
ttle  more  than  a fraction  of  the  educational 
bate  of  a country.  It  now  almost  seems  as  if 
be  same  might  be  said  of  national  existence. 
With  regard  to  the  architeotnral  lessons  to  be 
erived  from  the  war,  they  are,  as  we  write,  loud 
ad  repeated,  although  it  may  well  be  said  that 
lemost  signal  of  themalHs  as  yot  unpronounced, 
a a word,  the  idea  is  this.  The  importance  of 
irtresaes  is  greater  than  ever.  The  fortification 
P towns  and  cities  is  a cruel  mistake — that  is  to 
ly,  their  fortification  by  walls  and  ramparts, 
he  fortress  that  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
:ern  chess-game  of  war  is  a military  place  pure 
ad  simple — a nest  for  soldiers,  placed  so  as  to 
>mmand  a defile,  a river,  pass,  or  railway; 
isemated  so  as  to  give  cover  to  its  defenders ; 
lilt  on  the  live  rock,  so  as  to  set  the  art  of  the 
■iner  at  defiance ; provided  with  water  by  wells 
id  springs  pierced  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
tadel,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  cut  off 
r the  enemy;  walled  according  to  the  beat 
ethoda  known  to  military  science,  and  armed 
ith  heavy  guns,  which,  if  they  attain  the  at 
•esent  largest  size  of  600  pounders,  will  have 
'Ur  times  the  calibre  of  the  most  powerful 
ege  guns  that  it  is  yet  practicable  to  place  in 
le  trenches.  A properly  provisioned  and  mu- 
tioned  fortress  of  this  kind,  containing  a gar- 
ion  proportionate  to  the  strategical  importance 
' the  spot,  may  be  made  virtually  impregnable, 
:cept  by  i^amine.  With  our  late  improvements 
the  preparation  of  food,  with  the  meat  ex- 
act of  the  Liebig  Company,  the  Swiss  con- 
tused milk,  the  new  German  sansages,  the 
ist  biscuit,  and  the  most  carefully-stored  grain 
id  flonr, — such  a fortress  might  be  easily  pro- 
sioned  for  three  years.  Had  Metz  and  Stras- 
)urg  been  fortresses  of  this  kind,  and  in  this 
)od  order,  it  is  more  than  problematical 
hether  a cautious  strategist  would  have  ven- 
red  a march  on  Paris. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cruel  error  of  attempt- 
g to  combine  city  and  fortress  is  pregnantly 
ustrated  in  the  case  of  the  two  great 
senals  of  Lorraine  and  of  Alsace.  Fortified,  in 
s time,  by  Vanban,  and  since  materially 
rengthened,  furnished  with  that  best  of  de- 
uces, a wet  ditch,  or  series  of  ditches,  in  which 
e water  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
ifenders,  these  cities  wore  intended  to  form 
•eat  offensive  centres  for  warlike  operations, 
he  idea  that  they  would  have  to  resist  any  I 
rmidable  invasion,  is  one  that  no  Frenchman  I 
onld  have  allowed  himself  to  entertain  fora! 
oment.  Bat  under  actual  circumstances,  not  \ 
ily  has  the  presence  of  the  large  civil  popu-  ■ 
tion  involved  suffering  of  a magnitude  which  ! 
ren  enemies  shrink  from  inflicting,  bat  the ' 
)8olute  military  influence  of  the  presence  of  so  I 
any  non-combatants  has  been  in  every  way  1 
"pjadicial  to  the  defence.  A large  garrison  is 
quired,  greater  labour  is  entailed  on  every  i 
)ldier,  the  points  of  attack  are  more  nuraerons  ! 
id  more  wide  apart,  and  the  provision  that ' 
igbt  prove  ample  for  the  soldiers,  shrinks  j 
ipidly  before  the  consumption  of  the  inha- ! 
tants.  The  speedy  acquisition  of  Metz  has  : 
it  been  a point  of  strategic  importance — that  | 
■ Strasbourg  has;  as  the  railway  communication 
iroBS  the  Rhine  is  impeded  by  its  guns.  Thus 
le  terrible  expedient  of  bombarding  the  town 
self  lay,  according  to  the  admitted  laws  of 
ar,  at  the  discretion  of  the  general  command- 
ig  the  besiegers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  of 
ruBsia  ordered  a procedure  which  would  lay  in 
jbes  a town  of  German  origin  and  history  to 
3 suspended,  as  a striking  contrast  to  the  vin- 
ictive  destruction  of  Kehl  by  General  Ubrick, 
ad  to  the  malignant  melodramatic  shame  of 
je  shelling  of  Saarbruck.  The  point  we  wish 
> bring  out  is,  that  while  the  purely  military 
trtress  of  Phalsburg  has  held  out,  to  the  honour 
* its  garrison,  and  as  an  appreciable  item  in 
le  defence  of  the  country,  the  mixed  character 
; Strasbourg  has  caused  a great  national 
isaster.  Even  if  the  citadel  should  hold  out 
.ter  than  the  city,  the  military  loss  will  have 
3en  more,  and  the  military  defence  weaker, 


than  in  the  case  of  a simple  fortress,  while  the 
fact  of  drawing  fire  on  a city  of  70,000  inhabi- 
tants (the  main  use  of  the  walls  of  Strasbourg) 
involves  at  once  a political  evil  amounting  to 
positive  disaster,  and  an  amount  of  useless 
human  suflering  most  painful  to  contemplate. 

In  fact,  the  breadth  and  precision  of  the  line 
drawn  between  combatants  and  non-combatants 
is  not  only  a redeeming  feature  of  modern 
warfare  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  it  is  one 
on  the  preservation  of  which  depends  the  answer 
to  the  question  whether  war,  with  its  new  and 
terrible  moans  of  defltrnotion,  shall  or  shall  not 
imply  total  extermination.  Any  confusion  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  regular  hostili- 
ties and  murder  can  lead  only  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  latter.  In  the  confusion  of 
character  caused  by  walling  in  civilians  and 
soldiers  together,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
such  a mingling  of  all  oconpants  and  defenders 
in  one  indistioguisbablo  mass,  as  shall  lead  to 
total  extermination  on  the  success  of  the  siege. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
military  axiom  that  the  resistance  of  any  place 
that  is  not  relieved  is  only  a question  of  time. 

The  lessons  thus  terribly  taught  ns  have  this 
direct  home  application.  We  should  make 
Pembroke  our  great  arsenal,  rather  than  either 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.  At  Pembroke  the 
severing  of  the  military  and  the  civil  element  is 
and  can  be  more  distinctly  effected  than  at  any 
other  place  of  naval  importance  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  few  streets  of  workmen’s  bouses 
that  surround  the  dockyard  might  be  swept 
away  without  any  compunction.  The  imme- 
diate defence  from  the  promontory  crowning 
the  head  of  the  bay  is  good.  The  dockyard  is 
silnated  at  the  head  of  a noble  arm  of  the  sea, 
or  inland  salt  lake,  the  narrow  entrance  to  which 
is  capable  of  admirable  defence.  Within  lies  the 
Stack  Rock,  now  fortified,  which  alone  wonld 
sink  any  foeman  within  the  gap.  In  the  harbour 
the  whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  safety  ; j 
and  on  sailing,  a vessel  is  in  the  open  sea  in  > 
half  an  hour.  In  all  our  systems  of  defence  these 
great  peculiarities  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Very  few  spots  in  the  world  are  so  fit  for  a naval 
centre  as  Pembroke. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanics  of  war,  we  do 
nob  wish  to  enter  at  this  moment  into  the 
military  questions  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
several  arms.  Our  own  attention  has  been  long 
and  not  nnprofitably  turned  to  the  subject;  and 
onr  Snider  rifle  is  a far  more  effective  instrument 
than  either  the  clumsy  Chassepob,  or  the  heavier, 
but  somewhat  better  finished,  ueedle-gnn.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  the  latter  weapons  may 
better  bear  being  knocked  about,  and  certainly 
onr  own  rifle  requires  to  be  used  by  a man  more 
handy  with  hia  fingers  than  is  needful  in  order 
to  turn  round  the  bolt-shaped  handle  of  either 
of  the  other  weapons.  Bub  thegreat  mechanical 
feature  of  the  war  has  been  the  service  rendered 
by  the  railway  system.  The  importance  (to 
which  we  have  just  alluded)  of  any  given  fort,  de- 
pends, now  in  very  great  measnre,  on  the  fact  of 
its  command  of  a railway  line.  Metz  has  been 
tamed,  in  this  respect,  by  the  admirable  expe- 
dient of  constructing  a temporary  line  of  rail- 
way. The  advance  of  the  German  host  has 
been  made  at  a rate  hitherto  without  any  pre- 
cedent, by  the  -service  of  the  German  railways. 
Distance,  in  strategy,  is  measured  only  by  time, 
aud  distance  has  been  reduced  to  a degree  which 
Yon  MoUke  has  precisely  calculated,  bub  of  which 
we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  less  than  the  half 
of  that  reckoned  in  any  former  calcnlations. 
Other  mechanical  appliances  have  been  pressed 
into  the  German  service.  Traction  engines,  the 
enormous  power  of  which  we  are  only  beginning 
to  realise  in  this  country,  are  employed  to  move 
heavy  guns  into  position.  And  captive  balloons, 
althongh  to  our  surprise  they  do  not  seem  yet  to 
have  been  employed,  are  in  preparation.  The 
admirable  service  of  a secret  underground  tele- 
graph is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  and  cut, 
between  Strasbourg  and  Metz.  The  field  tele- 
graph, for  tactical  purposes,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
organised  as  carefully  as  is  now  the  case  with 
that  of  onr  own  Royal  Engineers.  Of  the 
pontoon  service  we  have  heard  bat  little,  bat  it 
is,  no  doubt,  efficient.  The  increased  venom  of 
the  engines  of  death  baa  not  been  such  as  to 
give  great  advantage  to  either  side.  But  the 
command  of  the  railway  system  has  rendered 
possible  an  invasion  in  mass,  which  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  provision  of  border  fortresses, 
properly  proportioned,  armed,  and  provisioned, 
mast  have,  to  say  the  least,  materially  delayed. 

While  we  can  thus  already  see,  with  no  indis- 
tinct vision,  some  of  the  lessons  which  the  states- 


man and  the  military  architect  and  enginesr 
cannot  fail  to  draw  from  the  terrible  experience 
of  our  French  neighbonrs,  there  is  yet  another 
which  comes  with  more  momentous  force  to 
ourselves.  We  have  more  than  once  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  bringing  np  onr  national 
education  — in  other  matters  than  Latin  aud 
Greek — than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — 
or  even  than  the  higher  mathematics, — to  the 
level  of  more  ednoating  nations.  We  know, 
from  the  reports  of  onr  own  Education  Commis- 
sioners, as  well  as  from  those  of  foreigners,  that 
we  occupy  all  but  the  lowest  place  in  Europe  in 
this  respect.  In  the  rapidly  evaporating  Roman 
States,  indeed,  and  wherever  the  priest  has  hia 
own  way,  thick  and  utter  darkness  is  the  object 
successfully  attained  by  what  is  called  educa- 
tion. Next  to  priest-ridden  countries,  come 
professor-ridden  countries — or  those  in  which 
competitive  examination  is  adopted  as  a test  of 
merit.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  in 
Austria,  which  is  called,  par  excellence,  the 
pays  d Vexamen  — an  examination  country. 
We  are  at  present  cheerfully  and  contentedly 
engaged  in  promoting  ourselves  from  the  first  of 
these  categories  to  the  second.  In  France,  while 
very  much  of  tho  rural  part  of  the  country  may 
still  come  under  the  sacerdotal  extinguisher, 
there  is  a great  amount  of  scientific,  practical, 
and  industrial  education.  Bat,  thronghout  the 
entire  country  the  schoolmaster  has  been  handi- 
capped, A central  impulse  has  been  given 
which  every  lyceum  or  school  has  been  compelled 
to  obey.  iThe  first  object  of  the  entire  and 
severe  course  of  schooling  prescribed  to  the 
French  boy  was  to  make  him  a good  Imperialist. 
Hence  the  terrible  inability  to  look  fact  in  tho 
face,  or  to  serve  or  save  the  conntry,  of  which 
each  day  furnishes  such  disastrous  proof. 

Now  when  we  see  this  one-sided  or  no-sided 
edncation  brought  into  contact  with  the  broad 
and  paternal  culture  of  Germany,  the  results 
are  even  more  striking  in  war  than  in  peace.  Of 
all  the  Germans  round  Metz,  there  was  hardly  a 
man  who  had  not  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  He  knew  the  object  of  that  great 
silent  strategist  who  had  moved  king  and 
princes,  aud  corps  d'arjn^e,  like  pawns  on  the 
board,  thongh  he  might  little  understand  each 
individual  move.  He  intelligently  received,  and 
faithfully  obeyed,  orders.  He  regretted  having 
to  leave  his  home  ; bat,  meantime,  his  life  was 
at  the  service  of  his  conntry. 

The  French  army,  judging  from  their  own 
reports  as  well  as  from  those  of  English  visit- 
ants, were  in  the  very  opposite  position.  Not 
a map  of  the  seat  of  war  was  to  be  seen.  Even 
the  officers  pent  np  in  Meiz  thought  that  they 
were  brought  to  the  front  to  defend  that  city 
The  soldiers  thought  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  betrayed.  They  formed  a class  apart  from 
the  officers,  though  the  latter  rise  from  the 
ranks.  They  mistrusted  them,  and  even  fired 
npon  them,  and,  if  we  can  believe  but  the  half 
of  the  tales  of  plunder,  conceited  ignorance,  and 
utter  carelessness  that  wo  bear  of,  marshals, 
generals,  and  even  subalterns,  driving  loxnriously 
to  war,  as  to  a promenade,  in  the  rear  of  their 
regiments,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  Thus 
the  educated  and  uneducated  army,  the  armed 
nation,  and  the  paid  maohine,  came  in  collision. 
With  what  result  ? 

Since  the  introduction  of  mercenary  troops 
into  warfare  first  spread  from  the  example  of  the 
ever-contending  Italian  States, the  great  question 
of  the  natnral  relation  between  the  army  and  the 
nation,  between  the  State  and  its  armed  means 
of  defence,  has  not  only  been  a study  for  the 
statesman,  but  a problem  involving  very  shifting 
and  inoonsistent  elements.  Into  that  long  and 
interestiog  history  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter.  The  last  case  of  the  problem  has  now 
received  a solution  so  decisive  that  none  who 
regard  the  matter  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view  can  hesitate  as  to  the  import  of  the  facts. 

The  two  opposing  forms  in  which  military 
defence  is  organised  (or  is  thought  to  be  organ- 
ised) by  modem  civilisation  have  been  brought 
face  to  face.  The  balance  has  never  for  an 
instant  wavered.  And  althongh  in  the  scale 
that  baa  kicked  the  beam  it  is  easy,  after  the 
event,  to  recognise  certain  elements  of  failure, 
that  may  be  thought  foreign  to  the  question  of 
principle,  it  may  yet  be  seen  that,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  foreign  and  disastrous  elements 
there  has,  practically,  been  found  ample  room  in 
one  system,  and  little  or  none  in  the  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  a professional 
army,  reckoned,  less  than  three  months  since, 
not  only  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  the  finest 
that  bad  ever  been  seen  in  the  world.  This  army 
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■was  permanent,  mercenary, — raised,  indeed,  not 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  but  by  conscription,  yet 
possessing  an  esprit  de  corps  that  veiy  rapidly 
transformed  the  conscript  into  the  soldier.  To 
the  perfection  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  great 
military  engine  the  resources  of  a nation  of 
thirty-seven  millions  and  a half  of  people  wore 
freely  consecrated.  It  vras  the  first  object  of  the 
French  Budget,  the  chief  pride  of  every  French- 
man. Not  only  was  the  army  petted,  not  to  say 
pampered,  as  the  Slite  of  the  nation,  but  it  was 
formed  on  the  principle  of  giving  dispropor- 
tionate value  to  picked  corps,  as  compared  with 
the  great  arm  of  most  great  generals,  the 
infantry.  Such  was  the  prestige  of  this  army, 
such  the  amount  devoted  to  its  production  and 
maintenance,  to  its  terrible  and  secret  artillery, 
and  to  its  brilliant  guard,  cuirassiers,  and  “ dusk 
faces  vrith  white  silken  turbans  wreathed,” — 
thatwe  are  told  that  an  English  Cabinet  Minister 
declared  his  belief  that  it  would  be  in  Berlin 
within  three  weeks  from  the  time  that  its  leader 
threw  down  the  gauntlet. 

In  opposition  to  this  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  pras- 
torian  system  was  an  army  of  altogether  different 
organisation.  It  was  one  formed  on  the  old- 
fa'^hioned  principle  that  every  man  is  the  natural 
defender  of  his  own  hearth,  and  that,  in  case  of 
need,  he  is  bound  to  pay,  not  only  in  purse  but 
in  person,  the  cost  of  that  defence.  Having 
known  what  invasion  was,  and  having  drained 
the  bitter  cup  to  the  very  dregs,  the  Germans 
betook  themselves  to  prepare  a mode  of  pre- 
vention, with  that  same  patient,  steady,  unflag- 
ging, undemonstrative,  successful  energy  which 
.'I  phlegmatic  and  resolute  race  have  brought  to 
bear  on  so  many  difficult  problems  of  her  vital 
interest.  If  the  nation  could  but  be  prepared 
to  rise  in  arms  as  one  man,  or  rather  as  a succes- 
sion of  men,  advancing  decade  after  decade,  the 
standing  army  that  they  would  require  would  be 
only  such  as  was  needful  to  keep  up  the  cadres  of 
the  organisation,  and  to  educate  the  lads  who, 
year  after  year,  arrived  at  the  age  of  military 
discipline. 

So  admirably  was  this  great  system  ordered, 
so  ample  were  the  preparations  of  the  heavy  and 
costly  material  of  war,  so  prompt  and  effective 
the  means  of  transit,  that  at  the  first  great  call, 
when  the  wolf  was  indeed  coming,  the  mighty 
engine  started  without  a check.  Peasants  aud 
nobles,  learned  men,  wealthy  men,  busy  men, 
walked  rapidly  and  quietly  to  their  nearest 
depOt.^  They  came  out  armed  and  in  unifoi-ro, 
in  bodies  that  flowed,  like  contributing  rivers, 
to  the  frontier. 

The  one  grand  advantage  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  standing  army  was  its  instan- 
taneous capacity  for  movement.  The  trumpet 
had  but  to  be  blown,  and  the  troops  were  on  the 
march.  For  the  concentration  of  the  citizen 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  a certain  delay  was 
unavoidable.  It  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
the  strategist.  Each  day,  from  the  date  of  the 
order  to  arm,  brought  two  army  divisions  to  the 
standard.  Bat  it  so  turned  out  that  the  machine 
that  was  to  be  ready  for  instantaneons  service 
was  out  of  gear.  The  professional  army  did 
not  work,  and  the  citizen  army  did. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a standing  army  is 
necessarily  a source  of  private  plunder.  But  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  the  prrotorian  troops, 
which  were  thought  the  finest  in  the  world, 
have  thus  failed  at  the  hour  of  need.  It  cannot 
be  urged,  henceforth,  that  the  vast  expense  of  a 
standing  army  gives  a reliable  safeguard  to  a 
great  country.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  the  other  way.  And  it  is  clear  that  a well- 
ordered  citizen  army  can  be  raised,  and  armed, 
and  sent  to  the  point  of  danger  with  a celerity 
hitherto  undreamedof. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  German 
system  will,  for  the  future,  be  the  European 
system.  That  there  will  be  many  to  deprecate 
its  introduction  into  this  conntry  we  do  not  doubt. 
It  is  a strong  characteristic  of  the  Englishman 
to  resist  improvement  to  the  last  hour,  and  then 
to  effect  it  with  more  baste  than  good  speed. 

But  apart  from  the  domestic  question,  we 
trace  in  the  grand  German  crusades  an  augury 
for  the  future  education  of  the  world.  To  take 
every  lad,  before  either  stature,  or  gait,  or  habic, 
is  formed  (often  boorishly  formed),  and,  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  endure  a certain  amount  of 
hardship  without  checking  his  growth,  to  give 
him  an  education  at  once  physical  and  moral, — 
to  teach  him  to  march,  to  ride,  to  fire,  daily  to 
pass  many  precious  hours  in  the  free  open  air, 
and  even  more  than  this, — to  give  him  habits  of 
order,  of  precision,  of  cleanliness,  of  truth  j to 
teach  him  how  to  obey,  and  thus  how  to  com- 


mand ; to  tell  him  practically  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  and  that  he  has  duties  that  he  owes  to 
his  country;  and  to  redeem  him,  at  this  critical 
age,  at  once  from  idle  frivolity  and  from  the 
prematurely  contracting  pursuit  of  gain, — this 
will  be  a gain  for  the  future  generations  of 
Europe  not  unworthy  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  to  acquire  the  lesson.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  education  of  the  soldier  citizen 
fif  the  future  should  be  physical  and  martial 
alone.  The  State  is  responsible  for  bestowing 
the  best  cultivation  on  the  youth  whom  she 
organises  as  the  seed-plots  of  her  armies. 
The  finest  education  given  in  this  country 
is  (or  rather  was,  before  recent  changes)  that 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
Five  terms  of  that  wholesome  discipline  con- 
verted the  pale  and  over-worked  schoolboy  (for 
all  had  to  work  in  order  to  pass  the  barrier  of 
Chelsea)  into  the  vigorous,  healthy,  well-taught, 
reliable  soldier.  The  battle  of  Sedan  means 
that  we  shall  not  allow  Switzerland  and  Germany 
to  remain  the  only  free  countries  that  educate 
their  youth  for  all  the  duties  of  grave  and 
martial  manhood.  It  means  that  every  boy  in 
Europe  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  taught  how  best 
to  become  a man.  The  cad  will,  under  the  good 
influence  of  the  drill-sergeant,  attain  some  title 
to  self-respect,  in  learning  to  respect  bis 
superiors.  “ Peace  it  bodes,  and  a quiet  home, 
and  successful  rule,  and  due  supremacy;”  and 
we  may  hope  that  peace  will  be  more  likely 
when  war  is  no  longer  a trade,  but  is  regarded 
as  either  the  “ worst  of  crimes  or  the  most 
sacred  of  duties.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  NATIONAL 
POLITY. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  found  a good 
deal  to  interest  them  in  the  detailed  description 
of  the  celebrated  Tej-Mahal  sepulchre  at  Agra, 
recently  reprinted  'in  our  columns,  from  a paper 
read  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  by  an  English  architect  whose  pro- 
fessional occupations  had  taken  him  to  the  East 
: for  a time.  Did  it  occur  to  those,  however,  who 
' may  have  followed  with  interest  the  account  of 
the  impression  produced  on  the  eye  of  a northei'n 
architect  by  the  actual  inspection  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  architecture  which  has  grown  up  under  a 
tropical  sun — of  fountains  and  flowers,  of  marble 
radiant  in  the  dazzling  glare,  of  cool  green 
shadows  and  inlaid  gem  work— did  those  who 
tried  to  picture  to  themselves  the  fairy-like  tout 
ensemble  take  due  note  also  of  a statement, 
made  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  descrip- 
tion, as  to  the  means  whereby  the  work  was 
carried  out.  We  re-quote  the  shoit  sentence 
referred  to : — 

“Tlie  whole  cost  is  said  to  have  been  abont  three 
miliiona  of  our  money.  It  took  seventeen  years  in 
building,  and  the  talour  teat  all  forced,  the  workmen  being 
kept  on  a daily  allowance  of  rice.” 

This  is  not  so  fascinating  as  some  of  the  other 
details  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Tfij- 
Mahal,  nor  is  it  strictly  an  architectural  detail 
at  all  j and  yet  such  a statement  suggests  con- 
siderations of  no  slight  import  with  regard  to 
the  past  and  future  progress  of  architecture  as 
a national  art.  Assuming  its  historical  correct- 
ness, it  certainly  falls  in  singularly  as  a corrobo- 
ration of  the  reflections  which  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  great  architectural  monuments 
of  Egypt  suggested  to  me  of  the  moat  brilliant 
and  comprehensive  intellects  of  modern  England, 
too  early  lost  to  ns.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  remarkable  fragment  of  a “ History  of 
Civilisation,”  in  which  Buckle  made  the  attempt 
to  generalise  all  history  under  one  great  law,  will 
perhaps  have  already  recalled  the  passage  with 
which  we  ask  leave  to  cap  Mr.  Emerson’s  short 
and  bare  statement  of  fact ; — 

“ The  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings which  are  still  standing,  is  a proof  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stu- 
pendous, and  yet  so  useless,  there  must  have  been  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure,  how- 
ever lavish,  could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men, 
who  received  for  their  labour  a fair  and  honest  reward. 
But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  things  were  little  regarded, 
because  everything  tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impaseuble  gap.  . . . The  people 
at  large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden,  and  all 
that  was  expected  from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  un- 
requited labour.  . . . Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry 
of  the  whole  nation  being  at  the  command  of  a small  part 
of  it,  there  arose  those  last  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
persons  admire  as  a proof  of  civilisation,  but  which  in 
reality  are  the  evidence  of  a state  of  things  altogether  de- 
praved and  unhealthy." 
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Here  we  see  that  the  conclusion  deduced  by  i 
the  philosophic  historian  aa  to  the  political  and  i 
Bocial  state  of  one  nation,  from  the  aspect  of  \ 
buildings  erected  at  a time  concerning  which  we  i 
have  little  historic  records,  agrees  remarkably  i 
with  the  known  facts  connected  with  the  ereo-  .i 
tiou  of  a building  with  a similar  object,  in  a: 
conotry  very  similarly  situated,  at  a period  com- 1 
paratively  near  to  our  own.  For,  despite  thb.j 
vast  difference,  architecturally  and  artistically,' 
between  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt  and  the  Taj- 
Mahal  in  India,  the  object  of  both  was  the  same,- 
viz.,  the  glorification  after  death  of  individuals, 
who  had  been  marked  ont  from  their  fellow  men; 
mainly  by  the  hereditary  succession  to  dynastio 
rule,  who  regarded  themselves,  and  were  re-i 
garded  by  others,  as  beings  set  apart  to  be 
honoured  and  obeyed  with  unquestioning  subJ 
mission  by  every  one  around  them,  and  who 
therefore  were  only  erercisiog  their  natural  andi 
admitted  rights  in  compelling  from  others,  6o?v: 
gr4  vial  grd,  as  much  labour  as  they  wanted  for, 
any  objeot  which  might  seem  good  to  them.i 
There  is  no  civilised  quarter  of  the  earth  wherei 
such  an  idea  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  govem-ij 
menb  would  not  now  be,  openly  at  least,  repu-(| 
diated;  and  the  tendency  of  things  everywhereti 
is  more  and  more  towards  an  open  labour-market(| 
and  free  choice  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  class.  But,  if  Buckle’s  theory  as  tol 
the  relation  between  great  buildings  and  coin-i 
pelled  labour  be  held  as  of  general  application,!, 
the  progress  towards  greater  liberty  and  equality, 
must  then,  it  would  seem,  be  necessarily  a pro-i; 
gress  adverse  to  the  production  of  great  archi-.i 
tectural  monuments,  and  so  far  therefore  en- 
tailing on  us  at  least  one  loss  as  against  its 
immense  social  and  humanitarian  gains.  In 
what  degree,  and  nnder  what  reservation,  wouldl 
such  an  apprehension  be  a just  one  ? 

The  gist  of  the  question  lies  very  mnch  in  the 
meaning  which  we  attach  in  this  case  to  the 
word  “ useless.”  We  are  apt  to  say  that  a thing 
is  useless  when  it  can  subserve  no  practicaL 
need,  no  purpose  or  part  in  the  outward  ma- 
chinery of  life.  But  in  this  sense  all  architec- 
ture is  more  or  less  “ useless,”  since  it  is  almost, 
of  the  very  essence  of  architecture,  artistically 
considered,  that  it  should  involve  a stepping' 
beyond  the  mere  hard  necessities  of  practical 
requirements,  should  consist  in  the  beautifying 
of  what  might,  without  any  snch  illustration,  bo 
equally  “ useful,”  though  unsightly.  And  so- 
loDg  as  there  are  any  persons  in  existence  to 
whom  the  sight  of  a beautiful  archicecturali 
design  is  a source  of  high  pleasure,  so  long  it 
would  be  impossible  that  we  could  call  any 
building  which  fulfilled  this  condition  “ useless  ”■ 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  of  no  value  to. 
any  one,  however  little  practical  purpose  iti 
might  serve,  however  small  its  rentable  valua.t 
Only  such  structures  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids,; 
of  great  cost,  of  no  beauty,  architecturally,  and 
serving  only  to  gratify  a vain  and  shadowy 
ambition  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  could  ■ 
with  full  truth  be  spoken  of  as  “ stupendous  and 
yet  useless.”  A building  which,  like  the  Taj- 
Mahal,  is  a contribution  to  the  sum  of  artistic-i 
beanty  on  the  earth,  is  so  far  to  be  judged  on 
diff-irent  grounds.  No  one,  at  all  events,  regrets : 
now  the  fact  of  its  existence.  And  yet  buiklings-; 
of  this  class  are,  in  one  sense,  illnstratioua  of  Lh^ 
fact  that  architecture  ©f  the  most  purely  ornamen- 1 
tal  and  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  sentimental  > 
character  has  generally  flourished  more  Inxu-i 
riantly  under  a despotism  of  one  sort  or  another^] 
than  in  a free  and  independent  society ; that  it  haa  . 
shown  moraaffinity  forthefeudalthauforthefede- : 
ral  type  of  institutions.  When  those  who  build 
have  to  pay,  and  are  willing  to  pay,  honestly,  the , 
market  price  for  the  labour  and  material  wanted,  ; 
there  are  always  prudential  considerations  to 
weigh  against  the  desire  for  architectural  gran-  . 
dear,  and  the  latter  will  always  be  in  rather 
' under  than  over  the  due  proportion  to  the  aotcal 
necessities  of  the  building.  To  pnt  these  con- 
siderations entirely  or  in  any  great  measure  in 
abeyance,  one  or  other  of  two  conditions  must 
be  presupposed.  Either  the  builder  or  builders 
must  have  power  to  compel  labour  and  wealth 
to  their  own  ends ; or  they  must  be  possessed  by  ' 
an  abnormal  enthusiasm  which  will  render  them 
indifferent  to  expenditure.  Of  the  first  case 
such  a building  as  the  Taj-Mahal  is  a notable  i 
instance.  Despite  its  exceptional  beauty,  it 
could  at  the  time  have  had  no  interest  or  value, 
probably,  except  for  the  king  whose  whim  it  was 
CO  build  it,  and  perhaps  for  the  architect  who 
looked  for  lasting  fame  through  its  moans.  To 
the  workmen  employed  on  it  the  building  was 
probably  an  unmitigated  “ bore,”  or  something 
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worse.  And  coming  to  loss  extreme  cases  of 
deapobiem  than  those  of  Egypt  and  India,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  wherever  such  a degree 
of  irresponsible  power  exists  as  to  render 
possible  something  like  compulsory  or  unchecked 
taxation,  there  is  an  opportunity,  pretty  sure 
to  be  exercised,  of  indulging  in  architectural 
splendonr,  the  readiest  way,  indeed,  for  a 
dynastic  rule  to  give  outward  evidence  of  its 
power  and  grandeur.  Hence  the  baths  and 
palaces  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  halls  and  terraces 
of  Versailles;  hence,  too,  may  we  nob  aptly  say, 
such  works  as  the  eaj-Imperial  opera-house  of 
Paris,  a building  of  which,  with  its  reckless  and 
even  inartistic  extravagances  of  meretricious 
ornament,  and  overgrown  saloons  and  staircases, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  never  would  have 
been  erected  under  any  Republican  or  fairly 
Representative  form  of  Government,  any  more 
than  wonld  the  Boulevard  “de  la  Detbe,”  n4 
“Haussman.”  And  of  the  second  influenoe  men- 
tioned, the  great  development  of  Mediaeval  church 
architecture  of  coarse  affords  the  moat  notable 
instance.  It  was  nob  merely  an  architectural 
enthusiasm  which  erected  the  great  naves  and 
towers  and  fa9ades  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the 
spires  of  our  village  churches.  The  nation  was 
under  what  might  be  called  a spiritual  despotism 
(not  using  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense),  and 
the  outward  visible  sign  of  righteousness  was 
the  erection  of  churches.  It  is  only  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  state  of  feeling  which  can  enable  us, 
even  within  our  own  country,  to  account  for  the 
disproportionate  number  and  size  of  the  churches 
in  such  districts  as  what  were  then  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  j 
places  where  there  is  nob  now,  and  never  could 
have  been,  population  sufficient  to  practically 
require  the  grand  churches  which  were  erected 
in  such  profnaion  in  the  midst  of  such  a neigh- 
bonrhood.  How,  in  the  head-quarters  of  Mediaeval 
Christianity,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  drew  to  their 
service  all  that  was  best,  for  many  generations, 
ef  the  art-power  of  Southern  Europe  we  need 
remind  no  one. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  again,  in  explanation 
of  the  affinity  hitherto  existing  between  despot- 
isms, spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  architectural  grandeur,  that  under  such 
political  conditions  the  power  of  erecting 
bnildings,  or  causing  them  to  be  erected,  has 
rested  mainly  with  those  who,  by  their  peculiar 
advantages  of  education  and  position,  were  more 
open  than  others  to  the  impressions  produced 
by  architectural  splendour  and  refinement.  The 
olergy,  of  course,  were,  iu  the  Middle  Ages, 
almost  the  monopolists  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inheritors  of  regal  power  are  com- 
monly within  reach  of  the  best  education  in 
matters  of  taste  which  their  time  and  country 
has  to  offer  ;*  and  it  has  been  only  too  often 
proved  that  a very  high  degree  of  cnltivation  and 
refinement  of  perception  may  co-exist  with  the 
basest  vices,  and  even  with  the  moat  heartless 
tyranny.  As  we  come  to  distribute  political  power 
more,  especially  the  highly-important  power  of 
pulling  at  the  purse-strings,  we  necessarily  bring 
into  play  a number  of  (msthetically)  grosser 
natures,  whoso  only  notion  of  art  is  that  ibis  some- 
thing that  costs  a good  deal  of  money,  and  brings 
them  no  practical  return.  Republics,  including 
our  own  short-lived  one,  have  almost  always 
been  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  art  on 
a grand  scale ; and  even  in  oar  present  repre- 
sentative assembly,  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
some  time  since  the  palpable  and  openly, 
expressed  “ art-phobia  ” which  aired  itself  during 
a discussion  as  to  the  New  Law  Courts.  Is  this, 
then,  a necessary  consequence,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things  ? Are  we  bo  expect  nothing  better 
than  that  the  more  we  invite  “ the  people”  to  self- 
government,  the  more  will  our  chance  for  grand 
architecture  be  diminished  ? Tfcie  two  moving 
causes  already  mentioned,  and  hitherto  so  effica- 
cious in  making  opportunities  for  architectural 
display,  have  pretty  well  passed  away  from  us  . 


• Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we  notice  a 
passage  in  Vionet-lo-Duo'B  " Dictionnaire,”  which  bears 
remarkably  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  [genesis  of 
the  true  French  Gothic  style,  he  obaeivos  that  during  the 
period  of  independent  religious  and  baronial  feudalism, 
the  national  architecture  had  wanted  unity  and  a centre 
point  to  start  from  “ hlais,  quand  I’uaitd  du  pouvoir 
mouarchique  commeD9a  de  s’ctablir,  cette  unitd,  socondde 
par  des  artistes  laiques  faisant  partie  de  corporations 
reconnues,  dut,  par  la  force  uaturelle  dcs  clioses,  former 
un  centre  d’art  qui  allait  rayonner  de  tons  cotes  en  mfime 
temps  que  son  action  politique.  ...  X partir  du 
Xllle  si^clo  I'architecturo  suit  pas  a pas  les  progros  du 
pouvoir  royal,  elle  Tacoompagne,  elle  semble  faire  partie 
de  ses  prerogatives ; elle  so  ddveloppe  aveo  dnergie  la  oil 
ce  pouvoir  est  fort,  incontestd  ; elle  est  mdlangde  ot  aes 
formes  sont  iucertaiues  lii  oil  ce  pouvoir  est  faible  et 
conteste.” 


monarchy  can  indulge  in  few  palatial  dreams  in 
the  face  of  a Committee  of  Supply;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  idea,  in  spite  of  recent  revival,  has 
nothing  like  its  old  influence  — stat  nominis 
umbra.  What  will  be  the  power,  what  the 
enthnsiasm,  which  will  yet  oaoe  more  raise  us 
above  the  propensity  to  calculate  too  closely  the 
cost  when  opportunities  arrive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  architectural  schemes  ? The  only 
one  we  know  of  is  that  which  will  assuredly  gain 
power  amongst  us — very  slowly  probably  in  this 
country,  but  nob  less  certainly — namely,  the  love 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  architecture,  as 
in  other  things,  simply  and  purely  for  its  own 
sake.  The  gradnal  shifting  and  dilution  of 
political  power  from  the  bauds  of  a few  into 
those  of  the  nation  at  large  must  necessarily 
have  its  effect  upon  architeoture,  in  causing  that 
art  to  be  exhibited  less  in  isolated  specimens  of 
palatial  or  ecclesiastical  splendour,  more  in  the 
diS’used  form  of  street  architecture  and  of  public 
works,  where  utility  must  always  be  the  basis 
of  beauty.  At  present  utility  has  the  upper 
hand  altogether  in  such  matters,  and  will  have 
until  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  this 
country  come  to  look  on  the  matter  in  a very 
different  light  to  that  in  which  they  are  now 
capable  of  seeing  it.  That  sympathy  with  the 
nobler  and  more  ornate  forms  of  buildings 
which  has  hitherto  been  very  much  confined  to 
special  classes  and  professions,  we  must  see 
extending  itself  among  the  people  at  large.  The 
progress  will  be  slow,  as  we  said  ; for  as  the  mind 
can  only  enjoy  what  it  has  acquired  the  power  of 
apprehending,  a very  different  state  of  national 
education  must  supervene  before  national  art 
can  come  to  much,  or  be  regarded  as  something 
worth  paying  freely  for.  Bat  the  innate  desire 
to  beautify  life  must  assert  itself  with  every 
advance  in  mental  cultivation  ; and  under  such 
considerations,  we  may,  perhaps,  say  that  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  auguries  for  the  ultimate 
future  of  our  national  architecture  has  been  the 
recent  passing  of  the  Government  Education 
BiU> 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWERS  IN 
RUNNING  SAND.* 

All  who  have  had  experience  in  engineering 
are  aware  that  the  most  valuable  knowledge  is 
often  that  acquired  while  contending  with  un- 
foreseen  difficulties.  The  introdoction  of  the 
present  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
Association  will  therefore,  we  hope,  require  uo 
apology  beyond  the  simple  statement  that  some 
of  the  sewerage  works  intrusted  to  us  having 
been  executed  in  difficult,  sandy  ground,  we  are 
desirous  of  recording  for  the  use  of  others  some 
of  the  experience  necessarily  obtained. 

Probably  no  one  who  has  nob  watched  the 
process  of  laying  sewers  in  ground  similar  to 
that  which  distinguishes  the  land  on  the  Liver- 
pool, Crosby,  and  Southport  Railway,  the  whole 
distance  from  Waterloo  to  Southport,  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  en- 
countered. The  whole  of  that  district  is  one 
mass  of  sand,  resting  on  a bed  of  moss  and  marl, 
varying  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep  below  the 
surface,  and  having  no  natural  drainage  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  elevation  of  the  shore  line  of 
Band-hills),  in  wet  seasons  in  the  lower  portions, 
or  slacks,  flushes  of  water  form.  The  per- 
manent water-level  in  the  dryest  seasons  in 
these  places  is  only  a few  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
while,  sink  where  you  will,  before  yon  get  to  the 
depth  necessary  for  a sewer  you  are  sure  to 
come  to  water.  Now  water  in  gravel  or  rock  is 
not  difficnlb  to  contend  against,  but  in  fine-blown 
sand  it  forms  a subsoil  of  running  sand  or  quick- 
sand of  the  most  lively  and  insiunating  descrip- 
tion. Sheet,  pile,  or  trench  as  you  may,  it 
reams  in  between  the  sheeting  in  streams  of 
sand,  and  also  forces  itself  bodily  upwards  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  by  a species  of  dis- 
guised hydrostatic  pressure.  To  keep  open  more 
than  a short  length  of  trench  the  full  depth 
daring  the  laying  of  the  pipes  is  impossible,  and 
consequently  the  difficulty  of  laying  the  invert 
of  the  sewer  to  a true  gradient  is  immensely 
increased,  while  the  low  gradients  demanded  by 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country  require,  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  sewers,  extreme  accuracy. 
When  practical,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ground 
of  water,  it  is  advisable  we  find,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  timbering,  to  open  out  a long 
length  of  cutting,  about  5 fc.  or  6 ft.  deep, 
beyond  where  the  pipes  are  actually  being  laid. 

* From  a paper  by  Messrs.  ReaJe  & Goodiaon,  read 
before  the  Mecbanical  Section  of  tbo  British  Association, 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Keade. 


In  our  works,  from  motives  of  economy  and 
other  reasons,  we  have  most  used  p'pe  sewers, 
socketed,  glazed,  and  jointed  in  fine  cement. 
Theoretically,  such  pipes,  with  cement  joints, 
should  form  impervious  sewers,  but  they  do  not; 
with  the  ordinary  system  of  laying  we  know 
this  to  be  impossible.  The  consequence  is,  that 
where  you  have  several  miles  of  pipes  the  sub- 
soil water  that  enters  the  sewers  is  enormous. 
Summer  or  winter  the  flow  is  unceasing  ; nor  is 
this  in  itself  a disadvantage,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, for  the  tendency  of  the  flow  is  to  keep  the 
sewer  sweet  and  clean.  The  Blundelleauds  main 
sewer,  which  with  subsidiary  sewers  is  about  two 
miles  and  a half  long,  in  dry  frosty  weather  last 
winter,  when  ganged,  showed  a discharge  of  180 
gallons  per  minute,  three-fourths  of  which  would 
at  least  be  subsoil  water  ; and  apparently,  except 
dnring  rain,  the  flow  does  not  materially  differ 
at  various  seasons.  This,  then,  as  far  as  the 
water  is  concerned,  is  a distiuob  advantage  ; but 
along  with  the  water  sand  reams  in  and  forms  a 
deposit  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sewer, 
which  is  only  removed  by  frequent  fluebiug.  In 
every  case  where  pipes  are  laid  in  running  sand, 
however  well  and  carefully  the  joints  are  made, 
wo  find  this  to  occur.  To  get  the  cement  to 
set  before  being  washed  into  the  sewer  is  no  easy 
matter. 

In  laying  the  pipes,  about  twenty  yards 
of  timbered  trench  are  opened  at  one  time.  A 
dam  of  sods,  &o.,  is  then  formed  across  it  in 
front  of  tbo  pipes,  and  the  sand  between  it  and 
the  pipes  is  dug  out  until  a hole  is  formed  from 
which  the  water  can  be  baled  out  into  the  trench 
above,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  the  surface. 
When  all  is  prepared,  the  pipes  are  lowered 
down  into  the  trench  one  by  one,  the  joints 
being  laid  on  a bed  of  clay  paddle,  6 in.  thick  ; 
the  joints  are  then  made  good  with  quick-setting 
cement,  and  the  cement  is  then  covered  all 
round  with  a good  collar  of  clay  puddle,  to  pre- 
vent it  being  washed  into  the  sewer.  With  very 
great  care  and  judgment  a good  sewer  may  thus 
be  formed,  but  not  a water-tight  one,  and  we 
always  find  that  the  subsoil  is  drained  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  invert  in  the  very  beat  and  most 
carefully-constrncted  sewer  we  have  yet  seen. 
This  in  itself  is  a positive  advantage  ; but  the 
consequent  admission  of  junning  sand, — and  it 
is  astonishing  how  fine  an  opening  it  will  ream 
through, — is  an  evil  which  it  would  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  guard  against.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  sinking  of  the  baling-ont  hole  while  laying 
the  pipes  has  a tendency  to  draw  the  end  pipes 
downwards,  and  thos  interfere  with  the  true 
gradient  of  the  sewers.  In  all  sewers  in  a ground 
of  this  nature  we  have  also  to  form  whut  is 
called  a sumpbole  at  the  bottom  of  each  man- 
hole, or  they  would  speedily  get  choked.  By  the 
aid  of  the  flushing  apparatus,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe,  the  deposit  in  the  sewers  is 
flushed  into  these  sumpholes,  and  then  cleaned 
out  at  intervals. 

Though  sewers  are  possible  and  effective,  laid 
in  the  manner  just  described,  it  is  a matter  of 
much  care  and  attention  to  get  them  laid  pro- 
perly, and  it  is  really  essential  that  a clerk  of 
works  should  himself  see  every  individoal  pipe 
laid.  With  all  this,  still  imperfect  joints  occur  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  baling  out  ceases,  as  the  pipes 
are  '[practically  plugged  up  with  a straw  plug, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  sewer  to  keep  it 
clean,  the  level  of  the  water  rises  sometimes  even 
above  the  top  of  the  pipes,  and  the  hydraulic 
pressure  thus  created  will  find  out  all  imperfec- 
tions, and  sometimes  prevent  the  cement  setting 
properly.  Again,  in  patting  in  the  sumpholes, 
the  tendency  is  to  draw  the  nearest  pipes  out  of 
level,  and,  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
getting  them  in  is  to  sheet-pile  them  all  round. 
Having  had  all  these  manifold  difficulties  to 
encounter,  we  set  ourselves  to  try  and  devise 
some  method  by  which  greater  care  in  and  per- 
fection of  laying  could  be  obtained. 

The  subsoil  drain  and  pipe  rest  we  have 
invented  is  partially  the  result  of  our  experience 
in  laying  sewers  in  sand.  At  our  suggestion, 
Messrs.  Brooke  & Son,  of  Huddersfield,  the  fire- 
clay pipe  manufacturers,  have  worked  out  the 
invention  in  a practical  form  ; and  we  are  now 
commencing  to  use  it  in  the  sewerage  works  at 
Birkdale.  The  primary  object  of  attainment  is 
this,  to  get  a dry  subsoil  wherein  to  lay  the 
pipes  that  the  cement  joints  may  have  time  to 
set  and  become  watertight ; and,  by  securing 
more  time  for  the  lajing  of  the  pipes,  laying  a 
greater  length  at  a time,  and  the  prevention  of 
disturbance  or  drawing  of  the  pipes  while  pre- 
paring the  next  excavations  to  ensure  greater 
certainty  and  perfection  in  the  gradients  and 
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jauctione,  and  conseqaently  improve  the  general 
system  of  pipe  sewerage.  That  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  none  who  practically  understand  the 
anbjeot  can  doubt;  for  the  difference  between 
brick  sewers  and  pipes  often  means  whether 
sanitary  work  can  go  on  or  be  stopped. 

The  snbaoil  drain  is  in  internal  section  a 
semicircle,  and  varies  in  diameter  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  superimpoaed  sewers ; for 
2-ft.  pipes  we  purpose  using  drains  1 ft.  diameter  j 
for  1 ft.  6 in.,  9 in.  diameter ; and  for  1 ft.,  6 in. 
diameter.  The  length  is  the  same  as  the  pipes 
in  the  sewer,  that  is,  either  2 ft.  or  3 ft.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  larger  pipes  we  use  in  2 ft.  6 in. 
lengths.  Each  pipe  is  socketed,  and  the  sides 
being  brought  up  square  a shoulder  is  formed,  on 
which  the  moveable  bricks  forming  the  rest, 
which  also  fit  the  top  of  the  drains  and  the 
curvature  of  the  pipes,  are  laid.  The  pipes  in 
the  sewer  above  are  arranged  so  that  they  break 
joint  with  the  subsoil  drains,  and  the  ends  of 
each  sewer-pipe  rest  on  the  adjoining  subsoil 
pipes.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement 
secures  ample  space  under  the  sewer  for  making 
the  cement  Joints  good. 

The  operation  of  laying  the  subsoil  drains  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  previously  described  as 
the  mode  we  adopted  for  laying  pipe  sewers 
before  employing  this  invention,  the  only  differ-  ^ 
ence  being  that  the  joints  are  made  in  clay  alone,  | 
and  from  the  small  size  of  the  pipes  they  can  be  , 
handled  and  laid  much  more  readily;  slight  im-  \ 
perfections  in  the  gradients  also  will  not  be  of 
the  same  consequence  as  in  the  sewers.  When 
a sufficient  length  is  opened  out  we  commence 
laying  the  sewer  pipes  upon  the  brick  saddles  or 
rests,  which  have  previously  been  accurately  laid 
to  the  proper  levels  from  sight  rails  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  this  can  be  done  without  hurry  or 
confusion  a more  perfect  sewer  is  the  result. 

The  subsoil  drains  are  continued  through  some 
of  the  manholes,  and  are  united  to  the  main 
sewer  at  intervals,  discharging  their  contents 
into  snmpholes,  whioh  relain  the  sand  that 
may  be  brought  down  by  the  water,  and  which 
then  can  be  readily  cleaned  out  when  necessary. 
In  each  of  the  intermediate  manholes  where  the 
snbsoil  drains  are  carried  through,  they  will  be 
fitted  with  a disc  plug  on  the  top  for  the  purpose 
of  flushing. 

When  the  flushing  valves,  to  be  hereafter 
described,  are  down,  the  removal  of  any  of  these 
disc  plugs  will  allow  of  any  portion  of  the  drain 
being  flushed  with  a good  head  of  water. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  we  retain  all 
the  advantage  of  subsoil  water,  we  avoid  the 
evils  of  running  sand,  which,  if  not  attended  to, 
accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  cakes 
with  the  sewage  matter,  and  obstructs  the  flow. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  flow  of  subsoil  water  entirely  separate 
from  the  sewage,  by  continuing  the  drains 
through  or  round  all  the  manholes,  with  provision 
for  admitting  the  subsoil  water  into  the  sewers 
wherever  required  for  flushing.  Special  cases 
undoubtedly  require  special  treatment,  and  in 
the  case  of  wet  'gravelly  ground  it  may  some- 
times be  an  advantage  when  using  the  snbsoil 
drains  to  carryout  a separate  system;  bub  in 
runniug  sand  the  case  is  different,  for  without  a 
certain  number  of  sumpholes  the  drains  would 
infallibly  get  cboked,  and  to  flt  the  subsoil  drains 
with  separate  manholes  and  sumpholes  would 
unnecessarily  complicate  the  sewerage  works, 
besides  introdncing  other  evils.  As  a rule,  we 
are  in  favour  of  introdncing  subsoil  waters  into 
sewers,  as  a constant  flow  tends  to  sanitary 
efficiency ; but  where  the  sewage  is  to  be  used 
for  irrigation,  it  may  in  some  cases  render  it 
diffionU  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage, 
especially  where  pumping  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
TUere  are,  however,  to  onr  mind,  so  many  objec- 
tions to  a separate  system,  that  we  should  not 
adopt  one,  except  for  very  special  reasons. 

None  can  lay  down  rules  and  formulae  for 
inflexible  guidance  in  engineering  matters.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  state  principles,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  engineer  must  be  bis  guide 
in  their  application. 

Though  primarily,  the  object  sought  in  the 
mention  of  the  subsoil  drain  and  pipe  rest  was 
the  more  perfect  construction  of  the  sewer 
proper,  it  possesses  the  additional  merit  of 
reducing  the  permanent  level  of  the  subsoil 
water  to  a lower  level  than  does  the  ordinary 
sewer,  and  is  a distinct  provision  for  that  object 
instead  of  an  accidental  accompaniment  of 
sewerage  works. 

Brick  sewers  it  is  common  to  construct  with 
invert  blocks,  when  the  subsoil  is  wet,  and  they 
make  a very  true  foundation  to  build  the  sewer 
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upon.  In  running  sand  we  find  it  very  much 
better  to  construct  the  inverts  with  flanges,  and 
to  bed  them  in  clay,  as  a precautionary  measure 
for  keeping  the  sand  out  of  the  sewer.  After 
the  sewer  is  completed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep 
the  invert  drain  open,  as  the  brick  sewer,  being 
porous,  admits  the  subsoil  water,  and  effectually 
drains  the  ground.  During  the  construction  of 
the  sewer  the  invert  blocks  act  as  subsoil  drains, 
and  very  mncb  facilitate  the  work. 

The  experiments  we  have  already  made  with 
the  sabeoil  drains  have  thoroughly  satisfied  us 
as  to  their  efficiency.  We  find  that  when  they 
are  laid,  the  sewer  can  be  constructed  with  ex- 
treme facility  with  perfect  joints,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  sewer-pipes  breaking  joints  with 
the  enb-drain  is  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
sewer  at  the  joints  and  prevent  drawing,  but  to 
ensure  perfection  in  the  gradients.  The  subsoil 
drains  are,  in  fact,  a foundation  for  the  pipes  of 
the  sewer,  and  the  sewer  itself  can  be  as  readily 
constrnoted  upon  them  as  if  the  ground  were 
perfectly  dry.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  running  sand  will  see  this  is  no  small  advan- 
tage, independently  of  the  draining  of  the  sub- 
soil which  will  necessarily  occur. 

We  have  begun  to  use  the  subsoil  drains,  or 
“blocks,”  as  the  workmen  already  call  them,  in 
the  sewerage  works  we  are  carrying  out  at 
Birkdale,  and  when  by  their  aid  we  get  the 
10,000  yards  of  intended  pipe-sewers  completed, 

, wo  shall  be  in  a position  to  state  the  results, 
and  to  give  further  information  to  any  engineers 
who  may  ask  for  it. 

*#»*** 

The  conditions  of  perfect  sewerage  may  be 
snmmed  np  thus ; true  gradients,  as  quick  as 
can  be  obtained,  but  increasing  gradually  from 
the  outlet  to  the  branch  sewers;  perfect  con- 
struction; requisite  depth  below  the  surface; 
provision  for  draining  the  subsoil  water  to  the 
level  of  the  sewers  ; adequate  flow  of  water  in 
the  sewers;  abundance  of  flashing  power;  con- 
stant flushing  and  sufficient  ventilation  ; and  real 
active  supervision  in  the  executive.  But  above 
and  beyond  that,  the  abolition  of  cesspools,  mid- 
dens, and  stagnant  pools,  together  with  a perfect 
house-drainage,  are  essential.  Often,  when 
sewerage  works  are  completed,  the  whole  of  their 
utility  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  is  vitiated  by 
criminal  neglect  of  the  house- drainage.  It  is 
nob  merely  sufficient  to  connect  existing  drains 
or  the  overflows  of  cesspools  with  the  sewers ; 
they  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  abolished, 
and  the  drainage  reconstrnoted  where  necessary. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  defective  honse-drainage 
is  in  most  cases  responsible  for  local  outbreaks 
of  fever  and  other  diseases  rather  than  the  main 
sewers. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  OVENS. 

A COREESPONDENT  sends  the  following  notes 
on  the  construction  of  modern  ovens  : — They  are 
built  of  various  sizes,  from  what  are  called  four- 
bushel  ovens  to  ten  bashels.  A good-sized  oven, 
to  bold  140  or  150  loaves,  is  11  fc.  by  9 ft.  Par- 
ticular care  is  always  observed  in  these  propor- 
tions, as  deviation  makes  a great  difference. 
We  have  seen  ovens  erected  for  certain  depart- 
ments in  the  Government  of  this  country  by 
very  clever  clerks  of  the  works,  who  adapt  an 
oven  to  bake  a certain  quantity  of  bread  to  the 
place  they  build  it  in,  and  not  the  place  to  the 
oven.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  the 
construction  of  the  flue.  The  floor  being  laid  in 
concrete,  with  tiles  on  it,  a flat  arch  is  turned 
over  with  small  bricks,  which  arch  is  brought 
from  the  four  sides  to  a point  in  the  centre.  At 
one  end  is  an  opening  for  a door,  generally  2 ft. 
by  14  in.  At  either  side  of  the  door,  forming 
the  corner  of  the  oven,  is  an  opening  which  con- 
tains the  fire,  and  the  opposite  corner  an  opening 
to  the  flue,  which  flue,  when  it  cannot  be  carried 
immediately  np  from  the  oven,  and  has  to  tra- 
verse a longitudinal  space,  should  be  three 
times  in  perpendicular  height  to  its  length, 
and  terminating  at  top  with  a bell-mouthed 
opening. 

Some  slight  innovations  in  the  construction  of 
the  fireplace  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  saving  of  fuel  and  prevention  of  smoke. 
When  a batch  of  bread  is  required  to  be  baked 
a fire  is  lighted,  the  flue  damper  is  opened,  and 
as  soon  as  the  oven  is  properly  cleared  of  smoke, 
the  time  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  coal 
employed,  also  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
best  and  most  economical  plan  is  never  to  let 
the  fire  out,  always  keeping  a clear  coke  fire  in 
the  grate.  When  properly  heated,  the  oven 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  soot ; if  soot 


bangs  about  the  roof  and  sides  it  indicates  that 
the  flue  wants  sweeping,  or  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it.  It  is  best  to  rather  over-beat  it, 
and  let  it  cool.  When  the  dough  is  ready,  an 
iron  stopper  is  placed  against  the  opening  of  the 
fireplace,  the  furnace-doors  shut,  and  the  fine 
damper  closed.  Some  pieces  of  oak  wood,  called 
bailes,  are  placed  against  the  sides,  the  floor 
properly  swept,  and  the  bread  placed  in.  The 
heat  of  the  oven  should  be  from  444  deg.  Fahr, 
to  450  deg.  In  two  hours  (if  quartern  loaves), 
the  bread  is  ready,  having  lost  one-tenth  of  its 
weight.  When  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  the 
oven  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  a further  loss  of  weight 
occurs  : the  loss  at  this  period  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  manipulation  of  the  workman,  and  the 
ingredients  he  employs. 

If  the  floor  of  the  oven  is  too  hob,  it  will  give 
too  thick  a bottom  crust ; the  contrary,  if  the 
roof  is  too  hot.  A good  workman  will  tell  the- 
difference  immediately,  by  his  hand ; to  an  nu- 
skilled  person  a piece  of  paper  is  the  best  test  r 
held  midway  between  the  floor  and  roof,  it  will- 
soon  show  from  which  the  heat  comes.  The 
use  of  a long  mop  formed  of  pieces  of  old 
woollen  cloth,  called  a devil,  dipped  into  water, 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this.  Flour  thrown  into- 
the  oven  is  also  used,  but  it  is  a bad  criterion  ; 
old  flour  will  get  quite  black,  when  new  flon? 
will  nob  brown.  We  have  stated  that  the  time 
of  heating  depends  upon  the  quality  of  coah 
Having  tried  the  various  kinds  of  coal  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  having  visited  and  inspected  a 
baker’s  oven  in  every  town  of  the  three  king- 
doms and  the  Channel  Islands,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  quality,  a slow-burning  coal 
of  a bright  flame  is  the  best,  not  a sm-i/t-burniog 
coal,  as  most  encyclopedists  state.  From  the 
result  of  a large  number  of  trials  in  a pro- 
perly-constructed oven,  we  find  that  a mixture 
of  Silkstone  and  Newcastle  coal  is  the  best,  or, 
in  other  words,  two-thirds  non-bituminous  to- 
one-third  biiu7ninctis. 


THE  LADY’S  BOWER. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  “ Lady’s  Bower  ” at  Hereford, 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  most  Catholics 
in  their  houses  have  a small  room  which  is  used 
as  an  oratory,  and  during  the  month  of  May,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  in  religion,  the  Month  of  jfnry, 
this  oratory  is  frequently  fitted  up  as  a Bower, 
with  a statue  of  “ Our  Lady  ” enthroned.  Hence 
“ Our  Lady's  Bower.”  A. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

Pennfli. — Mr.  Jackson,  auctioneer,  introduced 
for  competition  the  Braokenbrough  estates, 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Hesket,  Hutton,  and 
Lazonby.  The  estate  of  Brackenbrough  and 
the  four  farms  adjoining,  containing  in  all 
896a.  2r.  22p.,  were  at  first  offered  in  one  lot, 
and  were  bid  for  to  31,0001.  The  lots  were  then 
tried  in  detail,  the  Brackenborough  Farm,  con- 
sisting of  358a.  3r.,  being  first  put  in  competition, 
V ithout,  however,  meeting  with  any  responsej 
Blacksykes  Farm,  consisting  of  103a.  3r.  20p., 
was  then  tried ; and,  failing  to  command  moi-e 
than  4,OOOJ.,  was  withdrawn.  For  Robinsoa 
House  Farm,  114a.  3r.  13p.,  there  was  no  offer; 
and  Kitty  House  Farm,  30a.  Or.  5p.,  was  bid  for  to 
l,020i.,  but  this  sum  falling  short  of  the  value 
placed  upon  the  property  by  the  vendor,  no  sale 
was  declared.  The  Low  Grounds  Farm,  com- 
prising 289a.  Or.  24p.,  was  next  put  up.  This 
property  is  of  freehold  tenure,  but,  after  being 
run  up  to  10,6001.,  was  withdrawn.  The  estate 
and  forms  were  again  submitted  in  a lump. 
The  auctioneer  said  it  was  no  nse  delaying,  and 
he  might  as  well  intimate  that  the  reserve  price 
was  37,5001.  Mr.  Murray,  of  London,  imme- 
diately bid  1001.  more,  and  the  estate  and  farms- 
were  knocked  down  to  him. 

Colchester, — The  following  properties  were  sold 
by  auction  by  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  at  the  Red 
Lion  Hotel: — The  Weathercock  Farm,  West 
Mersea,  consisting  of  125a.  of  arable  and  grass 
lands,  chiefly  freehold,  with  residence  and  agri- 
cultnral  buildings,  together  with  two  cottages,, 
was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  James  Brown,  for  6,6251. 

Kemfsey. — Messrs.  Hobbs  offered  for  sale,  at- 
the  Crown  Inn,  Kempsey,  some  freehold  invest- 
ments at  Broomhall,  Kempsey.  The  property 
was  divided  into  two  lots,  the  first  of  which, 
that  of  The  Lower  Broomhall,  comprising 
20a.  3r.  15p.  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  fetching 
1,4801. ; and  lot  2,  comprising  8a.  Ir.  32p.  and 
known  as  Capell's  Hills,  realising  7101, 
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Carlisle. — Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy,  aactioneer,  offered 
for  Bale  the  Howard  Arms  Ion,  Lowther-street, 
together  with  all  its  acceasoriee,  and  a grocer’s 
warehouse  adjoining ; also  two  dwelling-houses, 
Nos.  18  and  20,  Lowther-street,  in  the  occnpation 
of  Mr.  John  Norman  and  Mr.  Henry  Hill ; a 
shop  and  dwelling-house,  No.  14-,  Lowther-street, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Matthews  ; and  four 
cottages  in  Key’d-lane.  The  total  rent  of  the 
property  is  1241.  178.  Ultimately  the  reserve 
price  was  declared  to  be  2,0001.,  and  Mr.  Hardy 
said  an  advance  on  that  sum  would  insure  a sale. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  after  some  time,  offered  51.  over 
the  reserve,  and  the  j^roperty  was  knocked  down 
to  him. 

Malvern — Messrs.  Bentley  & Hill  sold  several 
lots  of  freehold  building  land  at  Malvern.  Lot  1. 
A valnable  piece  of  freehold  building  land,  free 
from  land-tax,  fronting  the  main  road  from 
Cradley  to  Great  Malvern,  and  adjoining  the 
Cowleigh  Park  Hotel,  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  a villa  residence,  and  containing  1,210  square 
yards,  90i.  Lot  2.  Land  fronting  the  above  road, 
and  also  fronting  a newly-made  road  loading  to 
Great  Malvern  and  the  Link  Railway  Station, 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  a first-class  villa 
rei-idence,  and  containing  2,147  square  yards, 
2I0L  Lot  3.  Land  opposite  to  the  last  lot,  and 
containing  1,260  square  yards,  150i.  Lot  G.  A 
plot  of  laud  in  North  Malvern,  containing  1,210 
tqaare  yards,  1701.  Lot  13.  Containing  1,000 
Fqaare  yards,  situated  opposite  the  Malvern 
Rural  Hospital,  951. 

Rochester. — A.  sale  of  freehold  land  and  dwel- 
ling-houses, by  Messrs.  Cobb,  took  place  at  the 
Bull  Hotel,  Rochester.  Lob  1,  house  and  12  acres 
of  land,  freehold ; 1,1201.  offered  ; this  did  not 
reach  the  reserve  price,  and  therefore  the  lot 
was  not  sold.  Lot  2,  freehold  field  of  3 acres 
of  land,  sold  for  2201.  Lob  3,  “ Burnt  House 
Field,”  8i.  2r.  18p.  of  arable  land,  sold  for  G501. 
Lot  -4,  the  “ Malthouse”  cottages,  and  gardens, 
containing  9a.  Ir.  36p.,  sold  for  8501.  Lob  5, 
two  enclusurea  of  marsh  laud,  9a.  Or.  4p.,  sold 
for  5001.  Lob  6,  rich  marsh  laud,  2a.  Ir.  37p., 
sold  for  1201.  Lot  7,  marsh  land,  5a.  Ir.  13p., 
sold  for  2401.  Lot  8,  the  Burnt  House  Farm,” 
in  the  parish  of  High  Halstow,  containing 
32a.  2r.  34p.,  sold  for  1,2701. 

Ombersley. — At  Hadley  Bowling-green,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  auctioneer,  submitted  topublic 
competition  a small  freehold  estate,  consisting 
uf  a house,  outbuildings,  and  nearly  four  acres 
of  land  (all  pasture),  let  at  301.  per  annum, 
situate  at  Chatley,  in  the  pariah  of  Omberdey. 
The  property  was  knocked  down  for  7101. 


FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 

Melbourne. — The  friendly  societies  of  Emerald 
Hill  have  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a want  long  felt  there ; viz.,  a large 
hall  in  which  to  hold  public  meetings  and  balls, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  different  lodges.  The 
matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  delegates, 
who  called  for  competitive  designs,  the  one 
belected  being  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Johnson,  and 
which  forms  the  subject  of  an  engraving  in  the 
Australian  lllieslrated  News.  The  design  pro- 
vides on  the  ground-floor  to  the  Coventry-streeb 
front  two  shops,  21  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.  Connected 
with  each  on  the  various  floors  are  parlour,  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  and  a spacious  cellar,  same  size 
as  shops.  In  rear  of  the  shops  are  ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  retiring-rooms,  fitted  up  with  lava- 
tories j refreshment  saloon,  50  ft.  by  18  fc.  6 in.  j 
two  committee-rooms,  21  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in. ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  site  is  taken  up  by  the 
dispensary,  with  dispenser’s  quarters,  hall- 
keeper’s  quarters,  and  a large  store  cellar,  con- 
nected with  large  hall  by  a trap-door,  for  storage 
of  forms,  «fec.  The  first  floor,  towards  Coventry, 
street,  is  occupied  by  suites  of  offices.  In  the 
rear  is  the  large  ball,  100  ft.  by  50  ft.  This  is 
fitted  at  one  end  with  stage  and  prosceuium, 
nnder  which,  ou  a mezzanine  floor,  are  two  green 
rooms  ; at  the  other  end  is  a gallery.  The  upper 
floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  two  large  lodge- 
rooms,  31  fr.  6 in.  by  27  ft.  3 in.,  with  ante- 
rooms, store-rooms  for  regalia,  <tc.  Attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  mode  of  exit  in  case  of  fire, 
there  being  four  staircases  available  in  such  an 
emergency.  The  design  is  in  the  Venetian 
Palazzo  style  of  architecture.  Tenders  have  been 
got  for  the  erection,  the  lowest  being  8,000i. 

The  works  in  connexion  with  the  Graving 
Dock  at  Williamstown,  which  have  remained 
at  a standstill  for  two  months,  are  now  to 
be  resumed.  They  were  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  a strike  amongst  the  workmen, 


who  demanded  that  their  hours  of  work  should 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  hours,  the  period 
now  fixed  by  Government  regulation  as  a day’s 
labour  on  all  public  works.  The  contractors 
refused  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  without 
making  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  men  accordingly  struck.  As  the 
regnlation  in  question  was  made  subsequently 
to  the  comraencement  of  this  work,  the  coo- 
traotors  asked  to  be  relieved  from  their  obliga- 
tions ; but  this  the  Government  refused  to  do, 
alleging  that  if  the  contractors  chose  to  employ 
men  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  day  they 
could  obtain  labour  at  practically  the  same  rates 
as  formerly.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was 
appealed  to,  but  a majority  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Government,  who  will  enforce  the  contract. 

The  construction  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
is  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  a large  number  of 
men  are  now  employed  on  the  works.  The 
ceremony  of  turning  the  first  sod  was  performed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Railways  on  the  20th 
June,  and  since  then  the  contractors  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  pushing  on  the  works.  The 
necessary  offices  for  the  staff  of  the  con- 
tractors are  built  at  the  Melbourne  oud  of  the 
first  section,  which  is  light  work,  and  will  be 
completed,  according  to  the  present  anticipations 
of  the  contractors,  in  about  five  months. 

The  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  West  Mel- 
bourne have  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine 
in  progress.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
December  last.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Kelly,  of  Elizabeth-street,  architect.  It  is  in 
the  Decorated  style.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  church  is  85  ft.,  and  width  45  ft. ; the  nave, 
68  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  terminates  in  a poly- 
gonal apse  18  ft.  wide ; the  aisles  are  each 
12  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  the  same  length  as  the 
nave;  porches  and  a vestry  are  added  at  the 
southern  or  chancel  end  ; an  organ  gallery 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  the  nave.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  fumade  ia  the  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  spire,  terminating  with 
a wrought-iron  cross,  at  a total  elev'ation  of 
100  ft.  The  spire  is  ornamented  with  gables 
and  open  pierced  bands.  A large  and  orna- 
mental five-light  window  occupies  the  north 
gable,  while  the  aisles  are  lighted  by  two-light 
traceried  windows.  The  principal  entrance  will 
be  under  the  tower,  and  consist  of  a deeply- 
recessed  doorway,  having  banded  shafts  in  the 
jambs.  Internally,  the  church  is  divided  into 
three  naves  by  cast-iron  columns,  having  the 
spandrels  of  the  circles  filled  in  with  enriched 
and  foliated  open  metal-work.  The  total  height 
to  ridge  of  roof  from  floor-line  ia  23  fc.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  are  blue- 
stone,  Geelong  free-stone,  and  pressed  cement. 
The  accommodation  afforded  wit!  bo  about  600 
sittings,  and  the  total  expenditure  2,500L  The 
execution  of  the  works  has  been  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Reid  & Stewart,  of  North  Melbourne. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Koroit  is  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  architects. 
It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  the  nave  being  70  fc.  lon,;j- 
and  35  fc.  wide.  The  transepts  have  a depth  of 
12  ft.  G in.  by  21  ft.  wide ; the  height  from  floor 
to  ceiling  is  36  fc.,  and  to  top  of  ridge  48  fc.  A 
tower,  with  porch,  flanks  the  front  gable,  form- 
ing the  front  entrance  to  the  church,  the  tower 
and  spire  being  115  fc.  high.  The  place  which, 
in  Anglican  churches,  is  appropriated  to  the 
chancel,  is,  iu  this  case,  occupied  by  the  vestry, 
21  ft.  by  15  fr.,  at  each  side  of  which,  in  tlio 
angles,  are  two  entrance-porches  leading  to  the 
church  and  vestry.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  of 
bluestooe,  with  brick  and  cement  dressings,  the 
roof  covered  with  slates.  A large  three-light 
window  occupies  the  front  gable,  and  two-lighc 
windows  are  placed  in  the  minor  gables  of  the  ' 
transepts;  the  side  windows  are  two-light, 
each  of  the  windows  being  spanned  by  a single 
arch.  The  internal  walls  are  to  be  plastered, 
the  ceilings  diagonally  boarded,  which,  as  well 
as  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  are  to  be  stained 
and  varnished.  The  church  will  seat  400  per- 
sons, and  is  estimated  to  cost  3,000Z. 

Mach  light,  of  rather  a sinister  sorb,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  great Melbourueteleacope.  Byoom- 
paringMr.  Severn’scriticisms  on  ibwitb  the  report 
of  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  annual  report  of 
the  Government  astronomer,  a mystery  which 
previously  surrounded  the  instrument  has  been 
dispelled.  There  is  a general  agreement  between 
all  the  witnesses  as  to  the  instrument’s  badness 
of  definition.  When  at  its  best  it  makes  a star 
look  like  the  aca  of  clubs.  If  an  attempt  be 
made  to  remedy  this  defect  by  altering  the  focus, 
a more  circular  figure  ia  obtained,  but  it  has  a 


dark  centre.  It  represents  the  stars  to  be  illu- 
minated cart-wheels.  The  counsel  for  the 
defence  say  that  the  telescope  ia  nob  intended  for 
star-work.  It  is  a space-penetrator  for  revealing 
faint  nebnlro.  But  the  instrument  that  distorts 
one  object  will  distort  another. 

Dunedin  (New  Zealand). — The  new  Atheumam 
and  Mechanics’  Institute,  Dunedin,  is  situate  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Octagon,  next  but  one 
to  the  South  Australian  Hotel,  and  comprises  a 
shop-frontage  and  a large  hall  and  other  pre- 
mises at  the  back.  There  is  a steep  fall  from 
the  Octagon  backwards,  and  this  is  made  avail- 
able for  kitchens,  cellars,  &G.,  as  required.  The 
front  consists  of  two  shops,  with  an  8-ft.  corridor 
between  them.  One  of  these  is  18  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  the  other  15  ft.  by  30  fc.,  and  each  has 
cellars  and  kitoheus,  and  large  living-rooms 
above  them.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  there  is 
an  entrance-hall,  12  ft.  by  23  fc.  6 in.,  leading 
to  the  reading-room,  which  has  an  area  of  3G  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  and  to  the  library  of  34  fc.  by  18  ft. ; 
also  to  a magazine-room  of  14  ft.  Mr.  David 
Ross  is  the  architect. 


BARNES’S  HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL,  ARDWICK,  MANCHESTER. 

The  results  of  the  Manchester  Certified  In- 
dustrial  Schools,  at  Ardwick,  have  been  gratify, 
ing,  and  from  time  to  time  enlargements  of  the 
building  have  been  effected,  until  the  present 
accommodation,  for  upwards  of  200  children, 
occupies  all  available  space,  and  renders  further 
extensions  impracticable.  Aware  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  accommodation,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  bo  erect  an  additional  school, 
capable  of  accommodating  200  children,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mauchestor,  but  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  where  a quantity  of  laod  adjacent 
could  be  bad  for  garden  and  farming  purposes, 
and  adapted  to  the  employment  of  spade  hus- 
bandry ; SO  that,  ia  addition  to  the  usual  iu-door 
industrial  occupations,  the  boys  may  be  fitted 
for  out-door  and  agrionlbural  pursuits.  They 
were  about  to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  collect 
the  required  sura,  when  Mr.  Robert  Barnes,  an 
old  friend  of  the  Institution,  called  upon  the 
governor,  and  having  examined  the  plan  which 
had  been  prepared,  generously  offered  to  pay 
the  whole  coat  of  building  and  famishing,  and 
bo  purchase  a few  acres  of  land,  and  has  since 
carried  out  bis  purpose  by  paying  over  to  the 
chairman  and  the  governor  the  sum  of  12,OOOZ. 

The  building,  to  be  called  “ The  Barnes’s 
Home  and  Industrial  School,”  is  being  erected 
on  an  elevated  plot  of  land  on  the  Bank  Hall 
estate,  at  Heaton  Mersey,  about  five  miles  from 
Ardwick,  and  is  a spacious  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  We  give  a view 
of  it,  and  the  ground  plan. 

Tlie  total  frontage  is  196  fo.,  and  the  depth 
242  ft.  The  central  part  of  the  building  is 
three  stories  high,  with  side  wings  two  stories 
high,  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressing.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  front  elevation  of  the 
central  part  of  the  building  is  a tower  with 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  a deck,  sunnooutsd 
with  a slated  spire,  the  total  height  of  which  is 
111  ft. 

The  principal  entrance  is  under  the  clock 
tower  leading  to  a spacious  hall,  thence  to  a 
corridor  rnnuing  right  and  left  the  full  length 
of  the  building.  There  will  be  accommodation 
for  200  boys,  with  resident  masters,  assistants, 
servants,  and  residence  for  the  governor  and 
matron. 

The  ground  plan  contains  two  school-rooms, 
each  40  ft.  by  24  fc.,  designed  as  wings,  series  of 
class-rooms,  and  master’s  rooms;  the  chapel 
and  dining-hall,  GO  ft.  by  35  fc.,  and  23  fC.  high, 
at  the  end  of  which  are  the  school-kitchen,  cook- 
ing apparatus,  bakehouse,  and  boiler-house, 
sicuated  in  the  centre  of  the  play-ground, 
leaving  a space  between  the  right  and  lefc 
wing  for  the  recreation  of  the  children.  In  the 
front  are  the  governor’s  residence,  committee- 
room,  assistants’  rooms,  and  offices,  and  in  the 
side  wings  are  store-rooms,  bath-rooms,  lauri- 
dries,  lavatories,  drying  stove,  and  workshopa 
two  stories  high. 

The  principal  staircase  is  approached  from  the 
central  part  of  the  hall  from  an  arcade  of  red 
Runcorn  stone  columns,  carved  Bath  capicals  ou 
moulded  Yorkshire  stone  base.  Over  the  arcade, 
niches  are  formed  for  the  reception  of  busts. 
There  is  a central  flight  from  the  hall,  returnint'’ 
right  and  left  to  the  first  floor,  lighted  by  a 
large  window.  The  staircases  for  the  boys  are 
at  each  end  of  the  side  wings.  There  is  a side- 
a 
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entrance  for  tradesmen  at  one  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  a waiting-room  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  the  children’s  friends  who  may  from 
time  to  time  visit  them. 

The  first-floor  contains  governor’s,  matron’s, 
master’s,  assistants’,  and  servants’  bedrooms, 
bath-room  and  dormitories  for  the  boys.  The 
sick- ward  is  on  the  second-fl'oor,  isolated  as  mnch 
as  possible.  Shafts  are  oonstrncted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  and  extraction  of  fonl  air.  In 


the  basement  story  are  the  storage  and  keeping 
cellars.  The  building  is  heated  by  means  of 
steam-pipes.  At  the  back  of  the  school  premises 
are  the  farm  bnildings. 

The  total  cost  of  the  erections,  with  the  fittings 
and  the  site,  will  be  about  12,0001.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Thomas  Clay  & Sons,  of 
Manchester  and  Audeoshaw  j and  Mr.  Henry 
Pinchbeck,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 

The  committee  propose,  as  soon  as  possible 


after  the  Bartes’s  Home  is  opened,  to  supple- 
ment the  grant  of  3,0C0l.  by  the  City  Conncil, 
with  a eum  of  money  to  be  raised  by  voluntary 
effort,  for  the  pnipose  of  establishing  a Third 
Branch  in  the  City,  the  object  of  which  will  be 
to  provide  food  and  free  education  for  some  150 
children  ; also  a doimitory  for  girls  vho  may  be 
committed  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Indnstrial 
Schools  Act,  with  a view  to  training  them  up 
for  domestic  service. 


BARNlib  S HOilii  AND  INDUrflRIAL  SCHOOL,  NEAR  ARDWICH,  MANCHESTER. Mi;.  HiiNHY  PiNciiuiCK,  Aiicuitect, 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fortieth  anaoal  meetiog  of  the  British 
Association  fur  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Liverpool,  Professor  Huxley,  the  presi- 
dent, delivered  an  address  chiefly  on  the  moot 
question  whether  living  matter  always  arises  by 
the  agency  of  pre-existing  living  matter  or  by 
biogenesis,  &8  he  called  this  view;  or  the  con- 
trary, which  he  named  abiogenesis.  He  entered 
closely  and  fully  into  the  evidence  pro  and  con., 
and  then  said, — 

“To  sum  np  the  effect  of  this  long  chain  of  evidence  : — 

It  is  demonstrable  that  a Quid  eminently  Qt  for  the 
development  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  but  which  eon- 
tains  neither  germs  nor  any  protein  compound,  gives  rise 
to  living  things  >n  great  abnndance  if  it  is  exposed  lo 
ordinary  air;  while  no  such  development  takes  place  it 
the  air  with  which  it  ia  in  contact  ie  rnechanically  freed 
from  the  solid  particles  which  ordinarily  float  in  it,  and 
which  may  be  made  visible  by  appropriate  means. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
particles  ere  destructible  by  heat,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  germs  or  living  particles  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
same  forms  of  life  as  those  which  appear  when  the  fluid  is 
exposed  to  unpuriflod  air. 

It  ie  demonstrable  that  inocnlation  of  the  experimental 
fluid  with  a drop  of  liquid  known  to  contain  living 
particles  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena  as  exposure 
to  nnparifled  air. 

And  it  ia  further  certain  that  these  living  particles  are 
so  minute  that  the  assumption  of  their  suspension  in 
ordinary  air  presents  not  the  slightest  difliculty.  On  the 
contrar}',  considering  the  lightness  and  the  wide  dilFuaion 
of  the  organisms  which  produce  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  they  should  not  be  suspended  in  the  aimo- 
sphere  in  myriads. 

Thus  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  in  favour  of 
biogeneiU,  for  all  known  forms  of  life  must,  I think,  be 
admitted  to  be  of  great  weight. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sole  assertions  worthy  of  atten- 
tion are,  that  hermetically  sealed  fluids,  which  have  been 
exposed  to  great  and  long-continued  beat,  have  some- 
times exhibited  living  forms  of  low  organisation  when  they 
have  been  opened. 

The  first  reply  that  suggests  itself  is  the  probability 
that  there  must  be  some  error  sbont  these  experiments, 
because  they  are  performed  on  an  enormous  scale  every 
day,  with  quite  contrary  results.  Meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
the  very  materials  of  the  most  fermentable  and  putrescible 
infusious,  are  preserved  to  the  extent,  I suppose  I may 
Bay,  of  thousands  of  tons  every  year,  by  a meihod  which 
is  a mere  application  of  Spallanzani’s  experiment.  The 
matters  to  be  preserved  are  well  boiled  in  a tin  case  pro- 
vided with  a small  hole,  and  this  hole  is  soldered  up  when 
all  the  air  in  the  case  has  been  replaced  by  steam.  By 
this  method  they  may  be  kept  for  years  without  pntre- 
fermenting,  or  getting  mouldy.  How,  this  is  not 
because  oxygon  is  excluded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  proved 
that  free  oxygen  is  not  necessary  for  either  fermentation 
or  putrefaction.  It  is  not  because  the  tins  are  exhausted 
of  air,  for  vibrionet  and  bacteria  live,  as  Pasteur  has 
ahown,  without  air  or  free  oxygen.  It  ia  not  because  the 
boiled  meats  or  vegetables  are  not  putrescible  or  fer- 
mentable, as  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  bo  in 
a ship  supplied  with  nnskilfully  closed  (ins  well  know. 
What  is  it,  therefore,  but  the  exclusion  of  germs?  I 
think  that  abiogenists  are  bound  to  answer  this  question 
before  they  ask  us  to  consider  new  experiments  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  order. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  results  of  the  experiments 
I refer  to  are  really  trustworthy,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  abiugenesis  has  taken  place.  The  resistance  of  living 
matter  to  heat  is  known  to  vary  within  considerable  limits, 
and  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  chemical  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  surrounding  medium.  But  if,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  the  alternative  is  offered  us, 
either  germs  can  stand  a greater  heat  than  has  been  sup- 
posed, or  the  molecules  of  dead  matter,  for  no  valid  or 
intelligiblo  reason  that  is  assigned,  are  able  to  re-arrange 
themselves  into  living  bodies,  exactly  such  as  can  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  frequently  produced  in  another  way,  I 
cannot  understand  how  choice  can  be,  even  for  a moment, 
doubtful. 

But,  though  I cannot  express  this  eonviolion  of  mine 
too  strongly,  I must  careluUy  guard  myself  against  the 
Buppositiuu  that  1 intend  to  suggest  that  no  such  thing  as 
abiogenesis  ever  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  or  ever  will 
take  place  in  the  future.  With  organic  chemistry,  mole- 
cular physics,  and  physiology  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
every  day  making  prodigious  strides,  I think  it  would  be 
the  height  of  presumption  for  any  man  to  say  that  the 
conditions  under  which  matter  assumes  the  properties  we 
call  'vital'  may  not  some  day  be  artificially  brought 
together.  All  I feel  justified  in  allirming  is,  that  1 see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  feat  hao  been  performed 
yet.” 

On  the  iDfliienoe  of  minnte  organisms  in  the 
production  of  diseases,  both  in  insects  and  in 
animals,  the  Professor  said, — 

" There  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  among 
insects  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  great  malig- 
nity are  caused  by  minute  organisms,  which  arc  produced 
from  pre-existing  germs,  or  by  homogenesis  ; and  there  is 
no  reason  that  I know  offer  believing  that  what  happens  in 
insects  may  not  take  place  in  thehigbestanimals.  Indeed, 
there  is  already  strong  evidence  that  some  diceoses  of  an 
extremely  maUgnant  and  fatal  character  to  which  man  ia 
subject  are  the  work  of  minute  organisms.  I refer  for 
this  evidence  to  the  very  striking  facts  adduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Lister  in  his  various  well-known  publications  on  the 
antiseptic  method  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  those  publications  with- 
out a strong  conviction  that  the  lamentable  mortality 
which  so  frequently  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  most  skilful 
operator,  and  those  deadly  consequences  of  wonnds  and 
iniuries  which  seem  to  haunt  the  very  walls  of  great  hospi- 
tals, and  areeven  now  destroying  more  men  thaiidieol  bullet 
or  bayonet,  are  due  to  the  importation  of  minute  organisms 
into  wounds,  and  (heir  increase  and  multiplication ; and 
that  the  surgeon  who  saves  moat  lives  will  be  he  who  beat 
works  out  the  practical  consequences  of  the  hypothesis  ol 
Bed!  (that  of  biogenesis). 

Anil  as  to  the  equivalent  of  Kedi’s  thought  in  life,  how 
can  we  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  means  of  checking  or  eradicating  them,  the 
dawn  of  which  has  assuredly  commenced  ? 
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Looking  back  no  further  than  ten  years,  it  is  possible  to 
select  three  (1S63,  1864,  and  1889),  in  which  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  alone  amouuUd  to 
91,000.  That  is  the  return  of  killed,  the  maimed  acd  dis- 
abled being  left  out  of  sight.  Why,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ihat 
the  lUt  of  killed  in  the  present  bloodiest  of  a'l  wars  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  this.  But  the  facts  which  I 
have  placed  before  you  must  leave  the  least  sanguine 
without  a doubt  that  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  this 
scourge  will  one  day  be  as  well  understood  as  those  of  the 
pdbrine  are  now,  and  that  the  long-suffered  massacre  of 
our  innocents  will  come  to  an  end. 

And  thus  mankind  will  have  one  more  admonition,  that 
' the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge ; ’ and  that  the 
alleviation  ot  the  miseries  and  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  men  must  be  sought,  by  those  who  will  not  lose 
their  pains,  in  that  diligent,  patient,  loving  study  of  all 
the  ronltitudinous  aspects  of  nature,  the  reanlts  of  which 
constitute  exact  knowledge,  or  science.” 

We  cannot  give  any  account  of  the  saccessiye 
proceedings  of  the  Asaociatioo,  bub  we  shall 
select  for  notice  a few  points  more  especially 
within  our  province. 

In  Section  Gr  (Mechanical  Science),  Mr.  C.  B. 
Vignoles,  C.E.,  in  the  chair,  the  sewage  ques- 
tion was  treated  of  in  presence  of  a nnmerons 
attendance  of  members  ofLocal  Boards  of  Health. 
In  this  section,  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Extent  to  which  Existing  Works 
and  Practice  militate  against  the  Profitable 
Utilisation  of  Sewage.”  He  pointed  out  that 
there  wore  few  instances  in  which  irrigation 
and  natural  filtration  had  been  associated  ; they 
were,  however,  sofficient  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  no  system  of  irrigation  should  be 
adopted  in  which  filtration  did  not  form  a part 
of  it.  Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbred  followed  with  a paper 
I “ On  the  Sewage  of  Liverpool  and  the  Neigh- 
bourhood.” His  conclusions  were  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
favoured  by  nature  with  above  the  average 
amount  of  facilities — first,  for  the  collection  of 
its  sewage  by  water  carriage,  and  then  in  find- 
ing, at  a comparatively  short  distance,  an  out- 
let in  the  river  Mersey  for  the  larger  portion, 
which  it  deems  advisable  to  get  rid  of  in  this 
manner.  It  was  again  fortunate  in  having  an 
outlet  whio^,  at  present  at  least,  secures  immu- 
nity to  the  town  from  the  unpleasant  conse- 
queuoes  which  sometimes  arise  from  creating  an 
acknowledged  sewage  nuisance.  ’ Should  the 
town  itself  at  any  time  prefer  to  {derive  some 
benefit  out  of  this  refuse  which  it  now  throws 
away,  or  should  changes  in  the  law,  said  to  be 
shortly  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  town  sewage,  compel  it  to  seek  another 
method  of  disposing  of  this  refuse,  it  might  be 
seen  that  nature  provided  for  this  new  want, 
and  that  the  town  of  Liverpool  possesses,  at  no 
excessive  distance,  a most  suitable  and  extensive 
site  for  utilising  its  'sewage  by  irrigation  upon 
the  land,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a certain  mar- 
ket in  itself  for  the  vegetable  produce  of  that 
irrigation.  Mr.  W.  Hope,  V.C.  (of  the  Sewage 
Farm  at  Barking),  remarked  that  the  sewage 
committee  of  this  section  wore  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  sewers  which  were 
nob  made  of  impervious  materials.  Pro- 
fessor Reynolds  showed  that,  as  at  Bedford, 
sewage  could  be  applied  to  land  without  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  provided  that  it 
was  put  upon  the  land  before  it  had  been  many 
hours  in  the  drains.  Mr.  Brlerly,  of  Blackburn, 
expressed  a confident  opinion  that  sewage  irri- 
gation, under  proper  management,  could  be  ' 
carried  out  sucoessfully  withonb  the  slightest  ^ 
nuisance,  as  at  Carlisle,  even  in  the  immediate  i 
contiguity  of  dwellings.  Professor  Ansted  con-  ! 
demned  the  sewerage  works  at  Aldershott  as  a 
nuisance  beyond  all  question.  Mr.  Rawiinson 
regretted  to  have  to  give  a flat  contradiction  to 
a man  so  eminent  as  Professor  Ansted  ; but  the 
Professor  had  been  telling  this  meeting  what  he 
defied  him  to  substantiate,  and  had  made  a very 
gross  mistake.  The  question  of  sewage  irri- 
gation would  not  be  made  better  or  worse  by 
false  advocacy.  With  regard  to  the  irrigation 
carried  on  at  Aldershott,  if  ever  there  was  a sne- 
ceas,  or  if  we  might  ever  hope  to  have  a success 
in  utilising  sewage,  without  committing  ofi’ence, 
— and  he  said  it  looking  Professor  Ansted 
straight  in  the  face, — they  must  take  Aldershott. 
Let  Professor  Ansted  investigate  it  as  he  had 
done,  and  ascertain  the  facts.  It  had  been  his 
duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  toinvesbigate 
a complaint  that  the  sewage  farm  at  Aldershott 
was  causing  a nuisance.  His  report  bad  ap- 
peared in  print.  A portion  of  the  sewage  of 
Aldershott  was  devoted  to  the  irrigation  of  land 
as  bad  as  the  world  could  produce, — as  the 
Lincolnshire  farmers  said  of  the  fens,  “ worth 
nowt  an  acre,” — and  now  that  land  let  at  251. 
an  acre  per  annum.  There  was  no  nuisance, 
and  there  was  a living  vegetation.  If  fresh 


sewage  were  pnt  into  carriers  having  a putrid 
deposit,  then  there  was  fermentation  and 
offtineive  (fRuvium.  The  gentlemen  who  dis- 
couraged sewage  irrigation  had  not  carried  their 
investigations  far  enongb.  Professor  Ansted 
read  a note,  which  he  had  made  at  Aldershott,  to 
prove  his  assertion.  Mr.  Hawksley  replied  at 
great  length  to  Mr.  Rawlinsor,  and  asserted  that 
Professor  Ansted’s  assertion  was  “ true  in  every 
word.”  At  Aldershott  the  stench  was  abomin- 
able, and  the  land  and  vegetation  were  killed  by 
over-saturation.  The  land  bad  been  let  at  25f. 
a year;  now  the  tenant  paid  no  rent,  and  re- 
ceived a subsidy  of  several  hundreds  a year  to 
occupy  it  for  Government  purposes.  He  depre- 
cated “ blue  • bookiem,”  and  advocated  the 
ohemico-mechanical  system  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage  as  the  best.  Mr.  Glezebrooke  warmly 
advocated  the  sewage  irrigation  system ; and 
the  discussion  was  sustained  by  Professor 
Williamson,  Mr.  J.  Wyatt  (Bedford),  and  Mr. 
Grantham. 

In  the  same  section  (G),  Colonel  Sabine,  C.E., 
read  a paper  " On  Pneumatio  Transmission 
throogh  Tunnels  and  Pipes.”  He  said  that  for 
the  purposes  of  transmitting  light  parcels  by 
means  of  pneumatio  tunnels,  he  would  employ 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  2 i of 
atmospheric  air,  than  which  it  was  a better 
agent,  and  the  plan  would  be  economicai  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  large  tubes  required 
when  common  air  was  employed.  Small  pneu- 
matic tubes  might  be  worked  more  profitably 
than  large  ones,  and  the  working  of  small  tabes 
for  transmitting  letters  between  the  several  post- 
offices  in  London  and  other  large  cities  bad 
already  proved  their  economic  practicability. 
As  to  applying  the  principle  to  railway  traffic, 
passenger  and  'goods,  be  did  not  believe  that  a 
pnenmatic  lice  working  through  a long  tunnel 
could  ever  be  applied  so  economioally  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  steam  power.  Captain  Rowett  read 
a paper  “ On  Ocean  Telegraphy.”  He  advocated 
the  general  adoption  of  hempen  instead  of  wire 
cables  for  ocean  telegraphs.  He  concluded  by 
stating  his  belief  that  the  cost  of  laying  a hemp 
cablo  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  less  than  half 
that  of  the  present  cable,  and  that  messages 
could  be  then  sent  at  a considerable  reduction 
from  the  present  tariff. 

In  other  sections  of  the  Association  meeting, 
Mr.  F.  B.  GrlsBOD,  F.  A.S.L.,  read  a paper  entitled, 
“ Anthropological  Note  on  Carved  Stones  ” re- 
cently discovered  in  Nithsdale,  Scotland  ; and 
General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawiinson,  K.C.B.,  read  one 
“ On  the  Site  of  Paradise,”  taking  as  his  data 
the  cuneiform  tablets  found  among  the  rains  of 
Nineveh,  and  executed  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C. ; those  tablets  being,  even  at  that  early 
time,  copied  from  still  earlier  tablets.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  in  reality  the  land  of 
Babylonia. 

The  Chemical  Section,  daring  the  meeting, 
formed  themselves  into  an  excursion  party,  which 
visited  the  works  of  the  Union  Plate-glasa  Com- 
pany at  St.  Helen’s,  where  the  various  operations 
were  explained  and  illustrated.  The  melting  by 
means  of  Siemen’s  regenerating  fnrnace,  the  cast- 
ing, annealing,  grinding,  and  polishing,  excited 
much  interest  among  the  exenrsionists.  A very 
carious  infiaence  exerted  by  heat  upon  diamond's 
was  brought  to  their  attention.  When  a diamond 
is  used  to  cub  hot  glass  it  will  only  last  for  one 
day,  and  it  assumes  a milky  appearance. 
Diamonds  in  constant  nse  for  catting  cold  glass 
last  about  three  months.  Each  diamond  costs 
from  Sos.  to  453.,  and  is  abont  three  times  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  glazier’s  diamond.  Hot 
glass  ia  cut  more  readily  than  cold  glass. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  annnal  meeting 
at  Edinburgh,  a little  earlier  in  the  season  ; and 
the  next  following  at  Brighton. 


Trade  Outrage. — A supposed  trade-union 
outrage  was  committed  at  Orgreave,  near 
Rotherham,  between  Satui  day  evening  and 
Sunday  morning.  The  brickyard  belonging  to 
the  Fence  Colliery  Company  was  entered  daring 
the  night,  and  24,000  bricks  destroyed  by  being 
trampled  upon.  Dervick,  the  man  who  con- 
tracted to  make  the  bricks,  keeps  aloof  from  the 
union,  bat  says  he  has  received  no  complaints 
from  the  members.  The  police  have  examined 
the  premises,  and  discovered  traces  indicating 
that  three  men  must  have  been  concerned  in  the 
outrage.  A clue  has  been  found  to  the  supposed 
offenders. 
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ODD  NOTES  ON  SASHES  AND  SASH- 
HANGINGS. 

SiRj  — The  experience  of  a carpenter’s 
moose”  on  sashes  and  their  faBtening8],may 
awaken  some  recollections  and  elicit  some  kind 
and  useful  words  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder. 

I need  hardly  explain  my  name  or  sitnation. 
A “ mouse  ” in  technical  language  of  the  builder’s 
workshop  means  a small  cylindrical  slip  of  lead, 
to  which  is  attached  a cord  or  string,  and  it  is 
sent  as  an  avant  courncr  through  the  pulley-box, 
with  the  end  of  the  sash-line. 

You  see,  sir,  my  occupation  is  a useful  and 
indispensable  one,  and  it  is  often  a most  irksome 
and  disagreeable  one  besides.  In  my  agony,  I 
can  only  compare  my  position  to  that  of  a little 
apprentice  sweep,  who  is  forced  by  a heartless 
master  to  ascend  or  descend  narrow  chimney- 
shafts  and  corrugated  openings,  where  there  is 
no  proper  passage,  the  consequence  being,  like 
mine,  that  the  poor  little  fellow  sticks  in  the 
chimney,  and  cannot  be  burned  out,  as  is  often 
wished.  I have,  since  my  earliest  days,  been 
connected  with  sash-making  and  sash-breaking, 
and  I ought  to  know  something  about  hanging 
sashes, — be  hanged  to  them  ! Pulley-boxes  I 
detest ; they  have  always  been  a mousetrap  to 
me ; many  of  my  kindred  have  been  immolated, 
crushed  on  the  axes,  and  broken  on  the  wheel, — 
sometimes  severed  in  twain,  and  their  shattered 
remains  buried  in  an  accumulated  ddhris  of 
brick,  plaster,  and  chips  behind  the  boxings. 
My  first  messages  or  errands  in  early  life  were 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  lead  weights 
family.  A sympathetic  feeling  existed  between 
us,  for  we  were  born  of  the  same  material.  As 
years  advanced,  Lead,  which  took  the  lead,  was 
discarded,  and  the  case-hardened  ironmonger 
sent  iron  in  his  place.  I must  not  trouble  you 
too  much,  however,  about  my  own  sorrows.  As 
an  experienced  “ mouse,”  I protest  against  my 
longer  employment.  This  may  seem  paradoxical 
or  suicidal;  be  it  so.  If  sashes  are  to  be  hung, 
let  them  be  suspended  without  rope  or  chain, 
and  if  there  is  no  one  clever  enough,  or  willing 
to  do  it,  let  us  be  spared  in  the  mean  time  the 
frightful  exhibition  of  the  stretched  rope.  I 
know  a secret  about  hanging  sashes ; I received 
it  on  the  death-bed  [of  a brother  “ mouse  ; ” it 
is  known  to  only  a very  few.  I will,  Mr. 
Builder,  reveal  it  to  yon,  because  I know  you 
have  our  interest  at  heart.  I would  have  re- 
vealed it  long  ago  to  the  world,  only  I feared  its 
adoption  would  still  perpetuate  the  rope  system. 
It  has,  however,  an  advantage  over  the  present 
one  in  use,  neither  the  rope  nor  the  pulley -boxes 
are  seen.  The  secret  lies  in  a nutshell.  The 
pulley-boxes  are  sunk  in  the  sash  frame,  oppo- 
site the  meeting-rails.of  each  sash  ; so,  when  the 
sashes  arc  acting  in  their  places,  the  sill  of  the 
bottom  sash  never  rises  above  the  centre  of  the 
frame,  where  the  pulleys  are  sunk,  nor  does  the 
top  rail,  when  the  top  sash  is  lowered,  come 
below  the  centre ; thus  are  the  frightful  ropes 
and  pulley-boxes  hidden. 

A "mouse”  has  seen  this  plan  in  operation  : 
all  that  is  needed  is  proper  fitting  to  hang  the 
two  sashes  from  their  centres,  also  proper  pro- 
vision, behind  and  below  the  frame,  for  the 
passage  of  the  weights  ; they  will,  in  this  case, 
go  down  a great  deal  farther  than  in  the  old 
plan.  I do  not  want  to  see  it  perpetuated,  but  if 
there  be  some  folk  who  desire  to  hide  both  rope 
and  pulley- box  out  of  sight,  here  is  a plan  for 
them  with  " a mouse’s  compliments.”  I have 
seen  during  my  experience  sashes  hung  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  as  no  one  feels  where  the 
shoe  pinches  but  the  one  who  wears  it,  I know  a 
little  of  the  pain  and  trouble  belonging  to  each. 
When  a young  "mouse”  in  my  teens,  I have 
helped  to  hang  sashes  with  weights  and  sheaves, 
acting  somewhat  similar  to  the  weights  of  an 
eight-day  clock.  Two  weights  were  sufficient  to 
hang  both  pairs  of  sashes : the  principle  of  action 
was  that  when  you  pulled  one  sash  down  the 
other  was  necessitated  to  rise  the  same  distance. 
I have  helped  to  hang  sashes  where  the  pulley 
boxes  were  sunk  in  the  head  of  the  sash-frame, 
and  I have  helped  to  hang  them  with  chains.  I 
have  seen  sashes  hung  with  cords  without 
weights,  the  weight  of  one  sash  being  made  to 
hang  the  other.  This  was  done  by  connecting 
the  sash-line  of  both  sashes,  passing  through  a 
pulley-box,  or  over  an  axle,  constructed  for  the 
purpose ; the  pulley  or  axle  being  stationed 
centrally  at  the  top  of  the  stile,  near  the  head  of 
the  sash.  When  one  sash  was  raised,  the  other 
lowered  accordingly.  An  improvement  on  this 
expedient  might  be  made  by  sinking  the  pulley  or 
axle  in  the  head  of  the  sash-frame,  instead  of  the 


stile.  Two  small  brass  pulleys  might  be  made,  to 
sink  flush  with  the  stuff,  to  avoid  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  wood,  by  using  a large  box  and 
axle.  Another  advantage  (if  the  method  possesses 
any)  is,  that  an  unsightly  fixture  is  removed 
from  the  face  of  the  stile,  where  it  is  in  the  way, 
to  the  head  where  the  simpler  contrivance  can 
be  adjusted,  and  sunk  out  of  the  way.  Here  is 
another  method  : let  the  spiral  springs,  with  a 
cork  core,  be  sunk  in  a centre-bit  hole,  a dis- 
tance from  either  end,  on  the  hanging  side  of 
the  sash.  Let  them  show,  at  least  on  each  side, 
a V-in.  projection,  before  they  are  forced  back  by 
the  necessary  pressure  needed,  in  poshing  the 
sash  into  its  place.  The  reactive  pressure  of 
the  compressed  springs  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  hold  the  sashes  for  a long  time  in 
their  place,  and  allow  them  to  work  up  and 
down.  This  idea  may  be  improved  upon,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  suit  large  or  small  sashes, 
common-place  work,  and  respectable  and  highly- 
finished  work.  The  amount  of  friction  must  be 
studied  in  each  case,  and  bow  to  overcome  it, 
when  too  great,  and  how  to  lessen  the  defects 
arising  from  its  application.  The  skilful  work- 
man needs  no  instruction  from  a “ mouse  ” on 
that  subject. 

I have,  of  late  years,  looked  with  much  plea- 
sure on  the  several  attempts  made  to  hang 
sashes,  without  enlisting  the  service  of  a 
“ mouse,”  to  perform  the  ignominious  duties  of 
a “ Calcraft.”  I have  seen  sashes  bung  without 
sash-line,  with  springs,  with  a facing  of  leather, 
with  corks,  with  chains,  with  cogged-wheels, 
and  with  a varity  of  tongne-shaped  springs  and 
nondescript  contrivances,  fastened  in  laterally 
and  siderally ; I must,  however,  in  candour  con- 
fess, that  none  of  these  methods,  though  many 
of  them  possessed  peculiar  advantages,  were 
anything  like  satisfactory,  and  that,  with  all  its 
obvious  defects,  the  old  system  as  yet  is  the 
beat,  and  perhaps  the  simplest. 

A spring  requires  a hard,  unbending,  and 
somewhat  smooth  and  even  substance  to  press 
against,  not  the  wood  itself,  but  an  insertion  of 
a brass  or  iron  slip,  to  act  up  and  down  upon, 
and  against.  It  requires  also  that  the  sashes 
be  closely  fitted,  with  little  freedom,  and  per- 
fectly square,  but  this  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
though  indispensable.  Though  the  same  exact- 
ness should  be  observed  with  line-hung  sashes, 
the  principle  of  suspension  by  weight  makes  a 
difference.  The  weights  acting  on  the  pnlley 
lessen  the  power  or  lift  required  to  raise  the 
sash,  a very  slight  effort  only  being  required  in 
well-balanced  sashes. 

When  springs  are  used,  and  when  the  sashes 
are  heavy,  the  force  required  is  more  than  what 
ladies’  fingers  would  like  to  exercise.  As  a 
“ knowing  moose,”  I would  advise  all  workmen 
to  fasten  the  sash-line  two-thirds  the  way  up 
from  the  bottom,  or  hanging  position  of  each 
sash.  In  old  sashes,  that  require  re-hanging,  it 
is  necessary  to  fix  on  the  line  near  the  top,  as 
the  freedom  is  so  great  from  " wear  and  tear.” 
By  doing  this  the  sash  rises  more  evenly,  and  is 
not  liable  to  get  anglewise  and  “ stick.” 

I am  almost  tempted  here  to  say  something 
about  sash-fastenera  and  window- blind  appli- 
ances, bub  before  venturing  on  such  a perilous 
enterprise,  I must  secure  your  protection,  as 
well  as  the  law.  If  I did  not,  I fear  the  Brum- 
magem hardware  man  and  his  patronisers,  the 
"Jerries,”  would  waylay  and  slay  me  for  "spoil- 
ing trade that’s  the  word,  Mr.  Builder.  Some 
day,  however,  I will  open  people’s  eyes  about 
builders’  ironmongery,  tons  of  which  are  "made 
to  sell,”  like  the  houses  it  is  used  in.  Oh ! if 
bub  this  captive  " mouse  ” could  speak,  he  could 
unfold  a tale  that  would  cause  an  earthquake  in 
Brummagem,  and  would  cause  the  " Jerries  ” to 
expire  in  the  greatest  agony.  I was  treated,  by 
an  old  master  of  mine,  the  other  day,  to  a sight 
of  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition,  and  I was  carious 
to  see  the  different  sash  " shifts  ” and  appliances 
there  exhibited.  I have  not  time  now  to  describe 
them  in  detail ; suffice  it  to  say,  not  one  of  them 
can  be  called  nn  improvement,  tbongh  some  of 
them  are  certainly  innovations.  I blushed  for 
my  country  and  my  kindred,  to  see  such  folly 
and  madness  exhibited  and  called  " improve- 
ments.” I have  no  doubt  some  of  the  inventors 
expect  gold  medals,  and  will  certainly  vent  their 
ire  npon  the  " back-stair  influences  ” that  voted 
them  only  " Honorary  Mention.”  They  may 
feel  lucky  indeed,  and  highly  honoured,  if  they 
even  succeed  in  obtaining  the  latter.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  I never  witnessed  such  clumsy 
workmanship,  and  such  a murdering  of  time  and 
butchery  of  materials,  as  some  of  these  sash- 
hanging  improvements  exhibit.  I left  the  build- 


ing disgusted,  and  I went  home,  thanking  my 
good  fortune  that  I was  still 

" An  Experienced  Mouse.” 

P.S. — I must  add  an  authentic  anecdote,  by 
way  of  postscript.  During  my  early  days,  one  of 
the  first  practical  lessons  of  usefulness,  besides 
boiling  the  glne-pofc,  was  to  learn  how  to  make 
a " mouse.”  The  youngest  apprentice  was  gene- 
rally called  upon  to  do  it.  A young  country  lad, 
I remember,  on  one  occasion,  was  called  on 
suddenly  by  his  master  to  go  to  the  office  and 
bring  a chisel  with  him,  to  cat  a slip  of  lead  to 
make  a " mouse.”  The  boy,  not  being  a very 
bright  specimen,  aud  not  thinking  of  the  bore  of 
a pulley-box,  cut  a large  piece  of  lead,  and  pro- 
cured a hammer  as  ho  was  desired,  to  beat  it 
round.  He  next  tied  on  a piece  of  string  as 
thick  as  a chalk-line,  aud,  when  he  considered 
his  work  done,  he  brought  it  to  bis  master,  who 
was  in  waiting.  “ What  the  d — 1,  Jack,”  said 
he,  eyeing  the  young  hopeful,  who  had  brought 
something  like  a mason’s  elongated  “ bob.” 
“ What  on  earth  is  this  ? ” " It’s  — it’s  — a 

mouse,  sir,”  stuttered  the  bewildered  youth. 
"A  mouse! — be  hanged,  you  stupid  urchin,” 
replied  his  master;  “ why  that’s  not  a mouse, 
but  a rat," 


FORCE  AND  MOTION. 

In  asking  how  can  a finite  force  produce  endless 
motion,  Mr.  Kepling  seems  to  consider  hypothetical 
cases,  impossible  in  themselves,  but,  given  by  way  of 
illustration,  are  statements  of  veritable  possibilities. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a force  of  expulsion  without  the 
finite  idea  of  a fulcrum,  and  the  idea  of  a fulcrum  involves 
the  idea  of  a force  existiog  which  must  stop  the  motion 
imparted.  If  a cannon-ball  were  not  acted  on  by  gravity, 
it  and  the  cannon  would  be  without  weight,  and  there 
could  then  be  no  power  of  expulsion  from  the  cannon. 

To  assume  conditions,  then,  which  will  expel  the  ball  is 
to  assume  conditions  which  will  atop  it.  In  these  remarks 
I omit,  it  will  be  observed,  any  mention  of  the  necessity  of 
the  resisting  air  to  explode  the  powder,— a necessity,  how- 
ever, which  the  hypothesis  involves. 

Perhaps  our  nearest  conception  of  a force  given  with 
the  slightest  of  fulcrums  is  the  force  given  by  breathing. 
Thus  we  read,  God  ” breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.”  Perhaps  the  truest  conception  la  that  the  power 
which  can  keep  ceaseless  motion  in  an  ever-rolling  ball  is, 
indeed,  the  Eternal  Life.  IIoea.ce  t ield. 


Sir, — The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Kipling,  that  a 
fioite  force  communicated  to  a projectile  in  a vacuum 
could  not  communicate  au  infinite  motion,  is  doubtless 
correct;  but  it  must  he  conceded  that  an  infinite  force 
communicated  to  a projectile  in  a vacuum  would  cause  an 
infinite  motion,  and  it  were  perhaps  impossible  to  prove 
that  a force  communicated  to  a projecti'e  could  not,  if 
that  projectile  could  in  its  passage  suddenly  enter  an  end- 
less vacuum,  then  become  infioite. 

Although  it  is  our  duty  to  make  what  discoveries  we 
can,  yet  we  shall  always  be  right  in  defarriug  to  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  mathematicians  until  wo  can 
clearly  prove  them  to  be  wrong. 

The  unequalled  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  that  the 
" vii  inerdee  is  a passive  principle,  by  which  bodies  persist 
in  their  motion,  or  rest,  and  receive  motion,  in  proportion 
to  the  force  impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they  are 
resisted.” 

According  to  this  last  sentence,  a body  moving  in  a 
vaenum  (which  body  would  receive  no  resistance)  could 
have  to  impart  no  resistance,  and  would  therefore  have 
to  part  with  none  of  its  force,  and  which  would,  therefore, 
continue  undiminished  to  impart  infinite  motion  to  the 
projectile. 

The  term  vis  matrix  has  been  used  by  the  followers  of 
Leibnitz,  to  denote  a force  inherent  in  a “ body  only  while 
in  motion,  which  actually  carries  it  from  place  to  place  by 
acting  upon  it  always  with  the  same  intensity  in  every 
physical  psrt  of  the  lino  which  it  describes." 

It  were  perhaps  possible  to,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
prove  this  by  actual  experiment.  A ball  projected  in  the 
atmosphere  wdl  be  acted  on  by  agents,— first,  by  the  pro-  j 
pelling  force;  secondly,  by  direct  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; thirdly,  by  its  downward  pressure  or  gravita- 
tion; fourthly,  by  gravity ; possibly,  fifthly,  by  centrifugal 
force;  and  sixthly,  by  slight  magnetic  or  polar  attraction, 
and  possibly  by  solar  aud  lunar  attraction  or  repulsion, 
according  to  their  places  at  the  time;  for  if  the  moon 
will  attract  the  water  (and  cause  the  tides)  more  than  the 
earth,  may  she  uot  attract  the  earth  more  or  less  than  the 
iron  or  other  metal  that  is  in  or  upon  its  surface  ? aud  if 
such  were  the  case,  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  metala 
and  water  would  vary  with  the  moon's  phases. 

If  a chamber  a mile  long  were  made  suilieientlyhigh  and 
perfectly  vacuitous,  then  the  secoud  and  ihird  agents 
would  uot  act  on  a ball  passing  down  it;  and  the  fifth, 
sixth,  andlunar  aud  solar  iuHoences  neednotbe  considered 
as  they  would  be  small  in  auv  case. 

If,  through  au  air-tight  hole  in  the  end  of  the  chamber, 
we  were  to  fire  a rifle-bullet  with  such  a charge  of  powder 
as  should  cause  it  to  strike  the  ground  at  the  other  end 
of  the  chamber,  then  gravitation  would  necessitate  the 
ball's  describing  what  would  be  (were  radii  to  the  earth's 
centre  parallel,  which  we  know  they  are  not)  a parabola, 
and  the  direction  of  the  ball,  when  it  should  arrive  at  the 
parabola’s  vertex,  would  bo  the  result  of  the  final  ioero- 
meut  of  retardation  caused  by  gravity  and  its  diminished 
velocity.  Acceleration  caused  by  gravity  would  now 
begin  to  unite  its  force  with  that  ot  the  velocity.  Now, 
whether  this  will  increase  the  actual  rate  of  feet  per 
second  of  the  ball  in  the  latter  half  of  the  parabola  must 
depend  on  the  angle  of  incliiiation  at  which  the  shot  was 
fired : if  at  only  a deg.  or  3 deg.,  then  the  diviinution  of 
velocity  through  resistance  would  (ifsuch,  independent  of 
gravity,  could  exist  in  a vacuum)  be  greater  than  the 
increase  of  force  caused  by  acceleration;  but,  if  the 
angle  of  inclination  were,  say  85  deg.,  then  acceleration 
would  cause  a surprising  increase  of  the  rate  and  force  of 
descent  of  the  ball  from  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  at 
which  point  it  would  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
velocity. 
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Adopting  a small  inclination  to  firs  from,  and  using  a 
necessarily  greater  charge  of  powder  in  consequence, 
then  retardation  and  acceleration  will  cause  but  little 
alteration  in  the  reloeity,  which  must  sensibly  diminish 
under  the  hypothesis  that  force  is  alway  finite.  If,  there- 
fore, a plant  were  placed  in  tho  Tacuitous  chamber,  and 
near  the  rifie,  and  of  a thickness  such  that  a bullet  would 
only  go  through  it ; and  if  the  same  plank  were  placed  at 
end  of  tho  chamber  at,  perhaps,  a mile  distant, 
then,  tf  the  bullet  would  still,  with  the  same  charge  of 
powder,  go  through  it,  then  it  would  appear  probable  that 
force  IS  infinite. 

It  were  ditficult  to  discover  either  the  tendency  or  truth 
ot  the  assertiou  made  by  “ M.  D.  A.,”  that  there  can 
no  force  without  moiion,  as  force  is  not  necessarily  at 

times  active ; it  may  bo  passive,  and  unable,  without 

additional  force,  to  cause  motion.  The  lateral  pressure  of 
water  in  a reaeivoir,  for  instance;  also  when  a horse-shoe 
magnet  retains  in  suspension  a piece  of  iron.— there  will 
be  tho  force  of  attraction,  without  motion  perceptible 
Henux  AannosB. 


THE  AYLESBURY  SURVEY. 

Bin,— My  attention  has  been  drawn  by  a letter  written 
by  “ C.  E.”  ia  your  last  issue  of  the  Builder  to  the  above 
survey.  I think  my  tender  was  the  lowest,  viz  1051  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  “ C.  E.,"  that  to  invite  tenders 
for  a survey,  and  to  leave  tho  competitors  in  ignorance  ai 
to  their  decision,  and  aoleet  one  considerably  in  advsoci 
of  mme,  is  indeed  a most  unfair  and  “dark  ’’  proceeding 
T>  o -A  of  Twenty  Teahs'  E.ypebience. 

! — If  mine  is  the  lowest  tender,  I believe  I am  en- 

titled to  the  work  by  tho  wording  of  the  advertisement 
and  from  my  oonvorsatioa  with  Mr.  Bailey  Denton. 


Srn,— I was  one_  of  the  competitors  for  making  the 
above  survey,  and,  in  common  with  others,  was  put  to  the 
trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  expense  of  making  two  tenders 
Qs  the  Local  Board  were  not  satisfied  with  their  first 
advertisement.  My  tender  amounted  to  133L  I3s.  It  was 
only  from  the  letter  of  ynur  correspondent  “C.  E.”  in 
your  last  number,  that  I learned  a tender  had  been 
accepted  amounting  to  1871.  lOs.,  being  637. 178.  more  than 
my  Tender.  Now,  us  I aent  in  the  names  of  fifty-nine 
panahes,  ic  , together  with  a list  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
towns,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards  of  320,000  acres 
which  had  been  surveyed  aud  mapped  by  me,  I have  a 
right  to  ask  on  what  ground  my  tender  was  rejected  ; and 
why  one  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  mine  was  selected  • 
for  without  knowing  at  all  who  was  appointed,  and  without 
any  disrepect  to  that  gentleman,  I will  venture  to  say  his 
claim  to  that  appoiniment  could  not  have  been  superior  to 
mine;  and  I consider  a great  wrong  has  been  done  mo 
and  that  the  afl'air  altogether  was  a •'  huge  farce.’’ 

Taos.  L.  Bate. 


street,  and  which  woald  require  an  outlay.  The 
claim  made  on  tho  Jusbicoa  was  3,0561.,  which 
wag  resisted  as  esceasive. 

Mr.  Horace  Lloyd,  Q,C.,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Griffits  were  for 
‘■“^claimant;  Mr.  Litilor appeared  for  the  Justices. 

The  case  lasted  till  nearly  five  o’clock,  and  a good  deal 
of  evidence  was  given  on  both  sides.  There  was  a wide 
aiiTcrenco  in  the  evidence  of  the  surveyors.  Mr.  Farmer 
(Debeuhamj^Tewson,  A Fa^'mer)  was  the  principal  witness, 


Sib,— The  letter  of  “ C.  E.,”  in  your  journal  of  the  I7th 
mst , tends  to  explain  something  more  than  the  want  of 
courtesvdue  togentlemeu  whoso  professions!  abilities  have 
been  called  into  requisition  by  the  local  Board  of  this  town . 

Having  been  invited  by  public  advertisement  to  compete 
for  this  undertaking,  and  confined  in  the  delivery  of  esti- 
mates to  a period  so-circumscribed  as  to  require  extension, 
those  who^complied  with  the  first  publication  claim  some 
explanation  of  the  merits  upon  which  the  Board  made  its 
selection,  seeing  that  there  were  lower  estimates  than  the 
me  adopted. 

Fublic  competiiion  is  well  enough,  so  long  as  the  public 
reap  the  benefit,  but  impartiality  should  be  tho  rule  of  the 
governing  power.  Presuming  the  absence  oflocalability, 
and  tho  necessity  of  ci'raneaus  aid,  the  latter  being 
sought,  without  reservation  in  the  circular  ofinstructiocs, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  repudiate  the  acceptance  of 
tho  lowest  or  any  tender,  those  who  staked  their  chance 
upon  an  honourable  decision  expected  lair  play  and  an 
jcknowledgment  of  the  trouble  to  which  they  bad  been  put. 

The  proximity  of  figures,  between  a number  of  estimates 
lower  than  the  one  accepted,  was  so  close  as  to  justify  the 
adoption  of  the  lowest. 

The  ratepayers  will  have  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  studiously  their  local  Board  looks  to  eco- 
oomy  in  its  expenditure,  seeing  that  others  would  have 
required  less  for  doing  this  work,  and  that  it  would  have 
jeen  executed  with  equal  credit,  accuracy,  and  despatch. 

Faih  Plat. 


besides  the  claimant,  in  support  of  tho  amount  mentioned 
and  on  tho  other  side  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  (Farebrother, 
Clark,  & Co.)  and  Mr.  Edwin  Fox  (For  & Bousfield)  were 
called.  A claim  was  made  for  a reinstatement  in  the  new 
premises,  which  were  more  extensive  than  tho  old  place 
and  that  claim  had  been  only  recently  started.  Mr.  Clark 
mentioned,  that  as  surveyor  to  the  Justices  of  Middlesex, 
he  had  laid  out  some  40,0007.  to  enlarge  the  prisons  and 
this  was  the  only  case  he  had  not  settled.  By  the  premises 
u'lw  immediately  required,  one  side  of  Woodbridge-street 
womd  be  taken,  aud  tho  House  of  Detention  would  be 
isolated  from  houses. 

I-^oyd  asked  for  full  compensation  for  the  loss 
Mr.  Bennett  would  sustain.  The  claim  for  his  interest,  4c., 
was  1,6177.,  and  for  compensation  about  1,4007.  In  the 
course  of  the  case  it  was  stated  that  the  net  profits  were 
agreed  upon  as  8657.  a year. 

Mr.  Littler  ridiculed  the  claim  made  as  preposterous, 
and  denied  that  it  was  a ease  for  a reinstateinent  of 
business,  arguing  that  the  new  premises  were  not  re- 
quired, except  for  a larger  business,  which  the  ratepayers 
were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  additional  room  was  required  for  tho 
criminal  classes  of  the  county,  aud  all  that  could  be 
to  be  given  was  a fair  compensation. 

The  jury  retired  after'the  under-sheriff  had  summed  up, 
and,  aicer  a consultation,  assessed  the  interest  in  the  pre- 
mises at  9507.,  compensation  at  6507.,  and  fixtures  4007 
making  2,<  0 7.  ’ 

Mr.  Littler  said  an  offer  had  been  made  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  Lloyd  replied  that  the  offer  was  without  considering 
the  interest  of  tho  under-tenants,  whom  the  county  would 
now  have  to  satisfy. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

SiK, — Permit  me  respectfully  to  make  two 
trifling  suggestions  to  the  authorities  of  the 
reading-room  of  tho  British  Museum.  The  first 
is  that,  by  way  of  ventilation,  a little  fresh  air  be 
now  and  then  admitted  into  the  corridor  leading 
from  the  great  hall  into  the  reading-room.  One 
of  the  skylights  could  easily  be  made  move- 
able  for  tho  purpose,  and  the  strong  musty 
smell,  at  certain  times  sickening,  would  thus  be 
got  rid  of.  The  other  is  to  fix  a few  hat-pegs 
in  the  lavatory.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  these, 
the  scarcity  of  soap  (as  a rule),  and  the  dread- 
fully damp  towels,  a wash  really  becomes  an 
unpleasant  operation. 

A little  fresh  air,  too,  would  not  hurt  this 
place  ; in  spite  of  the  perfection  of  every  appa- 
ratus there  is  always  a close,  unpleasant  smell. 

A.  C.  G. 


doubt,  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  before  the 
Fiscal.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  speculative 
building  operations  largely  going  on  in  this  and 
other  suburbs  of  Glasgow  should  be  regulated  by 
no  Buildings  Act,  nor  be  under  the  official  super- 
vision of  qualified  surveyors.  This  accident,  if 
accident  it  can  bo  called,  will  show  the  necessity 
of  speedy  legislation  in  this  respect.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  also  very  far  from  what 
they  should  be,  aud  should  receive  immediate- 
scientific  attention. 


CONSUMPTION  OP  SMOKE. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  William  Wigmore,  a builder  and 
•ontractor,  of  Walham-green,  appeared  to  answer  an 
tdjourned  summous  for  using  a furnace  so  constructed  as 
lot  to  consume  the  smoke.  The  defendant  denied  that  he 
lad  a furnace  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  said  it 
vas  only  a small  portable  engine  with  a fire-box.  Accord- 
tip  to  nis  view,  a furnace  to  be  unlawful  must  be  set  in 
irii-kwork,  and  be  of  a permanent  character.  Mr.  Ingham 
ooked  at  a dictionary,  which  described  a furnace  as  an 
inclosed  fire-box.  Mr.  Sandison,  ihe  Government  engi- 
jee.',  said  there  would  not  be  any  dillioulty  in  constructing 
tn  engine  of  that  kind  so  as  to  consume  the  smoke.  He 
lad  seen  several  engines  so  constructed.  This  evidence 
vas  coolirmed  by  another  engineer,  and  they  both  stated 
.hat  they  saw  black  smoko  issuing  from  tho  chimney  that 
lay.  Tho  defendant  described  the  chimney  as  a small 
unuel,  and  called  bis  engineer,  who  said  no  more  smoko 
iame  from  the  engine  than  that  which  came  from  an  ordi- 
jary  chimney.  Mr.  Ingham,  after  hearing  other  witnesses, 
ined  the  defendant  57.,  aud  67.  123.  3d.  costs.  The  defen- 
laut  expressed  an  intention  to  appeal  against  tho  decision. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

THE  HOb'SE  OF  DETENTION. — BENNETT  V,  THE 
JUSTICES  OK  MIDDLESEX. 

This  was  a compensation  case,  tried  in  the 
Sheriff’s  Court  (before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
Barchell  and  a special  jury),  for  some  premises 
u Woodbridge-street,  Clerkenwell,  required  for 
ho  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Dtstention.  The 
tlaimant,  as  a gold-beater,  sought  compensation  . 
or  his  removal  and  establishment  in  other  pre- 
uiaes,  which  he  had  recently  taken  in  Turnmill- 


HANDEAILING  HANDS. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  (in  last  week’s  issue) 
your  notice  upon  “ Handrailing.”  I hope  your 
numerous  readers  iu  the  trade  will  rouse  them- 
selves and  master  the  great  difficulty,  so  that  in 
a short  time  instead  of  only  one  man  in  a shop 
being  considered  competent  to  undertake  the 
work  of  a staircase  and  handrail,  it  will  bo  given 
out  the  same  as  any  other  job,  each  man  taking 
his  share,  and  so  end  a monopoly  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  times  j affording,  as  it  does,  such 
facilities  for  the  working  man  to  obtain  a perfect 
knowledge  of  geometry,  and  so  dispense  with 
that  blind  method  of  working,  “ the  rule  of 
thumb.” 

I have  seen  many  instances  of  what  you  refer 
to  respecting  tho  intolerance  of  staircase  hands 
a few  years  back,  when  to  put  the  job  into  the 
hands  of  any  but  tho  ” Sir  Oracle  ” of  the  shop, 
the  great  practical  geometrical  professor,  would 
have  been  thought  as  bad  as  if  at  the  present 
time  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  were  intrusted 
to  au  East-end  theatrical  scene-painter.  I hope 
you  will  insert  this,  as  it  may  tend  to  awaken 
the  dormant  faculties  of  some  of  my  brother 
workmen.  F,  D. 


MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF  DEFOE. 

A LOOK-BACK  to  earlier  volumes  of  the  Buikicr 
is  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  amongst  others, 
that  we  are  reminded  how  many  things  have 
been  done,  how  many  alterations  made,  how 
many  wants  supplied,  the  necessity  for  which- 
had  been  there  pointed  out.  As  to  the  want  of  a 
monument  to  Daniel  Defoe,  for  example,  and  the 
general  neglect  of  the  graves  of  other  eminonfc 
individuals  in  Bunhill-fields  Cemetery,  reference 
was  made  again  and  again  in  our  pages,  and 
years  passed  without  attention.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  want  became  apparent  j the 
grounds  have  been  put  in  order,  after  a fashion ; 
some  of  the  monuments  repaired;  and  last  week 
Mr.  Cbaa.  Reed,  M.P.,  with  appropriate  speech, 
nuveiled  a monument  that  has  been  erected  by 
subscriptions  of  " the  boys  and  girls  of  England,’*" 
and  ia  inscribed  : — 

Daniel  Defoe. 

Born  in  1661;  died  1731. 

Author  of  “ Robinson  Crnsoe.” 

A second  inscription  glorifies  a religious  publi- 
cation, in  which  the  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls 
ia  said  to  have  appeared,  and  ought  to  be  cut  out 
next  week  at  farthest.  The  monument  is  of 
white  marble,  and  consists  of  a small  obelisk  on 
a pedestal,  a common  affair,  so  far  as  design  ia 
concerned,  without  a morsel  of  art  in  it,  but 
fairly  executed,  so  far  as  regards  workmanship, 
by  Mr.  Horner,  of  Bournemouth. 

In  respect  of  this  want  of  art,  the  new  monu- 
ment agrees  bat  too  well  with  the  rest  of  the- 
memorials.  What  a dreary  expanse  of  unmiti- 
gated ugliness  this  burial-ground  presents  ! Not 
a spice  of  imagination  or  taste  anywhere  ap- 
parent, and  yet  how  full  of  interesting  associa- 
tions it  is.  The  coarse  common  sculpture  in  tho 
monument  to  the  immortal  dreamer.  Banyan 
(restored  iu  1862),  is  fast  decaying. 


FALL  OF  HOUSES  NEAR  GLASGOW. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon  the  back  front  of  two 
large  four-storied  houses  ia  course  of  erection, 
and  nearly  ready  for  the  roofs,  at  the  corner  of 
Belmont-crescent,  west  of  the  bridge  ac  Kelvin- 
side,  suddenly  burst  outwards  near  the  bottom, 
and  fell,  burying  eleven  of  the  workmen  in  the 
ruins.  About  fifty  men  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood immediately  rushed  to  the  spot,  and 
began  to  remove  the  rubbish,  and  extricate  the 
sufl’erers.  In  a short  time  five  were  taken  out 
dreadfully  crushed  and  quite  dead  ; three 
seriously  injured,  were  removed  to  the  infirmary, 
and  the  rest  were  able  to  walk  to  their  homes. 
If  the  walls  that  fell  were  of  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  those  left  standing,  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe  is  clearly  indicated.  But  this,  no 


THE  OSWESTRY  AND  ELLESMERE 
COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Oswestry  and 
Ellesmere  Cottage  Hospital  took  place  lately. 
The  new  hospital,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid,  with  Masonic  honours,  on  November  1, 
1869,  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  bart.,  M.P., 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  2,200L 
Towards  the  building  fund  all  classes  and  creeds, 
notably  including  working  men,  for  whose  special 
benefit  the  institution  is  intended,  have  contri- 
buted liberally. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Cottage  Gothic,  and 
it  is  faced  with  Fenn’s  Bank  bricks,  from  tho 
yard  of  Mr.  Savin.  The  sills  and  heads  and 
stone  dressings  are  of  Cefn  stone,  from  the 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Dennis  & Co.  The  string- 
coarse  is  terra-cotta,  manufactured  at  Rnabou 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards.  The  three  gables  have 
ornamental  Gothic  barge-boards.  The  entrance 
is  formed  by  stone  columns,  with  carved  capitals, 
and  an  arch  with  carved  spandrels,  on  which  is 
inscribed  on  a ribbon  intertwined  in  the  carving, 
‘‘  I was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,”  the  work  of 
Mr.  G.  Landucci,  of  Shrewsbury.  Over  the 
entrance  is  a balcony  for  the  convalescent 
patients  to  sit  in  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air. 

On  the  ground-floor  ia  a large  dining-room, 
21  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in. ; surgical  store-room,  10  ft. 
6 in.  by  10  ft. ; matron’s  sitting-room,  16  ft.  by 
13  ft. } larder,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft. ; kitchen,  18  ft. 
by  13  ft. ; scullery,  12  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft. ; wash- 
house, 1-ift.  by  13  ft.  J laundry,  coal  and  wood 
sheds,  bath-room,  large  ward  for  four  bods,  21  ft- 
by  20  ft. ; small  ward  for  two  beds,  18  ft.  by 
12  ft. ; and  a nurse’s  kitchen  with  a window 
looking  into  each  ward.  The  hall,  16  ft.  3 in. 
by  1-1  ft.  3 in.,  and  a side  corridor,  15  ft.  by  5 f-..» 
are  laid  with  a tesselated  pavement  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Boote,  of  Burslem,  the  colours  employed 
being  blue,  black,  bail',  red,  and  white.  The  out- 
houses are  fitted  with  every  convenience,  tho 
washhouse  containing  two  boilers,  and  non- 
absorbent  troughs  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of 
Trevor,  and  the  laundry  a stove  capable  of  heat. 
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ing  twenty-four  irons.  The  kitchen  is  fitted  np 
with  Flavoll’s  cooking  range,  supplied  by  Mr. 
B.  Shaw,  of  Oswestry,  to  whom  was  also  en- 
trusted the  bell-hanging  arrangement.  Slate 
shelves  and  zinc  ventilators  ensure  the  coolness 
of  the  larder. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  wards  and  nurse’s 
kitchen,  oori’espouding  with  those  on  the  ground 
floor;  also  a sitting-room  for  the  nurses  when 
off  duty,  a general  store-room,  matron’s  store- 
room, a linen  store,  and  two  bedrooms.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  four  bedrooms,  one  having 
Rufford’s  bath,  with  shower-bath  fitted  up  in  it 
for  the  use  of  the  nurses.  The  walls  of  all  the 
wards  are  cemented  with  Parian  cement,  and 
lined  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  with  turquoise  and  white 
tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co. 
The  thorough  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  secured 
by  windows  on  opposite  sides,  the  upper  parts 
of  which  are  hinged  on  the  bottom  to  fall  in- 
wards, forming  a hopper,  the  top  of  the  hopper 
being  covered  with  perforated  zinc  to  prevent 
any  draught  and  to  exclude  insects.  There  is 
also  one  of  Arnott’s  ventilators  in  each  ward, 
and  a bell  to  summon  the  nurses  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W. 
Trow  & Sons,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Spaull,  architect, 
of  Oswestry,  the  whole  of  the  building  arrange- 
ments having  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Richard 
Westwood,  as  foreman. 

The  grounds  sorroonding  the  hospital  have 
bsen  laid  out  by  Mr.  Porter,  nurseryman. 


MOVE  THEM  BODILY. 

The  great  improvement  of  widening  Shep- 
herdess-row, at  the  City -road  end,  will  shortly  be 
completed,  according  to  all  appearance.  It  now 
forms  a good  wide  street,  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  where  the  one-storied  almshouses  un- 
pleasantly project  too  forward,  whereby  the 
pathway  lessens  the  width  of  road  in  front  some 
C ft.  or  8 ft.  Cannot  the  almshouses  be  bodily 
shifted  back  by  means  of  excavating  under  the 
separate  walls,  and  placing  balks  of  timber  under 
them  upon  rollers,  each  wall,  when  the  building 
is  moved  far  enough  back,  being  under-pinned 
previously  to  removing  the  timbers  ? Such  a pro- 
cess has  been  carried  ont  before  now  in  America, 
and  with  larger  structures.  S.  Y. 


CONINGSBY’S  HOSPITAL,  HEREFORD. 
Sir, — Not  having  perused  any  other  report  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaoologioal  Asso- 
ciation at  Hereford  bub  your  own,  I am  unable 
to  tell  from  whence  yon  have  derived  the  extra- 
ordinary description  (given  in  your  page  737) 
of  “ the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Coningsbys,”  placed 
over  the  entrance  of  Coningsby’s  Hospital,  in 
that  city.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  remarkable, 
as  an  example  of  “ what  is  known  as  canting  or 
panning  heraldry ; ” and  as  representing  “ on 
the  'one  side  the  lattice-fence,  which  kept  the 
conies  in  their  abode,  and  on  the  other  side 
tbe  conies  enjoying  themselves  within  it,  accord- . 
ing  to  their  fashion.”*  Were  this  actually  a 
tme  description,  it  woald  be  a remarkable  | 
example  indeed,  bat  more  like  an  imprese  or! 
allegorical  device  than  a coat  of  arms.  j 

The  shield,  in  fact,  represents  the  arms  of  Sir  ' 
Thomas  Coningsby,  the  founder  of  the  hospital, 
and  those  of  his  wife,  Philippa  Fitz-Williams 
impaled.  The  conies  are  not  “ within  ” any 
lattice-fence  ; ” and  what  has  been  mistaken 
for  lattice-fence  is  the  well-known  lozengy  coat 
of  Fitz-Williams.  In  the  hall  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  seat  of  the  family  in  Herefordshire, 
“ Conisbie  bears  Gules,  3 conies  seiant,  within  a 
border  ingr.  argt.  impaling  Fitz-Williams  ; ” in 
the  hospital,  on  a quarry  of  glass,  was  “ Conisbie 
nob  bordered,”  also  impaling  Fitz-Williams, 
with  the  date  1614.  (Diogley’s  “History  from 
Marble,"  pp.  ccxxiii.  and  ccxxviii.)  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  name  was  usually  pronounced 
and  written  Conisbie  : therefore  the  assumption 
of  conies  as  the  charge  of  the  family  arms  was 
a very  natural  one.  They  do  not,  however, 
occur  in  any  early  roll,  nor  was  the  family  of 
importance  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIJI. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 
***  The  observations  of  onr  esteemed  corre- 
epnudenb  do  not,  after  all,  disprove  the  remark 
that  the  arms  are  noticeable  as  an  example  of 
canting  or  punning  heraldry. 

* It  was  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  was 
the  guide  on  the  occasion. 


[Sept.  24,  1870. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bampton.  — The  parish  church  restorations 
have  been  completed,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  Christian,  of  London,  and  the  contractor 
for  the  larger  portion,  viz.,  tbo  nave  and  aisles, 
was  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Witney.  Mr.  Wakeford 
was  clerk  of  the  works  during  the  execution  of 
the  restoration  of  the  transepts,  nave,  &c.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  has  been  elabo- 
rately carved  by  Mr.  B.  de  Sziemanowicz,  of 
Westminster.  It  stands  upon  a stone  base,  and 
includes  in  the  whole  ten  caps,  four  red  and  six 
green  Irish  marble  columns,  five  panels  of 
alabaster  marble,  besides  all  carvings  necessary 
to  show  the  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

Leycett  {Nexvcastle-wider-Lyne). — A Mission 
Church  has  been  opened  at  Leycett,  and  another 
will  be  opened  in  a few  months  at  Onneley,  on 
the  Shropshire  aide  of  Madeley  parish.  The 
chnrch  and  school  building  at  Leycett  is  for  the 
increasing  population  (principally  colliers  and 
their  families)  living  near  it.  St.  Saviour’s 
Mission  Church  (as  it  is  dedicated)  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  Geometric 
period.  In  form  it  is  a Latin  cross,  the  trans- 
verse limb  and  the  lower  limb  being  devoted  to 
school  purposes;  the  other  limb  to  the  chancel, 
with  organ  chamber,  vestry  for  clergy  and  choir, 
on  the  south  side.  The  walls  are  brickwork 
externally  and  internally.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  and,  in  the  chancel,  is  plastered  be- 
tween the  rafters.  The  covering  is  of  green 
slate,  with  red  tile  ridge,  those  in  the  chancel 
being  of  ornamental  pattern.  At  the  crux  of  the 
nave  and  transept  is  a bell  cot,  covered  with 
lead,  surmounted  by  a wronght-iron  cross.  The 
east  gable  is  also  in  ornamental  wrought  iron. 
The  chancel  is  fitted  with  altar-table,  ledge, 
reredos,  credence,  and  sedilia,  clergy  and  choir 
stalls.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
300.  Adjoining  is  a teacher’s  residence.  Mr.  C. 
Lynam,  of  Stoke-npon-Trent,  is  the  architect  j 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Stringer,  of  Sand- 
bach.  The  bricks  used  were  given  by  the  Crowe 
Coal  and  Iron  Company;  the  rest  of  the  expense, 
including  site,  has  been  defrayed  entirely  by 
Lord  Crewe,  who  is  also  paying  the  whole  of  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  chancel  of  Madeley  pariah 
chnrch,  and  adding  a new  organ-chamber. 

Mid'ileton-one-Row. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  here.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  village  of  Middleton- 
one-Row — the  result  of  ironwoiks  being  esta- 
blished in  its  vicinity — has  made  it  necessary 
that  active  exertions  should  be  made  with  a view 
to  meet  their  spiritual  requirements.  The 
site  chosen  is  a slight  declivity  on  the  right- 
hand  side  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  which 
overlooks  the  river  Tees.  The  land  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  R.  I.  Hopkins,  of  Grey 
Towers,  Cleveland,  and  8C01.  of  the  1,700!.  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  the  building,  including 
the  spire,  have  already  been  collected.  The 
church  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Pritchett,  of  Dar- 
lington, in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  is  to 
have, — nave,  50  ft.  by  25  ft. ; chancel,  23  ft.  by 
, 16  ft.  ; vestry,  porch,  tower,  and  spire.  The 
east  end,  towards  the  village,  is  designed  with 
a three-light  window  rising  into  the  gable,  which 
I is  surrounded  by  a floriated  cross.  At  the  south- 
I east  angle  of  the  nave  are  a tower  and  spire, 
i square  at  the  lower  part,  and  surmounted  by  an 
' octagonal  lantern  and  spire,  rising  to  a height  ot 

■ about  100  ft.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
designed  with  a porch  in  the  westernmost  bay  ; 
the  other  bays  being  occupied  by  two-light 
windows,  between  buttresses.  The  west  end 

! has  two  single-light  windows,  surinounted  by  a 
I rose-window,  set  in  a lofty  gable.  On  the  north 
, side  the  western  bay  is  occupied  by  the  vestry, 

' and  the  others  have  two-light  windows  corre- 
sponding with  these  on  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a small  organ- 
chamber.  The  whole  of  the  walls  are  to  be  faced 
with  atone  from  Waskerley,  with  dressings  of 
ashlar.  Internally,  the  chnrch  will,  for  its  size, 
have  a spacious  effect,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
roofs,  that  over  the  nave  being  of  the  curved 
brace  form,  open  to  the  apex,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  being  wagon-headed— all  of  pine,  var- 
nished. The  chancel  arch  is  to  be  moulded, 
with  carved  caps  and  marble  shafts.  The  seats, 
which  are  all  to  be  low  and  open,  with  slanting 
backs,  are  to  be  of  pine,  varnished,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  about  220  adults.  The  pulpit, 
font,  reredos,  prayer-desk,  and  lectern,  are  to  be 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Wooler,  and  to  be  designed  by 
the  architect  in  a style  commensurate  with  the 
character  of  the  church.  The  former  will  be  of 

■ Caen  stone,  carved,  and  relieved  with  marble  pil- 


lars. The  desk  will  be  of  oak,  carved  and  French 
polished,  and  the  lectern  of  iron  and  brass.  The 
windows  are  all  to  be  filled  with  cathedral- 
tinted  glass,  with  coloured  margins.  The  floors 
of  the  chancel  and  passages  are  to  be  paved  with 
mosaic  tiles.  The  works  are  to  be  carried  oat 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  and 
the  contracts  have  been  taken  by  the  following 
tradesmen  : — Masonry,  Mr.  Jas.  Dodgson,  North- 
allerton ; slating,  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Sons, 
Darlington;  plastering,  Mr.Ormerod, Darlington; 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Gargett  & Son,  Darling- 
ton; painting,  Mr.  Dryden,  Darlington.  The 
contracts,  inclnding  the  spire,  amount  to  about 
1,500!. ; and  the  total  expense,  including  warm- 
ing, lighting,  professional  charges,  furnishing, 
&c.,  will  probably  amount  to  about  1,700!. 

Stratford  (near  Ipswich). — The  ancient  chnrch 
of  Stratford  St.  Andrew,  on  the  high  road 
between  Ipswich  and  Lowestoft,  about  three 
miles  from  Saxmundham,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  peal  of  bells  has  been  restored  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  of  London.  Two  out  of  the  three 
were  cracked  almost  from  time  immemorial. 
The  tower  itself  is  as  yet  untouched  for 
want  of  funds.  A vestry  has  been  erected 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  in 
place  of  an  old  bnilding  which  was  commonly 
called  the  bone-house,  and  a special  en- 
trance connects  it  with  the  chnrch.  It  is  well 
known  how  unwilling  the  farmers  of  a parish 
are  to  give  up  their  right  of  entrance  by  the 
chancel  door.  In  this  case  it  has  been  met  by 
the  walling  off  of  a part  of  the  vestry,  which 
gives  a Bofficient  vestibule  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  seats  are  in  that  part  of  the  bnilding.  lu 
the  interior  are  benches,  the  whole  sitting-room 
being  for  160.  In  the  chancel,  coloured  tiles 
form  the  flooring : they  are  continued  within 
the  communion-rails,  and  form  a part  of  the 
reredos.  The  text  over  the  table  is,  “Ye  do 
show  the  Lord’s  death  till  He  come.”  The 
gallery  at  the  west  end  is  removed,  and  every 
window  in  the  church  except  one  is  new.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  Peck,  of  London, 
who  also  erected  Framlingbam  College.  He 
made  a present  to  the  parish  of  all  the  plana, 
besides  giving  his  own  personal  supervision. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  George  Carter,  of  Saxmund- 
hatn,  who  erected  the  Saxmundham  Rectory, 
and  restored  Carlton  Church. 


§D0li3 

Prometheus  Vinctus.  Translated  from  the  Greek 
of  iEschylus  into  English  verse.  By  Ernest 
Lang.  Smart  & Allen,  London.  1870. 

This  little  book  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of 
well-meant  attempts  to  reproduce  as  English 
poetry  the  beauties  of  the  classical  dramas  and 
epics.  Though  all  such  works  of  course  are 
undertaken  “ not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scholar  as  for  those  who  have  been  prevented 
from  closely  pursuing  a classical  line  of  study,” 
it  becomes  the  scholar’s  duty  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  his  favourites,  and  see  that  they  are 
not  misrepresented  by  the  translator.  He 
requires  that  not  merely  the  sentiments,  but'.the 
character  of  the  original  should  be  presented  to 
the  public.  We  have  here  the  sentiments  of  the 
“Prometheus”  rendered  into  English  as  faith- 
fully as  can  be  expected  in  a poetical  translation. 
But  we  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  the  cha- 
racter. The  metre  chosen  by  Mr.  Lang  has 
proved  a difficulty.  The  heroic  couplet,  which 
has  become  the  property  less  of  the  poet  than  of 
the  rhymemaker,  which  has  been  discarded  from 
. any  worthy  place  in  English  tragedy,  might  do 
for  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  or  possibly  for 
Euripides  in  his  weakest  moments  of  philo- 
sophical platitudes,  but  is  not  adapted  for  the 
vigour  of  yEschylus’s  iambics.  In  many  places 
we  have  a nicely-turned  phrase,  and  the  chorus 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  28,  though  not 
iEschylas,  makes  a pretty  little  poem  of  itself, 
giving  promise  of  better  things.  Should  the 
author  try  his  hand  at  ..dilgohylnB  again,  he 
conld  not  take  a better  example  in  respect  of 
metre  than  the  “Prometheus  Unbound”  of 
Shelley,  where  the  vigour  of  the  blank  verse  and 
the  richness  of  the  lyrical  choruses  recall  to  us 
some  of  the  spirit  of  the  father  of  tragedy  him- 
self. Mr.  Lang  is  but  beginning  his  career,  and 
will  doubtless  be  heard  of  again. 


Workmen's  International  exhibition. — 

The  number  of  visitors,  exclusive  of  season 
ticket  holders,  exhibitors,  and  others,  for  the 
week  ending  the  14th  inst.,  was  42,296. 
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Sisnllaiua. 

The  Meat  Market  and  Proposed  New 
Poultry  Market. — At  the  last  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  the  court  considered  reports  from 
the  Markets  Improvement  Committee  as  to  their 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  new  meat- 
market,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  utilising  the 
vacant  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  market,  and 
for  anthority  to  give  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a design,  plans,  estimates,  &o.,  for  the 
erection  of  a poultry-market  on  the  south  side  of 
Charterhouse-street,  and  to  lay  the  same  before 
the  court.  Mr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  there  had  been 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  premises, 
&c.,  required  for  the  site  of  the  market  and  the 
surrounding  streets,  331,4G2i.  10a.  2d.;  for 
making  roads,  including  7,850i.,  the  cost  of  the 
central  roadway  through  the  market,  31,079J. 
14g, ; interest  on  temporary  loans,  38,316J.  11s. 
8d.  ; making  a total  of  400.858i.  15s.  lOd.  as  the 
cost  of  the  site  and  roadways.  As  to  constrno- 
tion,  the  cost  of  the  market,  including  sub* 
etructure,  fittings,  and  sundry  other  expenses, 
was  278,503Z.  These  two  amounts  together  were 
68 1,361Z.  153.  lOd.,  or,  in  round  figures,  700,OOOZ. 
Taking  700,000Z.  at  per  cent.,  the  interest 
amounted  to  31,500Z.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
net  income  for  the  year  was  38.-ilOZ,  The  market 
had  been  a great  succeas.  Western  Approach- 
street  was  an  entirely  diflerent  question.  The 
expense  of  it  was  296,555Z.,  and  nothing  had 
been  done  at  present  with  the  land  on  either  side 
of  the  street  to  meet  that  outlay  ; and,  to  utilise 
a portion  of  that  land,  the  committee  proposed 
erecting  a new  ponltry-market,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  bring  in  a net  profit  of  about 
5,0001.  Mr.  Fricker  mo7ed  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  erect 
another  poultry-market,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Markets  Committee  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  enlarging  the  present  poultry-market 
at  Leadenhall.  A discussion  of  some  length 
snsued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Bedford 
disputed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Deputy  Taylor’s 
dgures.  In  the  result,  the  amendment  was  lost, 
and  the  reports  were  adopted. 

The  WidenlDg  of  Newgate-street.  — At 
he  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
jouncil,  Mr.  Rudkin  brought  forward  a resolu- 
.ion  as  to  the  desirability  of  completing  the 
Tidening  of  Newgate-street  on  the  north  side 
IS  soon  as  possible,  and  with  that  view  refer- 
■ing  it  for  consideration  and  report.  The  leases 
lad  now  fallen  in,  and  the  tenants  were  under 
’ir  months’  notices.  The  opening  of  the  viaduct 
iould  not  be  considered  complete  until  Newgate- 
■treet  was  widened.  Mr.  Lusher  said  Newgate- 
itreet  did  not  require  to  be  widened.  He 
iomplained  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the 
lolborn-valley  works  in  the  ward  of  which  he 
7a8  a member.  Land  said  to  be  worth  a mil- 
ion  and  a half  of  money  was  lying  waste,  and 
ilthough  Paris  were  bombarded  for  a month, 
t could  not  be  made  worse  than  that  part  of 
he  City.  Ho  thought  the  ground  should  be 
mb  up  to  public  competition.  Mr.  Bedford 
greed  with  Mr.  Lusher,  and  objected  to  another 
lOuse  being  pulled  down  until  the  unoccupied 
and  was  let.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders  said  that  the 
-letropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Commia- 
ioners  of  Sewers  bad  tried  public  competition, 
nd  had  failed.  The  fact  was,  that  a wrong  plan 
ad  been  pursued.  Instead  of  compensating 
enants  and  driving  them  away  to  the  suburb^, 
n arrangement  ought  to  have  been  made  with 
hem  to  rebuild  their  bouses  on  as  nearly  as 
ossible  the  same  spot,  and  thus  the  same 
opnlation  would  have  been  retained.  The  pro- 
osition  was  adopted. 


The  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  Durham  and  Northumherland. 

This  society  made  its  annual  excursion  and  held 
its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  North  Yorkshire 
on  the  15th  and  16th  instant.  The  meeting- 
place  was  Coxwold.  The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
of  Durham,  the  president,  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Greatorer,  and  Mr.  J.  Booth,  jun.,  of 
Durham,  honorary  secretaries  ; Rev.  J.  P.  Hodg- 
son, vicar  of  Hatton  ; Rev.  T.  Rogers,  Durham  j 
Rev.  J.  P.  Bigge,  vicar  of  Stamfordham, 
Northumberland ; Rev.  J.  Simpson,  vicar  of 
Kirkby-Stephen ; Rev.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp, 
rector  of  Shadforth ; Rev.  A.  A.  Philpotts,  vicar 
of  Harton ; Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  vicar  of  Dar- 
Hngton ; Rev.  S.  R.  Coxe,  Hurworth ; Mr.  E. 
Mather,  Newcastle;  Mr.  ,J.  C.  Langlands,  Old 
Bewick  ; Mr.  R.  Bowser,  Bishop  Auckland  ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Carr,  Parnley  Grange ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booth,  Shotley  Bridge  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Robson,  Durham;  Mr.  Bagley, Durham  ; Mr,  W. 
H.  D.  Longstaffe,  Gateshead ; Mr.  H.  Chaytor, 
Wibton  Castle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Kirk,  Sunderland ; 
Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop,  Sunderland ; Mr.  Pritchett, 
Darlington ; Rev.  Mr.  Grey,  vicar  of  Helmsley, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Amongst  the 
places  visited  were  the  old  church  of  the 
Pauconbergs  at  Coxwold  ; “ Shandy  Hall,”  once 
the  residence  of  Lawrence  Sterne  ; the  Priory 
of  Newburgh  (Sir  G.  0.  Wombwell’s  seat), 
Byland  Abbey,  Soawton  Church,  Rievaulx  Abbey, 
and  several  places  and  objects  of  interest. 

Ziondon  Tramways. — The  authorities  of  the 
northern  metropolitan  districts  have  received 
notices  from  the  Metropolis  Street  Tramways 
Company  of  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
forthwith  commence  their  works  for  the  laying 
of  their  tramways.  The  first  section,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  from  the  Holloway -road, 
near  the  Nag's  Head,  through  the  parish  of 
Islington,  along  the  Camden-road  to  the  Breck- 
nock Arms,  thence  continning  through  St.  Pan- 
eras  down  the  Camden-road,  passing  the  Midland 
and  Camden-road  Station  of  the  North  London 
Railway  to  the  Red  Cap,  turning  into  the  High- 
street,  Camden-town,  and  along  the  Hampstead- 
road  to  the  Euston-road,  which  is  to  be  the 
terminus  to  the  first  section.  A number  of 
excavators  have  commenced  breaking  up  the 
main  road  and  laying  down  metals  for  extending 
the  South  London  Tramway  from  its  present 
starting-point  (near  the  police  station)  to  the 
cross  roads  at  Brixton  Church.  The  tramway 
from  Clapham  to  the  junction  at  Keuuington  ia 
now  completed,  and  the  line  from  this  junction 
to  the  Hercules,  at  Westminster,  is  also  about 
finished,  and  large  tram-carriages  will  run  from 
Brixton  and  Clapham  to  Westminster  for  public 
traffic.  The  omnibus  fares  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  low  tariff  charged  on  the  tramway. 


Three  Counties’  Asylum  Water-Supply, 
Bltchln. — The  attempt  to  provide  a good  supply 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Three  Counties’ Asylum, 
at  Arlsey,  near  this  town,  has  proved  successful. 
The  work  of  sinking  a well  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Paten,  of  St.  Alban’s,  formerly  of  Redbourn,  who 
is  known  for  his  skill  as  a borer  of  artesian 
wells.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  read 
the  last  two  reports  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
Committee,  that  the  ultimate  success  of  finding 
water  seemed  very  doubtful ; the  well  having 
been  sunk  to  a great  depth,  boring  having  been 
still  deeper,  and  yet  no  water  was  found.  Bub 
Mr.  Paten  was  confident  that  all  would  come 
right  at  last.  So  the  boring  was  continued, 
and  at  length,  at  a depth  of  nearly  500  ft.,  a 
splendid  and  never-failing  supply  of  water  was 
reached.  The  temporary  pumps,  worked  by  a 
12.hor8e  power  steam-engine,  have  been  throw- 
ing up  120,000  gallons  of  water  daily ; the 
estimated  quantity  required  being  70,000  to 
80,000  gallons.  The  borers  went  through  the 
chalk  formation,  then  through  the  gaulb,  and 
the  water  was  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone. 

Vuvelllng  the  Gladstone  Statue. — The 

Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Joseph  Hubback)  has 
performed  the  honorary  ceremony  of  nnveiling 
the  Btatne  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  in 
presence  of  many  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  others.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  statue  was  subscribed  for  some  months  ago 
by  a number  of  Liverpool  gentlemen  of  all 
classes  and  sects,  who  desired  to  pay  a tribute 
of  respect  to  their  distinguished  fellow-citizen. 
The  statue  was  modelled  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Adams  Acton.  The  artist  has  attired  the  figure 
in  the  robes  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  chiselled  out  of  black-veined  marble,  and  is 
a pure  work  of  art.  The  statue  is  placed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hall  on  the  left  of  the  central 
doorway,  and  iu  the  niche  next  to  the  one  that 
was  recently  filled  up  with  the  statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Derby.  It  therefore  occupies  a very  pro- 
minent position  in  the  hall.  The  grand  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 


Nuisance  from  Gas  Refuse.  — The  Can 
jrbury  Gas  Company  have  been  heavily  fined 
)r  contaminating  several  wells  adjoining  their 
'orks  by  allowing  the  escape  of  certain 
oisonous  matter,  which  percolated  the  soil,  and 
Itimately  found  its  way  into  the  water.  In 
efence  it  was  urged  that  the  grievance  was  but 
continuation  of  an  ancient  one,  which  had  been 
andonedfor  by  an  arrangement  that  the  parties 
ggrieved  should  be  supplied  with  water  from 
le  Icoropany’s  services  at  a reduced  rate  or 
ratuitously.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
impany  bad  cut  off  their  supply  from  their  old 
orks,  and  the  complainants  objected  to  taking 
le  new  water.  The  magistrates  had  but  one 
ise  before  'them,  and  in  this  they  fined  the 
impany  20Z.  penalty,  with  10s.  per  day  since 
le  notice  had  been  served  upon  them  to  remedy 
le  evil. 


liondon  and  IMlddlesex  Arcbaeological 
Society. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  above 
society  took  place  as  wo  mentioned  it  would,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  members  and  their 
friends  took  train  at  Moorgate-street  and  King’s- 
cross,  and  proceeded  to  Barnet,  where  omnibuses 
were  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  various  points 
for  which  visits  were  marked  out  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  first  stage  was  Hadley,  where,  in 
the  parochial  school-room, ‘_th6  society  held  its 
annual  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tyssen,  president  of  the  society.  Mr.  W.  U. 
Black  addressed  himself  to  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  Barnet,  and  showed,  by  a great  number 
of  illustrative  details,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
township  was  the  seat  of  a great  Roman  com- 
munity and  military  station.  Mr.  Peacock  fol- 
lowed with  a paper  on  " Barnet  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood.” The  next  stage  of  the  excursion  was 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  Monken  Hadley, 
where  the  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cass,  read  a 
paper  on  the  topography  of  the  parish,  and  the 
antiquities  and  monumental  brasses  of  thechurob. 
The  latter,  it  appeared,  had  been  torn  from  their 
places,  and  put  away  ” in  a cupboard,”  where 
they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Cass,  the  present 
incumbent,  and,  after  renovation  replaced, 

Paris  and  the  War.— The  O^iciaZ  Journal 
publishes  the  protest  of  the  Institute  of  France 
against  the  eventual  bombardment  of  the 

libraries,  monuments,  and  museums.- M. 

Alpband,  the  well-known  architect,  in  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Figa/ro,  protests  against  a 
report  that  he  showed  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
the  sewers  and  catacombs  of  Paris,  and  that  he 
sent  to  him  the  plans  of  the  same.  He  was 
never  charged  with  the  service  in  question,  and 
never  sent  to  King  William  plans  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever. 


The  Hungrerford  New  Town  Hall  and 
Corn  Exchange. — The  corner-stone  of  a block 
of  buildings,  which  will  embrace  a new  Town 
Hall,  and  also  a spacious  Corn  Exchange,  has 
been  laid  in  Hungerford.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  of 
Speenhamland,  is  the  architect.  The  site  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  High-street,  at  the  Crown 
Brewery.  A large  portion  of  the  cost  will  be 
covered  by  subscription.  Mr.  Hoskins,  of  Hun- 
gerford,  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Low  has  taken 
a snb-contract  for  the  glazing,  painting,  &o.  The 
design  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  building 
will  have  every  accommodation  for  the  public 
business  of  the  town,  besides  which  the  Corn 
Exchange,  which  is  66  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  imme- 
diately  adjoining,  will  give  ample  space  and  con- 
venience for  large  meetings.  A gallery  for 
ladies,  or  an  orchestra,  is  provided,  with  access 
from  the  principal  staircase,  and  also  retiring- 
rooms,  lavatories,  &c. 

The  Proposed  Public  Buildings  for 
"West  Bromwich. — A meeting  has  been  held 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  proposed  new 
market  and  townhall.  The  chairman  and  seve- 
ral gentlemen  protested  against  the  Lod<Te 
Estate  site,  as  that  was  completely  out  of  the 
way  of  busiusss,  and  an  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  site  of  the  present  market  was  the  most 
eligible  for  the  new  one.  After  a slight  dis- 
cussion it  was  ultimately  resolved,  “ That  the 
commissioners  be  requested  to  consider,  if  it  is 
intended  to  build  a townhall  and  market-place, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  same  should  be 
separated  from  each  other.”  It  was  also  re- 
solved, “ That  the  commissioners  be  requested 
to  reconsider  their  decision  as  to  the  site  for  a 
market,  and  to  consider  whether  the  site  of  the 
present  market  is  not  the  most  eligible  for  the 
purpose.  That  a memorial  to  the  same  efi'ect 
be  forwarded  to  the  commissioners.” 

Pall  of  Flooriug  at  Stockport. — A portion 
of  the  third  or  top  story  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  & 
Faulder’s  fruit-preserving  manufactory,  Stock- 
port,  has  fallen  through,  and  a man  casually 
employed  at  the  works  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Another  man, named  Samuel  Mather,  was  rescued 
from  the  debns,  and  is  expected  to  recover.  The 
flooring  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  a number 
of  barrels  of  preserves,  each  weighing  about 
15  cwt.  The  firm  employs  between  200  and  300 
hands  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
and  a number  of  them  had  a miraculous  escape. 
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lieeds  Scbool  of  Art. — An  exhibition  of 
Btudenta’  drawings  and  paintings  has  been 
opened  in  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  School  of  Art  there,  carried  on 
under  the  anperintendence  of  Dr.  Packett,  the 
head  master.  The  various  works  are  exhibited 
in  the  picture  gallery,  and  they  are  277  in 
number.  At  the  school  about  200  pupils  attend, 
and  as  the  works  are  all  selected,  and  have  been 


executed  since  August,  1869,  a very  fair  amount 
of  patient  artistic  labour  is  represented, _ chiefly 


of  an  elementary  character.  Of  the  pupils,  nine 
have  obtained  third-grade  prizes  from  the  Science 


and  Art  Department,  and  twenty-six  have  had 
their  works  honourably  mentioned  or  pronounced 
satisfactory ; whilst  twenty-five  have  been 
awarded  local  prizes.  A large  majority  of  the 
pnpils  attend  the  classes  in  the  evening,  many 
of  them  fresh  from  the  workshop. 


Surveyorsliip  of  St.  ToIid's  Parlsli, 
Hampstead. — At  their  meeting,  on  Monday, 
the  19ch  inst.,  the  Vestry  elected  as  their  sur- 
veyor Mr.  Thomas  W.  Gardner,  C.E.,  F.G.S,, 
who,  we  learn,  has  had  long  experience  on  ex- 
tensive hydraulic  and  sanitary  works  in  England, 
Eussia,  and  India.  There  were  eighty-five 
candidates  for  the  appointment. 


TENDERS. 


For  Presbyterian  aohools,  Kensington,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Mason,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  North- 


Excursion  of  the  Worcester  Arcbitec. 
tural  Society, — An  excursion  has  been  made 
by  this  society  in  a steamer  down  the  Severn  to 
Decrhurst  and  Tewkesbury.  The  weather  was 
wet  5 but  the  deck  was  covered  by  an  awniug. 
About  sixty  persons  wore  of  the  party.  The 
seats  of  the  Lechmeres,  Coventrys,  Beauchamps, 
Dowdeswells,  and  Martins,  and  many  churches, 
were  pointed  out  by  tho  way ; and  scraps  of 
family  history,  personal  anecdote,  and  other 
interesting  matter  enlivened  the  party.  At  the 
notable  old  church  of  Deerhurst,  the  Kev.  G. 
Butterworth,  the  incumbent,  was  the  cicerone. 
The  party  partook  of  a cold  collation  at  Tewkes- 
bury, Sir  Thomas  Winnington  in  the  chair ; after 
which  they  visited  the  abbey,  and  the  ladies 
were  entertained  at  tea  in  the  Abbey  House,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healing. 


Corbett  

Totnkinaon 

Readdie  

Litt  & Wilkinaon 

UrmsoE  

Bateman 

Nicholsoa  & Ayre  

Haigh  & Co.' 

Potter,  Brothera  (accepted) 


£1,416 
1,370 
1,360 
..  1,337 
..  l,2e' 


1,272 


1,271 

1.2'18 

1,247 


Kew  Bridge  at  Malton.  — The  North. 
Eastern  Hailway  Company  have  been  sinking  a 
cofierdam  on  the  Malton  side  of  the  river  Der- 
went, for  the  erection  of  a new  iron  girder 
bridge  of  two  spans,  the  foundations  of  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Baines, 
the  engineer  in  charge,  have  been  put  in,  the 
first  iron  pile  in  mid-stream  having  been  driven 
under  directions  of  Mr.  Tester,  the  bridge  super- 
intendent. The  excavation  for  the  cofierdam 
was  carried  dov/n  to  the  gravel,  2 ft.  6 in.  below 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river.  This  excavation 
being  situate  about  midway  in  the  water-line  of 
the  supposed  K-jman  town  of  Malton,  the  work 
was  watched  with  care  for  relics.  Singularly 
not  a single  article  referable  to  Homan  date  has 
turned  up. 


For  Welsh  Independent  Chapel,  Hermon,  Anglesey. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Eoberts  (accepted)  £599  0 0 


For  Welsh  Independent '.Chapel,  Paradwys,  Anglesey, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas,  architect: — 

Lloyd  (arcepted)  £786  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Jrt  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Newy-j 
paper  Postage,  Siibscribers  ^vill  be  supplied  with 
The  Buildee  direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate'i 
of  Nineteen  Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in 
ADVANCE.  This  arrangement  will  tahe  effect  from^ 
Friday,  7th  October. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

‘ THE  BUILDER.” 


WANTED  (BOUND  or  UNBOUND). 

theNumVers  for  the  Year*  1859,  181->,1863,  1864. 1885,  and 
1886.  complete.  — Addreu,  with  price  aud  fall  pacUculera,  tu  5tr. 
FODEDRINIEU,  at  the  Offlcf. 


Publiehed  at  ISs.  now  reduced  to  4i.  6d. poet-free, 

TRON  ROOFS  : a Theoretical  and  Practical 

I Treatiie  on  their  CouetrnctloD, 

By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  P«it-Preaideat  Civ.  and  Mech. 
Bug.  Society,  Ac, 

With  Woodcuts  (tad  Lithographic  PUtae  of  B)ofa  lately  execated. 
410.  sewed. 

London:  B.  T.  BATSFOBD,  Arcblteotural  and  EQglaeering  Bojk- 
seller,  52,  High  Uolborn,  W.O. 


For  Welsh  • Calvinistic  Methodise  Chapel,  Bangor. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas,  architect: — 

Thomas  & Sons  (accepted)  £900  0 0 


For  billiard-room,  &c.,  for  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
Clarence  E.  Paget,  K.C.B.,  at  Piss  Llanfair,  Anglesey. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas,  architect 

Salisbury  (accepted)  £356  10  0 


a few  deys,  with  19  platea,  demy  8vo.  lOi  61. 

for  CONGREGA- 

3 CTTBITT,  Architect. 

SMICB,  ELDBB,  & CO.  15,  'Watetloo-plaoe. 


riHURCH  DESIGN 

TIONS  By  JAMES  CB 


■pIDDELL.- 

_L\;  HAND-BAILl 


For  girls’  and  infants’  schools,  Bromley,  E.,  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Currie.  Mr.  John  W.  Morris,  architect  • 


Juet  out. 

The  NEW  ELEMENTS  of 

BAILING,  In  conelie  ProbUin",  calculated  to  brlDg, 
■oful  (cience  witaln  the  reacU  of  every  capiioiby. 

By  ROBERT  RIDDELL. 

4to.  olotb,  pp.  126  and  40  plaiee.  11,  la. 

Also,  by  the  aanic  Author, 

The  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  4.to.  cloth, 

pp.  38  and  34  plates,  ll.la. 

London  : TROBNEB  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


Heiser 

Ennor  

Tanner  

KUby  

Watts  

Wicks  & Ba-iga  

Abraham  

Shellield 

Hill,  Keddeil’,’ & Waidram  ... 

Perry  

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted) 


.,£2,416  0 
2,389  0 
2,358  0 
2,353  0 
2,349  0 
2.331  0 
2,297  0 
2,288  0 
2,283  0 
2,240  0 


2,006  0 0 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Education. — 

Efforts  are  being  made  for  securing  an  efficient 
Board  of  Education  for  the  metropolis  under  the 
new  Education  Act.  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
consented  to  become  a candidate  for  the  City  of 
London,  and  Lord  Sandon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  for  Westminster.  The  names  of 
Sir  Francis  Lycett,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P., 
Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  and  Mr.  William  Rivington,  are 
associated  with  Finsbury;  Mr.  C.  Heed,  M.P., 
with  Hackney;  and  Mr.  M'Artbur,  M.P.,  with 
Lambeth.  Mr.  George  Hanbury  has  promised 
his  active  assistance.  An  independent  com- 
mittee is  being  formed  to  secure  the  return  of 
fitting  representatives  for  all  the  divisions  of  the 
metropolis. 

Pontefract. — In  anticipation  of  increase 
the  population  of  this  borough,  in  consequence 
of  the  opening  ont  of  a new  coal-field,  improve- 
ments are  contemplated.  It  has  already  been 
arranged  that  Finkle-streeb,  a very  narrow 
thoroogbfare  and  the  principal  road  to  the 
station,  shall  be  widened  at  a cost  of  between 
2,0001.  and  3,0001.  Another  important  project 
is  also  in  hand,  and  that  is  the  building  of  a new 
Corn  Exchange,  a building  much  needed. 


For  new  buildirgB,  at  tbo  Grange,  Bermondsey,  for 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Brothers.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  urebi. 
tect : — 

Tarrant  £932  0 0 

Kent  890  o 0 

Little  796  o 0 

Wells  700  0 0 

Shepherd  (accepted) 895  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Admiral  Codrington  Arms, 
Green-street,  Chelsea,  exclusive  ofpewterer’a  work.  Mr. 
' Bradbury,  architect : — 

Rhodes  £173  0 0 

Kuight  (accepted)  130  0 0 

Nixon ...  ..  122  19  0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  two  honses,  Cumberland-street, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  RraflDury,  arcniiect 

Cox  (accepted)  £150  0 0 


POST  CARDS. — Pursuant  to  an  Act  passed 

111  Ibe  last  SeMion  of  raiSiatnent  (33  e'ld  34  Vio.  tay.  79), 
F03T  CARDS  hiive  been  prepared  for  correipoudeuoe  by  poet  In  tlie 
United  Kingdom  after  tbeSO  h of  the  present  mouth,  stamped  wills 

the  postage  doty  of  one  halfpenny. 

Theso  earl*  will  he  lold  without  any  charge  beyond  the  duty. 

A sluiileeord.  or  any  number  of  cards,  may  be  parch  sed,  but  they 
will  be  sent  oulfroro  ihU  office  lo  paokaU.  contalulug  24  cards,  price 
Is. : and  in  p»iceU  of  20  packeis,  price  It.  They  may  be  obtained  at- 
all  post  offices  and  from  licensed  vendora  of  stamps. 

The  card*  will  also  be  supplied,  when  lefjulred.  in  sheet*,  con 
tainlng  4a  cards,  and  maasuriug  about  39|  by  21^.  Althougu  the 
card*  may  thus  be  obtalued  in  sheets,  for  the  purpose  of  affordios 
facility  for  piinliog  upon  lUtui,  each  card  must  afterwards  be 
sepBiaied  from  tho  sheet,  os  no  Combination  of  cards  can  pass 
through  the  post-office. 

Such  sheets  will  be  1 sued  only  in  half-reams,  containiuz  24i> 
sheets  (10,080  card*),  duty  2lf.  and  will  be  auppli.d  to  the  pnbllc  at 
the  Inland  Berenue  Offices  at  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  and  DuUliu,  and 
at  the  offices  of  the  distributors  and  eub-dislrlbutors  of  stamps  iu 
the  country.  A discount  of  4i.  per  half-team  will  he  allowed  to 


Wiien  asupply  of  cirJs,  in  sheets,  is  required,  elsewhere  than  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  applioatlou.  in  writing,  most  be 
made  to  tho  Waiehouse-keeper  at  this  office;  or  at  the  Inland 
It* venue  Office,  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  as  the  case  miy  bo.  duels 
aiipllcailou  must  specify  ihe  quantity  required,  and  the  town  or 
pilaco  having  a stamp-uffioe,  to  which  It  is  deelrod  that  the  couslgu- 

°*T1jo  applicants  will  have  notice  when  they  are  to  call  at  thfr 
itsmp-olllco  anj  psy  the  duty. 

Fust  cards  cannot  he  used  before  the  1st  October. 

Those  made  up  in  packets  will  irot  ba  sold  before  thst  date,  but 
cards  in  iheets  will  be  eupidled  by  this  office  on  and  after  2'itii 
Instant,  tu  enable  the  public  to  print  ou  them.propiratory  to  their 


For  alterationa  to  oUices,  116,  LeadeuliaU-atreet,  for  the 
Realm  Building  and  Investment  Company.  Mr.  John  W. 
Morris,  architect : — 

J.  Shetliold £60  0 0 

A.  Sheffield 63  0 0 

UurriB  & Wardrop  47  12  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


— C.  C.  H.— E. 


0.  B.-J.  M.  A.— R.  0.  F.—C.  3.  A.-J.  K. 

G.  H.  8.-W.  M.-H.  S.(lhe  ■' printing  match"  has  not  come  off).— 

H.  A.  (send  whole  ormplate.  No  huny). — T.  I-.  B. — J N.  M. — 
K.  A O'D.— J.  B.— A Working  Man.- J.  O.  N,— Constant  Reader.— 
W.  W.— R W.— R.  F.— W.  G.  U.  A F.-Rodditeb.— D.  A K.— X.  Y.— 
V.  Q.— It.  W.— 0.  P.  A Bon.— r.  0.— L.  M.  F.— J.  D.  H.  (too  late  fur 
this  week).— E.  B.  (ditto).— M.  A Sou. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  glvln  g 
addresses . 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  teudera,  Ac.,  must  be  acoompanlad 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publiaation. 

Note.— Tlie  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnbllc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Approaclics  to  the  Thames  Embask- 
ment.— The  Whitehall  approach  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment  is  now  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic.  The  works  in  connexion  with  the  prin- 
cipal approach  to  the  Embankment  from 
Craven-street  to  Charing-croes  are  at  a stand- 
still, in  conseqaence  of  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
possession  of  a small  piece  of  land  necessary  to 
complete  the  approach. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle. — A monument 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  at  a 
cost  of  800i.,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Waldegrave,  the  joint  design 
of  Mr.  Adams,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr,  T.  H.  Wat- 
son, the  architect.  The  figure,  in  statuary 
marble,  will  be  recumbent,  with  canopied  super- 
structure and  foliated  brass  standards. 


for  NEWSPAPERS  and 


le'aiLPPENNY  FOSlAUE  STaMF,  uudet  tba 
t be  white,  and  mujt  nellher  be  folded  nor 


WRAPPERS 

other  PIllNXED  MATTER,— The  Board  of  Ri 
ve  Notice  that  hllE&Td  of  FAFER  for  Wrappeie  for  Now*- 

■$,  Book  Packetf,  and  Pattern  or  AMuple  Pai 

IMPRESSED  will  • 

following  reguUtit 
1st.— The  paper 

Sod. — Tho  eizs  of  Ihe  sheets 

r double  royal.  , . . , . . , , 

3rd.— Each  sheet  must  be  prepjied  to  receive  eight,  t welve,  or  slt- 
teon  stamps  : no  other  numbers  can  be  Impreated,  and  thesUmpa 
esn  he  impressed  only  iu  the  positions  and  at  the  distances 
Indicated  upon  pattern  sheets,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Head 

Offices  at  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  aud  Dublin. 

- -pha  stamp  wUl  be  liupreised  Immediately  abere  the  pli^ 


; be  d-juble  crown,  double  demy. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdveHise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recominends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THVRSDAT. 

tST  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adveiiisemenis,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


lui  cue  aou  „v,..  — right-hand  edge  of  the  wra,)per. 

BlveepMe  for  the  sWmp,  auj  printing  upon  the  sheets  shoutl 
kept  li  Inch  eleir  of  what  U to  he  the  right-hand  edge  of  i 

*5*b^£ach  lot  tent  In  must  be  aceompiuied  by  a eheet  marked, 
show  in  accordance  with  which  of  the  imtieras  it  is  desired  that  li 
sl.-»mps  should  he  placed.  „ , a . 

gin. xhe  paper  must  be  delivered  at  tho  offices  above  meDtloned,  | 

In  reams  of  49u  ah'eta.  , , , 

7th.— No.  lees  than  two  reams  for  one  deser'ption  of  wrapper 
be  received  for  stamping.  , . . , i 

8lb —Any  sheets  fuuod  to  hava  been  Injured  In  the  proceis  ol  • 
sUmping  may  be  returned  to  Ibis  office,  with  sn  equal  number  of_- 
fresh  sheet*,  on  the  neat  occasion  of  similar  sheets  being  sent  ln,,_- 
when  the  sAtnpa  will  be  transferred. 

9ih.— When  the  paper  is  brought  for  stomping,  a penoa  must 

attend  at  the  Dep.-iriment  of  the  Reorlver-Ur ' *■' 

necessary  warrant,  and  to  pay  the  amoont  of 
's-'o  discount  Is  a'lowed. 

10th.— Persons  in  Ih©  country  must  not 


the  post  or  by  ui 


the  stamps  required  .j 
il  to  the  offlcjs  through 


uagei 


SARGENT. 


Inland  Revenue,  homerset  House,  London,  9th  September,  1S7J. 


A.  KICH  AKDSON,  AECHITECTUEAIi  .| 

ARTIST,  la'a  of  Symond's  Inn.— PERSPECTIVES  in  OUT-  ■ 
LINE  or  COLOUR.  Highest  references.  Moderate  terms.  E>!i-  il 

bliihed  eighteen  years.-36a,  Qray's-lna-rood,  W.C. 


T.' 


TDAETNEESHIP.— HALF  SHAEE  of  aa  J 

r ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  PBACTJCE  10  BE  D13-  II 
POSED  OF.— Address,  419,  Office  of  ■’  The  Builder.” 


PAETNBESHIP.- 

1 veyor,  who  bos  had  co 


— An  Architect  and  Sur-.^ 

idtrable  experience  In  two  of  the  . 
London,  as  wall  as  for  the  lost  flve  year*  on  his  own  ». 
accomit,  would  be  glad  to  negotjato  roraSHAnEin  an  old  eslablum  -■ 
PBACTICE  in  London,  capable  of  being  enlarged  by  an  iiicteoi^  - 
coDn.x'on  of  his  own.  Commnnlcatiouo  wlU  be  couMdereJ  conO-  ,i 
dentlal.— Address.  A.  B.  Messrs.  Andersen  A Son,  SoUc.ljrs,  li,  iruu 
monger-lane,  Cheapelde, 


Sept.  24,  1870.] 
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DOULTON  & CO. 

I HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WORKS  IN 

(LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

Ana  are  thus  able  to  Supply  their  various  ITannlaoturea  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 

■BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 


THESE  GOODS  MAT  BE  CONSIGNED 

iDIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Rowley,  or  into 
TRUCKS  at  the  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK  E 

/ST,  I’'^NCRAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS ; also  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES. 


PIPES  EOE  DRAINAGE, 
From  2 in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 


CARRIERS  FOR  SEWAGE,  &c. 
With  or  without  Sockets. 


BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  GOTTA. 

Messrs.  DOULTON  CO.  are  now  piyiDg  special  attention  to  thia  branfih  of  l.hfiir  j • -r  . , , 

STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Specinsens  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace , an^at  the 

TERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO 

COMBINED  SMOKE  AND  AIR  FLUB.  CHIMNEY  PARTITION.  WALL  COPINGS. 


AIR  BRICK. 


,ir-A  ■ 


DENTAL  BRICK. 


^1 

e-^-o 

STONBWAEE  SINK. 


DOULTON’ S PATENT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLOCKS 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

DUTCH  TILES;  RED,  BLUB,  and  BUFF  PAYING  TILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE  &c 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles, 

All  descriptions  of  GENEBAL  STONEWABE,  CHEMICAL  APPAEATUS,  FILTBBS,  AIE-TIGHT  JABS,  BOTTLES,  &o.  for  Exportation, 

DOULTON’S 

IMPROVED  DAMP  PROOF  OOURSE. 


SEE  SEPARATE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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[Sept.  24,  1870. 


pLEEK  of  WOEKS  WANTED, 

few  monlh«.  to  carry  out  »ome  Drainage  Work*, 
experienced  in  euch  worke.  aod  if  able  to  nee  t*  e level  prefe: 
Apply,  etatlng  »g«.  qaaliflcallon!,  refeteacea.  fto.  ‘ 

Btrond.  Glonoiterehire. 


for  a 


Mupt 


Tj^OREMAN  of  WORKS  WANTED,  by  a 

■ ' London  Building  Firm.  Must  be  sn  experienced  and  ener- 
gelic  inaUf  with  good  references. — Address,  3Cli  Office  of  '*Tbe 


JUNIOR  CLERK.  — WANTED,  a Man 

acemtomed  lo  tbe  dalles  of  a Biilldet’s  Offlre.  able  to  take  ont 
quantities,  and  make  a f'»ln  drawing.  Wagei_  SOs  per  week.— 
Addreae,  by  letter,  W.  ‘ 


i.  PETBR3,  Builder,  Rochdale, 


Resident  pupil.— a civil  engi- 

SEBR.  reeldlna  near  London,  has  a VACANC7  for  a BR3T- 
IiENTl’UPIL.  wbo  will  h»ve  the  oopo'tui.l'y  r.f  ac<|Uiriiig  a 
knowledge  of  drainage  and  ssnltary  work,  ro.vl-iuakln;, 
leveUlng.  4c.  Mr.  I'hiUlp',  of  Swatiaea.  Is  teqnestei  tc 
cate  sddress.— Addre-B,  B.  E.  Office  of  “The  Builde 


•Ileal 
lurveyiiig, 
comtnuui 


SLOUGH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

BOARD  -APPOINTMENT  of  SrRVBYOB.— The  Blougb  L-ical 
Government  Board  propose,  on  WRDNKSD.AT.  the  58th  of  PBI' 
TEMBER  inslant  to  proca.d  to  Ihe  ELK'TION  of  a SURVEYOR 
and  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES  for  the  Diilrict  of  the  Board. 
Applications  of  candidates  most  hs  made  in  writing,  addressed  to 
the  Clerk,  snd  state  the  age  of  tbe  applicant,  and  be  aocompantod 
by  testitnonialB.  They  must  bo  sen'-  to  the  Office  of  the  B.jard. 
High-stieet,  Blougb,  on  or  before  the  5ttb  of  SEPTEMBER  Iniiant. 
The  lalary  will  be  5(if.  per  annum  ; and  the  duties  of  Ihe  oiWce  are 
defined  by  tbe  bye-Iawe  of  Ihe  Board,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  OtUce 
of  the  Board.— By  order  of  tbe  B 


Blougb,  Septemlier  8. 1870. 


tHA3.  THOS.  PHILLIPS,  Clerk. 


QEFTON  HIGHWAY  BOAED.  — The 

Eoard  require  the  satvioes  of  a person  sbalifled  to  SC*,  aa  DIB- 
TRICT  faURVRYOB.  His  duties  will  bo  lo  carry  into  effort  ail  the 
works  and  perform  all  the  duties  required  by  the  B'srl.  in  the  exe- 
ention  of  the  Bepairsor  Reconitructlon  of  the  lUghwaya  wllhln  Ihe 
IMstrlet  of  the  Bosril,  to  devote  Ihe  whole  of  his  lime  to  tbe  per- 
fotmsnse  of  bli  duiies,  (o  prepare  all  neceisary  pUos,  tike  levels, 
and  superintend  all  the  new  works  and  repairs,  an  t keep  tbe  Sur- 
veyoi’s  books  and  accoun's.  at  a salary  of  lOOf.  per  annum  —Appli- 
cation*. with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  in.  addressed  to  me,  on  or 
before  FRIDAY,  the  30lh  of  BKhTItMRKR  ins*. 

BAMI..  P,  BRABNER,  Cleik  to  Oie  said  Bjard. 

40,  North  Jobn-street,  Liverpool,  September  9, 1870, 


STRAND  UNION.  — To  WORKING 

ENGINEBRP.— The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  St.aod 
Union  require  a pracltcal  E.NOINEER  for  the  New  Workhouse  at 
Edmentou.  Salary  21.  per  week,  wlih  rations,  lodging,  and 
washing.  Afpllcatlons,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  caudlUate, 
staling  Mge  and  present  and  previous  occ  pailona.  are  to  be  sent, 
with  testimonials,  to  me  on  nr  bef.  re  MONDAY,  the  3td  of  OCTO- 
BER next.  No  person  need  epply  who  ctunot  produce  sa'lsfautor 
testiBicnlsIs  ae  to  bis  fitiie*s  for  the  otfico.  P rt'cDlars  may  b 
obtained  ui  application  at  the  Otlic",  No.  6,  Bow-street.  Those 
detnied  eligible  will  receive  notice  to  attend  on  a subiequent  day, 
when  'be  elec’ Ion  wl'l  lake  place.— By  order, 

BeiUtuber  59nd.  LTO.  JOHN  JEFFREY,  Clerk. 


The  GAS-METER  WORKS,  Kingsland- 

road.-WANTPD,  a RESIDENT  MANAGER,  to  superintend 
Ibe  manufacturing  snd  sale  dejisrlmeiits.  Uemuel  bea  tboioiigh 
busiiiets  man,  experienced  in  the  management  of  large  unde 
takings.— Address,  stating  ag»,  salary  required,  pest  employment 
and  special  qualiacetlons  In  GEORGE  IIAIT.  Man<glng  DirecU 
Oas-iueter  Company,  Limited,  15,  Colemau.stre-t,  City,  E.C. 


One  that  understands  tbe  husiness,  and  has  been  need  t 
the  honse  agency  and  the  collecting  of  rents  preferred.  Salary  not 
more  lhan  80t.  per  week.  Also  a Toutb,  apply  In  hla  own  band 
wrlting.-Addr.se,  C.  C.  Mr.  Roberts,  195  Sboreditrh. 


TO  TRAVELLERS  AND  OTHERS. 


vv  amongst  builders  and  buyers  of  Fire  Clay  Onoi 
SOLICIT  ORDERS  for  BUILDING  MATF.KIAL8  aod  FltiB  ( 
GOODS.  Will  be  paid  partly  by  salary  and  par'ly  by  commies 
Address,  s'a'ing  salary  and  cummiaeion  re  lUlttd,  ALPHA,  OS:e  of 
“The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  i 

VV  NEKR’3  SHOP.-AcWress,  stating  full 


in  an  ENGI- 


'\'\7 ANTED,  by  an  experienced  middle-aged 

V t Men.  a JOINER  by  Trade,  a SITUATION  to  WORK  a 


MOUIDING  MACHINE,  Gen 

plate  or  grousd-oU' saw.  Can  maice  ms  own  cuevr 
character.— Address,  J.  COAST.  9,  Bidney-iquare,  Ml  e- 


W^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


‘IIT'ANTED,  by  a practical  and  sober 

V V MAbON,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  ss  GBNF.RAL  or  WORK- 


ING FOREMAN,  or  , to  take  tbe  euUie  Charge  of  a Job. 
character  ae  to  ability,  Ac.  will  be  given.- AJdtese,  “ 
FtampU  n-on-Bevern-Cburcb,  Qloucestcnbire. 


V V practical  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Bren  used  to  colU 
money,  bookijg  men's  time,  Wirk,  materUls,  4c.  Biokker 
corres]>oDdence,  and  general  office  woik  in  a balldei's  snd  ecu 
tot’aotfice.  Age  24  years,  Fiist  class  lefeieucen— Addeesi,  ( 
313,  Kiogsland-road,  B. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  ABOUT  TO  BUILD,  CONTRACTOR?,  Ac. 


VV  years'  expeileuceiu  all  kinds  of  building  opeialione, 
management  of  men.  4c.  a SITUATIO.N  sa  GENERAL  FOKEM 
or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  would  Take  any  amount  of  Work  by 
Piece.  Good  tesUuioulsIs.  No  objection  to  go  abroad.— AdJi 
J.  H.  4,  Wlnstanley-road,  Clapham  Junction. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT, 

DECORAITVE  ABTIrT,  of  flrst-raU  experie 
Adverllser,  being  a good  drsugblemau,  would  be  found  of  ....  . 
in  a decorator  and  upholsUre?a  ealabliabuieut.— Address,  370,  Offi-e 
of  “Tbe  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


"1^7  AN  TED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

VV  energetic  Shop  Foreman  of  Joiner*,  a BE-ENGAOE81ENT, 


ellberi 

street. 


energetic  Shop  F 
s SHOP  or  GENSR  vL  FOREMAN.  Is  a good  drauibt-n 
hiiieiy.  Aged  4i.— Addrea-,  T.  K 3' 

, Plmlic  I. 


■\vr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA-  _ 

VV  TION  as  MOULDER  or  BURNER  In  the  Terra-cotta  or  V 
Sfonew.are  line.  Good  referene'e.  Would  not  object  to  going  T 

abroad.-Addrees,  J.  H.  No.  3,  Railway-pla-e,  Yoik-road,  Com-  rat 
merciat.road,  London,  E. 

llSrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  - 

V V FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYER?,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  V 
Well  up  lo  repairing  jobe.  Very  good  refotences.- Address,  C.  R.  ’ 

85.  Falrlelgh-road,  Sloke  Newington. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c.  ^0 

VVrANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BDILDF.R'3  CLERK.  Age  25.  Has  served  some  time  at  T 
'ha  pracUcal  part,  u*e.l  to  in^a-nre  up  w ,rk.  t-ks  out  n'unlUles.  1 

quick  at  figure.-.  Good  draugh'sman.  Salary  m-ide-ats,  Fir-t  c ass  » 

p-rsonal  reference..  — Address,  6.  N.  B.  No.  58,  Albauy-btreet  «P 
Begenl'sPark.N.W. 

UlT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Neat  draughtsman.  Go^  re-  A 

ferencea— Apply,  J.  R.  B,  5,  Easton-stroet,  Easton  square,  N.W.  ^ 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  ?!i 

VV  GENERAL  FORKMAN.or  a Temporary  Engagement  a«  Fore- 
man  of  Works.  Ha«  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  diff-rint  T 
branchee.  Can  set  out  and  measure  b'icklayet'e,  carpenter'e.  and  \ 

other  wo  ke,  prepare  working  drawings,  take  out  qusnlltles,  and  ’ 

eetlmate  if  required.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Town  crcomitrv.  Good  AO 
testimonials  for  ahlUty.  eobtiely.  4c.  Wage*  moSerale.— Addrese. 

T B.  IS.Blcbm'-nd.lerrace, opposite  Uibridge-toad  Railway  Stttion. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  in  a J 

VV  QUANTITY  SURVEYOR'S  Office.  Can  ahalract  and  bill  5, 
niilclily,  Ac  A-.  Over  three  years'  experiencs.  Qojd  references. 

J,  G.  T.  20,  Pame-«lreet,  Islington.  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.  1 

'VVT'ANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

VV  Man.  a SITUATION  ss  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  Ad 
PAINTER?.  Good  leferince  ss  to  charae'er -lid  sobriety.- Addceee,  p.e 

Y.  Z- 17,  Clarend-'n-squire,  Eust-iD-'Ovd,  N.W.  — 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  "T 

AIT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as  \ 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  by  a neat  and  efficient  DRAUGHTS-  fll 
MAN.  who  lias  had  four  years’  experience,  and  is  w-ll  uo  in  the  C. 
general  routine  of  an  office.  Excellent  rtfereaces,  4.-. — Adlres-,  — 
>.  Y.  Z.  9.  Crawford-Btreet,  Camberwell.  it 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

517  ANTED,  by  .a  good  GLASS  and  SIGN  ™ 

?V  WRITEP,  a lermanent  SITUATION.  Wonld  not  o' ject  to 
fill  up  bis  time  «t  the  bru-h.— Address,  492,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.’.  , 

TO  AFCHirECTS  AND  BDlLDEttS. 

"WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  teni-  J' 

V V porary  or  clherwiee,  by  the  Advertlrer.  Is  a good  draught*-  ou 
roan  ; well  up  In  details  md  construction,  taking  out  qnanti'ies,  Ac 
measuring  up  work,  book-keeping,  Ac.  Six  years'  reference  lo  la*t  Ai 
employer.  Aged  37.— Address,  R.  A.  66,EriieBt-slreet,  Albsny  street. 
Begem'-  Park.  H 

TO  PI.nMBER8,  OAgBITTERS.  AND  DEf'ORATORS. 

yyrANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  by  ;; 

VV  a gicd  steady  THREE-BRANCH  HAND.  City  or  West  end  Sa 
pr-ferrvd.  Wages  Moderate.  O -ad  referennrs  If  required  -Address,  V 
A,  B.  care  of  Mr.  Eallb.  9.  Barb  ri-strect,  Romao-rjad,  Bim.bury,  — 

London,  N, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR?.  ' 

■\ir ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ASSISTANT,  who  Is  competent  to  prepare  working,  detail,  fe 
and  perspeclive  drawings,  w«ll  vrreed  in  conttiuetion.  4o.  Bight  at 
years’  and  a half  experience.  Good  lefeiences.- Adilie*e,  8.  E.  4S,  S3 

Foley-rtreet,  Foi  t'aud-plaoe,  W. 

"tTf  ANTED,  to  PLACE  a Lad  as  INDOOR  r 

VV  APPRENTICRto  the  BUILDING  Trade.  Town  or  count  y 

Bend  particalar*,  with  teiros,  to  R E.  WheiHaheat  Ion,  Kiogdon-  q 

TO  ARCHITECT'S  AND  BUILDERS.  T 

■\Tr ANTED,  a permanent  ENGAGEMENT, 

- VV  Town  or  country,  by  an  exparlencrd  DRAUOHT3M  tN  ai  d Q 

DE-riONBR  Moderate  salary  Uken  if  the  above  is  iirered.— 
Addfe-B.  A.  B.  20.  lloore-stroet.  Sloane  street,  Chelsea.  I o 

TO  BUILDER?,  Ic. 

YtfANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aa 

\ V FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  -ml  CAFrENTBRS.  by  a thor-mgh 
^ perrevarlny,  energetic,  and  pract  cal  BUILDER'?  FOREMAa',  ^ 
a well  up  In  tbe  management  of  all  tra-lee.  H-w  e in  led  out  large  jobs  ^ 
■■  lo  London  and  suburb'.  Nj  objection  lo  tbe  crnnlr^  Good  refer- 
' ei'C*,  previous  and  present  empl-  yers. — Addie-s,  P.IW.  167,  Alders- 
Cate-street.  E C. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c.  u 

- AArANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Well  ° 

a V V up  in  ihe  ronllneof  the  office,  prime  cost,  taking  out  qnan-  g 
title-,  fstimatlog,  4c,  PracMcallv  ac,]ii*lated  with  tbe  trade.  First- 
class  refereoces.  Address,  No.  421.  OUiie  of  " The  Ballder.” 

r TD  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  BU'LDERS,  *« 

■VAfANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  , 

»'  V V a thoroughly  practi  -aiaat  piiihiog  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

. Can  prepare  i lan*.  woiklog  drawing*,  and  superintend  the  various 
branches  in  the  Building  business.  H«j  hadgreat  experlene*  In  town 
“ and  country.  Good  references.  Aged  40.— Address,  W.  52a,  Fen- 
1 chu  oh  street,  London,  E.C. 

f AA7ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

VV  of  16  years'  London  experience.  P.MPLOYMEST  for  tbe 
whole  or  part  of  his  time.— Addrese,  363,  Office  of  " The  Builder. 

[.  WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

VV  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade. 
Thorriuhly  well  up  in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Just 
— completing  exiensive  works.  Csn  have  a flrBl-c1a*a  r- ference  from 
pre-rnt  employeit;  also  leeiluiooials  from  archltecU.— Address, 

A.  B.  33  U Staircase.  New  Exchange,  LIverpooU 

• "STirANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

,9  VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Town  Of  rouatry.  Goed  re'er- 

is  cnees.  Carpenter.  Age  35 -Address,  W.  V . 49,  Westmoreland.place, 

' CUy-road,  N. 

"\tr  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

a VV  BUILUKR’S  CLERK,  in  Town  or  conniry.  Age  25.  Ii  a 
go  d draughtsman  and  accountaot,  cau  eet  out  work,  me'suce  up, 
keep  piliue-coit  accounte.  aud  wall  up  In  tbe  usual  routine  of  an 

9 offic-*.  Good  r-  ferences,  Ac.— Address,  B.  D.  No.  33,  Berwick-Blreet, 
Oxford -street,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACI'ORS. 

d X'V/'ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  -Tib.  Carpenler,  with  general 

o ' knowledge  of  ml  branchee.  and  tide  work.  Good  reforeuces.— Ad- 
diets.  H.  F.  35,  Lcsly-street,  Bomaa-road,  I.lingWii. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  4c. 

^^TED,  in  either  of  the  above  offices, 

1 ENGAGEMENT,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  a clever  aod 
UQHTSMAN  and  LAND  SURVEYOR.  Level  aud  use 
Terms  moilerate.  Excellent  tesilmooLsls  aod  refereocBS. 

. R.  .A  64,  yueen'sTotd,  Bayswater,  VY. 


UFANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  4r.  Competent  to  underUke  the 


lequlreJ.  Well  np  in  bookkeeping.  . 

stlog,  4c.  Good  references. — Address,  H.  H.  1,  Woughtou 
»,  Londoo-road.  Clapton,  N.E.  , 


TO  AECHITBUra. 

PED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient 

:RK  of  WORKS,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Many  years’ 
i first  class  work-.-Addte-w,  H.  G.  T.  ears  of  Me. 
Vlnegir-yanl,  Brydges-street,  'Coveut-garden.  W.O. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PI.UMBERS. 


W-A-NTED.  by 

V V ASSISTANT,  a RE-i 


ABCHITECrS,  4c.  _ 

good  GENERAL 

•ENGAGEMENT.  Ten  years  experience. 
Elllott  road,  North  Brlxton. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a good  practical  MASON, 

a BK-ENOAGEMBNT,  as  FOREMAN,  or  Charge  of  Jub. 
ircouotry.  Good  refereiiCa  as  to  ability.— Address,  U.  N.  R. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


TV  anted,  by  the  Adrettiser,  a EE-BN- 

VV  GAGEMBNI  as  CLF.BT.  Thorough  knowledio  of  the 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 


by 


■VV7ANTED,  a BE-ENG AGEMBNT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Town  or  country.  We'l  up  in  eeltine 
aod  a half  with  ir-' 


• OKKS,  or  Eutlri 
I ihorongbly  experienced  in  I 
‘ ' luriug  up  works,  a 


5 GENERAL  FOREM.VN  o 


» of " The  Builder." 


wise.  WANTED,  by  a SURVEYOR,  of  upwards  of  twenty 
i'  piacllcal  fipsrienca  in  Building  operations,  an  ENGaGE- 

IT.  He  is  a thorough  qiiaatlty  taker,  measurer  •■■a  ..tiii.».nr. 
factory  refereuces.  Provinces  not  ohjooted  to.- 
OR,  2.5,  Tbomton-street,  Brlxton. road,  8. 


SUE- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BORVEYOR-*. 


0,  and  i»  well  versed  lu  all  depatimen'e  of  tl 
en  a member  of  a London  firm,  aud  has  been 
engaged  in  competition  work.— Addreis,  H 


TO  BURVByOBS,  4e.  _ 

3E  Advertiser,  aged  21,  is  desirous  of 

obialulog  a permanent  SITUATION.  Is  thoroughly  ac- 
ted with  Irvelling  and  sutveylBr,  4c.  Good  referoucos,  Sc.— 
•S',  A.  B.  Poet-office,  Wymondham.  Norfolk. 


rpEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A Sur-: 

L veyor  of  great  experience  In  ’ 


mtities.  wUl^^e^  itW to"'glva"  TEMPORARY  AaSWIANCE. 
IS  bad  great  preclical  experience  In  takiogand 


uineotai,  either  by  hour  or  piece,  in  Town  > 
I recommended.  Good  Portland  hand.  C'a 
4.  Chief  Post-office,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


completed  bU  articles  with  a country  Builder  and  8 
res  an  ENOAOEMENT  as  above.  Can  assDt  in  the  prei 
■ Imates.  diawing*.  and  book  keeping  ; is  uied  to  ibe  i 
it  of  men.  s-ttlug  out  woiki.  4c.  Has  had  experiei-- 

h.  Iiaprovemeot  oblef  ohjec'.— 


J.  111).  Eui 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

lAINING  and  MARBLING, 


rk-plac 


JOB.  Cau 
Kuigbt-i 


je  well  recommended  by  those  ii 
ork  cau  be  seeu  if  requiied.— ACi 
iridge,  Brompton. 


A- 


N efficient  BUILDER’S  CLERK,  used; 

SDilve  works,  aud  of  great  practical  experieof 
, jtlma  lag,  and  making  out  bulldeto' and  contrar 
ruts,  requires  an  itNGAGKMKNT.  First-class  refers 
•Addrese,  M.  B.  Lawlesn's  Newspaper  Office,  13,  Philpot- 


TO  ARCHITECT?. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTBKR?. 


wanted, a bITUATiON,  in  a c 

V V SHOP,  where  he  can  insure  a coDSiaucy.  V 


expectable. — Addie  s,  G.  D.  7,  Uigb-street,  Baling. 


JOBBING 

lady  and 


■tVr ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

VV  Adveilleer.as  ESTATR  CARPBNTER  or  FOREMAN onan 

. . 1 , _iL_  II.,  — iaK»-i.,,.A-lr.rr.iiaino  l-.n  nr..nara 


oelog  Well 
tc.  and  keep 
on-paik-vllla 


.-1  Biildiog. 

b.ok*.  Good  references.- \ddta‘»,  H. 
Blichatiger-road,  South  Noiwocd, 


THOROUGHLY  practical  and  expe-i 


rienced  ARCHITECT  (whose  ‘time  is  not  fully  employed  Id 
»r.i-(irel  Is  open  10  an  ENGAGEMENT  R 
;.  C.  D 34.  Redfoid-row,  Qray'.-ion 


eekly.— Addiei 


A 


TO  ABCUtTKCrS. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  seel«  a EE 

ESOAGEMENr.  Good  draughtsman.— Address,  0.  < 
Black,  21,  G eit  Pvrcy-sireet.  W.C.  


A N experienced  FOREMAN  seeks  EM' 

J-\  PLOYMENT.  Has  sc'.entiflc  aod  praclloat  koowledge  n- 
Carpentry,  joinery,  s’alie.  and  handraile.  Go>d  reforanoss  f 
Loudon  arc.  itecta.  Would  taka  pUcjwork.— Addtasi,  E.  P. 
Fleet-road,  Baveratock-hill- 


TO  ARCHITKGT8.  BUILDERS,  AND  OIHERS. 


^ THOROUGHLY  experienced  ARCHE 


TECTUIIAL  DBAUJHrSMAN  desires 

competent  to  assist  in  messurlug  op  work*. 
Town  or  country. — Addresa.  3ii-5,  Office  ot  •*  Tin 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  BUILDER-.. 

A THOROUGHLY  competent  Man  is  opei 

to  an  ENG-AGElIENf.  Is  a goou  grsiner. " ■■'•<  •■•  — r 
hanger;  cau  also  do  painting  aud  dis^mpoi 


t,  London,  W.O. 


—Address,  K.  K.  2 1,  Der by-batllu^r 
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The  Social  Science  Associationin  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne. 


V E E Y agreeable  and 
useful  week  has  been 
spent  by  the  Social 
Science  Association  in 
Newcastle.  Several  ex- 
cellent papers,  two  or 
three  remarkable  in- 
deed, have  been  read, 
and  a large  amount  of 
very  valuable  discussion 
has  taken  place.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  much  of  this  is  necessarily  un- 
recorded, and  that  what  is  fixed  by  the  short- 
hand writer  scarcely  gets  so  wide  a publicity  as 
is  desirable.  The  local  press  have  done  well  in 
this  respect,  but  the  London  papers  find  the 
amount  of  matter  too  much  for  them,  especially 
in  such  days  as  these,  when  the  mad  doings  of 
foreign  nations  demand  so  much  space,  and  they 
are  able  to  do  little  more  than  report  the  depart- 
mental addresses  and  to  catalogue  the  headings 
of  some  of  the  papers.  If  the  annual  volume 
published  by  the  Association  could  be  quickly 
issued,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  public  would 
admit  of  its  wide  distribution  free  to  public 
libraries,  literary  institutions,  working  men’s 
clubs,  and  elsewhere,  much  good  would  be  done. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  supply  in  any  degree  the 
deficiency  of  publication  to  which  we  refer.  We 
can  but  touch  a point  here  and  .there,  and  keep 
attention  alive.  We  must  add  to  what  we  have  said 
as  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  inrespectof  work 
done,  that  the  word  can  scarcely  be  used  as  re- 
gards the  numbers  attending,  when  we  con- 
aider  the  size  and  character  of  the  town.  About 
900  tickets,  we  believe,  were  sold,  a number  much 
leas  than  was  anticipated.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  did  take  the 
matter  up,  were  most  active  in  their  endeavours 
to  render  the  week  profitable,  and  co-operated 
with  Hr.  Edwin  Pears,  the  able  general  secre- 
tary, in  every  practicable  way.  Hospitality  was 
general.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  pre- 
sident of  the  year.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the 
Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  others,  entertained 
liberally,  and  many  of  the  active  members  of 
the  Association  from  London  and  elsewhere 
were  received  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  banquet  at  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  resi- 
dence, Jesmond  (Jesus’  Mount),  was  especially 
noticeable.  The  banqueting-hall,  built  a few 
years  ago  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hobson,  and  the  reception-room,  quite  recently 
completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  are  of  striking  character,  and  of  a size 
not  often  found  in  a private  residence.  The 
walls  of  the  hall  are  of  buff  bricks,  with  red 
brick  dressings ; the  roof  of  timber  open.  A wide 
arched  opening,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
music  gallery,  with  organ,  unites  the  hall  to  the 
reception-room.  The  circular  arch,  we  may  say, 
is  used  throughout : and  the  apartments,  being 


erected  in  a Dene,  are  approached  by  long 
flights  of  steps  from  the  higher  level  above. 
About  230  visitors  dined  on  the  occasion  in 
question  j the  dinner  was  admirably  served,  and 
amongst  the  speakers  afterwards  the  host  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  more  particularly 
happy. 

The  address  in  the  Town-hall  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  opened  the  Congress 
did  not  wholly  escape  criticism  : it  had  a re- 
actionary tone,  seemed  not  quite  certain  as  to 
the  result  of  general  education,  and  viewed 
timidly  all  innovation : still  it  included  many 
excellent  observations. 

The  first  departmental  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  as  Chairman  of  Council, 
and  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Association  to 
secure  an  improved  and  extended  system  of 
national  education.  The  question  might  have 
been  settled  years' ago,  he  said,  if  the  counsels  of 
the  Association  had  been  followed,  and  thus  the 
long  period  would  have  been  saved  which  bad 
been  lost  in  sectariau  jealousy  and  judicial 
apathy.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr.  Foster  and 
to  the  moderation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  country  had  at  last  obtained  in  the  Act  of 
this  year  the  broad  outline  of  a national  system 
of  primary  education.  The  measure  might  not 
be  all  that  the  friends  of  education  desired,  but 
it  was  at  least  a practical  measure,  and  a great 
improvement  on  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
to  which  the  country  owed  much.  One  thing 
was  at  once  required  to  make  the  present 
system  work  efficiently,  and  that  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Minister  of  Education.  Until 
such  a step  was  taken  the  work  of  the  educa- 
tional department  would  not  be  performed  in  an 
efficient  manner  or  the  educational  machinery 
work  harmoniously.  Their  vice-president,  Earl 
Eussell,  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Minister  of  Education,  but  his  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  had  been  defeated.  It  was 
clear,  however,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  a central  organisation  should  be 
formed  such  as  that  which  had  been  advo- 
cated by  the  vice-president  of  the  Association. 
We  quote  a few  farther  sentences  from  Mr. 
Hastings’s  address.  “ Not  only,”  said  he, 
“ have  we  much  to  learn,  we  have  also  much 
to  give  up.  Wo  must  abandon  that  exclusive- 
ness which,  in  education  as  in  other  things,  is 
too  prominent  a characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
Access  to  our  universities  must  be  made  more 
easy,  and  the  benefits  of  our  ancient  endowments 
must  be  more  impartially  distributed.  We  must 
place  within  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
the  highest  culture  which  the  country  can  im- 
part; wemuat  take  away  all  excuse  for  ignorance; 
we  must,  it  may  be,  compel  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  come  in.  Not  until  this  has  been  done 
can  we  hope  to  become  a cultured  nation  ; and  it 
is  in  the  conviction  that  the  Association,  which 
by  its  discussions  and  publications  and  the  action 
of  its  council  has  already  done  so  much  in  the 
sacred  cause,  will  not  relax  its  efforts  in  the  new 
fields  now  open  to  be  won,  that  I have  dwelt, 
perhaps,  too  long — though  how  much  remains  to 
be  said  ! — on  this  great  question  of  education.” 
Mr.  Hastings  then  adverted  to  the  department  of 
jurisprudence,  which  was  treated  at  considerable 
length.  He  said : — ” I have  referred  to  a few  of 
the  legislative  measures  which  the  Association 
has  originated,  or  has  endeavoured  to  promote, 
but  there  is  a function  still  more  incumbent  on 
it  to  fulfil,  the  promotion  of  a sound  public 
opinion  on  questions  of  social  and  political 
science.  It  is  matter  of  daily  observation  that 
oven  our  educated  classes  are  in  lamentable 
ignorance  on  subjects  the  right  understanding  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  national  welfare.  When 
we  see  public  meetings  held,  and  associations 
formed,  to  resist  the  spread  of  vaccination,  and 
hear  people,  whose  circumstances  of  light 
might  have  given  them  the  opportunity 
I of  better  information,  urge  their  less  in- 


structed fellow-citizens  to  violate  the  laws 
framed  to  arrest  the  spread  of  small-pox  and 
other  terrible  diseases,  one  is  led  to  wonder 
whether  there  are  not  minds  so  framed  as  to  be 
impervious  even  to  the  elementary  teachings  of 
science.  There  is  naturally  no  limit  to  the 
fallacies  entertained  by  people  who  despise 
investigation  into  cause  and  effect,  and  yet 
these  seem  to  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  whole  community.  A short  time  since, 
for  instance,  it  was  announced,  truly  or  other- 
wise, that  the  average  mortality  in  certain  towns 
supplied  with  soft  water  was  higher  than  in 
certain  other  towns  supplied  with  bard  ; and 
immediately  the  conclusion  is  jumped  at  that 
hard  water  is  more  healthy  than  soft.  I pro- 
nounce no  opinion  on  the  question,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  area  of  facts  on  which  the  con* 
elusion  is  formed  is  far  too  narrow  to  justify 
such  a sweeping  induction;  and  that,  moreover 
there  aro  various  other  infiuences,  such  as  soil, 
climate,  occupation,  which  are  just  as  likely  to 
be  answerable  for  the  variations  in  mortality  as 
the  nature  of  the  water  supply.  A similar  logio 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  if  a child  has  been 
vaccinated,  and  has  been  subsequently  ill,  the 
illness  is  the  result  of  vaccination,  and  overlooks 
the  vast  array  of  facts  which  prove  the  steady 
declension  of  small-pox  wherever  the  great  dis- 
covery of  Jeuner  has  been  adequately  applied ; 
as  in  Ireland,  for  example,  where  at  this  moment 
a careful  system  of  vaccination  is  stamping  the 
disease  out  of  the  island.  After  the  same 
fashion,  economical  principles  of  tried  and  incon- 
testable verity  are  put  aside  on  the  flimsiest 
pretence.  Not  long  since  it  was  alleged,  though 
never  proved — proof  being  an  inconvenience  in 
these  cases,— that  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was 
falling  off,  and  it  was  thereupon  proclaimed  that 
free  trade  was  a failure,  or  at  any  rate  that  free 
trade  on  one  side  was  a mistake,  and  that  we 
ought  to  insist  on  its  being  reciprocal,  or  abandon 
it  altogether.  In  other  words,  that  if  other 
countries  are  so  foolish  as  to  tax  themselves  with 
artificial  prices  on  the  articles  they  want,  we 
ought  to  imitate  their  folly,  and  raise  the  market 
against  ourselves.” 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s  address,  as  president  of 
the  Education  Section,  was  especially  excellent, 
and  we  would  gladly  print  the  whole  of  it.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a very  brief 
quotation.  He  is  speaking  of — 

Defects  in  our  Educational  System. 

“The  educational  principle,”  he  said,  “of 
Continental  nations  is  to  link  on  primary  schools 
to  secondary  improvement  schools.  The  links 
are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects,  the 
three  Es  being  in  all  cases  the  mere  basis  of 
instruction.  Elementary  science,  and  even  some 
of  its  applications,  are  uniformly  encouraged  and 
generally  enforced.  I shall  not  detain  you  with 
examples,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  work 
treating  of  Continental  schools.  But  as  we  have 
no  schools  corresponding  to  the  secondary  im- 
provement schools  for  the  working  classes,  we 
suppose  that  we  can  do  without  the  higher 
subjects  used  as  links.  With  what  result  ? Our 
primary  schools,  on  the  whole,  do  not  teach 
higher  instruction  than  a child  of  eight  years  of 
age  may  learn.  In  our  class  of  life,  our  children 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  a beginning ; with 
the  working  classes,  they  get  it  as  an  end.  What 
an  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  ! No  armour- 
plate  of  knowledge  is  given  to  our  future 
artizan,  but  a mere  thin  veneer  of  the  three  Es, 
so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years’  wear  and  tear  of  life.  I am  speaking  on 
official  record  ; for  we  are  assured  by  inspectors 
that  nothing  under  Standardly,  suffices  for  per- 
manent use ; and  yet  the  Committee  of  Council 
tell  ns  that  four-fifobs  of  the  children,  of  ages  at 
which  they  leave  school,  pass  only  in  lower 
standards.  Eecently,  under  Mr.  Corry’s  minute, 
inducements  have  been  given  for  subjects  higher 
than  the  three  Es,  but,  for  some  reason,  it  pro- 
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d'jces  scarcely  any  resulfe.  So,  under  oar  present 
system  of  elementary  teaching,  no  knowledge 
whitever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  the 
pe  -pie  reaches  them  by  our  system  of  State 
education.  The  air  they  breathe,  the  water 
they  drink,  the  tools  they  nse,  the  plants 
they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might 
all  be  made  subjects  of  surpassing  interest 
and  importance  to  them  daring  their  whole 
life  ; and  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one  fact. 
Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  conseqnenoes 
of  their  ignorance.  A thousand  men  perish 
yearly  in  oar  coal-mines;  but  no  schoolmaster 
tells  the  poor  miner  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  after-damp 
which  chokes  him.  Boilers  of  steam-engines 
blow  np  BO  continually  that  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to 
diminish  their  alarming  frequency;  but  the 
poor  stokers  who  are  scalded  to  death  or  blown 
to  pieces  are  never  instructed  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  steam.  In  Great  Britain  alone 
more  than  100,000  people  perish  annually,  and 
at  least  five  times  as  many  sickeu  grievously, 
out  of  pure  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
which  are  never  imparted  to  them  at  school. 
They  have  no  chance  of  learning  them  after- 
wards, as  they  possess  no  secondary  schools. 
The  mere  tools  of  education  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  during  their  sobool  time,  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  to  teach  them  how  to 
use  the  tools  for  any  profitable  purpose  whatever ; 
so  they  get  rasty  or  are  thrown  aside  altogether. 
And  we  fancy  that  wo  have  educated  the  people ! 
Our  pauperism,  our  crime,  and  the  misery  which 
bovers  on  the  brink  of  both,  increase  terribly ; 
and  onr  panacea  for  their  cure  is  teaching  the 
three  Rs  up  to  Standard  III.  The  age  of 
miracles  has  passed  by,  and  onr  large  faith  in 
our  little  doings  will  not  remove  mountains.  It 
is  best  to  be  frauk.  Our  low  quality  of  educa- 
tion is  impoverishing  the  laud.  It  is  disgrace- 
fully behind  the  ago  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
civilisation  of  which  we  boast ; and  until  we  are 
conviuced  of  that  we  cannot  be  roused  to  the 
exertions  required  for  its  amendment.  This  is 
no  new  complaint,  and  has  been  long  ago  made  by 
far  higher  authorities  than  myself,”  In  imitation 
of  our  classical  schools,  Dr.  Playfair  maintained, 
verbalism  and  memory-cramming  had  grown  up 
B.s  tares  and  choked  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 
Words  had  taken  the  place  of  conceptions.  A 
ohi'd  could  tell  you  about  the  geography  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  had  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  ordinary  phenomena 
around  it.  It  was  hopslese  to  put  to  them  the 
commonest  scientific  questions.  Whence  comes 
the  water  that  fills  the  Thames  ? What  is  the 
origin  of  hail,  snow,  rain,  or  dew  ? Why  does 
the  snn  rise  in  the  east,  or  set  in  the  west  ? 

hat  produces  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter  ? ” In  history  they  could  rattle  out  to  you 
the  names  and  dates  of  kings  and  queens,  per- 
haps even  the  narues  and  ages  of  all  Queen 
Anne’s  children  as  they  died  in  childhood  ; but, 
as  to  a true  historical  conception,  apart  from  ' 
memory  cramming  of  words  and  dry  facts,  to  be  ' 
Tcmited  forth  upon  the  examiner,  it  required  a 
very  good  school  under  the  old  system  to  find  it. 
Words,  instead  of  ideas,  were  worshipped. 
Inspection,  under  the  old  system,  did  something  ' 
to  correct  this  tendency  to  verbalism  and  cram  ; 
under  the  new  system  they  have  no  time,  and,  ' 
if  they  had,  would  find  fewer  of  the  higher  j 
subjects  taught  in  any  way.  The  teaching  of  1 
science,  if  properly  done,  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  and  will  go  far  to  remedy  its  defects,  i 
B^-oks  in  this  case  ought  only  to  be  accessories,  * 
not  principals.  The  pupil  must  be  brought  iu 
face  of  the  faots  through  experiment  and  demon- 
stration. He  should  pull  the  plant  to  pieces  and 
see  how  it  is  constructed.  Ho  must  vex  the 
electric  cylinder  till  it  yields  him  its  sparks.  He 
must  apply  with  his  own  hand  the  magnet  to 
the  needle.  He  mnst  see  water  broken  up  into 
its  constituent  parts,  and  witness  the  violence 
with  which  its  elements  unite.  Unless  he  is 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  facts,  and 
taught  to  observe  and  bring  them  into  relation 
with  the  science  evolved  from  them,  it  were 
better  that  instruction  iu  science  should  be  left 
alone.  For  one  of  the  first  lessons  he  must 
learn  from  science  is  not  to  trust  in  authority, 
bat  to  demand  proof  for  each  asseveration.  All 
this  is  true  education,  for  it  draws  out  facul- 
ties of  observation,  connects  observed  facts 
with  the  conceptions  deduced  from  them  in  the 
course  of  ages,  gives  discipline  and  courage 
to  thought,  and  teaches  a knowledge  of 
scientific  method  which  will  serve  a lifetime.” 
All  the  science  which  would  be  necessary  to  give 


a boy  a taste  of  the  principles  involved  in  his 
calling,  and  an  incitement  to  pursue  them  in  his 
future  life,  might  be  given  in  illustration  of  other 
subjects.  Instead  of  mere  descriptive  geography 
drearily  taught  and  drearily  learned,  you  might 
make  it  illustrative  of  history,  and  illustrated  by 
physical  geography,  whioh,  in  the  hands  of  a real 
master,  might  be  made  to  embrace  moat  of  what 
we  desire  to  teach. 

To  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Health  Department  we  will  look  hereafter : 
it  well  deserves  attention.  On  another 
page  reference  to  the  Working  Men’s  meet- 
ing and  other  parts  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  seen,  and  in  our  next  number  we  may  find 
space  to  give  some  additional  particulars,  and  to 
refer  more  especially  to  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  Newcastle. 

On  the  evening  that  the  workmen  met  in 
the  townhall,  the  ancient  castle  (Norman  in 
date),  was  thrown  open  and  lighted,  and  Dr. 
Collingwood  Bruce,  described  some  of  the  relies 
it  contains,  and  exhibited  views  of 

The  Roman  Wall, 

to  which  he  proposed  leading  a party  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Dr.  Bruce  knows  every  stone  of 
the  wall  and  its  history,  and  the  excursion  had 
been  looked  forward  to  by  many  in  relief  of 
the  heavier  work  : but  it  turned  out  no  child’s 
play.  It  involved  a considerable  amount  of 
walking,  some  eight  miles,  and  no  end  of  hurry. 
A correspondent,  who  was  with  the  party, 
writes, — ‘‘  Now  eyes  were  strained  to  peer  into 
some  helo — now  directed  upward  to  some  hill, 
and  called  upon  to  descry  objects  north  and 
south  at  the  same  time.  The  indefatigable  and 
enthusiastic  antiquary  never  wearied  or  rested. 
The  crowd  rushed  to  see  what  he  pointed  out, 
and  ran  to  overtake  him.  Ladies  palpitated 
over  hills,  ditches,  and  stone  walls ; elderly 
philosophers  perspired  in  futile  endeavours  to 
keep  in  sight  of  their  ever-darting  guide.  Now 
and  then  he  invited  ladies  to  sit  down  on  mounds 
of  slipping  stones,  or  on  heaps  of  gliding  planks 
left,  by  a house-builder  by  the  wayside  ; but  long 
before  they  oould  find  a spot  of  rest  everybody 
had  to  be  up  and  off  again,  so  that  attempts  to 
rest  were  far  more  wearying  than  the  unmiti- 
gated hurrying.  At  one  moment  the  doctor 
was  discovered  adjusting  himself  upon  uneasy 
and  uncertain  stones,  from  whioh  he  steadily 
discoursed,  no  one  knew  how.  Next  he  was 
perched  on  a crumbling  wall,  balancing  himself 
by  his  wand  as  Blondin  does  npou  his  rope. 
Had  not  the  learned  exponndor’s  story  been 
impartially  delivered,  he  must  have  fallen  over 
on  that  side  to  which  his  narrative  leaned.  Once 
he  did  fall  headlong  down  a dyke,  and  was 
flatly  distended  on  the  earth.  It-  was  thought 
we  should  then  have  a moment's  respite.  But, 
alas ! this  was  not  to  be.  The  elastic  and 
resilient  antiquary  was  np  again  before  any  one 
could  get  up  to  him,  vowing  that  he  could  have  ' 
saved  himself  but  he  must  have  broken  his  stick, ' 
and  as  he  was  quite  unbreakable  himself  he ; 
preferred  the  fall.”  Until  the  party  arrived,  | 
crazed  and  amazed,  at  the  station  of  Borcovicus,  i 
nobody  really  beheld  anything;  nevertheless  all 
were  satisfied  in  the  long  ruu,  and  got  back  to 
Newcastle  safe  and  happy.  They  had  much 
leas  trouble  when  they  went,  on  Monday,  to 

Messrs.  J,  Wigham  Richardson  Co.’s 
Bhi^  Yard, 

at  Low  Walker,  to  see  the  launch  of  a fine 
iron  screw  steamer,  the  Espresso,  and  were 
entertained  moat  handsomely.  The  yard  of 
this  firm  is  the  oldest  on  the  Tyne.  Since 
the  occupation  by  the  new  firm,  the  works 
have  gradually  extended,  until  now  they  give, 
on  an  average,  employment  to  about  800 
men,  and  the  average  tonnage  launched  by 
the  firm  is  10,000  tons.  The  vessel — the 
launch  of  which  the  members  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  witnessed — is  the  largest  mer- 
chant vessel  that  has  been  built  in  this  country 
for  Italian  owners.  Her  length  is  308  ft.  over 
all;  breadth  of  beam,  35  ft.;  extreme  depth, 
28  ft.  6 in.  As  she  is  intended  for  the  emigrant 
and  mail  traffic  between  Genoa  and  the  river 
La  Plate,  in  which  trade  speed  is  the  greatest 
desideratum,  her  lines  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Christie,  the  managing  partner  in  the 
building  firm,  solely  with  a view  to  speed.  The 
floor  of  the  cabin  is  of  inlaid  work,  and  the  sides 
of  the  saloon  will  be  handsomely  decorated  with 
views  of  Italy  and  South  America.  An  hospital 
is  set  apart  on  the  ship  for  thirty  persons,  and 
every  convenience  for  the  crew  and  passengers 
is  provided.  As  a means  to  secure  greater 


safety,  while  at  sea,  the  hull  is  divided  into  six  j 
water-tight  compartments  by  means  of  bulk- 
heads, so  that  an  accident  iu  one  portion  of  the 
vessel  will  not  immediately  affect  the  others. 

Replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed 
by  Mr.  John  Bowring,  t 

Mr.  Wigham  Richardson,  in  the  course  of  a ' 
particularly  interesting  speech,  said  that  the  \ 
ship  being  intended  principally  for  passenger 
service  in  contradistinction  to  goods  traffic,  I 
almost  everything  had,  as  in  an  express  train, 
been  subordinated  to  speed.  Her  owners 
were  of  opinion  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
always  have  the  preference  among  intending 
passengers  ; and  although  there  was  nothing 
that  cost  more  to  attain  in  a steamer  than 
speed,  since  if,  for  example,  they  wished  to 
gain  50  per  cent,  in  speed,  they  must  barn  more 
than  three  times  as  much  fuel ; still,  if  they  con- 
sidered that  the  Ex^resso  would  have  nearly  one 
thousand  souls  on  board  of  her,  it  was  evident 
that  if  the  passage  could  be  accomplished  in 
twenty  days  instead  of  thirty,  the  mere  saving  : 
in  provisions  would  be  very  considerable.  He 
believed  the  extent  of  the  emigration  from  Italy  ' 
to  South  America  was  very  little  known  in 
England.  Probably  from  500  to  1,000  emigrants 
left  the  port  of  Genoa  alone  every  week,  and  one 
house  there  (and  not  by  any  means  the  largest 
emigration  agency  in  that  citj)  received  remit- 
tances to  pay  the  passage  of  their  relatives  of  ' 
over  100,000  franos  per  annum.  The  Italian 
ships  very  often  have  mottoes  either  on  the  prow 
or  the  stern,  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  cabins.  This  ' 
steamer  has  a line  taken  from  one  of  the  plays  j! 
of  Goldoni: — “Chi  non  esceda!  suo  paose  vive  i 
pieno  di  prejudizzi,”  which  may  be  rendered  : — 

“ He  who  never  loaves  his  native  shore  lives 
ever  full  of  prejudices.” 

We  could  scarcely  find  a better  line  to.  end 
with. 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

Tue  working  men’s  meeting,  held  in  New- 
castle, as  in  other  towns,  by  the  Social  Science 
Association,  passed  off  very  successfully.  The 
fine  town-hall,  where  it  took  place  on  Friday 
evening  injlast  week,  was  crowded.  Mr.  Alderman 
J.  Lothian  Bell  presided,  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  Mr.  Godwin,  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Newmarch,  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  Mr.  Robt.  Rawlinson,  and  Dr.  Bowring, 
in  the  order  wo  have  placed  their  names,  the 
chairman  introducing  each  speaker  with  a few 
judicious  sentences.  Wo  confiue  ourselves  to 
two  of  the  addresses  which  refer  to  matters  with 
which  we  ordinarily  deal. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  taking  as  his  subject  the 
Habits  of  Worlcmen  not  long  ago, 

said  : — I suppose  I am  called  upon  to  address  this 
vast  assembly  of  working  men  because  I can 
claim  the  privilege  of  having  sprung  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  men  I see  before  me ; and  it 
was  imagined  that  from  my  past  knowledge  and 
experience  I might,  in  the  limited  time  afforded 
to  me,  be  enabled  to  say  something  of  use, — 
something  of  advice, — probably  something  of 
warning,  something  of  encouragement.  I am 
old  enough  to  remember  working  men  for  fifty 
years.  It  is  fifty  years  since  my  acquaintance 
first  began  with  the  working  men  of  this  country. 
I do  not  know  that  I am  competent  at  this 
moment  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  feelings 
and  the  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  work- 
ing men  I see  before  me,  but  it  may  probably 
both  instruct  you,  and  in  some  respects  amuse 
yon,  if  I tell  you  what  was  attempted  to  be  in- 
culcated in  my  mind  when  I was  a youth  of  ten 
years  of  age.  It  was,  as  far  as  my  experience 
went,  the  common  conversation  among  working 
men  that  the  cleverest  man  was  a good  drinker 
and  a good  “ fuddler.”  All  operatives  connected 
with  the  building  trade  at  that  time  were  con- 
nected with  drink  and  degradation.  When  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid,  it  was  celebrated  by 
drinking;  when  the  first  floor  was  put  on  it  was 
celebrated  by  drinking  ; when  the  roof-tree  was 
reared,  there  was  another  bout  of  drinking.  If 
a workman  removed  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  must  pay  his  footing,  and  there  was  a cele- 
bration by  drinking.  Now,  I sincerely  hope  that 
such  customs  are  of  the  past,  and  not  of  the 
present.  They  were  of  the  present  in  my  day 
and  generation,  and  if  practice  and  precept 
could  have  made  me  a drunken  man,  I should 
have  been  dead  long  ago  of  drinking  and  sottish- 
ness. But  something  in  my  nature  rebelled 
against  it.  I do  not  take  credit  to  myself  that 
I resisted,  because  I believe  that  I was  conatitn- 
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tionally  unfitted  to  be  a drunkard;  for  if  I was 
tempted  into  any  excess  of  an  evening,  I paid 
tbe  fearful  penalty  of  a aick-headache  next 
morning.  You  have  been  told  that  it  is  necssary 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  man  that  he 
should  be  educated.  I tell  you  so  too.  My 
friend,  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  has  described  to 
you  the  process  the  State  is  about  to  adopt  to 
give  to  all  your  children  means  of  a better  edu- 
cation, and  let  me  appeal  to  you  as  fathers  of 
families,  and  I am  exceedingly  sorry  that  when 
you  came  here  to-night  you  did  not  bring  your 
wives  with  you,  because  I think  it  is  just  as 
necessary  that  the  wife  should  hear  all  these 
arguments  as  it  is  that  the  husband  should  hear 
them.  If  every  man  has  to  hold  his  position  in 
the  world,  and  especially  to  raise  himself  in  the 
world,  he  must  do  it  with  the  assistance  of  that 
helpmeet  that  God  has  given  him.  Of  what 
avail  will  your  schools  be, — of  what  avail  will  all 
this  teaching  be,  if  it  stops  when  the  school-door 
is  shut  ? — if  you  do  not  in  your  own  homes  follow 
out  that  education  given  to  you  in  the  school, 
and  perseveringly  strive  to  make  more  of  it, — 
if  you  do  not  take  the  talent  entrusted  to  you, 
and  so  work  it  that  the  five  talents  shall  be  ten 
talents,  and  that  at  the  end  of  life  the  Great 
Master  may  say  to  you, — “ Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  thy  reward.” 
Every  working  man’s  home,  as  Mr.  Godwin  has 
told  yon,  should  be  so  improved  that  it  should 
be  his  comfortable  residence — his  castle,  and  in 
time  of  sickness  his  hospital.  I do  not  think  it  a 
creditable  state  of  things  that  charity  should  so 
supplement  that  condition  of  the  working  man 
that  when  sickness  overtakes  him  he  is  neces- 
sarily put  with  an  aggregation  of  human  beings 
in  the  same  state  of  misery.  When  civilisation 
has  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  when  statesmen 
have  learned  the  full  lesson  of  their  duty,  and 
when  Governments  so  regulate  and  so  order  the 
laws,  I hope  that  if  we  do  nob  see  it  our  children 
or  children’s  children  will  see  it — that  every 
man  can  have  a roof  over  him ; can  have  room- 
space  about  him  and  comforts  within  himself; 
he  shall  not  need  to  go  externally  either  to  the 
dramshop  or  the  beershop  to  get  out  of  the 
court  in  which  he  has  to  dwell,  or  on  washing 
days  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  soap-suds,  to 
spend  his  earnings  selfishly  and  improperly  in 
debasing  himself,  degrading  his  wife,  and  beg- 
garing his  children.  The  great  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  I have  had  the  pleasure  on  several  occa- 
sions of  seeing  in  the  place  of  your  chairman  at 
this  great  meeting,  and  who,  so  long  as  life  was 
spared  him,  never  missed  an  opportunity  in  con- 
nexioQ  with  this  institution,  which  he  founded, 
of  presiding  over  such  meetings  as  this — Lord 
Brougham  compared  society  to  the  Egyptian 
pyramid,  that  emblem  of  stability.  The  lower 
courses,  the  great  masses  of  the  people ; the 
intermediate  course,  rising  up  to^the  apex;  the 
intermediate  grades  of  society,  crowned  by  the 
king  or  president,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  stability  of  the  pyramid,  in 
spite  of  its  form,  would  be  nothing  if  the  lower 
courses  were  not  sound  and  stable  ; and  society 
most  certainly  at  the  present  time  and  in  this 
country,  and,  as  far  as  I have  studied  the  ques- 
tion in  other  countries,  is  not  in  that  stable 
position,  because  the  welfare  of  the  working  man 
has  up  to  this  time,  from  the  first  beginning  of 
history,  been  grossly  neglected.  It  must  be  that 
men  will  begin  to  wish  for  that  stability,  for 
there  is  no  state  in  which  society  can  be  safe  and 
stable  if  the  foundation  be  not  sound,  good,  pure, 
and  true.  In  a remarkable  speech  made  by  that 
great  statesman,  philanthropist,  and  speaker, 
John  Bright,  at  Birmingham,  he  used  this 
faithful  and  remarkable  simile  : he  said  that  when 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  was  lost  in  mid-ocean, 
and  when  it  was  thought  to  be  hopelessly  lost, 
the  iron  grappling  hand  of  science  was  lowered 
more  than  2,000  fathoms  deep — where  the  pros- 
Buro  was  5,000  lb.  to  the  square  inch — that  it 
successfully  grappled  the  cable  and  brought  up 
the  line  of  communication  which  bound  the  two 
worlds  in  one;  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  consider  if  the  human  hand  of  states- 
manship could  not  be  lowered  down  to  the 
depths  of  our  civil  degradation  to  grapple  with 
the  amount  of  misery  and  destitution  that  per- 
vaded  sockty.  I sincerely  hope,  he  said,  these 
meetings  will  enable  us  to  come  to  right  conclu- 
sions, and  enable  ua  to  advise  the  Legislaturo  to 
enact  wise  laws,  and  any  little  teachings  laid 
before  you  will  send  you  home  so — for  that  is  the 
bottom  of  it  all — that  you  individually,  each  man 
for  himself,  shall  study  the  question,  and  strive 
how  much  better  he  can  make  himself,  how  much 
more  comfortable  he  can  make  his  home,  and 


how  much  happier  he  can  make  his  wife  and 
children. 

Mr.  Godwin  took  for  his  subject, 

Health  and  Home, 

and  at  the  starting  begged  his  audience  to 
receive  any  words  that  might  drop  from  him, 
and  which  might  be  less  agreeable  probably  than 
the  words  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Eupert 
Kettle,  in  tho  same  kindly  spirit  as  that  which 
prompted  them.  He  said*  : — You  know  very 
well  that  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  public 
health, — to  such  questions  as  properly  con- 
structed houses,  good  sanitary  laws,  recreation 
grounds,  and  other  matters  that  conduce  to  the 
general  welfare  and  the  general  happiness.  On  all 
similar  occasions  this  subject  has  been  entrnsted 
to  one  of  the  speakers,  and  I feel  it  a compliment 
that  I am  here  allowed  to  say  half  a dozen  words 
to  you  upon  it.  I have  given  attention  to  sani- 1 
tary  matters  in  one  way  or  another  for  many , 
years,  and  if  I should  offer  any  objection  towbat  j 
I have  seen  in  your  town,  it  will  be  done  with- , 
out  any  intention  whatever  of  giving  offence,  j 
There  still  exists  very  great  ignorance  in  the 
matter  of  public  health— an  ignorance,  I might 
say,  in  all  classes,  though,  fur  my  own  part,  I can  I 
scarcely  recognise  classes, — in  England,  classes  ' 
all  run  one  into  another, — I say  there  is  great  1 
ignorance  in  the  community  upon  this  matter.  ] 
They  fancy,  for  example,  that  they  know  all  about  j 
air.  If  you  begin  to  talk  on  the  subject  to  a j 
body  of  men,  such  as  I see  here,  they  say,  “ Oh,  j 
we  know  all  about  that  ; ” but,  unhappily,  the 
great  majority  of  them  act  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.  The  poet  writes  of  “ trifles 
light  as  air,”  but  air  itself  is  no  trifle,  that  is 
quite  certain.  If  you  could  but  estimate  the 
amount  of  mischief  done  by  this  ignorance  of 
air,  it  would  be  so  Btupendous  that  it  would 
astound  you.  Some  persons  have  a notion  that 
the  only  means  of  comfort  is  to  shut  up  every 
hole  in  a room,  and  prevent  the  access  of  air.  It 
is  God  Almighty’s  arrangement  to  give  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  pure  air,  and  it  seems  to  be 
man’s  arrangement  to  endeavour  to  limit  that 
supply,  and  to  deteriorate  its  purity  in  every 
way  in  bis  power.  I have  often  mentioned  the 
observation  of  an  old  clergyman  who  used  to 
complain  greatly  of  his  flock  for  shutting  out 
the  air  : ho  said,  “ If  I were  to  preach  in  a 
barrel,  they  would  stop  up  the  bunghole.”  That 
is  just  what  the  majority  of  us  do.  I have  been 
in  houses — I have  been  in  some  to-day — where, 
for  example,  the  top  sash  is  nailed  up — a suicidal 
act — doing  such  damage  as  one  could  scarcely  tell 
of  in  the  ten  minutes  that  have  been  allotted  to 
me.  Now,  people  will  not  drink  dirty  water, — not 
willingly,  though  sometimes  they  are  obliged, 
even  in  Newcastle, — but  they  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  take  in  dirty  air.  If  they  would  but 
remember  that  from  dirt  comes  death  ; if  they 
would  but  realise  the  absurdity  of  the  saying 
that  “ own  dirt  is  no  dirt;”  if  they  would  but  see 
the  absurdity,  the  dangerous  absurdity  of  that 
saying, — I am  sure  they  would  aot  very  differ- 
ently. From  our  own  breath  may  come  our  own 
death.  It  has  been  shown  pretty  conclusively 
that  about  700  cubic  feet, — say,  10  ft.  by  10  ft., 
and  7 ft.  high,  and  we  can  all  imagine  a room  of 
that  sort, — is  about  as  small  as  a single  in- 
dividual  should  inhabit.  I have  been  in  houses 
iu  this  town  where  six  people  were  sleeping  in 
that  same  space ; and,  therefore,  having  120 
cubic  feet,  or  something  of  that  sort  each,  instead 
of  700.  Many  of  these  evils  come  from  want  of 
thought,  and  they  might  be  guarded  against 
even  by  the  people  themselves,  although  I must 
confess  that  men  are  often  placed  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  increase  of  population  in  New- 
castle, for  example,  has  been  much  greater 
relatively  than  the  increase  of  houses,  and  over- 
crowding, which  means  all  sorts  of  dangers,  all 
sorts  of  miseries,  crime  and  death,  is  still  pre- 
vailing iu  many  parts  of  Newcastle  to  a very 
great  extent.  I knew  a bed  in  a hospital  where 
every  patient  died  who  was  put  into  it;  I knew 
a stable  in  which  no  horse  would  live  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  months  ; I know  houses  iu 
London  where  successive  families  are  stricken 
down  by  fever  as  they  go  in,  all  of  which  might 
be  prevented  by  a little  knowledge.  I ventured 
at  a meeting  yesterday  to  speak  of  the  sewers  of 
Newcastle  (I  am  obliged  to  run  from  one  ques- 
tion to  another  because  of  the  short  time 
allowed)  ; and  I am  afraid  that  I a little  annoyed 
some  of  the  excellent  authorities  of  your  town. 
I do  nob  venture  to  complain  in  the  least  of  any- 
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thing  they  have  done ; I simply  say  that  a 
vast  deal  yet  needs  doing  in  Newcastle.  I be- 
lieve that  for  some  time  past  a great  deal  has 
been  done  by  your  excellent  town  surveyor,  Mr. 
Fulton,  and  by  the  corporation  ; but  if  any 
member  of  that  corporation  thinks  that  this 
town  is  well  sewered,  that  it  is  well  provided 
with  water,  that  proper  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  education  and  recreation  of  the  chil- 
dren, then  he  is  labouring  under  a great  mistake, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  tho  corporation  ought 
to  bo  obliged  to  any  stranger  who,  wi'.h  a fresh 
eye,  shall  tell  them  what  seems  wanting.  Now,  if 
I were  not  afraid — I am  almost  afraid,  but  if  I 
were  not,  I would  tell  of  two  or  three  things  that 
I saw  yesterday  afternoon[in  this  town.  I have 
walked  through  some  of  the  chares  and  some 
of  the  courts  of  Newcastle,  and  I must  confess 
that  in  many  of  them  there  exist  things  of 
which  I thoroughly  believe  those  who  think  lam 
too  critical  cannot  be  aware.  For  example,  I 
went  into  Rosemary-conrt,  I b;;lieve  it  is  called, 
and  I found  that  there  were  seventeen  houses 
dependent  upon  one  miserable  wretched  hole  for 
convenience.  A poor  woman,  well  dressed,  and 
of  moat  respectable  appearance  for  her  position, 
lamented  to  me  the  condition  under  which  they 
lived,  and  her  description  of  it  was  truly  painful. 
I might  dilate  upon  it — I might  speak  of  courts 
leading  out  of  Market-street,  and  others  quite 
close  to  the  townhall,  and  to  the  best  parts 
of  tho  town,  all  of  which  require  supervision 
when  it  can  be  obtained.  I do  not  say  it  can 
all  be  done  at  once.  I know  it  cannot  be ; but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  needed ; let 
it  be  remembered  especially  that  you  do  want  a 
proper  outlet  for  your  sewage.  But,  if  possible, 
the  sewage  should  not  be  wasted  bub  applied 
to  the  land,  where  it  would  bo  productive  ; 
wo  should  put  back  to  tho  earth  that  which  we 
are  plainly  taking  from  it.  The  badness  of  parts 
of  your  town  can  bo  easily  made  quite  evident. 
If  you  happen  to  live  in  St.  Andrew’s,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  a fourth  chance  more  of  life 
than  you  have  if  you  live  in  All  Saints’, — that 
is  to  say,  for  every  twenty-nine  persons  who  die 
in  All  Saints’,  there  are  only  about  twenty-four 
persons  who  die  in  Sb.  Andrew’s.  Now,  say 
that  five  persons  additional  in  a thousand  die 
because  of  bad  arrangements, — and  I should  say 
that  a great  many  were  dying  even  in  St. 
Andrew’s  from  bad  arrangements  ; but  take  the 
worst  as  compared  with  the  best,  and  what  does 
the  death  of  five  persons  in  1,000  in  this  town 
(a  town  of  130,000  inhabitants)  imply  ? It 
means  the  unnecessary  death  within  the  year 
of  650  persona.  Points  of  this  sort,  if  got 
into  the  mind,  will  show  the  necessity  and 
value  of  sanitary  movements  and  improve- 
ments, the  provision  of  fresh  air,  good  water, 
and  pure  food.  And,  touching  food,  if  you 
were  to  hang  two  or  three  tradesmen  who  adul- 
terate it,  no  wrong  would  be  done.  I would  do 
it  without  scruple.  There  are  a number  of  other 
things  upon  which  I should  be  glad  to  touch 
if  time  permitted.  There  are  those  houses 
which  are  built  back  to  back.  I have  been  in 
a hundred  of  them  to-day.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  be  helped  at  present,  I know,  bub  in 
Heaven’s  name  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  yon 
can.  It  is  impossible  to  be  lively,  or  healthy,  or 
happy  in  a house  witbout  an  opening  at  the 
back,  without  water,  and  with  four  times  the 
number  of  people  living  in  it  that  ought  to 
be  there ; indeed,  under  such  a state  of  things 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  virtuous.  I had  a 
sore  throat  simply  through  passing  for  a conple 
of  hours  through  these  places,  which  produce  on 
the  inhabitants  a depression  of  spirits,  and  a 
general  degradation  of  health,  which  leave  them 
no  power  of  doing  good,  and  no  power  of  exertion. 
Just  compare  the  condition  of  a man  in  a healthy 
honse,  with  a happy  wife,  and  that  of  a man 
living  in  a honse  of  a different  sort,  having  bad 
air,  bad  smells,  and  necessarily  a grumbling  wife, 
a wife  that  cannot  be  clean,  even  if  she  would. 
Positively  there  were  many  houses  I saw  which 
could  be  called  little  better  than  charnel  houses. 
I know  the  corporation  go  on  gradually  im- 
proving in  these  matters,  and  they  want  and 
mast  have  your  co-operation,  because,  for  effect- 
ing the  objects  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
rates,  and  in  this  way  they  must  have  great  co- 
operation, and  that  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but 
individually.  In  your  own  houses,  very  much 
can  be  done  if  you  get  knowledge  on  these  sani- 
tary points.  I saw  an  enormous  number  of 
courts  unpaved  to-day  ; get  these  places  paved, 
for  an  immense  deal  of  good  may  be  done  even 
by  paving.  It  is  a serious  thing  to  have  these 
I courts  unpaved ; it  does  not  merely  mean  uncom- 
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fortable  walking,  but  bad  air,  decomposition,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  that  is  bad.  Such  matters 
may  be  considered  small  things  in  themselves, 
bat  they  touch  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  families,  and  these  are  by  no  means  smalt 
things,  and  therefore  perhaps  you  will  pardon 
me  for  the  ten  minntes  I have  occupied  in 
pressing  upon  you  the  great  importance  of  sani- 
tary knowledge  and  sanitary  improvements.* 


SnAKSPEARE’S  GLOBE  PLAYHOUSE 
AND  OUR  GAFFS. 

Curious  enough  how,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  it 
were  by  more  accident,  this  man,  William 
Sbakspeare,  came  to  us.  Curious,  indeed,  it 
was, — one  might  almost  say  miraculous, — con- 
sidering from  out  of  what  a dingy,  dismal  place, 
and  through  what  a narrow,  dirty  court,  he  did 
emerge  into  the  light  of  day.  Before  we  ventnre 
to  describe  the  “ Globe”  Theatre,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a word  or  two  about  the 
‘‘  Blackfriars,” — quite  as  curious  a subject,  by  the 
way,  as  the  Globe  itself, — perhaps  even  more  so, 
as  it  was  to  the  Blackfriars  that  Sbakspeare 
first  made  application  for  dramatic  work.  The 
Blackfriars  Theatre  was  not  a regularly  built 
and  designed  theatre,  but  simply  a common  two- 
story  house  converted  into  a theatre  by  a little 
pulling  down,  and  alteration,  and  tinkering. 
Mr.  Knight  cannot  quite  make  it  out  j but  the 
whole  affair  was  simple  enough.  The  partition 
between  the  front  and  back  parlours  was  taken 
down,  as  also  the  partition  above,  the  floor  over 
the  back  room  removed,  and  partially  from  over 
the  front  room  as  well,  so  that  the  whole  space  ' 
from  the  lower  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
above  was  clear.  This  floor,  in  pare  being  raised 
2 ft.  or  3 ft.,  constituted  the  stage,  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  the  pit,  or  space  for  the  “ ground- 
lings,” as  the  pit  audience  was  termed  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  time.  The  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
f/ont  upper  room  made  the  gallery.  This  was 
the  famous  Blackfriars  Theatre.  An  ordinary 
private  house  with  the  floor  between  the  two 
stories  pulled  down  made  a “ playhouse.”  In 
the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  there  was,  and  is,  a 
small  theatre  constructed  almost  timber  for 
timber  in  this  temporary  sort  of  way.  It  once 
gloried  in  being  a gaff,  but  is  now  a chapel,  and 
some  of  the  scenery  yet  remains  to  remind  those 
who  visit  it  of  its  former  vocation.  A very 
considerable  efibrt  of  the  vnagination,  says 
Mr.  Kuight,  and  some  knowledge  of  minute 
fact.s  would  be  necessary  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  that  building  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
which  we  may  conclude  the  first  plays  of  Shaks- 
pearo  were  exhibited.  Not  so;  for  the  fact  is 
that  in  this  very  ruin  of  a playhouse  may  be 
seen  almost  a facsimile  of  the  playhouse  in  the 
Blackfriars,  in  which  Sbakspeare  acted  and 
wrote.  Few  are  likely  to  visit,  or  have  ever 
visited,  this  place ; but  there  is  another,  in  a 
somewhat  different  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
filled  with  another  audience,  which  will  realise 
to  a certain  extent  the  Blackfriars  to  any  who 
feel  carious  enough  about  it.  We  refer  to  the 
room  or  “ dormitory  ” of  the  Westminster  School 
in  which  is  annually  performed  the  Westminster 
Play  at  Christmas  time.  This  is  merely  a long 
room  fitted  up  with  a temporary  stage  and 
gallery,  the  pit  being  the  floor  of  it,  and  would 
doubtless  have  seemed  to  Sbakspeare  and  his 
company  quite  a magnificent  place;  indeed,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  Shakspeare’s  imagination, 


Commenting  on  these  observations,  the  iVetocoaHe 
Chronicle,  in  an  able  leading  article,  says,— .“At  the 
working  men’s  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Socml  Science  Association,  in  the  Town-hall,  Mr.  God- 
win drew  attention  to  the  absolute  want  in  many  districts 
of  Newcastle  of  good  sewers,  good  water,  good  houses, 
and  good  recreation  ground,  or  the  ordinary  conveniences 
of  civilisation.  In  one  spot,  “Rosemary  Court,’’  Mr. 
Godwin  found  seventeen  houses  dependent  npon  one 
wretched  hole  for  convenience.  Facts  like  these  suUi- 
ciently  acconnt  not  only  for  a high  death-rate,  but  for 
aggravated  immorality.  ‘Where  decency,  ordinary 
decency,  cannot  be  maintained,  the  graces  of  virtue  are 
impressed.  It  is  the  habit  to  assume  this  state  of  things 
is  inevitable.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a grosser 
delusion.  A good  honse  is  the  ambition  of  even  the 
humblest  of  our  countrymen,  and  when  Englishmen  herd 
together  in  such  hovels  as  Mr.  Godwin  so  graphically 
described,  it  is  only  under  the  compulsion  of  supreme 
necessity.  It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  make  small  houses 
pay,  and  in  that  difficulty  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
lack  of  comfort  to  which  the  least  fortunate  section  of  the 
community  is  compelled  to  submit.  Bnt  this  obstacle  is 
not  insnrmountable.  Where  competent  architectural 
skill  IS  brought  into  play,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  secure 
upon  the  erection  of  workmen’s  houses. 
With  that  fact  demonstrated,  we  may  expect  that  the 
dens  of  Newcastle,  which  Mr.  Godwin  denounced,  will 
qnickiy  disappear.  While  they  exist  we  cannot  hope  for 
even  comparative  immunity  from  either  disease,  im- 
morality, or  crime.’’ 


vast  as  it  was,  could  never  have  reached  it.  So 
much  for  the  Blackfriars,  on  which  a good  deal 
more  might  be  said,  for  there  are  two  or  three 
places  in  the  outer  parts  of  London  which  might 
bring  it  vividly  before  the  mind’s  eye,  but  our 
present  business  is  more  especially  with  the 
famous  “ Globe.” 

The  Blackfriars  Theatre,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a common  “private  honse”  converted  into  a 
theatre  in  a temporary  and  somewhat  rough  way ; 
bnt  the  Globe  Playhouse  was  a regularly  designed 
and  constructed  theatre, — a place  in  every  way, 
as  things  then  were,  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and 
we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  building,  what- 
ever we  may  now  think  of  it,  was  fully  equal  to 
all  that  was  required  of  it.  Nothing,  surely, 
was  ever  more  singular  ; for  how  in  such  a place 
a full  five-act  play  of  Shakspeare’s  could  have 
been  performed,  may  remain  a mystery,  or  the 
theme  for  a German  theory.  We  have  given 
a section  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  drawn  from 
a careful  consideration  of  all  we  could  collect 
bearing  upon  it.  There  is  not  much,  truly,  but 
still  enough  to  make  one  pretty  nearly  certain 
of  its  general  accuracy,  and  any  professional 
reader  can,  from  the  section,  readily  realise  to 
himself  the  general  aspect  of  the  building  out- 
side as  well  as  inside.  The  Globe  was  built  in 
1594.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  open  to  the 
weather;  in  arohiteotural  and  classical  language, 
this  temple  of  the  Muses  was  hypcsthral,  the 
gallery  (h,  b)  was  covered,  bnt  not  the  pit  (a), 
or  space  for  the  “ gronndlings.”  The  stage 
could  have  been  bnt  partially  covered.  It  was 
octagonal  on  plan,  at  least  outside,  as  the  old 
print  of  it  shows ; but  inside  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  circular.  The  pit  seems  to 
have  been  level,  as  it  is  to  this  hour  in  two  of 
the  gaffs,  with  probably  low  narrow  benches 
without  backs,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
“penny”  audience.  The  stage  was  raised,  as 
will  be  seen,  about  2 ft.  6 in.  or  3 ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  the  pit,  and  had  in  front  of  it  a 
low  railing,  probably  something  similar  to  the 
footlight  railing  in  an  ordinary  theatre.  The 
gallery  ran  round  the  building,  stopping  at  the 
private  boxes  (cZ,  d),  of  which  there  were  two 
next  the  stage,  very  small  ones,  and  specially 
reserved  for  special  visitors  to  the  house.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any 
second  gallery;  so  that  there  is  bnt  one  gaff 
even  now  existing  in  London  that  can  be  in- 
stanced to  afford  an  idea  of  the  size  and  ar- 
rangeinents  of  this  little,  inconvenient,  weather- 
beaten playhouse  of  Shakapeare’s.  The  Alham- 
bra, Shoreditch,  a penny  house,  though  not  a 
pure  gaff,  shows,  in  a luxurious  way,  what  the 
Globe  was  like,  and  may  be  nearly  the  size  of 
it,  but  not  quite  fairly  representative,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  covered  in.  In  size  it  must  have  been 
from  25  ft,  to  30  ft.  across,  from  the  one  side  of 
the  gallery  to  the  other.  There  were  no  scenes 
of  any  kind,  or  slips,  or  even  a curtain,  as  some 
think,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  appliances  of  a 
modern  theatre,  even  of  the  smallest  kind.  The 
modern  “gaff”  would  have  electrified  poor  Shak- 
apeare,  and  in  the  “ Bower,”  a gaff,  he  would  have 


thought  himself  more  than  a manager.  The 
only  place  in  London  nowadays  in  which  one 
scene  does  the  work  of  the  whole  play  is  in  the 
Westminster  Dormitory  before  named,  where  a 
pleasantly-painted  view  of  the  Athenian  Aero- 
polls,  though  the  plays  are  always  Roman  ones, 
does  duty  for  all  times  and  circnmstances  ; but 
in  Shakepeare’s  day  there  was  not  even  this,  but 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  at  about  7 ft.  from  the 
ground,  there  was  a small  gallery  (e),  from  which, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  principal  speeches  were 
delivered.  Any  change  of  time  and  place  was 
indicated  on  the  stage  by  the  bringing  in  of  some 
piece  of  stage  furniture  or  other  indicative  of  it. 
Thus  a bedroom  scene  was  shown  by  the  presence 
of  a small  couch,  a living-room  by  a chair  and 
table,  a garden  by  a flower-pot  or  two,  and  so  on. 
A little  of  this  kind  of  realism  yet  lingers  in  the 
gaffs,  the  scenery  not  having  quite  banished  it. 
It  is  well  to  mention  that  some  of  the  audience 
sat  on  chairs  placed  on  the  stage,  and  that  the 
musicians  also  sat  or  stood  there,  there  being  no 
space  put  aside  for  an  orchestra.  All  the  floor 
of  the  stage  being  thus  occupied,  but  small  space 
could  have  remained  for  the  performers,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  bow  inconvenient  and  crowded 
it  must  have  been,  and  how  few  players  could 
have  been  on  the  stage  at  one  time ; and  this 
may,  perhaps,  in  part  account  for  the  little 
gallery  at  the  back  of  it,  for  sometimes  it  must 
have  been  most  desirable  to  show  the  “ whole 
strength  of  the  company,”  small  as  it  was,  and 
some  of  them  doubtless  mounted  into  this 
gallery  to  show  themselves. 

In  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  modem 
Londongaffs,  unfortunately  burnt  down  but  a year 
or  80  ago,  a very  small  place  in  the  dismal  regions 
of  the  far  East,  a thought  or  two  from  before  Shak- 
speare’s  day  might  be  seen  and  recorded  ; for  the 
“ supers  ” were  children,  as  they  often  were,  for 
the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Westminster,  before  the  enlightenment 
vouchsafed  to  their  modern  successors,  acted 
plays  and  interlndes  even  before  Majesty  itself. 
These  yontbful  performers  in  this  place  filed 
on  to  the  stage,  danced  a few  steps,  then  re- 
mained at  the  back,  “ all  in  a row,”  through 
the  whole  performance  of  the  player  or  singer 
who  might  happen  to  be  going  through  a cha- 
racter of  his  own,  but  without  any  reference 
to  them,  till,  it  being  over,  these  supers  danced 
a few  more  steps,  and  then  filed  off  again.  It 
was  some  such  work  as  this  that  oar  immortal 
bard  went  through,  whether  on  gallery  or  ground, 
when  he  first  ventured  on  the  perilons  sea 
of  London  dramatic  life ; and  he  might  have 
comforted  himself,  had  he  known  it,  by  a recol- 
lection of  the  fact,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  the  old  Normans,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Abbot  Geoffrey,  of  the  abbey  of  Dunstable,  had 
a play  acted  by  children  pretty  much,  as  we 
may  suppose,  in  this  strange  way.  It  may 
seem  to  many  rather  dull,  on  paper,  but  it  is 
not  BO  in  reality,  — indeed,  it  is  a very  pretty 
idea;  and  one  cannot  help  wondering,  as  we  get 
to  know  the  place  he  had  got  to,  whether  our 
immortal  poet  repented  or  no  of  having  “ run 
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away  from  his  master  to  Loudon  town  as  a 
Eervitnre.” 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  at  length 
into  all  the  little  almost  inappreciable,  though, 
put  together,  important  matters  connected  with 
this  most  curious  subject  j but  surely  no  time 
and  painstaking  could  be  thrown  away  ia  the 
attempt  to  bring  home  to  the  modern  mind  the 
^moundinrjs  of  the  man  Shakspeare,  who  from  a 
very  mean  rank,  rose  to  the  top  of  his  perform- 
ance, the  Ghost  in  “Hamlet,”  not  in  Drury  Lane, 
fcat  the  Globe — a place  inferior  to  any  modern 
gaff.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  connected 
with  the  building  not  to  be  passed  over, — it  is 
•the  curious  indenture  or  agreement  and  part 
specification  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
tbo  year  of  grace  1599,  between  Philip  Hens- 
lowe  and  Edward  Allen,  and  Peter  Streete,  car- 
penter and  carver,  of  London,  for  the  building 
erf  the  Fortune  Playhouse,  and  it  seems  to  throw 
light  on  the  Globe,  for  the  dimensions  are  given 
and  a sort  of  general  description  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  building  of  it,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
rough  description  of  a playhouse  of  the  time, 
and  has  helped  ns  to  a better  knowledge  of  the 
Globe  than  would  have  been  possible  without  it. 
The  contractors  are  required  “ to  provide  all 
manner  of  workmen,  timber,  joists,  tile,  lath, 
boards,  doors,  bolts,  hinges,  glass,  workmanship, 
and  other  things  whatsoever  therein  shall  be 
needful.”  With  documents  such  as  this  Shak- 
speare  must  have  been  well  acquainted  and 
perfectly  familiar ; for,  though  not  a manager, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a “property- 
man”  and  stage-manager,  both  from  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  as  we  see  it  when  well 
acquainted  with  the  Globe  building,  as  from  the 
recorded  fact,  which  oven  Mr.  Knight  does  not 
deny,  that  ha  bought  and  sold,  and  let  out 
theatrical  dresses,  and  really  did  quite  a little 
brisk  trade  in  the  providing  and  loaning  out  to 
— ahull  we  say  it  ? — needy  actors  and  “ supers  ” 
such  necessary  costume  as  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy.  Thus  wonderful  as  it  seems  at  first 
sight,  till  you  come  to  see  into  the  ways  of  the 
Globe  Theatre,  its  actors  and  its  audience,  to 
find  this  man  William  Shakspeare,  the  dramatic 
poet  of  nature,  and  of  all  time,  mixed  up  with 
all  these  little  trifling  and  trading  matters,  pick- 
ing up  a few  pounds  or  shillings  in  any  way  he 
could,  and  through  every  source  that  presented 
itself;  for  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  words,  “ if  money  go  before,  all 
ways  do  lie  open,”  more  keenly  than  he,  and 
which,  considering  his  drear  and  dark  apprentice- 
ship to  tho  trade  of  getting  it,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  did  feel. 

Ic  is  important  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
main  idea  for  the  arrangement  of  a playhouse 
came  from  the  custom  of  using  inn  yards  for  the 
representation  of  plays,  and  which  were,  of 
course,  open  to  the  air,  with  a gallery  or 
galleries  round  three  sides  of  them.  On  the 
grotind  of  such  an  inn  the  players  and  the 
audience  alike  stood  ; the  better  sort  sat  in  the 
gallery  above ; so  that  a playhouse  was  simply 
as  far  as  possible  a copy  of  this  very  simple 
arrangement.  In  the  yet  remaining  old- 
fashioned  inn  of  the  “ Four  Swans,”  Norton 
Folgate,  Shoreditch ; and  one  other,  perhaps 
still  better  as  having  but  one  gallery,  a 
small  half-ruinous  inn,  opposite  Christ  Church, 
Mile-end,  may  be  seen  a possible  theatre 
of  this  kind,  though  improvements  are  making 
havoo  with  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  tho 
galleries  having  been  all  glazed.  The  Globe 
was  little  more  than  a copy  of  one  of  these 
inns  ; but  octagonal  on  plan,  with  a raised  stage, 
it  did  not  even  occur  to  the  builder  to  cover  it 
in.  Lights  were  burnt  by  day  during  the  per- 
formance, not  foot-lights,  but  bracket  lamps, 
one  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  Time 
was  when  the  pit  of  a theatre  was  the  cheapest 
part  of  the  house,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the 
Globe,  and  ia  now  in  some  of  the  gaffs  which  do 
not  boast  of  a second  gallery ; for  where  this 
exists  the  “ groundlings  ” are  promoted  to 
higher  seats,  and  the  gallery  holds  the  audience. 
This  is  the  arrangement  in  the  “ Bower  ” 
Theatre,  the  “ sustained  splendour  ” of  the 
neighbourhood  occupying  the  middle  or  “ dress- 
circle,”  on  a level  with  tho  private  boxes.  The 
pit  thus  becomes  more  select  and  somewhat 
safer  for  those  who  feel  a little  timid.  All  these 
things  are  the  material  arrangements  of  the 
“gaffs,”  and  were  precisely  those  of  the  Globe 
gaff  in  which  Shakspeare  played  and  strutted 
his  brief  honr,  and  did  all  his  magical  and  world- 
famous  work.  “ He  could  have  ruled  empires,” 
says  Emerson,  in  a burst  of  hero-worshipping 
•enthusiasm  j “ I feel  that  ho  could.”  He  might 
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have  done  SO;  but  it  is  quite  sure  and  certain 
that  he  did  not  rule,  much  less  create,  a Penny 
Gaff;  he  did  not  even  act  in  it,  bub  he  moved 
about  in  it,  was  helpful  to  every  one  in  it,  and, 
last  of  all,  in  au  altogether  unconscious  and  un- 
noticed sort  of  way,  wrote  for  it,  and  lent  to  each 
one  of  bis  fellows  bruins  as  they  could  take 
them  ; but  it  was  not  for  theworZcZ  he  wrote,  but 
for  tho  Globe  Gaff! 


AECniTECTS  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
■WORKS. 

An  inestimable  friend,  who  religiously  reads 
every  line  of  the  Builder  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  something  misstated  or  forgotten, 
wants  to  know  why  we,  like  other  journals,  have 
nob  stated  that  Mr.  James  Pennethorno,  late  an 
attached  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works,  ia  to 
be  Knighted.  Simply  because  the  assertion  is  a 
little  premature.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
this.  The  Chief  Commissioner  informed  Mr. 
Pennethorne  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  re- 
commend that  the  honour  of  Knighthood  should 
be  conferred  upon  him,  if  agreeable  to  him  ; and 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  we  believe,  replied  that,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  he 
quitted  office,  he  should  like  it : so  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Queen  returns  to 
Windsor,  the  well-deserved  honour  will  be  con- 
ferred. Inasmuch  as  we  ourselves  suggested,  on 
the  completion  of  the  London  University 
Buildings,  that  such  an  evidence  of  Her 
Majesty’seonsideration  would  be  highly  esteemed 
by  the  profession,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  no  one  will  more  heartily  hail  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  friend  Sir  James  Penue- 
thorne,  when  the  time  comes,  than  we  shall. 

Mr.  Pennetborne’s  business  at  the  Office  of 
Works  will  go  into  several  hands,  but  the  Office 
of  Woods’  business  is  now  referred,  and  probably 
will  so  continue,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  ; bub 
without  an  appointment,  which  for  him  is  just 
as  good  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view. 

We  have  lately  glanced  hastily  at  a printed 
paper, — whether  a draft  and  merely  at  present 
for  consideration,  we  do  not  know, — containing  a 
scheme  as  to  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  arohi- 
teots  employed  on  public  works,  drawn  up  by  the 
Goverumenb  Board  of  Works.  It  is  very  precise 
and  stringent,  but  on  the  whole  did  not  seem 
unfair,  except  that  it  reserves  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  nomination  of  an  arbitrator  if  dif- 
ferences arise.  The  percentage  ia  left  open : 
but  one-third  of  the  remuneration  ia  to  be  paid 
when  the  builder’s  contract  is  decided ; one- 
third  at  a second  stage  ; and  one-third  when  the 
builder  is  paid  his  balance.  Would  it  nob  bo  well 
for  the  Government  to  submit  it  to  the  Institute 
of  Architects  before  it  finally  adopts  it  ? There 
ought  to  be  two  parties  to  such  a document,  to 
prevent  chafings  and  soreness,  and  in  some, 
perhaps,  a sense  of  unfairness.  The  profession 
as  a body  consists  of  fair  and  honourable  men, 
and  would  feel  disposed  to  consider  such  a docu- 
ment in  a candid  spirit.  This  would  save  future 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings. 


COLOUR  IN  MODERN  STAINED  GLASS. 

Continuing  my  observations,  it  is  asserted 
that  stained  glass,  which  we  have  learnt  “ to 
make  and  nse  in  the  skilful  manner  which  the 
old  architects  did,”  and  which  we  now  apply 
with  “ excellent  effect,”  was  only  part  of  the 
ancient  [system  of  coloured  decoration,  and 
necessitates  the  application  of  colour  to  the 
entire  structure. 

Passing  by  the  unproved  assertion  that  the 
architects  of  those  days  were  the  designers  of 
the  stained  glass  of  their  time,  as  well  as  of  the 
coloured  decoration  of  their  buildings — which 
was  disposed  of  in  my  last  letter — I would  ask 
whether,  even  if  they  were,  we  are  called  upon, 
because  their  buildings  and  their  mason’s  work 
deservedly  rank  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of 
architectural  art,  to  accept  with  a slavish  and 
undiscriminating  admiration  whatever  else  they 
did.  We  know  well  that,  although  their  mould- 
ings and  conventional  foliage  were  of  the  most 
efl’ective  and  exquisite  charaoter,  they  were  utterly 
unable,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  draw  or  to  carve  correctly  the  human 
figure ; and  if  we  reject  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
our  consideration  the  irrational  demand  which 
would  require  ns  to  adopt  these  quaint  but 
ignorant  attempts  of  Mediceval  artists  to  repre- 
' sent  the  human  form  as  the  models  we  are  to 
follow  in  the  sculpture  of  the  present  day, 
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sorely  we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  consider 
whether  their  use  of  colour  in  windows  and  on 
walls  is,  or  ia  not,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  good  taste  and  high  art,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  and  worthy  or  nob  of  our  adoption  and 
imitation. 

It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  this  matter  maybe 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  for  us  long  ago;  that 
we  have  for  many  years  past  been  designing  and 
executing  windows  afeer  tho  fashion  of  those  of 
the  Middle  Ages ; and  that  it  is  rather  late  at 
the  present  moment  to  raise  this  preliminary 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  perhaps,  at 
the  present  moment,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
extend  this  coloured  decoration  in  our  church 
restorations,  from  the  windows  to  the  walls,  that 
it  especially  behoves  ns  to  consider  well  what 
we  are  about  to  do ; to  review  dispassionately 
what  we  have  already  done;  and  to  examine 
well  whether  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  this 
new  art,  if  art  it  be,  are  really  and  undeniably 
as  “ excellent  ” as  they  have  been  declared  to  be. 

Permit  me  to  asstab  those  who  may  desire  to 
enter  on  such  an  examination,  by  describing  a 
stained-glass  window, — one  out  of  five  or  six 
large  windows  in  a church  which  I have  lately 
seen, — which,  recently  issuing  from  the  work- 
shop of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  manufac- 
turers of  stained  glass,  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
fair  typo  of  the  more  costly  stained-glass  win- 
dows of  the  present  day.  The  subject  is  the 
Crucifixion.  The  central  figure  is,  of  course, 
that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  His  loins  are 
girt  with  a cloth  of  ultra-marine  blue,  having  a 
rose-coloured  lining.  On  tho  left  stands  the 
blessed  "VirgiD,  clad  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
green  baize  wrapper,  lined  with  salmon-coloured 
taffeta,  and  an  under-garment  of  bright  vermilion, 
adorned  with  gold-embroidered  collar,  cuffs,  and 
border.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  clad  in  a Prussian-blue  upper  gar- 
ment and  pea-green  robe.  She  wears  a collar 
of  apparently  silver  filagree  work  round  her 
neck.  On  the  right  stands  St.  John,  in  raiment 
of  three  colours, — scarlet,  blue,  and  green.  Next 
to  him  is  seen  St.  Mark,  in  a diapered  amber- 
coloured  vesture,  over  which  is  thrown  a green 
cloak  or  toga,  lined  with  violet ; and  on  the 
opposite  side  is  St.  Luke,  in  equally  brilliant 
garments.  To  describe  the  whole  of  the  other 
figures  in  the  picture — in  all  sixteen — would  bo 
tedious ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  share  among 
them  the  whole  of  the  six  primary  and  secondary 
colours  of  tho  prismatic  spectrum,  contrasted 
and  oombiued  pretty  much  in  the  manner  already 
described.* 

It  is  impossible  for  a moment  to  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  designer  of  this 
window,  in  which  the  most  portentous  event  in 
sacred  history  is  unintentionally  converted  into 
a harlequinade,  has  been,  not  to  present  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  to  seek, 
in  the  clothing  of  the  divine  and  saintly  per- 
sonages that  are  introduced,  a field  for  the 
lavish  display  of  the  gaudiest  colours  of  the 
glass-stainers’  workshop. 

The  toleration  by  a reverent  and  sober-minded 
community  of  so  startling,  so  unnatural,  and  so 
untruthful  a picture,  in  so  prominent  a position 
as  the  east  window  of  a parish  ebnreh,  is  at  first 
sight  almost  incredible.  And  if  this  were  the 
first  window  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been 
seen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  its  fate  would 
be.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  we 
become  first  habituated,  then  reconciled,  and 
ultimately  attached  to  what  is  at  first  sight 
startling  and  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  is,  in 
matters  of  art,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religion, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  weakuessos  of  our 
nature.  Use,  ancient  example,  a certain  sup- 
posed conventionalism  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and,  above  all,  modern  imitation,  growing  first 
into  a habit,  and  then  into  an  unreasoning  and 
imperious  fashion,  have  combined  to  blind  ns  to 
the  manifest  vulgarity  of  this  growing  fondness 
for  gaudy  colour,  the  effect  of  which  on  ordinary 
minds  is  best  conveyed  by  the  expression  of  a 
small  tradesman,  who,  on  beholding  tho  sacred 
scene  portrayed  in  the  picture  I have  above 
described,  when  the  window  was  first  erected, 
declared  it  to  be  “ gorjus  ! ” 

It  is  trne  that  there  are  numerous  incidents 
of  Bible  history,  in  the  representation  of  which 
this  redundancy  of  strong  colour  would  not  be 
so  glaringly  offensive  as  in  the  instance  I have 


• Thia  deaign,  which  as  regards  ita  coloure  resein- 
blea  those  of  the  other  four  or  tive  windows  by  different 
artists  of  high  repute  in  the  same  church,  will  be  recog- 
nised as  similar  in  its  main  features  to  hundreds  of  others 
representing  the  same  subject  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 
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referred  to  ; but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  Btained-glass  -windows  of  the  present  day, 
whatever  be  the  auhjett  treated,  whether  the 
personages  introduced  bo  Magi  or  Martyrs, 
Soldiers  or  Saints,  Kings  or  Beggars,  their  dress 
is  the  same ; the  obvious  aim  of  the  design 
being  to  produce  a dazzling  offect  on  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  by  meaus  of  large  patches  of 
gaudily. colonred  stained  glass,  not  produced  by 
the  brush  of  the  artist  himself,  butinannfactured 
and  sold  to  him  by  the  ordinary  glass-stainer, 
at  BO  much  per  square  foot. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether,  re- 
nouncing such  extravagance,  we  may  jet  be  able. 


of  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  clearstory  of  the  apse  of  Peter- 
borough  Cathedral.  Many  others  will,  doubtless, 
occur^  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  this 
question.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
some  of  incomparably  the  finest  windows  that 
ap  left  to  us  of  early  times  are  designed  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  principle, — that,  namely,  of 
giving  effect  and  apparent  value  to  small  por- 
tions  of  richly-coloured  glass,  occurring  in  coats 
of  arms  and  similar  devices,  by  the  predominance, 
as  a general  ground,  of  larger  portions  of  amber, 
grey,  light  brown,  and  light  green  glass.  The 
Church  of  Etchingham,  iu  Sussex,  has  remains 


fVo  r ® Etchingham,  iu  Sussex,  has  remain, 

- the  matter  of  stamed  gloss,  to  extract  from  of  stained  glass  in  all  its  beantifnl  ourvilineai 
ancient  precedent  and  modern  practice  a system  I windoirs,  designed,  if  my  memory  does  no 
of  decoration  which,  withont  offending  onr  com- { deceive  me,  on  this  principle  and  raeval  will 
mon  sense,  or  onr  good  taste,  may  yet  fitly  ' the  ohnrch.  ^ 

represent  at  once  the  dignity  and  the  purity  of  ohakpil. 

English  worship,  as  well  as  the  warmth  of 
devotion  inseparable  from  the  true  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, the  lavish  display  of  deeply-stained 
glass  in  large  patches  is  the  most  glaring  defect 
of  modern  work.  There  is  a preliminary  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  these  deep  colours  in  large 
quantities,  arising  from  the  positive  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  light.  There  are  portions  of 
the  clearstory  windows  of  the  noble  work  of 
Bishop  Hugh  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  details 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 
Faoii  amongst  the  papers  on  this  subject,  reac 
at  the  Newcastle  Congress  of  the  Social  Scieno 
Association,  we  select  for  publication  that  by  Mr 
James  Blackburn,  of  the  Aldershott  Camp  Farm 
as  it  sets  forth  the  result  of  many  years’  actua 
experience  there  and  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Black, 
burn  said  the  question  is,  “ What  is  the  besi 
method  of  disposing  of  sewage  and  excreta  ?”  — 
of  In  considering  this  I will  not  detain  you  bj 

oLoS  b^thc  fnTvod  complete  dwelling  op  the  old  aah.pit  Byatem  of  oolLtioi. 

eiBB.  the  mtroduotion  of  deeply-colonred  which  peceSBltated  the  removal  of  the  same  by 

[hTit  clearatory,  boiBe  and  cait.  Thin  plan  has  been  oondemnef 

that  It  18  impoBBible,  except  at  a certain  honr  of  | long  since  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  has  bem 
one  of  those  bright  summer  days  that  are  so  [ found  practically  to  involve  a great  waste  ol 
rare  in  this  climate,  to  detect  their  form  and  ! manure*:  There  Vs,  however,  a few  plans  based 

“108'^  thei?  treat™*’ t'**' f,  1 r ™‘’'’  <>f  which  Mmleh 

ZfZl  Ll  t ‘tnildings  con.  earth-closet  has  attracted  the  most  attention  ■ 

taming  lancet  windows,  nothing  short  of  abso.  that  also  known  as  Evnx’s  is  similar  in  ormciole 

o onrrwiTlTeffectiar  T t°'  - b°‘l>  a dry  materYal  forSb: 

colours  will  bo  effeotnal.  Bat  even  in  bnild-  ing  the  refnse  which  is  afterwards  used  ns 

.1"*'“%  the  manure;  hnt  these  do  not  deal  with  other  waste 

liectilmear  Period,  the  windows  are  large  and  liquid  matters,  for  which  a system  of  sewers 
nnmerons,  the  chief  oharacteristio  of  glass,—  would  have  to  be  provided,  and  their  contents 
transparency,— and  the  object  of  its  use  ahonld  treated  some  way  or  other  at  the  outfall  I 
never  be  overlooked,  nor  the  material  Itself  de-  ' think  it  may  be  presumed  that  water  haLlong 

the  n * ““r**'*  1 been  decided  on  by  sanitarians  as  providing  the 

the  purchase  of  so  many  square  feet  of  deeply,  best  means  of  bearing  away  all  the*^refuEe  of  ot 
coloured  and  almost  opaque  stamed  gloss  fora  f/ivwr-'a  — .-n  i..  u-  ,.i 

single  window  or  two  were  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  of  the  plain  windows  of  a 
church  into  stained-glass  windows  of  more 
transparent  character,  of  less  coat,  and  of  be- 
coming and  graceful  design,  the  gain  would  be 
great,  not  only  to  the  worshipper  and  the  lover  of 
architecture,  but,  in  my  opinion,  also  to  the 
glass-stainer  himself,  whose  business  might 
thereby  be  largely  and  profitably  increased 


Tt  io  known  as  the  lime  process  has  been  need 

filing  difficult  to  foresee  if  the  present  Leicester,  Tottenham,  Aldershott  Camp,  &c.  b 
shion  be  maintained,  and  ths  tvLn  p nP  flap  t-„-_  _u-_.a ... . .a’  ^ 
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fashion  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  of  the 
windows  of  a church,  in  which  one  or  two  such 
memorial  windows  have  been  inserted,  be  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  similar  depth  of  hue,  that 
all  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the  building  will 
be  lost  in  a Cymmerian  gloom,— unless,  indeed, 
the  worship  be  conducted  by  gaslight, — and 
that  sooner  or  later,  when  the  inartistic  nature 
of  these  gaudy  pictures  and  grotesquely-dressed 
figures  begins  to  be  recognised,  a wholesale  re- 
moval of  these  opaque  transparencies  will  take 
place.  Nor  can  there,  I think,  be  any  doubt,  as 
the  fashion  becomes  old,  and  new  and  better 
ideas  prevail,  what  the  verdict  of  posterity  will 
be  on  these  art- works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Before,  however,  we  can  hope  for  improve- 
ment, we  must  not  only  know  what  to  avoid, 
but  what  to  select  and  adopt, — a task  compared 
to  which  the  former  is  an  easy  one.  With- 
out having  the  presumption  to  offer  myself  as  a 
truide  in  this  RRarrh  T wn'ii  l _ 
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towns,  which  will  have  to  be  taken  on  to  th 
land  in  some  form  or  other.  Filtration,  ohemi 
cal  treatment,  and  irrigation  have  been  triei 
with  a view  of  accomplishing  this.  By  filtratioi 
the  solid  and  suspended  matters  are  easih 
separated ; the  same  is  done  more  perfectly  b' 
chemical  treatment,  lime  or  alnm  forming  th' 
chief  ingredients  by  which  precipitation  of  thi 
suspended  matters  is  brought  about.  Tha 
known  as  the  lime  process  has  been  used 
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direction  m which  we  may  possibly  seek  with 
advantage  for  that  assistance  of  which  we  are 
in  need,  one,  at  all  events,  in  which  we  may 
work  with  safety,  if  not,  indeed,  with  good 
effect. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I will  mention  a 
circumstance  which  has  often  struck  me,  and 
which  must  have  been  noticed  by  others.  The 
treatment  of  some  of  the  most  effective  old 
windows  that  I know  is,  in  their  present  slate, 
the  result  of  accident,  and  not  of  design,  I 
refer  to  those  which  have  been  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass,  collected  from  many 
windows,  and  formed  into  one.  The  effect  pro- 
dneed  is  that  of  mosaic,  in  which  the  ground- 
work, formed  of  the  lighter  portions  of  old  glass, 
mixed  with  dolled  white  modern  glass,  gives  a 
gem-like  lichness  to  the  smaller  portions  of 
deep  blue  and  ruby  glass  to  which  they  form  the 
setting.  Such  a window,  the  agreeable  brilliancy 
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has  been  abandoned.  Compounds  oontainini 
alum  have  been  tried  at  Northampton,  Stroud 
and  other  places ; also  by  the  A B C Compan- 
at  Leamington  and  Hastings;  but  it  has  beei 
found,  on  careful  investigation  by  the  Eiver 
Commission,  that  they  fail  iu  removing  thi 
matters  in  solution,  while  the  dry  manure  is  o 
very  inferior  quality.  Irrigation,  which  ira 
plies  taking  the  sewage  straight  from  the  outfal 
to  the  land,  holds  out  great  hopes  of  success 
both  as  regards  utilising  the  manure  and  pre 
venting  the  pollution  of  our  rivers;  to  do  thi 
with  the  least  waste  and  effensiveness,  thi 
sewage  should  be  delivered  on  to,  and  absorbe( 
by,  the  soil  in  a fresh  state  before  decompositioi 
has  commenced.  The  waste  of  this  mannn 
has  been  enormous,  and  must  have  corre 
spondingly  lessened  the  food-producing  powe 
of  the  country,  and  it  really  appears  i 
we  could  have  gone  on  pouring  everybhinj 
into  our  rivers  with  impunity,  we  shoak 
have  done  so  to  all  eternity ; but  this  evi 
may  now  be  said  to  be  gradually  working  it: 
own  cure.  There  is  only  one  outlet  for  thi 
world’s  refuse,  and  that  is  vegetable  production 
No  filter  nor  chemical  or  mechanical  contrivanci 
can  compete  with  the  soil  as  a medinm  for  puri 
fication;  it  abstracts  not  only  the  snspendec 
matters,  bat  also  those  in  solution,  then  retain 
ing  them  until  appropriated  by  the  plant,  am 
this  cleansing  power  is  ever  being  renewed  bj 
the  plants,  which  are  constantly  withdrawing 
the  deposited  impurities  and  rebuilding  then 
into  vegetable  stracturee.  Water,  besides  having 
a value  of  its  own,  is  an  economical  carrier,  anc 
efficient  distributer  of  manure,  which  in  sewagi 
is  in  a very  fine  state  of  division;  it  insures sucl 
a complete  admixture  with  the  soil  as  canno 
be  arrived  at  by  any  other  means,  and  thi 
efficacy  of  all  manure  depends  to  a great  exten- 
on  its  uniform  difluaion,  The  water-supply  o 


towns  varies  from  50  to  15  gallons  per  head  per 
day,  and  in  many  instances  the  sewers  receive 
a large  addition  of  subsoil  drainage  : this  is  a 
serious  drawback  on  heavy  soils,  and  also  in 
those  cases  where  pumping  has  to  be  resorted 
to.  My  agricultural  experience  in  the  use  of 
sewage  leads  me  to  prefer  a supply  of  25  gallons 
a head  as  the  best  measure  of  dilution,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  has  to  be  applied  through  all 
seasons  of  the  year ; the  less  storm  water  that 
finds  its  way  into  the  sewers  the  better,  as  the 
matters  it  may  bring  down  are  comparatively 
worthless.  The  amount  of  sewage  that  can  be 
advantageoufly  used  on  land  depends  a good 
deal  on  how  near  it  approaches  in  texture  to  a 
sand  or  a clay,  the  former  through  the  season 
requiring  more  than  the  latter,  hut  taking  an 
average  medium  soil,  from  60  to  70  head  of 
population  per  acre  per  annum  may  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  a farm  of  from  100  to  120  acres 
will  profitably  consume  the  sewage  of  a town  of 
6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants,  amounting  to  700  or 
800  tons  a-day ; bat  in  sewage  farming,  more 
even  than  in  ordinary  agriculture,  a maximum 
return  from  a given  area  is  what  should 
bo  aimed  at,  as  the  great  means  of  reducing 
the  heavy  fixed  charges,  many  of  which 
remain  constant,  irrespective  of  the  produce. 
The  land,  unless  resting  on  a porous  stratum, 
will  have  to  be  deeply  drained,  and  all  irregu- 
larities in  the  surfaos  which  may  interfeie  with 
the  conducting  of  the  sewage  removed.  Deep 
ploughing  and  subaoiling  are  then  necessary, 
moving  and  aerating  the  ground  to  a depth  of 
from  1 ft.  6 iu.  to  2 ft.  The  better  the  quality 
of  the  land  the  less  sewage  it  will  require.  The 
difference  between  good  and  bad  land  is  never 
adequately  represented  by  the  difference  in  rent, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sewage  farming,  where 
the  quality  of  the  soil  tells  not  only  on  one  crop 
in  the  year,  but  on  four  or  five  in  the  same  time. 
The  sewage  at  the  delivery  on  the  farm  mast  be 
rid  of  its  solid  matter,  and  as  much  of  that  in 
suspension  as  possible,  as  the  clearer  it  can  bo 
applied,  especially  to  grass,  the  better.  The 
solid  matter  thus  separated  I have  found  to  be  a 
very  poor  manure.  In  this  state  it  may  be  con- 
veyed over  the  farm  by  open  or  covered  main 
carriers  and  further  distributed  on  the  land  from- 
small  open  channels,  which,  according  to  the 
oonfigoration  of  the  ground,  will  either  be 
arranged  on  the  catchwater  system,  or,  when 
very  flat,  an  artificial  slope  must  be  obtained  by 
ploughing  into  ridge  and  furrow.  The  cost  of 
levelling  and  laying  out  the  land  will  vary  from 
101.  to  201.  an  acre.  Italian  rye  grass  and  green 
crops  of  all  descriptions  are  the  most  successful 
to  cultivate ; the  former  is  first-rate  food  for 
cows,  and  also  for  horses,  at  a later  period  of  its 
growth  when  cut  and  consumed  in  the  house. 
From  fifty  to  seventy  tons  may  be  raised  per 
acre  through  the  season.  Rhubarb,  onions, 
French  beans,  and  lettuces  thrive  luxuriantly 
under  proper  treatment.  In  winter  the  deeply- 
ploughed  land  and  grass  will  take  the  sewage 
and  retain  its  manurial  matter  until  the  season 
of  growth  commences.  I think  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  mineral  manures  for  certain  crops 
will  be  found  economical  and  productive  of  good 
results.  Sewage  cannot  be  used  advantageously 
on  old  grass  land,  or  for  growing  corn,  and  the 
scarcity  of  green  crops  in  this  country  renders 
their  cultivation  the  most  remunerative,  either 
as  food  for  man  or  for  conversion  into  milk, 
butter,  or  meat.  On  a farm  of  100  or  120  acres, 
there  would  be  sixty  acres  under  Italian  rye 
grass,  which,  with  a small  amonnt  of  extraneous 
food,  will  keep  300  cows  through  the  growing 
season,  but  in  many  places  it  is  found  profitable 
to  sell  the  grass  on  the  ground.  As  to  the  money 
value  of  sewage,  chemists  have  estimated  it  at 
Ss.  4d.  per  head  per  annum,  but  in  practice  we 
have  not  yet  approached  this ; the  gross  return 
has  not  been  more  than  from  43.  to  Ss.  a head  j 
but  it  must  be  remembered  the  whole  system 
is  completely  in  its  infancy,  and  farther  experi- 
ence will  bring  with  it  considerable  amendment. 
As  examples  of  what  is  being  done  in  England, 

I may  mention  the  farms  at  Barking,  Croydon, 
Norwood,  Bedford,  as  furnishing  instances,  out 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty,  of  what  is  being  done  ; 
also  Mr.  Hope’s  farm,  near  Rnmford,  which  from 
present  appearances  promises  to  be  a most  im- 
portant example.  My  own  farm  on  the  Govern- 
ment land  at  Aldershott  is  an  instance  of 
reclaiming  land  by  sewage,  and  which  is  about 
the  most  barren  soil  in  Great  Britain  ; fair  crops 
of  grass,  potatoes,  and  cabbages  are  grown  on 
part  of  it,  bat  its  natural  poverty  makes  extra- 
ordinary demands  on  the  sewage.  Looking  at 
these  farms  as  means  of  purification,  they  may 
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be  considered  a ancceas,  as  shown  in  the  analysis 
of  the  effl-uenb  waters  made  by  the  Rivers  Com- 
mission ; their  inqniry  as  to  the  effeot  of  these 
farms  on  the  health  of  a neighbourhood  was 
equally  satisfactory.  The  economic  use  _ of 
sewage  is  really  a national  question,  bearing 
very  materially  on  the  food-producing  power  of 
th©  country,  not  merely  from  the  utilising  of  the 
sewage  itself,  but  also  indirectly  by  manure  pro- 
dnced  from  the  consumption  of  so  large  an  addi- 
tion of  green  food,  where  its  application  to  the 
land  becomes  general.  Milk  and  butter  will  be 
produced  at  one-third  less  than  their  present 
price,  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  effectually 
fulfilling  the  agricultnral  conditions,  it  will  of 
necessity  accomplish  the  sanitary  object  also. 
Instead  of  oompnlsion  being  needed  for  its  adop- 
tion, we  shall  have  active  competition. 


CHESTER  CATHEDRAL  AND  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  22nd  ult.,  when,  the  scientific  dissipa- 
tion of  the  week  being  over,  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  wore  scattered  over  the  places 
of  interest  within  reach  of  Liverpool  in  various 
excursion  parties,  a abort  lecture  on  the  eccle- 
siastical and  architectural  history  of  the  cathe- 
<Iral  was  given  by  the  Dean  of  Chester,  to  those 
who  had  chosen  that  city  as  their  rendezvous. 

An  audience,  sufficiently  large  to  throng  the 
ohapter-house,  responded  to  the  dean’s  invita- 
tion to  meet  him  there  at  noon,  when  they 
listened  to  a discourse  necessarily  concise  (owing 
to  shortness  of  available  time),  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  main  divisions  of  the  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  broadly  defined,  and  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  a plan  of  the  cathedral, 
coloured  so  as  to  represent  the  approximate 
dates  of  each  portion.  Plans  of  Ely,  Norwich, 
and  Canterbury  Cathedrals  were  exhibited  also 
in  illustration  of  principles  of  planning  in 
Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
termination  of  the  eastern  end,  and  the  various 
possible  application  of  apsidal  chapels  in  that 
aituatioD.  A good  many  facts  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  cathedral,  communicated  on  the 
occasion,  have  already  been  fully  noted  in  our 
report  of  Mr.  Scott’s  recent  lecture  at  Chester. 
The  Dean  drew  special  attention  to  the  affinity 
between  Chester  and  Bangor  Cathedrals  in 
many  poiuts,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Cheater 
was  one  of  tho  few  cities  possessing  two  cathe- 
drals, or  ci-deuont  cathedrals  (Rome,  Dublin,  and 
London  being  the  only  other  instances  known  to 
him),  as  the  Church  of  St.  John  was  the  original 
Cathedral  of  Cheater,  tho  present  cathedral  having 
only  been  so  constituted,  from  its  original  con- 
dition of  an  abbey  church,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Attention  was  also  requested  to 
the  remarkable  design  of  the  piers  carrying  the 
vault  of  tho  vestibule  to  the  chapter-house, 
which  have  no  impost  of  any  kind,  the  mould- 
ings of  the  pier  branching  straight  out  to  form 
the  vaulting-riba  ; and  also  to  the  octagonal  apse 
with  high-pitched  roof,  which  once  formed  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir,  and  is  now  being  restored  ;*  a model  of 
the  restoration  of  this  portion  was  exhibited, 
and  compared  with  a drawing  of  a similar 
feature  now  existing  at  Norrey,  in  France.  The 
party  subsequently  accompanied  the  dean  round 
some  portions  of  the  cathedral,  pausing  to  hear 
some  remarks  from  Canon  Blomfield  relative  to 
the  monument  to  Bishop  Pearson  placed  in  the 
cathedral  some  years  back,  and  which  it  appears 
was  first  suggested  (a  prophet  having  “ no  honour 
in  his  own  country  ”)  by  the  comment  of  some 
Transatlantic  visitors,  who  were  surprised  to 
find  no  monument  to  so  eminent  an  ecclesiastic 
in  the  cathedral  where  he  had  formerly  held 
episcopal  sway.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  the 
“ King’s  School,”  with  its  picturesque  reading- 
pulpit,  wore  visited  j and  on  adjourning  to  the 
exterior  the  party  congregated  at  a point 
under  the  city  wall  affording  a good  view 
of  the  south-east  portion  of  the  cathedral,  where 
the  dean  pointed  ont  the  illustrations  of  the 
various  periods  of  Gothic  exhibited  in  different 
parts  of  the  structure.  Certain  inquiries  were 


* It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a former  article  on  tho 
restorations  at  Chester  we  raised  a question  as  to  the  ad- 
Tisability  of  restoring  this  portion  of  the  aisle  in  this  form  ; 
at  all  events,  so  far  as  the  high  roof  is  concerned.  The 
apse  is  all  very  well ; but  the  roof  having  long  since  dis- 
appeared, we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a mistake  to  restore 
what  can  only  be  called  a freak  in  design,  which  can  have 
no  archffiological  interest  when  merely  reproduced  by  the 
imderu  restorer,  and  which  architecturally  will  certainly 
appear  an  excrescence,  out  of  keeping  with  the  general 
expression  of  the  building,  which  is  emphatically  that  of 
repose. 


made  by  visitora  of  geological  tendencies  as  to 
the  nature  and  locality  of  the  etoue  employed  in 
the  new  work,  and  the  possibility  of  its  standing 
better  than  the  original  stone,  on  which  latter 
point  answers  could  be  little  more  than  conjec- 
tural ; sandstone,  from  the  same  formation,  being, 
of  course,  a sine  qiid  non  in  harmonising  the  new 
work  with  the  old.  The  stone  now  used,  being 
from  one  of  the  hardest  and  closest  beds  in  the 
district,  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  Had  the 
original  builders  thought  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  getting  some  harder  stone  from  a more 
distant  neighbourhood,  the  present  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  not  now  have  the  task  of  raising 
such  large  sums  of  money  to  revivify  work 
which  was  nearly  falling  to  pieces  ; the  moral  of 
which  reflection  is  obvious.  At  this  point  the 
party  had  to  leave  the  cathedral,  to  keep  ap- 
pointment with  the  Mayor,  who  had  invited 
them  to  visit  the  new  town-hal!,  and  a prema- 
ture stop  was  necessarily  put  to  an  inspection 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  much 
greater  interest,  had  another  hour  or  two  been 
fortunately  available. 

Tho  restoration  at  the  cathedral  is  actively 
progressing,  and  the  whole  of  the  tower  is  now 
recased,  and  surmounted  by  new  pinnacles 
somewhat  altering  the  old  well-known  outline 
When  the  work  in  the  nave  and  elsewhere  is 
nearer  completion,  it  may  be  a more  fitting  time 
to  go  further  into  detail  as  to  what  has  been 
done  and  discovered,  about  which  there  is 
a good  deal  of  interest  to  be  said.  At 
present  we  will  only  pause  to  rebut  the  | 
criticism  of  a literary  contemporary,  which  [ 
affirmed  recently  that  “artists”  would  justly 
lament  tho  loss  of  the  old  picturesque  weather.  ^ 
worn  tower.  Now,  we  are  certainly  no  advocates  | 
for  undue  or  premature  restoration  j'^but  we  must  j 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  when  such  a structure  i 
as  a large  centre  tower  has  reached  that  con- 1 
ditioQ  in  which  it  may  best  be  likened,  to  use 
Dean  Howson’s  own  words,  to  “ an  old  sea- 
beaten  rock,”  when  not  only  all  the  design  is 
obliterated,  but  even  the  very  masonry  reduced 
to  a conglomeration  of  rounded  shapeless  masses, 
mere  prudence  demands  either  removal  or  re- 
storation ; otherwise  “tho  picturesque”  might 
some  day  come  down  on  the  artists’  heads,  which 
even  they  would  perhaps  object  to.  While  at 
Chester,  we  may  say  a word  as  to  another  piece 
of  interesting  restoration  now  on  hand  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  which  was  also  visited  during 
the  day  by  members  of  the“  Assooiation”  party. 
Moat  visitors  to  Chester  will  remember  the  old 
rod-brick  house  overlooking  tho  Dee  from  St. 
John’s  churchyard,  and  noted  as  the  residence, 
during  part  of  his  boyhood,  of  that  erratic 
genius,  Thomas  de  Quincy,  of  opium-eating 
celebrity ; the  very  house,  indeed,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  whence  he  made,  one  early 
morning,  that  strange  desperate  flight,  so 
graphically  described  in  the  “ Confessions,”  from 
dulness  and  respectability  to  Arab  life  in 
the  London  streets.  This  house  is  now  pulled 
down,  disclosing  the  old  chapter-house  of  the 
once  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  over  which  the  house 
had  been  built,  and  which,  in  pre-restoration 
times,  was  used  as  a washhouse  and  laundry  by 
the  tenants.  A very  good  late  Norman  window 
in  the  wall  above,  preserved  irom  the  weather 
for  some  time  ipast  by  the  modern  house  built 
over  it,  is  also  uncovered.  The  chapter-house, 
a small  apartment,  about  15  ft.  square,  has  the 
centre  pier  so  common  in  Gothic  apartments  of 
this  class,  with  vaulting  ribs  springing  from  it  5 
but  the  peculiar  feature  noticeable  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Cathedral  chapter-house,  the  absence 
of  impost,  is  repeated  here  in  a still  more  curious 
form,  for  instead  of  the  mouldings  of  the  vault- 
ing ribs  running  straight  through  to  the  ground, 
the  pier  hero  Is  octagonal,  and  the  vaulting-ribs 
rise  straight  from  the  top  of  this  octagonal  pier, 
their  sections  butting  perpendicularly  upon  it, 
without  the  slightest  horizontal  moulding  of  any 
kind  to  mask  this  abrupt  transition.  At  the  foot 
of  the  pier  a well-preserved  and  delicate  base, 
of  Lancet,  or  perhaps  late  Transitional  period, 
marks  the  approximate  date  of  the  work;  This 
restoration  is  being  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Westminster,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Douglas,  architect,  of  Chester. 


IHe  late  Mr.  Bralthwaite. — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  John  Braithwaito,  civil  engi- 
neer. From  the  earliest  formation  of  railways 
he  has  been  engaged  in  their  construction,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  was 
seventy-three  years  of  age. 


A NOTE  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Yeovil. — With  tho  foot  and  mouth  disease 
raging  over  Somersetshire  and  most  of  the 
western  counties,  the  sanitary  state  of  Yeovil 
(one  of  the  principal  towns)  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  Bad  sewerage  and  drainage,  and 
an  insufficiency  of  good  water-supply  a:  e not 
the  least  of  the  wants  of  this  town.  Take  an 
outline  picture  of  Yeovil  at  this  moment : foul 
open  drains';  unremoved  nuisances ; a fine  old 
Gothic  church,  i.e.,  “ The  Lantern  of  the  West,” 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  with  mean  and 
filthy  surroundings;  a dead  inspector  of  nui- 
sances, and  a living  one  voted  as  not  wanted  ; a 
local  board  or  town  council,  in  want  of  money, 
and  yet  voting  it  away;  new  waterwoiks 
banging  fire  for  several  years  ; civil  and  eccle- 
siastical improvement  ditto  ; a town  clock,  with 
a dirty  face,  which  it  has  at  last  been  resolved 
upon  to  wash ; and  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  several 
of  the  town  council  with  not  over-clean  tongues. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a change  will  be  soon  dis- 
cernible, and  that  it  will  not  be  shelved  for  a 
twelvemonth,  like  the  recommendation  of  tho 
improvement  committee  anent  the  churchyard- 
wall  buttresses. 

Castle  Carey. — Some  sewerage  works  have  been 
commenced  here,  which  for  many  years  were 
badly  needed.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  present 
effort  is  set  down  at  1,0001.,  a sum  we 
should  thiok  insufficient  to  assure  anything 
like  a thorough  system  of  sewerage  for  the 
town.  If  tho  work  be  done  well,  tho  money 
will  be  well  spent,  bub  half  measures  do  not  even 
establish  an  equiUbriom  between  disease  and 
health. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  GLASTONBURY. 

The  readers  of  the  Builder  have  been  efeen 
told  something  of  saintly  Glastonbury  and  its 
historic  structures  and  memories,— the  old 
Abbey,  St.  Michael’s  Tower,  the  Abbot’s 
Kitchen,  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel,  the 
old  Market  Cross,  and  the  old  Inn.  Bub  it  is 
not  with  these  we  would  deal  jnst  now.  Glas- 
tonbury of  to-day  has  bad  drainage  and  a defec- 
tive water  supply;  and  these  wants  are  pro- 
ducing obvious  results.  Scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
and  other  dirt-produced  diseases  are  breaking 
out,  and  are  about  to  keep  pace  with  the  cattle 
plat^ne,  now  prevalent  in  the  country.  Added 
to  This,  another  no  less  frightful  evil  is  common 
in  the  town — drunkenness  and  consequent  dis- 
order. The  public-hoQse  system  of  the  town  is 
loose,  and  on  Sundays  more  than  on^ 
days  even  during  service-time,  the  “ swilliug  ” 
goes  on,  and  the  week’s  bard  earnings  of 
working  men  are  foolishly  wasted  amid  greet- 
ings that  generally  end  with  growlings  and 
bickings.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  to  blame, 
as  well  as  the  authorities,  that  such  a state 
of  things  should  exist.  If  either  or  both 
have  no  respect  for  themselves,  they  ought,  at 
least,  to  have  some  for  the  town  which  they  call 
theirs.  This  is  hardly  to  bo  expected,  however, 
on  the  part  of  inhabitants  who  have  for  years 
plundered  the  old  piles  of  their  sculptured 
wealth  to  deck  their  own  miserable  edifices. 
Let  any  one  walk  through  Glastonbury  to-day, 
and  if  he  possesses  the  eye  of  either  a workman 
or  an  artiab  he  will  perceive  pieces  of  doors, 
mullions,  columns,  and  other  carved  and  finely- 
chiselled  work  Btuok  here  and  there  in  the  mean 
buildings  through  the  town  for  support  or  orna- 
menb.  Cleanliness,  it  is  said,  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, but  it  would  appear  that  not  a minority  of 
the  folk  of  Glastonbury  seem  to  be  leaving  it 
farther  and  farther  every  day.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  apparition  of  the  good  St.  Michael 
or  St.  Joseph  of  Arimachea  would  be  sufficient  to 
scare  it  back  into  a sense  of  public  propriety  or 
common  duty. 


ABOUT  CONWAY  CASTLE. 

Such  of  the  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation  as  visited  Conway  Castle  were  ^ided 
over  it  by  Mr.  H.  Tale,  the  present  president  of 
the  Liverpool  Arohibeotnral  and  Arohmologioal 
Society.  In  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  c^tle, 
he  said We  may  consider  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I.  the  epoch  of  the  grand  style  of 
accommodation  and  magnificence  combined  in 
castle  architecture.  When  engaged  in  the 
crusades  “he  surveyed”  with  satisfaction,  as 
Dallaway  observes,  “the  superior  form  and 
strength  of  the  castles  in  the  Levant,  in  the 
Holylband.”  The  introduction  of  parti-coloured 
stone  in  the  quoins  and  dressings  of  Conway 
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Castile,  as  also  in  Carnarvon,  serves  to  strengthen 
the  idea  that  we  owe  these  castles  to  such  an 
Eastern  origin.  This  stronghold  is  one  of  those 
called  Edwardian  Castles  by  the  archccologists, 
of  which  kind  there  were  five  in  North  Wales— 
namely,  Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  Caerphilly,  Har- 
lech,  and  Conway.  The  chief  characteristics 
which  distinguish  these  Edwardian  castles 
wm  the  earlier  Norman  ones,  are  the  Great 
Hall  of  ^ Audience  or  Ceremony,  and  the 
introduction  of  inferior  towers,  and  over, 
hanging  turrets,  bartizans  or  bretises,  projecting 
from  towers  or  angles,  and  the  more  frequent 
herse,  or  portcullis.  The  earlier  Norman  castles 
were  without  these  portcullises,  or  only  protected 
^ one ; but  at  Beaumaris,  Carnarvon,  and 
Harlech,  three  esiat  under  every  gateway,  and 
at  Caerphilly  they  form  obstructions  at  the  end 
of  every  passage  or  mural  gallery.  Conway 
was  protected  by  one  or  more  portcullises.  The 
audience-hall  at  Conway  was  unusually  splendid  ; 
the  ribs  of  the  stone  arches  of  its  roof  may  still 
be  seen.  This  apartment  was  130  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  ground-plan  of  this 
hall  conformed  to  the  bend  of  the  outer  wall, 
ft  nature  of  the  site.  Beneath 

the  hall  was  extensive  cellarage  for  ammunition 
and  provisions.  The  other  characteristic  of  the 
Edwardian  castle,  namely,  the  turrets  rising 
above  the  larger  towers,  are  well  accentuated  at 
Conway,  and  served  as  staircases  leading  to  the 
summits  of  the  larger  towers,  the  latterbeiug40  ft. 
in  diameter.  _ Another  special  feature  at  Conway 
18  the  beautiful  little  groined  oratory,  or  private 
chapel,  in  the  Queen’s  Tower,  the  absence  of  a 
fireplace  m which  apartment  has  pointed  to  its 
appropriation  as  a chapel.  Conway  Castle  was 
^nrpleted  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  year  1284;  and 
H.  d Earlton,  who  designed  Carnarvon  Castle,  is 
Bnpposed  to  have  been  its  architect,  although  the 
characteristic  features  to  which  I have  referred 
are  said  to  have  been  copied  by  Edward  from 
some  of  the  fortresses  in  the  East,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  year  1270  as  the  leader  of  the  British 
ornsade.  In  1282  he  snbjngated  the  Welsh  under 
Llewe  lyn,  and  proceeded  to  construct  his  castles 
m Wales,  the  leading  features  of  which  gene- 
rally may  be  summed  up  thus  To  render  the 
entrance  or  gate  at  once  magnificent  and  im- 
pregnable ; to  secure  the  garrison,  and  to  enable 
tbem  to  annoy  the  besiegers;  to  delude  the 
besiegers  to  attack  the  strongest  parts,  by  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  weakness;  to  put  their 
prisoners  provisions,  and  implements  of  war 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger;  to  convey  the 
engines  of  war  to  any  part  of  the  castle  with 
ease  and  expedition ; to  communicate  intelli- 
gence  to  any  part  of  the  building;  to  supply  the 
garrison  with  water  ; to  convey  away  the  smoke 
and  sewage ; to  provide  a commodious  and  safe 
habitation  for  the  king  and  bis  household ; all 
which  conditions  will  be  found  to  have  been  met 
with  ID  the  Castle  of  Conway  and  the  other 

Edwardian  fortresses When  Richard  II 

came  to  Conway,  in  1399,  the  castle  was  kept 
by  Ufteen  men-at-arms  and  six  archers.  In  the 
Civil  Wars  it  was  held  by  Archbishop  Williams 
lor  the  king,  but  who,  it  is  said,  changed  his 
party  and  assisted  General  Mitton  to  reduce 
the  place.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  given  to 
tbe  Earl  of  Conway,  who  stripped  it  of  its  more 
valuable  materials,  sending  them  to  Ireland  in 
vessels  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrecked 
and  the  whole  of  the  property  lost.  The  mortar 
of  the  walla  is  very  hard.  Some  of  the  inner 
flurfaces  appear  to  have  been  plastered  with  a 
very  tenacious  material.  The  overhanging  of 
the  tower  near  the  railway  is  a good  evidence  of 
the  cohesive  nature  of  its  ingredients.  The 
wails  which  enclose  the  military  station  protected 
by  the  castle  are  a mile  and  a quarter  in  circuit 
with  four  gateways  and  twenty-one  small  towers’ 
built,  M some  have  said,  a bowshot  range  apart 
the  whole  being  encircled  by  a ditch  or  fosse! 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  skill  shown 
in  adapting  the  ground-plan  of  the  castle  to  the 
peculiarity  of  its  site,  combined  with  its  grace- 
fulness of  outline,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
designer  was  not  only  a good  engineer,  but  also 
an  architect  of  no  mean  ability. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  COLLYHURST. 

The  foundation-stone  of  branch  schools,  in 
connexion  with  the  Albert  Memorial  Church, 
Collyhurst,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Gladstone.  The  site  of  the  new  schools,  which 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  at 
the  junction  of  Sanderson-atreet  aud  Rowbotham- 
street,  and  contains  1,200  square  yards.  The 
plan  of  the  building  comprises  mixed  school, 
adjoining  class-room,  and  infants’  schoolroom, 
the  former  and  the  latter  being  merely  separated 
by  a framed  partition.  The  buildings  externally 
will  be  faced  with  selected  brick,  white  headers, 
relieved  with  different  colonrs,  and  the  roof  of 
high  pitch,  with  open  framed  principals.  The 
mixed  school  will  be  surmounted  with  a lofty 
belfry.  In  addition  to  playgrounds  attached  to 
each  school,  a teacher’s  residence  will  be  pro- 
vided, the  whole  of  the  plana  having  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Each  of  the  schools  and 
class-rooms  will  be  fitted  with  the  necessary  j 
seating,  desks,  and  galleries,  affording  accommo- ' 
dation  for  231  children.  The  cost,  including  the 
mclosure  walls  and  fittings,  will  be  1 ‘’501 
Messrs.  Wade,  Brothers,  Miles  Platting,  are  the 
contractors;  and  Mr.  J.  Low,  Manchester  is 
architect  for  the  works. 
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through  recessed  porches  or  lobbies  beneath  the 
Bide  galleries.  The  front  of  the  Exchange  is 
flanked  by  angle  staircases,  having  separate 
external  doors  leading  to  the  galleries.  Thus, 
there  are  five  separate  and  distinct  external 
entrances  and  exits ; but  there  are  four  doors 
leading  from  the  large  central  entrance  to  the 
Exchange,  so  that  there  will  be  praotically  eight 
doorways  which  may  at  any  time  be  used  as 
exits. 

The  external  elevation  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
is  in  the  Classic  style,  to  accord  with  the  present 
buildings ; the  Tuscan  order  being  employed  for 
the  ground  story,  surmounted  by  that  of  the 
Doric,  the  columns  and  pilasters  being  properly 
spaced.  The  cost  of  the  new  works  is  estimated 
at  about  15,0001.  Mr.  Athron,  of  Doncaster,  is 
the  builder. 


Dispersion  of  a Museum  at  Keswick, — 

Orosathwaite’s  Museum,  which  for  the  last  ninety 
years  has  afibrded  much  edification  and  gratifica- 
tion to  its  pmerous  visitors  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially antiquarians  and  naturalists,  has  been 
distributed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy,  of  Carlisle,  in 
up  wards  of  1,500  lota.  There  were  in  it  extensiye 
collections  of  Eoman  and  Snion  antiquities, 
mmerols,  skeletons,  shells,  &c. 


NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  DONCASTER. 
On’  the  flflnd  ult.,  the  Mayor  laid  the  firststone  of 
the  New  Corn  Exchange  and  the  south-east  wing 
of  the  Market-house.  The  market  improvements 
of  Doncaster  are  amongst  the  moat  important 
works  which  the  Corporation  have  undertaken 
Mr.  William  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  ia  the  archi-' 
tect.  The  exchange  is  91  ft.  6 in.,  by  84  ft 
inside  measurement,  and  although  chiefly  in’ 
tended  for  a corn  exchange,  is  also  designed  with 
a view  to  large  public  assemblies.  The  interior 
18  divided  into  what  may  be  called  nave  and 
aisles,  the  centre  portion  or  nave  being  58  ft. 
wide,  spanned  by  six  semicircular  wrought-irori 
lattice  ribs,  without  cross  ties  of  any  description 
so  that.there  will  be  a clear  and  uninterrupted 
apace  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 
inside  of  about  63  ft.  'The  riba  are  connected 
laterally  by  ten  wronght-iron  longitudinal  T 
pieces,  placed  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  upon 
which  are  fixed  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  which  are 
cut  segmental  on  the  underside  to  follow  the  Hues 
of  tho  main  ribs.  Along  the  entire  length  of  the 
Exchange  is  a lantern  light,  and  lower  down  the 
roof  on  each  side,  also  the  entire  length  of  the 
Exchange,  are  additional  skylights,  measuring 
together  with  the  lantern  light,  over  50  ft.  by 
the  entire  length  of  the  room,  thus  giving  a 
lighting  surface  of  over  4,600  superficial  feet  for 
the  nave  portion  alone.  The  main  ribs  of  the 
roof  are  supported  by  conpled  cast-iron  columns 
on  each  side,  having  ornamental  caps,  bases, 
and  bands.  These  columns  are  connected 
laterally  again  by  semicircular  cast-iron  double 
ribs,  with  ornamental  soffit  plates  to  connect  the 
ribs.  Galleries  are  provided  on  three  sides  of 
the  Exchange,  viz.,— Over  the  settling  offices 
and  principal  entrance,  and  over  what  has  been 
here  called  the  aisles,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
increased  accommodation  to  meet  the  exigenciee 
of  large  public  assemblies.  The  gallery  fronts  are 
supported  by  the  coupled  columns  of  the  nave, 
and  are  attached  thereto  about  midway  between 
the  caps  and  bases.  Transverse  wrought-iron 
girders  connect  these  columns  at  the  gallery 
fronts  with  the  sidewalls;  and  there  are  also 
similar  girders  connecting  the  columns  longitu- 
dmally,  by  which  means  great  stiffness  to  the 
oolumus  IS  secured.  The  gallery  roofs  are  formed 
with  semicircular  cast-iron  ribs  spanning  the 
gallery,  and  supported  by  the  conpled  column  of 
the  nave  at  one  end,  and  the  side  walla  at  the 
other.  In  addition  to  the  top  lights,  there  are 
windows  in  every  position  where  they  can  con- 
veniently be  arranged. 

principal  entrance  to  the  Exchange  is  in 
the  centj-e  of  the  front,  tho  external  opening 
being  15  ft.  bigb  by  9 ft.  wide,  leading  into  a 
recessed  porch  18  ft.  by  8 ft.,  from  which  are 
two  large  doorways,  exactly  opposite  to  the  front 
entrance  leading  into  the  Exchange.  Right  and 
left  of  the  recessed  porch  are  entrances  into 
small  settling  offices,  from  which  again  are  door- 
ways leading  into,  and  both  may  be  nsed  as  en- 
trances to,  tho  Exchange,  at  large  public  meet- 
ings, instead  of  the  front  doorways  proper,  which 
would  entirely  prevent  a cold  draught  of  air. 
They  may  also  be  used  as  well  as  the  front  doors 
proper,  thus  giving  additional  means  of  exit. 
There  are  side  entrances  to  the  Exchange,  also 


; RETURNS  OF  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
! SURVEYORS. 

The  superintending  architect,  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy, 
has  published  the  Fourteenth  Report  on  the 
Monthly  Returns  of  District  Surveyors,  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

The  total  of  the  gross  fees  received  for  the 
year  is  33,246Z.  19s.  6d.,  in  respect  of  19,947 
works,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were  done 
within  the  year. 

The  gross  fees  received  in  31  districts  vary 
from  48L  to  479Z.,  six  being  under  200Z.  each» 
eight  under  3001.,  nine  under  4001.,  and  eight 
under  500J.  In  27  districts  the  incomes  vary 
from  5111.  to  1,869Z. 

The  expenses  of  district  offices  are  7,5351.  The 
fees  remaining  due  for  all  arrears  are  28,9241., 
but  probably  mostly  of  little  value.  The  sums 
abated  or  lost  are  4,6931.  Compared  with  the 
results  of  some  former  years,  the  present  abstract 
shows  a considerable  decrease. 


Works. 

In  1856  ll,65i 

,,  1957  15,330 

,,1858  15,500 

1859  15,558 

„ 1860  15,030 

„ 1801  14,008 

„ 1803  15,707 

1863  17,954 

„ 1864  18,984 

„ 1865  19,261 

,,  1866  20.)0Q 

„ 1867  21,3  3 

„ 1868  21,915  . 

„ 1369  19,947  , 


Fres  receiTed. 
..  ±:19,9J4  11  11 
..  21,969  11  4 
..  21,732  11  2 
..  23,365  9 2 
..  22,791  2 3 
..  21,686  2 8 
..  25,315  3 3 
..  29,440  9 » 
..  31,803  5 Z 
..  32,972  7 9 
31,989  J1  4 
,.  36,674  6 0 
..  37,790  13  5 
..  33,248  19  Q 


STANMORE. 

This  house,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
has  recently  been  erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
John  Pritchard,  near  to  the  picturesqne  town  of 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  under  tho  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hngall,  of  Oxford. 

Tho  site  selected  is  very  high,  and  the  grounds 
are  beantifnlly  varied  with  an  extensive  view 
across  the  Severn  Talley,  along  which  the  rives 
is  seen  to  flow  at  various  points. 

The  house  is  built  of  pressed  red  briok  from, 
Broseley,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  is 
covered  with  red  and  blue  tiles,  arranged  in 
lines.  The  flats  are  covered  with  VieilleMoutagne 
zinc,  by  Pox;  and  the  cresting  and  fiaials,  of 
wrought  iron,  surmounting  the  roofs,  together 
with  the  gas-fittings,  balustrading,  and  coil 
oases,  are  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thomason  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham;  Messrs.  Edwards,  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  fitted  up  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, thecnlmaryarrangement8,and  tholanndry; 
Mr.  Coalman,  of  St.  Mary  Church,  near  Torquay! 
supplied  tho  marble  mantel-pieces,  slabs,  inlays! 
and  columns  ; Mr.  Steinitz  laid  down  the  par- 
quetry ia  tho  entrance-hali ; Messrs.  Jackson 
executed  the  very  elaborate  ceilings  iu  their 
fibrous  plaster;  and  the  general  contractors, 
Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of  Brimscombe,  have  car- 
ried out  their  various  works  with  care.  Water 
and  gas  have  been  laid  on  from  the  town  of 
Bridgnorth,  a distance  of  two  miles. 

The  principal  and  some  subsidiary  rooms  have 
a line  of  hot- water  pipes  passing  through  them, 
and  coils  are  placed  in  the  halls,  covered  by 
wrought  iron  and  brass  cases  with  marble  slabs. 
A lift  for  luggage  reaches  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  attics.  The  principal  staircase  is  of 
oak,  and  enclosed  beneath,  to  form  a serving 
passage  to  the  dining-room. 

The  house  being  erected  on  a slope  of  the 
ground  to  the  north,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  it  to  form  a basement  for  laundry,  larders, 
cellarage,  and  so  on. 

A considerable  quantity  of  stone  carving  ia 
executed  both  externally  and  internally. 
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JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  EDGWAEB.KOAD. 

There  is  a movement  amongst  the  Jews.  A 
few  months  ago  we  chronicled  the  opening  of  a 
Bjnagogne,  to  hold  1,000  people,  in  Great  Port- 
land-street,  then  one  in  Chatham,  and  we  now 
have  to  mention  the  consecration  of  another 
building  of  similar  size.  This  last  is  to  he 
occupied  by  what  we  may  term  a body  of 
Jewish  Dissenters. 

The  new  building  is  erected  on  leasehold  land 
belonging  to  the  Portman  Estate,  and  held  by 
the  trustees  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years 
only. 

It  is  Byzantine  in  'character,  and  a square  on 
plan,  measuring  70  ft.  each  way,  and  with  a wide 
gallery  along  two  sides  and  the  western  end  j the 
ceiling  consisting  of  a large  central  dome  and 
four  small  domes  in  the  angles,  and  four  great 
arches  covering  the  side  spaces.  This  ceiling  is 
carried  by  four  piers  of  clustered  columns  of 
Devonshire  marble,  with  carved  capitals.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  building  is  a domed  semi- 
circular recess,  or  apse,  in  which  is  placed  the 
organ  and  choir;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  apse 
is  placed  the  ark  or  shrine,  the  receptacle  for 
the  scrolls,  constructed  of  marble.  The  placing 
of  the  choir  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and 
facing  the  congregation,  is  a peculiarity. 

A gangway  is  reserved  all  along  the  side  walls 
of  the  building,  so  that  persons  coming  in  after 
service  has  begun  may  roach  their  seats  without 
disturbing  the  mass  of  the  congregation.  The 
occupants  of  the  ground  floor,  500  in  nnmber, 
pass  out  through  two  5 ft.  wide  doorways  into  a 
corridor  10  ft.  wide,  and  similar  means  of  egress 
are  given  to  the  500  occnpants  of  the  galleries. 
Where  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  and  ground 
floor  meet,  the  hall  or  atrium  is  20  ft.  wide,  and 
the  opening  of  the  great  arch  and  gates  in  Upper 
Berkeley-street  is  of  this  width. 

In  this  building  the  decoration  of  the  flat 
surfaces  depends  entirely  on  combinations  of 
simple  Geometrical  forms,  picked  out  with  colour, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  introduced  in  the 
carving;  and  here  the  lily,  the  pomegranate, 
olive,  fig,  and  palm,  are  the  types  which  are  con- 
ventionalized. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Davis  & Emannel,  by  Messrs.  George 
Myers  & Sons.  The  marble  work  of  the  ark  and 
choir-screen,  reading-desk,  and  pulpit,  is  by 
Messrs.  Poole  & Sons.  The  pitoh-pine  seating  is 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles ; the  gasfittings  are  by 
Messrs.  D.  Hulett  & Co. ; the  main  portion  of  the 
stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Williamson  ; the  system 
of  hot-water-pipe  heating  and  ventilation  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  C.E. ; and 
the  stained-glass  windows  are  the  production  of 
Mr.  A.  F.  Usher.  The  organ  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Davidson,  at  a cost  of  1,2001. ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  will  bo  about 
20,0001. 


THE  CONINGSBT  ARMS. 

Sib, — I trust  to  your  kindness  to  allow  me 
space  for  a few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Gough  Nichols, 
ill  yonr  last  number. 

Commenting  on  ray  brief  description  of  the 
Coniugsby  Arms,  as  sculptnred  on  the  front  of 
the  Coniugsby  Hospital,  Mr.  Nichols  considers 
that  I am  wrong  in  describing  the  bearings,  and 
prononnees  them  to  be, — not  a lattice-fence  in- 
closing “conies,”  but  the  arms  of  Coningsby 
impaling  Fit  z- Williams,  which  latter  he  describes 
as  “ lozengy.”  As  he  gives  no  authority  but 
Dingley’s  “ History  from  Marble,”  a mere  col- 
lection of  pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  accurate  in  the  details  of  the  draw- 
ing, I should  like  to  suggest  some  reasons  why 
I do  not  regard  that  work  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

1.  The  bearings  seem  tome  to  be  fretty,  and 
not  “ lozengy,”  resembling  rather  the  bearings 
on  the  shields  of  Irby,  St.  Leger,  and  others, 
than  the  solid-looking  lozengy  of  Fitz-Williams. 

2.  There  is  no  perceptible  line  down  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  as  in  all  other  modern  impalements 
that  I remember.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols 
that  the  Coningsby  coat  is  not  an  old  one  ; if  it 
were,  I should  expect  to  see  the  two  coats  on 
separate  shields  side  by  side,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  arms  of  Derby  and  De  Watts,  in  Chester- 
field Church,  Derbyshire. 

3.  I regret  to  be  obliged  to  dissent  from  Mr. 
Nichols’s  remark  that  the  bearings,  ns  I de- 
scribed them,  would  be  “ remarkable  indeed.” 
Similar  bits  of  natnre,  with  aud  withont 
“fences,”  occur  in  a number  of  coats,  e.g.,  those 


of  Lord  Liamore,  Lambert  of  London,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Saffron  Walden,  Andover,  Beccles, 
Berwick,  Camelford,  Chester,  Derby,  Hartlepool, 
Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Launceston. 

4.  The  corruption  of  the  name  Coningsby  into 
Conisbie  is  not  old,  and  did  not  last  long.  Sir 
Thomas  Coningsby,  who  built  the  hospital,  spelt 
his  name  “ Conyngaby  ” (Townsend’s  History 
of  Leominster).  The  present  spelling  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Pope  : — 

“ The  House  impeach  him,  Coniugsby  harangues ; 

The  Coutt  forsakes  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs." 

As  to  my  principal  remark,  that  the  coat  is  an 
example  of  canting  and  panning  heraldry,  you 
have  sufficiently  vindicated  me,  leaving  me  no- 
thing to  add  but  that  I am,  &o., 

Flavell  Edmunds. 


WESTERN  SYNAGOGUE,  ST.  JAMES’S, 
LONDON. 

The  Western  Synagogue,  in  St.  Alban’s-place, 
Charles-street,  was  re-opened  on  the  18th ult.  for 
service.  It  has  been  repaired  and  decorated  in 
quiet  good  taste,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hayton,  architect. 

This  synagogue  was  built  in  the  year  1828. 
The  congregation,  which  was  established 
A.M.  553-1  (1774),  worshipped  previously  in 
premises  situated  in  Denmark-court,  Strand. 

The  whole  of  the  flooring,  as  well  as  that  to 
the  gallery,  is  covered  with  kamptulicon  of  extra 
thickness  by  Messrs.  Gough  & Son. 

Messrs.  Buchan  & Son,  of  Southampton,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  repairs,  painting,  and 
decorations,  and  they  have  very  creditably  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out  their  contract.  Messrs. 
Hulett  & Co.  have  executed  the  sunlights  and 
gasworks. 

The  expense  of  the  whole  of  the  works  has 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BAD  FOREMEN. 

Sir, — I have  read  your  recent  articles  upon 
the  technical  education  of  the  artizan  with 
attention ; but,  while  concurring  in  your  re- 
marks, it  has  struck  me  that  in  numbers  of 
instances,  many  of  which  have  come  onder  my 
notice,  a technical  education  is  of  very  little  nse 
to  the  operative.  This  is  owing  to  the  working 
system  now  in  use  in  the  building  trade.  In 
nine  out  of  every  ten  establishments,  one  man — 
the  foreman — has  supreme  control,  and  can  em- 
ploy or  discharge  whomsoever  he  thinks  fit.  In 
not  a few  instances  have  I seen  the  educated 
workman  dismissed  for  simply  knowing  too 
much  ; which  is  quoting  a favourite  saying.  The 
moment  ic  is  noticed  by  interested  officials  that 
this  or  that  man  can  strike  out  his  own  work 
from  a rough  sketch  or  regular  drawing,  that 
moment  be  is  looked  upon  as  one  to  be  gnarded 
against,  and  at  the  first  opportnnity,  if  circum- 
stances permit,  gets  his  “ back  day.”  Much  has 
been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  “ proper 
understanding”  which  ought  to  exist  between 
masters  and  men,  bat  this  will  never  be  until 
the  masters  trust  their  men  as  a body  more  than 
they  do  at  present.  They  always  seem  to  have 
a proper  understanding  with  their  respective 
foremen,  twenty  per  cent,  of  whom  add  to  their 
income  by  a system  of  trafficking,  which 
demoralises  the  men  while  it  takes  considerably 
from  the  employers’  profits.  By  the  present 
working  system,  a foreman  who  has  supreme 
control  over  fifty  or  sixty  men  can  add  to  his 
salary  by  receiving  weekly  pay  from  inferior 
bauds,  who  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to 
tender  the  bribe  in  return  for  being  kept  in  con- 
stant work.  Under  such  a system  the  educated 
artizan,  who  is  generally  a spirited  man  who 
would  not  stoop  to  such  a practice,  is  sure  to  be 
the  suft'erer. 

Besides  the  weekly  pay,  which  is  a common 
practice,  there  is  another  method  by  which  the 
foreman,  or  deputy  foreman,  in  charge  of  a job, 
and  who  generally  keeps  the  time  - book,  can 
augment  his  pay.  There  are  in  a firm,  say 
twenty  old  hands,  favourites,  who  can  be  conse- 
quently trusted  by  officials  inclined  to  do  a bit 
of  “jobbing.”  If  these  constant  men  happen  to 
lose  any  time,  suppose  two  hours  a week,  on 
an  average,  their  full  time  is  returned  by  the 
jobbers  to  the  pay-clerk,  and  the  two  hours’ 
pay,  which  was  never  worked  for,  banded  to  the 
foreman  or  deputy,  as  the  price  of  his  favour. 

What  leaves  so  many  married  men  always  in 
a straggling  position  ? Bribing  the  foreman, 
or  “boozing”  hia  depnty.  Why  are  so  many 


operatives  drunkards  ? Because  the  deputy  or 
confidential  man  likes  his  beer,  and  looks  to  the 
men  under  him  for  a treat  or  treats  as  the  price 
of  his  favour.  Between  bribing  the  foreman, 
and  supplying  beer  to  his  deputy,  the  man  who 
has  a wife  and  family  can  save  nothing  for  the 
rainy  day.  If  one  of  these  men  knew  an  opera- 
tive to  be  technically  educated,  he  would  stand 
a bad  chance  of  keeping  his  place,  for  reasons 
j which  are  very  obvious. 

The  writer  who  calls  for  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  workmen  for  our  workshops  also  sug- 
gests that  masters  should  be  taught  in  like 
manner.  If  they  were,  and  showed  a more 
friendly  feeling  and  inquiring  spirit  amongst 
their  men,  there  would  be  better  results  from 
the  money  earned.  A master  once  said  to  me, 
“ You  are  one  of  the  firm,  and  ought  to  take 
as  great  an  interest  in  it  as  I do  myself.”  I 
felt  this  was  a good  saying,  if  there  were  no 
too-much-trusted  officials  between  us. 

A Journeyman  Joiner. 


MAN  THE  BOATS. 

Sir, — The  following  remarks  will  perhaps 
render  my  last  letter  more  fully  understood. 

In  the  system  proposed  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  hoist  the  boat  from  the  deck,  and  when 
hoisted  to  remove  the  falls  into  the  boat  ready 
for  lowering,  and  in  order  to  do  this  there  must 
be  some  means  to  suspend  the  boat  for  the  time 
independently  of  the  falls. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  au 
additional  sheave  on  the  axle,  that  the  sheaves 
of  the  upper  block  (being,  as  before  stated,  part 
of  the  davit)  turn. 

Then  to  hoist  the  boat,  heave  on  the  falls,  and 
when  high  enongb,  the  man  in  the  boat  will 
make  fast  to  rings  to  receive  these  two  ropes, 
each  running  over  the  additional  sheaves  in  the 
davit  at  its  end  of  the  boat ; these  ropes  will  then 
be  made  fast  on  board,  and  the  boat  will  be  sus- 
pended for  the  time  without  the  falls,  and  which 
can  be  coiled  into  the  boat  ready  for  lowering; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  accident 
through  the  ropes  snspending  the  boat  not  being 
properly  made  fast,  or  cast  off  too  soon,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  an  overhanded,  or  Turk’s  head 
knot  made  on  it,  to  prevent  it  from  running  out 
through  the  sheave-hole,  and  thus  letting  the 
boat  down. 

Then,  in  lowering  the  boat,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  man  in  it  to  cast  off  the  ropes  it  is  sus- 
pended by,  the  falls  having  been  previously 
placed  in  the  tube  described  in  my  last  (and 
which  must  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
being  torn  apart  or  broken),  and  if  necessary 
temporarily  lashed  together  beneath  the  tube. 
If  so,  he  will  then  cast  off  such  lashings  and  pay 
out  the  falls,  and  lastly,  cast  off  the  tackling 
when  the  boat  has  taken  the  water.  The  boat 
will  then  of  course  have  a painter  to  prevent  her 
from  being  carried  away  by  the  current  before 
her  crew  can  jump  into  her.  When  the  falls 
shall  have  been  cast  off,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
take  the  end  of  each  one  on  board  preparatory 
to  rehoisting.  The  lower  blocks  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  rough  weather,  he  likely  to  dash  with 
great  violence  against  the  hull,  and  shonld 
therefore  he  of  suitable  material  and  of  the  best 
possible  shape  to  prevent  shivering;  for  this 
purpose  it  would  be  well  to  have  attached  small 
fenders  so  placed  as  not  to  impede  the  working. 

Concerning  the  tube  for  paying  out  the  falls 
when  in  the  boat  the  following  method  (if  not 
already  invented,  and  which  I am  not  aware 
that  it  is)  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement. 

Suppose  a piece  of,  say  2-in.  elm  plank,  2 ft. 
long  and  1 ft.  wide,  to  have  four  sheaves,  each 
5 in.  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the  fall,  aud 
two  of  these  to  be  placed  on  axles  running 
through  the  elm  plank,  and  near  oue  end,  and  so 
that  these  sheaves  shall  have  the  grooves  in  their 
circumference  rather  more  distant  apart  than 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  falls,  so  that  they  can 
both  be  rove  throngh  on  these  sheaves  without 
chafing  each  other;  then,  if  the  other  two 
sheaves  be  similarly  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  elm  plank,  the  falls  can  be  continued  aud 
rove  out  at  this  last-named  end  of  the  elm  plank, 
and  if  the  sheave  axles  were  left  long  enough, 
wo  could  put  on  this  side  a corresponding  piece 
of  elm  plank,  and  wo  should  now  have  a block 
with  the  falls  rove  throngh. 

The  writer  goes  further  into  description,  but  it 
needs  diagi’ams  to  make  it  of  any  value. 

* 

If,  nnderneath,  a thwart,  at  the  middle  of  the 
boat’s  length  and  on  one  side  of  the  keel  (under- 
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Death  the  boat),  were  to  be  formed  of,  say  1 ft. 
6 in.  by  1 ft.,  and  rising  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  about  8 in.,  a box,  and  this  to  have,  to  rise 
from  its  centre,  a pipe  having  a water-tight 
piston  (with  a collar  at  top  to  prevent  its  drop- 
ping throngh),  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston 
to  be  secured  a water-tight  box  of  wood  or 
leather  (nr  perhaps  of  cork) , to  be  very  light  and 
strong,  and  to  rise  np  into  and  fill  the  hollow 
box  previously  formed  in  the  boat  to  receive  it 
(and  which  wonld  be  better  made  with  a draught 
of  1 in.  in  8 in.,  to  allow  the  water  to  pass)  : 
then,  this  being  very  buoyant,  its  lifting  power 
in  the  water  would  be  50  lb.  or  60  lb. 

Now,  suppose  to  the  end  of  the  piston  there  bo 
fixed  a small  chain  on  either  side  to  lift  a very 
light  but  strong  lever  running  along  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  at  each  end,  and  its  end  to  be  tnrned 
np  at  right  angles  (and  to  work  on  a pivot  where 
it  turns),  and  the  part  tnrned  op  to  be  connected 
with  the  rnle  joint  of  the  bolt.  This  lever  would, 
perhaps,  be  best  made  of  exceedingly  light  X 
iron,  and  it  wonld  consist,  its  long  arm  of  (say) 
6 ft.,  and  its  return  arm  (which  should  have  an 
angle  brace)  of,  perhaps,  1 ft.  6 in.  j then  the 
power  of  the  short  arm  would  be  four  times  the 
power  of  the  long  arm. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  balance  the  long  arm  by 
oontinning  its  end,  and  putting  a weight  thereto 
(like  the  minute-hand  of  a church  clock),  we 
shonld  have  available  half  the  lifting  power  of  the  ' 
piston  for  each  long  arm,  say  that  to  be  28  lb. ; ' 
then  that  would  give  four  times  that,  or  a power  ^ 
of  1 cwt.,  to  force  against  the  bolt  at  the  rule  j 
joint  (against  the  7 lb.  spring),  and  bend  it  so  as  ■ 
to  liberate  the  iron  eye  or  ring  of  the  strap  of 
lower  block,  [ 

By  this  plan  both  the  falls  'must  be  cast  off 
the  instant  the  boat  takes  the  water  at  its  middle, 
and  it  would  thus  be  almost,  if  not  utterly  im- 
possible for  it  'to  capsize  throngh  any  fault  in 
the  falls,  and  the  lower  block  could  not  twist 
while  the  bolt  passed  throngh  its  iron  eye  in  its 
strap  J bub  it  would  turn  on  the  bolt  as  a pivot, 
and  accommodate  itself  to  the  varying  inclina- 
tions of  the  falls  in  lowering,  and  it  would  have 
the  guide-rope  (mentioned  in  my  lost  letter) 
attached  to  it,  sliding  by  its  ring  at  its  other 
end,  up  and  down  the  wire  ropes,  and  which 
would,  of  course,  bo  cast  off  with  it. 

To  rehoist  the  boat,  a man  must,  by  his 
weight,  force  down  the  piston,  and  there  mast 
be  a bolt  or  chain  or  something  to  keep  it  down 
while  he  attaches  the  tackle,  and  till  the  boat  is 
quite  clear  of  the  water.*  Henry  A>fBKosE. 


AKCH^OLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Wiltshire. — The  annual  three  days’  meeting 
of  the  Wiltshire  Archajologioal  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society  has  been  held;  with  Wilton, — an 
ancient  and  interesting  town  which  once  ranked 
first  in  the  county, — as  the  head- quarters,  and 
Salisbury  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  parts 
of  South  Wilts  as  points  for  excursioas.  Mr. 
Charles  Penruddocke,  of  Compton  Park,  presided. 
As  Dsnal,  the  society  was  received  with  great 
hospitality;  and  the  programme  was  nnanimously 
voted  a good  mixture  of  business  and  pleasure. 
One  noteworthy  featnre  was  the  number  of  ladies 
who  honoured  the  society  with  their  presence. 
General  regret  was  expressed  at  the  affliction 
oast  upon  Lady  Herbert  and  the  Pembroke  family 
by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Captain,  in 
which  a son  of  the  house  was  serving  as  mid- 
shipman ; and  the  intended  visit  to  Wilton  House 
was  of  course  put  off  in  consequence.  Other  ^ 
than  that  there  was  no  drawback  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  visitors.  The 
inhabitants  of  Wilton  were  represented  in  the 
welcome  by  the  mayor,  as  well  as  by  two  of  the 
hon.  local  secretaries,  Mr.  H.  J.  F.  Swayne  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale.  The  soientifio  and  social 
congress,  with  its  round  of  addresses,  papers,  con- 
versazioni, excursions,  luncheons,  dinners,  &c., 
was  attended  by  a large  and  influential  company ; 
although  the  presence  of  two  or  three  of  the 
expected  savants  was  unobtainable,  through  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  being  in  pro- 
gress. Among  the  papers  read  were: — The  Rev. 
D.  Oliver,  on  Wilton  Church;  Mr.  J.  E.  Nightin- 
gale, on  Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Fonthill 
Excursion ; Rev.  G.  S.  Masters,  on  Roman 
Remains  recently  found  at  Holbury,  near  Dean; 
Rev.  J.  Heale,  on  the  History  of  Poyntingtonj 
Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  on  the  Stone  Period;  Rev. 
D.  Oliver,  on  the  Stone  Avenues  of  Carnac.  The 
annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Pembroke  Arms 

, * ■Erra/ara.— In  my  laat,  for  "doable  tape”  read 
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Hotel,  the  mayor  of  Wilton  in  the  chair.  The 
second  day  of  the  meeting  was  the  grand 
excursion-day,  when  a distanco  of  upwards  of 
forty  miles  was  traversed  along  the  interest- 
ing valley  of  the  Nadder.  Starting  from  Salis- 
bury at  nine  o’clock,  and  Wilton  at  half-past 
nine,  the  excursionists  numbered  not  far  short 
of  200  persons,  and  occupied  about  thirty  car- 
riages of  various  descriptions,  some  of  which  had 
been  hired  from  Southampton  for  the  purpose. 
With  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  as  pioneer  and  manager 
of  the  excursion,  the  lengthy  and  somewhat 
novel,  procession  was  kept  together  in  excellent 
order.  Next  day  the  excursionists,  about  100, 
went  to  Longford  Castle. 

An  Archceological  Society  for  Dorset. — Uuder 
this  title  the  editor  of  the  Dorset  Chronicle  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a new  society. 


AID  TO  THE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  a number  of  the  Revue  Qindrale  de  V Archi- 
tecture, conducted  by  M.  Daly,  just  received,  it 
appears  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  Decaen  has 
left  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Paris,  the 
munificent  legacy  of  120,0001.,  for  the  formation 
of  a museum,  to  be  named  the  Decaen  Musenm  ; 
as  also  to  provide  recompenses  to  the  students 
of  the  Academy,  and  to  give  for  three  years  to 
thosd  students  who  have  returned  from  Rome  a 
pension  of  1601.  per  annum  to  the  painters  and 
aoulptors,  and  to  architects  1201.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  does  not  appear;  hut  possibly  it 
may  be  to  cover  the  expense  of  models,  &c.,  so 
essential  to  the  former,  but  not  required  by 
architects.  When  France  gets  out  of  her  present 
unfortnnate  position,  which  will,  we  most  sin- 
cerely  hope,  soon  be  the  case,  this  noble  bequest 
will  doubtless  produce  good  results. 


THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

At  the  first  court  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  since  the  recess  there  was  a very  large 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbons 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pollard,  the  clerk,  read  a notice  referring 
to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thwaites,  and  Mr. 
Runtz  adverted  to  the  aad  loss  the  Board  had 
sustained : the  condolences  of  the  Board  were 
agreed  to  be  conveyed  to  Lady  Thwaites. 

The  letter  of  the  Home  Secretary,  suggesting 
that  the  appointment  of  a chairman  should  be 
deferred  or  made  conditionally,  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Newton  moved  that  the  whole  matter 
connected  with  the  salary,  duties,  and  so  on,  of  the 
chairman,  together  with  the  letter  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  should  be  referred  to  a committee. 
Tho  letter,  he  considered,  was  an  interference 
with  the  duties  of  tho  Board,  and  he  thought 
that  a couferenco  with  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  subject 
should  besought. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Board. 


ARCHITECTURAL  VAGARIES  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — While  the  romantic  site  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  towering  irregular  outline  of  our  lofty 
buildings  require  so  little  effort  to  give  the 
pleasing  effect  so  much  admired,  we  still  con- 
tinue to  waste  many  thousands  of  pounds,  dis- 
playing false  taste  in  obscure  localities,  where 
plain  buildings  with  more  light  and  more  air  are 
only  wanted.  The  tenants  are  saddled  with 
costly  stone  and  lime  excrescences,  copies  of 
some  baronial  reminisoenoes  which  have  no 
historic  worth,  far  less  present  or  future  utility, 
to  any  one,  except  where  sentiment  prevails  over 
principle.  Allan  Ramsay,  addressing  civic 
authority  here  a century  ago,  gives  a hint  as  to 
a feeling  of  principle  now  wanted  in  our  city 
improvements,  when  he  says  : — 

" Our  reason  and  advantage  call 
Us  to  preeervo  what  we  esteem, 

And  each  should  contribute,  tho’  small. 

Like  silver  rivulets  that  fall 

In  one,  and  make  a spreading  stream. 

So  should  a city  all  her  care  unite, 

T’  engage  with  entertainment  of  delight.’’ 

Now,  here  we  are,  sober,  sentimental  Scotch- 
men  of  the  period,  Btriving  with  the  imitative 
ability  of  the  Chinese  tailor  (who  so  tastefally 
copied  the  patches  on  the  old  pattern  into  the 
new  breeches),  reproducing  the  stnok-to  devices 
of  the  old  bnildera  into  new  tenements,  with 
damaging  effect  to  the  comfort  and  means  of. 
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the  workmen’s  families  and  shopmen  who 
require  accommodation. 

Such  is  the  distorted  taste  of  the  period  that 
even  an  effort  has  been  made  to  mar  the  present 
perfect  symmetry  of  Charlotte-square,  requiring 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  pi'eserve  the  true 
Classic  taste  of  our  fathers.  This  nobis  square 
is  well  worthy  of  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
grand  Scottish  Memorial  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  bat,  such  is  the  questionable  state  of 
public  taste,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Ross  Fountain, — this,  the  finest  work 
of  art  we  have  of  the  kind,  having  been  placed  in 
the  worst  possible  position  under  the  cold  shadow 
of  the  Castle  rock, — on  the  lowest  ground  of 
Princes-street-gardens, — where  in  the  same 
bleak  locality  a winter  garden  is  planned  out  to 
be  placed,  the  design  for  which  being  exhibited 
as  art. 

Many  visitors  to  Edinburgh  think  from  the 
costly  construction  of  buildings  here,  that  too 
many  fantastic  notions  in  stone  and  lime  are 
built  for  posterity  to  alter.  We  experience 
trouble  now  by  the  coat  and  dust  of  daily  alte- 
rations on  tho  massive  works  of  past  genera- 
tions. The  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have 
spent  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  clearing 
away  substantial  palatial  buildings,  which  after 
all  are  only  replaced  by  a wooden  station,  which 
a Yankee  visitor  said  has  a useful  homely  feel- 
ing about  it.  Near  the  same  timber  erection,  a 
further  clearance  of  some  few  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  princely  dwellings  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed as  a suitable  site,  at  the  west  eud  of 
Pfinces-street,  for  the  Prince  Consort  memorial; 
while  alongside  that  street  there  are  at  least 
two  good  sites  in  the  garden  walk  opposite 
Frederick-street  and  Castle-street,  and  best  of 
all  a most  appropriate  site  having  the  vista  of 
Priuces-streeJ  towards  the  east,  if  placed  upon 
the  rocks  below  the  Nelson  tower,  We  have  in 
the  same  view  that  moat  symbolic  of  Sootland’a 
memorials,  the  unfinished  national  monnment  to 
her  brave  sons  who  fought  and  fell  during  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon  striving  to  obtain  the 
now  waste-paper  treaties  of  the  last  generation. 
The  new  and  finished  national  memorial  to 
“ the  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be,”  would 
tend,  if  placed  near  those  solemn  columns,  to 
illustrate  the  triumphs  of  peace  over  war  ? 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a statue  of  Chalmers 
in  marble.  As  we  do  not  keep  such  memorials 
very  clean,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be 
of  bronze,  and  made  to  match  the  statues  of 
George  IV.  and  Pitt  by  Chantrey,  as  there  is  yet 
another  site  in  our  noble  George-street  re- 
quiring such  a statue.  The  Chalmers  memorial 
should  be  placed  at  the  intersection  of  Castle- 
street,  and  we  should  then  have  a statue  of  the 
regal,  lay,  and  clerio  representative  men  of  laat 
generation  adorning  our  finest  thoroughfare.  As 
yet  in  the  city  of  Knox  there  is  no  monnment  to 
our  great  reformer,  statesman,  and  divine. 

Whatever  sentiment  or  principle  guides  us  in 
the  erection  of  memorials  to  our  worthies,  we 
cannot  boast  of  bemg  Israelites  indeed.  We 
do  not  garnish  the  memorials  of  the  past,  but, 
neglecting  historic  worth,  the  sectional  and  sec- 
tairn  Scotchman  of  the  period  needs  the  genial 
heart  and  gentle  hand  of  au  “ Old  Mortality  ” 
to  remove  the  weather-stains  from  freestone  and 
marble  memorials  of  our  lay  and  clerio  worthies. 

J,  K. 


MORTUARY  CHAPEL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Aboitt  five  years  ago  Dr.  Trench,  the  Liver 
pool  medical  officer  of  health,  commenced  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fund  for 
the  erection  of  a mortuary  chapel,  to, which,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  by  the  attraction  of  a religious  ordinance, 
the  poor  Irish  inhabitants  might  be  induced  to 
remove  their  dead  between  the  periods  of  decease 
and  burial,  so  putting  an  end  to  “ wakes  ” of  the 
dead  in  their  own  dwellings.  The  work,  how- 
ever, was  undertaken  by  a single  individual,  and 
the  site  fixed  upon  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Collingwood-street.  The  architect  chosen  was 
Mr.  Henry  Sumners,  of  the  firm  of  Culshaw  & 
Sumners,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  the  designer  of 
the  structure ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  William 
Tomkinaon.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
December  11th,  1866,  by  Dr.  Goss,  Roman 
Oatholio  bishop.  After  a considerable  portion 
of  the  building  had  been  erected,  adverse  cir- 
cnmstancea  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the  donor 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  build- 
ing remained  at  a stand  until  soma  two  years 
ago,  when,  funds  having  been  obtained  for  that 
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purpose,  it  was  re-proceeded  withj  and  it  is  now 
near  oomplebion.  It  forms  an  architectural 
fuatnre  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  stylo  is 
Gothic  of  the  Decorative  period ; and  the  exterior 
of  the  entire  edifice  is  executed  in  Yorkshire 
stone  shoddies,  with  Grinshill  and  Longridge 
stone  as  dressings.  The  object  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  was  to  assimilate  the 
edifice  as  much  as  possible  to  an  ordinary  church, 
and  to  remove,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  appear- 
ance of  a mere  morgue  or  dead-house. 

The  mortuary  consists  of  a nave,  37  ft.  by  28  ft., 
and  it  is  capable  of  containing,  without  crowding, 
twenty-one  coffins;  it  has  a distinct  entrance 
from  the  street,  the  opposite  end  of  the  building 
to  which  is  semi-ocfcagonal.  The  sides  and  end 
of  the  mortuary  are  divided  into  seven  equal 
bays,  the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  eight 
polished  granite  shafts,  resting  upon  a Yorkshire 
stone  plinth  or  basement,  the  bays  being  again 
subdivided  by  smaller  granite  shafts  supporting 
intervening  arches  and  tracery.  Between 
the  shafts  is  plate  gloss,  completely  filling 
up  the  openings  of  arches  and  tracery,  form 
ing  ^o  completely  sealed  division  from  the 
aisles  j and  thus,  whilst  a view  of  the  interior 
of  the  mortuary  is  aflbrded,  there  is  a perfect 
absence  in  the  building  without  of  any  taint 
or  smell.  The  aisles,  which  are  19  ft.  wide, 
entirely  surround  the  mortuary,  and  form  the 
chapel  portion  of  the  building,  which,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  mortuary,  is  also  semi-octagonal, 
except  the  centre,  which  is  projected  outwards  to 
form  the  chancel,  which,  together  with  the 
aisles,  is  lighted  by  three  traoeried  windows, 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  seats  are  so 
planned  that  the  whole  of  the  audience  face  the 
altar.  To  the  chapel  portion  of  the  building 
there  are  separate  entrances  at  the  side.  Above 
the  arches  of  the  mortuary  there  is  ashlar  work, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  moulded  and  curved 
principals  springing  from  stone  corbels,  filled  in 
between  by  boarding,  as  also  is  the  roof  of  the 
aisles.  The  walls  of  the  aisles  are  in  brick- 
work,  in  coloured  bands,  no  plaster  being  nsed 
throughout.  The  floor  of  the  mortuary  is 
2 ft.  6 in.  lower  than  that  of  the  aisles,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  access,  nearly  level  with  the 
street.  The  ventilation  is  by  one  very  large 
Watson  syphon  ventilator  on  the  roof ; and  the 
chnpol  is  also  ventilated  and  warmed.  A sacristy 
and  other  conveniences  are  provided  for,  being 
approached  from  the  chancel. 

The  building,  says  our  authority,  the  local 
Jownal,  will  be  ready  for  the  ceremony  of 
opening  in  a few  weeks.  It  is  in  a snfficiently 
advanced  state  to  indicate  all  that  was  intended 
by  its  projector  and  architect. 


of  the  kitchen  wing,  at  a distance  of  40  ft.,  and 
connected  by  a corridor,  is  the  workshop  block, 
140  ft.  by  66  ft.,  containing  workshops  for  the 
carpenters,  painters,  shoemakers,  &o.,  engine- 
house  and  smithy,  over  which  are  the  wash- 
houses, laundry,  &o.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
entrance  hall,  t>nd  branching  off  to  the  right 
and  left,  are  the  principal  corridors,  9 ft.  wide 
and  130  ft.  long,  communicating  with  the 
various  apartments  and  with  the  corridors  of  the 
wings.  The  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, both  on  the  right  and  left,  are  reserved  as 
day-rooms  for  the  first-class  patients.  Those  on 
the  east  side  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  school- 
master, schoolmistress,  and  attendants.  In  the 
north  and  south  wings  are  the  school-rooms, 
day-rooms,  baths,  and  lavatories.  The  basement 
floor  is  mostly  above  ground,  owing  to  the 
natural  slope  of  the  ground,  and  is  chiefly 
appropriated  for  general  storage  of  provisions, 
ironmongery,  coals,  drapery  and  linen,  larders 
and  dairies,  tailors’  and  upholsterers’  shops,  &c. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  basement  story  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  central  block,  where  goods 
and  stores  are  delivered  and  deposited  for  nse.  In 
the  south  wing  are  work-rooms  and  large  play- 
rooms for  the  use  of  the  inmates  in  wet  weather. 
The  first  floor  is  generally  appropriated  as  dor- 
mitories, with  the  board-room  and  offices  over 
the  principal  entrance.  The  second  floor  is 
similarly  appropriated.  The  work,  now  nearly 
completed,  comprises  abont  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  contract,  and  includes  all  the  various 
offices  and  apartments  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  north  wing  and  the  range  of 
buildings  connecting  it  with  the  central  block. 
The  south  wing  it  is  intended  to  appropriate  for 
boys,  and  the  north  wing  (now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion) for  girls.  The  building,  when  finished,  will 
accommodate  500  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  staff 
of  officers,  and  the  total  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  350,0001. 


THE  EOYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM  EOR 
IDIOTS. 

The  centre  and  south  wing  of  the  Idiot 
Asylum  for  the  Northern  Counties  of  Lancaster 
are  now  so  far  completed  as  to  be  nearly  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  building, 
which  stands  on  a commanding  site  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  south  of  the  town,  near  the 
Lancaster  and  Preston  Railway,  is  in  a modified 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  is  to  consist  of 
a centre,  with  lofty  entrance  tower,  and  two 
wings.  The  tower  and  south  wing  are  already 
completed.  The  asylum  stands  in  the  midst  of 
sixty -seven  acres  of  land,  which  are  in  process  of 
being  suitably  laid  out.  The  exterior  walla  are 
of  a light-coloured  freestone.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  plan  is  very  simple,  and 
something  in  the  form  of  the  letter  E,  the  main 
front  facing  westward  being  represented  by  the 
thick  upright  stroke,  with  two  wings  at  the 
north  and  south  extremities  projecting  60  ft. 
from  the  front  of  the  main  building,  and  running 
back  185  ft.,  and  a central  projection  of  40  ft. 
extending  in  an  easterly  direction  to  a distance 
of  250  ft.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to 
Eouth  is  473  ft.,  and  from  east  to  west  340  ft., 
the  total  area  covered  being  5,160  square  yards. 
The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  front,  and  opens  into  the  large  entrance- 
hall  and  staircaBO  leading  to  the  board- room  and 
the  secretary’s  office.  To  the  right  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent  ; to  the  left  the 
matron’s  room,  waiting-room,  «io.  Facing  the 
entrance  is  the  large  dining-hall,  73  fo.  by  35  ft., 
capable  of  accommodating  300  inmates.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  dining-hall  is  the  kitchen 
wing,  containing  a large  kitchen,  43  ft.  by  35  ft. 
scullery,  pantries,  servants’  hall,  &c.  Beneath 
are  the  bakeries,  store-rooms,  &o.,  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen  by  a hoist.  To  the  east 


STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sib, — By  the  programme  of  the  British  Association 
Lirerpool,  Mechanical  Seciion,  only  one  paper  was,  I be- 
lieve. to  be  read,  viz.,  “ Sieam  Boiler  Explosions.”  Is  it 
indifierence,  or  are  all  our  wants  supplied  ? Are  there  no 
railway  accidents  to  see  to?  no  preventive  required  for 
ships  turning  topsy-tnrvy  ? Are  explosions  in  gunpowder 
mills  and  coal-mines  of  no  moment  ? Are, sir,— but  your 
space  in  the  Siiilder  is  valuable  : I will  at  once  explain  my 
self-acting  valve  of  a large  bore,  the  present  safety-valve 
to  remain,  though  oft  tue  reverse  of  safe,  through  inat- 
tention or  tampering. 

I think  I can  best  illustrate  mv  improvement  by  relating 
a scene  in  the  engine-room  of  H.M.3.  Wmp.  The  boilers 
were  old  and  much  worn,  fall  power  seldom  attempted. 
On  one  occasion  the  engineer  drew  attention  to  the 
upheaving  of  the  top  plates.  A little  more  steam  would 
have  sent  os  all  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker.  One  daring  fire- 
man danced  on  the  plates. 

The  lever  of  my  large  gush  valve  being  secured  down  hy 
awire  drawn  across  tho  edge  of  a steel  clip  or  shears: 
undue  expansion  would  instantly  sever  the  wire,  all  the 
steam  would  then  escape  up  the  chimney.  An  iron  plate 
on  the  top,  made  on  purpose  to  bulge,  would  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  R.  T. 

P.S.  Many  mechanics  would  gladly  attend  on  all-night 
discussion.  If  the  British  Association  would  permit  them 
to  take  part,  explain,  read  papers,  show  models : they 
would  esteem  it  an  event  for  a lifetime. 


piers  throughout,  with  reference  nunihors 
(including,  of  course,  the  fair  copy  of  seme). 

6.  Superficial  quantity  of  every  field  and  property 
thronghout,  except  in  the  towa,  where  small  ineiosuree 
may  be  combined  in  groups  not  exceeding  10  poles  (in- 
cludes copying  same  in  schedule  or  on  the  maps). 

To  this  add,  unless  the  surveyor  reside  in  Aylesbury, 
travelling  expenses  for  the  staff  employed,  extra  expenses 
attending  their  residence,  office,  &o.,  with  paper  for  tha 
three  maps,  and  incidental  expenses. 

We  are  unable  to  understand  how  this  can  be  done  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  for  any  of  those  sums  quoted  in 
tho  letters  which  have  appeared,  and,  knowieg  nothing 
whatever  of  the  fortunate  (?)  competitor,  we  can  only  hope 
that  ho  has  not  been  misled  in  taking  the  work  at  such  a 
figure,  and  that  he  will  complete  it  accurately  by  the  times 
named,  so  as  to  obtain  a fair  profit  for  t e live  months’ 
work  for  the  necessary  staff;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  this  unless  he  succeeds  in  oblain* 
ing  the  assistance  of  properly-qualified  surveyors  at  about 
(he  rate  of  ordinary  artizane,  and  we  are  led  to  doubt  the 
satisfactory  issue  so  far  as  the  Board  arc  concerned,  not, 
however,  unfortunately,  80  much  from  the  apparent  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  expectation,  as  from  the  opportunities 
we  have  had  of  seeing  the  result  of  other  surveys  made  at 
low  prices  for  local  Boards,  &c. 

A short  time  since  a map  of  a county  town  was  put 
into  our  hands,  and  ou  taking  actual  measurements  in  the 
streets,  we  found  that  they  differed  generaiiy  8 or  10  per 
cent,  from  those  appearing  on  the  map.  A main  road, 
shown  for  at  least  10  chains,  was  about  16  degrees  out  of 
its  true  direction,  while  one  of  the  principal  churches  had 
skew  angles  at  sll  the  corners,  as  apparently  the  only  way 
of  fitting  it  into  tho  strange  shape  which  the  churchyard 
bad  (eironeously)  assumed. 

We  could  mention  the  names  of  other  places,  some  of 
considerable  importance,  where  the  town  maps  ore,  for 
purposes  of  accuracy  and  precision,  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  drawn. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  because  it  is  on® 
which  docs  not  get  generally  known.  A corporation  which, 
from  motives  ot  parsimony,  has  made  a bad  bargaiu  in 
this  respect,  does  not  proclaim  it,  even  if  aware  of  it ; but 
a map,  perhaps  nicety  coloured  and  mounted,  hangs  in  tho 
Town-hall  or  Board-room,  looking,  to  ordinary  spectators, 
very  8ati8fa-;tory,  while  a few  members  of  the  Board,  tho 
town  surveyor,  and  any  unfortunate  professional  men  who 
would  be  glad,  if  ihoy  could,  to  make  use  of  it,  are  alone 
aware  of  Us  worthlessness  for  nearly  every  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made. 

Hence,  if  the  ratepayers  of  Aylesbury  have  cause  (as 
suggested  by  your  correspondent  “ Fair  Flay  ”)  to  regret 
the  acceptance  of  the  present  tender,  we  should  base  such 
an  anticipation  on  different  grounds  from  those  suggested 
in  his  letter  ; and  though  the  well-iinuwn  experieuce  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  Danton  would  not  lead  to  a belief 
that  they  would  accept  a tender  impossible  to  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  strict  accordance  with  the  in- 
strnotions  given  the  competitors,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  contrary  idea. 

We  repeat  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  taken  the  contract,  but  fear  be  will  either  find  he  has 
undervalued  the  work,  or  will  have  to  “ cut  his  coat  accord- 
ing to  his  cloth,”  in  which  case  either  he  or  the  ratepayers 
must  suffer. 

We  should  state,  in  opposition  to  the  letter  of  “A 
Surveyor,”  that  we  were  distinctly  told  tho  lowest  tender 
would  not  necessarily  ho  acceded,  but  one  according  with 
■ ‘ 'Ir.  Denton. 

Two  OF  TUB  CoiirEiiions. 


SASHES  AND  FRAMES. 

Sib, — Having  noticed  the  correspondence  in  j 
journal  of  this  and  last  week  headed  ’*  Bashes,"  in_wl 
objections  are  urged  against  them  as  being  continually 
subject  to  the  breakage  of  cords,  detaching  of  weiglita, 
&c.,  which  renders  them  comparatively  useless,  we  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  patent  arrangement  of  which  we 
are  the  sole  manufacturers,  which  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  lines,  pulleys,  and  weights,  and  which  allows  the  sashes 
to  revolve,  so  that  the  outside  of  the  sash  can  be  turned 
towards  the  inside  of  the  room,  for  the  purposes  of 
glazing  and  cleaning,  without  removal  from  the  frames  or 
disconnecting  beads,  Ac.,  which  obviates  the  very  objec- 
tionable practice  of  using  external  stages.  This  latter 
qualilioalion  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 

AncniBXLD  SmiH  & Co. 


LAYING  PAVEMENTS. 

IE, — Will  one  of  jour  numerous  readers  kindly  inform 
what  is  the  most  approved  and  cheapest  method  for 
laying  tar  paving  or  esphalte  on  public  thoroi'ghfareB  ? 

L.  M.  F. 


THE  SEWERS  IN  REGENT-STREET. 

Sib, — Surely  something  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Regent- 
street  sewers.  I have  noticed  for  the  last  three  weeks  a 
most  horrible  stench  rising  from  the  gullies, more  especially 

from  those  at  the  corner  of  Vigo-street. 

I think  your  able  sanitary  correspondent  “ Pro  is  in 
more  requisition  hero  than  in  the  provinces ; for  it  is  a 
shame  that  one  of  our  finest  streets  should  become  in- 
tolerable from  faulty  drainage.  W.  H.  A, 


AYLESBURY  SURVEY,  AND  SURVEYS 
GENERALLY. 

giB^— In  asking  you  to  allow  us  through  your  columns 
to  give  expression  to  our  astouishment  at  the  acceptance 
of  a Tender  of  1871.  lOs.,  we  do  so  on  directly  opposite 
grounds  to  those  of  your  other  correspondents,  viz,,  not 
Because  a lower  tender  was  not  accepted,  but  that  one  so 
low  should  be. 

The  work  to  be  done,  as  per  memorandum  of  instruc- 
tions sent  to  tko  competitors  by  the  Town.  Clerk,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Survey  and  map  of  the  town,  comprising  about  2CK) 
acres  and  1,400  houses,  scale  one  chain  to  the  inch  : to  be 
completed  by  the  1st  of  November. 

2.  Survey  and  map  of  the  district  (including  a reduction 
of  the  town  portion ),  in  all  about  3,2  0 acres  ; scale,  three 
chains  to  the  inch  : to  be  completed  by  the  Ist  of 
February. 

3.  Separate  plot  of  200  acres  of  the  country  portii 
(required  for  in-igation  purposes)  by  Ist  of  November. 

-1.  Complete  schedule  of  the  oanets,  lessees,  and  oceu- 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

TEE  FOR  ARCHES. 

At  Gnildhall,  Mr.  Wigtnore,  of  Bradfiel(3 
House,  Walham-green,  builder,  was  summoned 
before  Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  for  251.  10s.  for 
surveyors’  fees  for  the  buudiog  of  certain  arches 
under  the  public  highway  in  Newgate  Market. 
Mr.  Clarke  appeared  for  tho  district  surveyor, 
and  another  solicitor  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Edwin  Power  said  that  he  was  tho  surveyor  for  the 
district  which  included  old  Newgate  Market.  On  the  8tb 
of  June  ho  received  a notice  from  the  defendant  that  ho 
intended  to  build  fifly-two  arches  under  a public  highway 
in  old  Newgate  Market.  Ho  went  there  on  the  I3th  of 
June,  and  measured  and  surveyed  them.  About  tea  or 
twelve  days  afterwards  he  found  oue  or  two  arches  com- 
plete By  the  20th  of  July  liity-one  arches  were  com- 
plete’ aud  in  the  interim  he  went  lifteeu  or  sixteen  times 
to  survey  them  as  they  were  in  progress,  and  had  to 
measure  them  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  walls  were 
of  tho  proper  thickness,  the  arches  of  tho  proper  width, 
and  the  span  constructed  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
The  arches  varied  in  size,  and  he  had  to  examine  every 
one  of  them,  and  measure  them.  They  were  not  arches 
attached  to  houses,  but  were  built  on  a vacant  piece  of 
ground  under  what  was  intended  to  be  a public  way,  and 
adjoining  which  houses  were  intended  to  be  built.  Each 
arch  had  a separate  entrance  and  patty-walls. 

Cross-examined.— Each  vault  or  arch  was  a separate 
structure,  and  one  arch  was  turned  at  a time.  Ho  had 
claimed  bis  fees  (251.  lOs.),  and  the  defendant  had  refused 
to  pay  them. 

For  the  plaiutiff  it  was  contended  that  each  arch  was  a 
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separate  structure,  and  entitled  bim  to  a fee  of  10b  on 
each  ; while,  for  the  defence,  it  was  argued  that  they  were 
one  continuous  struetnre,  requiring  only  a fee  of  lOa.  for 
the  whole.  After  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Robert  W.  Carden  said  that  while  25i  10s.  was  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  surveyor's  fees  for  the  51  arches  he 
thought  108.  was  too  small;  but  taking  the  Act  of  Par- 
Jinment  as  it  stood  he  could  only  order  one  fee  to  be  paid 
lor  the  whole  of  the  arches. 

Mr.  Clarice  Iheu  asked  for  a case  to  go  to  a superior 
conrt,  and  it  was  agreed  that  as  the  question  was  one  of 
much  importance  to  builders  and  district  surveyors,  a ease 
shonld  be  agreed  upon  to  get  the  decision  of  a superior 
court  upon  it.  ^ 


[Oct.  1,  1870. 


THE  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT. 

Sin,— Seldom  a complaint  has  to  be  repeated  in  the 
bnt  really  the  neglected  and  dirt-clogged  steps 
trom  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Albert  Embankment  are 
in  such  a state  as  to  call  aloud  for  a shovel  and  broom, 
irovincials  will  say  we  are  magnificently  dirty. 

_ E.  T, 

MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF  DEFOE. 

Sir,— I long  to  suggest  an  improvement,  hv  way  of  addi- 
tion to  the  above  memorial  atone.  Bald  and  dry  as  the 
bare  record  is,  the  by-atanders’  interest  therein  would,  I 
think,  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a portrait  • 
an  oval  medallion  likeiiess,  in  profile,  ofthe  prolific  writer’ 
to  whom  periodical  literature  iu  especial,  and  all  successive 

rising  generations,"  have  been  ao  much  indebted. 

A.  H.  Gest. 

THE  WATER-GATE. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  17th  ulfc.,  I 
notice  a justly  indignant  letter  as  to  the  disgrace- 
ful condition  of  the  fine  old  relic,  Inigo  Jones’s 
“ York  Stairs.”  I entirely  sympathise  with  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent,  ” R.  P.  W.,”  and 
may  inform  him  and  the  pnblio  that  when  the 
estimates  were  made  for  the  new  Embankment, 
it  was  included  to  rebuild  the  Water-gate  in  an 
appropriate  position.  Why  this  is  not  executed 
we  can  only  surmise.  Some  information  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  forthcoming. 

Father  Thames. 


DISCOVERY  IN  WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

As  the  workmen  engaged  in  laying  a new 
pavement  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  were  removing  one  of  the  three  stone 
cofiin  slabs  lying  on  the  floor  beneath  the  great 
east  window,  they  discovered  a stone  coffin  con- 
taining  the  skeleton  of  a man,  partly  enveloped 
in  fragments  of  the  dress  iu  which  he  bad  been 
buried.  When  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  well-known 
ecclesiologist,  visited  the  cathedral  some  years 
ago,  among  other  things  he  described  to  the 
Archaeological  Association  the  three  slabs  before 
named,  with  the  effigies  upon  them.  Two  of  the 
slabs  have  apparently  no  coffins  or  burials  under 
them.  But  with  regard  to  the  third,  which  lies 
north  of  the  other  two,  and  is  the  one  now  to 
be  described,  Mr.  Bioiam  believed  it  to  be  the 
earliest  episcopal  effigy  in  the  cathedral,  and  it 
was  assigned  by  him  to  Bishop  William  de  Blois, 
who  died  in  1236,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  its  aisles.  The  effigy 
on  the  slab  is  sculptured  in  low  relief,  and  the 
slab  forms  the  top  of  the  stone  coffin  in  which 
the  remains  have  been  found.  On  the  head  of 
the  effigy  is  the  low  mitre. 

On  lilting  the  slab  from  the  pavement  the 
open  coffin  appeared,  containing  the  perfect 
skeleton  of  a tall  man.  The  coffin  had  evidently 
at  some  former  period  been  rifled  of  any  jewelry 
ov  other  valuable  contents  which  might  have 
been  buried  with  the  deceased.  Underneath 
the  head,  and  forming  the  cushion  on  which  it 
lay,  was  part  of  a Norman  shaft  and  capital, 
tnrned  upside  down,  and  hollowed  out  for  the 
reception  of  the  skull,  as  was  usual  in  coffins  of 
that  period.  The  coffin  bad  been  cut  both  head 
and  foot,  to  admit  the  dead  body  in  its  mitre. 
The  coffiu  is  6 ft.  10^  in.  long  externally,  and 
6 fc.  5 in.  inside.  The  skeleton  was  of  a man 
aa  inch  or  two  more  than  6 ft.  high  when  alive. 
The  Botures  of  the  head  were  obliterated  or 
ossified,  denoting  the  apparent  age  from  sixty  to 
seventy  years. 

^ Mr.  Bontell  has  examined  the  remains,  and 
given  a particular  account  of  them,  for  which 
fi36  the  JVorcester  Herald  of  24th  September. 


OWEN’S  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

The  fonndntion-stone  of  the  new  building  for 
Owen’s  College,  Manchester  of  which  we  gave 
full  details  on  the  9th  of  April  last  (page  281), 
has  been  laid  on  the  site  which  has  been  pur- 
chased  in  0.vford.street,  extending  from  Coupland- 
street  to  Burlington-atreet.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  and  fashionable  gathering, 
including  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  who  had 
been  specially  invited.  The  building  was  de- 
signed  by  Mr.  Waterhonse,  the  architect  of  the 
Manchester  Assize  Courts  and  of  the  new  Town- 
hall,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Albert-square. 
The  style  is  Gothic.  It  will  have  accommodation 
for  600  day  students,  and  for  a much  larger 
number  of  evening  students.  A sum  of  102,0001. 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Building 
Committee,  07,OC0Z.  of  which  are  at  present 
available  for  the  erection  of  the  college.  The 
cost  of  the  bnildiug  now  under  contract  is 
90,OOOZ.5_  bo  that  a sum  of  from  25,OOOZ.  to 
3O,0O0Z.  is  still  required  for  building  purposes 
When  completed,  the  building  will  form  a quad- 
rangle, of  which  that  part  of  the  college  which  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  will  form  the  western 
aide.  The  principal  front  of  the  building  will 
face  Oxford-street. 

In  laying  the  stone,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
remarked  that  Owen’s  College  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  an  act  of  remarkable  liberality  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  successful  merchants  of  Man- 
chester, and  its  permanent  and  continned  suc- 
cess was,  no  doubt,  largely  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Owen’s 
bequest  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  a pecuniary 
standard,  but  as  an  example  which  had  been 
more  fruitful  of  good  than  his  money.  It  is 
understood  that  the  projected  buildings  will 
provide  ample  accommodation  for  threefold  the 
number  of  students  who  are  at  present  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  college. 


rather  than  with  practical  scientific  remedies.  He 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  not  to  the  medicinal  question,  but  did  not 
for  a moment  detract  from  the  influence  of  the 
medical  man.  He  pointed  oat  that  architects, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  were  the  best  persons 
to  assist  in  remedying  the  causes  of  disease  in 
regard  to  drainage,  ventilation,  Ac. ; and  he  was 
persuaded  that  no  religion,  education,  politics, 
laws,  or  penalties  would  so  greatly  benefit  man- 
kind as  a healthy  and  happy  home  • and  how  to 
make  this  no  one  knew  so  well  as  an  arohitect. 


“ SARCOPHAGUS.” 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  proper 
use  of  the  word  ” saroophagus,”  as  applied  to 
tombs  ? 

*#*  A sarcophagus  is  the  actual  receptacle  in 
which  the  body  is  placed,  as  its  derivation  from 
the  Greek  (sar.r,  flesh,  and  phago,  I eat),  shows. 


A Public  Hal],  Caxnden-road. — It  is  in- 
tended to  erect  a public  ball  and  reading-rooms 
at  a cost  of  from  3,000Z.  to 
■^OOOZ.  The  hall  is  to  accommodate  upwards  of 
500  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  R 
Meeson. 


ARCHITECTS  IN  RESPECT  OP  SCIENCE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  the  pre- 
sident, read  an  address  on  the  position  of  archi- 
tects in  regard  to  science.  His  object,  he  said, 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to  a 
prominent  omission  and  a prominent  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  architectural  profession,  and 
the  development  and  progress  of  what’ was 
called  social  science.  Not  only  as  a body,  but  as 
individuals,  architects  had  hitherto,  in  his 
opinion,  held  themselves  aloof  from  discussino- 
scientific  matters,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of 
science  itself,  but  to  their  position  as  scientific 
men.  Architecture,  while  essentially  an  art, 
was  also  a science.  Its  practical  application 
incited  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  constrnc 
tion  in  its  ramifications,  details,  and  materials, 
and  in  its  varied  adaptations  to  the  material 
wants  of  mankind.  He  maintained  that  the 
architect  most  be  a man  of  science  if  he  aspired 
to  eminence  and  pnblio  appreciation.  Called  to 
lay  out  towns,  plan  streets  and  dwellings,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  bis  scientific 
qualifications  should  be  brought  into  requisition, 
as  well  as  that  artistic  power  which  enabled  him 
to  clothe  a building  with  the  greatest  beauty. 
Architects  as  a body,  he  must  confess,  were  both 
scientifically  and  practically  competent  to 
grapple  with  all  such  difficulties,  and  indeed,  in 
their  ordinary  practice,  really  did  so.  It  was, 
however,  a singular  circumstance  that  architects 
did  not  take  that  active  part,  and  apparently 
that  active  interest,  in  purely  scientific  matters 
as  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  took.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  architect  was  practically  conversant 
with  the  improvement  of  unhealthy  dwellings, 
the  removal  of  impure  excreta,  the  improvement 
of  drainage,  and  the  general  application  of  the 
principles  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  de- 
signing of  new  streets  and  dwelling-houses; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medical  prac- 
titioner knew  and  dealt  with  practical  results 


CHDRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kington  (near  Here/ord).— The  new  church  at 
Evancoyd  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  from  the 
; designs  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  London,  and  is 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  arohitectnre  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period.  The  vestry  abuts  upon  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  general 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a porch  on  the 
north  side,  from  which  large  folding  doors  open 
directly  into  the  nave,  and  a smaller  one  at  the 
side  leads  into  the  aisle.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  uniform,  the  seats,  &c.,  being  all  of 
dark  stained  wood.  At  each  end  of  the  church 
are  large  stained-glass  windows,  the  one  beinr^ 
erected  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Higgins 
Mynors. 

Folkestone.— St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  East  Cliff, 
which  has  lately  been  undergoing  considerable 
alterations,  has  been  re-opened.  By  the  exten- 
sion, seats  have  been  pi-ovided  for  350  people,  in 
addition  to  the  choir,  this  being  about  150  more 
than  the  original  bnilding  accommodated,  and 
the  increase  has  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
an  aisle  on  the  north  side.  An  improvement 
has  been  effected  iu  the  appearance  of  the 
building  by  increasing  the  elevation  of  the  roof, 
and  an  extension  of  the  chancel  and  north  tran- 
sept ; but  the  ornamental  work  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  chancel  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  while  seats  for  the  choir  are 
ranged  on  each  side,  and  the  vista  is  terminated 
by  an  altar  rising  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  above  the 
choir,  and  approached  by  steps.  The  stained 
glass  windows,  representing  various  Scriptural 
subjects,  surmount  this,  and  the  altar  is  flanked 
by  two  candelabra. 

Prittlewell. — The  Rev.  S.  R.  Wigram,  vicar  of 
Prittlewell,  has  received  subscriptions  already 
amounting  to  more  than  2,000Z.  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  a restoration  of  the  parish  church. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Essex  ; but 
as  it  has  been  left  in  a state  of  decay,  it  will 
require  6,OOOZ.  for  its  complete  restoration. 

Ore  (neor  Hastings). — St.  Helen’s  Church  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  erect  the  church  on  a 
new  site  in  a more  central  position,  the  chief 
reasons  being  that  on  account  of  the  height  to 
which  the  churobyard  had  risen  round  the  old 
walls,  and  the  number  of  graves  against  these 
walls  and  the  vaults,  no  enlargement  could  have 
taken  place.  The  old  tower  stands  and  all  the 
ancient  parts,  and  in  the  tower  are  collected  all 
the  monuments  of  the  past  affixed  to  its  walls. 
The  new  church  has  been  erected  with  a lofty 
tower  and  spire  on  a commanding  site, — on  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  St.  Helen’s  estate.  The  spire 
is  a landmark  from  the  sea,  and  all  the  inland 
country^  for  many  miles  around.  The  new 
chorch  is  of  the  Decorative  period  of  English 
Gothic  architecture.  It  consists  of  a nave,  side 
aisles,  chancel,  tower  and  spire,  and  vestry. 
The  accommodation  is  for  abont  ^0.  The  roof 
timbers  are  exposed  to  view.  The  building  is 
heated  with  hot  water  throughout.  There  are 
inner  porches  to  each  door  to  prevent  draughts. 
The  church  has  been  erected  solely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Rev.  T.  ^Y.  Turner,  the  rector  of 
Ore,  who  previously  built  another  church  at  the 
other  end  of  his  parish,  also  at  his  own  cost. 
The  land  on  which  it  is  erected  was  given  by 
Mr.  E.  Habershon,  of  Beaulieu,  Hastiugs.  The 
stained-glass  east  window  was  given  by  Bishop 
Harding,  of  St.  Helen’s  Lodge,  Ore.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  of 
London;  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Hughes,  of 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Bristol.— The  contract  for  the  first  portion  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
new  chnrch  of  St.  Mary’s,  Tyndall’s  Park,  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Diment,  of  this  city,  builder, 
and  excavations  for  the  foundation  are  com- 
menced. 

Silloth. — A new  church,  called  Christ  Chnrch, 
has  been  opened  at  Silloth.  The  edifice  has 
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been  bnilt  by  snbaoription.  It  is  simple  in  its 
conformation,  consisting  of  a nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  with  two  small  transepts  or  chancel 
aisles,  built  in  the  earlier  form  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, freely  treated.  The  north  transept 
forms  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry,  with  a 
cellar  underneath  for  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  exterior  elevations  arc  of  Irish  granite, 
which  had  been  brought  over  to  Silloth  as  ballast 
to  vessels,  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  white 
and  red  fire-bricks,  The  nave  is  surmounted  by 
an  open  roof  of  Memel  timber,  the  chancel  being 
close  boarded  in  oak.  The  nave  seats  are  simple 
open  benches.  The  chancel  fittings  are  all  of 
oak,  with  rosewood  introduced  in  portions  of  the 
designs.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
Of  ft.  6 in.,  the  nave  being  63  ft.  long,  and  the 
apsidal  chancel  31  ft.  long,  both  21  ft.  wide. 
The  accommodation  provided  is  for  about  500 
persons.  The  church  stands  in  a square  by 
itself,  being  placed  so  that  one  of  its  longest 
sides  faces  the  Solway,  and  on  this  side  inclosing 
the  main  entrance  door,  and  forming  a porch  to 
it,  it  is  intended  to  bnild  the  tower,  a subscription 
for  which  pnrpose  has  just  been  opened.  The 
design  of  the  church  was  selected  from  a series 
sent  in  for  competition  in  April  of  1865.  The 
author  of  the  design  was  Mr.  Charles  J.  Fer- 
guson, then  a pupil  of  Mr,  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
now  of  the  firm  of  Cory  & Ferguson,  of  Car- 
lisle, architects.  The  mason  and  bricklayer’s 
work  was  carried  ont  by  Mr.  Graves,  of  Aspatria ; 
the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Silloth ; the  plumber’s  work  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  ; and  the  painter  and  glazier’s 
work  by  Mr.  Westray,  of  Carlisle. 


near  Upton,  has  been  consecrated.  The  site 
was  given  by  Major  Martin.  The  expendi- 
ture has  been  upwards  of  1,3001.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Row  Clarke ; and  Mr. 
Griffiths,  of  Elderafield,  was  the  builder.  The 
new  edifice  contains  about  120  sittings.  The 
style  is  of  the  Transitional  period,  from  the 
Early  English  to  the  Decorated  ; length  from 
east  to  west,  72  ft. ; width,  22  ft.  G in.,  both 
inclusive  of  walls.  There  are  a chancel  and 
nave,  but  no  aisles  ; a bell  gable  over  the  ohancel 
arch  ; a vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
and  a porch  at  the  south-west  angle;  a steep- 
pitched  open  wood  roof,  tiled ; trefoil-beaded 
lancet  lights  in  the  side  walls,  and  other  windows, 
two  and  three  lights,  with  Decorated  tracery. 
The  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  has  a roll  moulding 
at  the  angles,  and  rests  on  square  chamfered 
piers,  the  caps  of  which  are  carved  with  con- 
ventional foliage.  Similar  carving  enriches  the 
various  corbels  and  dripstone  terminations 
throughout  the  bnilding. 


lisrjllaKta:. 


lilfting  Houses. — As  the  city  spreads  it  is 
often  found  desirable  to  remove  buildings  ^ in 
order  to  raise  others  more  suited  to  the  site. 
But  the  old  buildings  must  not  be  wasted  or 
injured.  How  can  the  difficulty  be  met  ? It 
is  almost  the  case  of  the  Irish  magistrates  who, 
it  is  said,  passed  a resolution  to  build  a new 
gaol  from  the  materials  of  the  old  one ; and 
another  resolution  that  the  old  gaol  should  not 
. . The  amount  | polled  down  till  the  new  one  was  ready, 

expended  on  the  present  contracts  has  been  a A-lmost,  but  not  quite.  The  people  of  Chicago  put 
little  under  3,000Z.  I the  old'gaol  on  rollers  and  take  it  ofi'  elsewhere 

Northampton. — St. James’sChurch.St.James’s-  priaonera  and  all;  so  that  the  new  one  can  be 
end,  Northampton,  has  been  consecrated.  The  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old,  and  yet  the  old 

church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  ga_Qi  ^gt  bo  taken  down.  I was  told  of  a church, 

of  a nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  chapel,  steeple  included,  which  was  thus  taken’ from 
and  vestry.  Arches  have  been  thrown  in  under  of  the  city  to  the  other.  I saw  a speoi- 

the  clearstory  of  north  wall,  to  facilitate  future  jjjqo  of  house-removal  in  the  town  of  Buffalo, 

extension.  The  south  clearstory  is  supported  by  ' wooden  dwelling,  three  stories  high,  was 
an  arcade  of  four  arches,  the  columns  being  of  glowly  passing  along  a street,  entirely  filling  it, 
polished  red  granite,  with  carved  caps  of  Bath  ^be  trees  of  the  avenue  being  injured  by  the 
stone.  The  nave  clearstory  is  pierced  on  each ' house  tearing  oS  many  branches  on  its  way. 
side  with  twelve  lancet-headed  windows,  formed  ^ woman  was  nursing  a baby  at  an  upper  win- 
in  groups  of  three,  placed  over  the  crown  of  i oalmly  surveying  the  scene  as  she  passed 
each  arch.  The  clearstory  is  continued  along ' along.  The  method  was  as  follows.  A strong 
the  north  and  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  A ' fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 

series  of  si.x  lights  on  each  side  the  internal  ^as  wound,  by  a single  horse,  round  a wind- 
arches,  to  the  chancel  windows,  are  supported  ^ j^^gg  ^hich  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
by  red  Mansfield  stone  shafts,  the  caps  and  bases  • A number  of  men  were  at  work  con- 

being  of  Bath  stone.  The  east  window  is  formed  j ygyjjjg  fhe  rollers  from  the  rear  to  the  front, 
of  three  lights,  surmounted  by  a rose-window,  prom  time  to  time  the  windlass  was  planted 
containing  nine  circles.  The  south  chapel  is ' 


divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  arches,  the 
central  column  being  of  red  polished  granite, 
with  foliated  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The 
chauoel  walls  are  ornamented  with  bands  of 
encaustic  tiles.  The  arch  dividing  nave  from 
chancel  takes  the  whole  span  of  the  central 
aisle,  and  is  2-1  ft.  wide.  The  arch  is  supported 
by  marble  shafts,  and  terminated  with  stone  and 
brick  corbels.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a western  doorway,  above  which  are  two  lancet- 
windows,  and  the  gable  is  pierced  with  a quatre- 
foil  opening.  The  bell-turret,  at  north-west 
angle  of  nave,  takes  an  octagonal  form,  and  is 
terminated  with  a spire  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  constructed  of  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  chancel  roof  is  formed  in  panels, 
which  are  ornamented  by  means  of  stencil  pat- 
terns, applied  with  a dark  stain  upon  a ground- 
work of  boarding  left  its  natui’al  colour.  The 
mouldings  of  panel  are  also  stained  dark.  The 
nave  roof  is  constructed  with  beams  and  king- 
posts, each  rafter  being  framed  alike.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  seated  with  open  benches,  of  a 
plain  nature.  The  chancel  is  furnished  with 
stalls  and  sub-sellm,  and  the  altar  is  approached 
by  five  steps,  including  the  foot-pace.  The 
sacrarium  fioor,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
chancel,  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  In  the 
south  wall,  a double  sedilia  is  constructed, 
divided  by  a marble  shaft.  All  the  walls  are 
built  with  red  brick,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally,  the  outside  face  being  varied  by  the  use 
of  bands  of  local  stone,  from  the  Duston  quarries. 
The  arches  of  all  doors  and  windows  are  also 
alternated  in  blocks  of  local  stone  and  brick. 
The  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Wheeler, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  architect ; Mr.  Ayton  acting 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Kightley, 
of  Northampton,  and  the  carving  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  and  boundary  fences  is  about  2,700Z., 
and  the  accommodation  is  for  nearly  500. 

Upton. — The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 


farther  up  the  street  as  the  house  advanced. 
Of  course,  for  the  time  all  other  traffic  was 
stopped  in  the  street  thus  oconpied.  I was  glad 
to  witness  for  myself  what  might  have  seemed 
an  exaggeration.  This  is  a frequent  occurrence 
in  Chicago. — Neu'man  Hall’s  Journeyings  in 
America. 


Milner's  Safes  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion,— We  have  received  particulars  of  some 
experiments  made  with  Messrs.  Thomas  Milner 
& Son’s  fire  and  thief  resisting  safes,  at  the 
Phojuix  Safe  Works,  Liverpool.  The  resnlts  of 
the  tests  appear  satisfactory  in  every  way.  In 
the  first  instance  an  ordinary  cast-iron  safe, 
without  any  fire-resisting  chambers,  and  one  of 
Messrs.  Milner’s  ordinary  fire-resisting  safes,  of 
the  weakest  quality,  were  tested  in  a large  fire 
composed  of  coal  and  wood,  the  result  being, 
after  two  hours  and  a half,  that  the  former  was 
entirely  destroyed,  while  the  latter  remained 
intact,  a lOOZ.  note  and  a large  number  of 
circulars  which  were  placed  in  its  interior  being 
wholly  untouched.  In  a second  test,  one  of 
Messrs.  Milner’s  safes,  containing  a lOOZ.  note, 
several  gold  watches,  and  a number  of  circulars, 
was  consigned  to  a terrific  fire,  in  which  it  re- 
mained for  five  hours  and  a quarter  withonb  any 
effect  of  the  flames — save  a dulness  in  the  colour 
of  the  iron — being  visible,  while  the  contents 
were  perfectly  unharmed. 

Blrkbeck  Zilterary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, Southampton  Buildings.  — • This 
institution  has  just  issued  its  prospectus  for  the 
winter  session.  The  alterations  in  the  class- 
rooms, which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  members,  have 
been  completed,  and  the  list  of  classes  has  been 
much  extended.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  by  which  a course  of  technical  instruction 
can  be  obtained.  A special  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  art,  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  is 
announced.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  about 
3,000  diagrams,  plans,  maps,  and  photographs. 


The  Metropolitan  Asylum  at  teavesden. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration  of  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground,  combined  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  official  opening  of  the  new  Metro- 
politan District  Asylum  for  the  Imbecile  Poor 
of  London,  at  Leaveaden,  Woodside,  near  Wat- 
ford, has  been  held.  The  Leavesden  Asylum,  of 
which  we  have  given  illustrations,  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  about  four  miles  from  Watford, 
and  lying  between  that  town  and  King’s 
Langley.  The  works  have  been  carried  out,  and 
the  entire  building  and  fittings,  farniture, 
&o.,  completed  at  a cost  of  135,570Z.  The 
buildings  are  designed  to  accommodate  1,620 
patients — 730  males  and  890  females.  There 
are  on  the  female  side  five  general  blocks, 
each  for  160  patients,  105  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and  an 
infirmary  block  for  sixty  patients.  On  the  male 
side  are  four  blocks  for  160  each,  and  an  in- 
firmary block,  the  whole  being  connected  with 
covered  corridors.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
corridors,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  moat  distant 
blocks,  is  180  yards  on  the  female,  and  138  yards 
on  the  male,  side.  The  chapel,  which  will 
accommodate  a congregation  of  600  persons,  is 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  administrative  block 
in  the  frontage.  The  kitchen,  which  is  fitted 
with  every  kind  of  gas  and  other  apparatus  for 
cooking,  is  50  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  25  ft.  high,  with 
thorough  ventilation,  and  large  enough  to  cook 
for  fully  2,000  persons.  The  day-rooms  are  each 
105  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide. 

The  Moabite  Stone.  — At  the  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ginsburg  read  a paper  on  the  “ Relation  of  the 
Ancient  Moabites  to  Neighbouring  Nations,  as 
disclosed  in  the  newly  - discovered  Moabite 
Stone.”  He  said  that  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  read  almost  like  a chapter  of  the  Bible, 
and  when  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  this  curious 
relic  dated  back  900  years  before  Christ,  it  would 
ba  seen  that  the  inscription  was  older  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Old  Testament.  Out  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  Moabite  cities  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  eleven  were  enumerated  in  that  in- 
scription. He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  period  indicated  an  organised  temple  ser- 
vice existed  amongst  Jews  out  of  Palestiue,  and 
that  that  service  must  have  been  very  much  akin 
to  the  service  of  the  Moabites  ; that  900  years 
before  Christ  the  word  Jehovah,  which  was 
afterwards  so  much  avoided  by  the  Jews,  was  so 
much  upon  the  lips  of  every  Jew  that  it  passed 
over  to  a neighbouring  nation  ; that  the  language 
of  the  inscription,  which  was  far  more  simple 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Old  Testament,  showed 
that  the  Moabites  had  attained  to  a high  state 
of  cultivation;  that  in  military  prowess  they 
were  superior  to  the  Jews  ; and  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  wo  ourselves,  had 
derived  what  had  become  our  alphabet  from 
them.  A discussion  followed. 

An  American  Hotel. — On  the  25th  of 
August,  the  doors  of  tho  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
situate  on  Broadway  and  facing  Bond-street, 
New  York,  were  thrown  open  for  the  first  time. 
This  hotel  will  accommodate  1,500  guests  in  its 
650  rooms.  The  superficial  area  of  each  floor  is 
over  35,000  square  feet,  and  the  top-floor  surface 
dimensions  of  the  interior  amount  to  350,000 
square  feet.  There  are  two  courts  in  the  centre, 
20  fc.  wide  by  160  ft.,  affordiog  light  and  ventila- 
tion. These  courts  are  bridged  by  the  main  hall 
on  each  floor.  Fire-hose  is  conveniently  located 
on  each  floor,  while  two  large  tanks,  each  holding 

10.000  gallons  of  water,  are  situate  on  the  top 
of  the  hotel.  There  are  five  staircases,  two 
elevators,  and  scuttles  to  the  roof.  The  building 
is  heated  by  thirty  miles  of  steam  coil.  In  the 
statistics  of  the  hotel  we  find  the  number  of 
bricks,  4,000,000;  cost  of  building  and  ground, 

1.500.000  dols.  ; cost  of  furnishing,  500,000 
dola. ; water  supply  in  tanks  (in  gallons),  20,000 
dols.;  number  of  doors,  2,000;  depth  [between 
Broadway  and  Mercer,  200  ft. ; height  to  top  of 
flagstaff,  197  ft.;  length  on  Broadway,  275  ft.; 
number  of  halls,  50  j ceilings,  average  height, 
12  ft.;  number  of  stories,  10;  acres  of  carpet- 
ing, 7 ; steam-engines,  3 ; elevators,  2 ; acre  of 
marble  tiling,  1. 

national  Association  for  the  Bquallsa- 
tlon  of  Poor-rates. — This  association,  the 
president  of  which  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  held  a 
committee  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel.  A letter  was  read  from 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  stating  his  consent  to 
become  one  of  the  vice-presidents ; also  letters 
from  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
approving  the  objects  of  the  asaociation.  The 
meeting  resolved  to  take  vigorous  action. 
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New  Railway  Statlons.—The  new  stations 
at  piesent  being  built  in  the  Midland  Counties 
are  rather  nuraerous,  and  find  a fair  share  of 
work  for  the  builder,  and  those  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  trade.  Amongst  the  largest 
and  moat  important  is  the  erection  of  a new 
Great  Western  station  at  Snow-hill,  Birmingham. 
The  old  stracture  has  been  taken  down,  and  in 
its  stead  a new  brick  erection  is  beginning  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  on  a scale  suitable  to  the  traffic.  The 
London  and  North-Western  are  erecting  a large 
goods  station  at  Derb^,  where  a considerable 
amount  of  business  is  done.  The  building  is  of 
briok,  and  is  being  erected  by  a Engby  firm.  It 
is  almost  ready  for  roofing.  The  vast  colliery 
population  of  Clay  Cross  and  the  district  has 
induced  the  Midland  Company  to  erect  a new 
station.  The  building  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion. A population  capable  of  producing 
400,000  tons  of  coal  for  London  yearly  has 
gathered  round  the  place.  A new  station  is  also 
nearly  finished  at  Chesterfield.  The  building  is 
composed  of  pressed  fire-bricks,  with  wooden 
platforms,  the  covering  being  iron  and  glass. 
At  Tinstone  a new  station  has  been  bnilt,  with 
two  platforms,  100  yards  in  length  and  13  ft. 
broad. 

Wbltwortb  Scbolarsbips  for  1870.— The 

award  of  the  ten  Whitworth  Scholarships  of  1001. 
each  for  the  year  1870  has  just  been  made  to  the 
undermentioned  candidates : — To  those  examined 
as  students — W.  Garnett,  19  years  of  age,  stu- 
dent, London ; Jas.  Taylor,  21  years  of  age, 
mechanic,  Oldham ; J.  A.  Griffiths,  22  years  of 
age,  engineer  student,  Middletonj  H.W.  M‘Cann, 
17  years  of  age,  student,  Liverpool ; J.  Perrv, 
20  years  of  age,  engineer,  Belfast.  To  those 
examined  as  workmen — Edwd.  Tomkins,  24 
years  of  age,  engineer  and  draughtsman,  Man- 
chester ; Wm.  Dodgson,  25  years  of  age,  me- 
chanic, Manchester;  Frank  Salter,  21  years  of 
age,  mechanical  engineer,  Lsamington ; W.  S. 
flal),  25  years  of  age,  engineering  draughtsman, 
Nottingham  ; Hy.  Dyer,  21  years  of  age,  me- 
chanical engineer,  Glasgow. 

Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  for  Relief 
of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Germans 
Killed  in  the  War. — A colleotiou  of  over  250 
works  of  art,  comprising  oil  and  water-colonr 
paintings,  prints,  photographs,  and  sculpture,  is 
at  present  being  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  the 
New  British  Institntion,  39,  Old  Bond-street. 
All  the  works  contributed  are  for  sale,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  disposed  of  by  a prize 
drawing,  to  take  place  at  the  German  Academic 
Society,  on  the  30th  and  31at  of  December.  The 
committee  of  this  exhibition  has  made  a fatal 
mistake,  which  may  prevent  its  being  a great 
Buccess.  There  should  not  have  been  even  a 
snspicion  of  partisanship  in  the  matter.  It 
sbonld  have  been  organised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  French  as  well 
as  the  Germans. 

3VXemorlaI  Chapel  to  Whltefield.  — A 
memorial  chapel  to  the  Kev.  George  Whitefield, 
the  St.  Paul  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  he 
has  been  called,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Gloooeeter,  his  native  city,  and  within  a few 
yards  of  the  spot  whereon  tradition  says  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  in  Gloucester.  A site 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Barley  Close,  near 
the  Park,  has  been  selected;  the  chapel  is  to  be 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  spire 
and  illuminated  clock ; provision  is  to  be  made 
for  600  worshippers;  the  estimated  cost  is 
2,500Z.  Messrs.  Medland  are  the  architects. 
Over  the  chief  entrance  is  to  be  a carved  repre- 
sentation of  Whitefield  preaching  to  a multitude. 


For  Epsom  Cemetery,  Buildings,  and  Mortuary  Cliapela 
Messrs.  SUaw  & Young,  architects 

Nightingale  £3.362  0 0 

Mansfield,  Price,  & Co 3,291  0 0 

Holland  & Hanuen 3,288  0 0 


Todd  & Sanders 

Hitchcock  

Peskett  & Taylor 

Batchelor  

Pritchard  

Jackson  & Shaw  

Pollard  

Wright  

Blacbraore  & Morley .. 

Nye  (accepted) 

Chappell 

Gibson,  Brothers 

Hemming  & Son  


3,287  0 0 
3,286  0 0 
3,24-1  0 0 
3,2(10  0 0 
3,179  0 0 
3,160  0 0 
3,138  0 0 
3,125  0 0 
3,112  0 0 
3,078  0 0 
3,000  0 0 
2,977  0 0 
2,975  0 0 


Henry 


For  bmldmg  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  Church  of  All 
Souls,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwell.  Messrs,  ~ 
Jarvis  & Bon,  architects  ; — 

Gammon  & Sous £6,481  0 

Thompson  s’gso  o 

■ 6,866  0 

Myers  & Sons  6,746  0 

Longmire  & Burge  6,723  0 

Henahaw 5,703  0 


For  new  Foresters'  Hall,  Wilderness-row.  Quantities 
by  Metsre.  Lansdown  & Pollard:— 

Extra  if 
Malm  Facing. 
...£50  0 0 


Nightingale  

Xing  & don  

Higgs  . 

Crabbe  & Vanghan 

London  Boilding  Companies 

Eaton  & Chapman  

Capps  & Bitso  

Winship 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 

Henahaw 

Wigmore  

Crockett 

Hoare  & Cleland 


£7,829 
7,700 
7,663 
. 7,500 
7,370 
, 7,320 
. 7,176 
. 7,131 

. 6.S65 
. 6,830 
. 6,630 
, 6,298 


For  finishing  two  houses,  with  shops,  Birkbeck-road, 

Holloway.  Mr.  N.  E.  Jennings,  architect : 

...£705  0 0 

Nightingale  ggg  q q 

Faulkner  650  0 0 

For  national  school,  Kegency-square,  Xonnicgton. 

C.  A.  Gould,  architect : — 

Jackson  & Shaw  £749  q 0 

Nightingale  733  0 0 

Ebrow <700  n n 

Nixon  & Son 


093  0 0 


For  St.  Simon’ 

Ford 

Lacey  .. 

Nightingale  

Williamson  Sc  Brunt 

Cowland 

Steel . 

Goff..,. 

Parsons  & Telling  .. 

Puttick  

Whittaker 

Shillito 

Barber  i Groom 

T.  & A.  Pearce 


Schools,  Upper  Chelsea 

£1,250  0 0 

1,160  0 0 

1,142  0 0 

1,133  0 0 

1,120  0 0 

....  1.111  0 0 
....  1,050  0 0 
....  1,025  0 0 
....  1,019  0 0 
....  1,010  0 0 
....  953  0 0 

869  0 0 
867  0 0 


For  works,  19,  James-street,  Buckingham-gato.  Messrs, 
Middleton  A Goodman,  architects 

Manley  & Rogers £1,377  0 0 

Carter  4 Son 1,357  0 0 

Nightingale  1,359  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,309  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  new  male  wing  to  the  Hull  Borongh  Lunatic 
Mr.  W.  BotterOl,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 


plied : — 

Fewster  

Brown 

Goodwin 

Habbersbaw  

Hockney  & Liggins 

Walls  .. 

Halls 

Lieon  & Wilkinson  .. 

Waller 

Jackson  

Evington  & Wharam 

Musgravo  

Marshall 

Skinner  

Siminson  & Frow 

Stanley  (accepted) 


1,386  0 
1,365  12 
1,365  0 
1,365  0 
1,341  12 
1,326  0 
1,322  6 
1,281  0 
1,247  14 
1,245  10 
1,242  0 
1.240  0 
1,168  0 
1,167  15 
1,162  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Crut.'hed 
pHed”—  Gibson,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 

Tumer  (accepted)  £1,131  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  to  Sharon  Villa 
East  bheen,  for  Mr.  Louis  Blaise.  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Wimperis,  architect : — 

£1,394  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1 457  9 9 

Perkins  (accepted) ]’o65  0 0 


For  infirmary,  &c.,  Stockwell  Orphanage : — 

Colls  & Sons  £1,688  C 

Thompson  1,575  c 

Croker 1,571  c 

Gibbs  & Son 1,549  q 

Tarrant  1,539  c 

Harl  i,,497  9 

Nightingale  1,339  9 

CuUum 1,350  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  N.  8.  (the  “ Seeh  — W.  M.  M.  (i(  we  received  the  commanlo 
Uon«  nenied,  »n  aoiwor  wm  given  at  the  time).— Sallfix  (ihere  ar 
two ; the  new  one  from  near  I'ower-hill),— Messrs.  K.— M.  4 Son,— 
T.  C.-J,  K.—W.  T.-R.  W.-E.  B.-C.-J,  D.-O.-T,  O.-W.  0.  J.— 

J.  B.-H.  H.  8.-W.  R.- J.  W.  R.-0.  W.  8.-W.  B.-R,  j!  G.— T.  B.— 

T.  N,— E.  8.— H.  a Son.— F.  E.— F.  T.  M.— C.  C.  H.— J.  P.— J.  D.  P.— 
T.  L.  D.— J.  M.  N.— T.  U,— M.  V.  ± M.— H.  0.— H.  L.— J.  R.— W.  R— 
W.  L— W.  J.  C.-B.  E.  N.-J.  T.  W.-C.  B.  J.— A.  B.— 

K.  L. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  booke  and  giving 
addressee. 

All  etatemonta  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  *c..  must  be  aoBompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  nccesaarlly  for 


the  ingress  of  subsoil  water.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  ^rii 
Engineer  to  the  Hertford  Corporation:— 

Hubbard £959  9 

Anderson  4 Duumore  526  0 

Turner  & Cole 459  g 

Dyne  ...  . 459  iq 

Keeble  .459  9 

E.  & W.  Andrews  431  5 

Carter a-io  n 

Bngbird  

Striokson  (accepted)  . 

Porter 


426  9 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  boys’  and  girls’  schools  4c  foi 
the  district  of  St.  Philip  the  Evangelist,  ArUngton-square 
Tftlmffton  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Gough,  architect  — ' 


Cohen  . 

Jackson  & Shaw  

Markwick  4 Thurgood  

Crabb  4 Vaughan 

Chappel  

Suowbaii 

Potter... 

Wood  

Colls  4 Sons  

Bishop 

Crockett 

J.  4 A.  Wright  

Merriou 

Hill,  Keddell,  4 Wcddram 

Winship 

Myers  4 Sons  

Newman  4 Maun 

Cole 

Nightingale  

Heughden 

Henshaw  

Blease 

Gibbs  4 Son' 

Parsons  4 Telling  


2,843  0 
2,799  0 
2,774  0 
2.767  0 
2,760  0 
2,723  0 
2,645  0 
2,629  0 
2,625  15 
2,618  0 
2,615  0 
2,590  0 


2,575  0 0 
2,523  0 0 
2,495  0 0 
2,443  0 0 
2,378  0 0 
2.339  0 0 
2,235  0 0 


For  house  and  two  shops,  at  Wandsworth,  for  Mr- 
Biplock.^  _ Mr.  C.  Foulsbam,  architect.  Quantities 


furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nixon 

Nixon  4 Son 

Colia  4 Co 

Thompson  

Marslaud  

Taylor  4 Pitts 

Taylor 

Shillito  (too  late)... 


£l,r90  0 0 
1,076  0 0 
1,060  0 0 
1,053  0 0 
1,022  0 0 
970  0 0 
930  0 0 


For  making  uiteraiioBs  ana  additions  to  Torrington 
Lodge,  Cleygate,  Esher,  the  properly  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Edwards.  Mr,  F.  Allen  Edwards,  architect  :— 

Williams  4 Son £1,C83  0 0 

Btephena 974  19  q 

Chessum <159  9 q 

Whittick 806  q q 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  sbrongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cuirent 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p m 
on  TEUBSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscr^tions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Carden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  th 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  tvill  be  supplied  with  The  Buildee 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance* 
This  arrangement  will  take  effect  from  Friday, 
7th  October. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TURNER  & ALLEN, 
ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT- WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


GAS 


Sole  Importers  of  BARLEZaT’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
lishers of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25$. 


GLASS  PAINTERS.  — WANTED,  a 

. _ first-rate  FIQURB  PAINTER.  Llbersl  wexes  will  be  psid.- 
App'y  at  LAVERS,  BARRAOD,  h WESlLAKKa,  EudeU-aUcet. 
Bloonubury, 


Oct.  1,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


POST  OFFICE  DIRECTORY 

or 

THE  BUILDING  TRA 

OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  AVALES 

Mw  FuhlisJiing,  in  One  Volume,  Frice  to  Subscribers,  215.;  Non-Subscribers,  25s. 

Messrs.  KELLY  & CO.  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  publishing  the  above  "Work,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Architects, 
Surveyors,  and  Builders,  comprises  every  Trade  and  Profession  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Architectural  and  Building 
Trades  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  TV ales,  as  shown  by  the  following 

LIST  OP  TRADES  COAIPRISED  IN  THE  'VVOItK. 


.4 Rente— Land  and  Estate 
Aeente — Stone 
Alabaster  Warebousea 
Architecta 

- - — Landscape 
Architectural  FubliaberB 
Architectural  Ironfounders 
Architectural  Lithographera 
Architectural  Modellers 
Artificial  Stone  Manufacturers 
Artists — Glass 
Artists’  Material  Dealers 
Art  Metal  Workers 
AsphttUe  Felt  Manufacturers 
Asplialte  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Barrow  Matters 
Bath  Makers 
Bell  Founders 
Bent  Timber  Manufacturers 
Black  Lead  Pencil  Makers 
Brick  Agents 
Brick  and  Tile  Makers 
-■  - Fire  Clay 

Blue  Stilfordshire 

Brick  and  Tile  Merchauts 
Brick  Makers’  Mould  and  Implement  Makers 
Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Makers 
Bricklayers 
Builders 

Bnilders’  Carmen  and  Rubbish  Carters 
Builders  in  Concrete 
Builders  of  Portable  Houses  (Iron) 

Builders  of  Portable  Houses  (Wood) 

Builders’  and  Decorators’  Woollen  Warehouse 
Building  Materiiil  Dealers 
Carpenters 

Carton  Pierre  Manufacturers 
Cement  Manu'^aoturers  and  Merchants 
Chimney-Pot  Makers— Metal 
Chimney-Pot  Makers— Terra-Cotta 
Church  Beil-Fooiiders 
Church  Fittings  and  Furniture  Makers 
Clay  Merchants 
Colour  Manulacturers 
Composition  Ornament  Makers 
Concrete  Building  Apparatus  Makers 
Contractors  for  Buildings,  Sewers,  and  Special  Works 
Contractors'  Plant  Makers 
Contractors’  Cart,  Van,  and  Wagon  Builders 
Cooking  Apparatus  Makers  , 

Coppersmiths 
Crane  Makers 
Creosote  Mannfactnrera 
Daylight  llellector  Makers 
Diaphanie  Artists 
Diaphanie  Manufacturere 
Diring  Apparatus  Makers 
Door  Furniture  Makers 
Door  Plate  Engravers 
Door  Spring  Makers 
Drain  Pipe  Manufacturers 

Red  Clay  Stoneware  Manufacturers 

Dust  and  Dratight  Esclnders 

Earth  Closet  Manufacturers 

Edge  Too)  Makers  aud  Dealers 

Electric  Bell  and  Clock  Manufacturers 

Emery,  Glass,  and  Sand  Cloth  and  Paper  Makers 

Encaustic  Tile  Makers 

Estate  OtBoea— Private 

Fire  Clay  Goods  Makers 

Fire  Engine  Makers 

Fire  Escape  Makers 

Fireproof  Buildings— Patentees  and  Constructors  of 

Fireproof  Safe  Makers 

Fountain  Makers 

French  Polish  Manufacturers 

French  Po'ishers 

Oalvanizers 

G-alvanized  Iron  Merchants 
Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturers 
Gas  Burner  Makers 
Gas  Fitters 

Gas  Chandelier  and  Lamp  and  Lustre  Makers 

Gasfittings  Manufacturers 

Gas  Lantern  Makers  and  Fitters 

Gas  Meter  Mauufacturera 

Gasometer  Makers 

Gas  Pipe  Makers 


Gas  Regulator  Manufacturers 

Gas  Stove  Makers 

Gas  Works  Engineers 

Gilders 

Glass  Benders 

Glass  Embossers 

Glass  Engravers 

Glass  Letter  Makers 

Glass  Manufacturers  for  Pavement  Lights 

Glass  Silverers 

Glass  Stainers 

Glue  Makers 

Glue  Merchants 

G'anite  Merchants  and  Agents 

Granite  Workers  and  Polishers 

Gravel  and  Sand  Screen  Makers 

Grindstone  Makers 

Heating  Apparatus  Manufacturers  by  Hot  Air 

Heating  Apparatus  Manufacturers  by  Hot  Water 

Hinge  Makers — Patent 

Horticultural  Builders 

Horiicult'iral  Ornament  Makers 

India-rubber  Hose,  &c.  Manufacturers 

Interior  Decorators 

Iron  Bridge  Builders 

Iron  Church  and  House  Builders 

Iron  Door  and  Room  Makers 

Iron  Fence  and  Hurdle  Makers 

Iron  Gate  and  Palisading  Manufacturers 

Iron  Girder  Manufacturers 

Iron  Roof  Manufacturers 

Iron  Staircase  Manufacturers 

Ironfounders  (Builders') 

Ironmongers- Manufacturing 

Joiaers— Manufacturing 

Joiners’  Tool  Makers 

Ladder  Makers 

Lamp  Glass  Shade  Makers 

Lamp  Post  Manufacturers 

Lafh  Renders 

Lathe  Makers 

Laundry  Fitters 

Lead  Merchauts 

Lead  Pipe  Manufacturers 

Lightning  Conductor  Maunfactorers 

Lift  and  Hoist  Makers 

Lime  Kiln  Builders 

Lime  Burners  aud  Merchants 

Lock  Makers 

Lock  Makers— Patent 

Lock  Furniture  Makers 

Locksmiths  and  Bell  Hangers 

Mahogany  Merchants  and  Dealers 

Marble  Chimney  Piece  Makers 

Marble  Masons 

Marble  Merchants  and  Agents 

Mathematical  Instrument  Makers 

Measuring  Chain  and  Tape  Makers 

Mediasval  Metal  Workers 

Metal  Engravers 

Millstone  Makers 

Millwrights 

Mortar  Mill  Makers 

Monumental  Brass  Engravers 

Mur^  Painters 

Nail  Makers 

Oil  (Linseed)  Merchants  and  Refiners 
Oven  and  Furnaoe  Builders 
Paint  Manufacturers 
Painters’  Brush  Makers 

Painters,  Glazieis,  Paperhangers,  and  House  Dec; 
rators 

Paper  Hanging  Manufacturers 
Parquet  Flooring  Manufacturers 
Patent  Agents 
Paviors 

Photographers — Architectural 
Pile  Driver  Makers 
Pitch  Manufacturers 
Plano  Makers 

Planing  and  Moulding  Mills 
Plaster  Moulding  Makers 
Plaster  of  Paris  Manufacturers 
Plasterers 

Plasterers’  Hair  Manufuctarers 
Plate  Glass  Manufacturers 
Plate  Glass  Merchants 


KELLY  & CO.  Publishers  of  the  Post  Offloa  London  and  Country  Directories 

LONDON— 51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Llelds. 

BIRMINGHAM— Argyle  Chambers,  Cannon-row. 

SHEFFIELD — Central  Chambers,  High-street. 

MANCHEvSTER — 28,  Brown-street. 
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KELLY’S  PfiACTIOAL  BUILDERS' 

PRICE-BOOK  ; or,  8»r«  Oiiide  1o  the  Valnatlen  of  all  kladi 
of  Artiflcere'  Werk  ; wlib  the  Modern  Practice  of  MsaeurlDe,  and  an 
Abetract  of  Uie  yen’  Biiildinj  Act  for  RegulatiDg  the  Couetruction 
of  Buildlcge.  Revised  and  Corrected  b;  Hew  Caluiilatious  upon  the 
present  Vaiae  of  Materials  and  Ijibour.  Arraoged  bp  an  Architect  of 
emineace,  aselsUd  bp  several  expecieuced  Mea'Uriiig  Survepcrs. 
llluai.rat«l  aadeirinpllfled  bp  Blerl  Engravings  and  nutueroua  Woud- 
cnts.  Ropal  8»o.  pr.ce  8s.  nearly  bound, 

Loudon  : Fublislied  bpT.  KELLY,  Potemosicr  row  ; 9TMPKIN  4 
MARSHALL  ; and  unp  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  m.rp  be  bad,  new  EdlUona  iu  Quarto,  of  the  following 

1.  peter^'kickolson’s  'practical 

Ci  RPENTRY.  JOINERY,  and  C.ABINET  MAKING.  Revised  bp 
rr.EDGOLU  : being  a new  and  complete  Spstero  of  Lines,  for  Ihe 
Hm  of  Workiuto,  fouuded  on  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Princi- 
ples. Ten  P.rcts  at  3s.  or  in  boards,  30.<. ; conialnlug  upwards  of  12U 
bleel  Pl.vles,  and  nuwreui  Woodcut  Disgramt. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLAYING,  and  PLASTERING  (revised  bpTRED- 
GOLD)  both  plain  auil  ornamental  ; coutainlng  a new  ,-iud  complete 
Syilem  of  Lines  for  Stone-catting,  for  the  Uee  of  Workmen  ; the 
Formation  of  Motts  re, Ceraeute,  Concrete,  to  which  is  added  a variety 
of  new  Designs  forMuralTableti,  Tombs,  Gravestones  forCemeleriei. 
Ac,  Ac.  ; and  a Description  of  the  various  Materials  employed.  Ten 
Parts  at  3s.  or  In  boards,  SOs. ; coutainlng  upwards  of  Ninety  Steel 
Plates,  and  numerous  Woodciita. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  TLeore- 

Heal  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE : containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for  Drawing  and  flxecul- 
ing  them  in  the  purest  style,  iucluding  an  Historical  Ddicrlption  of 
Gothic  Architecture.  Iliustratad  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Steel 
Engravings,  executed  by  ArlisU  of  lirst-rate  talent,  Iucluding  s ume- 
roni  Dlngrams,  Ac.  Twelve  Parte  at  3t  or  in  boards,  .38s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  flections.  Perspec- 
tive Views,  and  Details,  for  the  Krection  of  Cottages  aud  Villas.  By 
B.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  eiigravod  on  steel,  with 
Jdrectlon  fur  Building,  and  the  estimated  cost  ofeouh  ediSce.  Twelve 
r.rteatSu  or  In  b.m-di.  30u 

5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 

►U'ing  of  Plans,  Klovatloni,  Sjutions,  Perspective  Views  and  Dotalli 
i l fhurchee.  chspels.  Schools.  Almihuiises. Gas  Works.  Markets. and 
-11  er  Buildings  for  public  purposes.  By  S II.  BROOKS.  Architect 
B an’,  fuilv  eugrived  on  steel.  T-n  Parts  at  Us.  or  323.  boards. 

G.  The  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 
ER’S GDIDR,  containing  a Series  of  Designs  Rr  Decorating  Apart- 
iiients  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  various  Styles  of  Architecture. 
By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROWSMiTH,  House  Decorators  to  Her  Msiestv. 
Ten  Parts  at  3t.  or  in  boards,  32s.  y 

7.  The  HOUSE  P.UNTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR'S  COMPANION,  containing  a complete  Tientiie  on  the  Art  of 
House  Palnt'Dg,  Graining,  and  Mirbllng,  including  the  Origin  of 
tsilftur.  the  Laws  of  Harmouinm  Colouring,  fhp  Manufacture  of  Pig- 
ments, Oils.  Varnislivs,  Ac.  By  W,  M.  HIGGINS,  Esc],  Accompanied 
by  actual  Si>eclmeiie  of  Hand-brush  Graining  and  MucbliDg.  Ten 
Parts  at  3-.  or  In  h-ianls,  H2a. 

The  ENGINEERS’  anS  MECHANICS’ 

ENCYCLOP.EOIA  : a new  and  enlarged  Edition,  comprehending 
Practic-ai  Hlustratlims  of  the  Machinery  aud  Processes  employed  iu 
every  Doscripiioii  of  Minnfacture  of  the  British  Empire.  Illuitrated 
by  upwards  of  H.OIK)  Wood  Engraviogs,  By  LUKE  HERBERT,  Ciril 
Engineer,  Ac.  Tbs  rapid  progroM  of  Mechanical  Science  baa  deve- 
loped many  of  the  important  facts  sluce  the  first  publication,  in  11535, 
of  the  Eneyclnp^iia.  The  inventions  and  discoveries  recently  ma<le 
have  engaged  the  sedulous  atteolion  of  the  Elltor  ; fur,  as  the  value 
ct  each  was  teateii  by  experiment,  a description  was  scoTcdln’'ly  pi-e- 
pared.  By  'he  sriecilon  of  new  articles,  and  care  is  the  revision  of 
old  ones,  this  edition  has  now  become  systsmatically  enrl,  lied  : so 
that  It  may  be  received  ns  fully  and  faltbrully  expressing  the  exist- 
ing sUlc  of  Engineering  and  Mechanism,  ailapte.l  to  the  wanU  of 
“lactlcal  Men."  In  two  large  9vo.  vola  cbitli  1'tter»d.  price  Bds. 


-r-rr  a others. 

ANTED,  a Person  who  has  a connexion 

SGVr’rrn-GTnrwo'’,"l.''’«S,”l.iV'UAL.^  Clay  _aood.,  . to 


i,  ALPHA,  OiBca  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS'  CLERKS. 


Mgning  surveyiDg.Uklng  out  riuant.tles,  and  estimating.  A suond 
knowledge  of  piime  cost  Indlspsnsab'e.— Address,  stating  ful 
: to  nusllflcatlons.  where  last  engage!,  ag-.  and  saia 
Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Roberte,  Advertising  Agsnt,  19,  Chi 


■aTm^°  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

V\/ ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

RR-KNGAGEMKNT  ss  clerk.  Thoroogbly  aciuaiuled 
with  the  whole  routine,  bookiug,  prime  costs,  accounts  eGim  .line 
preparing  bllU  of  ^uanti-l,«,  Ac.  Town  or  country.  AveJ  23.- 
Adorrss,  A.  B,  24,  Howland-itreet,  Tottenham  cinrt  road,  W, 


tleuli 
qulred,  . 
alley.  CornLil). 


, CONSERVATORIES  {WROUGHT  IRON). 

TAJ^ANTED,  a first-class  HAND,  used  to 

I f Msklog  the  above.— .address,  with  roforeucos.  X T Z 
^ "-ahxnt-cciiit.  Thllpot-lane,  Eastebe  .p,  London. 


TO  GAS  ESGINEERjl. 


T T knowledge  of  gxs  engineetln 
'D.  aifo  capable  o'  drawing  up  estim 
lights  and  the  general  routine  of  g 
sir  oulv.  With  foil  p.trticulars,  cir 
ie-street,  Llucoln'o-inn. 


Must  be  a good  d 


\\7’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Young  Man, 

* T a BITUATION.  as  CLBBK  or  ASSISTANT.  Thoroughly 
nnileralande  keeping  prime  coit.  day  work,  ami  other  accounts  • 
^veiling,  preparing  plsar,  esUiuatlng,  aud  mewirlug  up  work 
Good  references.  Aged  21.  Town  or  country.  No  obieotion  to  go 
abroad.— AddreiB.  M.  L.  Office  of  “ The  Bnilder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

CLRkK  of  WORKS,— Address,  d:)’i,  OlDce  of  " The  Builder,” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


rJnst  out 

HDDELL.— The  NEW  ELEMENTS  of 

V “'^J'D  RAILING,  in  concl’o  Problem-.  c.lcuUted  to  bring 
>.U^  Uiost  useful  iclence  within  the  reach  nf  every  cauacitv  ^ 

By  ROHBKT  RIDDELL 
4to.  cloth,  pp.  126  ai.d  40  pla-ee.  H,  li. 

Alsu,  by  the  saine  Aiilliur 

The  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  4to.obth 

pp.  38  and  34  plates.  U,  is  ’ 

London  : TRUBNER  A CO.  Paterooster-rew. 


T>IDDELL’S  ELEMENTS  of  HAND- 

*'‘®C'^>^PENrER  and  Jol\KR  bv 
!,"*  eomylete.  Iu  one  hmdsouic  4'A5vjluuie.  Pru-r; 


cloth, 

"If  werkmen  are  but  Intelllgen' 
Btructloa  M Mr.  KIddeli’e  iK.uk  nllorui.  ma 
. We  can  cordially 
■—  on  of  the  bu  I 
II  be  found 


the  work  to  the  sober  at'en 
conniry.  To  one  arid  all  it  w,,.  ue  luuuu  m 
Fd  nhurgh  : THOMAS  C.  JAtK.  Loud 


of  thrm,  with 's 
itfely  recoi 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  AS- 

SISTANT.  Can  design,  inivey.  and  prepare  working  and 


TO  MASTER  MASONS. 


'Y'y ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

T T Mason  ar.d  Letterculter.  .ith  a Utile  knowle.lge  of  carving 
a constant  PLAOP.  Gael  references  -Address,  J.  TYREE,  B alow- 
ilreet.  Hlsljop  Ot-rtford,  Herl". 


TO  BUILD  iR'. 


W-ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  BRICK- 

' , yr or  '0  T‘*>«e  < harge  Uf  a .lob.  Town  or 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MERCHANTS. 

AY/ ANTED,  by  a thorouohly  practical  Man, 

„*  of  many  years’  experience,  a SIIUaTION  as  MANAGER  or 
YARD  FOREMAN,  with  a view  to  pnichase  or  i>arinenhip.— 
Adilrres,  with  full  pirtlculars.  B.  B.  Post-office.  High-stieet  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  • » ' . 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUI'  DERS, 

\Vr -ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (aged  19), 

L EMPLOYMEbT,  to  KEEP  BDILDEKS'  BOOKS 

and  ACu,ODNTS,  or  Copy  and  Tiace  Uriwinvs  and  assist  to  tske  off 
itltle*.  — BKl'A.  18,  Hurley-road,  Lower  Kinuiogton  lane. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TTrANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man 

T T (Carpenter  by  trade),  a RR-ENGAGilMENT  as  GENERAL 
foreman,  or  to  Take  Cba-ge  of  a Job.  ;Town  or  country 
oughly  competent.  Good  refeieuce,— .Address  F R 15  Den 
lerra.v]Nortli.  Bitterses,  S W.  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHlTECrS 

Y\r anted,  by  a respectable  YOUTH. 

» » aged  19,  a SITU.aTION  In  a Builder’s  or  Architect’s  Office. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


T\r-ANTEn,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TT  TION  as  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.  Uss  been  atthetiade 


In  crown  Bvo.  with  many  Diagrams,  price  S-  clcth 

A GEADUATUD  COUESE  of  ELKMEN- 

PROBLEMS  In  PRACTlCiL  PLANE  GEOMETRY 

By  John  L0WRR-.8clei.ee  Teacher 
London  : LONGMANS,  GREEN.  4 CO.  Patemoiter-row. 


ipHE  ABT-JOITRNAL  for  OCTOBEK 

(ptice  2j.  tJd.)  contains  the  fullow  ng 
, LINK  ENGRAVINGS 

I-  LKFTINCH.aROK.  after  W.  UEMdLF.Y 
II’  ST.  MARK  AND  THE  SAINTS,  af.er  TITIAN 

III  SALMACIS,  from  the  Statne  by  T.  BROCK. 

AJjo  nnmerous  Ll’erary  Cnnliiuulioiis  relating  tj  ihs  Fine  Arls 
Loudon  : VIRTUE  A CO.  21,  Ivy-Iaae,  Patcruostec-row  ’ 


Pnbliihed  ai 


-r  -vwredu.’el  to  4-.  61. p-.,.  ..r-, 

J^KON  KUOb.S:  a Theoretical  and  Practical 


With  Woodcats  and  Lithographic 
London;  B.  T,  BATSFOBD.  Arc! 


if  Roofs  Istely  execated. 
^Engineering  Book- 


rp  a.eichaedson.aechiteotdeal 

LfiiK  1-  ovr- 


A SMITH  AYANTED,  a thorouohly  experi- 

enced  and  praciical  man.  who  none  atand. 


dh.)t-wi 
man.  Wages  give 
but  a good  c' 


jooger,  C.apbain-commoQ.  9. 


who  nooe  stands  krtchen-' 
iiy.  N.ue  need  apply  but  a fl.at-rate  wo  k- 
Cirreapmd.  The  berth  is  n comfonable  one 
'ould  be  expected.— Apply  at  Mr.  JaQUES 


H' 

Biixt 

T 


OT-WATEE  FITTER  WANTED.  A 

flrst-elaii  workman  ; one  who  baa  exp.-r-r,-. 

•Apply  to  Mr,  C.  W.  ANDREW.  Build, 
road,  near  Keunlngion  Church. 


, 5,  Spencer-plaCi, 


0 GLASS  STAINERS.— WANTED,  in 

Cana’a.a  Uret-claas  GLA.S3  STAINEB,  He  will  require  to 
mgh  prsctlcal  knowledge  of  the  trade  In  all  Hibra-.che. 
siguli.gof  bon-e  and  church  work,  embusainr  eoamel’. 
-a^wm^*”*.  ’’i’'  be  advanced  for  his  passage 

"f  experience,  4o.  aud  le-'ertutes  to 
tsfefflee,  Torouvo,  Canada  We.t. 


ludiug  d 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YY/'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

? y I.N'G  FOREJfAN  of  PAINTERS,  by  a first  class  workiaau 
Isagood  gTAiuer  and  gilder.— Address,  F.  Q.  81.  Lllllngton-atreet', 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

. Buildei’a  or  Decoralir’a  Office,  as  CLERK  or  o'herwiae. 


o'herwis 

eepiog,  acciuoti,  estimating.  4-.  Compslent  to 
g management  If  required.  Firat-cUs*  t-*ttmo- 
S.  No.  1,  Wouglitva  Houses,  Lindon-road, 


TG  PLUMBBR8  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYT^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION,  as  PLUMBER,  GAS-KITTBR.  and  PLAIN  ZfNO. 


WO  BRER. — Addrt] 


TO  BUILDER!  AND  DECORATORS 

YY/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

y y ESTIMATOR,  MEASURER,  and  QUANfl  I’Y  CLERl 
loungMau.  Is  a draugbtaman  and  guu  I aucouiit<nt  Ssisry 
rate.  Quod  refereucea.— Address,  4il2,  Office  of  ■’  Tbs  Builder. 


YYT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a quantity 

y y of  JuINKK’d  WORK,  by  Contract,  or  a Sltustmu  as  Shop 


Good  reforencts.— Addle, 


TO  CABl’KNTERS  AND  B0ILDBR5. 

YVANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  20,  a 

, SITUATION  as  IMPROVER.  Used  to  bench  wotk.-Api’lr 

to  0.  B.  50.  Brook-sireot,  Keuningtou-road.  9.  E.  * 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YY/ ANTED’ — The  Advertiser,  thoroughly 

y y a.quaiuted  wi-h  building  accounts  measu  inv  4o  »i,hX. 
for  an  ENOAOKMKNr  th.ee  or  foer  days  per  week  or  wholly.- 
Addres*.  62 1,  Office  of  “ The  Builder."  ' 


Wanted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE 

T y ENGAGEMENT,  as  FDRRMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  C.n 


I trace.— AddtB.a.  r.  W.  ll/.r,  SaUm-g. 


YYT’ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

y y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  W.iRKIaG  FOREMAN  of 
CARPENTEKS  aud  JOINERS.  Good  refeteuce.  as  to  abilllV  and 
aobneiy.  Age  38-— Address,  Q.  D.  Mr.  Peirce,  Statiouer,  Windsor. 


TO  SHOP  FOREMEN. 

YY^ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN 

y y of  JOINEKS.— Apply,  ata’iug  terms  and  references,  with 
copies  of  te  timoni.Hg,  to  Mr.  WM.  EUEARBURN,  Builder  aud 
-.oulractor,  Djiklog. 


„ TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

by  a steady  Young  Man,  who 
- T..  ’ is* ‘borough  PLUMBER,  a ooni'ant  SITUATION,  or  Job 
Pineswork  or  otherwDe,  - AdJrese,  E.  M.  D.  71,  PhlUp-street 
Queeu’s-road,  Wandsworth-road. 

YY/" anted,  by  the  Advertiser  (Carpenter 

trade). a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  measuring,  fair  draughts- 
man, used  toquantltiei. and  superintending  men.  Satisfactory  lefcr- 
ence.— Addre  s,  G.  L.  224,  P.ccadilly. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYTANTED,  a re-engagement,  as 

yy  CLERK  and  CASHtRR.  Age<124.  Eight  yearn  with  last 
rBf8reace3.-Aldreai,  4«,  Office  of  " The 

— . ,T0  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BU  LDER3. 

® Young  Man,  a JOB. 

I y Ip  a gord  plumber.  Has  no  ohjrction  to  fill  up  time  at 
painting  or  glsr.mg.— Address,  W.  H.  61,  Amberiay-road,  PadJi"g-,on  - 

^ TO  BUItDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a respectable  iniddle-aued 

Addreis,  Y.  Z 17,  Clarendou-siju  «re,  Euitoo  rjad,  N W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

YYTANTED,  by  a Youog  Man,  a RE- 

' T ENGAGEMENT.  Is  a good  book-keeper  can  memure  up 

work,  estimate,  (and  bill.  Used  to  routine,  and  capable  o'  under- 
faking  the  mmagemflnt  of  a email  bu'ldet’s.  Uiiexcrp'iouablB  refer- 
ercea.  Country  not  objected  to.-Add.e.s,  513.  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  AP-CtllTECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YY/'ANTED,  by  an  experienced  practical 

T y Man.  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or 
General  Managing  Foreman.  Competent  to  irepare  plans  aud 
working  drawing*,  measure  up  work,  and  Uke  out  quautitles.— 
AddreiB,  A.  Z *2,  Graft  jn-ruffi,  Kentlsh-towu,  N.W. 

YY/'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

y y CLERK.  Thoroughly  underatands  all  offici  work.— Addres? 

Z A M.  24,  Eoclciton-street,  Pimlico.  W. 

TO  BUILDEffifl,  4c. 

wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

yy  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Age  25.  Has  served  some  time  at 
Iho  practical  part,  used  to  measure  up  witk,  t»ke  out  quauiLtles 
quick  at  figure*.  Good  draughtsman,  Solary  moderate.  Fir.t  c'ass' 
P'r«oDal  referenrei.  — Addiess,  8.  N.  B.  No.  53,  Albany-streefc 
Begetil’s  P.irk,  N.W.  ' 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

YY/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

y V ASSISTANT,  who  is  competent  (o  prepare  working,  detail, 
and  perspective  drswlDRB,  w.ll  vrrsed  in  conttiuctlon.  4c.  Right 
years  and  a half  experience.  Good  icftiences.— Addreis,  S,  B.  4& 
Foleystreel,  Poit’sud  pl.ace,  W. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  BUILDERS  4c 

YY/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

y y a thoroughly  prscli  'al  ami  piiahlng  OE.NERAL  FOREMAN! 
Lan  prepare  plau*.  woiking  drawing*,  and  superluteDil  the  vatleos 
branches  lu  the  Buildli  g business.  Has  h»d  great  experieno*  in  town 
and  country.  Good  reterenoee.  Aged  40.-Addreg8,  W.  62a.  F«a- 
chuioh-streist,  London,  E.C. 

TO  AECHITBCTS  AND  BUILDEES. 

YYANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  teni- 

yy  porary  or  otherwire,  by  the  Advertiser,  Is  o good  dranghU- 
m.an  ; well  up  In  details  sad  conitiucllon,  tekipg  out  qoantuiea 
measuring  up  work,  book-keeping.  4c.  Hx  years’ reference  to  last 
employer.  Aged  37.-Address,  R.  A.  06,  Brnesl-street.  AJbauv-atreet 
Kegeiil’n  Park.  ' 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BUILDERS.  4c. 

YY/ anted,  by  a good  practical  Gas  and 

y y Hot-Water  APPARATUS  f ITTBR,  WORK  iu  the  above,  or 
would  have  no  oljection  ti  lake  a Job  Piecework.  Can  bs  well  rc- 
commei  clrd,— Adores*,  to  M.  A.  2,  Ingram-courL  Penchuroh-streef 
City,  F.C. 

TO  LIMB  MERCHANTS,  WHABPINQERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

YY  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

yy  TIONasCLBRK,  Has  been  clerk  at  a lime,  cement,  brick 
and  tile  wharf  In  Londou.  Is  e xperieneed,  ani  ciu  produce  good 

'M'barT  Wsndijv*^B  "^'k  *** 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Ad^L.S^"^8"vauxha^Br“^:^o'‘l^.3^^^^^^■ 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

y y OAGEMENT  In  an  ARCHITECTS  OFFICB.  In  Town 
country,  or  abioid.— Address,  C.  J.  G.  care  of  Hguiekeener 

London  Wait  ' 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

YY^NTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

y y ptaclicsl  Man,  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKFIELD  ; or  by  the 
T^oussnd.  No  objection  to  going  abroad.  Good  soboUr.  F.rst- 
daii  re'erencae.— Address,  8 R.  T.  James  Bstes’a  Bclckfleld.  Cam- 
berwell-grove,  Surrey. 

^ practical  Man,  Carpenter 

y y bv  trade,  Re-RNO-AGtSMENT  as  OUT-DOOU  FOREMAN  or 
lo  Take  Charge  of  aJjb.  No  objooHoa  to  the  conulrv.  Ftrst-tUsa 
ief6rences.-AddreBs.  X.  Y.  ,’12.  Cross-street.  Mmgt  jn. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDER? 

YY^NTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

y y WORKS,  or  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  a SITUATION  as  the 
above.  Well  up  la  cbuioh  work.  Over  ten  years’  g.icd  trfereneea 
from  London  fltina  »u,l  archiucta.  Age  40.  Joiner  by  trade  — 
Address,  W.  D,  G.  81,  Salisbury-stieet,  Jliryleiione.  N.W. 

\Tr ANTED,  anENGAGEMBNTas  IVOBK- 

y y INQ  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINER?,  or  as  STAIRCASE 

J ‘0  country.— Address,  5u5,  office  of  " The 

ZING  WORKER,  good,  practical,  in  all  its 

binuchee,  WANTS  a SnUATlON.  Town  or  conntjy  Well 
up  IU  rooflug  ou  the  improved  prludpie.-J,  E.  B.  7,Comptou-street, 


^pEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A Sur- 

X.  veyor  of  great  experience  la  Measuring.  Eatlmstlng.  and 
Quantities,  will  be  glai  to  give  TBMPOKaRY  AsSISTAKOK. 
Has  had  great  prscHcil  experience  luUkingatirt  arraying  extras  and 
omlieloiiB.  Would  uudeit.ke  the  books  aud  accounuwfa  Builder. 
Address,  SURVEYOR,  11,  Duke-alreet,  Portlaui-place,  Ljndoa,  W. 
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The  Revival  in  Holland. 

•T^^EVi^^^is^J^ONTINUING  onr  notice 
.•tNMJrrrWi/tt/r^  of  f]jg  revival  of  archi- 
tecture in  Holland,*  vre 
would  point  to  a very  large 
new  church  at  Velemen, 
about  five  miles  from  Bois- 
le-Duo,  and  which,  from 
a distance,  presents  an 
imposing  appearance. 
Upon  a nearer  approach, 
however,  one  is  disap- 
pointed, as  some  of  the 
detail  is  very  poor.  The  building 
consists  of  a lofty  nave  and 
aisles,  deep  transepts,  and  a 
choir,  with  ohevet,  and  five 
radiating  chapels.  At  the  west 
end  is  a lofty  tower,  crowned 
with  a slate  spire ; and  at  the 
intersection  is  a jUche.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  well  de- 
signed, and  the  apse  is  pictu- 
resque and  well  arranged ; in 
fact,  the  whole  exterior  of  the 
church  is  striking,  and  far  from 
bad.  Upon  entering  the  build- 
ing, however,  everything  good 
disappears ; for  arches,  trifo- 
rm, clearstory,  and  vaulting  are  all  composed 
plaster;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 

I the  mouldings,  colnmus,  and  so  on,  are 
Dst  elaborate  aud  intricate,  and  all  the 
pitals  are  adorned  with  foliage,  also  executed 
plaster.  The  design  really  would  not  be  so 
ry  bad,  were  it  not  carried  out  in  plaster;  but 
(thing  can  excuse  or  palliate  such  a detestable 
am.  The  radiating  chapels  of  the  apse,  which 
'eaent  a good  appearance  from  the  exterior, 
e built  ofi’  from  the  choir,  and  are,  we  suppose, 
led  as  sacristies.  The  architect  of  this  most 
sappointing  church  is  Mr.  Van  Tolda,  of  Til- 
irg,  who  has  also  built  a large  church  at 
•Iburg,  where  all  the  faults  of  the  one  at 
slemen  are  repeated,  without  any  of  its  merits. 
At  Helmond,  near  Eindhoven,  is  a large  new 
lurch,  very  similar  in  general  outline  to  that  at 
slemen,  only  larger,  and  far  better  in  detail, 
e were  unable  to  see  the  interior  of  this  church, 

■ to  learn  who  was  its  architect.  Between 
elmond  and  Bois-le-Uuo  is  Eindhoven,  whei© 
T.  Cuypers  has  built  a really  magnificent 
lurch;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
lat  this  is  the  finest  modern  church  in  the 
etherlands.  When  seen  from  a distance,  the 
ro  lofty  spires  and  the  of  this  church 

'esent  a most  dignified  appearance,  and  make 
(is  small  town  look  quite  like  a cathedral  city, 
bis  fine  church  consists  of  a nave  of  five 
lys,  two  lofty  western  towers,  which  become 
stagoual  half-way  np,  and  are  crowned  with 
ate  spires  of  dissimilar  design.  The  west  front, 
hich  is  simple  aud  grand,  is  pierced  by  a large 
ise-window  and  three  very  bold  doorways,  the 
intro  one  of  which  is  double,  and  bas  pierced 
acery  in  tbe  head,  and  a finely-executed  statue 
the  Madonna  aud  Child  against  the  dividing 
ilumn.  The  western  gable  is  formed  of  a com- 
^nation  of  niches  and  open  windows.  Each 
de  of  the  nave  has  five  well-proportioned  flying 
ittressea.  The  transepts  are  each  two  bays 
lep,  and  the  ends  have  well-designed  rose 


* See  p.  757,  an(d. 
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windows,  with  a single  row  of  lancets  below. 
The  choir  has  three  bays  and  a chevet,  from 
which  project  three  large  hexagonal  radiating 
chapels.  The  whole  chnroh  is  built  of  brick 
both  within  and  without,  with  all  the  dressings 
of  dark  yellow  stone.  Over  the  intersection  ol 
the  nave  and  transepts  is  a lofty  and  very  grace- 
ful Jl6che  of  wood  covered  with  lead.  The  in- 
terior of  this  church  isqnite  as  fine,  if  not  finer 
than  the  exterior.  It  is  vaulted  throughout  in 
different  coloured  brick,  with  stone  ribs.  The 
clearstory  windows  consist  each  of  two  simple 
lancets  under  a sexfoil  rose.  Tbe  triforinm  is 
very  original  and  pretty ; it  consists  of  three 
arched  openings  over  each  main  arch,  the  upper 
portions  of  which  are  filled  with  simple  per- 
forated tracery,  and  the  lower  portions  are  filled 
in  with  a very  conventional  imitation  of  drapery 
similar  to  that  on  the  exterior  of  the  west  front 
of  Eheims  Cathedral.  The  effect  of  this  portion 
of  the  church  is  singularly  happy.  The  main 
arches  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  well  propor- 
tioned, and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
everything  that  can  be  desired  in  tbe  way  of 
carving.  The  internal  effect  of  the  chevet,  with 
its  three  hexagonal  chapels,  is  very  fine,  as  are 
also  the  transepts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
chapel  and  altar.  The  choir  fittings  are  not  yet 
completed,  as  there  are  no  stalls,  though  space 
has  been  left  for  them.  The  high  altar  is  small, 
but  charmingly  designed,  as  are  also  the 
metal  oandlesticks  and  other  furniture  at- 
tached to  it.  The  side-screens  are  of  stone 
and  marble.  At  the  back  of  the  high  altar  is 
a brass  plate,  stating  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  church  (we  think  it  was  1860  or 
18G2),  and  its  completion  in  1868 ; also  giving 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Cuypers,  and  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Bolsius  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Cuypers,  for  which  we  wish 
to  offer  him  our  thanks).*  This  church,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  inscription  above  referred  to, 
“ was  erected  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of'Mr.  Bolsius,”  who  resided  on  the  spot 
during  the  whole  time  the  works  were  in  pro- 
gress. Not  the  least  beautifnl  part  of  this 
church  is  the  decoration ; and  here,  as  at  St. 
James’s,  Bois-le-Duc,  Mr.  Cuypers  has  made  large 
use  of  positive  white;  for,  although  the  interior 
of  the  church  is  lined  with  brick  of  a warmish 
buff  colour,  lines  of  positive  white  (which  is 
simply  whitewash)  mark  all  the  more  important 
divisions  of  the  architecture,  and  are  introduced 
with  great  effect  between  the  red  and  yellow 
bricks  of  the  vaulting  and  main  arches.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  church,  and  over  the  altars, 
are  sacred  subjects  painted  upon  a white 
ground  in  a very  severe  style.  Colour  is 
amply  used  even  upon  the  stonework,  and  the 
decorative  painting  on  the  high  altar  and 
side  screens  is  harmonious.  The  stained  glass 
is  remarkably  good;  and  here  we  again  see  tbe 
groat  brilliancy  given  by  the  nse  of  a large 
quantity  of  white.  In  the  transept  windows  the 
figures  of  the  apostles  aud  prophets  are  all 
draped  in  white,  the  colour,  which  is  rich  and 
deep,  being  confined  to  the  borders  and  back- 
grounds of  the  windows,  the  effect  is  remarkably 
good.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow 
ns  to  dwell  longer  on  this  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful choroh,  BO  with  a list  of  the  chief  dimen- 
sions we  will  close  this  description  of  it.  The 
entire  length  is  237  ft. ; width  over  transepts, 
114  ft. ; width  of  nave  and  aisles,  7H  ft-j  height 
to  vaulting  of  nave,  71j  ft., — side  aisles,  33  ft.; 
height  of  spires,  2-44  ft. 

Not  far  from  Eindhoven  is  another  very  large 
and  remarkable  church,  by  Mr.  Cuypers,  at  a 
place  called  Vecbel,  In  general  arrangement  it 
is  somewhat  similar  to  Eindhoven,  except  that 
it  has  only  one  western  tower,  and  at  the  east 
end  the  chevet  has  two  aemi-octagonal  radiating 

• A portrait  of  Mr.  Cujpera  is  given  in  onr  present 
Number,  p.  800, 


chapels,  and  two  triangular  ones,  and  a Lady 
Chapel  of  two  bays,  terminating  in  an  apse  pro- 
jecting from  the  east  end.  The  nave  here,  also, 
bas  one  bay  more  than  at  Eindhoven.  The 
chnroh  is  of  even  larger  dimensions  than  Eind- 
hoven : they  are  as  follow  : — Entire  length, 
245  ft. ; width  of  nave  and  aisles,  72  ft.  (inside) ; 
width  of  nave,  32  ft. ; height  to  vaulting,  72  ft. ; 
height  of  tower,  268  ft.  The  whole  of  this 
magnificent  chnrch  is  vaulted  in  stone,  and  the 
columns  are  of  granite.  The  church  contains 
eight  altars,  and  has  in  addition  a baptismal  and 
a mortuary  chapel.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
western  tower  forms  a finely-vaulted  porch, 

Mr.  Cuypora’s  chnrch  at  Breda  has  already  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  this  paper.  We  now 
give  tbe  dimensions  of  this  church,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  omit  on  the  former  occasion ; 
they  are  as  follow: — Entire  length,  216  ft.; 
width  of  nave,  27  ft. ; height  of  nave,  66  ft. ; 
height  of  lantern  tower,  235  ft. 

We  cannot  consider  this  chnrch  such  a satis- 
factory building  as  either  of  the  former  ones  we 
have  described  : though  the  effect  of  the  double 
aisles  to  the  nave  is  undoubtedly  good,  yet  tbe 
great  open  triforinm  (which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
gallery)  has  a bald  and  weak  appearance,  and 
the  clearstory  wants  dignity  ; in  fact,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a pity  that  Mr,  Cnypers  bas 
sacrificed  his  design  to  the  idea  of  ntilising  the 
triforium,  which  can  at  best  make  but  an  un- 
satisfactory kind  of  gallery.  Some  of  the  details 
of  this  church,  and  the  carving  of  the  capitals, 
are  admirable;  and  there  is  some  very  clever 
decoration  and  furniture,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
interesting  old  pictnres.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
fine  fourteenth-centnry  remonstrance,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pictures,  originally  belonged  to 
the  cathedral  (now  Protestant). 

The  superb  monument  in  the  cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  John  of  Nassau  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury) has  been  carefully  restored.  The  rest 
of  the  church  is  in  a most  disgraceful  condition. 
The  nave]  alone  is  used  by  the  Calvinists;  and 
the  magnificent  choir  and  transepts  are  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin,  except  for  the  thick  coats  of 
whitewash  with  which  they  are  bedaubed  from 
time  to  time. 

At  Oudenbosch  a very  large  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  being  built,  from  the  designs 
of  the  same  architect.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  built  entirely  of  brick.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  and  a choir,  termi- 
nating in  a semicircular  apse. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  : — 
Length,  260  ft. ; height  of  nave  to  ceiling,  65  ft. ; 
height  of  octagonal  lantern  over  crossing,  220  ft. ; 
width  of  nave,  40  ft. ; nave  and  aisles,  73  ft. 

This  church  is  only  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
walls  of  the  side  aisles  ; but  it  promises  to  be  a 
very  solid  and  striking  building,  though  very 
plain. 

At  Rotterdam  six  new  churches  are  building, 
or  have  been  recently  completed;  four  of  these 
are  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  (Cal- 
vinist). 

The  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is 
being  built,  or  rather  rebnilt,  by  Mr.  Cuypers, 
will  be  a fine  building  when  finished.  The 
transept  alone,  however,  is  at  present  completed, 
and,  although  good,  it  is  not  quite  equal  to 
other  works  we  have  seen  by  this  architect. 
When  completed,  this  church  will  be  about 
180  ft.  long,  and  will  have  doable  aisles,  a centre 
lantern,  and  two  western  towers. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Anthony, 
recently  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J, 
Margerij,  is,  on  the  whole,  a good  building.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  and  an 
apsidal  choir,  with  a sacristy  underneath.  Over 
the  crossiog  is  a graceful  fleohe.  The  church  is 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  vaulted  throoghout  in  the 
same  material.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Margerij 
was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Cuypers,  or  we  should  be 
inclined  to  accuse  him  of  plagiarism,  as  this 
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church  bears  such  a strong  family  likeness  to 
portions  of  Eindhoven  and  Veohel.  Its  chief 
faults  are,  firstly,  the  thinness  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  triforium  arcade  j secondly,  the 
arrangement  of  the  chancel  over  the  sacristy ; 
thirdly,  the  chamfering  of  the  piers  at  the 
crossing,  which  would  be  too  thin  without  such 
a treatment,  and  with  it  presents  a terribly  weak 
appearance ; and,  lastly,  the  horrible  stained 
^lass  with  which  the  windows  are  disfigured. 
However,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a good  church,  and 
if,  as  we  suppose,  the  architect  is  a young  man, 
it  gives  hope  of  better  things  in  future. 

Near  to  this  is  a small  new  Protestant  church, 
of  which  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  anything  more  mean,  or  less 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  religious  worship. 

Not  far  from  this  another  Roman  Catholic 
ehnrch  is  being  built,  in  a street  called 
“ Endragta-laan.”  It  is  a Romanesque  building, 
of  small  size,  but  great  pretensions.  It  is  only 
about  80  ft.  long  V>y  dO  ft.  wide,  and  yet  it  has 
two  western  towers,  a nave,  aisles,  with  triforium 
gallery  over,  supported  upon  columns  of  black 
granite  3 transepts  and  apsidal  chancel.  Were 
there  anything  like  scale  to  the  building,  it 
would  not  be  bad,  but  as  it  stands,  it  is  a mere 
toy  or  model.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Laurens. 
The  other  Roman  Catholic  church  is  attached  to 
the  cemetery  ; it  is  also  Romanesque,  and  has  the 
same  fanlts,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  that  exist 
in  the  former  church, 

The  other  Protestant  church  to  which  we 
referred,  is  situated  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  railway,  and  is  far 
from  being  a bad  building.  In  plan  it  is  nearly 
square.  Each  side  shows  a gable,  with  two 
wings.  At  one  angle  is  a tower  crowned  by  a 
slate  spire  of  very  fair  design.  Each  side  of  the 
building  is  pierced  with  a rose-window,  and  five 
long  semioircnlar-hoaded  lights.  The  style 
chosen  is  a kind  of  modified  Romanesque. 

The  Hague  has  not  distinguished  itself  in 
architecture  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
horrible  cast-iron  spire,  of  open  tracery  work, 
has  been  added  to  the  tower  of  the  old  church, 
and  an  equally  bad  new  church  has  been  erected 
in  a street  called  Blyenberg.  The  fine  fourteenth- 
century  hall  belonging  to  the  Parliament  Honse 
at  the  Hague  has  been  badly  restored.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  this  Dutch  counterpart 
of  our  Westminster  Hall  is  a most  valuable 
example  of  civil  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  great  hammer-beam  roof  is  quite  unique 
on  the  Continent;. 

If,  however,  the  Hague  has  been  behind  hand 
in  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  same 
blame  cannot  be  attached  to  Amsterdam,  where 
several  very  fair  Gothic  churches  have  been 
erected.  In  addition  to  the  Redemptorist  Church 
already  described,  we  must  notice  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cuypers.  It  is  a cruciform  building.  The 
west  front  and  western  bay  of  the  nave  are  not 
yet  bnilt,  bnt  when  completed  the  church  will  be 
about  160  ft.  long.  There  is  a singular  arrange- 
ment in  the  nave,  which  has  a double  triforium 
one  above  the  other,  each  one  being  used  as  a 
gallery.  The  effect  here  is  better  than  at  Breda, 
but  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  ourselves  to  these 
practical  triforia.  Here,  however,  there  is  great 
excuse  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  ground  is 
excessively  valuable,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
accommodate  as  large  a congregation  as  possible 
on  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  whole 
church,  iocluding  the  lower  triforum,  is  vaulted 
in  brick. 

Another  Roman  Catholic  church  has  just  been 
commOTiced,  from  the  designs  of  the  same  archi- 
tect. When  completed,  this  will  be  the  most 
important  modern  church  in  Holland  : it  is  of 
grand  dimensions,  the  length  being  upwards  of 
300  ft.,  and  the  width  across  the  transepts  over 
150  ft.  The  choir  and  transepts  will  be  com- 
pleted at  once,  and  the  nave  and  aisles,  towers, 
&o.,  carried  on  as  funds  are  forthcoming. 

At  Alkmaar,  in  North  Holland,  the  same  archi- 
tect (Mr.  Cujpers)  has  erected  two  important 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  That  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence  is  a fine  cruciform  church,  178  ft. 
long  by  92  ft.  6 in,  over  the  transepts.  The 
tower  is  only  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  nave 
roof  at  present,  but  will  eventually  be  carried  up 
another  story  and  crowned  with  a spire.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  here  is  a wooden  barrel-vault. 
The  choir  and  aisles  are  vaulted  in  brick  and 
stone.  There  is  a good  deal  of  very  capital 
decoration. 

The  church  of  St.  Dominic  is  a clever,  but  rather 
singular  building.  It  is  in  plan  an  irregular 
square,  117  ft.  each  way.  It  is  cruciform  and 


has  doable  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  and 
two  small  supplementary  aisles  as  well.  At  the 
intersection  is  an  octagonal  lantern. 

Very  large  and  important  churches  are  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  same  architect  at 
Sneek  and  Klosterburen,  in  Friesland,  and  have 
been  recently  completed  at  Vorder,  Jabeck  (the 
latter  has  an  open  timber  hammer-beam  roof), 
Vlaardingen,  Offelt,  Dockum,  Bodegraven,  and 
Blaauwhuis.  The  last-named  is  a very  remark- 
able church,  with  transepts  both  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  choir  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
length  is  150  ft.,  and  the  whole  church  is  vaulted. 

There  are  very  many  more  works  by  Mr, 
Cuypers  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but 
our  apace  will  nob  allow  of  our  describing  them, 
and  a mere  list  would  only  bo  tedious  and  un- 
interesting. 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  agree,  after 
reading  this  paper,  that  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Holland  is  really  extraordin?,ry. 
And  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  all 
these  large  and  important  churches  which  we 
have  mentioned  or  described  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  are  spread 
over  a country  leas  than  a third  the  size  of 
England,  and  with  a whole  population  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  Loudon,  we  have  a good 
idea  of  the  enthneiasm  with  which  this  movement 
has  been  taken  np  by  our  Dutch  neighbours. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  large  size  of  many  of 
these  churches,  six  of  those  we  have  described 
are  over  200  ft.  long,  viz.,  Amsterdam  (building) 
nearly  300  ft. ; Oudenboaoh  (building),  260  ft. ; 
Vechel  (completed),  215  ft.  3 Eindhoven  (com- 
pleted), 237  fc.  3 Breda  (completed),  216  ft.  3 and 
Sneek  (building),  210  ft. 

We  are  nob  aware  that  any  country  in  Europe 
(except,  perhaps,  France)  can  show  such  a list  of 
large  churches  now  building,  or  recently  com- 
pleted. 

Of  courpe,  these  important  churches  cannot 
be  erected  without  a large  outlay,  and  that 
is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  prosperir.y 
of  the  Dutch  people,  and  also  of  their  gene- 
rosity and  liberality.  We  are  informed,  upon 
good  authority,  that  when  a chnrch  is  proposed 
to  be  built  in  Holland,  nearly  every  person  in  the 
parish  puts  on  one  side  a certain  portion  of  his  in- 
come for  so  many  years,  which  he  regularly  sub- 
soiibes  to  the  building  fund  of  the  church.  Thus, 
when  a chnrch  is  commenced,  those  who  under- 
take the  work  know  within  a little  what.sum  of 
money  they  can  safely  depend  npon  getting  for 
its  completion. 

We  wish  we  could  find  some  words  of  praise  for 
the  way  in  which  most  of  the  old  churches  in  Hol- 
land are  kept,  bub  unfortunately  we  cannot. 
The  condition  of  the  ancient  churches  at  Bredii, 
Soheidam,  Bergen-op  Zooin,  and  many  others  we 
could  name,  is  a national  disgrace.  The  naves 
of  these  buildings  alone  are  used  by  their  present 
possessors,  and  the  choirs  and  transepts  seem,  as 
far  as  we  oan  make  out,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  drying  the  linen  of  the  clergyman 
and  his  family.  At  Breda  we  saw  a clothes-line 
suspended  across  the  transepts,  wich  several 
articles  exposed  to  view  which  one  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  a place  of  worship.  We  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and 
other  places. 

The  churches  of  Dortrecht  and  Gouda  form  an 
agreeable  exception  to  this  general  neglect,  and 
the  portions  of  them  not  used  are  kept  in  a 
docent  condition,  and  not  employed  for  unworthy 
purposes. 

The  Dutch  Calvinists  might  profit  by  J the 
example  of  their  co-religionists  of  Scotland 
or  Switzerland,  who  are  beginiiing  to  restore 
and  take  care  of  the  old  churches  in  their 
possessiou  (vide  the  cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and 
Basle).  We  would  suggest  to  them  the  propriety 
of  keeping  the  structural  portions  of  the  build- 
ings in  good  substantial  repair,  and  protecting 
the  sacred  edifices  from  unnecessary  and  wanton 
desecration. 


TIMBER  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

One  arcLitectaral  characteristic  of  the  present 
day  is  the  snbstitntion  of  iron  for  various 
materials  used  in  construction  down  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
origin  of  the  change  was  not  of  an  arohitectnral 
nature.  It  was  neither  the  destruction  of  forests, 
the  loss  of  skill,  the  sodden  discovery  of  any 
new  material,  or  property  of  a material,  or  any 
of  those  changes  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
attribute  the  previous  modifications  in  the  form 
of  Christian  architecture.  But  the  seed  and 
principle  of  the  new  style  is  referrible  to  the 


fact  that,  some  sixty  years  after  Watt  has  first  ' 
learned  how  to  derive  motive  power  from  the  : 
expansion  of  water  by  heat,  a colliery  labourer  ! 
succeeded  in  applying  that  same  power  to  the  .i 
propulsion  of  carriages  by  land.  ! 

With  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  j 
Manchester  Railway,  in  1828  and  1829,  an  ' 
entirely  new  era  was  inangnrated.  Scrnctural  ! 
requirements  were  altered,  and  the  effect  of  the  ! 
alteration  very  soon  became  evident  in  menu,  j 
mental  form.  With  an  increased  facility  for  the  j 
transmission  of  heavy  weights  over  lines  of  iron  ; 
rail,  a demand  for  an  improved  mode  of  bridging  ; 
over  rivers,  roads,  or  other  openings  sprang  up. 
The  supply  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  thus  ■ 
received  a stimulus,  and  the  iron  trade,  in  its  ■ 
turn,  reacted  upon  the  designs  of  the  architect  I 
and  of  the  naval  constructor,  by  giving  him  a 
material  which  was  virtually  a new  one.  Men  of  1 
practical  mechanical  genius  first  laboured  to  . 
produce  structures  of  wrought  iron  of  which  the  i 
expense  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Thus  - 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  then  a subaltern  of  Robert  ' 
Stephenson,  designed  that  simple,  inexpensive  3 
shed  roof,  for  the  Euston-sqnare  passenger  e 
station,  which  for  some  time  was  the  normal 
type  of  similar  structures.  The  taste  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei 
next  produced  the  Great  Western  Station, 
at  Paddington.  The  need  of  bridging  the  . 
Menai  Straits  led  to  the  constrnotion  of  the  : 
hollow  box  girder,  and  the  piercing  of  London 
with  railways  induced  the  execution  of  those  • 
effective,  but  hideous  bridges  the  aspect  of  which 
so  afflicts  the  man  of  taste.  Soon  the  displace* 
ment  of  architectural  requisites  by  structural 
combinations  that  took  no  heed  of  any  laws  but  ' 
those  of  strength  spread  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof, — from  the  bridge  to  the  station  3 and  men 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  ereobion  of  the  ' 
largest,  the  most  unnecessarily  costly,  and  the  ; 
moat  hideously  uuarchitectural  forms  that  the  ■ 
world  has  yet  seen. 

The  use  of  iron  for  railway  purposes  has 
crept  in,  to  au  extent  constantly  increasing, 
in  civil  buildings.  Vast  shop  and  warehouse 
fronts  of  iron  are  filled  with  plate  glass.  : 
Permanent  exhibition  buildiags  are  erected,  of 
that  perishable  combination  of  iron,  glass,  and  . 
wood,  which  may  answer,  on  a small  scale,  for  a : 
conservatory,  bat  which  is  the  most  costly  style  . 
of  structure,  as  far  as  maintenance  goes,  of  which 
we  have  any  experience.  Connected  with  the 
same  increased  energy  in  our  workshops  are  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  artillery,  the  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  shot,  the  launching  , 
of  iron  and  of  steel  armoured  vessels,  and  ths  • 
construction  of  shields  for  fortresses,  as  to  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  art  of  defence  is  : 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  art  of  attack. 

Concurreutly  with  this  substitution  of  iron  for  ; 
wood,  and  for  other  materials,  there  has  been, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  a wanton  waste  of 
the  forest  roaonrees,  not  only  of  our  own  country, 
bat  of  the  entire  world.  Man  has  come  to 
TPgy/cd  his  early  cradle,  the  forest,  as  au  enemy, 
instead  of  as  a benefactor.  In  England  the  ! 
prudent  care  of  our  forefathers  to  watch  the  1 
growth  of  our  forest  trees — to  secure  a peren- 
nial supply  of  oak  for  our  ships,  as  well  as  of  yew  ' 
for  our  bows,  is  altogether  forgotten.  The  1 
forest  rights  of  the  crown  over  a district  that 
has  been  wooded  since  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar 
— the  forest  of  Eppiug, — have  been  so  purposely  | 
neglected,  that  it  has  needed  the  very  un- 
miatakable  expression  of  public  feeling  to  elicit 
from  the  Solicitor-General  anything  more  than  1 
a joke  upon  wolves  and  bears.  The  100,000  1 
acres  of  forest,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  has  been  so  admirably 
mauaged,  as  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  a rental, 
at  the  rate  of  Ss.  6d.  (three  shillings  and  six-  , 
pence)  per  acre.  The  wo.oden  walls  of  old  ' 
England  are  now  so  much  an  affair  of  the  past, 
that  it  may  be  said  that  we  only  regard  timber 
as  necessary  to  ornamental  landscape,  or  as  a 
material  for  lucifer  matches. 

It  is  in  this  country  and  its  dependencies,  and 
in  those  of  our  American  descendants,  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  as  to  the  clothing  of  the  eatth 
with  timber  have  been  the  most  persistently 
broken.  But  we  are  far  from  being  alone  incur 
folly.  To  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  turn 
we  see  indications  that  waste  and  descruction 
bring  their  own  vengeance  in  their  train-  Of 
the  effects  produced  upon  climate  by  tbe  denu- 
dation of  the  soil  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
To  a certain  extent  the  influence  of  huiuan 
labour  in  the  thinning  of  forests  is  benefioial. 
But  the  limits  between  culture  and  destruction 
are  rarely  maintained.  In  tbe  year  1816  the 
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foreBt  came  np  close  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
iPhe  Delaware,  a mile  wide,  was  then  often 
frozen  in  a single  night.  The  edge  of  the  forest 
aas  receded  to  a distance  of  more  than  thirty 
miles.  The  thermometer  is  now  rarely  down  to 
tero ; the  river  is  hardly  ever  frozen ; nor  does 
inow  Me  long  on  the  ground.  In  the  forest  it 
lies  very  long.  The  increased  aridity  of  Palestine, 
Df  Spain,  and  of  the  South  of  Prance,  is  well  known. 
[q  the  former  case  it  has  been  partly  caused  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  olive,  a barbarons 
incident  of  warfare,  merely  forbidden  by  ancient 
law.  In  the  last-named  country  it  has  been  the 
need  of  fuel  that  has  led  to  the  denudation  of  so 
many  districts,  and  the  doable  evil  has  ensued,  first, 
that  the  humidity  of  the  climate  has  been  reduced 
to  a formidable  extent  j and,  secondly,  that  when 
rain  does  fall,  in  any  unusual  proportions,  the 
absence  of  the  great  natural  absorbing  power 
of  forest  districts  allows  the  entire  product  of 
the  rainfall  to  be  discharged  at  once  by  the 
natural  drainage,  thus  causing  those  floods  which 
have  proved  so  formidable  in  their  ravages  within 
the  last  few  years. 

The  denudation  of  the  forests  of  England  is 
by  no  means  a new  grief.  More  than  200  years 
ago  Mr.  Evelyn  complained  of  the  rapid  extirpa- 
tion, “ root  and  branch,  of  all  those  goodly  forests 
and  woods  which  our  more  prodent  ancestors  left 
jtauding  for  the  ornament  and  service  of  their 
conntry.”  On  the  confiscation  of  the  Cburch 
lands,  in  1536,  immense  forests  were  cut  down  ; 
and  during  the  civil  war  that  commenced  a 
century  later,  many  royal  forests,  as  well  as 
private  woods,  were  entirely  swept  away.  In 
Franco  there  yet  exist  2,700,000  acres  of  State 
Forest,  earning  a gross  rovenfie  of  1,7'10,OOOZ. 
and  a net  revenne  of  1,210,0001.  per  annum. 
Bavaria  contains  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  forest; 
Prnseia,  upwards  of  6,000,000 ; Austria,  no  less 
;ban  13,000,000  acres,  realising  an  annual  export 
?alne  of  3,OCQ,OOOZ.  sterling. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  exist  schools  of 
brestry  in  connexion  with  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  men  of  a superior  class  of  intelligence 
ire  carefully  trained  in  these  establishments  for 
ihe  scientific  management  of  this  important 
part  of  the  national  property. 

In  Bavaria  there  is  a school  of  forestry  at 
Aschuffonberg  on  the  Maine.  The  candidates 
For  admission  must  have  passed  good  examina- 
tions in  the  higher  public  schools.  The  time  of 
raining  extends  over  five  years,  half  of  which 
iime  is  devoted  to  acquiring  a practical  acquaint- 
ince  with  the  condition  and  the  care  of  the 
’crests  of  the  State.  The  special  scientific 
jonrse  comprises  leotnres  on  forestry,  manage- 
ment of  forests,  planting,  diviaion  of  forests  into 
blocks,  valuation  surveys,  rotation  of  classes  of 
jimber,  and  the  due  rotation  between  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  a forest  and  its  maintenance  in 
m nninjared  condition.  Preparation,  transport, 
ind  sale  of  forest  produce  forma  another  special 
jranch  of  study.  Botany,  chemistry,  zoology, 
physiology  of  plants,  climate,  and  geographical 
liatribution  of  plants  form  the  natural  science 
iivision  of  the  course ; and  mathematics,  pure 
ind  applied,  engineering,  surveying,  and  forest 
legislation  complete  the  currictditm.  On  pass- 
ing the  final  examination,  the  students  are 
qualified  for  appointments  in  the  Bavarian 
Forest  service. 

In  France  a similar  college  exists  at  Nancy, 
where  from  thirty  to  forty  students  are  trained 
for  the  service  of  the  State.  The  service  is 
directed  by  the  “ Bureau  Central  do  I’Adminis- 
tration  gonerale  des  Forets,”  and  849  ccnserra- 
teuTs  and  inspecteurs,  having  under  their  orders 
3,600  gardes  g^niraux,  have  charge  of  the  public 
forests  of  France. 

Forest  schools  are  also  established  at  Hanover, 
Newstadt,  Eberswald,  near  Berlin,  Thurant,  in 
Saxony,  Eisenach,  and  other  places  in  countries 
possessing  State  forests. 

The  threatened  and  very  proximate  exhaustion 
of  the  enormous  forests  and  timber-growing 
jungles  under  the  British  rule  in  India  has  led 
to  a tardy  attention  being  paid  to  this  important 
subject  by  the  Indian  Government. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Brandis,  Inspector 
General  of  Forests  in  India,  it  appears  that  the 
normal  average  of  first-class  teak  trees  in  a virgin 
forest  is  fourteen  per  acre.  A teak  forest  at  Maul- 
main,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  extending 
over  550  square  miles,  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain only  three  full-grown  trees  in  two  acres, 
while  damaged  trees  and  stumps  abound. 

Forests  of  the  Sal,  or  Saul,  tree  replace  those 
af  teak  in  Central  India  to  the  north  of  the 
Nerbudda  river.  A belt  of  forest,  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  extends  for  a length  of  1,500 
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miles  along  the  foot  of  the  aub-Himalayan  range, 
and  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  The  Saul 
tree  grows  socially,  and  by  its  dark  green 
foliage  excludes  the  growth  of  other  trees  ; being 
unlike  the  teak  in  this  habit  of  growth.  In  Oude 
and  Nepal  the  jungles  contain  as  many  as  seventy 
first-class  trees  per  acre,  together  with  from  200 
to  300  of  all  sizes,  springing  up  from  seed.  The 
system  of  letting  these  forests  by  contract  in 
annual  leases  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  bring- 
ing in  a positively  insignificant  retnrri,  has  had 
the  effect  of  stripping  all  the  accessible  parts  of 
this  large  district  of  full-grown  trees.  Such  is 
the  size  attained  by  this  noble  tree,  which,  with 
a specific  gravity  less  than  that  of  oak,  possesses 
from  one  and  a half  times  to  twice  the  strength 
of  that  wood,  that  the  Nepal  ferry-boats,  used 
to  contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  men,  with  horses 
and  cattle,  are  hollowed  out  of  single  logs.  The 
tree  takes  about  100  years  to  arrive  at  this  size. 
The  British  Sul  forests  are  computed  to  cover 
more  than  3,500  square  mites,  and  a rest  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  will  be  requisite  to  replace 
this  waste  of  first-class  trees  which  has  been  so 
blindly  permitted  to  go  on. 

From  the  state  of  the  Sul  forests  it  may  be 
concluded  what  is  the  condition  of  the  supply  of 
teak,  a tree  which  grows  so  much  more  sparely 
in  its  natural  home.  In  1822  the  forests  which 
the  native  princes  had  studiously  preserved  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Within  eight  years 
it  was  discovered  that,  owing  to  incliacriminate 
cutting,  teak  timber  fit  for  Government  purposes 
was  growing  scarce,  both  in  Madras  and  in 
Bombay.  In  1839  Mr.  Williams,  the  dockyard 
manager,  reported,  that  within  twenty-one 
months  40,000  teak-trees,  between  13  in.  and 
6 in.  in  diameter,  had  been  floated  down  by  the 
contractors,  whose  indisorimate  waste  was  thus 
destroying  the  resources  of  the  future.  So 
great  had  been  the  destruction,  that  in  1842  the 
Government  actually  purchased  260  square  miles 
of  forest  land,  for  replanting  with  young  teak, 
for  the  use  of  the  dockyards.  It  was  found 
that  the  expense  of  thus  preparing  a single  acre 
of  forest  nursery  was  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  timber  which  could  be  grown  on  a square 
mile  in  100  years  ! Daring  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding this  futile  attempt  to  repair  irreparable 
waste,  the  forests  of  Malabar,  Cunara,  Goojerat, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Rojumunduy,  Coimbatore,  and 
Cochin,  stocked  with  first-class  trees  fit  to  cut, 
and  with  an  ample  supply  of  young  trees  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  had  been  given  over  ta  de- 
etrnotion.  The  contractors  took  no  heed  of 
those  who  might  come  after  them,  and  cut 
everything  that  came  to  hand. 

During  this  time  the  forests  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  under  the  charge  of  an  English  con- 
servator, bad  yielded  a regular  revenue,  while 
still  oonta’uing  a full  sapply  of  first-class  trees. 
For  every  ten  trees  fib  to  cut,  two  were  left  for 
seed ; and  for  every  tree  actually  felled,  ten 
were  planted. 

The  teak-growing  districts  of  Burmah  extend 
over  more  than  7,000  square  miles  of  forest.  A 
system  of  well-devised  management  has  been 
introduced  into  this  district,  in  1860,  by  the  con- 
servator, Dr.  Brandis.  The  forests  are  divided 
into  six  divisions,  of  upwards  of  1,000  square 
miles  each,  containing  an  estimated  number  of 
100,000  trees  in  each  district.  The  trees  are 
divided  into  five  claesea,  each  individual  being 
allowed  a period  of  twenty-four  years  in  each 
class,  thus  making  the  total  life  of  the  tree,  from 
the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  felling  of  the 
timber,  120  years.  The  ordinary  average  of  the 
forest  gave  100  trees  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  and  200  of  the  fourth  class,  per  mile. 
By  cutting,  therefore,  only  eighty  of  the  first 
class  in  twenty-four  years  the  forest  is  unin- 
jured, and  in  the  course  of  120  years  its  stock  of 
timber  is  entirely  replenished. 

The  specific  gravity  of  green  teak  is  greater 
than  that  of  water.  The  dry  timber,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  float.  It  is  therefore  the  prac- 
tice to  mark  and  girdle  the  trees  three  years 
before  felling.  The  tree  is  killed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  bark,  and  dies  in  situ.  When  felled 
it  is  dragged  to  the  rivers  by  elephants,  and 
floated  down  to  Rangoon,  the  Government  pay- 
ing so  muoh  a log  on  its  arrival.  Under  these 
arrangements  the  Burmese  forests  have  kept  up 
a good  supply  of  timber  without  exhaustion,  and 
have  ensured  an  annual  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  60,0001.,  besides  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  conservation,  amounting  to 
more  than  3O,O0OZ.  a-year. 

No  less  important  than  the  conservation  of 
our  extensive  forests,  inexhaustible  as  they  may 
prove  under  proper  management,  although 
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readily  destructible  by  the  waste  which  ws 
have  been  accustomed  to  allow,  or  rather  to 
practise,  is  the  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  builder  and  manufacturer  of  those 
noble  and  beautiful  species  of  wood  of  which  we 
command  so  great  a variety.  It  is  incredible  to 
what  an  extent  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been 
neglected.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
timber  from  no  less  than  3,769  distinct  species 
of  trees  whs  collected  from  forty-five  different 
countries.  Of  this  large  number  Europe  con- 
tributed 395  species.  Africa  yielded  only  252, 
showing  that  the  resources  of  that  large  con- 
tinent were  almost  virgin.  Asia  produced  S5S 
species,  Oceania  966,  and  America  no  less  than 
1,298. 

Among  the  moat  notable  of  these  materials  for 
the  bnilder  may  be  mentioned  the  Eucalyptus 
Amygdalina  from  Victoria,  which  attains  in  the 
valleys  of  Dandemony  and  on  the  Yarra  river 
tbe  ht-ight  of  420  ft.  Dr.  Mueller  says  that  this 
amazing  height  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  and 
that  it  is  due  rather  to  great  rapidity  of  growth 
than  to  extreme  age.  The  “ white  gum  ” 
{Eucalyptus  Stuartiana)  and  the  ” stringy 
bark”  {Eucalyptus  obUqua),  are  said  to  exceed 
300  ft.  iu  height,  and  to  cover  the  plains  aud 
more  barren  mountains  of  Victoria.  From  the 
same  vicinity  come  beautiful  ornamental  woods. 
The  Senecio  Bed/ordii,  a curious  striped  wood, 
and  the  Banksia  serrata,  marked  with  a pattern 
like  network.  Gipps  Laud  produces  the 
Eucalyptus  longifolia,  said  to  last  in  tbe  ground 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  Acacia  supporosa,  au 
elastic  wood  reseoibirng  hickory,  and  yielding 
straight  spars  from  50  fc.  to  100  ft.  long. 

British  Guiana  produces  the  ” Greeuheart” 
{Nectandra  Rodeii),  called  the  natives  Bipieo,  a 
timber  which  is  remarkable  both  for  its  groat 
durability  and  for  its  extraordinary  strengtli, 
which  is  three  times  that  of  oak.  Balks  of  this 
timber,  squaring  from  18  in.  to  24  in.,  may  be 
had  from  60  ft.  to  70  fc.  long  without  a knot. 
In  the  same  locality,  the  mora  {Mora  exceUa^ 
attains  a majestic  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  150  fte 
It  is  so  tough  that  it  is  sure  not  to  splinter 
when  struck  by  cannon-shot.  Its  strength  is 
more  than  double  that  of  oak,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  exempt  from  dry-rot.  Of  the  seven  species 
of  timber  which  form  the  first  class  in  Lloyd’s 
classification  for  shipboilding,  oak,  which  heads 
the  list,  seems  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  East  Indian, 
the  Australian,  and  the  African  timber,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  list  includes  seven  species 
of  timber,  the  ordinary  European  oak  (Qaercits 
rohur),  tbe  live  oak  of  North  America  {Quercits 
vireiis),  African  oak  (Qitercus  Africana),  teak 
{Teclona  grandis) , and  sal  {Shorea  robusta),  frooi 
East  India ; mora  {Mora  excelsa)  and  green- 
heart  {Nectandra  Rodeii)  from  British  Guiana, 
and  iron-back  {Eucalyptus,  species  not  named) 
from  Australia. 

It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space  to  describe 
the  varied,  mottled,  striped,  and  coloured  woods 
which  offer  such  admirable  materials  for  tbe 
artist,  whether  for  furniture,  for  doors,  skirtings 
and  wainscotings,  or  for  inlay  work.  The  use 
of  dyed  or  stained  wood  for  the  latter  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  bounty  of  Nature.  From  the 
pure  white  of  satin  wood,  and  of  numerous  other 
species,  to  the  full  lustrous  black  of  ebony,  we 
can  simulate  almost  auy  that  form  the  resources 
of  the  vegetable  world.  French  Guiana  pro- 
duces a violet  wood  of  extreme  beauty,  the 
” Bois  violet”  {Copaifera  bractata),  and  the 
Caryocar  glabrum,  a splendid  yellow  timber, 
Brazil  has  a red  wood  fit  for  any  kind  of  fur- 
niture, the  Echrospermuvi  Balkasarii,”  and  the 
Dalbergia  nigra,  a beautiful  rosewood.  Vene- 
zuela has  a zebra  wood  {Cordia  zebra)  ; Natal 
produces  sneezewood  {Pteroxylon  ttZiZe),  equal  in 
beauty  of  grain  to  the  best  bird’s-eye  maple; 
Canada  its  white  and  pencil  cedars  {Thuja  and 
Juniperus  Virginiana). 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  economic  products 
of  the  forests,  apart  from  the  actual  timber; 
turpentine,  resin.  Burgundy  pitch  from  the  pine 
forest  of  the  Lauder ; cork  from  the  South  of 
France,  Corsica,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Spain;  gum 
animi  from  Zanzibar  ; gum  copal  from  Angola  and 
Sierra  Leone ; gum  acacia  from  Senegal  and 
Mogador;  gum  arabio  from  different  sources; 
palm,  cocoanut,  and  other  vegetable  oils ; coir 
and  fibre;  bark  for  tanning;  osier  and  bamboo; 
corozo,  or  vegetable  ivory,  and  nuts  for  turners’ 
work  {Phytelephas  macrocarpa)  from  Ecuador; 
the  vegetable  wax  of  the  Caruauba  palm  {Corypha 
cerijera)  from  Brazil ; caoutchouc,  the  milky  sap  of 
the  Siphonia  elastica,  and  other  elastic  gums,  as 
well  as  logwood  {Hamatoxylon  campechianutn)^ 
and  other  dye  woods,  from  the  same  rich  vege- 
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table  district ; bark  mat  from  the  bark  of  the 
lime,  the  Easaian  source  of  snpply  for  cordage, 
bags,  mats,  sandals,  bassets,  horse-collars,  pack- 
ing-cloths, and  other  purposes ; black  and  grey 
moss  from  Louisiana,  used  by  npholstorera  for 
staffing;  “forest  wood”  for  the  same  purpose, 
formed  from  the  nsedle-like  leaves  of  the  pine, 
essential' oil  from  the  same  tree,  balsam  and 
spice.  Such  are  but  a few  of  what  may  be 
called  the  incidental  products  of  the  forest. 

Our  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished  if 
we  have  sncceeded  in  awakening  attention,  first 
to  the  fact  of  the  invaluable  stimulus  to  art,  in 
all  its  branches,  no  less  than  to  civil  and  naval 
architecture,  that  must  result  from  the  attain- 
ment of  a competent  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ; and,  secondly,  of  the  absolute  im- 
portance, as  a branch  of  the  great  profession  of 
which  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  ship- 
wright, and  the  surveyor,  are  alike  essential 
members,  of  the  intelligent  study  of  forestry. 


WESTGATE  BAY,  ISLE  OF  THANET. 

A KEAV  WATERING-PLACE. 

Lately,  when  speaking  of  Margate,  we  men- 
tioned some  intended  building  operations  on  the 
west  aide  of  the  town,  and  prognosticated  a good 
future  for  this  popular  watering-place,  if  the 
authorities  acted  wisely.  Still  further  west, 
though  not  far,  an  entirely  new  location  has  been 
made,  which  bids  fair  to  become  in  a very  short 
time  a favourite  resort.  About  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Margate  there  are  two  fine  bays,  one 
of  which,  marked  on  the  maps  Westgate  Bay,  ■ 
gives  the  new  place  its  name.  The  control  ofj 
the  land,  some  500  acres  in  extent,  has  come  into 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Corbett,  of  the  firm  of  Corbett 
&McCiymont,  of  theSedclifie  Estate,  Brompton, 
and  with  the  same  energy  and  clear-headedness 
which  have  in  a marvellonsly  short  space  of  time 
covered  the  latter  with  good  houses,  and  brought 
to  it  a population,  this  gentleman,  with  several 
supporters  and  friends,  has  set  to  work  to  make 
Westgatea  fine  watering-place.  Abonb  fourmiles 
of  roads  have  been  completely  formed  and  named, 
as  Cuthbert-road,  St.  Mildred’s  road,  Sea-road, 
Westgate-road,  Wilson-road,  and  Domneva-road  ; 
a sea-wall  and  esplanade  are  being  constrncted 
around  the  two  bays,  a certain  number  of  houses 
have  been  erected,  an  hotel  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced, and  the  site  for  a church  is  marked  out. 
The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway  Com- 
pany, whose  line  passes  through  the  estate,  are 
naturally  greatly  interested  in  its  progress,  and 
are,  we  believe,  about  to  form  a station  there  at 
once.  When  we  add  that  arrangements  are 
nearly  complete  for  the  erection  of  gas  and  water  : 
works  on  the  estate,  it  will  he  seen  that  the; 
right  steps  have  been  taken,  and  that  the  style 
of  the  beginning  promises  well  for  the  end.  At 
present  good  water  is  obtained  from  deep 
wells  in  the  chalk,  Mr.  Wigmore,  who  was 
the  contractor  for  the  roads,  is  bnilding  himself 
steam  saw-mills  and  other  workshops,  and  will 
probably  aid  in  covering  the  land. 

Un  a plot  of  ground  within  the  estate  some 
houses  have  been  erected  with  the  materials  ' 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  his  facing  bricks  with  ‘ 
concrete-backing,  roof-tiles,  and  so  forth,  and 
within  these  much  ingenuity  is  exhibited  io  i 
turning  space  to  account.  j 

The  houses  built  by  Mr.  Corbett  are  good  sound  , 
structures  designed  by  Mr.  Beazley : they  are  I 
detached,  and,  wisely,  a good  area  of  garden  ' 
ground  is  allotted  to  each.  Professor  Erasmus 
Wilson,  Mr.  Spencer  Lewio,  and  others  who  are 
known  have  already  located  themselves  at  West- 
gate,  and  are  interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  sea-wall  and  esplanade  in  progress,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  are  a considerable 
woik.  The  walk  is  being  formed  by  cutting 
down  and  shelving  back  the  cliff,  the  wall  by 
blocks  of  Portland-cement  concrete,  with  granite 
facing,  the  top  of  which  will  be  paved  or  as- 
phalted with  the  esplanade.  To  make  the  work 
complete,  it  should  be  continued  round  the 
headland  which  occurs  between  the  two  bays ; 
and  it  would  then  present  an  unrivalled  sea- 
walk  more  than  a mile  in  extent.  Mr.  Birch  is 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Oakes  the  resident  super- 
intendent. 

The  views  embrace  Eeculvers  on  the  left, 
Margate  on  the  right,  with  Daundelyon,  Street 
(the  residence  of  Mr.  Mertens),  and  Birching- 
ten  inland.  Minster  and  Canterbury,  rich  in 
associations,  are  handy  for  drives.  While  we  were 
on  the  spot,  we  were  reminded  of  its  connexion 
with  early  times  by  the  taming  up  of  part  of 
an  oddly.shaped  vessel  in  fictile  ware,  Medimval, 


if  not  Eoman.  Westgate  has  certainly  many 
natural  advantages,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  it  do  not  prove  attractive  first  to  builders  and 
bnyers,  and  then  to  the  general  public.  It  has 
the  fine  air  and  open  sea  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  with  great  quiet,  and  rural  surroundings  j 
and  yet  a ten  minutes’  ride,  or  a twenty 
miontes’  walk,  will  take  those  who  seek  a little 
life  and  variety  to  the  gaieties  of  the  Jetty,  or  to 
Halls  by  the  Sea.  We  very  cordially  wish  the 
pioneers  Buccess.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  get  ready  for  next 
season. 


EESTOEATIONAT  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

All  kinds  of  objects  of  art  are  in  these  days 
restored, — bnildings,  statues,  paintings,  furni- 
ture, things  large  and  small,  usefnl  and  useless, 
valuable  and  worthless, — and  they  are  restored 
or  attempted  to  bo  restored  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
both  by  adding  to  them  and  taking  from  them, 
by  cutting  away  the  surface  and  by  painting 
over  it,  or  covering  it  up.  It  is  difficult  some- 
times to  discover  how  most  effectnally  to  destroy 
the  artistic  value  of  the  original  work,  and  to 
blot  ont  the  impress  of  the  original  artist  and 
the  marks  of  his  mind  and  hands.  There  are 
not  a few  things  so  completely  coated  over  with 
layers  of  oil-paint  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  real  substance  is  of  which  the  object 
itself,  whether  bnilding  or  statue,  or  chair  or 
table,  is  made  of.  This  is  one  method,  and  we 
are  just  now  led  to  think  about  it  from  the  very 
singular  fact  of  two  of  onr  most  notable  posses- 
sions in  London  city  undergoing  a process  of 
restoration  in  a directly  opposite  way.  We  ask 
our  readers’  attention  to  them,  for  they  are  well 
worth  a little  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
show  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  examined  into 
and  studied.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is,  by  way  of 
restoration,  covered  over  and  hidden  away  under 
four  or  more  thick  coats  of  oil  colour  or  paint, 
BO  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
building  is  made  of ; while  the  Greet  marbles 
from  the  world-renowned  Parthenon  or  Temple 
of  Minerva,  Athena,  are  as  industriously  in  rapid 
course  of  restoration,  not  by  covering  them  over 
after  the  model  of  So.  Paul’s,  bub  by  the  directly 
opposite  system  of  removing,  through  the  aid  of 
powerful  chemical  agents,  — some  chlorine 
mixture,  we  suppose,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
powerful  enough, — all  the  weather  marks  and 
evidences  of  age  which  time  had  impressed  on 
the  surface  of  the  marble  ! The  simple-minded 
reader  who  is  new  to  these  profound  subjects 
will  therefore  at  once  see  that  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  “ restoring”  a work  of  art,  and 
that  it  depends  on  the  fancy  of  the  restorer  how 
it  is  best  to  do  the  work,  and  how  the  restored 
object  shall  look  when  the  tremendons  feat  is 
accomplished.  It  would  perhaps  be  a diffioalt 
thing  to  say  which  is  the  most  precious  to 
Englishman,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  or  the  Par- 
thenon marbles,  and  in  presence  of  which  two 
things  of  beauty  he  may  be  said  to  feel  most  at 
home ; but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
they  both  of  them  cost  him  avast  sum  of  money, 
and  BO  he  is  nob  a little  interested  in  their  pre- 
servation and  careful  keeping,  and  thus  that  his 
successors  may  see  them  as  well  as  himself. 
Leaving  St.  Paul’s  for  the  present,  let  ns  glance 
for  a moment  at  the  work  now  going  on  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Every  reader  of  the  Builder  knows  that  pure 
Carrara  marble,  when  fresh  from  the  quarry,  is 
of  the  most  beautiful  snow  white;  indeed,  per- 
haps among  natural  substances  there  is  no  snb- 
stance  more  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  eyesight 
than  this  pure  and  spotless  marble.  When  the 
surface  of  this  marble  is  cut  by  the  successive 
and  minute  enttings  of  a fine  chisel,  the  surface . 
of  it,  without  being  polished, — and  the  reader 
is  requested  to  bear  this  in  mind, — acquires 
a wonderful  transparency  and  depth,  which 
makes  this  substance  so  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  sculptor,  and  so  capable  of  expressing 
the  form  and  texture  of  flesh  and  muscle.  Bub 
Carrara  marble  cannot  be  kept  long  in  this  state, 
or  in  its  state  of  pure  snow  whiteness  ; after  a 
little  time,  a few  weeks  or  months,  it  changes 
colour,  and  if  left  to  itself  becomes  of  a fine 
stone-colour.  Now,  charming  as  the  pure  white 
of  the  fresh  quarried  substance  may  be,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  sculpture  a more  appropriate 
colour,  and  better  for  its  pnrpoae,  when  it  has 
passed  into  pale  cream  - colour,  and  thence 
into  pure  stone-colour,  and  we  may  presume  no 
sculptor  would  hesitate  which  to  prtfer  of  the 
two,  the  pure  stone-coloured  tint  being  so  much 
more  expressive  of  the  nature  and  colour  of  the 
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flesh  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  imitate,  .i 
All  this  applies  to  the  Carrara  marble  only.  Bub  i 
the  Greek  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  are  ; 
made  of  the  equally  celebrated  Pentelic  marble,  . 
which  is  not,  even  when  fresh  from  the  quarry,  . 
pure  snow  white,  as  is  the  Carrara  marble,  but  a i 
fine  pale  cream  or  atone  colour;  and  it  wonld  seem  t 
under  a clear  sky  to  have  the  property  of  retain-  • 
ing  that  colour  for  a great  length  of  time,  though  i 
growing  by  slow  degrees  somewhat  darker  in  i 
hue.  Of  all  the  marbles  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  • 
the  purposes  of  the  scnlptor,  and  acquires  under  . 
the  action  of  the  chisel  that  fine  polish  which  i 
approximates  it  to  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  i 
living  flesh.  Phidias  certainly  conld  not  have  i 
had  a better  substance  to  go  to  work  on.  Thus  i 
circnmstances  seem  to  have  all  united  together  ' 
to  make  up  the  perfection  of  Greek  sonlpture, — • 
the  man,  the  substance  used,  in  texture  and  . 
colour,  and  the  glorious  forms  by  which  he  was  ' 
surrounded, — and  in  the  British  Museum  we  may  • 
see,  or  might  have  seen,  the  resnlt  of  it.  But  , 
what  has  been  the  sad  fate  of  these  famous  and  I 
fortunate  works  ? Why,  they  must  have  re-  • 
mained  for  centuries  up  in  their  safe  niches  i 
in  the  Temple  itself  wibhonb  harm  or  injury  1 
of  any  kind,  until  the  nnfortnnate  seige  of  , 
Athens,  and  the  blowing  up  of  a powder  1 
magazine  destroyed  so  many  of  them,  and  injurad  1 
so  many  more.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Elgin  ii 
to  lay  bands  on  them,  and  to  cause  their  removal  li 
to  England,  and  tbeir  sale  tothe  then  Government,  : 
and  their  final  deposit  in  the  British  Museum,  , 
where  they  now  are.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  . 
when  first  brought  to  the  Museum  their  colour 
had,  perhaps,  suffered  but  little  : breakages  and  ! 
flaws  there  were  in  all  directions,  bnt  they  were 
all  fairly  in  the  same  state  as  when  taken  down 
from  the  building  for  which  they  were  cut.  Of 
course  they  were  nob  totally  free  from  weather  : 
and  time  marks.  During  the  time  they  have 
been  in  the  Museum  no  change  has  taken  place  : 
in  them,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  tbeir  be-  • 
coming — in  this  climate  unavoidable — slightly  ' 
darker  in  colour,  no  attempt  happily  having  been  ; 
made  to  restore  them, or  make  upthe  deficient  and  . 
broken  parts.  Bub,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  some  one  connected  with  the  ; 
Museum  that  some  process  of  restoration  or  • 
revival  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  i 
them, — nob  by  the  tampering  with  the /on>i,  but  : 
with  the  colour  of  them,  and  the  unhappy  conse-  • 
quence  has  been,  that  now  nearly  the  whole  of  . 
the  slabs  from  the  frieze  have  been  subjected  to  i 
some  process  of  “ cleaning,”  as  it  is  termed, — in  i 
other  words,  by  aid  of  some  powerful  chemical,  , 
chlorine,  or  alkali,  or  acid,  these  marble  slabs,  , 
and  not  a few  other  things,  have  been  thoroughly 
soaked,  so  to  speak,  in  this  powerful  substance,  , 
and  subjected  to  its  dissolving  powers,  or  powers  i 
of  eating  away  the  anbstance  of  the  marble.  By 
this  process  the  polish  produced  by  the  chisel  is  i 
almost  totally  effaced,  and  the  close  grain  of  the  ' 
marble  eaten  into  and  made  coarser.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  this  marble-cleaning  process  i 
clear  to  the  mind's  eye  on  paper,  but  it  may  be  i 
seen  clearly  enough — nay,  but  too  clearly — in  the  i 
“Eoman  Eoom ” of  the  Museum,  in  the  bust  of 
Marcos  Antoninus,  where  the  fact  of  its  having  ; 
been  vmshed  is  bub  too  painfully  evident.  Io  • 
may  be  also  seen  in  the  figure  of  a Satyr  in  the  i 
next  room,  close  to  the  doorway.  We  men-  • 
tion  these  two  objects  especially,  because  the  i 
result  of  washing  and  cleaning  is  so  strikingly  ' 
evident, and  because,  when  thus  viewed,  probably  ' 
no  one  is  likely  to  see  anything  in  it  but  destrua-  • 
tion, — total  destruction,  if  repeated.  The  slabs  i 
from  the  Parthenon  frieze  have  been  treated  in  ; 
the  same  way,  and  the  object  has  evidently  been  i 
to  remove  the  weather  stains,  the  marks  of  age,  , 
the  deepening  tint  which  time  always  gives,  and  I 
to  make  the  marble  look  as  if  bnt  just  newly  ' 
quarried.  But  to  do  this  you  must  go  deep  into  ; 
the  substance  of  the  marble  block,  and  mn&t 
remove  something  in  the  process,  and  that 
something  is  the  fine  marble  polish  and  close 
grain  of  it,  and  something,  too,  and  that  not  a 
little,  of  the  subtle  impress  of  the  hand  of  the 
executive  artist,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  the 
peculiar  and  living  flesh-like  look  of  the  marble 
surface  always  to  be  found  in  the  gennine  and 
untouched  work  of  all  the  great  artists  who  have 
made  sculpture  the  means  through  which  their 
artistic  power  has  manifested  itself.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  how  destruction  could  be  more 
complete  of  exquisitely  fine  and  subtle  work. 
All  is  not  yet  gone,  though  so  much  is: 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  let  what  remains 
alone,  and  to  be  contented  with  simple  washing 
with  sponge  and  water  ? And  be  it  observed  that 
even  this  operation,  simple  as  it  seems,  should 
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be  done  by  a skilful  and  careful  hand,  and  nob 
by  a mere  “ labourer  ” or  ordinary  " attendant.” 
It  is  truly  sad  to  see  how  things  are  going  on 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  worth  attending 
to ; for  the  guns  of  the  German  army,  if  firing 
linto  the  very  centre  of  the  great  Louvre,  will 
I scarcely  destroy  more  effectually  than  the  British 
iMuseum  system  of  “cleaning”  statues  and  figures 
kiestroys  ! 

Bubonethingmorethereyetia  which  is  not  only 
I painful  to  see,  but  truly  absurd,  aud  one  would 
•like  to  know  who  suggested  it.  We  refer  to  the 
system  of  putting  works  of  marble  and  sculp- 
ture under  glass,  so  that  you  cannot  see  them  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  reflections  of 
skylights,  your  own  face,  the  passing  crowd, 
and  the  opposite  wall.  When  we  come  to  think 
that  these  soulpturedslabs  of  marble  have  battled 
so  well  some  2,600  years  of  time  and  weather, 
and  the  band  of  man,  on  the  top  of  a high  hill, 
in  the  middle  of  a great  and  famons  city,  and 
have  yet  come  down  to  us  with  the  impress  still 
on  them  of  the  scnlptor,  does  it  not  seem  absurd 
to  put  them  under  glass  to  preserve  them  from 
dirt,  and  an  enlightened  English  crowd  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  education  and  progress? 
What  harm  can  come  to  them  if  left  fairly 
visible  and  uncovered,  and  so  that  any  may  see 
the  marble  surface  and  the  tool  marks  of  the 
workman,  and  the  evidences  of  the  marble- 
catting  powers  of  the  executive  artist,  of  Phidias 
himsell  ? What  a change  will  take  place  in  art 
when  our  influential  art  societies  come  to  notice 
each  ignorant  ways  as  these,  and  to  so  far  inter- 
fere ns  to  at  least  protest  against  them.  We 
are  an  art-educated  and  enlightened  people,  and 
the  result  of  it  is,  in  a great  public  institution 
like  the  British  Museum,  to  first  destroy  as  far 
as  may  be  the  splendid  works  of  the  past,  and 
then  to  pub  them  under  a glass  case,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  them  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  reflections  of  an  opposite  wall 
or  a passing  crowd  ! 


HEALTH  AND  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

Eeturning  to  our  reference  to  the  proceedings 
at  the  Newcastle  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
A8Si)ciatioD,  wo  give  a portion  of  Mr.  Bawlin- 
son’s  addi-ess,  as  president  of  the  Health 
Department.  We  will  return  hereafter  to  what 
was  said  by  others  with  more  special  reference 
to  Newcastle  itself : — 

So  far  as  history  illustrates  or  explains  anythin  cr 
connected  with  the  past  condition  of  the  masses 
of  mankind,  the  story  is  one  of  utter  State 
oeglect  in  aecurirg  decent  home  accommodation, 
[n  ancient  times  the  masses  were  slaves  or  worse 
ihan  slaves,  as  ownership  imposed  some  responsi- 
rility,  but  the  free  peasant  has  been  for  the  most 
oart  utterly  neglected,  and  was  left  to  house 
himself  as  he  could.  This  has  been  true  of  the 
oast,  and  is  also  true  of  the  present,  over  the 
mtire  snrface  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
vorld.  It  is  true  of  country  districts,  it  is  also 
;rue  of  towns  and  cities,  however  magnificent 
ihey  may  be  in  their  outward  appearances.  To 
iescribe  the  mud  and  bog  cabins  of  Ireland,  the 
jothy  of  Scotland,  and  the  cottage  of  England, 
vould  be  to  depict  nests  of  foul  air,  of  scrofula, 
)f  physical  debility,  and  of  moral  impurity, 
['he  sanitary  defects  which  exist  in  the  lower 
jlass  dwellings  of  Great  Britain,  exist  in  the 
ower  class  dwellings  of  every  nation  and  people 
in  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  reports  in 
ibundaiice  on  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
ullages  and  towns,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  all 
heir  hideous  details.  Single  rooms  occupied  by 
dl  the  members  of  a large  family,  males  and 
emales ; father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
nale  and  female  lodgers  (sometimes  pigs 
nd  dogs),  mixed  in  one  nest  of  impurity, 
’overty  is  not  always  the  cause,  and,  if  it  were 
0,  should  this  continue  to  be  a satisfactory 
souse  ? Will  sanitary  reports,  describing  the 
rretched  abodes  of  the  teeming  populations,  or 
anitary  rules  and  recommendations  left  to 
hance  enforcement,  avail  in  enabling  the 
ountry  peasant,  or  the  town  artisan,  to  follow 
he  advice  given?  If  the  woik  of  the  State 
tops  with  reporting  and  recommending,  may 
iOt  its  action  be  termed  “a  delusion  and  a 
nare  ? ” Poverty  ia  recognised  by  the  Poor 
jaw,  and  property  is  made  to  bear  the  pecuniary 
■urdeu.  feickness  is  recognised  by  private 
harity  5 hence  the  building  and  support  of 
ublio  hospitals,  and  charity  is  thereby  made 
ashionabie.  Crime  is  provided  for  in  the 
reotion  of  gaols  ; and  the  maintenance  of  legal 
rabanalfi,  and  of  punishment,  becomes  the  work 


and  cost  of  the  State.  These  arrangements  are, 
at  this  moment,  the  outcome  of  civilisation  in 
England.  Sanitary  legislation,  it  ia  true,  com- 
menced in  18-18,  and  Act  upon  Act  has  since 
been  piled  up,  one  to  mend  the  other,  until  con- 
fusion is  the  result.  Men,  “learned  in  the  law,” 

; cannot  even  understand,  and  of  coarse  cannot 
interpret,  these  Acts.  A Royal  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Charles  B. 
Adderley,  M.P.,  has  been  taking  evidence  rela- 
tive to  sanitary  law,  and  is  expected  to  make  a 
report,  with  recommendations,  in  time  for  the 
Legislature,  in  1871.  Whether  Parliament  will 
provide  any  practical  remedy  for  improving 
human  dwellings  remains  to  be  seen.  Poverty 
of  the  occupant  is  a plea  which  may  be  put 
forth  by  the  peasant  in  the  country,  and  also  by 
the  labourer  in  the  town,  and  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  unaided  poor  cannot  provide  their 
places  of  residence,  but  must  exist  in  such  as  they 
find  ; the  poverty  of  the  individual  is,  therefore, 
an  effectual  bar  to  improvement  by  him, — he  must 
take  his  health  and  his  morals  as  provided  for  him 
by  others.  If  born  with  an  unsound  constitution, 
poor-law  taxation  will,  however,  keep  him.  IF 
example  inculcates  crime,  he  will  oscillate  in 
and  out  of  gaol.  The  worst  of  the  males  learn 
crime,  and  live  by  it.  The  most  tempted  of  the 
female  portion  of  such  families  drift  into  prosti- 
tution. The  wealth  of  the  State  ia  not  saved  by 
this  mal-arrangement,  a fact  which  has  been 
explained  over  and  over  again.  Defective  honso 
accommodation  prodnees  disease,  immorality, 
pauperism,  and  crime  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, until  vice  has  become  a second  nature, 
and  morality  virtue,  truth,  and  honesty  are,  to 
human  beings  so  debased,  mere  names.  The 
money  expended  in  relieving  pauperism,  in 
detecting  and  in  punishing  crime,  and  in  sup- 
porting the  sick,  if  properly  expended,  would 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  furnish  improved 
house  accommodation.  Taking  floor  areas  and 
cubio  space  into  account,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended  within  such  spaces,  it  will  be  found  that 
wretched  dens  of  misery  and  vice  are  more  costly 
to  the  community  than  any  equal  area  and  cubio 
space  in  a palace.  There  are  tenements  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  which  generate  sickness, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  the  cost  of  which  ia  paid 
for  out  of  rates,  and  yet  such  property  ia  not 
worth  more  than  from  three  to  five  years’  pur- 
chase; but  the  round  of  degradation  is  allowed 
to  go  on.  Zymotic  diseases  cut  down  the  head 
of  a family.  Typhus  removes  a father  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  family  is  then  left  to  the 
care  of  the  parish.  “ Once  a pauper  always  a 
pauper”  has  become  a proverb.  Statesmen 
have,  therefore,  this  lesson  to  learn, — namely, 
that  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  which  individuals  cannot  provide, 
but  which  States  can  provide,  must  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish.  No  excuse 
can  be  valid.  It  does  not  follow,  as  an  inference 
from  these  arguments,  that  States  mast  build  and 
own  cottage  tenements;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  States  ought  to  frame  laws,  and  provide  means 
and  machinery  for  enforcing  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  bring  about  the  re- 
quired improvements.  State  aid  has  been  and  ia 
afl'orded  in  many  forms,  but  upon  no  defined  or 
settled  principles.  There  are  Exchequer  Loan 
Commissioners,  who,  however,  are  only  State 
hybrids — they  are  nob  a Government  department, 
neither  are  they  independent,  bu*^,  being  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
they  can  advance  State  money  on  loan  for 
various  purposes.  Parliament  also  by  fits  and 
starts  votes  money  for  public  purposes  outside 
strict  Government  requirements — as  to  relieve 
the  Irish  Famine,  18-16-7 ; to  drai^  agricultural 
land ; to  promote  special  occupations,  as  fish- 
eries ; to  construct  roads,  canals,  harbours,  and 
river  improvements  ; and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  sanitary  works,  as  in  Lancashire 
during  the  cotton  famine.  Corporations  and  local 
boards  can  also  borrow  money  from  Government 
for  main  sewering,  waterworks,  and  general  im- 
provements;  bnb  not  on  any  simple,  easy,  and 
equal  principle,  and  the  rates  of  interest  charged 
vary  from  3 per  cent,  to  5 per  cent. ; also  Ex- 
chequer loans  are,  as  a rule,  discouraged.  The 
question  may  be  asked,  Should  the  State  halt 
and  stop  on  the  threshold  of  so  wise  an  arrange- 
ment as  lending  money  to  aid  sanitary  improve- 
ments ? The  money  (1,750,0001)  lent  to  the 
distressed  cotton  district  (1863-69)  has  been 
expended  on  works  of  a permanent  and  sanitary 
character;  such  as  main  seweis,  house  drains, 
forming  streets  aud  roads,  constructing  water- 
works, and  other  works  of  local  improvement, 
thereby  securing  to  the  inhabitants  means  to 


enjoy  health,  comfort,  and  greater  facilities  for 
locomotion  and  trade.  The  advance  of  this 
money  relieved  local  distress,  at  no  cost  to  the 
State,  because  the  local  rates  are  mortgaged  as 
security,  and  both  the  principal  and  interest  (at 
3^  per  cent.)  will  be  repaid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  “ within  a period  nob  exceeding  thirty 
years.”  If  Government  would  lend  money  at 
this  rate  of  interest  to  enable  parish  authorities, 
town  councils,  local  boards,  improvement  com- 
missioners, and  other  similar  public  bodies,  to  im- 
prove dwelling-houses,  to  sower,  drain,  construct 
waterworks,  markets,  &c.,  and  to  efl'ect  street, 
road,  and  other  town  improvements,  the  progress 
of  the  whole  country  iu  sanitary  improvements 
would  be  rapid,  and  the  Registral- General  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  record  the  beneficial  results 
in  his  returns  ; pauperism  would  cease  its  alarm- 
ing growth,  and  crime  would  be  lessened.  The 
first  steps  in  sanitary  progress  are,  as  previously 
indicated,  special  examinations  and  faithful  re- 
ports; and  then  remedial  measures  ought  to 
follow.  The  inspections  and  reports  in  England 
have  (to  some  extent)  been  followed  by  works, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Local  Government 
Act  (1858)  has  been  adopted  in  some  700  places, 
and  the  number  is  being  added  to.  A sum  of 
about  8,000,0001.  sterling  (exclusive  of  the  me- 
tropolis) has  been  expended  on  the  varions  works 
provided  for  by  the  powers  of  the  Act,  sneh  as 
sewering,  draining,  water  sopply,  road  and  street 
improvements,  &c.  To  put  the  whole  of  England 
in  a similar  sanitary  state  will  coat  abont 
50,000,0001.  in  addition.  In  round  numbers,  the 
sum  of  21.  to  31.  sterling  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tions under  the  Act  may  have  been  expended. 
Large  as  these  fignres  appear  when  thns  stated, 
the  expenditure  ie  (and  will  be)  a relief  and  not 
a harden.  House  property  is  (and  will  be)  in- 
creased in  value,  and,  in  so  far  as  causes  pro- 
ducing zymotic  diseases  are  removed,  the  rate- 
payers enjoy  better  health,  earn  fuller  wages, 
and  are,  consequently,  better  enabled  to  pay  the 
rents  demanded.  There  are  many  persons,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  appear  to  value  health,  if  pro- 
viding the  means  to  obtain  it  touch  their  pockets. 
These  persons  in  towns  and  villages  are,  small 
shopkeepers  (in  bnsiness  or  retired),  small 
speculative  builders,  and  owners  of  cottage  pro- 
perty, generally  owners  of  those  of  the  worst 
class,  which,  on  account  of  their  badness,  are 
relieved  from  paying  rates,  but  in  which  fever 
and  pauperism  are  manufactured  with  singular 
regularity,  the  parish  relieving  officer  indirectly, 
but  nevertheless  regularly,  paying  the  rents. 
Since  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  effective  work 
of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  there  have 
been  commissions,  inquiries,  and  reports,  as  to 
barracks  and  hospitals  on  home  stations,  and 
works  have  been  carried  cub  of  sewerage,  drain- 
age, water  supply,  and  of  ventilation,  the  results 
being  a great  reduction  in  the  sick  rate,  and  a 
reduced  annual  army  death-rate  of  about  8 in 
each  1,000. 

# # * « 

In  the  cities  of  the  Republican  States  of 
North  America,  the  worst  sanitary  defects  of 
the  worst  cities  of  Europe  are  being  repeated. 
The  sanitary  engineer  of  the  future  will  know 
nothiug  of  “refuse  matter”  other  than  as  a 
useful  product,  which,  properly  applied  to  the 
soil,  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
The  aim  and  end  of  statesmanship  ought  to  be 
to  insure  to  every  individual  born  in  the  State 
means  of  health  and  of  morality.  Each  English- 
man’s  home  should  not  only  be  bis  castle,  but  his 
hospital.  Charity  will  not  then  degrade,  but  will 
elevate  ; and  that  alone  will  be  true  charity  which 
assists  the  poor  to  assist  themselves,  and  so  to 
live,  independent  of  almsbegging  and  almsgiving. 
We  are  now  proud  of  our  charities,  of  our  public 
hospitals,  which  cost  1,0001.  per  bed,  plus  the 
additional  expenses  of  administration,  in  which 
hospitnl-beds  sick  men  are  treated  at  a money 
rate  three  times  greater  than  the  wages  they 
could  ever  earn  when  in  health.  “ Our  charitable 
institutions  are  the  glory  of  our  land,”  bnt  happy 
will  that  State  be  which  neither  possesses  nor 
needs  such  form  of  glory.  We  repeat  at  onr 
great  musical  festival  the  angelic  chant,  “ Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  but  we  read  in  our 
daily  papers  of  carnage  such  as  the  world  never 
before  knew;  we  cannot  explain  the  terrible 
phenomenon,  but  stand  aghast  in  dread,  fear,  and 
wonder.  The  war  epidemic  ia  upon  the  nations, 
and  must  run  its  course.  Sanitary  science  under 
such  conditions  as  are  now  in  existence  appears 
to  have  laboured  in  vain.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
work  in  hope  and  wait.  War  and  carnage  are 
not  the  end  of  Christian  teaching : we  mast 
strive  to  look  beyond  the  present,  and  hope  for 
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better  timea.  The  poet,  osing  bis  divine  faculty, 
states, — 

“ For  I dipt  into  the  futnre,  far  as  haman  eye  coold  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be.” 

And  in  another  verse  the  same  poet  embodies 
the  hopes  of  men,  who  believe  in  revelation  and 
do  nob  despair,  in  words  with  which  I conclude 
this  address ; 

“Tet  I dooht  not  thro’  the  ages  one  increaaing  purpose 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  with  the  process 
of  the  suns." 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

Amongst  the  snbjects  discnased  at  the  recent 
congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 

The  Employment  of  Children  in  Brick  and  Tile 
Making, 

was  treated  of  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Leicester, 
who  stated  hia  own  experience  when  a child,  and 
continued : — 

A Bub-ioEpector  of  factories  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  be  bad  visited  several  brick-yards 
in  the  Midlands,  and  found  the  children  were  of 
various  ages,  from  nine  to  twelve,  but  mostly 
nine  to  ten.  They  were  of  both  sexes,  and  in  a 
half-naked  state.  Their  employment  consisted 
in  carrying  the  damp  clay  on  their  heads  to  the 
brickmakers,  and  carrying  the  made  bricks  to 
the  “ floors  ” on  which  they  are  placed  to  dry. 
Their  employment  lasts  thirteen  hours  daily, 
during  which  they  traverse  a distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  inspector 
did  not  interfere.  He  could  not,  the  Act  not 
applying  to  establishments  in  which  less  than 
fifty  persons  are  employed.  Any  person  visiting 
these  brick-yards  will  soon  discover  the  need  for 
something  being  done  for  the  poor  little  ones. 
Imagine  a child  of  nine  or  ten,  with  features 
prematurely  old,  toiling  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  and  receiving  no- 
thing but  curses  and  blows  from  the  men  because 
he  is  not  quick  enough  in  his  movements.  What 
B it  but  actual  slavery  of  the  worst  description  ? 
No  wonder  many  of  these  children  find  life  a 
burden  to  them.  Of  course,  the  natural  results 
ensue.  Ignorance  and  immorality  prevail  to  a 
fearful  extent  among  the  workmen  and  children 
so  employed.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
All  goodness  and  purity  seem  to  become 
stamped  out  of  these  people  5 and  were  I 
to  relate  what  could  be  related,  the  whole 
country  would  become  sickened  and  horrified. 
The  employment  of  girls  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  brick-yards  ought  to  be  rendered 
illegal.  The  present  system  is  a prolific  source 
of  immorality  and  vicious  habits  of  the  worst 
kind,  even  more  so  than  the  agricultnral  gang 
system  once  prevalent  in  some  of  the  Midland 
Counties.  Out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  brick- 
yard girls  whose  career  I have  personally  marked 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  have  become  decent 
and  respectable  wives.  If  we  wish  to  remedy 
the  evils  to  which  I have, — very  slightly,  I fear, 
— alluded , a change  must  be  made  iu  the  present 
system  of  Government  inspection.  At  present 
brick-yards,  employing  less  than  fifty  hands, 
are  exempt  from  Government  supervision.  The 
absurdity  of  such  an  arrangement  is  obvious. 
In  my  own  neighbonrhood  there  are  several 
brick-yards,  one  of  which,  having  more  than 
fifty  hands,  is  under  Government  inspection ; 
the  others  are  not.  In  the  larger  yard,  a lad  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age  was  prohibited  work- 
ing by  the  inspecting  surgeon  : the  very  next 
day  that  lad  was  to  be  found  employed  in  one  of 
the  smaller  brick-yards,  and  working  eighty-four 
hours  in  each  week.  Now,  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  wo  ought  to  prevent.  But  a practical 
solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  to  be  found.  All 
establisbraeLts,  no  matter  how  many  hands  are 
employed,  should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  or 
Workshop  Acts.  The  former  Act  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  all  light  trades,  in  which  the 
half-time  system  can  be  adopted  ; the  Workshop 
Act  being  applied  to  those  trades  in  which  heavy 
manual  labour  is  required,  and  in  which  the  half- 
time system  cannot  easily  be  introduced.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
under  which  Act  an  industrial  establishment  is 
to  be  placed. 

On  the  subject  of 

National  Prosperity  and  Social  Security, 

Mr.  Francis  Fuller  read  a paper.  He  stated, 
as  a mischievous  anomaly,  that  whilst,  by  the 
adequate  application  of  labour  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  waste  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such 


lands  could  be  made  to  produce,  with  commercial 
profit,  an  annual  value  of  at  least  100,000,0001. 
sterling  in  ordinary  articles  of  food,  we  pay 
foreigners  in  some  years  nearly  50,000,0001. 
sterling  for  the  very  things  which  could  bo  pro- 
fitably produced  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  in  dis- 
tress from  want  of  work,  hovering  precnrionsly 
about  the  narrow  lines  which  separate  indigence, 
pauperism,  and  crime;  and  notwithstanding  our 
large  imports  from  abroad,  the  greater  portion 
even  of  the  employed  population  were  under-fed, 
and  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  the  nutri- 
tive food  which,  if  the  measures  advocated  by  the 
“ Industrial  Employment  Association  ” were 
adopted,  would  bo  superabundantly  supplied 
from  our  own  soil.  In  this  plan,  Mr.  Fuller 
maintained,  would  be  found  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  ominously  increasing  difficulties  of 
the  labour  question.  As  connected  with  that 
question,  he  dwelt  upon  the  urgent  and  impe- 
rions  necessity  of  rescuing  from  ruin  of  soul  and 
body  the  multitudes  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
who  are  now  growing  up  in  the  ways  of  all  evil, 
to  become  hereafter  the  curses  and  cankers  of 
the  body  politic.  In  agrioaltural  pursuits,  and 
the  numerous  branches  of  industry  which  come 
into  operation  collaterally  with  them,  and  an 
improved  cultivation  of  the  land,  existed  the 
only  practically  inexhaustible  field  of  employ- 
ment. By  this  policy  the  young  would  be 
trained  to  independence,  and  be  enabled  to  gain 
a good  livelihood  at  home,  or  become  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  prosperous  colonists. 

The  necessity  for — 

* Legislation  to  prevent  Adulteration  of  Food 
and  Drink, 

was  nrged  by  Mr.  Philip  Beavan. 

After  giving  some  valuable  information  as  to 
legislation  abroad  to  prevent  adulteration,  Mr. 
Bevan  said,  any  fresh  legislation  on  this  subject 
should  be  compulsory  in  its  character,  and  not 
permissive.  All  articles  of  consumption  which 
are  manufactured  should  have  their  ingredients 
declared,  for  there  is  a feeling  prevalent  amongst 
manufacturers,  as  for  instance,  cocoa-makers, 
so  that  as  long  as  their  articles  contain  nothing 
hurtful,  they  are  at  liberty  to  call  them  by 
the  general  name  of  cocoa.  .Still,  a sophisti- 
cation is,  to  a certain  extent,  a fraud,  and  every 
purchaser  has  a right  to  know  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing; and  although  we  might  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  manu- 
facturers, there  is  a considerable  class  of  un- 
principled makers  who  are  nob  above  taking 
advantage.  Differences  of  opinion  sometimes 
occur  as  to  the  relative  hurtfulness  of  certain 
common  adulterants  ; and  'an  eminent  autho- 
rity has  assured  me  that  be  had  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  alum  was  not  a good  thing 
instead  of  a bad  one.  I would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a Food  Sub-department  formed, 
which  should  take  cognisance  of  all  food  legiala- 
lation  and  supplies.  To  it  a Board  of  two  or 
three  of  the  most  eminent  analytical  chemists 
should  be  attached,  who  should  examine  and 
pronounce  upon  all  disputed  chemical  ques- 
tions, and  whose  opinion  should  be  law.  The 
sub-department  should  have  the  election  of,  and 
a certain  amount  of  control  over,  the  county  and 
borough  analysts,  whoso  appointment  should 
be  compulsory  and  nob  permissive;  neither 
should  it  rest  with  vestries  or  corporations, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  are  often 
largely  concerned  in  adulteration.  Inspectors 
should  have  power  to  visit  and  take  samples 
from  all  dealers  in  articles  of  food,  subject  to 
certain  cbecks,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of 
tyrannical  domiciliary  visits.  They  should  also 
have  the  powtfr  of  testing  the  supplies  furnished 
to  public  bodies,  such  as  union  contracts  ; for 
guardians  have  frequently  a habit  of  accepting 
tenders  for  food  at  a price  at  which  the  real 
article  cannot  possibly  be  supplied ; as  a London 
Union  Board  did  the  other  day  in  the  case  of 
butter.  In  cases  where  a petty  dealer  declares 
bis  ignorance  that  the  goods  which  he  sells  are 
adulterated,  I should  make  the  onus  of  proving 
this  fall  npon  him,  and  then  it  would  be  for  the 
Food  Sub-department  to  take  the  matter  up,  and 
prosecute  the  manufacturer.  When  adulteration 
takes  place  before  importation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Malo  tea  mixture,  the  department  might 
well  provide  the  machinery  for  setting  consular 
and  other  influence  to  work  to  prevent  it;  and 
might  also  step  in  as  the  proper  arbiter  between 
conflicting  interests.  In  this  very  case,  a great 
fraud  on  the  public  was  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished, because  the  Customs  could  not  legally 
forego  the  duty. 


As  to  offences,  when  proved,  I am  no  believer 
iu  either  a very  small  or  a very  large  flue ; bub  I 
would  have  no  sliding-scale  at  the  option  of  the 
magistrate.  For  the  first  offence  the  penalty 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  offender  smart 
in  hia  pocket;  for  the  second,  I would  double  it, 
and  have  an  detailing  the  offence  put  out- 

side his  door,  as  also  outside  the  door  of  the 
church,  police-station,  and  townhall,  for  a month. 
The  case  should  also  be  advertised  in  the  local 
papers  at  the  offender’s  expense.  For  the  third 
offence  there  should  be  imprisonment  for  one 
month,  with  hard  labour.  Adulteration  is  either 
a fraud,  or  it  is  not,  and  it  should  be  punished 
like  any  other  cheating. 

Sewage  and  Sanitary  Works. 

Mr.  J.  Brierley,  C E.,  of  Blackburn,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Sewage  and  Sanitary  Works,”  setting 
forth  the  result  of  bis  observations,  and  making 
a aeries  of  suggestions  which  that  experience 
had  given  birth  to.  Iu  laying  out  a sewerage 
soheme,  be  remarked  that  a close  inspection  in 
detail  of  the  whole  district  was  necessary,  taking 
into  consideration  the  population  and  probabl© 
increase,  the  death-rate,  the  rateable  value  past 
and  present,  prevalent  trades,  existing  works, 
amount  of  rainfall  and  water-supply,  and  the 
geological  features  of  the  district.  He  laid  down 
t^be  following  doctrines : — The  whole  scheme 
should  be  laid  out,  although  executed  only  iu 
sections  ; main  outfalls  should  be  as  few  as  pos- 
sible ; each  drainage  area  should  be  treated  as 
a separate  district;  a careful  study  of  the 
size  of  sewers  would  save  expense  ; circular 
sewers  are  better  than  oval  up  to  2 fc.  dia- 
meter ; to  save  cost  storm  outlets  should  be  pro- 
vided with  self-acting  oveiflow;  subsoil  waters 
should  enter  sewers  by  junctions  ; the  separate 
system  is  nob  generally  practical  or  desirable, 
because  subsoil  water  and  rainfall  help  to  flush 
the  sewers,  though  excess  would  reduce  irriga- 
tion power.  Legislation  to  prevent  steam  pollu- 
tion is  imperative ; transferring  solid  matter 
into  streams  ought  at  once  to  bo  prohibited,  bub 
reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  iutercept 
all  sewage.  Sewers  should  be  constructed  of 
earthenware  pipes  up  to  21  inches,  above  that 
size  of  bricks ; should  be  laid  down  in  straight 
lines,  and  freely  ventilated,  to  render  the  gasea 
innocuous.  Scavenging  and  night  soil  removal 
should  be  done  by  corporations,  and  not  farmed  j 
ash-pits  should  be  covered,  and  kept  dry;  ex- 
creta and  other  rubbish  should  be  kept  separate, 
and  cleansing  must  be  frequent;  water-closets 
must  be  provided  with  an  ample  flush  of  water, 
good  ventilation,  and  efficient  drainage.  Public 
water-closets  and  conveniences  might  be  placed 
underground  in  large  cities.  Each  community 
of  30,000  and  upwards  should  have  a medical 
officer  of  health  ; inspectors  of  nuisances  should 
be  intelligent,  and  large  oommnnitiea  should  be- 
divided  into  districts,  and  furnished  with  an 
inspector  for  every  10,000  inhabitants;  the 
death-rate  statistics  should  be  localised,  so  that 
disease  manufactories  might  be  fixed  on,  and  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Brierley 
illustrated  his  paper  by  excellent  drawings  of 
works  carried  out  in  accordance  with  his  theories. 

The  Labour  Market  Question. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Holland  read  a paper  on  the  ques- 
tion, “By  what  means  may  the  labour  market 
throughout  England  be  more  equally  supplied, 
with  special  reference  to  local  and  temporary 
distress?”  After  describing  the  difficulties  at 
present  experienced  both  by  the  employer  and 
employed  in  meeting  with  each  other,  and  laying 
stress  upon  the  helplessness  of  ordinary  labourers- 
in  the  matter  of  finding  out  where  work  was  to  be 
obtained,  Mr.  Holland  went  on  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a national  system  of  labour 
registration  npon  a self-supporting  basis.  He 
could  not  advocate,  as  some  persons  had  done, 
that  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  should  be 
supplied  by  the  Poor  Law,  because  that  would 
tend  to  make  labourers  fall  npon  the  rates  for 
support,  and,  finding  no  Governmental  agency 
exactly  suited  to  the  work,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Post  Office  was  the  best 
agency  that  could  be  at  present  fixed  upon.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Government 
provident  institutions  would  be  extended  and 
erected  into  a separate  department,  which 
would  then  most  suitably  undertake  the  regis- 
tration of  labour.  Till  that  time  arrived, 
the  Post-office  must  keep  the  labour  registers. 
The  registers  kept  in  the  various  districts  should 
be  sent  up  to  the  central  office,  and  there  com- 
piled into  a labour  gazette,  which  would  supply 
the  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of 
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the  labour  market  all  over  the  conutry.  A 
proTident  travelling  fund  for  workmen  should  be 
eatablished  in  connexion  with  the  registration 
scheme;  and  it  might  bo  advisable  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  railway  companies  tc 
pass  such  workmen  to  their  destination  at  reduced 
fares.  Proceeding  to  discnss  the  question  how 
under  existing  circumstances  the  workmen’s 
usual  difficulty  in  supplying  his  means  of  trans- 
port to  any  given  field  of  labour  might  be  over- 
come, the  writer  affirmed  that  employers  in  want 
of  bauds  wonld  usually  willingly  advance  money 
for  their  support,  provided  they  were  certain  of 
the  ability  and  good  character  of  the  men,  and 
oonld  rely  upon  their  remaining  at  their  employ- 
ment sufficiently  long  to  remunerate  their  em- 
ployers for  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred.  He 
further  recommended  such  a legislative  change 
as  would  enable  boards  of  guardians,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  migrate  labourers  who 
were  dependent  on  the  rates  for  support.  One 
cf  these  conditions  was  that  notice  should  in  all 
cases  be  sent  to  the  Union  into  which  the 
labourers  w’ere  to  be  migrated. 


FIRE-WARNINGS  AND  PORE  WARNINGS. 

London  has  narrowly  escaped  what  might 
have  been  a terrible  calamity  ; and  thoughtfully 
ind  deliberately,  after  a careful  inspection  of  the 
scene  of  the  firo  in  Shoreditch,  we  assert  this 
jonclusion.  Coincident  almost,  a series  of  fires 
las  taken  place  east  and  west  of  the  City;  but 
tmoDgat  the  number  none  present  moreremark- 
ible  features  than  does  the  one  at  Shoreditch, 
fhe  locality  of  the  calamity  is  rather  low  and 
ihickly  populated.  The  streets  leading  to  it 
ind  adjoining  are  narrow,  and  veiy  many  of  the 
jouses  in  the  vicinity  date  back  a century  and  a 
lalf.  Newcastle  street,  as  appears  from  a tablet 
naerted  on  one  of  the  houses,  dates  from  1765  ; 
ind  Old  Castle-strset — the  street  where  the  fire 
croke  out — presents  at  one  end  a series  of  gable- 
rented  houses,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
ceing  raised  two  hundred  years  ago.  lu  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  timber-yard  whore  the 
ire  broke  out,  and  ranging  along  Mount-street, 
ihe  houses  are  modern,  and  wretchedly  con- 
atrnoted. 

The  timber-yard  was  well  stocked,  as  may  be 
inferred  even  now  from  the  charred  dibris,  wbioh 
rises  several  feet  high.  We  have  often  noticed 
,hroogh  the  City  a system  pursued  by  timber- 
Qierchanta  and  dealers  in  sawn  timber,  which  we 
aonsider  an  evil.  Many  of  these  timber-yards 
ire  very  narrow  and  confined,  some  of  them 
liardly  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary  bonse.  To 
jompensate  for  frontage,  the  plan  is  resorted  to 
jf  raising  a framework  of  naked  flooring  and 
iofting.  The  timber  is  piled,  and  often  it  may 
oe  seen  projecting  several  feet  over  the  street, 
IS  well  as  rising  several  feet  above  the 
roofs  of  the  housea.  This  is  a common  sight, 
ind  it  may  be  seen  in  many  back  streets  and  low 
neighbourhoods.  The  facilities  given  to  ignition 
oy  sparks  from  chimneys,  where  thinly  sawn 
wood,  almost  veneers,  are  exposed,  are  apparent, 
[n  Shoreditch  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses 
liave  suffered  by  the  fire,  the  majority  of  which 
have  been  completely  gutted  of  their  doors,  win- 
iows,  floors,  and  roofs.  We  passed  through 
most  of  the  houses  affected  by  the  fire,  and,  were 
wo  drawing  up  au  ordinary  newspaper  account, 
we  might  conjure  up  many  a saddening  picture 
5f  loss  and  destruction,  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  burning,  of  household  gods,  animate  and 
inanimate,  reduced  to  cinder.  Birds,  rabbits, 
ooultry,  and,  in  one  instance,  a sterner  nature 
ihan  Sterne’s  could  be  fnrniahed  with  the  sight  of 
i poor  man’s  dead  donkey  to  moralise  or  weep 
iver.  The  poor  tenants  of  the  six  houses 
lestroyed  in  New-street  escaped  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  but  lost  their  all, — tbeir  household 
iffects,  and  their  little  stock-in-trade.  It  was 
•ucky,  indeed,  that  the  fire  did  not  take  place 
some  hours  later.  Had  there  been  a strong  wind 
.he  engines  that  were  brought  to  play  upon  the 
Ire  would  have  been  totally  insufficient  to  stay 
the  destruction.  Another  timber.yard  was  just 
the  breadth  of  the  street  away  from  the  one 
where  the  fire  broke  ont.  It  narrowly  escaped 
the  conflagration  ; as  it  stood,  it  was  slightly 
affected,  but  happily  it  was  saved.  Mild  as  the 
night  was,  portions  of  the  burning  mass  were 
drifted  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  to  High-street, 
Shoreditch,  where  the  roofof  a tavern  was  set  on 
Ere,  and  to  which  some  of  the  engines  engaged  in 
putting  out  the  first  fire  had  to  be  draughted. 
House  property, occupying  a space  ofabout200ft. 
square,  has  been  injured,  and  the  escape  of  more 


appears  to  us  truly  wonderful.  The  poor  have  lost 
cheir  all ; but  it  has  been  lucky  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  fire,  and  the  remark- 
able manner  in  which  it  has  worked  destruc- 
tion, that  Shoreditch  has  nob  been  completely 
gntted.  The  old  half-  and  almost  whole- 
timbered  houses  that  line  Bishopagate-street, 
and  iuterseob  a large  portion  of  Shoreditch  and 
that  quarter,  are  little  batter  than  so  many 
powder-magazines  or  hnge  boxes  of  lucifers. 
Any  one  can  prove  the  troth  of  onr  assertion  if 
he  will  but  visit  the  scene  of  the  removals 
that  are  now  going  on  in  Bishopsgate  and  Shore- 
ditch, to  make  room  for  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Extension. 

A more  complete  organisation  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  is  wanted.  If  the  City  is  left  depending 
on  a non-effective  daytime  service,  we  shall 
charitably  add.  May  God  help  the  City  ! There 
is  no  reason  at  all,  except  that  of  false  economy, 
to  prevent  the  City  from  having  a complete  and 
active  embodiment  of  force  for  the  daytime  as 
well  as  the  night.  The  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  Liverpool-street  is  more  or  less  owing  to  the 
want  of  men  at  the  Fire  Brigade  Station.  The 
help  of  the  public,  tbongh  acceptable  at  times, 
more  often  proves  an  incumbrance  to  disciplined 
men,  who  are  so  prevented  from  doing  their  duty. 
Lot  us  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  London  that  the  fire  that  wa"?  extingnished  in 
the  last  days  of  September  in  Shoreditch,  under  ' 
more  adverse  circumstances  might  have  swept, 
with  an  nneontr-  liable  fnry,  over  a large  extent 
of  the  east  of  the  City.  Let  us  be  warned  in 
time. 


THE  LAST  NEW  THEATRE  IN  THE 
STRAND. 

I Obsekv.\nt  passengers  in  the  Strand  will  no- 
I tioe  a frontage  near  the  corner  of  Newcastle- 
' street,  marked  as  the  “ Opera  Comiqne,”  and, 
knowing  the  narrowness  of  the  area  between  the 
I Strand  and  Hollywell-street,  will  find  it  difficult 
, to  imagine  how,  even  in  London,  where  now-a- 
I days  theatres  are  wedged  in  among  the  houses 
I anyhow,  an  “Opera  Comique”  can  have  been 
I formed  there.  In  truth,  however,  this  doorway  is 
but  an  approach  to  an  underground  way  leading 
across  Holywell-stroet,  to  a theatre  which  has 
been  built  between  that  and  Wych-street,  on  a site 
still  so  small  as  to  prevent  anything  like  proper 
stage  accommodation,  but  at  any  rate  larger 
than  was  obtainable  in  the  Strand.  It  backs  on 
" The  Globe,”  and  is  to  a considerable  extent 
underground,  as  will  be  understood  when  we 
mention  that  a long  flight  of  stairs  in  Wych- 
street  leads  down  to  the  stage  level,  and  that  the 
pit,  of  course,  is  lower  than  that. 

The  auditorium  promises  to  be  pretty  enough, 
the  painted  decorations  include  a considerable 
amount  of  figure-painting,  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
of  course,  figuring  over  the  proscenium;  but  we 
must  wait  to  see  it  further  advanced  before  we 
offer  any  opinion  upon  its  merits.  The  floor  of 
the  honse,  so  to  speak,  looks  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended wholly  for  stalls,  and  has  a tier  of  boxes 
round  it,  with  a slightly-raised  level. 

The  name  is  altogether  a mistake,  unless  the 
building  is  really  intended  for  French  comic 
operas.  Even  if  it  were  put  into  English,  it 
would  be  too  restrictive,  or  would  become 
absurd. 


SETTLED  CLAUSES  OF  CONTRACT. 
Dueing  the  last  two  years  the  conncil  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  have  been  in 
communication  with  a committee  of  Loudon  ( 
builders  on  two  subjects  of  great  importance. ! 
Ist.  As  to  ” General  conditions  of  contracts,” 
which  might  be  fair  to  bnilders  as  well  as  to 
employers.  2nd.  As  to  the  habit  that  some 
members  of  the  profession  bad  fallen  into  of 
having  quantities  taken  out  in  their  own  offices, 
or  by  a surveyor  nominated  by  themselves,  and 
yet  declining  any  responsibility  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  such  quantities.  After  several  meet- 
ings an  agreement  has  been  come  to,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  following  paper : — 

“ General  Heading  for  Clauses  of  Contract,  as 
settled  between  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Builders’  Society. 

1.  Contractor  to  provide  everything  necessary 
for  works  as  per  drawings  and  specification,  or 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof ; and  if 
drawings  and  specification  difl'er,  architect  to 
decide  which  to  be  followed. 

2.  Contractor  to  conform  to  general  acts,  re- 


gulations, and  bye-lawa,  relating  fo  buildings; 
to  give  notioes  thereby  required  to  be  given  to 
local  authorities,  and  pay  fees  payable  there- 
nndor. 

3.  Contractor  to  set  out  works,  to  rectify 
errors,  provide  appliances,  and  to  produce  vou- 
chers proving  materials  to  be  as  described,  and 
genuine,  when  required.  The  contractor  to  pro- 
vide  plant,  labour,  materials,  &o.,  required. 
All  materials  and  workmanship  to  be  the  best  of 
tbeir  several  kinds.  To  leave  all  perfect  aud 
clean. 

4.  Contractor  to  keep  on  ground  a competent 
foreman;  and  to  be  supplied  with  a complete 
copy  of  drawings  and  specification,  by  the  archi- 
tect or  measuring  surveyor.  Nob  to  sublet 
without  consent. 

5.  Architect  to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the 
works,  which  are  to  be  entirely  nndor  his  control. 
He  may  require  contractor  to  dismiss  any  work- 
men incompetent  or  misconducting  himself,  and 
thereupon  the  contractor  is  to  do  so. 

6.  Contractor  not  to  deviate  from  drawings  or 
specification,  or  execute  extra  works,  nuiesa 
required  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  acts  aud 
regnlations  or  bye-laws,  or  unless  upon  aulbcrity 
of  arebiteofc,  to  be  shown  by  written  order,  or  by 
plan  or  drawing  expressly  given  and  signed, 
or  initialled,  as  extra  or  variation,  or  by  subsc- 
qaenb  wiibten  approval,  signed  or  initialed. 
Vouchers  for  all  such  extras  to  be  delivered 
to  the  architect  or  clerk  of  works  weekly,  iu  case 
of  day-work.  No  day-work  to  be  admissible 
unless  so  ordered,  or  for  work  impossible  to  be 
measured. 

7.  Alterations  in  or  additions  to  works  not  to 
vitiate  contract,  and  if  no  price  be  agreed,  the 
value  thereof  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
contract,  according  to  sohodnle  of  prices  or  fair 
measure  and  value. 

8.  Work  aud  materials  brought  on  ground  to 
bo  considered  property  of  employer,  when  in- 
cluded in  any  paid  oortificate,  and  not  to  be 
removed  without  architect’s  consent ; bob  em- 
ployer not  to  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  thereto. 

9.  Architect  may  require  sneh  materials  to  be 
removed  as  in  bis  opinion  are  not  according  to 
specification,  and  others  to  be  substituted;  and, 
in  case  of  delay,  the  employer  may  remove  same, 
and  substitute  others  at  contractor’s  cost. 

10.  Architect  may  require  work  in  bis  opinion 
executed  with  improper  materials  or  defective 
workmanship  to  be  re-execnted  ; and,  in  case  of 
delay,  may  cause  same  to  be  done  at  contractor’s 
cost. 

11.  Faults  arising  from  improper  or  defective 

workmanship  or  material  within  months 

after  completion,  to  be  made  good  by  contractor ; 
and,  in  case  of  default,  employer  may  recover 
costs  thereof  from  contractor. 

12.  Contractor  to  insure,  in  office  to  be 
approved,  in  joint  names,  in  half  amount  of 
contract,  until  works  covered  in,  and  thenceforth 
in  three-fourths  until  completion,  aud  to  produce 
policies  and  receipts  for  preminm.  Moneys 
received  to  be  applied  in  rebnilding  or  repara- 
tion. In  case  of  neglect,  employer  may  iusure, 
at  contractor’s  cost. 

13.  Building  to  be  under  contractor’s  sole 
charge,  who  is  to  make  good  damage  by  fire, 
or  from  causes  under  his  own  control ; aud  to 
hold  employer  harmless  as  to  injuries  to  persons 
and  structural  damage  to  property. 

14.  Employer  to  hove  access  to  building,  and 
may  execute  other  woiks,  for  which  contractor 

, is  to  give  reasonable  facilities,  so  that  bis  work 
[ be  not  impeded;  contractor  not  to  be  respon- 
sible for  damages  to  or  occasioned  by  such  other 
works. 

15.  Works  (except  painting  and  papering),  to 

be  completed  iu  months  after  commence- 

ment, unless  in  case  of  inclement  weather, 
causes  not  under  the  control  of  contractor,  com- 
bination of  workmen,  strike,  or  lock-out  affect- 
ing any  building  trade,  in  which  case  architect 
to  extend  time,  and  contractor  to  complete 
within  such  time  as  the  architect  shall  consider 
reasonable  and  in  writing  appoint.  In  case  of 

delay,  employer  to  be  entitled  to  £ per  week 

as  damages,  if  architect  shall  in  writing  certify 
that  works  could  have  been  reasonably  com- 
pleted in  the  time  appointed. 

16.  If  contractor  become  bankrupt,  compound 

with  or  make  assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors, 
or  suspend  or  delay  the  works  (except  on  account 
of  causes  mentioued  in  Clause  15,  or  on  account 
of  proceedings  by  parties  interested  in  adjoining 
properties,  or  for  want  of  proper  instructions 
duly  applied  for),  employer  may  require  works 
to  be  proceeded  with ; and  if  requisitions  be  not 
complied  with  for days,  may  enter  and  com- 
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plete  works, — the  coat  incurred  to  be  repaid  by 
the  contractor. 

17.  Contractor  to  be  paid,  on  certificate  of 
architect,  and  at  architect’s  discretion,  daring 
the  progress  of  the  works,  as  previously  agreed, 
80  per  cent,  of  value  of  works  execnted,  until 
balance  of  per  centage  equal  10  per  cent,  on 
contract  sum,  and  thencelorth  to  be  paid  foil 
■value.  When  works  completed  or  possession 
given  up,  contractor  to  be  paid  moiety  of  balance 
of  moneys  payable  to  him  (except  £ — , for 
papering  and  painting),  and  the  remainder 

months  from  completion  of  works  or  giving 

up  possession. 

Provided  always  that  no  final  or  other  certifi- 
cate shall  cover  or  relieve  the  contractor  from 
liability  as  defined  in  Clause  11,  whether  the 
same  bo  noted  at  the  time  or  subseqaently  to 
granting  such  certificate  or  order. 

18.  Certificate  of  architect  or  award  of  referee 
showing  amount  payable  to  contractor,  to  be 
evidence  of  completion,  without  prejudice  to 
liability  of  contractor  to  make  good  defects  as 
aforesaid.  The  sum  reserved  for  painting  and 
papering  to  be  paid  to  contractor  on  completion 
thereof. 

19.  If  employer  make  default  for days  in 

payment  of  any  moneys  due  to  contractor,  or  if 

works  be  delayed  for months  by  proceedings 

of  adjoining  owners,  contractor  to  be  at  liberty 
to  suspend  works,  and  require  payment  for  works 
executed,  materials  wrought  up,  and  loss  on 
goods  or  materials  purchased  for  the  works,  and 
not  to  be  bound  to  complete  contract. 

20.  Arbitration  Clause  : with  regard  to  quan- 
tity or  value  of  extras  and  omissions,  or  varia- 
tions on  the  contract,  and  questions  of  delay,  or 
the  withholding  of  certificates,  or  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  drawings  and  specification 
as  to  cost, — the  arbitrator  being  an  architect  and 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, agreed  to  by  the  parties,  or  appointed  by 
the  president  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architeots.  The  arbitrator 
to  award  costs  between  employer  and  con- 
tractor. 

Memorandum. — In  cases  where  the  quantities 
are  provided,  it  is  recommended  that,  unless  a 
surveyor  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  archi- 
tect and  builder,  two  surveyors  be  employed  to 
take  off  the  quantities,  one  appointed  by  the 
architect,  and  the  other  by  the  builder,  at  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose.” 


THE  NEW  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE  AN 
SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 
KEIGHLEY. 

This  new  institute  and  school,  of  the  design 
of  which,  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  we  gave  an  engraved  view  and  full 
details  in  our  last  volume,  pp.  527-9,  was  for- 
mally opened  last  Friday  with  a distinguished 
gathering,  and  various  musical  and  other  cere- 
monies, followed  on  Saturday  by  a soiree,  and 
on  Monday  by  a concert. 

The  edifice  is  Gothic  in  style,  built  entirely 
of  stone,  with  ashlar  quoins  and  dressings.  It 
stands  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Skipton-road 
and  Cavendish-street,  and  is  a conspicuous  addi- 
tion to  the  public  buildingsofthe  town.  The  esti- 
mated cost,  was  12,0001.  The  institution  isdesigned 
as  an  industrial  college  for  the  Keighley  district. 
The  building  is  a very  complete  one  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  educational  scheme  of  the  pro- 
moters has  developed  into  a still  more  practical 
shape  since  we  described  its  details.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  on  making  their 
inquiry  at  Keighley  in  reference  to  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  grammar-school,  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  arrangements  and  general 
scheme  that  they  decided  to  turn  the  grammar- 
school  into  a girls’  school  j hand  over  the 
teaching  of  boys  to  the  new  trade-school;  and 
hand  over  also  one-half  of  the  grammar-school 
income,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  and  in  other  ways  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  trade-school.  The  grammar- 
school  income  is  but  small,  and  for  some  time 
from  lOOL  to  150i.  a year  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  it ; but  the  arrangement  seems  a 
good  one. 

Of  the  edifice  as  built  we  may  give  some 
description.  The  architectural  arrangement  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  requirements 
necessary  to  unite  the  large  public  lecture-hall 
and  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute. In  the  grouping  of  the  elevations,  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  different  heights  and 
forms  of  the  rooms  to  produce  externally  a 


picturesque  effect.  The  principal  front,  towards 
Skipton-road  has  seven  large  pointed  windows 
opening  into  the  great  lecture-hall.  The  main 
entrance  is  under  the  tower,  which  rises  to  a 
height  ofnearly  100  ft.,  and  serves  to  nnite  and 
yet  to  distinguish  the  double  block  of  buildings. 
The  Cavendish-street  front  has  gables  at  each 
end,  with  traceried  windows  and  a range  of 
pointed  windows  between.  The  centre  of  this 
front  is  relieved  by  an  octagon  window  termi- 
nated by  a projecting  roof.  On  the  ground  or 
principal  floor  the  institute  has  the  more  impor- 
tant rooms,  consisting  of  a reading-room,  28  ft. 
by  18  ft. ; conversation-room  18  ft.  by  17  ft. ; 
library,  33  ft.  by  18  ft. ; news-room  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building, 33  ft.  by  20  ft.; 
also  bank-room,  secretary’s  office,  and  com- 
mittee-room. The  lecture-hall  is  87  ft.  by  -lift, 
and  with  a wagon-headed  and  panelled  and 
boarded  ceiling,  and  will  bo  common  both  to 
the  institute  and  school  of  art.  It  will  seat 
about  700  persons.  On  the  upper  floor  the 
school  of  art  has  an  exhibition-room,  46  ft.  by 
22fc. ; mechanical-room,  32  ft.  by  22  ft. ; paint- 
ing-x'oom,  30  ft.  by  18  ft. ; elementary  drawing- 
room, 40  ft.  by  18  ft. ; also  masters’  room,  ladies’ 
room,  and  retiring-rooms  and  lavatories  for  each 
sex.  The  lighting  of  the  painting-room  is  from 
the  north,  and  of  the  exhibition-room  from  the 
top.  A gallery  opens  out  into  the  leoLure-hall 
from  the  landing  of  the  principal  staircase, 
giving  accommodation  for  about  100  persons. 
The  whole  of  the  basement  story  (which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  is  clear  on  all  sides)  is 
occupied  by  a range  of  class-rooms,  eight  in 
number,  including  one  50  ft.  and  18  R.;  a lecture- 
theatre,  28  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  a residence  for  the 
hall-keeper.  Separate  entrances  from  this  story 
are  provided.  The  building  is  so  arranged  that 
the  mechanics’  institute,  the  school  of  art,  and 
the  lecture-hall  may  be  in  operation  at  the  same 
time,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  each  other.  All 
the  rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and  are 
warmed  with  open  fires  or  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  the  following 
tradesmen; — Mr.  John  Smith,  the  masonry; 
Mr.  R.  Sngden,  the  joiner’s  work ; Mr.  John 
Schofield,  the  plumbing  and  glazing;  Mr.  13. 
Dixon,  the  plastering;  Messrs.  Clapham,  Bros., 
the  ironwork;  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  the  slating;  and 
Mr.  H,  Briggs,  the  painting.  The  original 
amount  of  the  contracts  was  9,4341.  Ss.  6d.,  and 
including  the  price  of  land,  the  architects*  com- 
mission, &c.,  the  total  cost  will  be  about  13,0001. 


ARCHES  UNDER  PUBLIC  WAYS. 

Sir, — Admitting  the  dubious  language  of  the 
“ Act  of  Parliament,” — lapsus  calami, — I think 
there  cau  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  that  this  was  a special  fee  of  10a. 
per  arch  ; in  fact,  it  involves  a manifest  absurdity 
to  assume  auy  other  intention,  as  each  arch  is  a 
complete  structure  or  building  in  itself,  and  I 
fancy  it  really  cannot  be  argued  that  an  inde- 
finite number  of  arches  may  be  erected  for  10a., 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  fee  for  one  is  10a. 
— a distinct  non  sequitur.  Again,  it  can  hardly 
be  deemed  an  excessive  fee.  The  lowest  fee 
under  the  Act  for  any  building  or  structure, 
descending  to  a W.C.,  is  153.  If  built  as  an 
office-bnilding  at  the  back  of  a house,  as  a coal- 
house,  this  is  the  fee  to  which  it  would  be  liable, 
'A  District  Surveyor. 


THE  NEW  YORKSHIRE  CLUB,  YORK. 

Foe  two  years  past  a new  house  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Yorkshii’e  Club,  near 
Lendal  Bridge,  in  York.  The  new  structure, 
which  was  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  club  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
is  a large  one.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  drawings  and  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Parnell,  of  London,  architect.  The 
architecture  is  Elizabethan.  The  portal  is  sup- 
ported by  polished  Aberdeen  granite  columns, 
and  the  building  is  approached  by  a flight  of 
steps.  The  ceiling  is  lighted  by  glass  domes. 
The  principal  hall  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
contains  the  cloak-room,  porter’s  screen,  and  the 
principal  staircase,  the  landings  of  which  are 
supported  by  arches  and  columns.  On  the 
ground  floor  ure  the  diniug-room,  morning-room, 
smoking-room,  and  billiard-room,  'with  lavato- 
ries. The  staircase  leads  to  the  private  dining- 
room, drawing-room,  library,  and  writing-room, 
with  a suitable  number  of  dressing  and  bath 
rooms.  TCe  serving-room  on  each  floor  is  sup- 
plied with  a lift  from  the  cooking  kitchen.  The 


superintendence  of  the  building  devolved  upon 
Mr,  W.  Lewis,  the  clerk  of  the  works  during  the 
erection  of  the  club-house,  bub  who  is  now  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  an  architect.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Weatherley  & Rymer, 
builders,  of  this  city ; and  the  painting  and 
decorations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Perfect.  Mr, 
Prudames  supplied  the  gasfittinga ; the  glob© 
ventilating  light  was  by  Hammond,  of  London. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  of 
London.  The  plumbers  were  Messrs.  Hodgson ; 
the  plasterer,  Mr,  Rawling;  aud  the  bellhanger, 
Mr.  Tryer.  Mr.  Sanderson  supplied  the  iron- 
mongery furnishing.  The  kitchen  was  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  W.  Walker,  iron  - founder,  Walmgate. 
The  principal  rooms,  which  are  of  large  size, 
have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Howard  & Son, 
of  London.  ' 


THE  DESTROYED  CRYPT,  LEADENHALL- 
STREET. 

Previous  volumes  of  this  journal  contain 
views  of  the  few  ancient  crypts  that  are  to  be 
found,  or  were  to  be  found,  not  long  ago,  in 
London,  and  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  add 
to  them  an  illustration  of  the  crypt  recently 
destroyed  in  the  City,  from  a rough  sketch  made 
nob  long  before  this  occurred.  This  interesting 
relic  of  Old  London  was  situated  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Leadenhall-street,  near  to  the 
well-known  Aldgate  pump,  and,  as  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  was  periodically  “ dis- 
covered” by  writers  in  the  newspapers  and 
described.  The  shop,  to  which  it  formed  the 
basement,  has  been  removed  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  approaches  here,  and  the  desired 
level  of  the  new  pathway  and  road  was  thought 
to  render  necessary  the  destruction  of  the  vault- 
ing. It  seems  to  us  regrettable  that  some  other 
course  was  not  adopted,  so  that  it  might  have 
been  preserved, — at  any  rate,  in  part. 

Little  is  known  of  its  history.  lu  plan  the  crypt 
was  a parallelogram,  being  46  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  by  17  ft.  east  and  west.  It  was  divided 
into  two  aisles,  as  shown  in  the  view,  by 
clustered  columns,  from  the  caps  of  which  sprang 
the  vaulting.  At  the  intersections  of  the  groins 
were  bosses,  cleverly  executed.  The  arched 
vaulting  was  received  against  the  walls  on 
semi-clusters,  corresponding  with  the  centre 
groups.  The  bases  of  the  columns  were  about 
10  ft.  below  the  surface  seen  in  the  view. 
The  opening  with  the  steps  led  from  the  street, 
but  the  archway  on  the  right  communicated 
with  the  upper  floor  by  means  of  a circular 
staircase.  There  were  large  cellars  near,  but 
not  of  the  same  period. 


PROPOSED  MONUMENT  IN  ATHENS  TO 
COMMEMORATE  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Greece  this  year,  King  Georg© 
announced  his  intention  to  erect  a monnment  to 
commemorate  the  event  in  the  Square  of  Concord, 
at  Athena.  And  he  charged  Mr.  Ziller,  the 
architect  of  the  Academy,  to  prepare  a desiga 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  project  of  a monument 
which  his  Majesty  had  formed.  This  design  w© 
now  publish. 

The  principal  figure  on  the  summit  of 
the  monument  represents  Hellas.  The  four 
seated  figures  on  the  base  represent  the  four 
territorial  divisions  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom, — 
Northern  Greece,  Peloponessus,  the  Archipelago^ 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  circular  frieze 
round  the  base  is  composed  of  the  most 
memorable  scenes  of  the  history  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. Among  these  representations  are,— ■ 
Germanos,  the  archbishop  of  Patras,  raising  and 
blessing  the  standard  of  independence  on  the 
25th  of  March  (Gob  of  April),  1821 ; the  siege  of 
Mesolonghi,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  arrival 
of  Capodistrias,  and  the  landing  of  King  Otbo. 

Two  inscriptions  are  placed  on  the  column. 
“The  Nation  to  its  Liberators.”  “Union  gives 
Strength.”  The  monument  will  be  of  pure 
Pentelic  marble,  60  fc.  high,  occupying  a coiu- 
manding  position,  visible  from  the  six  principal 
Streets  of  Athens,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
which  runs  in  a straight  line  from  the  Pirmus. 

The  foundation-stone  will  be  laid  next  year  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Greek  indepeudenee. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  the  Greeks  in  every 
part  of  the  world  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  inaugurate  a period  of  future  pro- 
gress as  well  as  commemorate  past  glory. 

The  monument  is  to  be  raised  by  subscription, 
and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  th© 
Greek  consuls. 


Oct.  8,  1870. 
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' STEASBOUES. 

HONNEUR  AUX  SUISSES  ! 

The  horrors  of  tho  assaalt  are  over.  To 
I those  only  who  have  experienced  the  existence 
r in  a besieged  city  can  the  realisation  of  the 
u miseries  endored  be  possible.  Wo  have  listened 
f long  to  the  painful  repeatedly-told  account  from 
C the  lips  of  those  who  escaped  when  once  escape 
jj  became  practicable,  after  the  commencement  of 
G the  bombardment  that  inangarated  the  fSte  of 
j!  Napoleon,  of  the  first  sound  of  missiles  whizzing 
i over  their  heads,  like  the  ascent  of  rockets, — a 
:■  whisper  compared  with  the  sound  that  followed 
I of  the  monster  bombshells  bursting  on  roofs, 

I shivering  the  slates  and  timbers  for  4 ft.  in  cir- 
: cumference  into  splinters  no  larger  than  Incifer- 
I matches,  tearing  away  in  their  descent  one  aide  of 
. the  wall  of  an  apartment,  and  igniting  all  around 
! on  their  landing  on  the  ground.  Then  came  the 
! resorting  to  the  cellars  of  their  houses,  carrying 
: their  all  that  was  valuable  or  transportable,  barri- 
: oading  every  window  with  beds  to  dull  the  din 
' without  and  protect  themselves  from  the  chance 
. balls  that  might  reach  them,  the  staircase  form- 
t ing  the  only  means  of  ventilation  and  egress  of 
smoke.  Here  they  awaited  some  means  of 
rescue  or  escape  from  the  doomed  city.  Then, 

I when  the  increasing  fire  began  at  midnight, 

! made  doubly  awful  by  the  darkness,  and  the 
i poor  sufierers  felt  as  if  translated  to  the  infernal 
I regions,  escape,  at  all  risks,  alone  occupied  their 
I thoughts.  Some  few  French  families  accom- 
I pliahed  this,  with  the  Germans  leaving  the  town. 

! Their  proximity  to  the  German  frontier,  and  the 
[ hitherto  amicable  intercourse  between  the  two 
I people,  in  this  city  had  almost  necessitated  the 
I free  use  of  the  German  language.  Hence  their 
i escape  as  Prussians.  But  the  helpless,  the  aged, 
the  women,  and  children,  these  were  still  left, 
their  lives  momentarily  endangered,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  famine  before  them. 

It  has  been  to  the  Swiss  that  their  deliverance 
has  been  dne.  All  honour  to  the  kind-hearted 
little  Republic  ! A deputation  from  Zurich, 
Basic,  and  Berne  petitioned  the  Prussian  and 
French  Governments  for  permission  to  enter 
the  city  and  offer  gratuitous  hospitality  to 
all  who  would  accept  it.  And  convoys  of  Stras- 
bourgeois  were  brought  into  the  principal  towns 
of  Switzerland,  there  to  receive  unbounded 
care  and  kindness.  The  contributions  from  every 
canton  have  been  very  large,  more  than  100,000 
franca  already  subscribed,  independent  of  offers 
of  every  kind  of  hospitality.  Not  more  than 
2,000  profited  by  this  generous  offer.  Many  of 
tho  most  needy  remained,  preferring  at  all 
hazards  to  cling  to  their  little  all,  in  hopes  of 
saving  it  at  the  end,  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
invaders  ; others  in  hopes  of  gain  when  chance 
of  pillage  came.  The  Jews  also  appear  to  have 
remained  in  their  quarter.  The  accounts  of  tho 
ruined  and  battered  state  of  the  houses  as  given 
by  one  of  the  Swiss  committee,  who  entered  to 
escort  the  refugees,  is  very  heartrending.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Swiss  nation  for  the  Stras- 
bourgeois  has  existed  for  many  a long  year.  In 
1255,  they  were  both  Imperial  cities,  members  of 
the  Rhenish  League.  Their  old  friendship  was 
renewed  in  1450,  at  a somewhat  original  trial  of 
skill  of  archery  performed  from  boats,  on  the 
rivers  Limmat,  Aar,  and  Rhine.  On  this  occasion 
the  Zurichers,  to  express  tho  promptitude  with 
which  they  would  come  to  the  help  of  their 
friends  the  Strasbourgeois  should  they  over  need 
their  aid,  presented  the  latter  with  an  iron  pot 
of  soup,  still  hot,  that  had  been  cooked  at  Zurich. 
The  “ Marmite  ” was  placed  with  groat  ceremony 
in  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  town  j and,  may  be,  it 
may  siill  be  found  intact  among  the  precious 
embers,  a type  of  indestructible  friendship. 

In  1530  the  towns  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Basle  again  joined  with  Strasbourg  to  protect 
their  Proteetanbiam,  in  alliance  with  the  Elector 
of  Hesse.  In  the  religions  wars  of  Switzerland 
in  1529,  Strasbourg  mediated  between  the 
belligerent  Catholics  and  Protestants, 'and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace  enforced  in  1531  was  the 
renunciation  of  the  friendship  of  the  Zurichers 
and  Strasbourgeois. 

The  good  understanding  was  renewed  between 
the  two  cities  in  1576,  by  a repetition  of  the 
presentation  of  the  “ Marmite.”  In  1584  Zurich 
and  Berne  made  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  Strasbourg  against  its  bishop.  In 
return,  the  latter  citizens  fought  bravely  with 
the  Swiss  in  the  Burgundian  wars,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Nancy  and  Morab,  In  1681,  when 
Louis  XLV.  surprised  and  annexed  the  city  to 
France,  the  Swiss,  powerless  to  aid  their  friends 
by  arming,  strove  to  aid  her  by  mediation.  The 


custom  of  international  fetes  has  continued,  and 
happily  been  substitnted  for  manifesting  the 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  people.  But 
two  years  since,  a miniature  copy  of  the 
“Marmite”  in  enamel  and  gold  was  presented 
by  the  Zurichers  to  the  Museum  of  Strasbourg. 
Basle  also  had  received  aid  in  her  hour  of  need 
from  the  now  distressed  city.  In  1356  tho 
former  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Tho  latter  not  only  offered 
hospitality  to  the  houseless,  bub  gave  them  still 
more  tangible  help  by  calling  on  their  neigh- 
bours of  Fribourg,  Colmar,  and  Mulhouse,  to  aid 
them  in  rebuilding  the  fallen  city. 

Amid  the  accumulated  horrors  of  war,  this 
little  sketch  of  enduring  kindly  feeling  and 
practical  tangible  friendship  between  two  peoples, 
— the  one  reduced  by  the  treachery  and  inca- 
pacity of  their  rnlers  to  the  depths  of  misery, 
left  alone  to  struggle  through  hopeless  abase- 
ment J the  other,  peaceful,  simple,  kindly, 
coming  to  their  aid,  vying  with  each  other  in 
proffers  of  open-hearted  hospitality  and  sym- 
pathy,— may  _tend  further  to  exhibit  the  merits 
and  sterling  worth  of  the  Swiss. 

Laitsannc. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  REREDOS  AT 
nORNCASTLE. 

Akotuer  of  the  works  lately  done  in  the  parish 
ohnroh  of  Horncastle  has  been  completed,  and  was 
unveiled  at  the  Harvest  Thanksgiving  services. 
The  screen  is  in  Caen  stone.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  Giles,  of  London  ; and  sculptured  by  Mr.  J. 
Forsyth,  also  of  London.  It  is  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style  of  architecture,  but  of  so  free  a 
character  as  to  harmonise  with  the  decorated 
east  window.  There  are  five  niches ; the  centre 
one  filled  with  a representation  of  Our  Lord’s 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Saviour  being  accom- 
panied by  two  angels  in  mezzo  relievo,  one  bearing 
the  symbolic  cup,  the  other  ready  to  place  a 
crown  on  our  Lord’s  bead ; over  this  niche  is  a 
canopy  ornamented,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
with  a cross.  The  other  niches  are  filled  with 
effigies  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  between  the 
canopies  over  them  rise  enriched  pinnacles. 
Pillars  of  polished  marble  of  various  colours 
uphold  the  canopies,  and  beneath  are  panels 
filled  with  diaperwork  conaistingof  escutcheons. 
We  believe  it  is  intended  to  have  the  sculpture 
tinted  at  some  future  time. 


WEAKNESSES  IN  THE  SEMI-DETACHED 
VILLA. 

SfR, — Is  the  improvement  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  semi-detached  villa  beyond  the  resources 
of  architecture  ? The  question  arose  during  a 
stay  in  one  of  the  villas  near  London  ; villa  and 
suburb  both  typical.  I visited  numbers  of  these 
erections,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
details,  the  arrangements  were  identical.  Judg- 
ing from  the  class  who  live  in  these  villas,  and 
from  the  frequent  adverse  criticism  on  them  in 
current  literature,  one  wonld  conclude  that  better 
plans  would  be  appreciated,  and,  what  is  of  more 
account  to  the  builders,  would  pay.  An  infinity 
of  ingenuity  has  been  bestowed  on  labourers’ 
cottages,  while  none  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  small  villas,  notwithstanding  there 
has  been  so  much  demand  for  it.  The  villa  that 
has  caused  these  remarks,  and  which  appears  to 
be  a type  of  its  class,  baa  a frontage  of  25  ft. 
What  is  called  the  ground-floor  is  more  nearly 
the  first  floor,  being  generally  about  6 ft.  above 
the  ground  line;  the  front  and  garden  steps 
cansing  much  work,  and  being  dangerous  for 
children.  There  are  generally  eight  rooms,  two 
on  each  floor.  For  this  sized  house,  two  reception- 
rooms,  of  about  260  ft.  supetfioial,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  accommodation,  bat  we  have  instead 
two  rooms  on  this  floor  of  about  12  ft.  square. 
It  is  true  there  is  generally  a small  room  in  the 
basement  called  a breakfast-room,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  three  recepiion-rooms  and  four  bed- 
rooms appears  absurd,  resulting  in  there  not 
being  07ie  reception-room  of  convenient  size.  The 
reason  for  this  is  evident,  the  designers  having 
too  much  room  in  the  basement  for  the  kitchen 
and  its  offices,  evade  difficulty  by  calling  the 
spare  space  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  in 
Che  basement  “ a breakfast-room.”  In  practice 
I find  that  plans,  that  show  places  where  “ nice 
eftpboards”  can  be  put,  are  deficient  in  com- 
pactness. The  back  garden,  usually  already 
small  enough,  is  further  filled  up  at  the  back 
with  coal-cellars,  dust-bin,  &o.  There  ought  to 
be  no  such  depressing  objects  visible  from  the 


back  windows,  but  the  garden  should  come  quite 
up  to  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  The  W.C.  is 
generally  placed  prominently  in  the  thorough- 
fare from  the  living-rooms  to  the  kitchen,  and 
the  servants’  W.C.  is  sure  to  be  a nuisance.  The 
pantry  is  placed  anywhere,  and  without  thought 
as  to  convenience.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
are  generally  of  the  obscurest. 

These  are  a few  of  the  defects  of  these  dwell- 
ings J perhaps  if  you  gave  prominence  to  them 
in  yonr  journal,  it  might  be  the  means  of  elicit- 
iug  some  valuable  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment.   Inquirer. 


SASHES. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  that  this  subject  is 
attracting  a little  attention.  The  idea  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  seems  to  me  to  be  too  complicated,  and 
too  expensive  for  general  use;  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  tho  present  system  suggested  by 
“ M.  H.”  are  similar  to  what  I pointed  out  in 
my  letter  of  the  3rd  ult.  He  needs  nob  wonder 
why  we  do  not  adopt  French  casements.  I 
have  used  a good  number  of  them,  and  I consider 
them  to  be  equally  as  troublesome  as  the  ordi- 
nary sashes,  and  quite  as  liable  to  let  in  tho  wet 
and  draught.  The  most  useful  place  for  them  is 
for  ingress  and  egress  from  a back  parlour  to  a 
conservatory  or  garden  of  a villa  residence.  As 
“ G.  L.”  seemed  anxions  to  know  the  system  I 
wonld  adopt  to  obriate  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  mode,  I will  now  put  it  in  this  form. 
Supposing  a good  practical  carpenter  and  joiner 
should  be  out  of  work,  or  have  spare  time  on  hia 
hands  (which  many  have  had  of  late),  and  who 
may  have  saved  a few  pounds  when  the  trade 
was  brisk,  a few  years  ago,  by  being  a very 
steady  and  careful  man  : he  does  not  like  that  his 
time  shonld  be  utterly  lost;  so  he  determines 
within  himself  to  make  a few  doors,  and  sashes, 
and  frames  for  sale;  or  he  may  have  the  idea  at 
some  future  time  of  building  a bouse  for  himself. 
He  starts  making  hia  sashes  and  frames  on  the 
system  now  in  general  use, — double-hung  sashes, 
with  balance-weights, — and  having  a pride  in 
making  his  own,  being  bound  to  no  order  or 
specification,  and  knowing  the  difficnlties  he  has 
had,  or  has  seen  others  have,  in  hanging  sashes 
(in  some  cases  in  having  to  take  out  the  parting 
slips,  bo  make  room  for  the  weights;  in  others 
floor-brads  or  2J-in.  nails  freqnencly  driven  into 
the  middle  of  the  linings  right  in  the  way  of  the 
weights  by  labonrers,  in  nailing  np  sacks  or 
hair-bags,  to  keep  out  the  wind,  rain,  or  frost). 
These  little  difficnlties  he  will  try  and  prevent  as 
much  as  possible.  He  will  take  care  to  give 
sufficient  room  to  allow  hia  weights  free  play.  It 
may  enter  hia  mind,  if  he  is  making  them  for  hia 
own  nse,  “Why  need  I have  any  weights?’' 
Various  plans  may  revolve  in  bis  mind  how  they 
may  be  hang  without  them  ; but  all  are  more  or 
leas  complicated  ; and  then  he  thinks  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  of  these  complications.  “ My 
sashes,”  he  says  to  himself,  “ are  of  equal  size 
and  weight,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the 
extra  depth  of  the  bottom  rail,  and  as  for  that, 
the  slight  friction  will  prevent  that  from  being 
any  obstacle.  I will  make  my  sashes  suspend 
each  other ; there  is  no  occasion  to  alter  them, 
and  I can  also  make  my  frames  do;  so  that  I 
shall  get  rid  of  all  the  little  difficnlties,  without 
any  complications ; and  as  I have  observed, 
when  I have  been  ont  looking  at  the  various 
styles  of  buildings,  in  about  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  bottom  sashes  only  are  opened,  the 
top  ones  being  closed  even  in  bedrooms,  so  that 
tho  foul  air  is  retained  in  the  room,  and  as  1 wish 
to  preserve  my  own  health,  and  also  that  of  my 
wife  and  family, — I will  hang  my  sashes  on  this 
principle ; so  that  the  top  sash  must  be  opened 
the  same  time  as  tho  lower  one,  so  as  to  get  as 
g<  ol  ventilation  as  possible.” 

I have  worked  ont  this  idea,  and  hung  my 
sashes  with  chains,  so  that  the  inconvenience  of 
the  weights  and  broken  lines,  and  of  the  lines 
being  detached  from  the  weights,  is  at  once  dis- 
posed of,  and  it  is  an  excellent  system  where  the 
top  sash  is  out  of  reach.  The  sashes  are  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  with  holes  bored  for  the 
lines  and  knots,  in  which  1 insert  small  bolts 
with  nuts,  which  screw  at  the  bottom,  and  hooks 
to  the  chain  so  that  they  can  be  regulated  to  a 
nicety,  and  are  easily  unhooked  and  removed 
when  required ; but  although  I can  hang  them 
almost  to  a shaving,  I prefer  a head  on  the  sill 
and  a groove  in  the  bottom  rail  to  fit  on  it,  to 
prevent  heavy  driving  rain  from  drifting  in,  as 
I have  seen  it  babbling  up  between  the  bottom 
rail  and  the  inner  bead,  and  running  down  tlia 
wall. 
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Since  I first;  wrote  to  yon  on  this  subject,  I 
have,  during  my  search  after  improvements  in 
sliding  sash  windows,  come  across  one  in  the 
Llaseum  of  Patents,  South  Kensington,  patented 
by  a Mr.  Bnllivant,  which  coincides  very  nearly 
with“G.  L.’s”  idea.  It  is  simple  and  neat  in 
appearance,  and  possesses  nsany  advantages  : 
dust,  draft,  and  rain  are  effectually  excluded, 
when  closed  or  open ; its  construction  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  wind  ; it  is  of 
even  pressure,  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
materials  being  overcome  so  that  the  sashes 
never  require  easing,  and  any  unskilled  person 
can  remove  them  for  cleaning  or  any  other 
purpose.  A Woeking  Man. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  OFFICE  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — I do  not  blame  you  for  the  moderate 
tone  used  by  you  in  speaking  of  recent  doings 
by  this  department.  I know  as  well  as  you  the 
exigencies  and  responsibilities  of  office,  and  that 
men  in  authority  should  not  hastily  be  con- 
demned. I think,  however,  that  you  have  been 
led  by  the  hasty  view  you  say  you  had  of  the 
Government  Terms  for  architects  to  take  rather 
too  favourable  a view  of  them.  They  provide 
that  no  rules  of  the  Institute  shall  be  recognised 
by  the  Government, — a wanton  and  unnecessary 
insult,  which  surely  the  profession  ought  not 
quietly  to  stand.  Then  the  architect  is  to  name 
the  day  of  completion  of  the  building,  which 
seems  to  me  out  of  the  question.  This  would 
be  to  undertake  a builder’s  risk  without  a 
builder’s  profit.  Then  the  arbitration  clause  is, 
as  you  have  pointed  out,  altogether  one-sided. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Treasury  from 
appointing  Captain  Galton  or  Mr.  Hunt  arbi- 
trators in  a dispute  of  their  own  raising.  To 
show  that  the  latter  knows  bow  to  take  care  of 
his  own  profession,  the  surveyors’  charges  for  the 
new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  exceed  6,0001. ! 
or  per  cent,  on  the  estimate,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  certificate  to  the  surveyors,  one  of 
whom  is  Mr.  Hunt’s  son,  who  early  canvassed 
the  builders,  and  so  was  able  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment.* What  a satire  it  is  that  surveyors  should 
get  in  cash,  and  at  once,  for  a few  weeks’ — say 
even  a few  months’ — clerical  labonr,  half  as 
much  as  an  architect  for  his  designs,  superin- 
tendence, and  anxieties  over  several  years. 

A Tax-Payer. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Sib, — The  apparently  semi-official  commonication  in 
youra  of  the  17th  ult.,  announcing  that  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  had  declared  these  drawings  (o  be  the  property 
of  the  Government,  and  that  Mr.  Barry  would  give  them 
op  unless  supported  by  the  Institute  in  resisting,  deserves 
serious  and  immediate  consideration.  So  far  as  resolu- 
tions can  go,  the  Institute  has  already  done  enough,  and 
it  only  now  remaina  at  once  to  open  a guarantee  or  in- 
demnity fund,  to  which  I for  one  will  gladly  subacribe,  in 
order  that  this  important  question  may  not  be  surren- 
dered without,  at  any  rate,  a proper  and  constitutional 
trial. 

I regret  very  much  to  notice  the  posillanimous  and 
desponding  toue  of  the  communication  above  referred  to  ; 
and  with  a view  to  show  that  the  case  is  not  really  so  bad 
as  would  appear  from  it,  allow  mo  to  draw  attention  to 
the  following  considerations 

The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are,  doubtless,  able  men, 
but  their  opinion  is  worth  little  or  nothing  on  this  ques- 
tion, formed  as  it  must  have  been  on  an  cx  parte  state- 
ment submitted  to  them  by  the  Department  of  Works. 
Who  ever  acts  on  the  opinion  of  an  adversary’s  lawyers  ? 
The  present  Chief  Baron,  in  charging  on  the  recent  ease, 
Ebdy  V.  McGowan,  carefully  refrained  from  oB'ering  any 
opinion  on  this  question,  and  in  that  showed  his  wisdom, 
as  it  would  require  very  full  evidence  on  professional  usage 
to  enable  him  to  form  one.  I doubt  very  much  whether, 
if  we  were  permitted  to  see  the  opinion  of  these  law 
officers,  it  would  not  be  found  to  be  encumbered  with  so 
many  " ifs,"  as  to  make  it  a mere  brutum  fulmen,  where- 
with to  terrify  Mr.  Barry  and  the  profession  into  sub- 
mission. At  any  rate,  let  Mr.  Barry's  case  be  properly 
stated,  and  laid  before  two  eminent  lawyers,  of  at  least 
equal  standing  to  the  aforesaid  law  officers,  and  1 con- 
fldently  anticipate  an  opinion  will  be  given  far  more  clear 
and  decided  in  his  lavoutthau  anything  that  has  yet  been 
given  against  him. 

Unless  there  be  something  very  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional in  the  contract  between  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  his  employers,  the  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  law 
at  all,  but  of  protessional  usage,  on  which  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  Institute  is  offer  more  value  than  that  of  any 
lawyers,  however  able.  It  wiU  have  to  be  left  to  a jury, 
and  1 question  much  but  that  the  sympathies  of  such  a 
body  are  far  more  bkely  to  be  with  the  uicbitect  thau  with 
the  Government,  who  must  assume  the  position  of  plain- 
tiffs, and  whose  conduct  in  this  whole  business  is  not 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  English  love  of  justice  and 
fair  play. 

As  for  its  being  Mr.  Barry’s  interest  to  surrender  his 
rights  rather  than  quarrel  with  a Government  from  whom 
be  may  have  to  look  for  future  employment,  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  bold  good,  he  may  as  well  work  fur  4, 3,  or 
2 per  cent,  instead  of  live  for  the  same  reason.  I believe. 
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however,  an  architect  who  knows  and  maintains  his  proper  ' 
professional  rights  is  far  more  likely  to  command  respect 
and  confidence  from  either  Governments  or  individuals, 
thau  one  who  is  ready  to  waive  them  in  order  to  gaiu 
further  employment.  How  often  do  we  find  lawyers  dis- 
tinguished ny  the  integrity,  ability,  and  success  with  which 
they  have  opposed  Governments,  selected  just  on  account 
of  this  to  hold  Government  offices.  Moreover,  no  one  can 
tell  how  long  the  present  Government  will  remain  in  power, 
and  the  present  Commissioner  of  Works  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  popular  either  with  the  public  or  his  colleagues  that 
any  cowardly  concessions  should  be  made  to  gain  favour 
with  him. 

There  is  one  consideration  worth  notice,  and,  if  it  be  a 
valid  one,  it  at  once  furnishes  a complete  answer  to  any 
action  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Government  against  Mr. 
Barry,  t.e.,  does  not  the  Statute  of  Limitations  deprive  the 
Government  of  any  right  of  action  to  recover  any  drawings 
prepared  more  than  six  years  back  ? Notbeiog  a lawyer, 
I cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  but  a 
legal  friend  advises  me  that  it  is  so.  'Ihe  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  is  now  dead  more  than  six  years,  he  always  con- 
sidered these  drawings  as  his  property,  and  bequeathed 
them  by  his  will.  The  Department  of  Works  put  in  no 
claim  to  them  until  nearly  ten  years  after,  and,  therefore, 
it  looks  very  likely  that  they  are  now  too  late,  and  that 
Mr.  Barry  has  simply  to  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
to  silence  any  action  they  may  threaten  him  with. 

F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


ELECTRIC  WARFARE. 

Sir,— I remember  a lecturer  informing  his  audience 
that  ho  could  produce  enough  electricity  to  kill  them  all. 
A milder  dose  would  only  paralyse.  This  has  been  tested 
on  whales,  and  they  approve  (no,— the  whalers  approve) 
of  it;  capture  is  made  easy. 

How,  tir,  let  us  adapt  it  to  stay  annihilating  warfare. 
When  a ship  approaches  bent  on  mischief,  let  the  enemy 
have  a Congreve  rocket,  with  negative  and  positive  wires 
entwined.  Unless  the  ship  is  made  of  a non-condocting 
material,  glass,  porcelain,  £c.,  the  efiset  would  be  certain. 
Thus,  by  getting  them  in  a line,  we  should  catch  them  all 
alive  O i As  to  forts  and  fortresses  (masculine  and  femi- 
nine, I presume  ?),  why  wire  into  them  for  the  like  result  ? 

B.  T. 


MAN  THE  BOATS. 

Sir,— A portion  of  my  last  letter,  not  printed,  because 
considered  unintelligible  without  diagrams,  can  perhaps 
be  understood  by  being  explained  ns  follows. 

Suppose  a block  to  have  six  angles  and  six  sheaves; 
two  small  cues  at  one  end,  and  just  far  enough  apart,  i e,, 
their  edges,  to  allow  two  ropes  to  pass  between  them 
without  chafing;  then  suppose  at,  say,  8 in.  or  10  in. 
there  should  be  another  pair  of  sheaves,  but  placed 
nearer  together ; so  that  the  two  ropes  before  mentioned 
could  not  pass  between  this  pair,  but  must  be  placed 
on  their  outer  edges  or  grooves  (this  will  separate  them)  ; 
then  if,  at  the  other  end  of  the  block,  a piiT  of  sheaves 
were  placed  similarly  to  the  first  pair,  or  so  that  the  ropes 
could  pass  between  them  ; then  if  the  ropes  were  hauled 
on,  they  would,  iu  running  through  this  block,  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  very  hard  on  the  centre  pair  of  pulleys 
(because  of  their  forcing  the  ropes  apart,  and  consequendy 
out  of  a straight  line).  Now,  if  we  could  make  either  one 
of  this  centre  pair  of  pulleys  always  turn  its  fellow  pulley 
(or  sheave)  at  the  same  rate  that  it  moves,  then  when  one 
rope  (or  fall)  should  be  runningover  one  of  these  sheaves, 
the  other  rope  would  by  the  other  centre  sheave  be  forced 
to  run  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  they  were  the  falls  of  a 
boat,  then  one  could  not  run  out  faster  than  the  other. 

To  effect  this,  make  the  centre  sheaves  largo  in  diameter 
(to  increase  their  power),  and  screw  onto  the  side  of  each 
one  a solid  iron-toothed  wheel;  then  these  two  wheels 
will  work  into  each  other,  and  thus  cause  the  two  centre 
sheaves  to  move  or  turn  each  other,  which  fully  effects  our 
object.  The  toothed  wheels  can  have  places  cat  out  for 
them  in  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  (he  block. 

Then  in  using  this  as  (what  I should  call  a paying-out 
block)  in  lowering  the  boat,  it  should  be  hooked  by  a strap 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  till  the  latter  has  taken  the 
water;  then,  by  using  this  with  the  last-mentioned  ap- 
paratus for  casting  oil'  the  two  lower  blocks  of  the  tackles, 
the  boat  could  be  lowered  almost  by  the  self-action  of  the 
said  apparatus.  Hexby  Ambsosb. 


MARGATE  AND  ITS  CESSPOOLS. 

How  often  Lave  we  in  this  joarnal  spoken 
deprecatiDgly  of  the  evils  of  the  caaspool  system 
at  Margate ; and  with  how  little  attention  have 
our  warnings  been  heard.  The  borough  sur- 
veyor of  that  popular  watering-place  says,  in  a 
late  report  presented  to  the  Town  Council  upon 
the  subject,  “ the  site  of  the  town  is  perfectly 
riddled  with  cesspools and  so  it  is,  and  we 
had  feared  that  only  on  the  outbreak  of  some 
frightful  epidemic,  and  then  with  hot  and 
imprndent  haste,  would  the  local  sanitary 
authorities  consider  their  ways  and  be  wise.  It 
appears,  however,  that  guided  by  the  intelligence 
and  energy  of  a local  medical  man,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  an  ardent  sanitary  reformer, 
and  who  has  lately  been  created  an  alderman  of 
the  borough,  Margate  is  about  to  awaken  from  her 
lethargy  upon  this  most  important  subject,  and 
to  betake  herself  to  “ wise  counsels  ” before  the 
question  is  forced  upon  her  in  a manner  that 
admits  of  no  debating ; for  ut  a late  meeting  of 
the  local  Board  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  should  be  called  in  to  advise  with  them 
upon  the  general  question  of  drainage,  with  a 
view  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  such  a scheme 
as  may  be  considered  beat. 

We  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  local  Board  in 
procuring  the  best  advice  they  can  get,  and 
we  hope  that  a matter  iu  which  Margate  can  in 
no  way  afford  to  try  experiments  or  make 


mistakes,  may  be  undertaken  with  a careful  ; 
temerity  that  is  entirely  opposed  to  hasty  cr 
indiscreet  action.  The  death-rate  of  the  borough, 
even  including  the  many  invalids  and  the  patients 
of  the  infirmaries,  is  only  some  13  or  14  per  1,000,  [ 

notwithstanding  all  the  evils  existing.  The  \ 
atmosphere  of  Margate  is  remarkably  dry,  the  | 
average  rainfall  being  only  just  a little  above 
20  in. ; while  that  of  Malvern  is  30  iu. ; Hytbe, 

32  in. ; Sevenoaks,  34  in.  j Hastings,  29  iu. ; and 
so  on. 

Margate  stands  well.  Let  her  rulers  look 
to  it  that  no  hesitation  to  grapple  with  the  im- 
portant question  now  before  them  may  place  au 
impediment  in  the  way  of  her  future  progress. 


COMPETITION. 

Matlock. — Designs  for  restoring  the  church 
having  been  sent  in  by  several  architects,  Mr. 
Blomfield,  architect,  was  called  in,  and  reported 
in  favour  of  the  design  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Wilson, 
architect,  Derwent-ohambers,  Derby.  The  other 
architects  competing  were  Messrs.  Wilaoa  & 
Oldham,  Manchester  ; Mr.  Hull,  Northampton  ; 
and  Messrs,  Hine  & Son,  Nottingham. 


THE  HOLYHEAD  BREAKWATER. 

This  undertaking,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  is  at  last  in  a fair  way 
towards  completion.  A number  of  men,  amo'unt- 
ing  to  about  200,  are  now  engaged,  and  are  under  ; 
the  orders  of  Mr.  W.  Williams,  'Tanyrefail,  the  i 
supervisor  of  the  works.  The  heaps  of  red  sand-  I 
stone  which  used  formerly  to  stand  untouched  ' 
at  Soldier’s  Point,  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  a great  call  for  more  is  made.  The  quarries 
at  Holyhead  Mountain  also  resound  with  the 
sound  of  blasting,  and  stones  weighing  ten  tous 
and  upwards  are  dislodged  at  a single  blast. 
The  lighthouse  at  the  end  has  been  started,  and 
the  work  is  at  present  about  6 ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  foundation  upon  which  the 
lighthouse  is  to  be  built,  is  round  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  to  the  extent  of  30  fc.  at  each 
end,  but  goes  off  square  on  the  east  side,  where 
it  is  70  ft.,  confronting  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
The  lighthouse  proper  is  to  be  octagonal  in 
shape,  but  is  not  to  reach  to  any  great  height, 
as  it  is  merely  intended  to  guide  vessels  enter- 
ing the  harbour.  We  believe  no  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
two  light-keepers,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  kept  long  at  their  posts.  The  stones  com- 
posing the  foundations  are  hard  Anglesey  stones, 
and  are  embedded  in  one  another  with  concrete 
cement.  Cement,  however,  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  they  are  fixed  from  one  stone  to  another, 
thus  preventing  them  from  shifting.  An  im- 
mense crane,  worked  by  a oLrcular  engine,  is 
the  means  by  which  these  stones,  many 
of  them  weighing  five  tons,  are  placed  in 
their  destined  position.  There  is  also  a number 
of  men  employed  in  shovelling  the  smaller 
pieces  of  atone  into  large  receptacles  for  the 
purpose,  which  are  raised  by  a crane,  and  da- 
posited  on  the  outer  side  of  the  breakwater  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  sea. 

A new  steam  crane  has  been  erected,  and  a 
short  line  of  railway  runs  into  the  sea,  along 
which  go  the  wagons  laden  with  the  weightier 
lumps  of  stone  for  the  embankment  or  backing, 
which  is  to  extend  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
and  is  intended  to  shelter  the  lighthouse  from 
the  greatest  violence  of  the  north  winds.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  wall  is  about  mile, 
and  a fine  prospect  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  obtained 
from  it.  The  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  in 
about  two  years.  

THE  INDIAN  PUBLIC 

WORKS  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS  IN  IT. 

Sin, — I had  occasion  to  write  to  you  some  : 
time  ago,  to  aunouDco  the  safe  delivery  (after  a i 
protracted  labour)  of  the  mountain  (representing  i 
the  heads  of  the  Public  Works  Department)  of  a i 
healthy,  thongh  diminutive  mouse.  I have  now  . 
to  announce  a similar  occurrence;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  time  the  interesting  progeny  is  i 
stillborn. 

No  sooner  had  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers resented  the  cowardly  affront  offered  to  ihe  ' 
profession  at  large  by  the  Indian  Government, 
than  the  latter  issued  a circular,  informing  us 
all  that  the  whole  thing  was  a mistake,  and  that 
BO  far  from  underrating  the  civilians  iu  the 
Department,  Government  intended  shortly  to 
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place  them  all  on  an  improved  footing,  and  to 
make  their  emolnroentSj  (io.,  in  every  way  equal 
to  those  of  the  military  eiyvployh.  It  did  not,  it 
is  true,  endeavour  to  explain  how  the  former 
elaborate  proofs  that  the  civilians  were  so  much 
better  off  had  been  found  wanting.  The 
scheme  consisted  in  raising  the  pay  601.  a year, 
and  making  this  increased  pay  the  salary  of  all 
engineers  alike,  civil  and  military,  always  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  engineer  officers,  who 
having  the  making  of  the  rules,  and  being  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  military  duty  (when,  if  I am 
rightly  informed,  they  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
appointments),  are  to  receive  an  extra  allowance 
as  a “ retaining  fee.”  The  Pioneer  newspaper, 
well  known  to  be  the  Government  organ  in 
Upper  India,  definitely  announced  that  the  next 
Gazette  was  to  contain  this  panacea  for  all  civil 
grievances  ; this  was  in  May  last,  but  up  to  this 
date  not  another  word  has  been  said  about  it. 
To  make  matters  worse,  and  probably  with  a 
view  of  rendering  civil  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment still  more  discontented,  some  of  those  who 
were  since  last  October  posted  to  railways  (the 
new  State  ones)  were  granted  the  increased  rate 
of  pay,  while  it  is  in  contemplation  only  to  apply 
it  to  the  others  from  the  Ist  of  April  last,  and  it 
is  now  apparently  being  postponed  to  save  the 
extra  salaries  under  the  pretext  of  financial  pres- 
sure. The  real  probable  cause  is  (and  I have 
heard  it  from  more  than  one  source)  that  the 
old  colonels  and  majors  in  the  staff  corps,  who, 
after  some  twenty  years’  service,  find  themselves 
still  relatively  low  down  among  the  executive 
engineers,  have  been  exercising  pressure  upon 
the  Indian  Government  to  delay  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  rules,  as  directly  they  come  into 
force  these  gentlemen  (who  draw  nearly  doable 
the  pay  of  civilians  doing  the  same  work)  will 
be  practically  debarred  from  all  pecuniary  pro- 
motion. Vox  IN  Sicco. 

Allahabad. 


MOJsUMENTAL. 

Trowbridge  Cemetery. — This  cemetery  con- 
;aiD8  two  new  funeral  monuments,  now  near  upon 
jompletion.  One  is  a mausoleum  containing  the 
'emains  of  the  late  rector  and  the  members  of 
.he  Kingston  family.  This  building,  which  is  of 
1 semicircular  shape,  is  composed  of  Box 
ground  stone,  and  is  in  the  Norman  style.  The 
vails  are  5 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness.  The  exterior 
IS  ornamented  by  zig-zag  moulding,  supported 
jy  polished  granite  columns  with  carved  caps, 
ivith  recesses  on  either  side  between  the  columns 
or  mural  tablets.  The  interior  is  arranged  for 
he  reception  of  eight  coffins.  The  marble 
labs  in  the  several  chambers  at  present  contain 
car,  that  of  the  late  rector  and  three  of  the 
Kingston  family.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  iron 
•ods,  supported  by  pillars  of  Ilanham  stone,  the 
jQterior  being  approached  by  steps  of  the  same 
uaterial.  The  raised  mound  is  planted  with 
jvergreen  shrubs.  A little  distance  from  this 
dands  another  mausolenm,  of  rectangular  shape, 
n the  Early  English  style,  erected  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Rodway,  in  which  the  remains  of  his 
ion  are  placed.  The  exterior  is  embellished 
vilh  statues  emblematic  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
)1aced  over  the  entrance,  the  spandrel  being 
■eserved  for  a figure  of  the  Saviour  holding  a 
'lobe  iu  his  hand,  with  the  inscription,  “ I am 
-he  resurrection  and  the  life.”  Over  the  doors, 
vhich  are  of  oak,  ornamented  by  wrought-iron 
linges,  run  the  words,  “ Hid  with  Christ  in 
3od,”  carved  in  stone.  Zig-zag  moulding  runs 
'onnd  the  front  and  sides  of  the  building,  the 
rent  being  supported  by  pillars  of  polished 
i-berdeen  granite,  with  carved  caps.  The 
nterior  is  arranged  for  six  coffins,  on  tables  of 
incaustio  tiles.  The  floors  are  of  the  same  ma- 
eriul,  polished.  Right  and  left  are  sedilia  or 
leats  for  the  mourners,  supported  by  columns  of 
Devonshire  marble.  The  roof  is  ribbed  with 
itone-work.  Shrubs  are  planted  on  the  outside 
if  the  building,  and  iron  rods  fixed  into  pillars 
if  Hanham  stone,  inclose  the  whole.  These 
tractnres  were  designed,  aud  have  been  carried 
lut  in  all  their  details,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  builder  j 
he  ironwork  being  done  by  Mr.  S.  Hobbs, 
lessrs.  Palmer  & Sheppard,  of  Bristol,  executed 
he  carving. 

Leicester  Cemetery.  — A monument  has  been 
ilaced  in  the  Church  of  England  portion 
if  this  cemetery,  to  the  memory  of  a young 
ady  of  the  name  of  Jessop.  It  consists  of  a 
oassive  block  of  polished  Peterhead  Scotch 
rauite,  supporting  a carved  pedestal,  shaft, 
nd  capital,  in  the  hard  grit  stone  from 
he  Gaseby  quarries,  near  Shipley,  Yorkshire, 


terminating  at  an  elevation  of  about  18  ft.,  with 
a sculptured  statue  of  “Hope,”  in  Sicilian 
marble,  forming  in  the  whole  an  attractive 
ensemble.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Joseph  God- 
dard, architect,  of  Leicester,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Barratt,  also  of 
Leicester. 


BRICKMAKING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
have  just  been  completed  by  Major  Stapylton,  of 
Myton  Hall,  Helperby.  The  estate,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Calder,  is  undergoing  great 
improvement,  especially  in  the  erection  of  model 
farm-bnildings  and  improved  dwellings,  requiring 
large  quantities  of  bricks.  To  insure  making 
more  solid  bricks  than  by  band,  and  doing  away 
with  skilled  labour,  he  has  introduced  machinery 
driven  by  steam-power,  which  enables  him  to 
produce  bricks  with  smooth  surfaces  like  the 
"patent  bricks.”  This  is  all  done  in  one  opera- 
tion. After  the  clay  is  cast  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  is  pat  into  wagons,  and  by  means  of  a rope 
connected  with  the  machine  it  is  hauled  up  a 
tramway  and  tipped  on  to  the  rollers,  which 
crush  all  foreign  matter,  such  as  stones,  and 
thence  enters  the  pug-mill,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  made  ready  to  enter  the  dies, 
from  which  it  passes  to  the  two  cutting-tables, 
on  each  of  which  are  cut  at  once  six  bricks.  The 
average  production  of  this  machine  is  20,000  per 
day.  Theyarenot.as  withtheordinary  hand-made 
bricks,  put  upon  “ the  flats,”  but  walled  up  at 
once  as  they  come  from  the  machine  six  or  eight 
bricks  high,  thereby  saving  mneh  expense  in 
drying.  Those  bricks  which  are  wanted  for  very 
particular  purposes,  such  as  facing,  are  passed 
through  a special  machine, — “the  rotary  press,” 
— which  performs  its  work  of  pressing,  and 
thereby  consolidating  the  bricks.  A brick  is 
simply  placed  in  front  of  the  piston,  which 
then  forces  it  into  the  mould  or  die  (of 
which  there  are  four  on  a revolving  shaft) 
of  the  desired  size,  and  any  superfluous 
clay  is  out  ofl',  thus  making  all  the  bricks 
true  and  of  uniform  dimensions.  During  the 
return  of  the  piston  the  box  of  dies  or  moulds 
revolves  one-fourth  of  the  way  round,  thus  pre- 
senting another  empty  mould,  which  baa  already 
been  oiled  and  cleaned  by  a self-acting  lobri- 
cater,  directly  opposite  the  piston,  to  receive  the 
next  brick.  In  the  meantime  a self-acting  pash- 
plate  forces  the  brick  already  pressed  ont  of  the 
die,  upon  a self-acting  table,  which  carries  them 
away,  each  brick  being  impressed  with  the 
initials  of  the  proprietor. 

Both  of  the  machines  described  are  driven  by 
a horizontal  engine,  and  are  the  productions  of 
Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of  Preston,  Lancashire, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with 
brick-making  plant. 


FROM  WALES. 

Llanfechell  Cliv-rch,  Anglesey. — This  parish 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mechell,  has 
been  re-opened.  The  additions  and  alterations 
that  have  been  made  consist  of  a new  north 
transept  5 the  adaptation  of  the  lower  story  of 
the  tower  as  a robing-room  5 the  removal  of 
plaster  ceiling,  old  pews,  and  other  fittings  ; and 
replacing  open  sittings,  modern  pulpit,  and 
praver-desk;  repairing  and  re-decorating  the 
soreoD,  which  has  now,  with  the  wrought-iron 
cresting  and  central  cross,  a pleasing  outline; 
the  re-setting  the  font,  which  is  of  peculiar 
design,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  anti- 
quaries 5 the  introduction  of  standards,  altar- 
rails,  and  other  ironwork  from  the  estublishment 
of  Messrs.  Brown  A Dowring,  of  Birmingham  5 
the  re-slating  roof,  re-coping  gables,  and  the 
insertion  of  some  new  donble-lighted  windows  of 
the  same  style  as  the  lancet  in  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  A stained-glass  window,  by  Clutter- 
buck,  of  London,  has  been  set  np  in  the  east 
window.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Plas  Coch,  as  a memorial  of  his  ancestors 
buried  in  Llanfechell  Church. 

Llanllechid  National  Schools. — These  schools 
have  lately  been  enlarged  for  the  Ten.  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Merioneth. 

A new  church  at  Llavfaglan,  near  Carnarvon, 
is  now  in  conrse  of  erection,  in  addition  to  the 
present  pariah  church,  which  is  remotely  situated. 
The  new  church  is  intended  to  accommodate  a 
large  and  more  populous  part  of  the  parish. 

■The  church  at  Bodedtm  is  now  in  the 
course  of  restoration  and  enlargement.  The 
Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Bangor  has  used  energetic 
efforts  to  procure  funds  for  this  purpose. 


The  parish  church  of  Llangwyfan  being 
severed  from  the  main  land  by  the  encroach- 
ment  of  the  sea,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
build  another  edifice  in  a distinct  part  of  the 
parish,  and  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Fuller 
Meyrick,  of  Bodorgan  (who  has  gratuitously 
presented  a site),  and  the  rector  and  his  enrate, 
this  is  to  be  done.  The  architects  in  this  and 
the  preceding  cases  are  Messrs.  Kennedy  & 
O’Donoghue. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sherington. — The  pariah  church  of  Sherington, 
near  Newport  Pagnell,  has  been  re-opened  for 
public  worship,  after  having  undergone  a restora- 
rion.  The  church  is  a cross  church,  the  tower 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  has  north 
and  south  aisles.  The  old  church  bad  the  high- 
backed  pews,  abundant  whitewashing,  and  a 
platform  at  the  west  end,  which  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  west  window.  The  whitewash  has 
been  removed,  the  high-backed  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  chairs,  the  floor  of  the  church  pre- 
senting an  open  area,  and  the  disfignring  of  the 
platform  has  been  removed.  The  church  has  a 
lofty,  open  roof.  The  chancel  shows  the  most 
marked  feature  of  restoration.  It  has  a new 
open  roof  of  oak,  and  has  also  been  newly  tiled. 
The  reredoB  is  of  alabaster,  inlaid  with  black 
marble,  and  is  adorned  by  a cross  of  polished 
granite.  The  chancel  floor  is  inlaid  with  God- 
win’s tiles,  the  choir  stalls  arc  of  oak,  there  is  a 
now  iron  altar -rail,  and  the  chancel  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a pair  of  new  wrought-iron 
gates,  the  work  of  Messrs.  King  & Sons,  of 
Stoke  Goldington.  A recess  has  also  been  built 
for  the  organ,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  vestry. 
A painted  east  window  represents  in  its  three 
lights  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  birth 
of  Christ,  His  baptism  by  John,  and  His 
crucifixion.  During  the  work  of  restoration  the 
builders  came  upon  a small  single-light  window 
looking  upon  the  chancel.  This  has  been  restored, 
andapainted  glass  window  placed  there.  Formerly 
the  bells  were  rung  from  the  ground-floor,  so 
that  the  ringers  inconveniently  intervened  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  chancel.  This  has  beetb 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  a new  ringing-floor, 
BO  that  the  communication  between  the  nave 
and  the  chancel  is  uninterrupted.  The  church 
is  heated  with  hot  air,  the  principle  applied  being 
in  use  in  various  churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A memorial  window,  looking  upon  the  south 
aisle,  has  been  erected  by  Mrs.  Umney,  in. 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  south  porch 
has  been  restored,  and  a north  doorway,  dis- 
figured by  the  matilations  of  former  years,  has 
been  discovered  and  restored.  The  restoration 
has  not  been  carried  as  far  as  absolute  necessity 
demands.  The  work  has  cost  something  like- 
1,0001.,  mainly  defrayed  by  the  rector.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street;  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  Shakeshafe  & King,  Newport 
Pagnell. 

Manchester. — The  new  Church  of  St.  James- 
the-Less,  Newton-street,  Great  Ancoats,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Thn 
building  is  of  brick,  constructed  in  the  Early 
Bogliah  style  of  architecture,  with  stone  and 
coloured  brick  dressings,  and  coloured  brick 
decorations  in  the  interior.  The  church  will 
seat  654  persons,  and  about  400  of  the  sittings 
will  be  free.  The  cost  amounts  to  2,500L,  all 
of  which  has  been  paid,  except  the  sum  of  300Z. 

Minsterworih. — The  rebuilt  parish  church  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  edifice,  and  is  built  of  the  grey 
stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  It  has  been  erected  npon  a higher 
level,  and  has  a tile-covered  roof.  The  old 
tumble-down  lath-and-plaster  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  strncture  with  a stone  turret,  and  provided 
with  six  bells.  On  the  sooth  aide  of  the  nave 
is  an  oaken  porch  with  open-timber  work;  and, 
seeing  that  the  floods  and  high  tides  have  made 
it  needful  to  have  the  floors  considerably  above 
the  churchyard  level,  all  the  entrances  are  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  steps.  Instead  of  the 
two  naves  formerly  existing,  the  church  has  now 
one  nave  and  a lean-to  aisle,  separated  by  anew 
arcade,  and  an  ample  chancel  and  chancel-aisle 
or  chantry.  An  arcade  of  three  pillars  sepa- 
rates the  chancel  from  the  chantry.  The  nave 
has  an  open-timbered  coiling.  The  chancel  and 
sanctuary  are  paved  with  Minton’s  plain  and 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  aisles  with  Peake’s  ; and 
there  is  Porrett's  heating  apparatus  beneath  the 
floors.  The  chancel  aroh  is  plain,  and  the  cor- 
bels of  the  new  pillar  arcades  are  waiting  to  be 
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carved.  An  oaken  screen  divides  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  and  when  completed  will  be  snr- 
monnted  by  a cross.  The  sanotnary  rails  are 
of  plain  oak.  The  doors  are  of  soond  oak,  with 
ornamental  hinges ; there  are  new  stalls  in  the 
chancel  j and  the  old  open  seats  in  the  nave,  with 
their  linen -pattern  ends,  have  been  simply 
repaired  and  restored.  All  the  windows,  save 
three,  are  of  plain  glass,  with  green  - tinted 
border,  and  several  of  them  are  restorations 
from  the  old  chnrch.  The  large  east  window 
and  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  are  of  painted  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  and  have  been  placed  as  memo- 
rials to  the  Hawkins  family.  In  the  east  window 
the  old  tracery,  with  its  Plantagenet  lions,  is 
preserved ; and  there  are  two  sets  of  scenes  in 
the  three  lights,  each  apparently  representing 
events  in  the  Saviour’s  life, — the  Transfiguration, 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  and 
80  forth  ; and  several  Scriptural  scenes  are  also 
graphically  portrayed  in  the  side  windows.  Mr. 
H.  Woodyer  was  the  architect.  The  contract 
was  for  2,640Z.,  bnt  did  not  include  all  items. 

Ormskirk. — 'The  foundation  stone  of  Christ 
Church,  Douglas,  near  Ormskirk,  has  been  laid 
by  Miss  Morris,  of  Fairhurst  Hall.  The  cost  of 
the  chnrch  will  be  over  5,000h,  and  it  will  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Morris,  as  a memorial 
of  her  mother.  The  site  for  the  church  and 
school  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  George  Fermor 
Hesketh,  hart.,  M.P.,  of  Bufford  Hall.  The  plan 
of  the  chnrch  consists  of  a nave,  57  ft.  by  28  ft., 
and  42  ft.  high ; north  aisles  separated  from  the 
nave  by  four  pointed  arches  ; chancel,  29  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north 
Bide  of  chancel ; and  a tower  and  spire,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  intended  as  a children’s 
gallery.  The  tower  is  on  the  south  side.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  409  adults.  The 
whole  of  the  benches  and  stalls  will  be  of  pitch 
pine.  The  inside  will  be  lined  with  ashlar  work, 
and  the  exterior  will  be  built  of  Parbold  stone, 
in  courses  and  quarry  face,  and  the  dressings  of 
Longridge  stone.  The  tower  and  spire  form  a 
prominent  feature  on  the  plan,  and  will  be  about 
115  ft.  high.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Myres, 
Veevers,  & Myres,  of  Preston ; Mr.  J.  Pownall, 
of  Preston,  is  clerk  of  the  works  ; and  Mr.  John 
Preston,  of  Wigan,  the  builder. 

Castle  Hcdingham. — The  ancient  parish  church 
of  Castle  Hedingham  has  been  re-opened  after 
restoratioEB.  The  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron 
of  the  living,  Mr.  Lewis  Majendie,  has  com- 
menced the  restoration  by  taking  in  band  the 
chancel,  which  he  has  restored  at  his  own 
expense,  and  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
period  when  it  was  erected, — late  Norman.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Z.  Rogers,  of 
Earls  Colne,  nnder  the  directions  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  of  Grafham.  The 
roof  has  been  restored, — it  is  high-pitched,  with 
open  rafters ; the  apex  bad  been  taken  ofl'  and 
covered  with  a lead  flat.  The  lancet  windows 
in  the  walls  have  aho  been  restored  externally 
and  internally,  and  fresh  stonework  inserted 
where  necessary.  The  walls  have  been  under- 
pinned and  refaced  j all  the  old  plaster  being 
scraped  off,  and  the  stone  flat  buttresses  and 
other  work  shown.  On  the  north  side  an  organ- 
chamber  has  been  erected,  opening  into  the 
north  aisle  by  means  of  a soreened  arch  and  by 
a Norman  arch,  with  its  characteristic  monldings, 
into  the  chancel.  The  walls  inside  have  all  been 
re-plastered  and  the  arcading  restored,  together 
with  the  chancel  arch.  A new  corbel  table  runs 
nnder  the  eaves  of  the  roofs  outside.  The  carved 
fifteenth-century  rood-screen,  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  has  also  been  restored,  and 
gates  added  ; a tall  floriated  cross,  in  the  same 
crocheted  style,  ‘ being  placed  above  in  the 
centre.  The  ancient  stalling,  with  curious  and 
ludicrous  carvings  under  the  misereres,  have  also 
been  restored,  and  additional  stalls  and  “ priests’ 
seats  ” erected.  The  floor  baa  been  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  Anew  floor  has  been  laid  in  the 
vestry,  the  walls  re- plastered,  and  the  windows 
re-glazed.  The  three  eastern  lancets  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  mannfoctnred  by  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham. 

Acton  TrvsselL — St.  James’s  Church,  which 
has  been  closed  nearly  eight  months,  during  its 
restoration  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  Two  arches,  one  in 
the  north  wall,  and  another  between  the  nave 
and  tower,  have  been  re-opened  j as  also  a 
Ifcbnoscope  at  the  sonth-west  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
new  aisle  is  worked  out  of  the  sound  portion  of 
the  old  roof.  The  qnaint-Iooking  steeple,  and 
ports  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  have  been  re- 


built ; a new  roof  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
plastered  ceiling,  and  the  snbatitation  of  benches 
for  pews,  and  the  addition  of  a small  aisle  on  the 
north-east  side,  give  accommodation  for  150  in 
the  place  of  ninety-fonr.  A small  memorial 
window  on  the  south-west  side,  by  Clayton  & 
Bell,  has  been  given.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  between  1,1001.  and  1,200J.  Mr. 
Espley,  of  Eccleshall,  builder,  has  carried  out  the 
work. 

Tansley. — The  church  of  Tansley  has  been  re- 
stored. Instrnctions  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Stevens  & Robinson,  of  Derby,  architects,  to 
prepare  plans  for  an  extension  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  for  re-pewing  the  chnrch.  A contract  was 
subsequently  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Boxton 
& Son,  of  an  adjoining  parish,  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  ; but  within  two  months  after  the 
atone  was  laid  both  father  and  son  died,  and  were 
buried  in  Tansley  churchyard.  A yonnger  son, 
however,  agreed  to  carry  on  the  contract.  The 
addition  of  one  wing  only  to  the  church  pro- 
duces somewhat  of  an  oddity  ; but  it  is  intended 
to  add  a corresponding  wing  should  farther 
accommodation  be  reqnired.  These  alterations 
will  render  necessary  an  enlargement  of  the 
chancel,  which  even  now  is  too  small.  The 
whole  of  the  ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  new 
rafters,  and  the  church  is  almost  entirely  re- 
pewed  with  open  benches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
alterations  is  5111.  10s. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Doncaster. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  in  Oxford-place, 
have  been  laid.  The  new  buildings  are  situated 
to  the  south  of  St.  James-street,  and  occupy  the 
rising  part  of  the  ground  lately  known  as  Crow- 
ther’s-gardens.  The  front  of  the  chapel  faces 
the  new  street  called  Oxford-place,  the  schools 
being  placed  on  either  side,  at  a distance  from 
the  chapel  of  46  ft.,  those  to  the  right  being  for 
boys,  and  those  on  the  left  for  girls  and  infants. 
The  three  front  entrances  of  the  chapel  are 
reached  by  a broad  flight  of  eight  steps,  termi- 
nating with  a landing  3 ft.  wide.  The  central 
doorway,  leading  to  a central  lobby,  communi- 
cates to  the  body  of  the  chapel  right  and  left. 
The  side  doorways  lead  directly  to  the  gallery 
staircase,  and  terminate  on  broad  landings  to 
each  gallery.  At  the  sides  and  rear  of  the 
chapel  there  are  also  provided  three  entrances, 
which  will  afford  extra  means  for  ingress  or 
egress,  as  reqnired.  On  the  gronnd-floor,  at  the 
rear  of  the  chapel,  is  a band-room,  33  ft.  by 
16  ft. ; ministers’  vestry,  16  fc.  by  10  ft.  6 in. ; 
two  W.C.e,  and  lavatories.  Also,  from  this  part 
of  the  building,  a staircase  communicates  to  an 
upper  floor,  which  contains  two  class-rooms, 
15  ft.  by  9 ft. ; two,  16  ft.  by  11  ft. ; and  one, 
21  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  57  ft.  6 in.  by  107  ft.  The  design 
is  Italian,  and  the  front  and  the  return  staircase 
wings  executed  in  stone,  the  sides  and  rear  being 
faced  with  white  bricks.  The  chapel  is  divided 
into  nave  and  ^aisles,  the  clearstory  walls  and 
nave  roof  being  carried  on  cast-iron  columns 
and  wrought-iron  box  girders ; the  columns 
also  support  the  side  galleries.  Under  the 
galleries  at  each  side  are  six  semicircular- 
headed  windows  ; a similar  number  are 
placed  on  each  side  for  the  galleries,  and  on 
the  clearstory,  on  each  side,  are  seven  semi- 
circular vfindows,  6 ft.  diameter.  The  centre 
part  of  the  front  elevation  rises  to  a height  of 

53  ft.,  this  being  the  height  of  the  nave  roof; 
the  wings,  being  lower,  have  a parapet,  which 
continues  round  the  sides,  so  that  only  a little  of 
the  aisle  roofs  will  be  seen.  The  roofs  will  bo 
covered  with  the  best  Bangor  slates.  The  in- 
terior ceilings  of  nave,  aisles,  and  galleries  will 
be  divided  into  panels,  and  embellished  with 
ornamental  plaster-work.  An  organ-gallery  is 
formed  behind  the  pulpit  or  platform,  and  the 
opening  is  finished  with  an  arch  ornamented  and 
moulded.  The  whole  of  the  interior  fittings  will 
be  of  red  deal,  and  wrought,  stained,  and  var- 
nished ; the  iron-work  flatted  and  picked  out  in 
tints.  The  chapel  will  seat  1,000  persona.  The 
school  buildings  on  the  left  comprise  girls’  school, 

54  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; infants’  school,  70  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
and  class-room,  15  ft.  by  20  ft. ; with  lavatory 
and  cloak-rooms.  Those  on  the  light  are  boys’ 
school,  81  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a class-room,  16  ft. 
square,  these  also  Laving  enlrance-lobby,  lava- 
tory, &c.  Attached  are  large  play-grounds  and 
out-offices.  These  buildings  are  albO  of  Classic 
character,  and  are  faced  with  white  bricks,  red 
brick  plinths,  bands,  strings,  arches,  cornices, 
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and'stone  dressings.  The  interior  woodwork  of 
the  roofs  will  be  exposed  to  view,  which,  with 
all  the  other  interior  wood,  will  be  wrought, 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  boundary  walls 
will  be  coped  and  faced  with  stone,  and  sur- 
mounted with  wrought-iron  railings,  having  also 
two  pairs  of  entrance  carriage-gates,  inclosing 
the  front  of  the  chapel  in  a semicircular  form  ; 
also,  running  across  right  and  left  of  the  chapel 
to  each  school,  will  be  walls  and  railings, 
entrance-gates  for  the  schools,  &c.,  but  of  more 
simple  design.  The  contract  for  the  whole  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold  for  5,262L, 
and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  foi-ward  by  him, 
under  the  snpervieion  of  Mr.  W.  Watson,  of 
Wakefield,  the  architect. 

Fenton. — A Methodist  New  Connexion  new 
chapel  has  been  opened  here  for  public  worship. 
The  new  edifice  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel,  with  the  addition  of  ground  at  the  rear, 
from  which  some  old  buildngs  have  been  removed. 
It  is  in  tbe  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  according 
to  examples  in  France  and  Germany  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  total 
length,  exclusive  of  the  entrance,  is  55  ft.  6 in. ; 
the  width,  40  ft.  3 in. ; tbe  height  from  ground 
line  to  ridge,  51  ft.  Tbe  front  gable,  facing 
Market-street,  contains  the  principal  entrance, 
and  has  three  wide  doorways  with  moulded 
arches,  and  stone  labels  with  carved  terminals, 
supported  by  circular  stone  shafts,  with  circular 
moulded  bases,  bands,  and  carved  caps,  the  whole 
surmonnted  by  a large  five-light  stone  window 
with  tracery  in  the  head.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  entrance  are  staircases  leading  to  the 
galleries  and  orchestra,  tbe  right  staircase  being 
surmounted  with  a tall,  slated,  spirelet  roof,  and 
the  left  staircase  surmounted  by  a tower  with 
buttressed  angles  and  spire,  the  total  height  of 
which  is  110  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  metal  finial 
with  which  it  is  to  be  crowned.  There  is  a 
gallery  around  two  sides  and  one  end,  with  a 
circular  enriched  and  moulded  front.  The  school, 
which  is  at  the  further  end  of  the  chapel,  is  two 
stories  high,  entrances  to  which  are  from  Park- 
street.  Tbe  total  length  is  56  ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
width  35  ft.  6 in.  The  rooms  are  divided  into 
departments  for  boys  and  girls,  with  separate 
entrances,  in  which  are  a nnmber  of  class-i-ooms. 
Portable  partitions  are  fixed  in  the  upper  room, 
80  as  to  be  readily  taken  down  in  order  to  admit 
of  the  room  being  used  as  a lecture-hall,  or  for 
public  meetings.  Tbe  chapel  will  accommodate 
about  700,  and  the  schools  are  sufficiently  large 
for  nearly  that  nnmber  of  children.  The  total 
cost,  including  the  purchase  of  old  buildings  to 
enlarge  the  site,  has  reached  nearly  4,0001.,  of 
which  sum  there  have  been  about  2,0C0J.  raised. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Pinchbeck ; and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Wade,  Brothers,  all  of  Man- 
chester. The  interior,  although  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  the  opening  service,  is  not 
quite  completed.  The  exterior  is  not  quite 
finished  either. 

Stockport. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  the  Moore. 
The  bnilding  is  to  have  a school  attached,  and 
the  cost  will  be  1,0001.  The  size  of  the  chapel 
will  be  38  ft.  by  23  ft, ; the  school,  29  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  latter,  being  only  separated  by  folding  doors, 
can  be  opened  to  the  chapel  during  divine  service. 
The  frontage  will  be  81  ft.  in  length.  The  rear 
will  extend  to  the  embankment  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  Accommodation 
for  seating  160  persons  will  be  provided.  Tbe 
architects  are  Messrs.  Pierpoint,  Hughes,  & Pier- 
point,  of  Warrington.  The  style  will  be  Gothic. 

Lincoln. — The  memorial  corner-stones  of  the 
new  chapel  for  the  Baptist  congregation  worship- 
ping in  Mint-lane  have  been  laid.  The  building 
cow  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Barnes  & Wright, 
builders,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Drury  A: 
Mortimer,  architects,  is  situate  upon  the  old  site 
in  Mint-lane,  and  has  a snperfioial  area  of 
2,040  ft.,  with  600  sittings.  The  old  chape!  was 
1,600  ft.  in  area,  with  360  sittings.  The  addi- 
lional  sittings  have  been  gained  by  making  every 
spare  inch  of  the  ground  available,  and  to  this 
end  the  front  of  the  building  is  close  to  the  foot 
pavement,  and  arranged  without  any  breaks. 
The  front  is  designed  in  the  modern  development 
of  the  Romanesque  style,  and  is  arranged  in 
three  stages — the  lower,  containing  the  two 
entrance  doorways  and  the  triplet  window,  light- 
ing the  centre  body  of  the  chapel ; the  second 
stage  is  occupied  by  a window  lighting  the 
gallery  floor  ; and  tbe  upper  stage  consists  of  an 
arched  opening,  combined  with  an  arcaded  coping 
ti  the  gable.  A slight  depression  of  the  north 
side  roof  gives  more  distinction  to  the  centre 
composition,  and  a tower,  with  angle  turrets  and 
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f low  Blated  spire — total  height,  aboat  70  ft.  at 
' the  south  angle — marks  the  purpose  of  the 
building.  The  interior  is  proposed  to  be  fitted 
Ji  with  open  seats.  The  pulpit  will  accommodate 
T several  ministers.  The  baptistery,  which  is 
* placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  will  be  lined  with 
f'  white  glazed  tiles.  The  entrance  passages  on 
9:  the  ground-floor  will  be  paved  with  Maw  i Co.’s 
^geometrical  ornamental  tiles.  The  building  will 
T be  heated  by  hob  water,  and  lighted  with  star 
fii burners  suspended  from  the  roof.  Attention  has 
y been  given  to  insure  ventilation.  The  building 
I is  to  be  covered  in  with  an  open  timber  roof,  and 
^ a sufficiency  of  light  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  a 

iilong  range  of  clearstory  windows  on  each  side  of 
'the  roof.  There  will  be  large  windows  towards 
S' the  south,  overlooking  the  garden  premises  of 
‘'Messrs.  Smith  & Ellison’s  bank.  These  windows, 
together  with  three  others  on  the  north  side,  will 
e insure  abundant  light,  which,  for  the  present,  is 
to  be  subdued  by  the  adoption  of  cathedral  tinted 
R glass,  with  the  intention,  ere  long,  when  funds 
i:may  permit,  of  replacing  it  with  stained  glass. 
II  The  probable  total  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be 
ji  about  1,4001.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  old 
^jtnateriais.) 

• Ripon. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Congrega- 
itional  church  has  been  laid  hero.  Mr.  J.  P. 
J Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect.  The 
r contractors  for  the  church  are  the  following: — 
ilMessrs.  Wright  & Sou,  Thirsk,  masons  and  plas- 
Jterers;  Messrs.  M'Adam  &,  Co.,  joiners  and  iron- 
Ifonnders,  Alston;  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  plumber, 
j Leeds;  Mr.  Briggs,  painter,  Lowmoor.  Mr.  W. 
CDougill,  of  Eipley,  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The 

I cost  of  the  church,  including  fencing  and  out- 
bnildings,  will  be  about  3,000i.  There  will  be  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  corner  100  ft. 

I high.  The  gable  end  next  the  main  road  will 
contain  a door  under  a projecting  gable  in  the 
floor  level,  with  a four-light  window  over  it 
I rising  into  the  main  gable,  which  is  surmounted 
’by  a floriated  cross  or  finial.  The  tower  at  one 

I corner  is  in  four  stages,  brushing  a somewhat 
narrower  door  in  the  lower  stage,  a two-light 
window  in  the  second  stage,  and  belfry-wiadowa 
in  the  upper  stage;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
• spire,  finished  by  a vane.  A staircase  will  occupy 
Ithe  opposite  corner,  having  a similar  door  in  the 
lower  stage,  and  a rose-window  above,  the  roo 
being  hipped  to  the  octagonal  shape  of  the 
staircase.  The  side  of  the  church  faces  the  now 
road,  which  the  trustees  of  the  ground  are 
making.  The  aide  is  relieved  by  the  transept 
gable  end,  which  has  two  windows  on  the 
iground,  and  a rose  window  above.  The  rest  of 
the  side  is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  corner  one 
'being  occupied  by  the  tower  and  spire,  the  others 
having  long  two-light  windows  between  but- 
tresses. The  choir  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
nave,  and  has  a rose-window  in  the  gable. 
Behind  the  church  is  the  school,  with  the  gable 
end  to  the  side  road.  At  the  east  side  of  the 
church  is  the  minister’s  house,  which  is  simple, 
but  characteristic  in  design.  It  has  a bay- 
window  of  two  stories  in  the  front;  and  the 
house  being  irregular  in  plan,  the  hipped  roofs 
break  up  the  outline.  Internally,  the  church  is 
divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  light  iron  pillars 
supporting  a narrower  gallery  running  round 
three  sides  of  the  church  ; and  these  pillars  rise 
above  the  gallery,  to  support  wooden  arches, 
from  which  rises  the  roof,  which  is  wagon- 
headed, divided  into  panels  by  carved  braces 
and  moulded  purlines.  The  choir  arch  is  of 
moulded  stone,  with  marble  pillars,  carved  capi- 
tals,  and  moulded  bases.  The  seats,  which  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  about  600  adults,  are  to 
be  all  open  stalls,  with  slanting  backs,  all  of 
pine,  varnished.  The  windows  will  be  glazed 
with  cathedral-tinted  glass,  and  the  passages 
paved  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  school  is  designed 
to  have  a simple  open  roof,  and  will  accommodate 
about  300  children.  The  whole  of  the  site  is  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  railing  on  a 
low  wall. 


g00lis  girtibiD. 

Report  to  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health 
071  the  Di$posal  of  the  Seieage  of  their  District. 
May,  1870.  Loudon  : Spon. 

This  Committee  report  enters  at  some  length 
into  the  details  of  various  systems  of  treatin" 
sewage,  by  deodorisation,  irrigation,  Ac.,  us  prac- 
lised  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country ; and  the  re- 
porters come  to  the  conclusion  that  irrigation, upon 

the  whole,  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  report  is 
signed  Edward  Clarke  and  James  Brickwell,  two 


of  the  members  of  the  Sewage  Committee,  and 
P.  P.  Marshall,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  Board.  A 
dissentient  report  is  appended,  signed  William 
Hall,  Member  of  the  Committee,  who  advo- 
cates precipitation  and  filtration  with  deodo- 
risntion  “ by  the  best  means  known.”  The 
dissentient  member,  however,  according  to  the 
committee’s  report,  agrees  with  them  so  fur 
" that  irrigation  is  on  the  whole  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  sewage,”  althongh  he 
” would  recommend  precipitation  and  filtration 
for  Tottenham.”  The  committee  recommend 
that  some  of  the  marsh-land  in  the  parish 
should  be  selected  as  a sewage  farm  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  sewage,  in  the  disposal  of 
which,  in  any  way,  pumping  will  be  requisite; 
and,  for  the  remainder,  they  find  that  land  is 
obtainable  at  a reasonable  price  in  a favourable 
position  for  irrigation. 


Patronymica  Cornu-Britannica;  or,  the  Etymology 
of  Cornish  Surnames.  By  lUcniRD  Stephex 
CiiAUXocK,  Ph.  Dr.,  &c.  London:  Longmans 
& Co. 

Now  that  the  Cornish  dialect  of  the  Keltic  lan- 
guage is  literally  extinct  as  a spoken  tongue,  a 
list  of  Cornish  proper  names,  with  their  etymo- 
logy and  meaning,  is  both  curious  and  valuable. 
The  present  collection  is  made  from  various 
quarters,  including  the  Post-office  Directory  for 
Cornwall  ; from  private  lists,  and  from  the  works 
of  Pryce  and  Polwhele.  The  volume  contains 
from  1,200  to  1,400  surnames.  Many  of  the 
Cornish  surnames,  however,  are  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  Welsh,  but  there  are  many 
Cornish  and  few  Welsh  in  existence. 


YAEIOEUM. 

Los  Promenades  de  Paris  : Bois  de  Boulogne, 
c^c.  Par  A.  Alphand  and  G.  Davioud.”  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
snperb  work.  Since  then,  many  more  have  been 
issued,  and  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  them  fully.  The  publisher  is  at  this 
momeub  in  London  (11,  Portland-terrace,  St. 
John’s  Wood),  and  we  go  out  of  our  way,  in  view 
of  the  present  exceptional  and  distressing 
position  of  Paris,  to  mention  this  circnmstance, 
in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  in- 

olined  to  examine  the  work  for  themselves. 

The  current  number  of  the  Art  Journal  includes 
an  engraving  after  W.  Hemale-y’a  ” Left  in 
Charge.”  Wilton  House  is  the  subject  treated 
of  by  the  editor  under  his  heading,  “ The  Stately 

Homes  of  England.” A photograph  of  a 

Portrait  by  Vandyck,  name  unknown,  iu  the  now 
number  of  Art  Pictorial  and  Industrial,  is 

itself  worth  the  cost  of  the  number. 

London  Society,  from  its  new  quarters  (Bur- 
lington . street)  keeps  its  old  aspect.  

From  Cossell’s  Household  Guide  we  quote  a few 
lines  anent  ‘‘The  House:”  — ‘‘The  rapidly, 
iucreasing  value  of  laud  in  every  district  easy  of 
approach  by  rail  has  brought  about  a degree  of 
discomfort  in  domestic  architecture  undreamt  of 
iu  former  times.  Good  housewives,  accustomed 
to  roomy  stair-landings,  long  passages,  large 
cupboards,  and  separate  offices  for  various  kinds 
of  household  labour,  reconcile  themselves  with 
difficulty  to  the  circumscribed  dimensions  usually 
afforded  for  domestic  purposes  in  modern  villa 
residences.  Nor  is  the  complaint  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  Even 
remote  rural  districts  are  becoming  a prey  to  the 
novel  system  of  house-building  and  its  attendant 
inconveniences.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  denial 
imposed  upon  most  housewives,  iu  order  to 
meet  existing  circumstances,  consists  in  givinf^ 
up  the  keeping  of  any  kind  of  stores.  The  nearest 
grocer’s  shop  has  become  in  most  establishments 
the  substitute  for  the  storeroom ; and  a poor 
substitute,  at  the  best  of  times,  that  warehouse 
proves,  entailing  endless  vexations  and  disap- 
pointments, which  were  unknown  when  it  was 
the  custom  for  all  well-to-do  families  to  provide 
for  their  daily  wants  iu  advance.  Fitted  with 
every  requisite  to  meet  the  numberless  emergen- 
cies that  arise  in  domestic  life,  the  compact  little 
apartment  was  at  once  the  general  resort  in  mo- 
ments of  need,  and  a pleasing  and  healthful 
source  of  occupation  to  the  female  members  of  a 
household.  Intent  upon  laying  in  stores,  at  con- 
venient seasons,  in  preserving,  pickling,  herb- 
drying,  sacce-making,  sorting  and  arranging 
goods,  much  time  was  profitably  employed, 
which  now  bangs  heavily  on  the  hands  of  many 
women.  If  with  the  cessation  of  the  above 
duties  a corresponding  amount  of  gain  were 
secured,  regrets  on  the  subject  need  be  but  few. 
It  is  not  BO,  however.” The  Quarte^iy 


Journal  of  Science  for  October  has  much  good 
matter  on  the  Surveys  of  India,  the  Eclipse  of 

August  7th,  and  other  subjeots. Hardwicke’s 

Science  Gossip  continues  its  pleasant  way 
amongst  flowers  and  rocks,  spotted  with  birds 
and  insects.  The  number  for  October  is  quite 

equal  to  those  that  have  preceded  it. The 

Arena  is  the  title  of  a new  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  (75,  Great  Queen-street),  which  seems 
to  desire  to  open  a way  for  new  and  hitherto 
untried  men.  Some  promising  stories  are  com- 
menced iu  it. Messrs.  Longman  have  issued 

“A  Graduated  Course  of  Elementary  Problems 
in  practical  Plane  Geometry.  By  John  Lowres, 
Science  Teacher.”  It  is  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  students  in  science  classes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 


Tb©  Pall  oftbe  House  In  Clasgow:  Cause 
of  the  Occurrence. — Mr.  James  Lamb,  Inspector 
of  Buildings,  and  Mr.  Eobert  Taylor,  builder,  the 
skilled  person  to  whom  the  Sheriff  made  a remit 
to  inspect  Messrs.  Law’s  buildings  at  Belmont- 
crescent,  which  fell,  have  made  a report  de- 
scribing what,  in  their  opinion,  caused  the 
accident.  In  substance  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  arrived  are  as  follow That  the 
occurrence  resulted  partly  from  too  hurried  con- 
struction, not  permitting  time  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  lime  and  stone  in  the  building, 
partly  from  the  joiating  lying  wholly  in  one 
direction,  instead  of  alternate  cross  tiers,  which 
would  have  given  a certain  support  to  the  walls 
that  foil ; but  chiefly  from  the  stones  being  of 
inferior  quality,  badly  dressed,  and  carelessly 
put  together,  without  a sufficient  proportion  of 
headers  or  band  stones.  The  reporters  further 
consider  that  the  mortar  was  wanting  in  a suffi- 
cieut  proportion  of  lime,  and  was  consequently 
deficient  in  cohesive  power;  that  the  packing  of 
the  walls  between  the  exterior  and  interior 
facing  stones  was  of  bad  quality,  being  mere 
shivers;  and  that,  generally,  the  mortar,  suoh  as 
it  was,  was  too  sparingly  used.  It  appears  that 
nothing  was  discovered  in  the  foundation  to 
accouno  for  the  fall  of  the  building. 

Mortuary  Buildings  for  City  of  Bon- 
bon.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  a report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  erection  of  mortuary  build- 
ings for  the  City,  was  considered.  The  chairman 
stated  that  some  time  ago  the  Court  authorised 
the  committee  to  spend  13,000i.  in  the  purchase 
of  a site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a mortuary. 
A site  had  been  purchased  for  5,0001.,  and  8,OOOL 
remained  for  the  buildings.  Since  then  another 
piece  of  land  adjoining  the  site  had  been  offered 
to  them  for  7501.,  and  the  question  was  whether 
they  should  purchase  it.  Mr.  Haywood’s  esti- 
mate for  the  buildings  was  9,4001.,  so  that,  in- 
eluding  the  additional  piece  of  ground,  the  total 
cost  would  be  15,0001.,  being  an  increase  of 
2,0001.  upon  the  amonut  authorised  to  be  spent, — 
namely,  13,0001.  Some  disonsaion  took  place 
npoQ  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  ic 
was  stated  that  one  of  the  metropolitan  parishes 
had  provided  a mortuary  for  1,0001.,  and  au 
opinion  was  expressed  that  15,0001.,  or  even 
13,0001.,  was  too  large  a sum  to  be  spent  on  a 
mortuary  for  the  City,  in  which  there  would  be 
only  a few  bodies.  Eventually  a vote  was  taken 
adverse  to  purchasing  the  additional  piece  of 
land,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  New  Town  Clock,  Hoddesdon. — This 
clock  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon  (who  were  also  the  makers  of 
the  great  clock  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1SG2,  exhibited  by  Benson,  and  of  the  Gog 
and  Magog  clock  at  Bennett’s,  in  Cheapside). 

It  goes  eight  days,  and  strikes  the  hours  upon 
the  old  bell,  and  the  quarters  upon  the  two  new 
bells,  and  shows  the  time  upon  three  dials,  each 
4 ft.  in  diameter,  one  of  which,  facing  the  High- 
street,  is  illuminated  upon  an  improved  prin- 
ciple by  gas ; the  other  two  dials  are  copper,  with 
gilt  figures  and  minutes.  Amongst  the  many 
improvements  introduced  in  the  clock  is  the 
gravity  escapement,  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison,  Q.C. ; and  instead  of  the  ordinary  wood 
rod  pendulum,  which  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  it  has  a compensated  zinc  and  iron 
pendulum.  There  is  an  engraved  and  silvered 
dial  on  the  clock,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  outer  hands  from  the  inside. 
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War  Appliances. — Advices  from  Paris,  by 
balloon  mail,  announce  that  an  immense  iron 
reservoir,  supported  upon  bricks,  has  been  placed 
in  front  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre, 
and  will  be  kept  filled  from  the  Seine  by  two 
steam  pumps,  as  a precautionary  measure  in 
case  of  the  Louvre  or  Tuileries  taking  fire. 
The  Paris  Government  have  taken  possession  of 
all  the  carriages  of  the  Chemin  de  Per  da  Nord 
for  special  ambulance  service  upon  the  ramparts. 

The  present  war  is  likely  to  give  a great 

impulse  to  man’s  rule  over  the  air.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  balloons  by  the 
Government  authorities  at  Woolwich.  They  find 
that  captive  balloons  can  be  fitted  with  telegraph 
•wires,  and  messages  sent  to  head-quarters 
instantaneously,  pointing  out  the  progress  of 
an  action  as  regards  the  state  and  procedure  of 
both  armies.  Panoramic  photographs  of  a whole 
field  of  war,  whether  previous  to,  during,  or  after 
the  battle,  can  be  taken  and  studied  at  leisure. 
War  balloons  in  store  will,  no  doubt,  bo  a new 

item  in  war  supplies. A French  paper  says 

that  the  diflference  of  gauge  between  the  French 
and  German  railways  has  proved  a hinderance  to 
the  Germans  in  using  their  own  engines  and 
carriages  on  the  former.  The  bridges  and 
viaducts  in  France  are  so  low  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  shorten  the  chimneys  of  the  German 
locomotives  very  considerably,  and  this  takes  np 
a good  deal  of  time. 

Foundation-stone  of  Old  Blackfrlars 
Brldgre.  — The  foundation-stone  of  old  Black- 
friars  Bridge  was  last  week  discovered.  Beneath 
the  atone  was  found  a guinea,  a half-gninea,  a 
crown,  a half-crown,  a shilling,  two  sixpences, 
31  halfpence,  and  a farthing,  and  upon  it  was 
the  following  inscription  ; — 

■'  On  the  last  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1760, 
and  in  the  beginniog  of  the  most  auspicious  reign 
of  George  the  Sd, 

Sir  Thomas  Cbitty,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor, 

Layd  the  first  stcne  of  this  Bridge, 
undertaken  by  the  Coina.on  Council  of  London 
in  the  height  of  an  extensive  IV ur, 
for  the  Public  accommodation 
and  ornament  of  the  City, 

Robert  Mylne  being  the  Architect, 
and  that  there  may  remain  to  posterity 
a monument  of  the  City’s  affection  for  ihe  man 
who,  by  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
the  steadiness  of  his  mind, 

and  a kind  of  happy  contagion  of  bis  probity  and  spirit, 
under  the  Divine  favour 
and  fortunate  auspices  of  George  the  Second, 
recovered,  augmented,  and  secured 
the  Bniish  Empire 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  restored  the  an.ient  reputation 
and  influence  of  his  Country 
amongst  the  Nations  of  Europe, 
the  Citizens  of  London  have  unanimously  voted 
this  Bridge  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of 


Proposed  Jffew  Naval  College. — Admiral 
Kelly,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  left  by 
his  will  a sum  of  money,  supposed  now  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  100,0001,,  to  found  a college  in 
Devonshire  for  the  primary  ednoation  of  naval 
officers’  sons.  The  will  has  been  the  subject  of 
litigation,  but  arrangements  have  just  been  come 
to  by  which  all  farther  opposition  ceased,  and  it 
is  stated  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  college 
trustees  will  accept  the  offerof  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  give  a fine  site  for  a college  at  Tavistook,  and 
5,0001.  towards  the  cost  of  its  erection.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  Tavistock  Grammar  School  will  be 
merged  into  the  new  college.  The  matter  has 
excited  great  interest  and  competition  among 
various  towns  in  South-West  Devon. 


For  finishing  two  pairs  of  villas 
J.  W.  Reed,  architect: — 

■Williams  & Son 

Sale 


TENDEES. 

Hornsey-lano.  Mr, 


..£3,487  0 
..  2,843  0 
..  2,795  0 
..  2,665  0 


“ Colours  and  Dyes  in  Early  Times.” — 

Commenting  on  the  article  on  this  subject, 
reprinted  from  our  pages,  the  editor  of  ihe  Zlayo 
Constitution  says, — ” Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  onr  island  the  traveller  will  nob  light 
on  any  portion  of  it  more  pregnant  of  associa- 
tions of  old  times  than  West  Connaught.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  above  paper.  The  Claddagh  cloak 
of  every  description  is  very  remarkable.  The 
other  day,  a Galway  tradesman  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  receiving  an  order  for  one 
each  (crimson  pattern)  for  her  Eoyal  Ilighnesa 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Princess  Christian.  That  there  was  no  indi- 
genous plant  in  this  country  to  dye  blue  in 
Dr.  Nicholson's  day  (1725)  can  only  be  true  so 
far  as  the  extent  of  his  inquiry  went,  for  the 
blue  dye  has  been  known  to  the  peasantry  of 
Mayo  for  generations.*  The  colour  predomi- 
nates in  Partry.  If  a peasant  is  seen  wearing  a 
pair  of  blue  stockings,  he  is  at  once  put  down 
as  a Partryman.  In  the  parish  of  Turlongh, 
near  Castlebar,  there  is  an  excellent  blue  frieze 
made,  containing  a very  small  admixture  of 
white.  The  purple  dye  is  peculiar  to  the  clothing 
of  the  people  of  the  baronies  of  Tyrawly  and 
Costello.  Before  the  famine,  a comfortable- 
looking  dark  brown  dress  was  worn  by  the 
country  girls.  Now-a-days  they  wear  mnalins 
and  light  frippery,  to  be  d la  mode  if  they  can. 

The  Hulzne  Town-hall. — The  interior  of 
this  building  has  just  been  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Edmondson  & Pollitt,  of  Bridge-street,  Man- 
chester, at  a cost  of  nearly  600Z.  The  walls  of 
the  hall  have  been  painted  a dark  colour,  and 
the  ornamental  parts  gilded  and  figured.  The 
ceiling  has  been  painted  in  several  striking 
colours.  The  large  refreshment-room  and  the 
committee-room  have  also  been  decorated. 


' Exactly  what  we  stated. 


Re-opening:  of  Ging:erbrea(i  Hall  Bridge. 

This  new  bridge  at  Great  Baddow,  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  Chelmsford  Highway  Board, 
has  been  opened  for  traffic.  It  is  17  ft.  wide 
between  the  iron  railings,  or  6 ft.  wider  than  the 
old  tumble-down  structure  which  it  has  super- 
seded. It  is  built  of  brick  and  iron,  the  work 
having  been  carried  out  irndor  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  by  the  following  contractors  : — For  brick- 
work, Mr.  James  Patten,  Great  Baddow ; iron- 
work, Messrs.  Coleman  & Morton,  Chelmsford  ; 
stonework,  Mr.  Wray,  Springfield. 

Keeping  Bronze  Statues  Clean. — It  was 
observed  in  Berlin  that  those  parts  of  a bronze 
statue  which  were  much  handled  by  the 
public  retained  a good  surface,  and  this  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  fat  had  something  to  do 
wiib  it.  An  experiment  was  therefore  tried  for 
some  years  with  four  bronzes  : one,  says  onr 
authority,  Chambers's  Journal,  was  coated  every 
day  with  oil,  and  wiped  with  a cloth  ; another 
was  washed  every  day  with  water  j the  third 
was  similarly  washed,  but  was  oiled  twice  a 
yearj  and  the  fourth  was  left  untouched.  The 
first  looked  beautiful ; Ihe  third,  which  had  been 
oiled  twice  a year,  was  passable ; the  second 
looked  dead  ; and  the  fourth  was  dull  and  black. 
Perhaps  public  authorities  in  this  country  who 
have  charge  of  statues  and  other  adornments 
will  profit  by  the  experiment  here  described. 

Eaylug  the  Top  Stone  of  Chester  Ca- 
thedral Tower. — The  top  stone  of  Chester 
Cathedral  Tower  has  been  laid,  as  marking  an 
important  stage  in  the  completion  of  the  restora- 
tions. The  stone  was  laid  by  a little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  Dean  Howson,  in  presence  of  some 
American  and  other  friends.  Before  the  party 
descended  from  the  tower,  which  was  not  done 
nntil  Dr.  Howson’s  young  daughter  had  been  , 
lifted  to  a seat  on  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  the 
Dean  expressed  a hope  that  arrangements  wcnld 
soon  be  made,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  contractor,  for  some  celebration  of  the 
event  by  all  the  workmen  under  hie  superinten- 
dence. This  will  probably  take  place  when  the 
external  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  completed. 
New  ZVIasonic  Hal!  in  Bristol. — It  is  said 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  Masonic  Hall,  to  be 
bnilt  in  Park-row,  on  a portion  of  the  Tyndall 
estate,  exactly  opposite  Park-street  avenue,  will 
be  very  shortly  commenced.  The  entire  plan, 
according  to  the  local  Times,  embraces  a ban- 
qneting-hall,  with  its  necessary  appendages, 
including  kitchens,  and  will  cost  5,000Z.  5 but 
the  promoters  will  at  first  only  proceed  with  the 
portion  necessary  for  the  meetings  of  the  seve- 
ral lodges,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  between 
3,000J.  and  4,000h  The  structure  is  to  be  worthy 
of  the  city. 

“ staomore,  Salop.” — We  would  add  to  the 
account  of  this  residence,  given  in  the  Builder 
of  last  week,  that  all  the  painting  and  coloured 
decorations  were  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Grace 
& Son,  of  London.  It  is  desirable,  also,  wo 
should  point  out  that  a doorway  to  the  dining- 
room from  the  hall  is  accidentally  omitted  to  be 
shown  on  plan. 

fitralghtenlng  a Chimney.  — It  is  stated 
that  the  furnace-chimney  at  the  Goole  Alum 
Company’s  works  having  subsided  to  the  extent 
of  4 ft.  out  of  perpendicular,  was  thus  set  right : — 
A layer  of  bricks,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
ronnd,  and  about  20  ft.  from  the  base,  was  cut 
out.  When  this  layer  of  bricks  had  been  taken 
out,  strong  iron  wedges  were  introduced,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  brick  put  in  the  place  of  the 
course  of  bricks  extracted.  When  this  had 
been  accomplished,  the  wedges  were  then  drawn 
out,  and  the  stupendous  structure  came  over  on 
to  the  new-made  bed,  aseumirg  its  original  posi- 
tion. This  was  a dangerous  process,  and  needed 
clear  heads. 


For  alteratioriB  and  additions  to  stables  at  Tewkesbory 
Lodge,  Forest-hill.  Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  architects- 
Quantities  supplied;— 

Colls  & Bon  £695  0 0 

Coleman........... 600  0 0 

Thompson 680  0 0 

Fish 680  0 0 

King  & Son  656  0 0 

Burchell 661  0 0 

Waterson 6-45  0 0 

Heards  654  0 0 

Jerrard  610  0 0 

Mitchell 550  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  tnn-room  for  Messrs.  Taylor,.  , 
■W’alker,  & Co.,  Limehouse.  Mr.  Charles  Duneb,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied: — 

Macey 

Conder 

Johnstone  

Palmer  

Honor  

Newman  & Mann 

Kilby 

Hill,  KeddelJ,  & Waldram*  ... 

• Accepted. 


..£1,329  0 
,.  1,395  0 
..  1,379  0 

..  1,260  0 
1,31-1  0 
..  1.136  0 
..  1,130  0 
1,058  0 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Bermondsey,  Mr.  Joeeplt 
Gale,  architect ; — 

Colls £4.678  0 0 

Ashby  Sons  4,450  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 4,H65  0 0 

King  & Son 4,355  0 0 

Heushaw 4,353  0 0 

Sheppard -1,276  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  4,361  0 0 


For  new  sewers,  Catford  Bridge,  Anetley  and  Forest- 
hill,  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works 


Coker  .. 

Crockett 

Pearson 

Bellamy 

Cole 

Hayward  .... 
Woolnough  , 
Blackwood  , 
Pizzey 


703  0 0 


1 17  0 


Hai 


677  0 
653  0 
687  0 
569  0 
635  0 0 


Young 

Carter  (accepted)  . 

Hubbard  

Haynes  


52'’ 


0 0 


317  2 0! 


For  T 


infirmary  for  8t.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington,  .j 
Mr.  A.  Williams  and  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architects,  i| 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lansdown  & Pollard  and  Messrs,  ij 
Mann  & Saunders.  Net  amounts  after  deduoliug  lh&  ■( 
value  of  the  old  buildings  on  site  :- 


J.  A A.  Wright  . 

Hockley  

Cowland  

Scrivener  & White 

Lacey 

Crockett  

J.  & S.  Williams  

Capps  & Ritso 

Crabb  k Yaughan  

Higgs 

Blackmore  & Morley  

Manley  &■  Rogers  

Markwick  & Thurgood 

Wigmore 

J.  A A.  Wilson  

HenshHW  

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  .. 
Chappell  (accepted) 


,.£1^069  0 
,.  39,78)  0 
..  39,980  0 
..  37,913  0 
..  37,69J  0 
37, -195 


37,000  0 0 


36,600 
36,525  0 0 
36,373  0 0 
36,191  0 0 
35,666  0 0 
35,153  0 0 
3-1,655  0 0 
34,660  0 0 
33,457  0 0 
33,270  0 0 
33,233  0 0 


For  new  sewers  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth.  Mr.  Hugb;l 
McIntosh,  surveyor: — 


Crockett  , 
Dickinson  k Oliver... 

Brown  

Jackecn 

Morriss 

Blackmore  

Pearson 

Hubbard  - 

Goodair - 

Wigmore 

Ritzoo  

M»yo  (accepted)  .. 
Carter  


..£13,600  0 
,,  12,290  0 
..  11,966  0 
..  11,900  0 
..  10,600  0 
,.  10,073  0 
9,710  0 
9.700  0 
..  9,350  0 

..  8,999  10 


For  the  erection  of  granary  and  11. 
Wharf,  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  *Scib  Tayk 
Loe,  architect  :— 


Mi 


3,  Waterloo 
Goorgo  J 


Lawrence 

Holland  A Huunen  

Woodward 

Perry 

Hill,  Keddell,  &.  Waldram  

Conder  

Hart  

Cratb  k Vaughan  (accepted).. 


£11,720  0 
11,332  0 
9.766  0 
. 9,685  0 
9,064  0 


9,300  0 0 
8,840  0 0 
8,690  0 0 


For  proposed  new  factory  and  dwelling-house  in  Fai'. 
riogdon-road,  for  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd.  Mr.  K.  A.  Gruning:. 
architect.  Quaniities  supulied  by  Messrs.  Gardner  H 
Bell:— 

Kipps  £8,959  0 0 

Dickinson  A Oliver 8,500  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 8,265  0 0 

Trollope 8, -24.3  0 0 

Mansfield,  Piice,  A Co 8,175  0 0 

Hensbaw 7,957  0 0 

Newman  A Maun 7,S5C  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  A W Bidruui*  7,595  0 O 

• Accepted. 
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For  repairs  to  Nelson  Inn,  Nelson-street,  Woolwich, 
for  Messrs.  H.  & V.  NichoU.  Mr.  E.  il.  Badger,  architect. 
<2uaDtities  not  sappUcd:— 

Fayno  & Balding £650  0 0 

Penny 056  0 0 

Jerrard  649  0 0 

Bush  617  0 0 


For  house  and  stahling  at  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  for 
Mr.  W.  Hewclt.  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities 
cot  supplied 

House.  Stable. 

Hoberts £1,339  0 0 ...£195  0 0 

Burchell  1,316  0 0 ...  1' 9 0 0 

jlshwell 1,259  0 0 ...  189  0 0 

Jerrard 1,278  0 0 ...  165  0 0 


For  new  carriage-shod  at  Bow,  for  the  North  London 
Eaihvay  Company 


Marion 

Saul  

Perry  & Co 

Crockett  

Mann 

Wall  

Henshnw  

Blaeltraore  & Morley  

MsnsEeld,  Price,  & Co 

Blen.se  

SnowbaLl  

Abrahams 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  , 

Cardus  

Wicks,  Bangs,  i Co 

Myors  & Sons 

Watts 


..£13,550  0 0 
..  12,727  0 0 
..  10,800  0 0 
..  10,700  0 0 
..  10,2'0  0 0 
10,r.93  0 0 
il.OO)  0 0 
„ 9,983  0 0 

..  ?).8''6  0 0 

..  0,800  0 0 

‘70  0 0 


9.470 

9.414 

9.4L0 

9.090 

8,930 

8,730 

8,353 


0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Jtut  out. 

piDDELL.— The  NEW  ELEMENTS  of 

_l_Vl  HAND-RAILING,  In  conci'e  Probtem^,  c^loulated  to  bring 
thi«  most  usefol  science  withtn  tUe  ro»eh  of  evtTj  cspsclty 
By  ROBBHT  KIUDtLL. 

4to.  clotb,  rp.  126  and  40  pla-es.  li.  Is. 

Also,  hy  the  same  Aullior, 

The  OARPBNTEB  and  JOINER.  4to.oloth, 

pp.  88  and  34 plates.  If.  Is. 

London  : TRUBNBR  A CO.  Paternoster-row. 


TO  ESGTNEERS  AND  SDBVByoas 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  NEW  STANDING 

L ORDfRa  for  the  en»uing  Beseioo,  LeTslllog  Books,  Tracinit 
Paper,  Dr.iwlng  Paper,  and  every  roi(ui»ite  for  the  me  of  Kogioeere, 
Ac.  engaged  lo  the  prepa  etiou  of  Plans  for  deposit.  Pious,  Ao. 
Lllhogra|ih»l  with  the  sreatest  expeJltlon. 

WATEKLOW  A SON.-,  4a.  P„r  Umoot-stroe',  and  66.  Lmdor- 
w-ll.  London. 


architectural  drawings. 

-LA.  By  WILLIAM  BUBOES. 

This  work  win  be  ready  for  pulilioiiion  In  abontsU  weeks'  time. 
The  Subscription  LUt,  in  which  then  leuisLu  SO  rocsucies.  will  go 
to  press  at  the  end  of  this  mouth. 

Subsctlben’  Nam*Kj>vill  be  received  hy  Mr,  W.  BtJCOES, 
IS,  Back'Tngham-s'.reet,  Strand,  W.C. 


In  crown  8ro.  with  many  Dlagrima,  pvlea  O-".  cloth, 

A GRADUATED  COURSE  of  ELEMEN- 

TARY  PROBLEMS  in  PRACtiC  iL  PLANE  QEOaBTRY 
designed  chlrfly  for  the  ute  of  Studenia  lo  Science  Classes  in  cju- 
ncxlon  with  the  Science  and  Ait  Departinent, 

By  JOHN  LOWRB-*,  Science  Teacher. 

London : LONGMANS,  OKEEN,  A CJ.  Palemoster-row. 


Just  Published,  price  3e. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  C.-  B.  B,— R.  W 0.  S.— W.  P.— W.  C.  T.— J.  T_F  D.  W 

.O.-Dr.  W,-H.  R.— W.  JL  M-Mesar?,  T.— 8.  J.  J.-G. 

D.  C.-C.  H.  F.-J.  8.-J.  0.  H, 


V.  11.  W.-J.  D.-H.  A 8on.-W.  C.— L.  A P.-J.  D.  P.-H  H. 

<3.  A.  W.  (wrought  Itonh— A.  B.  (It  will  require  greater  power). — 
T.  1..  (shall  have  altontlou).— U.  F.  (ditto).— K.  L.  it  (next 
K,  8.  (neitweek).— Inquirer  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  stutementa  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  tender,  not  necessarily  for 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p m 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Qewden.  All  other 
CoTnmunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  a/nd  not  to  the  "Publisher.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


npHE  REPORT  ofthe  SEWAGE  COM- 

JL  MITTEEot  the  TOTrENHAd  local  BOARD  of  HSAJ 
on  the  DInPOSA  of  the  BKWAOE  of  ihelr  District. 

Edited  by  P.  P.  MARsIIaLL,  O.E.  Surveyor  to  the  Bjard, 

E.  A T.  B,  ypON,  43,  Cbaring-croas, 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  AND  SURVEYORS'  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  C LERK, 

f T to  t»ke  the  Entire  Manogeinant.  Must  be  well  up  la 
designing,  Survejlug,  taking  out  qusntitiei.  and  estimating.  A 
loond  knowledge  of  prime  cost  ludiipensable.— Address,  stating  full 
particulars  as  til  qualiecations.  where  last  engaged,  age,  aud  salary 
required,  to  T.  Z.  cate  of  Mr.  Roberts,  Advertising  Agent,  13. 
Changf-tlley,  i ortihill. 

TO  ARCHITEC'XS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a flrat.class  ASSISTANT. 

» T Bend  particulars  of  age,  aaUry  required,  »nrl  roferencet, 
nddreesed  tj  QKO.  BIULAKE,  Architect,  Woiverhiinplon. 


TO  TUE  WOOD  TRADE. 

WANTED,  an  active  and  efficient 

TRAVELLER  for  the  tutporls —Apply  to  Messrs.  DICK- 
SON, BROTHERS,  A CO.  62,  Moorgate-atreet,  LenJon,  E.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  AS9I8TANT8. 

Vy ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  ASSIST- 

WORKING  DRAWINGS  of  a 
“ ‘ ‘ ' , Btating  age,  terms,  Ao.  lo  No.  79, 


WANTED,  by  a Building  Firm  in  London, 

a G'KFRAL  OUT-DOOt  FOREMAN.  One  whs  cid  pre- 


atid  capable  of  gunera'ly  super 
letter,  stiting  age,  qualiilcatic 
Coirestouo  orescent,  Kidley-roa' 


up  work,  has  a knowledgu  of  p , 

’Isingmll  kinds  of  work.- Apply,  by 
1.  and  salary  required,  to  A,  B.  18, 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 


yj  ANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly 

T V competent  CLERK.  Must  be  well  op  in  book-keeping, 


Ty ANTED,  immediately,  a good  Hand  as 

T T LOCK8M1  H and  BBLLHANOER.— Apply  to  GILBERT  A 


ON  SATURDAY  NEXT. 

In  crown  8vo.  with  .SO  Wojdcnu,  price  lOs  61.  clotb. 

A KUDIMENTARY  MANUAL  of 

.aTA.  ARCHITECTURE  : being  a Concise  History  and  Explanatlou 
of  the  principal  Stylet  of  European  Architecture,  Anoieut,  Medimval 
ai  d Benaissauce ; with  their  chief  Vorialioue  drsorlOed  and  lUui^ 
iro'.ed.  To  which  is  appended  a Olosoary  of  Tsohuicsl  Terms 
By  THOMAS  MllOaELL,  Author  of  '■  The  atepping-s  one  to 

London:  LONGMANd.  GR^N^A  CO.  Patemoeter-row. 


Houses  of  lords  and  commons.— 

BB8B10N  1871. — The  New  Standing  Orders  relative  to 


. tody,  and  

Frlce  6s. 

WATEBLOW  A SONS,  49,  Parllament-s 


reet,  Westminster. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

I V CLERK  of  WOBK-9,  by  an  experienced  practical  llin. 


WANTED,  by  an  AROHITECi’,!  a 

DRAUOUTdMAN.  Ha  mmt  be  aieurate,  and  have  a good 


WANTED, a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER 

T T to  the  CARPENTERING  and  JGIN8BINO,  in  Town  or 


Fulillshed  at  15s.  now  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  post-free, 

TRON  RUUFS  ; a Theoretical  and  Practical 

JL  TreaiUe  on  their  OonetTuctioD, 

By  FRANCIS  CAMPiN,  GE.  P-st-President  Civ,  and  Mach, 


a of  Riofs  lately  execated. 


[advertisement.] 

BUENOS  AYRES  GOVERNMENT  CERTI. 
FICATE,  — Tbanslation.  — “ We,  the  uuder- 
eigneil,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James  C. 
Thompson  & Co.,  certify  that  the  lEON  SAFES 
of  Messrs.  CHUBB  & SON,  London,  of  which 
these  gentlemen  are  Agents,  were  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  Fire  that  took  place  in  the 
Offices  of  the  National  Government  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th  instant;  that  in  our  presence 
they  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys  ; that  the  moneys  and  important  documents 
they  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order;  and 
that  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National 
Treasury  Office. — Buenos  Ayres,  July  31st,  1867. 
(Signed)  J.  M.  Drago, 

Treaanrer  of  the  National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 

A true  Copy. — A.  M.  Bell.” 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  in- 
Bpectud  at  CHUBB  & SON’S,  Makers  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Bank  of  England,  57,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  London ; 68,  Cross-street,  Man- 
chester ; 28,  Lord-street,  Liverpool ; and  Horsley- 
fields,  Wolverhampton. 


pOUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS 

\_y  (IRELAND.)  — An  open  COMPETiriON  for  the  COUNTY 
8 UKVRVOliSHlP  of  Weaimeath,  with  a maximum  e.laryofguoi 
will  bo  held  lu  Dublin,  in  NOVEMBER  next.  The  examiuaiiuu 
will  extend  over  the  fvnr  or  dv«  daye  oommetiolng  with  November 
8lh.  aud  the  flee  days  comiuenoiag  with  November  SSud,  aud  will  be 
in  the  following  biancbee  of  koowieiigu  : — 

PART  L Maximum 

of  Morke 

Maihematica,  Inctiiding  Geometry,  Trlgooome'ry,  Algebra, 
Diflorcncial  and  Integral  L-aloulue,  aud  Oe'Uietri.al 

Optloe 105 

Meoiianicol  Phlloeopby,  iuoludiog  Rlatlcaaud  Dynamics, 
Hydrostatic*  and  Hydraulic*,  Pneumatlcj.  aud  Heat 

regarded  a»  a SonrcB  of  Power 105 

Experimanlul  eotouce,  Incluiliog  Inorganic  CaemUtry, 

Heat,  Elect!  iclty,  and  MsgiiBtiem  100 

Guology  anu  Miueralogy 45 

No  Caudidalo  will  bB  alig  ble  wuodoe*  not  show  some  proaclency 
under  one  at  leoet  of  the  nea  Js  luclndad  in  Pact  I, 

j[  Maximum 

Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma’orlrilt,  and  the  Calcu-  ° 
laluinof  btralns ; joo 

(A) .  Railway  and  Caual  Engine-ring  140 

(B) .  Moline  Engineering,  incluuiug  Haibour,  Dock,  Sea, 

and  Reclomatiou  Worki  145 

Ijdinullc  Englteenug,  Including  W.a  ar  Supply, 

Hewxge,  and  Ircigatiou 145 

(D).  Coun:y  SVetke,  Inom  'ing  Architecture,  RovJi,  Drain- 
age, aud  Rivet  Woilu 140 

Each  of  the  groups  lettered  A,  B,  0,  D,  to  Include^de^lgns, 
ales,  epeuidcatluB-,  end  the  meobauual  eontriva-uos  cruneoted 
it  J and  candidates  will  ue  required  to  show  that  they  have 
engaged  iu  the  piaullOB  nf  their  prolessioa  on  adequ.le  work* 
sufficient  lime,  or  have  hud  in  some  other  way  Bati.footury 
lauities  of  becnmlug  aequilnted  with  the  practice  uf  their  ptj- 
t iniome  one  oftne  biauchesthm  indio.t-d.  Persons  wishing 
ipete  ihuuld  forward,  not  later  thin  OCrOBER  81-t.  evideoce 
(which  must  bi  betwieu  25  aud  40)  end  profos-lonal 


of  their  _ , 

Stcrelary, 

LoDiloi),  B.W.”  Such  furCuec  inquiries  asiua 
made  by  the  Civil  cervicc  Uommiasiuners  wl 
canoldates,  aud  al  o as  to  their  health  and  eba 
Dublin  Coslte,  4th  Uctuber,  1870. 


regard  to  the  age  of 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Y^ANTEDjby  a respectable  Man,  a SITUA- 

¥T  TION,  os  plumber  or  TURRE  BltASL'H  HAND. — 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  8.  Manclissier-slteeL  Manchtster-sciuare,  W. 


WANTED,  to  take  PAINTING,  PAPER- 

T T Hanging,  DiBTEMPESINO,  Ac.  to  Oed  material  and 


T.  Y.8.  No.  191,  Caledonia 


xcepliuuable  cefereucesgivcu.- 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

TY  aRE-ENGAGisMKNru*  general  foreman.  Fifteen 


: by  trade.  Towu  u. 


TO  DUILDKEB,  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

Y Y who  is  8 good  WRITER,  a SITUATION.  C»?  do  plain 


Tlchdrld-sCreet,  Caveudish-squ 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  OENILKMEN,  BUILDERS  Ao 

YVANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  by 

Yl  a thoroughly  practical  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  of  many 


horoughly  praC 
year*'  experiruce  iu  t-wu  auu 
muulols.  Wages  moderate. — . 


FOREMAN,  t 
louutry.  Good  references  aud  teeti- 
iss.  H 154,  Leadenhall-sCceot. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER, 

Y V PaISTEU.  Ac,  a CONSTANCY  or  JOB  os  WORKING 


..  JOB  os  WORKING 

FOREMAN.  Seven  yrars’  reference.- Address,  K H.  care  of  Mr. 
■ " Tflulty-laoa,  City,  E.C. 


Lawrence,  10.  Qie 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  two  thoroughly  good 

CAHPEST8R4  _«nd  Jol'-EPS,  of  etudlnus  habiis  (a.ecl  33 


ironly.  Well  up  In 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a 

geuerai  WoKKfNJ  FOREMAN,  who  ia  Cninpeleiit  to 


’s-ro*d,  Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDER!  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T/tVANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (aged  24),  a 

YY  KE-RNGAUEMCNT.  Well  up  iu  boukkeepiug  ; coirsct  at 


t.  313,  Elng^isQ-l.ri 


ikkeepiug  ; 
J keeping  r - ' 

Fir*t-cla‘i 


(TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Partnership. — a Gentleman  who  has 

had  C.ffl.-es  in  Loudin  is  desirous  of  sharing  * iPAR  I NKR3HIP 
or  puichasing  a praciice.— AdJress,  Attd,  No.  24.  Buctli-gham- 


f^NGlNBERS  and  CO  JS  TRACTORS.— 

-t  -A  A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  bad  much  experience  in  the  con- 


giveu.— Address, 
Sion  House,  KC. 


public  works,  both  at  home  and  abr 

ilUhed  FIRM,  whereby  bis  servlors  aud  s 
recslve  a fair  returu.  Tho  highest  refereuc 
Hooper  A Cull,  1,  George-st 


WANTED,  a WOEKINS  BAILIFF, 

Bailiff  and  Gardener,  or  Bailiff  aud  Carpenter,  lo  euperlu  - 
tend  the  giiieroll  management  of  a Ci>uutiy-p,aB-.  buUdiug  repairs. 
Ac,— Address,  C.  W care  of  Miss  Prince,  Poac-offlo,  Bridport. 


ANTED,  immediately,  a good  LEAD- 

YV  LIGH  T GLA  Zi  ER.i  to  a good  wurkmnu  a liberal  wage  will 


9 SWAINE  BOURNE,  S 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  a 

ffist-clua  PLUMBRK.  a SITUATION  or  JOB  os  THREE- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE 

TY  ENGAGEMENT  at  PLUMBER,  GAS  and  UOT-WaTEI 
FITTER,  and  ZiNC  WORKER.  Would  fill  up  time  at  paiuilug  o 
glaring.  Iwo  yeaia’  and  a half  roferenoe.- Addiosa,  R,  ii.  2S 
Uicua-d-itreel,  Euex-road,  Lilingtod, 


TO  BUILDERS,  NOBLEMEN,  AND  OIHEKS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a CAR- 

PENTER  anu  JOI  >.  RR,  a bITUATION  iu  either  of  th.  above. 
Wages  nn  so  much  au  object  os  a coustaucy.  Very  ttealy.  No 
objection  to  Cuwu  or  cuuutcy,— Address,  U.  D.  7,  High  strdet, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DE.OR.vTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady,  married  ilan,  con- 
stant EMPLOYMENT  as  PLUMBER,  PAtNToK.  and 
GLAZIER.  Liag-iodasd  i|Uica  papethauger.  cau  do  gseatliug  aud 
plain  zincwotk,  aud  make  hlmielt  useful.  Town  or  couuii-y.— 
Address,  A.  B.  53,  Chulfoul-coad,  S'.  James'e-rood,  Holloway,  N. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

'ORES,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  a tr>!. rough 
piactical  Man.  Joiner  by  trade.  Middle  age.— Address,  A,  S.  Poal- 
office,  117.  Camdeu-rvad,  N.W. 


WANTED,  I 

0.-BRK  of  WOJ 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVdYORS. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

ASSISTANT,  who  is  competent  to  piepare  working,  detail, 
aud  pei-speciive  drawings,  wdl  vcr«ed  iu  conattuctiou.  kc.  Eight 
years'  and  a halt  experience.  Good  references.- Address.  8.  E.  48, 
Foley-street,  Poitlond-piace,  W, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  8,  1870. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


'XIT’ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man 

?V  (Caiptnterby  trade),  & RE-ESGAOEMRNT  as  QBKERAl. 


(Caipenter .. 

FOBEMAy,  ur  to  Take  Cliatge  of  t 
T)iotooBb1y  Cfirpetfnt.  Good  refeienci 
Mch-tetraeeiyonb,  Batterae^.  S W. 


-AddiceB,  F.  B.  IS,  Deo- 


W ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENTaa  WOBK- 

lyo  hHOR  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  STAIRCASE 
HAND.  No  ol'jeoUon  to  the  country.— Address,  505,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder.''  


WANTED,  by  a steady  energetic  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  Ta'rD  FOREMAN.  le  a sood 
accoDDlant,  aod  tas  worked  for  s rersl  vesrt  at  piecework  under  a 
.yslem  of  book  irieee.-Addrets.  R M 18.  East-road.  City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

TITANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Per- 

VV  son  IntheBuldlngtr-.de.anENOAGEMESTasFOKFMAN  ; 
or  wonlil  take  any  quantity  of  j iioer'e  work.  First-clase  reference. 
Addrets,  519,  Office  of  " Ibe  Builder." 


FORE- 

■r  machioery.  Has  had 
e different  systems  of 
^tirniny.  Good  tesfraonists  can  be  River. — Addre*p.  E-  U.  cate  of 
Maynard,  Harris.  & Orice,  1S6,  Leadeuhall-stieet,  E.C. 


wanted,  a SITUATION, 

tV  MAN  of  BricktnakiuR.  Would  pref-r  mach 


n all  klu 


■\;i7 ANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Good  reference.— Apply,  J.R.B. 


5,  Enston-street,  Euston-aq 


>.  N.W. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

Tfsprctalde  Toong  Man.  aged  31.  aa  a GENERAL  HAND  In 
.10BBIN0  WORK  as  Plunibfl',  Palutt-r,  O'azier,  and  plain  2inc- 
worker.  le  able  and  will  make  bim*elf  useful  in  tbe  general  line  of 
.IniihinB  work,  or  anything  el-e  required.  Wageilow. — Addceie,  J.  J. 
72,  Mllton-street,  Dorset-square,  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECra  AND  BUILDERS. 


■\‘\7' ANTED,  by  a practical  CLERK  of 

VV  WOREBor  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  a SITUATION  as  the 


above.  Ten  years'  good  references  from  I/ro 
trcle.  Well  lip  in  chuich  Work.  Ac.  Age  39.  Joiner 
Addie'*,  0.  W,  W.  No.  1,  Hnntswortb-lerrace,  Portman- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHtRS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

H.AND,  a SITUATION  aeWOREINO  FOREMAN,  or  other- 
wi'e.  Well  no  Id  jobbing.— Address,  A.  B.  Plumber,  31,  Uampdeu- 
road.  Upper  Hollowey.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a EE-EN- 

GAOEMENr.  Fullycompetent  to  undertake  the  manage- 
mentof  a email  builder’s.  Is  a good  book-keei  er,  cm  inassare  np 
work.  • s' I mate,  and  ti  tbornughly  used  to  the  routine.  Country  rot 
objected  to.  Highest  tesUmoaUls.— Address,  lUO,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  a thoTouehly  practical  Mm.  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  entire  Cbarue  of  Job  {In  town  or  country). 
Is  thoroughly  eiperlenced  la  the  management  of  a'l  trades,  so-ting 
out  and  iiieasuriugnp  works,  and  the  preparation  of  detail  drawings, 
Ac.  Salary  moderate.  Flist-claas  references  and  testimonials.— 
A 'd'e-.  5, (HI.  om  -e  of  " The  Builder."  


TO  ARCHITRCTr',  Ac. 


wanted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  Cl  ERK  of  WORKS.  Well  up  In  qnantilies.  measuring  up 


ork,  Ac.  Fair  draiijhtsman.  Seveote-n  years' 
Copira  of  testimonials  forwarded 
Z Z.  .Mrs.  Kvfrard'e,  Klnlbury.  Berk*. 


applies  lion 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

The  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

MRNT  as  STORE-KEEPER,  YARD  FOREMAN,  Ai.  Unex- 
■ptinnable  references.- Address,  J.  T.  310  jicknield-port-road,  Btr- 


1‘nghat 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Advertiser,  'who  can  be  strongly  re- 
commended, seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 
Addresi.  E.  N.  8.  esra  of  Messrs.  Kutgbc  A Co,  Fieet-slrcet,  London. 


Resident  pupil.— a civil  engi- 

NEKR,  residing  near  London,  has  a VACANCY  for  a RF.Bl- 
DESTPOPIL.  who  will  have  tbe  oppottanlly  of  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  drainage  and  sanitary  work,  road  miking,  surveying, 
levelling,  Ac.  Mr.  Piilllip",  of  Swansea,  la  requaetel  to  commuul- 
cate  address. — Address.  B.  B.  Office  of  ‘"The  Builder.” 


PLASTERING  WANTED,  by  Day  or 

Piece,  in  t-wn  or  country.  Cm  ba  well  recommended. 
Good  Portland  Hand.  Can  model.— Addrsae,  J.  R.  Chief  Post-office, 
Croydon,  Surrey.  


TUNIOR  WHARF  CLERK.— The  Adver- 

J tlser,  aged  20.  le  in  want  ofa  SlTU.ATIONaiabove.  Haebeen 

ngsged  ill  a similar  capacity  at  a Urge  wholesale  pottery  and  com- 
ileeicu-yard  for  the  last  six  years,  where  the  m ist  unetc-p  ionablB 
iMinionia’s  will  be  given.— Addroas,  W.  B.  No.  12,  Ha-dwick-pUce, 
lonimercial-road  Fast,  Loudnn.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVBTOR3. 

TOMPLOYMBNT  WANTED,  by  a neat 

I ' J ....4  ni)  sTTriRraSf  AN  —Well  no  !□  nuantities.— 


TO  KNGINBESS  A 


T7IMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a Yo' 

I '.j  OcnlUman  of  four  years'  experience  with  an  Kriglnei 


E 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINER'’. 

MPL07MKNT  WANTED,  by  a Young 

Man  aa  IMl’UOVEB.— Addresr,  F.  M.  30,  New-street,  Djr" 


TO  ARCHIIECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION  la  an  Office  of  theabove.  Good  Draiightiman.  Five 
gei  eral  experience.  Aged  22.  Salary  moderate.  Uuexcep- 
llonable  referouces.- Addiess,  A.  H.  ALTONA,  Torre  Park, Torquay, 
Devon. 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a JOB  or  a CONSTANCY, 


! PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

by  a bandv  man.  Can  turn  his  hand  to  iiveral  branches 
vir.  plum' log,  gasatUiig.  hol-waier  work,  sloe  work,  aud  paiuiing. 
No  objectlou  to  make  hlinseK  otherwise  useful  Tor-e  years  re- 
ference. A littU  way  lu  the  country)  prefBrred.—Aldrei8,  G.  L. 
40,  Bl»hop’«-riad.  Vassal  ro.d,  North  tlrlxtsii. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTBACTOR?. 

/^LERK.— WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a 

V J SITUATION  as  CLERK  In  a Buiidei's  rr  Contractor's  offiie. 
Five  year.'  and  a half  exp8rleuc».  Three  yeara  lu  last  sUoatloo. 
Age  25  First-class  rererencoc.  — Addrese,  W.  G.  1,  Fortess-terrace 
West,  Jnnctlon-roa  l.  N.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A THOROUGHLY  Competent  both 

Practical  and  Artistic  AECHITKCTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
having  jnst  completed  an  Engagement  with  an  eminent  London 
Arm.  wi  lies  fur  a KE-BNOAOBMENT  as  MANAGING  CLERK  or 
GENERAL  ASSldTANF.— Address,  R.  B.  E.  1a,  Cainpdea  Hill-road, 
Keusinglon. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A S WOEKING  I’OEEMAN  of  OAR- 

JlX.  PENTERS.  Th  rty  years’  experience.- Address,  T.  8.  2, 
lentt’s-Toad.  Cbebea,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHER?. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  CLERK  of 

WORKS  is  open  to  a RS-ENGAGEMENT  In  town  orcouiitry. 
Is  a good  draughlsman,  aud  well  np  in  Gothic  work.  Firat-c'a>e 
trslltnoDlale.  Sslaiy  moderate.  Age,  40.— Addrees,  W.  T.3S.  New. 
man-street.  Oxford-street,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR-'. 

A FIRST-GLASS  ASSISTANT,  thorouglily 

i^\_  efficient  in  every  branch  of  the  profession,  desihet  a RB- 
ENQAGEUEST  in  town.  Satisfactory  refereuee  to  prereat  and 
previous  employer*  fit  the  last  eight  years.— Address,  K.  C.  M. 
Foet-ctUce,  Charlea-etreet,  Middlesex  Hospital.  W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  OPEN  to  a temporary 

ENGAGEMENT.  Well  up  In  Gotb]e  design,  a good  perepec- 
livo  draughtsman.  - - - - . — 

The  highest  relerenc 


A PLUMBER  and  GASFITTER  WANTS 

A\.  a JOB,  or  a SITUATION  aa  THREE-BRANCH  HAND  If  a 
consUncy.  Fefereoce*.- Address,  W.  C.  li,  Atwell  street,  Atwell- 
road.  Peckham,  Surrey,  3.E. — _ 


A 


COUNTRY  BUILDER,  about  to  retire, 

wishes  to  DISPOSE  of  the  old-established  BUSINESS.— F.r 
liars,  app'y  to  Mr.  JOHNoON,  35,  Muorgate-strseq  E U. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  JOINER.?. 

YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  EMPLOY- 

MEST  as  IMPBC.VEE.  B en  five  years  in  the  trade.  ^ag>a 
much  an  cbjmt  as  to  get  in  a go-id  shop.- Addrejs,  C.  W. 
Pilucea.place,  Prlnces-lerrace,  Regeufs-ptrk. 


A®. 


FOREMAN  of  TURNERS,  FITTERS, 

land  MILLWRIGHTS.  — 'VYANTED,  a smiATION,  _hy 


(Ughly  eipeiienced  and  competent  ENGINEER  am 
WniGHT,  or  to  take  the  entire  aupeilnWtidenca  of  eng 
machinery  in  la 
foreman.  First-i 


itimmla.s.— Address,  0.  T.  6,  J 


A^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS.^ 

expert,  neat,  and  artistic  DRAUGHTS- 

M.AN  desires  an  ENOAGEMEST,  now  or  tlitee  mm. ha 


I,  Excellent  testl  uonials,— Address,  ARCHirfiCT,  Poit- 
:ee. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 


A N experiencer  ASSISTANT,  Land  Sur-  T)  OILER  FOR  SALE,  proved  to  150  lb. 

I\,  veyor,  and  Perspective  DraughUratn.  will  be  shortly  DI3-  J_>  npon  the  square  inch.  Fit  to  work  ata  very  high  presvire-. 
ENGAGED.  Eleven  years  111  last  situation  as  mauigtug  clerk.-  18  feet  by  4 feet,  with  ste.m  chest.  Bestirou.  Near.y  uew.-R.  li. 
...  et  r9  azriTTrsMoeoj  nr«nffo.T.nfti1  RArmnndsev. 


MAN  I*  DISENGAGED.  Thoionghly  compelei 
ipelillon  drawings,  etching,  and  po  sptcuve.  i weive  yei 
icB.  Unexceptionable  refoteoces. — Address,  K.  Poat-offii 


Will  shortly  be 

wo — “ 

Officer,  Prujean-squate,  Old  Bailey,  E C. 


AS  CLERK  of  WORKS 

DI3RNOAGED.— Addiess,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Guvernment 


WILLIAMS,  224.0range-r( 


F 


OR  SALE.—  WOOD  • 


MACHINERY  Second 

..V.  complete,  oue  small-  ower  itnrtislog  maibin 
beuch.  All  equal  to  new.  Also  a 12-iach-hy-3-lu( 


WORKING 

's  ordinary  Gene 'al 


■\X7 ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser,  aged  25,  an 

y V KSGAGEMENf  in  no  ArebUoefs,  Surveyor’.,  Contractor's, 
or  Aoclioneer  aud  Estate  Agent's  Office.  1 Eight  years'  experience, 
fan  survey,  plan.  Sc.  Goid  draughOman  and  fair  Cvlourist. 
Bxcellent  tesllinonia's.— Address,  J.  R.  T.  Nal.'s  Lb.ury,  Yar- 
UlOQtb. 

A YOUNG  MAN  requires  a SITUATION 

J\.  as  ®LUMUEB  or  THRRE  DttANCH  HAND  Can  do  plain 
gisandzlnc  work.  A consianoy  m-re  important  than  high  w.sge*. 
AJdreas.  R.  R.  Hi,  Preiideut  street  East,  St  Luke's. 

A YOUNG  AECHITECT,  who  has 

jLi-  practised  for  the  last  three  years  (church  restorations, 
psrronsgeand  schoi.l  b ioses),  havli  g no  fresh  work,  wishes  for  au 
ENGAGEMENT.  R-fereuce  to  dents  if  riesire-i.— Aidteis,  ARCHI- 
'jECr,4S,  Albany-atreet,  Regent's  Park.  London,  N.W. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  ic. 

"WANTED,  by  a SURVEYOR,  of  twenty 

T V years'  practical  experience,  au  RVOAGEMENT,  temporary 

orotherwUe.  Tuwn  or  country.  Ue  is  a thoroughly  good  quiuiity 
taker,  nieasu  er.  estimator,  &o.  and  fully  aequoln  eJ  with  the 
buildiig  bu.iuets. — Address,  SURVEYOR,  25,  Thorntou-street, 
Brlxtou-rosA. 

A N ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING 

J\_  CLERK,  thoroughly  quslilled,  great  practical  experience,  and 
medtoeitensive  works,  requiteaau  ENOAGEMEST.  Well  ver.ed 

111  accounts,  and  Ihedmiee  of  a Builder’s  and  Con'raotor's  Office. 
Fir«l-ciae‘  testimonial*  and  references. — Address,  M.  F.  14,  Clarence- 
siree’.Islington.N, 

XA/’ ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Would  make  lumielf  gene- 

lally  useful  in  a jobbing  shop.  First-olass  refsreuoe.— AdJreis,  T.  C. 
45,  Bainjao-slreer,  Kiugslaud-roat. 

A THOEOUGH  BUJLDER’S  CLERK, 

folly  qualiasi  in 

a'^B-dldei's  and  Contracloi’.  Office,  wi-he*  for  parilal  EMPLOY- 
MENT  Teslimotiials  aud  referemea  flrit-claas.— Address,  J.  a.  7, 
Moulatlie  road  West,  UaUton.  B. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRAC10R4,  4o. 

XT7 ANTED,  by  a competent  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  ENGINE  DRIVER.  Can  do  own  repairs.  Aged  30 
Seven  ye>r«’  character.- Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  3,  Buckingbam  plaie, 
Kaaiboiirne.  Sussex. 

TO  ARCHITECTS 

A THOROUGHLY  Practical  CLERK  of 

J\  -WORKS,  of  many  year*' experience  on  firet  ola-s  works,  la 
desiioua  of  au  ENGaOEMONT.— Audieea,  W.  C.  Mr.  C.  Nash.  Fleh- 
pool-BtrOet,  St.  Albtli’s,  Herts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SDRVEYOP.S. 

'\17ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAQKMEST.lu  an  ArohUecl’s  Office.  Five  years  aud  a 
half  experience, — Adders-,  W.  D.  103,  Manor  street,  Cheieea. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  ME'dCUANTS.  ^ 

'\'\7  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

V V of  many  years'  experience,  a SIIUaTION  as  MANAGER  or 

YARD  FOREMAN,  with  a view  to  puichaae  or  p.ri nersblp.— 
Addles*,  with  full  pstticulari,  B.  B.  Pusl-office,  High-euesl,  Tun- 
biidge  Wells. 

A N ARCHITECT  desirei  an  ENGAGE- 

J-\  MEST.  tetnptrary  or  otherwise.  Good  draughumin,  excel- 
lent de-igner,  freehand  drawer  aud  colo-aiiit.  Would  be  found 
ixgeaologiy  useful  in  oouip  Uiiou  work,  being  a thorough  arii-t. 
I’eiepeclive.  4c.  Terms  2(.  lO.-.  per  w«ek.  or  1*.  6'.  per  hour. 
Would  prefer  lo  work  by  the  hour.— Address,  525,  Offica  of  The 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS.^ 

XTT" ANTED,  by  a respectable  middle-aged 

VV  Man.  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN of  PAINTERS.- Reference  aa  to  char.eler  aud  sobriety.— 
Addreif,  Y.  Z 17.  Claremioii-.qu.re,  Eudon-rjad,  N W. 

A S CHAINLEADER,  or  to  take  the  Level 

J^.  Stsff  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a ile"dy  lotenigent 
Man  who  has  h.d  teveral  years'  experience.  Half  a crown  per  day. 
Address,  R.  W.  W.  Post-office,  loC,  P'ulham-road,  S.W. 

‘VV/’ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man 

VV  (caipeLter  by  trade),  a SlfUATlUN  as  OUTDOOR  FORB- 
M.AN.  orUi  take  Charge  o'  a Job.  First-clasi  reftienco.- Address, 
J- N «2.  Davies-stieei,  JJeikeley-sqoare,  W. 

TO  ABCUITtCrS. 

A SITUATION  WANTED  by  the  Adrer- 

Xi.  tlier  loan  Architect’s  Office.  Dctd  s,  workln"  drawing*,  4c. 
AdariBB,  S.  W.  6,  Qoeeu’a-ioad  West,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TVf  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a practical 

VV  Carpenter  and  JOINER,  and  Used  to  General  Jiibblng. 
Sober  bab.te.  Wages,  74d.  per  hour.  Can  Uke  charge  of  jobs  and 
kerp  lueii's  time. — Address,  lu2.  Office  of  “ lOe  Buiider." 

10  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A N OUT-DOOR  Foreman,  accustomed 

TV  to  Ihe  Charge  of  Buildings  wants  an  ENGAGEMENT  for 
lue  Charge  of  a Job.— Addros,  54  J,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

W/” ANTED,  by  a practical  Middle-aged 

VV  Man.  aSaUAllON,  as  WORKING  SHOP  or  GEsEitAL 
FOREMAN,  or  will  lake  any  amount  of  Juiuer's  work  by  the  piece, 
stairs.  4c.  Kefeieuce  aud  teSliiuomAls,  if  required.— Address,  G.  M. 
6,  Wilimm-streei,  Slough,  bucks. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENlLkMAN,  of  generiil  experience, 

TV  both  III  the  managemeut  of  profes.ion*l  business  in  office  and 
lu  practlca’ly  carrying  on',  deslgua,  offers  i is  services  at  ABSlaTANX 
ur  olbeiwUe.-AddrcSJ,  65,  Office  of  ■'The  Builder." 

OVERHE.yD  TRAVELLER,  to  lift  30  tons, 

double-purchase  Travelling  Jeuny.  150  feel  j-laoh  chain,  pair 
* etful  lr«ble-ih'ave  Iton  blocks,  in  flrst-olasa  coa.nil;ii.  FOR 
-AddresB,  R.  H.  WILLIAMS,  234,  Grange  road,  Bermondsey. 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  EXHIBITION  of  1862, 

AWARDED  for  EXCELLENCE  of  MANUFACTURE 
and  BR.AUTYof  DEalGN. 

rpHE  ARCHlTECTQRAL  POTTERY 

X COMPANY,  POOLE,  DORSET,  and  84.  ST.  MARTIN’S 
LANE,  LONDON.  Manufacturers  of  MOSAIC,  KNCAUSTtC, 
and  TE3SELATED  TILE  PAVEMENTS,  including  Vitreous  Blue, 
While,  and  Green  Tessera,  for  Churches,  Haile,  Cjnservatories,  Ac.; 
White  Glaied  Tiles,  plain,  and  with  patterns  for  Baths.  Diiriea, 
Ac  - colourel  enamelled  and  embossed  do.  ; While  and  Coloured 
Glazed  Bricks;  Metalliue  Paving  TUee.  6 luch,  9 Inch, 12  luchf 
Black.  Red.  and  Buff  Paving  Bricks,  j3  Inches  thick ; Blao  k Facing 
and  Black  Arch  Bricks;  Black  Grooved  Stable  do.;  Fire  Bricks. 
Ridges,  Ac.  Sheets  of  patterns  of  tUe  paving,  with  prices,  ana  esti- 

N.b!— REMOVED  from  36, Parliament-street,  to  84.  St.  Mkrtln’s- 
lane,  London,  W.C. 


r<EOMETRICAL  and  ENCAUSTIC; 

\jr  TILEB^  HARGREAVES,  CRAVEN.  ppNNILL,  &,  CO. 


Limited),  JACKFIULD  WORKS,  near  BROdELKY.  dALOP.-P. 
ments,  Bccleslaalical  and  Domestic,  made  from  the  calebrat-  1 Fine 
Clays  cf  Broseley,  imperishable  In  their  nature  and  of  gre-it  btauty 
in  design.  Pattern  Sheets,  Special  Designs,  and  Eitioiates  oa 


rPERRA  COTTA— J.  M.  BLASIIFIELD  I 

X Hae  opened  SHOW  ROOMS)  for  exhibition  of  specimens  of  I 


Terra  Col 

28.  BERNERS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Specifiratlons  aud  Drawing*  for  Architectural  Works  should  hi 
addressed  to  the  _ 

MANUFACTORY.  STAMFORD.  LINCOLNSHIRE. _ 


T 


*Y\7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T I TION.as  GASFITIEK.BELLH  ANGER,  aud  good  GENERAL 
SMITH.  U»ed  tobot-w»terauo  b.th  work.- Addresr,  J,  4,  Bouverie- 
load,  Chtuch-slieel,  Stoke  Newiiiglon, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ASSISTANT,  brought  up  ia  Scotland, 

and  having  also  seived  in  London,  desires  .a  RE-ENGAGE- 
• MENT.- Address,  A.  B.  C.  2,  Great  Tower-slrtel,  E.C. 


HE  BEOOMHALL  TILE  COMPANY’S! 

PATENT  ROOFING  1ILE3. 


>3 


LAID  COMPLETE,  including  Libon 

RED per 

Dit'o  Hip  ami  Ridge  (in  equsl  prop-ntions)  par  f 
Within  a radius  of  eieht  miles  from  the  Comp. 

APPLY  FOR  KrtTIMATE. 

Special  QuoUUoni given  for  the  Tiles  UiJ  complete,  in  any  p 

the  Kirg  loin,  ill  many  iustautes  not  exceedlui 


re.  33s.  61. 
on.  Is.  4U 
Wuarf. 


tof  I 


M.  Dus,  nr  Dull  Bad 
oorou'r.’and  in  Glaes ; they  can  be  worked  in  bamls  or  p Uterus. 

bSiUMMaLL  TILE  AND  BKIOK  COMPANY  iLIMITED),  , 
CoX'B  WHARF. 

UPPER  GROUND  BTREEf,  BLaCKFRIABS.  S.E. 

Also  for  Taylor’s  Patent  Domp-ptoof  and  Ventilatiog  Cnutae,  ami  i 
Patrut  Etd  or  Whitefi  oeka  fur  Casing  Couciele. 


Oct.  15,  1870.] 
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Canny  Newcastle : ” 
Social  Science. 

BWCASTLE. 
UPON  - TYNE  is 
about  niue  tniles 
from  the  Bea,  and 
the  river  Tyne  ia 
navigable  to  Blay. 
don,  four  miles 
above  Newcastle, 
for  vessels  of  30 
tons  burthen.  Large 
steamers  andsailing 
vesBels,  drawing  15 
ft.  of  water,  can 
now  discharge  at 
Newcastle  Q.'iay, 
owing  to  the  recent 
deepening  and  im- 
provement of  the 
river  by  the  Tyne 
Commissioners. 
From  the  Regis- 
trar’s  Customs  Re- 
turn it  may  be 
stated  that  the 
tonnage  of  the  port 
of  Tyne  is  nearly 
as  large  as  any  in 
England,  the  ton- 
nage being  as  fol- 
lows, viz.,  London, 
4,136,000  5 Liver- 
pool, 4,676,000  j 
and  Newcastle, 
4,141,000. 


The  population, 
as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General,  is 
133,000.  The  Parliamentary  boundary  includes 
an  area  of  5,825  acres,  the  circnmference  being 
sixteen  miles.  This  comprises  an  open  space  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  to  which 
the  public  has  access,  called  the  Town  Moor, 
and  which  measures  about  1,200  acres.  With 
this  it  is  to  be  hoped  something  effective  will  be 
done. 

The  town  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  census,  the  return  for  1851 
showing  a population  of  87,000  only.  Owing  to 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  it  was  found 
neceBsary,  in  the  year  1853,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  so  as  to  include  a 
number  of  outlying  townships,  which  up  to  that 
period  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation  as  far  as  regards  sanitary  measures, 
many  of  the  streets  being  undrained  and  un- 
paved, as  is  the  case  with  other  towns  beyond 
the  original  boundaries.  Since  that  date  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  providing  what  was 
necessary  in  this  respect,  but  very  mneh  still 
requires  to  be  done  to  render  the  borough  as 
salubrious  as  it  might  be,  such  as  the  recon- 
struction and  proper  arrangement  of  sewers,  the 
repaving  of  old  thoroughfares,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  town  sewage,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
discharge  into  the  river.  We  are  informed  that 
within  the  past  three  years  about  150  new 
streets  have  been  drained  and  paved,  and  that 
thirty  old  streets  have  had  their  drainage 
reconstructed.  The  newer-built  portion  of  the 
town  is  partly  furnished  with  water-closets  ; but 
in  other  parts  there  are  only  filthy  open  pits,  or 
no  provisions  at  all. 


Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  for  a time,  we 
may  mention  with  reference  to  street  improve- 
ments that  Grainger-street,  one  of  the  most 
central  streets  in  the  town,  is  in  course  of  ex- 
tension southward  to  the  railway  station.  This 
street  is  GO  ft.  wide,  and  its  additional  length 
will  be  260  yards.  A new  street  is  now  being 
laid  out  from  Pilgrim-street  to  Carliol-square,  a 
length  of  about  170  yards.  In  the  formation  of 
these  streets  a great  deal  of  closely-builc  pro- 
perty has  been  removed,  which  should  admit  of 
arrangements  tending  to  the  health  of  the 
localities  surronnding  them.  The  great  fire  in 
1854,  which  consumed  a large  amount  of  old 
property  on  the  qnay  side,  has  cleared  the  way 
for  the  erection  of  ranges  of  offices,  and  places 
of  business,  and  open  streets  in  place  of  the 
narrow  " chares  ” formerly  existing  there- 
Closely  adjoining  the  above  is  the  Sandhill, 
which  has  also  been  improved  by  the  removal 
of  ancient  timber  buildings,  the  widening  of  the 
street,  and  the  erection  of  substantial  houses. 
At  the  Quayside  a mass  of  old  and  ruinous  pro- 
perty, near  Sandgate,  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
the  Corporation  has  recently  obtained  powers  for 
other  street  improvements  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  the  effect  of  which,  if  properly 
effected,  will  be  to  remove  much  old  and  closely- 
packed  property,  in  addition  to  facilitating  street 
traffic.  The  formation  of  two  parks  on  the  town 
moor,  to  be  laid  out  ornamentally  for  the  public 
recreation,  is  also  talked  of,  and  should  be  pressed 
on  as  a measure  of  great  importance. 

Oar  readers  have  been  kept  informed  from 
time  to  time  of  architectural  and  artistic  works 
in  the  town,  and  recapitulation  is  unnecessary. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station,  one  of 
the  noblest,  by  the  way,  in  external  appearance 
in  the  kingdom,  is  becoming  the  finest  quarter 
of  the  town,  the  monument  to  George  Stephen- 
son and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  helping 
the  ensemble.  The  latter  has  lately  received  an 
addition  and  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of 
a little  tower,  with  spire,  for  a staircase,  con- 
necting with  the  church  the  residences  of  the 
clergy.  The  effect  of  it  is  particularly  agreeable. 
Close  to  the  station  a large  and  costly  building  is 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Mechanical  Engineers,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Newcastle.  It  will  include  a fine 
hall,  lined  with  stone,  and  with  an  open  roof.  The 
style  of  the  exterior  is  Italian  Gothic.  A want 
of  agreement  between  the  side  and  end  of  the 
bnilding  struck  ns,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  offer 
upon  it  any  conclusive  opinion  in  its  present 
incomplete  state.  It  is  obviously  a work  to 
which  considerable  attention  is  being  paid : 
stone  is  the  material  nsed  externally,  and  a little 
variety  of  colour,  not  too  violent,  as  ia  some- 
times disagreeably  the  case,  ia  being  introduced. 
A handsome  building  is  in  coarse  of  erection  at 
the  corner  of  Mosley-street  for  the  National  and 
Provincial  Bank  of  England.  Our  readers  have 
heard  of  the  restoration,  under  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
of  the  well-known  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  pro- 
totype of  Wren’s  Church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
East,  and  which  was  for  some  time  in  a ruinona 
and  threatening  state.  It  is  now  apparently 
sound  and  substantial,  though  the  use  of  iron 
ties  in  stonework  always  seems  to  include  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  infuturo.  Local  admirers 
of  the  church  complain  of  an  altered  effect, 
caused  by  a change  in  the  character  of  the  new 
ashlar  facing  introduced  j but  without  completer 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  than  ia  pos- 
sessed by  those  merely  looking  on  outside,  com- 
ment would  probably  be  unjust.  In  restorations 
of  old  buildings,  difficulties  scarcely  known  to 
any  but  the  architect  have  often  to  be  weighed 
and  overcome. 

The  stonework  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle 
which  gave  the  place  its  name,  is  greatly  de- 
cayed at  the  joints,  in  some  parts  to  the  extent 
of  several  inches.  This  produces  a picturesque 
effect,  and,  the  walls  being  very  thick,  does  not 


at  present  interfere  with  the  stability  of  the 
structure.  It  necessarily,  however,  admits  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  and  decay  goes  on  with 
increasing  rapidity.  Judicions  pointing  with 
black  mortar,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  appear- 
ance of  antiquity,  would  add  a hundred  years 
to  the  possible  duration  of  this  interesting  pile. 

Near  the  county-court,  where  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
held  its  sittings,  two  old  houses,  occupying  a pro- 
minent position  at  the  junction  of  roads,  have  been 
faced  with  terra-cotta,  somewhat  elaborately, 
including  gables,  strings, and  window-dressings; 
and,  the  old  flank  walls  remaining,  the  front 
suggests  what  used  to  be  vulgarly  called  a 
“dickey,”  or  sham  front.  The  material,  manu- 
factured by  Harrimau  & Co.,  of  Blaydon-ou- 
Tyne,  seems  good,  and  has  capabilities ; but  the 
architectural  and  chromatic  combinations  are 
not  particularly  successful.  The  main  cornice, 
while  all  the  rest  is  light,  is  of  a dark  chocolate 
colour,  which  seems  to  cat  off  all  above  it  from 
the  part  below. 

Let  ns  now,  however,  look  in,  with  the  mind’s 
eye,  where  the  Department  is  sitting,  and  record 
something  of  what  was  written  and  said  there 
touching  the  progress,  condition,  and  require- 
ments of  the  town. 

Afcer  the  reading  of  Mr.  J.  Blackburne’s  paper 
on  the  Utilisation  of  Sewage,  which  we  have 
already  printed,*  observations  being  invited  as 
to  the  drainage  of  Newcastle, 

Mr.  Godwin,  as  a stranger,  said  the  aspect  of  the 
river  Tyne  was  something  terrible,  and  showed  a 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
on  this  very  question  of  sewage.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  system  of  drainage  pursued  in  New- 
castle was  much  the  same  as  had  been  followed 
for  many  years,  and  was  quite  unworthy  of  the 
town,  either  in  respect  of  its  wealth  or  intelli- 
gence. He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  sur- 
veyor of  this  town  was  very  likely  to  place  some 
scheme  before  the  ratepayers,  and  he  respectfully 
hoped  that  the  people  would  iu  the  fullest  and 
most  candid  manner,  irrespective  quite  of  the 
money  question — the  health  question  being  of 
much  greater  importance  — examine  carefully 
any  proper  scheme  that  might  be  laid  before 
them.  They  mast  not  look  to  obtain  a large 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  sewage  at  first.  They 
should  rather  be  content  to  get  rid  of  it  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bell,  who  bad  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  section  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  discussion,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  reverting  to  these  remarks  on  Newcastle, 
said  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  speaker 
when  he  said  they  were  going  on  just  as  usual. 
If  he  meant  the  town  had  formerly  been  going  on 
well,  he  was  glad  to  hear  a stranger  say  it  was 
continuing  in  the  same  desirable  course;  but  if 
Mr.  Godwin  meant  that  the  governing  body  was 
neglecting  its  duty,  he  must  take  exception  to 
his  remarks.  Without  having  the  figures  at 
hand  he  would  not  quote  statistics  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  suggestion,  but  he  would  see  that 
information  was  submitted  to  the  congress  to 
show  that  Newcastle  had  not  been  idle  in  sani- 
tary matters  during  the  last  twelve  years.  New- 
castle was  an  extremely  difficult  town  to  deal 
with.  Although  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  the 
sewage  at  one  point,  it  could  not  be  dispensed 
beyond  the  town  to  the  land  except  by  first 
raising  it  some  300  feet. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Sheriff  Gregson 
objected  to  what  had  been  said,  and  maintained 
that  Newcastle  could  favourably  compare  with 
any  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  sewerage  was 
not  defective ; 90,000i.  a year  was  expended  on 
a perfect  system  of  scavenging  of  nightsoll 
which  never  went  into  the  sewers;  and  steps 
were  being  taken  to  intercept  all  the  sewers  on 


* See  p.  78  J,  ante.  For  otlier  notices  of  proceedings  of 
Social  Science  Association  iu  Newcastle,  see  pp.  777,  778, 
801,  803. 
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one  side  of  tlie  town,  instead  of  allowing  the 
refuse  to  be  discharged  into  the  ri^er.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  too  bad  to  raise  such 
objections.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  reply,  said  he  had 
no  desire  to  pro7e  the  Town  Council  was  in  the 
wrong ; but  only  to  impress  upon  the  inhabitacts 
that  some  farther  stepswere  absolutely  necessary 
in  regard  to  the  sewage  of  the  town.  Ho  found 
that  large  outlets  in  existence  a dozen  years  ago 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition  now  as  they 
were  then,  and  others  had  been  added  of  the  same 
character,  all  below  low-water  mark.  There 
were  some  fifty  on  the  Newcastle  side  of  the 
river  in  a terrible  state;  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  matter,  instead  of  rebutting  state- 
ments of  this  kiud  by  the  aaseruon  that  the  town 
was  as  well  sewered  as  any  town  in  the  kingdom  ; 
because  it  was  nob  so.  IIo  denied  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  sewage  300  fc.  before  it  could  bo 
transferred  to  the  land ; that  evidently  was  a 
mistake.  On  another  occasion  the  speaker  went 
farther  into  the  subject,  and  refining  to  are- 
port  made  chiefly  by  Dr.  Rutherford  in  1866, 
asserted  that  if  it  had  been  attended  to  more 
promptly  and  more  completely,  there  would  have 
been  many  more  living  in  Newcastle  than  there 
were  at  present,  and  a much  better  state  of 
things  existing.  lie  was  forced  to  repeat  that 
there  was  a great  deal  yet  to  do  in  Newcastle, 
He  had  already  taken  the  liberty  of  alludirg  to 
one  or  two  places  in  this  town  where  he  had 


provements,  and  see  that  they  were  carried 
out. 

Dr.  Holland  observed  that  with  the  existing 
sewage  arrangements  of  Newcastle  there  were 
two  very  serious  faults,  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  point  out.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  object  of  sewara  was  the 
taking  away  of  the  filth  from  the  town  as 
rapidly  as  possible, — a defect  in  the  Newcastle 
system, — and  they  knew  that  the  sewers  were 
also  untrapped.  So  long  as  a large  proportion 
of  the  population  were  allowed  to  live  iu  single 
rooms,  it  was  imposaible  for  that  population  to 
be  healthy.  V7e  wore  always  giving  off  that 
which  might  at  any  time  b;icom3  the  seeds  of 
disease.  Organic  matter  must  be  cast  off;  and 
unless,  therefore,  people  could  change  their 
rooms — and  the  more  they  changed  them  the 
hotter  for  safety — they  could  nob  keep  those 
rooms  sweet.  Unless  a family  could  afford  a 
house  of  certainly  nob  less  than  two  rooms,  in 
order  that  one  might  be  occupied  at  a time,  then 
that  family,  living  all  together  perhaps  in  ono 
small  apartment,  could  not  possibly  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  really  good  health.  He  was,  from 
careful  consideration  of  the  question,  persuaded 
that  in  the  end  a working  man  would  find  it  more 
economical  to  provide  more  rooms  than  one  for 
hia  family. 

Mr.  Coucciilor  T.  P.  Burkas,  replying,  observed 
that  reference  had  been  made  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  children,  but  he  thought  if  the  children  of 


found  the  waut  of  closet  accommodation  to  be  [ Newcastle  were  examined  with  those  of  other 
quite  dreadful,  and  until  they  got  provision  of'  towns,  they  would  find  that  they  were  not  more 


this  sort  nothing  could  bo  done,  the  want  of  it 
was  a great  difficulty  in  the  road  of  pro- 
gress, both  moral  and  physical.  Modesty  was 
destroyed,  habits  of  carelessness  were  en- 
couraged, and  the  stories  he  heard  on  Friday 
afternoon  from  poor  inhabitants  of  courts,  if 
they  were  repeated,  would  carry  couviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  of  the  necessity  of 
a proper  system  of  sewerage  for  the  town  of 
Newcastle.  The  town  surveyor,  he  believed  a 
very  able  man,  had  not  yet  begun  to  touch  it, 
but  had  paved  many  of  the  streets,  and  had  no 
doubt  done  a great  deal  of  good  iu  that  way 
above  ground,  hub  had  nob  gone  down  to  the 
sewers.  These  latter  must  be  attended  to  at 
once,  if  Newcastle  was  to  be  plactd  in  a satis- 
factory condition.  The  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren was  also  very  bad.  In  the  examination  he 
had  made,  he  spoke  to  nob  less  than  twenty 
children,  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  age. 


ignorant  than  the  children  of  Manchester  aud 
other  places.  They  were  not,  he  strongly  main- 
taiued,  in  this  matter  worse  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Every  endeavour  had  and  was  being 
made  by  the  Town  Council  upon  sanitary 
matters. 

Mr.  Rawlinpon,  the  president,  said  they  had 
not  desired  to  unduly  censure  the  Newcastle 
authorities  iu  bringing  before  the  meeting  the 
special  evils  alluded  to,  bub  rather  iu  order 
that  by  their  being  pointed  out  they  might  be 
speedily  remedied.  The  last  speaker  had  said 
that  certain  things  iu  Newcastle  were  not  worse 
than  similar  ones  in  other  towns,  bub  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  the  right  style  of  reply  to 
bo  given.  It  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
town  was  now  feeling  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
progress  which  had  been  carried  on  daring  the 
last  few  years.  When  they  saw  that  in  this 
population  of  Newcastle  15,800  families,  and  he 


who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  reading  or  : supposed  that  each  family  on  an  average  would 
writing,  or  had  had  the  slightest  instruction  I bo  composed  of  five  individuals,  when  that  vast 
They  appeared  to  be  simply  brought  up  to  damage  ! mass  of  the  population  was  crowded  into  tene- 
the  community,  for  their  own  speedy  death,  or  i ments  of  one  or  two  rooms  they  could  readily 
to  fall  into  what  was  called  the  dangerous ! imagine  the  result.  From  eleven  to  twelve 

o’clock  at  midnight  was  the  proper  time  for  in- 
vestigation, and  between  those  hours  he  would 
recommend  members  of  the  town  council  to  visit 
the  overcrowded  parts  in  company  with  a police 
greatly  overcrowded.  In  conclusion,  he  strongly  officer,  and  if  they  did  nob  learn  a lesson  that 
urged  the  Town  Council  to  appoint  a medical  I would  last  them  for  their  lifetime,  he  was  afraid 


Overcrowding  had  also  had  a most  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  health  of  the  people. 
Much  undoubtediy  had  been  done  in  Newcastle, 
but  there  were  many  parts  of  it  which  were  still 


ofiicer  of  health  for  Newcastle;  he'was  perfectly 
astoundod  to  find  that  the  town,  with  its 
many  admirable  buildings,  had  not  such  an 
officer.* 

Mr.  Michael  remarked  that  it  required  no 
amount  of  observation  from  a stranger  to  notice 
on  his  entrance  into  the  town  its  imperfect  sani 


they  were  bad  to  teach. 

A valuable  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rutherford,  on  the 

Pitblic  Health  in  Neivcaitle  in  1866  and  1869, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  what  excel- 
lent results  had  followed  such  sanitary  im- 


tary  state,  aud  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  he  ; provements  as  had  really  been  made.  In  the 
and  others  wonld  be  pardoned,  because  they  only  I coarse  of  it  h?  said, — "The  vitiation  of  the 
desired  to  make  the  beat  return  to  the  people  of  j atmosphere  of  dwellings,  by  over-crowding,  is 
the  neighbourhood  for  their  hospitality.  Now,  oue  of  the  most;  powerful  causes  of  a perma- 
opposite  the  principal  hotel,  where  he  was  stay- 1 neatly  high  death-rate  ; and  a considerable 
ing,  the  streets  before  the  main  door  were  a increase  of  over-crowding  seems  to  have  been 
disgrace  to  civilisation.  Three  or  four  inches  ' the  great  predisposing  cause  of  the  excessive 
thick  of  dust  had  been  accumulated  for  some  days, 
and  daring  tho  driest  portion  of  the  year  in 
some  of  the  streets  there  were  pestiferous 
Bteuohes.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  appointment  of  a properly  qualified 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  town,  whoso 
duty  it  should  be  to  point  out  necessary  im- 


* The  Iritk  SidUer  in  a recent  number  says Re- 
verting  to  Mr.  Godwin's  reinarka  about  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  Newcastle-OQ-Tyne,  we  lan  bear  him 
out  in  every  particular.  He  has  hardly  spoken  strong 
enough  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  low  quarters  of  that 
commercially  prosperous  but  sanitarily  misgoverned 
nothern  capital.  We  speak  from  personal  knowledge  our- 
selves and  of  repeated  visits  made  to  ' Canny  Newcastle.’ 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  action  of  llio  Social  Congress 
held  during  the  last  few  days  in  the  town,  wi  1 wake  up  the 
civic  authorities  of  Newcastle  to  look  closer  sfier  the 
courts  or  ‘chares’  as  they  are  called  in  that  town. 
Round  abont  tho  Ouseburn  quarter,  along  the  quay  aide, 
and  through  the  heart  of  the  Sand  Gate,  there  is  at  present 
and  always  has  been,  a plentiful  supply  of  dirt,  disease, 
and,  of  course,  absence  of  pure  air.  "We  make  those 
remarks  in  justice,  and  in  coniirmatioa  of  the  speakers 
whose  remarks  we  append.” 


mortality  iu  Newcastle  during  1866.  Between 
1851  and  1861  there  was  an  increase  of  21,812 
in  the  population  of  Newcastle,  and  of  3,658  in 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  being  a house 
for  every  six  persona  added  to  the-  population. 
During  that  period  the  people  of  England  in- 
creased 2,138,615,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  461,466,  or  a house  for  every  4'6  of  those 
added.  Since  1861  the  augmented  accommoda- 
tion for  the  estimated  increase  of  population  in 
Newcastle  had,  up  to  1886,  scarcely  averaged  a 
new  house  for  every  ten  persons.  In  1861  there 
were  in  tho  borough  13,979  inhabited  hooaea, 
5S8  nuinhabited,  and  330  building.  The  popu- 
lation was  109,108  persons,  or  rather  less  than 
eight  persons  to  each  inhabited  house,  being  a 
larger  number  than  in  any  of  the  large  towns  in 
England.  From  1861  to  1866  only  oue  bouse  had 
been  provided  for  every  ten  persons  of  increase 
in  population.  The  cumber  ofhousps  built,  or 
being  built,  iu  1862,  was  387;  in  1863,  220;  in 
1864,  187  j in  1865,  only  108.  This  marked 


diminution  in  house  accommodation  for  the 
rapidly-increasing  population  was  followed  by 
a great  increase  in  the  over-crowding  of  tene- 
ments, and  by  a death-rate  only  exceeded 
daring  cholera  epidemics.  The  evil  was  increased 
by  the  removal  of  property  occupied  by  the 
labouring  pop-ulation,  for  purposes  of  public  im- 
provement. Towards  tho  close  of  1866  a con- 
siderable impetus  was  given  to  house-building. 
Between  August,  1866,  and  August,  1867,  232 
houses  were  built ; in  1867-68,  5U5  ; in  1868-69, 
443  j and  from  August,  1869,  to  August,  1870, 
552.  During  the  last  three  years,  it  must  be 
stated,  1,500  houses  had  been  built,  a number 
considerably  greater  than  had  been  built  during 
the  preceding  seven  years.  This  great  increase 
in  building  operations  has  tended  greatly  to 
relieve  the  overcrowding  which  invariably  ex- 
presses itself  in  a higher  general  and  zymotic 
death-rate.  The  active,  iDtelligent,  and  compe- 
tent builder  is  thus  one  of  our  most  efficient 
sanitary  reformers.  Nor  has  it  been  lefc  to  • 
private  enterprise  alone  to  provide  for  the  press- 
ing necessities  for  the  labouring  poor.  The 
comfortable  and  healthy  homes  provided  by  our 
local  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  form  an 
immense  contrast  to  the  wretched  abodes  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  death 
holds  a perpetual  carnival ; and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  aud  social  results,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  spirit  which  has  inaugurated  the 
movement  will  nob  fail  of  its  fmaucial  reward. 

In  London,  where  attention  has  been  paid  to  < 
the  wants  of  a locality,  such  dwellings  have  > 
proved  in.  every  respect  a success,  and,  as  an 
investment,  are  justly  regarded  by  many  as  i 
one  of  the  safest  in  the  market.  Nor  is  there  i 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise  in  New- 
castle.” 

And  again, — 

“ Poisonous  emanations  from  decaying  animal  , 
and  vegetable  substances  are  favourable  to  the  - 
production  of  diarrlcea;  and  it  is  imposaible  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  wretched  and  filthy 
condition  of  the  miles  of  unpaved  streets  then  to 
be  found  in  that  sub-district  were  likely  to  be 
conducive  to  that  excess.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  the  i 
sub-district  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John,  which  . 
includes  the  deaths  in  tho  Infirmary,  a com- 
parison of  the  other  sub-districts  shows  a death- 
rate  from  phthisis  in  Weabgnte  and  EUwick, 
during  1868,  of  327 ; St.  Andrew,  310 ; Byker, 
278;  and  All  Saints’,  257,  in  100,000  persons  i 
living.  The  principal  conditions  somewhat  . 
under  municipal  control,  conducive  to  the  de-  ■! 
velopment  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  are  want  of  [ 
pure  air,  want  of  sunlight,  and  damp;  and  while  : 
each  of  these  causes  in  varying  degrees  operates  i 
in  every  registration  sub-district,  it  can  scarcely  ^ 
be  doubted  that  the  high  mortality  from  con-  • 
sumption,  during  1866,  in  a sub-diatriob  like  ; 
Westgate  and  Etswick,  upon  tho  whole  the  i 
healthiest  of  the  borough,  was  largely  dependent  . 
upon  its  155  unpaved  and  onsewored  streets.  . 
Tho  vapours  of  marshy  lands  are  known  to  ; 
favour  the  deposit  of  tubercle,  while  it  is  often  i 
arrested  by  living  ou  a dry  soil  aud  in  auniform  i 
and  temperate  climate.  The  mere  removal  of  i 
subsoil  water  by  complete  drainage,  to  some  ’ 
extent  accomplishing  both  objects,  was  fonntl,  iu  t 
our  experience  of  1866,  in  a considerable  degree  : 
to  diminish  the  mortality  from  consumption ; ; 
and  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  observations  of  : 
Dr.  Bnohanan  had  established  it  as  a sanitary  ; 
law  that  the  drying  of  the  subsoil  roducaa  the  : 
death-rate  from  consumption,  and  tho  experience  ■ 
of  the  west  end  of  Newcastle  since  1866  is  not  ; 
the  least  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  ; 
law.  The  great  reform  in  the  street  condition  of  I 
that  snb-district  during  the  last  three  years  can  i 
only  be  truly  estimated  by  those  who  lived  in  i 
its  midst  before.  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  ! 
in  any  description.  The  melancholy  mud  ocean  i 
that  enveloped  ao  many  hundreds  of  work-  • 
people’s  dwellings  has  given  place  to  well-paved  ; 
and  sewered  streets.  Tho  death-rate  from 
diarrLcca  and  consumption  has  been  steadily  ' 
lessened ; and  when  the  street  and  sewer  works  ; 
are  finished,  the  west  end  of  Newcastle  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  some  of  the  healthiest  : 
districts  in  our  large  towns.” 

Mr.  W.  Crozier,  C.E-,  gave  the  town  excellent  i 
encouragement  to  proceed,  by  an  account  of 

What  has  been  done  in  Sandtrland, 

and  the  satisfactory  results  that  have  followed 
Mr.  Crozier  said: — ‘'There  hsB  been  expended 
from  the  year  1851,  up  to  the  present  date,  in 
the  borough  of  Sunderland,  as  follows  : — 
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Od  Sanitary  Works  (current) £288,000 

Ditto  Ditto  (permanent),  in- 
cluding Sewerage,  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, Public  IiBagging,  Private 
Flagging,  Public  Park,  and  pulling 
down  old  property  under  the  Act  of 


18G7  230,000 

Private  Sewerage  Works 150,000 


£068,000 

And  upon  works  which  can  hardly  bo  classed  as 
sanitary  works,  such  as  markets,  bridge,  police 
stations,  fire-brigade,  &o.,  79,270Z.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  expend  40,000Z.  more  in  pulling 
down  old  property,  5,0001.  in  public  flagging, 
and  10,0001.  in  extension  of  the  sewerage  works. 
Tbe  only  liabilities  which  remain  to  meet,  out  of 
this  great  expenditure,  is  a mortgage  debt  of 
195,0U0i.  As  to  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
in  the  health  of  the  town,  these  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  registered  rate  of  mortality  from 
the  year  1811  to  the  present  time,  which  is  as 
follows : — In  1811,  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
20  89  per  1,000;  in  1851  to  1858  (inclusive), 
2G'00  (before  sanitary  works  were  completed)  ; 
in  1858  to  1868  (inclusive),  24  00  (after  sewerage 
works  were  completed,  but  no  dwellings  dealt 
with);  in  1869,  22'80  (ditto);  in  1870  (half  of 
year),  19'6.  Sinoe  the  paving  and  sewerage 
works  Lave  been  carried  oob,  there  has  also  been 
a marked  improvement  in  the  cleaulinesa  of 
the  interior  of  the  dwellings  of  tbe  poor. 
The  Public  Lodging-houses  have  been  closely  and 
strictly  attended,  the  necessary  cubic  space  and 
all  necessary  rules  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the 
mortality  in  the  lodging-houses  is  actually  less 
than  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.  One  matter  which  I am  bound  to 
admit  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  borough  of 
Sunderland,  is  its  abundant,  constant,  and 
splendid  supply  of  water,  which  never  fails  : 
every  house  and  tenement  in  the  borough  has  an 
ample  supply,  aud  yet,  by  a constant  supervision 
exercised  by  the  water  company  over  the  fittings 
used,  and  the  deteotion  of  waste,  the  consump- 
tion  for  private  purposes  is  only  13  gallons  per 
head  of  the  population,  exclusive  of  water  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  rather  under 
20  gallons,  includiug  the  same.  In  laying  before 
you  these  few  facts,  I have  referred,  for  the  sake 
of  showing  what  can  bo  done,  and  what  is  often 
either  left  undone  or  too  long  delayed,  to  the 
boards  and  works  of  two  of  our  largest  local 
boroughs.  But,  as  in  all  matters  that  are  to  be 
inquired  into,  it  is  only  by  such  references  that 
we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  which  may  be  nseful 
hereafter  for  our  future  guidance,  I trust  that 
any  remarks  I have  made  will  be  received  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  intended, — that  is, 
with  no  intention  on  my  part  either  to  condemn 
or  approve  the  proceedings  of  any  public  body, 
who,  I am  sure,  always  do  what  they  consider 
beat  for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  their  different 
boroughs,  but  to  endeavour  to  arrive,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  facts,  which  may  be  of  use  in  further 
carryingout  sanitary  reform,  theyetgreat  question 
of  the  day,  but  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  been  more  treated  by  words 
than  w’orks.  After  the  works  above  enumerated 
have  been  carried  out  in  a town,  including  the 
removal  of  uninhabitable,  and  the  substitution 
of  an  improved  class  of  dwellings,  paving  and 
flagging,  baths  and  washhouse?,  public  parks,  an 
abundant  and  constant  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  a proper  system  of  sewerage,  which,  I am 
of  opinion,  is  the  best  means  of  bearing  away 
the  soluble  refuse  of  our  towns,  there  is  still 
left,  before  our  sanitary  works  can  be  said  to  be 
complete,  a great  and  important  work  to  be 
done,  viz.,  the  disposal  of  our  sewage  mutter,  so 
as  not  to  pollute  our  rivers  and  harbours,  and  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  turn  the  matter  so  dis- 
posed to  some  profitable  account.” 

We  may  not,  however,  devote  to  this  subject 
more  space  at  the  present  moment,  further  than 
to  urge  the  authorities  to  give  their  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  that  were  made,  aud  to 
offer  them  assurances  which  we  hope  they  do  not 
need  that  wo  have  ourselves,  in  pressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  further  improvements, 
but  one  object  in  view, — the  general  welfare. 


Flics. — A little  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  of  dining-rooms  would  get  rid  of  the 
evil  of  flies.  In  Belgium  the  butchers  use  laurel 
oil  on  their  door-posts  and  window-frames,  to 
such  good  effect,  that  tbe  flies  will  not  enter  the 
shops.  Is  not  this  bint  really  worth  taking  ? — 
Food  Journal. 


HOW  WE  BUILT  A SHIP  TO  SINK. 

The  grave,  pointed,  and  well  • considered 
censure  which  tho  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  attendisg  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
Captain,  with  500  of  her  officers  and  crow,  ofl' 
Cape  Finisterre,  on  tho  morning  of  the  7rh  of 
September,  has  had  the  courage  to  embody  in 
the  judgment  road  by  the  Judge-Advocate  on  the 
8th  current,  deserves  the  very  serious  attention 
of  educated  men.  That  two  admirals  aud  seven 
captains  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  have  so  con- 
scientiously discharged  tho  judicial  function  to 
which  they  were  summoned,  unbiassed  by  any 
of  those  considerations  of  personal  favour,  or 
hopes  of  employment  or  promotion,  that  are 
thought  to  be  forfeited  by  nncourtly  remarks  as 
to  the  conduct  of  administrative  superiors,  is  in 
itself  a circumstance  that  does  them  honour. 
The  Court,  after  finding,  as  the  public  were  fully 
prepared  to  anticipate,  that  no  blame  is  attribu- 
table to  Mr.  James  May  aud  the  other  survivors 
of  tho  Captain  (the  pro  formd  prisoners  before 
thorn)  for  the  loss ; and  having  put  on  record  tho 
somewhat  bald  statement  that  tbe  vessel  “ was 
capsized  by  a pressure  of  sail,  assisted  by  a heave 
of  the  sea,”  and  that  the  “ sail  carried  at 
the  time  of  her  loss  (regard  being  had  to  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  state  of  the  sea), 
was  insuCBciont  to  have  endangered  a ship 
endowed  with  a proper  degree  of  stability,”  em- 
phatically state  their  conviction,  which  resulted 
in  their  minds  from  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  evidence.  They  remark  that  the  Captain 
was  built  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament  and  through  other 
channels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  Controller  and  his  department; 
aud  that  the  evidence  all  tends  to  show  that 
these  officers  generally  disapproved  of  her  con- 
struction. They  state  that  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  contractors  who  built  the  Captain,  a 
grave  departure  from  her  original  design  was 
committed,  by  which  the  draught  of  water  was 
increased,  and  her  freeboard  was  diminished,  by 
about  2 ft.  And  they  add  that  her  stability 
proved  to  be  dangerously  small,  combined  with 
an  area  of  sail  (under  the  circumstances)  exces- 
sive. Thus  far,  indeed,  the  facta  brought  out  in 
evidence  admit  of  but  little  difference  of  opinion  ; 
nor  would  the  late  Controller,  or  any  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  navy,  have  hesitated  to  sign 
such  a judgment.  But  the  sting  is  to  follow. 
The  Court  deeply  regret  that,  if  these  facts  were 
known  and  duly  appreciated,  they  were  not  com- 
municated to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
ship ; or,  if  otherwise,  that  she  was  allowed  to  be 
employed  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  fleet 
before  they  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by 
calculation  and  experiment.  If  this  is  not  some- 
thing like  a verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the 
Admiralty,  wo  fail  to  read  the  meaning  of  very 
plain  English. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  will 
rejoice  to  make  use  of  this  grave  and  serious 
impeachment  as  a political  weapon  against  the 
present  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
Government  of  which  they  form  a part.  For  us, 
as  for  the  majority  of  our  readers,  the  interest 
lies  far  deeper  than  any  party  question.  Neither 
would  such  an  application  of  the  blame  be  alto- 
gether just.  Tbe  ‘‘yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  expressed  in  Parliament,  and 
through  other  channels,”  can  hardly  bo  con- 
sidered as  a crime  in  itself.  It  is  in  the  mode 
of  such  yielding  that  the  gravamen  consists.  To 
introduce,  experimentally,  a pattern  of  lloating 
battery  which  had  very  strong  recommenda- 
tions in  its  favour,  while  (whether  truly  or  other- 
wise), it  was  generally  believed  to  be  opposed, 
rather  to  the  private  interest,  or  private  hobbies, 
of  Government  officials,  than  to  any  structual 
law,  was  a departure  from  the  rules  of  red  tape 
that  would  find  more  to  applaud  than  to  con- 
demn. But  the  sore  point  lies  here.  In  so 
disregarding  the  opinion  of  the  responsible 
officers,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  bound  to 
guarantee  their  own  action  by  the  independent 
advice  of  some  engineer  of  sufficient  eminence 
to  justify  them  in  case  of  failure.  Had  this  been 
done,  the  Admiralty  would  have  been  placed  in 
a very  different  position,  for,  in  tbe  first 
place,  the  loss  would  not  then  have  oc- 
curred. No  such  civil  engineer  as  were  those 
great  men  whom,  a quarter  of  a century 
back,  tho  Admiralty  would  have  consulted  in 
a similar  case,  would  have  allowed  tbe  Captain, 
as  she  was  actually  built  and  rigged,  togo  to  sea. 
Secondly,  if  any  disaster,  even  of  a less  unmis- 
takable character,  had  occurred  after  such  u 
step,  My  Lords  would  have  been  held  blameless. 


They  mighthave  said  with  justice  that  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  military  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  the  event  of  success,  and 
the  favourable  opinion  of  many  skilful  men,  had 
convinced  them  that  tho  experiment  should  be 
made.  That,  having  so  decided,  against  the 
wishes  of  their  own  constructors,  they  had  taken 
the  independent  advice  of  a competent  profes- 
sional nmu,  and  that,  on  his  assurance  of  the 
safety  of  the  plan,  they  had  ordered  the  experi- 
ment to  be  carried  out.  Further  that,  dutiog 
the  progress  of  the  construction,  this  ad  hoc 
consulting  engineer  had,  from  time  to  time, 
given  tho  requisite  attention,  to  see  that  the 
design  was  faithfully  adhered  to.  Had  this  been 
done,  no  complaint  would  have  been  urged 
against  the  Admiralty  in  case  of  non-success. 

It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  that  is  to  blame  for  omitting, 
in  the  first  iustance,  this  obviously  necessary 
precaution.  That  they  thould  have  allowed  tho 
Captain  to  put  to  sea,  nuder  all  the  circumstances 
that  have  since  been  made  public,  was,  no  doubt, 
a grave  fault.  Still  the  present  administration 
did  no  more  than  allow  the  matter  to  run  on  in 
the  groove  in  which  they  found  it  actually  in 
motion ; and  it  may  bo  even  urged  that  it  is  to 
expect  too  high  a grade  of  education  for  merely 
political  men  to  imagine  thut  a First  Lord  would 
even  entertain  the  idea  that  a vessel  would  be 
eo  designed  aud  so  built  as  to  be  liable  to  capsize. 
Such,  no  doubt,  is  tho  case.  While,  therefore, 
the  absence  of  a proper  consultative  officer  shows 
a want  of  proper  precaution,  which  is  in  itself  in- 
excusable, it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  A,  or 
Lord  B.  is  personally  responsible  for  the  omis- 
sion. The  evil,  to  a great  extent,  is  chargeable 
to  the  system  of  our  political  administration. 
While  we  are  content  to  commit  military,  naval, 
and  teohnical  matters  to  civilians  and  non-tech- 
nioal  men  for  political  reasons,  we  shall  bo 
likely  to  pay  the  price  of  tho  Captain  at  least 
once  a year.  Happy  would  it  be  for  us  if  it  were 
the  material  cost  of  the  vessel  alone  that  was  in 
question,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  very  flower  of 
the  navy,  the  noble  youths  and  stalwart  sailors 
that  were  caught,  in  a moment,  in  that  deadly 
trap. 

In  giving  minute  attention  to  tbe  evidence 
brought  before  tbe  Court,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  main  question  was,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  kept  in  the  background.  Whether 
the  cloud  of  words  in  which  it  was  obscured 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  purposely 
shunned  the  light,  or  from  the  oiroumstnnee  that 
they  had  not  that  definite  mechanical  knowledge 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  make  the 
matter  clear,  we  can  offer  no  opinion.  But  the 
two  separate  (though  intimately  related)  ques- 
tions of  height  of  freeboard  and  position  of 
centre  of  gravity  were  so  confused  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  public  in 
general  are  quite  unaware  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  loss  of  the  Capiain,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
fact  that  that  loss  was  not  what  can  properly  be 
called  accidental. 

In  all  sea-going  craft  it  is  a primary  necessity 
to  provide  that  the  vessel  shall  be  able  to  right 
herself,  in  the  case  of  being  laid  on  her  beam- 
ends  in  a endden  squall.  The  precaution  against 
permanent  overthrow  is  twofold.  First,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  must  be  kept  so 
far  below  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  bulk  of 
water  displaced  as  to  insure  the  vessel’s  floating, 
in  normal  circumstanoes,  with  the  keel  down 
and  with  the  deck  np.  Secondly,  the  cross 
section  of  tbe  vessel  should  be  such  as  to  make 
the  resistance  to  overthrow  the  greater  the 
more  the  vessel  is  inclined  to  her  side, — greater, 
for  instance,  at  an  angle  of  15°  than  at  an  angle 
of  10°,  greater  at  20°  than  at  15°.  This  requi- 
site involves  a certain  height  of  freeboard. 

It  must,  however,  be  boi'no  in  miod,  that  in 
calculations  of  this  kiud  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  floating  bodies  of  homogeneous 
nature.  In  the  case  of  a ship  built  altogether  of 
timber,  or  altogether  of  iron,  the  height  of  the 
freoboatd  may  be  regarded  as  tho  primary  ele- 
ment of  stability.  If  the  line  of  the  hull  be  so 
designed  that  the  displacement  continually  in- 
creases,— that  is  to  say,  that  more  and  more 
water  has  to  be  lifted,  the  more  the  vessel 
heels, — we  have  a force  ever  acting  in  the  right 
direction,  and  one  whioh,  under  almost  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  will  get  the  better  of  the 
fitful  fury  of  tbe  wind.  But  if  the  vessel  be 
constructed  of  different  materials, — if  the  upper 
part,  for  instance,  be  of  iron  and  the  lower  part 
of  wood, — this  righting  process  vanishes.  The 
difference  of  tbe  epecifio  gravity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  compared  with  that  of  the 
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water,  is  so  great,  that  the  effect  of  the  increased 
displacement  is  disproportionately  less  than  that 
of  the  leverage  of  the  ponderoas  side-wall  of  the 
vessel.  And  a"*,  under  these  conditions,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  approaches  the 
level  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  dis- 
placed, stability  becomes  questionable,  or  alto- 
gether disappears. 

Thus,  in  the  height  of  the  freeboard  of  the 
Captain  we  have  but  one  of  the  elements  of  her 
floating  qualities.  She  drew,  we  are  told,  2 ft. 
more  water  than  was  designed.  If  the  effect  of 
this  deeper  draught  had  been  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  well  below  the  indicated  line  of  safety, 
the  greater  draught  would  have  been  in  her 
favour.  The  mere  presence  of  a higher  free- 
board of  heavy  plates  would  nob  have  compen- 
sated for  the  disadvantage  of  a centre  of  gravity 
varied  to  an  equal  extent.  This  matter  must  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  swum  a pail  in  a 
pond,  but  it  has  been  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
evidence. 

Nor  has  any  light  been  thrown  on  the  subject 
of  the  cause  of  the  excessive  weight.  It  was 
given,  we  are  told,  to  strenghen  the  vessel  j but 
the  calculators  were  throughout  so  much  in 
arrear  of  the  construction  that  all  this  part  of 
the  affair  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Wo  should 
like  to  know  how  the  vessel  was  paid  for,  and 
what  was  the  character  of  the  specification. 
Eight  hundred  tons  additional  ironwork  is  no 
trifle.  We  know  nothing  of  the  schedule  of  prices 
of  the  Captain  i but,  according  to  Admiralty 
schedules  with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  it  would 
represent  an  extra  cost  of  36,OOOJ.  Are  we  to 
snppose  that  extras  of  this  kind,  amounting  to 
more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  entire  weight, 
were  to  be  sprinkled  in  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
constructors,  and  paid  for  by  the  public,  after 
the  design  bad  been  approved,  and  the  vessel 
oidered  ? In  any  case,  the  reed  of  that  inde- 
pendent and  competent  supervision,  to  the 
absence  of  which  the  disaster  is  directly  attri- 
butable, is  only  the  more  glaringly  shown  by 
such  admissions  as  these. 

The  object  of  the  construction  of  the  Captain 
was  one  of  the  highest  military  importance.  As 
a floating  battery,  it  is  probable  that  the  lost 
vessel  was  unrivalled.  That  for  purposes  of 
harbour  and  coast  defence  the  freeboard  might, 
with  advantage,  have  been  yet  further  reduced, 
had  all  idea  of  ocean  navig.ation  been  abandoned, 
is  more  than  probable.  The  idea  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  vessel  bodily  in  the  water,  by  the 
admission  or  tlie  removal  of  water  ballast,  is  one 
that  baa  much  to  recommend  it.  The  conve- 
nience of  carrying  guns  of  the  great  power  of 
COO-ponnders,  in  revolving  turrets,  framed  of 
10-inch  iron,  protecting  the  gunners  with  some- 
thing approaching  absolute  security,  while  at  the 
same  time  a line  of  some  fii  ft.  deep  was  alone 
presented  as  a target  for  the  enemy,  is  extreme. 
So  admirable  a design  for  a battery  may  well  be 
coveted  for  a sea-going  ship.  We  cannot  hold 
that  the  loss  of  a vessel  of  the  kind,  built  with- 
out calculation  and  without  supervision,  should 
be  deemed  conclusive,  as  against  the  sea- 
worthiness of  every  possible  form  of  turret-ship. 
In  the  turrets,  themselves  structures  of  such 
enormous  weight,  and  placed  necessarily  so 
much  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel, 
lies,  DO  doubt,  a great  element  of  instability.  It 
is  possible  that  this  element  can  only  be  mecha- 
nically compensated  in  a vessel  of  a larger  size  j 
than  ary  we  have  yet  discovered  the  possibility  , 
of  conetrocting  for  war  purposes.  But  we  depre- ' 
cate  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  build  j 
a sea-going  turret-vessel,  as  strongly  as  we 
deprecate  the  construction  of  turret- vessels  which 
are  not  sea-going, — that  is  to  say,  with  any  pur- 
pose of  sending  them  to  sea. 

The  questions  of  tripod  or  jury-masts,  and  of 
the  greater  or  less  spread  of  sail  borne  by  the 
Captain,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less 
moment  than  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  As  to  the  fatal  error  com- 
mitted on  this  score,  the  evidence  does  not 
leave  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  Mr.  Barnaby,  the 
president  of  the  council  of  construction  of  the 
controller’s  department  of  the  Admiralty,  fur- 
nishes some  figures  on  this  head.  On  the  2Gt.h  of 
February,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered 
that  " steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
vertical  height  of  the  Captain’s  centre  of 
gravity.”  It  was,  however,  somewhat  ano- 
malonsly  resolved  that  the  trials  of  the 
steaming  properties  of  the  vessel  should  be 
made  before  this  precise  element  of  stability  was 
ascertained.  That  this  had  not  been  previously 
attempted,  however  roughly,  by  calculation,  is 
one  of  these  facts  for  which  we  fail  to  find  any 
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excuse.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  July  that 
the  Captain  was  actually  inclined,  by  placing 
weights  on  her  deck,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  her  centre  of  gravity  by  calculations 
based  on  the  experiment.  The  calculations  were 
not  complete,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  unknown  to  the  constructors,  until 
the  23rd  of  August, — the  vessel  having  been 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  cruise,  in  the  absence 
of  this  knowledge,  on  the  4th  of  August.  From 
this  trial  it  was  ascertained  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  dip  was  situated  at  a depth  of 
2'9  ft.  (two  feet  and  nine-tenths)  below  water. 
The  distance  between  this  point  and  the  meta- 
centre, if  Mr.  Laird  is  correctly  reported,  is 
given  at  2'6  fc.  j but,  ns  no  information  is  given 
as  to  the  amount  of  displacement,  either  when 
the  vessel  was  vertical  or  at  any  angle  of  heel, 
we  are  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  applying 
the  formula  of  stability  of  equilibrium  to  the 
case.  Still,  if  the  evidence  be  correctly  reported, 
it  would  seem  as  if,  but  for  the  unexpectedly 
deeper  draught  of  the  vessel,  the  centre  of 
gravity  would  have  approached  V7ithin  9 in.  of 
the  water-line,  instead  of  being  one-third  below 
the  line  of  flotation  and  two-thirds  above  tbe 
kelson.  As  the  thip  was  actually  built,  it 
appears  (assuming  both  calculalion  and  report 
to  be  correct)  that  her  maximum  stability 
was  attained  at  an  angle  of  heel  of  21°,  when  it 
was  represented  by  7,100  foot  tons.  From  this 
very  moderate  inclination,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  that  arrived  at  by  actual  experi- 
ment, the  righting  force  diminished.  The  edge 
of  the  deck  would  have  been  immersed  at  an 
angle  of  1-1°,  when  the  righting  force  was  stated 
to  be  5,700  foot  tons.  How  far  tbe  deck  would 
have  been  immersed  at  the  angle  of  maximum 
resistance  is  not  stated.  At  sii-*  the  righting 
force  had  sunk  again  to  5,700  foot  tons,  and  at 
54^°  it  vanished  altogether.  The  opinion  ap- 
pended to  the  statement  of  these  facts  that  the 
reporter  ” did  not  think  the  Captain  was  un- 
safe,” has  been  subjected  to  a grim  and  terrible 
rebuke.  But  even  for  these  calculations,  com- 
pleted nineteen  days  after  the  Captain  sailed, 
and  Just  six  months  after  they  were  ordered  by 
tbe  Admiralty,  it  seems  that  the  only  data  ob- 
tained were  those  derived  from  placing  80  tons  of 
ballast  on  the  deck,  causing  an  inclination  of  G’. 
On  th’s  we  are  told  that  Captain  Burgoyne  said, 
“This  ship  is  not  difficult  to  get  over  6°,  bub 
beyond  that  she  will  not  go.”  The  Assistant- 
Constructor  replied  that  an  additional  80  tons  of 
ballast  on  the  upper  deck  would  cause  her  to  go 
over  to  ” about  double  that  inclination.”  It 
would  hardly  seem  as  if  the  latter  statement 
was  much  less  of  a shot  in  the  dark  than  the 
former. 

The  subject  is  one  which  eminently  concerns 
the  profession  of  civil  engineers.  The  high 
position  which  was  held  by  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  what  we  can  hardly  call  the  last  genera- 
tion is  vacant.  Men  seem  never  to  think  of 
guiding  themselves  by  such  advice  as  was  given 
by  James  Walker,  by  Hobert  Stephenson,  by 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei.  The  collapse  of  the 
artificial  system  of  contractor-built  railways  has 
involved  a noble  profession  in  a downfall,  which, 
if  in  individual  instances  it  may  have  been 
merited,  is,  nevertheless,  a great  loss  to  the 
public.  In  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  as  to 
the  calculations  and  the  construction  of  the 
Captain ; the  increase  of  tbe  ironwork  of  her  hull 
from  3,000  tons  to  3,800  tons ; the  absence  of 
correct  theoretic  calculations  as  to  the  flotation 
of  the  vessel  j the  actual  and  dangerous  position 
of  the  mota-centre;  the  limping  of  experiment, 
calculation,  and  report,  after  the  actual  ocean 
path  of  the  great  battery;  the  declining  of 
responsibility  from  Admiralty  officers  to  con- 
tractors, and  from  contractors  to  My  Lords ; and, 
worse  than  all,  in  tbe  final  catastrophe,  may  be 
traced  one  clear  and  important  lesson, — the 
Captain  has  been  lost  from  the  neglect  to  employ 
a competent  consulting  engineer. 

Nor  is  tho  lesson  less  signal  for  the  public 
and  for  the  leaders  of  the  public.  Vehement 
advocates,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  for 
reasons  the  propriety  of  which  mast  absolutely 
depend  on  scientific  taste,  may  learn — if  they 
can  learn — a little  modesty  from  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Captain.  Without  admitting  that  the 
Admiralty  have  any  excuse  for  failing  to  take 
proper  advice,  we  may  yet  do  well  to  remember,  in 
the  words  of  the  Judgment  rendered  by  the  Court 
of  Inquiry,  that  the  construction  of  avessel  disap- 
proved of  by  the  permanent  scientific  officers  of 
tbe  navy  was  forced  on  the  Board  by  popular 
clamour.  At  a time  when  it  is  becoming  a 
prevalent  doctrine,  notably  in  some  parts  of  the 


Continent,  and  increasingly  even  in  England, 
that  the  less  highly  a class  of  men  is  endowed 
with  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  or,  at 
least,  the  further  it  is  below  tbe  position  which 
can  command  these  advantages,  the  more  poten- 
tial should  be  its  voice  in  political  questions, 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  observe  what 
overwhelming  calamity  may,  and  we  believet 
must,  result  from  the  application  of  the  theory. 
From  want  of  thorough  knowledge,  in  more 
quarters  than  one,  of  the  first  requisite  of  a 
sea-going  vessel,  our  finest  floating  battery 
has  been  sent  to  tbe  bottom  like  a shot.  We 
may  not  have  paid,  even  in  this  sad  and  sorrowful 
event,  too  heavy  a tax  for  our  national  safety, 
if  we  learn  in  time  the  danger  of  applying  the 
same  system,  or  rather  the  same  no-system,  to 
the  erection  of  our  public  buildings,  tbe  direction 
of  our  army,  and  to  the  general  defence  of  the 
country. 


BUILDING  IN  A nUBUY, 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  archi- 
tects who  aided  in  stimulating  the  Gothic  revival 
in  England,  when  asked,  by  a committee  sitting  : 
ou  the  plans  of  a proposed  cathedral,  for  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  “ for  all  1 
reply”  (as  the  French  would  phrase  it),  rolled 
up  his  drawings,  and  carried  them  off;  and  when 
“ With  tho  moinirg  cool  reflectioE  came,” 

explained  his  behaviour  by  protesting  that  ha  : 
could  not  deal  with  people  who  were  silly  enongh 
to  ask  the  “cost”  of  a cathedral,  the  building 
of  which  would,  or  ought  to,  extend  over  more 
than  a life-time,  and  throogh  allkinds  of  possible 
fluctuations  in  the  labour  market.  This  was, 
perhaps,  carrying  matters  a little  too  far;  and,  , 
moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  sentiment  t 
was  based,  not  so  much  on  a consideration  of  I 
what  modern  builders  could  possibly  accomplish, 
as  on  an  illogical  idea  that  since  the  bnitding  of  i 
a Mediajval  oathedrol  generally  extended  over  at  I 
least  two  or  three  generations,  a modern  one  had 
no  businesB  to  get  itself  built  any  quicker.  More  : 
recent  architects,  Gothic  and  Classic,  have  at  i 
all  events  got  out  of  this  little  snperstition, 
or  the  public  have  worried  them  out  of  it.  . 
We  are  a business-like  people,  and  whether  the 
order  is  for  a pair  of  soles  under  one’s  feet  or  a i 
roof  over  one’s  head,  the  purchaser  always  wants 
to  know  ” how  soon  he  can  have  it.”  And  it  ! 
must  be  conceded  that,  in  a business  point  of 
view,  the  demand  is  well  met.  Architects  are 
ready  to  turn  out  plana  for  a town-hall  or  a , 
monster  hotel,  by  the  aid  of  an  efficient  staff,  in  . 
a wonderfully  short  space  of  time;  and  con-  • 
tractors,  with  an  army  of  workmen  and  an  ; 
imposing  array  of  " plant,”  are  prepared  defi-  • 
nitely  to  “ name  the  glad  day  ” when  the  work  : 
can  be  handed  over  complete  and  in  good  order, 
for  the  use  and  oocnpation  of  those  who  require  : 
it.  In  some  respects,  and  in  some  cases,  this 
rapidity  and  certainty  in  carrying  out  work,  the 
result  of  modern  improvements  in  communica- 
tion, transit  of  materials,  machinery,  and  in  the  ' 
organisation  of  labour,  is  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage. Where  a building  is  wanted  mainly  for  cer- 
tain pressing  practical  needs, — where  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  instance,  to  build  a hotel  to  meet  the  > 
rapidly-increasing  popularity  of  some  special  . 
neighbourhood — insuchcasesitis  almost  essential 
tobeable  tostate  anearlydatewhen  theworkshall 
be  in  readiness,  more  especially  when  there  are 
anxious  shareholders  who  wish  ” to  see  something 
for  their  money.”  And  in  any  case  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ignore  the  necessary  result  in  the 
building  trade,  as  in  other  trades,  of  improved 
mechanism,  material  and  social;  or  to  suppose 
that  because  a great  architectural  style  was 
developed  under  a slow  and  uncertain  regime  of 
building  operations,  the  two  facts  were  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  in  tbe  relation  of  cause 
and  consequence.  But  whilst  all  saving  of 
labour  is,  in  the  main,  so  much  to  the  common 
weal,  there  are,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
modern  architecture, certaindrawbacks  attendant 
upon  the  greater  facility  with  which  large  build-  i 
ing  operations  are  carried  on,  which  it  is  as  well  ! 
not  to  lose  sight  of.  Practical  drawbacks  there  I 
are,  for  instance,  which,  as  they  affect  chiefly  ! 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  future  inhabitants 
of  a building,  we  may  ask  non-professional  as  I 
well  as  professional  readers  to  take  into  account.  | 
These  nowhere  show  themselves  more  than  in  ; 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses,  as  frequently  : 
carried  out,  especially  houses  for  the  middle-  t 
class  in  point  of  wealth,  who  do  not  support  I 
more  than  one  residence,  and  who,  if  they  build 
a house,  do  it  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  their  • 
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lives,  nob  to  be  approached  or  even  entertained 
without  due  caution  and  deliberation.  But,  once 
decided  on,  the  feeling  is  that  of  Macbeth,  " if 
’twere  welldone.’twere  wellit  wore  done  quickly.” 
In  many  cases,  our  client  is  a recently  married  or 
an  about-to-marry  man,  bent  on  making  a domes* 
tio  homestead  for  himself  and  his  descendants  : 
and  he  must  have  the  house  ready  by  a certain 
date,  because  he  is  coming  home  from  his  travels 
at  that  time,  or  because  of  some  interesting 
domestic  protpeots,  or  because  be  is  constitu- 
tionally impatient;  and  so  the  house  is  planned 
in  a hurry,  and  subsequent  modifications  have  to 
be  made  for  which  no  thought  had  been  taken 
at  first ; and  the  bricks  or  stone  are  chosen  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  former  turn  out  to  be  friable  and 
efflorescent,  and  the  latter  green  and  pervious  to 
damp, — n’inijiorte,  the  house  must  be  ready,  and 
so  the  joiners  and  plasterers  are  turned  in  upon 
the  hardly. finished  carcass,  and  the  consequences 
are  seen  before  long  in  “ sweating”  wall  sur- 
faces, and  mottled  ceilings,  and  decaying  painter 
paper.  It  is  seldom  that  an  ordinary  middle- 
class  dwelling-house  is  built  as  deliberately  as  it 
•ought  to  be,  in  order  to  ensure  good  and  perma- 
nent work.  To  do  strict  justice  to  a house,  the 
shell  should  be  built  and  loft  to  stand  for  some 
months,  till  thoroughly  air-dried,  and  till  all  the 
superfluous  moisture  has  found  its  way  out  of  the 
walls  before  its  exit  is  obstructed  by  plaster  and 
skirtings.  But  this  would  in  general  involve  far 
too  great  a delay  for  an  anxious  and  impatient 
client.  Artistically,  too,  the  house  must  sufl'er, 
since  there  is  no  adequate  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering the  design  of  the  fittings  and  furniture, 
which  ought  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the 
building ; but  these  are  points  so  seldom  actually 
■considered  by  a house  architect,  and  to  which 
bis  client  is  in  general  so  totally  indifferent,  that 
they  may  be  practically  left  oat  of  account  in 
regard  to  English  dwelling-houses.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  were  double  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  over  the  actual  building  of  the  house, 
the  owner  would  still  fill  it,  as  usual  at  present, 
with  carpets  and  furniture  bought  from  uphol- 
sterers’ stocks,  and  of  no  style  of  design  in  the 
world. 

In  buildings  on  a larger  scale  than  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  there  is  of  course  in  hurried 
building  the  additional  practical  danger  from 
insecure  foundations  and  unequal  settlement  of 
work  hurried  up  at  an  undue  speed.  In  the 
matter  of  foundations,  however,  so  much  can  be 
effected  DOW  with  concrete,  that  where  expense 
is  no  object,  and  time  is,  there  may  be  less  occa- 
sion for  deliberating  and  experimenting  on  the 
nature  of  the  site.  But  the  moat  important  pre- 
judicial effect  of  huiried  building,  though  one  to 
which  the  public  generally  are  quite  indifferent, 
is  seen  in  the  architectural  design.  There  are, 
unhappily,  a large  number  of  architects  who  are 
<iB  careless  in  this  matter  as  their  clients,  or  who 
have  no  idea  of  it  being  necessary  to  study  care- 
fully the  design  of  a large  building ; if  they  can 
torn  out  showy  drawings  in  the  prevailing  fashion 
•of  the  day,  and  set  clever  carvers  to  work  upon 
the  building,  they  have  satisfied  equally  both 
themselves  and  their  clients.  And  these  are  the 
class  of  architects  who  are  moat  in  favour  wiih 
hotel  companies  and  other  speculators  in  large 
buildings;  they  are  regarded  as  good  men  of 
butiness,  and  praised  lor  their  readiness  and 
despatch.  In  the  meantime  those  architects  who 
wish  to  produce  buildings  that  will  be  both 
durable  aud  peimanenily  satisfactory  in  effect 
are  somewhat  unfairly  treated ; the  pace  is  set 
■fay  the  rapid  and  ready  school  of  men,  and  the 
more  careful  and  conscientious  must  either  keep 
up  to  it,  or  be  content  to  lose  commissions  which 
■they  can  ill  afford,  either  for  their  gain  or  repu- 
tation, to  see  go  into  other  hands.  So  it  comes 
to  pass  that  a man  who  would  be  very  glad,  if 
he  could,  to  give  careful  consideration  to  every 
detail  of  a building,  finds  himself  with  several 
large  works  on  his  hands,  all  required  to 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
result  is  a scramble  in  which  details  and 
■all  those  subtleties  of  style  and  treatment 
which  go  to  make  up  the  charm  of  a really 
artistic  building  are  left  to  chance  and  the 
clerk  of  works  or  draughtsman.  There  are 
very  few  large  buildings  to  be  seen  which 
aIo  not  show  in  their  treatment  of  detail  evi- 
dences of  disproportionate  haste  aud  consequent 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
who  is  really  not  in  general  to  blame  in  the 
matter,  since  he  is  hurried  on  by  the  demands 
of  his  clients.  The  architect  of  such  buildings 
as  the  Law  Courts  and  the  Manchester  Town- 
hall  (for  example)  ought  to  be  so  remunerated 
•and  so  considered  with  regard  to  demands  on 
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his  time  that  he  could  afford  to  give  study  to  all 
the  detail  in  its  relation  to  the  whole.  Instead 
of  this,  too  many  buildings  bearing  the  name  of 
unquestionably  talented  architects  bear  also  on 
their  face  the  testimony  that  their  ostensible 
author  could  have  had  but  a very  limited  share 
in  producing  them,  and  that  the  details  are  just 
the  current  office  stock  of  features  (and  we 
know  how  different  offices  ran  into  mannerisms 
of  their  own),  applied  in  a mechanical  manner 
by  a staff  of  draughtsmen,  to  the  design  which 
their  chief  baa  broadly  sketched  out,  but  had  no 
time  to  woik  out  in  detail.  No  really  satisfac- 
tory building  ever  was  or  will  be  produced  in 
this  manner ; and  we  could  point  to  several 
large  buildings  at  this  minute  which  convey  to 
the  spectator  the  idea  that  they  are  the  con- 
glomeration of  the  work  of  several  designers 
thrown  together  at  hap-hazard.  Between  the 
slow  growth  of  a Mediccval  cathedral  and  such  a 
flinging  together  of  materials  as  in  Beckford’s 
attempted  tower  at  Fonthill,  which  was  carried 
up  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  torchlight  and 
relays  of  workmen,  aud  fell  down  the  moment  it 
was  completed,  there  are  many  gradations  of 
haste  or  deliberation ; and  there  may  be  occa- 
sions when  speed  really  is  of  the  first  consequence. 
But,  in  a general  way,  the  public  and  the 
Government  ought  to  understand  that  neither 
stable  construction  nor  good  architecture  is  to 
be  had  in  a hurry  ; and  that  if  they  want  really 
good  work  for  their  money,  they  mnst  give  their 
architect  time  to  think  and  their  building  time 
to  settle. 


COLOUR  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

OxE  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  ever 
recorded  in  Church  history,  but  one  that  has 
scarcely  received  the  notice  which  it  deserves 
from  modern  writers,  was  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  a few  Benedictine  monks  in  the  east 
of  France,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Disgusted  with  the  laxity  of  manners  which  hud 
overspread  monastic  institutions,  and  scandalised 
with  the  osteutatiousoess  and  extravagance  dis- 
played in  the  buildings,  decoration,  ministration, 
and  services  of  the  Church,  three  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Moleame,  desirous  of  following  a 
stricter  mode  of  life,  aud  of  adopting  a simpler 
and  purer  form  of  worship,  separated  themselves 
from  the  community  to  which  they  belonged, 
aud  founded,  in  a desert  place  in  Burgundy,  a 
new  convent  and  a new  Order  of  Monks. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  great 
Cistercian  Reformation,  which,  rapidly  over- 
spreading the  whole  of  Christendom,  in  a 
wondeifuHy  short  space  of  time  covered  the  face 
of  Europe  with  its  results,  no  lees  than  350 
abbeys  of  this  order  having  been  founded, 
erected,  aud  abundantly  endowed  within  the  first 
century  of  its  existence.  In  no  country  did  this 
reformation,  and  the  simple  earnestness  of  its 
promoters,  meet  with  greater  favour  and  readier 
acceptance  than  in  England.  Landowners  and 
nobles  vied  with  one  another  in  offering  sites 
for  their  convents,  in  aiding  them  to  raise  their 
Abbey  church  and  their  domestic  buildings,  and 
in  amply  endowing  them  when  completed: 
witcees  the  numerous  noble  remains  of  this 
Order  in  Great  Biitain,  which  still  survive  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a subsequent  Reformation, 
due  to  similar  causes,  the  destructive  ruthless- 
ness of  which  swept  away  much  that  was  noble 
and  admirable,  as  well  as  much  that  was  corrupt 
and  degenerate.* 

Again  and  again  has  the  same  thing  happened. 
We  see  it  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclasts,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  aud  in  their  whole- 
sale destruction  of  images  and  pictures  ; as  well 
as  in  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latiu  Churches  due  to  the  same  causes. 
We  have  it  again  in  the  protests  and  secession 
of  the  Cistercians  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
in  the  action  of  Wyclifi'e  aud  hia  followers  in  the 
fourteenth.  We  see  it  later  still  in  the  German 
Reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century ; in  the 
suppression  and  destruction  of  njonasteries 
under  Henry  YIIL,  and  in  the  puritanical  havoc 
of  the  great  Rebellion. 

In  this  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  causes 
and  the  same  effects,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  we  recognise,  in  the  first, 
the  natural  prouenesa  of  humau  nature  to  that 
which  captivates  the  eye  and  pleases  the 
senses,  and  the  constantly  increasing  tendency 
to  ornate  services,  to  church  decoration,  to  a 


* Amongst  English  Cistercian  abbeys  of  the  first  class 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  following; — Eountaiue,  Furness, 
Kirkstall,  Byland,  Rievauix,  Jervaulx,  Tinteru,  Netley, 

Beaulieu,  Buiidwus,  Rirksiead,  aud  Croideu. 


sensuous  litual,  to  pictures  and  images,  and  ulti- 
mately to  superstitious  observauces,  and  saint- 
worship  ; and  we  see,  in  the  second,  the  sure 
result  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which  sud- 
denly arises  when  the  lowest  point  in  this 
downward  progress  of  mental  subserviency  is 
arrived  at. 

Of  these  different  movements  in  the  latter 
direction,  not  one  was  commenced  and  carried 
out  with  so  much  humility  and  gCDtleness  of 
spirit  as  that  of  the  Cistercians.  Content  to 
protest  and  to  dissent,  they  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
and  by  the  reality  of  their  self-denial,  rather 
than  by  aggressive  attacks  on  the  system  which 
they  condemned.  In  no  document,  however, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  the  use  of 
colour  and  gilding  on  walls  aud  windows,  of  gold 
and  silver  in  ornaments  and  utensils,  of  pictures 
and  images,  of  superstitious  practices,  and  saint- 
worship,  so  emphatically  denounced  as  it  is  iu 
the  Charta  Caritatis  of  the  Cistercians,  the  code 
of  laws  which,  adopted  iu  the  earliest  days  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Order,  aud  subsequently 
enlarged  and  confirmed  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Bernard  himself,  remained  the  rule  of  life  of 
all  the  monasteries  of  the  Order. 

The  manly  independence  which  characterises 
this  early  protest  or  charter  is  sufficiently  re- 
I markable,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances 
j and  the  times  in  which  its  authors  lived.  Without 
' throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  they 
acknowledged  no  authority  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs,  or  the  government  of  their 
own  monasteries,  but  that  of  tho  head  of  their 
Order.  They  forbad,  indeed,  their  members  to  go 
to  Rome,  unless  accompanied  by  a bishop  of  the 
Cistercian  Order.'*  They  prohibited  prostration 
in  their  churches,  and  any  abject  position  of  the 
body  whilst  praying.'*  They  abolished  eaiut- 
worship,  and  permitted  their  churches  to  bo 
dedicated  only  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.'  They 
tolerated  no  images,  or  pictures  even,  of  saints  ; 
nor,  indeed,  the  representation  of  the  human 
form  on  their  walls,  or  in  their  windows ; nor 
even  the  crucifix  itself ; permitting  only  a painted 
wooden  cross.**  This  order  is  further  supple- 
mented, and  their  opposition  to  all  approach  to 
sensuousness,  either  in  their  service  or  ritual,  is 
further  illustrated  by  a comprehensive  order 
passed  at  the  General  Chapter  of  1213  ;®  and 
again  by  two  remarkable  injunctions  relating  to 
bell-ringing  aud  singing,  occurring,  the  first,  iu 
the  same  general  order  of  1213,  and  the  second 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Charta  Caritatis  of 
llS'i.^  Their  objections  to  polychrome,  aud  to 
richness  of  ornamentation  of  every  description, 
arising  evidently  from  the  extent  to  which  the 
abase  of  this  species  of  decoration  on  the  walls, 
and  iu  the  vestments  and  utensils  of  the  Church, 
had  been  carried,  are  emphatically  conveyed  in 
their  various  prohibitions  on  this  head,  which 
descend  even  to  the  clasps  of  their  books  and  the 
lettering  of  their  manuscripts. & Lastly,  we  have 
the  following  remarkable  order  in  regard  to 
stained  glass : — Cap.  Ixxxii.  “ Vitroco  alboc  liant,  et 
sine  crucibus,  et  picturis.”  Strong  colour  is  to  the 
eye  what  strong  drink  is  to  the  palate  ; and  we 
gather  from  the  strength  of  the  remedy  io  this 
case  what  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  when  these  rules  were  drawn 
up.  Nothing  short  of  total  abstinence  having 
been  considered  by  the  Cistercians  of  that  day, 
as  by  the  Temperance  Societies  of  our  own  time, 
to  be  likely  to  be  effectual. 

That  these  rules,  and  others,  which  regard 


Cap.  Isxvi.  “Nemo  nostri  Ordinia  Eoinam  eat,  nisi 
cum  Episoopo  Bui  OrdiniB." 

Cap.  Isisvi.  “Bon  eat  nostraj  consuetudinia  mona- 
ehum,  vel  oonveraum  prostratum  ....  corpora 
jacere  in  oratioue,  eed  super  genua,  vel  slando.'* 

Cap.  xii.  “ Decernimue  ut  otnneB  Ecclcaiu;  nostiK,  ac 
BuccesBorum  noetrorum  in  memonii  terjiu  Itegiio:,  sauctm 
Maria?  f'undeotar,  ao  dedicenlur.’* 

>*  Cap.  six.  “ Sculptune,  Tel  piclura;  in  ecclesiis  nostris, 
seu  in  ollicinia  aliquibue  Mi^nosterii,  ne  liaut,  inter- 
dioimuB.  Cruces  tamen  picias,  quo?  suut  lignea?, 
habemus.” 

' “ SuperfluituteB,  etcuriositatesnotabilesiusculpturis, 
.X'dificiis,  payimeutis,  et  aliis  simihbUB  qua?  defurmant 
autiquam  Ordiuis  bouestatem,  iu  Abbatiis,  grangiia,  yel 
ceilariia  nostris  ne  Qant  iuterdicimus." 

f Cap.  xii.  “ Campana?  Ordinis  nostri  ita  Cant  ut  uuua 
tantuoi  pulset  eas,  et  nuuquam  duo  simul." 

Csp.  Ixsv.  “ Yiroa  decet  virili  voce  cantare,  et  non 
more  feemineo,  tinnulis,  vel,  ut  vulgo  Oicitur,  f'lltis 
vocihm  ” (t.e.  I'alsetto). 

s Cup.x.  “ Omnia  Monasterii  ornamenta,  yasa,  utensilia 
sine  auro,  et  argento,  el  gemmis,  prrnter  calieem  et 
Cstulam,  quo:  quidem  duo  sola  urgeniee,  et  deaurata, 
sed  aurea  uequaquam,  habere  permittimus." 

Cap.  xiii.  “ Inierdicioius  no  Ecclesiarum  nosirarum 
libris  uurca,  yel  argentes,  siye  deargeniala  vel  deauruta 
habeautur  retinacula,  qua?  usu  Jii  mucida  Toesntur.'' 

Cap.  Ixxxii,  “ Litieiu?  unius  colons  Cant,  et  non 
depk'l«.'’ 
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esclasively  the  architecture  of  their  buildiopja, 
aud  which,  as  nob  applying  to  the  matters  in 
question,  I have  not  hero  referred  to,  were 
strictly  observed  during  the  first  two  hundred 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  order,  there  is  little 
doubt.  And  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  Order,  and  the 
alienation  or  etat^  of  ruin  in  which  the  whole  of 
their  buildiega  exisi  at  the  present  time,  there 
remain  littU  or  no  traces  of  their  decoration  or 
furniture,  yet  I can  vouch  for  the  fact, — having 
visited  the  remains  of  all  the  chief  abbeys  of 
this  order  in  Fianoe,  England,  and  Germany, — 
that  the  instructions  of  the  Charta  Caritatis  in 
regard  to  their  arohibectnro  were  strictly  ob- 
served during  these  two  first  centuries;  and  we 
may  thirefore  conclude  that,  in  the  matter 
which  interests  us, — namely,  their  wall  decora* 
tic  ns  and  their  windows, — there  was  the  same 
uniformity  of  observance. 

Singularly  enough,  however,  the  most  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  that  I ever  beheld,  I saw 
in  the  ruined  nbbey-churoh  of  a Cistercian 
mcn:stery,  in  1832.  It  wos  designed,  in  all 
probability,  just  at  the  time  when  the  severity 
of  the  rules  of  the  Order  in  this  respect,  as 
also  in  others,  began  to  be  relaxed.  The 
abbey  of  which  this  church  formed  a part  was 
founded  in  the  year  1133,  at  Altenberg,  near 
Cologne,  ly  Eberhard,  Count  of  Borg,  whose 
descendants  rebuilt  the  abbey-church,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendonce,  it  is 
said,  of  Frwin  von  Sbeinbaob,  the  architect  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  abbey  was  converted  into  a 
manufaclory,  aud  suffered  from  a fire  in  1815, 
which  destroyed  the  conventual  buildings  and 
injured  the  ohurcb ; bat  when  I visited  i*",  in  j 
1832,  the  church,  though  roofless  and  in  ruins,  , 
still  retained  the  whole  of  its  magnificent  Geo- 1 
metrical  windows,  filled  with  the  most  elegant  | 
stained  glass.  The  Prussian  Government  has,  I ' 
believe,  since  restored  the  roof  and  repaired  the  [ 
church,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  thereby  saved  ^ 
the  glass.  The  design  of  the  building,  which,  i 
from  its  windows  and  moulded  detail,  belongs,  ‘ 
evidently,  to  the  p?riod  ascribed  to  it,  bears  iu  j 
every  part  the  impress  of  its  Cistercian  origin, — ] 
simplioity  aud  elegance  of  design  being  its  chief 
characteristics.  It  is  lofty  and  of  noble  aud 
stately  proportions,  bat  entirely  devoid  of  all 
fiorid  ornamentation ; what  carved  work  there 
is  is  chiefly  in  the  pier-capitals,  Laving  much 
gracefulness  in  its  composition. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  stained  glass  of  its 
noble  windows  that  I desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  we 
are  considering.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  they  contain  no  “ pictures,”  and  no  patches 
of  gaudy  colour.  They  consist,  in  fact,  exclu- 
sively of  designs  of  foliage,  arabesques,  and 
diaper-work  of  the  greatest  elegance,  and  of 
infinite  variety,  arranged  chiefly  in  geometrical 
patterns,  executed  in  grisaille,  and  other  light 
colours;  and  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
latter  part  of  tho  Period  in  which  the  church 
was  built, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ; in  other  words,  to  the  very  best 
Period  of  Christian  Art. 

Of  the  artistic  nature  of  these  designs,  and 
of  the  admirable  manner  and  material  in  which 
they  are  executed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  Of  even  feminine  fairness  and  grace- 
fulness, they  surpass,  in  my  opinion,  all  the 
examples  of  this  kind  that  ws  have  in  this 
country,  not  excepting  the  Five  Sisters  of  York; 
and  if,  in  the  matter  of  stained  glass,  it  were 
desired  to  select  works  of  art  that  would  most 
fitly  typify  and  represent  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  Anglican  worship,  I should  not  hesi- 
tate to  indicate  the  windows  of  Altenberg  Abbey 
Church  as  the  models  we  should  adopt.  In  such 
a case  as  that  of  S.tli&bury  Cathedral,  for 
example,  where  nearly  all  the  windows  are  of 
common  white  glass,  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  be  filled  one  by 
one,  at  rare  intervals,  by  “private munificence,” 
at  a great  cost,  with  deeply-stained  glass  of  tho 
kind  usually  supplied  by  glasa-atainers  at  the 
present  time,  were  to  adopt  some  general  plan 
by  which  the  whole  o^,  or  at  least  the  lower 
windows  of,  the  cathedral  might  be  filled,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  l.y  public  subscription, 
with  stained  g'.iss  of  really  artistic  and  graceful 
design,  and  of  the  character  of  tho  windows  of 
Altenberg  Abbey  Chiirob,  enriched  with  smaller 
portions  of  deeper  colour,  introduced  sparingly 
and  in  the  gem-like  manner  already  alluded  to, 
an  admirable  work  might  be  accomplished,  at 


one-third  of  the  coat  and  in  one-fifth  of 
the  'time  that  wonld  be  otherwise  required, 
which  would  mark  the  commencement  of 
a new  era  in  the  art  of  glass-staining  in  this 
country.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that 
an  example  thus  set,  by  which  it  could  be  shown 
that  works  of  real  art,  more  in  harmony  with 
the  character  and  spirit  of  English  worship, 
oould  bo  produced  at  a cost  which  would  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  church-restorers 
and  ebureh-builders,  would  be  rapidly  followed, 
in  this  progressive  age,  by  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  a 'mode  or  fashion,  which,  offering 
a happy  medium  between  the  painful  glare  of 
common  glass,  and  the  gaudy  senauousness  of  a 
typical  memorial  window  of  tho  present  day, 
would  be  assuredly  recognised  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a considerable  im- 
provement on  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  same  century. 

I need  scarcely  say,  in  conclusion,  that  were 
such  a fashion  to  become  prevalent,  the  argu- 
menb  in  favour  of  extravagantly-coloured  wall- 
decoration,  based  upon  the  present  use  of  deeply- 
stained  glass  in  our  windows,  would  naturally 
fall  to  the  ground.  Edjiuxd  Shakpe. 


THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILDINGS  FOR 
EDINBURGH. 

The  plans  for  the  new  infirmary  on  the  grounds 
of  Watson’s  Hospital,  at  Edinburgh,  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  managers.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  buildings  is  to  bo  laid  with  full 
Masonic  ceremony  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Tho  general  scheme  adopted  by  Mr.  Bryce  is 
that  of  the  Pavilion  system.  In  the  site  he 
found  the  advantage  of  a southern  exposure, 
together  with  a sloping  surface,  which  admitted 
of  buildings  being  so  placed  that  those  to  the 
southward  should  not  prevent  the  genial  breezes 
from  playing  on  those  further  north.  Mr.  Bryce 
has  arranged  his  wards  so  that  their  windows 
shall  look  east  and  west,  so  as  each  day  to  get 
the  morning  sun  on  one  side,  aud  the  afternoon 
sun  on  the  other. 

The  main  front  of  tho  infirmary  is  turned  to- 
wards the  important  thoroughfare  of  Lauriston  ; 
and  here,  as  a matter  of  coarse,  the  architect 
has  iutrodneed  his  most  important  facade.  The 
style  adopted  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old  Scottish, 
the  frontage  in  some  of  its  features  bearing  a 
marked  resemblance  to  that  of  Holyrood  Palace. 
In  the  centre  is  an  elevation  fully  100  ft.  long 
and  three  stories  high,  in  addition  to  a half-sunk 
basement.  The  main  feature  in  this  block  is 
the  great  tower,  which  projects  slightly  from  the 
general  line,  and  has  its  base  pierced  by  the 
main  entrance.  The  arched  doorway  is  flanked 
by  a window  on  each  side,  as  also  by  a series  of 
pilasters  supporting  an  ornamental  cornice. 
Over  the  cornice  is  a three-light  window,  snr- 
mounted  by  a triangular  pediment,  apparently 
intended  to  be  filled  in  with  sculpture.  The 
next  stage  of  tho  tower  is  occupied  with  two 
plain  windows,  and  a panel  for  an  inaoription  or 
sculptured  design.  Above  this  point  the  tower 
rises  clear  of  the  wall-bead— a massive  square 
s'-rncture,  with  round  corbelled  turrets  au  the 
corners.  The  upper  stage  of  its  front  wall  is 
pierced  by  a three-light  window,  with  arched 
heads.  Towards  the  top  the  tower  walls  are 
corbelled  outwards,  and  finished  off  with  a cor- 
nice,  above  which  rises  an  octagonal  spire, 
carrying  a vane  and  weather-cock.  On  tho  wall- 
head  in  front  is  a panel  for  a clock-dial.  At  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  ornamental  chimney- 
stalks,  which  combine  with  the  spire  and  pinna- 
cled roofs  of  the  turrets  to  form  a group.  The 
elevations  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
tower  balance  each  other.  The  ground-floor 
windows  are  plain ; those  of  the  first  floor  are 
surmounted  with  projecting  pediments ; and 
those  of  the  top  story  terminate  above  in  gablets, 
which  rise  above  tho  wall-head  and  diversify  its 
outline.  On  a level  with  the  upper  windows  a 
corbelled  turret  springs  out  at  each  end  of  tho 
elevation.  The  roof  is  higb-pitohed,  relieved 
with  a row  of  small  dormer  windows,  and  finished 
above  with  an  ornamental  crest-rail.  The 
central  block  presents  towards  the  east  and  west 
a sky-line  of  stepped  gables. 

From  the  central  building,  which  may  be 
generally  described  as  designed  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  there  runs  out  at  each  end  a low 
range,  showing  to  the  front  large  four-light 
windows,  and  finished  above  with  a stone  balus- 
trade and  flat  roof.  These  are  corridors  giving 
access  to  the  pavilions,  which  go  to  complete  the 
north  frontage,  and  contain  the  wards  of  the 
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surgical  hospital.  Of  these  pavilions  there  ar&  ^ 
four  on  the  north  side,  which,  being  placed  end-  r. 
on  to  the  corridors,  run  out  at  right  angles  to  y 
the  extent  of  110  ft.  beyond  the  lino  of  the  * 
central  block,  and  present  their  enter  ends  as  u 
prominent  features  in  the  general  fa9ade.  The  b 
Wo  inner  ranges,  distant  each  about  28  ft.  from  r 
tho  central  building,  form  with  its  front  three 
sides  of  a spacious  square,  which  will  be  |j 
gravelled  over,  and  will  form  the  carriage  & 
approach  to  the  main  entrance.  As  seen  from  i 
the  front,  the  pavilions  present  two  distinct  ele-  \ 
vations,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  block.  [ 
There  is  a stepped  gable,  flanked  by  two  round  i 
towers,  like  those  of  Holyrood ; then  an  open  [ 
screen,  consisting  of  a low  balustrade  and  range  i. 
of  stone  columns  about  10  ft.  high  ; then  other  i 
two  round  towers,  with  stepped  gables  between.  i 
Next  is  the  central  elevation  already  described,  i 
and  on  the  other  side  a series  of  round  towers  r 
and  stepped  gables,  with  open  screen  as  before.  ^ 
In  the  centre  of  the  screen,  on  each  side,  a short  : 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  an  airing-ground,  ^ 
being  the  space  inclosed  between  two  pavilions 
and  the  corridor  at  the  back,  by  which  they  are  i 
connected.  These  spaces  measure  about  80  fr.  ; 
in  width,  that  being  the  distance  maintained  i 
between  tho  pavilions.  At  the  south  end  of  i 
each  is  a low  building,  30  ft.  by  30  ft.,  projected  1 
forward  from  the  corridor,  and  intended  to  be  I 
used  as  a class-room.  The  pavilions  are  two  i 
stories  in  height,  besides  half-sunk  basements-  [ 
In  their  north  ends  they  present  three-light  ; 
windows  with  stone  mullions.  The  side  eleva-  ' 
tions  are  plainer  in  design,  but  relieved  here  and  I 
there  with  stepped  gables,  turrets,  and  chimney- 
stalks. 

The  main-front  architectural  features  are  ; 
reproduced  in  a less  ornate  form,  and  under  i 
various  modifications,  all  through  the  design. 
The  central  block  is  occupied  with  a spacious  i 
entrance-hall  and  staircases,  manager’s  room,  i 
stewards’  accommodation,  and  a variety  of  other 
offices.  On  each  side  branch  clT  the  corridors,  i 
12  ft.  in  width,  which  give  access  on  the  right  ! 
to  the  female,  and  on  the  left  to  the  male  wards.  .i 
Each  pavilion,  or  block  of  wards,  seems  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  duplicate  of  every  , 
other.  The  ward,  with  a height  of  15  fD.  6 in.,  ! 
occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  pavilion,  23  ft.,  i 
and  its  entire  length  as  well,  with  the  oxceptiou 
of  a portion  next  the  corridor,  which  is  appro-  > 
printed  for  a kitchen,  convalescent-ward,  private 
ward,  doctors’  room,  nurses’  room,  and  bath-  * 
room.  At  the  opposite  end,  the  interior  of  the 
round  towers  gives  space  for  other  necessary  , 
offices.  Each  ward  is  thns  oompleto  in  itself,  \ 
and  may  bo  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  i 
without  interfering  with  tho  efficient  treatment  i 
of  its  inmates.  The  ward  proper  has  a range  of 
windows  and  a fireplace  on  each  side.  The  ! 
beds  are  placed  between  ihe  windows,  at  dis- 
tances of  9 ft.  from  one  another.  In  the  four  : 
pavilions  which  run  northward  from  the  corri-  ' 
dors,  aud  two  others,  not  formerly  mentioned,  » 
which  run  south,  there  are  in  all  IC  wards  1 
(not  to  speak  of  private  wards),  containing  2G'>  i 
beds ; besides  3 reserved  wards,  with  48  beds,  1 
to  be  used  when  the  ordinary  wards  require  to  : 
be  vacated,  for  cleansing  or  other  purposes. 

From  the  rear  of  the  surgical-bonse  a low  i 
range,  in  which  space  is  found  fora  commodious  . 
operating-theatre,  be.sides  corridors  and  stairs, 
leads  to  the  present  Watson’s  Hospital-buildings,  [ 
which  are  to  be  retained  and  turned  to  account  | 
as  residences  for  officers  and  accommodation  for  i 
various  administrative  d-partments.  Access  to-  I 
the  latter  part  of  the  establishment  is  provided 
in  the  shape  of  piazzas,  with  open  galleries  over- 
head. A portion  of  the  intervening  ground, 
measuring  110  ft.  by  89  ft.,  is  proposed  to  be  1 
laid  out  as  a garden,  and  to  be  used,  in  connexioa  : 
with  the  piazzas,  for  the  recreation  of  patients.  ! 
In  its  general  arrangement,  the  medical  hospital  ; 
repeats  tho  features  of  the  surgical  department.  I 

The  medical  hospital  contains  fifteen  wards  I 
(besides  private  waids),  with  310  beds,  and  is 
also  provided  with  four  reserved  waids,  making 
up  100  beds,  to  bo  used  in  cases  of  eraergeacy. 

It  thus  appears  that,  exclusive  of  reserved  wards,  I 
the  two  ho.-pitals  contain  between  them  acoom-  I 
modation  for  600  patients. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  fever -house— a 
separate  building,  placed  at  some  distance  to 
the  south-west  of  the  surgical  hospital.  This 
block  has  round  towers  at  both  ends.  The  fever- 
honse  is  designed  to  make  up  about  40  beds. 
Between  the  fever-hospital  and  Lauriston  is  the 
pathological  house,  containing  a lecture-theatre  i 
of  ample  dimensions,  aiid  a chsmistry-room.  , 
The  mortuary,  washing-house,  laundry,  work- 
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shops,  &c.,  are  eitnate  still  farther  to  the  west, 
at  a distance  from  the  public  thoroughfare. 

At  each  end  of  the  north  or  Lauriston  front 
a gate  and  hedge  will  be  placed.  The  spare 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  medical  hospital, 
sloping  down  towards  the  Meadows,  is  proposed 
to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds. 


THE  APPROACEING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Fans. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  special 
object  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  exhibit  selected 
specimens,  and  not  everything  that  a manufac- 
turer  can  produce ; and  it  will  thus  be  distin- 
guished from  previous  Exhibitions,  in  which 
allotments  of  space  were  made  to  manufacturers 
and  others,  who  filled  them  as  they  thonght  fit. 
All  objects  mnst  also  be  submitted  for  the  in- 
spection and  approval  of  committees  of  selec- 
tion. The  exhibitions  will  be  distributed  into 
four  divisions,  three  of  which, — fine  arts,  scien- 
tific invention,  and  horticulture, — will  recur  each 
year.  In  the  other  division  diCFiirent  classes  of 
manufactures  will  be  included  in  turn  each  year, 
till  every  branch  of  industry  has  been  repre- 
sented, In  the  fine  art  and  scientifio  invention 
divisions,  no  object  will  be  entitled  to  admission 
unless  it  bedistingnisbed  by  some  special  quality, 
such  as  novelty,  excellence,  or  cheapness. 

In  the  several  classes  of  manufacture  the  goods 
will  be  distributed  into  a sufficient  number  of 
sub-divisions  to  bring  the  different  branches  of 
each  class  together,  so  that  similar  productions 
from  different  countries  and  localities  will  be 
placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  in  order  to 
facilitate  examination  and  comparison. 

We  are  asked  to  mention  that  artists,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  who  have  not  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  admitted  as  exhibitors  in  1871, 
ure  requested  to  do  so  before  the  10th  of 
November  next. 

The  Fan  Competition  is  exciting  some  interest. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  offers  a prize  of  40Z. 
(1,000  francs)  for  the  best  fan  exhibited  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1871,  being  either  a 
work  of  painting  or  carving,  or  a combination 
of  both,  and  executed  by  a female  artist  or 
artists  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  subject 
to  the  conditions  mentioned  below.  Mrs. 
Uerberb  Taylor  offers  a prize  of  251.  for  the 
second  best  fan.  The  Lady  Cornelia  Guest  and 
the  Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild  ofl'er  sepa- 
rately a prize  of  lOZ.  for  each  of  the  two  fans 
next  in  the  order  of  merit.  All  these  are 
to  be  awarded  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  those  decided  on  by  her  Majesty  for  the 
first  prize.  The  conditions  of  competition  are 
obtainable.  The  awards  will  be  made  by  an 
international  jury  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  competing  countries.  The 
commissioners,  as  already  notified,  do  nob  intend 
to  award  prizes  to  exhibitors.  They  will,  how- 
ever, afford  every  facility  to  societies  and  indi- 
viduals  desirous  of  offering  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  or  industry  in  connexion 
with  the  annual  international  exhibitions  5 and 
are  prepared  to  receive  such  ofl'ers,  and  to 
publish  the  conditions  of  competition  which  the 
donors  may  wish  to  prescribe. 

In  connexion  with  the  Fan  competition,  we 
may  mention  that  the  September  part  of  the 
.Journai  of  the  British  Archaological  Association 
■contains  a very  interesting  article  on  “ Pans, — 
their  Antiquity  and  Uses,”  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Holt.  The  wiiter  refers  to  the  use  made  of  the 
fau  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  recording  the 
event  of  the  day.  Literature,  music,  politics, 
and  fashion  were  alike  made  subservient  to  its 
power,  and  to  an  extent  which  can  now  be 
hardly  imagined.  In  like  manner  church  or 
opera,  senate  or  theatre,  became  the  medium  of 
its  exhibition.  Thus,  when  Doan  Swift's  “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels”  appeared,  all  the  principal  events 
were  depicted  on  both  sides  of  the  fan.  The 
same  result  followed  the  production  of  the 
“ Beggars’  Opera,”  the  favourite  songs  in  which 
were  painted  on  the  fans,  and  political  emblems 
were  so  rife  that  a lady’s  opinion  was  as  readily 
known  by  her  fan  as  by  her  patches.  A similar 
practice  prevailed  in  France,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  their  artists  were  fond  of  record- 
ing  the  principal  events  of  the  period  upon  fans, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  “ The  Mountain 
Child  of  the  Republican  Constitution,”  “ The 
Triumph  of  National  Religion  over  Atheism, 
Fanaticism,  and  Scepticism,”  “ The  Foce  of 
Agriculture,”  Ac.  Occasionally  (although  very 
rare'y)  “fans”  were  adapted  in  their  orna- 


mentation to  the  useful.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a fan  was  advertised  in  the 
Worldj  especially  adapted  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  opera,  and  was  thns  described: — “These 
fans  present  at  one  view  the  number  of  boxes, 
including  the  additional  ones  ; the  names  of  sub- 
scribers, &o.,  and  have  been  carefully  compared 
with  the  plan  of  the  house,  as  kept  at  the 
office.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century  fan-making  was  an 
extensive  and  important  business,  and  called 
into  requisition  the  talents  of  the  highest  and 
best  painters,  many  of  whom  commenced  life  as 
fan-painters.  lu  England  at  this  period  an 
Italian  artist,  named  “ Pozzi,”  painted  fans  from 
designs  supplied  by  WestjRoynolds,  and  Capriani, 
and  which,  according  to  Miss  Burney,  were 
painted  on  leather,  thereby  meaning  “chicken's 
skin,”  which  she  described  as  being  “more 
beautiful  than  could  well  be  imagined.”  In  like 
manner.  Franco  produced  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury many  artistic  cslobritios  with  whose  names 
“fans”  are  intimately  associated.  Amongst 
them  may  bo  mentioned  Watteau,  Godefroy, 
Frangenard,  Boucher,  Lola,  and  Wille  fils. 
Occasionally,  says  Mr.  Holt,  the  fan  was  made 
to  perform  the  office  of  “ prompter,”  as  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  the  market-women  of  Paris, 
offering  a congratulatory  address  to  Marie 
Antoinette  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  when  the 
spokeswoman  had  the  address  (written  expressly 
for  the  occasion  by  M.  de  la  Harpe)  set  down  on 
the  inside  of  her  fan,  and  to  which  she  repeatedly 
referred  without  the  least  embarrassment. 


ON  THE  UNION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND 
LABOUR. 

Dr.  Lvon  Playfair,  president  for  the  year  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  delivered 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  “ On 
the  Intimate  Union  between  Science  and 
Labour.”  This  union,  he  said,  is  far  from 
being  simple.  It  is  not  science  which  creates 
labour,  or  the  industries  flowing  from  it.  On 
the  contrary,  science  is  the  progeny  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  experiences  and  perceptions  which  gradu- 
ally attach  themselves  to  these  arts.  So  that 
the  evolution  of  science  from  the  arts  is  the 
first  circumstance  of  human  progress,  which, 
however,  quickly  receives  development  and  im- 
pulse from  the  science  thus  evolved.  Industrial 
labour,  then,  is  one  of  the  parents,  and  science 
is  the  child;  but, as  often  happens  in  the  world, 
the  son  becomes  richer  than  the  father,  aud 
raises  his  position.  It  may  not  bo  the  waste  of 
an  hour  if  we  consider  these  relations  more 
closely. 

The  new  president  then  proceeded,  in  a very 
able  address,  to  work  out  his  theme  with  many 
illustrations.  We  can  only  give  a specimen  of 
hia  method  ; — I see  opposite  my  study-window 
as  I write  a honse  in  course  of  erection,  and 
the  labour  of  the  builder  will  serve  my  pur- 
pose  as  well  as  any  other.  An  Irish  hod- 
man is  carrying  a number  of  bricks  up  a 
ladder,  in  order  to  supply  material  to  the 
builder.  The  sight  is  familiar  to  ua  still,  though 
not  so  mneh  so  as  it  was  a few  years  since,  be- 
cause a change  is  pasaiug  over  this  form  of 
labour.  Lotus  study  the  reasons  for  the  change. 
The  Irish  hodman  is  a human  machine,  uoskil- 
fully  aud  expensively  put  into  operation.  He 
felt  that  himself,  in  hia  fine,  confused  way,  when 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Ireland,  ‘ Dear  Pat, 
come  over  here  and  earn  your  money  ; there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  carry  the  bricks 
up  a ladder,  for  thero  is  a man  at  the  top  v ho 
takes  them  from  you  and  does  all  the  wotk ! ’ 
The  man  at  the  top  is  a skilled  workman,  more 
nearly  fulfilling  his  homan  functions,  fur  ho  is 
using  intellect  in  his  work.  The  hodman  is  a 
worker  also,  but  only  a user  of  his  own  brute 
force  in  a very  unintelligent  way.  Every  time 
that  he  ascends  the  ladder  with  his  load  of 
bricks,  he  is  carrying  np  hia  own  weight  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  brioks  ; his  force  is  thus 
wastefully  expended.  After  many  years  his 
employer  perceives  this,  and  snbstiiutes  human 
labour  first  by  that  of  a horse,  then  by  that  of 
a steam-engine.  Now,  when  you  pass  a house 
in  course  of  erection,  you  will  see  a horse  trot- 
ting over  a prescribed  course.  It  is  pulling  up 
a whole  barrowful  of  brioks  by  a rope  and  a 
pulley.  'The  horse,  tended  by  one  man,  is 
rloing  the  work  of  seven  or  eight  hodmen, 
and  with  muoh  economy  of  money,  inasmuch 
as  the  cost  of  the  hay  and  oats,  from  which 
its  power  is  derived,  scarcely  exceeds  that 


of  the  beef,  potatoes,  and  beer  of  a single 
hodman ; while  increased  economy  of  labour  is 
also  attained,  because  the  weight  represented  by 
the  bodies  of  seven  hodmen  is  not  drawn  np 
along  with  the  bricks.  Food,  burned  within  the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  the  horse,  is  in  both 
cases  the  source  of  power.  Again,  iu  large 
houses  the  horse  disappears,  and  a small  steam- 
engine  draws  up  the  bricks.  Economy  is  again 
achieved  ; for  the  coal,  which  is  the  food  of  the 
engine,  is  less  costly  than  the  hay  and  oats  re- 
quired for  evolution  of  force  in  the  horse.  A 
single  man,  using  scientifio  knowledge  in  the 
guidance  of  the  engine,  is  now  doing  the  work  of 
several  horses  or  many  men.  Let  us  analyse 
the  changes  which  pass  over  the  forma  of  labour 
illustrated  in  this  particular  case.  The  first 
tendency  is  to  substitute  the  brute  force  of  a 
man  by  an  intellectual  superintendence  of  a 
cheaper  form  of  force,  either  animal  or  physical, 
the  aim  being  to  obtain  economy  of  production, 
either  through  economy  of  time,  or  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a cheaper  form  of  force  for  human 
labour.  Iu  fact,  economy  of  time  generally 
follows  the  economical  substitution  of  force. 
Savages  have  an  utter  disregard  of  time  in  the 
peiformance  of  labour.  They  will  expend  a 
month  in  sharpening  a single  arrow.  Some  of 
the  rock  crystal  cylinders  worn  by  chiefs  for 
ornaments  are  stated  to  take  two  men’s  lives  to 
perforate.  TheKamtschatdalaof  North-Eastern 
Asia  take  three  years  to  hollow  ont  a canoe,  and 
one  year  to  scoop  out  the  trough  in  which  they 
cook  food.  As  soon  as  a savage  tribe  employs 
fire,  instead  of  implements  made  of  stone  or 
bone,  to  hollow  out  their  canoes,  they  are  using 
a natural  power  to  economise  time  and  brute 
human  force,  aud  are  on  the  high  road  to  civil- 
isation. In  human  progress  it  is  always  so,  for 
it  is  a natural  law  that  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
should  be  lessened  by  the  conception  of  the  brain. 
The  economy  produced  .by  the  snbstitution  of 
cheaper  for  dearer  forma  of  foroa  is  remarkable 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  applied.  The  FruBsiane 
saw  this  very  well  when  they  wanted  to  make 
England  declare  ooal  as  contraband  of  war  in 
the  present  campaign,  that  it  was  representative 
of  so  many  men  added  to  the  enemy  5 for  throe 
or  four  pounds  of  coal,  even  iu  the  wasteful  way 
in  which  it  is  used,  are  more  than  equal  to  a 
man’s  force. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Dorchester  S-^hool  of  Art. — The  annnal 
meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
v/itb  this  institution,  which  was  established 
about  two  years  ago,  have  taken  place  at  the 
Town-hall.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  the  friends  of  the  school  inspected 
the  specimens  of  work  executed  by  the  pupils. 
Above  the  platform  were  ranged  a number  of 
drawings  in  chalk  and  water-colours,  while 
around  the  hall  were  numerous  specimens  of 
freehand  and  modelling.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  John  Floyer,  M.P.  The  Rev.  B.  L.  Wat- 
son, as  hoD.  secretary  of  the  school,  presented 
the  annual  report,  which  spoke  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  school.  During  the  year  1869 
it  was  attended  by  88  students,  of  whom  74 
remained  on  the  books  at  Christmas.  At  the 
Government  examination  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  March,  in  this  year,  17  students  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  freehand,  of  whom 
8 passed ; in  geometry,  8,  aud  5 passed ; in 
model  drawing,  17,  and  10  passed  ; and  in  per- 
specavo,  G,  and  3 passed.  Iu  freehand,  3 passed 
“ excellently,”  gaining  prizes  ; in  geometry,  3 ; 
and  in  model  drawing,  5.  Eleven  prizes  were 
consequently  awarded  to  nine  students  for 
excellence  iu  examination.  In  April,  353  works, 
by  52  students,  were  sent  up  to  South  Kensington 
for  examination.  Of  these  3,  Miss  Emson,  Miss 
Maskew,  aud  Mr.  Edward  It.  Pearce,  were 
deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  tbo  national 
oorapetition,  and  five  third-grade  prizes  were 
awarded.  Payments  were  made  on  account  of 
works  executed  by  seven  artizin  stadents.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  having  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  fans,  three  of  the 
students  competed ; and,  though  no  prize  was 
gained,  the  design  by  Miss  Coombs  was  pur- 
chased for  its  excellence  by  the  Department. 
Income  of  school  for  1869,  lOoZ.  63.  5d.  5 exper- 
ditorc,  176Z.  6s.  Id.  The  magistrates  of  the 
county  continue  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  Shire- 
hall.  The  necessity,  however,  of  securing  aa 
soon  as  possible  a more  permanent  homo  is  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  committee  desire  to 
reoogni&e  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  master. 
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The  Liverpool  School  of  Science. — The  tenth 
BesBion  of  this  school  was  opened  in  the  small 
concert-room  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  Pro- 
fessor Haxley,  LLD,,  F.R.S.,  distributed  the 
prizes  which  had  been  gained  by  the  stodents 
during  the  past  session.  Professor  Huxley  said 
be  understood  that  the  school  was  established 
in  1861.  In  1865-6  the  number  of  students 
amounted  to  not  more  than  twenty-eight,  and 
out  of  that  number  not  more  than  thirteen 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom 
only  seven  passed.  But  that  might  be  considered 
their  lowest  point — their  point  of  difficnlty.  He 
heard,  and  one  could  not  be  surprised  at  it,  that 
with  those  results  there  was  some  talk  of  giving 
np  the  great  enterprise  in  which  those  who 
started  the  institution  had  embarked  ; but,  hap- 
pily, wiser  and  more  tenacious  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  now  they  saw  a very  considerable 
improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  school.  He 
was  informed  that  now  they  had  151  students, 
and  out  of  that  number  forty-one  bad  presented 
themselves  for  examination ; and  although  he 
did  not  know  the  exact  number  of  those  who 
had  passed,  it  was  certain  that  the  number  moat 
be  considerable,  for  no  fewer  than  sixty-three 
names  were  passed  in  the  different  groups  of 
examination  either  in  the  first  or  second  class. 
Therefore  the  progress  of  the  last  five  years 
must  bo  considered  eminently  satisfactory  ; but, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  one 
who  thought  what  ought  to  be  the  history  of  an 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Liverpool,  he  could  not 
quite  so  heartily  congratulate  them.  He  was 
informed  that  this  school  of  science  bad  not 
even  at  the  present  time  any  precise  local  habi- 
tation ; that  it  had  no  laboratory,  no  place  in 
which  experiments  could  be  performed,  and  in 
which  practical  teaching  conld  taka  place.  He 
was  told,  that  in  the  way  of  positive  endow- 
ments they  were  enriched  to  the  singular  extent 
of  171.  ISs.  6d. ; and  he  had  learnt  that  their 
income  from  other  sonrces,  leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  school  fees,  which  were  turned  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  very  modest  reward 
which  was  given  for  the  labours  of  the  teachers, 
did  not  amount  to  1001.  In  conclusion  the  pro- 
fessor urged  the  people  of  Liverpool  nob  to 
Blacken  that  grand  public  spirit  which  had  done 
80  much  in  diminishing  the  physical  evils  of 
their  great  town ; to  remove  those  obstacles 
which  clog  the  path  of  mute  Miltons  and  silent 
Hampdeus ; to  give  them  a helping  hand,  and 
to  aid  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  grasp  that 
helping  hand.  The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nine  years  that  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Science  had  been  in  exist- 
ence be  had  been  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
yet  he  had  only  been  present  at  one  distribution 
of  prizes ; bub  it  was  never  too  late  to 
mend,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  place  200Z.  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  the  proceeds  to  be 
laid  out  in  a yearly  prize,  or  in  prizes,  to  be 
adjudged  as  the  committee  pleased. 

The  Brighton  and  Sussex  School  of  Art. — The 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  this  school  has  been 
held  at  the  Town-hall,  Brighton.  The  mayor 
presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
brief  address.  Mr.  F.  Merrifield  next  read  the 
annual  report,  and  the  certificates  and  prizes, 
which  the  mayor  distribnted.  The  meeting, 
which  was  select,  though  not  large,  was  addressed 
by  the  borough  members.  Mr.  J.  White,  M.P., 
alluded  specially  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  rules  of  true  art  are  violated  j Professor 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  regarded  art  more  in  its  political 
relations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith  urged  ably  the 
necessity  of  specific  schools  for  different  technical 
subjects.  Mr.  F.  MerriBeld  described  the 
working  of  the  Brighton  School  of  Art;  and 
Mr.  C.  Lamb,  in  a characteristic  speech, 
castigated  the  townspeople  for  not  contri- 
buting more  liberally  towards  the  school,  and  set 
a good  example  by  promising  a contribution. 
The  report  stated  that  during  the  year  3869, 
527  persons  had  received  instruction  at  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  master,  Mr.  White,  of 
which  number430had  been  taught  at  natioualaud 
other  similar  public  schools,  25  at  the  day  classes 
of  the  School  of  Art,  and  57  at  the  evening 
classes  for  arbizans,  schoolmasters,  &c.  There 
were  also  15  female  students.  A good  many 
trades  were  represented  in  the  School  of  Art. 
The  second  annual  examination  took  place  in 
March  last,  when,  in  freehand  drawing,  10  were 
excellent,  and  48  passed,  against  8 and  43  re- 
epectively  in  the  previous  year ; in  geometry, 
the  numbers  were  10  and  8,  against  3 and  6 ; in 
perspective,  2 and  5,  against  1 and  3 ; in  model 
drawing,  4 and  18,  against  1 and  8 ; in  mechanioal 
drawing,  none  went  up  iu  1869,  one  did  so  in 


1868  and  passed.  The  total  number  of  prizes 
received  from  last  year’s  work  was  20,  against 
11  the  previous  year,  and  4 certificates  against 
1 on  the  former  occasion ; there  had  therefore 
been  a total  increase  of  50  per  cent.  With  a 
larger  subscription  list  the  committee  could 
greatly  develope  the  utility  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  allow  the  head-master  a better  remuneration 
than  the  inadequate  one  he  now  receives. 

The  Government  Commission  on  Applied  Science. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  made  a com- 
mnnication  respecting  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  Section  B,  on  the  proposed  esta- 
blishment of  a new  school  of  applied  scieoce  by 
Government.  He  said  that  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  scientific  education  had  now  been  for 
some  time  prosecuting  its  inquiries,  but  it  was 
credibly  reported  that  they  intend  to  take  a 
course  of  action  in  this  matter  precisely  of  the 
kind  objected  to — establishing  a special  college 
for  the  purpose  of  training  engineers  for  the 
Indian  Department  of  the  Government  service. 
He  said  that  there  were  at  present  universities 
in  Great  Britain  which  did  this,  and  that  if  the 
Government  carried  out  their  intention  they 
would  not  be  in  a position  to  deal  impartially 
with  the  general  question  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission. Besides,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such 
a college  would  be  advantageous,  let  it  be  esta- 
blished after  the  whole  subject  bad  been  dealt 
with.  The  section  the  previous  day  had  passed 
a resolution  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 
The  president  considered  that  the  committee  of 
the  section  were  quite  justified  in  the  resolution 
which  they  had  adopted.  After  the  Government 
had  undertaken  to  make  the  inquiry,  they  had 
no  right  to  establish  such  an  institution  until 
the  Commission  has  reported. 


S.\NATORIUM  FOR  DURHAM  SCHOOL. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who  have 
always  shown  a great  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  their  cathedral  school,  have  recently  erected 
a convenient  sanatorium  for  its  use,  in  place  of 
the  small  sick-rooms  connected  with  the  master’s 
houses. 

The  new  building,  which  is  separated  by  the 
playground  from  the  school,  occupies  a most 
delightful  situation  on  rising  ground,  having  a 
southern  aspect,  and  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  the  cathedral  and  the  wooded  banka 
of  the  river,  with  an  extensive  panorama  beyond. 

It  is  mainly  constructed  of  brick,  faced  with 
Jowlan  blockers  and  Dunhown  dressings,  is  de- 
signed in  an  early  type  of  Gothic  in  harmony 
with  the  adjoining  school,  and  consists  of  a large 
central  hall  with  four  large  rooms  or  wards  for 
boys,  rooms  for  parents  or  friends,  but  which 
can  also  be  used  for  boys  if  required,  matron’s 
and  servants’  rooms,  bath-room,  kitchen,  and 
offices,  disinfecting  and  work  room.  The  main 
building  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  cellars 
under  the  whole  of  the  east  side,  and  the  hall 
extends  from  front  to  back  on  both  floors.  The 
whole  of  the  npper  floors  are  constructed  with 
Dennett’s  fire-proof  flooring,  and  all  rooms  are 
ventilated  by  Doulton’s  air-flues.  The  cost  of 
the  work  (exclusive  of  the  site  and  furniture, 
which  have  also  been  given  by  the  Chapter),  is 
upwards  of  2,300Z. ; and  the  whole  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  cathedral  architect,  Mr. 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  by  the  nndermentioned 
tradesmen: — mason,  Mr.  J.  Taylor;  joiner,  Mr. 
George  Gradin  ; slater,  Mr.  R.  Rule;  smith,  Mr. 
J.  Chisman;  plumber,  Mr.  Laidler ; and  painter 
and  glazier,  Mr.  W.  Hodgson. 


THE  NEW  SEWERAGE  SCHEME  FOR 
DUBLIN. 

It  has  at  last  been  finally  agreed  upon  that 
the  Dublin  Corporation  shall  accept  35U,000Z.  at 
five  per  cent., — four  percent,  to  represent  the 
interest,  with  one  per  cent,  as  a sinking-fund,  to 
exhaust  the  principal  in  a number  of  years. 
This  sum  will  be  advanced  by  the  Government 
on  security  of  the  rates. 

The  plan  of  a parallel  sewerage  (confined  to 
the  city)  each  side  of  the  river,  which  we  sug- 
gested in  these  pages,  is  that  adopted  in  the 
new  scheme,  but  its  efficiency  depends  much  on 
the  completeness  of  the  outfall.  Carrying  the 
sewage  to  a point  below  the  tideway,  and  empty- 
ing it  into  the  sea  in  an  untouched  and  un- 
utilised state,  would  be  a mad  and  mischievous 
act. 


The  stench  in  the  Liffey,  for  three  miles  of  i 
its  length,  from  King’s  Bridge  to  the  North  Wall 
Lighthouse,  will  certainly  in  a manner  be  abated, 
as  tbo  small  sewers  will  be  intercepted  from 
passing  into  the  river.  This,  so  far,  will  be  a : 
great  relief.  We,  however,  can  hardly  credit  as 
a fact  that  the  whole  of  the  valuable  sewage  of  i 
each  an  important  city  as  Dublin  will  be  waste-  • 
fullycast  into  the  sea,  at  a point  where  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  certain  to  be  carried  back  again  : 
into  the  river-bed,  to  entail  more  laborious 
dredging  operations  than  are  at  present  needed  i 
to  render  the  harbour  navigable. 

What  about  the  unreclaimed  strands  of  Irish-  • 
town  and  Clontarf.  Can  no  scheme  be  adopted  ! 
whereby  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  useless  sand-  • 
banks,  less  than  three  miles  from  the  city  and  I 
in  sight  of  the  harbour,  can  be  rendered  pro-  • 
Stable.  The  sewage  of  Dublin  could  be  well  i 
utilised  in  this  direction.  We  would  caution  the 
corporation  not  to  throw  away  a convertible 
material  that  will  help  them  to  pay  ofl;'  their 
mortgages  and  lighten  the  city  rates.  A tidal 
river  is  the  windpipe  of  a city  ; if  this  tidal  wind- 
pipe is  a short  and  narrow  one,  like  the  Liffey  (and 
unlike  the  Thames  and  Clyde),  its  mouth  is  very 
likely  to  be  blocked  up  beyond  the  measure  of  its 
own  natural  relief  or  swallow.  The  open  sea,  pro- 
perly speaking,  does  not  commence  until  the  bar 
is  crossed  at  I’oobeg  Lighthouse.  Inside  this  a 
sort  of  inner  bay  or  harbour  exists.  If  the 
sewage  is  dispersed  at  any  point  within  these 
limits,  then  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  the 
new  sewerage  scheme  of  Dublin  will  prove  a : 
delusion. 


SAILORS’  HOME,  BOMBAY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Bombay,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  commemorate  the  event  by  the  erectioD 
of  some  permanent  work  of  public  utility  ; and 
the  happy  idea  was  suggested  that  nothing  would 
so  appropriately  celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Sailor 
Prince  as  the  foundation  of  a new  Sailors’  Home, 
plans  of  which  had  already  been  prepared,  the 
existing  building  having  been  found  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
requirements  of  the  port.  The  foundation-stone 
was  accordingly  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  a large  concourse  of 
natives  and  foreigners  of  distinction.  Eager  to 
signify  their  appreciation  of  so  auspicious  an 
event  as  the  visit  of  a royal  prince  of  England, 
some  of  the  native  princes  subscribed  largely  to 
the  funds ; the  Guicowar  of  Baroda  alone  contri- 
buting the  munificent  sum  of  20,000Z.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  some  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  the  site,  the  building  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  been  proceeded  with. 

We  give  a general  view  of  the  proposed  new 
Home,  with  a plan  of  the  ground  floor,  as 
designed  for  the  site  originally  given  by  Govern- 
ment, on  the  Colaba-road,  which  possessed  a 
frontage  towards  the  sea  of  300  fc.,  with  a 
western  aspect.  The  central  block  and  south 
wing  comprise  complete  accommodation  for  126- 
seamen;  the  north  wing  is  devoted  entirely  to 
officers’  quarters  ; and  the  Home  master’s  resi- 
dence is  placed  in  the  attic  story,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  The  kitchen  department  is 
placed  in  the  north-east;  and  the  lavatories  and 
earth-closets  for  seamen  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  site,  communicating  respectively  with  the 
main  building  by  means  of  covered  corridors. 
Wide  verandahs  encircle  the  whole  edifice  to  the 
west  and  south,  and  smaller  ones  at  the  back. 
These  it  is  proposed  to  construct  entirely  of  iron, 
which  would  be  made  in  this  country  and  sent 
to  Bombay  ready  to  fix.  The  floors  throughonb 
are  to  be  constructed  with  rolled  iron  joists  and 
cement  concrete.  The  windows  are,  in  all  cases, 
to  have  double  casements,  the  one  glazed,  and 
the  other  “ Venetian.”  The  roofs  are  designed 
to  be  constructed  throughont  of  iron,  covered 
with  Italian  zinc,  laid  on  solid  boarding;  and 
special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  securo 
thorongh  ventilation,  and  to  provide  against 
discomfort  (particularly  in  the  dormitories,  which 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  story)  from  the 
great  heat  of  tho  climate.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  plans  have  been  so  arranged  that,  by 
the  addition  of  either  one  or  two  stories  to  tho 
north  and  south  wings,  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation might  easily  be  doubled. 

Estimates  for  the  ironwork  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  & Co., 
of  Derby;  and  the  whole  has  betn  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  Macvicir  Anderson,  of  London,  arjhi- 
tect. 
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SASHES  AND  SASH-HANGINGS. 

Sir,  The  diBCusaion  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  year  colnmns  is  of  so  interesting  a 
nature,  that  I beg  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  subject  of  sashes  generally. 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  under  three 
beads : — 

Ist.  What  kind  of  sashes  shall  be  used. 

2Dd.  How  they  shall  be  hung. 

3rd.  What  they  shall  be  hung  with,  and  other 
such  details. 

The  first  question  is  conclusively  answered  by 
yonr  note  to  the  letter  of  “ M.  H.”  (Sept.  17). 
Climate  is  the  great  regulator  of  such  matters, 
and  ours,  a mixture  of  about  eight  parts  of  bad 
to  four  parts  of  good,  forbids  the  general  use  of 
French  casements,  which  practically  have  no 
medium  between  being  either  quite  open  or  quite 
closed.  The  second  question  is  also  almost 
settled^  by  the  same  consideration.  The  idea  of 
balancing  the  sashes  by  each  other’s  weight  is 
by  no  means  new,  though  constantly  reappear- 
ing. Your  correspondent,  “A  Working  Man,” 
has  discovered  it  for  himself.  “ The  Experienced 
Mouse  ” has  used  it  long  ago,  and  Marygold’s 
patent  rack  slips  are  essentially  on  the  same 
plan.  In  all  these  the  abolition  of  the  weights 
is  gained  by  the  loss  of  independent  action,  and 
this  is  attended  by  a total  loss  of  comfort  in 
winter  time.  The  other  idea  of  using  springs 
instead  of  weights  is  unpractical,  and  fitted  only 
for  models,  as  a few  figures  will  show.  Suppose 
a top  sash  to  weigh  30  lb.,  the  springs  must  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a friction  rather 
greater  than  this,  say  35  Ib.,  and  a pull  of  6 lb. 
will  then  suffice  to  draw  down  the  sash.  But, 
on  raising  the  sash,  ib  is  necessary  to  apply  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sash  plus  the 
friction  caused  by  the  springs  (for  these  act 
equally  in  going  up  and  coming  down),  requiring 
therefore  a push  of  65  lb.  The  various  con- 
tnvances  spoken  of  by  the  “Mouse,”— the 
facings  of  leather,  cork,  &o.,  are  all  of  this  class, 
and  subject  to  the  same  defect  independently  of 
workmanship,  which,  if  bad,  may  add  indefinitely 
to  the  power  required. 

Mr.  Bullivant  s sash,  so  curiously  supposed  by 
“ A Working  Man  ” in  his  last  letter  to  be  the 
ideal  of  “ G.  L.,”  is  a very  ingenious  modifica- 
tion of  the  double-hung  sash,  and  much  facilitates 
cleaning,  &c.  j but  since  this  is  accomplished  by 
temporarily  detaching  the  weights  from  the 
frames,  a great  inconvenience  results  in  its 
application  to  heavy  plate-glass  windows. 

Thobilanceof  advantages  being  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  double-hung  sash,  ihe 
third  point  is  with  what  to  hang  them.  The 
choice  lies,  so  far  as  I know,  between  common 
and  special  sash-line,  copper  chain,  copper-wire 
cord,  catgut,  leather  cord,  and  Sawyer’s  rack 
slips.  These  last  are  a modification  of  Mary- 
gold’s  slips,  in  which  the  weights  are  retained. 
Toothed  slips  are  fitted  to  each  side  of  the  sash, 
and  gear  by  small  pinions  into  corresponding 
racks  on  the  weights,  a very  unnecessary  amount 
of  trouble  and  cost,  merely  to  avoid  using  sash- 
linos.  Of  the  others  named,  leather  cord  is 
somewhat  weak  for  its  size,  as  compared  with 
best  sash-line;  catgut  gives  way  soon,  copper- 
wire  cord  even  sooner;  copper  chain  is  very 
good,  if  carefully  soaked  in  oil,  to  ensure  all  the 
joint-pins  being  oiled.  I have  known  a large 
through  in  three  months,  owing  to  a 
“dry”  pin.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  when  the 
sash,  at  any  subsequent  time,  is  taken  out  of  its 
frame,  the  chains  often  get  badly  wrenched 
sideways,  by  carelessness,  and  are  then  perma- 
nently injured.  On  the  whole,  I prefer  the  best 
flax-thread  sash-line  (ordinary  jute-mixed  fluffy 
sash-line  is  mere  rnbbisfa),  and  would  recommend 
lb  to  be  well  served  with  tallow,  or  some  such 
preservative  before  use. 

The  system  of  hanging  sashes  to  conceal  the 
frightful  ropes”  so  mysteriously  learnt  by 
“the  mouse ’’has  one  great  defect.  He  says, 
nnder  this  plan  “the  weights  will  go  down  much 
further  than  usual,” — apparently  an  advantage; 
it  should^  read,  “ Will  require  to  go  down  much 

further;”  in  other  words,  the  side-frames  of  the 
sash  must  be  carried  down  below  the  sill,  to— 
flay,  the  floor-Hne,  involving  considerable  extra 
cost,  and  spoiling  the  building  up  of  the  frame. 

Is  the  double-hung  sash,  then,  perfect  p By 
BO  means.  Much  has  been  done,  by  avoiding 
painted  sash-frames  (in  best  houses),  to  allow  the 
flashes  to  run  freely,  as  ib  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  a sash,  originally  properly  fitted  to 
a groove,  will  work  comfortably  after  that  groove 
has  been  reduced  by  the  thickness  of  three  coats 
of  paint  DOW  and  then.  But  a sash  that  shall 


bo  permanently  free  running,  thoroughly  water- 
tight, and  easily  removed  and  replaced  by  ordi- 
nary  servants,  for  cleaning,  &c.,  has  not  yet 
been  brought  out.  I do  not  speak  of  metal 
sashes,  as  their  great  cost  is  simply  prohibitory. 

The  beat  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  a ready 
means  of  working  the  present  sashes  ; but  these, 
sir,  are  not  advertising  columns,  so  I will  say  no 
more  on  that  point,  remaining,  W.  M. 


In  addition  to  the  material  for  hanging  sashes 
mentioned  by  “ W.  M.,”  we  take  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  Mr.  Hookham’s  Patent  Steel 
Rihhon  Sashline.  This  is  formed  of  a double 
bind  of  watch-spring  steel  covered  with  a close 
binding  of  copper  wire,  and  protected  inside 
this  binding  with  a water-proofing  preparation. 
It  claims  to  be  superior  Co  the  lines  now  in  use 
in  every  respect.  Hemp  lines  become  harsh 
through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
always  breaking.  Wire  lines  are  unadapted  for 
running  over  small  pulleys ; and  chains  are,  if 
well  made,  too  expensive  for  the  purpose.  Ib  is 
claimed  for  the  steel  ribbon  sash-line  that  ib  is 
not  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hemp  line.  Secondly,  the  thin  bands  of  tern- 
pered  steel  bend  over  the  pulley  and  become 
straight  again  without  injury  ; at  the  same  time 
that  their  breaking  strain  is  astonishingly  high. 
Thirdly,  sashes  hung  with  this  line  run  with 
great  freedom.  It  seems  to  deserve  a trial. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Tins  Association — late  the  Kilkenny  Arcba"- 
logical  Society — held  its  October  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th.  New  members  were 
elected. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  appeal 
of  Sir  William  Wilde  through  the  press  for  sub- 
scriptions to  form  a fund  to  prevent  farther 
desecration  at  Roscommon  Abbey,  and  repair 
that  interesting  ruin  and  the  O’Connor  Tomb  ; 
as  also  to  the  movement  of  the  Rev.  R.  Richey* 
Ardmore,  to  rebuild,  by  subscription,  the  conical 
portion  of  the  aummic  of  Ardmore  Tower — at 
present  in  a very  perilous  state, — naiog  the 
original  stone  for  the  purpose.  Both  were  most 
heartily  approved  of  by  the  meeting,  as  the  re- 
storations proposed  were  in  safe  hands  with  the 
two  gentlemen  named. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
reported  the  safe  arrival  of  a quantity  of  curious 
pieces  of  ancient  timber,  oak,  and  deal,  which 
had  formed  a framed  etructare  in  the  Craonoge 
in  Bfillydoolagh  Lough,  and  was  presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

Mr.  Watters,  Town  Clerk,  Kilkenny,  exhibited 
some  ancient  documents  from  the  Municipal 
Archives  abpreaentin  his  keeping,  which  seemed 
to  excite  a good  deal  of  interest  amongst  the 
members. 


THE  PRINTERS’  ALMSHOUSES, 
WOODGREEN. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  a large  number  of  the 
subscribers  and  friends  of  this  institniion  assem- 
bled at  Woodgreen,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stones  of  two  new  wings 
to  the  almshonses;  that  of  the  south,  or  com- 
memoration wing,  being  laid  by  Mrs.  Figgins, 
widow  of  the  late  treasurer;  and  that  of  the 
north,  or  “Maries”  wing,  so  called  after  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  who  bequeathed  a sum  of  2.0001. 
to  the  institution  for  the  purpose,  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope. 

The  architecture  of  the  wings  will  be  Tudor 
Gothic,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  3,3341.,  all  of 
which  has  been  obtained;  bat  donations  are 
earnestly  requested,  in  order  to  endow  the  new 
buildings.  The  north  wing  will  contain  resi- 
dences for  the  accommodation  of  ten  married 
couples,  and  the  south  for  six  widows.  There 
will  be  thus  sixteen  additional  residences ; and 
although  there  will  be  ten  on  the  north  side, 
and  only  six  on  the  south,  the  wings  will  be  of 
the  same  length,  inasmuch  as  the  former  will 
have  rooms  back  and  front,  and  the  latter  will 
have  them  all  in  front.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  Strand  ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  W. 
Uenshaw,  of  City-road.  The  buildings  are 
expected  to  be  completed  for  habitation  early  in 
February  next. 

The  Printers’  Almshouses,  which  sprang  from 
the  Printers’  Pension  Society,  was  instituted  in 
1S41.  After  eight  years’  successful  operations, 
sufficient  funds  were  accumulated  to  erect  a 


residence  capable  of  affording  an  asylum  for 
twelve  aged  and  infirm  printers.  The  founda- 
tion  of  this,  the  original  building,  was  laid  on 
the  11th  of  Juno,  1849,  by  the  present  Earl 
Stanhope,  then  Viscount  Mahon.  Owing  to 
many  adverse  circumstances,  the  building  then 
commenced  was  not  completed  for  several  years. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1856,  the  elected  inmates 
took  possession  of  their  respective  apartments 
for  the  first  time.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
regular  succession  of  inmates,  and  the  only 
drawbacks  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
institution  have  been  want  of  house  accommoda- 
tion and  want  of  funds.  The  inmates  are  pro- 
vided with  every  domestic  comfort  that  they 
could  _ reasonably  expect.  As  a certain  sub- 
scription  to  the  fands  of  the  institntiou  is  a con- 
dition of  admission,  the  inmates  may  be  said  to 
be  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  own  provident 
habits  in  early  years. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  last  week’s  Builder,  on 
“ British  Museum  Restorations,”  it  is  said  that 
the  restorations  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  con- 
sist  of  painting  it  with  several  coats  of  oil- 
colonr.* 

This  remark  seems  calculated  to  convey  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  intention  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  Committee. 

A good  deal  of  old  oil-colour  has  of  late  years 
been  removed,  and  none  put  on,  except  as  a 
necessary  ground  for  gilding.  The  intended 
decorations  will  assuredly  nob  be  in  oil-colour, 
whatever  other  method  may  be  adopted  ; and 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  use  princi- 
pally mosaic  and  marble. 

The  restoration  of  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  work 
in  the  dome,  which  was  done  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  may  indeed  have  given  some  colour 
to  the  remark  ; but  the  dull  efl'ect  of  this  painting 
has  bad  a powerful  influence  in  saggestiog  the 
use  of  mosaic  in  what  is  intended,  and  indeed 
commenced.  Even  the  restoration  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  dome  referred  to  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  oil-colour,  but  with  the  use  of  a 
so-called  encaustic  vehicle,  in  which  wax  is  an 
important  ingredient.  F.  C.  Penbose. 


A PROTEST. 

Davip,  tlie  King,  refused  to  offer  unto  the 
Lord  his  God  of  that  which  cost  him  nothing. 

The  generous  old  Hebrew  sentiment  is  still  alive 
with  us  Christians,  even  in  this  age  of  vanity, 
falsity,  and  outside  show,  as  proved  by  many  a 
noble  instance  of  heroic  endurance  and  steadfast 
self-spending ; but,  alas ! the  reverse  is  also  to 
be  found  among  us. 

When  I read  in  the  Times  of  October  3rd,  that, 
possibly  with  some  strangely-perverted  notion  of 
acting  charitably  and  benevolently,  some  per- 
sons  had  sent  to  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Sick 
and  Wounded,  many  bales  of  filthy,  greasy  rags, 
that  were  obliged  to  be  burned  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  infection  being  produced  by 
them,  I said,  “ There  mast  be  some  mistake  here. 
No  English  women,  let  alone  English  ladies, 
could  have  done  this : these  rags  must  be  the 
clearings  out  of  some  factory,  where  they  have 
been  used  for  wiping  grease  off  machinery.  If 
any  decent  woman  had  such  things  in  her  house 
she  would  never  let  them  be  packed  up  and  sent 
in  that  state.” 

Yesterday,  I am  sorry  to  say,  my  high  esti- 
mate of  what  English  women  can  or  cannot  do 
was  somewhat  shaken.  I went  to  see  the  works 
of  art  in  Bond-street  that  have  been  gratuitously 
presented  fur  the  relief  of  G-'rman  widows  and 
orphans  during  the  present  war.  Of  the  bad 
taste  of  English  neutrals  making  any  distinction 
between  French  and  German  sufferers,  when 
relief  is  the  subject  under  consideration,  I need 
not  speak,  that  matter  having  been  already  com- 
mented upon  in  the  Bitiidcr’s  pages ; bub  in  no 
paper  have  I seen  any  honest  criticism  on  the 
works  exhibited ; and  therefore  ib  is  that  I 
trouble  yon  with  these  few  lines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pictures  of  our 
talented  Princesses;  Carl  Haag’s  beautifully 
truthful  old  head  ; P.  Levin’s  touching  little  bic, 

“ UnteratutzQDg  liir  Wittwen  undWaisen;”  A. 
M.  Caswell’s  “ Bullslaughter  Bay;”  Coulderv’s 
“Harold;”  Hoyoll’s  “Ferdinand  Freiligrath ;” 
Dighton’s  “ Lodge  Gate  at  Aldermaston ;” 
Voick’s  “Yon  Moltke;”  Miss  Farmer’s  “Sketch;” 
Helander’s  genre  picture ; Helen  Jliles’s  “ Design 

* Not  exactly,— Eo. 
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for  Decorative  Painting”  (thoagh  wanting  in 
correct  drawing  in  parts)  j Von  Schmidt’s  “ King 
of  Prnssia;”  Chase’s  interior of“  Dankeld  Cathe- 
dral and  a very  few  others,  all  the  works  are 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 

Prom  these,  a second  exception  mast  be  made 
of  those  that  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind  ; that 
is  to  say,  extraordinarily  bad.  What  can  be  the 
use  of  either  painting  or  exhibiting  such  rubbish 
as  Nos.  57,  81,  146,  221,  224,  232,  and  234? 

I know  we  are  told  ”not  to  look  a gift- horse  in 
the  mouth  ” ; but  in  this  case  the  ‘ gift  is  no 
“horse”  at  all,  nor  even  a Jerusalem  pony j 
nothing  but  a wretched  make-believe.  People 
must  not  be  allowed  to  “lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  sool”  that  by  giving  such  trash 
as  this  they  are  doing  an  act  of_  charity.  The 
soiled  and  commonplace  engravings  and  draw- 
ings in  the  large  portfolio  at  the  Exhibition,  with 
a few  very  special  exceptions,  must  also  not 
escape  without  their  meed  of  censure.  If  the 
sickening  rags  sent  to  St.  Maitin’s-place  were 
the  sweepings  of  houses  and  factories,  much  of 
the  Art  (?)  to  be  seen  at  the  Bond-street  collec- 
tion is  assuredly  the  clearing  out  of  studios  and 
portfolios. 

To  the  mirjudging  donors  of  this  trash  I com- 
mend the  study  of  the  sentence  with  which  I 
commenced  this  letter,  and  subscribe  myself 
yonrs  dejectedly,  One  of  the  Public. 


plaster  being  wholly  excluded.  The  roof  is  an 
open  one  and  boarded.  The  swimming-baths 
from  top  to  floor  are  28  ft.,  and  the  baths  and 
dressing-rooms  are  16  ft.  in  length. 


FLAT  ROOFS. 

In  our  number  for  the  13th  of  ilarch,  1869,  we 
spoke  on  the  flreproof  properties  of  asphalte, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  some  experi- 
ments that  were  made  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and 
others  npon  some  asphalte  that  was  laid  by 
Claridge’s  Asphalte  Company.  The  material 
from  this  same  company  is  being  employed 
by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  to  the  extent  of 
about  60,000  feet  superficial  at  the  Albert  Hall 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  at  the  buildings  for 
the  International  Exhibition,  Horticultural 
Gardens,  South  Kensington.  This  shows  good 
confidence  in  the  application  of  such  material  to 
flab  roofs.  It  promises  to  make  a capital  job, 


vv,  » certain  point,  made  a proposal  to  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  to  establish  courts  of  conciliation 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That  was 
met  by  a remiuder  from  the  masters  of  iheir  former  pro- 
posal, and  to  this  the  men  rejoined  lhat  the  court  which 


private  and  without  any  recognised  legal  authority.  They 
said  they  would  have  more  conliiieuoe  in  a court  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
with  its  proceedings  open  to  the  public.  Since  then  the 
masters  had  again  had  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  he  regretted  to  state  that  they  bad  just  decided  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  of  the  operatives. 

Mr.  H.  H.  btatham,  the  hon.  secretary,  gave  some 
interesting  particulars,  derived  from  an  afternoon  spent 
that  day  in  Chester,  of  the  present  position  of  the  resto- 
ration work  at  the  cathedral,  particularly  mentionmg  the 
discovery  and  intended  utilisation  of  a cunona  Norman 
relic  adjoining  the  western  entrance  to  the  nave. 


TAR  PAVEMENTS. 

In  reply  to  your  corrcBpondent,  “ S.  M.  F.,” 
I send  you  a specification  of  the  mode  of  laying 
tar  pavement  which  I and  many  other  surveyors 
have  adopted,  and  found  completely  successful. 

For  Carriage-wa]/. — A layer  of  good  dry  brick- 
rubbish,  8 in.  thick,  well  rammed  (if  a gravel 
foundation  this  need  not  be  used),  Kentish  rag 
atone,  or  the  ebippinga  from  granite,  are  the  best 
material. 

For  the  tar  pavement  the  stone  for  the 
lower  bed  should  be  broken  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  a 3-in.  mesh,  to  be  well  coatsd  with  hot 
Stockholm  tar,  to  be  laid  6 in.  thick,  and  well 
rolled.  The  next  bed  is  to  be  broken  to  pass  a 
1^  in.  mesh,  to  bo  laid  in.  thick,  and  well 
rolled.  When  nearly  dry,  broken  gypsum  to  bo 
scattered  over  it,  aud  well  rolled : this  gives  a 
bright  look  to  the  pavement. 

For  Footicaxjs. — Brick-rubbisb,  5 in.  thick; 
lower  bed,  4 in.  thick ; next  bed,  2 in.  thick ; and 
gypsum  as  before. 

Your  correspondent  may  see  this  pavement 
at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

The  Later  of  this  Pavement. 


THE  HOLYHEAD  BREAKWATER. 

With  reference  to  a notice  in  our  last  issue, 
the  men  at  work  on  this  undertaking  are  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  for  Messrs. 
Rigby  & Co.,  of  Westminster ; not  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  is  the  foreman  of  the  works.  We 
learn  from  Messrs.  Rigby  that  the  advance  lately 
made  is  even  greater  than  we  stated,  the  masonry 
at  head  aud  tho  lighthouse  are  now  17  ft.  above 
high-water  spring  tides. 


STAIRCASE  HANDS. 

A “Staircase  and  Handrail  Hand”  writes  to 
defend  his  fellow  Staircase  Hands  against  what 
he  fancies  a slight  thrown  on  them  by  previous 
correspondents.  This,  however,  is  quite  un- 
necessary. The  writer  says,  in  the  course  of  his 
letter,  what  many  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  and,  wo 
are  afraid,  is  not  to  be  denied, — 

Perhaps  I can  tell  your  correspondent  what  may  rathe^ 
surprise  him,  viz  , that  the  continuedhandraila  made  more 
*1 At'*.,  — wpra  Better 


Another  correspondent  says, — 


NEW  BATHS  AND  RESERVOIRS, 
HARROGATE. 

The  Harrogate  Improvement  Commissioners 
have  determined  to  erect  a large  suite  of 
baths  and  reservoirs  upon  the  Victoria  Baths 
estate,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  10,5001.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson, 
town  surveyor,  and  the  buildings  will  occupy 
thesitoofthe  gardens  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
Victoria  Baths,  and  between  Promenade-terrace 
and  Cheltenham-square.  That  portion  of  the 
land  which  is  not  covered  by  the  new  buildings 
will  be  converted  into  pleasure  grounds.  _ The 
central  portion  of  the  building,  on  either  side  of 
the  main  entrance,  will  consist  of  waiting-rooms, 
one  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen,  with 
separate  entrances  to  each.  The  principal 
entrance  leads  to  tho  manager’s  office,  built  upon 
the  circular  plan,  so  as  to  command  a view  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  establishment,  including 
the  entire  length  of  the  corridor,  which  is  8 ft. 
wide  and  200  ft.  long.  Behind  the  office  is  the 
house  of  the  manager.  The  bath-rooms  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  : those  in  the 
corridor  to  the  right,  or  east  of  the  entrance,  are 
ladies’  baths,  and  those  to  the  left  or  west  of  the 
entrance  are  for  gentlemen.  The  whole  of  these 
bath-rooms  are  10  ft.  by  11  fc.  each.  Attached 
to  these  bath-rooms  on  one  side  of  the  corridor 
is  a dressing-room  to  each,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  two  dressing-rooms  to  each  bath-room. 
Each  dressing-room  contains  a water-closet ; 
and  in  each  wing  provision  is  made  for  two 
shower  and  two  vapour  baths.  At  either  end  of 
the  long  corridor  is  a swimming-bath  ; that  on 
r\r%o^  nv  Eftincy  A7  ft.  tlV  Iv 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this 
society  took  place  last  week,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. The  chief  business  of  the  evening  was 
the  president’s  inangural  address.  In  delivering 
this,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  took  a hasty  view  of  the 
architectural  and  sanitary  events  in  progress  iu 
Liverpool.  Touching  upon  the  high  death-rate 
which  distinguished  the  town  in  an  unenviable 
sense,  he  observed  that  the  system  of  sewerage 
adopted  in  Liverpool  was  one  of  the  most  costly, 
though  the  situation  of  the  town  was  one  of  the 
most  favourable  for  carrying  out  an  efficient 
system  of  sewerage.  The  old  Romans  maintained 
that  sanitary  cleanliness  was  a continual  im- 
provement; but  he  regretted  to  say  that  our 
public  thoroughfares  were  still  left  in  the  most 
filthy  condition,  notwithstanding  all  our  boast  of 
sanitary  progress.  He  was  glad  to  believe  that 
Liverpool  was  gaining  a higher  character  for  her 
street  architecture  and  public  buildings.  With 
' reference  to  matters  of  art,  he  regretted  the 
course  taken  by  the  Town  Council  in  regard  to 
the  long-talked-of  Gallery  of  Art.  Speaking 
generally  of  the  prospects  of  their  profession,  he 
believed  that  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  see  a great  improvement  in  the 
adoption  and  practice  of  the  purer  styles  of  archi- 
tecture than  had  prevailed  for  some  centuries. 

He  rejected  the  idea  of  a now  and  specially  dis- 
tinctive style  in  the  present  condition  of  architec- 
ture. We  were  more  successful  and  more  likely 
to  excel  in  restorations  of  the  best  forms  of  former 
styles.  As  to  the  inception  of  a thoroughly 
original  style,  he  considered  the  French  or  the 
American  republicans  as  the  only  people  likely  to 
work  out  such  a resolution.  Reverting  to  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  this  town,  he  re- 
marked that  he  was  not  a believer  in  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  a Liverpool  cathedral. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  who  was  present,  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  forthcoming  international  exhibi- 
tion connected  with  architecture,  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Kensington  Museum  ^ 

had  resulted  so  unfavourably  that  the  Institute 
had  determined  to  havo  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arrangements.  The  storm  might  blow  over,  but 
that  was  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  at  prO' 


than  fifty  years  'ago— talio  them  generally— were  bette 
executed  than  a great  many  done  now,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  made  by  men  in  good  practice.  In  most  of 
the  former,  the  wreath  is  much  more  graceful  than  in  the 
latter  because  they  were  done  by  men  who  had  devoted 
their  tckole  time  to  the  business,  and  not  by  men  who  set 
themselves  up  as  staircase  bands  but  knew  very 
about  it,— by  this  means  many  good  jobs  are  now  spo  led. 
I do  not  object  to  theory,  but  only  say  that  without 
praclice  it  is  of  little  use.  Why  I write  this  is  that  we, 
who  are  only  tho  poor  artizius,  should  be  dealt  with  fairly, 
and  not  held  up  to  ridicule.  . , , .v  . • 

I |1  will  make  one  remark  on  Mr.  Riddell  a book ; that  is, 
that  the  mode  he  sets  out  for  placing  the  '‘riser’*  ot 
winders  80  as  to  make  it  better  for  the  soiBt-stnngs  and 
handrails,  has  long  been  the  practice  of  all  good  staircase 
hands,  though  I am  aware  they  are  seldom  drawn  so  by 
th'»  .architect,  but  left  to  the  practical  man. 

I beg  to  add  that  should  his  work  enable  a man  who 
could  not  master  tho  dilllculties  of  the  art  by  the  aid  of  the 
older  works,  now  to  acquire  it,  1,  for  one,  shall  not  be  sorry. 
But  still  I cannot  believe  that  an  iuforlor  ijiteUigeuco  and 
le«3  ability  will  be  required,  and  your  correspondent 
of  September  21th  will  still-  have  to  complain  of  a 
“ monopoly  the  monopoly  which  superior  skill,  ability, 
and  experience  always  have  and  always  will  hold. 

A SlilBCAiSE  and  Uanduail  IIand. 


That  part  of  your  article  relating  to  plans  of  stairs  i 

it  would  lie  well  lor  arcbitecls  to  read  and  digest,  btair-  > 

case-hauds  are  not  generally  consulted  as  to  the  plans 
of  stairs  they  are  required  to  execute:  indeed,  it  would 
bo  considered  highly  presumptuous  b;y  the  architect  were 
they  to  suggest  any  ultoratiou  or  improvement  to  his 
designs  ...  . . 

You  charge  staircase-hands  with  being  intolerant  m i 
requiring  a beech.  Staircase-hands  do  not  profess  to  bo 
better  or  worse  than  other  people,  snd  I think  your  article 
unoecesrarily  severe  upon  theta.  Concerning  the  work 
under  notice,  your  own  observation  respecting  the  system,  i 
of  kerfing  will  also  apply  to  placing  the  lanaiug  naers  ot 
stairs  in  the  cylinder  of  the  half-space  and  level  lauJmg  ; 
description. 

I have  seen  it  done;  I did  them  so  myself  years  ago. 
You  will  even  see  it  in  the  3s.  Od.  Book  of  Drawings  lor  • 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  lately  issued.  With  regard  to 
the  general  system  of  lines,  any  young  man  in  the  trade  ' 
with  average  eapaeitv,  aud  who  docs  not  mind  spending  a l 
little,  if  he  cannot  find  out  a better  paying  game  to  en- 
hance hia  worldly  interests,  will  do  well  to  Biudy  this,  and 
he  will  not  regret  the  time  devoted  to  iti  pages. 

Your  correspondent,  “F.  D.,”  compUina  of  monopoly 
by  staircase-hands.  His  reasoning  I do  not  exactly  see. 
Monopoly  of  what  ? Of  doing  that  which  he  aud  oihera  ■ 
are  not  competent  to  do.  If  the  sentence  ran  thus,—  ! 
“ And  BO  ends  an  indifference  which  is  a diagraoe,”  Ac.,  t 
it  would  at  least  bo  intelligible.  His  remarks  about  St.  , 
Paul’s  and  the  scene-painter  are  equally  absurd;  as  in 
either  case  the  job  would  bo  simply  epoilt.—a  very  good  > 
reason  lor  not  iutrustiog  them  with  it.  Whatever  the  ; 
pnvileges'and  exactions  of  staircase-hands  of  the  olaon  ^ 
times  were,  those  of  the  present  are  not  eo  fortunate,  aud  ' 
I maintain  that  a thorough  good  man  in  this  line  who  can  : 
execute  hia  work  on  the  newest  methods,  from  drawings  .] 
(and  there  are  such  men),  without  trouble  to  the  manager  ] 
or  anxiety  to  tho  master,  is  deserving  of  more  pecuniary  i 
“ iward  than  be  at  present  receives,  aud  which  he  has  a il 


tbe  east  or  ladies’  side  being  47  It.  by  17  ft.,  with 
six  water-closets  and  four  dressing-rooms.  At 
tho  opposite  end,  the  gentleuion’s  swimming- 
bath  is  68  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  with  three 
water-oloaeta  and  seven  dressing-rooms.  The 
walls  and  floors  throughout  are  to  be  tiled, 


A THREE-BRANCH  HAND. 

Sm  — Architectnro  is  evidently  looking  upside  d. 
wua  LUO  and  ve  architects  may  soon  go  aud  hide  your  d:--^ 

sent.  On  another  point  ol  the  president’s  address  i _ ■' 

he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country  if  there  was  a 
uniform  Building  Act. 


Mr.  J.  Boult,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  for  bis  addroas,  said  that  with  reference  to  the 
remarkB  on  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  tbo 
budding  trade,  he  could  convey  to  the  public  a pi«ce  of 
information.  About  eighteen  months  ago  a proposal  was 
made  by  the  masters  in  Liverpool  to  the  operatives  to 
establish  such  councils,  the  proceedings  to  be  private  and 
regarded  as  a private  understanding  between  the  masters 
and  the  men,  and  a fresh  Board  to  bo  appointed  in  each 
case  of  dispute.  That  proposal  was,  unfurtunatoly,  re- 
jected by  the  operatives.  Tiiey  did  not  at  that  time 
thoroughly  understand  the  principle  of  arbitration,  aut 
they  vvere  adaid  of  being  jirejudiced.  About  three 
months  ago,  however,  tbe  men  having,  to  use  the  phri 
made  famous  by  a late  prime  minister,  been  educated  up 


Read  the  fo'lowiug  reassuring  piece  of  manful  as- 
surance  which  has  just  appeared  in  one  ot  your  dady  con-  • 
temporaries  : — 

“A  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  recently  built  a Country  ' 

Residence,  is  desirous  of  RECOilUhNLHN  G to  any  one 

about  to  build,  a clever  FOREMAN,  who  lias  raanlullj  ; 
carried  out  the  duties  both  of  Architect  and  Builder  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  advertiser." 

After  tills,  who,  with  a little  money  to  throw  away, 
would  not  build?  No  prtmiunis,  or  pi-rceuCuges,  of’ 
“ archilee.'smau  ■' to  act  as  a spy,  or  a " gci-bnweeu. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ; but  ono  who  can  *•  maulu.ly  carry- 
out fn  cfoio  the  triple  duties  of ‘-active  architect, " ‘‘ex-  - 
pericuced  buildi  r,"  and  " clever  foreman.”  It  caunot  be 
that  Ibis  gcutlemaii,  who  has  recently  buid  a housc  in  the 
country,  is  any  relation  to  his  architect  and  builder,  t 
Blood, 'we  know,  is  thicEer  ibau  wa-er. 

Three-branch  hands  of  the  lower  strata  are  not  olteu  ■ 
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above  the  want  of  a job,  as  your  excellent  pages  ofti 
sadly  show;  but  it  is  UDBceouatable  to  mu  how  aa 
architect,  builder,  and  clever  worktuan  should  need 
recommendation,  as  well  ns  a job. 

I was  a workman  myself,  and  I think  I Ihoronghly 
understand  my  trade.  Whether  I was  clever  or  not  J 
cannot  say  j 1 am  content  to  know  that  1 was  always  ir 
conatent  employment,  while  the  “ Jaeks-of-all-trades"  ir 
my  neighbourhood  were  always  lounging  about  public, 
house  corners. 

Sranfuily  carrying  out  a job,  I believe  means  boldly, 
courageously.  Well,  sir,  I have  known  many  a " botch  ” 
ID  my  experience  to  be  as  courageous  as  a lion,  ready  to 
anything,  and,  ob,  Jupiter  1 what  a Juggernaut 
of  fallen  dihrit  and  butchered  materials  have  not  mine 
eyes  seen!  With  a vivid  recollection  of  many  building 
abortions,  I am  pleased  to  remember  that  I whs  only 

A Ojvis.Bbincu  IIahd, 


“LIFTING  HOUSES.” 

Sib,— This  process,  as  also  “Moving  them  bodily,”  as 
y;ou  expressed  it  in  a former  number,  is  by  no  means  con- 
hBed  to  Cbiciigo,  but  is  a daily  occurrence  in  every  city  of 
the  United  States.  In  New  York  you  may  constantly  wit- 
ness removals  ot  all  kinds;  one  day  lifting  a bouse  up 
bodily,  some  1-1  ft.  or  so,  giving  a temporary  strange  ap- 


L the 


s it  w 


while  budding  a Uree  store  or  ground-floor  below,  and  up 
to  it.  There  is  no  dillicuUy  whatever  in  the  ma'ter.  The 
writer  has  had  considorabje  experience  in  New  York  in  all 
this  sort  ot  thing,  and  would  think  no  more  of  putting  in 
an  estimate  and  contract  for  a removal  of  any  extent  than 
he  would  for  the  moat  ordinary  building  transaction.  He 
has  seen  a row  of  houses  moved  from  one  aide  of  a street 
to  the  other,  the  same  having  to  be  turned  wholly  round 
in  the  process,  and  this  in  New  York,  where  the  soil  is  a 
treacherous  compound  of  rooks  and  ssnd.  As  a cunstant 
subscriber,  I enclose  my  card,  and  am,  Kir, 

CoyTBACTOE. 


CASES  UNDEE 

METKOPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

THE  GROUND  STORY. 

At  Hammersmith  Poliee  conrfc,  Jlr.  Yates, 
juu.,  of  Mury -street,  Shopherd’s-bush,  appeared 
before  lilr.  Ddyman,  to  answer  an  adjourned 
summons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kuightley,  the 
district  surTeyor  of  Hamoiersmitb,  for  construct- 
ing  chimneys  upon  corbels  at  the  ceiling  level 
of  the  basement.* 

This  case  lias  been  adjourned  several  times,  and  had 
created  eon'idt-rable  interest  in  the  profession,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  magistrate  having  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  ground  story  of  u house  was  that  which  was  next  to 
the  footings.  That  was  also  the  defendant's  view  of  the 
question,  which  was  the  pomt  he  raised,  but  Mr.  Koightley 
said  it  was  commonly  understood  by  the  prof'essiou  that 
the  ground  story  was  the  same  as  the  ground  floor,  wliich 
was  onalinewuh  the  road.  The  case,  however,  stood 
over  for  further  consideration,  and  iu  the  mean  time 
articles  were  published,  and  letters  wrilteu  by  surveyors 
and  architects,  all  pointing  out  that  the  opinion  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Dayman  now  paid  that  ho  had  not  read  any  of 
the  arlicles,  in  order  that  he  might  arrive  at  an  opinion 
louudod  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
Having  read  several  sections,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
defendant  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them,  be  said 
Ihut  ho  had  arrived  at  the  eouolusiou  that  a ground  story 
was  the  ground  Ibior.  Ho  then  made  aa  order  as  prayed, 
ia  elTset  to  remove  the  present  chimneys,  or  carry  up  a 
brick  pier  from  the  foundation. 

_ The  dofaudaut  at  first  intimated  his  intention  of  appeal- 
)Dg,  but  afterwards  consented  to  abide  by  the  order. 


expenses  incidental  to  keeping  the  museum  in 
a proper  condition.  The  foundation  of  the 
museum  would  be  the  collection  belonging  to 
the  Literary  and  Philoeophioal  Society.  A 
suitable  building,  the  committee  thought,  could 
not  ^ be  obtained  for  much  less  than  5,000Z. 
(which  amount  could  be  borrowed  under  the 
Libraries  and  Museums  Act),  the  interest  upon 
which  would  be  between  160Z.  and  200Z.  a year. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  keeping 
up  the  museum,  inclusive  of  interest  npon  the 
borrowed  capital,  would  be  about  500Z. ; and  the 
committee,  we  understand,  propose  to  raise  this 
sum  and  also  the  amount  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a branch  library  somewhere  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Brightside  and  Attercliffe, 
by  levying  a penny  library  rate  instead  of  a 
three-farthing  rate,  as  ia  now  the  case.  So 
largely  had  the  rateable  value  of  property  in 
the  town  increased  that  it  was  thought  the  extra 
rate  would  produce  somewhere  about  2,500Z., 
and  that  allowing  700i.  for  the  expenses  of  the 
two  branch  libraries— the  one  already  existing 
at  Upperthorpe,  and  the  one  to  be  established  at 
Brightside — there  would  be  a balance  of  about 
500Z.  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
museum. 


engaged  on  a new  building  at  Warrender  Park. 
He  ascended  a scaffolding  about  10  ft.  in  height 
erected  in  the  stair  of  the  buiiding.  While 
ascertaining  whether  the  plaster  was  dry  ho  felt 
the  scaffolding  moving,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
his  balance  he  leant  backwards.  Before  he  was 
able  to  recovei  himself,  however,  he  fell,  and,  hie 
head  striking  the  stone  steps,  ho  was  picked  up 
insensible.  The  poor  fellew  was  conveyed  to 

the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  he  died. A mason, 

while  employed  repairing  a chimney  on  the  top 
of  a five-storied  building  in  Chester-street,  over- 
balanced himself  and  fell  to  the  ground  from  a 
height  of  about  50  ft.  He  was  picked  up  insen- 
sible, and  removed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where 
it  was  found  that  he  had  sustained  a severe  frac- 
ture of  the  skull. 


CELLAR  TRAPS. 

— Why  publicans’ cellar-trap- boards  should 
be  allowed  to  encroTch  across  the  pavement  is  a 

mystery.  In  some  cities  it  ia  not  permitted  j in  > f ^ ' . ' ' — . 

London,  wo  are  oft,  to  avoid  barricades  of  tubs  i ^ interest  of  the  profession  to  which  these 

kn.—.!..  - -I  ...  . • ’ I ffentlemfin  hrtlnnrr.  fn  rom-iin  . 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES  ON  THE  LAST 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT. 

Sir,— A rumour  is  going  about,  backed  by  the 
assertion  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  that  the 
surveyors  engaged  upon  Government  work  in 
taking  out  the  quantities  for  the  Homo  and 
Colonial  Offices  have  charged  6,0101.  for  their 
work  : this  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of  per 
cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost,  viz , 240,0001. 
Considering  the  character  of  the  building,  and 
its  great  size  and  tho  repetition  of  parts,  about 
half  of  such  a sum,  I believe,  would  be  the  usual 
charge._  Such  an  assertion,  I thiuk,  ought  not, 


barrels,  stretched  ropes,  and  rolling  casks,  forced  I belong,  to  remain  nncontradicted  j 

to  take  to  the  road.  The  owners  of  these  traps  i thankfully  accept  the 

(tender-hearted  “ pubs.”)  stud  them  with  gigando  ' setting  the  public  right  which  the 


SHEFFIELD. 


conical^  hobnails.  To  torture  tender-footed 
pedestrians  is  a crying  wrong.  Many  of  these 
rotten  traps  will  not  stand  the  dead  weight  of  a 
live  man ; so  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  steer  clear 
of  them.  21.  T. 


_ T/ie  New  Music-hall— At  a meeting  of  the 
directors  of  theCorapanyforthe  Ereotionof  a new 
Music-hall,  an  account  of  which  wo  have  already 
given,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,  oficring  a donation  of  2001.  towards  the 
ereciiou  of  an  organ  for  tho  large  ball.  The 
meeting  was  then  made  special,  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  a grand  instrument, 
equal  to  any  organ  in  Yorkshire.  The  following 
makers  wore  named  as  likely  to  be  asked  to 
send  in  specifications  and  tenders,  viz  : — Ca- 
vaillie  Coll  & Co.,  Paris  ; Shnllze,  of  Germany  ; 
Willis,  of  London  ; and  Brindley,  of  Sheffield. 
The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  not  to  exceed 
2,OOOZ.,  and  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
make  inquiries.  The  share-list,  we  are  informed, 
is  increasing,  thirty  new  shares  having  been 
allotted  since  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  on  the 
Ist  September,  1870.  The  building  is  in  a 
forward  state,  and  will,  it  ia  expected,  be  roofed 
in  by  January,  1871. 

The  Trojiosed  Public  Museum. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  town  council,  the  Free  Library 
Committee  were  instructed  to  report  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a public  museum  being  established  in 
and  for  the  borough  of  Sheffield  ; and  that  com- 
mittee unanimously  decided  to  recommend  the 
council  to  establish  such  a museum.  As  to  the 
ways  and  means,  they  were  of  opinion  that  all 
tho  council  would  be  called  upon  to  do  would  be 
to  purchase  or  erect  a suitable  building  for  the 
museum,  to  pay  the  salary  of  a curator,  and  tho 


* A report  of  the  first  hearing  will  bo  found  at  on  < 
nJ  711  - niiffi  * ■ 


LONDON  BUILDEBS’  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  agreement 
lately  come  to  by  the  members  of  the  London 
Buildera’  Society  : — 

“ The  members  agree  that  they  will  not  tender 
for  any  works  in  competition,  the  quantities  of 
which  have  not  been  taken  out  by  a surveyor 
agreed  on  by  the  builders  at  a meeting  of  the 
competitors. 

They  further  agree  that  they  will  not  sign  any 
legal  contract  for  works  obtained  iu  competition 
that  does  not  contain  a full  and  fair  arbitration 
clause. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  point  out  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  clause  7 of  the  con- 
ditions of  contract  as  'agrec-d  to  by  the  Conn- 
cil  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  which  is  that 
‘priced  bills  of  quantities’  are  not  to  be  de- 
manded from  builders,  but  variations  from 
contracts  are  to  be  estimated  according  to  an 
agreed  schedule,  or  at  fair  measure  and  value,’ 


ACCIDENTS. 

London. — Two  accidents  have  occurred  at  the 
Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  erecting  at 
Kensington.  The  first  was  to  a painter.  The 
man  was  at  work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  while  so  occupied  dropped  his  brush 
down  a large  shaft.  Ttiis  shaft  ascends  from  tho 
ground  to  the  tup  in  a sloping  and  zig-zag  man- 
ner, and  contains  several  bends  or  angles.  The 
painter,  thinking  his  brush  might  have  lodged 
upon  the  uppermost  edge,  leaned  over,  but  losing 
his  balance  be  was  precipitated  headlong  into 
the  shaft  about  50  ft.  It  was  impoasible  for  any 
one  to  follow,  and  no  one  knew  in  what  part  of 
the  ehafe  the  man  was,  or  whether  he  was  alive. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  men,  as 
thebrickwoik  at  the  bottom  ia  of  an  immense 
thickness,  and  if  broken  through  might  jeopardise 

the  safely  of  'the  upper  atruomre. The  other 

case  was  that  of  a lad  about  fifteen,  who  was 
lathing  for  the  plasterers,  when  the  plank  he  was 
standing  on  gave  way,  and  he  fell  about  15  ft. 
on  the  edge  of  a large  tub  beneath,  and  thence 
into  the  water.  He  fell  upon  his  chest,  and  the 
injuries  he  received  are  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Glasgow, — Mr.  David  Law,  sen.,  and  Mr.  David 
Law,  jun.,  builders,  have  been  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  cnipable  homicide,  in  connexion  with 
the  recent  fall  of  a portion  of  a honse  in  course 
of  erection  at  Hillbead.  They  were  afterwards 
liberated  on  bail  of  200Z.  each. 

Edinburgh. — A plasterer,  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Baird,  Piit-street,  has  been  killed,  while 


publication  of  this  will  afibrd  them. 

As  the  charges  of  tho  surveyor  are  added  to 
the  builder’s  tender,  employers  seldom  know  how 
they  are  paid ; and  this  is  another  reason  why 
the  rumour  should  nob  continue,  or  the  publio 
may  now  think  they  are  being  charged  moro 
than  the  usual  remuneration.  A.  B. 

*#*  It  ia  perfectly  correct,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  surveyors’  charges  iu  the  case  iu 
question  amount  to  over  6,OOOZ.,  or  2^  per  cent. 
on  the  amount  of  contract. 


HORSE  PERILS. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  in  this  day’s  paper  of 
a fatal  accident  to  three  out  of  four  ladies, 
through  a runaway  horse.  It  is  possible  to 
remedy  this  ; and  I again  beg  space  in  the  Builder 
to  explain  my  method  of  stopping  the  headlong 
ppeed  of  frantic  and  restive  horses.  A complete 
electric  apparatus  can  bo  purchased  in  a small 
case.  Let  one  of  these  be  fixed  in  an  onfc-of- 
the-way  nook  in  tho  carriage,  two  wires  to  hook 
to  harness,  benej\th  which  have  two  very  thin 
copperplates  properly  placed.  In  the  event cf  a 
runaway,  the  driver  and  inside  occupants  wonld 
only  have  to  press  a glass  knob  to  stop  instantly 
the  mad  career  of  tho  strongest  horses. 

R.  T. 

P-S. — It  could  bo  adopted  for  equestrians 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL,  RICHMOND, 
YORKSHIRE. 

If  the  M.W.P.G.M.  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Zetland  has  given  up  his  baton  as  commander- 
in-chief  J at  least  he  Las  not  retired  from  the 
energetic  practice  of  those  high  Masonic  duties 
which  have  distingnisbed  him  aa  one  of  the  most 
popular  Grand  Masters  of  England. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  assisted  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Yorkshire,  he  opened 
the  new  Masonic  Hall  in  Richmond,  for  tho 
practice  of  the  ancient  rites  of  Masonry  ; sup- 
plying a want  which  has  been  long  felt  by  the 
brethren  in  this  picturesque  old  town  and  its 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  ceremony  of  dedication  was  conducted 
with  all  the  “ pomp  and  circumstance”  befitting 
the  occasion.  Dr.  Camridge,  of  York,  P.G.O., 
kindly  presiding  at  the  harmonium,  with  an 
ability  worthy  of  a better  instrument. 

The  ball,  and  site  upon  which  it  is  bnilt,  are 
both  the  generous  gifts  of  the  noble  earl  to  his 
Masonic  brethren. 

The  hall  is  situated  on  a most  commanding 
site  in  New-Biggin.  The  end  elevation  towards 
tho  street,  and  internal  decoration,  are  in  the 
Doric  style.  In  the  pediment  over  the  porch 
the  Masonic  and  Zetland  arms  are  entwined. 

The  lodge-room  is  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  by  25  ft., 
and  is  lighted  by  a dome  in  the  roof.  To  the 
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right  and  lefc  of  the  entrance-hall  are  cloak  and 
refreshment  rooms.  A system  of  warming  and 
ventilation  has  been  adapted  in  the  lodge-room, 
the  main  cornice  of  which  and  the  dome-light 
are  enriched  with  plaster-work. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings 
was  about  800i.  Mr.  Christopher  Palliser,  of 
Northallerton,  was  the  architect. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  WOSKS  AND 
AKCHITECTS. 

Sib, — I have  read  with  great  interest  the 
letter  of  "A  Tax-payer”  which  appears  in  your 
last  impression.  If  it  be  true  that  the  architects 
of  Government  works,  who  are  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  have  become  parties  to  any 
agreement  by  which  the  Institute  regulations  are 
to  be  ignored,  and  its  position  as  to  the  possession 
of  drawings  is  to  be  abandoned,  I for  one  am 
unable  to  see,  unless  these  gentlemen  resign 
their  fellowships,  what  is  the  actual  use  of  the 
Institute.  I have  no  expectation  that  this  letter 
will  induce  their  withdrawal  in  such  case : the 
Institute  looks,  I fear,  too  mercifully  on  all  such 
sins  of  commission, 

A Pbovincial  Arcuitect. 


PURIFICATION  OF  THOROUGHFARES  BY 
DELIQUESCENT  CHLORIDES. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Liverpool 
(Section  B,  Chemical  Sr.ience),  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cooper,  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Cooper  stated 
that  in  many  towns  the  salts  have  been  tried  this 
season,  with  various  results,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  roadway ; and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
pavement  have  been  experimented  on  at  West- 
minster. 

As  soon  as  the  area  of  the  experiment  at 
Whitehall  and  Koightsbridge  was  extended 
throughout  the  district,  the  saving  in  water  and 
labour  was  at  once  made  evident.  By  using 
one  ton  and  a half  of  salts  per  day,  costing 
31.  ISs.,  the  labour  of  ten  horses,  carts,  and  men 
can  be  dispensed  with,  costing  41.  lOs.  (at  9s. 
per  horse,  cart,  and  man),  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  water  they  would  put  down  is  saved, 
viz.,  35U  loads  of  250  gallons,  or  87,500  gallons, 
which,  at  lOd.  per  1,000  gallons  (ihe  average 
price  for  water  in  London),  would  amount  to 
31.  123.  lid.  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  saving 
in  labour  of  ISs.  per  day,  showing  a clear  gain 
of  4:1.  7a.  lid.  per  day,  after  paying  for  the 
salts. 

The  importance,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  of 
the  use  of  these  chlorides,  has,  Mr.  Cooper  said, 
been  clearly  established.  “ The  deliquescent 
chloride  of  aluminium,  recently  introduced  to 
public  notice  by  Professor  Gamgee,”  he  continued, 
“seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  needed  in 
the  antiseptic  of  the  future,  and  I propose  to 
add  a sufficient  percentage  of  this  chloride  to  my 
patent  salts  for  street  watering.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — Three  painted  glass 
windows  have  just  been  inserted  in  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  the  restoration  of  which  is  being  carried 
ont  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
They  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Burlison  & Gorylls, 
of  London,  and  consist  each  of  three  lights,  par- 
tially obscured  by  the  rertdos.  In  the  centre 
window  is  a representation  of  the  Lord,  seated 
in  majesty,  clothed  in  a crimson  robe  and  white 
mantle,  and  surrounded  by  an  aureola,  cherubim, 
and  fourteen  angels,  kneeling  in  adoration,  and 
holding  palm  branches  and  crowns.  In  the 
upper  lights  are  six  angels  bearing  scrolls  in- 
scribed “ Te  Deum  laudamus.”  The  side  win- 
dows, which  are  an  expansion  of  the  central 
subject,  have  each  ten  angels  arranged  in  four 
tiers,  and  playing  upon  various  stringed  instru- 
ments, pipes,  and  a small  organ.  The  dresses 
are  white,  relieved  with  yellow,  and  the  back- 
gronnds  throughont  are  blue,  spangled  with 
yellow  stars.  In  the  upper  lights  on  the  left  are 
four  crowns,  and  in  those  on  the  right  four  swords. 
Among  the  fragments  of  which  the  ancient 
painted  glass  formerly  in  these  windows  consisted 
were  some  quarries  with  the  relics  of  Andrew 
"Whitmay,  and  a tree  or  sprig  of  “white  May,” 
with  entwined  scroll.  Andrew  Whitraay,  after 
holding  certain  local  livings  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII-,  became  suffragan  to  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  with  the  titular  see  of  Chrysopolis 


(now  Scutari),  near  Byzantium,  and  was  prior  of 
Sb.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Gloucester. 

Clifton  Church,  Yorkshire.— A.  memorial  win- 
dow of  stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  south 
aisle  of  this  Church.  The  window  has  two 
lights,  in  which  are  represented  Moses  with  the 
two  tables  of  stone  on  one  side,  and  Elias  with  a 
scroll  on  the  other,  the  head  lights  bearing  the 
monogram  J.  H.  S.  The  window  is  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  Birmingham, 
and  has  been  placed  in  the  ebureb  by  Mr.  Law- 
son,  of  Brigbouse.  The  inscription  states  that 
it  is  in  memory  of  the  late  William  Byrne 
Lawton,  oi  Clifton,  and  has  been  put  in  by  hia 
employers,  Thomas  Robson,  Henry  Byrne,  and 
Samuel  Henry  Byrne,  of  Clifton  Bridge,  “ in 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  faithful  services  and 
energetic  usefulness.”  This,  says  our  authority, 
the  Halifax  Guardian,  is  the  only  window  of 
stained  glass  in  the  church. 

Cation  Church.— A two-light  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  west  end  of  this  church.  The 
execution  of  the  work  was  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wright  to  Mr.  Smiddy,  of  Malton,  who  has 
carried  out  his  commission.  The  subject  is 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick.  Beneath  the  figure  is 
the  inscription,  “ He  healed  many  that  were  sick 
of  divers  diseases and  in  another  position  ‘ In 
memory  of  John  Wright,  surgeon,  born  1792,  died 
1864. ; also  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  born  1798,  died 
1867.” 

Sheffield  Parish  Church.— A new  memorial  win- 
dow has  just  been  put  up  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church.  The  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry 
Unwin,  and  is  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Aid.  Unwin.  It  consists  of  six  lights,  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a lower  tier.  The  upper 
lights  represent  the  five  wise  virgins  on  the 
dexter,  and  the  five  foolish  virgins  on  the  sinister 
sides,  the  centre  light  being  occupied  by  a repre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour  as  the  Bridegroom. 
Underneath  are  the  words,  “ And  they  that  were 
ready  went  in  with  him  bo  the  marriage  j and 
the  door  was  shut.”  The  three  lower  lights 
represent  three  distinct  subjects.  The  first  is, 
“ The  Temptation  of  our  Lord,”  and  illustrates 
our  Saviour  and  the  tempter.  The  centre  light 
contains  a large  6gura  of  oor  Saviour,  as  “ The 
Light  of  the  World,”  the  representation  being 
an  exact  copy  of  Holman  Hunt’s  picture.  The 
last  light  has  several  figures  iu  it,  one  of  which 
bears  a large  sword,  and  underneath  is  written, 
“The  Sword  of  the  Spirit.’’  The  now  only 
remaining  unstained  window  in  the  chancel  will 
shortly  be  filled  by  a stained  window,  which  will 
be  erected  by  Mrs.  G.  Hounsfieldjto  the  memory 
of  her  husband.  The  window  just  put  up  comes 
from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Camra,  Smeth- 
wick,  near  Birmingham  ; and  the  brass  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Parkin  & Bacjn,  of  Sheffield. 

Sharrow  Church.— la  the  south  aisle  a 
memorial  window  has  recently  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Parkin,  to  the  late  Mrs.  Parkin.  It  has  a 
floriated  ornamentation  supporting  a medallion, 
containing  initials  of  the  lad^^’s  name,  sur- 
rounded by  a border  of  lighter  colour.  It  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Camro,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham.  To  the  same  artist  is  entrusted 
the  execution  qf  the  memorial  to  be  erected  in 
the  south  transept  to  the  late  warden,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  died  so  suddenly. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Norfltairpion.— The  plans  for  the  new  post- 
office  iu  Abington-street,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works,  have  been  sent  down  to  Mr. 
WetloD.  The  front  elevation  of  the  building, 
which  is  devoid  of  ornament,  consists  of  three 
stories,  with  three  windows  and  a door  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  four  windows  ou  each  of  the 
other  stories.  On  the  basement  will  be  the 
seizure  store-room  of  the  Inland  Revenue  depart- 
ment, store-room,  letter-carriers’  retiring-room, 
sorters’  retiring-room,  battery-room,  coal-cellars, 
passages,  stairs  leading  to  sorting-office,  &c.  On 
the  ground-floor  will  be  the  public  office,  with 
telegraph  desks  for  the  public,  the  postmaster’s 
room,  the  sorting-office,  telegraph  instrument- 
room,  messengers’  room,  &o.  The  first-floor  will 
be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Inland  Revenue, 
and  will  contain  a public  office,  surveyor’s  room, 
room  for  surveyors’  clerks,  collector’s  room, 
store-closet,  lavatory,  closets,  passages,  &o.  The 
second-floor  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  Inland 
Revenue,  and  will  contain  a journal  office,  super- 
visor’s office,  store-room,  store-closet,  lavatory, 
passage,  &c.  The  work,  we  understand,  will  be 
proceeded  with  forthwith. 


Wolverhampton. — That  portion  of  the  new 
corporation  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
which  forms  the  police-barracks  is  now  finished. 

The  barracks  are  at  the  rear  of  the  new  town- 
hall,  and  are  approached  from  Red  Lion-street. 
They  will  face  a spacious  drill-ground,  and  a I 
broad  verandah  will  run  along  the  front  of  the  ( 

barracks,  which  will  form  one  side  of  the  drill-  || 

ground.  The  first  room  entered  is  the  charge- 
room,  where  persons  taken  into  custody  will  be  < 
first  brought.  The  room  is  large,  light,  lofty,  || 
and  well  ventilated,  and  a like  description,  , 
modified  according  to  requirements  as  to  size,  , 
applies  to  every  other  room  in  the  barracks.  || 
Adjoining  are  the  apartments  of  the  female  t 

searcher  J while  on  either  side  of  a long,  lofty,  || 

and  well-constructed  corridor  there  open  out  1 
inspector’s  sitting-room,  sergeants’  sitting-rcom,  il 
general  reading-room  and  library,  drill  and  con-  j 
versation  room,  mess-room,  kitchen,  fitted  with  x 
large  cooking-apparatus,  pantry,  a drying-room,  ^ 
heated  with  hot  water,  and  a store-room.  A I 
broad  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  some  twenty -five  ^ 
bedroomsopeningoutofacorresponding  corridor  i 
on  the  first  floor.  There  are  added  a bath-room  n 
and  other  conveniences.  Some  nine  months  ic 
must  elapse  before  the  police  force  of  the 
borough,  who  live  in  barracks,  can  charge  their 
present  wretched  quarters  for  their  new  lod -ings.  i 
At  present  the  principal  rooms  are  the  temporary  ; 
offices  of  the  borough  surveyor,  the  rate-eollector, 
and  inspector  of  nuisances  j and  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  committees  of  the  town  council ; 
and  until  the  whole  premises  are  completed,  and  " 
the  several  offices  and  rooms  provided  for  these  l| 
officers  and  purposes  are  occupied,  the  police  9 
must  remain  where  they  are.  To  form  the  drill  I. 
and  barrack  yard,  a large  quantity  of  earth  and  t 
soil  has  to  be  removed.  The  whole  of  the  works  I 
are  progressing.  _ ! 

Barnsley. — New  Gasworks,  erected  at  Old  Mill, 
for  the  Barnsley  Gas  Company,  have  been 
opened  by  the  chairman,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 

C.  Hawksley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  & C. 
Hawksley,  the  engineers,  and  a number  of  the 
directors.  The  works  are  fitted  with  all  the 
most  modern  appliances  and  improvements,  and 
are  capable  of  making  a large  quantity  of  gas. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  of  the  workmen  had 
supper  in  a large  room  at  the  works.  Both  the  : 
new  and  old  works,  together  with  the  corn 
exchange  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  town,  , 
were  illuminated  with  gas  devices  on  the  ; 
occasion.  I 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  ■ 

Gayfon  (near  87a/urd).— The  church  here  has  i 
beenrestoredandre-opened.  Theworkofrestora-  • 
tion  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Habershon  & Pibe,  , 
architects,  London , and  Mr.  Whittome.of  Statlbrd,  ,| 
has  executed  the  work.  Under  the  plana  Mr.  P.  ,! 
Fitzgerald  has  lengthened  the  chancel  by  11  ft. ; ;l 
the  'plastered  ceiling  and  gallery  have  been^  re-  • 
moved  ; the  roof  has  been  thrown  open  and  lined  I 
with  stained  timber;  pews  have  given  way  to 
comfortable  benches;  and  a series  of  new  stone 
arches,  which  open  to  a new  south  aisle,  have 
been  built.  On  removal  of  the  gallery  it  was  - 
found  that  there  would  be  a deficiency  of 
sittings.  For  the  bnilding  of  a new  aisle  a new  > 
fund  was  opened,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  : 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Miss  Moore  contributed 
towards  it.  A vestry  has  been  also  added  to  : 
the  north  side  of  the  church.  Mr.  Habershon 

eaye  ; “ The  church  retains  several  features  of 

ihe  olden  time,’  which  have  been  scrupulously  j 
preserved.  Among  others,  the  fine  Early  , 
Norman  arch,  with  zig-zag  and  billet,  is  of  ! 
peculiar  beauty.  It  has  been  carefully  restored,  i 
There  is  also  a canopied  recess  iu  the  north  { 
chancel  wall,  containing  a recumbent  figure  of 
probably  the  twelfth  century.  Many  old  figured  i 
tiles  remain  which  have  been  worked  up  in  the  i 
aisles.  Every  ancient  stone  and  every  moulding  ; 
connected  with  the  church  has  been  preserved  iH 
and  re-inserted.  The  prevailing  style  is  Earl  i 
English.”  J 

Accrinyton. — The  church  of  St.  John  the  i 
Evangelist,  Accrington,  has  been  consecrated  by  .1 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  wasili 
built  about  two  years  ago,  to  supply  an  accom-  ii 
modation  for  public  worship  which  bad  long  been  « 
felt  in  the  rapidly-extending  district  of  St.  l 
James’s.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  edifice  is  ^ 
capable  of  seating  882  persons,  and  half  of  tbe'^ 
seats  are  free,  'fhe  total  cost  was  about  6, /OOl. ; I 
but  there  remains  a debt  ou  the  church  of'i 
several  hundred  pounds. 

Franipton. — The  parish  church  of  Frampton;i. 
has  been  restored  and  re-opened  after  conaecra-’ii 
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tion.  The  church  now  consiats  of  nave,  north 
and  Bouth  aislea,  and  a triple  chancel,  with 
arcades,  and  the  chancel  approached  from  the 
nave  and  aisles  beneath  broad  archways.  The 
porch  is  south,  while  most  of  the  parishioners 
live  in  a northerly  direction  : it  is  supposed  the 
southern  end  of  the  parish  was  the  more 
populons  when  the  church  was  built.  But  there 
is  a facility  of  approach  to  the  north  door,  which 
is  reached  through  a pleasant  avenue  of  chestnut 
trees.  The  earlier  portions  of  the  building  are 
in  the  Decorated  style,  with  modern  insertions  : 
the  Perpendicular  Gothic  prevails  in  the 
windows  and  the  tower.  Last  March,  the  build- 
ing had  to  be  closed,  and  soon  after  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens  wrote  of  it  that  it  had  been 
inconveniently  built  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship  as  conducted  in  modern  times,  saying  : — 
“Two  large  chancel  aisles  belonged  to  the  Isy  rector, 
and  were  at  one  time  enclosed  by  ruilings.  Some 
years  ago  the  vicar  obtained  the  use  of  them  for  the 
parishioners,  and  they  were  fitted  up  with  seats.  But  the 
blocks  of  masonry  which  supported  the  chancel  arch  were 
so  large  as  to  impede  both  sight  and  sound,  and  it  was 
determined  therefore  to  take  down  the  arches  which  gave 
admission  to  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  and  to  rebnild 
them  farther  to  the  eastward,  thus  lengthening  the  nave 
and  its  aisles,  and  also  to  extend  the  central  chancel  to 
the  eastward,  so  as  to  maintain  its  duo  proportion,  and  to 
provide  space  for  the  choristers.” 

For  1,050^.  the  contractor  had  then  guaranteed 
to  make  these  alterations  and  to  put  the  build- 
ing in  a weather-tight  condition.  But  as  there 
was  no  provision  for  floor  or  seats  or  even 
renovating  the  interior  of  the  walls,  and  the  old  ' 
timber  was  to  be'used  in  restoring  the  roofs,  an 
additional  sum  of  250Z.  was  required  to  make 
the  church  fib  for  divine  service.  As  at  Minster- 
worth,  the  architect  of  the  restoration  was  Mr. 
Woodyor,  of  Guildford,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  Mr.  Denney  j and  Mr.  Chapel,  of  Tring, 
Hertfordshire,  has  carried  out  the  contract.  The 
two  large  side  galleries  have  been  taken  down  ; 
the  chancel  has  been  extended  17  ft.,  and  its 
arches  rest  on  half  pillars  attached  on  the  east 
aide  to  the  chancel  walls  and  on  the  west  to  the 
piers  which  form  a ocmmon  support  for  the 
arches  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  ; the  chancel 
aisles,  each  lighted  by  three  windows,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  nave ; the  thick  buttresses  im- 
peding light  and  sight  and  sound  have  been 
removed  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  chancel, 
and  much  lessened  in  size ; the  walla  have 
been  cleaned  and  replastered ; the  organ  has 
been  removed  from  the  north  to  the  south 
aisle,  while  pews  for  the  Court  fill  the  former; 
there  are  some  seats  for  the  choir  in  the  chancel, 
and  several  new  seats  appear  in  the  church. 
The  pulpit  has  changed  sides.  The  open-tim. 
bered  roof  has  been  in  part  unveiled  ; and,  out- 
wardly, there  is  a new  covering  of  Tetbury  tiles 
to  the  chancel  and  aisles,  and  the  churchyard 
has  been  extended.  The  old  oaken  chancel-rail 
remains,  and  so  do  the  open  seats  with  bench- 
ends,  oaken  doors,  and  liuen-fold  patterns;  aud 
the  stone  and  brick  floors  have  been  untouched, 
bub  that  in  the  chancel  and  aioles  will  be  renewed 
when  money  is  forthcoming.  The  Perpendicular 
east  window  is  new,  in  memory  of  the  late  squire, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Clifford,  is  by  Clayton  &,  Bell,  and  has 
the  Crucifixion  for  its  central  subject ; and  there 
are  two  painted  windows  in  memory  of  the 
Watts  family.  The  west  window,  in  the  first  of 
the  three  stages  of  the  tower,  has  been  recently 
filled  by  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Tbos.  Watts.  The 
south  window  bears  the  date  1731,  suggesting 
some  restoration  of  the  work  at  that  time.  The 
atone  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  Ireland. 

Hanley.— The  old  Church  of  St.  John,  Hanley, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  closed 
several  weeks  for  alterations  and  repairs.  The 
most  material  alterations  made  in  the  building 
are  the  removal  of  the  old  ceiling  aud  the  sub- 


The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  of  London^ 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Charles  Clarson  & 
Son,  of  Tamworth.  The  church  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  chantry  chapel  contains  a 
new  painted  glass  window,  representing  the 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour,  executed  after  a 
Dresden  design  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of 
London. 


Everton  (Liverpool). — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  Prince  Edwin-street, 
Everton,  has  been  laid.  The  new  edifice  is 
intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly-in- 
creasing population  of  Everton,  and  will  be  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Sackville- 
street.  The  Church  and  School  Extension 
Society  have  given  1,0001.  towards  the  site  and 
3,0001.  towards  the  building,  the  cost  of  which 
is  expected  to  be  about  5,5001.  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs & Sons, of  Liverpool,  are  the  builders.  The 
style  of  the  new  edifice  will  be  Early  Decorated 
Gothic.  There  will  be  a nave,  chancel,  north 
and  south  aisle,  and  two  west  porches,  and  sit- 
tings will  be  provided  for  700  persons.  Orna- 
mented brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
inside  and  outside. 

Southampton.  — The  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  has  been  closed  for  a week  or  two  for 
cleaning  and  decoration,  has  now  been  re-opened 
for  divine  service.  The  chancel  has  been  deco- 
rated from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Charles  Vaughan,  of  Southamp- 
ton. The  triplet  of  pillars  supporting  the  chancel 
arch  are  brought  out  in  Aberdeen  granite,  as  are 
also  the  pillars  that  support  the  groined  roofs  of 
the  body  of  the  chancel  and  its  apsidal  termina- 
tion, and  the  pillars  supporting  the  hood  mould- 
ings of  the  three  wiudows  of  the  apse  in  por- 
phyry. The  mouldings  of  the  chancel  and  apse 
arches  being  of  an  exceptionally  plain  character, 
diaperinghasbeen'employed,  the  fleur-de-lis  (as  an 
emblem  ofthe  Trinity)  being  in  the  outer  mould- 
ing, the  endless  oval  (as  an  emblem  of  eternity) 
marking  the  architrave,  a leaf  of  the  soffit  edges 
imparting  the  appearance  to  the  distant  observer 
of  the  characteristic  tooth-ornament,  while  the 
soffit  is  relieved  by  the  grape  and  iris  leaf  (as  an 
emblem  of  purity).  The  walls  of  the  chancel 
and  ribs  of  the  groined  roof  are  of  Caen  atone 
colonred,  the  bosses  being  in  vermilion,  picked 
out  in  blue  and  gold,  and  the  roof  sky-blue.  On 
the  aemi-sexagonal  apse  the  most  elaborate  part 
of  the  work  has  been  bestowed.  The  side  walls 
up  to  the  window  string-course  are  in  maroon, 
with  gold  flenr-de-iis,  the  centre  space  being 
filled  by  a cross  surmounted  with  the  kiro,  the 
candles,  aud  other  belongings  of  the  altar.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  that  support  the  hood 
mouldings  of  the  windows  and  the  groined  roof 
of  the  apse  are  decorated  in  gold,  blue,  and  red, 
the  ribs — of  Caen  atone  colour — being  relieved 
by  a leaf  moulding,  and  thereof  itself  is  in  ultra- 
marine  blue  with  white  stars.  The  three  single 
lancet  windows  are  in  stained  glass,  erected 
some  years  ago,  and  have,  as  the  central  design, 
the  Baptism,  with  the  Agnus  Dei  as  the  dexter 
aud  the  pelican  the  sinister  lights,  and  thejambs 
are  ornmented  with  the  iris  leaf. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ahington. — A new  school  for  the  parishes  of 
Great  and  Little  Abington,  built  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  E.  J.  Mortlock,  has  been  opened  by 
the  Vicar  of  Great  Abington.  The  school  con- 
sists of  a main  room,  -iO  fD.  by  18  ft,,  and  also  a 
class-room,  15  ft.  square.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick,  the  wiudow-ctlls  being  of  Ketton  stone. 
By  the  liberality  of  the  same  gentleman  the 
chancel  and  greater  part  of  the  nave  of  Great 


Btitution  of  an  open  woodwork  roof.  This  has  I Abington  church  have  been  entirely  reseated, 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  appear-  [ A field  also  has  been  granted  by  Mr.  Mortlock 
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ance  ofthe  interior,  but  also  of  diminishing  the 
degree  of  effort  necessary  to  he  put  forth  by 
the  minister  in  order  to  make  himself  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  The 
organ  has  been  removed  from  the  western 
gallery, and  two  windows  therein,  which  had  been 
built  up,  have  been  re-opened  and  filled  with 
tinted  glass.  The  interior  has  been  cleansed, 
and  repainted  in  a simple  style,  and  in  one  or 
two  minor  particulars  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  cost  of  the  recent  alterations  is 
6001.  The  sum  of  4501.  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed towards  the  contemplated  re-building  of 
the  chancel, 

Tamworth. — Elford  Church  has  been  re-opened, 
after  undergoing  alterations  and  improvements’ 
at  a coat  of  about  3,0001.,  which  has  been  borne 


as  a recreation  ground  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
both  the  Abingtons. 

Brisiul. — The  new  building  in  St.  Philip's,  in- 
tended for  ragged  schools,  mission  church,  and 
soup  kitchen,  according  to  the  local  Times,  is 
nearly  completed.  It  consists  of  two  large 
rooms,  with  class-rooms  annexed,  capable  of 
accommodating  nearly  400  children.  Under  the 
class-room  is  a soup-kitchen,  now  being  fitted 
up.  A small  playground  has  also  been  secured. 
One  of  the  class-rooms  has  been  opened  for 
mothers’  meetings  and  serving  classes  ; and  the 
boys’  room  will  be  opened  as  a day,  night,  aud 
Sunday  school  as  soon  as  possible.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  funds. 

Hyde. — The  corner-stone  of  St.  George’s  new 
school  has  been  laid.  The  school,  which  will  be 


solely  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Elford  Hall,  entirely  of  stone,  will  be  built  in  a Gothic  style, 


and  will  contain  three  class-rooms.  It  will  be 
100  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  extent,  and  will  accommodate 
about  800  scholars.  The  total  cost  will  be 
1,1503. 

Worcester.— -St.  Clement’s  new  Boys’  School- 
room has  been  opened.  It  is  built  on  a space 
hitherto  used  as  a playground,  and  adjoining  the 
present  schools.  The  ground  was  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  but  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  the 
architect,  has  made  the  moat  of  it.  The  front 
wall  is  close  up  to  the  line  of  Chnrch-walk,  the 
entrance  being  at  the  end  near  to  that  by  which, 
access  is  obtained  to  the  existing  schools.  A 
space  of  9 ft.  at  the  end  has  been  reserved  for  a 
porch  and  cloak-room,  the  remainder  being  the 
school-room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  47  ft. 
by  20  ft.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  the  interior 
height  being  12  ft.  to  the  wall-plate,  and  28  ft. 
to  the  apex.  The  dressings  of  the  building  are 
stone.  The  school  afibrds  accommodation  for 
117  boys. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  Church  Branch  Schools  has 
been  laid.  The  site  is  at  the  junction  of 
Sanderson. street  aud  Rowbotham-street,  and 
contains  12  square  yards.  There  is  to  be  a 
mixed  school,  with  porch  entrances  from  San- 
derson-street,  and  class-room  adjoining,  and  an 
infants’  school  with  separate  porch  from  Row- 
bothara-street.  Built  in  the  Gothic  style,  the 
edifice,  which  is  to  be  about  75  ft.  long  by  26  ft. 
wide,  will  be  faced  with  selected  bricks,  and 
relieved  with  coloured  bricks.  Adjoining  the 
school  building  a teacher’s  residence  will  be 
erected.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  each  of  the  rooms  is  well  fitted, 
affording  accommodation  for  231  children.  Play- 
grounds will  also  be  provided.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding incloanre  walls  and  fittings,  is  1,2503. 
Messrs.  Wade  Brothers,  of  Miles  Platting,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
John  Lowe,  Manchester.  The  building  will  cost 
about  8003.,  towards  which  Government  has 
given  2o0Z.  Tho  site,  worth  4003.,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Howartb,  of  Bristol. 

h'ennington. — The  first  atone  of  a National  new 
School-room  has  been  laid  at  Kennington.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Regency-square  School  has 
been  established  about  fifteen  years  for  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  in  connexion  with  tho 
Established  Church.  Lately  the  number  of 
scholars  has  greatly  increased,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  having  separate 
schools  ^for  the  boys  and  girls  which  did  not 
heretofore  exist,  made  it  desirable  to  build 
another  school,  and  accordingly  a piece  of 
ground  at  the  rear  of  the  present  school  was 
selected  for  that  purpose.  The  building  is  to 
cost  ^6003.  The  architect  of  the  school  is  Mr. 
Charles  Gould ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Nixon  & Sons. 

llollington, — A new  school  has  just  been  built 
in  this  village,  and  opened.  The  school,  with  a 
class-room  and^master’s  bouse  attached,  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  9003.  It  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  of  Hollingtou  stone,  rock  faced. 
Mr.  Christian,  of  London,  is  the  architect;  and 
Mr.  William  Thorley,  of  Ellaatone,  the  builder. 

Luddenden  Foot. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
schools  near  to  Blackwood  Hall,  just  above  the 
station,  has  been  laid.  The  schools  are  to  receive 
300  children.  These  schools  are  being  built  after 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Parr  & Strong,  London, 
and  they  are  to  consist  of  mixed  and  infant 
schools,  with  master’s  residence.  The  larger 
room  when  ready  is  to  be  used  for  divine  service 
on  Sundays,  until  the  completion  of  the  church, 
which  is  to  be  commenced  early  in  the  next  year. 
The  school  buildings  with  their  gables,  and  the 
church  with  its  lofty  spire,  will  eventually  form 
a group  seen  from  Brierley,  Midgley,  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

Newcasilc-under-Lyne. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  school  for  girls  has  been  laid  at  Ches- 
terton. ’The  building  will  consist  of  a school- 
room, 50  ft.  by  20  ft. ; clasB-i-oom,  15  ft.  by  14  ft. ; 
porch,  lavatory,  furnace  for  boiling  water  for 
tea,  and  the  usual  outbuildings  and  play-ground  ; 
to  be  built  of  red  bricks,  with  stone  traoeried 
and  mullioned  windows ; but  the  copings  and 
buttress  set-offs,  usually  done  in  stone,  are  to  be 
of  Staffordshire  blue  brick  and  tile  ware.  There 
will  be  open  stained  roofs  covered  with  tiles. 
The  style  of  the  buildings  will  be  Decorated 
Gothic,  similar  to  the  existing  schools  adjoining. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ward  & Son,  of 
Hanley,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Lea,  of  Cbes- 
terton. 

Rothvjell—The  new  Free  Grammar  Schools 
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recently  erected  in  Rotbwell  have  been  opened. 
The  new  edifice  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  old  school,  and  faces  the 
street.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Barlow  & Butlin, 
of  Eothwell,  builders,  from  a design  by  the  rector. 
There  is  a residence  for  the  master.  The  main 
building  is  capable  of  being  divided  by  folding- 
doors  into  two  largo  rooms,  one  being  intended 
for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  boys’ 
room  is  40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  girls’  38  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  to  each  a class-room  is  attached.  The 
height  of  the  side  walls  is  15  ft.  The  roof  is  of 
open  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  school  is 
lined  with  Ilarborough  pressed  bricks,  the  ex- 
ternal material  being  “ chopped  ” native  stone, 
with  white  stone  quoins.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  building  is  650Z.,  the  materials  of  the 
old  building  having  been  utilised  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  school  will  accommodate  upwards  of 
200  children. 

Toi'h. — New  church  day  and  Sunday  schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  Walmgate  district.  A 
large  plot  of  ground,  of  the  value  of  more  than 
400i.,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector 
and  churchwardens,  on  which  to  erect  the  schools. 
The  ground  for  the  parsonage-honse,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  near  the  schools,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  corporation  for  300Z.  The  schools, 
which  are  intended,  as  day,  Sunday,  and  infant 
schools,  with  the  addition,  in  winter,  of  night- 
classes,  have  been  erected  and  fitted  up  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  of  Connci!  on  Education,  and  consist 
of  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  each  36  ft. 
by  IS  ft.,  with  class-rooms  adjoining.  The  front, 
towards  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  is  of  red  bricks 
and  stone  dressings.  The  play-grounds,  which 
are  spacious,  are  surrounded  by  a low  wall  and 
ornamental  palisades.  Mr.  Rawlins  Gould,  of 
this  city,  was  the  architect  employed,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  the  following  con- 
tractors : — Mr.  Biscombe,  for  brick,  stone,  and 
plaster  workj  Messrs.  W.  Bellerby  & Sons, 
joiner’s  work  j Mr.  T.  F.  Wood,  slating  ; Mr.  E, 
Walker,  plumbing  and  glazing ; Mr.  W.  Walker, 
ironwork  j and  Mr.  Armitt,  painting.  The  cost 
of  erecting  the  buildings  has  been  upwards  of 
l,4'00l.  In  the  schools  about  250  children,  in  the 
whole,  can  be  accommodated.  The  interior  wood- 
work and  fittings  consist  of  plain  deal  stained 
and  varnished. 

Tunlridge  Wells. — The  memorial  stone  of  new 
schools  has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  J.  Wimble  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Willicombe  & Oakley 
are  the  builders.  There  are  at  present  between 
200  and  300  children  attending  the  school  and 
eighteen  teachers.  One  principal  room  will  be 
60  ft.  by  25  ft. ; the  second  room,  15  ft.  by  15  ft. ; 
over  that  and  the  staircase  there  are  to  be  two 
more  rooms,  one  for  a young  men’s  class  and  the 
other  for  a library,  and  at  the  back  there  will  be 
two  other  rooms  for  the  use  ofthechurch-keeper 
and  the  parsonage-house. 

Leicester. — St.  Martin’s  Schools  have  recently 
been  much  enlarged  and  extended  by  taking  in 
the  part  formerly  used  as  the  master’s  residence, 
and  bringing  tbe  front  forward  to  the  line  of  the 
street.  Formerly  there  were  only  two  common 
school-rooms,  one  for  boys  and  tbe  other  for 
girls,  but  the  alterations  have  added  three  good 
and  airy  rooms  for  classes  to  each  department. 
The  old  part  of  the  buildiog  has  been  renovated, 
new  flooring  having  been  laid  down,  and  walls 
and  panelling  erected  where  required.  The  altera- 
tions and  additions  have  been  carried  out  under 
tho  direction  of  Messrs.  Shenton  & Baker,  archi- 
tects, at  a cost  of  1,2501. 


gotilis  Pctcibili. 

Pcrpetuum  Molile;  or,  a Bistory  of  the  Search 
for  Self-motive  Fouer,  from  the  Thirteenth  to 
the  Nineteenth  CenUiry.  Second  series.  By 
Henry  Dircks,  C.E,,  LL.D.,  &c.  London: 
Spon,  Cbating-cross.  1870. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  something  new  to  many  of 
our  readers  to  be  told,  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  and  not  a few  of  them  quite 
recently,  at  least  eighty-six  English  patents  and 
twenty. three  French  ones,  for  perpetual  motion, 
have  been  obtained,  or  at  least  asked  for,  in  this 
country.  Though  actually  for  perpetual  motion, 
these  patents  are  in  general  said  to  be  for  theob- 
tainmcnt  of  “ motive  power.”  They  are  all,  how- 
ever, for  the  obtainment  of  self-motive  power, 
by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  combining 
levers,  wheels,  and  weights,  water  and  air,  to  go 
on  for  ever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  materials 


last,  and  without  any  continuous  supply  of 
motive  power,  such  as  winds  or  tides,  steam, 
water-falls,  &c.,  might  afford.  Tbe  true  nature 
of  these  “ motive  power"  patents  we  have  now 
and  then  spoken  of,  and  adduced  as  curiosities, 
but  Mr.  Dircks  records  them  at  considerable 
length,  and  a strange  aud  lamentable  exhibition 
of  misused  mechanical  ingenuity  they  do  form. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  patentees  (1865),  we 
observe,  is  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  a 
practical  man  of  business,  if  we  mistake  not,  but 
also  a noted  squarer  of  tbe  circle,  about  which 
he  is  ever  and  anon  squaring  up  to  ex-Profeasor 
de  Morgan,  the  mathematician.  Conjointly  with 
some  wrong-headed  mechanic,  Mr.  Smith,  as  a 
capitalist,  gives  bis  name  (and  his  money)  to 
four  patents,  and  one  abortive  application  for  a 
patent,  for  a self-moving  engine  to  supplant  the 
steam-engine ; and  on  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Dircks,  he  has  spent  between  8,0001. [and  10,0001., 
with  the  usual  result  of  *'  wait  a little  longer.” 
Baron  von  Eathen,  who,  a good  many  years 
since,  endeavoured  to  bring  into  use  an  engine 
worked  by  compressed  air  in  iron  bottles,  appears 
now  (or  at  least  in  1865)  to  have  joined  the  corps 
of  crazy  self-motive  power  seekers,  by  taking  out 
a patent  for  retaining  the  compressed  air  motor 
in  perpetual  activity  by  causing  the  engine  itself 
to  work  an  air-compressing  apparatus. 

Althougb,  in  general,  the  modern  perpetual 
movement  seekers  keep  the  idea  of  self-motors 
discreetly  in  the  background,  so  far  as  words  are 
concerned,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Two 
poor  French  fellows,  labouring  under  a twofold 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  of  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  boldly  speak  of  their  patent  of 
1867  as  being  for  " tho  use  of  all  kind  of 
industry,  and  called  the  perpetual  movement 
and  they  thus  describe  tho  application  for  pro- 
visional protection,  which,  however,  was  merci- 
fully refused  : — 

“ This  machine  or  apparatus  is  of  triangular  form,  and 
has  for  motrica!  power  ihe  preasion  and  force  ot  a weight 
which  keep  contiuuBlly  raizing  a smaller  one,  which  is 
what  constitute  and  produce  its  perpetual  raovement.  Its 
march  cannot  be  empeach  by  auny  shoocks  ofaun3'kind 
whalcrer.  Any  system  of  escapement  known  can  ho 
applied  and  regulate  its  march  and  direct  it  at-will.  All 
kinds  of  connections  can  be  applied  to  it  according  to  the 
wants  required.  It  can  also  be  adapted  to  clocks.” 

Iq  Notes  and  Queries,  Mr.  Do  Morgan  thus 
vigorously  defines  the  impossible  problem  of  the 
perpetual  motion : — 

“The  purse  of  Fortunatus,  which  could  always  drops 
penny  out.  though  never  a penny  was  put  in,  is  a problem 
of  the  same  kind,  He  who  can  construct  this  purse  may 
construct  a perpetual  motion  J in  this  way.  Let  him  hang 
the  purse  upside  down,  and  with  the  stream  of  pence 
which  will  flow  out  let  him  hiiy  a strong  steam-engine, 
andpsy  for  keeping  it  at  workday  aud  night.  Have  a 
new  stcani-engine  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  old  one 
at  its  last  gasp,  and  so  on  to  all  eternity.  A perpetual 
motion  demands  of  tbe  nature  of  things  a machine  which 
shall  always  communicate  momentum  in  the  doing  of  some 
work,  without  ever  being  fed  with  any  means  ofcollecting 
momentum.  It  could  be  compassed  in  a certain  way, — 
that  is,  by  retaining  the  work  done  to  do  mure  wurk, 
which  again  should  do  more,  and  so  on— if  friction  and 
other  resistances  could  bo  abolished,  and  nothing  thrown 
away.  In  this  wsy  the  fall  of  a ton  of  water  from  a reser- 
voir might  be  employed  in  pumping  up  as  much  water 
into  another  reservoir,  which,  when  Junded,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  say  SO  of  water,  might,  by  its  subsequent  fall, 
pump  up  an  equal  quantity  into  the  original  reservoir,  and 
so  on  backwards  and  forwards,  in  lecula  geculorum.  But 
not  a drop  must  be  wasted,  whether  by  adhesion  to  the 
reservoir,  by  evaporation,  by  splathing,  or  in  any  way 
whatever.  Every  drop  that  falls  down  most  be  made  to 
raise  snother  drop  to  the  same  height.  So  long  as  the 
sockets  have  friction,  or  tbe  air  resists,  this  is  impossible. 
In  fact,  matter,  with  respect  to  momentum,  has  the  known 
qualities  of  a basket  with  respect  to  cpgs,  butter,  garden- 
stuft',  Ac.  Ho  more  can  come  out  than  was  put  in; 
and  every  quantity  taken  out  requires  as  much  more  to 
be  pnt  in  before  tho  original  state  is  restored.  So  soon 
as  the  law  of  matter  is  as  clearly  known  as  the  law  of 
the  basket,  there  is  an  end  of  looking  for  tho  Perpetual 
Motion.” 

The  history  of  perpetual  motion,  Bays  Mr. 
Dircks,  is  a history  of  tbe  fool-hardiness  of  either 
half-learned,  or  otherwise  totally  ignorant  per- 
sons.*  In  the  infancy  of  sciences,  whether 
medicine,  chemistry,  agricnlture,  mechanics,  or 
others,  there  were  of  course,  some  errors  which 
received  a certain  amount  of  favour,  and  even 
encouragement  J but  the  crudities  of  every 
science  are  fast  disappearing. 

Were  we  to  admit  for  argnment’s  sake  that 
some  delicately  arranged  instrument  might  pos- 
sibly he  contrived  to  show  a tremulooa  action. 


* And  ypt  we  find  that  the  more  recent  patentees  of 
whom  we  have  just  gpeken  cempriee  a colonial  bishop,  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  another  of  languages,  two 
barons,  a knight  of  tie  most  noble  and  ancient  order  of 
the  Temple,  tour  military  nien,  a doctor  of  medicine,  a 
berrister,  several  gcntlcrocn,  two  civil  engineeie,  several 
mechanical  erg'nn  rs,  a brass  manufacturer,  miller,  mill- 
wright, smith,  saddler,  bobbin  'manufacturer,  surveyor, 
and  a geologist,  besides  others  whose  prol'essions  are  net 
named, 


its  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  the  least 
practical  value,  or  reward  the  toil  and  anxiety 
of  its  inventor.  But  although  inventors^  have 
sought  a power  exceeding  the  steam-engine  in 
some  cases,  while  others  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  more  lowly  designs,  based  on  capillary 
attraction,  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  has 
attained  the  faintest  shadow  of  success.  From 
the  infant  machines  projected  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  last  bydranlio,  pneumatic, 
weighted,  and  lever-worked  pretensions,  patented 
as  motions,  no  motion  whatever  has  resulted 
from  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  present  day. 
Not  a solitary  discovery  is  on  record,  not  one 
absolutely  ingenious  scheme  projected,  or  one 
simple  self-motive  model  accomplished.  Under 
such  circumstances,  what  shall  we  say  of  tbe 
modern  mechanic  who  shall  hereafter  presume 
to  add  his  dreary  dreams  to  the  lifeless  lumber 
of  the  last  seven  centuries  ? No  language  can 
be  too  severe  in  denouncing  the  continuance  of 
research  in  this  insane  undertaking ; nor  any 
criticism  too  sarcastic  in  exposing  the  foolish 
results  pompously  published  by  a class  of  blind, 
deaf,  and  doggedly  stupid  projectors ; wbo, 
bringing  obloquy  on  themselves,  are  a discredit 
both  to  their  country  and  to  the  present  en- 
lightened age.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  fostering 
of  such  crazed  conceits  as  the  present  history 
records,  curiona  in  themselves,  as  regards  olden 
times,  but  ridiculons  in  a modern  garb they 
are,  therefore,  presented  here  as  a warning  to 
simple-minded  experimenters  and  novices  in  me- 
chanical science,  in  the  hope  thereby  effectually 
to  break  the  neck  of  this  monster  mechanical 
delusion. 

Mr,  DIrcka’s  history  is  illustrated  by  en- 
"raviners  from  various  authentic  sources,  in 
paperstessays,  letters,  paragraphs,  and  numerous 
patent  specifications,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
interesting  introductory  essay. 


A Short  Bistorical  and  Architectural  Account  of 
Llanercost  Piiory.  By  R.  S.  Fekgvson,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  and  C.  J.  Ferguson,  Architect. 
London  : Bell  & Daldy. 

In  the  compass  of  a pamphlet  the  Messrs.  Fer- 
gnson  have  given  an  interesting  account  of 
Llanercost,  an  Abbey  of  Black  Canons,  eight 
miles  from  Carlisle.  The  buildings  are  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Irthing, 
close  to  the  Piets’  wall,  and  are  mostly  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Two  photographs  of  the 
buildings,  and  a measured  plan,  agreeably 
illustrate  this  welcome  essay. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Allnutb’s  " Record  and  Historical  Map  of 
the  War”  shows  the  routes  of  the  French  and 
German  armies,  the  situation  of  the  battles,  and 
the  towns  surrendered.  It  tells  with  a few  lines  i 
and  flags  tho  tale  of  an  astounding  series  of 
triumphs.  The  same  gentleman  also  publishes 
a diagram  showing  the  highest  price  of  Consols 
each  day  during  tbe  war,  from  July  1 to  Sep- 1 
tember  30.  The  range  is  from  93^  down  to  88^. , 

The  October  Number  of  Home  News  for 

Australia,  G-i  pages,  is  a remarkable  digest  of.- 
remarkable  news,  and  reads  like  a volume  of 
universal  history.— — The  list  of  contributors  to 
Mr.  Tom  Hood’s  Comic  Annual  this  year  will 
include,  among  other  well-known  authors,  Mr.: 
Lelaud  (Hans  Breitmann),  whose  contribution 
will  be  the  first  of  his  writings  to  appear: 
originally  in  an  English  periodical.  The  Brothersi 
Dalziell  will  execute  the  engravings.  Theresult 
will  doubtless  be  popular. 


UlisrritaKca. 

Parcels  Trains. — Tbe  attention  of  the  Post- 
office  authorities  is  called,  by  tbe  Echo,  to  thail 
great  want  of  a cheap  parcels  delivery  through-^ 
out  the  country,  so  that,  for  a few  pence,  an  in-l 
terchange  of  commoditit-s,  in  retail,  might  be|! 
promoted  to  an  immense  extent  between  townsJi 
and  especially  by  help  of  the  halfpenny  postages 
card,  of  which  tradesmen,  as  well  as  their  oua-i:' 
tomers,  will  make  constant  use.  A Londoner," 
for  example,  wants  a small  roll  of  the  tastyil 
spiced  mutton,  or  beef,  freshly  “ cured,”  of  whichi 
a Paisley  tradesman  advertises  him  by  poat-r 
card.  He  cannot  get  it  in  London,  except  at' 
enormous  cost,  and  not  fresh,  from  some  West-' 
end  tradesman.  He  orders  it  from  Paisley  by 
poet-card,  or  by  enclosing  stamps  or  order,  anoF 
gets  it  next  day,  carriage  3d.  or  6d.  No  eno 
of  such  cases  might  be  adduced. 
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The  Architectural  Society  of  sforthamp- 
ton. — The  anoual  meeting  of  this  society  has 
been  held.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  (and  a 
very  fine  day  it  was)  commenced  with  an  ex- 
cursion, the  rendezvous  being  the  Castle  Ashby 
station.  There  the  members  from  the  west 
assembled.  The  train  from  the  east  end  of  the 
line  coming  later,  there  was  time  for  the  earlier 
Mmers  to  visit  Earl’s  Barton,  which  was  not 
in  the  programme.  The  party  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded successively  to  Grendon,  Strixton,  Bozeat, 
E.iston  Mandit,  Yardley  Hastings,  Castle  Ashby, 
Whiston,  and  Cogenhoe.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Room,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton  in  the  chair.  The  report,  which  showed 
an  unexpected  surplus  in  hand,  was  read  and 
adopted,  and  office-bearers  elected.  The  Rev. 
Owen  Davys  then  read  a paper  on  the  Choral 
Arrangement  of  Churches.  Mr.  Davys  was  of 
opinion  that  in  cross  churches  the  best  place 
was  in  the  centre,  when  the  organ  should  be 
suspended  as  at  Ely.  When  the  choir  is  in 
the  chancel,  the  organ  should  be  placed  behind 
it.  He  objected  entirely  to  placing  the  organ 
on  the  ground.  The  musical  effect  was  far 
superior  from  above  than  from  below.  The 
choir  should  bo  isolated  from  the  congregation. 
The  Rev.  11.  J.  Bigge  then  read  his  paper 
“ On  the  Connexion  of  Architecture  with  Free- 
masonry, and  on  Masons’  Marks.”  The  Rev. 
G.  A.  Poole  denonneed  as  a fallacy  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Freemasons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  any  connexion  with  modern  Freemasonry. 
They  were  of  no  greater  authority,  he  said, 
than  the  other  guilds;  and  he  repudiated  the 
notion  that  modern  Freemasonry  had  any  title 
to  take  part  in  the  religious  ceremony  con- 
neoted  with,  the  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
church,  when  they  were  not  iu  reality  masons 
at  all. 

City  Commission  of  Sewers.—On  Tnes- 

day  the  Streets  Committee  brought  up  a report 
recommending  that  the  carriage-way  of  Moor- 
gate-streot  and  Finsbnry-pavoment  should  be 
paved  with  asphalte  of  three  different  descrip. 
tions.  They  stated  that  they  had  received 
applications  from  Mr.  Barnett,  the  patentee 
of  iron  asphalte  paving,  and  the  Limmer 
Asphalte  Company,  to  be  allowed  to  lay  down 
specimens  of  their  asphalte,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, in  some  parts  of  the  city,  and  that 
in  consequence  they  had  considered  it  expedient 
to  try  in  Moorgate-streeb  and  Fiosbury-pave- 
ment  those  descriptions  of  asphalte  and  that 
of  the  Vul  de  Travers  Company,  the  thorough- 
fares having  a different  class  and  amount  of 
traffic  from  that  in  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry. 
The  cost  of  the  experiment  would  be  4,6201. 
in  the  case  of  the  Val  de  Travers  Company, 
who  would  have  the  largest  space  allotted,  and 
169ii.  in  that  of  Mr.  Barnett  for  a paving  of  250 
square  yards.  The  Limmer  Company  offered 
to  pave  gratuitously  500  yards,  and  to  keep  it 
in  repair  for  a year.  The  report  created  some 
discussion,  and  eventually  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Deputy  Farrar,  postponing  the  consideration 
of  the  report  for  six  months,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  ten  in  a Court  of  forty.fourmembers. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  same  committee, 
orders  were  given  to  pave  with  wood  a portion 
of  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  expense  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevau,  & 
Co.,  the  bankers. 

Xilverpool  Master  Builders’  Association. 

The  foutth  annuil  general  meeting  of  this  aaso- 
ciation  has  been  held  at  their  rooms  in  South 
Crescent  Chambers,  Lord-street.  The  committee 
presented  their  annual  report  and  balance-sheet, 
which  were  adopted.  They  congratulated  the 
association  upon  its  success  in  dealing  with  the 
labour  question,  which  has  brought  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  great  majority  of  the  opera- 
tives and-  themselves  into  a more  satisfactory 
state  than  has  existed  for  many  years.  Should 
my  dispute  again  arise  in  the  bricklayers’, 
aiasons’,  carpenters’  and  joiners’,  or  painters’ 
aranches  of  the  building  trade,  provision  is  made 
n the  rules  for  referring  such  disputes  for  settle- 
nent  to  a public  court  of  arbitration,  instead  of 
•esorting  to  strikes  or  locks-out,  as  has  hitherto 
seen  the  practice.  Tho  following  gentlemen 

vere  elected  the  officers  for  the  year,  viz. ; 

Hr.  Edward  Hughes,  president;  Mr.  George 
Home  and  Mr.  Thomas  Urmson,  vice-presidents  ; 
flr.  James  Landale,  treasurer;  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Jolme,  R.  Mukioeon,  S.  Lyon,  E.  Gabbutb,  0. 
Veils,  James  Leslie,  Jones,  W.  Witter,  J.  Corkill, 

*.  O’Connor,  Thomas  Harrison,  John  Tanner, 

V.  Callaghan,  T.  Arrowsmith,  John  Price,  W. 
ierrick,  and  D.  Radcliffe. 


Steam  Cultivation. — A visit  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Ruck’s  farms,  at  Braydon  Manor,  Cbarlhams,  and 
Castle-bill,  has  been  described  in  the  Wilts 
Standard.  The  party,  it  is  said,  were  wonder- 
fully struck  with  the  vast  improvement  both  in 
the  grass  and  the  tillage.  Tho  tillage  was  in  a 
beautiful  state,  principally  due  to  steam  cultiva- 
tion, which  was  going  on  in  force,  on  Fowler’s 
system.  Of  tho  300  acres,  rather  more  than  150 
acres  are  under  steam  cultivation  for  wheat 
crops,  which  Mr.  Ruck  believes  the  land  capable 
of  producing  in  good  quality  and  quantity  con- 
tinuously, the  crops  after  clover,  beet,  or  beans 
not  having  been  so  good  as  wheat  after  wheat. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Braydon,  Messrs. 
Slatter  & Porter’s  lO-horse  doable  engine  was  at 
work  on  the  land,  having  been  there  eighteen 
days,  during  which  time  it  had  ploughed  the  150 
acres  nearly  twice  over,  doing  its  work  in  a 
capital  manner,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  Mr.  Rack  and  his  friends.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  witness  tho  contrast  between  Mr. 
Ruck  a larm  and  the  lands  adjoining,  which  are 
under  the  old-fashioned  treatment ; the  visitors 
endorsing  Mr.  Rook’s  opinion  that  all  the  poor 
land  now  lying  in  “Braydon  Forest,”  and  lot  at 
from  78.  6d.  per  acre,  may  by  means  of  the 
steam  cultivator,  and  capital  combined  with 
skill,  be  made  in  a few  years  worth  21.  or  3i.  per 
acre,  and  that  some  of  the  finest  crops  may  be 
grown  there,  although  it  was  a local  proverb 
that  “ nothing  good  came  out  of  Braydon.” 

The  Braiuage  of  Middlesbrough. — Mr. 
Robert  Morgan,  C.B.,  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  Office,  has  made  hia  report  upon  the  two 
schemes  for  the  drainage  of  Middlesbrough.  He 
says  there  are  7,000  houses  in  the  borough,  of  which 
406  only  have  water-closets,  theremainioghaving 
covered  ashpits.  The  ex-borough  surveyor  (Mr. 
John  Dunning)  estimates  the  oast  of  his  scheme 
at  22,6691.  IGs.  6d.,  and  the  borough  surveyor 
(Mr.  Latham)  estimates  tho  coat  of  his  scheme 
at  17,641L  5a. ; but  to  this  sum  must  bo  added 
the  cost  of  sewers  in  the  north  portion  of  the 
town,  viz.,  3,170J.,  which  makes  the  total 
20,8111.  53.  After  fully  explaining  the  schemes, 
Mr.  Morgan  says,  — “ That  of  llie  two  schemes 
before  me  Mr.  Dunning’s  deals  most  compre- 
hensively with  tho  requirements  of  the  town, 
and  may,  with  certain  modifications,  additions, 
and  combinations  at  certain  points  with  Mr. 
Latham’s  scheme,  be  adopted  with  advantage  by 
the  Town  Counoil.”  Mr.  Morgan  concludes  his 
report  as  follows  : — “ I therefore  recommend  that 
Mr.  Dunning’s  plan  for  the  sewerage  of  Middles- 
brongb,  with  certain  modifications,  be  adopted.’ 

City  Offices  Company. — An  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  at  Sc.  Clement’s  Honse, 
Clement’s-lane,  Mr.  Aid.  Dakin  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  said  there  was  no  material  altera- 
tion in  the  balance-sheet  except  in  one  amount, 
which  might  be  considered  very  satisfactory’, 
received  for  surrender  of  the  lease  of  the  Corn- 
hill  premises,  Tho.°e  premises  were  held  by  the 
Credit  Foncier  Company  on  a lease,  of  which  1 J 
year  had  yet  to  run.  The  rent  onder  that  leaso 
would  amonnt  to  ll,375Z.  The  Credit  Fouoier 
manifested  a great  desire  to  surrender  the  lease, 
and  ultimately  their  offer  to  pay  10, COOL  and 
surrender  was  accepted.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
City  Offices  Company  had  an  acerniug  interest 
running  over  the  period,  which  would  bring  in 
500L  in  addition.  Within  the  last  few  day8°the 
ground-fioor  and  basement  of  the  premises  had 
been  let  to  a banking  firm  for  1,OOOL  a year,  and 
the  directors  had  great  hopes  that  they  would  bo 
enabled  to  let  the  remainder  of  the  premises  at 
a good  rental. 


k Water-tight  Rain-Tank —I  took  out 
the  soil  iu  breadth  and  depth  the  size  I wanted 
my  tank;  I then  laid  a double  course  of  brick- 
bats, and  ran  Portland  cement  in  among  them 
till  they  were  just  covered;  I then  built  up  the 
sides  with  brickbats  and  Roman  cement,  and 
when  tho  whole  was  finished,  I coated  the  in. 
side  with  a thin  layer  of  Portland  cement. 
Every  bat,  before  it  was  laid,  was  dipped  into  a 
pail  of  water.  Tho  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  are  the  best  months  in  which 
to  construct  such  tanks,  because  the  cement  has 
the  chance  of  getting  firm  before  being  rendered 
shaky  by  frost.  Mine  was  made  just  about  mid- 
summer.  I ought  to  say  that  it  was  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  rainwater,  but  for 
holding  a daily  supply  of  river  water;  but  I am 
convinced  the  same  principle  of  construction 
would  apply  to  tanka  for  any  purpose  or  posi- 
tion.— Gardener’s  Chronicle. 


Irisk  Calrn^Sculptures. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  a paper  “ On 
Ancient  Sculptures  and  Works  of  Art  from  Irish 
Cairns,”  by  Dr.  Conwell,  was  read.  The  author 
described  an  excursion  which  he  made  on  June 
9th,  1863,  to  the  Longhorew  Hills,  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Oldcastle,  where  he  found  the 
remains  of  thirty-one  cairns,  partially  destroyed, 
no  allusion  to  which  could  he  find  on  the 
Ordnance  maps.  The  rural  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  believed  these  heaps  of  stones  to 
be  the  magical  work  of  a witch.  Fourteen  of 
the  cairns  contained  chamber  stones  richly 
covered  with  sculpture;  in  some  cases  the  work 
being  punched,  and  in  others  clearly  and  cleanly 
out  and  engraved.  He  exhibited  drawings  of 
the  devices ; also  a variety  of  curious  articles  in 
amber,  bone,  glass,  bronze,  iron,  stone,  &c. 
Dr.  Conwell  could  give  no  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  numerous  devices  and  symbols. 

Sales  of  Ziand. — Coclcermoiiih. — The  Lorton 
Hall  estates  were  sold  by  auction,  under  a decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Globe  Hotel, 
Cockermouth.  Lot  1,  conaiating  of  109  acres,  or 
thereabouts,  situate  near  to  Lorton  Hall,  and 
known  as  the  Church  Stile  Estate,  was  sold  for 
6,010L  Lot  2,  the  Home  Farm,  containing  65 
acres,  was  purchased  for  3,750Z.  Lot  3,  Cnp- 
shows,  conaiating  of  21  acres,  was  knocked  down 
for  900Z.  Lot  4,  Brooms,  containing  23  acres 
2 roods,  was  knocked  down  for  250Z.  Lot  5, 
Flatt,  consisting  of  G acres,  was  purchased  for 
4201,  Lot  7,  Higbaide,  consisting  of  41  acres  of 
arable,  pasture,  and  wood  land,  and  64  acres  of 
common  land,  was  sold  for  2,160Z.  Swindon. — 
Mr.  Dure  sold  by  auction  a piece  of  land  situate 
on  the  south  side  of  the  proposed  new  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Swindon  railway  Station,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  goods  shed,  containing 
6a.  Or.  36p.  The  land  previously  offered,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  estate,  bad  sold  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  lOZ.  or  12 Z.  a perch.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Arkell  became  the  purchasers  at  1,850Z. 

South  Kensington  Sckool  of  Science  and 
Art  — On  Tuesday  afeernoon  Dr.  Zarlli  com- 
menced a now  course  of  forty  lectnres  on  the 
nistorical  Development  of  Ornamental  Art,  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  this  institution.  The  lecturer 
said  students  would  no  longer  receive  merely 
practical  instruction,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  turning  them  into  machines,  but  they 
would  also  bo  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  art,  in  order  to  expand  their  minds 
and  powers  of  production.  He  would  endeavour, 
by  avoiding  all  one-sidodness  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject,  to  give  them  the  besCof  the  realistic, 
historical,  and  critical  schools ; to  develop  in 
their  minds  a thorough  knowledge  of  art, 
enabling  them  to  arrive  at  originality. 

The  Wew  Toreign  Cattle  Wharf.  — 
Besides  the  large  sheds  for  cattle,  and  the  space 
for  tying  cattle  in  the  open,  there  are  pens  for 
2,500  sheep;  and  slanghterhouses  and  offices 
are  being  erected.  There  are  three  slaughter- 
houses, each  of  60  ft.  length  by  30  ft.  width, 
and  seven  houses,  each  of  48  ft.  length  by  16  ft. 
width,  tliese  being  built  of  strong  timber  up- 
rights and  plates,  with  plank  floors  and  walls, 
and  the  carcasses  are  suspended  to  stout  beams, 
“crabs”  being  provided  for  hauling  up  the 
slaughtered  cattle.  The  accommodation  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  butchering  of  700  cattle 
per  day,  and  1,60Q  sheep  have  been  killed  and 
dressed  in  a day. 

Gathering  of  Public  Servants,  Coventry. 

A social  gathering  of  public  officers  and  servants 
of  this  city,  was  hold  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall  last 
week.  The  oicy  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Purnoll,  and 
hia  assistant,  Mr.  Whitley,  jun.,  had  arranged 
that  a dinner  shonid  be  given  to  the  various  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  corporation,  the  expenses 
for  whicR  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  dinner  was  well  served  by  Mr. 
Whitley,  senior.  The  hall  was  decorated.  Mr. 
Councillor  Crutchlow  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Bird,  master  of  the  workhouse,  the  vice- 
chair. 

Municipal  Offices,  Xilverpool. — It  was 

stated  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
town  council  that  the  oost  of  the  newly-erected 
municipal  offices  in  that  town  was  i62,637Z., 
including  33,000Z.  for  the  site,  and  that  the 
annual  expenditure  on  the  eatablishmont  would 
be  about  3,000Z. 

Cregeen's  Sash  and  Casement  Fas- 
teners.— Iu  these  fasteners  no  spring  is  nsed. 

A hinged  catch  locks  the  fastener  when  iu  its 
place. 
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Building  Trades’  Institute  for  Technical 
Bducation. — On  Tuesday  evening  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Building 
Trades’  Institute  for  Technical  Education,  took 
place  at  St.  John’s  Schools,  Gartside-street. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Corson  ; and 
there  were  also  present  Messrs.  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  W.  R.  Callender,  jun.,  Alderman  Rumney, 
T.  Clay,  and  others.  The  secretary  then  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  England  bad  been  endangered  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
practical  aptitude  of  her  people.  It  was  there- 
fore somewhat  gratifying  that  though  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  not  very  large,  yet  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  interest  in  the 
Institution  was  becoming  more  generally  appre- 
ciated by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  session  that  was  about  to 
commence  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
last. 


The  Technical  Bducation  Movement  — 

The  deputation  from  a committee  of  a proposed 
nniversity  for  technical  education  has  had  inter- 
views with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House.  At  the  last  interview,  Mr.  Alderman 
Gould  explained  that  the  deputation  had  brought 
up  their  report  iu  an  amended  form.  The 
amended  report  was  road  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  having  expressed  his  approval  of  it, 
he  was  requested  to  allow  bis  name  to  bo  put 
down  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  to  call  a public  meeting.  In  reply,  his  lord- 
ship said  he  had  no  objection  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  by  bolding  a meeting  they  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  public  were  with 
them.  If  the  public  were  not  with  them,  they 
must  wait  till  they  were. 

Buyton  Towers,  Salop. — The  owner  ol 
this  castle  presided  iu  person  at  a dinner  which 
be  gave  to  eighty  workmen  and  others,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  centre  and  left 
wing  of  the  building,  on  Monday  last.  The 
building  is  somewhat  Norman  in  character,  and 
is  erected  with  red  sandstone,  in  massive  pro- 
portions. The  architect,  Mr.  Harry  Percival,  of 
Newchurcb,  in  Rossendale,  put  in  half  a mile  of 
railway  to  a quarry  which  he  opened  on  the 
estate,  and  he  has  erected  the  structure  without 
external  scaftbldiog,  and  by  the  aid  of  ordinary 
workmen  in  the  locality.  The  great  hall  and 
marble  staircase,  with  a bold  window  of  six 
lights  thereon,  by  O’Connor,  of  London,  are 
chief  features. 


The  South  Iioodon  Tramways. — The 
tramway  from  Brixton  to  the  Wostminster-road, 
the  present  terminus  being  at  the  corner  of 
Hercules  Buildings,  opposite  to  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  has  been  opened  for  public 
traffic  : the  carriages,  which  will  hold  forty-six 


traffic  ; the  carriages,  which  will  hold  forty' 
persons  inside  and  out,  and  be  drawn  by  two 
horses,  running  every  five  minutes.  If  the 
tramway  fare  is  to  be  kept  at  2d.  for  the  above 
distance  of  a mile,  the  omnibuses  will  not  have 
any  reason  to  fear  the  competition. 


The  Fungus  Show  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  the  5th  inst.,  proved  very 
attractive.  Notwithstanding  the  drought,  a 
great  many  fine  and  curious  specimens  were 
exhibited;  and  as  there  was  no  collection  in  the 
first  class,  which  was  confined  to  edible  fungi, 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Worthington 
Smith  and  Mr.  James  English,  whose  collections 
were  considered  of  equal  merit,  while  the  second 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Hoyle. 


TENDERS. 


For  laying  out  land  at  "IVorthing. 

Peebles,  arcnitect : — 

Carrington £4,55*1  0 

Peacock  

Carter 

Dyne  

Plater 

Haynes  

Blactfnore 

Hubbard 

Pizzey 

Cole 

Vii'kers  & Crane  

Clarke 


Mr.  Alexander 


62  17 
1,830  0 
1,G'*0  0 
1,498  0 
1,449  0 
1,449  0 
1,439  0 
1,400  0 
1,334  0 
1,316  0 


For  farm  bnildinca.  Eatnsburr.  Wilts,  for  Mr.  C. 
Lanfear.  ilr.  Jas.  11.  Money,  arcnitect : — 

Cruse  , ' .£1,173  17  0 

Dyer 1,'’45  0 0 

Simcnda 0 0 


For  farm  homestead,  Standen  Farm,  Wilts,  for  Mrs. 
General  Hutin.  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Money,  architect : — 

Dyer £2,666  0 0 

Wooldridge  3,196  0 0 


For  New  Congregational  Church,  Heading. 
W.  & J.  T.  Brown,  architects : — 

Contract  Ao.  l.-~Schooli. 

Sheppard  £885  0 

Wheeler  Bros 850  0 

Grover  836  0 

WoodrufFe 800  0 

Barnieoat  765  10 

Matthews  (accepted) 767  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-j.  a-j.  c.— 


T.  C.— P.P.-I.  & N.-F-  M.-J.  L.  P.— A.  P.-C. 

H-  U.  8.-C*pt,  O.-H.  0.  K-e  A.-J  M. 

Z.— T-  r.— M.  R.— A.  B.— S.  M.— Failar.— Ur.  u.— n.-mr.  j.— 
6.  P.— U P.— Messre.  P.-C.  B.-.!.  H.-E.  C.  A.-Messra.  B.— R.  T.  S. 
-J.  Y.  (yei  Apply  to  Secretary).— J.  0.  (shall  have  attention).— 
r.  K.  W.  (glad  to  rec.lve  Infurmation).— *'  Some  of  my  Wants  " (un- 
avoidably postponed).—"  Sarveys  of  Towns  ” (ditto). 
iTri-fitum.— Letter  in  last,  "Sian  the  Boats,"  should  commence 
Suppo  e a block  to  have  six  axles,"— not  “ angles.”  as  printed. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  one  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  mast  be  accorapanied 
7 the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pablicatlon. 

NotK. — The  reiponsibllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reals,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  I 

The  Fuhlisher  cannot  le  responsible  /or  Testi-  I 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise-  | 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies  ij 
ONLY  should  be  sent.  | 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current  e 
iceeh’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m.,  I 
07V  THURSDAY.  | 

NOTICE  . — All  Communications  respect-  it 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be  *■ 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’^  1 
No.  1,  Tork.street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other  J 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  .ii 
“Editor"  and  not  to  the  '‘Publisher." 


A Braughtsman  to  Liverpool  Council. — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tbe  Liverpool  Town 
Council,  Mr.  Alderman  Weighttnan  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  recommendation, 
agreed  to  by  the  improvement  committee  : — 
"To  appoint  Mr.  Edward  Bake  as  draughtsman,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  drawings,  kc.,  for  the  lodges, 
enlraneos,  and  bridges,  at  Sefiou  Park,  at  a salary  of  7(. 
per  month,  subject  to  one  month's  notice." 

Mr.  Fdirhurst  remarked  that  there  were  five 
draughtsmen  in  the  borough  engineer’s  office 
who  were  under  notice  to  quit,  aud  he  thought 
that  one  of  them  should  get  the  situation.  After 
Eome  further  conversation,  Mr.  Weigbtman  with- 
drew tbe  recommendation  for  the  present. 


Baying  tbe  Memorial  Stone  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Columb,  Omagh. — The  Duke 
of  Abercorn  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Columb,  Omagh,  on  Satur- 
day, 8th,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
the  parishioners  of  Drumragh.  The  total  coat 
of  the  building  will  amount  to  about  5,4001 , the 
greater  part  of  which  sum  has  been  contribuied 
by  the  parishioners,  tbe  balance  being  a grant 
made  by  the  late  Ecclesiastical  Cummiaaioners 
for  Ireland,  The  Duke  addressed  the  meeting. 


..£410 


For  the  erection  of  now  entrance-lodge  to  Hugbenden 
Park,  Bucks,  for  tbe  Hight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect; — 

Lootley  

Nightingale  

Corby  

Spicer 

Beavell  

Woodbridge 

Almond  


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen. 
Shillings  per  aunuw,  pay.able  in  advance. 


345  0 


Nash 


316  0 0 


For  Primitive  Me'bodiet  Chapel,  Lincoln-street,  Hull. 
Mr.  Mii'grave,  architect: — 

ClarlcsoQ £2,731  0 0 


Skin 


Jackson  

N.  & J.  Hall 

Mu«grave  

llobinson  (accepted)  . 
Sergeant  (too  late)  .... 


2,603  0 
2,-440  0 
2,400  0 
2,383  0 
2.360  0 


Xarge  Transactions. — The  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  sub- 
mitted to  the  shareholders,  at  the  meeting  on 
lOth  inst.,  at  tbe  Norfolk-street  Offices,  gives 
the  receipts  for  tbe  quarter,  which  were 
36,6931.  7b,  ; for  the  financial  year  ended  at 
Michaelmas,  133, 276L  15s-lld. ; and  the  grand 
totals,  1,583,359Z.  ISs.  2d,  The  withdrawals 
were  399,9711.  3s.  9d.  Tbe  reserve  fund  is 
10,500L  The  auditors  were  re-elected,  and  the 
report  adopted.  Viscount  Ranelagh  occupied 
the  chair. 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-bonee  and  stable,  for  Mr. 
Gcoige  Allen,  in  Victoria-road,  Romford.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Allam,  architect.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Gordon  £657  0 0 

Hinds 663  0 0 

Davey 556  0 0 

White  (accepted)  5j7  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a minister's  honse,  for  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  the  Wea'ern-road,  Romford.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Allam,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

White £776  0 0 

Nightingale  670  0 0 

Hamlin  644  0 0 

Wright  623  0 0 

Hinds 817  10  0 

Reed  597  0 0 

PoulsoQ 6S7  0 0 

Blease 588  0 0 

Holmes  685  0 0 

•\Varr  68 ) 0 0 

Davey  (accepted)  6.59  10  0 

Death 558  2 6 


[advertisement.] 

BUENOS  AYRES  GOVERNMENT  CERTL  ll 
FICATE.  — Tbansl-vtion.  — “We,  the  uuder- 
Bigned,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James  C. 
Thompson  & Co.,  certify  that  the  IRON  SAFES 
of  Messro.  CHUBB  & SON,  London,  of  which 
these  gentlemen  are  Agents,  were  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  Fire  that  took  place  in  the 
Offices  of  the  National  Governmeut  on  the  even- 
iog  of  the  26th  instant;  that  in  our  presence 
they  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys  ; that  the  moneys  and  impertaub  documents 
they  contained  were  fonod  in  perfect  order;  and 
that  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National 
Treasury  Office.— Buenos  Ajres,  July  Slab,  1867. 
(Signed)  J.  M.  Dkago, 

Treasurer  of  the  National  Government. 

Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Ju.AN  M.  Alvarez. 

A true  Copy. — A.  M.  Bell.” 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  in- 
spected at  CHUBB  & SON’S,  Makers  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Bank  of  England,  57,  St,  Paul’s- 
Churchyard,  London;  68,  Cross-street,  Man- 
chester ; 28,  Lord-street,  Liverpool  j and  Horsley- 
fields,  Wolverhampton. 


Cbalrmanslitp  of  Soard  of  Works. — The 

Parochial  Critic  priuts  the  circular  letter  of  five 
applicants  for  the  appointment,  viz. : — Mr.  C. 
Westerton,  Mr.  Robert  Freeman,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Le  Breton,  Mr,  John  Savage,  and  Lord  Robert 
Montague. 


For  the  erection  of  a dispensary,  relief  offices,  work- 
rooms, &c,,  at  Nolting-bill,  lor  the  Kensington  Board  of 
Guardian?.  Messrs.  James  Broadbridge  & Josiah  Houle, 
architects 

Lot,  Brass,  & Son £10,289  0 0 

K.  k T.  I’argetter 9,863  0 0 

Saul  9,398  0 0 

M-irkwick  k Thurgood  9,285  0 0 

J.  & S.  Williams  9,253  0 0 

Crockett 9,197  0 0 

J.  & A.  Wright 9.10)  0 0 

Chappell 9, '*91  0 0 

Wigmore 8,985  14  6 

llensbaw 8,976  0 0 

Sciivener  k White  8,839  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  8,800  0 0 

Cowland  8,775  0 0 

Temple  k Foster 8,745  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  k Waldram 8,683  0 0 

Hockley  8.397  0 0 

Foster 8,298  0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  NEW  STANDING 

ORD-B9  for  tbe  eni-alog  Sepslon.  Levelllni!  Book«^  Tmclog 
Pnper,  Df.wlog  P«p*r,  sod  eVBty  reqai.lle  foe  tlie 

■ 'he  props  nilou  of  PUn-j  for  dop 

ogiaolied  with  tlie  ereniost  expedition. 

VaTEKL'JW  ifiON.',  4'J,  P»riHiueut-B 
w-ll,  London. 


I of  fiui{loeeie. 


t,  and  QG,  London- 


Ju-t  Published,  price  3s. 

rpHE  REPORT  of  the  ISEWAGE  COM- 

X WITTEBot  tbe  TOrrKNBAH  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HBALfa 
on  the  UImFocJAL  of  iha  SEWAGE  of  their  Umaou 

Rdiied  bj  P.  P.  MARSHALL,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

E.  & I'.  B.  SPUN,  4?.  Uh.rUig-croM. 


TOIDDELL’S  elements  of  HAND-. 

I RAIL17G.  together  with  the  CARPENTER  and  JoI.NER,  by 
TOO  ..me  Author,  complete.  Iu  oae  hiud.oiue  dtivAume.  Price,- 


stmciion  u IS 
and  geueral  ha 
tbe  work  lo  ti 
country.  Too 
tdiuburgh 


t Intelligent,  moat  of  l 


dully  and  aafely  i 


1 aobnr  alien  Ion  of  iha  hu-Uiug  niechan 
le  aud  all  It  will  be  fouud  most  u»-ful 
THOMAS  C.  Jack,  Loudon:  BlJlPSlN  A 
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Sewage  Irrigalion. 

lEWAGB  IRRIGATION  ib 
progreBBiDg.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  is  the  great 
incentive.  Town  Bewage 
pollutes  a Btreamso  as  to 
cause  nuisance  injurious 
to  trade,  to  occupation, 
or  to  health.  The  Court 
is  applied  to,  and  almost 
as  a matter  of  course, 
the  required  injunction 
is  granted.  The  town 
authorities  then  look 
about  for  means  of  escape. 
Something  must  be  done 
to  abate  the  nuiBance. 
Chemical  treatment  has 
been  tried  on  Bewage  at 
town  after  town,  but  only 
to  prove  a failure,  and 
irrigation  has  to  be  re. 
sorted  to.  Chemistry  has  broken 
down  at  Leamington,  at  Chelten- 
ham, at  Coventry,  at  North- 
ampton, at  Halifax,  and,  indeed,  at  most 
other  places  where  precipitation  by 
chemicals  has  been  tried;  the  singular 
feature  in  the  case  being  that  chemical 
treatment  of  town  sewage,  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  commercially  paying  results,  and  ren- 
dering  the  effluent  water  pure,  has  never  been 
advocated  by  any  chemist  of  reputation.  Patents 
have  been  taken  out  by  adventurers,  and  by 
honest  enthusiasts,  just  as  patents  are  taken  out 
for  many  other  impossible  purposes, — perpetual 
motion,  for  instance; — and,  no  doubt,  other 
persona  will  take  out  patents  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Select  committees  at  times  receive  very 
curious  evidence  on  many  questions, — all  on 
oath.  This  in  itself  is  a curious  fact.  Men  of 
repute  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  statements. 
A swears  black  is  while;  B swears  that  black  is 
green,  or  something  quite  as  contrary,  and  about 
which  there  ought  nob  to  be  any  difference, 
because  demonstration  proves  that  white  is  white 
and  black  is  black,  and  not  green.  A civil 
engineer,  a well-known  chemist,  and  a Professor 
swore  last  session  that  ohemioal  treatment  of 
town  sewage  is  the  true  remedy,  and  that  irri- 
gation will  swamp  land,  poison  vegetation,  pro- 
duce malaria,  generate  hydatids  (tape-worms 
&c.),  and  that,  to  sum  up,  the  results  of  irrigation 
will  be  sickness  and  death  in  most  horrible 
forms.  The  reply  is,  irrigation  is  as  old  as 
civilisation.  Sewage  application  to  land  (at 
Edinburgh)  has  gone  on  over  some  parts  of  the 
existing  sewage-farm  two  centuries,  and  over 
the  greater  portioa  from  sixty  to  thirty  years. 
The  sewage  is  black  and  stinking  before  it 
reaches  the  land.  The  carriers  are  large  open 
ditches  very  foul,  and  volumes  of  this  putrid 
sewage  in  excess  are  flooded  on  to  the  surface 
without  due  care  to  prevent  nuisance.  Official 
and  other  inquiry  has,  however,  shown  that  local 
disease  has  not  been  caused  by  emanations  from 
this  sewage-farm.  Cows  are  stall-fed  on  the 
grass  so  grown  ; and  the  milk  and  the  butter  are 
both  wholesome  and  abundant.  In  the  hospi- 
tals of  Edinburgh,  no  case  of  entozoa  taint 
(though  looked  for)  attributable  to  the  sewage- 
farm  has  been  recorded.  What  difference  can 
there  be  betwixt  solid  town  manure  and  liquid 
(sewage)  manure  ? If  there  is  danger  in  using 


liquid,  there  is  similar  danger  in  using  solid 
manure  ; as,  if  there  be  the  ova  of  tape-worm  in 
one,  there  will  be  in  the  other.  But  this  bug- 
bear may  be  discarded.  Sewage-farms  will  soon 
be  as  “plentiful  as  blackberries,”  and,  if  people 
will  onlyinepect  those  at  Bedford  and  at  Romford, 
they  will  see  the  crops  of  cabbages,  mangolds,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  other  garden  produce  are  as  fine 
as  the  prize  specimens  of  the  best  agricultnriats. 
Bub  besides  being  fine  (large),  the  vegetables  are 
good — BO  much  better  in  flavour  than  vegetables 
as  ordinarily  grown  that  they  might  be  new 
specimens  of  a newer  and  finer  sort.  The  money 
produce  of  an  acre  of  sewage-farm  varies  from 
351.  to  751.  for  crops  of  four  and  six  months’ 
growth.  Sewage  farming  is  beneficial  in  several 
ways,  as  the  land  produces  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  more  produce,  of  a better  quality,  and 
finds  profitable  employment  for  ten  times  the 
number  of  men  on  the  land.  The  sewage  of 
London,  now  wasted,  and  horribly  polluting  the 
Thames  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  might  be 
applied  in  irrigation  over  30,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  margins  of  the  river  betwixt  London  and 
the  sea,  increasing  the  annual  produce  up  to  an 
equivalent  of  that  obtainable  now  from  300,000 
aores,  under  ordinary  farming,  employing  ten 
times  as  muoh  labour,  and  producing  milk, 
butter,  and  cheap  market-garden  vegetables  of 
the  finest  sort,  better  than  any  now  to  be 
obtained  at  Covent  Garden  at  any  price. 
If  Government  aided  the  metropolitan  parishes 
to  purchase  the  requisite  30,000  acres  of  land, 
and  laid  it  out  for  sewage  irrigation  by  rooting 
up  useless  fences,  levelling,  deep  draining, 
forming  conduits  and  carriers,  making  roads  and 
tramways,  there  need  not  be  one  able-bodied 
pauper  on  the  relief-books  of  any  London 
pariah ; as  any  willing  man  can  perform  farm 
labour  if  fit  to  work  at  any  occopation ; and  the 
work  may  be  “piece-work;”  not  mere  “task- 
work,”  but,  as  daring  the  cotton  famine,  with 
distressed  cotton  operatives,  “ work  for  wages.” 
Sewage-farm  work  would  not  be  so  complicated 
or  so  difficult  as  exeenting  town  improvements, 
sneh  as  sewering,  draining,  forming  streets, 
paving,  and  such  work.  The  increase  of  pau- 
perism in  London  is  alarming,  and  the  present 
course  of  Poor-law  legislation  is  calculated  to 
increase  it.  Improved  workhonaes  and  hospitals, 
vagrant  wards,  out-door  relief  and  medioal 
relief  (bhongh  at  present  not  to  be  done  with- 
out), will  draw  up  to  the  metropolis  every 
tramp  who  can  walk  or  find  means  to  ride  so  far, 
until,  wealthy  as  London  is,  the  poor-rates  will 
become  intolerable.  Bub  the  money  cost  will  be 
the  least  evil.  There  will  be  such  a mass  of 
demoralisation  as  will  become  turbulent  and 
unmanageable.  Neglected  poverty  will  avenge 
itself  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  No  people 
ever  staved  off  rebellion  by  subsidising  idle 
men  ; no  nation  ever  saved  itself  from  snb- 
jugation  and  ruin  by  purchasing  the  forbearance 
of  surrounding  barbarism  ; and  if  statesmanship 
cannot  find  a safer  remedy  for  the  growing  want 
and  misery  in  England  without  relying  on  the 
present  form  of  Poor-Law  legislation,  the  poor 
will  overwhelm  the  rich,  or  deprive  riohes  of 
their  supposed  contingent  comfort.  Trade- 
unions,  Chartism,  Eenianism,  socialism,  and  in- 
fidelity thrive  under  pm’blind  legislators.  There 
may  be  ways  to  govern  men  so  as  to  seenre 
health,  morality,  comfort,  and  peace  at  home. 
But  a compact  with  idleness,  by  any  form  of  law 
(Poor-law),  as  amended,  will  nob  lessen  vagrancy 
and  pauperism, 

What  has  town  sewage  irrigation  to  do 
with  this  question?  may  be  asked.  Well,  the 
reply  is,  a population  of  12,000,000  living  in 
towns  produce  sewage  which  pollutes  the 
streams  and  rivers,  but  if  applied  to  land,  in 
irrigation,  wonld  increase  the  food  produce  of 
200,000  acres  to  an  equivalent  of  2,000,000 
acres,  and  wonld  also  find  employment  for  ten 
times  as  many  men  as  are  now  working  on  the 


comparatively  unproductive  200,000  acres.  A 
a nation,  we  waste  our  wealth  in  many  ways  to 
produce  nnisanoes ; as  in  the  sewage  of  towns, 
and  in  so-called  “ waste  products  of  manufac- 
tures,” chemistry  shows  that  there  is  no  waste 
product,  if  it  is  only  treated  as  scieuco  indicates, 
and  is  pub  to  its  proper  uses. 


STRAY  NOTES  IN  LANCASTER. 

Thk  first  impression  prodoced  on  the  visitor 
to  the  county  town  of  Lancashire  is  not  very  in- 
viting, nor  giving  any  great  promise  of  interest 
either  architeotnral  or  picturesque,  unless  nar- 
row, irregular,  devious  streets,  and  various 
eccentricities  of  level  and  incline,  may  be  held 
to  constitute  somewhat  of  the  latter  element. 
The  houses  that  Hue  the  streets  are  mostly  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  or  architectural  effect,  to 
an  extent  unusual  in  a town  built  ou  such  an 
ancient  site  and  with  such  a long  history  behind 
it  as -Lancaster : what  there  may  once  have 
been  in  the  way  of  domestic  architecture  having 
been  evidently  demolished,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
true  builder’s  style  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  A feature,  however,  peculiar 
to  the  district  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  shape  of  an 
unusual  style  of  doorway  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  specimens  of  which 
are  in  preservation  here  and  there,  and  which 
appear  like  the  last  echoes  of  the  faded  Medi- 
eval style.  One  of  these  is  to  be  seen  in  Bridge- 
row,  a steep,  narrow,  crooked  lane,  said  to  havo 
been  formerly  the  chief  street  of  the  town  : the 
jamb  mouldings  of  the  doorway  consist  of  a half- 
roll,  a hollow,  and  a wave  moulding,  the  whole 
resembling  what  one  would  generally  accept  as 
a late  Rectilinear  moulding;  the  form  of  the 
lintel  (for  ib  is  not  really  anarch)  is  what  would 
be  a very  flat  ogee,  but  for  a drop  about  1 ft. 
square  in  the  centre,  terminating  in  a doable 
wave  on  the  soffit ; the  whole  of  the  jamb  mould- 
ings (about  1-i  in.  girth),  are  mitred  right 
round,  following  the  ontliuo  of  the  door  head. 
It  is  an  odd-looking  feature,  and  might  be  a 
pnzzle  as  to  the  date,  which,  however,  is  cut  on 
the  square  drop-stone  mentioned,  and  fixes  it  to 
the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 
Lancaster  is  not,  however,  deficient  in  special 
objects  of  architectural  interest,  however  nnin- 
viiing  in  its  general  aspect.  The  parish  chnrch, 
which  stands  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town, 
close  to  the  castle,  is  a large  building  of  very  late 
Gothic  date,  lately  restored  internally  by  Mr, 
Paley.and  presentingnow  agood  and  satisfactory 
interior  with  an  expression  of  solidity  without 
heaviness.  The  point  of  attraction,  however, 
in  the  chnroh,  is  the  carved  oak  reredos,  so 
used  and  styled  now,  bub  which  is  in  fact  of 
older  date  than  any  portion  of  the  church,  and 
possibly  was  brought  from  one  of  the  dis- 
mantled north  Euglish  abbeys,  perhaps  Furness. 
Whatever  its  origin,  ib  is  nnqueationably  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  carved  woodwork  in 
England,  as  we  have  before  now  pointed  out, 
and  in  itself  well  worth  going  out  of  the  way 
to  look  at.  There  are  eighteen  divisions 
or  bays,  consisting  of  open  tracery  canopies, 
with  pinnacles  between,  standiog  partly  against 
the  wall  under  the  east  window,  and  partly  in 
two  returns  coming  up  to  the  altar-rail  on  the 
north  and  south  aisles  ; the  returns  having  also 
stalls  with  folding  miserere  seats.  The  tracery 
in  each  compartment  is  different  in  design,  of 
late  Decorated  style,  and  showing  some  most 
carious  combinations  of  form,  and  each  canopy 
shows  deep  flab  crocketing  and  finials  of  won- 
derful richness  and  elaboration  of  design,  all 
varying  throughout;  the  ouspiog  of  the  ogee 
arches  on  the  lower  portion  of  each  canopy  is 
terminated  on  each  cosp  by  a small  head,  not 
much  more  that  1 in.  in  diameter,  carved  with 
the  minutest  delicacy  ; and  the  mouldings  of  the 
canopies  and  sub-archea  are  hollowed  and  under- 
cut to  ^a  depth  usually  found  only  in  stone 
monlding.  Altogether  this  is  a remarkable 
work,  and  especially  so  for  the  characteristic 
ond  thoroughly  wooden  treatment  of  the  carved 
foliage.  A large  and  in  many  respects  fine 
organ,  of  the  old  school,  and  nob  in  the  beat 
repair,  occupies  the  west  gallery  (a  pre-restora- 
tion feature)  ; this  Ib  is  now  proposed  to  bring 
down  into  the  church  to  get  it  nearer  the  choir 
at  the  east  end.  Let  us  hope  that  the  church 
authorities  do  nob  meditate  burying  the  instru- 
ment  alive  in  an  organ-chamber  alongside  of  the 


• 1C29,  if  we  remember  rightly;  a henry  rain  at  the 
time  was  unpropiiioue  to  makjog  written  notes. 
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chancel,  in  the  manner  we  have  more  than  once 
protested  against;  its  best  position  would  be 
against  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  to  meet  all 
demands.  An  offensively  violent  east  window, 
by  Wailes,  of  the  “gorjus”  type  recently  de- 
BOribed  by  a well-known  correspondent,  exhibits 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  on  the  strongest 
possible  scale;  while  a foil  to  this  is  exhibited  in 
a perfectly  harmless  window  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  in  the  south  aisle,  which  at  all  events  steers 
clear  of  the  sin  of  “polychromy,”  showing  little 
but  a variation  of  tertiary  browns.  The  close 
contiguity  of  those  two  windows  furnishes  the 
most  striking  instance  we  have  seen  of  the  utter 
absurdity  of  permitting  the  unrestricted  indul- 
gence of  individual  taste  in  stained  glass  in  the 
same  edifice.  There  might  be  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  tone  aud  style  of  either 
of  the  two  windows  mentioned,  taken  separately ; 
but  that  the  same  building  should  bo  lighted 
through  windows  designed  in  a totally  different 
scale  of  colour,  is  ridiculous.  The  stained  win- 
dowB  of  a church,  if  not  all  by  the  same  maker, 
should  at  least  be  designed  with  reference  to 
each  other  aud  to  the  building,  and  be  under 
the  supervision  either  of  the  architect  or  of  some 
competent  designer,  who  should  have  the  order- 
ing of  the  whole,  so  as  to  produce  at  least  some 
approximation  to  chromatic  harmony  and  unity 
of  effect.  Externally  the  church  shows  little  for 
remark,  bub  the  view  from  the  churchyard, 
flanked  by  the  heavy  square  masses  of  the  castle, 
is  very  fine ; on  one  side,  towards  Moreeambe 
Bay  and  the  Westmoreland  hills,  and  in  the 
other  direction  across  the  lower  portion  of  the 
town  to  the  rising  ground  on  the  outskirts, 
against  which  the  fine  tower  and  spire  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church  rises,  light  against  the 
hill  and  dark  against  the  sky  beyond.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  too-famoua  castle  is  pretty 
well  known ; the  entrance-gateway  contdius 
some  transitional  work  in  the  way  of  groining 
and  corbels,  aud  in  the  large  courtyard  is  a 
circular  arch,  in  the  wall  of  part  of  the  building, 
said  to  be  Homan,  but  which  has  certainly  been 
cleaned  and  reset,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stone,  and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  apocryphal. 
The  main  portion  of  the  castle  is  the  restoration 
or  rebuilding  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Chester, 
restorer  also  of  Chester  Castle  : his  work  is  neat 
and  well  executed,  but  decidedly  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  the  older  portions. 
Descending  the  bill,  we  shall  find  the  Homan 
Catholic  church  before  mentioned  worth  looking 
at,  as  a capital  specimen  of  good,  sober,  modern 
Gothic  work,  not  showing  anything  very  new 
in  the  treatment,  but  a very  saocesaful  example 
of  what  it  was  probably  intended  to  be,  a 
reproduotion  of  gennino  Medimval  art.  It  ia 
built  of  a fine,  hard,  light-coloured  stone  of  the 
district,  very  pleasing  in  tint,  and  looking  as  if  it 
would  stand  well.  Theloftyspireis  apartioularly 
fine  one,  all  the  more  satisfactory  in  effeot  from 
the  decided  aud  almost  visible  entasis  in  the 
lines,  which  gives  it  a full,  plump,  and  well- 
nourished  appearance  that  would  be  felt  even  by 
those  who  do  not  know  how  it  is  produced. 
Internally  the  difficulty  of  producing  a three- 
aisled  church  which  shall  be  convenient  for 
worshippers  has  been  well  met  by  the  employ- 
ment of  comparatively  slight  piers  and  a wide 
arcade ; and  there  are  some  monuments  and 
shrines  in  the  church  showing  carving  and  bas- 
reliefs  (chiefly  alabaster)  of  oonsiderablo  merit, 
though  in  some  cases  rather  overdone  iu  the 
decorative  carving,  a remark  which  may  apply 
also  to  the  nave  oapiCrals,  which  are  somewhat 
too  exuberant  in  style,  though  not  more  so  than 
is  commonly  the  fashion  of  modern  Gothic 
carving.  The  church  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Paley  (now  the  firm  of  Paley  & Austin)  ; and 
that  the  Lancastrians  appreciate  their  principal 
resident  architects  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  new  buildings  of  any  consequence  in  the 
town  are  from  the  same  hand.  What  are  we  to 
say,  however,  to  the  eclecticism  which  will  build 
barracks  in  the  Scottish  Gothic  style,  or  a sem- 
blance thereof,  and  a bank  in  the  Italian  or 
quasi-Classio  style  ? There  seems  to  be  a current 
impression  among  bankers  that  the  exigencies  of 
their  business  imperatively  demand  Classic 
“ fronts  ; ” it  is  probably  to  this  that  we  are  to 
set  down  this  aberration  of  a Gothic  firm  from 
the  path  of  their  predilections ; but  these  little 
sins  carry  their  own  retribution,  for  the  new 
bank  in  Lancaster  will  scarcely  rank,  in  external 
aspect  at  least,  as  the  happiest  of  its  architect’s 
inspirations.  Those  who  have  given  their  sym- 
pathy and  habits  of  design  to  one  style  do  not 
readily  aucoeed  equal 'y  well  in  another;  or  are 
we,  perhaps,  to  regard  the  tame  aspect  of 


the  Lancaster  Bank  as  a little  bit  of  wicked- 
ness on  the  part  of  its  Gothiciaing  architects, 
making  a sly  point  in  favour  of  their  favourite 
style  by  the  erection  of  a feeble  Classic  build- 
ing as  a foil  to  others  in  an  opposite  style  ? We 
have  heard  of  such  things  before  now.  Prac- 
tically, the  new  bank  seems  likely  to  answer  all 
ios  purposes  well  in  the  internal  provisions  of 
plan,  vault  accommodation,  &o. ; not  to  mention 
the  marbled  iron  columns,  the  well-known  insignia 
of  a bank  interior.  But  Messrs.  Paley  & 
Austin  will  certainly  do  themselves  more  credit, 
in  the  eyes  of  architects  at  least,  by  their  large 
asylum  (a  kind  of  provincial  Earleswood)  half 
of  which  (the  centre  and  one  wing)  is  now  nearly 
completed . The  building  stands  on  a most  efil'ec- 
tive  site  on  a rising  ground  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  ; it  will  be,  when  complete,  a parallelo- 
gram with  projecting  wings  and  centre,  the 
centre  marked  by  what  may  be  termed  a tower, 
with  a high  pyramidal  roof,  of  very  picturesque 
but  not  eccentric  outline;  the  portion  of  the 
wall  immediately  beneath  the  eaves  is  left  as  an 
open  arcade  with  a row  of  pointed  arches ; we 
presume  it  is  to  be  used  as  a promenade  or 
prospect  tower.  The  whole  building  is,  we  must 
say,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  examples  we 
have  seen  of  architectural  expression  attained 
by  a simple  and  unpretentious  breadth  of  treat- 
ment ; by  character  in  the  masonry,  which  is 
exceedingly  good,  of  the  same  light  atone 
(wa  believe)  as  the  Homan  Catholic  church, 
and  relieved  by  a very  few  bands  of  a darker 
red  stone ; and  by  ornament  sparing  but  well 
chosen,  and  of  dignified  character.  This  may  be 
described  as  mainly  of  Early  Gothio  character  ; 
among  other  features  the  inverted  volute  of  the 
transitional  period  appears  with  good  effect  iu 
the  caps  of  the  shafts  in  the  centre  doorway  aud 
elsewhere.  At  the  back  is  a separate  block  of 
building,  reached  by  a covered  way,  for  waih- 
ing  aud  drying  rooms,  &g.  The  principal  in- 
ternal feature  ia  the  large  dining-hall,  roofed 
with  a timber  roof  of  laminated  ribs.  The  rest 
of  the  interior  presents  no  special  feature  of 
interest,  as  the  institution  is  not  yet  iu  operation. 
The  kitchen  is  a large  airy  apartment,  supplied 
with  cooking  stoves  and  ranges,  by  Messrs. 
Bennett,  of  Liverpool.  The  work,  as  wa  said, 
is  incomplete  so  far,  one  wing  having  been 
finished  first,  for  the  more  speedy  reception 
of  inmates.  The  second  wing  is  now  com- 
menced, and  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the 
architects  may,  we  think,  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a building  which,  without  any 
undue  expenditure  on  purely  architectural 
features,  will  have  a fine  and  picturesque  out- 
line from  a’ distance,  and  will  show  on  a near 
inspection  that  solid  and  durable  expreasiou 
obtained  from  characteristic  masonic  treatment, 
rather  than  from  applied  ornament,  which 
belongs  to  work  done  in  a true  architectural 
spirit.  In  these  respects  this  asylum  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  more  pretentions  building  of  the 
same  nature  on  a neighbouring  site,  the  Hipley 
Hospital,  by  a Liverpool  architect,  which,  in 
general  treatment,  ia  certainly  nob  to  be  com- 
mended or  admired  as  an  example  of  architec- 
tural design. 

A pleasant  suburb  it  is  that  rises  from  the 
town  on  the  hill  opposite  the  asylum,  where 
some  quiet  home-like  residences,  built  of  the 
light-tinted  stone  of  the  district  before  men- 
tioned overlook  an  undulating  landscape,  not 
without  its  points  of  interest  and  beauty.  Lower 
down  we  may  notice  rows  of  the  regulation 
English  middle-class  dwellings,  with  not  only 
the  inevitable  bay-windows  all  iu  a row,  bub  a 
characteristic  shrub  of  the  cactus  species  iu  the 
centre  of  each  small  garden,  as  if  this,  too,  were 
a part  of  the  design  ; thus  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  a degree  further  even  than  ia 
usual  ia  this  olaes  of  house.  From  the  high 
ground  in  the  suburbs  we  may  notice,  too, 
that  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view;  and  that  Lan- 
caster, dull  as  its  streets  may  be,  appears 
from  a distance  as  a moat  picturesque  town, 
with  its  nniulabing  outline  crowned  by  the  castle 
and  the  church  tower.  It  ia  satisfactory,  also, 
to  learn  that  Lancaster  is  no  longer  under  the 
reproach  which  once  attached  to  it,  of  being  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  worst-drained  of  towns. 
Under  due  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  some  of 
the  more  enlightened  inhabitants,  drainage  has 
been  carried  out  effectively,  if  wo  may  judge  by 
the  results.  Whether  the  political  morality  of 
the  town,  which  suffered  so  much  in  public 
opinion  some  time  since,  has  undergone  any 
analogous  process  of  purification,  we  did 
nob  learn;  and,  perhaps,  the  question  does  not 


rightly  oorae  within  our  limits.  Esmembering, 
however,  that  the  removal  of  material  dirt  is,  as 
we  are  now  beginning  to  see,  an  important 
step  towards  the  process  known  as  " cleansing 
the  moral  atmosphere,”  wo  may  take  leave  of 
Lancaster  in  a hopeful  spirit. 


A HUDIMENTAHY  MANUAL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

A s:'iA.LL  volume,  published  under  the  above 
title,*  furnishes  one  more  indication  that  the 
study  of  architecture  is  beginning  by  slow 
degrees  to  be  recognised  as  one  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  be,  and  to  be 
thought,  educated  people ; if,  as  we  suppose,  the 
fact  of  a supply  indicates  the  previous  existence 
of  a demand.  Most  of  the  recent  books  written 
specially  for  the  use  and  insbruotion  of  amateur 
students  of  architecture  have  so  far  resembled 
each  other,  that  they  have  been  the  work  of 
amateurs,  and  that  they  have  given  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  in  their  considerations 
to  one  style,  and  to  one  variety  of  that  style,  viz., 
English  Gothic.  As  far  as  regards  the  object  of 
making  the  public  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  both  these  conditions  are 
unfortunate.  Architecture  is,  of  all  arts,  the 
one  which  presents  most  stumbling-blocks  to 
dilettantism,  because  it  is  the  one  art  which  is 
baaed  on  practical  necessities,  and  it  is,  more 
than  any  other,  inseparably  blended  with  con- 
structive conditions,  which  must  be  understood 
and  appreciated  before  the  merits  of  a style  or 
of  a design  can  bs  properly  criticised.  And  the 
overweight  given  by  modern  (especially  clerical) 
amateur  writers  to  one  style  is  a fatal  mistake, 
unless  the  avowed  object  be  merely  to  give  a 
history  of  that  style,  aud  to  recommend  it  as  the 
only  one  worth  following.  What  general  readers 
really  require,  in  regard  to  a subject  which  they 
are  not  expected  to  fully  go  into,  is  to  have  the 
leading  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
subject  clearly  laid  down  aud  defined,  and  to 
have  such  a broad  general  view  given  to  them  as 
will  enable  them  afterwards  to  attach  the  true 
degree  of  importance  to  details  which  may  sub- 
sequently come  under  their  notice.  Instead  of 
this,  the  public  are  presented,  in  handbooks  and, 
lectures,  with  a quantity  of  isolated  facts  about 
this  aud  that  style  of  arobiteoture,  with  little 
attempt  to  discriminate  as  to  right  and  wrong 
principles  of  architectural  design,  and  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  for  by  a great  deal  of 
eloquence  and  rhetorical  declaoiabion  on  the 
emotions  you  are  supposed  to  feel  on  entering  a 
Gothic  building ; all  very  well  in  its  way,  but, 
as  Hamlet  says,  ” Something  too  much  of  this.” 

It  may  be  replied,  and  very  likely  with  perfect 
truth,  that  this  sort  of  writing  about  architecture 
is  all  that  the  general  public  care  about;  thoy 
want  to  be  amused,  not  iasbructed.  Neverthe- 
less, wo  cannot  bub  regret  that  the  author  of  the 
well-got-up  and  pleasautly-writtou  little  book 
before  us  has  not  been  able  to  steer  more  clear  of 
the  defeota  of  other  amateur  writers  on  the  same 
subject.  Oq  the  rhetorical  charge,  indeed,  we 
can  acquit  him  personally  ; his  flights  of  rhetoric 
occur  only  in  the  shape  of  quotations  from  re- 
views and  magazines.  And  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  Mr.  Mitchell  to  say  that  he  does  not 
recognise  the  existence  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
leading  principles  in  design ; bub  ha  has  not  made 
them  sufficiently  the  basis  of  his  book ; various 
isolated  remarks  would  load  us  to  conclude  that 
he  has  a clearer  perception  on  this  head  than  he 
has  been  abletocouvey  to  his  readers.  The  defi- 
nition given  of  architecture,  as  ” the  art  of  cou- 
structing  buildings  upon  correct  and  scientific 
principles,  ia  which  strength,  utility,  and  beauty 
are  combined,”  if  somewhat  vague,  is,  at  all  events, 
broad  enough ; and  we  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
minded that  “ good  architecture  ia  always  truth- 
ful,  i.e.,  it  will  always  be  what  it  seems  to 
be,  both  in  oonstruobion  and  material;” 
but  the  statement  that  “ architecture  ia 
the  noblest  of  the  arf.--,  as  pressing  all  other 
arts  into  its  service,  for  those  of  the  painter  and 
sculptor  occupy  but  a subordinate  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  result,”  ia  a somewhat 
amusing  non  seguifur,  involving  also  the  total 
ignoring  of  poetry  and  music  as  among  “ the 
arts.”  Writers  on  art,  however,  have  long 
enjoyed  a tacit  privilege  of  each  praising  his  owu 

* A Rudimentary  Manual  of  Architecture  : beini;  a 
Hiatory  aud  Explanation  of  tlie  principal  Styles  of  Euro- 
pean Architecture — Ancient,  Mfdiairjl,  and  ReuaissaiiC'’, 
with  their  chief  Variations  described  and  illustrated ; to 
which  is  appended  a Glossary  ;o['  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchell,  author  of  “ The  Stepping-Stune  tJ 
Architecture,''  London  : Longmans,  Groeu,  A Uo. 
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particular  art  as  “ the  noblest.”  Bat  oar  autbor, 
whatever  hia  own  perceptions  may  be,  does  not 
succeed  in  bringing  them  to  bear  on  the  elucida- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his 
snbjeot.  He  observes  with  truth,  at  the  head  of 
his  chapter  on  Greek  architecture,  that  ” the 
term  classic  as  applied  to  any  one  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  fallacious.  No  such  style  exists,  bat 
two  styles  are  ordinarily  included  under  that 
term,  viz.,  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  j”  but 
he  fails  to  discriminate  the  vast  distinction  of 
principle  and  feeling  which  separates  what  is 
usaally  called  Classic  from  Gothic  art,  the  fanda- 
mentally  diverse  end  and  method  of  treatment 
which  distinguish  the  two  schools  of  art;*  and, 
with  regard  to  architecture,  the  remarkable 
distinction  between  the  scale  of  Greek  and 
Gothic  architecture ; the  one  preserving  always 
the  same  relative  proportion  of  parts,  so  that 
a large  building  is  only  a small  one  magnified, 
the  other  preserving  nearly  the  same  actual 
scale  of  detail  in  large  and  small  buildings,  and 
multiplying  parts  instead  of  enlarging  them. 
The  system  of  subordination  of  parts  in  Gothic 
architecture  is  recognised  en  passant,  but  so 
important  a principle  might  well  have  received 
special  illustration.  The  remark  is  made 
(p.  170}  that  the  sculpture  of  the  ” Decorated  ” 
period  in  English  architecture  “loses  much  of 
the  stiff  conventional  character  and  severity  of 
the  Early  English  style,  and  more  closely 
imitates  natural  flowers  and  foliage but  the 
author  fails  to  see  that  this  (juestion  of  conven- 
tional versus  natural  forms  in  ornamentation  is 
at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  principle  of  arobi- 
teotural  ornament,  and  instead  of  being  men- 
tioned as  an  incidental  matter  might  have 
claimed  a separate  chapter  for  its  elucidation, 
even,  or  we  should  rather  say  especiallv,  in  a 
“ rudimentary”  work.  And  bow  far  the  author 
Is  au  fait  in  regard  to  construction,  the  basis  of 
architecture,  we  may  conjecture  from  the  descrip, 
tion  given  of  a tie-beam  roof  (p.  177),  where  we 
are  told  that  “ the  king-post  stands  upon  the 
tie-beam,  and  extends  up  to  the  ridge-piece 
or  apex  of  the  roof,  which  it  supports,’’ 

The  fact  is  exaocly  the  reverse,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  king-post  hangs  from  the  junction  of  the 
principal  rafters,  and  supports  the  centre  of  the 
tie-beam,  to  prevent  it  “sagging,”  and  thus  to 
gain  stiflAeas  for  the  roof,  without  the  waste  of 
weight  and  material  which  would  be  caused  by 
a tie-beam  sufficiently  thick  to  stand  without 
Buoh  Bopport.  The  head  of  the  king-post  cer- 
tainly receives  the  ridge,  bocanse  it  makes  a 
convenient  “seat”  for  it,  but  the  rafters  sup- 
port it,  and  the  king-post  itself  is  in  a state  of 
tension,  not  of  oompreeaion.  This  may  be 
thought  a small  mistake  ; but  no  one  who  under- 
stood anything  of  construction  wonld  have  made 
it.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ; i.  e , amateur 
architects  should  not  take  on  them  to  expound 
construction. 

We  are  constrained  thus  plainly  to  point  out 
the  deficiencies  of  the  book,  since  its  author  tells 
us  in  the  preface  that  in  it  “he  has  endeavoured 
to  supply  ft  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  the 
preparation  of  a text-book  for  the  preliminary 
education  of  the  student.”  We  must  beg  leave 
to  say  that  his  book  is  not  by  any  means  fitted 
to  take  such  a place,  and  that  a far  bettor  text- 
book already  exists  (though  very  badly  illus- 
trated)  in  Mr.  Garbett’s  small  treatise  on  the 
“ Pj'iuoiples  of  Design  in  Architecture,”  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  does  not  include  in  the  list  of  works 
to  which  he  is  indebted,  thongh  he  might  have 
learned  a good  deal  from  it.  Taking  the  book, 
however,  simply  as  a readable  rSsumd  of  the 
leading  styles  of  architecture  for  the  use  of 
amateurs,  there  is  a great  deal  to  praise  in  it. 
It  is  well  written,  in  point  of  style,  througbout 
(not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a common  character- 
istic of  architectural  works).  The  author  de- 
votes a short  chapter  to  the  early  history  of 
arcbiteoture,  rather  suggestive  than  historical, 
however;  and  then  gives, in  separate  chapters, a 
sketch  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Roman- 
esque, and  Mediteval  styles ; the  latter  oconpying 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  book.  What  he 
states  as  to  the  facts  and  characteristics  of  each 
style  is,  in  the  main,  quite  correct  j and  some  of 
his  occasional  criticisms  are  good  and  well  intro- 
duced ; in  particular,  the  remark  on  the  radical 
dilference  between  the  Romanesque  and  theronnd- 
arohed  Gothic,  the  former  consisting  of  a succes- 
sion  of  horizontal  stories  nearly  independent  of 
each  other  in  design,  the  latter  showing  the  first 


* On  this  bead  tlie  reader  may  refer  to  a paper  in  the 
AcRderpr  March  20,  IbOO,  uiidcr  the  title  “What  is 


symptoms  of  the  sway  of  the  vertical  line  over 
the  horizontal ; and  the  comments  also  on  the 
ill-judged  combination  of  architrave  and  arch  in 
the  Roman  style  : indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  a 
writer  who  expresses  himself  with  so  mnch 
judgment  on  some  points  in  connexion  with  his 
subject  should  have  failed  so  muoh  with  regard 
to  others. 

We  do  not  believe  the  statement,  repeated 
once  more  by  our  author,  that  many  of  the 
finest  of  the  Greek  temples  were  unroofed 
and  open  to  the  sky ; the  Greeks  were  incapable 
of  anything  so  thoroughly  illogical  and  in- 
artistic ; nor  is  the  theory  of  the  “ wooden 
origin  ” any  more  applicable  to  Greek  architeo- 
ture  than  to  several  other  styles  ; the  connexion 
is  by  no  means  so  close,  we  imagine,  between 
the  timber  and  the  masonic  features  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers.  But  in  the 
main  the  chapters  on  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture give  a fair  outline  of  their  respective 
characteristics,  as  also  the  chapter  on  the  By- 
zantine style,  in  which  the  connexion  of  the 
architectural  with  the  national  and  religious 
inflaencoa  of  the  period  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
MedifDval  architecture  is  more  fully  treated  of, 
iu  four  or  five  chapters  and  with  tolerably 
copious  and  well-selected  illustrations  ; the 
description  involving  pretty  nearly  what  may  bo 
read  in  most  manuals  of  Gothic  architecture, 
without  any  speolally  new  observations  : but  the 
important  subject  of  the  Gothic  vault,  so 
remarkable  in  its  development  and  in  its  con- 
structive influence  on  the  style,  receives  by  no 
means  adequate  attention  or  illustration,  and  is 
described  in  very  “ amateur  " language, — ex  gr., 
that  “ the  joints  or  seams  where  the  arches 
intersect  are  mostly  covered  by  a moulded  rib.” 
Now,  in  all  but  the  later  and  most  ornate 
traesried  vaulting,  the  ribs  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  construction,  being  in  fact  the 
framework  of  the  whole  roof,  with  inter- 
spaces  arched  in  lighter  and  thinner  stone- 
work (or  occasionally  in  ohalk)  ; Mr.  Mitchell 
speaks  as  if  the  rib  wore  applied  on  the  surface 
like  a modern  joiner’s  moulding.  In  selecting 
Warmingtou  Church  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Gothic  spire,  be  has  made  a happy  choice, 
though  the  engraving  is  rather  too  small ; but 
there  could  nob  be  a finer  example  of  the  beat 
and  most  characteristic  style  of  Early  English 
spire.  The  east  window  of  Morton  Chapel, 
Oxford,  is  nob  so  felicitous  an  example  of  the 
geometrioal  window  tracery  ; a better  one 
might  well  have  been  found, — as  to  design,  at 
least. 

The  author  very  rightly  gives  dne  place  and 
recognition  to  the  Renaissance,  which  many 
recent  writers  (especially  amatenra)  have  ignored 
altogether,  as  if  it  were  nob  as  distinct  and 
marked  a phase  in  the  art  as  any  other,  and 
therefore  historically  interesting  at  least,  despite 
its  radical  defects.  The  chapters  on  modern 
architecture,  indeed,  are  about  the  best  in  the 
book. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  style  for  the 
present  day,  we  may  observe  that  there  are  more 
force  and  truth  in  the  remarks  of  one  or  two 
writers  of  the  anti-Gobbio  party,  whom  Mr. 
Mitchell  quotes  with  reprobation, than  he  is  ready 
to  admit;  aud  that  certain  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s,  of  which  only  a part  and  not  the 
whole  is  quoted,  were  not  too  strong  for  the 
buildings  against  which  they  were  specially 
directed ; and  that  writer  certainly  never  said 
anywhere  that  Gothic  detail  “must  necessarily 
be  poor.”  Mr.  Milohell,  in  short,  like  most  of 
the  amateurs  at  present,  is  a “ Gothiciser,”  to 
whioh  we  should  have  no  objection  whatever,  if 
he  would  give  rather  better  reasons  for  his  faith. 
His  suggestion  of  a Gothic  employment  of 
domed  forms  as  a point  of  departure,  though  not 
new,  is  well  repeated. 

To  the  book  is  appended  a short  glossary  of 
arohiteotural  terms,  whioh  will  be  of  use  to 
readers ; and  though,  for  reasons  aforesaid,  we 
cannot  allow  the  book  a standing  as  a text-book 
suitable  for  students,  as  its  author  seems  to 
regard  it,  we  can  say  with  truth  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  may  read  it  will  know 
more  about  architecture  when  they  have  finished 
it  than  they  do  at  present,  and  that  they  will 
fiud  it  very  easy  and  pleasant  reading.  The 
illustrations  are  well  got  up,  and  mostly  well- 
selected. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  qualify  our  praise  of 
the  writer  for  his  work  ; but  there  has  been  too 
mnch  of  loose  dilettanti  writing  on  architecture  ; 
and  a small  book  on  a great  theme  should  only 
be  attempted  by  those  who  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  subject. 


THE  STONE  PERIOD  : EARLY  MAN.* 

In  anticipation  of  a visit  to  the  Blackmore 
Museum  in  Salisbury,  I have  been  asked  to  speak 
of  the  stone  implements  and  other  objects  of 
which  the  collection  consists.  This  collection  ie 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  admirable  mauner  in 
which  it  enables  us  to  study  the  simple  arts 
whioh  prevailed,  in  various  countries  and  at 
different  times,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Stone 
Period.  Much  misunderstanding  appears  to  pre- 
vail as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  “ Stone  Period,” 
and  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  this  question  at 
the  very  outset.  Some  tribes  of  men  are,  at  the 
present  day,  living  in  their  Stone  Period  ; others 
have  but  recently  emerged  from  it ; whilst  we 
learn  from  the  discovery  of  certain  chipped  flints 
and  rubbed  stone  hatchets  that  tribes,  of  whom 
history  tells  us  absolutely  nothing,  existed  in 
their  Stone  Period  in  regions  where  a far  higher 
state  of  culture  is  historically  known  to  have 
prevailed  for  centuries.  The  Stone  Period, 
therefore,  affords  us  no  measure  of  time,  not  at 
least  of  time  positive;  it  exists  to-day,  existed 
yesterday,  or  thousands  of  years  since ; the 
Stone  Period,  however,  is  of  great  value  as  a 
teat  of  human  culture.  It  represents  to  us  a 
culture  stage  in  which  man  was,  and  is,  fain  to 
supply  his  needs  by  means  of  implements  and 
weapons  formed  from  natural  substances,  such  as 
wood,  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn,  and  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  animals.  Daring  this  period  some 
tribes  made  use  of  the  native  copper  or  meteoric 
iron  whioh  they  collected,  but  these  masses  were 
merely  hammered  into  shape  : they  were  treated 
only  as  malleable  varieties  of  stone,  and  were 
not  melted  and  cast  into  the  required  forms. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence,  in  some 
countries,  of  a Copper  Period,  during  which 
native  copper  was  melted  and  oast  into  tools  and 
weapons.  But  a great  advance  was  made  upon 
the  use  of  unalloyed  copper,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  admixture  of  tin  imparted  a 
haidoesB  to  this  comparatively  soft  and  ductile 
metal.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  copper 
implements  were  re-cast  during  the  Bronze 
Period,  with  the  addition  of  tin,  aud  that  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  ancient  copper  tools  is, 
in  part,  due  to  this  circnrastance. 

Then  there  is  the  Iron  Period,  during  which 
the  art  of  reducing  iron  from  its  ores  was  dis- 
covered, and  this  metal  superseded  the  use  of 
both  stone  and  bronze  for  catting  instruments 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  It  is  probable 
that  no  absolute  uniformity  has  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  sequence  of  these  culture-stages ; 
iu  some  oouncries  the  Stone  Period  may  have 
lingered  on  much  longer  than  in  others,  and  in 
some  countries  perhaps  neither  a Copper  nor 
Bronze  Period  may  have  existed.  But  iu  every 
country  there  appears  to  have  been  a Stone 
Period,  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  occupants  of  the  soil 
were  the  stone-using  people.  Indeed,  in  dealing 
with  these  culture  periods,  no  general  rules  can 
be  applied  to  the  remaius  found  in  various 
countries  and  districts ; each  series  of  facts  has 
to  be  separately  aud  cautiously  investigated 
before  we  can  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

It  is  natural  that  every  young  science  should 
have  to  pass  through  a stage  in  which  its 
teachings  are  mieundorstood,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  are  misrepresented.  Pre-hiatoric 
Archmology  appears  to  be  still  in  this  phase  of 
its  existence,  aud,  in  particular,  these  typical 
stages  of  human  culture, — the  Stone  Period,  the 
Bronze  Period,  and  the  Iron  Period, — have  pro- 
voked the  criticism  of  some  who  have,  and  many 
who  have  not,  made  themselves  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  published  views  of  arch- 
mologista  upon  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  an 
article  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  under  the  title  of  “ Non- 
Historio  Times,”  allusion  is  thus  made  to  the 
olassifioation  of  Pre-historio  remains  by  the 
Danish  antiquaries  : — “ First  came  an  age  when 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  savages,  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  metals,  aud  only  employing  stone 
and  bone  for  all  the  purposes  for  whioh  tools  are 
necessary.”  So  far  well ; but  then  follows  : — 
“And  as  a corollary  to  this,  every  monument 
which  contained  no  metal,  or  in  which  any 
flint  implements  were  found,  was  ut  once 
relegated  to  those  remote  ages.”  The  writer 
then  adds  : — “ There  was  a delightful  sim- 
plicity about  this  system  that  made  it 
instantly  popular.  Every  one  could  distin- 


* By  Mr.  E,  T.  Stevens,  read  at  the  recent  Congress 
of  the ‘Wiltshire  Archfcological  Society. 
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piiiah  between  atone, bronze,  and  iron  implementa; 
and  aa  this  waa  all  the  knowledge  required  to 
determine  the  relative  age  of  any  ‘ find,’  or  of 
nny  monuments,  it  waa  universally  adopted.”* 
Now,  akbough  these  passages  form  strictly  a 
criticism  of  the  Danish  system  of  olassification, 
yet  many  readers  of  the  article  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  they  really  express  the  present 
views  of  archcGologists,  or  at  all  events  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  whose  work,  ” Pre-Historic 
Times,”  is  the  first  upon  the  list  which  heads 
this  article,  and  is  supposed  to  be,  although  it 
actually  is  not,  reviewed  by  the  writer  of  “ Non- 
Historic  Times.”  But,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  hold  these  opinions, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  third  page  of 
" Pre  - historic  Times,”  where  we  find  this 
passage  : — ” Stone  weapons  of  many  kinds  were 
still  in  use  during  the  age  of  bronze,  and  even 
during  that  of  iron  ; so  that  the  mere  presence 
of  a few  stone  implements  is  not  in  itself  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  any  given  ‘find’  belongs  to 
the  stone  age.”t  Had  this  passage  been  written, 
purposely,  in  refutation  of  the  views  ascribed  to 
archfeologists  by  the  writer  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  article,  the  wording  conld  scarcely  have 
been  more  precise  and  to  the  point;  and  yet 
this  passage  was  in  print  five  years  before  the 
article  in  question  was  published,  and  in  a book 
which  is  supposed  to  be  reviewed  in  this  very 
article.  If,  therefore,  the  passages  I have  cited 
from  ” Nou-historic  Times”  are  not  wanton 
perversions  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  views,  it  is 
clear  that  the  reviewer  either  did  not  read  or 
did  not  read  aright  the  book  he  professed  to 
review.  And  yet  statements  such  as  these  are 
frequently  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  and 
become  articles  of  faith  with  such  as  are  either 
too  indolent,  or  too  careless  to  examine  into  the 
Bubjeots  for  themselves. 

The  writer  of  ” Non-historio  Times  ” notwith- 
standing, the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods  do 
afford  us  valuable  tests  of  human  culture, 
although  they  are,  even  at  best,  no  more  than 
rough  tests;  for,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  it  will  be  found  that  the  development  of 
civilisation  has  not  been  at  all  uniform  in 
operation. 

The  Stone  Period  is  usually  a period  of 
savagery;  the  Bronze,  of  barbarism  or  low  civi- 
hsatioD  ; and  the  Iron  Period,  that  of  the  middle 
level  of  civilisation  aud  onwards.  This  ideal 
scale,  however,  requires  much  qualification.  For 
instance,  we  know  of  no  savages  above  the 
culture  level  of  the  Maoris,  Caribs,  and  Chero- 
kees  who  have  lived  in  the  Stone  Period  during 
historical  times.  But  it  was  not  invariably  so 
in  pre-historic  times,  for  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers, 
during  their  Stone  Period,  led  a settled  life,  were 
a pastoral  and  agrienltural  people,  and  attained 
a condition  to  be  regarded  aa  ’oarbarian  rather 
than  savage.  Perhaps  of  the  three,  the  Bronze 
Period  affords  us  the  moat  safe  and  reliable  teat 
of  culture.  The  typical  bronze-using  races  of 
modern  history  are  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru- 
vians, and  what  is  known  of  them  agrees  well 
with  our  dim  information  of  the  pre-historic 
bronze  people  of  Europe  and  Asia,  so  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  bronze  always  indicates  a state 
above  savagery,  though  at  most  extending  to 
the  middle  range  of  civilisation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  the  bronze-using  Mexicans 
largely  employed  atone  implements  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  no  weapon  appears  to  have  been 
more  dreaded  by  the  Spanish  invaders  than  the 
Mexican  wooden  sword  armed  at  the  edges  with 
Bakes  of  obsidian,  We  have  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  very  clear  evidence  of  the 
contemporary  use  of  bronze  and  stone  imple- 
ments. 

The  Iron  Period  is  wanting  in  the  definitive- 
neaa  of  the  two  other  periods.  Iron  is,  indeed, 
the  nniversal  accompaniment  of  the  higher 
civilisation,  but  it  also  descends  into  the  savage 
state.  Modern  iron-using  people  of  Asia  range 
from  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Chinese,  down  to  the 
barbarous  Kalmoks  and  Kbirgis,  and  the  savage 
Ostyaks;  while,  in  Africa,  the  Kaffir  and 
Hottentot  tribes,  though  ironworkers,  are  in 
general  culture  below  the  ironless  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
diffusion,  or  the  independent  discovery,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  art  of  iron-working  has,  in 
some  instances,  taken  place  without  a corre- 
sponding elevation  in  civilisation.  Indeed,  the 
iron-using  Malay,  Tartar,  and  African  tribes  in 
their  ideas  of  ornamentalion,  the  forms  of  their 


* Quarterly  Jferieir,  No.  266,  1870,  pp.  443.  434. 

+ '•  Pre-HiBtoric  Times,’'  lat  edition,  1865,  p.  3;  2Dd 
edition,  1868,  p.  3. 


weapons,  and  in  some  other  respects,  present 
striking  analogies  to  the  pre-hiatorio  bronze- 
using  people  of  Europe.* 

Imperfect,  however,  as  the  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Iron  Periods  may  be  as  teats  of  culture, 
they  contrast  in  this  respect  very  favourably 
when  examined  side  by  side  with  the  other 
industrial  arts.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  art  of  making  pottery  would 
furnish  us  with  one  of  the  very  best  tests  of 
oultare  ; but,  at  the  outset  we  find  that  certain 
of  the  lower  savages,  such  as  the  Australians, 
Fuegians,  and  Bushmen,  when  first  observed  by 
Europeans,  did  not  make  pottery,  and  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of  its  use.  Some  pre-historic 
races  also  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  pottery.  None  has  been 
found  associated  with  the  flint  implements  of 
the  Drift ; and  scarcely  any,  if  any,  which  can 
be  assigned  with  certainty  to  the  period  of  the 
cave-dwellers  of  Dordogne  and  the  South  of 
France.  Nevertheless,  speaking  generally,  know- 
ledge or  ignorance  of  the  potter’s  art  aflords  a 
fair  low-level  test  of  races,  separating  the  lower 
savage  from  the  upper  savage ; but  that  this 
rule  is  not  universally  applicable  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  the  Tahitians  and  New  Zealanders 
did  not  make  pottery,  while  the  much  lower 
Papuans  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Fijians  were 
potters. 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  to  you  of 
what  I believe  the  Stoue  Period  to  be,  you  will 
at  once  be  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the  system 
adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Blackmore 
Collection.  In  that  collection  you  will  find  the 
specimens  classed  partly  as  tests  of  culture, 
partly  according  to  the  country  in  which  they 
were  found.  For  instance,  the  stone  implements 
found  in  France,  in  the  drift,  the  caves,  and  upon 
the  surface  soil,  are  each  arranged  in  a separate 
group,  because  each  series  is  believed  to  repre- 
sent a distinct  stage  of  culture ; in  such  cases 
the  classification  by  country,  in  the  Blackmore 
Collection,  ceases  to  be  a primary,  and  becomes 
only  a secondary  sub-division. 

In  a National  Ethnographical  Museum,  such 
as  the  Christy  Collection,  a general  system  of 
classification  by  country  may, perhaps, be  adopted 
with  advantage.  But  in  the  Blackmore  Col- 
lection, the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  illustrate 
the  simple  arts  of  the  Stone  Period,  and  to  enable 
students  to  study  them  aa  tests  of  human  cul- 
ture, in  this  comparatively  limited  field  Of 
inquiry,  I believe  that  our  system  is  the  moat 
simple,  and  the  most  intelligible  which  can  be 
adopted. 

We  do  not  class  our  specimens  according  to 
material ; all  objects,  no  matter  of  what  material,  if 
found  associated  with  each  other  or  met  with  under 
circumstances  that  justify  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  contemporary  use  by  the  same  people,  are 
arranged  together;  and  although  a few  stone 
implements  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Periods  are 
placed  in  the  same  cases  with  some  which  belong 
to  the  Stoue  Period,  they  are  placed  there  only 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  illustration,  not 
because  they  happen  to  be  of  a similar  material. 
The  collection  formed  by  Messrs.  Squire  & Davis, 
when  it  reached  this  country,  was  classed  and 
catalogoed  strictly  according  to  material;  conse- 
quently a group  of  objects  found  in  a single 
tumulus,  if  one  was  of  pottery,  another  of  stone, 
a third  of  bone,  and  a fourth  of  shell,  would  have 
been  divided  from  each  other  and  placed  in  four 
different  cases,  although  collectively  they  serve 
to  illustrate  bub  one  incident  in  the  customs  of  a 
particular  people.  These  specimens  are  now 
arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  distinct  groups 
according  to  the  tumulus  in  which  they  were 
respectively  found,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

By  limiting  our  collection  to  objects  illustrative 
of  one  branch  only  of  a vast  subject,  there  is 
less  to  distract  the  mind,  visitors  are  able  to 
study,  minutely  and  in  detail,  one  isolated  series 
of  facts,  and  to  obtain  with  more  facility  a 
general  and  clear  idea  of  the  arts  of  the  Stone 
Period.  Having  to  some  extent  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  their  thoughts  are  naturally  carried 
from  the  rude  stone  implements  themselves  to 
the  men  who  fashioned  them.  Then  arise  such 
questions  as  these: — Who  were  they?  What 
were  they  ? What  was  the  mental  and  moral 
state  of  these  men  ? Was  primeval  man  a being 
little  above  the  brute  ; or  was  he  every  whit  a 
man,  ignorant  as  the  merest  child,  perchance,  of 
all  the  industrial  arts,  but  still  in  mental  powers 
a man,  and  nothing  less  ? 


• See  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  Trans.  Interrational  Cong.  Pre- 
hist.  Aichtuol.,  lo6S,  pp.  11—14. 


According  to  one  theory,  man  in  the  lowest, 
or  even  in  anytbiug  approaching  the  lowest, 
stage  of  savagery  never  did,  and  never  cao, 
unaided,  raise  himself  to  a higher  scale  of 
culture.  It  is  contended  that  when  such  savages 
are  brought  into  contact  with  civilised  races,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  teach  them  the  simplest 
arts ; that  they  seem  never  to  invent  or  discover 
anything  for  themselves,  and  for  the  reason  that 
even  “ necessity  is  not  the  mother  of  invention,” 
except  to  those  who  have  some  degree  of  thought- 
fulness and  intelligence  ; — in  point  of  fact,  that 
we  are  to  regard  all  sav-iges  as  degraded  men, 
whose  ancestors  lived  in  a higher  state  of  culture ; 
but  privation,  suffering,  or  oppression  has  done 
its  work,  and  in  these  savages  we  see  the 
result.* 

Another  school  arrives  at  a diametrically 
opposite  conclusion.  They  consider  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  man,  was  that  of 
savagery  in  its  lowest  stage,  and  that  from 
this  condition  certain  races  have  independently 
raised  themselves.  According  to  this  theory, 
instead  of  existing  savages  being  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  men  who  enjoyed  a higher  state 
of  culture,  all  civilised  races  have  sprung  from 
savages. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  and  against 
both  theories,  and  the  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes. 

The  assumed  inability  of  savages  to  raise 
themselves  to  a higher  state  of  culture  appears  I 
at  first  sight  to  be  borne  out  by  experience  ; for  ij 
instance,  successive  forms  of  civilisation  have  jj 
swept  over  the  Bheels,  in  India,  bub  they  remain  £ 
savages  still,  and  although  they  now  carry  the  I 
breech-loading  rifle  of  the  Englishman,  they  are 
armed  themselves  with  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
same  pattern  as  that  carried  by  their  forefathers 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  state  of 
culture  with  some  tribes  appears  to  have  fossi- 
lised, and  become  stationary  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  until  destroyed  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  races  in  an  advanced  state  of 
culture. 

Unfortunately,  very  slight  evidence  of  the 
early  history  of  civilisation  is  to  be  obtained  by 
direct  observation  ; that  is,  by  contrasting  the 
condition  of  a low  race  at  dift’erent  times,  so  aa 
to  see  whether  its  culture  has  altered  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  contact  requisite  for  such  an 
inspection  of  a savage  tribe  by  civilised  men,  has 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  experiment  which 
an  inquisitive  child  tries  upon  the  root  it  put  iu 
the  ground  the  day  before,  by  digging  it  up  to 
see  whether  it  has  grown.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a general  rule  that  original  and  independent 
progress  is  not  found  among  a people  of  low 
civilisation  in  presence  of  a race  in  a higher 
state  of  culture.  It  is  natural  enough  that  this 
should  bo  the  ease,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  question,  whether  the  lower  race  was 
stationary  or  progressing  before  the  arrival  of 
the  more  cultivated  foreigners. 

There  is  lees  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
other  assertion,  that  savages  seem  never  to 
invent  or  discover  anything  for  themselves.  If 
collections,  such  as  that  in  the  Blackmore 
Museum,  teach  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  savages 
in  every  stage  of  culture  do  invent,  and  do  dis- 
cover things  for  themselves.  The  isolation  of 
particular  fbrmsof  weapons  or  tools  in  particular 
islands  or  regions  naturally  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  independently  invented  by 
the  people  who  alone  use  them.  For  instance,  I 
have  said  that  the  Fijians  were  excellent  potters, 
this  excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  led 
to  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  art  of 
cookery,  for  they  were  able  to  expose  their  ware 
to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire,  and  to  boil  their 
food  in  this  manner.  This  development  of  the  i 
art  of  cookery  amongst  the  Fijians  led  to  the,  j 
apparently,  independent  invention  of  that  very  t 
civilised  instrument,  the  fork,  which  they  used  t 
for  fishing  the  hob  morsels  out  of  their  various  ! 
soups  and  stews,  and  the  use  of  which  appears  l 
to  be  unknown  (except  as  introduced  by  Euro-  i 
peane)  to  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  i 
Indeed,  the  use  of  forks  in  eating  was  unknown  i 
to  people  80  advanced  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i 
and  in  England  we  were  without  forks  until  the  I 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  if  we  admit  that  savages  can  invent,  and  I 
consequently  progress,  in  the  industrial  arts  and  ’ 
in  knowledge,  we  must  also  allow,  I think,  that  ■! 
decline  is  possible.  Indeed,  few  will  deny  that  ^ 
both  decline  and  progress  in  art  and  knowledge  I 


• See‘'Orieiu  af  Civilisation,”  by  Dr.  Whately.  Sea  ' 
also  “ Primeval  Man,”  by  the  Dube  of  Argyll,  in  wbioa  1 
latter  work  some  of  these  views  are  not  supported. 
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are  now  actually  going  on  in  the  world,  and  it 
ia  probable  that  evidence  may  yet  be  forth, 
coming  to  prove  that  degradation  aa  well  as 
development  baa  happened  to  the  lower  racea 
beyond  tbe  range  of  direct  history.  The 
miserable  “Digger  Indians”  of  North  America, 
who  lead  a wandering  life,  lurking  in  holes  and 
caves,  slinking  from  the  sight  of  other  Indians, 
and  Bubsiating  chiefly  on  wild  roots  and  fish, 
were  not  always  in  this  deplorable  condition ; 
for  they  are  in  part  Shoahoneea  or  Snake  Indiana, 

' reduced  to  their  present  state  of  degradation  by 
their  enemies  the  Blackfeet,  who  obtained  guns 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  overpowered 
the  Snakes,  took  away  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  compelled  them  to  sink  to  their  present 
culture-level,  causing  them  to  abandon  certain 
arte  which  they  practised  in  their  more  fortunate 
days.  The  culture-history  of  mankind,  how. ; 
ever,  is  probably  not  the  history  of  a course  of  ■ 
degeneration,  or  even  of  equal  oscillations  to  and 
fro,  but  of  a movement  which,  in  spite  of 
frequent  pauses  and  relapses,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  forward;  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
► from  age  to  age  a growth  in  man’s  power  over 
nature,  which  no  degrading  influences  have  been 
able  permanently  to  check. 

Primeval  man  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
mind  capable  of  reasoning,  disposed  to  reason, 
and  able  to  acquire,  to  accumulate,  and  to  trans- 
mit knowledge,  thus  enabling  each  succeeding 
generation  to  start  from  a higher  and  still  higher 
I vantage-ground  of  accumulated  knowledge. 

I confess  that  I am  unable  to  trace  any  unne* 
cessary  connexion  between  a mere  babyhood  in 
the  industrial  arts  and  a low  state  of  moral 
culture,  but  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter. 

Neither  can  I touch  upon  another  point,  of 
great  interest,  the  question  of  tbe  Antiquity  of 
Man.  I have  said  that  the  Stone  Period  “ afibrds 
us  no  measure  of  time,”  neither  does  it  of  time 
^positive;  but  in  arriving  at  conclusions  with 
regard  to  time  relative,  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron  Periods  are  as  valuable  to  us  as  are  the 
, successive  types  of  fish,  reptile,  and  mammal 
to  the  geologist. 

TILBURY  FORT. 

Every  one  knows  of  Tilbury  Fort  (on  the 
f Thames),  and  recalls  Queen  Bess  and  the 
Spanish  Armada  on  hearing  its  name.  A few 
days  ago  the  Chapel  in  the  Fort  was  re- 


opened, after  about  half  a century  of  de- 
secration, in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of 
clergy,  officers,  soldiers,  and  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  preached  an 
effective  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  service  a collection  of  offerings  was 
made  towards  purchasing  a harmonium,  and 
providing  further  fittings.  The  prayers  were  read 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  R.  Henry 
Killick,  who  is  also  the  chaplain  of  the  fort.  This 
chapel,  which  ia  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  for  many  years 
been  used  as  a billiard  and  reading  room,  until 
the  present  rector  brought  the  subject  before  the 
notice  of  the  War-office  authorities,  who  in  con- 
sequence have  restored  it.  Messrs.  Cobham,  of 
Gravesend,  were  employed  on  the  work. 


SOME  OF  MY  WANTS. 

I WANT  bankers  to  fornisb  to  such  of  their 
customers  as  may  desiie  them  key-rings,  on 
which  should  be  engraved  the  name  of  the  bank, 
and  the  customer’s  number.  Thus  : “ L.  D. 
Westminster  Bank,  customer  2,409.”  In  case 
any  customers’  keys  were  lost  the  person  find- 
ing them  would  not  know  tbe  name  of  their 
owner,  but,  on  taking  them  to  the  bank,  the 
banker  could  and  would  restore  them. 

I want  our  streets  infinitely  better  lighted, 
particularly  our  back  streets.  What  with  early 
oloaine  of  shops,  and  street  widening,  we  seem 
to  have  no  lights  at  all  in  some  places. 

I want  each  diatriot  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  publish  and  sell  to  the  public 
for  sixpence  a map  of  the  district,  say  on  a scale 
of  9 in.  to  the  mile;  and  to  deliver  them  gratis 
to  certain  public  persons  and  bodies. 

I want  the  physical  and  moral  good  of  the 
town  of  North  Woolwich  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  some  consideration. 

I want  the  press  and  the  general  public  to  be 
admitted  freely  to  the  meetings  of  all  Guardian 
Boards,  and  to  tbe  meetings  of  all  vestries. 

I want  proper  officers  to  be  appointed  to 
examine  our  gas  and  water  supplies,  and  if  the 
supply  should  any  month  be  bad  that  these 
officers  should  bo  empowered  to  strike  off  a 
certain  discount  from  the  charges,  both  public 
and  private,  that  month  to  be  made  by  the  said 
companies.  If  very  bad  tbe  whole  charge  should 
be  struck  off. 

I want  butchers  to  place  on  their  tickets  and 


their  bills  the  price  per  pound  which  they  charge 
for  their  meat. 

I want  the  platforms  of  our  railway  stations 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  on  a level  with  the  floor  of 
the  carriages,  and  closer  to  them  than  they 
sometimes  are. 

I want  carpets  beaten  on  barges  or  other 
suitable  vessels  on  the  Thames. 

I want  the  classes  of  railway  carriages  to  be 
readily  distinguished  by  passengers.  A hemi- 
sphere of  a white  colour  placed  above  the  door  of 
a first-class  compartment,  of  a red  colour  above 
the  door  of  a second  class,  and  of  a bright  blue 
colour  above  the  door  of  a third  class,  would 
seem  the  easiest  guide.  Smoking  compart, 
ments  might  have  a black  band  across  their 
hemispheres. 

I want  omnibus  proprietors  to  paint  their 
steps  white ; so  that  outside  passengers  of  a 
dark  night  may  see  where  to  plant  tbe  foot. 

I want  railway  companies  to  place  at  each 
station  a special  list  of  trains  stopping  at  that 
station.  They  content  themselves  with  sticking, 
in  perhaps  some  obscure  place,  a general  time- 
table, and  you  may  find  on  it  tbe  information 
you  want  if  yon  can. 

I want  children  in  poor  schools  taught  how  to 
clean  themselves.  If  the  first  half-hour  of 
school  were  devoted  to  lavatory  teaching  and 
practice,  the  effect  would  be  very  good. 

I want  the  sleeping  apartments  of  domestics, 
particularly  in  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  to  be 
strictly  examined.  Also  those  of  assistants  in 
various  bnsinesses,  as  petty  drapers,  grocersj 
&o. 

I want  a better  mode  of  raising  and  dropping 
the  glass  of  railway  carriage-doors.  Perhaps 
the  late  iuteresting  discussion  in  tbe  Builder  on 
sashes  may  afford  some  hint  lor  an  improve- 
ment. 

I want  in  various  parts  of  London  maps  placed 
for  strangers’  gnidance.  The  spot  where  the 
map  is  placed  should  be  distinctly  shown  on  the 
map. 

I want  bed  - room  candlesticks  to  be  made 
with  a receptacle  for  matches  attached  to  them, 
and  a rough  place  for  striking. 

I want  whip  sockets  to  be  made  trumpet- 
mouthed,  and  with  a hole  at  bottom,  so  that  the 
whip  may  be  placed  away  easily,  and  the  water 
will  run  out.  Many  a poor  hard-working  horse 
gets  extra  cuts  because  bis  driver  fiuds  it 
difficult  to  put  his  whip  away. 

I want  the  Embankment  and  Finsbury  and 
Southwark  Parks  to  have  as  many  approaches 
as  possible.  They  need  not  be  too  elaborate. 

I want  the  post-office  to  sell  a cheap  letter- 
balance.  One  would  think  that  for  sixpence  or 
a shilling  a balance  might  be  sold,  and  guaran- 
teed to  act  correctly. 

I want  blind  carts  (i.e.,  those  carts  from  which 
the  driver  can  only  see  to  the  front  of  him)  to  be 
done  away  with  by  some  means. 

I want  every  householder  in  London  to  have  a 
“squelch,”  and  I want  him  to  wash  his  pave- 
ment every  day. 

I want  architects  always  to  carry  the  stairs  of 
houses  up  to  the  roof.  That  ladder  which 
reaches  from  the  top  floor  to  the  roof  is  invairiably 
in  the  cellar  when  a fire  happens. 

I want  persons  wheeling  trucks,  whether 
empty  or  not,  to  have  the  handles  of  the  trucks 
towards  them,  not  projecting  in  every  one’s  way. 

I want  the  cruel,  silly  bearing-rein  to  be  uni- 
versally abolished.  None  but  fools  use  bearing- 
reins.  Government  should  at  once  pub  a heavy 
tax  on  these  devilish  instruments  of  torture. 

I want  better  lodgings  for  policemen  and 
curates. 

I want,  in  numbering  streets,  that  the  odd 
numbers  sbonld  be  on  one  side  and  tbe  even 
ones  on  the  other ; but  I do  not  want  that 
No.  46  should  be  opposite  No.  145.  Divide  the 
street,  before  commencing  numbering,  into 
spaces,  eay  of  one-sixteenth  of  a mile  (110 
yards),  and  allow  twenty-fonr  numbers  to  each 
side  of  that  space. 

I want  catalogues  of  private  libraries  to  be 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 

1 want  to  know  bow  I am  to  get  admission  to 
my  own  house  if  I should  be  out  when  it  catches 
fire. 

I want  printing  points,  as  commas  and  periods, 
to  be  more  distinct.  A period  should  be  a large 
dot  almost  as  high  as  the  type,  a comma  should 
be  quite  small. 

I want  a railway-station  in  Sonthwark-street. 
It  is  a long  way  from  London  Bridge  to  Waterloo 
Junction.  Many  a passenger  is  lost. 

I want  the  various  vestries  and  Boards  of 
works  in  London,  in  making  their  return  to  the 
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central  Board  of  what  they  have  done  daring 
the  fifteen  years  of  their  present  constitutii  n,  to 
make  also  a return  of  what  they  hare  not  done. 

I want  houses  to  be  examined  as  to  ebanoas  of 
fire,  and  of  escape  from  fire.  A nice. arrange- 
ment that  was  in  a recent  fatal  fire,  which  placed 
the  candle-end  cupboard  under  the  stairs. 

I want  water-closet  inspection  of  every  house, 
— light,  ventilation,  trapping,  &c. : all  should  be 
seen  to  by  public  officers, 

I want  every  landlord  of  small  house  property 
to  be  compelled  to  lay  on  water  : one  pipe  for  a 
row  would  be  enough. 

I want  little  front  gordens  to  be  better  at- 
tended to.  Many  n poor  man,  for  ten  shillings 
a week  and  materials,  would  bo  glad  to  keep  in 
order  thirty  of  these  (at  present)  miserable  spots. 
He  would  make  a whole  street  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful in  a month, 

I want  a constant  supply  of  good  water  cheap, 
and  supplied  throtigh  a good  sized  pipe.  The 
trick  of  making  the  supply-pipe  very  small  in 
one  part  must  not  be  allowed  by  any  means. 
Nor  must  water  be  supplied  by  meter;  were  it 
to  be  so,  some  mean  wretches  would  not  allow  a 
quart  a day  to  be  consumed  in  their  houses. 

I want  books  to  be  cut  at  the  edges  ready  for 
reading. 

I want  swimming-baths  (floatieg)  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Thames,  and  I want  every  London 
child  to  be  taught  to  swim. 

I want  the  names  of  our  railway-stations  to 
be  called  out  more  clearly.  If  the  person  calling 
out  used  the  word  “ Attention  ! ” before  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  , station,  good,  in  my  direc- 
tion, would  result. 

I want  a large  dining-room,  <feo.,  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  City  work-girls.  Should  our  City 
men  want  to  know  how  to  establish  one,  Sir 
Titus  Salt  would  soon  tell  them. 

I wanto,  number  of  Faulkners  to  be  established 
by  our  parish  authorities  all  over  London,  Should 
any  one  want  to  know  what  “ Faulkners  ” are, 
be  is  informed  that  they  are  the  excellent  lava- 
tories, &o.,  established  by  Mr.  Faulkner  at 
Ludgate  Railway  Station,  at  Broad-strett  Rail- 
way Station,  and  elsewhere.  Could  not  these 
be  established  at  every  fire-engine  station  ? The 
firemen  are  very  neat,  clean,  bright  fellows,  and 
have  a great  deal  of  time  upon  their  hands.  Of 
coarse,  the  Faulkner  would  soon  be  closed  when 
the  men  were  wanted  elsewhere, 

I want  publishers  not  to  advertise  books  as 
“octavo,”  “post  octavo,” “duodecimo,”  “quarto,” 
&c.,  words  to  which  few  persons  attach  correct 
ideas  j but  as  “ 6 in.  by  8 in.,”  “ 9 in.  by  12  in.,” 
&c.,  those  figures  representing  the  inches  in 
length  and  breadth  of  the  books. 

1 want  “a.m.”  and  “p.m.”  in  speaking  or 
writing  of  the  hour  of  the  day  to  be  done  away 
with.  Far  better  to  let  the  hours  ran  from  1 to 
24.  Our  clocks  would  require  no  alteration. 

I want  onr  parsons  to  pay  more  attention  to 
sanitary  matters  among  their  charges.  Some  of 
them  declare  openly  that  such  snlijeots  are  no 
concern  of  theirs. 

I want  a new  chair  to  be  established  at  our 
universities  to  be  called  the  chair  of  Sanitary 
and  Domestic  Science;  and  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  make  Dr.  Lankester  and  Mr.  Rawlinson 
the  first  Profeseors.  It  would  make  our  young 
clergy  better  than  our  old. 

I want  the  filtering  beds  of  our  water  com- 
panies to  be  kept  neat,  and  nob  in  so  “ mangy” 
a condition  as  some  of  them  now  are.  Black, 
rank  grass,  dock-weed,  insect-covered  hedges 
are  not  nice  accompaniments  to  the  purification 
of  water. 

I want  tickets  to  be  placed  inside  cabs,  so 
that  without  asking  the  driver  a ticket  may  be 
taken. 

I want  proper  pavements  and  roads  to  be 
made  before  houses  are  allowed  to  be  built. 
Houses  are  now  stuck  up  in  fields,  and  years 
elapse  before  the  approaches  are  decent. 

I want  water  companies  to  furnish  at  the  back 
of  their  bills  an  account  of  where  and  what 
their  works  for  gathering,  subsidence,  filtering, 
distributing,  &o.,  are ; so  that  consumers  may 
know  all  about  the  “ manufaoture  ” of  the  article 
they  pay  for. 

I want  all  cab-horses  to  be  inspected  by  pro- 
perly authorised  persons  weekly. 

I want  oysters  cheaper ; and  now  that  the 
demand  for  oysters  for  Paris  has  ceased,  I think 
that  they  ought  to  be. 

I want  two-floored  seats  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment : the  lower  ones  would  be 
covered,  so  ns  to  enable  a pedestrian  to  escape 
from  a shower  of  rain  ; and  the  upper  ones  would 
bo  raised,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  might 


be  seen  from  them.  Ascent  to  the  upper  by  steps 
at  each  end. 

I want  milk-vendora  to  send  out  the  milk  and 
the  adulterations  in  separate  vessels,  so  that  each 
consumer  may  mix  them  for  himself,  according 
to  his  taste. 

I want  the  marine-store  shops  to  be  placed 
round  squares,  or  at  any  rate  located  together,  so 
that  there  might  be  stricter  sanitary  and  police 
supervision  of  them.  About  twenty  such  col- 
lections of  these  shops  would  be  enough  for  the 
metropolis. 

I want  boots  and  shoes  to  fit  easy  and  to  look 
tight. 

I want  publicans  who  are  proved  to  sell  adul- 
terated drinks  to  be  deprived  of  their  licences. 
Samples  should  be  tested  on  system. 

I want  shopkeepers  to  paint  their  shop-fronts 
often,  and  of  a light  colour,  so  as  to  help  the 
gaslights  considerably.  A large  retail  trader  iu 
Holborn,  who  makes  a net  profit  of  24,0001.  a 
year,  paints  his  shop-front  a light  stone  colour 
two  or  three  times  a year,  it  is  said, 

I want  the  pavements  kept  much  more  clear  of 
shopkeepers’  goods  than  they  are.  Some  neigh- 
bourhoods, as  Lower  Wandsworth-road,  Batter- 
sea, where  I happened  to  be  a few  weeks  back, 
seem  to  be  quite  spoiled  by  the  practice  of  leaving 
only  a small  part  of  the  pavement  for  the 
public. 

I want  omnibuses  to  place  outside  in  large 
letters  where  they  are  going  to,  and  not  where 
they  have  come  from.  Reversible  boards  would 
do  this  nicely.  Whether  white  horses  should  be 
used  as  a signal  for  one  route,  grey  horses  for 
another,  piebald  for  a third,  roan  for  a fourth, 
and  BO  on,  is  worthy  perhaps  of  consideration. 

I want  names  of  streets,  conrts,  &c.,  up  at  all 
turnings ; and  in  the  case  of  new  streets,  or 
newly-named  streets,  I want  for  two  years  at 
least  the  name  of  the  street  placed  on  every 
house. 

I want  the  architect  of  the  New  Law  Courts 
to  somehow  pub  St.  Clement’s  Church  inside  bis 
building.  It  would  improve  the  Strand,  it 
would  (in  a measure)  sanctify  the  New  Law 
Conrts,  and  it  would  benefit  the  church  itself. 

I want  people  who  practise  “ vociferously  ” 
the  piano,  the  cornopean,  ic.,  to  live  a long  way 
off  from  me. 

I want  the  names  of  railway  stations  to  be 
placed  many  times  at  each  station.  If  all 
advertisements  admitted  were  painted  in  a per- 
fectly horizontal  manner,  and  the  names  of  the 
stations  a little  ont  of  the  straight,  the  station 
name  would  be  sure  to  catch  the  eye. 

I particularly  want  the  projected  Mid-London 
Railway  to  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

I want  the  river  stairs  to  be  looked  to  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  better.  A gas-lamp  and  a 
hand-rail  and  a table  of  fares  are  simple  neces- 
saries at  each, 

I want  the  East  London  (Thames  Tonne!) 
Railway  managers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman  at  a late  meeting,  and 
convey  third-class  passengers  from  Wsppiug  to 
Rotherhithe  for  a halfpenny, — it  would  bo  nearly 
4d.  per  mile, 

I want  the  Tower  Subway  to  be  opened  for 
more  than  sixty-six  out  of  the  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  hours  of  the  week.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  used  to  be  open  every  moment  of  the 
year. 

I want  plumbers  to  be  restrained  from  placing 
those  catch-foot  rolls  of  lead  along  the  outside 
of  their  shops. 

I want  Raphael  Brandon’s  excellent  scheme 
of  cheap  railway  travelling  to  be  carried  out. 

I want  Elihu  Bnrribt’s  Ocean  Penny  Postage 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

I want  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  vestry- 
men to  pass  a Government  examination.  Know- 
ledge of  figures,  of  their  own  localities,  &g., 
essential. 

I want  railway  companies,  when  they  open  a 
new  station,  to  issue  with  the  tickets  for  that 
station  a small  clear  map  of  the  district,  say  for 
a mile  round  the  station.  They  would  soon  get 
strangers  (the  people  they  want)  to  go  there. 
Such  maps  would  nob  cost  more  than  a trifle  per 
thousand.  The  maps  might  also  be  placed  in 
the  time-books. 

I want — yea,  I especially  want — a periodic 
inspection  of  all  basement  floors  of  London.  Oh, 
what  a revelation ! 

I want  Miss  Burdett  Contts  to  live  for  ever. 

I want  to  see  the  Buildtr^s  Parliamentary 
Library  established  ; and,  very  particularly, — 

I want  a general  index  to  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Builder,  including  the  “ Miscel- 
lanea.” MnRATLLEUSE. 


“RESTORATION  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.” 

We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following 
letter : — 

Sib, — My  attention  hag  only  this  day  been  directed  to 
an  article  ia  the  Builder,  of  the  8th  inst.,  headed  “ Resto- 
ration  at  the  Briiiah  Mnseum,”  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  seulpturea  in 
tho  British  Museom  have  been  cleaned  “ by  the  aid  of 
aome  powerful  chemical,  chlorine,  or  alkali.'  or  acid,’’  to 
the  detriment  of  their  surfaces,  which  the  writer  of  the 
article  asserts  to  have  been  thereby  eaten  awsy  and  dis- 
integrated. As  the  keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum,  I beg  to  state  that  it  ia 
untrue  that  any  of  these  sculptures  are  ever  cleaned  by 
any  chemical  application,  such  as  the  writer  in  tho 
Builder  describes.  The  process  of  cleaning  now  going 
on,  and  which  is  repeated  periodically,  is  precisely  that 
“simple  washing  with  water  and  a sponge,”  which  the 
writer  of  tho  article  recommends.  C.  T.  Hxwiox, 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  to  clean  a piece  of  dirty  and  weather- 
stained  stone  or  marble  by  the  simple  process 
of  sponging  it  over  with  pure  water  is  an 
impossibility.  By  this  process,  of  course,  the 
loose  dust  ia  removed,  and  no  damage  done,  and 
certainly  no  stain  of  any  kind  removed  from  the 
surface,  even  much  less  from  the  substance  of 
the  stone  below  the  surface  of  it,  and  to  which 
weather-marks  and  stains  always  sink.  Should 
Mr.  Newton  doubt  this,  let  him  request  his  house- 
maid to  clean  the  door-step  by  the  mere  process 
of  sponging  it  over  with  pure  water,  and  wait  for 
her  reply.  We  all  know  that  every  weather- 
stained  and  dirty  door-step  in  respectable  Lon- 
don  ia  daily  hearthstoned,  as  it  is  termed, 
merely  from  the  well-known  fact  that  no  mere 
cleaning  with  water  and  flannel  and  brush  will 
so  far  touch  it  as  to  clean  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
reduce  it  to  an  even  level  colour.  We  ask  his 
attention  to  this  fact.  Once  more,  the  little 
portico  iu  front  of  the  Athenmum  Club-house 
is,  as  probably  he  well  knows,  every  year  or  so 
cleaned  of  weather-stains  and  marks  of  wear  and 
tear.  How  is  this  done?  — by  sponging  the 
colnmns  over  with  pure  water  ? No ; they  are 
thoroughly  re-carved  by  the  process  of  diligent 
scraping  and  even  cutting  away  of  the  stone,  be- 
cause no  mere  swr/ace  cleaning  will  do  the  work  ; 
you  must  go  deeper  and  remove  some  of  the  stone 
surface  itself,  and  come  to  the  pure  atone.  All 
such  work  as  this,  unfortunately,  is  left  to  the 
care  of  common  labouring  atone-maaons  ; and  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
subtle  work  of  a great  artist  should  come  to 
be  at  the  ignoraat  mercy  of  such  agents. 
Does  Mr.  Newton  really  know  himself 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  substance 
has  been  used,  whether  chemical  or  not,  in  the 
cleaning  process  which  has  been  going  on  at  the 
British  Museum  ? It  is  a great  question,  and 
worth  a little  attention.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  produce  by  the  simple  action  of 
sponging  with  pure  water  the  cZeaned  effect  of 
the  bust  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  the  other  busts 
in  the  Roman  Gallery,  and  in  that  of  the  Satyr, 
which  we  before  particularly  mentioned,  and  we 
defy  any  human  being  to  do  it.  Some  solvent 
more  powerful  than  water  must  have  been  em- 
ployed, whatever  may  be  the  case  just  now. 
Unless,  indeed,  that  water  be  thrown  on  it  with 
a powerful  mechanical  force,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  break  the  stone  surface  as  with  a rain  of 
minute  bullets.  The  Mansion  House,  some  two 
or  three  years  back,  was  cleaned  in  this  way. 
Were  those  unfortunate  Greek  fragments  pub 
through  this  process  ? Bub,  after  all,  what  does 
it  or  can  it  matter  how  the  Greek  work  has  been 
cleaned,  provided  it  has  been  done  : no  matter 
whether  water  or  chemical,  acid  or  alkali,  weak 
or  powerful — our  business  is  with  the  deplorable 
result.  All  signs  and  evidences  of  age  and  time 
are  removed,  and  the  stone  or  marble  looks  new 
as  if  just  from  the  quarry.  Why  remove  the 
time  marks  ? With  what  object  has  it  been  done  ? 
And  how  are  the  works  better  now  than  they 
were  when  time-marked  and  with  the  evidences 
on  them  of  a great  antiquity  ? Surely  the  evi- 
dence of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between 
the  days  of  Phidias  and  tho  present  hour  is 
a something  and  worth  the  keeping.  Why 
has  Mr.  Newton,  through  a mason’s  labourer, 
with  sponge  and  water  ouly,  if  it  be  so,  washed  it 
all  away  ? 


Sir  W.  Tlte,  M.P. — According  to  the  Gazette, 
the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  give  orders  for 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Tito  to  be  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions,  of  the  Most  Honour- 
able Order  of  the  Bath. 


Oct.  22,  1870.] 
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i CREWE  HALL  RESTORED. 

'i  Tue  reefcoratioQ  of  Crewe  Hall,  wiiich  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  four  years  ago, 
has  just  been  completed,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  on  the  12th  inst. 
W Lord  Crewe  celebrated  the  event  with  an  enter- 
li  tainraent.  A view  and  plans  will  be  found  in  our 
volume  for  1869  (pp.  486,  487).  It  may  be 
II  mentioned  that  one  apartment,  called  the  “ Cain 
H and  Abel  Room  ” is  now  exactly  in  the  same 
ij  state  as  it  was  when  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
!l  Napoleon  some  years  ago,  having  almost  escaped 
I the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

In  the  hall  are  placed  the  following  lines, 
a -composed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  of  Arly  Hall, 
S Cheshire,  who  is  well  known  for  his  antiguarian 
< lore:  — 

“ Ne’er  iu  thU  hall  of  olden  days 
Rebuilt,  may  lire  henceforward  blaze, 

Sare  that  which  on  the  hearth  doth  cheer 
Each  welcome  guest  who  oometh  here.” 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  consecration 
] -of  the  domestio  chapel,  the  decorations  of  which 
I!  have  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton'&  Bell. 
l'  The  consecration  ceremony  was  performed  by 
s the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
r Bishop  of  Chester,  Lord  Crewe’s  chaplain,  and 
I other  clergymen. 

At  two  o’clock  Lord  Crowe  entertained  his 
• gnests  in  the  dining-room  of  the  new  edifice. 

Lord  Honghton,  in  proposing  “ The  Archi- 
i ^eot,”  asked  them,  in  looking  around,  to  consider 
; for  a few  moments  what  must  have  been  the 
1 merit  and  skill  of  the  architect  who  could  have 
1 -built  such  a house.  Such  a work  required  some- 
I thing  more  than  mere  technical  ability ; it  re- 
, -quired  a full  appreciation  of  our  old  English 
; architecture,  and  the  means  of  adapting  that 
j Architecture  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
I times.  Such  an  architect  Lord  Crewe  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find. 

Mr.  Burry  replied  by  expressing  the  pleasnrp 
his  work  had  afforded  him,  and  paid  a tribute  to 
those  who  had  co-operated  with  him.  An  archi- 
tect was  in  the  position  of  a commander-in- 
■chief  who  was  necessarily  much  absent  from  his 
army.  He  therefore  required  above  all  things 
good  “ eyes”  and  good  ” hands”  on  the  work. 
He  had  been  fortunate  in  both.  In  the  clerk  of 
works,  Mr.  Leslie,  he  had  bad  ” eyes  ” that  he 
•could  not  praise  too  highly ; while  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  fallen  into  better 
“ hands  ” than  those  of  Mr.  Plucknett  (Messrs. 
W.  Cubitt  & Co.).  He  also  alluded  tothosewho 
had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Weekes,  R.  A.,  Mr.  Marks,  Messrs. 
Clayton  &Bell,  Messrs.  Grace,  Armstead,  Philip, 
Powell,  and  others.  He  also  referred  especially 
to  the  careful  modelling  of  the  elaborate  plaster 
work  by  Mr.  Mabey,  who  had  shown  great  skill 
and  ability.  As  to  himself,  he  should  never 
forget  the  kindness  and  confidence  shown  to  him 
by  Lord  Crewe,  at  a time  when  he  had  too  muoh 
recent  reason  to  know  that  architects  were  not 
•always  so  treated. 


GLENDALOUGH. 

The  celebrated  round  tower  and  ancient 
churches  of  Glendalough,  in  county  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  are  sadly  in  want  of  attention  and 
repair,  it  would  seem.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Historical  and  Archmological  Association 
of  Ireland,  held  in  Kilkenny  in  July  last.  Dr. 
'Colles,  the  chairman,  brought  before  the  Society 
a proposition  for  taking  such  steps  as  might  be 
calculated  to  preserve  from  destruction  these 
far-famed  architectural  and  monumental  remains. 
The  round  tower  is  becoming  veryrninons.  The 
cathedral  and  the  priests’  church  have  suffered 
woefully  from  sacrilegious  hands.  The  other 
churches,  round  which  burials  no  longer  take 
place,  have  escaped  this  danger,  but  are  rapidly 
■being  broken  up  and  reduced  to  mere  heaps  of 
stones  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  young  trees  in 
the  crevices  of  their  walls.  In  a statement  on 
the  Bubjeot,  Dr.  Colles  says  : — 

“ The  repairs  which  should  be  executed  at  Glendalough 
may  be  divided  into  the  cheap  and  easily  executed,  and 
tbo  costly.  The  former,  which  should  be  uudertakeu  at 
once,  are  : — 

1.  Clearing  away  tho  trees  from  the  Abbey,  Trinity,  Our 
Lady's,  and  the  Righleart  Churches. 

2.  Securing  St.  Kevin’s  House,  and  placing  all  loose 
eouipiures,  &c.,  therein. 

3.  Repairing  the  breaches  in  Trinity  and  Our  Lady’s 
Chun  hes  and  Cathedral,  and  in  tho  sacristy  and  roof  of 
8t.  Kevin's  House. 

4.  Railing  in  the  Priests’  Church  and  tho  north  door  of 
the  Cathedral. 

Tho  more  costly  repairs  are 

1.  Thorough  repair  of  the  round  tower,  and  restoration 
of  the  conical  cap. 

3.  Excavation  and  restoration  of  the  Abbey.  ’ 


3.  Ditto  of  tho  Righfeart  Church. 

4.  Ditto  of  Our  Lady's  Church. 

6.  Excavations  in  the  neighhonrbood  of  8t.  Kevin’s 
House,  and  possib’y  (li)  rebuilding  the  chaucel  of  St. 
Kevin’s  House. 

In  each  of  the  above  lists  I placed  first  those  repairs 
which  seem  most  urgently  required. 

Lovers  of  the  picturesque  may  be  horrified  by  the  pro- 
posal to  clear  away  the  trees.  But  only  the  trees  actually 
growing  out  of  the  walls  need  be  interfered  with,  and  with 
such  an  abundance  of  others,  these  would  not  be  missed. 
The  buildings  should  be  inspected  once  a year,  to  prevent 
fresh  seedlings  from  taking  root.” 

Dr.  Colles  offered,  if  the  Association  sanctioned 
the  proposal,  to  issue  the  circulars  and  work  up 
the  preliminary  operations  as  to  getting  in  the 
sabscripbioDs,  which  he  would  hope  to  have  com- 
pleted before  returning  to  India.  As  regarded 
the  directing  and  superintending  of  the  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Graves  communicated  with  Mr.  Thos. 
Drew,  F.R.I.A.I.,  who  at  once  consented  to  take 
that  portion  of  the  arrangements  on  himself. 
Of  course,  nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors,  in  which  position  the 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland  stood.  He  had 
asked  a friend,  a member  of  that  body,  to  bring 
^ the  subject  before  their  Board,  and  the  result 
was  most  satisfactory.  He  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a sufficient 
sum  for  the  purpose,  oonsidering  the  great  im- 
portance and  historio  interest  attaching  to 
Glendalough ; and  he  was  already  promised  a 
donation  of  101.  as  a beginning. 

Mr.  Graves  said  this  was  nob  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  their  Association  had  undertaken  and 
accomplished.  They  had  collected  and  expended 
a large  sura  for  the  preservation  of  Jerpoint 
Abbey,  and  nearly  200J.  for  the  reparation  and 
protection  from  further  injury  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Clonmacnois.  He  would  expect 
even  a wider  sympathy  for  the  proposed  work  at 
Glendalough,  as  the  ruins  were  more  generally 
known,  and  their  scenic  and  architectural  beauty 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  Chairman  said  that  returning  to  Ireland 
lately,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years  in  India, 
it  had  made  him  moat  sad  to  witness  the  serious 
deterioration  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  ruins 
at  Glendalough  iuthe  interim. 

The  cordial  approval  by  the  Association  of  the 
arrangements  proposed  by  Mr.  Colles  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Mr.  Graves  observed  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  assistance  from  the 
Government  towards  such  an  undertaking,  if 
tho  public  first  showed  that  they  were  willing  to 
exert  themselves  to  carry  out  the  object,  by  sub- 
scribing. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  Executive  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tioQ,  feeling  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  an 
efficient  school  Board,  wisely  called  a meeting 
for  Wednesday  last,  to  consider  whether  any 
steps  might  be  taken  to  assist  in  securing  the 
election  of  men  without  reference  to  their 
political  or  religious  opinions,  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  personal  fitness  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  educational  necessities  of  the 
metropolis.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  oocnpled  the 
chair,  and  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Edwin  Pears  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
having  men  on  the  Board  who  were  acquainted 
with  education,  and  could  form  au  opinion  on 
such  questions  as  whether  large  or  small  schools 
were  the  more  desirable,  and  what  should  be 
their  general  organisation,  instead  of  men  whose 
chief  qualification  was  that  they  were  connected 
either  with  the  League  or  the  Union,  or  with  some 
pecnliar  views  as  to  party  or  sect.  Mr.  M'Cullagb 
Torrens,  M.P.,  as  the  author  of  that  part  of  the  Bill 
under  which  the  Board  would  be  formed,  urged 
that  almost  every  part  of  London  differed  from 
the  other  intelleotually  and  morally,  and  it  was 
essential  that  the  speoialities  of  all  should  be 
thoroughly  represented  at  the  Board.  The  meet- 
ing was  nob  held  to  pub  forward  candidates,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  principles  on  which  the 
selection  should  be  made.  Referring  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  electoral  bodies  under  the  Act,  he 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the  franchise 
would  be  used  honestly  and  with  discretion,  as 
became  the  occasion  and  the  great  purpose  in 
view;  and  speaking  of  the  accumulative  vote 
observed  that  it  was  intended  to  be  nsed  only  as 
a defensive  weapon  in  time  of  need,  and  nob  as 
an  ordinary  working  tool.  The  Board  should  not 
be  legislative,  but  judicial  and  administrative, 
and  he  hoped  that  no  one  would  enter  it  tied  up 
with  pledges  or  testa  of  any  kind,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  section 
or  any  opinions  excluded.  Unless  the  people 
had  confidence  in  the  Board  its  labours  would 


oome  to  nothing.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  \V. 
Hastings,  seconded  by  Professor  Amos,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : — 

“ That  in  tho  jufigment  of  this  meetiog  tho  opportunity 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  affonled  to  the  ratepayers 
of  London  of  electing  a School  Board  for  the  entire 
metropolis,  and,  therefore,  of  making  adequate  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  is  one  which  imposes  upon 
the  ratepayers,  individually,  as  well  as  collectively,  iho 
duty  of  briogiog  forward  and  supporting  candidates,  who, 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  educational  necessities  of 
the  metropolis  and  with  the  educational  system  of  this  and 
other  countries,  as  well  as  from  their  known  sympathy 
with  the  largo  classes  who  will  be  more  immediately 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  tho  Education  Act,  wilt  be 
likely  to  make  efilcient  members  of  the  School  Board,  and 
do  their  duty  without  regard  to  sect  or  party." 

Tho  resolution  was  supported  by  Mr.  Payne, 
Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Canon  Cromwell, 
and  Mr.  Applegarth.  Mr.  Biggs  then  moved  a 
resolution  authorising  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Association  to  take  measures  for  iha 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  we  would  strenuously  urge  on  the  rate- 
payers the  necessity  of  giving  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  ih,  so  that  men  may  be  elected 
who  understand  the  subject  and  sympithise 
with  the  wants  of  the  poor. 


THE  HABERDASHERS’  COMPANY. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  Master  and  Court  of 
this  ancient  Company  on  Tuesday  last  was  very 
noticeable.  Mr.  William  Hawes,  the  present 
master,  had  gathered  around  him  as  visitors  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  and  in  proposing  their 
names  as  toasts  under  varions  beads,  made  soma 
singularly  appropriate  and  effective  speeches, 
which  elicited  responses  similarly  striking.  Thus 
Major-General  Brownrigge  and  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  spoke  for  the  army  and  navy ; Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  and  Sir  William  Furgusson 
for  science:  Mr.  Newmarsh  and  Mr.  Leone 
Levi  for  scienoe  as  applied  in  practice ; B iron 
Gudin,  the  well-known  French  marine  painter, 
for  art  (making  a touching  appeal  for  his 
country  at  the  same  time)  ; and  several  others 
on  cognate  subjects.  The  City  was  not  neglected, 
Alderman  Finuisand  Sheriff  Jones  representing 
it.  Tho  hall,  built  a few  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Snooke,  the  company’s  arohi- 
teot,  has  been  recently  effectively  decorated. 


EXHIBITION  IN  BOND  STREET. 

A Winter  Exhibition  of  Pictures  has  been 
opened  at  what  is  termed  the  Old  Bond-street 
Gallery,  and  comprises  316  works,  of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit.  ” In  Black  and  White  ” 
(21),  C.  S.  Lidderdale;  “The  Pallas  refitting  at 
Devonporb”  (28),  H.  T.  Dawson;  “On  the 
Lesser  Neath,  South  Wales”  (57),  J.  B.  Smith; 
"Roses”  (61),  J.  Blackham  J “A  Bank  of  Wild 
Flowers”  (291),  A.  Nicholl,  a little  over-largoj 
and  " The  Eve  of  Life”  (66),  P.  Jackman,  will 
be  found  bright  spots  in  a somewhat  sandy 
plain.  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Frost,  A.R.A-,  Mr. 
Weekes,  Louise  Romer,  Mr.  Roasiter,  Mr.  Ernest 
Griset,  and  others,  also  contribute  agreeable 
works.  "Monkey  Island”  (310),  H.  Bright,  is 
an  amusing  piece  of  extravagauce. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

EdmontoTi. — The  local  Board  of  Health  at 
Edmonton  has  just  decided  upon  carrying  out  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage  and  upon  the  utilisa- 
tion of  its  sewage.  Up  to  this  time  the  sewage 
of  the  district  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
River  Lee,  to  the  pollution  of  its  waters  ; and  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Lee  Conservancy  Board 
have  both  protested,  the  latter  threatening  to 
enforce  the  heavy  penalties  it  is  entitled  to  by 
law.  The  local  Board  has  at  last  decided,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  the  drainage  and  utilisation  works 
recommended  by  Mr.  Eaohus,  C.E.,  and  to 
entrust  to  that  gentleman  the  carrying  out  of 
the  design. 

Birmingham. — One  of  the  principal  and  moat 
embarrassing  questions  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council  is 
that  of  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  tho  town. 
The  outfall  at  Saltley  was  at  first  understood  to 
be  simply  an  experiment ; but  by  degrees  it  has 
grown  into  large  and  permanent  works.  This 
accumulation  of  sewage  matter,  says  the  local 
Journal,  is  n stupendous  and  continual  nnisanoe  j 
and,  with  two  or  three  injunctions  held  in  ter- 
rorern  over  its  head,  it  behoves  the  Corporation 
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Speedily  to  devise  some  means  of  utilisation 
which  shall  relieve  the  residents  of  Gravelly  Hill 
and  Erdiogton  of  an  evil  they  have  long  snffered, 
and  the  borough  from  the  liability  of  heavy  legal 
proceedings.  In  view  of  the  discussion  which 
will  shortly  arise  on  the  subject,  several 
members  of  the  Council  have  visited  the  works 
at  Saltley.  Councillor  Walker  has  for  many 
years  advocated  that  the  sewage  shall  be 
pumped  up  into  a reservoir,  not  more  than 
100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  month  of  the  sewer, 
below  which,  he  says,  there  is  plenty  of  adjacent 
land  to  consume  the  whole  of  the  matter,  even 
if  it  were  used  over  20,000  acres.  The  owners  of 
land,  he  thinks,  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
pay  such  a price  as  would  recoup  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  outlay.  In  order  to  test  his  theory, 
ilr.  Walker,  about  six  years  ago,  gave  a pump 
which  was  put  down  at  the  outfall,  and  by 
which  sewage  has  since  that  time  been  forced 
through  a carrier  to  boats  on  the  canal.  Hr. 
Walker  has  modified  bis  original  plan  to  the 
extent  that  he  now  suggests  that  the  sewage 
should  be  sent  into  depots  on  the  high  lands, 
where  it  should  be  left  to  consolidate,  and  from 
which  the  farmers  would  fetch  it  as  they  required. 
Various  objections  are  raised  to  the  scheme,  the 
principal  one  being  that  it  is  too  expensive. 
The  plan  advocated  by  those  who  oppose  Mr. 
Walker’s  scheme  is  that  the  sewage  shall  be 
carried  by  gravitation  through  conduits  on  to 
land  on  the  side  of  the  Tame,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  corporation,  either  under  powers  which  they 
now  possess  or  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
stated  that  between  the  outfall  and  Water  Orton 
there  are  3,500  acres  of  land  upon  which  the 
20,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily  raised  could 
be  employed  in  irrigation,  sufficiently  to  so  purify 
the  water  running  off  as  to  make  it  harmless  to 
the  fish  in  the  river.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  these  seem  to  be  the  two  schemes  be- 
tween which  the  corporation  have  to  decide. 

Cheltenham. — The  first  annual  letting  of  the 
sewage  farm  by  auction  has  just  taken  place. 
There  was  a very  large  company  present. 
The  farm  of  119  acres,  exclusive  of  one  field  kept 
by  the  commissioners  for  experiments,  is  all 
pasture  land,  and  was  divided  into  six  lots. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  sewage  has  as  yet  been 
but  imperfectly  applied  to  the  farm,  the  prices 
realised  were  very  high,  and  will  be  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  large 
outlay  to  which  it  has  been  put,  against  any  loss. 
The  rate  per  acre  varied  from  51.  ISs.  toSi.  ISs., 
and  the  total  was  about  870J.  for  the  year,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  thirteen  acres  reserved  by 
the  oommissioners,  and  which,  having  been  laid 
down  with  rye  grass,  is  expected  to  realise  201. 
per  acre.  The  total  yearly  payment  for  interest 
and  repayment  of  the  thirty  years’  loan  is  l,100f. ; 
so  that  even  at  the  rate  per  acre  obtained  the 
first  year,  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 
the  yearly  charge  would  be  very  small,  while  the 
farm  will  be  the  freehold  of  the  town,  and  the 
works  paid  for  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  Under 
the  deodorising  system,  and  with  continual 
threats  of  action  for  fouling  the  brooks,  the 
yearly  cost  was  little  short  of  1,0001. 


VESTET  REPORTS. 

St.  Mary’s,  Islington. — The  annual  report  of  the 
local  surveyors  of  highways,  1869-70,  has  been 
issued  in  a printed  form.  According  to  this 
report,  expectations  from  the  steam  road-roller 
of  Messrs.  Aveliog  & Porter  have*  been  fully 
realised.  The  roller  is  a 15-ton  one,  and  nob  so 
heavy  as  to  crush  material,  or  do  any  serious 
damage  to  gas  or  water  mains,  shallow  drains, 
&c.  The  atones,  by  being  fixed  at  onoe,  are  not 
reduced  to  round  pebbles  on  all  their  faces  as 
heretofore,  in  the  supposed  economical  mode  of 
making  the  public  traffic  do  the  work,  to  the 
torture  of  horses  and  damage  to  vehicles.  The 
metal  is  thus  fic  for  new  fixture  when  the 
road  requires  breaking  up.  The  roller  is  supplied 
with  steel  spikes  to  the  driving-wheels,  to  aid  in 
the  breaking  op. 

The  average  number  of  yards  rolled  per  day 
for  each  street,  was  as  follows  : — 

Superfieisl  yards. 

Upper-street  658'736 

Highbury  New  Park  956'923 

Holloway-road  3S)5'924 

Park-street 5940(JO 

CBuonbury.lane,  square,  and  place  613’-173 

or  an  average  of  650  superficial  yards  nearly  per 
diem.  The  cost  of  rolling  (including  labour, 
cartage,  watching,  water,  coals,  coke,  wood,  oil, 
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&c.)  was  41.  Ss.  6'235d.  per  diem,  or  at  the  rate 
of  1-541  pence  per  yard.  The  character  of  each 
work  varied. 

The  streets  are  now  cleaned  by  one  of  the 
sweeping-machines  and  one  of  the  scraping- 
machines  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  of  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham.  The  reporters,  Messrs.  Cormack 
and  J.  A.  Clemente,  strongly  recommend  them. 
They  have  found  that  whereas  the  sweeping- 
machine  (including  two  men,  wear  and  tear  of 
machine, oil,  and  brooms),  costs  16s.  3d.  per  day ; 
the  same  amount  of  work  done  by  hand-labour 
(including  nine  men  and  wear  and  tear  of 
brooms)  would  cost  about  11.  Ds.  2d.  per  day,  or 
at  the  rate  of  55-71  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
maohine-work.  'The  scraper,  with  the  same 
allowances,  they  fiud  costs  about  ISs.  0|d.  per 
day ; whilst  doing  the  same  work  by  hand- 
labour  would  amount  bo  about  li.  ISs.  and  a little 
under  a farthing  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  39  56 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  machine-work.  These 
calculations  are  without  the  coat  of  parchase 
and  interest,  which  woiild  be  very  small. 

The  first  cost  of  the  scraper  is  2QI.  ISs.,  and 
that  of  the  sweeper  161. 

There  are  74  miles  of  roads  and  136  miles  of 
footpaths  under  jurisdiction  in  the  parish. 

Holborn  District. — The  usual  sanitary  report 
by  Mr.  Beptimua  Gibbon,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  this  district,  has  been  printed.  The  death- 
rate  has  here  been  25  69  per  1,000,  or  above 
the  average  (24-66),  but  slightly  below  that  of 
the  central  districts. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Artisans*  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  has  been  applied  to 
fourteen  houses  in  Bell-court,  Gray’a-inn-road, 
and  to  ten  houses  in  Union-court,  Saffron-hill. 
The  works  ordered  in  the  former  court  com- 
prising additional  cisterns  over  the  closets,  dust- 
bins, and  extensive  repairs,  especially  to  all  the 
window-frames,  have  in  all  but  four  houses 
been  carried  out  in  a satisfactory  manner.  lu 
those  four  houses  the  leaseholder  is  executing 
the  specified  works  in  a dilatory  manner. 

The  houses  in  Union-court  will  all  be  taken 
down,  as  soon  as  the  negotiation  for  their 
purchase  by  the  Corporation  of  London  is  com- 
pleted. The  sanitary  improvements  effected 
have  been  numerous. 

St.  George  the  Martyr,  Soxtthwarli. — The  14th 
annual  series  of  reports  for  this  parish  has  been 
printed.  The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Mr.  H.  Bateson,  M.D.,  states  that  the 
fears  of  relapsing  fever  have  not  hitherto  been 
realised.  The  scarlet  fever  epidemic,  however, 
has  prevailed  here,  as  elsewhere.  The  deaths  in 
the  pariah  from  all  causes  were  1,740,  and  in 
excess  of  the  preceding  year  by  239. 


WORK  WITH  A WILL. 

Mr.  Leoxe  Levi  delivered  the  introductory 
lecture  to  the  Evening  Classes  at  King’s  College, 
London,  on  the  7th  inat., — an  appropriate  and 
eloquent  discourse.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said, — 

There  is  a great  completeness  and  variety, 
certainly,  incur  scheme  of  studies  for  the  session 
we  are  now  commencing  ; and  I can  well  imagine 
that  it  may  be  a source  of  grave  deliberation 
with  many  students  ere  they  can  decide  which  of 
these  attractive  studies  is  entitled  to  their 
special  preference.  To  learn  them  all  is  im- 
possible. To  have  a smattering  of  many  sciences 
is  of  but  little  use.  But  you  need  have  no  such 
difficulty  of  selection  if  you  have  some  definite 
idea  of  the  occupation  or  profession  you  wish  to 
follow.  Do  you  nourish  a silent  desire  to  be  a 
great  merchant — to  become  a millionaire  some 
day,  sooner  or  later  ? Do  yon  wish  to  have  a 
seat  as  a governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? Or 
: to  reach  the  position  of  scientific  producer,  like 
Whitworth,  Armstrong,  or  Fairbairn  ? Or  to 
possess  the  skill  and  calculating  power  of  a Watt, 
or  the  engineering  grasp  of  a Stephenson  ? Or 
do  you,  bond  fide,  anticipate  ihe  day  when  you 
may  be  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ? Are  these 
the  fancies  that  run  in  your  mind  whilst  you  are 
quietly  pursuing  the  studies  before  you  ? My 
friends,  1 congratulate  you  for  nourishing  in  your 
hearts  the  ambition  of  rising  to  great  altitudes. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  honourable  ambition.  But 
yon  most  not  lose  time.  Begin  at  once  to  learn 
those  branches  of  science  which  you  will  ab- 
solutely require.  Suffer  nothing  else  to  distract 
yonr  mind,  or  to  dissipate  your  powers.  The 
great  difficulty  you  have  to  contend  with  is  a 
disposition  to  frivolity,  restlessness,  inconstancy. 
Have,  then,  a stern,  unsubduable  will  to  conquer, 


and  you  will  conquer  everything.  When  AlQeri 
was  asked  how  did  be  succeed  to  become  a poet, 
he  answered, — 

“ Volli,  secnqae  volli,  e fortissimacneate  voUi.” 

‘‘I  willed  it,  I always  willed  it,  and  intensely 
willed  it.”  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
any  natural  gift  that  wo  owe  our  success,  as  to 
the  firmness,  and  even  obstinacy,  with  which  w© 
set  ourselves  to  master  the  difficulties  before 
US.  And  dismiss  any  idea,  I pray  yon,  that  yoa 
will  get  on  quite  as  well  without  any  hard  study, 
for  it  is  nob  so.  It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  scientific  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  industry,  and  employers  will  not 
employ  persons  who  do  not  possess  it.  We  may 
fancy  that  a mechanic  or  artizan,  a clerk  or  au 
officer,  may  become,  by  practice  and  observa- 
tion, insensibly  disciplined  to  perform  works  by 
the  hands  with  wonderful  dexterity,  bub  I doubt 
whether  the  clear  head  and  the  sound  judgment 
necessary  for  any  profession  can  be  acquired  by 
merely  inspecting  what  others  are  doing.  Let 
the  transactions  ef  a counting-house  be  ever  aO’ 
important  and  diversified,  let  them  be  ever  so 
judiciously  conducted  and  methodically  adjusted, 
yet  if  a youth  is  not  furnished  with  the  requi- 
site kuowledge  to  obtain  the  best  advantage 
from  what  he  sees  there  transacted,  he  will  not 
be  much  the  wiser  for  it.  All  that  is  done  will 
seem  to  him  much  confused  and  perplexing,  and, 
after  years  of  labour,  he  may  remain  utterly  un- 
prepared to  bake  a wide  and  firm  grasp  of  the 
various  operations  which  are  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  business.  A combination  of  study 
and  practice  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
professional  or  mercantile  career. 


THE  MEANING  OP  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  new  Mechanics* 
Institute,  Slaithwaite,  at  which  Mr.  Sugden  pre- 
sided, Mr.  Buokmaster,  after  explaining  the- 
scheme  by  which  aid  is  given  to  classes  esta- 
blished for  beaching  drawing  and  science,  went 
on  to  say, — Although  1 have  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  directing  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  science  and  art  as  a part  of 
national  education,  I have  never  been  able  to 
attach  a very  definite  meaning  to  what  is  now- 
called  technical  education,  which,  in  its  rigid 
definition,  means  teaching  the  arts,  but,  in  its 
popular  definition,  means  teaching  almost  every- 
thing. I wish  you  to  understand  that  all  I havo 
ever  advocated  is  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  and  drawing,  pure  and  simple,  leaving 
the  practical  application  of  thU  knowledge  to 
the  workman.  Teaoh  a carpenter  some  geometry 
and  mechanics,  and  he  will  find  the  practical 
application  of  these  sciences  to  a hundred  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  the  workshop  which  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  purely  scientific  men. 
Science  with  practice  is  the  true  principle  upon 
which  we  ought  to  proceed,  and  all  that  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  teach  science,  and  not 
be  over-anxious  for  immediate  results.  Au  argu- 
ment which  is  frequently  urged  in  favour  of 
scientific  instruction  is  that  other  countries  are 
beating  us  in  many  of  our  important  industries. 
I see  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  demolished  this 
argument  by  counting  the  number  of  steam- 
engines  between  Boulogne  and  Paris  which  were 
made  in  English  workshops.  On  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  he  might  have  counted  an 
equal  number  made  in  Belgium.  In  those  in- 
dasbries  reqniring  a knowledge  of  art  other 
countries  are  no  doubt  equal,  and  perhaps 
superior.  With  reference  to  the  great  industries 
of  iron,  machinery,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, I am  nob  competent  to  offer  any  opinion. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  that  industry  by  which  he 
serves  the  community  and  provides  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  for  himself  and  hia 
family,  bub  this  is  not  the  highest  good.  Men 
are  not  to  be  taught  these  sciences  because  they 
have  to  build  houses,  construct  steam-engioee, 
and  weave  cloth.  Men  are  to  be  educated 
because  they  are  men ; and  every  labourer 
ought  to  strive  for  that  higher  life  and  culture 
which  nothing  bub  that  special  knowledge  called 
science  will  ever  give  him,  and  which  is  far  more 
valuable  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
state  than  cheap  cloth.  Science  will  do  much 
towards  making  many  occupations  more  healthy 
and  cheerful.  It  will  some  day  or  other  wipe 
away  those  volumes  of  smoke  which  cut  off  all 
visible  communion  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


EARLE’S  RETREAT,  FALMOUTH. 

E.\rle’s  Retreat,  Falmouth,  or,  as  we  should 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  Earle  Retreat,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  George  Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  occupies  a 
very  healthy  and  eligible  site  on  one  of  the  most 
elevated  positions  in  Falmouth. 

The  buildings  comprise  a chapel,  surmounted 
with  a bell  turret,  a board-room,  and  thirty-two 
rooms,  providing  accommodation  for  fifty-two 
inmates,  with  all  the  needful  acoessories.  The 
chapel  is  seated  for  150  persons.  It  has  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  in  four  bays,  the  principals 
carried  on  carved  granite  corbels.  The  roof 
limbers,  seating,  lectern,  and  desk  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  varnished.  The  chapel  is  lighted  with 


geometrical  windows,  of  Bath  atone,  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Mr.  Solomon, 
of  Truro. 

The  dwellings  are  approached  by  two  arcades, 
of  five  bays  each.  The  pillars  stand  on  granite 
bases,  and  consist  of  polished  polyphant  shafts, 
carved  Bath  stone  caps,  with  arches  in  alternate 
bands  of  red  and  white  bricks.  The  dwellings  are 
light  and  airy,  are  fitted  with  closets,  and  com- 
fortably furnished. 

The  buildings  are  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  Lauder,  architect,  of  Barnstaple,  by  Mr. 
J.  Roberts,  builder,  of  Falmouth.  The  freestone 
work  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Yonings,  of  Barn- 
staple j the  polished  serpentine  and  polyphant 
by  Mr,  J.  Murphy,  of  Penzance. 


This  munificent  provision  is  for  aged  natives 
of  Falmouth  or  for  residents  daring  a period  of 
not  less  than  twenty  years.  The  rooms  are  ar- 
ranged  for  married  couples,  widowers  or  widows, 
bachelors  or  spinsters.  The  inmates  must  be  of 
well-known  good  character,  independent  of  any 
particular  religious  or  political  opinions.  The 
sole  government  of  the  Retreat  is  vested  in  the 
brother  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Frederick  Hobart 
Earle,  during  his  lifetime.  Afterwards  by  twelve 
persons  to  be  elected,  six  by  the  corporation  of 
I the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  other  six  by  the 
'Local  Board  of  the  parish.  The  ^founder  has 
made  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bnilding  in  perpetuity.  The  entire  cost  of 
1 the  erection,  furniture,  &c.,  will  be  about  2,100Z. 


A MAKCHESTEE  ■\TAEEHOESE,  EOHTLAND  STEEET. Messbs.  Cugg  & Kkottles, 
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WAREHOUSE,  PORTLAND-STKEET, 
MANCHESTER. 

Tins  warehouse  (the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Carver),  dow  in  course  of  erectioo,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Clegg  & Knowles, — to  whom  Manchester  is  in- 
debted for  other  specimens  of  warehouse  archi- 
tecture,— is  being  built  for  Messrs.  George  Frazer, 
Son,  & Co.,  merchants,  of  Manchester.  The 
building  occupies  a site  bounded  by  Portland- 
street  on,  the  west,  Silver-street  on  the  east, 
Abingdon-streeb  on  the  north,  and  David-street 
on  the  south  ; comprising  an  area  of  884  square 
yards.  The  principal  fronts  to  Portland-street 
and  David-street  are  entirely  of  stone,  with  red 
granite  shafts  to  the  entrances.  The  other  fronts 
are  of  brick  and  iron  work.  The  style  adopted 
is  Italian  Gothic,  with  carving  freely  applied. 
The  warehouse  contains  a sub-basement  for  the 
machinery  (sunk  about  20  ft.  below  street  level), 
basement  story  for  the  packing-presses,  ground- 
floor,  and  four  upper  floors,  with  an  attic  in  roof. 
The  principal  offices  and  sample-rooms  are  placed 
on  the  Grst-floor,  the  other  floors  being  appro- 
priated to  warerooms  and  offices  for  the  several 
separate  departments  of  the  Manchester  trade. 
The  sub-basement  will  contain  eight  hydraulio 
packing.presses,  with  14-io.  rams,  to  lift  360 
tons  ; two  25-hors0  boilers  ; two  20-horae  high- 
pressure  steam-engiues;  six  sets  of  pomps; 
and  all  other  maohinery  requisite  for  working 
the  hoists  and  cranes.  A covered  loading- 
way  extends  throngh  the  rear  of  the  building 
from  Abingdon-atreet  to  David-street,  containing 
a loading  platform,  two  swing  cranes,  and  two 
hoists  for  raising  goods.  Mr.  William  Southern, 
of  Salford,  is  the  contractor  for  the  superstruc- 
ture ; Messrs.  Higgins  & Son  executed  the 
cellars  and  foundations.  The  maohinery  is  being 
fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Norbnry  & Shaw,  engineers, 
Salford.  The  carving  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Simpkiu  & Stewart,  from  designs  sup- 
plied by  the  architects. 

The  building  may  be  taken  as  a good  example 
of  the  warehonses  which  are  oommou  in  Man- 
chester.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A FEW  NOTES  TIIEREO.V  UV  A WORKING  MAN, 

Sir, —Before  the  echoes  awakened  by  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
are  lost  in  the  distance,  I wish  to  say  a few 
words  to  the  members  of  working  men’s  societies 
upon  the  great  importance  to  them  of  taking  a 
larger  part  iu  the  annual  proceedings  of  that 
great  association.  It  seems  to  me  a meeting 
once  a year,  and  the  reading  of  some  papers  at 
the  society’s  office  to  a few  select  gentlemen,  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  ventilation  of  the  great 
questions  opened  at  the  annual  meeting.  Last 
winter  a course  of  four  lectures  was  given  on 
health  aud  economic  science,  and  they  met  with 
partial  success  : that,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
something  towards  farther  utilising  the  Associa- 
tion and  extending  its  influence.  That  is  not 
euongh.  What  I want  to  see  is,  the  members 
delivering  lectures  on  vita!  statistics  and  econo- 
mic laws,  wherever  there  is  a working-man’s  or 
any  educational  institution.  As  the  members  of 
the  Association  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  kingdom,  they  could  become  the 
nucleus  for  forming  sociological  societies  throogh- 
out  the  country,  and  open  up  great  and  im- 
portant questions,  which  have  hitherto  been 
neglected  by  every  class  of  the  community.  The 
disease  of  neglect  is  fearful  to  contemplate; 
it  is  rampant  in  every  house,  and  injarious  in 
every  home.  If  the  objects  of  the  Association 
were  generally  taught,  and  sanitation,  iu  its 
widest  phase,  became  a household  question, — and 
it  might  if  it  had  home  missionaries  who  pro- 
perly understood  the  physical  wauta  of  the 
nation,' — the  science  of  life  and  order  would  soon 
form  a part  of  the  every-day  existence  of  the 
people.  At  present  the  Association  is  only  a 
nine-days’  wonder,  to  be  then  forgotten  until  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Looking  over  the  reports  given  by  the  daily 
papers,  I was  surprised  to  see  the  small  amount 
of  interest  the  meeting  elicited.  The  Times,  the 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  was  a day  behind 
in  its  report;  and  if  its  readers  happened  to  be 
readers  of  the  Standard,  they  would  have  been 
ahead  of  the  Times,  as  the  President’s  very  able 
address  did  not  appear  until  the  Friday.  It  fol- 
lowed that  course  throughout,  and  at  the  close  it 


• Several  important  buildings  now  in  courao  of  erection 
in  JlancheBler  will  shortly  be  illustrated  in  our  pages. 
The  new  Exchange  in  our  nest  issue. 


gave  the  members  a knock-’em-down  in  the 
shape  of  a leading  article,  condemning  the  ob- 
jects of  social  reformers  and  the  farther  meetings 
of  the  society.  And  as  the  big  one,  so  the 
smaller.  The  little  gentleman  hailing  from 
Fleet-street,  calling  himself  Mr.  Punch,  in  a 
paragraph,  which  was  neither  satirical  nor  funny, 
describes  the  proceedings  as  “ twaddle.”  In  tbe 
opinion  of  the  satirist,  it  is  twaddle  for  a large 
namber  of  the  beat  men  and  women  of  this  or 
any  other  country  to  meet  for  tbe  purpose  of 
discussing  the  wrongs,  miseries,  and  evils  which 
humanity  now  softors,  and  which  are  not  fixed 
by  any  law  excepting  the  immoral  one,  but  are 
all  removable  by  taking  a proper  coarse ; and 
the  object  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  the 
means  and  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the 
social  diseases  which  now  afflict  and  scourge 
society.  Fie,  Mr.  Punch  ! yon  did  better  in 
your  youth.  Humanity  thus  suffers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  know  that  most  of  the 
ills  are  by  proper  treatment  removable.  Science 
advances,  but  as  yet  it  has  done  but  little  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Progress 
is  obsfcraoted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  many 
and  the  selfishness  of  others.  Man’s  inhumanity 
is  the  cause  of  many  evils,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  present  condition  of  society,  with  its 
labyrinths  and  mazes,  some  of  which  are  still 
untrodden ; its  general  chaotic  state ; with  its 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  latter  often  in  such 
close  proximity  that  it  jostles  the  other, — 
Lazarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  and 
misery,  for  whom  no  Abraham’s  bosom  is  provided, 
often  wishing  the  earth  wonld  open  and  swallow 
him,  is  in  many  instances  scarcely  a stone’s 
throw  from  Dives  and  his  somptuons  family, 
who  flaunt  about  with  their  lofty  airs,  and  seem 
to  think  the  earth  was  created  for  them,  and 
them  only.  I have  often,  on  looking  out  of  the 
back  window  of  some  high  mansion,  compared 
the  inside  with  the  ont,  and  have  asked  the 
question  whether  there  is  no  danger  iu  the  con- 
trast. A general  uneasiness  pervades  the  working 
classes  ; the  best  of  them  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  things,  and  the  lower  strata  will 
not  bear  examination.  Thunder  is  heard  in  tbe 
distance  ; the  storm  is  brewing;  every  upheaving 
brings  it  nearer.  The  darkness  is  portentous. 
Some  day  it  may  break,  and  shatter  the  fragile 
vessel  now  called  upper  society.  It  may,  by 
judicions  foresight  be  avoided,  and,  as  all  reforms 
are  preceded  by  discussion,  and  all  remedies  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  are  subject  to  the  same 
law,  talk  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  maakind. 
It  leads  to  work,  and  as  concerted  and  individual 
action  is  required  for  tbe  great  work  which  the 
Social  Science  Association  has  undertaken,  the 
jeers  of  the  would-be  witty,  and  the  sneers  of  the 
so-called  organs  of  public  opinion,  are  in  every 
sense  indecorous,  and  show  a callousness  to 
human  Buffering,  and  an  obliquity  unworthy  of 
them. 

Among  the  various  subjects  discussed,  none 
were  of  greater  importance  than  that  relating 
to  criminal  statistics.  In  modern  society  robbery 
is  a crime  punishable  by  law;  that  is,  some 
forms  of  robbery,  where  articles  of  value,  if  only 
to  the  amouut  of  a penny,  are  taken.  The  per- 
sons BO  acting  are  liable  to  incarceration  till 
justice  as  meted  by  magistrates  is  paid  and  satis- 
fied. There  are  at  present  different  degrees  of 
criminals  : the  hardened  gaol  bird,  known  as 
the  habitual  criminal,  often  a victim  of  parental 
misrule  ; with  him  crime  is  a trade,  aud  looked 
at  as  tbe  proper  means  of  gaining  a living. 
Another  class  is  the  casual  or  accidental  class 
of  criminals,  and  both  are  the  vicious  ofl'springs 
of  the  present  state  of  society.  Ciiminai  law, 
too,  is  somewhat  like  its  victims,  desultory  and 
uncertain,  as  the  sentence  is  left  to  the  caprice 
of  the  magistrate  and  judge’s  idea  of  what  is 
sufficient  punishment.  The  causes  of  crime  are 
entirely  overlooked,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
part  of  law  in  which  more  anomalies  exist  than 
in  the  one  known  as  criminal  or  felon  law. 
The  condition  of  society  is  nob  favourable 
to  the  right  understanding  of  meum  et  team; 
and  the  remark  that  an  honest  man  is  a fool, 
and  is  sure  to  go  to  the  wall,  as  he  is  ont  of  place 
in  a dishonest  age,  is  a common  saying  among 
workmen.  It  is  a snspicioua  age, — at  least  so 
far  as  the  transactions  between  individuals 
are  concerned.  It  is  said  that  like  begets 
like,  and,  as  many  are  dishonest,  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  every  one  is  an  exact  coun- 
cerpart  of  themselves.  Fraud,  cunning,  and 
hypocrisy  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age. 
The  tradesman  does  not  steal,  or  take  a purse 
direct  from  another  man’s  pocket ; but  in  busi- 
ness— and  really  the  word  is  a wonderfully  con- 


venient one;  and  he  who  by  misrepresentation 
persuades  some  one  to  give  a shilling  for  an 
article  worth  only  sixpence,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
clever  salesman  who  has  made  a good  bargain. 
Surely  this  is  a wonderful  age ! An  honest 
man  from  a distant  country,  happening  to  be  in 
this  world  of  London,  must  be  much  struck  by 
the  sign-board  representations.  Everything  is 
genuine : no  shoddy  or  veneer — everything  is 
real.  “ Good  man,  enter  here  and  buy ; you  can- 
not be  deceived,  as  my  transactions  are  above- 
board.” The  law,  so  strict  and  enforceable  against 
tbe  man  who  steals  a penny  in  a direct  way,  hae 
no  hold  upon  the  man  who  robs  me  of  a shilling  in 
an  indireob  form.  And  at  the  present  timeanother 
Blackstone  is  wanted  to  define  the  law  of  things, 
and  what  are  public  rights  and  wrongs.  Prom 
early  years  to  old  age,  many  workmen  are  en- 
gaged in  nefarious  transactions  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employers.  They  are  thus  a party  to  the 
common  frauds,  but  are  not  participators  in  the 
profits.  The  infioenoe  of  such  work  must  have 
a deteriorating  eff'ect  on  the  life  and  morals 
of  the  workmen.  They,  through  knowing  their 
employers  are  continually  cheating  the  public, 
become  so  habituated  to  dishonesty,  that  they 
cannot  see  anything  wrong  in  taking  from  the 
employer  that  which  they  require,  and  which 
they  believe  is  a remuneration  for  their  joint 
robbery  of  the  public.  The  canses  of  crime  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in  the  proposal  for  its 
eradication.  But  in  futnre  legislation  they  mast 
be  considered.  To  have  honest  workmen  there 
must  be  honest  employers;  not  schemers,  who 
shuffle  at  every  turn,  and  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness cheat  every  one  they  come  in  contact  with. 
Some  more  notes,  ” On  Pauperism  and  Labour,” 

I had  put  down,  but  I fiud  there  is  no  room. 
But  what  I have  written  is,  I think,  of  some  little 
interest:  it  is  what  the  workmen  say,  only  in  a 
slightly  different  form;  while  honesty  is  a crime, 
and  fraud  busiuesa,  tbe  influence  of  such  opinions 
will  injuriously  affect  the  character  of  the  whole 
community.  Jack.  Plane. 


SURVEYS  OF  TOWNS  AND  DISTRICTS, 
AND  HOW  THEY^  ARE  MADE. 

.A  TART  from  all  scientific  considerations,  and 
others  of  a national  character,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
individuals  are  concerned,  more  than  fulfilled 
the  object  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  It  is,, 
in  fact,  the  only  reliable  survey  of  the  country 
that  wo  possess,  for  that  executed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners  includes 
only  certain  districts  and  localities.  As  the 
latter  was  made  for  a specific  instead  of  a general 
purpose,  its  application  becomes  very  limited  in 
its  sphere;  and,  moreover,  the  majority  of  the 
plans  are  little  better  than  useless  to  a profes- 
sional man.  This  arises  from  two  causes : one 
is  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they  were 
surveyed  aud  plotted,  and  the  other  that  accu- 
racy  is  not  their  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Surveyors  have  but  little  reason  to  bless  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  as  it  undoubtedly  deprived 
them  of  an  enormous  amount  of  future  work. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  it  com- 
pletely extinguished  them  as  a separate  profes- 
sion, and  made  surveying  a subordinate  branch 
of  the  business  of  a civil  engineer,  in  which 
state  it  has  since  remained,  and  it  will  probably 
always  do  so.  There  is  very  little  question  but 
that  the  introduction  of  railways  also  assisted  to 
bring  about  this  merging  of  the  inferior  branch 
into  the  superior.  The  regular  old-fashioned 
surveyor  was  purely  and  simply  a measurer. 
His  knowledge  and  capabilities  seldom  went  be- 
yond tbe  chain,  offset,  rod,  and  cross-atafi’,  and 
the  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  most  rudimentary  angular  instrument 
was  regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  envy  and 
admiration.  The  scales  upon  which  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  was  plotted,  1 in.  and  4 in.  to 
the  mile  respectively,  were  too  small  to  be  of  any 
real  utility,  in  cases  where  the  ground  was  to  be- 
occupied  by  extensive  and  important  architec- 
tural and  engineering  works.  The  latter  scale, 
however,  answered  pretty  well  for  general  pur- 
poses, in  which  the  subject  of  preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  was  alone  under  consideration. 
This  was  the  minimum  scale  allowed,  by  the 
Standing  Orders,  to  ha  used  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary plans  of  proposed  lines  of  railways,  har- 
bours, docks,  waterworks,  and  most  kinds  of 
engineering  projects.  Consequently  the  neces- 
sity for  making  a separate  survey  of  the  land 
through  which  the  railway  ran  was  obviated  in 
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all  distriofcs  which  had  been  plotted  and  mapped 
on  the  4-m.  scale.  Eiiic  illce  lacrymcc,  say  the 
Borveyors. 

Bat  however  well  the  Ordnance  plans  were 
adapted  for  general  utility,  they  failed,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  to  answer 
in  inetances  where  works  of  a detail  character 
were  concerned.  Thus,  although  adequate  for 
the  Parliamentary  plan  of  a line  of  railway,  they 
were  totally  inadequate  to  aflbrd  a proper  or 
accurate  delineation  of  the  ground  for  the  work- 
ing or  contract  plans.  The  latter  are  plotted 
upon  a minimum  scale  of  200  ft.  to  the  inch, 
while  the  former  are  on  one  of  1,320  ft.  to  the 
inch.  Reduced  to  what  are  termed  natural 
scales,  the  usual  method  adopted  by  French 
engineers  for  expressing  the  proportion  between 
the  actual  object  and  its  representation  on  paper, 
they  would  be  respectively  equal  to 

In  order  to  extend  the  advantage  of  the 
Ordnance  survey  to  towns,  it  is  intended  to  pub- 
lish, by  degrees,  a series  of  plans,  upon  the 
enlarged  scale  of  -jnoi  or  4:1'66  in.  to  an  inch,  so 
as  to  admit  of  drainage  and  other  works  being 
at  once  laid  down  upon  them,  without  necessi- 
tating a survey  of  the  district.  Some  of  the 
parishes  near  London  have  been  published  to 
this  enlarged  scale,  but  for  several  reasons  they 
do  not  fulfil  their  intended  object.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  enlarged  plana — that  is,  they  are 
enlarged  from  the  other  plans  on  a smaller  scale, 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  and  skill  in  the  world,  enlarged  plans 
are  not  accurate.  They  certainly  serve  exceed- 
ingly well  to  exhibit  in  a general  way,  any  pro- 
posed scheme  of  drainage,  sewerage,  or  other 
engineering  works  j but  when  these  have  reached 
the  stage  when  they  pass  from  contemplation  to 
execution,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  district  carefully  surveyed.  At  present 
there  are  but  very  few  of  these  enlarged  Ord- 
nance maps  published,  and  it  will  be  a long 
while  before  they  become  numerous.  As  speci- 
mens of  graphical  art  they  are  very  indifferent, 
and  not  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
splendid  examples  from  which  they  are  en- 
larged. This  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
when  it  is  borne  iu  mind  that  they  are  zinco- 
grapbed ; a process  that  does  not  admit  of 
delicate  work.  There  is  one  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
to  which  these  enlarged  plans  are  put,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer,  and  for  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  they  hold  out  strong  tempta- 
tion to  the  unscrupulous.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
local  boards  aud  others  who  employ  surveyors, 
by  their  parsimonious  and  niggardly  manner  of 
dealing,  indirectly  contribnte  to  the  fault,  aud 
may  certainly  be,  in  one  sense,  fairly  regarded 
as  participes  cnmmis.  True  economy  is  far 
removed  from  parsimony  as  from  extravagance. 
It  is  a happy  moan  between  the  two,  and  some- 
what difficult  to  arrive  at.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  actual  value  of  the  objects 
under  consideration.  The  rich  man  is  not  uufre- 
quently  a miser  ; and  the  beggar,  in  his  own 
way,  can  be  as  extravagant  as  the  prince. 

A fresh  survey  of  a large  portion  of  the 
parishes  throughout  England  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessitated  by  the  drainage  and  sewerage 
works,  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  undertaken 
by  every  town  in  the  kingdom  having  a popu- 
lation beyond  five  or  six  thousand.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission  will  be  made  mani- 
fest by  the  passing  of  an  Act  forbidding,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  discharge  of  any  sewage  or 
refuse  matter  of  any  kind  whatever  into  a river, 
stream,  or  natural  watercourse.  We  frequently 
witness  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  journal 
notices  requesting  surveyors  to  send  in  tenders 
for  the  survey  and  plans  of  a certain  district. 
One  of  these  instances  has  lately  become  noto- 
rious, and  wo  will  therefore  select  it  as  a very 
p;ood  example  of  the  manner  in  which  these  jobs 
are  managed.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carefully  go  into  the  estimate  of  the  woik  to  be 
done,  the  time  it  will  take,  and  the  aotnal 
expenses  of  chairmen,  assistants,  mounted 
papers,  and  other  items  inseparable  from  office 
work,  and  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  work  could  be  properly  performed  for  the 
amount  accepted.  It  is  about  a third  of  what 
the  tender  for  bond  fide  work  should  be,  and 
constitutes  another  instance  of  the  miserable 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  principle  by  which 
all  local  authorities  appear  to  be  actuated.  The 
answer  these  gentlemen  will  make  will  be, — 
“ But  we  do  not  get  our  plans  aud  surveys  exe- 
cuted at  this  ‘absurd’  pricej  there  they  are 
hanging  up  in  the  board-room.  Go  and  see  how 


beautifully  they  are  done.”  We  have  looked,  and 
we  have  seen  them,  and  greatly  admired  the 
colouring,  the  lettering,  the  thin  lines,  and  the 
thick  lines,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  draughts- 
man’s art;  but  there  their  merits  terminated. 
Upon  checking  them  by  actual  measurements  on 
the  ground,  they  have  been  found  to  be  ” so  far 
out”  as  to  be  almost  worthless  for  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended.  Many  will 
perhaps  exclaim,  “ What  signifies  a few  feet  one 
way  or  the  other?”  If  the  plan  oontinuea  to 
hang  always  on  the  walls  of  the  board-room,  it 
certainly  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  it 
be  accurate  or  inaccurate.  But  let  us  suppose 
the  following  case,  which  is  nob  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  will  probably  be  a very  common 
event.  The  local  authorities  require  land  for 
irrigation.  They  apply  for  their  powers  of  com- 
pulsory purchase,  aud  the  landowners,  rate- 
payers, and  other  interested  parties  organise  a 
formidable  opposition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Local  Government  Act  Office  appoints 
an  arbitrator,  generally  two,  consisting  of  an 
engineer  and  a barrister,  the  one  bo  sifc  the 
plans  and  the  other  the  evidence.  There  are 
counsel  employed  in  the  case,  and  each  party 
produces  its  scientific  and  professional  witnesses. 
The  plan  and  survey  of  the  district  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter;  it  is  essentially  the  piece  de 
T^sisiance.  It  is  examined  by  hostile  engineers, 
scrutinised  by  hostile  counsel,  and  if  there  is  a 
flaw  or  mistake  in  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  escaping  detection  and  exposure. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  party 
wonld  lose  their  case  on  account  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  their  plan  ; bub  it  would  certainly  not 
advance  their  interests. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  how  the 
existence  of  the  Ordnance  or  any  other  maps 
enables  a survey  and  plan  to  be  completed  ac 
a much  lower  rate  than  if  those  auxiliary 
plans  did  not  exist.  If  there  are  no  plans 
whatever  of  the  district,'  every  feature  of 
the  surveys  and  every  object  on  the  ground 
must  be  obtained  by  actual  measurement,  or 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  plotted  on  the  plan. 
Some  of  them  can  of  course  be  sketched  in,  and 
no  doubt  very  frequently  are,  when  the  price 
paid  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  close  and  aeon- 
rate  work.  Bub  when  these  plana  are  to  be  had 
the  surveyor  can,  if  he  chooses,  after  laying 
down  the  main  lines  in  the  field  and  plotting 
them,  fill  iu  from  the  plans,  instead  of  from 
actual  measurements : consequently  whatever 
errors  exist  in  the  one  are  perpetuated  iu  the 
latter.  However  desirous  of  turning  out  per- 
fectly good  work,  yet  a professional  man  must 
cut  his  cloth  according  to  his  measure.  If  his 
employers  are  too  parsimonious  to  allow  him  a 
sum  which  would  permit  him  to  do  jastioe  to 
them  aud  to  himself,  then  they  are  to  blame  and 
not  he  if  they  discover  that  they  only  get  what 
they  paid  for  ; that  is,  an  inferior  article.  A 
thoroughly  accurate  plan  of  a town  and  district 
is  worth  any  sum  in  reason,  An  inaccurate  one 
is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  plotted, 
and  entails,  in  the  long  run,  more  expense  than 
would  have  sufficed  in  the  first  instance  to  pay 
for  it  half  a dozen  times  over,  not  to  mention  the 
trouble  and  nncertainly  it  is  constantly  giving 
rise  to.  So  long  as  local  authorities  continue 
to  pay  for  professional  services  on  the  inade- 
quate and  niggardly  scale  lately  brought  before 
the  public,  so  long  may  they  expect  their  plana 
to  be  a combination  of  accuracies  and  inaccu- 
racies, and  to  consist  of  partially  bon&fido  and 
partially  copied  work,  instead  of  genuine  ex- 
amples of  triaugulations,  measurements,  and 
dimensions  plotted  from  actual  field  notes. 

T.  C. 


COLOUR  IN  STAINED  GLASS. 

Sib, — The  eclectic  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
original  letters  on  this  subject  are  of  importance, 
and  undoubtedly  deserve  the  attention  of  all, 
both  patrons  and  painters,  who  wish  to  maintain 
artistic  glass-painting,  and  prevent  its  practice 
— as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case — simply  as 
a mechanical  vehicle  of  colour. 

The  entire  exclusion  of  figure-subjects,  and  the 
employment  of  geometrical  and  conventional 
forma  are  contentions  on  which  I do  not  now 
enter,  beyond  saying  that  these  conceptions  have 
nob  as  yet  been  developed  in  anything  like  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Of  old  works  there  are  few  remaining,  if, 
indeed,  the  mode  ever  largely  prevailed.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  apparently  narrowed  to  two  or  three 
extant  instances  for  hia  illustrations,  aud  only 


one  of  these  is  of  any  scale  or  completeness. 
Most  modern  attempts  in  this  direction  are  t 
simply  execrable,  and  have  been  chiefly,  it  would  t 
seem,  carried  out  under  unfavourable  influences. 

Conventicles  have,  in  our  time,  afforded  the 
main  field  for  these  essays,  where  dislike  of  t 

aubjeot-windows,  from  their  show  and  treat-  . 

ment,  has  ruled  their  exclusion;  or  limited  1 

means  have  compelled  patrons  to  be  content  1 

with  simpler  effects.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  wa  should  find 
much  artistic  feeling  fostered  or  expressed. 
Recent  examples  in  the  severe  form,  of  any 
worth,  are  so  rare,  that  one  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  a rather  meritorious  work  just  finished  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church  (by  the  Triangle),  Hoxton. 

It  is  a rose-window  of  considerable  sphere  and 
well-apportioned  traoery  filled  with  glass  in  pat- 
terns, the  whole  of  which  are  described  by  the 
lead-work,  the  glass  being  “pot-metal”  exclu- 
sively; as  means  wonld  only  allow  a spare 
employment  of  decorative  colour.  The  example 
is,  I think,  at  the  present  time,  of  special  inte- 
rest, as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  a truthful 
and  artistic  manner  in  the  direction  Mr.  Sharpe 
has  proposed.  And  it  certainly  indicates  how 
wide  a scope  there  lies  in  the  direction  for 
studious  design  and  honest  execution.  The 
inverted  saints  and  other  abnormal  fillings  so  | 
often  seen  in  “ rosaces  ” or  circular-windows,  ' 
must  assuredly  yield  in  any  msbhetio  comparison  | 
with  a well-designed  pane  iu  the  treatment  now 
contended  for.  The  example  cited  was,  I be- 
lieve, executed  by  Messrs.  Fitman,  by  whom  the 
church  has  recently  been  polyohromod. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  (R.C.)  CHURCH, 
DUNFERMLINE. 

This  church,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Thornton 
Sbiells,  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  a style  not  nsnally 
adopted  in  the  present  day,  but  it  was  so  pre- 
scribed to  the  architect.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
nave,  without  aisles,  terminated  by  a semioir- 
cular  apse,  upon  each  side  of  which  is  projected 
a semicircular  chapel.  Above  the  doorway  is  an 
organ  gallery.  The  area  is  lighted  by  coupled 
windows,  arched  aud  divided  by  a shaft  with 
foliated  cap ; between  each  couplet  is  a fluted 
Corinthian  pilaster,  supporting  a dentilled  cor- 
nice, from  which  springs  a semicircular  coffered 
ceiling.  The  floor  is  to  be  unencumbered  by 
pews;  chairs  are  to  be  provided  for  the  wor- 
shippers. Pilasters,  entablature,  and  elliptical 
pediment  are  features  of  the  exterior.  A bas- 
relief  above  the  doorway  represents  the  landing 
of  the  saint  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hope,  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Dunfermline.  The  interior, 
which  measures  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  36  ft.,  is  ultimately  to  be  deco- 
rated in  colour,  but  this  and  the  furnishinga 
are  not  yet  settled.  Operations  are  to  commence 
forthwith.  The  architect  should  try  to  persuade 
his  client  to  let  him  submit  a design  of  another 
character. 


THE  MAIN  DRilNAGE  OF  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — In  your  last  impression  you  have  a shor 
leader  on  the  proposed  main  drainage  of  Dublin, 
a work  tardily  resolved  on,  but  most  urgently 
needed,  owing  to  the  almost  incredibly  filthy 
condition  in  which  the  river  Liffey  has  long 
been  suffered  to  progress  in  a cumulative  ratio. 

The  proposed  plan  is  a very  good  one,  but 
your  article  naturally  complains  of  the  apparent 
folly  of  the  intention  to  cast  all  the  valuable 
sewage  of  Dublin  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  it  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  much  of  the  foul  matter  may  be  washed 
back  to  Dublin  by  the  flood-tides. 

While  I demur  to  this  assumption,  and  believe, 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality,  that 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  returning  sewage,  I 
bog  to  say  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
carrying  out  an  excellent  and  cheap  scheme  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  Dublin  sewage,  iu  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  proposed  outfall  into  tho 
sea.  No  city  that  I know,  in  fact,  has  such 
obvious  and  convenient  facilities  for  the  purpose 
in  the  great  strand  at  Clontarf,  called  the  North 
Bull.  There  a large  island  or  peninsula  can  be 
formed,  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  acres,  surrounded 
wholly  or  partially  by  the  sea,  protected  by 
very  moderate  embankments,  and  consisting 
of  sand  mixed  with  a little  mud,  just  suited  to 
sewage  irrigation.  A large  portion  of  this  waste 
is  already  over  high-water  mark,  and  the  rest  is 
slowly  warping  up.  _ 

The  proposed  outfall  will  skirt  the  edge  of  this 
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suggested  reclamation  and  literally  there  ia  little 
to  do  (beyond  making  the  embankments)  bnt  to 
let  the  sewage  flow  over  the  land,  instead  of 
pouring  into  the  sea. 

This  plan  has  been  for  some  years  pnt  forward 
by  me,  and  has  been  explained  to  the  Dublin 
authorities,  who  have  been  only  deterred  from 
taking  it  np  by  threats  of  opposition  from  pro* 
priotors  on  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Clontarf 
and  Ilowth,  The  apprehensions  of  these  pro- 
prietors, I feel  convinced,  are  groundless.  A 
belt  of  salt  water  of  several  hundred  yards  in 
width  would  interpose  between  them  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  proposed  sewago  farm, 
while  the  porous  nature  of  the  land  to  be  en- 
closed would  prevent  all  stagnation,  and  the 
growi?jg  crops  alone  would  take  up  all  sewage 
that  did  not  sink  into  the  sand. 

In  such  a situation,  I believe  a very  good 
profit  could  be  made  on  the  outlay,  the  sewage 
being  at  the  threshold  of  the  farm  without 
expense. 

In  the  metropolis  sewage  ntilisation  scheme 
for  London,  to  which  I was  engineer,  and  whiob 
was  suspended  for  want  of  public  snpport,  a 
culvert  of  over  *10  miles  in  length  and  10  ft. 
diameter,  and  costing  one  million  sterling,  was 
necessary  to  lead  the  sewago  to  the  ilaplin 
Sands,  where  a farm  of  12,000  acres  was  to  be 
made  to  utilise  the  sewage  upon.  How  vastly 
better  situated  Dublin  is  in  this  matter  will  at 
once  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  by  any 
one  who  can,  like  myself,  add  C.E.  to  his  name. 

G.  W.  Hemans. 


jeot  their  knees  to  the  cold  pavement  or  damp 
floor,  and  their  bureso  to  continued  pressure,  to 
ensure  a clean  doorstep,  a bright  hearth,  or  a 
polished  floor.  Flunkeys  who,  of  course  have 
too  muoh  self-pride  to  knuckle  down  and  clean 
their  halls,  use  the  American  squeegg-brush,  or 
a long-handled  mop ; the  women  in  Holland 
clean  their  steps  with  an  appliance  combining  the 
brash  and  wiper;  the  Parisian  gar^on  waxes  his 
floor  with  a footbrush,  and  so  on.  Let,  therefore, 
our  poor  English  girls  be  supplied  with  brushes 
and  wipers,  that  can  be  used  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. Then  our  honsemaids  will  be  eased  of  a 
frequent  and  painful,  if  not  a dangerous  affec- 
tion ; our  hospitals  will  be  provided  with  more 
empty  beds  ; and  employers  will  be  spared  the 
inconvenience  of  sending  their  brokeu-kneed 
drudges  into  the  wards  of  the  nearest  charitable 
institution. 

Let  me  add  the  suggestion  that  all  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  really 
good  and  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the 
above  objects,  should  make  the  same  generally 
known.  A.  S.  C.  B. 


TAR  PAVEMENT. 


Sir, — I am  afraid  the  specification  for  foot- 
ways in  your  last  number  is  too  expensive  for 
general  use ; so  I annex  one  of  pavement  of 
which  I have  laid  a lineal  mile  in  this  town  (Bnry 
St.  Edmund’s),  this  year,  at  a cost  of  Is.  3J.  per 
superficial  yard.  I may  add  that  the  price  varies 
with  the  quantity  laid  at  one  time,  and  the  cost 
of  material  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hot  breeze  from  gas-works,  3 bushels. 

Hot  shingle  passed  through  a i-in.  meeh, 
1 bushel. 

Hot  tar,  1 gallon. 

Mir  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  pass  through  a 
l-in.  mesh,  and  part  through  a ^-in.  mesh. 
Lay  2 in.  thick  of  the  roughest  material,  and  roll 
it;  then  Jin.  of  the  second  and  Jin.  of  the 
finest.  Then  sprinkle  fine  white  shingle,  and 
roll  well  with  a light  and  then  with  a heavy 
roller.  The  proportions  have  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  breeze  and  shingle, 
and  the  weather  during  which  the  pavement  is 
laid.  Thos.  H.Metuven. 


“HOUSEMAIDS’  KNEE.” 

Cannot  something  be  done,  by  the  influence 
of  the  Builder,  to  abolish  the  common  practice 
of  housemaids  and  general  servants  going  upon 
their  knees  to  clean  doorsteps  ? Some  houses, 
io  the  suburbs  of  London,  have  as  many  as  ten 
steps,  besides  landings  and  enrbs.  These  it  is 
the  enstom  to  keep  ecrnpulously  whitened,  and 
this  is  generally  performed,  in  all  weathers,  by 
female  servants.  What  necessity  is  there  for  so 
much  use  of  hearthstone  ? In  some  country 
towns,  Bath  for  example,  a whitened  doorstep 
is  rarely  seen,  yet  attention  is  given  to  all  neces- 
sary cleanliness.  If,  to  please  Londoners,  the 
steps  must  be  whitened,  let  it  be  done  with  a 
brush,  or  mop,  or  some  appliance  by  which  it 
can  be  performed  in  a standing  instead  of  a 
kneeling  position,  and  with  some  other  material 
than  hearthstone,  but  equally  or  more  suitable. 
This  is  a subject  which  is  surely  worthy  the 
consideration  of  arohiteeba  and  builders,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  improvements,  by  ex- 
ample in  their  own  households,  and  for  general 
adoption  by  housekeepers.  It  relates  to  clean- 
ing certain  portions  of  their  own  works.  The 
question  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  it  may 
be  asked,  what  necessity  exists  for  kneeling  at 
all  in  floor-cleaning  ? 

Mr.  Richard  Davy,  in  a communication  to  the 
Medical  Journal,  in  reference  to  “ Housemaids’ 
Knee,”  remarks,  that  during  the  past  year 
twenty. one  cases  of  this  affection  have  been  re- 
gistered as  in-patients  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital  (one  man  and  twenty  girls),  demon- 
Btrating  that  some  mechanical  improvements  are 
needed  in  the  common  scrubber’s  necessaries. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and 
quite  a cruel  custom  that  servants  should  sub- 


" CLAUSES  OP  CONTRACT.” 

We  have  received,  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  a communication  on  this  Bubjeob  from  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  expressing  surprise  that 
the  “ Headings  for  Conditions  of  Contract” 
should  have  been  printed  “ without  authority,” 
and  minus  the  preamble,  which,  by  common 
consent,  was  to  be  prefixed  to  the  Conditions  in 
qnestion,”  copy  of  which  is  now  sent.  The 
document  came  to  us  from  two  separate  quarters, 
and,  BO  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  other  antho- 
rity  was  needed.  It  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  Preamble, — which  we  now  print. 


“GENEHAL  HEADINGS  FOR  CLAUSES  OF 

contract. 

UEilOBAlfPUK. 

[Approaid  at  a Meeting  of  Couneil  held  on  the 
lii  Angutf,  1S70.] 

The  Council  have  bad  uuder  considerafion  certain 
headings  of  clauses  for  contracts  between  builders  and 
their  employers,  as  proposed  by  tbo  Builders’  Society, 
and  have  referred  them  for  examination  to  a committee. 
Tbo  Council,  upon  ihe  report  of  this  ommittee,  submitted 
to  the  Builders’  Society  modifications,  which  they  thought 
necessary  to  make  in  tho  headings  suggested  by  the 
Builders’  Society,  so  as  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the 
architect  and  his  employer. 

The  attention  given  by  the  Committee  and  Council 
has  been  limited  to  the  clausHS  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideratiou  by  the  Builders’  Society;  but,  of  course,  other 
clauses  are  necessary  to  eslshlish  fully  ell  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Council 
eannot  pretend  to  bind  its  members  to  the  aJoplion  of  any 
headings  of  clauses  of  contract,  which  the  Council  may 
think  either  reasonable  or  expedient ; for,  in  such  a legal 
document,  the  employer  must  rely  wholly  on  the  opinion 
ofhis  architect  and  legal  adviser,  both  as  to  specific  heads 
and  matters  of  the  contract  and  as  to  the  form  in  which 
they  should  be  drawn,  in  order  to  give  them  the  proper 
legal  eflleaey. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  contract  lie  between  tbo 
employer  and  contractor  alone;  tho  architect  being 
merely  the  adviser  of  the  employer,  and  acting  as 
equitable  medium  between  the  two.  Any  responsibilities, 
whiob  he  may  professionally  have,  rest  between  him  aud 
his  employer.  Consequently,  ell  obligations  ia  the  con- 
tract  lie  between  the  contracting  parties  only. 

The  absolute  control  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
in  all  its  particulars,  must  rest  with  the  architect,  who  is 
expected  to  exercise  a just  and  fair  judgment  between 
the  two  parties  ; though  u refereuce  is  but  equitable,  if 
desired,  in  questions  as  to  the  quantity,  extent,  or  value  of 
extras  aud  omissions,  alterations  or  additions,  subject  to 
any  special  provisions  in  the  contract  on  this  bead,  as  to 
written  authority,  periodical  delivery  of  accounts,  Ac.,  &o. 

Tuomas  L.  Donaldson,  ) it  □ ,, 

John  F.  Seddon,  . j 


about  3,OOOL,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a reason- 
able_  araonnt,  and  that  the  necessary  works  should  be 
carried  out.  They  recommend  this  course  for  adoption, 
and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  them  *to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  purpose.” 


THE  PREMIUMS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Amongst  the  subjeots  for  approved  original 
ooramnnications  on  which  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  prepared 
to  award  premiums  arising  out  of  special  funds 
devoted  for  the  purpose,  are  the  following  : — 

I.  On  the  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Materials, 
practically  and  experimentally  considered. 

Theory  and  Practical  Design  of  Retaining 

3.  On  Land-slips,  with  the  best  Means  of  preventing  or 
arresting  them,  with  Examples. 

4.  On  tho  Principles  to  be  ohaerved  in  laying  ont  Lines 
of  Railway  through  Mountainous  Countries,  with  Examples 
of  their  Application  in  tho  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Iticlian 
Qbiits,  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  America,  and  similar 
Localities. 

6.  On  Pecnliarities  in  (he  Systems  of  Constrnetion 
adopted  for  Railways  in  difi’erent  Countries. 

6.  On  the  Principles  which  ahonld  be  observed  in  laying 
ont  the  Streets  and  Thoroughfares  of  Town«,  or  of  the 
successive  Extensions  of  large  Towns  and  Cities. 

7.  On  tbo  most  suitable  Materials  for,  and  the  best 
Mode  of  Formation  of,  the  Surfaces  of  the  Streets  of  large 
Towns. 

8.  On  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Subways, 
for  Gas  and  Water  Mains,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

9.  Accounts  of  existing  Waterworks;  including  tho 
Sources  of  Supply,  a Description  of  the  dilTereut  Modes  of 
collecting  and  filtering  Water,  the  Distribution  to  the  Con- 
sumers, and  the  general  practical  Results. 

10.  On  the  Principles  applicable  to  the  Drainage  of 
Towns,  and  the  DisposHl  of  the  Sewage. 

II.  On  the  Employment  of  Steam  Power  in  Agri- 
culture. 

13.  On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Modern  Methods 
of  Warming  and  Ventilating  large  Buildings. 

13.  On  the  Supply  of  Gaseous  Fuel  in  'Towns  for  Heat- 
ing Purposes. 


HALIFAX  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S 
OFFICES  COMPETITION. 

Sir. — As  a competitor  in  the  above-named  competition 
(the  drawings  for  which  were  sent  in  in  February  last, 
under  motto), will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  to  suggest  to 
the  committee,  through  your  columns,  the  desirability  of 
advertising  the  rotation  in  which  the  respective  designs 
will  bo  taken  until  one  is  found  which  the  author  can 
carry  out  for  the  amount  of  his  estimated  cost;  aud, 
if  the  designs  are  numerons,  of  returning  a number 
of  those  lowest  on  the  list  to  their  authors?  My  reason 
for  suggesting  this  i«,  that  during  the  eight  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  designs  were  sent  in,  all 
the  information  we  have  obtained  has  been  through  a 
letter  in  your  columns  nearly  three  months  ago,  io  reply 
to  a previous  letter  of  inquiry,  by  which  we  Rarnt  that  a 
design  had  been  chosen,  but  tho  author  could  not  carry  it 
out  for  the  amount  of  his  estimate,  and  that  a second  de- 
sign  had  then  been  chosen,  and  the  author  placed  noon 
bis  trial  on  the  point  in  which  the  first  failed.  Of  course 
the  principle  ia  all  that  can  be  required,  but  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  well  con- 
sidered.   SnSPBNSK. 


SASHES. 


PLANTING  THE  THAMES  EMBANK- 
MENTS. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works 
the  following  report  from  the  Parks,  Commons, 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  as  to  planting  the 
Albert  Embankment  with  plane  trees,  and  the 
surplus  land  laid  out  and  planted  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  was 
adopted  : — 

“Tour  Committee  have  proceeded  upon  your  resolution 
of  tho  30th  ult,,  directing  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  planting  the  Albert  Einbankraoiit  this  autumn,  and  to 
report  th-reoo  at  an  e.ar'y  date.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  30th  of  July  last  the  Bosrd  had  before  them  a 
report  by  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  certain  of  the  plots  of  spare 
laud  on  Iho  Albert  Embankment  were  proposed  to  be 
laid  out  aud  planted.  Tour  committee  bare  had  before 
them  a report  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  in  which  he  recommends 
that  184  plane  trees  shoiilU  bo  planted  along  tho  Embank- 
ment, and  at  certain  other  points  referred  to  by  him,  and 
that  the  spaces  marked  on  the  plan  aceompanymg  bis 
report  should  be  enclosed  with  an  iron  fence  of  the  same 
pattern  as  tho  one  for  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and 
planted  almost  exclusively  with  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  total  cost,  including  all  taateriilB,  shrubs, 
labour,  and  planting,  is  estimated,  your  committee  find,  at 


Sin,— In  a recent  impression  of  the  Builder,  I note, 
onder  the  above  heading,  the  remarks  of  a “ Working 
Man,"  who  states,  “ He  has  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Patents,  South  Kensington,  some  sashes  by  a Mr.  Bullivant, 
which  he  approves.”  Daring  the  building  of  a house  for 
myself,  I brought  consideration  to  bear  upon  every  ap- 
pliance I thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  ray  family.  Although  I may  have  made  many 
mistakes  (which  my  friends  may  avoid),  I have  no  reason 
to  regret  having  adopted  Mr.  Bullivuut’s  sashes.  They 
are  free  from  all  tbo  objections  urged  against  the  old. 
frishioned  slicing  sashes.  They  aro  perfectly  air-tight, 
work  easily,  are  free  from  all  rattle,  and  they  also  possess 
that  long-desired  advantage— simplicity  of  removal  (from 
the  inside),  f»r  cleaning  or  other  purposes.  Were  these 
sashes  generally  adopted,  many  distressing  accidents 
would  be  avoided.  Gboeqe  Jbnkings, 


MAN  THE  BOATS. 


The  complications  of  Mr.  Ambrose’s  apparatus  seem 
to  me  to  condemn  itself.  I will  endeavour  to  describe 
Cooper’s,  premising  that  I never  saw  it  but  once,  and  that 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  Boats  are  commonly  hung  over 
a ship’s  aide  by  a pair  of  davits,  which  aro  simply  two 
cranes.  A ring-b  it  is  fixed  through  the  fore-foot,  and 
another  through  the  stern-post  of  the  boat  with  a single- 
block  permanently  strapped  on  each  ring.  A stout  rope 
pendant  is  fast  to  each  davit-head,  rove  through  the  blocks, 
aud  continued  round  a roller  (one  ocer,  the  other  under), 
which  is  fixed  across  the  boat  amidships,  the  ends  being 
simply  tucked  throngh  a hole  at  each  end  of  the  roller. 
Another  rope  is  fast  to  a staple  on  the  roller,  and  lies 
coiled  away  in  the  stern-sheets.  When  ready  for  lowering, 
the  boat’s  crew  ait  in  their  places  with  the  oars  tossed 
ready  to  drop  in  the  water,  the  rudder  is  shipped  for  use, 
the  pendants  are  wound  up  on  the  roller,  the  weight  of  th® 
boat  being  dependent  on  them,  and  the  third  rope,  which 
keeps  the  roller  from  revolring,  is  taken  round  a post 
fixed  to  the  after-thwart,  and  held  by  the  coxswain.  At 
the  word  the  coxswain  eases  his  rope,  the  roller  revolves 
and  the  pendants  unwind,  the  lowering  rope  being  wound 
up  turn  for  tarn  on  the  roller  as  the  pendants  wind  off. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  takes  the  water,  the  coxswain  throws 
the  turn  of  the  rope  off  the  post,  tho  roller  revolves  freely, 
the  pendants  unwind  by  the  weight  of  the  bout,  and  the 
ends  (not  being  fastened)  leave  tho  roller,  pass  throngh 
the  blocks,  and  the  boat  is  clear  of  the  ship.  Tbe  crew 
drop  their  oars  into  the  water,  and  the  roller  is  taken  out 
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of  the  crutches  in  which  it  worked,  and  stowed  away. 
For  hoisting  the  boat,  a third  and  larger  davit  is  pro- 
vided, fixed  midway  between  the  other  two,  to  which  is 
attached  the  ordinary  double  or  treble  purchase  tackle. 
A rope  sling  is  hooked  by  four  legs  to  each  bow  and 
quarter,  the  largo  eye  from  which  the  legs  radiate  being 
hooked  to  the  lower  block  of  the  tackle.  The  danger  in 
hoisting  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  boat  being  hung 
from  the  centre,  and  the  power  employed  being  ojnoen- 
trated.  The  danger  and  also  labour  m'ght  be  further 
lessened  by  taking  the  fall  from  the  davit  head  straight  up 
to  the  mast-head,  and  down  to  a crab  winch,  or  in  a 
steamer  through  the  deck  to  a drum  in  the  engine-room. 
I describe  from  memory,  but  trust  I am  understood. 

F.  T.  Mpllett. 

[Here  the  diecnssion  may  end.] 


STEAil  EOLLER  WORK. 

A REPORT  on  work  performed  by  the  ateam- 
roller  in  Marjlebone  hae  been  made  by  Mr. 
Greenwell,  the  chief  surveyor.  The  roller 
was  hired  from  Measra.  Aveling  & Porter 
for  a mouth,  on  trial.  It  was  a fifceen-ton 
one.  The  report  saya  : — “The  total  number 
of  yards  rolled  in  thirty  days  waa  23,145,  and 
the  expeneo  of  hire  of  roller,  fuel,  aud  water, 
71Z.  178.  lid.,  which,  after  deducting  for  time 
expended  for  using  spikes,  shows  the  coat 
of  rolling  to  have  been  2 67  farthings  per  super- 
ficial yard.  The  expense  would  be  reduced  by 
purchase,  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  price  varied 
considerably  in  the  several  streets,  ranging  from 
1*04  farthing  in  Devonshire-street,  where  a con- 
siderable length  waa  open  with  few  hinderanoea 
and  little  traffic,  to  4'08  farthings  in  Paddington- 
street,  where  only  a short  length  was  open  with 
interruptions  by  traffic,  and  the  material  much 
cut  up  by  heavy  vehicles.  Prom  data  as  to  the 
cost  of  rolling  by  horse  labour, I find  the  average  of 
a considerable  number  of  streets  to  be  a little 
under  two  farthings  per  yard,  and  more  recently 
Tork-place  and  Townshend-road  cost  respec- 
tively 2 39  farthings  and  3'49  farthings  per  yard. 
This  shows  horse-rolling  to  be  nominally  cheaper ; 
but  the  vast  superiority  in  every  way,  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  of  the  work 
done  by  the  steam  roller,  will  prove  the  latter  to 
be  far  the  more  economical.  Leas  labour  is 
required  by  sweepers,  and  less  mud  is  removed 
by  their  operations  than  from  the  old  system  of 
coating  macadamised  roads.  During  the  night- 
rolling  which  was  introduced  into  Gloucester- 
place  and  Baker-street,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  who  noticed  a rough  and  almost  impass- 
able way  in  the  evening,  were  agreeably 
astonished  to  find  a road  ready  for  their  use  in 
the  morning. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  is  re-opened,  and  convenience  for 
study  afforded,  both  daily  from  10  to  -I,  and  on  the 
evenings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
from  7 to  9.30.  Those  who  may  care  for  syste- 
matic  teaching  in  the  various  branches  of 
architectural  art  may  carry  out  their  wishes  at 
a trifling  expense  by  joining  the  classes  now 
formed  in  one  of  the  roomsof  the  museum.  We 
are  informed  officially,  that  during  the  recess 
the  collection  has  been  partially  re-arranged, 
and  the  upper  gallery  has  been  railed  round, 
and  access  to  it  obtained  by  a permanent  stair- 
case. This  gallery  will  now  be  occupied  by  a 
collection  of  casts  from  Amiens  and  other  places, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  by  a selection  from  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  catalogue  will  then  be  proceeded 
with,  and  a copy  sent  to  each  member.  From 
this  architects  will  be  able  to  point  out  to  their 
pupils  the  particular  objects  they  may  wish 
them  to  study  without  themselves  visiting  the 
museum,  and  the  aelectioEs  of  casts  of  which 
copies  are  required,  and  for  supplying  which 
arrangements  are  now  complete,  will  thus  be 
facilitated.  New  subscribers  are  earnestly  in- 
vited. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rickmansivorth  — The  first  stone  of  a district 
church  at  Crorley  Green,  in  the  pariah  of  Rick- 
mansworth,  has  been  laid  by  Lord  Ebnry.  The  site 
is  a triangular  piece  of  ground,  shaped  by  three 
roads.  The  architecture  is  Early  English.  The 
nave  will  be  63  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft. 
high;  the  chancel,  30  ft.  long  aud  20  ft.  wide. 
There  will  be  a reredos  forming  an  arcade  run- 
ning along  the  east  wall ; on  the  north  side  the 
vestry  and  organ-chamber ; and  on  the  south  a 
porch.  The  tracings  of  the  doors  aud  windows 
will  be  of  Donlting  stone,  and  the  roof  of  Staf- 
fordshire tiles,  diaper  pattern.  A small  tower 
will  be  Burmoanted  with  a spire,  covered  with 
Staffordshire  tiles.  It  will  be  83  ft.  high,  and  is 


designed  for  bells.  The  contract  is  taken  for 
2,3181,  by  Mr.  S.  Clark,  of  Bath.  Mr.  John 
Norton,  of  London,  is  the  architect.  The  total 
sum  already  subscribed  is  2,200J.,  and  about 
5001.  more  are  required. 

Heaton  Norris. — The  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Heaton  Norris, 
have  been  effected,  and  the  edifice  re-opened. 
Two  hundred  additional  sittings  have  been  pro- 
vided ; the  whole  effect  of  the  exterior  and  much 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  altered  ; and  many 
necessary  repairs  effected,  for  between  9001.  to 
: 1,0001.  Externally,  the  sharply-pointed  Gothic 
has  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  nave, 
and  the  whole  made  to  look  like  one  tolerably 
harmonious  whole.  Additional  sittings  are 
obtained  in  the  corners  between  the  transepts 
and  the  shallow  chancel.  The  old  transepts  have 
had  new  roofs,  new  timbers,  and  new  slating. 
The  old  roofs  were  much  out  of  repair,  and  the 
ceilings  over  the  galleries  came  down  so  low 
that  they  could  easily  be  touched  with  the  hand. 
The  new  roofs  are  open  to  the  top,  and  the  gallery 
seats  are  consequently  much  more  airy  and  comfort- 
able. The  north  and  south  transepts  are  gabled, 
and  have,  externally,  a dignity  which  before  was 
wanting.  The  new  chancel  aisles  are  also  gabled, 
and  a few  buttresses  added  where  required.  The 
old  bulbous-looking  belfry,  in  the  last  stage  of 
dilapidation,  is  replaced  by  a new  aud  larger 
turret,  covered  with  oak  shingle,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a cross  and  weathercock.  It  is 
divided  and  arranged  to  contain  two  bells  : one 
cast  by  Mears,  of  London,  is  already  hnng. 

A large  gabled  porch  lias  been  built  over  the 
north  door  of  the  nave,  and  another  over  the 
door  of  the  north  transept.  The  two  west  doors 
have  wooden  gabled  projecting  roofs  over  them. 
All  these  features  have  done  something  towards 
giving  churoh-like  effect  to  a building  which, 
three  months  ago,  had  not  a vestige  of  either. 

A greater  difficulty  remained  with  the  old 
round-headed  windows.  These  have  now  all 
been  filled  with  stone  tracery,  mullions,  and 
jambs  of  a kind  designed  in  detail  to  suit  the 
old  round-headed  frames,  and  yet  such  as  would 
consist  duly  with  the  chancel  of  a few  years  ago. 
The  new  pews  are  of  a more  comfortable  shape 
than  the  old,  and  places  for  hats,  Ac.,  have  been 
contrived  under  the  seats.  The  low,  flat  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  opposite  to  aud  joining  the  transept, 
has  been  removed,  and  an  open  roof  substituted. 
The  glass  has  been  taken  from  the  old  window 
openings  between  transepts  and  chancel  aisles, 
aud  the  space  filUd  with  wrought-irou  orna- 
mental grilles  or  scroll-work.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  T.  Darnbrough,  and  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Teirington. — The  ohurch  here  has  been  re- 
stored and  re  opened.  Upwards  of  twelve 
months  ago  it  waa  closed  to  undergo  the  neces- 
sary work  of  restoration.  Mr,  Ewan  Christian, 
of  Loudon,  architect,  waa  called  in  professionally, 
and  he  prepared  the  plana  and  drawings.  The 
sole  contractors  engaged  were  Mr.  Pape  and  Mr. 
Watson,  both  of  Beverley,  the  former  to  carry 
out  all  the  masonry,  the  latter  to  complete  the 
joiners’  work.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dick  was  clerk  of  the 
works.  On  commencing  operations  the  first  duty 
was  to  clear  out  the  internal  fittings  of  the 
edifice,  which  were  of  the  old-fashioned  and 
inconvenient  sort.  The  walla  were  attended 
to  where  required,  and  pointed  thronghout. 
The  tower  needed  restoration.  The  re- 
pairing of  it  is  still  going  on.  The  principal 
work  in  connexion  with  the  tower  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  embattled  parapet,  and  providing  it 
with  eight  carved  pinnacles.  The  south  wall  of 
the  nave  is  of  Saxon  work,  having  in  a fine  state 
of  preservation  herringbone  masonry,  which  has 
not  been  interfered  with.  To  this  part  of  the 
church  has  been  added  a south  aisle,  which  is 
approached  through  an  arcade,  in  order  to  cor- 
respond with  the  north  aisle  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  divided  from  the  central  part  of  the  nave 
by  Norman  arches.  It  is  supposed  that  on  the 
ground  where  the  new  south  aisle  is  erected 
there  formerly  stood  an  ancient  chantry.  The 
roofs  are  entirely  new ; that  covering  in  the 
chancel  is  Pointed  Gothic  in  design,  with 
moulded  ribs  and  panels  and  carved  bosses.  The 
nave  and  aisle  roofs  are  open-timbered  and  high- 
pitched,  the  timber  being  stained  and  varnished, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates. 
A new  porch  has  been  built  at  the  south  end  of 
the  nave  immediately  adjoining  the  tower.  The 
flooring  of  the  edifice  has  been  entirely  relaid  in 
concrete ; that  of  the  nave  is  of  dressed  stone, 
and  that  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  Minton’s 
coloured  tiles,  intermingled  with  encaustic  tiles 


within  the  sacrarium.  The  seats  are  of  deal  and  'li 
open,  having  square  ends  pierced  with  quatre-  t 
foils  and  other  ecclesiastical  devices,  and  book-  : 
boardsarealaoprcvided.  In  the  winter  season  the  j 
church  will  be  warmed  with  hot  air  by  Mr.  Haden,  .» 
of  Trowbridge.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with 
plain  glass.  The  new  one  iu  the  south  aisle  is 
of  three  lights,  with  quatrefoil  heads.  The  east 
window  is  of  three  lights,  and  is  supplied  with  i 
stained  glass  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  ■ 
centre  light  represents  the  Resurrection;  the 
side  lights  are  illustrative  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  Dorcas  distributing  raiment  to  the  poor. 
The  church  originally  could  seat  230,  but  by  the 
new  style  of  pewing  adopted  in  the  restoration, 
the  sittings  will  accommodate  320,  or  an  addi- 
tion of  90.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  restora-  ■ 
tion  will  be  about  2,2001. 

Tamworth. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  has  been  laid  at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Dosthill,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbury.  The  new 
edifice  cost  about  8501.  The  design  was  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham  and  Burton-on-Trent, 
architect.  The  site  was  given  by  the  vicar  of  i 
the  pariah,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Cary.  The  building 
will  be  of  stone,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  , 
The  old  chapel  will  be  used  as  a Sunday-school,  j 
Kniveion. — The  old  church  here  has  been  re-  ; 
stored,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  Portions  of  the  ^ 
edifice  are  of  the  Norman  period.  A part  of  the  | 
east  wall,  which  was  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  ( 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  nearly  all  the  walls  re- 
pointed,  and  at  the  corner  of  each  coigns  have  f 
been  placed.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  baa 
been  recoloured.  Round  the  eaves  of  the  roof  t 
tronghing  has  been  placed,  for  draining  into  an  | 
adjoining  brook.  The  steeple  has  been  repaired,  .) 
and  the  nave  re-gilt.  The  porch  has  been  re-  ; 
novated.  Two  iron  gates  have  been  placed  in  » 
the  entrance,  the  floor  re-paved,  and  the  rongh  I 
stone  seats  removed  and  replaced  with  oak  •; 
benches.  In  the  interior  of  the  edifice  the  aisle 
has  been  newly  paved  throughout,  and  plain  open  j 
seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  .■ 
pews.  The  old  pews  have  been  removed  from  the  i 
chancel,  and  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  the  choir  i 
have  been  substituted.  The  old  Communion-  \ 
rails  have  been  removed  from  the  chancel,  and  » 
new  ones,  composed  of  iron  and  oak,  have  taken  ii 
their  place.  The  ironwork  has  been  painted  i 
blue : the  ends,  of  the  forms  of  the  Jleur  de  Us, 
are  gilded.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  has  been  d 
coloured,  and  dotted  with  gold  stars.  In  the  nave  I 
the  ceiling  baa  been  cleaned,  and  the  beams  have  i 
been  stained  dark  oak  colour.  The  front  of  the  old  i 
gallery  has  been  lowered,  and  open  seats  have 
been  substituted  for  the  old  pews.  The  bottom  ri 
of  the  tower,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a coal-  1 
cellar,  has  been  converted  into  a vestry.  Pre-  i 
viously  there  was  no  vestry,  the  clergyman  being 
obliged  to  robe  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega-n 
tion.  For  the  evening  service  the  church  is  l 
lighted  with  three-branohod  candlesticks,  placed  > 
at  the  end  of  every  other  seat.  The  east  and  l 
also  two  of  the  chancel  windows  have  been  re-  . 
glazed.  The  churchyard  is  in  a very  bad  state.  ! 
The  ironwork  of  the  alterations  is  the  work  of  i 
Mr.  G.  Webster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  j 
and  we  believe  the  whole  of  the  other  work  hasi 
likewise  been  executed  by  Kniveton  artizans.  ] 
Thorndon. — The  pariah  church  of  Thorndoui 
All  Saints  has  been  re-opened.  The  flint  work  i 
of  the  west  wall  has  been  re-pointed.  Someii 
shabby  patches  of  brickwork  on  the  north  sidelj 
still  call  for  removal.  The  roof  has  been  re3tored.| 
as  a wagon-roof  of  the  Decorated  period.  A 
deep  moulded  cornice,  with  ball-flower,  aud  other .1 
ornaments  in  the  principal  hollow,  marks  thei 
edge  of  the  wall-plate  from  which  the  sparai 
spring.  The  timber  used  is  yellow  deal,  var-; 
niebed.  In  restoring  the  roof  the  architect  fol-i 
lowed  the  pattern  of  the  old  one,  of  which  about  i 
20  ft.  remained  in  its  original  form  at  the  west:! 
end  of  the  nave.  At  the  point  where  the  chancel  i 
commences  is  a semicircular  rib,  springing  froTni| 
stone  corbels  representing  angels,  and  this  is  allii 
that  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  appearance  efi 
the  roof  from  east  to  west.  Now  benches  have;' 
been  made  throughout  the  church.  They  are  all  of 
oak.  The  old  pnppy-beads  were  preserved,  and 
used  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  new  ones  were . 
carved  to  resemble  them.  The  west  end  has  a 
four-light  Decorated  window  : the  mullions  had 
been  replaced  with  cast-iron  bars,  all  of  which' 
have  been  restored  with  stone.  The  reredos  is 
new.  It  is  a carving  in  oak  in  three  compart-i 
meats,  or  three  canopied  niches.  The  style  fol-' 
lowed  in  the  details  is  that  of  the  Decorated 
period.  The  north  niche  has  the  Agnus  Dei 
carved  on  a diapered  ground,  and  the  one 
on  the  south  side  the  pelican.  The  centre  aud 
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largest  recess  is  filled  with  a representation  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  work  was  designed 
by  the  architect,  and  the  carving  was  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Abaoos,  of  Louvain.  The  reredos 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  ilr.  Bridges,  a 
relative  of  the  rector’s.  The  church  is  lighted 
at  night  by  a series  of  standards,  each  of  which 
holds  three  candles.  These  are  placed  in  the 
nave,  on  the  backs  of  the  benches,  and  in  the 
chancel  there  are  other  caudles  arranged  in 
groups  on  each  side  on  coronal  burners.  An 
apparatus  for  warming,  by  Gedney,  of  East 
Dereham,  is  fixed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  nave. 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  recently  completed 
is  about  IjlOOJ.  Mr,  R.  M.  Phipson  was  the 
architect. 

Thorpe  Morieux. — The  church  hero  has  been 
reopened,  having  undergone  considerable  repairs 
and  improvements.  The  walla  were  in  part 
ruinous  and  declining  from  the  perpendicular, 
the  roofs  were  almost  unsafe,  the  fittings  dis- 
creditable, the  area  was  blocked  up  by  high 
pewa  and  a western  gallery,  and  altogether  it 
was  just  falling  into  decay.  Contracts  were 
entered  into  for  the  restoration,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  1,500L,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt, 
architect.  Mr.  II.  W.  Andrews,  of  Bury,  under- 
took the  contract  for  the  general  carcass.  Mr. 
Darkiu,  of  Bury,  was  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
executed  the  pulpit,  screen,  and  altar-rail  and 
table.  The  tiles  for  the  floor  were  from  Mr. 
Godwin,  of  Hereford ; the  new  stained-glass 
windows  were  by  O’Connor;  the  brass  lectern 
was  supplied  by  Hart  & Sons,  London ; and  the 
warming  apparatus  (hot  air)  by  Sidney,  of 
Dereham.  The  stone  carving  was  by  Farrants, 
of  Bury.  The  church  is  of  three  different 
styles  of  architecture,  which  are  more  dis- 
tiuctly  marked  than  in  many  buildings.  The 
chancel  roof  is  a wagon  panelled  one,  that 
of  the  nave  is  open-timbered.  All  the  walls 
were  attended  to  and  partly  rebuilt,  the  rubble 
and  stone  (Quoins  shown  externally,  and  the  walls 
re-plastered  inside.  The  church  is  new  floored, 
different  patterns  being  worked  in  in  the  sacra- 
rium.  Several  slabs  of  the  Harrison  family 
have  been  preserved  in  situ  as  far  as  possible. 
The  church  is  built  on  a slope  downwards  from 
the  tower,  so  that  the  seats  in  that  part  appear 
when  looked  at  from  the  east  end  arranged  as  a 
graduated  gallery.  The  new  seats  have  finials 
of  quatrefoils  and  flowers.  The  chancel  seats 
have  poppy-beads.  Some  of  the  fragments  of 
carving  found  in  different  places  have  been 
worked  into  a dwarf  rood-screen.  It  is  intended 
as  money  shall  come  in  to  s'encil  the  walls  and 
introduce  paintings  and  colours. 

Cardif.—The  completion  of  the  spire  of 
Danton  Church  has  been  celebrated.  The  church, 
itself  was  built  about  ten  years  ago,  but  the 
funds  were  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  chancel 
and  the  chancel  arch  was  bricked  up,  service 
being  carried  on  in  the  nave  only.  About  two 
^eara  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  complete  the 
sdifioe,  by  the  erection  of  a chancel,  surmonnted 
with  a tower  and  spire,  and  externally  this  work 
has  been  completed,  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
James,  archiceot,  the  original  idea  being  to  place 
the  spire  and  tower  over  the  western  and  not  the 
Bastern  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  work  has  been 
sarried  out  iu  conformity  with  the  original  style 
af  the  church,  which  is  Norman,  the  tower  and 
ipire  being  built  with  Newbridge  stone  and 
Bath  stone  dressing. 

Lelant. — The  ancient  church  of  Lelant,  which 
s situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sandy  to  wans  which 
)verlook  Hayle,  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
vorahip,  after  having  undergone  partial  restora- 
;ioD.  The  church,  which  is  very  old,  some  part 
)f  it  having  been  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
lad  become  much  dilapidated.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Bone  A 
Son,  of  Liskeard,  the  architect  being  Mr.  John 
Bedding,  of  Bristol  and  Penzance,  The  interior, 
)f  the  church  first  demanded  attention,  although 
lome  parts  of  the  roof  were  in  as  sorry  a plight. 
Che  centre  pews  have  been  removed  and  replaced 
3y  lower  and  open  ones  of  oak.  The  chancel 
las  been  much  improved,  the  flooring  having 
)e6n  laid  with  tiles,  and  new  screens  put  up. 
fhe  pulpit,  which  was  a clumsy,  old-fashioned 
itructuro,  has  been  removed  for  the  time. 
Several  of  the  old  pews  still  remain.  Up  to  the 
)resent  time  220Z.  have  been  expended  on  the 
vork.  The  other  necessary  repairs  will  be  com- 
fleted  as  soon  as  the  funds  are  forthcoming. 


Strasbourg  Catbedral. — Not  simply  the 
estoratioD,  but  the  completion  of  the  cathedral 
8 already  being  disenesed.  On  the  restoration 
f peace  it  will  probably  bs  attempted. 


§0CrIiS 

Polychromatic  Masterpieces  of  Monumental  Artin 
Italy  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Represented  by  Twelve  Perspective  Views  in 
Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Kohler,  Royal 
Commissioner  for  Art-building  and  Teacher  of 
Architecture  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Hanover. 

This  work,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
commenced  by  Mr.  Baumgaertner  in  Leipsic, 
promises  to  be  remarkable.  Improvements  in 
chromo-lithograpby  have  given  us  many  fine 
works,  such  as  “ L’Architectnre  Polychrome  chez 
les  Grecs,”  by  Hittoiff ; “The  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment,” by  Owen  Jones  ; “ Specimens  of  Orna- 
mental Art,”  by  Gruner;  “ Ornaments  and 
Painting  from  Pompeii,”  by  Zahn,  and  the 
“Italian  Frescoes”  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  But,  as  the  publisher  points  out,  we  have 
no  work  showing  complete  buildings  or  apart- 
ments, giving  the  entire  effect  characterising 
them.  The  book,  of  which  the  first  part  is 
before  us,  will,  as  a first  instalment,  include 
twelve  artistically-finished  perspective  and,  at 
the  same  time,  coloured  representations  of  the 
polychromatic  masterpieces  of  Italy,  which  justly 
enjoy  the  admiration  and  universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  civilised  world. 

The  first  number,  containing  plates  represent- 
ing  the  interior  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatnra 
and  the  interior  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  executed 
in  the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  W.  Loeillot  and  Winokel- 
mann  & Sons,  in  Berlin,  is  before  ns,  with  letter- 
press  in  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian, 
giving  a concise  explanation  of  the  plates.  On 
completion  of  the  numbers,  the  work  is  to  be 
furnished  with  an  introduction  in  the  same 
four  languages,  setting  forth  in  a critical  manner 
the  polychromatic  treatment  of  the  Italian 
monnments  iu  its  historical  and  xsthetical 
development. 

The  second  number  is  to  contain  plates  repre- 
senting the  Sistine  Chapel  and  Stanza  of 
Heliodorus,  and  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  1S70. 
We  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  at  length  when 
the  work  is  further  advanced.  Suffice  it  at  pre- 
sent to  say  that  the  two  views  issued  are  ad- 
mirable  specimens  of  tbe  art,  careful  in  detail, 
and  exquisite  in  tone. 

We  understand  copies  can  be  seen  and 
purchased  on  application  to  Mr.  T.  W,  Maynard, 
at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Arundel  Society. 


Ardfert  Cathedral,  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 
Measured,  drawn,  and  lithographed  by  Arthur 
Hill,  B.E.,  Architect,  22,  George-street, 
Cork.  1S70. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  awarded  a medal  of  merit  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill  for  measured  drawings  of  several 
ancient  buildings  in  Ireland,  submitted  in  accor- 
dance with  the  regulations  of  their  annually- 
offered  prizes;  and  these,  under  tbe  general  head- 
ing, “Ancient  Irish  Architecture,”  Mr.  Hill 
proposes  to  publish.  Ardfert  Cathedral,  now 
before  us,  is  the  first,  and  the  Chnrch  at  Kilmal- 
kedar,  near  Dingle,  and  that  of  Templenahoe, 
Ardfert,  will  follow.  The  illustrations  of  Ardfert 
Cathedral  comprise  a series  of  ten  plates,  17  in. 
by  13i  in.,  lithographed  by  the  author;  six 
lihotographs,  and  descriptive  letter-press,  illus- 
trating the  architecture  aud  present  condition  of 
the  building.  Tbe  main  part  of  it  is  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  with  the  west  door  of  a previ- 
ously-erected  building,  probably  twelfth  century. 
The  door-bead  is  semicircular,  and  has  a rougher 
discharging  arch  above  it,  with  key-stone,  which 
takes  a pointed  form,  and  may  have  been  put  in 
afterwards.  The  olioir  is  lighted  by  a lofty 
triplet  at  east  end,  and  a range  of  nine  lancet- 
headed windows  on  the  south  aide.  The  draw- 
ings are  executed  with  firmness  and  precision, 
and  the  photographs  in  the  copy  before  us  are 
particularly  good.  We  wish  Mr.  Hill  success  in 
his  undertaking. 


|fiis££l[an££i. 

Xiaylng  the  Poundatlon-stone  of  a N'ew 
Masonic  Hall  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — ■ 

A suitable  site  having  been  obtained  in  Maple- 
street,  plana  for  the  building  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  J,  Johnstone,  architect,  and  a contract  for 
the  work  entered  into  with  Mr.  W.  Foggin.  The 
building  is  now  being  proceeded  with,  and  the 
foundation-stone  has  been  laid  with  Masonic 
ceremony. 


The  Metropolis  Valuation  Act. — A doon- 

meut,  issued  from  the  Home  Office,  has  been 
received  by  tbe  local  authorities  throughout  the 
metropolis,  announcing  the  appointment  of  the 
General  Assessment  Sessions,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  iu  Middle- 
sex, in  the  City  of  London,  and  in  those  portions 
of  Surrey  and  Kent  enumerated  as  being  within 
the  metropolitan  area.  Also  the  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  Court  naming  the  respective  persons 
appointed  to  hear  appeals,  fixing  the  tables  of 
fees  payable  by  appellants,  &o.  At  a Court  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin,  it  is 
ordered  that  in  every  appeal  to  a special  sessions 
from  a decision  of  an  assessment  committee,  the 
appellant  with  one  security  is  compelled  to  enter 
into  recognisances  in  the  snm  of  201.  before  a 
justice  of  his  district,  for  the  due  prosecution  of 
the  appeal  and  payment  of  oosts  ordered  by  the 
Court,  but  it  is  not  to  apply  to  any  assess- 
ment committee,  overseer,  or  surveyor  of 
taxes.  On  every  appeal  from  either  assessment 
committee  or  special  sessions  to  the  “Assess- 
ment Sessions,”  every  appellant  with  his  seenri- 
ties  must  give  at  least  50Z.  recognisances  for 
expenses  and  coats.  All  appeals  to  be  entered 
by  petition  to  the  “ Assessment  Sessions  ” by 
the  1-lth  January  followiug  the  final  approval  of 
a valuation  list  by  an  assessment  committee. 
The  list  of  fees  payable  is  formidable,  especially 
as  regards  tbe  “ Assessment  Sessions.”  Indeed, 
60  exorbitant  are  tbe  fees  for  hearing,  Ac.,  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  many  of  the  ratepayers  will 
carry  their  grievances  to  so  high  and  expensive 
a tribunal  as  the  “ Assessment  Sessions,”  but 
will  content  themselves  with  the  decision  of  the 
special  sessions  or  assessment  committee. 

The  New  Workhouse,  Upper  Holloway. 

The  new  workhouse  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Upper  Holloway,  for  the  pariah  of  Isling- 
ton, is  destined  to  give  the  guardians  a 
little  more  trouble  than  they  had  bargained 
for.  It  is  generally  admitted  the  building 
ought  to  have  been  finished  long  ago.  Why 
it  has  not  yet  been  completed  and  handed 
over  to  the  guardians  for  occupation  is  a question 
which  tbe  indignant  ratepayers  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  answered.  But  there  seems  very 
little  chance  of  their  being  informed  of  tbe  oanse. 
It  is  well  known  that  serious  differences  exist 
between  the  architectandcontractor.  Recently, 
whenever  the  solicitor  or  architect  appears  before 
the  Board  with  reference  to  the  building,  the 
guardians  resolve  themselves  into  committee,  and 
thus,  in  excluding  the  reporters,  prevent  an 
anxious  public  from  knowing  what  is  being  done. 
Some  ugly  rumours  are  already  afloat  that  the 
cost  of  the  building  will  largely  exceed  the 
estimate,  and  that  possession  will  not  be  obtained 
without  expensive  litigation. 

An  Opera  Bouse  for  Wolverbampton. — 

The  people  of  Wolverhampton  have  now  an 
opera  house.  This  has  come  about  by  the 
spacious  and  convenient  room  of  the  Exchange 
having  been  adapted  by  scenic  erections  to  the 
purposes  of  theatrical  representation.  Mr.  Hand, 
tbe  secretary  of  the  Exchange  Company,  has 
been  joined  by  Mr.  Leonard,  decorator,  of  Chapel 
Ash,  and  they  two  are  making  the  venture.  Tbe 
scenic  arrangements  are  those  of  Mr.  Leonard 
himself,  many  years  decorator  and  soene-paiuter 
at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

rire  at  the  Gaiety  Kestaurant.  — The 

other  evening  a cloud  of  smoke  issuing  into  the 
Strand  from  some  cellars  under  the  wine  depart- 
ment of  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  announced  that 
a fire  had  broken  out  below.  It  was  soon  found 
that  some  straw  and  packing-cases  had  become 
ignited  ; bat,  as  it  was  known  that  there  was 
nothing  of  an  inflammable  nature  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lower  stoiy,  there  was  no  fear 
that  either  the  upper  part  or  tbe  theatre  was  in 
danger.  A similar  alarm  was  cansed  by  fire 
iu  these  cellars  some  time  ago. 

Demolition  of  tbe  Old  Borough  Gaol 
Hull. — The  chairman  of  the  local  Gaol  Committee 
reports  that  there  have  been  taken  up  from  the 
foundations  of  the  gaol  555,000  bricks,  which 
have  been  sold  at  11a.  per  thousand,  nearly  double 
the  money  they  cost  taking  up  and  dressing. 
At  the  time  the  superstructure  was  being  re- 
moved, it  was  suggested  that  the  foundations 
would  not  be  worth  removing,  but  Mr.  Symons 
(amid  the  laughter  of  the  committee)  said  he 
believed  there  were  nearly  as  many  bricks  under- 
ground as  above,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
be  taken  np.  Mr.  Symons  may  be  congratulated 
on  making  so  profitable  a suggestion. 
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TronChurcbf  Edinburg’b. — Alarge  stained 
glass  window,  subscribed  for  by  a few  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  congregation,  has  just 
been  fitted  up  in  this  church.  It  is  a triplet 
tracery  window,  divided  by  a transom,  and  con- 
tains six  illustrations — the  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  Worshipping  of  the  Wise  Jlen, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Christ  among 
the  Doctors,  the  Baptism,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  subjects  are  all  executed  in  the 
Mosaic  style  of  glass-painting.  The  centre  light 
contains  the  lamb  and  banner,  and  tbe  side  lights 
have  angels  in  tbe  attitude  of  adoration.  The 
whole  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  the 
Messrs.  Ballantine.  The  window,  which  will 
cost  about  2702.,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  church, 
and  looks  out  upon  the  South  Bridge.  There  is 
some  likelihood  of  tbe  window  on  the  other  side 
being  also  filled  up  soon. 


Settling  down  of  a Steamer  on  tbe 
Stocks. — At  Low  Walker,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  a number  of  riveters  and  painters  were 
busily  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches 
upon  a small  screw  steam-vessel,  about  500  tons 
burthen.  Several  of  the  riveters  who  were 
working  at  the  hull  incantlously  removed  too 
many  of  the  blocks  on  which  she  stood  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  operations,  when  she  started 
forward  as  if  being  launched,  the  shores  sprang 
away,  and  owing  to  the  inclination  on  which 
vessels  are  built,  she  settled  to  the  earth,  a dis- 
tance of  about  3 ft.,  and  so  quickly  and  easily 
that  a casual  passer-by  would  not  have  observed 
that  the  vessel  was  in  other  than  its  proper 
position, — bat  crushing  in  its  descent  a number 
of  the  workmen.  Four  men  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  nine  dangerously  injured,  besides  four 
slightly  injured.  Such  was  the  force  with  which 
the  vessel  fell,  that  it  crushed  those  it  killed  into 
the  earth,  from  which  they  had  afterwards  to 
be  dug  by  means  of  spades  and  other  imple- 
ments. 


Gift  of  a IVSarbla  Statue  to  Hull.— At  a 

meeting  of  a sub-committee  to  decide  as  to  the 
position  to  bo  occupied  by  the  marble  statue 
which  Mr.  Sheriff  Leetbam  has  promised  to 
present  to  the  town  of  Hall,  one  of  the  niches  in 
tho  porch  of  the  Town-hall  has  been  fixed  upon. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  statue  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Key  worth,  jun.,  of  Hull  and 
London.  The  statue  will  be  one  of  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, eon  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  whose  statue 
already  adorns  the  Town-hall. 

Working  Men's  Collegre,  Great  Ormoud- 
street. — Tbenew  term  has  commenced,  and  the 
men  are  at  work  again.  The  programme  of  Art 
Classes  shows  the  following  arrangement : — 
Monday  and  Friday — Life  class  : visitors,  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickenson  and  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 
Monday  — Antique  class  : teacher,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas.  The  Elementary  classes  are  : — Tues- 
day — Pencil  and  chalk;  Thursday  — Water 
colour,  Mr.  G.  Rosenthal.  Wednesday  — Orna- 
ment and  Perspective  class,  Mr.  W.  II.  Brewer. 
We  hope  to  hear  of  a large  number  of  members 
joining. 

Tbe  late  Mr.  Edward  Cresy. — We  hear 
with  great  regret  of  the  premature  death  of  this 
gentleman,  who  was  principal  assistant  clerk  at 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  architect 
to  the  Fire  Brigade.  The  various  buildings  lately 
put  up  for  the  Brigade  were  erected  from  his 
designs.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the  late 
chairman,  Sir  John  Thwaites,  and  did  good 
service.  His  father  was  well  known  in  the 
profession,  especially  by  his  “ architectural 
antiquities  of  Rome,”  published  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor. 


Tbe  Alezaudra  Palace,  Muswcll-bill. — 

A meeting  for  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
toutiue  and  art-union  association  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  the  people’s  palace  in  tbe 
north  of  London,  has  been  held  at  Wood-green. 
Mr.  Fuller  explained  his  proposal,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken,  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell  and 
he  explained  how  they,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.,  assisted  the  Prince  Consort  in  esta- 
blishing the’Sl  Exhibition,  and  its  building, which 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Russell  also  managed,  with 
a few  others,  to  have  re-ereefced  at  Sydenham.  It 
was  finally  resolved — “That  this  meeting,  having 
heard  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Fuller,  for 
opening  the  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace,  hereby 
declare  its  opinion  that  the  project  is  practicable 
and  well  worthy  of  adoption,  and  request  those 
gentlemen  who  shall  enter  their  names  as  sub- 
BCribera  for  shares,  to  act  as  a Wood-green  Com 
mittee  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  ncheme,’' 
Tbe  capital  proposed  to  purchase  and  complete 
the  building  ready  for  opening  is  605,0001. : too 
large  a snm. 


For  the  e’ection  of  premises,  Noa.  4 and  7,  Hart-street, 
for  the  City  of  London  Property  Company.  Ur.  A.  B. 
Crockett,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Ur.  Cubitt 
Nicbolls 

Turner  £2,474  0 0 

Trollope  2,170  0 0 

Hill  & Kcddell  2,160  0 0 

Coleman 2,150  0 0 

Myers 2,143  0 0 

King  & Sons 2,087  0 0 

Macey 2,059  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,040  0 0 

Kider  1,936  0 0 

Ashby  St  Horner 1,930  0 0 

Brass  1,983  0 0 

Conder  1,750  0 0 


For  dwelling-honse  and  shop  at  Caterham,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  Woollet';.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  : — 

Scrivener  £633  0 0 

Brown 576  6 4 

Hunter  560  0 0 

Jarrett  540  0 i* 

Ward  635  0 0 


For  rcbnilding  warehouse,  106  and  107,  Shoe-line,  for 
Messrs.  J.  & B.  Dellagauu.  Mr.  E.  Parkinson,  archD 
tect 


Anley  (accepted)  £3,020  0 0 


For  a warehonse,  to  be  built  in  Old  Swan-lane,  Uppei 
Tbames-strei  t.  City.  Mr.  H.  E.  Abraham,  arehiceot 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Pether  : — 

Myers  £ Sons  £1,! 

Browne  & Kobioson 1,! 

Holland  £ Uannen 1,884 

Merritt  £ Ashby  1,797 


0 0 


For  Waterworks  at  Kidderminster 

Goodman  £ Button £5,116 

Dixon  3,630 

Everal  3,o85 

Hilton  (accepted)  2,850 


0 0! 


TENDERS. 

For  alteration  of  beer-vaults  in  Waterloo-road,  Burs. 
lorn.  Mr.  W.  Elaby,  architect:  — 

Bennett  £ Cooke..  £433  0 0 

Sidley 4''5  0 0 

Brindley  £ Critchlow 391  0 0 

Hall 335  0 0 

tambroolc '-00  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Qu'ldhall  and  Aesi 
Courts,  Swansea.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Que 
tiiies  by  Mr.  Tasker 

Morgan  £3,750  0 0 

Williams 3,507  0 0 

T.  Rees  3,189  0 0 

Thomas,  Watkins,  £ Jenkins  ...  3,lt>l  0 0 

J.C.  Rees  2,915  0 0 

White 2,760  0 0 

Everal  (accepted)  2,675  0 0 

For  completing  six  honses,  Berridga-road,  G.'psy-hil'j 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  Jonics  Lord.  Mr.  U.  A.  Alexandei 
architect 

Waterrr  £1.250  0 0 

Potter  & Ferrigo 1,250  0 0 

W.  H.  £ J.  Mansbridge ],2'l0  0 0 

Parker  1,000  0 0 


Slocbcster  Wew  Corn  Exchange. — Tbe 

corner  stone  of  a new  Corn  Exchange  has  been 
laid  by  the  mayor,  who  Bubsequently  opened  the 
Castle  grounds,  which  bad  been  acquired  on  a 
long  lease  from  Lord  Jersey,  to  be  formed  into  a 
recreation- ground  for  the  use  of  tbe  citizens. 
The  corporation  take  charge  of  the  Castle  and 
grounds,  and  will  bear  the  expense  of  main- 
taining them  in  order;  but  tbe  cost  of  laying 
out  the  grounds — 2,0001.  or  more — will  be  met 
by  public  subscription,  a large  sum  having  been 
already  promised.  The  new  Corn  Exchange,  a 
large  building,  is  being  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  Corn  Exchange,  which  will  serve  as  an 
approach  from  the  High-street  to  the  new 
building.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  effective 
display  on  the  exterior  of  the  new  building, 
from  its  situation  j but  the  great  hall  in  the 
interior  will  be  a fine  one,  while  in  other 
parts  there  will  be  a library  and  a variety  of 
offices.  It  will  cost  5,0002.  or  more. 


For  the  erection  of  Welsh  Congr»>gah'oDal  Chupel, 
Shirland-road,  Paddington.  Mr.  P.  Wilkinson,  archi- 
tect 

Brass  £2,913  0 0 

Richards 2,717  0 0 

Temple  £ Forster  2, S IS  0 0 

Ebbs  £ Sods 2,423  0 0 

Thompson  £ Smith 2,32/  0 0 


For  stable  buildings,  enclosure  walls,  £c.,  Dudley 
louse.  III  ightiugale-Une,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  11.  C.  Gvi 
ilr.  K.  P.  Motley,  architect : — 

Maxwell  £ Sons  £997  0 0 

Notley 919  10  0 

Eaton  £ Chapman  (accepted) 89J  0 0 


For  Croydon  Cemetery.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  engi'i 
neer  : — 

Stevena  £2,330  0 0 

Dickinson  £ Oliver 2,110  0 0 

Anderson  £ Duumore 1,788  0 0 

Cole  1,780  0 0 

Wright 1,615  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  19,  Albert-terrace/ 
Knightsbridgs.  Mr.  Dudlev.  architect ^ 


Sever  . 

Rndkin 

Hockley 

By-h..,' 

Tiirrel 

Blackman  £ Motley 

Poison 

Scrivener  £ White  ... 

Snowball 

Shillitto  

Basham,  Brothers  ... 

Tiloy..., 

Perry  

Gough 

Hurst  


£1,352  0 0 
1,324  0 0 
1,235  0 0 
1,261  0 0 
1,217  0 0 


1,223  0 0 


1,195 
1,194  0 0 
1,157  0 0 
1,135  0 0 
1,115  0 0 
1,100  0 0 
1,034  0 0 


991  0 0 


997  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Waverley-street,  Nottingham 
Mr.  J.  A.  Howitt.  Mr.  J.  Collyer,  architect 

^V'a^d  . ” 


Marriott  £ Co.  .. 

Acton  

Lynara 

Curtis  

Bell  £ Son 

Barker 

Vickers  

Blim  (accepted)., 


1,199 

1,195 

1,169 

1,135 


For  lodge  st  Egham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow 
Mr.  R.  P.  Notley,  architect : — 

Oadea  (accepted) £425  0 0 


Tree  library  and  Maseum,  Middles- 
brough.— At  a meeting  of  secretariea  and  other 
representativea  of  varioua  lodgea  and  trade 
societies  in  the  town  of  Middleabrough,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  nnanimoualy  ; — 


“ That  this  meeting  heartily  approves  of  the  proposed 
free  public  lending  and  reference  libraries,  newsroom,  and 
museum,  and  that  tbe  represeulatives  of  the  various 
societies  here  present  agree  to  bring  the  subject  belore 
their  respective  members  at  on  early  date,  in  order 
ascertain  their  feelings  and  wishes  on  the  question,  a 
that  thev  will  report  the  same  to  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting.'* 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  J.  Harvey.  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  architect : — 

Eaton  £ Chapman  £3,898  0 0 

Higgs  3,642  0 0 

Manley  £ Rogers  3,667  0 0 

Mann  3,455  0 0 

Uenshaw 3,365  0 0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  £ Co 3,290  0 0 


For  erection  of  church,  schools,  and  honse,  Skinner- 
street,  Bishopsgate-btreet,  for  the  inhabitants  of  bt. 
Botolph,  Biehopsgate.  Mr. E.  N.  Clifton,  architect: — 

Simpson  £6,639  l)  0 

Jackson  £ Shaw  (1,620  0 0 

I'Anson  6,485  0 0 

Ashby  £ Sons  6,46.5  0 0 

Conder 6,191  0 0 

Pritchard  6,1h7  0 0 

Henshavr.... 6,952  0 0 

Braes  (accepted)  6,820  0 0 

For  extension  end  alteration  to  premises,  connected 
with  the  Goose-gate  estate,  for  Messrs.  W.  Wright  Mid 
Others.  Mr.  J.  Collyer,  architect: — 

Tickers  £303  0 0 

Hackett 476  10  0 

Shepperson  434  0 0 

Andrews  (accepted)  426  0 0 


For  houfe  at  Lentoa,  for  Mr.  J.  Thorpe.  Mr.  J 
Collver,  architect  :— 

Marshall  £642  0 0 

Smith  590  16  0 

Priestley 680  0 0 

Attenborrow 585  0 0 

jaiey  669  0 0 

Vickers  570  0 O 

Slim  (accepted)  86)  0 0 


For  house  and  bnsiness  premises,  Park-row.  and  Derby 
road,  for  Mr.  Bellaby,  dentist.  Mr.  J.  Collyer,  urchi 
tect  :• 


Sedgwick  

Johnson 

Ward 

Marriott  £ Co.. 
Attenborrow .... 
Underwood  .... 

Bell  £ Son 

Vickers  

Jelley 


.,£l,t'81  0 0 
1,070  0 0 
..  1,067  10  0 
. 1,€6)  0 0 
1,040  19  0 
..  1,039  0 0 
..  1,03*  0 0 
..  1.03)  0 0 
991  10  0 


Slin 


981  0 0 


Andrews 

Marshall  (accepted)  . 


966  0 0 


954  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  for  warehouses  at  Bed 
ford-street.  Covent  Garden,  for  Mr.  F.  Dangerlleld.  Ml 
A.  Cross,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  : — 

Patman  £ Futheringbam  £3,168  0 0 

Colts  £ Son  2.978  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  2,943  0 0 

Eewman  £ Maun  3,926  0 0 

Clemence  2,1-97  0 0 

Howard  £ Co 2,647  0 0 


For  alteralions  and  additions  to  warehonse  at  Bedforc 
street.  Covent  Garden,  for  Mr.  C.  Hodgson.  Mr.  A 
Cross,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  : — 

Newman  £ M«nn £1,233  0 0 

Patman  £ Fotheringbam  J,228  0 0 

Krlly,  Brothers  1,147  0 0 

Colls  £ Sons  1.135  0 0 

H wara&Co 0 0 

Clemenco  0 0 
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For  adfJitinn  at  No.  38,  Bedford-atreet,  Covent  Garden, 
for  Mr.  W.  Berrall.  Mr.  A.  Croaa,  architect : — 

Thompson  £220  10  0 

Clomence  213  0 0 

Howard  212  0 0 

Sin, — Allow  ns  to  state  that  our  tender  for  works  at 
Lewiaham,  as  appeared  in  yonr  issue  of  the  8th,  did  not 
aolude  the  works  at  Catford  Bridge,  and  that  there  was 
lothing  stated  in  the  specification  about  that  portion  of 
he  contract;  therefore  our  tender  was  so  much  lower 
ihan  any  other.— J.  & J.  Hathes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  G T.  (,1  notice  was  In  type}.-a,  P.  (Jeciined  with  tbinks).— 
|3.  B.  (plans  not  yet  iecei76i3).-0.  T.  (we  believe  It  to  be  a (toed 
■B*terml|.  — J.  P,  8.  — U.  L.  E.  - F.  W.  M.  — E.  P,  N.-K.  L.  M.- 
T.  Z,— J.  F.  — J.  H.  U.  — G_F.  — W.  B.  & Co.  — J.  J.— J.  w.— B,— 
}.  8.-0.  T,— A.  0.  H.  — A a.’  0.  — J.  W.  N.  — U 4 .M.  — R.  W.  J._ 
r.  D.  O.  — J.  T.  — J.  M.  - C,  H.  Q.  — Sir  J.  W.-J.  G-C.  H.  S.- 
l.  P.  W.-A.  C.-C.  F.  U,-Mr.  N. 

Newspapcra,  irbeu  sent,  thouU  be  marked. 

All  sUtemenU  of  facts,  Ilste  of  Tenders,  4o.,  mtiat  be  accompanied 
ly  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaartly  for 
cubllcatlon. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
Hibllc  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse,  with  tbs  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
UONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
nents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
>NLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
oeek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p m 
m THUBSDAT.  ’ 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
■ng  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
iddA-esscd  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
Vo.  1,  Tork-sireet,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
lommunications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'Editor”  and  kot  to  the  "Publisher.” 


Just  Published,  price  38. 

T^HE  REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

1_  MITTEB  of  tlie  TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HBALTH 
on  the  DISPOSAL  of  the  SRWAGSnf  iheir  Dwiiict. 

Edited  by  P.  P.  MARSHALL,  0 E.  Surveyor  to  the  Bjard. 
F.  4 F.  y.  8P0N.  4‘<,  CharirBJtrosB. 


ANGIENr  IRISir  ARUHITEUi’URE. 

J7\.  Now  ready,  price  ISs.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  TEN  PLATES,  37  inches  by  13^  inches,  with  Six 
Pholoarsphs.  and  Deictlp'ive  Letterpress,  illuat.atlQK  ARDFERT 
CATHEDRAL,  Cc.  KERRY, 

Will  shortly  he  published, 

A BERIEB  of  EIGHT  PLATES.  35i  liich<8  by  ift  Inches.  Photo- 
Lithographtd  from  the  Author's  Drawings,  with  Four  Photographs' 
ati'i  Do-cript  vh  Letterpress  of  the  Invereaiiug  UHDUOH  at  KIlHAL 
KEDAR.  near  Dlnsle  Price  S<. 

A SERIES  of  SIX  PLATE)?.  12J  inches  bv  10  Inches,  and  Three 
rbotog  apdr,  illiutr-tliuglhs  Ancient  CHURCH  of  TtilPLENAHOE. 
AK  FERT.  F Ice  Ce. 

Ibese  Works  are  prepsred  from  Drawings  fur  which  the  Author 
received  a lledsl  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. Mav,  1870. 

The  iiuraher  of  copies  beirg  limit'd,  those  desirous  of  subscrlhlDg 
are  requested  to  seud  U e t iis'Les  to  ih«  Atuhor. 

ARTHUR  HlLL,  E.B.  A.B.l.B.A,  22.  George's-itTBet.  Cork. 


rpHE  : 


V"l.  IV.-GOLD.  SILVER,  uud  MXRCURY. 

>'ICKEL.  COBALT,  ANTlilONY, 
Bl&MUril.  AH-E-K’,  and  other  Metais 

JUHS  MUBBAY,  Albemacle-s'r.ot. 


PARTNERSHIP.— To  AECHITECTS.- 

L WANTED,  a Geutleman  with  a small  capital  to  join  aoo'he 


PARTNER  WANTED, 


I tborni 
. ii«.l  50 
Office  of  "T 


, — a lucrative 

bpsluess  in  Bristol,  which  has  been  eibsblisbed  nearly  forty 
n,,owi,o  haaa  knowledge  of  the  building  trade  pret-rred. 
1 business  Usbits,  energetic,  and  persevering.  Capltii 
Nouo  but  principals  need  apply.— AUdreet.  2ul. 
B'lilJer," 


■pESIDENT  PUPIL,— A CIVIL  ENGI- 

i-^Vt  pnfn'  •'  tor  a BE3I- 

DKNT  PuPJL.  wh)  will  have  the  opportuolly  of  acquiring  a unso- 
tical  knowledge  of  drainage  and  sanitary  w rk,  road-inskiug,  snr- 


D 


TO  ARCeiTRCra  and  sukveyoos. 

,ESIGNS  PhEPaKED  from  ROUGH 

SKETCHES  or  olbeiwiee,  in  the  best  manner  Per- 
•ee  dcawn  and  etched,  or  tinted.  QuaiiilUoe,  blllloe.  and 
Itlug  with  acooricy.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  ilr.MYEBS 
fiR.  HI  Thavie.-lnn,  H"ihorp. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  conseque7ice  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News 
taper  Postage,  Subscribers  withiji  the  U^iited 
lingdotn  will  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
Urect  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Ihillmgs  per  annwn,  payable  in  advance. 


[advertisement.] 

BUENOS  AYUES  GOVERNMENT  CERTI- 
riCATE.  — Thansl.vtion.  — “ We,  the  uoder- 
ligncd,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James  C. 
Thompson  & Co.,  certify  that  the  IRON  SAFES 
if  Messrs.  CHUBB  & SON,  LodcIou,  of  which 
heso  gentlemen  are  Agents,  were  exposed  for 
everal  hours  to  the  Eire  that  took  place  in  the 
Iffices  of  the  National  Government  on  the  even* 
ag  of  the  26ch  instant  j that  in  our  presence 
hey  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
leys  5 that  the  moneys  and  important  documents 
hey  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order  j and 
hat  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National 
lireasnry  Office. — Buenos  Ayres,  July  31st,  1867. 
(Signed)  J,  M.  Drago, 

Treasurer  of  the  National  Government. 

Joss  Tomas  Eojo. 

Juan  M.  Alvarez. 

A true  Copy. — A.  M.  Bell.” 
t large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  in- 
pect”d  at  CHUBB  & SON’S,  Makers  to  the 
>aeen  and  the  Bank  of  England,  57,  Sd.  Paul’s 
Ihurcbyard,  London;  68,  Cross-street,  Man- 
hesfcer ; 28,  Lord-street,  Liverpool  j and  Horsley, 
elds,  Wolverhampton. 


BUKUUGH  of  barkow-in-eorness.  ! 

LANCASHIKR.— The  Town  Couaoil  of  this  Burouih  require' 
the  Imiueillata  BUKVICB-?  of  a g uiiemaa  thoroughly  QU*llfieil  t 
act  as  BOROUGH  SDBVgyOR.  The  gmlluuau  elecied  will  b 
leqiilred  to  give  his  eutlre  Urns  to  the  dunes  of  Nie  olDce.  »ud  wll 
Dot  be  allowed  to  ei'goga  In  or  take  auy  other  office,  occupatioo,  o 
eioploymeut.  lurlher  particulars  m*y  be  ooUiuod  of  the  Towi 
Cl-rk,  All  applluailous  tot  the  office  witb  testimonials  n»  ti 
stBcieoey,  must  be  ail.lreseert  to  "The  Uhaitmm  of  the  U-allh  Com 
niittee,"  aud  sent  to  tblsOlfica  on  or  before  the  25th  OClOSEB  last 
lu  lui  euvelopu  marked  " AiipIluaU-iii  for  Survoyot'.  Office  " 

WM.  TH03.  Man. LARK,  Town  Cletk 
Town  Clerk  J Office,  Barrow-lu-Furuees,  Ou.oher  12, 137ii. 


ami  the  due  r . 

10  following  brwchee  of  knowleige  : — 
PART 


3 NOVEMBER  next.  The  ea.ioluatloi 
r five  days  cunimeuelDg  wiih  Novemhei 
leaciKg  with  Nuvembu  22ud,  aud  will  b 


Sla'heroatles,  Including  Gcomelry,  Ttlgonoraef.ry,  Algebra, 

D tTorentiBl  and  lalegral  Oalcalus,  aud  OoJUieiri  al 
Optics 

Meonauxal  Philotophy,  lucludlng  Blatloa'and  Dyunmica,' 
Hydrll^Ut^l:3  and  Hydraulics,  Pueuinatios,  aud  Heat 
legardeU  ana  SoatOB  of  Power  

Haperim-u'el  {-cieuce,  iuoloiiiug  luorginic  CaemUtry. 

He  D,  Ei'Ctilcity,  and  Magueliim  

Oeoliigv  aU'i  Mineralogy 

No  Candidate  will  bo  ellg'hle  wuodoes  uotshow  some  pro 

under  cue  at  least  of  the  Heads  included  iu  Part  I. 

PART  ir. 

SlriDgth  and  other  Properties  of  Mi'etlals,  and  the  Cs'.cu-^ 
lavinn  uf  htraini ; 

(A) .  Railway  and  Oaual  EnRineTiug  " 

(B) .  Jliiiue  Eiiglneeiing,  iucludtug  Haihour.  Dock.  Sea'. 

and  Revlamaliuu  Woiks 

(C) .  Hydiaulic  Eogi-ieenug, 

Bewage,  and  Irrlgailuu 

(D) .  Couu  )-  Works,  InO'UUug  Arohitei 

age,  and  Bivei  Works 


iudlng  Water  Supply, 
Roads,  Draiu- 


Each  of  the  groups  lettered  A,  B.  C,  D.  to  include 
estiinalee,  .peciUcatluBK,  an  l the  niechaaiiai  coutriva  uesoi 
with  It;  aud  caudidates  will  ue  required  to  tbov  that  cb 
been  engaged  iu  the  praetloa  cf  their  profesaion  onadequ.l 
for  a sufficleiLt  time,  or  have  had  in  some  other  way  satl 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  practii 


at-d,  Fen 


theii 


ADVERTISEIVIENTS. 

OIDDELL'S  ELEMENTS  of  HAND- 

Lv  BAILING,  togetherwiih  the  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  by 
le  same  Author,  complete,  Iu  cue  handsome  4tj  volume  Price 
b.  cloth.  ' 

••  If  workmen  are  but  IntelUgent,  meet  of  them,  with  'such  In- 
reetion  as  Mr.  RiddeU's  book  alTorile,  may  become  good  ataircise 
id  general  bauds.  . . . Wecao  cordially  and  safely  recommend 
iB  work  to  the  sober  atten  iouof  ibe  bu.ldjug  joechaulo.  of  this 
nntry.  To  one  and  all  It  will  bo  found  most  useful  ••-BuRdet- 
Idmburgti  I THOM.Aa  G JAUK,  Loudou:  BlMPKlNa  CO. 

WOEKING  PEOPLE  aad  IMPROVED 

T I HOMES.” 

The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
g Clashes,"  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F 8 A.  (author  of  ” Home 
storiu,  aud  " The  Physical  Couditlon  of  the  Labouring  Classes  ”1 
.11  be  found  a summary  of  the  elTorts  at  home  aud  abroad  to 
late  ' Healthy  Homes  " for  working  insn  aud  women. 

“ A most  valuable  handbook. “—BuiWer. 

To  be  bad  al  lue  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
thsLabouriugolaiSrs,  21,  Eieter  Hall,  Suaud.  Price  7s.  Also 
isigns  fur  Cottages,  numbered  ou  shett.  witn  SoeciBcLtlnns.  4c 
' lu  crown  8fii.  with  1511  Woodcuts,  price  lus  «J,  uiotu 

\ KUDIMEiNTARY  MANUAL  of 

1.  ARCHITECTUBE:  being  a Cjncise  History  aud  fxpUuatlou 
lAe  principal  Styles  of  BuropBan  Archlteulute.  Ancient.  Medlteval 
idBeuaisjaucc;  with  their  chief  Variations  desorlOeU  and  Rlu.- 
isapprudod  a G.ossary  of  Techiiicsl  Ter  ms, 

By  THOMaS  jtllOiiELL,  Author  of  *'  Toe  Sioppiiig.stjuo  to 

^ Ljndcu ; LONGMANS,  GREtlN,  4 CO.  Patemoster-row, 


ctory 
pro- 
--  -jhtug 

—an  OCTOBER  3Ut.  evidence 

of  their  age  (which  must  bo  between  26  and  40)  and  profei  lonal 
traiu  ug,  to  •' Iha  SecroUry,  Civil  Service  Commissiou,  Cannon-row, 
l.onuou,  S.W.”  Such  furtner  in.iulries  as  may  be  u.csssary  will  be 
made  by  the  Civil  eervlco  Commissioners  wl  h regard  to  the  see  of 
canuidates,  and  al  o as  to  their  healih  aud  ohsructer.  ‘‘ 

Dublin  Casil-.  4to  October,  137ti, 

A ETICLED  PUPIL  WANTED,  by  a City 

XjL  Archlltct.— Address,  .tating  psrtlouUrs  of  the  lad's  tastes  and 
— ••"'■ements,  to  A.  Z.  Waters's  Library,  Weelh.uruo-grovo,  Rays- 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A COMFUKTaBLL  and  Ohrislian  Home 

XJL  is  offered  by  an  Architect  of  mmy  years' exnerieace  to  a 
SlUD^r^lQ^lhe  prolession,  where  he  would  heve  the  advantage  of 

ARCal'TBCr,  care  of  Mr.BoUon,  lul,  Park-stteett'uatuiTe'u- 

town,  N.W. 

TMPRUVER  WANTED. — Apply  by  letter 

JL  only,  to  SEARLE  4 SON,  Archltoots.  4,  Bloomsbury -p  lace, W.C. 
TO  BDILDVhS  AND  ENGI-SKBR?, 

rUNIOR  CLEkIv, — WANTED,  ia  a City 

Offio an  active  and  i.itelligeat  Y ung  Man,  acon.lotned  to 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  Corporation  of  Blackburn  desire  to 

r.'taln  the  SERVICES  of  a CIVIL  ENiilSEER,  oinpetent  to 


us.4o. 


leiUke  the  preparatluu  of  Che  needful 
to  superl-l-iid  the  Consliujtloii  of  tbs  Maln’onif," 

Iks  Connected  therewlih.  runher  piciii  u'a's  and  informi’lon 
r be  had  ou  app  io.tiou  to  FRICUtt.  SMITH,  E q.  Bor.ugh 
■iUftr,  BU  knurn.— Ajipdcatl'ins  must  ha  aJdrc»»Bd  to  CKaS. 
G.  U.  BECK.  Kaq.  Tow. 1 Clerk,  Bliickuuru,  ou  or  before  SATUR- 
DAY, the  12(h  day  of  NOVEMBER  ueze  —By  order, 

CHAS.  0,  H.  BECK,  Town  Clerk. 

Towu-hail,  BlackhlliD,  19th  Ociuber,  1870. 


QT.  MAEYLEBONE  CEMETERY.— 

kj  SUPERIN  TEKDEST. — Notice  U hereby  given  that  the  Burial 
Board  will  luest  n the  Boardroom  of  the  Court  House.  Marjlebone- 
lane,  on  the  25th  dsy  of  OCIOBER  iDtUut.  at  ELK  VEV  o’clock  In 
the  fori-noon,  to  consider  APPLICATIONS  from  psr.oiM  desirous  of 
becoming  candidates  for  the  Appointment  of  SUPBRINTKNDENr 
to  the  St.  Marylebone  Cemetery,  situite  at  Esst-end,  Fiocbiey  at 
which  time  applicants  lauit  a'.tead  personally.  The  salary  will  be 
li'Ol.  with  resUenee.  'The  appUoaot  must  be  a married  man,  not 
less  than  36  nor  more  than  45  years  of  age,  aoqustomed  to  drainage 
aud  the  laying  out  of  grounds.  He  must  uadersUnd  gardenlog  ha 
a goed  correep  indent,  aud  competent  to  take  the  general  inansge* 
n.  ent  of  a ctmelery.  Applications,  In  tbs  handwriting  of  lha  can- 
Uldstes.  with  testimonials  as  to  chiiraoter  and  exjerlence.  also  sUt-- 
menl  of  previous  occupation,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  to  the 
hoard  (of  whom  psreonal  inqiilriei  may  be  maie  as  to  lbs  duties)  on 
or  before  8ATORDAY.  the  22Qd  day  of  OCTOBBR.  A personal 
cauvas  of  the  members  of  the  Board  U strictly  lulerdicted —By 
W.  B.  OREENWELL,  Cletk  to  the  Buatd. 

Court  House,  October  7th,  1870. 

TTNDEE  SALESMAN  in  a CABINET 

FIRM.— The  Advertiser,  having  gained  a practical  know- 
ledge  of  the  trade  (by  aeverel  years'  experience  in  the  factories  of 
the  best  London  Hrius).  desires  a SITUATION  as  above.  Salary  not 
so  much  an  object  at  present  as  a proaptet  of  attaining  to  a better 
poaillon  nltinislely.— Address,  234,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

"X^ANTED,  a competent  Man  to  act  as 

T V ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR  of  NUI3ANCE3  to  the  Broml-y 
Local  Board.  One  having  ex,ietionce  in  surveying  and  sewer  work 
will  oe  preferred.  None  need  apply  whose  character  will  nothsar 
the  Strictest  Investigation.  Applications  In  the  handwriting  of  the 
candidate  will  be  received  et  auy  time  up  to  the  22ud  of  OCTOBER. 
Personal  applleatioui  will  not  on  auy  account  be  entertained,— 
Addiesi  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  Local  Board's  Officai,  Bromley, 

ANTED,  by  a London  Firm  of  Builders 

• V nod  CunlractorA.  a thoroughly  oompeteut  YARD  FOBB- 
1 MAN,  No  others  need  apply.— Address,  with  full  particulars  aj  to 

1 age,  wages  required,  last  situation,  and  refetenoes,  to  X.  Y.  Z at 

1 Messrs.  Stacey  Br'i.  109,  Sh  red i to h . E 0. 

! experienced  practical  Man, 

1 V V c 'Uipetent  to  MANAGE  PORTL.AND  CEMENT  WORKS  iu 

1 Ireland.— Apply  to  B.  P.  G care  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smilh  4 Son,  85. 

. Mtd  Abbey-eireef,  Dublin. 

WANTED,  a CAPITALIST  to  INVEST 

1 T V 3 0001.  in  a M.ANOFACTURINO  BUSINESS,  carried  ou 
, under  Letters  Patent,  fur  which  a fifth  sbaie  will  he  given.  The 
buslnes,  is  v-ry  remnuerative.  and  every  luf-rrmatlon  will  be  given 
by  Iipplying  (by  letter)  to  0 0.  care  of  IL  A.  Lovelt,  eaq.  Solicitor. 
43,  King  Willlem-steest.  London  Bridge. 

ANTED,  a Young  Man  to  WORK  one 

T T of  FuMjef's  PLANING  and  MOULDING  MACHI.VBi 
Must  bo  a’jle  to  alter  and  sharpen  cniters,  snj  k-ep  miohlneia 
order.  One  who  is  used  to  the  joinery  irolo  and  able  to  sU-fpen 
stwe  preferred.  — Apply,  stating  wages  and  wltera  last  employed,  to 
A.  UOEdON,  Foal-offloe,  D'jnstablo,  Bede. 

TX/  ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  the  Iron  Trade,  a 

T Y TRAVELLER,  with  good  nlJteis.  to  solicit  orders  from 

Aiobllects.  Bu  IJers,  40.  Muet  be  able  to  make  rough  dr-^wtuge, 
take  p»rticnlar.J.  4o.— Apply,  statlug  age.  qui’itl  latlom,  a ud  salary 
eipsoteJ.  to  T.  T.  oare  of  Drwiok  4 Sons,  48,  Barbican,  E 0. 

TO  GENERAL  SMITHS. 

A^ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN. 

T Y Must  thoroughly  uader»t*ud  the  general  work  of  an  Iron- 
monger’s •niUh's  shop.  In  ail  iti  brniich.a  — Apply, by  loltsr  only,  to 
B.  H.  4 J.  PEAB80N.  UI,  Hieh-itreet.  Nottlug-hill. 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

AATANTED,  an  experienced  GENERAL 

Y Y FOBF.MaN  (Joiner  by  trade)  for  a j-ob  in  .Soutb  W«le<i. 

Apply,  stating  sge.  terms  aud  rerertucei,  to  JOHN  EVERaL, 
Bulliler,  Milvrrii. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DBAUGHrSUAN. 

a first -class  AROHITEC- 

tY  TIIRAL  draughtsman.— Apply,  with  full  particulars 
to  ANDREWS,  ao.v,  4 PEFFEk,  Architects,  Bradford,  Yormu  re. 

TXr ANTED,  a Young  M-an,  who  has  takena 

YY  SchO'Ol  of  De.lgn  C.-rtificale,  and  who  desires  to  dirv  jte  him- 
self t)  Mosaic  Daooraiiou  au'l  Deiigiiiog.— App  y,  by  let  t«r.  with  ful  1 
nanic^lacrf^  ^ B.  L.  care  of  Fost-oifio*,  Upper  Kennington-laue, 

VyANTED,  immediately,  a WORKING 

Y V SHOP-FJRE5IAN  of  JOlNERa.  accuatomed  to  machinery 
Oue  from  the  .Midland  Conotivi  preferred.  First-cU«i  refersuce  as 
to  character  and  q'lalidcatlon.— .Address,  stating  age  and  wages  re- 
quired, to  JOHN  DAKIN.  Frosuanlou  Uouae.  Lichfield. 

wanted,  a WORKING  SHOP-FORE- 

YY  MAN  of  JOiNEKS.  Umt  thoroughly  undeminod  the 
management  of  m-n  iinri  couver-iug  Umber.— Apply,ataiiug  wages 
aud  refsreucer,  to  J,  L.  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GASFirTBRS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a good  PLUMBER 

YY  or  Plumber  and  G.sfilter  prefeired,  Constsiit  place,— 
Address,  statlug  age  aud  w.ge,  required,  to  H.  SKaLE.  Piumbjr. 

4c.  Sallsbuiy,  Wilts. 

"VYANTED,  immediately,  a SHOP  FORE- 

YV  MAN.  Must  le  thoroughly  well  up,  euergstlc,  and  It 
acqualuted  with  piciework  prices  will  be  prerer.e-l.— Address, 
BlAliug  full  parilculais  and  wsges required,  toNu.  223,  Office  of  " Ihe 
Builder.” 

TU'ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

Y Y a Qiiinltty  of  JgINKRS'  WORK,  by  Coutract.  Labour  only, 
or  a Sit  aiiou  as  Shop  or  Oiit-d>  or  Foreoian.  Gjud  refereucss.— 
Addrets,  G.  B.  9,  Qrosvenor  Park,  Cambirwell,  S.E. 

TO  ESTATE  HOLDERS. 

W/’ANTED,  by  the  Adveriiser,  a SITUA- 

Y V TION  as  a CARPENTER,  to  do  iha  Repairs  of  a few  Huusss, 
aud  to  Collect  the  Keats  of  tame  if  requiie.L  C-uglve  good  srcuii'y, 
Wogea  2d?,  per  week.— Apply  by  letter  t)  T.  F.  Nu.  433,  Goldsmiih's- 
row,  Hackuey-rn»d. 

TO  1.DILDHR3  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BUILD- 

YV  ER'3  FoREJLAN,  or  otberwiie,  le  pracilcdly  ao.uaiated 

baa  a goud  knowledge  of  qutuULie?,  Fiist-claas  reference?,— Addie.s, 

A.  B.  a09,  Kigewaie-ruad,  W. 

WANTED,  by  a first  - class  BELL- 

HANSEB,  GASFlTTER,  and  LOfK-MITH,  a SITUATION. 
Uoed  to  matiiiois  and  jobbing.  Ag  ' ' 

I Addreee,  2o8,  Office  o(  ''  Ihe  Builder." 


Country  preferred.- 
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a*  PliimVr 
njAke  hiniicir  i 
nr  unr'hirg  t 
73.  Milton-BTK 


, EMPLOYMENT,  by  a respecb- 

M«D.ft«a  GKNRRAL  HAND  in  Jobbing  Work- 
. Paii  t'r,  anil  Z-.iirworker  Is  a>il',  and  wiH 
.llynrfui  in  'h’  Rmeral  Hn*  of  jnhhiiig  work, 
lulred.  W»sr«  *5'.  per  week. — Addrew,  8.  H. 


TO  BUILDERS.  *0. 


YTT ANTED,  bv  a practical  and  enerfretic 

VV  M»n.  a RE-ENOAOEMESr  as  OUT-DOOR  or  SHOP 


FOREMAN.  Thorooghly  r 


TO  AR  HITRrrrS. 

WTANTED,  by  a first-rate  GOTHIC 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PI.UMBBIRS. 

I'lT'ANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  Hot-water 

VV  and  Bflth  Ilaod,  a SirUATION.  Good  at  pilnting  and 
gUz'ng,  — AddrMS,  J.  M.  4,  Ui'per  E-athbone  place,  Middlesex 


TO  RUILDEBS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTIIERS, 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  a 

pood  PI.nMBER.  a SITUATION  or  JOB.  Can  do  pHIn 
zioc-work.— Aildfffg  W.  C.  Plumber,  18,  Prince  of  Walei-creecent, 
Keniirh-lowii,  Lon  '"U  


TO  MASTER  PLU.MDER3.  BUILDERS,  ic. 


‘I'VT’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man. 

V V seed  21.  a SITUATION  a«  IMPROVRR  t.n  the  PLUMBING. 


^ITANTED,  by  a thoroughly  pra.ctical  Man, 

VV  .n  F.NOAOEMKNT  SB  CLERK  of' WORKS  or  QHNERAL 
FOBRMAN.  Has  b.d  raaoe  rearb' exoerl-ncB  on  firsi-rU.s  w.irk". 
measurine,  Addreip.  W,  H,  K.  care  or  Mr.  Waghorn,  10, 
Vioegar  yard,  Brjdges-«treet.  Coreol-grrden,  W.C. 


RE-ENGAGEMRNT,  as 

I.  FOREMAN  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  nf  CAR- 
PENTERS and  JOINERd.  Good  rererpiicei  to  ability.  «c,— Addres*, 
A P.  Mr,  Pierce.  Stationer,  Windsor.  B-rke. 


WANTED, 

»V  GENIRAI,  F 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHER-*. 

WT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  DR  AUGHTS- 

VV  MAN.  EMPWtYVENr.  Afcn»tomed  to  prepare  fiii-hed, 
wi  ikipg,  Bn-'  detail  diswingr,  to  diMiien,  jlc.  and  la  wrll  mi  in  con- 
BtniclioD.h  vingcarri-d  (n'o  ••vne  nr  I.Uowd  d-algua.— 

AddrrsB.  WALTER  BROWNE.  Oakleigb  Park.  WheUtone,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

WANTED,  by  a good  TLUMBER,  a 

SITUATION  or  JOB.  Wall  up  in  all  bram-bea  of  'b»  t-ade, 
baying  bad  leceral  years'  experience.  Aged  dO.— Addreaa.  288.  Office 
i-f  ” The  Builder." 


Yir anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V FOREMAN  of  BRICKFIELD,  orCnn'ract  to  Dig.  Mak-. 


u EeUte  Office,  B iw  Com 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Ad7ertiser,  aged  36,  wishes  to  meet 

with  a permanent  ENGAOEMENT,  or  Job  as  Plumber.  Haa 
had  ebarga  of  heavy  an  ' Imp  irtant  J ib*,  both  In  Towu  and  enun'ry. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

OENERtL  P’OREMAN.  or  lo  Take  Chbrg*  nf  a J d).  Car- 


, J.  16.  Yo.k-Bln 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  0 


\YTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a handy. 

VV  fteady  Man.  UndciBtanda  the  palniing  aud  glariuc.  No 


. . steady  3 
oljeciloo  to  anyililng  else.  Wage*.  IS* 
care  of  Mra.  Mrjor,  New  Hampton.  Middlei 


TO  BUILDERS. 

\7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GRNFRAL  FOREMAN,  rt  to  Take  Charge  of  n Job.  Car- 
penter by  trade.  Town  or  country.  Ooud  r.frreucf.  — Addreea, 
K.  R.  15,  Uenbii  h-terrace  Norih,  Baiteiai  b 8.W.  


w 


^17  A^  TED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE- 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  aa  CLERK, ic.ioa  BIULDRR’8  or  other 


Office.  Thiuoiigi.ly  acquainted  with  the  ordinal 
had  eeyeral  yearb’  experience  both  i 
Beferenrea  to  preaeut  employer.— A 
Foaberfa-place.  Hegrut-Ktreet,  W. 


TO  BCILDEUS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS 

WANIED,  by  a practical  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION. aa  good  WRITER,  GKAINER.  and  GENERAL 
DECORATOR,  one  who  could  cirry  out  any  de-ign  or  Job  thron»h- 
oQt,  Willing  10  fill  up  time  at  plain  pminirr’*  wuik,  papernangin^. 
Ac.  r-uud  referenvee.— Addceaa,  A.  B.  20,  Greul-iuad,  CUphem 
.laocIloQ. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BDILDEaS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  JIan,  a SITUA- 
TION aa  BU  IMPROVER.  Haa  aetved  some  ytaialn  a tbop, 
Addreip,  2S0,  Office  of"  The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BURVEY0B3,  AND  BUlLDEbS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

TION. Firatcliaa  g-ncral  draughleinan,  good  knowledg. 


iianiitiee,  i 
rerlig  Very  good  refrre-cea  from  pre-eiit 
No  i l'jecllon  to  go  abioad,  or  wi.n  d prep*- 
rraidence  at  moderate  ebarg-a.— .Addres  , 
e,  Nuifuik  terrace,  Biyawater,  Looduu. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 


■\A7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SIIUA- 

VV  TICK  aa  IMPROVER  to  th- ahore.  Willing  to  till  up  time 


palolihg  and  glazing.— Addreai,  C.  T,  11,  RaueUgh-io^d,  Wea 


W7 ANTED,  by  a Young  Architec*’, 

VV  EbGAOEMK.ST  aa  ABilSTAN'i'.  la  welt  up  In  office  rout 


tniTeylDg.  plana,  deuii  d 
aa  iinplojnieiit  ir  - “ - 
Houae,  Nultllighau 


, J.  E.  T.  n.un 


TO  ARCHITKCrS,  BUILDERS,  AN-i  OTHERS. 


^V-^^TLD,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  otUerwiae,  by  a Youug  .Mau. 


aged  34.  aci{Uain 


8.  For 


et.  L'bd 


riutending  a jobbing 
ttiUHtlng,  meuuiiug  up. 


TO  BUILDERS  A.Vn  OTHERS, 

YV-A-NTED,  a SITUATION  as 

V V CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  by  a Yunng  Man  of  lolier  bahit*. 
Aaed  28.  Arcn»tompd  to  j 'bbi  g.  A non  society  man.  and  can  be 
well  rpeoramended.— A'dreai.  O-  F.  21.  Farrlurdon-itreet,  City. 

YYT" ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

VV  GAGEMENT  aa  SHOP  F.iREMVN.  Town  or  C'uniry. 
Well  lip  'n  sotting  out.  GooA  r-  frreiicA.  W*gea  m ilrrita.— Addreaa  , 

O.  T.  16.  MiMmay-street,  BiHa  Pond.  Iillnglon. 

YYT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAOEMENT,  as 

VV  BUILDER'S  FOREMAN,  or  to  8-perintend  Work-.  Haa 
lid  aevera!  y»ara’  exnerenro  in ‘he  Bboye  camcity  and  in  the  dif- 
Vrent  branch**  of  hiUld'ng.  Uai  prepare  drawinga,  raeanirrnp 
work,  take  off  quanlitlea  and  eallma’a.  Carpr n’er  and  jilner  by 
rade.  Good  reforencef.— Addreaa.  T,  J.  Wjeomba-road,  Marlow, 
Bucka. 

T")  MASTER  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\Y7ANTED,  bv  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  a«  PLUMBER. orTHREB-PRANflH  HAND.  Town 
or  emnt-y.  0>>o,i  ref»re**c**  can  he  baH  — Ad  Ire-.e,  A.  C.  12.  E -Iham- 
Btreet,  Keinptnn-rnad,  Ciraberwril  P.ark,  S.K. 

"WANTED,  PLASTERING  (Labour  only), 

VV  by  a t'-crirgbly  rracticil  PLASTERER,  town  or  country, 

era*  WORKING  FORRMAN  of  PLA8TER8R8.-Ad  Irea*,  0.  A.  3, 
it.  Jobn'e-Toad,  South  Norwood,  S E. 

TO  BUI'DER^  AND  DECORATORS. 

"WANTED,  by  the  AdverK^er,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  aa  PAINTER  and  rAPRP-H  ANGER.  Town  or 

cmiifry,  C-ratancr  prefe-reii.  — Ad  IreM.  J,  H.  8,  Caledonla-lerrace, 
CnnkVgronnd*.  Chelaea.  S.W. 

TO  BUILDER-*.  HOUSE  DECOR.ATOR*,  HOUSE  AGENT*,  4c, 

"Vl/'ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  sged  30,  a 

VV  RF.KNOAOEMENTai  FOREMAN,  or  to  T.ko  Charge  of  a 
Bn«irB>r.  W*U  up  In  meani'tng.  4 c.  Grind  experience  In  wUilrg. 
gra’nln*.  and  deer  rating-  F.rat-cli**  lai'iran  dali  froji  the  'W*at- 
end.  Specim  n«  of  wrirkmin>bip  can  be  ahown.— Addrera,  F.  B. 
20,  Ccledoma-terrac*,  K.ug'a  road,  Chelaea. 

TO  "RTUK  AND  Tir.E  MAKER**. 

"W  AN  TED,  a SITUATION,  as 

V V MANAGER,  or  YARD  FOREM.AN,  by  a th"- oighly  practinil 

Man.of  many  year.' -xi-rlpnc  . or  w-iu’d  ba  willing  1 1 inresf  .5001 
with  a view  to  PA RTNEKSHIP.— Aldreia.  B.  B,  Poat-office,  High- 
etreei,  Tunbridge  Welle. 

TO  BUIL'EbS  -AND  rON’TR  ACTORS. 

VIT'ANTED.  PLASTERING  (piece-ivork), 

VV  by  a praclicil  Man,  and  well  exp*iirnc.d  in  Uking  plai- 

(ering  to  any  amniin*.  Town  or  conutty.  Labour  ouly.—Addtta*, 
254,  Office  of  “Tho  Builder. ’’ 

YYT'ANTED.  by  a practical  JOINER,  a 

VV  BEENOAGF.MENT  ai  WORKING  SH‘'P  FOREMAN  of 
JOINERS,  or  to  Taka  Chirg*  of  a Job.  Age  35  Und.niable 
refertucer.— AdJcrai,  A.  P.  No.  30,  Neilnyetr,  e*.  Hainpitead  road. 

■\‘\7ANTED,  an  ENGAGP.MENT  as  SHOP 

VV  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  ai  Gene-at  Foremm.  The 
Aiiy.rtl'er  «a*  for  ioma  llm- f-  reiiian  to  a maunfacturinB  j dner  io 
London  No  oVj-c’lou  tn  ihe  country.— Addreaa,  A.  B,  61,  High- 
ttreet,  Porlland-town,  N.W. 

YY^ANTED,  by  a practical  Young  Jlan, 

VV  acel  21.  a BlfUATION  aa  CaRPENTBP.  and  JOINER. 
Wars*  rnt  >0  much  an  obj-ct  aa  a couitaut  aiinatiOD.  — Addre’S. 
H.  H.  275,  New  K*nl-roid.  8 K. 

TO  PLUMBFR4,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

■\Y7  ANTED,  by  a PAINTER  and 

VV'  GLAZIER,  EMPLOYMENT  a<  IMPROVER  to  the 

PLUMBING  fur  Six  M-inUi'.  N-  ohj-cllon  tn  fill  np  llm-  at  part- 
ing. Wag-e  1.5a.  per  week.— Addre-a,  C.  J.  26,  Hauover-i>l*ce, 
K-nnlhgton  Park-roail. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYT" ANTED,  by  a practical  CARPENTER 

VV  and  JOINKR,  riECE-WORK.  In  or  Outabln  Woik,  or 
Fixing.- Addre**,  T.  W.  58,  Onion-atreet,  Bt.  Panert*.  N.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRAUTORS 

YYT" ANTED,  by  a practical  London  OUT- 

V V DOOR  FORBdAN.a  HE-SNG  AG  EM  RNT.  Ctrpeotof  and 
Joiner  by  trade  Good  loUmo'iUl*  from  lyiudou  buiblera.  Ag-il 
35.  Tuwn  or  country.— Addnaa,  T 3.  Hlll-aireat,  Flnahu-y. 

TO  BUILDER*.  *'*. 

"WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  BUII.UER’S  CLERK.  Aged  25.  H*a  terye  1 »cm«  lime  at 

IhB  practical  part,  lued  to  iii*a*ure  up  work,  quick  a*,  fl.ure*,  u*ed 

,ncB*.— AdJiew.  S.  N-  B.  58.  Alb«ny  a'r*i>t.  Raeeni'a  Park.  N W . 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASTER  PAINTEHS. 

YY7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  experienced  Man,  aged  37.  aa  PAINTER  and  GLAZIER 
Can  turn  hit  hind  to  i^ap-r  bangiug.  if  reiuirrd.  Wagea  25».  per 
week.  — Audrea*.  C.  B,  16J.  Weediu,tin-toad,  KouUih-lowo,  N.W. 

TO  BIULDEBS. 

YY7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORE- 

VV  MANnfCARPBNrEBS.ortoBUPRRINTaND  GENERAL 
WORKS,  by  a tboronihly  pncticil  Man  Town  or  country.  Oiod 

T-Ierencee  cm  be  given.— AdJreae,  A.  B 42,  Muray-rotvd  But, 
Fliiabuiy-park,  Uolliway,  N, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

T"^HE  Advertiser  seeks  an  ENGAGEMENT 

1 wl  h the  above.  H.i  a thor.iiirl.  knowledge  of  huildine  c m 

a’ruc'ion  and  ii  a good  judge  of  Tlm-.er.  Any  capacity.— Adireta 
288.  P'lt-i  fficft.  Piax'ol,  nevcDoak*. 

I .-Addriaa,  A.  B.  1,  Spei 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENG AGEM  ENT,  by  an 

ASSISTANT,  who  ia  o.iinpeteLt  (o  piepare  wotklng,  daull, 
and  perapcciive  drawinga,  well  vrrbed  iu  eouttiuctlou,  4u.  Eight 
years’ and  a h«U  experience.  Good  lefeieccei'.— Addieu,  8.  E.  48, 
Foley  Btreet.  Poit'and  place.  W. 


J ARCHlTECrS,  Ac. 


"Vl^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  neat  and 

VV  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN),  a RR  ENG  aUKMEN  T iQ  an 


le.— .Addieaa,  W.  D.  c 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


\\7  anted,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tern- 

T T porary  or  oiberwite,  by  the  Adrariiaer.  Ia  a good  araugbte 


Uieabcring  up  work*,  eailtuatiug,  book-keeping,  t 
<Dce  tu  labt  employer.  Aged  37, — Audicee,  B.  A 
AlbaLj-atieet,  KegenTa  Park, 


TO  BUILD  KS,  4c. 

TPHE  Advertiser  wishes  for  an  ENGAGE- 

J.  -MI-NT  either  aa  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  Ha*  hid 
g'ol  exreneiice  in  the  management  of  all  l)r*iiche«  of  the  building 

iri''e.  A carpenter  by  trade.— AdJrebB,  J.  B,  SC,  Glyu-atrcet,  V*ut- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

T"^HE  Advertiser,  who  can  be  strongly  re- 

J commended,  leeka  an  ENGAGEMENT  aa  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT. 
Addreoe.  E.  N.  S.  cira  of  Meastv.  Knight  * Cu.  F-eet-atreet.  Londoh. 

rpEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— A Sur- 

1 veyor  of  great  experience  ia  Meamring,  Ra’imiting.  and 
Quantities,  will  be  glai  to  give  TKkPORaHY  ASBISTANCB.  ■ 
da*  had  great  practical  fxperienee  fu  tikiugaod  ananglngextrai  and 
oralfBlouB.  Wonl  l undertike  the  book*  an  t aco  mn'.*  of  a Builder. 
Addreaa,  SURVEYOB,  11.  Duka-atreet,  PortUn  l-p'a'ie.  L mdju,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRAUTORS.  &c. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  by  a practicvlly 

O experienced  Man.  Thoroughly  und«rjiand>  taking  one 
quantities,  dmaluga,  apeclBcitiona.  eatlaule*,  and  prime  coat, 
lood  aciouotant,  and  the  highest  teatlmunlal'.  Salary,  21.  2i.— Ad- 
dreas,  W.  105,  Cu'edonlin-road,  N. 

rvCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.-The 

AQvertleer.  whu  haa  had  extendve  experlenca  in  flril-ciaia 
luilder*’  and  .nryeyore’  offiaea.  is  nreparet  ti  undertaki  the 
MPASUREMEKT  of  WORK  or  the  Praliara  lou  of  Draw  ngi  and 
BiUeuf  QiiiuUtlei.at  his  own  nr  otbec  offices,  ou  uiidera'e  term*. 
Addreu,  27S,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

i^CCAPIONAL  ASSISTANCE  rendered' 

" / by  the  Advertiser,  of  many  yenra'  experlenca.— Address,  • 
28a,  Office  of  The  Buildei.'’  | 

T70REMAN  of  MASONS.— WANTED,  a 

1?  RE-ENOAGEMSNT  aa  the  above,  ornamintal  or  public.  Town 

0-  country  Good  rereteacea.— AdJiaaa,  A.  B.  131.  iLupui  atreef, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

Tj^MPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a good 

J’j  CARPENTER  and  JOINER  51  will  he  given  by  the  Advrr- 
lirer  1"  any  one  prouiirlug  him  a good  j ib.  In  oonflieuce,  adJrOis, 
No.  072,  Office  of  “ TbB  Buil  ler." 

TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OlH-tRS. 

A YOUNG  Man,  27,  seeks  ao  ENGAGE-! 

x\,  MENT.  Can  lake  out  qusntlUe*,  bill,  aid  abstract  : trtoe  • 
arcurat  ly.  with  a knowledge  of  drawing  ; keep  ji  line  oiat  and 
other  accouute.  — .Addres*.  A.  B.  FarulviV'*-lna*pl  *01.  U Ibirn,  K.O. 

TO  ARCHITECrS. 

A GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS-' 

J~\_  MAN,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  gat'iiig  up  working  aud 

cier-taodB  th“  routine  of  an  nffic*.  Is  tleaironi  of  mietiiig  with  an  1 
KNGAGEMENr.  Tuitns  moderate. -Address,  C.  R-  22,  Wharton- 
alieet,  W.C. 

A N ESTIMATING  and  MEASURING 

J\  CLERK,  th-rongh'y  qualified,  great  prac'loal  experience,  and 

u*ed  to  extensive  work*,  requireeau  ENOAGEMi?  T,  Well  v-r-ed 

in  acoouute,  aud  thedniiea  of  a Bullder’a  ant  Con'raelot'a  Offioe. 
Fir*l-c'asa  testimiul I'e  aud  r ferencra.— Addreai.  M.  F.  11.  Clareucei 
Btreei.Iallngioo.  N. 

A S CHATNLEADER,  or  to  take  the  Level 

AY-  SUff.  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a aleitiy  intelligent 
Man.  who  haa  h .d  »everal  years’  experience.  Half  a crowu  pat  day,* 
Addrtaa,  B.  W.  W.  Post-office,  166.  Fulhem-road.  3,\V. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  an  Arti- 

r\  cleahip  of  three  year*  under  a London  Surveror,  and  who  bat 
iloc"  hau  charge  nf  vatioin  woiki  connected  with  driioaga,  wiihesi 
t . enter  into  au  ENGaQK.M  'NT,  fur  a ati-ed  perlo'.lu  the  office  of 
aCiv  1 Eogloeer  au'l  Surveror  of  good  ataiidiiig.^where  hu  an  vl^ 

hew  uld  a)!quire.— Address,  J.  0.  3fr.  Coates'.,  Hlgb-street,  Hamp- 
*>ea.J,  N W. 

A CARPENTER  and  JOINER  Raving 

AY.  h»d  ten  years’  ex  eilence  in  L mdon,  wlibei  for  a perinanenk 
SU'UATION,  eliher  Tiiwo  or  cjuniiy.  Good  , reference*. -Addreia, 
226.  Offioa  of  " The  Builder." 

A YOUNG  ARCHITECT,  who  has  prac- 

jtx.  Used  fir  th<  last  three  years  (chiefiy  church  reetiratiooi, 
n.r.unag*  and  schorl  houses)  h.iving  no  fteeh  woik,  wi-bea  for  »n 

ENGAOIMENT  In  au  Architect’s  Office.— Acldresa,  ARCUlTfiOT, 
48,  Alb*ny-*-reet.  Reg-ilL’s  Pa  k,  N.W. 

10  ARCHIIECTd  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  general  ASSISTANT 

Ax  desires  a RE  ENIAGGUP.Nr.  temporary  or  other *1.*.  in  a 
London  tiffloa.  Terias  molerats.— Address,  A.  C.  1,  Uuulaea  road. 
Lower  Cl«t.ton. 

TO  ARCnirECTS. 

A N ASSISTANT  wishes  an  ENGAGE-! 

Ax  WENT.  Geueral  prac.lce.— Addresa,  R.  SMITH,  c.ire  of  T. 
Nalder,  63,  S'.  Mlohael'.-hill,  Bti.lcl. 

A N experienced  ARCHITECTS  ASSIST- 

AY.  ANT  jmiriiad)  la  Open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  For  itaarl> 
two  years  has  been  wholly  empbijet,  at  bis  own  reaiaenc*,  bye 

AHCUITECr,  40.  Cowper-cual.  Stoke  Newlngtun. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILU5RS,  CONl'BACrOHS.  4c. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical,  experienced 

A\_  Man.  we'l  accustoinad  to  fp«clfl«stione,  drawings,  setting  out 
w.iik  prime  coat,  aud  e-tlmating,  de-lr-a  a SiTUAl’ioN  a* 
MANAGING  CL8KK,  Caihiir,  ur  General  Foremaci.-AddrBaa,  W 
1,  Suffolk  Villa,  Uolmeidale-toal,  Norwood,  S.E. 

A RCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT.— A Gentle' 

Ax  wan  {»god  21)  seeks  an  ENOAGEMBN  f as  above  at  a smali 
Btlary  t-ereu  yrais’  experieuce  iu  fl-sl-cavs  offices.  Addtos^ 

G.  CUTHBEKT,  21.  Whltehall-plaoe,  S.W. 

RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  A •. 

TIE  Advertiser,  aged  4i),  who  has  for 

een  yeara  had  the  charge  of  mlwAy  contractoib’  books, 
ENOAOEUENT,  either  lor  whole  time  or  for  four  daje 
per  w-rk.  Firstclaba  rr-ferencei.  8e;utity,  if  required.— Addiea*, 
PfRdbVtBANCK,  »t  Deaciu's,  Leadgohall-st'cet 


fyiiE 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDhR^. 

["'HE  Advertiser  desires  EVENING  Em- 
ployment. Good  draughtama-i.  Qunttllea  and  accounG. 
Apply,  A.  I!  6,  Huek-Btreet.  Cam.len-tnwn.  N.W. 


T 


HE  Advertiser,  who  undersfands  Levelling, 

,TiGN. 

, oI  Mr, 

.a  VtuMi,  Win.  ill 


T 


A DRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED,  ia  ati 

A.  ENGINEER'S  and  SURVEYOR'S  office,  bituaie  In  a towi 
twenty  luileB  frrm  Loudon.  8i»r-*  bow  U-t  emp'  ' 
QUUBd.Sc.— AddrrBi.KNGiNEER.'jy*,  KingWUlUi 


et.  London 


TO  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

A COMPETENT  GKAINEU.MAEBLBE: 

J\.  and  M BITER  deHiea  an  ENGAGEMENT.  C«n  do  pIMlf 
niiiamru  el  or  pribiectlve  wrliiug.  Term*  m-iurra'e.  Noubjec'loi 
to  fl.l  up  lime  at  painting,- AddrMt.  C.  T.  W.  2U3,  L«..oa»Ur-road 
Noulng-nlli,  W. _ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A THOROUGHLY  competent  ASSISTANT! 

J:\_  deairaa  aa  ENGAGEilENf.-Aid  eas.  L,  M.  10.  Oakley-, 


tN  efficient  AECHIfECC  and  SUE 

VEYOK’d  ASSISTANT  ia  onea  to  aa  ENGAGEMBNI.- 
Addieaa,  230,  0ffi,;e  of  " The  Bu  Jder.” 
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Sdtlcmeiit  of  the 
Sewage  Q^iestion. 


T is  high  time  that 
the  sewage  ques- 
tion should  be  set- 
tled. The  subject 
is  one  of  extreme 
importance,  both 
from  a sanitary  and 
from  an  economical 
point  of  view.  It 
is  one  which  it  is 
not  especially  plea- 
sant  to  discuBB. 
Pressing,  with  more 
or  less  incidence, 
on  each  of  us,  it 
yet  involves  con- 
siderations which  are  hardly  suited  for  or- 
dinary  conversation.  From  this  natural  dis- 
inclination to  making  use  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  collecting  and  diffusing  informa- 
tion, additional  obscurity  is  thrown  upon  a 
subject  beset  with  chemical  and  with  mechanical 
difficulties.  Men  who  have  studied  the  subject 
are  apt,  unless  they  are  unusually  reticent,  to 
be  regarded  as  bores.  Thus  the  information 
which  has  actually  been  collected  is,  so  to  speak, 
stored  up  in  tanks,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
filter  through  the  public  mind,  and  to  leaven 
that  mass  of  ignorance  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  public  opinion. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  so-called  “ questions,” 
the  first  requisite  is  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  actual  facts.  Facts,  duly  collected,  and  duly 
assorted,  are  the  great  foes  of  “ questions.” 
They  exterminate  discussion.  They  have  an 
aptitude  for  arranging  themselves  under  the 
form  of  laws.  Bub  facts  picked  up  here  and 
there,  in  order  to  supply  weapons  for  argument, 
or  props  for  foregone  conclusions,  are  among  the 
most  dangerous  sources  of  error.  The  light 
which,  bearing  on  a well-known  beacon,  assures 
safety  to  the  mariner,  who  knows  its  true  bear- 
ings on  his  course,  may  lure  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  to  shipwreck. 


To  the  historic  part  of  the  subject  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  return.  It  must  be  familiar 
to  our  readers.  To  commence  by  a review  of 
the  instructive  cleanliness  of  the  domestic  cat, 
and  to  draw  a parallel  between  the  very  praise- 
worthy habit  of  that  animal  and  the  detailed  in- 
jonotion  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver,  is  not  our 
purpose  now.  Years  have  passed  since  these 
illustrations,  now  public  property,  were  first 
brought  forward  in  our  pages.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  decorous  veil  which 
the  good  taste  of  the  printer’s  devil  draws  over 
the  notes  of  those  travellers  who  speak  of  Conti- 
nental abominations.  It  is,  happily,  unnecessary 
to  give  any  detail  of  the  establishment  and 
worship  of  filth  in  Portugal,  in  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  country  districts  of  France ; or  even  to  cite 
the  venerable  but  ever  commanding  testimony 
of  the  author  of  “ Waverley  ” as  to  the  dangers  of 
the  nocturnal  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  Auld 
Reekie.  The  first  procedure  of  nascent  civili- 
sation, whether  it  be  a step  in  advance  or  no,  in 
providing  a special  locality  for  refuse  matter, 
has  been  long  since  passed  under  review.  Mid- 
den heaps,  stagnant  ditches,  open  cesspools, 
cellars,  covered  cesspools,  and  tunnel 
middens,  are  known  to  be  so  many  seed  plots  of 
typhoid  fever  and  of  cholera. 

The  lowering  of  the  death-rate  in  towns  where 
works  and  regulations  destined  to  promote  public 
health  by  promoting  personal  purity  have  been 
carried  out,  is  a fact  placed  in  evidence  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Oounoil.  In  twenty- 
five  towns  thus  taken  in  hand  the  death-rate  has 
been  lowered  in  almost  every  case,  and  in  many 
instances  considerably  so.  At  Cardiff  it  has 
been  reduced  from  33'2  per  mille  to  22'6  per 
mille.  At  Newport  a similar  reduction  has  been 
effected.  At  Mertbyr  Tydfil  the  redaction  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent. ; at  Macclesfield, 
20  per  cent.  5 at  Croydon,  the  like  amount. 
These  figures  refer  to  the  general  mortality.  If 
we  look  to  the  special  oausea  of  death  which  are 
fostered  into  a virulent  activity  by  neglected 
drainage  and  sewerage,  we  find  that  in  nine 
towns  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  has  exceeded  one-half,  and 
in  the  remaining  towns  it  has  been  between  one- 
third  and  one-half ; Bristol,  with  a redaction  of 
33  per  cent.,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  Salisbury  heading  the  count  with  a reduc- 
tion of  75  percent. 

In  the  case  of  epidemic  cholera,  the  effect  of 
proper  sanitary  measures  is  actually  that  of 
“ stamping  out  ” the  pest.  Merthyr  Tydfil  pre- 
sents a very  striking  example.  During  the 
epidemic  of  1848-49,  cholera  carried  off  267 
persons  out  of  10,000.  Dnring  that  of  1866  the 
number  of  deaths  did  not  exceed  20  out  of 
10,000.  Salisbury  descended  from  a mortality 


The  object,  therefor,  at  which  it  is  CBsential  of  180  to  one  of  U.  Alnwick  from  205  to  nil. 


to  aim  in  this  matter,  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
actual  facts  which  we  have  learned  from  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  investigations  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a century.  They  must  bo  re- 
garded not  as  isolated  phenomena,  but  as  a 
whole.  They  must  be  weighed,  not  according 
to  their  harmony  with  this  or  that  pet  hypothesis, 
or  foregone  conclusion,  but  as  forming  a special 
body  of  scientific  information.  When  we  thus 
investigate  what  is  actually  known,  we  soon 
find  where  our  science  is  limited.  We  know  in 
what  direction  to  seek  for  farther  light;  and  we 
are  in  a position  to  tell  whether  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived,  or  whether  wisdom  commands 
us  to  await  the  results  of  further  investigation. 
To  that  great  body  of  our  readers  whose  profes- 
sional duties  or  habitual  studies  lead  them  to 
deal  with  the  important  questions  of  sanitary 
precautions,  of  town  building,  or  of  scientifio, 
that  is  to  say,  of  intelligent,  farming,  we  think 
that  it  will  be  a matter  of  no  small  satisfaction 
to  find  how  very  nearly  the  great  “ Sewage 
Question,”  as  we  showed  in  our  last  issue,  has 
really  ceased  to  be  a question  at  all. 


Reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  by  cholera 
from  sanitary  works  is  not  only  a general  rule, 
but  a rule  with  no  exception. 

In  the  case  of  some  other  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  the  indirect 
influence  of  sanitary  works  in  properly  draining 
the  subsoil  has  perhaps  been  more  valuable  than 
their  direct  effect.  Phthisis  has  been  diminished, 
in  a more  or  less  oonsiderable  degree,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  drying  of  the  soil  which  has,  in 
most  cases,  accompanied  the  laying  of  main 
sewers  in  the  improved  towns.  lu  Salisbury, 
Ely,  Rugby,  Banbnry,  and  other  towns,  where 
the  drying  of  the  subsoil  has  been  considerable, 
the  deaths  from  consumption  have  ben  reduced 
by  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  number. 
In  Leicester,  where  there  was  a great  reduction 
in  the  subsoil  water  during  the  time  the  sewage 
works  were  in  progress,  the  death-rate  by 
phthisis  subsided  by  41  per  cent,  of  its  previous 
amount  at  all  ages,  and  by  32  per  cent,  from 
the  death-rate  of  females  at  the  middle  age  of 
life.  With  a rise  in  the  subsoil  water  since  the 
completion  of  the  works,  the  phthisis  death-rate 


has  again  somewhat  risen,  although  it  still  re- 
mains far  below  its  former  amount.  But  in  oases 
where  impervious  pipe  sewers  alone  have  been 
introduced,  and  where  no  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water,  no  de- 
crease in  phthisis  has  taken  place.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  removal  of  the  predisposing 
causes  to  any  particular  form  of  disease  may 
cause  the  tendency  of  increasing  the  propor- 
tionate activity  of  other  disorders,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaves  a greater  number  of  the  feebler  members 
of  the  population  exposed  to  attack. 

It  is  not  only  health  and  long  life  that  are  at- 
tendants on  the  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer, 
but,  as  we  have  a thousand  times  urged,  decency, 
self-respect,  and  morality. 

The  influence  of  drainage,  as  distinct  from 
sewerage,  on  the  spread  of  phthisis  is  only  one 
out  of  many  facts  that  point  to  the  duty  of 
separating  the  works  intended  to  remove  the 
storm  water  and  surplua  rainfall  from  those 
properly  belonging  to  the  removal  of  refuse  from 
the  houses. 

This  part  of  the  subject  possesses  an  engi- 
neering importance  of  the  first  character,  and  it 
is  one  to  which  a proper  degree  of  attention  has 
been  by  no  means  yet  directed.  To  the  com- 
paratively low  and  finely-distributed  rainfall  of 
the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain  it  must  be 
attributed,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
practise  a false  and  deceptive  economy  in  this 
respect.  The  sudden  and  hearty  down-pour 
which  comes  upon  our  neighbours  some  ten 
degrees  southward  of  our  latitudes,  is  such  as 
to  demand  adequate  provisions  for  its  discharge ; 
and  when  southern  cities  make  auy  attempt  at 
sanitary  engiueering,  they  never  complicate  the 
subject  by  attempting  to  conduct  a regular  and 
an  accidental  flow  of  water  through  the  same 
limited  channels.  Even  in  London  we  have, 
within  the  present  year,  found  serious  evil  to 
result  from  that  barbarous  system  of  hydraulics. 
Its  prevalence  is,  no  doubt,  a main  reason  that 
has  led  to  the  temporary  failure  of  more  than  one 
attempt  to  apply  the  sewage  of  towns  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  seven  water  companies  that  supply 
London  with  water  deliver  through  their  mains 
the  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  metric  tons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  being  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  thirty-two  gallons  per  diem  to 
each  person.  When  we  consider  the  absolute  re- 
quirement of  each  person  for  purposes  of  food  and 
of  cleanliaesB,  and  remember  how  far  the  bath 
(even  in  its  most  convenient,  and  perhaps  most 
refreshing,  form  of  a sponge  bath)  is  from  being 
a universal  requisite,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  neatly 
nine-tenths  of  the  water  supply  must  be  mainly 
required  for  the  service  of  the  sewers.  The 
dilution  thus  effected  in  their  less  limpid  con- 
tents is  upwards  of  a thousand  per  cent.  For 
economic  purposes  this  dilution  is  more  question- 
able in  its  advantage  than  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  pumping  will 
be  requisite,  in  one  locality  or  another,  for  all 
town  sewage,  it  is  clear  that  any  undue  or  un- 
necessary dilution  will  cause  a direct  waste  in 
the  expenditure  of  steam  power,  and  in  the 
general  magnitude  and  costlinessof  the  hydraulic 
work,  to  say  nothing  (for  the  moment)  as  to  the 
diminished  value  of  the  fluid. 

Now  a square  mile,  if  covered  with  24  in, 
of  water  (a  low  average  rainfall)  represents 
1,728,000  metric  tons.  For  the  122  square  miles 
of  the  area  of  London  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
much  larger  surface  comprised  within  the  sur- 
rounding watershed),  this  rainfall  will  therefore 
amount  to  211,000,000  metric  tons,  or  about 
125  per  cent,  of  the  regular  water  supply.  Thus 
for  every  four  tons  of  ordinary  discharge  pro- 
vision  must  be  also  made  for  five  tons  of  extra- 
ordinary discharge.  The  first  is  spread  over 
365  days ; the  latter  may  be  absent  for  three 
months,  and  then  may  come  down,  with  a sadden 
energy,  with  the  over-due  supply,  to  make  up 
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for  lose  of  time.  Economy,  certitude,  good 
order,  all  are  set  at  nought  by  this  combination 
of  the  regular  and  the  irregular.  The  whole 
system  of  sewerage,  including  the  pumping 
apparatus,  may  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  per- 
form thirty  times  its  ordinary  duty.  The 
liability  to  such  a sudden  pressure  must  either 
involve  enormous  outlay,  or  present  us  with  a 
system  of  drainage  liable  to  break  down  when- 
ever we  are  visited  with  a quasi-tropioal  shower. 
Nor  does  this  view  regard  the  abstractive  part  of 
the  system  alone.  Its  reprodnetive,  or  self- 
supporting,  part  (for  to  that  we  must  steadily 
look)  will  be  no  less  seriously  deranged.  If  the 
effluent  fluid  was  worth  2d.  per  ton  in  dry 
weather,  it  will  be  worth  scarcely  anything  on 
the  day  of  such  a storm  as  we  have  nob  rarely 
witnessed. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  by  our  present  almost 
universal  system  of  turning  the  general  rainfall 
into  the  sewers,  we  commit  an  offence  against 
both  sanitary  and  economical  law.  We  pollute 
at  the  spring-head  the  courses  of  our  rivers, 
diverting  to  this  evil  purpose  the  whole  of  the 
storm-water  for  which  we  make  provision  in 
our  towns.  We  involve  great  outlay,  great 
incertitude,  and  incompleteuess  of  action,  in 
those  works  of  sanitary  engineering  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  undertaken  by  all 
towns  and  centres  of  population.  And,  in  per- 
vious soils,  where  the  subterranean  sewage, 
properly  so  called,  must  be  carried  iu  impervi- 
ous conduits,  to  avoid  contamination  of  the 
whole  subterranean  lake  through  which  the 
drainage  has  to  be  led,  we  leave  the  district 
water-logged,  and  lose  one  important  part  of 
the  sanitary  benefits  of  drainage.  At  Chelms- 
ford the  separation  of  sewage  and  drainage  is 
actually  efleoted  ; the  storm-water  being  carried 
off  to  the  river  by  surface-channels  and  by  super- 
ficial conduits,  and  the  sewage  being  conveyed 
by  pipe-drains  to  a pumping  station  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  town. 

The  system  of  water  circulation,  when  once 
brought  to  oomparative  perfection,  involves  so 
much  of  what  we  may  call  wholesome  luxury, 
is  so  conducive  to  health,  and  diminishes  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  amount  of  domestic  labour  (a 
matter  which  presses  more  heavily  upon  society 
from  year  to  year)  that  no  doubt  can  bo  enter- 
tained as  to  its  future  prevalence  and  general 
adoption.  No  olher  system  will  compare  with 
it  for  amoment  in  these  importantcharacteristics. 
It  is  therefore  sheer  loss  of  time  to  give  verv 
minute  attention  to  the  subject  of  ash-closets, 
Birth-closets,  fosses  mohiles,  or  any  other  less 
effective  methods  of  keeping  our  houses  sweet. 

The  destruction  offish,  and  the  loss  ofoneof  the 
chief  charms  of  rural  life,  by  turning  runnin" 
streams  into  open  sewers,  are  offences  against 
social  propriety  under  any  aspect  of  the  cas^  But 
when  we  consider  how  the  germs  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  are  thus  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  riverain  population,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt.  Health,  no  less  than  comfort, 
bids  us  to  imitate  the  process  of  organic  life  by 
keeping  up  a constant  water  circulation  through 
our  habitations.  Health,  and  even  safety,  no 
less  impeiatively  demand  that  we  shall  not,  in* 
80  doing,  poison  the  sources  of  our  water  supply. ' 
That  we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  this  to  a I 
considerable  extent,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  I 

The  various  processes  that  have  been  invented  I 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  the  water  which  , 
has  served  as  scavenger  to  our  great  towns,  * 
before  it  returns  to  those  natural  channels  by 
which  it  must  alternately  make  its  way  to  the 
sea,  are  many,  and  often  are  ingenious.  One 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  affecting  this  part 
of  the  subject,  is,  that  we  seek  at  the  same  time 
an  testbetio  and  an  economical  object,  and  that, 
in  the  pursuit,  we  have  to  contend  with  both 
mechanical  and  chemical  difficulties.  Taking 
the  average  diluted  fluid  which  is  produced,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness 
at  home,  the  solid  matters  which  we  have  to 
remove  from  it  are  partly  mechanically  suspended 
and  partly  chemically  dissolved.  Again,  that 
which  offends  the  nose  is  one  thing,  and  that 
which  endangers  the  life  is  another.  It  is  pos- 
sible entirely  to  remove  the  former,  and  yet  to 
leave  in  the  apparently  pure  and  actually  limpid 
water  abundant  germs  of  organic  poison.  The 
sulphuric  acid,  which  imparts  the  most  offensive 
character  to  animal  refuse,  forms  about  a sixth 
part  of  the  solid  ingredients.  It  is  possible  to 
lay  hold,  chemically,  of  this  sulphuric  acid 
(and,  indeed,  this  is  the  chief  object  of  the  use 
of  clay,  alum,  or  other  forms  of  alumina),  with- 
ont  much  aflecting  the  organic  matters,  which 


amount  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  solids.  Thus 
we  have  to  regard  both  product  and  loss,  to  see 
what  elements  of  agricultural  value  we  can 
educe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  teat  chemically 
the  purityof  the  effluentwater.  Under  this  doable 
test,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  chemical  processes 
employed  are  limited  as  to  cost,  almost  every  em- 
pirical system  has  broken  down.  We  have  filtra- 
tion processes,  precipitation  processes,  an  AB  C 
process  5 we  have  employed  lime  j lime  and  cblo- 
ride  of  iron ; carbolates  and  sulphites  of  lime 
and  magnesia;  per-salts  of  iron  alone;  super- 
phosphate of  magnesia  ; snlpbate  of  iron,  lime, 
and  coal-dust ; crude  sulphate  of  alumina;  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  sulphate  of  zinc,  fine  charcoal 
and  slaked  quick  lime  ; alum,  blood,  clay,  char- 
coal, and  manganese ; all  without  a satisfactory 
result.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  money  for 
experiment,  and  costly  works  have  in  some 
places  been  undertaken,  bub  no  such  success  has 
attended  the  efforts,  as  all  would  so  gladly 
welcome  if  attained.  At  Leicester  and  at  Black- 
burn the  River  Pollution  Commissioners  report 
the  failure  of  the  lime  process  ; at  Chelmsford 
filtering  tanks  have  been  abandoned ; at  North- 
ampton the  employment  of  the  lime  and  chlo- 
ride of  iron  process  has  entailed  an  injunction 
from  Chancery  iu  protection  of  the  river  Nen  ; 
at  Croydon  the  use  of  per*saltB  of  iron  has  been 
tried  and  abandoned;  at  Cheltenham  Dr.  Bird’s 
process  has  been  disused ; at  Leamington  the 
ABC  process  is  about  to  be  given  up.  Regard- 
ing the  doable  requisite  of  economical  result  and 
purification  of  water,  failure  stares  us  in  the  face. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory,  however,  to  fiod  that, 
after  all,  the  moat  effective  and  reliable  is  also 
the  most  simple  and  natural  procedure.  The 
purifying  nature  of  the  earth  itself,  a fact  which 
underlies  such  methods  as  those  of  Mr.  Moule 
and  Dr.  Bird,  is  the  one  grand  feature  from 
which  hope  may  be  derived.  Sewage  water,  if 
filtered  through  a sufficient  depth  of  soil,  loses 
both  its  snspended  and  its  dissolved  elements 
of  evil,  and  leaves  them  in  the  proper  condition, 
as  the  nutriment  of  vegetable  life.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  must  no  longer  regard  the  disposition 
and  treatment  of  sewage  as  a distinct  engineer- 
ing question.  It  is  a portion  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  soientifio  farming.  It  holds  closely 
to  the  important  and  frightfully-neglected  sub- 
ject of  irrigation.  It  affords  the  means  of  con- 
verting  a waste  of  blown  sand  into  a luxuriant 
garden.  It  is  a matter  requiring  due  care, 
adequate  capital,  and  intelligent  adjustment  to 
the  soil  and  conditions  of  each  district  of  the 
country ; bub,  these  being  given,  the  result 
is  no  longer  problomatioal.  Everywhere  evi- 
dence may  be  collected  to  the  same  effect. 
The  volume,  by  Mr.  Corfield,  just  now  pub- 
lished, under  the  authority  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association,*  will  do 
much  to  remove  any  existing  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  irrigation  system.  Here  are 
the  ooDclaaions  at  which  the  writer  arrives, 
bearing  out  much  that  we  have  long  persistingly 
urged : — 


“ (a.)  That  by  careful  airl  well-conducted  sewaije  irriga- 
tion, especially  with  the  application  of  small  quantities 
per  acre,  the  purification  of  the  whole  liquid  refuse  of  a 
town  is  practically  perfect,  and  has  been  ensured  in  casee 
where  it  was  not  at  all  the  object  of  the  agriculturist ; and 
that  it  is  the  only  process  kuown  by  which  that  purifica- 
tion can  be  effected  on  a large  or  sm  ill  scale. 

(6.)  That  by  it  the  value  of  land  is  enormously  increased 
—at  least  doubled  in  every  itis'anoo.  That  perfectly 
worthless  land,  blowing  sea-sand  forinstance,  can  beiuarte 
in  this  way  to  support  large  and  valuable  crops. 

(c.)  That  the  quantity  per  acre  obtained  from  all  crops 
is  enormously  increased. 

(d.)  That  it  reduces  to  a great  ertent,  or  entirely  ren- 
ders unnecessary,  the  usual  amount  of  artificial  manures 
of  all  kinds,  by  supplying  a manure  especially  adapted, 
from  its  complex  constitution,  for  the  nourishment  of 
crops,  supplying  it  moreover  in  a state  of  solution,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  most  readily  absorbable  condition,  and 
supplying  at  the  same  time  that  most  necessary  aid  to 
vegetation,  water,  by  which  the  value  of  the  manure 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  almost  doubled. 

(e.)  That  by  it  the  farmer  is  rendered  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  weather,  so  that  he  can  be  practically 
certain  of  his  crops,  and  moreover  be  able  to  transplnuc 
them  as  much  as  be  pleases. 

(f.)  That  with  all  these  advautages,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
whenever  sewage  has  not  been  wastel'ully  applied,  it  has 
been  found  to  pay;  aud  that  when  its  management  is 
more  thoroughly  onderstood,  it  will  doubtless  be  fonnd  to 
be  a valuable  source  of  income  to  the  towns.  In  fact,  in 
the  words  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissions  (1870), 
' Intermittant  filtration  is  a costly  process  withnopossi- 
bilitv  of  any  return  ; whi;st  irrigation,  although  it  may  in 
the  first  instance  require  a larger  ourlay  of  capital,  affords 
a hopeful  prospect  of  a return  for  the  capital  invested.'  ” 


We  recotumend  for  a wide  study  the  patient, 
candid,  and  ample  digest  of  facta  upon  a mo- 
mentous subject  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Corfield. 


• “A  Digest  of  Facts  relating  to  the  Treatment  and 
Utilisation  of  Sewage.”  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  il.A. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1870. 
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LONDON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

If  attention  can  be  spared  for  awhile  from 
the  frightful  aspect  of  foreign  aff.iirs  to  home 
matters,  we  would  earnestly  bespeak  it  in  good 
lime  in  favour  of  the  proposed  adjustment  of 
our  local  difficulties,  arising  from  the  fact  of 
our  want  of  proper  government  for  the  Metro- 
polis. Our  home  affair.5  are  not  happily  quite  so 
disorganised  as  they  would  be  in  a state  of  war  ; 
still  even  now  they  may  be  said  often  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a state  of  siege.  At  any 
rate,  they  continually  exhibit  conflicting  ele- 
meats  nearly  as  disturbed  as  if  produced  at  a 
period  of  revolution.  And,  indeed,  the  local 
government  of  London  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
revolutionary  condition,  or  at  least  on  the  verge 
of  being  revolutionised,  for  we  have  the  distinct 
promise  of  the  Home  Secretary  that  this  sub- 
ject shall  be  one  of  the  first  dealt  with  in  the 
coming  session. 

If  we  can  trust,  too,  the  signs  of  the  times  : 
the  distress  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  losing  their  chairman,  and  the  difficulty  they 
seem  to  find  in  nominating  a new  one;  the 
general  objection  to  the  expense  and  inefficiency 
of  the  present  system,  which  daily  appears  in 
some  shape  or  other  ; the  want  of  confidence  in 
vestry  elections,  as  shown  by  the  disensaions  of 
working  men  and  others  on  the  Education  Bill ; 
this  business  is  ripe  for  legislation  : — an  im- 
portant fact  for  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  been  careful 
iu  this,  as  in  other  matters,  not  to  go  too  fast,  i 
but  who  may  be  now  assured  that  the  time  for  ! 
action  is  oome. 

Of  more  importance  to  a besieged  city  even  i 
than  gunpowder,  are  food  and  the  small  indi- 
vidual necessities  which  go  to  make  up  existence,  . 
and  so  we  may  say  of  more  importance  to  us  i 
here  at  home  are  the  comparatively  small 
details  of  daily  occurrence  than  even  the  fall  of 
cities  aud  empires  abroad,  at  least  within  the 
limited  sense  we  wish  to  put  upon  the  phrase. 
And  it  may  not  be  inopportune  when  the  cleanest 
aud  best  cared-for  city  in  the  world  is  rnnning 
the  risk  of  passing  away — perhaps  into  a mero 
heap  of  ruins — to  learn  the  lesson  which  we 
might  well  have  learned  before,  viz,,  how  to  clean 
and  keep  our  city  ; — while  in  our  turn  we  taught 
another,  viz.,  how  to  economise  our  moans  and 
keep  our  local  representative  system  at  work 
without  the  necessity  of  imperial  dictation  and 
control. 

Prudently  to  govern  ourselves  in  such  matters 
is  indeed  a worthy  end  and  aim  of  a groat  com- 
munity. Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  domestio 
details  are  neglected  ; such  local  government  as 
wo  have  is  decried,  and  things  of  home  interest 
are  only  mentioned  to  be  left  alone  to  take  care 
of  themselves  ; while  foreign  or  distant  business 
is  made  all  important;  aud  this  by  a population 
priding  itself  on  the  practical  character  of  its 
institutions,  aud  its  care  of  individual  home 
interests.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  com- 
plaints arise  j but  without  going  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  without  an  effort  to  provide  the  real 
remedy,  all  evaporate  in  noise  or  a newspaper 
letter  full  of  grumbles.  Not  a week  passes  but 
the  public,  by  one  of  its  wrong-tighters,  or  one 
who  has  felt  the  shoe  pinch  more  sorely  iu  his 
own  case  than  others,  complains  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  chaotic  state  of  our  metropolitan 
domestic  arrangements,  or  oven  of  the  deliberate 
mismanagement  of  vestries,  boards,  or  offices  of 
works.  In  fact,  officials  of  all  grades  connected 
with  our  London  Home  Government,  as  it  is 
facetiously  termed,  or  “ anarchy,”  as  it  has  been 
described,  have  to  bear  the  _brunt  of  well- 
meaning  but  often  narrow-drawn  complaints ; 
first  as  to  streets  wanting  mending,  then  as  to 
the  sharp  stones  with  which  they  are  mended, 
anon  as  to  the  snow  and  slosh  which  make  them 
nearly  impassable,  and  soon  after  that  as  to  the 
dust  and  dirt  which  are  not  kept  down  by  water- 
ing, aud  again,  the  slipporiness  caused  by  the 
water-carts.  The  wantof constant-service  water 
supply  for  daily  use  or  in  case  of  fire,  the  daily 
robberies  and  calls  for  the  police,  and  a host  of 
other  social  questions,  including  cab  regulations, 
street  barriers,  traffic  obstructions,  besides  the 
more  important  main  improvements  of  drainage, 
as  to  open  places,  &c. ; all  are  the  subjects  of 
indignant  articles  in  the  public  press  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  outcry  of  ratepayers  is  be- 
coming louder  and  louder,  as  the  burden  of  local 
and  metropolitan  taxation  increases  more  and 
more. 

The  worst  of  all  this  is  its  truth ; and  it  needs 
DO  arguments  to  show  that  such  complaints 
ought  not  to  be  well  founded  or  incr-pable  of 
remedy  in  a city  which  knows  what  le..!  local 
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government  onght  to  be,  but  which  hesitates  so 
strangely  to  agitate  for  the  application  of  this 
to  itself.  Now  we  venture  to  say  this  is  scarcely 
dignified,  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary business  habits  of  Englishmen,  scarcely 
likely  to  lead  to  any  good  result,  and  certain  not 
to  remedy  the  abuses  complained  of. 

What  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  machinery 
already  exists,  however,  and  what  is  wanted  in 
motive  power  is  but  latent.  In  the  midst  of  much 
apathy,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  activity 
and  energy  with  which  the  Metropolitan  Mnni- : 
cipal  Association  have  persistently  urged  this 
important  question  upon  the  public  and  its  Par- 
liamentary "representatives.  Some  time  ago  we 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  which,  in 
1868,  dropped  from  the  bands  of  Mr.  Mill  had 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  C.  Buxton,  and  we  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  reception  which  a deputation 
of  gentlemen,  headed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  met  with 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  who  spoke  earnestly,  and  pro- 
mised the  early  attention  of  the  Government  to 
Metropolitan  Municipal  Reform.  A whole 
session  of  Parliament  has  passed  since  then ; the 
way  is  cleared  of  a large  accumulation  of 
necessary  legislation  ; and  we  have  had  indeed, 
as  we  said,  a distinct  promise  of  some  practical 
result. 

It  is  therefore  with  renewed  hope  and  with 
earnest  expectation  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
subject  and  to  the  remedies  proposed,  not  with  a 
view  of  expressing  an  opinion  at  this  moment 
as  to  details,  but  to  show  the  way  which 
seems  to  promise  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
success.  Already  the  three  Bills  introduced  by 
Mr.  Buxton  have  been  considered  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
the  City  Corporation ; so  that  whether  the 
Government  measure  is  to  reproduce  these,  or 
to  run  in  a different  line,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  them.  One  of  these  Bills 
provided  for  the  formation  of  a series  of  nine 
municipal  boroughs,  to  whioh  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred, and  in  which  were  to  be  vested,  all  duties, 
powers,  and  properties,  now  exercised  by  the 
various  vestries  district  Boards  in  London. 
Another  provided  for  the  absorption  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  a new  Metro- 
politan Corporation  of  London,  composed  of  re- 
presentatives from  the  various  new  boroughs, 
and  of  the  present  Corporation  of  the  City.  At 
the  head  was  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor,  although 
the  present  Court  of  Aldermen  was  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, or  nearly  so,  while  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  to  become 
the  Chairman  of  a Works  Committee.  Thus 
making  a general  amalgamation,  or  fusion  of 
discordant  elements  into  one  general  council, 
with  one  head  and  one  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  metropolis,  and  thus  vastly  increasing  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  ancient  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  To  this,  at  least,  the  City 
dignitary  can  but  assent.  A third  Bill  was  for 
the  formation  of  London  into  a county  for  police 
purposes,  thus  doing  away  with  the  absurd 
arrangements  of  one  set  of  men  inside  and 
another  outside  Temple  Bar,  charged  with  the 
maintainence  of  order.  The  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  lines  marked  out  by  common 
usage  and  consent  is  obvious ; and  if  some  re- 
formation similar  to  the  above  plan  is  contem- 
plated, we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a 
scheme  worthy  of  full  and  fair  consideration. 

At  the  same  time  great  tact  will  be  needed  to 
carry  any  measure  which  really  touches  the  evils 
to  be  remedied,  for  vested  interests  in  abuses 
have  grown  strong;  officials  have  been  multi- 
plied, to  carry  on  what  may  better  be  done  by 
fewer  heads,  and  much  compensation  will  have 
to  be  granted.  Honorary  posts,  too,  will  have 
to  be  abolished,  and  great  opportunity  thereby 
afforded  to  vestrymen,  and  other  local  digni- 
taries,  to  show  their  public  spirit,  by  voting  for 
their  own  abolition.  But  the  work  is  great,  and 
personally  as  well  as  pecuniarily  interesting  to 
every  householder  and  resident  in  the  metro- 
polis, for  it  involves  all  the  business  now  car- 
ried  on  by  the  City  Corporation,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  innumerable  smaller  Boards 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  beeides  the 
business  of  those  whioh  otherwise  would  here- 
after have  to  be  created.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  matters  now  not  even  thought  of  by  these 
existing  authorities,  which  must  in  course  of 
time  be  taken  up  by  this  new  body.  Even  as 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  found 
business  grow  to  its  band,  and  additional  bur- 
dens placed  upon  its  broad  but  still  far  too 
weak  shoulders.  For  instance,  what  a relief 
would  it  be  to  our  overworked  Parliamentary 


legislators  if  they  could  escape  the  many  dis- 
ouBsions  on  petty  details  of  London  manage- 
ment, and  our  Home  Secretary  be  saved  from 
the  difficulties  of  cab  regulalion,  and  of  all 
thought  as  to  tin  flags  and  the  like. 

Our  neglected  squares,  our  sham  monuments, 
and  our  useless  fountains,  would  have  some 
one  responsible  for  their  condition,  and  her 
Majesty’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  answer  questions  as 
to  these  or  even  perhaps  might  be  saved 
from  questions  about  Serpentine  mud,  or 
how  not  to  rail  in  Regent’s  Park,  inasmuch 
as  no  public  parks  or  gardens  need  be  left 
under  Government  control. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why — three  Ys 
— we  should  adopt  some  improved  form  of 
general  metropolitan  government,  which  in 
themselves  seem  to  sum  up  the  principal  advan- 
tages to  be  gained,  viz.,  Eoouom-y,  Efficienc-y, 
and  Humanit-y ; in  opposition  to  their  three 
opposites,  which  rule  in  the  present  system, 
viz.,  Prodigalit-y,  Inefficienc-y,  and  Cruelt-y. 

The  first, — Economy, — includes  the  saving  of 
legislative  power  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  all 
the  extra  official  labour  now  required,  and  the 
time  of  numerous  local  members  which  could 
be  often  much  better  employed  in  doing  nothing. 
The  opportunity  for  economies  in  expenditure, 
with  larger  areas,  uniform  system,  better  method, 
closer  supervision,  larger  contracts,  and  constant 
use  for  plant  and  materials,  ^ obvious.  Also 
that  of  uniform  system  in  rating,  keeping 
accounts,  scale  of  payments  for  salaries,  and  so 
on ; while  all  this  would  as  obviously  lead  to 
greater  efficiency.  No  one  would  deny  the 
immense  waste  of  power  in  the  multitude  of  looal 
boards,  and  tho  difficulty  of  their  working 
economically  and  efficiently,  even  when  so 
disposed,  from  the  restricted  areas  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  and  the  involved  arrangements 
required  by  the  arbitrary  form  of  the  districts. 
Matters  in  this  state,  of  necessity  fall  into  the 
management  of  permanent  officials.  No  one 
can  stop  the  waste  ; no  one  insure  eflicienoy. 

Bub  Humanity  also  calls,  and  the  lost  lives  of 
both  man  and  beast  are  often  attributable  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  More  certain  sources  of 
death  are  our  London  streets  than  the  annual 
series  of  railway  accidents,  and  yet  no  remedy  is 
adopted,  easy  though  it  be.  And  tho  maiming 
and  laming  of  animals  is  only  too  easy  to  be 
accounted  for  ; yet  nowhere  is  the  simple  remedy 
applied  because  of  its  cost,  though  it  can  bo 
shown  to  be  absolutely  more  economical  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  making  of  our  streets  than 
to  leave  them  half  finished  as  at  present. 

But  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a proper 
local  government  for  Loudon,  we  think,  would 
be  the  power  of  attracting  the  beat  men  for  its 
administration.  The  honour  and  the  dignity 
conferred  by  being  a member  of  the  great 
council  being  worth  contending  for,  we  ought  to 
have  men  of  the  highest  ability  ready  and 
willing  to  give  their  attention  to  it  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  great  council  of  tho  nation,  and 
not  as  now,  leaving  local  affairs  entirely  to  local 
magnates  and  third-class  dignitaries,— men  who 
are  honoured  by  the  office  rather  than  honouring 
the  office  they  fill  without  adorning  it.  Already 
the  Education  Boards  aro  taking  a step  in  advance 
of  Vestry  Boards,  nominating  men  of  standing, 
men  of  edneation  and  experience,  men  — and, 
indeed,  we  may  now  add  loomen — of  large  ideas, 
instead  of  men  simply  rising  to  the  surface 
throDgh  the  surge  of  looal  jealousies. 

With  such  representatives,  intent  rather  upon 
practical  busiDesa  than  upon  speech-making,  we 
should  hope  to  have  a speedy  settlement  of  tho 
Hampstead  Heath  and  similar  questions  as  to 
open  spaces.  Economy  would  be  promoted  by 
an  early  consideration  of  the  probable  wants  in 
certain  localities,  rather  than  by  a long  haggle 
over  terms  of  purchase.  With  a powerful  body, 
such  as  wo  may  hope  to  see  constituted,  influ- 
ential by  personal,  as  well  as  by  official  position, 
there  would  be  leas  chance  of  a scheme  like  the 
Embankment  being  marred  by  the  petty  tyranny 
of  one  department  of  Government,  requiring  a 
strong  vote  in  Parliament  to  set  it  right ; or  of  the 
vested  interests  in  obstruction  being  able  to 
prevent  access  to  the  roadway  after  it  is  formed  ; 
nor,  again,  would  railway  companies  be  able, 
let  us  hope,  to  defy  the  authorities  east  and 
west,  and  put  up  bridges  and  stations,  air- 
holes and  notice-boards,  to  the  disfigurement 
of  the  localities  and  annoyance  of  every  one, 
without  interference  or  control. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a comprehensive  manner 
is  included  under  the  head  of  traffic,  com- 


prising nob  only  the  linos  of  road  anl 
water  way,  and  the  removal  of  all  obstrao- 
tions  to  the  circulation  of  the  population, 
and  the  moveable  part  of  their  goods  (such  as 
private  bars  and  barriers,  toll-bridges,  cS^.),  bat 
also  the  vehicles  themselves,  which,  whether 
they  travel  on  land  or  water,  are  alike  disgrace- 
ful in  the  present  day.  Why  should  such  inert 
barges  obstruct  our  river  traffic  as  at  present, 
and  such  shabby  steamboats  be  allowed  to  bump 
against  the  new  piers  which  have  been  carefully 
provided  for  their  accommodation  ? and  why 
should  our  cabs  aud  omnibuses  be  deemed  so  in- 
capable  of  improvement,  when  everywhere  else 
they  are  better  than  in  Loudon  ? 

These  questions  would  soon  be  answered  by  a 
strong  Government,  representing  London  as  a 
complete  unity  or  community  j while  such  a body 
would  surely  find  moms  of  passing  through 
Parliament  an  improved  Building  Act,  or  add 
some  important  improvements  to  tho  present 
one.  At  the  same  time  it  would  re-arrange  the 
not  unimportant  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
district  surveyors,  so  as  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  most  able  instead  of  the  youngest  and  least 
known  bo  the  world  for  their  ability.  To  the 
future  builders  of  London  this  is  likely  to  become 
a serious  affair  ; but  the  thousand  and  one  mat- 
ters of  a like  nature  which  in  some  way  or  other 
affect  architects,  builders,  and  inhabitants  alike, 
will  demand  serious  consideration  and  impartial 
judgment  when  the  expected  measure  shall  be 
unfolded  in  the  coming  Session. 


GAFF  MUSIC  AND  THE  OPERA. 

To  those  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work 
and  surroundings  of  the  man  Shakspeare,  it 
must  always  be  a matter  of  no  small  importance 
to  find  out,  after  the  writing  of  his  plays,  what 
he  did  with  them  and  how  they  were  put  upon 
the  stage — such  as  that  stage  was.  We  have,ia 
a previous  number,  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea, 
though  a very  faint  and  imperfect  one,  of  the 
Globa  Theatre  ; and  we  now  propose  to  show,  in 
part,  what  it  was  that  that  little  inconvenient 
and  weather-beaten  house  enshrined,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  Sbakepoare  and  his  doings.  Every 
portion  of  this  world-famous  little  playhouse 
baa  been  made  matter  of  controvesy,  and  no 
part  more  so  than  its  orchestra,  where  it  was, 
what  it  was,  how  many  performers  in  it,  and 
what  they  did.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  they  either  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  stage  itself,  or  occupied  a little  gallery  im- 
mediately above  aud  on  one  side  of  it,  and  pro- 
bably on  a level  with  the  gallery,  marked  e,  in 
the  section  of  the  Globe  on  p.  780,  ante.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  idea  of 
the  architect  or  builder  in  the  construction  of 
the  Globe  playhouse  was  the  common  inn-yard 
of  the  time,  with  its  gallery  running  all  round 
it ; and  it  may  be  that  the  gallery,  e,  was  simply 
a continuation  of  the  main  gallery,  b b,  of  the 
building,  indeed  just  as  though  it  had  been  an 
inn-yard  octagonal  on  plan,  In  the  inn-yards  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  “ mnsicioners  ” were 
posted  in  this  gallery,  and  it  may  have  been 
80  in  the  Globe,  the  stage  being  narrow  and 
fully  occupied  by  the  actors  themselves,  aud  the 
select  and  privileged  visitors.  In  one  of  the 
modern  gaffs,  where  there  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty with  tho  placing  of  the  orchestra,  a small 
gallery  has  been  specially  constructed  for  if, 
and  from  it  half  the  necessary  work  of  the  show- 
proceeds. 

But  if  the  position  of  the  orchestra  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  playhouse  admits  of  doubt  or  contro- 
versy, much  more  so  does  that  of  the  number 
and  character  of  the  performers,  the  instruments 
they  piped  on,  and  tho  character  of  the  music 
they  played.  There  are  so  many  notices  of 
music  in  Siinkspeare’s  plays  that  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  prominent  position  held 
by  those  who  did  the  work  of  an  orchestra  in  hia 
day  and  playhouse.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  did  a very  important  work,  and  were  nob 
allowed  to  spare  their  breath,  for  in  addition  to 
a volume  of  evidence  we  are  told  in  a notice  of 
a play  acted  at  the  Blackfriars  in  1609,  a year 
in  which  Shakspeare  wrote  one  or  more  of  his 
plays,  that  “ when  the  ladies  drew  the  curtains, 
the  cornets  and  organs  played  loud  and  full 
music  for  the  act.”  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  music,  whatever  its  character  or  kind,  was  a 
most  important  element  in  the  performance  of  a 
play  iu  Shakspeare’s  time,  and  that  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  play-goiog  public  was  kept 
up  by  the  efforts  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  not  a 
1 little  important  to  bear  this  steadily  in  mind,  for 
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in  the  modern  gaff,  the  lineal  doBcendant,  aa  we 
contend,  of  the  playhonae  of  Shabapeare,  the 
mnsicians  never  leave  the  orchestra  for  a 
minnte,  and  are  perpetnally  in  reqnisition. 
Indeed,  unlike  a theatre,  a gaff  could  nob  snstain 
itself  without  the  musical  element,  always  ready 
for  its  special  work  in  the  way  which  we  propose 
to  explain.  It  is  High  Art  in  a gaff. 

But  first  as  to  the  kind  of  instruments  used  in 
a playhonae  in  Shakspeare’s  century.  We  are 
told  that  there  were  trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys, 
lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  and  that  pro- 
bably there  could  not  have  been  more  than  from 
eight  to  ten  performers,  if  so  many.  What  a 
curious  thing  it  would  be  to  see  and  hear  the 
Globe  orchestra.  Did  it  make  more  or  less  noise 
than  our  improved  men  and  instruments  contrive 
to  make  ? Did  the  trumpets  ontblow  the  rest  of 
the  instruments,  or  were  they  softened  down  to 
their  more  modest  tone  ? What  a pity  it  is  that 
poor  Shakspeare  did  not  leave  us  a little  account 
of  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  performance, 
music  and  all,  of  one  of  his  own  plays  j what  a 
light  it  would  have  thrown  on  his  plays,  and 
his  theatre,  and  himself.  In  the  gaff  of  to-day, 
the  ever-to-be-remembered  and  famous  “ City,” 
the  City  of  London  Theatre,  as  it  once  was  (it 
is  now,  alas  ! waiting  for  burial),  the  band  con- 
sisted of  some  five  performers, — a violin ; a cornet- 
ii-piston  (no  modern  band  could  exist  without 
this  cornet)  ; two  drums,  ingeniously  played  by 
one  man, — i.e.,  a small  drum  and  a kettle-drum, 
with  which  positive  wonders  are  to  be  done, 
when  yon  know  how  j afiute;  and  a semi-grand 
pianoforte.  As  a contrast  to  a band  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  another  estab- 
lishment the  band  consists  wholly  of  brass  in- 
struments,— three  cornets  and  two  horns  j while 
in  yet  one  other,  but  somewhat  smaller  place, 
the  orchestra  is  made  up  of  a violin,  a oornet, 
and  a pianoforte.  In  mere  numbers,  therefore, 
Shakspeare  would  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of 
it.  But  the  really  vital  and  interesting  question 
to  us  is,  what  did  the  band  of  mnsicians  do  in 
Skakspeare’s  day,  and  in  his  theatre,  and  what 
does  the  orchestra  do  in  a modem  gaff,  as  con- 
trasted with  what  is  done  by  the  immense 
orchestra  of  Covent  Garden,  or  the  more  modest 
band  of  an  ordinary  minor  theatre  ? It  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  subjects  connected  with  art 
and  theatres  and  plays  that  can  be  well  imagined, 
and  we  may  confess  at  once  that  the  gaff  may 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  How  far  our  gaff  friend 
Shakspeare  can  help  us  may  be  a little  doubtful  j 
but  the  “ Globe  ” existed  before  the  “ City.” 

It  is  not  a little  difficult  to  make  so  new  a 
subject  as  this  duly  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  themselves  gone  through  some  troubles 
to  come  at  it ; for  very  many  things  have  to  be 
considered,  some  of  quite  an  elementary  nature, 
and  others  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  open  to 
not  a little  controversy.  In  an  ordinary  operatic 
performance  at  Covent  Garden,  it  is  well  enough 
known  that  the  musicians  never  leave  the 
orchestra,  and  that  the  opera  consists  of  over- 
ture, airs  as  they  are  called,  accompanied  words 
or  recitative,  songs,  and  choruses, — in  short,  as 
in  the  opera  of  operas,  aa  it  has  been  fitly 
named,  Mozart’s  ‘‘  Don  Giovanni,”  the  words  of 
the  play  are  conveyed  to  the  audience  through 
the  medium  of  music;  indeed,  so  magnificently 
creative  and  so  dramatic  is  the  instrumental 
music  in  it  that  the  words  spoken  or  sung  are  of 
quite  a secondary  and  subordinate  use,  the  won- 
derful music  completely  overpowers  them,  and 
no  one  cares  much  to  know  what  it  is  that  is 
said,  or  what  the  words  mean,  the  whole  story, 
and  a capital  one  it  is,  notwithstanding  what  a 
modem  writer  says,  is  so  wrought  out  and 
told  by  the  marvellous  power  of  the  music. 
Mozart  may  well  compare  with  Shakspeare  in 
dramatic  power ; for,  had  he  had  any  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  to  illustrate  with  music,  he  must 
have  divided  with  Shakspeare  the  glory  of  it, 
for  his  music  would  have  done  one  half,  at  least, 
of  the  descriptive  work ; indeed,  may  we  not  say 
that  the  one  would  have  negatived  the  other  ? 
the  words  might  even  have  been  lost  in  the 
stupendous  musical  accompaniment.  Can  yon, 
then,  some  may  ask,  have  anything  too  good  ? 
Impossible,  may  be  theanswer;  bnt  if  at  one  and 
the  same  time  and  together,  yon  may. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Covent-garden  opera 
and  a gaff  drama  are  at  the  very  antipodes  of 
artistic  and  social  and  hnman  things,  and  that 
by  no  means  could  the  opera  audience  be  got  to 
interest  itself  in  the  lower  performance  ; but  at 
the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  catch  the  ear  and  keep  the  attention 
of  a gaff  audience  in  her  Majesty’s  Opera  House. 
Stupidity  and  ignorance ! Not  so,  for  the  real  rea- 


son, we  can  assure  you,  would  be  not  deafness  to 
the  mnsic,  bnt  from  the  fact  of  the  rough  audience 
not  being  able  to  make  out  what  is  going  on  or 
being  Baid;"the  said  audience  demanding,  first 
and  before  all  things  else,  that  all  spoken  words 
be  quite  clear  and  distinct,  whatever  they  are  or 
may  pretend  to  mean.  Now,  this  is  going  back 
to  a very  early  and  primitive  way  of  doing 
things;  and  the  question  may  well  be  asked, 
which  manifests  the  highest  perceptive  powers, 
which  is  the  most  intelligent  demand,  the  words 
of  “ Hamlet  " or  the  music  of  ” Don  Giovanni,” 
for  you  cannot  have  both  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  musio  is  necessary  to  sustain  and  keeu  alive 
the  dramatic  interest ; and,  probably,  in  Shak- 
speare’s  day,  and  in  the  Globe  playhouse,  and 
certainly  in  the  modern  gaff,  this  is  done,  or  at 
least  attempted  to  be  done,  by  a very  simple  and 
beautiful  expedient : we  say  attempted,  because, 
with  means  so  slender  and  place  so  rough,  we 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed. 

In  Shakspeare’s  “ Globe”  and  " Blackfriars,” 
the  band,  in  its  gallery  or  elsewhere,  certainly 
bore  a moat  important  part,  for  we  are  told 
that,  before  the  play  began,  " three  flourishes 
were  played,”  or  there  were  “ three  soundings,” 
a phrase  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  some 
commentators  not  a little;  by  some  it  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  a sort  of  overture,  as  in  an 
ordinary  theatre;  bnt  may  not  the  gaff  system 
of  doing  things  throw  light  on  its  real  meaning  ? 
Of  coarse,  in  the  gaffs  there  is  a little  music 
from  the  band  before  the  ” piece  ” begins,  bnt  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  indicate  its  nature ; but  directly  the  curtain 
rises,  and  before  the  performer  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, or  says  anything,  — ^jnst,  indeed,  as  he 
is  coming  on, — some  few  bars  of  music  are  played 
by  way  of  indicating  his  importance  and  the 
character  of  his  part.  In  a genuine  gaff  this  is 
repeated  whenever  a performer  makes  his  ap- 
pearance from  the  side,  and  whatever  he  may  be, 
even  if  he  be  only  a serving-man.  Of  course,  the 
length  and  character  of  this  simple  sort  of  musio 
difl'ers  according  to  the  importance  of  the  player, 
and  the  character  of  the  part  he  takes,  whether 
comic  or  tragic,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating it  and  of  deepening  the  impression  to  be 
made.  But  more  than  this  : not  only  is  the 
great  tragedian  of  the  night  ushered  on  to  the 
stage  by  this  preliminary  outburst  of  music,  bnt 
during  the  whole  of  his  villain  plottings,  and 
tragic  speeches,  and  pantomimic  action  in 
finding  out  the  murder,  or  in  the  effort  to  com- 
mib  one,  a low  strain  of  music  is  kept  up,  varied 
at  intervals  by  louder  bars,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  and  sustaining  the  dramatic  interest, 
and  of  helping  the  actor  in  his  work.  The 
actual  musio  is  simple  enough  ; but  yet  it  is 
made  at  times  not  a little  expressive  of  the  action 
going  on  ; indeed,  becomes  in  a certain  sense 
operatic ; but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  it  is  so  subdued  and  subordinated  to  the 
words  uttered,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
words,  or  prevent  their  being  perfectly  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  and  understood.  The  impression 
caused  by  the  uttered  words  of  the  play  is  simply 
sought  to  be  deepened;  but  not,  as  in  opera, 
nearly  or  quite  blotted  out  by  the  musical  ac- 
companiment. The  great  defect  of  the  opera  is 
that  the  words  and  even  action  of  the  drama 
become  altogether  secondary  and  subordinate  to 
the  all-overwhelming  instrumental  music.  In 
the  last  act  of  “ Don  Giovanni,”  so  dramatic,  and 
wonderful,  and  sustained,  is  the  musio,  that  the 
words  are  lost ; the  musio  does  all  the  work,  and 
Mozart  has  written  the  play  over  again  in 
musical  notes ! But  in  gaff  music  this  will 
nob  do.  The  audience  want  clear  words, 
spoken  words,  and  music  simply  to  deepen  or 
heighten  their  import,  bnt  not  to  smother 
them  or  even  to  compete  with  them.  In  an 
ordinary  theatre  no  music  seems,  as  a rule,  to  be 
needed  during  the  actual  performance;  both 
action  and  talk  go  on  without  it,  though  it  is 
occasionally  introduced  in  modern  melodrama. 
It  is  verily  a great  art  problem  in  embrio,  and 
is  well  worth  cogitation,  not  to  say  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  solving  it  practically ; nay,  we 
had  almost  said  it  is  the  highest  of  art 
problems,  for  if  the  highest  of  human  faculties 
be,  as  we  are  told,  the  poetic,  surely  one  equally 
high  is,  how  best  to  read  it  to  the  world’s  ear. 
Opera  smothers  it  outright’;  the  ordinary  theatre, 
as  a rule,  rejects  help  of  sound ; but  the  gafl’s 
demand  a something  from  the  opera,  but  reject 
its  overwhelming,  or,  as  Shakspeare  would  have 
said,  its  gloomily  overlooking  power  of  sound. 
When  this  most  beautiful  idea  of  helping  the 


impression  made  by  clearly  uttered  words  first 
arose  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
it  was  taken  advantage  of,  at  least  partially.  In 
a curious  compilation  written  in  1609,  Shak- 
speare yet  living,  Decker’s  “ Gala  Hornebooke,” 
it  is  said,  " Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage 
until  the  quaking  prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got 
colour  into  his  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the 
trumpets  their  cue  that  he  is  upon  the  point  to 
enter  a clear  indication  that  music,  some- 
times at  least,  preceded  the  entrance  of  an  actor 
on  the  stage  by  way  of  preparing  the  audience 
for  him  and  the  part  he  had  to  play.  If,  there- 
fore, the  antiquity  of  the  Globe  play-house  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  all  who  care  about  the  man 
who  has  so  immortalised  it,  must  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  no  leas  interest  as  to  what  it  was 
specially  built  for,  and  how  the  written  plays  of 
Shakspeare  were  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe 
” Gaff  ” and  performed  ? Tet,  more  curious  still, 
did  Shakspeare  write  his  plays  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  acting  of  them  music  would  run 
along  side  by  side  with  his  charmed  words  ? Or 
did  those  ‘'groundlings”  and  “gallery  com- 
moners,” who  buy  their  sport  for  a penny,  compel 
him  to  play  them  into  humour;  or,  was  it  all 
left  to  these  our  modern  days  sinking  down  into 
the  gutters  from  high  opera ; or,  did  opera 
itself  rise  out  of  it ; or,  did  it  indeed  come  of  an 
older  time  when  words  were  too  few  and  weighty 
to  be  smothered  even  in  the  sweetest  of  sounds  ; 
or,  last  theory  of  all.  Tribes  of  the  Bagged  ! are 
you  alone  guilty  of  it,  and  living  only  for  the 
passing  hour,  is  it  you  only  that  ask  for 
intelligible  words  out  of  an  atmosphere  of  music  ? 


A SEBMON  ABCHITECTHEAL. 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  on  the  opening  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Edinburgh,  afcer  the  large  east  window 
had  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  mentioned 
last  week  in  our  pages,  the  clergyman,  tbeBev. 

J.  Macgregor,  D.D.,  in  the  coarse  of  a sermon 
showing  the  propriety  of  adorning  the  House  of 
God,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

Although  place  and  form  can  give  no  accepta- 
bility to  worship, — although  no  virtue  is  added  to 
the  supplication  of  the  humble  petitioner  at  a 
throne  of  grace,  because  that  supplication  is 
uttered  amid  ascending  incense  and  beneath  a i 
painted  dome, — still,  as  in  these  latitudes  at  least,  i 
public  assemblies  can  be  held  only  within  the  | 
shelter  of  roof  and  walls,  our  first  point  is  that  : 
the  place  where  men  assemble  for  the  worship  | 
of  their  Maker  should,  even  in  the  matter  of 
stone  and  lime,  and  much  more  in  all  the  ex- 
ternal aids  of  worship,  serve  the  end  they  are 
designed  to  serve  and  be  the  very  best  which  the 
worshippers  can  make  them.  While  we  rightly 
believe  that  the  moat  tasteful  architecture  and 
the  moat  chaste  adornment  cannot  make  the 
four  walls  of  a building  a house  of  God ; that  I 
there  is  aoraothing  of  infinitely  higher  import-  i 
ance  than  painted  windows  and  long-drawn 
aisles,  we  think  wrongly  if  we  think  that  these 
things  are  of  no  consequence  at  all.  While  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  more  virtue  in  a cathe- 
dral than  in  a barn,  I believe  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  worship  God  better  in  a cathedral 
than  in  a barn.  The  Communion-wine  would 
serve  its  end  if  passed  round  in  an  earthen 
vessel  just  as  well  aa  in  a vessel  of  silver. 
The  Communion-table  would  be  as  holy 
a Communion-table  with  bare  boards  as  when 
covered  with  a snow-white  linen  cloth.  Why 
do  we  nae  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other;  but  just  because  we  feel  that  it 
is  more  appropriate,  more  becoming,  more 
helpful  to  our  own  devotion,  and  more  suit- 
able to  the  service  of  our  maker.  On  the 
very  lowest  ground  it  is  surely  a right  and  de- 
corous thing  to  expend  a little  of  that  taste  and 
wealth  we  pour  forth  so  lavishly  in  decorating 
our  private  residences,  in  adorning  that  house 
where  we  are  wont  to  assemble  for  prayer,  where 
our  fathers  worshipped  before  us,  and  our 
children  after  us  may  worship  when  we  are  in  our 
graves.  The  sentiment  of  David’s  heart  should 
be  that  of  every  true  man,  “ See  now  I dwell  in 
an  house  of  Cedar  ; bnt  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth 
within  curtains.” 

The  nature  which  God  has  given  us  when  not 
thwarted  by  silly  prejudice  or  bigotry,  craves 
for  and  prompts  to  the  use  of  what  is  decorous 
and  beautiful  in  the  highest  act  in  which  man 
can  be  engaged — the  worship  of  his  Maker. 
Everything  that  can  possibly  tend  to  soothe,  to 
solemnise,  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  work  of  worship,  should  be 
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employed  in  rendering  the  church  a holy  and  a 
heautiful  house.  It  is  in  thorough  harmony  with 
what  has  now  been  said  that  just  as  the  com- 
mon and  universal  faith  of  man  has  been  faith  in 
God,  jnst  as  the  very  oldest  of  existing  litera- 
tnres — the  Hebrew  and  the  Sanskrit — are  very 
largely  occupied  with  God,  even  so  the  oldest 
and  stateliest  monuments  of  the  world  are 
buildings  which  in  one  form  or  another  owe  their 
•origin  to  the  religious  instincts  of  humanity,  and 
have  been  reared  and  used  for  the  worship  of 
God.  While  all  other  traces  of  the  pagan  wor- 
ship of  our  forefathers  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, the  Druid  circles  of  Stonehenge  and  of 
other  places  still  remain.  The  round  towers  of 
Abernethy,  and  of  Ireland,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  a few  existing  words,  the  only 
memorials  which  remain  of  the  far-back  age  to 
which  they  belong.  The  very  oldest,  the  very 
highest,  and  the  very  largest,  of  all  existing 
monuments,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  were  reared 
on  the  strength  of  a religious  idea,  and  perhaps 
served  the  end  of  worship.  The  majestic  piles 
of  Thebes  and  Luxor  were  temples.  The  Par- 
thenon, the  most  architecturally  perfect  of  all 
buildings,  is  a temple.  The  genins  and  the 
wealth  of  ancient  Home  could  prodace  no  more 
superb  strnoture  than  the  Pantheon,  with  its 
fine  portico  and  its  bronze  roof,  resembling  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven, —and  the  Pantheon  is  a 
temple.  Overtopping  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  with  its  3G0  churches,  rises  St.  Peter’s  j 
and  high  above  the  roar  of  London  towers  the 
■dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Thus,  in  all  time,  and  in 
every  land,  palaces  yield  the  palm  to  churches 
and  temples.  This  truth  has  been  beautifully 
put  by  another  : “ How  striking  a proof  is  it  of 
the  strength  of  the  adorning  principle  in  human 
nature, — what  an  illustration  of  mankind’s  sense 
of  depending  upon  an  unseen  Supreme,  that  the 
grandest  works  which  the  nations  have  reared 
are  those  connected  with  religion.  Were  a spirit 
from  some  distant  world  to  look  down  upon  the 
surface  of  our  planet  as  it  epins  round  in  the 
solar  rays,  his  eye  wonld  be  most  attracted  as 
the  morning  light  passed  onwards  by  the  glitter- 
ing and  painted  pagodas  of  China,  Borneo,  and 
Japan ; the  richly-ornamented  temples  and 
stupendous  rock-abrines  of  India ; the  dome- 
topped  mosques  and  tall  slender  minarets  of 
Western  Asia  ; the  pyramids  and  vast  temples 
of  Egypt,  with  their  mile-long  avenues,  of 
gigantic  statues  and  sphinxes ; the  graceful 
■shrines  of  classic  Greece;  the  Basilicas  of  Home 
and  Byzantium  ; the  semi-Oriental  church  domes 
of  Moscow;  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  Western 
Europe ; and  as  the  day  closed  the  light  would 
fall  dimly  upon  the  ruins  of  the  grand  snn- 
templea  of  Mexico  and  Pern.”  If  men  of  all 
times,  of  all  colonrs,  of  all  creeds,  have  thus 
spent  their  best  on  what  they  believed  to  be  best, 
the  worship  of  God,  this  general  agreement  of 
mankind  is  surely  more  than  a proof  of  the 
adorning  principle;  it  is  some  indication  of  the 
will  of  God  for  all  men. 

The  preacher  then  went  on  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  arguments.  To  show  that  there  were 
clearer  indications  of  the  will  of  God  in  this 
matter,  be  instanced,  first,  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  built  by  a nation  of  slaves,  who  bad 
been  bub  a few  months  before  delivered  from  the 
servitude  of  centories,  bnilfe  by  the  command, 
and  according  to  the  plan  of  God,  as  the  grateful 
offering  of  an  emancipated  people.  So  hearty 
was  their  response  to  this  appeal,  that  women 
brought  their  golden  ear-rings,  and  there  was 
more  than  enough,  so  that  Moses  had  to  restrain 
the  outflow  of  their  benevolence.  The  result 
was,  that  that  first  church  ever  reared  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  considering  the 
people  who  bnilt  it,  and  the  place  and  time  of 
its  building,  ” exceeded  in  costliness  and  splen- 
•dour  any  cathedral  of  the  present  day,  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
population.”  Then,  if  ever,  might  selfishness  or 
cautions  thrift  have  asked  with  show  of  plausi- 
•bility,  what  need  for  any  costly  edifice  for  divine 
service  ? Then,  if  ever,  might  He  who  dwelleth 
cot  in  temples  made  with  bands,  have  looked 
down  well  pleased  on  the  rudest  hut  which 
poverty  ever  reared  as  a place  of  praise  ? For 
where  could  nobler  'natural  temple  bo  found 
'than  the  unrivalled  scene  which  spread  around 
the  builders  of  the  Tabernacle ; its  floor,  that 
•broad,  smooth  plain  of  Eahab;  its  walls  before, 
■behind,  around,  on  every  side  the  granite  ribs  of 
the  everlasting  bills  ; their  jagged  peaks  its  pin- 
nacles, and  the  glorious  Arabian  sky  its  dome  ? 
And  yet  there,  in  that  grandest  of  all  natural 
cathedrals,  Sinai  before  them,  and  the  hills 
around,  the  command  of  God  goes  forth,  “Let 


them  make  Me  a sanctuary,  that  I may  dwell 
among  them.” 

He  then  alluded  to  the  second  church  built  by 
God’s  command, — the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

After  describing  its  splendour  and  massive- 
ness,— and  some  of  its  stones  are  still  standing, 
and  may  until  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things, — he  said : — “ Beantifnl  beyond  all  parallel 
must  that  Temple  have  been  when  in  its  glory  it 
crowned  the  steeps  of  Zion.  And  what  I wish 
yon  specially  to  remark  is  this, — that  while  the 
cold  and  calonlating  spirit  of  onr  age  wonld  be 
apt  to  murmur  at  all  this  blaze  and  glitter  of 
gold  as  a useless  display,  an  unnecessary  outlay 
of  wealth  even  for  an  age  and  a religion  where 
symbolism  was  indispensable,  it  did  not  seem  so 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  for  whom  this  Temple  was 
reared.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  offering, 
and  filled  that  Temple  with  His  glory,  and  chose 
it  as  a house  to  dwell  in.” 

From  all  this  he  submitted  that  there  was  a 
principle  which  seemed  pretty  clearly  established, 
viz.,  that  God  means  us  when  we  worship  Him, 
to  do  it  with  our  very  best.  If  the  devotional 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  naturally  crave  for 
decorous  expression ; if  even  the  Pagan  in  his 
blindness  could  rear,  out  of  love  to  God,  temples 
which  will  for  ages  yet  be  the  wonder  of  the 
world  ; if  this  natural  and  universal  impulse  has 
received  the  direct  imprimatur  of  Heaven,  the 
only  two  churches  ever  built  by  God’s  direct 
command  being  gems  of  art,  treasnre-honses  of 
wealth  and  beauty ; then,  he  submitted,  there  are 
here  a set  of  facts  on  which  Protestant  Christians 
would  do  well  to  ponder.  He  knew  the  wide 
gulf  which  separates  Christianity  from  Judaism, 
but,  he  asked,  is  the  God  of  the  Jew  a different 
God  from  that  of  the  Christian  ? Is  the  Old 
Testament  the  Bible  only  of  the  Jew,  and  not 
also  of  the  Christian  ? He  submitted  that  keep- 
ing clearly  in  view  the  difference  between  the 
two  religions,  the  symbolism  of  the  one,  and  the 
apiritnality  and  sublime  simplioiby  of  the  other, 
we  could  learn  from  God’s  dealings  with  His 
ancient  people.  His  will  regarding  ourselves,  that 
in  all  which  pertains  to  worship  down  from  the 
very  stone  and  lime  of  the  building,  up  to  its 
almsgiving,  its  preaching,  its  praise,  its  prayer, 
up  to  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  worshipper, 
we  are  to  give  God  of  onr  very  best  for  Hia  dear 
Son’s  sake;  and,  in  all  respects,  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest,  from  the  altitude  of  the 
body  up  to  the  altitude  of  the  soul,  make  His 
Church  “ a body  and  a beautiful  house.” 


IS  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL 
TO  IMPROVEMENT  IN  DWELLINGS  AND 
HABITS  OF  LIFE.* 

Let  sanitary  truths  be  tanght  in  every  school : 
we  shall  then,  at  least,  secure  the  knowledge  to 
the  rising  generation.  But  we  shall  do  more 
than  this : the  parents  will  be  reached  through 
the  children  ; the  information  taught  at  school 
will  be  carried  home  to  the  cottage.  It  will  do 
more  than  this  : it  will  permeate  up  to  the 
middle-class,  some  sections  of  which  are  as 
destitnte  of  sanitary  knowledge  as  any  of  our 
labouring  poor, — yes,  and  it  may  permeate  higher 
still.  Every  one  wishes  to  have  good  health  and 
toliveas  long  as  possible;  yet  the  very  knowledge 
by  which  life  and  health  are  secured  is  ignored 
in  every  system  of  education,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest. 

"As  regards  Government  aided  schools,  I should 
like  to  see  the  Government  grant  in  aid  made 
contingent  on  the  teaching  of  sanitary  informa- 
tion. There  are  many  elementary  works  that 
might  be  used  for  reading-lessons  that  wonld 
convey  the  information,  such  as — the  worth  of 
fresh  air,  the  value  of  pare  water,  the  value  of 
good  food,  the  infinence  of  wholesome  drinks, 
the  gain  of  a well-trained  mind.  Let  this, 
teaching  be  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  receipt 
of  the  grant  in  aid,  and  the  subject  will  soon  he 
generally  and  well  understood.  If  we  do  this 
the  next  generation  will  not  pass  throngh  life 
without  securing  the  desired  improvements. 

There  are  already  a large  section  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in  a position  to  command  the  desired 
homes,  if  they  appreciated  them ; there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  thousands  of  mechanics  and 
artizans  in  this  country,  earning  wages  ranging 
from  four  to  ten  shillings  per  day,  who  are  con- 


* From  apaper  (printed  at  Chippenham  by  G.  Noyes), 
titled  “ la  the  better  Education  of  the  Labouriog  Popula- 
tioD  Essential  to  any  General  Improvement  in  their 
Dwellings  or  Habits  of  Life?”  Read  at  the  Kuri- 
deconal  Conference  held  at  Chippenham,  August  25tb, 
187P.  By  Mr.  James  S.  Eandell. 


' tent  to  doinicile  their  families  in  dwellings  that 
cost  them  from  three  to  four  shillings  per  week 
rental,  while  they  spend  on  stimulants  and 
tobacco  for  their  own  personal  consumption  four 
times  the  amonnt  of  rent  they  pay.  Improve 
their  wants,  and  they  are  in  a position  to  give 
eftect  to  improved  desires.  How  would  it  aid 
the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  this  class, 
if  only  one-fonrth  of  the  amount  they  now  spend 
on  stimulants  were  withdrawn  from  that  expen- 
diture and  directed  to  home  expenses  ? Aa 
regards  the  mechanio,  artizan,  and  mining  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  they  are  already  in  a 
position  to  command  the  improved  booses  if 
they  desired  them. 

The  chief  causes  of  panperism  are  incapacity, 
improvidence,  and  disease;  the  two  first  are  the 
direct  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  the  latter  is 
largely  promoted  by  ignorance  : to  get  rid  of 
panperism  we  must  get  rid  of  ignorance — that  is 
to  say,  to  avoid  tho  perpetnatiou  of  the  evil,  we 
must  remove  the  producing  cause. 

Let  US  review  the  subject.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  the  mechanic,  artisan,  and  mining 
classes,  earning  high  wages,  and,  for  want  of 
a correct  appreciation,  they  spend  a large  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  in  debasing,  instead  of 
raising  their  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  localities,  especially  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, there  are  labourers  beyond  the  require- 
mentsof  the  district, — men,  till  a few  years  since, 
hedged  in  by  the  law  of  settlement  to  a limited 
market  for  their  labour, — men  still  destitute  of 
sufficient  intelligence  to  give  them  adaptability 
of  mind  or  body  to  take  their  labour  into  chan- 
nels where  the  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate, 
where  it  would  be  useful  and  profitable  to  others, 
and,  conseqnently,  remunerative  to  themselves. 
The  schoolmaster  is  wanted  to  each  class ; to 
teach  the  one  the  capacity  to  earn ; to  teach 
each  the  wisdom  to  spend;  and,  in  thus  doing,  to 
improve  their  households.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  for  securing  elementary  ednoation  dnring 
the  early  years  of  childhood. 

Do  not  infer  from  my  remarks  that  I imagine 
the  working  classes  are  not  improving ; I believe 
we  see  many  evidences  that  they  are  improving ; 
there  are  evidences  of  this  in  their  oo-operativa 
institotions,  in  their  mntnal  assurance  societies, 
their  accnmnlations  of  capital  in  savings-banks  : 
all  these  evidence  economy,  which  means  tem- 
perance and  self-denial.  The  implements  of 
the  labouring  class  are  accnmulated  capital. 
Professor  Levi,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  estimates  that  there  are  300,000 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  shipwrights,  each  of 
whom  requires  tools  costing  from  lOJ.  to  50Z.  ; 
at  an  average  of  20Z.  per  man  they  amonnt  to 
6,000,0001.  But  there  is  still  very  much  more 
to  be  done.  Some  have  to  be  educated  to  the 
power  to  earn  more,  others  have  to  be  educated 
to  spend  more  wisely  the  incomes  they  so  readily 
command ; as  these  two  teachings  progress,  I 
have  much  confidence  that  they  will  have  a 
healthful  and  happy  influence  on  the  homes  and 
the  habits  of  the  labonring  classes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WOBKS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board,  just  pub- 
lished, brings  together  a number  of  interesting 
items  of  information  of  both  prospective  and 
retrospective  character. 

The  principal  performance  of  the  Board  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  and  open- 
ing of  the  Victoria  Embankment  on  the  Thames, 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars.  The 
estimated  complete  cost  of  the  work  is 
1,200,OOOZ.,  and  for  the  purchase  of  property 
and  compensations,  450,0001.  The  Southern 
Embankment  had  also  been  completed  and 
opened  during  the  year.  The  cost  had  been 
309,000Z.,  and  771,616Z.  for  property.  The  chief 
portion  of  this  work  remaining  to  be  completed 
is  a landing-pier  near  the  end  of  Church-street, 
in  return  for  a draw-dock  at  Ferry-street. 

With  regard  to  Queen  Victoria-street,  autho- 
rised by  the  Metropolis  Improvement  Act  of 
1863,  aboutGOOft.  of  the  street  have  been  opened. 
Three  lots  of  building-ground  in  the  new  street 
have  recently  been  ofl'ered  on  lease  by  auction, 
and  for  two  of  these  lots  satisfactory  offers  have 
been  received  and  accepted.  The  Board  still 
retains  on  hand  the  large  and  valnable  triangular 
piece  of  land  near  the  Mansion  Honse,  a satis- 
factory offer  not  having  been  made  for  the 
plot.  The  claims  and  compensations  for  pro- 
perty in  the  street,  made  by  freeholders,  lease- 
holders, yearly  tenants,  tenants  at  will,  &o.,  dis- 
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posed  of  as  reported,  amouafced  to, — claims, 
2,612,1061.  9a.  9d.,  settled  by  payments  of 
1,990,3771. 18s.  For  properties  on  the  Embank- 
njent, — claims  for  426,2071.  13a.,  had  been 
settled  by  payments  of  273,4991.  lOs. 

The  estimated  amount  to  be  expended  in 
metropolitan  improvements,  in  progress  or 
authorised,  is  897,0001., — namely,  for  Stiugo- 
lane  improvement,  50,0001.  j main  drainage  and 
main  sewers,  497,0001.;  Park-lane  improvement, 

123.0001. ;  Chelsea  Embankment,  135,0001.; 
contributions  to  minor  improvements,  and  for 
completion  of  Finsbury  and  Southwark  Parks, 
and  Whitechapel  and  Kensington  improvements, 

77.0001. ;  and  fire  brigade  (capital  account), 

15.0001. 

The  new  assessment  shows  an  increase  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  of  the  metropolis 
of  2,462,0001.,  or  from  16,257,0001.  in  1868-9  to 

18.719.0001.  in  1SG9-70.  The  estimate  of  the 
Board’s  expenditure  was  432,5461. ; the  surplus 
in  hand  from  the  previous  year  reduced  the 
amount  required  from  the  parishes  to  399,3061., 
or  5T2d.  in  the  pound. 

The  resonrcee  of  the  Board  for  the  mainte- 
nanco  of  the  fire  brigade  are  10,0001.  from 
Government ; 14,8961.  from  the  fire  insurance 
companies  ; 68,9881.  from  a halfpenny  rate  over 
the  metropolis  ; and  the  chimney  fire  penalties, 
1,1391.,  from  2,590  such  fires  in  the  year.  The 
fire  brigade  has  been  doubled  in  power  since 
1866,  and  now  consists  of  377  men.  Its  plant 
embraces  three  floating  steam-engines,  25  land 
steam-engines,  and  56  hand-worked  machines. 
The  stations  are  being  increased  in  number  in 
suitable  localities,  and  three  stations,  not  con- 
sidered well  sitnated,  or  for  other  cause,  are  to 
be  dicconbinued.  The  brigade  attended  1,825 
fires,  not  including  chimney  fires,  or  an  increase 
of  240  upon  the  preceding  year. 

The  Board  refers  to,  but  leaves  open,  the  im- 
portant questions  of  metropolitan  government, 
water  supply,  and  sewage  utilisation. 


THE  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Hr.  W.  Hepwortb 
Dixon  is  a candidate  in  the  Marylebone  division 
for  a seat  in  the  School  Board  for  London,  and 
that  his  committee  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  of  his  success.  Hr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  is  a 
candidate  in  the  City  division,  and  would  prove 
a valuable  member.  The  election,  which  rests 
with  the  ratepayers,  will  probably  take  place  at 
the  end  of  November.  The  metropolis  is  divided 
into  ten  parts,  which  will  return  in  the  whole 
forty-nine  members.  The  otBce  is  honorary  ; the 
chairman,  who  will  be  elected  by  the  Board,  will 
be  salaried.  The  duties  of  the  Board  will  be 
very  heavy  for  a time,  and  will  demand  the  con- 
tinuous attention  of  the  members.  The  Society 
of  Arts,  through  their  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  have  issued  an  address  to  the  electors 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  earnestly  recom- 
mending them  to  apply  to  well-known  friends 
of  education  to  allow  themselves  to  be  elected, 
and  thus  set  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 


THE  AUKORA  BOREALIS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  : — On 
Monday  evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  a servant 
came  in  to  tell  me  of  a beautiful  red  light  there 
was,  like  a fire.  Going  out,  I saw  the  moat 
splendid  aurora  borealis  I have  ever  witnessed. 
It  extended  all  over  the  heavens,  excepting 
south.  The  effect  was  grand ! I thought  of  the 
Pruesiaus  and  burning  villages ; but  here  the 
red  light  stretched  all  over-head  as  well.  The 
richest  and  brightest  colour  was  in  the  east,  and 
there  Jupiter  shone  out,  large,  bright,  and  clear 
from  the  midst  of  the  rudely  mass.  Occasionally, 
bright  yellow,  white  beams  darted  up  through 
the  red  ; and  then  again  they  swayed  and  swept 
away,  as  if  blown  by  the  wind,  which  was  very 
strong  and  very  cold  at  the  time.  Once  the 
yellow-white  beams  took  the  form  of  a gigantic 
figure,  with  bare  arms  and  hands,  which  were 
extended  upwards  as  in  prayer.  The  bend  of  the 
elbow  of  each  arm  was  well  defined  and  quite 
clear  of  the  figui  e,  and  it  remained  thus  for  many 
seconds, — perhaps,  even,  some  minutes.  Then 
over  it,  as  it  faded  away,  shot  up  an  arch  of  pale 
red  light,  extending  right  across  from  west  to 
east,  passing  over  Delphinum’s  diamond  of  stars, 
and  across  Casaiopea  down  to  the  Pleiades. 
The  light  for  some  time  from  the  mass  in  the 


east  was  so  bright  that  it  shone  quite  red  on  the 
house,  just  as  that  of  a fire  would  do. 

It  is  a moat  singular  thing,  this  aurora;  the 
light  might  be  thought  to  bo  some  palpable  sub- 
stance, for  the  wind  certainly  affects  it,  moving 
on  and  bending  the  rays  and  beams ; yet  it  is 
impalpable,  for  the  stars  (and  notably  the  planet 
Jupiter  on  this  occasion)  shone  brightly  through 
it, — ^just  as  ArctnruB  did  through  the  comet’s 
tail, — nowise  obscured,  but,  if  anything,  magni- 
fied. This  is  the  second  time  this  year  I have  seen 
the  aurora ; on  the  former  occasion  the  light  was 
white  and  also  yellow.  It  has  been  seen  at  other 
times  besides,  by  the  people  around ; and  all  say 
they  never  remember  it  to  have  been  so  frequent 
nor  so  much  at  a time.  I can  easily  imagine 
that  persons  who  believe  in  the  material 
destruction  of  the  earth  may  well  accept  this 
grand  demonstration  as  one  of  the  signs, 

“ When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  and  see  signs  in  the  clouds,  and  men’s 
hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  then  lift  up  your 
heads  aud  be  of  good  cheer,  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh.”  I quote  from  memory,  but  that 
is  the  sense.  The  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  we 
have  in  plenty,  and  here  aro  the  signs. 


FRANCE. 

Sia, — I have  been  reading  the  letter  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  written  from  the  Nile  to  her 
” lien  filer  Louis.”  It  bears  date  October  27, 
1869  : a year  ago  only,  and  what  a change ! 
The  perusal  has  so  strongly  impressed  me  with 
tender  sympathy  for  the  writer,  that  I would 
fain  have  all  our  English  papers  say  [some  sooth- 
ing words  that  might  chance  to  meet  her  eyo — 
ay,  and  that  of  the  poor  lone  imprisoned  Emperor 
too — much  as  he  is  to  blame  for  the  miseries  of 
his  own  people  and  the  sufferings  of  their  ene- 
mies,— and  console  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  foreigners  can  feel  for  them  in  their  low 
estate,  though  Frenchmen  have  only  bitter  words 
and  mean  insults  to  give  to  those  whose  very 
shoes  they  would  willingly,  three  months  ago, 
have  bowed  down  to  kiss.  Poor  Empress  ! she 
may  well  say,  “ Quand  on  voit  Ics  autres  peuples, 
onjjtge  et  apprdcie  bienplus  Vinjustice  du  notre," 

1 think  the  letter  is  a beautiful  one, — such  as 
any  Sovereign-consort  might  well  be  proud  to 
have  written,  breathing  wifely  and  motherly 
tenderness,  as  well  as  care  for  the  dignity  of  her 
Emperor-husbaud.  When  she  says, — '‘Amuse- 
toi,  je  crois  indispensable  la  distraction  ; ilfaut  se 
refaire  un  moral  comma  on  sc  refait  ime  constitu- 
tion ojfaxblie”  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
she  had  left  the  Emperor  behind  very  weak 
and  out  of  health. 

The  French  editor  was  too  busy  pointing  out  the 
little  slips  in  spelling  to  appreciate  the  tenderness 
and  anxious  iovo  that  pervade  the  letter ; but 
what  are  a few  clerical  errors  (in  one,  too,  not 
French)  as  compared  with  sense  and  sensibility  ? 
I would  a thousand  times  rather  have  possessed 
the  gentle  mind  that  composed  the  letter  and 
all  its  little  faults,  than  the  hard  un-Chribtian 
maliciousness  that  pointed  them  out  with  an 
insulting  “ sic.”  SieJe,  indeed,  it  makes  one,  of 
men  and  things,  to  find  such  harshness  and  want 
of  mercy  rife  in  the  world.  The  same  poor- 
spirited  creatures  who  now  pour  out  insults  and 
abuse  would  be  the  first  to  throw  their  caps  in 
the  air  for  ” I’Empereur  ” were  he  to  return  to 
tho  Tnileries  in  state.  In  the  fable  they  may 
read  that  only  the  jackass  kicked  the  wounded 
lion.  An  Englishwoman. 


ROME. 

With  a view  to  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  Rome  as  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Italy,  the  Neapolitan  architect,  Signor 
Cipolla,  has  gone  to  Rome  to  examine  aud  report 
on  the  various  buildings  which  could  best  be 
occupied  ns  ministerial  offices.  An  engineer, 
Signor  Giordano,  has  also  been  commissioned  by 
the  Ministry  to  make  observations  and  surveys 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Campagna,  in  a 
sanitary  aud  indnatiial  point  of  view.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Rome  will  want  good  streets, 
public  conveyances,  gas  and  water  works,  &c. 
Whatever  may  be  the  need  of  new  streets  and 
public  conveyances,  no  one  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  Rome  during  the  last  ten  years  can  say 
that  there  is  any  want  of  either  gas  or  water. 
In  1848  the  concession  for  tho  gasworks  was  ob- 
tained by  the  late  Mr.  James  Shepherd,  a gen- 
tleman well  known  and  much  lamented  iu  Rome. 
After  many  difficnltiee  he  succeeded  in  establish, 
ing  the  works.  The  compauy  (of  which  he  was 


the  gerant  to  the  day  of  his  death),  has  paid  31 
dividends  averaging  9 per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
gas  is  superior  to  that  which  we  burn  in  Lon- 
don. An  extended  concession  was  obtained  lost 
year,  and  a large  additional  number  of  public 
lights  will  be  in  use  this  winter.  As  to  water, 
in  1865  Mr.  Shepherd — in  conjunction  with 
another  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Fawcett — after 
much  opposition  from  vested  interests  and  others, 
and  after  having  deposited  a largesecnrity  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papal  Government,  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  to  convey  to  Rome  the  waters  of 
the  far-famed  “Acqua  Marcia,”  the  “Regina 
Aquarum  ” of  ancient  Rome.  The  company 
which  these  gentlemen  formed  to  carry  out  the 
works,  and  which  has  since  become  a socidt^ 
anonyme,  under  the  name  “ Societe  Acqua  Pia,” 
has  had  also  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  collapso  of  commercial  credit, 
and  the  obstacles  continually  placed  in  the  way 
by  tho  officials  of  the  late  government.  In 
August  this  year,  however,  at  a cost  of  160,0001., 
the  Acqua  Marcia  was  successfully  brought  to 
the  city  of  Rome.  This  undertaking  will  be  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  the  newly-emancipated 
city,  particularly  in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 


ROME,  OCTOBER,  1870. 

Old  Home,  rejoice  ] No  more  tby  cbildreu  sleep 
In  cramping  fetters  wbicb  they  hate  and  fear! 

No  more  the  autumn  winds  that  idly  sweep 
Across  thy  lone  campagna,  wild  and  drear, 

Shall  wake  in  vain  the  silent  memory 

Of  days  when  freedom  was  thy  envied  lot ; 

'When  but  to  read  thy  ancient  history, 

Stirr'd  e’en  the  hearts  and  eyes  that  knew  thee  not. 

Now  shall  the  colamn  from  its  ruin  rise! 

Now,  too,  along  tby  streets  again  be  heard 

The  freeman’s  voice— be  seen  the  glance  of  eyes 
That  never  more  will  droop  at  foreign  word ; 

But  sway’d  by  him,  their  patriot  King,  this  time 
Shall  rise  to  fame  of  purer  deeds  sublime. 

M.  T.F. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY.  , 
The  second  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  tho  19:h  inat.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  in  the  chair.  . 
Prizes  for  sketches  done  during  the  recess  were 
delivered  to  Mr.  A.  J.  'Wells  and  Mr.  Bleyard,  , 
both  pupils  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman.  Mr.  Boult  . 
exhibited  some  photographs  of  Runic  remains  . 
found  in  restoring  West  Kirby  Chorcb,  in  i 
Cheshire  (about  six  miles  from  Birkenhead)  j ; 
and  Mr.  Vale  exhibited  a photograph  of  a church  i 
erecting  from  his  designs  in  Liverpool,  in  which  : 
a somewhat  new  treatment  of  tho  spire  had  been  t 
attempted,  by  planning  it  as  an  octagon  with  i 
unequal  sides,  the  angle  faces  being  small  in  i 
comparison  with  the  others,  more  resembling  a . 
large  chamfer  off  the  angle.  It  was  thought 
this  treatment  might  lend  some  novelty  of  ex- 
pression to  the  spire,  and  afford  the  opportunity  ■ 
for  a varied  treatment.  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  then  : 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Present  Condition  of  the  : 
Sewage  Question,”  especially  in  reference  to-  ; 
what  had  been  brought  forward  on  the  subject 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso-  ■ 
ciation.  The  paper  consisted  mainly  of  a re- 
capitulation of  what  had  been  urged  in  regard  ^ 
to  various  systenia  of  sewage  utilisation,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  respective  merits  of  irrigaiion 
and  filtration  systems,  the  lecturer  being  from 
his  own  experience  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  paper. 


BLACKPOOL  PIER. 

Blackpool  Pier  was  built  iu  the  years  1882-3. 
Iq  1869  it  was  determined  by  tho  inhabitants  of 
Blackpool  to  build  a sea-wall  and  promenade  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  |and  the  Pier  Com- 
pany took  this  opportunity  of  remodelling  the 
entrance  to  the  pier,  the  designs  for  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  E.  Birch,  of  London.  The  castings 
were  executed  and  the  contract  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Laidlaw  & Sons,  of  Glasgow,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr,  A.  E.  Oakes,  resident 
engineer.  The  new  entrance  is  140  ft.  in  width, 
and  has  an  easy  gradient  of  150  ft.  downwards 
from  the  promenade.  The  design  of  the  gates 
and  toll-houses  is  original,  and  was  made  by  Mr. 
Birch.  The  two  toll-houses  are  of  octagonal 
shape.  There  are  four  turnstiles,  two  gates 
about  6 ft.  wide,  adjoining  the  toll-houses,  and  a 
pair  of  gates  in  the  centre,  about  15  fc.  wide. 
There  are  four  gas  brackets,  with  three  lamps  to 
each,  and  six  flag-staffs,  supported  on  octagonal 
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pillars.  The  colour  is  green  bronze,  picked  out 
in  gold. 

The  pier  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  iron. 
Upon  the  main  portion  are  erected  several  orna- 
mental shelter  and  refreshment  bouses  of  an 
ootagonal  shape,  while  at  the  bead  is  a much 
larger  ornamental  shelter -house,  which  serves  as 
an  efficient  sun-shade  and  wind-guard.  It  is 
fluvmouutcd  with  a flag-stalT  and  an  ornamental 
Limp,  which,  according  to  Trinity  House  regula- 
tions, is  lighted  up  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
At  the  head  there  are  also  ample  landing-stages, 
which  enable  passengers  to  land  and  embark  at 
all  states  of  the  tide.  Around  the  whole  pier 
seats  are  arranged,  forming  comfortable  accom- 
modation for  between  3,000  and  4,000  persona. 
The  total  area  for  promenading  purposes  is 
38,500  ft. 


SILLOTH  CHURCH. 

Sia, — In  ilarch,  1865,  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  certain  newspapers  asking  architects 
to  submit  designs  for  a church  to  be  built  at 
Silloth.  Several  architects  sent  in  designs,  and, 
after  months  of  delay,  that  of  Messrs.  Andrews 
& Pepper,  of  Bradford  (architects  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Carlisle),  was  adopted,  they  estimating 
the  cost  at  1,9001.,  including  totver  and  spire.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  of  the  firm  visited  the  site, 
and  found  that  instead  of  an  ordinary  founda- 
tiou  for  the  superstructure,  it  would  require  one 
not  less  than  8 ft.  in  depth.  In  consequence  of 
this  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper  wished  their 
estimate  to  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  2,0001. 
The  working  drawings  were  all  prepared,  also 
plans  to  be  submitted  to  tho  Diocesan  Society, 
and  necessary  forms  filled  up.  However,  in 
August,  18G6,  the  Silloth  Church  Committee 
rejected  the  design  of  Messrs.  Andrews  & 
Pepper,  and  adopted  that  of  Mr.  C.  Ferguson 
(who  was  second  in  the  competition),  which 
design  has  now  been  partially  executed  tvithoxLt 
■a  toiver  and  spire,  at  the  enormous  cost  for  such 
a structure  of  3,4001.  In  addition  to  this 
amount  there  will  yet  be  required  a large  sum 
to  build  the  tower  and  spire  and  boundary  walls. 
To  what  extent  the  church  committee  are  liable, 
whether  it  be  to  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper,  or 
the  whole  of  the  architects  who  submitted 
desigua,  or  the  yet  unpaid  contractors,  are  points 
yet  to  be  decided.  Carlisle. 


WORKMEN’S  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE 
UNION. 

An  earnest  appeal  is  being  made  for  increased 
support  to  enable  the  council  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  tho  society.  The  work  done  last  year 
included  the  increase  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions from  355  to  404;  the  estimated  number  of 
members  being  68,500.  Sixty-eight  institutions 
joined  the  society — a greater  number  than  in 
any  previous  year — making  the  total  number  of 
affiliated  clubs  200. 

Amongst  the  works  which  it  is  particularly 
desiied  to  accomplish  are  the  increase  of  the 
circulating  library  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  the  constantly-inoreasing  demand  upon  its 
resources  ; tho  formation  at  all  clubs  of  labour 
registers,  with  a view  to  enable  workmen 
{whether  members  of  trade  societies  or  other- 
wise) to  have  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  iu  all  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom ; and  the  extension  of  the 
organisation  by  which  instructive  recreation  has 
been  provided  for  Saturday  afternoons  by  visits, 
ender  the  direction  of  persons  distincuished  for 
their  attainments  in  art  and  science,  to  public 
museums  and  galleries,  to  public  works  and 
buildings,  and  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  botany,  geology,  aud  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  Some  of  our  readers  will,  we 
hepe,  assist. 


THE  PROJECTED  EASTERN  GANGES 
CANAL. 

This  canal  will  take  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  east  side  of  the  River  Ganges,  at  a point 
seven  miles  below  Hurdwar,  or  the  headworks 
of  the  present  Ganges  Canal,  and  will  water 
3,000  square  miles  of  Western  Rohilkund.  The 
total  length  of  the  main  lines  will  be  260  miles, 
aud  that  of  the  minor  channels  and  distributing 
branches  nearly  900  miles. 

For  seven  months  in  tho  year,  or  daring  the 
Khurreef  season,  the  oanal  will  carry  a maximum 
supply  of  4,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 


during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  the  Rubbee 
season,  1,250  cubic  feet  will  be  about  the 
average  quantity  of  water  which  will  pass 
through  the  regulators  at  the  headworks.  The 
cost  p?r  foot  of  water  delivered  by  this  canal, 
caloolated  on  the  average  discharge,  will  be 
3,150  rupees.  The  total  amount  of  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  work  completed  is  a little  over 
850,0001. 

The  project  was  prepared,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  Parker,  C.E.,  Superintending 
Engineer  3rd  Circle  Irrigation  Works,  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Roberts,  C.E.,  Executive  Engineer,  and  hia 
staff  of  assiatants,  including  Mr.  W.  C.  Hosking, 
C.E. 

Colonel  Greathed,  tlio  Chief  Engineer,  in  his 
official  report  on  the  project,  eulogises  the  la- 
borious research  and  professional  skill  which  the 
Superintending  and  Executive  Engineers  have 
devoted  to  the  subject. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH  PURCHASE. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Mr.  Le  Breton  in  the  chair,  a report 
was  presented  from  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  as  to  the  terms  proposed  for  the 
purchase  of  Hampstead  Heath  to  be  retained  in 
perpetuity  as  a place  of  recreation.  The  report, 
after  detailing  proceedings,  stated  as  tho  general 
result,  that  Sir  John  Maryon  Wilson,  and  all 
others  concerned,  were  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  obtaining  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
powers,  the  whole  of  the  lord’s  interest  being 
conveyed  to  the  Board  for  public  purposes  for  a 
sum  of  45,0001.,  and  no  portion  of  the  heath 
was  to  be  let  for  building  purposes.  The  Board 
was  also  to  pay  2,0001.  in  satisfaction  of  legal 
and  surveyor’s  charges,  and  Parliamentary  and 
other  expenses.  The  claims  of  the  copyholders 
forany  rights  they  might  possess  in  the  heath, 
should  those  rights  be  interfered  with  (but  the 
amount  necessary  for  tho  purpose  could  not  at 
present  be  ascertained),  would,  it  was  believed,  be 
comparatively  small.  In  the  event  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  being  approved, 
the  Board  would  have  secured  for  the  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  47,0001.  the  whole  of  the 
lord’s  interest  in  a space  of  ground  the  value  of 
wbiofa,  as  a means  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  to  them  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  proposed 
arrangements.  The  report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


THIS  SATURDAY. 

A Loan  ExiiiniTiON  of  Paintings  in  Water 
Colours  will  bo  opened  for  private  view  this 
Saturday  (29th  instant)  at  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall  Mall,  prepara- 
tory to  public  exhibition  ou  Monday.  It  includes 
some  excellent  speoimens  by  G.  Bach,  Barrett, 
Bennett,  Burton,  Callow,  G.  Cattermole,  D.  Cox, 
D.  Cox,  jun.,  Dewint,  Duucan,  J.  Fahey,  Copley 
Fielding,  Birkett  Foster,  A.  Fripp,  G.  Fripp, 
Goodall,  Carl  Hang,  Hiue,  Holland,  W.  Hunt, 
Jackson,  Sir  Edwin  Laudseer,  R.A.,  J.  F.  Lewis, 
R.A.,  Mulready,  B.A.,  Palmer,  David  Roberts, 
Rosetti,  Collingwood  Smith,  F.  Tayler,  F.  W. 
Topham,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  J.  D.  Watson, 
and  others.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  ou  the  separate,  or  cottage,  principle, 
erected  near  Ventnor,  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight. 

On  the  same  day  will  take  place  the  private 

view  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  Pictures  by 
foreign  and  British  artists  at  the  French  Gal- 
lery, Pall-mall ; and  of  an  Exhibition  of  Cabinet 
Pictures  in  oil,  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian 

Hall. The  Associated  Art  Institute  will  hold 

their  first  conversazione  in  the  evening  at  the 

House  in  Conduit-street. On  the  preceding 

evening,  Friday,  the  opening  Coji'U(3rsa2ione  of 
the  Architectural  Associatiou  was  to  be  held  at 
the  same  place.  


CONCRETE  AND  IRON  BRIDGE. 

Sir  Siiatto  Adair  invited  several  gentlemen 
to  witness  the  testing  of  a new  bridge  erected 
for  him,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton, 
of  Ipswich,  over  the  Waveney,  at  Homerslield. 
In  designing  the  bridge  advantage  was  taken  ol 
the  princple  of  Messrs.  Phillips’s  patent  fire- 
proof construction,  a system  in  which  all  the 
ironwork  is  completely  embedded  in  Portland 
cement  concrete.  The  bridge  has  one  arch  of  a 
clear  span  of  50  ft.,  with  a rise  of  5 ft.  3 in.  The 


skeleton  of  the  bridge  is  of  iron,  and  this  is 
entirely  filled  in  with  Portland  cement  coucreto, 
and  rendered  with  Portland  cement,  thus  form- 
ing  one  continuous  beam,  getting  stronger  every 
year,  in  addition  to  the  iron  skeleton,  which  is 
of  itself  Bofficient  to  do  tho  ordinary  statical 
work  of  the  bridge  : the  weight  of  concrete  alone 
is  over  100  tons.  The  spandrels  of  the  bridge 
are  relieved  by  a raised  panel,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a casting  of  the  Adair  arms,  taken  from  the 
old  three-arched  brick  bridge.  The  parapets 
have  an  open  iron  railing  in  panels,  with  the 
monogram  “ A.  S.  A.”  in  the  centre.  The  first 
test  applied  was  that  of  a five-ton  road-roller 
drawn  by  four  hoi'ses.  This  was  passed  across 
several  times,  and  not  the  least  deflection  was 
perceptible.  Afterwards  a heavy  wagon,  laden 
with  sacks  of  flour,  weighing  altogether  six  tons, 
was  passed  over,  and  still  no  deflection  could  be 
noticed.  Messrs.  T.  & W,  Phillips,  of  Loudon, 
who  have  carried  out  the  work  at  the  bridge,  are 
the  patentees  of  a wollknown  system  of  fire- 
proof floors. 


ABOUT  THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  OF 
DUBLIN. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans,  C.E., 
published  in  your  last  issue,  is  almost  confirma- 
tory of  all  the  JJiiilder  advanced  tho  week 
before  and  on  many  previous  occasions.  He, 
however,  takes  exception  to  what  was  said  of 
returning  sewage  to  the  river,  in  case  tho  outfall 
was  not  carried  out  a proper  length  into  the  sea. 
Men  will  diffor  on  this  point,  aud  may  agree  to 
differ.  I know  the  city  of  Dublin,  its  river, 
harbour,  and  bay,  well  and  sufficiently  long,  aud 
every  inch  almost  of  its  sea- beaches  and  surround- 
ings is  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  spot  wherein  I 
was  born.  With  this  local  knowledge  and  some 
experience  with  the  subject  at  issue,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  sewage  of 
the  Lffi'ey  were  dispersed  as  is,  or  was,  contem- 
plated, the  evil  you  alluded  to  would  occur,  aud 
the  new  sewerage  scheme  would  in  that  instance 
be  a most  imperfect  and  mischievous  one.  The 
Clontarf  Sandbank,  or  North  Bull,  as  it  is  called, 
presents,  as  you  remark,  and  Mr.  Hemans 
admits,  an  admirable  means  for  utilising  tho 
valuable  sewage  of  the  Liffey. 

The  present  Bill  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
will  bo  the  child  of  many  fathers.  No  amateur 
production  has  ever  been  submitted  to  such  a 
process  of  docking,  curtailment,  erasure,  or 
interpolation  before  as  this  woefully-mangled 
“new  sewerage  scheme.”  It  is,  indeed,  a hybrid 
creation,  containing  much  that  is  valuable  in 
its  constitution,  and  much  more  that  is 
bid,  crude,  and  undeveloped.  No  doubt,  there 
will  be  yet  many  emendations  and  alterations 
before  the  baptised  bantling  is  ready  for  public 
exhibition.  The  parallel  sewer  pait  of  the 
scheme,  along  the  line  of  the  river,  on  each  side, 
is  certainly  good,  and  the  only  obvious  aud  prac- 
tical remedy.  Which  of  the  two  engineers  will 
claim  this  proposal  as  bis  I do  not  know  j 
but  this  I do  know,  that  the  Builder  has  as  good 
a right,  if  not  a better,  to  take  credit  for  a por- 
tion of  the  present  scheme  as  any  one  of  the 
various  claimants  for  the  honour.  The  reclama- 
tion of  the  waste  sands  of  Clontarf  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  suggested  long  since  in 
your  pages,  with  other  ways  and  means  now 
suggested  and  partly  adopted. 

Taking  up  an  old  volume,  a few  days  since, 
entitled,  “ Observations  on  Mr.  Archer’s  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County  of  Dublin,”  published 
in  1802,  I find  the  present  idea  of  a parallel 
system  of  main  drainage  for  Dublin  is  put  for- 
ward, among  other  things,  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Dutton  Cook.  His  suggestions  are  good,  aud 
that  one  of  letting  the  water  of  tho  river  into  the 
parallel  sewers  is  still  worthy  of  consideration. 

Dublin  is  supplied  with  every  natural  facility 
for  carrying  out  a perfect  and  a profitable  Bobeme 
of  main  drainage,  and  it  hardly  needs  the  eye  of 
an  engineer  to  see  the  stark-naked  facts  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  shame  a conclave  of  idiots 
into  action,  instead  of  a city  corporation. 

You  see,  sir,  it  has  taken  “dear  dirty 
Dublin  ” upwards  of  fifty  years  to  think 
over  on©  healthy  movement  towards  preserv- 
ing human  life.  Next  it  has  taken  her 
talkative  corporation  seven  years  to  frame  a 
measure  of  partial  relief;  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  years,  and  how  many  millioos  it  will 
y’0t  take  before  the  patchwork  pattern  of  other 
men’s  minds  will  be  fiuished.  I am  a compara- 
tively young  mau,  but  I fear  much,  if  the  pro- 
gress in  the  future  is  like  the  advance  of  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  past,  that  I am  very  likely 
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to  comb  a grey  head  before  the  Liffey  is  pro- 
perly pnrified,  and  its  sewage  profitably  dis- 
tribated.  H.  C. 

P.S.  I would  propose  that  before  the  Corpora- 
tion Bill  is  finally  amended  for  Parliamentary 
action,  a clanae  be  introduced  for  giving  the 
city  power  for  obtaining,  by  leave  or  pur- 
chase, the  waste  sandbanks  of  Clontarf.  Any 
opposition  that  could  be  advanced  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  or  neighbouring  proprietors,  could 
not  possess  one  grain  of  common  sense  or  reason 
in  support  of  it. 

It  would  nob  only  bo  stupid,  but  criminal  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  neglect  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  reclaim  and 
utilise  those  waste  sands,  by  an  easy  and  for- 
innate  sewage-irrigation  scheme,  and  also  a most 
practical  and  profitable  one. 

I anticipate  the  concurrence  of  the  Builder  in 
these  views. 


ROCHESTER  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE 
AND  THE  CASTLE  GARDENS. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Rochester  New  Corn  Exchange, 
and  opening  the  Castle  Gardens,  took  place 
on  Thursday,  in  last  week.  The  architects 
of  the  new  exchange  are  Messrs.  Flockton, 
of  Sheffield.  Although  it  was  termed  the 
“foundation,”  it  was  really  the  corner-stone 
of  the  building  which  was  laid  by  the  Mayor,  the 
structure  having  so  far  progressed  as  to  enable 
the  large  party  which  assembled  to  meet  on  the 
first  floor,  which  will  form  the  new  exchange. 
It  is  erected  at  right  angles  to  the  present 
building  in  the  High-street,  and  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  it,  if  desirable.  The  amountof 
the  expenditure  is  not  to  exceed  5,000Z.  The 
new  building  is  approached  from  the  present 
Corn  Exchange  by  a double  flight  of  stairs.  It  is 
91  ft.  in  length,  46  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high.  At 
the  west  end  there  is  a retiring-room,  18  ft.  by 
15  ft.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is  a room 
suitable  for  a library  or  museum.  It  is  44  ft.  in 
length,  35  ft.  in  width,  and  12  ft.  high,  and  ad- 
joining this  room  is  one  convertible  into  a 
kitchen.  There  are  also  other  accommodations, 
the  present  owner  of  the  castle  and  its  grounds, 
which  were  taken  possession  of  on  the  same 
occasion,  is  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  his  lordship 
has  granted  a lease  of  80  years  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  appointed  the  Mayor  of  Rochester  for 
the  time  being  Constable  of  the  Castle,  and  for 
the  first  time  for  many  hundreds  of  years  a stan- 
dard was  flying  on  Thursday  from  Gundulph’s 
tower.  A large  number  of  persona  made  their 
way  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  ruins.  Surround- 
ing the  castle,  which,  with  its  tower  and  em- 
battlements,  is  upwards  of  100  fc.  in  height,  and 
has  walls  from  11  ft.  to  13  ft.  in  thickness,  are 
the  extensive  gardens. 


THE  WATERWORKS  AT  KIDDERMINSTER. 

Tiiese  works  have  been  initiated  in  the 
ceremonial  turning  of  the  first  sod  of  the  new 
reservoir.  Four  years  ago  the  defective  state  of 
the  drainage  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
oonnoil,  and  a sanitary  committee  was  appointed  ; 
and  on  10th  October,  1866,  they  passed  a resolu- 
tion requesting  Mr.  Fairbank,  C.E.,  and  Messrs. 
Gotto  and  Besley  to  inspect  the  town,  and  report 
on  the  beat  mode  of  improving  the  drainage  and 
dealing  with  the  sewage.  The  reports  pointed 
out  the  necessity  there  was  for  waterworks  as 
well  as  new  sewerage.  The  proper  cleansing  of 
the  sewers  by  a constant  flow  of  water  through 
them  was  indispensable ; and,  as  the  state  of 
the  wells  from  which  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  was  obtained  came  to  be 
known,  the  necessity  for  waterworks  was  still 
more  apparent.  The  question,  however,  was 
shelved  for  the  time.  At  length  the  outbreak 
of  fever  in  the  town,  which  occurred  about  two 
years  ago,  again  called  public  attention  to  the 
sanitary  defects  of  Kidderminster.  The  guar- 
dians laid  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Home 
Secretary.  A Government  inspector  came  down, 
and,  in  oonsequence  of  his  report,  the  Home 
Secretary  issued  a compulsory  order  for  the 
works  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fairbank, 
whose  scheme  had  some  time  ago  been  adopted 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  who  had  prepared 
detailed  plans  for  the  works,  the  corporation  have 
been  making  various  arrangements  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  &c.,  and  otherwise  preparing 
for  the  commencement  of  the  works.  Borings 


for  the  wa’t^-'for  the  supply  of  the  town  have 
been  made  on  Sutton  Farm,  which  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Boraston,  and  a plentiful  and 
excellent  spring  of  water  has  been  met  with. 
The  contract  for  the  reservoir  has  recently  been 
made,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Hilton,  of  Birmingham, 
being  accepted,  and  the  formal  oonCimenoement 
of  the  work  has  now  been  made.  The  members 
of  the  corporation,  with  the  borough  surveyor 
and  architect,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fairbanks,  C.E.,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  (Mr.  Vales)  and  other 
officials,  and  about  200  of  the  general  public, 
were  present  at  the  sod-cutting. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  UNION  NEW  OFFICES. 

The  guardians  have  invited  designs  in  com- 
petition from  the  following  architects: — Mr.  F. 
Chambers,  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Mr,  J.  E.  Saunders,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hudson. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  this  Exhibition  is  still  open,  and 
will  remain  open  for  some  time,  a meeting  of 
its  promoters  ond  supporters  has  been  held  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  when  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  attended  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  prize  awards.  Unfortunately, 
these  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to 
declare  them  all;  and  as  it  would  have  been 
invidious  to  mention  some  and  omit  others,  a dis- 
creet silence  was  observed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  jurors.  Several  speeches  were 
made,  and  some  suggestions  were  offered  as  to 
the  benefits  which  might,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, be  derived  from  this  and  similar  exhi- 
bitions. 


ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Exhibition  buildings,  South  Kensington, 
are  making  rapid  progress  towards  comple- 
tion. The  painters  and  decorators  have  finished 
their  work  in  the  fine-arts  gallery,  and  Messrs. 
Minton,  Taylor,  & Co.  have  commenced  laying 
the  encaustic  tiling  on  the  floors.  The  walls 
of  the  galleries  are  painted  in  distemper, 
a pale  green,  relieved  by  a broad  band  of  choco- 
late under  the  cornice  and  by  skirting,  which  is 
also  chocolate.  The  ceiling  is  ordinary  distemper. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  which  has  just 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  painters,  the 
same  colours  will  be  employed,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  same  style  of  decoration  will  be 
employed.  A dado,  5 ft.  high,  of  chocolate 
colour,  will  run  round  the  entire  court,  and  the 
girders  which  support  the  fine-art  galleries  above 
will  be  panelled  in  the  same  colours.  The  colour 
of  the  tiles  for  the  flooring  is  dark  red.  The 
French  supplementary  gallery,  or  annexe,  forms 
three  sides  of  a square,  and  has  direct  com- 
munication with  the  exhibition  buildings.  The 
court-yard,  or  interior  of  the  square, is  to  belaid 
out  as  a garden,  and  used  for  refreshment  pur- 
poses. It  is  proposed  to  open  up  to  the  view  of 
persons  in  this  court-yard  the  gardens  of  the 
Horticultural  Society. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE  IN  BRISTOL. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  synagogue  has  been 
laid  in  Park-row,  Bristol,  in  lien  of  one  taken 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  new  street  to  the 
Terminus.  That  building  was  sold  for  about 
4,0001.,  and  the  new  building,  with  the  purchase 
of  site,  together  with  the  internal  fittings,  will 
cost  rather  more  than  this  sum.  Mr.  Fripp  and 
Mr.  Collins  are  the  architects.  The  front  por- 
tion of  the  site  will  be  ocenpied  by  the  honse  of 
the  reader,  and  the  vestibule  of  the  synagogue 
in  the  rear  of  this  house  will  be  approached 
from  the  street  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
vestibule,  where  there  will  be  an  arch  of  Bath 
atone.  The  walls,  with  the  exception  of  this 
portion,  will  be  of  dressed  Pennant  atone.  The 
building  itself  will  be  46  ft.  by  62  ft.,  and  will 
have  a ladies’  gallery  round  three  of  its  sides, 
there  being  a second  approach  to  this  by  a 
flight  of  steps  from  the  vestibule.  The  ceiling 
will  be  filled  in  with  ornamental  panels.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Beaven  Sons,  and  Mr.  R. 
M.  Bryant,  of  Old  Market,  has  undertaken  the 
woodwork  of  the  interior.  The  building  will 
accommodate  between  400  and  500  persons. 


THE  PROPOSED  MORTUARY  BUILDINGS,  } 
CITY  OP  LONDON.  | 

At  a meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  i 
Sewers,  Mr.  Hora  brought  up  a report  from  the  :i 
Sanitary  Committee  submitting  amended  plans 
for  the  mortuary  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
Golden-lane,  according  to  which  the  buildings 
were  estimated  by  the  surveyor  to  cost  7,8211., 
making,  with  the  5,OOOZ.  paid  for  the  land,  a sum 
of  12,8211. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
estimate,  steam  pipes  and  hot-air  flues  would  be 
required,  but  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
anything  to  increase  the  cost  more  than  500Z.  or 
600Z.  at  the  outside,  so  far  as  his  department 
was  concerned.  A good  deal  of  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject,  and  eventually  the  report 
was  adopted.  


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  members  is  to 
be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  Slst  of  October, 
in  compliance  with  the  following  requisition 
addressed  to  the  council,  and  duly  signed  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Eojal  Institute 
of  British  Architeote,  in  Tiew  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  with  reference  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  drawings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  code  of  conditions  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  Office 
of  Works  upon  architects  employed  on  Government 
business,  request  yon  to  call  a general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  to  discuss  these  subjects,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.” 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
session  will  be  held  on  the  7bh  of  November, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  will  deliver 
an  opening  address. 

The  following  papers  have  been  promised  and 
will  be  read: — “Observations  upon  the  West 
Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey ; “ Considerations  on  the  Selection  of 
Building  Sites,”  by  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted  ; 
“ On  the  Construction  of  Theatres,”  by  Mr.  E. 
Salomans. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Proposed  New  Station  at  York. — Among  the 
eight  deferred  works  of  the  North  Eastern  Com- 
pany, representing  a capital  of  761,635Z.,  was 
one  for  a projected  new  station,  outside  the  city 
walls  of  York,  for  whioh  the  estimate  is 
196,635i.  The  time  baa  come  when  it  is  thought 
this  work  must,  from  the  increasing  traffic,  be 
carried  out.  The  removal  of  twenty  miles  of 
sidings  to  a point  more  distant,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  new  station,  is  a work  of  magni- 
tude, and  the  company  have  now  in  hand  tho 
formation  of  the  necessary  embankments  about 
a mile  to  the  north  of  the  York  junctions,  and 
into  the  Ouse  valley  at  that  point  they  are 
emptying  about  600  truck-loads  of  ballast  per 
day.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  station  all 
“ baoking-in,”  as  is  now  done  with  every  train, 
will  be  avoided.  The  whole  of  the  South,  Mid- 
and,  and  Scarborough  lines  will  run  through 
the  station,  and  the  North  Eastern  main  line 
from  the  north  will  have  to  be  diverted  to  run  in. 
upon  the  Scarborough  branch. 

A Small-gauge  Railway. — The  proposed  rail- 
way for  Glencairn  will  be  unlike  other  railways. 
The  gauge  will  be  only  2 ft.  6 in.,  which  will  oS 
course  prevent  the  rolliog-stook  from  travelling 
on  neighbouring  lines,  and  the  drivers  will  be 
famished  with  check-hooks,  and  have  power  to 
stop  the  train  to  take  np  passengers  between  tho 
stations.  It  ought  to  be  called  a tramway.  The 
cost  of  the  line  would  only  average  a little  over 
3,000Z.  per  mile.  The  scheme,  however,  is  to  bo 
“ farther  considered.” 


THE  POTTERY  OF  DERBYSHIRE.* 

Amoxgst  the  manufactured  productions  of  the  i 
county  of  Derby,  specimens  of  fictile  ware  have  i 
always  held  a very  distinguished  place,  a oir- 
cumstance  which  is  chiefly  due  in  modern  i 
times  to  the  many  beautiful  objects  of  ceramic 
art  which  were  turned  out  from  the  Old  China 
Factory,  upon  the  Nottingbam-road,  in  Derby. 
Long  before  the  establishment  of  these  cele- 
brated works,  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in 
various  forms  was  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  i 
trade  in  Derbyshire,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  ; 

* From  “TLe  Pottery  and  PorceUin  of  Derbyshire.”  ^ 
By  Alfred  Wallia,  Editor  of  the  Derby  Mercury,  &c. ; and  . 
Wm  Bemrose,  Jua.,  Author  of  “A  Maaual  on  Wood  . 
Carving, ” &c. ; for  the  Guidance  of  Tisitora  to  the  M)»-  - 
land  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  held  in  Derby, 
1870.  Loudon  : Bemrose,  Pateruoater-rovr. 


kilnawere  erected  for  this  purpose  vary  soon 
afrer  (if  not  prior  to)  the  Norman  conquest. 
Tileworks  upon  an  extensive  scale  were  recently 
discovered  at  Bepton,  from  whence  the  pave- 
ments of  many  English  ecolesiastical  buildings 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were  furnished.  Spe- 
cimens from  this  manufactory  were  exhumed  at 
’he  Friary,  in  Derby,  when  the  grounds  were 
dismembered  about  1863. 

In  18G2,  a discovery  was  made  upon  the  estate 
of  Lord  Scarsdale,  near  the  top  of  Burley  Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  over-rated.  Here,  in  the  course  of 
drainage,  the  workmen  uncovered  a number  of 
broken  earthen  vessels,  burnt  stones  and  ashes, 
forming  the  ddbris  of  what  had  once  been  con- 
siderable Norman  pot-works,  specimens  of  which 
are  preserved  at  Kedleston  Hall.  One  of  these 
is  a very  fine  jug  or  pitcher,  16  in.  high,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  Mediceval  specimen  of  fictile 
ware  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  county. 
It  bears  the  family  badge  of  the  Ferrara  (who 
held  DufSeld  Castle  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.), — namely,  the  horseshoe 
and  buckle,  with  other  ornamentation. 

Even  earlier  than  the  foregoing  (if  tradition 
and  recent  discoveries  may  be  credited)  were 
the  pot-works  at  Tickenhall,  near  llelbourne, 
where  the  extensive  manufacture  of  rough 
pottery  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  Mediceval  vessels,  which,  under 
the  names  of  costrils,  tygs,  ernises,  pipkins,  &c. , 
are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  Midland  dis- 
trict, were  made  at  Tickenhall,  where,  upon 
the  site  of  an  ancient  factory,  “ wasters,”  or  im- 
perfectly finished  pieces,  of  Norman  character, 
are  frequently  exhumed. 

P.iylipp  Kinder,  in  his  manuscript,  Hlstorie 
of  Darbyshire,”  writing  of  Tickenhall,  says  : — 

“ Numa  Pompilius  hero  might  have  learn't  hia  ‘ Strains 
.)f  Frugalities  ! ' Here  are  your  best  Fictilias  made  yon  ; 
earlhern  vessels,  potta,  and  pancions,  at  TjeknaU,  and 
carried  all  East  Eogland  through.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  go  back  to  pre- 
historic times  in  contemplation  of  the  funereal 
vases,  in  which  onr  British  forefathers  enshrined 
the  ashes  of  their  dead,  or  we  might  enlarge 
upon  the  graceful  shapes,  elegant  ornamenta- 
tion, and  general  adaptability  of  purposes,  which 
<5haraoterise  the  fictile  urns  of  the  British, 
Homan,  and  Saxon  periods  in  Derbyshire.  Much 
has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  which  may 
bo  referred  to  by  the  carious  in  such  matters. 

The  Derby  China  Manxijactory. 

Taking  up  the  history  of  Darby  China  from 
Heath’s  Cockpit  Hill  Pot  "Works,  the  name  of 
William  Duesbury,  in  conjunction  with  the  China 
Factory  upon  the  Nottingham-road,  follows  that 
of  the  Heaths  in  natural  order,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  proper  ohrono- 
l''gical  sequence.  Of  the  early  history  of  the 
famous  manufactory  at  Derby  little  is  known  j 
even  the  old  hands  seem  to  have  had  but  very 
obsoure  ideas  respecting  its  origin,  and  the  most 
authentic  information  is  contained  in  the  MS. 
“ notes  ” of  Samuel  Keys,  which  we  here  print, 
without  alteration,  from  a copy  differing  some- 
what  from  that  published  by  Mr.  Chaffers  : — 

" Notet  by  Samuel  JCey». — The  History  and  Origiti  of 
(he  Derby  China  Manufactory  being  very  little  known,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a few  of  tnv  own  recollections. 

China  was  flrst  made  in  Derby,  I believe,  by  a man  in  a 
very  humble  way  (but  hia  name  I cannot  recollect).  He 
resided  in  Lodge-lane,  in  some  old  premises  up  a yard  by 
the  (now  Brown  Bear  public-house).  When  he  first 
began,  he  fired  hia  articles  in  a small  pipe  kiln  very  near, 
till  be  bad  constructed  a small  kiln  in  a fireplace  in  the 
old  premises  be  lived  in.  He  bad  only  small  animals  and 
birds,  Uying-down  lambs,  &c. 

Mr.  William  Duesbury  the  first  got  hia  knowledge  firstly 
from  that  man,  and  improved  on  it,  I never  knew 
much  of  Mr.  Duesbury’s  origin,  but  believe  he  came  from 
Walsall,  or  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Duesbnry  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Heath, 
Ihe  banker,  and  the  proprietor  of  Pot  Works  on  Cockpit- 
hill,  and  which  I well  remember. 

Mr.  Dnesbury  had  improved  in  his  small  experience 
with  small  China  Toy  making,  and  Mr.  Heath  assisted  him 
in  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  manner,  with  money  and 
other  means  to  carry  on,  which  he  did  with  credit  to  him- 
self aud  benefit  to  others. 

Mr.  Heath  became  a bankrupt,  the  Pot  Works  were 
broke  up,  and  Mr.  Duesbury  was  a debtor  to  a consider- 
able  amount.  Mr.  Duesbury  had  a stock  of  goods  by  him, 
and  if  I recollect  right,  was  intrusted  with  a large  cargo 
of  ware  from  the  Pot  Works,  as  they  were  called.  He 
undertook  what  at  that  time  was  considered  a serious 
undertaking, — a journey  and  voyage  to  Ireland  on  specu- 
lation with  the  ^oods.  The  result  was  favourable.  He 
parted  with  all  his  goods  to  gre»t  advantage,  returned  and 
paid  all  with  satisfaction  to  the  bankrupt,  and  opened  a 
connection  which  enabled  him  to  go  on  with  spirit,  and  as 
a respectable  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Duesbury  was  a very  old  man  when  I first  went, 
and  the  manufactory  had  been  established  several  years. 
Several  painters  having  served  their  apprenticeships,  and 
were  working  as  journeymen.  I will  try  to  recollect  their 
names— Thomas  Soar  and  Joseph  Stables,  the  only  men 
who  used  gold,  and  that  genuine  brown  gold,  William 


Cooper,  William  Yatos,  John  Tates,  Edward  Withers, 
William  Billingsley,  Joseph  Dutton,  .John  Blood,  William 
Smith,  William  Longden,  William  Taylor,  then  a biscuit 
bine  painter,  John  Butler,  colour  grinder,  and  three 
women  burnishers,  all  in  the  two  old  painting  tfooms  in 
the  old  works.  .John  Duesbury,  overlooker. 

T.  Soar  did  the  principal  part  of  the  useful  and  rich 
gilding  and  painting.  J.  Stables  was  chiefly  employed  in 
gilding  figures  and  slight  tea  ware.  The  others  were  em- 
ployed at  figares,  and  alight  flowers  on  tea  ware.  Painters 
ere  then  alarmed  at  a useful  kiln  of  ware  being  drawn, 
being  mostly  employed  in  the  ornamental  branch.  I was 
the  last  that  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  first  William 
Duesbury.  In  a short  time  after  he  was  affected  with  a 
stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  his  speech,  aud  use  of  his 
limbs.  He  lived  several  months  in  that  state. 

The  China  Manufactory  at  Chelsea  had  failed  while  Mr. 
Duesbury  was  going  on  in  a very  prosperous  way,  and  he 
established  bis  manufactory  in  the  moit  respectable  style 
with  models,  moulds,  &o.,  from  there,  and  numbers  of 
them  are  now  in  use  (or  might  be)  to  good  advantage.  Ho 
I had  likewise  opened  a warehouse  in  Henrietta  Street, 

I Covent  Garden. 

I In  a few  years  after  I went,  the  figure  trade  was  on  the 
I decline,  and  was  thought  owing  to  Mr.  Duesbury  intro- 
I ducing  Mr,  Brown’s  Spar  Ornaments  in  his  show  rooms. 

I Very  soon  after  his  death,  flower  painting  was  at  a very 
: low  ebb.  Withers  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  best  flower 
' painter  on  China  in  England.  But  they  could  not  find 
employ  for  him,  and  drove  him  for  refuge  to  Stafford- 
shire, by  giving  him  a quantity  of  basket  boys,  or 
‘ buggards'  as  they  were  then  called. 

Several  painters  and  gilders  were  put  down,  and  Derby 
was  beginnning  to  rank  as  the  first  manufactory  in  the 
kingdom.  All  were  then  put  to  gilcing,  and  superior 
kind  of  painting.  Zachariah  Boreman,  a Chelsea  painter, 
came  from  London,  and  may  justly  be  called  the  father  of 
china  painting.  He  excelled  in  landscape  painting,  and 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Wright,  the  celebrated 
artist. 

When  Mr.  Duesbury  had  been  here  a short  time,  an 
order  came  for  some  plates,  to  match  a Chelsea  plate  with 
a single  plant  in  a curious  style  from  nature.  Withers 
was  gone,  no  one  knew  where  at  that  time,  and  BilUngaley 
made  the  attempt  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Boremau. 
He  copied  any  garden  or  wild  flowers  that  suited,  and 
when  the  order  was  sent  off  it  gave  great  satisfaction. 
This  order  was  followed  by  others,  and  flower-painting 
was  raising  in  very  high  eatimstion.  Single  plants  were 
then  most  fashionable,  and  Billingsley  persevered  in 
flower-painting  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Boreman, 
who  first  taught  him  the  modern  method  of  grouping,  and 
with  what  success  every  China  painter  knows  without  any 
further  comment  from  me. 

Derby,  about  this  time  (!79fl),  and  a many  years  after, 
was  the  first  for  ware  and  workmanship  in  the  kingdom. 

I have  no  wish  to  go  on  with  the  history  of  the  next 
Mr.  Duesbu'V,  he  brought  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence; and  how  it  has  been  conducted,  and  by  who, 
with  the  history  of  them,  would  be  distressing  to  roy  own 
feelings,  and  unpleasant  to  others. 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  may  now  recollect  part  of 
the  remarks  I have  here  given  entirely  from  memory  on 
my  part,  aud  what  I believe  correct.  My  statements  are 
very  brief,  and  I have  given  it  merely  for  information  to 
the  rising  generation,  and  for  them  to  make  their  own  re- 
marks from  what  they  see  and  hear. 

When  I first  went  to  work,  Mr.  Taylor  painted  only 
blue  under  the  glaze  on  biscuit.  That  failed,  and  he  asked 
permission  to  paint  on  the  glaze,  and  paid  his  foot-ale  for 
it.  lie  was  set  to  matching  India  patterns,  and  became 
very  clever  and  useful. 

Very  few  then  knew  how  to  use  the  wheel,  and  only 
water-colour  lines  were  made.  All  circles,  lines,  and 
edges  were  done  by  hand.  Painters  resisted  the  wheel 
being  used  in  any  other  way.  Taylor  had  some  ware  to 
match  with  red  Hues  io  the  pattern.  He  attempted  to  do 
them  on  the  wheel,  but  they  were  rubbed  out,  and  the 
head  of  the  wheel  taken  out  and  hid.  In  the  end  ho  was 
allowed  to  do  them  by  proving  how  much  better  aud  more 
true  the  lines  were.  Privately  after  that,  some  time,  gold 
circles,  &c.,  were  done,  and  the  rise  of  the  wheel  became 
more  general  and  useful.  Withers  after  being  harassed 
about  in  the  potteries  very  much,  went  to  Birmingham, 
and  was  employed  at  the  Japan  trade.  He  then  went  to 
London,  and  was  very  mneb  distressed  among  the  Japan 
painters.  Flower  painters  were  wanted,  and  he  wa'  found 
out  and  sent  for.  But  was  a'coosiderable  time  before  he 
could  be  made  useful,  and  was  almost  despairing.  Heat 
last  managed  pretty  well,  and  became  a respectable  flower, 
painter  again,  but  very  inferior  to  Billingsley. 

He  died  in  Bridge-gate  in  great  distress,  chiefly  owing 
to  misconduct,  and  was  buried  by  his  shopniates. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  manufactory 
is  given  in  the  different  histories  of  Derby. 

Whoever  may  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  this,  let 
them  bear  in  mind  I have  no  motive  hue  giving  informa- 
tion. It  is  wrote  without  the  least  study,  but  merely 
from  recollection  as  I went  on.  No  pains  is  taken  in  the 
I writing,  and  of  course  I hope  there  may  be  no  criticism 
' made,  but  take  the  act  and  deed  together,  being  merely 
a trilling  respect  Cowards  the  trade  1 class  myself  a humble 
member.  S.  Ivets. 

2UtJune,  1837.” 

Mr.  Chaffers,  frotn  whose  important  work  we 
have  had  the  privilege  of  making  valuable 
extracts,  has  also  an  accouat  by  Mr.  Locker 
(which  has  recently  come  into  hia  possession), 
from  which  he  gathers  that  William  Duesbury 
was  the  son  of  a carrier,  at  Cannock,  in  Stafford- 
shire. A variation  from  the  above  notes,  by 
Keys,  runs  thus  : — “About  1745,  ajpan,  said  to 
be  a foreigner,  in  very  poor  circumstances,  living 
in  Lodge-lane,  made  small  articles  in  china, 
such  as  birds,  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  small 
ornamental  toys  (which  he  fired  at  a kiln  in  the 
neighbonrhooii,  belonging  to  a pipe-maker  named 
Woodward).”  In  afoot-note  Mr.  Chaffers  ob- 
serves,— “Mr,  Jewitt  thinks  the  foreigner  was  a 
French  refugee,  named  Andrew  PJancho ; having 
in  his  possession  the  draft  of  a deed,  which  was 
never  executed,  for  partnership  for  ten  years 
between  Heath,  Duesbury,  and  Blanche.  Probably 
Mr.  Heath’s  bankruptcy,  about  1750,  altered  all 
these  arrangements,  for  Pianohe’s  name  never 


appears  again  in  connexion  with  the  works.” 
The  bankruptcy  of  Messrs,  John  & Christopher 
Heath  did  not  take  place  until  1780,  or  thirty 
years  after  the  ascertained  foundation  of  the 
Nottingham-road  Works,  so  that  deductions 
baaed  upon  the  existence  of  sneh  an  informal 
doenment  as  that  above  mentioned  must  be 
received  with  considerable  caution. 

We  may  here  give  a short  description  of  the 
method  of  working  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  written  in  1810,  the  technical 
terms  being  printed  in  Italics. 

The  body  of  the  semi-vitreous  ware  called 
porcelain,  is  fine  white  clay,  combined  with 
different  proportions  of  fluxing  material.  The 
best  kind  is  absolutely  infusible,  and  takes  for 
glaze  a vitreous  substance  without  a particle 
of  lead.  When  the  paste  is  duly  prepared  by 
grinding  and  other  operations,  it  is  consigned 
to  the  workman,  whose  dexterity  produces  a 
variety  of  beautiful  forms  from  the  shapeless 
mass  delivered  into  hia  hands.  Round  vessels 
are  usually  made  by  a man  called  a thrower, 
who  works  them  on  a circular  block  moving 
horizontally  on  a vertical  spindle.  Afterwards 
they  are  finished,  and  handled,  if  necessary,  by 
other  persons,  and  are  then  conveyed  to  a stove, 
where  they  remain  till  the  moisture  is  nearly 
evaporated,  when  they  become  fib  for  baking. 
Oval  vessels,  such  as  tureens,  tea-pots,  &c , 
assume  their  form  through  being  pressed  into 
moulds  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  by  hand.  The 
saggars,  or  cases  in  which  articles  are  burnt, 
are  various  in  shapes  and  dimensions  as  best 
regards  convenience.  These  are  set  in  the  Iciln 
one  upon  another,  and  when  piled  nearly  to 
the  top  have  the  appearance  of  piles  of  cheese. 
When  the  kiln  is  full  it  is  carefully  closed,  and 
the  ware  baked  by  the  admission  of  heated  air 
through  horizontal  and  vertical  flues.  This  is 
the  Jirst  baking,  and  the  porcelain  in  this  state 
is  denominated  biscuit.  It  is  thendippeci  in  glaze 
of  about  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  carried 
to  the  glaze-kiln,  where  it  is  again  baked,  but 
to  a less  intense  degree  of  heat  than  before. 

The  ware  is  now  delivered  to  the  painters, 
who,  with  colour  prepared  from  mineral  bodies, 
ornament  it  with  the  required  patterns.  Afcer 
this  process,  it  is  again  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
and  the  colours  vitrified.  Every  coat  requires  a 
fresh  burning ; the  more  elaborate  works  have 
to  undergo  the  action  of  fire  several  times 
before  they  obtain  their  full  effect  and  beauty. 
This  completes  the  process  with  those  articles 
that  have  no  gold  in  the  pattern;  but  where 
this  addition  is  wanted  it  is  pencilled  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  gold,  dissolved  or  thrown 
doion  by  quicksilver,  aided  by  heat  (Keys  says, 
“brown  gold”),  and  once  more  committed  to 
the  kiln : here  the  gold  comes  onb  with  a dull 
surface,  which  is  rendered  brilliant  by  burnishing 
with  bloodstones  and  other  polishing  substances. 
The  gold  whan  not  snfficiently  burnt,  will  sepa- 
rate in  thin  flakes;  and  when  over-fired  will  nob 
receive  a proper  polish.  The  highest  finished 
ware  in  this  manufactory  is  frequently  returned 
to  the  enamel  kiln  where  the  colours  are  fluxed 
six  or  seven  times : the  best  only  are  finished 
here  for  sale. 

The  making  of  biscuit  figures  is  peculiar  to 
this  manufactory,  aud  the  pieces  themselves  are 
supposed  to  be  equal  in  beauty  and  delicacy  to 
any  other  of  a similar  kind  made  in  Europe. 
The  various  parts  of  the  figures,  &c.,  are  oast  in 
separate  moulds,  and  when  dried  are  joined  by 
a paste  of  the  same  kind,  bub  thinner  in  con- 
sistency (slip).  The  articles,  after  undergoing 
a regular  and  continuous  heat  in  the  kiln,  come 
out  extremely  white  and  delicate. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  description  goes 
on  to  remark,  that  in  1810  the  factory  was  five 
times  the  extent  of  the  original  building,  and 
even  then  insnfiicient  to  accommodate  the  work- 
men. Alluding  to  the  increase  of  business  and 
the  “ national  importance  ” of  the  undertaking, 
he  describes  new  buildings  in  process  of  erection , 
the  introduction  of  a steam-engine,  and  other 
improvements.  At  this  time  the  manufactory 
occupied  an  area  equal  to  6,000  square  yards, 
and  had  a frontage  of  170  feet.  It  gave  em- 
ployment to  between  300  and  400  work-people 
— men,  women,  and  children. 

[The  factory  afterwards  passed  into  new 
hands,  and  declined,  till  finally  it  was  given  up 
entirely.] 

Mr.  Locker  established  a factory  in  King- 
street,  the  plant  of  which  is  now  worked  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Hancock,  opposite  to  the  Derbv 
Grammar  School.  Mr.  Hancock’s  specimens 
are  in  every  wey  creditable  to  the  town  and  to 
himself. 
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Hie  Artists. 

Artists  generally  are  a race  of  people  dwell- 
ing in  a world  of  their  own,  which  is  bnt  little 
understood  by  those  outside  of  the  pale } and 
the  clever  people  employed  at  the  old  Derby 
factory,  whose  facile  fingers  have  produced 
those  masterpieces  of  decoration  which  are 
gazed  upon  with  such  pleasure  by  all  who  ex- 
amine the  splendid  groups  collected  together 
in  the  Derby  Exhibition  of  1870,  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Nomadic  in  tbeir  habits, 
they  seem  to  have  wandered  about  from  factory 
to  factory,  earning  high  salaries,  and  spending ; 
money  freely — mostly  improvident,  and  seldom  j 
satisfied.  Some  of  the  more  staid  and  elderly  i 
amongst  them  settled  down  in  the  town,  and  I 
became  reputable  men  as  teachers  of  their  art ; 
bnt  almost  all  of  them  shared  the  usual  artist- 
fate,  and  died  poor.  Many  of  them  were  sons 
of  respectable  tradesmen  and  yeomen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Derby,  such  as  Thomas  Soar,  the 
noted  gilder  and  designer  of  arabesques,  who 
was  oce  of  the  Soars  of  Little  Cheater  (a  yeo- 
man family  of  great  antiquity,  now  extinct  in 
the  male  line)  ; and  the  Yateses,  who  were  con- 
nected by  consanguinity  with  several  good 
families  of  this  town.  Brewer,  Bancroft,  Stanesby, 
Mellor,  Whittaker,  and  others,  wore  also  Derby 


menof  goodstanding.  Theraodellersweremostly 
birds  of  passage,  and  many  of  them  foreigners. 

Wirksworth  Chinx  and  Sarthenivare  TVorJcs. 

This  factory  must  Lave  been  upon  a very  large 
scale,  and  probably  was  even  more  extensive 
than  the  Derby  Works,  which  it  preceded  as  a 
china  manufactory,  but  to  whose  rising  power  it 
was  obliged  to  succumb  in  1777,  when  it  was 
finally  broken  up.  The  goods  made  here  were 
of  the  very  finest  description,  and  specimens 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  both  of  china  and 
earthenware,  the  decorations  of  which  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Lowestoft.  The  green  colour 
is  bright  and  peculiar,  and  the  paste  is  white 
and  very  translucent.  The  pottery  from  this 
factory  is  remarkably  soft  and  fragile.  Some 
I articles  in  white  (soft  paste,  with  a thick  glaze), 
I with  plain  gold  lines,  are  elegant  in  the  extreme. 

' No  writers  upon  the  history  of  Derbyshire  porce- 
lain have  hitherto  given  any  idea  of  the  variety 
of  valuable  works  turned  out  from  this  factory. 
We  are  in  a position  to  state  that  figures  of  a 
graceful  character,  beautifully  moulded  urns  and 
lamps  were  made  here.  In  addition  to  these 
articles,  tea-ware,  of  a fine  and  transparent 
paste,  and  ordinary  earthenware  were  manu- 
factured. We  have  not  at  present  been  able  to 
trace  any  distinctive  mark  to  this  factory. 


Pinrlon  China  Works. 

A China  Factory  was  established  here  about 
1795,  by  Billingsley  and  Mr.  Coke.  The  paste 
was  of  peculiarly  fine  and  transparent  character ; 
bnt  the  decorations  were  by  no  means  upon  a 
par  with  the  quality  of  the  material.  Billiugsley 
left  the  ooneern,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years, 
and  an  inferior  description  of  ware  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cutts,  until  about  1812. 

We  note  the  following  list  of  Derbyshire  pot- 
teries : — 

Alfreton— Eed  ware. 

Belper—Gutter  9tono-ware,  bottles,  pitchers,  &c. 

Brampton— Pot  works  ha?e  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  at  this  outsbirt  of  Chesterfield,  for  the  manufactur-* 
of  brown-ware  flower- pots,  4c.  Hotter'sclsy  ofayellowi?li 
or  grey  colour  is  fonnd  in  this  neighbourhood  ; and  early 
specimens  of  Chesterfield  pottery  may  thus  easily  be 
recognised  by  this  tint. 

Chesterfield — White,  brown,  and  red  ware,  and  drain- 
pipes. 

Church  Gresley — White,  yellow,  and  red  ware. 

Hartshorn— Yarious. 

Denby — Stone  bottles.  A fine  dase  of  ware  wes  at- 
teraoted  here  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood’e  black  Egyptian, 
by  Mr.  Bourne.  We  hare  a jar  in  this  material,  with 
cameo  groups  iu  the  Etruscan  style,  bearing  the  stamp 
E.  Bourne,  which  came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Ilkeston — 

Kewbold — 

Smalley — Water-pipes. 

Swadlincote — 

Tiokenhall— Red  ware,  paucheons,  &c. 

"Whittington— Red  ware,  psncheous,  &c. 
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MiNOHESTEE  EOYAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  llaDctesfcer  Royal  Exchange,  of  which  we 
this  week  give  illoBtrations,  is  now  being  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Mills  & Murga- 
troyd,  architects.  The  building  occupies  a por- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Old  Exchange,  erected 
some  twenty  years  since,  together  with  a con- 
siderable additional  plot  on  the  east  side  thereof, 
the  total  area  covered  being  5,400  square  yards. 
The  land  being,  from  its  central  position,  abont 
the  most  valuable  in  Manchester,  the  pro- 
prietors were  compelled  to  look  to  other  sources 
of  revenue  besides  their  subscription  list  (now 
numbering  upwards  of  6,000  members)  for  a 
return  upon  their  capital  of  450,0001. ; and  as 
the  irregularity  of  level  of  the  surrounding 
streets,  which  will  be  considerably  widened  by 
portions  absorbed  from  the  site  purchased, 
necessitated  the  floor  of  the  Exchange-room 
being  placed  some  distance  above  the  level  of 
the  lowest  point,  it  was  determined  to  make  that 
distance  sufficient  for  obtaining  shops  below  the 
room,  and  fronting  to  three  of  the  streets. 

Behind  the  shops  are  spaces  adapted  for  store? 
and  a restaurant,  and  also  a central  hall, 
approached  from  Bank-street,  in  which  carts 
can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  connexion  with 
the  two  stories  of  fire-proof  cellars  reaching  to 
a depth  of  24  ft.  below  the  street  level.  The 
service  to  these  cellars  will  be  by  means  of 
hydraulic  hoists.  The  ceiling  of  the  shops, 
central  hall,  and  stores,  forming  the  floor  of 
the  main  room,  is  fire-proof,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  rolled  iron  joists  and  concrete. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  room  is  in  Cross- 
street,  and  consists  of  an  octostyle  Corinthian 
portico,  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  on  either 
side  : the  columns  are  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  and 
35  ft.  high  j and  the  pediment  will  be  filled  with 
the  Royal  Arms  removed  from  the  Old  Exchange, 
with  its  supporting  figures,  &o.,  and  which  was 
a work  of  the  late  John  Thomas. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  carried  out  through- 
out the  fronts  of  the  building.  Besides  the 
principal  entrance  in  Cross-street,  formed  by  a 
fine  granite-cised  opening  from  the  portico,  there 
are  other  sabsiJiiry  entrances  near  the  four 
corners  of  the  building  ; the  one  at  the  corner  of 
Exchange-street  and  Market-street  being  sur- 
mounted by  a tower,  180  fd.  high,  forming  a 
central  feature  at  the  end  of  Victoria-street, 
which  approaches  the  side  diagonally  on  the  axis 
of  the  tower.  The  windows  in  the  angle  blocks  or 
pavilions,  containing  the  staircases,  have  arched 
heads,  whichwillbe  filled  with  groups  of  sculpture, 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Papworth,  by  whom  also  other 
figures  and  groups  have  been  prepared  for  suitable 
places  intended  for  their  reception,  all  being 
illustrative  of  the  industries  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  of  the  nationalities 
with  whom  her  commerce  is  conducted. 

The  plan  will  show  the  general  arrangement. 
The  whole  area  of  the  site  at  this  level  is,  with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  given  up  to  the 
use  of  the  subscribers,  the  area  of  the  room  itself, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a view,  being  of  the  large 
extent  of  4,050  superficial  yards,  as  against 
1,620  in  the  old  building.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
reading-room  (340  square  yards),  portico,  &o. 

The  room  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a central 
nave,  96  ft.  between  the  walla,  and  side  aisles 
beyond,  extending  to  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building.  The  nave  is  surmounted  by  a large 
central  hemispherical  dome,  62  ft.  in  diameter, 
Cfirried  on  pendentives,  and  by  two  smaller  seg- 
mental domes,  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
eye  of  the  central  dome  being  120  ft.  The  aisles 
are  less  in  height  than  the  nave,  and  above  them 
are  constructed  ranges  of  offices,  &o.,  approached 
by  the  staircases  shown  on  the  plan,  and  which 
will  be  let  off,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  very 
convenient  for  merchants  and  others  having 
business  to  transact  on  the  Exchange.  The 
architectural  arrangement  of  the  large  room 
consists  of  a range  of  arches  springing  from  pier 
to  pier,  these  being  separated  on  the  side  next  the 
nave  by  columns  of  red  Irish  marble,  3 fc.  2 in. 
diameter  and  33  ft.  high,  and  standing  on  grey 
marble  plinths,  5 ft.  high  5 the  large  pilasters, 
also,  are  cased  with  red  and  grey  marble,  all 
being  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  & 
Son,  of  Dublin.  Above  the  entablature  is  a 
clearstory,  the  shafcs  carrying  the  arches  of 
which  are  of  terra  cotta,  made  by  Messrs.  March 
& Sons,  of  Berlin.  All  the  lights  of  the  clearstory 
will  be  made  to  open  by  machinery  for  ventiia- 
tion,  for  further  promoting  which  shafts  are 
prepared,  through  which  warm  or  cold  air  is 
intended  to  be  driven  into  the  room  by  a fan 
and  steam-engine  placed  in  the  basement, 


The  contractors  for  the  works  are  Messrs. 
Parker  & Son,  who  have  themselves  executed 
the  masonry  and  brickwork ; Mr.  Southern 
being  the  contractor  for  the  carpenter  and 
joiner’s  work,  and  Messrs.  Jaffrey  & Ligbtfoot 
for  the  plumber  and  glazier’s  work,  and  for  the 
copper  with  which  the  domes  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  roof  of  the  building  will  be  covered. 
The  plastering  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Harwood. 


REFERENCES  TO  PLAN. 

A.  Portico  and  Maia  Eutrance. 

A'.  Veatibulo. 

B.  Centre  Compartment. 

C.  Aisles. 

D.  Staircases  from  street  level  to  Eichange  Room  and 

OfBce  above  the  aisles. 

E.  Staircase  to  Reading  Gallerf,  extending  over  aisles 

from  E to  G. 

F.  Pay-desks  and  Offices, 

G.  Secretary. 

H.  Committee. 

I.  Safe. 

.1.  Attendants. 

K.  Lavatories,  Ac. 

L.  Offices. 

M.  Service  Stairs. 


WORTH  CHURCH. 

Sir, — It  is  the  invariable  habit  of  human 
nature  to  shrink  from  unpalatable  truths  when 
affecting  itself,  and  no  one  can  feel  anght  but 
sympathy  with  those  who  defend  themselves 
manfully  and  sturdily  against  false  accusations; 
but  it  sometimes  necessarily  happens  that 
truths,  however  unpleasant,  must  be  told, — 
witness  your  own  homethrusts,  Mr.  Editor,  at 
Newcastle,  and  your  equally  straightforward 
words  about  Worth.  It  does  not  always  occur, 
however,  that  the  defences  made  are  hidden 
under  a bushel ; yet  in  the  case  of  the  old  Saxon 
church,  even  your  ubiquitous  eye  has  failed  to 
light  on  a report  of  a meeting  of  the  Sussex 
Archasological  Society,  published  in  the  Sussex 
Express  of  the  11th  inst.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
intentionally  kept  out  of  your  sight,  because  you 
are  roughly  and  not  quite  courteously  handled. 
Had  you  seen  this  article  it  would  have  been 
promptly  replied  to  5 and  the  absence  of  such 
reply  in  your  last  issue  must  be  my  excuse  for 
Bending  you  the  newspaper  in  question.  I should 
strongly  recommend  yon  to  print  it  entire,  as 
the  most  effective  gibbeting  you  could  apply. 

1 am  tempted  to  make  a few  observations  on 
the  subject  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  speeches  of 
the  Sussex  Society,  because  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  them  is  that  the  members  were 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
unwarrantable  attacks  made  by  the  Builder 
alone.  Why,  sir,  the  whole  architectural  profes- 
sion and  the  distinguished  arcbmological  socie- 
ties were  in  arms  at  the  desecration  of  the  place. 
We  know  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  British  Archmological  Asso- 
ciation protested  (alas ! too  late)  against  any 
“ restoration  ” in  the  way  in  which  it  was  being 
carried  out ; and  why  is  there  comparative 
silence  now  ? I will  answer  the  query, — Because 
it  is  known  that  nearly  all  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  because  it  is  known  that  no  protest  would 
avail  against  the  determination  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  have  all  along  exalted  in  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done.  Let  them,  and  all 
our  Sussex  friends,  thoroughly  understand  that 
every  soul  who  understands  anything  of  the 
matter  is  altogether  with  you,  sir. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  look  a little  into  the  castiga- 
tion intended  to  be  applied  to  your  guilty  back. 
I have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  matter, 
and  I find  that  “about  thirty’’  persons  were 
present,  which,  of  coarse,  means  fewer  than 
thirty,  of  whom  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
are  named  specially  : there  were  five  or  six  ladies, 
nine  clergymen,  and  nine  laymen.  Of  coarse, 
there  were  three  or  four  of  the  press,  other- 
wise the  toast  of  “ the  press"  would  scarcely 
have  been  proposed.  So,  you  see  you  need  not 
wince  under  the  lash,  however  heartily  admin- 
istered; for  the  ladies  would  hardly  venture  an 
opinion,  and  the  clergy  hang  together  like 
certain  other  persons ; and  of  the  laity  not  one, 

I venture  to  say,  should  assume  to  speak  for 
the  very  respectable  and  talented  members  of 
the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  There 
are  several  of  its  members  eminent  in  their 
profession  as  architects,  and  equally  emi- 
nent as  antiquaries ; but  they  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  A sentence 
occurs  in  your  last  number  (in  a review, 
page  839)  which  may  aptly  be  repeated 
here  : “ There  has  been  too  much  of  dilettanti 
writing  on  architecture  ; and  a small  book  on  a | 
great  theme  should  only  be  attempted  by  those  | 


who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject.” 
Only  change  the  word  writing  into  speaking,  and 
it  applies  to  a very  large  number  of  amateurs 
(mostly  clerical)  who  treat  of  “ things  that  they 
don’t  understand.”  It  would  be  amusing,  if  ib 
were  not  deplorable,  to  hear  it  said  that  “ it  waa 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  find  the  ancient  fabric 
standing  with  all  its  most  interesting  features 
not  only  unscathed,  but  positively  improved  by 
the  work  of  restoration,  and  risen  like  a veritable 
pbcenix  from  the  ruins  of  its  old  materials.” 
Was  the  writer  aware,  I wonder,  that  the 
obancel,  at  least,  had  been  entirely  removed  ? 
Some  credit  is  taken,  too,  for  the  removal  of  the 
wooden  spire.  I doubt  if  much  was  ever  said  in 
its  favour,  and  no  “ great  outory  ” was  raised  at 
its  removal,  but  at  the  possible  consequences  to 
the  older  work ; and  it  may  fairly  be  a questioQ 
whether  a new  tower  should  have  been  erected, 
and  where  its  position  ? This  is  but  an  attempt 
to  divert  the  real  complaint. 

Hoping  that  you  may  live  long  to  help  with 
your  good  pen  to  preserve  our  historical  land- 
marks, I am,  &c.,  F.  S.  A. 


MATTERS  THEATRICAL. 

Mr.  Buckstone  and  his  company  having 
returned  after  a lengthened  gold-digging  expe- 
dition in  the  provinces,  both  English  and  Scotch, 
the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  was  re-opened  on  Mon- 
day evening  with  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  “ The 
Rivals,”  and  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom  : agood 
indication.  The  comedy  was,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  well  played,  Mr.  W.  Kendal  making 
a good  Captain  Absolute,  and  the  lessee  an  un- 
approaohable  Bob  Acres.  Mrs.  Chippendale,  Mrs. 
Kendal  (Miss  Madge  Robertson),  und  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam  contributed  importantly  to  the  good 
whole.  The  novelty  of  the  evening  waa  a 
comedietta  by  Mr.  Theyre  Smith,  called  “ Uncle’s 
Will,”  wherein  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  acted 
admirably.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  “ A 
Happy  Pair,”  in  which  Miss  Herbert  and  Mr.  W. 
ITarren  distinguished  themselves,  and  is  nearly 
as  good.  The  writing  is  bright,  and  the  story  com- 
pact. Mrs.  Kendal,  who  has  a good  future  before 
her,  has  since  acted  in  the  “ Love  Chase,”  with 

remarkable  success. At  the  Olympic  Theatre, 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Liston,  earlier  known  as  Miss  Maria 
Simpson,  shows  considerable  taste  and  skill  in 
the  getting  up  of  such  new  pieces  as  are  pro- 
duced there;  thns,  in  the  musical  extravagance 
called  “ Paul  and  Virginia,”  the  scenery,  dresses, 
and  appointments  are  all  elegant  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  vulgarity  of  the  modern  bur- 
lesque is  avoided.  We  would  rather  not  see 
Mr.  George  Belmore  (Uir^inia)  descend  to  the 
female  part,  cautiously  as  he  acts  it.  Mr.  Belmore 
is  one  of  the  best  aotors  on  the  stage,  and  should 
now  be  confined  to  worthy  parts.  His  acting  in 
“Little  Em'ly”  is  of  itselj  sufficient  to  prove 
our  assertion.  Otrher  parts  in  this  drama 
are  admirably  acted,  notably  by  Mr.  David 
Fisher,  Miss  Erostone,  and  Miss  Reinhardt,  and 
with  the  scenic  effects  and  the  interest  of  the 
story,  sufficiently  explains  its  continuiog  success. 

The  Manchester  Theatre  Royal  had  an 

escape  a few  evenings  ago.  The  company  were 
engaged  in  the  rehearsal  of  a piece  called*"  The 
Odds,”  and  a fire  broke  out  in  the  property-room, 
whicti  is  immediately  over  the  large  gaselier  in. 
the  auciitorium.  It  was  extinguished  before 
harm  was  done  to  the  building,  but  many  of 
the  properties  intended  for  the  Christmas 

pantomime  were  destroyed. In  this  piece  as 

now  acted  in  London  at  the  Holborn  Theatre, 
one  main  feature  is  a mechanical  scene  repre- 
senting an  express  train  in  motion,  at  night,  and 
the  perpetration  of  a crime.  It  is  very  well 
managed,  bat  not  so  well  as  at  the  ^Surrei/ 
Theatre,  where  the  same  scene  and  effect  are 
introduced  in  a drama  called  “ Link  by  Link.” 
Here  the  rapid  passage  of  the  landscape  behind 
(made  more  evident  than  at  the  Holborn)  and 
the  movement  of  the  smoke  render  the  illusion 
remarkably  perfect.  The  piece  itself  is  hazy,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  parts  are  very  well  played. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  should  make  some  arruage- 
ment  to  lessen  the  draft  in  the  dress-circle,  which 
especially  by  those  near  the  centre,  is  unbear- 
able. If  managers  knew  how  many  persons  stay 
away  from  theatres  becanse  of  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  cold  and  stiff  neck,  they  would  make 
some  attempt  to  lessen  the  draughts  which  blow 
away  money.  The  upper  boxes  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  where,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beazley,  a third  of 
the  people  cannot  see  the  stage,  are  very  bad  in 
this  respect.  At  this  theatre,  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Vezin’s  acting  in  the  Eoglish  version  of  “ Fer- 
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nande  ” is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  and 
shows  her  to  be  an  artist  of  the  highest 
ability.  She  is  well  supported  by  the  lessee, 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  by  Mr.  William  Farren,  who 
has  grown  grey  hairs,  and  is  laying  himself 
out  for  parts  made  famous  by  bis  father.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  bis  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  which 
has  long  been  promised. One  line  to  recom- 

mend those  who  like  to  see  to  what  perfection 
gymnastic  exercises  can  be  brought,  to  go  to  the 
Royal  Amphitheatre,  in  Ilolborn,  the  Astley’s 
of  to-day,  and  we  end  our  paragraphs.  There 
are  also  some  elegant  riders  and  very  docile 
horses.  


HEAD  rersits  FOOT. 

“ R.  T.”  writes, — 

I had  a conversation  lately  with  a country 
gentleman  j subject,  " Killing  occupations.”  I ! 
mentioned  what  1 saw  near  Windsor  Castle, — I 
numbers  of  women  employed  in  autumn  spread- 
ing manure  over  the  fields  j a filthy,  cold,  and 
damp  occupation  for  females.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  poor  work-girls  in  London,  who,  splashing 
through  the  mud  noon  and  night,  their  shoes 
often  a bunch  of  wet  fragments,  sit  all  day  in 
these  damp  thinys  in  a fetid  atmosphere : 
frequent  illness  and  short  lives  are  the  inevitable 
consequence.  Employers  of  these  silly  girls 
should  insist  'on  less  flaunting  head-gear  of! 
feathers,  flowers,  bows,  veils,  &c.,  and  better : 
“understandings:”  this  would  promote  the' 
health  and  interest  of  each.  One  other  matter 
touching  the  feet.  Kamptulicon,  a beautiful  soft 
and  warm  substance,  has  obtained  a bad  report 
on  account  of  its  lying  close  to  flooring : not 
allowing  moisture  to  escape,  the  boards  speedily 
decay.  The  idea  of  perforating  stars,  diamonds, 
or  other  devices  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  manufacturers,  to  enable  it  to  retain  and 
maintain  its  footing.  In  this  shape  it  would 
again  become  first  favourite : 2 to  1 against 
floorcloth.  One  blow  of  a mallet  would  punch 
many  holes. 


TEE  HARROW-ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

Some  time  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  Har- 
row-road waited  upon  the  Paddington  Vestry 
and  requested  them  to  widen  the  Harrow-road 
by  pulling  down  the  north  side,  from  the  Edg- 
ware-road  to  Paddington-green  j also  a portion 
of  the  west  side  of  the  Edgware-road.  The 
Vestry  referred  the  matter  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  who  instructed  their  architect  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  he  estimates  the 
coat  of  the  improvement  at  138,0001.,  and  the 
net  cost  at  100,495L  The  Board  of  Works  con- 
sent to  carry  out  the  improvement  provided  the 
Vestry  will  pay  half  the  cost,  and  last  week  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  Paddington  Vestry, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  oS’erof  the  Metro- 
politan Board  be  accepted.  This  desirable  im- 
provement will  therefore  be  carried  ont,  and  the 
road,  which  is  only  19  ft.  wide  at  one  part,  will 
not  only  be  widened,  but  a large  number  of 
courts  at  the  back,  the  houses  in  which  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  will  be  removed.  The 
money  will  be  borrowed  nnder  the  terms  of  the 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Loans  Act,  and  the 
repayment  will  extend  over  a period  of  sixty 
years. 


THE  WATER-GATE. 

May  I trouble  yon  once  mere  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  “ York  Stairs  ?”  I was  glad  to  find  a 
sympathiser  in  “ Father  Thames,”  who  made 
himself  heard  to  purpose  in  your  impression  of 
the  Ist  inst.  I have  obtained  permission  to 
sketch  and  measure  from  the  Office  of  Works, 
thanks  to  yon,  and  have  availed  myself  of  the 
same.  I learn  that  the  “gate”  is  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Buckingham-street,  bnt  it 
may  bo  they  would  refer  the  ownership  to  other 
parties  if  interrogated. 

It  would  be  well  to  find  out  who  really  are 
responsible  for  the  ignominious  position  and 
state  that  this  relic  of  so  great  a genius  as 
“Jones”  has  now  become  reduced  to.  lb  is 
often  said,  with  some  truth,  that  where  an  evil 
is  made  known,  or  complained  of,  it  were 
well  to  propose  a remedy.  I have  therefore  one 
of  two  suggestions  to  propose  as  a remedy,  or 
way  out  of  this  difficulty,  if  the  incorporation 
with  the  “ Embankment”  of  “York  Stairs”  is 
so  regarded,  viz. : — 

I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  carried 
down  the  river,  and  erected  as  a “ Water  Gate  ” 
to  that  magnificent  work  of  Jones’s  contempo- 


rary, viz..  Wren’s  Greenwich  Hospital.  The 
quay  and  esplanade  in  front  of  the  hospital 
wonld  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
such  a beautiful  feature.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  grand  Doric  colonnade,  and 
give  a completeness  to  the  river  front  which  it 
does  not  now  possess.  Hero  there  is  no  “ granite  ” 
to  clash  with  the  more  modest  Portland.  It 
might  thus  occupy  even  a more  honourable  posi- 
tion than  it  ever  did  ; and  would  be  useful  as  a 
landing  or  embarkation-place  upon  State  occa- 
sions. Moreover,  it  would  thus  exhibit  the  two 
greatest  architects  of  England  in  juxta  position. 

If  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  are  really 
responsible  for  the  proper  sustentation  and  care 
of  this  gate,  snrely  this  proposal  on  the  face  of 
it  would  seem  a good  and  convenient  one  for 
them  ; and  should  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  I fancy  the  undertaking  would  not  prove  so 
very  c 'stly  to  some  one  of  those  noblemen  who 
are  still  to  bo  fonnd  amongst  us  as  encouragers 
of  art  and  native  artists.  It  would  reflect  much 
honour  upon  him,  and  render  the  nation  obliged. 

R.  P.  W. 


THE  WEDNESBURY  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

About  twenty-five  designs  were  sent  in,  and 
last  week  the  Board  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Building  Committee.  The  sealed  envelopes  sent 
in  by  the  various  competitors  were  then  opened. 
The  names  were  as  follow  : — Isb.  “ Paix,”  Mr. 
J.  Loxton,  Wednesbury  j 2nd.  “ Square  and 
Compasses,”  Mr.  S.  Horton,  Wednesbury  ; “ Ex-  ^ 
periar,”  Mr.  G.  B.  Nioholls,  West  Bromwich. 
The  preminm  in  the  first  case  was  251.;  2nd, 
121.  10s. ; 3rd,  51.  The  premium  in  the  first 
case  will  be  merged  in  the  commission.  The 
chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Loxton  would  have 
to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  Board,  as  he  would  be 
an  interested  party,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered fair  for  the  funds  of  the  Board  to  be 
passing  through  his  hands,  bis  design  having 
been  accepted.  More  than  one  correspondent 
has  remarked  that  the  competitor  receiving  the 
first  premium  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  j secondly,  that  the  other  is  a Wednesbury 
man  ; and,  lastly ,'that  the  third  is  an  iuhabitant  of 
the  nearest  place  to  Wednesbury,  adding,  “that 
the  whole  is  the  result  of  local  influence.” 


Sir, — As  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  Town- 
hall,  Wednesbury,  I beg  to  inclose  a speech  made 
by  one  of  the  committee  containing  his  ideas  of 
justice  to  the  unsuccessful  competitors  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  profession  : — 

“ Mr.  Hatton,  as  a member  wbo  had  not  been  privileged 
to  examine  the  designs,  was  pleased  with  the  proposition 
of  a fortoight’a  delay  that  he  might  form  his  own  opinion 
and  vote  with  a full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing.  He 
inquired  if  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  the  plans  which 
were  preferred,  and  combine  them  with  any  improvement 
which  might  be  shown  in  any  of  the  other  plana  ? ” 

“ One  whose  Brains  might  have  been 
Stolen.” 


CAN  A JOINER  BE  A GENTLEMAN  ? 

SiH, — Id  speaking  of  “the  habits  of  working  men  not 
long  ago,"  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  reported  in  the  Buildtr  to 
have  said ; — “It  was,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  the 
common  conversation  among  working  men,  that  the 
cleverestman  was  a good  drinker,  and  a good  fuddler.  All 
operatives  connected  with  the  building  trade,"  in  hia  time, 
“were  connected  with  drink  and  degradation.’’^  Assuming 
that  this  sweeping  assertion  is  true,  will  you  kindly  allow 
me  space  to  glance  at  a few  more  habits  with  respect  to 
“ workmen  not  long  ago,’’  and  also  of  the  present  day. 
Although  they  are  differentfromtbose  which  Mr.  Rswlinsou 
has  spoken  ol,  and  which  are  looked  upon  as  good  habits 
by  educated  people,  yet  they  are  just  as  degrading  to  the 
artizans  as  either  " drinking ’’  or  “ fuddling.”  No  matter 
how  much  the  mechanic  may  know,  either  in  connexion 
with  his  trade,  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  of  those  matters 
which  bis  friends  and  well-wishers  think  he  ought  to  know, 
ho  is  still  looked  upon  as  a common  mechanic,  and  ex- 
pected to  look  up  to,  bow  down  before,  and  touch  his  hat 
to,  those  who  hia  little  .knowledge  tells  him  are  only  men 
like  himself.  Ho  is  expected  to  be  slivish  when  he  feels 
that  to  be  respectful  ought  to  be  enough.  I could  name 
an  estated  gentleman  who  wrote  to  an  employer  asking  what 
kind  of  men  he  sent  him,  saying  they  neglected  to  touch 
their  hats  when  they  met  himself  or  bialady.  It  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  their  hands  were  full  at  the  time  or 
not,  he  expected  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  due.  I was 
called  to  account  not  long  ago  for  having  the  audacity  to 
give  a double  knock  at  a doctor’s  hall-door,  for  whom  I 
was  going  to  work  ; forcibly  reminding  me  that,  no  matter 
how  much  I knew,  I was  only  a “common  carpenter.’’ 
Although  it  may  appear  strange,  it.is  still  a noticeable  fact, 
that  the  cleverest  workmen,  as  a rule,  are  fond  of 
intoxicating  drinks.*  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  recognition  fur  them  on  the  part 
of  clever  people  out  of  their  own  class  or  calling.  Their 
minds,  being  more  cultivated  and  more  prolific  than  the 
minds  of  the  donees  amongst  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  when 


* Although  we  allow  our  correspondent  to  “ say  his 
say"  without  other  comment,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
dissent  from  this  assertion. — £s. 


they  are  considered  intruding  if  they  attempt  to  make  free 
with  those  of  an  equal  turn  in  what  is  called  a higher  posi- 
tion in  society,  it  is  no  wonder  they  would  become  peculiar 
in  thoir  ways,  and  take  to  fuddling  and  ecceutrio  habits. 
Better  for  them  they  never  went  beyond  the  three  Rs, 
along  with  knowing  bow  to  bow  down  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  to  give  a single  knock  when  they  approached  an 
apothecary’s  residence. 

While  the  barriers  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  working 
men  who  seek  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  are  allowed  to 
remain,  it  is  useless  to  invite  them  forwBrd._  There  is  no 
recognition,  no  reward,  for  those  who  strive.  He  who 
succeeds  in  advancing  a few  steps  beyond  the  ordinary 
drudge  often  finds  his  knowledge  a great  inconvenience, 
and  a curse  rather  than  a blessing.  In  such  a case 
ignorance  would  be  preferable,  and  ho  might  in  such  a 
dilemma  murmur  to  himself, — 

“ Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

’Tia  a folly  to  be  wise.’’ 

Before  any  material  good  can  be  effected  among  the 
working  classes,  those  above  them  will  have  to  cede  h great 
deal.  As  Mr.  Hastings  said  in  his  late  address  before  the 
Social  Science  Association,  as  reported  iu  the  Builder, 
they  “ must  abandon  that  exclusiveness  which  in  education, _ 
as  in  other  things,  is  too  prominent  a characteristic  of 
Englishmen.”  “ A common  carpenter,”  who  masters  half 
the  theory  of  architecture,  or  who  is  capable  of  under- 
standing the  language  in  which  it  is  explained,  must  be  a 
fair  English  scholar,  and  what  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
latter  word  than  that  of  gentleman. 

The  very  first  hardship  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  mechanic  is  that  he  is  doomed  to  labour 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-fonr  for  his  day’s  living,  or 
twelve  for  that  matter,  since  he  has  often  to  exert  himself 
as  much  as  if  he  were  working  during  meal-hours.  He 
would  be  an  idler  indeed  who  would  object  to  render  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labour  in  return  for  his  living ; but 
DO  intelligent  man  likes  to  be  a drudge.  _ Ten  hours’ 
shaving,  and  hammering,  and  making  of  joints  is  the 
height  of  drudgery,  and  severely  trying  to  the  miud  of  any 
man  who  has  a taste  for  knowledge.  'The  cry  is,  We  want 
good  artizans ; to  which  the  response  is.  Let  us  educate 
them.  T be  knowledge  that  fits  a man  to  be  a good  work- 
man  also  creates  a taste  for  more  knowledge,  and  tho 
consequence  is  that  an  aversion  to  be  a drudge  js  felt,  and 
the  operative  aspires  to  ahigberpouition  in  society  than  is 
at  present  allotted  to  him.  If  this  position  were  left  open 
as  the  reward  of  those  who  made  themselves  clever,  the 
results  would  be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Those  who 
were  only  fit  to  be  drudges  would  be  separated  from  those 
who  bad  brains,  and  whose  prejudices  would  soon  dis- 
appear in  the  struggle  for  the  reward.  A joiner,  who 
would  be  reckoned  master  of  his  busiaesa  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  construction  of  a building  from  the  foun- 
dation to  tho  roof.  Those  who  know  the  amount  of  study 
that  would  bo  required  before  this  could  bo  attained  would 
not  object  to  the  reform, — the  first  and  most  ess-ntial— a 
reduction  in  the  present  hours  of  labour.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent in  London  a movement  in  contemplation  for  the 
attainment  of  this  most  desirable  reform,  which  philan- 
thropists and  others  who  seek  the  elevation  of  the  working 
man  would  do  well  to  patronise  and  assist  with  their 
money  and  their  influence.  A similar  roovemout  was 
defeated  some  years  ago  amid  the  plaudits  of  educated  (?) 
people;  yet  what  was  the  victory,  after  all,  but  that  of 
the  lion  over  the  mouse  ? As  the  mechanic  caunot  be  in- 
structed to  properly  execute  tho  plans  and  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  the  opulent  without  creating  in  him  the  elements 
of  refinement  and  a distaste  for  drudgery,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  tlio  demands  which  these  feelings  stimulate  were 
complied  with,  and,  if  for  nothing  else  but  his  intelligence, 
1 ook  upon  him  as  capable  of  becoming  a gentleman  ? 

A JoUBNBXMAlf  JOIXEB. 


THE  STEAM  ROLLER,  MARYLEBONE. 

Sjb,— In  your  last  issue,  you  were  kind  enough  to  take 
notice  of  my  report  on  the  recent  steam  rolling  of  roads 
in  this  parish;  but  I regretted  to  find  the  name  of  our 
vestry  clerk  iuserted  instead  of  mine. 

As  I have  for  several  years  recommended  and  reported 
in  favour  of  rolling  macadamised  roads,  and,  by  request, 
have  'given  opinions  thereon  to  various  authorities,  you 
will  be  doing  me  a great  service,  and  I shall  be  muoh 
obliged,  by  ttie  insertion  of  this  in  your  next  publication. 

T.  Gaul  Bbownikg. 

Chief  Surveyor  for  Maryleboue. 


VAULTS  UNDER  ROADWAYS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  St.  George’s  (Hanover- 
square)  Vestry,  the  Rev.  H.  Howarth,  the  rector,  iu  the 
chair,  the  Works  Committee  reported  recommending  that 
an  application  fur  permission  to  build  vaults  in  Duke- 
street,  Groavenor-square,  to  the  house  277,  Oxford-street, 
as  per  modified  plan  submitted,  bo  refused. 

Mr.  J.  Morris  moved  the  adoption  ot  the  report  on  the 
ground  that  the  vaults  would  extend  under  the  roadway 
beyond  the  kerb  line. 

This  being  seconded,  Dr.  Appleton  moved,  asan  amend- 
ment, that  the  application  be  granted.  The  vaults  uuder 
the  roadway  were  not  likely  to  bo  injured  by  gas  or  water 
pipes  being  laid  down. 

At  hia  request,  the  Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Rick- 
man, the  former  surveyor,  setting  out  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  St.  George's  to  allow  vaults  a length  of  1‘3  ft.  iu 
the  clear  between  the  area  and  head  walla,  the  end  wall 
being  at  least  1 ft.  6 in.  from  the  sewer.  The  surveyor 
remarked  that  the  vaults  proposed  would  be  6 ft.  from  the 
sewer. 

Colonel  Knox  seenuded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Morris  said  that  the  vaults  would  be  eutirely  new. 

Mr.  Rickett  remarked  the  extension  contemplated  was 
only  a brick  thick. 

Mr.  Sapwell  said,  in  his  experience  as  a builder,  be  had 
never  heard  of  this  line  of  kerb  frontage  dogma  before. 

Mr.  Mitchell  asked  the  vestry  to  support  the  wholesoma 
doctrine  that  the  pavement  should  cover  the  vaults. 

Mr.  Adkins  submitted  that  the  question  was— did  these 
vaults  extending  under  the  roadway  interfere  with  any 
public  or  parochial  rights  ? 

Mr.  Vaue  said  if  the  motion  were  passed  the  spplicant 
could  retain  bis  vaults,  or  ask  permission  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  for  an  extension.  The  lulst  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  spoke  of  new  vaults  ; 
but  this  was  a case  of  rebuildiug.  He  did  not  think  it  fair 
to  refuse  the  application. 

The  amendment  being  put  was  carried. 
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NEW  INFIBMART,  KENSINGTON 
WOUKEOUSE. 

Sir, — As  you,  in  the  early  part  of  th:a  year,  inserted  the 
result  of  the  competition  for  these  buildings,  giving  the 
following  estimates  for  the  architects;— Snell,  21,85 ’L; 
Williams,  23,600L ; Stanham  (stated  at  40, COOL,  but 
should  have  been)  32, H7/, ; allow  mo  to  observe  that  it 
was  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  tho  guardians,  that  no 
architect’s  drawings  should  bo  received  whose  estimate 
for  the  works  should  not  bo  within  10  per  cent,  of  the 
builder's  tender.  Now,  sir,  your  late  issue  shows  the 
range  of  those  tenders,  the  lowest  and  accepted  being  that 
of  Mr.  Chappell,  at  33,233i., — in  excess,  say,  of  about  5 per 
cent,  of  my  estimate,  which  includes  a large  amount  for 
machinery,  &c.  I know  it  may  be  said  that  the  drawings 
for  the  buildings  have  been  altered  and  other  arrange- 
ments provided  for ; but  I also  know  that  tho  drawings  I 
submitted  could  have  been  similarly  treated,  and  that 
the  difference  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  "deduc- 
tioDS.”  All  competitors  cannot  win  in  a race  ; but  tho 
rules  of  the  raco  ought  to  be  observed  throughout. 

Gordon  Staniiim. 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES : KENSINGTON 
WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY. 

Sib, — Seeing  in  your  impression  of  the  15th  October 
inst.  a letter  on  surv  eyors'  charges,  I slould  like  to  ask 
you  whether  tho  other  " rumour’’  going  about  is  correct, 
viz.,  that  3 per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  guardians  of 
the  above  workhouse  for  the  supply  of  quantities  for  the 
new  Infirmary  building. 

Report  says  that  a firm  of  sarveyora  volunteered  to  the 
guardians  to  take  off"  tho  quantities  at  ^ per  cent. ; also 
that  another  firm  “caught"  the  builders,  and  in  “ con- 
nexion "with  the  other  surveyors  prepared  the  bills  of 
quantities,  charging  at  end  of  same  2^  per  cent.,  thus 
making  3 per  cent,  as  charges  for  tho  guardians  to  pay 
directly  and  indirectly.  Of  course. the  innocent  guardians 
believe  the  work  to  have  been  done  at  tho  -J  per  cent,  as 
agreed,  if  report  be  true. 

Now  I am  of  opinion,  as  all  candid  men,  whether  rate- 
payers  or  otherwise,  must  be  that  such  praoticea  as  these 
will  bring  the  profession  into  discredit. 

A EiTBPiTBE, 


ADDRESS  FOR  KEYS. 

Sir,— The  first  of  “ Mitrailleuse’s”  wants,  as  stated  in 
the  Builder,  was  anticipated  forty  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Chubb.  We  enclose  you  a key  chain,  with 
the  label  attached,  having  our  name  and  address  on  ono 
side,  and  6s.  reward,  and  the  number  7,536  on  the  other. 
Bach  label  has  a separate  number,  and  we  keep  a register 
of  the  purchaser's  name  and  address.  Scarcely  a week 
asses  without  our  having  one  or  more  bunches  of  keys 
rought  in,  and  wo  are  thus  enabled  to  return  them  to 
their  rightful  owners.  Cuvbb  & Son. 


RESTORATION  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Newton  may  not  be  aware  that  persons 
make  use  of  soap  lees  in  cleaning  mat  bio  (and  being  of  a 
burning  nature),  be  had  bettor  for  the  future  let  well 
alone,  and  not  attempt  to  wash  a blackamoor  white. 

W. 


TAR  PAVEMENTS. 

Sir— My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  article  in 
the  Builder  on  Tar  Tavements,  by  “ The  Layer  of  this 
Pavement,’’  I noticed  that  Stockholm  far  was  specified, 
and  would  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent  or  any  of  your 
readers  would  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  publica- 
tion, why  gas  tar  would  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 

G.  H. 


ASPHALTE  ROADWAYS. 

Sir, — The  new  pavement  laid  down  in  the  carriage-way 
of  Cbeapside  seems  likely  to  get  iuto  disfavour  from 
proving  very  slippery,  the  number  of  falls  being  greatly! 
on  the  increase  in  wet  weather ; not  so  much,  however,  j 
from  heavy  rains,  as  from  slight  or  partial  showers,  which  ' 
moisten  the  surface  without  cleansing  it.  If  tried  again, 

I think  it  might  be  laid  down  with  a more  gritty  surface  : 
at  present  it  is  too  smooth  for  rapid  traffic. 

P.  N.  Row. 


FISH  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Sir,— Having  read  much  about  outfalls  of  farm  drain- 
age  by  pipes  being  conducted  into  a pood  made  to  collect 
the  waters  for  use  against  dry  seasons,  I would  ask,  is  it  in 
the  power  of  any  of  your  readers  to  tell  me  what  fish  would 
thrive  best  therein.  I have  read  that  the  Dutch  always 
plant  water  lilies  to  pnrify  the  waters,  and  preserve  the 
fish  in  such  ponds.  Could  they  also  be  completely  aerated 
as  against  stagnancy,  by  aa  ordinary  exhausted  syphon 
iHed  to  a post?  Would  the  action  of  tho  s.vphon  bo  con- 
tinuous ? Civis  Londinensis. 


EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY. 

A DISTRICT  ENGINEER  in  the  servico  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company,  'writes  to  an 
agent  as  follows ; — 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a great  piece  of 
presumption  on  the  part  of  a contractor’s  agent 
to  attempt  to  judge  as  to  the  ability  or  experience 
of  a company’s  engineer.” 

Now  this  in  itself  is  ludicrous,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  another  phase  besides  the  comic 
one.  The  feeling  that  prompts  the  expression  of 
such  an  “opinion”  will  go  far  to  solve  in  a 
great  measure  the  queries  as  to  why  the  “ Chord 
Line  ” is  not  finished  and  open. 

OiD  Indun. 


TAUNTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Taunton  College 
School  have  been  opened.  The  first  stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  by  Lady  Taunton  in 
18G8.  The  new  school  is  situate  on  the  Chard- 
road,  about  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  is  built  of  West  Monkton  stone  faced  with 
Bath;  and  stands  in  fifteen  acres  of  ground. 
The  west  front,  which  faces  the  high  road,  alFcjrds 
accommodation  for  120  boarders.  A lobby 
divides  it  iuto  two  complete  blocks.  This  lobby 
is  entered  from  the  principal  gateway,  in  which 
has  been  placed  a marble  bust  of  the  late  Lord 
Taunton,  presented  to  the  college  by  Lady 
Taunton.  Each  block  contains  twelve  studies, 
two  large  boarders’  common  rooms,  and  a 
master’s  room,  while  there  are  two  dormitories 
60  ft.  long,  a bath-room,  &c.,  on  the  upper  floor 
of  both,  besides  a master’s  bedroom.  A high 
corridor  traverses  the  range,  the  whole  being 
warmed  by  Moule’s  heating  apparatus.  The 
common  room  and  dormitories  are  lighted  by 
sunlights,  and  ventilated.  The  educational 
department  includes  a school-room,  90  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  class-rooms,  a day-boys’  common  room, 
aud  a small  lavatory.  Following  the  corridor, 
which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  block, 
wo  find  on  the  one  side  the  masters’  common 
room  and  the  dining-hall,  and  on  the  other  the 
matron’s  rooms  and  the  sick  rooms.  The  present 
design  also  includes  a kitchen,  scullery,  battery, 
and  larder,  with  steward’s  rooms,  servants’  hall, 
bedrooms,  and  offices.  It  is  intended  to  add  to 
the  strnoturo  a head-master’s  house,  two  more 
blocks  for  boarders,  and  a chapel  on  the  sonth 
side;  and  parallel  to  these  from  tho  centre  of 
the  group  will  bo  the  library,  museum,  labora- 
tories, aud  school  of  art, 

A botanical  garden  is  to  be  laid  out  on  two 
acres  of  land  adjuiuiug  Hulway-lane,  and  near 
the  garden  a large  swimming-bath  will  be  made. 
The  grounds  will  also  ooutain  a gymnasium, 
fives  and  racquet  courts,  and  workshops  for  the 
boys. 

Certain  rooms  not  at  present  used  .have  been 
temporarily  fitted  up  aa  library,  museum,  and 
laboratory  ; aud  an  iron  chapel  has  been  put  up 
until  the  permanent  one  shall  have  been  erected. 

The  building  has  been  carried  out  from 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  London.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Spiller,  of  Taunton  ; tho  carvings 
are  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  the  grounds  have  been 
laid  out  by  Mr,  Dyer,  both  of  Taunton. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stone. — A new  Congregational  chapel  has 
been  erected  at  Stone.  The  sum  of  3,500J.,  it 
is  estimated,  will  be  required.  The  new  church 
is  to  be  erected  on  a site  in  Granville-place, 
given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boatock.  The  style  will 
be  Geometric  Gothic.  The  walls  will  be  brick- 
faced, having  stone  dressings.  The  centre  of 
the  west  or  principal  front  will  be  gabled,  and 
over  the  entrance  doorway  will  be  a large  five- 
light  tracery-headed  window.  At  the  south- 
west  angle  will  be  a tower,  with  spire,  rising  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.,  and  the  north  side  of  the 
west  front  an  occagon  staircase  wing.  The 
north  and  south  fronts  will  be  divided  by  but- 
tresses into  bays,  with  two  tiers  of  windows,  the 
lower  lighting  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  lighting 
the  gallery,  of  the  church.  The  dimensions  of 
the  church  will  be  65  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and,  including 
the  galleries,- it  will  seat  about  700.  Internally, 
the  roof  will  bo  in  part  open,  showing  the  timber 
framing  as  far  as  the  collar-beam.  At  the  rear 
of  the  church,  but  having  a south  frontage  to 
the  Longton-road,  will  be  school  buildings,  two 
stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  arranged  for 
vestries,  class-rooms,  and  infant-school,  and  the 
npper  story  as  a large  school-room,  44  fc.  by 
27  fc.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  builder  who  executed  the  work 
necessary  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
was  Mr.  R.  Turner,  of  Stone ; and  Mr.  Wood 
prepared  aud  engraved  tho  stone. 

North  Shields. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Mission  Chapel,  Collingwood- 
street.  North  Shields,  has  been  laid.  The  design 
is  by  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  architect,  under 
whose  direction  the  bnilding  will  be  completed. 
It  will  be  composed  of  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  will  comprise  a chapel,  with  school- 
room and  vestries  underneath.  The  former, 
with  minister’s  vestry  behind,  will  be  37  ft.  6 in. 
in  length  by  5-1  ft.  6 in.  in  breadth,  and  sitting 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  about  390 
persons.  Tho  school-room,  with  two  vestries,  is 


37  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  by  38  ft.  iu  breadth.  The 
building,  exolusivo  of  the  ground,  will  cost  fully 
9002.  The  ooutractor  is  Mr.  Campbell,  of  North 
Shields,  and  the  building  will  be  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect. 

Liverpool.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Toxteth  Tabernacle  has  been  laid  by  the  Bev. 
C.  H.  SpnrgeoD,  in  Fark-road,  Toxteth  Park. 
The  chapel  will  be  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  W,  J.  Mason,  architect.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  very  plain  in  treatment.  The  eleva- 
tion to  Park-road  is  divided  into  three  spaces 
corresponding  with  the  lines  of  the  columns  aud 
the  central  nave  of  the  interior.  The  central 
portion  is  37  ft.  wide,  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  line  of  the  main  building,  and  is  divided  into 
compartments  with  pilasters  having  carved 
capitals,  from  which  spring  three  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The 
side  spaces  or  wings  are  repetitions  of  one  bay 
of  the  side  elevation.  The  entrance  to  the 
chapel  is  by  a flight  of  steps,  37  ft.  wide,  on  to 
a platform  the  full  width  of  the  building.  The 
sides  of  the  chapel  are  divided  into  six  bays  by 
pilasters,  and,  including  the  school,  will  contain 
three  stories  of  windows  variously  treated.  The 
work,  generally,  is  to  be  of  the  best  grey  brick, 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  white  and  bine 
bricks  in  the  arches,  jambs,  cornices,  bands,  &c., 
the  stone  dressings  being  of  white  Storeton 
stone.  The  chapel  is  91  fc.  long  by  70  ft.  wide, 
outside  measure,  iocluding  the  vestries.  The 
front  and  back  walls  internally  are  segmental, 
and  iu  each  angle  of  tho  bnilding  there  is  a 
staircase  to  the  gallery.  The  seats  on  ground 
aud  gallery  floors  are  arranged  on  the  curve,  so 
that  each  person  faces  the  platform.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate  1,200  persons.  Tho  ceiling  is 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  the  centre  or  nave 
being  38  fc.  high  from  the  ground  floor,  and  each 
side  compartment  30  fc.  high.  The  roof  is 
carried  on  two  rows  of  iron  oolnmna  with  orna- 
mental carved  caps.  Underneath  the  chapel  is 
the  schoolroom,  66  ft.  by  53  ft.,  and  13  fc.  high, 
approached  by  side  porches,  under  the  platform 
of  the  main-entrance  steps  to  the  chapel.  There 
arc  also  on  the  basement  an  infants’  class-room, 
tea-room,  and  chamber  for  hot-air  apparatus. 
Behind  the  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  three 
vestries.  The  means  of  ingress  and  egress  con- 
sist of  five  doorways  iu  front  of  the  chapel  and 
two  doorways  at  tho  rear,  all  connected  with  the 
ground  and  gallery  floor.  The  contract  for  the 
works,  exclusive  of  excavations  already  done, 
also  of  fittings,  seats,  &o.,  is  4,9001.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haigh  & Co, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect. 

Jarrov:.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  and  School,  at  Jar- 
row,  has  been  laid.  The  new  chapel  will  b© 
situate  in  a triangular  plot  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  New-road,  where,  passing  under 
the  railway,  the  Monckton-Iane  and  Newcastle 
roads  meet.  The  school  and  vestry  accommo- 
dation as  well  as  the  ohapel-koeper’s  rooms  will 
be  on  the  basement  floor,  while  the  entrance  to 
the  ground-floor  of  the  chapel  will  be  ou  the 
level  of  the  road  at  the  east  side  of  the  site. 
This  entrance  will  be  a large  circular-headed 
door  into  a lobby,  connected  with  which  are  the 
inner  lobbies,  containing  the  staircases  to  the 
galleries  and  inner  doors  into  the  chapel.  The 
pews  will  be  arranged  in  three  groups  on  the 
ground- floor.  Tho  pulpit  and  communion  space 
will  be  at  the  west  end.  Behind  the  pulpit  will 
be  a ministers’  vestry,  above  which  will  be  the 
organ  gallery.  The  side  galleries  will  have 
three  pews  in  depth,  with  a seat  in  the  pas- 
sages against  the  walls.  The  end  gallery  will 
be  continued  over  the  entrance-lobby,  and  will 
have  ten  pews  in  depth.  The  length  of  the 
building  inside  will  be  76  ft.  (exclusive  of  organ 
gallery,  12  ft.),  and  the  width  will  be  47  ft.  The 
school-room  will  bo  -17  ft.  by  36  ft. ; and  of  the 
two  vestries,  one  will  be  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  G in,, 
and  the  other  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  There  will 
be  three  rooms  for  the  chapel-keeper.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings ; and  the  style  of  architecture  is  to  be 
Italian.  The  internal  fittings  are  to  be  of  pitch 
pine  ; and  tlie  heating  is  to  be  by  hot  air.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  900,  and  the  cost  will 
be  3,0001.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  North  Shields,  who  has 
been  architect  of  many  chapels  for  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  this  part  of  the  conntry. 

Boltori. — Tne  chief  stone  of  a Wesleyan  school 
chapel  has  been  laid  in  Fern-street.  The  new 
building  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the 
old  school  and  yard  adjoining,  as  well  aa  an 
additional  plot  beyond,  which  has  been  pur- 
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ctased,  and  wiich  adds  lOi  lineal  yards  to  the 
length  of  the  plot.  Acontinentalstjle  of  Gothic 
architecture  has  been  adopted,  the  principal 
featares  being  confined  to  the  front,  extending 
along  Fern-street  to  the  fall  length  of  the  land 
available.  The  main  building  will  be  lighted  by 
five  windows  on  each  side,  and  the  class-rooms, 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  atruotnre,  will  have  for 
those  on  the  ground-floor,  two  windows  each, 
and  three  windows  each  to  those  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  large 
room  are — length,  51  ft. ; width,  39  ft.  7 in. ; 
and  height,  26  ft.  to  the  ceiling,  which,  in  order 
to  gain  additional  light,  will  be  formed  part  way 
up  the  roof.  There  will  be  two  front  entrances 
from  Fern-street,  opening  into  vestibules,  and 
having  doorways  leading  into  the  large  room,  [as 
well  as  passage  to  the  class-rooms,  extending 
from  the  front  to  the  back  doors  at  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  large  room  respectively.  The 
south  entrance,  or  the  nearest  Pike’s-lane,  will 
give  access  to  the  infants’  class-room  on  the  left 
of  the  passage.  Over  the  infants’  class-room, 
the  passage  and  the  vestibule  will  be  placed  on  a 
large  band-room  or  class-room,  which  can  be 
made  useful  for  week-night  services,  tea  meet- 
ings, &c.  Underneath  the  infants’  class-room 
there  will  be  a cellar,  which  will  be  fitted  up 
with  apparatus  for  preparing  tea,  and  hot-air 
appliances  for  heating  purposes.  All  the  class- 
rooms can  be  used  without  throwing  open  or 
lighting  the  large  room,  and  vice  versa  j and  ss 
the  building  will  be  nsed  for  chapel  as  well  as 
school  requirements,  and  consequently  occu- 
pied for  many  hours  on  Sundays,  special  provi- 
sion will  bo  made  to  secure  efficient  ventilation. 
The  estimated  cost  is  1,192J.,  which,  however,  is 
reduced  50Z.  by  the  contractor  purchasing  the 
old  school  as  it  stood ; but  that  sum  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  warming  and  other  internal 
fixtures,  nearly  all  of  which  have  yet  to  be  agreed 
upon.  It  is  proposed  to  provide,  at  low  rents  to 
defray  current  expenses,  benches  or  seats  in  the 
large  room,  sufficient  to  receive  100  persons.  The 
remaining  space  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  school 
purposes,  and  there  will  be  accommodation  in 
the  large  room  and  class-rooms  for  abont  350 
scholars,  exclusive  of  the  infants’  class-room, 
which  will  have  a gallery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  portion,  and  also  exclusive  of  the  large 
class-room  over,  which  will  bold  100  additional 
children,  and  may  be  used,  if  required,  for  junior 
scholars.  The  large  room,  when  arranged  for 
either  service  or  public  meeting,  will  contain 
500  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Ormrod,  of  Bolton  j and  the  contractor  for  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  definitely  decided 
upon,  is  Mr.  William  Donaldson,  builder. 

SouthhoTovgh.  — The  foundation  stones  of  a 
Wesleyan  Chapel  have  been  laid  at  Southborough. 
Messrs.  Catermole  & Ede  are  the  architects,  and 
Aaron  Brown  the  bnilder. 

Long  Ashton. — Plans  have  been  prepared  for 
a new  Independent  Church  and  School,  at  Long 
Ashton,  near  Bristol,  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  & 
O'Donoghue.  The  site  has  been  cleared  of  the 
present  buildings,  and  it  Is  hoped  the  funds 
will  soon  enable  the  architects  to  commence 
building  operations. 

Barnard  Castle. — The  Memorial  (Unitarian) 
Church  at  Barnard  Castle,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Brown,  has  been  opened. 
The  full  cost  of  the  building  will  be  between 
1,200Z.  and  1,3001.,  of  which  sum  upwards  of 
1,100Z.  have  been  already  subscribed.  The  cost 
of  the  site  was  250Z.  Inclusive  of  these  and 
other  expenses,  the  cost  of  the  new  church  is 
estimated  at  1,0G8Z.  The  construction  of  the 
tower  and  spire  will  involve  a further  expendi- 
ture of  135Z.  The  new  church  will  seat  200 
persons.  The  ground  plan  comprises  a nave 
abont  35  ft.  by  24  ft.  inside  the  walls,  and  one 
aisle  about  10  ft.  in  width,  a part  of  which, 
adjoining  the  principal  street,  is  divided  off,  and 
forms  the  entrance-porch,  and  also  the  lower 
part  of  a tower,  surmounted  by  a broach  spire, 
reaching  an  altitude  of  abont  70  ft.  At  the 
opposite  end  to  the  entrance  an  ornamental 
lectern  (to  serve  as  a pulpit)  will  be  placed  on  a 
raised  platform,  which  will  be  partially  railed  off 
from  the  church  (for  a communion  space)  with  a 
low  ornamental  balustrade,  snd  adjoining  it  will 
be  provided  a small  vestry  for  the  use  of  the 
minister.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a building  of 
recent  construction,  intended  to  be  nsed  as  a 
Sunday-school  and  lecture-room,  and  occasionally 
as  a part  of  the  church.  It  is  divided  from  the 
church  by  a movable  screen,  which,  besides 
opening  the  schoolroom  to  the  church,  will  also 
admit  of  the  organ  being  used  either  in  the 
church  or  the  school,  as  may  be  desired. 


SCnOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Walton-on-the-Hill  {near  Liverpool).  — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  national  school  has 
been  laid  here.  This  new  boys’  school  will  be 
erected  in  close  proximity  to  the  present  girls’ 
and  infants’  schools,  near  the  church,  and  is  de- 
signed to  group  with  these  buildings.  The  bell- 
turret,  rising  to  a height  of  40  ft , will  be  a 
conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  the  Aintree  and 
Church  roads.  The  new  school  buildings  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  200  boys,  and  consist 
of  a school-room,  80  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and 
18  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling ; two  class-rooms, 
each  measuring  15  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  fitted  up 
with  a gallery.  There  will  be  also  a conveniently- 
situated  lavatory  and  cloak-room.  The  ceiling  of 
the  school-room  will  be  divided  into  panels  by 
means  of  mouldings  of  stained  wood,  and  the 
cornice  enriched  with  carvings.  The  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  elevations  are  grey  bricks,  re- 
lieved with  a few  bands  of  coloured  bricks  ; the 
window-dressings,  gables,  panels,  buttresses,  and 
bell-turret  being  carried  out  in  red  sandstone. 
Rolled  cathedral  glass  in  large  squares  will  be 
fitted  into  the  stone  window-mullions.  The 
rooms  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  means  of  sun- 
lights placed  in  the  ceilings.  The  building  com- 
mittee have  contracted  with  Mr.  Henry  Sharrock, 
of  Walton,  who  is  to  complete  the  works  by  the  end 
of  March  next,  and  who  will  be  assisted  therein 
by  Messrs,  J.  & R.  Kelly,  bricklayers ; Mr. 
Roberts,  mason;  and  Messrs.  Ayles,  slaters. 
The  plana  have  been  prepared,  and  the  works 
will  be  snperintended  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer, 
architect,  of  this  town,  who  is  also  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget,  Waver- 
tree,  and  was  architect  of  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial,  Hastings. 

Walsall. — St.  Peter’s  New  Schools,  recently 
erected  in  Whitehouse-Btreet,  have  been  opened. 
They  form  an  important  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  and  are 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Nicholla  & Chamberlain, 
of  Walsall  J and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Adkins,  builder,  Walsall,  the  amount  of 
his  contract  being  1,200Z.  The  land  cost  250Z. 
additional.  The  schools  are  intended  to  acoom- 
modate  270  girls  and  infants,  the  old  school- 
rooms  in  John-street  being  left  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  boys.  The  girls’  school-room  is  a lofty,  well- 
lighted  room,  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and 
having  attached  to  it  a commodious  class-room. 
The  infants’  schoolroom,  which  includes  a 
gallery,  is  48  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and,  like  the  larger 
room,  has  an  open  timber  roof.  Each  school 
possesses  a separate  entrance,  that  for  the  girls 
being  surmonnted  by  a bell-turret.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  is  varnished.  At  one  end 
stands  a residence  for  the  schoolmistress  and  the 
boundary  wall, — which,  in  the  front,  carries  a 
light  ironfenco, — encloses  a spacious  playground, 
with  all  necessary  oat-offices.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  bands  of  coloured  brick. 

Shoreditch. — The  new  wings  of  Shoreditch 
Industrial  Schools  have  been  opened.  Originally 
the  schools  consisted  merely  of  a range  of  rooms 
facing  the  Brentwood-road,  but  the  accommoda- 
tion proving  greatly  inadequate,  the  guardians 
determined  to  erect  two  large  wings,  which 
would  materially  increase  the  accommodation. 
Hence  the  schools  now  form  three  sides  of  a 
square,  there  being  a frontage  of  192  ft.  to  the 
Brentwood-road,  while  the  length  of  the  wings 
to  the  extreme  rear  is  234  ft.  The  original 
building  is  constructed  with  a facing  of  red 
bricks,  while  the  modern  portion  is  built  of 
ordinary  ones,  relieved  with  red.  The  east 
wing  is  appropriated  to  the  girls,  and  the  west 
to  the  boys.  Each  contains  a sohool-room,  day- 
room,  plunge-baths,  lavatories,  and  class-room. 
The  baths  are  18  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  an  average 
depth  of  4 ft.  The  children  bathe  twice  a week, 
the  water  in  the  winter  season  being  warmed  by 
steam.  The  apartments  we  have  enumerated 
are  all  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  remaining 
two  stories  are  the  dormitories.  The  original 
building  is  now  devoted  to  rooms  for  the  super- 
intendent, matron,  and  teachers,  infants’  school, 
needle-room,  and  offices.  At  the  east  end  is  an 
apartment  designated  the  board-room.  The 
large  room  at  the  west  end  is  used  as  a day- 
room  for  infants.  Walking  down  the  main 
entrance,  on  each  side  are  corridors  leading  to 
different  apartments,  mess-rooms  for  the  officers 
and  servants,  clothes’  store,  officers’  kitchen, 
&C-,  and  the  end  of  the  passage  leads  into  a 
dining-hall  (which  is  also  used  as  a chapel).  It 
is  70  ft.  by  37  ft.,  with  a height  of  36  ft.,  and  is 
furnished  with  uniform  seats,  desks,  and  tables. 


Behind  this  apartment  are  different  store-rooms,  , 
the  kitchen,  and  scullery,  and  on  each  side  of  i 
the  dining-hall  the  large  open  space — being  I 
164  ft.  by  56  ft. — lying  between  that  and  the  I 
wings  is  paved  with  York  stone,  and  used  re-  * 
spectively  by  the  girls  and  boys  as  a playground, 
The  cooking  is  done  by  steam.  The  outbuildings  |( 
are  numerous.  About  40  acres  of  land  are  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  upon  part  of  which 
vegetables  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
iumates  are  cultivated  ; the  necessary  farm- 
buildings  being  erected  in  suitable  places.  The 
architect  employed  in  carrying  out  these  exten- 
sive erections  was  Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  London  ; and  J 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & I 
Waldram,  of  Kingsland-road ; clerk  of  the  I 
works,  Mr.  Jeff’rey.  The  cost  has  been  alto-  I 
gether  about  2O,0OOZ.,  and  accommodation  will  I 
be  provided  for  600  children.  The  boys  are  in-  .i 
struoted  in  various  trades,  and  a large  number  | 
are  drafted  into  regimental  bands,  having  first  ^ 
gone  through  a course  of  instruction  under  the  ii 
bandmaster.  They  are  also  instructed  in  the  k 
rudiments  of  drill. 


§O0liS 

The  enrrent  Number  of  the  Quarterly  is 
enriched  with  an  early  pr6cis  of  an  admirable 
and  most  dpropos  work,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’a 
“Life  of  Lord  Palmerston.’’  The  war  articles,  , 

too,  are  valuable. We  take  from  the  current  i 

Number  of  the  Academy  a paragraph  on  u 
“ Old  Timber  Churches  of  Denmark  ’’  : — “ All  .1 
the  earliest  churches  in  Scandinavia  were  of  ?! 
timber,  and  in  a peculiar  style,  which  may  partly  L 
have  been  derived  from  the  old  heathen  temples,  , 
of  which  only  descriptions  are  extant.  The  i 
doors,  pillars,  and  windows  were  ornamented  d 
with  fine  carvings,  representing  fabulous  animals,  i 
most  of  which,  however,  have  long  since  i; 
mouldered  away,  or  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
fine  specimen  of  a church  door  from  Iceland,  i 
preserved  in  the  Archmological  Museum  in  ■ 
Copenhagen,  is  among  the  few  remains  which  ! 
are  left.  Norsemen,  as  well  as  their  nearest  - 
kinsmen,  the  Icelanders,  were  skilful  carvers  in  i 
wood  and  walrus.  Some  of  the  old  Norse  i 
‘ Stave-Kirks’ still  exist  (Borgum,  Hitterdale), 
but  in  a tottering  or  restored  state;  whereas  ' 
the  Danish  are  all  gone,  the  last  of  them  having  , 
been  destroyed  about  two  hundred  years  ago.’’  . 

We  have  to  mention  the  publication  of  the  i 

33rd  edition  of  the  “ New  Grammar  of  French  ■ 
Grammars,’’  by  Dr.  de  Fivas ; and  the  22nd 
edition  of  “ Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,’’  by  the  i 
same  author  (Lockwood  & Co.),  both  accepted  ? 

books. Cassell’s  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871  t 

is  a remarkable  sixpennyworth. “ Transac-  i 

tions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  ' 
Session  1869-70.’’  This  issue  of  these  Transac- 
tions  contains  an  inaugural  address  on  the  works 
of  the  society  in  connexion  with  the  questions  i. 
of  the  day,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jevons,  M.A., 
president  of  the  society;  one  on  some  population  i 
statistics  for  sanitary  organisation,  by  Dr. 
Rumsey ; and  others  on  education,  and  on  the  i 
cotton  exports  to  India.  The  inaugural  address  I 
treats  of  stagnation  of  trade,  commercial  fluc- 
tuations,  pauperism  and  the  means  of  decreasing 
it,  and  on  medical  and  other  charities.  On  the 
subject  of  charities,  and  the  evil  lessons  of  de- 
pendence which  they  teach,  Professor  Jevons 
says : — 

“The  Times  not  long  ago  published  aome  very  re- 
markable and  complete  statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hicka, 
showing  tliat  the  annual  revenue  of  the  established 
charities  of  London  alone  amoonted  to  more  than  two 
millions  a year.  I fear  that  not  only  is  a large  part  of 
this  wasted  in  the  excessive  costs  of  manngeroeni,  but  that 
a further  large  portion  really  goes  to  undermine  the  most 
valuable  qualities  of  self-reliance,  and  so  lorm  a bribe 

towards  the  habits  of  mendicancy  and  pauperism.  ... 

At  present  the  refult  of  almost  all  charitalile  efforts  is  to  1 
make  the  poor  look  upon  assistance  as  a right  and  natural 
thing  in  every  contingency  of  life.  If  they  merely  want  a 
little  medicine,  there  is  a free  dispensary  ; if  they  have  a 
bad  eye  or  ear,  there  are  appropriate  institutions  ; if  any 
one  is  in  weak  health,  he  seeks  a free  order  of  admission  to 
a Southport  or  a Buxton  Hospital;  and  when  the  most 
natural  possible  crisis  in  a poor  woman’s  life  approaches, 
she  looks  forward  to  the  aid  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
Now,  I ask,  why  should  the  poorer  classes  be  thus 
encouraged  and  instructed  to  look  to  the  wealthier  classes 
for  aid  in  some  of  the  commonest  requirements  of  life? 

If  they  were  absolutely  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
the  reason  would  be  a strong  and  intelligible  one ; but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  are  really  iu  such  a hopeless 
state  of  poverty.  ... 

But  there  is  little  use  in  bewailing  an  evil  unless  some  i 
mode  of  remedying  it  can  be  found.  There  is  not  much  i 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  only  remedy  applicable  to  • 

medical  charities.  No  one  can  seriously  think  of  abolish- 
ing those  chatities;  but  why  should  not  the  wor^g  i 
classes  be  required  to  contribute  towards  instiiutioos 

mainly  establUUed  for  their  benefit?  Self-supporting  dis-  ■ 

pensaries  exist  in  many  places,  which  afford  all  requisite 
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aid  to  any  person  subscribing  some  snob  small  amount  as 
Id.  to  2d.  each  per  week.  I have  heard  that  some  of  the 
London  hospitals  have  considered  the  idea  of  adopting 
this  system,  and  refusing  aid  in  all  minor  cises  bnt  to 
their  own  subscribers.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  hospitals  self-supporting.  Endowments  and  public 
contributions  would  usually  enable  every  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary to  give  back  in  medical  aid  several  times  the 
value  of  what  is  given  in  small  contributions.  The  object 
would  be  not  so  much  to  raise  money  as  to  avoid  under- 
mining the  prudent  habits  of  the  people.  Ron-contri- 
butors  might  still  be  relieved,  but  only  on  the  payment  of 
a fine  ; and,  of  course,  cases  of  severe  accident,  illness,  or 
destitutnn,  wou'd  still  be  relieved  gratuitously  us  at 
present.'' 


Ultscillania, 

The  Cottagre  Hospital,  Bromyard. — At 

the  first  annnal  meeting  of  this  institution,  pre- 
sided oyer  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  report, expressed  their  unqualified 
satisfaction  with  the  success  of  the  undertakinrr 
BO  far.  The  list  of  donors  and  subscribers  rapidly 
filled ; and  as  for  patients,  while  the  hospital, 
after  the  first  fortnight,  was  never  empty,  on 
ueveral  occasions  the  five  beds  were  found  to  be 
insufficient.  The  simplicity  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  and  the  comfort  of  being  within 
easy  reach  of  relatives  and  friends,  together  with 
the^  home  feeling  and  an  amount  of  liberty 
which  could  not  exist  in  larger  hospitals,  have 
continued  to  make  this  institution  very  popular 
with  the  patients.  The  whole  income  of  the 
hospital  for  the  year  reached  the  sum  of 
413i.  16s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  3881.  ISs.  2^d.; 
but  if  the  hospital  is  to  be  maintained  in  full 
efficiency,  the  continued  efforts  of  its  supporters 
will  still  be  needed.  The  total  number  of  cases 
treated  has  been  forty,  and  of  those  not  a few 
had  to  undergo  severe  surgical  operations,  which 
have  been  perfectly  successful,  and  could  not 
have  been  performed  in  the  homes  of  the 
patients.  Out  of  those  forty  patients  only  one 
has  died,  one  only  has  been  discharged  incurable, 
whilst  eight  have  been  relieved,  and  thirty  have 
been  cured.  Rule  No.  8,  which  requires  a small 
weekly  payment  from  each  patient,  according  to 
circumstances,  has  answered  well,  on  the  whole. 

Tree  Batbs  for  Derby. — The  design  for 
free  baths,  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Bass 
in  the  Recreation  Ground,  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  the  borough  surveyor.  The 
original  idea  of  a bath  or  baths  upon  the  banka 
of  the  river,  similar  to  those  upon  the  Seine  in 
Paris,  has  been  so  far  abandoned  that  the  new 
structure  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  bed 
of  the  Derwent,  which  will  only  furnish  the  supply 
of  water  and  receive  the  overflow.  Two  sepa- 
rate enclosures  are  marked  upon  the  plan  which 
we  have  inspected,  one  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  use  of  adults,  the  other  (in  which  the 
depth  will  bo  properly  regulated)  for  youths. 
Around]  the  former,  cast-iron  dressing-closets, 
fitted  with  doors,  will  be  provided,  whilst  open 
stalls  will  suffice  for  the  toilet  business  of  the 
boys.  _ Water  will  be  supplied  from  a level 
whioh  is  above  the  influx  of  Derby  sewage,  and 
will  be  conveyed  in  pipes  of  6 in.  diameter  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  baths,  and  discharged  by  a 
natural  overflow  at  the  inferior  extremity.  Each 
bath  will  be  100  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  or 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  Corporation  Baths 
in  Full-street,  which  have  been  found  quite  nn- 
suited  in  point  of  capacity  to  the  thousands  of 
lads  who  wish  to  gratify  their  natural  propen- 
sity for  “taking  the  water.”  In  external 
appearance,  the  building  will  be  plain  and 
substantial. 

Erection  of  a Barge  Gasometer  at 
Beading. — Considerable  alterations  and  im- 
prorements  have  recently  been  made  at  the 
Beading  Gasworks.  A large  gasometer,  on  land 
between  the  rivers  Thames  and  Kennett,  is  nearly 
'ompleted.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
iesigned  by  Mr.  E.  Baker,  engineer  and  manager 
)f  the  gasworks,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Aird 
& Son,  of  Lambeth.  The  gasometer  is  104  ft. 
n diameter ; will  rise  44  ft.  high,  and  contain 
150,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  500,000  bricks  have 
)een  used  in  the  masonry,  and  1,500,000  tons  of 
vater  have  been  pumped  from  the  Thames’ 
iprings  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The  gas- 
imoteris  supported  by  twelve  cast-iron  columns, 

! ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  connected  at  the  top 
rith  wrought-iron  girders.  The  columns  rest  on 
forkshire  stones,  each  weighing  3 tons  15  cwt. 
Hve  pumps  have  been  in  use  during  the  work, 
md  the  principal  pump  was  worked  by  steam! 
•his  pump  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
•hames  Embankment,  and  will  throw  up  8,000 
ons  of  water  per  day. 


Mexico. — The  New  Y<?rlc  Times  has  advices 
from  Santa  Fee  stating  that  Governor  Amy, 
the  special  Indian  agent  for  that  territory, 
has  found  the  Canon  de  Chelly,  whioh  was 
explored  for  twenty  miles.  The  party  found 
walls  towering  perpendicularly  to  an  altitude  of 
from  1,000  ft,  to  2,000  ft.,  the  rock  strata  being 
as  perfect  as  if  laid  by  the  skilled  hands  of 
masons,  and  entirely  symmetrical.  There  were 
found  deserted  ruins  of  ancient  Aztec  cities, 
many  of  whioh  bear  the  evidences  of  having  been 
populons  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of 
inhabitants.  In  each  place  there  remained  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation  a house  of  stone, 
about  20  fc.  square,  containing  one  bare  and 
gloomy  room,  and  a single  human  skeleton.  A 
close  examination  of  many  of  the  ruins  proved 
that  the  bnilders  must  have  been  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  edged  tools,  masonry, 
and  other  mechanical  arts.  Some  of  the  ruins 
are  reported  to  be  stone  buildings,  seven  and 
eight  stories  in  height,  being  reached  by  ladders 
planted  against  the  walls.  Round  houses,  20  ft. 
iu  diameter,  built  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner,  of  cut  stone,  and  plastered  inside,  were  also 
found  in  excellent  preservation.  We  want  better 
information. 

The  Newbury  Town  Sewagre  .Qaestlon, 

The  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  met  to  receive  the  report  of  a committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  pur- 
chasing twenty-four  acres  of  land  at  Greenham, 
aa  a site  for  the  disposal  of  the  town  sewage. 
The  report  of  the  committee  stated  that  the 
land  is  eligible  as  to  situation,  if  other  things  be 
favourable  j that  although  parts  of  it  lie  low, 
and  are  at  times  overflowed  with  water,  other 
parts  of  it  are  sufficiently  high  for  any  works 
that  may  be  required.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  they  recommended  the  favourable  con- 
sidoratiou  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  land.  Alderman  Hickman  said  that, 
looking  at  the  boggy  state  of  the  land,  it  would 
require  draining  thoroughly  in  order  to  make  it 
suitable  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  It  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  land  be  purchased  for 
7001.  If  drained,  perhaps  the  boggy  basis  of 
the  land  may  itself  be  advantageous  aa  an 
improved  deodoriser  of  the  sewage. 

Enlargement  of  the  Birmingham  Infir- 
mary Buildings. — A report  from  Mr.  Martin, 
architect,  Birmingham,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Infirmary,  and  is  to 
be  submitted  to  a general  meeting  of  governors 
next  month.  Mr.  Martin’s  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable coat  of  the  alterations  he  recommends  is 
in  blank  spaces  in  the  published  form  of  the 
report.  The  alterations  and  improvements  com- 
prise proper  accommodation  for  the  treatment  of 
out-patients ; day  and  sleeping  accommodation 
for  nurses  and  servants  ; concentration  of  wash- 
house and  laundry  departments,  and  their  re- 
moval from  within  the  building  5 removal  of 
dead-house  and  post-mortem  room  from  close 
proximity  to  the  wards  ; partial  isolation  of  the 
water-closets,  lavatories,  and  bath-rooms  from 
the  wards  5 and  re-arrangement  of  the  officers’ 
rooms,  and  minor  alterations. 

The  A.lb8rt  Embankment. — Last  week,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  first  step  towards  planting  and  deco- 
rating the  Albert  Embankment  was  put  in  hand, 
and  the  works  will  be  pushed  forward  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  a finish  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  Plane-trees  will  be  planted  on  the 
embankment  at  a distance  of  30  ft.  Two  large 
open  spaces  will  be  planted  with  shrubs  and 
enclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings.  One  of 
the  open  spaces,  near  St.  [Thomas’s  Hospital, 
will  not  be  enclosed,  as  it  is  intended  to  devote 
it  to  the  purposes  of  a play  and  recreation  ground 
for  children.  A new  steamboat-pier  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  old  Lambeth  Stairs,  the 
contract  for  which  has  just  been  let  to  con- 
tractors for  the  anm  of  2,500i. 

Cbalrmausblp  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. — The  special  committee  have  re- 
ported, advising  that  the  salary  of  the  chairman 
be  fixed  at  I,500Z.a  year  j that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  it  is  nob  desirable  at  the  present 
time  that  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  Board  should  be  a permanent  one ; 
and  that  the  chairman  of  the  Board  be  elected 
for  the  period  of  one  year.  Mr,  Collinson,  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mibtee,  will  move  as  an  amendment,  “ That  the 
Board  do  proceed  to  the  election  of  a chairman, 
under  the  -19th  section  of  the  ' Local  Manage! 
ment  Act.’  ” 


Eever  in  Manchester. — Fever,  of  the  same 
type  as  that  which  prevails  in  Liverpool,  ia 
rapidly  spreading  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of 
Manchester.  It  was  stated  on  Thursday,  the  20th, 
by  Mr.  Leppoc,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  that  on  Sunday  there  were 
180  cases,  on  Monday  183,  on  Tuesday  188,  and  on 
Wednesday  several  more  cases  had  been  added 
to  the  liat.^  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
with  the  view  to  check  the  spread  of  the  fever, 
which  is  expected  to  be  specially  aggravated  by 
the_  recent  floods  in  the  Irwell.  The  Board 
decided,  after  a discussion  that  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Sanitary 
Association  of  the  city  be  invited  to  a confer- 
ence, BO  that  steps  may  be  immediately  taken  to 
confine  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Gloucester  Cathedral  Bestoration.— Six 
of  the  statues  by  Mr.  Redfern,  of  London,  have 
been  placed  in  position  on  the  south  front  of  the 
cathedral  porch.  The  two  central  figures  are 
those  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  one  bearing  the 
keys,  the  other  the  sword  ; on  the  right  are  the 
evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark ; on  the  left 
Luke  and  John,  The  emblems  of  the  evangelists 
and  of  the  apostles  will  be  carved  on  the  pedes- 
tals on  which  the  statues  rest.  The  statues  of 
the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  will  be  placed 
in  other  niches  ; large  statues,  one  of  King 
Osric  the  other  of  'Abbot  Serlo,  will  be  erected 
on  either  side  of  the  porch  ■ and  hereafter,  we 
understand,  a figure  of  the  Saviour  will  be  placed 
over  the  inner  entrance  to  the  cathedral. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Eng^lneers.— A 
now  list  of  the  members  of  this  society,  cor- 
rected to  the  Ist  iost.,  has  just  been  published, 
from  which  it  appears  that  at  the  date  referred 
to  there  were  on  the  register  16  honorary 
members,  699  members,  994  associates,  and  176 
students,  making  a total  of  1,885  of  all  classes. 
In  the  last  quarter  three  members  and  five 
associates  have  been  removed  by  death,  and  one 
student  has  resigned.  Mr.  Willian  Alexander 
Provis,  who  was  elected  a member  of  this  Insti- 
tution, on  the  6th  of  April,  1819,  and  whose 
decease  occurred  on  the  29th  ult.,  has,  by  his 
will,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  500J.  to  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund  of  the  Institution. 

Monumental. — A Sicilian  marble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Kennion,  has 
lately  been  erected  in  the  burial-ground  of 
Christ  Church,  High  Harrogate.  The  designer 
and  executor  was  Mr.  J.  Adama-Acton,  sculptor. 
The  monument  takes  the  form  of  a broken 
column,  with  drapery,  with  a medallion  portrait 
of  the  deceased,  under  which  is  the  inscription. 
The  whole  monument  stands  about  16  ft.  high, 
upon  a block  of  marble,  and  three  blocks  of  red 
and  white  Pateley  marble  of  various  dimensions. 
The  place  of  ita  erection  is  the  front  of  the 
church,  and  it  ia  a conspicnous  monument  in 
the  churchyard. 

Exhibition  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  German  Soldiers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  open 
this  exhibition  till  November  5th.  The  eight 
works  executed  and  contributed  by  H.  R.  H. 
the  Crown  Priocesa  of  Prussia  and  H.  R.  H. 
Princess  Louise  continue  to  attract  visitors. 

A first  instalment  of  1,0001.  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  exhibition  and  the  subscription-list  con- 
nected  with  it  has  already  been  forwarded  to 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  who  has  under- 
taken to  superintend  its  distribution. 

St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark  —Some 
months  ago  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark,  was  broken 
during  a thunderstorm,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  edifice  much  injured.  Other  parts  of  the 
church  were  also  in  great  want  of  repair.  The 
Warden  has  given  orders  that  the  edifice  is  to  be 
put  in  repair,  and  the  work  has  been  commenced 
under  a contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  Downs, 
a well-known  builder  in  the  locality. 

The  Value  of  Paris. — The  Econo7nist  esti- 
mates the  value  of  Paris  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  buildings  £154,350,000 

A alue  of  furniture  and  other  contents  of 

dwellings..  77,175.000 

\ alua  ol  atock-m-trade 77,175  OOO 

Total £308,700,000 


This  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  value  of 
private  property  in  Paris  destructible  in  a siege. 

Xuton  Surveyor. — The  new  surveyor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  resigned,  ia  Mr.  John 
Hillman,  a son  of  the  sub-contractor  employed 
in  constructing  the  local  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 
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Xnaaguratlon  of  a ^Vo^k^len’s  Institute 
in  Great  Wyrley.— A Working  Men’s  Insti- 
tute has  been  establiahed  and  opened  at  Great 
Wyrley, in  the  Wolverhampton  district,  for  the  use 
of  the  residents  in  that  and  the  adjoining  town- 
ship. The  new  building  has  been  erected  close 
by  the  high  road  leading  from  Cannock  to  Wal- 
sall. It  has  been  designed  and  built  by  Mr. 
Greensill,  and  the  cost  is  2001.,  the  fittings  and 
bonndary  wall  requiring  501.  more.  Towards 
this  2071.  have  already  been  promised. 

South  Kensington  Examinations.  — A 
competitor  for  the  gold  medal  for  architectural 
design  complains  that  an  inferior  design  was 
preferred  to  bis,  and,  further,  that  his  plans  and 
sections,  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  his 
design,  were  not  exhibited.  Hia  own  statement, 
however,  is  scarely  sullicienb  evidence. 

Housemaids’  Knees. — India-rubber  sponge 
can  be  purchased  in  sheets,  and  of  any  desired 
thickness.  If  worn  as  an  apron,  or  even  as 
small  knee-caps  or  pads,  it  will  be  found  ex* 
ceedingly  soft,  warm,  non-conductive  of  cold  or 
damp,  and  very  durable. — R.  T. 


For  the  execution  of  certain  work  in  the  erection  of  8'^ 
houses  at  Wylde-Breen,  near  Birmingham,  for  Mrs. 
Rowley,  exclusive  of  sundry  items.  Mr.  W.  T.  roulkes, 
architect.  Ouantilies  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Green  : — 

Street  £LI38  0 0 

Horsleys 3,633  0 0 

Briley 3.499  0 0 

Hadens  3.4^2  5 S 

Parkers  3,337  0 0 

Eavenaorofc  3,289  0 0 

Preece 3,250  0 0 

Stafl'ord  & Brown 3,200  0 0 

Surman  3,119  0 0 

Steel  (accepted)  3, HO  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  twenty.one  xilia  residences  in 
Hottineham.  Messrs.  Thos.  C.  Hine  & Son,  architects : 

Dennett  & Co £H,122  0 0 

Lyuam  13,749  0 0 

Fish  13,590  0 0 

RIesaom 13,671  0 0 

■Wars 13,510  0 0 

Johnson  13,300  0 0 

Slim  13,137  0 0 

Bell  &,  Son  12.926  0 0 

Hall  12,890  0 0 

Stevenson  & Weston 12,816  0 0 

Wood  & Son  13,653  0 0 


A H— C C H — A.  C.— 0. B.— C.  & Son.— Sir  A,  B.— A.  H. Gen 

B.  B.-C.  W,  L-L.  * 8.-W.  B.-J.  W,  N.-Civi«.-E.  B.-P.  W.  1 
T j G A Mniinfacturer.— E.  B.— Small  Bore. — E.  W.— P.  ft  C. 

a.  H.— A.  W.  P._B.  ftSone— W.  P.-E.  C.-Ealn-w*Ur.-J.  W.  H.— 

j p— T?  0.— Piulcltnjtou  (the  coneent  of  the  Board  aa  to  "Line 
of  Building  Fronlfwe  ' will  not  deprive  adjoiniDg  owners  of  any 
common  law  tlgbW  they  may  have,  although  it  would,  doubtlew. 
weigh  with  a jury).— Mrs.  8.  (we  do  not  reniemb  r any  account  oJ 
lha  village  iu  (ineatioD).-T.  J.  H.  (some  short  observallona  in 
addition  might  be  useful). -J.  H.  sen.  (doabtfallf  any  letfal  remedy).  | 
G.  E.  C.  (*pply  to  Secretary,  South  Kensington  Museum).— L.  W.  E. 
(next  week). 

All  sUUment*  of  facta,  lists  of  Tenders,  Sc.,  mnat  be  accompanied  I 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neeesiarlly  fo*  . 
pubUostlon. 

NoTt— The  rcsponilblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  pipers  read  at  : 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  twenty-one  almshouses,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  the 
Feoffees.  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  T.  T.  Greei 


TENDERS. 

For  repairs  and  other  works  to  Swan  Hotel,  brewery, 
and  premises,  at  Blackwater,  Hants.  Mr.  E.  J . Reynolds, 
architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co £386  0 0 

Catchpool  321  10  0 

Bearle 333  4 0 


For  honse  and  two  cottages,  Hanley,  for  Mr.  William 
Harding.  Messrs.  K.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects:— 

Clewes £1,430  0 0 

Bailey 1,418  0 0 

CoUis  & Hudson  ),380  0 0 

Harvey 1,320  0 0 

Bennett  & Cooke 1,3<'5  0 0 

Barlow  (accepted)  1,230  0 0 


Wade,  Brothers  

Hunt  & Bennett  

Parker  k Son  

Maddocks  

WiJeman 

Bowler  4 Beck 

Haddeld 

Upton 

Smith  4 Chamberlain 

Tilly; 

Mason 

Lowe  & Sons  (accepted) 


..  £5,698  0 0 
..  6,138  0 0 
..  4,705  0 0 
..  4,686  0 0 
..  4,599  0 0 
- 4,583  0 0 
..  4,620  0 0 
..  4,621  0 0 
..  4,445  0 0 
..  4.443  ‘ ' 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  forTssn. 
1IONIAL3  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  sU-ongVy  recommends  that  Copies  ’ 
ONLi  should  be  sent. 

AdAiertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current ; 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.tQ.y  , 
on  THURSDAY. 

yy  notice. — All  Communications  respect-', 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be  ■■ 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* ' 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  . All  other: 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  thei 
“ Editor,"  ond  not  to  the  " Publisher" 


0 0 


3,850  0 0 


For  house  and  shop  at  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  A.  Heard.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Gordea,  architect ; — 

Merrion  (accepted) £203  0 0 


For  five  cottaces.  Swindon,  for  Mr.  E.  Lawrence. 

Messrs.  Lansdown  4 Shopland,  architects:— 

Harris  £1,055  0 0 

Hewcombe 1,000  0 0 

Joyce  980  18  4i 

Foreshaw  877  15  0 

Tuivey  850  0 0 

Dover  850  0 0 


For  Congregational  Church,  Croydon  : — 
Pollard  (accepted)  £2,049 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News-, 
paper  Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  supplied  with  The  Buildebs 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  mill  and  farm  buildings  at  Somerford  Keynes, 
"Wilts.  Messrs.  Lansdown  4 Shopland,  architects : — 

Dover  4 Dower £1,268  0 0 

Smith  1,133  9 3 

King  4 Godwin J,132  0 0 

Hinton 1,130  0 0 

Hewcombe 1,070  0 0 

Joues  (accepted) 863  10  0 


In  crown  8vo.  with  150  Wooden  I*,  price  lOe.  GJ  - cloth. 
A AKCHITECTOEE  ; being  b Coaciee  Hist. 

of  the  pilacliw.1  Styles  ofEurop  ‘ * 

aril  Rena' 


VEEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING. — 

BCILDEE8  and  Others  desiring  a 
a SET  of  MODELS  for  BOILOBKS  BOOKS,  by  MOBLX 
ENTRY,  to  wblih  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  m Tue  Bmlde 
No.  l.liSO.  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  li 
Mn'dlfted  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry. 

Address.  E.  A.  4,  St.  Qeorge'e-road,  Begei 


'ge  firms.  Also  m 
smaU  hoilderi.— 
Park,  London.  


: with  their  chief  V.iriatious  descrinecl  ai 

^ . h U appended  a Glossary  of  TeoKnicl  Term 

By  TUOMaS  MITCHELL,  Acttcv  of  " The  B;e:-p  ng-st,. 
■ Archltoitore." 


For  villa  residence  at  Swindon.  Messrs.  Lansdown  4 
Shopland,  architects  : — 

Newcombe £1,150  0 0 

Dover  l,ll'0  0 0 

Barrett  (accepted)  1,099  0 0 


Ju*t  Published,  price  38. 

rpHE  EEPOKT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

1 WITTEB  of  the  TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 
the  DISPOSAL  of  the  8EWAO  B of  ihelr  Dlstiict. 

Rdiled  by  P.  P.  MAR8UALI.,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

E.  ft  F.  N.  SPUN,  43,  Chaiiog-cioss. 


For  New  chapel  at  Swindon,  Wilts.  Messrs.  Lansdown 
& Shopland,  architects : — 

Original  Tenders.  Reduced  Tenders. 
Dyer  £1,030  0 


999  0 0 — 

954  7 6 £795  0 

948  17  11  797  0 


CONTIN'DATION  of  HR-  PERCY'S  WORK  on  METALLURGY. 
Now  lendy.  vltb  uumeruus  llliisitatloii',  8vo.  30s. 

The  METALLGKGY  of  lead,  including 

De,tlverlsation  and  CupelUtlon. 

By  JOHN  PERCY.  M.D.  F.R8.  Lecturer  t.n  MetallU'gy  at  the  Boya 
Hcho,l  of  Miuts. 

To  be  followed  by— 

V.  L IV.— GOLD,  SILVER,  and  MERCURY. 

Voi  V.-PLAI'INUM.  IIN.  NICKEL,  COBALT,  ANT13I0NY, 
BlsJHJrH,  ARFE  'ic,  aud  other  Metals. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  AlbemarU-strjet . 


850  0 
• Accepted. 


For  new  parochial  schools  at  Ashton  Keynes,  Wilts. 
Messrs.  Lansdown,  architects:— 

Tenders  No.  1. 

...£1,411  0 0 
...  1,274  5 0 
...  1,250  10  0 
...  1,225  0 0 
1,200  ^ 


Tillicg 

Weeks  

King4  Godw 
wcombo 


Dover  & xiower  i,109 

Smith 1,119  13  7 

Hiuton* 1,143  18  0 . 

■’  Accepted. 


Tenders  No.  2. 
£1,146  0 0 
1,112  7 0 
1,130  10  0 
1,166  0 0 
1,050  0 0 
1,109  0 0 


IHE  ART- JOURNAL  for  NOVEMBER 

(price  2s.  6.1.)  contains  the  follewlug 
LINF.  KNORaVISGE  :— 

1 ON  THR  WAY  TO  SCHOOL,  afier  E.  Davis. 

31.  CBILDRilN  OF  CHARLES  1.  after  V«n  Dyck. 

III.  THE  OENIUB  OF  STEAM,  from  the  Statue  by  Antonio 
Rocetli. 

Literary  Contributions  ; — The  Picln'’e  Galleries  of  Italy,  illni- 
traUJ  ; never  Castle,  illnstraUJ  ; Wilhelm  BOren,  illus’ratod  ; 
Art-Boucatiou  lu  the  City  of  Moscow  ; the  BHllnhuiy  Museum-, 
istrated  ; fluggestirc  Illustralloiu  fr.m  the  Old  Masters  iuAil- 
Inaustiles,  illuitra'ed. 

And  several  oibe"  Articles  reUtlng  to  the  Flee  Arts. 
London:  VIKTUK  ft  LU.20,  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row. 


TURNER  & ALLEN; 

art  FOUNDERS  AND: 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREEF 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufacturebs  of 

LAMP  PILLAKS 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES; 

BAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  the 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT-WATER  AND  GA! 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’ 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pul 
lishers  of  French  and  English  Bool 
of  Design,  2 vola.  Price  253. 


1,032  18 


For  addition  to  house,  near  Windsor.  Mr.  C. 
Howell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  J.  Scott  and  MesBrs. 
Widnell  4 TroUopo : — 

Thorne £6,723  0 0 

Keropsali 5,636  0 o 

I'Anson  6,514  0 0 

Higgs  6,t43  0 0 

Holland  4 Hatnen  6,23?  0 0 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Nearly  ready,  with  numerous  Woodents,  Post  Svo. 

THE  STUDENT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Author  of  “ Principles  of  Geology ; ” “ The  Antiquity  of  Man,”  4c. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THE  LIFE  OP  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Second  and  Cheeper  Edition,  with  Portrait,  and  40  Illustrations,  Svo.  ISs. 

A MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  TIL 
LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY,  R.A. 

AECIIITECT  OF  THE  HOUSES  OE  PAllLIAMENT,  &c. 

By  hia  Son,  ALFRED  BARRY',  D.D.  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London. 

LIST  OF  SOUE  OF  THE  ILLDSTBATIOHS. 

New  Palace  of  Westminster. 
Victoria  Tower. 

Clumber  Honae. 


Foard  of  Trade. 

Trenthsm  Hall. 

Shrubland  Park  and  Gardens. 
Cliefden  House. 

Birmingham  Grammar  School. 
Canford  Manor. 

Gawthorpe  Hal!. 


Crystal  Palace. 

Pull-mall  Continuation. 

New  Palace  Yard. 
Westminster  Improvements. 


record  of  professional  labours,  with  their  accompanying  struggle 

successes,  and  failures.  It  is  a thoroughly  attractive  history  of  a man  of 
battling  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  winning  successes  as  striking  as  were  the  drawbacks  which  aocomp 

-p.n  Midi  Ba.M,.  JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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DOULTON  & CO. 

having  extensive  wokks  in 

LAMBETH,  the  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

And  are  thus  able  to  Supply  their  rarioue  Manufactures  at  the  Lowest  possible  Prices  ° 

n any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 


BLUE  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARE. 


THESE  GOODS  MAT  BE  CONSIGNED 

DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at  Roivley,  or  into 
TIMJCKS  at  the  HAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining, 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  afc  tteir  WHARFS  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK  E 

rtT5  A P^^'CRAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS ; also  at  ’ 

GRANVIIiLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES. 


PIPES  EOE  DRAINAGE, 
From  2 in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 


CARRIERS  FOR  SEWAGE,  &c. 
With  or  without  Sockets. 


DOULTON’S  ARCHITECTUEAL TERRA  COTTA 

fessrs.  DOIJLTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  fh«ir  Ar  « c i.  j • . * 

cj'P/^oT.r  -I.  T ...  . x'.' tniH  urancn  oi  tneir  JVIanafactnre.  and  invito  AmRIfoofa  o.,.!  i 


fessrs.  DOIJLTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  fhoir  nr  « c i.  j • . * 

STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Bpeciceue  also  on  view  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  at  theTioWteoJurarMtsfum^Oor^^^^^^^ 

rERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO 

COMBINED  SMOKE  AND  AIR  FLUE.  — 

f": 


AIR  BRICK. 


DENTAL  BRICK. 

B 

-6-*^"0 


CHIMNEY  PARTITION. 


WALL  COPINGS. 


STONEWARE  SINK. 


• 1 M o:-'-- -> 

"M 


30ULT0H’S  PATENT  INVERT  AND  JUNCTION  BLyis 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES.  ' 

DUTCH  TILES;  BED,  BLUE,  and  BUFF  PAVING  TILES;  AIE  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-ahsorhent. 

^LL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles 

U descriptions  of  GENERAL  STONEWARE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JABS,  BOTTLES,  Ac.  for  Exportation. 


DOULTON’S 


IMPROVED  DAMP 


SEE  SEPARATE 


PROOF  COURSE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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HISTOBT  CONDENSED. 

Conplfle,  with  In..«x,  4 vcl-.  8vo  42-.  strongly  tonnd. 

A HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE ; 

J\,  from  the  T-Ving  of  Cooelantliiople  by  IheTuika  tj  the  Cloe® 
cf  ih©  War  In  the  Crimea,  1453^&37._ 


By  THOS.  H.  DYER.  LL.D. 

. Qf  [[jg  City  of  R me.”.' 

■•The  King"  of  Rome,' 


PcmD©il.’*  *'  run  ixiugn  «.  

■■Mr.Dret’e  -H.-tory  of  Euroi^  ' le  the  only  good  work 

poitiooeil  hie  uarretiTo  admirably  well ; It  le  rea'ly  of  Ku' 
be  lells  the  Modern  Hietory.^  BU  >tyb 
work  hai  a thoroniibly  gc 


JOHN  MDhRAY.  . 


1>  clear  and  cloae,  ai 
I'kCieet. 


FAIRBAIRN  ON  IRON  AND  STKBL. 

Third  edllion.  revised  and  imi,rort<l.  price  10>.  oi. 

IRON  : ita  History,  Properties,  and  Fro- 

cceeei  oi  AfantifiCiu-c 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  FAIBBHIBN.  B*i 
With  numerous  Il:u'tr»t 
(XISIQ1T9. 

1 10.  Strength  and  Properllcs  of 


C.E.  LL.D.  4o. 


1.  History. 


1 Wrought  Iron 


OUEVEYORS  or  DRAUGHTSMEN,  expert 

O at  Town  woik.eurveyiog.  Plotting,  orDrawlng.  may  sUte  age, 
^etUuCB,  and  terms  m letter  to  L,  M.  at  Ingrams.  34,  King-street, 


TO  CrriL  BNGINKBRS. 

fTHE  Corporation  of  Blackburn  desire  to 

■ ,J^r,,r,r.,7ti  .*  - fTvri.  rrvnTMRRR-  esmeetant  to 


sWviCES  of  a CIVIL  ENGI.SEER.  competent  1. 

.reparation  of  the  needful  snrjeya.jUr*  *■• 


L 

and  to' Bup$\*l"tend”hVconstiuction  of  the  Main  o'utfaU  — .. 
Works  coiinected  therewith. 


application  to  FKBUK;';^BM1TH,  E q.  Borough 

Knylneer,  Blackburu.-Applicatlona  rnust  be  J°oatiIr' 

Q 11  BUCK,  Esn.  lowii  Clerk,  Blackburn,  on  or  baforo  BATlJR 
DAY,  the  12tb  d»y  of  NOVEMBER  next  -By  order. 


I.  H.  BECK,  Town  Clerk. 


AATANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly  prac- 
VY  ti.al  JOINER'S  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Must  be  well  np  m the 
manaaeio-nt  of  workmen,  and  a quick  draugbUman.  — Addresi, 
- - • gu4  references,  to  391.  Oifice  of  The 


'I'tT'ANTED,  the  occasional  ASSISTANCE 

VV  of  a GENTLEMAN,  compeUnt  to  DESIGN,  and  PREeARK, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


IS  TXUKKEEPEB,  .. 
ea  not  ao  much  an  object. — Addraas,  H. 
h Globe-road.  Mile-end,  K. 


B.  1,  Carlwn-road, 


TO  ARCUirEOTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a KB-BN- 

GAGKMENr  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  Take  the 


by  t; 


1 Eatote,  having  just  Anlshed  » 
under  an  eminent  architect.  FiraUclaaa  re'-' 
de.— Addiesa,  350,  Office  of  ‘‘  The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT; 

•ISTANT.  Well  up  in  quantities,  meftsutlng,  book- 
keeping tiaclng  drawing.  So.  Good  teforeuoe*.  Salary  modera‘-e, 
Addreie)  B,  B.  Herbert  House.  Mile-end.  PorUmouth. 


nT  ANTED, 

VV  AS-ISTANT. 


as 


TO  ARCHITEarS,  Sc 


TirANTED,  by  an  experienced  ASSIST- 

VV  ANT,  an  HameJlale  ENGAGEMBNr.  Can  prepare  and 
Suish  drawings  fiom  roogh  ske  chei  (Claaiic  alvle^l, 


:e  Iron. 


6.  Merbanical  Operatlonaof  the 

Wrought. 

7.  The  Forge 

8.  Mr.  Beisemei’e  Proceii. 

3.  Production  of  Steel. 


13.  StatUiUs 

14.  Iinp'ovo 

15.  Kxperlmeuvai 

ihr  Mrchauical 
>1  Steel. 


lUle,  1804— 1839. 
tal  llese«rchee  on 


WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Write  Bpsclflcai.lons.  and  Mra 
Woik— Address,  atatiug  desciipllon  of  work  lately  engaged  c 
numhe' of  years  In  the  profra.ion,  ant  salary  ^ 

care  of  Davies  S Co.  Adverll.lug  AgenU,  Ftnch  Une.  LomliU  . 


Edinburgh  : A.  S C.  BLACK,  London  : LOSG.M.tN  S 00. 


E' 


Weed,  price 


I.  0).  c 


^ By  T M OOODEVF,  M. A.  Lecturer  on  Appllel  Y 
._j  Roys!  eohool  of  Mines,  and  formerly  Proiesaor 

Philosophy  In  King'.  College.  London. 

Being  the  First  of  a New  Series  of  Elementary  Works 
icR  and  Physical  Science,  forming  a Series  of  Test-Roolii 
ri  Ice  3».  Cd.  each,  adapted  for  the  me  of  Ar 
PuMlc  and  Other  Pchoola.  Bdired  by  Professor  G >odeve. 

On  November  5lh.  tbe  Se-ond  Work  of  Ihe  Serlea,  pri^  3 '.  3 

METALS  ; their  PllOPERTIES  and  TllEAT. 

MENT.  Including  an  account  of  the  ordinary  Metals,  from  theii 
' LI  they  P'BB  into  the  Workshop  of  the  Turnei 


in  Mecban • 
of  Science, 
IB  and  of  Studenla  in 


ir  Fitter. 


" *ljy  C.'  L.  BLOXAM,  Professor  of  Practical  CbemlBlry  In  King's 

The  Prospectns  of  the  T«l-Books  of  ScUuos,  with  the  List 

other  Works  in  preparation  lu  the  Soilas,  may  bj  had  of  all  Bw 
“'^""London  : LONGMANS,  GRB&N.  4;  CO.  Patemoster-row. 


O' 


TO  GENERAL  JOINBRS. 

WANTED,  a Bteady  WORKMAN,  to  go 

to  South  America.  He  must  be  a Joiner  by  tr^e,  a .d  ua- 

eic'ptiouable  references  as  tooharaoUr  audanliiy  *‘11*“  f "'"reu. 


ferreit.— For  furlber*  p'articuiaia.  apply  to  SAMUSL  WOR33AM  * 
CO.  King's-road,  Chelsea.  B.W. 


WANTED,  TWO  good  FRET  GLAE[ERS. 

Apply  lo  HBATON,  BUILER.  i BAYNE,  14,  Qarrick- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

ASSISTANT.  Accustomed  to  prepare  finished,  woikjng, 
and  deUil  drawings,  speclflcatlon*.  lo  design,  -nr^y.  *«-.  I‘ 


, ARCHITECT,  Mr. 


deialls,  baa  snuiB  knowledge  of  Gothic,  and  c 

vti  g',  8 lary  moderate.— Ad  Ireas,  J,  M.  C.  Mr.  l 
igei.slreat,  Stamford,  Liiicolnshire. 


CARPENTER  and 


ANTED,  by  - 

JOINER,  who  uudetslanda  drawing'.  CONSTANT  EM- 
PLOYMENT, lu  lowQ  or  cuuulry.  Stesdy.  Aged  38— Apply,  by 
letter,  M.  11,  Frlpcese-roaj.  Biicklughaia-gate,  B.W. 


TO  BDILDER3  AND  DECORATORS. 


■\'X7’ ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man, 

V V a SITUATION,  as  DECORATOR,  PAiNTEE.  aud  PaP^j- 


HANGBB.  Can  be  highly  recpmmeuded 
objection  to  town  or  country.  Wages  — 
penuaueucy. — Addreea,  R.  O.  S.  17. 
ChtLiea.  S.W.  


...p'-oyers. 
ouslleratiun  as 
Cheyne  Walk, 


ED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in 

PcovUoes,  by  a CIVIL  ENGINEER'S  and 
SURVEYOR’S  AoSISTAST,  ago  •J).  who  la  well  up  lu  town  KUd 
field  surveying,  drainage,  water  and  Local  Board  w -vir  * neat  aua 
expedlUous  draughumnD 
Address,  K.  CLARk.  3.  N 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

Wanted,  a SITU.ATION,  in  a jobbing 

Shop  SB  PLUMBER,  PAINTER.  PAPEKHANGBR.  LEAD 

,nd  SASH  OLAZtuB,  *e.  Can  measure  up  work,  and  tfske  charge 

' '■  - rn  or  country. Addres*.  K.  U 37,  Blflara- 


.Ij-ibs.  Ageil 


MB  EDWARDS’S  WORKS  ON  WARMING  AND  VEKTILATINOJ 
111  royal  8VO.  with  149  lllusttatious 

\UE  DOMESTIC  EIEE-PLAOES, 

f By  FREDERICK  EDWARD?.  Juo. 

New  Edition,  re-wrltlen  and  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  popular 
reading.  , , 

•'Bean  on  every  p ge  the  mark  ot  careful  reie.rch,  and  a'”'”"' » 
to  inch  an  extent  with  useful  matter  that  we  should  deaire  to  see  It 
studied  and  iU  conteuta  brought  Into  actual  practice  by  all  those 
who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  ImporUiit  branch  ot 
domestic  economy  on  which  it  treat*,"— CAcmteot  Aeu'r. 

Works  by  1h«  same  Author,  uniform  1“  s'ze-  ^ ^ 

The  VENTILATION  of  DWELL ING- 

•H-inaRR  and  tbe  UTILIZATION  of  WASTE^HBAT  from  OPEN 


ATT  ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Young  Man, 

V Y agrd  22.  aalTUAnON  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFiCK,  or  any 


eollecliDg  of  re 
31,  Radnor-alri 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP 

FOREMAN,  or  Foreman  on  a Job.  A good  j dner,  wllUi.g 
to  fill  up  his  time  at  bench.  Caa  make  out  a good  plain  drawing, 
and  thoroughly  accustomed  to  setting  out  work  from  bench.  No 
objection  to  the  e uuiry.  Wages  moJeraie.  Can  ha.e  flrat-claM 
- . - —Address,  W.  C.  CLARKB,  14,  WhtUhea*a-gio,o,  Chel- 


WAN 

Fo: 


TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  by  an  eoergetlc  Man,  Carpenter 

and  Joloor  by  trade,  a RH-K.NGAQEMENr.  as  iv  GENERAL 
SMUKi:  UHlMJNHiX  O,  cneir  OUlV£>  auu  j.  lom*  ' jobB.NO  hand.  Aged  Si-ACdres..  L.  P.  14,  CUBucester-placo, 
VEVTtriN.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  ; with  40  Illuslraliona.  Price  Kegeoi's  Paik.  Loudon,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS.  &o. 


■VTfANTED,  by  a practical  CAEPENTER 

VV  and  JOINB^a  elTUATION  as  SHOP  or  WORKING  FORK- 


MAN,  or  Charge  of  Cary 
Very  steady.  Wages  moUeru 
- ■ y.  KeuL 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  30, 

a SITUATION  as  GENEttaL  FORE  HAN,  or  Foreman  of 


iklayers.  Good  eiperiouee 
1 uu  lu  Gothic  Work.  Good  references, 
by  the  piece,— Addeesa,  H.  A.  11,  Laudato 


Upper 


7.  N. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

a Young  Man,  a SITCA- 

FORBMaN  In  a Brickfitld.  Can  ho  j 
hliihly  reconimeudsd  by  the  Him  he  is  about  leaving,  where  ho  has  i 
been  five  yeara.-Addrese,  G.  J.  10.  Osen.ycresceut.  Camden-road. 


ANTED,  by  a 

VV  TION  as  CLERK  anc 


WANTED,  by  a 

VV  SirUATlWN  in  ft  1 


VENTION. 

^*Th0  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  in 

COOKING  OPERATIONS;  with  an  account  ot  Count  Romford's 

Economical  System*,  and  numerous  Prac  ical  Suggesllms  for  their 
domesUcui*.  with  47  llluatratloii*.  Iriceoa 

London  ; LONGMANS,  GRtEN.  & CO.  Paternoster-row. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

an  KN’OAGEMENT,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

....  .. _ I a,.,...!...  w,,rk«-— Aidreas. 


it-yard,  Brjdges-stj 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONilONOERS,  SMITH  *,  AND  OTIIBRS. 


TMPEEIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

I PANY,  No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  and  Noa.  16  and  17,  Pell- 
uiall.  8.W.  Instituted  18'  3. 

OipiUl,  liOOe.liOOI.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  700,OOOL 
Insnrances  against  lire  esa  be  effected  with  this  Company  on 
every  description  of  property  at  m derate  rales  of  iiromiUui. 
BepleDnUl  pnlleiee  ch  irged  only  six  yens'  prsmium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

The  usual  coniinisslun  allowed  on  foreign  and  ship  In-urances. 

JAMES  HOLLAND.  Supeilnteudeut, 


TO  ARCUITKCT8. 

A.EICHAEDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

ARTIST.  PER9PBU1IVE8  In  OUTLINE  or  COLOUR. 

Drawings  prepared  from  rough  skeUbes,  and  instruoii  ms.  Modera  te 
terms.  EatablltheJ  iighleen  year*.- Addie.i,  3t>i,  QiftJ  s-iun-toa  a. 


T.' 


TiAETNERSHIP.  — To  AUCTIONEERS 

X SURVEYORK  TIMBER  M8RCUANTS.  m BU1LDEB3.- 
WANTeD.  by  an  Auctioneer  and  EsUle  Agent  of  many  years  .tand- 
ing,  witn  a good  connexion  in  the  building  trade,  an  energet'e 
PABTNEF.  with  a rapllal  of  dOtlL  Nona  but  priuovpala  treated 

vrith.— Apply  by  letter  only,  addressed  A.  B.  care  of  J.  Archer,  esq. 
Solicitor,  15.  FiDsbury-place  Boutb,  EC. 


lU  CLlLiUaivo,  — 

Wanted,  by  a good  smith,  a SLiUA- 

TION  or  JOB.  Well  Up  lu  all  branches  of  the  irade.  G -nd 
- _ ...  25— AJdroSi,  H.  B.  2o,  Markbam- 


Biieet.  Klug'a-road,  ( 


TO  AKCHlTKCrS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


■\A7ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a 

VV  ENOAQEjiBNT.  as  CLERK  of  WORK3or  FORfM.' 

MABONS.  Good  references.- Addroes,  A.  B.  8,  31.  Jumca  e-tei 


a RE* 

-AN  of 


YouDgMan  (aged  21),  a i 

. BUILDBk’H  or  BURVErOa'S  Office.  . 
I nUna.  take  out  quantities,  1>  thoroughly  up  ti  hook-  . 
■eplng  wriiea  a good  hand,  and  has  had  practical  oxpoiiea-ie  of  i 
[o  huiidiug  trade.  First-class  tefereuces  given.  Ouly  miderata  : 
lary  tequlred.-Addre,s.  No.  322,  Office  of  ■' Tne  BaUder. 


WANTED, 

CLERK  of  t 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as. 


D.y  Bill-park,  Tunbridge,  Keu'. 


TO  BUILDERS.  HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ac. 


■\X7' ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITGA-*, 

VV  TION  aa  PLUABBR.  GLAZIER,  PAINTER.  Is  a good. 
dUtemperer.  Can  do  papering  aud  lead  glazing  H required  and  , 


TO  LONDON  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  the: 

above,  “ draughtsman.  CLERK, ^A-. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


AA7 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  hy  a young 

VY  M«u  aged '74,  as  CARPENTER  or  JOiNKIL  Used  lu  johbiu*. 
Can  make  Venetian  hllud*.  Wagee  not  so  much  an  object  aa  cou- 
vau  m . u CT  ulHht.i.nitTite 


.0  PAINTERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  DIC0RAT0R3. 

, N active  PARTNER,  with  five  or  six 

V.  hundred  pounds  at  command.  WANTRD,  lo  take  Ih© 
ACTIVE  PART  In  an  old-ealablished  BUSIN'-SB.  in  the  Ml. Hand 
Countlea- Fur  information,  addrtsi,  K.  W'.  FORD  (under  cover),  10, 
Copeubagen-street,  Liltngtou.  London. 


A' 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTBACrORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK, 

bv  a Young  Man.  Thoroughly  nnderstonds  bookkeeping 
and  accouilla  aud  u al.o  w.  It  acquainted  with  the  limber  aud  irou 
trades.  FliBC-claes  references  from  puvluua  employe. s.—Addtess, 
F.  U.  Post-office,  Mortiake.  8 W. 


mic  lesLlmonlals  for  laat  five  year., 
as  greater  tiperleuce  in  the  Imudon  builffin 
ASHFORD,  40,  St.  Oeoi 


I,  Feckbam,  S E. 


WANTED,  by  a competent  ASSISTANT, 

a RE-KNGAGEMKNr  In  Che  offiia  ot  an  Archive  a--.* ' 
Eurveyor. — Address. 
buLldings,  B.U. 


,.  Messrs.  8.  A T.  U 


4,  Co,.thaK-. 


w 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

.ergetic  Shop  Foreman  of  Joiners,  a KB-ENGaQKMENT, 


TO  PARENTS. 

An  ARCHITECT  in  a county  town,  having 

a good  esU*'llsbed  practice,  requliea  a PUPIL-F.>r  rsrii 
cnlatf,  apply  by  letter addre*»ed  S.  d at  C.  **.  May  •,  General  Auver 
tUlng  Office.  78,  Or«cechuicb-»tteet.  Loudon. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

An  AECHITEGT,  in  the  country,  has  a 

VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  Premium  not  so  much  au  obj^tas 
having  a youth  of  goed  education  and  ot  respectable  family. 

Address.  A.  F.  at  C.  II.  May's,  Geueral  AdverliBiug  Otfii 


church  -si 


let,  Loud 


of 


SURVEYOR  and  INSPECTOR 

NUISANCES.— Notice  is  hereby  Given  that  the  Bignor  Local 
Board  will  on  SATURDAY,  ibe  I'l.h  ilsy  of  NOVEMBER  next, 
APPOINT  a bURVEYOR  and  INdPECTuR  of  NDUANCEd  for 
their  District  The  person  appoioud  will  be  required  to  p repare 
plans  and  specifications  of  all  tea  d 

b«  required,  aud  soperini--  - 


TO  ABCUIFECrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

Man.  a RE-KNGAuEMENT,  ai  CLSllK  ot  WOBK8  or 
Managing  foreman.  Comteuint  to  prepare  plaus,  wuiklug, 

aud  detail  drawinga,  measure  up  '' 

Addiea*,  M.  N.  4-J.  Graltou-road.  Kt 


rn,  N.W. 


laulUiea- 


TO  PLUMBERd  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advettiser,  a SITUA- 

TION  as  I'LUM  tsF.R.  No  objection  to  fill  up  his  lime  with 
..  .*  .r  n-.o.i.rp.f.,.  l.nniwaU-toad. 


ANTED,  a EE-ENGAGBMENT,  as; 

OENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  an  an  engagemeut  as  Fotemiin 
•.  Experienced  m all  building  branches.  Was  previou-lf 
lor  six  years  as  Foreman  of  Carpeuleca  and  Joiners.  Uuder- 
eltiug  out,  measuiing.  taking  off  quantities.  esliiUftUug 
juutr.  Wages  moderate.  Good  re.'erouoes.-Aldieai.  T.J. 
o-road,  Mai  low,  B'lcks. 


All  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER, 

VV  EMPLOYilENT,  plece-woi  k or  otherwise.  Ojod  rererenoa. 
- ' 40.  Llulon-sloeet.  New  Norib-road- 


TO  BUILDERS. 


AAT ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  GENERAL  FOEEMAN,  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  C 
ptu  er  by  trade.  Town  or  country.  Good  rtfereuoe.  — Addri 


te  North,  Battersea 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  8DRVBi-OR3. 

ANTED,  a KE-ENGaGEMENT,  by  ar 

ASBIdlANT.  who  is  competent  to  piepare  working,  de^l 


I.  PoiUaud  place,  W. 


the  it 


kept  li 


defti) 


;e  and  other 
r propeity  c 


s lu-pec 


the  Boh 


f Nui« 


t tbe  olhel 


i..,.colia!ly,  attend  all  Boaid  Mretlugi,  . 

dullts  of  duivtyor  and  lii*p«ctor  of  Nuifances  according  ...v 
ioaids  byelaws,  Ibe  saUry  will  not  exceed  lUOi  per  auuum. 
ApplicatiouB  from  c-udidalei,  sUliug  sge,  saUiy  required,  and 
pailitulais  of  foimer  engse-tneuis.  ana  et-closing  lestiinunial* 
must  bo  delivered  at  the  ufflee  of  the  Local  Eoaiil  before  FIVE 
r.ni.  on  the  said  12ih  day  of  NtiVEMBEK.-liy  order  of  the  Lo. 

FKEDEItItK  ELKiNd,  C.ej 


Board. 


Si  gnor,  Eutiex,  22nd  October,  1879. 


w 


ANTED, 

JoiNt.R,  Boni 


TO  BUILDERS. 

by  a Carpenter 

... . ■-■p.wflPK.  or  Dav-woik.  Can 
od. — Addrci 


■ PltCE-WORK, 
mlico.  d.  W. 


and 

do  good 


TO  BUILDERS. 

7” ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Maebinist, 

^ aSUUAllON.  Can  work  mouldiog  miscblue  and  general 


TO  STONEWARE  POTTERY  PROPRIETORS,  &> 

ITT  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Young  M«L,agedS2.  Thoroogbly  nnd.  ' *'■' 

I Clays  aud  O Utvs.  hwen 
rrfetied.  —Add 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


AATANTED,  hy  the  Advertiser  (.1  neat  ant 

VV  quitk  DRAUliHTdJIAN).  a ES  ENOaUEMENT  1q  a' 

Arcbltecfa  office,  temporary  or  otDBtwis^--Addre»s,  W.  D.  cate  e 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


W ANTtD,  an  ENGAGJSMKNT,  tem 

r.r.T,  m 0,h„..u..  br  lb. 


J cousiructlon,  taking  out  quant^ 
tsiimatiug,  book-keeping,  ec.  Six  year*  rerw 
. Aged  37.— Addieai.  B. -V  6J,  Ernest-strtet 


TO  BUILDERS.  HOUSE  DKUOttATOR?,  BOUSE  AOENf.^  4c. 

Wanted,  by  a Young  Mao,  aged  3U, 

RE-ENGAOEMENT  as  FoRllmAN,  or  U.  Take 


Nov.  5,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Sllt^  guilder. 


VOL.  XXVIII.— No.  1448. 


The  Tf'ar  and  British 
Industry. 


hoee  of  former  times  j there  are  important 
)omts  of  difference,  donbtless,  in  the  history 
hat  is  being  repeated,  bat  there  are  also 
ameroas  startling  coinoidences.  One  hun- 
red  and  eighty-five  years  since  in  this  cur- 
ent  month  of  October,  the  edict  of  Nantes 
?aa  revoked,  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  has  been 
'ariously  designated  “ Most  Christian  King,” 
the  Great,”  “ the  Infamous,”  “ the  Cruel,”  and 
the  Profligate.”  The  revocation  effected  a 
oup  d'etat,  in  which  the  beet  men  of  France 
rere  slaughtered,  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  driven 
ito  exile.  The  monarch  of  that  time  lost  his 
lead, — he  had  no  heart  to  lose, — inflicted 
udesoribable  suffering,  and  also  entailed  in 
alculsble  loss  upon  France,  by  his  unwise 
irnel,  and  despotic  action.  With  this  self-suflS 
lent  and  remorseless  tyrant  originated  the  well 
mown  arrogant  declaration,  “ L'dtal  c'est  mot.” 
lis  ruthless  misrule  made  of  France  a furnace 
if  affliction,  a nation  of  slaves  and  profligates,  a 
and  in  which  good  and  free  men  could  not 
ireathe,  a paradise  for  pimps  and  parasites.  It 
vould  be  ungenerous  to  dwell  upon  the  points  of 
esemblanoo  between  the  elements  and  influences 
tt  work  at  that  time  and  at  the  present.  How 
itartliog  it  is  to  recall  some  of  the  scenes  of 
offering  then, — Sedan,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Tours, 
IharentoD,  all  have  their  names  recorded  ; from 
lach  a large  contingent  of  the  best  sons  and 
laughters  of  France  were  hunted  forth  into 
ixile,  driven  from  their  own  land,  to  aid  with 
heir  skill  the  people  of  other  nations.  Many  of 
he  refugees  fled  to  Switzerland,  Holland,  Eng- 
and,  and  not  a few  to  Prussia,  in  which  the 
‘Edict  of  Potsdam”  was  passed  to  give  them 
velcome,  and  to  secure  for  them  equal  rights  and 
irivileges.  The  Royal  House  of  Prussia  includes 
n its  lineage  Huguenot  refugees,  and  the  Queen 
if  England  has  also  the  blood  of  the  hunted 
French  Protestants  in  her  veins.  Many  of  the 
oldiers  in  the  hosts  now  invading  France  may 
)e  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Juguenots.  Have  they  returned  to  France 
nspired  by  Nemesis  ? Surely  they  have  had 
vengeance  enough,  and  would  better  honour 
iheir  noble  ancestry  by  now  seeking  the  inspira- 
don  of  the  God  of  mercy  ! 

Sedan,  what  sufferings  it  endured  then,  and 


has  had  to  endure  again.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Huguenot  Marshal  Turenne,  whose 
gigantic  statue  still  stands  in  its  market-place. 
It  was  until  then  the  seat  of  a Protestant  Uni- 
versity,  which  was  suppressod  in  the  attempt  to 
stamp  the  Huguenots  out  of  existence  and  of 
memory.  From  Strasbourg  have  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  have  escaped  to  other  lands,  many 
able  men.  Metz,  late  a stronghold  of  French 
warriors,  was  a stronghold  then  of  the  Huguenot 
soldiers  of  the  Cross.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  other  nations  owe  much  to  the 
hunted  citizens  of  Metz,  who,  generations  since, 
found  refuge  there.  From  the  De  Chenevix 
family  of  Metz  and  Lorraine,  and  from  another 
Huguenot  stock,  the  De  la  Tranche  family, 
Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  present  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  is  a direct  lineal  descendant.  Tours, 
menaced  but  not  yet  devastated,  what  a 
blow  was  inflicted  upon  its  industry,  its  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  life,  by  the  Revoca- 
tion. To  speak  of  its  industries  alone,  its 
•10,000  skilled  workers  in  the  silk  manufacture 
were  reduced  to  4,000 ; its  8,000  looms  were  re- 
duced to  100;  of  its  800  mills  and  works  730 
were  closed.  Tours  received  a blow  then  from 
the  effects  of  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Fatal,  also,  was  the  effect  of  the  Revocation  at 
Lyons,  where,  out  of  12,000  artizana,  9,000  of  the 
best  men  and  cleverest  workmen  fled.  Charm- 
ing Charenton  ! situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  a few  short  months 
since  one  of  the  most  lovely  localities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or  in  the  world  indeed, 
is  now  a part  of  the  belt  of  unsightly  desert  that 
surrounds  the  doomed  city.  The  fiercely  unholy 
Iconoclastic  decree  that  went  forth  in  1685  re- 
specting Charenton,  was  a much  more  barbarous 
ordinance  than  the  order  of  1870,  to  make  waste 
the  borders  of  the  city.  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles,in 
his  interesting  work  on  the  Huguenots,  thus 
refers  to  the  doings  of  the  destroyers  at  Charen- 
ton and  elsewhere  : — ” The  military  jacquerie  at 
once  began.  The  very  day  on  which  the  edict 
of  Revocation  was  registered,  steps  were  taken 
to  destroy  the  great  Protestant  Church  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris.  It  bad  been  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  architect  Debrosses,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  14,000  persons.  In  five 
days  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
great  temple  of  Quevilly,  near  Rouen,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  in  which  the  celebrated  minister, 
Jacques  Basnage,  preached,  was  in  like  manner 
demolished.  At  Tours,  at  Nismes,  at  Montau- 
ban,  and  all  over  France,  the  same  scenes  were 
enacted,  the  mob  eagerly  joining  in  the  work 
of  demolition  nith  levers  and  pickaxes.  Eight 
hundred  Protestant  churches  were  thus  thrown 
down  in  a few  weeks.” 

The  oppressions  of  Louis  XIV.  caused  the 
flight  of  such  of  the  Huguenots  as  had  the  means 
of  escape.  Many  of  these  refugees  found  their 
way  to  England,  but  very  few  of  them  ever 
returned  to  France.  The  invasion  of  France 
which  has  resulted  from  the  mistake— to  state 
the  matter  mildly — of  the  whilom,  or  present 
rulers  of  the  country,  has  caused  a large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  of  the  provinces, 
to  seek  an  escape  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
an  asylum  iu  neighbouring  States.  The  perma- 
nent results,  as  affecting  the  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  present  French 
exodus,  may  not  be  expected  to  be  as  extensive 
or  important  as  those  which  followed  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Huguenots.  At  that  time  the 
French  were  greatly  superior  to  the  English, 
and  far  ahead  of  them  in  various  skilled 
industries. 

The  refugees,  or  their  descendants,  originally 
established,  or  greatly  improved,  some  of  the 
most  important  manufactures  prosecuted  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  introduced  the  art  of 
paper-making,  and  erected  the  first  paper-mills 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  descendants  of 
the  De  Portal  family  have  been  for  generations. 


and  continue  to  be,  the  makers  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
printed;  the  Brothers  Fourdrinier,  descendants 
of  another  refugee  family,  invented  the  paper- 
making  machine.  Crommelin,  and  others,  esta- 
blished the  linen  manufacture  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  They  introduced  the  silk  manufacture 
at  Spitalfields  and  other  places ; the  fabrication 
of  fancy  textile  goods  at  Norwich ; the  making 
of  felt  hats  at  'Wandsworth;  of  Gobelin  tapestry 
at  Fulham ; of  crystal  and  glass  at  Savoy  House, 
near  the  Strand  j of  lace  and  of  silk  taffetas,  and 
in  various  departments  of  skilled  industry  greatly 
enriched  the  nation  which  gave  them  an  asylum 
in  their  time  of  need.  Their  descendants  have 
distinguished  themselves,  and  have  achieved  the 
highest  honours  in  the  departments  of  legislation 
and  government,  of  science,  literature,  theology^ 
law,  and  finance.  They  are  to  be  found  now  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Government 
of  the  country,  in  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
in  deservedly  high  places  everywhere.  Names 
illustrative  of  this  fact  crowd  upon  the  mind. 
Among  the  peers.  Lords  Taunton  (Labouohere)  ; 
Eversley  (Shaw-Lefevre) ; Romilly,  and  other 
peers  directly  descended,  or  connected  by  blood 
relationship,  with  the  refugee  stock.  Again,  the 
names  of  Hugesson,  Layard,  Bouverie,  Posey, 
Du  Cane,  and  many  others  suggest  themselves. 
In  science,  there  are,  or  have  been,  Papin 
Dollond,  Roget,  Rigaud,  and  others.  In  his- 
torical, polite,  religions,  and  general  literature, 
Abaddie,  Jortin,  Grote,  Romaine,  Drelincourt, 
Faber,  Marryatt,  Chamier,  and  a host  of  others. 
We  have,  or  have  had.  Delane,  and  others,  on 
the  press ; Fonblanque  in  statistics  ; Brassey 
(Brasseur)  and  Dargan  (Dargent),  railway 
makers ; Pigou,  as  maker  of  gunpowder ; 
Gillott,  of  steel  pens;  Courtauld,  of  silks  ; and 
Courage,  of  beer. 

Such  an  important,  varied,  and  valuable  per- 
manent residue  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
present  flight  of  the  French ; but  it  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  that  it  will  exercise  a lasting 
influence  in  this  country  on  some  branches  of 
artistic  skilled  production.  The  business  re- 
lations between  London  and  Paris,  and  England 
and  France,  have  of  late  years  been  very 
intimate,  and  the  interchange  of  products  very 
extensive.  Many  businesses  in  Paris  and  else- 
where have  been  destroyed  ; many  artistic  skilled 
workers,  whose  products  were,  for  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part,  destined  for  the  London  or  the 
English  markets,  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
their  occupation  gone, — for  a time  at  least.  There 
are  large  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  Cheapside  that  depended  entirely 
upon  Paris  for  the  supply  of  certain  descriptions 
of  goods.  The  supply  has  been  entirely  stopped 
and  the  Paris  agencies  of  these  houses  have  been 
closed,  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  French 
people  now  in  London  as  involuntary  exiles  have 
always  hitherto  been  willing  workers,  and  not 
mere  promenaders  of  the  boulevards,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  are  unwilling  idlers,  and  that 
by  the  exercise  of  their  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
activity,  they  may  be  enabled  to  resume  pro- 
duction,— which  they  are  already  doing,  indeed^ 
to  a partial  extent, — may  form  new  business 
connexions,  and  introduce  new  branches  of 
industry,  or  extend  and  improve  those  already 
in  operation,  — and  remain  permanently 
amongst  ns. 

The  effect  that  the  war  will  have  upon  British 
trade  cannot,  of  course,  be  known  until  after  its 
conclusion ; it  will  probably  be  to  stimulate 
greatly  British  industry  and  to  increase  pro- 
duction. The  disturbing  effects  of  the  war  are 
but  partially  indicated  by  the  last  returns  of 
Trade  and  Navigation,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  only  come  down  to  the  31et  of 
August  last.  Some  of  the  entries  in  the  return 
are  significant  and  interesting.  As  regards 
shipping,  and  the  entries  at  British  ports,  the 
following  items  appear  : — 
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Entries  of  Skipping  at  British  Forts  in 
August  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 


NaBonality  of  Mo.  ondioc  Mo.  ondiss:  Mo.  ending 
Tefselsi.  Aug.31,‘68.  Aug,31,’69.  Aug.31,’70. 

Entered,  Yeeads.  Yeseels.  Vessela. 

Prussian 2il  ...  230  ...  CO 

Prencli  2U  ...  212  ...  193 

Cleared, 

Prussian 3“5  ...  277  ...  11 

Hanoverian  i'9  ...  79  ...  1 

Mecklenburg  99  ...  73  ...  0 

French  377  ...  310  ...  399 


Countries  whence 
arrived. 

Entered  from. 

Prussia  17i  ...  242  ...  183 

France  688  ...  733  ...  060 

Cleared  for. 

Prussia  300  ...  311  ...  10 

Hanover 100  ...  103  ...  3 

Hanse  Towns  231  ...  239  ...  60 

France  1,077  ...  1,007  ...  1,-133 


The  imports  of  wine  from  I’rance  in  the  month, 
and  in  the  eight  mouths,  ending  respectively 
August  31st  last,  were  in  excess  for  the  month, 
but  show  a slight  decrease  for  the  eight  months. 
The  imports  from  France  of  silk  manufactures 
Bud  ribbons  show  a considerable  increase  npon 
the  month,  and  upon  the  eight  months.  The 
exports  of  coal  to  France,  were  228,274  tons  for 
August  last,  as  against  ll-7,053  tons  for  Augost, 
1808 ; and,  1,626,114  tons  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  as  against  1,281,382  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1868.  The  export  of  coal 
to  Prussia  was  78,655  tons  in  August,  1868,  and 
492  tons  in  August,  1870.  As  regards  the  ex- 
ports of  arms  and  ammauition,  the  return  stops 
short  of  the  time  of  the  greatest  activity.  In 
Anguat,  1868,  there  were  exported  40,509  small 
arms,  and  1,347,8161b.  of  gunpowder;  and  in 
August,  1870,  the  smaller  number  and  quan- 
tity of  15,999  arms,  and  1,274,563  lb.  of  gun- 
powder. The  exports  of  horses  to  France  were 
47  in  August,  1869,  and  603  in  August,  1870. 
The  exports  of  railroad  iron  to  Prussia  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1868,  were  of  the  value  of 
30,564^.,  and  in  the  same  period  of  1870, 
343,4311. ; the  exports  of  railroad  iron  to  France 
were  for  the  latter  period  of  the  value  of  G,388l. 
The  returns  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or  of 
the  present  month  indeed,  may  be  expected  to 
indicate  much  more  serious  and  disastrous  dis- 
turbance in  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
oonntries,  now  unhappily  diverted  from  their 
pursuit  of  the  arts  of  peace. 


FEBNOE  ENGINEERING  BEFORE  TEE 
WAR. 

The  science  and  the  practice  of  the  engineer 
are  receiving  daily  illustration  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war.  The  scientific  ooips  of  the 
army  have  attained  an  importance  which  is  not 
undue,  but  which  is  certainly  unprecedented. 
Even  that  great  engineer,  captain,  and  legislator, 
who  commenced  his  career  as  a lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  the  regiment  of  La  F^re,  never  con- 
templated the  dominant  importance  which  his 
favourite  arm  was  to  assomo  in  the  oombinatioDs 
of  the  strategist.  Every  where  we  see  the  same 
lesson.  In  the  field  the  victory  remains  to  the 
best  ordered  and  best  handled  artillery.  Courage 
and  even  tactical  genius  count  for  nothing  before 
superior  batteries.  The  tide  of  war  spreads 
round  the  great  railway  lines,  overflowing  its 
banks,  like  the  Nile,  but  still  fed  by  the  steady 
main  stream  of  communication.  The  relation 
between  the  number  of  days  that  a fortress  can 
hold  cat,  and  the  number  and  calibre  of  the 
siege  guns,  is  becoming  more  clearly  than  ever 
a matter  of  elementary  arithmetic.  The  opinion 
laid  down  by  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than 
Julius  Cffisar,  that  Fortune  tells  for  much  in  war, 
most  now  be  checked  and  modified  by  the  axiom 
that  Si^iencB  tells  for  more. 

While  the  progress  of  war  thus  taxes  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  skill,  it,  in  some  in- 
stances, rnthlessly  destroys  the  noblest  public 
works.  At  a time  when  so  many  of  the  engi. 
neering  monuments  of  France  are  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away,  it  is  unusually  instructive  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  latest  triumphs  attained  by 
the  civil  engineers  in  that  country. 

In  regarding  the  historic  progress  of  mechani- 
cal  skill,  it  is  natural  to  cot  aider  that  the  most 
simple  inventions  are  those  which  we  owe  to  the 
infancy  of  science.  Moreover,  complexity,  ao- 
companied,  it  may  be,  by  striking  elegance  of 
arrangement,  and  giving  evidence  of  patient  and 


exhaustive  thought,  characterises  the  greater 
part  of  modern  improvements  in  mechanism. 
But  for  the  primary  application  of  science  to 
practice  we  must,  for  the  most  part,  oast  our 
glances  back  to  a period  when  the  human  mind, 
if  less  full  of  knowledge  than  at  present,  evinced 
a more  perfect  mastery  over  the  elements  at  its 
command.  For  the  origin  of  the  pendulum, 
indeed,  we  can  only  look  back  for  a comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  But  the  invention  of  the 
pendulom  closely  accompanied  the  first  sound 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  In 
the  same  way  the  invention  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  complete  mastery  of  the  theory  of  the 
pump,  accompanied  the  discovery  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  A method  of  raising  water, 
yet  more  simple  than  the  pump,  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Archimedes;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  problem  efthe  reflexion 
of  light,  and  the  concentration  of  radiant 
beams,  was  practically  solved  by  that  great 
philosopher. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  simple  utensils  of 
human  art,  their  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Some 
tradition  of  the  earliest  use  of  fire  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  of  Promothena ; but  the  form  is 
not  such  as  to  make  the  information  which  it 
hides  readily  intelligible  to  ourselves.  Ancient 
Semitic  history  is  silent  on  this  grand  question ; 
although  it  refers  to  the  discovery  of  wine. 
Among  the  tools  familiar  to  our  hands,  while 
the  circular  saw  is  barely  ^ century  old,  and  the 
ribbon  saw  not  a tenth  of  that  age,  the  saw 
itself  is  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  may  be 
considered  that,  like  the  knife,  the  axe,  the 
arrow-head,  and  the  wedge,  it  represents  a 
natural  subdivision  of  that  series  of  original 
sharp  flint  cutting  instruments  which  wo  know 
to  hare  preceded  the  use  of  metallic  tools.  The 
scissors  and  the  shears,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  been  invented  after  metallurgy  bad  made 
some  advance,  and  probably  after  the  discovery 
of  iron.  The  invention  of  the  bellows  is  pro- 
bably coeval  with  that  of  the  forging  of  metal, 
and  must  have  preceded  any  successful  attempt 
at  smelting,  except  in  the  rudest  manner,  and 
from  the  richest  ore.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  wandering  tinkers  of  Italy — men  who 
bear  the  traces  of  gipay  blood — make  use  of  a 
form  of  bellows  entirely  different  from  that  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  European  nations.  The  gipsy 
bellows  consists  of  a pair  of  bags  of  shin,  which 
are  closed  by  two  straight  pieces  of  wood.  A 
loop  on  each  of  these  bars  serves  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  finger.  A wind  bag  is 
worked  alternately  by  each  hand;  the  arm  being 
lifted,  and  the  finger  and  thnmb  opened,  to 
admit  the  air,  and  then  the  finger  and  thnmb 
being  brought  together,  the  slit  is  closed,  the 
arm  depressed,  and  the  air  is  thus  forced  through 
a pipe  into  the  fire,  now  on  the  right,  now  on 
the  left  of  the  blower;  who  squats  on  the  gronnd 
between  these  primitive  implemen'is.  The 
“ blast  and  counter  blast  ” of  the  smith’s  forge, 
referred  to  by  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  as  to 
the  discovery  of  the  grave  of  Orestes,  is  far 
more  appropriately  referrible  to  this  Italic  form 
of  bellows  than  to  our  Teutonic  valved  chamber. 

If  the  parent  inventions  from  which  all  me- 
chanical improvements  have  sprung  are  for  the 
most  part  so  ancient  and  so  fruitful,  no  ordinary 
degree  of  merit  must  attach  to  auy  modern 
discovery  which  can  apply,  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  a well-known  principle  to  a 
well-known  want  which  it  is  fully  competent 
to  supply.  A practical  step  of  this  nature  has 
been  taken  by  M.  Beau  de  Moulin,  an  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  French  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
Pouts  et  Chauesees  ; and  we  consider  it  to  be  one 
demanding  the  most  serious  attention,  and  de- 
serving the  widest  fume. 

Every  engineer  and  every  architect  who  has 
had  the  responsibility  of  building  a large  bridge, 
is  aware  of  the  anxiety  attendant  on  the  easing 
and  striking  of  the  centres.  The  need  of  provi- 
ding firm  reliablo.points  of  support  on  which  great 
weight  may  be  safely  brought,  but  which  may 
be  readily  moveable  at  will,  is  not  confined  to 
bridge  building.  Among  the  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  resist  such  a power  at 
command  may  be  mentioned  the  launching  of 
vessels,  and,  generally,  the  dealing  with  enor- 
mous weight.  The  tendency  of  our  recent 
practice,  in  this  respect,  Las  been  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  hydraulic  power.  This,  however,  is 
both  costly  and  cumbrous,  and  requires  an 
amount  of  previous  preparatiou  which  consumes 
much  time,  and  ,Las  interfered  with  the  applica- 
tion of  a method,  the  power  obtained  by  which 
is  no  secret. 

M.  Beau  de  Moulin  has  availed  himsslf  of  one 


of  the  well-known  properties  of  sand, — of  that 
mechanical  fluidity  of  its  particles,  with  which  I 
we  are  all  familiar  in  the  hour-glass.  So 
simple  and  so  beautiful  is  the  application,  that 
one  hears  of  it  for  the  first  time  with  a positive 
blush  of  shame,  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  . 
our  own  time  undiscovered. 

The  method  to  which  we  refer  is  the  simple 
and  beautiful  plan  of  throwing  the  bearings  of  J 
the  ribs  of  a centre  upon  sand,  contained  in  iron  I 
cylinders,  from  which  it  is  allowed  slowly  to  I 
escape  at  will.  r 

Each  principal  is  supported  upon  round  props,  I 
fitting  as  pistons  into  cylinders  filled  with  fine  E 
dry  sand.  These  cylinders  are  of  sheet  iron,  J 
in.  thick,  1 ft.  high,  and  1 ft.  in  diameter.  I 
A't  2 in.  from  the  bottom  each  cylinder  is  per- 1 
forated  with  f iu.  holes,  which  are  stopped  by  1 
common  corks.  To  ease  the  centring  it  is  only  i 
necessary  to  remove  the  corks.  The  sand  imme-  4 
diately  flows  from  each  hole,  forming  a cone 
outside  the  cylinder.  The  formation  of  this  'i 
cone  arrests  the  further  escape  of  the  sand,  and  ii 
therefore  stops  the  gradual  descent  of  the  piston  s 
which  follows  on  the  escape.  As  the  sand  is  swept  'j 
away,  the  issue  recommences,  and  may  be  thus  J 
continued,  or  arrested,  at  will,  till  the  centreing  ji 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  masonry.  By  care-  'g 
fully  regulating  the  issue  from  the  holes,  the  ij 
utmost  delicacy  of  movement  may  be  imparted  fj 
to  the  centre.  It  may  be  eased  at  the  same  ij 
moment  in  each  part,  or  either  end  of  any  prin- 1 
cipal  may  be  made  to  descend  with  greater  or  m 
less  rapidity.  The  inventor,  indeed,  claims  the  J 
power  of  graduating  movement  by  millionths  oft 
an  inch;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  I 
practical  limit  of  delicacy  attainable  by  the  ; 
process.  Not  the  slightest  shock  is  caused  by  a i 
mode  of  operation  which  appears  to  be  not  only  i 
theoretically^  but  practically  perfect.  The  idea 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  illustrious -i 
name  in  the  history  of  human  science. 

The  use  of  this  admirable  method  of  replacing  ; 
the  maul  of  the  carpenter,  and  the  wedges  of  r 
our  early  bridge  builders,  was  tested  on  au  arch  ' 
of  very  unusual  proportions.  It  was  de.sired  to 
construct  a bridge  over  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  to -I 
connect  the  Rue  du  Louvre  with  the  RuedeRennes.  I 
The  bridge  had  to  span  one  of  the  locks  of  the 
Canal  de  la  Monnaie.  The  springing  of  the  arch, I 
therefore,  had  to  be  clear  of  the  canal  walls, 
while  the  crown  was  kept  down  by  the  necessity, 
of  preserving  the  level  of  the  roadway.  Thei, 
rise  of  the  arch,  thus  determined,  was  abonb:j 
one-eighteenth  of  its  span,  or  6 fc.  11  in.  in  | 
124  ft. 

The  architectural  harmony  of  the  situation' 
demanded  that  the  new  bridge  should  be  con-; 
struebed  of  stone.  With  a wise  perception  of  thei 
fact  that  it  would  nob  do  to  risk  experiments; 
in  the  midst  of  Paris,  M.  Vaudray,  the  engineer, 
took  the  precaution  of  building  an  experimental 
arch,  before  venturing  to  throw  such  au  unprece- 
dented piece  of  masonry  over  the  Canal  de  la  4 
Monnaie.  I 

The  spot  selected  for  the  experiment  was  then 
quarry  of  the  plains  at  Scopes,  sixty  miles  from  .j 
Paris,  on  the  Bourbonnais  Railway.  Oue  abut-'; 
meut  was  formed  by  the  natural  face  of  the  rook,  I 
the  other  by  a block  of  masonry,  27  ft.  high, 
49  ft.  deep,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  arch, — I 
viz.,  12  ft.  It  was  built  of  rubble  masonry,  well  j 
bonded,  and  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar, oue. j 
part  of  cement  to  three  parts  of  sand.  Its  con-  i| 
struction  occupied  twenty  days.  The  arch  itself  i 
was  built  of  seventy-seven  voussoirsof  catatou^f| 
the  depth  of  the  key  stone  being  2 ft.  8 in.,  and  | 
the  ring  gradually  increasing  iu  depth  to.| 
3 ft. 7 in.  at  the  springing.  The  beds  and  joints;; 
were  carefully  dressed  and  laid  iu  Portland. i 
cement  mortar,  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  The  thickness  allowed  ,to  each  joint 
was  i in.  The  joints  next  the  skewbaok  were' 
not  flushed  until  after  the  completiou  of  the  ring, . 
having  been  kept  open  by  means  of  fir  wedges. 

The  arch  was  allowed  to  rest  for  four  months  i 
on  the  centreing,  which  was  then  eased  by  allow- ; 
ing  the  sand  to  escape  from  the  cylinders.  Thei 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  slackening  of . 
the  centres  was  watched  with  the  utmost  atten?-  - 
tion.  Iu  an  hour  daylight  was  perceptible  be- 1 
tween  the  sofiio  of  the  keystone  and  the  lagging.  | 
In  two  hours  the  centreing  had  entirely  leit  the . 
arch.  It  was  then  found  that  the  crown  had  i 
comedown  G-lOtbsof  an  inch,  and  that  the  joints 
of  the  skew  back  on  the  built  abutment  side  had  i 
opened  T-lOOtha  of  an  inch.  After  the  lapse  of' 
three  days  the  arch  was  observed  to  have  sunk 
7-100th8  of  an  inch  more.  It  was  then  loaded; 
with  a weight  of  360  tons,  disposed  over  the  I 
whole  surface  of  the  roadway,  an  operation  which  i 
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occupied  thirteen  days.  The  crown  was  brought 
down  by  the  weight  S-lOths  of  an  inch  more. 

Since  that  time  nothing  baa  stirred.  The 
arch  has  been  tested  by  allowing  a weight  of 
five  tons  to  fall  upon  the  roadway  from  a height 
of  18  in.,  without  causing  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  bridge.  The  triumphant  execution  of  a ma- 
sonry arch  of  such  unprecedented  proportions  is  a 
credit  to  French  science  and  practice.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  the  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship that  is  requisite  for  such  a structure,  or  to 
point  out  how  much  the  enginees  was  indebted 
to  the  method  employed  for  striking  the  centres 
of  his  arch. 

Eeports  on  the  great  French  engineering  works 
have  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  these  reports  that  will  be  issued  for  a con- 
siderable time.  An  nnrivalled  collection  of 
modtls,  plans,  and  specifications,  explanatory  of 
bridges,  viaducts,  reservoirs,  docks,  and  tunuels, 
illustrates  the  state  and  progress  of  civil  engi- 
neering  in  France.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
so  good  an  example  should  be  followed  in  our  own 
country.  The  records  of  our  great  public  works, 
and  the  detailed  information  gained  during  their 
progress,  should  not  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of 
publishers,  or  even  to  the  paternal  vanity  of 
engineers.  The  recent  public  works  of  London 
aloue,  iuoluding  the  Thames  Embankment,  the 
main  drainage,  the  river  bridges,  the  metro- 
politan railways  and  termini,  are  such  as  to  en- 
title Great  Britain  to  an  eminent  position  among 
engineering  nations,  and  should  be  recorded  with 
such  literary  and  graphic  luxury  as  befits  their 
historic  importance. 

The  chief  works  of  the  Old  World  daring  the 
present  quarter  of  a century  are  the  tunnel 
under  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Both  these  important  works 
owe  their  origin,  if  not  their  entire  conduct,  to 
French  enterprise.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
profession  of  the  civil  engineer,  as  carried  out  in 
this  country,  to  entertain  either  jealousy  or  regret 
at  the  great  progress  which  our  professional 
brethren  on  the  Continent  have  made  since  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
into  France.  Yet  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  how  much  of  this  actual  advance 
is  due  to  the  impulse,  not  only  intellectual,  but 
financial,  of  this  country.  English  engineers 
not  only  wrought  out  the  railway  system  in  this 
country,  but  introduced  it  on  the  Continent. 
Their  experience  and  advice  were  eagerly  sought, 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  financial  support  which 
their  names  were  once  accustomed  to  command, 
proved  to  be  a sine  qiiA  non  for  the  start  of 
many  of  these  undertakings,  which  now  form  so 
important  a part  of  the  Continental  system  of 
communication.  In  France,  indeed,  we  have 
been  far  more  fairly  dealt  with  than  in  other 
Continental  countries.  The  highly  educated  and 
thoroughly  organised  corps  of  the  engineers  of 
the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es  lost  no  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  best 
resuliBof  our  English  expenditure.  What  the  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers  of  France  have  accom- 
plished during  the  last  fifteen  years  would 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  are  not  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  the  most  decided  progress  has  been 
made.  The  rails  which  were  supplied  from  the 
French  usings  for  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi 
were  of  such  a quality  that  they  often  snapped 
beneath  the  mere  weight  of  the  ponderous 
locomotives  that  a French  house  was  then  begin- 
ning to  supply.  A fitter,  with  a hammer  and  a 
cold  chisel,  could  cut  through  any  one  of  these 
rails,  with  ease,  in  twenty  minntes, — that  is  to 
say,  an  English  fitter.  And  so  difficult  proved 
the  task  of  supplying  even  these  inferior  rails  in 
adecjuate  quantity,  that  a number  of  miles 
across  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  for  which  the 
Frei.eh  factories  were  under  contract  to  supply 
the  mils,  were  actually  laid  with  Barlow’s  rails, 
sent  out  from  this  country,  to  the  great  economy 
of  time  and  increase  in  durability  of  way,  no  lees 
than  of  safety  to  the  public. 

How  thoroughly  this  state  of  things  has  been 
changed  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  In  fact,  the 
only  part  of  the  case  that  now  would  be  thought 
incredible  is  the  statement  of  what  fornaerly 
existed.  In  other  parts  of  the  Continent  the 
normal  hunger  for  English  gold  has  led  to 
frequent  applications,  down  to  within  a com- 
paratively recent  time,  for  the  services  of  the 
civil  engineers  of  this  country.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, has  the  transparency  of  the  device  become 
evident  only  a little  too  late,  and  the  men  whose 
cpiuions  were  welcomed  as  oracles  while  the 


subscription  list  was  open,  were  asked  by  what 
right  they  interfered  when  all  the  available 
funds  bad  been  ensured. 

While  rendering  a full  meed  of  tribute  to  the 
energy,  perseverance,  and  original  construccive 
genius,  that  have  opened  a navigable  highway 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eed  Sea,  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  given  to  the  public  as 
to  the  actual  procedure  of  the  work  has  always 
been  carefully  filtered,  not  to  say  manipulated. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  now  that  all 
we  have  of  the  undertaking  is  an  account  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  make  use  of  it.  But 
we  have  been  given  to  understand,  from  very 
reliable  sources,  that  the  anticipations  of  Mr. 
Stephenson  as  to  the  deposit  of  sand  in  Port 
Said  are  fullyconfirtned.  The  actual  differences  of 
depth  between  two  consecutive  soundings,  taken 
a few  weeks  apart,  are  so  gi-eat  that  we  do  not 
like  to  mention  them  without  being  at  liberty  to 
publish  the  details  of  the  surveys.  To  maintain 
a line  of  navigable  channel,  in  place  of  a deep 
and  commodious  basin,  is,  we  are  told,  the  only 
present  idea  of  the  administration  j and  even 
this  will  tax  the  utmost  energies  of  the  dredging 
apparatus.  Of  oourso,  this  statement  will  be 
denied ; but  that  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
minds  of  English  readers.  We  believe  that  it  is 
strictly  correct. 

With  regard  to  that  other  main  link  in  the 
chain  which  was  intended  to  connect  London 
with  Calcutta,  English  enterprise  has  not  dis- ; 
dalned  to  compete  with  the  owners  of  the  mules  j 
so  familiar  to  the  Alpine  tourist,  for  the  tempo-  I 
rary  traffic  over  Mont  Cenis.  The  snows  of  the  I 
Alps  have  only  occasionally  arrested  the  trains 
of  M.  Fell,  and  he  has  shown  himself  able  to  ! 
contend  with  the  minor  difficulties  of  inclination  ' 
and  of  traction.  But  the  eyes  of  all  the 
engineering  world  will  be  strained  to  watch 
what  sort  of  a junction  will  be  effected  by  the 
French  and  Italian  engineers  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Alps.  Of  the  seven  miles  and  10U7  yards 
between  Modane  and  Bardonneohe  we  were 
told  some  time  since  that  the  Italian  half  was 
completed,  and  that  the  Italian  engineers  were 
straining  their  efforts  to  meet  their  French 
confreres  as  far  over  the  frontier, — or  rather  as 
far  under  the  frontier,— as  possible.  Thesucooes 
of  the  compressed  air  machinery  has  been 
admirable.  We  confess  that  we  look  with  more 
anxiety  to  the  accuracy  of  the  level  than  to  that 
of  the  line.  Unless  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken,  on  each  face,  to  take  no  levels  without 
the  precaution  of  using  perfectly  even  sets,  dis- 
turbance may  have  been  caused  by  the  varying 
attractive  powers  of  the  different  strata,  which 
no  means  exist  for  checking.  When  even  it  is 
effected,  the  meeting  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
tunnel  will  be  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
interesting  facts  in  the  entire  history  of  civil 
engineering. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  the  rapid  progress 
of  our  professional  brothers  in  France, — a pro- 
gress that  we  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  watching  with  our  own  eyes,  since  Mr.  Locke 
first  went  over  to  teach  Frenchmen  how  English- 
men made  railways, — is  arrested  by  the  mailed 
band  of  invasion.  Not  only  must  progress  ia  civil 
works  be  entirely  suspended,  but  maintenance 
must  in  many  instances  become  all  but  impos- 
sible. What  can  now  be  the  traffic  over  the 
Mont  Cenis  ? What  the  sources  of  income  for 
French  railway  shareholders  ? The  unexpected, 
and,  to  our  mind,  extremely  improvident,  readi- 
ness with  which  a new  French  loan  baa  been 
grasped  in  the  City,  is  no  offset  to  the  real 
depreciation  of  all  property  in  public  works  in 
France.  Actual  destruction  of  works,  although 
that  may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  not  of  francs, 
but  of  pounds  sterling,  is  not  the  most  serious 
evil;  for  the  invaders  must,  for  their  own  ser- 
vice, substantially  repair  most  of  the  damage 
caused  in  order  to  arrest  their  march.  While 
any  debateable  land  exists  between  France 
under  German  power,  and  France  under  no 
power  at  all,  havock  is  likely  to  be  made  there. 
But  the  sudden  check  to  the  whole  circulation 
of  national  and  of  international  traffic  is  a cala- 
mity such  as  we  have  never  witnessed  since  the 
Stepbensona  first  matured  the  invention  that  we 
trusted  would  peacefully  bind  together  the  civi- 
lised world  in  a girdle  of  iron. 


Znstltatlon  of  Surveyors. — The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  1-ltb,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  Eichaid  Hall,  will  open  the  session  with  an 
address. 


END  OF  “THE  AECHITECTUEAL 
EXHIBITION.” 

The  “ Architectural  Exhibition  ” is  no  more  : 
it  died  a natural  death,  hastened  by  neglect, 
on  Monday  night  last.  The  pi-ofesaion  for  a 
nnmber  of  years  has  been  gradually  supporting 
it  less  and  less,  and  although  the  council  have 
been  endeavouring  each  year  to  improve  the 
condition  of  matters,  it  was  thought  at  last  that 
it  was  of  no  use  struggling  on  any  longer.  A 
public  meeting  was  therefbre  called,  that  the 
subscribers  should  decide  as  to  whether  the 
Exhibition  should  go  on  or  not,  and  sack  was 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  profession,  that 
not  a single  person  attended  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oonnoil ; it  was  therefore  decided  to 
stop.  The  two  facts  that  increased  space  is 
promised  by  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  that  there 
are  to  be  annual  exhibitions  of  architectural 
drawings  at  South  Kensington,  have  doubtless 
tended  to  bring  about  this  result.  We  make 
the  announcement  with  regret.  Although  not 
always  particularly  well  managed,  the  Exhibi- 
tion has  done  much  good  service  in  its  time. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  Govern- 
ment, paid  a visit  to  the  Exhibition  ; and  while 
admiring  a design  for  an  ornamental  brick  build- 
ing, asked  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  the 
reason  why  such  structures  should  not  be  erected. 
The  secretary  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  Sir 
Eobert  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  dnty  on 
bricks,  and  that  if  this  W’ere  taken  off  we  should 
get  them  better  and,  of  course,  much  cheaper, 
and  so  we  should  soon  have  better  build- 
ings. The  next  session  the  briok  duty  was 
abolished,  and  it  is  a tradition  in  the  Society 
that  this  conversation  had  something  to  do  with 
the  abolition.  The  good  that  has  resulted  from 
that  measure,  by  the  way,  is,  up  to  this  time, 
very  much  less  than  was  fairly  expected. 

We  may  have  something  further  to  say  of  the 
late  “Architectural  Exhibition.” 


WINTEE  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  FEENCH 
GALLERY. 

The  French  Gallery,  No.  120,  Pall-mall,  is 
well  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures,  from  the 
central  convenience  of  its  site,  the  comfort 
of  its  appointments,  and  the  usual  excellence 
of  its  contents.  The  present  winter  exhibition 
contains  211  cabinet  pictures,  by  142  different 
artists,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  among  whose 
names  rank  those  of  Gerome,  Goodall,  Burgess, 
Ansdell,  Cooper,  Creswick,  T.  Faed,  Le  Jeune, 
Orchardsou,  and  other  favourite  artists.  The 
good  opinion  which  the  first  glance  at  the 
walls  led  us  to  form,  has  been  backed  by  the 
public;  for  in  spite  of  weather  the  most  adverse 
to  vision,  the  number  of  pictures  sold  on  the 
very  first  day  of  general  admission  was  particu- 
larly large. 

The  picture  which  should  head  the  list  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  finished. 
Painted  on  an  absorbent  ground,  which  gives  it 
something  the  effect  of  fresco  in  miniature,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  by-aud-by,  receive  a coat  of 
vehicle  that  will  bring  more  clearly  out  its 
marvellous  and  conscientious  finish.  It  is  (51), 
“ Pifferari,”  by  J.  L.  Gerome,  two  Abruzzeso 
peasant  men,  and  a lad,  playing  their  national 
airs  (melody  it  cannot  justly  be  called),  on 
their  pipes.  The  misty,  old-fashioned  street  in 
which  they  stand,  looks  like  that  of  Rochester,  or 
some  equally  unmodernised  town.  The  expression 
of  the  performers  ia  to  the  life.  Their  souls 
enter  into  their  music,  which,  in  their  wander- 
ings in  Italy,  has  a devotional  character ; as 
they  are  accustomed  regularly  to  play  before 
every  picture  of  a saint  on  the  wall.  The  families 
who  are  related  to  the  said  saint  (whether  as 
proprietors  or  otherwise)  invariably  make  some 
return  to  the  Pifferari.  The  other  picture  by 
this  artist  is  no  less  faithful  a national  study, 
(25)  “ A Bash!  Bazouck.”  With  the  deference 
due  to  such  a master  of  colour,  we  should 
Boggesb  that  this  very  striking  portrait  suffers 
from  the  unusually  and  inexplicably  dark  tint 
of  the  back-ground.  The  figure  itself,  with  its 
barbarically  rich  attire,  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  walls  of  Karnak.  It  ia  of  the  veritable 
Egyptian  type,  and  its  deep  bronze  would  have 
contrasted  well  with  a desert  auneot. 

Mr.  Goodall  sends  studies  from  the  same 
climate,  so  rich  with  the  finest  models  for  the 
painter,  from  which  be  drew  the  inspiration  for 
his  noble  figure  of  Jochobed,  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  He  gives  ushers  (12)  “A 
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Coptic  Woman”  j (dO)  "Crossing  the  Desert/ 
where  the  vast  nngainly  height  of  the  camel 


throws  the  weary  rider  high  up  against  the  sky, 
"An  Egyptian  Shepherd  Boy.’ 


and  (76)  "An  Egyptian  Shepherd  Boy.”  Each 
of  these  pictures  is  an  ethnological  study.  There 
is  also  a tiny  gem  by  the  same  artist  (62) 

" Cranmer  going  to  the  Tower,”  in  which  the 
carefully-drawn  figures  are  painted  very  much 
in  the  tone  of  colouring  used  by  Rembrandt, 
though  they  lack  that  master’s  breadth  in  the 
masses  of  shadow. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  seeking  to  appropriate  Spain, 
as  Mr.  Goodall  lingers  in  Egypt.  (OS)  " A Little 
Bit  of  Scandal  ” is  a very  effective  group  of  three 
beautiful  Spanish  women  revelling  in  some  very 
shocking  story — no  doubt,  the  detected  misfor- 
tune of  some  intimate  friend.  The  old  canon 
who  is  coming  to  share  the  delight,  with  folded 
hands,  and  " Don’t  mind  me,  roy  daughters,”  on 
his  face,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scene. 
No.  195,  by  the  same  painter,  is  a " Portrait  of  a 
Spanish  Lady,”  in  which  her  Moorish  blood  gives 
richness  and  freshness  to  the  lips,  and  shade  and 
velvet  to  the  eyes. 

To  the  "Young  Mother,”  whose  attire  may 
also  denote  a young  widow,  bending  over  her 
sweet  sleeping  child,  is  deservedly  assigned  one 
of  the  posts  of  honour.  It  is  by  L.  Perrault 
(184).  Another  centre  picture  is  " Padre  Fran- 
cisco,” by  E.  Long  (138)  ; a heavy  and  well-fed 
priest,  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  sacristy, 
breviary  in  hand.  His  open  month  is  suggestive 
of  a deep  bass  snore.  A white-surpliced  acolyte 
is  taking  the  liberty  to  wake  his  reverence ; in 
the  interest  of  a woman  who  is  entering  the 
confessional  in  the  adjoining  church.  One  can 
fancy  that  the  penances  imposed  by  Padre 
Francisco  will  not  be  too  severe. 

Two  pictnres  that  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  companions,  from  size  and  number  of  figures, 
are  the  " Arrest  of  Franz  Rakoczy,  Second 
Prince  of  Hungary,”  by  Julius  Benczur  (15),  and 
"Charles  I.  in  Vandyck’s  Studio”  (201),  by 
L.  Escosnra.  In  the  first,  the  contrast  between 
the  dignified  attitude  of  the  Prince,  and  his  air 
of  comfort  and  protection  to  his  wife, — who  half 
throws  herself  out  of  bed  in  terror  as  armed 
men  burst  into  the  room, — is  very  good.  In  the 
latter,  the  artist  has  not  caught  the  sad  dignity 
of  Charles  Stuart.  His  under-lip  has  too  much 
resemblance  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  very 
broad  grin  on  the  faces  of  the  courtiers  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  Conrt  manners.  It  is  not  a wholly 
satisfactory  picture. 

Mr.  Orchardson’s  “ Taming  the  Shrew”  (47) 
lingers  on  the  memory.  The  room,  it  may  be 
said,  is  too  large  and  bare;  the  attitude  of 
Petruohio,  or  his  pupil,  too  theatrically  careless. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  is  acting.  But 
the  Catharina  is  inimitable — that  is  to  say,  if 
golden-haired  blondes  can  go  into  such  a fit  of 
passion  as  is  so  truthfully  indicated  by  the 
twitching  fingers,  the  rosy  cheek  actually 
scratched,  and  the  dusty,  tumbled  dress.  A 
chair  overturned  on  the  floor  adds  its  mate 
witness  to  the  tale  of  the  outburst.  It  is  a very 
clever  picture. 

To  recover  from  the  fury  of  the  fair  shrew,  and 
to  escape  the  burst  of  tears  with  which  she  will 
break  down  in  two  or  three  minutes,  turn  to 
(122)  " National  Cavalry  on  the  March  during 
the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  1863,”  by  H. 
Gierymski,  where  a troop  of  lancers  files  across 
a snowy  landscape — a truthful  and  striking 
picture.  Another  enow  scene  is  (156)  " Sintram 
and  his  Companions,”  by  A.  B.  Donaldson,  who 
has  drunk  deep  of  the  mystic  wonder  of  the 
story.  The  dreamy  look  of  the  fair  - haired 
German  boy,  and  the  grim  and  quaint  aspect  of 
his  companions,  are  admirably  rendered  : the 
" pilgrim  ” is  more  effective  than  the  " little 
master,” 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  (196)  " The 
Sisters,”  by  H.  Le  Jeune,  a very  charming  pair, 
very  prettily  grouped;  and  "Miss  Hardcastle” 
(211),  by  J.  R.  Dickaee,  from  " She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.”  Such  a face  is  sure  to  conquer — stoop 
or  no.  There  is  a glow,  almost  Italian  in  intensity, 
and  a wild  drift  of  clond,  that  would  have 
charmed  Turner,  in  (160)  " Tide  Drift,”  by  W. 
J.  Roffe.  M.  J.  Morgan’s"  Coast  Guard”  (145), 
and  "All  True”  (106),  a sailor  spinning  some 
enormous  yarn  to  an  admiring  and  intent  circle, 
have  great  force  of  expression  and  of  character. 
The  limpid  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  given  well 
by  Jules  Ruinart  in  (69)  " Solitude,  Baltic  Shore,” 
and  (71)  " Santa  Lucia,  Naples.”  But  in  the 
latter  he  has  also  given  a brilliancy  and  clean- 
liness tovtbis  ill-odorous  fish-market,  which  is 
purely  imaginary.  The  blue  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  the  romantic  people  of  Capri  in  the  dis- 


tance, are  very  faithfully  given.  There  is  a 
charming  effect  of  a ray  of  snnlight  on  hill  and 
lake  in  (48)  " Easedale  Tarn,  Westmoreland,” 
by  S.  R.  Percy.  The  struggle  of  the  green  of 
the  vegetation  with  the  stern  limestone  of  the 
mountains  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  brighter 
colour  by  the  sunbeam  are  very  happy.  We 
must  add  a word  of  greeting  for  " Little  Wasp,” 
by  L,  Swift;  the  “Heron  and  Setter”  (35), 
by  R,  Ansdell,  R.A.,  in  which  the  wounded  bird 
is  gallantly  confronting  the  noble  dog;  and 
the  "Lurking  Foe”  (7),  by  Guido  Maffei — a 
most  truthful  and  lifelike  foK — we  could  fancy 
it  to  be  the  very  one  which,  not  a week  ago, 
brought  trouble  to  a Wiltshire  parsonage,  car- 
rying off  fifteen  chickens  : "And  what  can  we 
do,”  said  the  vicar’s  wife,  "for,  of  course,  we 
cannot  shoot  a fox  ? ” " The  14th  of  February  ” 
(65),  by  G.  B.  O’Neill,  and  Faed’s  replica,  or 
first  study,  “ When  the  Day  is  done  ” (70),  should 
also  be  mentioned. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  sending  them 
to  spend  a very  pleasant  hour  in  the  French 
Gallery.  


DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
drawings  of  the  Honaes  of  Parliament,  of  which 
we  gave  notice  in  our  last,  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  the  Slst  nit.,  the  President  in  the 
chair.  After  some  discussion  resolntiona  were 
passed;  but  as  it  was  a meeting  of  members 
only,  we  must  leave  the  Institute  to  make  them 
known.  We  understand  the  First  Commis- 
sioner has  offered  to  submit  to  the  Law  Officers 
a case  prepared  jointly,  if  Mr.  Barry  will  agree 
to  abide  by  the  result. 


ON  THE  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  OF 
COPPER  AND  BRASS.* 

It  is  intended  in  this  paper  to  put  forward  the 
present  condition  of  the  electro-deposition  of 
copper  and  brass,  with  suffioient  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  subject,  to  make  comparatively 
recent  improvements  well  understood,  but  treat- 
ing the  process  in  a practical  manner,  and  with 
reference  to  some  improvements  and  manipula- 
tions that  are  adopted  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  in  his  " Electro-Metallurgy,” 
dated  1851,  gives  much  attention  to  electro- 
deposition  of  copper  from  acid  solutions  as  well 
as  from  neutral  salts,  and  he  alludes  to  potassio 
cyanide  as  a menstruum  for  dissolving  the 
copper,  when  articles  of  iron  are  to  be  sub. 
mitUd  to  the  coating  process.  In  mentioning 
the  cyanide  electro-coppering  solution,  Mr.  Smee 
does  not  notice  the  fact  that  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  during  the  deposition  of  reguline  metal. 
In  reference  to  the  electro-deposition  of  brass, 
he  has  a chapter  upon  the  reduction  of  alloys, 
in  which  he  states  that  zinc  and  copper  have  been 
reduced  contemporaneously,  and  their  union 
afterwards  effected  by  heat.  Mr.  Smee  has 
evidently  nob  been  informed  of  Professor  E. 
Davy’s  discoveries  in  1830  (see  “ Phil.  Trans.,” 
vol.cxxi.,  pp.  147-164),  nor  of  the  labours  of  M.  de 
Roujz  in  1841,  nor  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Walker  in  1845. 
Certain  patented  inventions,  also  referring  to 
electro-brassing  at  this  early  date,  e.  g.  Fontaine- 
morean’s  invention, No.  10,282  (A. D. 1844)  ; De  la 
Salzede’s  process,  No.  11,878  (A.D.  1847) ; Fon- 
taine-moreau’s  plan,  No.  12,523  (A.D.  18X9)  ; 
Rassetl  & Woolrioh’s  discoveries,  embodied  in 
No.  12,526  (A.D.  1849)  ; and  Steele’s  patent, 
No.  13,216  (A., D.  1850). 

The  point  of  view,  the  sphere  of  thought,  and 
the  plane  of  action  from  which  Mr.  Smee  was  led 
to  regard  the  electro-deposition  of  metals,  were 
not  favourable  to  the  development  and  classifica- 
tion of  facts  that  were  subsequently  recognised. 
He  had  only  studied  in  detail  neutral  and  acid 
solutions,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the 
physical  laws  common  to  all  substances,  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas 
was  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  metal  in 
the  non-regnline  form.  Doubtless  his  admirable 
researches  in  relation  to  his  " chemico-meohan- 
ical  battery,”  involving  as  they  did  only  the  em- 
ployment of  aoid  solutions,  tended  to  confirm  his 
views  respecting  the  influence  of  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  (during  electro-deposition)  upon 
the  metal  obtained.  At  the  present  time,  how- 


ever, it  is  well  known  that  there  are  solutions 
which  will  deposit  reguline  metal  during  the 
copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  cathode; 
this  takes  place  generally  during  the  electro- 
deposition  of  alloys.  Many  alkaline  solutions  of 
single  metals  also  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Smee’s  views  respecting 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  cathode  have 
unduly  biassed  him  in  regard  to  the  theoretical 
views  that  he  puts  forward  in  his  chapter  upon 
alloys.  These  views  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
experiment  and  vigorous  examination  when 
alkaline  solutions  are  employed.  Considerations 
respecting  " the  removal  of  gas  ” weighed  with 
him,  in  conjanction  with  the  laws  of  the  con- 
duction of  electric  force  through  various  media, 
in  the  result  that  he  arrived  at  respecting  the 
electro-deposition  of  alloys.  This  result  was 
that  alloys  might  possibly  be  electro-deposited 
without  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  by  means 
of  an  " intense  voltaic  current.”  Now  that  i 
alloys  are  electro-deposited  commercially  in  a 
reguline  form,  the  scientific  man  of  the  present  . 
day  can  look  back  to  the  enunciations  of  Smee  i 
with  great  respect,  but  as  incomplete.  The  ' 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  this  deposition  is  a , 
copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  from  the  i 
cathode;  and,  although  an  intense  volbaio 
arrangement  is  usually  employed,  it  is  partially  ' 
to  compensate  for  the  waste  induced  by  the  gas  ' 
evolved,  and  to  save  time  in  the  operation  of 
ODating.  The  author’s  improvements  stop  the  : 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  enable  the  electro- 
motive  oower  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  a single 
Smee’s  cell. 

Mr.  Smee’s  views  have  been  prominently  put  ; 
forward,  because  they  present  a definite  stand- 
point, and  because  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  date  from  his  able  expo- 
sition of  the  position  of  the  science  as  it  was 
when  his  work  was  written. 

If  first  principles  are  consulted,  it  will  appear 
that,  in  alkaline  solutions,  the  proneuess  to 
evolve  hydrogen  gas  during  deposition  arises 
from  the  joint  action  of  two  causes,  one  electrical 
— classified  as  such  by  Mr.  Smee, — the  other 
chemical.  The  electrical  cause  is  the  small  quan- 
tityof  metal  in  solution  in  comparison  to  the  elec- 
tric power  employed.  This  cause  can  be  lessened 
or  removed  by  using  a solution  that  contains  a 
greater  percentage  of  metal  than  that  usually  em- 
ployed. The  chemical  cause  is  the  disposition  of 
the  metal  of  the  alkali  to  go  to  the  negative  pole 
along  with  the  heavy  metal  or  metals,  and  thus, 
by  being  electro-deposited  for  an  infinitely  small 
space  of  time  in  contact  with  them,  decomposing 
the  water,  thereby  getting  oxidised,  and  setting 
free  the  hydrogen  as  a secondary  effect.  This 
cause  can  be  eradicated  by  providing  in  excess 
a decomposable  compound  radicle  that  will  taka 
a certain  amount  of  combined  oxygen  with  it,  to 
the  cathode,  and  thus,  when  decomposed,  will 
enable  the  hydrogen  that  would  otherwise  be 
evolved  to  be  oxidised  ioto  water. 

Id  the  case  of  brass,  a solution  containing  the 
cyanides  of  the  component  metals  dissolved  in 
excess  of  potassio  cyanide  possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of  furnishing  the  copper  and 
zinc  to  the  cathode  in  such  a form  that,  during 
deposition,  they  unite  and  form  a true  alloy. 
This  tendency  to  form  a true  alloy  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  a salt  of  ammonium,  for,  in 
connexion  with  copper  (especially  as  cuprio 
ammonide),  the  gas  that  would  otherwise  be 
given  off  is  replaced  by  metal,  this  result  being 
secondary  and,  in  so  far,  a chemical  reaction.  It 
is  usually  deemed  suffioient  to  charge  the  sol- 
vent solution  (the  potassio  cyanide  and  ammo- 
niacal  salt  solution)  with  brass  by  electrolysis; 
but  this  will  be  found  on  trial  to  evolve  gas,  and 
to  be  only  workable  by  two  Grove’s  cells.  The 
author  finds  that  it  is  practicably  serviceable  to 
add  to  a aolution  that  is  charged  with  nob 
less  than  two  ounces  of  brass  per  gallon,  as 
much  of  the  metallic  cyanides  as  it  will  take  up, 
and  then  it  will  probably  take  still  more  of  the 
copper  and  zinc  oxides  respectively.  Should 
this  treatment  not  perfectly  prevent  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas,  the  cnpric  ammonide  is  added,— 
about  two  or  three  ounces  per  gallon.  The 
cupric  ammonide  may  possibly  carry  the  com- 
bined oxygen  to  the  cathode ; in  that  case  the 
action  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion 


• Read  before  the  British  Association,  Liverpool  meet, 
ing,  Section  B. 


At  the  cathode  before  chemical  reaction, 
{ 0o,0,  iNHj  + 4H.0  ] + H„ 


Cupric  Ammonide. 


At  the  cathode  after  chemical  reaction, 
= Ca2-}-4(NH3)-i-5(H20) 
Copper.  Ammonia.  Water, 
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Malagnti  and  Sarzeau’s  formula  for  cuprio 
ammouide  being  uaed.  That  is  to  say,  before 
decomposition  or  chemical  reaction  takes  place, 
the  whole  of  the  cupric  ammonide,  together  with 
the  eliminated  hydrogen,  goes  to  the  cathode. 
After  the  decomposition  or  chemical  reaction 
has  taken  place,  metallic  copper  is  deposited, 
ammonia  is  in  solution,  and  water  is  formed. 

In  treating  the  ordinary  cyanide  copper  solu- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, the  zino  cyanides  and  oxides,  mentioned  in 
the  instance  of  the  brass  solution,  are  left  ont. 

When  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  been 
stopped  by  the  means  above  set  forth,  a single 
Smee’s  cell  is  sufiScient  to  deposit  the  alloy ; 
thus  showing  that  an  intense  voltaic  current  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  the  process 
requires  a certain  condition  of  eolation  to  give  a 
perfect  result. 

The  author  prefers  to  use  a menstmam  con- 
taining potassio  cyanide  aud  neutral  ammonium 
tartrate,  in  equal  parts,  and  dissolved  in  five 
femes  their  weight  of  water,  to  dissolve  the  braes 
in.  This  is  then  treated  as  explained  above,  to 
prevent  the  evolntion  of  hydrogen.  This  solu- 
tion is  employed  in  conjunotion  with  heat,  and 
a single  Maynooth  cell,  or  a magneto-electric 
machine  of  suitable  power.  It  has  been  found, 
with  some  electro-brassing  solutions,  difficult  to 
deposit,  contiuuously,  a given  quality  of  brass  ; 
with  this  solution  the  regulation  of  the  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc  in  the  alloy  is  made  by 
altering  the  heat  accordingly.  If  the  solntion 
io  kept  uniform,  as  shown  by  a ready  test,  it  is 
very  easy  to  deposit  a given  alloy  at  all  times. 

Before  entering  upon  some  practical  points 
conueoted  with  the  electro-deposition  of  copper 
and  brass,  it  will  be  well  to  remark  that  acid 
solutions  furnish  a spreading  deposit  matted 
together,  resembling  the  spreading  of  mortar  by 
a trowel;  whereas  alkaline  solutions  furnish  a 
deposit  standing  up  from  the  receiving  surface 
at  right  angles  thereto,  as  the  hairs  of  a brush 
stand  out  from  the  brush  itself. 

In  coating  wrought  or  oast-iron  work,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  coat  with  copper  prior  to 
electro-brassing:  the  alkaline  bath  should  be 
employed  above  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
sometimes  160®  Fahrenheit;  this  method  of 
working  promotes  the  contact  of  the  coating. 
The  article  should  be  well  cleaned,  so  as  to 
have  a metallio  appearance,  with  a pickle  of 
weak  snlphurio  acid,  scrubbed  with  sharp  sand, 
washed,  scrubbed  with  a portion  of  the  deposit- 
ing solution,  and  then  placed  in  the  depositing 
trough.  The  electrical  connexions  may  then  be 
made,  and  the  coating  allowed  to  form  for  two 
hours  or  more.  When  a sufficient  thickness  has 
been  obtained,  the  article  is  washed,  and  dried 
in  hot  mahogany  sawdust. 

The  tarnishing  of  the  coating  increases  its 
beauty,  and  does  not  impair  the  article,  for  the 
tarnish  is  not  corrosive  rust  like  the  oxide  of 
iron,  bub  is  a protective  film.  Two  hours’ 
Boating  will  protect  from  rust  in  ordinary  in- 
door work,  bub  the  best  protection  from  rust 
|[and  this  is  serviceable  even  in  damp  air) 
is  to  give  two  hours’  coating  in  an  alkaline 
bath,  and  then  let  the  article  remain  all  night  in 
\n  ordinary  acid  sulphate  of  copper  bath  ; this 
plan  ntilises  the  matted  coating  as  well  as  the 
rertical  deposit.  If  desired,  a brass  coating 
may  be  given  over  the  last-mentioned  copper 
gating.  By  suitable  mechanical  arrangements, 
ibe  articles  in  the  acid  bath,  and  the  dissolving 
Hates  therein  may  be  moved — preferably  by  a 
.o-aud-fro  movement — daring  deposition.  This 
jeatment  shortens  the  time  of  the  deposit,  and 
nakes  it  (the  deposit)  uniform. 

The  roller  which  is  exhibited  was  treated  in 
ibis  manner;  it  now  weighs  125  lb.,  having 
19  lb,  weight  of  deposit  upon  it,  the  coating 
!%•  thick.  The  other  works  show 
various  applications  of  electro-coppering  and 
ilectro-brassing.  The  price  of  the  above- 
nentioned  coatings,  when  a single  Maynooth 
sell  is  used,  is  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  of  metal  deposited. 
Yben  a magneto-electric  machine  is  employed 
be  cost  is  much  reduced,  viz.,  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
if  metal  deposited. 

The  coating  given  by  means  of  the  improve- 
nents  introdneed  by  the  author  is  superior  to 
hat  given  by  any  other  known  process.  These 
emarks  apply  to  the  economy  of  the  question, 
dso  to  the  solidity,  perfection,  and  beauty  of  the 
esnib.  lu  consequence  of  the  non-evolution  of 
lydrogen,  the  adhesion  of  the  coating  to  the 
inderneath  iron  or  other  metal  is  insured ; also 
■he  coating  is  solid  and  compact  instead  of 
seing  more  or  less  detached  and  spongy,  as  it  is 
Then  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  be  eliminated. 


The  ammonium  tartrate  solution  nsod  for 
eleotro-braesing,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  evolution  of  hydrogen  during  depo- 
sition that  are  mentioned  herein,  form  a part  of 
the  subject  matter  of  specifications  No.  1,510 
(A.D.  1857)  and  No.  3,930  (A.D.  1868). 

The  uses  to  which  electro-brassing  may  be 
applied  have  yet  to  be  greatly  developed, 
amongst  the  rest  may  be  mentioned  the  preven- 
tion of  rust,  the  giving  an  improved  printing 
surface  to  type  aud  electrotypes,  coating  the 
poles  of  electro-magnets  for  the  prevention  of 
the  “ residual  charge  ” therein;  covering  rams, 
plungers,  piston-rods,  rollers,  &o.,  with  an  adhe- 
sive and  endurable  coating;  also  lining  cylin- 
ders, pumps,  and  iron  vessels  with  copper  or 
brass.  The  application  of  the  processes  that 
have  been  described  to  many  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary life,  such  as  railings,  architectural  orna- 
ments, &c.,  will  exemplify  the  good  results  to 
be  obtained  by  the  union  of  the  strength  of  iron 
with  the  beauty  of  copper  or  brass. 

W.  H.  Walenn,  F.C.S. 


WORKMEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 
BXaiBITION. 

The  Workmen’s  International  Exhibition,  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  of  which 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  patroness,  was  closed 
on  Tuesday,  by  a ceremonial,  at  which  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  presided. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Mr. 
Paterson,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  who 
expressed  a hope  that  the  onion  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  labour  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
carry  out  this  undertaking  to  a successful  issue, 
so  far  as  its  real  object  was  concerned,  would  in 
future  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The 
collection,  which  was  about  to  be  dispersed,  had 
boeu,  as  an  exhibition  of  works  of  merit,  by 
workmen,  the  mostsacoessful  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  public.  As  a school  of  tech- 
nical education,  he  thought  such  exhibitions 
could  not  be  prized  too  highly. 

The  finanoial  statement  showed  that  there 
was  a deficit  of  1,0001.,  for  which  it  would  be 
neoesfcary  to  draw  upon  the  guarantors.  After 
various  speeches. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  exhibition  had  been  a signal  success. 
As  one  of  the  guarantors  he  mast  say  he  had 
been  repaid  a hundred  times  over.  He  called 
on  them  to  give  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Prime  Minister  who  now  happily  governed  this 
country,  and  who  so  worthily  presided  over  the 
meeting.  He  complimented  Lord  Granville  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  foundation  of  a 
School  of  Art  in  the  east-end  of  London,  which 
was  a great  step  towards  technical  edneation  for 
the  working  man,  and  he  called  on  the  wealthy 
guilds  of  the  city  of  London  to  come  forward 
and  contribute  liberally  from  their  funds  for  the 
reward  of  those  inventors  whom  the  juries  had 
strongly  recommended. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  made  an  address,  in  the 
oonrse  of  which  ^he  said, — In  an  exhibition  like 
this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  that  serious  question, — 
but,  if  serious,  serious  only  on  acoonnt  of  its 
magnitude,  not  on  acconnt  of  its  unsatisfactory 
character, — I mean  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  foreign  lands  ; and  we  must  all  join 
in  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  examined 
the  beautiful  works  that  have  been  sent  here  bv 
the  artizans  and  the  artists  of  so  many  European 
countries,  in  some  cases,  like  those  of  Italy  and 
Austria, — countries  that  but  a few  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  locked  in  perpetual  and  deadly 
conflict,  but  have  now,  as  we  trust,  once  and 
for  ever,  joined  the  hands  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. Long  may  they  flourish  in  that  career  of 
animated  and  friendly  competition  of  which  we 
have  such  samples  in  this  hall ! Neither  to  us 
nor  to  foreign  countries,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
does  this  free  competition  bring  any  subject  for 
fearer  apprehension;  but  it  brings  many  sub- 
jects  of  admonition,  of  stimulus,  and  even  of 
warning.  It  warns  those  who  make  an  insuffi. 
cient  use  of  the  faculties  and  facilities  with 
which  Providence  has  gifted  them  that  if  they 
will  not  turn  their  gifts  to  good  account 
they  must  expect  to  be  distanced  by  those 
who  make  a better  use  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Almighty.  And  is  not  that  a very  useful 
warning  ? If  men  are  lazy,  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  stimulated.  If  men  are  wasteful  and 
careless  in  production,  it  is  well  that  they  shonld 
be  made  vigilant  and  economical  and  thrifty. 
There  is  no  country  that  has  not,  in  the  benefi- 


cent designs  by  which  we  are  governed,  allotted 
to  it  its  own  proper  share  in  the  business  of 
production.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  hope — too  late  to  carry  on  our  pursuits 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  too 
late,  and  thank  God  it  is  too  late ; because  the 
intercourse  by  commerce  of  different  countries 
makes  not  the  diminution,  but  the  augmentation 
of  iudustry  and  employment;  not  the  diminu- 
tion, but  the  augmentation  of  comfort  and  of 
wealth;  and  that  means,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
something  still  better  than  these — it  means  the 
simple,  the  natural  result, — namely,  that  growth 
of  friendship  and  goodwill  which  grows  np, 
which  apriugs  and  increases  continually  in  the 
course  of  the  transactions  of  business,  and  by  an 
unseen  and  silent,  but  certain,  process,  tends  to 
allay  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  bind 
in  harmony  and  friendship  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  the  purpose  of  such  an  exhibition 
as  this  is  to  bear  its  part  in  that  great  and  noble 
work;  and  that  part,  we  believe,  has  been  borne. 

Afterwards  referring  to  the  belief  that  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  compared  with  that  of  1851, 
showed  that  in  many  cases  ground  had  been 
gained  npon  us  by  rivals  abroad,  the  Premier 
said, — Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  think 
me  to  be  wholly  slack  and  deficient  in  patriotism 
if  I say  I am  not  sorry  for  it.  But  I confess 
that  is  the  case  with  me.  My  belief  about  the 
Englishman,  the  Briton— if  I had  a word  that 
wonld  conveniently  include  our  Irish  friends 
and  sabjects  I would  use  it — my  belief  is,  that 
in  this  particular  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
have  in  them  the  materials  of  everything  that 
is  great  in  every  walk  and  province  of  hnman 
excellence,  but  they  require  a stimulus ; they 
have  not,  perhaps,  as  much  abstract  love  of 
excellence  as  you  may  find  occasionally  in  the 
natives  of  other  countries.  Production  in  this 
country  requires  to  be  stimulated  by  competi- 
tion abroad.  You  must,  I think,  throw  the 
Englishman  on  his  metal  in  order  that  you 
may  come  to  know  what  he  can  do.  I will  not 
enter  upon  any  elaborate  proof  of  this  ap- 
parently broad  and  sweeping  proposition ; but 
those  who  recollect  what  was  the  condition  of 
some  of  onrmannfaotnres  at  the  time  when  they 
were  petted  aud  coddled  by  legislative  favour 
compared  with  what  it  is  now  when  they  have 
been  bronght  out  for  years  from  the  hot-honse 
into  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  all  the  winds 
aud  blasts  of  heaven,  will  be  able  perhaps  to 
judge  why  it  is  desirable  that  to  yon  at  least  as 
much  as  any  other  country  this  powerful  stimulus 
of  competition  should  be  applied.  Norisitonly 
in  a sordid  and  vulgar  view  that  this  competition 
should  be  regarded.  It  is  the  love  of  beauty 
perhaps  more  than  of  any  other  kind  of  excel- 
lence that  we  have  to  learn  from  our  rivals  in 
other  countries ; and  that  love  of  beauty  applied 
to  art  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  ennobling 
and  elevating  power  in  its  operation  upon  man- 
kind. 

On  another  occasion  care  must  be  taken 
to  start  better.  We  are  afraid  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  exhibitors  have  not  derived  that 
advantage  from  pnblio  review  of  their  works  and 
merits  that  under  better  arrangements  might 
have  been  had. 


THE  » OPERA  COMIQUE,”  WITH  ENTRANCE 
FROM  THE  STRAND. 

We  cannot  describe  the  new  theatre  as  in  the 
Strand,  because,  in  truth,  it  is  in  Wych-street, 
and  if  we  give  that  street  or  Holywell-street, 
which  it  also  fronts,  as  its  address,  the  lessees, 
Messrs.  Leslie,  Steele,  & Norton,  may  take  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  that  the  chief  entrance 
is  in  the  Strand.  How  this  ocenrs  by  means  of 
a subterranean  passage-way  under  the  houses  in 
the  last-named  thoroughfare  and  under  the  road- 
way  of  Holywell-street,  now  called  Booksellers’- 
row,  we  have  already  told  our  readers,  with 
some  other  matters  about  the  new  theatre 
that  scarcely  need  repeating.  The  building 
occupies  a portion  of  the  site  originally 
intended  for  the  Strand  Hotel,  and  fills  the 
vacant  space  which  remained  when  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  erected  on  the  area  of  the 
quadrangle  of  old  Lyon’s  Inn.  The  principal 
doorway,  nearly  opposite  the  Strand  Theatre' 
affords  an  approach  to  the  stalls  and  boxes  by 
means  of  a passage,  which,  furnished  with 
mirrors,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a conversation- 
lobby  and  “crush-room.”  There  are  other 
entrances  from  Wych-street  and  Holywell-street, 
two  of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  and 
would  soon  empty  the  house  if  occasion  should 
arise.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  presents  an 
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elegant  appearance.  The  whole  of  the  space 
ordinarily  aa&igned  to  the  pit  is  devoted  to  rows 
of  etalle/and  above  these,  at  an  elevation  of  not 
more  than  4 ft.,  are  the  balcony  stalls.  Th* 
tier  above  is  the  drees  circle,  and  the  npper 
boxes  and  amphitheatre  rise  beyond.  On  each 
tier  are  four  private  boxes,  varying  in  size. 
The  decorations  are  described  officially  as 
of  the  Genoese-Italian  school.  Over  the  pro- 
BCeninm  is  a large  painting  illustrating  the 
story  of  Sappho  j four  segmental  panels 
represent  allegorical  pictures  of  Morning, 
Noon,  Evening,  and  Night;  and  two  female 
fii'ores,  in  somewhat  nncomfortable  position, 
modelled  by  Mr.  Woodington,  support  the  enta- 
blature, which  is  flanked  by  clustered  columns, 
The  ceiling  is  slightly  domed,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a “ snn-bnrner,”  which  brilliantly  illnminates 
the  honse.  Around  the  upper  circle  are  lunettes 
filled  with  paintings  emblematic  of  music,  art, 
and  the  various  sciences.  The  prevailing  colours 
below  are  white  and  gold,  relieved  with  some  light 
tints,  and  enriched  by  bine  draperies.  Accom- 
modation is  said  to  be  provided  for  1,400  visitors, 
but  this  seems  to  us  rather  an  over-calculation. 
This  will  be  understood  better  when  the  proper 
seats  in  the  stalls  and  elsewhere,  at  present  not 
quite  finished,  are  in  their  places.  Careful  de- 
sign is  apparent  in  many  parts  of  the  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  form  of  ihe  house  is  calculated 
to  enable  the  audience  to  see  and  hear.  A little 
appearance  of  weakness  is  given  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  uppermost  range  of  columns 
carrying  the  ceiling  are  nob  over  those  below, 
but  stand  more  forward.  It  is  only  in  appe-ar- 
auce,  however ; the  whole  framework  of  the 
consbrnotion  is  of  iron,  and  donbbless  quite  equal 
to  all  that  ia  required  of  it. 

The  theatre  has  been  constructed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  architect,  by  Mr.  M.  Reid,  builder, 
Hammersmith.  The  decorations  generally  are 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bradwell.  The  work  in  relief,  such 
as  that  of  the  proscenium,  ceiling,  and  box  fronts, 
is  of  carton  pierre  and  papier  mdcM,  by  Messrs. 
White  & Co,  The  figure  paintings  are  by  Mr. 
Ballard ; and  the  furniture  and  upholstery  by 
Messrs.  Villars. 

The  house  was  opened  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  with  Mdlle.  Dtjazet  and  artists  of  her 
theatre  in  Paris,  the  programme  being  “ Un  Soir 
qu’il  neigeait;”  “ Les  Piks  St.  Gervais,”  a 
two-act  comedietta,  by  M.  Victorlen  Sardou ; 
and,  lastly,  “ Les  Forfaits  de  Pipermaua.” 
Dependence  is  evidently  placed  on  Madlle. 
Dejazet  herself;  and  certainly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  lady  was  acting  in  1815, 
her  performance  is  remarkable.  The  critics  of 
the  daily  press  have,  hnwover,  displayed  an 
amiable  weakness  in  terming  it  charming,  and 
praising  it  in  the  manner  they  have  doue.  Won 


report.  A correspondent,  who  knows  the  town 
well,  writes  : — 


The  town  has  been  Buffering  all  the  spring  and  summer 
from  scarlet  and  typhoid  fever.  The  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry at  the  Apricoltural  College  has  analysed  the  water 
from  wells  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  has  published  a 
series  of  letters,  showing  a most  alarming  degree  of 
impurity.  But  us  towu  commissioners  v>ill  not  see  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  bad  water  and  illness, 
some  of  the  speakers  advocate  drainage  rather  than  water 
supply. 

But  even  supposiag  that  a better  system  of  drainage 
were  adopted,  that  would  only  prevent  further  contamina- 
tion of  the  wells  ; it  would  not  remove  the  impurity  of  the 
soil,  which  is  saturated  with  organic  matter.  The  very 
site  of  the  town  is  sodden,  and  it  ia  useless  to  sink  new 
wells.  "We  ought  to  get  our  water  from  eome  of  the  many 
excellent  springs  on  all  tides  of  us.  It  seems  absurd, 
then,  that  we,  who  have  such  abundance  of  excellent 
water,  should  be  drinking  diluted  sewage  ourselves, 
whilst  the  little  that  we  should  require  would  produce 
so  perceptible  an  effect  upon  springs  that  are  yielding 
millions  of  gallons  dully. 


If  the  inhabitants  of  Cirencester  (pleasant  old 
town  that-  it  ie)  do  not  take  up  this  qneatiort  of 
water  supply  at  once,  and  resolutely  follow 
it  up  with  better  drainage,  they  can  scarcely 
hope  to  escape  serious  results.  They  have  had 
more  than  cue  warning. 


classes ; the  reserve  and  want  of  social  tact, 
fostered  by  habits  of  life,  sometimes  even  by 
our  individual  liberty;  the  infrequency  of  bind- 
ing ties  based  on  the  better  feelings,  in  which 
our  social  strife,  called  competition,  seems  neces- 
sarily to  resalt : these,  and  countless  other 
social  and  personal  defects,  strike  most  of  us 
with  amuaement  or  — with  regret.  Carlyle, 
Mill,  and  other  social  philosophers;  Thackeray, 
and  a host  of  social  satirists ; preachers  and 
others  not  a few,  have  not  failed  to  do  justice- 
to  their  genius  end  insight,  and  to  write  and 
speak  of  these  matters  with  a calm  rebuke,  or 
bitter  indignation. 

Should  then  any  one, — a manlike  “ J.  J.”  let 
us  say, — deem  himself,  and  such  as  he,  specially 
victims  of  the  system, — caught  in  the  iron 
fetters  of  a fate  that  takes  the  life  from  their 
aspirations,  and  makes  them  doubt  as  to  that 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  Converaazione  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  the  House  iu  Conduit-street,  on 
Friday,  the  28th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wuteon.  The  reports  of  the  varions 
art  olasees  were  read,  and  the  prizes  delivered. 
Afterwards  the  president,  Professer  Hayter 
Lewif,  and  others,  addressed  the  company. 
Messrs.  Arrowemith,  Gillovv,  Streeter,  and  Sal- 
viati  exhibited  some  choice  displays  of  goods, 
and  the  Museum  of  Buildicg  Appliances  was, 
as  usual,  open  to  the  visitora. 


‘ All-protecting  freedom,  which  alone 
Bustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man  ?“ 


STATUE  OP  THE  DEAN  OF  RIPON, 

The  admirers  of  Dr.  M’Neile,  in  Liverpool, 


when  he  was  made  Dean  of  Ripon,  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money,  and  oommissiuned  Mr.  G.  G. 
Adams,  the  Scnlptor,  to  produce  a statue  of 
the  reverend  Doctor  for  their  town.  The  statue 
being  finished,  it  was  offered  last  week  to  the 
town  conncil,  to  be  placed  in  St.  George’s  Hall 
and  led  to  a rather  unpleasant  discussion 
Moreover,  it  seemed  the  proposal  had  been  made 
without  proper  notice,  and  it  was  withdraw 
for  a time. 

One  of  the  speakers  urged  that  the  statue 
should  bo  critically  inspected  as  a work  of  art 
before  it  was  accepted.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  offer  him  our  assurance  that  from  that  point 
of  view  no  objection  whatever  is  likely  to  arise. 
Mr.  Adams,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  par- 


derfully  clever,  indeed,  it  is,  but  to  some  minds 


not  agreeable,  and,  unless  v/e  arc  deceived,  the 
laudations  have  simply  pr-epared  a disappoint. 
ment  for  the  public,  who  will  look  for  a joyous 
schoolboy  in  the  Prince  de  Conte,  and  find  a 
little  old  gentleman.  We  shall  be  glad  if  it 
prove  otherwise,  but  we  have  a strong  con- 
viction that  the  programme  and  the  oompatiy 
must  both  be  strengthened  to  attain  success. 


ticolarly  successfal. 


The  figure  isof  heroic  size,  in  Carrara  maible, 
of  great  puieuoss.  Attired  ia  Doctor's  robes, 
holding  a book  in  one  hand,  and  demonstrating 
with  the  other,  the  figure  is  dignified,  while  it 
suggests  the  known  energy  of  the  individual  re- 
preeenttd.  It  is  lifelike,  and  stands  well  : the 
bands  and  robes  are  exceptionally  well  wrought, 
and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  Mr.  Adams  on 
having  achieved  a fine  work. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  DRAINAGE 
OF  CIRENCESTER. 


The  town  of  Cirencester  has  been  suffering  for 
the  last  six  months  frem  a severe  epidemic  of 
scarlet  and  typhoid  fever.  We  see,  by  a report  of 
the  sanitary  committee,  published  in  the  Wilts 
and  Qloucestershire  Standard,  that  attention 
baa  been  directed  to  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
wells  in  the  town,  and  that  ” in  every  case 
in  which  typhoid  fever  had  appeared,  the  water 
used  by  the  afliicted  families  was  found  to  be 
more  or  less  impure.”  We  see  also,  by  an  article 
in  the  same  paper,  that  the  degree  of  imparity 
varies  from  38  grains  of  solid  residue  to  the 
gallon  “down  to  the  dreadful  well  in  Dyer- 
street,  with  its  102  grains  to  the  gallon,  and  its 
yellowish  brown  fluid,  full  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms,  and  positively  putrid.” 
What  can  the  good  people  of  Cirencester  be 
thinking  of,  to  be  content  to  drink  this  filthy 
stuff  when  they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
abundant  springs  of  excellent  water  ? — or  have 
the  principles  of  sanitary  science  nob  got  down 
to  Cirencester  yet  ? — for  we  see  by  the  report  that 
some  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  think  that  im- 
pure water  has  no  connexion  with  disease,  even 
in  the  face  of  their  own  sanitary  eommiitee’i 


it  would  require  a rare  skill  to  answer  such  a 
question,  or  even  to  torn  aside  the  point  of  it,, 
without  using  the  conventional  commonplaces 
that  are  the  defensive  weapons  of  a comfortable 
middle-class  optimism.  Under  the  influence  of 
a vigorous  anger  (■*  one  of  the  passions ; be  that 
hath  it  not  hath  a maimed  soul”),  the  language 
of  consolation,  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable, 
optimism  of  any  sort,  even  the  argument  of  the 
valae  of  self-denial  and  endurance, — all  ure^ 
dashed  aaide'as  almost  meaningless. 

The  only  answer  of  any  value  seems  to  lie  in 
the  word  “ Provisional.” 

We  have  repeated  this  word  and  its  sense  so 
often  that  it  ceases  at  times  to  appear  to  us,  , 
(what  it  really  is),  the  most  valuable  key  idea 
withrefereuce  to  human  affairs.  “ A pilgrimage, 

“ no  continuing  city,”  “ states  and  powers  to  > 
dissolve,”  " all  the  creation  of  man’s  wit  and  . 
will,” — these  and  other  phrases, — till  the  words,  , 
once  instinct  with  life  and  meaning,  are  often  : 
droning  sounds  that  lull  our  faculties  to  sleep.  , 
. . . . Feudalism,  dead  as  a system,  bub  : 

lingering  as  a fact ; a new  commercial  and  niana- 
facLuring  energy ; an  old  society  and  the  throes  • 
of  new  life ; wealth,  ease,  aud  luxury  ; hard  toil, 
penury,  abject  poverty ; incapacity,  corruption, 
the  want  of  rich,  fine  natural  qualities  in  many  , 
captains  of  our  industries;  a future  with  which 
statesmen  do  nob  attempt  to  grapple  because  the- 
conditions  of  their  problem  would  change  under  : 
their  eyes  : timid  back-glances  at  the  past,  rapid 
change  aud  feverish  exertion  iu  the  present,  the 
future  shrouded  in  heaviest  mists.  . . . All 

provisional ! 

Then,  provisionally — courtesy?  Why  not? 

Why  nob  a change  in  national  manners  (courteous 
customs)  ? The  gay,  gallant  humour  that  makes 
the  courtesy  of  equals — with  the  deference  and 
reverence  accorded  to  women : should  they  be 
suspended  till  they  are  demanded?  “J.  J.’s’*" 
awkward  word  “gentleman”  (in  its  beat  soti8e)> 
points  to  nothing  more  than  such  a bearing  in 
a roan  as  the  fruit  of  a courteous  soul. 

Docs  nob  the  slowness  of  some  Englishmen 
lead  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that- 
ready  deference  is  the  essence  of  courtesy  ? — that 
equality  simply  claimed  is  not  the  equality  that 
is  won  by  manliness  and  grace  ? Probably  many 
might  learn  the  lesson,  and  many  would  willingly 
show  that  they  have  learnt  it — if  they  could; 

I but  “ J.  J.”  would  readily  own  that  he  knows 
' people  who  would  have  to  malce  a beginning. 

One  cannot  help  an  expression  of  rfgret  at 


CAN  A JOINER  BE  A GENTLEMAN  ? 

“‘A  Jocr.NEYMAN  JoiNEii  ’ who  writes  under  | 
this  title  mueb  be  hard  to  p’eaae.  He  complains  ^ the  “ no  intelligent  man  likes  to  be  a drudge,’^ 
that,  engaged  to  obey  directions  for  hours,  he  the  “ distaste  for  drudgery,”  that  show  thoai- 
has  been  e.vpected  to  spend,  say  a minute,  with  ' selves  once  or  twice  in  “ J.  J.’s”  letter, 
his  band  touching  his  hat  instead  of  a chisel  or  I “ Who  sweeps  a room,  as  for  Thy  laws,  makes- 
a saw,  aud  that  some  one  wished  to  spare  him  ! ifc  and  the  action  clean.” — (George  Herbert.) 
the  muscular  exertion  required  for  knccking  I Or  Ferdinand  of  his  labours  by  Prospero'a 
twice  instead  of  once  at  a door.”  1 orders, — 

Some  such  badinage  might  fairly  be  addressed 
by  a friend  to  the  impetuous  “ J.  J.”  ; and,  when 


the  sense  of  humour  temporarily  extinguished 
by  a not  unmanly  indignation  had  reasserted  its 
sway,  would  probably  restore  the  perception  of 
the  relations  of  things — the  true  function  of 
humour. 

It  might,  however,  seem  ungenerous  in  a 
stranger  to  suppose  that  personal  pique  has 
dictated  what  is,  in  fact,  a condemnation  of  onr 
social  system,  aud  of  eome  points  of  our  national 
character.  We  shall  probably  be  none  of  ns 
eager  to  apologise  for  many  of  the  unaruiable 
customs  and  qualities  of  which,  thanks  to  an  in- 
trospection now  almost  become  a national  defect, 
we  are  for  the  most  part  painfally  conscious. 

The  sharp  lines  dividing  our  people,  allotting 
them,  in  the  oddest  manner,  into  distinct 


“ This  icy  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  mo  as  odious,  but 

quickens  what's  dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures,” 


(Sorely  no  craftsman  need  be  at  aloss  to  fi:l-io 
the  blank  in  a worthy  way.) 

Few  can  fairly  claim  to  bo  critics  or  censors  of 
others,  for  desiring  as  much  ease  and  luxury  as 
they  can  get.  Lord  Derby  (the  present  Lord) 
put  this  neatly  when  he  said  that  “ we  are  all  too 
much  tarred  with  the  same  brush  we  mustba 
either  silent  or  priggish.  Literature  aud  history 
step  in,  however,  with  higher  standards  than 
local  and  temporary  feelings  and  customs.  The 
simplicity  of  life,  the  union  of  lofty  character 
with  Spartan  habits, — perhaps  a touch  of  Stoic 
grandeur,  or  even  of  Medimval  taste  for  hard- 
j ships,  may  once  again  astonish  and  benefit  our 
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world,  emasculated  by  comfort,  and  blindly,"  in 
eecuring'  mere  existence,  losing  sight  of  Lhoaima 
of  life." 

If  ‘‘  J.  J."  states,  as  he  may  well  do,  that  this 
is  hardly  an  ansvver  to  his,  " Can  a Joiner  bo  a 
Gentleman?’’  it  may  bo  replied  that,  as  such  a 
question  is  evidently  quite  nnconventional,  one 
must  rocnr  temporarily  to  the  simpler  ideas 
underlying  our  habits  and  customs,  which  those 
habi’a  and  customs  at  once  clothe  and  shroud. 

If,  in  the  future} — if,  say  " J.  J.’s’’  great- 
grandchildren are  to  laugh  at  such  a question, 
implying  to  them  the  existence  of  a society 
graduated  as  might  be  recognised  to  be  fitting 
in  disturbed  dreams,  instead  of  sober  daylight } — 
if  we  are  to  perform  what  some  deem  our  great 
national  programme, — to  build  up  a nation, — 
high-spirited  and  gentle  and  patient,  quiok- 
wiiiod,  law-respecting, —with  social  virtues  and 
•domestic  affections,  all  developed  freely  as  the 
best  growths  of  nature}— ruled  over  by  men 
who  have  in  fuller  measure  the  qualities  wished 
for  by  the  people  for  themselves,  and  ruling  not 
■over  citizens  only,  but  over  their  minds  and 
hearts} — if  ...  it  must  be  through  the 
manhood,  the  force  of  character,  the  intellect, — 
in  a word,  the  virtue  of  our  people. 

It  is  because  some  of  the  best  of  the  working 
classes  in  Eoglaud  have  such  a programme  in 
their  minds,  that  so  special  an  interest  is  now 
turned  ou  them  as  a section  of  the  builders-np 
of  our  national  future.  S.  P.  C. 


WHAT  IS  A GENTLEMAN  ? 

It  needs  not  noble  birth,  as  understood. 

Nor  ancient  lordly  life  and  lineage  ; 

True  gentleness  depends  not  on  the  blood, 

Nor  is  politeness  a mere  heritage. 

Good  breeding,  gentle  manners,  honest  aims. 
Alike  in  peasant,  peer,  and  artizan, 

Hoed  no  side-hinging  to  "iUoatrioas”  names, 

Alone  these  constitute  the  gentleman 

C.  H.  C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

Central  School  of  Art  for  Derby. — A circular 
Teapecting  the  Central  School  of  Science,  to  be 
hold  at  the  Old  Grammar  Sohool,  St.  Peter’s- 
churchyard,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
•on  Education,  at  South  Kensington,  states  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  session  of  1870-71 
includo  four  evening  science  classes  for  the  study 
of  Theoretical  Mechanics,  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity, under  the  superintendence  of  the  head- 
master, Dr.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Whitworth 
School  of  Science,  Cheltenham.  The  terms  are 
one  guinea  per  session,  admitting  to  all  or  any 
of  the  classes,  bub  artisan  and  industrial 
students  ^ who  compete  at  the  Government 
examination  in  May  will  be  admitted  on  pay- 
ment  of  23.  6d.  per  term,  and  there  are  three 
terms  in  the  session.  _ A long  list  of  names  of 
prominent  and  influential  citizens  is  appended 
to  the  circular,  as  forming  the  committee  } the 
mayor  is  the  patron,  and  the  classes  are  pressed 
upon  public  attention  with  the  weight  of  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  in  Derby. 

The  Stroud  School  of  Art. — The  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  pupils  of  this  school, 
with  some  works  from  the  Gloucester  school, 
iiavo  taken  place  in  the  Corn-hall.  The  works 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  showed  progres- 
sive itnprovemcnt,  the  number  of  oil  paintings 
being  in  much  larger  proportion  than  at  pre- 
vious exhibitions.  A public  meeting  was  held 
iu  the  Corn-hall,  when  the  prizes  gained  by  the 
students,  and  also  by  the  students  in  the  science 
classes  established  in  connexion  with  the  Stroud 
Institute,  were  distributed.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
M-P.,  presided.  There  was  a crowded  attend- 
ance. Addresses  were  delivered,  and  many 
prizes,  both  local  and  those  given  by  Govern- 
ment, were  distributed. 

The  Gloucester  School  of  Science.— At  a pre- 
liminary meeting  of  students  and  others  intend- 
ing^ to  join  the  Science  Classes  this  season,  Mr. 
Jeffery  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
which  wore  simply  to  give  some  account  of  last 
year  s work,  to  distribute  the  result  papers  to 
the  successful  students,  and  to  enrol  members 
for  the  new  classes.  It  appears  that  these  classes 
were  originally  established  at  the  Free  Library 
three  years  ago  as  an  essential  feature  in  Mr. 
Jeff.-ry’a  management  of  that  institution,-  they 
were  very  fairly  successful  then,  and  have  con- 
tinued  so  since.  During  the  last  session,  43 
stuclonts  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the 
various  classes.  Of  these,  25  continued  their 
studies  all  through  the  season,  and  21  were 


examined  } 82  papers  were  worked  by  them,  out 
of  which  9 first-class  and  40  second-class  certifi- 
cates were  obtained.  Mr.  Jeffery  alluded  to  the 
important  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
foture  elementary  edneation  in  this  country, 
showing,  by  reference  to  the  papers  recently 
read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and  to  the 
meetings  recently  held  in  Loudon  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  strong  and 
growing  conviction  that  the  people  of  this 
country  cannot  be  sufficiently  educated  while 
" the  Governmeut  instruction  and  aid  are  limited 
to  the  three  Rs  of  the  revised  code.’’ 

Establishment  of  Science  Classes  in  Reading. — 
A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  local  Council 
Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  science 
classes  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  hearing  an 
address  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  J.  C.  fiuckmaster, 
of  London.  A large  number  of  people  assembled, 
and  an  adjournment  to  the  Town  Hall  was  ren- 
dered necessary.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  P.  Spokes) 
presided,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

^ Chester  School^  of  Science  and  Art. — An  exhi- 
bition  of  drawings  connected  with  this  school  of 
art  has  been  open  some  weeks  in  the  Old  Palace. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  a conversazione 
was  held  in  the  rooms.  It  was  numerously 
attended  by  an  appreciative  audience.  The 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  students 
at  the  examinations  in  March  and  May,  1870, 
was  made  by  the  Dean  of  Chester. 

Burslem  and  Tunstall  School  of  Art.— The  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  institution  has  been  held 
in  the  Town-hall,  Burslem.  Mr.  James  Bate- 
man, M.A.,  F.H.S.,  presided,  and  was  supported 
on  the  platform  by  the  chief  bailiff  of  Burslem 
(Mr.  F.  Tennant),  and  other  gentlemen.  There 
was  a very  large  attendance,  notwithstanding 
unfavourable  weather.  Mr.  Woodall  read  the 
report  of  tho  committee,  of  which  we  give  an 
abstract : — 

" The  interest  with -which  the  erection  of  the  Wedgwood 
Institute  yss  locally  regarded,  gave  a special  impetus  to 
the  opening  of  the  eohoole  last  October,  in  the  rooms 
which  had  been  so  carefully  designed  for  their  accommo- 
dation.  But  while  some  advantage  was  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  the  managers  had  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  deal  with  a collection  of  students 
some  of  whom  were  merely  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and 
soon  withdrew,  while  many  who  remained  had  had  no 
previous  training.  Due  weight  being  given  to  these  con- 
sidoratioas,  the  committee  regard  their  first  year's  results 
as  eminently  satisfactory,  since  they  compare  favourably 
with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  schools  else- 
where. The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  attributiuc» 
these  successes  mainly  to  the  zea'ous  and  intelligent  eier” 
tions  of  their  head-master  aud  his  three  assistants,  and 
they  commend  Mr.  Theaker's  report  to  careful  considera- 
tiou.  The  elementary  art  classes  have  been  throughout  well 
attended,  and  now,  in  the  second  session  of  tho  school 
there  are  very  few  vacant  places.  The  advanced  art  school 
« becoming  iucreasingly  interesting  and  important. 
Ihe  Committee  have,  li  iwever,  to  confess  to  u disap- 
pointment in  that  the  female  evening  class  is  not  well 
attended,  although  much  has  been  done  for  its  comfort 
and  advancement.  In  like  manner,  hut  in  less  degree, 
there  is  among  ladies,  whose  nieans  and  leisure  place  the 
morning  class  within  their  reach,  a surprising  indilTerence 
to  such  an  advantage.  The  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
other  district  schools  have  had  a similar  oxperienco,  but 
they  hope  to  see  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
BUeb  a branch  of  education  amongst  those  whose  mission 
It  13  to  elevate  and  refine  our  every-day  life,  and  whose 
lunate  powers  are  enhanced  by  the  charms  of  an  accurate 
judgment  and  a cultivated  taste.  In  the  science  classes 
the  Comrautoe  are  8aliafi»d  that  a good  beginning  hss 
been  made.  Tho  necessity  for  close  and  persistent  appli- 
cation is  much  greater  in  this  department  than  in  tbe  art 
section.  In  those  classes  under  Mr.  Theaker’s  supervision 
there  is  obvious  pr-^gress,  and  satisfactory  results  are  con- 
fidently anticipated  Irom  his  careful  system  of  teaching." 

la  oonclusioD,  the  committee  earnestly  ask  for  a 
manifestation  of  greater  personal  interest  and 
support  from  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
iudaence  in  the  district.  Mr.  Tlieaker  then  read 
his  report,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  diffi- 
cnlties  with  which  he  had  had  to  contend  in 
organising  the  sohool,  he  stated  that,— 

' la  April  last  873  elementary  and  eighteen  advanced 
works  were  seat  to  London  in  competition  for  prizes  and 

eiarainatiou,  in  accordance  with  tho  minutes  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art;  nine  prizes  were 
awarded,  a student  of  the  ladies'  morning  class  obtaining 
one  ot  them;  eighteen  works  were  selected  for  national 
competition,  and  eighteen  students  were  honourably 
mentioned.  In  geometry,  freehand,  modelling,  and  per- 
spective, fifty-three  passes  were  obtained,  including 
twelve  prizes  and  one  full  second-grade  certificate.  As 
free  students  for  one  year,  four  were  recommended  to  tbe 
Department,  those  being  all  that  were  eligible,  and  they 
were  all  appointed  free  students.  With  regard  to  the 
science  classes,  in  those  subjects  which  come  under  this 
department, —namely,  building  construction,  machine 
construction  and  drawing,  solid  aud  plane  geometry,  &e., 
—aUbough  there  passed  at  the  esamination  one  student  in 
solid  and  plane  geometry,  two  in  plane  geometry  only, 
two  in  building  construction,  and  sir  iu  maebiue  drawing, 
out  of  those  who  presented  tbemselvea,  this  was  the  least 
satisfuctory  result  in  tho  school.  Reasons  were  given  for 
this  conclusion;  and  then  Mr.  Tbeaker  reported  thst, 
although  the  designs  sent  up  for  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Plasterers'  Company  had  not  been 
successful,  the  principal  promoter  of  those  prizes  thought 


one  of  tho  designs  so  good  and  suitable  for  wall  decoration 
that  he  had  purchased  it  from  tho  student.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating  that,  on  the  whjle,  he  had  every  reason 
to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  ihe  assiduity  of  the 
students,  the  quality  of  their  svorka,  and  the  results 
generally  of  the  first  year's  operations." 

The  Chairinaa  then  distriboted  the  prizes  to  the 
socoesaful  competitors. 

The  York  Scluool  of  A)t. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  school  has  been  held  in  the  institution, 
Minster-yard.  Mr.  W.  C.  Worsley,  of  Hovingbam, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  committee’s  report 
stated  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  on  the  several  classes  during  the  year 
has  been  91,  showing  a slight  increase  on  that 
stated  in  the  last  report,  when  it  was  83.  The 
results  of  the  Government  examinations  are  as 
follow  ; — In  the  second  grade,  27  passed  in  free- 
hand drawing,  of  whom  9 were  marked  excel- 
lent} geometry,  6,  of  whom  4 were  marked 
excellent } perspective,  3,  of  whom  2 were 
marked  excellent}  13  received  prizes,  aud  36 
passed  the  ordinary  examination.  On  comparing 
these  results  with  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  18G8— 69,  29  passed  and 
5 received  prizes  ; giving,  therefore,  8 less  as 
receiving  prizes,  and  7 less  as  having  passed  the 
examination.  Tho  examiners’  report  in  reference 
to  the  works  ssnt  up  to  South  Kensington  says 
that  " the  machine  drawing  from  actual  measure- 
ment was  the  most  thorough  in  workmanship.’’ 
A vacancy  in  the  mastership  of  this  school  has 
been  filled  np  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Dorring,  from  the 
Yarmouth  School.  The  committee  urgently 
appeal  to  the  local  public  for  subscriptions. 
The  chairman,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  tho 
ornamentation  of  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
A person  built  a house,  he  remarked,  and  found 
that  a bare  wall  was  an  ugly  thing.  There  was 
a waii  felt,  aud  therefore  something  was  required 
to  ornament  the  wall.  Hence  they  had  a de- 
mand for  pictures,  paper,  cornices,  and  all  those 
things  which  made  their  rooms  beautiful.  This 
consequently  produced  a demand  for  art, — a 
demand  which,  in  fact,  constituted  a field  of  occu- 
pation for  students  in  a school  of  that  description. 
He  thought  there  had  been  a very  great  advance 
in  art  of  that  kind  within  even  the  memory  of 
yonng  men,  bub  certainly  within  the  present 
century.  If  they  went  back  100  or  15U  years, 
they  would  find  that  there  then  existed  a very 
dull  and  cold  appreciation  of  art.  Take  the 
example  of  such  a street  as  Harley-street,  in 
London,  where  there  was  a long,  straight,  and 
dull  monotonous  range  of  buildings,  with  square 
windows,  dull  red  bricks,  and  no  attempt  made  at 
what  could  be  called  beautiful.  If,  however, 
they  went  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
magnificent  institution  in  South  Kensington, 
which  was  so  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  art,  they 
would  find  that  there  was  an  attempt  there  to 
erect  beautiful  buildings.  They  were  cheery, 
airy  buildings,  upon  which  there  had  been  some 
attempt  made  at  ornamentation.  They  were 
not  in  every  case  of  the  highest  class,  but  there 
they  had  evidence  of  a demand  for  somathing 
beautiful  in  all  they  did. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  BRIGHTON  SEWERS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Sewers  Board,  on 
Monday  last,  after  some  little  mystification,  tbe 
following  list  was  given  of  those  contractors  who 
had  sent  tenders  : — 

1.  Messrs.  Crabb  & Vaughan,  KingslanA. 

2.  Mr.  Matthew  Jenniog,  3,  Adelaide-place.  London 

Bridge. 

3.  Mr.  William  Webster,  8,  8t.  Martin’s-plaoe. 

•1.  Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram,  38,  Kiogsland- 
Toad. 

5.  Messrs,  Thnrst  & Co.,  Chelsea. 

6.  Mr.  Henry  Hai-rison,  Great  George-street,  Weat- 

minster. 

7.  Messrs.  Dickenson  & Oliver,  Camberwell  Hew  road. 

8.  Moisrs.  Fernandez  i Kershaw,  Ttmbridge  Wells. 

9.  Mr.  Thomas  Peason,  Kennington  Cross. 

10.  Mr.  Wigmore,  Fulham. 

11.  Mr.  Fredk.  Furniss,  Havant. 

13.  Mr.  John  T.  Chappell,  Little  George-street,  West- 
minster. 

13.  Messrs.  Hisaox  & Williams,  Lavender-liill,  New 

Wandsworth. 

14.  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  Lambeth. 

15.  Messrs.  Cheosman  & Cn.,  Brighton. 

16.  Messrs.  Neave  Sc  Fry,  Mde-end,  Fortemonth. 

17.  Mr.  Joseph  Phillifis,  Westminster  Chambers. 

18.  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Pickering,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 

friars. 

19.  Mr.  Geo.  Wythea,  Buckley  Park,  Bromley. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  contrary  to  customary 
practice,  the  araoonb  of  tbe  respective  teudera  is 
nob  appended  ; aud,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the 
Clerk  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
figures  should  be  made  public  ! 

Mr.  Cordy  Burrows,  after  explaining  that  the 
Board  had  received  nineteen  tenders,  and  that 
they  had  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hawkehawin 
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tlie  conBideration  of  them,  moved  a reBolntion 
recommending  that  the  offer  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Jenning  to  carry  out  the  works  for  66,9621., 
which  was,  he  said,  the  lowest  tender,  should  be 
accepted.  He  said  the  contractor  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  engineer,  and 
others,  and  expressed  his  gratification,  which  he 
felt  would  be  shared  in  by  the  town,  that  the 
accepted  tender  was  so  much  less  than  had  been 
anticipated.  . ^ 

This  having  beeu  seconded  and  earned,  the 
snreties  of  the  contractor  for  the  dne  perform- 
ance of  the  work, — Messrs.  James  Stiff,  High- 
street,  Lambeth  5 George  Smeed,  Sittingbonrne ; 
and  George  Loe,  3,  Adelaide-place,  London, — 
were  approved,  and  the  solicitor  was  ordered  to 
prepare  the  necessary  agreement  and  bond. 


ERRONEOUS  ESTIMATING. 

The  following  list  has  been  sent  us  of  tenders 


delivered  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  3 
and  5,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  for  Mr.  John 
Gooch.  Mr.  J.  Dale,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 


Barber  & Grooms 

Bellham  

Bichards 

Shillito 

J.  & C.  Whitaker 

Snowden 

Perry  

Cook 

parsons  & Co 

Blackmoro  & Morley  . 

Panthorpe  

Baxter 

Blease 

Cupps  & Kitso  

O.  Cox 

LascombJ 

J.  Cox 

Kroud  

Wagner  


..£2,189  0 O'! 


1.7 


1,6 


1,670  0 ' 
1,619  0 ■ 
],670  0 ■ 
1,537  0 
1,621  0 
l,4i0  0 
1,443  0 
1,420  0 
1,4''0  0 
1,369  0 
1,335  0 
1,245  0 
807  10 


different  methods  of  elementary  instmotion,  and 
of  indnstrial  training,  and  of  their  efficiency  in 
rendering  children  fit  for  service,  and  their  com. 
parative  snccess  or  failure,  and  on  their  expense 
in  time  and  in  money  ? (2).  Whether  they  are 

aware  of  the  experience  that  physical  training 
by  bodily  exercises  must  be  combined  with 
mental  training  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  depressed  classes,  to  impart  to 
them  the  reqnisite  aptitudes  for  efficient  manual 
labour  and  industrial  service?  (3).  What  is 
their  knowledge  of  the  defects  of  existing 
methods,  and  their  grounds  of  confidence  in 
ascertained  means  for  amending  them?  (4). 
Whether  their  observations  have  made  them 
aware  of  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  children 
to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  different 
methods,  and  are  prepared  to  bring  them  under 
consideration  ? 

To  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  electors  com- 
pletely, and  comparatively  inexpensively,  the 
Social  Science  Committee  recommend,  where 
practicable,  the  adoption  of  a preliminary  test- 
ballot  by  papers,  distribnted  from  house  to  house, 
and  collected  either  by  commissionaires,  or  by 
post  in  the  method  in  -nse  by  pension  societies 
in  the  ballots,  for  candidates  npon  descriptive 
lists.  The  lists  issued  might  present  to  the 
electors,  besides  the  names  submitted  by  a Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  the  names  of  any  other 
candidates  who  chose  to  offer  themselves,  and 
might  be  willing  to  abide  by  that  method  of 
ascertaining  the  wish  of  all  the  electors. 


The  lowest  was  accepted,  and  the  work  is  about 
to  be  dene.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  all 
tendered  on  the  same  bill  of  quantities,  bat  so  it 
was,  and  this  discreditable  difference  (one  bnilder 
saying  2,188i.,  the  other  800Z.),  therefore,  arises 
merely  throngh  the  prices. 

Here  is  another  list,  not  quite  so  bad,  but  still 
preposterous : — 


Tenders  for  the  erection  of  an  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  at 
Shoreham,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Geo.  Tapper,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 


Blaker 

Watson  

Winnett  & Brooker... 

Holioway  & Son  

Blackmore 

HaU 

Smith  

Lockyer  

Bean 

Architect's  estimate 

Curd 

Stenniog 

Bnrstow,  S 

Beach  k Parish 

Chappell 

Hammond  

Bnrstow,  T 


..£1,173 
..  1,045 
..  1,021 
..  1,020 


STATISTICS  OF  METROPOLITAN  GAS 
SUPPLY. 

The  accounts  for  1S69  of  the  thirteen  gas 
companies  by  which  the  metropolis  is  lighted, 
have  been  pnblisbed,  in  compliance  with  the 
several  Gas  Acta,  and  “ presented  pursuant  to 
Act  of  Parliament.”  The  authorised  capital  of 
the  thirteen  companies  is  about  ten  millions  and 
a half  sterling.  The  largest  amounts,  as  regards 
anthorlsed  capital,  are  those  of  the  Imperial 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  2,860,0001.,  of 
which  1,153,653Z.  remain  to  be  issued,  and 
called  up  ; and  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company, 

,012,50oi.,  of  which  708,4641.  remain  to  be 
called  up  and  paid.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold 
to  consumers  during  this  year  is  very  nearly, 
if  nob  quite,  9,000  millions  cubic  feet,  and 
the  aggregate  amonnt  received  by  the  com- 
panies for  public  lighting  and  for  lighting 
by  contract,  222,000Z.  The  companies  have 
taken  daring  the  year  about  1,250,000  tons 
of  coal.  The  price  at  which  fonr-fifths  of 
the  gas  are  supplied  is  4s.  5 the  remainder 
being  cannel  gas,  at  53.  6d.  per  thousand 
onbio  feet,  and  the  supplies  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company,  at  Ss.  2d.  and  3s.  4d., 
and  by  the  Independent  Gas  Company  at 
Ss.  4d.  The  receipts  appear  to  have  been 
ample  to  enable  the  companies  to  pay  the 
maximum  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  npon  their 
ordinary  stock. 


selected  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  The  circular 
inviting  ns  to  this  competition  is  before  me,  and 
is  signed  “ W.  McNab  Soul,  chief  clerk.” 

I learn  that  there  was  a leaning  in  the  minds 
of  several  of  the  directors,  before  the  designs 
were  sent  in,  towards  an  octagonal  form  of  head 
to  the  extension  plans  (indeed,  it  was  a foregone- 
conolnsion  with  them)  ; and  that  Mr.  Seal  and 
some  of  the  directors  met  Mr.  Page  in  consultation 
some  few  weeks  ago  upon  a draught  plan  which 
he  then  submitted,  and  advised  certain  altera- 
tions therein,  which  Mr.  Page  accordingly  made, 
and  with  the  result  of  gaining  the  first  premium. 
Thus  Mr.  Sonl  obtained  an  advantage  denied  to- 
the  other  competitors,  besides  that  great  advan- 
tage which  would  naturally  accrue  to  him  in  his- 
position  of  clerk  to  the  directors,  present  at  all 
their  meetings,  and  entering  into  their  minds. 
Moreover,  viewing  Mr.  Sonl  as  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  company,  probably  more  than  one  of  us  j 
opened  onr  minds  more  freely  to  him  than  if  we  j 
had  known  we  were  speaking  to  a competitor. 

I think,  sir,  you  and  others  will  agree  with  me  t 
that  Mr.  Soul  was  nob  fairly  in  the  competi-  [ 
tion. 

Now,  as  to  the  merits  of  his  design.  A plain 
octagonal  head,  having  sides  of  80  0 each,  and 
flanks  of  107-6  each,  is  shown  on  fonr  small 
unmounted  drawings  ; viz.,  a small  block  plan, 
one  elevation,  and  two  deck  plans.  No  section, 
no  perspective,  no  dimensions  of  girders,  piles, 
walingSjties,  bolts,  bracings,  or  timbers  are  given, 
and  nob  a single  sheet,  nor  even  a sketch  of 
details  of  any  kind.  A short  and  very  flimsy  re- 
port accompanies  the  plans,  and  all  are  signed 
boldly  ” Esp6rance  ” in  bis  own  handwriting  ; 
bat  it  would  be  rudeness,  of  coarse,  to  suppose 
that  this  latter  accident  was  noticed  by  the 
directors.  All  the  other  designs  are  by  men 
who  can  draw,  and  show  sections,  construction,  | 

and  detail.  I might  point  ont,  dared  I trespass,  ,( 
some  minor  matters  that  provoke  comment ; bnb  \ 
I dare  say  you  will  in  all  probability  be  ad-  i 
dressed  npon  the  subject  by  some  other  j 

Competitor.  I 

[Seven  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  inclnding  ;i 
some  by  Messrs.  Moreland,  Cabitt,  Whittaker,  ,( 
and  others.]  ■ 


THE  ELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  electoral  placards,  some  of  them  un- 
grammatical, and  the  addresses  at  loose  meet- 
ings, at  vestry  halls,  and  the  nominations  of 
candidates  who  do  nob  pretend  to  have  paid  the 
special  attention  requisite  to  the  means  needed 
for  the  efficient  education  and  training  of  ne- 
glected children,  have  led  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  to  entertain  the  like  apprehen- 
sions to  those  expressed  by  the  Conncil  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  if  this  coarse  be  continued 
and  prevail,  the  new  School  Board  will  be  an  ex- 
pensive failure. 

It  should  be  known  on  such  evidence  as  that 
of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  experienced 
school  and  prison  inspectors,  that  crime  has 
largely  recruited  its  ranks  from  union  workhonse 
schools,  and  rate-aided  and  many  State-aided 
schools,  and  that  this  has  been  unwittingly  done 
by  the  election  of  persons  as  local  administrators 
who  have  not  examined,  and  do  not  know,  what 
sort  of  elementary  teaching  is  indifferent  or  bad. 
and  what  is  efficient  and  good. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  ratepayers 
should  inquire,  or  get  inquiries  to  be  made,  of 
the  candidates  who  have  been  named,  and  of 
those  who  may  yet  be  named  : — (1).  Whether 
they  have  given  any  practical  attention  to  the 
subjeot,  and  how  long,  and  what  have  been  their 
opportunities  of  observation  of  the  results  of 


THE  MARGATE  JETTY  JOB. 
Sir, — It  is  diffionlt  to  say  whether 


say  whether  the 
directors  have  most  astonished  the  competitors 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  have  made  their 
award,  or  by  the  extraordinary  decision  at  which 
they  have  arrived. 

The  design  selected  for  the  first  premium  is 
that  signed  “ Octagon,”  and  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Page,  of  Westminster, 

The  second  premiated  design  (401.),  “ Eape- 
ranee,”  is  that  of  Mr.  Soul,  the  clerk  to  the 
directors  of  the  company. 

The  third  premium  (251 ) was  awarded  to  the 
design  marked  ” Dolphin,”  the  production  of 
Mr,  W.  Lane  Sear,  of  Margate. 

Four  other  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  whole 
have  been  snbmitted  to  public  view  at  the  Droit 
Office,  at  Margate,  during  the  last  few  days. 

Conspicuons  among  the  whole  for  its  meagre- 
ness,  and  absence  of  any  claim  for  admiration 
on  the  score  of  invention  or  oonstraction,  stands 
the  design  to  which  the  second  premium  has 
been  awarded. 

Two  questions  arise : — Ist.  How  comes  the 
clerk  of  the  company  into  the  competition  at  all  ? 
2Qd.  What  are  the  merits  of  his  designs,  sup- 
posing  him  to  be  fairly  a competitor  ? 

As  to  the  first  question.  Not  quite  two  years 
ago  the  directors  of  the  Margate  Pier  Company 
advertised  for  a clerk,  at  a salary  of  1201. 
per  annum,  and  Mr.  Sonl  was  the  gentleman 


LOOK  TO  THE  COIN  DEPOSITS. 

A siNGULA-R  thefc,  it  is  said,  but  more  plural  ,j 
than  singular,  we  fear,  has  jnst  been  brooght  to  .1 
light  at  Plymouth.  On  July  28th  last  the  foun* 
dation  stone  of  the  new  guildhall,  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  town,  was  laid  with  ^eat  pabli<k:j 
and  municipal  Jclal.  Since  that  time  to  the  :! 
present  the  work  of  erection  has  been  going  on 
at  a part  of  the  site  some  distance  from  the-  :1 
foundation  8t>one,  which,  in  consequence,  has  re- 
mained as  it  was  laid,  untouched  and  unbuilt  I 
upon.  As  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  build- 
ing was  surveying  the  work,  he  noticed  that  the  : 
foundation  stone  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
displaced  from  its  socket.  This  aroused  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  coins  deposited,  and,  in  order  1 
to  satisfy  himself,  he  told  the  men  to  raise  the  i 
block.  It  took  four  men  to  do  so,  the  atone  > 
being  2 tons  in  weight.  It  was  then  found  that 
every  coin  had  been  carried  off.  As  yet  no  cine  • 
has  been  ob'ained  to  the  thieves,  who  must  ^ 
have  numbered  at  least  fonr  or  five  men.  Better  1 
deposit  no  coins  than  leave  a distant  posterity ;! 
to  suppose  us  a race  of  thieves.  We  have  nrgedij 
care  in  first  stone-laying  for  years. 


OFF  STREETS  AND  OPEN  SPACES.  j 
Sir, — How  neglected  they  ^e!  ^Scavengara" 


never  apply  their  art  there.  Why,  I am  unable 
to  fathom.  Rates  are  paid  by  all  parishioner*’ 
for  cleaning  the  wTiole  pariah.  If  private  spots, 
abound,  let  them  be  gated  or  walled  up,  not; 
remain  an  open  depository  for  pestilential  olTal, 
garbage,  ancient  frnit,  fish-shop  clearings,  oyster- 1 
shells,  flock,  straw,  defunct  grimalkins,  and 
house-repairers’  rubbish.  The  effluvium  from  thei 
greenish  puddles  is  nauseous;  though,  thanke  to: 
the  boys,  the  place  is  ozoned  by  an  occasional! 
bonfire.  It  is  a “Tom  Tiddler’s  ground”  toi 
them.  If  abuilding  exists  here  it  generally  is  of  a' 
very  poor  order,  viz.,  a cordwainer’s  manse,  a 
woodchopper’s  castle,  a coal  emporium,  or  a 
donkey’s  palace.  I maintain  that  scavengers 
should  ply  their  anti-fever  craft  in  all  open  spaces  1 
in  towns  : “ prevention  is  better  than  cure.’ 
Lst  ns  have  their  carte  de  v-isite  rather  than  tbfti 
1 nndertaker’a.  B'* 
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A CABINET. 

Designed  by  Mr.  Talbert ; executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 


A CABINET. 

Although  the  farnitnre  of  onr  honsea  is  of 
much  importanceto  oar  comfort  and  convenience, 
the  preparation  of  it,  except  in  a few  instances, 
ia  much  neglected,  or  left  to  the  freaks  and 
fancies  of  the  unskilled  in  desip.  A growing 
change  has,  however,  been  manifesting  itself  of 
late  years.  Our  principal  cabinetmakers  feel  it 
their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  archi- 
tect’s assistance  to  meet  the  improving  taste, 
and  desire  for  change,  in  their  customers ; and, 
though  everything  that  may  have  come  from  the 
pencil  of  modern  architects  may  not  be  all  that 
could  be  desired,  still  much  that  is  good  has  been 
done.  The  cabinet  we  have  illustrated  this  week 
was  executed,  in  ebonized  mahogany,  in  the  work- 
shops of  Mr.  Forsyth,  for  Mr.  E.  Hull,  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Talbert  being  the  designer.  The 
enrichments  consist  of  two  painted  panels,  on 


gold  grounds,  containing  portraits  of  Mr.  Hull’s 
two  children,  brass  grills,  fret-work  on  gold 
ground,  ornamental  brass  binges,  and  carving, 
incised  and  in  relief,  gilt.  The  general  effect  is 
very  pleasing,  and  the  execution  excellent. 


BROOKS’S  BANK,  MANCHESTER. 

These  premises  were  occupied  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  during 
the  last  twenty  they  have  been  materially  added 
to  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  and  by  his 
son,  Mr.  William  Cunliffe  Brooks,  M.P.,  of 
Lombard-street,  London,  and  of  the  Old  Bank, 
Blackburn.  A portion  of  the  new  buildings 
lately  erected  is  shown  by  our  engraving.  The 
porch  is  the  back  entrance  to  the  bank,  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, the  lower  building  being  the  bank 


wall,  and  the  higher  giving  an  idea  of  the  style  1 
of  a block  of  offices  in  connexion  with  it. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  | 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  | 
George  Truefibt,  architect : the  bank  work  at  a 
cost  of  about  12,0001.,  and  the  offices  at  a cost  of  : 
14,0001.  Mr.  Watson  was  the  clerk  of  the  works ; 
the  masonry  was  done  by  Messrs.  Patteson,  Ji 
whose  carvers,  Messrs.  Williams  & Mooney,Kj 
have  executed  their  work  from  the  architect’s 
details  with  great  effect  and  vigour.  The  oma-  |l 
mental  brasswork  was  done  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  ^ ! 
Brothers,  of  London.  The  ironwork  by  Messrs, 
Bellhonse,  of  Manchester.  _ 

The  bank  is  lighted  from  above,  and  is  fitted  ' 
up  with  a Sienna  marble  dado  throughout,  gilt  : 
columns,  elaborate  brass  screens,  and  standards  j ;i 
all,  however,  having  a quiet  though  handsome  i 
appearance.  Mr.  Truefibt  has  shown,  as  usual,  , 
much  originality  in  the  design. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOORS 
AND  PARTITIONS. 

By  a Joiner, 

There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  or  nn- 
eigbtly  in  a well  - famished  room  than  the 
appearance  of  an  ill-formed,  ill-fitting  door,  and 
its  BQrroanding  architraves,  which  are  nanally  in 
kuepiug,  in  style  and  workmanship  with  the  door 
they  are  snpposed  to  ornament.  A few  observa- 
tions on  the  evils  of  bad  workmanship  in  oar 
baildings,  and  somohints  for  the  fatare  prevention 
of  these  evils,  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Mach  of 
what  we  may  say  is  generally  known  to  ordinarily 
good  workmen,  bot  experience  has  convinced  ns 
that  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  a thing  well  is 
forgotten,  or  ignored  altogether,  in  the  execution 
of  a vast  amount  of  the  workmanship  in  onr  work- 
shopsand baildings.  Buttotbe  point.  Themaking 
and  framing  and  finishing  of  a door  and  its  trim- 
mings is  a very  simple  piece  of  joinery  in  these 
days,  and  yet  how  wretched  is  the  execation  of  the 
groaterpart  of  our  ordinaryjoinery  work.  Doors  or 
sashes,  skirtings  or  floorings,  are  seldom  or  never 
finished  as  specified.  It  would  be  a miracle  to 
find  thicker  or  better  material  put  in  by  the  con- 
tractor  than  what  is  specified.  This,  of  course, 
is  nob  expected  ; bat  wliat  is  not  expected,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found, — thinner  material,  poorer 
material,  useless  material ! Who  is  to  blame? 
But  let  it  pass,  on  another  occasion  we  will  cut 
the  bearing  string  and  exhibit  the  rats’  terror  at 
large.  Doors,  parlour  or  drawing-room  ones, 
even  in  the  most  common  class  houses,  should 
not  be  less  than  in.  thick  (full),  and  the 
mouldings  around  their  panels  ought  to  exhibit 
the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  as  if  struck  in  the 
solid.  Some  people  prefer  to  see  the  mouldings 
project  above  the  face  of  the  framing,  but,  no 
matter  what  massiveness  or  variety  the  adoption 
of  this  method  may  be  made  to  show,  it  is  not  a 
system  to  be  recommended.  The  raised  panel- work 
in  moat  of  onr  old  British  oaken  and  other  doors 
was  seldom  raised  above  the  face  of  the  framing. 
The  mouldings  round  the  edge  of  the  framing  were 
in  the  solid,  as  were  the  monldings  round  the  cen- 
tral squares  of  the  raised  panels.  Ornamentation 
around  these  inner  squares  was  seldom  planted 
on ; but  if  it  did  happen,  it  was  regulated  so 
that  it  should  not  rise  above  the  face  of  the 
outer  framing  of  stile  and  rail.  Many  of  these 
old  doors  are  to  be  seen  yet  in  our  country  and 
city  mansions,  and  in  some  of  our  old  pnblio 
institutions.  There  are  not  a few  of  them  cen- 
tenarian, and  older,  and  many  of  those  that  we 
have  examined  of  eighty  and  ninety  summers  are 
yet  strong  and  serviceable,  and  are  likely  to  last  out 
the  best  of  our  band-made  and  present  machine- 
made  doors.  What  was  the  secret  of  their  good 
workmanship  ? It  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
timber  that  composed  them  was  well  selected 
and  well  seasoned,  and  not  what  was  lifted 
from  the  timber-pond  the  day  previously.  Their 
making  also  was  not  a job  against  time,  a sort 
@f  hurry-ekurry,  slap-dash,  break-nock  “ slop- 
work.” Let  not  our  readers  smile.  The  doors 
in  our  old  public  and  private  dwellings  were 
properly  made.  Their  tenons  were  cut  with 
exactness,  “out  of  winding;”  the  shoulders 
on  each  side  were  perfectly  square  ; and  it  was 
not  left  for  the  framing-cramp  to  make  a close 
joint  by  extra  pressnre  where  ordinary  pressure 
with  exact  workmanship  would  be  sufficient. 
The  panels  of  doors  should  fit  their  plocghed 
grooves  ordinarily  tight,  for  panels  are  more  or 
less  given  to  shrink  if  not  well  seasoned.  Where 
the  mouldings  are  planted  on,  and  where  the 
mouldings  themselves  are  not  of  seasoned  mate- 
rial, unsightly  evidence  of  shrinkage  will  soon 
present  themselves  at  the  margin  of  the  mould- 
ings upon  the  panel.  If  the  stile  and  rails  of 
doors  are  not  properly  “tryed  up”  square,  and 
out  of  winding,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  frame 
them  out  of  winding,  i.e.,  make  them  perfectly 
level  on  the  plane  of  their  face,  except  by  un- 
workmanlike expedients.  Even  though  they 
may  be  forced  square  for  a time  by  a system 
of  wedging  and  of  kerfing,  yet  they  will, 
after  they  are  hung,  go  back  again  into  wind- 
ing. Thus  bad  door-making  produces  a series 
of  other  evils  that  interferes  ever  afterwards 
with  their  appearance  and  usefulness.  When 
a door  is  out  of  square  on  its  face  it  will 
not  hang  plumb ; one  of  its  edges  may,  but 
the  other  vfill  not.  It  will  be  found  that  if 
plumb  upon  the  banging  side,  it  will  be 
out  of  plumb  upon  the  closing  side,  where  it 
will  not  range  perpendicularly  with  its  rebate  or 
stop.  Often  a door  of  this  description  will, 
when  closed,  touch  the  stop  at  the  top,  while  it 
is  half  au  inch  or  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  it  at 


the  bottom,  or  vice  versd.  The  door  in  these 
cases  has  to  be  “ humoured,”  or  accommodated, 
as  the  workman  would  say,  and  hung  a little  out 
of  plumb.  Sometimes  the  workman  will  strive 
to  knock  the  door-frame,  with  a large  hammer, 
out  of  plumb  to  suit  the  door,  to  the  injury  of 
the  partition  and  its  plaster  coating,  if  finished. 

If  he  fail  to  move  the  door-frame  v^ithout 
resorting  to  violent  expedients  or  vast  labour, 
he  coaxes  matters  to  an  agreement  in  the  putting 
on  of  the  lock.  If  the  door  does  nob  exactly 
close,  from  the  results  of  bad  workmanship,  the 
spring  bolt  of  the  lock  and  its  staple  or  catch 
will  be  made,  in  its  arrangement,  to  polish  off 
the  difficnlty.  Numerous  are  the  unworthy  ex- 
pedients that  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  workmen 
to  make  bad  work  assume  the  appearance  of 
good  work ; and  hours  and  hours  of  valuable 
time  are  often  lost  in  striving  to  enre  what  a 
little  timely  precaution  would  have  prevented. 
In  some  places  what  is  called  a ” saddle”  is  used 
to  raise  up  the  door  the  necessary  length, 
to  allow  its  passage  over  the  carpet.  A 
saddle  may  be  a piece  of  wood  from  three- 
eighbha  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  a breadth  equal  to  a door-frame, 
sometimes  inclusive  of  the  projection  of  the 
architraves  each  side.  A square  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  door  is  left  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  outer  breadth  is  chamfered  down  to 
about  i in.  thick,  which  is  rounded  on  the  edge. 
This,  being  nailed  to  the  floor,  allows  the  door, 
when  open,  perfect  freedom  over  the  carpet. 
Instead,  however,  of  nailing  a saddle  down  upon 
the  floor  for  this  purpose,  a better  plan  would 
be  to  have  a length  of  flooring-board  under  the 
door  throe-eighths  of  an  inch  thicker  than  the 
common  flooring-board.  Let  this  piece  extend 
from  the  outside  of  the  architrave  in  length, 
and  be  in  breadth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
finished  partition.  It  can  be  chamfered  and  laid 
at  the  same  time  with  the  flooring,  and  it  will 
make  a better  job  than  the  surface  nailed  on 
saddle.  The  saddle,  however,  can  be  dis- 
pensed  with  by  hanging  the  door  with  binges 
with  rising  joints.  There  are  other  expedients 
that  may  also  be  adopted,  involving  some 
trouble,  by  which  either  the  door  when  opened 
may  be  made  to  rise  sufficiently  to  free  the 
thickest  carpet,  and  when  closed  to  be  nearly 
air-tight  at  the  bottom.  Doors  should  not  be 
hung  where  there  are  lath-and-plaster  partitions 
until  the  plaster  coating  is  pretty  dry.  The 
dampness  will  both  affect  the  door  and  door- 
frame, and  cause  the  wood  to  swell.  This  will 
more  particularly  be  the  case  when  the  wood  in 
the  frame  and  door  is  green  and  unseasoned 
stuff.  It  will  be  often  found  that  though  suffi- 
cient freedom  be  left  in  the  fitting  and  hanging 
of  the  door,  yet  the  moiatore  arising  from  the 
wet  plaster  will  cause  the  stuff  to  swell  con- 
siderably, and  the  door  will  appear  too  large  for 
its  opening  a day  or  two  after  first  fitting.  The 
door  should  not  be  re-fittsd  again  immediately  ; 
if  it  is,  it  will  after  a short  time  be  found  to 
have  too  much  freedom,  and  will  look  unsightly. 
It  would  be  always  better  not  to  bang  a door 
until  the  partitions  were  tolerably  dry.  Many 
are  the  evils  in  our  new  buildings  reanlting 
from  a neglect  of  these  precautions,  but  they  are 
evils  attending  on  hurried  work,  where  good 
intentions  may  exist  but  circumstances  prevent 
their  being  carried  ont.  Much  time  is  lost  by 
the  workman  in  fitting  and  hanging  doors,  and 
the  system  persisted  in  at  present  must  be  con- 
demned. If  a door-frame  is  properly  pub  up, 
square,  straight  along  the  stiles,  and  out  of 
winding,  the  workman  can  square  and  shoot  his 
door  to  the  required  size,  and  put  on  the  hinges 
upon  the  door,  without  once  offering  it  up,  until 
he  is  ready  to  drive  iu  the  screws.  He  can  do 
all  at  the  bench  in  the  building.  Let  him 
simply  provide  himself  with  a square  with 
a blade  sufficiently  long  to  square  his  door,  and 
a rod  or  lath  of  wood  to  take  the  height  and 
breadth,  allowing  for  freedom.  He  can  mark 
the  place  of  his  hinges  accurately  on  this  rod, 
and  cut  their  place  by  it  on  both  the  door-frame 
and  door-stile.  If  he  bob  practises  this  method, 
ho  will  find  that  it  will  save  him  a great  deal  of 
useless  labour  in  lifting  the  door,  propping  it  up, 
and  marking  it  along  by  the  edge  of  the  door- 
frame. If  the  workman  is  ou  piece-work,  we 
would  advise  him  to  adopt  this  method,  for  cer- 
tain we  are  that  by  so  doing  he  would  fit  and  hang 
three  doors  while  he  would  be  fumbling  over 
one  by  the  old  methods.  The  wretched  appear- 
ance of  some  of  the  doors  and  door  finishings  in 
our  houses  is  also  attributable  to  ill-constructed 
partitions.  In  nine  out  of  every  dozen  of  our 


doors  either  dragging  on  one  end  on  the  floor, 
or  robbing  on  the  other  against  the  head  of  the 
door-frame,  the  latter  often  being  pressed  down 
an  inch  or  inch  and  a half  ont  of  square.  The 
wall  may  be  seen  cracked,  the  skirting-boarde 
torn  from  their  places,  the  floors  sunk,  and 
the  angles  between  the  wall  and  the  ceiling 
riven  asunder.  The  evil  does  not  rest  even 
here ; it  is  carried  up  and  affects  the  very  roof 
and  outer  walls.  Bad  foundations  arc  not  always 
the  cause  of  this,  bub  badly-oonstruoted  par- 
titions. Partitions  are  placed  by  some  of  our 
arohitects,  as  well  as  our  builders,  in  a manner 
whereby  they  do  more  harm  than  service.  A 
timber  partition  requires  a good  support,  as  well 
as  a wall  requires  a good  foundation ; but  how 
often  do  we  not  see  them  carried  from  floor  to 
floor  one  over  another,  or  perhaps  a little  on  one 
side  of  another,  and  all  this  accumnlated  weight 
has  to  be  supported  by  the  floors  and  outer 
walls.  A dwarf  wall  should  have  at  least  formed 
their  first  foundation  and  support  in  the  basement 
story.  In  many  of  our  dwelling-houses,  timber 
or  ono-brick  thick  partitions,  with  studding  at 
intervals,  are  pub  up  with  utter  want  of  thought 
and  carelessness.  Many  times  we  have  seen 
them  put  up  on  the  common  flooring,  with  no 
other  support  underneath  but  what  the  common 
joist  cr  joists  afforded.  If  a partition,  timber  or 
composite  (timber  and  brick),  be  put  np,  and  if 
iC  range  with  the  line  of  joists,  the  joists  abovo 
which  they  are  raised  shonld  be  double  the  thiok- 
ness  of  the  common  joists  or  more,  or  two 
common  Joists  should  be  bolted  together.  If  they 
are  set  upon  a floor  without  any  wall  or  pillar 
support  from  below,  the  partition  should  be  well 
framed  and  properly  trussed.  In  all  framed  and 
trussed  partitions,  or  in  commou  ones,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  should  be  considered  and 
adhered  to  to  relieve  both  the  floors  and  outer 
walls.  Some  people  foolishly  consider  that  if 
the  floor  is  partly  relieved,  the  wall  can  be  mad© 
to  bear  the  rest,  or  rather  they  sometimes  aim. 
at  throwing  all  the  thrust  against  the  wall.  IC 
they  succeed,  which  they  do  not  always,  they  are 
nob  to  be  oompUmented  for  their  sagacity.  Par- 
titions, instead  of  being  a dead  weight  upon  a 
floor  or  floors,  ought  to  be  made  to  conduce  to 
the  whole  stability  of  the  building  from  base  to 
roof-tree.  The  exigencies  of  house-room,  want  of 
increased  accommodation,  and  also  false  economy 
have  been  allowed  to  interfere  violently  with  th© 
principles  of  constrnotion.  Arohitects  have  to 
please  their  clients  in  the  same  manner  as 
parents  have  to  please  their  children.  They  are 
obliged  sometimes  to  provide  a room  here,  and 
a closet  there,  to  suit  the  peculiar  whims  of 
people  who  do  not  know  their  own  mind  a 
minute.  From  these  causes  evils  arise,  and  a 
lasting  deformity,  or  an  eventual  crash,  is  the 
consequence.  All  timber  partitions  that  are  nob 
framed  or  trussed  should  be  well  bridged  at  least 
with  a double  or  treble  row  of  herring-bone 
bridging,  according  to  the  height. 

Where  large  balls  are  required  on  second  or 
higher  floors,  and  where  numerous  snaall  rooms 
and  closets  are  required  to  be  partitioned  oil, 
above  these  halls,— -in  this  case,  the  architect 
has  to  exert  his  powers,  and  exercise  his  judg- 
ment. lie  can  raise  no  support  in  the  hall, 
oolumn,  or  otherwise,  without  partly  spoiling  the 
effect,  or  ocenpying  needed  space.  A girder  must- 
be  hit  upon  in  this  case  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  the  heavy  floor  above.  With  a girder 
of  sufficient  depth  and  width  for  the  span,  trussed 
with  queen-posts,  and  a horizontal  tie,  with  the 
addition  of  good  struts,  the  difficulty  may  b© 
got  over  nicely.  Suspension-rods  might  be  also 
used  in  this  case  from  the  roof.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  only  used  in  connexion  with  a. 
strong,  well-framed  roof.  Badly-constructed 
partitions  are  the  cause  of  badly-fitting  doors, 
undulating  and  creaking  floors,  open  joints  iu 
mouldings  and  trimmings,  cracked  ceilings,  and 
a host  of  other  eyesores  and  evils. 

Retarning  to  the  subjeob  of  doors,  their 
hanging  and  finishing,  we  will  say  a few  words 
more  about  their  furniture.  Mortise  locks  ar© 
the  best  for  all  inside  doors  aiming  at  any  re- 
spectability, bub  mortise  locks  much  smaller  and 
better  than  what  are  at  present  osed.  We  bav© 
often  wondered  how  it  was  the  large  old  mortis© 
locks  so  common  in  onr  buildings  have  been  re- 
tained so  long.  In  the  putting  of  them  on  both, 
the  stile  and  middle  rail  of  the  door  are  consi- 
derably weakened,  at  a place  where  they  require 
strength.  Unless  the  door  was  an  uncommonly 
thick  one,  the  old-fashioned  mortise  locks  nearly 
destroyed  the  stile  and  tenons  of  the  lock,  or 
middle  rail.  Rim  looks  are  nob  to  be  recom- 
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dwellings  may  be  seen  distorted  arohitraves,  | mended,  no  matter  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
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On  common  cloaefc  doora  and  bedroom  doors, 
even  at  the  top  of  the  honse,  they  are  not  service- 
able. Being  on  the  face  of  the  door,  they  are 
HDBightly,  and,  together  with  their  projecting 
key,  box  staples,  and  sharp  rim  edges,  are  liable 
to  catch  in  people’s  clothes  and  articles  of  dress. 
Those  who  require  self-shutting  doors  in  a house 
can  have  them  j but  we  think  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pense with  these  contrivances  for  inside  parlour 
or  drawing-room  doors.  An  inside  door  is  not  like 
& hall  door  or  a shop  door.  A parlour  or  draw- 
ing-room door  can  be  closed  better  and  more 
carefully  by  the  hand  that  opens  it  than  by 
mechanical  contrivances ; besides,  no  necessity 
exists,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  door-opening  and 
door-closing  contrivances  in  parlours  and  draw- 
ing-rooms. With  public  offices,  of  course,  under 
some  conditions,  a porter  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  when  we'  can  do  without  our  servants  alto- 
gether we  may  think  of  adopting  more  advanced 
methods  of  indulging  our  laziness,  and  get- 
ting ourselves  fed  by  machinery,  as  well  as 
waited  upon.  A few  more  remarks  to  workmen 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Every  young  appren- 
tice workman  thinks  he  can  fit  and  hang  a door. 
It  is  such  a common  task,  he  thinks  it  is  im- 
possible he  can  do  it  badly.  Yet  let  us  say  there 
is  a little  skill  and  taste  required  in  the  proper 
fitting  and  hanging  of  doors.  We  are  sometimes 
astounded  to  see  so  many  frightful  examples  of 
bad  doorfitting,  and  hanging,  and  finishing  exhi- 
bited in  our  dwelling-houses.  It  would  appear 
to  us  that  the  more  easily  a thing  can  be  per- 
formed, it  happens  as  a consequence  that  it  is 
performed  badly.  We  have  known  workmen 
to  hang  a door  in  half  an  hour,  while  other 
men  spent  over  a similar  task  half  a day ; and 
if  they  were  to  spend  a week,  it  would  not  at 
the  end  of  that  time  be  properly  done.  Prac- 
tical workmen  who  read  these  remarks  will 
understand  ns.  Nothing  is  more  unworkmen- 
liko  than  to  leave  the  hinge  of  a door  badly 
fitted,  its  bed  cut  too  large  for  it,  and  bibs  of 
wedges  or  pieces  of  stuff  glued  in  to  fill  up 
gaping  wounds  — everything  trusting  to  the 
daub  of  paint  to  cure  the  eyesore.  Sometimes  it 
is  a lump  of  putty  the  architect,  builder,  clerk  of 
works,  or  foreman  will  find  is  pressed  into  ser- 
vice for  making  a close  joint  or  fit.  Putty  is 
peradventnre  betimes  the  salvation,  but  more 
often  the  death  of  the  botch.  Putty  is  nseful  in 
its  way — it  is  useful  for  glazing,  or  for  stopping 
up  a nail-hole,  but  it  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
the  appliances  of  the  good  workman. 

The  surest  test  of  good  workmanship  in 
building  is  that  neither  workman  nor  employer 
shall  feel  afraid  to  have  it  examined  before  it 
gets  even  one  coat  of  priming  colour.  But  how 
often  is  it  not  the  case  that  both  builder  and 
workmen  are  in  a spatter  when  they  hear  the 
architect  or  owner  is  coming,  to  bide  the  evidence 
of  their  neglect  or  guilt.  Haste  all  hands  too  : 
corruption  and  foulness  are  bridged  over,  or 
plastered  in,  and  wounds  and  rottenness  are 
puttied  and  painted  over. 


DINNER  FOR  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-third  anniversary  festival  in  aid 
of  this  charity  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  27ih 
nit.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  Kiog-street,  St.  James’s, 
the  President  (Mr.  Alfred  J.  Mansfield)  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  a large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing builders  and  building  material  factors  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured  (Mr.  Stirling  replying  on 
behalf  of  the  Volunteers  to  that  of  “ The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers,”  with  which  his  name 
had  been  coupled), — 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening, — “ The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
— may  prosperity  attend  it ! ” He  had  very 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  so  large  an  attendance 
that  evening  in  the  interests  of  the  Institution, 
which  was  founded  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
it  gave  him  further  pleasure  in  seeing  its  founder 
(Mr.  Cozens)  among  the  company.  The  Institu- 
tion was  established  for  the  relief  of  any  members 
of  the  bnilding  trade,  or  of  the  trades  connected 
therewith,  who  might,  from  adverse  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  become  reduced  in  circumstanoea. 
The  Institution  had  since  its  establishment  gone 
on  satisfactorily  and  prosperously.  It  had,  how- 
ever, sustained  a misfortune  this  year.  The 
directors  had  made  a mistake;  they  had,  un- 
fortunately, elected  a very  inefficient  president. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  members  would 
most  zealously  aid  the  directors  in  averting  any 


loss  to  the  Institution  that  blunder  may  have 
entailed;  and  if  they  would  only  be  so  kind 
as  to  overlook  bis  shortcomings,  be  should  feel 
very  greatly  indebted  to  them.  He  felt  a great 
interest  in  the  Institution,  and  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  farther  its  prosperity.  There  were 
now  44  pensioners  in  receipt  of  annuities  from 
the  Institution — 22  men  and  22  women.  The 
males  each  received  an  annuity  of  241.,  the 
females  each  201.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
these  annuities  increased — those  of  the  men  to 
301.,  and  those  of  the  women  to  251.,  and  he  was 
sure  that  one  and  all  of  the  gentlemen  there 
present  would  also  be  very  glad  to  see  that 
result  attained.  He  therefore  asked  them  to 
endeavour  to  effect  that  object,  and  to  aid  the 
Institution  by  increasing,  if  possible,  their  annual 
subscriptions,  and  by  publicly  making  known 
the  good  that  the  Institution  effected.  The 
number  of  persons  who  had  received  aid  in  the 
shape  of  annuities  from  the  Institution  since  its 
establishment  was  108.  These  figures  showed 
how  much  good  had  been  done — how  much  dis- 
tress had  been  alleviated,  by  the  operations  of 
the  Institution.  He  asked  the  company  to  invite 
farther  subscriptions : if  they  could  not  obtain 
guineas,  let  them  take  half-guineas.  There  were 
many  builders  and  many  persona  connected  with 
the  building  trade  who  bad  made  large  fortunes, 
and  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  were  making 
larger  fortunes  now;  but,  alas!  there  were 
many  also  who,  supposing  themselves  to  be  in 
the  right  groove  to  prosperity,  had  suddenly 
glided  backwards  into  poverty.  These  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Institution  to  relieve;  and 
therefore  he  asked  them  to  drink  most  cordially 
and  enthusiastically  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  said 
that  the  ta::k  he  had  to  perform  was  a very  agreeable  one, 
tIz.,  he  had  to  ask  them  to  drink  to  the  health  of  their 
worthy  President,  the  Chairman  of  the  evening.  He  was 
Borry  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  able,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  invent  any  way  of  getting  over  the  diflicnlties  of 
praising  a gentleman  to  bis  face.  If  his  friend  Mr.  Mans- 
tield  had  not  been  present,  he  (Mr.  Hannen)  should  have  re- 
minded the  company  that  this  was  not  the  first  generation 
of  the  Mansfields  who  bad  done  honour  to  the  building 
trade.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  Chair- 
man's father,  he  (the  speaker)  should  be  able  to  say  to  bis 
friend  in  the  chair  that  he  was  quite  certain  that'be  was 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  that  he  waa  likely 
very  much  indeed  to  increase  the  credit  of  that  name,  and 
the  respect  in  which  it  was  held.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  there  were  none  present  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  who  did  not  know  that  there  did  not  exist  in  the  trade 
a more  straightforward  man  of  business.  If  they  wanted 
to  consult  a man  with  a clear  head,  guided  by  strict 
integrity,  they  could  not  do  better  than  go  to  him,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  might  say  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  build- 
ing trade  whom  ho  was  prouder  to  call  his  friend  than  the 
gentleman  who  then  filled  the  chair.  He  should  have 
added,  bnt  for  a circumstance  which  had  occurred  that 
evening,  that  they  could  not  nave  bad  a more  charitable 
man  than  Mr.  Mansfiald  as  president,  but  in  face  of  the 
gross  libel  which  the  Chairman  had  put  forth  concerning 
the  present  President  ho  had  nothing  to  say  to  that  what- 
ever. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  replied,  ho  proposed  ‘^The 
Patrons,  Vice-presidents,  and  Trustees.” 

Mr.  Robiosou,  in  reply,  said  he  regretted  exceediogly 
that  none  of  the  trustees  were  present.  He  might  say, 
on  their  behall,  however,  that  they  had  the  interests  of 
the  Institution  deeply  at  heart,  tbe  duties  they  had  to 
perform  in  connexion  with  it  being  a source  of  aiucere 
pleasure  »nd  a labour  of  love  to  them.  In  their  name,  he 
thanked  the  company  for  the  manner  in  which  the  toast 
bad  been  responded  to. 

Mr.  George  Piucknett,  in  returning  thanks,  as  treasurer, 
said  he  naturally  took  a great  interest  in  tbe  instuulion, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  several  years.  He 
was  desirous  to  see  it  prosperous,  and  he  wished  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  more  than  he  did  for  it.  His  office  as 
treasurer  brought  the  affairs  of  the  institution  before  him 
in  a prominent  manner,  and  he  could  testify  that  they 
were  managed  by  a most  excellent  committee,  who  took 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  expenditure  and  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.  He 
took  that  opporiunity  ot  bearing  his  humble  testimony  to 
their  exertions,  which,  on  his  part,  he  was  always  happy  to 
second.  He  waa  glad  to  see  their  excellent  chairman  that 
evening  taking  his  post,  and  feeling  that,  whde  1 lokiog  out 
for  his  own  prosperity,  he  was  glad  to  give  his  time  in 
trying  to  provide  for  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
He  also  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Hannen,  whom  they  all 
remembered  two  years  ago  taking  the  chair  for  the  Insti- 
tution, and  doing  so  much  for  its  benefit.  He  was  sure 
they  were  all  proud  to  have  a man  of  his  ability  in  connexion 
with  their  society.  But  in  speaking  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  he  must  notice  its  drawbacks,  which  he 
wished  he  could  urge  upon  all  present  and  all  connected 
with  the  trade.  It  was  a very  hard  thing,  but  some  six 
or  eight  poor  people  were  turned  away  from  the  Institution 
every  year  because  it  had  not  quite  enough  to  provide  for 
them.  When  those  poor  people  came  to  the  Institution, 
they  wore  far  stricken  in  years,  and  two  or  three 
years’  delay  was  a very  great  time  to  them  out  of 
the  short  period  they  had  to  live.  He  feU  the  more 
concerned  at  this  because  there  waa  a vast  number  of  men 
belonging  to  the  trade  who  did  not  subscribe  to  tbe 
Instituiiim.  The  greatest  possible  credit  was  due  to  the 
large  employers  of  labour.  A glance  at  the  subscription 
lists  would  show  tbe  large  sums  they  had  for  years  coulri- 
buted  to  the  Institution.  But  it  was  not  so  with  a very 
large  proportion  of  builders,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  out  of  the  money  they  doubtless  spent  care- 
lessly every  year,  they  did  not  send  their  hall-guinea 
or  guinea  to  the  Institution.  If  only  a small  portion 
of  the  men  he  relerred  to  were  to  come  forward  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  all  those  applicants  now 


turned  away,  and  have  abundance  of  funds.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  all  present  would,  as  they  had  opportunity, 
bring  tbe  claims  of  the  Institution  prominently  forward. 
An  appeal  had  already  been  made  to  the  class  of  men 
referred  to,  but  with  a very  unsatisfactory  result.  They 
did  not  mean  to  let  it  rest,  however.  He  had  already 
seen  the  Institution make'great  progress,  and  he  hoped  ho 
should  live  to  see  tbe  time  when  the  Institution  would  be 
in  a position  to  relievo  the  wants  of  all  its  applicants. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  then  read  a list  of 
Bub’criptions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of 
3701.,  a slight  advance  upon  former  years.  This  aanounco- 
ment  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  ‘‘The  Architects  and  Sur- 
veyors.” Without  the  arebifeets  the  building  trade  would 
indeed  be  in  a sorry  plight.  The  builders  were  much 
indebted  to  them.  Walking  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  or  of  any  provincial  town,  he  thought  they 
might  bo  justly  proud  of  tbe  productions  of  the  architects 
of  this  genera  ion,  and  he  thought  those  productions, 
whether  in  ecclesiastical,  municipal,  or  domestic  archi- 
tecture, might  vie  with  the  modern  architecture  of  foreign 
countries.  The  builders  were  also  very  much  indebted  to 
the  gentlemen  of  tbe  other  branch  of  the  profession — the 
surveyors.  Without  the  surveyors  the  building  trade 
could  not  get  on.  They  (the  company)  thanked  them 
very  much  indeed  for  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that  they 
continually  gave.  With  the  toast  he  begged  to  couple  the 
name  of  Mr.  young. 

Mr.  Young,  in  responding,  said  he  was  afraid  the  archi- 
tects and  surveyors  bad  a very  unworthy  represoutativo 
in  him,  but  no  one  could  respond  to  the  toast  with  more 
sincerity  than  he  did.  He  was  very  much  indebted  to 
both  architects  and  builders.  He  knew  many  architects 
personally,  and  he  was  sure,  seeing  their  sprcillcations  as 
he  had,  that  the  company,  as  a body  of  builders,  must 
have  very  great  confidence  in  them.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  their  specifications  were  very  stringent,  and  if  they 
were  not  the  honourable  set  of  men  they  were,  no  body  of 
men  with  tbe  capital  that  the  builders  had  engaged  in  their 
trade  would  act  under  them.  He  had  often  felt  this,  and 
he  knew  solicitors  had  as  well.  On  behalf  of  ‘‘The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors, ” he  thanked  the  company  most 
heartily  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  tbe  toait. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  last  toast  be  had  to  propose 
was  that  of  “The  Directors  and  Stewards.”  He  coupled 
with  that  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Cozens,  the  founder  of 
the  Institution.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  estimable  gen- 
tleman the  Society  would  not  have  been  in  existence.  He 
had  ever  watched  over  its  progress,  and  had  devoted  his 
time  to  its  interests.  To  tbe  directors,  also,  they  were 
very  much  indebted  for  the  undivided  atfention  they  had 
given  to  its  interests.  He  had  also  particularly  to  thank 
tbe  stewards  that  evening  for  their  kind  co-operation  in 
augmenting  the  amoont  of  the  subscriptions. 

_ Mr.  Cozens  briefly  replied,  and  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion in  finding  such  a respectable  and  numerous  company 
present  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  doing  some  good.  By  their  exertions  they 
would  not  only  help  the  unfortunate,  but  incite  others  to 
do  the  same. 

The  company  then  broke  up. 


MISTAKEN  CRITICISM. 

8rn,  — Ought  not  the  professional  critic  in  pictorial 
affairs  to  understand  something  of  architecture  ? My 
reason  for  esking  is,  because  the  writer  of  a notice  on  the 
Old  Bond-street  Gallery,  in  the  Pall-mall  Gazette  of 
October  17th,  has  been  misled,  through  an  error  in  the 
catalogue  of  that  exhibition,  into  a display  of  curious  archi- 
tectural ignorance.  A picture  therein,  called  “ The 
Florence  Market”  is  obviously  a misprint  for  “Flower 
Market."  In  the  first  place,  the  architecture  in  the  pic- 
ture is  Belgian  or  Dutch;  and,  in  tne  second  place,  there 
is  no  flower-market  (tho  subject  of  the  picture)  in  Flo- 
rence, where  all  the  trade  in  flowers  is  carried  on  inde- 
pendently of  a fixed  market,  by  flower-girls.  The  Pall- 
mail  Gazette  critic,  who  speaks  of  this  picture  as  a “ rigid 
but  painstaking  study  of  the  Morcato  at  Florence,”  nas 
beeu  followed  by  the  critic  of  the  Graphic  of  October  29th, 
who  calls  the  same  picture  “ a carefully  painted  ” one  “ of 
the  Market-place  at  Florence.”  Possibly  other  erhies, 
whose  observations  I have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
read,  have  been  equally  careful  to  be  inaccurate  in  what 
would  be  a trifle,  if  these  remarks  did  not  indicate  that 
neither  their  eyes  [nor  their  iutelligences  are  brought  into 
very  active  play  at  a press  private  view. 

Una  Fiobaja. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  a leading  article  which  appears  in  a 
contemporary  last  week,  commenting  on  the 
present  management  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Institute,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“ A rendezvous  for  members  is  a thing  which  we  cannot 
help  believing  is  very  much  required, — apart,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  mere  ordinary  meetings.  How  this  could 
be  accomplished  we  do  not  profess  to  say  ; but  at  present 
an  incidental  visit  to  tbe  r«oms  of  tbe  luslitute  on  any- 
thing liko  business  is  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors, 
whilst  the  idea  of  a member  dropping  in  when  passing,  to 
inquire  the  news,  is  quite  out  of  tbe  question.  Whether 
the  official  persons  whom  one  sees  at  work  are  equally  de- 
void of  liveliness  or  other  human  elasticity  when  off  duty 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  tbe  melancholy  of  solitude 
which  appears  to  pervade  them  and  all  their  surroundings 
when  in  harness,  reminds,  one  of  a theatre  by  daylight 
more  than  anything  else,  with  funereal  carpenters  setting 
the  sad  scenes." 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  columns,  to  ask  tbe  writer  of  this  caustic, 
but  no  doubt  well-intentioned  article,  what  is 
the  precise  amount  of  liveliness  and  elasticity 
which  he  expects  from  the  “ official  persons  ” re- 
ferred to?  Whether  he  thinks  that  their  duties 
ahonld  be  discharged  by  a happy  combination  of 
the  pleasure  of  business  with  the  “business  of 
pleasure  ?”  that  they  should  be  bound  to  enter- 
tain him  with  anecdote  when  be  calls  in  Conduit- 
street,  or  to  celebrate  his  visit  in  bumpers  of 
champagne  ? 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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Does  lie  consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
engage  the  services  of  a few  gentlemen  from  the 
Punch  office,  who  might  help  to  make  the  secre- 
tary’s minutes  of  proceedings  more  amusing  ? 
or,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  “ melancholy  of 
solitude,”  that  a German  band  should  be  engaged, 
and  instructed  to  perform,  at  intervals,  in  the 
library  ? 

No  doubt  a few  suggestions  on  such  points 
would  receive  immediate  attention  from  the 
Institute  authorities,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  enlighten  many  members  as  to  the  extent 
of  reform  proposed  in  this  direction. 

“DULCE  EST  DESIPERE  IN  LOCO.” 


CHARGE  OF  DEFRAUDING  A BUILDER. 

At  tho  Hammerstnilh  Police-court,  John  Fordham 
Apps,  an  agent,  was  charged  with  obtaining  a cheque  lor 
20L  by  false  represen-ations. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hussey,  builder,  of  Kensington,  said  that 
on  Thursday  last  the  prisoner  came  to  him,  representing 
that  he  had  fallen  over  some  timber  in  the  street  where 
witness  was  building,  and  had  broken  his  arm;  that  ho 
had  been  to  St,  George's  Hospital,  where  it  was  dressed, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  him  for  compensation.  Witness 
had  not  heard  of  any  accident  from  his  watchman,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  tho  prisoner,  who  went  away.  He 
came  again  on  Monday  night  and  asked  witness  to  settle 
with  him,  at  tho  same  time  urging  that  it  would  be  very 
expensive  if  solicitors  were  employed,  ^\itne9s  asked 
him  what  he  considered  a settlement,  and  he  said  about 
20L  He  took  the  prisoner’s  name  and  address,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  inquiries.  The  prisoner  came  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  by  appointment,  and  ho  gave  him  a cheque 
for  201-,  but  he  immediately  charged  him  wiih  obtaining 
it  by  false  representations,  as  be  bad  found  that  be  had 
been  to  several  other  builders  and  attempted  to  defraud 
them. 

Tho  Prisoner,  who  carried  his  left  arm  in  a sling,  wished 
to  know  what  the  false  pretences  were. 

Mr.  Dayman  said,— representing  he  had  broken  his 
am  by  falling  over  some  limber. 

Mr.  John  Walter  Hamilton,  manager  to  Messrs,  Colls  & 
Sons,  builders,  Moorgale. street  and  Camboryvell,  was 
called  as  a witness  in  Mr.  Hussey’s  esse.  He  said  that 
Friday  last  a leiter  was  received  from  the  prisoner 
claiming  compensation  for  breaking  his  arm  on  the  Thurs- 
day previously  by  failing  over  a block  of  stone  at  St. 
Philip's  Church,  Queon’s-road,  Battersea.  An  answer 
was  sent,  and  the  prisoner  bad  since  called  at  witness's 
oUlce,  but  he  was  out  at  the  time. 

Patrick  Donovan,  Mr.  Hussey's  watchman,  said  he 
on  duty  on  the  night  of  Thursday  week,  but  he  did  not 
see  the  prisoner.  Ke  also  denied  that  any  timber 
lying  about  the  road. 

Mr.  Dayman  decided  upon  remanding  the  prisoner. 


that  is  to  say,  that  the  suUiage  and  the  rainwater  should 
be  conveyed  by  separate  sets  of  sewers  to  different  desti- 
nations,— the  sulliage  or  refuse  to  the  land,  and  the  rain- 
water to  the  water-courses.  If  this  system  effected  all 
that  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  got  rid  entiiely  of  the 
polluting  matters  from  cities,  a great  many  of  the  dilH- 
culiies  and  expenses  met  with  in  carrying  out  their 
sewerage  would  be  overcome  ; but  unf  irtunately  the 
surface  refuse  is  thereby  unprovided  for  in  tho  sewers,  and 
is  consequently  carried  off, by  tbe  surface  drains  to  pollute 
and  cause  sandbanks  in  the  water-courses. 

No  part  of  tho  refuse  of  towns  is  so  noxious  as  its  road- 
dirt;  and  as  long  as  this  element  of  pollution  is  allowed  to 
CBcepe  into  the  water-courses,  the  eatice  purification  of 
our  rivers  will  not  be  efl'ected. 

In  ail  well-arranged  svstems  of  sewerage  the  area  of 
the  gully-grates  communicating  with  tho  sewers  is  limited 
in  such  manner  as  only  to  admit  during  heavy  storms  the 
first  Bcourings  of  the  streets  and  houses,  leaving  the 
surplus  rain  to  flow  away  through  surface  drains  or  along 
superficial  channels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  almost  all  oases  deep  drainagi 
should  not  be  neglected,  and'should  be  effected  by  means 
of  channels  constructed  under  the  bed  of  the  impervious 
irs.  Cdables  E.  Arsiix. 


A NEW  PHASE  IN  COMPETITION. 

SiE,— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  church  at  Putne.y, 
Surrey.  A committee  was  appointed,  who  invited  sis 
architects  to  send  in  designs  in  competition.  The  designs 
have  been  sent  iu,  and,  to  the  surprise,  I should  think,  of 
all  the  competitors,  there  ore  two  designs  sent  in  by  two 
architects,  members  still  of  the  committee. 

A COUPXTIIOK. 


PERVIOUS  ROOF  TILES. 


THE  NEW  HARTLEY  WINTNEY  UNION 
WORKHOUSE,  ODIHAM. 

The  new  Hartley  Wintney  Union  Work- 
hoase  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Winch- 
field  Hurat  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bull  & Sons,  of 
Southampton,  oontraefcors  (who  have  carried 
out  various  works  in  Hampshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties),  from  designs  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Woodthorpe,  of  London,  architect.  The  members 
of  the  Board  lately  visited  the  new  edifice  in  pro- 
cession to  complete  a tablet  which  has  been 
erected  there  containing  a list  of  their  names. 
They  were  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  building 
by  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ball  (the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Bull  & Sons),  the  clerk  of 
the  works  (Mr,  H.  Sanders),  two  of  the  archi- 
tect’s staff,  the  foreman  of  the  works,  and  others, 
and  the  large  party  were  then  conducted  over 
the  new  workhouse.  In  the  main  entrance  ara 
the  male  and  female  tramp  wards,  and  then 
comes  the  courtyard,  which  brings  one  to  the 
entrance  of  the  main  block,  where  are  the  board- 
rooms,  dining-hall,  kitchen,  offices,  &c.  On  the 
left  are  work-sheds  and  laundries,  with  spacious 
courtyards  leading  to  the  infirmary,  which  is 
very  nearly  completed,  as  are  also  the  fever 
wards,  the  latter  being  in  a forward  state.  The 
bnilding  is  in  five  blocks,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  at  the  Southampton  Workhouse,  and  the 
three  in  the  rear  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  main  block  and  other  parts  are 
also  roofed  in  and  slated.  The  house  is  designed 


Bie,— Could  any  of  your  readers  recommend  eoruotbing  1 
to  apply  to  roofing  lilea  to  prevent  their  absorbing  s" 

much  water  as  they  do  ? _ _ _ 

I have  n house  covered  with  tiles,  ond,  requiring  a good  meet  every  requirement  and  regulation  of  the 

, Poor-kw  Board  The  eontraot  is  10,000!.  The 
water  in  showery  wi  alher,  iia  they  absorb  so  much.  If  chairman  called  the  workmen  around  film,  and 

ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  re- 
freshment. The  party  afterwards  partook  of  a 
dJjeilner  at  the  George  Hotel,  at  the  invitation  of 
Messrs.  Bull  & Sons. 


some  effective  varnish  or  colourless"  paint,  that  would  not 
injure  the  water,  and  would  come  moderate  in  price,  could 
be  brushed  over  them,  it  wuuld  check  this.  A tile  appears 
to  weigh  2 oz.  more  when  wet  than  when  dry. 

Is  it  not  a desideratum  in  building  that  some  tiles  should 
be  made  free  from  the  before-named  objection  ? 

Exim  Watee, 


THE  REFUSE  OF  TOWNS. 


TAR  PAVEMENT. 

The  pavement  your  correspondent,  Thoa.  H. 
Methven,  mentions  can  only  be  fib  for  footpaths, 
and  ho  appears  not  to  have  made  any  foundation 
for  it.  It  is  usual  for  every  kind  of  paving  to 
have  some  good  hard  dry  stuff  to  lay  it  upon. 
The  tar  pavement  I have  hud  laid  has  lusted 
many  years.  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Victoria- 
road,  Deptford,  has  laid  a large  quantity  of  it, 
and  I believe  still  continues  to  tako  contracts  for 
it.  The  Lai'er  ok  the  Pavement, 


SiE, — Tour  very  able  srliclo  on  Sewage  Irrigation, 
in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.,  appears  to  me  to  go  a little 
too  fur  in  discarding  all  processes  except  irrigation  for  the 
disposal  of  the  refuse  of  towns. 

Wherever  irrigation  Las  beeu  adopted,  the  necessity  for 
extracting  the  solids,,  to  prepare  the  fluid  for  that  opera- 
tion,  has  become  apparent ; they  must  iberelbre  be  got  rid 
of  by  some  other  piooeas  in  conjunction  with  the  lormer, 
and,  if  used  for  manure,  as  they  ought  to  be,  must  either 
bo  carried  to  and  used  on  the  aiable  land  at  once,  or 
turned  out  on  tbe  mixen.  There  are  also  many  towns  for 
which  irrigation  could  only  be  adopted  at  a ruinous  outlay, 
where,  in  fact,  irrigation  is  practically  impossible  and 
consequently  where  processes  must  be  established  iu  sub- 
stitution thereof. 

Too  seem  to  hold  that  no  contrivance  yet  extant  will 
answer  for  this  purpose,  and  experience  would  appear  to 

foundation  and  the  arehes  for 

and  filtration,  is  that  in  all  of  them  the  solid  matter  supporting  the  tower  being  completed  at  the 
remaioieg  mixed  with  the  fluid  is  thereby  iu  great  measure  qJ  consecration.  By  a liberal  offir  from  a 

dissolved,  and  tends  to  saturate  the  fluid  with  its  soluble  ! . „- e^^.YY, 

parts  before  either  precipitation  or  filtration  has  com-  ' parishioner,  the  vicar  was 
menced;  and,— whatever  opinion  our  chemists  may  incul- 
cate wish  regard  to  their  richness  in  fertilieiug  but 
noxious  elements  of  the  fluid,  and  the  poverty,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  solid  parts  of  sulliage, — practice  demon- 
strates that  the  first  are  very  easily  decomposed  iuto 
harmless  matter,  whilst  the  solution  of  tbe  two  combined 
is  very  refractory.  When,  however,  the  solids  are  ex- 
tracted in  their  normal  state,  lauch  fertilising  matter  is 
retained  iu  them,  and  the  fluid,  by  means  of  combined 
precipitation  and  filtration,  is  easily  rendered  innocuous. 

Tho  seooud  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  informs  us 
that  the  effluent  sulliage  of  London,  which  contains  all  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  solids,  is  sufficiently  decomposed  in  its 
passage  through  a certain  proportionate  mass  of  sand,  to 
admit  of  ila  flowing  at  once  into  the  nearest  watercourse. 

If  such  is  the  case,  there  is  surely  no  great  effort  of  science 
in  cousttucling  a filter  with  an  equivalent  medium  for  the 
fluid  elements  only,  especially  if]  in  conjuuciion  there- 
with, proper  precipitauts  are  employed.  Four  years’ 
eiperieiice  has  so  convinced  me  of  practicability  of  tuch  a 
process  that  I have  ollered  to  establish  at  my  own  cost  the 
necessary  works  for  purifying  the  diluent  water  from  the 
sewers  of  four  towns  on  the  Thame?,  reserving  the  repay, 
nient  of  my  outlay  until  their  (CioacyhaB  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Thames  conservators. 

The  sums  demanded  iu  tbe  event  of  success  contrast 
most  favourably  with  the  estimates  for  carrying  out  all 
other  schemes  proposed,  and  yet  the  commisoiona  and 
select  vestries— no  doubt  from  compassionate  motives— 
have  duiiiig  a long  period  demurred  and  continue  to  hesi- 
tate to  accept  my  proposals,  alleging  in  one  case  as  a 
reason  for  not  at  once  accepting  my  otter,  that  an  Act  may 
be  passed  next  session  to  cause  them  to  lay  out  all  their 
means  in  eEtablishing  a much  more  costly  system  of 
sewerage. 

1 venture  further  to  make  one  comment  on  the  very 
comprehensive  leading  article  in  your  last  issue  on  “ The 
Settlement  of  tho  Sewage  Question.”  This,  with  thi 
former  article,  is  so  exhaustive  of  its  subject  that  little 
remains  to  be  added  to  make  them  a complete  review  of 
tbe  present  slate  of  the  question. 

In  this  article  you  uphold  the  “separate  system;” 


THE  COMPLETION  OP  ALL  SAINTS’, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  matlo  during 
the  past  year  towards  the  completion  of  this 
edifice.  It  has  been  consecrated  six  years,  and 
from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  architeotare, 
and  its  very  unfiniahed  state,  it  was  subjected  to 
much  adverse  criticism.  For  lack  of  funds,  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  design  was  omitted, 


oomniittee  and  make  an  effort  to  provide  for 
Cambridge  what  was  so  greatly  missed,  espe- 
cially in  a distant  view  of  the  town,  a lofty  and 
beautiful  spire.  The  spire  proper  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  vane,  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  was  fixed  by  the  vicar  and  bis 
churchwarden,  Mr.  Bulabrode ; but  there  still 
remains  to  be  built  a parapet  on  the  tower,  and 
a spirelet  of  an  ornamentul  character,  about  24;  ft. 
high,  at  the  N.E.  angle  to  the  staircase.  The 
total  height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  is  about 
185  ft.  The  plain  mulliona  have  been  removed 
from  tbe  north  windows  of  tbe  nave,  and  the 
heads  filled  with  rich  tracery.  A new  stone  wall 
with  iron  gates  has  replaced  the  erection  which 
80  long  disfigured  the  church.  The  whole  of 
these  works,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bodley,  of 
London,  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Loveday, 
of  Kibworth,  contractor.  Within  the  building 
progress  has  also  been  made  towards  its  com- 
pletion. The  work  of  decoration  has  been  begun. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  decorated  with 
black  monograms,  and  varied  scroll-work  in  red 
colour  on  the  plaster  ground.  A tall  inscription 
in  old  English  character  shows  the  dedication  of 
tho  fabric  in  honour  of  All  Saints,  by  rehearsing 
the  eight  beatitudes.  Mr.  F.  R.  Leaoh,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  carrying  out  these  works.  The  nave 
roof  has  been  decorated  by  Mr.  Leach,  at  hia 
own  cost.  The  whole  scheme  of  decoration  and 
designs  is  under  the  soperintendence  of  Mr.  C. 
E.  Kempe,  of  London. 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

WiTHOVT  laying  any  stress  on  the  ” gigantic 
figure,  with  bare  arms  and  hands,  which  were 
extended  upwards  as  in  prayer,”  and  on  the 
belief  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  can  be 
foreshadowed  by  a demonstration  of  a sign 
arising  from  the  effect  of  an  aurora  borealis, 
which  can  be  scientifically  accounted  for  by,  and 
referred  to,  natural  causes, — still  there  some- 
times occur  coincidences  not  altogether  unin- 
teresting or  unworthy  of  being  recorded. 

In  ” Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues,"  mention  is 
made  of  an  aurora  borealis  which  occurred  on 
Monday,  October  23,  180-1;  it  was  as  remarkable 
as  that  seen  on  Monday,  October  24,  last.  Now, 
by  referring  to  a chronological  table  of  remark- 
able events,  we  find  that,  in  1804,  Napoleon  I. 
was  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  in  tho  following 
year,  1805,  on  October  31,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
and  the  death  of  Nelson  took  place.  Still,  as 
Ovid  says : — 

“Nature  knows 

No  steadfast  station,  but  ebbs  or  flows  : 

Ever  in  motiou  ; she  destroys  her  old, 

And  casta  uew  figures  iu  another  mould;” 

and  Lucretius  tells  us  that  " the  world  itself  is 
ever  young,  but  its  transitory  scenes  pass  swiftly 
by.  Men  come,  men  go,  eager  as  in  a race  j 
each  stretches  foith  his  hand  to  seize  tho  torch 
of  life.”  So  much  for  the  perpetual  flax  aa 
ordained, 

Ib  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  prepare  a 
table  setting  forth  each  most  remarkable  aurora 
borealis,  with  the  meteorological  observations  of 
the  following  winter  and  the  events,  if  any,  in 
connexion.  VV.  P.  GiurFHH, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Meerhrook.  — St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Meer- 
brook,  has  had  a memorial  tower  and  chancel 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Condlyffe  family, 
the  expense,  about  1,100L,  having  been  borne 
by  Miss  Catherine  Condlyffe,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  family.  Tbe  church  now  wants  a new 
nave  to  correspond. 

Kearsley  Moor. — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Kearsley  Moor,  near  Farn- 
worth,  has  been  laid.  This  church  baa  been 
projected  for  several  years,  but  difficulties, 
mainly  connected  with  the  site,  have  until  re- 
cently delayed  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 
The  site  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Starkie,  and  lies 
between  the  National  School  and  the  Manches- 
ter  and  Bolton  turnpike  road.  Since  the  foun- 
dations  were  laid,  the  building  has  progressed 
rapidly,  and  in  some  pans  is  nearly  ready  for 
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the  roof.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
about  5i'0  persons,  and  the  coat  will  be  some- 
where about  3,200J.  The  design  for  this  church 
was  chosen  in  competition  soma  years  since. 
It  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style. 

Watford. — The  new  chapel  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse  has 
been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
new  structure  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  Union 
House,  and  it  stands  on  ground  that  was  formerly 
occnpied  as  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  built  of  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  principal  door 
is  on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  west  end  there 
is  a bell  turret.  The  walls  in  the  interior  are  of 
plain  brick,  relieved  by  some  courses  of  a darker 
colour.  Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  nave 
for  272  persons,  the  length  being  70  ft.,  the 
width,  25  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge,  37  ft. 
The  roof  is  of  open  work  of  stained  deal  j the 
open  seats  and  other  fittings  are  also  of  the 
same  material.  The  chancel  is  distinguished 
from  the  nave  by  a light  screen,  on  two  slender 
pillars  supporting  the  roof.  At  the  entrance  are 
the  reading-desks  and  palpit,  occupying  respec- 
tively the  south  and  north  sides.  A wall  on 
either  side,  from  the  east  wall,  encloses  the  altar, 
and  the  spaces  outside  will  bo  occupied,  that  on 
the  north  side  as  an  organ-chamber,  and  the 
other  as  a vestry.  The  floor  is  laid  with  God- 
win’s Hereford  encaustic  tiles  of  various  colours, 
worked  in  patterns.  The  east  window  is  par- 
tially filled  with  stained  glass.  In  the  centre  is 
a small  group,  “ Christ  blessing  little  children.” 
Above  are  figures,  one  in  each  light,  symbolical 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  each  of  the 
lights  has  an  ornamental  border.  For  the 
reredos  there  is  a small  arch,  within  which  is  a 
marble  cross  on  aground  composed  ofdilTerent 
marbles,  having  a peculiar  efl’eot.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  is  the  architect ; and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Warner, 
builder,  of  Malvern  Link,  Worcestershire.  The 
contract  was  taken  for  8201.,  and  the  sum  in 
hand  for  the  purposes  of  the  building  amounts  to 
1,077Z.  The  building  is  still  in  an  nnfinished 
state,  there  being  no  glass  in  the  windows; 
advantage  was,  however,  taken  of  the  presence 
of  the  Bishop  in  the  neighbonrhood  to  open  the 
chapel. 

Hertford. — St.  Andrew’s  Church  has  lately  re- 
ceived an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a memorial 
window  of  stained  glass,  which  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  south  transept  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  P.  Longmore.  It  has  two  lights  : in  one  is 
a representation  of  Christ  blessing  little  children  ; 
in  the  second,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  In  the  trefoil,  at  the  top  of  the  window, 
is  a king,  crowned.  The  window  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  Bloomsbury. 

Amhle. — The  consecration  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Amble,  has  taken  place.  The  church 
has  been  built  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Austin  & 
Johnson,  of  Newcastle,  architects.  It  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  parallelogram  in  form,  and 
will  seat  about  360  persons.  Mr.  Carse,  of  Amble, 
was  the  contractor  for  the  mason’s  work;  Mr. 
Gilby,  of  Warkworth,  for  the  carpenter’s  work  ; 
Mr,  Fortune,  of  North  Sunderland,  for  the 
tiler’s  work;  Mr,  King,  of  Morpeth,  for  the 
plumber’s  work  and  gasfittings;  and  Mr.! 
Bowman,  of  Morpeth,  supplied  the  glass  for  the  * 
windows.  j 

Bristol.  — Sb.  Peter’s  Church  has  been  re-! 
opened  for  public  worship.  Lost  year  the  stone- 1 
work  of  the  building  was  restored,  at  a cost  of 
250i. ; and  within  the  past  few  weeks  about  6001. 
have  been  spent  in  cleaning  the  building  and 
improving  aud  augmenting  the  accommodation. 
Amongst  the  principal  alterations  and  improve, 
nients  may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  the 
high  pews  and  the  substitution  of  open  benches 
with  carved  ends.  The  organ-screen  over  the 
chief  entrance  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
space  thus  acquired,  with  the  re-pewing  in  mo- 
dern style,  has  given  200  additional  sittings. 
The  organ  is  to  have  2001.  spent  npon  it,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vowles,  for  renovation 
and  improvement.  In  the  chancel,  which  has 
been  remodelled,  oak  stalls  have  been  substituted 
for  the  reading-desk  and  churchwardens’  seats. 
The  old  pulpit  has  been  removed  and  a new  one 
of  freestone,  with  alabaster  shafts,  erected  in  its 
place.  lu  the  chancel,  also,  have  been  placed 
two  brass  gas-standards. 

Starston  (Suffolk). — The  church  of  the  village 
ofStaraton  has  been  restored,  and  enlarged,  and 
re-opened  for  divine  service.  Until  this  year  the 
church  consisted  of  a nave  and  chancel,  south 
porch,  and  west  tower.  Its  erection  is  of  various 
dates.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  of  late  Norman 
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work,  having  been  since  filled  in  with  windows  of 
the  Decorated  period.  The  roof  of  this  part,  the 
whole  of  the  chancel,  west  tower,  and  porch  are 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  or  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  nave 
roof  is  very  good  in  detail,  and  has  been  illus- 
trated in  Brandon’s  work  on  “Open  Timber 
Roofs.”  It  has  been  restored  and  re-leaded  ; all 
the  old  parts  which  would  from  their  soundness 
permit  of  being  preserved  being  retained,  and 
the  necessary  new  work  has  been  made  similar 
in  size  and  form  to  the  old.  The  church  was, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  benched  in  oak  • but 
the  rector,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hopper,  has  for 
some  time  felt  that  the  accommodation  was  not 
sufficient.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  enlarge 
it,  aud  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  M, 
Phipson,  the  architect.  Mr.  Phipson  suggested 
that  the  additional  room  required  would  be  best 
obtained  by  throwing  out  a north  aisle,  and  that 
the  organ-gallery  which  still  remained  might  be 
dispensed  with,  and  a new  organ-chamber  built 
at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle,  opening  with  stone 
arches  into  it  and  the  chancel.  This  has  been 
accordingly  done.  Three  stone  piers  and  arches 
in  the  Decorated  style  are  introduced  where  the 
north  wall  stood,  and  the  windows  which  were  in 
this  wall  are  re-fixed  in  the  new  aisles,  the  west 
window  being  new,  of  similar  character.  The 
roof  of  this  part  is  made  of  pitch  pine,  moulded 
and  carved,  and  covered  with  lead.  When 
pulling  down  the  north  wall,  in  about  the  centre 
of  it,  and  within  2 ft.  of  the  ground,  a niche  was 
discovered.  It  was  about  4 ft.  wide  and  the 
same  in  height,  measuring  to  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  had  evidently  been  bricked  up  for 
some  centuries.  It  was  about  1 ft.  deep,  and  on 
he  wall  at  the  back  of  it  was  painted,  in  very 
brilliant  colours,  a scene  representing  the  death 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  colour  shook  off  like 
dust,  but  a drawing  of  it  has  beeu  made,  and 
will  form  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Archceolo' 
gieal  Journal.  The  additional  seating  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  put  up  twelve  years  ago. 
The  church  is  heated  by  Gidney’s  underground 
stove,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  the  cost,  in- 
cluding every  expense,  being  a little  under 
l.OOOi. 

Ilighclere. — In  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
Lord  Carnarvon  instructed  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
with  the  preparation  of  designs  for  Highclere 
Church.  The  works  were  begun  early  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  and  in  July,  the  principal 
stODO  was  laid  by  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon. 
The  works  are  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  it  is  expected  the  consecration  will  take 
place  in  the  last  week  of  November.  The  church 
is  situated  just  below  Clear  Lodge,  on  the  road 
from  the  park  to  the  village,  aud  forms  a pro- 
minent feature  in  the  laudscape,  when  seen 
from  the  Andover  road.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  church 
is  built  of  flint  stone,  having  all  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin 
cross,  and  of  course  stands  east  and  west.  From 
the  approach  from  the  village,  the  west  eleva- 
tion and  the  west  gable  are  first  seen,  flanked 
with  buttresses,  their  weatherings  terminating 
in  a trefoil  coping : between  and  round  the 
buttresses  is  a projecting  string,  over  which  is  a 
two-light  window,  having  projecting  labels,  ter- 
minating in  carved  bosses.  The  two-light  win- 
dow is  Burmoonted  by  a circular  window  having 
eight  cusps,  and  a label  aud  bosses  richly  carved. 
Ou  the  north  elevation  is  the  main  entrance 
door,  with  a moulded  arch,  with  label  and  carved 
bosses.  Further  on  are  two  two-light  windows, 
having  irregularly  shaped  quoins  aud  arch 
stones  ; beyond  this  lies  the  tower,  flanked  on 
every  side  by  stout  buttresses;  in  both  angles 
are  projections  for  the  doors  to  the  vestry  and 
ringing-rooms,  the  projection  for  the  admission 
of  the  turret  stairs  having  the  stone  weathering 
finishing  in  a carved  cross.  The  tower  measures 
5-1  ft.  in  height,  being  surmounted  by  a spire, 
estimated  at  about  48  ft.,  the  height  thus  being 
102  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  without  count- 
ing the  vane.  The  tower  is  perforated  with 
many  lights  and  openings,  and  the  spire  has 
four  projecting  dormers,  filled  op  with  louvre 
boarding.  Beyond  the  tower  are  the  windows 
to  the  chancel,  having  moulded  arches,  pro- 
jecting labels,  and  bosses  to  the  same,  carved  in 
the  natural  foliage  cf  the  country.  We  now 
come  to  the  ease  elevation,  the  most  richly 
carved  and  decorated  portion  of  the  building 
externally.  The  gable  is  supported  on  the  front 
by  four  buttresses,  flanked  by  others  at  the 
angles.  The  main  feature  is  an  arcadiug,  con- 
sisiing  of  four  arches,  supported  on  shafting. 


These  form  niches.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
carved  corbel  (presumably,  these  corbels  are  in- 
tended  to  receive  statues  of  the  four  evangelists). 
Over  this  is  a wheel  window,  richly  moulded, 
having  carved  spandrels,  with  carved  label,  ter- 
minatiog  in  carved  bosses.  The  gable  terminates 
in  a cross.  The  south  elevation  consists  of  a 
series  of  windows,  throwing  light  into  the  chancel 
and  aisle.  These  are  much  similar  to  those 
already  described.  The  whole  of  the  roofing  is 
covered  with  ornamental  red  tiles,  set  in  patterns, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  surmounted  with 
a stone  cross.  Ou  entering  the  church,  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  attention  is  the  nave 
arcade,  consisting  of  a series  of  octagon  stone 
shafting,  resting  on  carved  and  moulded  bases, 
and  surmounted  by  carved  caps.  From  these 
spring  the  moulded  arches,  having  labels  pro- 
jecting and  terminating  in  bosses,  representing 
female  heads  in  a devotional  attitude.  The  cor- 
bels on  the  responds  of  the  nave  arcade  are 
carved,  representing  male  and  female  heads 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  windows  in  the  nave 
and  aisle  have  stone  sills,  coins,  and  rear  arches, 
dying  out  on  the  jambs.  The  responds  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  supported  by  shafting  having 
carved  caps.  The  chancel  arch  contains  richly 
arranged  mouldings,  the  centre  one  being  curved 
in  a dog’s  tooth  carving.  The  corbels  from 
which  the  chancel  inner  arch  springs  are 
carved,  representing  male  and  female  heads 
“piously  expressive:”  these  are  surmounted 
and  crowned  with  flowers  and  foliage  conven- 
tionally treated.  The  tower  arch  is  formed  to 
contain  the  organ,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar  is  a two-light  window,  forming  two  seats. 
The  most  notable  thing  in  the  chancel  is  the 
reredos  just  over  the  altar : it  is  composed  of 
coloured  marble  shafting,  having  bases  and 
arches  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  medallions 
in  the  spandrels  : it  is  partly  crowned  with 
cresting  and  crocketing,  carved.  The  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  is  laid  wich  encaustic  tiles  of  a 
variegated  pattern,  which,  we  understand,  was 
designed  by  the  Rev.  Lord  A.  Compton.  The 
chancel  is  laid  with  glazed  Minton  tiles,  artisti- 
cally arranged.  There  are  three  stone  steps 
ascending  to  the  altar-rail.  The  choir  stalls  are 
ranged  along  each  side  of  the  chancel  and  close 
to  these  is  the  door  of  the  vestry,  which  is 
situated  under  the  tower.  The  floors  of  the  nave 
and  aisle  are  laid  in  black  and  red  tiles,  in 
different  patterns,  and  the  church  is  seated  for 
250  sittings.  The  monuments  are  a notable 
feature  in  the  church.  Much  expense  must  have 
been  required  to  remove  these  from  the  old  church 
and  restore  and  fix  them  here,  especially  the 
Kiugsmill  monument,  which  was  done  by  artists 
from  London,  and  forms  a prominent  feature 
near  the  door.  Quaint  inscriptions  on  some  of 
the  tablets  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  others 
we  noticed  a statue  by  Roubilliao,  which  is  not 
a common  thing  in  a country  parish  church.  The 
roofing  in  the  chancel  aisle  aud  nave  is  an  open 
one,  and  is  of  stained  and  varnished  wood.  We 
understand  several  memorial  windows  are  at 
once  to  be  inserted.  The  church  is  to  be  heated 
with  Gurney  stoves,  and  thirteen  of  Moore’s 
ventilators  have  well  provided  for  the  venti- 
lation. Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of  London,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  works ; Messrs,  Farmer 
& Brindley  were  selected  by  Mr.  Scott  as  the 
artists  for  the  carving  ; Ravenor,  Brothers,  exe- 
cuted the  decorations;  and  Mr.  Blackia  is  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Clapton  Park.  — The  foundation  stone  of 
All  Saints  New  District  Church  was  laid  ou 
Saturday  last,  the  29[.h  of  October,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  M.P.  The  Rev,  J,  F.  Stam- 
mers, the  incumbent  designate,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  local  clergy,  officiated.  The 
Church,  which  will  accommodate  upwards  of 
800  worshippers,  will  consist  of  a nave,  lighted 
by  a clearstory,  aisles,  chancel,  and  south  aisle, 
with  vestries  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  walls  will  be  faced  exter- 
nally \sith  Kentish  rag,  and  internally  with  red 
brick,  relieved  by  coloured  bands.  The  tower 
and  spire,  to  be  hereafter  added,  will  be  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  the  Geo- 
, metrical  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  architect  under  whose  supervision  the  above 
works  are  being  carried  out  is  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollmau.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers. 

Hereford. — Canon  Pyon  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  restoration,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Ward,  architect.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  restoration,  and 
was  begun  some  years  ago,  but  delayed  from 
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want  of  funds.  Mr.  Chick  dealt  with  the 
chancel  and  Mr.  Iladdon  with  the  chancel  screen 
and  stalls. 


§00lis  gifttbtl). 

Tub  Reciangular  Review  for  the  current 
quarter  eustains  our  good  opinion  of  it  as  a well- 
conducted  periodical,  notwithstanding  its  some- 
what crotchety  and  unfortunate  name,  which 
certainly  stands  in  its  way  as  a successful  quar- 
terly, of  general  interest  to  the  public.  The 
present  issue  contains  papers  on  “ Oar  Scholastic 
Institutions,”  “Ancient  Mottoes,”  “Opera  and 
Drama,”  “ Bismarck  and  the  Bismarcks,”  with 
portraits  of  the  Count  and  his  wife,  a view  of 
his  home  in  Pomerania,  and  a sketch  of  his  coat 
of  arms.  There  are  also  papers  on  “ Analogies 
of  Music  and  Painting ; ” on  “ Freemasonry  : its 
Use  and  Abuse  ; ” on  “ Incremation  v.  Interment 
and  Undertakers ; ” on  “ Beauty  and  Cosmetics ;” 

and  others. Frasc7-’s  Magazine  for  November 

contains  a paper  on  “ Modern  Italian  Art,”  from 
which  wo  may  quote  a passage  or  two  : — 

Italian  art  of  to-day,  like  its  literature,  is  too  much  a 
reflection  of  Ibe  past.  The  former  especially  is  kept  in 
exiatenco rather  by  ita  traditions  and  erudition  than  by  an 
understanding  of  the  life  of  to-day.  Gorernmeut  con- 
siders it  a duty  to  foster  art  by  means  of  academies,  com- 
petitive exhibitions,  free  lectures,  and  the  annual  purchase 
of  certain  works.  Art,  like  other  education,  being  made 
a pensioner  of  the  State,  as  might  be  expected,  the  public 
assumes  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  except  under 
oUieial  pressure  or  professional  clap-trap,  wheu  some  per- 
sonal interest  is  at  atako.  There  aro  no  Italian  buyers  of 
works  of  art  to  speak  of.  Works  purchased  by  the 
Government  are  usually  put  where  the^  are  little  seen.'  In 
general  they  are  not  worthy  of  exhibition.  Unless  Italy 
ceases  as  entirely  to  live  in  her  old  a?itbetio  as  in  her 
eflete  ecclesiastical  and  political  training,  the  promise  of  a 
future  in  art  commensurate  to  her  ancient  renown  is  abso- 
lutely nothing.  New  Italy  has  to  make  its  gods  in  its  own 
image.  A nation,  like  an  individual,  can  make  a genuine 
character  for  itself  only  by  strenuous  exertions  in  harmony 
with  its  specific  concfiiiona.  Now,  the  clever  artists  of 
Italy  look  two  ways  at  once  for  guidance-one  eye  turned 
on  antiquity,  and  the  other  to  the  Imperial  French  school, 
which  is  as  bad  a guide  in  refounding  their  national  art  as 
are  Napoleonic  ideas  in  remodelling  their  government.'’ 

A Bpecimen  of  “A  Dictionary  of  Teclinical 

Terms  relating  to  Iron  5 in  French,  German,  and 
English,”  in  coarse  of  preparation,  by  Alei. 
Tolbaasen,  Pb.D.,  Translator  to  the  Patent 
Office,  has  been  pnblished  as  a supplement  to 
the  Engineer  of  lith  October,  1870, 


Utisrjnaitiia. 

Tlie  Truck  System  In  the  Black  Country. 

The  BirmingJiam  Daily  Gazette  has  sent  a special 
oommiasioner  into  the  Black  Country  to  inqnire 
into  the  working  of  the  “Track”  or  “ Tommy” 
system.  The  first  of  his  letters,  which  appeared 
on  the  Slst  ult.,  brings  to  light  an  amonnb  of 
misery  among  the  nailmaking  trade  in  Dudley 
perfectly  heartrending.  He  says, — “The  houses 
of  nailers  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  lowest 
part  of  a town  or  hamlet,  in  filthy  courts  and 
back  slams.  Take,  for  instance,  those  in 
Dudley.  We  find  them  in  Badger’a-equare, 
in  a disgusting  court  in  Tower  - street,  at 
the  Belpers,  and  the  Barracks.  So  pinched 
with  poverty  are  the  tenants  of  the  dens  and 
holes  here  situated,  that  the  small  rent  de- 
manded cannot  be  regularly  paid.  Consequently, 
landlords  can  ill  afford  to  lay  out  money  in 
repairs,  or  in  sanitary  operations.  Tenants 
thus  become  the  victim  of  disease.  Upon  a 
recent  visit  to  the  barracks,  iu  Dudley,  we  fonud 
the  houses  in  a miserably  dilapidated  condition, 
and  some  of  them  not  fic  for  occupation.  The 
out-houses  (within  two  yards  of  the  back-doors) 
were  running  over  with  filth,  and  the  adjoining 
ashpits  topful.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
places  are  the  workshops  of  the  nailers.  It  will 
not  be  surprising,  then,  that  fever  should  be 
raging  in  the  locality.” 

Site  of  Market  for  Poreig-n  Cattle — The 

Corporation  of  London,  ns  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  last  meeting  of  Common  Council, 
have  nnder  their  consideration  the  adoption  of  a 
suitable  site  for  the  intended  new  market  for 
foreign  cattle.  Deptford  dockyard,  it  is  now 
said,  might  be  utilised  for  this  purpose}  and  the 
markets  committee  are  about  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  its  suitability. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — According  to  the 
City  Press,  the  Girdlers’  Company  have  voted 
the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  towards  the  fund 
being  raised  for  the  completion  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Panl’s.  Eleven  of  the  City  oompanies  have 
recently  subscribed  to  this  great  work. 


Iiocomotlve  Street  Vehicles. — In  origi- 
nating the  modern  velocipede  movement,  as  we 
nob  long  since  showed,  the  Builder  suggested  the 
use  of  various  motive  powers  to  be  applied  to 
velocipedes,  Bath  chairs,  cabs,  and  even  omni- 
buses 5 and,  amongst  others,  India  - rubber 
“ accumulators  ” of  power.  This,  we  observe,  is 
now  being  done  in  America.  The  New  Orleans 
Republican,  in  an  article  entitled  “ An  Omnibus 
moved  by  Clockwork,”  describes  a new  self- 
acting omnibns  which  has  recently  been  tried  in 
that  city  : — “ Underneath  the  carriage  is  what 
seems  an  enlargement  of  an  American  clock- 
spring made  of  india-rubber.  There  is  a strong 
platform,  on  which  the  car  is  to  rest,  and  to  this 
platform  is  attached  the  by  no  means  compli- 
cated combination  of  cogs  and  wheels,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  the  elastic  power  of  india- 
rubber,  moves  the  car  with  steady  motion  at 
almost  any  given  rate  of  speed.  In  front,  beneath 
the  platform,  there  is  a large  wheel,  called  in  the 
specification  of  the  patent  the  power  pulley,  among 
mechanics  known  as  the  master-wheel.  It  acts 
like  the  dram  on  which  is  wound  the  mainspring 
of  a watch.  By  means  of  a circular  lever,  exactly 
like  the  horizontal  wheel  to  regulate  the  breaks 
in  ordinary  cars,  the  master- wheel  is  turned,  and 
the  india-rubber  wound  round  it  until  that  re- 
maining on  the  pulleys  acquires  extreme  tension. 
When  wound  up,  the  contractile  power  of  the 
india-rubber  bands  will  give  the  requisite  motion 
to  the  machinery  for  the  propulsion  of  the  car. 
The  propelling  machinery  of  the  car  is  provided 
with  a means  of  reversing  its  motion,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  a lever  adapted  to  the  foot  5 by 
this  means  the  car  can  be  made  to  run  backward 
as  well  as  forward  with  equal  facility.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  stop  the  car  in  order  to  wind  up 
the  machinery.  It  can  be  wound  up  while  at  full 
speed  with  as  much  facility  as  a Lepine  watch 
can  be  wound  np  while  going. 

ITew  Bridge  at  Bathampton. — The  new 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  at  Bathampton,  which 
will  afford  a convenient  means  of  communica- 
tion  between  that  village  and  Batheaston,  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  It  baa  been  erected  at 
a coat  of  about  2,5001,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  of 
Bath.  It  is  a stone  structure,  built  in  eight 
Gothic  arches,  the  three  principal  ones  being  in 
the  water,  while  the  other  five  are  land  arches. 
The  span  of  the  main  arches  is  30  ft.  each,  and 
the  height  of  the  roadway  from  high-water  mark 
is  about  14  ft.  The  roadway  on  the  Bathampton 
side  begins  at  the  torn  which  the  old  ferry-road 
makes  just  before  coming  to  the  mill,  and  is 
about  120  yards  in  length.  It  is  raised,  aud 
enclosed  with  wooden  railings  on  either  side. 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  200  ft.,  and  its  width 
about  25  ft.  The  parapet  on  eithar  side  is 
pierced  with  trefoil  perforations,  and  ornamental 
caps  are  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  main  buttresses. 
A toll-house  has  been  bnilt,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
near  the  brewery  on  the  Batheaston  side. 

Bradford  Corporation  and  Mannlngham 
Park. — The  corporation  of  Bradford  some 
months  since  accepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Canlifl'd  Lister  to  sell  to  them  Manningham  Park, 
at  the  price  of  40,0001.  The  park  is  situated 
within  the  borough  of  Bradford,  and  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  most  sylvan  township,  Manning- 
ham;  is  beautifully  adorned  with  tine  timber; 
and  commands  wide  and  extensive  prospects  of 
the  hills  which  inclose  the  valleys  of  Shipley  and 
the  Aire.  The  estimated  value  of  the  estate  is 
65,0001 , but  Mr.  Lister  consented  to  accept 
4O,000J.,  on  condition  that  at  least  not  fewer 
than  forty  acres  of  the  park  should  be  dedicated 
for  ever  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough.  The  purchase  having  been  effected, 
after  some  necessary  delay,  the  major  and  the 
corporation  of  Bradford  recently  entered  into 
formal  possession  of  the  estate. 

Steel. — The  exports  of  unwrought  steel  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  August  amounted  to 
3,136  tons,  against  2,712  tons  in  Augnst,  1869, 
and  2,444  tons  in  Augnst,  1868.  The  exports  to 
France  to  Augnst  Slst  this  year,  amounted  to 
2,112  tons,  against  1,950  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1869,  and  1,667  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1868.  This  branch  of  oar 
exports  would  appear  to  be  steadily  extending. 

Tke  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 

the  opening  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Corporation  for  the  session  1870-71,  on  Toesday 
next,  the  8th  inet.,  a paper,  by  Mr.  Thos.  D. 
Eidley,  descriptive  of  the  “ Cofferdams  used  in 
the  execution  of  No.  2 Contract  of  the  Thames 
Embankment”  will  be  read  and  disenssed. 
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The  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  Durham. — The  Arohitecboral  and 
Archmologioal  Society  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland held  its  last  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Monday,  at  Tynemouth  and  Seaton  Delaval. 
The  day  was  tolerably  fine  for  the  season,  aud 
there  was  a good  attendance  of  members.  They 
met  at  Tynemouth,  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Priory,  which  was  examined.  At 
noon  the  company  went  by  the  Blyth  and  Tyne 
train  to  Seaton  Delaval,  where  the  hall  and 
church  were  visited.  At  2‘49  they  returned  to 
Cullercoats,  and  viewed  the  Monk’s  Stone  at 
Monk  House.  The  members  dined  together  in 
the  evening. 

Alterations  of  the  Gulldball,  Swansea 

Seven  tenders  were  received  in  reply  to  adver- 
tisement. Mr.  Phipps,  the  architect,  estimated 
the  coat  of  the  work  at  about  2,800l.  or  2,9001. 
The  tenders  were: — Mr.  David  Morgan  (Swan- 
sea), 3,750i. ; Mr.  Wra.  Williams  (Swansea), 
3,5071.;  Mr.  Thos.  Eees  (Swansea),  3,1891.; 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Watkins,  & Jenkins  (Swansea), 
3,1001.;  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Eees  (Neath),  2,9451.; 
Mr.  Thos.  White  (Swansea),  2,7501.  j and  Mr. 
John  Everall  (Great  Malvern),  2,6721.  The  ten- 
der of  Mr.  Everall,  being  the  lowest,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  work  has  been  commenced. 

Bevlval  of  Trade. — At  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  Chairman  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
enormous  increase  of  business  at  home,  princi- 
pally due  to  the  war,  and  particularly  iu  the 
shipping  trade.  The  railway  companies  at  their 
Manchester  centre  bad  been  so  overwhelmed 
wich  goods  of  all  kinds  during  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  that  it  had  been  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  could  get  through  their 
traffic.  They  bad  had  to  work  night  and  day  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  immense  quantity  of 
goods  that  were  poured  in  upon  them. 

Covent  Carden  Opera. — Those  who  provide 
the  public  at  this  time  of  the  year  with  good  pic- 
tures or  good  muaio,  are  entitled  to  thanks.  We 
have  elsewhere  spoken  of  some  of  the  former  now 
accessible  in  London ; let  us  add  an  intimation 
that  Mr.  Mapleson  has  commenced  a short  series 
of  operatic  performances  at  the  Eoyal  Italian 
Opera  House  with  a stronger  company  than  can 
nsually  be  looked  for  in  the  winter,  including 
the  admirable  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Madame  Sinico, 
Madame  Trebelli,  Mdlle.  lima  diMurska,  Signor 
Cotogni,  and  Signor  Fauoelli.  Lxt,crezia  Borgia 
was  given  on  Tuesday  evening  with  completenefs 
and  effect. 

Bupert-street  Improvement. — We  have  to 
congratulate  the  Vestry  of  St.  James’s, — and  we 
might  say  the  whole  of  the  West-end  of  London, 
— on  the  deoision  now  come  to  with  reference  to 
the  opening  of  this  communication  between 
Oxford-street  and  the  South.  It  has  been 
the  work  of  eight  years,  and  the  result  of 
divers  regular  pitched  battles  and  many  skir- 
mishes. The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  also 
deserve  acknowledgment  for  prompt  recognition 
of  the  recent  special  opportanities  for  negocia- 
tions,  which  will  result  in  the  happy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  long-wanted  improvement. 

Monument  to  a Welah  Bard. — Progress 
is  being  made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  sculptor,  of 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  with  the  monument  to 
be  erected  at  Groeswen,Dear  Caerphilly,  by  public 
subscription,  to  the  memory  of  Caledfryn,  who, 
during  his  life,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
bards  of  Wales.  An  immense  block  of  Eadyr 
granite  has  been  laid  on  the  vault  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monument,  which  will  be  composed 
of  polished  red  granite,  standing  upwards  of  9 ft. 
high,  the  base  being  9 ft.  square.  In  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  die  will  be  placed  a bronze 
medallion  of  the  deceased  bard. 

St.  David’s  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Wood  & 
Sons,  having  completed  a contract  to  restore 
(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soott),  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  cathedral,  the  choir,  and  the 
towers,  have  now  received  orders  to  proceed 
with  farther  works  in  the  restoration  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  together  with  their  roofs  (which 
are  all  covered  with  lead),  aud  also  the  requisite 
timber  ceiling  of  the  former. 

The  City  Iilbrary  and  Museum. — We 

learn  from  the  daily  papers  that  the  first  stone 
of  the  intended  New  Library  and  Mnseum  for 
the  City  of  London,  and  of  which  we  gave  a 
view  and  plans  not  long  ago,  was  laid  on  Thurs- 
day, the  27th  ult. 
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3Pler  for  Coatham,  near  Barllng'ton. — A 

meetiDg  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  promenade 
pier  at  Coatham  has  been  held  at  the  Lobster 
Hotel,  when  it  was  nnanimously  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  formation  of  a company  for  the  pur- 
poseof  carrying  this  pier  into  execation  forthwith. 
The  sum  of  3,000L  was  subscribed,  and  further 
promises  made  will  considerably  increase  this 
amount.  The  capital  is  to  be  7,OOOL,  the  engi- 
neers being  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams,  Stockton  and 
Coatham. 

Xostructlon  In  Science  for  'Women. — 

We  would  direct  attention  to  the  lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Physical  Science  about  to  be  given 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
by  Professors  Huxley,  Guthrie,  and  Oliver,  com- 
mencing on  the  9th  of  November,  at  eleven  in 
the  morning.  An  advanced  course  will  be  com- 
menced on  the  15bb,  and  the  first  of  six  on  the 
Clavecin  and  Pianoforte,  by  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer, 
will  be  delivered  on  the  16th,  in  the  afternoon. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Contracts. 

A correspondent  again  objects  that  the  Board  do 
not  send  lists  of  the  amounts  of  tenders  to  each 
competitor.  He  writes, — “In  the  case  of  sewer 
or  road  contracts  the  amounts  are  generally  read 
out  in  open  court,  but  in  the  case  of  the  fire- 
engines  stations,  the  contracts  being  settled  in 
committee,  the  result  to  the  contractors  is  not  in 
any  way  made  known.” 


TENDERS. 


For  new  chapel  and  schools,  Heywood-street,  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Richard  Owens,  arehiieet.  Quantities  by 
Sir,  Croweroft 


Thomson  fCitv-roudl  

....  £2,610 

0 0 

Tickell 

Davidaon...  . . 

Todd..,. 

Parry  . 

Davies  4 Mawdalev  

....  2,369 

0 0 

Heard  4 Eaddie  

TitomsoB  (Tork-strect)*  ... 

2,327 

0 0 

• Accepted 

For  stone  staircase,  vaults.  4c..  i 

JOK,  rltraiid.  ivir.  j.  n,  Kowlev, 

supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  ; — 

Snowdon 

Merritt  4 Ashhv 

1,438 

Cmbb  & Vauffhan  ...  .. 

1,414 

Brass  . 

L392 

King  4 Sons  

Kellv.  Brothera 

1,373 

Scriviner  4 White  

Coils  4 Sons  

1.28G 

SharpiDgton  4 Cole  (accepted)..  1,293 

0 0 

For  hnilding  public  rooms  at  Belvedere,  Kent.  Mr. 

A,  E.  Fite,  architect:— 

Whiting £2,194  0 0 

Nightingale  1,673  0 0 

Cowland 1,640  0 0 

Butler 1,499  0 0 

Blake  1,470  0 0 

Tongue  1,279  0 0 


For  a new  shaft,  100  ft.  in  height,  for  the  Alum  and 
Ammonia  Company,  Limited,  Hawgood-street,  Bow  Com- 
mon. Mr.  David  Jackson,  architect 

Irons  (accepted)  £296  0 0 


For  a new  infirmary,  new  board-room  and  offices,  and 
alterations,  at  the  Steyning  Union  Workhouse,  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex.  Mr,  B.  H.  Nunn,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied 

Burstow  & Burfoot £.6.047  0 0 

Kadin 3,995  0 0 

Bushby  3,961  0 0 

J.  & A.  Stenning  3,923  18  0 

Nash  & Co 3,828  0 0 

Watsou  3,649  0 0 

Smith  3,624  0 0 

Lockyer  3,560  0 0 

J.;Cbappel' 3,494  0 0 

D»lby .*. 3,200  0 0 

Miles  3,1-45  0 0 

Blackmore  (accepted)  3,099  0 0 

W.  Chsppel  (withdrawn)  2,793  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  shops  iu  High-road,  Turnham- 
green,  for  Mr.  Owen  Davies.  Mr.  E.  Monson,  jun., 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  : — 

Lamb  S Son  £1,984  0 0 

Btevenaon  1,963  0 0 

Scholtes 1,097  9 0 

Cuppa  & Eitao  * 1,673  7 0 

Har.fison  & Son 1,590  0 0 

Scarlett  & Elmer 1,674  0 0 

Mansfield  1,563  0 0 

Henning  & Sou 1,615  0 0 

Gough 1,496  0 0 

Niblett  & Son  1,400  0 0 

Blick  1,300  0 0 

Byah 1,350  0 0 

Barber  &.  Groome  1,329  0 0 

J.  A E.  Whittaker  1,240  0 0 

Warr  1,215  0 0 

Funthorpe  1,160  0 0 

Too  late. 

Day  & Beach 1,842  1 5 4 

nightingale  1,721  0 0 

Dover  & Co 1,099  0 0 


at  the  loteruational  Exhibition  of  1S71. 

For  the  Frames. 

Drew  £1,725  16  0 

Howard  & Sous  1,567  1 6 

Smith  & Co 1,467  0 0 

Lucas,  Bros 1,446  8 0 

Jubustone,  Jeanes,  & Co 1,315  6 0 

Gillow  & Co 1,271  4 8 

Rage 1,176  17  10 

Holland  & Sons  (accepted)  1,107  15  6 

For  the,  Glass. 

Thames  Plate  Glass  Company £312  11  7 

Kanisay  428  H 0 

Londou  and  Manchester  Plate 

Glass  Company -411  0 0 

Savoy  Glass  Company  406  14  0 

Birmingham  Plate  Glass  Company  400  6 o 

Willmoro,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  384  16  10 


For  St.  Philip's  Schools,  Arliugton-square. 

Gough,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  •— 

Cohen  £3,350  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw. 2,910  0 0 

Marwick  & Thiirgood 

Crabb  & Vaughan 

Chappell 

Snowball  

Eolland  2 767 

Wood  ' 

Colls  & Co.' 

Crockett 2I020 

Wright 2 fi>.T 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Co 

Marion  

Windfhip  

Myers 

Newman  & Mann 2,588  0 0 

Colo 2,670  0 0 

. 2,545  0 0 

Nightingale  

Hughesdon 

•Henahaw 2.143  0 0 

Elease  . 2,378  0 0 

Gibbs  Si  Son  2.339  0 0 

Parsons  & Telling  2,235  0 0 


For  shop  and  stores,  Blackfriars, 
Pond.  Mr.  E.  Powell,  architect ; — 

Barrett  & Wiekerlow 

Jackson  4 Shaw  

Moreland  4 Son  

Turner  4 Sons  

Xviss  4 Eoe  

Merritt  4 Ashby 

Brass  

Colls 

Nightingale  

Fish ' 

Newman  4 Mann 

Browne  4 Eobinson  

Jewell  & Sons  

Foster,' 

Hensliaw 

Condelt  


for  Messrs.  Spiers  4 


7,717  0 0 
7.622  0 0 
7,541  0 0 
7,494  0 0 
7,44.3  0 0 
7,-436  0 0 
7,380  0 0 
7,363  0 0 
7,203  0 0 
7,186  0 0 


For  Nos.  8a  and  9,  St.  George’s-place,  Knightsbridge, 
for  Mrs.  General  Blake.  Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect.  Quan- 


tities aupplied  by  Mr.  Griffiths  : 


7,C00 

6,996 

6,927 

6,937 

6,760 


0 0 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  16,  Hariington-squarc. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  architect : — 

Kelley,  Bros £606  0 0 

Laidlaw  572  0 0 

Nash  563  0 0 

Mann  565  0 0 

Axford  5,37  0 0 

. Nightingale  619  0 0 

Eyers  543  0 0 


King  4 Sons 

Mansfield  4 Price. 
Trollope  4 Sons  . 

Condor 

Jackson  4 Shaw  . 
Patrick  4 Son 
Dove,  Bres.  ., 
Myers  4 Sons. 

Brass  

Colls  4 Sona  . 
llill  4 Sons*  . 


£17,090  0 
16,533  0 
10,263  0 
15,614  0 
15,500  0 
15,187  0 
15.075  0 
14,921  0 
14,673  0 
14,376  0 
14,155  0 
Accepted, 


Deduct  for 
Bath  Stone. 
..  £754  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  to  be  built  in  Bell-yard, 
City-road,  St.  Luke's.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect : — 

Macey £1,849  0 0 

West  1,706  0 0 

Hyde  1,779  0 0 

Eaton  4 Chapman  3,622  0 0 

Brown 1,480  0 0 

f For  a pair  of  villa?,  Hazellville-road,  Hornsey-lane,  N. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect : — 

Peatchcott £3,036  0 0 

Brown  4 Sous 2,700  0 0 

Tiilly  2,596  0 0 

Wright  2,395  0 0 

Collingwood  2,344  0 0 

Hawkes  2.334  15  0 

Ponlson  2 203  0 0 

Blease 2,28-1  0 0 

Niblett 2,234  0 0 

Blackmore  4 Morley 2,270  0 0 

Cooper  2,274  0 0 

Tall  2,222  0 0 

Clieasum 2,095  0 0 

Warr  2,<''20  16  0 

Dyne  1,927  0 0 

Hoere 1,796  0 0 

Luscombo  1,575  0 0 

For  Now  Congregational  Church  at  Broadstairs,  for  the 
Eev.  A.  F.  Bennett  andthe  Building  Committee.  Messrs. 
E.  Habersbon  4 Brock,  architects 

Osborne  ..  .£1,440  0 0 

Nightingale  1,398  0 0 

Wilkins  4 Son 1,351  0 0 

Hiller , 1,335  0 0 

Barwick  ..  . 1,328  0 0 

Starkie  1,270  0 0 

Snell  4 Trayte 1,045  11  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ATchltectiral  Art  CUues  {cancelled  ; bavin;  appeared  eUewUere). 
— J.  W.  I.  N.  (CjU  Scott,  Upper  Keoaiugton  Gore,  W.).— U.  (in  tjpe). 
— l^nocamua  (see  Weals’*  Treatise  on  Ualhcmatlcal  lustrumeaU).— 
G.  8.  (the  price  of  a book  ctn  always  be  learnt  by  a note  to  the 

publisher).- J.  II.-J.  4 8 W.  C.— P.  T.  D.-J.  & B.-T.  W.T.— 

Mr.  C.- J.  W.~W.  T.  P.- J.  B,-W.  H.  W.-C.  E.-S.  K.  C.-J.  K.— 
Messrs.  O'C.-J.  H.  E.— Dr.  W.-8,-T.  N.— U.  U.  8,— r.  C.-W.  3L— 
R.  E.  T.-M.  Y.  F.-F.  G H.-B.  H.  N.-T,  J.  II.-U.  J.-E.  J.-B.  T. 
—3.  S.-C0I.  3.— W.  B.— W.-W.  W. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addissa  of  tbe  sender,  not  Devessarily  fo 
publication. 

NuTK.— The  responsibility  of  st^ed  artioles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  camiot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  stA-ongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Gommu/iiications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  ivill  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Ofice,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In  crown  8vo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  pricelOs  01.  cloth. 

Akudimentary  manual  of 

AKOHirEC.TI'KK  : beiug  a CjncUe  History  and  Erplatiatloo 
of  the  prluclp.d  Styles  of  European  Architeotora.  Aucieut,  Me Jimval 
atid  Itensiisaiice  ; with  ihelr  chief  Variations  d.acriherl  and  lllui 
tra’eil.  T>  which  Is  appended  a Glossary  of  Technic  il  Teruu, 

By  THOMAS  All'CHELL,  Actho'  of  " Tiie  Stopp-ug-stme  to 
AreWiteatare." 

London:  LONGMANS.  OREeN,  A CQ.  Patecnoster-rnw. 


Juvt  Fubiisbed,  price  3*. 

npHE  REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

_L  iiITTEEot  the  TOTTBSHAVl  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 
the  DISPOSAL  of  the  8RWAOB  uf  ibeir  District. 

Edited  by  P.  P.  MAKdllALL,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  B/ard. 

E.  A F.  N.  bPON,  4?,  Chari iig-croM. 


FA1K8A1KN  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Thlid  tdllioD,  revised  and  lm,.roTtd.  price  IOj.  G I. 

[RON  : its  History,  Properties,  and  Fro- 

cnees  of  Manuf-Cu-e. 

By  Sir  WIU.TAM  FAIRBi  IRN.  Bait-C.F.  LL.D.  4e. 

With  numerous  llm-trations. 
ipetsure. 

10.  Strength  and  Properties  tt 
G>st  anil  Wrought  Iron 
and  Steel. 

11.  Armour  riat«s. 


ible  Ii 


Operadons  of  the 

Wrought. 

7.  The  Forge 

8.  Mr.  Be- seiner’s  Procete. 

9.  Production  of  Steel. 

EdlLburgh  : A.  & C.  BLACg,  London  : LOXQM 


Chem'cal  Ccmposltloa  of 


13.  StulLirliB  of  Iron  Trade. 

14.  fmpioTi.ineiils,  18(14-1839. 
16.  Experimental  Resoarcbes  on 

the  atcobanical  Properties 
of  Steel. 


iCO. 


TO  AKUHITECI'S  AND  BURVEYORB. 

Designs  pkepakbd  from  rough 

bKKTCBES  or  otherwise,  'n  the  best  manner.  Perjpectives 
drawn  and  etched,  or  tinted.  Quantities,  billing,  and  absiracilng 
with  accuracy.  Terms  moderate. — Apply  to  Mr.  MYE113  TAY’LOR 
19.  Itavies-inn,  Uolherm 


T)AB.TNEKSHIP. — An  artistic  Architect,  of 

Jif  seme  rxoorience  in  Cnnnlry  Houses,  U desirous  of  PUB- 
CUASINO  a fc-HAtltt  or  PARTNEngUlP  in  a well-estaOlithed  and 
prorperou*  ARCHirEOT’S  OFFICE. -Aititiess.TftUl'a,  care  of  Mr. 
Trilton,  46,  Druminond  atreet.  BU'tjn-siiu.te,  Ljn  lou. 


P A R T N E K S H I P.— WAN  TED,  by  a 

I BUILDER,  who  bis  more  woik  In  baud  than  he  can  manage, 
ail  active  FABINEK,  with  a few  huiidiei  pounds  at  cummaod,  to 
arsiat  in  the  inauag-meut.  None  but  prlucipals  treated  wttb.— 
Address,  with  real  natue,  to  435,  Odlee  of  '*  Tue  UudJer." 


t?ORESTERb’  HALL.— To  CLERKS  of 

I ‘ WORKS.— in  experienced  and  competent  Man  is  required, 
lor  the  above  building.— .Ipplioatiouf,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
Ustliuonials  or  references,  aod  statlug  salary  rcquirei',  to  be  for- 
•warded  at  once  to  Mas .rt.  GEORGE  LANSDOWN  A POLLARD,  2 & 3, 
Warwick-street,  Cuariug-ccois.  8.W. 


OUILDFUKD  HIGHWAY  DISTRICT,— 

VJT  APPOINTtiENT  of  DIdl'UICr  SURVEYOR.- The  Guild- 
ford Highway  B"ft  d are  defrous  of  receiving  APVLKiATIONS 
from  pereons  qualified  to  SU  the  office  otDldTBlCr  SUKVEyOR. 
The  person  elected  must  reside  iu  the  district,  and  devote  , his  who'e 
time  to  the  duties  uf  his  ofhee.  The  district  comprises  about  17$ 
miles  of  r.iad,  and  conuslns  tbirleen  paiLshes.  Salary  1404.  per 
avtium.  ApplIcatlOD*,  iu  the  batid>rUiug  of  the  candidate,  sUtlug 
age.  present  and  previous  ocenpilioo,  ^companied  by 


MONDAY,  the  2t-t  NOVEII- 

Eti  next.  SeieuUd  candidates  will  have  Qsiiue  to  attend  on  day  cf 
rciion.  MARK  811ALLPEICE,  Clerk. 

Guildford,  26tb  October,  1870. 


OUKVEYOK  and  INSPECTOR  of 

io  NUI?ANCEa— Notice  is  berebv  Given  that  the  Begnor  Local 
Bonrd  will  on  SAIURUaY,  the  Mth  day  of  NOVEMBER  next, 
APPOINT  a tUKVEYOR  and  INaPEtTOR  uf  NULsANCEB  for 
ibeir  Distiict.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  prepare 
pl>iiB  and  ppeclflcatiuus  of  alliea  defence  and  other  works  that  may 
he  required,  and  sopeiiulend  tbe  execution  of  such  works,  lee  that 
the  Lea  deftneer,  gas  lamp*,  and  other  property  of  the  Beard  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  inspect  ’be  district  as  In-pector  uf  NutsaDcea 
ptrlcdlially,  atiecd  all  Boaid  Meetiugj,  and  perlorm  nil  tbe  other 
oa'ics  of  Buiveyor  and  Inspector  of  Noisances  a cording  to  the 
Toaids  byeiawe.  ILe  ul.ry  will  not  exceed  ItHlL  per  annum. 
Appi'caliona  from  candidaies,  ititing  age,  sal-ry  required,  and 
pattkulara  of  former  engageraeou,  and  enclosing  testimouiaU 
must  be  deliveud  at  tbe  umce  of  the  Local  Board  before  FIVE 
p.m.  on  the  said  32.b  day  of  NOVEMBER.- Ily  order  i-f  the  L vcai 
Eo.ird.  IKltEDERlCK  KLEINS.  Clerk. 

B.  gnor,  Ens.ez,  S2ad  October,  !87d. 
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ASHTOM  l£ 

(LATE  A.  A.  ROBINSON  & CO.), 

14  & 15,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SLATE  AND  IRON  MERCHANTS, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  MARBLE  and  Enamelled  Slate  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  KitclLeners,’and  every  description  of  Marble  and  Slate  Masonry. 

SLATE  SLABS. — Sanded,  Planed,  and  Self-faced,  in  all  Sizes  and 
Thicknesses,  varying  from  1 foot  to  12  feet  long  and  1 foot  to  6 feet 
•wide,  and  Mannfactared  into  the  following  Articles,  viz. : — Cisterns 
for  Honses,  Factories,  Breweries,  and  Papermakera’  Vats ; Lavatories, 

Urinals,  Pickling  Troughs,  Ships’  Galley-floors,  Bagatelle  and  Billiard 
Tables,  Bins  for  Wine  or  Beer  Cellars,  Shelving  for  Green  or  Hot 
Houses,  Dairies,  Pantries,  Larders,  Stores,  and  Stables ; Chimney- 
pieces,  Hearths,  Paving,  Steps  and  Kisers,  and  many  other  useful 
articles. 

ENAMELLED  SLATE. — Chimney-pieces,  Urinals,  Lavatories,  Baths, 
and  Facia  Slabs,  and  Inscription  Tablets,  Hall  and  Refreshment 
Table  Tops,  Chess-boards,  Loo,  Console,  and  Dressing  Tables,  &o. 


HOOFING  SLATES. — All  the  Quarried  Sizes  and  Colours, — Blue* 
Purple,  Red,  and  Green,  of  several  Shades. 

RIDGING  . — Slate  of  various  Sizes,  with  and  without  Roll,  and  also 
with  Galvanised  Cast-iron  Cresting,  Teruo-Hetallic,  Blae  and 
Red,  Plain  and  Roll,  and  Crested,  in  numerous  designs  and  pitches. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  BRASS  SANITARY  FITTINGS.— 

Uriaal  Pan  Baeins,  Angular  Bedford  Cradles,  Flat  Wall  Bedfords,  of 
varions  Sizes  and  Patterns,  with  and  without  Lips.  Basina,  Circular, 
Angular,  and  Sqnare,  and  many  others  of  the  ordinary  Stock  Sizes, 
Brass  Fittings,  Spindle  Valves,  Round  Closet  Valves,  Wastes  and 
Washers,  Connecting  Screws,  Draw-off  Cocks,  Ring  Washers  & Plugs. 

BELL  TRAPS,  &c.  WHITE  GLAZED  TILES. 


EliipBc^Stovea,  Register  Stoves  for  Bed.  [ Jliuton’a  and  other  Tiles  for  Hearths, 
rooms,  Berlin^  Black  Registers,  with  and  | Raia-watsr  Goods, Sash-weighia,  .Sc. 


IMPROYED  YORKSHIRE  RANGE, 
fitted  with  iarge  wrought-iron  Oven,  with 
Hot  Plate,  Bright  wrought  Fall  Bar,  and 
Bright  wrought  Fall  Crow  over  fire,  Draw 
Grate  with  wrought  hinged  Dripping-pan 


Registers,  Berlin  Black  and  Bright  Gochio  I'  Cottage  Ranges,  Self-acting  Ranges, 

Grates,  lile  Grates,  Dog  Grates,  Fenders,  Cottage  Kitcheners,  Builders’  Kitch-ners,  

Fireirons,  Coal  Vases,  &c.  | Villa  Kitcheners,  Club  Kitcheners,  and  the  | StaQd&  liack,Hotnearthwithloo86  Kings 

_ ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  and  SU.PPHRS  are  respectfully  invited  to  INSPECT  th. 
pieces  are  on  Show  and  in  Stock,  fitted  with  suitable  Stoves,  Fenders,  Tile  Hearths,'  Fire-irons,  Sc.  emuite,  prices  of  which  will 
ary  House  in  the  Trade.  Sheets  of  Drawings  and  Price-list  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Tratle-card. 


I and  Plngs.and  Door  fitted  with  Bright  Bands# 
Bright  Gridiron  and  Standard  or  Grilling 
Stove  in  place  of  Hot  Hearth,  with  Side  and 
Back  Recessed  Covings  anii  Arched  Smoke 
Plate,  with  enclosed  Top  Cover,  and  large 
wrought-iron  Boiler,  for  bath  andkitchennse. 
SFTOOW-ROMS,  where  over  1,010  Chimney- 
be  found  to  compare  most  favourably  with 


Works,  BOW  BRIDGE,  STRATFORD.  Home  and  Shipping  Wharf,  VICTORIA  (London)  BOOKS. 

Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  & 15,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BURY  STREET  is  most  centrally  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  Broad-street,  Moorgate-street,  Fenchurch-atreet, 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  Cannon  street  Railway  Stations.  All  Communicatioua  to  be  addressed, 

ASHTON  & GREEN,  14  & 15,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MARBLE 

CHIMNEY 

PIEOES 

of  Every  Kind, 
Style, 
and  Price, 
suitable 
for  Cottage  or 
Mansion. 


Enamelled 
Slate 

CHIMNEY 
PIECES 

are  produced 
in  imitations 
of  the  Choicest 
and  most 
rare  Marbles 
and 

— Inlay  Work. 


THE  EOLLOWING  VARIETY  IS  GENERALLY  KEPT  IN  STOCK:- 
MARBLES.  - B;oilhii,WliiteTeiii,Eouge^BlneB6lge,St.  4nn|8,  Black,  | ENAMELLED  SLATE.— Egyptian  Green,  Griolte,  Lumaelielle,  Hosa 


Browu  Brocatelle,  Spanish  Brooatelle,  Vert  Morin,  Rose  de  CastiUe,  Italian 
Qriotte,  Mona,  Jaune  Lamartine,  Black  and  Gold,  Blanc  P.,  and  Statuary. 


Antique,  Belgian  Grey,  St.  Ann’s,  Black,  Swedish  and  Purple  Porphyriaj 
Granites,  Serpentine,  &c.  So. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  5,  1870. 


x>estdent  pupil.— a civil  engi- 

I NRBR.  rmliliiig  PfAt  LoidoD.  lii*  a VAHANCy  for  it  RBSI- 
UENT  PUPIL,  »ho  will  hare  Ihe  opportunity  of  aeiiulriiig  A prsc- 
Heat  kBOw'eiigB  of  dn>ln»ve  »'id  SRiiltaiy  w.  ik.  nad-uialring,  ■■■'- 
Tejlre.  Uvrlliiig.  4c.  Mr.  I’hilllps.  nf  SwnnK-a,  i«  r«qu»i‘ 
ccuimuDloate  addr«M.— Addrese,  3.  E.  OCRee  of  “ Tlie  Balidor. 


|U»Ud  t 


TTACANCY  for  a YOUTH.— Good  ^vriter, 

V quick  ai  accoonti,  «n'I  C'D  t.r»ee.  Age  11  to  17.  Woik«hop 
honra.— Apply  t.i  T.  'P.  TRUSS.  C.E.  Iron  MeicUaut.  So.  Prlsr- 
atreet,  Southwark  Br  dge-roaJ. 


TIT" ANTED,  a Man  who  thoroughly  under- 

tV  ttanda  BNAMELLIKO  SlAIB  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— 
Addrea*.  by  Utter,  A.  B.  Mr.  G.  WhlU’s.  Printer,  2,  Britten-terrace, 
KiDg's-road.  Chelrea. 


Wi 


-NTED  (of  a steady  character),  a 

OKNBBALASSISPANTand  GOTHICDRAUQUISMAN.  well 
Ietail.ftl30$,  per  w»ek.  for  apermau-ney.  to  a eotiable  gentle- 
•Addreae,  G.  SMITH,  Architect,  2,  Portlaod-Tllla,  Rom. 


"117  ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT,  an  ex- 

W perienced  MANAGING  AP3IRTANT,  in  a provlocUl  cl'y, 
to  Condnet  a Large  Otneral  PRACriCE.—Addr.eB.  bv  letter  only, 
ttafing  age.  lerina,  and  full  parilouUri.  to  X.  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr. 
Balaford,  52,  High  Holborn,  London.  W.C.  Eepllee  and  return  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

YYT'-A.NTED,  a thoroughly  efficient  ASSIS- 

V Y TANT.— Apply  to  FLOCKTON  '&  ABBOIT,  ArchlUoU  and 


WANTED,  by  an  ARTIST  and 

DRAUOHIbMAN  of  ability  (.u  E»h  bitoi).  KMPLOTMEZT 
to  Fxicule  from  Hough  Skrtebre  or  oihnwiee.  Drawings  of 
MacblLcry,  Mrtal-work.  Oiuummial  end  Architectural  Drsigoe, 
Pl.nntre,  Lendtrepe,  eillog-ln  Ur  archltecte.  and  general  drawing, 
at  the  unifotm  low  ra'e  of  2».  vrr  hour.  Dmwingsof  luodera'e 
detail  Bccinjvlirhed  in  a couple  of  houre.-G.  P.  NORMAN. 
Draughteinan,  18.  Appleby  road,  Dvlaloii,  N E. 


TO  ARCeiTBCTS,  AUCTIONEERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

"\U ANTED,  a KE-EHGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  YouigMAN.  Is  a neat  draughtfnian.  underetaude  prrtpec- 

llve.  can  ptepare  drawlrgj  from  rough  sketcUra.  an-l  aaslst  In  tai 
qu  nlilira— Addreaa,  6.  P.  34,  Alfred-atreet,  Wtitbonine- 
BernaburT.  


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  4*. 

KE-ENGAGEMENT 

ASSISTANT,  Up  in  book-keeping,  eat  mat 

meaauilDg.irlmecoat.BndRenFTsijobDing.  Could  luauage 
of  ihe  irlnclpal  Good  rcfereucee.  ” ‘ “ 

Borkeleyatre.t,  Porlman-equare.  W. 


XirANTED, 

VV  CLERK  end  AS: 


, C.  A.  B.  30,  Uppei 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  JIANDFACTURERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION, 

V V MANAOtR.  by  a practical  Man.  at  a asUry  or  per  J 
Sixteen  jear.’  c haracter  fr'in  the  laat  aliuatlon.  — , . 
Park'd  Pottery,  I.ewUhaui,  S.K.  


TO  MASTER  PLUMBER?.  BUIL0ER8.  4-. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

TION  or  JOB,  as  Ihorougbly  practical  PLUMBER.  Well 
up  In  all  branchei.— Addrraa,  W.  C.  W.  19,  nuntawonb  terrace, 
Edgware-road. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  to  take 

PLASTERING,  by ‘he  piece,  labour  only.  No  o>J»cllnn 
to  lake  charge  of  a job.  Town  or  country.— AddieM,  460,  OtIlce 
" The  Builder.”  

RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Brickwork  rrCiittlni 

•ferenoea. — AdJters,  B.  A. 


WANTED, 

_ FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  Brickwork 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  HOUSE  AaEN^^  *e. 


RE-KNOAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  < 
_ Well  up  in  meaeuting  aud  ee'lmatl 

in  wiltli'g.  graining,  and  decrraiing,  F.tet  c 
the  Weal-end.  Pprcim>na  of  workmanibip  i 
of  Writing  or  Graining  taken,  Piecework. - 
Caledoula-terrace.  Klug'a-road,  CheUea. 


■ to  Take  Charge  uf 
ig.  Good  expeiienc 
raa  teatlmoiiiala  frni 
rn  be  abowii.  A Ji 
. Addreit,  P.  B.  20 


WANTED, 

V V DRAUGHT! 


TO  AEOHlTECrP. 

by  a first-rate  GOTHIC 


DRAUGHTSMAN. -a  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  H a 
knowledge  of  deaign  and  detail, 'and  la  well  up  In 
Kirst-c  aea  lereienceB.  — Addrers,  IL  0.  3b.  Cllpstoue-atre 
njua-e,  W. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 


"WANTED,  a SITU  A'l  ION,  or  JOB,  by  a 

VV  good  Plumber.  Oai,  andilLitwaterFllter.  Can  do  zinc  work. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 


ir  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN. 
Tborougbly  w.ll  up  in  all  b aiiche 
been  foreman  on  eou  e of  the  large 
the  management  of  Urge  numbers 
cloaa  leferrncea  from  employe 
Alma  street.  Llverpcol. 


,d  jjlner 
lie  building  trad 
I in  Euglanil,  ai 


.ad  a 


a SITUATION,  ; 

F’aintlrg  and  glaz'.og  if  rcqulied.— AdJre 
E.  8.  53,  E'giu-terrace,  Maida-vale,  KUbum. 


WANTED, 

PLUMBER.  Paint 


FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  practical  M*n.  Csrpe 
and  joiner.  Haa  had  great  experience  in  all  branchei  of  the  bull 
inde.  Comtetent  to  meaeure  up  work,  aud  make  out  wor 
drawings  ; or  would  Uke  work  by  contract,  labour  o ily.  T 
or  countiy.  Finl-cUaa  r.fereuctB. — Addreaa,  413,  Office  of  '' 


WANTED, 

by  a thoroughly  p 


aae  work.  Bolds  a dret-cla' 

1 connexion  with  machtnery  ; or  wouia 
, tebeduir  of  prices.  Good  references.— 
I,  2'2,  Oiiioe  of ''The  Builder."  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVErOE3. 

TT7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a I 

VV  SURVEYOR'S  ASSISTANT,  aged  29.  Thoroughly  efficient 

meaturer;  practically  experienced  in  biilHuig  works;  well  op  In  0 
ail  Iheldutlea  of  a measurer,  tan  be  well  recommeuded.  Terms  p 
raoderate.-Addreas.  H.  T.  care  of  Houzrkeeper,  10,  Lineoln's-ina-  A 
fleldt,  W.C.  ' 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TT7 anted,  by  the  Adrertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  IMPROVER  to  the  PLUM 3INO.— Addreae,  449, 

Office  of  " The  Balldet.''  "• 

"WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a Builder’s,  ^ 

\ V Archilecl’e,  and  Burveyot’a  Office,  by  a Youth,  eg-d  15,  well 
educated.  Good  leterencea.- Addriss,  G.  8.  9,  Northumberland- 
street.  Strand. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  i 

YY7ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  an  ENGAGE-  o 

VV  MFNTaalMANAGING  ASSISTANT.  Fnlly  qualified  inaJl 
brenchea  of  the  profession,  from  an  experience  of  nineteen  yeaie.— 
Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  118.  Camden-road,  N.W. 

YYT" anted,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  " 

VV  a SITUATKiN  In  a BUILDER'S  or  CONTRACTOR’S  Office, 

or 'ae  TI.MEKEEPER  (Joioer  by  trade),  who  would  be  wllliug  to  fill 

op  hla  time  at  the  bench.  Has  a knowledge  of  drawing.  Nun- 
society  man.  Aged  2i. -Addresi.  W.M.  H.  ASHTON,  13.  Barque-  -j. 
terrace,  Coblt-loWQ.  Poplar,  E.  ( 

TO  BOILDEP.S  AND  OTHERS.  { 

■VYrANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  aa  GAS- 

V V FITTER  and  BELL  HANOBR,  or  can  work  at  the  forge,  -i 
if  required,  or  wld  take  work  by  the  piece. — Address.  E.  W.  No.  i , 
UUI-strest,  Kuighlabiidge. 

TO  ARCHirSCTS.  “ 

YYT"  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  aa 

VV  ASSISTANT.  Accustomed  to  prepare  finlrhed.  work'ng.  f 
aud  detail  drawings,  speelflcetione,  to  desigu.  survey,  Ac.  Is  well  up 
in  construction,  and  h«s  had  the  msn»gi-mrn',  of  an  office  for  rome 

linia-Addrejs,  ARCHITECT,  Mr.  Robertson,  95,  Upper-street,  ; 
Islington. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

VfANTED,  a EB'ENGAGEMBNT,  aa 

W A8-I9TANr.  Will  up  in  quantities,  m-amring.  book- 
keeping tracing,  drawing.  Ac.  Good  tefereticre,  Salary  moderate,  r 
Address,  B R Herbert  House,  Mile-end,  Portsmouth.  i 

TO  BRICKSIAKERB. 

"WANTED,  by  a Youns  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  CLERK  and  FOREMAN  In  a Brickfitlit.  Can  be 
highly  recoiutaetid'd  by  th- Aim  he  i«  about  leaving,  where  he  has  1 
bceu  five  years.— Address,  G,  J.  16,  Os*n  y cresceut,  Camden-toad.  ( 

YYT” anted,  by  a Young  Man  (aged  21),  a 

VV  FirUATION  In  a BUIl.DEK'd  or  SUKVBYOR'S  Cffioe. 
Cau  trace  iUn«,  take  out  quan'jtles.  U thoroughly  np  ti  book- 
keeping. wrUes  a good  hand,  and  has  had  practical  expeiienne  of 
the  building  trade.  Fiit'.-class  references  given.  Only  inodorato 
salary  lequired.- Address,  No.  323.  Office  if  “The  Bu'lder." 

TO  ARCHITRCTS,  Ac. 

YY7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  neat  and 

VV  quUk  DRAUo'hTSMAN).  a RRENOAOEMKNr  in  an 

Architect's  Office,  temporary  or  otberwlsA-Addrese,  W.  D.  care  of 

Mr.  Durham,  103,  Msuor  s'.reef,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

wanted,  by  a YOUTH,  a SITUATION, 

W Wi'h  an  AKCHITFCr,  SURVEYOR,  or  BUILDER.  Haa 

a knowledge  of  land  su  vey'ug  -ud  mea-nrlng  artlficms'  work. 
C.n  atslst  with  plans,  •peciflca-lone,  and  the  dutlea  of  a-i  office.- 
Address.  H.  CHAMBB&LAIN,  Colby  Lodge,  near  Begelly.  R.  8.  0. 
South  Wales. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

YY^ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Joiner  by 

VV  trad*  a RK-K^GAOEMENT.  aa  SHOP-FOREMAN.  Accus- 
lomed  to  all  kinds  of  maihlcery  In  the  builalog  tr-de,  thoro^u.  hjy 
cnmpelent  lu  making  out  working  drawlfgs.  Ac.  — Address,  A.  B.  Is'j, 
Warwlck-slreer,  Pimlico.  8 W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

"tir ANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  aa 

VV  HANDY  MAN.  at  PluiEbiog.Paiuliog.  Glazing.  Ac.  U.eful 

loan  owner  of  a 1 .t  of  hmitea  or  •m«ll  master.  Can  repair  roofs, 
draltia.  Ac.— Address,  J.  W,  18.  Hatebsm. terrace,  HatcUsm-road, 
Old  Kent-road. 

"XirANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  a thoroughly  practicalO-’NERALOUr-LOOB  FOKkMAN. 

Carr  enter  and  Joltjer  by  trale.  First  class  references,— Address,  431, 
Office  of  " Tbe  Bu'lder." 

"tir ANTED,  in  a Contractor's  or  Builder’s 

VV  Office,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an  experienced  CLERK,  of 
tweu'y-fivB  years' atanclinr.  Fu  ly  qualified  in  the  whole  routine 

• nf  official  duties.  Terme  moderate.— Address.  A.  18.  Warren-street, 

• Periionville. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  LAND  AGENTS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTTANTED.  a KE-ENGaGEMBNT,  by  a 

VV  practical  Man.  Well  acquainted  w|ih  the  building.  Isa 
; Roo-1  designer.  .Iraught»ru«n,  mi-asurer.  and  quanHiy  - 

. Addrss*,  SQUARE,  Mr.  Haivvy,  Bootmaker,  HlgU-sticet,  Watford. 

A\7ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

VV  a Constancy,  by  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND— Plumber, 

® Painter  and  Gaifl'.ter.  Town  orcouutry.— Adlresa,  T.  F- 119,  Groat 
. Ponuml  street,  W. 

- "tprANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

3 VV  thoroughly  nrotllca!  and  efflei-nt  FOREMAN,  to  Take  tbe 

, Entire  Charge  Of  a Job.  or  Working  Forrman  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.  Aged  38.  Good  references.  — Addteis,  iL  M.  41,  Bslvedere- 

- road.  Lambeth,  London. 

”•  "IPTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  flrst-iftteUBAUOIirSM.AN.  Accustomed  to  prepare  flushed, 
wotkire  and  detail  drawiogt.  Well  up  In  construe' lou -.nd  pe'spec- 
tlve  F.'fteeu  years'  experience.— Addreii,  No,  417,  Office  of  ' The 
. Builder." 

TO  BUIIDER3  AND  HOUSE  DECORATOR?. 

lNTED,  fora  constancy, a SITUATION 

by  a thoroughly  good  QRAINER,  Writer,  Paperbauger,  and 
t»l  Decor.tor.  Can  be  well  reoommenitFd  by  his  late  em- 
bo  le  parting  with  him  solely  through  alsoknesa  of  trade.— 
ly  letter  only,  to  a.  B.  5',  Morlliner-otreet,  Caveudteh- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

three 

CARPENTER 

Willing  to  work  the 

. Aged  2S.— Addreaa,  J.  H.  23,  St. 
Holloway,  N. 


AYT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

VV  year,’ Agreement  for  IMPROVEMENT  as  a i 


TO  BUILDERS.  *c. 


me.  Can 


at,  City- 


WANTED,  by 

TT  a SITUATION  aa  JC 


Younu  Man,  aged  22, 

JUNIOR  CLERK  in  a BUILDaR'S  ntfice. 

me  lauring  in  «11  i's  braiicite,  having  beeu 

for  the  laat  six  yeara.  Can  trace  well,  and  is  a very 
ISO.  Wages  mnderate.  Good  reference —App.y,  by 
6,  Virglala-t  rrace,  near  Clspham-rjad  BUtlou. 


r country. — Addtei 


A.  13,  Hat 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

E Advertiser,  who  has  practised  sand  haa 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  WOf-KS,  wishes  for  an 
Kxpeiieucad  in  qiiantttler.  — Addroaa,  ARCUI- 
Queeo-street,  Westminster. 


rjpHE  Ad 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUiLDERS. 

ORARY  ENGAGEMENT,  or  o( 

WANTED,  by  a thnr.ughly  prac'ical  Surveyor,  gio 


TO  BUILHEfiB  AND  OONTUACTORS. 

rIMEKEEPER,  YARD  or  WHARF 

FOREMAN.— A young  Married  M m eeeka  an  ENGAOEMSST 

1 either  of  the  abuVe  cspacitlee.  B ime  or  nbros.' 

, the  duties.— Address,  43'J,  Office  of  “ Tbs  Baildo 


3 CONTRACTORS. 


Timekeeper,  clerk,  &c.— The  aj- 

veitber  reouires  a SiTUATlONlM  abov-.  Haa  had  several 


L SiTUATlONIa 
' First-cls's  testtmouiala 
n-atreet.  Brighton. 


sud  lofereuoaa,- Addre 


E-ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  by  an 

efficient  BUILDER'S  CLEEK  -nd  MANAGER,  w.ll  versed 
» .auiii  g-up  woik>  and  esHmatlug,  makln<  out  acciun's,  prime 
.'osta.ic.  Befoiences,  &o.  flrjl-clasi.— Address.  418.  Office  oC'  lho 
Builder."  


-LK; 


TO  ARCHITECTS  SURVEYORS.  AND  BOILDERS. 

Engagement,  temporary,  or  three 

four  da  a a-week,  WANTED,  in  town  or  ccuotry,  bj 

' '.-class  Quantity  Taker.  Meaeu-er.  and  Draugbwmsn.  Aged  3t». 
•class  te.iim.nlara-  Term.,  12  . 61.  per  day. 

-rooms.  24,  Klug  Wilham  slreet,  Strand. 


or 


— Address,  A.  li.  Z. 


TO  STONE  MBR0HANT3.  CONTRACTORS.  ANO  BUILDERS. 

Employment  wanted,  a.  cleric, 

COLLECTOR,  or  TIMBKEU’ER.  Couv — 
work,  book-keepiiig,  and  slight  knowl-dgo  of  di 
Addiets,  ALPHA.  17.  Praed-»tr»et.  Paddliigton. 


Agei  24.- 


TO  BUILDERS,  DICORATORS,  4o. 

YY/'ANTED,  a situation  or  .TOB,  by  a 

V ! ORAINER.  PAINTER,  and  PaPERHaNGER. —Addreae, 


1.  10,1 


WANTED,  by  a young  Architect,  an 

FNGiOEMENT  as  ASSISlANT.  Is  well  up  in  tfllce 

routine,  lurv.ylug,  plana,  detail  drawinga.  4c.  Salary  not 

an  object  as  tmplo}meut  in  a dret-ciaas  offi'e. — Addres- 
Br.  m'ey  House,  Noliingham. 


I,  E.  T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Wj^KTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  b 

VV  BVjLDEB'S  (.nice,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  ia  well  vers*. 


ttJANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  an  IMPh  OVER  to  the  Carpentering  and  Jotaering. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ASUKVEYOR,  of  long  experience,  requires 

a RE  BNOAQEMENr,  as  MEASUKINO  UP  and  K»lI.'iIAT- 
ING  CLERK,  or  lu  SUPERINTBSO  the  CON jTttUCTION  of 
WORKS.— Address,  H,  W.  10.  New  North-street,  Had  Llon-sqnare, 


TO  ABCHITBCTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A SENIOR  ASSISTANT,  aged  37,  is  open 

J\  to  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Well  sc-iuainted  with  generivi  and 
perspective  drawlog.  deUila  of  loustruction.  ptepArlug  snecifl"-*- 
aud  quaiilltiea,  supiriiitendiug  works.  Ac  — Addresi,  ALbU  V , 
rthur-r.iad  North.  Br  xton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

GENTLEMAN  will  shortly  be  DIS- 

ENGAGED.  Canprepsre  all  neoasa try  finished  and  work- 


Office  of  " The  Builder." 


irtuteud  work.— AdJfSsa, 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

AS  YARDMAN,  TIMEKEEPER, CLERK, 

4c.  by  a young  married  Man  (sge  29).  Carpeuter.  'Wiling  l> 
wjik  at  bench  if  required.  Can  get  out  ronzli  p'sUA.  Well  ac- 
ciuaiuted  with  menaailng  of  hard  Umber.  Waj-e,  winter,  24s  ; 
summer,  27s.  References  if  required.  — Address,  1'.  M.  P.  Weet 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A S WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CABPEN- 

f\  TEBS,  or  open  to  take  piece-work.- Address,  T.  S,  2,  Latt’a 
row,  Ashburuham  Ealate,  Cbelsea,  S.  W. 


A 


10  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, who  !i  perfectly  cajiahle  of  getting 


p rspectives.  Ac.  is  a good 
der.lauds  the  ruu'ine  of  ars  office,  U desirous  or  in 
KNOaGSMBNT.  Terms  moderate -A'Jdres*,  C.  K 


CLERK  of  WORK^',  or  as  TRAV^^L- 


WANTED, 

VV  WORKINGS 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  as  General 
uui-door  Foreman,  by  a thoroushl,  prao'lcil  joiner  and  stairc.ae 
hand.  Age  33.  O.  od  dtau.hismnn.  and  weil  up  in  setting  tnt  all 
kindsotwork.  Well  up  In  lua-hioery  and  piecewn.k.  F tstcUea 
leferetce  from  London  firm..— Addrras,  H,  K.  lU,  Aldenham-itreet, 
Semers  Town,  N.W.  . 


TV  ANTED. 

VV  PHOP  Foil 


TO  BUILDEBS.  _ 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

FOREMAN  of  JOIN  ERS,  by  a thoroughly  prat 
1 Juiuer.  Age  40.  Well  up  lu  selliug  out  i 
work,  sod  well  acquainted  wi  h the  system  ol  ' 
Addiesr,  T.  M.  No.  2,  AUied-stiett,  Btmar 


LKB,  COLLECTOR.  Ac,— WANTED, 
■y  a hlghly-respsClable  Ttedeatr 
bablU.  A jitter  by  trade.  Remuner 
all  Inoumv,— Address.  W.  care  of  Mi 
tmau  A Fotbertugham's,  Builders,  68.' 


n BNQAGEMENr 

on  sac-riidsry,  havl 
f.  B.  Calwlll,  at  M 
lohalds  -iohJ. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PRINCIPAL  ASBISTANT.  A Gen- 

an.  who  haa  occupied  for  some  years  a responsible  post- 
ing CLERK  in  Loudon  firms,  and  Utterly  in  the  office  of 
an  Arubileclsu  lire  Midland  Couutlea,  in  good 
eimUar  Engagemeut  lu  Town  or  the  nelghbourhi 
Addi  ess,  B.  B.  B.  35,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish 


A®n. 


re,  W. 


TO  AECUlTECrS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

N AifSlSTANT,  of  many  yeirs’  expen- 

,ocein  office  and  on  works,  desii  - o'-rr- * e.uM.r.rT- 

Can  take  charge  of  an  office,  or  the  mange. 

TeatlmoLlsis,  references,  aud  terme.— A-ldi 
[ Bouih  Hackney,  N.R. 


A" 


a RE-BNGAGEllE.Nr. 

ButUnd-iuidi. 
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A Revieiv  of  Architectural  Progress. 

T the  opening 
meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute 
of  British  Archi- 
tects, held  on 
Monday  evening 
last,  the  pre 
sident,  Mr.  T 
H.  Wyatt,  deli 
vered  an  inte 
resting  and  val 
uable  address 
!l  With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  portion, 
ii  referring  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
^ Institute,  we  print  the  whole  of  it : — 

I At  this  moment  there  are,  I believe,  in  exist- 
ence no  lees  than  eight  societies,  all  more  or  leas 
associated  with  objects  connected  with  architec- 
tnre  and  kindred  to  our  own  : — 

1.  The  Institute. 

2.  The  Architectural  Association. 

3.  The  Architectural  Alliance. 

4.  The  Architectural  Museum. 

5.  The  Architectural  Exhibition. 

6.  The  Architectural  Benevolent  Institution. 

7.  The  Architectural  Publication  Society. 

8.  Architectural  Art  Classes. 

Now,  If  subdivision  weakens } if  a stream 
diverted  into  half  a dozen  difierent  channels 
takes  from  the  power  of  the  original  cur- 
rent; and  if  “union  is  strength,”  would  it  not 
be  wiser  and  probably  more  successful  if  all 
these  sccieties,  working  for  ends  tending  to 
advance  and  benefit  one  profession,  could  be 
united  and  worked,  if  not  under  one  manage- 
ment, at  least,  as  one  society,  one  powerful  body  ? 
I am  not  the  first  of  your  presidents  who  has 
felt  that  some  eftort  might  be  made  in  this 
direction  with  advantage  ; and  though  I am 
probably  treading  on  delicate  ground,  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  would  only  require  time, 
patience,  and  tact  to  realise  a good  deal  of  the 
object  I have  in  view. 

When  a benevolent  society  was  sought  to  be 
established  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
it  was  not  left  to  the  individual  action  of  one  or 
two  zealous  and  kind-hearted  members  only,  as 
it  was  with  onrs.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  council  of  the  Institution,  and  a sum  of 
23,0001.  was  raised  in  a few  weeks,  and  its  funds 
are  administered  by  a committee  of  seven  sub- 
scribers, of  whom  the  president  and  two  members 
of  council  are  ex-o^cio  members. 

I am  ashamed  to  confess  that  I do  not  know 
whether  any  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made 
to  realise  these  objects,  beyond  those  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  with  reference  to  the 
“ Architectural  Museum,”  but  I cannot  think 
there  should  be  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  three  societies  like  the  Institute,  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  whose  objects  are  so  similar,  if  the 
union  were  approached  in  a spirit  of  conciliation 
and  mutual  trust.  This  junction  being  realised, 
and  suitable  premises  being  obtained,  the  five 
societies  last  named  might  naturally  find  their 
ii  home  under  one  roof. 

The  Institute,  consisting  of  624  members,  was 
1 founded  “ for  the  general  advancement  of  civil 
ij  architecture,  and  for  promoting  and  facilitating 
ti  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
J arts  and  sciences  connected  therewith.” 

The  Architectural  Association  consists  of  550 
1 members,  engaged  professionally  in  the  study  or 
4 practice  of  architecture,  and  of  those  interested 
I in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  connected 
..  therewith,  the  Association  dwelling  specially  on 
!•  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a more  com- 
i plete  and  systematic  education  of  architectural 
I students. 

The  objects  of  the  Architectural  Alliance, 

1 established  about  1862,  are  to  promote  unity  of 
] action  and  good  feeling  throughout  the  country 


at  large,  and  to  aid  in  improving  all  matters 
connected  with  professional  practice,  such  as 
competitions,  unity  of  professional  charges,  con- 
tracts and  agreements  with  builders,  &c.  The 
Alliance  now  includes  nine  or  ten  other  metro- 
politan and  country  societies,  and  appears  to  be 
in  full  action. 

Here  then  are  objects,  surely,  most  closely 
united, — the  “Association”  devoting  its  great 
and  careful  energies  principally  to  the  education 
of  the  students  of  architecture ; and  how  success- 
ful their  energies  have  been,  and  how  deep  an 
interest  is  taken  by  the  younger  members  of  our 
profession,  by  our  assistants,  and  by  the  pnplls 
of  London  offices,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  last  year,  103  new  members  have  joined  the 
“ Association.” 

Whilst  on  the  snbject  of  “ unity  of  action,”  let 
me  say  a few  words  ou  the  desirableness  of  that 
unity  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  and  in  all 
that  affects  our  professional  action  : we  have 
established  a code  of  charges  which  is  accepted 
generally  by  the  profession  throughout  the  king- 
dom as  equitable  and  as  its  guide,  and  which  has 
been  recognised  by  some  of  the  courts  of  law  as 
fairly  binding  on  employers  and  employed.  Why 
should  we  not  lay  down  one  to  be  our  guide  in 
all  matters  of  competition  (since  competitions, 
in  spite  of  their  many  inconsistent  and  unjust 
results,  will  probably  still  be  reverted  to)  ? Why 
not  seek  to  aid,  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Institute,  the  laudable  exertions  which  have  for 
some  time  past  been  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  Architectural  Alliance  ? Why  not  seek  to 
form  amongst  ourselves  a conrt  of  appeal  for  all 
questions  of  professional  etiquette  and  conduct  P 
Why  not  agree  to  certain  general  conditions  of 
contract  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  pro- 
fession by  the  Institute  as  proving  an  equitable 
basis  of  contract  between  our  employers  and  the 
builders  engaged  in  their  works?  Your  council  has 
had  frequent  meetings  and  discussions  with  the 
committee  of  the  Builders’  Society,  and  has  agreed 
upon  certain  general  headings  for  conditions  of 
contract  between  employers  and  employed,  which 
it  thinks  equitable  and  which  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  a general  meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
approval  and  adoption.  They  have  been  approved 
by  the  committee  of  the  Builders’  Society,  and 
I am  informed  that  all  the  tenders  lately  sub- 
mitted for  the  great  work  at  the  Government 
Offices,  were  made  on  the  understanding  that 
these  general  conditions  formed  the  basis  of  their 
contract.  I am  glad  to  find  that  my  predecessor, 
Sir  William  Tite,  sanctioned  with  his  experience 
the  equity  of  having  a reference  or  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  architect  on  some  points, 
though  not,  of  course,  on  questions  aff  cting  the 
quality  of  the  work  or  of  the  materials.  The 
absolute  power  often  claimed  by  some  engineers 
and  architects,  of  deciding  all  qnestions  con- 
nected with  the  contract,  and  its  intentions  even, 
appears  to  me  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
equity  ; aud  though  some  may  still  cling  to  such 
powers,  we  have  abundant  proofs  how  painfully, 
and  yet  bow  ineffectually,  each  powers  work. 
We  can  all  remember  the  lingering  years  of  liti- 
gation and  expense  connected  with  the  great 
case  of  Mackintosh  v.  Tbe  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  in  which  Mr.  Brunei’s  decisions 
were  disputed.  The  case  of  Smith  & Knight  v. 
Penarth  Dock  Company  has  been  for  years  before 
the  courts,  and  is  now  hung  up  in  Chancery  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw’s  powers  under  the  con- 
tract, and  Mr.  McClean  has  been  equally  power- 
less to  enforce  his  award  in  the  case  of  Hill  v. 
The  South  Staffordshire  Railway,  though  his 
powers  of  decision  appeared  unlimited  : this  case 
has  now  been  fourteen  years  in  litigation.  I 
believe  that  many  engineers  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion are  now  in  the  habit  of  introducing  arbitra- 
tion clauses  in  their  contracts,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  unnsual  to  nominate  the  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  time 
being  as  tbe  arbitrator  between  the  engineer  and 
contractor  engaged  on  the  work,  or  leaving  it 
to  him  to  nominate  the  arbitrator,  an  arrange- 
ment sanctioned  by  the  solicitors  of  the  various 
public  bodies  interested. 

And,  may  I ask  why  there  should  not  be  one 
General  Building  Act  auplicable  to  all  towns  in 
England  with  a certain  population  (and  with 
powers  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Act),  in- 
stead of  having  upwards  of  200  corporations  and 
local  boards  to  introduce  varied  and  conflicting 
regiUlations,  involving  much  uncertainty,  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  architect 
practising  much  in  the  country  ? The  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool  has  postponed  any  amend- 
ment in  its  local  Act,  in  tbe  hope  that  Govern- 
ment may  introduce  one  general  Act.  It  surely 


would  not  be  impossible  to  arrange  one  Building 
Act  which  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and  com- 
prehensive to  meet  the  various  conditions  of 
materials  and  local  customs,  and  sufficiently 
elastic  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  novel 
materials  or  of  improved  modes  of  construction. 

If  the  vision  I have  indulged  in  of  a real  alli- 
ance amongst  all  those  bodies  is  too  visionary 
and  hopeless,  then,  at  least,  let  us  have  mutual 
sympathy  and  respect,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
co-operation.  The  ^success  of  any  one  of  these 
bodies  must  aid  in  the  great  work  we  have  all 
in  view.  The  education  and  advancement  of 
tbe  arohiteotnral  student  and  pupil  is  an  object 
of  as  great  moment  to  the  architect  as  it  must 
be  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  formation  of 
a student  class  by  tbe  Institute  itself;  tbe  insti- 
tution of  Architectural  Professorships  at  King’s 
College  and  the  London  University;  the  various 
classes  and  courses  instituted  by  the  Architec- 
tural Association;  the  establishment  of  a volun- 
tary architectural  examination ; the  Soane  Me- 
dallion ; the  Travelling  Studentship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ; the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  ; 
ail  offer  benefits  to  the  architectural  student  and 
pupil  of  the  present  day  to  which  we  of  a passing 
generation  were  strangers.  They  are  to  be 
largely  congratulated  on  such  advantages,  and  I 
trust  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  future  of  our 
profession  will  proportionately  bring  forth  fruit. 
What  sneh  opportunities  are  doing  for  the  pro- 
Jossional  student,  for  him  who  will  hereafter  have 
to  earn  his  bread  by  his  own  hand  and  head,  the 
establishment  of  tbe  Fine  Art  Professorships  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  will,  I hope,  do  for  those 
studying  in  the  Universities,  and  who  from 
wealth  and  position  naturally  form  the  prin- 
cipal class  of  the  architect’s  future  employers. 
Hitherto,  the  region  of  art  in  any  shape  was, 
if  not  repudiated  in  the  Uuiversitiea,  at  least 
ignored ; and  I am  sure  there  are  many  who 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  some 
of  onr  greatest  professional  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements have  arisen  from  a want  of  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  with  architecture  itself, 
or  with  the  otJier  arts  so  iutimately  bound  up 
with  it  amongst  some  of  our  employers.  How, 
then,  is  this  drawback  to  be  met  ? Nob  by 
attempting  to  teach  the  non-professional  world 
the  details  of  design  and  constrnction,  bub  by 
induciug  all  teachers  to  make  tbe  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  in  its  general  features  a portion 
of  all  liberal  education.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  architecture,  like  that  of  the  other  arts, 
is,  in  fact,  an  essential  element  in  the  history  of 
civilisation  and  enlightenment,  and  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  thoroughly  educated 
mind.  The  creation  of  each  architectural  style 
or  period  has  been  the  result  of  the  religions, 
political,  and  social  ideas,  and  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  the  period  which  gave  it  birth.  In 
every  age  which  has  produced  a true  style  of  its 
own,  the  principles  of  this  creation  have  been 
the  same,  though  the  details  and  constructive 
forms  may  have  differed,  and  it  is  just  the  know- 
ledge  of  these  principles  of  sonnd  art,  whether 
of  architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  teach  the  employer — the  non- 
professional  student.  The  stndy  of  architectural 
forms  is  thus  a necessary  element  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  most  civilised  races  of  the 
world.  The  study  of  the  literature  of  any  nation 
is  only  one  element  in  tbe  acquisition  of  a know- 
ledge of  its  real  life,  and  to  the  stndy  of  its 
literature  should  be  added  tbe  study  of  its  arts 
as  the  expression  of  that  life  in  visible  forms. 
This,  I venture  to  believe,  would  be  the  cure  for 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  some  employers  in 
matters  of  art,  and  it  is  as  practical  as  it  is 
urgent. 

It  may,  indeed,  bo  regretted  that  such  studies 
did  not  form  part  of  the  education  of  that  body 
of  seven  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  highest 
position  in  the  country,  who  formed  a commis- 
sion, but  a few  years  ago,  to  inquire  into  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Royal  Academy  (a  society 
formed  to  promote  the  three  sister  arts  of 
painting,  sonlptare,  and  architecture),  and  who, 
after  sitting  for  months  aud  hearing  abundant 
evidence  of  the  want  of  aid  or  instruction  to  the 
architectural  pupil,  made  an  elaborate  report 
and  various  suggestions,  but  without  giving  the 
shortcomings  affecting  our  profession  “ one  single 
word  of  notice  or  allusion.”  A very  distinguished 
member  of  that  Academy  called  attention  to  this 
fact  “ as  a proof  of  the  little  consideration  which 
architecture  received  iu  this  country  at  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  it  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect the  very  highest  consideration.” 

If  tbe  Royal  Academy,  as  a body,  do  not  feel 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  architecture,  we 
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have,  at  least,  on  record,  the  wise  and  living 
words  of  their  late  president,  Sir  C.  Eaatlake, 
who  said, — “ Viewed  only  as  an  academical 
study,  no  pursuit  connected  with  the  objects  of 
taste  can  more  fitly  recommend  itself  as  an 
adjnnct  to  a liberal  education  than  a correct 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  a power  of  form- 
ing a Boond  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  archi- 
tect 5 ” but  the  Royal  Academy,  like  all  other 
public  bodies,  sooner  or  later,  follows  the  current 
of  public  opinion.  Only  last  week  a new  school 
was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
specifdly  devoted  to  the  study  of  architecture. 

I believe  the  members  of  the  Academy  deserve 
our  thanks  for  this  concession,  tardy  though  it 
maybe;  andithink  the  architectural  members  of 
the  Academy  (with  whom,  I imagine,  the  ap- 
pointment rested)  merit  especial  praise  for 
having  selected,  as  the  future  master,  or  director, 
of  this  school,  our  member,  Mr.  Spiers,  whose 
early  career  has  been  so  brilliant,  and  who, 
from  education,  power,  and  zeal,  is  most  admir- 
ably qualified  to  aid  and  direct  the  future 
students.  The  establishment  of  these  classes 
ought  to  be  universally  known  amongst  our 
metropolitan  students.  Printed  regulations  and 
instructions  will  soon  be  issued,  and  I trust  that 
every  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  boon,  thus 
adding  another  to  the  several  existing  opportu- 
nities which  the  architectural  student  of  the 
present  day  possesses  for  perfecting  himself  in 
the  study  of  his  profession. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
English  architect  to  avoid  dwelling  on  the  little 
encouragement  given  in  this  country  by  its 
Government  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  bis  profession,  or  (I  was  going  to  say) 
to  the  honour  of  its  professors ; but  I have  to 
remember  that  lately  two  of  our  body  have  been 
selected  for  such  honour  as  the  Crown  confers 
on  art,  and  that  another  member  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  similarly  complimented. 

It  has  been  asked,  “Is  Imperialism  necessary 
for  this?”  I do  not  know  that  it  is,  but  I do 
know  that  under  Imperial  rale  in  France,  in 
Austria,  and  in  Russia  even,  far  more  is  done 
towards  such  ends  than  in  England,  with  all  its 
boasted  wealth  and  energy.  What  marvellous 
progress  has  been  made  in  France  under  the 
strong  will  and  ambition  of  its  late  ruler ! an 
ambition  to  hand  down  to  posterity  hia  name  in 
connexion  with  the  grandeur  and  beanty  of  hia 
metropolis,  with  the  embellishment  of  the  great 
cities,  and  the  restoration  of  the  great  historic 
monuments  of  his  country  ; and,  though  misfor- 
tune and  reverse  are  sitting  heavily  on  his  later 
years,  his  name  will,  in  history,  be  held  in  honour 
for  the  encouragement  he  has  given  to  the  archi- 
tectnre  and  art  of  bis  great  country. 

Of  the  great  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
now  in  progress  or  recently  finished,  I presume 
that  the  following  may  be  classed  as  “National 
Works”  undertaken  by  the  Government  and 
paid  for  by  the  country,  viz  : — 

1.  The  Foreign  Office  (the  India  Office  being 
paid  for  from  Indian  funds)  and  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Offices,  for  which  tenders  have  been 
lately  submitted. 

2.  The  Loudon  Uuiversity  Building,  in  Bur- 
lington-gardens. 

3.  The  completion  of  the  Sonth  Kensington 
Buildings,  commenced  by  Captain  Fowke. 

4.  The  Rooms  for  the  Learned  Societies,  in 
Piccadilly. 

The  “Albert  Memorial,”  for  which  so  large  an 
amount  has  been  raised  by  the  subscription  of 
individuals,  from  our  Queen  downwards  ; and  the 
“ Hall  of  Arts  and  Science,”  which  may  fairly  be 
classed  as  a joiut-stock  uudertaking — important 
and  costly  works  as  they  may  bo — can  hardly 
be  classed  as  “ national  works,  nndertaken  by 
the  Government  and  paid  for  by  the  country.” 

The  “ Law  Courts,”  when  realised,  may,  per- 
haps, come  under  that  denomination,  for  they 
have  shored  the  usual  fate  of  Government 
works — procrastination  and  indecision,  and  have 
been  bandied  about  from  one  commission  or 
commissioner  to  another,  from  site  to  site,  and 
from  architect  to  architect ; but,  inasmneh  as 
they  will  mainly  be  paid  for  by  a fund  which 
has  accumnlated  from  the  snitors,  I can 
hardly  give  Government  credit  for  great  libe' 
rality  or  energy  in  this  matter.  It  has  been 
truly  said  elsewhere,  “ This  afi’air  of  the  Law 
Courts  is  discreditable  to  Government.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  that  special  characteristic  of 
British  officialism,  which  puts  off  everything 
until  public  opinion  will  wait  no  longer,  and 
then  comes  forward  with  crude  and  shallow 
propositions,  trusting  to  Providence  to  bring 


competitions  as  a sort  of  providential  arrange- 
ment for  the  development  of  unlinown  genius.” 
Happily  we  may  at  last  believe  that  the  site,  the 
plans,  and  the  architect,  have  been  finally  de- 
cided on,  and  that  in  the  early  spring  we  shall 
have  evidence  of  more  energetic  action  than  is 
at  present  apparent.  Let  ua  seek  to  dismiss 
from  our  minds  all  questions  of  past  dispute  or 
delay.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  proper  site 
has  been  at  last  fixed  on,  and  as  little,  that  this 
great  work  is  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
and  able  artist,  from  whom  we  may  fairly  anti- 
cipate a result  that  will  do  honour  to  hia  name 
and  credit  to  onr  profession. 

That  part  of  the  Government  Offices  comprising 
the  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices  is  at  last  com- 
plete, and  a new  contract  has  lately  been  entered 
into  for  the  completion  of  another  portion,  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  lu  this  great  work 
timidity  and  indecision  seem  to  have  largely 
prevailed.  The  prize  block  plan  for  laying  out 
the  Government  Offices  (in  the  competition 
originated  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall)  has  been  dis- 
regarded, the  new  buildings  seem  to  have  no 
connexion  with  tho  other  public  offices  as  re- 
gards style  or  position  ; they  have  been  done 
piecemeal  instead  of  dealing  boldly  and  at  once 
with  the  whole  group,  wasting  money  in  the 
tenancy  and  occupation  of  inconvenient  and 
detached  offices  now  rented  at  heavy  rates,  and 
giving  increased  value  to  adjoining  properties, 
which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  purchased. 

The  London  University, in  Burlington-gardens, 
has  happily  passed  out  of  the  category  of  “un- 
finished works.”  I am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Pennetborne  has  carried  out  this 
work,  where  parsimony  does  not  seem  to  have 
fettered  its  author,  and  where  be  has  wisely 
and  liberally  brought  to  his  aid  the  labour 
of  the  sculptor.  The  Institute,  by  its  presenta- 
tion of  a Special  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne  for  his  work  at  Somerset  House,  has 
already  sought  to  do  him  honour.  I feel  sure 
there  ai'e  none  who  have  not  heard  with 
pleasure  that  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
Sovereign  to  add  to  his  honours,  and  thus  to 
mark  the  sense  entertained  by  Government  of 
the  long  and  faithful  services  of  this  gentleman. 
May  he  live  long  to  enjoy  his  repose  and  his 
laurels  ! bis  professional  brethren  will  not  forget 
the  ready  aid  and  courtesy  that  he  always  held 
at  their  disposal. 

Tho  South  Kensington  buildings  and  the  group 
in  Piccadilly  are  now  making  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  it  will  only  be  right  to  wait  for  their 
completion  before  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the 
result.  Few  of  the  passers-by  through  Picca- 
dilly can  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  within  the 
block  of  buildings  that  surround  the  old  court  of 
Burlington  House,  on  three  sides  there  will  be 
housed  six  important  literary  and  scientific 
societies  and  a central  post-office, — the  Royal, 
Geological,  Chemical,  Lineman,  Astronomical, 
and  Antiquarian  Societies ; all  will  be  accom- 
modated, a sort  of  multuyn  in  parvo  ; and  if  the 
distinguished  architects  who  have  had  to  arrange 
their  plans  succeed  in  satisfying  all  these  bodies, 
they  will  have  accomplished  a Herculean  task. 
In  two  years  from  this  time  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
completion  of  this  important  work,  and  I trust 
that  the  new  tenants  and  the  present  occupants 
of  Bnrlington  House  may  long  dwell  together  as 
a “happy  united  family.” 

There  seems  to  be  an  indifference  and  apathy 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers  and  our  Parliament  to 
aid  in  adorning  the  metropolis,  or  to  do  for  our 
profession  that  to  which  the  rulers  of  Continental 
States  attach  such  importance.  Almost  all  is  left 
to  individual  energy  and  liberality,  and  a spirit 
of  parsimony  reigns  over  the  art  administration 
of  this  country,  as  it  seems  to  be  doing  in  many 
other  departments,  and  yet  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  Government  of  this 
representative  and  independent  country.  Here, 
London  is  but  a spot  in  the  political  horizon, — 
a mere  atom  of  the  wealth  and  energy  of  the 
kingdom.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Bultoo,  and  Leeds,  all  claim  their  share  in  the 
power  and  government  of  the  State.  Not  as  in 
France,  where  Paris  is  the  sun  round  which  all 
their  cities  revolve  and  worship,  and  for  the 
adornment  and  glory  of  which  every  Frenchman 
is  (or  rather  was)  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice. 
I cannot  better  illustrate  the  difficulty  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  feel  in  dealing 
with  public  funds  for  the  adornment  of  London 
than  in  reading  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
accomplished  and  influential  architect  practising 
in  one  of  onr  largest  towns.  I had  applied  to 


them  to  a happy  issue,  perhaps  believing  in  him  for  aid  towards  the  funds  for  the  restoration 


of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  writes  thus  : — “ I 
hope  the  fund  for  the  cathedral  will  be  raised, 
but  Parliament  has  done  so  much  for  London  at 
the  cost  of  the  country,  that  there  is  not  much 
disposition  in  the  provinces  to  siibscribe  for 
London  objects,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  one 
of  national  interest.  The  remark  frequently 
made  is,  the  nation  provides  London  with  parks, 
museums,  galleries,  and  libraries,  whilst  in  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  other  large  country  towns 
we  have  to  find  them  for  ourselves.  Let  the 
ratepayers  of  London  do  as  much  for  themselves 
as  we  have  to  do  for  ourselves.” 

If  this  feeling  exists  in  the  mind  of  an  acoom- 
plished  and  educated  architect,  fully  alive  to  the 
beanty  and  influence  of  architecture,  how  mneh 
stronger  must  it  be  in  the  mere  Parliamentary 
representative,  whose  popularity  is  frequently 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his  intelligence  and 
liberality,  and  with  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  principally  to  deal.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  strong  will  and  generosity  of  indi- 
duals,  our  generation  may,  I think,  be  proud  of 
what  it  has  done  and  is  now  doing. 

In  our  metropolis  we  have,  at  last,  seen 
realised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a 
goodly  instalment  of  that  grand  embankment 
scheme  suggested  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after 
the  fire  of  1666.  His  plan  was  actually  ordered 
to  be  carried  out  by  Act  of  Parliament,  22ad 
Charles  II. ; and,  though  scheme  upon  scheme, 
and  committee  npon  committee  have  advocated 
and  urged  its  being  carried  out,  it  was  not  until 
1862  that  it  took  a definite  form,  and  the  Act 
of  the  25th  and  2Gth  Victoria  has  realised  that 
which  the  Act  of  22nd  Charles  11.  failed  to  do. 
How  ably  Mr.  Bazalgette  has  conducted  this 
undertaking  needs  no  praise  from  me.  He  has 
given  us  a noble  work  in  which  beauty  and 
irtility  go  hand  in  band.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
various  vexed  questions  of  “ approaches  and 
distribution  of  vacant  spaces”  connected  with 
this  embankment,  may  be  as  successfully  dealt 
with  as  has  been  the  main  work,  and  that  the 
great  pedestals,  so  evidently  left  for  sculpture, 
may  ere  long  be  properly  tenanted. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  deserve  also 
the  thanks  of  all  who  care  for  the  improvement 
of  London,  for  having  accomplished  awork  much 
needed,  and  which  has  been  urged  for  twenty 
years,  viz. — the  removal  of  Middle-row.  In 
1865,  an  Act  was  obtained,  and  we  are  able  new 
to  appreciate  this  boon.  Nor  has  the  city  of 
London  been  backward  in  the  good  works  of 
improvement  and  utility.  They  have  lately 
realised  an  admirable  meat-market,  that  has 
always  formed  part  of  the  scheme  for  removing 
Smitbfield.  Plans  bad  been  prepared  at  various 
times,  but  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  design 
was  finally  approved,  and  the  present  City  archi- 
tect enabled  to  carry  out  a work  which  will 
associate  his  name  with  the  history  of  that  cor- 
poration which  be  servos  so  well. 

That  body  have  further  taken  in  hand,  and 
brought  to  a successful  issue,  the  internal  deco- 
ration of  their  Guildhall;  they  have  now  in  pro- 
gress, on  an  important  scale  worthy  of  the  City, 
a Museirm  and  Library  adjoining  the  ball,  works 
on  which  their  architect  has  to  be  complimented  ; 
but  the  great  undertaking  of  the  City  authori- 
ties, that  which  has  removed  a standing  disgrace 
to  the  City,  and  added  a great  beauty  to  its 
pnblio  ways,  is  the  realisation  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  One  of  the  first  advocates  of  this  im- 
provement was  Mr.  William  Grellier,  an  early 
member  of  this  Institute,  and  the  author  of  the 
design  that  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  1833  he 
submitted  a plan  and  model ; various  plans  were 
subsequently  submitted  by  others.  lu  1848  a 
scheme  was  prepared  for  the  City  by  Mr.  Ban- 
ning, and  in  1859  one  by  Mr.  Marrable  was 
authorised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
If  “in  a multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom,”  then  must  the  City  be  held  very 
blameable  for  having  allowed  so  many  plans 
to  drop,  and  so  many  years  to  pass  before  they 
ventured  on  this  important  work.  At  last,  in 
1863,  a competition  for  plana  was  decided  on, 
and  the  works  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Surveyor  of  City  Sewers,  Mr.  Heywood._  They 
were  commenced  in  1863,  and  completed  in  1869, 
when  the  Viaduct  was  opened  by  the  Queen. 
As  most  are  aware,  quest  ions  of  a delicate  na- 
ture have  arisen  as  to  the  equity  of  that  com- 
petition, and  others  even  as  to  the  stability  of 
some  part  of  that  structure.  I will,  therefore, 
only  say  that  we  should  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have  got, — a grand  approach  to  the  City,  of  the 
merit  and  stability  of  which  I have,  individually, 
no  doubt. 
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The  railway  companies  have  contributed  their 
share  in  the  erection  of  the  two  large  hotels  at 
Charing  Cross  and  Cannon-street  by  our  member, 
Mr.Edward  Barry;  and  though  last,  not  least,  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  havocalled  to  their  aid 
the  services  of  another  distinguished  member  of 
our  body,  and  a noble  pile  of  buildings  is  making 
rapid  progress.  I know  no  instance  in  this 
country  in  which  the  services  of  the  engineer  and 
architect  appear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  as- 
sociated or  to  have  realised  such  a happy  result ; 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  a case  in  which  that 
almost  universal  bngbear,  economy,  has  not  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  and  mar  the  whole  j 
and  this  remark  applies  also  to  another  great 
metropolitan  work  now  near  completion,  cer- 
tainly the  largest  and  most  important  hospital 
that  Las  been  built  in  London  on  the  pavilion 
principle.  It  is,  I think,  a fortunate  thing  for 
the  importance  and  improvement  of  the  metro- 
polis that  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  has  found  a 
resting-place  immediately  opposite  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  that  instead  of  that  large 
river  frontage  being  left  to  the  mercy  and  the 
usnal  independent  action  of  individual  builders, 
or  to  the  uuceitainty,  which  once  prevailed, 
attending  the  vacant  ground  adjoining  the 
Northern  Embankment,  a public  building  of  vast 
extent  and  importance,  with  varied  outline  and 
considerable  architectural  effect,  has  been  real- 
ised,—one  on  which  our  member,  Mr.  Currey, 
has  to  be  congratulated. 

If,  under  the  provisions  of  the  "Metropolitan 


importance  is  just  begun,  and  a new  exchange 
is  in  progress.  In  Liverpool  a new  town-hall 
and  an  exchange,  with  a large  pile  of  public 
offices,  have  just  been  completed.  In  Rochdale, 
Bradford,  and  Belfast  new  town-halls  of  great 
importance  are  in  progress,  and  at  Cheater 
a building  of  similar  purpose  has  lately  been 
completed. 

I fear  I have  already  taxed  your  patience  with 
allusions  even  to  the  few  buildings  I have  men- 
tioned, important  as  they  are,  but  they  are  but 
as  drops  in  the  great  sea  of  architectural  works 
now  in  progress  iu  this  country.  I have  said 
nothing  of  the  numerous  public  halls  of  com- 
panies or  societies,  such  as  those  of  the  Drapers’ 
Company,  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  in  London;  or  of  the  public 
buildings  undertaken  by  corporations  or  coun- 
ties, such  as  the  public  baths  at  Newcastle,  the 
Philosophical  Institution  and  Library  at  Bristol, 
the  Assize  Courts  at  Durham,  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylums  building  in  Berkshire,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Herefordshire,  or  of 
those  for  boroughs  at  Ipswich,  Leicester,  and 
Beverley  j and  the  Guildhall  and  mnuicipal 
buildings  at  Plymouth. 

I have  made  no  allusion  to  the  numerous 
private  mansions  of  great  importance  now  in 
progress  in  various  parts  of  England,  or  to  the 
great  churches  spread  and  spreading  broadcast 
over  the  land,  though  there  are  many  of  such 
great  merit  and  novelty  as  to  demand  special 
attention  if  time  did  but  permit ; or  to  the 


A^lum  District  Act  the  various  hospitals  and  ' chapels,  monasteries,  convents,  and  synagogues, 
inhrmanes  building  by  that  Board,  and  paid  for  ' which  are  hardly  less  numerous ; or  to  the  schools 
Dy  a rate  on  the  metropolis,  cannot  in  justice  to  in  towns  and  rural  districts;  but  I may  remind 
e ratepayers  lay  claim  to  nwc/i  arcAitecfitiaZ  members  and  those  interested  inthepreserva- 
pretension  or  ornament,  their  arrangements  and  tion  of  our  great  national  treasures,  the  cathe- 
etails  will,  I trust,  be  considered  satisfactory,  drals  of  England  and  Wales,  that  at  this  moment 
ana  as  a proof  of  the  greater  care  and  oonsidera-  there  are  very  few  that  have  not  received,  or  are 
tion  given  m the  present  day  to  the  wants  and  j nob  receiving,  careful  and  tender  restoration  or 
1 lugs  ot  our  poorer  neighbours.  At  any  rate,  reparation,  for  which,  within  the  last  few  years, 
1 is  ^me  iDg  for  one  capital  to  have  built  in  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been 
lees  man  three  years  two  large  asylums  for  the  liberally  subscribed.  At  this  moment  no  less 
insane  poor,  each  accommodating  1,G20  patients,;  than  fourteen  English  and  three  Welsh  cathe- 

ana  lour  hospitals  fur  fever  and  small-pox  oases,  [ drals  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  (onr 
capable  ot  treating  from  5.000  to  6,000  oases  1 leviathan)  member,  Mr.  Scott,  in  many  of  which 
annually,  at  a cost  of  nearly  half  a million  of  ' important  works  are  actually  iu  progress,  iu 
money,  all  paid  for  the  ratepayers  of  the  metro- 1 others  merely  in  contemplation,  viz.,  Westmin- 
1-  1 , i Chapter-house,  Salisbury,  GIou- 

it  the  metropolis  has  been  thus  busy  for  the  ' oester,  Cheater,  Exeter,  Lichfield,  Peterborough 
last  lew  years  on  works  of  great  public  benefit  i Hereford,  Ely,  Oxford,  Bath,  Chichester,  Ripon, 
an  improvement,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  I and  V/orcester  as  regards  its  choir,  St.  David’s, 
country  has  been  idle.  In  Glasgow,  we  have  iu  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  in  Wales.  It  would  be 
nanu  a great  university  group,  not  added  to  bit  by  I marvellous,  indeed,  if  with  such  a list  of  works 
i , but  started  q6  initio  wich  unity  of  plan  aud  requiring  deep  thought  and  study  the  world  was 

purpose,  and  with  such  architectural  pretensions  - ' • ® ^ > 

aud  importance  as  its  educational  purposes 
legitimately  call  for.  In  Oxford,  there  has  been 
of  late  aud  still  exists  much  architectural 
vitality.  In  the  Exeter  College  Chapel,  the  new 
works  at  Balliol  and  at  Christ  Church,  the  re- 
storation of  the  Cathedral,  the  new  Keble  Col- 
lege,  and  the  churches  of  Sb.  Philip  and  Sb. 

James,  aud  of  Sb.  Barnabas,  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  spirit  of  munificence  of  their  promoters  • 
and  It  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  relative  or 
general  merit  of  all  these  works,  I will  venture 
to  fiay  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  each 
will  be  found  points  of  beanty  and  originality 
well  calculated  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of 
tho  eminent  monwho  have  been  working  on  them. 

In  Cambridge,  the  chapel  at  St.John's,  and 
the  new  wing  to_  the  library,  by  Mr.  Scott;  the 
new  court  at  Cains,  and  the  new  buildings  at 
Jesus  College,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  ; the  important 
\\hewell  bnildiiigs  at  Trinity  College,  with  the 
museum  and  library  by  Mr.  Salvin,  and  the  con- 
tempiated  enlargement  of  Pembroke  College,  all 
prove  that  Cambridge  is  not  behind  her  sister 
university  in  such  work. 

If  the  great  universities  have  felt  the  value 
and  teaching  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  public 
structures,  the  authorities  of  some  of  onr  great 
public  schools  have  not  been  backward  in  the 


improvement  and  adornment  of  their  buildings, 
ihe  governors  of  Dulwich  College  have  boldly 
grappled  with  the  heavy  task  of  erecting  an 
entirely  now  pile  of  school  building;  those  who 
administer  the  aflairs  of  the  Charterhouse  have 
not  been  less  courageous,  and  a great  school 
establishment  of  much  architectural  merit  is 
rapidly  making  progress  at  Godaiming.  At 
Eton  a new  chemical  theatre  and  laboratory  has 
been  lately  erected,  showing  what  progress  is 
making  in  the  due  appreciation  of  a scientific 
education. 

The  great  seats  of  commerce  and  industry 
have  followed  in  their  appreciation  of  great 
public  buildings.  la  Manchester  a new  town- 
hall  on  a grand  scale  and  of  great  architectural 


unanimous  in  approval  of  oil  that  had  been 
done.  There  is  possibly  no  race  of  living  men 
(or  women)  so  difficult  to  satisfy  as  ecclesiolo- 
giats  or  archmologiets,  or  whose  views  are  less 
controlled  by  any  fixed  rules  or  data  ; but  I beg 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  care  (I  might 
almost  say  tender  faithfulness)  with  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  dealt  with  those  restorations  which  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see,  and  I have 
heard  those  who  are  good  judges  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Welsh  archicecture,  speak  with 
great  pleasure  of  the  truthful  care  he  has  given 
to  the  three  Welsh  churches.  I believe  that  the 
works  at  Chester,  Bangor,  and'  St.  David’s  are 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  kind,  aud 
that  in  each  of  them  many  features  long  lost  to 
view  have  been  discovered  and  laid  bare. 

These  few  works  must  evidently  leave  Mr. 
Scott  with  so  much  time  on  his  hands,  that  the 
council  can  have  little  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  date  he  may  give 
us  a description  of  some  of  these  recent  dis- 
coveries and  peculiarities. 

The  work  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  under  Mr.  Street, 
promises  to  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  important. 
It  is  not  aa  every-day  task  to  build  the  nave  of 
a cathedral,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  in  a city 
aud  county  of  such  wealth  there  may  be  no  lack 
of  funds.  Lincoln  Cathedral  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Pearson,  aud,  in  whatever 
works  may  bo  undertaken  there,  I venture  to 
believe  that  even  arobmologiats  will  be  unani- 
mous in  their  approval. 

If  tho  public  buildings  are  thus  multiplying  in 
number  and  improving  iu  design,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  street  aud  shop  architecture  of 
tho  metropolis  is  neglected.  In  the  Belgravian 
district  and  in  other  parts  private  houses  have 
lately  riseu  with  considerable  architectural  pre- 
tentions and  adornment,  and  I think  that  the 
thanks  of  such  a body  as  our  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects should  be  tendered  to  one  who,  like  the 
the  late  Lord  Westminster,  determined  to  rebuild 
and  beautify  a large  district  of  the  metropolis  at 
of  the  cost  much  income  to  himself. 


This  hurried  list  of  works,  either  actually 
iu  progess  or  but  recently  finished,  is,  I think, 
full  of  interest  for  the  architect,  and  of  pride 
for  the  citizen  of  a country  where  such  great 
efforts  are  attributable  almost  entirely  to 
the  individual  zeal,  energy,  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants.  I could  have  extended  it  largely  if 
time  had  permitted,  and  there  are  several  other 
matters  of  deep  interest  for  our  profession  which 
press  on  ray  miud,  and  which  I would  gladly 
have  referred  to,  but  in  the  incomplete  condi- 
tion of  some  of  them,  iu  the  delicate  nature  of 
others,  and  iu  the  fact  that  if  health  and  life  are 
spared  me,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  hero,  to  trespass  on  your  patience 
again  next  year,  it  will  be  better  that  I bring 
this  crude  paper  to  a close. 

It  would  ill  become  mo,  however,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  an  English  body  of  architects,  to  refrain 
from  expressing,  what  I am  sure  all  here  and  all 
in  our  ranks  elsewhere  must  feel  deeply,  our 
sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  architects  of  those 
two  great  European  countries  now  engaged  in 
such  a deadly  war,  but  especially  for  those  of 
France,  trodden  down  and  almost  devastated  aa 
that  country  is  by  the  presence  of  au  enemy  in 
her  fair  fields  aud  iu  her  cities  and  strongholds. 
We  have  no  less  than  forty-four  French  and 
German  architects  members  of  our  body,  and 
three  of  these  have  received  the  hononrable  dis- 
tinction of  our  Queen’s  Gold  Medal.  It  is  nob 
for  me,  holding  the  quasi  official  position  I have 
the  honour  of  doing,  to  attempt  to  apportion  the 
blame  of  this  bitter  struggle  (for  blame  un- 
doubtedly there  must  be  in  these  " soi-disant  ’’ 
days  of  civilisation  and  Chribtianity,  when  two 
of  tho  foremost  nations  of  Europe  are  seeking 
how  most  readily  to  destroy  the  other  and  undo 
all  the  labour  of  years  in  arc  and  progress). 
Individually,  I can  have  no  doubt  of  the  deep 
blame  and  responsibility.  Unluckily,  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  hope  for  a speedy  termination  to 
snoh  misery,  and  to  be  thankful  that  a similar 
visitation  has  not  fallen  on  our  own  land, — a 
visitation  from  which  France,  with  all  her  energy 
aud  talent  and  vitality,  will  not  recover  for  many 
toilsome  years. 

Aud  now  a parting  word.  One  of  my  pre- 
decessors in  this  chair  has  said  : — " The  arch!- 
Ceot  is  ho  who,  with  pencil  and  compass,  with 
a miud  full  of  deep  tilings,  under  God’s  pro- 
vidence, and  with  his  bravo  heart,  creates  all 
this,  and  toils  on  unheeded,  ofeeu  misunderstood, 
frequently  blamed,  and  rarely  encouraged,  except 
by  his  own  bright  star  of  hope  aud  faith.  Let 
us  work  on  then  with  the  Oonsciousuess  of  some- 
thing within  us  which  may,  sooner  or  later, 
before  or  when  in  the  grave,  be  at  length  under- 
stood, admired,  aud  honoured  by  our  fellow 
men." 

I quote  these  touching  words  from  the  address 
of  one  whom  1 am  thankful  to  see  still  amongst 
03  (a  past  president  and  our  Honorary  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Correspondenoe).  1 quote  them  as 
a true  picture  of  the  architect’s  position,  which 
should  appeal  to  all  our  feelings.  I quote  them 
specially  as  being  descriptive  of  our  friend’s  own 
position,  for  he  is  understood,  admired,  and 
honoured  “ before  the  grave"  by  all  who  know 
him  best ; and  as  being  prophetic  of  the  memory 
in  which  he  will  be  held  by  his  professional 
brethren  when  " in  the  grave.”  He  will  then 
be  " understood’’  as  an  ardent  untiring  lover  of 
his  profession  and  its  high  calling;  “admired” 
as  a genuine  warm-hearted  friend  and  cultivated 
gentleman;  and  “honoured”  for  his  unsuliiod 
unselfish  life, — an  example  which  we  should  all 
do  well  to  follow.* 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  private  view,  on  the  8th  instant,  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  enables  us  to  congratulate 
all  those  concerned  on  the  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence displayed.  We  do  not  limit  our  remarks 
to  portraiture,  or  to  any  distinct  branch  of 
photographic  art.  There  has  been  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line.  In  size,  in  clearness  of 
definition,  in  rapidity  of  execution,  in  tint,  in 
tone,  and  iu  permanent  durability,  we  can  cite 
distinct  instances  of  success  not  previously 
reached.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  science,  as  well  as  art,  has  attained 
a new  orgayion  by  the  introduction  of  the  aotioic 


* Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  P.  Marrable,  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  Mr.  B.  terrey  commented  briefly  on  portions  of  the 
address,  aud  a warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  was 
carried  by  acclumation. 
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proceflHeB  of  delincatioii.  Their  value  and  ready 
applicability  are  aa  yet  far  from  being  fnll) 
appreciated.  In  the  case  of  the  office-work  of 
the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  or  the 
hydrographer,  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  u 
drawing  is  made  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
keep  a copy.  Two  or  three  copies  are,  in  very 
many  instancea,  absolutely  necessary,  and  would 
be  always  made,  as  u rule,  if  cost  were  no  object. 
Each  copy,  if  made  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
neither  traced  nor  pricked  through,  involves  an 
amount  of  labour  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
original.  All  this  will  bo  saved  hereafter,— may 
be  saved  at  this  moment,— by  photography.  The 
heliotype  process  will  produce,  in  little  time,  and 
at  small  cost,  absolute  fac  similes  in  ink  of  any 
drawings  of  the  kind.  Not  only  the  lines  them- 
selves,  but  written  dimensions,  notes,  or  signa- 
tures upon  the  drawings  are  at  once  reproducible; 
and  the  expense  of  triplicate  copies  will  fall 
short  of  that  of  a single,  and  far  less  accurate, 
copying  by  hand.  Should  the  golden  time  of 
Parliamentary  deposits  and  parish  plans  ever 
return,  the  boon  thus  given  to  the  hard-worked 
engineer  will  bo  found  to  be  immense. 

Among  the  most  striking  portraits  on  the 
walls,  we  call  attention  to  those  by  Mr.  War- 
wick Brookes,  of  Manchester,  especially  to  160, 
called  “A  Study,”— a veritable  study  for  trans- 
parent depth  of  tone, — and  158,  ” A Portrait.” 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley  has  sent  a series  of  heads, 
about  seven-eighths  the  size  of  life,  produced 
with  a vigour  and  a delicacy  that  seem  to  leave 
little  to  desire.  Among  these,  ‘‘My  Queen” 
(106),  deserves  the  title, — an  exquisite  likeness 
of  a very  lovely  face.  ‘‘The  Sibyl”  and 
'‘Jealousy,”  close  by,  are  valuable  pathogno- 
monic studies.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cameron  has  sent  a 
screenful  of  her  well-known  shadowy  portraits 
taken  slightly  out  of  focus.  Among  these  the 
first  place  must  be  awarded  to  ‘‘  Beatrice 
Cenci,”  a magnificent  adumbration  of  a beau- 
tiful and  pbysiognomically  noble  face,  in  the 
pose  and  drapery  of  the  well-known  Italian 
Buflerer, — one  of  the  most  favourite  and  often 
reproduced  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  por- 
traiture. While  we  are  far  from  saying  that  this 
sun-picture  is  free  from  fault,  the  light  which 
bounds  the  left  cheek,  for  instance,  being  far 
from  happy  (as  it  is  not  diecernible  whether  it 
represents  hair  or  drapery),  yet  the  imaginative 
effect  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  seem  to  lookout,  as  if  by  magic,  not 
from  a surface  but  from  a transparent  depth, 
are  such  as  to  show  that  we  may  yet  obtain 
from  the  aid  and  service  of  the  sun  examples  of 
a more  subtle  portraiture  than  can  be  limned 
by  human  fingers.  We  think  that  “ My  Queen 
and  ” Mag  " are  the  first  photographic  portraits 
that  justify  this  opinion. 

In  admirable  contrast,  both  as  to  size  and 
sharpness  of  definition,  to  Mr.  Cameron’s  charm- 
ing gallery,  are  the  "InatantaneousPhotographs” 
of  Mr.  R.  Faulkner.  No.  87  gives  us  four-and- 
twenty  children — the  very  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  life.  There  is  one  little  creature,  to  the 
left,  laughing  at  the  spectator,  perhaps  the 
most  inimitable ; but  the  excellence  of  all  is 
of  the  first  order.  It  is  clear  that  the  produc- 
tion of  these  lovely  and  life-like  portraits  there 
baa  demanded  much  more  than  the  mere  ma- 
nipulation of  the  camera  and  the  bath. 
Thoroughly  sound  artistic  taste,  and  tact  and 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  children,  most 
have  been  combined  with  perfect  apparatus, 
pure  and  well-applied  chemicals,  and  complete 
mastery  of  manipulation.  We  have  never  seen 
children  (with  rare  exceptions),  quite  satisfac- 
torily photogiaphed  before,  and  we  shall  be 
conferring  a great  benefit  on  all  parents  who  seek 
to  preserve,  not  only  the  features,  but  the  fleet- 
ing graces,  of  the  fairy  tribes  of  the  nursery,  by 
sending  them  to  see  Mr.  Faulkner’s  portraits. 
His  ‘‘  Studies  ” (88)  are  also  admirable  j but  the 
children  are  unique. 

Among  landscapes  the  most  important  in  size, 
and  one  of  the  moat  excellent  in  all  respects,  is 
(44)  “The  Lledr  Valley  Moel  Seabed  under  a 
Mist,”  by  F.  C.  Earl,— a veritable  peep  into 
Wales.  Mr.  Russel  Manners  Gordon  gives 
specimens  of  six  different  processes,  demanding 
the  attentive  comparative  study  of  the  artist. 
“ On  the  Thames,  Richmond,”  by  the  Taupenot 
process,  is,  perhaps,  the  bett.  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  contributes  some  of  his  powerful  sea- 
side pieces, — with  the  waves  breaking  into  spray. 
Mr.  Stephen  Thompson’s  Venetian  palaces,  Mr. 
Vernon  Heath’s  English  forest  scenery,  Messrs. 
Robinson  & Chevril’s  ‘‘  Turn  of  the  Tide  ” (66) 
and  “First  Hour  of  Night”  (68),  and  some 
Indian  architectural  phofcograplis,  are  among 


the  mest  beautiful  contents  of  this  department 
of  the  Exhibition. 

We  should  not  omit  the  fine  portraits  by  V . 
Blanchard,  especially  the  “Studies”  (23  and 
24),  or  a portrait  (18)  by  Robinson  & Thompson. 
The  series  of  photographs  (299)  illustrating  the 
last  performance  of  the  paetion  play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,  by  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  is 
also  extremely  interesting. 

In  a very  different  walk  of  art  the  plain 
enamels,  called  photo-ceramic,  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  are  very  fine.  With  them  rank  the 
enlarged  portraits  on  opal,  by  Bullock,  Brothers 
(205—207).  The  photo  water-marks,  by  Wood- 
bury’s process,  and  the  Woodbnry-type  transpa- 
rencies, which,  we  are  informed,  are  literally 
printed  on  glass,  are  all  suggestive  of  appliances 
of  photography  as  yet  unattempted. 

Very  valuable  for  educational  purposes,  and 
even  for  higher  physiological  study,  are  the 
micro-photographs,  illustrating  entomological 
subjects,  diatomacfEO,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Thompson  (370).  They  render  micro- 
scopical  information  permanently  accessible  to 
every  observer  at  a glance,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  physiologist.  For  illustra- 
tions of  lectures  and  class  teaching  of  natural 
history,  they  are  invaluable.  The  infusoria  are 
magnified  to  the  extent  of  800  diameters.  The 
sting  of  the  bee,  the  tongue  of  the  cricket,  the 
spider,  the  grass-fly,  and  other  entomological 
dissections,  show  the  infinitely  delicate.detail  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  great  Master  Workman. 

The  Albert  type,  of  which  we  have  beard  bo 
much,  is  poorly  represented  by  the  “ Pardabitz 
TT-- (.i03).  The  Woodbury  type  is  very 


admirably  illustrated.  See  Nos.  414  to  4-0. 
The  Heliotypes,  printed  in  printer’s  ink  in  a 
printing-press,  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & Kidd,  fill 
a dozen  frames  (397-399).  Among  these  we 
notice  four  highly-imaginative  landscapes  by  an 
artist  who  makes  his  appearance  for  the  first 
time  on  these  walls,  and  whose  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  admirably  rendered  by  heliotypic  print- 
ing. The  album  of  facsimile  reproductions 
of  Albert  Diirer’s  and  Van  Leyden’s  works, 
printed  in  oarbon  by  Edward’s  process,  is  a 
treasury  of  art  which  no  student  should  be  con- 
tent until  he  has  purchased.  Mr.  J.  C.  Belton  s 
“Matt  Paper  Prints”  from  Titian’s  drawings 
(430-431)  are  simply  magnificent.  We  confess 
that  wo  have  used  language  which  may  appear 
unbalanced  or  even  exaggerated  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  admirable  works  which  we 
have  selected  as  the  best  where  almost  all  are 
good.  But  the  verdict  is  that  of  impartial 
criticism  ; and  we  are  not  disposed  to  attenuate 
expressions  of  admiration  which  are  fully  merited 
by  the  objects  described.  After  all,  in  most 
instances,  it  is  to  the  grasping,  by  actinic 
chemistry,  of  the  subtle  graces  of  Nature  her- 
self, that  these  triumphs  of  the  photographer  owe 
their  highest  charms.  The  reproductions  of 
artistic  creations,  excellent  as  they  are,  fall 
short  of  such  forgeries  upon  nature  as  the 
Beatrice  Cenci.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  4tb,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  in  the  House,  in 
Conduit-street,  when  the  president  delivered  an 
address,  and  the  business  of  the  session  was 
commenced.  The  prizes  offered  last  year  have 
been  thus  awarded  : — 

Association  prize  of  two  guineas  and  a half  to 
members,  for  the  best  essay  on  either  of  the 
following  subjects  : viz.,  1.  A monograph  of  the 
architect,  Inigo  Jones,  and  his  works ; 2.  An 
essay  on  the  causes  that  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Med-mval  architecture.  Prize,  Mr. 
John  Slater. 

Association  prize  of  two  guineas  and  a half  to 
members  of  the  Class  of  Design,  for  the  best  set 
of  sketches;  and  a prize  of  one  guinea  and  a 
half  (also  given  by  the  Association)  for^  the 
second-best  series  : first,  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers  ; 
second,  to  Mr.  A.  Webb;  honourable  mention, 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Jowers’s  prize  for  the  best  series  of  detail 
drawings  submitted  in  the  Class  of  Design,  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers  ; the  extra  prize  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman. 

Association  prize  of  one  guinea  and  a half  to 
members  of  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design,  for 
the  best  series  of  studies  submitted  during  the 
session,  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve;  honourable  mention, 
Mr.  Tates. 

Association  prize  of  2 guineas,  to  members 
of  Class  of  Construction,  for  the  best  summary , 


of  subjects  treated  at  the  meetings  of  the  class  : 
Mr.  J.  Tulman,  jun. 

Sir  William  Tite’s  prize  of  5 guineas,  to 
members  of  the  Association,  for  the  best  design 
for  a middle-class  school : Mr.  E.  Clarke.  The 
design  by  Mr.  J.  Hinton  Bryan  was  declared  by 

the  judges  to  be  next  in  order  of  merit. 

The  Architectural  Union  Company’s  prize  of 
51.,  to  members  of  the  Association,  for  the  beat 
series  of  measured  drawings  from  existing 
buildings  in  England,  erected  previously  to  the 
eighteenth  century  : Mr.  Robert  Pearsall.  Se« 
cond  prize  of  21.  lOs.,  offered  by  the  Association : 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kersey.  Honourable  mention  : 
Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  will 
Icolaro  “ On  the  Use  of  Colour  in  Diagrams  illns. 
trating  the  History  of  Architecture.”  Other 
arrangements  include  : — 

December  2nd,  Prize  Essay.  “OntheNine- 
teentb  Century,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rhodes. 

December  IGth,  “ The  Arrangement  and  Venti- 
lation of  Hospitals,”  by  Mr.  S.  Salter. 

December  30th,  “Architectural  Treatment  of 
Rubbish,”  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Redgrave. 

January  13tb,  1871,  “ Colour  Decoration,  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Grace. 

January  27th,  “ London  as  a Field  of  Study  for 
an  Architect,”  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith. 

February  10th,  Members’  Soiree. 

February  24th,  “ Notes  on  the  Recent  Works 
at  All  Hallows  Church,  Lombard-street,  with 
Remarks  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  Churches  ” 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Francis. 

March  10th,  “ Christian  Symbolism,  by  Mr. 
G.H.  Birch.  , 

March  24th,  “ Ironwork  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  Mr.  C.  Baily. 

April  2lBt,  “ Treatment  of  Terra-cotta,  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Perry. 

May  5th,  “ Canterbury,”  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee. 

May  19tb,  “ Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,”  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tarver. 

June  2nd,  “ On  the  External  Architectural 
Treatmentof  Portland  Cement,”  by  Mr.R.Plumbe. 

June  16tb,  “Architectural  Decoration,”  by 
Mr.  C.  Aldridge.  . 

June  30tb,  “General  Strength  of  Materials, 
by  Mr.  G.  Aitebison.  , , 

The  Report  just  now  issued  by  the  Aesooiatiou 
is  a very  interesting  document,  and  shows  how 
many  facilities  are  at  this  time  afforded  to 
students  who  really  desire  to  master  their 
profession.  We  invite  all  the  young  men  now 
in  architects’  offices  to  obtain  and  consider 
it.  We  would  especially  point  to  the  Art 
Ciassee  and  the  Class  of  Construction.  The 
latter  class  was  formed  in  order  to  assist  the 
members  in  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the 
practical  part  of  their  profession,  by  means  of 
an  organised  system  of  mutual  study.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  subjeots  immediately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  architecture,  on  which  each 
member  is  expected  to  acquire  information  for 
himself,  to  be  afterwards  shared  in  common  with 
his  fellow  students.  Questions  bearing  upon  tho 
subject  to  be  treated  are  issued  with  the  Report, 
and  a certain  number  are  allotted  to  each  even- 
ing on  which  the  class  meets,  and  the  members 
are  required  to  furnish  replies  in  writing,  syste- 
matically worked  out,  to  as  many  as  possible. 

The  questions  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  set, 
although  they  exhibit  a little  slip  or  two.  For 
example,  when  the  student  is  asked  under  the 
heading,  “Building  Act,”  to  “ give  drawing  of 
chimney  for  furnaces  20-horBB  power  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  Building  Act,”  he  is  asked 
to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  the  Building  Act 
containing  no  instruotions  on  the  subject. 

Students  in  the  country,  who  cannot  join  the 
Association,  would  find  the  careful  answering 
of  these  questions  a most  useful  exercise. 

The  Association  begins  the  new  campaign 
with  a good  programme. 


Explosion  at  tbe  Westminster  Palace 

Hotel. While  one  of  the  waiters  was  in  the 

act  of  lighting  the  gas  in  a sitting-room  on  the 
third  floor,  an  explosion  took  place.  He  was 
thrown  a distance  of  several  feet,  and  was 
frightfully  burnt  about  the  bands,  neck,  and 
face.  A chambermaid  was  thrown  down,  several 
of  her  ribs  were  fractured,  and  she  was  very 
much  burnt  about  the  body.  Nearly  every 
article  of  furniture  in  the  room  was  broken,  pud 
the  window  and  sashes  were  blown  out  into 
Victoria-street.  While  they  were  falling,  part 
of  the  window-frame  struck  the  head  of  a porter, 
who  was  delivering  coals  at  the  hotel.  He  was 
fearfully  cut  about  the  head. 


Noy.  12,  1870.] 
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■ MNDELSSOHN’S  “ MIDSUMMEa  NIGHT’S 

DREAM.” 

WiiE^j  we  consider,  if  it  be  only  for  a moment, 

• I -of  the  amount  of  labour  and  painstaking  which 

have  been  expended  in  the  endeavour  to  illus- 
j trato  the  life-doings  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall 
not,  or  ought  not,  to  complain  of  the  attempt, 

• I however  small  it  may  be,  to  complete,  if  pos- 

sible, all  the  illustration  it  may  be  capable  of. 

■ Even  vague  theory  may  be  useful,  for  it  may 
lead  to  truth,  or  point  the  way  to  it.  In  our 
former  notes  on  the  musical  arrangements  of 
our  present  gaffs, — the  direct  successors,  as  our 
theory  is,  of  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare, — it  was 
afSrmed  that  the  mode  of  rendering  music  in 

' them  differed  essentially  from  its  practice  in  all 
•'  other  places  of  theatrical  amusement;  and  that 

- by  the  simple  method  of  so  subordinating  the 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  uttered  words  as 

i not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  distinct 

• ; hearing  and  understanding.  If  our  readers  have 

• ; followed  us  so  far,  they  are  half-way  on  their 
; journey  from  Covent  Garden  to  the  " Globe.” 

- Before  we  go  further,  there  is  one  other  thing 
1 to  be  noted  which  apace  forbade  in  our  last,  and 
n it  is  a very  singular  and  important  one,  indeed, 

; -quite  unique,  and  out  of  the  common  theatrical 
■i  or  musical  category  of  things.  It  is  this,  that 

in  the  resourcos  of  pure  gaff  music  there  is  yet 
one  thing  more  of,  as  we  take  it,  very  singular 
1 beauty, — viz.,  the  announcement  or  foreboding 

!of  a coming  stage  event,  even  shonld  such  event 
^ be  delayed  to  the  next  act,  the  curtain  falling 
-between  the  indication  and  the  actual  event, — by 
‘ the  playing  at  smaller  or  greater  length  some 
bars  of  music  dramatically  descriptive  or  indica- 
J tivo  of  such  coming  events,  and  as  indicative  of 
’ the  character  of  the  performer,  and  the  part  he 
f”  is  to  act  as  the  plot  develops  itself.  It  would  be 
? very  difficult  to  devise  anything  more  ingenious 
and  subtle,  or  one  better  fitted  to  increase  the 
li  interest  of  a well-told  tale,  if  illustrated  at 
4 all  by  a musical  accompauiment.  It  is  not 
ij  a little  singular  that  so  beautiful  a thought 
H should  have  suggested  itself,  or  found  an  abiding 
•1  place  in  so  humble  a temple,  and  one  may  well 
il  wonder  where  it  came  from,  and  when  first 
J employed.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  in  the 
1^  performances  in  the  old  Globe,  any  snch  work 
(J  was  possible,  for  the  instruments  would  seem 
il  hardly  to  have  admitted  of  it;  neither  could  the 
>4  anusic  of  the  Globe  have  attained  the  necessary 
1]  degree  of  refinement,  for  in  all  probability  it 
4 never  went  much  beyond  the  mere  annonnoe- 
il  ment  of  the  coming  on  of  a performer,  and  the 
4 -adding  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a stage 
4 battle.  In  opera,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
i show,  the  musical  accompaniment  is  always  so 
■j  overpowering  as  almost  always  to  drown  the 
■I  words,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  them  of  secondary 
[)  importance  ; and  the  ear  of  the  audience  is  taxed 
; and  even  pained  to  find  out  what  the  play  is 
: about,  and  a book  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to 
' enable  the  hearer  to  discover  what  the  words 
i are,  and  what  the  performer  or  singer  is  utter- 
- ing.  Indeed,  the  whole  play  or  drama  becomes 
^ a song,  and  the  performer  rises  or  falls,  which- 
; ever  it  may  be,  from  an  actor  to  a singer.  But 
4 in  the  gaff,  as  we  have  said,  all  this  incovenience 
4 is  obviated  by  the  peculiar  character  and  sub- 
dued nature  of  the  musical  accompaniment.  It 
"■  is  too  low  to  drown  the  words,  and  so  really 
.1  admits,  which  opera  would  not  do,  of  a certain 
• emphasis  being  given  to  a coming  event  by  this 
■:  .preliminary  strain  of  music  indicative  of  its 
; character  and  importance,  and  even  foreshadow- 
i ing,  as  it  eomeciraes  does,  the  master  plot  of  the 
; coming  play.  What  would  not  suoh  an  idea 
; become  in  the  hands  of  a great  master  ? We 
t are  led  thus  to  enlarge  a little  on  this  interesting 
i theme,  ou  which  certainly  a.bouk  might  be  not 
' a little  usefully  written,  from  the  fact  of 
: Shakspeare  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  musi- 
. cal  composers  having  come  together  in  a 
1 somewhat  strange  way.  Shakspeare  and  Men- 
; delsBobu ! Mendelssohn,  as  is  so  well  known, 
set  the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  to  music, 
and  as  it  is  now  being  performed  in  certainly  a 
; very  appropriate  place,  the  Queen’s  Theatre— 

I Hullah  s Music  Hall  that  was  of  yore, — very  many 
• -readers  may  have  heard  what  he  has  done,  and 
! know  well  what  it  is  like.  Of  coarse,  it  needs  not 
: be  said  what  a very  beautiful  work  it  is,  and  how 
charmingly  the  great  composer  has  caught  the 
magic  spirit  of  the  Dream,  and  heightened  and 
deepened  its  interest  by  the  weird  music  he  has 
i wedded  toit.  Be  itobserved,  inpaasing,thatMen- 
' delsBohn  never  wrote  an  opera,  symphonies,  over- 
1 *tnre8,  and  oratorios  alike,  and,  as  it  has  been  well 
fiaid,  claimed  the  exercise  ofhis  noble  imagination 


and  elegant  fancy,  ofhis  pure  taste  and  profound 
scholarship.”  In  one  style  only  his  power  was 
unproved,  though  not  altogether  untried.  Men- 
delssohn never  attempted  opera,  but,  as  it  were, 
met  it  half-way  in  this  very  setting  of  the  “ Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,” — nay,  we  should  almost 
have  imagined  that  he  had  indeed,  and  in  verl- 
table  fact,  gone  into  and  borrowed  some  passing 
strains  from  a penny  gaff,  but  from  the  fact — 
the  unfortunate  fact— that  he  has  utterly  missed 
the  idea,  and  as  utterly  failed  to  invent  anything 
better,  or  as  well  and  good.  Let  ns  be  under- 
stood ; it  is  worth  a few  lines  of  even  indifferent 
talk.  Shakspeare  and  Mendelssohn,  opera 
and  gaff.  Mendelssohn  has  not  attempted  to 
perform  the  feat  of  converting  the  weird 
“ Dream  ” into  an  opera,  as  “ Faust  ” has  been  ex. 
alted  or  debased  into  one  j his  evident  intention 
was  to  help  the  idea  of  the  great  poet  by  adding 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  music  to  his  words. 
But  how  has  he  performed  the  magic  feat  ? Not, 
as  we  have  said,  by  operatic  means,  elaborate 
and  word-ornshing  as  that  is,  though  so  capti- 
vating,— not  certainly  through  the  simple  gaff 
mode  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  sound 
throogh  which  the  words  are  distinctly  heard 
and  “visible;”  but  in  the  most  awkward 
and  even  stnpid  way  which  it  is  well  poa- 
sible  to  imagine.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  “overture,”  whose  only 
fault  is  its  shortness;  for  nothing  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  dream  or  “idle  fancy”  of  the 
immortal  poet  could  be  conceived ; and  it  shows 
how  thoroughly  well  Mendelssohn  could  have 
accomplished  his  work,  could  be  but  have  hit  on 
the  right  way  to  do  it.  lie  had  all  the  “ notes  ” 
and  the  right  key,  and  the  words  were  there  for 
him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  them  ; but  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  to  do  with  his  magic  wand,  or 
how  or  when  to  wield  it.  Oh,  that  he  had  con- 
descended to  drop  into  a penny  bouse  to  get  an 
idea  and  the  cue.  But  hoiv  has  Mendelssohn 
accomplished  the  task  he  had  before  him? 
Why,  shortly  thus:  a/ter, — we  repeat  the  word 
after, — each  little  sentence  of  dialogue  or  other- 
wise,  more  or  leas  explanatory  and  descriptive 
of  the  story  of  the  “ Dream,”  Mendelssohn  has 
written  a few  bars  of  delightful  music,  with  the 
idea,  apparently,  of  emphasising  snch  words  ; so 
that  large  portions  of  the  play  are  cub  up  into 
little  bits,  with  long  full  stops  between  them ; 
thus  almost  totally  to  destroy  the  connexion  and 
sequence  of  them  ; and  he  has  done  this  without 
the  advantage  which  the  gaff  system  of  doing 
things  has  of  indicating  beforehand  what  is  to 
come,  or  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  it  while  it 
is  being  uttered.  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  hit  on 
a mode  of  enlisting  mnsio  into  the  service  of 
verse  more  awkward  or  more  wasteful  of  musical 
power.  But  more  than  this,  so  totally  does 
Mendelssohn  seem  to  have  been  at  a loss  what  to 
do, — and  we  may  suppose,  too,  in  the  endeavour 
to  avoid  actually  sliding  into  opera, — that  he  has 
written  long  and  solemn  passages  to  fill  np  time 
during  the  mere  shifting  of  scenes  ; or,  in  other 
words,  nob  having  the  idea  as  in  opera  to 
accompany  the  words,  and  go  along  with  the 
words  and  action  of  the  play  Dream, he  hassimnly 
and  shortly  put  all  his  fine  music  where  the  full 
stops  are,  and  where  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical changes  and  consequent  pauses  interrupt 
the  oontinuouB  action  of  the  beautiful  and  idle 
fancy.  Contrast  this  with  pure  opera,  where 
the  music  accompanies  and  goes  along  with  the 
words,  and  so  often,  unfortunately,  smothers 
them;  or  with  the  “gaff”  idea,  wherein  the 
music,  as  in  pure  opera,  goes  along  with  the 
words  and  intensifies  them,  but,  unlike  opera, 
does  nob  smother  them  or  prevent  their  being 
heard.  What  a lesson  is  here,  from  the  very 
highest  to  the  very  lowest  of  hirman  and  artistic 
things, — from  Belgravia  and  its  “ sustained  splen- 
dours” to  the  gutters.  Mendelssohn  met  them 
both  half-way.  It  has  been  said  that  he  could 
nob,  even  had  he  wished,  have  written  an  opera  ; 
he  certainly  would  not,  had  he  been  asked,  have 
written  music  for  the  “Demon  Barron,”  or  the 
“ Slave  Ship  ; ” but  he  tried  to  write  music  for 
Shakspeare’s  “ Dream.”  Would  that  he  had 
done  so  ; but,  instead  of  it,  he  has  done  but  little 
else  than  fill  in  the  full  stops  and  time  of  scene- 
shifting  in  it  with  musical  notes.  Never  was 
there  snch  a chance  before  and  power  of  accom- 
plishing a triumphant  musical  feat ; for  it  is 
only  just  possible  to  imagine  what  Men- 
delssohn’s “ Dream  ” might  have  been  had  he  but 
bethought  himself  of  the  beautiful  idea  of  going 
along  and  keeping  pace  with  the  story  of  the 
“ Dream  ” with  a continuous  strain  of  his  lovely 
and  weird  music,  ever  flowing  with  it,  not  hiding 
or  interrupting  it ; and  thus  to  share  with  the 


great  poet  himself  the  supreme  glory  of  be 
witching  the  world’s  ear ! But  this  artistic  feat 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways, — he 
must  have  mvenied  the  way  of  work  himself,  or 
he  must  have  condescended  to  the  low  things  of 
this  human  life,  and  in  the  obscure  corners  of  a 
gaff,  and  among  its  rongh  and  ragged  audience, 
even  in  this  little  island,  so  full  of  wealth  for  the 
foreign  artist,  he  might  have  found  the  way  to  a 
throne  by  the  side  of  the  author  of  “ the  Dream  ” 
— but  that  way  only  in  a gaff! 


MEMOEIAL  WINDOWS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Guildhall. — The  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  29th  of  April,  18G9,  ordered  that  the  west 
window  of  the  Guildhall  should  be  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  in 
memory  of  the  many  virtues  and  the  high  and 
spotless  character  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
It  was  thought  right  that  both  foreign  and 
British  artists  should  have  opportunities  of  com- 
peting for  the  work,  and  advertisements  were 
inserted  inviting  designs  and  estimates.  Twenty 
designs  were  received  by  the  committee,  who, 
after  a very  careful  consideration,  selected  six, 
which  were  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  selec- 
tion through  Sir  Thomas  Biddnlph.  These  were 
soon  afterwards  returned,  the  Queen  intimating 
her  approval  of  two  of  them  more  partionlarly. 
One  of  these — that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes — was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, they  considering  that  the  most  effective 
window  would  be  produced  from  that  design. 
In  that  choice  they  afterwards  received  an  ex- 
pression of  Her  Majesty’s  entire  concurrence. 
They  consequently  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  its  production,  at  an  expense  of  1,000L 
The  glass,  as  most  persons  have  heard,  is  now 
set  up  in  its  place.  The  window  is  one  of  five 
lights,  with  a transom,  the  lower  tier  double- 
panelled,  so  that  the  number  of  divisions  is 
fifteen ; there  are  also  two  side  wings,  occupied 
by  four  figures  representing  Wisdom,  Prudence, 
Justice,  and  Fortibnde. 

The  deaign,  though  of  the  nineteenth  centuTy,  ia  in- 
tended to  harmonise  with  the  architectnre  of  the  hall,  and 
ia  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  treatment  observed 
in  the  beat  examples  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.  The  lower  tier  ia  occupied  by  five  subjects,  the 
representation  of  each  filling  two  panels,  thus  : — 

1.  Agriculture.  (1)  The  shepherd  tending  his  flock,  and 

the  ploughman  bis  plough  ; and  (2)  a harvest  scene. 

2.  Industry.  (1)  Women  spinning,  Sc. ; and  (2)  Bleach- 
ing cloth. 

3.  Trades.  (1)  A blacksmith  and  a goldsmith  at  work; 
(2)  A niBS?n,  a builder,  and  an  architect. 

•1.  The  Institutions  in  which  His  Koyal  Highness  took  so 
great  an  interest.  (1)  Education;  (2)  Orphanage. 

6.  Commerce.  (1)  Ships  loading  and  unloading;  (2) 
Merchants  on  ’change. 

The  upper  row  contains  representations  of  (1)  Mnsic, 
poetry,  and  history;  (2)  Peace,  purity,  religion,  and 
home  prosperity;  (3)  Architeotnre,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture;  (4)  Science  and  the  learned  bodies.  In  the  centre 
of  these  is  a figure  of  the  Prince,  seated  in  an  attitude  of 
meditation,  book  in  hand.  In  the  background  are  two 
figures  unveiling  the  first  Crystal  Palace,  or  Exhibition  of 
1851, 

The  work  is  described  as  a mosaic  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  “ there  are  as  many  as  580 
pieces  of  glass  in  one  square  of  30  snperficial 
feet.  The  leads  forming  the  outline  are  not 
observable,  the  affectation  of  broken  leading 
being  studiously  avoided.”  The  entire  design, 
together  with  the  execution,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Haghes.  The  window,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
has  not  yet  been  seen  properly,  in  its  posi- 
tion, by  any  one.  We  have  visited  the  Goildhall 
twice  purposely,  but  it  was  shrouded  in  gloom 
on  both  occasions,  so  that  wo  could  form  no 
opinion  upon  it  whatever.  We  shall  catch  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  upon  it  one  day. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — The  Cotton  Memorial 
window  has  been  set  up  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  chancel  aisle.  Like  others  recently  erected 
in  the  cathedral,  it  was  executed  by  Munich  glass- 
painters,  and  ia  a picture-window.  It  occupies 
about  two-thirds  of  the  opening  in  height,  and 
has  frame-work  around  it,  which  inoludes  at  the 
bottom  the  arms  of  the  see  of  London  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  person  memorialised 
on  the  other.  The  subject  chosen  is  the 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  with  the  adjuration  “ Jesus, 
receive  my  soul  ” above,  and  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion below,  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Cotton. 

It  appears  to  be  set  up  within  an  existing 
window,  with  its  bars,  and  has  besides  a wire- 
guard,  which,  altogether, — the  colour  of  the 
window  being,  for  the  most  part,  thin, — has  a 
somewhat  confusing  effect.  Looked  at  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  now  reopening  the 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  decorating  glass, 
the  painting  is  a successful  work,  and  is  certainly 
more  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  more  satisfying  to 
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the  mind,  than  some  of  the  sprawling  and  ex- 


presaionlesa  aainta  pat  up  under  cover  or  the 
better  system.  The  head  of  the  martyr  is  linoly 
expressive  of  piety  and  resignation. 


THE  CORPORATION  SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES,  SALFORD. 

Tue  site  of  the  new  slaughter-houses,  which 
are  six  in  number,  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
tho  plot  of  land  recently  acquired  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cattle-market  in  Cross-lane.  Mr.  J. 
Bowden,  the  surveyor  to  the  corporation  ia  the 
architect.  Each  building  contains  a slaughter- 
house proper  and  a carcass-room,  the  one  being 
21  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  the  other 
3G  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  6 in.  broad.  Tho  slaughter- 
house is  provided  with  the  usual  apparatus  for 
raising  the  animal  after  it  is  billed,  and  by  an 
ingenious  application  of  pulleys,  and  the  hanging 
rails,  the  carcass,  after  it  is  dressed,  can  be  cut 
in  two,  and  deposited  in  the  carcass-room,  with- 
out being  taken  ofF  the  hooks.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  slaughter-house  can  be  quickly  cleared 
for  the  reception  of  other  animals.  Tho  carcass- 
rooms  are  a new  feature  in  the  construction  of 
slaughter-houses.  Neither  in  Edinburgh  nor 
Glasgow  have  they  been  adopted. 

The  walla  of  three  of  the  buildings  are  lined 
to  tho  height  of  about  5 ft.  with  enamelled 
brick,  and  those  of  the  remaining  three  with 
enamelled  slate.  The  object  of  the  variety  in  the 
lining  is  to  test  the  durability  of  the  two  kinds 
of  material.  Tho  floors  are  laid  with  cement 
flagging,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  blood  or 
other  refuse  likely  to  decay  or  become  offensive. 
In  each  of  the  slaughter-houses  the  sewers  are 
fitted  with  one  of  Newton’s  patent  galleys  or 
traps,  which  can  be  emptied  at  pleasure  of  the 
sediment  and  objectionable  matter  which  they 
intercept.  Each  room  is  provided  with  one  of 
Kennedy’s  self-acting  taps,  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  water.  A range  of  louvre  ventilators  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  entire  buildings,  while  in 
the  slaughter-houses  there  are  windows,  one  on 
each  side, of  similar  construction,  about  10  ft.  from 
the  ground.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
windows,  which  are  not  placed  so  high.  There 
is  also  accommodation  provided  for  oattle  or 
sheep  about  to  be  slaughtered.  In  tho  rear,  and 
adjoining  each  slaughter-house,  there  is  a roofed 
pen,  19  ft.  by  1*1  ft,,  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
This  is  exclusive  of  a building,  150  ft.  long  by 
25  ft.  broad,  which  baa  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  cattle  coming  to  the  market 
from  a distance  and  arriving  the  night  before. 
It  is  fitted  with  Musgrave's  patent  iron  stalls, 
and  will  hold  about  100  head.  The  hnilders 
were  Messrs.  Warbnrton,  Brothers,  of  Salford. 
The  cost  was  about  2,8001. 


THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  GRANITSS. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  of  late  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  tho  best  materials  for 
paving  streets  and  roads,  and  many  interesting 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  a variety  of 
articles  ; but,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  has  been  discovered 
that  is  likely  to  supersede  the  old-fashioned 
granite  setts. 

In  this  article  a brief  account  is  given  of  one 
of  the  largest  sources  from  which  these  granite 
setts  and  other  road  materials  are  obtained, 
viz.,  the  quarries  scattered  over  the  granitic  and 
syenitic  formations  of  Leicestershire  ; and  among 
these  igneous  rocks  of  interest  to  the  architect, 
engineer,  and  surveyor  may  be  mentioned  those 
obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Mount  Sorrel, 
Markfield,  Bardon  Bill,  Gioby,  and  Sbeepshed, 
or  Charnwood,  as  being  the  principal  works  in 
this  county,  and  all  of  which  are  within  a radius 
of  twelve  miles  from  the  flourishing  town  of 
Leicester. 

The  first  of  these,  "The  Mount  Sorrel,"  is  by 
far  the  largest  granite  quarry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Loughborough 
and  Leicester  road,  and  distant  some  seven  miles 
or  so  from  the  latter  town,  and  is  worked  by  a 
private  firm  of  very  old  standing  under  the  style 
of  “ The  Mount  Sorrel  Granite  Company.”  The 
works  have  their  own  line  of  railway,  which 
joins  the  Midland  between  Barrow-on-Soar  and 
Sileby,  and  they  have  also  a wharf  on  the 
Leicester  and  Loughborough  Canal. 

As  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  these 
works,  and  the  business  transacted,  it  may  be 
stated  that  constant  employment  is  given  to 


from  500  to  600  men  and  lads,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Hambly.  This 
granite  ia  found  varying  in  colour  from  a rich 
grey  to  a dark  red,  and  when  polished  has  afiue 
appearance.  It  ia  a substantial  and  durable 
stone,  and  is  employed  in  mostly  all  the  purposes 
for  which  granites  are  suitable.  It  ia,  however, 
chiefly  manufactured  into  kerb,  setts,  and  mac- 
adam, for  which  purposes  its  toughness  and  en- 
during qualities  render  it  valuable. 

Tho  working  of  the  several  Leicestershire 
quarries  being  very  similar,  a short  account  of 
the  methods  employed  at  Mount  Sorrel  will  be 
sufficient  for  all.  The  “ getting,"  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  workmen, — that  is,  bringing  down  the 
rock  from  its  100  ft.  face  to  the  floor  of  tho 
quarry, — is  accomplished  solely  by  blasting. 

Hoies  are  drilled  into  the  solid  rock,  varying 
in  diamober  fiom  1 in.  to  3 in.,  and  in  depth 
from  2 ft.  to  30  ft. 

The  drillers  work  in  gangs  of  three.  One  man 
turns  the  drill,  and  the  others  strike.  The 
quantity  of  powder  used  in  these  blasting  opera- 
tions varies  with  the  magnitude  of  the  holes  and 
the  amount  of  rock  intended  to  be  detached. 
The  masses  of  rock,  after  being  thrown  down  are 
further  blasted  into  smaller  lumps,  and  these 
again  are  " blocked"  into  tho  required  sizes  by 
heavy  (28  lb.)  hammers. 

The  hewn  rough  blocks  thus  obtained  are  next 
split  into  "setts"  or  other  articles  by  blunt 
chisel-faced  hammers.  Those  irregularly-shaped 
pieces  of  rock,  unsuitable  for  conversion  into  tho 
more  valued  " setts,”  &o.,  are  broken  up  by 
hand  for  “macadam,"  or  are  passed  through  the 
“ mill,”  whore,  by  machinery,  a like  result  ia 
attained. 

The  "mill”  ia  fitted  up  with  two  of  Blake’s 
patent  breakers,  in  which  the  stone  is  crushed  in 
passing  through,  and  then  sifted,  by  revolving 
screens,  into  macadam,  ohippings,  and  gravel, 
the  two  latter  being  largely  used  on  carriage- 
drives,  garden-walks,  and  footpaths  ; their  dark 
red  colonr,  due  to  ferric  oxide,  rendering  them 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  sharp,  angular  edges 
of  each  piece  allowing  the  whole  to  bind  ^firmly 
together,  forming  a capital  walk. 

Also  considerable  quantities  of  kerbs,  mill- 
stones, and  other  articles  of  masonry  are  pre- 
pared upon  these  works. 

The  Markfield  and  Bardon  Hill  Quarries  are 
situated  upon  the  Leicester  and  Ashby-de-la- 
Zonch  road,  and  aro  distant,  respectively,  seven 
and  ten  miles  from  Leiosster. 

The  Markfield  stone  is  a floe  dark  green 
syenite,  with  a good  cleavage,  and  cats  readily. 
It  has  a somewhat  higher  speoifio  weight  than 
the  Mount  Sorrel  granite,  and  a large  percentage 
of  hornblende  renders  it  more  slippery  in  paved 
works  after  the  first  roughness  has  worn  o3’. 

This  stone  ia  out  up  into  paving  setts  and 
kerbs,  and  broken  into  macadam  for  roads,  for 
whiob  latter  purpose  its  toughness  and  high 
resistance  to  crushing  weights  make  it  a very 
proper  material.  These  quarries  are  worked  by 
the  Messrs.  Ellis  & Everard,  who  also  own  those 
at  Bardon  Hill. 

The  Bardon  Hill  rock  is  a trap  or  greenstone, 
and  having  no  cubical  cleavage  it  cannot  bo 
readily  cut  into  setts,  kerbs,  or  similar  articles, 
as  in  the  other  quarries  : it  is  therefore  entirely 
employed  in  macadamising,  and  the  Messrs. 
Ellis  & Everard  have  erected  powerful  machinery, 
consisting  of  toothed  rollers  and  suitable  riddles, 
for  preparing  this  material. 

The  specific  weight  of  this  rock  ia  about  the 
same  as  Markfield  ; but  it  is  not  perhaps  always 
considered  quite  so  good  a material  as  that 
syenite  for  roads.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
Bardon  stone  would  prove  a very  valuable 
article  for  paving,  and  wear  well  and  not  slip- 
pery 5 bub  its  splintery  and  non-cubical  cleavage 
appears  thus  far  to  preclude  its  adoption. 

The  quarries  of  Groby  are  also  situated  upon 
the  Ashby  road,  and  distant  some  five  miles 
from  Leicester.  They  are  now  being  worked  by 
a newly.formed  company,  styled  the  " Groby 
Granite  Company,  Limited.”  This  stone,  like 
the  Markfield,  is  a dark  green  syenite,  which  it 
much  resembles,  and  has  likewise  a ready 
cleavage. 

The  beautiful  deep  green  tint  of  these  rocks, 
frequently  mingled  with  crystals  of  pink  fel- 
spar, ought  to  ensure  their  demand  for  polished 
work  in  architectural  and  monumental  designs, 
if  they  could  be  obtained  in  large  blocks.  Bub 
from  some  cause  they  do  nob  appear  at  present 
to  have  been  called  into  requisition  with  this 
object ; probably  they  are  expensive  to  work, 
from  hardness ; and  owing  to  the  presence  of 
small  particles  of  a soft  material  — perhaps 


decomposed  hornblende — the  polished  work  will 
have  a pitted  appearance. 

There  are  yet,  however,  many  positions  in 
which  these  syenites  would  form  a pleasing 
contrast  with  tbo  commoner  and  more  sober 
shades  of  the  red  and  grey  granites. 

The  Groby  Company  have  one  of  Blake’s 
machines  for  breaking  macadam,  and  further 
prepare  paving  setts  and  kerbs. 

A very  dense  syenicio  greenstone  is  quarried 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  near  Sbeepsbed,  about  four  miles 
from  Loughborough.  It  is  cut  into  setts  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  broken  by  hand  into  macadam. 
Its  much  higher  speoifio  weight  is  a disadv'antage 
in  competing  with  the  other  rocks  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  granites  that  are  described  in  this  articl© 
being  in  very  extensive  and  increasing  demand 
for  public  works,  a series  of  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  a sufficient  number  of  samples 
to  determine  the  specific  weight  of  each. 

The  results  are  annexed  in  a tabulated  form, 
and  will  probably  be  found  useful  to  members  of 
the  professions,  and  also  to  contractors,  builders, 
and  paviors. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  stones  em- 
ployed in  these  trials  were  very  carefully  selected 
from  the  quarries  as  being  fair  and  average 
specimens  of  their  respective  kinds. 

Results  of  Exj)cri're7its. 

Table  I.  shows  the  actual  epecific  gravity  of 
each  sample,  and  mean  specific  gravity  of  all  th& 
samples  of  each  quarry.  This  will  be  found 
convenient  for  general  purposes,  and  from  it  are 
deduced  the  remaining  tables;— 


No.  1. 

Mount  Sorrel 

Granite. 

No.  2. 

Groby  Syenite. 

x"!  1 

KO 

No.  4. 

Markfield 

Syenite. 

i III 

2-613 

2-764 

3 -839 

2-889 

2-915 

2-663 

2-805 

2-815 

3-835 

2 9J7 

2-670 

2 774 

2 814 

2-834 

2-770 

2-811 

2-825 

3-919 

2-787 

2-800 

2-829 

2-909 

2-753 

2 801 

2-823 

2-946 

Average .. 

2-659 

2-775 

2-827 

2-831 

2-935 

Table  II.  shows  the  weight  per  cubio  foot  of 
oach  kind  of  stone,  and  will  be  handy  in  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  masses  of  material,  as  in 
columns,  piers,  and  other  solid  structures  : — 


No.  1. 

Mount  Sorrel 
Granite. 

il-l' 

0 

No.  3. 

, Bardon  Hill 

1 Greenstone, 

^31* 

'o  §■^2-2 
d 1 s-g « 

a S £ta  " 

0 

166-19 

173-44 

176-69 

176-94 

183  44 

Table  III.  shows  in  cnbic  feet  the  bulk  of  each- 
class  of  rook  that  is  necessary  for  the  weight  of 
one  ton  : — 

No.  1. 

Mount  Sorrel 
Granite. 

No.  2. 

Groby  Syenite. 

BO 

-a  . 

■ ~S  £ 

d ^ §■£  § 

13.-48 

12-91 

12-67 

12-65 

12-21 

Table  IV.  shows  a comparative  statement  of 
the  quantities  of  eaoh  description  of  stone  re- 
qnired  to  pave  with  setts  or  coat  with  macadam  an 
equal  area.  Thus,  assuming  that  setts  3 in.  wide 
and  4 iu.  deep  will  cover  500  square  yards  of 
roadway,  then  the  undermentioned  quantities  of 
the  products  of  each  quarry  will  be  necessary. 

Tons.  cwt.  qrg. 

No.  1.  Mount  Sorrel IBO  0 0 

No.  2.  Groby  Sy.*nite 1''4  7 1 

No.  3.  Bardon  Hill  Greenstone lOG  (i  1 

No.  4.  Marklleld  Syenite 106  9 2 

No.  6.  Charnwood  or  Sbeepsbed  Sye- 

nitic  Greenstouc 110  7 2 


The  Diamonds  Of  South  Africa. — We  are 
told  that  Mr.  Streeter,  the  jeweller,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  haa 
organised  an  expedition  to  the  South  Alrican 
diamond-fields;  and  they  will  take  with  them 
Mr.  T.  W.  Tobin,  secretary  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. On  Mr.  Tobin’s  return,  the  public  will, 
of  coarse,  have  a full  and  particular  account  of 
the  locality  and  its  products,  in  the  shape  of  an 
illustrated  lecture  at  tho  Polytechnic. 
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ARCHITECTS  UNDER  THE  OFFICE  OF 
WOBKS. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  “ Memorandam 
i of  the  Terms  of  Appointment  of  Architects  for 
Public  Buildings/'  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
I Office  of  Works.  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Water- 
) house  are  understood  to  have  signed  it;  Professor 
I Scott  and  Mr.  E.  M,  Barry,  we  are  told,  still 
I hesitate : — 

1.  The  architect  will  by  a given  time  prepare  anddelivor 
< to  the  commiaaiopers  nt  their  office  sketch  plane,  eleva- 
t \ ;iiii>ns,  and  sections  of  the  intended  building,  having  a 
i strict  regard  to  the  proposed  coat,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
I the  approval  of  the  design  a contract  might  be  made  with 

a responsible  builder  to  execute  the  building,  including 
’ ® fittings,  warming,  ventilating,  lighting,  boun- 

. dary  fences,  lodges,  and  every  other  work  necessary  to 
' render  the  building  lit  for  occupation  for  the  intended 
I purpose,  excepting  only  furniture,  for  a snm  not  ex- 
• ceeding  the  amount  of  the  proposed  maximum  expen- 
diture. ^ 

2.  If  the  commissioners  or  Government  shonld  abandon 
I the  intention  of  erecting  the  proposed  building,  the  archi- 
' *cet  shall  be  entitled  to  a sum  to  be  Uied  beforehand,  and 
I to  the  return  of  his  sketches. 

3.  It  and  when  the  sketches  shall  be  approved  by  the 
I commissioners,  with  or  without  modifications,  and  the 
. commissioners  shall  desire  to  proceed  with  the  building, 

the  architect  shall,  on  or  before  a day  to  be  named,  pre- 
I pure  and  deliver  to  the  commissioners  at  their  office 
; working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  works  in 

■ accordance  with  the  approved  sketches,  for  the  purpose  of 

■ toine  «ubmilted  to  tho  builder,  for  tender,  eitW  be 
I limned  or  open  competitiou 

•i.  The  drawings  and  specification  to  be  so  submitted 
> are  fo  be  full  and  com;dete  in  every  respect,  so  as  to 
I enable  the  commissioners  to  enter  into  a contract  there- 
i upon  with  a reponsible  builder  for  the  erection  and  com- 
I plctiou  of  the  entire  building. 

® of  the  most  approved  tender  shall 

..exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  the  proposed  expendi- 
. turo,  the  architect  shall,  as  required  by  the  commissioners, 

- revise  his  plans  and  drawings  so  as  to  bring  the  eipendi- 
; 2?  ‘^1  buddinga  within  the  prescribed  limit.  ^ 

-»  ti.  The  p ans,  drawings,  specificalione,  and  other  docn- 
the  works,  whether  actually  referred  to 
an  the  contract  or  not,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Office  of  Works  • 

I . and  the  architect  shall,  at  his  own  expense,  make  all 
1°^  P*'*"''-  other  doou 

I works  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 

shall  convey  the  instructions  of  the 
JtnX  . “i'r®  ‘‘‘O  bui  der;  he  shall  superintend  the 

, Ti.  ^ the  amounts  due  to 

I Iho  builder  under  the  contruct. 

\ tJ'  ^cbiteot  shall  also  perform,  or  cause  to  be  per- 
1 wrmed,  all  other  services  necessarily  or  ordinarily  ren- 
j dered  by  an  architect  or  his  assistants,  with  reference  to 
completion,  but  he  will  have  the 
^ ® works,  whose  salary  shall  bo 

■ 1 paid  by  the  commissioners.  '' 

1 ?■  architect  shall  be  at  liberty  to  vary  architectural 

• w h/  sanations  do  not  involve  extra  cost, 

j hu  ld^er  vn  ° give  any  instructions  to  the 

4 builder  at  variance  with  the  contract,  and  shall  on  nn 
1 aeconnt  incur  any  increased  expenditure,  without  the 

4 aauction,  in  writing,  of  the  commissioners 

10.  In  case  any  additional  or  substituted  works  shall 

1 ™°k"°  tirss:;  ‘5"  -f  o«trao" 

4 works,  the  architect  shall  furnish  the  additional  ulans 
.p»cffl™tion.  .t  the  po.sible  tim^ 

alter  tne  necessitv  has  firnf.  ar  oc  _..,o 


J aitnr  ♦hV'-.r;:  at  me  earliest  possible  tin 

le  li.t  HmaT  80  as  to  afford  suU 

I cieut  ttma  fnr  obtaining  tenders  and  contracts  for  t 


, cieut  time  for  ouiaining  tenc.._ 

■i  oS'lnmiHi  PP  mbltilMaTwotkCwit 

1 woks?  ® eiBoution  of  the  coatra 

■ /’'t?  "“‘""“•UoP  "f  Ihe  arehilect  shall  b.  a hi, 
. sum,  to  be  agreed  on  beforehand 

architest  tmmediatslj  after  the  eieoutioa  of  the  co 

’ »»">  !»  PSH 

the  atehiteet  a,  ,oon  a,  one-half  of  the  oontraSt  ,u 
has  been  paid  to  the  builder 

■ be  uaidTfha  ‘*>8  8aid  sum  shi 

builder.  ^ “Pfe*-  the  final  payment  to  tl 

'i  working  drawings  complete  for  tl 

i °l^**f,®;“tiro  work  bave  been  made,  the  Cor 

1 miMioners  should  f^*d  to  invite  tenders  ormake  a contrac 
( and  proceed  with  the  works,  the  architect  shall  be  entitU 

- ind  thTola^nf  ®“?>  '‘g'-88d  o"  bSfomhai 

a and  the  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  ehaU  belone  i 
I the  commissioners;  or.  if  the  commissionernhali  de!k 

' JL^[be^lStitledto  °°l7ofthe  works,  the  archite. 
, Bnail  be  entitled  to  a proportionate  part  of  the  remuner 
“'■‘‘8le  11,  for  the  works  to  be  exeS 
' in  thfs  ^ Proportionate  part  of  the  sum  mentkin. 

irbandoned;  ’ 

i wit^  alterations  or  additions,  mac 

the  oommissionersrtl 

- teSa  bevnJ,H“?h  to  any  remuneration  for  b 

services  beyond  the  sums  hereinbefore  stated.  ‘ 

■ rff®-®®  additions  or  alterations  to  tl 

■ of^e  nnm  direction  or  with  the  sauotic 

I siifinnr^f4®'°“®"'  "chitect  shall  be  entitled  1 

f remuneration  as  may  be  agreed  on,  or,  i 

■ «on  in  “Sro^ment,  shall  be  determined  by  arbitn 

, «on  Jn  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

I dviufr^hA'^^®^  V «ohiteet  becoming  incapacitated  < 
^ ® representatives  shall  Band  over  to  tl 
' Sin!;*  ^‘'ornsoeyer  they  may  direct,  all  plm 

. hlvlblen  ,?“^P8P8r8  relating  to  the  works  which  nia 
* orLnptl  possession  at  the  time  of  his  incapacit 
< enfifUH  t ’ Bis  representatives  shall  only  t 

■ *?““®‘i*oai°hpqa'table  proportion  of  the  unpaid  pai 

of  the  said  remuneration  as  maybe  agreed  upon.  ^ 
th«  ’-P“‘®  between  the  architect  an 

^ referred  to  an  arbitrate 

tnS  nn  who  shall  have  such  powei 

fn  ^ ^ Treasury  shall  think  fit  to  give  bin 

^^8  ordinary  powers  of  an  arbitrator. 
i/.  iSo  rules  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch 
. tects  or  My  other  society  shall  be  held  binding  upon  tt 
commissioners  in  reference  to  the  works  or  matters  horei 
! Mferredto, 


I,  the  undersigned  of  .hereby  accept  the 

appointnaent  of  architect  to  the  proposed  building  of 
> at  , subj-ct  to  the  terms  of  the  annexed 

memcrandam,  with  the  following  special  provisions ; that 
is  to  say, — 

a.  The  maximum  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  1 is  the  sum  of  £ 

b.  The  time  for  delivery  of  sketch-plans,  &o.,  as  men- 
tioned in  Article  1,  shall  be 

c.  The  remuneration  referred  to  in  Article  2 for  the 
event  therein  stated  shall  be  the  sum  of  £ 

d.  The  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  working  drawings,  and 
specifications,  as  mentioned  in  Article  3,  shall  be 

or  within  of  the  notification  by  the  Com- 

missioners of  their  approval  of  the  sketches  and  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  building. 

e.  The  architect’s  remuneration  referred  to  in  Article  11 
ehall  be  the  sum  of£ 

/■.  The  architcet’e  remuneration  referred  to  in  Article 
12,  in  ihe  event  of  the  works  not  being  proceeded  with, 
shall  be  the  sum  of  £ 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  THE 
OFFICE  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — Afc  a time  when  Mr.  Ayrton  aeems  dis- 
posed to  make  the  position  of  Government 
architects  as  nnpleasant  as  possible,  and  to  offer 
a public  affront  to  the  loatitate,  may  I ask  if  it 
is  trne  that,  when  tenders  were  delivered  the 
other  day  for  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices, 
all  the  hnilders  tendering  rejected  as  unfair  the 
oonditions  songht  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Office  of  Works,  and  substituted  an  offer  to 
undertake  the  work  on  the  conditions  of  contract 
lately  put  forth  as  model  conditions  by  the  same 
much-abused  “ Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ?” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  rejected 
conditions  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  terms  now  to  be  imposed  on  architects,  who, 
it  may  be  found,  have  already  proved  to  be  more 
easy  to  conquer  in  detail  than  the  builders. 

I do  not  suppose,  in  these  days  of  beating 
down  professional  charges,  that  it  oau  really  be 
true  that  the  wary  surveyor  to  the  Board  has 
allowed  such  a payment  of  6,000Z.,  as  was  named, 
to  be  paid  for  quantities  to  the  surveyors,  though 
one  of  them  is  his  own  son.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  no  denial  of  this  statement  has  (as 
far  as  I know)  yet  appeared.  Certainly,  if  such 
fees  can  be  so  earned,  it  is  bettor  to  be  a sur- 
veyor than  an  architect.  Gustos. 


THE  MARGATE  JETTY  COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  two  other  letters  precisely 
similar  in  effect  to  the  one  we  printed  last  week. 
No  advantage  conld  be  expected  from  printing 
them.  KehLe’s  Gazetie  gives  some  particulars  of 
the  designs  : — 

The  first  premiated  design,  that  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Page,  shows  an  extension  of  the  present  jetty 
head  northwards  in  the  form  of  a regular 
octagon,  each  side  of  which  will  be  120  fc.  long, 
and  seven  sides  of  which  will  be  available  for 
the  landing  and  embarkation  of  passengers. 
The  designer  proposes  a central  building,  or 
tower,  in  the  Alhambra  style,  with  restaurant 
below,  above  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
stand  for  the  promenade  band,  covered  with  a 
wroiight-iron  sounding-tower,  and  a look-out 
house  on  the  top.  His  scheme  maybe  described 
as  a concentric  hexagonal,  the  promenade  to 
intersect  at  the  centre  by  four  radial  arms,  or, 
as  they  are  termed  upon  the  plan,  bridges,  the 
angle-posts  being  open  to  the  sea,  and  not 
covered  with  the  deck,  as  shown  in  the  other 
plans.  This  promenade  will  be  25  ft.  wide  and 
one-sixth  of  a mile  in  circumference.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  there  shall  be  three  landing-stages 
below,  of  12  fc.  wide,  and  eight  kiosks  at  the 
angles,  which  will  be  occupied  as  shops  for  the 
sale  of  fancy  goods  of  different  kinds.  Screens 
of  plate  glass  and  seats  are  proposed  to  be 
erected,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  pier  at 
Brighton  ; and  ibis  proposed  to  carry  np  a tower 
at  each  corner  of  the  present  Jetty-head,  and 
make  a floor  above  the  same,  to  be  used  as  a 
smoking-lounge,  in  case  of  need,  and  thus  to 
create  a large  sheltered  place  for  the  use  of 
visitors  in  case  of  sudden  showers.  Altogether 
the  design  has  about  it  a considerable  amount  of 
originality  of  style  : the  drawings  by  which  it  is 
illustrated  are  executed  iu  a masterly  manner. 
The  second  premiated  design,  that  of  Mr. 
MaoNab  Soul,  clerk  to  the  Pier  Company,  is  of 
the  same  form  as  that  of  Mr.  Page,  but  con- 
siderably smaller,  showing  but  a comparatively 
limited  area  of  landing-stages.  He  also  pro- 
poses an  octagonal  building  in  the  centre,  with 
raised  band  stand,  and  a verandah  running 
round  ; bat  otherwise  hia  drawings  do  not  enter 
into  any  details. 


The  third  premiated  design,  by  Mr.  W. 
Lane  Sear,  is  illustrated  by  seven  drawings, 
worked  out  in  very  careful  detail,  showing 
every  pier,  pile,  and  brace  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  also  of  au  octagonal  shape,  and 
provides  refreshment  and  reading  rooms,  seats 
for  800  people,  and  a promenade  that  would 
accommodate  3,500  persons  at  one  time.  He 
proposes  to  remove  entirely  the  present  timber 
head,  and  to  bridge  the  space  occupied  thereby 
with  an  extension  of  the  present  iron  structure. 
His  drawings  show  three  landing-stages  very 
similar  in  construction  to  those  suggested  by  Mr. 
Page,  but  his  designis  not  on  so  ambitions  a scale, 
althongh  in  it  there  is  evidence  of  a large  amount 
of  painstaking ; and  the  report  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  has  been  considered  to  be  tho  best 
of  any  of  those  sent  in.  The  design  marked 
“ Experience  " (Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Westminster),  has 
deservedly  attracted  notice.  He  proposes  to 
throw  out  a projection  on  either  side  of  the  pre- 
sent Jetty-head,  and  hia  design  has  thus  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a butterfly,  the  feet  being 
the  present  Jetty-head,  and  the  wings  the  proposed 
extension  thereof.  His  plan  presents  a landing- 
place,  370  ft.  long  on  the  sea  side,  while  upon 
the  south  side  two  floating  stages  or  large 
pontoons  would  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and 
thus  aocommodats  themselves  to  every  require- 
ment. All  the  premiated  plans  are  based  upon 
the  octagon.  All  of  them  are  to  be  carried  on 
iron  piles  sunk  deep  into  the  solid  chalk,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one  of  them  would  be 
a great  improvement  indeed  on  the  present  bald 
and  insufficient  accommodation  which  the  Jetty 
now  affords.  The  estimates  are  in  all  cases 
somewhat  below  the  sum  limited  by  the  direc- 
tors (11,OOOJ.),  with  the  exception  of  that  signed 
“ Experience,”  which  the  author  states  would 
cost  about  13,000Z. 


PRUSSIAN  ARMY  SANITARY  DEFECTS 
AT  THE  SEAT  UF  WAR. 

The  warnings  and  advice  of  the  Builder,  given 
on  the  declaration  of  war,  as  to  the  need  there 
would  be  for  special  care  of  sick  and  wounded, 
and  as  to  modes  by  which  such  care  might  best 
be  administered,  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
much  avail.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Prussian  armies  in  France  is  said,  by  some  of 
the  war  correspondents,  to  be  as  bad  as  the 
worst  state  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
1S54-55.  Hanger-Typhus  is  named  as  prevailing 
at  Metz ; 20  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  tho  field 
are  said  to  be  sick.  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian  armies 
not  fewer  than  2,000  bnrials  per  day.  Wo 
are  told  that  amputated  men  are  sent  away 
without  necessary  clothing,  that  sick  are  crowded 
for  days  on  damp  straw  in  feelid  atmospheres, 
and  that  amputated  patients  lie  on  the  floors 
amidst  blood  and  imparities  sufficient  to  destroy 
all  chances  of  recovery. 

Scorbutus,  dysentery,  and  fever  rage  so  that 
for  Prussia  the  sword  of  disease  is  the  most 
deadly  danger  to  her  armies.  Count  Bismark 
declines,  or  makes  impossible,  an  armistice,  and 
well  he  may,  as  at  tho  present  rate  of  loss  tho 
Prnssian  soldiers  are  so  fast  perishing  of  disease, 
that  the  twenty-five  days’  delay  proposed  would 
mean,  unless  we  are  gravely  misinformed,  a loss 
of  50,000  soldiers.  When  will  statesmen  learn 
and  practise  the  lessons  sanitary  science  teaches  ? 


LIVERPOOL  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annnal  dinner  of  this  Assooiation  has 
been  held  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  It  was  attended 
by  about  eighty  members  and  several  invited 
guests.  Mr.  E.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Asiooia- 
tion,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  the  chairman  proposed  ” Tho 
Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Assooiation.” 

Mr.  S.  W.  Holme,  in  responding,  said  that 
daring  the  short  career  of  the  Association  it  had 
always  been  their  happiness  to  point,  on  these 
annual  occasions  of  festivity,  to  good  work  that 
had  been  done  daring  the  past  year.  The  year 
1870  had  not  been  an  exception  to  this.  A 
settlement  had  been  made  with  regard  lo  the 
carpenters’  and  joiners’  trade  rules.  The  car- 
penters and  joiners  were  by  far  the  largest  body 
of  operatives  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Associaiion 
was  to  be  congratulated  that,  after  much  con- 
sideratioo,  it  bad  introduced  a code  of  rules 
which  bad  proved  satisfactory  alike  to  the  em- 
ployers and  the  operatives.  The  year  had  also 
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witnessed  the  introdaotion  of  the  honr  system 
into  a portion  of  the  building  trade  in  Liverpool. 
The  slaters  and  plasterers  had  still  to  incorporate 
this  system  in  their  code  of  rales.  The  question 
of  arbitration  bad  been  before  the  public  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  Arbitration  had  been  intro- 
duced into  all  their  trade  rules,  and  it  would  be 
adopted  whenever  occasion  required ; but  a 
scheme  was  brought  forward  by  the  operatives 
in  a novel  and  complicated  manner,  and,  although 
the  committee  had  given  it  careful  consideration, 
they  had  not  yet  seen  their  way  to  co-operate 
in  it. 

In  proposing  ” The  General  Builders'  Associa- 
tion," the  chairman  stated  that  it  had  emanci- 
pated the  trade  from  many  abases.  He  asso- 
ciated the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Manchester,  who  had  his  life  threatened,  his 
premises  burnt  down,  and  bis  property  destroyed 
by  trade  nnionists.  Mr.  Johnson  compared  the 
position  of  the  trade  now  with  that  of  two 
years  ago,  to  show  what  the  General  Builders’ 
Association  had  done.  Bad  as  Liverpool  was 
two  years  since,  Manchester  was  worse,  in  re- 
gard to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  societies.  In 
Manchester  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  bricks 
by  machinery,  and  if  they  were  made  nobody 
would  set  them.  Ho  employed  120  bricklayers 
four  years,  and  was  allowed  one  apprentice. 
Although  he  had  had  bis  life  threatened,  and  his 
property  destroyed,  even  if  he  were  single-handed 
he  would  put  down  the  Brickmakers’  Union,  and 
make  a million  of  bricks  a week  until  the  Union 
came  to  terms.  His  house  was  still  guarded  by 
a policeman  every  night,  and  that  was  how  he 
lived,  in  a state  of  siege.  In  conclusion,  he  ad- 
vocated an  eqnalisation  of  the  summer  and 
winter  wages.  Several  other  toasts  of  a com- 
plimentary nature  were  heartily  responded  to. 


KENSINGTON  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in  Kensington 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parish  church.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  regrettable  that  the  main 
road  was  not  made  wider  while  the  aathorities 
were  about  it.  Opposite  the  vestry-hall  it  is 
certainly  too  narrow.  It  suggests  the  old  com- 
plaint of  spoiling  the  ship  for  %ha’porth  of  tar. 
Some  good  houses  have  been  erected  on  the  new 
line  of  road,'’and  our  remark,  we  fear,  oan  have 
no  practical  effect  in  this  immediate  case.  Still, 
it  may  lead  to  consideration  in  others,  and  so  not 
bo  without  value.  All  the  now  thoroughfares  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  should  be 
kept  as  wide  as  possible,  within  the  limit  of 
say  100  ft. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Reading  School  of  Art. — The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  of  this 
school  took  place  in  the  town-hall.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr.  Higford  Burr, 
of  Aldermaston  Court.  A large  audience  assem- 
bled, and  the  pupils  of  the  school  occupied  the 
front  seats.  Some  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils, 
and  of  the  master  (Mr.  Havell),  were  exhibited 
in  the  counoil-chamber.  The  prizes  awarded  in 
the  evening  were  also  exhibited.  The  chairman 
was  supported  by  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  who  distri- 
buted the  prizes  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  expressed  pleasure  in 
recording  that  the  varione  classes  have  been  maintained 
in  their  usual  efficiency.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  art  school  has  been  eighty-seven.  Of  these  seventy- 
five  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  March  last, 
in  the  second  grade.  Forty-three  wore  successful,  and 
received  certificates  of  merit,  Thirteen  were  awarded 
prizes  by  the  Department.  Works  for  the  third  grade 
were  sent  to  South  Kensington  by  thirty-eight  students. 
ThTty-sevea  were  accepted,  as  showing  the  pupils  had 
been  satisfactorily  taught.  Five  received  prizes.  The 
committee  have  formed  science  classes  iu  geometry, 
machine  construction  and  drawing,  and  building  construc- 
tion. In  the  first  of  these,  three  were  examined,  but  did 
not  pass;  in  the  second,  four  were  examined  and  two 
passed  ; in  the  third,  four  were  examined,  two  passed,  and 
one  gained  a prize.  With  a view  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  science  classes,  the  committee  have  deter- 
mined  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  20th  inst.  it  was  resolved  that  to  the 
subjects  previonsly  taught,  inorganic  chemistry,  animal 
phvsiology  and  botany,  and  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  shoold  be  added." 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  ehould  have  taken 
the  ohair  with  the  greater  eatisfaction  that 
evening  if  the  report  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  nnmber  of  pupils  attending  the  school 
of  art  had  increased.  He  was  sorry  there  had 
been  a falling  off  in  the  numbers,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  lose  would  be  made  np  during  the 
ensuing  year.  In  introducing  Mr.  Cole,  the 
chairman  said  this  gentleman  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  revive  the  art  of  building  in  terra- 


cotta. In  some  parts  of  England  there  were 
erected  beautiful  hoases  of  terra-cotta,  and 
there  was  one  at  Sutton-place,  Guildford.  There 
were  no  stones  in  these  buildings  ; they  were 
composed  of  baked  earth,  the  Italian  words 
terra-cotta  simply  meaning  baked  earth.  These 
hoases  were  built  in  1521,  and  yet  the  ornamenta- 
tion was  as  sharp  and  perfect  now  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  bnilt.  This  was  a subject  of 
considerable  importance,  because  in  some  counties 
stone  was  scarce.  There  was  no  bnilding  stone 
to  be  had  in  Berkshire,  and  if  they  possessed  the 
art  of  building  in  terra-cotta,  beautiful  houses 
might  be  erected.  He  was  only  sorry  that  his 
own  residence  at  Aldermaston  had  not  been  built 
in  terra-cotta. 

The  Oxford  School  of  Science  and  Art. — A 
crowded  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
towuhall,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  successful  students  in 
this  school.  A collection  of  the  drawings  and 
paintings  of  the  students  and  others  had  been  on 
view  in  the  hall.  The  visitors  were  nnmerons 
on  each  day.  The  public  distribnbion  of  prizes 
was  aunounced  for  eight  o’clock,  when  the  hall 
was  filled,  and  many  were  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. Mr.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  distributed  the  prizes,  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  accompanied  on  the  plat- 
form by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Mayor  of  Oxford,  and  other  gentlemen.  In 
alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  school,  the  chair- 
man explained  that  the  nation  gave  a certain 
number  of  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
whole  of  England,  and  the  results  of  that  com- 
petition were  the  drawings  which  now  for  the 
first  time  were  exhibited  in  the  townhall.  Among 
those  prizes  there  were  eight  gold  and  twenty- 
two  silver  medals,  and  of  the  latter  Oxford  had 
gained  one.  There  were  fifcy-sevea  bronze 
medals,  and  one  had  come  to  Oxford ; there  were 
eighty-seven  book  prizes,  of  which  this  city  had 
secured  two.  Altogether  there  were  lOJ  of 
these  schools  in  the  country,  oat  of  which  only 
thirty-nine  obtained  the  lOJ.  prizes,  and  of  these 
Oxford  was  one.  The  Government  grant  was 
gradually  increasing;  the  number  of  students 
here  was  192,  and  there  were  only  jseven 
schools  in  England  that  had  a greater  num- 
ber. The  total  number  of  students  in  the 
day  schools  was  301,  and  there  were  only  four- 
teen schools  in  England  that  had  more.  They 
would  therefore  think  that,  considering  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  conditions,  Oxford  might  feel 
proud  of  its  position,  and  hope  that  it  would 
improve  in  the  future.  Professor  Smith  spoke  of 
the  snccesB  of  the  science  side  of  the  school.  The 
number  of  pupils,  he  said,  was  seventy-six,  and 
the  prizes  gained  by  them  bad  been  most  satis- 
factory. That  argned  well  for  the  pains  which 
the  pupils  had  taken,  as  well  as  for  the  skill  of 
the  several  teachers. 

The  Belfast  School  of  Art. — This  school,  which 
has  recently  been  established,  has  just  com- 
menced the  basioess  of  the  first  session,  under 
circumstances  which  aognr  well  for  its  future 
success.  The  school  is  sicuated  in  College-square 
North,  and  is  likely  to  give  a great  impetus  to 
art  education  in  Belfast,  where  hitherto  it  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  The  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  day  were  as  follow  : — Ladies’  class, 
11;  gentlemen’s  class,  5;  schoolgirls’  class,  30; 
schoolboys’  class,  20 ; workmen’s  (evening)  class, 
79.  In  the  evening,  the  head-mnster  (Mr.  Lind- 
say) delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  to  the  work- 
men’s class  in  the  male  lecture-room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  decorated  with  drawings  illus- 
trating the  various  stages  of  art  education  im- 
parted in  Government  Schools.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  the  members,  and  also  some 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  project.  Mr.  W. 
Girdwood  presided. 

The  Coventry  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  has  been  held  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Leigh. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Mayor,  several 
aldermen  and  oonncillors.  The  audience  was  a 
large  one,  and  included  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The 
hon.  secretary,  Alderman  Gulaon,  read  the  report, 
the  first  part  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Iq  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  head-master,  a bonus 
of  lOL  has  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Department,  as 
well  as  a grant  to  enable  him  to  visit  South  Kensington 
and  other  art  institutions  of  the  metropolis. 

An  increased  number  of  students  hare  attended  the 
school  during  the  past  session,  th%  numbers  being  191, 
against  189  last  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
number  who  passed  the  March  examinations  in  freehand, 
model,  geometrical,  perspective,  and  mechanical  drawing 


I,  perspec. 

only  tWeuty-seveu,  and  the  successful  papers  tbiriy-o 
• •''"ylast  --  "■  ^ — 


against  fifty  last  year.  This  falling  off — which  seriously, 
though  somewhat  unfairly,  affects  the  standing  of  the 
school— arises  from  the  facilities  for  holding  examinations 
which  are  now  given  to  preliminary  schools,  many  pupils 
passing  them  before  entering  the  School  of  Art.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  the  committee  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
pass  a resolution  that  those  pupils  only  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  School  of  Art  shall  be  allowed 
to  compete  for  its  local  prizes.’’ 


BOYS’  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ROYAU 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND, 


The  Bnrslem  School  of  Science  and  Art. — A 
preliminary  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 
science  classes  of  this  school  has  been  held  at 
the  Wedgwood  Institute.  There  was  a good 
attendance,  and  an  able  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Sparkes,  the  newly-sppointed 
master.  Mr.  Sparkes  said  he  was  glad  to  meet 
so  large  a nnmber  of  students  at  this  preliminary 
meeting.  He  was  especially  pleased  to  see  some 
working  men  among  those  present,  and  he  be- 
lieved sincerely  that  the  necessity  for  a know- 
ledge of  science  was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent  to  the  working  classes.  They 
began  now  to  feel  that  the  fate  of  our  English 
manofactures,  and  especially  that  of  the  pottery 
manufacture,  depended  upon  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  in  its  production.  It  was 
chiefly  this  that  made  English  pottery  superior 
to  that  produced  in  other  conntries  ; and  unless 
we  kept  up  our  superiority  iu  this  respect  we 
must  expect  that  in  a few  years  our  neighbours 
would  supersede  us.  He  hoped  that  many  more 
working  men  would  come  forward  to  join  these 
classes,  for  it  was  principally  for  their  benefit 
that  the  committee  had  invited  him  to  come  to- 
the  Potteries.  Mr.  Sparkes  then  proceeded  to- 
give  some  learned  and  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  studying  science. 


COMPETITION. 

It  having  been  determined  by  the  members  of 


this  Commission  to  oreot  a building  upon  their 
land  at  Wandsworth,  for  the  accommodation  of 
200  boys,  in  lieu  of  the  present  temporary  erec- 
tions, designs  were  invited  from  the  following 
architects,  viz., — Messrs.  Blomfield,  Dawson, 
Giles  & Biven,  Saxon  Snell,  and  Tasker. 

The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Snell  has  been 
accepted,  and  he  has  accordingly  received 
instructions  to  prepare  the  necessary  working 
drawings  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  which  is  calculated  by  him  to  cost- 
15, OOOL,  exclusive  of  engineering  work,  drainage^ 
and  fittings. 


THE  AGED  PILGRIMS’  ASYLUM. 

The  building  of  which  we  here  give  an  illas- 


“The  eomcQittee  of  the  school  of  art  have  again  to 
report  that  they  consider  the  position  of  the  school  to  be 
very  aatisfaetory. 

la  the  national  competition  four  medals  and  two  Queen’s 
prizes,  the  same  number  as  last  year,  have  been  obtained, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  last  year  we  had  a 
silver  medal. 

Five  book  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the  third  grade 
section,  and  eighteen  works  were  selected  for  national 
competition.  Of  these  four  obtained  bronze  medals,  and 
two  Queen’s  prizes.  Six  free  studentships  (the  same  num- 
ber as  last  year)  were  also  awarded  by  the  Department, 


tration  is  being  erected  on  a site  adjoining  th& 
New  Islington  Workhouse,  at  Hornsey-rise,  by 
the  Aged  Pilgrims’  Friend  Society,  and  is  for  an 
extension  of  operations  now  carried  on  at  the 
society’s  present  Asylum  at  Camberwell.  It  ia- 
intended  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  com- 
paratively destitute  members  of  Christiaa 
churches  of  all  denominations. 

The  nature  of  the  site,  it  being  on  the  side  of 
a hill,  suggested  the  terraces,  which  materially 
aid  in  giving  whatever  effect  the  building  may 
have. 

The  new  asylum  provides  accommodation  for 
eighty  pensioners,  and  has  besides  a chapel, 
reached  by  covered  ways,  warden’s  and  matron  s- 
apartments,  committee  and  other  oflicial  rooms. 

The  design  combines  the  corridor  and  cottage 
systems,  the  wings  being  devoted  to  the  formojk 
All  the  corridors  and  staircases  are  fireproof. 
The  Dennett  arch  is  used  for  the  upper  cor- 
riders. 

The  materials  employed  are  stock  bricks, 
picked  for  the  facings,  with  a strnck  joint,  and 
with  dressings  of  Box  stone.  The  annexed* 
block  plan  shows  the  general  arrangements. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  for  9,3451.  by* 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  of  Islington,  by  whom  the 
works  are  being  carried  out,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Bore- 
ham.* 


• In  part  of  our  impresaion  the  loatitutioD  ia  acet- 
dentally  deaeribed,  under  the  view,  lis  being  in  Hampstead, 
instead  of  Hornaoy-riae. 


HAZELVILLE  — ROAD 


PILGRIMS’  HOME,  HORNSEY-RISE. Me.  F.  Boeeham,  Aechitect. 
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? THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRE,  MANCHESTER. 

On  the  site  of  a bailding  in  Bridge-street, 
i Manchester,  long  known  as  tbe  Amphitheatre,  a 
i new  theatre  has  been  bnilt  nnder  the  superin- 
S tendence  of  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  architect,  capable 
a of  accommodating  a large  nnmber  of  persons. 
P There  are  throe  entrances,  all  from  Bridge- 
q street, — one  being  to  the  dress  tier,  another  to 
II  the  pit,  and  the  other  to  the  gallery.  Access  to 
? the  pit  is  obtained  through  an  entrance,  20  ft. 

wide,  in  which  there  are  two  doorways.  Both 
i doors  will  be  thrown  open  as  the  means  of  exit  ; 
a only  one,  however,  is  intended  as  an  entrance  to 
? this  department  of  the  theatre.  The  pit  will 
I accommodate  about  1,300  persons,  it  is  stated. 
f We  hope  it  is  better  adopted  for  seeing  than 
? the  pit  in  some  of  onr  new  London  theatres  is. 
? The  pit  audience,  excepting  those  who  desire  to 

I stand  in  the  promenade,  will  be  seated  on 
? benches.  TCe  dress  tiers  are  placed  next  above 
|j  the  pit,  and  will  bo  furnished  with  chairs  for 
li  the  nse  of  250  visitors  j and  in  the  promenade 
i at  the  back  there  is  standing  room  for  150  more, 
j — a qnestionable  arrangement.  A staircase, 

II  6 ft.  wide,  gives  access  to  ,a  gallery,  capable  of 
3 accommodating  about  800  persons. 

1 Viewed  from  the  stage,  the  sides  gradually 
slope  inwards  towards  the  stage,  and  branch  off 
from  a considerable  breadth  of  front  seats.  Ttie 
tiers  and  gallery  are  fronted  by  ornamental  scroll- 
work, gilt  and  colonred,  and  upon  crimson  satin 
ground.  The  prosoenium  is  30  ft.  square.  The 
stage  is  42  ft.  deep  from  tbe  footlights  to  the 
wall,  and  75  ft.  wide.  The  theatrical  appliances 
will  be  best  observed  when  the  theatre  has  been 
got  into  working  order.  Messrs.  Neill  & Sons 

2 are  the  contractors  for  tbe  building,  and  the 
i|  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
'■  Edmundson  & Pollitb. 


I THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

I The  Metropolitan  Board  have  now  discussed 
( the  question  of  appointing  a chairman,  and  have 
I nltimately  resolved  to  elect  one  for  twelve 
i months  only.  An  amendment,  for  the  election 
i for  an  indehnite  period,  was  lost  by  a majority  of 
! 21  to  17.  One  for  the  election  for  three  years 

was  lost  by  a majority  of  20  to  4.  The  motion 
for  tbe  election  for  one  year  only  was  then  put 
; and  agreed  to  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  thus 
‘ worded : — 

I ‘‘That,  in  view  of  all  the  circomatancea,  it  is  not  de- 
: airahle  at  tbe  present  time  that  the  permanent  appoint- 

. ment  of  chairman  should  he  made,  and  that  the  chair- 
I man  of  the  Board  be  elected  for  one  year  only.” 

. It  was  arranged  that  the  election  should  take 
I place  on  Friday,  the  18th  inst. ; that  the  same 
mode  of  election  should  be  followed  as  on  the 
former  occasion  ; that  the  candidates  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Board ; and 
: that  a candidate  might  be  proposed  and  seconded 
^ on  the  day  of  election. 


: OPERA  AND  “ GAFFS.” 

j Sir, — Your  last  article  on  this  subject  seems 

I to  raise  a question  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
mnsic  should  be  employed  in  heightening  and 
I giving  point  to  dramatic  performance,  which  is 
of  some  importance.  The  tone  of  the  article 
seems  rather  to  imply  a certain  disparagement 
of  opera,  intellectually,  as  a style  of  performance 
in  which  tbe  music  overrides  the  meaning,  and 
where  it  is  of  less  consequence  wJiat  is  sung  than 
' hoiv  it  is  sung.  That  this  is  practically  so  in  a 
large  nnmber  of  popular  operas,  and  that  the 
majority  of  opera  audiences,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
I said  to  consider  the  subject  at  all,  look  at  it  in 
this  way,  is  probably  true  enough  } bat  there  is 
DO  necessity  in  tbe  nature  of  tbioga  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  distinotion  between  drama 
and  opera  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  former  is 
a display  of  the  working  of  human  intellects, 
under  the  influence  of  various  passions,  and  ex- 
hibiliog  the  reanlt  in  words  and  actions;  the 
latter  is  rather  the  embodiment  and  illustration, 
throngh  the  medium  of  music,  of  the  passions 
themselves,  by  which  human  beings,  placed  in 
certain  situations,  may  be  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed. The  situations  being  broadly  sketched 
ont,  the  music  develops  the  feelings  of  those 
who  form  part  of  them ; whereas  in  drama  a 
great  part  of  the  interest  consists  in  the  gradual 
evolving  of  tbe  situations  and  chararters  as  the 
play  goes  on.  In  short,  drama  appeals  more  to 
the  intellect ; opera  more  to  the  feelings,  by  the 
aid  of  resources  of  sound  which  are  denied  to  the 


dramatist.  The  two  arts  must  therefore  be 
judged  from  different  points  of  view;  and  the 
involved  turns  of  thought  and  reflection,  or  the 
elaborations  of  repartee,  which  form  a main  part 
of  what  is  called  “ legitimate  drama,”  would  be 
an  impertinence  in  opera,  as  interfering  with 
the  real  object  of  the  latter,  viz.,  the  expression 
of  feeling  through  the  medium  of  music.  The 
same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  song- 
writing generally : verse  of  an  elaborated  or 
philosophic  nature  is  not  snitable  for  setting  to 
music;  what  the  musician  wants  is  a broad  idea 
given  him  in  simple  thongh  dignified  langnage, 
which  he  can  lay  hold  of  and  express  through 
his  own  medinm. 

To  say  this,  is  not  to  make  opera  an  inferior 
art,  bat  only  a different  art  from  drama.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  understand  tbe  plot  and  situation 
of  a good  opera,  in  order  thoroughly  to  enter 
into  it,  as  of  a drama;  but  the  same  minuteness 
and  elaboration  of  langnage  is  not  necessary, 
because  the  object  is  totally  different.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  orchestra  alluded  to  in 
your  article  as  marking  the  entrance  of  a cha- 
racter, it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  some- 
thing very  like  this  has  been  done  in  opera  by 
Weber,  who  labels  the  falae-tongued  female 
intriguer  in  bis  “ Enryanthe,”  with  a peculiar 
serpentine  phrase  for  the  violins,  which  con- 
stantly heralds  her  entry.  The  idea  of  descrip- 
tive music  accompanying  a spoken  scone  was 
also  tried  by  Mendelssohn  in  bis  “Athalie,”  and 
has  proved,  in  my  opinion,  a signal  failure;  tbe 
natural  speaking  tone  of  the  human  voice  never 
blending  at  all  with  the  instramental  accompa- 
niment. The  parts  of  the  cantata  where  this 
occurs  are  always  endured  with  a kind  of  exem- 
plary fortitude  by  the  audience,  and  in  a recjnt 
performance  of  the  work  by  a provincial  musical 
society,  the  ” recitations  ” were  omitted  alto- 
gether, to  the  relief,  it  is  believed,  of  every  one 
present.  H.  H.  S. 


SALE  OF  LAND,  BRIGHTON. 

The  surplus  of  the  land  which  the  corporation 
of  Brighton  purchased  for  widening  North-road, 
and  a portion  of  that  which  they  have  acquired 
for  improving  Pimlico,  by  opening  a street  at 
that  point  mnning  from  Church-street  to  North- 
road,  has  been  sold. 

Lot  1 consisted  of  a corner  plot  of  freehold 
building  land,  adjoining  on  the  west  the  business 
premises  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  grocer,  having  front- 
age to  North-road  of  17  ft.  8 in.,  and  to  Pimlico 
of  43  ft.,  and  brought  2151. 

Lob  2 was  a plot  of  freehold  building  land 
adjoining  Lot  1 on  the  south,  with  a frontage  to 
Pimlico  of  IG  ft.  5 in.,  having  a mean  depth  of 
34  ft.  8 in.,  1051. 

Lot  3,  adjoining  the  last  on  the  south  side, 
having  a frontage  into  Pimlico  of  15  ft.  7 in., 
and  a mean  depth  of  35  ft.  5 in.,  951. 

Lot  5 was  a corner  plot  of  freehold  bailding 
land,  having  a frontage  to  North-road  of  17  ft., 
and  to  Pimlico  (the  opposite  corner  of  Pimlico 
to  Lot  1)  of  55  ft.  6 in.,  3251. 

Lot,6  was  a plot  adjoining  the  last  lot  on  the 
west,  having  a frontage  to  North-road  of  IG  ft. 
6 in.  This  lot  was  purchased  for  2301. 

Lob  8,  adjoining  the  last  three  lots  on  the 
west,  bat  having  a frontage  of  17  ft.  in  North- 
road,  and  of  49  ft.  2 in.  in  Bread-street,  being 
a corner  plot,  realised  251.  more,  namely,  2551. 


NEW  CHURCH,  NOTTING-HILL. 

ST.  miciiael  and  all  saints. 

The  increase  of  houses  at  Notting-hill  is  some- 
thing to  marvel  at,  especially  in  that  part  which 
adjoins  the  Metiopolitan  Railway  Station,  and 
is  known  as  Ladbrooke  Grove-road.  Last  week 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  was  laid 
here,  named  after  St.  Michael  and  All  Saints. 
As  regards  the  style  of  the  building,  the  archi- 
tects have  adopted  tbe  Romanesque  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  that  style  can  be  applied  to  a 
brick  church  without  aisles.  The  plan  consists 
of  a nave,  99  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  chancel  and 
western  apse,  by  43  ft.  wide,  roofed  in  one  span, 
with  an  eastern,  western,  and  sonthern  apse, 
leaving  a northern  apse  to  be  added  when  the 
ground  can  bo  obtained  for  the  purpose.  An 
endeavour  is  also  being  made  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sion of  the  chancel,  which,  withont  doubt,  will  be 
required  eventually. 

The  material  is  brick,  with  Forest  of  Dean 
and  Red  Mansfield  stone  introduced,  and  terra 
cotta,  red  and  bnff,  for  the  cornices  and  arcades, 
Pother’s  patent  moulded  and  ornamental  bricka 


will  be  largely  used.  The  contract  is  taken  for 
4,3U0Z.  by  Mr.  Cowland,  of  Notting-hill  (pxolu- 
siveof  upper  part  of  tower  and  fittings),  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Edmeston,  of  Crown- 
oonrt.  Old  Broad-street,  City.  The  plot  of  land, 
130  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  a plot  for  the  vionrago  are 
the  gift  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Parsons,  the 
freeholders. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — Althoogh  this  exhibition  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a separate  institution,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  entirely  fall  to  the 
ground.  I would  suggest  that  the  committee  of 
the  Architectural  Museum  should  now  take  the 
matter  up,  and  admit  architeotnral  drawings  of 
new  buildings  either  in  course  of  erection  or  about 
to  be  commenced.  There  is  no  need  to  attempt 
to  make  a picture  gallery  of  it,  which  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  mistakes  of  tbe  late  exhibi- 
tion ; that  can  be  left  to  the  Academy,  where 
only  fine  drawings  are  admissible.  What  should 
be  aimed  at  in  a true  architectural  exhibition  is 
the  obtaining  complete  sets  of  working  drawings, 
with  details  of  ornamental  and  structural  parts 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  These  would  be  far  more 
instructive  and  nseful  to  students,  as  well  as  to 
full-grown  architects,  who  would  all  learn  some- 
thing from  the  works  of  each  other. 

As  very  little  expense  need  bo  inenrred  in 
carrying  oat  this  suggestion,  I hope  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  Mnsenm  in  Westminster  will  take 
it  into  consideration.  E.  W.  T. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  second  winter  session  of  this  society  was 
commenced  on  the  Ist  inst.,  by  an  exhibition  of 
sketches,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  archi- 
tectural and  kindred  subjects.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  One 
of  the  rules  of  the  Northern  Architectnral 
Students’  Society  requires  each  of  the  members 
to  contribute  an  original  sketch  once  a year  at 
least,  and  the  moat  interesting  feature  of  the 
opening  exhibition  was  the  series  of  drawings 
executed  by  the  members  in  compliance  with 
this  regulation.  The  series  inoluded  perspective 
views  or  measured  drawings  of  various  buildings. 
The  exhibition  was  of  an  interesting  nature, 
and  angurs  well  for  the  coming  session  of  the 
society. 


DEATH  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  FROM 
OVERWORK. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner, 
held  an  inquest  at  St.  Martin's  Vestry-hall, 
Charing-croas,  touching  the  death  of  James 
Adolphus  Carter,  aged  thirty-three  years,  an 
architect,  who  was  found  dead  at  his  residence, 
20,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
inst.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  de- 
ceased was  a very  studions,  hardworking  person, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning,  upon  bis  servant 
going  to  his  room,  she  discovered  him  lying  on 
his  back  on  the  floor  quite  dead.  He  had  a pen 
in  his  hand,  and  npon  a desk  lay  some  drawings 
which  he  had  evidently  been  executing  just 
before  he  died.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  remain- 
ing up  alt  night  to  work.  Dr.  Watkin,  of  King 
William-street,  Strand,  said  that  deceased  must 
have  died  instantaneously  from  apoplexy,  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  amount  of  work  which 
he  accomplished.  The  jury  retnrned  a verdict 
of  “ Death  from  natural  causes.” 


THE  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  TUILERIES. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  when  the  danger 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Tuileries  from  the  impend- 
ing bombardment  of  Paris  became  apparent,  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  with  the  concurrence  of  some 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  wrote  a 
letter  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  suggesting  that 
tbe  pictnres  might  be  sent  over  to  this  country 
for  security,  and  publicly  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  sick  and  wounded.  It  was 
mentioned  that  her  Majesty  had  allowed  her 
paintings  and  objects  of  art  to  be  lent  for  exhibi- 
tions for  public  purposes,  and  that  such  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  paintings  of  France  (of  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  would  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility) might  not  be  deemed  inappropriate,  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  An  answer  has 
only  been  recently  received  from  M.  Michel 
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Chevalier,  in  which,  he  etates  that  he  had  snb- 
mitted  the  enggestion  to  the  authorities  who  had 
charge  of  the  Musie,  but  that  they  had  already 
taken  their  measures.  They  charged  him,  how* 
ever,  to  convey  to  the  Conncil  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  their  deep  acknow* 
ledgmenta  for  the  suggestion. 


COUNTKT  PATHS. 

Sia, — In  a letter  to  the  Buildo',  Mr.  G.  R. 
Jesse  recommends  that  our  public  footpaths  and 
byways  should  be  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Ordnance  maps,  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
right  of  way.  This  would,  no  doubt,  conduce 
very  much  to  the  end  proposed ; but  can  any 
one  suggest  a means  for  preserving  their  “ plea- 
santness?” The  landholders  now,  where  they 
do  not  attempt  to  stop  our  thoroughfares  alto- 
gether, have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  replacing 
the  mossy  banks  and  flowing  hedges  of  green 
country  lanes  with  dead  stone  walls,  some  7 ft. 
high  or  more,  on  either  side.  Any  one  may  see 
to  advantage  the  eS‘eob  produced  throughout  the 
TJnderclifi’ by  this  kind  of  improvement;  indeed, 
euch  is  the  rage  for  innovation  that  one  almost 
fears  even  to  look  at  any  morsel  of  natural 
beauty  left  in  that  once  lovely  district,  lest  yon 
should  draw  attention  to  the  spot,  and  thereby 
insure  its  destruction.  Vectis. 


HONOUR  TO  KING  ALFRED. 

SiTi, — Laat  October  the  28th  was  the  970ih  anniversary 
of  King  Alfred's  death.  According  to  Asser,  this  worthy  i 
and  illustriona  Saion  prince  breathed  his  last  on  the  28th  I 
of  October,  the  week  preceding  Allbaliows  Mass  day,  at 
Tt’ilton,  the  place  of  his  first  interment,  according  to  the  , 
“Grafton  Chronicles,"  vol.  xiv.,  page  119,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Saxon  nunnery  in  that  tovm,  upon  the  site 
of  his  own  palace,  in  the  year  900.  Here  be  lay  two 
years,  and  was  then  removed  to  IVinohester  Cathedral; 
he  lay  there  but  one  year;  then  in  the  year  903  Arch-  ; 
bishop  Regmund  look  up  his  body  once  more,  and, 
laying  it  in  a royal  porphyry  monument,  bore  it  to  the 
new  minster  in  the  same  cathedral  close,  bnilt  by  King 
Edward  the  Elder,  bis  son,  who  paid  a golden  Marcus 
for  every  foot  of  land  upon  which  it  stood,  where  it 
remained  for  a period  ol  209  years.  This  brings  us  to 
the  year  1112,  when,  according  to  “Ashburton’s  History  of 
JEngland,”  the  new  minster  was  taken  down  and  re-erected 
just  outside  the  city  walls  of  Winchester,  at  a spot  of 
ground  then  called  Hyde  Abbey,  because  the  Besnclerk 
gave  the  monks,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-four  ap- 
pointed to  sing,  a whole  hydeof  land  in  a pleasant  meadow 
Burrounded  by  rows  of  willows,  and  also  by  four  clear  ranuing 
streams  of  water.  The  Norman  king  gave  them  ample  re- 
venues and  liberal  charters  for  their  good  government  and 
rich  grants  of  land  in  tho  county  of  Hants,  for  their  own 
maintenance.  So  the  Abbey  of  Hyde  beiag  finished  in  tho 
ehortspace  of  two  years,  and  decorated  with  increased 
magnificence  and  becoming  splendour,  and  by  a splendid 
jewelled  cross  which  Canute  gave  to  tho  new  minster,  to  be 
placed  before  the  high  altar,  valued  by  Dugdale  at  no  less 
than  4,86-iZ.  ISs.  4d.,  in  order  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
monastery  in  which  the  good  Saxon  king'  was  to  be  last 
buried,  King  Henry  I.,  with  bis  queen  and  'courtiers, 
assisted  by  Bishop  Gilford,  of  IVinchetter,  and  all  his 
Cinergy  in  white,  carrying  crucifixes  and  palm  branches  in 
their  hands,  went  in  a grand  procession  to  take  up 
the  bodies  of  King  Alfred,  bis  queen,  Alswithe,  and  ! 
two  sons  (Edward  tho  Elder,  also  their  youngest  son),  ' 
and  laying  them  in  new  coilins  of  lead,  wood,  and  stone, 
they  bore  them  from  the  cathedral  close,  the  walls  of 
the  new  minster  being  all  levelled  now,  to  Hyde  meadow, 
where  in  the  year  1112  they  lowered  tnem  into  royal 
vaults  prepared  for  them  in  the  Abbey  choir,  before  the 
high  altar,  and  here  in  this  latter  Abbey  Church  they  re-  I 
posed  for  no  less  than  686  years  in  peace.  But  in  the 
Tear  1798,  a Mr.  Page  rifled  the  tombs  of  all  valuables, 
leaving  these  royal  ekeletona  in  the  bottom  of  the  vault, 
j dfpth  of  6 ft.,  cofBuless  and  dishououred,  selling  the 
lead  from  the  coffins;  and  here  just  where  Mr.  Page 
left  them,  they  were  found  by  Mr.  John  Mellor  in 
1860,  with  part  of  the  royal  sceptre  in  tho  vault,  also 
ennine  from  the  royal  cape.  The  bones  of  this  good 
Saxon  king  are  now  lying  with  those  of  his  pious  queen 
and  two  sons,  in  a little  brick  vault,  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
chapel-yard,  Hyde-atreet,  ■Winchester,  where  the  late 
vicar  placed  them  after  they  were  found.  Mr.  MeUor 
has  come  to  London  in  order  to  take  steps  and  see  if  some 
national  monument  may  not  bo  raised  to  this  good 
king’s  memory,  for  these  are  certainly  the  bones  of 
Allred  and  no  other.  Will  any  one  help  him  ? 

Astiquaht. 


SURVEYOR’S  CHARGE,  KENSINGTON 
WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY. 

Sib,— Referring  to  a letter  in  the  S/iUder  headed  as 
above  (p.  871,  ante),  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  the  surveyors 
appointed  by  the  guardians,  to  prepare  the  quantities  for 
them,  we  trust  you  will  allow  us  to  contradict  the  rumour 
your  correspondent  alludes  to,  if  it  does  not,  at  any  rate, 
in  its  exaggerated  state,  emanate  from  his  own  fertile 
brain. 

Ist.  It  is  not  trne  the  guardians  will  pay  directly  or 
indirectly  anything  like  the  sum  named  for  preparing  the 
Ouac-tTies. 

2Ed.  It  is  untrne  that  any  charge  for  preparing  the 

antities,  or  for  any  expense  connected  therewith,  was 
Bcluded  in  the  bills  of  quantities  at  all. 

Ow  own  cearges  are  made  direct  to  the  guardians,  and 
the  builders  made  their  own  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  their  surveyors. 

After  we  were  nominated  by  the  guardians,  we  were 
informed  by  the  architect  that  the  builders  had  appointed 
a firm  of  surveyors  to  meet  os,  on  their  behalf. 


We  Lad,  and  have,  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  their  appointment. 

Whatever  their  charge  be,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
leas  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  gross  contract  sura,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  increased  competi- 
tion among  the  builders,  this  being  one  of  the  cl'sest 
competed  for  works,  for  its  size,  reported  in  your  columns, 
the  three  lowest  tenders  varying  lees  than  23'E.  in  a total 
of  over  33,0001.,  all  of  them  from  well-known  men,  who 
have  carried  out  satiffactorily  similar  large  contracts. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  your  correspondent 
should  have  ascertained  the  facts,  which,  as  a ratepayer, 
he  could  readily  have  done,  before  making  such  an  un- 
warrantable innuendo  against  us. 

QkOEGB  LANSDOWK  & PotLABD. 

P.S. — Your  impression  of  October  8lh,  p.  804,  shows 
the  general  feeling  of  builders  as  to  the  desirability  of 
appointing  two  surveyors  in  these  cases. 

%*  The  writer  of  the  letter,  signed  “ Ratepayer,”  to 
whom  the  above  has  been  submitted,  declines  to  accept  it 
89  an  answer  to  the  “rumour"  he  referred  to.  He  con- 
siders it  certain  that  whether  tho  charge  for  quan- 
tities appeared  in  the  bills  or  not,  the  pariah,  of  course, 
will  pay  it  in  onesbape  or  another,  and  ic  is  this  misleading 
that  be  objects  to.  He  asks  why  the  builders’  surveyors 
have  not  enlightened  the  public  on  the  subject  by  stating 
what  they  are  to  receive,  and  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
tell  competitors,  tome  if  not  all,  that  they  were  to  add  such 
and  such  a sum  to  their  tenders  for  the  surveyors'  charges. 
The  whole  system  of  estimate-making  and  tender.giving 
requires  overhauling. 


FROM  BLA.CKPRTARS  BRIDGE  TO  THE 
PROBATE  OFFICE. 

Sir, — Here  is  a pretty  wilderness,  or  worse ! Tho  con- 
tract for  iliis  work,  a work  which  might  have  been  knocked 
off  in  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  tho  outside,  was,  it 
seems,  settled  in  the  month  of  last  June  ; for  on  the  Ist 
d.sy  of  July  we  Hud  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
on  receiving  from  their  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  a report,  recommending  " That  the  portion  of 
the  footways  and  csrriage-waya  of  Queen  Yictor'B-street, 
■between  Chatham-place  end  the  Probate  Oflice,  a distance 
of  about  300  yards,  be  at  once  formed,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  3,30-'f.,  and  that  the  works  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Webster,  under  the  schedule  of  prices  attached  to 
the  Thames  Embankment  Contract  No.  3,’’  (which  he  was 
executing),  at  once  agreed  to  the  recommendhtioo.  Now, 
this  is  four  months  ago.  Whose  the  fault  of  the  delay  is 
I know  not,  but  certainly  not  tho  Metropolitan  District 
Railway’s;  for  their  line  does  not  run  under  the  part  of 
the  street  in  question,  except  under  the  eastern  half  of 
it,  and  this  was  sutliciently  finished  by  tho  Corapany 
before.  Jasfsb. 


BRICKMAKING. 

At  the  Norfolk  County  Court  the  case  William  CulUy, 
brickmaker,  v.  Robert  Burton,  gontlemao.  North  Wal- 
sham,  has  been  tried.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
27i.  16s.  9d.  for  maldug  four  clumps  of  bricks  on  the  pre. 
mises  of  the  defendant,  who  paid  as  much  into  Court  as 
left  I'L  Is.  6d.  in  dispute.  Tne  hearing  occupied  a pro- 
digious length  of  time,  partly  from  the  number  of 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  from  other  causes ; but  the 
facts  were  simple,  and  tho  points  of  interest  very  limited. 
The  first  olamp  having  been  mostly  used,  the  Deputy. 
Judge  said  it  was  not  open  for  the  defendant  to  dispute 
their  quality  ; the  second  clamp  was  not  found  fault  wiih  ; 
the  third  clamp  was  “ shaky  ; " while  the  fourth  clamp  had 
not  been  delivered,  although  what  that  means  would  seem 
a little  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  usiuitiated, 
seeing  that  the  bricks  were  made,  as  stated,  on  the  de- 
fendant’s own  premises.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintili', 
several  witnesses  (one  of  them  Mr.  James  Applegate, 
brickbnrnor,  at  Blickling,  to  the  Dowager  .Marotiiooesa  of 
Lothian),  spoke  to  the  bricks  made  by  Mr.  Culleyas  being 
a very  fair  sample  of  clamp  bricks ; while,  unless  there  was 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  it  was  the  invariable  custom 
for  tlie  person  ordering  the  bricks,  and  not  the  brickmaker, 
to  deliver  them  at  his  own  expense.  For  the  defendant  there 
were  also  several  witnesses  of  intelligence  and  respecta-  I 
bill  ty,  some  of  whom  spoke  to  the  bricks  made  by  the  plaintiff  1 
not  being  sufficiently  good  in  quality;  and  ou  the  same 
side,  Air.  Robinson  Cornish,  a builder  in  a large  way  of  : 
business,  said  that  if  he  ordered  10 1,000  bricks  to  he  made,  1 
he  would  expect  100,000  bricks  that  were  lit  for  use,  and 
that  he  con-idsred  he  would  have  a right  of  set-off  against 
the  maker  for  any  that  were  not  capable  of  being  used, 
although  he  admitted  that  in  an  ordinary  way  unloading 
was  DO  part  of  a brickbarner's  duty.  The  Deputy-Judge 
said  he  was  satisfied  that  in  the  original  contract  there 
was  no  Bgreement  by  the  plaintiff  to  deliver,  but  that  it 
formed  part  of  a subsequent  contract,  and  which  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a charge  for  unloading 
the  first  three  clamps.  As,  therefore,  he  had  not  delivered 
the  fourth  clamp,  and  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  make 
a deduction  for  the  unused  bricks  of  the  first  and  third 
clamps,  hia  judgment  would  be  for  the  defendant,  with 
costs,— a decision  which  seemed  to  cause  the  greatest 
surprise  amongst  the  audience,  who  had  assembled  in 
large  numbers  to  hear  the  case.  The  Deputy-.ludge, 
addressing  the  defendant,  said  that  as  the  plaintiff  must 
be  involved  in  considerable  expense,  he  hoped  that  he 
would  deal  as  fairly  as  he  could  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
fourth  clamp,  and  allow  him  for  the  good  bricks,  that, 
when  counting,  were  found  in  it.— Mr.  Burton  assured 
the  Deputy -Judge  that  he  would  do  anything  and  every- 
thing that  was  reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 


A CHEAP  SCHOOL  AND  RESIDENCE. 

The  Vicar  of  Wjeall,  Nottingbam,  writea  a 
letter  to  the  Suffragan  Biahop  of  Nottingham, 
thns  describing  a little  echool  and  little  residence 
which  have  been  bails  opposite  the  church 
there : — 

“ The  school  contains  accommodation  for  fifty  children, 
being  25  ft.  3 in.  long  and  16  11.  wide  inside.  The  walls 
are  11  ft.  high.  There  are  four  windows  6 It.  high  by  4 ft. 
wide.  The  porch  and  chimney,  from  their  workmanship, 
may  fairly  be  considered  ornamental.  The  residence, 
which  is  attached  to  the  school,  contains  two  lower  rooms, 
front  room  and  kitchen.  The  front  room  is  12  ft.  6 in,  by 


11  ft.  The  kiteben,  II  ft.  by  6 ft.  1 in.  There  are  two 
bed-roo ns— front  and  back;  the  former,  13  ft.  by  11  ft., 
with  bath  recess  in  addition;  tho  latter,  8 ft.  by  9 ft. 
There  is  also  a small  pantry  under  the  staimaso  with  lat- 
tice window.  The  outer  wa'h  of  the  whole  building  are 
14  in.  thick  and  bnilt  of  Broughton  bricks,  thoroughly 
well  put  together.  Tho  roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire 
fancy  tiles,  placed  in  tiers  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 
There  are  approved  offijes  to  bs  built.  Now  for  the  cost. 
The  school,  residence,  and  olfic°3  are  built  and  all  materials 
found,  and  proper  painting  done,  for  an  actual  outlay  of 
1601.  I give  the  site  out  of  globe  land  in  tho  centre  of  tho 
parish.  The  parishioners  do  the  carting  without  charge. 
Tho  work  is  done  by  contract  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bryans,  of 
Wysall,  a most  respectable  man  of  good  means,  who  is 
willing  to  erect  a similar  scrueture  for  the  same  sum  in  any 
parish  within  a circuit  of  twenty  miles.  Tho  plan  might, 
of  courio  be  extended  or  otherwise,  according  to  agree- 
ment." 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  why  it  was  not  done 
before.  The  money  was  raised  without  the  least 
difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  school  will 
not  be  found  too  narrow;  to  admit  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  require  teaching. 


“THE  CAPTAIN.” 

BapTBiruBE  7th. 

Tub  low  sun  shrinks  before  tho  sight. 

For  sorrow  cometh  on  the  sea; 

A shadow  denser  than  tho  night, — 

Waves  quiver  at  the  egony. 

Cries  shall  be  other  than  the  wind. 

Whose  fitful  gusts  are  eddying  round; 

As  if  the  very  tempest  pined 
This  night  its  strength  should  be  unbound. 

The  deep-breathed  sighs  of  drowning  men 
Shall  echo  io  the  ocean  roar, 

With  all  heart-lifted  prayers,- and  then 
A ulence  sadder  than  before  ! 

The  watch  is  sot ; and  now  they  say, 

“ By  morn  to-morrow  we  shall  tell 

How  turret-ships  the  storm  can  stay,— 

The  Ciipfttin ’s  safe  to  do  it  well  1 ” 

Ah  me  ! the  midnight  hour  has  flown, 

While  fiercer  grows  the  angry  blast ; 

Tho  strong  ship  reels,  bends,  is  o’orlbrown, 
And  wild  waves  o’er  its  grave  have  pass’d. 

Oh  ! gallant  hearts  that  cross  those  seas, 
Breathe  ye  for  them  this  earnest  prayer,— 

“ God  rest  tbeir  souls  in  His  deep  peace, 

■V\'ho  that  night  sank  for  over  there ! 

And  if  ES  swift  a doom  should  whelm, — 

As  short  a call  for  us  should  sound, — 

Brave  men  like  them,  at  watch  and  helm. 

May  every  one  of  us  be  found ! ” 

M.  T,  F. 


THE  CHANCEL  GATES  IN  ST.  MARY’S 
CHURCH,  TAUNTON. 

JuDGJfENT  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wallis  on  this  question  in  the  Consistorial  Court 
at  Wells,  and  is  as  follows  : — “ The  application 
in  this  case  is  for  a faculty  to  erect  and  set  np, 
between  the  chancel  and  nave  of  the  parish 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  in  Taunton, 
two  gates  framed  of  iron  and  ornamented  with 
brass,  between  the  north  and  south  portions  of 
tho  chancel  screen.  Tho  objections  alleged 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  this — that  such 
gates  are  intended  to  effect  an  exclusion,  either 
aotnal  or  'symbolical,  of  the  laity  from  the 
chancel — an  exclusion  which,  of  course,  could 
nob  be  legally  justified.  The  Court  considers 
that  it  will  be  obviating  this  objection,  and  at  the 
same  time  effecting  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the 
application,  by  decreeing,  as  it  now  does,  that 
the  gates  be  erected  as  an  architectural  orna- 
ment on  condition  only  that  no  bolt,  bar,  lock,  or 
other  fastening  shall  be  attached  to  them,  by 
which  to  fasten  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
person  at  any  time,  if  closed ; and  that  during 
the  time  of  Divine  service  they  shall  always  be 
kept  open.” 


METROPOLITAN  MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

O.N  Monday  afternoon  a general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  association  was  held  at  their 
offices,  Piccadilly,  to  consider  the  course  to  be 
taken  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
consequent  upon  an  intimation  received  from 
the  Government,  to  the  efiVet  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  introduce  a Bill  next  year  respect- 
ing the  improved  government  of  the  metropolis. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  Chas. 
Buxton,  M.P.,  who  presided  ; Mr.  Thoa.  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  C.  H.  Elb,  Mr.  Dresser 
Rogers,  Dr.  Pearce,  Mr.  J.  Beal,  and  Mr.  J.  Carr. 
In  a communication  received  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made,  it  was 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  other  important  business  demanding  more 
immediate  attentiou,  the  question  of  the  govern- 
ment of  themetropolis  could  not  be  dealt  with  next 
session,  but  it  was  hiuted  that  it  was  very  likely 
the  question  would  be  taken  up  the  session  after. 
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In  coDScqaeace  of  this  definite  commnuioation 
from  the  Uovernment  it  was  decided  not  to  give 
the  usual  notice  for  legislation  next  session.  The 
question  of  the  gas  and  water  supplies  of  the 
metropolis  underwent  a good  deal  of  discussion. 
It  was  resolved  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
propriety  of  giving  etiect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Iloyal  Commission  on  water 
supplies  in  1869,  and  to  secure  a uniformity  of 
gas  legislation  throughout  the  metropolis  by  a 
general  measure  to  that  effect.  Confidence  was 
expressed  in  the  present  Government  dealing 
with  these  subjects  in  a truly  liberal  spirit,  and 
the  prospect  of  a satisfactory  settlement  of  them 
being  near  at  hand  justified  the  association  in 
congratulating  themselves  that  their  efforts  had 
been  so  far  as  fruitful  as  they  could  expect,  con- 
sidering the  many  serious  prejudices  and  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  encountered.  Ur.  J.  Beal 
gave  a short  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the 
asscoiation  since  its  commencement,  and  pointed 
out  that  although  they  were  disappointed  at  the 
Government  not  being  able  bo  bake  the  matter 
in  hand  next  session,  they  had  muoh  cause  for 
congratulation. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  series  of 
walks  and  excursious  of  this  society  commenced 
in  the  Lent  Term.  On  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  days  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  restrict  the  walks  to  Oxford 
itself,  as  it  is  thought  that  many  members  may 
be  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  for  visiting  some 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  University  and  city. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  list  just  issued 
by  the  local  secretaries  : — 

" XII.~  Saturday,  November  12,  at  2.15  p.m, 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  will  conduct  the  party  over 
the  cathedral,  pointing  out  the  chief  objects  of 
interest,  and  the  arohiteotoral  discoveries  made 
during  the  recent  work  of  restoration.  The 
party  will  then  (by  permission)  visit  the  Chapter- 
honse  and  hall,  and,  if  time  permit,  also  the 
library. 

Xni. — Saturday,  Nov,  19,  at  2.15  p.m. 

ST.  mart’s  church  and  all  souls’  college. 

The  members  will  be  met  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Kitchin.  At  All  Souls’  College  the  original 
drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  library,  will  be  ex- 
hibited. 

XIF. — Saturday,  Nov.  26,  af  2.15  p.m. 

NEW  COLLEGE. 

The  party  will  be  met  by  the  Rev.  C.  Adams, 
Fellow  of  New  College.  From  the  hall  they  will 
proceed  to  the  gardens,  to  inspect  the  old  city 
walls,  with  their  bastions.  Ihenoe  to  the 
kitchen,  of  the  time  of  William  of  Wykeham. 
Thence  to  the  ‘ Slipe,’  or  ancient  city  ditch. 
Thence  to  tho  Muniment  Tower  and  Library, 
where  some  ancient  MSS.  of  great  interest  will 
be  exhibited.  Finally,  to  tho  chapel  and 
cloisters.” 


A WAIL  FROM  WEYMOUTH. 

Poor  but  pleasant  Weymouth  is  to  be  pitied 
at  this  moment,  if  ever  a town  was  to  be  pitied. 
Its  unfortunate  Town  Council  have  been  for  some 
mouths  in  a state  of  ohrouic  delirium  tremeiis,  in 
consequence  of  the  issue  of  a writ  of  elegit  being 
threatened  by  certain  bankers  in  Dorchester, 
who  loaned  the  Council,  a considerable  time  ago, 
a sum  of  money  to  carry  out  town  improve- 
ments. The  Treasury  was  memorialised  for  help, 
as  the  iucome  of  the  Pile  Pier  is  insufficient  to 
pay  5 per  cent,  interest  upon  the  bonds  already 
issued.  Thinking  a new  rate,  or  rates,  would  be 
dangerous  work  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
town,  and  it  having  been  feared,  some  weeks 
ago,  that  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the  Council- 
room,  with  other  articles,  ran  the  chance  of 
seizure,  one  of  the  members  supposed  that  the 
maces  and  chains  would  follow,  and  ironically 
hinted  that  the  worthy  aldermen  might  throw 
in  their  gowns  into  the  bargain.  Another 
member  was  so  good  as  to  inform  the  Council  that 
he  had  warned  them  twenty  years  ago,  of  their 
bankrupt  state ; yet  it  seems  things  have  gone 
on  since  without  any  energetic  attempt  being 
made. 

A new  mayor  is  spoken  of  to  be  elected  this 
month,  and  we  hope  that  something  more  will  be 
done  towards  putting  this  pleasant  watering- 


place  in  a sanitary  condition.  We  would  point 
to  the  spot  known  as  the  Backwater  and  its 
surroundings,  and  would  earnestly  advise  an  im- 
mediate reclamation  of  those  dismal  swamps, 
and  the  utilisation  of  the  deep  valley  of  mud  and 
sewage. 

It  is  no  fallacy  to  say  that  Weymouth,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a beantiful  bay,  and 
pleasant  environs,  is  twenty  years  behind  muoh 
inferior  towns,  considering  their  positions.  To 
effect  necessary  improvements  in  the  new  gar- 
dens, and  in  laying  out  the  Notbe,  money  is  re- 
quired, and  the  Treasury  will  have  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  for  8,0001.  or  10,0001.,  with  what 
chance  of  success  we  cannot  say.  Of  course 
the  corporation  properties  will  have  to  be  fur- 
ther pledged  and  mortgaged.  There  are  several 
back  streets  and  lanes  in  a filthy  condition.  For 
a contrast  we  might  instance  the  Esplanade  and 
the  old  immemorial  “Granny  Dunn’s  Lane,” 
the  former  dry  and  pleasing,  the  latter  impas- 
sable in  rough  weather.  Once  more  let  us  urge 
upon  the  local  authorities,  the  shameful  con- 
dition of  the  Backwater,  and  the  many  feculent 
sewers  emptying  themselves  there  upon  already 
accumulated  crusted  mud  aud  filth. 

There  is  a mine  of  wealth  in  Weymouth  that 
can  bo  worked  with  profit,  if  her  local  council 
will  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
It  is  the  same  with  a corporation  as  with  an 
individual  who  lives  beyond  his  income,  both 
must  work  if  they  would  pay  off  their  debts. 
The  town  council  of  Weymouth  have,  however, 
ways  for  helping  them  in  the  endeavour,  and 
if  they  at  once  set  to  work  resolutely,  we  shall 
Boon  cease  to  bear  of  any  wail  from  Weymouth. 


ACTION  FOR  ARCHITECT’S  DRAWINGS. 

EBDY  U.  M'GOWAN. 

This  case  (in  Court  of  Exchequer,  November 
4tb)  raised  iu  a new  form  the  question  whether 
an  architect  is  entitled  to  retain  possession  of 
the  plans  he  prepares  for  a building  as  against 
his  employer.  The  plaintiff  brought  the  action 
against  the  defendant,  a clergyman,  for  his  claim 
for  making  plans  for  a paraonage-houae,  to  be 
erected  at  Holmside,  in  the  oonnty  of  Durham, 
and  at  the  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at 
Guildhall,  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  106^. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  Q.C.,  now  moved,  by  leave  re- 
served, for  a rnletoshow  cause  why  the  damages 
should  not  be  reduced  by  971.  Is.  The  plaintiff 
prepared  tho  plana,  but  the  house  was  not 
erected,  and  the  evidence  as  to  oustom  was  that 
an  architect  was  paid  by  commission  of  6 per 
cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  if  con- 
structed, and  of  3 per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  if 
it  was  not.  Some  difference  having  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  terms  of  payment,  the  defendant 
wrote  to  the  plaintiff  that  he  wonld  send  a 
cheque  for  his  charges,  if  he  forwarded  the 
plans  ; but  he  objected  to  do  that,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  this  was  a question 
of  great  importance,  and  possibly  of  some  diffi- 
culty, aud  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  not 
one  of  law  ; but  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider 
whether,  in  a contract  of  this  nature,  the  building 
not  having  been  constrnoted,  the  architect  was 
entitled  to  retain  his  plans,  and  it  must  be  taken 
from  their  verdict  that  they  found  he  was.  On 
one  side,  it  might  be  said  that  if  an  architect 
was  obliged  to  give  up  bis  plans,  they  might  be 
placed  in  incompetent  bands,  and  discredit  bo 
brought  upon  bis  reputation ; and  also  that  be 
would  be  deprived  of  tbe  increased  remuneration 
to  which  be  would  be  entitled  when  the  building 
was  proceeded  with.  On  tbe  other  band,  if  the 
defendant  paid  tbe  3 per  cent.,  he  got  nothing 
in  return  if  tbe  architect  kept  the  plans. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. — If  an  architect  be  em- 
ployed to  make  plans  of  a building,  and  be  paid, 
it  seems  preposterona,  almost  childish,  to  say 
that  he  shall  retain  them.  How  is  tbe  building 
to  be  oonstrncted  ? If  parties  employ  him  on 
the  understanding  that  be  is  to  superintend  the 
erection,  and  then  dismiss  him  after  the  plans 
are  prepared,  and  before  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, be  can  bring  an  action  for  improper 
dismissal  or  the  loss  he  has  snstained. 

The  Court  granted  a rule  nisi. 


The  Royal  Architectural  Museum. — 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  become  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Museum,  and  has  sent  a 
donation  for  its  building  fund. 


FRENCH  CASEMENTS. 

Sir, — I have  carefully  read  the  letters  of  your 
correspondents  on  the  above  subject,  and  have 
observed  that  while  they  have  entered  into  a 
variety  of  ways  of  hanging  sashes,  not  one  of 
them  has  grappled  with  my  question. 

You  in  your  editorial  note  said  that  the 
French  windows  did  not  suit  this  climate,  and 
one  of  your  correspondents  said  they  had  been 
tried,  but  had  failed ; but  none  of  them  have 
entered  into  a practical  or  philosophical  reason 
why  sashes  are  preferred  to  the  French  plan. 

As  regards  climate,  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to 
understaud  that  objection,  but  suppose  it  is 
asBumed  that  the  Frenoh  windows  would  nob 
suit  this  cold  climate.  Now  I am  an  old  house- 
keeper, of  more  than  forty  years’  standing,  and 
have  lived  in  various  houses  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  am  not  without 
experience  in  the  construction  of  windows.  The 
last  house  I lived  in,  in  Islington,  had  sashes, 
where  tho  cords  were  often  broken,  and  they 
shook  so  on  a windy  night  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bo  wedged  or  I oonld  not  have  slept. 

The  windows  of  my  present  house  are  hung  on 
the  French  plan,  and  are : — 1.  Easily  opened, 
even  by  a child  } 2.  They  are  easily  and  safely 
cleaned ; 3.  There  are  no  cords  to  break  5 4. 
They  do  not  rattle  or  shake ; and,  5.  The  veuti- 
lation  is  perfect  and  unobjectionable. 

In  your  editorial  note  yon  said  there  was  an 
advantage  in  the  sash,  as  tbe  upper  sash  only 
could  be  opened  for  ventilation,  whereas  on  the 
French  plan  the  whole  window  must  be  opened. 
But  I venture  to  say  that  you  cannot  open 
the  upper  sash  without  a down-draught,  but 
you  can  open  the  right  half  of  the  French 
window,  and  throw  the  wind  into  the  left  side  of 
the  room,  and  you  can  sit  behind  the  half  so 
opened,  and  feel  no  draught,  and  vice  versa.  I 
do  not  speak  theoretically,  but  practically  j and 
with  all  these  objeotions  to  the  sash,  and  all 
these  advantages  in  the  French  window,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  we  retain  the 
olumsy,  dangerous,  rattling  sash  in  preference  to 
the  Frenoh  plan. 

I may  also  say  that  my  present  windows  fib 
closer  and  are  warmer  than  any  sashes  I have 
met  with  during  the  last  forty  years.  M.  H. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Itedditch  Church. — The  large  west  window  of 
this  Church  has  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  pnblic  subscription,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Baroness  Windsor.  The  principal  sub- 
jects illustrated  are  Feeding  tbe  Hungry,  Giving 
Drink  to  the  Thirsty,  Clothing  the  Naked,  Visit- 
ing the  Sick.  The  cost  was  200L  The  window 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  archi- 
tect, who  has  also  executed  other  memorial 
windows,  having  in  view  the  same  object,  in  two 
new  churches  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  erected 
from  his  designs.  The  one  chnrch,  at  Webheath, 
was  erected  entirely  at  the  expense  of  tbe  late 
Baroness  Windsor  ; the  other,  at  Headless  Cross, 
was  materially  assisted  by  liberal  contributions 
from  the  same  source. 

Caxton  Church. — An  east  window  has  recently 
been  erected  in  this  church  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wright.  The  window,  which  is  tho 
work  of  Messrs.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  consists 
of  three  lights  ; the  central  portion  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
Entombment,  and  that  on  tbe  south  side  tbe 
Resurrection.  Under  the  Crucifixion  is  Christ 
healing  the  sick.  Above  tbe  centre  light  is  a 
quatrefoil  containing  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  on 
either  side  is  a trefoil  containing  an  angel  hold- 
ing a scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed,  “Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.” 

Cirencester  Church. — Two  stained  windows 
have  recently  been  added  to  this  chnroh  5 one 
to  commemorate  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Powell,  and  the  other  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Croome  and  his  family.  The  first-named 
of  these  windows  is  placed  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  church.  It  consists  chiefly  of  four 
figures,  the  first  representing  Melobizedek  as  a 
type  of  the  old  priesthood,  with  the  bread  and 
wine  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  feet  is  a scroll 
bearing  the  words,  “ I will  raise  me  up  a faithful 
priest.”  The  next  figure  is  that  of  Aaron,  in  his 
high-priest’s  robes,  carrying  the  rod  that  budded, 
underneath  which  is  the  text,  “ Let  thy  priests 
be  clothed  with  righteousness.”  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  represented  in  the  third  figure,  in  his 
robe  of  camel’s  hair,  holding  a lamb  in  his  arms, 
near  to  which  are  the  Latin  words  for  “ Behold 
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the  Lamb,”  while  at  the  feet  of  this  figure  also 
is  an  inscription, — “ To  give  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation unto  bis  people.”  In  the  fourth  and  last 
light  is  a representation  of  St.  Timothy,  dressed 
as  an  early  Christian  bishop,  underneath  him 
being  the  words,  “ Who  bath  saved  ns,  and  called 
ns  with  a holy  calling.”  Each  of  these  figures 
forms  a light  in  itself,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  canopies  containing  six  winged 
chembim.  The  expense  of  the  window  will  amount 
to  about  250i.  The  window  to  the  memory  of 
the  Croome  family  is  of  a lighter  character  than 
the  other,  and  is  placed  immediately  over  the 
chancel  arch.  It  is  composed  of  seven  lights, 
the  centre  one  of  which  represents  our  Lord 
seated  in  majesty,  crowned  as  King  of  heaven 
and  earth  ; and  in  each  of  the  lights  adjoining 
on  either  side  are  the  figures  of  three  chernbim, 
rising  one  above  another.  The  next  figure  to 
the  left  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  clad  in  armour, 
and  holding  his  sword;  while  the  outer  light  on 
the  same  side  represents  the  angel  Gabriel  with  ^ 
an  olive  branch,  symbolical  of  peace.  Next  to  ' 
the  cherubim  on  the  right  side  is  Raphael,  car- 
rying a fish  in  hishand  5 and  in  the  last  light  on 
this  side  is  represented  the  Angel  of  Prayer, 
with  his  censor,  offering  up  incense.  The 
figures  in  this  window  also  are  surmounted  by 
six  winged  cherubim  in  canopies,  which  harmo- 
nise generally  with  the  other  windows  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  sup- 
plied the  windows. 

Whitnash  Church. — A memorial  window  to 
the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Kitto,  formerly  curate  of 
Whitnash,  has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Holland, 
of  Warwick.  It  consists  of  two  lights,  with 
tracery  in  the  upper  part.  Above  is  the  mystic 
■dove  “ that  is  covered  with  silver  wings,  and  her 
feathers  like  gold,”  and  below  are  two  baptismal 
subjects.  Nearest  to  the  font  is  a representation 
of  the  baptism  by  St.  Paul  of  the  jailor  and  his 
family  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  25-34).  One  of  the 
attendants  holds  a torch,  which  throws  a ruddy 
glow  on  the  principal  figures.  On  the  ground  is 
a vessel  full  of  water,  copied  from  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  rector,  which  was  modelled 
from  a tazza  of  the  age  of  Augustus  Cmsar,  being 
part  of  the  plate  of  the  Homan  army  under 
Yarns,  which  was  routed  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  ArminiuB,  or,  as  be  is  called  by  the  Germans, 
Hermann.  It  seems  that  the  Romans,  when 
sore  pressed  in  the  defiles  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  buried  their  valuables  in  the  ground,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  the  following  year. 
These  articles  were  found  in  the  year  1868,  when 
Prussian  engineers  were  making  excavations  for 
the  fortifications  of  Hildersheim.  Beneath  is 
inscribed  the  exclamation  of  the  jailor,  on  bis 
conversion,  “ What  must  1 do  to  be  saved?” 
The  other  subject  is  the  baptism  of  the  treasurer  , 
of  Queen  Candace  by  St.  Philip  the  Deacon  (Acts  ■ 
viii.  27-40).  The  chariot  and  attendants  are  in  j 
the  background;  the  Ethiopian,  with  his  dark 
skin  and  richly  jewelled  dress,  stands  in  the 
water,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  ; while  Sb.  Philip 
pours  the  water  on  bis  head.  Beneath  are  the 
words  (verse  36),  ” What  doth  binder  me  to  be 
baptized  ? ” The  cost  of  the  window  has  been 
defrayed,  -within,  a small  sura,  by  sabeoriptiona 
paid  before  its  erection. 

Chippenham  Church. — Aatained  glass  window 
has  just  been  completed  in  the  south  aisle  of  this 
church,  the  offering  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  of 
this  town,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr. 
William  Lewis  (late  a tradesman  in  Chippen- 
ham), and  W.  H.  Lewis,  their  only  child.  The 
window  consists  of  four  lights,  and  the  subjects 
are  : — Ist,  Hannah  bringing  Samuel  to  Eli ; 2nd, 
onr  Saviour  conversing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple  ; 3rd,  our  Saviour  working  at  bis  trade  ; 
and,  4th,  little  children  being  brought  to  Christ. 
In  the  lower  part  of  each  light  are  represented 
two  of  the  Apostles  ; the  other  six, — that  is,  in- 
cluding St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas, — are  inserted 
in  the  six  larger  openings  in  the  head  of  the 
window.  The  subjects  in  each  light  are  sur- 
mounted by  a perpendicular  canopy.  The 
artists  were  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake,  of  London.  We  understand  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  endeavonr  to  raise  a sufficient 
sum  to  build  a new  north  aisle  to  the  church, 
and  also  to  restore  the  edifice. 

The  Parliament  House,  Edinburgh. — Among 
the  improvements  and  embellishments  effected 
on  the  Parliament  House  during  the  recess  of 
the  Court  of  Session  not  the  least  important  has 
been  the  substitution  of  stained  glass  for  the 
ordinary  common  glass  in  the  four  windows 
lighting  the  hall.  The  hall  being  lighted  mainly 
by  these  windows,  considerable  difficulty  was 


experienced  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 
One  result,  a serious  one,  of  darkening  the  room, 
would  have  been  to  completely  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  many  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  numerous  paintings  with  which  the 
walls  are  hung.  This,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  would  result  to  members  of  the  Bar  from 
an  obscurely-lighted  room,  were  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  contended  against.  The  windows  are 
each  divided  into  two  lights,  terminating  in  four 
iracery  shapes.  There  are  a large  central  shield 
and  four  smaller  ones,  enriched  with  crest, 
helmet,  mantling,  &c.,  in  each  light,  and  a crest 
in  each  of  the  tracery  compartments.  These  dis- 
play a variety  of  detail  and  colour,  and  are  placed 
upon  a white  groundwork  of  rough  crystalline 
glass,  cut  up  in  various  designs  of  lead- work.  The 
stained  glass  has  been  pat  in  by  the  representa- 
tives and  friends  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  first  window,  or 
that  next  the  great  window  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  where  are  already  placed  coats  of  arms  of 
Lords  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  up  to 
the  present  date — is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Lords  Justice-Clerk.  At 
the  foot  of  the  first  light  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

“ In  memory  of  Robert  Macqueen,  of  Brajfield,  adro- 
cate,  ihesp  shieldB  of  Lords  Justice-Clerk,  of  which  that 
of  Lord  Brasfield,  his  grandfather,  is  the  central,  are 
placed  in  this  window  by  E.  Anne  Macqueen,  his  widow.' 

That  on  the  second  light  runs  thus  : — 

“ Dedicated  to  John  Hope,  Lord  Juatice-Clerk,  by  his 
SOD  William  and  his  widow.” 

The  second  window  is  devoted  to  the  great 
legal  writers  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
has  the  following  inscription  : — 

" Commenced  1S69,  James  MonerielF,  Dean  ; completed 
1870,  E.  S.  Gordon,  Dean.” 

The  third  window,  that  of  the  Deans  of 
Faculty,  is  inscribed  thus: — 

“ These  heraldic  memorials  of  Deans  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  have  been  placed  in  this  window  in  remecn- 
brsDce  of  Francis  Jefl'rey,  not  the  least  illustrious  of  their 
number,  by  the  trustees  appointed  to  erect  a monument 
to  his  memory — Mir  John  M'Heill,  James  Gibson-Craig, 
and  Cosmo  Innes.  1370.” 

The  first  light  of  the  fourth  window — that  of 
Lords  Advocate — bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

" Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  William  Rae,  Bart,,  Lord  Advocate,  by  his  Hiece, 
Eliza  Colt  Rao;  ” 

and  in  the  second  light  are  the  words: — 

“ Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honoorable 
Andrew  Rulherfurd,  Lord  Advocate,  by  his  nephews, 
Andrew  Rulherfurd  and  Andrew  Rutherfurd  Clark,  advo- 
cates.” 

We  understand  that  the  whole  question  of  treat- 
ing the  stained  glass  in  these  windows  was  sub- 
mitted to  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.,  who 
recommended  the  present  treatment,  and  who 
also  gave  his  assistance  in  superintending  the 
designs  and  colouring.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son. 

Great  Yarmouth  Church. — A painted  window, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Paget,  father  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Paget,  surgeon  extraordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
parish  church,  next  to  the  memorial  window  to 
the  late  Charles  Cory,  for  eighteen  years  town 
clerk  of  Yarmouth.  The  three  Prophets,  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  Isaiah,  are  represented  in  the  Paget 
window. 

Birstal. — The  restoration  of  the  parish  church 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  opening  of  a new 
organ  built  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Birstal,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  400i.  The  organ  is  said  to  be 
a very  complete  and  fine-toned  instrument. 
This  church  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  two  stained-glass  windows,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  Loudon.  The  east 
window  of  the  south  chapel  has  been  provided 
by  the  present  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
John  Greenwood,  of  Birstal,  as  a memorial  of  bis 
two  eons,  and  has  for  its  subject  " Christ  bless- 
ing Little  Children.”  In  the  first  light  are  groups 
of  women  and  children,  kneeling  and  standing, 
and  a figure  of  Sb.  John  the  Divine;  in  the 
second,  a further  group  of  mothers  and  children  ; 
in  the  third,  a fignre  of  onr  Lord  seated,  as  if 
commanding  the  children  to  be  brought  to  Him  ; 
the  fouith,  a figure  of  St.  Peter,  behind  whom 
stands  a mother  with  her  child.  The  whole  is 
framed  in  rich  canopies,  and  with  delicate  bases 
of  grisaille  and  grisaille  tracery.  The  east  win- 
dow of  the  north  chapel  has  been  put  in  at  the 
coat  of  Mrs.  Eyres,  of  Birstal,  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  Its  subject  is  the  “ Call  of  St.  Mat- 
thew.” In  the  first  light  are  figures  of  Sb.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  St.  John  3 in  the  second,  a figure 
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of  onr  Lord  beckoning  to  St.  Matthew;  in  the 
third,  St.  Matthew  is  seen  emerging  from  the 
custom-house,  and  advancing  to  meet  the  Saviour ; 
and  in  the  fourth  are  figures  of  a receiver  of 
revenues  and  of  a peasant  who  is  transacting 
business.  ^ The  canopies  and  tracery  are  equally 
elaborate  with  those  in  the  Greenwood  window  ; 
the  bases  are  of  an  architectural  design,  with 
crown  and  palm-branch  in  each. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Deshorough. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Desborough,  near  Kettering,  has  been  re-opened 
for  divine  service,  after  having  been  closed  for 
about  four  months  for  partial  restoration.  The 
edifice  was  in  a very  dilapidated, — in  fact,  in 
almost  a ruinons  condition.  The  work  has  been 
commenced,  bub  the  resources  of  the  parish  are 
small,  and  the  work  is,  therefore,  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  In  order  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  restoration  has  been 
divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  baa 
just  been  completed,  under  the  direction  and 
from  the  plana  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northamp- 
ton, architect.  A west  gallery  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a west  arch  has  been  opened,  ad- 
mitting to  view  a tower  window,  which  was  given 
to  the  church  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Bigge,  bub  which  was  so  lost  to  sight  that 
many  persona  were  unaware  of  its  existence. 
The  sum  required  for  a restoration  of  the  churoh, 
exclusive  of  the  chancel,  was  1,6001.,  and  the 
first  portion  of  the  work  has  been  done  at  a coat 
of  5301.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  restored 
some  years  since,  but  new  roofs  have  been  put 
to  the  aisles  and  transepts.  The  work  already 
done  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kightley,  of 
Northampton,  builder. 

Stonrj  Strafford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  chapel  baa  been  laid  at  St.  Paul’s,  Stony 
Stratford.  The  new  chapel  will  be  erected  on 
the  plan  of  the  collegiate  churches  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  will  combine  the  usual  features  of 
aote-cbapel,  ohoir,  and  sacrarium,  with  the 
addition  of  transepU  ©neither  side  of  the  chancel, 
to  accommodate  the  servants  of  the  college,  and 
for  the  organ-chamber  and  vestry.  The  mate- 
rials used  will  be  the  local  stone,  of  a warm  tint, 
with  quoins  and  dressings  of  red  brick,  in  uni- 
formity with  tlie  existing  collegiate  buildings. 
Internally,  the  arches,  strings,  and  other  archi- 
tectural features  will  be  of  red  brick,  grey  granite 
being  used  for  the  chancel-arch  piers ; the  capitals 
and  other  sculptured  work  being  executed  in 
Bath  stone.  The  entrance  to  the  ante-chapel 
will  be  by  a deeply-reosssed  and  moulded  door, 
divided  by  a central  pier  supporting  a stone 
carved  cross,  which  will  fill  the  tympanum. 
Another,  but  less  ornate,  doorway  will  lead  from 
the  ante-cbapel  into  the  choir.  There  will  be 
benches  for  the  scholars  arranged  choirwise,  and 
stalls  for  the  clergy  in  the  chancel.  The  floors 
throughout  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of 
appropriate  design.  The  roof  will  be  of  wagon 
form,  ribbed  atint6rvals,and  with  moulded  cornice 
tie-beams  and  shafted  king-posts,  dividing  the 
space  into  four  bays.  This,  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  will  eventually  be  decorated  in  colour. 
The  windows  are  lofty  coupled  lancets,  under  a 
combining  arch,  with  a circular  light  in  the  head. 
A lofty  flight  of  steps  will  lead  into  the  chancel, 
which  is  to  contain  an  altar  of  oak  and  marble 
combined,  and  the  sacrarium  will  terminate  in  a 
semi-circular  apse.  There  will  be  windows  in 
this  portion  of  the  church,  as  the  walla  will 
eventually  be  decorated  with  frescoes  represent, 
ing  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Above  the  chancel  will 
rise  a lofty  spirelet,  which  will  be  glazed  with 
toned  glass,  to  throw  a softened  light  npon  the 
altar.  The  dimensions  will  be  100  ft.  for  the 
total  length,  and  30  ft.  wide,  with  an  internal 
length  of  41  ft.  The  architects  who  have  been 
commissioned  by  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Hatch,  the 
Warden,  with  this  work,  are  Messrs.  Goldie  & 
ChildjOf  London,  and  its  execution  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  firm,  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Aveline,  builder,  Stony 
Stratford. 

Kirhy-le-Sohen. — The  parish  church  here  has 
been  restored  and  reopened.  The  wot  k of  re- 
storation was  commenced  in  August  last,  and 
after  the  roof  of  the  chancel  had  been  removed 
the  south  wall  was  discovered  to  be  in  such  a 
very  dilapidated  condition  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  it.  While  in  course  of 
being  pulled  down,  a double  piscina,  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  with  portions  of  a single- 
light  window  above,  and  in  addition  the  remains 
of  a stone  arch,  which  originally  formed  the 
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entrance  to  a Lady  Chapel,  were  discovered,  and 
have  been  preserved  and  refixed  in  their  original 
positions.  The  plastering  of  the  external  walls 
has  been  removed,  and  the  whole  refaced  with 
[ atone  rabble.  The  new  open-timbered  roof  of 
: the  chancel  is  of  fir,  stained  and  varnished,  and 
; the  boarding  is  covered  with  felt  and  plain  tiles, 

; snrmounted  with  a crested  ridge,  the  east  gable 
I having  a moulded  stone  coping  and  foliated 
I cross.  The  two  windows  on  the  north  side  are 
! worked  in  Bath  stone  to  match  the  original,  and 
have  been  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  east 
1 window  is  entirely  new.  The  stained  glass  is  by 
; Messrs.  Francis,  of  London,  and  the  window  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  Blanshard,  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  The  fioor  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with 
, Maw’s  encaustic  tiles ; and  new  stone  steps  to 
I chancel  and  communion  are  provided.  The 
benches  and  book  fronts  are  of  oak.  The  old 
wooden  girder  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  has  been  subslitutod  by  a moulded  arch 
and  jambs  in  Bath  atone.  Four  new  windows, 
filled  with  cathedral  glass,  have  also  been 
erected  in  the  nave,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
western  arch  has  been  thrown  open.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  | 
Grimes,  of  Colchester,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stone,  of  London,  architect. 

yoy/,;._The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate, 
which  is  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  in  this 
city  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service,  after  undergoing 
restoration,  at  a cost  of  about  4,0001.,  undertaken 
by  the  dean  on  his  own  responsibility.  In 
recognition  of  the  liberality  of  the  dean,  the 
three-light  east  window  of  the  chancel  has  been 
filled,  'at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  and 
others,  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of 
London,  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  at  Bethlehem 
being  represented  in  the  centre  light,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  shepherds  in  the  two  side  lights. 
All  the  seats  in  the  church  are  free.  Besides 
the  lowering  of  the  churchyard,  a brick  wall  and 
railing,  which  concealed  the  church,  have  been 
replaced  by  an  open  railing  on  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  which  allows  of  the  church  being 
seen  down  to  its  base. 

Evesham. — It  has  been  decided  to  restore  All 
Saints’  Chnrch.  Some  inontba  ago  the  parish 
vestrypasaed  aresolution  affirmingthedesirability 
of  the  restoration,  and  Mr.  Preedy  having  been  re- 
quested to  report  on  the  condition  aad  require- 
ments of  the  fabric,  he  has  now  done  so,  and  it 
appears  therefrom  that  the  walls  have  been  nnder- 
mined  by  vaults  and  graves  till  they  have  become 
greatly  out  of  the  perpendicular.  This  necessi- 
tates their  being  to  a considerable  extent  rebuilt. 
Much  of  the  roofing,  too,  is  in  a dangerous  state, 
and  the  architect  points  out  several  inconve- 
niences and  deficiencies  in  the  present  state  of 
1 the  chnrch  which  ho  proposes  to  remedy,  such 
I as  the  widening  of  the  chancel  and  providing  a 
I vestry-room  ; he  also  recommends  a new  reredos. 
i The  heating  of  the  church  is  to  be  by  hot  water. 

I Estimated  coat  of  the  whole  work,  4,500J. 

Thornton. — The  memorial-stone  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Thornton,  has  been  laid  with  full 
I Masonic  honours,  by  the  Earl  de  Grey  and 
1 Bipon,  K.G.,  Grand  Master  of  England,  in  his 
I character  of  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  West 
Yorkshire.  The  new  building  is  to  take  the 
I place  of  that  in  which  the  congregation  of  St. 

James’s,  Thornton,  now  worship,  and  will  stand 
! opposite  to  it  on  the  Bradford-road.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  5,0001.  which 
sum  is  being  raised  by  subscription.  In  the 
design,  which  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & 
F.  Healey,  a spire  is  shown,  but  this  wonld  entail 
a cost  of  1,0001.  additional.  The  land  for  the 
chnrch  has  been  presented  gratuitously  by  Mr. 
John  Foster,  of  Hornby  Castle.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  father  of  the 
celebrated  authoress,  held  the  curacy  of  Thornton 
from  1815  to  1820,  when  he  removed  to  Haworth. 
The  church  has  been  already  built  on  the  east 
and  north  sides  to  a height  of  12  ft. ; and  the 
memorial  stone  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
chancel. 

Bolton. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  chnrch 
to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  Kersley  Moor, 
has  been  laid.  So  long  ago  as  1860,  a new 
church  was  projected  in  this  locality  by  the  late 
Mr.  Harrison  Blair,  of  Peel  Hall;  but  owing  to 
difficulties  mainly  connected  with  its  tite,  its 
erection  was  unavoidably  delayed.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  when  there  was  a prospect  of 
his  object  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Blair  was 
snddenly  cut  off  by  death.  His  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Stephen  Blair,  of  Mill  Hill  House,  however, ; 
generously  took  up  the  work  which  had  been : 
inaugurated  under  such  difficulties,  and  as  he 


was  then  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Freemasons  for  East  Lancashire,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  lay  the  corner  stone 
with  Masonic  honours.  But  this  again  was  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  out,  for  Mr.  Stephen 
Blair  died  in  a very  few  months  afterwards.  The 
necessary  funds,  however,  having  been  provided, 
it  was  decided  that  the  works  should  proceed. 
Miss  Blair  having  spread  the  mortar,  the  stone 
was  lowered  into  position,  and  Miss  Florence 
Blair  then  strnck  it  upon  the  four  corners  with 
the  mallet,  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Blair  applied  the 
square  to  it,  and  Miss  Frances  Blair  manipulated 
the  level.  All  four  afterwards  declared  the  stone 
to  be  laid,  in  the  following  terms  : — “ In  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  lay  this  corner  stone  of  a 
chnrch,  to  boar  the  name  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  As  the  young  ladies  were 
all  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  Blair,  the 
handle  of  the  trowel,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
implements,  were  constructed  of  ebony. 

Donlting  {near  Shepion  Mallet). — The  pariah 
church  of  Donlting  is  being  restored.  Major 
Paget,  M.P.,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  given 
1,000Z.,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Horner,  of 
Mella,  the  rector,  has  undertaken  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel  at  his  sole  cost,  besides  sub- 
scribing 1,0001.  towards  the  nave  and  tran-  I 
septs.  The  farmers  of  the  pariah  have  also 
contributed  liberally,  and  the  masons  working  | 
in  the  village  (working  overtime)  have  done  the 
west  window,  the  cost  of  their  work  being  401.  j 

Cumbivitch. — The  newly-built  church,  dedi- 1 
cated  to  St.  Peter,  and  erected  at  the  expense  of  ^ 
Mrs.  Jeffery,  widow  of  the  late  rector  of  the  i 
adjoining  parish  of  Otterhampton,  has  been  con- 
secrated. Thewerkhasbeeninprogress  fornearly  i 
three  years.  The  builder  has  been  Mr.  Squibbs,  j 
and  the  architect  Mr.  C.  Knowles,  bothofBridg-  , 
water.  The  edifice,  which  has  a spire,  will  [ 
accommodate  about  240  persons.  The  whole  of' 
the  sittings  will  be  free  and  unappropriated,  j 
Thera  are  several  stained-glass  windows,  the 
largest  of  these  being  the  memorial  window  to 
the  late  Dr.  Jeffery.  The  building  cost  about 
2,0001. 

Hargrave. — The  parish  church  of  Hargrave 
has  been  re-opened,  after  a restoration.  The 
church  consists  of  tower  and  spire,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  transept,  chancel,  and 
south  porch.  The  edifice  has  been  restored 
from  the  plans,  and  under  the  direction,  of  Mr. 
W.  Lewis  Baker,  of  London,  architect,  the  brother  j 
of  the  rector,  by  Mr.  Henson,  of  Finedon.  The  | 
lead  work,  glazing,  and  painting,  were  done  by  i 
Mr.  Downing,  of  Finedon,  and  the  joiners’  work  I 
in  connexion  with  the  seats,  roofs,  rood  screen, ! 
&o.,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Knibbs,  of  Finedon,  j 
and  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Tilbrook.  The  tower  and  ^ 
spire,  which  were  in  a dangerous  state,  have  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  A new  vestry  has  been 
attached  to  the  chancel,  and  the  old  south  poroh, 
which  covered  up  a part  of  the  church  door,  has 
been  replaced  with  a new  porch,  erected  by 
Mrs.  Baker  and  her  eight  children  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Baker.  The 
low  roofs  in  the  chancel  have  been  replaced  wish 
high-pitched  roofs,  and  new  seats  have  been 
provided  in  the  nave,  the  old  material  having 
been  used  so  far  as  it  would  go.  The  old  screen 
has  been  retained,  but  has  been  decorated.  The 
paioiing  was  restored  from  traces  which  re-  ! 
mained  of  the  original  colonring,  aided  by  advice 
kindly  given  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect, and  Mr. 
Brandon.  The  chancel  has  been  newly  tiled,  and  a 
new  plain  east  window  has  been  pnt  in.  The  old 
communion-table  remains,  but  there  is  a new 
reredos.  There  are  new  seats  in  the  chancel. 
The  west  arch  has  been  opened  out.  The  seats, 
cresting  of  the  screen,  pulpit-steps,  altar-table, 
re-table,  and  other  portions  of  the  church,  have 
been  carved  by  the  rector,  by  whom  also  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  carving  will  be  done  as 
he  finds  time.  The  work  has  been  in  progress 
about  three  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it  several 
stone  coffins  were  found  lying  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  near  the  porch.  It  was  always 
known,  from  documents,  that  a still  more  ancient 
chnrch  existed  before  the  present  one,  and  this 
was  corroborated  by  the  finding  of  numbers  of 
interments  nnder  and  within  the  present  walls. 
The  work  of  the  architect  has  been  without 
pecuniary  remuneration. 


Wednesbury  Town-ball  Competition. — 

It  is  objected  that  the  name  of  the  authors  of 
the  selected  design,  “ Loxton  Brothers,”  was 
written  on  the  drawings;  further,  that  one  of 
the  firm  is  a member  of  the  selecting  committee. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Longton, — The  new  Unitarian  chapel  and 
school  building  at  Longton,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Mr.  George  Melly,  M.P.,  in 
February  last,  has  been  opened.  The  building 
is  capable  of  accommodating  about  200,  a spa- 
cious schoolroom  being  also  provided.  It  baa 
been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  James  Rigby,  on  a piece  of 
ground  on  the  Stone-road,  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  building 
has  cost  about  7001.,  towards  which  there  remain 
to  be  obtained  about  200J. 

Wolverhampto7i. — The  United  Presbyterians 
have  put  up  a new  chnrch  in  Wolverhampton. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Merridale-road, 
near  to  Chapel  Ash,  Here  for  more  than  seven 
years  past  the  denomination  have  had  a lecture- 
room,  in  which  public  worship  has  been  con- 
ducted. Consequent  upon  the  form  of  the  site, 
the  contract  is  2, 8461.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Cookerill,  of  Wolverhampton  ; and  the  architect 
from  whose  designs  and  under  whose  superin- 
tendence  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out,  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton. 
The  contract  is  exclusive  of  the  gas-fittings,  the 
pewing,  the  palisading,  and  outer  gate.  The 
land  has  yet  to  be  paid  for ; but  the  lecture-hall, 
which  cost  the  congregation  400i.,  is  without 
burden. 

Qraniham. — The  Congregational  ohurch,  St. 
Peter’s  Hill,  Grantham,  has  been  formally 
opened  for  public  worship.  The  church  occu- 
pies a central  site  at  the  junction  of  Avenue- 
road  and  Castlegate  with  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  and  ia 
adjacent  to  the  new  town-hall.  The  style  of 
arobiteoture  adopted  ia  the  English  Gothio  of 
thirteenth  century,  the  material  used  for  the 
walling  being  Ancaster  stone,  lined  with  bricks. 
The  church  consists,  on  plan,  of  a nave  and  side 
aisles,  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  and 
arches.  The  columns  have  cast-iron  shafts  and 
stone  caps  and  bases,  the  caps  being  carved  with 
conventional  foliage.  The  arches  are  22  in. 
thick ; they  are  of  brick,  plastered ; and,  to- 
gether with  the  iron  shafes,  are  decorated  in 
colour,  in  a style  suited  to  the  material.  The 
diameter  of  the  shafts  is  11  in.,  and  there  being 
DO  side  galleries,  the  entire  height  of  the  columns, 
including  the  capitals  and  bases,  is  not  more 
than  10  ft.  There  is  a gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
ohnrch  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  a transeptal 
projection  of  the  north  bay  of  the  east  aisle 
forms  a recess  for  the  organ.  Behind  the  pulpit 
ia  an  arched  recess,  the  jambs  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  detached  shafts  with  carved  caps 
and  moulded  bands  and  bases.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  this  recess 
is  filled  by  five  lancet  windows  with  trefoil 
cusping  in  the  heads,  the  mullions  between 
them  having  engaged  shafts  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases,  and  the  lower  part  with  ornamental 
gabled  and  geometrical  traceried  panelling  of 
pitch  pine.  The  pulpit  is  low,  and  of  the  plat- 
form type.  It  is  of  red  deal,  and  ornamented 
with  flat  geometrical  tracery  and  attached  shafts. 
The  windows  behind  the  pulpit  are  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  the  panels  below  them 
with  illuminated  ornament  and  inscriptions.  The 
front  gable  of  the  church,  which  faces  towards 
Avenue-road  hasafive-light geometrical  traceried 
window  and  three  lancet  lights  below  it,  and  is 
flanked  on  the  east  side  by  a gabled  entrance 
porch.  The  front  next  Castlegate  is  divided 
into  four  bays  each,  including  a two-light 
geometrical  traceried  window,  finished  with  a 
parapet  of  open  arcading.  The  north  bay  has  a 
high-pitched  transeptal  gable.  At  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  building  is  a turret,  70  ft. 
high,  with  lancet  openings,  having  engaged 
shafts  and  moulded  arches,  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire  being  orocketed  and  finished  with  a 
wrought-iron  cross.  The  entrance  doorways 
have  moulded  arches  and  jambs,  the  latter 
having  detached  shafts  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  ohurch  seats  600  persons,  and  thero 
are  two  vestries  at  the  north  end.  Beyond  the 
vestries  is  a school  or  lecture-room  capable  of 
accommodating  250  adults,  and  adjoining  and 
communicating  with  it  by  folding  doors  are 
three  class-rooms,  each  seating  20  persons.  An 
infant  class-room  for  30  infants,  kitchen  accom- 
modation, and  other  conveniences  are  also  pro- 
vided. A minister’s  house,  containing  three 
sitting-rooms,  kitchens,  and  seven  bed-rooms, 
has  also  been  erected  on  the  site.  The  cost  of 
the  chnrch,  schools,  and  manse,  including  all 
charges,  exclusive  of  the  coat  of  the  site,  will 
be  under  4,000Z.  The  work  generally  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  the  plumber 
and  glazier’s  work  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  carving 
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by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  the  painters  and  deco- 
rator’s work  by  Mr.  Green,  all  of  Grantham. 
The  church  is  heated  by  Blake’s  patent  hot-air 
apparatus.  The  architect  was  Mr.  James  Tait, 
of  Leicester. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel,  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Ullet-road  and  Aigburth-road,  Prince’s 
Park,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crosfield,  J.P. 
The  chapel  has  been  designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  site  it  is  to  occupy.  The  ground- 
plan  consists  of  a nave  and  transepts,  with 
deeply -recessed  organ-chancel,  deacons’  and 
minister’s  vestries,  and  lavatories.  At  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
there  are  to  be  a lofty  tower  and  spire,  about 
160  ft.  to  the  summit  of  the  finial.  In  the  base 
of  the  tower  there  is  an  archway,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  north  gallery,  and  also  to 
the  body  of  the  church.  There  are  two  other 
entrances  at  the  north  end  of  the  building, — one 
in  the  centre,  which  opens  into  a corridor  which 
leads  right  and  left  to  the  aisle  doors ; and  the 
other  by  a porch  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
front,  which  communicates  with  the  aisle  doors. 
There  are  two  other  entrances  at  the  south  end 
of  the  church,  folding  doors  to  keep  out  draughts 
being  fixed  to  each  of  the  entrances,  The  main 
front  to  TJlIet-road  rises  with  a gable  in  the 
centre  to  a height  of  abont  60  ft.,  and  has  a 
traoeried  window  in  the  upper  part,  20  ft.  high 
and  10  ft.  wide,  the  tracery  being  of  geometrical 
character,  and  belonging  to  the  Middle  Pointed 
period  of  English  architecture.  There  is  an 
arcade  of  windows  at  a lower  level  to  light  the 
entrance  corridor,  also  having  geometrical 
tracery,  with  shafts  and  carved  capitals  dividing 
the  arcade  into  triplets  3 one  at  each  side  of  the 
central  entrance  doorway,  and  the  three  front 
doorways  have  deep  moulded  pillars,  with  carved 
capitals.  The  tower  and  spire  form  the  leading 
features  of  the  front.  The  whole  of  the  exterior 
is  constructed  in  Burnley  parpoints  on  case- 
mated  courses,  with  yellow  Scourton  plinth 
groins  and  other  dressings,  and  lined  with  brick- 
work  inside,  the  spire  being  cased  entirely  of 
yellow  Stonrton  stone.  The  gables  and  summit 
of  the  spire  will  be  finished  with  metallic  crosses 
and  fiuials  from  the  architect’s  designs.  The 
interior  will  give  sitting  for  about  800  persons. 
The  benches  will  be  open,  of  pitoh  pine,  stained 
and  varnished,  and  a lining  of  pitch-pine  timber, 
with  carved  cresting,  will  run  round  the  inner 
walls  of  the  church  below  the  cills  of  the  windows. 
The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered,  stained,  and 
varnished,  with  space  between  the  spars  to  ensure 
an  equable  temperature  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass,  worked  into  a Gothic  pattern  in 
quarries  or  diamonds  of  several  tints  df  colour,  j 
The  apse  will  have  a coved  and  arched  ceiling,  I 
with  shafts,  panels,  and  other  enrichments.  ■ 
The  church  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  ap- 
paratus, The  design  for  this  church  was  selected  ■ 
out  of  about  twenty  designs  in  competition.  The  j 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  | 
Cawley  is  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  contrac- ; 
tors  are  Messrs.  Wishart  & Irving,  of  Southport,  [ 
builders  3 Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Southport,  is  the  j 
sub-contractor  for  the  masonry  3 Mr.  Bnrnand, ' 
of  Southport,  for  the  plumbing,  staining,  and ' 
glazing  3 Mr.  Bimson  for  the  brickwork  3 and  Mr. 
Kogerson,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  carver. 

Throckley  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne).  — The  new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  at  Throckley,  which 
was  commenced  about  twelve  months  ago,  has 
now  been  opened.  This  building  occupies  a site 
on  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike-road  from  , 
Newcastle  to  Corbridge,  &o.j  and  forms  a promi- ! 
nent  object  for  some  distance.  The  chapel  con- ; 
sists  of  a nave  and  east  aisle : at  the  south  end  i 
of  the  latter  is  placed  the  porch  with  the  bell- ! 
turret.  Part  of  the  aisle  is  screened  off  for  a I 
vestry.  The  nave,  58  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  I 
presents  a gable  38  ft.  high  towards  the  road,  in  ' 
the  lower  part  of  which  are  three  lancet  lights, ' 
with  a circular  six. foil  window  over  them.  The  i 
turret  is  placed  at  the  south  corner  of  the  nave  3 
it  is  upwards  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  nave.  The  spire  is  slated,  and  finished 
by  a wrought-iron  finial  and  gilded  vane.  The 
north  end  of  the  nave  is  apsidal,  and  surrounded 
externally  by  a wrought-iron  cross  with  three 
lancet  lights  (which  are  intended  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass)  3 these  windows  are  more 
ornamental  than  those  at  the  aide,  as  befitting 
the  Communion  end  of  the  chapel.  The  roof 
has  a wagon-headed  ceiling,  lined  with  wood, 
with  oak-moulded  tie-beams,  ring-post  and 
moulded  ribs.  The  aisle,  10  ft.  wide,  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  metal  columns, 


with  wood-arched  braces  supporting  the  beam 
carrying  the  end  of  the  tie-beams.  The  roof  over 
this  part  is  a lean-to  one.  The  pulpit  is  placed  near 
the  west  wall  on  the  chord  of  the  apse,  and  the  seats 
are  arranged  on  each  aide  of  a central  aisle,  the 
east  aisle  being  devoted  to  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren  and  the  choir.  A considerable  number  of 
the  seats  are  free,  though  no  difference  is  made 
in  their  appearance  from  those  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  appropriated.  Sittings  are  provided 
in  the  nave  for  186  adults,  and  in  the  aisle  for 
19  singers  and  40  children, — total,  245,  which, 
by  the  nse  of  chairs,  could  be  raised  to  accom- ; 
modate  280  persons.  The  building  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Hunter  (mason)  3 Burn 
(joiner)  3 Walker  & Co.,  of  Percy  Works,  New- 
castle, (ironfounders)  5 Patton  (plumber)  ; Wil- 
kinson (plasterer)  5 Dawber  (slater)  3 Richardson 
(painter  and  glazier),  all  of  Newcastle.  Mr. 
F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  was  the 
architect.  The  entire  cost  has  been  1,0001., 
defrayed  by  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  of  Throck- 
ley House,  in  conjunction  with  his  sons,  Mr. 
William  Haswell  Stephenson,  Mr.  Hugh  Stephen- 
son, and  Mr.  Chas.  Stephenson. 
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The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  classified  and  arranged 
as  Maxims  for  Conduct  and  a Quide  through 
Life.  London  : Hamilton,  Adajis,  & Co.  3 
Liverpool  : Walmsley. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  a successful  attempt 
to  classify  aud  bring  together  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  These  are  given  under  twenty-seven 
heads,  such  as,  “ Wisdom  and  Knowledge,” 
“ Education,”  ” Strife  and  Contention,”  “ In- 
dustry and  Idleness,”  and  so  on  3 aud  a mine  of 
wisdom  they  present.  The  idea  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  it  has  been  well  carried  out.  The 
initials  to  the  preface,  J.  A.  P.,  will  be  recognised 
by  many  more  of  our  readers  than  those  who 
dwell  in  Liverpool.  The  binding,  although 
simple,  is  very  elegant  in  design. 

The  Post-O^ce  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades : 
comprising  every  Trade  and  Profession  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Architectural  and 
Building  Trades  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  TFaZes.  London  : Kelly  & Oo.  1870. 

An  advertisement  of  this  work  in  our  pages  a 
few  weeks  ago  will  serve  to  show  the  number 
of  professions  and  trades  included  in  it.  The 
index  of  towns  and  places  mentioned  occupies 
twelve  pages  of  the  work.  Architects  may 
object,  and  with  some  reason,  to  being  included 
without  distinction  amongst  the  ” Building 
Trades  5”  however,  that  is  a matter  of  taste,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  a large  amount  of  information,  in  its 
own  direction,  and  will  be  found  very  valuable 
by  many.  Lists  are  given  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan  Vestries,  District 
Boards  of  Works,  and  of  the  Borough  and  County 
Surveyors. 


VARIORUM. 

A WRITER  in  the  current  nnmber  of  the  Art 
Journal,  in  the  course  of  an  article  headed 
” Rome  the  Capital  of  the  World  of  Art,”  says, — 
" Italy  Socks  to  Rome.  Sites  are  already  de- 
manded for  ministries,  for  mannfaotures,  for 
commercial  establishments.  A new  life  is 
thought  to  await  the  Eternal  City, — a third 
period  of  European  empire.  We  shall  be  asked 
to  send  some  of  the  money  now  accumulating  in 
our  banks  to  give  an  impetus  to  Roman  regene- 
ration. We  have  only  one  word  to  say  on  that 
subject.  We  hope  that  regenerated  Italy, — to 
date,  let  ns  say,  from  the  2iid  of  October,  1870, 
— will  abandon  that  bad  practice  of  Naples,  of 
Sardinia,  and  of  other  integral  portions  of  Italia 
, Una, — of  sacking  the  orange,  and  then  throwing 
' away  the  skin.  Let  onr  artiste,  our  engineers, 
and  our  capitalists,  remember  the  story  of  the 
Brindisi  Railway,  of  the  canalisation  of  the  Po, 
aud  of  other  works  carried  on  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Italians  by  money  found  in  this 
country,  and  see  that  for  any  aid  they  may 
render  their  rights  are  largely  and  indisputably 
secured.  Otherwise,  even  for  the  unveiling  of 
the  Rome  of  Angostus,  or  of  the  treasures  hidden 
by  the  Tiber,  let  us  suggest  that,  for  the  very 
first  time  in  her  history,  since  the  age  of 

Udoacer,  Italia  fa/ra  da  se.” The  Registrar- 

General,  in  his  last  ” Quarterly  Return,”  writes, — 
“The  sewage  question  has  made  such  progress 
that  towns  are  no  longer  excnsable  for  neglecting 
to  deal  with  it.  It  is  egreed  that  the  excreta 
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should  no  longer  be  thrown  into  rivers,  but  be 
rapidly  restored  to  the  earth,-  and  this  can  be 
done  by  the  dry  or  wet  method,  according  to  the 
olrcumstancea  of  each  case.  What  is  wanted  in 
human  habitations  is  sweetness  and  cleanliness.. 
Then  follow,  as  the  next  great  social  work  of  the 
age,  improved  dwellings  for  the  industrioua 
classes,  and  the  demolition  of  all  the  fever-dens 
of  the  land.  This  is  a European  question  3 and 
while  it  is  the  unhappiness  of  two  great  nations- 
on  the  Continent  to  be  engaged,  at  the  expense  of 
millions  of  treasure,  in  deadly  struggles  for  the 
destruction  of  each  other’s  lives,  it  will  well 
become  Ecgland  to  open  the  better  way,  and  to 
employ  the  powers  science  and  we^th  have 
placed  in  her  hands  for  healing  men,  and  for 
developing  the  physical  and  the  diviner  faculties 
of  the  English  race.  Should  her  example  excite 
emulation  in  other  countries,  we  shall  see, 
besides  the  great  struggles  for  the  supremacy  of 
races,  common  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  life,  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to  mitigate  huruaa 
sufi'ering,  to  increase  virtue,  to  elevate  inteilUj 
gence,  and  thus  to  conquer  the  standing  armies 
of  disease  and  death  3 works  of  vaster  amplitude 
and  greater  difficulty  than  the  capture  of  cities, 
the  subjugation  of  nations,  or  the  destruction  of 
armies.” 


Hothouse  Ventilation. — Mr.  Ormson,  ah 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  HoiticuUural 
Society  at  Oxford,  exhibited  the  model  of  an 
improved  bouse,  in  which  provision  was  mads 
for  winter  ventilation  by  arranging  that  the  air 
should  be  duly  warmed  before  its  admission. 
The  form  of  pipe  employed  is  that  of  a hollow 
cylinder,  possessing  a heating  surface  equal  to 
four  4.in.  pipes,  or  more,  if  necessary.  The 
external  air  is  admitted  through  a tube,  nicely 
adjusted  to  valves  in  the  front  wall,  and  con- 
nected to  the  interior  of  these  cylinders,  where, 
as  a matter  of  course,  it  becomes  rarified,  and 
consequently  forced  out  through  openings  pro- 
vided in  the  cylinders  into  the  house,  by  the 
denser  air  which  is  constantly  pressing  in.  Such 
a stream  of  warmed  air  rushing  into  either  a 
hothouse  or  apartment  will  keep  the  air  of  such 
places  constantly  moving,  through  the  displace- 
ment of  the  cooler  particles  by  the  warmer,  and 
vice  versd,  so  long  as  a portion  can  find  escape  j 
and  this  Mr.  Ormson  has  provided  for  by  .hollow 
rafters  having  zinc  panels,  perforated  on  their 
lower  side,  and  a valve  at  the  top  of  each  rafter 
communicating  with  the  chamber  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  back  wall,  through  which  it  escapes 
by  iron  gratings  in  the  face  of  the  wall  above 
the  glass  roof.  This  plan  of  heating  may  be 
used  in  public  and  other  buildings  where  large 
masses  of  people  congregate  together,  as  the 
vitiated  air  constantly  passes  away,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  fresh  warmed  air,  which,  unlike 
the  cold  draughts  usually  admitted  by  windowa, 
would  neither  chill  tender  plants  nor  give  cold 
to  individuals.  The  hothouses  themselves  are 
rendered  light  in  appearance  by  the  use  of  very 
large  glass  of  great  thickness,  and  the  plan  of 
glazing  is  such  that  no  pntty  is  exposed  to  the 
destrnctive  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Society  of  Arts. — The  session  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  November  16cb,  when 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Lord 
Henry  G.  Lennox,  and  when  the  Prince  Consort’s 
prize,  awarded  at  the  last  examinations  to  Mr. 
Edward  Turner  Sima,  as  well  as  the  medals 
awarded  for  papers  read  during  the  past  session, 
will  be  presented.  Amongst  the  papers  arranged 
for  we  find, — November  30tb,  “(Jn  Peat  and  its 
Profitable  Utilisation,”  by  R.  M.  Alloway,  M.A.  j 
December  7th,  “ On  the  American  System  of 
Associated  Dairies,  and  its  bearing  on  Co-opera- 
tive Farming,”  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  ; December 
14th,  “ On  the  Study  of  Economic  Botany,”  by 
Mr.  James  Collins;  December  2l8t,  “On  a 
Method  of  Lighting  Towns,  Factories,  or  Private 
Houses  by  means  of  Vegetable  or  Mineral  Oila,’^ 
by  Mr.  Albert  Silber.  The  first  course  of  Cantor 
Lectures  for  the  ensuing  session  will  be  “ On 
Artists’  Colours  and  Pigments,”  by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick S.  Barft'.  It  will  consist  of  five  lectures,  to 
be  delivered  on  Monday  evenings,  November 
21st  and  28th,  and  December  5tb,  12cb,  and  19th, 
at  eight  o’clock.  These  lectures  will  treat  of, 
“ The  Nature  of  Colour,”  “ Chemistry  aud  Manu- 
facture of  Colours  and  Pigments,”  “ Vehicles 
and  Media  used  in  Painting,”  “Fresco  and 
Silicious  Painting,”  “ Destrnctive  Influences  on 
Colours,”  &c. 
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1 Arbitration  In  Trade  Blspute. — Mr.  T. 

,W.  Sannders,  the  recorder  of  Bath,  to  whom 
iwaa  referred  the  dispate  between  the  master 
carpentera  andjoinera  of  the  city  of  Bath  and 
their  workmen,  has  made  his  award.  The  opera- 
tivea  demanded  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and 
an  adrance  in  their  wages  of  a farthing  per 
hoar.  The  employers  were  willing  to  concede 
the  half-holiday,  but  resisted  the  claim  for 
higher  wages.  In  his  award,  Mr.  Saunders 
says: — “lam  of  opinion, — Ist.  That  the  opera- 
tives, in  seeking  a reduction  of  two  working 
boors  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  are  seeking  for 
what  is  very  desirable  in  a national  point  of 
view,  and  is  daily  gaining  the  support  and 
adoption  of  the  public  at  large;  2Qd.  That  the 
rate  of  wages  does  not  admit  of  the  operatives 
giving  up  what  will  amount  to  Is.  per  week ; 
3rd.  That  the  proposed  redaction  of  two  working 
hours  upon  each  Saturday  while  the  masters 
pay  the  same  amount  to  their  workmen  will  not 
sensibly  affect  them,  inasmuch  as  any  small  in- 
crease to  their  customers  in  the  price  of  work, 
as  such  increase  of  wages  will  entail,  will  he 
almost  wholly  unperoeived  and  felt.  Taking 
these  views  into  consideration,  and  believing 
that  a oonoession  of  the  demands  will  greatly 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  operatives, 
improve  their  school,  and  cement  that  respect 
and  regard  for  their  employers,  which  I have 
reason  to  know  they  sincerely  and  worthily 
entertain,  I award  and  determine  that  two  hours 
be  deducted  from  the  present  working  hours  on 
each  Saturday  afternoon,  and  that  the  rate  of 
wages  be  increased  by  one  farthing  per  hour  for 
every  working  hour  throughout  the  week,  it 
being  the  iutention  of  this  award  that  the  two 
provisions  shall  operate  upon  each  other,  and 
that  the  mere  one  of  wages  shall  continne  so 
long  only  as  the  operatives  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  redaction  of  hours.” 


Fitting  ZiOcks. — The  fitting  of  locks  to  trunks 
and  boxes,  although  a very  handy  and  useful 
art,  is  one  which  frequently  puzzles  the  house- 
hold mechanic ; and  this  not  because  it  is  in  the 
least  degree  more  difficult  than  many  other 
operations  which  he  performs  with  facility,  but 
because  it  requires  a little  knack.  The  mistake 
generally  made  is  that  of  fitting  the  lock  and 
hasp  on  together,  instead  of  first  securing  the 
lock  and  fitting  the  hasp  to  it.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding should  be  to  out  away  the  wood  inside 
the  box  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  body  of  the 
lock.  When  this  is  done,  the  plate  upon  the 
opper  surface  should  be  let  into  the  edge  of  the 
box,  so  as  to  be  quite  level  with  it.  The  keyhole 
should  then  be  cut ; and  if  the  key  passes  freely 
the  lock  may  then  be  screwed  into  its  place. 
The  hasp  should  next  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  look,  and  the  key  turned  as  it 
would  be  if  the  box  were  looked,  and  the  lid 
brought  down  with  a smart  blow  upon  it.  In 
moat  staples  or  hasps  there  are  two  projecting 
pins  left  which  will  enter  the  wood  of  the  lid, 
and  secure  the  hasp  while  the  key  is  unturned  ; 
when,  if  the  lid  be  raised,  the  hasp  will  be  found 
in  the  exact  position  required.  The  lid  should 
then  be  marked  round  the  edge  of  the  staple 
plate,  which  should  be  let  into  it  to  the  required 
depth,  and  fixed  with  screws.  If  this  operation 
be  carefully  performed,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  making  the  lock  work  well  at  the  first 
trial. — From  “ Cassell's  Household  Quide." 


Tlie  Perpetuum  mobile.  — The  search  for 
perpetual  motion  is  itself  a perpetual  motion: 
there  is  no  putting  a stop  to  it ; they  are  still  at 
it,  and  in  long-headed  Scotland  too.  A new  in- 
vention by  Mr.  J.  Millar,  of  Dairy,  “ consists  of 
obtaining  and  transmitting  motive  power  by  a 
novel  arrangement  of  mechanism,  consisting  of 
levers  on  which  the  motive  force  as  weights  or 
pressure  acta  through  small  toothed  wheels, 
acting  and  rolling  in  and  on  the  teeth  of  an  in- 
ternal rim,  fixed  or  stationary  disc  or  segment 
thereof;”  and  in  an  invention  of  Mr.  J.  S.  John- 
stone, of  Ayr,  “ the  mechanism  consists,  under 
one  modification,  of  a series  of  weighted  levers 
arranged  in  a framework,  each  lever  being  con- 
nected with  a spring  balance.  By  means  of 
suitable  mechanism  the  levers  are  raised  in  suo- 
Cessiou  through  a certain  height,  from  which  they 
are  allowed  to  full,  and  in  falling  they  act  upon 
»the  spring  balance  in  such  a way  as  to  depress 
lit;  the  surplus  force  above  referred  to  is  trans- 
omitted  so  as  to  lift  or  raise  corresponding  levers, 
band  also  to  act  upon  stop-wheels  for  driving  a 
^revolving  shaft.”  It  is  just  the  old  story  over 
«sgaio  : the  perpetual  motion  moves  in  a circle  in 
iimore  senses  than  one. 


monamental. — The  Thorneyorofb  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  the  Queen,  which  has  been 
erected  on  the  Esplanade,  in  front  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  has  been  unveiled.  The  cost 
was  5,000Z.,  like  that  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
which  is  its  companiou  statne.  It  was  cast  in 
bronze  by  Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.,  at  their 
works  in  Birmingham.  The  statue  is  about 
14  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal, 
and  14  ft.  from  the  head  of  the  horse  to  its 
tail.  Her  Majesty  is  represented  as  attired  in  a 
riding-habit,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  figure,  and  wearing  a round  hat  adorned 
with  a plume  of  feathers.  The  statue  weighs 
upwards  of  4 tons,  and  stands  upon  a metal 
plinth,  which  is  embedded  in  the  granite 

pedestal. A movement,  which  will  have 

the  support  of  all  who  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  to  musical  art  in  this  conntry  by 
the  late  Mr.  Balfe,  is  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a monamental  tablet  to  hia  memory  in 

Westminster  Abbey. It  is  proposed  by  a 

number  of  captaios,  as  a token  of  their  esteem 
for  their  deceased  brother  officers  Coles  and 
Burgoyne,  that  every  captain  ou  the  active  list 
shall  subscribe  one  guinea  to  erect  a private 
memorial,  the  style  of  which  and  the  place  of 
erection  to  be  hereafter  settled. 

Tbe  Ashmolean  Museum. — On  the  26th 
nit.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  gave  an  inaugural  lecture 
on  the  history,  the  present  state,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  tbe  Ashmolean  Museum,  ao  now 
proposed  to  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  the 
students  of  history  and  arohmology.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural and  Historical  Society.  He  said  that  he 
hoped  to  give  new  life  to  the  musenm  and  to  the 
society  by  combining  them  together.  The  con. 
tents  of  the  museum,  with  tbe  addition  of  the 
large  collection  of  2,000  historical  photographs 
now  being  arranged  in  it,  would  afford  an  ample 
supply  of  subjects  for  study,  and  illustrations  of 
them.  The  different  members  of  the  society 
could  study  them,  each  taking  up  and  following 
out  his  own  branch,  and  when  he  had  mastered 
it,  giving  a lecture  or  a paper  upon  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  members  who  had  not  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  studying  it. 

MouIdlDg  Metals. — Messrs. W.  &B.  Mushet, 
Dalkeith,  first  prepare  a “ pattern  ” or  pattern 
plate  of  the  article  to  be  cast  from  in  either 
iron,  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  pattern  is  placed  upon 
a suitable  plate  or  board  set  upon  a solid  bed  of 
sand.  A moulding-box,  about  G in.  larger  than 
the  pattern  every  way,  is  then  placed  upon  the 
plate  or  board ; the  pattern  or  patterns  being 
set  fair  in  the  middle,  it  is  rammed  up  and 
turned  over  on  another  solid  bod  of  sand ; the 
board  is  then  removed,  and  the  parting  care- 
fully made.  The  top  part  of  the  box  is  then  pub 
on  to  the  part  already  rammed  up,  which  is  the 
drag ; the  gate-pins  are  pub  in  suitable  places, 
and  this  also  is  rammed  up.  The  two  parts  are 
then  separated,  and  a frame  of  wood,  about  i in. 
thick  and  li  in,  broad,  is  placed  on  the  parting, 
keeping  the  pattern  fair  in  the  middle. 

Tile-cuttln?  Machine* — The  invention  of 
Mr.  0.  F.  Monforb,  of  Dearborn,  U.S  , relates  to 
improvements  in  machines  for  cutting  the  tile 
as  it  issnes  from  the  tile-machine  in  continnons 
form  into  short  sections,  and  consists  in  the 
application  to  the  carrying-table  between  two 
endless  belts  of  a fine  wire  or  steel-plate  cutter, 
stretched  between  an  arm  and  a shaft,  by  which 
tbe  arm  is  revolved  so  as  to  be  revolved  around 
the  shaft  and  forced  throngh  the  tile  while 
moving  along,  the  cutter  being  arranged  to  move 
with  the  tile  while  cutting,  and  back  again  after 
cutting,  and  the  arm  which  supports  the 
swinging  end  of  the  cutter  being  arranged  to 
pass  between  the  cut  sections.  The  invention 
also  comprises  a carrying-table  for  passing  the 
cut  pieces  beyond  the  arm  which  supports  the 
outber  suspended  on  the  shaft,  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a weight,  so  that  the  arm  which  carries 
the  cutter  may  pass  around  it. 

Town-hall  for  Dorking. — We  are  informed 
that  a company  is  in  process  of  formation,  having 
for  its  object  the  purchase  of  the  West  Square 
Buildings,  in  West-street,  to  convert  the  same 
into  a town-hall.  The  property  belongs  to  Mr. 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  who  has  expressed  his  desire  to 
facilitate  the  matter  in  every  way.  A meeting 
of  gentlemen  taking  an  interest  in  the  snbject 
has  recently  been  held,  and  we  believe  a pro- 
spectus of  the  company  will  be  issued. 


Drainage  of  the  Fen  Country.  — The 

safety  of  the  fen  country  is  again  under  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Hawkshaw  considers  that  the 
capacity  of  the  siphons,  sixteen  in  number,  is 
not  enough  to  take  off  the  water  in  an  extra- 
ordinary flood,  and  if  siphons  were  to  be  used 
ten  more  would  be  required,  which  would  cost 
14,6001.  He  also  recommended  an  engine  and 
boiler,  at  a cost  of  1,300Z.  Regarding  the 
question  of  a sluice  being  better  than  siphons, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  states  that  a sluice  will  effectually 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  greatest  floods  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  siphons.  The  cost  of  the 
sluice  and  now  cub  would  be  aO.OOOZ.  The  com- 
missioners were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
siphons  should  be  used  if  any  provision  were 
made,  as  at  present  funds  would  not  admit  of  a 
large  outlay. 

Opening  of  Glasgow  University  Build- 
ings.— The  new  University  Buildings  at  Gil- 
morehill,  Glasgow,  the  foundation  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  October,  1863,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  were  opened  on  the  7th  instant.  The 
buildings  have  been  constructed  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  will  cost, 
including  the  common  hall  and  Univei-sity  hos- 
pital, which  have  not  yet  been  built,  a sum  of 
nearly  half  a million.  The  hospital  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  University  scheme,  and  will 
be  partly  of  a public  character.  The  opening 
proceedings  took  place  in  the  lower  ball  of  the 
new  Hunteriau  Museum,  which  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  2,500  persons.  As  we 
have  illnatrations  of  the  buildings  in  preparation, 
we  postpone  particulars. 

The  Old  Brick  Houses,  St.  George's- 
place,  Hyde  Park. — The  public  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  these  houses,  nearly  a century  and  a 
half  old,  are  at  length  to  be  demolished,  and  two 
mansions  erected  on  their  site.  They  will  be 
remembered  as  having  been  long  the  disfigure- 
ment of  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  this  locality, 
One  of  the  houses  was  the  residence  of  Liston, 
the  comedian,  for  some  years, 

Tbe  Foreign  Market  Site. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  at 
which  a report  respecting  the  proposed  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  was  brought  up  by  tbe  Markets’ 
Committee,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
bnildiug  should  be  constructed  upon  the  site  of 
the  lace  Deptford  Dockyard,  which  was  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  for  91,5001.  The 
result  of  a long  discussion  was  the  adoption  of 
the  report  by  a large  mojority. 

Closing  of  the  Derby  Fine  Arts  Bsbl- 
bltlon. — This  successful  exhibition,  after  having 
been  open  for  six  months,  is  now  closed.  It  has 
been  visited  by  150,000  persons,  and  a profit  of 
1,3501.  has  been  realised,  for  behoof  of  the 
funds  of  the  local  volunteers,  as  intended. 
Throughout  the  exhibition  no  one  article  was 
injured  or  abstracted,  and  not  even  a pocket 
picked. 

Inventors  at  the  Annual  International 
Exhibitions.  — The  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  notify  that  an  Act  intituled 
“The  Protection  of  Inventions  Act,  1870,”  33 
& 31  Viet.,  cap.  27,  has  been  passed  for  the  pro- 
tectioo,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Annual  International  Exhibitions.  It 
contains  provisions  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  were  effectual  for  the  protection  of  in- 
ventors at  the  Exhibition  of  1863.- 

Strlke  In  Edinburgh. — Between  200  and 
300  stonemasons  have  struck  work  in  Edinburgh 
in  consequence  of  a proposal  having  been  made 
to  reduce  their  wages  from  6Jd.  to  G^d.  per 
hour,  equal  to  about  23.  4d.  per  week.  The 
reason  given  for  the  proposed  reduction  is  dul- 
ness  in  the  building  trade. 

Honour  to  Artists. — Mr.  Louis  Desanges, 
the  painter  of  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery,  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Lisbon,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake.  The  election  has  received  the  Royal 
approval,  and  the  diploma  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  newly-appoiated  member. 

Election  of  School  Boards.  — Special 
orders  have  been  issued  by  tbe  Education  De- 
partment for  the  immediate  election  of  School 
Boards  in  twenty-on©  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales.  These  include  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield. 

DingTvall. — The  foundation  stone  of  a now 
public  hall,  which  is  being  erected  by  the  Fingal 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  at  Dingwall,  has  been  laid 
with  Masonic  honours. 
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The  Portraits. — The  portrait  in  onr  present 
na-nbfr  was  prepared  from  a photograph  by  Mr. 
John  Watkins,  of  Parliament-street,  as  also  was 
that  of  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in  a recent 
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Tor  house  at  Hendon,  for  Mr.  F.  F.  BulTeD.  Mr.  Thos. 
W.  Willia,  architect.  Quantilies  supplied  hy  Mr.  L.  C. 
EiJdett  : — 

Crabb  & Vftuchau  

Gammon  & Sons  

Hensbaw 

Beards 

Capps  & Ritso  

Adamson  & Sons  

ScriTener  & White  .... 

BharpmgCon  & Cole..,. 

Hawkes  (withdrawn) . 


..£MS*  0 ' 

..  4,433  0 
..  4,37  4 0 
..  4,196  0 
..  4,0"0  0 
..  3,893  0 


Alternative  Detign. 


Gammon  & Sons  

Scrivener  & White  

Crabb  & Vaoghan  

Uenshaw 

SharpingtOH  A Cole 

Beards 

Adamson  & Sons 

Capps  & Eitso  

Hawkes  (withdrawn) 


3,341  0 
3.319  0 
3,234  0 
3,216  0 
3,141  0 
3,100  0 
2,413  0 


For  a new  church  at  Newark,  exclusive  of  foundations. 


Mr.  K.  Evans,  architect:— 
Ward 

Conquest 

Rudd 

Halliday 

Fretwell  & Henderson  , 


■Johnson  

Hodson  & Co.  (accepted).. 


..£3,505  0 
..  3,449  0 
..  3,350  0 
..  3,315  0 
..  3,168  0 
..  2,065  0 
..  2,930  0 
..  2,767  0 


For  five  houses,  Cavendish  Road,  Balham,  for'.Mr.  J. 
Be  Mancha.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied ; — 

Wells  £6,490  0 0 

Tarrant  6,295  0 0 

Macfarlane  & Nance  6,725  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 4,893  0 0 

Everidge  4,070  0 0 

Beaves  4,776  0 0 

Ingram  4,135  0 0 

Grover -1,090  0 0 


For  building  new  “ Old  Women’s  Ward”  at  the  work- 
house for  the  Godstone  Union,  Bictchingly,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Alex.  R.  Stenning,  architect: — 

Scragge  £1,140  0 0 


Wallis 

Peskett  & Taylor 

Cooke  & Greene  

Macey 

Ellis 

Blott  

Cook  

Nightingale  

Harrison  & Sous 

Bayes  & Eamage 

Emmett  

Bover  & Co 

Woodward 

Morris  

Blackmore  & Morley 

Baniel 

Battley  

London  Building  Company 

RT-rta  .fr 


0 0 


Wright,  Bros.,  & Goodchild... 
Galyer  


Bi&h.. 


Parsons  A Telling... 
Gregory  


For  additions  to  St.  Matthew’s 
green.  Mr.  \V.  Mundy,  architect ; 


Liddiard .. 

George  

Markett  AThurgood  

Nightingale  

Ennor 

Blackmore  A Morley 

Perry  A Co 

Wigmore  

Brown  A Sons  

Tully  

M orter 

King  A Sons 

Wood,  Bros, 

Capps  A Bitso  

Eaton  A Chapman  

Blease 

Xangmead  A Way  

Hill,  Xeddell,  A Waldram  ... 

Hurst 

Wright,  Bros.,  A Goodchild 
W.  & F.  Crocker  (accepted) 


.£0,374  0 
. 5,0U  0 
. 6,64)  0 

. 6,675  0 
. 6,656  0 
. 6,485  0 
. 6,480  0 
. 6,439  0 
. 6,357  0 
. 6,299  0 


6,223  0 

6.159  0 

6.160  0 
6,135  0 
6,109  0 
6,094  0 


For  part  of  excavator’s  work  for  nine  warehouses, 
Monkwell-street.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect:— 
Peacock  £527  0 


Maycock  

Hobraan  

Jay  

Slater 

Wilson  

Pooley 

Hopkins 

Perkins  

Porilock 

Reddin  

Crane  (accepted),. 


266  7 
245  12 
241  19 


iVetfi  Fo$t-qffice,  Maidstone. — The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Naylar,  builder  and  contractor,  Rochester,  having  been 
accepted  after  considerable  delay  caused  by  the  estimates 
being  in  excess  of  the  sum  granted,  the  works  are  now 
to  proceed ; amount  of  tender,  3,l‘i7L 

Tenders  "for  the  Supply  of  Glass  Cages  and  Flate  Glass 
to  be  used  at  the  International  ^Exhibition  of  187l.”-^A8 
the  list  of  tenders  contained  in  the  Builder  of  the  6th  inst, 
is  calculated  to  convey  a wrong  impression,  and  to  dome 
serious  injury,  I must  request  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing in  your  next  issue  My  tender,  1,725L  15s.,  included 
not  merely  the  ‘‘  frames,”  but  also  all  the  plate  glass  and 
glazing.  My  separate  tenders  for  the  ” frames,”  only 
amounted  to  1.173L  ISs.— John  Bbew. 

%•  Our  list  was  official. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  OowRDB'a  address  In  type.— J.  K.  (ditto.)— T.  B.  K.  (dlUc).— 
E.  T.  B.  (thanks).— H.  H.  a,  (ditto).— B.  A.  (saxua  of  the  bishops  wlU 
not  coaajcrats  chapels  so  sllu*ted).-J.  W.-T.  H.  W.-F.  C.-W.  Q. 
— P.  G.8.-J.  C.-C.  A.  Tt.-R.T,-MfBs  L.  H.  B.-C.  * C.  C.  H.— 
Col.  8.— F.M.  T.  * Co.-E.  W.  T.-M.  Y.  F.— J.  H.  S.-J-  H.L. 

—A.  B.  E.— A.  H.  G.— R.  Y.— J.  D.— E.  S.— F.  8.— G.  t.— Mr.  S.— 
Jasper. -J.  N.-C.  W.-J.  H.-F.-J.  P.-W.  W.  B.-B.-T.  W.  B.— 


D.  T.-T. 


Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  Tenders,  bo.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarllr  fur 
publicatlun. 

KoTX  —The  reapoDstbliUr  of  signed  article’,  and  papers  read  a t 
public  meetings,  reals,  of  cotuso.  with  tbs  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /or  Testi. 
ifoNiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 


ggr  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  bi 
addressed  to  "The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’' 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher  " 
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Just  puhilshed,  in  one  handsome  volume,  price  S9'. 

IDDELL’S  OAEPENTER,  JOINER, 

STAIR  BUILDER,  and  BAND  RATLKO.  Coruptele. 
io  one  and  all  this  work  wlU  be  found  m 'st  useful  " -Biiildsr, 
Edinburgh  THOH.A3  0.  JaCK.  Lo.don  : aIMPKtN  A CO. 


Iq  crown  Svo.  with  IJO  Woidculs. price lOs,  61.  cloth. 

A KUDIMBNTARY  MANUAL  ot 

jtx.  ARCBITECTURK:  being  a Cmctae  History  and  Explanation 
of  the  prlncipAl  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient,  MadLeval, 
and  Reuaissaoce  : with  th»lr  chief  Variations  described  and  lllu  • 
tra’ed.  To  which  le  appended  a Glnasary  of  TechnlcU  Terms, 

By  THOMAS  MITCHELL.  Au'hnr  of  “ The  Steppiug-stjus  to 
Architeclnre.” 

LONQMAN3.  GREEN,  b CO.  Paternoster-row. 


L indoi 


TENT-BOOK3  OF  SCIENHE. 

Now  ready,  the  First  Two  of  a New  Series  of  Elementary  Works  on 
Mechanical  and  Physical  Science,  forming  a Series  of  Text-Booke 
of  Science,  adapted  foe  the  me  of  Artiains  and  of  Stnden's  in 
Public  and  Other  Schools.  Eilted  by  T.  M.  GOODEVB,  M.  A. 
Lecturer  on  Applied  M-chanlesat  the  R>yal  Sch  lol  of  Mines  lu 
small  8ro,  with  Woodcuts,  pries  3*.  6 I.  each  Work. 

METALS:  their  PROPERTIES  and 

TRRATSI  ENT. 

By  Professor  DI.O.KAM, 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  Dj  T.  M. 

OOODEVS,  M.A. 

The  Prospectm,  with  the  List  of  other  Works  in  preparatloa 
le  Sei  iee,  may  h-  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London  : LONGMANS.  ORRaN,  & CO.  PaUmO’ter.row. 


MB.  EDWARDS'S  WORKS  ON  WABMt'^G  AND  VENTtLATING 
In  royal  Svo,  with  UP  llluatratioiis  and  a Portrait,  price  12t. 

OUE  DOMESTIC  FIEE-PLAOBS. 

By  FREDBRli  K EDWARD  Jub. 

New  Edition,  ro-wiltteu  and  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  popular 
reading. 

" Bears  on  every  p ge  the  mark  of  careful  reee  treh.  and  abounds 
to  such  an  ertenl  with  useful  matter  that  we  should  desire  to  see  it 
studied  and  Its  conteuls  brought  Into  actual  practice  by  all  those 
who  are  In  any  way  concerned  with  the  important  branch  ot 
domestic  economy  on  which  it  treat*,"— OAcmicat  -Veier. 

Work*  by  ths  ssm*  Anihor,  uniform  in  size. 

The  VENTILATION  of  DWELLING* 

H.UlfcES  and  the  UTILIZATION  of  WASTE  HE.VT  from  OPEN 
FlRE-PI.ACE-1 ; with  107  llluitrali  iiia.  Price  lOn  8J. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  CURE  and  PEE- 

VF-NTION.  Fifth  Edition,  revised;  with  40  Illuilrations.  , Price 

^^The  EXTRAVAGANT  USE  of  FUEL  io 

COOKING  OPERATIONS;  with  an  account  of  Cuint  Rumfurd's 
Bc-’Qomlcal  tysUm’,  and  numerous  Ptac.lcal  SuggosU-mi  fur  domes- 
tic ure.  With  47  Mustra'loiia.  Fr  ee  5*. 

London:  LONGMANS.  GR3BN.  4 CO.  Pater  noater-row. 


elf. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  upon  the  prin- 
ciple or  RATING  RAILWAY,  GAS.  WATER,  and  other 
COMPANIKa;  L'nd,  Tithes.  Buildings.  Manufactories,  and  othut 
Piopertles.  Sixth  Edition.  Re-wrlUen  and  Hxteoiled, 

ByJ.  T.  KER?IIaW  and  W.  MARSHALL. 

T.  Is  edition,  which  Is  double  the  size  of  the  last,  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Law  of  Bating,  both  for  the  Metropolis  and  the- 
Country;  the  various  sections  hsiug  arranged  side  by  aide  lu  a 
m-thodical  sequence,  showing  <hs  order  of  their  appllcttluo,  chrono- 
logically. It  al*o  nolicBs  al  the  more  important  decisions  ot  the 
Coortof  Queen's  Bmch  on  questions  of  rating  up  to  the  preseat 
time,  and  iUuslTates  the  mauner  in  which  the  principles  thus  laid 
duwn  are  practically  applied  to  rating. 

Some  remarks  are  ad  eJ  In  ihit  edltioo.  haring  reference  to  tho 
enormou’  am'uut  of  rales,  of  which  railway  companies  are  shown 
to  he  annually  escaping  the  pssuient.  through  the  present  ano- 
malous systriu  of  ratiiii  their  pruperty;  with  eome  suggsitions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  eff-ctlDg  a remedy,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  present  rateable  value  of  property  to  such  an  extent  aa  would 
relieve  the  ratepayers,  lu  many  of  the  parishes  through  which  liuea 
of  tallwiy  para. 

London  : KNIGHT  i CO.  90.  Fleet-street.  E.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Workhonse,  Bellinal- 


In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  supplied  with  The  Builder 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


For  making  up,  &c.,  Osborne-road,  Acton,  Middlesex 
Mr.  E.  Mouson,  jun.,  surveyor  : — 

Blackmore £629  0 0 

Hare  451  0 0 

Fizey  375  0 0 

Chalker  354  0 0 

Porter 336  0 0 

SimpsOD(  accepted)  293  0 0 


For  finishing  four  houses  st  Ilerne-hill.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gibson,  architect 

Evans £880  0 0 

Bussell  775  0 0 

Brut-.- 770  0 0 

Eobson  719  0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ju-t  Published,  price  3s. 

E REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  OOM- 

JITTTEEof  theTOTTENHA'l  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 
the  DISPOSAL  of  the  SKWAOS  of  iheir  Dlalrlch 
Edited  by  P.  P.  MARSHALL,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

B.  i P.  N.  ftPON,  44,  Chariug-cToss. 


Bouud  111  cloth,  Is.  GU.  or  post  free  for  3 ' stampi. 

QTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


‘•locluclea  a considerable  am-.utit  of  useful  inform- 
subjee'e  of  wh'.ch  it  treat*.'*— Bwffrii'r.  AnguBt27.  ,S70. 
ST.  PANCRAS  iron  work  COMPANY,  Old  Sain 
road,  London,  N.  W. 


D 


R AW  I N G S of  all  kinds  ac  jurately 

PRBPAKBP,  by  R.  B.  COOPER,  21,  Aiierley  Vale,  Norwood,  B. 
nnicatlotjB  by  |M)Bt  wiU  receive  prompt  attention. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A Gentleman  of  experi- 
ence is  de.irous  of  purchasing  a SHARE  In  an  estnbU-hed 
ARCHlTECrURAL  PRACTICE.  — Addreei,  ARCHITECT,  cared 
Clement  Dowling,  esq  IS,  Duke-atreet,  Adelphi. 


'PARTNERSHIP. — An  artistic  Architect,  of 

f some  experieuce  in  Country  Houaes,  la  desirous  of  PUR- 


CHASING a SHARE  or  PARTNEtiSHiP  ii 
proaperuus  ARCmrECT’S  OFFICE.- 
TiiltoD,  46,  Drummond-sireet.  Bai.toi 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Manufactubees  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in 
Highest  Style  of  Art. 


HOT-WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZaT’8 
FRENCH  IltONWOEK,  and  Pub- 
liahera  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  258. 


'Stahllshed  and 
, TRUTH,  care  of  Mr, 

, Londou. 


TO  ARCHirEClB. 


'\^7 ANTED,  by  a gentleman  who  has  been 

VV  upwards  of  eight  years  lu  the  profeesiou,  a JUNIOR 


. . , eight  : 

PiRTNBKSHIP  with  an  ARCHtfECT  in  good  practice: 
Managing  Oleckshlp  with  a view  to  Partueiebip.— Addtes',  *' 
of  “TheBullder." 


A- 


N APPRENTICE  (Out-door)  WANTED 

■ SIGN,  FACIA,  andGLABS  WRITING,  an!  Embosalog. 
uium  moderate.— Apply  to  J.  W.  F.  PEARCE,  Writer,  31,  High- 
;t,  Kensington,  W.  


TO  BUILDERS'  FORSMEN  AND  CLEBKd  OF  WORKS. 

An  experienced  CLERK  WANTED, 

arcuatomed  to  the  managemeat  of  bouse  property,  and  com- 
petent to  keep  hooka— Apply  by  letter  only,  elating  previ  'OS  engage- 
ts,  age,  salary  expected, and  refersoce  to  last  emulsyur,  tu  T.  P, 
of  B.  Clarke,  Printer,  51,  Threaduaedle-atreet,  B O. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

'XITANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect  • 

VV  and  Surveyor,  an  ARTICLSU  PUPIL.  Mail  he  Well 
educated,  and  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing.— Partlcul.vTs  as  to 
ilum,  Ac.  n;-ply  to  A.  B.  1.  B.  A.  OfBce  ot  '■  The  Bnilde-.'* 


UT ANTED,  to  A.PPRENTICE  a Youth, 

VV  aged  14,  to  a WRITER  and  GBAINER.  — Address,  Mr. 


t.  Islington-green 


WANTED,  in  a Drawing  Office,  a practical 

MAN,  who  can  make  drawings  and  esUoiati  B of  iron  and 
lead  work,  and  take  olf  quanlitie*.  He  must  be  a thoroughly  com- 
petent  man.-App'y  to  Meesm.  WALKER  A EULBY,  Neville  Iruu- 
works,  NewcasUe-on-Ty-e.  


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

BUILDER’S  T1UFKEKPEB.-Appiy,  by  letter  only,  with 
full  particulars,  tu  Q,  H,  D,  3u,  De  Beauvoir -crescent,  London,  N. 


Nov.  19,  1870.] 
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The  Water  Supply  of 
ike  Country. 


SE  supply  of  water  re- 
quisite for  the  growth 
of  the  crops  throughout 
the  TJoited  Kingdom  is 
a sobjeofc  which  has 
been  scandalously  neg- 
lected. It  is  one  of  the 
utmost  economic  im- 
portance.  Taken  in 
connexion  with  those 
provisions  for  artificial 
harvesting  to  which 
we  have,  on  former 
occasions,  directed  the 
attention  of  our  read- 
ers, it  is  a matter  that 
may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  plenty 
and  famine.  Oar  in- 
credible  national  neg- 
lect of  a branch  of 
natural  engineering 
that  was  practised, 
with  abundant  returns, 
more  than  4,000  years 
ago,  has  been  punished, 
in  the  present  year, 
by  the  loss  of  a large 
crops.  We  helplessly 
look  up  to  the  sky  for  the  precious  showers  which 
we  know  to  be  uncertain  in  their  distribution, 
at  the  time  when,  by  a due  employment  of  the 
means  which  science  places  at  our  disposal,  we 
might  render  a large  portion  of  our  pastoral 
acreage  independent  of  the  caprices  of  the 
seasons. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  such  ever-fresh  in- 
terest to  the  Englishman  as  the  weather. 
Abroad,  indeed,  it  is  said  of  us,  that  the  changes 
to  which  our  climate  is  so  unusually  liable  form 
the  sole  topic  of  our  ordinary  conversation. 
There  is,  farther,  this  grave  peculiarity  attendant 
on  the  investigation  ; that  in  no  branch  of  study 
are  the  prime  laws  and  master-facts  so  simple, 
while  the  details,  by  their  extreme  multiplicity. 
Lave  as  yet  entirely  mocked  every  effort  to  reduce 
them  to  order.  Not  only  are  more  direct  obser- 
vations taken,  by  special  and  ingenious  instru- 
ments,— as  to  the  barometric  pressure,  the  hygro- 
metric  charge,  the  thermometric  condition,  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  prevailing  currents  of  the 
winds,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  rainfall  at  determined  stations, — 
than  are  devoted  to  almost  every  other  scientific 
inquiry,  but  the  attention  of  the  most  patient 
observer,  and  the  most  clear-sighted  discoverers 
has  been  turned,  from  the  earliest  recorded  period 
of  history,  4o  the  snbjeot  of  pre-indications  of 
the  weather. 

In  spite  of  all  this  thought  and  observation, 
prediction  of  the  change,  or  the  permanency,  of 
weather  remains  pretty  much  what  it  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
we  have  obtained  a very  valuable  advance.  The 
all-but  instantaneous  means  of  communicating 
intelligence  afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
by  furnishing  us  with  particulars  of  atmospheric 
pressure  at  widely  different  points,  enables  ns  to 
foretell  meteoric  movements,  within  certain 
limits,  with  considerable  accuracy.  This  is. 
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indeed,  a species  of  prediction  5 but  it  is  that 
kind  of  fore-knowledge  which  consists  only  in  the 
certitude  of  what  is  actually  taking  place  at  some 
distance,  the  course  and  sequence  of  which  is 
comparatively  certain. 

While  the  knowledge  of  scientific  men  is  so 
limited  that  but  one  single  ray  of  light,  to  which 
we  may  hereafter  refer,  has  yet  been  thrown  on 
the  future  of  the  question,  it  is  not  surprising 
how  prodigious  is  the  amount  of  ignorance  which 
persons  by  no  means  nnedneated  are  not  ashamed 
to  own,  and  even  to  cherish,  as  “ weather  wisdom." 
The  function  of  the  barometer,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
forthemost  part  altogether  misunderstood.  We 
cannot  recal  the  title  of  a single  work  that  is 
altogether  satisfactory  on  this  subject.  Thus 
people  will  consult  “the  glass”  with  a blind 
faith  that  its  rise  and  fall  have  a certain  message 
for  them  ; nor  are  they  taught,  by  constant  dis- 
appointment, that  local  indications  of  barometric 
pressure  form  but  one,  out  of  many,  of  the  series 
of  elements  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  forecasting  the  state  of  the  weather  even  for 
a quarter  of  a day. 

Again,  the  known  connexion  of  the  syzygies 
and  oppositions  of  the  moon,  with  the  tidal 
phenomena  of  the  ocean  of  water  that  surrounds 
the  earth,  has  led  many  to  fancy  they  can  take  a 
short  cut  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown 
influences  of  this  planet  on  the  aerial  tides  and 
currents.  Tabulated  observations,  indeed,  show 
that  no  ooincidenoe  has  been  detected  between 
the  arrival  of  the  moon  at  her  “ quarters,”  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  But  the  theory  is 
convenient,  and  therefore,  with  many  adherents, 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
false. 

Astrologers  have  also  set  themselves  to  pre- 
dict the  weather.  It  is,  very  likely,  a matter 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  heroic  and  in- 
credible ignorance,  as  to  positive  science,  of 
moat  of  those  who  seek  to  read  the  cypher  of  the 
stare,  has  deterred  really  scientific  men  from  any 
examination  of  the  important  physical  facts 
which  are  obscured  by  astrological  jargon.  The 
view  of  the  solar  system  as  an  arrangement  of 
celestial  electro  magnets,  the  relative  position  of 
each  of  which  affects  for  the  moment  the  con- 
dition of  every  other,  is  one  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  propriety.  In  a careful 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  several  aspects  of  those 
closely  inter-related  bodies  may  yot  be  detected 
some  clue  to  the  great  question. 

But  could  laws  of  observation,  or  even  of 
prediction,  be  thus  arrived  at,  the  grand  difficulty 
of  local  difference  would  still  remain.  The  causes 
of  weather  seem  to  be  capriciously  local.  Astrono- 
mic influence,  if  such  there  be,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  affecting  the  entire  planet,  or  at  least  its  great 
geographical  divisions.  But  what  does  the  in- 
habitant of  the  valley  of  the  Severn  or  of  the 
Mersey  care,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  Greenwich  ? 

The  main  laws  aS’eoting  the  general  rainfall 
of  our  country  are,  as  we  have  said,  few  and 
simple.  The  tendency  of  warm  air  to  ascend, 
aud  of  cold  air  to  descend,  is  one.  The  power 
of  air  to  hold  water  lu  invisible  suspension,  in 
proportion  to  temperature,  is  another.  On  this, 
and  on  the  radiant  nature  of  heat,  depends  the 
phenomenon  of  the  dew.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  deflexion  produced, 
on  a northward  or  southward  current  of  air  or 
of  water,  by  the  constantly  decreasing  rotary 
velocity  of  the  surface  over  which  it  passes,  is 
a third.  Gravitation,  as  modified  by  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon 
(the  gravitative  disturbance  affected  by  the 
other  planets  is  almost  inappreciable),  has  a 
powerful  effect  ou  the  sea,  and  has  an  undeter- 
mined effect  on  the  air. 

Beyond  all  these  known  forces  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  the  existence  of  one 
that  is  as  yet  unknown,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
unsuspected.  It  would  seem  to  be  a species  oi 


terrestrial  electro-magnetism.  The  existence  of 
this  force,  on  the  proper  appreciation  of  which 
we  hold  that  a true  comprehension  of  meteoric 
phenomena  must  depend,  is  indicated  by  twO 
very  distinct  sets  of  signs.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  the  province  of  physics,  and  in  that  of 
organic  life.  The  action  of  the  barometer,  and 
the  habit  of  many  animal  tribes,  point  to  a 
telluric  impulse  being  the  origin  of  atmospheric 
change. 

We  have  spoken  with  discontent  of  the 
teaching  of  scientific  boobs  on  the  subject  of  the 
barometer.  As  to  that  part  of  the  theory  of  this 
instrument  which  we  owe  to  its  great  inventor, 
the  admirable  Pascal,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  function  of  the  varying  column  of  mercury 
in  denoting  the  actual  pressure  per  square  inch 
on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  fluid  metal,  is  un- 
doubted. But  the  point  to  which  we  refer  is 
this.  The  mean  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
variation  of  its  action  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator,  is  known.  The  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at 
the  equator  and  at  the  pole  is  2 38  French  lines, 
or  rather  more  than  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
the  mean  length.  Slight  local  variations  may 
be  caused  by  the  greater  or  less  density  of  snbja- 
cent  strata,  but  they  are  inconsiderable  in  pro- 
portion to  that  due  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
planet.  And  the  permanent  and  unvarying 
character  of  terrestrial  gravity,  measured  by  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  further  proved  (if 
need  be),  by  the  comparison  of  the  rate  of 
chronometers  timed  by  pendulum,  with  those 
timed  by  springs. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  measured  by  the  barometric 
column,  varies  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  and 
upwards  ? A movement  of  the  quicksilver  from 
28  5 in.  to  310  in.,  in  the  same  locality,  is  within 
the  limits  of  observation.  A movement  of  * in. 
in  a few  hours, — indicating  an  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  with  which  the  atmosphere 
presses  on  the  earth  at  that  spot  by  one-sixtieth 
part,  or  more  than  li  per  cent., — is  far  from 
nneommon.  To  the  current  answer  to  this 
question,  that  “ the  difference  of  pressure  is  due 
to  the  weight  of  vapour  in  the  air,”  no  reply  is 
necessary  5 the  less  so  because  the  mercurial 
column  is  generally  highest  in  fine  bright 
weather,  and  neither  wet,  fog,  nor  extraordinary 
heat,  involving  a corresponding  degree  of  sus- 
pension of  vapour,  are  directly  indicated  by  the 
delicate  balance. 

The  true  explanation  is,  that  for  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  earth,  there  is  a oanse 
other  than  a physical  one, — a cause  of  that 
nature  which,  in  default  of  better  definition,  we 
call  electric,  or  magnetic.  This  cause  wo 
may  speak  of  as  the  varying  electro-magnetic 
attraction  of  the  earth.  In  connexion  with 
the  import  of  this  universally-observed  pheno- 
menon we  may  mention  the  abundance  with 
which  sparks  are  struck  from  flints  on  the  road 
by  the  shoes  of  horses,  by  the  nailed  boots  of 
rustics,  or  by  an  iron-shod  staff,  on  the  approach 
of  rain, 

A curious  disturbance  in  the  aerial  perspective 
of  distant  objects,  such  as  islands  and  promon- 
tories, giving  the  effect  of  a mnsbroom  supported 
on  a stem  to  the  former,  and  of  a projecting, 
overhanging  Tiose  to  the  latter,  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  preceding  a storm  by  some  thirty  hours. 

The  habits  of  animals  often  afford  sure  pro- 
gnostics of  weather.  Virgil  mentions  the  activity 
of  the  ant  before  rain,  a circumstance  to  which 
the  numerous  encampments  of  various  species 
of  ants  in  Italy  call  attention.  The  care  of  the 
spider  in  setting  her  gins,  and  the  high  or  low 
flight  of  birds,  have  also  been  referred  to  as 
weather  prognostics.  The  latter,  however,  often 
considerably  varies  in  a very  short  period  of 
time. 

I The  only  place  in  Europe  inhabited  by  any  of 
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ibe  monkey  tribe  is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The 
troops  of  Barbary  apes  that  yet  remaia  in  that 
imoient  haunt  of  their  race  are  accastomed  to 
ebasge  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  they  con- 
gregate six  hours  before  a change  of  wind.  As 
this  change  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
Teasels  striving  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  Moditer- 
Tanean,  this  prediction  is  eagerly  watched  for. 

In  Devonshire  a habit  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gilnraltar  apes  has  been  observed  in  the  roosting 
of  pheasants. 

Leaving,  with  this  indication  of  the  path  in 
whi<A  we  think  farther  light  may  be  collected, 
ibis  portion  of  onr  subject,  we  wish  to  note  that, 
according  to  the  careful  deductions  of  Lieutenant 
(now  Admiral)  Maury,  the  water  which  descends 
OD  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  is  evaporated,  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  the  eqnatorial  ocean. 
In  the  pnges  of  that  interesting  writer,  the 
conrse  of  the  clouds  may  be  traced,  till  they  shed 
down  on  our  soil  a rainfall  varying  from  21  in.  to 
60  in.  in  depth  in  the  coarse  of  a year.  The 
emporatiou  which  supplies  the  rain  for  the 
temperate  zone  is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than 
16  ft.  depth  of  water  per  annum.  At  Calcutta 
an  evaporation  of  15  fc.  has  been  measured.  At 
a latitnde  of  between  10  deg.  aud  20  deg.,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  an  inch  is  said  to  be  evaporated 
daily.  On  the  Kbasia  monntainp,  in  Bengal,  the 
Jood  that  is  wrung  out  from  the  passing  clouds, ! 
as  from  a sponge,  is  said  to  furnish  tho  enormous 
depth  of  600  in.,  or  more  than  8 fathoms  of 
w^er.  The  rapid  floods  that  All  the  Atbara, 
and  bring  wealth  to  Bgypt,  have  a similar  origin. 

On  the  fifty-seven  millions  of  statute  acres 
of  Great  Britain,  if  we  take  the  average  rainfall 
at  36  in.  in  the  year,  there  descend  iu  that  time 
twohondred  thousand  millions  of  metric  tons  of 
water.  This  is  what  nature  affords  us  on  the 
average.  The  season  must  be  altogether  unusual 
that  does  not  provide  us  with  a third  of  that 
nnimaginable  quantity.  What  do  we  do 
with  it  ? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  We  get  rid  of  it 
as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  every 
honse,  with  the  exception  of  those  thatched 
cottages  that  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
face  of  the  conntry,  has  a special  provision  for 
eollecting  rainfall,  and  not  for  storing  it  for  use, 
but  for  turning  it,  in  the  shortest  and  most  iguo- 
minioos  way,  into  the  nearest  river.  Instead  of 
coUccting  it  for  the  service  of  the  farmer,  or 
even  of  turning  it,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
many  a conntry  town  and  village,  through  a 
bright  open  course,  where  it  babbles  as  it  runs 
along,  and  from  which  lead  off  many  a grip  and 
Bongh  to  gladden  the  adjoining  fields,  wo  get  it 
nndergronnd  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  there  so 
deal  with  it  that  first  it  dilutes  our  valuable 
sewage  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  both 
wwthloSB  and  unmanageable,  and  then  it  goes 
on  to  poison  onr  rivers,  to  kill  the  fish,  and  to 
spread  the  germs  of  disease  through  the  country. 
That  is  what  wo  do  with  onr  rainfall. 

Every  drop  of  water  that  we  use  in  England 
(except  salt-water  baths)  comes  direct  from 
heaven.  Natnre  has  given  us  certain  reservoirs, 
of  which  we  make  use  without  observing  their 
extent,  or  taking  any  of  the  steps  which  would 
so  well  repay  the  cost  proper  for  providing 
auxiliary  storage.  On  every  porons  soil,  of 
sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  the  rainfall  penetrates 
till  it  is  arrested  by  the  first  impervious  stratum 
lying  below.  On  this  bed  the  water  accu- 
xoulatoe.  If  the  clay  forms  a basin,  the  water 
forms  a subterranean  lake.  It  accuraulates  till 
the  basin  is  full  j theu  it  runs  off  at  tho  lowest 
places  on  the  rirn.  These  escapes  are  what  we 
call  springs.  They  often  occur  not  far  from  the 
suiamit  of  a hill.  Climb  Skiddaw,  or  ascend 
Stanmore-hin.  In  each  instance  you  will  find 
the  snmmit  dry.  It  consists  of  a light,  porous 
8cd.  A little  way  down  either  highland,  how- 
ever, you  find  bng,  or  wet  clay,  or  out-soak  of 
some  natnre.  Why  is  the  ground  at  once  so 
damp  and  so  elevated  ? Simply  because  tbe 
Tain  collected  over  the  .whole  top  of  the  hill 
there  runs  over  the  edge  of  the  clay  which  keeps 
it  back.  In  chalk  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Water  seems  to  pass  through  chalk  in  a 
broken  subterranean  river,  the  level  of  the 
■andeiground  stream  dipping  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  natural  outfull.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  in  more  perfectly  porous  soils,  but 
that  modified  form  of  gravitation  which  we  call 
ei^illary,  or  possibly  chemical  afSnities  not  dis- 
tinctly understood,  affect  the  level  of  springs  iu 
the  chalk. 

To  onr  habitual  waste  of  the  gift  of  heaven, 
that  careless  stupidity  which  allows  the  rain  to 
Sill  where  it  will,  and  takes  no  heed  for  the 


drought  of  to  morrow,  we  have  one  exception. 
We  practise,  where  it  can  be  done  without 
expense,  the  most  barbarous  mode  of  irrigation 
yet  known  in  tbe  world.  We  know  that  for  the 
support  of  vegetation  we  require  an  intermittent 
supply  of  water.  Roots  may  be  drowned,  no 
leas  easily  than  fish  may  be  drowned,  by  the 
improper  supply  of  that  element  on  which  their 
life  depends.  We  know  by  the  world-old  expe- 
rience of  Egypt  that  even  the  intermission 
which  takes  the  form  of  a flood,  and  covers  the 
face  of  the  soil  with  a rich  transported  mud,  has 
a wonderfully  fertilising  power.  Wo  also  know 
that  semi-aquatic  plants — reeds,  rushes,  bog- 
beans,  and  water  soldiere — that  grow  in  per- 
manently wet,  raarahy  situations,  aro  useless  to 
the  farmer.  With  this  knowledge  in  our  pos- 
session we  irrigate  thus.  Through  a valley, 
which  with  a little  aid  from  the  engineer  might 
be  made  a very  garden  of  Eden,  we  lead  the 
rain,  or  rather  let  it  lead  itself,  in  parallel 
channels.  We  bar  any  efficient  draining  by 
water-mills  and  weirs  j we  occupy  from  a fifth 
upwards  of  the  whole  area  of  tbe  valley  with 
water-channels.  We  sometimes  pat  down  a 
wooden  sluice  or  two,  and  wo  keep  the  whole 
soil,  while  grass  ought  to  be  freely  growing,  iu 
a perpetual  sop.  As  wo  do  not  cover  all  the 
ground  with  water  we  obtain  abundant  crops  from 
about  half  the  acreage  j flags,  reeds,  coarse 
rushy  grass,  and  water-courses,  occupy  tho 
remainder. 

Uuirrigated  England  presents  a noble  field  for 
the  beneficial  activity  of  the  engineer.  What 
we  have  already  done  in  the  way  of  deep  drain- 
ing, and  of  steam  ploughing,  is  enough  to  teach 
US  how  much  more  may  thus  be  effected.  But  to 
these  important  parts  of  farm  engineering  should 
be  added  a coinprehenBivo  and  adequate  system 
of  dealing  with  our  abundant  rainfall.  Lakes 
and  reservoirs,  open  or  subterranean,  where 
available,  fair  channels  for  the  oonduot  of  the 
surface  water,  and  for  its  distribution  wherever 
gravity  would  allow,  steam  power  for  the  service 
of  those  districts  where  it  might  be  requisite,  or 
at  all  events  that  use  of  tbe  windmill  to  which, 
in  our  fon  districts,  we  have  recourse  for  getting 
rid  of  superfluous  water,  should  be  applied  to 
raising  eupplies  for  irrigation.  If  this  were 
combined  with  proper  arrangements  for  watering, 
and  not  drowning  the  land  ; for  th-  intermittent 
supply  of  the  precious  element,  and  for  its  recep- 
tion UDsallied  by  ill  use,  into  rivers  abounding  in 
fish — we  should  add  a money  value  to  a large 
portion  of  our  twelve  million  acres  of  permanent 
pasture,  to  say  nothing  of  onr  sixteen  million 
acres  under  cereals,  green  crops,  and  artifioial 
grasses,  that  would  be  equal  to  the  present  fee 
simple. 

The  individual  farmer  in  England  may  bo 
hindered  by  u thousand  obstacles  from  either 
perfectly  in  igating  or  properly  draining  bis  land. 
But  let  US  look  a lictlo  wider  than  individuals  ; 
let  us  look  at  districts  of  country,  grouped 
according  to  water-sheds  and  water-courses. 
Considering  the  rainfall  on  which  we  can  with 
certainty  calculate,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  owners 
and  farmers  of  each  such  diattict  if  they  suffer 
long  from  drought. 


ARCniTECTURAL  DRAWINGS. 

Our  object  under  tbe  present  beading  is  not,  we 
hasten  to  inform  the  sensitive  professional  reader, 
iiifandum  renovaredolorcm, torenew  a,t  tbe  present 
instant  the  irritating  questions  concerning  the 
legal  ownership  and  value  of  architectural  draw- 
ings, recently  so  much  debated,  and  still,  in  a 
sense,  devoid  of  a satisfactory  and  definitive 
settlement.  But  tbe  debate  on  that  ground  sng- 
gests  also  some  consideration  as  to  the  arohitec- 
tural  valne  of  drawings  as  a medium  in  carrying 
out  a building,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  or 
may  be  used  or  abused,  the  degree  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  them,  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  which  may  be  reasonably  bestowed 
on  them  j considerations  which  are  not  without 
their  bearing  upon  the  everyday  routine  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  in  regard  to  matters  wherein 
we  aro  all  too  liable  to  ran  iu  a groove,  without 
sufficiently  estimating  the  practical  value  of 
some  of  tho  work  on  which  much  time  and 
Indian  ink  are  consumed  in  many  hundreds  of 
<ifiices. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Jupiter,  as  we 
know,  it  hath  been  duly  laid  down  that  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  or  design  is  a thing  of  nought; 
that  the  design  only  oau  be  said  to  exist  when 
bricks  or  stones  have  been  superimposed,  and 
drawing  is  superseded  by  the  result  which  it 
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only  foreshadowed  in  a partial  and  (toamatenrs) 
incomprehensible  manner.  Nor  aro  there 
wanting  professedly  architectural  critics  who 
openly  avow  a somewhat  similar  heresy. 
We  are  told  that  the  builders  of  our  cathe- 
drals needed  not  drawings  j they  were  always 
on  the  spot,  architect  and  mason  being  then 
one  and  indivisible,  and  the  materials  evi- 
dently fell  together  as  naturally  as  possible, 
without  any  drawing  or  measuring  beforehand  ; 
we  have  even  an  instance  of  a modern  nrehibeob 
(nob  English)  pointed  out  as  the  nearest  modern 
approach  to  the  excellence  of  the  Medmval 
builders,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  neither  write  nor  draw,  and  nevertheless 
did  in  some  way  contrive  and  build  a domed 
church  for  his  native  town.  Modern  pr.mtioe  is 
usually  in  very  much  the  opposite  direction. 
Drawing  is  the  first  thing  the  architectural 
student  learns,  and  for  a length  of  time,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  the  only  thing  he  learns.  And  with 
the  majority  of  architects,  excepting  those  whose 
name  and  fame  have  brought  them  into  the 
position  of  consulting  architects  rather  than 
ordinary  practitioners,  the  greater  part  of  the 
working  time  is  spent  over  a drawing-board  and 
T-square,  personally  and  by  proxy  ; and  every 
detail  appears  on  paper  in  its  proper  place  before 
it  is  carried  out  in  the  actual  building. 

We  might  say  that  the  juste  milieu  lay  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  did  we  believe  that 
the  former,  the  supposed  Mediteval  Imbit  of 
building  by  the  rule  of  thumb  without  any 
drawings  at  all,  bad  ever  existed,  at  least  in 
connexion  with  anything  worth  calling  archi- 
tecture. The  discovery  of  the  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral drawing,  and  several  others,  indeed, 
should  have  been  a finishing  stroke  for  this 
theory.  But  putting  this  aside,  is  it  iu  any 
way  conceivable  that  such  Masonic  prob- 
lems as  were  involved  in  the  building  of  a 
Gothic  vault  upon  Gothic  piers,  tbe  proper 
curving  and  mitring  of  the  moulded  voussoirs, 
and  the  placing  a group  of  arch  mouldings  in 
correct  and  artistic  relation  to  the  pier  sections 
beneath,  could  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out a great  deal  of  careful  “ setting  out”  first,  by 
some  descriptive  medium  or  other?  Are  we 
to  suppose,  again,  that  the  builders,  or  “ archi- 
tect” (may  we  sny  ?),  of  the  Lincoln  presbytery, 
when  pernueeion  was  obta’ued  to  break  through 
the  city  wall  in  order  to  carry  oot  the  design, 
had  really  not  laid  down  first,  in  some  manner, 
the  proportions  and  dimensions  of  that  splendid 
piece  of  work  ? or  that  the  plan  of  a large  cathe- 
dral or  conventual  establishment  could  be  pro- 
perly arranged,  and  the  respective  buildings 
proportioned  to  one  another,  without  some 
degree  of  drawing  being  nndertaken  first,  that 
at  least  men  might  have  some  notion  of  what 
they  were  going  to  build?  We  say  nothing  as 
to  the  manner  and  material  of  the  delineation  ; 
the  Medimval  architects  may  not  have  employed 
“ architectural  colourists,”  at  fancy  prices,  or 
kept  a "rapid  perspective  band”  in  regular 
'employ;  but  that  such  buildings  came  not  but 
by  much  previous  thought  and  oonsidoration, 
nob  to  be  carried  on  without  some  sort  of  out- 
ward symbols  and  figurations,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy  and  common  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  modern  archi- 
tectural practice  takes  too  much  the  form  of 
mere  di’awing-board  exercise,  and  that  many 
details  are  designed  at  the  office  desk,  and  never 
afterwards  seen  by  the  architect  until  finally 
completed  and  fixed,  which  would  probably  have 
been  carried  out  with  mneh  better  results  had 
they  been  invented,  and  modified  when  neces- 
sary, by  the  architect  at  the  building,  with  the 
position  before  his  eyes,  and  worked  out  under 
his  direction,  with  only  so  much  of  rough  sketch- 
iug  as  would  suffice  to  render  his  idea  intelli- 
gible to  the  workman. 

For  with  regard  to  all  architectural  design  it 
should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  drawing  is, 
after  all,  merely  tho  means  of  conveying  to  the 
craftsman  the  idea  of  the  architect.  This  has 
been  so  far  overlooked,  that  architecburul 
draughtsmanship  has  arrived  at  the  importance 
of  a separate  calling ; wo  can  scarcely  call  it  an 
art,  but  rather  a handicraft,  for  it  may,  with 
certain  limitations,  be  Ruccessfully  practised,  and 
even  carried  to  a high  degree  of  elaboration,  by 
persons  possessing  little  education  or  feeling  for 
arohitecture  as  an  art.  The  draughtsmen  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  are  likely  . to  be  rather 
shocked  at  any  view  of  the  subject  whereby  this 
their  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought ; nor 
do  we  wish  unduly  to  disparage  the  ttfjrts  of  a 
very  hard-working  and  not  over-paid  body  of 
men,  or  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  value  to  be 
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placed  on  their  work.  On  the  contrary,  there  ie 
something  extremely  pleasing  and  satisfactory  in 
the  aspect  of  a well-finished  and  clear  archi- 
tectural drawing,  with  its  hard  firm  lines,  and 
oarefally-touohed  conventional  shadows,  every- 
thing subordinated  to  the  main  object  of  showing 
the  architectural  detail  clearly,  but  with  sparkle 
and  effect.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  it 
is  desirable  that  this  should  be  well  done,  as  well 
as  possible ; in  an  exhibition  of  architeotnral 
designs,  for  instance,  when  the  aspect  of  u 
number  of  rongh  or  slovenly  drawings  would  be 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  ready  study  of  the  various  designs ; and 
there  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a drawing 
executed  with  oare  merely  for  its  own  sake, 
which,  is,  in  a way,  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 
But  in  ordinary  architectural  practice  this  sort  of 
thing  may  be,  and  constantly  is,  carried  too  far, 
both  as  to  the  degree  of  finish  bestowed  on  draw- 
ings, and  the  amonnb  of  drawing  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  oat  a building.  While 
neatness  is  always  desirable,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  greater  waste  of  time  can  bo  made  than  in 
elaborating  flourishing  titles,  scales,  &o.,  to 
ordinary  working  drawings.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  drawings  themselves,  an  absurd  amount  of 
labour  is  often  bestowed,  in  proportion  to  what 
is  really  necessary.  There  are  offices  where  it 
is  a regular  habit  to  get  up  ordinary  elevations 
and  details  with  the  most  elaborate  pen  and  ink 
sbadiug,  executed  painfully  with  the  aid  of  a 
ruler ; a process  which  is  not  only  an  absurd 
waste  of  time,  but  injuriously  fatiguing  to  all  bub 
very  strong  sight.  We  have  seen  snob  a 
ridiculous  piece  of  affectation  as  the  prodnotion 
by  an  architect,  on  exhibiting  the  elevations  of  a 
bnilding,  of  a large  magnifying  lens  (such  as  are 
often  in  use  in  picture  galleries),  that  the 
spectator  might  be  reudered  properly  alive  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  drawing.  Drawings  which 
have  bo  be  looked  at  in  this  way  will  commonly 
bo  found  to  be  merely  drawings,  and  nothing 
else ; for  the  time  that  should  be  taken  np  in 
designing,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  here 
given  to  merely  mechanical  work  ; the  means  put 
before  the  end.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  extent  of 
drawing  required  for  carrying  out  a building, 
a great  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  pre- 
vails. Giving  too  little  drawing  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  and  perhaps  the  worse  mistake  of  the 
two,  with  regard  to  plans  and  practical  details  j 
pnzzUng  to  the  builder  and  workman,  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  quantity-taker,  who  has  to 
apply  to  the  architect  constantly  for  farther  and 
clearer  information.  Some  architects,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  made  a practice  of  exhibiting 
in  their  several  working  drawings  all  the  joiners’ 
details,  such  as  skirtings,  architraves,  stair 
balusters,  &o.,  on  a minnte  scale, — a double 
waste  of  time,  as  these  things,  if  the  architect 
take  them  into  bis  bands  completely,  must  be 
detailed  afterwards  a larger  size  ; and  in  every 
building  these  parts  of  the  work  are  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  modifications  from  unforeseen  causes. 
It  is  useless,  too,  to  hamper  a workman  with 
drawings  of  practical  features  that  he  must  be 
perfectly  au  fait  at  if  he  knows  his  trade  at 
all, — anch  things  as  window  casings,  shatter- 
boxes,  &c.  Unless  there  be  any  unusnal  con- 
trivance to  be  explained,  a joiner  may  be 
trusted  with  these,  or  he  is  not  fib  to  be  trusted 
with  anything,  and  had  better  nob  be  employed. 
Where  ornamental  details  are  to  be  given  full 
siz'*,  it  is  unnecessary  labour  bo  show  them 
minutely  on  the  general  drawing,  especially  as 
such  points  ought:  always  to  receive  careful 
special  consideration  as  the  building  proceeds  ; 
and  with  regard  to  ornament,  again,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  when  really  clever  art-workmen 
are  employed,  a sketch  giving  the  architect’s 
general  idea  will  often  serve  their  purpose  aud 
his  better  than  a finished  drawing  which  ties 
the  carver  down  to  minute  detail,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  freedom  of  treatment  and  execution 
on  his  part.  It  is  with  regard,  indeed,  bo  the 
detail  of  a building  that  the  greatest  misuse  of 
architectural  drawing  is  made,  as  we  have 
already  hinted.  Where  it  is  possible,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  architect  on  the  spot,  and  the 
trial  of  the  effect  of  ornament  in  situ  by 
rough  models  or  chalk  sketches,  might  often 
do  more  to  pub  life  iuto  the  design,  and  pre- 
serve the  best  proportions  and  relation  of  size 
in  detail,  than  any  amonnb  of  detail  drawing 
carefully  made  up  at  the  desk  would  accomplish  ; 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  sizj  of  parts,  the  most 
experienced  eye  may  often  be  deceived  on  paper, 
and  ornament  which  looked  very  well  in  a draw- 
ing may  turn  out,  when  carved,  in  its  position 
in  the  building,  to  be  too  large  and  coarse  for 


refinement,  or  too  small  for  effect,  to  a degree 
not  at  all  saspeoted  previously.  Besides  this,  the 
t-ffect  of  sunshine  and  shadow  is  sometimes  so 
different  from  whab  is  conceived  as  the  result 
when  designing  the  ornament  j and  especially 
in  the  case  of  a small  feature  often  repeated, 
some  peculiar  turn,  so  to  speak,  of  shadow,  may 
give  an  effect  quite  remote  from  what  was 
imagined  and  intended.  When,  owing  to  distance, 
frequent  visits  to  a building  are  impossible,  one 
of  the  safest  ways  of  studying  and  working  out 
the  details  is  to  draw  out  an  outline  of  the  eleva- 
tion to  a tolerably  large  scale  (i  in.,  or  there- 
abouts, according  to  circumstances),  sketch  the 
various  details  full  size,  then  reduce  them  care- 
fully by  scale,  and  draw  them  in  pencil  on  the 
best-elevation ; by  this  means  their  proportion 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  design  can  be 
observed  and  modified  where  necessary.  This 
method,  which  is  a really  intelligent  use  of 
architectural  drawing,  was  constantly  employed 
by  a late  celebrated  architect;  and  though  “ 5 
per  cent.”  will  nob  pay  for  working  out  a design 
in  this  way,  the  arobiceot  may  get  some  return 
for  ib  in  his  future  reputation. 

As  to  method  and  manner  of  getting  up 
architects’  drawings,  there  have  been,  we  need 
not  say,  a variety  of  fashions,  sometimes  rather 
absurd.  There  was  the  old  s'yle  of  fine  outline 
drawing,  in  which  our  fathers  excelled  ; now 
completely  disused,  and  which  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  so  very  conventional  iu  manner 
and  effect  as  to  convey,  less  than  any  other 
style,  any  notion  of  the  real  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed bnilding  to  the  eyes  of  a client.  'Ihose 
were  the  days,  too,  when  the  picturesque  of 
masonry  or  brickwork  was  a thing  ignored,  and 
elevations  were  drawn  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  be  hewn  out  of  a single  block.  With  all  this 
there  were  raeriis  : great  decision  and  fineness 
of  line,  and  very  careful  laying  down  of  every- 
thing precisely  to  scale.*  Wo  have  bad  a good 
many  other  styles  since,  the  opposite  extreme 
being  what  may  be  termed  the  “ blotting-paper  ” 
style  (chi'-fiy  indulged  in  by  architects  of  the 
type  of  “John  the  son  of  Smith”),  where  the 
object  is  to  be  as  rough  and  unintelligible  as 
possible.  Even  where  comparative  neatness  is 
practised,  a habit  of  absurdly  thick  lines  was 
inbrodnced  some  time  since,  and  is  still  adhered 
to  a good  deal ; in  soma  plans  drawn  in  this 
style  it  is  impossible  properly  to  apply  measure- 
ment by  scale,  for  a wall  may  be  9 in.  or  14  in. 
according  as  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
defining  ” lines  ” are  measured  to.  A line,  ac- 
cording to  Euclid,  is  ” length  without  breadth  ; ” 
a definition  which  draogbtsmen  should  re- 
member. Oddly  enough,  the  same  school  of 
architects  who  brought  the  system  of  thick  and 
coarse  lines  into  vogue,  and  even  some  of  the 
same  individuals,  have  more  recently  taken  np 
an  opposite  habit,  aud  are  practising  remarkably 
' Qoe  aud  laborious  drawing.  For  practical  pur- 
poses,  the  best  style  of  drawing  is  that  which 
employs  strong  and  decisive,  but  nob  thick, 
lines.  A workman  or  clerk  of  works  likes  to 
see  a line,  and  not  to  have  to  strain  his  eyes 
over  hair-like  marks  ; moreover,  very  fine  draw- 
ing is  unsuitable  for  plans  which  have  to  be 
knocked  about  a good  deal,  aud  bo  fingered  and 
pulled  about  by  the  “ hard  hand  of  labour.” 
T'he  old  system  of  ‘‘  dark  lining,”  so  far  as  plana 
are  concerned,  is  now  almost  entirely  abaudoned. 
It  only  occasioned  confusion  as  to  sizes  and 
measurements.  Plans  should  always  be  figured, 
at  all  events  in  their  principal  dimeuBions.  It 
saves  a great  deal  of  time  iu  setting  out  work, 
and  ensures  accuracy.  If  architects  who  neglect 
this  were  to  look  at  the  kind  of  tool  which  a 
bricklayers’  foreman  complacently  accepts  as 
“ a pair  of  dividers,”  aud  which  ho  applies  him- 
self to  scale  a drawing  by,  they  would  not  be 
surpiised  at  little  inaccuracies  creeping  in  under 
this  system.  In  drawings  of  carpentry,  con- 
struction, &o.,  it  is  a good  system  to  mark  on 
the  drawings  the  scantlings  of  the  various 
pieces,  and  any  information  that  can  be  put  on 
a drawing  as  to  the  method  of  construction  and 
material  to  be  employed.  This  is  a much  shorter 
way  than  specifying,  ond  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  workman  has  only  one  paper 
to  look  at  instead  of  two.  Colour  is  much  more 
employed  iu  showing  distinction  of  material 


• Of  the  minute  I’ireclionB  Bometimee  given  by  the 
older  architects  of  the  RenaisaBnce  period  in  Englnnd 
III!  ins'anoe  is  furnished  by  the  working  drawings  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Lyme  Hall,  in  Cheshire  (the  seat  oi  the 
Logh  family),  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oenturj  . 
I tie  architeot’a  front  elevation,  which  with  other  drawings 
18  preserved  by  ihe  family,  shows  all  the  joints  of  the 
ashlar-work  carefully  divided  out,  aud  the  length  of  each 
scone  ligured  upou  it. 


than  formerly,  especially  in  plana,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  best  and  simplest  method  of  doing 
this;  but  it  should  not  be  over-done,  especially 
in  washes  put  over  floors  and  walls  for  disUoc- 
tion  of  stone,  brick,  tiles,  &o.,  which  is  sometitaeg 
done  so  coarsely,  and  in  such  glaring  tints, 
as  to  threaten  one  with  ophthalmia,  and  impair 
instead  of  helping  the  clearness  of  the  drawing. 
In  elevations  an  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  masonry  to  be  employed  will  never  bs 
omitted  by  a true  architect;  and  a very  goo4 
and  characteristic  effect  can  often  bo  given  to 
a drawing  with  little  trouble,  by  a slight  but 
well-judged  indication  of  the  jointing  of  the 
stones ; bnt  a feeling  for  the  pioturesqae  of 
masonry  is  curiously  rare  among  draughtsmem, 
who  sometimes  employ  a long  time  in  doing 
laboriously  and  iueffecuvely  what  a few  happy 
tonches  would  have  accomplished  in  one-fonrtk 
the  time.  In  regard  to  perspective,  it  is  a pity  that 
the  system  of  etching  with  ink,  as  recently  exhi- 
bited, for  instance,  in  various  masterly  drawing* 
for  the  Law  Courts  and  other  buildings,  is  not 
, more  emoloyed.  It  is  a method  of  execution  pecn- 
liarly  suited  to  architectural  subjects,  while  it 
does  nob  impose  on  the  architect  the  nse  of  any 
other  materials  or  instruments  than  such  as  he 
is  always  in  the  habit  of  using : he  may  thus 
often  save  the  disproportionate  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  for  coloured  perspective  views, 
the  first-clues  execution  of  which  is  almost  as 
art  of  itself ; and  the  etching,  when  done  with 
real  feeling,  is  in  some  respects  a batter  mean* 
of  representing  the  buildiog,  eapeoially  in  the 
fact  that  the  etcher  has  under  his  complete 
command  the  smallest  points  and  inoidonta  of 
shadow  on  the  minutest  features  of  his  building. 
The  power  of  “ cooking  ” the  aspect  of  a building 
is  certainly  much  more  limited  in  etching  thau 
in  colouring,  which  may  be  one  reason  why  it  ia 
less  employed  ; but  every  eystera  which  tends  to 
make  the  architect  his  own  workman  rather  than 
the  mere  employer  of  the  labour  of  others  is  so  far 
to  be  recommended,  if  on  no  other  grounds.  Bat 
whether  the  object  of  a drawing  be  the  practical 
information  of  the  contractor,  or  the  enlighten- 
ment of  a committee,  let  it  be  borne  in  mtud 
that  the  drawing  is,  after  all,  bub  a means  to  an 
end,  and  that,  except  in  some  special  cases  (os 
in  exhibitions),  it  is  nob  worth  while  to  waste 
time  over  its  elaboration,  which  might  be  better 
employed  in  work  of  more  permanent  value.  W® 
have  spoken  of  drawings  “rough  or  slovenly,” 
bat  the  two  words  are  by  no  means  convertible 
terms ; and  ib  is  quite  possible  for  a drawing  to 
be  iu  one  sense  rongh'y  executed,  and  yet  to 
fulfil  all  its  practical  objects,  and  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  on  the  eye  in  addition. 


THE  TEKUEE  OF  LAND. 

TUE  INSTITUTION  OF  SUEVEYOES. 

At  the  opening  meeting  on  the  14th  iostao^ 
tho  president,  Mr.  Richard  Uall,  made  an  ad- 
dress, which  be  mainly  devoted  to  a full  expo 
sitionof  the  Irish  Land  Act.  At  the  close  h® 
said, — 

“ Throughout  the  Act,  the  tenant  is  most  osu®- 
fully  protected,  aud,  with  the  Ulster  ouatom 
legalised,  and  his  tenancy  secured  from  dis- 
turbauce,  he,  in  fact,  possesses,  as  ib  were,  a 
joint  interest  in  the  property  with  his  landlord. 
This  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a considerable  effect 
on  the  value  of  property,  in  addition  to  the 
revolution  ib  must  bring  about  iu  the  relatio* 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Act  will  provoke  much  litigation  ou 
the  claims  of  tenants  for  improvements,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  time  ib  will  be  difficult  for 
the  landlord  to  disprove,  the  presumption  being 
iu  their  favour. 

Where  the  Ulster  and  other  enstoma  do  not 
obtain,  landlords  will  be  likely  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  tenancies  under  501.,  ia  order  that 
they  may  contract  with  their  tenants  to  be 
relieved  from  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 
The  clauses  enabling  the  Government  bo  ad- 
vance money  are  very  important,  and  may  prove 
advantageous  to  the  country  by  affording  means 
for  tho  reclamation  of  waste  land ; they  will, 
however,  encourage  sales  to  tenants,  and  it  is 
difficult  at  present  to  predict  the  effect  whick 
will  be  produced  by  the  consequent  subdiviaiot 
uf  estates. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  almost 
naturally  leads  us  to  that  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country,  a snbjocb 
vhioh  would  appear  to  be,  at  this  juncture,  pro- 
minently worthy  of  discussion  by  the  member* 
uf  this  Institution. 
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It  10  true  that  the  escellrnt  paper  by  Mr. 
Squarey,  and  the  discaasion  that  followed,  have 
nearly  exhanstcd  that  part  of  the  subject  relating 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  eoi!  ; but  the  important 
question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
leases,  and  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  what  are  termed  permanent  improvements, 
still  remain  to  be  considered. 

A lease,  no  doubt,  secures  to  the  tenant  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  lay  out  his  capital 
and  make  the  most  of  his  farm,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  will  have  time  to  repay  himself 
with  interest.  It,  however,  sometimes  proves  a 
clog  even  to  him,  and  it  hardly  affords  such  a 
security  to  the  landlord,  in  the  event  of  his 
lessee  failing  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  their 
integrity.  I am  somewhat  inclined  to  prefer  the 
principle  of  shorter  tenai  cies,  provided  that  the 
agreement  is  framed  with  a dne  regard  to  the 
interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in- 
cludes some  system  by  which  the  latter  may  be 
compensated  for  outlay,  the  benefit  of  which  he 
has  not  fully  reaped.  The  important  axiom  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Huskinaon,  in  hia  remarks  on  Mr. 
Sqoarey’s  paper,  should,  however,  be  kept  in 
view, — namely,  that  tangible  and  visible  resoUs 
only  ebonld  be  paid  for.  I was  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  average  farming  of 
Scotland,  where  leases  almost  universally  pre- 
vail, hardly  equals  that  of  Lincolnshire,  with  its 
tenant-right  custom. 

The  question  ns  to  what  part,  if  any,  of  the 
outlay  for  permanent  improvements  should  be 
incurred  by  the  tenant,  is  also  one  which  may  be 
considered  with  advantage.  lu  this  term  are 
inclnded  those  improvements  which  tend  to 
enhance  the  productiveness  of  the  land  and  in- 
crease its  value  permanently,  such  as  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  drainage,  water  supply  and 
storage,  fencing,  read-making,  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  works  of  this 
character  should  fall  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  landlord,  and  that  the  tenant  should  pay 
an  extra  rent  rather  than  contribute  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  their  cost.  The  facilities  for 
borrowing  the  necessary  capital  of  which  the 
landlord  can  avail  himself,  very  considerably 
diminish  the  difficulties  in  his  way;  but  we  have 
occasionally  to  deal  with  owners  who  cannot,  or 
will  not,  perform  even  works  of  necessity,  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  tenant  must  often  bear 
expenses  in  self-defence. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  large  and 
small  farms,  is  another  branch  of  this  subject 
which  affords  important  matter  for  considera- 
tion. The  practice  of  throwing  farms  together, 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  small  occupations,  is 
increasing ; and  by  diminishing  the  extent  of 
building  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the 
land  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  land- 
owner.  Large  holdings,  tenanted  by  men  of 
capital,  encourage  a high  system  of  cultivation 
and  afford  ample  scope  for  the  use  of  steam- 
power,  but  have  a tendency  to  lesson  the  amount 
of  labonr  employed.  This  practice,  however, 
would  perhaps  be  of  doubtful  expediency  for  the 
general  interest  of  the  commnnity,  if  small  occu- 
pations conld  be  maintained  in  their  full  produo- 
tivenees.  The  difficolty  experienced,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  want  of  the  capital  necessary  to 
enable  the  small  occupier  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  return  from  the  laud,  and  at  the  same 
lime  preserve  it  in  condition.  If  this  and  ade- 
quate skill  were  forthcoming,  no  doubt  the 
general  supply  of  produce  would  be  increased. 


ON  EARLY  WOOD-ENGRAVING  IN 
CONNEXION  WITH  PLAYING-CARDS. 
The  recent  publication  of  two  very  beantiful 
volnmes,  “ The  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M,  Paul  Lacroix,  and 
“ The  Wonders  of  Engraving,”  from  the  French 
of  M.  George  Duplessis,  has  interested  me 
greatly,  by  the  information  and  observations 
they  contain  respecting  the  arts  of  typography 
and  xylography,  which  have  recently  given  rise 
to  a fresh  controversy  conducted  with  too  much 
of  that  acrimony  which  usually  characterizes 
literary  disputations.  How  strange  that  where 
the  sole  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  attainment 
of  truth,  the  following  ic  by  different  paths 
should  cause  so  much  irritation  and  acerbity  ! 

Harking  back  nearly  a hundred  years,  we 
find  the  literaHoi  France,  Germany,  and  England 
intent  upon  discovering  the  origin  of  printing. 
They  settled  it  somehow  or  other,  or  they 
tired  of  the  pursuit,  and  left  any  one  who  had 
wind  and  strength  enough  to  outrun  them  to 
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settle  it  himself  after  his  own  fancy.  But  who 
ever  discovered  the  origin  of  anything  ? When 
he  who  has  been  accounted  the  wisest  of  men 
affirmed  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
snn,  how  is  originality  to  be  established  ? Were 
the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  engraving  and  printing 
in  some  form  or  other  ? We  know  not, — may 
never  know, — what  they  knew,  or  from  whom 
they  learned  what  they  knew.  But  antiquaries 
are,  generally  speaking,  no  logicians.  They 
ferret  out  a date  or  an  assertion,  and  commence 
a diacQssion  or  found  a theory  upon  it,  without 
first  ascertaining  that  the  date  is  correct  or  the 
assertion  trustworthy.  They  argue  without 
“ settling  their  premises,”  and  wander  away 
into  the  wilds  of  imagination,  more  like  enbhu- 
siaatio  poets  than  matter-of-fact  critical  arcbm- 
ologists. 

The  point  at  issne,  I take  it,  was  and  is  how 
and  at  what  precise  time  printing  with  movable 
type  by  means  of  a printing-press  and  wiih 
printer’s  ink  was  first  invented  in  or  introduced 
to  Europe.  The  astonishment  created  by  the 
appearance  of  the  first  books  that  issued  from 
the  press  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust  j the  narrow 
escape  of  the  latter  from  the  death  of  a sorcerer ; 
and  the  visit  of  Nicholas  Jenson  to  Mayence,  by 
command  of  Lonis  XI.  of  France,  in  1462,  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  new  method  of  pro- 
dnoing  books  “ without  the  aid  of  the  pen,”  and 
to  “ carry  off  surreptitiously  the  invention,  and 
introduce  it  into  France,”  are  undisputed  matters 
of  history.  The  mysterious  law-suit  at  Stras- 
bourg between  the  Dritzohen  family  and  Guten- 
berg, in  1439 ; the  deed  of  partnership  between 
Gutenberg  and  Fust,  in  1450;  and  the  associa- 
tion of  Peter  Schoeffer,  or  Scheiffer,  in  1452,  are, 
if  these  dates  can  at  all  be  depended  upon, 
collateral  proofs  that  typography  was  for  full 
twelve  years  straggling  into  birth,  and  reached 
perfection  only  in  the  early  months  of  1456, 
when  the  first  great  Bible  was  ready  for  sale, 
and  copies  disposed  of  as  MSS.  at  very  high 
prices.  The  secret  evaporating,  Fust  and 
Soboeffer,  having  previonsly  dissolved  partner- 
ship  with  Gutenberg,  printed  the  “ Psalmorum 
Codex,”  the  earliest  book  bearing  their  names, 
and  which  fixed  in  a manner,  for  the  first  time,  a 
date  for  the  new  art  they  had  so  much  improved, 
the  colophon  announcing  that  the  book  was 
executed  “ without  the  help  of  the  pen  by  an 
ingenious  process  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1457.” 

Soch  are  the  most  important  particulars  col- 
lected by  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  of 
printing,  and  I have  stated  them  in  the  briefest 
form,  so  as  not  to  encumber  us  with  details  irre- 
levant to  my  purpose,  which  is  simply,  without 
any  partizanship  or  assumption  of  authority  in 
matters  of  art,  to  assist  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  the  detection  of  error  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  truth.  It  has  been  the  received 
opinion  for  nearly  a century,  that  the  engraving 
of  playing-cards  on  wood  preceded  and  sng- 
gested  the  block-books  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  in  their  turn  led  to  the  invention  of  mov- 
able types.  The ‘‘ brief-malers,”  or  card-painters 
of  Germany,  are  said  not  only  to  have  made  i 
and  sold  all  sorts  of  playing-cards,  but  stamped 
and  illuminated  various  images  of  saints ; and 
M.  Breitkopf,  in  hia  “Treatise  on  Engraving 
on  Wood,”  supposes  that  the  impressions  of 
these  saints  preceded  that  of  the  playing-cards  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  to  one  or  the  other,  we  are 
told,  succeeded  subjects  of  sacred  history,  accom- 
panied by  explanations  cut  in  wood,  which  was 
the  origin  of  books  printed  with  blocks  of  wood, 
and  from  this  practice  Gutenberg  obtained  his 
first  idea  of  the  typographical  art.  This  very 
probable  theory  remained  uoqaestioned  till 
1868,  when  the  observations  of  Mr.  Henry  Holt, 
on  the  Fairford  windows,  at  the  annual  congress 
of  the  British  Arcbmological  Association,  at 
Cirencester,  in  illnstration  of  which  he  produced 
a copy  of  the  Nureriiherg  Chronicle,  and  speci- 
mens of  early  wood-engraving,  led  to  hia  pro- 
pounding a new  hypothesis  completely  the  re- 
verse of  the  old  one.  Mr.  Holt  has  asserted 
that  printing  with  movable  type  preceded 
engraving  on  wood ; that  the  block-books  were 
cheap  substitutes  for  the  highly.priced  pro- 
ductions of  the  printing-press  ; and  boldly  chal- 
lenged the  literary  world  to  prove  the  existence  ; 
of  any  block-book  or  wood  • engraving  in  a ' 
national  or  private  library  previously  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  a careful  inspection  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Christopher,  in  Earl  Spencer’s  library  at 
Althorp,  he  contends  that  the  date  1423  is  not 
that  of  the  engraving,  bnt  of  the  legend  beneath 
it,  which  had  been  copied  by  the  engraver,  and 


has  reference  to  the  jubilee  year  of  the  saint. 
That  it  has  been  printed  by  a press,  and  with 
printer’s  ink,  and,  what  is  more  important,  upon 
paper  which  exhibits  the  well-known  water- 
mark of  the  bull  or  heifer’s  head,  with  a flower 
iasuant  between  the  horns,  which  was  used  by 
Fust,  and  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  him. 
He  has  shown  that  the  discovery  of  this  sup- 
posed early  engraving  instigated  the  fabrication 
of  several  similar,  which  were  stained  with 
coffee,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  age ; 
and  more  recently  some  have  been  found 
with  still  earlier  dates,  1416  and  1406,  the 
authenticity  of  which  he  is  prepared  to  dis- 
pute as  stubbornly  as  he  has  that  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Christopher^  All  this  has  naturally 
aroused  a host  of  antagonists,  who  have  more  or 
less  courteously  contradicted  without  convincing 
him  by  the  production  of  any  incontrovertible 
fact  which  would  refute  the  evidence  he  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his  arguments.  Alone  and 
undismayed,  he  still  gallantly  defies  all  comers. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a war  of  opinion  only.  Mr. 
Holt  has  given  bis  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  and  puts  the  onus  of  proof  very  cleverly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  opponents.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  about  the  period  when  Gutenberg 
produced  his  Bible.  What  is  required,  then,  is 
positive  evidence  of  a wood-engraving  or  block- 
book  of  a date  prior,  let  us  say,  to  1450.  There 
are  grave  doubts  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted, 
about  the  long-vanuted  St.  Christopher,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  the  date  attached  to  the 
legend  to  set  against  the  suspicions  features  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  dress  of  the  per- 
sonage represented  to  assist  the  argument  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  simply  conventional 
as  regards  the  holy  personages,  and  the  two  small 
figures  of  peasants  present  us  with  no  article  of 
clothing  pecnliar  to  any  time  previous  to  1423. 
Even  if  they  did,  it  would  only  mark  the  date  of 
the  original  design,  and  not  that  of  its  execnfcion 
on  the  wood ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  many  of 
the  sacred  subjects  cut  by  the  formschneidera  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  copied  from  miniatures 
in  the  older  illuminated  MSS.  fresco  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  churches  or  other  available 
sources.  But  how  about  the  playing-cards  ? 
Did  they  originate  the  engravings  of  saints  and 
the  block-books,  according  to  the  old  theory,  or 
did  they  succeed  them,  as  Breitkopf  suggests, 
but  yet  precede  the  invention  of  typography  ? 
Upon  this  point  alone  I beg,  in  all  humility,  to 
offer  a few  remarks,  strictly  confining  them  to 
the  subject  of  costume,  a test  which  I have 
never  known  applied  in  vain  when  called  to  the 
assistance  of  the  critical  inquirer. 

The  mention  by  M.  Menestrior  of  an  entry  in  a 
book  of  accounts,  of  the  time  of  Charles  YI.  of 
France,  of  a payment  to  a certain  painter,  named 
Jacquemin-Gringonneur,  of  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris 
for  three  jertcU  de  cartes,  gilt  and  coloured,  of  va- 
rious devioes,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  for  his 
amusement,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  cards  were 
invented  at  that  period  (1392),  for  the  especial 
advantage  of  hia  melancholy  majesty.  The 
chronicle  of  Petit  Jean  de  Saintre  was  subse- 
quently cited  to  show  that  cards  were  known  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  T.,  to  whom  Jean  was  a 
page;  but  Mr.  Gough,  in  bis  paper  on  playing- 
cards,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries {Archccologia,  vol.  viii.),  observes  that 
the  work  itself  is,  at  least,  a hundred  years 
later  than  the  date  of  the  presumed  allusion,  as 
Jean’s  epitaph  in  it  is  dated  1458,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  mention  of  cards  in  a work  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  does  not 
prove  their  existence  in  the  fourteenth.  A still 
earlier  instance  was  adduced  by  a foreign  anti- 
quary, who  quoted  the  statutes  of  the  order  of 
the  Band,  instituted  by  Alphonso  XL,  king  of 
Castile,  A.D.  1332  ; but  Mr.  Gough  demolished 
this  evidence  as  rnthleesly  as  he  did  the  former, 
by  showing  that  no  mention  of  cards  occurs  in 
the  original  statutes,  or  any  copies  of  them 
written  or  printed  previously  to  the  edition  of 
Dr.  Guterry’s  translation  of  them,  published  in 
1558,  at  which  time  cards  had  become  common 
throughout  Europe. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
confident  assertions  and  the  equally  confident 
contradictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  essays  on 
this  subject,  from  Dr.  Stukely  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Taylor,  from  MM.  Sainte  Foix  and  Bellot  to 
MM.  Paul  Lacroix  and  Duplessis.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that  cards  drawn, 
painted,  and  gilded  by  the  hand,  like  those  of 
Jacquemin-Gringonneur,  and  to  which  the  name 
has  been  given  of  “ Tarot  cards,”  found  their  way 
into  Europe  from  the  East  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  earlier  ; bub  they  had  nothing 
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■ whatever  in  common  with  those  to  which  we  are 

> aconstomecl,  although  they  might  have  suggested 
1 thorn,  and  the  fact  in  nowise  affects  the  present 
L question,  which  is  one  of  printing  by  means  of 

wood  blocks  only.  The  seventeen  preserved  in 
1 the  Bibliothecae  at  Paris,  supposed  to  be  a por- 
i tion  of  those  painted  by  Gringonneur  are  now 
; allowed  to  be  of  a much  later  date,  but  are  very 
j valuable,  as  they  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 

■ Tarot  cards  from  the  playing-cards  that  sue- 
1 -ceeded  them.  There  are  no  pips  nor  suits  in 
i them  ; no  king,  queen,  or  knave,  as  in  the  later 

packs.  The  subjects  are  emblematical,  mytho- 
; logical,  and  scriptural;  cartes  de  fantaisie,  as 
I M.  Leber  describes  them.  There  are  peraoni- 
i fications  of  Justice,  with  her  sword  and  scales  ; 

1 Cupids  shooting  at  lovers;  astronomers  gazing 
I at  the  moon ; death  on  the  pale  horse  ; a pope, 

; an  emperor,  knights,  squires,  fools,  and  the 
1 Day  of  Judgment! 

That  some  game  might  be  played  with  them  is 
r very  probable.  That  they  were  used  for  fortune- 
} telling,  as  our  modern  cards  are,  I have  no  doubt, 

I and  hence,  probably,  their  prohibition  in  various 
; countries  ; but,  I repeat,  however  curious  in 
; tberuselves,  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  point  in 
i dispute.  Amongst  the  many  official  documents 

> -quoted  to  prove  the  earlier  existence  of  printed 
playing-cards,  one  only  calls  for  attention.  It  is 

' -a  prohibitory  order  said  to  have  been  obtained 
j by  the  master  card-makers  of  Venice,  in  1441,10 
.prevent  the  importation  of  the  large  quantities 
of  painted  and  printed  cards,  which  were  intro- 
•duced  into  the  city  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  art.  Before  any  argument  is  based  upon 
this  statement,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
date  given  is  strictly  correct,  and  that  verification 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a minute  inspection  of 
the  original  order  in  manuscript.  But  admitting 
for  the  moment  that  it  is  so.  The  word  which 
has  been  translated  “printed”  i3“8tampide” 
■(“Carte  c figure  depinio  e stampide"),  and  the 
<iaestion  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  word  in 
1441.  “ Stampere,”  according  to  Florio,  signifies 
“to  print,  to  presse,  to  stamps,  to  form,  to  figure," 
and  “ stamps, ” in  like  manner,  besides  a printer 
impression,  is  said  to  be  “ a marlte,  a skape,  a 
Jigure."  The  word  existed  before  printing  in  its 
modern  sense  bad  been  heard  of,  and  the  natural  : 
application  of  it  to  the  new  art  does  not  in  the 
least  determine  the  question  of  when  that  art 
was  invented.  Stampide,  in  1441,  might  simply 
: mean  formed,  figured,  or  shaped  by  the  means 
I of  the  stencil,  a process  which,  we  know,  was 
I adopted  at  that  period,  and  which,  being 
much  more  rapid  thau  drawing  and  colouring 
entirely  by  hand,  would  doubtlessly  affect  very 
seriously  the  art  of  the  card-illuminator  similarly 
as  photography  at  the  present  day  has  tlie  art 
of  the  miniature-painter.  For  instance,  we 
have  seen  that  Gringonneur  was  paid  for  the 
cards  drawn  and  painted  for  Charles  VI.  in  1302, 
£fty-eix  sous  of  Paris,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
about  71.  Is.  8d.  ofour  present  money,  and  a single 
pack  of  tarots,  admirably  painted  about  1415,  by 
Marziano,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  1,500  golden  crowns  (about 
•625J.)  ; but  in  1454  (twenty-nine  years  later)  a 
pack  of  cards  intended  for  the  Dauphin  of  France 
cost  only  five  sous  of  Tours,  about  11s.  or  123. 
M.  Lacroix,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
collection  of  this  information,  observes,  “ In  the 
interval  between  1392  and  1454  means  had  been 
discovered  of  making  playing-cards  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  of  converting  them  into  an  object  of 
trade;”  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed 
how  these  facta  militate  against  the  hypothesis 
he  propounds  only  a few  lines  previously,  where, 
epo,iking  of  a pack  of  cards  which  he  refers  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  be  says, 

“ They  were  probably  executed  between  1420 
and  1440,  that  is  to  say,  prior  to  most  of  the 
Anou>u  (rylograpldc  productions.  Playing-cards 
therefore  served  as  a kind  of  introduction  or 
prelude  to  printing  from  engraved  blocks,  an 
invention  which  considerably  preceded  the  print- 
ing from  movable  characters”  (page  137).  Now 
as  typography  was  undoubtedly  invented  before 
1456,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Mayence 
Bible,  if  printing  from  wooden  blocks”  consider- 
ably preceded  ” that  art,  and  was  itself  suggested 
by  the  engraving  and  printing  of  playing-cards, 
which  “served  as  a kind  of  introduction  and 
prelude”  (the  old  theory,  in  fact),  we  must  cer- 
tainly go  back  to  very  nearly  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  for  the  first  appearance  of 
printed  playing-cards,  and  give  some  credence 
to  the  story  of  Adrian  Jnnius, — halfbelieved  by 
M.  Lacroix  himself — that  both  typography  and 
xylography  had  been  practised  at  Haarlem  by 
Lawrence  Coster  as  eaily  as  1422.  Let  us  see. 


therefore,  if  we  can  find  any  undonbtedly  of  that 
date.  The  same  writer  has  just  told  us,  only 
three  lines  higher  on  the  same  page,  that 
“ These  cards,  which  bore  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  attempt  at  wood-engraving  and 
at  printing  by  means  of  engraved  blocks.”  From 
the  costume  which  he  describes  (for  unfor- 
tunately he  has  not  given  us  an  illustration 
of  them),  and  the  inspection  of  some  engraved 
for  Mr.  Taylor,  which  may  be  the  same,  I 
should  be  willing  to  admit  that  they  may  be  of 
the  time  of  Charles  VIL,  but  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  appearance  of  typography  in  1456. 
Charles  came  to  the  throne  in  1422  and  died  in 
1461,  and  “ the  plumed  flat  cap  ” and  other 
peculiarities,  point  clearly  to  the  end,  and  not 
the  beginning,  of  his  reign  j and  if  these  are 
really  to, be  considered  “the  first  attempts  at 
wood  engraving,”  and  a prelude  to  printing  from 
wooden  blocks,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted 
discovery  of  M.  Delaborde,  of  two  prints  dated 
1406,  or  the  story  of  Adrian  Junius  above  men- 
tioned ? These  cards,  however,  of  which  there 
are  two  packs,  though  still  partaking  of  the 
tarot  character  in  design,  are  tbe  earliest  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  transition  into  the  playing- 
cards  of  the  following  century.  They  present 
us  with  king,  qneen,  and  knave,  and  one  of  them 
with  the  well-known  four  suits,  clubs,  hearts, 
diamonds,  and  spades,  the  other  displacing 
crescents  instead  of  diamonds.  The  only  en- ' 
graved  tarot  cards  at  present  known  of,  are 
Italian,  invented,  according  to  M.  Lacroix, 
about  1460,  and  I should  assign  those  of 
the  time  of  Charles  VII.  to  close  upon  that 
date.  I have,  in  short,  met  with  none  that 
could  safely  be  accounted  earlier,  judging 
by  what  I consider  the  infallible  test  of 
costume  and  armour,  in  conjunction  with  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  remarkable  fashions  of 
hair  and  beard.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  hair  was  worn  short  and 
the  face  was  closely  shaven  at  the  sides  by  all 
men,  some  retaining  a moustache,  with  or  with- 
out a forked  beard  ; but  the  generality  shaved 
entirely.  After  that  date  the  hair  gradually 
lengthened,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  it, 

; from  the  reign  of  Lonis  Xf.  in  France,  and 
Edward  IV.  in  England,  covered  the  ears  and 
finally  fell  upon  the  shoulders,  tbe  donblets  being 
worn  as  low  in  the  neoh  almost  as  the  dress  of 
the  women.  Whore  there  may  be  some  doubt 
about  tbe  costume  these  marks  will  frequently 
decide  the  question.  Mr.  Chatto  (page  214) 
observes  that  “ ConcluBions  drawn  from  the 
oostume  displayed  on  cards  are  not  of  moch 
weight  in  the  determination  of  a date,  seeing 
that  persons  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  costume  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  date  of  any  old  drawing,  even 
within  fifty  years  ; ” and  Mr.  Taylor  agrees  with 
him  that  such  speculations  as  regards  dates  “ are 
very  often  fallacious,  as  any  type,  once  become 
conventional,  might  continue  in  circulation  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  this,  too,  in  different 
countries”  (page  115).  To  these  remarks  I 
answer  that  persons  who  could  not  determine  on 
the  date  of  a cestume  within  fifty  years  would 
never  have  been  supposed  by  me  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject;  and  that,  though  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  tbe  perpetua- 
tion of  an  ancient  type,  I am  surprised  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  see  how  that  fact  assists  the 
new  theory  ; as,  supposing  an  engraving  cau  be 
found  displaying  a costume  undeniably  of  the 
fourteenth  or  even  thirteenth  century,  the 
stickler  for  a later  date  would  be  justified  in 
denouncing  it  as  a copy  of  an  older  type,  as  in 
our  present  court  cards  we  still  find  king, 
queen,  and  knave  represented  in  the  costume  of 
Henry  VII.;  and  it  so  happens  that  I can 
instance  a case  exactly  in  point.  Amongst 
the  many  beautiful  illastrations  of  his 
valuable  volume,  M.  Lacroix  has  given  copies 
of  some  engraved  cards,  one  of  which 
represents  “ a knight  ” in  the  civil  costume 
of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
edges  of  his  garments  being  curiously  cut 
into  the  shape  of  leaves, — a fashion  commented 
on  by  the  chroniclers,  and  prohibited  by  sump- 
tuary laws  to  persons  of  inferior  degree.  And 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  a set  engraved 
by  an  artist  only  known  as  “ the  Master  of 
1466,”  and  was,  no  doubt,  copied  by  him  from  a 
“ tarot  ” pack  drawn  and  painted  in  tbe  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  very  nearly  a hundred  years 
earlier.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  obvious 
that,  though  I might,  if  the  card  had  not  been 
engraved,  have  referred  it  to  the  period  when 
80  peculiar  a fashion  of  dress  prevailed,  I should 


never  have  assigned  it  to  a time  when  that 
fashion  had  not  been  invented.  It  consequently 
follows  that  cards  presenting  ua  with  the  cos- 
tume of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifeeenth  century, 
although  they  might  have  been  engraved  much 
later,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been 
manufactured  earlier.  With  the  exception  of 
those  by  the  Master  of  1466,  and  a set  of  tarots 
called  the  Mantegna  Cards,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  date  1483,  all  the  specimens  of  printed 
playing-cards  that  I have  met  with  display  the 
unmistakable  character  of  tbe  fashions  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  greater 
portion  those  of  the  very  latest  part, — Lonis  XL, 
Charles  VIIL,  of  Prance  ; Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VIL,  of  England  ; and  Maximilian  I.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  The  curious  cards  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  my  old  and  kind  friend,  Mr.  Francis 
Douce,  some  of  which  have  been  engraved  by 
Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Strut,  are  believed  to  have 
been  tbe  work  of  the  famous  Martin  Schbn,  or 
Sohongauer,  who  died  in  1486,  and  his  contem- 
porary, Israel  van  Mechelm.  The  earliest 
representations  of  persons  playing  at  cards  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  is  a miniature  in  a MS. 
French  copy  of  St.  Augustine’s  “ Civitas  Dei.” 
It  was  engraved  for  Mr.  Thos.  Wright’s  “ History 
of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments,"  p.  223, 
and  exhibits  two  ladies,  with  the  steeple  head- 
dresses of  1467,  and  a gentleman,  with  the  small 
cap  and  long  hair  of  tbe  same  period,  playing  at 
a round  table,  with  cards,  of  which  the  pips  are 
visible.  The  illnstration  on  the  opposite  page, 
copied  from  a miniature  in  “ the  Roman  du  Itoi 
Meliadns,”  British  Museum,  Add.  12,228,  and 
stated  to  be  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  is  of  no 
authority,  tbe  original  drawing  not  being  con- 
temporary with  the  MSS.  (in  which  there  is  no 
mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  cards),  and  one  of  the 
latest  and  worst  of  those  drawn  and  left  un- 
finished by  very  inferior  artists.  The  pips  dis- 
cernible in  the  cards  sufficiently  indicate  a date 
about  coeval  with  the  other  “ card-party,”  ante- 
rior to  which  I have  as  yet  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  printed  playing-card. 

I offer  no  opinion  of  my  own ; I simply  state 
the  result  of  such  examinations  as  I have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  of  the  statements, 
arguments,  and  evidence  of  others  better  quali- 
fied than  myself  to  discuBB  the  subject.  It  is 
one  of  BO  much  importance,  affecting,  as  it  does, 
the  history  of  art,  that  I believe  it  worthy  of  a 
calmer  and  more  careful  reconsideration  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Mr.  Holt  may  be  mistaken, — 
his  enthusiastio  nature  may  have  caused  him  to 
jump  to  conclusions  too  hastily;  but  ill-con- 
cealed contempt  for  his  judgment,  or  violent 
denials  of  his  assertions,  are  as  idle  as  they  are 
unworthy.  Truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail,  and 
I would  not  do  Mr.  Holt  so  much  iojuatice  as  to 
believe  that  he  wonld  not  feel  obliged  to  any  one 
who  could  establish  the  fact,  whether  it  was  for 
him  or  against  him.  J.  R.  Planche. 


GLASTONBURY. 

Take  a sheet  of  note  - paper ; draw  down 
through  the  middle  of  it  a line—you  need  not 
be  so  very  particular  about  its  being  straight; 
one-third  the  distance  from  the  bottom  draw  a 
line  at  about  right  angles,  one-third  the  length 
of  the  first  line;  call  tbe  point  of  intersection 
tbe  Market  Cross,  and  call  the  line  Magdalene- 
street;  from  the  Market  Cross  to  the  bottom  of 
tbe  paper  call  the  line  Benedict-street;  from 
the  Market  Cross  on  the  other  side  of  the  first 
line  draw  another  line,  at  about  right  angles, 
and  call  that  North  Load,  a rather  singular 
name,  but  never  mind — “what’s  in  a name?” 
Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  paper  draw  another 
line,  at  about  right  angles,  and  call  that  Cbilk- 
well-street;  and  from  that  draw  a line  so  ns  to 
intercept  Magdalene-street,  and  call  that  Bere- 
lane;  prolong  the  line,  and  call  that  Weary-all 
Hill;  come  back  to  tbe  first  line,  where  you 
commenced  drawing  Cbilkwell-street,  and  draw 
a short  line  to  the  lefD  : call  that  the  Wells-road. 
Consider  that  Magdalene-street  is,  near  the  Mar- 
ket Cross,  from  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  wide  ; Benedict- 
street  (which  is  the  road  to  the  railway  station) 
a dirty  little  lane,  of  16  ft.  or  17  ft. ; High-street 
a well-favonred  street,  with  good  pavements  on 
each  side,  and  of  a width  from  house  to  house  of 
about  50  fc. ; North  Load  the  same  width  as  8t. 
Benedict-street,  but  still  dirtier;  Chilkwell- 
street,  the  Wells-road,  Bere-lane,  and  Weary-all 
Hill  of  a width  of  perhaps  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Turn  the  paper  so  that  the  Market  Cross  may  be 
north,  and  Magdalene-street  south ; give  a gentle 
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inclination  to  the  paper  westwards  ; tarn  np  tlie 
paper  above  Chilkwell  - street,  and  consider 
that  a hillj  and  consider  Weary-all  Hill  a 
conical  lamp  of  dirt ; — and  you  h.ivo  a 
rough  idea  of  Glastonbury,  or  Glastenbury, 
a town  of  3.500  inhabitants,  and  filling  an 
area  of  about  7,100  acres,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  this  town  had  an  awful 
visitation  of  ohuleraj  in  a short  time  there  were 
seventeen  or  eighteen  deaths.  Last  July  some 
sporadic  oases  of  scarlatina  appeared  ; in  August 
it  became  an  epidemic,  and  iu  fifty  days  there 
were  fifty  deaths,  about  forty  of  which  were 
from  scarlatina.  It  was  confined  to  a street  or 
two  at  first  j at  last  it  spread  all  over  the 
place  like  seed  coming  from  a thiatle-top.  How 
came  such  anguish, — the  anguish  of  death, — 
upon  so  many  in  such  a terribly  short  time? 
How  came  such  trouble  on  the  town  ? It  is  well 
situated,  it  is  warm,  has  a fair  supply  of  water, 
and  its  streets,  if  dirty,  are  on  the  whole  above 
the  average  width.  If  a farmer  had  a field  well 
sitnated,  and  he  allowed  its  crops  to  be  stiflid 
and  destroyed  for  want  of  drainage;  and  he 
allowed  dirty  corners  in  his  field,  full  of  thistles, 
that  would  blow  about,  and  scatter  their  seed 
in  every  direction,  would  be  be  considered  a 
good  farmer  ? No.  Then  it  is  just  that  at 
Glastonbury  : the  people  are  destroyed  like  badly- 
managed  crops,  simply  for  want  of  good  farm- 
ing.  First  as  to  sewers.  The  only  street  in 
Glastonbury  that  can  be  considered  properly 
sewered  is  High-street;  the  other  streets  have 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  drains  to  depend  on  ; they 
run  hero  and  there,  lose  themselves,  and  get 
choked,  bow,  where,  when,  no  one  seems  to 
know  ; yet  no  town  conld  bo  drained  much  more 
easily  or  more  effectually.  Let  the  streets  bo 
drained  on  a system,  with  pipes,  and  conduct 
the  sewage,  which  could  bo  easily  done  by 
means  of  gravitation,  not  into  open  ditches,  and 
a horrible  cesspool,  but  upon  land,  and  nse  it  for 
irrigation.  There  would  soon  be  a generous  re- 
turn in  health,  iu  comfort,  ay,  and  even  in 
money,  if  the  irrigation  were  managed  properly  ; 
and  towards  that  end  we  recommend  the  autho- 
rities to  study,  for  it  is  well  worth  study, 
“ Practical  Suggestions,  by  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.B , in  reference  to  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and 
Water  Supply  of  Lunatic  Asylums  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.’* 

The  greater  part  of  the  sewage  now  empties 
itself  in  open  ditches  in  Panidiee  Fields ! (fine 
ironical  talents  the  owners  mnst  have  had  to  give 
the  place  such  a name  !),  and  it  finds  its  way  to 
a cesspool  not  far  from  the  railway  station. 

The  cesspool,  or  reservoir  of  poison,  is  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  ilarket  Cross, 
yet  we  were  told  the  smell  from  it  and  from  the 
ditches  could  be  easily  discovered  in  the  town, 
when  the  wind  was  iu  a westerly  direction — and 
westerly  winds  are  the  prevailing  winds  at 
Glastonbury. 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  are 
characterised  by  a want  of  back  premises ; it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  garde-robe  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  dwelling.  In  the  pit 
are  stored  all  garbage  and  refuee  until  it  is  full ; 
then,  and  not  until  then,  it  is  cleared  out.  Wo 
saw  a pit  being  cleared  ont  in  Chilkwell-street ; 
it  was  immediately  outside  the  back  door,  and 
against  the  wall  of  the  dwelling-house  (there  was 
a back  door  in  this  case).  The  pit  would  hold 
about  three  loads  of  stuff,  and  the  smell,  the 
appearance  of  the  staff,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  pit  were  horrible.  Fancy  this  horrid  pit 
being  gradnally  filled  np,  matter  added  to  de- 
composing matter,  to  decompose  day  after  day, 
week  after  week ; and  we  presume  this  is  not  an 
nnnsual  instance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Nature 
rebels  so  fiercely,  and  sends  sickness,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  wretohedness  and  woe? 
Then  washing-water  is  flung  into  the  gutters 
outside  these  houses,  making  the  town  look  still 
more  dirty,  and  adding  to  the  offensive  smell. 
Take  two  or  three  of  these  houses,  fill  them  as 
full  as  they  can  be  of  hnman  beings,  and  put 
them  all  upon  a short  allowance  of  water,  and 
you  have  the  worst  thistle-bed  in  Glaston- 
bury. 

If  they  were  determined  to  have  disease  in 
Glastonbury,  no  matter  at  what  price,  they 
could  not  do  much  more  towards  effecting  their 
determination,  if  they  suffer  each  places  to  exist. 
The  water-supply  does  not  seem  perfect ; but  that 
we  will  not  now  enter  upon,  for  we  have  pointed 
ont  in  all  kindness  the  chief  eonrees  of  the 
presence  of  zymotic  disease  in  Glastonbnry.  We 
hope  what  we  have  said  will  betaken  in  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  Pho. 


WORDS  OX  THE  DRAIXAGE  OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

There  are  many  people  who  unquestionably 
believe  that  the  converse  of  every  proposition  has 
equal  claims  to  truth  with  the  original.  They 
place  implicit  reliance  in  the  vice  versd  state- 
ment, and  consider  it  to  be  applicable  in  every 
ioataticc,  and  a rule  without  a single  exception. 
It  is  nob  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  having  regard 
to  the  extensive  scope  of  this  mistaken  credulity, 
that  we  oonLinually  witness  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  fiilwe  motto,  “ Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  put  off  till  to-murrow."  There  is  a fatal 
charm  iu  procrastination,  an  enticement  in  delay, 
and  a soothing  pleasure  in  indecision,  from  which 
the  wisest  of  na  are  in  no  ways  exempt.  Nine 
men  out  of  ten  experience  the  greatest  difficulty 
iu“  making  up  their  mind,”  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  the  enhancement  of  the 
difficulty,  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  nine  men 
out  of  ten  must  “ make  np  their  mind”  before 
any  measure  involYing  any  public  or  national 
benefits  can  be  conferred  upon  the  community  at 
large.  Our  local  boards  and  corporate  authorities 
are,  iu  general,  exceedingly  prone  to  yield  to  this 
mischievous  species  of  fascination.  They  find  it 
impossible  to  decide,  not  in  a hasty,  but  in  an 
expeditions,  manner  upon  any  proposal  which  is 
brought  under  their  consideration.  They  display 
an  amount  of  abiliLy  in  disputing  upon  quibbles 
which  would  confound  a Lord  Chancellor;  they 
require  evidence  sufficiently  tangible  and  posi- 
tive to  convince  an  idiot,  and,  under  the  gnise  of 
asking  questions,  they  propound  riddles  and 
conundrums  that  would  puzzle  the  Sphinx  her- 
self. Instead  of  foreseeing  that  sooner  or  later 
compulsion  will  succeed  to  option,  and  necessity 
feuperaede  expediency,  they  continue  to  let 
matters  take  their  course,  and  refuse  with  a 
persistency  that  is  invincible,  to  what  onr  French 
neighbonrs  call,  “ accept  the  sit-nation.”  Thus  it 
is  that  sanitary  and  other  measnrea  of  the 
greatest  importance  are  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  only  to  become  eventually  the  more 
onerous  and  the  more  imperative.  Adjourn- 
ment follows  adjournment  until  the  prooess  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a si7ie  die  arrangement, 
and  those  who  ought  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
welfare  and  that  of  others  to  be  readily  influenced 
by  the  suaviter  in  modo,  can  only  be  brought  to 
a sense  of  their  duty  by  a vigorous  administra- 
tion of  the  /uriiter  in  re.  There  is  no  other 
reason  to  which  can  be  assigned  the  fact,  that  go 
very  few  of  onr  towns  have  adopted  proper 
systems  of  drainage  and  sewerage, — sysioms 
which  science,  morality,  and  hygiene  have  long 
since  demonstrated  in  the  olearesr.  manner,  to  be 
an  indispensable  feature  of  civilisation.  Our 
towns,  both  large  and  small,  with  a few  solitary 
exceptions,  adhere  to  the  old  routine,  and  con- 
tinue, as  the  population  increases,  to  pollute 
with  commensurate  angmentation  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  water. 

The  practice  of  discharging  the  whole  contents 
of  the  drains  and  sewers  into  the  nearest  river 
or  stream  is  so  prevalent,  that  innumerable  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  where  it  now  exists, 
and  has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Among 
cities  of  considerable  size  and  national  import- 
ance, in  which  this  practice  still  continnes,  Liver- 
pool may  be  quoted.  The  Mersey,  which  bears 
upon  its  waters  the  merchandise  of  the  world,  is 
the  common  sewer  of  the  city.  All  tbo  main 
.drainage  running  from  the  western  side  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  river,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a stream 
of  the  volume  and  capacity  of  the  Mersey,  to  nse 
a common  phrase,  can  “ stand  ” an  amount  of 
pollution  that  would  reduce  one  of  smalk-r  dimen- 
sioDS  to  the  same  state  that  the  Irwell  is  in. 
But  there  are  limits  to  the  quantity  of  poison 
that  rivers,  as  well  as  human  beings,  can  take 
with  impunity.  The  experience  acquired  from 
the  manogement  of  the  London  sewage,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  Thames,  have  taught  us  thus 
ranch.  Similarly  to  the  metropolis,  the  suburban 
part  of  Liverpool,  especially  the  rising  borongh 
of  Bootle,  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population, 
and  ira  drainage  and  sewerage  becomes  a for- 
midable addition  to  that  of  the  parent  city. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  before  long  legisla- 
tion will  step  in  and  forbid,  under  any  circum- 
stancea  the  discharge  of  sewage  or  refuse-matter 
into  rivers,  the  canse  we  have  just  alluded  to, 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  render  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  otherwise 
than  by  allowing  ic  to  flow  into  the  Mersey.  It 
mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  nnisanoes  existquite  as 
mneb,  if  not  more,  indegree  than  in  kind,  and  that 
extreme  dilation  will  nullify  the  effects  of  the  dead- 


liest poisons.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  may  bo  rea- 
sonably done,  that  it  is  a mere  question  of  time, 
whatever  may  be  the  actual  canse,  regarding  the 
present  disposal  of  the  Liverpool  drainage  and 
sewerage,  the  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
what  means  are  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  another 
outlet  for  it  when  the  present  one  is  permanently 
closed?  One  result  will  be,  that  iu  future, 
instead  of  so  valuable  a commodity  being  wasted, 
it  will  be  utilised  in  some  manner  or  other. 
W^heth'r  it  will  be  utilised  to  its  maximum  or  not- 
depends  upon  the  system  adopted ; bub  any 
scheme  of  utilisation,  no  matter  how  crude  and 
imperfect,  is  preferable  to  the  suicidal  policy  of 
discharging  so  rich  a manure  into  nnproduotive 
waters.  That  we  ought  tintiliseour  sewage — 
that  is,  get  so  much  maniirial  value  out  of  it — is 
as  recognised  a maxim  among  professional  and 
scientific  men,  as  that  we  should  get  so  much 
work  out  of  a horse,  or  so  much  steam  out  of 
coal.  If  the  Liverpool  authorities  determine 
upon  irrigation  as  their  principle  of  ntilisation, 
they  most,  in  the  first  instance,  provide  for  that 
indispensable  adjunct  to  this  method — so  much 
land.  It  is  nob  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  to  be  acquired  should  be  in  one  and  the 
same  locality.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  ba  better 
to  have  several  sewage  farms,  so  that  the  drainage 
of  the  different  districts  might  be  accommodated 
separately.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  a 
city  similar  to  Liverpool,  in  which  there  is  a 
high  level  and  a low  level  system  of  drains ; for 
some  of  the  land  conld  thus  be  supplied  with 
sewage  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  while 
the  remaining  less  accessible  portions  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  ntilisation  of  the  sewage  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  by  pumping. 

It  may  lift  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  sewage  into 
one  main  sewer,  and  discharge  it  over  a large 
tract  of  sandy  ground,  or  it  may  deal  with  it 
separately,  as  may  prove  best  upon  a matnre 
consideration  of  the  whole  question,  which  will 
undoubtedly,  before  long,  have  to  bo  grappled 
with  in  a considerably  more  extensive  and  ener- 
getic manner  than  the  authorities  hp.vo  yet  dis- 
played. Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilise 
the  sewage  of  Liverpool  on  a farm  of  about 
forty-five  acres ; but  the  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  do  not  bear  ont  those  which 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  This  is  nob  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  difference  of  conditions 
attending  the  case  is  taken  into  account.  So 
long  as  the  drainage  and  sewage  of  Liverpool  is 
permitted  to  flow  into  the  river,  so  long  will  that 
ready  and  cheap  outlet  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose.  Any  trifling  irrigation  that  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  meantims  can  only  be  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  and,  moreover, 
an  experiment  not  particularly  well  carried  out. 
But  once  let  a veto  be  put  upon  the  present 
system,  let  the  great  Mersey  drain  be  closed,  and 
we  shall  witness  a very  different  state  of  affairs. 
The  authorities  will  be  then  compelled  to  regard 
the  matter  au  s^rie^ix,  and  after  the  uanal  amount 
of  delay,  indecieioo,  and  negotiation,  will  set 
vigorously  to  work  to  solve  the  question  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  has  been  yet  at- 
tempted. 


RESTORATION  OP  WINDSOR  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

This  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  church 
opened.  What  is  done  is  only  a portion  of  an 
extended  scheme  involving  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  8,0001.  The  portion  of  the  work  now 
carried  out  consists  only  of  the  erection  of  the 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  and  Royal  pew,  the 
re-seating  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  the  removal 
of  the  organ,  the  alterations  of  the  windows, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  western  gallery. 
The  addition  to  the  east  end  of  the  chuioh  is  iu 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  is  built  of  stone 
from  Wycombe,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the 
interior  facings  being  of  Corsham  stone,  wiib 
blue  Corsham  and  red  Mansfield  bands.  The 
east  end  of  the  chancel  has  five  sides,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a two-light  window,  one  of  the 
windows  being  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  pre- 
sented by  the  vicar  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Ellison.  The  sobject  represented  is  that  of 
visiting  the  sick.  The  window  is  by  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  Tbo  reredos  takes  up  the 
whole  of  the  five  sides,  one  side  behind  the 
communion.table  being  filled  in  with  mosaics  by 
Salviati.  The  panels  of  the  reredos  are  sepa- 
rated by  twisted  columns  at  each  angle,  tb© 
capitals  being  carved  and  snrmonnted  with 
angels  in  the  postore  of  adoration.  The  Royal 
pew  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  epons  by  arches  into  it,  and  also  into  the 
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eoath  aisle.  It  is  lighted  by  two  two-light 
wiodowe,  and  one  circnlar  window  over  them. 
There  is  an  entrance  to  the  Royal  pew  and  the 
chancel  from  the  back  of  the  church. 

The  chancel  opens  into  the  nave  by  a moulded 
four-centered  arch,  22  ft.  wide,  18  ft.  to  the 
springing  points,  and  11  ft.  to  the  crown.  Over 
the  organ  and  royal  pew  arches  there  are  three 
clearstory  windows.  The  roof  is  open,  of  Dant- 
zio  fir,  and  rests  upon  crockets,  on  which  are 
carved  angels  with  musical  instruments.  The 
floor  of  the  ohuroh  has  been  entirely  re-seated. 
The  pews  have  been  abolished,  and  low  open 
seats  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  substituted. 
In  the  ends  are  carved  panels  of  quatrefoil 
tracery.  The  church  is  lighted  by  a series  of 
coroiico,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  centre  of 
the  arcade  arches,  by  smaller  lights  under  the 
galleries,  and  by  a larger  corona  in  the 
chancel.  The  lighting  has  been  performed  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  London.  The 
decorations  are  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Co., 
London.  The  heating  of  the  church  by  hot- 
water  apparatus  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Well- 
man, of  Windsor. 

Tho  organ,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  western 
gallery,  is  now  placed  in  the  chamber  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chanocl. 

The  oontraob  for  these  works  was  taken  by 
Mr,  Kelly,  for  4,1681.  j but,  from  a statement 
made  by  the  vicar,  the  estimated  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  printing  and  advertising,  amounts  to 
6,8141,  The  designs  upon  which  the  work  was 
carried  out  were  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teuloc,  architect  5 
and  they  have  been  superintended,  on  the  part 
of  the  architect,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cressy,  as  clerk  of 
the  works. 

At  the  Innoheon  which  took  place  after  the 
opening,  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  address,  complimented  the  archi- 
tect on  what  bad  been  done. 


THE  COFFERDAMS  FOR  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  session,  November 
Sth,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vignoles,  president,  in  the  chair, 
the  paper  read  aud  discussed  was,  “Description 
•of  the  Cofferdams  used  in  the  exeoution  of  No.  2 
Contract  of  the  Thames  Embankment,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Dawson  Ridley. 

The  contract  upon  which  these  cofferdams 
were  used  was  let  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  January,  1861,  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Ritson. 
It  extended  from  the  landing-pier  at  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  the  eastern  end  of  tho  Temple-gardens, 
a length  of  1,970  feet.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgotte 
was  the  engineer-ia-chief,  and  Mr,  Edmund 
■Cooper  was  the  resident  engineer ; the  author 
having  charge  of  the  works  for  the  contractor. 
The  breadth  reclaimed  from  the  river  by  this 
portion  of  the  Embankment  varied  from  110  ft. 
to  270  fc.  J the  depth  of  water,  when  the  tide 
was  low,  in  front  of  the  wall,  averaged  2 ft.,  and 
the  rise  of  tide  was  18  ft.  6 in.  The  borings 
showed  the  bed  of  the  river  to  consist  of  sand 
and  gravel,  resting  upon  the  Londou  clay,  at 
depths  varying  from  21-58  ft.  to  27T0  ft.  under 
low-water  mark,  whilst  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  was  in  all  oases  designed  to  be  carried  down 
to  a depth  of  14  ft.  under  low-water  mark. 

It  devolved  upon  the  contractor  to  design 
dams  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  who 
•reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  adopt  either 
caissons  or  cofferdams.  The  author  considered 
that  dams  of  timber  and  puddle  would  not  only 
•be  cheaper,  bub  could  also  be  more  expeditiously 
constructed,  than  iron  caissons;  and  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  engineer’s  sanction 
to  one  of  the  plans  which  he  submitted,  the  work 
was  begun. 

The  Temple  Pier  was  the  most  important  work 
in  the  contract,  and  it  was  therefore  requisite  to 
lay  its  foundation  dry  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
effect  this,  two  short  dams,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  pier,  completely  enclosing  a short  length  of 
the  river  wall,  were  first  begun.  No.  1 was 
111  fD.  6 in.  long  by  25  ft.  broad,  inside  measure, 
and  No.  2 was  of  similar  breadth,  but  a few  feet 
longer.  These  dams  oonsistod  of  two  rows  of 
piles  of  whole  timbers,  averaging  13  in.  square, 
with  a clear  space  of  6 ft.  for  puddle.  The  piles 
were  from  40  ft.  to  48  ft.  in  length,  having  cast- 
iron  shoes  70  lb.  in  weight,  and  were  driven  4 ft. 
into  the  clay.  Cast  iron  was  used  in  preference 
to  wrought  iron  for  the  shoes,  as  giving,  at  an 
equal  cost,  a much  larger  base  for  the  timber  to 
rest  upon.  Where  the  driving  was  difficult, 
shoos  having  cast-iron  bases  and  wrought-iron 
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straps  were  employed.  The  piles  were  secured 
by  three  rows  of  walinga  of  whole  timbers,  13  in. 
to  14  in.  square,  through  which,  and  passing 
through  the  puddle  space,  at  distances  of  6 ft. 
6 in.  horizontally,  were  bolts  2i  in.  in  diameter 
in  the  lower  waling  aud  2 in.  in  diameter  in  the 
middle  and  upper  walings.  Cast-iron  washers, 
9 in.  in  diameter  and  in.  thick,  were  used  to 
distribute  the  pressure  over  a large  surface  of  the 
walings.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
procure  a number  of  long  timbers,  the  piles  were 
in  a few  cases  only  of  the  full  length  required, 
and  the  others,  after  being  driven,  had  lengthen- 
ing pieces  fixed  to  them,  so  as  to  raise  the  dam 
to  a height  of  4 ft.  above  the  high-water  line. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  these 
two  dams  the  ground  was  nob  dredged,  but  in  all 
the  dams  subsequently  constructed,  the  sand  and 
gravel  were  cleared  off  to  the  level  of  the  clay 
before  the  piles  were  driven.  Where  the  ground 
had  not  been  dredged,  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  driving  the  piles,  and  in  the  two  dams 
in  question  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number 
pitched,  having  shown  symptoms  of  failure,  were 
drawn.  In  all  oases  the  piles  so  drawn  were 
observed  to  have  cast  their  shoes,  and  their 
lower  extremities  were  usually  bruised  iuto  a 
mass  of  tangled  shreds.  The  failure  generally 
occurred  when  the  piles  were  passing  through  a 
bed  of  compaob  sand,  resting  upon  coarse  open 
gravel.  Beneath  the  gravel,  and  resting  upon 
the  olay,  was  a layer  of  septaria,  which  offered 
a serious  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the 
piles  J but  when  once  the  clay  was  reached, 
the  driving  was  comparatively  easy.  Tho  space 
between  the  piles  was  dredged  to  the  level  of 
the  olay,  and  filled  with  well-tempered  puddle. 
The  transverse  struts,  of  which  there  was  a 
tier  to  each  waling,  wore  of  whole  timbers,  8 ft. 
apart  in  the  length  of  the  dam. 

Simnltaneously  with  the  oonatruction  of  these 
dams,  the  filiiog-in  of  tho  space  behind  the 
Temple  Pier  was  going  on,  the  lino  of  the  dam 
was  being  dredged,  and  the  driving  of  tho  piles 
begun.  The  Temple  Pier,  470  ft.  in  length,  was 
irregular  in  outline,  projecting  in  some  parts 
upwards  of  30  ft.  in  advance  of  the  river  wall, 
and  the  breadth  across  the  foundation  trench  in 
the  centre  part  was  57  ft.  To  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  use  a large  number  of  struts  of 
such  great  length,  this  dam  was  strengthened 
by  means  of  buttresses  of  piles,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  nsed  in  the  cofferdams  constructed 
for  tho  Grimsby  Docks.  (Vide  Min.  of  Proc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1.)  These  buttresses  were 
placed  at  intervals  of  20  ft.,  and  were  backed 
up  by  struts  extending  across  the  foundation  of 
the  pier.  The  scantlings  of  the  timbers  and  the 
sizes  of  the  bolts  in  this  dam  were  similar  to 
those  in  dams  Nos.  1 and  2,  the  waliugs  only 
being  a libile  stouter,  averaging  1-1  in.  square. 

In  cofferdams  there  was  usually  a frequent 
settlement  of  the  pnddle,  producing  channels 
underneath  the  bolts  and  a consequent  leakage. 
In  such  cases  holes  were  bored,  with  a S-iu. 
auger,  through  the  inner  row  of  piles,  imme- 
diately below  the  tie-bolts,  and  pellets  of  clay 
were  driven  through  these  into  the  puddle  until 
the  leakage  was  subdued. 

The  quantities  of  material  used  in  the  dams 
were:  — In  the  Temple  Pier  dam,  timber  152 
cubic  feet,  iron  285  lb.,  and  paddle  9 cubic  yards 
per  lineal  foot  of  dam.  In  the  other  dams,  tim- 
^ ber  117  enbio  feet,  iron  203  lb.,  and  puddle  9 cubic 
; yards  per  lineal  foot  of  dara.  Tne  staging  from 
which  the  dredging  was  executed,  aud  the  piles 
driven,  consumed  19  6 cubic  feet  of  timber,  and 
13  lb.  of  iron  per  lineal  foot.  Sissons’  and 
White’s  steam  pile-drivers,  aud  those  of  Appleby 
Brothers,  were  used  in  addition  to  others 
wrought  by  manual  labour.  The  coat  of  driving 
was  a liitle  under  4d.  per  foot  of  the  pile  when 
the  ground  was  dredged,  but  was  much  higher 
where  the  ground  was  not  dredged.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  piles  cost  seven-eighths  of  a 
penny,  and  the  fixing  of  the  walings  and  shoring 
4id.  per  cubic  foot,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
fixing  the  tie-bolts. 

In  estimating  the  pressure  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  requisite  strength  of  the  dam,  the  depth 
of  water  was  t-iken  at  23  ft.,  the  piles  were 
assumed  to  be  12  in.  square,  and  the  struts 
13  in.  square.  The  weight  of  a cubic  foot  ot  the 
dam  was  estimated  to  be  1001b,  and  the 
breaking  strain  of  the  limber,  measured  by  a 
load  upon  the  middle  of  a bar  1 ft.  loug  and 
1 in.  square,  was  taken  at  400  lb.  The  pressure 
of  the  water  was  found  to  be  15,125  lb.,  or 
6'752  tons  per  lineal  foot  of  dam.  The  momen- 
tum of  the  water  tending  to  overthrow  the  dam 
was  110,916,  whilst  the  momentum  of  the  dam 
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itself  was  83,200.  It  also  appeared  that  if  the 
dam  bad  been  9'23  ft.  iostead  of  8 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, it  would,  considered  as  a wall,  have  been, 
in  relation  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  in  a 
condition  of  equilibrium.  The  resistance  of  the 
piles  to  fracture  at  the  ground  line  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  47,127  lb.  in  relation  to  a force 
acting  at  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water. 
If  one-third  were  taken  as  a safe  load,  the  result 
was  15,709  lb.  to  resist  a pressnre  as  before 
stated  of  15,125  lb.  Disregarding  these  re- 
sistances, and  reckoning  the  whole  pressure  of 
one  bay  to  act  upon  each  strut,  the  thrusts  were 
— on  the  lower  strut  222  82  tons,  on  tho  middle 
strut  77'5  tons,  and  on  the  upper  strut  -11  9-4 
tons.  But  with  every  strut  resisting  an  equal 
pressure  the  load  on  each  would  be  26T4  tons. 
For  the  pressure  of  the  puddle  on  the  tie-bolts, 
the  author  had  no  satisfactory  data,  but  he 
asenmed  it  to  be  less  than  that  of  a similar 
section  of  water,  and  approximately  the  load 
upon  the  tie-bolcs  was  oalcnlated  to  be,  at  all 
events,  less  than  the  following  amounts  : — On 
each  lower  bolt,  in.  in  diameter,  85,250  lb.; 
on  each  middle  bolt,  2 in.  in  diameter,  54.375  lb.  j 
and  on  each  upper  bolt,  2 in.  in  diameter, 
37,625  lb. 

The  total  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  dams  was 
13.  43.  per  lineal  foot,  made  up  thus  : — Clearing 
ont  paddle,  13s.  6d.;  dredging  outside  of  dam, 
7s.  6d. ; cutting  off  piles,  3d.  per  lineal  foot. 


THE  STATE  OF  OLD  ST.  PANCRAS 
CnURCHFARD. 

The  condition  at  the  present  moment  of  in- 
teresting Old  St.  Panoras  graveyard  is  a disgrace 
to  those  who  have  control  there.  Herein  are  buried 
some  of  the  oldest,  noblest,  and  distinguished 
families  of  the  three  kingdoms,  aud  mingling 
with  them  are  remarkable  aud  noteworthy 
foreigners  or  exiles  from  almost  every  European 
state.  Common  respect  for  the  dead,  if  nob 
archmological  interest,  ought  to  be  apparent  in- 
stead of  absent,  and  whoever  is  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  things,  whether  it  be  an  individual 
or  a local  community,  there  ought  to  be  no 
qualms  in  stating  the  faces  above  board.  On 
the  first  occasion  when  we  visited  this  graveyard, 
we  noticed  desecration,  demolition,  and  neglect, 
and  we  deplored  that  it  should  be  so.  During  these 
last  few  days  we  have  again  visited  Sc.  Pane  as, 
and  we  were  horror-struck  at  the  wantim  havoc, 
the  triplefold,  incroustd  desecration  evidenced. 
The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  had  it  passed  over 
this  graveyard,  could  hardly  have  produced  such 
wreck  and  ruin  as  may  be  witnessed  by  any 
person  who  cboosGS  to  visit  and  confirm  our  state- 
meuts,  for  deny  them  none  can.  Since  ourpi-evious 
visit,  a period  of  a few  months, several  monuments 
have  been8mashedaadtumbleddown,and  the  iron 
railings  surrounding  others  have  been  wrenched 
from  their  bases  and  carried  away  bodily.  In  fact, 
a system  of  ooustaut  plunder  is  going  oa  in  this 
graveyard,  which  receives  not  the  slightest  care, 
and  has  not  the  semblance  of  a walk  except  whab 
leads  to  one  or  other  door  of  the  church.  From 
some  inquiries  which  we  made  iu  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  we  beard  that  the  disgraceful 
state  of  the  graveyard  was  causing  indignation 
aud  disgust  iu  the  neighbourhood,  ami  an  agita- 
tion is  mooted  for  a local  subscription  to  put  the 
place  in  some  decent  state  of  repair,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  are  no  available  funds  for  the 
purpose  attached  to  the  church  living. 

\Ve  allude  to  this  painful  subject  in  a rather 
forcible  manner  now,  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  heretofore 
hesitated,  in  the  hope  that  as  what  seemed 
the  worst  was  reached  matters  would  mend. 
Matters,  however,  that  had  gone  on  from  bad 
to  worse  for  some  years  (aud  more  noticably 
since  the  Midlaud  Railway  crossed  the  church- 
yard) have  now  proceeded  from  worse  to : 

well,  we  are  at  a loss  for  a superlative  to 
express  it.  We  may  simply  say  that  though 
the  dead  in  Old  6t.  Panoras  received  a Christian 
bnrial  at  the  period  of  iheir  interment,  their 
remains  are  now  subjected  to  worse  than 
barbarian  treatment. 


Brltlsli  Arcbaaologlcal  Associatlon.~Tho 

opening  meeting  is  auiiouuced  to  take  place  at 
the  Society’s  Rooms,  32,  Sackville-stroer,  on 
Wednesday,  the  23i  d inat.,  at  eight  o’clock,  when 
Sir.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A..,  will  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Legends  of  the  Wye.”  This  was  one  of 
the  papers  prepared  for  the  Hereford  Congress, 
and  postponed  for  want  of  time. 
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BUILDING  APPLIANCES. 

Rocke's  Knohs  and  Spindles  for  Locks. — It  was 
long  the  practice  to  fie  the  sqaare  end  of  the 
spindle  of  door-locks  into  a corresponding  open- 
ing in  the  knob  or  handle,  and  then  to  seenre 
them  together  by  passing  a screw-pin  into  the 
neck  of  the  knob  laterally  to  go  into  a hole  sank 
in  one  face  of  the  spindle.  This  has  always 
proved  a troublesome  system  of  fastening  one  to 
the  other  from  the  frequency  of  the  screw  pin 
getting  loose  when  touched  by  the  hand,  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  distances  of 
the  holes  in  the  spindle  to  suit  the  varying 
thickness  of  doors  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  invention  patented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Rocke, 
consists  in  cutting  a screw  thread  on  one  end  of 
the  spindle,  and  in  fitting  an  internal  threaded 
cap  or  socket  nut  over  the  same.  When  the 
spindle  is  passed  through  the  look,  one  of  its 
knobs  bears  against  the  escutcheon  plate  or 
ring,  and  the  free  end  projects  beyond  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  Over  this  free  end  is  passed 
the  second  knob,  which  is  made  with  a hole  to 
fit  the  spindle,  and  then  the  threaded  cap  or 
socket  nut  on  to  the  end  of  the  spindle  is 
screwed  until  the  second  knob  boars  against  its 
escutcheon  plate  or  ring,  with  sufficient  pressure 
to  prevent  any  rattling  of  the  parts,  and  yet 
allow  an  amount  of  freedom  in  turning.  Some- 
times both  ends  of  the  spindles  are  screw 
threaded;  in  that  case  both  the  knobs  are 
secured  by  means  of  socket  nuts. 

The  inventor  claims  as  advantages  of  this 
sorb  of  lock  furniture  over  that  in  common  use, 
that  it  can  be  produced  more  cheaply,  as  stamped 
mounts  can  be  used  instead  of  cast ; is  more 
easily  adjusted,  and  cannot  come  loose  ; the 
spindles  fit  more  tightly,  so  that  there  is  not  so 
muoh  rattle  about  it  as  with  the  ordinary  ; and 
can  be  applied  to  knobs  of  any  substance,  as 
glass,  wood,  porcelain,  and  metal. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  its  superiority  over  the 
method  commonly  in  use. 

Wilson's  Patent  Double  Seal  Slench-Trap. — In 
this  trap  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Carron 
Company,  the  cup  is  about  double  the  depth  of 
the  ordinary  bell-trap,  and  has  a grooved  ledge 
around  it,  about  halfway  down.  Fitting  in  the 
groove  is  an  india-rubber  washer,  oast  upon  the 
bell.  In  place  of  the  grating  is  a circular  metal 
plate,  having  a narrow  flange  round  its  outer 
edge  ; cast  upon  the  inside  of  the  bell  is  a tube, 
about.Sio.  long,  pierced  with  large  slots':  this  tube 
fits  and  passes  downward  through  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Around  the  tube  be- 
neath the  cup  is  a strong  brass  spring,  held  in 
position  by  a small  collar  screwing  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  tube ; it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
spring  around  the  tube  draws  down  the  flange 
of  the  circular  metal-plate  with  great  pressure 
upon  the  rubber-washer,  and  excludes  any 
stench  that  might  arise  from  the  drain  and  pass 
up  through  the  water  in  the  bell-trap  beneath. 
To  raise  the  tube,  bell,  and  flanged  plate,  a 
thick  rod  is  cast  npon  the  plate,  having  a ring 
at  the  top,  and  passes  upwards  through  au  ordi- 
nary trap  grating  at  the  top  ; the  rod  is  pierced 
at  a certain  distance  down  to  allow  of  the  inside 
appliances  baing  drawn  up,  and  a pin  being  run 
through  the  hole,  so  that  when  iu  use  it  forms 
the  ordinary  bell-trap,  and  when  not  in  use,  by 
withdrawing  the  pin,  it  drops  and  becomes  im- 
pervious to  stench,  as  before  described. 


THE  SO-CALLED  “CHARITIES"  OF 
READING. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Reading  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  on  that  occasion, : 
made  some  remarks  on  local  charities,  the  spirit  j 
of  which  will  apply  to  other  places  besides  ' 
Reading.  The  speaker  said : — I am  told  that 
there  are  lots  of  schools  in  Reading,  but  in  Mr. 
Jones’s  “ Sketches  of  Reading,’’  a sort  of  guide- 
book to  Reading,  I find  mentioned  the  chnrehes 
and  chapels,  the  charities,  the  hospital,  the  gas- 
works, the  iron-works,  the  corporation  ; in  fact, 
everything  is  mentioned  except  schools,  and  I 
am  really  puzzled  to  know  how  many  schools 
you  have,  and  how  many  children  they  accom- 
modate. But  I take  it  for  granted  that  yon  have 
schools,  and  I also  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
yon  have  not  suflioient  schools  you  will  have  to 
provide  them  either  by  your  voluntary  exertions, 
or  by  means  of  rates.  In  this  book — “ Sketches 
of  Reading  ’’ — there  is  a great  deal  of  curious 
information.  I find  here  a list  of  charitable 
bequests  to  this  town,  and  very  remarkable  they 
are.  First  I read  that  somebody,  more  than  200 


years  ago,  left  some  rents  to  provide  shirts 
and  shifts  for  ten  of  the  poor  of  Reading. 

I dare  say  in  those  days  shirts  and  shifts  were 
much  more  difficult  to  get  than  they  are  now, 
and  I dare  say  that  the  land  which  was  left,  to 
purchase  them  is  worth  a great  deal  more 
money  than  it  was  worth  in  the  year  1610.  Then, 
in  the  next  year,  there  was  money  left  for  a 
charity,  the  like  of  which  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  heard  of  before  ; one  John  Blagrave, 
who  was  taught  in  the  Free  School  at  Reading, 
and  became  an  eminent  mathematician,  had 
this  quaint  notion  : he  left  a certain  amount  of 
money  to  be  given  annually  to  poor  servant- 
maids  who  had  continued  in  one  service  in  Read- 
ing in  good  name  and  fame  for  a term  of  five 
years  at  least.  Then  you  are  told  how  the 
money  was  awarded.  Three  poor  maids  were 
elected  to  try,  and  the  winner  was  decided  by 
the  highest  throw  of  the  dice.  Now,  I do  not 
know  whether  that  goes  on  at  the  present  day 
or  not,  but  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  takes  place.  The  next  thing 
we  find  is  that  there  was  a charitable  fund  pro- 
vided  for  two  or  three  poor  butchers.  Then, 
again  about  fifty  years  after,  I find  that  a fund 
is  left  to  be  distributed  every  three  years 
amongst  six  poor  maids  towards  their  marriage 
portions  ; in  fact,  if  they  were  good  servants,  it 
: would  be  to  the  interest  of  some  rampallian  to 
persuade  them  to  get  married  to  get  their  mar- 
riage portion.  Then  I found  other  rents  were 
left  which  were  to  bo  given  to  three  male  ser- 
vants, the  chance  to  be  decided  by  lot.  Yon 
seem  to  have  been  a gambling  set  of  people. 
Lastly,  I find  the  maids  again;  the  same  kind 
of  provision  is  made  for  them.  Then  it  seems 
from  this  book  that  there  has  been  a good  deal 
of  change  of  late  years,  and  some  part  of  these 
bequests  have  been  turned  to  other  purposes  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  other  things,  but  still 
I find  that  annually  at  Easter,  gifts  of  not  less 
than  101.,  and  not  exceeding  20Z.,are  distributed 
to  meritorious  female  servants,  being  members  of 
the  Church  ofEnglaud,  and  having  lived  five  years 
consecutively  in  one  family.  Tnat  seems,  by  the 
wit  of  Chancery,  and  the  good  will  of  the  people  of 
Reading,  still  to  be  the  way  of  distributing  charity 
here.  With  all  submiasion  to  you,  I think  yon 
could  do  a great  deal  better  with  your  money.  I 
find  that  the  total  revenue  from  these  charities 
amounts  to  2,7771.  a year ; at  least  it  was  so  a 
year  ago.  Now,  I venture  to  suggest  that  great 
advantage  would  arise  from  using  all  these  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  Yon  hardly  know 
what  the  amount  is.  Just  imagine  what  good 
could  bo  done  with  that  2,7771.  You  could 
have  a series  of  institutions  of  an  educational 
character,  I hear  that  you  are  going  to  revive 
the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
came  here  to  lay  the  first  stone.  Bat  you  are 
going  npon  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  building 
the  building, — and  getting  into  debt  for  it  I 
believe, — and  then  yon  are  going  to  leave  the 
master,  just  as  you  have  left  my  friend  Mr. 
Havelt,  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  it.  I am  not 
quite  clear  that  that  is  the  right  way.  I do  not 
like  the  term  Grammar  School.  I do  not  believe 
i that  you  will  ever  get  a good  Grammar  School  in 
Reading,  although  you  had  a good  one  hero  fifty 
years  ago.  Times  have  changed,  and  people 
want  something  else  besides  grammar;  therefore 
I venture,  in  the  interests  of  science  and  art,  to 
ask  you  to  look  well  a head  as  to  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  that  school  afeer  it  is  built  and  paid 
for.  If  you  oanld  but  make  use  of  this  2,7771.  in 
the  right  way,  you  might  have  an  excellent  set  of 
schools  in  Reading.  At  Faversbam,  in  Kent, 
charities  amounting  to  2,0001.  a year  have  beeu 
devoted  to  schools,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  Reading  shonld  make  a pilgrimage 
to  Faversham  and  see  what  excellent  schools 
they  have  got. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — In  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  of 
your  readers,  I have  considered  with  great 
satisfaction  the  manly  and  true  remarks  made 
on  this  subject  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Inatitnte  of  British  Architects  in  his  opening 
address.  His  very  pertinent  question  must  be 
answered.  “ Why  not  agree,"  he  says,  “ to 
certain  general  conditions  of  contract  as  an 
equitable  basis  of  contract  between  our  em- 
ployers and  the  builders  engaged  in  their  works.’’ 
Mr.  Wyatt  is  not  ashamed  to  say  “our  em- 
ployers.” He  does  nob  support  that  absurd 
position  which  some  architects  wish  to  assnme 
who  talk  of  their  “clients,’’  and  say  that  they 
occupy  a position  between  the  employer  and 


the  builder,  and  having  no  bias  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  are  at  all  times  ready  to  do  even- 
handed  justice.  The  demand  to  hold  such  a 
position  seems  to  me  ridiculous.  There  is  not 
one  man  in  a thousand  who  has  the  firmness 
and  the  cool,  unimpassioned  judgment  necessary 
for  such  a post.  In  case  of  a dispute  between 
the  employer  and  the  builder,  the  architect’s 
own  conduct  is  generally  so  mixed  up  in  the 
question,  that  he  were  more  than  mortal  to  be 
able  to  do  justice,  in  opposition  to  an  employer, 
who  may  be  a etrong-minded  unscrupulous  man. 
Why  should  any  gentleman  object  to  a full  and 
fair  arbitration  clause  ? I,  as  a builder,  have  _ 
found  the  objection  to  such  a danse  mainly  pro- 
ceed from  a class  of  practitioners  who  are 
known  for  being  moat  unscrnpulous  in  their 
transactions  with  builders.  There  is  many  au 
architect  to  whom  the  builders  of  London  would 
leave  any  dispute  (in  which  he  had  no  direct 
interest)  with  the  greatest  confidence;  but  no 
architect  has  a right  to  be  arbitrator  in  a matter 
wherein  his  own  conduct  and  interests  must  be 
BO  intimately  mixed  np.  A model  arbitration 
clause  has  been  put  before  me,  which  I venture 
to  think  might  be  generally  adopted.  I send  it 
herewith,  in  case  you  think  fit  to  print  it. 

A London  Builder. 


“Provided  always  that  in  case  any  question  dispute  or 
differenee  shall  arise  between  the  employer  or  architect  on 
his  behalf  and  the  contractors  as  to  vrhat  additions  if  any 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the  amount  of  the  contract 
by  reason  of  the  works  being  delayed  through  no  fault  of 
the  contractors  or  on  account  of  any  directions  of  the 
architect  involving  ioereased  cost  to  the  contractors  be- 
yond  the  cost  properly  attending  the  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
signed  drawings  and  spenidcation  or  as  to  the  construction 
of  these  presents  or  as  to  any  other  matter  or  thing  arising 
out  of  this  contract  except  as  to  matters  left  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  to  the  sole  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect under  the  clauses  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  drawings  and  qualily  of  workmanship  and  materials  or 
in  case  of  the  contractors  not  being  able  to  obtain  from 
the  architect  any  certificate  to  which  they  may  claim  tobe 
entitled,  then  any  such  question  dispute  or  dilTerenee  or 
the  matter  or  value  which  should  be  certified  is  to  be  from 
time  to  time  referred  without  any  suit  at  law  or  equity  to 
the  arbitration  and  final  decision  of  of 

architect  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  unwillingness  to 
; act  then  of  of  architect  and  in  the  event  of 

his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act  then  of  an  architect  to  ' 
be  appointed  ou  the  request  of  either  party  by  the  pfesa-  ' 
dent  for  the  time  being  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  1 
Architects  and  the  costs  of  any  such  reference  shall  be  iu  . 
the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator.” 


LARGE  HOTEL  FOR  COATHAM,  REDCAR.  J 
A MEETING  of  tbe  direotors  of  the  Viotoria 
Hotel  Company  was  held  at  Coatham,  Redcar, 
last  week,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  building  , 
forthwith.  The  architect,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Adams,  , 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  was  instructed  to  procure 
estimates  for  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
designs  approved,  and  to  lay  the  same  before 
the  next  meeting.  The  building  will  be  a very 
large  one,  the  hall  in  the  centre,  with  galleries  ^ 
ronnd  it,  being  over  100  ft.  long,  and  35  ft.  wide.  ■ 
There  will  be  raised  terraces  in  the  front,  80  ft.  ^ 
deep.  The  site  is  a commanding  one.  It^  is  ■* 
intended  ultimately  to  erect  a club  in  connexion  | 
with  this  building,  the  front  of  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  260  ft.  long. 


WORKS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DURHAM. 

The  following  works  were,  at  the  last  Quarter  ■ 
Sessions,  ordered  tobe  commenced  in  the  county  ^ 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  plans  ; 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crozier,  the  county  architect  ^ 
and  surveyor,  having  been  approved. 

1.  New  police  office,  court,  and  station  at 

West  Hartlepool,  including  superintendent  and 
sergeants’  houses,  rooms  for  single  men,  cells, 
stabling,  &c.  Estimated  coat,  3,OOOZ.  , 

2.  The  same  at  Stockton.  Estimated  coat, 
(including  purchase  of  an  acre  of  ground  f>Mr  ' 
site),  3,000Z. 

3.  New  police  court,  cells,  and  men’s  rooms,  i 

at  Jarrow-on-Tyne  (including  property  pur^ 
chased).  Estimated  cost,  1,20UZ.  ^ 

4.  New  police-office  (occasionally  to  be  used 
as  a justice-roona),  new  cells,  and  men’s  rooms,  at  j 
VYillington,  near  Durham.  Estimated  cost,  400k  J 

New  police  office  and  station,  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  Weardale.  Estimated  cost,  3001.  | 

Superintendent’s  house,  stabling,  and  improve*  .i 
ments  to  court  at  Wolsiugham,  are  now  in 
progress. 

A new  police-station  is  also  ordered  for  Shildon, 
near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  will  be  commenced 
in  tbe  spring. 

There  is  evidently  life  in  Durham, — and  crime. 
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COUNCIL  CHAMBER  IN  TOWN-HALL  AT 
DETTELBACH,  BAVARIA. 

We  have  previonsly  given  a view  of  the  inte- 
resting Town-ball,  or  Bath  haus,  in  the  quaint 
little  town  of  Dettelbach,  near  Wiirzbnrg. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen 
our  former  illustration  that  this  building  is  a 
large  rectangular  structure  built  over  a stream, 
with  a square  porch  attached  to  one  of  the  longer 
sides.  This  porch  is  approached  by  two  flights 
of  stone  steps,  below  which  is  a vaulted  chamber 
used  as  a prison,  and  above  the  porch  is  a semi- 
octagonal  chamber,  which  was  originally  a 
chapel  or  oratory.  It  is  prettily  vaulted  in 
stone,  and  has  a Late  Gothic  window  in  each 
face.  The  porch  opens  into  a hall,  with  a large 


• oak  staircase.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  hall 
are  large  chambers,  with  flat  ceilings  composed 
of  huge  beams  of  oak.  These  rooms  now  are 
used  as  a parochial  school,  and  contain  nothing 
remarkable.  The  rooms  on  the  upper  story  are, 
however,  very  interesting.  Opening  from  the 
upper  hall  or  landing  is  the  before-mentioned 
little  chapel  or  oratory,  and  to  the  right  of  it  is 
the  remarkably  interesting  chamber  represented 
in  our  illustration. 

This  room  is  about  46  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  The 
ceiling  is  very  noticeable  : it  is  supported  npon 
two  principals,  which  are  richly  moulded,  and 
these  are  connected  by  a series  of  purlins. 
There  are  no  common  rafters.  This  is  not  aroo/, 
but  simply  a ailing,  as  it  takes  quite  a different 
form  from  the  outer  roof  of  the  building,  and  is 


nearly  20  ft.  below  it.  The  ceiling  is  repeated  ^ 
over  each  of  the  four  chambers  in  the  upper  i 
story  of  the  Kath-hans.  ; 

The  aides  of  this  Council  Chamber  are  very  ^ 
picturesquely  arranged.  Each  window  is  placed  '4 
in  a deep  embrasure,  formed  by  quasi-classical 
pilasters,  adorned  with  medallions  and  orna- 
mental  panels.  The  seats  formed  in  the  win-  J 
dow  spaces  are  very  picturesquely  managed.  « 
All  the  windows  in  this  chamber  retain  their 
old  glazing,  consisting  of  small  circular  panes  of  ^ 
glass,  and  there  is  also  some  well-designed 
metal-work  attached  to  the  wooden  casements, 
There  are  several  curions  old  portraits  of  former  J 
I hilrgenneisters  hnng  round  the  room,  and  some  | 

I good  furniture  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  j 
j eighteenth  century.  ] 


'i3uoii<de;y  _ -■ 


To  iTaDS- 
sesaioQ,  well 
which  is  liberal- 
atud  donations ; which  is  con- 
K;  contents  of  its  library;  and 
^innnal  entertainment  for 
' jer  doioff  all  this,  the  oonncil 
I invest  38  il.  in  Consols,  and 
r 'ance  in  band  of  some  130Z. 

account.  Does  this  look 
K-ration  in  finance  ? 

S'i  on  to  lament  a supposed 
CO  iSfi  pects  : — 

’ who  aro  dispoBed  to  main! 
^^Knction  of  coaceatraiion  of  energy, 
galled  ' diinp  biisinau,'  the  manage- 
^ .i  for  the  last  few  years  has  not  been 
^ oacewas.  The  days  of  Mr,  C.  C.  Nelson 
o ^ewis  are  frequently  recalled  to  memory, 
2 > empty  and  atlairs  are  tied  up;  end  we 
HOUgh  to  express  the  hope  that  . . . the 
hfl  become  worthy  of  the  penultimate  past." 

c,  sir,  pretend  to  gauge  the  precise 
1 of  these  remarks.  Whose  or  what 
.he  writer  has  observed  tied  up  will 
remain  a mystery  to  all  but  himself, 
jwn  part,  I am  reminded  of  “ the  days 
1.  C.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,”  not 
benches  aro  empty,”  but  when  they  are 
led.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the 
s meaning,  though  he  says  precisely  the 
1 : but  a gentleman  who  believes  in  the 
ions  of  concentration  of  energy,”  and  in 
■enultimate  past”  (why  not,  while  we  are 
it,  say  the  paulo-post  future?),  may  be 
1 for  being  a little  obscure,  particularly 
e devotes  himself  to  that  absorbing 
al  pursuit, — the  search  for  mares’  nests. 
iclusioD,  sir,  let  me  ask  seriously  whether 
after  all,  so  much  to  regret  in  the  pre- 
' act  of  affairs  at  the  Institute?  Is  it 
lat  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Exami- 
been  revived  ? that  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s 
been  espoused  so  warmly  ? that  the 
as  met  the  Builders’  Society  iu 
iSultation  for  the  public  good  ? Is  it 


street,”  f. 

refers  to,  _ 

mentions,  there  wo'ffiu  |ij! 

looking  at  our  own  oollecliSii'j^^i.Jl'  _ 
much  as  it  ought  to  be,  couBideriDg  n. 
and  its  convenient  position. 

As  some  expense  in  advertising,  printing,  &c., 
would  be  incurred,  funds  in  addiiion  to  the  pre- 
sent resources  of  the  Museum  would  have  to  be 
provided, — perhaps  by  a fee  for  exhibition,  or  by 
exhibitors  becoming  members  of  the  Museum. 
But  would  not  the  Exhibition  committee  them- 
selves arrange  with  our  council  to  continue  their 
work  in  onr  Museum  in  the  modified  form  sug- 
gested by  “ E.  W.  T.”  ? 

JosEpn  Clarke,  Eon.  Sec. 


MEMOaiAL  FOUNTAIN,  GLASGOW. 

COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Nine  months  ago  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks  advertised 
for  designs  for  a memorial  fountain  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  late  Lord  Provost, 
Mr.  R.  Stewart;  the  cost  of  the  fountain  was 
not  to  exceed  4,000J.,  and  a premium  of  50Z.  was 
to  be  given  for  the  best  design.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  about  fifty  arohiteots  sent  in  drawings, 
and  fur  eight  months  nothing  has  been  known  for 
certain  what  the  Commissioners’  intentions  were 
about  awarding  the  premium.  The  minds  of  the 
competitors  were,  however,  set  at  rest  by  each 
raoeiviog  from  the  secretary  one  of  the  moat 
impudent  notes  I over  read,  dated  the  9th  of 
November,  informing  them  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  fountain 
shall  nob  exceed  2,0001.,  instead  of  4,0001 , and 
they  are  further  invited  to  do  their  work  over 
again, — to  send  in  ‘‘  modified  designs,”  is  their 
pleasant  way  of  stating  it.  But  the  impudence, 
meanness,  and  dishonesty  of  the  affair  lie  in  this 
— ll  at  they  do  nob  intend  awarding  the  pre- 
mium already  wrought  for  by  the  man  who  has 
sent  in  the  best  design  acoording  to  the  first 


Nov.  19,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDEE. 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER  IN  TOWN-HALL,  D. 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER  IN  TOWN-HALL  AT 
DETTELBACH,  BAYARIA. 

We  have  previously  given  a view  of  the  inte- 
resting Town-ball,  or  Batli-haus,  in  the  quaint 
little  town  of  Dettelbach,  near  Wurzburg. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen 
our  former  illustration  that  this  building  is  a 
large  rectangular  structure  built  over  a stream, 
with  a square  porch  attached  to  one  of  the  longer 
sides.  This  porch  is  approached  by  two  flights 
of  stone  steps,  below  which  is  a vaulted  chamber 
used  as  a prison,  and  above  the  porch  is  a semi- 
octagonal  chamber,  which  was  originally  a 
chapel  or  oratory.  It  is  prettily  vaulted  in 
stone,  and  has  a Late  Gothic  window  in  each 
face.  The  porch  opens  into  a hall,  with  a large 


oak  staircase.  To  the  right  and  left  of  th 
are  large  chambers,  with  flat  ceilings  com 
of  huge  beams  of  oak.  These  rooms  no 
used  as  a parochial  school,  and  contain  nc 
remarkable.  The  rooms  on  the  upper  stor 
however,  very  interesting.  Opening  froi 
upper  hall  or  landing  is  the  before-mer 
little  chapel  or  oratory,  and  to  the  right 
the  remarkably  interesting  chamber  reprt 
in  our  illustration. 

This  room  is  about  46  ft.  long  by  25  f 
ceiling  is  very  noticeable:  it  is  support' 
two  principals,  which  are  richly  mou' 
these  are  connected  by  a series  o* 
There  are  no  common  rafters.  This  is 
but  simply  a ailing,  as  it  takes  quite 
form  from  the  outer  roof  of  the  buildi 
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THE  BUILDER. 


BESIDENCB,  WILDBRWIOK,  EAST 
GRINSTEAD,  SUSSEX. 

“ WiLDERWicK,”  which  we  illuBtrato  in  oar 
present  number  by  a perspective  view  of  the 
e?ifrance  front  and  a ground-plan,  is  about  two 
miles  aud  a half  from  East  Grinstead.  The  site 
of  the  house  has  been  chosen  both  to  command 
beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
be  in  proximity  to  the  fine-grown  trees,  which 
are  always  valuable  in  preventing  a nude  or  raw 
appearance  round  a new  house ; but  before 
building  on  this  site  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  parish  to  divert  the 
road  to  Lingfield,  thereby  shortening  it  con- 
siderably, and  leaving  the  honse  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  road. 

The  entrance-porch,  8 ft.  square,  opens  into  an 
entrance-hall,  36  ft.  by  19  fc.,  which  contains  the 
principal  staircase,  and  small  cloak-room.  The 
hall,  being  two  stories  in  height,  has  a gallery 
leading  to  the  bed-rooms,  and  is  lighted  by  a sky- 
light, in  addition  to  the  windows.  Immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  door  to  the 
library,  22  ft.  by  19  ft.  (with  bay  window),  and 
opposite,  on  the  right,  is  the  door  to  the  cloak- 
room. A corridor  facing  the  entrance  porch  gives 
access,  on  the  left,  to  a drawing-room,  30  fo.  by 
17  fc.  (with  bay  window),  which  communicates 
by  glass  screen  and  door,  with  a conservatory, 
20  ft.  by  16  fc.  j on  the  right  to  a dining-room, 
25  ft.  by  17  ft.  (with  bay  window),  and  leads 
thence  by  double  glass  doors  (protected  ex- 
ternally by  projecting  oak  barge-boarded  roof)  to 
the  lawn  and  terrace.  Passing  through  the 
swing-doors  to  the  extreme- right  of  the  hall,  we 
have,  on  the  garden  side  of  the  corridor,  a 6-ft. 
passage  for  light,  which,  being  near  the  swing- 
door  of  the  dining-room,  is  fitted  up  with  a 
dinner-flap  j a gentleman’s  room,  17  ft.  by  IG  ft. ; 
a water-closet  and  lavatory ; a billiard-room, 
27  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft.  6 in.,  lighted  from  the  roof, 
in  addition  to  the  windows  (one  of  the  latter  has 
a slate  hood,  and  hung  as  a casement,  affords 
access  to  the  garden)  ; and  a workshop,  16  ft. 
by  11  ft.,  which  communicates  with  the  billiard- 
room,  as  well  as  the  garden.  On  the  other  side 
are  a lady’s  store-room  (fitted  with  lavatory), 
15  ft.  by  13  ft.,  with  bay  windows  ; housekeeper’s- 
room,  14  fc.  by  14  ft. ; butler’s  room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft., 

1 fitted  with  strong  closet  j and  an  open  court  for 
light,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  j passing  which  (in  the 
I passage  leading  to  back  entrance),  we  have  a 
kitchen,  22  fc.  by  16  ft.  (with  small  cook’s 
pantry)  j a sontlery,  13  fc.  by  12  ft. ; brushing- 
room,  12  fc.  by  7 ft.  j a servants’  hall,  18  ft.  by 
15  fc.  5 and  larder,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  On  the  first 
floor  are  three  good  bed-rooms  (with  bay  win- 
dowa),  three  smaller  bedrooms,  two  dressincr^- 
rooras,  a boudoir,  bath-room,  and  water-closet,  in 
addition  to  which,  and  over  the  kitchen  offices, 
are  five  maids’  bed-rooms,  honsemaid’s,  and 
water-closet,  two  men’s  bed-rooms,  and  a large 
box-room.  The  men  and  maids  have  separate 
and  distinct  staircases  to  their  rooms. 

In  the  basement  are  coal,  wiue,  and  beer 
cellars,  and  game  larder. 

The  external  walla  of  the  honse  are  entirely 
constructed  of  the  local  stone  (quarried  by  the 
proprietor),  with  square  beds,  and  joints,  aud 
rough  face,  except  the  weatherings,  cills,  and 
window-heads,  which  are  rubbed,  and  the  dress- 
ings and  quoins  tooled.  All  the  walls  are  lined 
inside  with  a half-brick  wall,  tied  with  iron  to 
the  stone  wall,  leaving  a 2-in.  space  between 
them,  to  prevent  dampness.  The  hollow 
space  has  also  been  made  use  of  for  venti- 
lating the  rooms  at  pleasure  by  means  of 
sliding  brass  ventilators  in  the  skirting.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Delabole  slates,  and 
finished  with  tile  cresting.  The  principal  re- 
ception-rooms are  fitted  up  with  pitch-pine,  and 
the  panels  of  the  doors  and  window  backs  are 
arranged  so  that  the  heart  of  the  wood  producing 
the  figures  comes  in  the  centre  of  each  panel. 
The  staircase  is  also  of  pitch-pine,  with  turned 
aud  twisted  balusters. 

The  estimated  value  of  this  house  is  called 
(in  round  numbers)  lO.OOOZ.,  includiog  con- 
servatory  aud  heating  with  hot  water.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Chappell,  of  London  and  Steyning,  has 
carried  out  the  works,  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
architect,  of  the  Adelphi. 


Reydon  Churcb. — I wish  some  one  would 
attack  the  cruel  people  who  have  whitewashed 
the  grey  stone  walls  of  Esydou  Church,  in 
Suffolk,  and  further  embellished  the  exterior 
with  facings  of  gas  pitch. — B. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Tour  youngest  professional  contem- 
porary has  of  late  taken  such  a truly  filial 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute  that  one 
can  bub  regret  when  its  advice  is  ill-timed  or  is 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  not  precisely  in 
accordance  with  fact.  In  a leading  article  of 
last  week,  which  refers,  inter  alia,  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Institute,  we  read  as  follows; — 

“It  appears  that  a considerable  sum  of  money — not 
much  less  than  2,000i. — is  annually  expended  in  its  sup- 
port. This  ought  to  produce  tangible  results.  It  would 
be  false  delicacy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  questions  are 
often  put  to  members  by  strangers,  and  even  to  leading 
members  by  others,  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  are 
not  easy  to  answer." 

Now,  sir,  as  a plain  matter  of  figures,  the 
expenses  of  the  Institute  last  year  did  not 
exceed  1,410Z.  I attend  the  evening  meetings 
in  Conduit-street  pretty  regularly,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  any  great  curiosity  is  manifested  by 
“ strangers  ” as  to  what  the  details  of  these 
expenses  may  be.  Still  less  am  I disposed  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  the  Institute  can 
be  ignorant  on  this  point.  Lord  Dundreary  has 
with  troth  observed  that  there  are  some  things 
which  no  fellow  can  understand,  and  there  may 
possibly  be  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  are 
puzzled  by  a debtor  and  creditor  account ; but 
iaasmuch  as  a balance-sheet  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  is  printed  and  sent  every  year  to 
every  member,  what  delicacy  or  difficnlty  there 
need  be  in  answering  questions  on  finance,  I am 
at  a loss  to  conceive.  Referring  to  my  own 
copy  of  this  document  for  1869,  I find  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Institnte  for  that  year  (omitting 
shillings  and  pence  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  were 
as  follow  : — 


Rent,  fuel,  and  light  £201 

Stationery,  poatege,  and  advertisements 5i 

Salaries  and  wages  335 

Publication  of  Transactions : reporting,  printing, 

and  illustrations 2II 

General  printing 159 

Furniture,  fittings,  and  repairs  63 

Refreshments  at  evening  meetings  22 

Expenses  of  conversazione  )]6 

Pnrohaso  of  books  for  library 37 

Money  prizes  and  medals  awarded  82 

Donation  to  the  Architectural  Museum  25 

Petty  disbursements  and  sundries 22 


£1,429 

I submit,  sir,  that  this  is  no  very  large  sum  to 
represent  the  annual  expenses  of  a society  which 
includes  about  600  members,  which  rents  amply- 
sized  and  convenient  premises  in  the  best  part  of 
town  5 which  retains  in  its  service  a secretary,  a 
librarian,  and  a clerk  ; which  publishes  its  Trans- 
actions once  a fortnight  during  the  session,  well 
printed  and  well  illustrated  ; which  is  liberal- 
handed  with  prizes  and  donations ; which  is  con- 
sbantly  adding  to  the  contouts  of  its  library;  and 
which  provides  an  annual  entertainment  for  a 
thousand  guests.  After  doing  all  this,  the  council 
managed  last  year  to  invest  3841.  iu  Consols,  and 
to  carry  forward  a balance  in  hand  of  some  1301. 
to  the  present  year’s  account.  Does  this  look 
like  deficient  administration  iu  finance  ? 

But  the  article  goes  on  to  lament  a supposed 
dticadence  in  other  respects  : — 

“There  are  not  a few  who  are  diepoaed  to  maintain 
that  in  that  important  funotion  of  concentration  of  energy, 
which  is  commonly  called  ' doing  busineng,'  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ina  itute  for  the  last  lew  years  has  not  been 
BO  successful  as  it  once  was.  The  days  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis  are  frequently  recalled  to  memory, 
when  benches  arc  empty  and  afiairs  are  tied  up;  and  we 
must  be  bold  enough  to  express  the  hope  that  . . . the 
future  may  soon  become  worthy  of  the  penultimate  past." 

I will  not,  sir,  pretend  to  gauge  the  precise 
significance  of  these  remarks.  Whose  or  what 
“affairs”  the  writer  has  observed  tied  up  will 
probably  remain  a mystery  to  all  but  himself. 
For  my  own  part,  I am  reminded  of  “ the  days 
of  Mr.  0.  C.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Hayter  L-jwis,”  not 
“ when  benches  are  empty,”  but  when  they  are 
well  filled.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the 
writer’s  meaning,  though  he  says  precisely  the 
reverse : bub  a gentleman  who  believes  in  the 
“ functions  of  concentration  of  energy,”  and  in 
the  “penultimate  past”  (why  nob,  while  we  are 
about  it,  say  the  paulo-post  future?),  may  be 
excused  fur  being  a little  obscure,  particularly 
when  he  devotes  himself  to  that  absorbing 
zoological  pursuit, — the  search  for  mares’  nests. 

Iu  conclusion,  sir,  let  me  ask  seriously  whether 
there  is,  after  all,  so  much  to  regret  in  the  pre- 
sent conduct  of  affairs  at  the  lustitube?  Is  it 
nothing  that  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Exami- 
nation has  been  revived  ? that  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry’s 
cause  has  been  espoused  so  warmly  ? that  the 
Institute  has  mat  the  Builders’  Society  iu 
friendly  consultation  for  the  public  good  ? Is  it 


nothing  that  it  has  offered  additional  enconrago- 
ment  to  the  art-student  P that  it  has  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  new  Building  Act  ? that  its 
committees  do  their  best  to  maintain  a due  re- 
spect for  ancient  monuments,  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  professional  practice  ? Are  its 
meetings  really  less  well  attended  ? its  sessional 
papers  less  carefully  edited  ? its  official  duties 
less  conscientionsly  discharged  now  than  for- 
merly  P 

I leave  these  queries  to  be  answered  by  any 
one  who  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  aud 
who  may  be,  like  myself, 

A Plain-spoken  Fellow, 


THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  ARCHITECT’S 
DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — I see  some  judicial  authorities  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  original  drawings  of  a 
building  belong  to  the  client,  instead  of  the 
architect ; if  so,  it  suggests  the  following 
queries : — 

Is  the  architect  required  to  furnish  without 
charge  copies  of  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
tractor ? 

Is  a sculptor  entitled  to  retain  tho  model  from 
which  he  executes  a statue  which  has  been  ex- 
pressly designed  for  a client  ? 

If  I order  a piece  of  machinery,  can  I claim  all 
working  drawings  or  models  which  may  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  in  the 
mannfacbnre  of  the  same  ? 

If  I employ  a solicitor  to  prepare  a conveyance 
for  sale  of  property,  can  I demand  of  him  the 
draft  copy  ? 

If  Baron  B.,  or  any  other  Judge,  gives  judg- 
ment against  me  in  a cause,  aud  I have  con- 
sequently to  pay  the  costs,  am  I entitled  to 
demand  the  notes  he  takes  on  heariog  the  case  ? 

A Puzzled  Individual. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  of  “ E.  W.  T.,”  in  your 
last  number,  for  an  Architectural  Exhibition  iu 
our  Museum  is  one  on  which  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  further,  either  from  him  or  from  others 
interested  iu  the  subject.  Some  years  ago  the 
idea  was  talked  over  by  the  officials  of  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Museum  ; but  although,  as  it 
then  appeared,  we  had  nob  space  for  so  large  a 
number  ofdrawinga  as  were  displayed  in  Couduit- 
atreeb,  we  might  accommodate  such  as  " E.  W.T.” 
refers  to,  and,  iu  addition  to  the  advantage  he 
mentions,  there  would  be  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  our  own  collection,  nob  studied  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering  its  value 
and  its  convenient  position. 

As  some  expense  in  advertising,  printing,  iSic., 
would  be  incurred,  funds  in  addiAon  to  the  pre- 
sent resources  of  the  Museum  would  have  to  be 
provided, — perhaps  by  a fee  for  exhibition,  or  by 
exhibitors  becoming  members  of  the  Museum. 
But  would  not  the  Exhibition  committee  them- 
selves arrange  with  our  council  to  continue  their 
work  iu  our  Museum  in  the  modified  form  sug- 
gested by  “ E.  W.  T.”  ? 

Joseph  Clarke,  Hon.  Sec. 


MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  GLASGOW. 
competition. 

Sir, — Nine  months  ago  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks  advertised 
for  designs  for  a memorial  fountain  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  late  Lord  Provost, 
Mr.  R.  Stewart;  the  cost  of  the  fountain  was 
nob  to  exceed  4,000h,  and  a premium  of  50i.  was 
to  be  given  for  the  best  design.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  about  fifty  arohiteots  sent  in  drawings, 
and  for  eight  months  nothing  has  been  known  for 
certain  what  the  Commissioners’  intentions  were 
about  awarding  the  premium.  The  minds  of  the 
competitors  were,  however,  set  at  rest  by  each 
receiving  from  the  secretary  one  of  the  most 
impudent  cotes  I ever  read,  dated  the  9th  of 
November,  informing  them  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  fonntain 
shall  nob  exceed  2,000i.,  instead  of  4,0001 , and 
they  are  further  invited  to  do  their  work  over 
again, — bo  send  in  “ modified  designs,”  is  their 
pleasant  way  of  stating  it.  But  the  impudence, 
meanness,  and  dishonesty  of  the  affair  lie  in  this 
— tiat  they  do  nob  intend  awarding  the  pre- 
mium already  wrought  for  by  the  man  who  has 
sent  in  the  best  design  according  to  tho  first 
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invitation,  and  whicii  I hold  they  are  legally  and 
morally  bound  to  do. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  first,  to 
call  attention  to  the  rascality  of  this  ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  call  on  the  competiting 
architects  to  insist  on  the  first  competition  being 
decided,  and  the  premium  paid,  as  promised, 
before  the  second  one  goes  on. 

I hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  no 
architect  who  has  the  honour  of  his  profession  at 
heart  will  so  far  demean  himself  as  to  take  any 
notice  of  this  second  call  for  new  designs  till 
the  present  competition  be  decided. 

A CoiiPETiToa.* 


BROOKS’S  BANK,  MANCHESTER. 

— In  speaking  of  the  new  bank  illustrated 
in  your  pages,  you  justly  observe  that  “ Mr.  True- 
fibt  has  shown,  as  usual,  much  originality  in  the 
design  j”  but  there  is  something  tot  quite  satis- 
factory about  the  appearance  of  the  large  porch 
as  shown  in  your  illustration.  What  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  sides  of  the  porch  : is  it  an  arch 
or  a lintel  ? The  jointing  of  the  stones,  so  far 
as  indicated,  appears  to  be  vertical,  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  masonry  is,  in  fact, 
supported  across  the  sides  of  the  porch  by  what 
appears  to  be  an  iron  girder,  forming  a straight 
soffit  below ; but,  if  so,  why  use  the  arch  form 
in  the  masonry,  thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  an 
outward  thrust  tending  to  push  over  the  angle 
column  ? And,  again,  in  the  front  of  the  porch, 
where  the  bearing  for  the  masonry  is  shorter, 
are  the  three  flat  arches  really  arches,  or  lintels  ? 
The  absence  of  any  indication  of  juiuting  leads 
to  the  latter  supposition  j but,  if  so,  why  cub 
away  the  stone  into  the  arch  form,  and  thereby 
weaken  its  bearing  capability,  besides  incurring 
a waste  of  labour  and  material  ? Perhaps  Mr. 
Truefitt  can  explain ; but  the  feature  as  shown 
in  your  engraving  is  not  qnite  flatiafuctory  to  the 
eye  of  A CiUTic. 


Thanking  you  for  enabling  me  at  once  to 
answer  “A  Cribic’e”  question  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  porch  at  Brooka’s  Bank,  Man- 
chester, I beg  to  say  that  the  arches,  front,  and 
sides  are  all  properly  jointed  (and  not  vertically 
so) ; that  the  T iron  beams,  fringed  below 
and  perforated  ornamentally,  form  permanent 
" centres,”  which  give  an  appearance  of,  as  well 
as  actual  strength  to,  the  arches ; and  this  would 
not  have  been  gained  if  they  were  tied  together, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  hidden  rods. 

The  only  other  way  of  treating  these  openings 
in  stone  wonld  have  been  with  straight  lintels 
and  upright  joints  (single  stones  being  out  of 
the  question),  and  with  iron  supports  visible  or 
hidden.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  yonr  corre- 
spondent’s eye  would  have  been  offended  much 
more  by  that  mode  tf  treatment. 

George  Truex-itt. 


CEILINGS  AND  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Ir  may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  absurd 
that  1 should  trouble  you  with  a communication 
on  the  above,  but  having  had  a ceiling  fail  in  a 
building  in  vphioh  great  interest  had  been  taken, 
and  having  heard  recently  of  many  similar 
instances,  1 thought  the  subject  worthy  of  investi- 
gation, involving,  as  it  may,  some  of  ua  in  trouble 
and  certainly  in  expense  : so  to  the  point.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 
Laths  are  fixed  to  the  joists,  very  often  closely 
together,  and  frequently  the  ends  of  one  row  are 
nailed  over  the  ends  of  the  adjoining  row  : the 
coarse  stoff,  as  well  as  the  fine,  is  “ run.”  Thames 
sand  is  nsed,  and  the  plasterer,  to  get  over  his 
work  as  quickly  and  conveniently  to  himself  as 
possible,  forms  his  screed  across  the  ceiling  with 
too  great  a substance  of  coarse  stuff,  and  conse- 
quently unduly  weights  the  laths ; add  to  the  fore- 
going the  very  short  hair  which  only  is  at  this 
time  to  be  obtained,  and  you  are  in  a possession  of 
the  oauses  of  failure.  I will  now  suggest  what  I 
believe  to  be  a remedy.  Though  mentioned 
lastly,  yet  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  is 
the  hair  supplied  to  us.  Why  is  it  eo  short  ? 
The  answer  is  that  in  these  days  every  effort 
is  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  and 
the  finer  the  breed,  the  shorter  the  hair.  It  is 
true,  we  have  importations  of  hides  with  long 
hair  from  cold  countries,  and  with  coarse  shorter 
hair  from  the  River  Plate  and  M mte  Video, 
but  for  bnilding  purposes  this  hair  is  no  longer 
available,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — The 


tanner  sells  to  a middle  man,  who  assorts  the 
hair,  and  sells  the  longer  to  blanket  and  felt 
manufactnrers : so  if  we  insist  upon  long  hair 
we  must  describe  goat’s  hair  : this  in  the  wet  is 
3s.  fid.  per  bushel.  Doable  fir  laths  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  thinner  varieties,  known  as 
single  fir.  Thames  sand  makes  the  stuff  too 
short,  and  should  not  be  nsed.  Sand  obtained 
from  roads  that  have  been  metalled  with  ordinary 
pit  gravel  is  the  best.  Plasterers  should  be 
restrained  from  overloading  ceilings,  which  should 
have  only  the  minimum  substance  upon  them  ; 
and,  lastly,  coarse  stoff  should  not  be  “ run,” 
because  the  process  takes  from  its  strength,  and 
that  it  does  do  so  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  run 
stuff  seldom  or  never  blisters  ; if  run  coarse  stuff 
is  nsed  it  should  be  for  the  floated  coat  only. 
The  pricking-up  coat  should  be  made  afcer  the 
old  manner,  that  is, ''chalk-lime  should  be  slaked, 
road  sand  added,  the  whole  turned  up  in  a heap 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a time,  then  passed 
through  a screen,  and  afterwards  made  up  with  a 
large  quantity  of  hair  and  water,  and  allowed  to 
remain  three  or  four  weeks  before  use.  This  will 
prevent  blistering,  and  thus  may  sound  ceilings 
bo  obtained.  T.  E.  Kniguxley, 


THE  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — From  the  manner  in  which  a letter  in 
your  paper  of  October  8th,  on  the  cleaning  of 
the  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  has  more 
than  once  been  brought  to  my  notice,  it  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  I am  in  some  way  respon- 
sible for  the  care  and  material  safety  of  the 
collection,  and  for  the  dangerous  treatment  it  is 
said  by  yonr  correspondent  to  be  undergoing  at 
this  time.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will 
allow  me  to  state  that  I have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  British  Musenm.  Some  time  since 
I received  a letter  from  the  secretary,  informing 
me  that  the  trustees  did  not  consider  the  ser- 
vices of  a sculptor  were  required  in  the  soulptnre 
department,  and  my  attendance  closed. 

Eichd.  Westhacott,  R,A. 


A LONG  STRUGGLE. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following 
statement  is  correct.  We  go  out  of  oar  way  to 
print  it,  in  the  hope  that  one  of  our  readers  may 
find  himself  able  to  give  a hand  to  a man  who 
appears  to  have  persevered  under  difficulties  : — 
— BelieTine  you  to  be  a friend  of  the  working  man, 

I huTO  taken  the  liberty  to  address  these  lines  to  you, 
thinking  you  might  be  able  and  willing  to  give  tne  some 
suitable  advice.  A sketch  of  my  life  will,  I think,  be  the 
best  way  of  making  you  acquainted  with  my  waois  of  the 
present. 

My  age  is  forty-cine  years;  I am  the  eldest  son  of  a 
working  gardener,  who  was  too  poor  to  give  me  any  edu- 
cation more  than  could  be  obtained  at  au  old-fashioned 
day-school,  kc-pt  by  an  oldmau  who  had  seen  better  days. 
He  usually  slept  half  the  time  aw«y  : so  my  chance  of 
acquiricg  knowledge  was  not  much,  especially  as  I never 
went  after  I was  ten  years  old.  I learnt  lo  read  and  write 
and  cypher  a little.  I first  went  to  work  in  the 
garden  ; after  that  I went  to  a eoach-paiuter’s  for  a 
year,  and  then  three  years  at  a wire  factory  in  Loudon, 
the  working  hours  of  which  were  from  6 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  As  I had  to  walk  four  miles,  1 used  to  get 
up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  geue- 
raily  half-past  nine  at  night  wheu  I reached  home. 
Not  much  time,  you  will  say,  for  a boy  to  improve  him- 
self. But  I advanced  a little.  Every  penny  1 could  get 
wont  for  books,  which  I rend  with  avidity.  Poetry  I had 
a great  predilection  for ; I even  tried  my  hand  at  versi- 
fying. I tried  also  at  drawing  and  painting  in  water- 
colours, but  did  not  succeed,  for  want  of  technical  know- 
ledge;  for  I found  no  friend  to  assist  me  in  my  studies. 
After  a deal  of  practice,  I became  n tolerable  letter- 
writer.  Any  fresh  character  I caw  I could  copy  with 
accuracy. 

When  I was  sixteen  years  old  my  mother  died,  and  I 
was  sent  into  Berkshire,  to  an  uncle,  a master-builder, 
doing  a good  business.  There  ray  mind  received  a new 
bias.  I saw  that  buildings  were  delineated  on  paper  before 
erection  : consequently  there  was  some  tcope  for  taste  and 
imagination.  1 purchased  a case  of  second-hand  instru- 
ments, and  in  a little  time  I became  an  expert  draughts- 
man  and  coloorist.  Finding  that  many  more  things  were 
requisite  in  the  building  trade,  I went  into  geometry, 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  &c.  Having  a groat  aptitude  for 
figures,  I was  not  satisfied  until  I bad  mastered  land  and 
timber  measuring  and  gauging.  Some  of  these  thiiig-i  I 
have  DOW  almost  forgotten,  for  the  want  of  practice. 
While  I was  learning  those  things  1 did  not  omit  to  seek 
practical  knowledge  ; I worked  at  bricklaying,  carpentry, 
and  masonry.  Not  that  I can  work  at  either  of  those 
branches  like  a mm  who  has  made  only  oue  of  them  bis 
study  for  life,  hut  I thoroughly  know  how  they  are  lo  be 
done.  To  vary  my  amusements  I next  looked  to  music, 
and  learned  so  far  as  to  play  tolerably  on  the  violin  and 
harmouicon.  I next  took  to  writing  poetry,  of  which  I 
have  inclosed  you  some  specimens,  which  were  published 
in  a local  paper  in  Bedfordshire. 

At  the  death  of  my  uncle  the  business  fell  to  pieces, 
and  I had  to  look  for  empluyraent  eltewbere.  1 have  been 
journeyman,  foreman,  &c.,  in  variom  parts  of  the  country. 
I have  built  shops,  dwelling-h  uses,  farm-buildings,  rail- 
way stations,  schools,  churches.  So.,  some  from  my  own 
designs;  but  I am  now,  with  a large  family  and  invalid 
wife,  in  want  of  a job. 


What  I profess  to  do  is  to  take  charge  of  any  sort  of 
work  in  the  bnilding  trade,  set  out  and  measure  up  the 
same,  take  out  quantities,  prepare  working  and  other 
drawings,  measure  laud  or  timber,  keep  a prime-cost 
account,  keep  time.  Sc.  I think  I should  be  useful  to  a 
surveyor  or  builder.  My  character  will  boar  any  amount 
of  investigation  os  reg'trds  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety. 
I have  not  stated  anything  but  what  is  true.  My  drawings 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  for  the  other  things  a few 
minutes'  examination  would  be  sufBcieut.  For  these  last 
six  weeks  I have  advertised,  but  have  not  met  with  any- 
thing. My  finances  are  now  getting  low,  and  I should 
like  to  meet  with  something  to  bear  mo  over  the 
winter ; I am  not  particular  what,  so  that  I can  live  by  it. 
If  it  is  iu  your  power  to  assist  me  to  a j ib,  I shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you,  and  shall  feel  ever  grateful  for  the 
kinduees, 

I have  tried  all  my  life  to  bring  my  family  up  in  a 
respectable  manner,  and  I wish  to  give  my  boys  a better 
start  iu  life  than  I had,  but  at  the  present  I soe  no  pro- 
spect of  doing  so,  for  I have  only  been  able  to  exist  by 
studying  the  strictest  economy.  W.  M. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  AT  THE  PRESENT 
TIME. 

A FEW  observations  made  by  Mr.  Godwin  at 
the  Institute  last  week  brought  forcibly  to  mind 
the  enormous  extent  to  which  church  and  chapol 
building  and  restoration  have  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  by  the  Established  Church,  the 
Nonconformists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  ‘Ihe 
following,  from  a Doncaster  paper,  bears  on  the 
subject : — 

“Tho  churcb-buildiDg  of  the  present  day  does  not 
depend  on  great  feudal  lords,  but  upon  the  coiubiiied 
eliorts  of  every  class  according  to  their  means.  The  new 
church  of  St.  George,  Doncaster,  must  have  cost,  from 
first  to  list,  not  far  short  of  60,0  .OL  In  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  the  cost  would  have  been  about 
6,1  OOL  llipon  Cathedral  has  been  restored  at  a cost 
of  40,0001. ; the  parish  church  of  Grautham,  at  a_ 
cost  of  30, COOL  'Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield  has  increased  from  four 
to  about  thirty.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  stated  at  his  visitation 
last  month,  that  the  number  of  churches  consecrated  in  bis 
diocess  was  seventeen  in  the  three  years  ending  1366,  aud 
27  in  the  three  years  ending  1869,  Tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
reported  an  equally  satisfactory  progress  in  his  great 
diocess.  In  the  course  of  the  l.ist  three  years  sixteen 
new  churches  had  been  built  in  tho  diocess,  and  seveiity- 
seven  churches  bad  been  rebuilt,  reafored,  or  enlarged  j 
and  at  a meeting  at  Nottingbam,  on  Monday,  to  promote 
a lay  org-misalion  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy,  it  was 
stated  that  during  the  past  few  years  400,0  lOL  had  been 
expended  in  the  county  inbuildingandrestoriog  churches. 
We  should  feel  obliged  if  any  uf  our  clerical  nadets 
would  supply  us  with  ihe  statistics  of  church-building  and 
church  restorations  in  all  the  dioceses  of  England  for  the 
last  few  years.”  A.  B,  C. 


He  HALIFAX  PERMANENT  BENEFIT 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
yon  allow  a competitor  to  reply  to  the 
inquirymade  by  “Suspense,”  as  lam  afraid  he  would 
have  to  remain  longer  iu  suspense  it  he  had  to  await  some 
official  information.  I chanced  to  learn  the  following  in 
respect  of  the  matter,  and  when  I tell  him  that  the 
building  has  been  already  commenced,  he  will  perhaps  bo 
surprised.  The  design  first  in  order  of  merit,  us  ho  well 
knows,  was  put  aside  on  the  score  of  cost.  The  second 
seems  to  have  been  mare  successlul,  as  Mr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  of  Bradford,  the  author  of  it,  is  carrying  out 
the  work,— how,  I cannot  siy;  tor  I have  had  tho  oppor- 
tunity  of  thoroughly  examining  the  perspectiveof  this,  as 
also  the  one  rejected,  aud  I must  say  they  present  a very 
striking  reseiuUlanee  to  each  other  iu  point  of  cpst. 
Somehow  the  secoud  premium  is  awarded,  but  the  third- 
best  has  not  yet  been  found  by  the  committee.  One 
competitor,  I was  told,  had  withdrawn  his  design,  which 
will  probably  be  the  eourae  followed  by  others,  t i get  back 
ihoir  designs.  A Coiii'ETiioa. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OP  ARTS. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ADHISSION  OF  STUDENTS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Questions  respecting  the  admission  of  archi- 
tectural students  to  tho  Royal  Acadomy,  and 
the  proposed  course  of  study  there,  are  so  con- 
stantly being  made  in  the  professional  journals, 
that  I should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  insert  the 
enclosed  “Instructions  for  the  Admission  of 
Students.” 

As  regards  the  proposed  coarse,  I will  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
you,  BO  soon  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy 
may  have  decided  on  it. 

R.  Phene  Spiers, 

Master  of  the  Architectural  School. 


Each  candidate  to  be  a student  in  architecture  shall  pre- 
sent  to  the  Council  a ce.  tificale  from  an  arehiteot-tn»mber 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  the  Royal  InaCicute  of  British 
Architects,  or  of  any  other  public  iiistitutiou  for  teaching 
art  and  science,  certifying  that  the  applicant  baa  followed 
up  the  study  of  architecture  aud  architectural  drawing, 
and  has  acquired  a reasonable  degree  of  proticionev  in  the 
same.  The  applicant  sliall  further  submit  to  the  Council 
three  drawings  {not  necessarily  mtde  lor  the  occasion),  to 
consist  of  a plan  and  elevation  of  some  building,  and  a 

drawing  of  ornament  from  the  cast;  such  drawings  being 

declared  by  him,  in  writing,  to  have  been  wholly  executed 
by  him,  and  the  same  being  attested  by  tne  |icrson 
recommending  him,  to  the  best  ol  hia  knowledge  and 
belief.  If  such  certificate  and  drawings  urc  approved  by 
the  Council,  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  make,  m 
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tLo  Academy,  each  drawinga  or  designs  aa  maybe recjiiired 
— Ihe  sulijects  to  be  determined  by  the  Conncil;  'wlsich 
drawings,  together  with  the  certificate  before  referred  to, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Council  j and  if  approved,  the 
candidate  will  be  admitted  as  student  for  seven  years,  in 
like  manner  as  other  students. 

Those  who  have  been  uuhuccessftil  in  their  first  endea- 
vours can  renew  their  application  at  any  subsequent 
period,  by  again  going  through  the  prescribed  forms. 

All  instruction  in  the  Academy  is  gratuitous,  the  student 
providing  his  own  materials. 

Letters  and  packages  from  the  country  must  be  ad- 
dressed, prepaid,  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  Burlington  House.  Perai'Qs  resident  in  London  or 
its  vicinity  must  apply  per-onally. 

Lectures,  to  which  probitioners  and  students  bare 
access,  are  given,  on,— Architecture,  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A. } Sculpture,  tiy  Mr.  Henry  \VeekeB,  R.A.; 
Painting,  by  Mr.  Charles  West  Cope,  R.A.  ; Aiiutomy,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Partridge;  Perspective,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander  Bowler. 

Muster  of  the  Architectural  School,  R,  Pbend  Spiers. 

The  Library,  containing  u verv  valuable  oolleetion  of 
works  of  art  and  tttchiteetupo,  is  open  to  all  students  on 
Mondays,  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  aud  4 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  j and 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  6 to  8 p.m. 


GREiSB  FROM  VELLUM. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  mention  a process  for  extract- 
ing grease  spots  from  tho  pages  of  an  illuminated  book  ? 
The  vellum  in  question  is  modern.  L.  H.  B. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  EATON  HALL. 

Bib, — With  reference  to  the  strike  of  masons  and 
labourers  under  the  emplny  of  Messrs,  Smith,  Taylor,  ft 
Co.,  builders,  at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  I will,  with  your 
permission,  state  the  facts  of  tho  case. 

There  were  certain  arrangements  in  existence  which  the 
firm  could  not  tolerate  any  longer  ; for  instance,  in  oon- 
noxiou  with  the  fixers  alone,  there  were  thirteen  fixers, 
twenty-one  Utters  or  jointers,  ninety-t«o  labourers,  with 
only  ninety-one  bunker  masons,  on  a very  elaborate  job. 
The  work  was  coating  nearly  us  much  per  cube  toot 
fixing  as  preparing.  The  firm  were  perfectly  aatufled  with 
the  amount  of  work  performed  by  each  man  (taking  in 
consideration  the  iacilily  afibrded  him).  The  change 
consisted  in  supplying  each  fixer  with  materials  by  a 
system  of  tram-roads  ami  other  mechanical  means; 
so  that  we  should  have  doubled  the  quantity  of  work  done 
by  each  fixer,  without  calling  on  him  for  any  extra  exer- 
tion (or,  as  they  said,  endangering  their  lives).  The  men, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  tho  mob  of  masons  and  their 
labourers,  would  nut  lisieu  to  u word  of  explanation,  but 
struck  work  before  1 hud  been  on  the  works  twenty-four 
hours.  I'hey  at  ouee  resolved  themselves  into  a committee 
of  the  whole  bocy  (ulcer  teliiug  me  they  would  not  have 
b— - stranger  there),  for  the  purpose  of  howliug  and 
fhreafeiiiug,  which,  1 suppose,  is  the  fashion  of  tho 
Chesirre  musons  and  their  fuhourers  of  diseuasing  wh»t 
they  term  their  serious  grievances. 

ThA  SiBANGBS  TEEr  WOULD  NOT  ILtVE 
DOWN  THtllB. 


CAN  AN  ARCHITECT’S  “YOUNG  MAN” 
BE  A GENTLEMAN  ? 

Sir, — I have  ever  ob8er7ed  yoar  willingnoss 
to  aid  in  a good  action.  Grant  me,  then,  a 
corner  of  your  paper  that  I may  poor  some  oil 
on  tho  troubled  waters  of  “J.  J.’u”  stormy 
bosom  : — 

Mt  dear  “ J.  J.”— You  arrived  at  the  house  of  TEicula- 
plus,  aud,  leeling  yourself  a Wren,  twice  upon  the  kuocker 
you  claimed  admittance.  Awaitiiig  the  response,  you  stood 
radiaut  with  intellect;  the  five  o:  ders  shining  out  of  your 
Vitruviun  eyes,  and  the  '■  Early,  Middle,  and  Late  Pointed’* 
peeping  out  of  your  kU.  'Ihero  you  stood,  the  perfect 
type  ol  a perfect  gentleman,  before  the  castle  of  an  equal- 
more  probably  of  an  inferior— at  whose  gate  the  fortune 
of  war  compelled  you  to  lay  down  your  sword,— I mean 
your  saw.  But  iSaw-fiones  saw  it  not.  Ho  saw  in  double 
knocks  anutomy  and  filthy  lucre.  But,  glancing  in  the 
mirror  cunningly  arranged  outside  his  window,  what  did 
ho  see?  “A  common  carpenter”— it  could  not  be— one 
of  the  lowly  herd  ot  artis.ins.  And  yet  it  was  so.  “With 
maddening  wrath  be  pounced  upon  you.  " Man  of  glue," 
ho  taid,  '•  made  fiom  the  filth  of  knacker's  yard,  dowa  on 

your  kuees.  How  dare  you  thus But  let  me  not 

recall  his  brutiuhuess,  hut  point  out  your  revenge. 

Take  a house — a mansion— near  the  den  of  Ibis  savage. 
Let  it  be  such  a one  as  jour  architectural  mind  has  so 
often  jiictured,  and  furnish  it  as  your  elegant  taste  may 
dictate.  Keep  six  lacqueys  for  his  one ; a tour-in-banu 
where  he  keeps  a one-horse  chaise.  Pass  him  on  the  road ; 
distance  him  everywhere.  E'oigu  illness;  send  for  him; 
and  should  he  dare  to  raise  your  knocker  twice,  take  no 
apology,  but  tar  and  feather  him.  Do  this,  and  won’t  you 
chuckle  as  you  sip  your  port  and  read  his  whiiiiug  letter 
in  theLatieet,  inquiring,  Cuu  a surgeon  be  a gentleman  ? My 
good  " J.  J.,"  add  to  your  knowledge  of  common  carpentry, 
and  to  your  uncommon  knowledge  of  architecture,  afew 
grains  of  common  sense,  and  yoti  will  find  tbe  mixture  un- 
commonly soothing  to,  your  nerves.  Increase  the  latter 
ingredient,  and  your  pjcseiit  nervous  condition  will  wear 
oil.  Your  attacks  of  nightmare  will  be  less  frequent.  I 
will  state  a case  where  the  symptoms  were  muoh  worse 
than  yours,  where  common  sense  had  lobe  administered  in 
homceopaihio  doses;  hue  I am  happy  to  state  that  the 
patient  is  now  quite  recovered,  and  able  to  go  about  like 
any  oiLer  man. 

Very  early  in  life  Talbot  (who  is  now  thirty-six)  served 
hia  articles  with  au  architect.  Like  you,  ho  laboured  to 
raise  himsell  above  his  IVliona;  aud  in  course  of  lime,  so 
far  as  becoming  entitled  to  add  to  his  name  ten  letters, 
Mpressive  of  three  several  distinctions,  be  succeeded. 
His  sparo  hours  and  spare  coin  were  devoted  to  tbe 
efiurt.  With  what  result?  His  pretensions  caused  him 
to  be  sneered  at.  Me  became  ill,— you  know  the  way  tbe 
disease  seta  in.  But  by  tho  couatant  injection  of  common 
seuse  under  his  thin  skiu,  he  graduilly  came  round,  and 
is  at  present  a good  strong  architectural  hack.  If  he 
*^'8  employer’s  business,  to  the  bouse  of  a client, 
whether  an  spothecary  or  a pawnbroker, ‘his  knock  is  the 


most  insinnating  ; for  he  is  aware  that  he  is  only  Mr.  C.’s 
clerk,  or  Mr.  C.'syDUMg  man,  and  his  knock  is  based  on 
ihe  style  of  the  visiting  governess,  transposed  to  a much 
lower  key.  His  modest  knock  saves  h's  dignity  many  a 
knock  down.  The  apothecary  or  the  pawnbroker  is  so 
taken  with  it  that  be  will  someiimes,  in  a gush  of  amiability, 
condescend  to  make  a remark  touching  tbe  state  of  the 
weather;  but,  of  course,  he  kuows  better  than  to  place 
himself  on  any  more  familiar  footing  with  Mr.  C.'a  young 
man,  a young  man  that  be  has  more  than  once  seen  blown 
sky  high,  a young  man  that  Mr.  C.  would  not  make  nearly 
aa  familiar  with  as  he  does  with  his  coat'hman.  Now,  Mr. 
C.  himself  expects  Talb  <t  to  be  a man  of  artistic  taste  and 
very  refined  leeling,  fully  capable  of  rcalisirig  in  form  and 
colour  allroannerot  grand  poetic  concepiions.  Why  should 
he  not  be  so  ? He  is  paid  fir  it.  But  what  husiuess  has  ho 
to  mind  ifhe  is  more  frequently  met  with  a frown  than  a 
smile  P hat  right  has  he  to  permit  bis  poetic  feelings  to 
be  blunted  with  the  recollection  that  his  shortcomings  are 
never  forgotten,  his  successes  never  lauded  P Wriuog  to 
Captain  Hill,  a client,  Mr.  C.  says,— “My  young  man, 
Talbot,  is  sufficienrly  intelligent  to  see  to  the  matters  to 
which  you  refer;  1 shall  send  him  over  to-morrow.” 
Talbot  goes ; and,  having  seen  to  the  matters  referred  to, 
but  not  having  been  teen  by  Captam  Hill,  who  oould  not 
see  an  architect’s  young  man,— no,  not  through  a micro- 
scope,—Talbot  receives  intimation,  through  the  butler, 
that  the  servants  are  at  dinner  in  the  hall.  He  declines 
the  invitation,  and  takes  a pick  at  an  inn  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. He  has  long  since  discovered  that  an  arccitect’s 
hack  cannot  be  a gentleman,  and  he  accepts  the  situation 
with  resignation.  But  he  sometimes  asks  himself  the 
question  whether  an  architect  can  be  a gentleman  ; and  if 
so,  why  he  is  not  so  more  frequently.  Henev  Todin. 


THE  RIVER.  MDCCCLXX. 

Instar  Omnium, 

O Rivbb  of  dismal  haunts  ! 

Livid,  discolour'd,  and  changed  ; 

Once  thou  wert  cle^r  to  thy  fount?, 

Aud  death  was  from  thee  estranged. 

Now  thou  art  hellish,  in  sooth, 

Rife  with  the  breath  of  disease, — 

A river  of  blood,  and,  to  boot, 

A river  of  wealth  'midst  these. 

Into  thee  is  it  still  meet 
The  Uity  should  cast  foul  slime. 

While  law  in  the  public  street 
Makes  nuisances  a crime? 

0 River  of  myriad  ills  ! 

Pure  at  your  primal  source. 

In  turniug  a thousand  mills, 

You’re  ioul’d  at  last  perforce, 

Factories,  reeking  with  fumes 
And  sewage,  seething  aud  fell. 

Oozing  iia  way  ’neaih  the  tombs, 

Making  the  river  a hell. 

Roll  on,  and  never  roll  back. 

E’en  with  the  flow  of  the  tide  ; 

Rod  on,  most  putrid  and  black, 

Till  our  city  is  sorely  tried. 

But  warning  cometh  in  vain. 

We  wallow  still  on  in  filth, 

Choking  each  sewerand  dram, 

Aud  huildiog  us  Babel  was  built. 

The  husliand,  and  wife,  and  child 
Are  craving  fur  light  aud  room. 

For  water  aud  air  uiidcflied; 

And  must  they  > rave  on  till  doom  ? 

O Statesmen,  look  to  the  poor, 

Stricken  and  dowerless,  who 
Can  blit  prny  to  God,  and  endure. 

The  while  looking  up  to  you. 

C.  H.  C. 


APROPOS  CHARADE. 

My  first  is  heard  where  stock,  and  bhares, 
And  money  most  abound  ; 

The  sound  suggefts  sn  ancient  man. 

Weak,  wrinkled,  silver-crown’d, 

Mv  second  has  no  past,  no  future, 

Only  the  present  day  ; 

’Tis  here,  ine.xoraSle  as  Fate, 

And  it  nevtr  goes  away. 

My  whole  lived  in  tbe  ancient  days, 

So  very  fair  and  bright, 

That  modern  time  has  mimed  from  him 
Her  fairest,  giyest  sight. 

Fierce  were  the  men  of  ancient  days; 

They  slew  my  beauteous  whole  ; 

But  fiercer  yet  the  men  who  thirst 
P'or  his  modern  namesake's  soul.— A.  H.  8. 
PARIS. 


ERRONEOUS  ESTIMATING. 

SiE,— Referring  so  the  two  lists  of  tenders  commented 
oil  in  a recent  number,  I flad  that  taking  the  list,  “ tho 
alterations  aud  additions  to  Nos.  3 & 5,  Buckingham 
Palace-road,”  tho  averute  is  1,P21L;  that  leaiing  out 
the  first  and  last  two,  tho  average  is  1,6661.,  so  that  tho 
lowest  tender  is  nea<-iy  one-half  the  average. 

hor  the  “Odd  Fellows’  Hall.”  the  lowest  tender  is 
two-tbirris  the  average.  It  would  be  interesting,  I think, 
to  members  of  our  profession  if  the  architects’  catimates 
111  these  instances  were  publRbed,  as  I am  a little  at  a lots 
to  know  on  what  principle  tenders  so  much  lower  than  the 
average  (especially  irom  quantities!  can  be  carried  out. 

A SCBTBVOB  IK  PeACTICS  MANX  YkaES.* 


* We  have  received  some  statements  concerning  the 
Buckiugbam  Palace  Road  tenders  which  are  so  remarkable 
Chat  we  must  look  at  them  again  before  we  decide  as  to 
publishing  them.— Ed. 


THE  CHELSEA  OFFICIALS  AND  THE 
METROPOLITAN  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
ACT. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wyatt,  of  Eldon-terrace,  Maade* 
throve,  Fulbam-road,  was  Bumtnoned  to  West- 
minster  Police  Court  by  the  parish  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Chelsea,  for  neglecting  to  pay  the  eutn  of 
27Z.  14fS.,  being  his  share  of  the  expense  of 
paving  the  said  terrace.  Mr.  Raynaent,  bar- 
rieter,  instructed  by  the  solicitors  to  the  vestry, 
prosecuted ; and  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  John- 
street,  Bedford-row,  defended. 

The  short  facts  are  these:— On  the  26th  of  September, 
1867,  a resolution  was  come  to  by  the  vestry  to  take  to 
and  make  up  Uaude-grove,  and  an  order  was  served  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  that  effect.  The  parish  subsequently 
did  what  they  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  street 
in  thorough  repair,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  sum 
charged  to  tbe  defendant  was  a fair  one,  end  for  which  he 
was  liable  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

P’or  the  defence,  Mr.  Evans,  who  defended  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  btraighr,  tendered  himself  sa  a witness,  aud  from 
his  testimony  and  that  of  other  persons  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Evans  built  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  the  grove,  at 
a cost  of  20,0001,  and  early  in  1867  asked  tho  vestry  to 
make  the  road  and  pave.  In  September  they  passed  a 
resolution  adopting  the  street ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  raised  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  ex- 
cessive cost,  they  subsequently  abandoned  it.  Tho  street 
was  impassable,  the  property  deteriorating,  and,  after 
repeated  applications  to  the  vestry  to  complete  the  work, 
he  did  it  at  a cost  of  3001.,  made  the  road,  and  paved  the 
fronts  of  the  whole  twenty  houses,  the  work  being  done 
thoroughly  and  well.  Subsequently  tho  vpstry  came  to 
tbe  decision,  in  Jannary  last,  that  tbe  work  had  not  been 
properly  executed,  and  although  Mr.  Pattison,  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  parish,  had  saticiioned  the  work  and  pot 
down  the  pegs  for  the  levels  himself,  the  stone  was  all 
taken  up,  a quantity  of  it  broken  with  hammers  and 
carted  away,  and  tbe  remainder  relsid,  and  the  dofeuiiant 
therefore  held  that  on  this  ground  alone,  without  entering 
upon  other  points,  he  was  not  entitled  to  pay,  as  the 
vestry  had  not  paved  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Woolrych  said  it  was  a hard  case  for  Mr.  Evans. 
If,  however,  tho  vestry  had  proved  that  they  bad  done 
work  which  was  paving  within  the  moaning  of  tbe  Act  ho 
must  have  made  an  order.  This  has  not  been  done,  and 
therefore  he  should  dismiss  tho  summons  for  want  of  ovi* 
dence. 

Mr.  Rayment  asked  his  worship  to  state  a case  for  tho 
Court  ol  Queen's  Bench. 

Mr.  Woolrych  said  he  should  decline  to  do  so.  They 
would  have  to  serve  him  with  a rule,  whi-n  ho  should  say 
that  certain  resolutions  were  come  to  and  an  order  made  ; 
that  this  ord-r  had  never  been  enforced  and  still  exioted ; 
that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  pave  their  street  j 
aud  tbatafterwurds  the  vestry  went  there,  pulled  tbe  ston’s 
up,  broke  some,  and  put  the  others  down  again,  Ho 
acknowledged  the  supreme  power  of  vestries,  but  at  the 
same  time  a magistrate  was  not  a puppet,  who  simply  sat 
on  the  bench  to  register  their  edicts  and  doi  ide  for  them 
without  a sufficient  proof.  They  had  behaved  very  hsrf^hty 
in  this  matter,  but  still,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  thought 
he  should  be  compelled  to  make  au  order.  If  they  brought 
sutfieieut  proof,  and  if  Mr.  Pattiss-'n  w.  re  so  fjr  compro- 
mised that  they  could  not  bring  him  into  court,  the  bar- 
rister, or  some  one  who  knew  the  facts,  would  do,  but  not 
a clerk  who  sat  behind  a desk  and  knew  nothing  of  his 
own  knowledge. 

Suhsequeutly,  after  a great  deal  of  argiimenl,  tho  case 
was  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 


COUNTRY  PATHS. 

St*,— Mr.  Q.  R Jesse's  suggestion  that  the  Ordnance 
maps  should  define  public  footpaths  and  byways,  t.i  pre- 
serve or  secure  the  right  of  way,  is  worthy  of  noiice  ; but  it 
might  be  difficult  to  do  so,  on  account  of  confined  space. 
The  definition  would  aid  travellers  and  pedestrians,  as  1 
can  testily  Irom  experience.  It  has,  I believe,  been 
decided  recently  by  the  common-law  judges,  that  a foot- 
path may  be  ploughed  up  by  the  land-owner  legally,  to  tbe 
prejudice  of  the  public,  provided  that  the  right  of  way  ia 
preserved.  Cub.  Cooeb. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  Canibridge. — 
Tbe  Syndicate  appointed  Jane  2nci,  1S70,  “ to 
consider  the  best  site  for  the  statue  of  his  Royal 
Highuess  the  Prince  Consort,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,”  have  made  a report  to 
that  body,  recommending  that  the  statues  of 
King  George  I.  and  King  George  II.  be  removed 
from  their  present  sites  and  placed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Senate  House,  one  on  the  right  hand 
aud  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Chancellor’s 
chair,  and  that  the  site  opposite  the  south  doors 
of  the  Senate  House  be  appropriated  to  the 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  south  doors 
being  made  to  open  so  that  this  entrance  may 
be  used. 

Dean  M‘NeiWs  Stxtue. — A very  long  and  bitter 
discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  as  to  a statue  subscribed  for  by  the 
admirers  of  Dean  M'Neile,  of  llipou,  aud  formerly 
of  Liverpool,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Corporation.  The  question  was  whether  it 
should  be  erected  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The 
matter  was  opposed  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
members,  on  the  ground  that  the  bitter  manner 
in  which  the  dean  had  assailed  their  creed, 
slandered  its  members,  and  ridiculed  its 
ministers,  would  cause  them  to  regard  the  instal- 
I lation  of  the  statue  as  a standing  insult.  The 
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motion  was  also  opposed  by  some  Dissenters  and 
by  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
npon  the  ground  that  M'Neile  enjoyed  too  local  a 
fame,  and  was  also  the  exponent  of  too  sectional 
a portion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction.  Other  Dissenters  supported 
the  motion  npon  the  hope  that  in  future  all  local 
men  of  distinction,  of  whatever  creed  or  party, 
would  be  entitled  to  have  their  memories  simi- 
larly honoured.  Ihe  motion  to  erect  the  statne 
was  carried  by  thirty-six  to  sixteen. 

Removal  of  the  Thorneycroft  Statue  at  Wolver- 
hampton.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Conncil,  held  a fortnight  ago,  a resolution  was 
■unanimously  agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of 
a deputation  “ to  confer  with  the  family  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Benjamin  Thorneycroft, 
with  a view  of  obtaining  their  sanction  to  the 
removal  of  the  marble  statue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  the  first  Mayor  of  this  Borough, 
from  its  present  position  in  the  cemetery  grounds 
to  the  vestibule,  or  public  hall,  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration buildings  in  North-street.”  1 he  family 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposal  to  remove  the  statue  to 
the  new  town-hall,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  removed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Thoruyeroft,  by  whom 
the  statne  was  chiselled.  We  believo  the 
Cemetery  Company  have  the  power  to  insiet  on 
the  statue  remaining  where  it  is,  but  no  objec- 
tion is  anticipated. 

Memorials  of  the  late  Sir  James  Young  Simp- 
son, Bart. — The  London  and  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittees have  united  their  c-ffurts,  and  resolved 
to  issue  a joint  circular  to  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Sir  James  Simpson.  The  form  of 
the  memorial  agreed  upon  is  : — Ist,  a monument 
and  statue  in  Edinburgh  5 2nd,  a maible  bust 
in  Westminster  Abbey ; 3rd,  a hospital  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  diseases  of  women,  con- 
structed on  those  principles  which  Sir  James  so 
often  and  so  clearly  enforced  ; ‘Itb,  similar  hos- 
pitals in  London  and  Dublin,  should  sufficient 
funds  be  obtained. 

Monument  to  the  late  Rohert  Scott  Lauder, 
R.S.A, — The  pupils  of  this  distinguished  Scottish 
artist,  who  during  ten  years  taught  the  students 
of  art  in  the  School  of  Design  in  Edinburgh, 
have  just  erected  to  bis  memory  a monument  in 
the  Warriston  Cemetery,  at  Edinburgh.  The 
monument,  which  has  been  executed  and  de- 
signed by  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  R.S.A.,  is  a 
monolith  of  Sicilian  marble,  in  which,  in  a circu- 
lar  panel,  is  inserted  an  alto-relievo  bead  of  Mr. 
Lauder,  chiselled  in  the  finest  statuary  marble. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Herdman,  Orchardaon, 
the  Burrs,  Cameron,  Petty,  Graham,  M'Whirter, 
Hutchison,  &c.  The  mc/numenb  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  presence  of  the  subscribers,  who 
have  handed  it  over  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Lauder, 
representative  of  the  family. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
llvll. — The  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Anlaby-road,  Hull,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
building  comprises  olearstoried  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  and  a chancel,  terminating  with 
semi-octsgonal  apse,  having  organ-chamber  on 
the  north  side,  and  clergy  and  choir  vestries  on 
the  south  side.  Under  these  is  placed  the  heating 
chamber.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is 
placed  the  tower  with  spire,  and  the  communica- 
tion to  the  ringing-chamber  and  belfry-stages  is 
by  a spiral  stone  staircase.  The  entrances  to 
the  church  are  by  the  north  porch  and  west  door- 
way. There  is  also  a separate  entrance  to  the 
vestries.  The  church  is  constructed  of  brick 
and  plastered  internally.  The  windows  of  the 
aisles  and  chancel  are  of  three  lights,  with 
pierced  traceried  beads.  The  clearstory  has 
tripled  lights,  with  pierced  and  ensped  beads, 
and  there  are  circular  traceried  windows  to  the 
clearstory  of  the  chancel.  The  west  end  has 
coupled  two-ligbt  traceried  windows,  with  large 
traceried  rose  - window  over.  The  ringing- 
chamber  stage  of  the  tower  is  arcaded  and 
lighted  by  long  narrow  openings.  The  belfry- 
stage  has  coupled  two-light  openings  on  each 
face,  with  stone  shafts  and  traceried  heads.  The 
spire  has  stone  lucarnes  on  each  face,  with 
shafts  with  traceried  canopies,  surmounted  by 
crosses.  The  walla  are  faced  externally  with 
white  brick  relieved  by  red  brick  arches  and 
bands,  and  chamfered  and  moulded  brick  jambs 
and  arches  to  the  several  windows,  doors,  &o. 
The  spire  (not  yet  erected)  is  to  be  constructed 
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of  brick.  The  whole  of  the  stone  intended  to  be 
carved  is  left  in  block.  The  roofs  throughout 
are  slated,  and  surmounted  with  red  earthenware 
ridge  cresting.  They  are  open-timbered  through- 
out with  framed  rafters,  covered  with  wrought 
boarding.  The  chancel  roof  is  boarded  on  the 
under  side  of  the  rafters,  and  divided  into 
panels  by  chamfered  riba.  There  are  wood 
floors  to  the  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  and 
under  all  the  seating.  The  seats  are  open 
benches,  with  solid  ends  cut  ornamentally. 
Wrought-iron  gates  are  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance porch  and  to  the  churchyard  from  the 
Anlaby-road.  The  ebnreh  is  heated  by  means 
of  hob  air.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  : — Length,  123  ft.  3 in.  ; width,  61  ft.  j 
height  from  nave  floor  to  ridge,  52  ft.  6 in.  The 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  when  completed 
will  be  157  fb.  Accommodation  is  provided  in 
the  church  for  over  800  adults,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  building,  including  fence  walling,  is 
4,500Z.  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson,  Hull,  was  the  con- 
Iractor  for  the  brickwork,  masonry,  plastering, 
carpenter,  joiner,  and  painters’  work  ; Messrs. 
Pycock  &.  Sons,  Leeds,  have  done  the  slaters’ 
work  ; Mr.  G.  Wilson,  Leeds,  the  plumbing  and 
glazing;  and  Messrs.  Heaps  & Robinson,  Leeds, 
have  fixed  the  ironwork  and  heating  apparatus. 
A bell  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Co.,  London, 
has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  T.  Walker,  of  Lowgate,  for 
use  until  the  new  peal  of  six  can  be  obtained.  A 
small  organ  for  temporary  use  has  been  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Adams  Kelly,  of  Leeds.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  design  was  4,5001.  The 
site  besides  was  valued  at  1,5001. 

Weiton•s^lpcr^Mare.  — The  parish  church  of 
Worle,  Weston-super-Mare,  having  been  restored 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Norton,  was 
re-opened  on  All  Saints’  Day.  Open  benches  of 
stained  deal  have  taken  the  places  of  high  pews, 
the  gallery  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
twisted  pillars  and  falling  arches  have  been  set 
in  proper  order.  An  arcade  of  arches  divides  the 
nave  from  the  north  aisle,  and  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  chancel  a chapel  has  been  erected,  par- 
closed  off  by  carved  oak  screens ; this  chapel 
serves  as  an  organ-chamber  and  a vestry,  besides 
providing  accommodation  for  the  school  children. 
Two  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  south  side 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Fox,  as  a memorial  of  his 
grandparents.  Throughout  the  restoration  the 
many  antiquities  with  which  the  edifice  abounds 
have  been  preserved,  and  in  making  the  neces- 
sary alterations  many  objects  of  interest  have 
been  discovered.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  altar  dais  is  of  Irish  black 
marble,  also  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles.  There  is 
an  oak  reredos,  at  present  unfinished,  which  is 
intended  hereafter  to  contain  scnlptured  subjects. 
At  the  top  and  base  of  the  reredos  is  a carving, 
in  sycamore  wood,  by  the  Misses  Wodehonse 
(daughters  of  the  late  vicar).  The  roofs  of  the 
whole  building  are  of  open  timber,  with  traoery 
principals  and  moulded  cornices.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  will  exceed  1,500L 

Htnley-on-Thames.  — The  re-opening  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  Remenbam,  has  taken  place. 
The  works,  which  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  summer,  consist  of  the  addition  of  a 
south  aisle,  new  porch  and  vestry,  the  removal 
of  the  galleries  and  of  the  whole  of  the  interior 
fittings,  which  have  been  replaced  by  open  sit- 
tings, the  windows  being  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Rowland  Plnrabe, 
of  London,  and  the  works  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Owthwaite,  ofHenley. 


SCnOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Darlington.  — The  foundation-stone  of  St- 
William’s  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  to  be  erected 
on  Albert-hill,  Darlington,  has  been  laid.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  in  the  Gothic  style 
by  Mr.  Richard  Robinson,  of  Datlington,  archi- 
tect, and  comprise  a school-room,  122  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide ; a class-room,  15  ft.  by  12  ft. 
9 in  , with  two  large  porches,  and  separate  yards 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  exteriors  of  the  prin- 
oipal  fronts  are  of  red  pressed  bricks,  inter- 
spersed with  bands  of  black  bricks,  stone  rills, 
and  key-stones,  whilst  the  interior  will  have 
white  bricks  for  the  lower  part  and  plaster  above, 
with  an  open-timbered  roof,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  north  front  has  ten  coupled  lancet 
windows,  with  a triple  lancet  window  in  the 
centre,  over  which  rises  a central  gable,  with 
projecting  roof,  supported  by  wood  brackets  or 
stone  corbelp,  and  under  tffis  gable  is  a stone 
niche  for  the  reception  of  a carved  figure.  The 


east  and  west  fronts  have  large  triple  lights,  the 
upper  front  filled  in  with  stone  tracery,  intended 
to  receive  coloured  or  stained  glass.  These 
fronts  have  large  projecting  gables,  supported 
by  bold  timber  brackets  or  stone  corbels,  the 
whole  finished  with  wood  mouldings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  school  roof  is  a large  bell-turret  of 
open  timber  work,  covered  with  a slated  spire, 
surmounted  by  a gilded  cross.  There  will  also 
be  ornamental  iron  crosses  on  each  gable.  The 
schools  will  be  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and 
ventilated  by  open  windows,  Sheringham’s 
patent  air-valves,  and  a ventilating  turret  in  the 
roof.  They  will  provide  accommodation  for  370 
children,  according  to  the  recent  requirement  of 
8 square  feet  for  each  child.  The  contractors 
are — for  brick,  stone,  and  plaster  work,  Messrs. 
Michael  Watson  & Son;  for  carpenter  and 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Laverick  & Forster ; for 
plumber  and  glaziers’  work,  Mr.  T.  Johnson, 
Tubwoll-row  ; for  slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Wharton. 

Friar  Mere  {near  Oldham) . — St.  Thomas’s  new 
school  buildings,  situated  in  Delph,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  Friar  Mere  parish,  were  commenced 
in  April  last,  and  opened  on  October  6ch.  The 
plan  of  these  schools  is  symmetrical,  and  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  regnlations  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
entrance  porches  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  building,  and  open  into  inclosed  vestibules 
with  lavatories  attached.  They  give  access  to 
schoolrooms,  which,  by  the  removal  of  a move- 
able  partition,  can  be  thrown  into  one  large 
room,  70  ft.  in  length.  The  olass-rooms  for  both 
boys  and  girls  form  a projecting  wing  at  the 
back,  and  open  ont  from  the  large  sobbolrooms. 
The  style  of  the  bniUing  is  Early  Decorated 
Gothic.  The  principal  front  has  a large  centre 
gable,  with  three-light  windows  filled  in  with 
geometrical  tracery,  and  surmounted  by  a belfry 
with  angle  shafda  and  canopies.  The  porches 
at  each  end  have  double  pointed  arches  and 
gables,  and  between  these  and  the  centre  are 
four  three-light  windows  divided  by  stone  mnl- 
lions.  The  roof  is  hipped  at  each  end  of 
the  building,  and  terminated  with  wrought- 
iron  finials.  The  fall  of  the  ground  bus  per- 
mitted a terrace  to  bo  formed  to  the  front, 
with  centre  flight  of  steps  and  entrance  gateway. 
The  play-grounds  for  boys  and  girls  are  placed 
at  the  back.  In  the  interior  the  roof  and  tim- 
bers, which  rest  upon  moulded  stone  corbels, 
are  exposed,  stained  and  varnished.  The  rooms 
are  lined  with  pressed  brickwork  to  the  cill  line. 
Abnndanb  light  has  been  given  to  every  part, 
and  ventilation  has  been  provided.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Whitehead,  masons, 
Marsden;  Messrs.  Gibson  & Maude,  joiners, 
Keighley  ; Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  plumber,  Brad- 
ford ; Messrs.  Hill  & Nelson,  slaters,  Wakefield 
and  Batley ; Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  & Son, 
plasterers  and  painters,  Dob  Cross,  Saddleworth  ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Worroll,  Uppermill,  supplied 
tbe  giB-fitting^.  The  arohitects  were  Messrs. 

' Lockwood  & Mawson,  of  Bradford  and  London. 

Kelsale. — The  new  school  buildings  which 
have  been  provided  for  Kelsale  and  Carlton  have 
been  opened.  The  building  was  formerly  called 
the  “ Workhouse,”  and  divided  into  several 
tenements.  It  was  one  of  those  large  old- 
fashioned  bnildings  which  had  more  pretension 
to  strength  and  stability  than  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture, but  which  was  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  something  more  useful  5 and  this  has 
been  done  by  taking  out  the  old  inside  and 
replacing  it  with  a new  one.  The  ootside  has 
also  had  new  roof,  chimneys,  windows,  entrance- 
door,  &c.,  and  tbe  result  is  that  school  accom- 
modation  for  200  or  more  children  has  been 
provided  5 comprising  three  large  and  lofty 
schoolrooms,  for  infants,  boys,  and  girls,  with 
separate  class-rooms,  offices,  and  apartments  for 
a resident  roaster  and  mistress.  The  works 
have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Denny  and 
Mr.  William  Kerridge,  both  of  Kelsale,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
of  London,  at  a cost  of  something  like  6001. 

Elland. — The  new  Wesleyan  Bohool  building, 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
school,  adjoining  the  chapel,  in  Eastgate,  is  now 
approaching  completion,  and  although  not  yet 
ready  for  permanent  ocenpation,  it  is  opened.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  a room  intended  to  bo  used 
ns  a day  school,  26  fr.  by  27  ft.  ; two  class-rooms, 
11  fc.  by  15  ft. ; a lumber-room,  10  ft.  by  11  ft. ; 
and  a kitchen,  of  the  same  size.  The  upper 
room,  which  will  be  used  as  a Sunday  school,  is 
60  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  divided,  so  as  to  allow  of  four  clafs- 
rooms,  two  at  each  end.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr,  S.  Ridehalgh,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawk* 
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yard  having  clone  the  woodwork,  Mr.  R.  Brook 
the  plastering,  Mr.  Aapinall  the  plumbing,  and  Mr. 
Edtiinndp,  of  Halifax,  the  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildinc:  will  be  about 
6001. 

Blackburn. — The  foundation  stone  of  new 
Fchools  for  the  Holy  Trinity  parish  was  laid  on 
Saturday  last,  by  Mr.  Edward  Kenworthy 
Hornby,  M,P.  The  building  is  after  the  Early 
English,  or  Lancet,  style,  and  will  be  of  stone. 
Mr.  James  Bertwistle,  of  Blackburn,  is  the 
architect. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Halifax. — There  is  now  in  conrso  of  erection, 
npon  a portion  of  the  Stannary  estate,  a building 
for  the  use  of  the  Dean  Clough  Library  and  its 
kindred  institutions,  the  cost,  according  to  the 
Halifax  Guardian,  being  defrayed  by  the  Cross- 
ley  Company,  Limited.  The  building,  which 
stands  opposite  the  old  hall,  has  one  front 
leading  into  the  street  leading  to  the  hall,  and  ■ r.F 
another  into  Smith-street.  It  ie  in  the  Gotl  io  ' 1 ® ."'■'eant.— Mr.  E 

Btjle  of  nrohiteotnre,  freely  treated.  The  fnoade  ! ? , Pa^phlet  form, 


whole  consist  of  9,06-1  yards,  at  a cost  of  2,4001. 
The  following  resolution  was  carried  unani 
moualy ; — 

“ That  the  action  of  the  General  Purnoaes  Committee, 
respecting  Mr  Prince's  land,  be  approved  and  adopted, 
and  lliat  the  General  Purposes  Committee  be  instructed 
lorthwith  to  complete  such  purchase,  and  be  renuesfed  to 
prepare  a general  specification  of  the  proposed  buildings 
incladiDg  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  cost,  the  mode 
of  repayment  of  the  loans  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  the  general  conditions  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  invite  competitors.” 


VARIORUM. 

SojfE  of  the  journals  have  mentioned  that 
Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  is  writing  a poem  on  the 
Siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.  Mr.  Planche, 
however,  does  not  call  it  a poem,  but  a romance 
in  rhyme.  The  work  is  completed,  and  now 
only  lacks  a pnblisher,  which  one  may  suppose 
will  soon  be  forthcoming.  We  have  read  part 
of  it  in  MS.,  and  found  the  story  particu- 
larly interesting, — the  writing,  as  a matter 
of^  course,  bright  and  elegant. Mr.  Edmund 


libraries  were  open  daring  the  year,  this  large 
amount  of  issues  represents  an  average  of 
260  vols.  issued  per  hour,  or  4J  vols.  per  minute. 
Practically,  however,  the  largest  demand  takes 
place  every  day  during  certain  hours,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  greatest  number  of  issues  during 
any  of  the  busiest  hoars  reaches  the  rate  of 
about  1,000  vols.  per  hour,  or  17  per  minute ! 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  comparative 
increase  is  found  to  have  been  as  follows:  — 
8 56  per  cent,  in  the  class  of  science  and  art; 
8’48  per  cent,  in  the  class  of  politics  and  com- 
merce; 4'57  per  cent,  in  the  class  of  theology 
and  philosophy  ; and  3'8-l  per  cent,  in  the  class 

of  literature,  poetry,  and  works  of  fiction. 

The  Academy  tells  us  that  Mr.  C.  Hemans’s  third 
volume  in  continuation  of  his  “ Christianity  and 
Ancient  Art,  and  Christianity  and  Medimval 
Art,”  is  completed,  and  will  be  published  iu  the 
spring.  It  will  be  more  generally  interesting 
than  the  preceding  volumes,  on  account  of  recent 
occurrences  in  Rome. 


Btjlo  Of  arohiteotore,  freely  treated.  The  facade  | £"t“rs  ™ 

to  Smith-street  presents,  in  the  first  story,  eight  I in  w?ndo.ya  ’WSnon  . n ’n? 
two.light  windows,  with  pointed  ends.  At  fhe  ’ recent  y addres  ed  by  him  "t 

upper  end  is  a flight  of  steps  to  lead  to  the ' ^ f ‘ HaiHer. 

large  room  in  th^  second  story,  which  is  in  I '^SLtrTed  a“  7 “■ 

conrsB  of  formation.  A dwelling-house  is  at  the  i ArchSog”on  Tou^  t 7 " } 7 

lower  end  of  tho  baildiog  near  Stannary.  The  I ChSes  led  an  h 7°”E8t  L.ncolnsh.re 

other  facade,  fronting  the  hall,  has  seyln  win.  ' the  -Transitl^^^^^^  ““ 

d^l  ""''“'■'J  7“""  otk-.  -d  a,ipo“tLry  Ld  poroeTa  nand  th*^ 

ttrrtffierr-  s-oL°  f e'is  ?^TtP  " 

good  proportions,  aod  is  diyidod  down  the  centre  Gallery  "'^wLeh  wilHnnlode  Bm 
byarowofironcefinmns.  When  completed,  the  I rare  7nd  “Z  firs  part”  11 

new  building  Will  be  an  ornament  to  the  locality,  annear  thrfin£7h  Afpoaro  Pi,ov.y„o.,  f it  ii  / 
ufa  bum”  J™””'-’?' T*>0  last  published  numbed  (ikTof 

bLt\^reZgSZ:he”rSn\^ti:eTat^^^^^^^^ 

Drme;tio’'Gothta“8tyle‘^°™  ‘°h‘’‘®  ^=3  Bordeaux  Wine  (OlLet)  outhenamatmTy?’ 

Uomest.o  Gothio  style.  — Workmen  haye  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
commenced  eacayatieg  the  fonndat.on  of  a Army  Medical  School,  and  Count  Oyprtan  VVol! 
new  budding  which  is  to  serre  as  a County,  lowicz,  M.D.  We  are  bound  to  say  tZ  wo  find 
court  and  Bankruptcy  - court  for  Halifax.  , ouraelyes  unable  to  doduoe  any  partioularly 
It  stands  on  a site  m the  Clare  Hall  estate,  ynluable  results  from  the  cyperimOTts,  but  more 
iStructed  unnor  nnrtion  on.,fna  vnt__..  ... 


HscjIIaiua. 


between  the  recently-constructed  upper  portion 
of  Prescott-street  and  St.  John’s-lane,  the  prin- 
cipal elevation  being  towards  the  cross  street 
which  joins  these  streets.  At  first  sufficient 
ground  was  purchased  for  all  the  ofiices  re- 
quired, to  be  on  one  floor,  and  a design  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  London,  Govern- 
ment architect.  Bab  the  authorities  did  not  con- 
sent to  that,  and  the  site  was  reduced  to  one-half, 
and  the  building  is  to  be  in  two  stories.  It  is  to 
be  in  the  Italian  style  of  arohitectnre,  and  the 
entrance  for  the  public,  and  the  private  entrance 
for  the  judge  and  registrars,  will  be  from  the 
new  street.  All  the  requisite  offices  for  the  high 
bailiff,  clerks,  and  other  offioials,  will  be  on  the 
first  floor.  A broad  staircase  will  lead  to  the 
oourt,  which  will  he  50  fc.  long,  lofty,  and  well 
peotilaced.  There  will  be  retiring-rooms  for  the 
iadge,  the  registrars,  and  for  counsel  aod 
ittorneys.  Two  retiring-rooms  will  also  be  pro- 
rided  for  the  public ; one  for  males,  the  other  for 
females.  There  will  also  be  a room  for  wit- 
lesses.  Mr.  Chnrnock  is  the  builder. 

West  Bromwich. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
ocal  commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  pro 
losed  new  public  buildings,  the  General  Pur- 
)oae3  Committee  reported  that  they  had  ao- 
lepted  the  offer  of  the  land  on  the  lodge  estate, 
IS  the  proposed  site  for  the  market-ball,  town- 
lall,  and  public  baths,  and  had  arranged  for  the 
igreement  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk  as  early  as 
lussible.  That  purchase  made  a total  number 
if  7,555  yards.  The  committee  found  that  to 
arry  out  the  market-hall  in  all  its  completeness, 
b would  be  desirable  to  possess  tho  adjoining 
and  belonging  to  Mr.  Prince,  containing  1,509 
ards,  and  they  proposed  to  include  that  in  the 
wo  acres  which  the  Board  had  anthorised  them 
0 purchase.  Mr.  Prince  was  willing  to  sell 
bat  land  at  43.  3d.  per  yard,  and  the  committee 
sked  for  authority  to  accept  the  offer.  The 
ossession  of  that  laud  will  enable  the  market 
all  to  be  consbrncted  in  the  form  of  a cross, 

3 main ' front  and  entrance  being  in  High- 
:reet,  while  the  tvpo  wings  will  extend  as 
reades  right  and  left  to  Lodge-road  and  Lom- 
ird-street.  In  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
iture.  the  reasonable  price  at  which  the  land 
as  offered,  and  its  increasing  value  in  the 
arket,  the  committee  urged  the  Board  to  make 
le  additional  purchase,  which  would  make  the 
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acute  physiologists,  doubtless,  will  do  so. 

Messrs.  Tho3.  De  la  Roe  & Co.  have  issued  as 
usual  a series  of  their  “Red  Letter  Diary  and 
Memorandum  Book,”  iu  dainty  shape  for  the 
ladies,  shrined  in  Russia  leather  and  satin,  and 
in  robuster  case  for  the  ruder  sex,  all,  however, 
what  may  be  termed,  in  the  slang  of  the  day’ 

‘‘good  form.” No.  3 of  the  Illustrated  Review 

is  an  advance  on  the  previous  numbers.  If  the 
work  maintain  this  standard,  it  ought  to  obtain 
a oirculatioD.  The  writer  of  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  first  article  in  the 
number,  in  setting  forth  Carlyle’s  works,  oddly 
enough  omits  to  mention  his  History  of  the 

French  Revolution. The  “Belgravia  Annual,” 

edited  by  Miss  Braddon,  contains  a number  of 
stories  and  engraved  illustrations,  of  more 

than  average  merit. “Our  Pood:  a nstful 

Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidron. 
Cassell,  Potter,  & Galpin,  Loudon  and  New 
York.”  This  little  work  follows  out  the  course 
commenced  by  “ Our  Bodies,”  and  two  or  three 
others  ; and  ic  gives  some  elementary  lessons  in 
domestic  economy.  The  instruction  is  to  a 
certain  extent  technical.  Some  elementary 
lessons  are  given  on  the  proper  combinations 
aod  uses  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  food,  intended 

chiefly  for  girls. “The  Eighteenth  Annual 

Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester 
on  the  Working  of  the  Pablio  Free  Libraries 
1869-70.  Manchester  : Tubbs  k Brock.”’ 
During  the  past  year  the  Manchester  Free 
Libraries  have  been  used  by  about  2.172  046 
readers,  of  whom  412,489  have  borrowed  books 
to  read  at  home;  73,799  are  readers  in  the 
reference  library,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
research;  103,077  are  readois  of  books  in  the 
branch  reading-rooms,  and  abont  1,607,190  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  public  news-rooms.  The 
numbers  include  about  126,061  female  readers,  of 
whom  111,369  are  borrowers,  and  about  14,6'92 
are  readers  in  the  reading-rooms.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  is  now  100  936 
against  92,355  at  the  date  of  the  last  report! 
The  number  of  volumes  called  for  during  the  year 
has  increased  from  893,648  to  914,888;  consist- 
ing of  477,544  vols.  taken  home  by  borrowers  ; 

H 0,996  vols.  issued  for  use  in  the  branch  read! 
ing-rooms  ; 115,388  vols.  issued  in  the  reference 
library;  and  392,007  specifications  of  patents. 
As  compared  with  the  number  of  hours  the 


Extensive  Canal  Sebeme  In  the  South  of 
England. — A scheme  for  shoitening  tho  sea 
passage  between  the  Bristol  and  English 
Channels  by  the  construction  of  a great  western 
maritime  ship  canal  across  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Devon  has,  it  is  said,  been  ao  far 
approved  by  practical  men  that  it  is  expected 
to  be  almost  immediately  brought  before  the 
publio^in  a matured  state.  The  length  of  this 
canal  is  to  be  fifty-nine  miles,  its  width  at  surface 
124  ft.,  and  at  bottom  31  fc,,  and  the  depth 
21  ft.  This  would  enable  all  vessels  of  moderate 
draught  to  pass  through  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
canal,  it  is  considered,  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  for  coal  traffic  from  Wales. 

of  Arts.— The  opening  meeting  of 
the  117th  session  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Society’s  House, 
and  Lord  H.  G.  Lennox,  M.P.  (the  chairman  of 
he  council),  delivered  the  opening  address. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  - building  at 
Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. — An  esta- 
blishment called  St.  Joseph’s  Conventual  Chnrch, 
which  is  intended  to  partake  of  a monastic 
character,  requiring  to  bs  enlarged,  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Millar,  of  Dunedin,  archi- 
tect.  The  present  church  will  form  the  eastern 
nave,  65  ft.  by  30  ft.;  and  there  will  be  new 
north  and  south  transepts,  85  ft.  by  30  ft.; 
chancel,  entirely  devoted  to  the  clergy,  25  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  continued  westward,  enclosing  a sacristy, 
or  priests’  robing-room,  20  ft.  by  12  fc.,  eon-’ 
structed  upon  the  same  level  as  the  chancel. 
Internally,  as  well  as  externally,  the  church  is 
cruciform.  The  extreme  length  of  the  main  axis 
18  150  ft.,  and  the  minor  axis  100  ft.,  whilst  the 
extreme  height  from  the  ground  level  to  the  apex 
of  roof  is  40  fc.  The  exterior  elevations  are 
flanked  with  buttresses,  antique  inullioned  win- 
dows,  steeply  pitched  gables,  the  western  one 
having  octagonal  turrets,  enclosing  stairs,  ascend- 
ing  to  the  organ  gallery,  choristers’  gallery,  &c. 
Tenders  having  been  called  for,  the  following 
were  made  : — The  chnrch,  if  erected  in  brick 
with  internal  finish  in  cement,  is  estimated  to 
cost,  by  Mr.  William  Dalziell,  2,7001. ; Messrs. 
Wood  & Dunn,  2,9501;  Messrs.  Goodfellow* 

& Hunter,  3,1121.  If  executed  in  brick,  with 
internal  finish  in  Oamarn  stone  :— Mr.  William 
Dalziell,  3,000Z. ; Messrs.  Wood  & Dunn,  3 2C0J.  • 
Messrs.  Goodfellow  & Hunter,  3,2931.  If  executed 
in  Oamarn  stone  internally  and  externally,  i e., 
the  most  desirable : — Mr.  William  Dal’ziell! 
3,4001.;  Messrs.  Wood  & Dunn,  3,6801.;  Messrs. 
Goodfellow  & Hunter,  3,6801. 

Value  of  Zand  at  Dundry. — Mr.  G.  S. 
Tricks,  of  the  firm  of  Wra.  Tricks,  Son,  & Wallop, 
offered  for  sale  by  auction,  at  the  White  Lion 
Hotel,  Bristol,  an  estate  at  Dundry,  consisting 
of  236  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
estate  was  first  offered  in  one  lot,  and,  being 
unsold,  was  then  pub  up  in  eleven  lots,  iu  accord- 
ance with  particulars.  The  followiug  prices 
were  realised  :— Lob  1,  12a.  3r.  2p.,  9301. ; lot  2 
24a.  2r.  36p..  1,7201. ; lot  3.  36a.  2r.  3p.,  2 7101  • 
lot  5,  22a.  3r.  26p.,  1,5001. ; lot  6.  8a.  Or.  3p,! 
5601.;  lot  7,  36a.  Ir.  3lp.,  2,3501.;  lot  11, 
12a.  Ir.  20p.,  7301.  Lots  4,  8,  9,  and  10  were 
bought  in.  The  property  was  freehold,  and 
land-tax  redeemed ; and  the  title  of  the  vendor 
was  a registered  one,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
25bh  & 26th  Yio.,  cap.  53. 
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Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  for 
Women. — The  second  of  the  opening  course  of 
lectures  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  season’s 
programme  of  “ instruction  in  science  and  art 
for  women,”  was  delivered  in  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  to  a numerous  class. 
The  elementary  programme  consists  of  three 
parts  : — first,  the  opening  course  of  lectures  by 
Professor  Huxley,  on  “Elementary  Physio- 
graphy j”  secondly,  a course  of  lectures,  by 
Professor  Guthrie,  on  “Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  j”  and,  thirdly,  a course,  by  Professor 
Oliver,  to  “ Illustrate  the  Phenomena  of  Life, 
whether  physiological  or  morphological, by  means 
of  Butany.”  These  are  all  morning  lectures 
(eleven  o’clock)  ; the  elementary  course,  or 
courses,  being  continued  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  and  the  more  advanced  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  The  advanced  course  will  consist  of 
a series  of  lectures  on  physics  (heat  and  light), 
by  Professor  Guthrie  ; and  a aeries,  by  Professor 
Huxley,  on  human  physiology.  In  addition  to 
these  morning  lectures,  there  is  an  afcernoon 
course,  on  Wednesdays,  at  half-past  two  o clock. 
Mr.  Pauer’s  first  lectnre  of  a course  on  the 
Pianoforte  treated  of  instruments  nsed  before 
the  invention  of  the  pianoforte.  o,  the 
Clavicy therinm  ; 6,  the  Clavichord  ; c,  the 

Ciavicymbalum  ; d,  the  Virginal ; e,  the  Spinet ; 
, the  Harpsichoril.-T— The  Pianoforte.  Its  differ- 
ence from  the  previous  instruments.  State  of 
Chamber  Music  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. — Composers  mostly  Organists.  Cham- 
ber Music  becoming  popular.  Its  style. 


Wolverhamptou.  — Two  churches,  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Wolverhampton,  have  been  consecrated, 
the  first  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  second  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham,  late 
bishop  of  Wellington,  his  coadjutor.  The  names 
of  the  churches  are  St.  Andrew’s  and  Christ 
Cbnrcb,  and  both  are  entirely  free.  Neither  of 
them  is  quite  complete,  and  there  is  about 
1,OOOZ.  of  debt  upon  the  existing  buildings.  The 
part  of  St.  Peter’s  parish  in  which  these  two 
churches  stand  will  soon  bo  formed  into  an 
ecclesiastical  district,  under  the  title  of  St. 
Andrew’s. 


‘On 


For  eularpiog  factory,  Bl  ickfriars-road.  Measra.  Trees 
& lonea,  architects  ^ 

pigh  £l,99f)  0 0 

Cjnder"(Vccepted)  1,633  0 0 


Meaara.  Treaa  & 


For  re-bDildicg  No.  50,  Bow-Une. 

Innea,  architects:—  --o  a n 

Fish £1.776  0 0 

Mioey 1,677  0 0 

UroWBC  S Robinaon  1,611  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 1,620  0 0 

J.  & F.  Colenmn 1,5S'9  6 0 

Ramsey  (accepted) 1,437  0 0 


Damage  Done  at  Strasbourg. — A special 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Stras- 
bourg, says : — Some  of  the  claims  which  have 
been  lodged  are  interesting,  and,  as  proceeding  | 
from  competent  officials,  may  bo  regarded  as 
authentic  and  legitimate.  The  architect  of  the 
cathedral  estimates  the  damage  it  has  sustained 
at  l,500,000f.,  a sum  which  seems  enormous, 
although  the  fabric  is  far  more  injured  than 
might  be  concluded  from  a superficial  examina- 
tion. The  fabric  of  the  Bibliothiique  is  set 
down  at  200,000f. ; a valuation  of  its  contents, 
which,  for  the  history  of  the  province,  are  simply 
irreparable,  is  modestly  declined.  The  Picture 
Gallery  is  valued  at  250,000f.  the  edifice,  aud 
426,7U0f.  the  contents;  the  Theatre,  900,000f. ; 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  530,000f. ; the  Prefecture. 
864,000.‘‘.  5 the  Hotel  de  Ville,  lOO.OOOf-  The 
administration  of  the  Quays  and  Bridges  claim 
419,387£.  The  Citadel  claim  is  splic^np  into 
nearly  a hundred  distinct  reclamations,  its 
church  figuring  for  45,000f.  for  the  fabric,  and 
eO.OOOf.  for  the  fittings.  The  Gasworks,  86,000f. 
—a  modest  claim.  The  gasometers  were  do- 
stroyed,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  come 
Strasbourg  will  continue  without  gas.  The 
number  of  houses  absolutely  destroyed  is  about 
300,  but  so  many  have  been  so  greatly  shattered 
internally  as  to  require  rebuilding  that  this  is 
an  under-estimate. 


Ztoyal  Academy. — A course  of  lactnres 
Architecture  ” is  announced  to  be  delivered  by 
Professor  G.  G.  Scott,  R A.,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  2ud  and  16th  of  March.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Scott  is  better  than 
he  was.  While  inspecting  works  at  Cheater 
Cathedral  he  was  seized  with  illness  (an  affection 
of  the  heart),  and  was  conveyed  with  difficulty 
to  the  Deanery,  where  he  has  lain  ever  since, 
now  nearly  a mouth. 

A Carved  Casket. — The  casket  (containing 
the  documents  relating  to  the  inauguration  of 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, as  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  Borough  of 
New  Windsor)  was  of  oak  from  Windsor  Forest, 
carved  by  Messrs.  HalHday,  Brothers,  from 
a design  in  the  style  of  the  Perpendicular 
Period,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Nutt,  of  the  Office  of 
Works,  Windsor  Castle. 

Jack-of-all-Tradcs. — Sir  : Some  of  the 
auctioneers  seem  bent  on  doing  every  one’s 
business  as  well  as  their  own.  Here  is  an 
advertisment  (with  a difference)  from  a recent 
number  of  the  Times  : — 

“MESSRS.  PEE  AS  ANT  & CO.,  auctioneers,  eatafe  and 
house  apents,  Hrchite<  Is,  surveyors,  and  accountants, 
valuers  of  limlier,  apricultural  loveDBiitB,  copyholds  for 
enfranchiaement,  ra  Iway  claims,  clerical  and  peneral 
dilapidations,  and  for  admmistration. — Deurside,  London.’ 


For  the  third  block  of  cottapes  (three  in  numb  -r),  for 
the  Bromley  Cottage  Improvement  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  George  Truefuc,  architect : — 

Payue  & Balding  £450  0 0 

Brown 675  0 0 

Jayes  (accepted) 339  10  0 

Harper  & Spooner 275  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Endsworth-street,  Baldwiu-street,  City- 
toad.  Mr.  John  Collier,  architect 

Moore  & Grainger  (accepted) .. 


..£2,010  18  8 


For  the  erection  of  oflices  in  King-strest,  Gravesend, 
for  Mr.  Francis  Southgate.  Quauticiea  by  Mr.  J.  Scott. 
Mr.  Tlios.  Chas.  Sorby,  architect 

Gould  £4,249  0 0 

C.ibham  L230  0 0 

Blake  1.467  10  0 

HiU&Sons V'86  0 0 


For  completing  houses,  for  Mr.  Evans,  at  Selhurst.  . 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Willis,  architect : — „ „ a 

Wren  (accepted)  £1,262  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  shops  and  dwelHng-iionse,  at  i 
Leytonatone,  Essex.  Messrs.  Simon  A Archer,  archi-  ■ 

Tcholt.,  il.™  ° 0 


XVXanagemcnt  of  Dondon. — Once  more  the 
prospect  of  a municipal  government  for  the 
metropolis  fades  away.  Mr.  Bruce  has  taken 
back  hid  implied  promise  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject next  session,  and  Londoners  who  long  for  a 
government  must  be  coiiteut  to  push  their  ex- 
pectations forward  t3  1872. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 

meeting  held  on  the  16c.h  iust.  was  occupied 
with  a continuation  of  a paper  by  Mr.  U.  H. 
Statham,  jun.,  titled,  “ Notes  of  a Short  Tour 
among  the  Linoulnsbire  Churches,”  adjourned 
from  last  meeting.  It  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  sketches  made  by  the  writer. 


For  drainap©  works,  Deal.  Kent.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Fry, 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied 

Neave  ..  £1.^?  « ^ 

W.  AG.  Denne l.Uia  9 

Woodcock  

Chamberlain 

Cottew 

Mathews 

Colemau  (accepted) 


1,1-17 

1,145 

1,133  0 ' 
1,121  0 
1,121  0 


£2,193 


For  the  restoration  of  Hingham  Church, Norfolk.  First 
contract.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  architects  :■ 

LufT 

Ppaul 

Brown 

Hubbard L749  0 

Toolvy 4.630  0 

Cornish  & Lacey  (accepted) 1,617  0 


1,836  0 


For  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  and  Schools, 
Wellington-road,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mason,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Northcrott,  sur- 


Sorough  Surveyor  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames. — The  surveyor,  Mr.  Slagg,  has  re^ 
signed  bis  office.  It  is  understood  thut  he  will 
remain  in  Kingatuu  for  private  business.  A 
committee  of  the  Corporation  is  charged  with  the 
election  of  his  successor. 


Architectural  Remains  In  India. — Mr. 

J.  Burgess,  the  editor  of  two  albums  of  architec- 
tural remains,  chiefly  of  the  temples  of  the 
Jainas,  or  Shrawaks,  at  Palitana  and  Girnar, 
has  submitted  to  the  Bombay  Government  an 
elaborate  report  suggesting  plans  for  a thorough 
survey  of  the  architectural  and  arobroologioal 
remains  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central 
area  of  India.  The  lists  of  remains  appended 
to  the  memorandum  enumerate  upwards  of  800 
temples  and  other  antiquities. 

Railway  Traffic  Returns. — The  traffic 
receipts  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  week  ending  November  11th,  1870,  upon 
a mileage  of  13,771,  amounted  to  813,9151.,  being 
equal  to  591.  2e.  per  mile.  For  the  correspond, 
ing  week  of  last  year  the  receipts  were  783,0521., 
the  number  of  miles  open  13,54I,  or  581.  4s.  per 
mile.  A comparison  of  the  two  weeks  shows  an 
increase  in  the  aggregate  receipts,  of  25,8631., 
and  in  the  number  of  miles  open,  of  227. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Mr.  Howard  Evans,  assistant  surveyor  to  Salford 
corporation,  has  been  appniuied  borough  sur- 
veyor to  the  corporation  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 


Potter 

Tomkinson 

Bateman 

Cbeeiham  

Haigh  & Co 

Rome  

Hargreaves  .Sc  Grindrod... 
IndusUial  Building  Co.  ... 

Nicholson  & Ayre 

Urmsou  

Bridge  (accepted) 


2.908  0 
2,997  0 
2,904  0 
2,955  0 
2,9')')  0 
2,889  0 


2,770  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  at  Clnughton, 
Birkenhead.  Mr.  Lewis  Honiblower,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  George  Nonheroft,  surveyor 

J.  & W.  Walker  £4,/6o  0 0 

N;oho:,ou4A,r. l.WJ  0 0 

4.533  0 


Fiaher 

Haigh  & Co 

Blakelev  

Industrial  Building  Co. . 

Urinson  

Forde  (accepted) 


0 0 


4,:385  0 0 


-1,017  0 0 


Societies.  — The  Royal  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  severally  held  their  first 
meeting  for  the  session  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  17th  inat. 

Institute  of  British  Architects.— At  the 

meeting  ou  Munday  next  (2lat),  Mr.  B.  Ferrey 
will  read  a paper  “ On  the  West  Front  of  Wells 
Cathedral.” 


Society  of  Painters  In  Water  Colours.— 

The  private  view  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of 
sketches  and  studies  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  the 
26th  inst. 


The  late  Dady  East  as  an  Artist. — A 

painted  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  hall 
of  Bourton  House,  Moreton-iu-the-Marsb,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lady  East.  The  window, 
which,  besides  twenty  panels  of  painted  border, 
comprises  fifteen  panels  representing  the  various 
armorial  bearings  of  Sir  James  East’s  family  for 
tho  last  200  years,  was  painted  by  Lidy  East  for 
the  town  residence. 


Watford  Vnlon  Chapel.— The  hot-water 
apparatus  for  warming  this  chapel  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Sjqs,  of  Bankside. 


£3,591 
..  3,493 
..  3,421 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Chucch-road,  Brixton, 
Joseph  Ga'.e,  architect 

Kirk 

Downs 

Colls  

Gammon 

Little  

Browne  & Robiuson,... 

Henshaw 

Rider  

Sewell  

D.  King  & Sou 

Shepherd  


3,293  0 
3,282  0 
3,243  0 


3,177  0 
3,130  0 
2,960  0 


For  tho  restorati' 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Hine 


AS. 


TENDEES. 


For  new  sewers 
Feareon  ... 
Marshall ... 

Semell 

Hayces  ,,, 

Kilry  

Patman  ... 
Anderson 
Stsnden  .. 
Hayward.. 
SiuABon.. 

Carter 

Kelly  

Pizzoy 

Hubbard.. 
Bayes  ..... 
Bugbird  .. 


for  the  Enfield  Local  Board 

£1,999  0 0 

1,480  0 0 

1,414  0 0 

1,400  0 0 

1,363  0 0 

1.293  0 0 

. . 1,263  0 0 

1,250  0 0 

1,199  0 0 

1,197  0 0 

1,18't  10  0 

1,180  0 0 

1,177 


1,12 


0 0 


0 0 


Hodson  & Facon 

Stevebson  A Vi'cston. 

Wort!)  

8.  A W.  Pattinson.... 

Haamiss  

C.  A W.  B.  WilUoa  , 

■'i\'hite  A Wood  

Otter  A Binns 

Walter  A Hensman 

Belton  

Thompson  

Otter  A Elsi-y 

Knigbt  

Johnson 

Young  (accepted)  ... 


of  Coningsby  Church,  Liucolnshiie 
~ architects;  — 

Nave  A Aisles.  Chancel. 

£1,662  £904 

. 1,417  833 

1,314  998 

1,343  877 

1,277  926 

1,171  825 

1,109  825 


1,123 


787 


835 


1,141  ,,  . 

1,106  739 

1,066  762 

1,113  690 


For  making  up  Osborne-road,  for  the  Acton  Loc 
'’“"^ilUckmore ^629  0 0 


Pizzey 

Cbalkers... 

Porter 

Simson  ... 


Nov.  19,  1870.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


For  adrfitiona  to  workliooae,  io  Poland-street,  i 
street,  for  the  (juardisns  of  WcBtroinater  Uoioi 
Wm.  Lee,  architeet.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Linadell  & GiiTard  : — 

Baol  £15,fi39  0 

Fo-viey  li,960  0 

Howard 1-1,850  0 

Mann 1-1,585  0 

Yates 14,648  0 

Heushaw  14,143  0 

Crockett  13,9(50  0 

Lathe.v,  Bros 13,923  0 

Hart  13, (-oO  0 

Eaten  & Chapman 13,810  0 

Nightitigdla 13,(522  0 

Bcrivrner  &,  White 13’665  0 

Hiecs  13,641  0 

Markwiek  & Thnrgood 13,4.i2  0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 13,350  0 

Wnght,  Bros.,  & Goodchild  ...  ]2,8  '0  0 

Hill,  Keddel],  & Waldram* 13,773  0 ' 

• Acoeptea. 


For  building  a tower  with  spire  to  Wrayabury  Church  :• 


Nightioeale  

Mole 

Price  

Emerson  

Taylor !. !!!!";;! 

Woodward 

Kelly  

Gibson,  Bros 

Fasanidge  & Son 

Harley  

Reayell  ] 

Wright,  Bros.,  & Goodchiid*" 
* Accepted. 

sowers,  ic.,atBow  Commoi 
Kobert-street,  for  the  Vestry  of  tli 
Old  Town.  Mr.  Knight,  surveyor 

Vicatda  & Care 

Still ;;;;;;; 

Hare 

Webatrrs 

Putter 

Morris 

Iro’is  

Killingbrook  & Radley  

W’igmore 

Pearson  

Hubbard 


,.£2,323 
1,(167  0 0 
1,663  0 0 
1,579  0 0 
1,481  0 0 
1,42)  0 0 
1,399  0 0 
1,340  0 0 
1,277  0 0 
1,275  0 0 
1,260  0 0 


..£1,293  0 
1,170  0 
..  1,110  li 


For  house  and  shop,  on  the  Marquis  of  Wesfminster'i 


Ennor  .... 
Brass  .... 
Sewell  .... 
Howard  . 
Condor  , 


For  house  and  shop,  on  the  Marquis  of  Wostmiaater’ 

Sowell 

Couder 

Howard  


,.  £.3,920 


3,752  0 0 
3,636  0 0 
3,666  0 0 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

.-T.3I.-A.  R.— 0.  G.-J,  V.— MiPB  B 


. F.-Rbv.  F.  B.-G. 


-J.  P.- 


-Messn.  T.-W.  H.  B.-J. 
•-'o.— K,  A Sod.— K.  W.  F.- 
-T.  C.— Rntat>»yer.— P.  S.— 
-R.  F.-O,  w.  B,-F  O- 
W.  II.  (amounts  .ho 


T.  * I.-J.  p._J,  A I 

a.  w.-p.-j,  B.  0.- 

C.  C.  U.-W.  il-T.  R.- 
L.  B.-H.  J.  M.-Mr.  ' 

T.  W.-J.  U.-T.  0-H. 

Morf.  U— J.  0.— Eifiie 
(coiiutt  on  huuret  pla 
aenll,-  6 A a,  ((ucnini.lBte  luformatlon).— U.  T. 

Inland  Beveuu^  IBcp,  should  bo  Ukenl  — A 
W B.  (next  wtek'i 

All  .Utemonu  of  facta,  II.U  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  «ootD 

The  responsibility  of  aifned  articles,  and  papers  r 
public  msetings,  rcsia,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Q.  (next  ' 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCBIBEES. 

ThePullisher  cannot  le  responsible  /or  Testi. 
MONiALs  left  at  the  Offi.ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  setit. 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock  D m 
on  THURSDAY. 

tS"  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  BuUder,'* 
No.  1,  Yorli-strect,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
*Ed/itor,'‘  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
kingdom  will  be  supplied  with  The  Buildek 
direct  from  the  Office,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Bhillings  per  arwiuw,  payable  in  advance. 


Ju«t  Publljhed.  price  3». 

[■  T^HE  REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

• J MITTEE  of  the  TOT  PEN  HAH  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 
on  the  DIrtPOBAL  of  ibe  sewage  „f  iheif  OUnIcL 

Edited  by  P.  P.  MaRhH  \LI.,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  Biard. 

B.  4 F.  N.  SPUN , 4S.  Chatlng.cro»f. 

SOCIETY  of  ANTIQUARIES  of 

k / LONDON.— VETUBTA  MONUMENTA. 

The  followiug  puftioue  of  Vul.  VI.  are  nuv  pub  lahed,  and  may 
be  hwl  at  the  Society's  Apiitineula  at  Sotueraet  House,  or  ihrough 

1.  Thiee  Plates  of  the  CHAIR  of  St.  PETER,  preeerv.d  at  Rome  • 
wllh  Irf-tlerpreai  hy  the  late  A.  AMHPirKL,  Eeq.  F8A  aud’ 
A.NBoBITTEsq  K.S.A.  P.il.l870.  Price  9«.  Uil.  ; ti.  Fellows,  Gi. 

2.  Four  Plaits  in  Cliromolllhograpby,  repr.ido-lng  Il'uroiti»t»rt 
Panes  of  Ancient  Iiltli  ifSS,  with  Letlerorese  hy  ibe  lit«  Rev.  J.  H 
TOUD,  L'.D,  F.P.A.  Fob  1870.  Price  16a.  j to  FellowB,  IOj. 

J.it  piibllehed,  In  one  bstidimne  vtl,  me,  pric«  28'. 

■piDDELL’S  ('ARPENThiK,  JOINER, 

A\j  STAIR  BUIIDER,  aud  HAND  RAILER.  Complete. 

" To  one  and  all  tbi«  work  will  bo  found  most  useful  Oaitder 
Edinburgh  THOMA3  C.  JaCK.  Lo  .tlou  : clMPKlN  S CO. 

Bnund  In  cloth,  Is.  Od.  nr  post  free  f.ir  21  a’nraps. 

- gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

••Ircludea  a considerable  amount  of  useful  in'ornullon  on  the 
BUhjecis  of  wh  ch  it  treat-.”— BuKder,  Augtn'  27.  .870. 

Sr.  I’ANCRAS  IRON  WORK  CuMPsNY,  Old  Saint  Paicras- 

“ WT'ORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

T V HOMES." 

The  new  and  iUnitrated  edition  of  The  Dw-!llnesnf  the  Labour, 
lug  ('lHS.es."  by  BKNRT  ROBERTS.  Eeq.  FS  A.  (aulhorof  " Home 
Eoforu,."  and  " Tbo  Physical  Couditiou  of  lha  Lanuurlng  Classes  ") 
will  he  found  a summary  of  the  efforla  at  hf-me  aud  abroad  to 
a-  cure  *'  Hmlthy  Home.  " for  working  men  aud  women. 

“ A most  valuablo  ii.udbook."— Airilder. 

To  be  bad  at  the  Oface  of  the  Society  for  Iinpruring  tbo  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Gla-scB,  21,  Exeter  GhiI,  Screud.  Price  7e.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  nnuibered  ou  sheet,  -with  Speclflcstlons,  *o. 

d By  THOMAS  MORRI-i,  Architect. 

■Wilh  Dfsigi.b  fni  Villas,  Parenusses.  and  (tnuu'ry-houies 

A HOU.-iE  f.ir  the  KUBUEBS,  Socially 

JrV  Btid  Artbileclursliy  tketched.  Thud  fdlilnn.  12*  61  cloth. 

PERSPECTIVE  or  GRAPRIC  PROJEC- 
TION. Pnaiiei,  DiSgiual  Puu-angnUr.  Graceful.  3s  01 

HANDBOOK  for  VALUERS,  CLAIMANTS, 

MANAGERS,  ani  VENDORS. 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  OTHER  COM- 

PBNSATION  for  PROPERTY  end  PKR.SON.  4-  6t 

DILAPIDATIONS  ECCLESIASTICAL  and 

GENERAL  4'. 

blMPKlN,  MARvHAT.L  A CO. ; aufl  (post  'ii'j)  tbs  Autiior, 

12,  R-'geDi-ilreet.S.W. 

nnO  ARCHITECTS.-DESIGNS  f,.r~new 

1.  CHURI'UKS  or  CHAPELS.  E.d-0'|ia1  or  Koocniiform4f  or 
Eiigravims  of  Ruil.lings  tprontly  erro'el,  CA*'  BR  INdEKf  KD  in 
tbv-BAPriSr  HAKDROteK"  th»  AnnUHl  of  (he  Baptists  -For 
terms  ai-ply  so  YAlEd  & ALRX.ANDER.  Symoud'.  luu,  Cliancaiv. 
lane.  W.P.  ' ' 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

A-  BUIT.DRBa  and  Oliere  desiring  a really  goi,d  syslem  can 

have  a SET  of  MOURLS  for  BUII.  KHS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE 
ENTRY,  tu  wlil.h  w«B  awarded  the  prlxH  nifered  in  ” Tne  Bulld-r  " 
No,  I.iBO.  Hf  d which  bss  been  adop'ed  by  many  la-ge  firms.  AUo  a 

NJO  MOKE  LEAKAGE  in  GLASS 

ROOFP.-WANTRD.  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  to  enable 
Tinw  . '**“  pr'l'mln.i.y  fees  f.ir  securing  au  INVBN. 

TION  to  yreveut  ihe  water  ouilng  Ihroiigh  ihe  Up.  of  gtaa.  in  sky- 
Vi'a"*’  hoofi,  rendeiing  le  k*ge  impos.-iuli.,  aMh-same  time 

hiding  thbj,>intourhein.ide.  The  cost  win  uvt  .xce-d  Id.  per  foot 

S'  per.  moie  than  the  ordinary  light*,  aud  can  he  made  either  in  wood 
or  metal.  The  adver'lser  Is  willii  g i/i  dep  wit  ihe  let’ere  patent  as 
secutuy,  and  toe,,Uilly  Bhste  the  preSts.- Address,  J.  R,  80,  Brcck- 

nools-road,  Onm.Jen-iead, 

"Partnership. — a Gentleman  educated 

iritl,  an‘'AHrHf'?mIr''?'''”'‘‘t’  «''3R  a PARTNBKSHIP 

/UERK  of  WORKS  WANTED.— KID-  » 

\J  DEcMlNSTER  LOCAL  BOARD.-Tha  Local  B*rd  of  Kid 
«rR^o;iruudeV"the"^^^^^^  C 

tending  the  Oo-etruitiou  of  the  Sewerage  aud  Wa  erwurks.  Anoli- 
cants  to  stale  Ibeir  qualification,  Hgs,  and  amount  of  remuneratloa 
exiec'ed,  and  give  reLreoces.  aud  fo'w.m  ih-m  u-derciver  to 
the  Clerk  to  ibe  Lec.l  Board  of  Kiildrrmiuster.  addressid  to ’ilia 
Cbaitmsu  of  the  Public  Works  CoramlU  e.  endured  A,  pli^  Ion 
foi  Siiualhin  of  Clerk  of  Works."  Tbo  application  to  be  leut  iu  on  ® 
or  before  MONDAY,  the  2Sth  last. 

Dated  ICtb  Novutuber,  1870, 

jAMSd  MOIITON.  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 

Person,  eauvaa.iug  will  lu.t  be  eligib’e. 

/^AS  and  WATER  MANAGER,— The 

VJ  widnsa  Local  Board  require  the  8RRVI0R3  of  a Person  ’’ 
thor^ghly  capable  of  uudeciaklng  the  MAcAOEURNr  of  tbelr 
GAbWuRKS  aud  WAfERWORKS.  Thn  perSHri  uupoiuted  will  he 
required  to  devole  bla  whole  time  to  >bs  aervjce  of  iha  Board.  ” 
Salary,  1801.  jie.  aniium  — Appllciilous,  acouupaulrd  by  teatimo-  ^ 
mala,  ta  eeaied  cover,  eudorjed  ” Oa*  and  Waier  W.irka  Mauager  " “ 
til  befoiwardedio  the  Chiirman  of  the  L-cal  Board.  Widnes  near 
WarriugtOD,  ou  or  bolore  the  10  ta  IlHO-IMBER  iiexi  ’ 

o.  TT  I TUOMAS  BKA3IBY.  L wUetb. 

St.  Helen  e,  10th  Novrmber,  1870. 

X^JANTED,  a GENTLEMAN,  to  introduce  • 

’ Ti  1*  hew  STOVE,  and  ebtatn  orders  upon  commirjioa  A “ 
small  salary  will  be  aUen.— Addrcae,  SHO,  Office  of  •'  'Ibe  Riitirte.  ” ** 

■VyAN'J’ED,  iQimediatfly,  an  ASSISTANT  ^ 
TT  thoroughly  comi’eteut  to  Make  durveya.  Tike  Levela.  and  1 
*■  ‘■“t- 

wanted,  by  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUE-  ^ 

* T Vb^OR.cl  16  yri»’s’  expel  ieuce,  EM  PLOY  MKNT  f.ir  tue 
who  e or  part  of  Iiia  time.- Address,  012,  Office  oi  '•  Xhe  B iild-r  " 

''SLANTED,  in  a Drawing  Office,  a practical  ‘‘ 

1 L'  ,MAN.  who  cau  make  drawl,  gs  sud  estlir.at.a  ..f  iron  and 
lead  woik,  aud  lake  Oirquantltie-.  He  must  be  a thoroughly  com-  -% 
work's*  Noviiatu'’*’'^  j“  Irou- 

A^ANTED,  a competent  SAW  - MILL  jo 

^ iji  “"““geaiid  w.,rk  at  sawing,  pl.niug,  sud  ni 

moutdlDg  lu.cliineiy  No  one  wiihout  go.  a ■ xpen.nco  ti.ed  apply,  — 

jimber*M«‘ jL'uni‘''wi.r‘*h''^'‘‘®““'‘^ 

WANTED,  by  a first-rate  AKCHlTEO-  p, 

T y lUBAL  DKAUUHT&MAN,  a RE-BNGaOKMEST.  Cm  go 
prepare  w.  ikn.g,  detail,  comp  tir  on,  and  iiertpeoilre  drawings.-  >e 
AdJiea-,  No.  D86,  Utfico  of  •' ruo  Builder."  * 14 
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TO  MASTBR  PLTTMBERO,  Ac. 


WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a SITUA- 

. oil  Can  do  iiUlD  zinc-work  or  jasatling,  and  willing 


— Address,  C.  B.  28, 


TO  AP.CmTECTS  A 


YITANTEDby  an experienceii  DIIAUGHTS- 

• • MAN.  E31PLOy>lENT.  Accusloned  to  prenare  floUhed, 


.qnare,  PentonviUe, 


TO  SMITHS,  Ac. 


n/” ANTED,  by  a good  Workman,  a SITU- 

» ATION  u above.  Good  reference.— Apply  to  3.  C.  4J,  Nort  h* 


TO  PIU.>IBFRa  AND  HOUSE  DRCORATOH3. 

WANTED,  by  .a  THKEE-BKiNOH 


To  CARPENTF-RS,  Ac. 


wanted,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

»»  TION  as  IMPROV-TR.  Would  r^onlra  hut  a 


TO  TI35BRlt  5IERPHANT8  OR  OTHERS. 

Ty^ANTEU,  by  a Young  Man,  a JOB,  to 

at  Moulding  Machine,  and  Ssw-Shirteuliig  M loblne. 


t,  Isllnston,  Load  in 


eight  yeari.—Apply,  W.  D. 


, TO  MA'TER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

by  ^ Young  Man,  a Constant 

’!  , ®‘T.'^AT10.V  as  PLUMBER,  orona  Job.  Can  do  psio'iog 


0 psio'iog 

blmieir  Ksuaraliy  nieful.  Gaud 
J.  — AddieM,  0,  L Plumber.  No.  21.  Wood- 
roai,  Paddington. 


RANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

8ITU-\irON  or  JOB.  Haudy  at  tra*  an.l  liit-water  work, 
i or  country.  Oor.d  rrfeteuoe.-Addrese,  W.  B.  8,  Charles- 
I.  Kenelugt.>n-sqaar>>,  W. 


TO  CIVIL  ESGINSERa  AND  SURVEY 


W-'5^NTEU,  by  a firat  class  ASSISTANT, 

Teiir  »['■  shcrlly  dUengage-i,  a KB-RNOAQKMhNr. 


Yritmiuster-cbaaiber 


WTO  ARCHITB'TS. 

ANTED,  by  a first-rile  GOTHIO 

DAArGHrAMAN.  a EE  ENG AORMBN P.  I«  well  up  In 


up  lu 
F-Ucoy- 


TO  BniLDBRS,  SUOPFITTER-O,  AND  OTHERS. 


...  ....a  luri.u,  amiities.  a Bli'UATION  in  a g-iod 

been  uard  to  shnp  fitting  aud  Jobbing,  fan  d i French 
^g.  WuKe..  (.Jt.  A couetauoy.— Addiee*.  A.  J.  F-aucu'e 

lice.  W.ndaworth.enA.I  • 


WANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  to  LOOK 

AFfER  a BUaiNES-S  iu  ibe  Building  Trade,  or  any  lilies 
l»  requlr-il,  or  t'l  collect  re-  te.  or  bi  uipeiiutMid  general 
lepalre,  or  es’liuele  for  wo  k,  or  willing  to  a*»iit  In  th*  hti.i.ie-.  if 


TO  PLUMBER-*,  BUILDERd.  AND  OTHERS. 


Bili'e-poud,  lellojtju.  N. 


8 ZINC- 
e.  — Addrt»h 


WTO  ARCaiTECrd  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

CLKBKof  WORKS.a  RE-ENGAOBM  eNf  or  t ITUaTIDN 


GENERAL  MaNAOINQ 

Ideteilili 
43.  W.  D. 


FOREMAN. 
, Or.ifloii-ro 


WTO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONOSRS. 

ANTED,  by  a thoroughlf  practical  Work- 

“•D.  RMPLOYMBVT,  a«  doT-WAlER,  STEAM,  GAS, 


g buildjl.g.. 

. u oui-doiPt  W. 
C.  W.  No,  8,  Carbur  o 


wanted,  employment,  as  a good 

r T JOBBING  PLUMBER,  ZIN  'WORKER,  au-l  GASFlrrHU. 


WANTED,  HMPLOYMENT,  by  a Car- 

*T  pcDler  and  Joiner.  Age  37.  U.e  I to  all  Mai-oe  of  work,  in 
town  and  ouuiitiy.  N-,  o J-otl;n  to  a factory.  CousUn-y  chief 
plJeeL-AddiMi  CARPE.NlEtt.  Clara  Cottage.  UytoD»>oue,  a.' 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a re- 

H a.  PLUnnSK,  PaINTc.R, 


d PLAIN  ZlMCWOKKn-R, 


kud  In 

make  hlmietf  aeeorally 

iot.-Addcd»j,  H,  H.  72, 


BUILDRRS  AND  HOUSE  AOilNrS. 


WANTED,  EMPi^OYMENr;  by  an  ex- 

.1  ’ Pe'lMired.  acllve  Mao,  aged  32,  Uae.l  to  gen.ral  altera- 


TO  BBLLHANORRS,  DASF1TTER8,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

» T Man  In  Hie  above  line,  lii  t.wn  or  eonu'.rv.— AddreeS 
J,  WoOnWAllU,  4.  Now  eud.  H.iupatetd,  ' 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

T T MAN,  a»  QRAINERan  l M \HBLER.  or  GRN-R.AL  HAND  in 


country.— Addieii,  A.  W.  Uorfa  C.,ffea- 


TO  BUILDERS. 


T\7'ANTED,a  SITUATIUN,  as  WORKING 

T T FOREMAN,  by  a < experienced  Mau  In  etalre,  ehop-fronle. 


TO  BIIILDEE3.  PLUMBERS,  AND  DECOR.VTOBS. 

YYTA^TED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady, 

*•  * tb-iToug'ily  toed  ptacucLl  PLUMBER, 
PAINTER.  T.RAu  or  SASH  GLAZIER,  lu  all  It,  branohei.  le  a 
aud  decoratur.  Pattorua  of  gralulog  o»ii  bew,.  If 
d re'ereii.ie  givcu.  Wagee  aiodewte.— Addrea,  W.  K. 
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TO  MASON9.  _ 

an  ENGaGEAIENT,  a.3  UI* 

Wu  in  lust  iitn«tion  four  jpara.  Good  refer* 
W»b,bS4i.  perweek.-Addre.i,  W.  J.  0.  22,  Aldenham* 
ett”  8t.  PaPCtaB-road.N.W. 


■\17AIsTEI), 

VV  PBOVER 


TO  ARCeirKCT?.  _ 

'ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

A8BISTANT.  AccHitomed  to  prepare  finUhed,  work'ng, 
and  detail  drawlDSte,  apeeiBcatlooa,  todealgo, 

In  oonstmctioD,  and  h**  had  the  ° 

lime-Addrei>.  ARCHITECT,  Mr.  BobetUoQ.  »5,  Upper-elreet, 


TO  BtriLDKBS,  *c.  

I'^fANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

VV  CLERK,  *c.  Aged  22.— Addreee,  No.  678,  OUloe  of  “The 
PuildfT.” 


10  AKCHITECTd  AND  BCJRVEYOK0. 


■\X7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  pood  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Good  references. -Address. 


P.  E.  T.  48.  Felej-B' 


VITANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMBNT,  by 

V V a Iboronghiy  prsellcai  GENERAL  OUT-DOOR  FORK  dAN. 


ad  joiner  by 
"The  Bulldei 


"XX^ANTED,  a REENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  or  WORKING  FOREMAN  o' OARPRSTERS 

~ - .-.i..-  Ag.ai.  Nootij-c'.'oo 

terrace.  Blue  Anchor* 


and  JOINERS,  Good  references  »e 'oahllUy. 
to  the  c ountry.— Addiesa,  N.  J.  24,  Orange- 
ro-d.  Beim'-nd-ey. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYOR.^.  AND  BCIl^KRB. 

■\17ANTKD,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo- 

V V rary  or  three  or  foor  days  a week.  In  town  orconntry.  hy 
a flrst-clMsQ  'autity  Taker.  Measurer,  and  DraughUmat 
Kirst  clai.8  t«  iiuoid.ls.  Torins.  12s-ltfd-  per  day.— AJdrt 
News  rooms.  54.  King  WiLlam-strett,  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  _ „ 

a EE-ENGAGBMENT,  as 

< ASSISTANT,  by  a neat  and  efBejent  DRACO  HTS^ 
MAN,  who  has  had  four  years'  rxveiletice.^and  i- 
eeueral  ronllue  of  an  ofBce.  Excellent  re.Brenct 
A.  Y.  Z.  9,Crawford-stioel,  Camberwell. 


A 


CLEEKof  WOFKS  desires  an  ENGAGE- 


No!  640,  Ofliee  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BORVEYORS. 


A N experienced  MANAGING  ASSIST- 

JTi.  ANT  desires  a RE-KNGAGEMENX  temporary  or  otherwise. 


, X.  Y.  Poet-cffice,  lid.  C»mdon-road,  N.' 


\ N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

■V_  MANcffrre  bis  SERVICES  in  making  per-pecllre,  detail, 
d working  drawings,  4c.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  G.  L care  ol 
Ingram,  33  Alng*  treet,  8.W.  


A 


N AEOHITEOTDKAL  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN.  well  up  in  Grtblc  and  other  C'Utract  and  working 


N Architectural  DRAUGHTSMAN  is 


AL  

A\.  DISENGAGED.  Perepectlves,  competition,  end  working 
drawings  and  details.  Flrst.c’ase  referrmea  In  London  and  country. 
England  or  abroa'*.— Address,  J.  B.  E.  Rhodes  House,  Cheelham- 
hill,  Manchester.  


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  draughtsman  and 

GENERAL  ASSlSl’ANr  desirrs  a RE-ENGAQF.MBNT  In  a 
Loiili'D  offii'e.'  Temporary  or  otherwise,  Termi  moJerale.— Address, 
A.  C.  1.  Dunlace-road,  I.o»er  Clapton 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUKVSYDR9, 

NEAT  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN rrquires  a RE-ENGAOEAENT  In  LondoD.  permanent 
temporary.  Desigo.  det.ll,  p-rspeotlve,  and  go-ui  colourst. 
ms.  30j.  per  week.  Unexceptionable  refnreocta. —Address,  B.  9, 
'red-streot,  Sr.  Oeorge's-rosd.  Peckham.  S.E^ 


A N experienced  CLEKK  of  WORKS,  just 

cornu  eting  ajoh,  iadeslronsof  a RE-KNGAGEHENT. — Ad- 


giighi’s,  Ellllugtion.  MUdli 


0 BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS, 

STONE  MERCHANTS.  Ac.- TO  BE  LET  at  Camberwell,  at 
Christmas  next,  a large  and  commodious  WHARF,  with  two 
cottages,  offices,  warehouses, stabling, and  large  private  dock  adj  uln* 
ing  the  Sn-rey  CanaL— Apply  at  31 , Addlngton-aquare,  8.E, 


Tc 


Eligible  building  land  to  be 

LET  or  SOLD,  foroittage  or  villa  residence',  in  r— — ' i-— 


lies  within  e-ay  distance  from  London.  Also  a few  SITES  for 
SHOPS  and  TAVPRNS.  Advances  if  required.— Apply  to  Meesra, 
EENNARD  4 BUCK,  Arcbltecto  and  Surveyors.  39.  Flnebarycirc  is. 


DUILDING  LAND— TO  BE  LET^  by  the 

IT)  Leathersellers'  i - — - - 


Company  BUILDING  LAND  at  Foreit*hUl, 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Forest-hill  Eailw.y  Button.  Roada 
and  sewers  completed.— For  plana  and  further  particulars,  apo'y 
personally,  to  Mr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  Surveyor,  No.  7,  East  India 
Avenue,  Leadenhall-stieet,  E.O, 


Kensington,  Holland  park.— 

First-class  BUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  with  the  ootinn 
of  purchasing  the  freeholi.— Apply  to  M'ssrs.  B JLiON  4 GRYLLB 
HILL,  tolicitors.  Elm-court,  Teuiol«!  R.  H.  PIBRPOINt,  Esq. 
Solio.Ur.  50.  LeiersUr-aquare,  W C. ; Ur,  WM.  SIM.  Aroniiec',  1, 
Danes-lnn.  Strand.  W.C.  : or  Ur.  J.  BROADBRCOGB,  Surveyor.  1, 
Stanbope-fetTsce,  South  Kensington,  W, 


crystal  palace  COMPANY.  — To 

V.;  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.-CRYSTAL  PALACE  E3TATK— 


The  Crystal  Palace  Company  are  prepared  TO  LET.  -_ 

Leases,  for  a term  of  99  years,  csrialu  portions  of  their  FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY  abuttii  g upon  the  Pango  - road,  Tblckwond  - road. 
Aiierley-road,  and  P»laoe-ro»d.  Plans  and  conditious  may  he  seen 
on  application  to  JOHN  NiUlTON,  Esq.  Architect,  _24.  Old _B;-  ‘ 


1 Ur.  HART,  Acesuntant,  CrysUl  Palace,  Syden- 


WANDSWORTH  COMMON  (BOLINQ- 

VV  BROKE  GROVE). — TO  BE  LRT.  fronting  the  Common, 


inRdI 


? 8U- 


WANTED, 

VV  JUNIOR  AS! 


— Address, 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRaCTOBB,  AND  DECOl^TORd. 

ty  an 

PtiIHE 


-117  anted;  an  ENGAGEMENT,  b 

VV  energetic  Young  M.n,  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  I 
C'&T  CLERK.  U-ed  to  measutlog.  lterpliig__liro“,_  and 


- — abroad. 

aiich  uf  the  trade.  Aged  29,  Ba'ai 
atamforJ--lreel,  KlngsUod,  N. 


TO  LUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  , 

"WT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  efficient  and 

VV  energeue  5-bep  Foremen  of  JoineTs,  a RE-ENGAOSMESr. 

.,.0,.,  ..rhcPotOKNERaL  FORRMAN.  la  a good  dtsuiUtsmao, 


either  as  SHiaP 
also  accusU 
street.  Wai 


tGENERaL  FORRMAN. 

ischinery.  Aged  42.— Allre 
ire,  Pimlico. 


447ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION,  in  a Builder'.  Offle*.  Compstmt  to  msa-ure  work 
estimate.  *r.:  or  as  Clerk  In  a Brick.  Lime,  or  Slooe  Merchants 


12.  Office  ot  ‘ The  BuilJei 


A 


CLERK  ot  WORKS,  thorcoghly  ex- 

petienced,  desires  a RE-E''QAGI5UENT.  Joiner  1 by  trade. 
U s teslimonlaU,  refetanceB,  Ac. — Addresi,  67 J,  Office  of  " The 


TO  BUILDERS,  COSTRACtORS, 


An  experienced  BUiLDiiR’e'^  CLERK  and 

AhhleTANT  deelres  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  U.ed  to  e.ti- 


-ilbln  teu  minuUs'  walk  of  the  Wands wonh  Com 

tiori  and  fifteen  minute*’ from  the  Clapham  Juuctlon  Station.  FOUR  i| 
li'-ro'.m“d  HOUSES.  Rents  40f.  and  50J.  per  annum.  Other  hniisee  1 
cldrehy20Lto30f.  perannnm.-Apply  to  Mr.  SHORT,  P.-et-effleo.  ^ 
New  Waoilsworth  ; orof  HOOPER.  CORPS,  St  VARLBY,  3,  Park* 
prosfeoi.  Q'lcen  street.  Westminster.  S.W. j 


Cr 


A N experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

qualified  io  every  respect  to  esHmate  and  measure  up  works, 
iiiako  out  aotoun's  and  well  acquainted  with  tbe  duties  of  a 

u'aao  oui  a-.'.vuix  „ « a _ 


IITY  ot  LONDON.— BUILDING  LAND 

FOR  BALE,  hy  TENDER,— The  Guardians  of  the  East  ■. 
■Midon  Uninn  will  meet  on  WEDNESDAY.  theT'h  of  DRCEIIBER, 
1870,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  precisely,  at  thslr  Board-room.  No.  I, 
Kevonahire-pq-iare,  BUhop‘gate,  It.  pthe  said  City,  to  receive 
TKNDEhB  for  a CORNER  BUILDING  SITE,  formerly  No.  5, 
BomHclcl-street.  Mod  fii-lds,  near  ti  the  Broad  street  and  Moor*! 
'cet  Railway  Blatijos,  and  contalniog  a superficial  area,  i 
ot  1 500  feet  Sealed  Tender',  addressed  to  the  Guirdians.  • 
i«  forwar.led.  not  Uter  than  the  5'.h  of  DEilEMBEil  next,  to 
(Bee  of  Uesare.  A.  J.  B.aYi.18  4 SON,  Church-court,  Old 
where  particulars  and  condl'lone  of  Sate  may  be  oblaine  d • 
I’lardiauB  io  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  sny 


builder's 

and  lest 
>9.Quee 


road.  Dali 


TO  BUITDER5.  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK 

Its  res  a HE  BNGAOEMF.NT.  Can  measure  up,  esiima'e, 
poesl  price.  27  yeera  of  ag'.  marrleil.  Moderate  salary. 
Excel  etilcbaract  r.-Addresi,  BUILDER.  20,  Co’lege  p'.ao-,  KUg  a- 

road,  Chelsea,  S-W. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

‘WT’ ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser  (a  neat  and 

VV  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  upwards  ot  fitie  jesis'expe- 
• ——  „.<,-i.^T7ki TMU-v  1..  K.,  ari.hltaini.’a  ufnee— Address, 


ot.  CheUi 


i.  S.W. 


Wanted,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31,  an 

INGAGEMENT  wUh.aI!..llder.  7“'}, 

details  of  tbe  business,  and  good  accountant.  » couueiLm , wh  icn 

might  be  made  uiuloaily  advanUgeous,— Addres'.  B.  Y-  c reol 

Thomas  Fleming.  E>q.  7.  Denblgb-pl'ce.  S.W. 


TO  LIME  MERCHANTS,  WHARFINGERS,  AND  OTHERa. 

■\A7 ANTED,  by  the  Adveriiser,  a biiUA- 

VV  TION  SB  CLERK.  Haa  had  experience,  having  been  wharf 


Age-l  27.-Addrea3,  H.  P.  Wnarf, 


|TO  AECHirECTS  AND  BD1LDSR9. 


447" ANTED,  by  tbe  Advertiser  (aged  30), 

W aSITUATIONesCLEtiKoC  WOBKSor  FOREMAN.  Has 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  'S'l^us.brau'hes  of  the  business. 


w 


TO  BUIIDKBS,  PLUMBERS.  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

- . •'  IltflOrBITH  fliCl. 


, , TION . • 

FITTER,  BATH  and  UOT-WaTER  Fll'l'Krt 
Good  refertLcee.  — Aodresp.  A.  LlSlEtt,  Plumbe 


1 i’LUMBKR,  OAS 
.11  u,  braiictieJ. 
r'lchoke  place. 


A 


TO  BriLfEhS  AND  CONTRACTOPS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  GENERAL 

FOREMAN  requires  a RE-EnGAGEMENT,  to  t.ks  the  en'lie 
of  a Job.  T<  wi,  or  cf  uiitiy.  A Jutoer  by  trade.  Good  refer- 
-Addrese,  W.  169.  Cambridge  street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


A ECHITECT’S  ASSISTANT.— A Gentle- 

man.  ared  21,Beets»u  ENGAGEMENT,  aj  abvve. at  » 


B,  0.  CUTHBEBT,  Thames  Bank  U 


tUATEESIDB  PEEMI.SES  TO  BE  LET,. 


nsbourne-slreet.  ■ 

ford  Creek,  thoromh'y 
feet,  and  tbe  width  of 
near  tbe  London  high  i 
nd  to  be  most  luiinblsi 
alongside,  having  an  ample  dep'h  of 


V V on  Irfste  or  otbetwis* 

Greenwich,  Kent,  having  a fr.iitai 
whsrfrd  in,  of  92  feet ; depth  of  v 
the  rear  ahiiUlug  on  the  New  Not 

rnad,  110  feet.  The  said  prei 

for  tbe  discharge  of  ships 

W'ter  and  they  are  in  all  lesveou,  v,o,i  o.vu».,.v, 

Annly  «t  tbe  Oifice  of  SMITH.  BHEPHERD.  4 ADAMS.  Coal  Mer*. 
chants,  Sun-wharf.  Church  stiee',  Deptford  ; ot  at  their  Office,  New 
Bun-wharf,  Ravenabourne-slree'..  GreeuwicU 


A- 


N AECBITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S 

AflfciaTANTd'sireaa  BE-RNGaGEMUNT.  C.n  survey  and 
Is  c.mpeieiit  to  prepare  complete  n o'od’tefM 

^Wy'*modVr'l'lk-^Aadrere,  ARCHItECT,  Hart-heal,  vli 


rpo  BUILDERS.  — TO  BE  LET,  a most= 

1 eligible  PLOT  of  LAND,  a p»rt  of  the  Ashbumham  Esta'e,  i 
having  about  240  feet  frontage  in  Kiog's-road,  oopoaite  St.  Mark's  ' 
College.  The  plot  of  ground  U Inclosed  In  a tiog-feuee  8 f«et  high,  i 
and  there  is  n warkehop  of  Urge  dimeusiona,  with  general  offices,  • 
well  built,  and  lighted  with  aa.hea  and  sky  lights.  Tbe  wbotei 
effiirds  every  (acilliy  for  builders.  The  terms  andground-renti  ate  i 
low.  It  la  within  a short  distance  of  Chelsea  Station,  on  the  West’ 
Liiiidiin  Railway,  and  es»y  of  access  to  ste.mboats;  omnibuaei 
within  two  minutes’  wa  k rvery  ten  minutes.— For  t« 
the  Office.  Aibburnham  Estate,  Chelsea. 


II  ply  at 


'O  BUILDERS.— The  LEASE  (15  yearsX 

GOODWILL,  and  STDCK-IN-TRADE  of  an  old  ertabluhedi 


jt\  e: 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  AKCUITECTB. 

N ASSISTANT,  who  has  h-id  extensive 

experience  in  Railway  Dr»iu»g«  and  Arc'  iUeluriti  Construe- 
Woiks  desires  an  F NG.AGSMK.NT,  temporary  or  otherwise, 
ima  not  an  object.  I»  an  exp-rl-nced  survey. .r,  and  w..iild  under- 

‘wi^y'ilf^eucef off^'T^Vouw'gnTbXjl-A  M.  H 21. 

ug  Willi-m  atreel, Strand. 


L'liurch-Btreet,  Cam' 


A N experienced  T H R E E-B  RANCH 

J\_  HAND  (Ploimer,  Pnint.r,  and  Gluiiei)  is  In  WANT  of  a 
-•t-.-rr. .......  ..I,....  plUaBEB,  34,  K»pb»el-»tf*e-.  KnishU- 


TO  AROIUTECTS.  4c. 

an  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of  an 

/\  ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  a good  Gothic  and  Dalian  draughts, 
man.  with  B thorough  knowledge  of  perspective,  oulourlng,  doialU. 
and  oontrucilon.  epecimeus  and  refvrenoe  wil’  best  spiak  aa  to 
ability.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  ALi’ilA,  4,  Markbaru-street, 


A 


CARPENTER  and  JOINER  (member 


n church)  U r 

Wages  not  so  much  an  object.  J 
ton'a  Library,  Nottiug-hill  Gate.  W 


A CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  well  used 

to  B'Ucb  Work,  and  Ihn  usual  w .rk  at  a Jobbing  Shop, 
wiihes  to  obtain  KMPLOYMKNr,  in  row.r  or  counlrv.  t’oustaur 
einp'o.njeiit  the  flist  cousidaratlou.— Address,  No.  568,  Office  of 
■I  Tbe  Bull 'er."  


• MC'iri.l  w lljl,,  Ikuu  ,3  I i.i  *.  w.-  - . - . 

bUILDBR’d  BU81SE3STO  Bel  SOLD.  The  lale  propiiator  (deceased), 
had  an  extensive  busineis  In  and  arouud  the  inmeaslng  town  ot 
et.  The  preuilaca  are  well  adapted  for  business,  bslug  sUirate. 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  having  a good  dwelling-house,  and 
offices  cr.mmnuU'atUig  with  same.— For  terms,  apply  to  Me-sw, 
DUCKWORTH  4 CLaYDEN.  Hadley,  Lacnet;  or  Mr.  TOWN- 
SEND. Lingfield-road.  WlmbleJun. 


rpo  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

1 and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  very  extensive 
MiaES,  situate  in  Page’s  Walk,  Bermoodiiey,  close  te 
...c  Bricklayer’s  Anns  Station  ot  the  South  Eastern,  and  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coaet  Hallways,  conulning  an  area  of  nearls 
Three-quarters  of  an  Acre.  The  premises  oouelst  of  tbs  neceesary. 
bulldiuwi  for  a large  Sawing  and  Planing  MUl,  fitted  with  a 2o-borso 
power  c'indensing  sieam-angiue  and  two  boilers  attached,  sbaftiug 
and  dnviag  riggers,  two  self-acting  circular  saw  benches,  two  deal 
frame*  and  a planing  machine  ; slibliug  for  nine  horses,  counting. 
bonaes'twoshBds.anil  iu  adillton  thereto  a large  open  space  for 
pillDg’deaU  ot  other  purposes.  The  pcemtaes  are  suitable  for  a 
builder,  timlier  merchant,  or  any  trace  where  steam  powers  and 
large  area  are  neoaesary.  For  abuvlillug  business  these  premise  are 
admirably  a'apted,  aa  there  U ample  room  to  erect  workih.jps  of 
large  slie,  and  still  leave  a capacious  open  yard.  Tbs  engine  and 
machinery  will  be  let  with  the  pcemlsee. — Inquire  of  FULLER, 
HOBBEV,  SON,  & GO.  BUllter-square,  City;  or  of  BARTRAM  4 

CU.  oelv«dere-road,  Lambeth. 


A 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

GOOD  PLUMPER  is  in  WANT  ot  a 


irJi-.B.  No  ohjre 


A 


STAIRCASE  and  HANDRAIL  HAND 


Lhall'gatdrn*. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  4c. 

SITUATION  Wanted,  by  a praolical 

PAINTtR  Firsl-dMs  pescil  hand.  Cau  also  dr  gtsluing, 
baugiog,  and  luearurii.g  of  paiuteib'  work.- Addreta.  D.  G. 
if  Mr.  GiliBa,5U.  Ruxburab-air  et,  Gieenock. 


A 


REALLY  practical  Man  WANTb  a 

KE-ENQAUEMBNT  aa  FORF.MAN  or  CLEI  K.  Has  just 

daome  urgej.be.  C«Q  prepare  a set  of  pUna,  lake  out  qu-m- 

se.-Addrrw.  CaRPBMEB,  Mr.  Oeofferj'..  2.  PiJgeou-yurd, 
toad,  etralfotd.  E 


MPLOYMENT  wanted,  by  a 

JOINER'S  MACHINE  HAND,  U Work  a Ceneral  Joiner, 
ng  up  MuuldiiJE  Mochmee,  or  Saw  Bench.— Addr*-- 
Whi'e  H.rt-Blreet,  I 


E" 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BRICKS.  PIPES.  TILES,  4e. 


T>EQu’iRED  by  a praolical  Man,  a ] 

X\l  FNGAGMENT  a*  MANAGER.  Bxperleucrd  In  ere 
Worm  and  m.cbiuery.  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  manufactui 


RE- 


|•age'pipe•.  bailuiug  bricks 

roofing  tiles,  4.'.  Highe  t - 

Office  of  *'  Ihe  Builder." 


TO  EUII.DEBB. 


STAIRCASE  and  HaNDRAIL  WORK 


ttireehold  building  land  TO  let 

J:  lUFNRLL  PARK  WEST,  and  Estates  adjoining, 

minutes' wal 


-ailway  stations,  Improved  grouud-n 
Tub  *PABK,'’"iiTGHaA"'k-For  houses  from  fiOf.  to  70f.  p« 
'bYDESHAM.— For  bouses  25f.  p^r  annum.  Ground-rent,  31.  lOi 
of  2nf.  t 


Adve' 

LEE.  KENT,— For  houiei 
fcU  rrON.— For  houses  fi 


1 2o{. 


0 14'E,  per  i 


LOUGHTON  PARK.-For  hou3»i  of  from  60f.  to  701.  per  annum. 
HARROW.-For  bo 
BEXLEY.— For  ho 

Apply  to  Mr.  H.  A 


i 6ul.  to  701.  per  annum.  Advano. 


TTIREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUNI 

I'  tT  pAtiT.'rt  cHr 


A 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLTMBERd,  4c. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  25,  whose  last 


TO  BUILDKBH  AND  CONfRACTORS. 

rriHE  Advertiser  WANTS  a SITUATION 

I asTIME  and  STORE  KEEPER,  or  CLERK-  Goo.1  ref. 

In  late  employer. — Address,  Q.  N.  14,  Claytuu-street-  Ca’edi 


'TEMPORARY  assistance.— A Sur- 

I vescr  ot  Rieat  sxpeilence  in  M--a<iiiiug,  Esiimallng,  and 
OTsutUUs.  will  be  rIiui  to  give  TKMPUKaRY  AafclSlANCE^ 
Dashudgieatpracilcalexpei 


in  tftkiogai. „ — 

1 mis  loui'  •• ' u.v.  „„„..lake  the  bookb  mid  accounto  of  a Builder. 
Additse,  fcU  hVhYLR.  11,  ULke-ttreei,  PoiUaiid  place,  Londou,  W. 


P bT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD.— Tbe  Commissioners  of  Sewe: 
^tbe  Ui'y  ol  London  will  moot  in  the  Qnildhall  of  the  ssld  Oi'y  o 
TUKbDAY  the  22ud  NOVEMBER  uex',  at  H ALF-PAa  C T WELV 
o'olMk  piechely,  to  receive  PROPOSALS  tor  taklog  on  a BUILDIN 
LEASE,  for  » term  of  80_yea-  - 

PLOT  of  ' 


It  Ihe  9c 


,t.  Paul'. 


J’s  Chuicbjatd, 

ur'iLer  particulars,  with  conult'ous  auu  5 
isy  bo  hiul  on  apilicstlon  at  this  Office,  w 
lay  also  be  Bxeu.  Tbe  CumuiLsicuers  < 
rcept  the  highest  or  any  propo  al  uoletS  1 
liking  ptopotals  mu.t  atlend  jersonall, 
Dent,  on  tfie  abuve-meui ioucd  day.  al 
Bely,  and  the  party  whose 
■ --n  agreement  *•'-* 


■coyar 


r of  LudgHte 


18  of  proposs 


ock  prec- 


ribegro' 

I notblud  ihem-elves 
seiUB'l  e Iglble.  Persoi 
uv  by  * dn'y  aulbo.i* 
HALF-FAST  TWF.LI 
Her  IS  accept'd  will 


oised  0 


u»t  be 


Tender  for  Gr.mud.  St.  Pau 

addre8»ed  t i the  uiide.aigued,  hefo 

1 day  ot  ti  o»ty.— By  order  uf  the  LOI 

of  the  Uiiy  of  LodiK 


JOSEPH*  DAW,  Principal  Clerk 
rs  Office,  Guildhall.  29lh  SepUmber,  1870. 


Nov.  26,  1870.] 
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On,  Several  Subjects  : Some  of  them 
Serious. 


E cannot  hope  to  be 
always  amusing  j we 
cannot  always  be  even 
agreeable  ; bub  most 
now  and  then,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public 
and  of. the  profession, 
— of  careful  surveyors 
and  honest,  high* 
minded  builders, — say 
what  may  seem  ob- 
jectionable to  indi* 
viduals.  Several  occurrences  have  recently  led 
to  unpleasant  discussions,  have  brought  us  many 
letters,  and  need  further  ventilation.  Foremost 
amongst  these  is  what  we  may  call,  for  a double 
reason,  a “tender”  subject.  Correspondents 
urge  that  a wrong  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  paragraph  entitled  “ Erroneous 
Estimating,”  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
the  5th  of  November  inst.,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  columns  of  many  of 
the  daily  papers.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted, 
they  complain,  that  the  difference  in  the 
tenders  for  the  work  specified  to  be  done  at 
Nos.  3 and  5,  Buckingham  Palace-road  (one,  the 
highest,  being  2,1881. ; and  the  other,  the  lowest, 
800J.)  was  entirely  owing  to  the  builders  them- 
selves, and  demur  to  the  remark  that  as  all  the 
builders  tendered  on  the  same  bill  of  quantities, 
this  “discreditable  difference  ” must  have  arisen 
merely  through  the  prices ; they  think  un- 
deserved obloquy  has  been  attached  to  the 
builders  in  this  particular  case ; and  suspect 
that  some  one  else  is  to  blame  besides  the 
builders.  One  correspondent,  signing  himself 
“ Audi  Alteram  Partem,”  and  in  whose  good 
faith  and  accuracy  we  have  reliance,  says  : — 


“ I happen  to  be  the  surveyor  employed  by  one 
of  the  parties  tendering  for  the  work  to  make 
his  estimate  for  him,  and,  on  looking  over  the 
papers  pub  into  my  hands,  I found  this  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  the  stipulations  : — 

‘ The  bills  of  quantities  are  taken  out  with 
great  care,  and  are  believed  to  be  correct ; but 
of  this  the  contractor  must  satisfy  himself,  as 
neither  the  proprietors  nor  the  architect  will 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  quantities.’ 

Acting  upon  this  express  instruction  to  the 
contractors,  I took  sundry  measurements  of  the 
proposed  work  j but,  unfortunately,  the  bills  of 
quantities  had  come  into  my  bands  so  late  that 
I had  not  time  to  test  all  the  items,  and  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  trying  a few  of 
them.  The  results  much  surprised  me,  as  you 
may  gather  from  the  following  instances  : — 

1.  In  the  carpenter’s  bill  of  quantities,  as 
issued  to  the  contractors,  there  are  the  following 
items  : — 


Fo.  1.  30  squares.  Fining  oat  to  joist  to  floors. 

„ 30  squares.  Firring  out  for  ceilings  to  receive 

the  plasterer’s  lath. 

Fo.  2.  36  squares,  Firring  out  the  old  joist  above  and 
below,  to  secure  level  floors  and 
ceilings. 

or  96  squares  of  firring  out  altogether;  while  I 
cannot  make  out  so  many  as  40  squares.  The 


basement  and  the  ground  floors  were  to  be 
entirely  new,  both  joists  and  boards ; so  no 
firring  out  was  necessary  for  either  the  basement 
or  the  shop  floor  or  for  the  basement  ceiling. 
There,  remained,  therefore,  the  shop  ceiling,  the 
first-floor  ceiling,  the  bedroom  ceiling  and  the 
upper  bedroom  ceiling  to  be  firred  out;  also  the 
joists  of  the  first  floor,  the  bedroom  floor,  and 
the  upper  bedroom  floor, — four  ceilings  and  three 
floors  in  all.  The  measurement  of  these  floors 
and  ceilings  is  given  incidentally  in  the  bills  of 
quantities  themselves,  the  new  ground  floor 
being  stated  to  be  ‘ 5 squares  12  ft.  super., 
l^in.  tongued  and  grooved  shop  floor.’  There 
ought  to  have  been,  therefore,  if  this  measure- 
ment bo  correct,  20  squares  48  ft.  of  firring  out 
to  ceilings,  and  15  squares  36  ft.  to  floors,  or 
35  squares  84  ft.  in  the  whole,  instead  of 
96  squares,  as  put  iu  the  bill  sf  quantities.  How 
this  excess  of  more  than  60  squares,  worth  from 
Ts.  to  83.  per  square,  was  obtained  I am  utterly 
at  a loss  to  conceive.  Some  great  blander  must 
surely  have  unfortunately  been  made,  either  iu 
the  squaring  the  dimensions,  or  in  the  manu- 
script, or  in  the  lithography.  It  is  only  right  to 
pub  such  a construction  upon  it  until  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  for  explanation. 

2.  The  second  instance  (not  so  astounding  as 
the  former),  which  I shall  give  is  this: — In 
Folio  1 of  the  carpenter’s  bill  of  quantities,  there 
is  an  item  of  ‘ 24^  squares  of  yellow  batten 
flooring.’  Now,  I have  already  mentioned  that 
the  shop  or  ground  floor  was  to  be  ‘IJin. 
tODgued  and  grooved,’  and  that  it  measured 
5 squares  12  fc.,  which  measurement,  I believe, 
to  be  sufficiently  correct.  There  would  remain, 
therefore,  the  basement  floor,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  floors,  or  four  floors  in  all,  to 
have  new  boards.  If  the  area  of  one  floor  be 
5 squares  12  ft.,  how  can  four  such  floors  mea- 
sure 24^  squares  ? Surely  four  times  5 squares 
12  ft.  must  be  20  squares  48  ft.,  not  24^  squares 
as  pub  in  the  bill  of  quantities.  There  might 
possibly  be  a few  feet  more  in  the  upper  story, 
if  the  walls  were  half  a brick  thinner  than  in  the 
stories  underneath,  bub  this  would  make  but  a 
very  trifling  difference. 

3.  Folio  2 in  plasterer’s  work  shows  : — ‘ 50  yds. 
plain  cementing  to  chimneys.’  My  assistant 
went  on  the  roof,  and  could  not  by  any  means 
make  25  yards  of  this,  not  even  if  he  reckoned 
the  inside  of  the  parapets  as  well. 

I could  mention  other  items,  but  your  space 
I fear  would  bo  too  much  occupied.  Enough 
was  seen  by  me  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety 
of  the  instruction  to  the  builders,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  quantities,  and  enough  I think 
has  been  brought  forward  by  me  to  show  that 
estimates  would  be  likely  to  vary  in  such  a case 
as  this.  One  contractor  would  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  work  himself,  and  form  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  quantities ; another  would  go 
partially  into  it,  as  I was  compelled  to  do  for 
want  of  sufficient  time;  and  others  wonld  take 
the  quantities  just  as  they  were  furnished,  and 
estimate  accordingly.’  My  advice  to  my  client 
under  the  circumstances  was  this,  to  pub  his 
estimate  in  at  a prime-cost  price,  believing  there 
would  be  a sufficient  excess  found  in  the  quan- 
tities to  yield  him  a profit.  To  go  lower  than 
this  I dared  not  advise  him,  for  I was  nob  sure 
whether  the  quantities  were  to  form  part  of  the 
contract,  in  which  case  he  might  probably  be 
compelled  to  make  an  abatement  if  the  quanti- 
ties were  found  to  be  oonsiderab’y  less  than 
stated. 

I have  written  this,  air,  to  mitigate  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  the  expressions  of  surprise 
and  censure  which  have  in  this  case  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  the  beads  of  the  unfortunate 
builders  who  could  so  widely  differ  as  do  the  re- 
spective sums  of  2,1881.  and  8001.  Did  this  pre- 
posterous difference  arise,  in  my  opinion,  from 
difitrence  in  price  alone,  I should  say,  let  the 
builders  by  all  means  suffer  the  obloquy  which 
would  deservedly  attach  to  so  ‘ discreditable  a 
difference  but  any  one  may  readily  see  that,  if 
the  bnilders  went  into  the  quantities  themselves, 
they  did  not,  in  fact,  all  ‘ tender  on  the  same 
bill  of  quantities,’  and  may  suspect  that  the 
differences  might  probable  arise  from  other  cir- 
cumstances than  mere  difference  of  prices. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  more  time  should  bo  given  to  contractors 
to  make  their  estimates  than  has  been  ens- 
tomary  of  late,  and  that  greater  facilities  should 
be  afforded  them  to  go  into  the  quantities  them- 
selves if  they  desire  to  do  so  ? The  short  time 
given  in  many  cases  is  indeed  preposterous,  and 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  making  trustworthy 
estimates.  Another  point  which  I wish  to  submit 


to  you,  as  a man  of  great  experience  in  your 
profession,  is,  whether  you  deem  it  expedient 
for  architects  themselves  to  take  out  the  quan- 
tities of  the  work  which  is  to  be  executed  under 
their  direction.  I have  always  found  that  much 
more  satisfaction  has  been  given  and  confidence 
expressed  when  well-known  quantity  surveyors 
have  been  employed  for  that  purpose.  I have 
endeavoured  to  look  most  carefully  into  this 
case,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  I have  not  in 
any  way  misunderstood  it,  and  so  have  uninten- 
tionally misrepresented  it.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  I have  done  so,  I shall  be  happy  to  make 
any  suitable  apology  or  retractation : until  then  I 
must  believe  that  the  builders  have  had  scant 
justice  done  to  them  in  this  matter;  and  that, 
as  the  accusation  against  them  has  been  sopnblic 
and  wide-spread,  it  is  only  right  that  any  fair 
defence  wMch  can  be  offered  on  their  behalf 
should  be  made  equally  so." 

Most  certainly ; and  we  willingly  give  insertion 
to  these  observations.  The  architect,  Mr.  Dale, 
we  have  no  doubt, is  quite  able,  and  will  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  explain  the  apparent  errors. 

We  printed  last  week  a list  of  tenders  for 
erecting  the  tower  and  spire  of  Wraysbury 
Church,  under  Mr.  E.  Brandon,  architect,  which  is 
strangely  similar  in  its  terrible  diversity  to 
that  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  the  highest 
being  2,3231.,  the  lowest  9501.,  and  both  were, 
as  we  believe,  from  very  respectable  persons. 
Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  all  concerned  in  these 
and  like  cases  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  right 
explanation  of  such  an  injurious  discrepancy. 
We  have  obtained  from  one  of  the  builders, 
not  amongst  the  lowest,  who  tendered  for 
Wraysbury  Church  tower  the  following  rough 
abstract  of  the  quantities  : — 


The  works  consist  of  a new  tower  and  spire,  and  making 
good  Co  present  building. 

Coat  of  material  on  the  site  as  follows: — Rubble  rag 
per  ton,  10s. ; Hassock  ditto,  8s.;  Bath  stone,  Is.  0d.  to 
Is.  7d.  per  foot  cube  j bricks.  Sis.  per  1,000. 

Quantities  as  supplied  by  a London  surveyor 
219  ;ds.  dig,  wheel,  and  cart. 

88  yds.  concrete. 

2 rods  of  brickwork  in  cement  iu  underpinning. 

389  yds.  cobe  of  rag  wal  iug. 

2,692  It.  facing  to  ditto. 

4,632  ft.  cube  of  Bath  stone. 

157  fc.  cnbe  of  Portland  and  Mansiield 
169  ft.  super,  of  2i-in.  rubbed  York  paving. 

Tbe  labour  on  masonry  (including  waller 

and  bricklayer)  amounts  to  the  sum  of...  £121  0 0 

Material,  &c.,  joiner  and  carpenter 61  0 0 

Plasterer,  smith,  glazier,  and  decorator  ...  92  0 0 

Surveyor's  charges 51  0 0 

Extra  scaffolding  to  spire;  inclosing, 

covering  op  old  building,  &c 150  0 0 


We  should  like  to  know  if  all  the  buildera 
were  supplied  with  quantities  from  the  same 
surveyor,  especially  the  lowest,  and  if  the  above 
list  be  similar  to  their  own. 

We  impute  no  improper  motives  in  the  cases 
we  have  commented  on ; we  have  nob  the 
slightest  ground  for  doing  so.  We  simply  seek 
explanation. 

That  dishonesty,  however,  has  been  elsewhere 
exhibited  we  are  assured.  With  reference  to 


some  work  done  last  year,  for  example,  a 
builder  informs  us,  that  having  gained  a con* 
tract,  the  architect  who  had  taken  out  the  quan- 
tities informed  him,  under  promise  of  secresy, 
that  the  bills,  on  which  he  had  made  his  esti- 
mate included  25  rods  of  brickwork  in  excess, 
and  requested  a participation  in  the  advantage! 
The  writer  refuses  us  the  name  of  the  person  in 
question,  or  we  would  print  it,  and  take  the 
chance  of  an  action  for  libel.  Moreover,  if  the 
delinquent  proved  to  be  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute (which  we  do  not  for  a moment  believe), 
we  would  immediately  take  steps  to  obtain  his 
expulsion  from  that  body,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal consequences. 

We  have  received  two  additional  letters  con- 
oerning  the  tenders  for  the  Kensington  Work- 
house Infirmary.  We  can  fled  space  for  only  a 
quotation  from  one  of  them.  The  writer  says  : — 
“ The  surveyors  appointed  by  the  guardians, 
talk  in  their  letter  to  you  (p.  910),  about  the 
closeness  of  the  competition  for  the  works,'  You 
may  cot  think  this  so  remarkable  when  I tell 
you  that  more  than  one  of  the  persons  who  ten- 
dered,  determined  at  the  last  moment  not  to 
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yrice  out  their  quantities,  but  obtained  a sum 
from  one  of  the  other  6rme,  and  sent  in  an  offer 
at  something  over  that.  Touching  the  cost  to  the 
pariah  of  taking  out  these  quantities,  are  yon 
aware  that  the  sums  set  down  in  the  bills  for 
apecihc  works  (for  exaraplej  allow  986Z.  IOj.  for 
service-pipes  to  cisterns,  for  water-closets,  &o-) 
amount  to  'i,400I.  ? So  that  if  only  2 per  cent,  be 
charged  altogether,  and  not  3,  as  ‘Ratepayer’ 
asserts,  the  surveyors  get  S-iZ.  for  merely  writing 
down  these  items.” 

We  cannot  just  now  pursue  this  part  of  our 
subject  further. 

“ Audi  Alteram  Partem  ” asks  us  at  the  close 
of  the  letter  we  have  printed  above,  whether  we 
**  deem  it  right  or  expedient  for  architects  them- 
selves to  take  out  the  quantities  of  the  work 
which  is  to  be  executed  under  their  direction  ” ? 
We  unhesitatingly  answer  wo  do  not  consider  it 
expedient  they  should  do  so. 

The  case  of  Jones  v.  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  the  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
present  number,  is  another  warning  to  builders 
(if  they  will  but  take  it)  against  the  reckless 
folly  of  signing  contracts  without  having  their 
conditions  properly  looked  into.  The  counsel 
for  the  College  argued  that  " suppoiing  an  order 
for  extensive  alterations  had  been  given  a day  or 
iwo  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  so  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  the  work  could  be 
completed,  the  penalties  for  non-completion 
could  have  still  been  enforced.”  The  judges 
seem  substantially  to  have  agreed  in  this  view 
of  the  law,  saying,  ” If  persons  would  bind 
themselves  to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  they 
must  take  the  consequences.  These  contracts 
were  often  very  one-sided,  and  the  builders 
frequently  put  themselves  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  the  employer  and  his  architect  j but  if 
they  will  continue  to  sign  these  contracts,  such 
gross  folly  could  not  affect  the  judgment  of  a 
Court  of  Law.”  The  difficulty  which  builders 
have  found  in  dealing  with  such  contracts  before 
signature  is  that  not  one  solicitor  in  a hundred 
■auderstands  the  full  bearing  of  the  conditions  of 
building  contracts ; it  requires  a very  precise 
technical  knowledge  and  a large  experience  to 
see  their  meaning  and  extent.  Our  readers 
know  that  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Builders’  Society  baa  had  under  consideration 
for  a long  time  a set  of  conditions  of  contract 
founded  on  the  agreement  with  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  wide 
publication  of  these,  when  thoroughly  revised 
and  settled,  will  assist  in  bringing  about  a better 
state  of  things. 

We  print  the  following,  dated  from  Primrose- 
iill,  in  order  that  we  may  add  acomment : — 

“I  think  it  may  possibly  produce  some  good 
effect  if  I repor-t  to  you  the  fact, — discreditable 
to  the  district  surveyor, — that  when  my  next- 
door  neighbour’s  chimney  was  on  fire,  from 
deficient  sweeping,  the  fire  burned  through  into 
this  house,  destrojing  the  mortar  of  the  party- 
wall,  filling  rriy  house  with  smoke,  and  com- 
pelling me  to  apply  to  the  fire  insurance  office, 
whose  workmen  are  now  employed  in  stripping 
the  wall  within  my  house,  and  stopping  up  the 
holes  created  by  the  lire.  This  fire  was  no 
serious  matter  in  itself  j it  was  confined  to  the 
chimney,  yet  so  badly  constructed  are  the 
houses  that  this  work  is  required. 

Not  being  an  architect,  nor  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  building  trade,  this  occur- 
rence has  induced  me  to  look,  as  a matter  of 
curiosity,  at  tho  new  houses  in  course  of  erection 
near  me.  It  is  really  scandalous  that  such  work 
should  be  allowed.  If  our  Building  Acts  are  to 
secure  life  and  limb,  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire,  it  is  truly  disgraceful  that  builders,  and 
architects  also,  should  be  allowed  to  build  such 
houses  as  I see  around  me.” 

We  know  nothing  of  the  particular  case  in 
question,  but  we  undertake  to  say  that  many  exist- 
ing houses  might  be  burnt  down  through  the  want 
of  the  proper  parging  cf  the  flues,  without  it 
being  at  all  “ discreditable  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor.” At  his  visit  he  urges  on  the  foreman, 
we  will  say,  the  necessity  of  properly  rendering 


the  inside  of  the  flues,  and  is  promised  attention. 
Do  all  that  be  can,  however,  look  and  inquire  as 
he  may  as  the  work  goes  on,  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  tho  bricklayers,  to  a great  extent.  It  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  prevent  it  from  being  omitted 
in  parts,  if  the  men  are  so  disposed.  Should  he 
discover  that  a portion  is  not  done,  be  is  told  that 
a boy  shall  be  sent  up  afterwards.  He  is  told 
that  a boy  has  been  sent  up,  and  that  it  is 
all  right.  In  fact,  when  dealing  with  scamps,  let 
the  district  surveyor  do  what  be  can,  flues  may 
be  insufficiently  purged.  Nor  can  he  prevent 
bad  brickwork  generally  under  similar  circum- 
staucea.  It  must  be  very  bad  indeed  before  a 
magistrate  would  condemn  it,  being  aware  that 
condemnation  might  mean  the  ruin  of  the  specu- 
lator, and  so  thousands  of  houses  pass  which 
the  district  surveyor  knows  perfectly  well  are 
very  badly  built,  but  not  badly  enough  to  justify 
him  in  going  to  the  police  court. 

In  the  case  of  foundations,  too,  the  Act  says 
the  walla  are  to  be  built  “ on  solid  ground  or 
concrete.”  The  district  snrveyor  may  know 
that  the  site  is  nnstable,  but  a layer  of  con- 
crete has  been  put  into  the  trenches,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  though  not 
to  prevent  settlements  and  cracks  hereafter,  and 
he  also  knows  it  would  be  uaeless  therefore  to 
take  the  case  before  a magistrate.  In  a word, 
our  correspondent  may  be  right  with  reference 
to  bis  particular  case,  but  he  may  rest  assured 
that  a vast  deal  of  bad  building  is  done  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  without  it  being 
“discreditable  to  the  district  surveyor.” 

And  now  from  Builders  to  Architects'  Draw- 
ings. When  we  reported  the  application  for  a 
new  trial  in  the  case  Ebdy  v,  M'Gowati,*  we 
gave  the  key-note  of  the  concluding  passage. 
At  the  trial,  Baron  Bramwell  repeated,  with 
additions,  tho  unsound  observations  we  reported, 
and  the  rule  was  made  absolute  entitling  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Gowan  not  to  pay  Mr.  Ebdy  for  what 
the  latter  had  done  towards  the  erection  of  a 
parsonage-house  for  him,  until  Mr.  Ebdy  bad 
delivered  up  to  him  the  plans.  Baron  Bramwell, 
when  the  rule  was  asked  for,  said, — “ If  an 
architect  be  employed  to  make  plans  of  a build- 
ing, and  be  paid,  it  seems  preposterous,  almost 
childish,  to  say  that  he  shall  retain  them.” 
Again, — “The  usage  set  up  is  impossible,  and 
perfectly  suicidal.  It  only  need  be  stated 
to  show  it  does  not  exist.  It  no  sooner  comes  into 
existence  than  it  cuts  its  own  throat  by  its ! 
absurdity;”  aud  other  nonsense  of  the  kind.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers  i 
the  unsoundness  of  the  Judge’s  dictum.  It  has 
been  repeated  ad  nauseam,  that  an  architect, ' 
except  in  very  special  cases,  is  not  employed  to 
make  plans,  but  to  produce  a building,  and  that 
the  plans  are  an  accident  in  the  case,  the  archi- 
tect’s mode  of  cominunicating  his  orders  to  the  j 
workmen,  and  may  or  may  not  be  used ; may  be  ; 
cbalk-lines  on  a board,  or  an  elaborate  water- ' 
colour  picture.  Even  in  the  case  that  the 
design  is  not  carried  out,  the  real  position  is 
clearly  understandable. 

If  an  employer  request  an  architect  to  prepare 
drawings  for  a building  for  him  to  be  sent  abroad, ' 
let  us  say,  or  to  be  put  into  other  hands  to  carry 
into  execution,  the  architect  will  assent  or  re- 
fuse, as  he  please ; and  if  he  assent,  and  hand  over  ' 
the  drawings,  make  such  charge  as  ho  may  have 
arranged  for.  But  if  he  be  appointed  to  act  as 
architect  for  a certain  building,  and  the  matter 
go  no  farther  than  the  preparation  of  the  draw- 
ings, being  stopped  by  the  act  of  the  employer, 
there  is  nothing  absurd,  nothing  preposterous, 
nothing  suicidal  in  the  statement  of  the  usage 
that  the  employer  should  pay,  for  the  time  and 
skill  expended,  a certain  proportion  of  >'bat 
would  have  been  the  full  charge  if  the  design 
had  been  carried  out ; and  no  injustice  whatever 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  his 


* £ee  p.  911,  ante. 


money;  provided,  of  oonrse,  that  the  stoppage 
took  place  through  no  evil  act  of  the  architect. 
To  the  question  put  by  one  of  the  Judges  at  the 
trial, — “ Supposing  the  architect  dies,  can  his 
executors  keep  the  plans  and  yet  demand  pay- 
ment for  them  ? ” we  should  say,  certainly  not. 
Further,  there  is  the  question  of  courtesy,  and 
willinguesB  to  act  liberally.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
— whose  evidence,  which  materially  helped  to 
lead  to  the  present  decision,  seems  to  have  been 
misquoted, — writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“ It  would  appear  by  the  report  of  Sittings  in 
Banco,  Court  of  Exchequer,  Nov.  16  {in  re  Ebdy 
V.  M’Gowan),  that  niy  evidence  has  been  pro- 
bably misapprehended,  or,  at  least,  obscurely 
expressed.  I beg  to  subjoin  what,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  was  exactly  tho  purport  of  my  evidence, 
and  I will  add  that,  after  the  fullest  reconsidera- 
tion, I retain  the  opinion  expressed. 

I stated  in  my  evidence  that  the  custom  of  the 
profession  has  long  been,  and  is,  that  the  archi- 
tect retains  the  drawings  of  a building  after  its 
execution,  unless  under  special  circumstancea  or 
contract  ; and  I gave  reasons  why  such  practice 
is  convenient  and  proper.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  custom  when  the  di'awinga  are 
made,  but  not  executed  under  my  superinten- 
dence ? I stated  that  I gave  up  the  drawings  to 
my  client,  if  be  wished  to  have  them,  and 
charged  a commission  of  3'per  cent,  on  estimated 
cost;  adding  that  I did  so  because  I thought  it 
fair  that  hoth  parties  should  have  a quid  pro  quo. 

Sydney  S.mihke.” 

Tho  decision  has  bad  one  serious  result 
already.  At  the  private  meeting  cf  the  Institute 
to  which  we  referred  recently,  held  to  con- 
sider tho  position  of  the  question  concerning  the 
demand  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  drawings 
fur  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was 

" That  this  meeting  adheres  to  the  opinion 

entertaitjed  by  a large  proportion  of  the  profcEeiui),  and 
Bupyorted  by  a mass  of  eviaence  as  to  the  practice  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  kingdom  on  the  question  raised  between  Mr. 
£.  M.  Barry  and  the  Olflce  of  Works,  which  opinion  was 
embodied  in  a series  of  resolutions  psased  tit  the  special 
genera)  meeting  held  on  the  Dih  of  May  last,  inaiatainiiig 
the  architect’s  right  of  ownership  to  his  drawings,  and 
promiaiug  Mr.  Barry  the  support  of  the  Institute. 

But,  considering  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have,  in  a case  submitted  to  them  by  ihe  Eirst  Commis- 
eioner,  expressed  a contrary  view  as  to  tho  legal  aspect  of 
tbe  question,  and  that  the  point,  if  disputed  lurther, 
woula  have  to  be  settled  at  law,  the  meeting  feels  that  it 
cannot  advise  Mr.  E.  M.  Bariy  personally  to  contest  his 
right  in  a hostile  manner. 

Reeling,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  any 
individual  architect  to  enter  into  a legal  contest  with  the 
Government,  and  observing  from  the  official  corre- 
spondence now  produced,  that  the  First  Commissioner  is 
willing  that  a joint  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  be  undertakes  to  abide  by 
such  decision  if  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  will  do  so,  this  meeting 
would  recommend  Mr.  Barry  to  agree  to  the  priociple  of  a 
reference  as  disposing  of  his  case." 

It  was  further 

“ lieMolveJ — That,  inasmuch  as  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry  now  under  consideration  has  exceptional  features, 
this  meeting  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  decision  eon- 
eern'Dg  it  which  may  be  arrived  at  (by  the  referenc-  above 
mentioned)  as  a rule  for  general  guidance;  but  would 
prefer  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  oppcrlunity,  a legal 
decision  ou  a case  involving  the  questien  of  an  architect's 
right  of  ownership  to  his  drawings  should  be  obtained  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  where  evidence  as  to  custom 
can  be  produced.’* 

Acting  on  the  advice  given,  the  difference  had 
been  brought  to  the  point  of  arranging  an 
agreement  to  refer  the  claim  to  a retired  Judge, 
when  the  judgment  in  Ebdy  v.  McGowan  was 
given.  In  the  face  of  this  judgment,  acting 
under  high  legal  advice,  Mr.  Barry  haswithdruwn 
from  the  contest,  and  has  told  Mr.  Ayrton  he 
might  have  the  drawings  when  he  liked. 
Lawyers  say  the  decision  referred  to  will  now  be 
looked  on  as  settling  the  law,  and  tbac  no 
referee  would  be  at  liberty  to  disregard  it.  We 
cannot  consent,  however,  that  the  general  ques- 
tion should  be  considered  settled,  aud  trust  that 
before  long  means  will  be  taken  to  obtain  a legal 
decision  upon  a less  exceptional  case  than  either 
of  the  two  we  are  speaking  of. 


Zielco&ter-square. — The  Metropolitan  Bcatd 
of  Works  have  given  notice  of  their  inteuiion  of 
applying  in  the  next  session  of  Parliameiit  for 
a Bill  to  enable  them  to  take  tbe  garden  or 
inclosure  in  Leicester-square,  to  ertiuguiah  all 
existing  rights  in  tbe  same,  and  to  empower 
them  to  appropriate  and  set  apart  the  same  for 
ever  as  a place  of  recreation  for  the  public. 
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OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  PUBLIC  BA.THS, 
BRIGHTON. 

The  formal  opening  of  batlis,  tLe  establish- 
ment of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  and.  discussion  during  several  years 
past,  has  now  taken  place. 

They  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  North-road, 
forming  part  of  the  old  barrack  property  now  in 
the  bands  of  the  Corporation,  and  are  accessible 
by  an  iron  gateway,  through  an  archway  in  the 
buildings,  the  land  for  which  was  not  long  ago 
purchased  from  the  town  council  on  lease,  op- 
posite Cheltenham-place.  They  have  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Blackmore,  and  Messrs.  Reed, 
engineers,  the  contractors;  the  brass-fittings, 
locks,  and  other  ironmongery  having  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  H.  Woollott.  The  main  building  of 
the  baths  is  not  new,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
old  Infantry  Barracks  having  been  adapted  to  the 
purpose;  the  whole  of  the  interior  having  been 
removed  and  re-constructed  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. There  are  two  separate  entrances  to  the 
baths,  dividing  the  women’s  from  the  men’s, 
which  have  no  oonnexion,  except  at  the  money- 
taker’s  office,  which  is  situated  between  the  two 
entrance-doors.  The  first,  or  northern  entrance, 
leads  to  the  women’s  baths  ; on  the  ground-floor, 
first  and  second  class,  of  the  former  of  which 
there  are  two,  and  of  the  lattter  three,  with 
waiting-room  outside, the  fioorof  which  is  covered 
with  kamptulicon.  The  walla  are  faced  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  wood-work  of  the  baths  is 
of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished.  There  is  no 
difference  in  tho  fitting  up  of  the  baths  them- 
selves, except  that  the  second  class  are  a trifle 
plainer,  although  possessing  equal  comfort 
and  convenience  in  other  respects.  The  southern 
entrance  leads  to  tho  man’s  baths,  which  are  on 
the  first  floor,  approached  by  a flight  of  oak 
stairs,  the  first  and  second-class  baths  being 
separated  by  a gallery  at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 
The  baths  are  similarly  fitted  to  those  of  the 
women,  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  class  being  in  appearance  very 
trifling.  There  are  six  flrst-class  and  eight 
secoud-olass  on  the  men’s  side,  each  bath-room 
being  about  6 ft.  square,  and  containing  a bath 
5 fc.  in  length,  made  of  iron  in  one  piece,  and 
covered  with  a white  enamel  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  porcelain,  and  possessing  the 
requisite  of  perfect  cleanliness  without  unneces- 
sary trouble.  They  are  all  fitted  with  apparatus 
for  the  supply  of  cold  or  hot  water  in  any  pro- 
portion required,  the  supply  being  regulated 
from  the  outside  by  the  bath  attendant,  by 
means  of  valves  with  indicating  plates,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a mistake.  The  waste 
pipes  from  the  whole  are  connected  with  the 
common  sower.  lu  each  class  of  baths  is  fitted 
a shower-bath,  for  use  as  may  be  required. 
Each  bath  room  floor  is  covered  with  cement,  on 
which  is  a carpet  and  footboard ; and  all  other 
conveniences  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  bathers.  In  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the 
basement,  is  the  steam  boiler,  by  which  the  hot 
water  is  prepared  ; and  on  the  ground  floor  is  a 
commodious  washhouse  with  copper  and  appa- 
ratus for  washing  and  drying  the  towels. 


DUDLEY  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

The  committee  who  manage  tho  exhibition, 
now  held  twice  in  the  year,  at  Egyptian  Hall, 
want  a name  irrespective  of  that  of  the  room  in 
which  the  pictures  are  shown,  and  which  is  not 
exclusively  reserved  for  them.  They  should  settle 
this  at  once.  The  present  collection  is  scarcely 
so  remarkable  as  some  that  have  preceded  it, 
but  contains  a number  of  good  and  agreeable  pic- 
tuies  worthy  of  longer  notice  than  the  pressure 
on  our  space  enables  us  to  give.  Three  pictures 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  attract  attention.  The 
first,  which  is  a design  for  a larger  one  of  the 
same  subject,  he  names  “ Love  and  Death.” 
A draped  figure  is  puahing  open  with  resistless 
hand  a chamber-door  from  which  Love  is  coming 
out.  Death,  by  her  vastness,  overshadows  Love, 
and  seems  to  render  all  human  interposition 
useless.  It  is  hazy,  but  suggestive.  His  other 
figure  design  is  a fine  monochrome  of  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  Dante  saw  them  in  the  Inferno. 
The  pale  head  that  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  the 
shrouded  lover  is  sadly  sweet.  Love  defies 
torment. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  illustration  of  the  old 
Venetian  legend  of  the  “ Return  of  St.  Mark,  St. 
George,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  Patron  Saints,  to 
Venice  ” (78),  is  a meritorious  and  striking 

woik  entitled  to  careful  notice.  Miss  Ellen 


THE  BUILDER. 


Freer  gives  a new  reading  of  “ In  Memoriam.” 
A charming  young  lady,  wandering  in  the  woods 
flower-gathering,  comes  suddenly  upon  a tree 
upon  which  she  perceives  certain  well-known 
words  cut.  She  tenderly  clasps  the  tree,  and 
presses  her  lips  to  the  initials.  The  glints  of 
light  upon  tho  dress  are  cleverly  managed. 
Our  ” Country  Garden,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lewis,  is 
a blaze  of  children  and  flowers.  Mr.  Elihu 
Vedder’s  ” Dead  Abel  ” (3-1)  is  an  impressive 
picture.  The  dead  body  of  Abel,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  his  offering  of  fruit  and  flowers,  is  well 
posed  and  modelled,  the  result  of  intelligent 
study.  Mr.  H.  Wallis  exhibits  a fine  picture, 
” Ills  Highness  and  his  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador  of  the  Florentine  Republic.”  ” The 
Art  Critic,”  by  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop,  portrays 
capitally  a jester  passing  his  opinions  upon  a 
picture-gallery,  so  as  to  move  the  mirth  of  a fat 
monk.  Mr.  Calthrop  is  making  good  progress  in 
his  art.  • Mr.  Poynter’s  “ Little  Girl  ” (204)  and 
Miss  Osborn’s  “Venetian  Water-carrier” 
(209)  are  amongst  the  very  good  things  in  the 
collection. 


YOUR  NEIGHBOUR’S  MUSIC. 

A CORRESPONDENT  from  Whalley  Range,  Man- 
chester, sends  ns  a lamentable  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  some  members  of  his  family  more 
than  usually  nervous,  through  the  pianoforte 
playing  and  the  singing  of  his  neighbours,  and 
implores  ns  to  suggest  a remedy.  He  says, 
“ AUhoxtgh  the  division  walls  are  9 in.,  that  is,  a 
brick  length,  and  of  course  plaster,  in  addition, 
in  thickness,  sound  can  plainly  be  heard  in  the 
room  we  mostly  occupy,  the  room  over,  and  also 
in  the  cellar  under.  Each  note  on  the  piano  can 
be  heard  quite  plainly.”  Sawdust  has  been  pat 
in  at  the  floor  next  the  wall,  the  recesses  on 
each  side  the  chimney -breast  have  been  battened 
and  papered,  and  other  expedients  tried,  but  all 
is  of  no  use.  Nor,  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  can  we 
suggest  anything  in  reason  that  would  prevent 
tho  annoyance.  It  would,  of  course,  be  lessened 
if  his  neighbours  could  be  persuaded  to  remove 
their  pianofortes  from  the  party  wall  to  tho  other 
side  in  each  case  (he  lives  in  a block  of  three), 
and  this  is  what  our  correspondent  should 
endeavour  to  bring  about. 

lu  stating  this  gentleman’s  grievance  we  ex- 
press that  of  thousands,  and  yet  builders  in 
erecting  ordinary  houses  to  sell  make  no 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  nuisance  : and  little 
wonder;  for  if  any  of  them  did,  they  would 
probably  get  no  more  for  their  houses,  or  be 
undersold  by  less  careful  competitors.  The  public 
may  blame  themselves. 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

JONES  V.  ST.  John’s  college,  oxford. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  Mr.  Justice 
Lush,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  by  a builder,  to 
recover  a balance  of  9901.  under  a building 
contract  with  the  College.  They  set  up  (except 
as  to  1201.  paid  into  court)  a cross  claim  of 
8701.  for  penalties,  at  the  rate  of  31.  a day, 
under  a clause  in  the  contract  providing  for 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  works.  The 
builder  to  this  replied  that  tho  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  alterations  ordered  by  the  College, 
which  rendered  it  impossible,  as  they  well  knew, 
to  complete  the  contract  and  the  additional 
works  within  the  specified  time,  unless  au  ex- 
tension of  time  were  allowed.  There  was  the 
usual  clause  in  the  contract  for  referring  dis- 
putes as  to  time,  or  quantity,  or  quality  to  the 
architect,  who,  however,  had  certified  the  amount 
due  without  any  deduction  for  penalties,  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  claimed  ; and  there 
was  a provision  for  extension  of  time  by  him,  bub 
there  had  been  no  such  extension. 

Mr.  Manisty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  O,  Grifflts  were  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Kemplay  was  for  the  College. 

The  plaintiff'  greatly  relied  upon  the  recent  case  of 
“Westwood  c.  The  Secretary  ol  State  for  India"  (cited 
from  11,  fyeeily  Jfejxjrfer),  decided  by  thia  Court  (Mr. 
Justice  Mellor,  Mr.  Justice  Wightroan,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Crompton)  in  1863,  and  where  the  Court  aa  to  set-off  for 
penaliioB  held  that  the  contractor  was  not  liable,  the 
Indian  Gorerament  huTing  by  tliHr  own  acta  and  orders 
knowingly  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  contractor  to  do 
the  work  wUhin  the  time.  On  the  other  side,  tho  express 
terms  of  tho  contract  were  relied  on,  and  it  was  urged 
that,  however  hard  and  unjust  it  might  be,  the  builder  had 
bound  himself  by  it  so  strictly  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
claim  for  penslties,  and  it  \sn8  maintained  th:it  the  case 
cited  was  not  precisely  applicable,  though  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  more  than  one  of  the  learned  Judges  seemed 
to  think  that  it  wasso,  hutthat  it  was  wrongly  decided  ; and 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  the  counsel  for  the  College 
being  asked  by  Mr,  Justice  Mellor  whether,  supposing 


they  had  given  an  order  for  extensive  alterations  a day  or 
two  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  so  that  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  the  work  could  bo  completed,  and  tkej 
had  refused  any  extension  of  time,  they  could  have  en- 
forced the  penalties,  he  admitted  that  ho  was  bonnd  to 
answer,  according  to  this  view,  that  they  could  not. 

In  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  urged  that, 
as  this  contention  was  simply  monstrous,  it  was  eufficieut 
to  show  that  the  defence  set  up  by  the  College  was  as 
contrary  to  luw  as  it  was  to  common  aenso  and  justice; 
and  that  the  case  of  “Westwood  t>.  The  .'Secretary  of 
State,"  was  rightly  decided,  and  embodied  tho  sound  and 
just  principle  of  lew,  based  on  the  a.!kDowlodged  maiiar 
of  law  that  no  one  could  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong 
or  enforce  a penalty  for  a default  cauied  by  his  own  act 
and  conduct. 

The  Court,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Brgnraent,  retired 
to  consider  their  judgment,  and,  on  their  return,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  tho  defendants,  the 
College.  The  plaintiff'  the  builder,  they  said,  had  ex- 
pressly contracted  to  do  not  only  the  original,  but  the 
additional  works  within  the  specilied  period,  unless  there 
was  au  extension  of  time,  which  had  not  been  allowed. 
It  was  urged,  they  said,  that  this  was  hard  on  the  con- 
tractor, that  be  should  be  liable  to  penalties  for  works  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  not  have  known  at  the  time  ha 
entered  into  the  contract.  If  persons  would  bind  them- 
selves to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  they  must  take 
the  consequences.  No  doubt,  these  contracts  were  oftea 
very  one-sided,  and  one  of  the  parties  put  himself  abso- 
lutely in  tho  power  of  the  other.  This  was  in  reliance  on 
the  reasonablene’s  and  lairness  on  the  other  side,  but  that 
could  not  affect  Che  judgment  of  a court  ot  law.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  were  clear,  though  its  operation  might  he 
bard  ; and  it  did  not  appear  tbut,  in  point  of  fact,  la  this 
ease,  tho  extra  works  were  out  of  the  scope  of  the  con- 
tract, or  had  been  ordered  at  such  a time  us  to  make  their 
completion  impossible.  The  case  cited  was  distinguisli- 
f able  on  the  pleadings,  as  the  point  in  queslion  did  not 
appear  precisely  to  have  arisen,  though  the  Court  had 
I expressed  tho  opinion  mentioned.  The  judgment  of  the 
1 Court,  therefore,  must  be  for  the  defendants. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION; 

ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

The  thirty-fourth  election  of  pensioners  in 
connexion  with  this  charity  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day last,  24ih  iost.,  at  Willie’s  Rooms,  Kinq-street, 
Sc.  James’s,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Mansfield,  president,  in 
the  chair.  As  we  stated  in  our  recent  report  of 
the  anniversary  dinner,  there  were  then  forty- 
four  pensioners  in  receipt  of  annuities  from  the 
Institution,  twenty-two  men  and  twenty-two 
women;  the  men  receiving  211,  and  the  women 
201.  per  annum  each.  To  this  number  two  peo- 
sioners  were  added  by  yesterday’s  election,  one 
male  and  one  female,  there  being  five  male  and 
seven  female  candidates.  The  male  candidates 
were:  William  Peters,  Benjamin  Johnson,  Francis 
Sandon,  William  Gale,  and  Mark  Miutry.  The 
female  candidates  were ; HarriotProctor,Mary  A- 
Morgan,  Frances  Seare,  Mary  St.  George,  J^ine 
Brothill,  Elizabeth  Trevethan,  and  Alice  Hngoe. 
The  Chairman,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  at  the  present  time 
would  not  permit  of  the  election  of  more  than 
two  out  of  the  twelve  candidates,  declared  the 
poll  to  bo  opened,  and  it  remained  open  from 
twelve  o’clock  till  three.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  the  scrutineers,  Messrs.  Stirling  and  Matthew 
Hall,  announced  that  the  successful  candidates 
were  Benjamin  Johnson  and  Mary  Ann  Morgao- 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  unusually  large  num- 
I her  of  1,200  votes  was  left  unpolled,  the  votes 
recorded  being  800  less  thau  at  the  last  election. 
[ A vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  (proposed  by 
j Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johe 
I Thorn),  and  a similar  compliment  to  the  Chair- 
! man  (proposed  by  Mr.  George  Plueknett,  Trea- 
j surer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bird),  having 
I been  unanimously  passed,  the  proceedings  ter- 
i miuated. 


j A HOUSE  FOR  THE  LEARNED 
I SOCIETIES. 

1 Thames  Embanhneni  Site. — Dr.  Guy,  in  hie 
lecture  at  the  Statistical  Society,  ou  the  15th, 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  four  piincipal  in- 
stitutions connected  with  social  science, — namely, 
the  Statistical  Society,  the  Institnte  of  Actu- 
aries, the  Juridical  Society,  and  the  Social 
Science  AsBociation, — to  the  grunt  by  Govern- 
ment of  a site  upon  the  Thames  Embankment, 
a plan  for  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bellamy,  and  stated  that  if  such  a site  can  be  pro- 
cured a building  fund  will  not  fail  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  memhera  of  those  four  societies. 

Vicioria-street  SUe. — A meeting  was  held  on 
the  2ud  of  November,  at  tho  Rooms  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  at  which  a scheme,  illus- 
trated by  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  W.  C.  F. 
Schmidt,  architect,  together  with  a report,  was 
laid  before  the  delegates  of  the  Societies  pre- 
sent. This  scheme  propnses  to  ntilise  No.  4,  West- 
minster-chambers,  and  the  vacant  ground  at  the 
back,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  societies. 

There  is  evidently  a roovemenb  in  the  right 
: direction,  butit  seems  to  us  to  want  a good  head. 
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its  ^nominal  power  of  lO-horse,  is  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  work  safely  at  a pressure  of 
100  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  the  ordinary  working 
pressure  being  80  lb.,  at  which  the  engine  wiil 
give  out  double  its  nominal  power.  The  fire- 
box is  of  large  size  for  burning  the  chips  and 
shavings  mode  by  the  machines,  instead  of  coal, 
and  the  feed  water  is  heated  by  the  exhaust 
steam  to  nearly  boiling  point  before  it  enters 
the  boiler.  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
eteam-jaoket,  which  is  constantly  filled  with  hot 
steam,  and  thus  prevents  any  condensation  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder ; and  the  engine  is 
fitted  with  an  improved  variable  expansion-gear, 
by  which  the  amount  of  steam  used  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  number  of  machines 
at  work. 

The  machines  are  all  substantially  fixed,  and 
the  shafting  runs  in  a tunnel  under  the  floor  j so 
that  the  belts  are  all  out  of  the  way.  It  seems 
to  ns  that  any  builder  contemplating  the  erection 
of  machinery  could  not  fail  of  getting  some 
useful  hints  from  a visit  to  this  place. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 

Although  this  is  the  second  time  only  that 
I have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, I cannot  say  that  I have  the  feeling  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  I see  before  me  the  familiar  coun- 
tenances of  several  of  your  members,  in  whose 
company  I spent  a very  pleasant  week  at  the 
end  of  August,  amongst  the  Lincolnshire 
churches ; and,  in  the  second  place,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  yon  will  be  disposed  to  accept 
me  on  the  footing  on  which  I desire  to  stand 
with  respect  to  this  Association,  namely,  as  a 
friend,  who  having  long  ago  withdrawn  from 
the  practice  of  arohiteotnre  as  a profession,  and 
having  therefore  no  further  personal  object  to 
serve  in  this  respect,  desires  to  aid  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
stndy  to  which  he  has  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  his  own  life,  and  on  a tolerably  com- 
plete knowledge  of  which  depends  in  a great 
measure  their  fnture  excellence  as  professional 
men;  I mean  the  stndy  of  the  History  of  Chnroh 
Architecture.  And  here  let  me  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  being  misnnderstood.  When  1 
speak  of  the  study  of  the  History  of  Chnroh 
Architecture,  I mean  the  serious  study  of  the 
progress  of  a ^eat  Art—the  art  of  Building, — 
during  the  Jliddle  Ages;  aud  I do  not  mean 
that  dilettante  study  of  Medimval  art  which, 
mixed  np  with  the  examination  of  barrows  and 
•tumuli,  the  investigation  of  British  earthworks 
.and  Roman  roads,  the  rubbing  of  brasses,  and 
the  collection  of  tiles  and  pottery,  passes  under 
the  general  term  of  Archmology ; in  the  pursuit 
of  which  Antiqoarianism  holds  the  first  place, 
and  Art  the  second  in  the  breast  of  the  student. 
•Nor  yet  do  I mean  that  attempt  to  unite  ancient 
art  with  modern  practice  in  church  buildings 
and  church  observances,  which  calls  itself  and 
is  known  as  Eocleaiology.  The  true  architec- 
tural student  has,  in  fact,  a far  simpler,  and,  it 
-appears  to  me,  a far  nobler  course  open  to  him. 
He  has  to  trace  out  and  to  follow  the  progress 
of  this  great  art,  by  the  help  of  the  admirable 
illnstrations  of  it  which  remain  still  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom. 

He  has  to  note  the  changes  of  form,  in  outline, 
detail,  and  carved  work,  through  which  iledimval 
Architecture  passed,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  in 
the  eleventh,  to  its  highest  perfection  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  and  subsequently 
declined  again  from  this  point  to  its  Goal  ex- 
tinction in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  has  to 
mark  and  to  record  the  indications  of  this 
gradual,  but  regular,  constant,  aud  simultaneous, 
progress,  and  to  tarn  the  lessons  which  it  thus 
teaches  him  to  his  future  nse  and  profit.  There 
is  no  nobler  or  more  interesting  stndy  open  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  art  and  civili- 
sation; and  I rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of 
urging  a society  which  has  so  much  energy  and 
vitality  in  its  management,  and  so  many  active 
eyes  and  hands  amongst  its  working  and  junior 
members,  and  which  has  now  so  firm  a position 
and  standing  in  the  country,  to  put  itself  at  the 
bead  of  a movement,  which  shall  have  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  elementary  knowledge 
in  the  subject  of  ohnrch  architecture,  not  only 
amongst  its  own  members,  but  as  well  to  those 
numerous  amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  country 


* Bj  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpp,  from  a lecture  to  the  Archi- 
dectural  Aseocialiou  ou  the  ISth  inst. 


whose  only  means  of  acquiring  any  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  limited  to  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  local  societies  to  which  they  may  happen  to 
belong. 

Now  I am  aware  that  it  has  been  somewhat 
the  fashion  of  late  in  certain  quarters  to  decry 
this  carefnl  and  attentive  study  of  onr  national 
monuments,  and  to  refer  the  yonng  architect  to 
his  own  inspirations,  to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
BO  forth,  rather  than  to  ancient  example.  This 
counsel  is  very  delusive  and  very  mischievous, 
and  can  only  lead  to  failure.  Every  art  has  its 
alphabet  and  its  grammar,  as  well  as  its  lan- 
guage and  its  poetry ; and  it  would  be  just  as 
irrational  to  expect  any  one  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  latter  before  he  had  learnt  the 
former  as  it  would  be  to  call  on  a youth  to  com- 
pose Greek  verse  before  he  knew  how  to  read 
and  write  the  language.  No  one  can  possibly 
design  a good  Gothic  building  who  has  not,  by 
diligent  study,  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  in  which  those  early  masters  thought, 
designed,  and  bnilt.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
snccess  in  this  direction. 

But  it  has  been  also  urged  that  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  leads  to  servility,  and  dis- 
poses the  student  rather  to  copy  than  to  invent 
and  to  design.  Bat  how  was  it  with  our  fore- 
fathers,— the  men  who  constructed  all  these 
glorious  bnildings  ? They  were  evidently  all 
brought  up  and  carefully  trained  in  one  school  of 
art,  and  had  not  even  the  liberty  and  choice  that 
we  have;  yet  we  never  find  them  repeating 
themselves,  or  copying  their  neighbours’  designs. 
Of  the  thirty  churches  which  wo  visited  in 
August  more  than  half  were  built  in  the  same 
period,  and  within  a few  years  and  a stone’s 
throw  of  each  other ; yet  there  are  not  two  of 
them  the  main  features  of  which  can  be  said  to 
be  identical,  or  even  greatly  similar.  The  trath 
is  that  the  saying  which  applies  to  the  poet, 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,”  is  trne  also,  in  other 
words,  of  the  architect.  It  is  not  the  study  of 
excellent  work  which  canses  copyism,  but  the 
inability  to  tnrn  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
good  account.  An  inventive  and  cnltivated 
mind  well  trained  in  this  noble  school  of  art, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feelings  and 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  should  have  no  greater 
difficulty  in  the  nineteenth  than  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  producing  works  of  merit  and 
originality.  Bub  it  is  in  arohiteotnre  as  in 
everything  else;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  no  amount  of  study  will  compensate 
for  the  want  of  natural  talent  and  ability. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  matters  on  which  I have 
undertaken  to  address  yon  to-night;  but  here 
allow  me  to  observe  that  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
disposed  to  think,  before  I have  finished,  that 
the  title  of  the  paper,  as  I sent  it  to  the  secre- 
taries, and  as  it  is  inserted  in  the  programme, 
might  have  been  more  correctly  stated ; for 
although  I shall  certainly  have  to  explain  to  yon 
the  use  I propose  to  make  of  colour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  distinctions  of  style,  I shall 
have  much  more  to  say  to  yon  in  regard  to 
those  distinctions  themselves,  the  perception 
and  appreciation  of  which  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  architectural  student.  My  first 
basiness,  then,  is  to  point  out  to  yon  these  dis- 
tinctions. Now,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I should  make  use  of  terms 
by  which  to  characterise  them;  and,  of  coarse,  it 
is  very  desirable,  in  doing  so,  to  make  use  of 
terms  in  general  use.  Bub  it  so  happens  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  do  this,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  terms  in  popular  nse 
which  are  applicable  to,  at  least,  two  classes  of 
buildings,  to  which  I wish  to  draw  your  special 
attention.  I have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
invent  terms  for  this  purpose.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a little  work  which  I published  some 
years  ago,  bub  which,  having  been  long  out  of 
print,  is  known,  I dare  say,  to  few  who  are  pre- 
sent this  evening ; and  to  those  who  do  happen 
to  know  them  I dare  say  I oan  make  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  less  wearisome  by  the  addition  of 
several  particulars  which  have  nob  yet  been 
published. 

Of  course,  no  one  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  Mr.  Rickman  that  we  owe  the  first 
classification  of  our  national  arohiteotnre;  and 
that  he  divided  it  into  four  styles,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  which  he  called 
Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular. Now,  it  is  noreflection  on  Mr.  Rickman 
to  say  that  this  division,  simple  as  it  is,  and  well- 
fitted  as  it  was  at  the  time  he  wrote,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  intended  it,  is  not  adapted  to 


the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  we  now  possess,  and  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  descriptive  writers  of  the  present.  It 
does  not,  for  example,  make  any  provision  for 
the  two  large  classes  of  bnildings  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  : I mean,  first,  those  that 
were  erected  during  the  half-century  that  inter- 
vened between  the  first  appearance  of  the  pointed 
arch  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  circular 
arch ; and,  secondly,  those  which  were  con- 
atrncted  during  the  seventy  years  that  intervened 
between  the  first  appearance  of  tracery  in  win- 
dows and  its  employment  in  that  flowing  form 
which  Mr.  Rickman  instances  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  Decorated  period. 

Now,  during  these  two  periods  of  art,  some  of 
the  moat  important  and  interesting  bnildings 
in  the  kingdom  were  raised, — buildings  more 
characteristically  national,  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  other  period, — buildings  which  possess 
features  and  peculiarities  that  enable  us  to 
identify  and  to  distingnish  them  satisfactorily 
and  completely,  as  well  from  those  which  pre- 
ceded as  from  those  which  followed  them  ; but 
buildings  which  it  is  impossible  to  classify  and 
describe,  without  circumlocution,  by  any  of  the 
terms  which  Mr.  Rickman  has  bequeathed  to  ns. 

It  was  to  provide  a fitting  place  in  onr  Nomen- 
clature for  these  two  Periods  of  English  Art 
that  I proposed,  some  years  ago,  the  division  of 
our  National  Architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reformation,  into  six  Periods  instead  of  four, 
a division  which  has  since  then  been  coming 
into  pretty  general  nse,  and  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  six  diagrams  behind  me. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  prooeeded  to  explain  the 
charaoteristio  features  of  these  periods,  as  con- 
tained in  his  work  on  the  Seven  Periods  of 
English  Architecture; — and  which  have  been 
more  than  once  stated  in  detail  in  the  Builder. 
He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  Transitional 
Period  ; on  the  interest  attached  to  the  struggle 
that  was  carried  on  thronghont  its  entire  dura- 
tion between  the  two  forms  of  arch,  and  on  the 
employment  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  arches  of 
constmction,  and  of  the  circular  arch  in  arches 
of  decoration ; on  the  fertility  of  invention 
exhibited  in  the  ornamentation  of  this  period, 
and  on  the  rise  of  a new  school  of  English 
Art  daring  this  period,  completely  emancipated 
from  the  influence  of  earlier  ideas  brought  over 
by  Norman  architects ; and  he  instanced  the 
large  number  of  important  buildings  which  still 
remain  to  ns  of  this  period. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  Lancet  period,  he 
dwelt  on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Geo- 
metrical period,  in  which  he  asserted  that  Gothic 
art  attained  its  highest  development  in  this 
country  ; be  drew  attention  to  the  features  which 
distinguish  it  as  well  from  the  Lancet  as  from 
the  Curvilinear  periods,  and  referred  to  the  long 
list  of  noble  bnildings  which  illnstrate  this 
graceful  period,  as  well  on  the  Continent  as  in 
England  ; and  amongst  which  he  instanced  the 
Presbytery  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  as  belonging  to 
the  highest  class  of  European  art,  whether  as 
regards  its  outlines  and  its  main  features,  or  its 
scnlptnred  details  and  carved  work. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  pointed  onb  the  evident 
decline  in  all  these  particnlars  in  the  succeeding 
Curvilinear  period,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  point  at  which  this  decline  commenced 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  introduction 
of  natnral  foliage  into  carved  work,  which  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  Geometrical  period. 
He  described  the  unsuitability  of  the  most  usual 
forms  of  vegetation  for  the  ornamentation  of 
capitals  and  corbels  ; and,  whilst  admitting  the 
excellence  to  which  the  builders  of  the  fourteenth 
century  attained  in  the  imitation  of  the  leaves 
of  the  vine,  the  oak,  and  the  maple,  pronounced 
the  thin  flat  forms  of  these  vegetable  products 
to  be  unfit  for  solid  stone  or  wood  work,  except 
on  fiat  surfaces,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
aucoessfnlly  execnted  only  in  such  materials  as 
bronze,  copper,  or  iron.  He  remarked  also  that 
the  mistake  was  soon  discovered,  and  that  before 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  conventional 
foliage  having  only  a certain  affinity  with  real 
foliage  was  again  in  vogne. 

He  accorded,  however,  to  the  Curvilinear 
period  the  merit  which  was  due  to  the  invention 
of  flowing  tracery,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
sculptures  ; and  instanced  the  Easter  sepnlehres 
to  be  seen  in  the  chancels  of  Hecbington,Hawton, 
and  Navenby  Churches,  and  in  the  presbytery 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral, — all  belonging  to  this 
period, — as  containing,  in  the  figures  of  the 
soldiers  and  angels  guarding  the  tomb,  some  of 
the  most  admirable  representations  of  the  human 
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form,  and  of  drapery,  to  be  found  in  any  age  or 
iu  any  country. 

Concluding  thia  rapid  survey  with  some 
rennrba  on  the  oharacberiatio  featnrea  of  the 
work  of  the  Rectilinear  period,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how,  in  the  preparation  of  tho 
ground  plana,  sectiona,  and  elevations  of  bnild- 
inga  executed  at  different  timei,  he  proposed  by 
the  use  of  different  colonra  to  indicate  the  periods 
to  which  the  several  works  might  belong,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  already  explained  in  the 
Builder. 

But  the  novelty  on  this  occasion  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  a large  number  of  diagrams  of  the 
arch-monldinga  of  the  pier-arobes  of  the  cathe- 
drals and  abbey  cbarches  of  the  kingdom,  which 
covered  entirely  the  side  walls  of  the  larger  of 
the  two  exhibition-rooms  in  Conduit-street,  and 
which,  executed  in  the  six  colours  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  appropriated  to  the  six  periods  of 
his  division,  and  arranged  in  their  true  chrono- 
logical order,  exhibited  in  the  exact  sequence  in 
which  these  colours  occur  in  the  prismatic 
epectrnm,  the  progress  of  the  art  of  moulding  in 
stonework  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  lecturer  having  explained  the 
manner  iu  which  these  diagrams  were  prepared, 
and  the  usefulness  for  this  purpose  of  the  little 
instrument  called  the  oyniagraph,  of  which, 
although  invented  by  Trofessor  Willis  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  use  at  the  present 
day,  he  believed,  was  couGoed  to  himself 
and  one  or  two  others,  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  diU'ereut  characteristics  of  the  moulded 
work  of  the  different  periods,  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  of  this  transition,  tho  power  of 
fashion  over  the  forms  and  proGles  of  these 
mouldings,  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  sorest  indi- 
cations of  the  age  of  a building;  and  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  impossible  to  be  able 
shortly,  by  the  help  of  these  unfailing  records, 
to  determine,  within  a few  years  even,  the  date 
of  a building  that  was  constructed  Gve  or  six 
centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Sharpe  concluded  a lecture  which  occu- 
pied upwards  of  two  hours,  and  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience,  which  com- 
pletely Qllel  the  large  room,  by  urging  on 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  to  whom 
he  specially  addressed  himself,  nob  to  content 
themselves,  in  the  pursuit  of  thia  study,  with 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  drawings 
and  engravings,  the  study  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  at  all  times,  bub  especially  iu  the  first 
instance,  most  desirable,  but  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting,  studying,  and  making  notes 
of  every  bit  of  ancient  architecture  to  which 
they  could  obtain  access ; and  expressed  the 
hope,  in  case  health  and  leisure  permitted  him, 
to  renew  the  invitation  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  Association  last  summer,  and  which  had 
been  attended  with  such  pleasant  results,  and 
trusted  that  at  least  double  the  number  who 
responded  to  it  on  that  occasion  would  bo  found 
ready  to  devote  a week  next  summer  to  similar 
researches  together  amongst  an  equally  inte- 
resting group  of  English  churches. 


Oif  THE  WEST  FRONiT  OF  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

TIOY.VL  INsriTL’TE  OF  BRITISU  AUCIIITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting,  on  Monday, 
tho  2Ut  iust.,  Mr.  E. I’ Anson,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  “ On  the  West  Front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Forrey,  F.S.A , 
was  read.  We  make  some  extracts  : — 

The  excessive  bsauty  of  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedra],  as  a whole,  is  undeniable,  and  exhibits 
genius  of  che  highest  order.  For  its  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  religious  spectator  in  a single 
fd^xde  the  portraits  of  triumphant  monarchs, 
saints,  and  prelates,  in  one  great  assembly, 
the  design  of  the  front  is  unequalled,  and  small 
is  the  deviation  from  true  principles  which 
has  been  perpetrated  for  this  display.  How 
monotonous  would  have  been  the  west  front  of 
this  great  cathedral  if  its  treatment  had  followed 
the  hackneyed  rule  laid  down  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Xorraan  Conquest.”  Although  ordinary 
artists  may  fairly  be  trammelled  by  such  canons 
as  are  well  set  forth  by  Pugin  and  others,  there 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  men  of  such 
origitialify  of  thought  that  their  productions 
cannot  bo  controlled  by  every-day  rule.  Their 
works  are  stamped  with  genius,  and  no  better 
evidence  of  this  assertion  cau  be  met  with  than 
w:ll  be  found  by  those  who  care  to  study  both 


the  composition  and  details  of  Bishop  Jocelyn’s 
great  work, — the  west  front  of  this  cathedral. 

The  materials  of  the  whole  front  consist  of 
Boulting  stone  and  blue  lias  columns,  abaci, 
string-courses  and  pedestals  ; but  this  additional 
enrichment  is  carved  in  white  lias,  and  adds 
ranch  to  the  effect  of  the  soffi'^,  though  palpably 
an  afterthought. 

Another  noteworthy  characteristic  is  the 
selection  of  the  subjects  of  the  soalpture,  as 
pointed  oat  by  Professor  Cockerell.  They  are 
chosen  to  impress  npon  the  beholder  the  grand 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith  j and  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  all  apocryphal  and  superstitions 
subjects-  Whether  the  intention  of  the  sculpture 
was  to  express  in  atone  the  glorious  theme  of 
the  Te  Beam,  as  ingeniously  suggested,  or  with 
whatever  meaning  they  were  executed,  they  are 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  a higher  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  figures  can  hardly  be  adduced 
than  tho  praise  awarded  to  them  by  the  great 
Fiaxman,  whose  remarks  were  as  follow  : — 

“ BUhop  Jocelyn  rebuilt:  the  Cathedral  Church  of ‘U’ells 
from  the  pavement,  which  having  lived  to  finish  and  dedi- 
cate, he  died  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1^42.  The  west 
front  of  this  church  equally  testifies  the  piety  and  com- 
prehension of  the  bishop’s  mind.  The  sculpture  presents 
the  noblest,  most  useful,  and  interesting  subjects  possible 
to  be  chosen.  On  the  south  aide,  above  the  west  door, 
are  alto-relievos  of  the  Creation  in  its  different  parts,  the 
Deluge,  and  important  actsoftbepatriarehs.  Companions 
10  these  are  alto-relievos  of  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Above  these  are  two  rows  of 
statues  larger  than  nature,  in  nicbes,  of  kings,  queens, 
and  nobles,  patrons  of  the  church,  saints,  bishops,  aad 
other  religious,  from  its  first  foundation  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  ill.  Near  the  pediment  is  our  Saviour  come  to 
Judgment,  attended  by  angels  and  the  twelve  apostles. 
The  upper  arches  on  each  side  along  the  west  front,  and 
continued  in  the  north  and  south  ends,  are  occupied  by 
figures  rising  from  their  graves,  strongly  expressing  the 
hope,  fear,  astonishment,  stupefaction,  or  despair  inspired 
by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  tlie  world  in 
that  awful  moment. 

In  speaking  of  the  execution  of  such  a work,  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  tho  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  owu  times. 
There  were  neither  prints  nor  printed  books  to  assist  the 
artist.  The  sculptor  could  not  be  instructed  iu  anatomy, 
for  there  wore  uo  anatomisis.  Soms  knowledge  of  opt  cs 
and  a glimmering  of  perspective  were  reserved  for  the  re- 
searches  of  so  sublime  a genius  as  Roger  Bacon  some 
years  afterwards.  A small  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
meebauics  was  exclusively  confined  to  two  or  three  learned 
monks  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  principi'*s  of  those 
sciences,  as  applied  to  the  figure  and  motion  of  man  and 
inferior  animals,  were  known  to  uone  1 Therefore,  this 
work  is  necessarily  ill-drawn  and  deficient  iu  principle, 
and  much  of  the  sculpture  is  rude  and  severe,  yet  in  parts 
there  is  a beautiful  simplicity,  an  irresistible  seutiuient, 
and  sometimes  a grace  exceeding  more  tnoderu  produc- 
tions. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Wells  Cathedral  was  finished 
in  1212,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  the  restorer 
of  painting  in  Italy  ; aud  the  work  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time  that  Nicolo  Pisano,  the  Italian  restorer  of  sculpture, 
exercised  the  art  in  his  own  country ; it  was  also  finished 
forty-six  years  before  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  aad 
tbirty-cii  years  before  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  was 
begun,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  such  mag- 
nificent and  varied  sculpture  united  in  a series  of  sacred 
history  that  is  to  be  found  iu  Western  Europe.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  general  ideas  of  the  work 
might  be  brought  from  tho  East  by  soma  of  the  orusaders. 

But  there  are  two  arguments  strongly  iu  favour  of  the 
execution  being  Eoglish.  The  family  name  of  the  bishop 
is  English, — ‘ Jocehne  Troteman,’  and  tho  style,  both  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  is  wholly  ditl'erent  from  the 
tomijs  of  Edward  tho  Confessor*  and  lleury  Ifl-.t  which 
are  by  Italian  artists.  There  are  manycompositioas  of  the 
Almighty  creating  Eve,  by  Giotto,  Florence  ; Biion  Ainico, 
Bnrt'aimacco,  Pisa;  Ghiberti,  and  Michelangelo.  This  is 
certainly  the  oldest,  and  not  inferior  to  any  one  of  thorn.” 

For  dignity  of  expression  and  poatara  many  of 
the  atatnes  can  hardly  ba  surpassed,  and  the 
affecting  series  of  groups  filling  the  long  range  of 
niches  over  the  west  triplet  window,  illaatracing 
the  Resurrection  at  the  last  great  day,  are 
wonderfully  fine,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  somewhat 
marred  the  treatment  of  this  most  solemn  repre- 
sentation. Nevertheless,  the  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressions of  despair  and  grief  are  exemplified  in 
a wonderful  manner,  and  the  uplifting  and  rising 
from  the  tombs  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the 
most  masterly  way.  It  must  be  remarked  in 
reference  to  these  several  groops,  that  they  are 
not  sunk  or  carved  out  of  the  solid  masonry,  but 
executed  in  detached  blocks  and  inserted  within 
the  niches.  Curiously  enough,  also,  each  gronp 
has  an  incised  number,  still  distinctly  visible, 
showing  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  facade.  The  bishops 
have  their  mitres  aud  priests  their  tonsure, 
though,  in  other  respects,  all  are  entirely  naked. 
Above  aud  around  these  fignres  must  be  noticed 
the  bold  and  splendidly  undercut  foliage  which 
fills  the  spandrels,  and,  although  ranch  isdecayed, 
there  yet  remains  a considerable  extent  of  this 
fine  aud  effective  carving  standing  out  in  the 
most  artist-like  manner;  indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  front,  the  capit  ils,  bases,  and  hollow 
mouldings  at  the  back  of  each  of  the  insulated 


shafts  exhibit  beautiful  carving,  and  present  an 
admirable  study  for  tho  carver. 

Immediately  above  thia  Resurrection  stage, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  which  extends  not  only 
across  the  west  front  proper,  but  fills  also  the 
sides  of  the  two  towers,  there  is  a central 
feature,  consisting  of  nine  niches,  with  well- 
inoulded  trefoil  heads,  resting  on  as  many  bine 
lias  columns,  and  containing  what  has  not  in- 
aptly been  termed  by  Professor  Cockerell,  *'The 
nine  ordors  of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,”  though 
his  supposition  can  scarcely  be  borne  oat  now 
that  a close  inspection  of  the  statnes  has  been 
made.  The  sadly  dilapidated  condition  of  these 
statues  is  truthfully  shown  by  the  series  of 
photographs  : they  are  hopelessly  going  to  rain, 
and  no  effort,  I fear,  can  save  them ; it  is,  how- 
ever, a satisfaction  to  possess  such  unquestion- 
able  evidence  of  their  condition,  and  to  be  able, 
even  in  their  present  imperfect  state,  to  give 
some  idea  of  their  former  vigorous  outlines. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  taken  with  the  scnlptnre, 
which  is  so  completely  crumbling  away,  that  no 
trace  of  it  will  shortly  remain.  Some  are  for  . 
awaiting  this  result  rather  than  touch  the 
fragile  remains,  while  others  recommend  that 
these  figures  should  be  at  once  removed  while 
there  is  sufficient  indication  of  their  character, 
and  be  carefully  preserved  iu  the  cathedral,  and 
that  others,  executed  by  skifful  hands,  should  be 
placed  in  the  niches — a suggestion  not  unworthy 
of  consideration. 

Above  the  range  of  statues  comes  the  tier  of 
twelve  niches,  containing,  beyond  doubt,  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles : most  of  them 
can  be  identified  by  tho  instruments  used  in 
their  martyrdom,  or  by  significant  emblems. 

A peculiarity  of  much  beauty,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  niches  and  canopies,  deserves 
notice.  The  present  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  canopies  and  capitals  gives  the  impression 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  sustaining 
columns  are  wanting,  and  several  are  gone,  but 
the  series  of  niches  is  divided  into  three  largo 
bays,  containing  in  each  four  figucoa,  the  group 
being  separated  by  projecting  columns,  while 
the  figures  themselves  are  divided  by  smaller 
attached  columns  at  the  back  of  each  niche,  the 
canopies  to  the  figures  projecting  in  a penden- 
tive  manner,  and  the  soffitea  formed  of  free  and 
beautiful  foliage.  This  is  au  unusual  treatment, 
but  quite  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  the 
happy  manner  of  relieving  the  monotony  of 
twelve  similar  niches  as  usually  arranged.*  A 
very  imperfect  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  beauty 
of  these  canopies,  as,  with  the  exception  of  frag- 
ments at  each  end,  the  weather  has  completely 
destroyed  the  other  parts  of  the  twelve  canopies. 
The  figures  which  fill  the  niches  are,  I think, 
unquestionably,  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
statuary,  bub  they  are  singularly  grand  and 
effective  works  when  considered  from  the  dis- 
tance from  which  they  were  to  be  viewed. 
Before  describing  each,  I would  call  attention 
to  the  conventional  arrangement  of  their  posi- 
tions. Tha  cathedral  being  elected  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  in  honour  of  Sc.  Andrew,  he,  as  tho 
patron  saint,  occupies  a central  position,  and  ie 
considerably  taller  than  the  other  Apostles,  his 
head  filling  the  upper  portion  of  the  canopy. 
Another  statue,  with  symbols  so  completely 
decayed  that  his  identity  is  diffioult  to  discover, 
may  not  improbably  be  St.  James  the  Less,  the 
figure  being  remarkably  short,  and  the  head  un- 
nsually  large.  There  are  traces  upon  all  tho 
figures  of  colouring,  though  slight,  yet  in  the 
protected  parts  of  the  robes  the  deep  maroon 
colour  is  found,  but  no  remains  whatever  of  gild- 
ing, bat  the  bright  colours  of  the  stone,  affected 
by  the  weather,  give  almost  the  brilliancy  of 
gold. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  cathe- 
dral, it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  oat  the 
striking  effect  produced  by  tho  multitude  of 
slender  shafts  at  the  several  angles  of  the- 
buttresses,  and  iu  the  niches  and  arcades. 
These  shafts,  many  of  them  in  lengths  of  13  ft., 
in  one  piece  of  blue  lias,  by  their  number  and 
position  form  a great  feature  of  the  front ; un- 
fortunately a number  of  them,  owing  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  blue  lias,  have  either 
crumbled  away  or  been  blown  down.  At  various 
times,  as  these  accidents  occurred,  other  shafts 
have  been  supplied,  bat  instead  of  being  reiu- 


* By  a ruferenca  to  the  details  of  this  front,  given  by 
Britton  in  his  ■'  Wells  Cathedral,”  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
illustration  of  this  part  is  most  inaccurate  : every  niche  is- 
tbero  shown  as  supported  by  columns  on  the  same  plane, 
and  the  arlist  has  completely  miss  .d  the  charuiing  devia- 
tion from  tho  common  rule. 
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stated  in  blue  lias  or  other  grey  marble,  Boult- 
ing atone  has  unhappily  been  used.  The  charm, 
therefore,  which  was  produced  by  the  beautiful 
tint  of  the  grey  shafts  has  been  wholly  lost, 
and  the  monotony  produced  by  a large  quantity 
of  small  atone  shafts  is  most  palpable.  There 
are,  however,  a few  of  the  original  shafts  yet 
remaining,  and  the  pleasing  effect  they  produce, 
especially  when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon 
thorn,  Las  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Colour  entered  as  much  into  the  minds  of  the 
great  architects  of  earlier  days  as  form  and 
composition,  and  no  repairs  to  this  beautiful 
1 west  front  can  be  eifected,  which  does  not  repro- 
duce, as  far  as  practicable,  the  original  concep- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  materials. 

; In  an  early  water-colour  drawing  of  this 
1 cathedral,  made  by  Turner,  that  great  artist 
showed  the  beautii^ul  variety  of  tint  produced 
when  a great  number  of  the  original  shafcs 
were  yet  standing:  nobody  knew  better  how  to 
express  in  colour  the  pleasing  contrast  which 
was  produced  by  the  judicious  mixture  of  these 
materia’s. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  perishable 
nature  of  blue  lias  renders  it  unsafe  to  be  used 
iu  the  proposed  restoration  : the  softness  of  its 
colour  blending  so  well  with  the  Boulting  stone, 
points  to  it  as  the  most  fitting  material,  but 
after  much  consultation  it  has  been  resolved  to 
use  Kilkenny  marble  instead ; its  colour  re- 
sembles blue  lias  closely,  and  of  its  durability 
no  doubt  eau  be  entertained,  as  all  the  build- 
ings in  which  it  has  been  employed  affords 
ample  evidence  of  its  excellent  qualities. 

The  Bevonahire  and  other  marbles  possess  a 
purple  hue  very  unlike  the  blue  lias;  and  where 
80  large  a number  of  columns,  &c.,  are  required, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  colour 
intended  by  the  original  architect  should  be 
I secured.  Those  who  have  watched  the  condition 
i of  this  great  western  portion  of  the  cathedral 
have  seen  with  deep  regret  the  rapid  decay 
going  on  from  year  to  year : every  winter  or 
heavy  gale  produces  fresh  mischief,  and  within 
a late  period  the  fall  of  canopies  and  portions  of 
the  statues  and  bases  has  become  dangerous  bo 
those  daily  passing  by  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  cathedral. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every 
feature  of  this  incomparable  front  should  be 
saved,  if  possible;  but  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a timely  renewal  of  those  parts  of  the 
design  which  are  essential  to  the  protection  of 
others.  By  way  of  example,  I will  only  allude 
to  the  abaci  to  the  capitals  of  the  upper  series 
of  niches,  containing  successive  groups  of  figures, 
illustrating  the  Last  Besurrection.  All  these 
abaci  and  their  supporting  columns  were  of  blue 
lias,  or  some  imperfectly. formed  marble.  The 
former  have  entirely  disajppeared  ; not  an  abscus 
remains  ; and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  wet 
having  penetrated  to  the  carved  foliage  of  the 
capitals,  the  frost  has  materially  damaged  them, 
and  ail  will  be  destroyed  in  a short  time,  unless 
some  steps  be  takeu  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
destruction.  Again,  I find  that,  although  espe- , 
cial  cave  was  taken  by  the  original  builders  to 
prevent  the  crushing-  or  injury  bo  the  joints  by 
the  insertion  of  oyster- shells  into  all  the  bedding 
joints  of  the  masonry,  yet  sufficient  caution  was 
nob  taken  in  placing  the  Bonlting  stone  on  its 
natural  bed.  Hence  in  many  places  it  has 
already  split  and  fallen,  and  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  west  front  which  must  speedily 
become  ruinous,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  good  stone  rightly  bedded.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  where  this  defective 
material  is  used,  as  a slight  tapping  on  the  face 
will  crush  the  surface,  already  weakened  by 
cracks  and  fissures,  through  which  the  weather 
penetrates. 

It  is  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
this  front  but  what  is  really  essential  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  valuable  artistic  work  which 
remains.  Neither  new/orms  nor  materials  of  any 
kind  should  be  permitted ; it  is  indeed  lament- 
able to  observe  the  disastrous  effects  which  the 
last  few  seasons  have  caused  to  this  beautiful 
fa9ade.  A mere  comparison  of  the  engraving 
in  Britton’s  work,  published  in  183-1,  with  the 
present  state  of  the  front,  will  show  the  ravages 
which  time  has  produced;  bub  this  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  mischief.  In  former  repairs,  cast- 
iron  ties  aud  plugs  were  extensively  used  ; these 
have  done  immense  damage,  and  objects  pro- 
bably safe,  if  they  had  been  left  undisturbed, 
have  been  shattered  by  these  injadieious  efforts 
at  protection.  In  any  other  precautiouarj 
steps,  copper  dowels  aud  cramps  only  should  be 
used. 


HAMPSTEAB. 

A NEW  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day last,  at  Child’ 3-bill,  Hampstead.  The  design 
is  Byzantine  in  style,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
side  aisles,  with  gallery  at  front  end.  The  doorway 
is  double,  and  the  whole  entrance  is  embraced 
by  a bold  circular  'arch,  pierced  with  a quatre- 
foil  window,  the  spandrels  being  filled  in  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  front  window  has  seven 
quatrefoil  piercings,  and  is  inclosed  in  a semi- 
circular arch,  with  carved  imposts  and  label 
terminals. 

There  are  large  sohoolrooma  under  the  back 
portion  of  the  chapel,  with  class-rooms  attached. 
The  ground-floor  is  furnished  with  three  vestries. 
The  chapel  is  capable  of  seating  about  500  per- 
sons, but  it  is  designed  so  as  to  admit  of  side 
galleries  and  longitudinal  extension,  to  eventually 
hold  800  persons.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  in- 
cluding boundaries,  will  be  about  1,250k 

Mr.  W.  Alien  Bixon,  of  Kentish-town,  is  the 
architect;  and  Messrs.  Wicks  & Co.,  of  Lime- 
house,  were  the  builders. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Heath  for 
the  use  of  the  public  can  now  be  set  at  rest,  for 
Mr.  John  Pollard,  the  clerk  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  has  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion of  applying  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  confer  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  powers  to 
obtain  it. 


HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gii-beiit's  fairy  comedy,  “ The 
Palace  of  Trath,”  is  an  excellent  work,  both  in 
a dramatic  and  literary  point  of  view.  As  for 
the  plot,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  all  who  enter 
the  palace,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  holds 
a talisman,  are  forced  to  speak  the  truth  on 
every  occasion,  without  being  aware  that  they 
are  doing  so,  to  remind  readers  of  fairy  tales  of 
the  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded.  The  first 
act  moves  a little  slowly,  but  the  following  two, 
when  the  influence  of  the  palace  is  at  work,  are 
full  of  lively  interest,  dramatic  surprises,  and 
poetical  writing.  Mr.  Gilbert,  if  he  continue  in 
the  coarse  he  is  now  pursuing,  will  materially 
help  forward  oiir  dramatic  literature.  Mr. 
Buckstone,  Mr.  Kendal,  and  Mr.  Everill,  who 
have  parts,  much  aid  the  success;  but  the  chief 
praise  for  acting  mast  be  given  to  Miss  Robert- 
son (the  Princess  Zeolide),  aod  Miss  Caroline 
Hill  [Mirza,  her  companion),  the  latter  of  whom 
has  never  had  so  good  a chance  before,  and 
makes  the  most  of  it.  The  acting  of  both  these 
ladies,  in  the  last  aot  especially,  is  admirable, 
and  worthily  justifies  the  nightly  recall  of  each 
after  certain  speeches.  Two  poetical  landscapes, 
and  an  Eastern  interior,  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,  provide  appropriate  setting  for  an 
elegant  and  artistic  work. 


ELECTION  OF  A CHAIRMAN  FOR  7 HE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARB  OF  WORKS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  a successor  to  the  late  Sir  John 
ThwaiteB,chairmanjof  theBoardjhas  been  elected. 

By  a resolution  passed  at  a recent  special  meet- 
ing, the  appointment  to  the  office  was  to  be  for 
one  year  only,  the  salary  being  1,500Z.  a year. 

When  the  voting  was  proceeded  with,  the 
following  was  the  result  of  the  show  of  hands  : 
—For  Colonel  Hogg,  2-1;  Mr.  Balton,  15;  Mr. 
Le  Breton,  18;  Mr.  Runtz,  11;  Mr.  Savage,  16. 
Mr.  Runtz  having  the  lowest  number  of  votes, 
his  name  was  withdrawn. 

A second  show  of  hands  was  taken : — For 
Colonel  Hogg,  23;  Mr.  Balton,  15;  Mr.  Le 
Breton,  20  ; Mr.  Savage,  13.  Mr.  Savage’s  name 
having  been  withdrawn,  another  poll  resulted  in 
there  being  20  votes  each  for  Colonel  Hogg  and 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  14  for  Mr.  Le  Breton.  On  the 
two  former  names  being  submitted  there  were  : 
— For  Colonel  Hogg,  20 ; and  for  Mr.  Dalton,  16. 

The  final  show  of  hands  gave  22  votes  for 
Colonel  Hogg,  aud  none  against  him.  A division 
was,  however,  called,  when  there  were — 


For  Colonel  Hogg  24 

Against 12 

Majority  13 


Mr.  Collinson  declared  Colonel  Hogg  elected, 
and  vacated  the  chair,  to  which  the  newly- 
elected  chairman  was  conducted  amid  loud 
cheering. 

Colonel  Hogg  thanked  the  members  of  the 
Board  for  having  elected  him  to  the  highly 
r sponsible  position  of  its  chairman.  He  entered 


upon  the  duties,  he  said,  with  a feeling  of  the 
deepest  responsibility,  and  he  looked  to  the 
various  chairmen  of  committees  aud  other 
members  to  aid  him  by  their  co-operation  in 
preserving  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Board. 

It  having  been  known  that  the  Board  had 
determined  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
the  chairmanship.  Sir  William  Fraser  withdrew 
his  candidature.  Lord  Robert  Montague  was 
nominated,  but  not  seconded,  as  a candidate, 
and  the  nomination,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Colonel  James  Macnaghten  Hogg  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  bart.,  a member 
of  the  Indian  Council,  and  who  represented 
Beverley  and  Honiton  in  previous  Parliaments. 
He  was  born  at  Calcutta  in  1823,  and  was 
married,  in  1857,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Penrhyn.  Colonel  Hogg  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  joined  the 
lat  Life  Guards  in  18-13,  became  major  and 
lieut.-colonel  in  1855,  and  retired  in  1859.  At 
the  general  election  of  1865  bo  was  returned, 
with  Sir  William  Tite,  for  the  city  of  Bath 
without  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
ho  was  a supporter  of  the  Conservative  party. 
He  described  himself  as  “ not  opposed  to  pro- 
gress, but  against  all  rash  and  dangerous  inno- 
vation ; in  favour  of  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from 
Church-rates,  and  of  retrenchment  in  the 
national  expenditure,  but  not  so  as  to  impair 
the  efllcienoy  of  the  Army  and  Navy.”  At  the 
genera!  election  of  1863,  Colonel  Hogg  was 
defeated  at  Bath.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
without  a seat  in  Parliament. 


MEDIAEVAL  PLANS. 

With  respect  to  your  article  last  week  on  the 
use  of  architectural  drawings  by  the  Medimval 
constructors,  I should  wish  to  mention  a fact  not 
too  generally  known. 

The  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Candebeo 
(Caux)  is  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  well 
known  for  its  pendent  vault ; one  side  of  the 
memorial  tablet  is  taken  up  by  a plan  of  the 
catheJ/ral  slightly  cut  into  the  stone  aud 
blackened. 

The  date  of  tbo  above  church  can  easily  be 
ascertained  ; from  what  I recollect  of  its  archi- 
tecture, I should  think  it  belonged  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  Gvvilt,  in  bis  Encyclopaidia,  gives  a section 
of  this  Lady  Chapel,  and  I should  very  much 
like  to  know  how  he  obtained  it. 

John  B.  Cohen. 


OPAQUE  GLASS  FOR  MURAL 
DECORATIONS. 

We  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  the  use  that 
was  being  made  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Powell  & Son, 
at  Wbitefriars,  of  opaque  glass  of  various  colours 
cut  into  forms  for  wall  pictures,  in  the  same  way 
that  transparent  glass  is  cut  for  medallions  in 
windows,  the  enamel  shading  being  burnt  in. 
They  have  since  spent  time  in  perfecting  this 
material,  aud  making  it  applicable  for  orna- 
mental panels  and  for  pavements,  and  have  set  up 
a reredoB  inCheddington  Church,  formed  entirely 
of  this  material.  This  reredos  has  a subdued  and 
agreeable  efleot,  and  will  doubtless  prove  very 
lasting.  It  seeius  to  have  been  made  purposely 
to  represent  an  ancient  work  by  irregularities 
and  stains,  a proceeding  the  principle  of  which 
we  are  not  bound  to  commend.  Mr.  Alexander 
Nesbitt  has  recently  exhibited  drawings  from 
some  mosaics  which  are  preserved  in  the  Palace 
of  Prince  del  Drago  (formerly  the  Palazzo 
Albani)  at  Rome,  and  originally  formed  part  of 
the  decorations  of  a ball  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Sicinian  family,  which  hall  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a church,  known  as  St.  Audrea,  in 
Catabarbara,  and  was  pulled  down  in  the  seven- 
teenth centnry.  These  mosaics  are  composed  of 
pieces  of  glass  and  marble,  cut  into  such  forms 
as  to  fit  them  to  form  parts  of  the  deeign,  as  in 
the  same  manner  pursued  by  Messrs.  Powell. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  writes, — 

'‘ConaicIeriDg  the  style  of  art  and  the  anl-jects,  the 
story  of  llylas,  and  tigures  of  Egyptian  diriniiies,  the 
larger  portion  cannot  with  probability  be  attributed  to  a 
later  date  than  the  third  century  of  our  own  era,  aud  the 
other  subjects  probably  of  about  the  same  period.  Several 
facts  known  as  to  the  manufacture  of  glats  in  Home  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  assigoment  of  this  date.  Glass, 
of  all  shades  aud  colours,  both  transparent  and  opaque, 
was  at  that  period  largely  used  by  the  Homans  for 
covering  walls,  not  only  in  I'csseice,  but  in  shaped  pieces 
as  slated  above.” 

Messrs.  Powell’s  endeavours  in  this  direction 
should  certainly  be  aided.  The  material,  if 
properly  set,  is  applicable  for  external  as  well  as 
, interual  work. 
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THE  USEFUL,  STEUOTUEAL,  AND 
BBADTIPUL,  IN  AEOHIIEOIURE.* 

I DO  not  intend  to  treat  the  profeBsion  of  an 
architect  as  something  which  reqaires  to  be 
dreamily  thought  of,  or  dreamily  spoken  about. 

I wish  to  look  at  it  in  a common-sense  way,  so 
as  to  see,  if  possible,  what  elements  he  reqaires 
to  study  to  develop  the  high  objects  of  his  pro- 
fession j and,  to  do  this,  I wish  to  consider  all 
that  is  good  in  architecture  as  the  result  of  that 
which  is  Usejul,  Structu/ral,  and  Beautiful, 

In  speaking  of  these  separately,  I wish  you  to 
keep  in  mind,  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  three  are 
needed  to  produce  architecture  iu  its  truest  or 
highest  sense,  viz.,  beauty  being  dependent  on 
that  which  is  truly  useful  and  structural,  or,  to 
put  it  more  strongly,  I hold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  beauty,  unless  you  have  the  stamp  of  fitness 
for  the  object  intended  to  begin  with,  and  then 
the  adaptation  of  the  material  in  a structural  or 
symmetrical  sense,  these  two  elements  being 
needed  to  lead  on  to  that  which  we  call  beautiful. 

I have  heard  it  advocated  that  an  ugly  thing 
might  be  quite  as  useful  as  a shapely  or  well- 
proportioned  thing ; but  this  I cannot  agree 
with  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  we  every  day  find 
that  the  higher  the  development  in  an  msthetic 
sense,  the  greater  its  value  as  to  use.  No  doubt 
we  may  quench  our  thirst  by  going  on  our  knees 
at  the  burn-side,  or  we  may  do  so  out  of  the 
ugliest  article  that  ever  was  devised ; but  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a higher  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  drinking  out  of  a vessel  which 
has  the  stamp  of  use  and  beauty  combined.  Or 
again,  you  may  get  shelter  and  a certain  kind  of 
convenience  by  living  in  a hut  on  the  hill-side, 
or  within  the  four  walls  of  a building  whose 
proportions  are  of  the  most  ungainly  kind  ; but 
surely  the  shelter  and  convenience  of  a house 
that  is  well  shaped  and  well  proportioned  is 
more  to  be  desired ; as,  besides  the  utility  of  it, 
an  msthetic  sense  of  pleasure  will  be  got,  which 
the  badly-proportioned  building  can  never  give  ; 
and  it  is  with  these  views  that  I come  to  speak 
of  the  importance  of 

The  JJsefid, 

The  need  of  the  architect  making  this  his  first 
consideration  is  very  obvions.  A thing,  to  be  of 
the  highest  value,  must  be  useful,  and  nothing 
more  so  than  the  houses  we  live  in.  A house 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  suit,  or  even  im- 
prove, the  habits  of  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
It  should  be  convenient  for  the  carrying  out  of 
domestic  arrangements  in  the  simplest  and 
easiest  way.  It  should  be  a healthy  house, 
otherwise  it  sadly  fails  in  that  which  a habita- 
tion ought  to  be  ; just  as  we  find  that  beauty  and 
symmetry  in  nature  go  for  nothing  if  the  germs 
of  disease  are  at  the  root  of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  convenience  and  complete- 
ness, honaes  should  bo  as  far  as  possible  self- 
contained,  both  inside  and  ontside.  This  should 
be  striven  for  in  designing  houses  of  all  classes, 
but  especially  those  of  the  lower,  as  the  occu- 
pant is  always  more  independent  if  he  has  his 
own  door  to  go  in  by,  and  when  in,  to  have  each 
room  so  placed  that  it  can  be  occupied  inde- 
pendently of  another;  and  no  kind  of  designing 
taxes  the  architect  more  than  that  of  arranging 
a small  house  so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  useful 
iu  this  respect. 

A mistake  is  often  made  iu  not  having  the 
bedrooms  of  the  largest  size  that  the  internal 
space  will  admit  of,  and  the  value  of  this  is  so 
well  known  to  those  who  have  the  benefit  of 
large  sleeping-rooms,  that  the  wonder  is  that 
architects  should  sacrifice  the  bedrooms  of  a 
house  to  those  of  the  day-rooms. 

No  man  in  the  world  has  more  to  do  with  the 
health  of  a community  than  the  architect.  He 
has  the  means,  so  to  speak,  of  creating  buildings 
which  will  either  be  constitutionally  healthy  or 
unhealthy.  If  the  house  is  contrived,  to  begin 
with,  so  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  which  pro- 
vides for  ample  light,  ample  ventilation,  and 
good  drainage,  it  gradually  becomes  a diseased 
house,  which  nothing  will  cure ; and  I cannot 
impress  upon  yon  too  strongly  the  need  of 
designing  houses  which  will  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  share  in  the  death-rate  of  our  city 
which  unhealthy  houses  lead  to. 

The  evil  of  ill-arranged  houses,  bad  drainage, 
and  overcrowding,  as  affecting  the  health  of  the 
people,  is  every  day  becoming  more  important 
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and  better  understood.  I therefore  press  upon  you 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  your  profession  in  this  respect. 

A useful,  healthy,  and  beautiful  building  has 
a moral  and  physical  efl'ecb  upon  people,  apart 
altogether  from  its  [value  as  a beautiful  object  j 
and  I do  beg  of  you  that,  in  planning,  you  give 
places  where  bad  air  is  likely  to  be  generated, 
plenty  of  glass,  plenty  of  daylight,  and  not  win- 
dows which  are  mere  pigeon-holes. 

Glass  does  nob  shut  out  tbe  benefits  of  sun- 
light to  the  same  extent  as  stone  walls  do,  and 
nothing  is  better  for  ventilation  than  the  simple 
method  of  lifting  up  or  taking  down  the  half- 
sash  of  a window  of  ample  size. 

It  pains  one  to  see  houses  erected  every  day 
with  these  small  openings,  13  in.  square,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  which,  apart  from  what  I have 
mentioned,  cannot  even  give  light  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cleanliness,  and  such  a sparing  of  glass 
can  have  no  excuse  now  that  we  have  no  tax  upon 
the  number  or  size  of  the  windows  of  oar  dwelling. 

Apart  from  providing  means  for  plenty  of 
light  or  plenty  of  air,  a house  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  situate  those  places  connected  with  the 
sanitary  portion  of  the  house  so  that  the  drains 
need  never  pass  under  the  building  at  all.  This 
system  of  passing  sewerage  drains  right  through 
and  under  the  bnilding  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aonrees  of  disease  that  I know  of.  It  is  a mere 
question  of  planning  to  have  closets  and  scul- 
leries on  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  free  to  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  open  air ; and 
when  this  is  done,  tbe  drain  never  goes  further 
into  the  house  than  half  the  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  main  drains  should  always  be 
at  the  back  of  the  building,  aud  not  at  the  front. 

Another  important  consideration  as  to  drains 
is  their  ventilation.  Drains,  if  treated  as  well- 
ventilated  coal-pits  are,  need  have  no  bad  gases 
in  them  at  all.  Drains,  as  usually  formed,  are 
sealed  up  at  every  point  by  traps  and  cess- 
pools, and  have  the  gases  bottled  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  under  constant  pressure,  and  find 
their  escape  into  our  houses  at  imperfect  junc- 
tions of  the  drains,  incomplete  cesspools,  or  even 
through  the  cesspools  themselves,  as  I verily 
believe  that  drains  without  ventilation  have  the 
gases  acting  in  the  same  way  as  the  gases  of 
badly-ventilated  coal-pits,  and  with  their  convnl- 
sions  and  explosions,  forcing  the  bad  air  through 
the  cesspools,  however  well  trapped  they  may 
be ; therefore  I am  nob  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  trapping  drains. 

I cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  Useful 
without  noticing  particularly  a failure  iu  the 
design  of  many  buildings  as  far  as  the  Useful 
goes,  and  that  is,  the  disposal  of  what  is  con- 
sidered the  inferior  part  of  the  house  (but  which 
I think  as  important  as  any),  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  it  that  share  in  the  structural 
and  beautiful  part  to  which  it  has  a right. 

How  often  do  you  find,  for  instance,  in  villa 
dwellings,  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house  standing 
out  in  the  most  objectionable  way,  which  must 
not  only  render  it  an  eyesore  to  those  who  own  it, 
but  a continual  obstruction  in  the  view  of  others. 

Architects  who  have  the  laying  oat  of  the 
gronnds  for  villa  buildings,  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent this,  by  foreseeing  how  one  bnildicg  will 
stand  in  relation  to  another,  as  very  ofeen  the 
ground  is  so  laid  off,  that  instead  of  the  feuer 
commanding  the  view  which  he  expected,  he 
finds  the  principal  rooms  look  out  only  upon 
that  which  obstructs  the  landscape. 

Good  planning,  and  giving  the  back  of  the 
bnilding  some  little  share  in  the  taste  which  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  front,  would  obviate  this 
to  a great  extent. 

Again,  nothing  about  a house  is  of  so  much 
use  as  the  chimneys,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
smoke  and  ventilation,  and  yet  how  badly  they 
are  treated.  They  are  placed  in  every  possible 
awkward  position,  and  are  got  rid  of  at  the 
earliest  poasile  point  of  the  struotare,  so  as  to 
necessitate  the  various  chimney-head  devices 
which  mar  so  much  the  sky-line  of  many  of  our 
street  and  villa  buildings.  Why  should  chimney- 
heads  be  treated  so  ? You  would  suppose  in 
some  cases  that  the  designer  was  ashamed  of 
his  roof  and  chimney-heads,  and  wished  either 
to  keep  them  out  of  sight  altogether,  or  to 
degrade  them  so  that  they  might  have  no  share 
in  tbe  otherwise  pretentious  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. No  parts  of  a building  are  more  useful,  or 
give  the  architect  a better  opportunity  for  crown- 
ing his  structure  with  that  which  may  be  made 
beautiful. 

Before  leaving  the  useful,  I would  impress 
upon  you  the  study  that  is  needed  for  making 
our  churches,  theatres,  and  music-halls,  useful 


to  the  fullest  extent.  Iu  all  three  tbe  same 
useful  elements  have  to  be  considered,  viz. : — 

Ist.  The  form  which  will  give  least  obabruc- 
tion  to  sound,  so  that  both  speaker  and  hearer 
may  lose  nothing.  2nd.  The  position  of  the- 
speaker  in  relation  to  the  hearer,  so  that  each 
may  see  and  be  seen.  3rd.  The  comfort  of  both 
as  to  seating,  heating,  and  ventilation,  so  that 
full  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  that  which 
is  spoken,  acted,  or  sung.  These  things  being- 
well  considered,  will  assuredly  lead  on  to  that 
which  is  symmetrical  and  beautiful. 

I stated  at  the  outset  that  I wished  to  con- 
sider architecture  in  a common-sense  way,  and 
to  get  at  the  sense  of  this  division  of  it ; I know 
of  no  better  teaching  than  that  which  yon  get 
by  looking  how  nature  works  in  this  respect. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  when  man  tries  to 
get  that  which  is  most  useful,  the  health, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  of  the  thing  desired  go 
hand  in  hand. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  a useful  tree,  or  to  rear  a 
useful  animal,  you  have  to  consider  how  to 
nourish  both,  so  that  their  vigour  may  not  be 
impaired  by  bad  soil,  or  bad  feeling,  or  by  any- 
thing that  will  impair  the  health  of  either;  and 
if  this  be  wisely  done,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  more  perfect  symmetry  and  a more  perfect 
beauty  will  be  the  result. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  architecture ; and  this  leads 
me,  without  further  preface  to  speak  of  the 

Structural. 

Although  I have  divided  my  subject  into  the 
structural  division  of  three,  I find  it  a difficult 
matter  to  prevent  repetition,  owiog  to  the  way 
in  which  these  blend  and  work  into  each  other. 
Bub  as  this  difficnlby  only  proves  my  proposition, 
I mnst  not  grumble  in  having  to  use  too  many 
words,  so  long  as  you  have  patience  to  listen. 

This  blending  is  observable  in  that  which 
leads  to  the  judges  of  our  flower-shows,  agricul- 
tural meetings,  &o.,  determining  what  are  the 
best  points  of  that  which  should  get  the  prize. 
It  is  that  which  combines  use,  form,  colour,  and 
snob  like,  which  are  all  elements  of  beauty. 
For  instance,  the  Clydesdale  horse  which  would 
take  a first  prize  would  be  the  animal  which,  in 
the  matter  of  use,  would  havestrength,  health,  and 
action,  and  these  would  result  in  true  symmetry, 
which  again  would  give  beauty  to  the  whole. 

A building  may  be  convenient  and  healthy, 
but  unless  it  is  substantial  and  well-construct^ 
it  is  of  little  value.  No  doubt  a house  may  be 
made  strong  enough  by  the  mere  heaping  up  of 
material,  without  regard  to  proportion,  sym- 
metry, or  anything  else,  but  this  is  nob  treating- 
the  structure  in  a scientific  way,  or  in  that  way 
which  will  lead  on  to  its  being  beautiful.  In  any 
erection  designed  upon  scientific  principles, 
whether  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  there  should  be 
little  or  no  waste  of  material;  in  short,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  will  give  it  sta- 
bility and  eudurance.  I admit  that  iD  is  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  at  this  accurately,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  lean  to  the  side  of  strength  than  to 
that  of  weakness,  as  beauty  will  not  easily  be 
marred  by  that  which  gives  it  power,  unless  you 
go  so  far  as  to  create  the  feeling  of  the  structure 
being  overloaded  by  the  material  used  in  it. 

An  element  in  structure  which  ought  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  is  to  consider  what  form  is  best 
adapted  for  enduring  the  strain  which  comes 
upon  it,  keeping  in  view,  of  course,  the  nature  of 
the  material  which  has  to  be  used.  For  instance, 
it  is  a gross  mistake  to  construct  an  arch  of 
timber  where  the  strain  is  that  of  a moving  load, 
while  the  same  form  may  be  quite  suitable  and 
last  long  enough  if  the  strain  is  the  result  of 
mere  dead  weight  aloue.  It  is  a mistake,  too, 
to  attempt  to  combine  materials  of  different 
properties,  such  as  iron  and  wood,  or  malleabl& 
and  cast  iron  together;  they  will  never  work 
equally,  and  should  therefore  never  be  combined. 

As  to  the  true  use  of  material,  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  rule-of-thumb  arrangement,  but  iu 
that  which  springs  from  a geometric  foundation, 
and  I would  have  architects  therefore  frame 
their  designs  upon  that  principle. 

Taking  stone  as  the  material  which  architects 
have  most  to  deal  with  in  this  country,  I need 
not  say  how  valuable  a knowledge  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  is  to  the  student; — geology  in- 
struebing  him  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  found 
mineralogy  enabling  him  to  determine  whether 
the  structure  of  the  material  is  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose required.  The  stone  which  is  found  in  a 
district  is  always  most  suitable  for  it,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  and  from  a want  of  knowledge  in 
these  two  branches  of  science  I have  seen  archi- 
tects and  engineers  adopt  styles  of  building 
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qaite  nnsaitable  to  the  character  of  the  materiol 
they  had  at  hand ; thia  occasioaed  the  using 
of  stone  from  a distance,  at  a much  greater 
expense,  and  not  more  suitable  for  the  thing 
that  had  to  be  done. 

I will  merely  glance  at  other  considerations  as 
to  the  structnre  : — 

1st.  A bnilding  must  be  perfectly  strong,  and 
fit  to  stand  without  fracture ; therefore  the 
foundations  require  to  be  thought  of, — that  is, 
not  founding  one  part  of  the  building  on  soft, 
and  another  part  on  hard  ground, 

2od.  Provision  for  sustaining  equally  walls 
which  have  to  go  to  different  heights,  or  which 
may  have  to  carry  unequal  loads. 

3rd.  The  bonding  of  material  together  so 
that  all  may  have  their  due  share  in  sustaining 
the  structure. 

4th.  The  allowances  which  have  to  be  made 
for  settlement  of  walla,  where  a lighter  thing  has 
to  be  tied  to  a heavier,  such  as  the  spires  and 
towers  of  churches,  oriel  windows,  and  such 
like. 

5th.  The  strength  and  durability  of  material. 

6th.  The  causes  which  lead  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  “ dry-rot,"  but  which  I believe 
should  be  called  "wet-rot,"  the  result  of  timber 
being  used  which,  to  begin  with,  was  consti- 
tutionally liable  to  the  bad  effects  of  damp,  bad 
air,  or  other  influences  which  tend  to  consump- 
tion. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  points 
which,  in  a practical  way,  require  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  every  day  we  see  buildings  bulging, 
fracturing,  and  going  to  decay,  from  neglect  of 
what  could  easily  be  guarded  against  in  such 
cases. 

No  doubt  some  men  are  born  with  an  intuitive 
perception  for  that  which  is  proportionable  and 
well  adjusted  j just  as  we  find  men  who  have 
naturally  a bias  towards  other  things,  and  which 
they  acquire  more  readily  than  the  man  who  has 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for  his  instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  man  who  has  the  thing 
born  in  him  cannot  dispense  with  the  mathe- 
matical  rule,  which  leads  him  to  the  truth  of  the 
science  which  he  is  acquiring. 

It  is  the  same  in  architecture,  and  the  true 
way  is  to  design  upon  some  geometric  principle, 
such  as  multiples  of  cubes,  equal  diameters,  or 
uniform  angles.  Py  planning  in  this  way,  you 
economise  space  j you  work  upon  harmonious 
lines,  preventing  anything  like  discord  or  com- 
petition, where  angles  have  to  be  used;  and  you 
are  sure  thereby  to  have  the  elements  of  true 
construction  and  proportion  in  your  building, — 
thus  laying  a foundation  for  that  which  will  give 
beauty.  At  the  same  time,  I need  not  tell  you 
that  although  you  may  be  working  on  true  prin- 
ciples, you  cannot  all  at  once  arrive  at  that 
which  is  anything  like  perfection  in  architecture. 
This  is  the  case  in  everything  else  that  requires 
development,  and  particularly  so  in  architecture, 
as  you  cannot  be  building  up  the  one  day  and 
pulling  down  the  next,  that  which  has  been 
raised  with  the  simple  view  of  testing  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  you  are  designing. 

In  painting  a picture,  or  modelling  in  clay, 
either  of  these  coats  little  trouble,  and  little  loss 
to  obliterate  if  nnsuccesaful ; but  it  is  a different 
matter  with  a building,  and  what  I would  like 
above  all  things  would  be,  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  not  yet 
gone  far  in  the  rut  of  off-hand  designing  or 
imitating  other  styles,  would  try  this  system, 
and  persevere  in  it.  I am  certain  they  will  arrive 
at  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  as  to  its  value  in 
getting  easily  at  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired 
in  architecture.  In  closing  the  consideration  of 
the  useful,  I asked  yon  to  think  of  what  Nature 
did  in  this  way;  and,  if  there  be  truth  at  all  in 
the  manner  I am  placing  this  subject  before  you, 
you  must  go  to  the  same  fountain-head  to  see 
what  she  does  in  the  way  of  structure.  The 
principles  which  guide  Nature  never  vary  in  the 
highest  embodiment  of  God’s  work.  IIow  per- 
fectly the  structure  of  our  own  bodies  is  designed 
to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  varied 
strains  which  are  put  upon  them,  and  how 
geometric  the  principles  are  which  give  symmetry 
to  that  which  we  consider  most  perfect  in  the 
human  frame ! 

This  brings  me  to  consider 
Beauty, 

as  springing  from  the  useful  and  the  structural. 
If  a thing  has  the  look  of  fitness  and  true 
structural  proportion,  it  will  please  the  eye 
without  farther  adornment.  I have  already  said 
that  I thought  a heavy  responsibility  lav  upon 
an  architect  as  to  the  effect  of  houses  upon  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  also  as  to  the  power  he 


had  by  proper  internal  arrangement,  of  improving 
the  habits  of  all  classes,  more  especially  that  of 
the  lower.  In  short,  he  can  forward  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  a community  by  the 
kind  of  houses  which  he  plans.  Besides  this,  I 
would  lay  another  burden  upon  him,  and  that  is, 
that  he  should  use  the  power  he  has  of  teaching 
or  developing  the  perception  of  beauty,  which 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  lies  dormant. 

Some  have  naturally  an  eye  for  beauty  in 
architecture,  just  as  some  have  an  eye  for  a good 
picture,  or  a good  piece  of  sculpture.  Now, 
these  are  teachable  things,  and  the  province  of 
instiucting  the  public  in  these  arts,  rests  very 
much  with  the  architect,  the  painter,  and  the 
sculptor ; and  you  will  never  get  their  support 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  enconragement  of  these 
arts,  until  they  can  appreciate  and  put  a true 
value  upon  that  which  is  really  beautiful.  In 
architecture  many  people  are  ignorant  enough 
to  believe  that  the  useful  cannot  be  combined 
with  the  beautiful,  unless  at  a sacrifice ; or  rather 
perhaps  that  not  having  an  eye  for  that  which  is 
symmetrical  and  beautifal,]they  rest  content  with 
that  which  is  ill-shaped  and  ugly. 

One  house  may  have  simply  the  four  walls 
and  the  roof  that  covers  them  to  give  it  beauty 
in  a symmetrical  form,  while  another  may  have 
extreme  size,  broken  outline,  and  profusion  of 
ornament.  But  if  the  latter  has  not  been  de- 
signed in  conformity  with  that  which  is  pro- 
portionable, there  can  be  no  real  beauty.  There 
may  be  something  in  its  mass  and  ornamenta- 
tion that  will  please  the  uneducated  eye,  but 
which  will  fail  to  give  that  lasting  pleasure, 
which  beauty,  springing  from  true  principles, 
always  gives.  The  education  of  the  eye  of  an 
architect  is  what  can  only  be  brooght  about  by 
a close  study  of  that  which  is  truly  shaped  and 
well  proportioned  j and  one  of  the  first  and  best  ■ 
lessons  to  get,  is  to  design  upon  the  geometric 
principles  which  I have  before  alluded  to.  Be- 
sides teaching  the  eye  to  catch  that  which  is 
most  subtle  in  beauty  by  drawing  from  nature, 

I have  a great  belief  in  the  good  that  has  to  be 
got  by  modelling,  drawing  in  perspective  and 
sectional  drawing,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  see  the 
object  with  the  mind’s  eye  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  No  mere  geometrio  line  draw- 
ing can  give  you  this  faculty,  and  I know  of 
none  more  valuable  to  the  architect  for  pro- 
ducing beauty  in  detail.  IIow  often  do  we  find 
something  designed  which  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  but  when  executed  and  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  objects,  which  have  an  influence 
upon  it,  appear  quite  different  from  what  was 
expected. 

One  of  the  early  lessons  in  thia  way  which  I 
myself  got  in  drawing,  was  the  practice  of 
making  sections  of  the  most  intricate  things, 
cutting  them  up  in  every  possible  direction,  so 
as  to  get  at  the  form  which  thia  method  of  draw- 
ing gave. 

Another  thing  that  mars  the  beauty  of  some 
of  our  principal  buildings,  and  which  oonld 
easily  be  foreseen  by  mere  perspective  drawings 
alone,  is  the  effect  such  structures  have  in  con- 
junction with  other  important  buildings,  or 
surroundings.  The  frontage  gets  all  the  beanty, 
so  that  while  in  looking  at  the  geometric  front 
of  the  structure,  you  are  ready  to  admire  it,  yet 
the  moment  you  step  aside  and  allow  the  eye  to 
reaoh  the  roof,  gable,  or  chimney-heads,  you 
find  an  ill  shape  and  ungainliness  which  quite 
destroy  the  general  effect  of  the  building  itself 
as  well  as  those  adjoining  it. 

The  detail  of  a building  should,  like  music,  be 
harmonious  and  truthful.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  to  my  eye  than  a conglomeration  of 
angles  all  competing  and  all  at  discord  with 
each  other.  You  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
what  are  called  the  “ true  styles.”  The  orna- 
mentation of  each  styles  naturally  springs  out 
of  the  construction,  or  takes  its  key-note  from 
the  geometric  figure,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  design.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek  in  its 
purest,  the  geometric  figures  are  the  square,  the 
circle,  and  the  elliptic  curve,  and  these  are  all 
that  are  needed  for  its  development,  whether  as 
to  use,  symmetry,  or  beanty, — or  again,  in  the 
Gothic,  the  square,  the  circle,  and  the  equilateral 
triangle  are  the  only  geometric  forma  that  are 
required  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  Another 
thing  which,  to  my  surprise,  exists  notwith- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  it,  is  that  designers  still  attempt  to  get 
beauty  by  using  deceptive  objects,  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  they  had  begun  by  making 
the  exterior  of  the  building  their  first  thought, 
and  that  the  inside  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
outside.  Thia  springs  from  trying  to  imitate 


styles  of  building  belonging  to  times  when  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now. 

I do  not  object  to  an  architect  adopting  the 
features  of  any  particular  style,  if  that  style  can 
be  produced  by  the  natural  wants  for  which  the 
building  is  intended  j bub  I do  object  to  the 
abasing  of  snob  a style  as  the  old  Scotch 
Baronial,  which  seemed  to  have  sprang  up  as 
something  indigenous  to  our  country,  ab  a par- 
ticular time  in  its  history  ; for  we  must  remember 
that  the  features  of  that  style  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  original  buildings,  were  the  result  of 
honest  and  true  designers,  working  out  from  the 
necessities  of  the  interior  that  which  gave 
power  and  beauty  to  the  exterior.  They  at  that 
time  needed  their  embattled  towers  and  turrets, 
and  hence  they  used  them ; now  we  have  no 
need  of  such  things,  and  hence  their  use- 
lessness. 

I have  already  said  that  you  may  rear  up  a 
building  which,  from  its  size  and  expensive 
decoration,  will  for_  a time  be  spoken  of  as 
beautiful ; but  no  lines  are,  I think,  more  true 
than  those  which  say  that  ” Beauty  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most.”  In  my  experience  I have 
found  that  the  simpler  a thing  was,  the  more 
ditficnlb  it  was  to  design  it  so  as  to  give  beauty. 
For  example,  a workman’s  house,  which  has 
nothing  about  it  but  its  form  to  make  it  beau- 
tiful,  taxes  the  designer  folly  as  much  as  a large 
building  where  expense  is  no  object.  A man 
who  can  plan  a small  house  with  all  that  is 
useful,  structural,  and  beautiful;  who  can,  with 
a well-proportioned  and  simple  exterior,  have 
fitness  of  purpose,-  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  abler 
designer  than  ho  who  builds  up  a large  struc- 
ture, gets  what  passes  for  beauty,  but  which  is 
simply  the  result  of  a conglomeration  of  broken 
lines,  badly.proportioned  masses,  confusing  and 
competing  angles,  blind  windows,  mock  tnrrets 
and  tympani,  and  such  other  deceptions.  I am 
sorry  to  see  these  things  adopted  by  architects 
in  our  city.  Do  beware  of  this  deceptive 
system  of  designing : it  is  untruthful  to  begin 
with,  and  in  that  way  can  never  be  useful. 
Nature,  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  beauty, 
never  acts  thus.  Everything  is  needed  and 
suited  to  its  purpose,  and  the  higher  the  form 
the  more  absolutely  are  these  rules  adhered  to. 
What  a finish  is  given  to  the  human  figure  by 
that  covering  which  conceals  from  the  eye  that 
which  is  needed  for  the  use  and  structure  of  the 
body,  but  which  otherwise  would  be  unpleasing ! 
In  like  manner,  a bnilding  that  is  well  propor- 
tioned and  symmetrical  is  ready  to  receive 
adornment  which  will  enhance  its  beanty,  but 
that  adornment  should  spring  from  that  which 
gave  the  form  and  shape,  or  from  borrowing 
from  nature  emblems  appropriate  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  building  was  erected.  In  this  way  a 
building  may  not  only  be  enriched  and  properly 
dressed,  but  it  will  be  able  to  tell  its  own  story 
as  to  tbe  uses  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  press  upon  your 
Society,  whut  I have  pressed  in  other  quarters, 
and  that  is,  the  need  we  have  of  getting  our 
architectural  students  more  thoroughly  educated 
in  an  elementary  way.  Under  the  present 
system  of  training,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  learn 
all  that  he  ought  to  know  of  his  profession  by  a 
few  years’  drawing  in  an  architect’s  office,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  instruction  given  as  to  the 
principles  of  his  profession,  the  chief  or  head 
clerk’s  time  being  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
bustle  of  business.  Hence  we  find  that  there  is 
much  ignorance  of  the  main  objects  which  archi- 
tects ought  to  attend  to,  such  as  those  I have 
pointed  out;  and  things  will  not  mend  in  this 
way  unless  architecture  meets  with  encourage- 
ment from  Government,  or  otherwise,  as  has 
been  done  in  forming  chairs  for  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  such  like.  I have  said  that  an 
architect  has  more  to  do  with  the  health  of  the 
people  than  any  other  person:  this  being  so, 
common  sense  tells  ns  that  his  first  duty  is  to 
take  means  _ for  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  that  will  conduce  to  that  end, 
and  so  act  upon  it.  A healthy  nation  is  an  able 
nation  in  every  way.  It  is  more  useful,  stronger, 
and  more  perfect  than  a people  who  are  morally 
and  physically  weakened  by  bad  housing  and 
bad  drainage,  the  improvement  of  which  is  par. 
ticnlarly  the  province  of  the  architect. 

In  closing  this  address,  I trust  that  I have 
struck  at  the  truth  in  some  of  the  points  which 
I have  noticed ; and,  though  rudelj  conceived, 
that  it  may  be  like  a building  whose  merits  lie 
in  the  usefulness  and  correctness  of  its  design, 
and  not  in  the  polish  or  ornamentation  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

a 
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A.  Gentlemen’B  Enlrance. 

B.  Ladies'  Entrance. 

C.  Side  Entrance. 

D.  Firat-elBBs  Entrance. 

E.  Becond-ciase  Entrance. 
f.  Lobby. 

G.  Corridor. 


REFERENCES. 

H.  Ticteta. 

I.  Office. 

J.  Firat-claas  Corridor. 

K.  Ladies’  Firat-clasa  Private  Baths. 

L.  Ladies’  Second-Class  Private  Baths. 

M.  Gentlemen’s  First-class  Private  Baths. 

N.  Gentlemen’s  Second-class  Private  Baths. 


P.  Hiesaioe-rooio. 

Q,  Vaponr  Bath. 

E.  Shower. 

S.  W.C. 

TJ.  Soap. 

V.  DresBing-boxea. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BRIDGE  OVER 
THE  SEVERN  AT  STOURPORT. 

This  new  bridge  has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  viadact,  which  is  about  1,000  ft. 
long,  consists  of  forty-fi^e  segmental  arches,  the 
centre  one  over  the  river  being  of  iron,  and  155  ft. 
clear  span.  The  spandrels  of  this  arch  are  filled 
in  with  tracery,  a shield  forming  the  centre-piece 
with  bars  and  the  initials  “ S.  B.  T.,  1870.”  There 
is  a projecting  cornice  supported  by  orna- 
mental brackets,  surmounting  which  is  an  open 
balustrade,  with  panels  and  pilasters,  and  a 
moulded  handrail  forming  capping,  and  orna- 
mental lamps  on  each  side.  The  abutments  and 
a portion  of  the  land  arches,  extending  to  about 
100  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  also  the 
parapet  walla  surmounting  the  same,  are  built  of 
Higley  stone.  There  is  a string-course  and 
cornice  formed  of  the  same  material,  as  also  the 


moulded  caps  to  pilasters.  The  remaining  por- 
tions  of  the  viaduct  at  either  end  are  built  in 
brickwork  upon  piers  rising  from  inverted 
arches;  the  whole  of  which,  as  also  all  other 
portions  of  the  masonry,  are  upon  a foundation 
of  concrete  made  of  gravel  and  blue  lias  lime. 
The  parapet  upon  this  portion  of  the  work  is  in 
brickwork,  forming  panels  and  pilasters,  having  a 
yellow  moulded  brick  string,  and  coped  with 
Higley  stone. 

The  roadway  is  25  ft.  wide,  and  the  foot- 
path 5 ft.,  the  latter  paved  with  Staffordshire 
blue  diamond  bricks,  the  same  being  kept 
in  place  by  a Rowley  rag  curb.  There  is  also  a 
new  toll-house : this  is  faced  with  pressed  red 
bricks,  with  Higley  stone  dressings  : a porch  of 
the  same  material  shelters  the  toll-keeper. 
About  ten  months  were  occupied  in  erecting  the 
temporary  bridge  and  approaches,  taking  down 
the  old  bridge,  and  putting  in  foundations  for  the 


new.  The  erection  of  the  superstructure  has 
occupied  nine  months.  There  has  been  used  in 
this  work  the  following  material : — Timber  in 
piles,  coffer-dams,  staging,  and  temporary  bridge, 
20,000  cnbic  feet ; 20,000  cnbic  feet  of  stone, 
5,000,000  bricks ; concrete,  5,000  yards  ; and  500 
tons  of  iron. 

The  designs  were  supplied,  and  the  works 
carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  C.E. ; Mr.  G.  H.  Ashbee  being  his  acting 
assistant.  The  contractors  for  the  ironworks 
were  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Foster,  & Co.,  of  Wednes- 
bury.  The  contractor  for  the  other  portions  of 
the  work  was  Mr.  Henry  Hilton,  of  Birmingham. 
The  ironwork  was  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  R.  Braithwaite,  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  work  by  Mr.  T.  Vale ; Mr.  J.  Bales, 
acting  as  clerk  of  works  for  the  engineer.  The 
bridge  is  subject  to  a foot-toll  of  ^d.,the  tolls  for 
vehicles  being  double  the  former  amount. 
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SOUTHPOET  BATHS. 

These  baths  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  by 
the  Southport  Baths  and  Assembly  Rooms  Com- 
pany, Limited,  on  the  site  of  the  late  Victoria 
Baths  Promenade.  The  material,  externally,  is 
Burnley  Pierre-point  facing,  with  Longridge 
stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the  baths  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  will  be  well  lighted  by 
top-lights.  All  the  internal  walls  will  be  plas- 
tered, and  the  first  • class  swimming  - baths 
arcaded,  with  moulded  caps  and  architraves. 
The  principals  of  the  large  roofs  are  of  cast-iron, 
elliptical  in  form,  cast  in  two  pieces,  and  will 
spring  from  moulded  corbels,  at  level  of  pilaster 
caps. 

The  stairs  at  back  of  office  lead  to  a board- 
room,  40  fc.  by  20  ft.,  with  retiring-room  and 
lavatory  adjoining,  and  a mezzanine  floor  is 
formed  between  this  and  the  ground  floor. 

The  whole  will  be  opened  for  public  use  by 
May  next,  and  the  total  coat,  including  engi- 
neer’s work,  will  be  about  23,000Z. 

Messrs.  Horton  & Bridgford,  of  Manchester, 
are  the  architects;  Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe,  of  Liver- 
pool, is  the  engineer;  and  the  contract  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Swindells  & Little,  of  Manchester. 

We  will  go  into  some  particulars  as  to  the 
intended  supply  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
machinery. 

The  salt  water  required  for  the  baths  will 
be  pumped  from  the  sea  through  cast-iron  pipes, 
9 in.  in  diameter,  laid  on  the  shore,  down  to 
low-water  spring-tides,  which  is  a distance  of 
1,480  yards  from  the  pumps,  thus  ensuring  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  except  for  a short 
period  at  extreme  low-water  spriog-tidea.  At 
the  end  of  the  pipes  a cast-iron  cylinder, 
6 ft.  diameter  and  6 ft.  deep,  is  fixed.  Inside 
this  cylinder  there  is  another,  1 ft,  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  outer 
one.  In  the  small  cylinder  is  fixed  an  india- 
rubber  foot- valve,  resting  on  a cast-iron  grating. 
The  space  between  the  two  cylinders  is  filled 
with  stones  and  gravel.  The  outer  cylinder  is 
open  at  the  top,  while  the  inner  one  is  closed  at 
the  top,  but  has  perforations  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  circumferonoe.  The  suotion-pipe  from 
the  pumps  communicabea  only  with  the  inner 
cylinder  above  the  valve.  The  water  will  thus 
have  to  pass  through  the  stones  and  gravel 
between  the  cylinders,  and  to  rise  up  in  the 
inner  one  before  it  enters  the  pipe.  By  this 
means  it  is  expected  that  a considerable  portion 
of  the  sand  will  be  removed  from  the  water 
before  it  reaches  the  pumps,  and  thus  dimiDisb 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  working  barrels. 

The  suction-pipe  is  carried  from  the  shore, 
through  a culvert  under  the  Esplanade,  and 
thence  into  the  building,  where  it  is  laid  on  the 
floor  of  the  pipe  corridor,  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
principal  corridors  of  the  building  having  been 
carried  down  to  a great  depth  for  this  purpose, 
thus  rendering  the  pipes  easily  aooeasible  for 
repairs. 

The  pumps  are  placed  in  a dry  well,  sunk 
under  the  engine-room,  which,  together  with  the 
boiler-house  and  laundry,  are  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  premises,  so  as  to  be  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  portion  of  the  building 
frequented  by  the  bathers,  and  there  is  access 
to  a back  street  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining 
coals,  &c.  The  pumps  are  four  in  number,  two 
being  of  the  bucket  and  plunger  type,  and  two 
having  plungers  only. 

The  stroke  of  each  of  the  pomps  is  3 ft.,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  working  barrels  is  12  in. 
Only  two  of  the  pumps  will  bo  worked  at  one 
time,  the  backet  and  plungers  being  used  when 
a large  quantity  of  water  is  required,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  it  from  near  low  water.  The 
plunger  will  be  used  at  high  water,  when  the  lift 
is  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  pumps  are 
worked  from  a counter-shaft  fixed  over  the  well, 
the  connecting  rods  being  so  arranged  that  they 
can  easily  be  connected  with  either  set  of  pumps, 
The  engines,  two  in  number,  are  horizontal,  and 
worked  with  high-pressure  steam.  They  have 
cylinders  10  in.  in  diameter,  with  a stroke  of 
18  in.  One  or  both  of  these  engines  can  be  used 
as  required. 

The  pumping  machinery  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a supply  of  over  313,500  gallons  in  twelve 
hours,  which  is  more  than  can  possibly  be 
required  in  that  time.  The  steam  needed  for 
the  engines  and  for  heating  the  water  will  be 
supplied  by  two  doubled-flued  Lancashire  boilers, 
each  27  ft.  long,  and  7 fc.  in  diameter. 

The  laundry,  which  adjoins  the  boiler-house,  is 
fitted  with  five  steaming  and  similar  number 
of  washing  tubs,  which  are  supplied  with  hot  and 


cold  fresh  water  and  steam.  In  one  corner  of 
the  laundry  is  placed  one  of  Messrs.  Manlove  & 
Alliott’s  hydro-extractors,  which  is  worked  from 
a shaft  connected  with  the  pnmping-engine. 
After  the  clothes  have  been  steamed  and  washed 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  hydro-extractor,  which 
will  rapidly  remove  the  ‘ heavy  wet”  from 
them,  and  the  drying  process  will  be  completed 
by  placing  them  in  drying-rooms  constructed 
over  the  boilers. 

The  salt  water,  after  leaving  the  pumps,  will 
be  conveyed  to  two  filter-beds,  each  35  ft.  by 
28  fc.,  situated  under  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  baths.  The  water  will  pass  through  beds  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  coke,  in  all  5 ft.  thick,  and 
then  flow  into  a large  covered  brick  tank  ad- 
joining the  filters,  capable  of  containing  177,000 
gallons.  From  this  tank  it  will  flow  by  gravita- 
tion into  all  the  baths,  or  can  be  pumped  up  into 
oisterns  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building,  in 
order  to  obtain  a greater  pressure  for  shower- 
baths  and  fountains. 

There  is  also  a tank  over  the  boiler-house 
capable  of  holding  42,000  gallons : this  will  be 
used  as  a reserve  for  uufiltered  salt-water,  which 
can  be  pumped  into  this  tank  when  the  filters 
and  large  clear-waber  tank  are  full,  and  which 
can  flow  into  the  filter-beds  by  gravitation  when 
the  pumps  are  not  at  work. 

The  plunge-baths  will  be  treated  by  means 
of  perforated  copper  steam-pipes,  placed  in  chan- 
nels under  the  floor  of  the  baths,  bat  which  are 
in  communication  with  the  water  in  the  baths. 
The  plunge-bath,  dressing-boxes,  and  the  corri- 
dors, will  be  warmed  by  steam-pipes. 

The  hot  salt  water  for  the  private  baths  will 
be  supplied  from  two  heaters,  constructed  in 
accordance  with  Meaars.Hamilton  Wood’s  patent. 
They  are  each  10  tb.  high,  and  5 ft.  in  diameter 
inside,  and  are  lined  wich  copper,  and  fitted 
with  copper  steam-pipes;  they  are  placed  in 
chambers  prepared  for  their  reception  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  building,  and  are  snpplied 
with  water  from  the  upper  cisterns.  The  first- 
class  private  baths  will  be  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  fresh  water,  in  addiciou  to  the  salt 
water.  Two  tanka  for  the  fresh  water  are 
placed  over  the  engine-room,  and  the  water  in 
one  of  them  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine.  The  fresh  water  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Water  Company’s  main,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  rain-water  from  a considerable  portion 
of  the  roofs  will  be  oolleoted  in  an  underground 
tank,  and  pumped  into  the  sapply-tank  by  means 
of  a steam  donkey-pump.  The  condensed  water 
from  the  salt-water  heaters  will  also  be  pumped 
up  and  used  for  feeding  the  boilers. 

The  total  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the 
plunge-baths  is  nearly  230,000  gallons.  The 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  salt-water 
tanks  will  be  254,000  gallons.  There  will  be 
upwards  of  1,500  yards  of  cast-iron  pipes  of 
various  sizes  from  9-in.  to  S-in.  in  the  building, 
exclusive  of  those  ou  the  shore.  The  whole  of 
the  machinery,  filter-beds,  engine-house,  and  the 
hydraulic  arrangements  were  designed  by  and 
are  being  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Beloe.  The  contractors  for  the  engineering 
works  are, — for  the  eogines,  boilers,  tanks,  &3., 
Mr.  J.  Clayton,  of  Preston ; for  the  9-in.  pipes, 
Messrs.!.  Varley  & Co.,  of  St.  Helen’s;  and  for 
the  pipe-laying  and  culvert,  Messrs.  Fawkes  & 
Maud. 

The  filter-beds  and  engine-house  are  being 
oonatruoted  by  the  company  without  the  aid  of 
a contractor. 

The  total  cost  of  the  engineer’s  works  will  be 
about  6,2001. 


MENDELSSOHN  AND  STAGE  MUSIC. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  some  recent  interesting 
and  suggestive  articles  in  theBu-ilcieron  theatres 
and  “gaffs,”  diverged,  in  the  last  number  but  one, 
into  a consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mendelssohn  had  illustrated  the  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  by  music;  the  matter  being 
worth,  in  his  opinion,  “ a few  lines  of  even  in- 
different  talk.”  I fear  your  musical  readers 
must  have  thought  his  talk  ou  this  matter  very 
indifferent.  He  complains  of  Mendelssohn  for 
having  written  musical  illustrations  not  to  be 
played  whilst  the  speeches  were  being  spoken, 
but  between  them ; and  would  have  had  him 
write  a continuous  current  of  musical  com- 
mentary to  run  parallel  with  the  spoken  dialogue 
on  the  stage.  I should  have  thought  that  to  any 
one  possessed  of  a faculty  of  criticism,  even  if 
not  uniting  thereto  an  ear  for  music,  it  would  be 
evident  that  as  spoken  words  and  musical  tones 
and  phrases  appeal  to  two  perfectly  distinct 


faculties  in  the  hearer, — the  former,  as  I said  in 
my  last  letter,  appealing  to  his  intellect,  the 
latter  to  his  feeling  and  imagination, — the  two 
oannot  possibly  be  rightly  apprehended  at  the 
same  time ; especially  as  music  absolutely 
demands  a fixed  and  unalterable  ryhthm,  to 
which  no  spoken  dialogue  can  ever  conform. 
The  only  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
two  would  be  that  one  must  over-ride  the  other : 
if  the  musio  is  to  be  really  worth  attention,  the 
words  must  be  drowned ; if  the  words  are  to  be 
properly  taken  account  of,  the  musio  must  be 
reduced  to  a mere  mechanical  drone,  to  avoid 
competing  with  the  dialogue.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  argue  such  a question  on  high  critical 
grounds  : the  simpler  practical  test  may  be  taken 
of  trying  how  any  musician  would  stand  hearing 
a whole  evening  of  talking  against  music.  Any 
one  so  appealed  to  could  probably  bear  testimony 
that,  when  in  the  midst  of  enjoying  anything 
worth  oalling  mnsic,  the  slightest  remark  in  an 
ordinary  conversational  tone  is  enough  for  the 
minute  to  destroy  all  one’s  pleasure  in  the  musio, 
and  occasion  often  the  greatest  irritation  and 
annoyance. 

The  theory  proponnded  is  just  one  of  those 
which  look  very  original  and  symmetrical  on 
paper,  but  which  every  one  practically  conver- 
sant with  the  branch  of  art  in  question  must 
feel  at  once  to  bo  erroneous.  Meudelaaohu  did 
once,  however,  as  I before  observed,  make  the 
very  experiment  alluded  to,  of  combining  mnsical 
aooompanimenb  with  dialogue  in  one  of  his  can- 
tatas,  and  the  result  is,  that  this  part  of  the 
work,  when  performed,  is  merely  tolerated  out 
of  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  writing  of  long  interludes  between  acts 
and  scenes  is,  I think,  a perfectly  legitimate  way 
of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  feeling  in  an  audience 
dnring  the  nooeasary  intervals  of  a higb-olaas 
drama,  and  a resource  of  which  I wish  we  had 
more  experience  in  English  theatres.  Beethoven 
did  the  same. for  Goethe’s  “ Egmont,”  and 
Shubert  for  Schiller’s  “Rosamnnda.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
Mendelssohn  never  attempted  opera  : he  wrote 
a short  opera  called  the  “ Son  and  Stranger,” 
containing  one  of  the  best  comic  parts  in  mo- 
dern opera;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  diligently  searching  for  a fitting  libretto 
for  a grand  opera,  on  which  his  mind  was  very 
much  set. 

I read  the  earlier  articles  on  “gaffs  ” with  so 
much  interest  that  I can  only  regret  that  the 
writer  should  have  been  tempted  to  push  his 
ideas  into  a theory  which  every  musician  must 
feel  to  be  totally  untenable,  and  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  soon  result  in  emptying  our 
theatres.  H.  H.  S. 


THE  BLOCK  BOOKS:  A CHALLENGE. 

The  contribution  of  Mr,  John  Piggot,  F.S.A., 
published  in  the  Art  Journal  of  the  present 
month,  entitled  “ Albert  Diirer  and  the  Fairford 
Stained  Glass,”  as  well  as  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Planoho  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Buildsr,  upon  “ Early  Wood-engraviog  in 
connexion  with  Playing  Cards,”  having  both 
mentioned  my  name  in  reference  to  the  opinions 
entertained  by  me  upon  the  subject  of  “ The 
Block  Books,”  seems  to  impose  upon  me  the 
duty  of  reviving  that  subject,  so  deeply  inter- 
esting in  every  point  of  view  in  the  history  of 
literature  and  art,  and  to  again  invite  attention 
to  it,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  those  writers  who 
have  hitherto  so  strenuously  upheld  the  “ old 
system”  may  afford  the  publio  the  advantage  of 
their  advocacy,  and  prove,  if  possible,  my 
reasoning  (which  entirely  reverses  all  precon- 
ceived notions  on  the  snbject)  to  be  fallacious. 
Mr.  Blanche  but  does  me  justice  in  expressing 
his  belief  that,  so  long  as  the  truth  is  arrived  at, 
I am  wholly  indifferent  whether  the  result  is 
favourable  to  my  views  or  not.  “ Tanax  pro- 
positi ” is  and  will  remain  my  motto  in  the  con- 
troversy, until  I am  convinced  of  my  error;  but 
if  public  judgment,  founded  upon  a full  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  on  both  sides,  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  me,  I will  not  only  cheerfully 
accept  suoh  decision,  but  very  heartily  thank  ray 
opponents  for  having  cleared  up  the  mystery 
and  elucidated  the  truth. 

After  a lapse  of  two  years,  therefore,  I,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  repeat  my  denial,  “That 
printing  with  movable  types  was  preceded  by 
engraving  on  wood  ; ” and,  farther,  I challenge 
literature  to  prove  that  a copy  of  the  Block  book 
known  as  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum  ” was  actually 
iu  any  known  library,  pnblic  or  private,  prior  to 
1485,  or  known  then  to  be  in  existence.  I 
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should  add  that  I rpject  as  utterly  false  every 
copy  of  the  Biblia  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  pur- 
ports to  bear  a date  anterior  to  1485,  unless  it 
fulfils  the  condition  I have  stated. 

When  those  questions  have  lean  decided,  it 
will  then  be  time  enough  to  proceed  to  the  con* 
Bideration  of  my  declaration,  viz.,  that  to 
Albrecht  Diirer  is  due  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
duced the  “ Block  book.” 

I trust  I am  not  violating  any  rule  of  pro- 
priety in  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  II. 
Noel  Humphreys  and  M.  Berjeau,  the  best 
modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  early  en- 
graving and  the  Block  books,  will  take  the  lead, 
— enter  the  lists, — and  attempt  to  uphold  the 
soundness  of  the  theories  enounced  by  them  in 
their  respective  works,  with  which  I am  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  and  the  correctness  whereof, 
so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  block  books  and 
early  wood-engraving,  I directly  impugn  ; and  I 
cheerfully  accord  them  the  aid  of  those  dis- 
tinguished authors  on  the  Continent,  who  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject.  I am  content  to  fight  the  battle  single- 
handed,  and  to  fairly  argue  the  subject  in  all  its 
details. 

In  strict  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  rules 
by  which  such  matters  are  regulated,  I now  call 
upon  the  champions  of  thedoctriue  that  " wood- 
engraving  preceded  printing  with  movable 
types,”  to  come  forth,  and  make  good  the  truth 
of  their  asseitions.  Henry  F.  Holt. 


of  a verdict  from  a jury.  Thanking  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy as  eipresaed  ju  your  note,— I am  youra  respect- 
fully. 

P.S.— I shall  be  at  home  to-morrow  j or  a reply  ap- 
pointing an  iaterview  will  oblige,'* 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Corbett  & M'Clymout  he  seu^ 
the  following  letter : — 

“9,  Robertaon-street,  ''ueen’s-road,  Battersea,  Sept.  3. 

Gentlemen, — I hare  to  inform  yon  that  1 fractured  my 
arm  on  Monnay  night  last  by  fulling  over  your  building 
material,  dangerously  left  in  the  footway  at  your  works, 
Fiuborough-road.  I respectfully  inform  you  I hold  you 
liable,  and  in  doing  so  beg  to  add  I do  not  desire  to  make 
a profit  from  the  circumstance,  or  to  enter  into  litigation 
on  the  subject  unless  compelled,  but  baring  met  with  an 
injury  that,  in  addition  to  pain,  entails  loss,  erpense,  &c., 
aud  as  I in  no  way  contributed  to  the  accident,  either  br 
neglect  or  want  of  caution  on  my  own  part,  1 must  ask 
some  compensation  for  injury  caused  solely  by  your 
serranta.  If,  therefore,  you  are  disposed  to  satisfy  your- 
selves of  particulars,  and  meet  me  in  a spirit  of  fairness,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  concur  in  any  reasonable  arrangement 
that  may  load  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Should  you  re- 
quire a surgical  examination  I shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
your  suriieoii  by  appointment  at  my  house,  or  at  Dr. 
Leslie’s,  Queen’s-road.  I presume  you  know  of  the  occur- 
rence from  your  watchman,  or  Mr.  H.  Smith,  your  clerk 
of  works.— I am,  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  Fobduam. 

Messrs.  Corbett  & M'Cljmont,  2a,  Redclifi'e- 
gardens,  Fulfiaro-TOad." 

On  the  strength  of  this  letter,  he  received  IBL,  and  from 
all  the  rest  he  received  money  under  like  representations ; 
but  on  Mr.  Hussey  being  applied  to,  he  had  his  snspicious, 
and  vigorous  inquiries  were  instituted  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 


TENDER  FOE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  GLASS* 
CASES  AND  PLATE-GLASS  TO  BE  USED 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871. 

Stb,— With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  John  Drew, 
on  the  subject  of  his  tender  for  the  above,  which  appeared 
in  your  impression  of  the  12th,  I beg  to  inform  you  that 
although  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Drew’s  tender  of  1 ,7251.  IBs. 
included  “ not  only  the  frames,  but  also  the  plate-glass 
and  glazing,"  yet  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other 
firms  tendering,  and  the  alteration  would  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  relative  amounts  of  their  tenders. 

The  tenders  should  have  been  stated  to  be  fur  "cases 
and  frames  complete,  including  glazing." 

Hbnet  D.  Scott,  Lieut. -Col.  E.E.,  Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL. 

TVareham, — The  new  town-hall  and  corn- 
exchange  have  been  opened.  In  the  outaet  the 
architectural  duties  were  undertaken  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  who  has  designed 
and  carried  cub  the  conatruotion  of  many  public 
buildings  iu  the  same  county ; and  with  Messrs. 
Beer,  Hobbs,  & Best,  of  Wareham,  was  com* 
pleted  a contract  for  the  work,  according  to  Mr. 
Criskmay’s  plans  and  specifications,  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  1,3321.  Mr.  Charles  Card  was 


insucuiea  ny  lur.  numiitoii,  j , v.  .i  i rri  * t i 

Messrs.  Colls  & Sous'  manager,  which  showed  that  the  , appointed  clerk  of  the  works.  Ixie  total  ex- 
prisoner  was  only  an  impostor  living  upon  these  false  penditure,  including  all  the  extras  and  iuci- 
representations.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hussey  had  a police-  - - 

man  ready  at  bis  house  ; and  when  the  prisoner  came  to 
make  hia  demand  for  the  “ iujuriea"  ho  nad  sustained. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC. 

CAREER  OP  AN  IMPOSTOR. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  the  22od  lost, 
(before  Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin,  Assistant-Judge), 
John  Fordham  Apps  (alias  Papps,  alias  Ford- 
ham),  a tall,  respectable-looking  mao,  described 
as  a commission  agent,  and  of  superior  educa- 
tion, was  indicted  for  obtaining  by  means  of  false 
pretences,  from  Thomas  Hussey,  of  Kensington, 
builder,  the  sum  of  201.,  with  intent  to  defraud. 
There  was  a second  indictment,  for  obtaining 
from  George  Gilham,  of  Old  Kent-road,  deco- 
rator, the  sum  of  15i. ; a third  indictment,  for 
obtaining  from  James  Charles  Ring,  of  Peckham, 
builder,  the  sum  of  lOZ. ; a fourth  indictment, 
for  obtaining  from  Mr.  Walton,  of  Bloomsbury, 
builder,  the  sum  of  lOi. ; a fifth  indictment,  for 
obtaining  from  Messrs.  Sansom  Yates,  of 
Kennington,  builders,  the  sum  of  30Z. ; and  a 
sixth  indictment,  for  obtaining  from  Messrs. 
Corbett  & McClymont,  of  the  lledclitfe  Estate, 
West  Brompton,  builders,  the  sum  of  loZ.,  all 
with  intent  to  defraud. 

Mr.  Montague  Williams  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Poncione,  of  5,  Raymond’s-baildings,  Gray’s-ipn, 
and  Wood  Green)  prosecuted  in  all  the  oases ; 
and  Mr.  Harris  defended  the  prisoner. 

The  prosecution  revealed  an  amount  of  artifice  aud  per- 
eeveiing  impudence  almost  without  parullel,  and  the  moJut 
cptraiidi  appeared  to  bo  the  same  in  all  cases,  aud  having 
selected  some  of  the  most  wealthy  builders  io  the  metro- 
polis, who  had  building  works  in  operation,  he  went  to  the 
place  of  business  or  house  of  the  builder  selected, 
hia  arm  in  a sling,  and  stated  that  on  a particular  night  ha 
bad  fallen  over  some  timber,  alone,  or  bricks,  left  care- 
lessly about  the  works,  and  in  one  ease  he  alleged  he  had 
fallen  down  a cellar,  and  having  thereby  broken  bis  arm, 
he  demanded  compensation  lor  the  injuiries  he  had 
eustaiued  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  their 
servants.  He  pointed  out  the  locality  w here  the  accident 
was  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  having  had  a personal 
interview  with  the  master  builder,  it  was  usually  followed 
by  a letter,  and  they  are  nearly  duplicates  ol  each  other. 
One  ol  these  letters,  sent  to  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  builders, 
Camberwell,  was  as  follows : — 

"y,  Robertson-street,  Queen’s-road,  Batterses, 
21st  of  October,  ls7i). 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  on  Thursday  night 
last,  I fell  over  your  atone,  dangerously  left  in  the  public 
way,  by  the  side  of  Bt.  Philip’s  Church, 'Queen’s-road,  Bat- 
tersea. On  going  direct  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  I found  I 
had  broken  my  left  arm.  Mr.  Rowland,  the  house-sur- 
geon, set  the  bone.  As  I in  no  way  contributed  to  tie 
accident,  either  by  neglect  or  want  of  caution  on  my  own 

fart,  and  as,  in  addition  to  pain,  the  injury  entails  lots,  ie., 
must  hold  you  liable  for  damages  for  injury,  caused  solely 
by  your  servauts’  negligence  in  allowing  so  dangerous  an 
obstruction  in  the  public  way  without  a light.  If  you 
desire  a medical  examination,  I shall  be  liuppy  to  meet 
your  surgeon  with  mine,  by  appointment.— I am,  gentle- 
men, yours  obediently,  Jouji  ArPS. 

To  il.  Colls  & Sons,  Builders,  Camberwell.” 

Another  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gilham,  from  whom 
he  claimed  damages,  was  as  follows  : — 

" 60,  Page’s-walk,  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  Dec.  10. 
Sir,— The  gentleman  you  refer  me  to  informs  me  ho  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tftober  on  the  footway.  As  it  is  of 
that  1 complain,  I must  again  inform  you  I hold  you 
alone  liable  for  the  accident.  Iu  doing  so,  I wish  you  to 
understand  I do  not  desire  to  make  a property  of  the 
affair,  but  having  sustained  an  injury  of  a serious  nature 
that  must  incur  loss  and  expeuse,  X ask  componsation  for 
the  same.  If,  therefore,  you  are  disposed  to  meet  me  in 
the  matter  without  prejudice,  I am  open  to  any  <nir  pro- 
posal,  and  so  amicably  settle  this  unpkasaut  affair.  Il 
not,  1 must  iu  justice  to  myself,  though  reluctantly,  place 
the  ciise  in  the  bands  of  a solicitor,  and  await  the  resuU 


dental  expenses  which  will  be  involved  in  the 

i...v  -..j-.-v..  --  , work,  is  now  set  down  by  the  committee  at 

cheque  was  given  him  for  20L,theprisoDer  giving  a receipt : 1,829Z.,  towards  which  500Z.  have  been  burrowed, 
fop  tho  money  in  Ml  dischnreo  of  .li  ckime.  Before,  remains  a deficiency  of  abo'it  1001.  The 

however,  the  prisoner  left  the  place  the  policeman  made  i t \rrvrtti  onrl 

his  appearance,  and  took  him  into  custody,  with  the  . building  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  North  and 
cheque  in  bis  possession.  When  he  was  in  custody  a great  ' East  streets.  The  front  wall  in  each  street  13 
number  of  persons  came  forward  to  give  evidence  how 
they  bad  been  swindled  by  him  in  a similar  manner ; and 
Mr.  Ring,  one  of  the  prosecutors,  who  had 


built  with  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone.  The 

....  ....  "a,  I high-pitched  roofs,  springing  from  n stone 

te,  'proved  that  the  whole  of  the  letters  pro- 1 corbelled  cornice,  arc  covered  with  green  slates. 

iced  were  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting.  ^ ! A clock-turret,  corbelled  out  at  the  angle  formed 

Numerous  witnesses  were  examined  in  proofof  the  facts  [ , ,,  , nrtrl  onfif-hud 

stated,  and  other  similar  letters  were  put  in  evidence ; : by  the  two  fronts,  With  moulded  and  enricbed 
and  Dr.  Rowland  was  also  examined,  and  proved  that  the  | oak  hoods  above  the  main  coruice,  supported  on 
prisoner  had  actually  attended  at  fit.  George's  Hospital,  > stone-COrbelled  shafts  protecting  the  two  dial 
complainiog  of  great  pain  in  his  arm ; but  Dr.  Rowland  . ....  ...  ...  .n 

had  great  floubts  at  the  time  as  to  the  geuuineness  of  the 
d marked  the  entry  in  the  hospital  books  with  a 
query.  It  was  part  of  the  prisoner's  adroitness  to  attend 
at  tho  hospital  so  as  tn  satisfy  inquiries  made  by  his  in- 
tended victims ; for,  when  he  attended,  he  at  the  same  time 
wrote  letters  to  different  parties,  applying  for  compensa- 
tion for  alleged  injuries,  slating  that  he  was  then  attend- 
■ igat  St.  George'sHospital  with  respect  to  the  same,  where 
inquiries  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner  appeared  to  dis- 
play such  cunning  throughout  these  fraudulent  transac- 
tions, that  respectable  builders  were  naturally  taken  off 
their  guard,  and  were  duped. 

Mr.  Harris  made  an  inefi'ectual  attempt  at  a defence, 
and  the  jury  immediately  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Mr.  Montague  Williams  stated  to  tho  Court  that  it  ap- 
peared, from  inquiries  made,  that  the  prisoner,  some  years 
ago,  had  met  with  an  accident  to  hie  arm,  and  that  by  rub- 
bing and  torturing  the  old  wound  he  could  make  his  arm 
appear  injured,  and  had,  in  fact,  for  a length  of  time  past 
been  fraudulently  trading  upon  the  old  injury,  and  victimis- 
ing the  public,  and  builders  more  especially. 

The  Judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said  the  prisoner  bad 
carried  on  these  frauds  with  great  artifice,  and  the 
tence  of  the  Court  upon  him 
years. 


faces,  with  open  framing  for  bell,  and  a high  and 
tapering  roof,  forms  a conspicuous  and  pictu- 
resque feature.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  corn-exchange,  with 
entrance  from  North-street.  A second  entrance 
from  East-street,  opening  into  a lobby,  will  give 
access  by  a stone  staircase  to  the  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  arranged  as  a town-hall,  occu- 
pying the  east  front,  a magistrates’  room,  and  a 
large  reading-room.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Gothic. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
iraZfon. — A new  church  here  has  been  conse- 


crated. It  has  been  erected  on  the  site  and 

foundations  of  St.  Peter’s  Walton,  near  Clevedon, 

poual  servitude  for  five  ^ a church  which  had  been  in  ruins  for  genera- 
tions. The  work  was  begun  about  eighteen 
1 months  ago;  and,  in  excavating  the  foundations 
WEDNESBURY  TOWN  HALL  ' of  the  nave  aud  chancel,  the  old  walls  were  traced 

COMPETITION  ' built  upon.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 

, , , T*  , , J chancel  belonged  to  the  thirteenth-centnry  style, 

' while  the  ea.e  wae  of  the  fifteenth  oentu.y,  and 
competitors),  was  a member  of  tlip  seleiiliug  committee.  . in  the  rebuilding  the  styles  have  been  lollowed 

M^ll  Mr.  Samuel  Loiton,  a member  of  the  Local  Board,  j gg  aO  that  the  nave  id  a reproduction  of 

answer  for  himself,  and  state  whether  he  was  or  was  not  I Somersetshire  stjle  of  the  fifteenth 

present  at  the  committee  meetirgs  held  to  dfelect  the  three  I i lU  -ii 

premiated  designs  ? If  he  was  present,  and  not  acting  as  century,  the  chancel  being  oi  the  lancet  uuilci, 
one  of  the  BfleetiDg  committee,  by  what  right  and  for  ' couple  of  oenturies  older.  The  north  aislo  is 
w-h.t  purpose  was  ho  thore  f Mr.  horton's  reply  will,  of  j f the  naje  by  arches.  The  chancel 

course,  satisfy  any  doubt  that  may  Btill  exist  in  tne  minds  , , ,,  ,,  /.  . 


of  many  of  the  other  competitors. 


SEWERS  NOT  RATEABLE. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS,  APPELLANTS, 
V.  THE  PAllISn  OF  WEST  HAJI,  RESPONDENTS. 

This  was  a poor-rate  appeal  cas®,  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  Westminster,  before  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  which 
raised  the  question  whether  sewers  are  rateable.  The 
rate  was  made  by  the  parish  of  West  Ham  ou  that  portion 
of  the  sewers  constructed  by  the  Board,  which  lay  within 
that  pariah,  with  the  embankment  belonging  to  it,  together 
with  some  buildings  pertaining  to  the  works  for  raising 
the  sewage.  The  parish,  as  to  the  latter,  relied  on  the 
recent  Greenwich  case,  in  which  the  sewage  works,  con- 
sisting of  houses,  sheds,  and  engines,  in  that  parish,  were 
held  rateable ; and  as  to  the  sewers,  it  was  urged  that  the 
laud  woulu  be  of  value  if  the  sewers  were  removed.  Ou 
the  other  side,  that  case  was  distinguished  on  the  ground 
of  the  present  value  of  the  buildings,  &o. 

The  Court,  after  a full  argument,  determined  that  the 
sewer  and  the  embankment  belonging  to  it  were  not  rate- 
able, as  being  of  no  present  possible  value.  No  one  would 
at  this  moment  give  anything  for  the  sewers  or  the  em- 
bankment, and  the  Board  could  make  no  profit  by  them  ; 
therefore  there  was  no  rateable  value,  at  all  events,  as  to 
ihe  laud  covered  by  the  sewers  and  the  embankment.  It 
might  be  that  there  was  some  appearance  of  iucousis- 
tency  in  holding  the  buildings  containing  the  pumping- 
engines  as  rateable;  but  on  the  whole  there  appeared  to 
be  a distinction  between  the  two  cases,  and  therefore,  iu 
accordance  with  the  former  case,  the  buildings  would  be 
rateable,  though  not  tho  sewers.  J udgmen*.  fur  the  appel- 
lants us  to  the  sewers ; rate  upheld  as  to  the  buildings. 


The  chancel 

baa  a chapel  on  the  north  side,  lorming  an  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  chancel  roof  is  vaulted, 
painted  blue,  aud  ornamented  with  stars.  The 
east  window  is  a lufty  triplet,  with  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble,  filled  in  with  painted  glass 
representing  a variety  of  subjects  designed  by 
he  rector  of  the  church,  the  Rjv.  R.  W.  llauten- 
ville.  A considerable  quantity  of  French  stained 
glass  of  the  thirteenth  century  has  been  used  in 
this  window.  At  the  side  of  the  chancel  are  two 
stained-glass  windows,  in  memory  of  the  lato 
Rev.  C.  L.  Cornish,  vicar  of  Compton  Dando,  aud 
whose  remains  lie  in  the  churchyard.  Tho  floors 
of  the  aisle  and  nave  are  paved  with  Godwin’s 
tiles.  The  outside  of  the  building  is  of  local 
stone,  the  inside  arches  and  dressings  being 
formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Doulting  and 
Bath  stone.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  lined 
entirely  with  magnesian  limestone.  The  place 
is  filled  with  open  and  free  benches  to  accom- 
modate about  300,  and  the  total  cost  has  been 
about  3,OOOZ.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Norton, 
of  London ; the  builder,  Mr.  R.  Newton,  of 
Wraxall.  The  general  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  Margfctson,  of  Bristol;  and  the  figure  carving 
by  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Cheltenham, 
j Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. — The  restoration 
I of  All  Saints’  Church  has  been  carried  out  under 
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the  advice  of  Mr.  Satterfield,  of  London.  Nothing 
bat  the  ahell  of  the  former  building  remains. 
The  dilapidated  exterior  was  first  taken  in  hand, 
by  Messrs.  Avis  & Roe,  of  Silverhill,  the  con- 
tractors. It  is,  however,  in  the  interior  that  the 
restoration  has  been  moat  complete.  The  wood- 
work, tiling,  and  glass  are  new.  In  the  chan- 
cel, the  fittings,  stalls,  reading-desks,  &o.,  are 
of  oak  wainscoting  and  walnut.  The  old  chan- 
cel pews  give  place  to  the  arrangement  of  patting 
the  choir  there.  The  floor  of  the  communion 
is  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles  ; and  Maw’s  tesselated 
tiles  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  flooring. 
The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  is  the  snbatitotion  of  open  seats  for  high 
pews.  The  font  is  removed  some  distance  west- 
ward, nearer  the  tower.  In  relaying  the  floor 
at  a lower  level,  opportunity  was  taken  to  fit 
in  pipes  for  a system  of  heating  by  hot-water 
coil.  Messrs.  Alderton  & Shrewsbury  executed 
this  part  of  the  work.  The  main  pipes  to  light 
the  church  with  gas,  have  also  been  laid  in. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  removed, 
leaving  the  time-stained  timbers  exposed  to  view. 
The  organ  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  aonth 
aisle.  A new  instrument  ought  to  bo  added,  at  an 
early  date.  The  belfry  wails  have  now  an  even 
plaster  surface;  and  the  old  groined  roof  has  been 
brought  out.  The  inconvenient  vestry  has  been 
removed  from  its  old  corner ; and  a new  vestry- 
room  has  been  built  outside  the  church,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel. 

Welham. — The  works  of  repair  and  restoration 
at  the  church  carried  out  during  the  last  two 
years,  having  been  completed,  the  re-opening  has 
taken  place.  The  chancel  of  the  church  has 
been  restored  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  old 
nave  roof,  which  was  rotten,  and  of  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  has  been  removed,  and 
an  open-timbered  roof  substituted.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  walls,  which  were  covered  with 
stucco  and  whitewash,  have  been  repaired  and 
painted.  The  old  square  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  new  open  seats  of  pitch  pine  substituted. 
The  chancel  floor  has  been  paved  with  Whet- 
stone’s tiles,  and  the  nave  floor  relaid  with  stone 
and  Cranoo  Keel  Quarry  tiles.  The  church  is 
warmsd  by  a Gill  stove,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  & Pickering,  of  Leicester.  Stained  glass 
has  been  added  to  the  windows,  and  the  oast 
window  restored. 

Coningshxj  (Lincolmhire). — The  restoration  of 
this  church  is  to  be  commenced  immediately, 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Hiue  & Son, 
Nottingham,  architeefs.  The  builder  is  Mr.  R. 
Young,  of  Lincoln,  whose  tender,  IjOiOi,  is 
accepted  for  the  work. 

Over  (near  TFms/ord).— St.  Chad’s  Chnrch, 
Over,  has  been  re-oponed  for  divine  service. 
The  fabric  of  this  parish  church  was,  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  examined  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon, 
architect,  and  he  found  the  roof  so  much  decayed 
as  to  be  positively  unsafe;  so  much  so,  that  if 
any  weight  of  snow  had  lodged  upon  it  in  the 
winter,  the  probability  was  that  it  would  have 
given  way.  The  church  itself  was  disfigured  by 
a low  flat  ceiling,  heavy  unsightly  galleries,  and 
by  pews  nob  only  wasteful  of  space,  but  unsuit- 
able for  the  proper  observance  of  divine  worship. 
The  tower  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  was  blocked  up,  and  entirely  hidden  from 
view  by  a vestry  on  the  ground-floor,  a gallery 
containing  an  organ,  and  above  that  a ringing- 
loft.  The  walls  and  pillars  of  the  chnrch  were 
thickly  coated  with  whitewash,  and,  though 
some  of  the  windows  bad  been  restored,  others 
were  very  much  dilapidated.  Now,  however, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  parishioners  and 
their  friends,  this  state  of  things  has  been  en- 
tirely altered.  The  roof  has  been  taken  off  and 
replaced  by  an  open  timber  one,  the  rafters  and 
beams  being  of  polished  oak.  The  galleries 
have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  western 
arch  and  doorway  have  been  opened.  The  walls 
have  been  cleared  of  the  whitewash,  and  the  red 
standatone  of  which  the  church  is  built  is  now 
revealed.  Open  varnished  deal  seats  have  been 
snbstitnted  for  the  old-fashioned  pews,  mostly 
free.  In  the  sonth  aisle  is  a new  chancel  organ 
by  Bevington  & Sons,  of  London,  at  a cost  of 
151i.  The  choir  and  ohanoel  have  been  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  repairs  to  the  externa! 
fabric  are  but  few  and  insignificant.  Where 
stone  was  found  in  bad  condition  it  has  been 
replaced,  aud  some  portions  have  been  re- 
dressed. The  restoration  of  the  chancel  was 
undertaken  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
who  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect ; and  the  remainder  of  the 
alterations  have  been  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions ; the  architect  being  Mr.  Teulon, 


and  the  contractor  Mr.  R.  Beckett,  of  Hartford. 
About  l,600i.  have  already  been  expended,  and 
500?.  more  are  required  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion of  the  north  aisle,  and  for  other  alterations. 

Nether  Swell. — On  the  festival  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude  a new  chancel  to  the  church  of  Nether 
Swell  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  this 
diocese.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
increased  population,  eighteen  years  ago  a new 
aisle,  larger  than  the  old  chnrch,  was  added  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  aud  the  old  church 
was  re-pewed  and  repaired.  To  this  new  aisle 
has  been  annexed  the  new  chancel,  of  which  the 
chief  promoter  has  been  Mr.  Alfred  Sartoris,  who 
has  lately  bought  an  estate,  and  built,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  a spacious  mansion.  The 
new  chancel  is  Early  English,  and  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Christian,  in  harmony  with  the  new 
aisle. 

Hurworih. — All  Saints’  Church,  Hurworth,  has 
been  reopened  for  divine  service.  The  modern 
shallow  chancel  has  been  completely  pulled 
down,  and  substituted  by  a chancel  of  three 
bays,  erected  with  aisles  on  each  side  of  two 
bays  ; that  on  the  south  side  being  occupied  by 
the  organ  and  vestry,  and  that  on  the  north 
being  fitted  with  seats.  These  aisles  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  chancel  by  clustered  pillars,  with 
boldly  moulded  bases  aud  carved  caps  and  snp- 
port,  moulded  arches  of  three  orders  enclosed 
within  label  moulds  with  carved  terminations. 
The  arches,  opening  from  the  chancel  and  aisles 
iatrO  the  nave  and  transepts,  are  similarly 
moulded,  the  carved  capitals  being  supported  by 
pillars  of  polished  granite  from  Shap  Fell,  with 
cobbled-out  bases  of  polished  stone.  The  chan, 
cel  roof  is  of  the  curved  brace  form,  open  to  the 
apex,  the  timbers  being  all  of  pitch  pine, 
moulded,  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  boarding, 
with  thick  felt  between,  on  which  green  West- 
moreland slating  is  laid.  The  curved  braces  are  ; 
supported  by  corbels  with  carved  caps,  moulded  ' 
bases  and  shafes,  also  of  Shap  granite.  The 
windows  are  all  filled  with  geometrical  tracery, 
and  have  moulded  jambs  and  mnllions,  with 
small  caps  and  bases  introduced.  The  east 
window,  which  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  rector  by  Mrs.  Williamson,  his  widow, 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle.  Under  the  east  window  is  a roredos 
the  tracery  moulded  in  Caen  stone,  supported  by 
shafts  of  Irish  marble,  and  the  panels  are  filled 
with  mosaic  of  Venetian  enamel,  executed  by 
Salviati  & Co.,  of  Venice  and  London,  from  car- 
toons  by  the  architect.  The  principal  panels 
contain  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Pelican  and  Agnus  Dai,  emblems  of 
our  Saviour,  and  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists ; the  minor  panels  contain  foliage  of  the 
Byzantine  type  peculiar  to  Venetian  mosaic.  A 
large  part  of  the  ground  is  of  gold  glass,  and 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it — but  especially  when  ' 
the  gas  is  lighted  at  night — the  effect  comes  out. 
The  window  on  the  sooth  of  the  sanctuary  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Wrightson,  and  that  on  the  north 
is  from  Miss  Bales.  The  fljor  of  the  chancel 
is  laid  with  mosaic  and  encaustic  tiles.  Pass- 
ing under  the  chancel  arch,  we  find  the 
nave  in  keeping,  bub  of  a plainer  character 
than  the  chancel.  The  ancient  pillars  have 
been  stripped  of  their  plaster,  and  restored.  A 
new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  nave,  of  tha 
original  high  pitch.  The  whole  of  the  aisle 
floors  are  paved  with  mosaic  tiles.  All  the  old 
square  high-backed  pews  are  replaced  by  open 
stalls,  with  low  slanting  backs,  and  the  win- 
dows  have  been  all  re-glazed  with  tinted  glass, 
having  coloured  margins.  The  entrance  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  and  proper  place 
on  the  south  side,  the  modern  west  door  having 
been  walled  up,  a window  opened  out  above  it, 
and  the  tower  formed  into  a baptistery  open- 
inginto  the  church  by  an  arch  of  stone.  The 
church  is  warmed  by  Haden’s  warm-air  appa- 
ratus, assisted  by  one  of  Lewis’s  patent  warm- 
air  chamber-grates  in  the  vestry.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  designed  and  carried 
out  nnder  the  superiatendence  of  Mr.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr. 
G.  Gradon,  of  Durham,  who  sublet  the  masonry 
to  Mr.  Foster,  of  that  city  j the  slatiag  to  Messrs. 
Atkinson,  of  Darlington ; the  plumbing  to  Mr. 
Laidler,  of  Durham  ; the  glazing  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Leeds ; the  varnishing  and  colouring  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  of  Darlington.  The  artistic  metal-work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Dovey,  of  Manches- 
ter; the  mosaic  flooring  by  Messrs.  Maw  & 
Co.,  of  Broseley ; and  the  carving  by  Messrs. 
Burbstall  & Taylor,  of  Leeds. 

HoughtonConquebt. — The  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Houghton  Conquest,  to  the  east  of  the  high  road 


from  Bedford  to  Ampthill,  has  been  renovated* 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
works  executed  comprise  the  renovation  of  the 
oak  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  800  ft.  of  oak 
being  required  for  this ; the  lead  being  recast 
and  relaid  in  the  best  manner.  The  walls  and 
buttresses  have  been  underpinned,  and  where 
defective,  rebuilt, — local  sandstone,  from  the 
Dowager  Countess  Cowper’s  estate,  being  used 
for  the  walling,  and  Accaster  stone  for  the  win- 
dows, doorways,  and  other  dressings  of  the 
windows,  all  of  which  were  partly  built  up  ; some 
have  been  entirely  repaired  and  reglazed,  some 
interesting  fragments  of  stained  glass  being  re- 
covered. All  the  piers  of  the  arcade  have  been 
underpinned.  The  whole  area  has  been  lowered 
to  its  original  level,  and  reseated  with  oak 
fittings ; the  ancient  open  benches  being  re- 
paired and  refixed  in  the  nave,  those  in  the 
aisles  being  new,  but  made  from  tte  same 
design.  The  floors  are  repaved  with  tiles,  the 
ancient  monumental  slabs  being  relaid  in  their 
original  positions.  Tha  walls  and  stonework 
having  been  cleansed  from  the  whitewash,  many 
mural  paintings  were  found.  Over  the  chancel- 
arch  is  a Vesica  Piscis, — Our  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented showing  the  sacred  wounds, — the  world 
and  a rainbow  nnder  him ; on  his  right  an  angel 
holding  a cross  and  spear;  on  his  left  the  same 
with  pincets  aud  nails.  Over  the  north  door  is 
a figure  of  St.  Christopher,  16  ft.  high,  crossing 
the  water  with  the  infant  Saviour.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a representation  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  also  many  legends  and  texts,  and  the 
I Belief.  The  porch,  which  is  very  dilapidated, 
j has  been  rebnilt;  a new  oak  roof,  enriched  with 
carving,  has  been  fixed ; the  gable  contains  an 
elaborate  niche,  and  the  strings,  labels,  &o., 
carved.  The  modern  fir  doors  have  given  place 
to  oak,  with  artistic  ironwork,  and  a wrought- 
iron  screen  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  arch- 
way. The  organ  is  entirely  new,  and  erected  by 
Hill  & Co.,  of  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Higgins,  of  Turvey  Abbey.  The 
chancel  has  undergone  a complete  renovation  ; 
the  oak  roof  is  new,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
east  window,  which  latter  had  for  years  been 
blocked  with  brickwork,  but  has  now  been  opened 
out,  and  the  mullions  and  tracery  restored  ; the 
side  windows,  which  had  suffered  by  similar 
treatment,  have  also  been  restored,  and  contain 
some  carious  fragments  of  ancient  glass  hidden 
for  many  years.  The  stalls  and  fittings  have 
been  reconstrncted ; the  carving  of  the  ends  is 
interesting.  The  ancient  screen,  which  had  been 
greatly  matilated,  has  been  retained  and  restored. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  T.  Leigh,  of 
London ; the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  Fast,  of  Melton 
Mowbray.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
S.  Ruddock,  of  Pimlico,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  screen  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylla.  The 
whole  of  the  cost  will  exceed  3,000?.  The 
addition  of  a considerable  new  portion  on  the 
north-east  of  the  churchyard  has  been  made  and 
consecrated,  the  land  having  been  given  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  of 
Haynes  Park. 

Bramfield.  — The  church  of  Bramfield,  or 
Braiutfield,  a parish  historically  interesting  as 
the  first  charge  of  Thomas  A’Beoket,  has  been 
reopened  for  divine  service,  after  having  been 
closed,  for  restoration,  daring  ten  weeks.  An 
addition  has  been  built  on  the  north  side,  form- 
ing  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  and  in  the 
interior  the  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the 
old  pews  replaced  by  free  and  open  seats  of 
simple  design.  The  chancel  has  been  raised, 
and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  as  also  the 
octagon  room  under  the  tower,  which  has  been 
made  a baptistery  aud  furnished  with  a font. 
The  whole  cost  of  these  and  other  improve- 
ments is  estimated  at  500Z.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rayment,  of  Hertford, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Trollope,  archi- 
tect. 

Sirepsfone. — The  chnrch,  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chancel  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hodgson,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  by  public  subscription,  has 
been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  church 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
tower,  aod  south  porch.  The  chancel  is  rebuilt 
in  the  style  of  the  north  aisle,  aboat  the  year 
1350.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1842,  and  the 
nave  of  the  church  seated  with  the  present  pews 
and  benches.  The  rest  of  the  chnrch  was  left 
in  a sad  state  of  decay,  and  its  restoration  could 
not  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  When  the 
rector  had  rebuilt  the  chancel,  the  parishioners, 
in  vestry,  willingly  agreed  thiit  the  restoration 
of  the  nave  should  be  at  once  taken  in  hand* 
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The  chancel,  which  ia  fitted  with  temporary 
stalls,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a low  screen 
of  Bath  stone.  There  are  encanstic  tile  pave- 
ments in  the  chancel,  from  Whetstone  & Son,  of 
Coalville.  The  east  window,  which  is  a memorial 
to  the  last  rector  and  his  wife,  by  the  members 
of  their  family,  consists  of  three  lights,  with 
two  subjects  in  each  light,  the  filling-up  being 
in  its  character  geometric.  The  centre  subjects 
are  the  Resurrection  and  the  Crucifixion.  The 
subjects  of  the  side  lights  are  incidents  in  the 
life  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated. The  window  is  the  work  cf  a young 
artist  at  Hull,  of  the  name  of  Howe.  The  roof 
is  of  a very  high  pitch,  of  wagon-shape  inside  ; 
the  deal  boarding  is  left  for  future  painting. 
The  walls  are  of  ashlar ; and  there  is  a Gill 
stove,  the  flue  of  which  passes  underground 
along  the  nave  to  a flue  in  the  tower.  The 
organ,  bnilt  by  Gray  & Davison,  at  a cost  of 
250L,  occupies  a recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  front  being  corbelled  over  the 
player's  head,  and  is  highly  decorated.  The 
frame  is  of  oak,  left  in  its  natural  state. 


SCnOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TFesf  Bromioich. — The  new  school  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  ilichaeTs  Roman  Catholic  Church 
bos  been  opened.  The  school  has  been  erected 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  at  a cost  of  500Z , 
to  be  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  will  accommodate  200  children — nearly  four 
times  the  number  which  the  old  building  was 
capable  of  accommodating.  It  is  a gable-ended 
building,  with  a plain  exterior,  constructed  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  of  red, 
blue,  and  white  bricks.  There  is  a triple  lancet 
window  in  the  front  gable,  with  stone  dressings 
and  diaper  brickwork,  and  there  are  windows 
along  one  side  of  the  bnilding.  The  roof  inter- 
nally is  of  open  timber,  stained  and  varnished  ; 
and  the  walls,  op  to  the  level  of  the  windows, 
are  lined  with  glazed  white  bricks. 

Maidstone. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Grammar  School,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Tonbridge-road,  has  been  laid  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  The  situation  of  the  present  school  in 
Earl-street,  a very  unpleasant  if  not  unhealthy 
neighbourhood,  has  for  many  years  been  re- 
gretted, and  a desire  has  long  been  evinced  to 
remove  it  to  a more  convenient  site.  The 
liberality  of  Mr.  Peale  led  to  this  being  accon;- 
plished,  and  the  1,200Z.  with  which  ho  headed 
the  list  was  followed  np  by  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  about  1,500Z.  The  design  for  the  new 
building  was  provided  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens. 
The  style  is  late  Gothic.  The  principal  school- 
room will  bo  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  will  seat  180 
scholars,  but  in  reality  has  floor  apace  for  150. 
Adjoining  the  sohool-room,  and  approached  by  the 
corridor,  is  a class-room,  19  ft.  by  15  ft.,  which 
will  accommodate  a class  of  thirty-fonr  scholars  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  another  class- 
room, 30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  affords  floor  space 
for  a farther  number  of  seventy-five  boys.  This 
latter  room  may  be  used  also  as  a dining-hall  for 
resident  boys  and  day  scholars.  Besides  this 
accommodation  for  boys,  there  is  a large  entrance 
lobby,  a convenient  lavatory,  boarders’  staircase, 
separate  rooms  for  books,  hats,  and  boots,  and 
several  other  conveniences.  The  whole  of  the 
scholastic  portion  of  the  building  is  out  off  from 
the  master’s  residence.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  buildings,  consisting  of  two  floors,  there  is 
accommodation  for  twenty-four  boarders,  one 
room  for  under  master,  eight  rooms  for  the 
master’s  own  use,  two  infirmary  wards  for  sick 
pupils,  and  a nurse’s  room.  There  is  to  be  a 
bath-room  on  each  floor,  with  lavatories  and 
clothes  store,  &c.  The  whole  extent  of  ground 
purchased  by  the  trustees  contains  an  area  of 
acres  5 the  school  buildings,  and  master’s 
house,  and  garden  taking  about  three  quarters  of 
au  acre.  The  playground  is  1 acre,  and  the 
cricket-ground  I5  acre  in  extent, 

Ardn-ick. — The  new  schools  in  connexion  with 
St.  Thomas’s  Chui’ch,  Ardwick,  have  been 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  They  will 
accommodate  550  children — 300  infants  and  250 
boys ; have  been  built  at  a cost,  including  the 
fittings  and  site,  of  4,000Z.,  and  will  comprise 
two  school -rooms — the  lower  for  the  infants  and 
the  upper  for  the  boys.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  facing,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  rooms  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
dimensions,  and  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Messrs.  Royle  & Bennett,  of  Manchester,  were 
the  architecte,  and  Messrs.  Clay  & Son,  of 
Audenshaw,  the  builders. 


Upper  Norwood. — New  schools  in  connexion 
with  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Upper  Norwood,  recently 
erected  in  Auerley-road,  near  the  Crystal  Palace, 
have  been  opened.  The  building,  which  will 
accommodate  250  children,  consists  of  a school- 
room 51  ft.  by  25  ft.,  two  class-rooms,  teacher’s 
residence,  and  a soup-kitchen.  The  style  is 
Gothic  : malm  facings,  relieved  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  red  brick  arches  and  bands.  The 
school  has  an  open-timbered  roof,  the  height 
being  15  ft.  to  wall-plate.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
George  Elkington,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hollidge, 
contractor,  at  an  outlay  of  1,2001.,  exclusive  of 
site. 

Red  Hill  (Surrey). — The  opening  of  a school- 
room in  the  Brigbton-road,  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  has 
recently  taken  place.  It  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  R.  Collett,  architect. 
Mr.  James  Hall,  of  Sutton,  was  the  contractor  ; 
and  the  ornamental  ironwork  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Felsted. — The  new  school-rooms  which  have 
jnst  been  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Fclated 
Congregational  Chapel,  at  the  cost  of  about  325Z. 
have  been  opened.  The  building,  which  is  of 
timber  construction,  on  concrete  blocks,  stands 
in  the  burial  ground,  and  is  contiguous  to  the 
chapel  and  minister’s  house.  The  main  room  is 
65  fc.  by  22  ft.,  with  infant  school-room  16  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms,  providing  in  all 
accommodation  for  about  300  children.  The 
buildings  are  plain  and  unpretending,  and  have 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Holland, 
builders,  of  Great  Leighs,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford. 

Worcester. — A new  infants’  school  has  been 
opened  in  St.  John's.  The  edifice,  which  has 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  architect  of  the  cathedral,  and  Mr. 
Warner,  builder,  of  Malvern  Link,  has  been  con- 
structed upon  a healthy  site  on  tbe  right  hand 
side  of  tbe  Bromyard-road,  just  beyond  the  toll- 
gate,  and  is  therefore  in  close  contiguity  with  tbe 
chorcb  itself.  There  is  ample  apace  around  it  in 
the  shape  of  a playground,  skirted  by  a dwarf 
wall.  The  school  presents  to  the  front  a pointed 
gable  with  wings.  The  principal  school-room  is 
co-extensive  with  the  frontage,  namely,  48  ft., 
and  the  entrance  is  by  a porch  at  the  lower  end. 
At  the  rear  of  this  room  there  are  two  class- 
rooms, tbe  dimensions  of  which  are  20  fc.  by 
14  ft.,  the  intermediate  space  being  covered  over 
and  made  available  for  a playground  in  wet 
weather.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  wall- 
plate  is  14  fc.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  pointed  roof 
in  the  centre  about  35  fc.  ; behind  the  porch, 
which  is  9 ft.  by  7 ft.,  is  a book-room,  7 ft.  by 
6 ft.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  white  stone 
dressings. 

Westerdale,  Yorksldre. — A now  school  is  to 
be  erected  in  this  parish.  The  designs  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Perkin,  of  Leeds,  archi- 
tect. The  school  will  be  of  stone,  with  open- 
timbered  roof,  and  will  accommodate  fifty 
children. 

Matlock. — The  new  National  Schools,  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  Snnday  and  day  scholars  in 
connexion  with  the  parish  church,  have  been 
opened.  The  estimated  coat  of  their  erection  is 
5301.  of  which  the  larger  portion  has  already 
been  raised.  The  schools  are  capable  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  200  children.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Hine  & Son,  of  Notting- 
ham ; and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  Statham,  of 
Matlock, 

Walkley. — The  corner  stone  of  the  St.  Mary’s 
National  Schools,  Walkley,  has  been  laid.  The 
schools,  the  site  of  which  adjoins  the  church, 
will  be  built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  H,  and  in 
the  Gothio  style  of  architecture.  The  boys’ 
school,  at  the  one  end,  will  be  45  fc.  6 in.  by 
20  ft.  ; and  tbe  infants’  school,  at  the  other  end, 
will  be  48  ft.  by  20  fc.  In  the  centre  will  be  the 
girls’  school,  38  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a class-room, 
12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  entrance-porches,  passage, 
&o.  The  height  of  the  schools  inside  will  be 
about  26  ft.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Wilson  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  John  Wilson  the  contractor.  The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  schools  amounted 
to  a little  over  1,5001.  The  boys’  school  will 
accommodate  100,  the  girls’  school  80,  and  the 
infants’  school  120  scholars. 


Tbe  Proposed  XTew  Harbour,  Polke- 
stone. — The  plans  for  the  proposed  harbour  are 
on  view  at  the  townhall.  Two  schemes  are  sub- 
mitted, one  of  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
150,0O0Z.  and  the  other  200,0001.  The  latter 
has  an  additional  length  of  200  fc. 


Ulisctllaitia. 

Want  of  Elasticity  in  Portland  Cement. 

Speaking  of  the  repeated  failure  of  large  civil 
engineering  works,  such  as  breakwaters,  docks, 
walls,  &c.,  due  indirectly,  beyond  question,  to  the 
want  of  elasticity — in  other  words,  to  the  brittle- 
ness— of  cement,  the  Engineer  says, — As  an 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  straius  to  which 
works  of  this  kind  are  submitted,  we  may  cite 
the  case  of  the  splendid  breakwater  at  Holyhead, 
now  fast  approaching  completion.  Under  tbe 
full  force  of  a heavy  westerly  gale  rolling  in  a 
tremendous  sea,  the  work  rocks  and  vibrates  to 
au  extent  which  can  only  be  realised  by  those 
who  have  stood  on  the  wall  inside  the  parapet 
at  the  time  j and  in  direct  confirmation  of  what 
wo  have  said,  we  may  state  that  mortar  made  of 
good  Aberthaw  lime  has  been  found  to  sustain 
the  shocks  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  better  than 
Portland  cement  of  the  best  quality,  apparently 
because  the  lime  mortar  possesses  more  elasticity 
than  the  cement.  Other  instances  might  be 
cited,  alt  tending  to  prove  that  however  suitable 
Portland  cement  is  for  such  works  as  the  main 
sewers  of  tbe  metropolis,  the  piers  of  a bridge, 
or  the  Thames  Embankment,  it  is  not  uniformly 
tho  best  material  that  can  be  used  for  engine 
foundations,  breakwaters,  or  other  structures 
exposed  to  violent  dynamioal  strains.  Whether 
it  is  or  is  not  possible  to  impart  elasticity  to 
Portland  cement  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  certain 
that  unless  it  possesses  some  elasticity,  it  is  nn- 
like  all  other  known  materials;  but  if  it  pos* 
Besses  some  elasticity,  different  samples  may 
possess  more  or  less  of  the  quality.  Engineers 
have  now  to  find  out  what  kind  of  cement  pos- 
sesses most  elasticity,  and  how  far  a high  tensile 
strength  and  great  elasticity  are  compatible  with 
each  other. 

Arbitration.^ — The  case  of  Brazier  v.  Askew » 
where  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Wm.  Brazier,  claimed 
compensation  for  damage  to  property  at  Park- 
gate,  Sheffield,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  coal-mining  operations  of  Messrs.  T.  and  II. 
Askew,  referred  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Barker,  barrister, 
was  heard  by  him  at  Rotherham,  and  occupied 
three  days.  The  principal  witnesses  for  the 
plaintifi*  were  Mr.  Dobb,  architect,  Rotherham  ; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  architect,  Sheffield ; Mr.  P. 
Cooper,  colliery  manager,  The  Holmes  ; and  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Darfield.  Solicitor,  Mr.  Harrop,  of 
Rotherham.  The  ease  for  the  defendants  was 
that  tbe  damage  was  not  the  result  of  the  coal 
getting,  but  of  the  defective  construction  of  the 
property.  The  witnesses  for  the  defendants 
were  Mr.  W.  Blackmoor,  architect,  Rotherham  ; 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  architect,  Sheffield;  Mr.  B, 
Sellars,  coal-owner,  The  Haigh;  Mr.  Beecher, 
mining  engineer,  ThornclifFe  ; and  Mr.  B.  Sellars, 
jun.,  mining  engineer.  Solicitor,  Mr,  Whitfield, 
of  Rotherham.  After  taking  time  to  consider 
the  evidence,  and  having  viewed  the  premises, 
the  arbitrator  has  made  his  award  in  favour  of 
the  defendants,  all  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
plaintiff. 

Rain. — In  a lecture  at  Norwich  last  week’ 
Mr.  James  Glaiaber,  F.R.S.,  said  : — “ The  whole 
of  the  rain  had  its  origin  and  fall  800  ft.  from 
the  earth.  Desiring  to  discover  the  influenoe  of 
the  moon  on  the  elements,  he  took  observations, 
and  discovered,  after  a long  series  of  observa- 
tions, that  on  the  9th  day  of  the  moon  there  was 
much  the  most  rain,  and  that  on  the  first  and 
last  week  of  the  moon  there  was  the  least 
amount.  He  had  taken  account  from  1815  to 
1869  of  every  day  on  which  there  had  been  an 
inch  of  rainfall,  and  he  had  found  that  on  July 
26t.b,  1867,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  3 in.  7-lOtha 
— the  largest  amount  that  had  fallen  in  one  day 
at  the  Royal  Observatory.  From  careful  obser- 
vation he  bad  made  be  had  no  doubt  that  the 
moon  did  exercise  an  influence  upon  rain. 
Another  investigation  that  he  made  was  as  to 
the  time  of  day  that  rain  fell  most,  and  he  had 
found  that  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  fell  at 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Billingsgate  and  Eeadenball  Markets. — 
In  accordance  with  tbe  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  on  Thursday  last,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  these  important  City  markets,  Mr. 
Corrie,  the  Remembrancer,  has  given  notice  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  of  their  intention  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  works.  In  the  case  of  Leadenhall 
Market  the  sale  of  meat,  skins,  and  hides  is 
sought  to  be  prohibited,  and  the  land  so  ren- 
dered useless  in  that  direction  will  be  utilised 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  poultry  market. 
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J Australian  Meat. — The  cheap  food  question, 
I in  its  connexion  with  the  importation  of  meat 

3 from  Australia,  so  largely  dealt  with  last  winter, 
has  again  been  opened  np  at  the  Norton  Folgate 
^ agency  for  colonial  produce,  in  a meeting  of 
tl  medical  officers  of  health  for  different  parts  of 
London,  who  were  called  npon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  wholesome  character 
of  the  food.  Among  those  present  were  Dr. 
Lankester  and  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the  coroner  and 
deputy-coroner,  Dr.  Aldis,  Dr.  Septimus  Gibbon, 
Dr.  Letheby,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hansard,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  well  known  as  taking  an 
interest  in  the  social  progress  of  the  people. 
The  meats  were  served  to  the  company  by  Mr. 
Tailerman,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
being  served  to  the  people  in  “Penny  Dinners,” 
namely,  cooked  with  vegetables  or  with  barley, 
as  mutton-broth  prepared  Scotch  fashion,  pea- 
soup,  rice-soup,  and  the  entries  were  mince 
ooHops,  haricot  mntton,  fried  bam,  sausages, 
meat  and  rice,  meat  pies  and  puddings.  Many 
of  these  dishes  were  retailed  at  2d.,  and  some  at 
a penny,  affording  a good  wholesome  dinner, 
with  dining  accommodation  in  a spacions  hall, 
at  a very  low  price.  The  highest  price  charged 
1 for  a dinner  in  the  reserved  seats,  the  dinner 
ij  consisting  of  soup,  entree,  vegetable,  and  bread, 
il  is  5d.,  and  six  dinners  are  supplied  on  oon- 
B secntive  days  for  an  abatement  of  3d.  on  the 
ii  week.  The  dinners  as  served  were  pronounced 
^ to  be  excellent,  and  the  large  company  voted  Mr. 
1 Tailerman  thanks  for  hia  efforts.  Complaints 
i have  been  made  that  some  of  the  salted  meats 
i are  unnecessarily  salt.  This  seems  to  be  the 
n ease  with  spiced  and  rolled  beef  and  mutton, 
-i  which,  however,  are  very  tasty,  though,  of 
^ course,  several  months  old,  and  give  a good 
if  relish  to  fresher  forma  of  food. 

Exhibition  for  the  Bistressed  Peasantry 
4 of  Franco.  — An  exhibition  of  pictures  is 
being  formed,  and  is  about  to  be  opened, 
at  the  French  Gallery,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peasantry  of  France,  described  as  being 
1 in  a fearful  state  of  distress.  Baron  Gudin, 

I the  eminent  French  marine  painter,  has 
I been  especially  active  in  arranging  the  under- 
; taking;  and  amongst  the  artists  who  have 
t already  promised  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition 
I may  be  mentioned  Messrs  H.  B.  W.  Davis  ; J.  L. 

Jerdme  ; A.  Elmore,  R.A. ; P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A. ; 

1 W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ; E.  Fleuryj  C.  F.  Daubigny; 

I E.  Long;  G.  P.  Boyce;  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A. ; 

1 J.  B.  Burgess  ; H.  Hardy ; E.  Crowe  ; A.  Gilbert ; 
j H.  Dawson;  Theodore  Weber;  J.  E.  Saintin 
? A.  Perrault;  Baron  Gudin;  L.  Escosura;  F. 

I Heilbuth  ; G.  Ruard  ; A.  Yvon;  H.  Delisaard; 
i W.  Q.  Orchardson,  A.R.A. ; A.  Schreyer;  H. 

! Scblessinger ; Birket  Foster ; A.  Bonvier ; I. 
i Webb  ; F.  W.  Hnlme  ; G.  F.  Tenniswood  ; Lady 
i C«idogan ; J.  D.  Watson;  J.  R.  Dickeee;  J. 

: Burr;  A.  Ruinart;  A.  Tadema;  Ludovici ; E. 
j Armitage,  A.R.A . The  presentation  of  pictures, 

I drawings,  and  other  works  of  art  is  iuvited. 

The  Wew  Mint. — There  are  signs  at  last 
that  the  new  Mint,  as  well  as  the  new  Law 
Courts,  elsewhere  noticed,  are  to  be  proceeded 
with.  Parliament  will  be  asked  next  session  to 
authorise  the  erection  of  a new  Mint,  on  a site 
facing  the  Embankment.  The  site  fixed  on  is 
on  the  City  side  of  the  Temple-gardens,  in  a 
part  of  the  Embankment  which  greatly  needs 
adornment.  The  first  thing  seen  on  entering 
the  Embankment  road  from  the  City  is  the  City 
Gas  Works,  the  thing  most  ont  of  place  in  all 
this  incongruous  metropolis.  The  site  chosen 
for  the  new  mint  is  next  to  the  gas-works.  It 
is  now  covered  with  wharfs  and  buildings  which 
are  fit  company  for  their  smoky  neighbonr. 
How  a new  public  building  will  look  with  the 
smoke  of  the  retorts  beating  against  it,  and  the 
huge  gas  reservoirs  threatening  it  with  destruc- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  guess.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  selection  of  the  site  indicates  the  removal  of 
the  gas-works. 

Ztoyal  Commission  on  Foliation  of 
Rivers. — Major-General  Sir  William  Denison, 
K.C.B.,  Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John 
Chalmers  Morton,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith  (secre- 
tary), having  completed  their  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations  into  the  river  basins  of  Scotland 
polluted  by  town  sewage  and  refuse  from  manu- 
factories ; also  the  basins  of  the  Aire  and  Calder, 
Lower  Avon,  Windrush,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Severn,  river  basins  extensively  polluted  by 
woollen  manufactures  and  the  processes  con- 
nected therewith,  met  at  No.  1,  Park-prospect, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
their  reports. 


Paving:  "by  a Driver. — Mr.  Charles  Pinning- 
ton,  of  9,  St.  James’s-terrace,  Caledonian-road, 
who  states  that  he  has  “been  employed  for  the 
last  forty  years  in  drivings  conveyance  through 
London  and  the  suburbs,  averaging  70  miles  a 
day,”  and  has  much  meditated  on  the  defects 
of  various  modes  of  paving,  has  at  last  taken 
out  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  a new  mode,  which 
consists  of  laying  granite  or  other  stone  blocks 
on  wood  in  two  transverse  layers,  bedded  on 
a mixture  of  sawdust  and  unboiled  coal-tar,  rest- 
ing on  the  sand  or  other  subsoil ; so  forming  an 
elastic  basis  for  the  stone  blocks,  through  which 
boiled  or  boiling  tar  is  to  be  poured,  followed  up 
by  sand,  thus  rendering  the  whole  water-proof, 
to  which  a coating  of  tar  over  the  wood  before 
it  is  laid  contributes.  Noise,  he  considers, 
would  be  diminished,  the  granite  saved,  and  the 
paving  be  both  cheap  and  lasting,  as  well  as 
merciful  to  hia  beloved  horses. 

Courts  of  Justice. — Notice  is  given  that 
application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
iu  the  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  to  authorise 
the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  to  acquire  and  take,  by  com- 
pulsion or  agreement,  additional  property,  for 
the  site  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  proposed  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  large  block  of  buildings  which  the  couimis- 
sioners  propose  to  take  is  that  which  commences 
at  Clement’a-inn  gateway  on  the  east,  extendiD;_ 
to  Dane’s-inn  on  the  west.  Northward,  the 
block  is  bounded  by  Ciement’s-inn  Hall,  and 
southward  by  the  Strand.  It  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hall,  several  large  houses,  amongst 
others,  Carr’s  Hotel,  Tuxford’s  printing-office, 
the  Vestry-hall,  and  a long  row  of  houses  in 
Clement’s-iun.  It  is  not  stated  what  is  the  precise 
object  to  which  the  new  site  is  to  be  applied. 
There  are  no  signs  of  the  Courts  being  com- 
menced. 

Frog:ress  of  Tramways. — The  Metropolitan 
Street  Tramways  Company  intend  applying  next 
month  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  provisional 
orders  for  extensions  of  their  lines,  including  an 
extension  from  the  Kennington  Park-road  to 
the  Borough.  In  Princes-atreet,  Cify,  on  the 
east  or  Bank  of  England  side,  a line^  is  proposed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  street ; also 
on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  street,  between 
Dowgate-hill  and  College-hill.  A line  is  also 
proposed  along  the  Southwark  Bridge-road  to 
Queen-street,  City,  between  Upper  Thames- 
street  and  Cannon-street.  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
has  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  tramways,  now  advocates  the  making  of 
a new  road  from  the  corner  of  Mansion  House- 
street,  in  the  Kennington  Park-road,  to  St. 
George’a-circus,  in  the  Blackfriars-road. 

Fall  of  a Tower,  — The  tower  of  the 
church  of  East  Rodham,  which  had  long  been 
in  a dilapidated  state,  has  given  way,  a great 
part  of  the  west  and  north  walla  falling  to  the 
ground,  the  lower  portion  being  used  as  a 
vestry  ; the  ddbris  covered  up  all  therein, — 
parish  cheat,  register,  lamps,  tables,  &c.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  fall  did  not  occur  daring 
divine  service.  The  bells  were  left  hanging 
with  no  means  of  access,  the  circular  staircase 
having  fallen  with  the  rest.  Being  uninjured 
and  valuable,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to 
save  them,  and  they  were  safely  landed  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Lane,  of  this  place,  engineer.  The  church, 
which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  dates 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  also 
considered  in  a dangerous  state,  and  divine 
service  has  been  discontinued  therein. 

Electro-Telegraplilc  Progress. ^ — Sir  Chas. 
Wheatstone  has  just  adc;ed  to  bis  many  electrical 
inventions  the  completion  of  a printing  instru- 
ment. This  resembles  a piano,  having  a key- 
board of  twenty-five  notes,  each  answering  to  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  several  of  which  can  be 
used  for  stops  and  numbers.  The  moat  fre- 
quently-occurring letters  are  situated  towards 
the  centre,  so  that  an  operator  need  rarely  move 
his  bands  from  one  position.  Great  speed  is 
thus  obtained  ; and,  if  necessary,  a printed  copy 
of  the  forwarded  message  can  bo  had  by  the 
sender  of  a message. 


Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes, 
Pimlico. — “ Coleshill  Buildings,”  in  Ebury- 
street,  erected  for  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  were  opened  on  the  18th 
inst.  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  presence  of 
a distinguished  company.  We  will  give  some 
particulars  of  the  buildings  in  our  next  number. 


Wolverhampton  New  Town  - Hall  : 
Dinner  to  the  Workmen. — The  workmen 
employed  under  Mr.  Horsman,  the  contractor  in 
the  erection  of  the  Wolverhampton  New  Town- 
Hall,  in  North-street,  having  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  timber  supports  for  the  roofing  in  of 
the  main  building,  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
the  usual  ceremony  of  hoisting  a Royal  standard 
ou  the  summit  of  the  dome,  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  an  excellent  dinner,  which  v;aa 
given  by  the  Public  Works  Committees  to  the 
whole  of  the  men  employed  on  the  work.  The 
north  wing  of  the  new  bnildiugs  (Intended  for 
the  use  of  the  police  force)  is  already  completed, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  used  by  the 
officials  of  the  corporation,  and  by  the  corpora, 
tion  committees.  In  the  principal  room,  the 
mayor  (as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee)  presided,  supported  by  Mr.  Horsman, 
contractor,  &c.,  and  faced  in  the  vice-chair  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Instruction  In  Science  and  Art  for 
Women. — The  course,  or  rather  courses,  of 
instruction  in  science  and  art  for  women,  con- 
ducted iu  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  continue  to  be  well 
attended.  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  series  of 
lectures  iu  the  elementary  course,  has  had  in 
bis  class  upwards  of  200  ladies.  Having  in  his 
previous  lectures  physiographically  described 
the  rise  and  progress,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Thames 
and  its  basin  under  the  action  of  rain  and 
pluvial  denudation,  he  proceeded  to  illustrate 
bis  subject  still  further  by  showing  the  effeeta 
both  of  pluvial  and  of  marine  denndation  in  the 
river’s  estuary,  along  the  seashore,  and  out- 
wards into  the  depths  of  the  ooean.  Professor 
Guthrie,  in  his  advanced  course  of  instruction, 
has  also  had  fair  audiences  in  more  senses  than 
one.  He  has  been  enlightening  the  ladies  on 
the  subject  of  heat,  light,  and  other  branches  of 
physics. 

The  Leicester  Industrial  Provident 
Society. — This  is  a co-operative  society,  which 
began  ten  years  since  with  almost  nothing,  and 
after  the  necessary  time  and  difficulties  of  in- 
cub:ition,  is  now  rising  rapidly,  and  doing 
business  to  the  extent  of  between  30,000i.  and 
40,000Z.  a year  ; and  at  the  recent  rate  of  pro- 
gress, will,  ere  long,  be  doubled.  It  is  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  working  classes. 
Thennmber  of  members  in  July,  1870,  was  1,409  ; 
in  October,  1870,  it  was  1,697  ; giving  an  increase 
of  288  members  in  three  months.  The  society 
ght  branches  in  Leicester,  besides  the 
central  stores.  The  members,  and  non- 
members,  besides  good  articles  of  supply  at 
cheap  rates,  for  ready  money,  reap  considerable 
profit  otherwise  from  their  connexion  with  the 
society. 

The  Strike  In  Edinburgh. — The  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  who  bad  oonsented  to  act  as 
arbiter  in  the  stonemasons’  strike,  gave  hia  deci- 
sion on  Monday  as  follows: — “The  Lord  Pro- 
vost, having  carefully  considered  the  statements 
submitted  to  him  on  Saturday  last  by  the  master 
masons  and  also  by  the  men  in  their  employ- 
ment, is  of  opinion  that  the  most  equitable 
decision  he  can  come  to  is  to  halve  the  differ- 
ence between  the  parties,  and  he  therefore  so 
decides.”  The  masters  and  men  agreed  to 
abide  by  his  lordship’s  decision,  and  the  strike 
has  accordingly  terminated.  The  men  will  now 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  G^d.  per  hour  instead 
of  6^d. 

East  Iiondon  Museum. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  daring 
hia  tenure  of  office  as  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  obtained  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  establishing  a mnseum  in  the 
east  of  London  as  a national  institution,  and  he 
authorised  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  tem- 
porary structure  at  South  Kensington  to  be 
made  over  as  a skeleton  for  the  new  building. 
The  Society  of  Arts  made  a donation  of  lOOi. 
towards  the  same  object.  The  building  ia  now 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  opened  in  the  course  of  next  year. 

Infirmary,  Basford  Union. — The  guardians 
of  this  union  have  just  completed  their  new 
erections,  consisting  of  an  infirmary  for  131  beds ; 
infections  ward,  10  beds;  probationary  and  itch 
wards,  porter’s  lodge,  clothes  stores,  and  some 
additions  to  the  old  premises.  The  infirmary  is 
said  to  be  provided  with  all  modern  and  usefnl 
appliances  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
paiients  and  economising  labour.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  S.  J.  Barber,  of  Eastwood,  Notts  ; and 
the  contractor  Mr.  G.  Hopewell,  of  Basford. 
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Tbe  Improvement  of  Park-lane. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a letter  from  the  Government  Board  of 
Works  was  read,  informing  the  Board  that  a 
snm  of  45,0001.  had  been  placed  in  trustees’ 
hands  to  aid  in  the  widening  of  Park-lane,  by 
Mrs.  Brown,  of  Hertford-street,  May  Fair,  on 
condition  that  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  ahonld 
adopt  that  course  instead  of  opening  out  a new 
street  through  tbe  gardens  of  Hamilton-place, 
thus  destroying  so  much  of  Hyde  Park.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  rejected  an  amendment 
declining  the  ofi'er,  and  deferred  the  matter  to 
their  Works  and  General  Parposea  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation.— The  opening  address  of  tbe  present 


Arbitrators'  Awards.  — The  question 
whether  an  arbitrator  could  alter  his  award 
after  he  bad  signed  it,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
palpable  mistake,  has  been  raised  in  the  case  of 
Mordue  V.  Palmer,  an  appeal  which  was  heard 
before  the  Lords  Justices  in  Loudon,  In  this 
case  the  arbitrator’s  clerk  had  omitted  in  the 
fair  copy  of  the  award  the  words  relating  to  the 
costs  of  the  reference  which  were  in  the  original 
draft.  Their  lordships  agreed  that  the  result  of 
the  cases  decided  at  law  was,  that  when  an 
arbitrator  had  signed  a paper  which  on  the  face 
of  it  purported  to  be  his  award,  he  was  functus 
o^cio,  and  could  not  make  any  alteration  in  it, 


winter’s  course  of  lect^ures  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Association,  has  been  delivered  in  the 
Hulme  Townhall,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
F.R.C.S.  The  subject  was — “ Human  life  in  its 
physical  and  sanitary  relations.” 


.,£8,268  0 0 
7,(526  0 0 
7,505  0 0 
..  7,582  0 0 


Knlgbtsbridge  Barracks.— We  are  glad  to 
find  that  notice  has  been  given  that  next  session 
tbe  Treasury  will  seek  the  requisite  powers  to 
remove  the  barracks  from  Koightsbridge,  and  a 
site  for  their  re-erection  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  is  named. 


For  tbe  erection  ofaWeslev'in  Methodist  Chapel.  Horse- 
ferry-road,  Westminster.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Willcox, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cotderoy 
& Co. 

Bayes  & Eamidge 

Carter  & Son 

Kighliouale  

Nutt  & Co 

Hill,  Keddeil,  & Waldram... 

Niblett  Si  Co 

Colls  & Sons 

Higgs  

Longmire  & Burge  

Hobson  

nenshavr 

Mauley  & Rogers 

Myers  & Sons  

CuJlum  (accepted)  


7,553  0 0 
7,459  0 0 
7.443  0 0 


7,216 

6,983 

6,853 

6,693 


0 0 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  next 
meetiug,  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
28th  of  November,  Mr.  E.  Rydo  will  coubinne 
his  pnper  of  last  session  on  “ Parochial  Assess- 
ments (Railways).” 


For  house.  Sc.,  for  Mr,  J.  Harrison,  Dresden,  near 
Longton.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  S Son,  architects 
Inskip....  £1,060  0 0 

Harvey  S Co 999  0 0 

J.  Harvey 995  0 0 

CoDis  S fiudson  (accepted) 810  0 0 


Xbe  Tunnel  tbrougb  Mont  Cenia. — Tbe 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  advancing  to  completion. 
Next  month  is  really  expected  to  witness  the 
virtual  consummation  of  this  work. 


For  beating  china  manufactory  by  steam,  f<-'r  Mr.  C. 
Ford,  Hanley.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Son,  architects 
Boulton  (accepted) £272  10  0 


TENDERS. 


b7ew  library  and  Museum  at  Brighton. 

A meeting  of  the  East  Sussex  District  of  the 
South-eastern  Branch  of  this  society  was  made 
the  occasion  of  inaugurating  the  new  library  and 
museum,  recently  constructed  to  the  east  of  the 
hospital,  after  plans  by  Mr.  Edmund  Scott,  a 
local  architect.  This  building  has  an  Italian 
elevation,  and  contains,  besides  two  commodious 
rooms  devoted  to  the  above  purposes,  some  con- 
tiguous offices,  as  dissecting-room,  Ac.,  which 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  them. 


For  the  lioishings  to  six  booses  at  Acton,  for  Messrs 
HensmanA  Kicbolson,  solicitors.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth 
A Son,  architects:— 

Macey .....£3,269  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 2,699  0 0 

Foster 2,651  0 0 

Breedy  & Sons  (accepted) 2,230  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Teddington 
Weir,  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Wilson.  Mr.  H.  T.  Sugden,  archi- 
tect 

Howard  £225  15  0 

Perkins  225  0 0 

Tod  A Saunders  196  0 0 

Hurst 185  0 0 


Tour  Persons  Suffocated  by  Gas. — In 

Moor  Crescent-road,  Leed^,  owing  to  an  escape 
of  gas  from  the  mains  in  the  streets  adjoining 
Dewsbury-road,  Holbeck,  four  persons  resident 
in  two  adj  fining  bouses  have  been  killed  in  their 
bedrooms,  and  two  others  were  found  almost 
dead.  It  appears  that  there  had  been  something 
tbe  matter  with  the  mains  in  the  street  for  a 
little  time  past,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  gas 
escaping  from  tbe  main  pipe  had  gone  through 
the  earth,  and  found  an  outlet  in  the  houses  of 
the  unfortunate  deceased. 


For  altpraliona  to  three  shops,  for  Mr.  Kingbnry, 
95,  Fulhara-road ; — 

Taylor £5C'li  0 0 

Ball 529  0 0 

Carmody  499  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 473  0 0 

D.  Taylor  (accepted) 424  0 0 


For  schoolroom  for  parish  of  ChalJon,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Richard  Murliii,  architect.  Quantilies  cot  supplied  : — 

Jurrett  £218  0 0 

B>Tne8  205  0 0 

Ward  191  0 0 

Francis  192  10  0 


For  erection  of  house  and  shop  for  Mr.  James  Gut- 
teridge,  Coalville,  near  Whitwick,  Leicester.  Mr.  J, 
Salisburv,  architect : — 

Mills  £536  10  0 

Crane 614  0 0 

Prii  493  0 0 

HaUam,  jun 496  0 0 

Cox 302  3 4 


The  Cebool  Board. — More  than  140  can- 
didates have  been  nominated  for  the  Metropolis 
School  Board.  The  Board  will  consist  of  forty- 
nine  members ; so  that  there  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  an  average  of  three  candidates  for 
every  seat.  The  list  on  which  the  voting  will 
take  place  is,  however,  not  quite  settled  yet,  and 
some  reduction  in  tbe  number  may  be  anti- 
cipated. 


Wortbern  Arcbitectural  Students’  So- 
ciety.— At  the  first  business  meeting  of  the 
winter  session,  held  at  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society’s  Rooms,  Newcastle,  Mr.  Matthew 
Reed,  jnn,,  read  an  account  of  Ryton  Church, 
county  of  Durham  ; and  of  Bolsay  Castle,  county 
of  Northumberland,  descriptive  of  original 
sketches  of  those  buildings  submitted  by  him  to 
the  meeting. 


For  repairs  and  alterations,  new  coDservatory,  Ac.,  at 
Brajnley  House,  Braroley  j also,  new  lodge}  for  Mr.  * 
Clarke,  Mr.  A.  Feeblee,  architect : — 

Alterations, 

Repairs.  New 
Conservatory,  Ac. 


T Lodge, 


Polytechnic  Institution.^ — Professor  Pep- 
per’s new  entertainment,  descriptive  of  the  war 
and  the  destructive  implements  used  in  it,  is 
alike  interesting  and  instructive, — the  best  thing 
done  at  the  Polytechnic  for  some  time  past. 
Including,  as  it  does,  some  excellent  pictorial 
and  musical  illustrations,  with  the  national  war- 
songs,  of  conrse,  it  holds  the  audience  for  a 
couple  of  hours  without  desire  to  move. 


Indian  Antiquities.  — It  is  slated  that 
General  Cunningham,  late  of  the  Bombay  Engi- 
neers, has  been  appointed  Surveyor- General  of 
the  Archsoological  Survey  of  India,  with  orders 
to  pi’oceed  to  India  immediately  and  organise 
on  an  extended  scale  the  operations  for  the 
preservation  of  Indian  architecture,  which  have 
been  already  initiated  by  the  Government  of 
Inlia. 


JIOOD  . . 

Barnett  A Wbichelow  . 

Heushaw  

>'y<5  

Scrivener  A \\  bite 

Newman  A Mana  

Wilson 

Nightingale 

Mitchell  

Crahb  A Taughan 

Moultrie  

King  A Sons  

Bbbs  A Sons  

Longmire  A Burge  .... 

M'Lachlaa  

Earle 

Perkins 

Nash  A Co. 


..£4,077 

4,050 

3.995 

3,994 


£411 


For  alterations  andl  repairs  to  house,  Brighton-terrace, 
Buckhurst-hill.  for  tbe  London  and  Westminster  Building 
Society.  Messrs.  Berriman  A Son,  architects 

Furfett  £148  0 0 

Perkins  113  0 0 

Gibbs  1C9  0 0 

Fisher 109  0 9 


For  the  erection  of  nu  Athenteura,  Camden-road. 


First  contract,  for  the  hall, 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  French  : — 

Carter 

Ingram  

Barber  A Groome  

Webber  

Heath 

Newman  A Maun 

Niblett  A Son  

Goodman  

Sharpington  A Cole 

Mann  

Wright,  Bros.  A Goodchild 

Waterson  A Co 

Crockett 

Scrivener  A Whit© 

Till  

Langmead  A Way  

Blease 

Parsons  A Telling  

Gregory  A Knight  

Wood  

Gough  A Lawton 


F.  K.  Mceson,  archi- 


.£2.490  0 0 
. 2,391  0 0 
. 2.330  0 0 
. 2,169  0 0 
. 2, ('50  0 0 
. 2,035  0 0 
. ],950  0 0 
. 1,919  0 0 
. 1,897  0 0 
..  1,893  0 0 
1,875  0 0 


1,8 


0 0 


1,730  0 
1,093  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
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3,710 


3,578 


3,554 

3,5-'4  , 

3,4W 

3,436 

3,434 

3.3r3 

3,334 

3,321 

2,958 


C.  r.-C.  B.-C.  B.  A.-A.  S.-C.-W.  8.-H.  H.  8.-J. 
Planktu.-n.  P.-U.  F.  H.— 0.  F.  T.-J.  W.— A.  U.-II,  P. 

E.  M.  B.-E.  S-M.  B.-J,  U--E.  rA.-F.K.I.B.A.— 4.  A.  P.  L.- 
R.  M.— B.— T.  il— T.  C.— Constant  Riader.- J-— II.  J. 

W.  A.  D.— Anotlier  Competitor.— W.  C.— (J.  T.— E.  Q.— Mr. 

J,  D.  W.— W.  J.  D.— J/Kifu>7i  111  /’erso.— W.  B.—Oue  of  the  Mob  of 
Masote— Cyniry  (ihe  roads  .iiainea  are  of  V*1  de  Tmvtr}  asphalts, 
iu  the  hands  of  a couipsuj).— B.  A A.  (is  ths  trout  of  atone  t) 

We  are  ci.mpelled  to  dec!  ue  poiiitis;  out  books  and  glviDj 
addressee. 

All  atatements  of  facts,  Ilita  of  Tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  uame  uid  address  of  the  sender,  not  uectuAarliy  for 
publication. 

Ntxia.— The  responalblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  nt 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tbe  aathora. 


[Some  01  tue  aoove  were  too  lute.j 


For  Wellington  College  Sanatorium:— 

Wheeler,  Bros £990  0 0 

lliggs 982  14  0 

Woodrolle 960  0 0 

Norris 948  0 0 

Shepard.. 917  0 0 

Niahtingalo  898  0 0 

CiealanO C93  0 0 


For  alterations  and  a new  plate-g'a=a  front,  Ac  , at 
Gloatcr  Arma  Inn,  Ship-street,  Brighton.  Mr.  < 
Tuppen,  architect : — 

Garrett  £215  0 0 

Bowles  210  0 0 

Deau  198  0 0 

Lockyer 195  0 0 

Lancester  170  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a vilU  residence  on  the  Clermont 
Estate,  Biightoii,  fur  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt.  Quanlicies  sup- 
plied. Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

Patcliitig  A Sou 


A Cottage  Hospital  for  Devizes. — At  a 

meeting  held  in  Devizes,  it  baa  been  resolved 
that  it  is  advisable  to  establish  a cottage  hospital 
there.  There  was  a full  attendance,  and  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
4001.  were  at  once  announced.  A committee 
has  been  appointed. 


Newnbam  

Hall 

Lancester  

Stenning 

Dean  

Chessman  A Co. 
Holloway  A Son 

LoeVyer  

Miles  (accepted)  . 


..  £1,170 
1,147 
1,096 
l.CSi) 
l,i''o7 
1,|'35 
1,026 
],"14 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Puhlisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Offee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,'’ 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  Uniteo 
Kingdom  udll  be  supplied  wi'.h  Tiif.  Buildei 
direct  from  the  0£lce,  at  the  rate  of  NineteSt 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
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DOULTON  & CO. 

HAVING  EXTENSIVE  WORKS  IN 

LAMBETH,  tlie  MIDLAND  DISTRICT,  and  the  NORTH,  can  ECONOMISE  the  Cost  of  Carriage, 

And  are  thns  able  to  Supplj  tbeir  varioua  Manufactures  at  tbe  Lowest  possible  Prices 

In  any  Part  of  the  Kingdom ; and  can  also  export  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Gloucester. 

BLUE  STAFFO^D^IRE  WARE. 


THESE  GOODS  MAY  BE  CONSIGNED 

DIRECT  to  ANY  PART  of  the  COUNTRY,  put  into  BOATS  at  the  WORKS  at^Rowley,  or  into 
TKUCKS  at  tlie  RAILWAY  STATIONS  adjoining. 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  LONDON,  at  their  WHARF.q  at 

LAMBETH,  OR  CROWN  WHARF,  VICTORIA  PARK,  E. 

Or  may  be  sent  by  Rail  d reot  to  ST.  PANCRAS,  CAMDEN,  or  PADDINGTON  STATIONS ; also  at 

GRANVILLE  WHARF,  BIRMINGHAM;  and  SOHO  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BOULTON’S  STONEWARE  PIPES. 


PIPES  POE  DEAINAGE, 
Prom_2  in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter. 


CAllEIEPS  POE  SEWAGE,  &c. 
'With  or  without  Sockets. 


BOULTON’S  ARCHITECTURALTERM  COTTA. 

Messrs.  DOULTON  & CO.  are  now  paying  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  thf^ir  ArnT„-,r,r.(.„  a • -i.  * vi.  <.  n -n  . 

STOCK  at  LAMBETH.  Ipeoi--  also  „a  at  tha  C^^^a^VIla^T  a^^af^ 

TERRA-COTTA  of  EVERY  KIND  MANUFACTURED  by  DOULTON  & CO. 

COMBINED  SMOKE  AND  AIR  FLUE.  CHIMNEY  PARTITION.  WALL  COPINGS, 

f 


DENTAL  BRICK. 


m. 

w 

1 cT 

*»•*!  i 



STONEWARE  SINK. 


DOULTON’ S PATENT  INVEET  AND  JUNCTION  BLOCKS, 

And  IMPROVED  STREET  and  YARD  GULLIES. 

DUTCH  TILES;  RED,  BLUE,  and  BUFE  PAYING  TILES;  AIR  BRICKS;  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE,  &o. 

STONEWARE  SINKS,  highly  Glazed,  of  great  Strength,  Incorrosive  and 

Non-absorbent. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SANITARY  WARE. 

Fire-clay  Goods  of  all  kinds.  Plumbago  and  other  Crucibles. 

AU  descriptions  of  GENERAL  STONEWARE,  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  FILTERS,  AIR-TIGHT  JARS,  BOTTLES,  &c.  for  Exportation. 

BOULTON’S 

IMPROVED  DAMP  PROOF  COURSE. 


SEE  SEPARATE  l££iM£iSH£Jlll-B  ADVERTISEMENT. 

SEPARATE  LISTS  OF  Price's  oim  application. 
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TURNER  & ALLEN, 


AET  FOUNDEES  AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201,  CPPEH  THAMES  STREET, 
LOUDON,  E.C. 


ITAKUrACTUREES  OF 

LAMP  PILLAIIS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

RAILING,  ETC. 


Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  ii 
Higheet  Style  of  Art. 


HOT-WATER  AND 
ENGINEERS. 


GAS 


Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZAT’B 
ERENCIt  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
liahers  of  French  and  English  Books 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  258. 


.Ta.t  Publlihed.  price  3e. 

rPHE  EEPOET  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

1 MITTEEof  the  TOTTKN fix'!  LOOAL  BOAHU  of  HEALTH 
OD  Ibe  DIdPOSAL  of  the  SF.waGE  of  ihatr  DLtrIct. 

Edited  by  P.  P.  MAR.S11ALL,  CE.  Surrejor  to  the  Bjard. 

E.  i F.  N.  SPON,  43.  Ch«ilng-crou. 


Vi'' 

O LONDON.- VETTJ9T4  MONUMENTA. 

The  following  porllous  of  Vol.  VI.  are  now  pub'Uhed,  and 
be  bed  at  the  Suoletj'a  Apaitiaea'.e  at  Boinerset  House,  or  ihrousb 
any  Bookteller 

1.  Thiee  Platea  of  the  CHAIR  of  St  PETER,  prwerrsd  at  Rome 
wlih  LeMorprei!  by  the  late  A.  ASHPITEL.  Eeq.  F.S.A.  ai 
A.  NFJSBirr.  Beq  F.8.A.  Fol.  1870-  Price  »j.  6J  : to  FelloWB,  Gs 

2,  Four  PUtoe  in  Chromollthogcapby,  reprodn-ing  ip-  — ‘“-•, 
rases  of  Aaclrnt  Irish  MAR.  with  Lelierorese  by  iba  ' ' 
lOUD,  D.D.  F.8.A.  Fol.  1870.  Price  IGs.  ; ts  Felly' 


« Rev.  J.  H. 


s 


Bound  in  cloth,  le.  6d.  or  post  free  for  2'i  stamps. 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


■•'Irotudee  a considerable  araonrit  of  useful  Informttion  o 
tnhlecti  of  which  It  treats." — tiuHdfr.  Au.:ii8t  27.  .87G. 
bl'.  I’AHCRAS  IKON  WORK  COMPANY,  Old  Baint  Pane 
road,  London.  N.tV. 


T 


H E 


B.OIlC' 


is  the  fyllowlog 


For  DECEMBER  (pi . 

l.'NE  KNQRAVIKQ8  : 

I THR  CHURCH  ATBETTWR-Y  COED,  aftrr  T-  Cretwick,  R., 
ir.  TBK  MIllACLB  OF  ST.  MARK,  after  11  Tintoretto. 

UI.  IBK  QKNIU8  OP  ELKCmiClIY,  from  the  Statue  by  Autoi 
Ko-ettl. 

Literary  Com  ributlons: -Hellography  : British  Artists— H-n 
SUry  M.rk',  Illustrated  i Vislu  to  Private  Oaliertrs;  Th- P - 
Galleries  of  Itily.  lllu>tr»ted  ; Exhibitions  of  tUs  Dudle; 
tbe  Pholi  RT  pbic  Fociely,  and  the  Ptenoli  Exhibition;  Museui. 
EuRlanl,  I'lu, (rated  ; Ac.  kc. 

And  eeveral  oihec  Aitlalea  reUtlng  to  the  Fini  Art*. 

The  Vuluine  for  187"  Is  now  r-ady,  price  3U.  0 1.  bound  in 
London;  VIRTUE  A CO.  2'i.  Ivy-laa«,  Paternoster-row. 


.llery 


Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  elges, 


■\-\70NDERS  of  ARCHITECTURE. 

VV  59  Illustrations.  A Comprehensive  Popular  Ske 


Oozet 


WONDERS  of  ACOUSTICS.  W 

IIlmlratlODB.  ComprWnE  a Popular  Account  of  II 


e Pbeunc 

ibiog  ila  klfrcti.  Propagalit  . 

Redec  lup.  Resonance,  and  Quality,  with  Anecdotes  and  Legen 
Ac.  Ac. 

CASSSLI,  FETTER,  S GALPIN,  Ludgate. 


B-hil1,  EC. 


Now  ready,  Part  I.  price  78. 


V^'  UDlforiu  with  “CASSELL'd  POPUL.AR  EDUCATO 
which  nearly  Three-quarteri  of  a Mlilioa  have  h-an  sul 
inlulsg 

WEAPONS  of  WAR.  By  an  OFFICES  of  the 
AKIILLEBY. 

FOKTIFICATION.  By  an  OFFICER  of  the 
ENGINKKRB. 


Pb.D  I 


.,.8.  Ac. 


THE  ELKCTKIO  TELEGEAPH.  By  J.  M.  WIQNBR, 


I Royal 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  to  the  ARTS.  By  0.  GL.! 
8T0NE,  I'.C.S. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMlSfRY.  By  CHARLES 
CAMERON,  M.D.  Ph  D.  ProfesSir  of  Hygiene  lu  the  H j 
College  ot  Surgemi  ......  .n..,.,, 


Hone 


Society,  Ac.  Ac 


r of  the  t 


CIVIL  ENGINEEKINQ.  By  E.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW.  C.E. 


PKOJhCriON. 

BiilLUINQ  LONSTRUenON. 

ANIMAL  COMMtRClAL  PKODUffTS. 

MISEkAL  CoilMEUUIAL  PRODUCTS. 

VEGETABLE  COJIMEB'IIAL  PRO-UOfS. 

TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 

TtCHMCAL  KDUCATlON  ON  TUB  CONflNEST. 
ELLIS  A.  UAVlDiUN. 

BluGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  F.MINENT  INVENTC 
II  MANUf  ACTUKERS.  By  JAME6  OKAST,  AuthjT 


>1  Wai 


I.SVENTORS. 


PRACTICAL  QEOMEIRY  APPLIED  TO  LINEAR  DRAW- 


CASSELL,  PETTEK,  & GALPIN,  Ludgate-hill, 
London,  E.C, 


JoSt  published,  In  one  handsome  volcms,  price  33'.  T1 

■pIDDELL’S  OAKPENTEE,  JOINER,  V 

1 \f  STAIR  BUILDER,  and  HAND  RAILER.  C.’mplefe  Ad. 

■'  To  one  and  all  this  work  will  be  found  most  useful  "-Builder.  bet 

Edinburgh : THOMAS  C.  JACK.  London  : BIHPKIN  4 CO. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS.— DESIGNS  for  new  \? 

1 CHURCHES  or  CHAPELS.  Eplicipal  or  NonconformUt,  or 
EoBrarinvR  of  Buildings  recent!?  erected,  CAN  BE  INSERTED  in 

ihe  ” BAPTIST  HANDBOOK.”  the  Aonual  of  the  Baptiste.— For  

terms  apply  to  YATES  4 ALEXANDER,  Symoad’s  lQii,jChauoery- 

W-C.  Y 

TO  ARCUtTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  V 

TyESIGNS  PREPARED  from  ROUGH 

1 / SKETCHES  or  otherwise.  In  the  best  manner.  Perspectives  — 

drawn  aud  etched,  or  tinted.  Quantities,  billing,  and  abst.r«tlD» 
with  accuracy.  Terras  moderate.— Apply  to  Mr.  MYERS  TaYLOE. 

19.  Thavles-inn,  Hulborn.  \ 

T)ERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.—  »“ 

\ BUILDERS  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  systera,  can  j„|, 

hare  a SET  of  JIODEL3  for  BUILLBRS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  '[,,0 
ENTRY,  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “The  Builder,”  — 
No  1,180.  and  which  has  been  adopted  bymanyla'ge  Arms.  Also  a -w-. 
Modlfled  Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.-  V 

Address.  E.  A.  4,  Bt.  Georgo's-road.  Regent's  Park,  London.  T 

the 

riAS  .and  WATER  MANAGER.— The 

y T Wldjifs  I/vcal  Beard  require  the  SERVICES  of  » JL 

Ihorongbly  cap.ble  of  i.n.lerUklng  the  MANAGS-MENT  of  their 
GASWORKS  and  WATERWORKS.  Tbe  person  appointed  will  he  % 

required  to  devote  his  whole  tlins  to  ihe  service  of  'he  Board.  y 

Salnry.  IBOf.  par  annum.— App'ioa'lons,  aeoompanled  by  testlmo- 
niala.  In  sealed  cover,  piidonied  “Gas  and  Wit»r  Works  Manager.  g,, 

to  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  B’ard.  Widuer,  near  p 
Warrington,  on  or  before  the  10 vH  r>RO UMBER  rex'. 

THOMAS  BEASLEY,  Law  Clerk. 

St.  Helen’s,  10th  November,  187".  \ 

PURVEYOR.— Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  kn 

lO  the  Vestry  of  the  Parl.h  of  BalntGeorge  the  Maityr.  Son'll-  ^ 

wark.  are  about  to  APPOINTa  SURVEYOR  of  ROADS  a-d  SEWER3 
for  tbe  said  larUh,  whoan  duties  will  he  those  arialug  out  of  th- 
Acta  which  the  vestry  have  to  adiiiialeter  teUting  to  the  paving,  \ 

clesuiiug,  watering,  and  lighting  of  ihe  roft'Ia  and  highways,  aoil  } 

to  the  sewerage  of  tho  raid  pariah.  The  salary  wid  bs  2001.  per 
annum.  He  must  have  no  other  occupation,  and  must  be  a good 
draughtsman.  He  will  he  repiired  to  sbrtatn  from  all  dsallngs 
except  on  behalf  and  by  previous  order  of  the  Ve  try.  in  goods  or 
ma'erlala  luch  at  are  required  by  tbe  Vestry.  He  mu-t  give  a bond. 

1 wlih  two  sureties  In  2fi0/,  for  Ihe  due  performance  of  his  duller. 
Everr  candidata  must  ba  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  good  A 
health.— For  further  Inform  \tlon.  and  rs  to  the  mo  te  of  application,  1 

candidates  are  to  apply,  personally,  t-o  Ihe  underalvned.  at  the  _ 
Vest  y-hall,  In  the  Borough-ro.ad,  Soulhwirk.  at  ELEVEN  o’clock 
in  the  ferennon,  of  any  day  {except  Tne«'lav)  up  to  and  Including  ,, 
SATURDAY,  Ihe  3rd  day  of  DECUMBBR.  l‘-70.- By  order, 

DANIEL  BIRT,  Ve-try  Cletk. 

TO  JOINERS'  MACHINISTR  ^ 

VlfANTED,  a Man,  thorougblv  competent 

VV  to  Work  and  Taka  Charge  of  Joluot’s  Machinery  In  tha  Du 
neiehbiurhnod  of  Ton-Inn.— Addiess,  stating  wages  requited,  to  C37,  *• 
Office  of  " The  Builder.”  w 

ANTED,  immediately,  by  a leading  -a 

i VV  London  Firm,  a PIUMECOST  and  MEASURING  CLKRK. 

Must  be  thoroughly  cooversent  and  of  ftrsl-class  ahlliltes.— A'ldre»», 
with  full  particulars  of  previous  eDgagemeuls,  salary  required.  4c.  j 

684  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TT7ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  BUILDER'S 

V V CLI'RK.  ab'e  U e«timate,  measure  up  work,  take  ou‘.  qn en- 
titles, keep  books,  4c  Character  muat  bear  the  strictest  InveiUKa- 
tion.  tsUry  25'.  per  week  to  commence  with.  Office  hoiire.  seven 
till  ha'f.pail  five.- Apply,  C.  W,  Laur-*!  CotUge.  North  Hill.  High-  ^ 
cate,  between  Two  and  Seven  onS-vluiday.  and  after  Two  on  Monday.  ^ 

TO  SURVEYORS’  AND  ARCHITECTS'  ABSIBTANrS. 

"WANTED,  in  an  ENGINEER  and  a 

V V SURVEYOR’S  Office,  In  the  country,  the  ASSISTANCE  of 
a DRAUGHTSMAN.  Must  be  well  up  in  drawing  aid  flulshiiig  ^ 
plans  of  estates,  Ac.  One  with  some  konwledge  of  aruhitectur-  p 
preferred.- Addrei*.  sla'in*  age,  sa’a  y,  aud  quallBcaiious,  to  A.  B. 

^ G2,  CcUmau-street,  London.  E.C. 

; T^WO  or  three  good  MARBLE  or  SLATE 

X MASONS  WANTEIL— Apply  to  O K.  MAG.NUS,  Pimlico  g 
Slat-  ’Works,  153.  Buckingham  Palace-ro.ul.  S.W, 

y TO  WRITERd  AND  GRAIXER3. 

n X^rANTED,  by  a Young  Mao  who  has 

, VV  served  h!»  time,  an  E.NOAOEilENT  as  IMPROVER—  | 
‘ AddreiF,  H.  H.  36,  aaDover  slteet,  Pimlico.  B.W.  y 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

TATANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a StTUA- 

— VV  TION.  a!  IMPROVER  as  above.— Apply  E.  8 cate  of  Mr.  ^ 
Mee.  Bourne.  Llneoleshiro. 

t,  TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS 

"WfANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Perma- 

VV  nency  as  PLUMBER.  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  WRITER, 

, GRAISFR,  aud  PAPE KHANOKR,  Wiling  to  innke  blm-ef 
generally  useful. -Address,  W.  8.  8,  Geea-court,  Oiford-atreet. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDKRL 

■ XXr ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

1 VV  TION,  as  a PLUMBER.  OASFITTER.  an  1 PAINTER.  — 

AiidreiB.  A.  V.  PLUMMER,  opiroeite  The  Jloyal  Oak,  ForestTlse, 

« L-ytoustoue,  Essex. 

V -IXTANTED,  by  an  Assistant,  an  ENGAGE- 

VV  MHNT.  Cau  prepare  working  aoddeua  drawings,  speoifl- 

D-  cations,  aud  o-rapecttv«a.  Fair  oeloutiit.  Salary  25l-A  tUresS,  X. 
Mrs.  Hann.  268.  Gray ’s-lan-toad. 

"XAT” anted,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V Architect  and  Surveyor’s  AS’ISTANr,  an  ESQaGEJI  FNT. 

Will  render  occasional  asslstaure.- Address,  J,  J 69,  Upper  Ken- 
Rv  cinEtou-laae.  8.K. 

■VXJ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  who  has  serv.d  his  lime  at  the  bench,  a BirUATION  as 
CLERK  nr  TIMEKEEeLR  iu  a Builder’s  Yard.— Address,  J.  G. 

1,  Bank  Bui'dlng",  Hijh  sTeet,  Waodawoith. 

V\7 ANTED,  by  a brst-class  PLUMBER, 

VV  PAINTER,  LEAD  and  3ASH  G LAZIER,  PA  PERHANO  ER. 

^ 4c.  a CONSTANCY  or  JOB.  tievsn  yeais' reteren  •r.-Addre'S,  8.  H 

care  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  10,  Great  Trlaltylaue,  Camiou-itreet. 

of  T'l  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

J TX/ANTED,  by  an  experiecced  WORK- 

1,”  'V  Man,  .1  SITUATION,  as  GENrFAL  SMITH  and  FITIEB. 

In  all  Its  o.aLciiee.  Seven  years’  good  character.- O.  N.  7,  Key’a- 
of  terrace.  Great  thuich-stree',  Haimuersmllh,  W. 

W-  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

\\T  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Assistant, 

VV  an  imuiedUte  INOAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  and  finish 

drawings  from  rough  skelches.  Italiau  style,  aud  make  out  deUHs 

Hna  Bottie  kiiuwleoee  of  Gothic,  aud  cau  make  perspeolive  draw, 
logs.  Salary  mudetaie.— A.dtets,  J.  M.  C.  Mr.  Gobbi's,  ItouiuongeA  . 
sliect,  sumloxd,  Lmculnshlre. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBER3, 


tTfANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  GENERAL 

VV  HAND,  in  the  PLUMBING.  OASPITriNG,  or  Zt.YC 


TO  BUILDEBA 


Man,  CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  as  IMPROVER.  Hai 
t the  trade  five  Tears.  Wages  low  if  for  a constaocy.— 
I.  Mr.  MORG  AN.  19,  New-street.  gennington  Park-road. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


TTT'ANTED, a SITUATION,  as  WORKING 

V V F0R3MAN,  by  at  experienced  Man  in  etalrs,  shoo-fronD. 


TJir ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN 

V V in  a TIMBER-YARD  and  SAW-MILL.  Fully  undersliinds 


......i  of  rack,  vertical,  md  ground-off  saw.  . 

’experience  lu  tbe  conversion  of  Eugltah  and  fo'etgo 
lexceptlouable  referencea  given. — Address,  C.  C.  3,  Blen- 
e.  Gloueenter.  


WANTED,  a Permment  SITUATION,  in 

V V the  Country,  by  a thoroughly  practicvl  PLUMBER  and 


"WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

VV  PENTRR  and  JOIN  BR.  Used  to  dllnpldallons. 


I CA.R- 


• works,  enelneer 


« from  31-.  61. 


TOBUILDBRSAND  OTHERS. 


ATT' ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a handy 

VV  steady  Man.  One  that  well  understand!  tbe  Painting  aid 
Gisx.ng.  No  objectios  t.i  distance.  G'od  refotence  if  re*iuirol. 


Addeesa,  A.  B.  Mrs.  Major,  New  Hauip’o 


} BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  AGENfS. 


, active  Mao,  aged  32.  Used  to  geuaral  alter 
pairs,  or  shop.  nmca.  or  warehoose  dttlog",  *o  ; 
(Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade)  Very  low  w.ig 
I,  L.  M.  at  Mrs.  Goulding’s.  13,  Fieldgate-stree 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREM.sN.  by  an  experi- 


TO  ARCHtTEtrrS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  tem- 

porary  or  otherwise,  by  the  Advertiser.  Is  a good  dcaug'ita- 
well  up  In  details  and  conbtrucllon.  taking  out  qaai>ti'.>e.i. 


1 employer.  Agcl  37.— Address,  E.  A.  6S.  Erneat-sl 


TO  ARCHITEOra  AND  SURVEYORS,  4c. 


TO  ARCHITKCTd  AND  SURVEYORS. 


AA7ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

V V BUlLDKR’d  CLERK,  in  an  Office  or  on  a BuUdini.  eUbar 


felliogton-road,  ColdharDour-Ui 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  aa 


MAN,  or  CLERK  of  WOBK4,  by  a thoroughly  practical 
• aud  S.aucaae  hand.  Agedai.  Good  draughtsman,  and  well 
msohiuery  aud  pieoaworlt.  Flrst-clasi  raferer  '•  ' ' • " 

-AdJieu',  a.  K.  13,  E 


l-htreet,  Llvarpjol-r. 


Vir  ANTED, 

y V CLERK  of 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKS,  having  just  coroplsted  a large  jot 
archlteof,  or  as  a Bullder'a  Assistant. 


isking  drawings,  set  log  out  work,: 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATOR’. 


AAJANTED,  a JOB,  by  a good  GEAINBR 

VV  and  plain  WRITER.  Thoroughly  competent  to  taka  ch.«rg 


6.  R 12,  Browiley-st; 


TO  BUILDERS,  DEORATOES,  ic. 


WANTED,  by  a good  THREE-BRANCH 

HAND,  a BIlUATIuN,  or  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  i 
and  thorough’y 


A.  B.  40,  Duppa’s-l 


..a  WORKING  I 
stands  all  brauebes  of  the  b 
111,  Croydon,  S. 


TO  ARCHITECrrs,  4c. 


■VXT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  neat  anf 

VV  quick  DRAUflHTSMAN.  of  upwards  of  five  years’  exp< 

, _ ,.  D , n w PLf  Otf  n in  on  A rpVii  Ijw-t'.,  ijfflce — 'AadrMS 


FNGAQEMENT  with  a Bjilder.  Well  conversant  with  t! 
of  the  busluvBs,  Hiiil  good  accountant.  Has  a connexion,  wh  ii 
be  made  mutually  advantageous.— Address,  B.  T.  c»ro  ' 
IS  Fleming.  Esq,  7,  Dcnblgh-pUco,  S.W. 


r to  Super 


TO  CONTKACTOBS  AND  OTHERS. 

CED,  by  an  experienced  Yonn 

.agid  23,a  SCTUaTION  as  CLERK.  TI.MEKEEPEl 
tend  Works.  Seven  years'  go  id  character,— AJdtes, 
iBte,  Qsrdeua,  Brighton,  Sossix. 


JO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

middle-aged  Man, 

WOPKISG.  SHOP,  or  GENERAL  FOR 
MAN.  Would  take  any  smouut  of  joiner’s  work  by  the  pi« 

stairs  4o.  No  o1  jectlon  to  the  country  or  to  go  aVruad.  Kvlorenoi 

cestlinoulals,  and  Steutlty,  ;lf  lequlisd.— Address,  H.  E.  Post-otnci 


wanted,  by 

Vy  BIIUATlONasWO 


Deo.  3,  1870.] 
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Engineering  Education.* 

HE  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  have  ren- 
dered valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  country 
by  the  publication 
of  a volume  on  the 
training  and  status 
of  civil  engineers  in 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. No  name  is  an- 
nexed to  the  work  as 
that  of  responsible 
editor ; an  inconveni- 
ence which  may  be 
thought  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  autho. 
rity  given  to  its  state- 
ments, as  being  put 
forth  by  the  Council  of 
the  Institution.  The 
sources  of  the  informa- 
tion as  to  professional  educa- 
tion abroad  (many  ' f them 
well  known  and  respected  in 
this  country)  are  severally 
stated,  and  the  opinions  of 
Englishmen  of  more  or  less 
eminence  are  extracted  in  a separate  part  of  the 
work.  There  is  not,  however,  any  such  somming 
up  of  the  evidence,  or  delivery  of  the  mature 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  the  important 
subject  which  they  have  illustrated,  as  might 
have  advantageously  closed  the  work.  Wo  are 
rather  furnished  with  materia’s  for  comparison 
and  for  meditation,  than  with  any  original  con- 
tributions on  the  part  of  the  Institution  to  the 
solution  of  the  all-important  question  of  technical 
education. 

Honestly  and  fairly  the  work  is  admitted,  on 
the  first  page,  to  be  the  result  of  alarm,  and  to 
be  undertaken  with  a view  to  self  - defence- 
“Technical  education  in  this  country,”  it  is 
remarked,  “ was  stated,  a few  years  ago,  to  be 
so  much  inferior  to  that  in  other  European 
States”  as  to  threaten  seriously  the  iuduatrial 
interests  of  Great  Britain.”  , . . “ The  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  felt  it  their 
duty  to  interest  themselves  in  that  part  of  the 
inquiry  which  bore  upon  their  own  profession.” 
“ They  resolved  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
in  the  first  iostauce  to  obtain,  from  the  most 
direct  and  authoritative  source,  full  information 
as  to  the  system  adopted  for  the  education  and 
technical  training  of  engineers,  and  generally  as 
to  the  statna  of  members  of  the  profession  in 
various  foreign  countries  where  this  profession 
had  assumed  an  important  position,”  Some- 
what late  in  the  day,  then,  the  replies  to  the 
inquiries  on  the  first  head  are  now  brought 
before  us.  The  subject  of  Continental  engineer- 
ing education  is  illustrated  in  some  detail, 
although  the  very  important  question  of  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  student  is  left  out 
of  sight.  Few  persons  whose  views  on  the 


• ” Tbe  Education  and  Status  of  Civil  Engineers  in  tlio 
United  Kingdom  and  in  Foreign  Countries.”  Coropiled 
from  di'cumentB  supplied  to  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Loudon.  1679.  Puhiithed  by  the 
Institutiou. 


subject  of  education  are  based  on  exclusively 
English  experience  are  aware  of  what  is  required, 
for  instance,  for  the  entrance  examination  into 
those  institutions, — such  as  the  Ecole  Foly- 
technique, — a three  years’  course  in  which  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  commencement 
of  a special  course  of  three  years  more,  in  the 
exclusively  engineering  colleges,  such  as  the 
Ecole  cZes  Fonts  et  Ckaussdes  and  the  Ecole  des 
Mines, 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  we  recommend 
every  reader  first  to  peruse  is  that  containing 
extracts  from  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell’s  volume 
on  Technical  Education  for  the  English  people, 
which  closes  the  third  part.  The  mild  tone  in 
which  the  Council  of  the  Institution  speak  of  the 
menace  to  our  industrial  interests  finds  an  echo 
of  portentous  significance  in  the  practical  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Russell.  “ It  is  notorious,”  says 
that  gentlemen,  “ that  those  foreign  railways 
which  have  been  made  by  themselves  (sic)  in  the 
educated  countries  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
have  been  made  far  cheaper  than  those  con- 
structed by  us  in  England;  it  is  known  that  they 
have  been  made  by  pupils  of  the  industrial 
schools  and  technical  colleges  of  those  countries. 
. . . The  experienced  traveller  can  read  as  he 

travels  the  work  of  a superiorly  educated  class 
of  men.  . . . We  everywhere  feel  that  we 

are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  spared  no 
pains,  and  who  have  applied  high  professional 
skill  to  minute  details.”  Tho  works  of  the 
foreign  railway  stations,  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  carriages,  the  economy  in  capital 
outlay,  and  the  amoont  of  net  revenue, — every 
element  of  comparison  except  speed, — are  con- 
trasted with  our  own  to  tho  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 

In  marine  steam-engines,  Mr.  Russell  — and 
none  can  doubt  his  competence  as  a judge  in 
this  respect — tells  us  that  we  are  “ equalled,  if 
not  beaten.”  The  large  marine-engine  of  Dupny 
de  Lfime,  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1867,  “would 
consume  less  fuel,  do  more  work,  endure  longer, 
and  run  less  chance  of  accident  than  our  engines  ; 
all  of  these  being  qualities  heretofore  consti- 
tuting our  own  superiority.  The  iron  armour  of 
the  French  ships  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  our 
own;  the  artillery  superior ; the  French  having 
obtained  that  which  we  had  failed  to  obtain,  after 
an  enormous  outlay — “efficient  breech-loading 
guns,  which  enable  them  effeotaally  to  deliver 
seventeen  shots  to  our  ten.”  Mr.  Ruisell  would 
no  doubt  have  added,  if  his  work  had  been 
more  recently  published,  that  the  iron-clad  ships 
of  the  French  navy,  as  a rule,  are  constructed 
to  swim  with  the  deck  upwards,  and  not  to  turn 
over  like  a turtle,  and  go  to  the  bottom  like  a 
shot.  The  advantages  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  French  shipwrights  compared  with 
that  which  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  and 
even  in  some  pages  of  the  work  before  us,  wa 
find  to  bo  boasted  as  “ practical,”  never  had  a 
more  pregnant  illustration  than  in  tho  fate  of 
that  supremo  effort  of  our  private  dockyards. 

In  land  steam-engines,  economy  of  boiler 
power,  advantageous  application  of  steam,  and 
superiority  iu  mechanical  contrivance,  enable  the 
French  engine-wrights  " to  get  more  power  ont 
of  a given  quantity  of  fuel  in  a higher  propor- 
tion even  than  the  greater  cost  of  our  own  fuel 
exported  into  France.”  In  rails,  railway  wheels, 
tyres,  and  axles;  in  large  wrought-iron  beams ; 
in  frames  for  ships ; in  plates  and  bars,  the 
English  work  is  excelled  in  size  and  quality,  and 
competed  with  in  price.  We  can  add  our  own 
personal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
stride  in  manufacturing  excellence  has  been 
made  within  a dozen  years.  Nor  is  France  alone 
iu  her  excellence  : Prussia  equally  displays  engi- 
neering triumphs.  She  produces  “ steel  cannon, 
more  powerful  than  any  of  our  own,  carrying 
larger  shot,  with  heavier  powder  charge  ; largo 
ingots  of  steel,  of  magnitude  and  quality  un- 
equalled by  any  nation ; tyres  of  locomotive 


wheels,  which,  imported  into  England,  supersede 
our  own  highest  qualities  of  iron ; and  compli- 
cated members  of  machines  forged  by  Kruppout 
of  a single  piece  of  steel,  so  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  pieces,  formerly 
fastened  imperfectly  into  one.” 

We  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott  Rnssell, 
thus  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  not  so  mnch 
for  its  novelty  as  for  its  point.  In  those  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  profession  of  civil  engineers 
as  to  which  the  witness  can  speak  with  authority, 
England,  he  tells  us,  is  behindhand,  when  com- 
pared with  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  In 
the  construction  of  railways  and  railway  plant 
(themselves  of  English  invention)  ; in  that  of 
marine  engines  and  ships  of  war;  in  that  of 
artillery  ; in  smelting,  mining,  locomotive  build- 
ing, and  the  great  branches  of  commercial  ma- 
chinery ; in  the  organisation  of  skilled  labour ; 
we  are  becoming  yearly  unable  to  compete  with 
the  pupils  of  the  technical  schools  of  the  Conti- 
nent. For  other  branches  of  that  noble  profession 
which,  rightly  studied  and  practised,  baa  for  its 
aim  to  give  to  man  the  mastery  over  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  and  over  the  physical  forces  of 
nature,  we  have  a yet  more  gloomy  prospect. 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  a sketch  of  the  education 
which  he  proposes  to  be  given  to  the  civil  engi- 
neei'3  of  England,  omits  some  important  depart- 
ments of  the  enbject ; while,  in  the  selection  of 
others  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  there  is 
evinced  some  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
magnitude,  character,  and  difficulty  of  certain 
great  ranges  of  scientific  and  artistic  study. 
Thus  forestry,  a branch  of  the  duties  of  the  civil 
engineer  of  the  utmost  moment  in  our  colonial 
empire  (to  say  nothing  of  home)  is  not  referred 
to.  Mining  forms  no  part  of  the  proposed  cum’- 
culum,  although  tho  practice  of  that  occupation 
underlies  the  whole  of  our  mechanical  prosperity, 
and  gives  employment  to  so  many  of  onr  popula- 
tion. Agricultural  engineering,  in  which,  both 
in  its  civil  and  its  mechanical  branch,  lies  the 
great  hope  of  onr  future  national  wealth,  is  un- 
noticed. On  the  other  hand,  the  “ Theory  of 
Beauty  and  Ugliness  ” is  named  as  one  of  eight 
divisions  of  ordinary  technic  education,  while 
the  attainment  of  any  such  theory  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  specially  devoted 
lifetime  of  a man  of  the  highest  natural  gifts. 
Again,  “Political  Economy”  is  named  as  a 
"practical  application  of  pare  science  !”  side  by 
side  with  the  far  inferior,  but  not  more  “ purely 
scientific  ” subject  of  “ workshop  economy.”  This 
is  like  making  political  history  a department  of 
zoology.  Mr.  Russell  has  perhaps  done  more 
to  show  tbe  actual  defects  of  our  system  by 
giving  a sketch  of  what  reformers  think  is 
ought  to  be,  than  even  by  comparing  its  results 
with  those  of  the  higher  education  of  Continental 
Europe. 

Such  being  the  outcome  of  our  present  system 
of  engineering  edneation,  it  is  with  regret  that 
we  see  such  remarks  published  by  a president 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  as, — “ In 
the  practical  branches  we  are  admittedly  supe- 
rior” (p.  192).  Such  a statement,  however 
true  it  might  have  been  twenty  years  ago,  can 
uow  tend  only  to  mislead.  The  idea  of  ba- 
lancing what  is  called  a “practical”  against  a 
“theoretical”  education,  is  one  of  those  shifts 
by  which  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
sound  training  has  often  been  most  successfully 
resisted.  Put  in  its  true  light  it  means, — “ Rule 
of  thumb  for  ever.”  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  a purely  abstract  education,  unin- 
formed by  practical  experience,  can  never  make 
a good  engineer,  any  more  than  it  can  make  a 
good  physician,  surgeon,  or  soldier.  The  mere 
intellectual  work  of  acquiring  information  is 
simplified  and  rendered  more  easy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  specimens  and  experiments;  and  in 
all  matters  of  conatrnctiou  no  edneation  is 
worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  make  the 
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pupil,  to  some  extent, |hatidy  in  each  oonstrnc- 
tire  process.  Bat  the  practical  experience  thas 
attained  is  of  tenfold  or  hundredfold  value  when 
the  attention  is  prepared  to  grasp  the  facts  by 
proper  preliminary  culture.  To  speak  of 
“ practical  ” as  opposed  to  “ theoretical  ” educa- 
tion is  to  put  a part  for  the  whole.  It  is  like 
attempting  to  teach  botany  by  sending  a man  to 
live  in  the  country  for  a twelvemonth,  bidding 
him  observe  all  the  plants  that  oome  within  his 
reach,  and  then  calling  him  into  the  lecture- 
room,  and  requiring  him  to  give  his  notions  of 
the  relative  value  and  range  of  the  artificial  and 
the  natural  systems. 

Our  own  system  ot  “practical”  education  for 
the  engineer  is  thus  described  by  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkyn,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  an  inaugural 
address  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  November,  18GS,  cited  in  the  work 
before  us 

“ Young  men,  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  enter  the 
office  of  a civil  enuinoer.  Usually  fe«T  questions  are 
asked  as  to  previous  training.  . . . The  ordinary  pupil  is 
a sort  of  nuisance  in  an  office,  only  tolerated  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fee  which  accompanies  him.  . . . Most  pupils 
are  so  ignorant  of  algebra  that  they  are  not  only  incapuble 
of  working  out  a result  for  themselves,  but  actually  cannot 
apply  the  simple  ybrmu/iz  which  are  given  in  engineers' 
pocket-books.  The  calculation  of  tbo  solid  contents  of  a 
wall  is  often  bevond  ihoir  powers.  Their  arithmetic  is 
very  shak}',  and  a knowledge  of  physics,  cbemisiry, 
geology,  or  vhe  higher  mathematics,  is  wonderfully 
rare.  . . . ^ot  even  a paia  ezaminalioa  is  required,  and 
the  ignorance  of  some  pupils,  especially  in  raeobanieal 
workshops,  must  be  experienced  before  it  can  be  believed. 

. . . iVb  one  teocAfs  f/ifin  aiiyiftinc,  but  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  some  actual  work  is  doue.” 

The  above  description  is  not  our  own.  It  is 
given  to  the  world  under  tbo  authority  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  backed  by  that  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ! 
Let  U8  hope  that  part  of  the  shadow  may  be  set 
down  to  the  desire  of  the  lecturer  to  make  a 
brilliant  rhetorical  display.  The  remainder  of 
the  inaugural  discourse  is  hardly  such  as  to  lead 
ns  to  regard  it  as  altogether  a serious  effort. 
The  Professor  is  of  opinon  that  “certainly  much 
lees  ” theory  than  is  given  abroad  is  required  by 
the  engineer.  Ho  would  keep  our  technical 
education  on  a confessedly  low  footing,  and 
tickets  the  breadth  of  his  own  views  by  the 
recommendation  to  “abolish  Euclid  as  pes- 
tiferous.” Still,  with  wliatever-Biz?d  grain  of 
salt  we  may  season  the  account,  there  is  in  it 
too  much  of  truth.  In  times  of  full  employment 
the  engineer  in  high  practice  has  no  time  to  give 
to  his  pupils.  We  are  nob  aware  of  any  instance 
in  which  a system  of  education  has  been  organised 
as  part  of  the  ofiico  routine.  In  times  like  the 
present  the  engineer,  for  the  moat  part,  has 
either  no  pupils  at  all,  or  no  opportunity  ofgiving 
them  practical  experience,  and  no  heart  to  give 
them  theoretic  beaching.  The  result  is  that  the 
two  or  three  years  spent  under  the  articles  of 
apprenticeship  are  often  wasted,  or  worse  than 
wasted.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  articles,  a young 
man  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  appointment 
of  sub-engineer,  and  conscientious  enough  to 
devote  his  best  energies  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  may  be  considered  as  then  com- 
mencing his  education — commencing  it  witbont 
teacher,  guide,  or  proscribed  plan  of  stndy,  and 
furnished  only  with  an  amount  of  available  edu- 
cation that  would  not  be  enough  to  give  him  the 
remotest  chance  of  admission  to  the  iLcole 
Polytechnique. 

For  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  Coutiuental 
systems  of  education  we  must  refer  to  the 
volume  itself  and  to  previous  papers  in  our 
own  journal.  The  information  the  former 
contains  comes  from  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Kussia,  six  States  of  North 
Germany,  three  States  of  South  Germany, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  Italy,  aud  Spain.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  alone,  out  oi 
Great  Britain,  it  seems  to  be  considered  satis- 
factory that  “ any  body  is  as  free  to  assume  the 
style  and  title  of  Civil  or  Mining  Engineer  as  he 
is  to  take  that  of  blacksmith,  and  it  is  still  done 
commonly  without  any  regard  to  school  di- 
plomas.” On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  indeed, 
there  is  no  absolute  prohibition,  as  a rule, 
against  the  practising  of  self-taught  or  untaught 
engineers.  But  such  men  must  enter  the  field 
at  such  considerable  dis  idvantages,  as  compared 
with  those  where  skill  is  attested  by  Government 
diploma  or  official  rank,  that  only  in  rare  eir- 
cumstaaces  can  they  have  much  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  uatural  division  between  the  civil  and  the 
military  br.'noh  of  the  profession  of  engineert- 
may  be  said  to  be  everywhere  prevalent.  The 
latter  forms,  together  with  the  artillery,  the 
scientific  portion  of  all  European  armies.  Bat 


the  care  of  the  State  extends,  in  most  educated 
countries,  to  the  support  of  institutions  for  the 
training  of  civil  engineers,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent recognition  of  the  distinct  and  organised 
status  of  the  pupils  who  pass  through  these 
establishments  with  credit.  In  France  two  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  civil  engineers, — the  Ingdnieurs 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  and  the  Ing^nieurs  des 
Mines, — are  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
^cole  Centrale  was  founded,  about  1830,  by  an 
association  of  savans  to  train  engineers  for 
private  industry.  Since  1860  this  school  has 
been  transferred  to  the  direction  of  the  State. 
The  £cole  des  ilineurs  do  St.  Etienne,  the  £cole 
des  Arts  et  Mdtiers,  and  the  £cole  d’Alais,  are 
elementary  and  practical  schools  for  the  training 
of  foremen  and  managers  of  works.  The  recog- 
nised civil  engineer  in  France  enters  on  the 
active  discharge  of  the  simpler  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession after  a careful  and  thorough  education  of 
some  fourteen  years’  duration,  seven  or  eight  in 
a Lyc4e,  three  in  the  £cole  Po?ytec7im'7HS,  and 
three  in  the  lic-de  des  Mines,  or  the  i£cole  des 
Fonts  ei  Chaussdes,  at  Paris.  The  praor.ioal  ad- 
vance made  by  both  the  civil  and  the  mechan- 
ical works  of  France  daring  the  past  quarter  of 
a century  is  such  as  to  give  a complete  auswerto 
any  questions  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
value  of  the  professional  training  supplied  by 
the  State. 

In  Belgium  the  Ath4n4es,  or  Royal  Schools 
instituted  in  the  different  provinces,  invariably 
comprise  a profc-8'>icnal  section,  preparing  the 
pnpils  to  en'  e ■ the  Jicole  du  Oinie  Civil  at  Ghent, 
the  Military  School  at  Brussels,  or  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Liege.  Five  different  civil  diplomas 
are  granted  by  these  schools;  although  the  law 
does  not  forbid  the  title  of  engineer  being 
assumed  without  a diploma.  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  careful  provision  for  the  educational 
training  of  a body  of  competent  engineers  ade- 
quate for  tho  ci^il  requirements  of  the  country 
prevails,  with  minor  modifications,  throughout 
educated  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question  of  the 
status  of  the  civil  engineer,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  little  is  directly  said  in  the 
volume  before  us.  On  the  Coutiuent,  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  the  oivil  engineer  ranks  with  his  mili- 
tary brother  ; holds  an  acknowledged  position  in 
society,  a definite  rank  in  his  own  profession  ; 
and  on  all  public  occasions,  court  ceremonies, 
and  the  like,  has  the  pas  over  untitled  civilians. 
Iq  this  country  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
social  position  of  an  engiueer  depends  on  bis  per- 
sonal qualifications,  rather  than  on  any  pra;tige 
reflected  by  his  calling.  The  history  of  the 
profession  is  fresh  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us.  Before  the  great  stimulus  which  was 
given  to  our  public  works  by  tho  genius  of  the 
Stephensons  and  their  fellow  workers,  civil  engi- 
neering cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  in  this 
coantry  as  a distinct  profession.  Man  of  prac- 
tical sagacity,  or  of  constrnotive  or  mechanical 
ability,  such  as  Watt,  Rennie,  Telford,  rose 
from  time  to  time  to  fame  by  the  sheer  force 
of  genius.  The  school,  if  school  there  were,  of 
pre-raihvay  engineering,  was  of  a very  modest 
and  humble  character.  The  immense  impulse 
given  to  constructive  works  by  the  success  of  tho 
Liverpool  and  Manohester  Railway  caused  a 
sudden  demand  for  civil  engineers.  Robert 
Stephenson  then  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the 
education  which  his  father  bad  practised  an 
honourable  parsimony  in  order  to  aff'ird  him. 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  brought  to  the  aid  of 
hereditary  genius  the  unusual  advantage  of 
thorough  scientific  training,  having  been  a pupil 
of  the  £cole  Pohjtechnique.  The  early  railway 
engineers  who  came  at  all  near  those  two  dis- 
tinguished men  in  public  esteem  owed  their  rise, 
for  the  most  part,  either  to  fortunate  combina- 
tions of  circumstances,  to  experience,  which, 
though  limited,  was  the  largest  available,  or  to 
that  practical  sagacity  in  dealing  with  physical 
difficulties,  or  in  inspiring  confidence  in  those  who 
consulted  them,  which  is  sometimes  a safer 
acquisition  than  more  brilliant  gifts.  These  men 
had  no  tradition  of  learning,  little  esprit  dc  corps, 
no  idea  of  any  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  origi- 
nate a Guild,  or  to  found  a Facnlty,  of  Engineer- 
ing. Those  of  their  pnpils  who  had  their  wits 
about  them  obtained  rapid  promotion,  which 
might  enable  them  to  learn  their  business  ; those 
who  had  no  such  qualifications  wore  yot  able  to  find 
employment  as  surveyors  (for  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary demand  for  plans),  or  as  draughtsmen. 
A.  large  body  of  men  became  rapidly  congregated, 
with  no  organisation,  no  security  for  education, 
no  definite  aim  but  to  do  the  work  of  the  day, — to 
make  as  rapidly  as  possible  tho  railways  and 


subsidiary  public  works,  for  which  the.  public 
found  the  money. 

Together  with  these  impromptu  engineers  grew 
up  the  great  body  of  contractors,— men  trained, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  use  of  the  pick  and  the 
shovel,  but  often  gifted  with  au  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  prices,  and  a wonderful  practical 
sagacity,  to  which  the  world  owes  not  a little. 
They  'made,'  in  some  instances,  large  private 
fortunes.  But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  our  experience  as  to  the  cost 
of  work  in  1832,  can  doubt  that  the  contract 
system  saved,  in  the  early  railway  operations, 
many  millions  to  the  shareholders. 

With  the  slackening  of  work  consequent  on 
our  unwise  and  improvident  effort  to  complete 
our  great  lines  of  internal  communication 
simultaneously,  a change  took  place  which  we 
regard  not  only  as  a professional,  but  as  a 
national  disaster.  Engineers  who  bad  become 
accustomed  to  competence,  or  to  more  than 
competence  j contractors  who  had  made,  or  bad 
lost,  or  had  seen  others  make,  large  sums  of 
money ; dependents  of  all  kinds,  down  to  the 
sturdy  army  of  the  sous  of  labour  created  by 
nur  public  works,  viewed  with  natural  dismay 
the  cessation  of  employment.  Then  came  a sort 
of  galvanic  energy,  impressed  by  these  men  on  the 
public,  the  period  of  “ contractors’  lines,”  a second 
season  of  activity,  based  ou  no  real  national 
want.  The  result  was  rnin.  Loss  to  the  share- 
holders, who  had  run  afb-r  promised  dividends 
like  sheep  at  a gap.  Ruin  to  many  of  the  large 
contractors,  who  had  been  tempted  by  fabulous 
paper  profit  to  undertake  responsibilities  which 
they  conld  only  sustain  for  a time,  and  of  which 
the  public  declined  to  relievo  them,  and  aburva- 
tion  to  a host  of  engineers.  It  was  not  under 
such  circumstances  that — human  nature  being 
what  it  id — the  status  of  tho  profession  was 
likely  to  be  defined,  or  the  broad  and  deep  basis 
of  a well-tested  education  to  be  laid  as  the 
foundation  of  its  fntnre  prosperity. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  no  future  for  the  oivil  engineer  in  Eoglaud, 
But  wo  hold  that  it  is  only  by  equalling  the 
thorough  scientific  education  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  this  country,  and  of  the  civil  and 
military  engineers  of  the  Continent,  that  that 
future  will  be  scoured.  Very  much  is  now 
falling  into  tho  hands  of  the  Royal  Eogineers 
(the  most  highly  educated  body  of  men  amongst 
u^)  that  would  be  more  naturally,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  with  more  satisfaction  to  all  parties, 
discharged  by  civil  engineers  equally  well  edu- 
cated. For  all  dealing  with  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors, hygienic  bodies,  agricnltural  improvers, 
and  the  like,  a military  education  is  in  itself 
somewhat  of  a disqualification.  The  attempt 
recently  made  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pro- 
fessional service  of  the  architect  and  the  civil 
engineer,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  civil 
works,  or  of  private  speculation,  on  officers 
of  the  Royal  Regiment,  and  to  “sprinkle  in” 
decorations  by  the  employment  of  any  architect 
who  will  condescend  to  take  the  part  of  a 
painter  or  decorator,  is,  we  feel  certain,  most  per- 
nicious. In  the  face  of  a body  either  of  civil 
engineers  or  of  oivil  architects  educated  and 
organised  as  they  are  on  the  Continent,  snch  an 
attempt  would  not  only  have  been  futile,  but  it 
would  never  have  been  dreamed  of.  As  things 
stand, — thoroughly  wrong  as  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is, — it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  without 
excuse. 

We  shall  rejoice  if  the  example  of  tho  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  pub- 
lishing this  volume  be  followed  by  other  associ- 
ated bodies.  Nothing  would  be  of  more  value  at 
the  present  moment  than  a good  description  of 
the  educational  establishments  which  are  doing 
so  much  for  German  engineering.  Tho  schools 
at  Creuzot,  or  those  attached  to  the  manufactory 
of  Herr  Krupp,  and  some  others  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  institutions  of  the  highest  technical 
value  and  of  the  utmost  national  importance. 
If  we  are  to  remain  a manufacturing  people,  we 
must  equal  or  excel  our  neighbours  in  thie  essen- 
tial element  of  science.  A clear,  precise, 
masterly  report  on  the  technical  schools  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  is  a desideratum  of  extreme  im- 
portance for  our  industrial  future. 


Proposed  CJiurcb  for  West  Bromptoo. — 

A church  of  large  size  is  about  to  be  built  in 
Redcliffe-square,  West  Brompton.  The  designs 
have  been  made  by  Messrs.  George  & Henry 
Godwin,  architoctp,  and  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitted to  builders  for  tenders. 
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AEOHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE 
PUBLIC. 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland  at  the  opening  meeting  on  tho 
24th  alt.,  and  will  be  fonnd  interesting  : — 

A topic  of  peculiar  interest  to  onrselves  has 
occupied  a good  deal  of  attention  lately ; and 
the  discussion  of  it  has  cansed  a good  deal  of 
criticism — of  a more  or  less  depreciatory  cha- 
racter— to  be  directed  to  our  profession,  its 
claims,  its  charges,  its  position,  and  its  organi- 
sation. I allude  to  the  well-known  case  of  Mr. 
Ayrton,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  Mr. 
Barry,  as  architect  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  with  any 
comment  on  the  manner  in  which  this  contro- 
versy has  been  conducted.  It  is  worth  while, 
however,  to  advert  to  some  of  the  points  involved 
in  the  case,  to  remove  misapprehensions  in  the 
public  mind,  which  have  prevailed  even  in 
quarters  where  the  habit  of  judicial  caution 
would,  one  would  have  supposed,  have  caused 
at  least  a suspension  and  hesitation  in  pro- 
nonuoing  against  the  cnstom  of  an  honourable 
and  not  unlearned  profession  which  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  had  so  prevailed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  A custom  of  such 
men,  and  so  prevalent,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
and  dismissed  as  absurd  without  weighing  all 
the  circumstances.  The  case  of  the  architect 
has  to  my  mind  never  been  fully  or  properly 
stated.  Very  important  elements  of  it  have 
boon  left  merely  implied  by  one  side,  and  have 
not  been  appreciated  by  the  other.  I take  it 
that  onr  case,  our  whole  case,  stated  broadly 
but  simply,  is  this  : — “ After  affording  the  client 
the  full  nse  of  the  plans,  we  claim  the  owner- 
ship of  them,  that  they  are  ours,  and  that  wo 
have  a right  to  them,  that  this  right  is  founded 
in  fairness  and  common  sense,  and  has  been 
maintained  semper  et  ubique  et  ab  omnibus."  This 
is  at  once  a tradition  and  dogma  of  the  profes- 
sion ; and  the  only  modifijatiou  of  this  right  is 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  the  nso  of  the  plans 
as  far  as  required  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
designed,  or  for  explaining  details  of  construc- 
tion after  execution.  However  circumstances 
may  vary  or  modify  its  application,  this  is 
the  right  which  wo  architects  claim,  which 
we  all  claim,  which  our  fathers  in  the 
profession  claimed  before  ns — we  claim  no 
more  than  th'-y  did,  and  no  less  ; even  as  they 
charged  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  their  designs,  we  charge  the 
same  for  the  same ; even  as  they  gave  only  the 
use  of  the  plans  showing  and  explaining  tho 
invention,  so  we  give  only  the  use  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent.  What  is  there 
unfair  or  monstrous  in  this  ? In  what  way  are 
the  public  defrauded  ? We  have  the  same 
grounds  fur  claiming  the  proprietorship  in  our 
plans  as  we  have  for  charging  5 per  cent.  Will 
any  judge  say  to  a jury  that  an  architect  is  not 
entitled  to  charge  6 per  cent,  for  his  services  ? 
Will  he  not  rather  say,  and  be  bouud  to  say, 
“ It  has  been  proved  that  5 per  cent,  is  the 
usual  and  customary  charge  for  the  services  of 
an  architect,  and  if  thote  services  have  been  per- 
formed, yon  must  measure  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  for  them  by  that  scale.”  How,  here  we 
have  a sort  of  equation  : substitute  proprietor- 
ship of  plans  for  the  6 per  cent,  charge,  and  the 
judge’s  charge  would  run, — “It has  been  proved 
that  the  proprietorship  of  the  plans,  according  to 
the  nse  and  custom  of  the  profession,  remains 
with  the  architect,  and  you  must  fiud  accord- 
ingly.”  The  oases  are  perfectly  parallel.  It  is 
Dot  a question  of  feeling  or  fancy,  or  even 
reason ; it  is  a simple  case  of  barter  and  ex- 
change, and  therefore  to  be  ruled  by  cuatuni  and 
usage.  Only  it  happens  that  every  one  knows 
that  an  architect’s  usual  charge  is  5 per  cent.} 
few  have  tho  opportunities  of  knowing  exactly 
the  limits  and  boundaries  of  what  is  contained 
and  included  in  what  the  architect  is  bound  by 
custom  to  give  for  the  5 per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  a case  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney- General  of  England  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  his  opinion  is  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  the  architects.  This  is  of  very 
little  importance ; counsel  advise  on  the  case 
pub  before  them,  and  on  that  case  only.  Now, 
in  every  dispute  there  are  at  least  two  sides  j 
and,  before  it  can  come  on  for  trial,  at  least  two 
counsel,  more  or  less  learned  in  the  law,  must 
advise  each  that  the  client  who  consults 
him  has  a good  case,  and  yet  one  of  them  must 
have  a bad  one.  It  would  spoil  a good  many 


actions  if  only  both  cases  could  be  submitted  to 
one  counsel  5 many  a busy  barrister,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
Neal  Malone,  the  pnguacious  little  tailor,  “ blue- 
moulded  for  want  of  a fight.”  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  Attorney- 
General  is  deserving  of  every  respect,  but  until 
we  see  the  case  on  which  it  was  formed  and  ex- 
pressed, we  shall  be  premature  in  assigning  any 
weight  to  it  j and  the  previous  history  of  this 
transaction,  in  which  so  much  passion  and  pre- 
judice has  boon  intruded,  leads  one  to  view  any 
case  that  would  probably  be  submitted  to  oounae! 
as  subject  to  great  suspiciou  of  one-sidedness  and 
unfairness — a case  rather  inviting  concurrence 
in  a foregone  conclusion,  than  fairly  describing 
doubts  and  asking  for  a solution  of  them. 

Incidental  to  this  question  there  has  bean  a 
good  deal  of  reference,  in  anything  but  oorapli- 
meutary  terms  to  our  profession  and  those 
bodies — such  as  our  Institute — in  which  we  are 
associated.  Tbey  have  been  called  trade-unions, 
and  have  been  described  as  organisations  for  the 
purpose  of  overoharging  the  pnblio.  The  unfair- 
ness of  these  charges  and  insinuations  must  be 
pardoned  for  the  temptingnesa  of  them.  la  the 
heat  of  debate  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
knock-down  blow  affords  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion i no  man  can  pause  and  reflect  on  its  unfair- 
ness. There  are,  however,  differences  between 
our  trade-unions  and  those  of  Sheffield  among 
the  grinders,  and  those  among  our  collaboratcurs, 
the  brick-makers  of  Manchester.  We  do  not 
raise  our  rates  of  wages  when  trade  ia  brisk,  nor 
do  we  blow  up,  assault,  or  attack  in  any  way, 
physically  or  morally,  members  of  our  profession 
who  chooso  to  work  cheap.  It  is  true  we  neither 
admire  nor  imitate  such  irregularities  of  prac- 
tice j but  WB  do  tolerate  them.  Our  trade- 
union  peculiarities  are  therefore,  so  far  as 
regards  the  rate  of  compensation  for  services, 
merely  declaratory,  and,  as  such,  are  as  useful 
to  the  public  as  to  ourselves, — both  they  and  we 
have  a common  standard,  easy  of  application,  to 
appeal  to,  and  by  which  we  are  bound.  One 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  any  one  that  the 
public — the  employers — are  even  more  benefited 
by  havingadistiuotjclearly-defined  scale  to  appeal 
to,  and  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  ser- 
vices rendered,  thau  we  are.  I will  give  you  an 
instance.  Not  long  ago  a civil  engineer  made 
what  were  called,  by  a stretch  of  courtesy, 
plans  of  a building,  for  which  he  charged, 
and  was  paid,  701.  These  were  very  rude 
and  imperfect  sketches,  without  specifioa- 
tion,  or  such  drawings  of  details  as  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  to  be  made  by  measnrement  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  building  would  have  cost,  if 
executed,  about  6001.  at  the  outside.  Now, 
according  to  the  rules  of  this  our  organisation 
for  overoharging  the  public,  had  one  of  ua  fur- 
uished  these  plana  (had  you  seen  them  you 
would  recognise  the  wide  stretch  of  imagination 
necessary  to  realise  even  in  fancy  the  possibility 
of  snob  a thing)  j but  bad  they  been  supplied  by 
a member  of  this  trade-union,  he  would, 
aocordiug  to  its  rules,  have  been  entitled,  when 
he  had  completed  his  work  by  supplying  the 
additional  drawings  that  wore  necessary  and  the 
specification,  to  a sura  of  151. ! So  much  for  our 
orgauisation  for  overcharging  the  public.  I pre- 
sume, however,  that  even  our  detractors  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  architects  should  be  as  accomplished 
as  possible  in  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  re- 
quired in  the  pruotioe  of  their  art,  and  that  it  is 
not  undesirable,  in  the  same  interest,  that  they 
shonld  meet,  and  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experience,  mutually  improve  each  other, 
and  by  establishing  a healthy  tone  of  publio 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  profession, 
keep  up  a standard  of  respectability  among  its 
professors  and  practitioners  which  can  be  main- 
tained by  no  other  means.  We  are  not  singular 
in  having  such  an  organisation, — every  calling  or 
occupation  among  us  has  its  union  of  some  sorb 
or  other ; and,  being  founded  on  reason,  usage, 
and  custom,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  main- 
taining it,  in  spite  of  ugly  names  and  angry 
vituperation. 

There  is  one  branch  of  our  professional  prao- 
tioe  which  ia  in  a most  unsatisfactory  state, — 1 
allude  to  the  measuring  and  surveying  branch, 
which  concerns  itself  about  the  preparing  of 
bills  of  quantities  from  the  plans  and  speoifica- 
tions,  the  meaeuriug  and  valning  work  executed, 
or  the  compntitig  the  value  of  works  not  executed. 
This  is  a very  important  matter,  and  one  which 
is  greatly  in  need  of  being  regulated  as  to  the 
scale  of  charges,  acoordiug  to  the  guiding  prin- 


ciple of  our  organisation  as  a trade-union,  for 
the  protection  of  employers,  and  to  a loss,  but 
still  considerable  extent,  for  tho  protection  of 
contractors.  It  is  very  desirable,  and  I earnestly 
invite  the  attention,  of  tho  Institute  to  it,  that  a 
scale  of  charges  should  bo  framed  and  published 
under  tho  authority  of  tho  Institute,  such  as  it 
is,  by  which  a remnnoration  would  be  fixed 
that  should  be  fairly  proportional  to  the  labour 
and  time  expanded.  I would  advocate,  nob  one 
uniform  per-centage  rate,  but  a rate  varying 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  builder’s 
work  done  or  to  be  done  j so  that  each  employer 
should  be  called  on  to  pay  iu  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  to  him.  At  pre- 
sent there  is,  I know,  a rough  approximation  to 
such  a system  of  charging,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
every  respect ; and  in  fact  there  is  no  rule,  or, 
as  I would  prefer  always  to  pub  it,  there  wants 
an  authoiitative  declaration  of  the  usage  and 
custom  of  tho  profession.  There  are  other 
defects  in  the  present  system,  or  rather 
want  of  it.  The  independent  building  surveyor 
id  subject  to  very  great  temptations.  Iu  com- 
mon with  all  tho  rest  of  the  world,  ho 
is  liable  to  err — he,  perhaps,  more  than  usually 
so,  from  the  busiuess  being  one  of  immense 
detail,  and  not  admitting  of  any  soch  mecbanioal 
means  of  insoring  accuracy  as  the  system  of 
doable  entry  in  book-keeping.  For  instance, 
probably  no  two  surveyors,  measuring  from  the 
same  plans  and  speoifisation,  and  using  the  same 
scale  of  prices,  would  bring  oat  the  same  result. 
In  this  liability  to  innocent  and  hardly-avoidable 
error,  there  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  pro- 
tect the  ountraotor,  who  only  has  the  moans  of 
discovering  omiesious  or  shortcomings  by  taking 
out  aU  the  quantities  full,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  making 
the  employer  pay  a little  more  on  all  items,  to 
guard  against  the  chance  of  his  paying  less  on 
some  than  be  ought.  Another  temptation  not 
without  weight  occurs  In  cases  of  competition  j 
and  it  is  my  experience  of  such  cases  that  the 
measurer,  although  paid,  in  tho  long  run,  by  the 
employer  (the  public),  is  generally  appointed  by 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  paid  by  the  builder; 
and  that  bis  coobinuing  to  be  employed  depends 
largely  on  his  skill  and  ability  in  swelling  the 
builder’s  bill.  In  theory,  he  ia  a sort  of  arbi- 
trator; in  practice,  he  generally  is  abtoiuey  for 
plainlifl';  and,  while  I would  never  dream  of 
charging  them  with  purposely  increasing  quan- 
tities or  prices  witli  reference  to  what  the 
amount  of  their  perceutage  ut  foot  of  the  account 
will  come  to,  I do  maintain  that  there  ia  an  un- 
wholesome  influence  exercised  by  their  position 
at  present,  which  is  such  that  they  will  lose  their 
clients  if  they  fail  to  make  out  big  bills.  Now 
the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  appears  tj 
me,  and  1 throw  out  the  suggestion  with  great 
humility  ; — (I  am  peculiarly  oironmstanced,  but 
perhaps  that  psoaliarlty  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage in  considering  matters  such  ns  these.)  The 
remedy  I would  suggest  is,  that  the  architect 
should  resume  the  fuuctions  which  have  by  de- 
grees, during  the  last  generation,  been  gradually 
devolved  on  a separate  class  of  praotidoners — a 
distinct  branch  arisen  within  tho  profession.  I 
would  recommend  that  wo  should  bscomo  again 
architects  aud  surveyors}  that  we  should  our- 
selves, bhher  personally  or  by  deputy,  iu  our 
own  office,  or  by  employing  some  other  person,  bub 
in  every  form  of  the  case  that  wo  should  ourselves 
be  tho  responsible  surveyor  or  measurer.  This 
is  very  much  the  custom  in  England,  and  is,  I 
believe,  all  bat  universal  in  Scotland.  In 
England,  however,  I believe  there  exists  a 
vicious  custom  of  collecting  the  charges  for 
these  services  from  the  builder,  who  in  turn 
charges  the  employer.  This  is  a vicious  cus- 
tom which  I hope  will  never  be  established 
here,  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Let  the 
charge  made  for  the  work  be  a fair  aud  I’eason- 
able  one,  in  accordance  with  a scale  published 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  as  the  fair,  usual,  and  customary  charge 
for  such  services  rendered,  and  there  should  be 
no  necessity  for  disguise  about  it.  Let  the 
charge  be  made  openly  and  above  board  to  the 
empiojer  himself,  and  therefore  to  his  know- 
ledge : not  as  the  English  practice  seems  to  be, 
surreptitiously,  anonymously,  in  disguise,  as  it 
were,  as  if  there  were  something  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Such  a course  is  largely  for  the  interest  of 
the  employer,  and  not  antagonistic  to  the  proper 
intorests  of  the  builder;  aud  iu  this  respect 
also,  shonld  the  suggestion  whioh  I have  ven- 
tured to  throw  out  be  acted  npou,  our  trade- 
union  will  prove  itself  to  bo  endowed  with  the 
highest  of  tho  Christian  graces, — the  charity 
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which  do(  8 good  to  its  natnral  enemy — the 
public. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  suits  at  law  about 
buildings  is  the  question  of  quantity  and  value. 
Whether  work  is  done  or  not,  is  a matter  of  fact, 
and  capable  of  ocular  demonstration;  whether 
it  is  done  well  or  ill,  is  comparatively  rare  as  a 
subject  of  dispute ; but  quantity  and  value  are 
the  commonest  grounds  of  dispute,  and  if  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  perverse  of  human  beings 
were  puzzled  out  to  devise  the  worst  sorb  of 
tribunal  before  which  to  bring  such  a dispute, 
none  conid  be  devised  worse  than  a British 
judge  and  jury.  With  a judge  alone  there  exists 
the  disqualification  arising  from  technical  igno- 
rance, bub  which  is  often  to  a great  extent 
overcome  and  neutralised  by  intelligence  and 
good  ordinary  common  senso ; but  multiply 
the  judge’s  worst  difficulties  and  disquali- 
fications by  twelve,  and  you  have  a state  of 
things  so  monstrous  that  nothing  but  the 
vicious  conservatism  of  mere  lawyers  has 
maintained  it  to  the  present  day.  Our  common 
law  and  trial  by  jury  are  themselves  on  their 
trial  ; thinking  men  are  recognising  both  to  be 
relics  of  barbarous  ages,  suitable  for  a state  of 
society  and  relations  which  existed  300  years 
ago,  but  which  no  longer  does  exist  j and  we  may 
hope  that  ere  long  courts  will  be  established  on 
the  principle  of  deciding  cases  accoiding  to  the 
equity  involved  in  them,  and  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance with  arbitrary  rules  and  precedents  which 
have  long  ont-lived  the  theories  on  which  they 
were  originally  based ; and  it  is  further  to  bo 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  oon- 
sticuting  courts  so  as  that  the  bench  shall  not 
be  occupied  by  a judge  sitting  alone  and  un- 
assisted, to  whom  the  technical  description  of 
the  material  facts  of  the  case,  expressed  of 
necessity  in  technical  terms,  is  conveyed,  or 
attempted  to  be  conveyed,  in  a language  as  unin- 
telligible as  Chinese. 

If  I am  nob  occupying  your  time  too  long,  I 
should  wish  to  say  a few  words  about  building 
contracts  and  competitions, and  our  intercourse  as 
architects  with  builders.  I am  only  saying  what 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  yon  all,  that  building 
contracts  have  become  a very  different  sort  of 
thing  from  what  they  used  to  be.  They  are 
changed  both  in  form  and  complexion,  and, 
generally  speaking,  for  the  worse.  I can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  ancient  style  of  building 
was  not  yet  quite  exploded,  when  for  every  work, 
at  any  rate  of  any  importance,  each  trade  formed 
a separate  contract,  frequently  taken  by  different 
men ; the  person  who  did  the  bricklayer  and 
mason’s  work  was  a different  person  from  the 
contractor  for  the  carpentry  and  joiner’s  work, 
who  on  his  part  never  meddled  with  plumbing, 
plastering,  painting,  &o.  In  this  distribution  of 
the  parts  of  the  work  among  several  contractors 
there  certainly  arose  jealousies  and  bickering  and 
recriminations  frequently  if  things  did  not  go 
quite  smoothly  ; each  trade  was  anxious  to  thrust 
the  blame  of  delay  or  failure  on  to  his  neighbour’s 
shonldere,  and  progress  was  necessarily  slower  ; 
but  there  was  a compensation  in  the'  system 
for  even  more  serious  inconveniences,  for 
each  contractor  was  master,  in  the  strict 
technical  craftsman  sense  of  the  word,  of  bis 
own  trade ; he  had  a personal  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  in  all  its  branches;  he  had 
learned  it  in  its  first  rudiments  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  bad  worked  his  way  to  mastership  in 
it.  This  familiarity  begot  a feeling  of  pride  in 
good  workmanship,  and  there  was  also  a sort 
of  rivalry  arising  from  other  craftsmen  having 
to  follow  him  in  the  building  to  go  over  and 
finish  bis  work.  Kow,  in  our  present  system 
a man  may  become  a builder  who  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  craft  of  building,  and  if  he  be 
prudent  and  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  per- 
son he  employs,  he  may  rise  to  eminence  and 
opnlence  by  it.  It  is  a fact  that  few  of  our 
builders  have  really  learned  their  business  as  a 
whole.  They  generally  know  one  trade — that 
to  which  they  were  originally  apprenticed — well, 
bat  of  all  the  others  have  only  acquired  a very 
superficial  knowledge.  Now,  to  such  men  the 
value  of  work  is  estimated  by  what  price  can  be 
got  for  it,  not  by  the  old  scale  of  prices,  based 
on  the  cost  of  materials,  and  workmanship,  and 
a fair  profit  added  thereto.  In  such  hands 
workmanship  must  snrely  deteriorate.  They 
have  not  in  themselves  the  same  standard  of 
good  work  as  their  predecessors  had  ; they  are 
not  as  good  judges  of  it — they  cannot  so 
thoroughly  appreciate  it ; and  consequently  their 
chief  standard  is  what  will  pass  the  architect’s 
approval,  as  to  quality,  and  what  can  I 
get  it  done  for  as  to  price  — both  which 


considerations  tend  inveibably  to  lower  the ' 
quality  of  the  work,  and  to  raise  a trial  of 
skill  between  architect  and  contractor — the 
one  trying  in  vain  to  get  for  his  employer  what 
the  contract  sets  forth  in  such  constant  itera- 
tion,—“ Thoroughly  skilled  labour  and  materials 
the  best  of  their  several  kinds,”  and  compelled 
in  many  cases  bo  put  up  with,  and  give  his  certi- 
ficate for,  work  which  he  knows  well  (and  the 
builder  knows  too)  is  not  of  the  quality  that  he 
bargained  to  get,  but  which  is  not  so  glaringly 
bad  as  to  enable  him  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a judge  and  twelve  jurymen  that  it  is  not 
what  was  contracted  for.  The  builder’s  interest 
is  only  to  make  money  by  a job,  and  pass  on  to 
another  ; and  the  system  of  competitive  tenders 
has  tended  to  induce  a sharpness  of  practice 
between  architect  and  contractor  which  has 
gone  a long  way  to  overturn  that  feeling  of 
mutual  confidence  founded  on  mutual  respect 
which  characterised  the  relation  between  them 
in  former  times,  until  a modern  set  of  plans  and 
specification  is  become  a mere  trial  of  skill  and 
ingenuity  between  the  parties.  I wish  I could 
even  hope  that  such  a state  of  things  could  bo 
undone  again.  I wish  we  could  look  forward  to 
a time  when  the  architect  would  select  his  con- 
tractor from  his  known  worth  and  intelligence, 
and  pay  him  a fair  price  for  good  work  actually 
done.  But  this  is  impossible.  There  is  an  amount 
of  convenience  to  the  employers  in  being  able  to 
look  forward  to  the  completion  of  their  work  at 
a certain  fixed  sum,  that  the  system  of  contracts 
for  a lump  sum  will  always  prevail — we  shall 
nover  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  the  most  of  it  by  care  in 
the  preparation  of  our  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, by  looking  to  the  character  of  our 
builders,  and  by  setting  our  faces  against  the 
acceptance  of  unduly  low  tenders.  No  man 
can  be  expected  to  do  work  at  a loss,  if  he  can 
avoid  it;  and  if  we  are  pressed  with  the  usual 
argument  that  the  tender  should  bo  accepted, 
and  could  be  safely  accepted  if  good  security  be 
given,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  press 
on  the  employer  the  consideration  that  he  will 
inevitably  lose  more  than  the  saving  of  cost  in 
the  lessened  value  of  the  work,  and  that  a con- 
tract, if  drawn  up  with  all  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  is  only  of  use  with  an  honest  contractor. 
A man  who  has  nothing  to  lose  will  laugh  at 
clauses  engrossed  on  parchment;  be  is  safe  in 
his  very  impecuniosity.  The  character  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  absence  of  any  un- 
fair advantage  on  either  side,  are  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  contracts. 


WHAT  IS  ART  ?* 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  surmised  by  a great 
critic  of  human  nature,  that  the  same  words  do 
not  convey  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  any 
two  minds,  surely  of  no  word  could  this  be 
predicated  more  indisputably  than  of  that  short 
but  hardly  worked  monosyllable  “art.”  The 
word  is  of  late  years  in  everybody’s  mouth;  one 
can  scarcely  open  a magazine  without  stumbling 
over  an  essay  on  art  in  some  shape  or  other;  but 
words,  as  Hobbjs  told  us,  are  “ the  counters  of 
wise  men,  and  the  money  of  fools;”  and, 
assuming  wisdom  for  a moment,  it  may  not  be 
quite  useless  to  inquire  what  it  is  which  this 
word  really  stands  for  wich  us;  of  what  ideas, 
or  class  of  ideas,  is  it  the  “ counter  ” ? To  a 
good  many  who  use  it  the  term  probably  sug- 
gests indistinct  images  of  picture  galleries  and 
Bonipture  ranged  upon  orderly  pedestals  ; of  an 
annual  crush  at  the  Academy  rooms ; or  of  Con- 
tinental guide-books  and  ciceroni.  To  a selected 
few,  who  possess  the  golden  key  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a “taste”  in  art,  it  may  rather  seem  to 
indicate  a privileged  lounge  through  the  private 
studios  of  sundry  painters,  or  a sale  of  “ old 
masters”  at  Christie  & Manson’s,  where  the 
initiated  may  bold  sweet  converse  in  that  pecu- 
liar shibboleth  of  conventional  phraseology 
which  Byron,  referring  to  one  branch  of  art, 
contemptnously  stigmatised  as 

“ The  paltry  jargoa  of  the  marble  mart 
Where  pedantry  guUs  fully.’’ 

There  are  those  to  whom  art  furnishes  a trade 
as  regular  and  lucrative  as  other  more  creditable 
pursuits  ; whose  occupation  is  to  make  merchan- 
dise of  the  brainwork  of  better  men  than  them- 
selves, and  who  know  to  a guinea  the  market 
value  of  each  work ; and  there  are  those  more 
hardworking  and  praiseworthy  mortals,  to  whom 
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“Art”  stands  as  the  lifelong  endeavour  to 
master  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  one  or 
other  form  of  artistic  expression,  laborious  bit- 
by-bit,  perfecting  of  the  voice  or  the  hand  and 
eye  in  the  self-assigned  task  of  overcoming 
mechanical  difficulties  of  execution,  or  of  imi- 
tating, with  arduous  exactness,  certain  forms 
and  aspects  of  external  nature,  but  with  little 
consideration  as  to  what  is  the  real  end  and 
good  to  be  attained  by  all  this  conscientious 
expenditure  of  labour.  And  so  one  might  go  on 
enumerating,  almost  ad  infinitum,  the  possible 
range  of  ideas  which  might  be  called  up  in 
various  minds  by  the  utterance  of  this  one 
somewhat  too  familiar  monosyllable.  But  is  all 
this  “ art,”  after  all  ? There  are  separate 
“ arts,”  in  a more  technical  sense — the  art  of 
singing,  of  portrait-painting,  and  so  on, — but 
are  all  these  collectively,  or  is  any  one  of  them 
that  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  “ Art  ” 
in  the  highest  and  widest  sense  ? Was  it  of 
such  things  that  Goethe  was  thinking  when  he 
uttered  the  oracle  that  “ Ho  who  has  Art  and 
Science  (ICunst  und  TVissenscha/t)  wants  not 
Religion”?  Scarcely,  one  would  think.  What  is 
it  then,  this  unknown  God  to  whom  so  many 
altars  are  inscribed,  and  whom  divers  ignorantly 
worship  ? Can  our  philosophers  give  us  any 
assistance  here  ? 

Now  it  does  so  happen,  rather  cnrionsly,  that 
within  a recent  period,  the  two  men  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  most  strongly 
opposed  schools  of  thought  among  us,  did  on  two 
very  similar  occasions  give  forth  a kind  of  brief 
confession  of  faith  as  to  what  they  considered 
art  to  be ; both  taking  the  great  German  artist 
and  critic  as  their  prompter,  and  both,  though 
in  sufficiently  diverse  fashion,  coming  to  very 
much  the  same  result.  It  may  be  suggestive  to 
glance  at  this.  In  his  rectorial  address  at  Edin- 
burgh, Carlyle,  after  alluding  to  the  ideal  school 
of  culture  described  in  “ Wilhelm  ileister,”  con- 
tinued : — 

“ Wilhelm  left  hie  own  son  there,  expecting  they  would 
make  him  a master  of  arts,  or  eomethiog  of  that  sort; 
and  when  he  comes  back  for  him,  he  sees  a thundering 
cloud  of  dust  coming  over  the  plain,  of  which  he  could 
make  nothing:  it  turned  out  to  be  a tempest  of  wild 
horses,  managed  hy  young  Uds  who  had  a turn  for  hunt- 
ing. His  own  son  was  among  them,  and  he  found  that 
the  breaking  of  colts  was  the  thing  ho  was  most  suited 
for.  This  was  what  Goethe  calls  art,  which  I shall  not 
make  clear  to  you  hy  any  deCnition  unless  it  is  clear 
already.  I would  not  attempt  to  deline  it  as  music,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  so  on  : it  is  in  quite  a higher  sense  than 
the  common  one,  and  in  which,  I am  afraid,  most  of  our 
painters,  poets,  and  music  men  would  not  pass  muster.” 

Truly,  one  may  fear  not,  with  a few  exceptions. 
This  is  rather  ambiguong,  however,  and  perhaps 
those  who  heard  it  at  the  time  might  have  a 
reasonable  doubt  whether  it  was  “ clear  already.” 
Let  ns  see  whether  Mill,  in  his  address  at  St. 
Andrews  University,  has  said  anything  to  define 
the  subject  a little  more  clearly  for  average  com- 
prehensions. He  tells  us  that, — 

“There  is  a troe  moaning  in  the  saying  of  Goethe, 
though  liable  to  be  misunderstoud  and  perverted,  that  the 
beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good;  for  it  includes  the 
good,  and  adds  something  to  it : it  is  the  good  made  per- 
fect, and  fitted  with  all  the  collateral  perfections  which 
make  it  a finished  and  completed  thing.  How  this  sense 
of  perfection,  which  would  make  ns  demand  from  every 
creation  of  man  the  utmost  which  it  ought  to  give,  and 
render  us  intolerant  of  the  smallest  fault  in  ourselves  or 
in  anything  wo  do,  is  one  of  the  results  of  art  cultivation. 
Ro  other  human  productions  come  so  near  to  perfection 
as  works  of  pure  art.  In  all  other  things  wo  are,  and  may 
reasonsbly  be,  satisfied  if  the  degree  of  eieellence  is  as 
great  as  the  object  immediately  in  view  seems  to  us  to  be 
worth;  but  in  art,  the  perfection  is  itself  the  object.  If 
I were  to  define  art,  I should  be  inclined  to  call  it  the 
endeavour  after  perfection  of  execution.  If  we  meet  with 
even  a piece  of  mechanical  work  which  bears  the  marks 
of  being  done  in  this  spirit,— which  is  done  as  if  the  work- 
man loved  it,  and  tried  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible, 
though  something  less  good  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  ostensibly  made,— we  say  that  he 
has  worked  like  an  artist.  Art,  when  really  cultivated, 
and  not  merely  practised  empirically,  maintains,  what  it 
first  gave  the  conception  of,  an  idea!  beauty,  to  be  eter- 
nally aimed  at,  though  surpassing  what  can  be  actually 
attained;  and  by  this  idea  it  trains  us  never  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  imperfection  in  what  we  ourselves 
do  and  are : (o  idea/ise,  at  much  as  pos/ible,  ri-ery  work  tee 
do,  and,  mosi  of  all,  our  omi  characitrs  and  lives." 

In  these  noble  concluding  words,  whicb  might 
well  form  a text  or  motto  for  all  the  centres  of 
edacation  and  enUnra  in  the  land.  Mill  comes 
round  to  something  very  like  the  concluaion 
hinted  at  by  Carlyle,  viz.,  that  “ art,”  in  its 
broadest  sense,  is  a maintenance  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  life,  the  striving  after  an  ideal  standard 
never  to  be  fully  comprehended,  always  beyond 
our  reach,  yet  always  to  be  aspired  after  as  it 
rises  ever  higher  and  higher.  But  for  this  last 
sentence  it  might  have  been  objected  that  his 
definition  was  somewhat  too  hard  and  materia! 
("the  endeavour  after  perfection  of  execution”), 
as  Carlyle’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  too 
vague  and  abstract,  and  makes  too  little  account 
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of  those  concrete  forma  of  expression  commonly 
known  as  the  fine  arts.  The  real  relation  of 
these  latter  to  the  mental  kingdom  of  art,  to  | 
the  " ideal  beauty  ” spoken  of  above,  is  mnoh 
and  strangely  misunderstood,  and  is  not,  per- 
haps, duly  indicated,  even  in  the  latter  of  our 
two  quotations,  fuller  and  more  precise  though 
it  be  than  the  former.  Both  philosophers  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  committing  themselves  to  giving 
too  high  a place  to  a class  of  puranits  which 
unquestionably  are  made  the  pretext  for  an 
infinity  of  cant  and  hurabng,  and  which  are 
often  practised  successfully  (in  the  eyes  of 
society)  by  persons  of  anything  but  high  intel- 
lectual endowment  or  culture.  But,  in  fact, 
those  concrete  forms  of  art,  music,  painting, 
Eculpture,  though  too  often — 

“Profaned  by  every  charlatan. 

And  soil'd  hy  all  ignoble  use ” 

are,  in  fact,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward  spiritual  grace,  the  media  through 
which  that  indefinable  and  longed-for  beauty  is 
given  for  the  time  visible  form  and  feature,  the 
bridge  which  gives  passage  from  the  finite  to 
the  infinite.  But  it  is  the  bane  of  art,  and  what 
gives  ground  for  the  half-contempt  with  which 
the  calling  of  artist  is  regarded  by  many  strong 
end  earnest  men  among  us,  that  the  means  are 
I constantly  mistaken  for  the  end,  the  physical  and 
material  expression  regarded,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  metaphysical  beauty  which  underlies  this ; 
the  mere  execution  of  the  craftsman  becomes  the 
object  of  attention,  and  in  place  of  being  the 
exponent  of  an  ideal  world,  is  rather  made  a 
screen  to  shat  it  out  from  us.  Too  often  this  is 
the  case  with  the  professed  artist  himself,  who, 
being  mainly  occupied  in  labouring  at  and  per* 
i feoting  one  special  form  of  expression,  is  under 
I a ton-fold  temptation  to  make  that  his  end,  and, 
j unless  endowed  with  an  exceptionally  high 
imaginative  faculty,  almost  to  lose  eight  of  the 
ideal  object  of  the  art  which  he  practises.  How 
this  aim  after  mere  technical  skill  appears  to 
the  artist  of  really  poetical  temperament  we 
may  learn  from  a passage  in  the  desultory 
j writings  of  that  remarkable  genius,  William 
I Blake,  the  painter  and  at  graver,  whose  works 
‘ are  only  just  now  beginning  to  receive  something 
I like  recognition  from  a minority  of  his  country- 
I men.  “ A man,”  says  Blake,  “ sets  himself 
down  with  colours  and  all  the  articles  of  painting; 
he  puts  a model  before  him,  and  he  copies  that 
so  neatly  as  to  make  it  a deception.  Now,  let 
any  man  of  sense  ask  himself  one  question, — la 
this  art  ? Can  it  be  worthy  of  admiration  to 
anybody  of  understanding  ? ...  No  man 
of  sense  ever  supposes  that  copying  from  Nature 
is  the  art  of  painting  ; if  the  art  is  no  more  thau 
this,  it  is  no  better  than  any  other  manual 
labour ; anybody  may  do  it.”  The  last  statement, 
of  course,  is  an  exaggeration ; and,  moreover, 
it  must  bo  said  that  there  is  a high  degree, 
thongh  not  a high  quality,  of  pleasure  derivable 
from  the  contemplation  of  perfect  executive 
power  in  any  branch  of  art — from  such  fruit- 
painting as  that  of  Lance,  for  instance,  or  from 
the  performance  by  an  accomplished  singer  of 
one  of  Rossini’s  brilliant  pieces  of  vocal  display. 
But  it  is  no  less  certainly  true  that  all  the  higher 
and  more  serious  value  which  a work  of  art 
can  have  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thought 
which  it  contains,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  feeds 
and  stimulates  the  imagination.  Finish  of  form 
in  a^’t  is  simply  the  necessary  means  (absolutely 
necessary,  be  it  admitted)  of  setting  forth  the 
idea  and  preserving  it  for  future  generations. 
That  this  is  comparatively  little  recognised,  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  persons 
interest  themselves  only  in  one  form  of  art- 
expression.  A man  has  a “ taste,”  as  it  is  called, 
for  painting,  or  for  poetry ; or  he  is  that  most 
relentless  of  bores,  a “ musical  man.”  Bub  those 
who  cultivate  no  perception  but  for  one  form  of 
art-expression  naturally  come,  by  little  and  little, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  ideal  which  underlies  it,  and 
dwell  only  on  the  material  facts  and  technical 
skill  displayed,  about  which  they  get  op  a dis- 
proportionate and  even  absurd  eathnsiasm.  It 
is  as  applied  to  this  class  of  amateurs  that  the 
word  “connoisseur”  (jjuasi  a 7iou  cognoscendo) 
becomes  so  notable  a misnomer,  since  they  are 
precisely  the  persons  who  do  not  “ know  ” or 
appreciate  the  genuine  value  and  meaning  of  a 
work  of  art,  but  only  its  conventional  or  market 
value.  It  is  when  art  is  generalised  ; when  the 
I several  forms  in  which  beauty  can  ba  embodied 
! for  us  are  compared  and  found  to  be  only  various 
j -expresBions  of  the  same  thing,  that  we  learn  to 
place  the  materialism  of  art  in  its  due  subordi- 
nate position,  and  to  recognise  in  its  various 


productions  not  the  means  to  furnish  a drawing- 
room decorously,  or  to  prop  up  a society  of 
music-makers,  or  furnish  occasion  for  the  rival 
display  of  mechanical  sleight-of-hand  ; but  rather 
the  loved  and  joy-giving  symbols  of  something 
perfect  to  be  aspired  to,  channels  of  escape  from 
the  meannesses  and  littlenesses  of  every-day  life 
into 

“ Regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.” 

Viewed  in  such  a light,  art  is  surely  some- 
thing which  it  is  good  to  look  into, — something 
which  a society  of  civilised  and  educated  people 
might  reasonably  give  their  serious  attention  to, 
in  striving  to  read  aright  its  deeper  and  more 
recondite  meaning.  That  we,  however,  as  a 
nation,  are  far  enough  from  any  such  serious 
and  thoughtful  appreciation  of  art,  will,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  be  bat  too  apparent  even  on  a very 
general  survey.  Take,  for  instance,  the  art  of 
painting,  and  its  reception  and  treatment  by  the 
public,  so  far  as  exhibition-rooms  afford  a 
standard  for  judgment.  The  fine  new  suite  of 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  shows  as  a motto 
round  the  entrance  saloon  the  musical  lines  of 
Spenser : — 

“ The  hearts  of  men  that  humbly  here  admire 
Fair-seeming  shows,  may  lift  themselves  up  higher, 
4nd  learn  to  love,  with  zealous,  humble  duty, 

Th'  eternal  Fountain  of  that  heavenly  beauty." 

The  selection  is  a most  happy  one,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a passage  more 
truly  indicative  of  the  highest  scope  of  the 
painter’s  art.  But  looking  at  a large  proportion 
of  the  works  annually  exhibited,  there  is  surely 
some  difficulty  in  tracing  any  connexion  between 
their  subjects  and  treatment  and  the  sentiment 
in  Spenser’s  lines.  Among  defects  peculiar  to 
English  art,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  apparent  aimlessness  of  a large  portion  of 
its  productions:  one  cannot  guess  why  many  of 
the  pictures  one  sees  should  have  been  painted 
at  all.  This  common  deficiency  in  English  art 
was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  coarse 
but  clever  poem,  “ Aurora  Leigh  where,  after 
speaking  of  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
French  sympathies,  she  observes  that  in  France 
nevertheless, — 

“ Art  walks  forward,  aud  knows  how  to  move  ; 

The  artists  also  are  idealists, 

Too  absolute  for  nature,  logical 
To  austerity,  in  the  application  of 
The  special  theory  ; not  a soul  content 
To  paint  a crooked  pollard  or  an  ass 
As  the  English  will,  because  they  lind  it  so. 

And  like  it  gomehow.” 

In  other  words,  a French  artist  paints  because 
he  has  something  to  paint ; an  English  one 
too  often  because  he  has  to  paint  something. 
But  if  we  turn  our  attention  rather  to  the 
public  than  to  the  artists,  and  notice  what  is 
most  admired  by  those  who  crowd  our  exhibi- 
tion-rooms, the  result  is  far  more  unsatisfac- 
tory, far  more  decisively  in  negation  of  the  sen- 
timent embodied  in  the  motto  above  referred 
to.  What  are  the  pictures  which  attract  a crowd 
round  them,  'which  are  the  object  of  delighted 
comment,  which  paterfamilias  is  entreated  "just 
to  come  and  look  at?”  Are  they  those  “lair- 
seeming  shows  ” which  bring  high  associations 
in  their  train,  which  open  the  gates  for  imagi- 
nation to  wander  in  fairer  and  ampler  regions  ? 
No : almost  invariably  the  pictures  which  are 
thus  singled  out  for  popularity  are  representa- 
tions of  some  ordinary  incident  of  commonplace, 
even  vulgar,  every-day  life  : a dapper  young 
man  asking  the  “governor’s”  consent, while  his 
“ intended  ” weeps  on  the  shoulder  of  a fat 
mother, — a good  little  boy  reading  to  a namby- 
pamby  mamma, — a railway  station, — a court 
stag-hunt,  or  some  paltry  incident  of  middle  or 
lower  class  domestic  life.  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
letter  written  from  Italy,  said  with  equal  good 
taste  and  refinement,  that  he  cared  for  no 
pictures  but  such  as  reminded  him  of  what  he 
had  seen  or  might  see ; “ as  for  all  your  saints 
and  Madonnas,  I spit  upon  aud  defy  them.” 
The  British  Philistine,  with  a good  deal  more 
excuse,  perhaps,  is  in  the  same  state  of  feeling 
as  his  lordship  : he  wishes  for  nothing  in  a pic- 
ture but  a refieotion  of  himself,  or  of  bis  own 
habits  or  prejudices.  He  is,  to  do  him  justice, 
too  respectable  to  “ spit,”  and  too  peaceable  to 
“ defy  ” anybody  or  anything ; and  upon  all 
works  of  ideal  art  he  gazes  with  a stolid  in- 
clilierence,  more  hopeless  to  deal  with  than  the 
most  violent  positive  dislike. 

You  may  spend  two  or  three  consecutive  days 
in  the  Academy  rooms  in  the  high  tide  of  the 
season,  and  scarcely  hear  one  remark  from  any 
one  of  the  crowd  who  move  with  difficnlby  throngh 
the  rooms  indicating  the  slightest  idea  that  a 


picture,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  is  a thing  worth 
serioQS  study;  that  the  artist’s  ihocght  will  not 
be  laid  hold  of  but  by  the  spectator  who  brings 
thought  of  his  own  to  meet  it;  or  that  the  whole 
thing  is  anything  but  a more  or  less  agreeable 
lounge,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  go,  aud  whore 
one  can  meet  one’s  friends  : indeed,  but  for  this 
last  motive,  might  it  not  be  said,  as  it  was  of  the 
concourse  at  Ephesus,  that  “ the  most  part  knew 
not  wherefore  they  were  come  together  ? ” It  is 
not  surprising  that  one  or  two  of  onr  most 
thoughtful  artists  have  altogether  declined  com- 
petition for  pnblio  favour  in  suoh  an  arena. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  nonchalant 
attitude  towards  the  art  of  painting  as  publicly 
exhibited  is  compensated  for  by  any  very  large 
amount  of  intelligent  appreciation  thereof  in 
private  life.  It  is  true  that  the  “ patronage  ” of 
art  (as  it  is  termed),  the  ambition  to  possess  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  the  exclnsive  privilege  of  the  nobility ; 
that  this  ambition  is  largely  indulged  by  a class 
who  a generation  or  two  back  would  have  scouted 
sneh  au  outlay  as  a frivolous  waste  of  money. 
And  there  can  be  no  question  that  among  the 
wealthier  mercantile  men  of  England  are  to  be 
found  those  who  have  both  a genuine  enthesiasm 
for,  and  a very  competent  critical  judgment  on, 
works  of  art  of  a high  class ; and  that  a per- 
ception of  the  value  and  dignity  of  art  is  slowly 
permeating  social  strata  which  were  onco  con- 
sidered to  be  necessarily  innocent  of  any  sneh 
predilections.  But  is  there  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  a vast  amount  also  of  mere  ostentations 
display  of  the  power  of  the  purse  in  such  matters, 
a sort  of  feeling  that  it  is  “ the  thing  ” to  have 
good  pictures,  a display  of  what  is  called  a 
“valuable  painting  ” exhibited  just  as  another 
man  exhibits  particular  old  port,  as  something 
he  was  lucky  in  getting,  and  which  every  one 
cannot  get  ? And  is  this  a worthy  way  of  look- 
ing at  a great  branch  of  imaginative  art  ? And 
still  meaner  is  that  appetite  for  speculation  in 
works  of  art  which  is  too  frequently  met  with, 
which  leads  a man  to  look  out  for  pictures  that 
are  likely  to  rise  in  the  market,  and  to  boast  (as 
wo  must  all  have  heard  people  do)  that  he  can 
get  twioe  as  much  for  that  picture,  any  day,  as 
he  gave  for  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
mercenary  view  of  art  is  only  too  much 
encouraged  by  the  grasping  and  money-making 
propensities  of  some  of  the  artists  of  most 
popular  name  among  us.  It  was  remarked  by 
an  eminent  French  critic,  the  late  M.  d’Henriet, 
whose  admirable  essays  on  art  were  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  that  many 
of  the  English  artists,  though  they  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  greatest 
examples  both  of  ancient  art  and  foreign  con- 
temporary styles,  seemed  to  carry  none  of  the 
fruits  of  it  into  their  practice ; “ they  make 
experiments,”  he  says,  “ with  a picture-dealer, 
and  turn  out  rapidly  the  style  of  pictures  which 
will  be  popular  in  the  market.”  Ic  is  known 
that  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  popular  English  painters ; and 
the  result  is  what  might  be  anticipated  from 
such  a system ; the  prices  are  forced  up  to  a 
conventional  standard  by  the  avarice  of  dealers, 
and  the  painter,  finding  that  he  can  get  his  own 
price  for  anything  with  his  name  to  it,  is  content 
to  turn  out  pictures  with  no  recommendation 
except  the  power  of  manipulation  which  long 
practice  has  given  him,  and  to  repeat  himself  to 
any  extent,  until  one  is  absolutely  weary  of  the 
sight  of  his  mannerisms.  Hundreds  of  pictures 
of  this  kind  are  bought,  at  prices  which  are 
quite  ridiculous,  by  persons  who  positively 
would  not  give  a shilling  for  the  same  work 
without  the  artist’s  name  on  it.  And  this  sorb 
of  folly  and  these  forced  prices  foster  the  idea 
that  art  is  only  a luxury  for  the  few ; a notion 
which  seems  at  least  to  be  practically  acted 
upon.  In  how  many  of  the  drawing-rooms  of 
persons  of  average  means  do  we  find  on  looking 
at  the  walla  any  indication  of  the  owner’s  tone 
of  mind,  anythiog  to  show  that  the  pictures  or 
prints  hung  there  are  introduced  from  any  other 
motive  than  merely  to  fill  up  the  wall  and  give 
the  room  a furnished  look  ? Prints  or  photo- 
graphs of  some  well-known  popular  picture,  or 
some  of  those  great  coarse  commonplace  en- 
gravings which  “ Art-unions  ” dispense  to  their 
subscribers,  mostly  form  the  staple,  with  perhaps 
some  starved  little  statuette  of  a Venus  or  a 
dancing-girl;  and  rarely  indeed  is  there  any- 
thing  which  suggests  a new  and  original  idea. 
Yet  something  far  better  than  this  is  attainable, 
were  it  wished  for,  without  pre-anppoaing  extra- 
vagant outlay.  I have  certainly  known  rooms, 
aud  those  of  no  wealthy  ownerp,  which  it  was  a 
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plensare  to  go  into,  not  becange  tbeir  walla  wore 
decorated  with  expenaive  pnrcbasea,  the  work  of 
well-known  or  famous  artists,  but  because  all 
that  was  bong  there  had  a meaning  and  sigui- 
ficanoe,  and  whether  it  were  print,  or  photo- 
graph, or  water-colour,  showed  uumistakcibly 
that  it  had  found  place  there  not  as  a mere  piece 
of  furniture,  not  becanse  it  filled  up  the  wall  or 
went  well  with  the  carpet  or  curtains,  but 
liecause  it  was  EOmething  that  its  owner  loved, 
that  answered  to  seme  phase  of  bis  own  mind, 
and  furnished  the  B^arting-point  for  some  plea- 


•'COLESniLL  BUILDINGS,”  PIMLICO. 
The  pile  of  dwellings  in  Ebury-street,  Pimlico, 
opened  in  November  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
as  wo  briefly  mentioned  in  onr  last,  has  been 
erected  by  ” The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,”  better  known  as  Sir  Sydney  Water- 
low’s  Company,  which  was  founded  in  18G3  for 
the  purpose  of  sITording  to  the  working-olasses 
healthful  and  comfortable  homes  at  foir  rents, 
and  getting  in  return  a fair  per-oentage  on  the 
money  expended.  To  obtain  a reasonable  com- 
snnt  train  of  thought  and 'association.  Thus  it ' merciul  profit  on  the  capital  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
is  that  gennine  art,  even  in  its  simpler  forma  of  j tne  directors.  ” an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to 


expression,  can  impart  a character  and  grace  of 
its  own  to  a dwelling,  which  no  mere  tasteless 
or  ostentatious  expenditure  can  emulate. 

* * * * 

It  has  been  said  by  Bacon,  in  one  of  those 
weighty  concentrated  eentencea  of  hia,  that 
“ In  the  youth  of  a state  arms  do  flourish  ; in 
the  middle  age  of  a state,  learning ; and  then 
both  of  them  together  for  a time  ; in  the  decline 
of  a state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.” 
Does  not  this  last  ominous  sentence  seem  to  fall 
upon  the  ear  like  tho  knell  of  the  real  greatness 
of  our  country  ? That  such  an  idea  is  present 
-with  some  of  the  moat  clear-sighted  and  thought- 
ful minds  among  ns,  is  evident  enough  from  what 
wo  sometimes  read, — notably  so  in  a passage 
from  ono  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  late  poems,  en- 
titled, “Ileine’s  Grave,”  where,  apostrophising 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  German  satirist,  he 
says, — 

“ I chide  with  thee  not,  that  thy  sharp 
Upbraidinga  often  assail'd 
England,  ujy  country  ; for  we. 

Fearful  and  sad,  for  her  son". 

Long  since,  deep  in  our  hearts 
Echo  the  blame  of  her  foes  ; 

AVe,  too,  sigh  that  she  Il.'vgs; 

AVe,  too,  say  that  she  now, 

Bcarce  comprehending  the  \oice 
Of  her  greatest  goldcn-moulb'd  sons 
Of  a f-  rmer  age  any  more 
Stupidly  travels  her  round 
Of  mechanic  luisines.s,  and  lets 
Slow  die  out  of  her  life 
Glory,  and  genius,  and  joy.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  class  which  is 
l>?comirg  in  many  respects  the  dominant  one 
amongst  ns  has  little  sympathy  with  anything 
that  is  great  or  elevated,  little  aspiration  beyond 
its  own  restricted  and  mercenary  ideal  of  life. 
If  we  a'e  to  rise  abovo  this,  to  escape  from  this 
” slough  of  Despond,”  it  must  be,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  by  informing  the  minds  of  the  masses  of 
society  with  some  appreciation  of  a standard 
above  themselves,  with  something  like  a love 
and  desire  for  what  is  beautiful  for  its  own  sake, 
giving,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  “Nobler 
thoughts  and  nobler  cares  ” than  those  of  mere 
existence.  We  have  plenty  of  schemes  for  the 
regeneration  of  society, — schemes  theological, 
political,  social,  each  claiming  to  be  a universal 
panacea  fur  all  shortcomings  of  modern  life  : we 
have  no  lack  of  philanthropists, — some  of  them 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  But  man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone  j nor  will  charitable 
schemes,  almshouses,  extension  of  Euffrage, 
suffice  to  fill  the  void,  and  to  convert  mere  blank 
existence  into  anything  which  can  in  a true 


secure  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reconstruction 
whioh  the  company  has  undertaken,  and  the  first 
consideration  is,  therefoi'e,  to  provide  dwellings 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  of  so 
attractive  a form  and  appearance  as  to  obviate 
the  ohjpction  often  expressed  to  * model  lodging- 
houses,’  as  they  are  sometimes  rather  osten- 
tatiously called.”  They  properly  laid  down 
as  a rale  that  every  tenant  must  have  com- 
plete and  eaicZusive  use  of  all  the  essential 
acoessories  to  a home,  such  as  water  supply, 
sink,  copper,  dust-shoot,  coal-place,  and  water- 
closet.  In  some  cases,  economy  of  space  and 
cost  of  building  have  been  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  arrangements  whereby  two  or  more  tenants 


of  the  upper  floors.  Each  section  comprises  one 
suite  of  rooms,  to  which  access  is  obtained  from 
the  passages  leading  direct  from  the  balcony. 
The  balconies  are  reached  by  a fire-proof  stair- 
case, which  is  continued  to,  and  gives  access  to, 
the  roof.  The  larger  dwellings,  consisting  of 
three  rooms  and  a small  kitchen,  occupy  the  end 
sections  of  the  building.  The  living-room  in 
each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a range  having 
an  oven  and  boiler.  Leading  out  of  the  living- 
room  is  the  kitchen  or  sculleiy,  which  contains 
in  every  case  water-cistern,  sink,  a small  fire- 
place, washing-copper,  dust-shoot,  and  water- 
closet.  The  front  room  is  a parlour  having  twa 
windows. 

The  centra  sections,  comprising  the  smaller 
dwellings,  consist  each  of  tworoomsandakiteben. 
The  plan  is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  party 
walls,  and  every  floor  or  fl  it  is  a repetition  of  the 
other.  In  the  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  a venti- 
lator is  placed,  whioh  communicates  with  air- 
shafts  running  through  the  centres  of  the  blocks. 
The  lower  panes  of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with 
ornamental  ground  glass,  so  that  no  window- 
blinds  are  necessary.  The  windows  are  con- 
structed so  that  the  two  lower  panes  are  nob 
made  to  open,  and  ihe  danger  of  children  falling 
out,  as  well  aa  the  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary 
window  sashes,  are  avoided.  All  the  rooms  are 
8 ft.  3 in.  in  height.  Drainage  is  effected  by 


have  had  the  nee  of  those  requisites  in  common  ; I tneans  of  stoneware  pipes  passing  from  tho  top 
bub  the  divided  use  of  such  adjuncts  to  the  I of  the  buildings,  down  the  corners  of  the  wash- 
dwelling  very  much  diminishes  its  value,  and  I houses,  into  a syphon  trap,  with  an  upcast  ven- 
the  few  cases  attempted  by  the  company  proved  [ tilating  pipe,  and  thence  direct  to  the  common 
comparative  failures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  j sewer.  The  dust-shafe  carries  the  dust  to  covered 
to  the  neoespiry  of  providing  these  appendages  j receptacles  at  the  base  of  the  building,  and  each 
to  every  dwelling.  shoot  is  provided  with  an  iron  cover,  so  as 

Ac  the  present  time  the  expenditure  and  com- ' to  prevent  tho  return  of  dust  and  effluvia.  The 
mittola  of  the  company  on  capital  account  dnat-shafts  are  also  continued  to  the  top  of  the 
amount  to  about  200,0001.  Of  this  sum,  125,0001.  j building,  and  will  act  as  ventilators  to  the  dust- 
have  been  subscribed  bythe  shareholders, 52,0001.  ' bins.  All  the  rooms  are  plastered  and  papered, 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  | the  woodwork  is  grained  and  varnished,  and  the 
Commissioners,  under  "The  Labouring  Classes  | kitchens  are  plastered  and  coloured.  Every 
Dwclliog-houeea  Act,  1S66,”  and  negotiations  ! tenant  has  his  apartments  completely  to  himself, 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  commissioners ' and  nothing  is  nsed  in  common  except  the 
for  an  advance  of  the  balance.  We  give  a list  drying  and  recreation  ground. 


of  the  dwellings  which  have  been  erected  by 
the  company  : — 


Cobden-bnildings,  K.ng's 

Cross-road 

NelaoD-biiildings,  Bridge- 

street,  Greenwicli  

Tower-tiuilding-',  Brew- 
hnuae-lanc,  Il’gh-street, 

AVapping  

StHtiley-buildiDRS,  Old  St. 
Pancras-road,  Kiog's 

Cross  

Palmerston  • buildings, 
City  Gurden-roWj  Cily- 


•oa'd... 


streeiund  Queeo-atreet 
Buildings  in  course  of 
erection  at  Bethnal- 


Croroivell-buildirica,  Red 
Cross-street, Southwark  10 
Derby  - buildings,  Bri- 
tannia street,  and  AVick- 
low-strect.Kiug'sCroaa- 

road 40 

Glsdstone-buiJdings,  AYil- 
low-str^et,  Finsbury  ...  8-1 

Waterloo-builditig8,Betli- 

eenae  be  called  li/c.  To  do  this  is  the  province  of  Eb^y^buirdfug^^.^^Eburyl 

art,  taking  the  term  in  the  wide  sense,  as  square  40 

signifying  the  development  of  the  beautiful  side  ColeshiB-buildinga.Ebury 
of  life, — the  exhibition  and  setting  forth  throngh 
whatever  form  or  language  of  ideal  beauty. 

Progress  in  this  direction  mnat  necessarily  be 
gradual,  for  there  are  many  prejudices  to  over- 
come before  the  ordinary  Briton  will  consent  to 
give  anything  like  serious  attention  to  art  at  all. 

Much  of  the  highest  art,  for  instance,  deals  with 
Ibo  most  passionate  feelings  of  hamau  nature  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  force  ; but  there  is  nothing 
from  which  your  typical  middle-class  English- 
man  recoils  so  mnch  as  the  display  of  naked 
passion ; it  is  something  which  puzzles,  we 
might  almost  say,  frightens  him.  There  is  much 
education  of  mind  to  go  through,  too,  before  the 
highest  language  of  art,  the  highest  forma  and 
types  through  which  the  beautiful  can  bo  made 
muniftist,  can  even  be  understood  at  all  by  the 
majority  ; and  it  is  towards  alteriug  this  state  of 
things  that  our  national  education  should  be 
more  specially  directed  than  it  is. 


Xead  in  Xhornbury. — In  a deep  cutting 
near  Grovesend,  on  the  new  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Yate  and  Thornbury,  the  men  have  come 
on  a load  of  rich  lead  ore.  Some  years  ago 
shafts  were  sunk  near  here,  but  the  work  was 
abindoned.  The  present  discovery  will  most 
likely  give  anew  impetus  to  the  scheme. 


The  company  also  purchased  at  Bethnal-green 
an  estate  of  about  nine  acres,  which  was  chiefly 
covered  with  small  dilapidated  houses.  Many 
of  these  have  been  polled  down  and  replaced  by 
improved  dwellings,  and  the  remainder  will 
ultimately  share  the  same  fate. 

The  net  return  upon  the  capital  invested, 
after  carrying  the  proper  contributions  to  the 
leasehold  redemptions,  and  other  reserve  funds, 
has  been  sufficient  to  pay  a uniform  dividend 
of  5 per  cent.,  and  to  carry  forwaid  balances 
which  at  the  30th  of  June  last  had  accumnlated 
to  2,603L 

Let  us  look  now  to  Coleshill  Buildings,  Ebury- 
street.  Here  there  are  five  blocks  of  buildings, 
each  six  stories  in  height  from  the  basement. 
The  general  plan  of  a block  may  be  described  as 
a parallelogram,  having  a frontage  of  56  ft., 
divided  into  four  sections  by  a party  wall  in  the 
centre,  and  a passage  in  the  middle  of  each 
wing.  The  two  centre  sections  are  set  back 
about  3 ft.  from  the  front  line,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  space  for  a balcony  of  that  width  on  each 


An  arrangement  worth  noticing  is,  that 
provision  is  made  for  a constant  supply  of 
water  to  each  of  the  houses.  By  a clauso 
in  a recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  water 
companies  are  bound  to  provide  water  by 
meter  to  those  who  demand  it.  It  occurred 
to  the  company  that,  by  the  erection  of  capa- 
cious tanks  at  the  top  of  each  block,  they  might 
obtain  the  means  of  a constant  supply  of  water 
to  each  family  at  a cheap  rate,  if  they  could 
secure  themselves  against  the  inmates  wasting 
it.  For  this  purpose  they  have  fitted  th© 
water  - pips  in  each  house  with  a spring  of 
an  ingenious  construction,  which,  when  the  tap 
is  turned  on,  allows  a moderate  supply  of 
water  to  be  drawn,  and  then  stops  of  its  own 
accord.  This  effectually  prevents  the  neg- 
ligent waste  of  water,  and  nothing  hut  down- 
right malice  can  cause  it  to  run  to  waste.  Th© 
effect  of  this  will  be,  that  each  family  in  all  the 
tenements  will  have  a constant  supply  of  water 
in  his  home  every  day  in  the  week.  This 
arrangement  was  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  & 
Sons,  of  Newgate-market,  who  have  also  per- 
fected a stand-pipe,  which  has  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  internal  valves,  so  that,  even  if  any 
one  should  carelessly  leave  the  tap  turned, 
the  valve  would  shut  after  a short  time, 
and  the  water  would  cease  to  run.  The 
. apparatus  well  deserves  attention,  and  will 
enable  water  companies  to  do  more  for  some  of 
our  courts  and  alleys  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  led  to  effect. 

We  will  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  stoves, 
cooking-ranges,  and  cast-iron  mantels,  nnm- 
bering  in  all  more  than  a thousand,  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Tates,  Haywood,  & Co.  These  have 
been  made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
architects,  ai:ci,  for  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
construction,  are  worth  attention.  The  ranges, 
with  oven  and  boiler,  cost  22d.  Gd.  a piece  ; the 
iron  mantel-pieces,  with  trussee,  14s.  5 and  the 
scullery- stoves,  Gs.  6d.  a piece. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Beck  & Lee ; the 
builders,  Messrs.  J.  Perry  & Co.  The  “ Ebury 
Buildings,”  close  by,  were  erected  by  Messrs.  M. 
Allen  & Son.  The  cost  of  tho  Coleshill  Build- 
ings is  put  down  by  the  architects  at  511.  a 
room. 

One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  construction 
of  the  dwellings,  claimed  to  be  peculiar,  is  the 
use  of  the  patent  stone  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Allen  & Son,  who  built  the  company's  first 
honses.  This  material  is  need  for  lintels,  stairs, 
window  dressings  and  sills,  slabs,  and  so  on; 
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and  it  is  estimated  that  by  its  nse  a saving;  of 
abonb  20  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  other 
materials,  is  effected.  In  the  first-bnilt  houses 
it  was  used  for  chimney-pieces,  amongst  other 
things ; but  its  employment  in  this  position  is 
discontinued.  The  stairs  at  Palmerston-bnild- 
ings,  fonr  or  five  years  old,  appear  much 
worn, — the  traffic  being  considerable.  The 
material,  we  are  told,  is  a concrete  of  gas 
breeze  and  Portland  cement,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  parts  of  the  breeze  to  one  of  cement. 
A little  pore  cement,  liquid,  is  first  put  into  the 
mould,  and  gives  a face  to  the  work  that  requires 
no  further  manipulation. 

In  speaking  of  the  buildings  of  a company  so 
well  intentioned  as  this  we  are  unwilling  to  find 
fault,  but  we  have  an  objection,  and  are  bound 
to  state  it.  We  are  forced  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  bedrooms.  For  a family,  the  dwellings 
which  have  but  one  chamber  are  incompatible 
with  ideas  of  propriety  and  decency,  and  the 
same  objection  applies  to  the  whole  unless  the 
intention  of  reserving  a parlour  or  bettormoat 
sitting-room  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  providing 
an  additional  chamber.  We  commend  this  point 
with  great  seriousness  to  the  consideration  of 
the  directors. 

The  rent  charged,  if  we  understand  rightly,  is 
5s.  9d.  a week  for  the  dwelling  with  one  living 
room  and  one  chamber,  and  7s.  6d.  a week  for 
that  with  parlour  additional. 

The  completion  of  these  buildings  will  close 
the  operations  of  the  company,  so  far  as  the 
employment  of  its  present  capital  is  concerned  ; 
but  they  are  quite  ready,  it  seems,  if  more 
capital  be  subscribed,  to  go  on  again. 


active  in  doing  their  duty,  and  pointing  out 
a danger?  If  even  the  possibility  of  danger 
existed,  do  wo  not  all  know  and  agree  that 
' prevention  is  better  than  oure  ? ” It  is  likely 
that  if  we  are  called  upon  again  to  notice  the 
matter,  we  shall  supply  the  local  authorities  of 
Sherborne  with  faers  from  personal  investiga- 
tion that  they  should  not  ignore.  She:  borne  no 
more  than  Glastonbury  is  in  a position  to 
challenge  inspection  at  this  moment  in  respect 
of  its  lanes,  roads,  sewers,  and  closets.  The 
local  Board,  chairman,  and  others,  ought,  there- 
fore, to  set  about  doing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  town,  instead  of  denying  patent 
evils,  and  snubbing  their  officers  for  performing 
the  moat  important  duties  of  their  office. 


BEIDPORT,  DOESETSEIEE. 

SANITAHY  INQUIRY. 

For  ten  years  past  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Bridport  has  been  the  subject  of  grave  and 
anxious  discussion.  An  inquiry  has  been  often 
asked  for  and  demanded  ; but  things  have  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  Matters,  however,  have 
culminated  at  last,  the  Home  Secretary  having 
appointed  a commissioner,  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  town. 
The  inquiry  was  to  commence,  in  the  Town-hall, 
on  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult.  Had  the  few  mis- 
taken obstructives  who  for  several  years  op- 
posed all  local  improvements  ceased  to  pursue 
their  ruischievona  and  fatal  policy,  the  town 
would  have  been  spared  a compulsory  measure. 
No  doubt  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  show 
what  we  have  over  and  over  again  stated  in 
these  pages  j — hundreds  hurried  to  premature 
graves ; hundreds  more  suffering  a living  death, 
the  consequence  of  bad  sewerage,  defective 
water  supply,  nnremoved  filth,  badly-constructed 
and  badly-ventilated  dwellings,  and  general  ne- 
•gleet,  public  and  domestic. 


SANITAEY  SHEEBOENE. 

They  have  peculiar  ways  of  bottling-in  smells, 
and  “ bottling  np  ” surveyors’  and  medical 
officers’  nostrils  that  are  too  sensitive,  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  local  surveyor  in  Sherborne, 
like  a sensible  officer,  reported  the  existence 
of  bad  roadside  gutters,  drains,  and  so  on,  and 
the  medical  officer  pointed  out  the  bad  places  in 
the  town  where  want  of  sanitary  precautions  was 
likely  to  result  in  an  epidemic,  fever  and  other 
symptoms  having  shown  themselves.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  mustered  some  of  his 
friends,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  places  pointed 
out  as  dangerous.  The  result  was  that  the 
chairman  and  his  accompanying  friends  declared 
“that  they  were  really  surprised  to  find  the 
places  pointed  out  so  clean,  tidy,  and  free  from 
emelis.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  several  other 
people  wonld  be  equally  surprised  to  hear  this 
information.  At  the  “ full  moon,”  it  appears,  the 
•lamps  are  not  lighted  in  economical  Sherborne, 
nor  even  on  dark  nights  when  they  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Does  this  arise,  we  wonder, 
from  the  fear  of  having  a light  thrown  on  such 
a dark  subject  as  the  black  spots  in  the  town  ? 
The  surveyor  was  ordered  to  see  to  the  gas- 
lamps,  the  road  repairs,  and  the  botcher 
nuisances;  but  the  medical  officer  was  ordered 
to  bo  reprimanded  and  to  be  more  careful  in 
future  of  speaking  or  even  alluding  to  foal 
arnolls,  as  it  was  likely  to  injure  the  town. 
This  is  certainly  a novel  method  of  carrying 
out  sanitary  improvements.  What  hope  can 
there  be  of  public  life  and  safety  if  sanitary 
and  medical  officers  are  snubbed  for  being 


WOEKS  DONE  AT  THE  CENTEA.L  PAEK, 
NEW  TOEK. 

Tue  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissiooers  of  the  Central  Park,  at  New 
York,  for  the  year  ending  December  Slat,  1869, 
has  been  issued  in  a printed  form.  The  report 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and 
engravings  of  various  subjects  of  interest  in  the 
park,  such  as  statues  and  buildings,  walks, 
cascade,  and  other  views,  animals,  &o.  We  con- 
douse  a little  what  relates  to  works  done  and 
proposed,  and  other  transactions,  in  course  of 
the  year  reported  on. 

Ttie  forces  of  the  park  have  been  generally 
engaged  in  the  development  on  the  grounds  of 
plans  heretofore  adopted,  and  in  maturing  the 
plans  for  future  operations.  The  Belvedere  at 
the  high  ground  of  a central  portion  of  the 
park  is  advanced  so  that  the  form  of  the  tower 
at  its  south-easterly  angle,  and  the  open  shelter 
at  its  south-west  corner,  are  well  defined  and 
readily  observable.  This  strnoture  is  designed 
to  afford  a prominent  place  of  look-out  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  park.  The  House,  situated 
just  north  of  the  play-ground,  is  complete,  and 
is  much  used  by  the  boys,  for  whose  convenience 
it  was  erected.  The  Children’s  Cottage  is  com- 
plete, and  is  also  very  much  used.  The  Dairy,  a 
rnral  strnoture  of  stone,  is  well  forwarded.  It 
is  arranged  for  the  convenient  serving  of  milk 
and  similar  refreshments.  The  ceiling  of  the 
terrace  has  been  laid  with  encuustio  tile  of 
varied  design,  and  the  decoration  of  the  orna- 
mental ribs  of  iron  has  been  finished.  All  that 
remains  to  complete  this  ceiling  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gloss  panel  that  is  to  admit  the  light 
upon  the  statues  designed  to  occupy  the  central 
space  immediately  under  it.  The  laying-ont, 
fertilising,  and  planting  of  the  maze  or  labyrinth, 
on  the  east  of  the  old  reservoir,  is  completed. 
This  comprises  within  its  incloaure  3,700  lineal 
feet  of  gravel  walk,  and  2,250  trees,  as  borders 
or  screens  to  the  walk,  and  is  intended  to  render 
an  attempt  to  reach  its  central  point  or  to  find 
a place  of  exit  somewhat  amusingly  intricate 
and  difficult.  A fountain  has  been  arranged  ut 
the  Harlem  Lake,  by  which  a high  jet  of  water  is 
played  whenever  the  supply  in  the  reservoir  is 
Buoh  as  to  admit  of  its  use.  Alarge  stone,  17  ft. 
square,  of  polished  Westerley  granite,  for  the 
basin  of  the  terraos  fountain,  has  been  contracted 
for.  The  bronze  figures  for  this  fountain  are 
now  in  course  of  casting  at  Munich.  The 
foundation-course  for  the  horse  drinking-foun- 
tain, at  the  circle,  is  set,  and  a largo  portion  of 
tho  ornamental  stonework  is  on  the  ground.  A 
movable  house  has  been  nearly  completed,  for  a 
cover  to  prevent  damage  to  the  music  pavilion 
by  the  storms  and  snows  of  winter.  For  the 
purpose  of  compacting  the  bed  of  new  roads, 
and  also  the  surface  of  these  roads,  the  Board 
has  imported  a steam  road-roller,  weighing  about 
15  tons.  Invitations  were  sent  to  prominent 
meohanics  and  others  interested  in  this  class  of 
machinery,  to  attend  a trial  of  its  propelling 
and  compressing  capacity.  It  was  readily  pro- 
pelled from  llOch-street,  up  the  Great-hill,  on  a 
grade  of  4-  61  ft.  in  100,  and  returned  down  the 
hill  without  difficulty  or  apparent  stress  on  the 
machinery.  The  roller  has  been  for  some 
months  used  on  the  drive  and  circle  in  com- 
pacting the  earth  and  surface  road-metal.  Pro- 
fessor B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  been  engaged 
in  advancing  the  group  of  fossil  animals  more 
fully  alluded  to  in  the  last  annual  report.  A 
very  wide  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  has  been  excited  among  scientific  men 
by  this  interesting  and  novel  uudei  taking.  The 
great  group  of  ancient  animals  formerly  living, 
during  the  secondary  geological  epoch,  on  the 
continent  of  America,  now  being  modelled  and 
restored  to  tho  natural  size  and  appearance  of 


the  animal  as  in  life,  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  the 
Central  Park,  coDsists  of  the  gigantic  hadro- 
saurus,  of  the  exact  dimensions  (one  26  ft.,  the 
other  39  ft.  long),  as  proved  by  the  fossils  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  in  the  “ Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  KnovVledge,  No.  192;’’  also 
models  of  Laolap’s  Aquilunguis  fossils,  described 
by  Cope,  together  with  the  aquatic  Elasmosaurus 
and  Ifosasauriis.  The  second  division  of  the 
group  will  illustrate  the  post-tertiary  period,  and 
represents  tho  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  mega- 
therium, raegalonyx,  glyptodon,  &c.,  thus  uniting 
the  early  periods  of  animal  life  with  the  earliest 
evidenoe  of  man’s  existence,  and  so  constituting 
a complete  visual  history  of  the  American  con- 
tinent from  the  dawn  of  creation  to  the  present 
time.  The  excavations  for  the  strnctnre  for  this 
department  of  the  museum  are  now  going  on. 
The  Board  ha-S  been  exceedingly  desirous  to 
proceed  with  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
chief  occasion  of  delay  is  the  want  of  a proper 
outlet  for  tho  drainage  of  the  ground  and  the 
regulation  of  tho  streets  and  avenues  about  it. 
A sewer  has  been  commenced,  which  will  in 
part  accomplish  this  desideratum ; bnt  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  a year  before  it  is  fully 
completed.  The  avenues  and  streets  that  sur- 
' round  these  grounds  are  in  such  a state  ns  to 
render  them  almost  impossible  of  approach,  and 
extensive  excavation  and  filling  is  now  going  on 
in  the  vicinity.  With  these  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  over  which  the  commiss  oners  of  the 
paik  have  no  control,  they  have  done  as  ranch 
work  in  the  last  year  as  seemed  prac’-icable. 
In  the  habitations  for  the  animals  of  the 
gardens,  every  arrangement  that  will  condnee  to 
t^heir  heallhfulness  and  to  tho  facility  and  con- 
venience of  observing  thorn  will  be  provided. 
Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  tho  prepa- 
ration of  designs  and  models  for  the  houses  for 
tropical  carnivora.  Tho  plans  of  the  proposed 
astronomical  observatory  have  been  much  dii- 
cussed,  and  extensive  inquiry  and  examination 
has  been  made  into  the  designs  adopted  for 
similar  institntions. 

Experiments  were  being  made  with  Cooper’s 
patent  road-watering  process,  tlie  commissioners 
having  got  a few  tons  of  the  deliquescent  salts 
from  England  for  trial. 

The  rate  of  tax  for  the  year  1869  is  2'27 
yielding,  on  the  increased  valnatiou  above  stated 
an  increased  tax  of  2,810,150'51  dollars. 

The  total  expenditure  for  construction, 

from  Miiy  1,  1857,  to  January  1,  187(1,  is  ?5, 775,337  1-i 
Iho  cost  of  the  laud  of  tho  perk  to  the 

city  13 6,028.8-«  10 

Total  cost  of  park  to  the  city  up  to 

this  time  §10,801,231  31 


Total  increased  tax  in  three  wards...  §2,310,150  51 
The  annual  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  im- 
provement of  the  park  up 
this  time,  at  6 per  cent.  ...  §016,253  87 
Deduct  1 per  cent,  on  399,300 
doU.  of  tho  above  stock, 

issued  at  5 per  cent 3,993  00 

652,346  87 

Excess  of  increased  tax  in  three  wards 
over  interest  on  cost  of  land  and  im- 
provements   §2,167,903  67 

A report  of  works  outside  the  park  follows 
the  main  report,  and  there  is  a voluminous 
appendix,  with  relative  tables,  diagrams,  and 


STONEWOEKING  MACHINERY. 

We  have  examined  with  much  satisfaction  the 
working  of  some  mnehiues  for  sawing  and  mould- 
ing stone  set  up  in  Battersea,  by  a company 
which  has  purchased  the  patented  inventions  of 
Mr.  G.  Hunter  and  Sir  William  Fothergill-Cooke. 
Tho  machine  in  qnestion  consists  of  a bed  made 
to  travel  longitudinally,  with  a shaft  mounted 
over  it  for  receiving  the  revolving  outtiog  or 
moulding  head.  So  far,  the  machinery  re- 
sembles that  used  for  sawing;  the  head,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  a plain  disc,  with  cutters, 
is  shaped  to  the  profile  of  the  required  mousing, 
and  has  the  cutters  fixed  in  it  according  to  that 
outline.  The  rough  block  being  fixed  on  tho 
bed,  which  is  made  to  advance  while  the  head 
revolves,  the  upper  face  of  the  stone  is  cut  very 
nearly  to  the  shape  of  the  desired  moulding ; 
the  edges,  however,  are  rather  blunt,  and  tho 
surface  shows  the  totjl-marks.  When  this  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  a scraping  tool,  formed 
exactly  to  the  moulding,  is  fixed  over  the  block; 
an(3,  the  block  being  made  to  traverse  several 
times  under  this  sernper,  has  its  face  finished 
true  and  smooth,  with  sharp,  clean  edges,  and 
tho  perfect  profile  required.  Wo  saw  some 
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Btringa  and  moulded  atepa  well  worked  in  a re- 
markably abort  time.  The  cutters  being  built 
up,  as  it  were,  can  be  made  to  give  any  re- 
quired outline,  and  their  form  is  such  that  they 
work  a considerable  time  without  needing 
grinding.  A largo  amount  of  work  for  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  has  been  done  by  one  of  these 
machines.  Great  saving  of  money  and  time  is 
effected,  and  we  should  think  the  machinery 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  extensively  into  use. 

Machinery  for  tunnelling,  quarrying,  and 
sawing  stone  is  worked  by  the  same  company. 
Captain  Palmer  is  the  provisional  manager,  and 
Mr.  John  Imray  the  engineer. 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  WELLS-STREET. 

St.  Geouge’s  Hall,  Langham-place,  was 
the  Boene  of  a very  interesting  gathering  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  — a parochial  tea- 
party,  which  inclnded  the  children  of  the  boys’, 
girls’,  and  infanta’  day-schools ; the  children 
of  the  Sunday  and  night  schools  for  boys 
and  girls;  the  members  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Friendly  Society,  and  of  the  Young  Men’s  Con- 
fraternity ; the  aged  pensioners  and  communi- 
cants of  the  Church ; and  the  women  of  the 
Parochial  Mission,  with  their  hnsbands.  There 
were  thus  in  the  body  of  the  hall  about  700 
persons,  while  the  galleries  were  filled  with 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  who  paid  each  a shil- 
ling to  be  lookers-on. 

Mr.  Herbert  Barnard,  presiding,  made  a happy 
little  speech ; and  then  the  school-prizes  were 
presented  to  the  winners  : Mr.  Hughes, 
M.P. , speaking  afterwards.  Miss  Robertine 
Henderson  and  other  volunteers  sang  some 
songs  agreeably ; and  “ Blue  Beard  ” was 
brought  from  over  the  way,  thanks  to 
Professor  Pepper,  for  the  special  delectation 
of  the  children.  Chief  praise  is  due  to  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  for  the  sncoess 
which  has  attended  these  gatherings  of  all 
classes  of  his  parishioners.  They  constitute  a 
pariah  “ union”  of  a more  agreeable  kind  than 
usual.  New  schools  of  considerable  extent  have 
just  now  been  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  and  the  reredos  in  the 
church,  designed  by  the  same  architect,  and 
cleverly  executed  by  Mr,  Redfern,  is  fast  growing 
to  completion.  The  whole,  with  its  doubled 
tracery  and  involved  groups  in  very  high  relief, 
has  a mixed  Spanish  and  German  aspect,  which 
is  novel  in  London. 


GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 

Tiie  old  pile  in  High-street  and  adjacent  is  in 
course  of  demolition,  and  the  new  buildings  on 
Gilmore  Hill,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Pro- 
fessor G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  have  been  formally 
opened.  We  give  a view  of  them,  and  plan  of 
the  ground  floor. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  was  originally 
founded  by  a Bull  issued  b^y  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
and  dated  January  7th,  1-150-1,  exactly  forty 
years  later  than  its  only  senior,  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  It  was  established  under  the  name 
then  given  to  anch  institations,  viz , Studium 
Generale,  which  included  theology,  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  the  arts.  It  owed  its  existence 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Turnbull,  who 
in  right  of  his  office  was  appointed  under  the 
original  foundation  chancellor  and  rector  of  the 
University.  From  the  first  it  formed  an  incor- 
poration, inclnding  the  chancellor  and  rector,  the 
various  masters  and  doctors  in  the  faculties  of 
theology,  canon  law,  and  the  arts,  and  the  incor- 
poratedstudenta  in  these  faculties;  and  itreceived 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  upon  those  who 
had  pursued  their  studies  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes. 

The  University,  though  then  destitute  of 
endowments,  and  dependent  solely  on  the 
contributions  of  the  students  and  of  persons 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  learning,  soon 
attained  considerable  success,  so  that,  within 
four  years  after  the  original  foundation,  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  was  proceeding  with  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  a building  situated  nob  far  from  the 
cathedral,  in  the  street  now  called  the  Rotten- 
row,  and  adjacent  to  the  chapter-house  of  the 
Dominican  Friars.  This  building,  called  the 
Pmdagogium,  appears  to  have  been  leased  to  the 
University  by  the  bishop  upon  payment  of  a 
rent ; and,  along  with  the  halls  for  delivering 
betures  or  carrying  on  instruction,  a house  was 
provided  for  the  residence  of  the  students. 

As  early  as  1460,  James,  first  Lord  Hamilton, 


gifted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  a site  in  the  High- 
street,  for  its  operations,  and  steps  were  taken 
for  erecting  or  adapting  bnildings  in  the  locality 
wh’ch  has  been  ever  since  occupied  by  the 
college. 

To  this  place,  then,  about  the  year  14G5,  the 
teaching  and  residence  of  the  members  of  the 
University  were  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and  the  name  of  Pmdagoginm,  or  college,  was 
applied  to  the  new  bnildings. 

Thus,  with  various  snccess,  the  business  of 
the  University,  and  of  the  faculty  of  arts  within 
it,  was  carried  on  until  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when,  along  with  other  institutions  of 
Roman  Catholic  origin,  the  University  was 
thrown  into  oonfusion  by  the  loss  of  the  support 
which  it  had  previously  derived  from  the  Cburch. 

In  1574  renewed  animation  was  given  to  the 
academic  teaching  by  the  advent  of  the  cele- 
brated Andrew  Melville ; and  such  was  the 
success  of  the  University  at  this  time  that  the 
account  of  Melville’s  nephew,  confirmed  from 
other  sources,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  exag- 
gerated, when  he  says  that  “ there  was  na  place 
in  Europe  comparable  to  Glasgow  for  guid  letters 
during  these yeirs  fora  plentifull  and  guid  chepe 
merest  of  all  kinds  of  languages,  artes,  and 
sciences.” 

From  the  time  of  the  first  acquisition  of  the 
tenement  in  the  High-atreec  we  find  in  the 
records  frequent  mention  of  the  application  of 
all  the  money  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
to  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings;  bub  the 
funds  must  have  been  of  the  most  scanty  amount, 
and  the  work  must  have  proceeded  very  tardily  ; 
for  in  15G3  they  were  still  incomplete,  when  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  Reformation  dis- 
turbed the  projects  and  workings  of  the  College 
and  deprived  it  of  all  its  resources. 

The  buildings  in  the  High-street  and  adjacent 
gronnd  appear  to  have  been  erected  at  varions 
times, — a small  portion  of  them  only  dating 
earlier  than  the  year  1633,  when  the  restoration 
of  the  oldest  University  buildings  began. 

They  consisted  of  four  courts  or  quadrangles, 
of  which,  however,  two  only  form  part  of  the 
original  structure  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
viz.,  the  outer  court  fronting  the  High-street, 
and  the  second  or  inner  court,  communicating 
with  the  first  by  an  archway  below  the  tower  or 
steeple.  It  is  bub  fair  to  mention  that  the 
Glasgow  University  is  an  institution  whose 
benefits  are  nob  confined  to  the  city  or  neigh- 
bonring  districts.  Its  students,  upwards  of 
1,200  in  number  at  present,  and  likely  to  be 
largely  increased,  are  composed  of  natives  of 
every  county  in  Scotland  without  a single 
exception,  and  include  also  inconsiderable  num- 
bers Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Foreigners — all 
of  whom  receive  a first-class  university  educa- 
tion at  a very  moderate  expense. 

It  has  had  remarkable  teachers.  Speaking  of 
the  last  100  years,  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  says, — ” No 
other  school  of  learning,  within  so  short  a period, 
can  boast  of  an  array  of  teachers  like  Cullen  and 
Black  in  chemistry  and  medicine;  Hutchison, 
Reid,  Adam  Smith,  in  mental  philosophy ; 
Moore,  Young,  and  Sandford,  in  Greek  litera- 
ture ; John  Millar  and  Jardine,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  art  of  education.”  Nor  is  it  unimpor- 
tant to  remember  that  it  was  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity that  Adam  Smith  delivered  those  lec- 
tures on  political  economy  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  ” Wealth  of  Nations.” 

The  necessity  for  removal  had  long  been  felt 
by  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  University. 
It  was  recognised  so  long  ago  as  1846,  when  a 
Bill  for  the  sale  of  the  present  grounds  and  bnild- 
ings of  the  Monklands  Junction  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  transference  of  the  college  to  a new 
site  on  Woodlands  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal  assent. 
The  failure  of  that  measure  was  only  caused  by 
the  inability  of  the  railway  company  to  imple- 
ment their  engagements.  The  reasons  for  re- 
moval became  still  more  urgent  than  before. 
But  the  University  authorities  found  no  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  the  scheme 
till  the  year  1864,  when  a proposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  college  lands  and  buildings  was 
made  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Union  Railway 
Company,  and  a sale  was  accordingly  effected 
with  that  company,  under  their  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  price  of  100,0001. 

Designs  were  then  obtained  from  Mr.  Scott, 
the  necessary  money  was  raised,  and  the  new 
buildings,  as  we  see  them,  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

They  form  a large  oblong  rectangular  pile, 
about  600  ft.  long,  speaking  broadly,  by 


300  ft.  wide,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
building  which  separates  two  quadrangles,  eaoh 
of  which  is  about  180  ft.  square. 

The  whole  block  of  the  buildings  may  be 
divided  into, — 

1.  The  south  front,  with  the  west  angle  tower 
at  the  north  front,  containing  the  art  and  science 
class-rooms,  with  extensive  laboratories,  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry. 

The  great  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
front  forms  the  main  entrance  for  the  students  ; 
on  the  first-floor  is  the  court-room,  with  direct 
communication  into  the  great  forehall  (yet  bo  be 
built).  Besides  the  belfry,  clock-room,  &c.,  in 
the  upper  stages,  there  is  the  cold-air  chamber 
in  the  sub-basemonb,  through  which  eveiy  hour 
, 1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  are  to  pass,  for 
the  supply  of  fresh  and  hot  air  for  the  heating 
and  ventilating  of  the  whole  building,  the  cold- 
air  chamber  being  fed  through  four  large  ex. 
traction  shafts  in  the  east  and  west  walla  of  the 
main  tower,  terminatiog  at  a height  of  about 
150  fo.  The  tower  is  200  ft. ; the  wooden  spire, 
covered  with  lead  and  slate,  110  ft.  high.  There 
are  the  examination-hall,  and  the  grear^  staircase 
at  the  east  of  the  main  tower;  and  the  senate- 
room  on  the  first-floor  at  the  west. 

2.  The  east  building  comprises  all  the  medical 
class-rooms,  with  the  laboratories  iu  the  base- 
ment. With  each  class-room  is  a professor’s 
private  room,  in  connexion  with  a mezzanine 
above,  fitted  up  as  a private  library  or  museum, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  students’  platform  in  all  the  medical 
and  other  demonstrating  class-rooms  is  raised 
iu  a curvilineal  system,  worked  out  by  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson,  to  8 ft.,  9 ft.,  and  10  ft.  above  the 
floor  line,  and  reached  by  a separate  staircase  : 
in  those  cases  there  are  two  separate  entrances 
for  the  students. 

3.  The  north  front,  the  centre  portion,  with  a 
circular  end,  containing  the  students’  general 
meeting-room  in  the  basement,  the  reading- 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  the  valuable  colleotiou 
of  books  and  coins  by  Dr.  Hunter,  on  the  first 
floor,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  the 
Hunterian  Museum.  East  of  the  centre  building 
is  the  general  museum,  with  its  laboratories  and 
woi’kshops  in  the  basement;  west,  the  library, 
containing  over  100,000  volumes,  with  extensive 
premises  for  workshops,  &o.,  in  the  basement. 

There  are  two  carriage-entrances  through  the 
two  gates  on  the  south  front,  leading  to  the 
courts ; a carriage-entrance  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  building,  on  the  north  front.  Th& 
level  being  16  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  court, 
the  same  is  reached  by  a large  staircase ; tho 
commencement  to  the  large  staircase  in  con- 
nexion with  the  great  hall,  for  the  whole  of  the 
foundations,  is  completed  to  the  ground  line. 
There  are  provisions  for  three  large  hoists,  in  the 
library,  the  museum,  at  the  east  buildings,  to  be 
worked  by  steam.  The  attics  at  the  east  and 
south  buildings,  10  ft.  6 in.  average  height,  are 
used  for  model-rooms  and  museum  purposes. 

4.  The  professors’  court,  at  the  west  of  the 
College  buildings,  consists  of  thirteen  bouses,  in 
lieu  of  those  in  connexion  with  the  old  college  j 
the  whole  standing  on  a lower  level  of  15  ft. ; a 
block  of  two  houses,  on  a line  with  tho  south 
front,  forming  the  south  block,  the  residences  of 
the  principal,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  and 
of  Dr.  H.  Caird,  professor  of  divinity ; seven 
residences,  forming  one  block  to  the  west;  four 
residences,  forming  one  block,  to  the  north,  ar- 
ranged for  farther  extension.  To  the  west  is  the 
students’  recreation-ground,  about  5 acres,  with 
the  new  hospital,  to  be  erected  farther  west, 
which  will  form  the  extent  of  the  scheme. 

The  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal 
apartments  are  as  follow  : — Library,  129  ft. 
by  60  ft. ; museum,  129  ft.  by  60  fc. ; cen- 
tral hall,  114  ft,  6 in.  by  70  ft.  ; Latin, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  Greek  class- 
rooms, each  40  ft.  by  40  ft.;  laboratory, 
52  ft.  7 in.  by  34  ft. ; moral  philosophy, 
37  ft.  10  in.  by  34  ft.;  medical  jurisprudence, 
34  ft.  by  30  ft.;  physiology,  34  ft.  by  34ft.; 
small  museums,  each  30  fc.  by  23  ft.  6 in.; 
reading-room,  73  ft.  by  51  ft.  Onr  plan  shows 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building  and  the 
basement  floor  of  the  low  buildings  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Mr.  \V.  Conradi  has  been  Mr.  Scott’s  repre- . 
sentative  on  the  spot  during  the  progress  of  the 
works.  The  amount  expended  is  about  420,0001. 


Coggesliall,  Essex. — Endeavours  are  being 
made  co  obtain  a town-hall  for  Coggechall. 
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IMPROVEMENrS  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
DUBLIN. 

The  Doblin  Port  and  Docks  Board  are  now 
carrying  oat  extensive  improvements  near  the 
entrance  to  the  LilTey,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour,  which,  when  completed,  will  add  con- 
siderably to  its  position  as  a commercial  port. 
The  object  of  the  improvements  is  to  give  an 
increased  depth  of  water,  so  that  vessels  of  the 
deepest  draught  can  enter  and  remain  afloat  at 
all  stages  of  the  tide ; in  fact,  to  convert  the 
river  so  to  speak,  into  a large  tidal  or  floating 
dock.  The  present  river  walls,  built  upwards  of 
fifey  years  ago,  were  founded  at  a depth  of  only 
1 ft.  or  2 ft.  below  low- water;  consequently  the 
bed  of  the  river  could  not  be  dredged  close  to 
the  walls  without  endangering  their  stability. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Storey,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  Port 
and  Docks  Boa'd,  designed  a now  wall,  to  be 
bnilt  in  the  same  line  as  the  old  wall,  with  the 
foundations  so  low  as  25  ft.  below  low-water,  to 
enable  him  to  have  the  river  dredged  with  safety 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  20  ft.  below  low-wate-, 
thereby,  as  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  13  ft., 
giving  a total  depth  of  33  ft.  at  high-wator.  To 
form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  wo  may 
state  that  the  new  wall  is  20  ft.  broad  at  the 
base,  and  is  -12  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  is  built  up 
to  the  level  of  about  low- water  with  large  blocks 
of  rubble-faced  to  that  height,  with  close-dressed 
calp  or  limestone  face-work.  Prom  low-water 
to  top  coping,  which  is  5 ft.  above  high-water,  is 
faced  with  close-punched  and  draughted  granite 
ashlar,  laid  in  horizontal  courses,. and  coped  by 
weighty  granite  cope  2 ft.  in  thickness,  and 
covering  the  whole  top  of  the  wail,  which 
narrows,  by  stepping  at  proper  intervals,  to  5 ft. 
wide  at  top. 

Abonb  August  of  last  year  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  received  tenders  for  carrying  this  work 
into  execution ; and  the  coffre-dom  necessary 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  tidal  waters,  so  as  to 
enable  the  old  wall  to  be  entirely  removed,  and 
the  excavations  carried  onb  the  25  ft.  below  the 
foundations  of  the  old  wall,  until  the  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  masonry  was  prepared, 
being  the  most  important  feature  in  the  con- 
struction, it  was  thought  best  that  the  contractor 
should  design  and  carry  out  this  part  of  the 
works  at  his  sole  risk,  as  so  much  depended 
upon  its  proper  stability  and  resisting  qualities 
in  going  to  so  great  a depth,  having  38  ft.  to 
41  ft.  of  head  of  water  to  riverside,  and  43  ft.  in 
height  of  quay  and  roadway  to  be  supported  on 
the  land  side,  and  also  as  it  was  further  expected 
that  a large  quantity  of  water  would  find  its  way 
into  the  pit,  so  much  as  20,000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  were  expected  to  have  to  be  pumped 
a height  of  43  fc.  The  board  selected  the  tender 
of  Mr.  William  J.  Doherty,  C.E.,  of  Belfast,  con- 
tractor (although  nob  the  lowest  by  several 
tbonsand  pounds,  bub  known  as  having  success- 
fnlly  carried  into  execution  several  important 
public  works  about  Belfast,  &o.).  Operations 
were  commenced  immediately  after  the  accep- 
tance of  the  tender,  and  have  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  insure  its  completion  within  the 
requisite  time, — namely,  three  years.  The 
total  length  of  wall  to  be  rebuilt  is  1,050 
lineal  feet.  The  coffre-dam  has  been  com- 
pleted for  one-half  the  entire  length,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  new  wall  has  been  bnilt  for 
nearly  350  feet.  The  contractor  has  been 
enabled  to  avoid  the  great  quantity  of  pumping 
anticipated,  and  instead  of  having  to  deal  with 
20,000  gallons  of  water,  the  actual  quantity 
lifted  is  about  1,000  gallons  per  roinuto;  so  that 
the  excavations  and  masonry  are  perfectly  dry. 
Clay  pud'lle,  of  which  the  dam  is  made,  re- 
tained by  close  piling,  driven  below  the  founda- 
tions of  the  now  wall,  was  not  procurable  when 
required,  and  the  contractor  substituted  peat 
moss,  easily  procured  by  canal  from  the  county 
Meath  5 and  it  is  said  to  have  more  than  realised 
his  expectations  of  it.  However,  he  has  found 
a stratum  of  clay  silt  in  the  excavations,  that 
provides  him  now  with  all  the  puddle  reqaired 
for  the  remainder.  The  masonry  of  the  new 
mill  is  built  entirely. throughout  with  Portland 
cement,  the  mortar  being  formed  in  a pliant 
concrete  mixed  in  suitable  mills.  Tliis  class  of 
masonry  and  mode  of  mixing  the  concrete  are 
quite  new,  being  introduced  by  the  engineer,  Mr.. 
B.  B.  Storey,  and  no  settlement  or  irregularity 
exists.  Pumping,  pile-driving,  mortar-mills, 
mixing  and  hoisting,  are  performed  by  five 
steam-engines,  in  the  aggregate  of  80-horse 
pi  war.  About  400  men  are  employed  in  exca- 
vating quarryiiig-stone,  building,  dke  , and  35  to 
40  horses  in  bringing  the  stone  to  the  works. 


The  stone  is  lowered  into  place  by  means  of 
three  over-head  travelling  gantries  traversingand 
spanning  the  entire  width  of  foundations,  having 
on.  each  a set  of  jennies  or  movable  crab  winches 
of  great  strength,  the  uprights  and  runners  of 
the  river  side  of  the  gantry  staging  being  sup- 
ported on  the  piles  of  the  outer  row  of  the  coffre- 
dam,  and  the  supports  of  the  inner  line  resting 
on  the  quay  space  within  the  works.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  piling  of  the  dam,  there  is  also  a 
row  of  olose  sheeting  and  strutting  piles  driven 
the  entire  length  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  to 
support  the  roadway ; the  width  between  the 
coffre-dam  and  the  back  piling  being  30  ft. ; 
while  timber  struts  and  walls,  at  about  5 fc. 
vertically,  and  10  ft.  horizontally  asunder,  are 
placed  throughout  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
water  aud  foreshore  against  the  ooffre-dam  on 
the  river  side,  and  the  pressure  of  the  roadway 
on  the  land  side.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be, 
when  completed,  about  65,0001.  to  70,0001. 


THE  BLOCK-BOOKS. 

I TiiiN'K  your  readers  will  agree  that  the 
burdeu  of  proof  in  this  controversy  rests  with 
Mr.  Holt,  for  when  auy  one  challenges  opinions 
generally  received,  it  is  for  that  person  to  prove 
that  the  statements  on  which  those  opinions  are 
founded  are  false.  Therefore  I hope  Mr.  Holt 
will  tell  U3  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  follow- 
ing statements  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the 
“ Biblia  Pauperum.”  These  I quote  in  answer 
to  his  words,  “I  challenge  literature  to  prove 
that  a copy  of  the  Block-book  known  as  the 
‘ Biblia  Pauperum  ’ was  actually  in  any  library, 
public  or  private,  prior  to  I-ISS,  or  known  then 
to  be  in  existence.”  They  are  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  H.  N.  Humphreys  and  M.  Berjeau,  who,  by 
careful  study  of  the  B'oek-books,  are  well 
qualified  to  judge,  and  moreover  they  are  the 
gentlemen  specially  referred  to  by  Mr.  Holt. 

“ I passed  a portion  of  last  autumn  at  Munich, 
where  I undertook  a careful  examination  of  the 
Block-books  contained  in  the  Royal  Library — 
one  of  the  richest  oollections  known.  No.  24  of 
that  collection  is  a ‘ Biolia  Pauperum,’  the  blocks 
of  which  are  pretty  closely  copied  from  the 
original  Dutch  edition,  though  somewhat  en- 
riched in  the  style  of  ornamentation,  and  other 
details.  It  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
in  printer’s  ink,  and  bears  the  date  1470,  with  the 
printer’s  mark.  There  is  also  another  edition 
from  the  same  block  (No.  23)  printed  in  dis- 
temper for  colouring,  and  which  bears  the  same 
mark  and  date.  A third  ‘ Biblia  Pauperum  ’ of 
the  same  collection,  printed  in  printer’s  ink 
from  entirely  different  blocks,  and  of  very  in- 
ferior execution,  bears  the  date  1471.  Here 
then  are  at  once  no  less  than  three  of  the  latest 
specimens  of  the  ‘Biblia  Pauperum,’  all  printed 
long  before  1485.  There  is  also  an  edition  bear- 
ing the  name  of  its  printer  or  engraver,  Hans 
Sporer,  of  Nuremburg,  dated  1475.  He  is  a 
well-known  man,  and  in  bis  last  work  gives  in 
addition  to  his  name  his  address  behind  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin.  Those  Block-books 
which  are  printed  in  printer’s  ink  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper  were  evidently  produced  at  a period 
long  posterior  to  that  during  which  the  Block- 
books  were  printed  in  distemper,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  these  peculiarities  and 
their  style  of  art,  placing  them,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  bibliographers,  full  fifty  years  before  the 
latest  of  the  dates  just  referred  to.”  (H.  Noel 
Humphreys,  letter  to  the  Times,  August  21, 1868.) 

“ To  saddle  upon  Albert  Diirer  the  drawings 
of  the  ‘ Biblia  Pauperum,’  which  are  scarcely 
worth  the  pencil  of  a glass-stainer  of  the  twelfth 
orthirteenth  century,  is  too  bad.  To  think  that  the 
artist  wlio  drew  the  ‘ Canticum  Canticorum  ’ in 
the  purest  style  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  likewise 
Albert  Diirer,  is  to  show  an  ignorance  of  the 
Mediaeval  art  perfectly  astounding.  The  artist 
who  made  the  drawings  of  the  ‘ Biblia  Pauperum  ’ 
could  no  more  draw  those  of  the  ‘ Canticum 
Canticorum,’  than  the  artist  (whoever  he  may 
be)  of  the  ‘ Livre  des  Sauvages  ’ could  copy  the 
‘8onrce’  of  M.  Ingres.  I must  acquaint  Mr. 
Holt  with  the  stubborn  fact  that  if  Albert  Diirer 
engraved  the  blocks  of  the  ‘ Speculum  Humanm 
Salvationis,’  he  must  have  engraved  them  in  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  born  in  1471. 
Then  the  ‘Speculum’  had  had  four  editions, 
two  Latin  and  two  Dutch.  As  new  editions  of 
books  did  not  follow  each  other  in  those  early 
times  as  quickly  as  they  do  in  ours,  when  they 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  public,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  used  in  engraving  aud  printing  them  by 
two  different  processes, — first,  the  woodcut  with 


the  ‘ frotton,’  then  the  movable  types  with  a 
press, — we  may  admit  a period  of  at  least  twelve 
years  before  the  curiosity  for  the  folio  edition  of 
the  ‘ Specnlum  ’ was  exhausted.  Just  at  the 
end  of  it  Teldener  cut  the  blocks  in  two,  in  order 
to  illustrate  a 4to.  {printed  edition,  which  he 
published  exactly  twelve  years  after  the  birth  of 
Albert  Diirer.”  (M.  Berjeau,  Notes  and  Queries, 
October  31,  1868.) 

” Mr.  Horne  possessed  a volume  in  the  original 
binding,  which  contained  three  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Block-books, — the  ‘ Biblia  Pauperum,’  the 
‘ Apocalypse,’  and  the  ‘ Ars  Morieodi.’  Within 
the  binding  was  the  following  memorandum  : — 
‘ Hie  liber  religatus  fuit  per  Plebanum  eoclesias 
anno  Domini  142  . — the  last  numeral  being 
very  indistinct,  the  date  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
1425.  All  three  books  were  in  circulation  at 
that  time  j and  allowing  for  their  having  followed 
each  other  at  certain  intervals,  1410,  or  there- 
abouts, would  be  an  exceedingly  probable  date 
for  the  publication  of  the  first  of  thorn.” 
(Humphreys,  “Hist.  Art  of  Printing,”  40.) 

There  is  a copy  of  the  “Biblia”  iu  Lord 
Spencer’s  library,  with  the  date  1467  on  the 
hogskin  binding.  F.  S.  A. 


IHE  PROPOSED  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE 
MERSEY. 

It  would  appear  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Mersey  Railway  Tunnel  scheme  have  nob 
abandoned  their  project  of  nniting  Liverpool 
and  its  Cheshire  neighbour  by  subterreanean 
means.  They  are  now  preparing  plans  to  sub- 
mit to  Parliament  next  session  for  an  extension 
of  their  pesent  authorised  line,  which  is  from 
the  corner  of  Church-street  and  Paradise-street, 
Liverpool,  to  Birkenhead.  They  now  propose  to 
carry  the  line  from  Paradise-street  to  ajonction 
with  the  new  station  in  Ranelagh-atreet,  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  Roscoe  Arcade;  and,  on  the 
Cheshire  side,  from  Woodside  to  a junction  with 
the  Birkenhead  and  Cheater  Railway,  at  or  near 
to  Green-lane,  Tranmere.  Mr.  Dixon,  the  com- 
pany’s surveyor,  professes  to  have  secured 
most  favourable  levels  from  the  Tranmere 
junction,  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  thence 
to  Paradise-street  and  Ranelagh-street.  Thera 
will,  therefore,  it  is  thought,  be  no  necessity  for 
resorting  to  engines  on  Fell’s  Mont  Cenis  prin- 
ciple, the  ordinary  locomotives  being  perfectly 
competent  to  mount  the  easy  gradients  proposed 
to  be  made. 


RELAPSING  FEVER  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

A Retort  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commissiou 
on  this  subject  justifies  a warning  we  have 
repeatedly  given  as  to  bnllding  on  made-up 
ground  where  ashes,  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
other  organic  ddbris  have  been  aocumalated. 
The  reporters  attribute  the  fever  to  this  cause. 
As  to  “ the  site”  they  say  : — 

“This  superb  site  the  jerry  builders,  contractors,  and 
tbft  Corporation  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  their  very 
best  to  spoil.  Whole  tracts  of  land  from  which  the  snr- 
face-clay  has  been  removed  for  making  bricks  have  been 
filled  in  with  millions  of  tons  of  chemical  refuse,  com- 
posed largely  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  The  houses  are 
built  upon  it,  and  the  sewers  pass  through  it.  The  sul- 
phide is  slowly  dissolved  out  by  rain,  and  the  solution 
gives  off  a stench  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  it 
enters  into  the  sewers  or  escapes  upon  the  surfac".  As  in 
Msnehester,  so  also  in  Liverpool,  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  erected  upon  midden  refuse.  . . . Tbo 

most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  that  this  mode  of 
dealiog  with  the  ashpit  refuse  is  justified  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  Dr.  Trench  is  reported  to  have  visited 
this  very  spot  [one  indicated  in  the  report],  and  to  have 
perceived  no  smell.  £ut  it  is  a significant  lact  that  a load 
of  vegetable  refuse  was  picked  from  the  very  surface,  and 
that  the  Corporation  officers  stated  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  move  the  whole  Jest  the  stench  should  be  too  great.  No 
houses  can  be  healiby  that  are  built  on  such  a subsoil, 
and  no  sewers  can  be  kept  free  fr.'m  noxious  gases  under 
such  untoward  circumstances.  The  practice  shows  bow 
easily  the  j udgment  of  sanitary  authorities  may  be  warped 
by  the  question  of  expense.  But  better  a thousand  times 
that  the  Corporation  should  erect  furnaces  and  burn  such 
refuse,  or  carry  it  out  to  sea,  than  that  they  should  thus 
employ  it  in  loaliDg  their  own  nest  for  generations  yet  to 
come." 

The  Bobjeob  has  baen  under  discuesion  in  the 
Health  Committee,  where  a letter  from  Dr. 
Trench,  in  reply  to  certain  statements  of 
Dr.  Stallard,  was  read.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Health  Committee  has  wisely  resolved  to 
ask  the  president  of  the  British  Association  to 
name  two  scientific  gentlemen  to  investigate 
the  matter.  This  was  done  at  Dr,  Trench’s  sug- 
gestion, although  he  stated  that  such  sites  as 
those  based  on  ashes  are  healthy ; the  slow 
smouldering  process  of  Eremacausis,  or  combus- 
tion at  common  temperatures,  so  disposing  of 
the  organic  matter  as  to  obviate  all  danger  to 
the  health,  as  completely  as  if  such  matter  were 
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bjrnt  in  a farnace.  Does  it  ? That  seems  to  be 
a aerioaa  question.  The  heating  of  dung  at 
common  temperatures  will  no  doubt  rot  each 
matter,  and  ultimately  dispose  of  it  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  were  burnt  in  a furnace ; bat 
dxmng  the  process  what  takes  place  ? It  is  a 
ticklish  word,  “ Eremacausis,”  to  trust  to  in  such 
a case,  however  different  the  process  may  be  from 
the  common  heating  of  dung  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures. Hydrogen  is  an  indomitable  volatiliaer 
in  its  stinking  combinations  with  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, &c.,  although  it  may,  under  various 
circamstanoes,  quietly  associate  with  carbon  into 
liquid  or  even  solid  forms,  as  well  as  gaseous, 
too,  in  such  slow  processes  as  those  indicated.  No 
doubt  oxygen,  also,  may  convert  it  into  harmless 
water ; but  the  whole  subject  needs  more  light 
to  be  shed  upon  it,  and  meantime  we  still  regard 
the  casting  of  midden-heaps  into  sites  for  houses 
as  a dangerons  practice. 


WEST  HAM  SEWAGE. 

The  West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health,  being 
under  statutory  obligation  to  discontinue  the 
discharge  of  sewage  into  the  River  L?e  at  Bow 
Creek,  have  determined  to  apply  forthwith  for 
Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
a scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis  Augell,  engineer 
to  the  Board,  for  lifting  and  conveying  the  entire 
sewage  of  the  district  a distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  present  pumping-station,  to  a 
farm  at  Little  Ilford,  which  the  Board  proposes 
to  purchase  for  irrigation  purposes. 


the  fact  that  the  cement  does  not  lose  its  quali- 
ties by  keeping,  as  the  hydraulic  cements  do. 
After  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  set,  the  caustic  lime 
goes  on  absorbing  carbonio  aoid,  and  thus  in- 
durating the  mass  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
lime  mortars. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing partial  analysis  of  a sample  of  the  cement 
ready  for  use  ; — 

SulpliHte  of  lime  (dehydrated)  17‘46 

Cauetie  lime  61'00 

Alumina  and  oiide  of  iron 6'00 

Insoluble  residue  ‘i'lS 

Hygroscopic  water '24 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  such  a ma- 
terial is  made  from  a waste  product  of  a most 
offensive  kind,  this  invention  deserves  every  fair 
trial  of  its  merits.  Gas  lime  is  a necessity  if 
the  best  and  purest  gas  is  wanted.  Only  the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  its  removal  drove 
London  gas  companies  unwillingly  to  replace  it 
partly  by  the  ferrio  hydrates.  Ic  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  with  a market  for  the  waste  product 
they  would  gladly  return  to  lime  purifiers,  and  it 
may  be  predicted  that  the  Prideaox  cement 
manufacture  will  surely  bring  on  this  revolution, 
WlLLI.\M  B.vkeb, 

Associate  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London, 


regard  to  quantities  is  for  the  architect  to 
appoint  the  surveyor,  and  to  make  the  bill  of 
quantities  part  of  the  contract ; so  that  any  error 
discovered  iu  them  should  be  allowed  for  in  the 
builder’s  fiual  account,— that  is  to  say,  any 
omission  in  the  quantities  should  be  mode  an 
extra  to  the  builder,  and  any  excess  in  the  quan- 
tities should  be  deducted  from  the  contract 
amount,  or  treated  as  omitted  work. 

H.  A.  B. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


CEMENT  FROM  GAS  LIME 
Only  a few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Builder  a notice  of  the  application 
of  gas  lime  to  the  manufacture  of  oement,  and 
its  use  for  plastering  and  decorative  purposes. 

I am  now  in  a position  to  report  that  the 
Prideanx  cement  has  been  tested  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
manufacture.  In  Sheffield  upwards  of  700  tons 
of  gas  lime  have  been  worked  up.  The  larger 
part  has  been  applied  to  walls  and  iloors,  hearth- 
stoues,  and  mantelpieces.  Of  the  latter,  about 
200  have  been  moulded  and  sent  out.  Iu  four 
of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town  causeways  have 
been  paved  by  laying  the  cement  with  a certain 
proportion  of  broken  slags  from  the  neighbouring 
furnaces.  These  have  stood  the  late  rains  very 
well,  and  are  likely  to  come  into  close  competi- 
tion with  the  asphalte  usually  employed.  Per- 
haps the  most  happy  application  iff  this  new 
material  is  for  floors  and  roofs.  Old  boarded 
floors  of  warehoQsea  have  been  covered  with 
about  an  inch  layer,  and  even  in  workshops 
where  polishing  machinery  keeps  everything  in 
vibration,  the  Prideaux  cement  stands  intact.  I 
have  daily  inspected  the  roof  of  a shed  which 
had  been  covered  with  the  cement.  Upon  a 
light  frame  of  wood  the  material  was  laid  on 
and  trowelled  to  a smooth  face,  and  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours  it  was  bard  enough  to  bear 
standing  upon.  The  rain-water  now  washes  over 
it  without  the  slightest  trace  of  white  particles, 
nor  is  there  any  alkaline  reaction  to  be  dis- 
covered on  tbe  hardened  surface.  The  smooth- 
ness  of  walls  and  plinths  moulded  with  the 
Prideaux  cement  is  very  striking,  and  must 
recommend  it  strongly  to  builders. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  composition 
of  a cement  which  possesses  these  useful  pro- 
perties ? It  is  not  a Portland  or  a Roman 
cement,  although  some  bydraulio  characters  are 
very  distinct.  It  does  not  set  so  quickly,  but 
allows  more  time  for  finishing  up  the  faces  of 
moulded  work.  It  is  far  from  common  mortar; 
for  without  any  sand  it  can  be  formed  into 
blocks  which  set  hard  throughout.  A piece  of 
a mantelpiece  which  had  been  made  some  six 
months,  gave  the  following  results  upon 
analysis : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Sulphate  of  lime  (hydrated) 

Calcio  hydrate 

Calcic  eulphide 


At  the  last  meeting,  on  tbe  23rd  ult.,  seven" 
teen  members  were  elected,  and  numerous  dona" 
tioDS  were  announced,  including  one  of  3Ul.  from 
the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  towards  the  Illus- 
trations of  Fouutaius  Abbey,  in  the  forthcoming 
part  of  the  Collectanea,  and  one  of  5 guineas 
from  the  always-liberal  Sir  William  Tite,  C.B. 

Exhibitions  were  made  by  Mr.  Baily  of  several 
objects  recently  found  in  London,  amongst  which 
were  some  iuk-borns,  with  the  ai  ms  of  Charles  X. 
of  France,  aud  thirty  silver  coins  of  Eiholred, 
detached,  nearly  perfect,  from  an  immense 
agglomeration  of  decayed  silver  money,  found  in 
St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  ; and  by  Mr.  C.  Brent, 
F.S.A.,  of  a pair  of  three-rowel  spurs.  A paper 
by  Mr.  Cuming,  oa  the  oross-tau  in  paiated 
glass,  was  elaborately  illustrated  by  drawings  by 
Mr.  Watling,  of  Stouham,  principally  selected 
from  Southwold  Church.  Mr.  Dillon  Cruker, 
F.S.A.,  read  an  elegant  paper  on  “ The  Legends 
of  the  Wye.” 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  December 
14th, at  eight  o’clock,  when  a paper  by  Mr.  Charles 
Rcessler,  of  Havre,  will  be  read,  “ On  a Roman 
Pavement  discovered  in  August  last  iu  Lille- 
bonne.”  He  states  that  the  position  in  which 
scientific  societies  find  themselves  in  France 
precludes  the  possibility  of  auy  record  of  this 
discovery  being  made  there  ; and  the  oonncil 
have,  under  the  circumstances,  yielded  to  his 
desirff  that  such  record  should  be  made  in  their 
jonrnal.  


Sib, — I am  snrptiaed  to  see  the  discussion  in 
your  paper  ou  the  estimates  for  Nos.  3 and  5, 
Buckingham  Paluoe-road,  becaose  there  is  in 
reality  nothing  very  unnsnal  in  the  case.  All 
connected  with  the  builiiing  trade,  or  who  read 
your  paper,  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  tenders  for  almost  every  job 
competed  for.  Now  I am  very  anxious  to  know 
what  explanation  the  builders  themselves  can 
give  of  the  matter,  aud  will  therefore  briefly 
dispose  of  the  points  stated  by  your  corre- 
spondent ” Audi  Alteram  Partem.” 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  my  praotica  to  employ 
some  one  to  take  out  tbe  bills  of  quantities,  but 
in  this  case  it  was  not  possible,  in  consequence 
of  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparing  every- 
thing and  commencing  the  work.  Plans  had  to 
be  prepared,  specification  drawn  up,  bills  of 
quantities  delivered,  and  the  estimates  received, 
all  in  lliree  weeks ; nor  had  I auy  power  to  alter 
this.  There  was  no  favour  shown;  all  had  the 
bills  of  quantities  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
therefore  in  the  same  position. 

Secondly. — The  few  items  cited  by  your  cor- 
respondent were  errors  of  tbe  lithographer,  and 
were  explained  to  many  of  the  persons  who  ap- 
plied for  the  bills  of  quantities.  They  were, 
however,  mere  trifles,  aud  could  have  made  very 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  estimate  ; 
indeed,  so  small  that  it  was  thought  better  to 
treat  with  the  Fuccessful  competitor  respecting 
them,  than  cause  any  delay  in  issuing  the  docu- 
ment. My  own  estimate  for  tbe  work  was  1,3001., 
which  I thought  would  be  n fair  value  for  the 
job.  I am  still  as  rau  cb  in  the  dark  as  any  one 
else  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wide  diversity  of  the 
estimates,  and  wish  so  me  one  would  enlighten 
me.  John  Dale. 


Sin,— I am  very  e'al  indeed  to  see  by  your  leading 
article  of  tliia  week’s  issue  that  your  able  pen  is  now 
pointed  and  directed  towards  unveiling  that  which,  I am 
convinced,  without  your  weighty  and  time-honoured 
influence,  would  remiiu  a discreditable  mystery.  1 trust, 
for  the  aakeofonr  tirofession  at  large,  and  that  highly 
honourable  and  intellectual  body  of  uieu  (the  builders), 
you  will  not  let  this  “tender”  subject  rest  without  a 
solution. 

I am  certain  you  will  not  get  the  truth  from , and 

that  from  this  source  the  mystery  will  never  be  reveiled  to 
daylight  or  properly  ventilated;  but,  on  the  enutrary, 
nothing  but  dark  and  still  darker  shadows  will  be  the 
result  of  applying  there.  It  is,  indeed,  a good  ihing  for  the 
public  and  our  profession  geuerally  that  yoor  editorial 
eyes  are  always  open  to  correct  these  abuses,  and  I trust 
they  may  ever  prove  a terror  to  evil-doers. 

A TuoEOUon  Belikvbh  in  thb  “BtiiLDKB.’' 

P.S.— I enclose  my  card,  in  case  yon  wish  for  any 
information  I could  give. 


22-63 

1'36 

trace 

t5-60 


It  ia  obvious  from  tbe  above  that  tbe  sebtin; 
most  at  first  be  due  to  the  combination  of  water 
with  tbe  dehydrated  calcic  sulphate,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  plaster  of  Paris  formed  by  the  cal- 
cination of  the  cement.  The  quantity  of  caustic 
lime  which  is  present  in  the  cement  keeps  the 
plaster  of  Paris  always  fresh,  that  is  dehydrated, 
until  mixed  with  excess  of  water  employed  at 
the  moment  of  using  it.  This  will  account  for 


THE  "TENDER”  SUBJECT. 

SiRj — Tonr  article  entitled  " Oa  Several  Sub- 
jects : Some  of  them  Serious,”  is  extremely 
interesting.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a ques- 
tion or  two  as  to  the  appointment  of  quantity 
surveyors  ? The  builders  say  that  they,  and  not 
the  architect,  should  appoint  the  surveyor ; or 
that  one  surveyor  should  be  appointed  by  the 
builders  and  another  by  the  architect,  and  the 
q-dantities  should  be  based  upon  their  joint  and 
agreed  calculations.  The  point  upon  which  I 
wish  information  is,  bow,  in  this  case,  can  an 
architect  keep  from  the  bnilder  the  list  of  firms 
who  are  to  tender?  My  own  experience  ia  that 
when  builders  know  who  are  to  submit  estimates, 
they  frequently  arrange  between  themselves 
who  is  to  have  the  work,  and  the  lowest  tender 
is  the  sum  which  a builder  is  willing  to  receive 
for  the  work,  plus  other  sums  bo  be  paid  by  him 
bo  other  builders  to  keep  them  out  of  a real 
competition.*  In  my  own  practice,  I would,  if 
I knew  how,  and  could  properly  protect  my 
client,  allow  the  builders  to  appoint  the  surveyor, 
subject  to  my  approval  of  him  as  a man  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  take  the  quantities  in 
excess;  but  I am  afraid  that  if  it  were  a rule 
that  the  appointment  of  the  surveyor  was  en- 
tirely in  tbe  hands  of  the  builders,  the  surveyor 
who  took  out  the  quantities  most  " full,”  as  it  is 
termed,  would  have  the  largest  practice. 

The  only  remedy  which  I can  suggest  to  pre- 


WBAYSBURY  CHUBCH  TOWER  AND  SPIRE. 

Sin,— Iq  your  Iwt  you  say  you  should  like  to  know  if 
all  ihe  builders  were  Buppli'd  wiih  quantities,  &o.  The 
great  discrepancy  iu  the  tenders  naturally  calls  for  some 
■•iQuiry  of  this  sort,  as  it  seems  to  reflect  ou  some  one. 

Ill  justice  to  the  arcbit-ct,  who  is  a stranger  to  me, 
ccrpt  by  reputation,  I would  say,  never  was  a fairer  com- 
petition. Quantities  were  not  otUcially  supplied. 

I saw  tbe  advertisement  in  your  jourual  Urst,  and  was 
also  invited  to  tender  by  the  vicar  of  Wrayehury  : having 


just  completed  the  reconstruction  of  the  parish  church,- 
Windsor,  satisfactorily,  he  said  he  should  li 


like  me  to  do 

this.  I took  my  quantities  from  the  drawings,  which  were 
lying  at  Wraysbury  for  the  purpose.  I know  quantities 

•’  ."it  - _l_.  V_.  ....  »V.  “■  ' 


could  be  obtained,  but  have  not  seen  them.  Those  quoted 
by  youseem  pretty  correet,  except  the  Bath  stone.  I do 
not  make  so  much  by  1,481  cubic  feet,  and  still  could  not 
do  the  work  for  less  than  my  tend-ir,  1,3991.  In  fact,  from 
experience,  I can  say  the  work,  a-’carding  to  the  plans 
and  specifleation,  is  honestly  worth  that  sum. 

li.  W.  Unttr. 

%*  A number  of  other  letters  on  this  subject  reached  ua 
too  late  for  consideration. 


vent  the  various  anomalies  which  occur  with 


* Can  our  correspondent  give  os  proof  of  any  such 
arrangement  actually  made?- Ed. 


"ARCHITECTURE  GIVEN  IN.” 

Sib,— I have  just  now  found  the  following 
amusing  advertisement  in  a newspaper  : — 

“The  New  Education  Act.— Economical,  Substantial, 
and  Well-arrang 'd  School-buildiugs.  — Messrs.  CUT  & 
RUN  are  prepared  to  coutracc  tor  the  erection  of  New 
Schools,  or  for  ihe  enlargement  of  existing  Schools,  at  the 
rate  of  from  U.  los.  per  head,  according  to  Bccomrauda- 
tion  and  situatiou.  Tne  plan,  sprcitlcation,  and  superin- 
tendence (by  an  experienced  and  highly  competent 
architect)  included.  Teachers'  residences  will  also  be 
contracted  for  at  proportionably  moderate  cost.  _ Speedy 
completion  guarauteed. — Address,  , Newport, 

A tailor  keeps  a poet  on  the  premises,  why 
should  not  builders  keep  An  AiiCHirECT  ? 
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BRIBES. 

Stb,— of  yotir  remarks  relatiog  to  nefarious 
q prseiicsB  in  our  profession,  curiously  enough,  the  same 
It  morning  on  which  I received  your  paper  I also  received 
I tbeencloBcdnote:— 

" Dear  Sir,— I should  he  very  pleased  at  another  time 
t to  give  you  an  estimate,  if  you  might  feel  disposed  to  put 
9 me  in  the  way  of  one.  Hoping  it  would  be  more  profitable 
1 than  the  present  one,  Yours  faithfully, 

P.S. — I have  made  you  a small  prevent  of  hi,  for  your 
t kindness  and  attention  to  my  payments  throughout  the 
I job,  hoping  you  will  accept  it.’’ 

This  contractor  wa.s  introduced  to  me  by  tny  client.  It 
? is  the  first  business  1 have  had  with  him.  The  accounis 

1 have  yet  to  be  passed  by  me.  Heed  I add  that  I returned 

t the  money  at  once,  in  a letter,  expressing  mv  surprise, 

I end  pointing  out  to  him  that  it  is  as  wieked’ to  try  and 

bribe,  or  to  throw  gold-dust  into  an  architect’s  eyes,  as  it 
is  to  bribe  a judge  in  court;  that  the  architect  occupies  a 
similar  position  between  the  emploj’er  and  employed ; and 
expressed  a hope  that  he  would  give  up  this  wicked 
system  ? 

I fear  these  practices  are  too  common  between  archi- 
t tecis  and  builders.  Indeed,  I know  some  men  who  not 

> only  take  gifts  from  builders,  but  who  tell  the  parties 

(tendering  to  include  so  much  money  in  their  estimates  for 
themselves.  Especially  is  this  done  when  architects  ofl'er 
their  services  gratuitously,  which,  being  interpreted,  often 
means  getting  their  commission  from  the  contractor, 
instead  o'  having  it  direct  from  the  client. 

I wish  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  professiou 
’ would  take  the  matter  up  and  see  if  something  cannot  be 
I dune  to  purify  the  profession  in  this  respect,  and  remove 
I the  misplaced  stigma  which  overhangs  those  who  act 
I honestly  iu  these  matters.  Many  tbauks  for  your  kind* 
I ness  in  ventilating  the  subject  in  your  paper. 

^ Honesty. 


THE  WANT  OP 

ARCHITECTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

. Sre,— In  reading  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arohitectural  Association  m your  paper,  1 was  much 
struck  with  the  many  opportunities  aU’orded  to  London 
pupils  for  the  study  of  their  profession.  Happening  to 
f he  a pupil  in  Manchester,  I could  not  help  feeling  what  a 
I great  boon  a course  of  some  such  lectures  as  those  of 

> which  the  Society  gives  a list  would  be  to  the  many  pupils 

in  Manchester,  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  their  pro- 
I fession,  hut  who  are  strangers  to  any  such  facilities  as 
those  enjoyed  by  Loudon  pupils. 

Of  the  many  able  men  who  conatitoto  the  Manchester 
1 Society  of  Architects,  are  there  none  who  are  willing  to 
I give  up  a little  of  thc-ir  time  in  oeliveriug  lectures  suitable 
I to  architectural  pupils,  and  could  not  they  bring  their 
I influence  to  bear  upon  op'Dtng  a class,  where  instruction 
would  bo  piven  in  the  dillerent  branches  of  an  architect’s 
education  V I feel  certain  that  anything  of  the  sort  would 
Ij  be  not  only  welcomed  but  warmly  supported  by  the 

l'  pup'ls  in  Manchester;  and  if  some  such  plau  were  only 

I tried,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  would,  by  its  complete  euo- 

i|  cess,  entirely  compensate  those  who  might  bo  the 

i'  originators.  If  the  members  of  the  Society  would  ascer- 

tain how  many  evea  of  their  own  pupils  would  be  willing 

I I to  attend  aud  support  such  courses  of  leetores  and  classes, 

I they  would,  I think,  find  that  tlio  number  would  be  quite 

i|  enough  to  give  the  plan  a trial;  and  if  it  once  became 

1 kuown  that  such  an  opportunity  existed,  no  doubt  many 

’ who  are  not  pupils  of  members  of  the  Society  would  avail 

I themselves  of  it. 

I By  kindly  inserting  these  few  remarks  in  your  widely* 
■ circulated  paper,  peihsps  this  subject  will  be  taken  up  by 

5 those  who  will  use  their  influence  in  supplying  a want  that 
is  grievously  felt  in  Manchester. 

I A MiMcnKSTBa  Abcuitect’s  Pupil. 

i 


1.  MEMBERS  OF  “ THE  INSTITUTE  ” AND 
THE  PROFESSION. 

Sin, — There  are  two  or  three  questions  now  promi- 
1 nently  before  the  public,  most  seriously  afibeting  the  in* 

I teresia  and  well-being,  X might  almost  say  the  future 

' existence  of  the  profession,  as  also  the  position  and 

I dignity  of  its  members ; and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  well  (o  bring  them  again  under  the  notice  of  your 
readers,  iu  order  that  some  discussion  may  take  place, 
with  a view  to  putting  matters  ou  a more  satisfactory 
I footing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  of  architects’  charges,  and 
I the  retensiou  of  their  drawings. 

I A recent  case  (Ebdy  c.  M’Gowan)  has  been  decided 
^ against  the  architect,  ois  claim  on  the  plans  being  dis* 

I allowed;  and,  although  it  appears  to  me  this  was  not  a 
I good  case  to  contest  (as  it  is  doubtful,  when  no  visible 

I result  was  obtained  by  the  employer,  whether  a claim 

! could  be  established),  still  the  ell'ect  of  suuh  a decision  is 
to  fix  the  idea  in  the  public  mind  that  an  architect  has  no 
I right  to  retain  his  plana  under  uuy  circumstances. 

If  this  is  the  law,  it  bad  better  he  settled  at  once,  be- 
cause then  aicbitecta  can  protect  themselves,  by  making 
It  a part  of  ibeir  agreement  with  their  employers,  tbai. 
they  i-hould  retain  their  drawings,  which  most  eenaihle 
men  would  do,  knowing  well  the  amount  of  extra  trouble 
(and  probably  disputes)  which  will  arise,  if  the  o^iual 
plans  go  out  of  their  own  possession  ; or  else  they  would 
have  to  charge,  in  self-defence,  a higher  r^te  than  5 per 
cent. 

Besides  which,  if  an  architect  has  no  right  to  retain  his 
drawings  (which  are  merely  the  instruments  by  which  he 
: directs  the  erection  of  a building),  what  right  has,  as 

your  correspondent  puts  it,  “a  sculptor  to  keep  his 
models,  or  a solicitor  the  drafts  of  deeds,  ikc.,”— and  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  P 

It  would  appear,  from  the  report  of  this  trial,  that  a 
solicitor  bss  no  right  to  retain  the  draft  papers  when  a 
case  is  terminated  by  his  client  giving  it  up  ; but  the  ordi- 
nary practice  is,  I believe,  for  lawyers  to  keep  both  drafts 
and  deeds,  and  all  papers  involved  in  getting  up  a case, 
iustruciions  to  counsel,  &c.  An  engineer's  or  iron- 
founder's  drawii.gs,  patterns,  and  models  are  a similar 
instance,  being  the  stock-in-trade  also  ; and  if  they  were 
to  be  claimed,  he  would  have  to  charge  a very  different 
rate  for  his  work. 

Of  course,  the  public  are  anxious  to  get  all  they  can  for 
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their  money  ; but  why  should  architects  faro  differently 
to  other  practitioners  ? 

The  chief  reason  is,  I fear,  that  they  let  themselves 
down,  and  do  not  maintain  their  proper  position.  lam 
not  speaking  of  second  or  third  rate  men  only,  but  leading 
members,  and  even  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

With  regard  to  the  “ Barry  case,"  it  wdl  be  a very  great 
mistake,  in  mr  opinion,  if  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  (as  stated  in 
your  journal  of  Saturday  last)  has  decided  on  giving  up 
his  property  at  Ihe  arbitrary  demand  of  the  Government, 
and  I should  not  comply  with  it  were  I in  bia  position.  In 
fact,  if  judgmtnt  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  much  more  dillicult  to  contest  a case  saocessrully 
hereafter.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  give  up  the  draw- 
ings, under  such  circumstances,  unless  absolutely  obliged. 

In  the  second  place,  the  quantities  question,  and  com- 
mission  on  contracts. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  costom  in  London,  it  is  no  secret 
that  in  tbo  provinces  it  is  a common  thing  for  “ Fellows 
of  the  Institute  ” to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  and,  in 
some  instances  to  receive  payment  from  the  builders,  by 
way  of  a percentage  on  tho  amount,  charged  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  and  without  their  client’s  knowledge;  the  per- 
centage varying  very  much,  and  frequently  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  tho  completeness  of  the  ca'culations ; so  that, 
whilst  competent  surveyors  willingly  take  them  out  at  li 
percent.,  some  incompetent  architects  (or  their  clerks) 
commonly  charge  Hi  per  cent. 

Of  course,  they  would  plead  that  the  customs  of  provin- 
cial towns  are  differeut  from  those  in  London,  and  that  the 
rule  prevailing  there,  of  quantities  being  taken  by  inde. 
pendent  surveyors,  would  not  apply;  but  I should  like  to 
know  whether  ihe  clause  iu  tUe  declaration,  signed  hy 
members  of  the  Institute,  on  election,  ‘that  they  will  not 
receive  or  accept  any  pecuniary  consideration  or  emolu- 
ment from  any  builder  or  other  tradesman,  whose  works 
they  may  be  engaged  to  superintend,"  does  or  does  not 
apply  to  an  architect  receiving  payment  for  quantities. 

Such  men,  too,  are  not  always  above  taking  a commis- 
sion also  from  contractors,  large  or  small,  and  from 
tradesmen  supplying  tho  various  articles  required,  such 
as  ironmongery  and  fittings  of  various  kinds,  mauy  of 
whom  are  iu  the  habit  of  making  such  allowances  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business. 

Now  this  IS  the  sort  of  thing  that  brings  the  profession 
into  disrepute,  for  the  public  are  not  able  to  distinguieh 
a'ways  (perhaps  not  often)  between  the  man  who  will  do 
these  things  and  one  who  will  vot.  Therefore  they  are  all 
thought  to  be  much  about  the  same,  unless  in  certain  ex- 
cepiiunal  circumstances,  where  the  obarac'er  of  the  archi- 
tect or  peculiar  events  have  enlightened  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

8o  dense,  indeed,  is  the  ignorance  on  this  subject,  that 
in  some  instances  where  an  architect  stands  out  for  tho 
usual  commission,  and  no  per  cciitage  from  contractors, 
he  loses  the  work,  and  has  the  mortificatiou  of  finding 
himself  underbid  by  men  who  are  not  so  scrupulons.  I 
could  name  instances  where  this  has  been  done  by  Fellows 
of  the  Institute. 

I would  ask,  of  what  use  is  it  to  make  rules  that  rnem- 
bers  are  not  to  do  such  things,  and  wink  at  their  being 
done?  Would  it  not  be  belter  lor  tho  council  to  expel 
any  Fellows  or  Associates  who  transgress  these  or  other 
rules  ? 

This  would  put  the  Institute  on  a higher  level  than  it  at 
present  occupies,  and  would  make  it  a real  distinction  to 
belong  to  it,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  no  guarantee  from 
such  objeclionable  practices. 

If  this  were  done,  I would  promise  them  they  would 
gain  thereby  at  least  one  member,  in  the  place  of  some 
they  might  possibly  lose,  E. 


TAR  PAVEMENT. 

Jv  the  ground  is  well  rammed,  the  apecilloation  of  pave- 
ment 1 sent  you  will  give  satisfaction.  It  does  so  here, 
whiTe  it  replaces  gravel  paths.  It  is  not  usual  to  prepare 
a foundation  for  Tork  flog,  nor  is  it  more  necessary  for 
tar  pavement  for  footpaths.  1'hos.  H.  Mbtiivbn. 

Gaitcorkt,  Bui-ff  St.  £dniand'a. 


WANTED,  A LIFE-BOAT. 

Sib,— It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I doubt  not  that 
others  have  thought  the  same,  that  all  who  are  engaged 
iu  the  various  proiessiona  and  branches  relative  to 
building,  from  the  architect  to  iha  labourer,  could  and 
would  further  the  laudable  eU'orts  of  the  Life-boat  Insti- 
tution, by  subscribing  to  a tund,  so  as  to  present  it  a 
boat  and  all  iitciugs.  Many  professions,  traaes,  and 
societies  have  done  so,  aud  surely  the  builders  will  not  be 
one  of  the  last  to  do  such  a good  and  noble  action.  1 
shall  he  glad  to  forward  my  mite  or  help  in  the  cause  if 
the  matter  be  taken  up.  Lies  Buoy. 


CITY  TOWERS. 

Sir, — Will  you  use  your  influence  to  prevent  an  act  of 
"Vandalism  ? The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
mary  has,  by  the  construction  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
been  broubiht  conspicuously  into  view.  Iis  tower  is 
unique,  and  is  one  ot  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  finest  works. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  erected  a huge  board,  acnouneing  that  the  piece  of 
land  (only  a few  yards  iu  extent)  between  the  tower  and 
the  street,  is  to  be  sold  or  let  on  building  lease  ? Comment 
is  needless.  B. 


BULLIVANT’S  PATENT  SASHES  AND 
FRAMES. 

The  objects  endeavoured  to  bo  attained  by 
this  invention,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  our  pages,  are  the  excluaion  of  air  and  dust 
more  perfectly  than  any  of  onr  ordinary  methods 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  doing,  and  the  giving 
of  greater  facilities  for  cleaning,  painting,  and 
repairs.  The  weights,  instead  of  being  attached 
by  lines  to  the  sash  in  the  ordinary  way,  are 
hung  to  a movable  gnide-har,  which  is  of  the 
same  length  as  the  sash,  and  travels  in  a groove 
partly  iu  the  sash  and  partly  in  the  pulley-stile. 
This  guide-bar  has  attached  to  it  a spring  fasten- 


ing running  its  entire  length,  which  keeps  it 
constantly  tight-pressed  against  the  pulley-etile 
and  sash-stile,  and  two  other  small  springs  which 
keep  it  firmly  home  to  the  back  of  the  groove  in 
the  pulley-stile,  with  the  view  of  making  the 
sash  air-tight.  A single  screw  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  sash  when  in  work, 
retaining  the  guide-bar  firmly  in  its  place. 
When  this  is  removed,  the  weight  in  falling 
draws  the  guide-bar  out  of  the  sash,  which  is 
then  entirely  clear  of  the  frame,  both  inside* 
bead  and  partiug-bead  being  dispensed  with. 
Any  sash  thus  filled  can  be  lifted  out  for  clean* 
iog  by  an  ordinary  servant ; and  the  same  facility 
applies  in  case  of  re-painting,  with  the  advantage 
that  as  no  beads  have  to  be  removed,  no  repairs 
to  the  painting  of  the  frame  are  necessitated.  la 
expensively-decorated  buildings  this  is  a point 
of  importanoe. 

The  patent  also  inoludes  an  improved  ar- 
rangement of  pulleys.  The  ordinary  cases  are 
dispensed  with ; a screwed  spindle  passes 
through  the  head  of  the  frame  from  side  to  side, 
upon  which  travel  free  the  two  grooved  rollers, 
either  of  iron  or  brass,  that  carry  the  lines,  tho 
result  being  that  no  amount  of  wear  interferes 
with  the  easy  action  of  tho  sash ; aud  there  is 
this  coDlingent  advantage,  that  a Holland  blind, 
if  required,  can  be  introduced  into  the  head  of 
the  sash  frame  between  the  rollers,  and  be  thus 
entirely  concealed  from  view  when  out  of  use. 
The  lines  travelling  in  the  groove  which  receives 
the  bar  are  unseen  from  the  front,  and  are  not 
so  expensive  in  first  cost. 

The  danger  of  cleaning  and  painting  windows 
from  the  outside  now  daily  iuourred,  involving, 
as  the  police  returns  show,  many  serious 
aocidents,  is  by  this  patent  entirely  avoided. 


ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY. 

The  report  to  be  road  at  the  thirteenth 
general  meeting  of  shareholders,  to  be  held 
next  Wednesday,  the  7th,  states  that  “The 
Architectural  Exhibition  Society  have,  since  the 
audit  of  18G9,  discharged  the  rent  due  for  the 
exhibition  of  that  year,  but  have  not  paid  any 
of  the  rent  due  for  the  year  1870,  amounting  to 
2001.,  which  causes  the  large  arrear  shown  in 
the  balance-sheat.”  The  number  of  shares  on 
the  register  is  1,037,  upon  which  10,3701.  have 
been  paid.  The  yearly  account  is  made  up  to 
the  28th  day  of  September  last,  ioclusive,  and 
the  directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a divi- 
dend of  lls.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  which 
will  amount  to  5701.  7d.,  leaving  (in  addition  to 
361.  5s.  belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  Donation 
Fund,  and  81.  lOs.  for  unclaimed  dividends)  a 
balance  in  hand  of  831.  As.  9d. 


YOUR  NEIGHBOUR’S  MUSIC. 

Sir, — It  has  come  within  my  experience  that 
when  all  other  methods  failed  to  stop  the 
nuisance  complained  of  by  your  correspondent, 
cutting  off  an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  joists — 
of  course  when  they  ran  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall  through  which  the  sounds  are  transmitted, 
has  sncceeded.  The  sound  is,  in  fact,  generally 
“conducted”  from  one  house  to  tho  other  by 
the  floors,  and  hence  the  remedy  is  obvious. 

E.  Ingress  Bell. 

*#*  In  the  case  in  question  the  joists  run 
from  front  to  back. 


VALUE  OF  LAND. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  contractor,  last  week 
bought  the  Heythrop  Park  Estate,  near  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Oxfordshire,  the  purchase-money 
being  113,2001.  The  estate  comprises  a 
mansion  (damaged  by  fire  in  1831,  when  in 
the  occapatiou  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, since  which  period  it  has  not  been 
restored),  seated  in  an  extensive  deer  park, 
adorned  with  timber  trees,  aud  surrounded  by 
several  farms,  with  good  houses  and  homesteads, 
embracing  a total  area  of  about  3,500  acres. 
The  estate  was  sold  under  the  direction  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Liverpool. — At  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  in  Liver- 
pool, before  J.  J.  A^ton,  esq.,  Q.C.,  as  assessor, 
and  a special  jury,  a case,  Paterson  against 
The  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  was  heard. 
It  was  a claim  in  respect  of  a shop  in  Bold- 
street,  under  which  the  Committee  bad  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  tunnel.  The  pre- 
mises were  old,  and  consequently  the  valua- 
tions proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
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bare  land,  available  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  lease,  which  had  four  years  to  run,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  more  modern 
buildings.  Moat  of  the  architects  and  surveyors 
in  Liverpool  were  called  as  witnesses,  the  lowest 
valuation  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  being 
3,390Z.,  and  the  highest  on  the  other  side  being 
2,65-lZ.  The  jury,  after  a long  hearing,  gave  a 
verdict  for  3,OOOZ.  The  claimant’s  interest  in 
the  premises  was  leasehold  under  the  corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  at  a nominal  rent,  for  seventy- 
five  years,  renewable  on  payment  of  a fine,  and 
the  amount  awarded  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
25Z.  per  square  yard. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREJ7. 

L.kst  week  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
visited,  amongst  other  buildings  in  the  City, 
the  library  of  All  Souls’  College,  and  tbe 
drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was 
a Fellow  of  that  Society,  were  inspected. 
The  visitors  were  received  by  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Robarts,  in  the  Law  Library,  recently 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruton.  Mr. 
Brntou  briefly  addressed  the  Society  on  the 
interest  which  attached  to  these  drawings,  as 
illnstrating  the  office  work  as  executed  by 
architects  of  that  period.  He  said  there  was 
no  doubt  many  of  the  drawings  were  by  the 
hand  of  Wren  himself;  others  were  those  of  his 
pupils,  by  one  of  whom  the  well-known  twin 
towers  in  the  Urge  quadrangle  of  this  college 
were  designed.  Among  these  drawings  were 
several  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  one  for  the 
re-construction  of  the  streets  of  London,  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1G6G.  A plaster  oast  of  the 
face  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  taken  afeer  his 
death,  was  then  shown  to  the  visitors,  who 
looked  on  it  with  much  interest. 


THE  WASTE  AND  UNPRODUCTIVE  LANDS 
IN  THE  CITY. 

This  important  and  rather  serions  snhject 
came  before  the  Conrt  of  Common  Council 
on  the  24th  ult.,  in  a motion  by  Mr.  Isaacs. 

"That  tho  Coal  and  Corn  and  Finance  Committee 
tsTing  iu  the  j-eara  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1870  called  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  the  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  unproductive  lands  iu  charge  of  the  several  committees 
of  tbe  Corporation,  and  tbe  Court  having  ordered  and 
obtained  returns  of  the  said  unproductive  lands,  that  it  be 
referred  to  a Special  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  Chair- 
men of  tho  City  Lands,  Bridge  House,  Markets,  Improve- 
ment, and  Markets  Improvement  Committees,  and  tbe 
Commission  of  Sewers,  together  with  members  of  this 
Court,  to  confer  with  the  said  committees  and  conimis- 
aion,  and  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  letting  and 
disposing  of  such  lands  ; and  to  consider  and  report 
whether  any,  and  if  any  what,  changes  are  desirable  in 
respect  thereof." 

In  the  report  which  was  presented  last  month, 
said  Mr.  Isaacs,  it  was  stated  that  for  some 
years  the  Corporation  had  been  constantly  adding 
to  its  surplus  or  unprodnotive  lauds,  and  had 
undertaken  large  bonded  debts  iu  respect  of 
them.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ? Not  the 
slackness  of  trade,  nor  tho  tightness  of  the 
money  market.  Possibly  the  restrictions  they 
imposed  as  to  the  kind  of  property  that  might 
be  built  were  too  many.  Or,  perhaps,  they  esti- 
mated the  value  of  their  land  at  too  high  arate. 
The  motion  was  carried  in  the  face  of  an  amend- 
ment to  refer  it  to  the  four  permanent  committees 
mentioned  in  the  resolution.  The  blank  in  tbe 
•motion  was  then  filled  up  with  the  nnmber  12, 
and  the  committee  was  appointed. 


INFIRMARY,  BASFORD  UNION. 

Sir, — You  will  oblige  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

The  uodermentioned  firms,  all  of  Nottingham, 
were  contractors  at  the  above  Union,  iu  addition 
to  Mr.  G.  Hopewell  : — 

Messrs.  Dennett,  fire-proof  arches;  Messrs. 
Danks  & Nixon,  fire-place  blowers  (designed  by 
the  architect),  ventilating  fire-grates,  stoves, 
and  baths;  Messrs.  Griffiths  & Son,  scullery 
ranges,  hot-water  cisterns,  boilers,  and  two 
double  hoists;  Hopton  Wood  Stone  Company, 
chimney-pieces ; Mr.  Hewitt,  hot  and  cold 
water  service,  portable  bath,  aud  gasfittings. 

Tho  following  were  sub-contractors,  all  of 
Nottingham  ; — 

Mr.  Shipston,  stone-masonry ; Mr.  Hewitt, 
plumbing  and  glazing;  Mr.  Doubleday,  slating; 
Mr.  Mundy,  plastering;  Mr.  Rawlinson,  iron- 
founding  ; and  Mr.  Burton,  of  Basford,  painting. 

Mr.  R.  Hancock,  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  works.  H. 


CHORCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — The  old  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Car- 
lisle, has  been  removed  from  its  old  habitation 
in  the  nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  Tbe  galleries 
have  been  taken  down,  tbe  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  thus  bringing  into  view  the  Norman 
arches  near  the  roof,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  for  restoring  the  place  to  something  like 
its  pristine  beauty.  In  the  lath  and  plaster 
windows  and  the  damaged  piers  are  now  plainly 
seen  the  traces  of  the  barbarous  taste  of  those 
who  robbed  the  cathedral  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  parts.  The  work  of  restoration  will 
now  proceed,  the  nave  remaining  in  the  mean- 
time screened  off  from  the  cathedral  transept. 

TattenhaU. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Alban, 
Tattenhall,  has  been  reopened  after  extensive 
alterations.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  tbe  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  Fielding  Quid,  M.A.,  it  was  re- 
solved, in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  building,  to  have  it  oompletely  restored. 
About  twelve  months  ago  the  work  was  com- 
menced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Douglass, 
architect,  Chester,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  G. 
Woollaros,  builder,  Tattenhall.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower  and  the  side  walls,  the  build- 
ing was  entirely  pulled  down,  and  the  work  of 
enlargement  and  restoration  commenced.  The 
space  formerly  oocnpied  by  the  old  chancel  was 
included  in  the  main  body  of  the  chnrch  and 
extended  in  breadth,  and  a new  ohancel  was 
bnilb  at  the  eastern  end.  The  church,  as  it  is 
now  built,  consists  of  a tower,  a nave  with  side 
aisles,  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  a lady 
chapel,  and  chancel.  The  towor  is  a square, 
embattled  structure  of  stone,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  or  Henry  VII.,  and  contains  a peal 
of  five  bells.  From  the  level  of  the  leads,  pro- 
ject short  grotesque  gargoyles,  and  two  empty 
niches,  probably  once  containing  figures  of  St. 
Alban  and  tho  Virgin  Mary,  ocenpy  prominent 
positions  above  the  new  oaken  door.  Inside  the 
tower  is  open  np  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  but  a 
screen  of  varnished  pine,  panelled  with  lights  of 
coloured  glass  in  geometrical  devices,  conceals 
the  ringers  from  the  view  of  the  congregation. 
The  west,  or  tower,  window  is  of  stained  glass, 
the  subjects  being  Scriptnral.  It  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  R.  0.  Orton,  churchwarden.  A stained- 
glass  window,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  is  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Stephens  and  pupils. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  each  side  aisle  by  four 
arches  springing  from  pillars.  Tbe  roof  of  the 
nave  is  supported  by  four  principals,  which,  as 
well  as  the  rafters,  are  of  varnished  pitch  pine. 
The  navo  roof  has  been  raised  about  10  ft.  from 
those  of  the  side  aisles,  and  in  the  intermediate 
walls  on  each  side  four  clearstory  windows  have 
been  pierced.  The  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
aisles  have  been  renewed.  The  old  box  pews 
have  been  replaced  with  open  ones  (a  portion  of 
which  only  are  free),  which  are  calcnlated 
to  accommodate  500  persons.  The  walls  not 
pulled  down  wore  redressed  in  the  interior. 
The  organ-chamber  and  vestry  are  on  the  north 
side  of  what  was  formerly  the  chancel,  and 
form  a sort  of  north  transept,  while  a similar 
transept,  called  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  on  the 
south  side.  The  new  ohancel  is  raised,  and  in 
the  centre  is  set  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  fore- 
most pews  are  more  decorated  than  the  others. 
Tbe  eastern  window  has  been  presented  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Oald,  by 
his  friends.  It  is  of  stained  glass,  and  the 
principal  subjects  it  illustrates  are  the  Crnci- 
fixion  and  scenes  in  connexion  therewith.  In  a 
window  at  the  south  of  the  chancel  tho  stained 
glass  which  was  formerly  in  the  east  window  is 
replaced.  The  new  porch  at  the  south-eastern 
end  of  tbe  chnrch  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Brod- 
belt,  merchant,  of  Liverpool  and  Tattenhall. 
Panels  of  parian  are  framed  around  by  oak 
beams  crossing  one  another,  and  in  some  places 
richly  carved.  Each  side  of  the  porch  is 
pierced  for  three  Gothic  stained-glass  lights.  In 
thi.s,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  restoration, 
the  character  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
Gothio  has  been  preserved.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  about  3.500Z , of  which  over  3,000Z. 
have  been  already  subscribed. 

Marple. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  sitoatedon  the  Brabins  Hall  estate,  near 
to  the  Marple  railway  station,  and  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Miss  Hudson,  of  Brabins  Hall,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Iu 
the  east  window  are  representations  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  in  the  centre  is  a repre- 
sentation of  tbe  Crucifixion,  lu  a large  niche  on 
the  north  side  is  an  organ,  with  two  sets  of 


keys,  coat  about  2501.,  presented  by  Miss  Steven- 
son, Coteliold,  Marple.  A new  school  adjoining 
has  recently  been  bnilt  by  Mrs.  Hudson,  of 
Brabins  Hall. 

Crowhorouijh.  — Tho  Chancel  of  St.  John’s 
Church  has  been  consecrated.  Tbe  new  chancel 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  the  roof  of  wood ; it  is  lighted 
by  five  lancet  windows  of  stained  glass ; that 
over  the  altar  is  by  Clayton  & Bell,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord.  The  windows  on 
either  side  are  also  by  Clayton  & Ball ; the  ono 
to  the  left  is  an  effigy  of  St.  Elizabeth,  whiie 
that  to  the  right  represents  the  patron  Saint  of 
England,  St.  George.  The  other  two  windows 
are  of  Munich  glass.  There  are  othei’  stained- 
glass  windows  in  the  chapel. 

Chadlington. — The  work  of  restoration  in  the 
chnrch  is  now  approaching  its  termination,  tbe 
whole  of  the  nave  and  ohancel  being  already 
complete.  Many  coats  of  whitewash  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  walls,  pillars,  and  roof ; the 
ancient  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  an  arch 
opened  np  into  the  tower  ; the  ancient  lounging 
boxes,  called  pews,  have  given  place  to  modern 
open  seats ; tbe  uneven  flags  in  the  floor  are 
replaced  by  red  tiles ; and  instead  of  the  stove, 
with  its  yards  of  pipe,  the  whole  of  the  church 
is  heated  by  a combined  system  of  hob-water 
pipes  and  hot  air,  the  heat  entering  the  church 
throngh  gratings  in  the  floor.  In  the  chancel  an 
organ-chamber  and  vestry  have  been  added  to 
the  south  side,  and  two  new  windows  to  the 
north  side,  the  floor  being  laid  with  coloured 
tiles.  New  choir  seats,  in  carved  oak,  have  also 
been  provided.  The  architect  employed  in  the 
restoration  is  Mr.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford  and 
London,  the  details  of  whose  designs  have  been 
carried  out  by  a local  contractor,  Mr.  A.  Groves, 
of  Milton-nnder-Wychwood,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  foreman,  Mr.  Thos.  Smith.  The 
cost  of  this  work  will  be  about  2,0001.,  which 
sum  has  been  raised  from  the  following  sources  : — 
The  Earl  of  Ducie  over  1,400Z. ; St.  John’s 
Col  lege,  Oxford,  200Z. ; collected  from  parishioners, 
1441. ; Diocesan  Society,  601. ; other  contribu- 
tions, including  balance  in  Churchwardons’ 
hands,  20Ul. 

Ipsivicli. — For  many  years  past  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Mary-le-Tower,  Ipswich,  has  been  in  tho 
hands  of  the  builders.  A townsman  resolved 
some  years  ago  to  restore  the  chnrch  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  great  wealth  and  undonbted  art 
resources  of  the  England  of  the  present  day.  Tee 
works  have  been  carried  oat  nnder  tbe  super- 
vision  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  architect.  Although 
the  chnrch  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  the  services 
in  it  have  never  been  entirely  stopped.  When 
the  structnral  portions  of  the  church  were 
reared  the  enrichment  was  one  of  the  portions 
of  the  work  left  for  future  treatment,  aud  the 
corbel-heads,  key-stones  of  the  window  arches, 
friezes  of  the  doorways,  aud  dripstone  termina- 
tions, were  put  in  in  blocks,  and  leR  to  be  carved 
in  situ.  It  is  this  work  which  has  now  been 
finished.  The  workmen  employed  are  from  tho 
studio  of  Mr.  Phyffera,  the  artist  employed  for 
several  years  past  iu  the  restoration  of  the 
sculptured  work  iu  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The 
moat  prominent  amongst  these  works  is  iu  the 
west  doorway,  where  a carved  frieze  surrounds 
the  door  : it  represents  the  vine  leaves  and  fruit 
upon  a circular  bole  with  here  and  there  a bird, 
as  accessory  to  foliage.  On  each  side  of  the 
doorway  there  springs  a crocheted  pinnacle, 
having  three  grotesque  animal  forms  at  each  of 
their  bases.  The  south  doorway  iu  the  tower  is 
enriched  by  carved  heads  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  dripstone  terminations: 
the  former  of  these  is  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
latter  opposite.  The  inner  door  has  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Annanciation  intheangel  Gabriel 
with  uplifted  finger,  on  one  side,  and  the  Virgin 
on  the  other.  The  capitals  from  which  the  mould- 
ings spring  have  representations  of  the  bramble 
and  thorn.  Over  the  torret  staircase  door  is  a 
corbel  with  columbine  foliage,  and  a carved 
grotesque  animal.  In  the  interior  of  the  church 
the  principal  carvings  are  the  corbels  for  the 
springers  of  the  nave  of  the  roof.  These  rej)re- 
sent  the  English  saints,  and  are  carved  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  features,  and 
the  minutest  emblems.  They  are  Saints  Alban, 
Augustin, Oswald,  Ebba.  Etheldreda,  Chad,  Cuth- 
bert,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Swithin,  Edmund, 
Alphege,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Anselm,  and 
Hugh.  Between  each  of  these  is  a foliage 
corbel.  In  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  corbel 
heads  representing  angels  with  tnusicil  instru- 
ments, or  in  acts  of  adoration  ; aud  here,  again, 
these  are  alternated  with  foliage  corbels,  the 
thorn,  oak,  rose,  ivy,  dahlia,  primrose  pasiion- 
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flower,  arum,  colombine,  and  other  plants,  being 
represented.  Nearest  the  chancel  are  the  heads 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  the  Decorated,  but  much  modernised  in 
some  details. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

fyswich. — The  memorial  stone  has  been  laid 
of  the  new  building  now  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  has  been  formed  in  Ipswich 
within  the  last  two  or_ three  years.  The  site  is  on 
the  Burlington  estate,  with  a principal  frontage 
on  the  wide  open  space  at  the  junction  of  the 
Norwich  and  London  roads,  and  also  having 
frontage  on  Mill-lane  and  the  Burliugton-road. 
Mr.  Frederick  Barnes  is  the  architect.  Mr.  H. 
Luif  is  the  contractor,  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract being  2,897i.  The  walls  have  reached  a 
height  of  upwards  of  20  fc.,  and  the  delay  in 
laying  the  memorial  stone  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  arrangements  of  Sir  A.  S. 
Adair,  who  undertook  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
did  not  permit  of  his  being  in  Suffolk  before. 
The  church  stands  cast  and  west,  and  consists  of 
what,  in  Episcopalian  architecture,  would  be 
called  a nave,  with  an  apse  at  the  western  end, 
in  which  will  bo  the  platform  for  the  minister, 
78  fo.  in  length,  and  38  ft.  wide,  and  north  and 
south  transepts  at  the  west,  giving  the  building 
at  that  part  a width  of  58  fc.  At  the  north- 
eastern corner  will  be  a square  tower,  surmounted 
by  a spire  of  Bath  stone,  rising  to  a height  of 
125  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
clock  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  facing  the  barrack  corner.  The  walla  are 
faced  with  Kentish  rag  stones,  with  Bath  stone- 
dressings,  and  the  style  of  the  building  is  Deco- 
rated. At  the  east  end  there  will  be  two 
entrances,  one  by  the  tower,  and  the  other  by  a 
porch  in  a corresponding  position  on  the  south 
side  ; while  in  a turret  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  tower  is  an  entrance  and  circular  stair- ! 
case  leading  to  the  gallery  across  the  east  end  of' 
the  church,  the  first  floor  of  the  tower  forming 
a lobby  to  the  gallery.  There  are  also  entrances 
to  the  floor  of  the  church  at  the  west  end,  and 
both  there  and  at  the  south-eastern  porch  sepa- 
rate entrances  and  staircases  are  provided, 
which  will  give  admission  to  north  and  south 
galleries  if  added  at  any  future  time.  The 
roof  will  be  open,  with  doablo  hammer-beams 
and  arched  principals  j the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  (the  small  space  between  which 
and  the  apex  of  the  roof  will  be  used  for  venti- 
lating purposes),  will  be  40  ft.  The  eastern 
gable  will  be  56  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  pin- 
nacle with  which  it  will  be  surmounted,  and  the 
gables  of  the  porches  will  be  20  fc.  high.  The 
platform  for  the  minister  will  be  in  the  apse  at 
the  west  end,  beneath  it  being  a small  room 
which  will  be  useU  as  a vestry,  and  which  will 
commnnioate  by  a staircase  with  tho  platform. 
Tbechnrch  will  be  benched,  and  there  will  be 
sittings  for  upwards  of  500  persons,  and  should 
further  accommodation  be  required,  side  galle- 
ries can  easily  bo  added.  The  roof  will  be 
divided  into  three  bays,  the  walls  being  sup- 
ported externally  by  buttresses  in  corresponding 
positions  to  the  principals  of  the  roof.  In  the 
north  and  south  walla  there  will  bo  three  two- 
light  windows,  broken  by  transomea  as  a relief 
to  their  height.  In  the  eastern  gable  will  be  a 
five-light  window,  with  three  single-light  win- 
dows below  it,  and  in  the  transept  gables  will 
be  two  three-light  windows  resembling  those  in 
the  north  and  south  walla.  Ample  apparatus 
for  warming  the  chnrch  is  to  be  provided. 
Mr.  Barnes’s  plans  include  school-buildings, 
having  a frontage  on  Burlington-road,  bub  for 
financial  reasons  these  at  present  are  not  to  be 
carried  out.  A school-room,  22  ft.  square,  with 
fonr  class-rooms,  is  contemplated  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a large  room  over,  on  the  first  floor, 

2 available  for  school  and  church  purposes.  These 
rooms  are  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
church,  and  a vestry  will  also  be  provided. 

New  Hampton  (^Middlesex), — The  new  Congre- 
gational Chnrch  here  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  ground  was  the  gilt  of  two  ladies, 
jand  has  a depth  of  about  106  ft.,  and  a frontage 
of  66  ft.  to  the  road  between  Twickenham  aud 
jHampton,  giving  sufficient  area  for  the  erection 
of  church  and  schools.  At  present  the  former 
lonly  has  been  i^dertaken.  In  a limited  com- 
Ipebitiou  of  architects,  the  plans  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
I'Tabberer  were  selected.  The  church  is  in  the 
iGothio  style  of  early  character,  aud  is  of  brick, 
Iwith  Bath  stone  dressings,  bands  of  red  brick 
iand  blue  Bath  stone  being  occasionally  intro- 


duced. The  internal  dimensions  are  56  ft.  10  in. 
by  35  ft.  11  in.,  with  a porch  in  front  23  ft.  8 in. 
by  5 ft.  6 in,,  vestry  in  rear  13  ft.  by  10  ft.,  &o. 
The  height  from  ground  to  ridge  of  roof  is  41  ft. 
The  edifice  contains  sittings  for  312  persons,  but 
as  it  is  18  ft.  high  on  the  side  walls  above  the 
floor  line,  there  is  sufficient  space  to  admit  of 
I he  erection  of  an  end  gallery  to  contain  100 
more  if  found  desirable.  The  principal  front 
has  a large  four-light  tracoried  window,  and  a 
spirelet  covering  the  gable,  which  latter  serves 
also  as  a ventilator  to  the  church.  The  porch  has 
two  entrances,  and  a three-light  window  between. 
The  side  windows  are  of  two  lights  with  cusped 
heads.  At  the  end  of  the  church,  above  the 
pulpit,  is  a quatrefoil  circular  window,  proposed 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  as  soon  as  funds 
will  permit.  The  roof  is  open-timbered  and 
stained,  Tho  seats  are  open  benches  stained 
and  varnished.  The  pulpit  or  platform  is  of 
ornamental  character,  and  approached  by  stairs 
at  each  side.  The  building  will  bs  warmed  by 
two  of  Gnrney’s  Gill  stoves  placed  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  side  walla,  and  lighted  by  star 
borners  suspended  from  the  principals  of  the 
roof.  A dwarf  wall  with  ornamental  iron  railing 
and  gates  separates  the  ground  from  the  road. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  were  Messrs.  Dove. 
The  total  outlay  will  be  about  1,5001. 

Soutlisea. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational Chnrch  for  Southsea  has  been  laid, 
ou  an  open  site  on  the  common.  The  church, 
which  will  accommodate  upwards  of  670  persons, 
will  consist  of  nave  lighted  by  clearstory,  east 
and  west  aisles  aud  transepts,  and  an  apse. 
Arrangements  for  the  organ-chamber  have  been 
made  on  the  east  side.  The  walla  will  be  of  lale 
of  Wight  bricks  and  hammered  flints,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,'  internally  with  red  and  white 
brick  bands  and  quoins,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  stuccoed.  The  north  entrance, 
facing  the  Kent-road,  will  have  a portico  attached 
to  the  tower  and  spire,  the  foundations  of  which 
only  will  be  pnt  in  at  present.  There  will  be 
two  other  entrances  on  the  east  side.  The  design 
is  Early  English,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Schools  and  vestries  adjoiuing 
the  south  side  were  erected  two  years  ago.  Mr, 
Stent,  of  Warminster,  is  the  architect.  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  of  Portsea,  the  contractor. 

Launceston. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  bean 
opened  here.  The  edifice  in  style  is  Gothic,  of 
the  geometrical  period,  and  it  consists  of  a nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts, — with  organ-chamber  in 
one  of  them, — and  a small  apsidal  chancel.  The 
aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  pillars  and 
arches,  which  support  a clearstory,  pierced  by 
two-light  windows  on  either  side.  At  the  north- 
west angle  and  detached  from  the  main  strnctare 
is  the  tower,  which,  with  its  spire,  rises  to  the 
height  of  abonb  110  ft.  The  principal  front 
towards  the  street  presents  the  triple  doorway 
of  an  open  and  recessed  porch,  the  openings 
separated  by  grouped  pillars  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  from  the  carved  capitals  of  which 
spring  pointed  and  moulded  arches  of  Cornish 
grey  granite.  Over  this  doorway  is  a large  four- 
light  window,  with  clustered  pillars  between  the 
lights  and  at  the  jambs,  and  moulded  tracery  in 
the  head.  Above  this  rises  a gable  coped  and 
pinnacled.  The  aisles  have  sloping  roofs,  and 
are  lighted  by  series  of  two-lighb  windows.  The 
transepts  terminate  with  gables  pierced  by  three- 
light  windows.  Bach  of  the  three  sides  of  the 
chancel  has  a two-light  window,  with  detached 
pillars  having  carved  capitals,  and  filled  in  with 
stained  glass  of  geometrical  pattern  by  Bell,  of 
Bristol.  All  the  other  windows  are  filled  wit,h 
cathedral  gla?s.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  700 
persons  in  open  pews,  constructed  of  pitch  pine, 
and  there  is  a small  gallery  for  children  at  the 
north  end.  Tho  chacosl  and  all  the  passages  are 
paved  with  Maw’s  tiles;  and  the  walls  of  the 
former  to  the  height  of  3 ft.  are  also  lined  wich 
tiles  of  chocolate  colonr  and  encaustic  band  in 
which  the  passion  flower  is  conventionally  intro- 
duced. Between  the  tile  dado  of  the  chancel 
walls  and  the  window  sills,  the  wall  surface  is  to 
be  painted  in  panels  from  the  architects’  designs 
by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Plymouth,  bub  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  Here  also  will 
be  introduced  the  decalogue  and  texts.  All  the 
roofs  are  open  to  tho  collar-beam.  The  walls  cf 
the  structure  are  built  of  local  atone,  Bath  atone, 
Portland  atone,  and  granite,  and  the  angles  of 
the  spire  are  of  wrought  liraeatone.  The  carving, 
which  is  conventional,  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  Plymouth  Foundry 
supplied  the  ornamental  castings  for  the  gallery 
front.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Blatchford,  of  Tavistock;  and  the  architects. 


Messrs.  Hine  & Norman,  of  Plymouth.  Adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  are  a large  school-room,  infant 
school,  six  class-rooms,  and  minister’s  vestry ; 
and  in  these  portions  of  the  works  ,the  stone 
dressings  from  the  former  chapel  have  been  to 
some  extent  introdneed,  which  will  account  fora 
difference  in  tho  style  of  the  church  and  school 
buildings. 


g(j0lis 

Randhoolc  for  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire. London : John  Mukkay,  Albemarle- 
street.  1870. 

Mn.  Mvrr.\.y  has  increased  the  obligations  due 
to  him  from  the  travelling  public  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  counties  illus'rated,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  guide  to  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire, — counties  that  include  a vast  deal  of 
interesting  matter.  The  preface  says  justly  that 
a handbook  which  embraces  such  a large  section 
of  England  as  this  does,  extending  from  the 
South  Welsh  mountains  to  those  of  Cumberland, 
from  the  Severn  nearly  to  the  Solway,  mnst 
needs  contain  some  inaccuracies,  and  especially 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  changes 
occur  so  much  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The 
editor  asks,  therefore,  for  any  additions  or  cor- 
rections that  can  be  afforded  him.  Dippinghere 
and  there  into  the  boob,  we  find  his  fears  are  not 
wholly  without  gronnd,  aud  that  the  next  edition 
may  be  improved  by  careful  review  of  this. 
Amongst  tho  slips  are  some  architectural  errors, 
such  as  the  statement  touching  Furness  Abbey, 
that  the  style  of  the  abbey  “ was  Early  English  ; 
but  as  additions  wore  made  to  it,  as  its  wealth 
increased,  it  gradually  assumed  a mixed  cha- 
racter, known  as  Transition  ; ” — “ the  Town-hall 
at  Manchester  is  after  the  Erechbheus  at  Athens," 
and  so  on.  Liverpool  architects  will  be  surprised  to 
find  the  Custom-house  there  instanced  as  one  of 
the  noblest  architectural  works  of  the  age 
(p.  259),  it  being  one  of  the  dreariest  masses 
of  dead-looking  ashlar  work  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  Exchange  is  described  as  being 
‘‘  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt"  (p.  260), 
and  “Wyatt”  also  is  named  as  designer  of  tho 
Nelson  monument : with  nothing  to  show  that 
they  are  not  the  same  man,  and  that  the  Ex- 
change is  a new  building.  The  statement  (p. 
256)  that  in  galea  the  steamboat  communication 
with  Birkenhead  is  stopped  is  erroneous,  except 
in  very  rare  cases:  an  old  inhabitant  tells  us 
during  fifteen  years’ dwelling  on  the  Cheshire  side 
he  only  remembers  the  traffic  once  entirely 
stopped,  and  that  was  by  a fog,  and  was 
censured  as  ahowing  unnecessary  timidity  on  the 
part  of  tho  ferry  managers. 

It  may  be  worth  mention  that  the  Gallenj  of 
Art  (p.  261)  was  pronounced  by  Waagea  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  collections 
of  early  painting  in  the  world.  The  tympanum 
of  the  great  portico  of  St.  George’s  Hall  is  said 
to  have  “ a group  of  figures  in  Caen  atone,  by 
Cockerell.”  It  ahonld  be  designed  by  Cockerell. 

The  remarks  about  Chester  and  Birkenhead 
seem  very  full  and  correct  in  the  main.  St. 
Mary’s,  Birkenhead,  was  one  of  Rickman’s 
designs,  which  ahonld  be  mentioned.  Hamilton- 
square  (Birkenhead)  is  much  over-praised ; 
people  are  giving  up  their  houses  there  now  to 
go  up  to  the  suburbs  (Claughton,  and  Oxton,  and 
the  Park).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Claugh- 
ton  district  on  the  rising  ground  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  river,  which  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  residential  suburbs  we  know  of  any- 
where  near  a large  town,  and  has  some  capital 
houses. 

In  the  account  of  Manchester  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Albert  Memorial  there,  precursor  as 
to  form  on  a small  scale  of  the  remarkable  piece 
of  monumental  jewelry  in  Hyde  Park,  now 
approaching  completion  ; and  it  would  be  as  well 
in  speaking  of  the  memorial  groups  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
sculptors.  And  as  to  names,  wo  miss  in  the 
interesting  list  of  “ celebrated  men  who  have 
been  born  in  or  are  identified  with  the  history  " 
of  Lancashire,  that  of  Richard  Cobden.  Passing 
to  Haughmond  Abbey,  Shropshire,  t^he  figures 
in  the  jambs  of  the  Norman  doorway  honld  not 
be  described  as  “placed  there  subaequ  nt  to  the 
building  of  the  arch,”  but  as  seulptured  there. 
We  would  add  some  other  notes,  such  for 
example  that  in  the  account  of  Todmorden 
(Lancashire)  no  mention  is  made  of  Dobroyd 
Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Fielden,  bub 
it  might  seem  that  we  were  seeking  to  pick 
holes,  which  in  truth  is  not  tho  case. 

The  guide-book  commences  with  some  very 
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U3ffnl  introductory  essaya  on  the  physical 
geography,  geology,  industrial  resources,  means 
of  communication,  history,  and  antiquities  of 
the  three  counties,  with  lists  of  the  varions  places 
of  interest  deserving  a visit,  and  skeleton  tours 
to  be  varied  according  to  pleasure. 


VABIOEUM. 

HiRiitviCKE’s  Science  Gossip  continues  to  bring 
much  interesting  and  curious  matter  before  the 
lovers  of  nature.  The  November  number  con- 
tains information  as  to  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the 
eggs  of  butterflies,  with  curious  illustrations,  and 
various  other  interesting  matter. "Elemen- 

tary Arithmetic  : part  II.  By  Richard  Bickard. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin.”  Mr.  Rickard  ought 
to  bo  a competent  writer  on  arithmetic,  as  he 
seems  to  be,  for  be  is  assistant  mathematical 
master  in  King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham. 

" Some  Points  in  the  Physiological  and 

Medical  Aspect  of  Sewage  Irrigation.  By  Alfred 
Carpenter,  M.D.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly.”  This 
is  a second  edition  of  a paper  read  at 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Bristol,  in 
October,  1869 ; and  contains  notes  on  the 
recent  evidence  adduced  against  irrigation  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  &o.,  to  which  is  also 
appended  a paper  on  the  influence  of  sewer 
gas  on  the  public  health.  A desire  for  further 
information  upon  the  effects  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  baa  led 
to  the  revisal  and  republicatiou  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter’s paper.  "Cardiff  Free  Library, 

Musoum,  and  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  1869-70.”  The  number  of 
issues  from  the  Cardiff  library  during  the  year 
has  been  17,871  volumes,  which  shows  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  atiy  increase  upon  the  issues 
of  last  year.  The  result  is  due  to  the  small 
number  of  new  works  added,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  catalogue.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art  has  necessitated  their 
removal  from  St.  Mary-street  to  the  Cardiff  Arcade, 
where  commodious  rooms  have  been  rented. 

■ The  Palestine  Espk  ration  Fund  managers 
have  issued  a preliminary  report  of  a journey 
through  the  desert  of  the  Tih  and  the  country  of 
Moab,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.  The  report  is 
mainly  promissory,  however,  as  well  as  preli- 
minary. Mr.  Palmer  intimates  that  he  and  Mr. 
Drake  may  bo  said  to  have  performed  their 
journey  absolutely  unattended  and  alone.  They 
went  to  Duibitn,  and  searched  carefully  among 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  Moabite  stone  which 
are  still  lying  there;  bub  every  piece  with 
writing  on  has  been  either  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. Mr.  Palmer  tells  a curious  and  romantic 
legend  connected  with  Jerusalem  : — 

" It  IB  a cariouB  fact  that  the  guardian  of  tha  Akaa 
Moeque  (wliose  ancestora  once  had  the  care  of  the  entire 
Haram,  until  they  were  eupplanted  by  the  Denef  family 
in  the  cuatody  of  the  Cubhetes  Sakbrd)  declares  that  hia 
father,  when  dying,  indicated  to  him  a spot  within  the 
aaered  encloBure  where  an  iron  chest  full  of  ancient  books 
lies  buried,  and  adds,  that  from  the  oldest  times  ejch 
succcaaire  sbeilili  has  revealed  the  faot  to  bis  son  as  the 

ay  of  hia  death  drew  nigh." 

As  Mr.  Palmer  remarks,  valuable  books  have 
been  so  preserved  for  centuries  in  the  East.  The 
ancient  Jews  also  buried  rolls  of  the  law  in 
earthen  pots  for  safe  keeping.  lie  thinks  the 
Palestine  Fellabin  should  be  talked  to  as  to  such 
matters.  Mr.  Drake  supplements  the  report 
with  remarks  on  the  stone  circles  of  Ragb  el 
Mirad.  Similar  enclosures,  be  says,  are  still  in 
nse  as  foundations  for  thorns  as  hedges  surround- 
ing camps,  to  keep  out  the  wild  animals. 


^ItsttUaiua. 

Wew  Brewery,  Swindon. — A new  brewery 
is  in  course  of  erection,  constructed,  it  is  said, 
upon  very  economical  and  scientific  principles. 
It  stands  near  the  High-street,  and  covers  about 
2 acres  of  land,  lb  is  c.apable  of  brewing  over 
2,000  gallons  daily,  with  only  one  engine  and 
one  boiler  (double  flue  : ILhorse  power),  which 
consumes  not  more  than  half  a ton  of  slack  per 
day.  The  building  throughout  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Swindon,  who  worked  from 
the  architectural  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder, 
of  London.  The  machinery  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  of  Bristol;  and  the  vats,  &o., 
were  made  by  Mr.  Oxley,  of  Frome,  and  Mr. 
Bridle,  of  London,  The  brewery  has  now  been 
finished,  and  a supper  has  been  given  by  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Bawly,  at  the  Masons’  Arms  Inn, 
to  the  whole  of  the  men  that  were  engaged  in 
its  erection,  together  with  a few  friends. 


Edinburgli  Architectural  Association.— 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session,  held 
on  the  13th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  President  for  the  current 
year  (Mr.  R.  Morham,  jun.)  read  a paper  " On 
various  Defective  Internal  Arrangements  of 
Dwellings.”  He  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
subject  of  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses, 
pointing  oat  that,  while  it  was  nsual  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  case  of  moat  public  buildings, 
to  make  some  provision  for  this  important 
funotion,  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses  it  was 
most  frequently  quite  overlooked,  and  made  to 
depend  very  much  on  the  want  of  fitting  about 
doors  and  windows  ; and  then  went  on  to  show 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  architect  that  his 
employers  were  indifferent  to  such  matters,  but 
that  it  was  his  duty  in  all  cases  to  endeavour  to 
impress  on  them  the  duty  of  giving  effect  as 
far  as  possible  to  tho  dictates  of  modern 
scientific  research,  and  that  the  mere  indif- 
ference to  the  importance  of  proper  ven- 
tilation was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  pointed  out  by  him  on  all  occasions  as  a 
very  necessary  thing.  One  subject  referred  to 
was  that  of  water  supply,  or  rather  the  waste  of 
water,  which,  he  thought,  could  most  effectually 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  meters,  but  admitted 
that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  introduction.  The  question  as  to  tho  best 
kind  of  water-tap,  and  the  case  which  was  tried 
in  the  Sheriff  Court  a few  years  ago,  wherein  the 
relative  merits  of  the  ground-plug  and  screw- 
down  principles  were  very  fully  discussed,  were 
then  alluded  to,  and  a portion  of  the  evidence  in 
that  case  was  quoted  to  show  that  in  the  towns 
of  Manchester  and  Norwich  the  introduction  of 
the  screw-down  tap  had  reduced  the  quantity 
required  per  head  per  day  from  38  or  40  gallons 
to  from  13  to  15,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient 
for  all  domestic  purposes. 

Instruction  la  Science  and  Art  for 
Women  — Professor  Iluxley  delivered  the  sixth 
of  bis  series  of  lectures  on  " Physiography  ” to  a 
numerous  audience  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  continued  his  observations  on  the 
platonic  aud  vital  agencies  that  are  at  work  in 
repairing  the  waste  of  dry  land  which  is  con- 
stantly goiog  on  in  the  various  forms  of  denu- 
dation previously  described.  The  seventh  lecture 
was  delivered  on  Wednesday.  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance.  The  lecturer  continued 
his  observations  on  the  " vital  ” as  distiogniahed 
from  the  “ plutonio  ” agent  at  work  in  repairing 
the  waste  of  dry  land  occasioned  by  the  various 
forms  of  denudation.  Professor  Guthrie  de- 
livered tho  fourth  of  his  advanced  course  of 
lectures  ou  heat  and  light,  in  the  lecture  theatre. 
Having  in  his  previous  lecture  spoken  of  the 
capacity  of  heat  in  different  substances,  the  Pro- 
fessor now  proceeded  to  consider  how  it  is  that 
some  eubstances  have  greater  melting  powers 
than  others,  as  was  previonsly  illustrated,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  meltiog  of  wax  by  bringing 
up  ^the  different  substances  to  the  meltiog 
degree  of  temperature ; and  how  it  happens  that 
different  substanoes  having  the  same  tempera- 
ture may  not  possess  the  same  amount  of  heat. 
The  fifth  lecture  of  his  series  proceeded  to 
examine  aud  illustrate  still  further  the  subject  of 
heat.  The  first  object  of  illustration  was  ice, 
upon  which  some  interesting  experiments  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
lectures. 

A City  Elg-bted  by  Katural  Gas. — The 

city  of  Eric,  Pennsylvania,  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  petroleum  regioo.  Natural  gas  is  formed 
iu  large  quantities  beneath  the  surface  in  this 
region,  and  it  has  been  turned  to  account  for 
illuminatiog  purposes.  On  the  night  of  Oct.  26 
the  city  of  Eric  was  lighted  by  natural  gas, 
obtained  from  a well  sunk  near  the  city  gas- 
works. Thirteen  gas-wells  are  said  to  be  now 
in  successful  operation  in  Erie,  and  are  mostly 
used  to  furnish  fuel  and  light  to  factories.  The 
gas  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  550  ft.,  and 
the  yield  per  well  is  about  20,000  cubic  feet  a day. 
The  gas  is  said  to  require  no  purification,  and  is 
being  introduced  into  private  bouses  for  fuel. 

A Cburcb  Spire  Damaged. — The  village  of 
Hartfield  has  been  visited  by  a severe  thunder- 
storm, which  did  serious  damage  to  the  church. 
The  lightning  struck  tho  ball  at  the  top  of  the 
vane,  split  the  top  of  the  spire,  ripped  out 
the  shingles  and  some  of  the  timbers  on  the 
south  side,  aud  some  of  the  stones  on  the  top  of 
the  tower.  The  whole  of  the  spire,  in  fact,  is  so 
severely  shaken,  that  much  of  it  will  have  to  be 
removed  before  it  can  be  repaired. 


Xicctares  by  the  Itev.  Canon  Kingsley. 

The  extraordinary  cerebral  activity  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley  may  be  slightly  apprecia'ed  by 
an  announcement  which  he  lately  made  before 
delivering  a lecture,  at  Chester,  "On  Wind  and 
Rain.”  " I wish,  next  spring,  to  give  to  those 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  attending  my  botanical 
class  last  spring,  some  plain  lectures  on  geology ; 
bat  not  merely  on  geofogy.  As  I said  last  night 
at  Liverwool,  you  cannot  study  one  natural 
science  without  being  forced  to  study  at  least  a 
Utile  of  three  or  four  more;  and  therefore  I 
should  prefer  calling  those  lectures,  lectures  on 
natural  history,  that  is,  the  history  of  our  planet ; 
at  least,  the  history  of  its  surface,  on  which  we 
live;  lectures  on  what  the  Germans  c&W  Erdkunde 
— earth-lore,  earth  learning  which  I hope  to  see 
some  day  taught  in  every  school  in  the  British 
empire.  I think  of  giving  a set  of  lectures  on 
the  very  simplest  matters ; to  begin,  I think, 
with  the  soil  iu  the  field ; then  go  on  to  the 
cobbles  in  tho  street,  to  the  stones  in  the  wall, 
the  coal  in  the  fire,  the  lime  in  the  mortar,  the 
slates  on  the  roof;  and  so  to  lead  you  (as  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  do)  through  the  whole 
geology  of  this  district.  And  meanwhile,  it  is 
fit  that  I should  give  you,  as  an  introduction  to 
these  lectures,  a little  talk  about  wind  and  rain ; 
for,  as  you  will  see,  I hope,  in  time,  to  show  that 
without  wind  and  rain  there  would  have  been 
no  soil,  no  cobbles,  no  sandstone,  no  coal,  no 
lime,  and  no  slates,  and  (as  I may  show  you  in 
some  future  course  of  lectures)  no  reptiles,  i 
animals,  or  men  either.  Let  us  begin  with  the  I 
wind.” 

Parliamentary  Sills. — Amongst  tho  Bills  I 
in  Parliament  Session  1871,  will  be  one  for  I 
purifying  the  water  and  giving  a constant  water-  j 
supply  to  London,  for  the  control  and  regulation, 
amalgamation,  Ac.,  of  the  several  companies,  i 
reduction  of  rates,  aud  other  cognate  purposes.  | 
There  will  beaBill  for  the  enlargement  of  Billings-  j 
gate  Market,  purchase  of  adjoining  land,  &o.  i 
Another  Bill  is  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  ' 
ground,  &c.,  for  the  Record  Office  in  the  Liberty  i 
of  tho  Rolls.  There  is  a Bill  titled  the  " Easton,  > 
St.  Panoras,  and  Charing-oross  Railway,”  for  the 
construction  of  railways  from  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  at  Boston  Station  and 
the  Midland  Railway  near  St.  Panoras  Station  to 
the  Charing-cross  Railway  at  Charing-cross,  and 
streets  between  Oxford-street  and  Loiceater- 
sqnare,  and  between  Leicester-square  and  Caatle- 
atreet.  Another  for  tha  incorporation  of  the 
"Fulham,  Hammersmith,  aud  City  Railway” 
Company,  for  a line  comraenoing  with  a. 
junction  with  the  Hammersmith  and  City  Rail- 
way, in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  near  the 
Hammersmith  Terminus,  and  terminating  in  the 
parish  of  Fulham,  at  a point  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  King’s-road,  where  the  tablet  bear- 
ing the  inscription  " Elysium-row,  Anno  Domi., 
1738,”  is  let  into  the  front  of  the  houses. 

Sanitary  State  of  Wells.— For  some 
months  past  an  agitation  has  been  going  ou 
about  the  necessity  of  the  local  board  obtaining 
a better  supply  of  water.  The  board  refused  to 
do  80,  but  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a private  ■ 
company,  of  which  General  C.  C.  Pratt  is  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Welsh  the  solicitor.  Before 
this  consent  had  been  given  by  the  board,  a : 
memorial  (in  pursuance  of  the  49  th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866),  was  signed  by  several  of  the 
principal  owners  and  ratepayers,  praying  inquiry 
as  to  the  default  of  the  local  board.  Au  inquiry 
has  accordingly  been  directed  to  be  made,  the 
commissioner  appointed  for  the  purpose  being 
Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  who  intends  to  proceed  upon 
the  said  inquiry  on  the  15:h  instant,  at  tha 
Town-hall,  Somerset. 

The  Property  of  the  TCetropolltan  Ball* 
way  Company. — In  reply  to  the  offer  of  pre- 
miums by  the  Company  for  tho  best  plan  for 
utilising  their  surplus  property,  about  300  plans 
were  submitted.  The  lands  are  at  Farringdon- 
road,  Barbican,  King’s-cross,  Bagnigge  Wells- 
road,  Edgware-road,  Praed-atreet,  Linden-grove, 
Campden-bill,  Smitbfield,  aud  South  Kenaington- 
Tha  Farringdon-road  estate  is  valued  at  about 
350,0001,,  and  that  of  Smitbfield  at  150,0001. 
We  do  not  hear  that  any  decision  has  yet  been 
come  to. 

India. — An  arch  Ecological  committee  has 
been  appointed  in  Ceylon  to  investigate  the 
mined  sacred  cities,  and  to  collect  inscriptions* 
Several  ancient  cities  have  been  cleared  of 
jangle,  and  many  unknown  antiquities  have 
come  to  light.  Photographs  have  been  taken  of 
the  ruins  of  Anuradhapura. 
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Public  Hull  for  Harrow. — It  is  proposed  to 
>11  form  a joint-stock  company,  under  the  Limited 
ll  Liability  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
q|  public  hall  in  Harrow.  A site  in  the  H'gh- 
etreet,  nearly  opposite  the  King’s  Head  Hotel, 
^ has  been  secnred  on  advantageous  terms,  at  a 
^ ground-rent,  with  the  option  of  purchasing  the 
ili  freehold  within  a period  of  seven  years.  On  the 

I first  floor  of  the  building,  according  to  the 
design,  are  the  main  hall,  with  gallery,  capable 
of  seating  600  persona,  orchestra,  platform,  two 
retiring-rooms,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  oloak- 
flt  rooms,  and  also  a refreshment  or  clnb  room.  On 
!JI  the  second  floor  are  fonr  rooms  for  the  use  of 
c|  an  attendant,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
d|  building,  including  architect’s  charges  for  plans 
A and  superintendence,  is  2,OOOZ-,  which  it  is  pro- 
q posed  to  raise  in  2,000  shares  of  IL  each,  Ss. 
q per  share  being  payable  on  allotment  (on  the 
)1|  formation  of  the  company),  and  the  remhindcr 
dj  by  instalments  as  required. 


! Bang'er  from  Union  of  Metals. — Some 
H time  ago,  at  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in 
* Scotland,  Mr.  Clinkskill  exhibited  several  pieces 
0{  of  boiler  plates  cut  out  of  destroyed  boilers  for 
8 supplying  houses  with  hot  water;  the  boilers 
»!  were  used  with  Loch  Katrine  water.  The  action 
Or  on  the  plates  was  evidently  duo  to  a more  active 
li  agent  than  ordinary  corrosion,  tho  surface  of  the 
d plates  being  irregularly  honey-combed  to  a con- 
B siderable  depth.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the 
oj  cistern  was  of  lead,  the  boiler  and  connecting 

! pipes  of  iron,  thereby  forming  a galvanic  battery, 
Bufificient  to  account  for  the  destruction  of  the 
q|  plates.  Fromtheexperienceobtained,  it  appears 
b|  advisable  that  in  the  construction  of  snch  hot- 
fj  water  apparatus,  the  cistern,  boiler,  and  the  con- 
si  necting  pipes  should  all  be  of  iron,  or,  at  least,  of 
o|  one  kind  of  material. 


! Iffew  Altar  Space  In  York  Cathedral. — A 

B|  new  altar  space  has  been  erected  in  the  sanctuary 
d of  York  Minster.  In  length  it  is  17  ft.  6 in.,  aud  in 

3 breadth  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  it  is  erected  immediately 
adjoining  the  stone  altar-screen.  The  framework 

8 or  step  has  a rise  of  8 in,,  and  is  of  white  Sicilian 
marble.  The  entire  area  within  is  laid  down 
d with  encaustic  tiles  and  coloured  marbles, 
ll  that  portion  upon  which  the  altar-table  rests, 
d and  which  is  not  exposed  to  view,  being  of  plain 
I maroon-coloured  glazed  tiles.  The  mai  blos  used 
S are  Egyptian  green,  Belgian  red,  Sienna,  Silesian, 
d and  white  statuMry.  The  designer  is  Mr.  Street, 
d and  the  execution  of  the  work  has  been  com- 

!pleted  by  Mr.  Earp. 

The  Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul's. 

We  hear,  wiih  equal  surprise  aud  regret,  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  is  inviting  tenders  from 
sculptors  for  the  completion  of  Mr.  Stevens’s 
a monument.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  exonerate 
Mr.  Stevens  from  blame  in  this  matter;  but  to 
q suppose  that  any  one  bub  himself  can  satisfao- 
toriiy  complete  his  work  is  nonsense,  and  we 
I suppose  few  sculptors  will  be  found  willing  to 
I attempt  it.  When  Dickens  died,  leaving  his 
d last  book  unfinished,  Chapman  & Hall  might  as 
J well  have  advertised  for  some  one  to  finish  it. 
I A proper  arrangement  ought  at  once  to  be  made 
I with  Mr.  Stevens  himself. 

Kind  Teeliug. — An  interesting  meeting  took 
I placo  on  Friday  evening,  November  2ith,  at  the 
H Sun  Inn,  Weatminster  Bridge-road,  when  the 

I masons  working  at  the  new  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  presented  to  their  head  foreman,  Mr. 
.1  James  Williams,  a handsome  case  of  mathe- 
I matical  instruments,  as  a testimonial  of  their 
I esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  abilities  and 
I upright  conduct  whilst  carrying  out  the  work, 
!i  and  for  his  general  candid  manner  with  the  men 
I under  him.  Such  recognitions  are  honourable  to 
t|  all  concerned. 


SutertalDzaent. — Mr.  A.  Bell  (of  the  firm  of 
I Clayton  & Bell),  of  Bayford  House,  Hampstead, 

I entertained,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  some  twenty 
I workmen  engaged  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts  in 
r erecting  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  house, 
k under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr.  Charles 
Buckei'idge,  arebiteob.  A repast,  at  seven 
. o’clock,  was  partaken  of  with  acknowledgment, 
after  which  toasts  and  harmony  filled  up  a 
: pleasant  evening. 


Knlgbtcd  Arcliitects. — The  expected  addi- 
tion to  the  list  has  been  made.  On  Tuesday  last 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  conferred  the  well- 
deserved  honour  on  Mr.  Pounethorne.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Sir  James  Penuethorne 
on  this  recognition  of  hia  services,  and  with 
sincerity  wish  him  long  life  to  enjoy  his  retire* 
rntn:. 


The  Victoria  Bmbankment.  — The  ap- 
proach to  the  Victoria  Embankment  by  way  of 
Arnndel  and  Norfolk  streets,  Strand,  has,  after 
considerable  delay,  been  completed  so  far  as  to 
admit  of  its  opening  in  a few  days  from  Arundel- 
sfcreet,  which  is  now  being  repaved  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  tho  access  from  that  street. 

Penrith. — A meeting  has  been  held  with  a 
view  to  building  a covered  grain-market  for 
Penrith.  Arrangements  were  made  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the 
subject. 


TENDERS. 


For  No.  1 Contract  for  sugar  refinery,  Love-latie,  Liver- 
pool, for  Messrs,  Henry  Taie  & Sons.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mason, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Nortberoft 

Kirkhsm 4;5,-lfi7  0 o 

Litt  & Wilkinson 6,279  o 0 

Tomkinson  4,988  fl  0 

Readdtl  4,968  0 0 

Nicholson  & Ayre  4.867  0 0 

Burroughs  4.962  0 0 

Hoberts  & Robinson  4,730  0 0 

Holme  & Nicol 4,727  0 0 

Urmson  4,704  0 0 

Romo  4,657  0 0 

Haigh  & Co.  (accepted)  4,037  0 0 


For  an  Ionic  ta.c.ple  and  terraces,  and  works  to  orna- 
mental grounds,  at  tho  seat  of  the  Earl  of  StraQbrd, 
Wroutham  Park,  Herts.  Messrs.  Shrubaole  & Stewart, 
architects : — 

Goddard  (accepted)  £922  0 0 


For  Waterloo-wharf,  stables,  counting-houses,  &c.  Mr. 
G.  Loe,  architect : — 

Hill,  Keddell.  & Waldram £1,850  0 0 

Marsland  & Son  1,650  0 0 

Condei  . 3,597  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,537  0 0 

Woodward 1,509  0 0 

nefishiiw  1,-197  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  1,491  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  R.— W.  O.  8.-r.  C.— W.  N.-W.  n.— A,  C -Me.  B.-U.  A.  B.— 
\V.  C— C.  A.— W.  W.  — M.  Y.  F.— F.  K.  W.— Dr.  H.— J.  0.  E.— 
E.  W.  K.— A.  a.-lles.r4.  K.-T.  H.-J.  P.-Y.  H.  * Co.-ll  U.— 
J.  8.  8.-J  M.-B.  P.-T.  p.  -j-  A.-B.  8-H.  a-A.  M.-C.  E.— 
W.  I M-£L— W.  W.— J.  B.-W.  11.  W,— O.  H.-E.R,  ( luite  different 
thl>.gr),— Jack  P.^ne  (*lll  flod  A leUt-r  fu  him  at  Yor»-stiett),— 
J.  W.  0.  (thank*).— Ryile  (builrtiiig  nui.t  not  be  put  np  near  enough 
to  oeptive  nelghbonr  of  light,  ao  tu  to  daiungo).— J.  D,  IL  (too  late. 
Next  week).— Qratiliei  (uixt  week). 

We  are  oinipelled  to  dfid.uo  pointing  out  boolcj  and  giving 
addretepi. 

Ail  eUtemenU  of  facU,  llsta  of  Tendere,  Ao.,  muet  be  aooompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  tbs  sender,  not  neceasatUy  for 
publloation. 

Not*.— The  responelbillty  of  signed  article*,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetlnga,  rests,  of  conree,  with  the  autbun. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  /or  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Offi^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  sh-ongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’ciock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY.  ’ ' ’’ 

NOTICE  . — All  Communications  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  B^iilder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Harden,  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  Reduction  in  the  News- 
paper Postage,  Subscribers  within  the  United 
Kingdom  will  he  supplied  with  The  Buildeb 
direct  from  the  Ofice,  at  the  rate  of  Nineteen 
Shillings  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

PARRINGDON-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  RAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  on  “Het-Water  Heating.” 


Ju»t  Publinhed,  price  Ss. 

E REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

MITTEB  of  the  TOTrKNUAH  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HBALTH 
tho  UlaPoSAL  of  the  9RWaUS  of  ihslr  Di«trtol, 

Edited  by  P.  P.  UARaH  «LI„  O E.  aurveyarto  the  Board. 

K.  & K.  N.  bPON,  46,  Uhoring-crosa. 


1?OUR  LETTERS  on  COLOUR  in 

X CeURCHEA,  on  WALLS,  and  fn  WINDOWS. 

By  EDMUND  SHARPS,  M.a.  F.K.t.B  A. 

Beprloted  frnu  ■'  The  BaildHr."  P Ice  fiixu-uoe 
Loudon  ; E.  * F,  N 8PON,  Chariug-etjas  : 

BirmiogUam  ; S BIRBECR. 


C I E N 0 E 


of  COLOUR. 

K > Thn  Principle*  of  the  Science  of  Colnnr.  By  W.  Benaon.  4to. 

Thl*  work  Is  tawd  on  the  ou'y  true  theory  of  coloar.  and  the 
only  coaipleta  natural  tystem.  It  givei  new  aud  be»tttlfal  methods 
fur  ncquirtug  and  applying  the  Bcieuce,  witnonpl-U)  lIlUitratiuQ*. 

Easy  means  hiving  beau  contrived  for  layng  down  the  six'y  dia- 
— nr  i... (MqJ. coloured  with  bejt  pigments),  the  price  is 


reduced  fio 


I ;io-. 


1 15., 


Bold  bj  Chap-nan  * Hat),  193,  Ploo-dUIy. 


Bound  in  clotb,  U.  6il.  r 


gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


•'Inclndea  a considerable  smount  of  useful  inrorniilion  oa  the 
hubjeef*  of  wh  oh  it  treat*."— fluifiier,  Anen*'  27.  870. 

81'.  Pancrab  iron  work  company,  oui  aaint  Paucras- 
rosd,  London.  N.W. 


.^iOCIBTY  of  ANTIQUARIES  of 

O LONDON.— VBTDavA  MoNUMENTA. 

The  following  portions  ipf  Voi.  VI.  are  uow  pnU'iihed,  and  m->7 
be  faa'I  at  the  Society’s  Apattinen's  at  Somerset  Hoass,  or  through 
any  Bookseller 

1.  Thiee  Hates  of  the  CHAIR  of  8t.  PETER,  preserved  at  Rome  ; 
wl’h  Letterpress  by  the  late  A.  A3UPITKL.  Esq.  F.S  A.  «ud 
A.  NEsBiTT.  E-q  Krt.A.  F>i.l870.  Price  9.«.  fl.l  ; to  Fellows,  6s. 

2.  Four  Plates  In  Chr.jraolHhography,  reprodn-ing  iruannat-d 
P-ues  of  Ancinit  Mab  -MdS.  wiih  Letter jrese  by  the  Ute  Rev.  J.  U. 
lODD,  D.D.  F.8.A.  Fob  lS7tl.  Price  lOs,  J to  Fellow*,  lOi. 


Now  ready,  V»L  J.  la  B>ral  dto  with  above  100  Lilhojraphlc 
Illustnition*.  nricr  Ills.  6d.  cloth. 

autobiography  of  an  OCTO- 

t\.  GKNARIAS  AROaiTKOT  ; being  a record  of  hia  Studies  at 
Heme  tiud  Abroad  during  OS  Yeats;  cutuprlalug  autoog  other  tub- 
j-ois  tb«  CHlhe.lrala  of  Ei  gliiuJ.  Fraiior,  and  Italy,  the  TsmuUs  of 
Rome,  OrKce,  and  8ici  y.  with  Expl  inatioua  of  their  various  8'yle.*, 
»iid  Plans  Iii.m  Noiroremen';  also  Incidents  of  Travel  and 
hketp-hrH  of  other  BulMlogs  ati'i  Wurk*  of  Art,  from  Note*  taken 
duili.g  Pedtatl  ian  Tour*.  A.D.  18IB-]«19,  and  again  A.D.  18J7-18i8. 

By  G.  I-EDWELL  TA'KLiiK,  Architect. 

Vul,  II.  Islu  the  frees. 

Loudan  : LONO.MANa  A Cd.  M.rgite  : F.  H.  KEBLB. 


Now  rtady,  hsudso: 


\^ONDERS  of  ARCHITECTURE.  With 

tV  so  IHmtratloce.  A Cump-eheutlva  Popular  Sketch  of  tbo 


Popular  8 
Buildings 


■•The  little  work  before  us  is  a great  help  to  Ihe  formation  of 
our  us  e and  the  study  of  a groat  eeijnee."— .Vaeal  unri  .l/if.farg 


WONDERS  of  ACOUSTICS.  With  over  100 

liluftraU'.us.  ComprUlug  a Popular  Aoioimt  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Hound  ; desoriliiug  its  Eff-irts,  fcuimgaiion.  Iiitm-ily.  Vcbiclty, 
Befl'CCioD,  Kesunsuce,  and  QutlUy,  with  Aneodules  and  Legends, 
Ac.  Au. 

CA6SBLT,  PETfES,  A QALfIN,  Ludgate-hlll,  B.C. 


SHARE  of  OFFICES  OFFERED,  or  the 

same  WANTED,  off  the  Strand.  Mntunl  urrangemeut*. 


787,  Otfice  of  '■  The  Builder.” 


p iitlculars,  by  letter,  to 


>ARTNERSHI  P.— WANTED,  by  a 

BUILI.RR  in  an  old-eatAblhhcd  and  extensive  buslnsss  in  the 


country,  a FaETNER  who  cau  introduce  a f.ir  prcpurliun  of 
capital.  None  but  prlocipela  will  be  Ireale.l  with.— Apply,  by 
Irticr,  with  real  names,  to  U.  A M.  Mc*srs.  Royuell  A Sou.  44, 
Chauoejy-laue,  W.C. 


Timber  traveller.— wanted,  an 

Bc'ive  energetic  Man.  as  TRAVEI.LES.  Must  pcsiess  a 
thor  ugh  knowledge  of  the  trade.— Address,  with  fall  parlUulars,  to 
K.  A.  B.  132,  Louaou'wall,  City,  1S.O. 


TO  SUB-CONTRACTOBS  AND  OTUESa. 

A gentleman,  accustomed  to  the 

setting  out  and  measurement  of  large  works,  would  be  glad 
to  JOIN  any  one  In  a Small  CONTRACT  or  SUB  CONTRAt.T  for 
RAILWAY  or  other  Works.  Good  references  itqulrod. — Aduiesi, 
B.  Y,  Post-efflee,  Broadway,  Westuiiuster, 


TVRAUGHTSiMAN.— Wanted,  an  expe- 

I 7 rl.nced  FiGURB  UBaUGHTSM  AN  for  Sialned  Ola-s.  N^ne 


TST" ANTED,  the  temporary 

VV  ofa  OSNlLEMAN,  >ic.!Uslomed  to  p 


ASSISTANCE 


N Estate  Agent,  Architect,  and  Civil 

Ebglueer,  in  the  CuunUy,  watts  a GENERAL  A-BISTANT, 
eteiit  to  prepare  woikiug  and  other  archileciuial  plans  and 
lugs  from  rough  sketohe*.  ti  takeout  quantities,  measure  up 
, aud  estlmste,  and  to  survey  laud  aud  level.- Aj.ply.  etutiug 
ud  salary  required,  to  J.  H.  U,  Olfiis  of  " The  B illder,” 

AS  and  WATER  MANAGER.  — The 

I Local  Board  require  the  SERVICES  of  a Person 
roughly  osp.ble  of  iluilerUklog  the  Ma.naQEMENI'  of  lhair 
laWuRKS  and  WATERWORKS.  The  person  appoiuted  will  be 
required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  ibe  service  of  the  Bjird. 
Sai-ry,  1801.  pa,  auuum. — Applicailous,  accuuipaulad  by  testlmo- 
Uials,  in  Sealed  cover,  endorsed  *'  Gai  and  W-.t-r  Works  Manager,” 
tu  be  fuiwaided  LO  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  B -aid,  W.duee,  near 
WariiugloD,  ou  or  beforo  the  lOtb  DRUitUBEK  iiex’. 

TUUMAS  BEASLEY,  L-.w  Clerk. 

St.  Helen's,  lOtb  November,  1870. 


A 


G- 


Board  of  Woiki 
ving  appllcat  ODs 
ROAD  fOhEMAN,  I: 


■pOAD  FOREMAN  WANTED.  — The 

I ti  Board  of  Woiks  for  the  Wandsworth  District  are  desirous  of 
comiwleut  persoui  for  the  Office  of 
parish  of  Ciapham,  at  il.  per  week 
WHg-s.  me  nuiias  to  os  peiiorintd  cau  be  as'ertalued  ou  applica- 
tion to  Ur.  W.  h.  LACbY,  the  P.ilsh  burveyor,  at  bis  Offlev.  Old 
Town.  Ciapham,  between  the  hours  of  MNE  and  IB.S  a.iu.  Ihe 
peison  appoli.ted  will  be  requited  to  devote  his  whole  lime  to  the 
uu’lFB  of  bis  office,  and  to  re-ide  iu  the  parish. — App  leailcin*  to  he 
Sent  In  to  the  Office  of  the  Board,  Batteisra-ri’H.  lu  the  uaudidale's 
own  handwriting,  eudorned  "Appucali  m for  Office  of  lload  Pote- 
mau,"  111  or  before  TUESDAV,  ihelS'li  insi.  No  person  Mu.ve  forty 
apply.  By  Older  of  the  Board  of  Woiksforthe 


Waud 


10  the  Board. 


976 


THE  BUILDER. 


“WANTED,  a first-class  DESIGNER,  for 

VV  an  Archltfctoral  Iron  Fonnilry.— Appllonti  to  sUta  expa- 
rlp'ce.  give  referencap,  and  ealaiy  ixpectrd. — Addccas,  Na.  SOOS, 
' ' Harald  " Office,  Qlaagow- 


TO  IMPROVERS  ANO  .TOBBIXil  WORKMEN. 

~\X7" ANTED,  a BRICKLAYER,  a CAR- 

VV  FESTER,  aOLAZIBB.  a PAINTER,  ft  THREE-BRANCH 
HAND.ppclh  u’y.TOBKINn  M Add  ep,  wiLb  full  particulais, 
■ eLcee,and  ttaling  w*gee.  to  719,  Office  of'  Ttii- 


"Wanted,  a foreman  carpenter, 

VV  for  permanent  employ,  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  Wells. — 
Apply,  etaliiig  term*,  age,  and  reference,  as  to  character,  to  Mr. 
DUKE,  Clerk,  County  Lunatic  A.ylutn,  Wells. 

"VirANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  and  Purveyor’s 

\ V Office  in  the  CHy.  a YOUTH,  who  write*  a good  hand,  and 

If  ha  has  a taste  for  drawing  much  preferred.  Salary  to  commence 
at  5s.  yerweek,  incressirg  pecbdicaHy.— Addre-i  Rn  own  hand- 
writing) to  A.  B New  Cliy  Club,  Gcorge-yard,  Lombaid-street,  E.C. 

■\17 ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  in  a SAW- 

VV  MILI.  None  need  apply  except  those  whose  character 
and  practical  abilltler  wld  bear  the  elos'et  Investigation,  — 
Aiply,  stating  w.goa  required,  by  letter,  to  W.  E-Offio.  of“  The 
Buil'ier." 

ANTED,  a Practical  Man,  as  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS  for  a Plain  Job.  Must  have  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  brickwork,  be  of  steady  habits,  and  trustworthy  in  all 
inatle-s.— Aim'}',  .tailng  age,  terms,  and  lefeieoces,  to  S.  A.  Archi- 
tect. Newton  V.lla,  Favereham. 

TXT  ANTED,  a respectable  Young  Man  whe 

VV  thorrnubly  underaunds  PRKPARING  all  PLANB.  for 

Bui'ding",  Estates.  Ac.  Salary  to  commence  at  2-5l  per  w-ek.— 
Appy  by  letter  only,  lu  T.  B.  care  ol  Housekeeper,  39,  ILombatd- 
t treat,  City,  B.C. 

TXT  ANTED,  to  PLACE  a Youth  as  an 

»V  ARTICLED  PU-JL  iu  an  Architect  and  Sai-v.yor's  Office. 
Addre..,  stating  terms  and  psrilcuUrs,  to  A.  B.  C.'J2,  Coleman- 
ttreet,  London. 

wanted,  PLASTERING  (Labour  onlr), 

V V by  a thoroughly  pradical  Plaaferer.  Town  or  couotry.  By 
yard  or  piece.— Aodresi,  E.  P.  2,  Palmet-vilUs,  M»j  it  roiiJ,  8tr.»t- 
fnrd  New  Town,  Eesex, 

TO  AECUITECTa  AND  BUILDERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  BRICKWORK,  by  the  Rod, 

t V to  draw  by  the  f.rtn'gbt  nr  month,  leaving  15  per  cen'.  till 
the  work  is  finlahed.  Reference"  if  required.— Addrese,  U.  J.  M.iy 
Cotiace.BIlzalieth-Btreet,  Hackney-road. 

TO  SMITHS.  Ac. 

TTTANTED,  by  a good  workman,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  as  above.  Goo.i  relerenoe.- Apply  to  8.  C.  42,  Nortb- 
street,  Feutouville-ioad,  London,  N. 

TT7 ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  who  has  .erred  hie  lime  at  the  hei'i'h,  a SITUATION  a. 
f'l.ERK  or  TIMEKEEPER  lii  a Builder'.  Yard.— Address,  J.  G. 

1.  Bank  Buildiug.,  Hi,b'E  reel,  Wandswoith. 

TTT ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical 

W CLERK  of  WORKS  a RE-KSOAOHMKNT  ft.  a'-ove,  or 
GENERAL  FORhMAN.-Audiesf,  Z.  J.  Mr.  Wiight's,  Ueliiugdon, 

TXT  ANT  ED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V Architect  and  Surveyor's  AS-'ISTaNT,  vi  ENO  vORvlEVT. 
Will  render  occasional  asslsuu:e.— .A  Idres',  J-  J ii'J.  Upper  Ken- 
jiiuEtoij  lHne.  8.E. 

TX7  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBER 

V V ard  PAINTER,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  to  Take  Charge  of 
Woik  or  Busicffs  in  the  C'Un'ry.  U.ed  to  hot-water  and  gas- 
fitting.— Addresr,  788,  Office  of  " Tue  Builder." 

TO  BUIIDER3  AND  DtCORAIORS. 

TXTANTED,  a constant  SITUATION,  as 

V V Handy  Man,  at  Plunibicg,  Painllng,  G'az'Dg.  or  Untue 
Reralis  Can  repair  a roof,  or  fix  a diftin-pipc.  U.eful  In  a small 
BOftiter.  or  owner  of  a lot  of  house..— Addre. s,  W.  W.  10,  Little 
Grey's  Inn-lane,  Gray's  Inn-road, 

XXTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Joiner, 

VV  aged  .30,  at  the  Reich.  Good  rtfereiice.  A premium  would 
be  given.— Aduies.,  H.J.  H.  2d,  Blsterue-plsce,  Blackwell. 

XX/ ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  (Temporary 

VV  or  otherwise),  hy  the  Advertiser.  Weil  up  in  me  surlng 
and  estimatins.  bookkeeping,  and  atcounls,  quaiiiitief,  and  con- 
struction. ixcllent  tealiiiiouial  from  last  employer.  Age  23, — 
Address,  H.  A 27b.  F-ilham-zoad,  8.W. 

TO  UPHOLaTEREBS  AND  DEC'OR.M O HP. 

TXTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  pr  cdcal  Man, 

VV  a POSITION  as  FOREMAN  in  the  Paiiniug  Pepartmeuf., 
Goud  rcfeici.ee  can  be  had  — Address,  A.  B,  13.  Cumbeilatid-siree  t 

TO  FLUMBFR-*  AND  BL'llDBRS. 

TXTANTED,  by  a steady  Y'oung  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  an  good  Plumber  rr  'ihRee  branch 
HAND.  'Jerms  very  modeiaU.— Addie.s,  PLUMEEli.lO,  Charles. 
Btcrct.  Isllugton-green. 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  OR  ON  AN  ESTATE. 

TTr ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  as  above, 

VV  or  JOBBING  HAND.  Good  reference.  Aged  29.  CMitako 
chaige  of  a job.  Town,  countiy,  or  abroad — Addles',  U.  U.  K. 
)9,  WeirlEgtou-ttreet,  Oakley-square,  N.W. 

wanted,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a 

VV  JOB  or  Conilency.  Can  do  gasflltlng  and  plain  z ne-woik. 
Town  or  country.  I.  quite  competent  lo  act  as  wo.klng  tureiuan,— 
Addiese,  PLUMBER,  6ll.  Biludley-.treet..  Hiitrow-ioad.  Paddlngiou, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  C0NTKACI0R3,  AND  BUlLUliHS. 

YA7AN'iKD,  by  a QUANTITY  TAKER, 

VV  MBAbUREB.  and  F.STIMATOR.  of  twen'y  years'  txpe- 
lience,  a TEMPyKARY  ENGAQhMKST  or  olheiwlse.  Town  or 
countiy.  la  also  a good  aroouLlaul.— Addiees,  ALPHA,  25,  TLorn 
tmi-slreet,  Bnxton-road,  8. 

TU  ARCUITEurS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TXTANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE-EN- 

V V OAGEMKNT  as  CLEvK  of  ROBK9  or  MaNAOI.vk  FOHE 
MAN.  Coini  oteot  to  piepnre  plai  s and  woikliig  dr  a» lose,  uieesure 
tip  woik,  teke  out  qtiatjiitiM.  and  estimate.— AdvJe-s,  M.  N 
b,  I benezer-i-lace.  North  end,  l-'uiham. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  RAILWAY  AND  OrUEIfWISF.. 

WANTED,  BNGlNKERirNG  KMPLOY- 

ilEST,  by  ft  Young  Wen.  A goed  nifttheinatlclen 
dratigblrmnu,  and  ve.l  up  lu  both  cut-<oor  (revtltluK)  &L.d  i 
TEiea  y,ars  on  tbe  Bkckfiinia  Bildge.  Blgbirs 

fini  citanoe  tLan  tuiolvinec'.  So  oi  jectiou  lo  go  abiuad. — AUU 
A . L.  Pott-oUice,  Eoutboker,  LeTre>,  bueit-x, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SAW-MILL  FROFRISTORB. 

XXTANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Circular 

VV  a.AWYRR.  with  knowledge  of  b.ndfaw.— Address,  A.  C. 
24,0icy-Btreet  B'aokfrlars-roa  1,  Laiubetb. 

XXT  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  a 

\ V PLUMBER’S  or  a BUILDER’S  SHOP  aa  a Thr-e-Braneh  _ 
Hand,  and  would  make  hiraaeU  generally  nrerul.— Addreot,  B. 
HOLMFS.  Mnrtlake-road.  Richmond.  P.W. 

TO  BUItDERO. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Ymint! 

VV  Man.  who  haa  been  four  years  In  the  trade,  aa  JOINER,  j 
Wages  TO  object,  but  he  wbhes  to  get  Into  a good  shep  — Aduress,  . 
A,  af  Mr.  Syebmore’e,  2,  Norfoik-plae-,  Newington-green,  N. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

tV  ING  FOREMAN,  by  ag-ind  Carpst.ier  and  Joiaer  in  Btatrs. 

Shop-fron's,  and  the  General  Work  of  a Building;  or  to  Take 
Charge  nf  a Job.  No  obj  etton  to  t-ke  the  work  hy  the  piece,!  abour 
on'v.  Can  work  'a  General  Joiner  if  required.  Good  references.— 
Address.  T.  T.  19,  New-stnel,  Kennlogton  Park-road. 

TOJRUUDKR^,  PLUMBERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

■tirANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or 

VV  rountry,  bv  a re.iiectahfo  sober  Man.  aa  a first-class 

FLUMBER,  GASPIITER,  and  LEAD  or  SASH-LIOUT  OLdZ'ER, 
and  isa  good  Painter  and  Gralner  if  required.  Two  years’ reference 
from  lest  employer  given.— AUdress,  P.  M.  33,  Great  Quebec-street,  ^ 
Marylebone-road,  W. 

TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS, 

XXTANTED,  by  a THKEE-BRANCH 

VV  HAND,  a CONSTANT  SnUATION,  Can  do  p'aln  zinc  1 
work  and  ga.fH'Ing,  Three  years  In  previous  employ.— Address  , _ 

r.  CUA8B.  28.  Eiuji''-orO!S  road.  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTP,  ic. 

XX/" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (a  neat  and  - 

VV  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  upwards  of  five  years'  expe-  ° 
rlenre),  a RKFNOAGEUENr  in  an  Architect's  tifflce— Address, 

W.  n.  care  of  Mr.  Durham,  103,  Manor-street,  Chelsea.  S.W. 

XXTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a C.ar- 

V V yen'er  l-y  trade,  a RE-PNGaOKMENT  aa  GENERAf. 

FORFMAN.  or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  In  tn-n  or  rountry.  Good 
references  from  last  employeri. — Addrass,  777,  Office  of  “The 
Builder  " 

XXTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  31,  an 

VV  INGAOBMENT  with  a n liUlrr.  W-U  oonvereant  » lib  the  ! 
details  of  tbe  hn.iness,  niid  good  Hro'untftnl.  Hus  a eonneiinn.  which 
mi>ht  be  made  uiutiially  advanbigeoui. — Addrass,  B.  Y.  o-re  of 
Tbomai  Fleming,  Etq.  7,  Deobigh-pl  ce,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS,  hr. 

XXTANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a EE-  [ 

V V ENGAGEMENT  as  CLRRK.  Is  thoroughly  acquaint rd  with 
the  u.nsl  duties,  bookkeeping,  m.kiog  out  acoiiucla.  prime  coat, 
b.ilanclng.  and  sB’tlliig  iiecleoiad  book,  aud  aooouu's,  Ac.— Adi'reaa  , 

A.  B.  21,HowUi,d-8tr  et,  W. 

TO  ABCHITECrS.  a 

XXTANTED,  by  a 6r3t-rate  DRAUGHTS-  ; 

VV  MAN.aRF-KNOA'-EMeNr.  Well  up  in  de.Ln  and  deUll., 
and  h >B  a Iborou'h  koowleiUe  of  pirr«n'C'ivr.  Bxcelleut  rereieuco*. 
Address.  H,  J.  G.3U,  Clli«toQo-»t.eet,  Ft  z-oy-squace,  W. 

XXTANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by 

VV  ft  thoroUfh  BOILDBR’J  CLERK.  Compel*  nt  to  measure 
np,  estim  Oe,  keep  ptiui*  coet.  Ac.  Rxcell-nt.  releiencai.— Addio-s, 

J,  11.  2u,  CtilleSB'plave,  Kln^'s-road,  Chelsaa,  P.IY. 

XVANTED,  a RE-ENG  AOEMENT  as 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  JOINER8,  or  to  Take  tbe 

Entire  Chaige  of  Building,  or  Job.  or  otberwlae.  w el!  experi«nc-il. 
Ace  33.  Town  or  country. — Address,  0.  P.  85,  Uhe«ter-ttr-ace, 
Queen-road,  Croydon. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

wanted,  a REENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  an  experlet'Oed  BUILDERS’ CLERK.  Well  up  In  account! 

meaauiing,  eitlmatiuv,  prime  cost,  qu.iutitle..  and  gen-ral  routine., 

Ui  cxceptlouabU  references,— Addre*8  R.  F.  Mr.  Shortei's,  29, 
Adaoi-sUeet  West,  Biyaustoo-S'iuare,  W. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

XXTANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a Constant 

VV  SITUATION  as  PLU.MRER.  or  on  a J)b.  Cau  do  painting 
and  gl  zing.  Wool!  m.ke  hiinsrlf  generallv  U'erui.  Go..d  re- 
feretiCeB  if  required.  — Addre«*,  L.  Q.  No.  62,  CUreudou-atrert, 
Harrow. road.  Paddington-green. 

XXTANTED,  by  au  experienced  ARCHI- 

VV  TECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

cuiupetitloii  drawings,  write  rprclficaliotis,  measure  upwirk.take 
out  qiia-'ivles.  and  design.  Is  also  wull  up  iu  cou.lruction. — 
Addrres,  W.  B.  70,  Great  Percy-street,  Pentouville.  W.C. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  Ac. 

XXT  ANTED,  by  a very  steady  INIan,  a 

V V BI'l CATION  aa  CARPENIER  aud  JOINER  on  a Gentle- 

man'a  Fa-ale.  Tlioroughly  undera-auJs  bis  buslbc^.^  and  Is  a 

uitful,  UuNdeiatauds  plans,  Ac.  Wogea  moderate. — Address,  P.  S. 
Post-office,  Sandwlcb,  Kent. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONfRACIOB^. 

XXTANTED,  a temporary  ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  or  Otbi-rwtse.  Ihamigbly  cxpeiieuced.  Seveu  years  aa 
Cteilc  L-aat  two  years  a.  builder  and  cuoiriictor  to  a large  eX'euL 
Good  buyer,  eoiraepoudont,  Ac.  Aged  26  years.  — Address,  737, 
Office  of  •'  Tbe  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A bUllVEYOli,  of  good  ability, is  desirous 

Ax  of  a RE  ENGAQfc-MENT  m MEAbURING-UP  end  ESTI- 
fi-ATING  CLERK, or  lo  tupeilnteud  the  Conetruetton  of  Works. 

Is  a sued  leveller,  ami  well  up  in  buiUers'  aud  cunlractora'  accouuts. 

11.  W.  m.  New  Noitb  eicetl,  Red  Llon-tquare.  W.O. 

TO  BUILDER?,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERa. 

A YOUTH,  aged  19,  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

. Ax  IIMPLOYMEST  in  an  Office.  Ha«  a knowledge  of  bullder'e 
b 11  kkeep'iig,  liiiclug,  is  a gu  d aritbuietician,  Ac.  Sa'aiy  required 
Tciy  mo'ierai'.— Adores.,  ADRI.AW,  10, Thorutiill -street,  Caleduulau- 
runJ.  lalingiom 

' A BRICKLAYER’S  FOREMAN  WANTS 

Ax  ft  Rfc-ENCiAOEMENT,  or  tbe  Lalx  or,  of  Piecewo- k.  Iiwell 
up  lu  culling,  pointing,  aiffi  setting  out.  Good  relereacen  Aged  38. 
Addr.ss,  3.  11.  lUD,  i-Lmdix-slteet,  Ctarcud 'n-equare,  aumer.-iuw,., 
Louuon.N.W. 

10  BUILUERa  AND  DhCORATORS. 

, A steady  married  Man  withes  for 

e jt\  CONSTANT  EMPLdYMI'NTna  PLOMRER,  PAINTER.and 
LlAZIbK.  Can  do  plain  zinc  woik  and  goa  Qtliog.  lea  good  aUJ 

e quick  paper-hanger,  "ud  wiiliuako  bimself  useiul  aa  occasion  may 
, nquiie.  Town  or  country, — Adtess,  hi.  M,  4.  Cbutch-letcuce,  High- 
sliBel,  Ealing,  LondcU,  W. 

[Dec.  3,  1870. 


A 


N ARCHITECT  from  Paris  (German) 

wishes  ft  temporary  ENGAGEMENT.  TharooBhly  com- 
; »re»5t*  English  fluently.— AddreeP,  A.  B.  96,  'Weatboume 


TO  ARCHITECra  AND  SDEVEYORS. 

Af^SISTANT  requires  an  ENGAGE. 

MENT.— Address,  C.  41,  Hill-street,  Peckham,  8.B. 


A^ 


N Architectural  DRAUGHTSMAN  is 

_ DISENGAGED.  PerspecUves,  competition,  and  working 
Ings  and  deta'Is,  First-class  re(eceac>p  In  Lon  Ion  anl  ‘toun'ry. 
and  or  abroad.— Address,  J.  R.  K.  Rhodes  House,  Cbeetham- 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORR.  AND  OTHRRS. 

FIRST-CLASS  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

OE.VERAL  ASSISTANr  desires  a RB-ENOAGHMRNT  in  a 
Urn  Office.  Temporary  or  otberwlae.  Terms  mo  'orale  — Address, 


0 for  a JOB,  Labour  only.— Address,  T.  W.  359,  King's- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BHiLDERS-  Ac. 

N experienced  GASFITTER  and  BELL- 

L IIANOKR  wants  FMPLOYMENf.  Good  rerereneea.— Address, 


S PLUMBER,  or  THREE-BRANCH 

hand— WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady,  reep^ctabte 
81s  years'  reference  to  last  employer,  C — Address,  PLUilBEE. 
omiit.m-rca4.  


A 


TO  MASTER  UASON9. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ENGAGE 

himielt  a«  IMPROVER  in  the  Marble  and  Stone  line.  Town 
ntiy,— Addiets,  T.  M.  1.  Little  James-stceet.  Westminster. 


TO  GLASS  STAINPRo,  So. 

YOUNG  MAN  (English),  recently 

fiDrlnyed  in  a Paris  bonse.  a good  tracer,  wishes  for  au 
IF.MENt'  aa  IMPROVER.— Address,  W.  GOODWIN,  84,  Rul- 
reet,  near  Lundou  llospitai,  E. 


TO  ARCHIIECTS,  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  AROHT- 

TP.CTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 
<s  a RB  ENGAO-.MBSr,  in  Londur  or  cjuutry.— Address, 
48.  Office  of  "The  Bailder." 


TO  ARCBITECra. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

f\_  WORKS  iedes'r.oua  ofaa  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  fuTy  qualified 
1 aupe'it>''''i'l  the  ererti  .n  of  any  extennive  works.  First-data 
58tImonla!8.-A(ldTe5B.  744.  Office  of  "The  Builder. 


A 


THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK 

'e-ks  « RK-ENO.tGF.MENT.  in  same  eapaclly,  or  as  WHARF 


Bccauutant  p*rf.cily  u ideratauds  value  an 
, and  of  go  -d  addeea-..  Aged  48.  First  cU 
eouutry.— Address,  E.  M i4.  Lamb's  Condui>-a 


t,  W.O. 


TO  ARCHITF.CT3  AND  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

An  experienced  and  good  general 

ASSISTANT  d, sires  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.  Tbonaighly 
onversant  with  uuvnt  tles.  fiiillng,  and  abttractlng.  a'so  d—un, 
forking  drawings,  ami  de-at1*  Highest  test' 


teway,  H il 


r week.— Addeest,  X.  Kelly's  He 


B Offive. 


A 


GENTLEMAN,  well  connected  for  years 

wl'hOss  Slid  Water  Works  and  other  MaobloeTy,  dedr-s  * 

•TION  as  manager  of  WO^KS  or  TRAVELLER  ti  a first- 
innse.-A'dres!.  Mr.  R.  K.  MOOHHOUSE,  Gas  and  Wa'ar 
1,  Canterbury. 


TO  APCHtTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN  will  shortly  be  DIS- 

FNGAGID.  Can  make  finished  aud  worklig  drawing*, 
■ ‘ ■ nersneciives.  lev,-t.  purvey.  Lake  out  quan'iMnr.  ertliua  e, 

lip.  and  tuperlntend  woik.-Addte»B,  ARCUITBCr  and 
SURVEYOR,  Grape  Cottage.  Sleaford,  Lino  doslilre. 


TO  BniT.DERS.  *o. 

A N experienced  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 

/A  SCI  UAtomed  to  ihe  charge  of  bulldlogs,  wsnta  an  KNOAGE- 

for  ihe  CHARGE  of  a JJB.— Address,  8.  8.  at  Wuudlu's. 
Derbf-s'reet.  Westmiosl-er. 


A N experienced  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

Ya.  qualiflecl  in  every  reepect  to  estimate  and  meuure  up  work', 
tiiftke  out  aieoun's,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a. 
bujldei's  and  contractor',  offl-e.  requires  an  ESOAGKMENr.  Refer- 
e-jcea  ami  twtinionl. is  flrst-claa-.— Address.  G.  3.  cite  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
No,  S59,  Queeu'e-road,  Dalston,  B. 


/CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  good,  wants 

v,^  EUPLGYMF.NT.  Wsger,  RD-  P®'  hour.— Addteis,  E.  M.  Poit- 
1 iHce.  Niue  Itlius-road.  Btttor»ea. 


CLERK  of  WORKS  wishes  for  a RE- 

ENGAOBMENT.  or  to  SUPERINTEND  WORKS  on  Estate. 


TJMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a CAR- 

i*J  FENTEll  and  JOINER,  aged  25.  Used  to  all  desciiptlons  of 
jobbing  work.  Would  lake  low  w.agea  for  .a  permanent  j ib.-Al- 
dre»s,  J.  P.  262, 1-Ancasler-roa-*.  Notviug-bill. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BRICKS,  PIPEA,  TILES,  Ac. 

r)EQUIliED  by  a practical  Man,  a KE- 

INGAGMENT  as  MANAGER.  Fxp-rienctd  in  erecting 
works  ar.d  inaclinery.  Thorough  kiiowl'dgs  of  the  manufacture  of 
flrt-htlcii>,  seeage  pipes,  bulMiiig  bricks,  by  hand  end  machluery, 
roofli'g  tiles.  Ac.  Highe  t references  aud  tecutlty.— Address,  B. 
Office  of '-The  Builder." 


QTAIHCASE  and  HANDRAIL  WORK, 

O by  Flfce  or  Day.  No  ohJecUou  lo  countiy.— Address,  7-5, 
tillii.eof  ■'  fho  Bailder." 


ri'^HE  -Advertiser  requires  a RE-ENG  AGE- 

L MF.Nl'  as  JiUILDEa'3  8 1 ORkKEEPEK.  TIM  KKE8PEB.  or 
Y'aKD  foreman.  Ouod  character.— Address,  A.  Z.  Post-ofUce, 
Alton.  


TO  BUILDFRB  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpIME  and  STORE  KtEeEK,  or  CLERK, 

X Ac.-A  Young  Man  reynlres  a SITUATION.  Of  several  yean’ 
I leetlmooiaU  and  references.  — Addrese, 


ri'EMPOEAEY  EMPLOYMENT.— Works 

I Measured  up.  or  othnwise,  and  Builder-'  Accounte  speeJliy 
made  out  - Mrears  posttd  ,np;  l-pec.0catlou!i,  Eoliin-te..  Ac.  yre- 
jaied.  by  a cum.ettnt  eun  eii-rr.- need  UBaSUBING  CLEKK.  at 
prtseni  disengaged,  Keleiences,  Ac.  first  class.— Addjees,  E.  \V..14, 
Claleiicc-Btrcel,  Isiinglon,  N. 
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New  Buildings  for  the  1871  Exhibition,  and 
the  Iloyal  Albert  Hall. 

HE  baiJdings  erected 
for  international  ex- 
hibitions by  the  com- 
missioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851 
are  now  bo  far  com- 
pleted that  little 
remains  to  be  done 
beyond  the  tile  pave- 
ments in  some  of  the 
galleries.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member that  the  new  bnildings 
dank  the  arcades  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Iloyal  Horticaltural  Gardena, ' 
and  are  joined  by  means  of  a glass-covered 
way  on  the  arcades  at  the  north  end  of  the 
gardens,  commanicating  with  the  conservatory 
and  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
We  subjoin  a view*  showing  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings  above  the  arcades;  also  a view  of 
the  Hall,  the  roof  of  which,  as  finished,  is  some- 
what different  from  what  was  shown  in  the  view 
we  published  some  time  ago.  In  an  early  num- 
ber we  will  give  a plan,  showing  more  clearly 
the  connexion  of  the  various  buildings.  When 
the  scheme  is  completed,  it  will  form  a remark, 
able  whole.  The  galleries  now  finished  are  in 
two  stories,  about  550  ft.  in  length,  besides  the 
staircases  and  side  galleries  extending  east  and 
west,  and  are  30  ft.  wide.  The  lower  story, 
coloured  pale  green  and  chocolate,  has  side 
lights ; and  the  upper,  the  walls  of  which  are 
also  of  pale  green,  a central  skylight.  From  the 
latter  there  will  be  a way  to  a promenade  formed 
on  the  top  of  the  arcades,  and  overlooking  the 
gardens.  They  constitute  a remarkably  fine 
range  of  galleries,  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
industrial  specimens  will  occupy  the  ground- 
floor.  One  feature  whereby  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  will  be  distinguishod  from  its  pre- 
decessors will  be  its  arrangement  of  the 
objects  according  to  classes,  and  not  according 
to  nationalities.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
but  certificates  will  be  issued  showing  that 
the  parties  receiving  them  had  the  distinc- 
tion  of  displaying  their  products  in  this  Exhibi- 
tion. The  first  division  of  the  Exhibition  is 
devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  including  articles  of 
utility  possessing  an  artistic  character.  There 
are  seven  classes  in  this  division.  What  is 
termed  the  second  division  of  the  Exhibition 
will  consist  of  manufactures,  including  also 
machinery  and  raw  materials. 

Paris,  it  is  understood,  will  be  well  repre- 
sented, notwithstanding  recent  disastrous  events. 
Brussels  wants  much  more  space  than  can  be 
given.  Bavaria  has  intimated  that  the  whole  of 
the  space,  allotted  to  her  will  be  taken  up  by  a 
display  of  fine  art.  The  Dusseldorf  Academy 
have  given  permission  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  pictures  and  sculptures ; and  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Factory  of  Berlin  will  send  a collec- 
tion of  porcelain  for  exhibition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  own  artists  and  manufacturers 
have  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunily 
afforded. t 


• See  p.  9S6. 

+ The  dtiye  named  for  the  reception  of  the  differeni 
classes  of  ohjects  are  as  follow. — WRchinery,  February 
1,  3,  3,  and  •!;  scientiiic  ioTentionB,  Feb.  6 and  7 ; edo- 
catiooal  works  and  appliances,  Feb.  8 and  9 ; pottery  and 
raw  materials,  Feb.  10  and  11  ; woollen  and  worsted 
fabrics  and  raw  materials,  Feb.  13  and  iij  sculpture  not 


Some  parts  of  the  Albert  Hall  will  be  utilised 
for  purposes  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  great 
hall  itself  will  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  any 
regal  ceremony  that  may  take  place  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  scaffolding  within  the  Hall 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  work  of  completion 
is  rapidly  progressing. 

The  roof  is  remarkable.  It  is  composed  of 
wrought-iron  ribs  of  various  spans,  springing 
from  cast-iron  shoes,  and  meeting  at  the  centre 
a wrought-iron  curb,  about  18  ft.  deep,  the  under- 
side of  which  is  33  ft.  above  the  springing  line. 
The  inequality  of  the  spans  is  due  to  the  form  of 
the  building,  the  plan  of  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  the  roof  covers  being  an  ap- 
proximate ellipse,  the  axes  being  219  ft.  4 in., 
and  185  ft.  4 in.  The  wall  at  the  springing  line 
is  only  3 ft.  2 in.  in  thickness ; and  to  provide 
for  the  thrust  induced  by  the  extraneous  weight 
of  snow  and  force  of  wind,  and  the  weight  of  the 
roof  covering  and  ceiling  over  and  above  that 
of  the  principals  and  purlins,  a continuous 
wrought  iron  curb  or  tie  is  built  on  the  top  of 
the  wall.  This  curb  is  about  4 ft.  wide,  and  in 
section  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  ordinary  built 
I plate  girder  laid  on  its  side,  the  web  being 
j 7-16bhs  in.  thick ; the  flangesS  m.byT-lfithsin,, 
and  the  four  connecting  L irons,  each  3 in.  by 
3 in.  by  S-Sths  in. 

Upon  this  curb  rest  cast-iron  shoes  fitted  with 
adjustment  wedges  at  the  back,  by  which  means 
the  principals  have  exact  proportion  of  strains 
laid  upon  them.  The  principals,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, spring  from  these  shoes,  and  are  calculated 
to  carry,  acting  as  trusses,  their  own  weight,  and 
that  of  the  structural  portion  of  the  ceiling 
and  covering;  any  weight  beyond  this  being 
transmitted  through  the  upper  members  of  the 
principals,  as  in  an  arob,  to  the  horizontal  curb. 
The  principals  are  curved  trusses,  with  half- 
round  feet  of  10  in.  radius,  and  iucreasiug  to  a 
depth  of  17  ft.  6 in.,  where  they  meet  the  centre 
curb.  The  upper  and  lower  member  is  of  a X 
section,  9 in.  deep  and  11  in.  wide;  the  plates, 
S-lGths  in.  thick ; and  the  J_  irons,  3 in.  by  3 in. 
by  5-lGcb3  in.  The  bracing  consists  of  diagonal 
rods,  fitted  with  adjusting  screws,  and  verticals 
composed  of  four  L irons,  2^  in.  by  2^  in.  by 
S-lGchs  in.,  cast-iron  distance  pieces  being  in- 
serted about  2 ft.  6 in.  apart,  and  kept  iu  place 
by  bolts.  The  centre  curb  is  a strongly-built 
structure  of  plate  and  angle  iron,  and  is  on  plan 
concentric  with  the  outer  walls,  the  diameter 
being  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  7 in.  at  the  top,  and 
14  ft.  2 in.  by  11  ft.  7 in.  at  the  bottom.  The 
purlins  are  composed  of  braced  angle  iron 
flanges,  with  Channel  iron  struts.  On  the  upper 
curb  is  bnilt  a ventilating  chamber,  with  movable 
windows  to  regnlate  the  draught.  Below  this 
chamber  the  covering  is  composed  of  glazing 
on  rolled  iron  sash-bars  of  strong  section,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  roof  being  boarded  and 
elated  for  a height  of  about  12  ft.  above  the 
springing. 

The  ironwork  comes  from  the  shops  of  the 
Fairbairn  Engineering  Company, and  was  erected 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas,  nuder  the 
superintendence  of  Lient.-Col.  Scott,  R.E.,  the 
architect  of  the  building  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E., 
being  also  consulted  ou  the  constructive  part. 
We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  when  the 
centres  on  which  the  roof  was  built  were  struck, 
the  deflection  of  the  centre  curb  was  only  S-lGtha 
of  an  inch. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  add  a short 
list  of  roofs  of  remarkable  span : — 


Cannon-street  Station 190  ft. 

Charing-cross  Station 166  ft. 

New  Lima  street  Station,  Liverpool  220  ft. 


applied  to  works  of  utility,  Feb.  15  and  16  j paintings 
applied  to  works  of  utility,  Feb.  17  ; sculpfui  e applied  to 
works  of  utility,  Feb.  18  and  20 ; engraving,  lithography, 
photography,  &c.,  Feb.  21;  architectural  designs,  draw- 
ings, and  models,  Feb.  22  ; tapestries,  carpets,  em- 
broideries, &c.,  Feb.  23;  designs  for  all  kinds  of  deco- 
rative manuhsetures,  Feb.  24;  copies  of  pictures, mosaics, 
enamels,  Sc.,  Feb.  26;  paialings  not  applied  to  works  of 
utilitj',  Feb.'27  and  28. 


Victoria  Station,  Great  Western  Railway  ......  120  ft 

New-stroet  Station,  Birmingham 212  ft 

8t.  Pancras  Station  240  ft 

Royal  Albert  Hall  219  ft.  4 in 


by  185  ft.  4 in. 

This  roof,  therefore,  is  within  21  ft.  of  the 
span  of  the  Sfc.  Pancras  Station  roof,  springing, 
however,  not  from  the  ground,  as  that  roof  does, 
but  from  the  top  of  a wall  over  100  ft.  high. 

Hydraulic  lifts  will  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  visitors  to  the  npper  galleries 
of  the  Hall.  It  is  in  these  galleries  that  the 
exhibition  of  educational  works  and  appliances 
will  take  place,  and  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  organ 
and  other  mnaical  performances  without  extra 
charge. 

A report  has  just  now  been  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  connexion  with  the  desire 
entertained  by  the  council  to  establish  a National 
Training  School  for  Music,  which  has  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  Albert  Hall,  The  report  recom- 
mends that,  in  promotion  of  this  purpose,  a 
musical  section  of  the  society  be  instituted,  with 
a separate  fund,  in  order  to  give  concerts  an- 
nually in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  These  are  to 
consist  of  performances  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  of  the  highest  character,  and  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  concerts,  the  profits 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Training  School  for  Music. 

Members  of  the  Society,  for  every  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea  paid  to  the  musical  fund,  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a transferable 
ticket  for  six  evening  concerts  in  the  arena  and 
balcony  withont  further  payment,  provided  that 
no  member  as  such  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  more  than  five  tickets  on  those  terms; 
and  persons  not  members  of  the  Society  are  to 
have  liberty  to  purchase  tickets  on  such  terms  as 
the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  A 
committee  has  been  authorised  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  six  concerts  as  soon  as  a 
guarantee  fund  to  the  extent  of  2,0001.  and  one 
tboQsand  subscriptions  cf  a guinea  have  been 
obtained. 

Our  readers  will  notice  in  the  exterior  view  we 
give  the  position  of  the  mosaic  frieze  of  which 
we  have  before  now  spoken.  It  consists,  we  may 
remind  them,  of  a series  of  cartoons,  each  of 
which  averages  4 ft.  in  length  and  is  6 ft.  6 in. 
high,  the  whole  length  being  794  ft.  The  num- 
ber of  cartoons  is  sixteen,  and  the  subjects  of 
them  are  the  various  matters  connected  with  the 
arts,  sciences,  aud  industries.  Messrs.  Arm- 
stead, Armitage,  A.R.A.,  Horsley,  R.A.,  Marks, 
Piokersgill,  R.A.,  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  and  Yeames, 
A.R.A.,  are  the  artists,  and  the  subjects  are  agri- 
culture, astronomy,  geodosie,  workers  in  wood, 
and  stone,  and  iron,  music,  poetry,  construction, 
sculpture,  applied  mechanics,  and  so  forth.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  highly  satisfactory.  These 
cartoons  are  in  terra-cotta  mosaic,  of  simple  out- 
line and  colours,  the  figure  outlines  being  in 
black,  the  figures  iu  buff  on  a chocolate  ground 
and  have  been  executed  by  female  studeuta  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  Messrs, 
Minton,  Hollins,  i Co. 

Much  remains  yet  to  be  dona  to  complete 
the  building.  So  vast  is  the  grove  of  timber 
within, — the  massive  central  stack  reared  for 
supporting  the  key-ring  of  the  roof,  and  the  cir- 
cular group  of  scaffolding  proper  that  lines  the 
great  shell, — that  it  requires  all  our  confidence 
in  the  calm  assurances  given  by  Lieut.-Col 
Soott  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas  to  anticipate  the 
opsning  of  the  Hall  by  the  lat  of  May.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  building  is  rather  less  favourable  to  its 
acoustic  success  than  will  be  that  of  its  complete 
finish.  Whatever  break  is  given  to  the  waves  of 
sound  by  the  irregularities  of  the  scaffolding 
will  be  equalled  by  that  caused  by  the  persons 
of  the  audience.  Again,  the  completion  of  the 
ceiling,  as  to  which  we  shall  have  a word  to  say. 
will  certainly  not  lessen  the  effect  of  sound 
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within.  The  pecaliarly  hanl  character  of  the 
cement  and  eoagliola  need,  the  careful  grooving, 
tonguing,  and  binding  together  into  a veritable 
drum  of  a segmental  portion  of  the  ceiling, — all 
these  are  elements  of  acoustic  success.  But  the 
main  point,  after  all,  we  take  to  be  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  the  building. 

Her  Maicsty  the  Queen,  whose  lively  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  building  is  well  known, 
paid  it  a visit  on  Saturday  last,  accompanied  by 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  coming  up  from  Windsor 
Castle  for  the  purpose.  The  Queen  inspected 
the  frieze,  and  then  proceeded  over  a rough  but 
commodious  gangway  to  a platform  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  visiting  the  Royal  box,  and  other 
portions  of  the  edifice.  A little  boy  named 
Frederick  Britten,  a son  of  one  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  work,  sang,  without  accompaiii- 
nieut,  as  did  also  Miss  Anna  Williima  5 end  one 
of  the  f ffieials  of  the  Science  nnd  Art  Depart- 
ment played  several  airs  on  the  violin.  The 
Queen  expressed  her  great  satisfaction,  and 
encored  Miss  Williams.  After  her  Majesty’s 
departure,  the  experiments  were  continued,  and 
the  moans  were  thus  given  of  comparing  the 
effects  of  similar  sounds,  as  heard  in  the  arena 
(or  pit),  the  boxes,  and  the  galleries. 

We  are  bound  to  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  result.  Not  only  were  the 
faintest  tones  distinctly  audible  throughout  the 
whole  great  building,  but  they  were  almost 
equally  audible  tbroogbout.  It  seemed  that  on 
the  minor,  or  tranRVorse,  axis  of  the  ellipse  they 
were  somewhat  fainter  than  elsewhere;  bat  the 
difference,  if  real,  was  not  great.  When  tbo 
violin  was  played  it  was  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  sound, — close  to  the  player,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  arena,  in  the  boxes,  in  the 
gallery, — you  seemed  equally  near  to  the  instru- 
ment. The  wailing  notes  of  the  catgut  filled  the 
entire  area,  and  fell  on  the  ear  without  inten  up- 
tion  or  echo.  The  effect  of  Miss  Williams’s  voice 
was  perfectly  charming.  The  musical  sounds 
passed  you  even  as  you  stepped  into  the  outer 
corridor,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  proposed 
audience,  and  acemed,  in  that  position,  to  soar 
and  float  through  the  air  like  the  notes  of  the 
skylark. 

For  speaking,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that 
the  amphitheatre  will  be  no  less  suitable.  We 
were  not  furnished,  it  is  true,  on  Saturday,  with 
an  orator  os  well  as  with  a musician  aud  with 
vocalists  ; but  the  brief  remarks  which  we  could 
extract  from  the  modesty  of  those  on  the 
orchestral  platform  were  fully  audible.  It  is 
probable  that  great  deliberation  of  utterance 
will  be  the  main  requisite  in  a speaker  in  this 
place,  and  that,  with  this,  he  would  be  able  to 
fill  the  Hall.  This,  however,  yet  remains  to  bo 
proved. 

Of  the  organ  constructing  by  Mr.  Willis  we 
may  find  another  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  to  be, 
they  say,  the  finest  organ  in  England.  In  the 
quality  of  sweetness  of  sound,  which,  to  some 
ears,  is  tbo  first  of  musical  charms,  all  new  organs 
are  deficient.  That  at  Birmingham  has  re- 
markably improved  in  this  respect  since  its 
opening,  when  it  was  signally  brassy.  The  large 
new  organ  at  St.  Paul’s  is  a harsh  and  disagree- 
able instrument  compared  with  the  magnificent 
old  organ  by  Father  Smith,  now  removed  to  the 
ohoir,  on  which,  the  other  evening,  wo  heard  pro- 
duced such  wailing  and  sighingof  the  winds,  such 
rolling  response  of  thnnder,  and  snobajubilantout- 
bnret  of  the  vox  liumana  or  vox  ccslestes,  in  which 
the  whole  forty-four  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  lovely 
oberubs  seemed  to  join  with  open  mouths,  that 
it  was  worth  passing  a vigil  in  the  church  to  bear 
it, — a vigil  of  a winter’s  night. 

The  point  on  which  we  feel,  at  this  moment, 
the  most  anxiety  is,  what  may  be  called  with 
propriety  the  glass  ceiling.  We  speak  on  this 
hubjeot  with  the  less  reserve  because  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  yet  under  discussion.  The 
original  plan  of  lighting  the  building  by  ellip- 
tical openings  in  the  roof,  has  been  abandoned 
for  that,  suggested  by  us,  of  glazing  the  roof. 
It  is  very  possible  to  over-light  a building,  and 
the  effect  is  very  painful  to  the  eye.  Our  expe- 
rience of  buildings  thus  rendered  all  but  in- 
tolerable is,  however,  confined  pretty  closely  to 
those  of  which  the  walls  are  pierced  by  large 
and  numerous  windows,  while  the  roof  oasts  a 
shade.  The  positively  painful  effect  which  white 
light,  thus  treated,  produces  on  the  eye,  was  no 
doubt  one  main  reason  which  led  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  art  of  the  glass-stainer  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Our  know- 
ledge of  good  roof  lighting  is  more  restricted. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  satisfactory.  In 
(ne  of  the  best  known  instances,  that  of  the 


elegant  and  commodious  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  light  has  a perplexing, 
irritating  character,  which  cannot  be  altogether 
duo  to  the  atmosphere  of  Bloomsbury.  We 
believe  that  the  defect  is  due  to  its  admission 
through  the  vertical  sides  of  the  lantern.  Of 
course  if  every  ray  of  light  that  thus  enters  be 
traced,  it  will  be  seen  at  bow  many  angles  it 
moat  be  reflected  before  it  falls  fair  on  the  table 
of  the  reader. 

Now,  the  external  windows  of  the  Albert  Hall 
serve  to  light  the  corridors,  and  rooms,  and 
passages,  and  throw  but  little  light  into  the 
main  area  of  the  building.  This,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  a great  advantage.  If,  then,  the 
ceiling  itself  be  rendered,  not  glaring,  like  a 
window,  but  luminous,  like  the  atmosphere,  wo 
shall  have  such  an  irradiation  of  the  whole 
interior  as  will  correspond  with  that  of  an 
hypmthral  temple  or  theatre.  This  effect  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  transparent  glass, 
which  would  localise  the  source  of  light,  and 
entirely  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view.  It 
would  nob  be  attained  by  white,  the  exclusive 
introduction  of  roughened  or  ground  glass ; as 
the  white  element  would  still  predominate,  while 
the  aerial  light  is  blue.  It  would  probably  be 
beet  attained  by  the  use,  or,  at  least,  the  free 
intermixture,  of  a pale  blue  glass,  or  even  of 
the  pale  rich  blue  of  the  early  glass-workers, 
interspersed  with  ruby  and  yellow.  For  this, 
however,  there  is  neither  time  nor,  we  suppoFe, 
money.  What  remains  is  a treatment  en  grisaille. 
Many  of  the  windows  of  York  Minster  are  filled 
with  such  glass  as  we  suggest.  Not  only  must 
the  luminiferous  quality  of  the  glass  be  attended 
to,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
architectural  success  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  that  the  harmony  of  the  ceiling  should 
be  maintained.  It  must  be  a true  composition, 
stamped  by  unity  of  design  and  duo  subordina- 
tion of  treatment.  The  glazier  must  nob  intrude 
on  03,  nor  the  carpenter,  nor  the  iron-fitter. 
Anything  approaching  the  endless  aud  unrelieved 
parallelograms  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  entirely 
ruin  the  building.  Any  emphasising  of  the  lines 
of  rib  must  be  avoided ; for,  let  ua  remember,  it 
is  not  a case  like  that  of  mnllions  and  tran. 
Bomes,  or  of  the  porforations  in  solid  stone  in 
which  all  our  pointed  windows  originated. 
Stonework,  rich  in  its  own  architectural  beanty, 
may  make  glass  subservient  to  its  own  require- 
ments. Ironwork  has  no  architectural  beauty. 
Its  merits  are  . intellectual,  not  ccsthetio  ; 
structural,  not  decorative.  If,  then,  we  make 
the  details  of  our  glass  wait  npon  those  of  our 
ironwork,  we  shall  have  something  poor  and 
inartistic — a station  roof  or  a factory  skylight — 
not  a great  crystal  velarium. 

The  ceiling,  let  us  suggest,  might  be  in  three 
concentric  zones,  respectively  occupying  one- 
half,  one-third,  and  one-sixth  of  the  diameter. 
The  lower  zone  should  be  a bold  black  diapered 
or  foliated  pattern,  on  a grey  ground,  the  orna- 
mentation to  be  of  the  grand  severe  style  of  the 
older  glass  foliage,  of  which  we  have  good 
English  examples.  The  central  zone  should  be 
for  the  most  part  of  grey  or  roughened  glass, 
but  still  with  black  diapers  or  inlet  lozenges  and 
lines.  The  third  part  should  be  a repetition  of 
the  outer  zone,  with  the  exception  that  the 
thickness  of  all  the  black  stencilling,  the  size 
and  proportions  of  the  foliage  or  diaper,  should 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  those  of  the  lower  part 
that  is  borne  by  the  respective  circumferences 
of  the  outer  and  inner  circles.  Thus  treated, 
we  should  probably  have  a ceiling  as  original  and 
as  successful  as  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

We  wish  a speedy  and  successful  completion 
to  the  Hall,  and  an  inauguration  of  acoustic  ex- 
periments (which  stands  Kcnsingtonice  for  very 
charming  concerts)  in  a theatre  which  is 
certainly  unique. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  AN  OCTOGENARIAN  ARCHITECT.* 
When  an  author  tells  us  he  helped  to  lay  out 
Bryanston  aud  Montague  squares,  now  as  brown, 
begrimed,  and  composed  as  if  a century  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  labourer  carried  away  the 
last  ladder  used  in  their  erection ; that,  as 
ensign,  he  carried  the  colours  of  the  corps  of  the 
Loyal  British  Artificers,  when  that  body  lined 
the  road  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Paul’s,  at  the 
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funeral  of  Lord  Nelson  ; that  he  was  the  means 
of  inducing  King  William  IV,  to  confer  the 
designation  of  Trafalgnr-square  upon  the  Place- 
now  known  by  that  name;  moreover,  that  he 
has  studied  architecture  for  sixty-five  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  period  he  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  many  eminent  men, — we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  talk  will  be  worth 
hearing.  Accordingly,  we  prepare  to  listen  with 
attention. 

A chocolate-colour  covered  quarto  lies  open 
before  us,  containing  a portion  of  an  outline  of 
the  professional  career  of  this  octogenarian  archi- 
tect,— a fine  old  English  architect,  we  may  add, 
of  the  good  old  school  that  considered  the  grand 
tour,  with  its  summer  loiter  in  Greece,  as  an 
indispensable  link  between  the  conclusiou  of  his 
articles  and  the  commencement  of  practice  on 
his  own  account ; who,  besides  having  influf^nced 
Loudon  topography  to  the  extent  indicated  above, 
has  given  some  of  its  buildings  finer  touches 
that  he  delineates  with  triumph.  The  Admiralty, 
those  head-quarters  of  the  hopes  of  so  many  of 
the  cadets  of  old  English  families,  especially  is 
indebted  to  his  zeal ; for  it  was  he  who  sub- 
tracted the  two  missing  colnmns  inthefa^ide 
to  form  side  entrances  into  the  courtyard.  He 
is  associated,  too,  with  another  of  the  lesser 
lions  Londoners  always  point  out  to  their  country 
cousins,  for  it  was  under  his  superintendence 
that  the  first  ball  was  put  up  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  to  denote  the  correct 
time  to  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Our  octoge- 
narian, in  a word,  is  Mr.  George  Ledwell  Taylor, 
formerly  civil  architect  to  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment. 

His  autobiography  is  more  curious  and  enter- 
ttiining  than,  striotiy  speaking,  useful.  The 
hundred  illustrations  with  whiob  he  enriches  the 
first  volume  of  it,  now  issued,  are  nearly  all  too 
late  in  the  day.  The  subjeots  selected  have  been 
done  over  aud  over  again  in  tho  long  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  tours  were  taken  in 
which  they  were  measured  and  sketched.  They 
are  all  interesting,  but  many  are  coo  familiar.  Not 
so,  however,  when  Mr.  Taylor  and  bis  friend 
Cresy  trudged  four  thousand  miles  and  more  on 
foot,  gallant,  sure,  and  hopeful ; through  England 
first,  aud  then  by  sea,  and  conveyances  occa- 
sionally, till  more  than  seven  thousand  miles  had 
been  accomplished,  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece,  aud  Sicily.  In  those  days 
John  Britton  was  only  commencing  the  series  of 
pioneer  works  thab  have  proved  so  useful  to  the 
arohitecbural  student,  incomplete  though  they  be 
ns  far  as  details  are  concerned;  the  issue  of 
Smirke’s  Specimens  of  Continental  Architecture 
was  discontinued ; Cockerell’s  Greek  drawings, 
made  only  a short  time  before,  were  lying  un- 
published in  his  portfolio ; Pugiu  was  unknown 
to  fame ; tho  Brandons  were  not;  the  compre- 
hensive Fergnsson  was  not ; the  more  familiar 
and  friendly  Murray  was  not.  Everything  was 
comparatively  new,  and  generally  unpublished. 
And  Mr.  Taylor  measured  and  sketched  York 
Minster,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  when,  with  Signor  LuJeri 
as  his  guide,  he  climbed  to  the  roofs  of 
Greek  temples  to  master  their  oonstruction. 
Beverley  or  Basem,  Staniford,  Strasbourg,  or  the 
Temple  of  Jnpiter  Olympiua  at  Agrigentura,  it 
did  not  matter  which ; be  measured  and  drew 
everything  thab  came  in  hia  way,  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty  that  it  had  not 
been  done  before.  In  the  half-century  that  haa 
elapsed,  however,  nearly  every  building  he  iilus- 
trates  has  become  almost  a household  word  with 
us.  Who  does  not  know  every  stage  in  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  or  every  interstice  of 
the  Gate  of  Lions  at  Mycmne,  or  every  detail  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  for  instance  ? Yet  here  we 
have  them  once  more.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  volume  in  the  press,  which  may  contain 
novelties  in  the  way  of  sketches.  The  present 
instalment  shows  us  about  forty-five  years  of 
professional  experience  acquired  under  circum- 
staucea  that,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  have 
been  singularly  fortunate. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  articled  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  of 
Ely-place,  in  1804.  It  was  under  him  that  he 
assisted  in  laying  out  tho  Portman  estate;  but  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  appears  to  have  employed 
our  author  personally  in  the  alteration  of  the 
large  bouse  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Bryan- 
ston-sqnare.  This  is  the  only  commission 
recorded  before  he  set  out  with  Mr.  Cresy,  an 
old  schoolfellow  and  fellow-pupil,  on  the  first  of 
his  walking  tours.  Ou  this  occasion  they  visited 
the  south  of  England.  On  tho  next,  they  met 
in  York  ; and  thence  studied  aud  sketched,  after 
the  Minster  and  Lord  Burlington’s  Assembly 
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Kooms,  Beverley  Minster,  Foantains  Abbey, 
Eivaalx,  Duncombe  Park,  Louth,  Boston,  Grant- 
ham, &c.  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and  Ely 
Cathedrals  were  also  measured  and  sketched 
in  this  tours  the  roof  of  King’s  College  Chapel 
especially  examined,  and  the  construction  of  it 
mastered. 

Looking  baok  at  his  investigations  of  these 
days,  Mr.  Taylor  has  a word  or  two  to  say  about 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  old  part  of  the  west 
front  of  this  ediiice  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to 
Hemegius ; bat  he  finds  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  fumade,  np  to  the  inter- 
laced arches  over  the  great  openings,  is  a part  of 
the  first  building  ereoted  by  Paulinas,  according 
to  Bede,  in  628.  His  ideas  on  this  subject  are 
fully  explained  by  means  of  diagrams. 

In  the  following  year,  1817,  the  friends  started 
on  the  Grand  Tonr.  There  were  the  long  broiling 
drive  to  Brighton,  the  slow  voyage  to  Dieppe, 
Including  a night  at  sea,  and  the  rumbling  ride 
in  the  diligence  to  Paris,  that  are  now  all  things 
' of  the  past, — before,  however,  the  real  journey 
j began,  for  Cresy  was  already  in  Paris.  After 
I a week  in  that  passionate  city,  they  set  oat  for 
Chartres,  and  commenced  their  sketching  opora- 
I tions.  They  measured  and  drew  tbe’cathedral  j 
I and  the  plans  of  Chartres,  Amiens,  Eoaen,  St. 

' Ouen  (Rouen),  Evreux,  Beanvais,  and  Eheima 
I Cathedrals  all  appear  in  the  volume  before  ns, 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  lOO  ft.  to  an  inch.  It  is 
nob  clear,  however,  that  they  measured  them  all, 
though  they  visited  and  examined  them.  They 
mot  with  one  fact  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauvais,  that  impressed  the  author  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  has  related  it  twice,  with  the 
distinction  only  that  ho  calls  the  scone  of  it 
Villiers  in  one  place  and  Villers  in  the  other.  Au 
eleventh-century  church  was  in  the  course  of 
demolition  at  Villiers,  and  the  compuneut  parts 
of  it  were  being  sold,  the  capitals  being  olf'ored 
to  them  at  five  francs  apiece.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  tell  this  tale  twice  with  any  effeob,  bat  the 
persistency  might  have  been  usefnl  at  the  time. 

The  friends  made  a tour  of  pleasure  of  250 
miles  on  foot,  through  Switzerland,  and  then 
came  down  by  Geneva  and  Lyons  to  Marseilles. 
Thence  they  performed  the  feat  of  walking  the 
distance  to  Frejus,  fifty-seven  miles,  before 
dinner.  Mr.  Taylor  sbail  give  his  own  curt 
version  of  this  “ good  joke”  : — 

At  UarBeilles  we  joined  our  friend,  I>Ir.  Sanders,  and  his 
artist,  Mr.  Pucaer.  As  we  had  walked  throuch  Switzerlaud 
and  from  Lyons,  Mr.  Sanders,  on  our  retiiiog  to  rest,  ob- 
aervod  jestiogly,  “ Gentlemen,  as  yoiiare  80  loud  of  walk- 
ing, perhaps  you  would  priTer  dc)ing  so  to-morrow  to 
Frejiis ; it  is  only  lilty-Beveu  miles,  and  whoever  gets  there 
first  shall  order  the  dinner  and  accommodatiou;  we  will 
carry  you-  luggage,"  which  was  pen  de  ehoiea.  “ Agreed," 
Bnid  we  ; *'  good  night." 

At  three  o’clock  we  got  up,  oonsigned  our  tnapsaoks  to 
Andrew,  Mr.  Sanders’s  German  servant,  and  started.  The 
first  eighteen  miles  up  the  Esterelle,  a very  steep  road,  to 
bri-nkfaat.  Mr.  Banders  was  called  about  eight,  and 
Andrew  prepared  to  dress  his  master's  hair,  &e.  “Well, 
Andrew,  are  the  gentlemen  going  to  walk  to-day  ? ” 

I “ Oh  yea,  Bar,  tre  clock  ! ’’  “ What ! ’’  “ Yes,  tre  ciock, 

I Bar!"  “Order  horses — four  directly.  I will  not  have 
, xny hair  dressed,  uor  wait  for  breakfast. " However,  he 
I never  caught  us  up.  The  first  eighteen  miles  his  four 
horses  could  only  go  a loot  pace,  aud  we  arrived  at  Erejus 

I soon  after  six.  At  seven  they  came,  and  found  dinner  all 
ready,  for  which,  and  lodging,  he  Lad  to  pay. 

Mr.  Sanders,  we  may  explain,  was  a retired 
• architect,  and  was  Soane’s  first  pupil.  He 
; joined  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  tour  through  Greece 
• in  the  following  year.  At  Pisa  the  two  tra- 
' vellers  drew  the  cathedral,  baptistery,  and 
i leaning  tower;  and,  subsequently,  they  pub- 
; lisbed  their  drawings.  At  Rome,  too,  they 
[ amassed  materials  for  a work  which  they  ulti- 
' mately  published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Archi- 
t tectural  Antiquities  of  Rome.”  Consequently, 

1 when  we  complain  of  the  selection  of  sketches 
i as  repx'esenting  familiar  buildings,  we  mast 
[ recollect  that  the  author  has  performed  a share 
in  making  them  so.  In  Romo  they  found 
I aud  associated  with  Hardwick,  Donaldson,  VuU 
[ liamy,  Basevi,  Goldicutt,  architects  j Gibson, 

I sculptor;  Eustluke,  Denning,  and  Harlow, 
painters ; and  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Caiiova,  through  a latter  of  introduction  with 
which  Westoiacotb  had  furnished  Mr.  Taylor. 
Barry  started  on  his  Grand  Tour  only  five  days 
after  onr  anthor,  and  for  throe  years  they  were 
frequently  at  the  same  places  within  a day  or 
two  of  each  other,  without,  however,  often 
coming  in  contact.  Cockerell  had  been  over  the 
same  ground  about  five  years  before,  and  was 
well  remembered  by  many  persons  with  whom 
the  friends  met.  This  last  architect,  indeed, 
left  a trail  of  regard  bshind  him  which  Mr. 
Taylor  describes  as  ‘'devotu  n.”  Six  of  these 
young  men,  we  may  add  here,  on  their  return 
to  England,  wore  memboi’S  of  the  Architects’ 


Club,  and  met  at  the  monthly  dinner  at  the 
Thatched  HoQ?e,  where  they  must  have  en- 
joyed many  reminiscences  in  common.  These 
were  Barry,  Cockerell,  Basevi,  Hardwick,  Donald- 
son, and  Taylor. 

In  Greece,  Mr.  Taylor  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  minor 
monuments  of  antiquity.  His  party,  which  now 
consisted  of  four  persons, — for  Mr.  Saudera  and 
his  artist  had  joined  them,  as  indicated  above, — 
made  an  excursion  to  Cbasronea  from  Livadia. 
Here,  with  their  minds  full  of  realisations  of  the 
great  engagements  that  have  made  the  plain 
famous  through  more  than  two  thousand  years 
of  history, — of  the  Bcootians,  Thebans,  Athe- 
nians, and  Philip  of  Maoedon, — they  were  re- 
called to  the  present  by  the  stumble  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  horse  over  a block  of  slippery  white 
marble  which  cropped  up  in  the  road.  He 
looked  back  at  the  cause  of  the  jolt,  and  saw  an 
indication  of  sculpture  on  the  marble,  which 
induced  him  to  call  a halt,  and  make  an  explo- 
ration. Some  peasants  working  close  by  were 
brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  party,  aud  by 
their  united  efforts  they  succeeded  in  disinter- 
ring the  colossal  head  of  a lion,  weighing  about 
three  tons;  none  other,  in  fine,  than  that 
described  by  Pausanias  as  having  been  ereoted 
to  ornament  the  tomb  of  the  Saored  Band  of  the 
300  Thebans,  who,  till  they  fell  before  Philip, 
had  never  been  conquered.  Further  research 
yielded  more  fragmeuts,  inolnding  one  of  the 
hind  legs,  which  was  2 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter. 
The  satisfaction  of  this  discovery  was  great ; for 
as  Strabo  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  tomb  having 
been  erected,  aud  Pausanias  more  minutely 
described  it,  successive  travellers  bad  sought  for 
it  with  curiosity,  without,  however,  succeeding 
in  tiudiog  it.  Gell,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hammond, 
and  Holland, — all  mention  this  lion  and  their 
unavailing  search  for  it.  Ou  the  return  of  the 
party  to  Athens,  they  apprised  the  English 
consul  and  other  persons  of  influence  of  the  dis- 
covery; aud  when  Mr.  Taylor  became  Civil 
Arebibeob  to  the  Navy  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade  the  Admiralty  Board  to  allow  it  to  be 
brought  home  in  one  of  their  vessels.  But  the 
lion  is  still  iu  the  land  where  the  generona 
victors  placed  it.  M.  Siegel  has  published  a 
restoration  of  it  iu  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Sue. 
Arobeol.  di  Roma,”  1856,  a facsimile  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor;  and  there  is  now  a oast  of 
it  iu  the  British  Musenm.  As  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
points  ont,  the  attitude  ia^'xpressive  of  angry 
deflanco,  inasmuch  as  the  heroes  it  commemo- 
rated were  defeated.  In  Siegel’s  restoration  it 
is  sealed  on  its  haunches,  with  its  mouth  slightly 
opened  as  thongh  giving  utterance  to  an  angry 
growl.  As  Mr.  Taylor’s  claim  to  the  discovery 
was  lost  sight  of,  he,  as  late  as  1863,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  oast  at  the  British  Museum  from 
Athens,  made  it  known  to  ihe  authorities,  iu  a 
correspondence  printed  in  full. 

Brigands  aud  quarantine  wore  the  chief  dis- 
comforts to  be  dreaded  in  Greece.  There  were 
ntither  at  Marathon,  though  two  days  before 
they  visited  that  place  they  were  stopped  in  au 
exonrsion  to  Anchesmus,  beoauae  other  persons 
were  performing  quarantine  there.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  but  little  enthusiasm  for  Marathon  : — 

“Sunday,  June  2l8t.  Set  out  at  six  o’clock  for 
ilaratUou,  intending  to  go  by  Tradna;  but  after  two 
hours'  travelliog  we  came  to  a full  stop  in  the  midst  of, 
UQtraversed  mountains,  and  found  our  guides  bsd  lost 
their  way.  An  hour  or  two  were  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
find  a track ; but,  after  all,  we  were  obliged  to  return  to 
another  convent  wo  had  passed,  and  there  wore  put  in  the 
road ; but  we  came  into  the  plain  by  a village  at  the  south 
end  of  it,  and  not  by  Vradna,  as  we  intended.  VTe  tru- 
versed  tho  plain  to  that  place,  and  were  persuaded  to  pro- 
ceed to  Marathon,  where  we  dined  and  slept.  It  is  a 
miserable  village  between  two  hills,  lying  out  of  the  plain, 
next  the  sea,” 

It  was  generally  difficnlt  to  procure  horses, 
and  many  delays  had  to  be  endured  on  that 
account.  Bub  the  travellers  pushed  on  and  on 
from  Athens  to  the  island  of  Egina,  Corinth, 
Xuuthe,  and  thenoe  to  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
back  again  to  Rome,  where  in  the  course  of  tho 
winter  they  finished  their  drawings  and  mea- 
surements for  their  Roman  work.  Ou  the  way 
home  to  England  their  sympathies,  of  oonrse, 
were  entirely  with  classic  art.  Every  temple, 
triumphal  arch,  and  antique  fragment  on  their 
r..-taru  journey  had  a charm  for  them  which  their 
experiences,  doubtless,  intensified,  Ouly 
tmo  Gothic  building  on  the  route  is  illustrated, 
which  is  that  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 
There  are  two  highly  finished  drawings  of  this 
building,  showing  the  two  churches,  one  over 
the  other;  although,  we  obeerve,  there  was 
only  part  of  a day  spent  there.  These  are 
probably  the  result  of  some  subsequent  visit. 


Mr.  Taylor  prepares  a sheet,  placing  the  plans 
of  the  classic  temples  in  jnxtii  position  with  those 
of  the  cathedrals,  which  is  given  in  this  portion 
of  his  work.  A second  sheet  shows  us  the  rela- 
tive west  elevations,  to  the  same  scale,  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athene,  and  of  York 
Minster.  On  this  subject  tho  author  remarks, 
that  the  conatruotion  and  fioish  of  the  marble 
temples  is  certainly  most  beautiful,  but  tho 
magnitude  and  aocoramodatlon  for  worshippers 
in  the  cathedrals  surpass  them.  He  leaves  his 
readers,  he  eaya,  “ to  indulge  in  any  reflections 
that  may  occur  to  them  on  the  comparison.” 
But  adds,  that  his  is  a “ plain  uavarnibhed  tale,” 
which  he  hopes  will  be  useful.  Iu  the  face  of 
tho  illustrations,  since  published  by  Cockerell, 
Donaldson,  Gandy,  and  others,  his  sketches  may 
be  considered  rough,  bat  he  trusts,  modestly, 
they  will  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth." 

After  this  Mr.  Taylor’s  experiences  are 
English.  He  and  his  friend  settled  down  in 
London  as  the  first  tenants  of  Mr,  Peto’a  New 
Fornival’s  Inn.  They  occupied  themselves  with 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  their  work 
on  Rome,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  a variety  to 
the  usual  smoothness  of  their  road,  they  met 
with  obstructions  that  were  the  results  of  two 
fires,  and  a bankrnptoy  ou  the  part  of  their 
printers  and  publishers.  Five  hundred  copies 
of  the  woik,  the  price  of  which  was  18  gnineas 
aud  2'i  guineas,  on  India  paper,  were  bnrnt  in 
Mr.  Moyes’s  premises.  Their  first  new  under- 
taking was  to  assist  Britton  with  his  work  on 
Cauterbnry  Cathedral.  They  offered  to  make 
all  the  necessary  drawings,  con  amore,  and  he 
closed  with  them. 

More  than  ouco  in  the  course  of  his  life  the 
anthor  approached  the  consummation  of  de- 
sirable events,  and  th«»n  drifted  away  again 
before  he  drew  sufficiently  close  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  it.  Thus,  when  friendly  with 
Wilkie,  there  was  a proposition  to  make  him  a 
Royal  Academician,  which  was  not  carried  into 
effect ; and  at  another  time,  there  was  a prospect 
of  associating  himself  with  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
which  also  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  appears  to  have  obtained  the  lucrative 
post  of  Surveyor  of  Buildings  to  tho  Admiralty, 
with  the  least  possible  exertion.  The  appoint- 
ment being  vacant,  he  resolved  to  apply  for  it, 
when  he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Lushiogton,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  get  three  certifi- 
cates from  members  of  his  own  profession,  and 
three  from  bankers  or  meruhants,  and  send  them 
to  Lord  Melville  with  his  application.  .He  ob- 
tained tbe  requisite  testimonials  from  Messrs. 
Soane,  Nash,  and  Smirke,  architects,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (banker).  Sir  Thomas  Reid  (mer- 
chant), Sir  John  Rae  Reid  (merchant),  his 
father’s  solicitor,  his  master,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and 
Mr.  Burton  ; sent  them  iu  ; and  in  the  course  of 
a few  days  received  tbe  appointment.  He  re- 
tained this  post  for  thirteen  years.  In  1827,  tho 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV., 
became  Lord  High  Admiral,  and,  ccnseqnently, 
the  head  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  department.  His  snb- 
ordinate  records  that  be  never  met  a kinder 
mau,  and  gives  several  instances  of  his  nice 
consideration  for  others.  Among  other  details 
he  relates  the  oircnmstances  attending  the  ex- 
traction of  the  pillars  from  the  facade  of  the 
Admiralty. 

One  day  the  Duke  told  him  be  was  going  to 
have  a large  party  at  Lis  official  residence,  and 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  but  one  entrance  to 
it  was  very  inconvenient.  “ I wish  you  to  con- 
sult with  George”  (Colonel  Fitzdarence),  he 
added ; ” he  is  a good  arohiteot,  and  between 
you,  I dare  say,  you  will  Lit  upon  some  remedy 
for  this  on  a future  occasion.”  Mr.  Taylor  de- 
clared be  had  a remedy  ready  contrived,  wJiich 
he  could  explain  aud  carry  into  execution  in 
time  for  the  party  next  day,  if  the  Duke  would 
give  him  leave.  He  had  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  was  prepared  with  a model  showing 
the  alteration. 

“ I soon  fetched  tbe  model,  -which  consist'-d  in  removing 
one  column  from  tbe  facade  on  each  side  cl'  the  entrance, 
and  Bustainiiig  the  entablature  by  ao  architrave  of  cast 
iron  similar  to  that  to  bo  removed.  The  Duke  said, 
‘Excellent,  let  it  be  done  forthwith.  A'cti  say  it  can  bo 
doue  in  time,  which  seems  ahnoiit  impossible.’  ‘T  am 
quite  sure  of  it, ‘ said  I.  Mr.  Croker  had  some  time  pre- 
viously sent  for  me  and  said,  ‘I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr, 
Taylor,  to  tell  you  1 am  the  organ  of  the  Board,  and  any 
direotiooB  you  may  receive  for  alterations  from  bis  Royal 
Highness,  you  will  refer  to  me.’  I tberelbro  went  at  once 
am?  informed  Mr.  Croker  of  this.  ‘ Very  well,  leave  it 
with  me.’ " 

The  surveyor  had  no  idea  of  thus  abandoning 
his  pat  scheme,  and  urged  that  ha  must  give 
orders  for  its  execution  immediately,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  oompleiion  iu  lima.  But  Mr.  Croker 
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•was  ioexorable.  In  this  dilemma  the  author, 
who  seems  never  to  have  been  at  a loss  for  a 
first-class  adviser,  consulted  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn.  “ He  paced  the  room  as  if  in  a soliloquy, 
saying,  soffo  voce,  * Take  care  o/  yourself,  and 
nevermind  Crolicr.'  ‘My  dear  friend,  it  is  an 
awkward  position  you  are  in,  I cannot  advise 
you.’  Whereupon  I made  drawings,  and  took 
t hem  to  Maudsley,  who  undertook  to  perform  the 
work  on  receiving  my  order  to  do  so.”  In  the 
afternoon  ,he  observed  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr. 
Smirke  in  consultation  over  the  case,  across  the 
street.  He  went  to  them  and  urged  his  point, 
but  still  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  it.  How- 
ever, the  next  day  he  received  a letter  from  the 
Dake,  which  enabled  him  to  set  to  work.  A /ac- 
sitnile  of  the  letter  is  inserted. 

In  1830,  when  on  bis  way  to  Stangate  to  give 
directions  concerning  the  repair  of  the  docks  at 
Deptford,  Mr.  Taylor  observed  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  and  a stranger,  in  a gateway,  examining 
what  he  took  to  be  a block  of  Portland  stone 
carved  into  a Corinthian  cornice.  ” What  a fine 
block  of  stone  you  have  there,”  he  exclaimed. 
They  laughed,  and  Barry  replied,  “ Let  mo 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Ranger : this  block  of 
stone,  as  you  think  it,  is  composed  of  his  patent 
concrete,  and  is  going  up  as  a cornice  in  a house 
now  building  in  Pall-mall.”  This  led  to  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Ranger  to  consider  the 
applicability  of  concrete  to  the  works  in  the 
docks,  and  its  nltimato  use  there,  as  well  as  at 
Chatham,  in  1834.  The  large  storehouse  at 
Chatham,  540  ft.  long,  was  cracking,  and  coming 
to  pieces.  It  was  imperative  that  it  shonld  be 
attended  to,  and  it  was  successfully  underpinned 
and  furnished  with  a solid  foundation  of  con- 
crete, without  the  removal  of  the  enormoos 
quantities  of  stores  it  contained.  An  account  of 
the  process  employed  was  communicated  by  the 
author  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  about  two  years  afterwards, 
•which  is  reprinted  in  the  volnme  before  ns. 
Mr.  Tsylor  designed  the  Proprietary  School  at 
Lee,  and  erected  it  in  concrete.  It  was  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  Propyleum  at  Athens, 
“ with  central  portico  and  side  ones,  with 
Doric  columns,  full  entablature  over,  try- 
glyphs,  &c.,”  all  in  concrete.  The  new 
Admiral’s  House  at  Sheerness  was  built  upon 
a foundation  of  concrete.  But,  once  the  new 
material  failed  : because,  we  would  add  in  paren- 
thesis, not  rightly  managed.  This  was  at  Wool- 
wich, where  a graving  dock  had  been  built  of  it, 
with  a facing  of  granite.  When  finished,  andad- 
venturouslydeepened  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
bottom,  4 ft.  deeper,  he  perceived  to  his  horror 
that  the  floor  of  it  heaved  “like  the  heaving  of 
a human  breast.”  He  reported  the  failure  to  the 
Board  with  deep  sorrow,  and  a consultation  was 
agreed  upon.  Mr,  Walker  was  called  in,  who 
prescribed  granite  for  a first-class  dock,  but  he 
ultimately  took  fright  at  the  subterranean  springs 
that  had  proved  the  masters  of  the  concrete, 
the  dock  was  abandoned,  and  a large  basin  only 
formed. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Taylor  was  required  by 
the  Board  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  some 
damage  that  had  been  done  to  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  in  a great  storm.  He  relates,  with 
great  simplicity,  his  assumption  of  familiarity 
with  the  diving-bell.  When  the  descent  was 
accomplished,  he  found  huge  masses  of  limestone 
rolled  up  from  the  toe  of  the  work  on  to  the  top, 
one  of  which  was  of  eight  tons  weight,  as  well 
as  breaches  in  the  general  line.  When  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms,  surveying,  he 
observed  that  blood  was  oozing  from  the  nose, 
eyes,  and  ears  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  who 
accompanied  him. 

The  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham,  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Taylor,  with  the  wards 
in  separate  pavilions.  He  quotes  from  the  report 
of  the  Commission  for  the  organisation  of  mili- 
tary hospitals,  the  favourable  opinions  that  have 
been  passed  upon  it,  and  plumes  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  the  new  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  is  pre- 
cisely similar  in  plan  to  his  design.  He  was 
desired,  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  make 
plans  for  a larger  building  at  Sheerness,  for  1,000 
men;  bat  this  was  not  carried  out. 

Mr.  Taylor  built  the  east  side  of  the  new 
square  at  Charing-cross,  which,  after  King 
William’s  accession,  with  his  permission  was  to 
be  called  King  William  IV.’s  Square.  But  the 
name  was  considered  unadvi-able,  perhaps  un- 
wieldy, by  “the  Woods  and  Forests”  among  other 
authorities.  Our  author  repaired  to  St.  James’s, 
intent  upon  suggesting  to  the  King  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  it  the  name  of  the  victory  in 
which  Nelson  fell.  Here  he  found  Sir  Thomas 


Hardy  waiting,  among  other  officers,  for  an 
audience,  and  as  the  great  hero  died  in  his  arms 
he  considered  him  a more  fitting  person  than 
himself  to  make  the  suggestion.  He  therefore 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  his  mission,  but 
Sir  Thomas  would  not  take  upon  himself  the 
ungracious  task.  However,  Mr.  Taylor  waited 
his  turn,  saw  the  King,  made  his  proposal  of  the 
alteration  of  title,  and  succeeded  in  his  object. 
“ I see,”  said  his  Majesty;  “ give  me  your  plan, 
— pen  and  ink,”  and  writing  “ Trafalgar-square, 
William  Rex,”  banded  it  back  to  him  : " There, 
take  that  to  Lord  Duncannon.” 

At  last  the  day  came  when  there  was  a change 
of  luck.  Lord  Dalmeny  and  Lord  Minto,  both 
new  members  of  the  Board,  considered  it  would 
be  a saving  to  pension  off  the  surveyor  and 
appoint  an  officer  of  Engineers  in  his  place; 
which  officer,  Mr.  Taylor  found,  was  to  be  Captain 
Brandreth,  then  about  to  marry  Lord  Dalmeny’s 
niece.  As  misfortunes  never  come  singly  in 
ordinary  people’s  experience,  so  they  came  in 
conples  in  that  of  our  octogenarian.  No  sooner 
was  he  deprived  of  his  post  than  scarlet  fever 
' visited  his  large  family,  and  his  wife,  with  two 
children,  died  of  it.  He  thought  first  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  appointment  of  district 
surveyor,  and  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  West- 
minster he  commenced  a contest,  which  he 
declined  on  learning  that  another  competitor, 
the  late  Mr.  Howell,  had  performed  the  duties 
for  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  surveyor. 
The  autographs  of  most  of  the  leading  architects 
of  the  day,  collected  as  referees  to  his  ability, 
are  photo-lithographed  by  Messrs.  Whiteman  & 
Bass,  and  form  an  interesting  page.  Ultimately 
Mr.  Taylor  embarked  in  building  in  Tyburnia 
and  Westbnrnia.  He  built,  he  tells  us,  the  west 
end  of  Hyde  Park-square,  Chester-place,  and 
the  south  side  of  Gloucester-square.  Then  he 
built  a house  in  Westbourne-terrace,  and  lived 
in  it.  He  also  built  Orsett  House,  adjoining  the 
last,  both  of  which  were  kept  low  to  give  a view 
of  Mr.  Gundy’s  church.  He  then  took  five  acres 
of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  estate.  But  bad 
times  came;  and  the  great  fortune  that  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  within  his  grasp  gradually 
vanished. 

Bat  the  formation  of  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way, the  Regent’s  Canal  Railway,  and  the  North 
Kent  Railway  brought  him  fresh  employment, 
the  nature  of  which  is  detailed.  The  proposal 
to  continue  the  latter  from  Stroud  to  Dover 
brought  him  into  communication  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  of  whose  letters  upon  the  subject 
he  gives  fac  similes.  But  he  met  with  but  little 
support  from  him ; especially,  he  refused  to  have 
his  name  appear  as  a patron.  No  one,  the  Duke 
declared,  used  railways  less  than  he  did  ; but  on 
public  grounds  he  would  assist  the  construction 
of  this  one.  The  plana  were  completed  and  de- 
posited in  due  time,  and  the  Bill  drawn  by  Dor- 
ringtons,  with,  unfortunately,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  list  of  commissioners.  As  soon  as 
the  insertion  of  his  name  was  perceived  by  the 
Duke,  he  resolutely  withdrew  from  all  relation 
with  the  project.  A violent  opposition  from  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  ensued,  which 
was  so  far  successful  as  to  end  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Bill  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Taylor 
relates  that  he  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  this 
abortive  scheme  to  the  amount  of  3,0001.,  owing 
to  hia  neglect  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the 
directors  to  an  agreement  to  recompense  him. 
This  is  the  line  subsequently  taken  up  and 
carried  out  as  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway. 

If  any  one  should  ask  why  the  octogenarian 
architect  has  given  us  all  these  particulars,  they 
will  fiud  that  he  has  prepared  an  answer  to  the 
question.  He  says  most  minds  endeavour  to  do 
some  good,  or  to  leave  some  record  in  this  life; 
that  he  feels  these  desires ; that  he  hopes  to 
show  he  was  persevering and|industrions ; audio 
convey  some  information  to  the  rising  members 
of  his  profession  that  may  be  generally  useful 
and  instructive.  And  when  we  have  looked 
through  his  account  of  his  successes,  failures, 
and  mistakes,  we  feel  that  he  may  not  have 
fallen  altogether  short  of  hia  aim. 


IVIicroscoplc  Pbotograpby  put  to  Good 
Use. — Paris  is  said  to  contain  1,400  trained 
pigeons,  so  that  there  is  a prospect  of  obtaining 
news  by  this  means  as  long  as  the  siege  lasts. 
On  the  17th  ult.  a pigeon  arrived  from  Tours 
with  a small  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a Govern- 
ment despatch,  and  116  private  letters,  were 
photographed  in  microscopic  characters. 


ON  COLOUR  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  four  letters  addressed  by  Mr,  Edmond 
Sharpe  to  the  Builder,  on  this  subject,  since 
August  last,*  have  been  collected  by  him  into  a 
good-looking  pamphlet, f and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thus  read  again  by  many  who  saw  them  in  their 
previous  form.  Their  collection  serves  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  has  “ had  his  say,”  or,  at 
least,  a share  of  it,  and  gives  a fair  opportunity 
for  a glance  at  the  various  views  on  this  much- 
vexed  question.  The  existence  of  parties  in  the 
matter  is  constantly  forcing  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion,— the  Mono  (or  Oligo  rather)  and  Poly 
schools,  now  in  conflict  almost  internecine,  now 
in  temporary  amicable  compromise ; the  “ Droit  ” 
and  “ Gauche,”  with  all  the  formalities  of  hos- 
tility; and  a “ Centre”  between  the  two,  com- 
prising  the  very  large  Cave  of  Adullam  of 
chromaticians.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  devoted  his 
well-known  skill  and  fertility  of  illustration  to 
these  letters,  and,  with  the  art  of  an  advocate, 
has  pub  forward  all  the  most  prominent  points 
of  his  side  of  the  question,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  we  (who  knew  it  already)  do  not  fail  to  sea 
indications  enough  that,  on  occasion,  he  could  be 
an  impartial,  as  he  is  an  accomplished,  judge. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  general  bearings 
of  any  art  practice  should  be  often  and  tho- 
roughly discussed  from  the  first,  and  especially 
at  the  time  when  discussion  may  be  of  immediate 
value.  A correspondent  of  the  Builder  (p.  649, 
ante),  a little  while  since,  said  that  “ our  theory 
of  restoration  has  to  bo  perfected,  now  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  done.”  Perhaps  this  is  nob  far  from  a 
specimen  of  most  human  doings.  History  sees 
so  much  more  of  the  field  than  the  makers  of 
history. 

Any  consideration  which  we  give  it  seems  to 
lead  us,  in  the  desire  for  illustration,  well  away 
from  our  immediate  subject  into  geueralitiee, — 
“ to  follow  any  road  far  enough  may  lead  us  to 
the  world's  end.” 

The  Cistercians,  to  whose  discipline  and 
customs  Mr.  Sharpe  points  with  pleasure, — 
quoting,  by  the  way,  some  of  the  instructions  of 
their  rule  not  closely  touching  the  question  of 
colour  with  an  evident  relish, — seem  in  so  many 
respects  under  a different  sky  from  ourselves  that 
most  of  us  find  a difficulty  in  realising  their 
austere  and  toilsome  lives,  and  their  rigid  order. 
Mr.  Sharpe  “ having  visited  the  remains  of  all 
this  order  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  ” 
(a  task  no  donbb  undertaken  in  a holiday  spirit, 
but  without  a holiday  desultoriness,  and  that 
should  surely  be  completed  by  the  publication  of 
a volume  on  the  subject),  must  after  such  a quest 
have  in  hia  mind  plenty  of  river  valleys  with  his 
favourite  buildings  “ devoid  of  all  florid  orna- 
mentation ” in  the  midst,  wood-crowned  hills  in 
summer  and  autumn  leafage,  not  to  speak  of  the 
skies  and  purple  sunsets;  and  we  donbb  whether 
the  fiercely  ascetic  character  of  the  men  that 
erected  their  homes  among  these  scenes  comes 
up  as  more  than  an  occasional  recollection,  when 
the  images  of  the  buildings  and  their  surround- 
ings “flash  on  the  inward  eye.”  The  harmony 
of  simple  forms,  regular  repetitions  and  symme- 
tries, with  pastoral  scenery,  no  one  disputes ; 
but  how  the  luxuriance,  and  rich  beauty  and 
plenty,  and  the  air  of  glad  content,  seem  to  con- 
trast with  the  stern  life  that  a Sb.  Bernard  of 
Clairvanx  would  .have  lived  there,  and  made  to 
reflect  itself  on  the  architecture  of  his  house ! 
Are  there  not  two  sets  of  tendencies  in  human 
nature,  each  with  its  own  interest,  the  one  neces- 
sarily excluding  the  other  as  far  as  it  is 
dominant, — the  enjoying  (of  course  we  only  need 
to  speak  of  good  and  pure  enjoyments)  and  the 
self-denying  impulses  ? The  expression  of  the 
one  being  : — 

“ Beautiful  earth,  and  could  we  eliminate  onlv 
This  vile  hungering  impulse,  this  demon  within  us  of 

craring, 

Life  were  beatitude,  living  a perfect  divine  satisfaction.” 
Contrasting  with  the  other’s  : — 

“ Humiliations  and  exaltations  combining ; 
Exaltations  sublime,  and  jet  diviner  abasements. 
Aspirations  from  Bomething  most  shameful  here  upon 

earth,  and 

In  our  poor  selves  to  something  most  perfect  above  iu  the 

heavens.” 

May  it  not  be  that  these  contradiotiens  are 
part  of  a natural  order  ? And  may  not  the 
links  by  which  these  tendencies,  themselves  as 
at  opposite  poles,  are  conueobed,  forming  the 
multiform  and  many-sided  human  nature,  be 
also  thus  regarded  ? 


* See  pp.  621,  742,  781,  and  820,  a7ite. 
t “ Four  Letters  on  Colour  in  Churches,  on  Walls,  and 
in  Windows."  Bj  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Spon  & Co.  1870. 
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In  aroliitecture,  Mr.  Sharpe  and  his  school, 
with  their  love  of  pare  form,  "noble  and 
stately  proportions  ; ” " gracefolness  in  the  com- 
position of  carTed  work  ; " foliage,  arabesques, 

and  diaper-work  of  the  greatest  elegance  and  of 
'infinite  variety,  arranged  chiefly  in  geometrical 
patterns;”  feminine  fairness  and  gracefulness;” 
and  dislike  of  the  “ painful  glare  of  common 
glass,” — are  a remove  or  two  from  the  original 
Cistercians,  with  their  rigid  exclusion  of  “ Super- 
Jluitates,  et  curiositatcs  notahiles  in  ..  . 
cedificiis,”  &c.,  and  the  “ VitrecB  albm fiant."  And 
is  this  the  happy  moan  ? Or  does  a further  pro- 
gress in  the  same  direction  land  us  in  “gaudy 
colonr,”  "harlequinades,”  “tawdry  finery,” 
“ meretricious  decoration,”  " an  art  which  is 
lower  than  that  of  sign-painting?”  "Hardly 
80,”  the  advocates  of  colour  reply.  "The 
healthy  eyo  and  mind  ask  for  colour;  the  defect 
of  excess  only  occurs  when  there  is  want  of 
power,  and  skill  of  delicacy  of  hand,  and  eye, 
and  mind  ; colour  may  bo  carried  to  any  force, 
if  properly  regulated  ; vulgar  colour  is  only  un- 
harmonised colour,  or  in  the  wrong  place ; 
though  it  may  be  true  that  " the  finer  the  eye 
for  colonr  the  less  it  will  require  to  gratify  it  in- 
tensely” (J.  Ruskin,  “Two  Paths”);  that  less 
must  not  be  under  a certain  quantity ; and, 
again,  Mr.  E.  L.  Cutts  (at  p.  690,  ante),  “ Every 
great  school  of  architecture  used  decorative 
colour  (and  historical  painting  and  sculp- 
ture besides),  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
its  great  public  bnildiogs.”  Can  there  be  a 
right  or  a wrong  on  this  general  question,  which 
is  simply  one  of  preferences  ? In  the  colour 
controversy  there  are,  however,  certain  not 
necessarily  connected  matters  that  strangely 
intermingle : it  has  been  remarked  that  there  is 
sometimes  a strong  tinge  of  what  (for  want  of 
a better  name)  we  may  call  ascetic  feeling  in 
many  of  those  who  are  the  lovers  of  strong 
-colour,  and  some  other  matters  reprehended  by 
Mr.  Sharpe ; and  that  those  influenced  by  the 
"characteristic  sentiment  of  national  sobriety  in 
matters  of  taste  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religious 
feeling  ” have  often  a very  bright  and  genial 
outlook  on  the  world  and  things  in  general.  We 
think  we  may  feel  a hearty  satisfaction  that, — 
notwithstanding  all  the  influences  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  grinding  us  down  to  an  exact  corre- 
■apondenco  in  every  feature  of  our  characters, 
rubbing  off  the  angles  to  a shocking  extent, — 
we  find  so  many  indications  of  that  infinite 
variety,  which,  when  co-existing  with  some  im- 
portant concords,  gives  the  beet  hope  of  vitality 
and  consequent  progress  in  the  future. 

It  seems  pretty  evident  that  buildings  with 
claims  to  a considerable  antiquity  occupy  a dif- 
ferent position  from  that  of  the  general  mass  of  new 
or  modern  edifices.  They  have  had  ther  finish- 
ing done  by  the  band  of  Time.  Their  charm 
consists,  when  we  can  get  them  fixed  in  the 
imagination,  so  much  in  the  interest  due  to  their 
history, — to  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
them,  or  within  sight  of  their  walls, — to  the  men 
who  have  made  them  the  scene  of  their  energy 
or  their  devotedness,  or  their  high  humanity  ; 
blended  in  an  undefinable  war  with  the  tender 
beauty  given  by  the  hands  of  Time  and  Nature 
in  the  sober  harmonised  tints,  even  in  the  gentle 
progress  of  decay.  .“They  belong  partly  to 
those  who  bnilt  them,  and  partly  to  all  the 
generations  of  mankind  who  are  to  follow^us.” 
Such  charms  as  these,  which  can  be  only 
slowly  attained,  which  mostly  point  to  a very 
high  order  of  excellence  iu  the  architecture,  or 
•its  preservation  wonld  rarely  have  been  secured 
ought,  when  we  find  them,  to  be  considered  as 
calling  only  for  maintenance  (upholding),  and 
little  more.  The  case  is,  however,  rarer  than 
we  sometimes  think.  Many  buildings  once 
again  stripped  of  the  “ conservative  whitewash,” 
with  which  (to  quote  Mr.  Sharpe’s  eulogy  on  our 
grandfathers),  " they  considerately  covered  them 
up,  and  so  preserved  them  for  us,” — are,  barring 
Buoh  tinges  of  half-destroyed  colour  as  we  find 
on  them,  restored  to  us  as  if  time  bad  gone  over 
them,  but  had  forgotten  to  impress  them  with 
his  seal.  Even  then  they  seem  so  like  fossilised 
history  and  art,  so  inclined  to  retire  themselves 
from  an  intimate  alliance  with  modern  life,  so 
full  of  a nature  of  their  own,  in  fact,  that  only 
people  of  very  strong  character,  very  full  of 
force  with  some  work  of  undoubted  value  to 
bring  forward,  care  to  thrust  themselves  on  the 
mind  and  eye,  when  the  work  of  ages  is  the 
background.  Perhaps,  with  reference  to  old 
buildings  generally,  no  safer  proposition  could 
be  made,  nor  one  that  would  meet  with  a more 
general  assent  than  this, — that  in  dealing  with 
the  heirlooms  of  nations,  each  generation  should 


do  its  very  best,  as  might  surely  be  allowed,  if, 
say,  a Michelangelo  filled  with  story  the  bare 
walls  and  vaults  of  Sb.  Paul’s, — or  that  it  should 
be  very  little,  and  that  little  of  the  moat  careful 
and  least  obtrusive  kind.  Also  that,  iu  new 
buildings  boldness  and  vigour  are  pleasant,  and 
such  buildings  are  clear  from  all  the  limitations 
— the  sentimental  reverences,  let  us  say,  that 
properly  belong  to  works  with  an  eorngo. 

Space  wonld  fail  ns  to  consider  in  sequence 
the  various  questions  Mr.  Sharpe’s  letters  would 
beguile  US  to  speak  about ; we  will,  therefore, 
merely  allude  to  the  matter  of  “ cost,” — to  say 
that  it  is  hardly  in  the  question.  The  sums  that 
aro  spent  over  “ the  purchase  of  so  many  square 
feet  of  deeply-coloured  and  almost  opaque 
stained  glass  ” may  have  only  produced  in  some 
cases  " gaudy  pictures  and  grotesquely-dressed 
figures,”  poor  and  vulgar  results ; but  the 
English  nation  is  surely  rich  enough,  and  ought 
to  be  willing  enough,  to  consider  only  the  fitness 
and  not  at  all  the  cost  of  whatever  even  the  most 
exacting  of  dreamers  (at  all  rational)  would  ask 
for  public  buildings,  and  this  of  set  purpose  and 
continually.  Hawthorne,  in  his  "|Note  Books,” 
recently  published,  says  : — " It  takes  down  one’s 
overweening  opinion  of  the  present  time,  to  see 
how  many  kinds  of  beauty  and  magnificence 
have  heretofore  existed,  and  are  now  passed 
away  and  forgotten ; and  to  find  that  we,  who 
suppose  that,  in  all  matters  of  taste,  our  age  is 
the  very  flower-season  of  the  time,  that  we  are 
poor  and  meagre  as  to  many  things  in  which 
they  are  rich.  There  is  nothing  gorgeous  now. 
We  live  a very  naked  life.”  This  sentence  of 
the  kindly  and  observant  American,  written  in 
Englaii'l,  almost  takes  away  any  unpleasant 
taste  that  the  word  in  italics  may  have  con- 
tracted by  being  misused  by  Mr.  Sharpe’s  " small 
tradesman.” 


SCULPTURE  AND  SCULPTORS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Ik  spite  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
inartistic  age,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been  so 
many  chances  of  getting  artistically  educated  as 
at  the  present  moment.  Daily  does  there  seem 
to  spring  up  some  new  society  or  organisation 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  before  the 
student  some  fresh  means  of  study  and  improve- 
ment, Books,  in  almost  countless  numbers,  are 
at  hand  for  consultation,  and  teachers  more 
than  ready,  and  cheap  enough  in  all  conscience, 
to  devote  all  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
work  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  others  the 
means  of  doing  that  which  society  has  denied 
them  the  opportunity  of  doing  themselves,  able 
as  they  may  consider  themselves,  and  are  ! But 
art-education,  after  all,  if  we  bring  it  down  to  its 
lowest  denomination,  or  raise  it  to  its  very 
highest,  must  depend  mainly, — first,  on  the 
natnral  instinctive  capabilities  of  the  learner, 
and  as  much,  perhaps,  on  the  power,  he  may 
possess  of  looking  at  and  getting  instruction 
out  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  gifted  few 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  artistic  race.  It 
is  in  places  like  the  British  Museum  Sculpture 
Galleries,  for  example,  that  the  sculptor  must 
find  instruction  and  help  in  the  work  he  has  to 
do.  All  the  lectures,  however  learned,  will  be 
to  him  as  nothing  as  compared  with  what  is 
to  be  got  by  sight  and  touch,  and  even  measure- 
ment, of  the  great  works  to  be  found  collected 
together  in  such  a place.  Hence  the  valne  of 
such  a place  and  its  contents,  and  the  infinite 
importance  of  preserving  it  in  suoh  a state  as 
that  no  part  of  its  teaching  power  may  be 
wasted  or  lost. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  from  the  fact 
of  the  opening  of  a neiu  room  in  the  British 
Musenm,  or  rather  the  enlargement  of  the  old 
“Elgin  Room,”  as  it  is  called,  by  the  addition 
of  a square  room  at  the  north  end  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  with  it  of  containing  the  whole  series  of 
marble  slabs,  and  casts  of  the  Greek  frieze  from 
the  Parthenon,  and  from  some  regret  at  the  way 
in  which  these  famous  works  have  been  treated, 
and  are  now  in  coni-oe  of  treatment.  There  is, 
it  is  qnite  certain,  no  small  difference  between 
the  old  Greek  way  of  doing  things,  and  our  own 
modern  way  of  doing  them.  In  Greece,  igno- 
rant and  nnsoientifio  as  it  doubtless  was,  a Par- 
thenon and  no  less,  a great  temple  of  solid 
marble,  and  marvellous  proportions,  was  reared, 
may  we  not  say  so,  to  hold  up  these  very  marble 
slabs,  and  metopes,  and  pediment  figures,  at  a 
cost,  some  say,  of  a million  of  money,  and  all  the 
brains,  and  bands  too,  of  a great  architect  of  the 
works,  and  the  help  likewise  of  all  his  brains 


and  hands  of  a great  sculptor ; nay,  the  greatest 
sculptor  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  was  all 
done  in  ignorant  and  Pagan  days,  in  days  when 
nothing  most  surely  existed  which  is  now 
thought  indispensable  to  human  existence  and 
happiness.  But  iu  contrast  with  this  old  way  of 
doing  things,  what  is  it  that  is  thought  all- 
sufficient  and  good  enongh  to  house  and  bold  np 
these  very  masterpieces  of  the  brains  and  skill 
of  band  of  those  ignorant  and  heathen  work- 
men ? Why,  the  long  awkward  " Greek  room  ” 
has  been  simply  lengthened,  and  that  by  the 
mere  addition  of  a square  compartment  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  divided  from  it  by  square  pilas- 
ters, round  -which,  as  it  wonld  appear,  the  angle 
slabs  of  marble  _are  to  wind  thomselvea.  In 
short,  this  additional  space  thus  fixed  on  to  it, 
is  for  the  make-shift  purpose  of  holding  all  the 
slabs  and  oasts  in  a single  row. 

Before  we  go  farther  it  maybe  as  well  to  note 
that  the  great  temple  from  which  those  fine 
works  of  the  sonlptor’s  art  were  taken  was  some 
210  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  and  that  the  Celia  or 
inner  walled  temple  itself,  and  round  which  the 
columns  stood,  and  on  which  the  frieze  detailed, 
was  about  170  ft.  long  by  about  70  ft.  wide ; so 
that  a room  to  hold  these  marbles,  supposing  the 
whole  of  them  to  be  still  in  existence,  must  have 
been  of  those  dimensions  ; the  marbles,  of  course, 
being  inside  the  walls  of  it,  instead  of  as  in  the 
building  itself  outside  of  it.  They  were  too  far 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  morning 
and  at  noonday  must  have  been  well-nigh  hidden 
under  the  shadow  of  the  projecting  architrave, 
and  the  columns  which  supported  it.  In  the 
early  morning  and  evening  only  could  the  sun 
touch  these  half-hidden  sculptures.  In  the 
Museum  room  they  are  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  eye.  Shakspeare  evidently  thought  little  or 
nothing  of  his  great  dramas  ; he  wrote  them,  and 
left  them  for  people  to  do  what  they  liked  with 
them.  Phidias  worked  out  this  great  sculptured 
frieze  to  fix  it  np  almost  out  of  sight,  and 
simply  as  a mere  record  of  a “procession,” 
without  probably  for  a moment  thinking  of  it  aa 
anything  more  than  that.  But  as  far  as  it  went 
it  was  perfect,  and  no  one  looking  at  it  beneath 
the  shadows  which  covered  it  failed  to  read  and 
to  see  in  it  a true  portraiture  of  a living  and  ever- 
recurring  event;  and,  what  is  more  than  all  to 
our  present  purpose,  everybody  could  see  in  it 
how  the  said  procession  ordered  itself,  and  bow  it 
was  arranged ; indeed,  it  was  ever  there  to  be 
read  as  a faithful  record  of  a past  act,  and  the 
guide,  if  need  be,  to  a future  one.  It  was  the 
Athenians’  stone-book  of  the  great  Panathenaic 
procession. 

Bub  with  us,  to  whom  the  whole  idea  of  the 
procession  is  dead,  and  with  us  who  are  above 
processions,  all  this  intelligible  stone  talk  is 
nothing,  and  of  little  or  no  interest;  and  the  way 
in  which  these  marble  fragments  are  exhibited 
in  the  British  Museum  room  too  clearly  proves  it; 
for  of  arrangement  proper  there  is  actually  none. 
Some  arrangement,  without  doubt, there  is;  but 
it  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  and  is  just  where  it 
ought  not  to  be ; for  not  only  is  all  the  original 
idea  of  the  procession  lost  sight  of,  but  a painful 
impression  of  its  being  all  wrong  is  forced  on 
the  spectator  by  the  ever-painful  fact  of  the 
whole  of  the  slabs,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  it, 
being  permanently  fixed  and  joined  together  as 
thongh  the  separate  slabs  of  the  frieze  were  one 
long  and  perfect  piece.  All  the  joints  between 
the  separate  slabs  being  filled  in  with  stone- 
coloured  cement,  and  oven  where  there  are 
blank  spaces,  and  where  there  are  slabs  missing. 
Surely  it  would  be  much  better  nob  to  fill  in 
with  cement  or  plaster  the  joints  between  those 
slabs  which  are  manifestly  separated  by  lost 
slabs,  and  where  the  subject  is,  of  course,  broken 
and  incomplete.  Indeed,  is  it  not  better,  where 
so  much  is  lost,  to  simply  arrange  the  slabs  side 
by  side,  and  without  any  filling-in  with  new 
cement.  They  are  broken  fragments  of  a once 
perfect  work.  Mr.  Westmacott  has  written 
to  say  that  he  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  arrangement : who  has  to  do  with  it  ? 

It  most  be  recollected  that  when  this  room 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  late  Sir  R. 
Smirke,  there  was  no  door  either  at  the  north  or 
south  ends  of  the  room  : the  entrance-door  was 
at  the  middle  of  one  side  of  it,  the  east  side 
coming  from  the  Egyptian  Room,  and  it  was  at 
this  doorway  that  the  slabs  divided  so  that  the 
door  jambs  represented  the  angles  of  the  cella 
building,  or  the  corners  of  it,  as  you  went  round 
it.  In  the  building  itself  was  represented  the 
actual  Procession,  as  it  took  place,  for  the  Proces- 
sion, afeer  having  collected  itself  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  Propylosa  and  Parthenon,  divided  into 
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two  colamns,  which  proceedeil  castwiird  along 
either  side  of  the  temple,  and  these  having  turned 
to  the  right  and  left  respectively,  reached  the 
an.les  of  the  eastern  front,  and  met  opposite 
the  eastern  door.  Eero  the  bearer  of  the 
“ Peplas,”  or  sacred  veil,  and  the  two  arrephori 
entered  the  temple,  and  delivered  their  sacred 
burdens  to  the  Arcbon, — represented  on  thefrieze 
by  the  way,  and  always  described  as  a God ! — and 
to  the  priestess  of  Minerva.  All  this  is  repre- 
sented on  the  frieze  itself,  and  one  cannot  help 
thinking  what  a much  better  plan  it  would  have 
been,  and  more  “ educational,”  to  have  built  a 
ncry  room  purposely  for  this  magnificent  work, 
of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  <)«((«•  wall 
line  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  so  that  the 
slabs  of  marble  from  the  frieze,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  ic,  and  the  plaster  casts  of  those  slabs 
now  in  foreign  collections,  might  have  been 
placed  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they 
originally  stood  in  the  Temple  itself.  The  sole 
inconvenience  would  have  been  that  the  corner 
slabs  would  have  occupied  the  inner  angles  of  the 
room  instead  of  detailing  round  its  otder  angles, 
but  all  would  have  been  intelligible,  and  the  pro- 
cession might  have  been  read  as  in  the  days  of 
Pcriclesj  gaps  only  occurring  where  parts  of  itare 
for  ever  unfortunately  lost.  Butastill  better  way 
even  than  this,  if  one  could  but  for  a moment 
conceive  such  an  expensive  thing  to  bo  possible, 
would  be  to  construct  a building  with  a court- 
yard in  the  centre  of  it  of  the  exaot  size  of  the 
“cel'a,”  and  to  arrange  the  slabs  round  the 
oi(<L-r  walls  of  it,  so  that  it  should  be  in  very  fact 
a precise  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
celld  wall  of  the  templa  : the  angle  slabs  would 
then  be  right,  and  the  dividing  line  of  the  pro- 
cession seen  as  in  the  temple.  But  of  course 
this  is  too  ambitions  a thought,  and  we  only 
eugizest  it  for  the  future. 

Wo  are  here  only  aiming  at  a few  general 
thoughts  and  hinting  at  one  or  two  improve- 
mc-nts,  and  simply  wondering  at  the  way  in 
which  things  are  done  now-a-duys.  Wo  have 
already  uoted  the  marble-cleaning  proce.sB,  and 
hoped  some  one  would  have  told  us  koto  it  has 
betu  done.  We  would,  with  all  possible  respect, 
now  ask — Mr.  Weatmacolt  having  denied  all 
knowledge  of  such  things — what  has  been  done 


throws  shadows.  Sculpture  is  half  lost  where 
there  are  no  bhadows.  A round  or  square  hole 
in  the  ceiling  of  this  room  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  present  lantern  would  have  been  all-sufficient, 
and,  while  we  are  about  it,  and  with  a fit  of  com- 
nton  sense  on  us,  clear  glais ; so  that  when  our 
poor  English  smoke-and-fog-enveloped  sn-u  does 
shine,  and  show  himself,  this  for-over -blessed 
sunlight  may  at  times  come  in  and  illuminate 
the  bowashed  marbles;  for  surely  never,  from 
the  hour  they  left  the  great  temple  for  which 
they  wore  sculptured,  have  they,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, caught  a glimpse  of  that  sunlight  in  which, 
and  by  which,  they  were  carved  into  a living 
existence. 


11,  It  19  rpcoroni'mdeJ  that,  in  the  schemes  of  competi- 
ion.  it  sha'l  he  provided  that  the  names  of  the  com- 
petitors shall  not  be  known  to  the  jury.” 

A special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
compile  a pamphlet  defining  the  exaot  duties  and 
reponsibilities  of  architects,  theirrelations  to  each 
other,  to  their  clients,  and  to  the  various  parties 
under  their  control ; and  to  give  definitions  and 
explanations  of  the  schednle  of  charge,  and  any 
additions  to  them  that  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary ; and  to  present  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions to  the  next  convention  of  the  Institute ; 
such  report  to  present  what  is,  rather  than  what 
should  be,  the  best  practice  of  the  profession. 


CONTENTIOX  OF  AMEETCAM  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  Architects  commenced 
Nov.  9th,  Thomas  U.  Walter,  LL.D.,  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair,  and  was 
inaugurated  with  the  reading  of  the  annual 
address  by  Mr.  Walter,  which  showed  that  the 
progress  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  year 
has  been  decided  and  healthy.  “Its  influence 
for  good  has  been  felt  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  respectability  as  an  exponent  of  a noble 
and  honourable  profession  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.” 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
P.  B.  Wight,  secretary  of  the  Convention,  read 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Com- 
petition for  Architectural  Works.  The  Conven- 
tion devoted  the  remaining  portion  of  its  evening 
session  to  the  consideration  of  a schedule  of 
terms  regulating  open  and  close  competitions 
for  architectural  works  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  which,  with  slight  amendments,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  terms  regu- 
lating open  and  close  oorapetitions  for  architec- 
tural works,  recommended  to  all  architects, 
building  committees,  and  proprietors  thronghout 
the  country:  — 

1.  The  iiibtructioDB  must  not  rrqniro  more  drawings  or 
estimates  Ilian  are  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  explain 
the  desieo.  and  should  require  that  all  the  designs  suh- 
Bcale,  which  mast  be  clearly 


, , < p ..c  1 i_  • .1  p • mitted  be  drawn  to  a medium  DL- 

to  the  plasicr  casts  Ol  those  slabs  m the  foreign  defined,  and  that  all  perspectives  required  bo  drawn  to 
COllecLioliS  ? They  outbliine  the  very  marble  I the  same  scale  as  the  geometrical  drawings,  and  on  a 
itself  in  brightness  and  newness  of  look,  and  do  j pl*”®  the  corner  of  the  building  nearest  the  point  of 
verily  appear  to  have  been  washed  perfectly 


_ ght  : a deviation  from  which  will  cause  their  rejection. 

Z.  in  case  the  amount  to  be  expended  is  limited,  the 
instructions  must  state  that  an  excess  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  expense  of  excentiog  any  design,  over  and  above  the 
sum  mentioned,  will  exclude  it  from  the  competition,  the 
amount  of  expense  to  be  estimated  by  the  professional 
experts  in  the  jury  j and  in  case  the  amount  to  be  eipeiided 
is  not  fixed,  then  the  competitor  may  use  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  costliness  of  the  design  which  he 
makes. 

3.  A design  will  he  excluded  from  the  competition  if 
sent  in  after  the  stated  ptiiod,  and  if  it  contains  devia- 
tions from  the  instructions.  IC,  from  any  of  the  above 
reosons,  sll  submitt-d  designs  are  rejected,  then  the  jury 


clean.  What  a pity  it  Bet-ms.  Common  plaster, 
if  simply  oiled  once,  and  left  for  time  to  do  its 
woik,  is  hardly  to  he  distinguighed  from  marble 
or  stone ; no  colour  can  be  better,  or  more 
Bculpturegqne  : what,  thLi-oforc,  can  have  induced 
the  powers  that  be  to  go  to  woik  ns  they  have 
done,  and  paint,  or  wash,  or  “ gelatine  ” all  the 
plaeter  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  a newly- 
painted  fashionable  street  door,  and  to  utterly 

destroy — and  this,  at  all  events,  will  not  be  i are  bound  to  publish  reasous  which  led  to  their  verdict 

denied — all  the  harmony  of  colour  between  the  The  period  given  for  preparing  the  design  must  ue  , ^ ^ „ 

matblo  and  the  plnater  BUi  facea.  There  is  now  '""B  <>»lj  f™  perfsoiioe  a desiea  and  pre.  ,5,,  able  to  obtain  only  very  small  pay. 

An  explicit  statement  must  be  given  as  to  the  time  when  j leam  the  real  Cduse. 
the  decision  on  the  merits  of  ihe  designs  is  to  be  ren-  | 
dered,  and  that  all  designs  shall  be  returned  to  the  I 
authors  of  the  same.  An  architect’s  drawings  are  his  | 

own  private  property,  unless  paid  for,  in  which  case  EXPENDITURE  ON  ROYAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
they  are  for  the  sole  --- 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A SELECTION  from  the  year’s  work  of  the 
students,  and  especially  the  rewarded  specimens, 
have  been  exhibited,  as  of  old  time,  and  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last  the  House  in  Queen’s- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  was  thronged  with  the 
friends  of  the  pupils  and  snpportera  of  the 
school.  The  Queen’s  Gold  Medal  has  been 
awarded  to  Mias  Emily  Selous  (who  distinguished 
herself  last  year),  for  a well-modelled  statuette 
of  the  Discobolus.  The  same  lady  exhibits  a 
beautiful  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  models  of 
hands  and  feet,  showing  much  skill.  Miss 
Whiteman  Webb  and  Miss  Edith  Boyle  have 
each  fairly  won  a national  silver  medal,  the  latter 
by  a design  for  a screen.  Miss  Julia  Pooock,  the 
Queen’s  Medallist  of  last  year,  aud  National 
Bronze  Medallist  of  this,  is  versatile  in  her 
talents,  aud  exhibits,  besides  an  ably  modelled 
statuette  from  the  antique  and  a Venus,  paintinga 
aud  drawings  of  heads  from  the  life  and  fruit.  Miss 
Alice  Ellis  and  M'ss  Alice  Locke  (the  latter  for  a 
charming  drawing  of  the  Liliuui  Lancijolmm)^ 
have  each  received  a national  bronze  medal. 
National  book  prizes  (5)  have  been  gained  by 
Miss  Banks,  Miss  James,  Miss  Hancock,  Miss 
E.  Selous,  and  Miss  W.  Webb;  while  what  nro 
termed  local  prizes  (in  competition  only  with 
their  fellow  students,  that  is),  are  awarded  to 
Miss  Banks,  Miss  Bluson,  Miss  Boyle,  Miss 
Berkeley,  Miss  Ashwell,  Miss  Clarke,  Mrs- 
Curter,  Miss  Cooper,  Mies  Canton,  Miss  Ellis, 
Miss  Gibbons,  Miss  Hancock,  Miss  Heutseb, 
Miss  Hopkinson,  Miss  James,  Miss  Hart,  Miss 
Locke,  Miss  E.  Manly,  Mias  Moore,  Miss 
Macaulay,  Mrs.  Pickering,  Miss  Pooock,  Miss 
Selous,  Miss  Sampson,  Mies  Ralph,  Miss  Teget- 
m'.’ir,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mias  W.  Webb, — twenty- 
eight  in  all. 

We  are  glad  to  see  evidences,  if  at  present 
somewhat  immature,  that  the  composition  class 
is  at  work.  Miss  Lamb  and  some  others  show 
talent  in  this  direction,  and  Miss  Annie  B. 
SloQs,  when  she  has  acquired  the  power  ot 
drawing,  will  make  an  illustrator. 

We  htar  lamentations  that  designers  of  some 
skill  who  have  left  the  school  (and  those,  after 
all,  are  rare)  and  are  engaged  with  manufactu- 


in  the  new  square  room  at  the  end  of  the  ” Elgin 
Room”  a plaster  slab,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from  marble  at  first  sight — no  colour  can  be 
better — why,  we  would  ask,  should  so  good  au 
accident  be  brightened  up  to  the  tone  of  Bath- 
post  paper  ? So  much  for  the  colour  of  plaster 
the  colour  of  the  marble  we  lamented  over  before, 
and  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  so  uu- 
wisc-y  treated  as  it  has  been. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  comment  on 


OFFICERS’  DAUGHTERS. 


and  benefit  of  his  client;  bnt 
the  actual  drawings  still  heloogto  (he  architect  who  made 

™Tbe  desiens  thould  bs  ■ubmitfed  to  .jiiry  of  eipetli.  \ two  honorary  eeoretaries  have  resignecl, 

whose  decision  is  lo  be  final.  Oue-haif  of  tbe  jury  shoulJ  | aud  have  published  a letter  showing  wasteful 
be  architects,  and,  in  case  of  au  open  competition  for  a expenditure.  They  say 
public  building,  they  should  bo  selected  by  the  luslitute  ^ j - 

such  doings  in  the  British  Museum  without  going  ' of  Architects  or  its  Boird  of  Trustees,  the  other  half  to  be  ; “ To  prove  that  we  are  not  taking  action  wiih-'Ut  cause 

into  a perplexity  of  details  which  would  probably  Building  Committee  or  owner.  The  we  submit  the  following  facts The  school  at  Lansdown 

h'-,  r,f  fliiuill  intprpkf  to  nil  Lnt  n vpp47  -ecrTr  1“'’^  named  in  the  instructions,  which  they  shall  | (known  as  Lansdown  College),  which  was  purchased  for 

Do  01  8 nail  interest  to  ail  out  a very  lew  very  eanctioned  before  publication,  ho  person  can  be  , the  sum  of  4,5U0/.,  has  had  expended  upon  it  to  prepare 

thoiigritful  persons:  indeed,  to  say  all  that  is  I competent  t>  serve  as  juror  who  submits  a design,  or  is  in  | it  fur  the  reception  of  only  70  pupils,  the  sum  of  21,7451. 

needtul  aud  convincinn,  it  would  be  neceseary  to  I interested  in  any  design  submitted,  or  who  has  is.  ed.,  besides  the  additional  sum  of  3,104L  la  fur- 

write  a spccifioation  of  works  required  to  bj  ' inleutlon  of  p.ttidp.tine  It,  the  evccu.  oi.bioe.'' 

done  at  the  Museum  ; but  we  may  be  allowed,  | o.  All  deo’gus  submitted,  in  open  competitions  for 
perhaps,  to  hint  at  yet  one  or  two  other  things  ' pulilio  buildings,  should  he  publicly  exhibited  two  weeks 
nn  BTnnll  momonf.  Cnnfiriino>  rtiij-af.ltroo  f/i  f.Vila  before  the  decision  is  made. 


of  no  small  moment.  Confining  ourselves  to  this 
small  new  room,  what  a ohauce  was  there  with 
but  a fragment  of  an  idea  out  of  the  jog-trot  of 
the  ” office!”  Why  was  this  room  sky-lighted 
like  a railway  refreshment-room,  and  the  glass 
of  it  painted  or  plastered  over  ? In  u room 
lighted  iu  this  dull  holples.^t  way  there  is,  and  can 
be,  no  shadows  anywhere,  fur  the  light  iu  it  is  too 
uniformly  diffused  : it  comes  from  no  single 
point,  but  from  everywhere.  The  most  perfectly 
lighted  room  for  artistio  purposes  iu  the  world 
is  probably  tbo  Roman  Pantheon,  with  its  huge 
round  eyo  large  enough  t ) throw  iu  light,  but 
not  largi  enough  to  diffuse  the  light  through  it 
all  over  the  whole  space  to  be  lighted.  An 
obje-t  phiced  on  the  wall  of  such  an  ap.artmenb 
is  ihoioughly  well  lighted,  and  well  seen,  bat  not 
too  much  lighted,  and  the  light  in  it  thus  let  in 


In  the  case  of  open  competitions  the  first  premium 
must  rot  bo  less  than  the  amount  which  the  architect 
would  have  received  bud  there  been  no  competition,  and 
at  least  an  equal  nmount  should  be  divided  nmung  the 
other  competitors,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  designs 
submitted. 

8.  It  is  recommended  th.it,  in  close  competitions 
wherein  the  number  of  competitorjis  limited,  a sum  equal 
tij  the  lull  value  of  one  design  be  divided  cquallv  among 
the  authors  of  all  except  the  premiated  de.-ign,  which  shall 
be  compensated  for  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  rule. 

y.  The  instructions  must  state  that  iu  case  the  building 
is  erected  after  any  of  the  designs  are  submitted  in  com- 
petition, it  must  be  given  in  charge  of  the  author  of  the 
firs'  premiated  design,  who  is  to  be  employed  at  the  usual 
compensation ; and  if  any  otheadesigns,  or  part  of  designs, 
arc  ueed,  it  can  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
authors  of  the  same,  and  they  mnst  be  compensated  for 
tbe  full  value  of  the  designs  or  parts  of  designs  used,  irre- 
spective of  the  premiums  that  may  have  been  awarded. 

10.  Iho  premiums  must  be  swarded,  under  all  circum- 
stances, for  the  designs  which  may  have  been  a.tmilted  iu 
competition. 


The  digging  of  a well,  the  contract  for  which  stands 
thus  in  the  minutes  To  construct  a well  ut  n sum  of 
from  l''0Z.  to  1501.,  os  deep  es  may  be  neces'ary,'  but  the 
cost  of  which,  altogether,  has  not  been  less  thaul,li0L, 
because,  to  remedy  a defect  in  it  when  water  was  found,  a 
plan  was  adopted  unauthorised  by  any  entry  in  the  minutes, 
which  proved  abortive,  and  thus  absolutely  sank  in  tlio 
earth,  and  wasted  not  less  than  7CCL  of  the  above  sum, 
the  well  being  now  in  precis-'ly  the  same  state  as  it  was 
before  this  extra  outlay  was  incurred.” 

“ The  hiiildii'B  of  a gardener’s  cottage,  (bo  first  esti- 
mate for  which,  2'-0L,  was  considered  too  high  by  some  of 
the  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  reduced,  but  which  has, 
notwithstanding  this,  been  bmlt  at  a cost  of  ■1701." 

“ And,  lastly,  the  building  of  a wing  to  the  school,  con- 
sisting of  little  but  outside  walls,  which  appears,  by  tho 
total  sum  put  clown  for  ‘contracts ' during  the  past  year, 
to  have  cost,  apart  from  the  charges  for  superintendence 
of  the  work,  Ac.,  the  sum  of  1,932/.,  tho  total  for  con- 
tractors alone  being  2, -ill/.  18s.  t)d.,  without  the  addition 
of  a single  pnpil  to  the  institution." 

Tho  result  of  such  manageraenfc  is  that  tho 
direofc  cost  of  tho  educatiou  of  each  girl  in  the 
Bath  School,  including  the  offlea  expenses  in 
Lyndon,  is  not  less  than  571.  per  aunam,  iS 
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against  only  43Z.  in  the  Eoyal  Naval  Female 
Schoole.  The  whole  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  or 
loss  to  the  pnblic,  allowing  3 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay  on  the  premises,  and  20  per  cent,  (the 
usual  rate)  upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  perishable 
articles,  i.s  not  less  than  80Z.  per  head  per  annum : 
in  the  junior  school  lately  set  up,  it  is  at 
present  much  more.  Interference  is  needed. 


feTARTLING  TENDERS. 

Sir, — Now  the  question  of  builders’  tenders 
is  being  ventilated,  if  you  can  find  room  for  the 
following  statement  of  an  at  present  inexplicable 
difference,  it  may  bring  forth  some  explanation. 
Together  with  some  eight  or  nine  other  builders, 
I gave  in  an  estimate  for  the  joiners’  and  other 
fittings  at  the  Small-pox  and  Fever  Hospitals  at 
Horaerton,  at  the  end  of  last  month.  The  high- 
est tender  was  490Z.,  the  lowest  150Z. ! I think 
this  is  the  greatest  difference  in  tendering  yet 
puhlislied.  The  committee  called  in  some  of  the 
lowest,  and  questioned  them  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  joiners’  work,  as  well 
it  might.  S. 

It  has  not  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public 
what  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  committee, 
which  in  justice  each  builder  ought  to  have 
heard. 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  PEAT. 

A PAPER  on  this  subject  has  been  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Alloway, 
M.A.,  in  which  he  described  a simple  process 
whereby  peat  was  converted  into  peat  coal  of  a 
density  like  wood.  This  was  done  without  any 
expensive  machinery,  and  in  a way  resembling 
brickmaking.  The  peat  was  dug  in  the  winter, 
and  broken  up  so  as  to  destroy  its  elastic  struc- 
ture. It  was  then  thrown  into  water- holes.  This 
was  the  winter’s  work.  In  the  spring,  and  from 
April  to  November,  the  moulding  and  drying  pro- 
oesses  took  place.  The  peat  was  moulded  into 
pate,”  and  these  were  laid  on  rongh  tables, 
where  they  lay  for  about  three  or  four  days,  and 
were  then  placed  in  wooden  sheds  of  open 
lattice-work  fur  storage,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards were  fit  for  sale  and  use. 

A long  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  coarse  of  which  Mr.  Alloway’a  statis- 
tics as  to  cost  and  profit  were  disputed. 


AN  APPOINTMENT  VACANT. 

We  are  asked  to  mention  that  there  is  now  a 
vacancy  in  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  White- 
liall-place,  for  a technical  clerk,  at  a salary  of 
150Z.  a year,  rising  to  oOOZ.  (lOZ.  a year),  with 
prospects  of  promotion  if  duly  qualified.  Any 
one  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty 
desiring  the  appointment,  who  has  been  pro- 
perly educated  under  an  architect,  should  apply 
to  the  Office  of  Works,  as  the  ajipoinfcmont  will 
be  conferred  on  the  beat-qualified  applicant. 


OLD  BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  inaugnral  meeting  of  the  Archccological 
Section  of  the  Midland  Inatitnte,  Mr.  S.  Timmins 
read  a paper  upon  ‘‘  Old  Birmingham."  Old 
Birmingham,  ho  said,  would  furnish  much 
material  for  the  work  of  the  Arcbmologioal 
Section.  Though  the  motto  of  the  town  was 
“ Forward,”  it  must  not  make  them  blind  to  the 
necessity  of  looking  backward  also,  and  of  seeing 
what  had  been  done  in  the  past,  that  they  might 
know  what  to  do  hereafter.  If  experience  was 
the  greatest  treasure  which  long  life  afforded,  a 
history  of  centuries  must  bo  a most  valuable 
element  in  the  present  and  future  of  a town  like 
Birmingham.  Birmingham  had  too  often  been 
looked  upon  as  a modern  town,  and,  compared  with 
Coventry,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick,  its  claims 
to  antiquity  seemed  rare  and  small.  Still,  if 
they  looked  back,  they  would  find  that  it  had  an 
antiquity,  and  a clear  and  definite  history,  not 
often  equalled  or  surpassed.  The  paper  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  leading  featnres  in  the 
history  of  Birmingham,  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  the  establishment  of  its  fairs,  its  descrip- 
tion by  Leland  in  1838,  the  fonnding  of 
Deritend  Chapel,  its  manufacture  of  swords  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  gnns  in  the 
eighteenth,  &e.  Birmingham  bad  a history  well 
worth  studying,  of  which  they  knew  but  little, 
but  of  which  they  should,  could,  and  ought  to 
know  more.  It  had  been  thought  necessary  in 
the  first  degree  that  an  arcbosologioal  society 
should  exist  to  explore  the  past  and  preserve 
what  was  passing  in  the  present  for  fiitare  use. 
At  present  Birmingham  had  no  written  history 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  admirable  volume  by 
Hutton  was  unfortunately  written  by  a very 
busy  man  before  the  science  of  history  was 
understood,  and  without  any  of  the  research  by 
^ which  old  facts  were  found.  That  it  was  an 
' excellent  work,  but  not  a history,  must  bo  the 
' modern  verdict  on  Hatton’s  book.  The  late  ilr. 
Hawkes  Smith  commenced  a history  on  a more 
accurate  plan,  bub  he  left  his  work  uufioished, 
although  its  value  as  a fragment  was  a great 
and  deserved  socoess.  His  son,  Mr.  Toulmin 
' Smith,  a man  unusually  qualified  for  the  work, 
had  barely  commenced  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 
It  was  for  the  Section  to  gather  np  the  frag- 
ments that  remained,  that  nothing  should  be 
lost,  to  note  down  old  facta  which  illustrated 
their  history,  and  to  collect  aud  preserve  old 
papers,  prints,  plane,  maps,  directories,  books, 
pamphlets,  handbills,  &c.,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly worthless  now,  might  contain  some  scraps 
of  facts  which  would  be  eagerly  devoured  by  a 
succeeding  age.  Already  much  had  been  done 
by  private  efforts  to  collect  the  materials  for  a 
history  of  Birmingham,  aud  not  a few  of  their 
townsmen,  native  and  adopted,  had  shown  deep 
interest  and  intelligeut  care  in  the  story  of 
their  local  life.  The  Archccological  Section  had 
been  established  with  a view  and  hope  of 
making  valuable  coutribationa  to  their  industrial 
and  social  history. 


STRENGTH  OF  ERICKS. 

Eight  bricks  from  the  works  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Barker,  of  Worcester,  sent  last  month  as  an 
average  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  works,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results  when  submitted  to  “ crushing 
stress.”  The  bricks  are  machine-made  : — 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  WELLS  STREET. 

Sin,— I thank  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  my  Parochial 
Festiyal.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state,  in  your  next 
issue,  that  the  architect  of  the  new  schools  for  St.  Andrew's, 
Welis-street.  to  which  you  refer,  is  not  Mr.  Street,  but 
Mr.  James  Deasou.  Mr.  Street  ia  only  reapousiblo  for 
the  reredos  in  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

BfiNJAMiir  Wbud,  Vicar. 

Mr.  Street  obligingly  writes  to  the  same  effect. 


Test 

Ho. 


Description, 


Dimensions. 

Inches. 


“ Pressed"  recessed  top  and  bolton 
Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do,  do. 


3'20,  9-li 
3'2n,  1)T4 
3-20,  9-lt 
3-2  0-11 


4'50 

4'50 

4-o0 

•J'50 


Pounds  per  square  inch. 
Tons  per  square  foot  .... 


1563 

1563 

1561 

1561 


" Builders’ " recessed  top  and  bottom 
Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do,  do. 

Do.  do,  do. 


3-2'>,  0 30  X 4-50 
3'3’,  9-30  X 4-50 
3'20,  0-30  X 4 50 
3-20,  9 30  X 4'50 


Mean 


Pounds  per  square  inch , 
Tons  per  square  foot  .... 


Square 

iotihea. 

Stress  in  Pounds  wken 

Cracked 

slightly. 

Cracked 

genrllj. 

Cl ushed 
SUsel- 
ynrd 
dropp’d. 

41-13 
41-13 
41-13 
41  13 

4i.68:l 

45,o9U 

33,760 

86,180 

86,220 

79,775 

77,83) 

70,960 

91,180 

90,320 

89,640 

85,820 

41-13 

41,652 

78,096 

89,24 ) 

41-R5 

4 1-85 
41'8o 
•11-85 

1010 

1913 

2170 

65-0 

123-0 

139-6 

40,960 

39,280 

36,490 

33,540 

97,210 

95,270 

87,382 

81,180 

113,231) 

106.630 

101,203 

95,840 

4135 

36, 190 

87,383 

101,202 

873 

2(  83 

2118 

661 

134-3 

loo-o 

Bedded  between  pieces  of  pine,  quarter-inch  thick,  aud  recess  filled  with  cement. 


PAROCHIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

IXSTITUTIO?!  OF  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meetingof  this  Institution,  on  the  28bh 
alt.,  Mr.  Henry  Crawter  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Edward 
Ryde  continned  his  paper  on  ” Parochial  Aasess- 
raents.”  First  giving  an  account  of  “ The  Valua- 
tion (Metropoli-*)  Act,  1809,”  he  treated  fully  of 
the  Rating  of  Pcailways.  We  print  the  introdne- 
tion  to  the  latter  inquiry,  and  refer  renders 
professionally  concerned  to  the  paper  itself ; — 

In  its  broad  principles,  the  occupation  of  a 
railway  company  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a 
farm,  and  we  have  to  apply  to  it  the  same 
general  law.  In  each  case  the  rate  must  be 
made  upon  an  estimate  of  the  neb  annual  value 
of  the  several  hereditaments  rated  thereunto, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  rent  at  which  the  sarno  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year. 

If  the  railway  and  its  stations  are  sitnated 
wholly  in  one  parish,  the  rent  which  a tenant 
might  reasonably  bo  expected  to  give  for  the 
entire  property  is  comparatively  easy  of  demon- 
stration. But  difficulty  arises  when,  as  isusually 
the  case,  the  line  aud  its  stations  are  situated  in 
many  parishes,  and  the  rating  for  one  parish  only 
is  the  subject  for  consideration. 

Attention  will  first  ba  directed  to  the  more 
simple  case,  aud  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
rateable  value  of  an  entire  railway  and  its 
stations  will  be  explained. 

The  first  element  of  value  is  what  is  called 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  railway,  that  is  to  say, 
the  total  yearly  earnings  of  the  line  from  all 
sources  of  traffic.  The  second  is  the  working 
expenses  or  the  outgoings  which  a tenant  has  to 
make  in  earning  the  gross  receipts. 

The  balance  of  gross  receipts  which  remains 
after  deducting  the  working  expenses,  is  called 
the  neb  receipts,  and  is  the  fuud  nub  of  which 
the  tenant’s  profit  aud  the  landlord’s  rent  ninsb 
come.  Of  these  it  is  obvious  that  the  tenant’s 
share  must  first  be  provided,  because,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  if  the  neb  receipts  should  be  found 
to  bo  insufficient  to  afford  him  a proper  tenant’s 
profit,  ho  would  give  no  rent  to  the  landlord. 
But  a sufficient  tenant’s  profit  being  provided, 
the  balance  of  not  receipts  remaining  is  the 
rent  which  he  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
pay. 

From  this  rent  a further  deduotion  has  to  be 
made  to  countervail  the  depreciation  which 
takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  permanent  way, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  a state  to  command  such 
rent.  The  amount  of  this  deduction  is  the 
sinking  fuud,  which  would  be  rc-quired  to  belaid 
by  yearly  to  produce  a sum  snffioient  to  reuew 
the  railway  aud  works  at  the  period  of  their 
ultimate  decay. 

A hypothetical  valuation  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion is  appended  to  the  paper. 

In  estima'.iug  the  occnpiei’a  share  in  valua- 
tions of  this  kiud,  5 per  cent,  for  ordinary  inte- 
rest on  the  tenant’s  capital,  and  10  per  cent, 
for  trade  profits,  are  usually  allowed.  The  arbi- 
trator iu  the  case  of  the  Great  Eastern  Riil- 
way  Company  and  Haugbley  Parish  found  these 
two  amounts  to  have  been  properly  deducted. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that,  as  regards  the  inte- 
rest,  a tenant  requiring  to  borrow  his  capital 
on  the  security  of  his  rolling  stock,  wou'd  have 
to  pay  as  high  a rate  as  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
or,  if  it  were  his  own  capital,  he  should  be 
allowed  that  rate  of  interest,  because  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  from  a person 
offering  the  same  security.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
sumed as  reasonable  that  no  tenant  would  ba 
satisfied  to  calculate  on  a less  amount  of  profit 
than  10  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  when  taking 
into  account  the  rent  he  would  pay  to  his  land- 
lord. 

Five  per  cent,  is  also  very  commonly  taken 
as  a proper  insurance  fuud  against  risks  and 
casualties,  and  5 per  cent,  for  depreciation  of 
rolling  stock.  These  items  are  more  specula- 
tive iu  their  character  than  the  former  ones ; 
but,  being  50,  a tenant  would  probably  take  care 
to  bo  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  ia  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  he  would  undertake  to  give  a 
higher  rent  than  would  allow  him  to  make  ample 
provision  for  these  contingencies.  The  deprticia- 
tion  of  rolling  stock  will  be  more  or  l<-sa  ac- 
cording to  the  sum  expended  from  time  to  time 
on  its  repair. 

The  que&tlon  of  amount  of  tenant’s  capital 
has  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision.  In 
what  ia  known  as  the  North  Staffordshire  case, 
it  was  decided  that  the  amount  of  tenant’s 
capital  is  to  bo  the  actual  value  at  the  time  the 
rate  is  made  (and  nnt  the  cost  prio<-)  of  the 
rolling  stock  aud  of  the  movable  chattels. 
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Bu’.  things  80  attached  to  the  freehold  as  to 
become  part  of  it,  and  things  which,  though 
capable  of  being  removed,  are  yet  so  far 
attached  as  that  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
remain  permanently  connected  with  the  railway 
or  the  premises  used  with  it,  and  remain  perma- 
nent appendages  to  it  as  essential  to  its  working, 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  things  which  an  incoming 
tenant  would  have  to  purchase  of  an  outgoing 
tenant,  and  for  which  he  would  have  to  provide 
capital. 

The  chattels  are  defined  to  be  things  movable, 
such  as  office  and  station  furniture.  It  was 
also  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Court  to  include 
all  manner  of  tenant’s  tools  and  implements 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company. 

The  fixtures  are  turn-tables,  cranes,  weighing- 
machines,  stationary  steam-engines,  electric  tele- 
graph and  apparatus,  gasworks,  and  such  like. 

The  allowance  in  respect  of  renewal  of  way 
was  judicially  settled  in  The  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  (Croydon)  case.  In 
that  case  it  was  decided  that,  although  no  charge 
had,  in  fact,  been  made,  either  by  way  of  outlay 
or  setting  apart  of  the  gross  receipts,  still,  if 
the  depreciation  be,  as  it  probably  is,  both  certain 
and  capable  of  an  annual  average,  though  nob 
proper  to  be,  in  fact,  repaid  annually,  it  should 
be  met  by  laying  by  a certain  sum  annually. 
The  judges  said, — “We  have  considered  this 
question  with  much  attention,  and  upon  the 
whole  we  think  that  the  company  are  entitled 
to  a deduction  on  this  head.  We  cannot  make  a 
substantial  distinction  between  this  and  house 
property,  or  any  other  of  a perishable  nature 
which  must  require  renewal ; and  although  we 
think  that  the  company  ought  to  set  apart  the 
sum  which  they  claim  to  deduct,  we  cannot 
compel  them  to  do  so  in  this  indirect  way.  And 
we  think  that,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  for 
acfcnally  making  tho  restoration,  they  will  be 
estopped  from  claiming  more  than  that  annual 
deduction  which  they  now  insist  on,  exactly  as  a 
landlord  could  not  claim  to  deduct  the  expenses 
of  restoration  made  by  him  of  a house.” 

The  amount  of  this  deduction  is  arrived  at  by 
estimating  the  probable  duration  of  life  of  the 
several  component  parts  of  the  permanent  way, 
and  by  calculating  the  sum  which,  if  set  aside 
yearly  and  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  would  amount  to  the  sum  required,  at 
a definite  period,  to  reproduce  particular  parts 
of  the  permanent  way. 

The  difference  between  gross  estimated  rental 
and  rateable  value  of  lines  of  railway  is  difficult 
to  define. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  railway  is  in- 
clnded  in  the  working  expenses,  and  is  therefore 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  before  the 
rental,  as  described  herein,  is  arrived  at. 

Bat  the  rent  which  a tenant  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  on  lease,  he  providing  the 
sinking  fund,  for  the  ultimate  renewal,  is  beyond 
doubt  the  rateable  valuable  of  the  property. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject,  the  mode 
of  determining  the  rateable  value  of  the  railway 
in  one  of  many  parishes  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  more  difficult  to  be  explained. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

At  the  public  meeting  of  the  Oxford  School 
of  Science  and  Art  mentioned  already,  Hr. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P.,  who  presided,  said  in  the 
course  of  his  address, — Art,  of  course,  is  not 
merely  the  .imitative  faculty  j it  is  not  the  mere 
servile  copying  of  that  you  see  before  you, — 
although  that,  in  itself,  is  a valuable  power, 
which  I do  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to  dis- 
parage. But  there  is  a greater  art  than  that. 
There  is  the  creative  art,  which  is  born  of  the 
imagination  and  genius  of  man.  The  effect  of 
that  on  the  human  mind  has  heed  beautifully 
expressed  by  that  great  writer  who  is  Professor 
of  Art  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Ruskin. 
I remember  that  in  one  of  his  moat  beautiful 
passages  he  says, — “ That  man  is  not  to  be 
envied  in  whose  heart  the  great  charities  of 
the  imagination  lie  dead.”  I think  that  is  a 
true  and  accurate  expression ; and  when  he 
speaks  of  “ The  charities  of  imagination,”  he 
very  finely  describes  the  effect  which  that  imagi- 
nation operates  on  the  moral  character  of  man. 
It  has  been  expressed  by  a poet  also,  I think,  in 
very  accurate  terms,  when  he  says, — 

“ To  raise  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  srL 
To  meud  the  manners,  and  improve  the  heart.” 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  art.  Allow  me,  in 


conclusion,  just  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  the 
cognate  spirit  of  science,  which  is  also  cultivated 
in  this  institution.  If  art  is  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  science  is  the 
study  of  things  that  are  even  greater  than 
beauty — it  is  the  study  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  universe,  which  are  the  foundation  of  beauty 
itself.  For  beauty  arises  in  its  secret  springs 
from  that  very  order  which  forms  the  fitness,  and 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  nature.  We  all  re- 
member those  beautiful  lines  in  which  Milton 
deplores  his  blindness, — 

“ All  nature  left  a blank, 

And  all  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite  abut  out.” 

But  Milton  at  least  had  stored  his  mind  with 
those  immortal  truths  which  even  in  darkness 
filled  his  sonl  with  light.  Bat  how  many  among 
us,  not  visited  with  the  affliction  which  Milton 
suffered,  are  yet  more  blind  than  he — who  go 
through  the  world  having  eyes  and  seeing  not, 
and  who  hearing  do  not  nnderstand — who  see 
around  them  the  great  system  of  nature,  yet 
know  nothing  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed 
— who  care  not  to  embrace  the  great  opportuni- 
ties which  science  offers  them  of  learning  those 
secrets  of  chemistry  which  keep  all  the  elements 
in  their  proper  place — who  kuow  nothing  of 
those  mysteries  of  physiology  which  teach  ns 
how  we  and  all  living  beings  are  fearfully  and  1 
wonderfully  made;  who  have  read  nothing  of 
that  great  romance  of  astronomy  ; who  see  such 
signs  as  we  have  witnessed  to-night  iu  the 
heavens,  and  know  nothing  of  those  great  elec- 
; trical  powers  which  produce  the  beautiful 
Aurora  which  is  now  blazing  in  the  sky.  Yet  all 
this  knowledge  is  available  to  those  who  go  j 
through  life  more  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  j 
because  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of. 
studying  these  great  truths  and  these  sublime 
verities  with  the  eyes  of  science.  These  men 
oan  look  night  after  night  on  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  yet  know  nothing  of  the  history  that 
they  tell — nothing  of  the  truths  which  they 
reveal,  of  which  the  poet  speaks  when  he  says — 

“ In  reason's  car  they  all  rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a glorious  voice; 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 

‘ Tho  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  ” 

To  know  and  to  understand  these  things  is  to 
infuse  a spirit  and  enjoyment  into  life ; bub  to 
pass  through  existence  caring  and  knowing 
nothing  of  them  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
living ; w©  should  say  of  such  a man  that  he 
vegetates  rather  than  lives.  Science  is  a study 
of  these  laws  of  nature,  which  it  not  merely 
explains,  but  enables  os  to  imitate ; and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  steam-engine  and  other  inven- 
tions, it  possesses  almost  creative  faculties.  A 
close  stndy  of  the  works  of  God  seems  to  impart 
to  man  something  of  that  God-like  faculty  which 
endows  him  with  some  portion  of  the  power  of 
creation.  It  is  because  these  studies  develop 
the  faculties  of  man, — because  they  expand  those 
great  gifts  which  God  has  endowed  our  immortal 
being  wilh, — they  are  studies  which  every  com- 
munity ought  to  onltivate  as  pursuits  calonlated 
to  make  its  members  fib  to  be  members  of  a 
ciyilised  nation  and  of  a Christian  people. 


SMALL  HOUSES  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 

I HOPE  yon  will  not  consider  me  intrusive  in 
asking  your  favour  for  the  insertion  of  a line  re- 
specting our  new  soburban  small  houses,  espe- 
cially the  class  of  house  consisting  of  ground 
and  first  floors  only.  Now,  I consider  and  think 

I can  show  that  this  sort  of  house  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  designed,  if  I may  use  such  a term. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  a front  parlour, 
which,  after  taking  off  the  passage,  is  only 
12  ft.  wide.  Then  there  is  a small  back  parlour, 
which  is  not  large  enough  for  a small  table. 
Of  course,  the  idea  is  to  throw  open  the  two 
rooms  when  required,  by  opening  folding  doors. 
When  this  is  done,  you  see  two  rooms,  each 
with  a fireplace,  and  requiriug  two  suites  of 
furniture,  which  runs  a man  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense; and  when  all  is  done,  you  have  a very 
long  room,  but  disproportionately  narrow.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  feature  in  this  kind  of 

, house.  After  wasting  a great  deal  of  passage 
room,  you  come  to  a very  small  kitchen,  say  abonb 

II  ft.  by  9 ft.,  which  is  a very  uncomfortable 
place  for  even  a very  small  family  ; in  fact,  it  is 
all  heat  and  draught.  Afcer  the  kitchen  comes  a 
scullery,  with  a door  ioto  a yard  or  garden. 

Now  the  front  passage,  doors  of  kitchen,  and 
scullery  are  all  in  about  one  straight  line, 
causing  a tremendons  draught,  and  offering  a 
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very  pressing  invitation  to  rheumatic  or  other 
ohronio  complaints. 

The  houses  I have  sketched  seem  to  abound 
by  thousands,  and  certainly  look  nice  and 
tasty  outside  with  their  bay  windows  and  small 
gardens.  But  the  real  comfort  of  a house  is  inside. 

If  the  two  parlours  be  kept  nicely  furnished, 
a tasty  wife  does  not  allow  them  to  be  continually 
used,  especially  where  there  are  children. 
Where,  then,  is  the  good  man  to  comfortably  sib 
and  spend  his  evening  ? As  I have  already 
shown,  the  kitchen  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
turn  round  in. 

The  question  is,  what  kind  of  honso  shonld 
be  built  for  one  who,  in  spite  of  moderate  means, 
must  and  is  determined  to  be  a “ gentleman  ? ” 

In  answer,  I would  say,  first  of  all,  see  that 
there  is  a good-sized  kitchen,  with  say  painted 
walls,  and  which,  if  comfortably  furnished,  would 
be  a useable  room,  instead  of  destroying  a great 
amount  of  oomforb,  by  fitting  up  a sanctum  that 
cau  only  bo  entered  upon  state  occasions. 

Another  thing,  the  number  of  poking  rooms  I 
have  described  cause  a great  deal  of  house-work. 

T.  H. 


HIGH  ALTAR  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  CATULLUS,  MOOSBURG. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  fine 
Minster  Church  at  Moosburg,  in  Bavaria. 

The  interesting  and  picturesque  little  town  of 
Moosburg  is  situated  between  Friesing  and 
Landshnb,  that  part  of  Bavaria  which  is  so 
rich  in  relics  of  Medieoval  times.  It  is  essen- 
tially a pretty  town,  both  as  to  its  situation  on 
the  Isar  and  its  architecture.  It  contains  three 
churches,  two  of  which  nearly  join  one  another. 
They  are  the  Minster  Church,  or  St.  Catullus’s, 
and  Sb.  John’s. 

The  Churoh  of  St.  Catullus,  or  the  Minster,  is 
a large  Romanesque  building  consisting  of  a long 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  earliest  Romanesque  style, 
very  similar  to  the  oldest  portions  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  Church.  It  has  a lofty  quadrangular 
tower,  which  is  rather  later  in  date  than  the 
nave,  and  is  adorned  with  a series  of  arcades  of 
semicircular  arches.  The  choir  and  its  fire 
aisles  are  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  and  contain  a 
magnificent  high  altar  and  stalls.  The  stalls 
have  been  previonsly  illnstrated  in  the  Builder, 
and  the  high  altar  forms  the  subject  of  the 
engraving  in  our  present  number.  This  re- 
markable example  of  ancient  woodwork  dates 
from  the  year  1462  ; and  an  inscription  let  into 
the  east  end  of  the  apse  relates  that  it  was  given 
to  the  church  by  Louis,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  that 
year.  The  Louis  referred  to  was  Louis  “ the 
Rich."  This  Medimval  Creesua  was  certainly  no 
miser,  for  this  altar  is  about  as  elaborate  a work 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  lb 
is  nearly  60  ft.  high,  and  every  portion  of  it  is 
carved  with  a delicacy  and  finish  which  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  The  paintings  on  the 
valves  of  the  small  “aumbry”  containing  the 
shrine  are  the  works  of  the  eldest  Holbein  (the 
grandfather  of  the  celebrated  portrait-painter). 
They  represent,  when  closed,  the  family  of  Louis 
“ the  Rich,”  with  their  various  patron  saints,  and 
the  canons  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catullus  ; when 
open,  the  “Nativity”  and  the”  Annunciation.” 
These  pictures  were  for  some  time  in  the  gallery 
at  Munich,  but  were  returned  by  the  late  King 
Lonig  of  Bavaria,  when  the  high  altar  was  re- 
stored. The  shrine  enclosed  in  this  aumbry  is 
modern,  as  is  also  the  antependium  of  the  altar. 
At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a beautiful  picture 
of  the  “ Carrying  the  Cross,”  also  by  the  eldest 
Holbeiu.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
centre  niche  of  the  reredos,  is  about  8 fo. 
high.  It  is  a most  superb  figure,  full  of  expres- 
sion and  grace  : the  drapery  is  perhaps  a little 
too  angnlar,  but  this  is  the  fault  of  all  German 
figures  of  the  same  date. 

The  whole  of  this  altar  is  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  gilding  and  colonr,  which  has  been 
carefully  restored.  Great  effect  is  obtained  by 
using  gilding  of  two  different  colours,  the  on©' 
alloyed  with  copper,  and  the  other  with  silver. 

In  addition  to  this  altar  and  the  stalls  pre- 
viously engraved,  the  church  contains  several  old- 
monuments,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  our  engrav. 
iog.  Ibis  a tablet  of  red  marble,  richly  carved  iu 
the  latest  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  There 
are  a second  ancient  altar,  a well-vanlted  organ- 
loft,  supDOrfeed  upon  marble  columns,  and  a very 
rich  but  rather  barbarous  western  doorway.  The 
whole  building  has  been  recently  restored  by 
subscription,  raised  in  the  town  aud  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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ON  LiBOUK  AND  STRIKES. 

At  the  Co-operative  Hall,  New  York,  on  the 
14th  u!t.,  Mr.  Mundella  lectured  on  "Strikes, 
Arbitration,  and  the  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain."  In  the  course  of  his  address  the  hon. 
member  said : — The  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  is  the  question  to  which  I invite  your 
attention,  and  I would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  we  approach  the  solution 
of  this  and  all  other  social  problems  as  compared 
with  yourselves.  You  are  an  old  people  in  a 
new  country,  possessed  of  all  the  experience 
which  centuries  of  European  success  and  failure 
have  given  you.  You  have  no  trammels  of 
caste,  or  prejudice,  orancient  institution  remain- 
ing to  overcome.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  in 
an  old  country,  where  all  the  resources  of  nature 
are  already  appropriated  ; where  laws,  traditions, 
institutions,  require  to  be  changed  5 where  we 
cannot  bnild  up  without  first  pulling  down. 
More  than  all,  we  have  a dense  population  in  a 
sea-girt  fortress  without  power  of  extension  or 
expansion.  The  tendency  of  industry  everywhere 
is  to  localise  itself.  We  have  our  iron  and  our 
coal  districts, our  cotton  and  our  woollen  districts. 
Ribbons  are  only  made  in  Coventry,  cutlery  in 
Sheffield,  lace  in  Nottingham.  Wherever  num- 
hers  are  congregated  engaged  in  the  same 
industry,  community  of  interest  and  sentiment 
is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  them  into 
association.  Trade-nnions  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence. Combination  is  good  in  itself  if  wisely 
directed.  It  is  only  to  be  deprecated  when  the 
means  it  employs  and  the  ends  at  whioh  it  aims 
are  not  conformed  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment. It  is,  alas ! too  trne  that  trade-nnions 
have  often  been  managed  by  misguided  men, 
have  aimed  at  impracticable  and  injurious  ends, 
and  have  stooped  to  intimidation,  outrage,  and 
crime.  In  my  country  I believe  these  evil  days  are 
fast  passing  away.  The  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
the  growth  ofeo-operation, arbitration, and  indus- 
trial partnerships  are  raising  the  condition  of 
the  workmen,  making  more  pleasant  the  relations 
betwixt  the  employer  and  the  employed,  narrow- 
ing the  area  of  strife,  and  rendering  strikes  less 
frequent  and  less  aggravated.  In  all  the  large, 
well-conducted  trade-unions  of  England  strikes 
are  now  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  of  very 
short  duration.  Still,  both  in  England  and 
America,  there  is  a large  class  which  is  bitterly 
hostile  to  combinations,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
labour  can  only  stand  on  equal  terms  with 
capital  wheo  it  is  associated.  Combination 
enables  the  workmen  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  the  capitalist.  Invariably  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  has  been  exercised  in  turns  to 
enforce  unreasonable  demands  on  the  other;  and 
strikes  and  look-outs,  in  the  absence  of  any 
reconciling  infiaences,  have  been  the  result.  I 
cannot  recall  a strike,  in  my  experience,  which 
has  not  been  attended  with  natural  and  moral 
injury  to  the  parties  engaged.  I could  enume- 
rate several  in  which  the  pecuniary  loss  has 
been  from  500,000j.  to  1,000,0001.,  and  the  moral 
loss  beyond  all  computation.  If  I have  correctly 
informed  myself,  you  are  able  to  point  to  exam- 
ples equally  deplorable.  The  evil  of  strikes  will, 
I think,  be  so  generally  conceded,  that  I need 
not  detain  you  further  with  proofs.  If,  in 
describing  remedial  measures,  I appear  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  boards  of  arbitration,  I beg 
it  may  not  be  understood  that  there  is  any  con- 
flict of  opinion  between  Mr.  Ilnghes  axd  myself. 
I am  a sincere  advocate  of  co-operation  and 
indnstrial  partnerships. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  GRANITES. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  Nov.  13  (p.  902)  contains 
a well-written  article  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Leicestershire  granites,  which,  after  giving  a 
description  of  the  method  of  working  at  Mount 
Sorrel,  proceeds  to  give  the  results  of  experi- 
ments  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  samples  from 
the  respective  quarries,  and  appends  a series  of 
four  tables  relative  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of  a 
foot  of  each  class  of  rock,  and  the  quantity  of 
each  description  required  to  pave  or  coat  an 
equal  area. 

As  the  question  of  the  relative  values  of 
materials  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
streets  in  towns  is  one  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  yonr  professional  readers,  and,  in  fact,  forms 
one  of  the  subjects  for  premium  during  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, I trust  the  writer  of  the  article  will 
pardon  me  for  presenting  the  subject  of  the 
specific  gravity  in  one  other  aspect  in  addi- 


tion to  the  very  usefnl  ones  which  he  has 
enumerated. 

Table  lY.  gives  the  relative  weight  of  each 
description  of  stone  required  to  cover  an  equal 
area;  the  Mount  Sorrel  Company’s  material 
being  placed  at  the  minimum,  and  the  Charn- 
wood  Company’s  at  the  maximum,  the  difference 
being  as  100  to  110, — the  natural  inference  being 
that  the  one  is  more  economical  than  the  other 
by  the  value  of  ten  tons  of  material  in  every 
100  tons  used,  and  this  position  would  un- 
doubtedly  be  correct  presuming  that  the 
materials  were  capable  of  an  equal  resistance 
to  crushing  stress. 

I have  frequently  noticed  in  practice  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  stone  or  rock  is  a general  measure 
of  its  hardness  or  resistance  to  crushing  stress, 
and  also  that  the  readiness  of  any  of  the  harder 
rocks,  such  os  granites  and  syenites,  to  cleave, 
or,  technically,  " cut,”  may  be  regarded  as  a 
certain  indication  of  their  brittleness,  and  a 
proof  that  they  lack  the  great  essential  of 
durability  and  economy  in  road-making,  viz., 
toughness.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  some 
of  the  basalts,  which  cut  with  a smooth,  almost 
glassy  surface,  and  are  nearly  as  brittle  as  the 
sabatanoe  whose  fracture  they  represent. 

In  practice,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
greater  bulk  for  an  equal  value  is  not  ahvays  the 
moat  economical  to  use,  and  the  safest  test  to 
apply  is  that  of  durability  ; and  the  only  sure 
guide  to  this  is  by  practical  experiments  with 
the  respective  kinds  of  material,  laid  down  at 
the  same  time  upon  a continuous  length  of  road- 
way. The  force  required  to  crush  cubes  of  equal 
area  of  the  various  samples  is,  however,  a good 
indication  of  the  money  value  of  granite  for 
macadamising  purposes  ; and  as  the  respective 
firms  have  furnished  them  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  I give  them  in  a table  below,  in  which  I 
have  also  included  the  information  contained  in 
the  tables  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the  article  : — 
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It  will  be  at  once  seen  by  reference  to  the  last 
two  columns  of  the  table  that  the  heaviest  stone 
is  decidedly  the  strongest,  and  most  likely  to 
withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  traffic  for  a 
considerably  longer  period  ; and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  discomfort  to  the  public,  and  the 
damage  to  carriage-wheels  occasioned  each  time 
a fresh  coating  of  macadam  is  required,  the 
apparent  saving  by  using  the  lighter  material 
becomes  doubtful,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
more  dense  stone  will  in  the  end  be  the  cheapest. 

George  Houson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 


SOUTH  WARNBOROUGH  CHDRCa. 

The  parish  church  of  South  Warnborough 
has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
after  undergoing  restoration,  and  a new  south 
aisle  and  organ-chamber  being  built.  Tho 
original  edifice  contained  only  nave  and  chance). 
During  the  restoration  there  have  been  found 
several  moulded  and  carved  stones  of  the  Norman 
period.  These  have  been  preserved  and  built  in 
the  new  work,  in  such  a way  that  the  best 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  south-east  inner 
angle  of  the  vestry.  The  original  north  door- 
way, of  Norman  work,  is  intact.  The  colour, 
wash,  and  plastering  have  been  cleaned  off.  The 
stonework  and  carving  are  in  good  preservation, 
which  is  partially  due  probably  to  the  existence 
of  a porch,  but  more  particularly  to  the  kind  of 
stone  it  is  executed  in.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
stone  used,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
parts  were  reworked  from  the  stone  of  an  earlier 
edifice.  There  is  also  a very  small  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with 
very  deeply-splayed  jambs,  with  semicircular 
bead,  which  is  probably  older  than  the  north 
doorway.  The  work  is  very  rudely  wrought 
The  other  windows  are  of  different  periods,  from 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  south  arcade,  dividing  the  aisle  from  the 
nave,  is  composed  of  three  arches,  carried  by 
two  pillars,  with  moulded  bases  and  capitals. 
The  east  and  west  responds  are  moulded  corbels. 
The  roof-  of  the  new  aisle  is  a lean-to,  of  Baltic 
timber,  wrought  and  lefD  clean  from  the  tools, 
boarded  on  the  back  side,  and  covered  with  felt 
and  81b.  lead  to  the  foot.  The  nave  and  chancel 
roofs  have  been  restored  and  retiled,  with  orna- 
mental tile  crest.  The  inside  of  these  roofs  has 
been  stripped  of  the  lath  and  plaster,  and  cleaned, 
and  plastered  between,  leaving  the  roofs  open. 
A decided  improvement  has  been  efiected  in 
the  aconstics  of  the  fabric.  The  old  tower  and 
spire  were  taken  down,  being  in  a dilapidated 
condition,  and  have  been  re-erected  in  English 
oak,  and  covered  with  shingles,  surmounted  with 
an  iron  cross  and  weathercock.  The  tower  con- 
tains at  present  the  three  old  bells,  re-hung  in 
a new  frame,  arranged  so  that  another  may  be 
added  to  the  peal.  There  are  four  stained-glass 
windows ; two  of  them  are  memorial  windows, 
by  Clayton  & Bell ; the  other  two  are  of  old 
heraldic  glass,  arranged  by  the  same.  The  other 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  plate-glass, 
in  two  colours,  from  the  design  of  tho  architect. 
The  passages  in  the  nave,  aisle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chancel  are  laid  with  tiles  from  Lug- 
wardine,  from  a special  design ; some  of  tho 
encaustic  tiles  were  copied  from  old  ones  found 
daring  the  restoration.  The  altar-table  is  raised 
five  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor;  on 
each  space  the  design  for  tiling  is  different ; the 
steps  are  of  Portland  atone,  with  glazed  tile 
risers.  There  is  a soper-altar,  of  Devonshire 
marble,  from  Messrs.  Goad’s  works,  near  Ply- 
mouth. The  piscina  has  been  partly  restored, 
leaving  portions  with  the  marks  of  the  destroyer’s 
axe.  The  priests’  ohoir-stalls  in  the  chancel  are 
executed  in  oak.  The  chancel-soreen  is  in 
English  oak,  of  an  open  design,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  chancel  from  any 
part  of  the  church.  The  font  is  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  tho  nave,  and  is  a portion  of  a 
very  early  one ; the  bowl  is  new,  of  Irish  marble, 
polished  : it  is  copied  from  the  pieces  of  tho 
original,  which  were  found  bnilt  in  the  walls,  and 
is  now  placed  under  the  new  one  below  the 
floor  line.  The  church  is  heated  by  Porritt’s 
patent  warm-air  stove.  The  north  porch  is 
new,  copied  from  the  old,  which  was  very  much 
decayed ; none  of  the  material  is  fit  for  reuse.  Tho 
nave,  chancel,  and  porch  roofs  are  tiled  with 
j ornamental  tile-cresting,  pnrposely  made.  The 
I pulpit  is  wrought  iu  Caen  stone,  executed  by 
Mr.  Earp,  of  London.  The  nave  and  aisle  are 
seated  with  open-bench  seats,  of  Savannah  pitch 
pine,  selected,  and  varnished.  The  lectern  and 
sedilia  are  executed  in  wainscot  oak.  The  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Lee  & Hale,  of  Odiham, 
and  S.  Warnborough.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  architect.  Mr.  Jas.  Redden  superin- 
tended as  clerk  of  the  works. 


GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS 
AND  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  works  of  this  line  are  making  weekly  a 
perceptible  advance.  Through  Bethnal-green, 
across  the  top  of  Hackney-road,  over  Dalston- 
lane,  under  the  North  London  Railway,  and  on 
thence  to  Walthamstow,  evidences  of  progress 
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may  be  witnessed  in  brickwork,  embankments, 
and  iron-girder  bridges  of  tbe  usual  ugly  type. 
In  London,  east  and  north-east,  an  immense 
amount  of  house  property  has  been  tumbled 
down  to  provide  a suitable  course  and  breadth  of 
line.  Some  of  this  house  property  was  valuable, 
but  a large  amount  of  it  in  the  Hackney  and 
Bethnal-green  quarters  was  ruinous,  and  bad  or 
wretchedly  built.  Bad  and  good,  however,  have 
been  swept  down,  and  whole  streets  and  lanes 
have  disappeared.  Between  the  Great  Eastern 
and  the  North  London  lines  the  working  classes 
and  the  poor  traders  have  fared  rather  badly. 
The  dispossessed  have  betaken  themselves  to 
the  already  overcrowded  quarters  of  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green,  and  offshoots  from  Hackney* 
road.  A few  landlords  have  been  benefited, 
and  a large  number  of  families  have  suffered. 
This  has  ever  been  tbe  case.  It  is  a great  mis- 
fortune that  works  of  public  utility  cannot  more 
often  be  carried  out  without  inflicting  a train  of 
evils.  The  provision  of  homes  for  the  poor 
ought  to  precede  the  commencement  of  all 
undertakings  that  necessitate  the  removal  of 
the  poor  from  their  old  homos  and  the  centres 
of  their  employment. 


ST.  NICHOLAS'S  CHHHCH,  PORT  LOUIS. 

With  reference  to  a brief  notice  in  our  pages 
some  short  time  ago,  of  the  opening  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  Port  Louis,  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  wherein  the  ' 
church  is  stated  to  have  been  designed  by  the  ' 
late  Bishop  Hatchard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huxtable, 
Bishop  designate  of  the  Manritina,  writes  to 
say  that  it  is  quite  true  Bishop  Hatchard  laid 
before  the  committee  a sketch  of  a small  church . 
in  Switzerland,  taken  from  a circular  asking  for 
subscriptions,  which  he  wished  to  give  the 
general  idea  of  the  sort  of  church  ho  would  like 
to  have  built,  but  that  the  plans  of  St.  Nioho- 
las’s  Church  are  really  by  Hr.  W.  A.  Mann,  the  , 
assistant  surveyor-general,  and  present  a great  I 
improvement  on  the  design  shown  to  him.  “ Let 
me  add  this,”  soys  the  writer,  “ the  church  has 
been  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.” 


WINTER  EXHIBITION:  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Following  what  we  are  forced  to  think  the 
questionable  example  of  tbe  Water-Colour  Socie- 
ties, the  Society  of  British  Artists  has  opened 
its  galleries  in  Suffolk-street  with  a collection 
of  pictures,  studies,  and  sketches,  as  a winter 
exhibition.  It  comprises  G38  works  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  many  of  which  are  of  a very 
agreeable  character,  but  can  scarcely  claim 
higher  praise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larise : on  a bright  morning  a pleasant  hour 
may  be  spent  in  the  gallery.  Some  pictures  by 
tbe  late  Mr.  Pyne  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
feature  of  the  collection. 


ANOTHER  MAN’S  WANTS. 

Sm, — I am  desirous  of  following  up  the  modest 
wants  of  your  contributor : — 

I want  each  Metropolitan  Yeatry  Board  to 
have  the  name  of  the  streets  printed  on  the 
lamps  at  each  end  of  every  street  or  road,  and 
the  number  of  the  nearest  house  on  the  inter- 
mediate ones,  for  the  assistance  of  benighted 
travellers. 

I want  the  country  vestries  to  do  the  same, 
and  to  erect  at  the  junction  of  all  principal  roads 
a properly-directed  sign-post. 

I want  reflectors  fixed  in  tbe  top  of  every 
street  lamp  to  throw  more  light  around. 

I want  a more  convenient  station  erected  at 
Clapbam  Jnnetion  over  the  existing  scattered 
ones,  with  comfortable  waiting-rooms,  instead  of 
the  bewildering  tnnnel  at  present  in  nse. 

I want  the  waiting-sheds  on  each  side  of  rail- 
way stations  to  be  inclosed,  and  to  be  made 
more  cosy, 

I want  the  metropolitan  and  other  railways  to 
have  the  name  of  the  stations  distinctly  printed 
on  their  respective  lamps. 

I want  the  postman’s  time  saved  by  letter- 
boxes being  fixed  at  each  house,  and  bis  journey 
up  and  down  the  City  offices  stairs  prevented  by 
each  office  having  a letter-lift. 

I want  all  cab-stands  to  be  under  properly 
covered  erections,  with  small  waiting  and  refresh- 
ment rooms  for  the  men. 

I want  drunken  people  to  be  removed  at  once 
to  tho  nearest  police  station. 


I want  the  river  steam-boats  to  be  more 
respectable,  and  to  have  a saloon  deck  for  first- 
olass  passengers,  leaving  the  roof  and  fore-cabin 
to  the  second-class  travellers. 

I want  omnibuses  to  have  removable  covers 
over  outside  seats,  so  as  to  enable  their  being 
used  on  rainy  days. 

I want  water-carts  to  be  things  of  the  past, 
and  supply-pipes  laid  on  from  the  main  to  every 
pillar-lamp,  and  the  roads  watered  from  same  by 
means  of  a removable  hose. 

I want  the  same  to  be  always  ready  for  imme- 
diate nse  in  case  of  firej  and,  above  all, 

I want  to  see  other  people  follow  the  excellent 
example  set  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

Small  Boee. 


THE  “ TENDER  ” SUBJECT. 

Sib, — I am  glad  to  find,  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Dale  in  your  last  number,  that  I have  not 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  tbe  ” Buck- 
ingham Palace-road  ” matter,  and  have  not, 
therefore,  to  make  the  apology  or  retractation 
which  I promised,  bad  1 unwittingly  done  so. 
The  explanation  of  Mr.  Dale  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  my  mind,  for  I think  that  sneh  errors  1 
and  mistakes  as  I pointed  out  in  my  former  com-  j 
mnnication — which  were  only  samples  of  many 
others  which  I could  have  adduced — ought  not 
to  occur  in  cases  in  which  a very  handsome 
commission  is  charged  by  the  architect  for 
taking  out  the  quantities.  I also  think  that  in 
such  oases  the  architect  has  no  right  to  divest 
himself  of  the  responsibility  of  incorrect  qnanti- 
ties  by  putting  a protecting  clause  in  the  general 
conditions,  behind  which  he  can  shield  himself  ‘ 
from  the  consequences  of  them.  I have  known 
a great  number  of  high-minded  quantity  sur- 
veyors in  my  time,  and  have  found  that  they  not 
only  prided  themselves  upon  the  accuracy  of  their 
quantities,  but  always  acknowledged  their  re- 
sponsibility if  they  made  mistakes. 

Audi  Alteeam  Paetem. 

Our  correspondent  deals  too  tenderly 
wita  Mr.  Dale’s  communioation.  If  wo  were  to 
express  our  opinion  of  the  explanation  given  by 
Mr.  Dale,  that  gentleman  would  not  find  it  at  all 
flattering. 


"With  reference  to  Wraysbnry  Church  tower  and  spire, 
Messrs.  Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild,  who  sent  the 
lowest  tender,  write  to  say,  in  reply  to  our  printed 
inquiries,  that  they  took  out  their  own  quantities,  adiling, 
“ a course  we  invariably  adopt  when  toe  opportunity  is 
afforded  us.'* 

•'  Further,  that  we  would  not  have  obtained  the 
contract  had  we  shown  such  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
rices  of  materials  and  labour  us  is  displayed  by  the 
uilder  who  sent  you  an  obstract  of  his  quautiiies,  we 
admit;  yet  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  explain  to  the 
public  how  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  undertake  the  work  at 
what  may  appear  so  low  a cost.”; 

"We  think  though,  sir,  that  if  yon  were  aware,  as  we 
are,  of  tlie  ciroumsrtauces  under  which  some  of  the  tenders 
were  made,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  discrepancy 
between  tbeis  ; but  it  is  not  our  business  to  euter  upon 
that  matter.” 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  2Iaidi>iona  School  of  Art. — The  exhibition 
of  drawings  by  the  students  of  this  school  has 
been  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
took  place  at  the  Concert  Hall.  The  Mayor 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  said  : — 

" In  reviewing  tbe  progress  of  the  Maidstone  Artifight 
Class,  for  this  their  third  report,  it  is  a great  satisfaction 
to  the  committee  to  hnd  that  the  number  of  students  iu 
attendance  continnes  to  he  so  well  sustained,  and  that 
the  classes  are  self-supporting.  The  classes  have  now 
been  held  for  rather  more  than  three  years  and  a half, 
having  been  opened  in  January,  1867.  The  success  of  the 
students  at  the  annual  Government  examination  has  always 
been  very  fair,  and  the  number  of  prizes  taken  very 
encouraging  to  the  pupils,  and  rellectingmueh  credit  upon 
tbe  master.  The  number  of  students  who  have  passed 
through  the  school  from  its  commencement  has  been, — 
Middle-class  students,  108 ; artisans,  83.  The  total  result 
of  the  examination  this  year  has  been, — Prizes  on  examina- 
tion, 7;  ditto  on  drawings  sent  up,  8;  total,  15;  being 
one  more  than  we  have  had  previously.  Six  students  have 

obtained  full  certiQeaies The  committee  would  be 

glad  to  be  able  to  commence  an  Art  Library,  and  would 
be  grateful  for  gifts  of  books  of  that  class.  Back  volumes 
of  the  Jiuililer  or  Art-Journal  would  be  acceptable." 

Science  Teaching  in  Liverpool  contrasted  with 
that  in  other  Towns. — A class  for  the  study  of 
elementary  mathematics  has  been  opened  at  tbe 
Operative  Trades’  Hall,  Duke-street.  Mr.  James 
Hayes  delivered  the  introdoctory  lecture.  Mr. 
James  Samuelson  presided,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  be  congratulated  the  meeting  upon 
the  success  which  attended  the  opening  of  the 
class  for  the  study  of  chemistry. 

On  that  occasion  nineteen  students,  he  said,  registered 
themselves,  which  showed  that  they  wore  doing  sometbing 
to  raise  Liverpcol  from  the  very  degraded  position  which 


it  held  in  regard  to  science  teaching.  Tery  recently  they 
were  told  by  the  borough  cororer  that  iu  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  London,  science  and  art  classea 
flourished  to  a considerable  extent ; but  tho  reply  imme- 
diately made  was  that  a comparison  between  manu- 
facturing towns  and  a seaport  was  not  worth  very  much. 
Well,  he  (Mr.  SamueLon)  had  compiled  a statement  from 
the  Sireclori/  of  Science  Mri  which  showed  the  position 
Liverpool  held,  compared  with  that  of  other  seaport  towns. 
Bristol  had  three  schools,  tiie  largest  number  of  students 
in  one  school  being  200,  with  six  masters  ; Plymouth  had 
three  schools,  the  largest  number  of  students  in  one  being 
241 ; iu  Southampton  there  was  one  school,  attended  by 
146  students;  South  Shields  had  four  schools,  in  one  of 
which  there  were  112  students;  there  was  one  school  in 
Aberdeen,  attended  by  230  students;  one  in  Leith,  at- 
tended by  239  aiudents  ; in  Belfast  there  were  twenty-tyvo 
schools,  one  of  which  had  122  students;  Glasgow— which 
might  safely  be  compared  with  Liverpool — had  seven 
schools,  one  of  which  was  attended  by  1,013  students,  and 
another  by  600 ; Liverpool  had  three  schools,  the  largest 
number  of  students  in  any  one  being  16D,  and  those  wero 
the  boys  of  the  Liverpool  Institute.  Little  towns  like 
Lurgan  and  Newtownards  had  three  schools  each,  one 
with  148  students.  In  1869-70  there  were  in  all  21,669 
persons  receiving  science  instruction  in  the  three  king- 
doms, of  which  number  Glasgow  supplied  1,700;  Ply- 
mouth, '450 ; Woolwich,  395  ; Liverpool,  280 ; of  whom  at 
least  200  were  middle-class  sludents  j and,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, a place  called  Alexandria  (which  the  Government 
Directory  said  was  in  Ayrshire),  69  students.  Mr. 
Samuelson  said  they  were  doing  something  to  raise  Liver- 
pool )rom  her  degraded  position  in  the  matter  of  science 
and  art-teaching,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
said  hereafter  that  tho  trade  unionists  of  Liverpool 
thought  only  about  their  pockets.  He  had  never  thought 
so,  and  he  had  only  been  too  sorry  that  gentlemen  iu  the 
town  had  not  come  forward  long  since  aud  lent  them  their 
assistance.  That  time,  however,  bad  not  arrived,  for  Mr. 
Reade,  architect,  of  this  town,  had  volunteered  to  give  to 
the  members  of  that  hall  an  introductory  address  and  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  construction  of  hnildiugs,  while 
one  of  his  assistants  had  proffered  his  services  in  conduct- 
ing a drawing  class.” 

Mr.  Samnelson,  in  conclaaion,  expressed  tlie 
hope  that  great  good  would  result  from  those 
classes, 

T/te  Islington  School  of  Science. — A public 
distribution  of  science  and  drawing  prizes,  with 
three  161.  scholarships,  awarded  to  the  students 
in  evening  classes  aud  pupils  of  the  Islington 
Public  School  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  the  May  examinations,  1870,  has  taken 
place  in  Myddeltonllull,  Upper-street,  Islington, 
Professor  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  presiding. 
The  admission  was  free,  and  the  attendance  was 
good.  Mr.  Wheatley  stated  that  in  18G2,  12 
students  passed ; in  1863,  21  passed ; in  ISGi,  31 
passed  5 iu  1865,  30  passed ; while  in  the  year 
1866  tbe  number  rose  to  35.  In  1867,  32  passed  j 
in  1868  (the  first  year  of  Mr.  Angel’s  drawing 
classes),  40  passed  ; in  1860,  55  passed  ; while  at 
the  May  examinations  this  year  the  total  number 
of  successful  students  was  62.  In  addition  to 
these  successes,  four  gold  medals,  two  silver 
medals,  and  two  bronze  medals  have  been 
awarded  to  the  school,  and  also  two  50Z.  exhi- 
bitious,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  three  lOZ. 
Bcholnrships,  the  latter  having  been  taken  by  the 
boys  in  the  day  school.  Altogether  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  numbers  who  had  joined  the 
olasBOB,  and  the  great  interest  taken  by  them  in 
the  instruction,  as  evidenced  by  the  successful 
results,  indicated  pretty  clearly  the  demand  that 
existed  in  this  neighbourhood  for  sciantifle  in- 
struotioD.  A new  seBsionofeveningscieuce  classea 
foryonng  men  commenced  in  Octoberof  last  year. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  reviewed  tho  work 
done  by  the  school  during  the  last  nineyeai'S, 
aud  said  the  general  impression  on  his  mind  was 
that  there  had  been  a steady  progress  made  iu 
all  subjects,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  vege- 
table physiology  aud  zoology.  Knowing  boys 
as  he  did,  he  could  say  that  the  school  was 
flourishing,  going  steadily  on,  and  oould  not  well 
do  better,  and  this  sacoess  was  in  a Jai'ge 
measure  due  to  the  skill  aud  teaching  capa- 
bilities of  Mi\  Howard,  the  head-master,  and 
Mr.  Angel,  the  teacher.  Tbe  chairman  delivered 
the  prizes,  which  consisted  of  volumes,  drawing- 
slates  and  boards,  boxes  of  paints,  chemical 
apparatus,  batteries,  &c.,  to  the  various  suc- 
oesafnl  scholars,  shaking  hands  with  them,  and 
speaking  a few  words  of  encouragement  to  each. 

The  Chippenha7n  School  of  Art. — This  school 
will  probably  be  closed  unless  working  men 
avail  themselves  more  generally  of  the  instruc- 
tion it  affords. 

Science  Examination  at  Leeds  Mechanics'  In- 
stiUUion. — Two  medals  have  been  awarded  to 
students  in  tho  science  classes  of  the  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institution.  William  Hawksworth, 
pupil  of  Mr.  George  Ward,  has  been  awarded  a 
silver  medal  in  subject  11,  organic  chemistry,  as 
being  the  second  in  the  whole  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom  in  tliis  subject;  and  William  Lee, 
pupil  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hiok,  B.A.,  has  been 
awarded  a bronze  modal  iu  subjects  4 and  5, 
pure  mathematics,  the  third  on  the  list  in  this 
subject.  These  are  the  only  medals  awarded  to 
students  in  Yorkshire  science  classes,  exoeptiog 
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in  navigation  andnaatioal  astronomy  to  stadents 
connected  with  the  llull  Navigation  School. 

The  Taunton  School  of  Art. — A public  meeting 
hae  been  held  in  this  school  for  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Government  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art.  The  publio 
manifested  a warm  sympathy  in  the  proceedings, 
and  the  hall  was  crowded.  Mr.  Arthur  ilalet, 
of  Pyrland  llall,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
in  opBuing  the  proceedings  observed  that  the 
audience  would  be  happy  to  learn  that  there  had 
been  a satisfactory  increase  of  pupils  during  the 
past  season  j and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
and  progress  made  by  them,  they  could  judge  for 
themselves,  on  viewing  the  examples  of  skill 
around  the  room.  It  was  contemplated  shortly 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  sohool,  and  to 
make  it  a school  for  science  as  well  as  art. 

The  Carlisle  School  of  Art. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  subaoribers  to  this  school  and  distribution 
of  prizes  to  students  by  the  Mayor,  has  been 
held  in  the  School-room,  Mechanics’  Hall,  in 
this  city.  The  Mnyor  presided.  A large  number 
of  ladies  were  present.  The  secretary  read  the 
report,  according  to  which  : — 

"Tho  Committee  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that 
the  school  still  continues  to  niaintain  a high  standard  of 
ancceps  ; the  work  of  (be  past  vear  having  placed  it  I6ch 
on  the  list,  there  being  107  schools  in  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  prizes  and  certifleatea 
of  merit  taken  by  the  students  during  the  year  ending 
May,  1870 

In  the  second gradeexaminationsinfreeband,  go-'inetry, 
perspective,  and  model  drawing,  live  obtained  prizes,  and 
twenty-five  certifleates  of  merit. 

In  the  third  grade,  which  consists  of  drawings  sent  to 
the  exaasinere  iu  London,  the  works  of  e;glity-four  stu- 
dents v.'ere  pronounced  satisfactory,  and  eight  obtained 
prizes. 

In  tho  national  competition,  wbk-h  'includes  only  the 
best  works  ohosen  from  the  third  grade,  and  to  which  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  have  only  awarded  eighty- 
eix  prizes  to  the  whole  of  the  schools  iu  the  kingdom,  the 
committee  are  prond  to  state  that  a silver  medal  bss  been 
awarded  to  Kd.  T.  Parker,  for  an  nil  painting  of  a group 
of  birds  from  nature ; and  also  a Queeu's  prize  to  Thomas 
Palmer,  for  a drawing  from  the  autiquo.  The  master, 
Mr,  Lees,  has  al«o  obtained  a bonus  oi  2iB.  for  success  in 
the  various  examinations  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  Tear. 

Tile  committee  can  now  congratulate  yon  upon  the  re- 
moval from  the  old  school  to  yonr  present  more  desirable 
premises.  The  arrangements  and  linings  are  eveiything 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  education  of  art  students  in 
all  its  branches." 

The  Biciliop  of  Carliele,  who  waa  present,  ad- 
dreeaed  the  meeting.  Ho  said,  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  doubt,  that,  in  regard  to  art  teach- 
ing, we  are  somewhat  behind  some  of  our  Conti- 
ncutul  neighboura.  No«v,  he  ventured  to  think 
that  that  waa  not  a condition  of  things  which  we 
English  people  ought  quietly  and  patiently  to 
abide.  It  may  be  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  some  of  tho  nations  on  the  Continent  can 
do  that  we  cannot  do;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
ought  to  be  shown  very  distinctly  and  very 
clearly  that  wo  cannot  do  them  before  we  quietly 
sit  down  iu  despair,  and  allow  these  things  to  be 
done  for  ua  by  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
tho  water.  He  thought  we  onght  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  proper  national  pride  as  regards 
art  that  wo  have  in  regard  to  other  matters. 
Who  was  there  in  that  room  who  believed  it 
possible  that  a Erenchmon  should  ever  beat  an 
Englishman  ? There  used  to  be  a rhyme,  none 
the  worse,  perhaps,  for  being  a little  rough  and 
lame,  that 

*'  Ooe  Frenchman  can  Hck  two  ‘ Porfugnee,’ 

And  one  Euglishoian  can  lick  all  three." 

That  waa  a very  proper  feeling  for  all  English- 
meu  to  have,  and  he  hud  no  doubt  that  every 
true-hearted  Engliah  boy  in  the  school  would 
go  iu  for  the  great  truth  that  an  Englishman 
can  always*  beat  a Frenchman  or  a German 
or  anybody  else.  That  is  the  view  which 
wc  have  always  had ; but  at  the  present  time 
a grumbling,  pitiful  spirit  has  taken  pos- 
session of  some  Englishmen,  and  it  seems 
that  if  any  great  Continental  nation — if  any- 
thing liko  a great  Rusaiaa  bear  appears  to  bo 
dieposed  to  growl,  wo  forthwith  should  say, 
“ On,  don’t  growl,  don’t  show  your  teeth,  and 
whatever  you  do,  don’t  bite  na ! ” Such  a 
feeling  as  that  ia  disgraceful.  We  ought  all  to 
be  desirous  of  peace,  but  at  tho  same  time  we 
should  be  confident  in  the  strength  which  God 
has  given  to  this  great  nation.  If  that  be  true 
with  regard  to  questions  of  pliyaioal  strength, — 
iu  regard  to  that  which  we  all  hold  so  dearly  as 
to  the  hold  whioh  Britannia  has  of  the  waves, — 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  compete  with,  and, 
if  posaiblc,  surpass  the  nations  of  the  Contiaenb 
in  art  as  well  as  iu  other  things.  Well  done, 
Bishop ! 

Ifurthampton  3/uscuin  Science  and  Art  Classes. 
The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  sucoessful 


students  has  taken  place  in  the  town-hall,  Mr. 
W.  Smyth,  deputy-chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
having  nndertaken  the  work  of  distribution. 
The  mayor  presided.  There  waa  a large  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  eastern  wall  of  the 
ball  was  adorned  by  drawings  of  the  students 
of  the  art  classes.  Mr.  J.  B.  Henaraan  then  read 
tho  reports.  Mr.  Charles  Lees,  the  science 
teacher,  reports  as  follows: — 

“Tho  continued  succobs  of  the  soience  classes.  The 
total  number  of  entries  for  the  winter  1869-70  was  115. 
Of  these  ninety  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  May 
last  iu  tho  subjects  of  Animal  Physiology,  Mathematics, 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity, 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Geography.  Thirty- 
three  passed  iu  the  first  class,  filty-niae  paused  in  the 
second  class.  To  the  thirty-three  prizes  were  awarded. 
The  most  successful  class  was  that  in  Chemistry.  Twenty- 
four  were  examined  in  this  subject;  fourteen  obtained 
first-class,  and  eight  second, — a very  satisfactory  result, 
considering  the  IdilHeulty  of  mastering  the  symbols  and 
nomenclature  which  must, bo  thoroughly  done  to  obtaina 
pass.  In  my  report  for  1889  I mentioned  the  great  diffi- 
culty under  whioh  we  laboured  in  having  small  ,and  incon- 
venient rooms.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
through  the  liberality  of  ibe  committee,  and  the  earnest 
desire  of  tho  secretary  for  our  success  and  welfare,  we 
have  now  two  excellent  rooms,  the  larger  one  fitted  up  ns 
a laboratory,  with  full  sets  of  apparatus.  Thirty 
students  at  one  time  can  now  he  employed  in  practical 
ana'ysis." 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Taylor  reports  as  follows : — 

" I have  to  place  before  yon  the  third  annnal  report  of 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Northampton  Museum 
Art  Class  since  my  last  report,  in  which  I stated  a want  of 
convenience  in  the  class-rooms  for  the  arrangement  and 
lighting  the  casts.  1 he  classes  have  been  removed  lo  the 
new  Grammar  School,  where  class-rooms  arc  more  con- 
venient and  batter  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of 
students.  Tho  success  of  the  students  exceeds  that  of  the 
two  previous  years  of  the  existence  of  the  class,  and  tho 
number  of  prizes  obtained  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  two  previous  years  added  toge- 
ther. The  attendance  of  the  students  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  mainfaiDS  an  average  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  students  on  tho  books  at  the  present  time 
is  5U,  31  being  males  and  22  females. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  results  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment examinations.  In  freeband  drawing,  15  students 
passed  successfully,  5 of  them  gained  the  highest  munibcr 
of  marks,  and  consequently  prizes.  In  geometry,  10 
passed  successfully,  aud  6 of  them  gained  the  bigbest 
number  of  marks,  snd  therefore  prizes.  In  perspective, 
7 students  pa'-seii,  and  3 gained  tho  highest  number  of 
marks.  In  model  drawing,  or  drawing  from  the  round  or 
solid  object-,  14  wore  successful,  6 of  whom  gained  tho 
highest  number  of  marks,  and  therefore  prizes." 

Mr.  Soiytb,  Mr.  Buckinaster,  and  Sir  Henry 
L.  Drydcn,  alterwarda  addressed  tho  meeting. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Sin, — Many  indiscreet  persons,  with  impeifect  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  apparently  ad- 
vocate indiserimiiiate  demolition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  which  may  not  meet  our  conceptiou  of  what  their 
dwellings  should  bo,  wholly  forgetting  that  such  a course 
would  iufadibly  lead  to  the  greater  evil  of  overcrowding, 
iiiasmuch  as  the  railways  have  already  reduced  their 
dwellings  to  a minimum.  These  reformers  begin  at  the 
wrong  end.  AVhat  is  required  is  a cojiJi/ion  prtcedent ; 
viz.,  the  erectiou  of  healthful  lodgiug-liouses  aud  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poor, — a very  great  want  indeed  in  this 
wealthy  metropolis,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Government.  R.  L.  S. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  SITES 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — A short  time  since  the  directors  of  the  Melro- 
politun  Railway  Company  offered  premiums  for  .the  boat 
plans  and  auggeaiions  for  the  utilisation  of  some  of  their 
surplus  land.  In  response  to  this,  a cons'derable  number 
of  drawings  were  sent  in,  and  have  been  exhibited  in  four 
shops  near  the  Pracd-street  Railway  Station.  These 
drawings  are  most  interesting,  not  merely  us  showing  the 
variety  of  modes  of  laying  out  the  same  piece  of  laud,  hut 
also  the  differeut  ways  in  which  the  same  idea  is  worked 
out. 

My  object,  however,  in  writing  to  you  is  to  coll  your 
attention  to  the  fearful  waste  of  isbour  and  money  ex- 
pended in  the  most  u-eless  manner.  Many  of  the  cotn- 
pelitors,  not  content  with  sending  in  block  plsns,  or  even 
detailed  plans,  where  the  scale  ia  too  small  to  show  their 
views  sufficiently,  have  prepar  cl  the  most  elaborate  eleva- 
tions and  highly  coloured  perspectives,  as  well  as  detailed 
plans  of  each  fioor,  sections,  Ac.,  drawn  to  a largo  scale. 
It  stauds  to  reason  that  such  drawings  as  these  cannot  be 
required;  as,  if  the  laud  ia  to  be  let  for  building,  the 
teuaut  will  prepare  his  own  plans,  and  {it  is  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  tho  profession)  elevations  too;  or,  if  supposing 
tho  directors  take  advantage  of  their  power  and  build 
themselves,  why  should  competiog  architects  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  supply  drawings  for  which  they 
were  not  asked,  aud  which,  judging  from  the  liberality  of 
their  prizes,  the  directors,  when  so  requiring,  would 
gladly  pay  for. 

Wneu  the  public  see  the  readinois  with  which  architects 
entail  upon  themselves  so  much  unnecessary  labour  in 
the  risk  of  getting  a premium  of  fifty  guineas,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  clients  should  consider  2t  per  cent,  a 
large  sum  for  the  preparation  of  drawings,  snd  insist  on 
the  drawings  being  delivered  to  them  ? When  will  archi- 
tects see  the  suicidal  course  they  are  adopting?  I say 
notliiug  a;^inst  competition ; but  it  is  a groat  pity  that 
work  is  given  away  when  not  asked  for. 

This  competition  will,  I think,  tend  to  remove  some  of 
the  odium  often  cast  upon  surveyors  at  their  difference  of 
opinion  us  to  the  value  of  property  when  put  iu  a witness- 
box.  It  is  certain  that  the  valnations  which  accompany 
some  of  the  designs  are  thoroughly  conscientious,  but  the 
figures  vary  considerably.  Taking  the  Smithlleld  estate  as 
an  instance,  the  values  vary  from  one  shilling  to  Jive 


shillings  a superficial  foot,  whereas  some  land  in  close 
proximity  belonmng  to  the  Corporation  was  offered  by 
public  auction,  about  a fortnight  since,  aud  a portion  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  Is.  4d.  a foot.  j.  D.  M. 


RE  THE  KING’S  CROSS  INDUSTRIAL 
DWELLINGS  COMPxVNY  (LIMITED). 

This  was  a creditor’s  petition  in  the  Equity  Courts  for 
the  winding  up  of  tho  company.  The  petitioners  wore 
advertising  agents,  and  their  claim  was  781.  for  advertise- 
ments inserted  in  newspapers  by  direction  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
the  honorary  secretary.  The  company  was  formed  in  May 
last  for  the  purpose  of  providing  decent  and  comfortable 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  purchase  of  a site  at  King’s-cross.  The  capital  was  tu 
consist  of  23,000  shares  of  2/.  each,  of  which  tho  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  articles  of  association  agreed  to  take 
480,  but  nothing  had  been  paid  in  respect  of  shares,  and 
the  erection  of  the  building  had  not  been  commenced. 
On  tho  part  of  the  company  it  was  submitted  that  Mr. 
Barnett  waa  personally  liable  for  tho  debt  under  an  agree- 
ment by  which  he  was  to  receive  1, COOL,  and  bear  all  the 
preliminary  expenses,  The  Vice-Chanoellor  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  substantial  ground  for  ques- 
tioning the  debt,  and  therefore  he  should  make  the 
usual  order;  but  he  would  direct  that  it  should  not  bo 
acted  upon  tor  a fortnight. 


WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Sib, — Will  you  oblige  a constant  subacriber,  and  aid  me 
in  removing  the  present  nuisance  that  exists  iu  the 
erection  of  the  tco^en  pent-houses  in  front  of  the  shops 
of  the  Lower  Wandsworth-rusd.-  Built  in  a public  place 
like  this,  under  the  noao  of  the  district  surveyor,  I cannot 
help  wondering  that  it  should  be  allowed.  R, 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  SLATE. 

Sin,— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  mo  any 
information  (through  the  medium  of  the  Builder) 
respecting  the  strength  of  slate  slab?  I want  to  know 
what  weight  a slab  ot  the  following  dimensions  will  carry, 
viz.,  a circular  slab  2 iu.  thick  and  6 ft.  diameter,  with  a 
circular  bole  1 ft.  3 in.  diameter  cut  through  the  centre. 
The  slab  to  have  a 3 iu.  bearing  round  the  outer  edge, 
leaving  a clear  space  of  6 ft.  0 iu.  diameter. 

A Masoit. 


FAINT  FOR  POROUS  STONE. 

StB,— Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  in 
your  next  iisuc  which  is  the  best  and  most  durable  kind 
of  black  plaint,  and  the  ingredients  used  in  it,  for  paint- 
ing letters  in  porous  stone,  such  as  Pennant  or  Portland; 
aud,  if  the  paint  ia  made  in  oil,  is  there  any  method 
adopted  to  prevent  the  oil  from  soaking  out  at  the  side  of 
the  letter? J.  M. 


PAINT  ON  STONE. 

Sin, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  any  of  your 
readers  know  of  any  method  by  which  paiut  can  be  removed 
from  a font,  Ac.,  executed  iu  Caen  stone ; and  whether 
auy  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  has  found  it 
answer;  uud  what  the  cost  ia  ? N. 

*,*  A similsr  question  has  be.m  inserted  be-'oro  now, 
but  brought  no  satisfactory  reply. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LI3MORE  CIRCUS. 

8iB, — I cannot  but  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  are  not  exhibiting  much  taste  in  laying  out 
Lismore  Circus,  which  lies  between  Haveratock-liill  and 
Kentish  Town.  The  plot  is  about  lOJ  yards  iu  dia-neter, 
to  judge  by  the  eye ; aud,  if  I understaud  aright,  the  Board 
are  reducing  the  space  by  constructing  a 5 ft.  or  6 ft.  path 
outside  the  future  fence,  thereby  materially  diminishing 
tho  area,  and  affording  no  convenience  to  the  poblic,  as 
observation  in  other  localities  will  show.  The'u,  instead 
of  carting  away  tho  superlluous  soil,  the  more  economical 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  intking  it  into  a ceutral  mound, 
some  8 fc.  high,  and  about  lOO  It.  in  diameter,  and  tliis 
mound  is  apparently  to  be  encircled  by  a gravel  wa;k  of 
some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  width,  thereby  reducing  the  pro- 
menade to  a minimum  instead  of  a maximum,  by  carrying 
it  round  the  full  circumference  of  the  circle.  No  doubt 
tho  central  mouud  will  look  very  pretty  when  stocked 
wiihrhododcudrons  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  but  surely 
it  is  against  one  of  the  lir.t  principles  of  art  to  make  a 
thing  appear  sma'loc  than  it  is,  aud  such  must  bo  the  effect 
of  the  mouud  in  question.  Is  it,  1 ask,  too  late  to  have  it 
removed  P Tho  cost  would  not  be,  I should  say,  great,  as 
more  than  one  railway  has  land  ia  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood already  covered  with  excavated  materials ; or 
if  this  cannot  be  dune,  the  mound  might  bo  converted 
into  four  banks,  one  opposite  to  each  of  tho  eutrance- 
gates. 

Having  now  criticised  the  plan  of  the  Board,  I offer  my 
own  for  their  oonsideration.  I would  at  once  do  away 
with  the  projected  external  footpath,  and  bring  the  outer 
I'euce  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  present  curb-stones,  which 
would  be  a sufficient  protectiouiig.iinst  passing  wheels,  Ac. 
luiide  tho  iron  railing,  I would  plaut  a hedge,  uot  of 
thorn  or  privet,  but  yew.  Tho  two  former  shrubs  make  a 
very  ragged  fence  uulesa  trimmed  lyriimidically,  aud  (hat 
requires  a very  broad  base ; but  ayew  hedge  can  bo  grown 
wnil-aidecl,  and  need  not  be  more  than  2 ft.  thick,  conse- 
quently space  is  again  sartd.  This  yew  hedge  might  ba 
kept  about  7 ft.  high,  save  in  throe  or  four  places,  where 
bowers  might  bo  ultimately  grown.  Inside  this  2 ft.  of 
hvd„e,  I would  liave  3 ft.  of  border  planted  with  about 
twenty  Hme-trees,  and  between  the  iutervals  flowers  might 
bj  grown  as  long  as  the  trees  will  allow  them  to  flourish, 
Then  I would  construct  a promenade  gravel  walk  of  12  ft. 
or  15  ft.  wide,  with  an  inner  row  of  lime-lrees  occupying 
the  intervals  of  the  outer  row.  The  centre  might  have 
some  half  a dozen  scattered  thorns,  horse  chestnut,  aud 
plane  trees;  but  I would  have  no  beds  of  shrubs  or 
dowers  save  at  tlio  enirance-g.itoj,  but  keep  the  centre  for 
a turf  promenade.  As  AiiAXEVB  Gabdekee. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 

IRISH  PRIVATE  BILLS  IN’  PARLIAMENT. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  some  of  the  English 
metropolitan  Bills  in  Parliament  Session  for  1871. 
The  following  are  the  Irish  metropolitan  and 
provincial  Bills  : — “Dublin  Main  Drainage;” 
“ Belfast  Drainage  and  Improvement “ Dublin 
Tramways;  “Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
Railway;”  “Great  Southern  aud  Western  and 
Cork  aud  South  Limerick  Direct ;”  “ Great 

Southern  and  Western,  Nn.  1 ; Great  Southern 
and  Western,  No.  2 ;”  “Northern  and  Western 
of  Ireland;”  “Waterford  and  Wexford,  White- 
haven and  Wexford,  Steamboats  Bill ;”  “ Water- 
ford, New  Ross,  aud  Wexford  Junction;” 
“ Waterford  and  Central  and  Kilkenny  Junc- 
tion ;”  Ennis  and  West  Clare  Railway.” 

Considering  the  insolvent  state  of  many  of 
the  Irish  railway  lines,  these  intended  exten- 
fliona  create  a surprise,  and  we  should  not 
wonder  hereafter  to  hear  of  the  companies 
asking  Parliament  for  powers  to  abandon 
them.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  pre- 
sent, will  save  many  of  the  Irish  lines  from 
annihilation  except  their  purchase  by  Govern- 
ment ; and  there  is  a strong  party  in  the  sister 
kingdom  at  present  who  have  been  energetically 
working  for  years  to  accomplish  that  end. 


THE  " STREET-ORDERLY  BIN.” 

An  invention  under  the  above  name  has  been 
adopted  by  the  authorities  fur  use  in  the  streets 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention  amongst  passengers  along  the  IIol- 
born  Viaduct  and  the  more  frequented  thorough- 
fares, particularly  those  in  which  the  new  asphalte 
pavement  has  beenlaid  down.  Owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  the  main  streets  clean  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  night  sweeping,  a staff 
of  boys  was  engaged  to  keep  constantly  at  work 
with  hand-brush,  shovel,  and  basket,  throughout 
the  day,  each  boy  having  a section  of  the  street 
allotted  to  him.  This  was  proposed  several  years 
ago,  aud  called  the  “ Street-orderly  System.”  It 
Boon  appeared,  however,  that  the  dirt  accumu- 
lated by  each  boy  was  a great  obstruction  and  a 
nuisance  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  the 
expense  of  men  and  carts  constantly  going 
round  to  collect  it  was  very  great. 

To  meet  this  objection  the  street-orderly  bin 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Burton,  Sons,  & 
Waller,  the  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ironwork, 
of  HoUand-street,  Blackfriars.  It  consists  of  an 
upright  box,  a little  too  like  a pillar  letter-box, 
with  a sliding  lid  at  top,  which  opens  to  receive 
the  contents  of  each  shovel,  and  a sliding  door  at 
bottom,  by  which  the  bin  is  emptied  at  night  by 
the  regular  scavengers’  carta. 

Where  space  in  the  street  is  very  scanty,  the 
bin  can  bo  made  as  the  base  of  a lamp-post,  and 
dt  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  as  a public 
dust-bin,  in  narrow  courts,  where  it  can  be 
recessed  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  avoid  obstruction. 


“THE  WANT  OF 

ARCHITECTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN 
MANCHESTER.” 

I WOULD  refer  the  writer  of  the  letter  which 
appeared  with  the  above  heading  in  your  last 
issue,  to  the  prospectus  recently  issued  by  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  and  of  which 
copies  were  sent  to  all  the  known  architects  in 
this  city,  for  distribution  amongst  their  pupils 
and  assistants.  You  will  see  by  the  copy  I 
enclose  that  the  object  has  been  to  bring  pro- 
minently under  their  notice  that  there  are  excel- 
lent aids  to  the  study  of  their  profession  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  them,  in  the  classes  at  Owen’s  College,  the 
School  of  Art,  &o.,  and  in  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  books  at  the  Free  Library,  which  contains 
a large  proportion  of  those  recommended  by  this 
society  for  study,  and  also  that  there  are  several 
valuable  prizes  open  to  them  to  compete  for. 

If  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to  had 
been  even  but  a short  time  in  Manchester,  he 
would,  I think,  have  known  that  attempts  of 
the  kind  desired  by  him  have  been  made  by  a 
kindred  eociety,  the  Manchester  Architectural 
Association,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  and  laudable  exertions  of  those  who 
have  given  both  time  and  money,  the  result  has 
been  a total  failure. 

Id  cannot  bo  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  old  prac- 
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titioners  most  of  them,  sbonld  hesitate  at  giving 
their  time,  and  the  results  of  their  experience, 
in  repeating  an  experiment  apparently  so  un- 
promising. J.  Murgatkotd, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects. 


THE  BLOCK  BOOKS. 

I SCARCELY  believe  many  of  your  readers  will 
approve  the  theory  of  “ F.  S.  A.,”  that 
where  a distinct  declaration,  purporting  to  re- 
present a facf',  has  been  made  by  A,  and  its 
truth  denied  by  B,  “ the  burthen  of  the  proof 
rests  with  B.”  On  the  contrary,  I venture  to 
submit  that  in  such  a case  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue  is  clearly  a duty  legitimately  and  pro- ' 
perly  cast  upon  A ; and  under  that  belief,  I 
(for  the  present,  at  least)  decline  stating  my 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  imaginary  antiquity  of 
the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  but  require  the  authors 
of  the  statements  I have  called  in  question  to 
prove  their  correctness. 

In  this  stage  of  the  controversy  I see  no 
utility  in  “ F.  S.  A.”  referring  to  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  and  of  Monsieur  Berjeau, 
unless  at  the  same  time  he  mentioned  my  com- 
munication which  led  to  the  first,  and  my  answer 
to  the  second,  both  of  which  must  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  “ F.  S.  A .” 

If  the  date  impressed  on  the  hogskin  binding 
in  Lord  Spencer’s  copy  of  the  “Biblia”  had 
been  467,  instead  of  1467,  it  would  have  been 
equally  as  material  in  relation  to  the  truth.  If 
your'next  impression  should  leave  my  challenge 
unanswered,  I will  sappleraent  it  with  a list  of 
queries,  upon  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
the  question  I have  raised  will  mainly  depend. 

Henry  F.  Holt. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND 
BUILDERS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ E.,”  in  your  num- 
her  of  the  3rd  inst.,  p.  97L,  states  that  it  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  provinces  it  is  a common  thing 
for  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  take  out  their 
own  quantities,  and  in  some  instances  to  receive 
payment  from  the  builders  without  their  clients’ 
knowledge,  and  to  charge  2^  per  cent,  instead 
of  per  cent,  charged  by  competent  surveyors  ; 
and  that  such  men,  too,  are  not  above  taking 
commission  also  from  contractors  and  trades- 
men ; and  he  adds,  “ of  what  nse  is  it  to  make 
rules  that  members  are  not  to  do  such  things, 
and  wink  at  their  being  done  ? ” 

If,  sir,  your  correspondent  “ E.,”  instead  of 
making  sweeping  accusations,  direct  or  by 
iniiendo,  will  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  such 
a Fellow,  and  state  the  occasion,  and  furnish  me 
with  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  his  signa- 
ture attached,  I undertake  to  bring  the  matter 
under  notice  of  the  Council,  who,  as  high-minded 
and  honourable  men,  will,  I am  sure,  not  blink 
such  a question,  but  bring  it  to  a practical  issue. 
Thos.  L.  Donaldson, 

Hon.  Seo.  Foreign  Correspondence. 


TO  FRANCE. 

PniTH  Liim  ! yet  lonper  hear  Fate’s  hsrii  control ! 
Men  soi'i,  and  truly,  Pleasure  and  wild  Joy 
Were  all  tby  worebip,  and  that  each  vain  toy 
Absorb’d  thy  frivolous  heart ; nor  could  tby  soul 
Uplitt  itself  from  idlest  mirth  and  glee. 

How,  Paris,  rise,  and  show  what  thou  canst  be ! 
How  Pestilence  can  be  borne— how  trial  met— 

How  Famine  wakes  nor  murmur  nor  regret. 

What  though  the  l-aguer  aits  before  thy  walls, — 
What  though  thon  echo'st  back  his  trumpet-calls,— 
What  though,  to  celebrate  some  festive  day. 

Ho  bids  the  triumphs  of  thy  Science  play, — 

Be  thine  firm  Order,— Patience  ’neath  the  doom, 
Nor  let  foul  Anarchy  thy  fame  o’ercast ; 

But  thus,  devoted  to  a living  tomb. 

Win  thou  from  Heaven  dear  recompense  at  last. 

M.  Y.  F. 


A NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  BRIGHTSIDE, 
SHEFFIELD. 

A MEETING  of  the  workmen  of  the  Atlas  Works 
has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  schools  in  connexion 
with  All  Saints’  Church.  The  cost  of  the 
schools,  which  it  is  intended  shall  accommodate 
upwards  of  1,200  children,  will  be  between 
4,0001.  and  5,0001.  The  land  upon  which  they 
will  be  erected  is  near  the  church,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  valued  at  800L,  has  been  generously  given 
by  Sir  John  Brown.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
Sir  John  will  contribute  5C0L  towards  the  erec- 


tion. The  want  of  sobool  accommodation  in  i 
that  part  of  the  town  baa  been  long  felt.  The 
schools  which  have  hitherto  been  used  are  in  t 
the  Atlas  Works,  and  on  Sundays  they  are  so  > 
crowded  that  some  additional  rooms  have  had  to  i 
be  taken.  But  even  now  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  proposed  new 
schools,  there  will  nob  only  be  large  schoolrooms  | 
for  children,  bub  class-rooms  for  young  men,  and  j 
rooms  in  which  meetings  of  working  men  can  j 
be  held.  The  meeting  on  Saturday  took  place  I 
in  the  boiler-plate  department.  It  was  well  at-  i 
tended,  there  being  probably  upwards  of  1,000  I 
persons  present.  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis  said  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  explain  the  object  of  that  ; 
meeting.  They  were  probably  all  aware  that  an  i 
Act  of  Parliament  bad  recently  been  passed,  \ 
which  made  it  necessary  that  any  schools  which  i 
were  to  be  erected  to  be  independent  of  the  ( 
Act  should  be  commenced  immediately,  and 
that  a portion  of  the  fnnda  required  should  be  ' 

raised  before  the  end  of  the  year.  That  was  i 

the  reason  why  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  : 

call  them  together  at  that  time.  It  was  quite  1 

advisable  that  they  should  make  great  exertions  { 

if  they  were  to  have  schools  in  that  district  I 

which  would  be  independent  of  the  Education.  i 

Act.  What  they  wanted  the  men  to  do  was  to  i 

set  about  getting  funds  for  the  building  of 
schools  near  All  Saints’  Church,  and  upon  land 
which  Sir  John  Brown  was  prepared  to  give.  If  i 
they  did  not  get  funds  and  commence  the  build-  ■ 
ings  before  the  1st  of  January,  they  would  lose  ! 
the  large  subscriptions  which  had  been  promised  : 
towards  them,  and  probably  Sir  John  would  I 
withdraw  his  offer  of  the  splendid  piece  of  land.  , 
Sir  John  Brown  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  ^ 
the  meeting,  and  resolnbions  promotive  of  the  i 
object  of  the  meeting  were  passed. 


HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  OFFICES  I 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I believe  with  your  correspondent,  “ A 1 

Competitor,”  that  if  official  information  be  waited  1 

for,  at  least  forty-six  competitors  may  be  kept  | 

in  suspense  for  an  indefinite  period.  I will,  j 

therefore,  with  your  permission,  give  some  par-  ► 

ticulara  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  chance  of  carrying  out  the  work  on  terms  t 
to  he  hereafter  agreed  vpon,  of  gaining  a premium  ; 
of  301.,  and  one  of  2Ul , were  the  baits  offered 
to  architects,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  e 
no  award  would  be  made  unless  the  directors  : 
were  satisfied  that  the  designs  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  stipulated  sum  of  5,000i. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  gentlemen  who  i 

were  so  very  shrewd  as  to  secure  such  a saving  * 

clause  would  be  easily  satisfied,  for,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  clause,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  authors  of  the  designs  to  prove  that  1 
they  could  be  so  carried  out. 

However,  forty-nine  architects  submitted  de- 
signs, no  doubt  expecting  fair  play,  and  three  | 
were  selected  for  trial,  the  first  in  order  being 
by  Mr.  Hagen,  of  Hull  ; the  second  by  Mr.  ; 
Bailey,  of  Keighley  ; and  the  third  by  Mr.  Jack-  ■ 
son,  of  Bradford. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  in  your  columns,  the  I 
secretary  to  the  society  stated  that  the  first 
(Mr.  Hagen)  had  failed  to  give  the  required 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  second  was  then  on 
his  trial.  I am  not  aware  that  any  farther 
official  communication  has  been  made,  but  I am 
in  a position  to  state  that  Mr.  Bailey  also  failed, 
and  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  more  successful,  or, 
at  all  events,  be  is  commissioned  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Jackson  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  building,  it  was  decided  to 
modify  bis  design,  and  the  301.  premium  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Bailey,  whom  the  directors  had, 
by  a former  resolution  excluded  from  the  com- 
petition; the  premium  was  accepted,  and  the 
drawings  consequently  forfeited. 

I am  only  posted  up  in  this  matter  to  Sep- 
tember 6th  (three  days  after  Mr.  Bailey  received 
the  offer  of  the  premium).  On  that  day  the 
forfeited  drawings  were  sent  from  the  society’s 
office  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  remainder  were 
then  at  Halifax. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hagen  will  say  whether  he  has 
received  the  201.  premium. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  directors  is  an  archi- 
tect, and  that  some  of  his  colleagues  are  men 
whose  reputation  for  probity  is  not  confined  to 
Halifax,  does  nob  lessen  the  strangenesa  of  tbeir 
proceedings.  Another  Competitor. 

The  secretary  informs  us  that  a circular  has 
now  been  sent  to  each  competitor,  stating  that 
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the  directors  have  selected  the  first  design,  and 
also  awarded  the  pretniams  to  the  competitors, 
second  and  third  in  order  of  merit,  with  the 
following  result ; — 

1.  " Prosper  the  Society,”  Mr.  Samuel  Jackaon,  arehi- 

teet,  Bradford. 

2.  " Arebiteetua,’’  Mr.  Wilson  Bailey,  architect,  Leeds 

and  Keighley. 

3.  "Selon  Mdrite,”  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect, 

Kidderminster. 

“ Considerable  time  has  been  taken  up  in  enabling  (he 
directors  to  decide  upon  their  award  ; but  this  has  been 
iinaroidable,  from  the  neceBsity,  in  their  judgment,  of 
testing,  by  estimates  obtained  from  responsible  contrac- 
tors, whether  the  design  selected  as  the  first  in  order  of 
merit  could  be  carried  out  for  the  amount  stipulated, riz., 
6,00(7.  Two  sets  ef  designs  had  to  be  rejected  from  their 
iniibi  itv  to  stand  this  teet. 

To  fcliow  that  greit  care  has  been  exercised  by  the 
directors  in  keeping  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  circular 
issued  to  the  competing  architects,  they  deem  it  right  to 
ihemselres  to  s'ate  that  contracts  have  been  already 
entered  into  for  carrying  out  the  selected  design  in  the 
following  departments  of  works,  viz. — Mason  and  exca- 
vator, joiner,  plasterer  and  slater,  plumber,  and  heating 
apparatus,  for  a sum  considerably  below  the  stipulated 
amount.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Little  Dewchurch. — The  cliurob  of  this  parish, 
dedicated  to  St.  David,  baa  been  re-opened  for 
public  worttbip,  after  undergoing  a restoration 
or  re-bnilding  : except  the  tower,  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  entirely  pulled  down  and  re-built.  The 
walla  of  the  original  church  had  no  foundations, 
bat  the  present  building  has ; and  the  nave, 
which  was  originally  diafigored  by  pews  and  a 
low  ceiling,  has  been  improved  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  benches,  most  of  which,  after 
undergoing  repairs,  were  used  again.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  old  roof,  which  were  previously  hidden 
from  view  by  the  low  plastered  ceiling,  are  now 
opened  out,  and  the  chancel  arch,  which  was 
also  very  low,  and  was  fast  becoming  danger- 
ous, has  given  place  to  one  of  greater  eleva- 
tion in  the  Pointed  style.  The  chancel  is  fitted 
with  stalls,  and  a three-light  stained  glass 
window  has  been  inserted  from  the  architect’s 
own  design.  A reredos,  the  centre  of  which 
consists  of  alabaster,  inlaid  with  Venetian  mo- 
saics, represents  in  the  centre  the  Agnus  Dei, 
and  on  each  side  angels  bearing  harps  j the 
reredos  is  extended  to  the  north  and  south 
walls,  with  paintings  on  zinc.  The  whole  church 
is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles,  from  the  cele- 
brated Lngwardine  works.  The  tower  has  been 
restored  and  strengthened,  and  the  peal  of  bells, 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  only — one  of 
v/hichhad  been  brokenfor  many  years,  and  has  now 
been  recast  by  Messrs.  Taylor, of  Longhborongh — 
has  had  two  bells  added,  making  a peal  of  five. 
The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Preedy,  of  London,  at  [ 
a cost  of  1,400Z.,  which  sum  includes  not  only 
the  church  restoration  expenses,  but  the  build-  j 
iog  also  of  a new  boundary-wall  round  one  side  ' 
of  the  churchyard,  the  repair  of  all  old  walls,  j 
drainage — inclnding  large  culvert  drain, — new  ' 
gates,  and  various  other  items  of  expense  neces- 
sary to  make  the  work  complete.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  materials  of  the  old  bnilding  have 
been  used  np, — as  in  the  working  in  of  the  old 
windows,  &c.  The  new  church  stands  pretty 
nearly,  if  not  almost  entirely,  on  the  site  of  the  j 
old  one.  The  work  of  re-building  has  been  car-  ' 
ried  out  by  Mr.  Mayman,  of  Belmont.  Tlie 
chnrch  is  furnished  with  heating-apparatus. 

Heigham. — The  division  of  the  extensive  and 
increasingly-populated  district  of  Heigham  into 
three  parishes  has  been  followed  by  efforts  for 
the  provision  of  more  adequate  chnrch  accommo- 
dation. In  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  there  has 
for  some  time  been  a large  and  commodious 
church  ; and  a short  time  since  the  more  recent 
parish  of  St.  Philip  was  provided  with  a struc- 
ture used  for  divine  worship  until  the  chnrch 
itself,  which  is  in  course  of  erection,  is  completed. 
Greater  chnrch  accommodation  has  now  been 
also  provided  for  the  district  included  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A “ temporary 
church,”  capable  of  seating  600  persons,  has 
been  put  up.  It  stands  on  land  abutting  upon 
Adelaide-street, where  the  principal  entrance  is; 
but  there  is  also  a second  entrance  from  Old 
Palace-road.  Although  designated  a “ tempo- 
rary ” chnrch,  the  building  has  an  appearance 
of  substantiality.  It  is  75  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  33  fc. 
wide,  with  open  benches  for  500  persons.  In  the 
front  is  a porch,  20  ft.  by  5 fc.,  and  at  the  rear 
a large  room  for  vestry  and  other  purposes,  33  fc. 
by  12  ft.  The  bnilding,  which  is  constructed 
entirely  of  timber,  the  sides  being  strongly 
framed,  and  on  the  outside  covered  with  stucco, 
is  plastered  on  the  inside  to  within  4 ft.  of  the 


floor,  and  the  walls  are  lined  for  that  depth  with 
boarding.  The  roof  is  lofty.  It  is  constructed 
in  six  bays,  open  to  the  ridge,  which  is  30  ft, 
from  the  floor.  The  ribs  consist  of  boards 
blocked  out  and  bolted  together,  and  covered  on 
each  face  with  radiating  boarding,  forming  a 
semicircular  arch,  springing  from  about  5 ft., 
and  reaching  the  height  of  21  ft.  from  the  floor. 
There  are  no  rafters  to  the  roof,  which  is  covered 
with  boarding  laid  npon  purlins  ; and  the  whole 
of  the  boarding,  timbers,  and  framing  are  stained 
and  varnished.  There  are  no  windows  in  the 
sides  of  the  church  ; bnt  light  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  a lantern  running  the  whole  length  of  four 
bays  of  the  roof.  The  centre  sashes  in  each  bay 
are  opened  by  lines  and  pulleys,  connected  with 
a rod  extending  along  the  lantern,  and  working 
on  centres,  a lino  with  a small  wheel  at  one  end 
opening  and  shutting  the  whole  of  the  lights. 
There  are  also  windows,  with  trefoiled  heads,  in 
each  gable.  At  night  the  church  is  lighted  by 
means  of  twelve  star  burners,  of  ten  lights  each. 
The  floor  is  formed  of  thick  boards,  laid,  without 
joists,  npon  timbers  placed  6 ft.  apart,  and  is 
suitably  covered  with  matting.  The  benches 
are  made  of  deal,  with  light  wrought-iron  bearers, 
for  supports,  screwed  to  the  floor,  and  have 
sloping  backs,  with  a book-board  affixed  ua<^er 
the  seat.  The  work  has  been  carried  out,  at  a 
cost  of  over  GOOZ.,  by  Mr.  James  Youngs  and 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Curtis,  from  plana  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  London. 

Thornhy. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Helen, 
Thornby,  will  be  re-opened  for  divine  service 
after  a thorough  restoration  and  enlargement. 
The  expense  attending  the  work  has  been  con- 
siderable, and,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  amount  required  of  250Z.  The 
church  was  very  small  and  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  parish.  It  consisted 
of  a small  nave  and  chancel,  with  a tower  at  the  j 
west  end,  and  was  in  a dilapidated  condition. ! 
The  windows,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  i 
Late  Square-headed  Decorated,  have  been  pre- 1 
served  and  restored.  The  greater  part  of  the  j 
chancel  was  in  too  wretched  a condition  to  be  ■ 
preserved,  and  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  and  a J 
now  decorated  window,  at  the  east  end,  now 
takes  the  place  of  an  opening,  with  an  arched 
head  and  wooden  mnllion  in  the  centre,  which 
was  not  worthy  the  name  of  a window.  The 
whole  of  the  church  has  been  restored,  and  con- 
servative feeling  has  been  exercised  thronghout. 
A small  lancet  window  was  discovered  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chnrch,  and  this  has  been  re- 
inserted in  its  original  position.  The  tower  arch 
which,  like  many  others,  was  blocked  np  and 
lost  to  the  church,  has  been  opened  and  restored. 
In  order  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for 
the  pariah  a new  aisle  has  been  erected  on  the 
north  side,  with  windows  of  Early  Decorated 
character.  It  is  built  of  Duaton  stone,  with 
Bath  ground  stone  dresaings  to  windows,  and 
Duston  hard  stone  parapets,  copings,  bnttresaes, 
weatherings,  &o.  The  arcade  of  the  new  aisle 
! is  executed  in  Bath  stone  for  the  most  part,  but 
: the  arches  are  in  Duston  and  Bath  stone  alter- 
; nating,  as  are  also  some  of  the  relieving  arches 
over  the  windows.  The  roofs  are  new  througb- 
onb,  including  the  porch,  and  of  the  best  pitch 
pine.  The  main  timbers  are  stained  and  var- 
nished, but  the  boarding  is  left  in  plain  wood, 
without  varnish,  first,  in  order  to  produce  a 
[pleasing  contrast  in  colour;  and,  secondly,  to 
prevent  the  dropping  of  wet  in  the  winter 
I season,  which  is  so  often  the  case  in  consequence 
of  the  condensation  of  moisture.  The  floors  of 
I the  church  and  chancel,  np  to  the  sanctuary,  are 
j paved  with  Maw  & Company’s  best  black  and 
! bull'  tiles,  in  different  designs,  and  the  parts 
within  the  sanctuary  and  on  the  foot  pace  are 
laid  with  ornamental  encauslio  tiles  from  the 
same  firm,  of  simple  designs.  The  whole  of  the 
seats,  iucluding  the  choir  stalls,  are  of  pitch 
pine,  with  solid  ends,  having  carved  paterns  on 
the  outside,  suited  to  the  form  of  the  ends. 
Besides  the  new  aisle,  an  organ-chamber  and 
sacristy  have  been  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  with  an  arch  opening  into  the  chan- 
cel, and  another  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  aisle. 
The  lower  or  first  side  of  these  arches  is  sup- 
ported by  corbels  carved  in  natural  foliage, 
slightly  conventionalised.  The  tower  arch  and 
the  vestry  have  each  a screen  ofEarly  Decoiatecl 
character.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  designs,  and  onder  tbe  superintendence,  of 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Law  & Sons,  of  Northampton, 
architects,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Gee,  of  Daventry, 
builder. 

Qaraton  (Liverpool). — The  fonn(3atioD-Btone  of 
a church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew  and 


St.  James,  has  been  laid  at  Mossley-hill, 
Gareton.  The  edifice,  according  to  our  anthority 
the  local  Journal,  is  to  be  erected  and  endowed 
out  of  the  funds  left  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  James  Glenton.  Ultimately  those 
funds  will  realise  about  40,0001,,  and  it  is  in- 
tended hereafter  to  erect  a parsonage  and 
schoolrooms  close  to  the  church.  The  work  has 
been  delayed  for  some  time  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  trustees, — Messrs.  G.  M.  Bowen 
and  P.  Vance, — encountered  from  the  incumbent 
of  an  adjoining  township,  who  maintained  that 
farther  church  accommoilation  was  not  required 
in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was,  however,  the 
parbicnlar  desire  of  Mr.  Glenton  that  tbe  church 
should  be  erected  on  Mossley-hill,  and  the 
trustees  therefore  selected  the  site  in  question. 
The  chnrch  is  designed  in  the  early  geometrical 
style,  of  the  ubirteenth  century.  A site  has 
been  selected,  commanding  views  of  the  Allerton 
and  Mersey  valleys,  and  being  abont  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  Mossley-hill  railway 
station.  The  stone  of  which  the  walls  will  be 
built  is  being  obtained  on  the  site,  from  a quarry 
opened  for  the  purpose,  bands  of  lighter  coloured 
stone  being  introduced  to  both  inside  and  out- 
side to  lighten  the  somewhat  sombre  effect  of 
tbe  red  stone.  The  dresaings  of  the  arches, 
windows,  &c.,  are  being  obtained  from  the  Wool- 
ton  quarries.  The  ground-plan  consists  of  a 
nave,  97  fc.  6 in.  long,  by  24  fc.  6 in.  wide,  and 
lighted  by  a clearstory  of  twelve  two-light  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  a west  window  of  five 
lights ; the  north  and  south  aisles,  97  ft.  6 in. 
long,  and  13  ft.  wide ; chancel,  48  ft.  6 in.  by 
24  fc.  0 in.  wide,  with  a tower,  30  ft.  square, 
placed  across  its  western  end,  and  having  arches 
on  the  north  and  south  opening  into  the  quasi- 
transepts,  which  are  used  for  the  vestry  and 
organ,  with  clearstory  above  to  admit  light  for 
the  choir,  which  is  placed  under  the  tower. 
The  heights  of  the  bnilding  are  40  ft.  from  the 
floor  to  the  wall-plate  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
and  64  ft.  to  the  ridge  ; the  tower  being  114  ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
142  fc.  to  tbe  apex  of  its  roof.  The  entrances  are 
by  a large  western  door,  and  by  a porch  in  the 
western  bay  of  the  north  side.  The  roofs  are  to  be 
of  pitch-pine,  unvaroiahe(3,  as  are  also  the  seats, 
which  will  accommodate  800  adults.  The  font  is 
I to  be  adjoining  the  west  door.  The  cost  of  the 
I church  and  fittings,  eiclnsive  of  the  organ,  will 
I be  10,000Z. ; the  parsonage,  which  is  to  be  placed 
' at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  site,  being  esti- 
mated at  2,000Z.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Paley  &,  Anstin,  Lancaster  ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
William  Winnard,  jnn.,  of  Wigan. 

Carlisle. — The  new  chnrch  of  St.  Paul,  in  this 
city,  has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  abont  3,700Z.  The 
original  estimate  was  2,930Z. ; but  some  addi- 
tional  work,  which  was  the  subject  of  extra  con- 
tracts, has  been  executed,  including  some  little 
progress  with  the  tower,  which,  together  with  a 
spire,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  chnrch  when 
the  funds  allow.  The  edifice,  which  has  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  E.  Habershon 
& Brook,  architects,  stands  in  an  open  space  of 
ground,  bonnded  on  the  east  by  Spencer-street, 
on  the  north  by  Lonsdale-street,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  sides  by  two  new  roads.  It  is  built,  in 
tbe  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  of  Newbiggen 
red  stone,  with  high-pitched  roofe,  covered  with 
green  slates,  the  windows  being  of  different 
patterns  of  geometrical  tracery.  Within,  the 
church  consists  of  a nave,  nearly  30  ft.  wide,  and 
73  ft.  3 in.  long,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
divided  from  the  nave  on  each  side  by  five  Gothic 
arches,  of  alternate  red  and  white  stone,  sup- 
ported by  oircnlar  columns.  The  nave  is 
heightened  by  a clearstory  above  the  arches, 
containing  a series  of  circular  windows  and 
tracery.  The  chancel  is  20  ft.  10  in.  deep,  and 
is  spanned  by  an  arch  extending  over  its  entire 
width,  the  walls  np  to  a certain  height  being 
painted,  so  as  to  represent  a wainscoting  of 
coloured  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  of 
open  timber  work.  The  west  front,  which  looks 
towards  Lowther-street,  has  a large  Gothic  win- 
dow, of  rich  tracery,  bnt  with  rather  stnnted 
rauilions.  The  windows  are  filled  with  cathedral 
glass,  of  a green  shade,  and  its  colour  gives  a 
cold  appearance  to  the  interior  which  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  relieved.  The  seats  are 
open  benches,  and,  what  is  a useful  feature  of 
chnrch  fittings,  have  small  umbrella-racks  at 
tbe  end.  There  are  two  entrances,  besides  one 
from  the  vestry, — one  at  the  north-east  angle, 
where  the  tower  and  spire  are  proposed  to  be 
erected,  and  the  other  beneath  the  west  window. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  600  persons.  At  present 
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the  absence  cf  the  tower  and  spire  prevents  the 
fabric  presenting  an  imposing  appearance.  Those 
adjuncts  it  is  proposed  to  run  up  to  an  altitude 
of  120  ft.  As  designed,  the  tower  will  have 
angle  buttresses  and  four  pinnacles  above  which 
will  be  the  belfry  windows,  in  an  octagonal 
story,  and  above  which  will  rise  the  spire,  with 
high  open  pinnacles  over  the  spire  lights, 
in  addition  to  the  larger  ones  below.  The 
organ  was  purchased  by  special  subscription, 
at  a cost  of  2851.,  towards  which  Hr.  Losb,  of 
Jlanchester,  gave  2001.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Arm- 
strong 50i.  The  oontractora  for  the  building  and 
joiners  and  carpenters’  work  were  Messrs.  Charles 
& John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  and  the  minor 
contracts  were  also  carried  out  by  Carlisle 
tradesmen, — the  slating,  by  Mr.  James  Graham  ; 
the  plastering,  by  Mr.  Ormerod ; the  paiuting 
and  glazing,  by  Mr.  Canning;  the  plumbing  and 
gasfitting, by  Mr.  Willoughby.  The  iron  palisading 
surrounding  the  church  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Porter,  Hinde,  & Porter;  and  the  heating  appa- 
ratus, which  consists  of  hot-water  pipes,  was 
laid  by  Messrs.  Lees  & Graham.  The  whole  of 
the  chancel  furniture  is  from  the  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Kirkbride  & 8on,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  chancel  wall  and  the  inscription  npon  the 
pulpit  were  executed  by  Messrs.  John  Scott  & 
Sou. 

St,  Mary-at-the-Walls. — An  effjrt  is  abont  to 
be  made  to  thoroughly  restore  and  re-arrange 
the  sitting  accommodation  of,  and  to  build  a 
chancel  to,  the  parish  chnrch  of  Sc.  Mary-at-the- 
Walls.  The  church  committee,  recently  appointed 
by  the  parish,  at  its  first  meeting  unanimously 
determined  to  call  in  the  professional  services  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  architect,  son  of  a former 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
to  survey  the  building  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  iucreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  accom- 
modation. 

Llanvetlicrine. — The  parish  church  of  Llanve- 
therine,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  has  been 
re-opened  after  restoration.  The  roof,  which  was 
in  a very  dilapidated  state,  has  been  repaired, 
the  old  stone  tiles  removed,  the  defective  timber 
taken  out,  and  re-covered  with  slates  and  a Bath 
Btone  ridge,  and  the  gables  reooped  with  new 
stone.  The  interior  of  the  roof,  which  is  a 
wagon  panelled  one,  has  been  carefully  restored 
also.  The  decayed  oak  braces  and  ribs  have 
been  cut  out  and  new  ones  inserted,  the  panels 
filled  in  with  new  V-jointed  boarding,  with 
moulded  cornices.  A new  three-light  window 
has  been  inserted  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
and  the  other  windows  restored  and  reglazod 
throughout.  The  defective  parts  of  the  walls 
have  been  restored  with  new  masonry,  and  the 
inside  plastered.  A new  panelled  ceiling  has 
been  placed  in  the  tower,  with  a new  open  teruii- 
matioD,  in  pitch-pine,  to  the  tower  screen.  The 
old  shaft  and  bowl  of  the  font  have  been  removed, 
and  new  substituted.  A new  pitch-pine  seat  has 
been  fixed  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church. 
The  warming  is  efleoted  by  one  of  Gurney’s 
stoves.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  abont  4001., 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
rector,  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Steele.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  White,  con- 
tractor, of  Abergavenny. 

Biggleswade. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Biggleswade,  Beds.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  extensive  reparation. 
The  structure  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
square  tower  and  five  bells,  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles.  There  are  sedilia  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  with  piscina  in  a more  elevated 
positiL'n.  The  old  church  has  features  of  great 
interest  for  antiquaries.  In  regard  to  the  work 
of  reparation,  the  original  plastering,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
interior  pointed  with  light  mortar.  The  outside 
parapet,  walls,  and  other  brickwork  parts  have 
been  rebuilt  in  sandstone,  to  match  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  with  new  stone  string-courses  and 
battlements.  The  tower,  which  is  built  of  clunch, 
has  been  cleaned  down  and  pointed,  and  new 
battlement  coping  put  on  ; and  the  ringers’ 
chamber,  formerly  ascended  to  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  is  now  reached  by  a new  spiral  staircase, 
built  on  the  north  side.  The  turret  clock  has 
also  been  renovated,  the  face  having  been  newly 
gilded,  and  new  works  added  to  the  inside.  The 
square  pews  of  the  church  and  chanoel  have  been 
replaced  by  new  open  benches,  those  in  the  nave 
having  square  ends,  with  sunken  panelled  tra- 
cery, and  those  in  the  chancel  carved  poppy- 
heads,  all  of  pitch-pine.  The  western  gallery 
and  ringing-chamber,  which  formerly  hid  the 
tower  arch,  have  been  taken  down,  and  chil- 
dren’s seats  on  a raised  platform  occupy  the 


space.  The  side  galleries,  however,  which  cover 
the  whole  of  both  aisles,  still  remain.  A new 
organ-chamber  has  been  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chanoel,  with  cellar  for  the  heating-appa- 
ratus beneath.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work, which  was  very  much  decayed,  has  been 
restoi’ed ; aud  where  so  much  of  it  had  bean 
mended  with  cement,  it  has  been  cut  away  aud 
replaced  with  new  stone.  A noticeable  feature 
was  the  new  carved  stone  pulpit.  The  work  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  2,0001.,  exclusive  of  the 
organ-chamber,  which  cost  about  160Z.  The 
stone  pulpit  and  the  whole  of  the  stonework  was 
done  by  Mr.  William  Wude,  of  St.  Neot’s ; the 
wood-work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Edey,  of  St.  Neot’s; 
the  tile  floors  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw  & 
Co.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Habershon  & 
Pite. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCE-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Bow, — A new  church  has  been  opened  at  Bow. 
The  odiBce  stands  opposite  the  Protestant 
Church.  It  is  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  and  the 
style  is  Gothio.  The  building  is  of  considerable 
size.  Mr.  Blount  was  the  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sheffield. — Broompark  Congregational  Church 
has  beeu  re-opened.  The  edifice  has  been  built 
by  two  instalments.  Some  seven  years  ago  the 
nave  was  roughly  put  up  as  a temporary  begin- 
ning to  a more  commodious  struoture,  the  tran- 
sept and  ornamental  finish  being  left  to  some 
future  occasion.  That  occasion  arose  when,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Tyte  having  accepted  the  pasto- 
rate, Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown,  the  architects, 
were  requested  to  submit  completed  plans. 
Their  designs  have  now  been  carried  out,  with 
the  exception  of  a porch  and  spire  in  front.  It 
is  only  fair  to  the  architects  to  state  that 
these  have  been  omitted,  as  the  criticism 
to  which  the  exterior  of  the  building  is 
still  open  might  have  been  disarmed  had  the 
full  scope  of  their  plans  been  executed.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  is  very  simple.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  Gothio  style.  The  new  por- 
tions comprise  transepts,  two  vestries,  and  apse  ; 
underneath  being  a lecture-room  for  weok-nighc 
services,  which  will  accommodate  250  persona ; 
with  entrance-lobby,  vault  for  warming-appa- 
ratus, and  other  requisites.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  coupled  lancet  windows,  with  large 
rose- windows  in  the  transept  gables,  and  smaller 
ones  in  the  apse,  filled  with  geometrical  stained 
glass.  Seats  are  provided  for  450  persons  in 
open  pews,  3 ft.  wide,  of  deal,  stained,  and  having 
crimson  cushions  throughout.  The  pulpit  and 
its  accessories  are  of  carved  wood,  by  Mr.  A. 
Hayball,  from  the  architect’s  designs.  Messrs. 
B.  & T.  Nelson  were  the  contractors  for  the 
entire  works,  which  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects.  The  total  cost 
of  the  completion  is  estimated  at  from  2,250Z.  to 
2,3001.  and  of  this  l.Olfii.  have  been  raised. 

Liverpool. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which 
has  beeu  erected  in  Rowson-street,  New  Brighton, 
has  beeu  opened  for  public  worship.  The  build- 
ing has  progressed  with  great  rapidity,  s®  as  to 
be  opened  for  public  worship  in  about  seven 
months  from  the  commencement.  The  architect 
of  the  new  chapel  was  Mr.  Henry  H.  Vale, 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
whoso  designs  were  selected  in  competition,  and 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Mason, 
of  Egremont,  builders;  the  sub-contractors  for 
the  joiners’  and  carpenters’  work  being  Mr. 
Etddy  of  Liscard  ; for  the  plumbing,  glazing, 
aud  staining,  Messrs.  Cherry  & Lawlor,  of  Little 
Brighton.  The  reredoa  and  pulpit  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Roger8on,of  Liverpool,  who  also  executed 
the  whole  of  the  carving. 

Hull. — The  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion 
have  commenced  the  building  of  a chapel  and 
schools  in  Lincoln-street,  Hull.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  a large  school  and  infant  school,  with 
six  class-rooms,  aud  above  these  will  be  a chapel 
to  accommodate  670  persona,  and  capable  of 
having  erected  at  some  future  time  a gallery  to 
bold  120.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  to  be 
about  2,5O0Z.  It  will  be  in  the  Gothio  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  red  brick  with  Aucaster 
stone  dressings.  Mr.  S.  Muagrave  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  George  Robinson  the  builder.  Five 
foundation  stones  of  the  building  were  laid  by 
members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Hodge,  to  whose  memory  the  building  is 
dedicated.  Several  bricks  also  were  laid.  The 


layers  of  the  stones  each  gave  201.  towards  the 
cost  of  the  building,  which  with  the  amounts 
subscribed  by  the  “ brick-layers,”  and  money 
already  raised,  represents  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  cost. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Scarloro^igh. — The  corner-stone  of  a new 
school  building  at  Scarborough,  to  be  culled  the 
St.  Martin’s  Grammar  School,  has  been  laid.  A 
site  having  been  presented  by  Dr.  Cross  and  Mr. 
Fetch,  of  Scarborough,  together  with  the  sum 
of  1,000Z.  by  Miss  Mary  Craven,  the  work  will 
now  be  soon  completed.  The  site  fronts  Rams- 
hill-road,  and  the  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothio 
style,  comprises  school-rooms  and  olaaa-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  a large  lecture-hall  above. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  London,  is  the  architect} 
aud  Mr.  Thomas  Fetch,  of  Soarborougb,  is  the 
contractor. 

York  Town. — The  newNational  Church  Schools, 
for  York  Town  and  Cambridge  Town,  Frimley, 
have  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  schools,  which  contain  every  accommodation 
for  the  purpose,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Buokeridge, 
architect,  and  built  by  Messrs.  Collier  & Catch- 
pool,  of  York  Town. 

Barhourne. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
Sb.  George’s,  Barbourne,  was  held  in  the  vestry 
of  the  church,  on  Wednesday,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  steps  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  take  in  the  parish  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  Education  Act.  The  attend- 
ance was  small.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — “ That  the  existing  schools  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George  being  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  Education  Act, 
and  BO  constructed  and  so  inconveniently  placed 
as  not  to  admit  of  suitable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  parish,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
new  schools  should  be  built  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  schools,  on  a more 
eligible  site,  and  that  a subscription  be  now 
opened  for  that  purpose.”  The  meeting  ap 
pointed  a committee  for  carrying  out  the  reso- 
lution. 

Hardioick. — A new  school  for  the  children  of 
the  parish  has  been  opened.  It  has  been  built 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Edward  Thornton  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  the  materials  being 
carted  by  the  farmers  of  the  parish.  The  school 
is  built  of  rock-work  faoed  stone,  with  Mears 
Ashby  stone  dressings  to  the  windows  and  doors. 
The  roof  inside  is  an  open  roof,  with  circled  ribs 
to  principals  resting  on  stone  corbels.  The 
timbers  are  stained  aud  varnished.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  school  is  a bell-gable,  terminating 
with  an  iron  cross.  The  school  is  lined  with 
beat  dressed  bricks,  of  different  colours,  and 
arranged  with  arches,  and  two  recesses,  with 
doors,  which  are  intended  for  a school  library. 
The  school  floor  is  laid  with  blocks  of  wood. 
Attached  to  the  school  are  two  cottages,  for 
schoolmistress,  &o.  The  school  and  cottages 
stand  on  high  ground,  rising  from  the  street, 
near  the  church.  They  have  been  built  from 
the  plana  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Law  & Sdns.  The  contractors  were  Mr, 
Banks  and  Mr.  Keightley,  of  Northampton. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sedgley  Church. — Shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Lewis,  the  inhabitants  held  a 
meeting,  aud  then  determined  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  by  placing  a stained  window  in  the 
parish  church,  where  he  had  ministered  for 
nearly  forty  years.  The  window  has  just  been 
inserted  in  the  south  aisle,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  place  of  hia  interment.  The  window, 
which  is  in  two  divisions,  illustrates  the  sub- 
jects of  Christ  feeding  the  multitude,  and  of  little 
children  being  taken  into  the  arms  of  the 
Saviour.  The  memorial  was  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Hardman. 

Little  Milton  Church. — On  the  death  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Franklin,  of  Ascott,  in  August  of  last 
year,  it  was  felt  by  some  of  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  a gratification  to  them  to  erect  come 
memorial  in  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  they  held  his  character.  The  parish  of 
Little  Milton  owes  very  much  of  its  temporal 
well-being  to  him,  aud  as  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  building  of  the  church,  and  was 
afterwards  for  some  time  churchwarden,  it  was 
thought  that  a painted  window  in  the  church 
at  Little  Milton  would  be  a very  fitting  form  of 
memorial.  Consequently  a subacriptiou  was 
started  among  some  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  friends, 
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and  a west;  window,  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co., 
of  Birmingham,  has  been  inserted. 

St.  Nicolas's,  Beaudcscrt  (Warwichshire). — In 
this  church  the  two-light  Decorated  south 
window  in  the  chancel  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hagai],  architect,  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  George  Fayrer,  M.D.,  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Henley-in-Arden.  The  subjecta  selected  are, 
first,  an  illustration  of  the  text, — “I  was  sick 
and  ye  visited  me a male  figure  is  bringing 
medicine  to  the  bed-ridden,  and  in  his  lefc  hand 
is  a book  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  consola- 
tion, which,  as  a member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, ho  was  privileged  to  give.  The  second 
illustration  is  of  the  words, — “ I was  hungry, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I was  thirsty.aud  ye  gave 
me  drink.”  The  same  male  figure  is  seen  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  poor.  In  the  quatrefoil 
above  there  is  an  angel  with  a scroll,  bearing 
the  words, — “ Ye  havo  done  it  unto  me.”  Mrs. 
Phillipps,  an  aunt  of  the  late  Dr.  Fayrer,  who 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  follow-townsmen, 
has  made  this  offering ; and  we  hope  others  may 
be  induced  to  follow  the  example  in  decorating 
this  interesting  chnrch,  which  was  restored  a 
few  years  back  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  A.  Campbell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
parish  at  the  time. 

Lichfield  Cathed/ral. — A stained-glass  window, 
to  the  memory  of  the  lato  Mrs.  Spode,  of  Hawks- 
yard  Park,  has  just  been  placed  in  this  cathedral. 
There  are  three  principal  lights,  the  centre  show- 
ing our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  right  the  figure 
of  St.  Helena,  and  the  loft  the  Resurrection.  The 
principal  subject  in  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
is  the  Temptation,  and  the  upper  part  is  filled 
with  a variety  of  subjects,  embellished  with 
tracery.  The  work  is  from  Hardman’s,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Aldford  Church. — The  Marquis  of  Westminster 
has  erected  a stained  window  in  the  eastern  end 
of  this  church,  in  memory  of  his  father. 


goolis 

Messrs.  Lockwood  & Co.  havo  taken  Chaucer’s 
fame  under  their  protection.  We  have  from 
them  a second  edition  of  their  revised  version  of 
his  works,  fitted  for  family  reading,  called  “ The 
Bichee  of  Chaucer,”  with  a New  Memoir  of  the 
poet,  by  Mr.  Charles  Cowdeu  Clarke,  the  whole 
well  printed,  and  agreeably  illustrated ; also  a 
second  edition  of  “ Tales  from  Chauoer,”  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Clarke,  which  makes  a very  amusing  story- 
book, and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  lead  to  the 
study  of  his  works  in  their  original  poetical 
dress.  We  can  commend  it. The  artist  illus- 

trated in  the  current  number  of  the  Art-Joxirnal, 
is  Mr,  Henry  Stacy  Marks,  a painter  yearly 
making  progress  in  public  opinion.  Engravings 
are  given  of  three  of  his  best  pictures.  An 
engraving  of  ‘‘  The  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,"  by  A. 
Fleischmann  after  Tintoretto,  conveys  the  spirit 

of  the  master  remarkably  well. Temple  Bar 

for  December  (Bentley),  includes  a charming 
account  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  of  ” A 

Visit  to  Charles  Dickens.” London  Society 

(also  published  by  Bentley  now)  has  its  usual 
number  of  amusing  stories  and  engravings. 
“The  Foreign  Settlement  in  Soho,”  one  of 
the  papers  in  it,  gives  a truthful  picture 
of  the  locality.  The  Christmas  number  of 
this  periodical  includes  seven  full-page  illus- 
trations, and  is  altogether  a good  one  of  its 

class. The  Christmas  number  of  English 

Sociely,  conducted  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  who 
founded  London  Society,  has  eight  such  illus- 
trations, and  a considerable  amount  of  ainnsing 
writing.  The  conductor  has  wisely  adopted  larger 

type  than  that  used  in  tho  first-named. We  get 

from  a more  than  ordinarily  clever  paper  about 
Liverpool,  in  Frazer’sMagazine,  these  lines,  which 
have  a wide  and  weighty  application.  If  they 
were  to  sink  well  into  the  public  mind,  some- 
thing would  be  hatched.  They  are  addressed  to 

An  Egg  Merchant. 

“ WliBt  the  deuce  is  your  use  ? You  notbinc  produce, 
Yon  never  lay  ep'f'a.  Ob,  you're  a transmitter. 

If  A lias  an  egg  intended  lor  me, 

He  bands  it  to  B,  13  to  C,  C to  U, 

D to  E,  E to  me — who  pay,  alter  A, 

B,  C,  D,  and  E,  for  stopping  the  way; 

J'or  surely  ‘twere  litter  A's  egg  and  my  penny 
Changed  hands  without  paying  a toil  to  so  many, 
"Which  terribly  docks  Farmer  A ofhis  gain, 

"While  ol  eggs  hardly  fresh  I often  complain.” 

——The  British  Worlcman,  the  Band  of  Rope 
Review,  and  the  Children's  Friend,  all  published 
by  Partridge  & Co.,  pursue  their  important 


course  (yes ! important),  and  give  for  a penny 
or  a halfpenny  such  wood  engravings  and  enoh 
sound  good  English  writing  as  were  not  obtain- 
able a few  years  ago  for  many  times  the  money. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin  have 

added  to  their  many  educational  periodicals  the 
Technical  Educator,  intended  to  be  a practical 
sequel  of  their  Popular  Educator,  the  usefulness 
of  which  is  considerable.  Some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Technical  Educator  appear  to  be  in 
very  good  hands,  but  as  to  others  we  are  not 
sure.  Architecture  should  be  treated  by  a pro- 
fessional and  experienced  architect;  engineering 
and  surveying  by  experienced  engineers  and 
surveyors;  architectural  drawing  by  an  architect 
or  under  the  guidance  of  one.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, then  it  stands  to  reason  that  bnilding 
construction, — the  manipulatory  or  workman 
portion, — ought  to  be  treated  by  some  intelligent 
builder,  who,  either  having  been  once  a work- 
man himself,  or  having  paid  peculiar  attention 
to  planning,  designing,  and  workmanship,  would 
be  able  to  write  practically  on  the  subject. 
Messrs.  Cassell  can  improve  their  series  much 
by  securing  the  services  of  intelligent  masters 
or  workmen  in  the  different  trades  and  oooupa- 
tions  which  they  intend  to  treat  of  in  their 

work. Under  the  title  “ Chriatraastide,”  the 

conductor  of  the  Leisure  Rour,  Dr.  Macaulay, 
issues  for  the  first  time  a Christmas  part  of  his 
popular  and  good  periodical,  and  a very  satis- 
factory part,  or  rather  whole,  it  is,  brimful  of 
amusing  oarefully-revisod  stories,  essays,  and 
engravings.  Amongst  the  first  we  may  signalise 
“ A Miserable  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year,”  by  Hesba  Stretton;  and  from  the  second 
take  “ Notes  on  Nursery  Nonsense,”  by  Somerset 
Herald.  The  latter  is  a capital  paper,  full  of 
quaint  suggestiveness,  and  is  artistically  illus- 
trated. The  circulation  of  the  Leisure  Hour 
shows  what  a large  public  there  is  for  an 
amusing  safe  periodical.  The  Sunday  at  Home  is 
issned  by  the  same  society,  and  we  are  told  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  ciroulation  of  the 
two  together  is  above  220,000,  that  of  the 
Sunday  at  Rome  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 


Slisctllirnta:. 

T ho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — 

This  Board  has  decided  not  to  grant  the  request 
of  the  Bethnal-green  Vestry,  asking  them  to 
open  up  a new  thoroughfare  from  High-street, 
Shoreditch — which  it  is  tho  intention  of  the 
Board  to  widen — to  Bethnnl-green-road.  Tho 
improvement  would  cost  nearly  half  a million  of 
money,  not  a penny  of  which  Bethnal-green  was 
willing  to  contribute.  The  Board  were,  for  the 
most  part,  unaffected  by  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Bevan  and  Mr.  Newton,  the  former  of  whom 
proposed  an  amendment,  that  the  Board  should 
seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  them  at 
once  to  set  about  making  tho  new  thorooghfare. 

The  Board,  alarmed  at  the  large  amount 

paid  to  law  stationers  (about  2,500j.  annually) 
for  fair  copying,  determined  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  writers  employed  through  the  law 
stationers,  and  to  employ  them  direct,  and  pay 
them  by  the  hour,  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  which 
they  received  from  tho  law  stationers.  The  per- 
sons  80  engaged,  however,  have  sent  in  a memo- 
rial to  the  Board,  stating  that,  owing  to  a rule 
of  the  trade,  they  are  prohibited  from  accepting 
work  direct  from  an  employer,  and  are  therefore 
reluctantly  compelled,  unless  the  work  came 
through  a law  stationer,  to  decline  the  business 
of  the  Board.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to 
a committee  for  consideration. 

St.  Xieouard’s  Tower,  Bridgnorth. — The 

re-erection  of  this  tower  will  now  be  proceeded 
with  under  a contract  with  Messrs.  Estcourt,  of 
Gloucester.  At  a meeting,  held  on  Friday,  the 
estimate  of  this  firm,  amounting  to  2,7081.,  was 
accepted  for  the  work;  but  this  does  not  inclnde 
the  cost  of  the  bells,  groinings,  turret,  pinnacle, 
aud  other  contingencies.  The  sum  already  sub- 
scribed is  l,769i.,  leaving  a deficiency  of  9991. 
to  be  collected  in  order  to  meet  the  estimated 
outlay  on  the  tower. 

Stone  Preservation — We  hear  that  at  the 
recommendation  of  Professor  Abel  the  process 
invented  by  Messrs.  Gay  & Co.,  of  Alton,  Hants, 
for  waterproofing  and  preserving  stone  and 
other  buildings,  is,  by  the  order  of  the  Office  of 
Works,  to  be  applied  to  the  decayed  stonework 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  ought,  per- 
haps, rather  to  be  said  “some”  of  the 
stonework. 


Beath-rate  at  Slackbarn. — The  death- 
rate  of  Blackburn  having  been  unusually  high 
twelve  months  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
town  council  a conference  of  medical  men  has 
lately  assembled  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  it,  with 
a view  of  pi'eventiug  a similar  occurrence  this 
winter.  Their  report  was  handed  in  to  the  town 
oonncil  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  inst.  The  usual 
death-rate  of  Blackburn  is  28  per  1,000,  and  it 
rose  to  36  and  38  during  the  two  quarters  to  which 
their  attention  was  specially  directed.  They 
accounted  for  the  propagation  of  fatal  diseases 
by — 1,  the  injury  arising  from  smoke  ; 2,  impure 
water-supply ; 3,  the  condition  of  surface  and 
underground  drainage;  4,  the  overcrowding  of 
dwelling-hoases  and  want  of  ventilation ; 5, 
open  cesspools  ; 6,  the  existence  of  slaughter- 
houses and  piggeries  in  crowded  districts  ; 7,  the 
use  of  organic  refuse  in  filling  up  hollow  spaces  ; 
8,  infant  mortality  ; and  9,  steam,  in  relation  to 
its  effects  upon  the  health  of  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  mills.  The  water  of  the  town,  on 
being  analysed  by  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  of  Man- 
oheeter,  was  found  to  contain  lO’-lO  grains  of 
solid  residue  per  gallon,  and  infusorial  life  waa 
five  times  as  great  as  in  tho  water  at  present 
supplied  by  the  ManchosLer  corporation. 

Decoration  of  Ospringe  Chnrcb,  Kent. — 

The  chancel  of  this  chnrch  has  just  been 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Holden  & Son,  of  Lambs- 
condnit-street,  after  a design  prepared  by  Mr.  E, 
L.  Blackburn,  architect.  The  boarding  of  the 
roof  is  grounded  in  white,  with  ornamental  bands, 
the  rafters  and  tie-beams  being  banded  in  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Masonry,  interspersed  with 
bands  of  v.ariou8  patterns,  forms  tho  decorations 
on  the  walls,  with  Gothic  drapery  on  each  side, 
and  the  east  wall  is  farther  enriched  wich  Gothic 
drapery  bearing  the  sacred  monogram.  Above 
the  east  window  are  angels  in  the  posture  of 
worship,  and  on  the  jambs  of  the  windows  are 
figures  of  the  patron  saints,  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  Tudor  window  on  the  north  side  bears  the 
Tudor  crest  (pomegranate,  Tudor  rose,  and  port- 
cullis) in  tho  blocks  of  masonry,  the  other  win- 
dows and  arch  having  pateroo  in  the  blocks  of 
masonry.  The  sedilia  on  the  south  side  has  been 
ornamented  with  a canopy  of  satisfactory  design. 
The  cost  of  the  decorations  is  the  gift  of  St. 
John’s  College, 

Hamilton-place  and  Bark-Iano.  — We 
must  again  urge  the  importance  of  proceeding 
rapidly  with  the  desired  improvement  of  Park- 
lane.  We  are  informed  that  the  following  is 
the  correct  state  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  properly.  The 
freehold  of  all  the  houses  and  land  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  and  this  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for.  The  three  houses  required, — viz., 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison’s,  Mr.  Butler  Johnson 
Monro’s,  and  Mrs.  Blyth’s,  all  on  the  east  side 
of  Hamilton-place, — were  referred  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  Mr.  Clifton,  and  he  gave  his  award 
in  all  three  cases  on  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.  The 
stables  on  the  east  side  also  have  to  be  altered. 
The  drawings  for  the  contract  are  approved,  and 
the  tender  will  bo  delivered  next  week.  There 
only  remain  two  or  three  unimportant  claims, 
because  Hyde  Park  is  not  interfered  with,  but 
only  a small  piece  of  enclosed  laud  at  the  end 
of  Hamilton-place,  which  is  included  in  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold. 

Gravesend  Property.  — The  following 
prices  were  realised  for  freehold  property  in 
Gravesend  at  a sale  by  auction,  at  the  New  Falcon 
Hotel,  last  week  ; — Freehold  house.  No.  3, 
Edwin-street,  let  at  2GJ.  per  annum,  purchaser, 
Mr.  Jennett,  350i. ; freehold  house,  No.  78, 
Edwin-street,  annual  rental  181.,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Cooper,  2201. ; freehold  house,  No.  33,  Purrock- 
street,  estimated  annual  rental  241.,  purchaser, 
Mr.  Pilkinton,  2651.  ; freehold  cottage,  No.  3, 
Star-cottages,  Clarence-street,  with  slip  of  land 
adjoining,  annual  rental  201.  16a.,  Mr.  Spain, 
2051. ; two  freehold  cottages.  Nos.  4 and  5,  Star- 
cottages,  Clarence-street,  let  at  141.  6a.  and 
131.  178.  4d.,  Mr.  Clarke,  2701. 

Opening  of  Cork  Cathedral. — The  Protes- 
tant Cathedral  of  Cork,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Burges,  was  consecrated  on  the  30bh  ult. 
The  cost,  to  the  present  lime,  is  stated  to  be 
36,0001.  The  bnilding  is  of  large  dimensions, 
the  nave  being  162  fr.  long.  It  is  built  of  Cork 
and  Carlow  limestone.  Tho  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  eight  pillars,  of  red 
Cork  marble,  and  seven  broad  steps  of  a Sicilian 
marble  lead  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel.  A 
view  of  the  interior  will  be  found  in  the  Builder. 
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Explosion  at  tbe  Gasworks,  Itocbdale- 
road,  Manchester.— Two  men  have  been 
killed  by  an  explosion  at  the  Eochdale-road  Gas- 
works. An  inqoeat  touching  their  deaths  has 
been  held.  Mr.  Henry  Lyons,  manager  of  the 
works,  gave  evidence,  and  stated  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  in  the  first  place  attributable  to  the 
valve  of  the  exhauster  having  been  sprung  by 
the  workmen  in  a screwing-up  process,  which 
converted  the  plane  surface  of  the  valve  into  an 
undulating  one ; and,  in  the  second  place,  to  a 
leakage  at  or  near  the  exhauster.  Besides  him- 
self, witness  said  that  Mr.  Adam  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  both  engineers,  and  members  of 
the  gas  committee,  were  present  and  fully  in- 
vestigated the  matter.  He  believed  they 
entirely  concurred  with  his  view ; but  on  their 
part  the  matter  was  left;  open  for  further  inves- 
tigation with  a view  to  prevent  anything 
occurring  for  the  future.  Alter  the  explosion, 
one  of  the  men  was  heard  groaning,  and  the 
poor  man  said  that  while  assisting  at  the  valve 
he  thought  he  smelt  gas,  and  applied  a light  to 
the  place.  The  explosion  followed.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

“ The  Sanatorium,"  Weston  - super- 
Mare.' — The  annual  meeting  has  been  held,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Kinglake.  It  appeared 
from  the  secretaries’  reports,  that  since  the  last 
meeting  320  patients  had  been  admitted,  each 
remaining  twenty-three  days  on  the  average. 
Increased  accommodation  was  needed,  for  the 
lack  of  which  the  committee  had  been  compelled 
to  refuse  cases.  Office-bearers  were  elected  or 
re-elected,  and  other  bosiness  done.  If  corpo- 
rations and  local  Boards  were  compelled  to  do 
their  duty  in  attending  to  the  sanitary  wants  of 
their  district,  “ Sanatoriums  ” would  soon  be- 
come a thing  of  the  past,  like  lesser  hospitals. 
Are  there  not  sanatoriums  of  some  kind  neces- 
sary, too,  for  the  habitual  drunkards  of  all  ranks, 
or,  irrespective  of  grade,  would  not  a few  revo- 
lutions on  the  treadmill,  daily,  restore  the 
patient  to  sober  consciousness  and  conva- 
lescence ? 

Baths  at  University  College  Hospital. — 

The  details  of  the  plans  for  the  new  baths  have 
been  finally  approved,  and  their  erection  will  at 
once  be  commenced.  The  original  estimate  for 
the  baths  was  about  1,0001. 5 but  certain  altera- 
tions have  been  onnsidered  advisable,  and  the 
cost  will  now  be  1,3101.  The  mercurial  and 
sulphur  baths,  occupying  a space  of  15  ft.  by 
11  ft.,  with  an  adjoining  hot  chamber  (7  ft.  by 
5 ft,)  for  the  disinfection  of  the  clothes  of 
patients  sufiering  from  itch  and  phtheiriasis,  are 
quite  separate  from  the  other  baths,  and  have  a 
distinct  entrance  away  from  the  general  bath- 
hall  and  the  Russian  bath,  whilst  the  fumes 
therefrom  are  conveyed  away  to  the  top  of  the 
building  by  a special  pipe.  The  whole  of  the 
baths  will  be  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  the 
walls  cemented,  and  the  floors  tiled,  so  as  to  be 
easily  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  M.  P.  Manning. 

Tbe  Ventttor  Hospital  for  Consumption. 

Considerable  efl’orts  are  being  made  in  aid  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  on  the 
separate  or  cottage  principle,  erecting  near 
Ventnor,  TJndercliff,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  com- 
mittee,  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the 
third  pair  of  houses,  now  being  P'-'’eted  at  the 
entire  cost  of  two  gentlemen,  and  iui-  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
furnishing  and  opening  these  houses  for  the 
reception  of  patiente,  have  decided  to  hold,  early 
in  the  spring,  a fancy  bazaar  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  Riding  School,  Knightsbridge.  We 
willingly  repeat  the  expression  of  the  committee’s 
hope  that  auy  ladies  who  may  be  willing  to  act 
or  have  their  names  placed  on  the  ladies’  com- 
mittee, or  who  intend  to  contribute  any  articles 
for  sale,  will  communicate  their  wishes  to  the 
secretary,  Mr,  Neale  F.  Horne,  3,  Adelphi-terrace, 
Strand,  London. 

Improvements  in  Fire-grates. — A patent 
has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  of  St. 
Andrews,  for  a fire-grate,  which  heats  air  intro- 
duced by  a pipe  either  from  outside  or  from  the 
room,  as  desired,  and  discharges  it,  when  heated, 
into  the  room,  instead  of  allowing  so  much  to 
escape,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  up  the  chimney. 
Such  a purpose  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
patents, — e g.,  Welch’s  patent,  and  various  others, 
though  the  means  adopted  differ. 

Boyal  Institute  of  Arcbitects  of  Ireland. 

The  present  president,  and  whose  address  we 
printed  in  our  last,  is  Mr.  James  H.  Owen. 


Asserted  Encroachments  In  Hyde 
Park.  — A meeting  of  ratepayers  has  been 
held  in  the  Vestry-hall,  Kensington,  to  con- 
sider whether  any  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
Hyde-park,  Kensington-gardens,  and  the  Ken- 
sington-road.  The  Rev.  C.  Darby  Reade  was 
elected  to  preside.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  meeting,  having  heard  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Dexter  and  Dr.  Dudfield,  was  of 
opinion  that  stops  should  be  at  once  taken  to 
protest  against  the  rights  of  the  public  in  Hyde- 
park,  Kensington-gardens,  and  the  Kensington- 
road  being  infringed  upon,  without,  at  all  events, 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Dexter  explained 
that  the  first  step  proposed  to  be  taken  was  to 
got  a legal  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  the  property  in  question.  This, 
and  protesting  against  encroachments  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  was  ail  that  could  be 
done  until  next  session.  Another  resolution  was 
passed,  appointing  a committee  to  carry  out  the 
views  embodied  in  the  first  resolution.  Among 
the  names  of  the  committee  mentioned  were  Sir 
Henry  Hoare,  M P.,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Shaen, 
and  Monsignor  Capel.  It  was  nnderatood  that 
the  committee  should  elicit  the  opinion  of  the 
public  by  means  of  meetings.  It  was  farther 
resolved  that  a subscription-list  should  be  opened 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  movement. 

Hallways  and  their  System  of  Ballast- 
ing-.— A letter  from  Mr.  T.  Prideanx  appears  in 
the  Shiffuld  Daily  Telegraph,  in  which  Mr. 
Prideanx  soys  : — “ I propose  that  concrete  be 
used  as  a foundation  for  the  sleepers  to  rest 
upon,  and  also  for  the  filling  up  of  the  same.  It 
id  a well-known  fact  that  lime  or  cement  will 
protect  wood,  and  oanse  it  to  last  longer  than 
either  tar  or  any  other  ingredient  that  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Concrete  forms  a very  im- 
pervious body,  and  will  resist  any  amount  of 
wet.  It  is  as  easily  repaired  as  the  loose  ballast, 
of  the  present  system,  but  with  a little  more 
cost  of  labour.  The  great  difiiculty  with  loose 
ballast  is  that  the  water  percolates  through  it 
and  decays  the  sleepers.  I suggest  that  when 
more  drainage  is  required  the  pipes  should  be 
laid  at  a sufficient  depth,  in  order  to  provide  for 
a dry  bed,  and  then,  if  required,  a draiuago  also 
might  be  made  between  the  two  sets  of  rails,  the 
slopes  being  laid  with  concrete.  . . . I think 
that  the  ballast  commonly  used  might  be  formed 
into  concrete  with  the  aid  of  cement  or  strong 
hydraulic  limes,  and  the  repairs  would  cost  very 
little  more  than  ballast  does.” 

Royal  Academy  Students. — Oa  Thursday 
evening,  the  Ist,  on  the  occasion  of  a supper  at 
Simpson’s  Hotel,  given  to  Mr.  William  Holyoake, 
by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a testi- 
monial, consiotiug  of  a folio  of  original  sketches, 
and  a selection  of  photographs  from  the  old 
masters,  was  presented  to  that  gentleman  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  as  curator  of  the  Painting 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an  office  he  has 
just  resigned.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Valentine  Prinsep. 

Blasting. — At  Tregarden  Quarry,  Luxulyan, 
Cornwall,  the  property  of  the  South  Cornwall 
Granite  Company,  situate  in  the  lands  of  Mrs. 
Foster,  of  Castle,  probably  the  largest  block  on 
record  ever  blasted  and  entirely  removed  from 
its  native  bed  at  one  time,  was  performed  on  the 
26th  November,  by  one  charge  of  powder,  weigh- 
ing 20  lb.  (supplied  by  the  Cornwall  Blasting 
Powder  Compauy).  The  rock  thus  removed 
consists  of  fine  granite,  measuring  4'1  fo.  6 in.  in 
length,  by  3-1  fc.  in  breadth,  and  8 ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  and  contains  856^  tons  of  pure  stone. 

Proposed  Tramway  to  Watford. — A com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  construct  a Tramway 
from  Watford  to  London.  The  tramway  will,  if 
carried  out,  commence  at  a point  near  the  Essex 
Arms,  pass  down  tbe  High-street  over  Watford 
Bridge,  and  go  through  Bushey,  Sparrows 
Herne,  Bushey  Heath,  Great  and  Little  Staumore, 
Edgware,  Kingsbury,  Crieklewood,  and  tbe  Slade 
to  Kilburn,  finally  terminating  near  the  Cook,  at 
Kitburn.  It  will  then  be  in  communication  with 
the  Metropolitan  system  of  tramways. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 

the  meeting  of  this  sneiety  on  Tuesday,  the  6th 
inst.,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  first  ballot  for  the  present 
session  was  taken,  when  thirty-seven  candidates 
were  balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  including  eleven  members. 


The  Iffew  Police-station,  Beaconsfield. — 

This  station  has  been  completed.  It  is  built  on 
land  leased  for  a term  of  999  years,  at  a ground- 
rent  of  51.  per  annum,  and  the  cost  has  been 
1,3001.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Charles  Carter,  of 
Great  Marlow,  county  surveyor;  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  William  Child,  of  Beaconsfield.  It  is  built 
of  red  brick,  with  Bath  atone  dressings  to  the 
windows,  and  over  the  principal  entrance  are  the 
arms  of  the  county, — a swan, — carved,  in  stone. 
The  court-room  is  37  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and 
20  ft.  in  height.  There  is  a magistrates’  retiring, 
room,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  a witnesses’  room,  of 
the  same  dimensions.  The  cells  are  four  in 
number,  the  dimensions  of  each  being  10  ft.  by 
9^  ft.,  and  the  height  6i  ft.  They  are  warmed 
by  hot-water  pipes,  fitted  by  Messrs.  Meaks,  of 
Reading.  The  guard-room  is  16  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  it  is  10  ft.  high.  There  is  accommodation 
for  a married  inspector.  Provision  is  also  mad© 
for  the  residence  of  one  police  constable. 

A Harrow  Escape. — At  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  course  of  erection  at  Middletou-in- 
Teesdale  an  accident  happened,  which  proved  all 
but  fatal.  The  masons  are  now  engaged  in 
finishing  the  walling  above  the  window-heads, 
the  walls  now  being  full  height,  and  one  of  the 
labourers  outweighed  the  scaffold,  when  it  fell, 
and  the  man  that  was  standing  upon  it  just  had 
time  to  seize  hold  of  the  top  of  the  wall.  He 
held  on  in  this  dangerous  position  for  nearly  five 
minutes,  when  he  was  rescued  by  some  of  his 
fellow  workmen.  Had  he  slipped  his  hold,  or 
the  stones  given  way,  he  would  have  fallen  a 
height  of  50  ft. 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Biblical  Lands* 

A meeting  has  been  held  in  Mr.  Bonomi’a  rooms 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  forming  a society 
having  for  its  objects  the  investigation  of  the 
archmology,  history,  and  chronology  of  ancient 
and  modern  Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other 
Biblical  lands,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
antiquities  of  those  countries,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a continuous  record  of  discoveries  now  in 
progress.  At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
a society  having  the  above-mentioned  objects 
should  be  instituted,  and  a committee  was  formed 
to  prepare  the  rules  of  the  proposed  society.  A 
further  meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  the  pro- 
visional committee,  discuss  the  regulations,  and 
decide  upon  sundry  matters  connected  with  the 
society,  is  to  be  held  this  Friday  evening.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Cooper  is  the  secretary  pro  tern. 

Schools  of  the  Haberdashers’  Company. 
This  Company  having  determined  to  make  some 
additions  to  their  Free  Grammar  School,  Mon- 
mouth, the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings 
was  laid  on  Wednesday,  November  23rd,  by  Mr. 
W.  Hawes,  the  then  master,  expressing  as  he  did 
so  a hope  that  it  would  prove  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  series  of  buildings  which  would  enable  the 
school  to  rank  high  amongst  similar  institutions 
of  tbe  country.  A brass  tablet  on  the  stone 
bears  this  inscription  : — ” This  stone  was  laid  by 
William  Hawes,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Haberdashers,  T.  Higgs,  Esq., 
W.  H.  Skyring,  Eaq.,  W.  Liddiard,  Eeq.,  W. 
Hale,  Esq.,  Wardens,  November  23rd,  1870.” 
Mr.  Saooke,  the  architect,  presented  Mr.  Hawes 
with  the  trowel  and  hammer  used  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Wigan  Undermined. — An  alarming  dis- 
covery with  regard  to  the  public  streets  of 
Wigan  has  just  been  made.  Under  some  of  the 
principal  streets  it  has  been  found  that  there 
are,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  suifaoe,  some 
old  colliery  workings  in  a very  insecure  state,  and 
the  public  health  committee  of  the  corporation 
has  taken  steps  for  at  once  securing  the  safety 
of  the  streets  lying  above  the  mines,  which  at 
present  are  in  a very  dangerous  oonditiou. 

Science  In  Xilverpool. — A conference  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  scientific  education  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  passed  unanimously  a reso- 
lution declaring  the  advisability  of  establishiog 
a Science  College  in  that  town,  the  cost  of  which 
was  estimated  at  about  50,0001.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  take  steps  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  the  object. 

The  Brighton  Baths. — Tbe  baths  in  the 
Brighton  building  described  as, — “ made  of  iron 
in  one  piece,  and  covered  with  a white  enamel, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  porcelain, 
possessing  the  requisite  of  perfect  cleanliness 
without  unnecessary  trouble,”  are  in  truth  of 
porcelain  in  one  piece,  as  designed  by  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  and  sopplied 
by  Mr.  J.  Finch. 
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Architects  and  the 
Puhlic. 
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1 N the  opening  address  of 
the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tote,  'whioh  we  recently 
printed,  the  desirability 
of  making  some  general 
instruction  in  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  architectural  de^ 
sign  a part  of  anything 
that  should  be  called 
a “liberal  education,”  was 
strongly  and  surely  not 
unseasonably  urged.  All 
architects  who  have  had 
to  fight  with  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  clients,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade 
them,  against  their  wilL 
to  allow  of  the  ereotion  of 
a truly  architectural  de- 
sign, must  concur  with 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of 
architectural  progress  by 
popular  ignorance  of,  and 
consequent  want  of  sympathy  with,  architecture 
as  an  art.  It  is  quite  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  not  only  the  mass  of  English  people,  but 
the  majority  even  of  chat  selected  class  who 
are  called  and  considered  “ well-educated,”  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  arohi- 
tectural  desigu,  and  equally  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  The  general  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  suggested  in  the  address  referred  to,  viz., 
the  instruction  of  non-professional  students  “ in 
the  principles  of  sound  art,  whether  of  arohiteo' 
tare,  painting,  or  scnlptnre,”  is  no  doubt,  as 
a broad  statement,  to  be  accepted  as  the  right 
onej  though  a remedy  whioh  cannot  be  brought 
into  operation,  we  fear,  all  at  once.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  one  or  two  considerations 
in  connexion  with  the  sabjeot  of  non-professional 
appreciation  of  architecture  which  may  deserve 
a moment’s  attention. 

A good  deal  of  misconception  would  be  cleared 
away,  and  a great  deal  of  absurd  pretentions- 
ness  pnt  an  end  to,  if  the  distinction  between 
arcbmology  and  architecture,  as  objects  of  study, 
were  once  made  clear  to  the  popular  mind. 
Since  the  Gothic  revival,  what  is  called  archi- 
tectural study  has  become  an  object  of  some 
attention,  especially  with  the  clergy,  and  with 
well-educated  young  ladies  of  ecclesiastio  pro- 
pensities. But  in  fact  this  almost  entirely  (with 
the  clergy  we  may  say  entirely)  takes  the  form 
merely  of  a study  of  the  details  and  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  one  style,  without  any  re- 
ference to  equally  important  styles  of  other  ages 
and  climes,  still  less  with  any  recognition  of  the 
real  principles  of  architecture  embodied  in  the 
one  style  that  is  studied,  or  of  the  constructive 
basis  of  the  said  style.  Indeed,  the  most  popular 
works  on  Gothic  architecture  are  by  amateurs 
who  have  themselves  no  further  knowledge  than 
that  which  they  offer  to  their  readers,  namely, 
a superficial  knowledge  of  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  the  favourite  style.  Without  wish- 
ing to  say  anything  censorious  of  a large  and 
estimable  body,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  pretentions  to  architectural  criticism 


made  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  the  tone  in 
which  they  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  as 
something  specially  belonging  to  them,  and 
npon  which  they  have  a right ' to  speak 
with  authority,  are  simply  absurd,  and  be- 
tray an  ignorance  both  of  the  art  itself 
and  of  their  own  position  with  regard  to  it,  A 
great  deal  is  done  in  this  way  to  perpetuate  mis- 
conceptions and  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
architecture  5 and  it  is  only  a short  while  since 
we  heard  of  the  delivery,  in  one  of  our  cathedral 
towns,  of  a lecture,  eloquent  but  visionary,  in 
illustration  of  tbe  old  and  (as  we  hoped)  ex- 
ploded notion  of  the  derivation  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture from  the  study  of  the  forma  of  trees  and 
foliage ; and  this  by  Canon  Kingsley,  a church 
dignitary  whose  name  is  widely  known  also  in 
the  literary  world,  and  whose  opinions  were 
probably  received  by  most  of  his  audience  with 
unquestioning  faith.  It  is  really  too  bad  that 


were  the  mere  jottings  of  some  amateur  littdra’ 
tew,  possessed  of  a superficial  knowledge  of 
Gothic  forms  and  nomenolatnre,  bnt  without 
any  faculty  of  architectural  criticism.  One 
style  of  notice  the  architectural  profession,  how- 
ever, does  occasionally  get  from  the  columns  of 
newspapers ; namely,  when  some  question  is 
raised  as  to  a large  publio  building,  about  which 
it  is  supposed  that  a sensational  interest  may 
be  got  up  by  a well-spiced  “leader”  or  two. 
Then  does  even  the  Times  bestir  itself,  and 
some  anonymous  writer,  seated  securely  in  his 
study,  assumes  the  license  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, and  even  contumely,  tbe  whole  profession 
of  architects,  and  to  lecture  them  ex  cathedr^  on 
matters  to  which  he  has  never  himself  given  a 
serious  thought,  and  on  which  ho  has  no  reliable 
information.  These  gentlemen  probably  imagine 
architecture  to  be  as  Hamlet  puts  it,  “ as  easy 
as  lying.”  Unfortunately,  however,  the  public 
in  general,  who  are  getting  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  take  their  ideas  from  the  papers, 
receive  this  sort  of  writing  for  gospel ; and  there 
will  probably  be  no  cure  for  this  but  by  edu- 
cating the  readers  of  the  newspapers  better : 
the  writers  are  far  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit 
to  admit  that  their  dicta  should  be  called  in 
qaestioD. 

It  is  to  want  of  knowledge  and  perception 
with  regard  to  what  constitutes  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture that  we  must  in  a great  measure  set 
down,  also,  the  harsh  and  one-sided  treatment 
whioh  architects  frequently  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  law.  The  whole  of  the  misconception  and 
iojuatice,  recently  so  unpleasantly  demonstra- 
tive with  regard  to  the  architect’s  property  in 
his  own  drawings,  springs  iu  the  main  from  the 
total  want  of  understanding  on  the  part  alike  of 
architects’  clients  and  their  legal  advisers,  as  to 
what  the  process  of  architectural  design  really  is, 
what  part  in  that  process  the  drawings  occupy, 
and,  in  fine,  for  what  it  is  that  the  client  pays. 
It  is,  we  must  charitably  suppose,  this  kind  of 
ignorance  (if  it  be  not  a determination  not  to 
understand)  which  influenced  the  judgment  of 
several  of  our  leading  judges,  the  other  day> 
against  an  architect  who  wished  to  retain  his 
must  be  presented  with  passable  critical  articles  [ own  property,  but  was  told  in  terms  of  tbe 
on  the  current  productions  in  music  and  paint- 1 greatest  contempt  that  hia  claim  was  an  absurd 
ing  of  the  day ; and  in  some  of  our  journals  I one.  The  judges  were  evidently  under  the  im- 
artioles  on  these  subjects  appear  which  (making  ' pressiou  that  the  business  of  an  architect  was  to 
allowance  for  personal  partiality)  are,  in  the  ! draw,  and  that  the  drawings  were  a sine  gttd 
main,  good,  and  in  some  few  cases  deserve  the  ' non.  in  the  matter.  A little^  knowledge  of  the 
name  of  art  criticism.  Bat  even  tbe  journals ! principles  of  arohiteoture  might  have  taught 
which  give  the  beat  attention  to  these  things  those  otherwise  learned  personages  to  have 
treat  architecture  with  complete  neglect.  If  a . taken  a different  view,  or,  at  the  least,  to  have 
concert  or  an  exhibition  is  to  be  reviewed,  some  seen  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question, 
one  competent  to  review  it  may  be  entrusted ! even  as  a matter  of  common  equity  and  fair 
with  the  task;  bub  on  the  rare  occasions  when  ' play. 

an  English  newspaper  condescends  to  notice  a We  have  toted  two  or  three  salient  instances 
work  of  architecture,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if ' of  the  stumbling-blocks  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
a few  neat  sentences  are  strung  together,  be- ' architect  in  pursuing  hia  calling,  by  the  lack  of 
stowing  the  proper  amount  of  compliment  all  intelligent  interest  in  his  profession,  on  the  part 
round  (except  to  the  architect,  who  must  gene- ' of  certain  classes  whose  opinion  has,  owing  to 

rally  be  content  if  he  gobs  his  name  mentioned,  I circumstances,  considerable  practical  weight 

and  not  always  that),  and  giving  a few  practical  with  the  rest  of  the  public ; viz.,  the  clergy,  the 
details  as  to  materials  and  furnishing  of  the  journalists,  and  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
baildiDf?  jotted  down  by  a short-hand  writer  fession.  All  these  are  looked  upon,  or  become 


professional  architects  who  are  taking  some 
trouble  (as  a few  are)  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  public  in  the  true  principles  of  their  art, 
should  have  their  efforts  in  this  direction  inter- 
fered  with,  and  to  some  extent  frustrated,  by 
persons  who  assume  to  be  teachers  without 
understanding  the  subject  at  all.  If  these 
reverend  gentlemen  had  (wbat  they  seldom 
have)  some  notion  of  the  general  principles  and 
foundation  of  architectural  design,  they  would 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  estimate  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  art  more  justly,  and  not  be  so  ready 
to  dogmatise  and  lay  down  the  law  on  matters 
of  which  many  a student  in  an  architect’s  office 
is  a better  judge  than  themselves. 

Akin  to  clerical  dilettantism  on  the  subject, 
and  perhaps  a good  deal  more  inexcusable,  is 
journalistic  ignorance  and  indifference.  As  a 
general  rule,  ic  may  probably  be  said  that  there 
is  no  class  of  educated  men  more  indifferent  to 
art  in  general,  and  more  ignorant  of  it,  than 
those  who  are  commonly  called  “ literary  men,” 

that  class  especially  who  furnish  the  columns 

of  our  daily  and  weekly  papers  with  readable 
articles,  and  feed  the  public  with  food  convenient 
for  them.  It  has  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
newspaper  editors,  however,  that  their  readers 


from  information  given  by  the  contractor  or  clerk 
of  works.  This  is  about  the  staple  of  architectural 
writing  in  literary  journals  and  newspapers  ; 
and  as  to  anything  like  oribioiam  of  the  build- 
ing, the  young  man  on  the  newspaper  staff  is 
not  aware  that  a building  can  be  criticised,  or 
that  there  is  anything  to  criticise  in  it.  If  this 
were  excusable  with  ordinary  newspapers,  at 
least  it  is  not  so  with  those  publications  which 
herald  themselves  as  reviews  of  “ literature, 
science,  and  art;"  but  in  these  cases  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  literary  form  of  the  con- 
tribution  is  sometimes  (not  always)  better;  and 
(bo  notice  but  one  instance  only)  it  is  bub  too 
evident  that  the  articles  on  sundry  of  the  English 
cathedrals  (York,  Lincoln,  &o.),  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  tbe  Saturday  Review, 


practically  on  occasion,  as  in  a measure  leaders 
of  public  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  general 
public,  the  obstacle  is  maiuly  a negative  one, — 
that  presented  by  sheer  indifference;  and  this 
acta  detrimentally  to  arohiteoture,  as  an  art 
rather  than  as  a profession,  by  inducing  people 
either  to  demand  from  an  architect  at  the  outset 
a mere  piece  of  arcbccological  sham,  the 
“counterfeit  presentment”  of  some  building 
which  his  client  has  taken  a fancy  to,  or  by 
furnishing  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  anything  like  ornamental  architecture, 
and  restricting  him  a design  to  bare  necessities. 
It  is  as  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things  that  the 
suggestion,  once  more  repeated,  of  making  the 
general  principles  of  art  (including  architecture) 

; a part  of  a liberal  education,  ought  to  be  at  every 
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opportunity  recommended  and  encouraged  by 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  dignity  and 
usefuinoss  of  their  profession.  It  is  really  ab- 
surd in  the  last  degree,  that  a man  can  take  the 
highest  honours  which  our  principal  univer- 
sities have  to  bestow,  without  possessing  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  a perception  ns  to  tbo 
origin,  history,  or  msthetic  basis  of  any  one  of 
those  arts  which,  rightly  considered,  lead  to  the 
highest  pleasure  which  the  human  intellect  is 
capable  of  receiving.  And,  without  for  a moment 
placing  architecture  before  the  sister  arts,  it 
may  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  some  knowledge 
of  this  art  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  peculiarly 
called  for,  seeing  that  it  is  one  so  closely  bound 
up  with  our  national  and  social  life  j and 
that  with  regard  to  its  largest  and  most 
expensive  developments,  there  are  almost 
always  a large  number  of  persons  whose  in- 
terests and  wishes  have  to  be  consulted,  be- 
sides the  architect  and  his  immediate  client ; 
while  it  is  also  the  only  one  of  the  arts  which  a 
man  cannot  have  for  his  purely  private  posses- 
sion, even  if  he  would,  but  which  must  be  open 
to  the  view  of  bis  neighbours,  to  their  pleasure 
or  annoyauca.  It  will  take  some  time,  probably, 
to  persuade  our  educational  authorities  to  move 
in  the  matter,  or  to  recognise  it  as  worth  their 
attention  ; but  one  way  in  which  members  of  the 
architectural  profession  might  do  something  by 
way  of  awakening  a little  more  public  interest 
in  their  art,  is  by  taking  opportunities  of  lec- 
turing on  the  subject  from  time  to  time.  People 
will  generally  come  to  hear  an  illustrated  lecture, 
which  any  lecture  on  architecture  must  neces- 
saiily  be  j and  there  are,  probably,  many  who 
would  bo  quite  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in 
it  if  they  knew  a little  more  about  it,  and  who 
only  imagine  It  to  be  a dull  subject  because  it 
has  never  been  properly  set  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  wo  should  guard  against  any- 
thing which  would  have  a tendency  to  encourage 
dilettantism,  so  fur  as  that  term  is  taken  to 
mean  amateur  dabbling  in  design,  and  interfering 
with  the  architect’s  work.  Every  architect 
knows  from  experience  that  there  is  no  more 
troublesome  and  worrying  client  than  the 
one  who  fancies  he  knows  something  about 
architecture,  and  who  is  perpetually  wanting 
him  to  satisfy  some  whim  or  other  either 
in  design  or  plan.  “ I must  keep  this  book  out 
of  the  way  of  my  clients,”  said  a prudent 
practitioner,  hiding  away  carefully  a copy  of  a 
well-known  work  on  house  planning ; “if  they 
get  sight  of  it,  I shall  have  no  peace.”  Wo  do 
not  want  onr  clients  to  bo  pretending  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  arobiteotural  pro- 
fession, on  the  strength  of  pickings  from  works 
on  architecture  ; and  to  be  obstructing  us  in  our 
designs  by  an  incessant  desire  to  carry  out  what 
the  Americans  would  call  “notions”  of  their 
own.  But  we  do  want  the  public  in  general,  our 
employers,  to  have  an  iutelligent  knowledge  of 
the  outlines  and  basis  of  onr  profession,  to  uudtjr- 
Btand  what  it  is  that  we  aro  about,  and  to  second 
us  not  only  with  the  spirit,  but  with  the  under- 
standing also.  And  in  this  respect  the  archi- 
tects will  have  to  do  what  it  has  been  said  all 
great  poets  have  had  to  accomplish,  to  create 
and  foster  the  taste  whereby  they  may  themselves 
be  understood. 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

WiiE.v  the  confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces  is  completed,  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  Newfoundland,  Priuco  Edward’s  Island, 
Vancouver’s  Island,  and  British  Columbia,  to  the 
Union,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  then,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  will  contain  3,389,945  square 
miles,  an  area  almost  as  large  as  Europe.  It 
has  not  such  a variety  of  climate,  and  it  does 
not  contain  so  large  an  area  of  good  land  as  the 
United  States.  Still,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
there  are  as  much  fertile  land  and  natural 
resources  as  would  need  ages  to  develope, 
and  upon  its  surface  a great  and  free  country 
might  be  built  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
British  flag.  Apart  from  her  agrioulture,  the 
lumber  trade  of  Canada  is  the  most  important 
of  her  industries ; and  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Builder  may  desire  to  learu  something  of  it, 
with '.your  permission,  I will  describe  for  them 
what  I have  learned  in  reference  to  it,  here  in 
the  great  centre  of  th©  trade,  by  observation  and 
inquiry,  and  up  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  which, 
let  me  state,  is  very  unlike  the  woods  of  knolled 
stems  and  spreading  branches  in  Old  England, 
where  a man  on  horseback  might  ride  through 


them.  Here  the  trees  grow  quite  close  and 
straight,  without  a branch  except  towards  the 
top,  and  very  little  underwood  is  to  be  met 
with,  nnlosa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settled 
country,  where  brush  and  fallen  trees  are  so 
thick  that  only  on  recognised  paths  can  you 
pass  through.  Here  and  there  you  may  meet  a 
red-pine  grove,  without  a twig  of  brushwood  or 
a clear  spot,  upon  a stream,  from  which  the 
beavers  have  cleared  the  timber,  and  upon  which 
a wild  grass  now  grows  ; that  is  called  a beaver 
meadow.  Before  the  busy  bauds  of  mm  laid 
the  axe  to  their  roots,  the  forests  of  Canada 
extended  from  the  Sf.  Lawrence  and  the  edge  of 
the  great  lakes  far  up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  j 
but  now  that  a large  tract  of  country  along 
those  shores  is  studded  with  comfortable 
homesteads  and  well  - cleared  farms,  the 
forests  may  be  properly  said  to  begin  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  great  range  of  Lanrentine  rocks, 
which,  running  from  the  Gulf  to  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  forms  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  region,  high  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  filled  with  lakes  and  lakelets,  in 
which  the  great  rivers  take  their  rise  that  drain  all 
the  level  country,  and,  as  they  often  flow  over  large 
ledges  of  rocks,  they  form  cataracts  and  rapids  of 
rare  grandeur  and  bsaaty.  Those  rivers  run 
through  the  most  extensive  timber  territories  of 
Canada,  the  pine- producing  districts  of  which 
have  an  area  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  of 
about  287,711  square  miles;  and  that  district 
upon  which  the  finer  hard  woods  aro  to  be 
found,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  about  22,000 
square  miles.  The  beat  white  pine,  red  pine, 
and  ash  are  chiefly  obtained  from  tho  country 
drained  by  the  Ottawa,  75,000  square  miles. 
The  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  draining 
an  area  of  22,000  square  miles,  which  contains 
large  quantities  of  white,  yellow,  and  red  pine, 
spruce,  birch,  maple,  and  elm.  The  Saguenay 
country,  21,000  square  miles,  is  rich  in  white 
and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  tamarac.  The 
Trent  Valley,  6,200  square  miles,  h^s  pines  and 
hard  wood . 0 n the  northern  shore  of  Luke  Huron 
there  are  red  and  white  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  birch, 
and  maple.  The  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  on  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  contains  white  and  red 
pine,  sprnce,  tamarac,  and  birch.  In  the  terri- 
tory north  of  Lake  Ontario  there  are  still  un- 
cleared some  white  pine,  elm,  and  maple ; and  on 
the  peninsula  of  Ontario  West  aomeoak,  elm,  and 
walnut.  Tnis  district  was  covered  with  the  finer 
kind  of  hard  woods,  and  the  settlers,  in  their  haste 
to  clear  their  farms,  cub  down  and  burned  millioua 
of  cubic  feet,  which,  if  they  could  have  foand  a 
market  for,  would  have  been  to  them  a mine  of 
wealth.  Now  the  principal  supply  of  walnut  even 
for  Canada  comes  from  Sonthern  Indiana.  InNew 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  finer  kind  of 
white  pine  is  worked  from  off  the  land.  Coarse 
pine  and  black  spruce  are  now  the  only  kinds  of 
timber  manufactured,  while  lumbering, as  abrade, 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Newfuundland  or 
Prince  Edward’s  Island.  Over  8l),0u0,O0O  cnbio 
feet  of  timber  are  annually  cut  do . , n in  the  forests 
of  Canada,  13,000,000  dollars  worth  of  which  is 
exported  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  alone  taking  8,000,000  dollars  worth.  In 
i's  manufacture  15,000  men  are  employed  in  tho 
forests ; and  in  the  saw  and  planing  mills,  where 
it  is  prepared  for  exportation,  there  are  10,000 
men  employed.  In  the  transportation  of  that 
portion  of  the  trade  which  leaves  Quebec,  over 
1,200  large  ships  and  17,000  seamen  are  engaged, 
and  if  you  add  those  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  the  transit  of 
partially  manufactured  material  to  the  United 
Sta'^es,  there  would  be  25,000  meu  engaged  in 
transportation,  or  a total  of  50,000  meu  em- 
ployed altogether.  Its  freight  for  shipment  is 
over  1,500,000  tons,  and  its  accessories  half  as 
much  more  j and  for  the  supply  of  this  great 
industrial  army,  26,000  tons  of  agricultural 
produce  is  annually  required.  The  principal 
part  of  the  forest  lauds  in  the  Canadian  dominion 
belong  to  the  Governments  of  the  different 
provinces.  % 

The  lumber  manufacturer  obtains  the  area  upon 
which  he  works  by  bidding  the  highest  price  for 
it,  at  auction,  generally  from  1 dollar  to  1^  dollar 
the  square  mile.  It  is  technically  called  a 
timber  berth  or  limits;  theoretically,  it  is  10 
miles  square,  or  100  square  miles ; but,  owing 
to  the  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
they  are  of  ail  sizes,  from  24  square  miles  upwards. 
The  limit-holder  becomes  a yearly  tenant  to  the 
Government  at  a fixed  rent,  and  in  addition  pays 
a duty  of  one  halfpenny  per  cubic  foot  of  square 
timber  got  out,  and  of  5d.  ou  each  standard  log 
of  12  fc.  long  and  21  inches  in  diameler.  31,600 


square  miles  of  forest  were  rented  in  1867,  from 
which  the  Government  derived  a revenne  of 
361,6/0  dollars.  All  the  operations  connected 
with  the  lumber  trade  are  costly.  Streams  have 
to  be  improved,  roads,  bridges,  audehantiera  to  be 
conatruoted,  and  often  large  farms  cleared  for  tho 
pasturage  of  the  cattle  necessary  to  haul  the 
timber  or  saw-logs  to  the  nearest  stream. 
Winter  is  the  period  during  which  the  greater 
part  of  these  operations  are  carried  on.  The 
square  timber  must  be  selected  with  care,  nearly 
perfectly  straight,  and  entirely  free  from  knolls, 
shakes,  or  other  blemishes.  It  must  be  hewed 
perfectly  square,  and  must  carry  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  a very  slight  taper  indeed 
being  allowable.  Id  must  be  over  30  ft.  in  length, 
and  square  at  least  15  in.  About  one  twenty, 
fifeh  of  the  standing  pine  is  available  for  square 
timber,  and  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  remaiader 
is  available  for  saw-logs,  tho  balance,  35  per 
cent.,  being  under  growth  or  damaged.  The 
loss  in  the  manufacture  of  squire  timber  is  con- 
siderable, especially  when  it  is  of  large  growth, 
and  will  square  over  18  in. ; it  may  bo  taken  at 
20  per  cent.  Very  often  splendid  pieces  of 
timber  are  left  on  the  ground  because  they  will 
nob  square  evenly  throughout. 

Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade 
have  considerable  capital,  more  especially  the 
owners  of  the  large  saw-mills,  all  of  which  are 
stopped  throughout  the  winter  for  want  of  logs. 
They  send  the  men  np  to  their  limits,  to  out  down 
and  provide  the  next  snmraer’s  supply.  lu  the 
woods  they  are  furnished  by  the  employer  or  his 
agents  with  all  the  food,  clothes,  and  other  neces- 
saiies  which  they  require,  while  their  families 
receive  a portion  of  their  wages  for  their  sup- 
port from  the  office  at  home ; but  the  great 
majority  of  the  lumberers  are  provided  with 
means  for  carrying  on  operations  in  the 
woods  by  parties  in  Quebec;  it  is  advanced 
by  instalments,  the  first  being  used  to  bay 
and  provide  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
consequently  they  are  soon  oat  of  funds,  but 
they  must  have  the  men.  Some  years  ago, 
when  emigration  was  brisk  to  Canada,  the 
Irish  labourers  engaged  largely  in  this  trade ; 
but  now  the  supply  is  mainly  from  the  Frenoh 
parishes  of  Queboo  and  from  the  highland  settle- 
ments of  Ontario,  vrich  a fair  spriabliog  of  Irish. 
They  flock  up  to  Ottawa  iu  the  fall  to  seek 
employment  in  the  woods,  and  as  a general  rule 
they  arrive  penniless;  yet  they  are  hospitably 
received  by  any  of  the  numerous  tavern-kef-pers 
who  follow  this  particular  Hue  of  baaiuess. 
When  a lumberer  wants  men,  he  goes  to  one  of 
these  hosts,  and  says,  “ I want  to  hire  so  many 
men;”  the  host  engages  the  required  number, 
and,  of  course,  his  own  lodgers.  First,  the  men 
are  all  in  debt  to  the  tavern-keeper  for  board, 
and  often  for  whisky  and  medical  attendance. 
The  lumberer  has  no  more  money  left  than  will 
convey  those  men  to  the  scene  of  their  labours, 
often  400  miles  up  in  the  woods  ; so  he  gives  his 
due  bill  for  each  man’s  debts  and  for  the  men’s 
wages,  payable  when  the  timber  arrives  at 
Quebec.  Should  the  raft  be  wrecked  or  burnt, 
the  tavern-keeper  loses  bis  money,  and  the  men 
lose  their  wages;  or  should  it  be  left  in  tho 
forest  by  the  falling  of  the  water,  “ stuck,”  as  it 
is  called,  and  so  delayed  a year  in  getting  to  tho 
market,  they  have  to  wait.  The  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  physician, — all  wait  upon  the 
tavern-keeper,  who  waits  upon  the  lumberer, 
who  waits  upon  the  furnisher,  who  waits  upon 
the  bank,  which  sits  like  a spider  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  commercial  net,  always  sore  of  its 
prey.  Thus  by  the  issue  of  notes  in  Quebec,  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  Canada  is  Cji-ried 
on,  while  its  requirements  give  rise  to  a 
class  of  tavern  - keepers,  who  evidently 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  a simple- 
minded  and  hard-working  class  of  men.  The 
wages  paid  to  choppers  and  teamsters  are  from 
14  dollars  to  20  dollars  a month,  with  hoard ; 
and  to  hewers  from  30  dollars  to  -40  dollars  a 
month,  and  board.  As  before  stated,  the  winter 
is  the  season  during  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  timber  manufacture  is  carried  on ; but  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  September  you  can  meet 
those  men  in  hundreds  going  on  the  Upper 
Ottawa,  the  great  highway  to  the  forests,  I 
travelled  wich  them  almost  to  its  source,  and 
injustice  I must  state  that  a more  orderly  class 
of  men  going  to  such  laborious  occupations  I 
was  never  in  company  with.  When  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  their  first  care  is  to 
select  a good  site  for  the  shanty  or  log-house  in 
which  they  are  to  reside ; one  by  the  course  of 
a stream  is  usually  selected,  more  especially  if 
the  ground  is  high  and  dry.  It  is  soon  erected. 
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Those  are  the  men  to  build  a log-bonse,  for  no 
men  in  the  world  can  use  an  axe  with  such 
dexterity,  with  the  timber  cleared  off  the  site, 
which  ia  cut  into  lengths  of  about  30  ft.,  halved 
and  dovetailed  on  the  ends.  They  are  piled  one 
over  another,  to  a height  of  about  10  ft. ; open- 
ings are  out  for  the  doora  and  windows,  and  the 
intersectiona  between  the  logs  filled  with  moss 
or  clay.  The  roof  ia  equally  simple  in  its  con- 
atruolion,  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle, 
formed  by  splitting  logs  of  bass-wood,  and 
taking  out  the  heart,  leaving  the  hollow  sap. 
These  are  placed  side  by  side  up  the  roof,  like 
so  many  gutters,  and  upon  their  joints  another 
piece  is  placed,  with  the  rounded  side  up.  An 
opening  of  some  6 fc.  square  is  left  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  smoke  ascends  from  a large 
fire  kept  always  burning.  A double  tier  of  bunks 
for  the  men  to  sleep  in  completes  the  edifice.  At 
the  end  of  the  shanty  a store-house  is  built  for  the 
provisions,  and  stabling  for  the  horses  not  far  off. 
Thus  here,  far  away  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  in  those  grand  primeval  forests,  the  solitude 
of  which  for  ages  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
howl  of  the  wild  boasts,  or  the  savage  Indian  in 
pursuit  of  game,  thousands  of  honest  workers 
win  their  bread,  more  contented  and  happy  than 
the  denizens  of  your  large  towns  and  cities  j and 
as  the  night  brings  to  a close  eaob  day  of  toil, 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets,  lying  in  their  hard 
bunks,  with  their  heads  to  the  wall  all  round,  and 
their  feet  towards  the  warm  fire,  those  shantymen 
enjoy  that  sweet  repose  which  is  best  induced  by 


Seventy,  eighty,  and  often  one  hundred  of  the 
cribs  form  a rafc,  usnally  containing  about 

100.000  ft.,  and  each  crib  consists  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pieces,  and  contains  from  SOO  ft.  to 

1.000  ft.  The  raft,  when  completed,  is  manned 
by  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  who  cook  and  sleep 
aboard,  and  guide  and  drive,  with  oars  and  sails, 
this  mighty  mass  of  wood  down  the  river,  until 
they  reach  a fall  or  rapids,  which,  in  all  Cana- 
dian rivers,  are  numerous  and  steep.  On  the 
navigable  reaches  of  the  river  and  on  the  lakes 
steamboats  are  now  employed  to  tow  the  rafts  ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  destruction  and  damage  which 
the  timber  annually  passing  underwent,  the 
rafts  are  passed  over  the  falls  on  inclined  planes, 
called  slides,  erected  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose.  A single  crib  ia  passed  at  a time,  so 
that  when  all  are  over,  the  raft  has  to  be  again^ 
banded,  or  re-made.  In  the  construction  of 
those  slides  great  engineering  skill  is  displayed, 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  one 
built  at  the  west  end  of  Ottawa  city,  to  obviate 
the  magnificent  Chaudiiire  Falls.  About  300 
yards  above  them  a certain  portion  of  the  river 
ia  dammed  off,  and  turned  into  an  artificial 
channel,  down  which  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa 
river  rush  with  terrific  force  and  speed.  As, 
however,  a raft  on  such  a steep  incline,  and 
hurried  along  by  such  a mass  of  water,  would 
attain  a speed  which  would  destroy  itself  and  all 
upon  it,  the  fall  of  the  shoot  is  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  straight  runs,  along  which  it  glides  at 
oomparativoly  reduced  speed,  till  it  again 


newest  and  best  machinery,  some  of  which  will 
cut  150,000  logs  each  season,  aud  turn  out 
150,000  ft.  of  lumber  a d.iy,  with  seven  gangs, 
comprising  175  saws,  besides  edgers  and  butters. 
E.  B.  Eddy,  a Yaukee,  who  came  here  without 
a cent  in  his  pocket,  has,  in  addition  to  three 
saw-mills,  a pail  factory  and  a match  factory, 
that  the  smallest  piece  of  wood  may  not  go  to 
waste,  where  he  employs  1,000  men  and  boys, 
women,  and  girls.  Canada  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  development  of  this  trade,  which  has 
tended  so  much  to  increase  her  wealth,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  while  it  has  adminis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  older  countries,  aud  made 
homes  for  some  cf  their  surplus  populations. 

Ottawa.  Thos.  Co>'rollv,  Stonemason. 


honest  nseful  labour.  Each  shanty  is  occupied  | drops  over  and  contmnes  another  headlong 
by  thirty  or  forty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  rush,  Some  of  these  runs  terminate  with  a 
fifty  men,  and  is  supplied  with  a oook  and  perpendicular  drop  of  -i  ft.  or  5 ft.,  over 

assistant  to  prepare  the  food,—generally  salt  beef  I which  the  crib  goes  headlong,  and  wallows 
or  pork,  with  bread,  potatoes,  beaus,  or  whatever  ' in  the  boiling  water  beneath  ull  the  current 
other  vegetables  oan  be  procured.  Breakfast,—  ; regains  the  mastery,  and  forces  it  on  faster  and 
tea,  a great  beverage  with  them,— is  taken  before  : more  furiously  than  before.  The  onb  has  a 
the  daylight  5 dinner,  at  twelve  o’clock;  and  kind  of  raised  bridge  for  the  lumberers  to  stand 
supper  when  the  day’s  work  is  completed.  There  ' on,  who,  without  such  aid,  would  - be  washed  off 
is  no  lack  of  amnaements  until  bed-time,  some  ' as  the  mass  drops  from  shoot  to  shoot,  and  dia- 
are  playing  cards  or  dominoes,  while  others  I appears  some  few  feet  under  at  each  plunge, 
laugh  or  sing,  or  replace  the  broken  axe-bandlea.  j More  than  40,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  come 
On  Sunday,  all  the  washing  and  mending  is  done,  [ down  the  shoots  of  the  Ottawa  river  every  year, 
the  letters  from  home  answered,  and  the  news-  from  which  the  Government  derives  a hand 


papers  brooght  from  the  front  by  the  teamsters 
read  aloud  lor  tho  whole  company.  The  supply 
of  20,000  tons  of  agricultural  produce  as  food 
for  tho  men  and  horses  employed  in  the  woods 
is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expense. 
Some  of  the  lumberers  clear  farms  on  their 
limits,  where  they  grow  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay, 
and  they  eagerly  buy  at  high  prices  all  that  ia  to 
spare  in  the  Border  settlements,  but  the  great 
bulk  has  to  be  brought  up  from  the  front.  When 
the  frozen  snow  is  upon  the  gronnd,  hundreds  of 
teams  drawing  heavily-laden  sleighs  may  be  seen 
wending  their  way  along  the  roads  and  forest- 
tracks  to  their  several  destinations.  During  his 
journey  the  teamster  seldom  seeks  the  shelter  of 
a house,  but,  wrapped  up  in  hia  buffalo  robe 
beside  a camp-fire  in  the  woods,  he  refreshes 
himself  and  his  horses. 

When  the  shanty  is  built,  and  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  the  men  commence  their 
works,  and  are  divided  into  gangs  of  four, 
namely,  one  liner,  one  hewer,  and  two  scorers. 
Trees  of  proper  size  and  quality  are  cut 
down  and  marked  ofi'  with  a chalk  line  to 
the  size  they  will  square,  when  tho  scorers 
cut  oft'  the  rough,  and  the  hewer,  with  a very 
broad  axe,  makes  the  sides  perfectly  straight 
and  smooth.  The  top  is  then  cut  oft',  the  piece 
is  turned  over,  and  the  other  sides  completed. 
Each  gang  makes  about  five  pieces  a day.  Any 
reasonably-sized  tree  is  cut  down  for  saw-logs, 
and  made  into  12  ft.  lengths.  All  the  timber 
made  and  saw-logs  cut  during  the  fall  are  placed 
on  to  large  rollers,  with  oxen,  aud  when  the 
winter’s  snow  is  frozen  on  the  ground,  and  the 
brush  is  cut  away,  they  are  dragged  with  teams 
of  horses  on  the  ice  of  tho  streams  and  rivers 
upon  which  they  are  to  be  floated  down.  When 
tho  whole  quantity  has  been  hauled  out,  which  ia 
generally  done  by  the  middle  cf  the  month  of 
March,  and  when  tho  ice  breaks  up,  the  work- 
men leave  the  shanties,  and,  dividing  themselves 
into  gangs,  float  the  timber  down  the  smaller 
streams  to  the  main  river.  This  ia  often 
a work  of  extreme  difliculty  and  hardship, 
more  especially  when  the  streams  are  tor- 
tuous and  narrow.  For  weeks  they  tiudge  on  the 
banks,  through  mud  and  brushwood,  constantly 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  encamping  where  best  they 
can  at  night.  In  the  main  river  the  square 
timber  is  formed  into  cribs,  of  2-li  fc.  wide,  by 
string  pieces  aud  traverses,  fastened  on  by 
withes  made  of  young  saplings,  caie  being  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  the  timber  by  any  attachment, 


from  which  the  Government  derives 
some  revenue  as  slide  dues.  To  go  down  the 
rapids  of  a timber  slide  ia  exhilarating : tho 
immense  speed,  tho  rush  of  water,  the  suooossion 
of  shoots  stretching  out  before  like  slopiog  flights 
of  stairs,  the  rough  long  straits  into  which  the 
crib  seems  to  dive  and  founder,  letting  the  water 
up  beneath,  and  over  behind,  till  it  is  again 
urged  forward  whirling  madly  as  if  in  a awing, 
the  timber  snapping  and  groaning  and  working 
like  a bundle  of  reeds,  getting  a momentary 
rest  with  each  incline,  aud  again  thumping  over 
the  straits  with  shaiqi  uneasy  struggles,  create 
such  a sensation  and  whirl  as  only  a run  of  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  down  the  timber  shoots  of  the 
Ottawa  can  give.  Once  below  these  falls,  the  raft 
is  re-made  for  the  hast  time,  and  gladly  do  the 
hardy  lumberers  glide  down  the  river  with  their 
timber  safe  aud  sound  : not  that  all  danger  ia 
past,  for  miles  and  miles  of  rapids,  although  not 
so  steep,  have  still  to  be  gone  over,  and  the 
great  Victoria  Biidge  at  Montreal  has  to  be  shot 
through,  where  recently  a raft  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  one  of  its  piers,  bnb  almost  by  a 
miracle  all  the  hands  were  saved,  two  by  cling- 
ing to  the  pier,  and  the  others  to  portions  of  the 
broken  raft.  Thus,  often  five  months  after  tho 
timber  left  the  woods,  it  reaches  Qnebeo,  where, 
for  miles  on  either  shore  above  aud  below  the 
city,  the  rafts  are  stowed  away  in  coves  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  When  the  lumberer 
gets  bis  price,  the  merchant  measures  and  classes 
the  timber,  aud  should  any  dispute  arise,  the 
Government  sends  a culler,  whose  expenses  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  party  he  decides  against.  The 
ends  of  the  timber,  which,  to  avoid  damage  to 
it,  were  left  pointed,  are  now  neatly  squared,  and 
hundreds  get  employment  to  put  it  on  shipboard. 
The  lumberers,  like  sailors  after  a long  voyage, 
receive  their  clearance,  and,  very  like  them,  rest 
awhile  to  spend  it  before  they  go  back  to  the 
forest  to  begin  again.  The  saw-logs  either 
descend  the  fails  singly  without  a slide,  or  are 
passed  down  after  the  descent  of  the  cribs  on  to 
the  large  open  reaches,  where  they  are  enclosed 
by  bocm3,and  towed  en  I'lasseto  the  head  tf  the 
next  fulls : these  operations  are  repeated  until 
the  point  of  manufacture  is  reached.  Above 
1,00(3,000,000  ft.  board  measure  are  manu- 
factured by  tbe  mills  of  Canada,  valued  at 
10,000,000  dollars.  More  than  one-half  of  this 
amount  is  turned  out  from  the  mills  on  the 
Ottawa  river.  In  this  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood there  are  twelve  large  mills,  all  substantial 
aud  well-ariaiiged  stiuctures,  fitted  up  with  the 


YEOVIL,  WAKE  UP  ! 

A SLOwiA'-uipRovixa,  yet  somewhat  busy, 
town  is  that  of  Yeovil.  It  ia  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ivel,  or  Y'eo,  and  it  possesses  an 
archmological  interest  that  compensates  for 
some  of  its  modern  drawbacks. 

The  town  knew  some  civil  strife  during  the 
Parliamentary  wars,  and  Fairfax,  who  did  goodly 
work  for  Cromwell,  left  memories  behind  him 
here  aud  on  through  to  Laugport.  The  fine 
old  church,  which  passed  almost  unscathed, 
presents  more  of  a weather-worn  than  a war- 
worn appearance,  aud  it  still  exhibits  much  of 
its  whilom  spleudoar.  We  need  not  describe  it 
in  detail.  It  is  a cruciform  structure,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  with  nave,  transepts,  aisles, 
chasicel,  porch,  a fine  tower  aroh,  aud  a well- 
preserved  cradle  roof.  The  roof,  which  was  once 
covered  over  with  a plaster  coating,  was  bared 
of  its  later  coating  during  a late  restoration, 
scraped,  and  varnished.  Tho  crypt  underneath 
tho  chancel  is  worth  a view,  and  tho  canopied 
doorway  evidences  skilful  treatment.  The 
modern  stained  glass  in  the  church  is  what 
some  call  rich  iu  colour;  but  tho  artistic 
manipulation  is  nob  above  criticism,  not  even 
excepting  that  in  the  tower  to  the  memory  of 
Prince  Albert.  The  ancient  font  and  brass 
lectern  will  claim  passing  notice,  and  the  ques- 
tionable Latin  iusciiptiou  on  the  latter  may 
create  a smile.  The  gift  of  Martin  Forester  is, 
however,  hallowed  by  time.  Some  monumental 
brasses  are  scattered  about,  in  memory  of  local 
families,  some  dating  from  1519 ; and  there 
are  a few  quaint  epitaphs.  We  mounted  the 
tower  in  quest  of  undiscovered  wuifs,  and  we 
spent  some  time  in  deciphering  the  legends 
on  the  old  peal  of  eight  bells.  Tho  scrutiny 
turned  out  a rather  tedious  one,  and  nob  having 
Buftioient  time  on  our  hands  to  twist  'ourselves 
through  the  old  framework  iu  the  glimmering 
light  we  were  afforded,  wo  desisted.  Two  of  the 
bells  wo  examined  bear  the  respective  dates  of 
1620  and  1728. 

The  clock,  which  for  many  years  never  kept 
good  time,  was  lately  removed  for  repair.  Wa 
have  not  heard  that  its  new  movements  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon,  but  we  have  lictlo  doubt 
that  the  clock  is  fast  enough  for  the  motious  of 
the  present  town  council  iu  oflicB. 

Of  the  modern  churches,  that  in  Peter-atreet, 
called  Trinity  Church,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
honourable  mention.  It  is  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  in  the  Early  English  style. 

The  architecture  of  the  modern  public  build- 
inf^s  in  the  town  is  mediocre.  Tbe  town-hall  is 
a somewhat  large  structure  iu  the  Ionic  style, 
with  a clock  turret,  underneath  which  is  the 
corn  exchange  and  market. 

Here  aud  there,  through  the  older  portions  of 
the  town,  may  be  noticed  some  very  old  inns 
or  hostelrieg,  that  have  long  since  forgotten  the 
names  of  their  builders,  hoary  with  age,  and 
stoutly  struggling  against  the  blasts  of  time. 
Here  are  roofs  that  never  knew  of  a ridge-board, 
but  were  lapped  in  a dowel  unity ; windows 
whose  transoms  and  mullions  were  shattered, 
perhaps,  under  tho  shot  and  shell  of  Fairfax. 
Yet  they  live,  as  it  were,  defying  time. 

These  old  houses,  with  their  projecting  win- 
dows, heavy  gables,  long  inward  passages, 
curious  wainscoted  apartments,  oaken  stairs, 
lead  tbe  mind  back  to  days  when  curious  habits 
of  domesticlife  and  observances  dovetailed  them- 
selves into  the  framework  of  English  society, 
which  squared  itself  with  inward  thought  aud 
outward  actions.  The  Castle  Inn  and  the  George 
Inn  may  be  instanced  as  specimens  of  that  class 
of  dwellings  which  are  now  fast  disappearing 
from  the  land. 

Leaving  tho  past  aud  its  memories,  let  ns 
touch  upon  tiie  present  and  its  duties. 
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want  of  Yeovil  ia  a good  and  effective  water 
sapply.  The  present  supply  13  bad,  nor  ia  the 
water  of  that  purity  that  can  be  recommended. 
Sickness  was  lately  prevalent  to  a large  extent. 
Cases  of  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  other 
cognate  diseases,  were  prevalent  during  last 
spring  and  summer,  and  one  medical  practitioner 
in  the  town  informed  us  that  he  wondered  the 
mortality  was  not  greater.  The  drainage  of 
Yeovil  is  very  defective  j indeed,  so  far  as  we 
examined,  we  saw  the  surface  drainage  finding 
its  ordinary  outlet  (or  perhaps  inlet)  through 
the  common  sinks  and  traps  where  it  could, 
taking  the  rake  of  the  road  to  some  lower 
level,  to  be  absorbed  on  its  passage  wherever  it , 
listed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ordinary 
sewage  is  buried  in  the  subsoil ; the  rest  oozes 
and  wriggles  riverward.  The  whole  of  the 
sewage  matter  of  Yeovil  could  be  well  and  pr6- 
fitably  utilised,  and  there  exist  natural  facilities 
and  inducements  that  ought  to  urge  the  local 
Board  to  stir  in  the  matter. 

The  River  Yeo  is  not  in  a very  pure  state, 
it  may  be  guessed.  Kid-glove  mannfaotnre  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  the  town  and  environs, 
and  a large  female  population,  and  in  many  in- 
stances whole  families,  find  employment  in  this 
local  trade.  The  refuse-matter  in  connexion 
with  these  foci  of  industry  is  an  item  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  Sufficient  nastiness, 
in  all  reason,  we  could  see  on  all  sides,  finding 
its  outlet  in  one  way  or  another  into  the  river. 
Will  the  local  Board  take  a hint,  and  bestir 
themselves  ? There  is  talk  of  a new  Bill  for  a 
better  water  supply.  A Bill  was  once  sent 
before  Parliament,  but  fell  through.  The  idea 
or  plan  now  recommended  is  to  bring  the  water 
from  Evershot  hills  farther  south. 

The  state  of  the  Yeovil  workhouse  for  a long 
time  has  been  a chronic  scandal.  We  have  not 
space  at  present  to  go  into  detail,  but  wo  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  able-bodied  youths  have 
been  kept  for  several  years  in  the  house,  lazily 
squandering  their  time  from  youth  to  manhood, 
and  at  last  thrown  out  upon  society,  unable  to 
follow  any  useful  occupation.  They  have  been 
reared  np  to  criminality;  we  have  data  to  show 
it.  The  infant  children,  it  is  asserted,  have  been 
neglected  by  their  nurses  to  death,  and  the  old 
and  infirm  left  for  weeks  in  dirt  withont  a change 
of  clothing.  Large  quantities  of  wine,  spirits, 
and  beer  have  been  put  down  to  workhouse  ex- 
penses, and  we  should  like  to  be  informed  by  the 
medical  officer,  who  gives  ns  the  quantities,  who 
are  the  consumers.  It  is  heartless  work  to  order 
stimulants  for  aged  and  infantile  starvelings, 
withont  the  certainty  that  they  will  reach  those 
who  pine  and  die  for  the  lack  of  them.  Taking 
the  words  of  a late  visiting  committee,  we  are 
fortified  in  our  remarks  ; for  they  stated  to 
the  Board  that  the  union  was  in  a diegraoefnl 
condition.  In  the  matter  of  food,  drink,  and 
clothing,  there  has  been  great  neglect,  and  there 
has  also  been  a shameful  expenditure  for  articles 
by  which  the  poor  patients  have  not  benefited. 

We  repeat,  and  we  ohallenge  denial,  that  the 
children  in  Yeovil  poorhouae  have  been  hen- 
cooped  and  sufTocated  for  waat  of  exercise  and 
air,  and  that  their  nurses  and  the  guardians  can 
scarcely  be  exonerated. 

Yeovil  is  not  the  only  workhouse  south  where 
reforms  are  needed.  We  have  visited  a few  of 
them,  and  we  could  state  facts  that  might  startle 
the  stoutest.  If  the  Poor-law  Board  desire  to 
efleot  a reform,  we  will  help  it  out  in  the 
Christian  endeavonr,  and  give  it  and  the  public 
pictures  of  neglected  life  which  vegetates  in  the 
land  and  threatens  the  future. 

A few  words  more  about  the  town  proper. 
Yeovil  is  well  served  with  railway  accommoda- 
tion. The  South-Western  and  Great  Western 
have  both  stations  in  the  town.  In  the  matter 
of  new  buildings,  we  perceived  very  little  indeed 
in  the  town  or  environs.  If  some  new  dwellings 
were  erected,  a few  of  the  old  ruinous  edifices 
of  the  town  could  be  taken  down  with  advan- 
tage. The  town  council  have  an  opportunity 
presented  to  them  for  carrying  out  the  improving 
powers  with  which  they  are  invested  but  seldom 
exercise.  It  ia  very  easy  to  know  by  the  state  of 
a street,  the  character  of  the  dwellings  that 
flank  it.  lu  Back-street,  Park-street,  South- 
street,  Yicarage-street,  and  others,  and  the  lanes 
and  courts  branching  off,  the  local  authorities 
would  find  ample  and  useful  work  to  do  in  street 
paths,  yards,  channels,  and  drains.  Down  in 
that  sluggish  hollow,  beside  the  old  buttressed 
wall  of  the  church,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
pavior,  scavenger,  and  drain-maker. 

_ Branching  off  from  this  quarter,  there  are 
2'gzag  places,  dolorous-looking,  rife  with  odours 


and  rheumatics.  Decay  is  here,  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  fine  old  “ Lantern  of  the  West.” 
But  are  not  some  of  our  grandest  Gothic  cathedrals 
and  churches  encompassed  by  reeking  shambles, 
and  hidden  from  a proper  sight  by  winding  cut- 
throat kennels  and  equivocal  domiciles  ? It  ought 
surely  to  be  the  pride  of  the  burgesses,  citizens, 
and  inhabitants  of  any  town  which  possesses  an 
heirloom  of  architecture,  to  preserve  it,  and 
glory  in  the  possession ; and  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  local  authorities  of  such  towns  where 
such  glorious  remains  exist,  to  keep  the  spaces 
around  them  open,  and  render  their  approaches 
easy,  wide,  and  ornamental. 

There  ia  a field  called  “ The  Park  ” outside 
the  town,  but  it  is  merely  a green  award,  and 
we  hear  it  is  intended  for  building  purposes : so 
the  townsfolk  must  not  indulge  in  dreams  yet 
awhile  of  nicely-gravelled  walks,  fountains, 
ponds,  lakes,  or  lovers’  seats. 

The  cemetery  is  tastefully  laid  out  with  good 
approaches,  and  respectable  chapels  for  burial 
purposes. 

Looking  back  and  looking  forward,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  Yeovil  is  destined  to 
improve,  although  she  has  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress. Though  possessed  once  of  a local  manu- 
facture of  woollens,  in  addition  to  her  present 
glove  trade,  she  need  not  lament  its  decay, 
while  she  has  still  resources  undeveloped. 

In  the  matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment, 
the  town  boasts  of  a Mutual  Improvement 
Society;  but,  though  useful, its  sc^pe  is  but  very 
circumscribed  at  present.  If  it  would  effect 
tangible  and  lasting  good,  it  must  widen  its 
range,  and  not  be  content  with  mere  readings,  odd 
lectures,  and  intermittent  entertainments. 

There  ia  wealth  in  the  town  and  surrounding 
country,  and  a more  ambitious  effort  is  required 
for  the  rising  generation  than  what  we  could 
hear  of  on  our  visit.  Our  parting  advice  to  the 
local  authorities  is  to  do  their  common  duties, 
vestrymen,  churchwardens,  poor-law  guardians, 
and  others.  The  first  and  most  necessary  step, 
let  us  repeat,  is  the  purificatiou  of  town  and 
river,  giving  health  by  good  drainage,  securing 
a proper  supply  of  pure  water,  attending  more 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  placing  the  streets  and 
footways  in  a better  state  of  repair,  and  re- 
modelling the  poorhouse  system,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  all  concerned. 

There  ia  capacity  enough  to  do  these  things 
rightly  in  this  Somersetshire  town ; but  with  a 
little  purse-proud  intolerance  and  ignorance  on 
the  one  aide,  and  petty  huxtering  views  on  the 
other,  the  town  is  crushed,  and  its  public  spirit, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  is  weak,  fitful,  and  un- 
productive. 


FROM  FLORENCE. 

Fortune  seems  to  have  adopted  Italy  as  her 
favoured  child,  and  is  not  wearied  in  heaping 
honours  on  her.  Close  on  the  long  ardently- 
wished-for  occupation  of  Rome,  has  come  the 
offer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  one  of  her  sons. 
The  deputation  from  Spain,  consisting  of  the 
4lite  of  her  honourable  men  (after  a quarantine 
of  three  days  outside  the  harbour  of  Genoa), 
arrived  on  the  3rd,  at  Florence. 

From  the  station  to  the  hotel,  prepared  for 
their  reception,  the  way  was  lined  with  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  National  Guard.  The 
streets  were  elegantly  decorated  with  alternate 
Spanish  and  Italian  flags,  evergreens,  and  flowers 
in  abundance.  The  deputation  and  suite  con- 
sisted of  139  persons.  The  Italians  thronged 
to  see  them,  strangers  also,  and_the  vivas,  which 
did  not  burst  forth  till  they  had  reached  their 
hotel,  were  loud  and  hearty.  The  Spaniards 
returned  the  compliment  from  their  balcony, 
with  repeated  Fu'O  I'ltalia.  On  Sunday,  the 
‘Ith,  the  presentation  to  the  king  took  place,  at 
which  the  request  to  oSer  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
the  Duke  d’ Aosta,  was  made  to  the  king  by 
Ruiz  Zorilla,  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and 
after  a long  complimentary  speech  in  Spanish, 
and  the  acceptation  announced  by  sound  of 
cannon,  the  crown  was  given  to  the  young 
prince,  who  was  saluted  as  “ Amadeo  I.  Re  di 
Spagna.” 

On  Monday,  the  deputation  were  at  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  when  the  first 
Roman  deputies  were  present.  After  being 
ft'ted  by  the  king  and  municipality,  and 
feting  the  latter  and  all  the  diplomatic  circle  in 
return,  they  go  back  to  Sp.ain.  The  young 
king  will  not  take  up  his  residence  in  Madrid, 
it  is  said,  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  his 
queen,  whom  all  concur  in  pronouncing  a clever 
and  promising  helpmate  in  the  difficult  task  to 
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be  undertaken,  will  accompany  him.  May  both 
be  enabled  to  render  to  the  long  ill-governed 
country  effectual  aid  in  the  progress  and  amelio- 
ration of  everything  it  so  much  needs. 

Florence. 


MONT  CENIS. 

Our  correspondent  on  the  spot  tells  ns  it 
is  announced  now  that  113  metres  only  are 
wa’iting  to  be  pierced  to  complete  the  tunnel, 
and  that  on  the  286h  nit.  the  workmen  de- 
clared they  could  hear  distinctly  the  noise  of 
the  working  on  the  opposite  side.  The  pissing 
of  our  Indian  mail  by  the  Brindisi  route  has 
given  the  highest  satisfaotion  to  the  Italians, 
It  ia  to  be  hoped  the  benefit  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel,  after  its  completion,  may  nob  be  long 
delayed  in  its  realisation. 


METROPOLITAN  STREETS  AND  RAIL- 
ROADS. 

The  opening  up  of  new  streets,  the  removal 
of  street  obstructions,  and  the  widening  of  the 
throats  of  the  thoroughfares  of  London,  are 
works  which  make  slow  progress.  Our  metro- 
polis has  never  hitherto  been  Eansamannised, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be.  Our  Thwaiteses,  Layards, 
and  Ayrtons,  are  not  under  compulsion,  either 
to  execute  great  public  improvements  as  speedily 
as  the  poor  fugitive  baron,  or  compelled  to 
decamp  as  summarily  as  that  active  official  did 
when  the  collapse  came. 

Londoners  have  not  occasion  to  say,  however, 
that  the  authorities  are  oblivious  to  public  needs, 
or  inactive  in  improving  our  means  of  commu- 
nication. The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don have  been,  and  are  gradually,  doing  great 
things,  in  the  improvement  of  thoroughfares,  in 
some  instances  in  the  City  proper,  as  directed  by 
their  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  and  in  others 
in  conjunobion  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Among  the  street  improvements  in  the 
City,  either  already  effected  or  in  progress,  may 
be  mentioned  the  widening  of  the  eastern 
ends  of  Leadenhall  and  Fenchuroh  streets  ; 
the  widening  of  Newgate,  Upper  Thames, 
and  Mansion  House  streets ; and  of  the  Poultry 
and  Lndgate-hill ; of  Gracechnreh-street  in  the 
centre,  and  of  Lombard-street  at  the  east  end, 
and  Fenchurch-street  at  the  west  end,  with 
gradnal  widening  and  improvement  of  Baaing, 
hall-street, Lime-street,  Liverpool-street,  Thread- 
needle-street,  Throgmorbon-streeb,  Seething-lane, 
and  Tokenhouse-yard.  All  these  improvements 
are  not  yet  accomplished  facts,  and  we  may  need 
to  exercise  the  philosophy  implied  in  the  proverb 
of  Erasmus,  Festina  lente,  but  visible  progress  is 
being  made  of  a very  satisfactory  character. 
The  Middle-row  of  Holborn  has  been  removed, 
the  Holborn  Tiaduot  has  been  completed,  and 
spacious  interjacent  streets  have  been  opened,  or 
are  in  progress,  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  exercising 
its  own  powers  in  some  cases,  and  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  in  others, 
has  also  effected  great  thoronghfare  improve- 
ments of  late,  as  witness  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  its  continuation  vid  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  to  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  communi- 
cations open,  or  in  progress,  between  the 
Embankment  and  Whitehall,  and  the  Strand  by 
way  of  Villiers  and  other  streets.  The  com- 
pletion and  opening  within  the  last  two  years  of 
the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  the  Victoria  Embankment,  are  enough  to 
repel  the  charge,  against  the  public  bodies  con- 
cerned, of  either  ■'  masterly  inactivity  ” or  snpine- 
ness. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  among  the  schemes  for  which  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  is  to  bo  asked  in  the  ensuing 
session,  one  that  involves  street  improvements 
of  an  important  character ; we  refer  to  the 
Easton,  St.  Pancras,  and  Charing-cross  Railway 
Bill.  Mr.  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.,  are  the  joint  engineers 
of  this  scheme,  which  is  a revival,  in  an  enlarged 
and  amended  form,  of  a scheme  for  which  an 
Act  was  obtained  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  bub 
which  was  burthened  with  costly  and  cumbrous 
provisions,  and  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
connexion  of  the  great  railway  systems  having 
their  termini  on  the  north  of  London  with  those 
on  the  south,  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire, 
and  various  schemes  have  been  proposed  in  sne- 
cesive  sessions  of  Parliament  to  connect  Charing- 
cross  terminus  with  northern  lines.  The  cardinal 
points  of  the  scheme  now  proposed  are,  the  con- 
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nexion  of  the  Midland  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  lines,  with  the  Sonth-Eastern  system  at 
Charing-cross.  The  janction  with  the  Midland 
system,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  with  the  low-level 
line  which  passes  under  St.  Pancras  Station. 
The  line,  passing  thence  eastwards,  will  be 
joined  by  two  spurs  thrown  oiF  from  the  extreme 
oast  and  west  arrival  platforms  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Station  at  Eu.ston.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  interchange  stations  at  St. 
Pancras  and  Euston,  and  an  exchange  station 
with  the  Metropolitan  at  Gower-street.  The 
•new  line,  it  is  proposed,  will  pass  under  the 
Metropolitan  in  Euston-road,  and  bending  round 
to  the  westward,  will  be  carried  behind  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Tottenham-court- 
road,  with  stations  at  Goodge-street  and  at  the 
junction  of  Tottenham-court-road  with  Oxford- 
street.  From  this  point — Oxford-street — it  is 
contemplated  to  eftect  an  important  above- 
ground improvement,  in  a 60  ft.  street,  from 
Oxford-street  to  Leioester-square,  where  there 
will  be  another  station.  From  the  south-east 
corner  of  Leioester-square  to  the  back  of  the 
National  Gallery  another  60  ft.  street  will  be 
opened  up  ; the  new  National  Gallery  will  have 
one  60  ft.  street  along  the  back  of  the  new 
buildings,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  another,  passing  along  the  west 
end  of  the  bnildings  from  Pall-mall  East  into 
Leicester-square,  a line  first  marked  out  in  our 
pages.  This  street  will  afford  scope  for  archi- 
tectural effects,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  proposed  new  streets,  will  give  a clear 
unobstructed  run  from  Pall-mall,  Westmiuster, 
and  Charing-cross,  to  the  North  of  Loudon. 
The  proposed  railway  will  be  carried  under  the 
iwo  new  streets  first  referred  to,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
will  bear  half  the  expense  of  making  such 
streets.  With  the  street  to  the  west  of  the  new 
National  Gallery  the  promoters  of  the  Railway 
Bill  have  nothing  to  do.  The  plans  lodged  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  for  the  improvement  of 
Leicester-square  refer  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
space  within  the  rails  as  an  ornamental  garden. 

Reverting  to  the  proposed  railway,  it  will 
bend  round  by  the  north  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
aud,  crossing  under  the  Strand,  pass  the  east 
side  of  Villiers-street,  whioh  it  will  cross  diago- 
nally, and  run  into  the  Charing-cross  line,  on  the 
level,  at  the  north  end  of  the  viaduct.  There 
will  be  au  exchange  station  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Strand,  a few  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  present  Charing-cross  Station. 

The  proposed  line  will  be  almost  entirely  un- 
■dergronndj  but  all  the  stations  will  be  open  to 
the  upper  air,  and  open  shafts  will  be  provided 
at  suitable  intervals  for  light  and  ventilation. 

As  regards  the  probable  traffic  on  such  a line 
as  that  contemplated,  it  oan  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  will  be  of  a remunerative  character. 
That  the  Boards  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  the  South-Eastern  Companies  thiok 
eo,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  iu  connexion 
with  the  North-Western  and  Charing-cross  line 
before  referred  to,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained, 
but  the  powers  allowed  to  lapse,  these  companies 
gnaranteed  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  construction.  Since  that  time  there  is 
an  opportunity  of  whioh  advantage  is  to  be 
taken,  of  connecting  the  Midland,  as  well  as  the 
London  and  North- 5Ve8tern,  with  the  South- 
Eastern  system  at  Charing-cross.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  Great  Eastern 
will  be  brought  into  connexion,  as  trains 
of  that  company  now  run  to  St.  Pancras 
statioQ.  The  provision  of  another  station  at 
Charing-cross  would  also  greatly  relieve  the 
present  station,  and  afford  room  for  150  addi- 
tional trains,  or  more,  daily,  from  the  South- 
Western  and  the  Brighton  systems.  A large 
interchange  trafiio  would  be  done  by  the  con- 
nected lines,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  direct  railway  communication  between 
uorth  and  south,  across  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, would  command  a heavy  omnibus  traffic. 
At  present  there  are  street  omnibuses  plying, 
along  Sr.  Martiu’s-lane  and  Tottenham-court- 
road,  at  intervals  of  less  than  two  minutes,  for 
above  fifteen  honrs  a day.  The  proposed  line 
would  set  at  rest,  finally,  in  all  probability,  the 
often-mooted  project  of  a direct  east  and  west 
London  line.  This  important  project  is  launched 
under  good  auspices,  and  seems  well  fitted  to 
secure  the  favourable  regard  of  the  Legislature. 

Another  project,  of  a difl’erent  character,  in 
the  City  proper,  is  exciting  a considerable  degree 
of  interest,  and,  in  so  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
will  be  unopposed.  We  refer  to  the  ilolborn 
’(^iaduct  Station.  This  is  a scheme  for  a terminal 


station,  on  a level  with  the  Viaduct,  to  be  situ- 
ated between  Farringdon-street  and  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  frontage  to  the  Viaduct  would 
afford  scope  for  an  effective,  but  not  necessarily 
very  costly  fa9ade;  and  the  area  available,  it  is 
asserted,  would  give  room  for  nine  or  ten  lines 
of  rail,  and  seven  or  eight  departure  and  arrival 
platforms,  with  space  for  booking  offices,  waiting- 
rooms,  Inggage  registration  offices,  and  the  other 
necessary  conveniences.  The  space  at  command 
: is  of  triangular  form,  and  contains  above  3 acres. 
The  longest  side  of  the  triangle  is  on  the 
Faringdou-street  side ; the  next  in  length,  on 
! the  Old  Bailey  side  ; and  the  shortest,  the  front 
to  the  Viaduct.  The  apex  of  the  triangle 
reaches  nearly  to  Ludgate-hill.  The  Lndgate 
Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line 
is,  we  believe,  quite  inadequate  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  traffic  that  might  otherwise  be 
brought  to  it,  from  that  system  and  from  the 
lines  of  the  Brighton  and  the  South-Western 
Companies.  It  has  been  designed  for  a passing 
station  and  through  traffic,  and  not  for  a terminus, 
for  which  additional  sidings  and  platform  accom- 
modation are  essential.  In  the  event  of  this 
station  being  constrncted,  it  will  be  possible  for 
passengers  to  enter  on  the  street  level,  register 
their  baggage  at  the  station,  and  proceed  to 
Paris,  wichonb  forbher  trouble  on  account  of  their 
luggage  5 this  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  Paris 
is  again  to  become  a place  of  resort,  and  that  the 
delicate  grenouille  is  to  supplant  cats  and  rata 
in  the  menu  at  the  restaurants  of  the  now  dis- 
tressed city. 

Yet  another  scheme  affecting  metropolitan 
locomotion  is  of  a totally  different  character 
from  those  referred  toj  it  is  for  a communication 
by  railway  between  Cannon-street  and  Broad- 
street  stations.  This  scheme  is  engineered  by 
Mr.  Rammell,  and  is  intended  to  be  worked  on 
the  pneumatic  system.  This  will  not,  of  coarse, 
admit  of  working  junctions  with  the  lines  at 
Broad. street  and  Cannon-street,  bat  interchange 
stations  at  these  termini,  and  a oonneoting  line, 
would  probably  command  a large  traffic  both 
locally,  from  point  to  point,  and  from  the  South- 
Eastern  to  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
North  London  lines,  and  vice  versd.  Mr. 
Rammell  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  his 
system  on  the  experimental  line  he  built  a few 
years  since,  and  worked  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  His  loaded  car- 
riage traversed  au  unnecessarily  severe  gradient 
of  1 in  18,  v;hich  is  much  stiffen,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, than  anything  that  can  ever  be  necessi- 
tated in  actual  working.  This  scheme  would 
have  the  advantage,  as  regards  cost,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  purchase  property,  excepting 
for  stations,  shafts,  and  engine-house.  The 
gradients  might  be  regulated  by  the  engineer. 

Among  other  new  railway  schemes  to  facilitate 
metropolitan  locomotion  are  the  Eastern  Metro- 
politan, and  the  Fnlham,  Hammersmith,  and 
City  lines,  revived  from  last  session;  the  Har- 
row,  Edgware,  and  London ; and  a few  others. 

The  plans  lodged  for  schemes,  involving 
works  to  be  promoted  in  next  session,  include 
thirty-four  Bills  for  street  and  road  tramways. 
Of  these,  eighteen  relate  to  London,  and  embrace 
many  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Of  the 
streets  and  roads  in  the  metropolis  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  lay  these  lines,  junctions,  and 
sidings,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  their  name  is 
legion ; and,  looking  to  the  grasping  demands  for 
powers  made  by  the  intending  petitioners,  we 
venture  to  think  that  we  may  have  too  much  of 
a good  thing.  The  powers  asked  for  are  absurd, 
and  in  some  instances  disregard  the  essential 
conditions  under  which  tramways  are  admissible 
in  cities — long,  straight,  and  wide  streets. 


AN  INDIAN  BURIAL. 

The  Rf.jah  Murahaga,  of  Kelapore,  who  died  in 
Florence,  on  the  30th  of  last  month,  had  scarcely 
reached  his  twentieth  year.  His  great  intelli- 
gence and  promising  character,  coupled  with  his 
early  death,  have  raised  much  interest  in  him. 
He  was  travelling  for  his  improvement,  and  gave 
great  hopes  of  becoming  a useful  potentate  of 
the  600,000  people  over  whom  he  was  to  have 
reigned.  He  had  been  bronght  up  at  Bombay. 
Though  very  dark,  he  was  a fine-looking  young 
man,  broad-chested,  with  singularly  expressive 
and  intelligent  eyes. 

The  seeds  of  the  fatal  disease  were  sown 
while  indulging  to  excess  in  the  new  pleasure  of 
skating,  at  Innsbruck.  The  intense  cold  of  the 
country  rapidly  increased  the  malady ; and  on 
arriving  at  Florence  he  was  unable  to  rally. 


Two  English  and  two  Italian  physicians  were 
in  constant  attendance.  He  had  brought  with 
him  the  most  precious  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  medicos  of  his  people — pulverised  pearls  and 
diamonds ; and,  while  recognising  those  of  the 
physicians  around  him,  precautions  as  used  in 
India  were  not  neglected. 

Domestic  animals  were  kept  near  the  invalid, 
to  attract  the  malady  from  the  patient  and  from 
those  who  were  nursing  him.  These,  according 
to  Indian  custom,  should  have  been  thrown  out 
of  window.  This  being  forbidden,  the  attendants 
contented  themselves  with  throwing  them  into  a 
courtyard  from  an  inconsiderable  height. 

In  spite  of  remedies  and  the  greatest  care,  the 
malady  grew  worse  from  day  to  day  : thepiunoe 
not  being  able  to  lie  in  bed,  desired  to  be  placed 
on  the  ground,  his  legs  to  be  crossed ; and  there 
he  died. 

The  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince,  who  spoke 
only  English,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English 
ambassador,  overcame  the  objections  of  the 
muncipality,  and  obtained,  after  some  little 
difficulties,  their  consent  to  have  the  funeral 
rites  performed  according  to  the  Indian  customs. 
These  took  place,  an  hour  after  midnight,  at  the 
end  of  the  Cascine,  by  the  side  of  the  Arno,  thus 
following  the  laws  of  Vishnu.  The  medical 
attendants,  the  head  of  the  municipal  police, 
and  other  civic  authorities  were  present.  The 
body,  dressed  in  magnificent  garments, — the 
head  surrounded  with  a turban,  adorned  with 
the  significative  signs  of  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  great  scarlet  mantle,  embroidered 
richly  in  gold  relief,  covering  it;  while  the  arms 
were  adorned  wich  bracelets,  and  the  neck 
with  a necklet  of  large  pearls, — was  borne 
Burronnded  by  his  attendants,  in  an  omnibus  to 
the  Cascene.  There,  in  spite  of  precautions, 
were  assembled  crowds  of  people,  including  many 
ladies.  The  pile  prepared  was  about  2 yards 
long  by  4 ft.  high  and  wide.  A betel  nut  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  a Brahmin 
began  praying  while  manipulating  a cake  of 
dough.  The  Brahmin  was  clothed  in  a large 
linen  mantle  covering  his  head.  The  attend- 
ants sprinkled  camphor  and  other  perfumes  over 
the  pile.  The  body,  carefully  arranged,  was 
placed  on  the  pile,  the  plank  on  which  it  had 
been  laid  being  removed  from  under  it  j and  fresh 
perfumes  added,  the  cake  placed  beside  him, 
wood  piled  around  him  until  he  seemed  encased, 
and  bundles  of  wood  placed  high  around.  About 
two  o’clock  the  whole  was  ignited  in  several 
places. 

The  plank  on  whioh  the  body  had  rested  was 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  Indians  continued 
throwing  incense  on  the  pile,  and  keeping  up 
the  burning  of  the  wood  till  nearly  nine  o’clock, 
when  water  was  thrown  on  the  embers.  The 
remains  were  then  religiously  collected  and 
placed  in  a porcelain  vase.  Every  particle  of 
the  embers  was  thrown  by  two  Indians  into  the 
river.  They  descended  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  for  the  purpose.  Earth  was  scattered 
over  the  place  of  the  rite  iu  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  around  which  small  vases  filled  with  rice 
were  placed.  All  the  Indians  then  knelt  and 
prayed,  their  faces  touching  the  earth.  The  urn 
containing  the  remains  was  carried  away,  to  be 
later  consigned  to  the  Ganges.  Many  accessory 
ceremonies  were  dispensed  with  which  wonld 
have  been  attended  to  had  the  deceased  not 
died  in  a foreign  land. 

Florence. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

In  his  elaborate  and  important  paper  on  this 
subject  read  before  the  Maidstone  Farmers’ 
Club,  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  says  : — 

I propose  to  confine  myself  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject  in  the  practicability  of  whioh  the 
majority  of  persons  concur, — I mean  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  by  irrigation ; and  I adopt  this 
course  because  I believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  villages,  public  institutions,  and  isolated  dwell- 
ings, in  which  exoretal  matter  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  suitably  removed  by  a dry  earth  than 
by  a water  system,  there  is  no  other  treatment 
open  for  adoption  than  irrigation,  if  we  are  to  do 
as  the  Legislature  will  shortly  compel  ns  to  do, 
i.e.,  keep  our  streams  free  from  pollution,  and  at 
the  same  time  utilise  the  refuse  of  our  towns  in 
a profitable  manner.  I am  led  to  this  ooncln- 
sion  by  the  fact  that,  let  the  mode  of  treating 
excretal  matter  be  what  it  may,  it  is  not  possible, 
if  we  are  to  have  proper  regard  to  sanitary 
arrangements,  to  avoid  some  system  of  under- 
ground sewage  by  whioh  to  get  rid  of  the  liquid 
refuse  of  towns.  It  is  this  conviction  that  is 
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already  obliging  even  the  northern  “midden” 
towns,  where  to  economiee  water  for  manufactur- 
ing uses,  they  resist  the  introdaction  of  water- 
closets,  to  resort  to  irrigation  as  ameans  of  purify- 
ing and  utilising  the  liquid  refuse  from  their 
sewers. 

I hope  that  the  cursory  way  in  which  I speak  of 
the  dry-earth  system  will  not  be  interpreted  into 
a condemnation  of  it.  I have  adopted  it  myself, 
and  advise  its  adoption  wherever  it  can  be  ad- 
vantageously brought  into  use.  There  is  one 
fact  I wish  here  to  mention  with  regard  to  the 
dry-earth  system,  and  that  is,  that  experience  has 
shown  that  surface  earth  and  clay  will  dedorise 
excrementitious  matter,  and  that  sand  and  chalk 
will  not.  This  cannot  but  have  a bearing  when 
considering  what  are  the  most  suitable  soils  for 
irrigation.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  not  to 
add  that  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
report  of  the  Madras  Government,  1809,  are 
reported  to  say  that  ” the  practical  difiBculty  in 
the  working  of  the  dry-earth  system,  instead  of 
decreasing  with  experience,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
increased  to  sneh  an  extent  as  to  oblige  the 
authorities  to  look  to  some  other  mode  for  the 
disposal  of  their  refuse.” 

As  far  as  experience  has  gone,  the  quantity  of 
land  required  for  irrigation  will  vary  from  the 
minimum  of  one  acre  to  every  100  persons  to 
the  maximum  of  one  aero  to  every  fifty  persons. 
With  free  soils,  and  a full  recognition  of  the 
advantage  of  filtration  in  connexion  with  irriga- 
tion, one  acre  may  snfiice  to  cleanse  the  sewage 
from  150  persons,  and  under  the  same  condition 
one  acre  of  what  are  called  retentive  soils  may 
equally  suffice  to  cleanse  the  sewege  of  100 
persons.  But  these  quantities  must  be  enlarged 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  provision  must 
be  made  for  increasing  population,  and,  next, 
because  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a margin  of 
extra  land  beyond  that  which  is  absolutely 
required  for  purification  in  order  to  allow  of  an 
alternation  of  cropping,  and  nn  occasional  rest 
of  the  land  from  sewage.  Again,  if  the  sewoge 
is  diluted  above  the  standard  I have  mentioned, 
as  it  frequently  will  be,  the  farmer  will  desire 
to  spread  it  over  as  wide  an  area  as  he  can,  and 
he  should  be  provided  with  land  to  enable  him 
to  do  80.  If  filtration  is  resorted  to  at  times  as 
a separate  process  (irrespective  of  irrigation),  the 
area  required  may  be  reduced  considerably 

It  will  have  been  understood  from  wbat  I have 
already  said,  that  I consider  drainage,  natural 
or  artificial,  a sine  qua  non,  and  that  it  should 
be  so  conducted  in  all  cases,  whether  porous  or 
heavy  soils,  as  to  secure  active  percolation  down 
to  the  very  base  of  the  filter,  by  placing  the 
drains  snfliciently  near  to  each  other  that  there 
shall  be  no  dead  earth  between  them.  The 
drains  should  be  laid  with  special  regard  to  the 
surface-carriers  by  which  the  sewage  is  delivered 
and  distributed,  and  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  lands  or  slopes  over 
which  the  sewage  will  have  to  run.  Where  the 
drains  mast  pass  under  carriers  they  should  be 
made  water-tight,  and  ihe  surface  should  be 
prepared  so  as  to  prevent  the  collection  of  sewage 
directly  over  the  drains  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  The  absorption  of  the  sewage  by  the 
soil  should  depend  upon  the  uniform  porosity  of 
the  soil  rather  than  any  direct  influence  of  the 
drains.  In  the  case  of  a hospital  in  Surrey, 
where  I have  carried  out  the  irrigation  works 
with  this  point  especially  in  view,  the  drains  are 
80  contrived  that  no  sewage  whatever  runs  over 
the  surface  immediately  above  the  drains.  The 
consequence  has  been  that,  although  the  liquid 
sewage  of  an  average  number  of  patients 
amounting  to  235  daily  has  been  crowded  upon 
li  aero  of  land,  the  <flliient  water  from  the 
nnderdrains  has  been  declared  by  Dr.  W.  Odling, 
F.R.S.,  to  be  “unexceptionable  potable  water.” 
In  this  case  the  effluent  water,  when  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  drains,  mixes  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  subsoil  water.  The  delivery  of  the 
sewage  from  a town  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated 
forms  no  part  of  the  subject  I have  undertaken  to 
speak  upon.  Before  leaving  the  preparation  of  the 
land,  I onght  to  state  what,  perhaps,  I should  have 
stated  at  the  beginning,  that  the  only  mode  of 
irrigation  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  ap- 
propriate is  that  which  distributes  the  sewage  on 
the  surface.  The  plan,  however,  adopted  by 
Lord  Essex,  Mr.  Mechi,  and  some  few  other?,  of 
showering  the  sewage  by  hose  and  jet  (which  is 
one  mode  of  surface  irrigation)  is  now  objected 
to  for  three  reasons;  the  first  being  that  the 
expense  is  mneb  greater;  the' second,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  sewage  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  saturate  the  soil  while  the  service  is 
attended  with  a loss  by  evaporation ; and  the 


next  that  it  covers  the  stalks  and  surfaces  of  the 
vegetation  with  clinging  sewage,  which  has  been 
made  a good  deal  of  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  said,  though  without  proof,  that  parasitic 
diseases  are  communicated  by  the  deposit  of 
sewage  on  plants  consumed  by  cattle.  The  sug- 
gestions  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
for  subterranean  irrigation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sewage  may  thus  be  taken  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  to  rise  up  in  the  soil  and  saturate  it 
to  the  surface,  have  been  entirely  discarded.  A 
remark  made  by  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  occasion  I have  referred  to,  when,  to  meet 
the  objectious  of  his  tenants  who  demurred  to  the 
loss  of  their  water  meadows,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  nnder-drains  should  be  occasionally 
stopped  np,  and  water  let  in  to  them  from  the 
River  Test,  explains  the  ground  of  objection. 
On  consulting  his  lordship  whether  I should  try 
the  experiment,  he  stated,  “ You  may  do  so  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  at  my  cost,  bat  it  is 
opposed  to  a ruling  principle  of  cultivation. 
Every  good  gardener  has  now  rejected  the  saucer 
to  the  flower-pot,  because  he  will  not  have  bottom 
water.  He  prefers  supplying  his  plants  with 
water  from  above,  taking  care  that  there  is 
proper  drainage  below.”  I need  not  tell  you  the 
experiment  was  never  tried. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

It  is  satisfactory,  after  the  long  and  nob  quite 
justifiable  delay  that  has  marked  the  progress, 
or  rather  the  want  of  progress,  in  connexion  with 
the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  to  know  that  there 
are  at  last  symptoms  of  a commencement  of  the 
works.  On  Tuesday  last  formal  notices  were 
received  by  contractors,  inviting  tenders  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  Courts,  to  bo  sent  in  to 
the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  on  or  before 
December  28tb,  at  one  o’clock  p.m. 


ART-EDUCATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  (whose 
papers  in  our  pages  on  English  Castles  will  be  re- 
membered), delivered  an  effective  address.  We 
print  part  of  it  that  more  especially  refers  to 
architecture  ; — 

Time  would  fail  me,  even  were  I capable  of 
tracing  out  this  natural  law  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  but  I will  fnliow  in  some  detail 
one,  the  most  striking  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
amples of  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  the 
rules  of  which  are  continually  and  very  grossly 
violated  under  our  eyes,  and  yet  an  art,  success 
in  which  may  be  appreciated  by  nlraost  any 
one — I mean  architecture.  The  earliest  Euro- 
pean  architects  appear  to  have  preserved  in  stone 
many  of  the  features  of  the  early  timber  houses 
of  rude  nations.  Then,  in  Europe,  sprang  up 
by  degrees  the  Doric  order,  so  simple  and  so 
grand,  thougli  heavy  and  formal.  From  this 
proceeded  the  Ionic,  and  finally  the  Corinthian, 
in  which  the  fulness  of  majesty  is  combined 
with  a sufficiency  of  ornamrnt.  The  plant  had 
then  reached  maturity,  and  all  beyond  U decay  ; — 
decay,  often  indeed  marked  with  grand  features, 
but  evinced  by  the  debased  proportions,  the  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  combination  of  dissimilar 
parts,  the  substitution  of  the  arch  for  the  lintel 
upon  the  column,  a position  for  which  it  is,  for 
mechanical  reasons,  entirely  unsnited.  Out  of 
the  very  depth  of  this  debasement,  such  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  late  Roman  empire  and  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  as  from  the  disorganised  aud 
mouldering  remains  of  a forest,  a new  growth 
appeared.  It  arose  rude  but  original  in  the 
midst,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  a rude  but 
vigorous  people.  It  arose  with  the  dawn  of 
modernhivilisation — an  architecture  of  a new  aud 
original  kind,  suited  to  countries  which  could 
not  command  the  vast  masses  of  marble  which 
are  essential  to  the  classic  orders,  and  under  a 
climate  which  required  the  light  of  the  sun, 
not,  as  before,  to  be  exclndecl,  but  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  freely  and  through  as  many  and 
as  large  openings  ns  possible.  Thus,  by  nar- 
row and  slow  beginnings,  arose  the  style 
generally  known  to  ns  as  Norman,  from  the  ener- 
getic raoewho  imported  it  into  this  country; — not 
unlike,  in  many  respects,  to  the  debased  remains 
of  the  Roman  work,  bub  scarcely  derived  from 
it,  so  different  is  it  in  the  obvious  reliance  of  the 
architects  upon  their  own  resources,  in  the  bold- 
ness and  originality  with  which  they  introduced 
ornaments  drawn  from  nature,  or  from  their 
northern  mythology,  or  from  their  own  rude 
ideas  of  beauty.  The  Early  Norman  is  no  doubt 


rnde  and  inelegant  in  design,  but  it  is  vigorous; 
not  produced  by  imitation  ; and  it  belongs  to  a 
rising  and  not  a debased  period  of  art.  Very 
gradual,  but  very  instructive,  are  the  steps  by 
which  this  earliest  style  became  exalted,  by 
which  the  heavy  masonry  of  the  eleventh  century 
expanded  into  the  grand,  though  heavy,  shafts, 
and  lofty,  though  massive,  semicircular  arches, 
and  those  rich  bands  of  reduplicate  mouldings 
that  produce  so  solemn  an  eSect,  and  are  still 
so  much  admired  in  cathedrals  such  as  Durham 
and  Gloucester,  and  constitute  the  perfection  of 
the  Norman  style.  To  this  succeeded,  by  a 
series  of  not  nnpleasiog  steps,  the  pointed  arch, 
detached  shaft,  high-pitched  vault,  and  flowered 
ornaments,  whose  elegance,  slightly  marked  by 
stiffness,  characterises  the  Early  English  style  ; 
that  of  Canterbury,  Westminster,  Salisbury,  and 
the  Temple,  the  beautiful  wiudow  called  the  Five 
Sisters  in  the  northern  transept  of  York,  and  the 
unrivalled  nine  altars  at  Durham.  Daring  the 
Edwardian  age  the  stiffness  gradually,  but 
wholly,  disappeared ; the  monastic  architects 
aspired  to  a lighter  style.  With  a boldness 
peculiar  to  themselves,  they  threw  vaults  and 
arches  of  a loftier  pitch  and  wider  span.  The 
narrow  opening,  with  its  circles  and  trefoils  and 
farmed  geometrical  tracery,  gave  way  to  those 
ampler  windows  and  graceful  flowing  lines,  the 
pride  of  Beverley,  Carlisle,  and  York,  and  which 
still  adorn  many  a rural  chancel.  The  change 
descended  into  the  details.  The  monldings  aud 
friezes,  with  their  fine  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  of  ivory  and  ebony,  became  bolder  and 
more  rich.  Buttresses  relieve  the  length  of  the 
wall,  and  the  deep  niche  with  its  fretted  canopy 
and  sculptured  saint  took  its  place  as  a frequent 
ornament.  The  interiors  are  now  enriched  with 
grotesque  corbels,  highly-wrought  pendants,  and 
bosses  j and  those  noble  tombs  were  constructed 
whose  shrines  and  tabernacle-work  and  their 
recumbent  effigies  are  so  beautiful  and  in  such 
exquisite  harmony  with  the  buildings  that  con- 
tain them.  To  the  Edwardian  age  are  due  the 
glorious  west  front  of  York,  the  far-famed 
lanthorn  of  Ely,  the  stately  spire  of  Oxford,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  those  unequalled  parish 
churches  for  which  Lincolnshire  is  so  de- 
servedly celebrated.  In  an  age  which,  if 
in  some  respects  rude,  was  yet  eminently 
original,  arose  those  wonderful  structures  whose 
designs  are  so  peculiarly  English ; whose  magni- 
tude is  lost  in  the  harmony  of  their  proportions 
and  the  nice  adjustment  of  their  parts  ; whose 
vaults  and  circles  are  balanced  with  so  much 
geometrical  skill ; whose  details,  alike  in  style, 
but  differing  widely  in  pattern,  so  exquisitely 
finished  where  least  intended  to  be  seen,  remind 
us  less  of  the  works  of  art  tban  of  those  of 
nature  in  their  beauty  and  their  profusion.  If 
the  production  of  that  high  aud  solemn  frame 
of  mind  which,  not  itself  devotional,  forms  yet 
no  unfit  preparation  for  religious  offices,  be 
regarded  as  the  one  great  end  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  those  who  designed  our  English 
cathedrals  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
perfectly  succeaeful.  The  style  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  termed  techni- 
cally the  Decorated.  In  the  succeeding  age  were 
erected  many  fine  buildings,  such  as  the  chapel  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  that  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  aud  of  lienry  Vfl.  at  Westminster; 
but  beautiful  as  those  structures  are  allowed  to 
be,  they  lack  the  graceful  but  grave  simplicity 
of  the  preceding  style,  so  pure  in  the  conception 
of  its  designs,  so  free  from  all  meretricious  orna- 
ment in  its  details.  In  fact,  with  the  perfootion 
of  the  Decorated  style,  Mediasval  architecture 
attained  its  maturity;  and  its  decay,  at  first  re- 
tarded, became  rapid.  The  style  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  technically  the  Tudor,  produced 
many  fine  private  houses,  but  nothing  of  a very 
original  character,  and  the  reign  of  the  Royal 
pedant,  James,  himself  an  embodiment  of  bad 
taste,  prodneed  only  a mixture  of  debased 
Mediajval  and  Classical  details,  jumbled  together 
in  a most  tasteless  manner.  I have  selected 
architecture  as  a convenient  and  complete 
instance  of  that  natural  growth,  progress,  and 
decay  of  which  I have  spoken.  Why  this  should 
be  so  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Reformation,  by  destroying 
the  monastic  orders,  put  an  end  to  church  build- 
ing on  a large  scale,  and  that  a style  of  archi- 
tecture which  had  grown  up  for  ecclesiastical 
buildings  was  unsuited  to  private  dwellings. 
This  is  no  donbt  true,  bub  the  decay  began  long 
before  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  the  fineac 
and  most  costly  Perpendicular  churches  and  halls 
exhibit  symptoms  of  it.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains, and  all  will  allow  that  nothing  original 
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and  more  beantifnlis  now  likely  to  grow  out  of  the 
Corinthian,  order,  or  to  be  superinduced  upon  the 
Decorated  style.  If  architecture  is  again  to  rise, 
again  to  displayitself  inathird  and  original  phase, 
it  mast  be  by  the  growth  of  a new  era,  not 
by  the  skilful  imitation,  or  combination  of  the 
parts,  of  precediog  stylos.  The  introduction  of 
a new  material,  iron,  into  constructive  art,  may 
possibly  give  rise  to  such  a revival ; bat  Crystal 
Palaces  and  gigantic  railway  stations  and  via- 
dnebs  by  land,  and  iron  ships  of  ptodigious 
dimensions  by  sea,  exist  in  oousiderable  nnm- 
bers;  and  though  many  of  these  are  marvels  of 
mechanical  skill,  they  have  certainly  not  as  yet 
established  any  eminence  as  works  of  geniaa  or 
displays  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  Bub  if  this 
be  really  so, — if  it  be  true  that  the  great  efforts 
of  the  imagination,  painting,  poetry,  architec- 
ture, and  the  other  fine  arts  have  risen,  flou- 
rished, and  died  away,  and  even  if  resuscitated, 
could  not  be  grafted  so  as  to  draw  vital  energy 
from  the  ancient  stocks, — what,  then,  remains 
for  those  who  live  in  this  latter  age  of  the  world  ? 
Are  we,  who  inherit  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
past,  whom  the  arts  of  printing,  founding,  and 
engraving,  and  the  discovery  of  photography, 
have  made  familiar  with  the  greatest  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times — are  we  to  be  con- 
tent with  that  inheritance,  and  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  turn  it  to  account?  If  this  be  so,  why 
promote  schools  of  art,  or  encourage  students  to 
devote  their  lives  to  what  cannot  be  in  the 
highest  sense  a success  P The  answer  to  this 
melancholy  oonclusion  is  happily  full,  complete, 
and  encouraging.  Although,  afeer  the  age  of 
Velasquez  in  Spain,  of  Titian  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  Italy,  of  Claude,  Pouasin,  Rubens, 
and  Rembrandt  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, there  waa  a period  during  which  art, 
in  almost  all  its  branches,  was  in  decay,  and  on 
the  Continent,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, had  sunk  very  low  indeed,  there  remained 
in  each  country,  and  especially  in  England,  the 
germ  of  a new  era.  Vandyke,  who,  though  nob 
English,  worked  much  in  England,  and  had 
many  followers  there,  degenerated  into  Kneller 
and  lludson,  and  there  were  days  when  Thorn- 
hill was  thought  a considerable  painter ; but  at 
this  lowest  ebb  appeared  Hogarth,  a painter  of 
great  originality  and  purely  English  genius,  and 
the  founder,  if  not  of  a noble  yet  of  a very  high 
style  of  art,  and  with  or  after  whom  came,  in 
-quick  snocesaion,  Gainshorongh,  Wilson,  and 
Reynolds,  each,  especially  the  first  and  last,  im- 
pressing bis  works  with  the  stamp  of  originality, 
each  producing  an  effect  never  more  visible  or 
healthily  recognised  in  British  art  than  at  this 
time,  even  when  we  have  had,  in  Constable,  and 
Turner,  and  Wilkie,  artists  equally  great  and 
equally  original.  In  sculpture,  our  great  names 
are  less  numerous  and  less  original.  Stoue, 
master  mason  and  architect  to  Charles  II.,  was 
more  than  a mere  carver ; and  Cibber  has  made 
himself  a name  by  his  famous  statues  of  Frenzy 
and  Melancholy  Madness,  in  the  hall  of  Bedlam. 
Roubiliac,  Rysbraeok,  and  Scheemakers,  though 
they  worked  in  England,  were  not  Englishmen; 
but  Flaxman,  though  formed  upon  classic  models, 
was  nndoubbedly  a great  sculptor,  a distinction 
which  cannot  be  withheld  from  Chantrey,  and 
certainly  will  be  conceded  to  Gibson,  la  the 
subordinate  arts  of  engraving  and  wood-cutting, 
Woollet  was  intensely  original;  nor  should  Be- 
wick be  forgotten,  even  with  the  works  of  Gustave 
Dore  fresh  before  us;  and,  in  landscape  engrav- 
ing,  Wallis  and  Miller,  Goodall  and  Armytage, 
should  be  named.  As  a carver  in  wood,  Grinling 
Oibbons  is  unrivalled  for  representations  of  still 
life.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  he  was 
by  birth  Dutch  or  English.  He  has  left  behind 
him  also  some  statues  of  great  merit  both  in 
marble  and  in  metal.  The  English  school  of 
etching  is  of  modern  date,  commencing  probably 
with  Turner  and  Wilkie.  In  architecture, 
absolute  originality  was  perhaps  impossible,  and 
certainly  not  attained.  Inigo  Jones  produced  a 
style  perfectly  distinct  from  the  expiring 
Meditoval,  and  which  in  its  combinations  of 
classical  details  was,  in  a certain  sense,  original. 
Wren,  his  great  successor,  was  not  only  our 
greatest  English  architect,  but  the  only  architect 
we  have  produced  who  was  also  an  engineer,  a 
mathematician,  and  a scholar — the  only  archi- 
tect who,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions, 
the  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  accuracy  of  hia 
mechanical  skill,  at  all  resembles  those  mar- 
vellous and  many-sided  artists  to  whom  Italy 
gave  birth.  Wren,  in  his  St.  Paul’s,  has  pro- 
duced a building  which,  in  all  but  the  important 
accident  of  size,  surpasses  its  great  rival.  Sc. 
Peter’s,  and  with  it  divides  the  admiration  of 


the  Christian  world.  Wren  left  behind  him 
Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the  charming  dome  of 
the  Ratcliff,  at  Oxford,  and  the  superb  ohurob  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  These  alone  showed 
in  their  day  what  could  be  done  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  Pagan  materials  to  Christian  art,  as  after 
them  Chambers  employed  the  same  elements 
in  the  construction  of  the  palace.  Somerset 
House,  the  masterpiece  of  Chambers,  is  probably 
the  finest  palace  in  the  world.  Certainly  its 
equal  is  not  to  be  found  in  Rome  or  Venice,  or 
even  in  Genoa,  that  City  of  Palaces.  It  is  a 
palace  worthy  of  the  noble  river  of  which  its 
terrace  is  the  chief  ornament — of  the  great 
bridge,  the  masterpiece  of  Rennie,  which  seems 
bo  spring  from  under  its  shadow,  and  of  that 
magnificent  quay  which  alone  is  capable  of  re- 
deeming the  taste  of  our  age  and  country.* 


OPEN  CENTRAL  STREET:  TOTTES'HAM- 
COURT-ROAD  TO  CHARING-CROSS. 

The  default  of  open  thoronghfares  across  the 
ancient  centre  of  Loudon  has  long  been  an  im- 
pediment to  traflic,  and  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  those  quarters, 
extending  from  west  to  east,  between  Regent- 
street  and  Farringdon-atreet,  and  from  north  to 
south,  between  Oxford-street  and  the  line  of  the  | 
Strand,  for  a distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 

When  first  laid  out,  and  extra-mural,  the 
mazy  sinuosities  of  iutercoinmunioation  through- 
out this  range  might  have  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  time,  but  the  unforeseen  extension  ' 
of  the  metropolis,  in  finely  quadrated  and  open 
thoronghfares,  has  long  since  shown  the  necessity  ' 
for  direct  traverse  lines.  ' 

At  present  there  are  bat  throe  direct  b averse  ' 
routes, — Fotter-lano,  Chancery-lane  (which  are 
close  together),  and  St.  Marbin’s-lane  ; unless  to  | 
these  be  added  Drury-lane,  which  runs  in  an  ' 
oblique  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east.  | 
Thus  this,  the  heart’s  core  of  the  metropolis,  ' 
containing  as  it  does  some  open  squares  — 
Lincoln’s  - inu  - fields,  Gardena,  and  Inns  of 
Court, — has  continued  to  be  sealed  up,  and  ap- 
proached bub  by  straits  or  turnstiles. 

The  new  street  lately  projected  in  the  CaiMer, 
leading  in  a right  line  from  St.  Clement’s  Danes, 
by  the  New  Courts  of  Law,  along  the  western 
side  of  Lincolu’s-inn-fields,  will  redeem  the  cha- 
racter of  this  portion  ; making  a nearly  central 
aperture  in  a most  important  position.  Bat  the 
opening  which  is  most  needed  for  public  traffic 
ought  to  tend  from  Totbeuham-oourt-road,  the 
great  northern  line  of  intercourse  to  Charing- 
croas,  which  may  now  be  denominated  the  main 
centre  of  London. 

This  line  would  be  within  a point  of  north  and 
south,  and  would  nearly  alignats  with  White- 
hall, having  the  old  abbey  as  its  terminal  object. 
Its  beginning  should  be  at  St.  Martin's  Church, 
with  a semioirous  at  Hemmiug’s-row,  opposite 
the  National  Gallery,  oontiuuing  across  Sc.  Mar- 
bin’s-courb  and  Cranbourne-streot,  just  at  the 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  Castle-stresb,  and 
thence  in  a right  line  to  the  south  end  of  Crown- 
street.  This  would  be  a distance  of  only  500 
yards.  The  range  of  four  houses  backed  against 
the  school-house  and  site  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  National  Gallery  should  be  demolished, 
leaving  that  building  open  for  architectural 
embellishment,  and  leaving  St.  Martiu’s-lano 
wholly  intact;  and  here,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
heaviest  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  con- 
tinuation should  be  along  Crown-street,  which, 
being  but  a lane,  ought  to  be  widened  to  the  extent 
of  70  ft.  This  street  extends  just  1,000  ft.  to 
Oxford-street ; and  the  increased  value  of  surplus 
ground  and  buildings  to  be  purchased  would 
amply  recoup  the  expenses  inonrred  by  the 
valuation  and,  demolitioa  of  the  old  crazy  tene- 
ments which  now  stand,  at  a minimum  value. 

At  the  Tottenham-court-road  end  a circus 
ought  to  be  formed,  equivalent,  at  least,  to 
either  Oxford  or  Piccadilly  Circus  ; and  the 
unsightly  and  obtrusive  block  of  shops  at  the 
south  end  of  Tottonham-oourt-road,  although  no 
essential  portion  of  this  plan,  ought  to  be  demo- 
lished. These  shops  have  long  restricted  and 
degraded  this  flue  open  thoroughfare.  Their 


* lu  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  a presentation  was 
made  to  Mr.  Peter  Price,  the  BKcretary  of  the  Schools. 
Miss  Pounce,  as  the  representative  of  the  students, 
handed  to  Mr.  Price  a handsome  microscope,  in  case,  and 
accompanying  this  was  in  illuminated  address,  executed 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  stating  the  occasion  and  the 
motives  of  the  presentation.  Miss  Pouuce  was  loudly 
cheered,  as  was  also  Mr.  Clark  when  be  read  over  the  list 
of  signatures  to  the  address,  and  observed  that  the  students 
opoeared  to  have  examined  Mr.  Price  microscropically 
only  to  admire  him  the  more. 


abatement  would  lend  a grandeur  to  the  design ; 
BO  that,  with  Meux’e  Brewery  on  one  angle,  ibe 
opening  of  High-street  at  its  juncti  n with  New 
Oxford-street,  and  the  open  continuation  of 
Oxford-street  westward,  would  give  a character 
to  this  concentric  traverse  circus  which  none  of 
its  precursors  present. 

The  length  of  this  entire  traverse  route  would 
be  only  2,500  ft.  in  all ; and  the  length  of  the 
portion  to  be  demolished  and  cub  through  the 
zigzags  and  windings  of  old  purlieus  is  only 
: 1,500  ft.  Now  that  the  Thames  ErubankmenC 
has  been  completed,  new  streets  (such  as  Cian- 
bourne,  Parringdon,  and  Victoria)  have  been 
formed.  Park-lane  widened,  and  other  improvc- 
raents  sanctioned,  the  inaptitude  and  defaults  of 
the  old  City  become  the  more  palpable  aud 
intolerable. 

From  the  energy  and  activity  lately  displayed 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  there  are  hopes  that 
London  may  vie  with  any  other  city  in  modern 
improvements ; and,  in  faot,  there  is  no  other 
city  in  Europe  possessing  the  advantages  in 
situation  which  render  it  susceptible  of  the 
highest  degi’ce  of  embellishment. 

St.  Martin’s-laue  may  be  called  a traverse 
street,  and  so  it  is;  but  its  mean  width  is  but 
31  ft.,  and  it  leads  only  to  B.-oad-streeb,  and 
through  the  impoverished  quarter  of  Seven 
Dials;  and  as  to  the  meditated  opening  out  of 
Berwick-strost  into  Rupert-btreet,  although  it 
would  certainly  much  improve  the  wretched 
courts,  allege,  and  lairs  of  St.  Anne’s  district, 
this  line,  not  beiug  near  the  centre,  wonld  be  of 
little  public  utility,  more  especially  as  Berwick- 
street  is  not  30  ft.  wide  in  the  mean.  A leading 
thoronghfare,  to  be  of  any  groat  publio  utility, 
should  be  ooncontrio  aud  straight,  connecting 
large  and  populous  diatrioba,  and  it  should  be  at 
least  GO  ft.,  if  nob  70  ft.,  wide.  Now,  the  line 
recommended  would  bisect  in  nearly  equal  parts 
the  block  behind  Regent-street ; and  Farriugdon- 
slreet,  having  issue  from  the  groat  leading  point 
of  Tottenham-court-road,  aud  exit  into  Trafalgar- 
square,  between  the  National  Gallery,  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  and  Northumberland  House,  the  oon- 
tiuuation  of  the  traffic  diverging  from  either 
end  into  the  most  important  and  populous 
districts. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  Builder  sketched 
out  the  plan  of  Cranbourne-stroot,  to  permeate 
the  hovels  of  St.  Giles’s.  This  has  boon  carried 
out,  as  also  thatof  Garrick-streeb,  leading  thence 
to  Covont  Garden.  The  completion  of  these 
thoroughfares  has  caused  a thorough  transforma- 
tion in  these  quarters.  The  line  of  new  street 
now  recommended  is  quite  as  much  needed  in 
the  ranges  of  Crown-street,  and  the  vicinages 
intervening,  as  far  as  Cranbourn-slreet,  which 
have  stood  for  generations  a sort  of  iniermodiate 
morbid  corpus,  accessible  to  everything  bub 
improvement. 

Imbued  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  metro- 
politan improvements,  the  Corporation  of  Loudon 
is  now  actively  engaged  on  the  work ; but  the 
withdrawal,  for  only  20  ft.,  of  a frontage  such  as 
Ludgate-bill  or  of  Newgate-street  will  coat  them 
more  than  the  formation  of  Crown-street  from 
eni  to  end.  It  is  to  them  that  the  population 
is  indebted  for  the  removal  of  Bars  aud  the 
onlargam-nt  of  the  now  grand  Holborn  route, 
as  also  for  the  fine  viaduct  over  the  former 
valley,  as  well  as  for  Tham.-s  bridges  /<  <?e  from 
toll. 

Frequenters  and  haiiluod  of  London  have 
ordinarily  little  oonception  of  tho  width  of 
streets  ; therefore  we  note  down  a few  known 
thoroughfares: — Piccadilly  varies  from  70  ft.  to 
48  ft. ; Regent-street  is  regular  at  80  ft. ; Fleet- 
street  is  in  the  mean  G3  ft. ; Temple  B ir  only 
14  ft.;  the  strait  of  Victoria-street  (West- 
minster), 72  ft.  from  house  to  house,  and  GO  ft. 
between  the  areas ; Holborn  varies  from  Go  ft. 
to  110  ft.  at  Furnival’s-inn  ; Whitehall  is  120  ft. 
from  Parliament-street  to  the  Admiralty,  while 
tbe  main  central  duct  of  the  Strand  is  in  the 
mean  only  53  ft. ; bub  Portlaud-place  is  142  fc., 
and  Wesibourne-terrace,  is  even  wider,  with  its 
inclosures. 

From  these  data  some  inference  may  be  drawn 
as  to  what  tho  width  of  a great  thoroughfare 
ought  to  be,  and  it  may  also  be  sseutbat  the 
height  of  houses  reduces  the  apparent  width  of 
the  causeway;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the 
straight  line,  with  perfectnni/ormifi/ o/sfriitfural 
facade,  by  no  means  improves  the  scenic  effect  of 
a street.  In  point  of  fact,  Cannon-street, 
Moorgate  - street,  and  King  Willinm  - sTeeb, 
ranging  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft,,  afford  ample  scope 
for  traffic,  condensed  as  it  often  is  here  at  its 
highest  pressure. 
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In  -whatsoever  light  the  qnestion  of  a north 
and  south  street  through  this  inert  though 
central  mass  of  the  metropolis  may  be  viewed, 
the  paramount  necessity  for  a leading  thorough- 
fare cannot  be  long  averted ; and  as  soon  as 
earnest  measures  are  taken  for  its  execution, 
the  rent  and  value  of  its  worst  slums  will  in- 
crease, whilst  improved  facilities  of  commerce 
will  enhance  the  value  of  outlying  vicinages. 

Q. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 


The  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  succesefal  students  of  this  school 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  school, 
204,  Great  Portland-street.  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt 
presided,  and  there  was  a large  attendance 
of  students  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
master,  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance was  479,  being  nearly  100  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  students  had 
been  steadily  increasing,  so  that  they  now  occu- 
pied the  position  of  the  sixth  largest  school  in 
the  kingdom.  The  success  of  the  school  in  all 
competitions  was  also  largely  increasing.  In 
18G9  the  students  of  the  school  obtained  forty- 
eight  prizes  of  all  kinds  ; in  1S70,  they  obtained 
112.  The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school  was  also  improving.  One  of  their  ad- 
vanced students,  Mr.  James  Rowley,  had  gained 
a South  Kensington  scholarship  of  501.  a year. 

The  chairman  said,  that  on  looking  over  the 
statistics  he  found  that  this  school  was  by  far 
the  largest  in  London,  and  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful if  it  were  not,  seeing  that  it  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  in  which  the  greatest 
interest  was  felt  in  the  arts.  The  only  school 
which  offered  a complete  parallel  to  it  was  the 
Edinburgh  school,  which  had  459  students;  and 
in  the  rewards  which  were  obtained  from  the 
Government,  which  was  the  best  test  after  all, 
they  were  nearly  equal,  one  school  receiving 
1031.,  and  the  other  1161. ; but  when  they  came 
to  the  higher  prizes,  the  Edinburgh  school  was 
far  ahead  of  this.  In  comparison  with  other 
English  schools,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Manchester,  this  school  was  far  ahead  ; but  the 
number  of  students  in  this  school,  instead  of 
being  nearly  500,  ought  to  be  1,000.  Unless 
there  was  progress  they  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  competition,  particularly  against  those 
foreigners  who  studied  constantly  and  pro- 
foundly. He  impressed  upon  the  students  the 
necessity  of  perseverance,  and  pointed  out  that 
it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a few  months’ 
attendance  at  that  or  any  other  school  would 
enable  a workman  to  complete  his  education 
in  art. 

Mr.  Donaldson  (Gillow  & Co.)  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length,  urging  the  necessity  for 
art  education,  in  regard  to  manufacturers,  and, 
in  the  oonrse  of  his  observations,  stated  that  one 
of  the  students  of  the  school  had  been  for  some 
time  past  engaged  in  his  own  establishment,  as 
a designer,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to  his 
employers  that,  as  soon  as  the  unhappy  war  was 
concluded,  they  intended  to  send  him  to  Paris, 
at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  to  improve  himself  in 
his  art  studies. 

Mr.  Peter  Graham  (treasurer)  complained  of 
the  little  support  the  school  received  from  the 
manufacturers  and  others  of  the  wealthy  district 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  list  of  annual  sub- 
scribers was  not  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  locality. 

Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Hubert  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 


and  it  is  now  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of 
all  inquiries. 

There  is  no  inscription,  and  no  architectural 
feature  which  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Sanchi  Tope  itself  with  precision ; but,  at  all 
events,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  erected  before  Asoka’s  time.  The  rail 
that  surrounds  it  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  erected  at  intervals  during  the  250  years 
that  elapsed  between  Asoka’s  time  and  the 
Christian  Crusade. 

But  General  Cunningham,  Colonel  Maisey, 
and,  BO  far  as  I know,  every  one  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  are  agreed  that  the  gate- 
ways, of  which  this  is  one,  were  added  to  the 
rail  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  The  in- 
scription, the  character  of  the  art,  the  story  of 
the  sculptures — all  tend  so  completely  to  form 
this  conoluaion,  that  it  hardly  seems  open  to 
dispute. 

The  four  gateways  are  not,  however,  all  of 
exactly  the  same  age,  and  the  eastern  is  cer- 
tainly nob  the  oldest.  So  far  as  I can  make  out 
its  date  may  be  from  A.D.  50  to  A.D.  75  ; and 
this  is  certainly  near  enough  to  its  true  age  for 
all  present  purposes.  Jas.  Febgusson. 


SALE  OF  THE  FARNESE  PALA.CE. 

We  read  in  the  Opinions,  that  on  the  2nd  of 
this  month,  a contract  was  agreed  upon,  by 
which  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  sold  to  the 
Italian  Government  the  Farnese  Gardens  in 
Rome,  with  the  Palace  of  the  Ccesara,  the 
museums,  and  objects  of  art  found  there,  for  the 
sum  of  650,000  francs  (26,000i.),  adding  an  ex* 
press  desire  that  the  excavations  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  Professor  Rosa  should  be  still 
retained  to  continue  the  superintendence  of 
them.  The  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  was  arranged  by  Signor  Arese,  one  of 
the  senators,  and  Professor  Rosa,  called  in  to 
witness  the  signing.  The  latter  seeing  the 
letter  of  his  nnfortnnate  friend,  the  ex-Emperor, 
became  deeply  moved.  The  deed  was  confirmed 
by  Count  Arese  and  Sella,  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  wishes 
of  Napoleon  will  be  scrupulously  carried  out. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  SLATE. 


With  reference  to  the  qnestion  of  " A Mason  ” 
in  last  week’s  Builder,  i may  say  that  some 
years  ago  I had  occasion  to  make  some  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  slate  slabs,  and  I found 
the  average  results  of  a considerable  number  of 
experiments  to  be  as  follow  : — 

The  lengths  of  bearing  of  the  slabs  varied 
from  2 ft.  to  6 ft.,  the  widths  from  3 in.  to  1 ft., 
the  depths  from  1 in.  to  4 in. ; and  the  co-efficient 


in  the  equation  w 


ebd-^ 

L 


was  found  to  be,  for 


j self-faced  slabs  2-25,  for  slabs  sawn  in  the  line 
' of  the  laminm  2',  and  for  slabs  sawn  out  of  a 
block  !•,  where 

V)  = the  breaking  weight  in  cwts.  applied 
in  the  centre, 

Z = the  length  of  bearing  in  feet, 
b = the  breadth  of  the  slab  in  inches, 
cZ  = the  depth  of  the  same  in  inches, 
and  c = the  oo-efficient  above  named. 

What  portion  of  the  breaking  weight  ought  to 
be  taken  as  the  safe  load  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  load.  I assnmed  one-fifth  to  be  a 
safe  load  in  the  cases  I have  given,  where  the 
load  was  a quiescent  one.  C.  S. 


THE  SANCHI  TOPE. 

Printed  cards  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  inviting  the  public 
to  a private  view  of  the  cast  of  the  eastern  gate- 
way of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  recently  erected  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  As,  however,  these 
cards  contain,  among  other  things,  the  startling 
announcement  that  this  gateway  was  erected, 
B.C.  500,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  space  to 
contradict  a statement  so  utterly  subversive  of 
all  that  is  known  of  the  history  of  Indian  art, 
before  it  has  time  to  engrave  itself,  as  a fact,  on 
the  mind  of  the  public. 

As  long  ago  as  1843,  in  a paper  I read  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  I stated  as  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations, that  no  stone  monument  of  any 
kind  or  description  existed  in  India  which  could 
be  dated  before  the  reign  of  Asoka,  or  B.C.  250. 
Since  then  no  discovery,  no  argument  has  been 
brought  forward  to  invalidate  this  concluBion, 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OE  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  (the  5th 
inst.),  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  refer- 
ence to  a letter  received  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Art 
Classes  Committee,  stated  that  the  committee 
were  still  in  want  of  funds  to  complete  their 
undertaking,  and  that  although  the  Institute  had 
recently  voted  50Z.  for  the  purpose,  he  trusted 
the  members  would  nob  fail  to  give  the  scheme 
their  individual  support  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  Fellow,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  observed  that  additional  ex- 
penses had  lately  been  incurred  by  recent  im- 
provements in  the  accommodation  provided  for 
architectural  art  students  at  the  Museum  in 
Bowling-street,  Westminster.  To  meet  this  ex- 
penditure donations  to  the  extent  of  eighty 
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guineas  had  been  promised,  bnt  70Z.  more  were- 
still  required.  Mr.  Waterhouse  added  that  four 
art  classes  had  already  been  established  under 
competent  supervision,  viz.,  for  figure  drawing, 
architectural  ornament,  perspective,  and  model- 
ling. He  trusted  that  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
would  interest  themselves  in  the  scheme  by  in- 
ducing their  pupils  to  join  these  classes. 

Mr.  J.  Hebb,  associate,  called  attention  to  a 
work  recently  presented  to  the  Institute,  viz., 
a report  compiled  by  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  Educational  Statistics  of  that 
Profession  (already  reviewed  in  our  pages),  and 
suggested  that  the  Council  might  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  desirable  that  a similar 
report  should  be  issued  by  the  Institute,  on  the 
subject  of  arobiteotural  education. 

Professor  Donaldson  remarked  that  the  matter 
bad,  in  various  forms,  been  frequently  discussed. 
Inquiries  had  been  made  abroad,  and  much  in- 
formation had  been  obtained  by  the  Institute 
before  the  present  vcluntary  architectural 
examination  scheme  had  been  established.  Some 
valuable  suggestions  to  professional  students  as 
to  their  proper  course  of  study,  &c.,  would  be 
found  appended  to  the  book  of  rules  for  the 
examination. 

The  President  promised  that  Mr.  Hebb’s 
suggestion  should  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Council. 


BATHING  IN  THE  DRINKING  PLACE. 

SiE,  — HaviDg  jost  received  & copy  of  the  Tunbridge 
TVelh  Journal,  of  the  8th  ult.,  in  which  are  act  forth 
the  proceedings  of  the  Improvement  Commiasionera,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  7tli  ult.,  I cannot  refrain  from  send- 
ing you  a copy  of  a letter  received  by  them  from  the 
Tunbridge  "WelJa  Bathing  Association.  Being  a native  of 
this  fashionable  town  (alcbough  absent  for  many  years),  I 
am  aware  of  the  many  reputed  valuable  qualiliea  of  its 
waters,  but  it  certainly  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  town 
possessed  commissioners  of  such  a speculative  turn  of 
mind,  that  they  should  actually  let  their  reservoirs  for 
bathing  purpoeet,  “at  a nominal  rent.”  But  such  ia  tho- 
msreh  of  economy  in  the  present  day,  that  I can  only 
imagine  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Commissioners  as  being 
desirous  of  leading  tbe  van;  or  possibly  the  members 
thereof,  who  are  of  a seientiUc  torn  of  mind,  have  dis- 
covered some  extraordinary  and  improved  value  in  the 
medicinal  effect  of  their  local  waters  being  applied  cuta*- 
neously  before  being  taken  into  the  system. 

Eodebt  Colliks. 


A GLANCE  AT  PART  OF  EDINBURGH.*-- 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ia 
a success.  What  was  once  a clumsy,  ill-propor- 
tioned blot  upon  the  scene  is  now  an  imposing 
and  attractive  structure.  But  an  advantage  in 
one  direction  is  often  a disadvantage  in  another. 
The  increased  importance  given  to  the  dome 
diminishes  the  effect  of  the  fine  open  crewn  of' 
the  tower  of  St.  Giles's,  as  seen  from  some  points, 
of  view.  In  passing,  why  are  the  Bank  direc- 
tors, after  behaving  so  liberally,  stopping  short 
at  the  last  pennyworth  ? The  four  statues,  or 
groups,  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  loggia  remain 
unexecuted,  whereas  groups  are  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  it  is  requisite  to  employ  a telescope 
to  see  them. 

Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  mound,  how  mag- 
nificent is  the  scene  before  us, — to  the  north- 
west, the  castle  on  its  rock,  the  gardens  below 
bordered  by  the  line  of  Princes-street,  the  tower 
of  St.  John’s,  the  dome  of  St.  George’s,  the 
towers  and  turrets  of  Donaldson’s  ; the  Orphans’, 
Stewart’s,  and  Fettes  College,  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance ; and  beyond,  the  wooded  heights  of  Cor- 
storphine  and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Forth. 
The  only  objectionable  feature  here  is  the  bulky 
mass  of  St.  Cuthberb’s,  lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  tbe  gardens,  a most  unfortunate 
position  for  so  ugly  a building.  May  the  pick- 
axe of  the  labonrer  some  day  soon  erase  it;  if 
not,  may  fire  destroy  it.  Turning  to  the  north- 
east, we  have  the  remaining  half  of  the  gardens 
in  the  foreground,  with  the  Gothic  canopy  of  the 
Scott  monument  on  tbe  terrace,  the  eastern  half 
of  Princes-street,  the  spire  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the 
Melville  column,  the  flat  dome  of  the  Register- 
house,  tbe  Calbon  Hill,  with  its  monuments,  the. 
castellated  prisons,  the  classic  High  School,  and 
Burns’s  monument;  Arthur’s  Seat,  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and  again  the  waters  of  the  Forth,  out 
of  which  rises  tbe  island  of  Inch  Keith,  with  its 
light-honse ; and  closing  the  vista,  the  varied 
outline  of  the  Lomonds.  Often  do  I pass  this, 
spot,  and  seldom  without  pausing  for  a moment 
to  admire. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  position  of  the  Scott 
monument.  So  far  as  the  monument  itself  is 
concerned,  it  is  seen  to  advantage,  but  it  is  not 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bhiella,  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  on  tbe  30th  uU. 
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in  keeping  with  the  surroandings,  and  detracts 
from  their  importance.  It  is  a building  which 
would  have  been  better  placed  in  a square,  sur- 
rounded by  gabled  houses,  or  else  apart  by  itself 
in  a park. 

Let  US  now  proceed  up  Bank-street.  The 
houses  to  our  right  are  old,  and  possess  no 
architectural  features.  As  the  site  is  a valuable 
one,  there  is  every  probability  that  building 
operations  will  be  in  progress  here  ere  long.  If 
new  bnildings  were  carried  out  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  savings-bank  and  the  adjoining 
building,  the  result  would  be  a happy  one  ; but 
the  chances  are  rather  against  it.  In  continuing 
this  thoroughfare  southward,  the  back  elevation 
of  the  County  Buildings  has  been  brought  pro- 
minently into  sight.  For  half  a century  this 
hideous  deformity  has  stood  unaltered  ; and  it 
says  little  for  the  public  spirit  of  our  county 
magnates  that  such  is  the  case.  The  glimpse  down 
Victoria-street  reveals  a picturesque  group  of 
buildings,  such  as  old  Proub  would  have  delighted 
in  sketching.  It  is  an  example  of  how  the  pic- 
turesque in  architecture  is  produced  by  the  acci- 
dental combination  of  the  works  of  different  men. 
The  formation  of  Chambers-atreet,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  will  give 
quite  a now  character  to  this  neighbourhood.  It 
must  always  be  a subject  of  regret  to  us  that  the 
university  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a crowded 
locality.  The  want  of  a college-green  is  much 
felt.  Had  this  building  been  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  George-square,  not  only  would  the 
architectural  effect  have  been  fine,  but  the 
meadows  would  have  been  at  band  as  recreation- 
ground  for  the  students.  Such  errors  as  this 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  future. 
The  university  authorities  are,  it  is  said,  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  the  old  Infirmary,  on 
the  site  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  ereob  addi- 
tional college  buildings  ; but,  unless  the  row  of 
shops  between  that  site  and  the  university  is 
removed,  the  architectural  effect  cannot  be  satis- 
factory. 

A new  city  poor-house  has  been  built  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  old  one  is  fur  sale.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  doing  something  fine.  It 
would  form  an  excellent  site  for  a town-hall,  a 
building  which  Edinburgh  is  much  in  need  of. 
To  give  proper  effect  to  such  a structure,  the  few 
buildings  on  the  triangular  space  in  front  would 
have  to  be  cleared  away.  Were  this  done,  and 
Bristo-street  widened  southwards  to  St.  Patriok- 
square,  it  would  provide  a useful  and  convenient 
thoroughfare  to  Newington  and  the  south. 

Had  the  Grange  Cemetery  been  formed  to  the 
east  or  west  of  the  ground  it  occupies,  one  of  the 
finest  avenues  in  Europe  might  have  been  made, 
as  a continuation  of  the  Meadow-walk,  onwArd 
through  the  Grange  estate,  which  is  now  covered 
with  villas.  This  would  have  been  a natural 
result  involving  no  extra  cost : it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity lost  for  want  of  foresight.  It  is  a pity 
that  Warrenden  Park  is  being  laid  out  in  streets 
and  terraces  : the  suburban  character  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  disturbed  j but  I suppose  it  will 
pay  better  than  if  given  off  for  villas.  We  have 
one  item  of  consolation,  however  : the  work  is  in 
good  hands,  and  the  elevations  show  a deviation 
from  the  stereotyped  style,  the  sky-line  being 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  gables. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  this  country  we 
are  very  careless  in  regard  to  the  accessories  of 
our  public  bnildings.  Having  erected  an  edifice 
of  some  importance,  it  is  left  without  any 
attempt  to  combine  it  in  an  architectural  manner 
with  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands.  Those 
who  have  visited  Paris  will  understand  what 
I mean.  As  a notable  example  of  the  practice  I 
refer  to,  I would  call  attention  to  the  small 
place  bounded  by  St.  Giles’s,  the  Signet  Library, 
the  County  Buildings,  and  the  High-street.  The 
arobitects  of  the  library  and  county  buildings 
seem  to  have  bestowed  small  thought  on  the 
levels.  From  the  High-street  to  tho  library  there 
is  an  inclined  plane,  which  forms  an  awkward 
angle  with  the  County  Buildings.  Now,  I fancy 
that  such  a spot  in  Paris  would  have  been  treated 
somewhat  after  this  manner  j the  ground  would 
be  excavated  to  a uniform  level,  a line  of 
balustrades,  with  flights  of  steps  at  each  end, 
would  be  formed  to  screen  the  sunk  area  from 
the  High-street,  and  a parapet  wall  would  take 
the  place  of  the  iron  railings  which  do  not  screen 
the  basement  of  the  County  Buildings.  Probably 
a small  garden  or  a fountain  would  adorn  the 
centre,  but  that  would  bo  too, much  to  expect 
here.  Of  course  this  arrangement  would  abolish 
the  cab-stand,  but  the  east  side  of  the  church 
would  be  equally  convenient  for  cabby. 

The  newly-erected  terraces  at  Dumbiedikes 


are  very  ugly.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of 
producing  a fine  effect  at  small  cjst.  You  havo 
something  like  the  proper  thing  at  the  park  end 
of  Heriot  Mount,  and  the  fine  mansion  of 
Arthureley,  designed  by  Mr.  Lessels,  is  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place. 

What  city  in  the  empire  possesses  a park  like 
this  ? In  parts  you  may  fancy  yourself  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  away  amongst  the  moun- 
tains. A few  trees  introdneed  here  and  there 
would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  its  beauty,  thick 
belts  being  used  to  screen  off  the  gasworks  and 
other  unsightly  erections,  and  small  groups  of 
two  or  three  Scotch  firs  on  this  height,  an  elm 
and  a pine  on  this  knoll,  half  a dozen  planes  in 
that  hollow. 

Would  it  not  be  a mistake  to  place  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  this  park  ? A group  of  statues 
here  would  look  like  iutrnders,  giving  au  arti- 
ficial character  to  a scene,  the  charm  of  which 
lies  in  its  natni’al  features.  The  proper  place 
for  such  a monument  is  in  the  city,  with  archi- 
tectural surroundings,  and  what  more  appro- 
priate site  could  be  found  than  in  front  of  the 
Museum,  the  laying  of  the  foundatiun-stoue  of 
which  was  the  last  public  act  of  the  Prince  in 
Scotland.  It  would  be  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  the  new  and  wide  thoroughfare  is  opened 
from  east  to  west,  and  would  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  buildings  surrounding  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  by  way  of  Tork-place, 
to  St.  Andrew-square.  As  we  turn  up  North 
St.  Andrew-atreet  we  notice  a valnable  plot  of 
ground  lying  waste.  When  the  square  was 
occupied  as  private  dwelling-houses  there  was 
some  seuse  iu  keeping  an  uninterrupted  view  to 
the  north,  but  now  the  city  baa  extended  far 
beyond,  and  what  was  then  an  advantage  is  now 
an  eyesore.  It  is  surely  worth  while  for  the 
proprietors  to  enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  the 
disposal  of  this  valuable  site.  The  garden  in 
the  square  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  and 
will  assume  an  air  of  grandeur  when  the  pro- 
mised groups  of  statuary  are  placed  at  the 
angles,  but  they  are  “ lang  o’  cornin’ ; ” one  was 
ordered  several  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  it 
was  said  to  be  modelled.  Our  sculptors  cannot 
make  the  complaint,  so  frequently  advanced  by 
architects,  of  insufiicienb  time  being  allowed 
them  in  which  to  mature  their  designs.  This 
square  might  be  another  Forum  were  the  build- 
ings carried  out  in  the  style  of  the  British  Linen 
Company’s  Bank.  It  unfortunately  is  but  a frag- 
ment, but  the  National  Bank  next  door  might 
carry  out  the  design.  This  last  bank  has  spent 
as  much  in  tinkering  np  their  premises  as  would 
have  gone  a considerable  way  towards  carrying 
out  such  an  enterprise. 

There  are  few  finer  architectural  vistas  than 
that  of  George-street  s its  length  and  breadth 
are  well  balanced,  bub  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings on  either  side  are  deficient  in  height  and 
dignity,  a defect  which  is  gradually  being  reme- 
died. The  dome  of  St.  George’s  forms  an  ad- 
mirable termination;  the  position  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  is,  however,  unfortunate  : the  eye  looks 
for  a spire  on  the  opposite  side,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  instances  where  balance  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artistic  mind. 
The  eti'eeb  of  this  fine  street  has  been  somewhat 
marred  by  the  grasping  disposition  of  a few  of 
the  proprietors,  who  have  thrust  forward  their 
buildings  in  advance  of  the  others.  It  is  singular 
that  the  exterior  of  the  Assembly-rooms  should 
be  of  the  most  dingy  and  forbidding  description  ; 
a building  set  apart  for  gaiety  and  pleasure 
should  surely  wear  a gay  and  inviting  aspect. 
We  are  an  austere  people,  ic  is  said,  and  probably 
this  was  done  with  a purpose.  (?) 

Charlotte-square  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
example  of  domestic  city  architeciure  we  possess. 
There  are  an  elegance  and  propriety,  combined 
with  a certain  piquancy,  about  it  which  remind 
one  of  a gentleman  of  the  old  school.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the 
design,  and  to  convert  some  of  the  dwellings 
into  warehouses.  This,  I am  happy  to  see,  has 
been  vigoroubly  opposed ; but  it  is  doubtful  if 
our  civic  authorities  have  the  power  to  frustrate 
the  design.  Should  such  be  the  case,  it  is  time 
that  additional  and  stronger  powers  were 
granted  to  them,  lb  is  monstrous  that  any  one 
individual  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
the  architectural  effect  of  a whole  neighbour- 
hood. St.  George’s  Church  is  very  disappointing, 
when  seen  close  at  hand.  The  side  elevations 
are  broken  up  in  a stupid  sorb  of  way,  and  the 
detail  is  hard  and  insipid.  The  original  design 
shows  clock  turrets  flanking  the  dome.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  erected,  they  would  add  to 
the  efi'eeb  of  the  building,  as  seen  from  a distance ; 


but  this  conld  be  tested  by  the  erection  of 
wooden  models,  a course  which  might  be  more 
frequently  followed. 

Moray-place  is  too  heavy  and  monumental,  to 
my  taste,  as  a place  of  residence.  It  is  sugges- 
tive of  cold  pride  and  hauteur,  not  very  agree- 
able qualities;  but  I can  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  such  is  not  the  character  of  all  the 
residents  in  that  quarter. 

Here  we  are  on  the  Dean  Bridge,  a noble 
bridge,  with  light  and  graceful  arches  spanning 
a deep,  rocky  gorge,  down  which  the  tuibid 
waters  of  the  Leith  flow.  From  here  you  see 
five  of  the  stately  educational  establishments 
endowed  by  those  emulous  of  the  fame  of  George 
Heriot.  One  of  these,  the  Fetbes  College,  is 
just  completed.  In  arcbiteobural  embellish- 
ment it  is  the  richest,  and  in  general  design 
one  of  the  most  successful,  buildings  we 
possess.  It  is  nob  so  dignified  as  Donald- 
son’s, but  far  superior  in  detail.  Close  at  hand 
are  some  of  the  newly-erected  terraces : does  nob 
an  inspection  of  them  bear  out  my  remarks  as 
to  the  paucity  of  artistic  ability  displayed  in 
the  designs  ? Comfortable  residences  they  doubt- 
less are,  but  we,  at  least,  look  for  something 
more.  Trinity  Church  occupies  a fine  site.  I 
would  like  to  see  another  similar  churoh  (better 
in  detail)  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadway  : the 
effect  would  be  fine,  whether  seen  from  north  or 
south.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  that 
bad  the  houses  to  the  south-east  faced  north- 
wards the  effect  would  have  been  grand  with 
the  wooded  slope  in  front ; as  it  is,  however, 
the  back  elevations  are  not  unpleasing,  and  are 
gradually  being  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
balconies  and  oriels. 

At  the  west  end  of  Melville-street  we  are  to 
have  a oatbedral.  It  is  nob  often  that  such  are 
built  now,  and,  large  as  the  fund  is,  it  falls  far 
short  of  that  lately  spent  on  the  mere  restora- 
tion of  some  of  those  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  cope  with  them, 
but  still,  with  the  funds  at  command  and  an 
admirable  site  provided,  we  may  reasonably  look 
for  the  production  of  a church  far  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  city ; for,  indeed,  our  ecclesiastical 
sbructures  are  nothing  to  boast  of. 

The  levelling  up  of  the  Lothian-road  is  a 
decided  improvement ; to  make  it  a complete 
success  tho  thoroughfare  should  be  widened 
onwards  to  Toll-cross,  but  we  cannot  go  on  here 
as  did  Hansamann  in  Paris.  No  one,  I suppose, 
regrets  the  removal  of  the  buildings  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Caledoniuu  Kailwuy 
Station;  bub  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a tem- 
porary station  has  only  been  built,  although  it  is 
nob  BO  ugly  as  some  permanent  buildings  of  this 
kind. 

Would  that  we  had  more  citizens  like  Coun- 
cillor Gowans.  Look  at  the  spirit  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  laying-ont  of  Castle-torrace.  You 
may  object  to  the  style  of  the  buildings ; but, 
peculiar  as  they  are  in  detail,  they  are  pictu- 
resque in  outline,  and  far  more  pleasing  to  look 
at  than  the  stale  inanity  of  their  neighbours. 

The  Grass  Market  is  a quaint  old  place, 
wonderfully  like  a country  market-town.  This 
was  hardly  the  place  where  to  erect  an  Italian 
palazzo ; the  new  Market-house  is  quite  out  of 
keeping,  and  is,  moreover,  inappropriate  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  effect  is 
startling  and  far  from  pleasing,  when,  as  you 
pass  close  to  it,  you  see  through  the  windows  a 
ridge-and-furrow  glass  roof  rising  to  less  than 
half  the  height  of  the  front  elevation.  Recent 
erections  in  this  locality  are  in  excellent  keep- 
ing ; indeed,  if  the  improvements  of  the  old 
town  go  on  as  they  have  lately,  it  will  far  sur- 
pass the  new  town  in  architeotural  interest. 

During  our  ramble  I might  have  called  your 
attention  to  sanitary  matters ; but  the  subject  is 
an  unpleasant  one,  and  I shall  conclude  by  a 
general  observation  that,  though  much  has  been 
done,  yet  more  is  required  of  us.  The  main 
thoroughfares  are  well  attended  to;  but  some  of 
the  closes  are  in  a sad  state;  and,  what  more 
intimately  concerns  you,  the  interiors  of  some  of 
the  newly -erected  tenements  are  fur  from  what 
they  should  be,  having  water-closets  without 
means  of  external  ventiiation,  and  dark  bed- 
rooms in  the  centre  of  a block,  which  must  be 
very  unhealthy  places  in  which  to  court  repose. 

I know  that  this  sort  of  thing  pays ; but  do  pray 
endeavour  to  use  any  influence  you  may  possess 
with  your  employers  to  check  such  practices. 

We  are  proud  of  our  city  ; may  we  have  still 
more  reason  to  be  so.  It  may  bo  in  the  power  of 
many  of  you  to  give  material  aid  to  its  improve- 
ment. See  that  you  do  so  in  no  careless  spirit, 
bub  earnestly  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 
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NEW  ROYAL  INFIRIIARY,  EDINBURGH. 

Flan  of  Frincipal  Ward  Floor,  Medical  Hospital ; and  Basement  Floor,  Surgical  Hospital. 


. Surpical  Hospital. 

. Ice  House. 

. Beer  and  Wine  Cellars. 

. Porters'  IIooids. 

. Housemaid's  Closet. 

. Kitchen. 

. Cook's  Store  and  Office. 

. Probationer  Nurses’  Dining  Hall. 

Serrants’  Hall. 

'.  Shoe  Place. 

. Weighing  Place. 

. Brushing  Place. 

. Covered  Passage. 

'.  Court. 

. Scullery. 

. Service  Place. 

. Kitchen  Court. 

. Corridor  12  ft.  rvido. 

. Coals. 

. Tunnel  f t conveying  Dead  Bodies  from  Sur- 
gical Hospital  to  Mortuary. 

. Space  for  Cross  Ventilation. 

. Ward  for  Foul  Discharges. 

. Erysipelas  Ward. 

. Doctor. 

. Sisters,  Nurses. 

. Bath. 

. Private  Ward. 
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. Fever  Hofpital : — 

A.  Fema'e  Ward. 

B.  Male  Ward. 

, Nurses’  Linen  Store. 

. Patients’  Linen  Store. 

. Store  Hoorn. 

. Linen  Store  for  Officers. 

. Entrance.' 

. Hall. 

. Mending  Room. 

. Work  Room. 

. Matron’s  Office, 
i.  Grocery. 

. Bread  Store. 

. Nurses’  Dining  Boom. 

. Matron’s  Dining  Room. 

. Pantry. 

. Sick  Students’  Rooms. 

. Museum. 

'.  Curator’s  Room. 

. Preparing  Room. 

. Covered  Standing  or  Carriages. 
. Male  Reception  Room. 

. Lavatory. 

I.  Examination  Room. 

Female  Reception  Hoorn, 

. Infectious  Boom. 

. Drive. 


. Out-door  Patients’  Waiting  Room. 

Dispensary. 

. Ward  Kitchen. 

. Convalescent  Room. 

. Medical  Hospital ; — 

A.  Male  Ward. 

B.  Female  Ward. 

, Walk. 

. Sloping  Bank. 

. Wards.  Special  Cases. 

. Class  Boom. 

. Watson's  Hospital  Dress  Ground. 

A.  Underground  Passage  from  Mortuary  to 
Medical  Hoapitu. 

. Garden  or  Dress  Ground., 

A.  Washing  House, 

, Dirty  Clothes. 

. Clean  Linen. 

. Laundry  House. 

. Gravel  Space. 

. Upholsterer’s  Department. 

. Larder. 

. Milk  Store. 

. Butter  and  Eggs. 

. Vegetables. 

'.  Area  for  Light. 

I.  Lodge. 

. Wharton-place. 
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KEW  EOYAE  INFIEMAKY,  EDINBUEGH. 

The  new  Inflrmary  for  Edlnbnrgb,  recently 
commenced,  is  being  bnilt  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  David  Bryce,  architect.  The  design  is 
arranged  npon  the  pavilion  principle,  and  con- 
sists of  Snrgical  and  Medical  Hospital,  as  well 
as  of  a separate  Fever  Hospital.  We  publish  in 
onr  present  issue  nn  external  view  of  the 
buildings,  and  a plan  of  the  principal  ward  floor 
of  the  Medical  Hospital,  which  also  shows  the 
basement  floor  of  the  Surgical  Hospital.  The 
wards  are  placed  to  stand  south  and  north,  so 
that  the  son,  in  passing  round  them,  will  give  a 
portion  of  its  rays  in  turn  to  each  side  of  the 
ward.  The  size  of  the  wards,  and  the  space 
between  the  pavilions,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
plan. 

The  Snrgical  Hospital  has  sixteen  wards, 
besides  private  wards,  and  contains  260  beds ; 
being  also  provided  with  three  reserved  wards, 
containing  forty-eight  beds,  the  latter  wards  to 
be  used  when  the  ordinary  wards  require  to  be 
cleaned  or  vacated. 

The  Medical  Hospital  has  fifteen  wards,  be- 
sides private  wards,  and  contains  340  beds : 
being  also  provided  with  four  reserved  wards, 
containing  100  beds ; thus  making  GOO  beds  in 
the  two  hospitals,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
reserved  wards. 

The  Fever  Hospital  is  designed  to  hold  forty 
beds,  in  addition.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a 
pathological  department,  mortnary,  washing- 
house,  laundry,  and  workshops. 

The  Snrgical  Hospital  is  placed  on  the  north 
portion  of  G.  orge  Watson’s  Hospital  grounds, 
facing  Lanriston ; the  Medical  Hofpital  is  to 
the  south  of  George  Watson’s  Hospital,  which 
will  be  retained  for  administrative  pi  rposes. 

As  from  Lauriston-place,  where  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Surgical  Hospital  wi  1 be,  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Medical  Hospital  there  is  a fall 
of  no  less  than  35  ft.,  which  includes  a fall  of 
7 ft.  immediately  on  entering,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  floors  of  the  three  bnildings, — viz., 
the  Snrgical  Hospital,  Watson’s  Hospital  build- 
ings,  and  the  Medical  Hospital, — shonld  be  on 
different  levels.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  of  levels,  as  well  as  to 
connect  the  three  buildings  into  one  homo- 
geneous arrangement,  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Surgical  Hospital  will  be  raised  as  much  above 
the  level  of  the  street  at  Lauriston  as  will  afford 
proper  height  for  a basement  or  ground-floor 
under  the  whole  of  the  Surgical  Hospital,  which 
floor  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  principal 
floor  of  George  Watson’s  Hospital,  and  a few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  second  floor  of  the  wards 
of  the  Medical  Hospital.  It  is  intended  to  raise 
a portion  of  the  central  court  between  the  centre 
pavilions  of  the  north  front  to  the  level  of  the 
street,  so  as  to  admit  of  carriages  being  driven 
np  to  the  principal  entrance  door. 

Close  to  the  entrance  are  situated  the  principal 
staircase  and  board-room.  The  side  flights  of 
stair  lead  np  to  the  second  floor  of  the  surgical 
wards,  and  the  central  flight  leads,  through 
a wide  corridor  with  additional  steps,  down  to 
the  principal  floor  of  Watson’s  Hospital,  which 
will  be  appropriated  to  administrative  purposes. 
From  this  level  the  second  ward  floor  of  the 
Medical  Hospital  will  be  reached  on  galleries 
formed  on  the  roof  of  the  piazza  or  corridor  of 
the  first  story  of  wards  of  the  Medical  Hospital. 
Another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  basement 
floor  of  Watson’s  Hospital,  from  which,  by  a 
piazza,  the  principal  floor  of  the  Medical  Hos- 
pital will  bo  arrived  at.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  space  enclosed  by  these  corridors  or  piazzas, 
which  is  140  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide,  into  a 
garden,  and  to  use  the  piazzas  as  exercising 
places  for  the  patients. 

A gate  and  lodge  are  to  be  at  either  end  of  the 
north  front  of  the  Surgical  Hospital,  entering 
from  Lauriston.  At  the  east  gate,  both  patients 
and  students  will  enter  and  descend  by  a road 
having  about  the  same  fall  as  the  Meadow 
Walk,  and  leading  to  both  Surgical  and  Medical 
Hospitals. 

The  entrance  to  the  reception  and  examina- 
tion rooms  for  surgical  patients  is  situated  below 
the  east  portion  of  the  Surgical  Hospital,  and  the 
reception  and  examination  rooms  for  medical 
patients,  are  placed  in  a building,  along  which 
runs  the  piazza  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden. 
On  this,  the  basement  floor  of  the  Surgical  Hos- 
pital, is  placed  the  students’  hall,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  eastmost  wards.  By  descending 
a flight  of  steps  from  the  drive  in  front,  the  hall 
can  be  approached,  as  well  as  by  entrance  at  the  I 
east  end.  I 


The  nnrse’s  apartment  will  be  over  the  block 
of  buildings  at  the  end  of  each  ward,  and  those 
of  the  probationer  nurses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  west  wing  over  the  chapel  of  the  present 
Watson’s  Hospital.  The  present  master’s  house 
in  this  hospital  will  be  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  establishment  and  students  when  sick, 
and  the  central  portion  by  domestio  servants, 
while  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  east  wing  are 
intended  to  be  the  apartments  of  the  resident 
surgeons  and  physicians.  An  immediate  access 
from  the  Surgical  Hospital  to  these  apartments 
is  obtained  by  a corridor  beneath  the  gallery  of 
the  operating  theatre,  and  from  the  Medical 
Hospital  by  a passage  leading  from  the  piazza. 
Electric  bells  from  the  varions  wards  will  be  pro- 
vided for  these  apartments. 

The  wards  will  be  28  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  6 in. 
high.  The  beds  will  be  placed  9 ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  having  a window  between  them, 
and  the  fireplaces  will  be  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
wards.  Each  ward  is  provided  with  a private 
ward  of  tvpo  beds,  having  bath-room  and  water- 
closet  attached,  as  well  as  a doctor’s  room,  a 
sister’s  room,  a ward  kitchen,  and  a convalescent 
room,  the  corridor  forming  part  of  the  latter 
apartment,  an  arrangement  which  will  give 
direct  light  and  air  to  the  corridor.  The  wards 
are  also  provided  with  lifts  for  patients’  food  and 
coal,  as  well  as  dust-shoots,  and  closets  for  airing 
patients’  linen,  &c.  At  tho  end  of  each  ward 
are  placed  two  circular  turrets,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  water-closets  and  urinals,  and  the  other 
the  baths  and  lavatories,  in  both  cases  separated 
from  the  ward  by  passages  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 
a window  at  either  end  for  fresh  air. 

The  main  corridor,  which  is  12  ft,  wide  in 
each  hospital,  is  continuous  only  on  the  prin- 
cipal and  ground  floors,  and  the  windows  are  to 
be  made  so  that  they  can  be  thrown  almost 
entirely  open.  The  arrangements  will  be  such 
that  each  pavilion  can  be  completely  isolated, 
with  a view  to  prevent  infection  from  spread- 
ing. On  the  second  floor  of  wards,  tho 
pavilions  are  connected  by  galleries  formed  on 
the  roof  of  corridors.  More  free  circulation  of 
air  is  thus  obtained,  while  the  communication  is 
preserved. 

The  Surgical  Hospital  is  provided  with  two 
class-rooms  and  a great  operating  theatre.  The 
Medical  Hospital  is  also  provided  with  two  class- 
rooms. In  both  cases  they  are  designed  so  that 
cliuioal  lectures  can  be  given  ; and  they  will 
accommodate  about  130  students  each.  On  the 
reserved  floor  of  the  Medical  Hospital  (which  is 
below  the  principal  floor)  is  placed  a ward  for 
the  detention  of  noisy  patients.  The  laboratory 
is  placed  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  the  eastmost 
pavilion  of  the  Medical  Hospital,  communicating 
with  the  dispensary,  which  is  in  the  building  at 
the  east  end  of  the  garden.  A ward  is  also 
formed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  central  block 
of  the  Surgical  Hospital.  Passages  are  provided 
in  connexion  with  the  long  corridors  in  each 
hospital,  for  conveying  bodies  to  the  mortuary. 
The  spare  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Medical 
Hospital  is  to  be  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds. 

The  references  to  the  one  plan  we  are  able  to 
give  will  afford  some  additional  information. 


only,  could  they  commence  with  good  reaulta 
the  foundation  of  a valuable  education.  The 
professor  cited  a good  many  mythological  and 
other  stories,  and  drew  from  them  good  homely 
morals,  which  he  recommended  to  his  audience 
for  their  future  guidance  and  happiness. 


THE  ROFAL  ARSENAL  SCIENCE 
CLASSES. 

On  Wednesday  night  Prince  Arthur  was  pre- 
sent at  the  diatribution  of  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful students  connected  with  the  Royal  Arsenal 
Science  classes.  His  Royal  Highness  presided, 
and  distributed  the  prizes,  and  Professor  Ruskin 
delivered  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  touched  upon  the 
question  of  public  education.  He  noticed  that, 
independent  of  what  the  Government  Education 
Act  was  likely  to  produce,  there  had  already  ex- 
isted throughout  the  United  Kingdom  very  ex- 
tensive  provisions  for  education ; but  he  was 
sorry  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  those  pro- 
visions had  not  been  either  faultlessly  dispensed 
wisely  availed  of.  The  great  thing  to  be 
avoided  was  a bad  education.  There  were  at 
present  all  kinds  of  education.  They  may  be 
classed,  however,  under  two  divisions, — viz., 
good  and  bad.  He  knew,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  children  of  rich  people,  who  could 
afford  to  p^y  the  very  highest  price  for  instruc- 
tion, received  the  very  worst  education,  and  the 
children  of  poor  people  often  gob  the  beet  educa- 
tion for  nothing.  What  had  to  be  decided  was, 
where  a good  education  could  be  had,  and  who 
were  to  be  the  teachers.  As  soon  as  this  was 
well  considered  and  decided,  then,  and  then 


QUANTITIES  AND  TENDERS. 

These  rauch-disouBsed  sulyects  require  some 
still  farther  investigation.  One  correspondent 
thinks  that  builders  ought  not  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  quantity  surveyors.  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  as  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent. A large  number  of  the  bills  of  quanti- 
ties which  come  under  my  notice  from  time  to 
time,  are  so  erroneously  described,  or  carelessly 
taken  out,  or,  shall  I say,  executed  by  those  of 
the  profession  who  know  but  little  how  to  take 
them,  that  I am  not  surprised  that  builders 
should  claim  the  above  privilege. 

The  difficulty  would  seemingly  be  avoided  if 
the  architect  would  select  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical man  to  prepare  the  quantities,  and  ask 
such  builders  as  were  to  tender  for  the  works, 
if  they  had  any  objection  to  the  person  selected. 
I venture  to  assort  they  would  undoubtedly  re- 
ply in  the  negative,  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
be  was  thoroughly  practical  and  competent,  and 
would  deal  fairly  for  both  client  and  builder ; 
or  would,  I prefer  saying,  take  out  the  quan- 
tities exact. 

Then  comes  the  question,  whom  would  the 
builder  think  a competent  person  ? Certainly 
not  the  man  who  openly  declares  by  publication 
that  his  quantities  contain  mistakes,  or  one 
that  your  correspondent  says  takes  them  out  full  j 
meaning,  I suppose,  one  who  would  put  down 
more  than  he  finds.  I take  that  to  mean,  that 
he  does  it  for  fear  of  being  short  in  the  total,  in 
oonsequence  of  omitting  other  items  which  he 
knows  nob  how  to  take  properly.  But  the  com- 
petent person,  to  my  mind,  is  he  who  by  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  item  of 
labour  and  material  required,  can  measure  the 
exact  amount,  and  no  more  or  less,  and  can  give 
a detailed  description  of  every  item  that  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  If  such  a person  were  selected 
by  the  architect  to  act  between  the  client  and 
bnilder,  no  objection,  I believe,  would  be  raised. 
But  when  we  find  quantities  supplied,  and  the 
specification  stating  the  builder  is  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  without  payment  beyond  his 
contract,  and  at  the  same  time  be  is  necessitated 
to  base  his  tender  on  the  quantities  supplied, 
which  the  very  specifleation  condemns,  — it 
speaks  very  badly  for  the  system.  Unless,  by 
tbe  aesistance  of  the  architect,  the  practical  and 
honest  quantity  surveyor  is  pub  in  the  afore- 
said position,  builders  will  still  have  cause  to- 
make  complaint  of  injustice.  This  arraugemeub 
would  pub  the  quantity  work  into  the  hands  of 
the  beat  men  that  are  now  in  the  background, 
in  many  instances. 

Then  there  is  the  wide  tendering  matter, — 
what  is  to  be  said  of  that  p Errors  sometimes 
oooor  in  the  estimates  themselves ; but  there 
are  these  very  unsatisfactory  facts,  which  account 
for  much  of  it. 

Firstly.  When  quantities  are  nob  to  be  sup- 
plied  for  works  about  to  be  executed,  oue  or  two 
surveyors  will  endeavour  to  get  the  builders  who 
are  to  compete  to  do  so  on  their  quantities,  and, 
having  gained  the  consent  of  one  or  two  or  more 
builders  to  estimate  from  their  quantities,  will- 
take  them  out  on  that  speculation.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  two  sets  are  prepared  for  the  same 
work,  by  different  people,  and  the  builders  take 
them,  some  one  and  some  tho  other,  while  a few 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  It  can  be 
seen  at  once,  if  the  quantities  are  not  alike,  oue 
must  be  the  highest,  and  the  builder  who  prices 
them  at  a fair  price  has  the  largest  amount  of 
surveyor’s  expenses  to  add  to  swell  up  his 
amount,  while  another  builder,  who  tenders 
from  bis  own  discretion,  will  endeavour  to 
get  the  work  at  the  lowest  figure  he  can 
without  losing  ; and,  not  having  any  surveyor’s 
charges,  &c.,  to  add,  he  very  naturally  succeeds 
iu  getting  low  down  the  list,  or  perhaps  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  amount  of  his  unfortunate 
friend  at  the  top  appears  to  ask  an  absurd, 
price. 

Secondly.  There  is  the  fault  of  the  architects 
asking  a large  number  of  builders  to  tender — 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  Some  of  them,  on  finding 
out  that  fact,  at  once  decide  that  tbe  chance 
of  getting  the  work  is  too  Email,  and  they 
therefore  get  a price  from  some  other  party, 
who  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  danger, 
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end  fche  tendering  is  really  not  tendering,  bat  a 
price  is  merely  sent  to  prevent  giving  offence 
to  the  parties  who  have  asked  them.  If  a less 
number  of  tradesmen  were  put  in  competition, 
the  results  would  be  that  tenders  would  be 
legitimate. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  cornea  the  patent 
fact  of  bad,  or  short,  quantities,  which  get  into 
the  hands  of  builders  not  unfreqnently.  The 
difference  not  being  discernible,  or  never  looked 
after  by  many  who  estimate,  they  price  them  at 
their  usnal  low  prices,  with  the  desire  of  success 
in  getting  the  job  j while  the  more  careful 
estimator,  seeing  the  loss  which  must  be  sura  to 
come  if  he  does  the  same,  looks  at  the  drawings, 
satisfies  himself  that  he  cannot  put  his  usual 
prices,  and,  rather  than  get  too  low,  he  raises 
his  price,  feeling  sure  he  will  not  get  the  job,  and 
does  not  want  to  do  so.  Thus  you  have  another 
wide  difference  produced.  None  of  these  diffe- 
rences, arising  from  such  circumstances  as 
these,  can  be  much  wondered  at. 

The  right  man  in  the  right  place  builders 
would  be  glad,  as  a rule,  to  see ; and  there 
would  then  be  a chance  in  snch  a state  to  bring 
credit  again  on  the  profession,  which  it  seems, 
at  the  time  being,  to  have  lost,  and  of  restoring 
that  former  confidence  between  builder,  archi- 
tect, and  surveyor  which  one  of  your  writers 
last  week  talked  of.  Until  that  time  arrives,  it 
appears  to  me  that  much  that  at  present  is  bad 
will  remain  so.  JusTrn.v, 

TRAFALGAR  GRAVING  DOCK, 
WOOLWICH. 

Sir, — In  yonr  interesting  review  of  the  Auto- 
biography of  an  Octogenarian  Architect,  the 
following  curious  statement  occurs,  no  doubt 
arising  from  a lapsus  memoria  of  the  author  of 
the  book. 

After  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  graving 
dock  (constructed  of  Ranger’s  concrete,  south 
of  the  western  tidal  basin,  at  the  extreme  west 
end  of  Woolwich  Dockyard),  your  article  says, — 

“ Mr.  Walker  was  called  in,  who  prescribed  cranite  for 
a first-class  dock,  but  be  ultimately  took  frijjht  at  the 
eubterranean  springs  that  had  prored  the  masters  of  the 
concrete.  The  dock  was  abandoned,  and  a large  basin 
only  formed." 

I accompanied  Mr.  Walker  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1838  (on  our  way  to  Dover),  when  he 
inspected  the  concrete  dock;  and  we  were  met 
by  Sir  Charles  Adam,  then  First  Lord,  and  Mr, 
Laing,  the  master  shipwright. 

We  subsequently  had  numerous  interviews 
with  Mr.  Laing,  resulting  in  a cross  section 
being  adopted  for  the  dock,  parallel  to  the  mid- 
ship section  of  the  Trafalgar,  120-gon  ship,  one 
of  Mr.  Laing’a  pet  productions,  and  from  which 
the  dock,  erected  on  the  site  of  Ranger’s  Dock, 
took  its  name ; for  which  I prepared  the  con- 
tract drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates, 
and  which  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Grissel 
& Peto,  under  contract  for  some  80,000i. 

This  dock,  constructed  within  a coffer-dam, 
next  the  tidal  basin,  is  265  ft.  in  length,  80  ft.  in 
width  at  coping  level,  and  26  ft.  deep,  formed 
entirely  of  granite,  3 ft.  to  ft.  thick,  upon  brick- 
work, in  pozzuolano  mortar,  and  backed  up  with 
concrete,  the  entire  interior  surface  formed  of  a 
series  of  altars  or  steps,  for  strutting  from  up  to 
the  ship’s  sides,  whioh  are  so  graduated  as  to 
height  aa  to  be  available  as  stairs  for  the  workmen 
at  any  point  of  the  dock,  with  one  broad  altar  ” 
halfway  up,  and  the  sides  are  intersected  by  two 
timber  slips,  or  plain  channels,  sunk  through  the 
altars,  for  letting  down  timber,  &c.,  of  snob  a 
width  that  they  can  be  stepped  over.  At  the 


the  depth  from  high  water,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  gate  wore  close-planked  on  each  side.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  fib  small  pumps  in  the 
heel-posts,  to  get  rid  of  the  leakage.  This,  how- 
ever, was  found  uuneoessary,  the  whole  of  the 
work  being  so  well  put  together  by  the  conbrao- 
tora  for  this  portion  of  the  work,  Messrs.  Hunter 
& English,  of  Bow. 

A large  pumping-engine  for  emptying  the 
dock  was  also  erected. 

Mr.  Richard  Townshend,  who  afterwards 
superintended  the  extensive  works  at  Keyham 
Dockyard,  was  resident  engineer.  The  present 
chairman  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission, 
General  Sir  William  Denison,  R.E,,  was  in  the 
yard  at  the  time,  constructing  a granite  dock,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  yard.  Sir  Morton  Peto  was 
also  daily  in  the  yard,  superintending  these  and 
other  massive  constructions  for  the  Government 
of  the  day.  Either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen 
would,  I am  sure,  willingly  substautiate  the 
above. 

This  is  one  of  those  “ fixtures  ” that  could  not 
well,  in  these  days  of  retrenchment  and  dis- 
mantling, fall  beneath  the  hammer  of  Messrs. 
Fuller  & Horsey ; and  a fine  water-colour  draw- 
ing of  the  dock,  seen  from  the  gate  platform, 
with  the  gates  in  course  of  erection,  presented 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Grissel  & Peto,  may 
be  seen  banging  in  the  library  or  reading-room 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster. 

J.  B.  Bedmax. 


CAUDEBEC  LADY  CHAPEL. 

Mr.  Cokex  notices  (p.  913)  a section  of  the 
vaulting  of  this  chapel  as  being  given  in  Gwilt’s 
“ Encyclopuidia  of  Architecture,”  and  wishes  to 
learn  from  whence  it  was  obtained.  It  occurs 
on  p.  593  of  my  edition  (1867)  of  that  work,  as 
taken  from  the  supplement  originally  written  by 
Mr.  Gkvilb.  On  p.  1012  of  the  same  edition  he 
will  find  a section  and  a plan  of  the  chapel,  in 
the  essay  on  ” Proportion,”  written  by  Mr. 
Cresy,  for  his  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.” Both  of  these  sections  are  reduced  from 
that  given  in  the  valuable  publication,  Britton  & 
Pugin’s  “Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy,” 4to.,  1828,  plate  64.  The  date  of  the 
nave,  choir,  and  the  chapels  around  it,  is  about 
1426-56.  G.  Le  Telier,  who  died  in  14S±,  having 
been  master  of  the  works  there  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  may  have  designed  it. 

WiATT  Papwortu. 


thickness  (sound  bow),  Sj  in.;  weight,  13  tons 
10  cwt.  3 qra.  15  lb. ; Note  E,  an  octave  below 
the  E of  the  third  chime-bell. 

The  great  clock  was  made  in  1854  by  the  late 
Mr.  Frederick  Dent,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Denison,  aud  fixed  in  the  tower  in  1859.  “ It 

reports  its  own  rate  electrically,"  says  the  latter, 

“ to  Greenwich  twice  a day,  aud  the  curator  of 
it  receives  Greenwich  time  at  the  tower  to 
enable  him  as  well  as  the  Astronomer  Royal  to 

see  how  it  is  geiug It  has  seldom 

varied  more  than  a second  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

. It  contains  a special  contrivance  for 
making  the  first  blow  of  the  hour  strike  exactly 
at  the  right  time." 

This  clock  chimes  the  quarters  on  the  four 
bells  above  described  (d  la  Great  St.  Mary’s, 
Cambridge),  thus:  — 

Second  i o t o 

Qnarteri^' b 

The  hour  is,  of  course,  struck  on  the  great  bell. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  observe  that  on  or 
about  October  1,  1859,  certain  cracks  were  dis- 
covered on  the  surface  of  the  present  great  bell, 
and  consequently  it  was  not  allowed  to  proclaim 
the  hours  again  for  a considerable  time.  As  to 
the  cause  of  the  cracks,  the  author  of  this 
article  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  in  1865. 
I may,  however,  say  here  that  the  principal 
crack  in  the  bell  was  found  to  be  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  hammer.  In  order,  then,  that 
the  metal  might  be  partially  relieved  from  the 
strain  at  the  places  intersected  by  the  cracks, 
the  bell  was  turned  about  3 ft.  “ with  the  sun,” 
and  a new  clock-hammer  nob  exceeding  4 cwt. 
was  eubstitnted  for  the  old  one  of  about  8 cwt. 
The  result  is,  “Big  Ben  the  Second”  certainly 
speaks  out  in  a more  agreeable  tone  than  he 
ever  did  when  struck  by  the  old  monster 
hammer.  Nevertheless,  his  voice  is  still  imper- 
fect. His  fundamental  note  proper  is  never 
distinctly  heard  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  npper 
tones  being  chiefly  inharmonic,  a discordant  and 
somewhat  gong-like  sound  first  strikes  the  ear. 
Then  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note  pre- 
dominates in  a more  agreeable  tone,  and,  being 
remarkably  prolonged,  is  beard  at  a greater 
distance.  Thomas  Walesjjy. 


THE  BELLS  AND  QUARTER  CHIMES  OF 
THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
The  lofty  eastern  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  is  fur- 
nished with  a set  of  four  chime-bells,  a great 
hour-bell,  and  a clock,  of  which  I will  endeavour 
to  give  the  most  trustworthy  account. 

Before  describing  the  present  bells,  however, 
I may  remark  that  in  the  month  of  August, 
1856,  a great  bell  was  cast  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  Q C.,  by  Messrs.  Warner,  of 
Jewin-crescenb.  'The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars : — Diameter  at  the  mouth,  9 ft.  5^  in. ; 
height,  7 ft.  10^  in.;  thickness  at  sound  bow, 
9|  in. ; weight,  15  tons  IS  cwt.  2 qrs.  20  lb. ; 
Note  E.  The  weight  of  the  clapper  was  13  cwt. 
This  bell,  having  been  suspended  under  a mas- 
sive frame  of  timber,  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
the  foot  of  the  clock-tower,  was  called  “Big 
Ben,”  in  honour  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  then 
, , n 1-  1 • ---  • f Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Government  Board 

head  of  the  dock  is  a spacious  staircase,  oii.—  , ,,  >ii 

r”r“-  ^ .iL.  <>f  Worka.  And  every  Saturday,  at  one  o clock, 


easier  incline,  bounded  by  two  timber  slips. 
The  granite  bottom  of  the  dock  is  an  inverted 
arch,  the  abutments  being  the  superimposed 
side  altar-walls,  on  a platform  of  brickwork,  in 


it  was  tolled  for  about  half  an  hour.  But  at 
last,  in  October,  1857,  “ Big  Ben  the  First " 
received  a death-blow. 

I now  come  to  the  present  bells  in  the  tower. 


pozznolano  mortar  which  Bet  bo  hard  that  in  chime  . bells  were  cast  by  Messrs, 

some  alterations  of  level,  in  removing  some  of  it,  — . •'  ..  . 

the  bricks  were  more  destructible  than  the 
mortar.  The  whole  rested  on  a mass  of  concrete. 


9 ft.  deep  in  the  solid  Thames  gravel  ballast,  the 
spring  waters  being  conveyed  away  by  a series 
of  drainage-pipes  to  a deep  pnmping-well.  The 
gate  platform  is  of  timber,  on  amass  of  bearing- 
piles,  all  driven  down  to  the  gravel,  with  three 
rows  of  sheet  piling. 

The  gates,  60  ft.  wide,  were  at  first  proposed 
to  be  formed  of  oak ; but,  after  due  inquiry  at 
all  the  royal  dockyards,  it  was  found  no  timber 
of  sufficient  length,  scantling,  and  camber  could 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  oast  iron  was 
adopted  for  the  heel  and  meeting  posts  and  for 
the  ribs,  which  were  graduated  in  reference  to 


Warner,  in  1857-S.  The  following  are  their 
several  diameters,  weights,  and  notes  : — 

Diameter.  "Weight,  Note. 

let  Bell. ..3  fi.  9 ia. ...  21  cwt Gcharp, 

3DtI  Bell...4  ft.  ...  2ti  ewt  Fsharp, 

3rd  Bell.. ,4  ft.  G in. ...  33  cwt.  1 qr.  S !b E. 

4th  Bb11...6  ft.  ...  3 tou3  17  cwt.  3 qra.  34  ib...B. 

It  may  bo  well  to  mention  that  the  notes  of 
these  four  bells  are  at  the  same  proportional 
intervals — reckoning  downwards — as  those  of 
the  Ist,  2ad,  3rd,  and  6ch  of  a peal  of  ten. 

The  great  hour-bell,  “ Big  Bon  the  Second,” 
was  cast  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Denison,  by 
Mr.  George  Mears,  of  Whitechapel,  on  the  10th 
cf  April,  1858.  Here  are  the  particulars  : — 
Diameter  (mouth),  9 fc. ; height,  7 ft.  0 in. ; 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Cheltenham. — The  Cheltenham  Commissioners 
having  recently  completed  work,  and  purchased  a 
farm  for  the  disposal  of  the  town  sewage,  by 
irrigation,  the  first  yearly  letting  of  the  irriga- 
tion land  has  just  been  effected  by  auction. 
The  land  ia  all  ordinary  grass  land,  to  whioh,  aa 
yet,  the  sewage  is  but  imperfectly  applied,  and 
comprises  110  acres.  It  was  divided  into  six 
lota,  whioh  let  at  prices,  varying  from  51.  ISs.  to 
81.  13s.  per  acre,  and  realising  a total  of  nearly 
9001.  The  yearly  cost  to  the  town  for  interest 
and  repayment  of  loan  in  thirty  years,  is  1,1001. ; 
80  that,  if  the  rent  of  land  shonld  remain 
stationary,  the  town  would  only  be  put  to  a cost 
of  2001,  a year,  and  own  the  farm  free,  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years,  as  against  an  expense  of  nearly 
1,0001.  a year,  before  incurred,  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  for  deodorising.  Bub,  in 
addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  Com- 
missioners apply  the  sewage  to  adjacent  farms,  at 
a certain  charge  per  acre,  and  have  reserved  for 
experiment  several  acres  of  their  own  laud  whioh 
have  been  broken  up  for  rye  grass,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  realise  a profit  of  at  least  201.  an  acre  ; 
BO  that  the  farm  will  probably  be  conducted 
without  loss  oven  during  the  first  year. 

Crewe. — At  a meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  the 
deputation  appointed  to  visit  Warwick,  Rugby, 
and  Banbury,  reported  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations of  the  sewage  farms  in  those  towns. 
Rugby,  it  was  stated,  has  fifty-three  acres  under 
cultivation,  irrigated  by  sewage  amounting  to 
250,000  gallons  per  day,  which  is  run  over  the 
land  four  times  during  the  summer.  Various 
vegetables  and  Italian  rye  grass  are  the  crops 
produced.  The  farmer  stated  that  he  and  his 
family,  though  living  in  the  centre  of  the  farm, 
enjoyed  good  health  and  experience  no  nuisance 
from  the  sewage.  After  visiting  Leamington, 
where  the  ABC  process  is  in  operation,  the 
deputation  expressed  an  opinion  that  after  the 
sewage  had  passed  through  the  process,  the 
fcfflaent  water  is  not  pure  enough  to  satisfy  the 
complainants  respecting  Crewe.  It  was  stated 
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that  the  Leatnington  authorities  are  about  to 
abandon  the  ABO  process  in  favour  of  irriga- 
tion. At  Warwick,  a farm  of  108  acres  of  stiff 
soil  was  found  under  cultivation  with  rje  grass, 
mangolds,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  When 
the  farm  was  laid  the  land  was  drained,  but  as 
the  drains  proved  injurious  to  the  system  they 
have  been  destroyed.  The  effluent  water  was 
found  to  be  beautifully  clear,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  deputation,  it  was  devoid  of  all  chemical 
impurities.  Here  again,  the  farmer  reports  that 
he  and  his  family  enjoy  good  heaUh.  At  Ban- 
bury, 130  acres  of  stiff  soil  are  under  cultivation. 
The  cost  of  plant  was  about  5,000L,  and  the 
crops  of  the  present  year  realised  l,400h,  after 
five  horses  had  been  kept  out  of  the  produce. 
Although  the  laud  was  drained,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  town  officials  that  the  drains  were 
of  no  use.  The  report  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  result  of  the  visits  was  a confirmation  of  the 
report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the  visitors  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  irrigation  is  the  only 
safe  and  permanently  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  town  sewage. 

Doncaster. — Mr.  Bawlinson,  C.E.,  who  has 
been  called  in  by  the  corporation  of  Doncaster, 
to  consult  with  Mr.  B.  S.  Bruodell,  C.E.,  of  that 
town,  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying  the 
pnblio  sewage  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  has 
visited  Doncaster,  and  with  the  members  of  the 
estate  committee,  made  an  inspection  of  the 
several  sites  proposed.  There  were  three  in 
number,  all  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Don- 
caster, and  all  on  estates  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who  was  required 
to  consider  a report  made  by  Mr.  Bruudell,  as  to 
the  means  of  pumping  and  conveying  the  sewage, 
approved  of  that  report  in  every  respect  save  as 
to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  Mr.  Brnndell  re- 
commended a site  on  low  ground  at  Sandull  as 
involving  the  least  cost.  Mr.  Bawlinson,  how- 
ever, expressed  a strong  preference  for  a site  of 
about  100  acres,  at  Wheatley  Ililla,  which  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  will,  however,  make  an  official  report. 
The  scheme  will  involve  a coat  of  nearly  20,0001., 
but  the  corporation  appear  fully  reconciled  to 
the  outlay ; indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Eawlinson’a 
opinion  that  they  would,  in  comparatively  few 
years,  reap  a full  return  for  their  money.  The 
work  must  necessarily  be  commenced  almost  at 
once. 

Ashford. — A long  report  on  the  drainage  of 
the  town  fiom  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  has  been 
read  at  a special  meeting  of  the  local  Board. 
The  existing  sewerage  was  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Latham,  and  a new  system 
recommended  that  would  cost  10,5001.,  which, 
spread  over  thirty  years,  would  involve  an 
annual  outlay  of  6401.,  besides  2501.  a year  for 
pumping.  About  4001.  would  be  received  for 
the  sewage  matter,  which  would  leave  5001.  to  be 
made  good.  On  the  present  rateable  value  of 
the  property  in  the  town  this  would  ha  covered 
by  a rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound.  It  was  resolved  to 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  report  of  Mr.  Latham  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  ratepayers,  and  a public 
meeting  called  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  town 
thereon. 

Macclesfield. — In  reference  to  certain  remarks 
coinplimentary  to  the  sanitary  state  of  this 
town,  delivered  by  local  gentlemen  at  a lecture 
there,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  ou  the  laws  of  health, 
the  Macclesfield  Courier  tells  his  townspeople 
some  wholesome  truths  on  the  subject.  The 
Courier  says : — 

" It  is  a very  cruel  awakening  from  such  a dream  of 
sanitary  perfeciiou  to  wake  up  and  tiud  such  facts  as  the 
following  staring  them  in  the  face  : — 

■Among  the  towns  oi  highest  moriality  tree  Maidstone, 
Reading,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Exeter,  Stoke-npon-Trent, 
Maeclerjield,  "Wigan,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Halifax, 
Swansea,  where  tlie  mortality  ranged  from  23-5  iu  Read- 
ing to  27-0  in  Exeter,  aud  Sl'O  in  Halifax.  These  high 
rates  of  mortality  should  bo  inquired  into  by  the  local 
authorities.’ — Regiitrur  General's  Report  for  qtiarter  end- 
ing Jane,  1870. 

The  Tijne*  has  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
health,  baaed  ou  these  returns,  and  Macclesfield  is  again 
mentioned  amongst  the  towns  that  hare  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  showing  a high  average  death-rate.  These 
remarks  are  a severe,  but  we  hope  a too  severe,  comment 
on  the  congratulations  of  cue  local  orators.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  robe  our  town  in  a mantle  of  perfection,  but 
justice  demands  that  on  so  vitally  important  a question 

as  the  public  health  the  truth  should  be  known 

Theie  are  three  streets  all  thickly  inhabited,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  drainage  is  so  defective 
that  the  ground  upon  which  the  houses  are  built  is  alleged 
to  be  literally  saturated  with  the  sewage.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  if  the  germ  theory  of  disease  to  which 
our  attention  has  recently  been  directed  by  Dr.  Lan- 
kester, is  correct,  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a state  of  things  is  sulTiciently  serious.  It  is 
assuring  to  know,  however,  that  the  streets  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  the  exception  to  the  general  system  ol 
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drainage  of  the  town,  which  years  ago  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  placed  upon  what  was  then  considered  to  be  a 
satisfactory  fooling.  The  greater  reason,  therefore,  that 
immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  streets  in  ques- 
tion, BO  that  the  fair  fame  of  the  town  shall  not  suffer  from 
such  exceptional  blots  upon  it, " 

Ealing. — During  the  past  twelve  months  a 
series  of  experiments  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
Ealing  Sewage  Works,  to  teat  the  system  there 
adopted  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of 
Ealing.  These  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  local  snrveyor,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Professor  Way,  who,  after 
paying  more  than  thirty  visits,  has  drawn  up  a 
most  favourable  report,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Local  Board  authorities.  The 
sewage  of  Ealing  is  dealt  with  by  means  of 
filter-beds.  The  precipitants  employed  are 
lime  and  a cheap  salt  of  iron,  the  latter  made 
on  tho  premises  by  a process  suggested  by  him- 
self. With  the  lime  is  used  a preparation  of  tar, 
but  the  chief  effect  in  the  clarification  of  the 
sewage  is  due  to  the  lime  and  the  iron  salt. 
The  water  passes  by  upward  filtration  throngh 
two  filter  beds.  It  is  not  for  a moment  asserted 
that  the  effluent  water  at  the  Baling  works  is 
pure,  and  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is 
rendered  so  far  free  from  offensive  matter  as  to 
allow  of  its  discharge  into  the  Thames.  Since 
the  system  has  been  in  good  working  order  he 
has  considered  the  result  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Mauistone. — A lecture  on  “ Sewage  Irriga- 
tion ” has  been  delivered  before  the  Maidstone 
Farmers’  Club,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Dentou,  C.E. 
With  the  exception  of  villages,  pnblio  institu- 
tions, and  isolated  dwellings,  where  the  dry- 
earth  system  may  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
Mr.  Denton  considers  that  there  is  no  other 
treatment  open  to  adoption  than  irrigation,  if  we 
are  to  do  as  the  Legislature  will  shortly  compel 
ns  to  do.  We  give  a separate  abtract,  however, 
of  Mr.  Denton’s  paper  on  another  page. 


COLESHILL  BUILDIilGS,  PIMLICO. 

Sni,— I do  at  least  expect  fair  play  from  tho  editor  of 
the  IJitilder.  And  I respectfully  submit  to  your  sense  of 
justice  that  I have  uot  h»d  fair  play  rendered  me  by  your 
report  of  the  Coleshill  Buildings,  Pimlico;  for  iu  the  first 
place  you  state  that  my  patent  stone,  which  was  used  for 
chimney-pieces  in  the  first  built  houses  I erected  for  the 
company  has  been  discontinued.*  and  in  the  next  place 
that  the  stairs  at  Palmerston  Buildings,  four  or  five  years 
old,  appear  much  worn  ; statements  evidently  leading  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  company  had  been  induced  to 
abandon  tbc  use  of  the  material  as  mantelpieces,  aud  that 
the  use  of  it  as  steps  had  proved  a failure.  In  the  first 
place,  I may  state  that,  so  far  from  discontinuing  it, 
I am  still  using  my  palent  stone  for  chimneypieces  in  the 
buildings  for  the  company  I am  now  constructing  at 
Bethnal-green,  and  the  opinion  of  the  company  respect- 
ing my  material  is  thus  expressed  in  the  report  that  was 
distributed  at  the  opening  of  the  Coleshill  and  Ebury 
Buildings.  “One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Buildings,  is  the  use  of  the  patent  stone  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Allen  & Son,  of  Tabemacle-walk, 
Finsbury.  This  material,  which  answers  its  purpose 
adrnirably,  is  used  as  lintels,  arches,  chimney-pieces, 
stairs,  window  dressings,  and  cills,  slabs,  &o.''  Regard- 
ing the  wearing  away  of  the  steps  in  Palmerston  Buildings, 
I must  tell  you  that  it  is  not  my  patent  stone  that  has  worn 
away,  but  the  stone  nosings  of  York  and  Portland  which 
I was  requested  to  put  in  all  the  first  buildings  I erected 
for  the  company  that  have  worn  away,  while  my  own 
material  is  as  little  worn  as  when  it  was  first  placed  there. 
That  this  is  a fact  you  can  satiafy  yourself  by  inspecting 
the  first  eight  steps  of  the  first  block  of  tho  buildings  in 
queslion,  for  they  happen  to  bo  altogether  composed  of 
my  patent  material,  and  have  the  words  “Allen's  Patent'' 
impressed  thereon,  and  these  very  steps  were  used  in  the 
approach  to  the  cottages  at  the  late  Exhibition,  which 
were  erected  by  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  they  are  not  ihe  least  worn,  though,  frombeing 
the  lower  steps  leading  from  the  street,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  the  most  trallic  on  them.  I must  also  in- 
form you  that  tho  companynow  have  theirsteps  altogether 
composed  of  my  materisJ,  instead  of  being  nosed  with 
stone. 

And  now,  passing  from  the  stone  material  to  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  uot  disposed  to  relinquish  my  claim  to  the  merit,  or 
demerit,  of  being  the  originator  of  the  general  plan 
aud  arrangements  of  all  the  buildings  hitherto  con- 
structed for  the  Company,  whatever  names  may  he  set 
forward  as  the  architects  of  them.  If  tho  design,  plan, 
and  construction  of  a building  give  any  one  the  right  of 
calling  himself  its  architect,  I respectfully  submit  that  1 
am  that  one,  with  regard  to  these  buildings;  and  that  my 
assertion  is  a true  one,  I beg  to  quote  a passage  from  a 
speech  made  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  last  year,  at  tbe 
Mansion  House 

“ It  was  right  he  should  explain  that  all  the  buildings 
hitherto  erected  had  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Allen,  the  designer  and  builder  of  ihe  first  block  of 
Langbouru'a  Buildings  in  1863,  the  model  upon*  which  all 
the  subsequent  buildings  had,  with  minor  variations,  been 
constructed.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
publicly  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Mr.  Allen  for  tho 
unremitting  attention  he  had  given  to  the  work  of  (he 
Company  since  its  formation,  and  for  the  great  talent 
which  ho  had  constantly  displayed  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  buildings,  prompted  at  all  times  solely  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Company,  by  in- 
creasing the  cjml'orta  and  convenience  of  the  tenants, 
Irequeiitly  at  increased  cost  to  himself." 

Tbe  buildings  in  Coleshiil-street  are  npon  the  same 


* This  is  certaiuly  the  case  in  Coleshill  Buildiogs. 
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general  plan  Sir  Sydney  referred  to,  and  which  may  be 
proved  by  examining  tho  buildiogs  I have  built  for  the 
company  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minor  details  that  Messrs.  Beck  & Lee  have  thought 
lit  to  add,  such  as  the  towers  on  the  roof  and  their  plan  of 
ventilation. 

I hope  you  wUl  do  me  the  jnstice  of  inserting  this 
letter.  Matiubw  Allbf. 


ABCHITECTS  CHABGES  AND  TEBMS. 
Sir, — As  a contribution  to  the  discussion  re- 
speoting  the  property  in  architects’  drawings,  I 
send  you  a copy  of  the  printed  form  of  account 
I have  used  since  the  controversy  commenced, 
and  have  added  words  in  manuscript,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  decision  in  Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan, 
I shall  insert  in  future  accounts. 

F.  B.  LB.  A. 

H.B.  Tho  following  charges  are  on  the  supposition  that, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  all  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions (except  those  specially  charged  for  to  deposit),  and 
the  copyright  thereof^  remain  the  property  of  tbe  archi- 
tect. Or  ifyou  prefer  it,  they  will  be  given  up  to  you  on 
payment  of  an  additional  1 per  cent,  commission 

£,  B.  d. 

Preparing  designs,  contract  and  working  draw- 
iugs,  and  speciticationa,  for  the  above  nnder- 
taking;  superintending  the  works,  and 
adjusting  the  accounts,  6 per  cent,  c )mmis- 
sion  on  the  total  outlay,  including  tbe  value 
of  any  old  material  reused,  and  of  any 
material,  labour,  or  goods  supplied,  which  do 

not  appear  in  the  accounts  

Negotiating  and  ordering  painted  glass  not 

designed  by  me,  2i  per  cent,  on  cost 

Preparing  designs,  contract  drawings,  and  apeci- 
llcaiions,  and  obtaining  tenders  for  works  not 
carried  out,  3 per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 

lowest  tender 

Preparing  designs,  contract  drawings,  and 
speoificatioas  for  works  not  tendered  for,  2i 

per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  estimate  

(N.B.— If  employed  to  carry  out  the  woris 
mentioned  in  either  of  the  last  two  clauses, 
the  drawings  will  be  at  your  disposal  for  tho 
use  of  the  builders,  and  the  abovecharges  re- 
lating thereto  will  be  credited  you  us  part  of 
tbe  lull  commission  ; or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
drawings,  Ac,,  will  be  given  up  to  you  on 
payment  of  an  additional  1 per  cent,  com- 
mission.) 

Preparing  bills  of  quantities  for  works  not 
carried  out  which  would  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  builder  if  carried  out,  2 per  cent,  on  tho 

outlay,  and  coat  of  printing  

Preparing  drawings  aud  notice  to  deposit 

with  Boards  of  Health 

Preparing  ditto  to  deposit  with 

Society 

Making  alterations  in  drawings,  &o.,  after  being 

approved 

Paid  travelling  expenses  of  jonruejs  

Paid  postages,  parcels,  telegrams,  agreement, 

stamps,  Ac 

Payments  on  account  of  tho  work,  as  per 
vouchers  


£ 

By  cash  received 

Balance  due 


THE  QUESTION  OF  QUANTITIES. 

Sin,— In  1803  I sold  ground  for  a public  building,  and 
tendered  for  the  erection  of  the  building  on  the  same, 
under  a City  architect,  Mr.  £.,  who  appointed  a quantity 
clerk  to  take  out  the  quantities  in  bis  office.  Tbe  amount 
being  more  than  the  architect's  estimate  to  tbe  committee, 
omissions  to  the  amount  of  CoO^,  were  bad  recourse  to.  Tbe 
work  was  proceeded  with  under  tbe  contract,  and  schedule 
list  for  the  additions  and  omissions,  with  an  understand- 
ing that,  on  the  completion  of  the  job,  tbe  quantity  clerk 
would  measure  up  the  work,  and  add  or  deduct  as  tbe 
case  might  be.  On  my  applying  to  him,  to  know  when  he 
could  come  to  measure  up  the  work,  I was  told  he  could 
not  until  ordered  to  do  so.  I then,  for  the  first  time, 
asked  him  for  the  dimensions  of  tbe  quautiiies,  when  he 
told  me  they  were  at  the  arehiteet’a  office,  where  they 
were  taken  out  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  architect’s 
head  clerk.  1 have  made  several  applications,  and  my 
solicitors  have  written  several  times  for  these  dimen- 
sions without  any  efiect,  and  the  only  alternative  1 have 
is  to  sue  the  quantity  clerk  for  the  deficient  amount. 
This  is  the  first  lime  I ever  was  refused  the  dimensions  or 
key  to  quantities.  Such  refusal  cannot  surely  be  defended. 

W.  H.  W. 


METBOPOLITAN  EATLWAT  SITES 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — Tour  correspondent  “J.  D.  M.,”  in  your  last 
week's  issue,  justly  points  out  tbe  waste  of  labour  on  tbe 
part  of  several  of  tbe  competitors  in  sending  detail  plans 
and  elevations  which  even  they  themselves  cannot  expect 
to  be  carried  out,  even  should  their  general  plans  be 
adopted. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, to  which  the  attention  of  whoever  makes  the  award 
should  be  directed,  namely,  that  some  of  the  compeiitors 
have  included  in  their  plans  adjoining  properties  w hich  do 
not  belong  to  the  company. 

In  preparing  plans  for  laying  out  estates  like  these,  it  is 
very  convenieni  and  easy  on  paper  to  shift  a boundary  a 
few  feet  more  or  less  here  and  there,  where  necessary  to 
obtain  a good  approach,  or  get  over  an  inconvenient  right 
of  light  or  other  diiliculty;  but  it  is  needless  to  p >mt  out 
that  such  plans  are  utterly  useless  for  practical  purposes, 
though  acting  greatly  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  plans  in  which 
tbe  proper  bouudaries,  with  all  their  attendant  iucon- 
veuiences,  are  honestly  adhered  to. 

It  may  bo  pleaded  iu  excuse  that  “ it  is  proposed  that 
the  additional  property  should  be  purchased ;"  but  eveix 
should  the  company  have  tho  (which  at  present  I 
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ehoiild  think  very  unlikely)  and  the  powers  to  do  so,  I 
mauiCttin  that  this  is  beside  the  question,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  plans  for  laying  out  and  utilising  the  surplus 
lands  ns  they  exist,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  most  of 
what  the  company  have  now  got,  and  not  go  in  for  more 
extended  laud  speculations,  the  success  of  which  can 
easily  be  judged  vrhen  the  land  has  to  be  bought  under 
compulsory  powers,  as  would  be  necessary  in  this  case. 


HALIFAX  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  OFFICES 
COilPETlTION. 

Sib, — I have  refrained  from  writing  concerning  this 
matter,  waiting  to  see  what  the  directors’  explanation 
of  their  conduct  to  me  could  be;  and  now  I see  what 
excuse  they  intend  making  for  not  only  breaking  faith 
with  me  after  instructing  me  to  prepare  the  drawings  and 
apecilications,  but  resolving  to  set  rr-y  plans  aside,  without 
allowing  me  the  opportunity,  or  even  the  dratcingi,  to 
obtain  tenders.  I nave  received  no  remuneration,  nor 
have  I been  satisfied  in  anv  way  wbatever;  but  have 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor. 

F.  W.  Hagen. 


MEilBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE 
mOFESSION. 

Sir, — Will  your  esteemed  correspondent  oblige  me  by 
8'aticg,  in  your  next  issue,  whether  he  considers  that 
“ taking  payment  from  builders  for  quantities  ” is  an  in- 
I'ringemeut  of  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bring  before  the  Council,  on  production  of 
proof? 

This  would  be  no  difficult  matter;  but  to  obtain 
potidve  evidence  of  taking  commissions  is  much  more  so, 
as  it  is  almost  always  done  ‘‘under  the  rose,"  tbongh,  I 
have  reason  to  think,  it  is  more  common  than  Mr.  Donald- 
son  appears  to  believe.  E. 


RAILWAY  COMPENSATIONS. 

TODD  Y.  TUE  JIETIIOPOLIT.VN  DISTRICT  R.tII,WAY 
COMP.5.NY. 

The  plaintiff  in  tLia  case  (Court  of  Common 
Pleas)  was  a bnilder,  and  he  sold  to  the  defend- 
ants fifteen  houses  in  Ecoleston-place,  Pimlico, 
and  also  Stanley  House,  Miloer-street,  and  the 
line  was  carried  through  this  property  in  a 
cutting.  The  purchase-money  was  paid,  but  the 
plaintiff  afterwards  claimed  further  compensa- 
tion upon  the  ground  that  his  adjoining  property 
had  been  “injuriously  affected,”  and  the  com- 
pensation jury  awarded  him  2001.  The  present 
action  was  to  enforce  this  hading. 

Mr.  Francis  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  H. 
Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Harrison  for  the  delendants. 

It  was  stated  that  in  making  the  railway  pumping- 
engines  were  set  up,  and  a large  quantity  of  water  was 
drawn  off,  and  the  coneequence  was  that  a settlement  took 
place  io  the  adjoining  houses.  The  question  was  whether 
the  plaintid'  could  legally  claim  compensation  in  respect 
of  this  settlement.  One  of  the  agreements  stated  that 
the  sum  originally  paid  was  to  be  in  full  compensation  for 
damage  by  severance  and  injury  to  adjoining  land  of  the 
vendor,  and  ‘‘  for  otherwise  injuriously  affecting  such  ad- 
joining land  ; " and  the  other  contained  similar  words. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question 
was  one  of  law,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a verdict  should 
be  entered  lor  the  plaintiff  for  Zall.  5$.  2d.,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  full  court. 

Mr.  Francis  hoped  that  as  this  claim  was  a small  one 
the  case  would  not  bo  allowed  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  otherwise  the  plaintiff  might 
be  put  to  enormous  expense. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  be  could  not  consent  to  this  coarse, 
because  the  question  was  a most  important  one,  aud  the 
decision  would  affect  many  other  claims. 

His  Lordship  (Mr.  Justice  Smith)  said  that  ho  could 
place  no  restriction  upon  the  defendauts. 


TO  REMOVE  PAINT  FROM  STONE. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  laafc  issue  a question  as 
to  removing  paint  from  stonework.  During  the 
past  summer,  in  restoring  a church,  under  Mr. 
Norton,  I had  to  clean  a pulpit  and  sedilia  in 
which  the  carving  and  tracery  were  almost  filled 
up  with  successive  coats  of  paint.  I was  in- 
formed that  common  washing  soda,  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  applied  hot,  would  remove 
it.  I found  that  31b.  of  soda  (cost  24d.)  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  laid  on  wiih  a common  paint- 
brush, answered  the  purpose  admirably,  soften- 
ing the  paint  in  a short  time,  so  that  it  was 
easily  removed  with  a stiff  scrubbing-brush  j 
afterwards,  on  adding  a few  ounces  of  potash  to 
the  solution,  it  softened  more  readily  than  with 
soda  only.  The  stone  io  both  cases  was  a fine 
freestone,  nob  unlike  Caen.  If  your  corre- 
spondent will  give  this  a trial,  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

S.  B.  Burton. 


Sir, — If  your  correspondent,  “ H.,”  can  place  the  font, 
i&c.,  in  a solution  of  pearlash,  or  common  potash,  be  wib 
find  the  paint  softened  in  a few  hours,  which  must  be  care- 
fully cleaned  off’,  and  the  font  placed  iu  the  solution  again 
if  necessary.  The  time  and  expense  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  coats  of  paint  to  take  off';  if  the  solution  be  applied 
hot  BO  much  the  better.  I have  had  it  used  to  clean  paint 
off  fonts  and  other  stonework,  several  times  effectually. 

J.  E. 


TOUTING. 

Sir, — A letter  received  by  a client,  which  I 
inclose,  has  led  me  to  consider  whether  the 
“ trade  ” of  an  architect  is  not  capable  of  still 
farther  development  than  the  writer  seems  to 
imagine. 

The  annouDcement  of  periodical  visits,  with 
“ plans  of  all  kinds  ready  prepared,”  might  be 
improved  by  haviog,  as  is  the  custom  with  many 
travelling  artistes  in  the  circus  and  show  line, 
an  agent  iu  advance,  who  might  have  some 
striking  illustrations  (nob  to  say  placards),  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  arrival  of  the 
great  principal,  with  his  sample-sheet  of  plans. 

An  Architect. 


Sib,— Having  occasion  to  travel  by  the  Ra.ilway  every 
fortnight  into  Fembrokeshire,  lamiu  a position  tounder- 
take  professional  work  in  your  district,  and  properly 
superintend  it,  and  so  save  my  clients  running  up  the 
always  unwelcome  and  sometimes  heavy  extra  account 
for  “ travelling  expenses," 

An  experience  of  some  fifteen  years  in  restoring 
churches,  and  erecting  houses  and  schools  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  will  enable  me  to  furnish  (if 
dejired)  plenty  of  references.  Any  information,  too,  re- 
specting the  dates  of  my  journeys  I shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  on  application. 

As  I cannot  write  many  of  these  letters,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  acquaint  your  neighbours  with  the  chance 
afforded  them  now,  I suspect,  for  the  first  time,  of 
securing  cheaply  all  the  advantages  commonly  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  a *‘ resident  architect.’' 

As  to  schools, — 

“ I have  plans  of  all  kinds  ready  prepared.” 

We  have  received  a copy  of  this  letter 
from  four  correspondents. 


TBE  BINGLEY  SEWERAGE  SCHEME. 

A Bradford  local  journal  thus  writes  of  what 
it  terms  “ A Novel  Sewerage  Method”  : — 

“ The  Bingley  Local  Board  of  Health  have  been  placed 
in  a peculiar  position  by  the  Home  Office.  The  Board 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  drainage 
of  the  town,  and  brought  their  difl'iciiUies  under  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  in  London.  A memorial  was  prepared, 
and  in  it  a suggestion  was  made  that  it  was  desirable  to 
hold  a local  inquiry  in  order  to  reconcile  certain  differences 
of  the  parties  interested.  The  Home  Secretary  sent  down 
Mr.  Eobert  Morgan  in  September  last;  and  ho  has 
reported  to  Mr.  Bruce  that  eewers  should  be  constructed 
throughout  a good  part  of  the  town  at  a sufficient  depth 
to  prevent  all  sewage  matter  from  entering  the  streams  or 
watercourses,  such  sewers  to  convey  all  sewage  matter  to 
land  suitable  for  its  utilisation  by  irrigation.  Tbo  Bingley 
Local  Board  have  decided  to  carry  out  the  scheme." 

We  would  remind  onr  friends  in  Bingley  and 
elsewhere  that  the  above  “ novel  method  " is  in 
no  ways  novel.  We  will  repeat  that,  until  all 
sewage  matter  is  kept  clear  from  dilution  by  the 
ordinary  surface  water  and  rain-ponr  of  onr  towns 
and  cities,  the  wild  waste  of  valuable  fertilising 
agents  will  go  on  unchecked,  and  sewage  can 
never  be  properly  or  profitably  utilised  for  irri- 
gation purposes. 


HOTELS. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hotels ; the  one  class 
devoted  to  purposes  of  recreation,  the  other  to 
those  of  business ; the  former  situated  more 
particularly  at  seaside  or  inland  watering-places, 
the  latter  in  towns.  It  is  with  the  first  of  these 
two  classes,  in  their  arrangements  and  adminis- 
tration, that  the  following  remarks  propose  to 
deal. 

During  the  last  few  years  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  in  the  erection  of  hotels,  the 
sites  being  chosen  with  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion, so  that  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situations 
may  , be  seen  to  their  greatest  advantage  j and 
the  utmost  facilities  have  been  offered  by  rail- 
ways for  getting  to  them.  Internally  all  the 
modern  appliances  for  ensuring  comfort  have 
been  adopted,  and  Art  has  lent  her  aid  to  throw 
a charm  over  the  whole,  in  order  that  the  most 
fastidious  taste  should  be  gratified.  Now,  bow  is  it 
that,  possessing  all  these  undoubted  advantages, 
the  shareholders  in  these  concerns,  in  such  a 
large  proportion  of  instances,  have  such  a meagre 
return  for  the  money  they  have  invested  ? 

One  fundamental  error  which  runs  through 
the  whole  is  that  of  taking  a wrong  model  for  a 
basis  on  which  to  work  out  the  design.  This 
model  is  that  of  the  club.  A very  short  con- 
sideration shows  that  the  two  establishments, 
the  club  and  the  hotel,  have  in  their  purposes 
very  diverse  requirements.  In  the  one  case 
all  the  members  are,  or  can  be,  known  to  one 
another.  Not  so  in  the  other  : a permanent  as 
against  a temporary  interest.  The  same  social 
status  of  the  mem  bers  in  the  one  j not  generally 
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80  in  the  other.  Publicity  in  a club  5 privacy  in 
a hotel,  all  the  more  urgent  in  this  case,  where 
females,  either  with  their  families  or  without 
them,  may  be  inmates.  In  a club,  too,  a homo 
for  one  large  family,  so  to  say,  is  the  guiding 
principle;  whereas,  in  a hotel,  it  is  that  of 
distinct  homes  for  many  familiee  accidentally 
brought  together.  This  distinction  in  principle 
gives  an  advantage  to  the  treatment  of  a club 
fatjade  in  its  simplicity  and  in  the  dignity  it 
derives  from  its  suite  of  state  rooms,  these 
qualities  being  entirely  wanting  in  the  hotel. 
Here  we  have  avast  aggregation  of  small  rooms, 
with  small  window  openings,  possessing  neither 
dignity  nor  repose. 

The  windows  look  like  pigeon-holes  in  con- 
traat  with  the  bulk  of  the  facade,  and  looking 
more  and  more  so  as  the  size  of  the  elevation  is 
increased.  This  appears  bad  enough  in  towns, 
but  in  the  country,  among  scenes  of  beanty,  it 
is  intensely  discordant.  And  as  there  are  so 
many  shareholders  in  these  concerns,  it  is  sad  to 
reflect  that  for  so  many  a shadow  must  be  cast 
over  some  of  our  fairest  scenes,  when  perhaps 
in  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  some  old 
ruin  or  glorious  landscape,  their  eyes  should 

alight  on  the  gaunt  mass  of  the  “ Hotel 

Company,  Limited,”  their  day-dreams  vanish, 
and  they  are  brought  down  to  the  sordid  cares 
of  life  again  in  reflecting  how,  to  raise  this  pile, 
80  much  money  has  gone  from  their  pockets, 
which  “ place  shall  know  it  no  more  for  ever.” 

Now  this  obtruding  of  itself  so  prominently, 
one  might  almost  say  vulgarly,  in  the  landscape 
is  a great  eyesore,  and  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  the  direction  the  remedy  ought  to  take 
should  be  towards  the  principles  which  prevail 
in  the  development  of  villages.  These  are  never 
an  eyesore,  but  lend  a human  interest  to  every 
scene.  In  fact,  these  institutions  should  be 
pleasure  villages,  not  palaces.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, too,  we  should  avoid  over-building,  as 
unfortunately  happens  much  too  frequently  at 
present,  as  if  indeed  numerona  rooms  could 
bring  numerous  customers.  Like  villages,  they 
should  grow  as  the  requirements  of  visitors 
demanded.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  an  empty 
hotel?  Its  internal  arrangements  are  not  such 
as  to  suit  a private  family,  however  large  or 
important.  We  have  one  now  in  our  recollec- 
tion which  was  typical,  being  grand  and  nearly 
always  empty,  and  those  who  have  experienced 
it  only  know  how  dreadfully  depressing  these 
large  hotels  are  when  in  this  condition.  One 
feels  subdued  and  ready  to  apologise  to  the 
waiters  for  bringing  them  through  such  a long 
perspective  of  corridors  to  wait  on  our  insigni- 
ficant selves,  and  when  the  bill  comes  we  hesi- 
tate to  demur  to  a few  pounds  extra  charge,  from 
a feeling  that  we  should  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  magnificence.  Well,  this  hotel’s 
ultimate  destiny  was  frequently  canvassed,  and 
being  at  a port,  the  only  thing  that  looked  at  all 
feasible  was  to  make  it  a granary. 

How  many  of  these  evils  would  bo  avoided  if 
in  designing  these  establishments  the  palatial 
style  were  abandoned  and  a more  rural  one 
adopted  ? They  should  be  built  in  independent 
sections,  to  form  bouses  or  suites  of  apartments, 
but  all  united  with  one  central  department. 
This  department  should  contain  the  hotel  coffee- 
rooms,  reading  aod  billiard  rooms,  smoking- 
room,  baths,  &c.,  and  the  enjoyment  of  these 
should  be  at  the  option  of  the  tenants.  Parties 
should  be  able  to  take  apartments  or  houses, 
with  service  from  the  central  department  or  of 
their  own  bringing,  as  they  wished.  It  should 
be  competent  for  them  to  buy  all  necessaries  at 
the  central  department,  instead  of  having  to 
seek  them  at  a distance,  and  have  all  cooking 
done  at  their  own  place  or  at  head-quarters, 
as  they  should  prefer.  Many,  too,  resort 
to  hotels  to  be  restored  to  health,  because 
there  they  find  many  conveniences  which  the 
ordinary  frowsy  lodging  does  not  possess;  but  it 
would  facilitate  their  recovery  if  they  could 
enjoy  these  advantages  without  at  the  same 
time  participating  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
surroundings. 

This  mode  of  arrangement  wonld  likewise  be 
of  great  advantage  to  those  who  like  a “ little 
place  out  of  town,”  who,  overworked  in  town, 
like  to  get  away  for  a little  quiet  at  odd  moments 
and  for  short  periods,  but  who  find  the  cost  and 
care  of  such  a place,  when  temporarily  unoccu- 
pied, a great  bar  to  its  enjoyment ; it  would 
enable  them  to  take  apartments  or  a house  per- 
manently, and  to  furnish  it  themselves ; and 
when  unoccupied,  it  might  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  central  administration.  No  notice  need  be 
giYen  of  their  intention  to  oocupy  their  places. 
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aa  they  would  be  always  in  a fit  state,  and,  of 
coarse,  meals,  stores,  &c.,  could  be  bad  on  the 
spot.  There  is  no  donbt,  too,  that  much  is  lost 
by  the  absence  of  that  personal  intercourse 
between  customer  and  landlord  which  existed  at 
tho  old  inns.  This  intercourse  might  be  revived 
by  sub-letting  the  house  to  others  who  would 
take  them  as  a matter  of  speculation,  and  who 
would  naturally  do  their  utmost  to  work  up  a 
connexion,  and  by  personal  exertion  and  courtesy 
induce  their  customers  to  repeat  their  visits. 
Above  all,  the  surroundings  should  be  more 
homely:  people  pay  for  recreation,  not  magnifi- 
cence, when  they  take  their  holidays.  Bat  as  it 
is  at  present,  empty  rooms,  unused  furniture,  un- 
employed servants  must  be  paid  for  somehow; 
and  if  the  money  is  not  got  out  of  grumbling 
customers,  it  must  be  out  of  grnmbiing  share- 
holders. Ihe  hotel  system  as  at  present  de- 
veloped is  manifestly  not  suited  to  the  English 
character,  and  it  is  with  a view  to  suggesting  a 
way  by  which  these  two  might  be  brought  into 
harmony  that  the  above  remarks  have  been 
written.  I, 


LETTERING  ON  STONE. 

Your  correspondent,  “ J.  M.,”  if  living  in  a 
arge  town , would  probably  do  best  to  buy  his  black 
cainb  ready  prepared  for  lettering,  it  being  kept 
)y  many  oil  and  colour  men;  and,  as  far  as  ray 
jxperience  goes,  is  the  custom.  To  prevent  the 
)il  running  into  the  stone,  let  him  give  the 
etters  a coat  of  gold  size  before  blacking  them, 
f marble,  isinglass  should  be  used. 

S.  B.  B. 


TEE  “BUILDER”  LIFEBOAT. 

Sir,— I was  pleased  to  see  in  your  paper  of  last  week,  a 
ettcr  frum  a correapuncient,  suggesting  that  a fund  should 
IB  raised,  amongst  those  eonuected  with  the  building  trade, 
or  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a lifeboat,  to  be  presented 
o the  Royal  Rational  Lifeboat  Inalitution.  As  be  sajs, — 
Rfeboats  hare  been  presented  to  it  by  many  leading  pro- 
essious  and  trades,  and  as  the  building  trade  is  so  largely 
epresented,  I sincerely  hope  that  his  project  may  be  ful- 
lied.  The  cost  of  a lifeboat,  boat-house,  transporting 
arriage,  and  all  apportenasces,  is  about  7QuL 
The  present  fleet  of  lifeboats  now  belonging  to  the 
Dstitotion  amounts  in  number  to  223,  aud  the  expenses 
f keeping  it  up  are  of  course  considerable.  H.  \V. 


A BUILDER’S  CHARGE  FOR  MAKING 
ESTIMATE. 

The  case  heard  at  the  County  Court,  Lewes, 
James  Peerless  v.  Countess  De  Naailles, — 
?a8  a claim  of  501.  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James 
'eerlesg,  builder  and  surveyor,  of  Eastbonroe, 
gainst  the  defendant,  occupying  Holywell 
iodge.  Mr.  Campion  Coles  was  for  the  plaio- 
ifl',  and  Mr.  Stiff  for  the  defence.  It  appeared 
bat  last  year  the  Conntess  was  desiroas  of 
taking  some  alterations  to  her  house ; and,  in 
onsequence,  her  architect,  Mr.  Ramble,  waited 
pon  the  plaintiff  with  instructions  for  him  to 
repare  a detailed  estimate.  He  did  so,  but  the 
'ork  was  not  given  to  him  ; it  was  carried  out 
y Mr.  Houusom.  Consequently,  plaintiff 
barged  for  his  labour  in  preparing  the  estimate 
wo  per  cent,  on  the  proposed  outlay,  which, 
dth  some  minor  charges  for  other  matters, 
mounted  to  601.  Mr.  Stiff  said  he  could  prove 
aat  the  plaintiff  sometimes  prepared  estimates, 
nd  made  no  charge,  whether  he  gob  the  work  or 
ot.  The  judge,  Mr.  Purner,  said  if  plaintiff  chose 
) do  so  that  was  entirely  at  his  own  option, 
le  had,  no  doubt,  a right  to  charge  a fair  sum 
)r  his  labour.  Mr.  Rumble,  Mr.  Henry  Card, 
ounty  Surveyor  for  East  Sussex,  and  Mr. 
harles  J.  Berry,  surveyor,  of  Lewes,  were 
ailed,  and  proved  that  they  had  looked  over  the 
stiraate,  and  considered  2 per  cent,  to  be  a fair 
ad  moderate  charge.  The  Judge  gave  a 
srdict  for  plainbifi’  for  tho  amount  claimed, 
ccepb  41.  paid  into  court. 


THE  LATE  MR.  DALE,  ARCHITECT. 
Sir, — As  an  old  and  constant  snbscriber  to 
our  valuable  journal,  and  being  to  a certain 
Etent  connected  with  a subject  which  has  lat- 
3rly  engrossed  the  attention  of  some  of  your 
jrrespondents,  culminating  last  week  in  an 
litorial  comment  on  Mr.  Dale,  the  architect,  of 
torey’s  Gate,  St.  James’s  Park  (as  also  con. 
2_cted  therewith),  I consider  it  my  duty  to  ap- 
•ise  you  that,  to  the  great  giief  of  his  family 
id  a large  circle  of  friends,  that  gentleman, 
ter  a short,  painful  illness,  departed  this  life 
ten  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  his 
cse  in  Warwick-square,  S.W.  He  was  at 


business  up  to  the  middle  of  the  week,  although 
very  unwell,  when  his  medical  advisers  enjoined 
perfect  rest,  quiet,  and  freedom  from  any  excite- 
ment ; but  it  was  in  vain.  To  me,  in  a business 
view,  it  is  a source  of  ccnaiderable  trouble  and 
anxiety,  as  he  was  moat  active,  energetic,  and 
attentive  to  the  matters  he  bad  in  hand  in  all 
their  details. 

I have,  Sir,  myself  refrained  hitherto  from  all 
participation  in  the  recent  correspondence  on 
the  BO  justly  called  “Erroneous  Estimating,” 
but  hope  to  have  your  permission  to  join  in  it 
when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Henry  R.  Wagner. 

17,  Palace-street,  Buclcingham  Gate, 


LES  DEUX  CHEVAUX  DE  BRONZE. 

AN  OVERTURE. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  two  Horses  ap- 
pointed to  bear  the  effigies  of  our  beloved  Queen 
and  lamented  Prince  Consort  respectively,  of 
late  established  in  front  of  the  building  known 
aa  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool, to  the  moat  respected  the  Editor  of  the 
Builder,  showeth : — 

That  your  petitioners  understand  that  they  are 
placed  in  their  present  position  by  the  Town 
Council. 

That  they  are  unaware  of  the  nature  of  a 
Town  Council,  but  suppose  it  to  be  a contrivance 
for  putting  up  statues ; only  in  that  case  they 
wonder  it  has  never  been  used  for  putting  up 
any  on  the  building  behind  them,  which  they 
hear  aay  is  wofully  bare  of  such  adornments. 

That  your  petitioners,  being  loyal  qnadrupeds, 
will  say  nothing  touching  the  aspect  of  the  Royal 
images  which  they  bear,  opining,  indeed,  that 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  thereon ; but  that 
as  regards  themselves,  being  conscious  that  they 
are  but  sbady-looking  brutes,  of  unconscionable 
size  and  questionable  anatomy,  they  feel  acutely 
that  they  have  been  made  unwilling  agents  in 
defacing  the  aspect  and  obscuring  the  view  of 
the  noble  building  against  which  they  are 
backed. 

That  your  petitioners  are  placed  upon  un- 
sightly pedestals  so  high  that  any  one  coming 
near  enough  to  examine  the  features  of  the 
Royal  efiigies  can  see  nothing  of  your  petitioners 
but  the  under  part  of  the  belly,  &c.,  and  that 
your  petitioners  have  a decided  objection  to 
being  studied  from  such  a point  of  view. 

Tliat  your  petitioners’  tails  are  switched  oat 
behind  in  an  absurd  and  preposterous  raauner. 

That  your  petitioners  are  on  these  grounds  the 
subject  of  comment  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
all  sensible  people. 

That  your  petitioners  have  heard  of  the  lion 
lying  down  with  the  lamb,  but  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  is  no  precedent  for  two  horses 
standing  up  with  four  lious,  all  of  row. 

That  your  petitioners  are  altogether  in  the 
wrong  shop,  and  feel  excessively  foolish. 

That  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  yonr 
petitioners  humbly  beg  that  you  will  graciously 
use  your  influence,  which  they  understand  is  con- 
siderable in  such  matters,  to  the  end  that  the 
aforesaid  Town  Council  may  be  made  use  of  iu 
transporting  them  to  some  suitable  situations, 
where  they  may  appear  aa  the  principal  objects 
of  attraction,  instead  of  being  eclipsed  by  a great 
building  behind  them,  and  getting  abused  for 
spoiling  its  appearance ; and  chat  they  may  be 
placed  upon  fleeing  pedestals  of  a decorous 
height. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  neigh,  &c. 

Given  from  the  Menagerie,  iu  front  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  in  the  borough  of 
Liverpool. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  10th  inst..  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  as  president,  gave  the  medals  to 
the  succesafal  students  as  follow  ; — Painting 
from  the  life,  Mr.  Frederick  Cottman;  drawing 
from  the  life,  Mr.  Douglas  Miller;  drawing  from 
the  antique,  Mr.  1C.  Hughes ; best  restoration 
from  the  antique,  Mr.  Abel  Tborneyoroft ; best 
copy  from  a painting  from  an  old  master — Rey- 
nolds’s  Sir  W illiam  Chambers — Mr.  William  Gair ; 
architectural  travelling  studentship,  Mr.  Walter 
Lonsdale,  for  a design  for  a national  mausoleum  j 
best  architectural  drawing,  Mr.  Henry  Hall ; 
best  model  from  the  antique,  Mr.  Abel  Thorney- 
croft ; aud  the  premium  of  lOi.  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  life  done  at  the  Academy 
during  the  present  year,  Mr.  F.  Cottman. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  president 


expressed  regret  that  the  year’s  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  was  not  up  to  the  mark; 
the  contests  for  most  of  the  prizes  were  dis- 
proportionate to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Still,  several  of 
the  students’  efforts  were  of  a highly  creditable 
description.  It  was  lamentable  that  one  of  the 
architectural  prizes  should  have  failed  to  induce 
more  than  one  student  to  compete.  I'he  presi- 
dent  then  adverted  to  the  forthcoming  exbibi- 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  as  one  to 
which  the  students  ought  to  pay  frequent  visits. 
It  would  far  surpass  the  previous  exhibition, 
interesting  and  successful  as  that  had  proved. 
Her  Majesty  bad  graciously  promised  to  contri- 
bute some  of  the  choicest  of  the  works  contained 
in  the  Royal  Galleries,  and  the  exhibition  would 
be  further  enriched  by  contributions  from  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and 
other  gentlemen.  The  exhibition  would  also 
contain  a number  of  noble  works  by  deceased 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  OF  SCIENCE. 
The  Leeds  Schools  of  Art  and  Science. — The 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  and  certifleates  gained  by  the 
students  took  this  year  the  form  of  a coni’er- 
sazione  and  public  meeting  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  Cookridge-street.  In  carrying  out  the 
former  the  picture-gallery  and  the  whole  of  the 
spacious  class-rooms  were  called  into  requisition 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  anti- 
quities. The  attendance  of  the  students  and 
their  friends,  and  of  the  general  public,  was 
exceedingly  large,  the  greatest  possible  interest 
being  manifested  in  the  exhibition.  The  public 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institnte.  Amongst  those 
present  on  tho  platform  were  Lord  Houghton, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Luccock  (president  of  the  institution). 
Sir  Andrew  Pairbairu,  Mr.  E.  Baines,  M P.,  and 
others.  Lord  Houghton  took  the  chair.  The 
report  said  ; — 

“ The  committee  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
following particulars  of  the  art  and  Bcieooe  classes  during 
the  past  jear  : — “ 

The  art  classes  have  made  great  progress  under  Dr. 
Puckett,  and  the  number  ol  pupils  has  considerably 
increased,  ^ 

,,  , . 1369.  1870. 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended 

during  the  jear 255  326 

showing  an  increase  of  71  pupils.  These  numbers  are 
exclusive  of  those  pupils  taught  in  the  day  schools.  The 
aumber  of  pupils  at  present  under  instruction  in  art  in 
the  boys’  school,  80;  girls’  school,  146— total,  22G  : thus 
making  a total  of  662  pupils  under  instruction  of  the  art 
masters  in  this  institution.  The  average  attendance  ia 
the  School  of  Art  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  120. 
The  number  of  students  who  have  entered  for  the  present 
quarter  being  210,  against  165  in  the  same  quarter  of 
1869 — an  increase  of  45  pupils. 

The  science  classes  have  been  held  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mathematics, 
and  theoretical  mechanics,  in  addition  to  tne  sulijecta 
taught  iu  (he  School  of  Art,  practical,  plane,  and  solid 
geometry,  maobiue  coustructionaad  drawing,  and  building 
construction.  “ 

SciENCB  EXAillNATrONS. 

„ 1869.  1870. 

No.  of  students  obtaining 

certilicates  38  4l 

No.  of  Queen’s  Prizes 8 1.5 

No.  of  Certilicates  76  07 

No  of  Medals  f silver  bronze  silver  bronze 

I 2 111 

Lord  Houghton  said  In  the  prizes  which  I 
have  to  distribute  this  evening,  I would  lay 
especial  stress  upon  those  which  have  regard  to 
the  study  of  science,  because  what  we  call 
science  is,  in  fact,  knowledge.  The  words  are 
really  the  same.  The  entire  difference  between 
a boy  who  presents  himself  at  any  one  of  your 
great  manufactories  and  asks  for  employment, 
and  who  has  had,  say,  a soieutifio  education,  and 
one  who  has  not,  is,  that  the  one  who  has  had  a 
scientific  education  even  of  the  most  elementary 
character  hioivs  where  to  put  his  hand;  he 
knows  the  relation — at  least,  if  he  does  nob 
know  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
machine  that  he  sees  before  him,  he  has  gob 
elements  from  which  practice  will  make  him 
learn,  and  he  has  the  foundation  of  thought,  and 
tho  habit  of  connecting  one  fact  with  another. 

I have  also  to  distribute  prizes  connected  with 
art ; and  here  you  get  into  a totally  different 
order  of  thought,  and  a totally  different  series  of 
objects  and  of  purposes.  You  see  a picture  or  a 
drawing  before  you,  aud  you  ask,  “ What  is  the 
use  of  it  ? ” The  only  way  to  show  the  use  of  it 
is  to  suppose  there  is  something  in  the  human 
mind,  some  interest  which  is  natural  to  mankind 
which  makes  this  thing  matter  of  use.  I have 
no  doubt  to  an  Ashantee  savage  there  would  be 
no  use  whatever  iu  a picture  except  the  peculi- 
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arity  of  bright  colour  which  might  please  his 
eye  5 and  therefore  a picture  in  which  there 
was  nothing  but  bright  reds  and  yellows 
would  be  the  thing  he  would  like  the 
best.  But  art  grows  up  in.  the  human 
mind  with  cirilisation.  It  grows  up  very 

unequally.  Some  nations  develop  it  very  early, 
and  develop  it  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
as  the  old  Greeks  did— a little  people— the  whole 
population  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the  town 
of  Leeds,  and  yet  who  developed  in  a couple  of 
hundred  years  or  lees  more  art  than  has  been 
developed  in  the  whole  world  perhaps  before  or 
since,  and  has  left  models  which  you  have  got  in 
your  room  there,  and  which  you  look  upon  every 
day  with  pleasure.  But  this  sentiment  of  art 
remains  perpetual  in  the  human  breast.  The 
young  poet,  Keats,  who  you  know  was  a chemist  s 
apprentice,  a man  of  no  particular  culture  or 
education,  except  what  his  own  wonderful 
development  gave  him,  began  his  greatest 
poem  with  this  line,  “ A thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  for  ever.”  The  line  was  laughed  at  very 
much  at  the  time.  All  the  fine  critics  said  it 
was  a ridiculous  thing.  The  poor  boy  was  hnntod 
down.  He  had  a bad  constitution,  and  he  died 
yonng,  and  was  said  to  be  " done  to  death  ” by 
the  critics.  Not  that  I believe  that,  for  he  was 
rather  a brave  fellow  than  not.  But  one  day 
when  I was  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  where 
were  collected  together  all  the  most  wonderful 
works  of  art  that  England  could  produce,  it 
struck  me  as  very  interesting  that  the  gentlemen 
who  collected  together  that  great  exhibition  could 
find  no  better  sentence  to  put  over  the  great  gate- 
way of  it  than  the  first  lino  of  the  poor  young 
chemist  boy’s  poem, — 

“ A thiug  of  beauty  ia  a joy  for  ever.” 

And  the  reason  why  that  line  will  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language  lasts  is  that  it  ia  thoroughly 
and  simply  true. 

The  Penzance  ScJiool  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
numerous  friends  and  patrons  of  this  school, 
with  relatives  and  well-wishers  of  the  students, 
assembled  in  the  studio  at  Kegent  House,  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  giving  prizes  to  the 
pnpils  for  the  past  year.  The  mayor  presided. 
The  report  said  : — 

“Tour  coiDTuittee  have  plearure  in  stating  thnt,  after 
having  paid  off  the  contract  for  enlarging  the  school  ac- 
commoSationa,  they  find  the  school-fond  is  bat  6L  23.  9d. 
in  debt  to  tbe  treasurer  — a debt  which  it  ia  trusted  will 
soon  be  discharged. 

The  number  of  students  slightly  decreases  from  the  re- 
porting of  last  year,  bnt  the  same  ought  perhaps  to  bo 
accounted  for  by  a retnemhrance  of  the  Tcmarkably  line 
season  through  which  we  have  lately  passed  ; the  influence 
of  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  compact  school-classes. 
At  present,  the  head  master  states  that  the  classes  are 
filling  np  exceedingly  well. 

In  art,  the  number  of  prizes  is  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  in  science,  though  we  have  to  report  only  one 
prize  taken,  yet,  on  tbe  whole,  the  result  is  satisfactory 

The  Bristol  School  of  Ari.— The  prizes  and 
certificates  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
department  at  tbe  last  examination  of  this 
school  were  publicly  distributed  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  of  High- 
more-court,  near  Gloucester.  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles  presided,  and  there  was  a very  large 
attendance.  The  pretident  remarked  that  the 
school  had  done  exceedingly  well  during  the  past 
year,  two  Queen’s  and  many  other  good  prizes 
having  been  gained  by  the  pupils,  whilst  the 
works  of  twenty  pupils  had  been  retained  at 
Kensington  to  be  put  in  competition  for  the  gold 
medal.  He  said  the  institution  was  hampered 
with  a debt  of  G501.,  and  that  whilst  schools  of 
art  were  assisted  in  other  towns  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  nothing  was  done  for  that 
school  by  the  corporation.  Mr.  Parry  then 
delivered  <a  very  able  addrees  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  art  study.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the 
necessity  of  studying  art  thoroughly,  as  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  England  morally  and  pecuniarily  j 
and,  in  reference  to  our  schools  of  art,  said 
the  system  that  had  been  adopted  was 
very  goed  np  to  a certain  point : the  ele- 
mentary teaching  was  very  good,  but  the 
advanced  teaching  was  very  inferior,  and  tbe 
highly  advanced  almost  non-existent.  France 
and  Germany  had  entirely  beaten  us  in  the 
matter  of  art,  because  they  had  gone  more  per- 
tinaciously on  to  a thoroughly  complete  course. 
They  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  technical  ele- 
mentary beginning  of  art,  and  had  gone  at  once 
into  tbe  higher  branches.  It  was  to  this,  if  the 
English  as  a nation  would  excel,  that  they  must 
pay  attention.  After  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  president,  to 
Mr.  Parry,  and  to  the  head-master  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Smith. 

lfev:ca&tle^^lnder•Lyne  School  of  Art.  — The 


annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  in 
the  Guildhall,  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Stamer,  bart.,  pre- 
siding. The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  tbe 
school  was  read  by  Mr.  Earl,  the  secretary.  It 
spoke  satisfactorily  of  the  advance  of  the  school, 
an  increase  both  in  attendance  and  results  being 
recorded.  The  pecuniary  support  given  was, 
however,  so  small  as  to  greatly  cripple  its  efforts, 
and  diminish  its  usefnlness ; and  so  long  as  the 
income  barely  met  the  expenses  the  committee 
would  be  unable  to  offer  local  prizes,  and  would 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Science  and 
ArbDepartment.  The  financial  statement  showed 
asmall  balance  inthe  treasurer’s  hand.  Thereporb 
of  the  master  stated  that  the  school  continued 
to  progress,  and  that  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion  in  March  last,  22  students  were  examined, 
of  whom  11  passed,  and  three  won  prizes.  The 
drawings  of  39  students  were  forwarded  in 
April,  in  national  competition,  of  which  those  of 
37  were  satisfactory,  and  4 prizes  were  awarded. 
Iq  addition,  H.  Baggaley  obtained  a free  student- 
ship, and  W.  P.  Rhodes  a national  scholarship. 
This  school  competed  for  the  bonnsea  offered  by 
the  Department  to  the  schools  which  had  made 
the  greatest  progress,  100  schools  competing, 
and  Mr.  Bacon,  the  master,  received  an  award 
of  101. 


CHtJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chdldon. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Chal- 
don,  after  undergoing  a restoration,  has  been 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  As  was 
announced  some  time  ago,  when  the  work  was 
commenced,  some  wall  paintings  were  discovered 
in  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  representing  the 
future  world.  They  are  supposed  to  be  some  of 
the  finest  in  England,  and,  under  the  care  of 
the  Surrey  Archmologioal  Society,  have  been 
carefully  preserved. 

Tunbridge  lUells. — The  new  church  of  St. 
Stephen  has  been  opened,  by  special  license 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hitch- 
cock, as  a mission  church,  in  which  the  founder 
himself  will  minister.  The  architecture  is  what 
may  be  termed  Domestic  Gothic,  and  the  edifice 
contains  about  2o0  sittings,  the  contract  price 
being  G70I.,  bub  this  does  not  of  course  represent 
the  whole  cost,  inasmuch  as  there  are  the 
fittings,  the  organ,  and  other  addenda.  The 
church  is  composed  of  red  brick  with  tile  facings ; 
it  has  an  arch-timbered  roof,  and  it  is  lighted 
with  dormer  windows  at  the  sides,  and  two  large 
ones  at  both  ends,  consisting  of  cathedral  glass, — 
rough  British  plate,  Tbe  east  window  is  of  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
and  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  in  which  the 
central  figure  is  the  Redeemer,  portrayed  as 
the  Good  Shepherd.  All  the  seats,  which  are  of 
stained  deal,  aro  free.  Tbe  building  is  heated 
by  means  of  a stove  (by  Parrett),  which  is  placed 
underneath  the  centre  aisle.  The  nave  is  44  ft. 
long  and  24  ft.  wide.  There  is  a chancel,  the 
roof  being  painted  with  an  occasional  text  of 
Scripture  introduced.  The  pavement  is  of  Maw’s 
tesselated  tiles.  The  gas-fittings  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hart  & Co,,  of  London.  The  church, 
which  is  in  tbe  form  of  a cross,  was  buiit  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Wheatley  & Sons,  of  Tunbridge, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr,  A.  C.  Blomfield,  of 
London ; Mr.  Wright  being  the  resident  archi- 
tect. 

Highclere. — As  we  announced  some  weeks  ago, 
the  new  parish  church  at  Highclere  was  conse- 
crated and  opened  at  the  end  of  last  month. 

Bristol. — The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of 
St.Mary,  Tyndall’s  Park,  has  been  laid.  When 
erected,  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  iron  structure 
in  which  tbe  Rev.  W.  F.  Bryant  has  ministered 
during  tbe  last  few  years.  Under  the  present 
contract  only  a portion  of  the  work  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Tbe  contract  price  for  this  section 
of  the  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  J. 
Diment,  is  9b01.,  and  it  includes  the  chancel, 
the  transept,  and  two  bays  of  the  nave,  besides  a 
vestry-room  for  the  clergy,  and  a vestry  for  the 
choir.  The  church  will  be  built  in  tbe  Decorated 
style  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  will  accommodate  720  persons  comfortably, 
which  may  be  increased  to  750  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chairs  when  extra  accommodation  may  be 
required.  The  whole  of  the  sittings  will  be 
free.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  a chancel,  40  ft. 
in  length,  a transept  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  a nave,  which  will  have  two  aisle.  The 
nave  will  be  84  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  2G  ft.  wide. 
The  aisles  will  be  12  ft.  wide.  Tbe  great  in- 
equality of  the  ground  towards  the  sonth  affords 


means  for  introducing  a couple  of  vestries,  a 
priests’  vestry,  and  a choir  vestry,  underneath  ; 
and  a wide  staircase  will  be  provided  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  which  will  bring  the 
clergy  and  choir  up  to  the  south  transept,  from 
which  they  will  pass  into  the  chancel.  The 
transepts  will  be  at  right  angels  with  the  choir, 
and  there  will  be  a considrable  clearstory  and  a 
steeple  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It  is 
hoped  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  com- 
mence the  second  part  of  the  bnilding  im- 
mediately  after  the  completion  of  the  first ; but 
as  the  total  cost  of  the  church  will  be  between 
8,0001.  and  9,000Z.,  the  period  of  the  completion 
of  the  edifice  is  problematical. 

Great  Bnrstead,  Billcricay.—Aa  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  interior  of  the  parish 
church.  Tbe  long-condemned  gallery,  in  which 
the  organ  was  placed,  has,  with  the  pews  under- 
neath it,  been  removed,  and  the  organ  has  been 
renovated  and  re-erected  beneath  in  an  organ-  • 
chamber,  elevated  abont  two  feet  from  the  i 
ground,  and  a little  in  advance  of  the  western 
arch,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  & Co.,  of  London.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  first  step  in  the  right  direc.  • 
tion  will  be  followed,  if  not  by  the  repewing  of 
the  church,  at  any  rate  by  tbe  cutting  down  of 
the  present  high  pews,  and  the  placing  of  the  : 
pulpit  and  desk  in  a more  eligible  position. 

Armley  Sail. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  ■ 
church  at  Armley  Hall  has  been  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  building  is  to  replace  a i 
temporary  one  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Leeds  Church  Extension  Society,  and  will  cost  i 
between  3,0001.  and  4,0001. 

Dvffryn,  near  Neath. — The  fonndation-stoneof  I 
the  new  church  of  St.  Matthew,  for  tbe  benefit  . 
of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Cadox-  ^ 
ton  and  Skewen  baa  been  laid. 

Radcliffe.—ThQ  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened  for  Divine  service.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  the  roof  (an  open-timbered  one),  had 
given  unmistakable  signs  of  being  in  a danger- 
ous state,  and  the  churchwardens  determined  i 
upon  its  restoration.  The  clearstory  walls  wer»  i 
also  in  a dilapidated  condition,  aud  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  them.  The  dilapidated  con-  . 
dition  of  the  clearstory  was  in  great  part  due  < 
to  the  interments  which  (most  of  them  long  ■ 
ago)  had  taken  place  aroimd  the  nave  pillars, - 
by  the  graves  being  actually  below  their  foun-  i 
dations.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  where  i 
practicable,  the  ancient  features  of  the  roof.  It 
consists  of  four  “ principal  beams,”  panelled  i 
and  moulded,  having  in  the  centre  angels  with 
outspread  wings,  aud  holding  the  emblems  of 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  &;o.  The  plumber’s  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mrs.  Colley,  of  Radcliffal 
Bridge,  and  the  masonry  by  Messrs.  Hall 
Ogden,  of  Bury.  The  work  has  been  carried’ 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Woodlcsford. — At  Wcodlesford,  near  Leeds,  a 
new  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  been 
oonsecrated  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church 
is  in  the  fourteenth-century  period  of  Gothic, 
and  from  the  hill  on  the  south  and  east  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object.  The  tower  is  on  the 
south  side,  ac  joining  the  transept,  with  stone 
staircase  to  bell-chamber,  containing  peal  of  six 
bells  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank,  of  London. 
Tbe  spire  rises  to  140  ft.,  including  iron  vane.i 
Tbe  material  used  is  Oulton  stone.  The  interiorr 
is  divided  into  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
transept,  vestry  on  the  north  side,  adjoining  the 
north  transept,  organ-chapel  under  tbe  tower,' 
and  south  porch.  The  east  window  is  a four- 
light,  the  head  being  in  three  quatrefoil  openings^ 
and  is-  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London.  The  north  and  south 
chancel  windows  are  each  two-light  with  trefoil 
heads,  and  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  The 
transept  windows  are  three-light,  with  rose  win'! 
dows  over.  The  windows  to  nave  are  two-light’ 
with  traceried  heads,  &c.  The  west  windowf 
are  three  single  lights,  with  trefoil  heads,  anc 
rose  windows  over,  and  are  filled  with  stainec 
glass.  The  entrance  is  through  the  south  porch 
Massive  arches,  supported  on  Caen  stone  capf 
and  corbels,  and  red  Devonshire  marble  shafts' 
separate  the  chancel  and  nave,  and  nave  fron' 
transepts,  organ  chapel,  and  vestry.  Tbe  navt 
roof  is  open-timbered,  boarded,  stained  ant 
varnished;  and  the  curved  principals  aro  sop' 
ported  on  Caen  stone  caps,  red  stone  octagona 
shafts,  and  carved  Caen  stone  corbels,  witl 
figures  of  the  prophets,  &o.  The  chancel  roof  ii 
similar  to  the  nave,  and  the  principals  are  sup 
ported  on  Caen  stone  caps,  red  marble  shafts 
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and  Caen  stone  corbels  of  the  evangelists,  &c. 
The  chancel  and  sacrarium  are  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles  by  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.  The 
seats  to  nave  and  transepts  are  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  choir  seats  and  priests’ 
stalls  are  of  oak.  The  chancel  is  faced  with 
cleansed  stone  inside,  and  the  nave  and  transept 
walls  are  plastered  and  colour  washed.  A Caen 
stone  low  wall,  pierced  with  quatrefoils,  divides 
the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  screens  to  the 
vestry  and  organ  are  of  pitch  pine,  varnished. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  caps, 
red  and  green  shafts  of  Irish  marble,  bases, 
moulded  and  carved  cornice.  There  are  five 
panels,  three  of  which  are  sculptured,  repre- 
senting the  Transfiguration,  Christ’s  Charge  to 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Pelican  and  Young.  The  font 
is  circular,  of  Caen  stone,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  and  red  and  green  marble  shafts,  and  has 
four  circular  carved  panels,  the  chief  one  being 
the  Agnus  Dei.  A raised  gilded  text  runs  round 
the  font.  The  carved  corbels  to  chancel  arch 
are  angels  playing  harps  and  trumpets,  which 
are  gilded.  The  general  carving,  and  font  and 
pulpit,  were  executed  from  the  drawings  of  the 
architects,  by  Mr.  Charles  Mawer,  of  Leeds ; and 
all  the  interior  carving  is  in  Caen  stone.  The 
brass  fittings  were  supplied  by  Hart,  Son,  Peard, 
& Co.,  of  London.  The  general  contractors 
were: — Mason,  Thomas  Burton,  Methley ; joiner, 
George  Lockwood,  Woodlesford  ; slater,  Watson 
& Wormald  j plumber,  JosephLindtey;  painters, 
Wood  & Son ; plasterer,  James  Brantoar,  all  of 
Leeds.  The  church  is  heated  by  hot  water. 
Ihe  organ  was  executed  by  Kadcliffe  & Sagar, 
Df  Leeds.  The  cost  of  all,  including  organ,  was 
1,5001.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Perkin  & 
Son,  of  Leeds. 

Stourbridge.— St.  Mark’s  Church,  Stamber- 
hil),  has  been  consecrated.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Stourbridge,  architect,  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
jhnrcb,  with  ■-lOO  sittings,  which  plans  were 
idopted,  and  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Horton, 
milder,  of  Brierley-hill,  were  accepted.  The 
jost  of  the  work  was  estimated  at  under  2,0001., 
3Ut  the  extra  expenses  attendant  on  the  site, 
.evening,  bnilding  boundary  walls,  warming  and 
Jghtiug,  &c.,  brought  the  total  to  3,00Ul.  in 
•ound  numbers.  The  memorial  stone  was  laid  by 
jady  Lyttelton  in  November,  1869.  The  fabric 
s of  brick,  with  freestone  facings.  It  has  a nave 
vith  aisles,  and  an  apsidal  chancel,  with  vestry 
m its  north  side;  five  pointed  arches  on  each 
ide  of  the  nave  separate  it  from  the  aisles, 
vhich  arches  are  supported  by  iron  columns 
vith  Early  English  foliage  on  their  caps.  A 
ilearstory  of  small  cinquefoil  windows  ranges 
.long  at  the  spring  of  the  nave  roof,  and  the 
oofing  throughout  is  of  open  timber-work, 
teeply  pitched,  and  bound  with  iron  rods  to 
irotect  it  from  any  settlement  which  might  be 
ccasioned  to  the  building  by  the  mines  in  the 
icinity.  la  the  aisles  are  single-light  windows, 
?hilo  those  of  the  apse  are  two-lights,  the  central 
r east  window  being  of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs, 
i^ard  & Hughes,  of  London.  It  represents  the 
Ifocifixion  and  Resurrection,  the  Good  Shep- 
erd,  and  the  Sower  of  tbe  Seed.  The  other 
'indows  of  the  apse  will,  no  doubt  be,  by  and 
y,  similarly  adorned,  and  the  blank  walls  be- 
eath  covered  with  a reredos  and  mural  paint- 
ig.  The  seats  are  of  varnished  deal  and  open, 
nd  red  and  blue  tiles  are  laid  on  the  floor! 
be  principal  porch  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ave,  and  there  is  a door  at  the  west  end,  and 
ae  to  the  vestry. 


FROM  IRELAND. 

DulUn. — New  offices  have  been  built  for  the 
nglibh  and  Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Com- 
iny,  at  No.  41,  Lower  Sackville-street,  by 
.easrs.  Cockburn  & Sous,  builders,  from  designs 
? Mr.  William  Sterling,  architect.  The  style 
lopted  is  Italian.  The  materials  used  are 
ortlaud  and  Bath  stone.  The  treatment  of 
le  ground  story  was  suggested  by  the  advan- 
ges  to  be  derived  by  [the  throwing  back  of  the 
ain  offices  from  the  footway,  and  thereby  re- 
ovicg  the  officials  from  the  noise  and  inter- 
.ption  attendant  on  being  brought  too  close  to 
leading  thoroughfare.  Tbe  basement  story  is 
vided  into  well  lighted  and  ventilated  offices, 
which  a distinct  entrance  is  gained  by  a 
gbt  of_  steps.  This  was  ttfeoted  by  making 
ir  Doric  columns  of  Portland  stone  support 
9 main  front  wall,  and  thereby  leaving  a 
roh,  within  which  the  eastern  windows  of  the 
incipal  offices  and  the  hall  door  are  placed, 
te  ohimneypieces,  superb  gas-fittings,  grates, 


&c.,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hodges ; the 
encaustic  tiles  and  embossed  glass  were  pro- 
cured at  tbe  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sibthorp. 
The  coat  of  the  structure  was  4,000Z. 

Holywood, — The  Belfait  News  Letter  reports 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stones  of  a Metho- 
dist church  and  school-house,  in  this  small  town. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  erected  in  the  modern 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  of  fine  red  brick, 
with  Sorabo  string-couraes  or  facings.  It  is  to 
be  60  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  broad,  and  will 
accommodate  380  sitters,  Tbe  fittings  and  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  to  be  constrncted  on 
the  most  improved  system.  The  cost  of  the 
bnilding  is  estimated  at  1,800J.  The  plana  and 
specifications  were  provided  by  Mr.  Jas.  Kendal, 
the  builder  being  Mr.  William  Nimmock. 


§0ijlis 

A Book  of  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Age,  from  Personal  Ac(^aintance.  By 
S.  0,  Hall,  F.S.A.  Loudon:  Virtue  & Co. 
1870. 

When  Mr.  Carter  Hall  first  gave  the  public, 
frotn  a lecturer's  platform,  some  of  bis  recol- 
lections of  the  many  eminent  men  and  women 
he  had  known  during  a long  and  laborious 
literary  life,  we  told  our  readers  of  the  deeply, 
interesting  nature  of  his  discourse,  and  pointed 
out  the  exceptional  cirenmstances  which  had 
enabled  him  to  speak  of  so  many  with  intimate 
knowledge.  The  lectures  were  elaborated,  and 
were  published  in  the  Ari  Journal.  Still  finding 
favour,  additional  memories  have  been  recorded 
the  previous  notices  enlarged,  and,  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  numerous  other  illustrations, 
they  have  now  taken  the  shape  of  a beautiful 
volume,  full  of  interest,  and  destined  to  live. 
Let  us  dip  into  it  for  a few  quotations.  Mr.  Hull 
is  always  happiest  when  he  is  praising.  Thus, 
when  speaking  of  Moore, — “ His  stern  independ-' 
enoe  might  have  yielded  to  temptations  such  as 
few  receive  and  very  few  resist ; he  preserved  it 
to  the  last,  under  circumstances  such  as  any  of 
his  many  great  and  wealthy  friends  would  have 
called  ‘poverty.’  Of  luxuries,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  career  to  its  close,  he  had 
literally  none.  His  necessities  were  at  times 
severe,  but  they  were  never  published  to  the 
world, — nay,  were  never  obtruded  even  on  those 
who  could,  and  certainly  would,  have  made  them 
less.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  faithful, 
affectionate,  and  considerate.  ‘At  home’  he 
was  ever  loving  and  beloved ; there  he  was 
happiest  by  rendering  bis  limited  circle  happy. 
Let  it  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  that  ever,  amid 
privations  and  temptations,  the  allurements  of 
grandeur  and  the  suggestions  of  poverty,  he 
preserved  his  self-respect;  bequeathing  no  pro- 
perty,  but  leaving  no  debts  j having  had  no 
‘testimonial’  of  acknowledgment  or  reward; 
seeking  none, — nay,  avoiding  any  ; makin" 
millions  his  debtors  for  intense  delight,  and 
acknowledging  himself  paid  by  ‘ the  poei’a  mead, 
the  tribute  of  a smile;’  never  truckling  to 
power;  labouring  ardently  and  honestly  for  his 
political  faith,  but  never  lending  to  party  that 
which  was  meant  for  mankind ; proud,  and 
rightly  proud,  of  his  self-obtained  position;  but 
neither  scorning  nor  slighting  the  humble  root 
from  which  he  sprang.” 

We  read  with  regret  that  a marble  slab  record- 
ing  the  date  of  the  poet’s  birth,  and  placed  by 
Mr.  Hall  on  the  front  of  the  house.  No.  12, 
Aungier-street,  Dublin,  where  the  poet  was  born, 
has  been  taken  down  by  tbe  present  occupant ! 

It  is  just  now  proposed  (let  us  say  by  the  way), 
if  a small  sum  of  money  can  be  raised,  to  ereot 
a memorial  window  to  Moore  in  Bromham  Chnrch, 
under  the  shadow  of  whoso  walls  his  remains, 
with  those  of  his  wife,  now  rest. 

Mr.  Hall  records  the  burial  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. In  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  famous  for 
centuries— memories  inscribed  on  every  dark  oak 
panel  of  that  solemn  room  for  tbe  mind’s  eye  to 
read,  they  waited  the  coming  of  the  dead  '—illus- 
trious mourners  many  of  them,  whose  own  resting- 
places  were  foreshadowed  there  under  the  fretted 
roof  of  England’s  proudest  mausoleum  of  her 
heroes  of  pen  and  sword.  It  was  a dark  and 
gloomy  day, — 

“ The  saa’s  eye  had  a sickly  glare.” 

There  was  solemn  and  impressive  silence — every 
footfall  had  a sound — as  they  followed  the  poet 
Milmau,  who  read  the  touching  burial  service 
for  the  dead.  And  in  Poets’  Corner  they  placeij 


Thomas  Campbell,  A lengthened  pause  pre- 
ceded tbe  words,  ” Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;” 
there  advanced  from  the  throng  a Polish  officer, 
one  of  the  many  of  his  unhappy  nation  there 
assembled.  Ho  dropped  upon  the  coffin-lid  some 
earth  gathered  for  the  purpose  from  the  grave  of 
Kosciusko.  The  effect  was  startling ; but  it 
became  a thrill — the  hearts  of  all  there  present 
beating  audibly — when  immediately  afterwards, 
as  tbe  venerable  dean  uttered  the  words,  “ I 
heard  a voice  from  heaven,”  a thunder-clap 
shook  the  old  Abbey — aisles,  pillars,  and  roof. 
He  paused ; the  pause  continued  full  a minute, 
and  as  the  awful  sound  subsided,  the  assembly 
heard  the  sentence  finished — ‘‘  they  rest  from 
their  labours ! ” 

” When  I first  knew  Thomas  Hood,"  says  our 
author,  “his  star  was  but  rising;  when  I saw 
him  last,  he  was  on  his  death-bed  ; his  forty-sii 
years  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  having 
been  passed  in  so  weak  a state  of  health,  that 
day  by  day  there  was  perpetual  dread  that  at 
any  moment  might  ‘ tbe  silver  cord  be  loosed, 
and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken.’  Continual 
bodily  BoSering  was  not  the  ouly  trial  to  which 
this  fine  spirit  was  subjected.  The  world  beard 
no  wail  from  his  lips;  no  appeal  for  sympathy 
ever  came  from  his  pen  ; his  high  heart  endured 
in  silence  ; and,  without  a murmur  of  complaint, 
ho  died.  Yet  it  is  no  secret  now  that  for  many 
years  he  had  a fierce  struggle  with  poverty ; 
enjoying  no  luxuries  and  few  comforts;  his 
‘means’  derived  from  ‘daily  toil  for  daily 
bread.’  A skeleton  stood  ever  beside  his  bed, 
mocking  his  ‘ infinite  jest  and  most  excellent 
fancy  j’  converting  into  a succession  of  sobs 
those  ‘fidshea  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to 
set  the  table  in  a roar.’  At  the  time  when 
neatly  every  drawing-room,  attic,  and  kitchen, — 
when  every  class  and  order  of  society *wa8*mado 
merry  and  buppy  by  the  brilliant  fancies  and 
genuine  humour  of  Thomas  Hood,  be  was  enduring 
pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind.”  Nearly  all 
ilia  quaint  conceits,  his  playful  sallies,  and  his 
sparks  from  words  were  given  to  the  printer 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  wrote,  propped  up  by 
pillows;  oontinnally, continually,  it  was  tbe  same, 
up  to  the  day  that  gave  him  freedom  from  the 
flesh.  Yet  it  was  a genial  and  kindly  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  so  frail  a tenement  of  clay.  Although 
his  existence  was  a long  disease  rather  than  a 
life,  he  was  singularly  free  from  all  cumbrance 
of  bitterness  and  harshness.  Feeling  strongly 
for  the  sufferings  of  others,  he  was  entirely  un- 
selfish,  ever  gracions,  considerate,  and  kind. 
Though  perpetually  dealing  with  tbe  burlesque, 
he  never  indulged  in  personal  satire.  We  find 
no  passage  that  could  have  injured  a single 
living  person.  Never  did  bis  wit  verge  upon 
indelicacy  ; never  did  his  facetious  muse  treat 
a solemn  or  sacred  theme  with  levity  or  in- 
difference. 

Lady  Morgan  had  an  idea  that  she  might  be 
the  means  of  bringing  together  in  fraternal 
intercourse  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  talent  on  a more  extensive  scale  than 
was  possible  in  her  maisonnette.  We  remember 
the  occurrence,  and  most  condense  Mr.  Hall’s 
account  of  it.  Mr.  Mackinuon,  of  Hyde  Park- 
place,  had  a large  house,  a suite  of  rooms  capable 
of  ‘‘  entertaining  ” many,  and,  in  partnership 
with  that  estimable  gentleman,  Lady  Morgan’s 
plan  was  to  be  carried  out.  He  was  to  issue 
cards  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  order;  she 
to  those  who  were  eminent  in  literature,  science, 
and  art.  The  cards  were  printed  accordingly. 
They  expressed  that  Lady  Morgan  and  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnou  desired  to  be  honoured  with  the  com- 
pany of  So-and-so,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
July  16th.  It  was  certainly  somewhat  startling 
to  read  the  names  thus  joined ; it  was  known 
that  the  one  was  a widow,  the  other  a widower; 
and  there  was  consequently  no  just  cause  or 
impediment  why  they  two  should  not  be  joined 
together.  ” We  received  oor  invitation  from  her 
ladyship’s  own  hands,  and  accepted  it.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  we  duly  entered  tbe  draw- 
ing-room at  Hyde  Park-plaoe.  We  heard  titles 
of  all  degrees  announced ; but  hardly  a name 
eminent  in  literature,  art,  or  science  greeted  our 
ears.  There  were  present  perhaps  203  people 
of  rank,  but,  excepting  ourselves  and  three  or 
four  others  of  our  ‘ calling,’  Lady  Morgan  had 
no  followers  to  fraternise  with  those  of  Mr, 
Mackinnon.  Speculation  was  in  vain  as  to 
the  cause  of  so  appalling  an  effect.  The 
lady  was  evidently  irate;  there  was  no 
way  of  accounting  for  the  humiliating  fact; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  evening  passed 
off  with  amazing  dulness,  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  no  other  lions  had  been  sought.” 
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A few  days  afterwards  the  tnystery  wa8_  ex- 1 
plained.  Mr.  Mackinnon  had  agreed  to  direct 
snch  cards  as  were  to  go  to  hia  own  friends, 
Lady  Morgan  undertaking  the  transmission  of 
such  as  were  intended  to  lure  the  magnates  of 
her  own  craft.  The  cards,  properly  addressed, 
she  handed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon’s  butler  for  the 
post ; bnt  either  that  functionary  forgot  hia 
duly,  or  grudged  the  postage  : at  all  events, 
they  were  subsequently  found  safe  in  hia  desk, 
where  they  had  been  in  comfortable  seclusion 
from  the  day  when  Lady  Morgan  placed  them 
in  bis  hands. 

Our  author  has  a warm  word  for  Sydney 
Smith  : — “ As  he  was  one  of  the  wittiest  so  was 
he  one  of  the  soundest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  so  was  he  one  of  the  best,  of  men.  His 
censure  was  always  generous,  his  sentences 
ever  just.  Prudent,  considerate,  charitable,  and 
humane,  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  those  pro- 
fessional wits  who  seldom  speak  except  to  stab; 
of  those  political  reformers  who  have  no  tolera- 
tion for  virtue— in  adversaries;  of  those  social 
ameliorators  who  are  good  Samaritans  in  words, 
omitting  only  the  penny  and  the  oil  at  the  inn 
and  by  the  wayside.” 

Speaking  of  the  artists  he  has  known,  Mr.  Hall 
sketches  the  position  of  painters  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  career  and  now.  Forty  years 
jigo — nay,  thirty — there  was  little  or  no  patronage 
for  native  art.  Portrait-painters,  indeed,  were 
rich  ; but  historic  painters’  rarely  received  com- 
missions; and  landscape-painters  bad  their  re- 
munerative employment  chiefly  from  the  pub- 
lishers, as  illustrators  of  books.  One  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Hilton,  never  bad  a commission,  and  did  not  sell 
six  pictures  of  size  all  his  life.  Pronb,  Harding, 
Copley  Fielding,  Dewint,  Barrett,  David  Cox, 
these  are  names  of  bnt  a few  of  the  masters  in 
landscape  art,  who  produced  drawings  which 
were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  a 
shilling  for  every  square  inch.  Leslie  sold  his 
picture  of  ” Sancho  and  the  Duchess,”  to  Rogers, 
for  741. ; it  was  bought  by  a dealer,  at  the  sale  of 
the  poet’s  goods,  for  1,120  guineas.  Wilkie’s 

Errand  Boy,”  a canvas  measuring  1 ft.  2 in.  by 
1 fc.  7 in,,  brought  at  Christie’s  the  sum  of 
1,050  gnineas;  probably  Wilkie  received  for  it 
the  odd  fifty.  Mr.  Hall  has  doue  much  to  help 
bring  this  about,  and  artists  owe  him  a large  debt 
of  gratitude. 

We  should  do  injustice  if  we  did  not  mention 
that  the  value  of  the  volume  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  additional  Memories  of  Mrs.  Hall : the 
book  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  we  cordially  bespeak  for  it  a large  circulation. 


VARIORUM. 

We  understand  that  the  publication  of  the  late 
Mr.  Papworth’s  “ Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,” 
which  was  suspended  by  a long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, is  about  to  be  resumed  upon  different  terms 
under  a competent  editor ; and  that  the  new 
terms  of  publication  will  be  such  that  even  those 
subscribers  who  discontinued  their  subscriptions 
early  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the 

work  at  a reasonable  price. “ The  Children’s 

Sunday  Album  of  Short  Stories  for  Sunday 
Reading,”  by  the  author  of  “ A Trap  to  Catch 
a Snnbeam,”  &o.  (Cassell  & Co.),  is  a very 
pretty  little  book,  and  something  more.  To 
each  of  a hundred  and  eight  engravings  Mrs. 
Henry  Mackarness  has  prefixed  a fitting  text, 
and  appropriate  little  story,  the  whole  to  a cer- 
tain extent  connected.  It  is  charmingly  written, 
will  give  much  pleasure  to  the  little  ones,  and  do 

a vast  deal  of  good. The  Publishers'  Circular 

for  December  (Sampson  Low)  is  full  of  pictures 

from  the  illustrated  books  of  the  season. 

“Everybody’s  Year-Book:  1871.  This  fourth 
annual  issue  of  “ Everybody’s  Y'ear-Book  ” con- 
tains much  useful  and  amusing  matter.  Besides 
the  usual  Almanac  material,  there  is  a great 
variety  of  tables.  Parliamentary  and  other  lists, 
postage  regulations,  &c.  Amongst  the  more 
amusing  matter  are  anecdotes  and  a collection  of 
national  and  patrioticsongs.iDcludingtheEDglish 
translations  of  the  Marseillaise,  the  Rhine  Watch, 
Fatherland,  the  Danish  National  Song,  several 
American  ones,  and  others, — the  British,  of  course, 
inclusive.  Although  this  is  an  extraordinary 
sixpennyworth,  it  will  be  all  the  more  wonderful 
if  it  be  in  every  respect  accurate;  and  towards 
that  end  we  may  add  an  item  of  correction. 
The  minimum  fare  for  a cab,  “if  taken  from  a 
regular  cab  stand  (is  not)  one  shilling  for  any 
distance  within  and  not  exceeding  a mile,” 
as  stated,  but  for  any  distance  within  and  not 
exceeding  fu'o  miles. 


Ulisctllsnta, 

U'ewcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — At 

the  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  held  last  week,  Mr.  Clayton  read  a 
paper,  entitled,  “ Notes  of  a recent  Excavation 
on  the  Roman  Station  of  Cilurnnm.”  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  discovered 
in  the  station  of  Cilnrnnm  (tbo  sixth  per  lineam 
valli)  an  arched  vault  entirely  underground, 
which  was  reached  by  a descent  of  stone  steps, 
and  its  entrance  was  secured  by  an  oaken  door, 
strengthened  by  plates  of  iron.  In  connexion 
with  the  same  station  a building  has  recently 
been  discovered,  having  a frontage  of  86  ft.,  con- 
taining masonry  of  a very  finished  character, 
through  which  there  are  three  openings  or  pas- 
sages, each  of  them  13  ft.  wide.  Behind  this 
front  is  a range  of  five  apartments,  in  one  of 
which  the  vault  is  placed.  These  passages,  of 
13  ft.  wide,  must  have  been  nsed  for  chariots 
and  horses,  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
access  to  dwellings.  It  is  nob  improbable,  re- 
marks Mr,  Clayton,  that  this  masonry  was 
originally  a part  of  a forum  or  public  building, 
and  the  shape  of  the  ground  around  seems  to 
support  that  conjecture.  Among  the  ruins  has 
been  found  a considerable  quantity  of  glass,  the 
paucity  of  which  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  is 
another  proof  of  the  difference  of  climate,  that 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  valleys  of  Northum- 
berland. In  one  of  the  rooms,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  stones  which  had  suffered  by  the  action  of 
fire,  was  found  a considerable  quantity  of 
mineral  coal,  apparently  deposited  for  consump- 
tion, 

Income-Tax  on  Houses  and  Ziaud. — The 

assessment  to  income-tax  in  Great  Britain,  under 
Schedule  A (iu  respect  of  the  property  in  lands 
and  houses)  in  the  financial  year  1869-70,  shows 
34  out  of  the  40  counties  of  England  assessed 
at  more  than  a million  sterling.  The  annual 
value  assessed  to  the  tax  under  this  schedule 
in  Middlesex  amounted  to  18,052,1851. ; in 
Lancashire,  12,098,8291. ; Yorkshire,  11,036,4331. ; 
Somerset,  3,229,4211. ; Warwickshire,  3, 166,5381. ; 
Staffordshire, 3,139,4431. ; Gloucester,  1,929.0051.; 
Worcestershire,  1,713,1891. ; Wilts,  1,654,2061.; 
Oxfordshire,  1,191,0961.  In  Wales,  Glamor- 
ganshire was  assessed  under  Schedule  A at 
1,084,4401.;  each  of  the  other  11  counties  was 
under  half  a million,  though  Carmarthen 
reached  458,1681.,  and  Denbigh,  476,2891.  In  Scot- 
land, Lanarkshire  was  assessed  at  2,723,4401. ; 
Edinburgh  county,  at  1,661,0151.  Most  of  the 
counties  show  a larger  value  assessed  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  several  show  some  de- 
crease. By  far  the  most  remarkable  difference 
occurs  in  the  instance  of  Gloucestershire,  where 
the  value  assessed  under  Schedule  A was 
2,580,5721.  in  the  year  1868  9,  and  only 
l’929,0051.  in  1869-70 ; and  under  Schednle  D, 
lir)27!789i.  in  1868-9,  and  only  1,133,8481.  in 
1869-70. 

Arbitrator’s  Award. — In  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Ambleside  Sewer  Authority  to  set  aside  an 
award  made  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  land  surveyor, 
Kendal,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
made  within  the  prescribed  time,  and,  further, 
that  it  had  been  made  without  notice  having 
been  given  to  the  applicants  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  beard  or  give  evidence.  It  appears 
that,  some  time  ago,  the  Sewer  Authority,  in 
carrying  out  some  sewerage  operations  at 
Ambleside,  carried  two  drains  across  a narrow 
grass-plot  belonging  to  Mr.  Sproat,  who  claimed 
301.  as  compensation  for  injury  done.  The  Sewer 
Authority  thought  the  charge  excessive,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  who,  not 
agreeing,  sent  it  finally  before  Mr.  Hogarth, 
The  latter  allowed  the  agent  of  Mr.  Sproat  to 
put  in  documents,  but  did  not  extend  the  like 
privilege  to  the  Sewer  Authority,  and  assessed 
the  damages  and  costs  at  411.  Ss.  6d.  The  Court 
made  the  rule  absolute  for  setting  aside  the 
award. 

Palling  In  of  the  Celling  of  Staines 
Church. — A large  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
parish  church  of  Staines  has  fallen  in.  It  was 
on  a Sunday  evening  it  fell,  but  after  divine 
service.  The  huge  flat  ceiling  was  composed  oi 
plaster.  Workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  re- 
pairing  it.  The  churchwardens,  it  is  said,  some 
months  ago  recommended  the  removal  of  this 
ceiling,  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  church, 
of  which  many  complain.  Why  not  do  it  now, 
and  not  endanger  the  lives  of  church-goers  any 
longer  ? 


The  Hydraulic  l>lft  Graving  Sock 
Malta. — The  last  of  thirty. two  presses  belong- 
ing to  the  hydraulic  dock  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Malta  has  just  been  successfully 
cast  at  the  Liverpool  works  of  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Emmerson  & Murgatroyd.  These  presses 
or  cylinders  are  cast  perpendicularly  and  in  one 
piece  of  36  fc.  in  length  and  14  tons  in  weight ; 
and  are  especially  remarkable  as  forming  part  of 
a dock  admitted  by  engineers  to  be  one  of  the 
moat  perfect  applications  of  hydraulic  power  yet 
devised.  For  the  vertical  casting,  a pit  some 
37  ft.  deep  was  sunk  in  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
Mersey  bank ; in  this  was  fixed  the  mould,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  the  casting-boxes; 
two  ladles  containing  10  tons  of  iron  each  were 
swung  over  the  pit  and  emptied  into  the  mould, 
the  magnificent  outpour  of  the  molten  ore  being 
a sight  worth  seeing.  All  has  gone  well  on  each 
occasion.  Afcer  four  days’  cooling,  the  columns 
have  been  cut  the  proper  length,  tested  to  a 
pressure  of  30  cwt.  on  the  circular  inch,  and 
stacked  ready  for  shipment.  Their  surface  is  so 
smooth  that  one  might  think  they  were  turned 
instead  of  cast ; and  the  metal  is  so  tough  that 
the  surplus  ends,  ecch  weighing  a ton  or  so,  had 
to  be  turned  down  almost  to  nothing  before 
they  woold  break  off. 

An  Agricultural  Hall  at  Watford.— A 

building  on  the  principle  and  for  the  various 
naes  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington,  has 
been  erected  in  Watford,  on  a site  near  the 
High-street  end  of  the  Clarendon-road.  The 
gateway  for  carriages  is  16  ft.  wide,  and  there  is 
a side  gate  leading  to  a wide  pathway  for  foot- 
passengers,  which  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
building,  communicating  with  Beechen-grove 
by  gateway  there.  The  hall  faces  towards  the 
station,  and  has  three  entrances  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  and  a fourth  in  the  side  is  arranged 
as  an  exit  at  the  termination  of  all  shows.  The 
interior  is,  in  the  centre,  45  ft.  high  and  127  ft. 

4 in.  long.  It  is  formed  in  three  divisions,  the 
centre  being  52  ft.  8 in.  wide,  and  the  sides 
15  ft.  8 iu.  The  length  is  formed  in  four  bays 
of  24  fc.  each,  and  two  of  15  fc.  8 in.  This 
arrangement,  therefore,  admits  of  a gallery 
15  ft.  8 in.  wide  round  the  entire  building,  and 
approached  by  spacious  staircases.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  F.  F.  Peck,  of  London,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw. 

Worcester  Guildhall. — At  a recent  meeting- 
of  the  town  council,  the  Mayor  read  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  Sir  E.  Lectmare  : — 

“ At  a meeting  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lech- 
roere,  bart.,  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  considering- 
the  desirability  of  increased  public  accommodation  in  the 
Guildhall,  it  was  moved  from  the  chair  and  unnnimoiialy 
resolved ‘That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  various  rooms  in  the 
Guildhall  is  insulGcient  for  the  public  purposes  for  which 
it  is  required  ; aud  that,  ai  the  Corporation  are  now  con- 
templating the  restoration  of  the  building,  this  meeting  is 
of  opinion  that  the  present  is  a suitable  opportunity  to 
secure  that  accommodation,  and  would  invite  the  Corpora- 
tion to  confer,  through  some  members  of  their  body,  with 
a committee  of  this  meeting,  as  to  the  possibility  ot  some 
means  being  adopted  for  rendering  the  Guildhall 
adequate  to  the  iucreased  requirements  of  the  public.'  “ 
The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee. 

Restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral. — The 

monetary  diilioulty  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral  is  at  an  end.  The  snm  of  3,000i.  was 
wanted  to  make  up  the  15,0001.  required  for  the 
choir  alone.  The  Rev.  Chancellor  Harrington 
baa  annouDced  his  intention  of  adding  3,000f.  to 
his  previous  gift  of  1,0001.,  in  order  that  the 
restoration  might  at  once  be  proceeded  with,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  s plans.  It 
is  probable  that  the  contract  for  the  alteration 
and  re-adornment  of  the  choir  will  be  signed 
shortly.  What  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  cathedral  will  be  has  nob  transpired,  bub 
it  is  sure  to  exceed  50,0001. 

Compensation  In  tlie  City. — On  Saturday 
a jury  awarded  the  som  of  13,5001.  to  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company,  as  compensation  for  a 
piece  of  land  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  under 
the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  site 
was  in  Cannou-streefc,  upon  which  it  had  a 
frontage  of  55  ft.,  and  near  the  end  of  Great 
Trinity-lane.  The  value  at  which  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  was 
41,3041. 

SmUbfield  Charcli.— According  to  TheRoch, 
tbe“  Martyrs’ Memorial”  Chnroh.nearSmithlield, 
will  be  consecrated  on  the  30th  inst.  As  much 
as  3,0001.  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  bail<i- 
ing  and  leave  it  free  from  debt. 
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Sculpture  in  England. 


in  the  sense  of  high-olass  fine  art.  If  the  infe- 
rior qaality,  generally,  of  modern  sculpture  were 
pnt  forth  as  the  reason  for  this  inquiry,  it  might 
be  objected  that  it  was  begging  the  question. 
It  might  be  contended  that  the  present  state  of 
the  art  shows  no  decline,  and  that,  compared 
with  its  practice  in  other  countries,  the  sculpture 
produced  among  ua  holds  no  inferior  position. 

Though  this  is  not  the  question,  yet,  in  order 
to  avoid  controversy  on  these  points,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  commence  the  inquiry  in  a wider 
field,  and  to  examine,  first,  what  is  here  intended 
to  be  implied  in  the  term  Sculpture,  as  a fine 
art  j and,  at  a later  stage,  to  consider  its  present 
practice  and  condition. 

To  argue  fairly  this  question  in  both  its 
phases,  it  will  be  desirable  to  establish  at  least 
two  starting-points.  One  will  be  the  standard 
by  which  the  art  is  to  be  measured  or  judged, 
and  the  next  to  determine  whether  its  practice 
is  conformable  to  such  standard.  It  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  inquire  what  the  artists  who 
exercise  the  art  propose  to  do,  and  whether  they 
fulfil  this  object,  but  whether  the  direction  of 
their  efforts  is  a right  one. 

Stated  broadly,  the  function  of  sculpture  or  of 
the  sculptor  is  to  imitate  objects  by  form,  and 
the  measure  of  success  will  be  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  imitation.  Bat  this  view 
involves  only  the  most  material  or  mechanical 
estimate  of  the  art,  and  entirely  excludes  all 
consideration  of  its  pretensions  and  mission  as  a 
fine  art.  The  comparison  to  which  it  will  be 
subjected,  in  order  to  tost  its  claim  in  this  latter 
sense,  will  be  with  those  productions  of  art 
which,  by  the  universal  testimony  and  judgment 
of  the  best  qualified  judges,  have  been  pro- 
nounced the  most  perfect  examples  of  sculpture. 
These  are  the  works  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  before  our  era. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  this  is  an 
arbitrary  limitation,  and  that  the  real  standard  is, 
or  should  be,  Nature,  not  Greek  sculpture.  But 
Greek  sculpture,  in  its  best  aspect,  is  taken 
merely  as  the  truest  and  most  faithful  transcript 
of  Nature  in  her  highest  perfection.  The  tests 
are  therefore,  after  all,  identical : Nature  is  still 
the  standard  ; and  the  finest  examples  of  Greek 
sculpture  are  the  most  perfect  exponents  of 
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Nature  in  her  happiest  manifestations.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  admitted  excellence  alone  that  gives 
Greek  sculptare  its  exceptional  position  as  com- 
pared with  all  others, — a subject  that  might  be 
usefully  enlarged  on,  but  which  does  not  strictly 
form  a part  of  the  present  inquiry.  Taking  this, 
then,  as  a ground  of  departure,  it  is  to  be  seen 
how  far  modern  sculpture  may,  when  measured 
by  such  a standard,  be  considered  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Before  drawing  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  above  remarks  may  be 
supposed  at  once  to  lead,  it  will  be  fair  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  very  important, 
and,  indeed,  vital  question  of  imitation,  as  a,  or 
the,  function  of  imitative  art. 

If  the  practice  of  sculpture  is  confined  simply 
to  its  material  exercise, — that  is,  the  reprodnetion 
or  representation  of  objects  by  absolute  form 
only,  and  not  by  the  semblance  of  form,  as  in 
painting  and  drawing  on  a flat  surface, — the  only 
criterion  of  excellence  in  the  art,  whether  it  is 
exhibited  in  modelling  or  carving,  will  be  the 
exactness  or  truthfalness  of  the  representation. 
It  will  be  estimated  simply  as  an  art  of  imita- 
tion, claiming  no  higher  position  than  a 
mechanical  exercise  of  skill.  The  greatest 
success  in  it  will  be  attainable  by  any  practi- 
tioner who  may  unite  close  observation  with 
facility  of  hand  in  copying,  and,  so  far,  the 
whole  and  sole  merit  of  the  artist’s  produc- 
tion will  consist  in  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
of  likeness  to  his  original,  and  quite  independent, 
of  course,  of  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
object  he  may  have  taken  as  his  model.  The 
value  or  importance  of  the  objects  selected 
would  have  no  place  in  estimating  the  merit  of 
the  art,  for  the  lowest  equally  with  the  highest 
class  of  form  would  belong  to  the  same  category, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  simply  the  more  or 
less  ability  shown  in  copying.  There  has  been  a 
large  and  influential  support  of  this  exercise  of 
art,  in  late  times  especially.  The  strength  of  the 
argument  in  its  favour  is  in  the  unquestionable 
truth  that  where  the  very  essence  of  imitative 
art  consists  in  the  conscientious  rendering  of  an 
object,  this  quolity  should  be  insisted  on  as  a 
sine  gud  non.  It  is  in  the  application  of  this 
truism  carried  out  to  its  extreme  to  all  forms  of 
art,  that  'possible  danger  to  sculpture  may  be 
apprehended. 

Without  at  all  impugning  the  essential  value 
of  the  doctrine,  it  may  be  permitted  to  show  in 
what  way  its  extreme  observance  may  act  detri- 
mentally to  the  interests  of  the  higher  forms 
and  practice  of  the  art  under  review.  There  is 
sculpture  and  sculpture.  There  is  the  mere 
bald  representation  of  objects  by  form,  the 
clever  handiwork,  it  may  be,  of  the  mechanic, 
the  modeller,  or  carver ; and  there  is  the  mode 
of  working  out  the  same  purpose,  representa- 
tion, which  elevates  the  practice  into  a fine  or 
refined  art,  and  which  stamps  its  author  as  a 
real  artist.  It  is  the  non-appreciation  of  this 
distinction  which  must  affect,  more  or  less, 
the  position  of  sculpture  as  a fine  art.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  little  other  than  a trade-calling  ; 
in  the  other  it  is  an  exercise  requiring,  in  those 
who  are  to  excel  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  imita- 
tive faculty,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  in  select- 
ing and  adopting  both  subjects  and  forms  for 
their  art,  and  the  intelligent  treatment  of  these 
as  modes  of  illustration  and  expression.  Before 
entering  upon  these  subjects  of  selection  and 
artistic  treatment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aider  tbeimportant  preliminary  question  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  certain  arts,  and  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.  Even  as  imitative  arts,  both 
painting  and  sculpture  are  limited  in  their  power. 
The  former,  commanding  a wide  range,  may 
represent  certain  objects,  and  especially  aspects 
of  nature,  which  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  sister  art ; bat  painting  is  equally  power- 
less to  make  even  her  most  happy  and  admirable 
scenes  and__  effects  complete  by  the  accesso- 
ries essential  to  their  accurate  reproduction. 
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For  instance,  in  the  representation  of  a storm, 
painting  cannot  give  the  rush  of  the  clouds  or 
the  noise  of  the  thunder  j nor  in  a waterfall  or 
rippling  brook  the  essential  characteristics  of 
movement  and  sparkle  that  give  to  flowing 
water  its  life  and  charm;  nor  in  portraying 
the  piping  shepherd  and  his  group  of  dancing 
nymphs,  supply  the  tones  of  his  tuneful  reed,  or 
the  motion  of  the  dancers,  and  the  gay  flutter- 
ing of  their  drapery.  Still,  lacking  this,  paint- 
ing can  effect  what  sculpture, — an  art  strictly 
of  form, — has  no  means  of  attempting.  Where 
the  subjects  chosen  may  bo  in  themselves  un- 
attractive, possibly  coarse  and  repulsive,  paint- 
ing has  resources  of  a compensating  character 
which  are  denied  to  sculpture.  Such  are  colour, 
aerial  perspective,  atmospheric  effects,  chiaro- 
scuro, and  picturesque  accidents  depending 
on  time,  as  day,  night,  or  dawn ; these  are,  in 
the  hands  of  the  painter,  powerful  aids  to  give 
force  to  imitation,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
lover  of  art  in  particular  phases  of  practice; 
and  last,  not  least,  even  to  withdraw  attention 
from  what  may  be  objectionable,  in  the  subject 
represented,  to  passages  of  more  pleasing  cha- 
racter. How  often  the  poverty  of  invention,  or 
the  meanness  of  the  subject,  or  the  faults  of  bad 
form  and  drawing  have  been  compensated  by 
the  mastery  shown  in  harmonious  colouring,  or 
the  powerful  effects  of  chiaro-scuro,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  Every  student  of  art  knows  that 
endless  examples  of  this  exist  in  the  paintings 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  especially. 

Sculptare  has  no  such  advantages;  and  in 
discussing  this  art  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  clear  notions  should  be  entertained  of 
its  capabilities,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  its 
practice  should  be  ruled.  Its  power  is  limited 
to  representation  by  form,  and  form  only  ; and 
the  law  by  which  the  sculptor  is,  or  should  be, 
governed  prohibits  all  accessorial  assistance  out 
of  this  pale  of  direct  formal  imitation.  He  may, 
by  certain  modes  of  treatment,  increase  his 
effects,  and  by  skilful  manipulation  of  his 
materials,  by  contrasts  of  surface-execution,  and, 
within  proper  limits,  by  the  imitation  of  various 
textures  in  the  drapery,  give  both  variety  and 
force  to  the  representation  ; but  it  must  all  be 
effected  by  form  only.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  realise  sculptural  imitation  by  adding  colour 
to  the  marble.  There  is  no  instance  of  its 
success,  even  were  it  a legitimate  practice ; but 
it  is  obvious  that,  however  it  may  be  exercised 
or  advocated,  it  is  not  sculpture.  It  has  passed 
into  the  category  of  painting,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  bad  painting.  The  best  examples  of  this 
hybrid  art — painted  sculpture — arefound  in  some 
Spanish  works  so  treated  ; but  here  the 
oharaoteriatios  of  sculpture  are  so  entirely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  painting,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  be  absorbed  by  it ; and,  though  the  realism  of 
the  figures  is  even  startling,  for  they  look  like 
living  objects,  the  exhibition  is  rather  suggestive 
of  the  toy  -shop  than  of  the  labours  of  a real  artist. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  sculpture  pure  and  simple, 
and  cannot  be  fairly  judged  as  sculpture. 
Whether  painters  will  allow  such  works  to  be 
considered  pictures,  and  legitimate  examples  of 
their  art,  is  a question  that  need  not  be  discuBsed 
in  this  place. 

Two  eminent  and  popular  soulptors  of  this 
age  strongly  advocated  this  practice,  and  intro- 
duced it  oocasionally  in  their  works.  One  de- 
clared candidly  his  object  was  to  give  greater 
truth  and  completeness  to  the  imitation;  the 
other,  a devoted  disciple  of  the  ancient  Greek 
school  of  sculpture,  professed  to  have  adopted  it 
beoanse  he  had  read  or  been  told  that  the 
ancients  coloured  their  sculpture.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue  the  matter  as  respects  the 
productions  of  these  artists.  Their  fanciful 
practice  had  no  marked  influence  on  the  art  of 
their  time,  and  neither  of  them  has  left  any  work 
so  treated  that  can  be  referred  to  as  oven  a 
partial  success.  With  respect  to  the  supposed 
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aatliority  of  the  anoients  for  the  practice,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  though  it  may  have  been  done 
exceptionally,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  scnlptora  of  the  best 
period  of  art  to  nse  it  in  their  most  celebrated 
works  in  marble.  There  are  accounts  handed 
down  of  acoessories  of  barbarous  finery  being 
supplemented  to  votive  and  similar  productions, 
where  the  richness  of  the  material  was  supposed 
to  give  value  to  the  work  dedicated,  or  to  ex- 
press more  prominently  the  devotion  of  the 
donors;  but  this  affords  no  fairground  for  saying 
that,  as  a rule,  all  ancient  sculpture  was  painted. 
Such  practices  were,  no  doubt,  common  in  the 
earlier  ages  and  among  barbarous  nations,  before 
sculpture  took  its  position  as  a fine  art  j and  in 
the  decadence  of  the  art, — and  it  is  one  of  the 
proofs  of  decline, — it  is  known  recourse  was  had 
to  every  kind  of  meretricious  trickery  by  which 
the  public  fancy  could  be  attracted ; and  paint- 
ing, tinting,  gilding,  the  use  of  variously-coloured 
marbles,  and  even  real  stuffs  for  drapery,  entered 
into  the  sculptor’s  practice.  But  none  of  this 
was  sculpture  in  its  proper  sense. 

Assuming,  now,  in  continuation  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  the  best  standard  of  sculpture  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  schools  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  of  which  the  moat  perfect  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
theseiiea  of  sculptures  brought  from  the  Par 
thenon  at  Athens,  it  will  be  useful  to  endeavour, 
in  a few  words,  to  define  the  principles  upon 
which  the  art  was  then  condneted.  There  will 
be  less  difficulty  iu  arriving  at  a satisfactory 
conclusion  here,  because  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  reference  to  existing  authorities,  the 
works  themselves.  The  speculative  opinions,  as 
to  probable  dates,  and  schools,  and  subjects, 
propounded  by  diletiunti  scholars  and  anti- 
quaries (who,  usually,  have  but  little  practical 
knowledge  of  art)  are  of  no  value  here,  where 
works  are  to  be  judged  on  their  merits,  and 
not  on  the  archteological  ground  of  their 
or  history.  The  requirements  for  this 
judicial  power  are  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy,  character,  and  capabilities  of 
all  olassea  of  human  and  animal  form,  a know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  beanby,  and  a power  of  ap- 
preciating various  (purely  technical)  reflaemeuts 
of  execution,  which  those  only  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  practice  of  the  art  can  thoroughly 
possess.  With  these  qualifi^cations,  united  with 
fine  taste — a combination,  it  must  be  admitted, 
bub  rarely  to  be  met  with, — the  judge  will 
recognise  in  the  monuments  referred  to  the 
most  perfect  and  the  noblest  examples  of 
sculpture  that  have  reached  modern  times. 
The  main  principles  which  seem  to  have  directed 
the  sculptor  of  the  time,  were,  first,  the  choice 
or  selection  of  the  class  of  form  best  adapted  to 
express  the  idea,  or  the  subject  conceived;  and, 
secondly,  the  truthful  reproduction  of  these 
forms.  The  cesthetic  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  certain  types  need  not  now  be  discussed,  but 
their  consideration  will  be  found  of  no  small  im- 
portanoe  to  the  student  who  desires  to  extend 
his  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
Greek  sculpture.  The  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon supply  the  student  with  the  following 
material  marks  of  excellence, — material  because 
the  spirit  and  exaltation  that  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  authors  of  these  objects  of  their  veneration, 
the  statues  of  divinities  and  heroes,  cannot  be 
realised,  even  faintly,  in  modern  times,  by  any 
effort  of  the  imagination.  The  material  points, 
then,  of  value  to  the  student  are,  first,  the 
thorough  knowledge  exhibited  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forms,  both  human  and  animal, 
as  shown  in  its  external  or  superficial  ana- 
tomy, and  of  the  capability  of  action  in  the 
several  forms ; and  next,  the  perfect  organ- 
isation which  is  expressed  in  the  beauty  of 
these  forms.  Their  further  recommendation 
is  the  wonderful  executive  treatment  of  the 
sculpture,  where  may  be  seen  the  utmost 
care  and  refinement  of  surface-finish  with- 
out littleness  or  sacrifice  of  breadth.  But  too 
generally  the  extremities  of  the  figures  have 
been  injured,  both  by  time  and  intentional 
ill-usage;  but  where  the  surface  is  perfect,  the 
supreme  mastery  of  all  the  legitimate  means  of 
producing  the  desired  effects  is  as  edifying  as  it 
is  obvious.  The  large  and  noble  treatment  of 
the  naked,  enhanced  by  the  skilful  management 
of  the  drapery,  wherever  the  two  come  into  con- 
tact, exhibits  the  thorongh  acquaintance  of  their 
authors  with  all  the  available  resources  for  giving 
increased  effect  by  contrast ; while  the  busy  and 
varied  action  of  human  and  animal  life  in  the 
metopes,  and  more  especially  in  the  Panathenaio 
procession,  supply  the  most  valuable  canons  for 


the  proper  treatment  of  sculptural  composition 
in  relief.  Again,  the  forms  throughout,  though 
selected  for  their  normal  excellence,  and  therefore 
free  from  all  coarseness,  exhibit  the  utmost  truth 
to  nature,  even  in  the  moat  minute  particulars,  as 
is  seen  in  the  care  bestowed  on  the  distinctive 
execution  of  flesh,  bone,  and  tendon,  in  the 
human  and  animal  figures.  This  refinement  is 
especially  observable  in  the  heads  of  the  horses, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  joints  throughout 
this  wonderful  composition.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  owing  to  bad  arrangement,  both  as 
to  position  and  light,  these,  the  finest  examples 
existing  of  Greek  sculpture,  can  only  be  very 
inadequately  seen  and  stndied. 

One  cause  of  the  beauty  of  the  forms  in  the 
Greek  sculpture  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  art 
was  applied.  It  was  essentially,  it  may  almost 
be  said  exclusively,  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion ; for,  even  when  the  statues  were  not 
strictly  representations  of  the  divinities — as  was 
the  case  with  the  iconic  or  portrait  statues  of 
those  who  had  been  three  times  crowned  in  the 
Olympic  Games — yet,  these  latter,  being  dedi- 
cated with  great  honour  and  placed  in  the 
temples,  partook  of  a (juasi  religious  character. 
When  Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  illus- 
trated Greece  with  their  performances,  the 
appropriation  of  sculpture  to  the  noblest  objects 
was  the  rule.  The  study  of  the  highest  class  of 
form  was,  therefore,  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  idea  that  the  gods  and  heroes  should  be 
represented  only  under  such  types  as  would 
express  the  assumed  perfection  of  the  divine  and 
heroic  nature.  And  that  this  comprehensive 
ideal  should  nob  be  lowered,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  portrait  statues  are  known  of  this  period.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  thought  that  this  practice  would 
have  too  much  individualised  the  art,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  general  normal  forms,  conbidered 
fitting  and  appropriate  to  the  grandeur  of  au 
art  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  immortal  gods. 
Iu  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  exercise  of 
Bonlpture  in  Greece,  even  aa  early  as  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  the  strict  principle  above  referred 
to  had  oeased  to  direct  the  soalptor’a  practice. 
The  greatest  possible  attention  was  still  given 
to  the  truth  of  imitation,  and  to  the  refinements 
of  execution  ; but  the  speciality  of  the  great 
school  which  has  stamped  its  character  on  sculp- 
ture, in  the  choice  of  the  noblest  class  of  forma, 
in  all  the  varieties  required  for  the  illustration  of 
the  most  elevated  myths  or  histories,  no  longer 
constrained  or  exclusively  guided  the  sculptor. 

The  first  step  in  the  deterioration  of  the  ideal 
of  sculpture  was  the  change  from  the  highest 
sentimental  or  religious  art  to  its  making  its 
appeal  to  the  sense.  The  nude  female  figure 
under  the  name  of  Venus  or  Nymphs,  the  young 
Bacchus,  Cupids,  and  similar  subjects  of  a 
sensuous  character,  and  recommended  by  the 
most  exquisite  execution,  were  now  the  favourite 
objects  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  Soon  after  this, 
portrait  was  introduced,  of  which  it  is  be- 
lieved with  good  reason  that  no  examples  are 
known  previous  to  the  date  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  moment  this  innovation  was  ad- 
mitted, a deterioration  or  lowering  of  standard 
was  inevitable.  The  new  practice  naturally 
attracted  attention  ; and  from  its  realism  and 
the  interest  attached  to  portrait,  from  the  appeal 
it  makes  to  personal  feelings,  it  soon  canaed  a 
sensible  diversion  from  the  more  limited,  though 
noble  application  of  the  art.  The  particular  and 
individual  now  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  sculptor,  instead  of,  aa  heretofore,  the 
general  or  normal ; and  as  there  was  less 
occasion  and  temptation  to  study  the  nobler 
class  of  forms,  a lower  standard,  both  of  art  and 
of  artists,  supervened. 

This  is  a part  of  tha  history  of  scnlpture  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Here  it  is  only 
cursorily  glanced  at,  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
affected  the  healthful  progress  of  the  art.  It  is 
curious,  and  should  be  instructive  to  observe, 
how  rapidly  after  this  sculpture  declined  in 
almost  every  particular  that  constituted  its 
greatness  as  a fine  art;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
facta  are  here  bronght  forward  for  the  impor- 
tance they  have  exercised  on  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  restore  a fine  school  of  sculpture. 
The  position  of  the  art,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Macedonian  empire,  has  been  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  has  never  been  exercised  on 
any  general  principle.  The  art  has  been  prac- 
tised to  suit  the  varying  fashions  and  tastes  of 
the  day,  sometimes  affecting  and  imitating  the 
ancient  forms,  but  without  their  spirit;  some- 
times busied  with  portrait;  sometimes  attempt- 


ing the  combination  or  adaptation  of  modern 
forms  with  ancient  accessories;  and  sometimes 
only  aiming  to  represent  mere  commonplace 
objects  to  catch  passing  attention  and  to  secure 
patronage. 

It  is  from  this  point,  then,  that  the  position 
and  prospects  of  all  sculpture  have  to  be 
judged,  since  the  period  when  the  fall  of  the  art 
in  Greece  became  a fact ; and  when  the  Eoman 
conquests  suppressed  the  exercise  of  sculpture 
in  what  may  be  termed  its  native  home.  An 
extensive  immigration  of  Greek  sculptors  into 
Italy  then  took  place,  and  Borne  itself  was 
filled  with  artists  driven  from  their  country,  who 
exercised  their  calling  only  in  order  to  obtain  a 
livelihood.  It  ceased  to  be  practised  on  any 
higher  ground  than  that  of  expediency. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  works  of 
great  material  excellence  were  produced  at  this 
time,  and  replicas  and  repetitions  of  celebrated 
statues  were  multiplied  to  adorn  the  public 
places  and  squares  of  Rome,  and  to  decorate 
the  palaces  of  rich  nobles,  whose  patronage  of 
the  arts  was,  however,  attributable  rather  to  a 
love  of  display  than  to  any  remarkable  sensi- 
bility to  their  value  or  beauty.  This  trade- 
exercise  of  sculpture  prevailed  with  more  or  leas 
activityduring  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  emperors  j 
but  many  anecdotes  of  the  time  show  that  there 
never  was  any  great  feeling  for  it  among  the 
Romans.  The  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
its  attaining  a high  status  was  at  the  date  of 
the  Antouines,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  but  this  passed  away  with  that  liberal 
promoter  of  art,  and  subsequently  the  interest 
exhibited  in  it  by  some  few  of  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  power  was  rather  a fashion  than  a 
real  art-impulse,  and  was  confined  to  making 
collections  of  ancient  statues  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  as  objects  of  mere  show.  The 
position  of  sculpture  as  a fine  art  became  daily 
more  and  more  depressed.  To  follow  its  waning 
practice  through  the  different  phases  of  its 
decline,  would  scarcely  repay  the  trouble.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  a fine  and  noble  art, 
such  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  tha 
great  sculptors  of  the  schools  of  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Sicyon,  sculpture  had  ceased  to  exist. 
When  it  did  rise  partially  from  the  abject 
state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  it  scarcely  could 
take  any  very  high  rank.  The  chief  condition 
of  its  excellence,  practice  on  the  human  figure, 
was  denied  it  in  the  absence  of  all  opportunity 
for  its  display.  This  great  advantage  could  not 
be  looked  for  in  modern  times,  and  therefore,  to 
that  extent,  the  excellent  discipline  and  educa- 
tion afforded  by  study  of  the  human  form  was 
lost  both  to  the  sculptor  and  the  public.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  people  were  not  only  accustomed 
continually  to  see  this  freely  exhibited  in  the 
public  games ; but,  from  the  care  taken  to 
develop  the  physical  powers,  they  became  com- 
petent critics  and  judges  of  what  constituted 
the  highest  perfection  of  form. 

It  would  be  as  inconsistent  as  useless  to 
attempt  now  a return  to  the  classical  style  of 
sculpture  as  it  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  when 
none  of  the  conditions  essential  to  its  success 
exist.  Without  public  sympathy  with  its  subjects, 
without  that  poetical  impulse  which  gave  life  to 
classical  invention,  without  education  iu  the 
principles  of  beauty,  and  with  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  a people  inhabiting  a cold,  northern 
climate,  utterly  opposed,  both  from  considera- 
tions of  delicacy  and  comfort,  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  uudraped  figure,  no  such  restoration 
could  be  thought  of  as  likely  to  have  successful 
results.  When  occasionally  such  reproductions 
are  seen,  they  are  rather  academical  exercises 
than  the  expression  of  original  thought  or  feeling, 
nor  are  they  calculated  to  interest  popular  sym- 
pathies. However  meritorious  they  may  be,  as 
imitations  and  reminders  of  Greek  sculpture, 
they  never  can  take  other  than  a secondary 
position ; and  yet,  in  point  of  execution,  the 
best  of  them  are  frequently  as  good  as,  and  may 
. be  better,  than  the  general  run  of  the  works  of 
the  Greco- Roman  period.  It  is  nob  their  want 
of  merit  so  much  as  their  unreality,  their  being 
only  imitation-art,  that  condemns  such  works  to 
eventual  obscurity  and  neglect. 

But  it  is  no  reason  because  sonlpture  repre- 
senting Greek  myths  and  subjects,  in  the  Greek 
mode,  cannot  be  snccessfally  revived  in  these 
days,  that  the  art  may  not  be  practised  in  a 
manner  to  afford  opportunity  for  very  noble 
results.  Recognising  aa  a fact  beyond  dispute 
that  in  one  important  condition  of  excellence  in 
sculpture, — the  free  treatment  and  exhibition  of 
the  nude  human  figure, — modern  art  is  exercised 
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at  a disadvantage,  compared  with  its  practice 
among  the  Greeks  j and  that  this  ciroamstance 
has  interfered  with  a most  important  fanotion  of 
art, — that  of  edocating  the  pablio  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  highest  class  of  beauty,  yet 
this  drawback  does  not  neoessarily  preclude 
sculpture  from  asserting  itself,  under  other 
aspects,  as  an  art  of  great  power. 

It  is  to  this  subject,  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  life  and  success  of  modern  sculpture,  that 
attention  will  now  be  directed.  But,  as  this 
part  of  our  task  will  necessarily  involve  a survey 
of  the  productions  of  many  widely-differing 
schools,  its  proper  consideration  will  require 
more  space  than  can  here  be  given  it. 


ISA.MBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL.* 

A FAITHFUL  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  would  oonstitute  an 
important,  though  a brief,  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Human  Progress.  The  regard  of  the  student, 
who  has  pondered  the  biography  of  the  men 
whose  memories  are  moat  illustrious,  has  been  too 
often  dazzled  and  perverted  by  the  splendour  of 
military  success,  or  by  the  adroitness  which  has 
made  the  mastery  of  human  weakness  the 
stepping-stone  to  power,  to  wealth,  and  to  fame. 
The  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  conflict 
with  physical  difficulties,  or  in  the  unremitting 
efibrt  to  penetrate  the  secret  connsels  of  nature, 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  more  modest  in  the 
record  they  have  obtained,  than  the  host  of  the 
vulgar  great.  Yet  what  rightly-balanced  mind 
can  value  the  blood-stained  laurels  of  Caesar 
in  comparison  with  the  gifts  won  for,  and 
handed  down  to,  the  entire  human  race  by  suoh 
men  as  Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  and  Aristotle  ? 
In  this  noblest  school  of  human  intelligence 
Brunei  was  a hereditary  pupil.  A glance  at 
what  he  actually  effected,  during  a life  as  short, 
measured  by  years,  as  it  was  long,  measured  by 
labours,  is  enough  to  show  that  bis  name  will 
hereafter  oooupy  no  inferior  rank  among  the 
servants  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  with  no  slight  anxiety  that  the 
small  and  rapidly  diminiabiug  number  of  those 
who  had  the  advantage  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Brunei,  have  looked  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  his  Life,  written,  as  a maiden 
effort,  by  his  eldest  son.  The  charming  volume 
in  which  Mr.  Richard  Beamish,  well  known  as 
an  assistant  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei,  has  told 
the  story  of  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
and  of  the  block  machinery  of  the  navy,  led 
some  of  US  to  hope  that  we  should  receive  from 
the  same  facile  pen  a memoir  of  the  noblest 
result  of  Sir  Marc’s  care  and  labour — the  cul- 
tivated genius  of  his  son.  The  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  path  of  a biographer,  too  profoundly 
interested  in  the  character  of  hia  subject,  are 
well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with 
literature.  In  the  natural  fear  which  a sensitive 
mind  may  well  entertain  of  falling  into  that 
style  of  treatment  which  has  earned  for  Boswell 
a spurious  immortality,  lies  the  danger  of  being 
driven  to  the  production  of  a cold,  bloodless, 
mechanical  chronicle.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no 
little  pleasure  that  we  find  the  volume  before 
us  such  as  in  no  way  to  lead  us  to  regret  the 
silence  of  Mr.  Beamish.  While  speaking  with  a 
modesty — we  may  say  a hereditary  modesty, — 
which  does  credit;  to  a biographer,  Mr.  Brunei 
has  not  been  betrayed  into  the  fault  of  lessening 
the  grand  outline  of  his  father’s  character, 
although  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  it  only  en 
s^lho^lette.  His  method  has  been  safe,  for  it  has 
been  historic.  It  is  from  the  works,  and  the 
letters,  and  reports  of  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei  that  we  are  enabled,  by  his  son  and 
historian,  to  form  some  imperfect  idea  of  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  When  we  look  at  a 
picture  in  which,  not  only  has  the  author  sought 
to  “nothing  extenuate  nor  set  aught  down  in 
malice,”  hut  where  thought  and  action  are 
displayed  with  a very  truthful  simplicity,  we 
are  but  the  more  convinced  of  the  magnitude  of 
a loss  which  none  who  knew  the  man  have 
ceased  to  deplore. 

The  method  of  the  volume,  consisting  of  568 
closely-printed  pages,  is  one  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  biography  which  it  attempts  to 
trace.  A brief  chapter  is  given  to  the  early  life 
of  Mr.  Brunei,  involving,  of  necessity,  some 
account  of  part  of  that  of  his  father,  especially 
with  reference  to  that  great  sub-Tamesian  work 
which  as  yet  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  engi- 
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neering.  Mr.  Beamish’s  life  of  Sir  Marc  Brunei 
is  here  quoted  by  that  great  inventor’s  grandson. 
(The  two  volumes, — the  life  of  the  father  and  of 
the  son, — should  stand  side  by  side  among  the 
books  of  constant  reference  in  the  library  of  every 
engineer.)  Fourteen  chapters  are  then  devoted 
to  the  Boocessive  works  executed  by  Isambard 
himself,  the  history  of  the  several  undertakings 
being  traced  in  clear  and  distinct  order.  While 
we  have  thus  to  travel  more  than  once  over  the 
' same  ground,  in  point  of  time,  a much  clearer 
grasp  of  the  sabjeot  is  attained  than  if  a merely 
biographical  order  had  been  followed  ; as  in  ex- 
tracting tbe  notes  of  a diary.  We  have  then 
an  important  and  valuable  chapter  on  Mr. 
Brunei’s  professional  opinions  and  practice  j 
one,  which  we  could  wish  had  been  much 
longer,  on  his  private  life;  appendices,  contain- 
ing reports  on  two  of  the  great  points  of  his  pro- 
fessional warfare — the  broad  gauge  and  the 
screw-propeller ; and  the  essential,  but  too  often 
neglected,  labour  of  an  index. 

In  a work,  which  we  regret  to  find  limited  to 
a single  volume,  Mr.  Brunei  has  not  spared  room 
for  such  a brief  summary  of  his  father’s  career 
as  might  find  place  in  a biographical  dictionary. 
From  the  materials  which  he  has  furnished, 
aided  by  personal  recollections,  we  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  present  such  a sketch  to  our 
readers.  Yet  let  them  remember  that,  high  as 
the  engineer  must  rank  in  the  opinion  of  all 
competent  to  appreciate  his  merit,  the  man 
claims  even  a warmer  tribute. 

Like  so  many  of  those  men  to  whose  ingenuity 
England  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  her 
mechanical  excellence,  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei 
was  of  French  blood.  His  father,  Marc  Isambai  d 
Brunei,  was  a native  of  Normandy.  Tbe  grand 
old  baptismal  name,  borne  by  the  three  genera- 
tions with  which  the  volume  before  us  is  con- 
cerned, dates  from  Carlovignian  times  ; and  is 
either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  in  its 
etymology  to, that  borne  by  the  ancient  Seigneurs 
de  Bourbon,  before  that  lordship  came  by 
marriage  to  the  seventh  son  of  St.  Louis.  Marc 
Isambard,  a consistent  Royalist,  fled  from  the 
Republican  terror.  He  settled  in  England  in 
1799,  and,  after  some  adventures  of  romantic 
interest,  married  an  English  lady,  whose  family 
name  was  borne  by  bis  son.  The  first  great 
work  undertaken  by  Sir  Marc  in  this  country  was 
the  machinery  for  making  blocks,  which  be  de- 
signed and  erected  for  tbe  Government  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  also  designed  suspension  bridges 
for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ; and  carried  out  the  roost 
important  engineering  work  that  up  to  his  time 
had  been  attempted  in  England, — the  tunnel 
nnder  the  Thames  at  Wapping. 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  only  son  of  Sir 
Marc  Isambard,  was  born  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1806.  For  a time  he  was  a pupil 
in  two  Bcbools  in  England,  and  for  two  years 
a student  at  the  College  Henri  Quatre,  in 
Paris ; but  the  main  part  of  bis  education  was 
derived  from  the  care  of  his  gifted  father,  who 
taught  him  Euclid  before  be  was  eight  years  old. 
As  early  as  the  age  of  four,  bis  facility  in  draw- 
iug  attracted  attention.  From  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  regnlarly  employed  in  bis  father’s 
office  ; and  before  be  was  twenty,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sndden  and  alarming  illness  of  hie  father, 
the  works  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  were  left  under 
his  direction.  He  sabaeqnently  held  both  the 
nominal  and  actual  post  of  resident  engineer  of 
tbe  Thames  Tunnel,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  the  works  in  consequence  of  the 
irruption  of  January,  1828 ; by  which  disaster  he 
was  seriously  injured,  very  narrowly  escaping 
with  his  life.  In  1831,  he  was  appointed  engi- 
neer to  the  Clifton  Soapension  Bridge,  after  a 
double  competition,  in  which  hia  design  was  pre- 
ferred to  that,  among  others,  of  the  veteran 
Telford.  In  the  same  year,  he  made  designs  for 
docks  at  Monkwearmonth,  a portion  of  which  he 
commenced  to  bnild  in  1834.  In  1832,  the 
directors  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  consulted 
him  as  to  the  improvement  of  their  Floating 
Harbour.  In  March,  1833,  he  was  appointed,  by 
a committee  formed  of  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Bristol,  and  of  other  public  bodies  of  that 
city,  engineer  to  carry  out  the  project  of  a railway 
to  London.  He  prepared  the  plans  and  surveys 
for  this  line ; and  out  of  fifty-four  days’  contest 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
183-1;,  eleven  were  occupied  by  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Brunei.  The  Bill,  having  passed  tbe 
Commons,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords ; bat  re- 
ceived tbe  Royal  Assent  on  the  Slst  of  August 
in  the  following  year.  From  that  time  Mr. 
Brunei  held  a position  second  to  no  man  in  his 
profession.  He  constructed  railways  in  England, 


Ireland,  Italy,  and  India,  to  an  aggregate  length 
of  upwards  of  1,200  miles;  one  of  his  main  lines 
extending  from  Londou  to  the  Land’s  End,  and 
another  to  the  extremity  of  South  Wales,  at 
Milford  Haven.  From  1835,  the  year  of  the 
passing  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill,  to 
his  death  in  1859,  he  was  also  engaged  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  vessels  which  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  ocean  steam  navigation. 
The  Great  Western,  his  first  steam-ship,  started 
on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1838,  and  struck  soundings  off  Newfound- 
land on  the  ninth  day,  with  nearly  200  tons  of 
coal  still  on  board.  This  was  Mr.  Brunei’s 
answer  to  the  “ demonstration  ” by  Dr.  Lardner, 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  underbaking.  The 
Great  Western  bad  a measured  tonnage  of  1,3-10 
tons,  and  a displacement  of  2,300  tons.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Great  Britam,  which  sailed  from 
Bristol  for  London  in  January,  1845.  Her  tonnage 
measurement  was  3,-143  tons,  and  her  displace- 
ment, 2,984  tons.  The  third  of  Mr.  Brunei’s 
steam-ships,  the  Great  Eastern,  was  launched  on 
the  last  day  of  January,  1858.  Her  extreme 
length  was  693  ft. ; her  breadth,  83  ft. ; her  gross 
tonnage,  18,915  tons;  her  displacement,  at  30  ft. 
draught,  27,419  tons ; and  her  nominal  horse- 
power, 1,000  horses  for  the  paddle  engines,  and 
1,600  for  the  screw  engines,  Mr.  Brunei  was 
also  the  means,  having  been  consulted,  without 
receiving  any  fee,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of 
introducing  the  screw  into  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
executed  dock  and  pier  works  at  Bristol,  Ply- 
mouth, Briton  Ferry,  Brentford,  and  Milford 
Haven,  between  1818  and  1857.  The  immense 
facility  to  be  obtained  in  the  conduct  of  traffic, 
no  less  than  in  the  execution  of  works,  by  the 
use  of  the  electric  telegraph,  was  first  grasped 
by  Mr.  Brunei;  his  plans  embracing  applications 
of  this  mode  of  communication  reaching  from  the 
working  of  a railway  to  the  steering  of  a ship.  In 
a very  different  province,  the  water-towers  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  28-1  ft.  high,  were  his  design. 
To  the  questions  of  the  best  mode  of  rifling 
gUDS,  of  the  construction  of  the  most  efficient 
floating  batteries,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
improvement  of  explosive  projeotilea,  he  gave  a 
degree  of  attention,  of  the  fruit  of  which,  most 
unfortunately,  the  Government  neglected  pro- 
perly to  avail  themselves.  It  is  nob  too  much  to 
say  that,  bad  Mr.  Brunei  lived  and  been  con- 
sulted, such  a disaster  as  the  loss  of  the  Captain 
could  not  have  disgraced  our  Admiralty.  More 
anxious  to  mitigate  human  softering  than  even 
to  improve  the  armament  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Brunei,  from  February,  1855,  gave  an  unstinted 
amount  of  time  and  exertion  to  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Renskoi  Hospital,  on  the  Dardanelles ; 
which  rendered  that  establishment  us  superior 
to  all  previous  buildings  for  the  purpose,  in 
minote  arrangement  of  every  detail  no  less  than 
in  general  design,  as  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
almost  every  snbject  to  which  tbe  great  engineer 
directed  his  cousoientious  and  inexhaustible 
energy. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Brunei  was  ordered,  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie  and  Dr.  Bright,  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Egypt.  He  returned  to  England  in 
May,  1859,  and  in  September  of  that  year  sank 
under  an  attack  of  paralysis. 

The  loss  to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  at 
tbe  early  age  of  53,  of  a man  who  had  crowded 
BO  much  into  the  brief  term  of  the  third  of  a 
century,  may  be  regarded  as  the  penalty  paid 
for  the  one  great  error  of  bis  life.  Gifted  with 
a frame  that  seemed  almost  unaffected  by 
fatigue,  Mr.  Brunei  allowed  himself,  for  many 
years,  neither  adequate  rest  nor  doe  relaxation. 
For  nights  together  he  frequently  never  went  to 
bed.  Dating  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  on  his  journeys  along  the 
line,  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  appoint- 
ments according  to  distance,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  day  or  night.  To  a given 
point  his  horses  would  take  him  in  so  many 
hours  ; and  at  the  time  thus  indicated,  whether 
morning,  noon,  or  night,  those  who  had  to  trans- 
act  business  with  him  in  the  locality  bad  to 
meet  him.  His  only  sleep,  on  these  ooeasions, 
was  taken  in  his  carriage.  It  maybe  questioned, 
however,  whether  he  did  not  in  these  journeys 
actually  pass  more  time  in  slnmber  than  when 
he  kept  his  silent  and  industrious  vigils  in  his 
house  in  London, 

Connected  with  this  unsparing  devotion  of  the 
whole  energy  of  the  man  to  the  calls  of  duty, 
must  be  remarked  a special  peculiarity  in  his 
mode  of  conducting  work.  Mr.  Brunei’s  rule 
was  to  see  to  everything  himself.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that,  in  almost  every  matter  to  which 
1 he  bent  hia  mind,  he  found  how  far  and  how 
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fdebly  the  best  assistants  that  he  conld  engage 
limped  behind  his  own  fiery  and  unexhausted 
energy.  Yet  his  sound  common  sense, — a 
quality  predominant,  if  any  single  virtue  were 
predominant,  in  his  intellectual  organisation, — 
should  have  taught  him  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  overpass  the  powers  of  human  nature. 
Could  he  have  ensured  a century  of  life,  without 
needing  slumber  or  relaxation,  he  might  perhaps 
have  fnllydischarged  the  tasks  which  he  so  inexo- 
rably demanded  from  his  brain.  Thus,  not  only 
did  he  shorten  his  natural  term  of  activity,  but 
he  inflicted  on  himself  hours, — nay,  years, — of 
acute  suffering.  He  would  work  on,  regardless 
of  neuralgic  pain  under  which  most  men  would 
have  sunk,  deriving  a strange  solace  from  a 
constant  use  of  tobacco  that  would  have  clouded 
any  other  brain.  This  incessant  labour,  this 
anxiety  to  see  for  himself  to  every  detail, — pre- 
vented the  formation  of  such  an  organised  staff 
as  would  not  only  have  lightened  his  labour  and 
prolonged  his  usefulness,  but,  in  some  cases, 
secured  greater  success  in  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  His  assistants  scarcely  took  the  rank 
or  shared  the  responsibility  of  those  attached  to 
other  eminent  engineers.  Some  of  them  were 
but  incompetent  men.  The  ready  kindness  of 
their  chief  screened  their  shortcomings,  and 
made  up  for  their  imperfect  work.  But  the 
result  was,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
assistant  who  latterly  occupied  a position  re- 
sembling that  of  a chief  of  the  staff,  and,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  others,  Mr.  Brunei’s  subs  were 
little  more  than  clerks  or  inspeobora.  Indeed,  in 
some  instances,  mere  inspectors,  by  dint  of 
minute  and  vexatious  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  very  stringent  specifications  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brnnel,  made  themselves  persons  of  more  impor- 
tance than  their  commanders,  and  exerted  a 
pressure  upon  contractors  that  had  an  unfavour- 
able effect  on  the  conduct  of  more  than  one  im- 
portant undertaking. 

In  his  dealing  with  contractors,  it  may  also 
be  greatly  questioned  whether  the  position  in- 
variably claimed  by  Mr.  Brunei  did  nob  involve 
a certain  inconsistency.  It  was  his  will  always 
to  be  absolute.  With  regard  to  his  directors, 
his  opinion  was,  that  unless  he  possessed  their 
entire  confidence,  they  had  better  employ  some 
other  engineer.  No  one  oould  hold  a more  lofty, 
or  we  think  a more  just,  opinion  of  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  profession  in  this  respect.  Bat 
then,  as  between  the  directors  and  the  contrac- 
tors, he  claimed  to  be  the  sole  arbiter.  He  thus 
constituted  himself  at  once  executive  and  judi- 
catory.  His  love  of  justice,  no  less  than  his 
mechanical  genius,  no  doubt  enabled  him  to  fill 
this  double  lole  with  a success  which  few  men 
conld  hope  to  imitate.  But  still  the  question 
suggests  itself, — Was  it  right  for  any  man  to  be 
placed  in  such  a position?  Men  of  the  highest 
authority  have  held  that  it  was  not.  In  the 
earlier  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Brunei, 
arbitration  by  an  engineer,  to  be  named  by  him- 
self and  the  contractors,  in  case  of  dispute,  was 
provided  for.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  enforce 
these  clauses  was  always  resisted  by  their 
framer;  and  from  the  later  editions  of  his 
general  specification, — to  the  revision  of  which 
he  gave  continual  attention, — these  clauses 
were  removed.  It  was  bis  intent  that  his 
authority  should  be  unquestionable.  It  was, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  not  the  vulgar  love  of 
power,  bat  the  desire  that  everything  should  be 
done  in  the  beat  possible  manner,  that  made  him 
insist  on  this  rule.  His  position  wag  thus  as 
exceptional  as  his  genius ; bub  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  his  hands  would  have  been  stronger, 
his  comfort  greater,  and  hia  valued  life  prolonged 
to  the  period  due  to  his  iron  constitution,  had  he 
not  BO  peraeveringly  accumulated  all  functions 
on  himself.  He  might — and  those  who  knew  him 
best  thought  he  could — perform  every  duty 
better  than  any  subordinate  he  could  find.  But 
it  was  a fatal  deduction  from  this  premiss  to 
hold  that  he  could  better  perform  them  all. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  what  he  actually  effected, 
we  haye  little  space  to  speak.  He  doubled  nob 
only  the  speed,  but  also  the  convenience  of  tran- 
sit, both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Alone  among  the 
great  names  of  his  day,  he  made  provision  for  the 
requirements  of  the  future.  To  make  railway 
carriages  broad  enough,  and  steamers  large 
enough,  to  convey,  with  increased  economy,  and 
at  augmented  speed,  the  traffic  of  the  future, 
was  bub  the  outcome  of  his  provident  fore- 
thought. We  are  not  about  here  to  open 
the  question  of  the  broad  gauge,  which  is 
very  temperately  referred  to  in  Mr.  Brunei’s 
Life.  Bub  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  limit  of 
the  carrying  power  on  the  moat  busy  narrow- 


gange  lines  is  now  attained.  Week  after  week 
we  have  fatal  proof  of  this  fact.  Wo  will  not 
assert  that  a doable  broad-gauge  line,  if  carried 
oat  according  to  Mr.  Brunei’s  ideas,  would  do 
the  work  of  a fourfold  narrow-gauge  line, — but, 
at  all  events,  it  would  afford  a much  greater 
margin  for  the  economical  development  of  an 
increasing  traffic.  As  to  the  size  attainable  by 
ocean-going  steamers,  Mr.  Brnnel  fought  the 
battle  single-handed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  victory  he  obtained. 

No  part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  of  more 
service  in  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a correct 
view  of  Mr.  Brunei  as  an  engineer,  than  the 
patient  and  accurate  detail  of  the  launching  of 
the  Great  Eastern.  A painful,  dim,  suspicion  that 
some  unexplained  want  of  success  attended  that 
unprecedented  operation  is  dispelled  by  the 
simple  record.  We  see  what  had  to  be  done, 
what  obstacles  arose,  and  bow,  one  by  one,  they 
were  vanquished.  The  financial  non-snocess  of 
the  atmospheric  system  is  also  fairly  and  honestly 
set  before  the  reader.  The  only  point  in  which 
wo  are  disposed  to  differ  from  the  author  is,  that 
we  hold  the  opinion,  which  was  shared  by 
Monsieur  Eugeue  Plachat,  who  gave  much  study 
to  the  subject  in  France,  that  the  loss  arising 
from  the  irresistible  rush  of  caloric  into  the 
rarified  air  bore  a much  higher  ratio  to  the 
leakage  of  the  valve  than  Mr.  Brunei  allows, — 
that,  in  fact,  the  mechanical  difficulty  might 
have  been  surmounted,  but  that  the  physical 
difficulty  was  more  serious.  Nor  does  this 
physical  difficulty  appear  to  have  been  antici- 
pated by  any  one. 

We  could  wish  that  more  space  had  been 
devoted  to  personal  anecdote.  Those  who  have 
been  acenetomed  to  regard  the  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western  as  a species  of  over  active  intel- 
lectual machine,  — a man  who  lived  only  in 
and  for  the  execution  of  novel  and  stnpeudous 
work, — have  formed  but  little  idea  of  the 
buoyant  gaiety,  the  indomitable  patience,  the 
exquisite  taste,  and  the  inherent  kindliness,  of 
laambard  Brunei.  His  stature  was  low,  bat  so 
knit  and  proportioned  as  to  langh  at  fatigue. 
The  engraving,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Life,  gives  a somewhat  conventionalised  view  of 
his  face  ; the  nose,  especially,  being  too  heavy. 
There  is  a very  speaking  photograph  taken  of 
him,  as  he  leant  against  the  chains  employed 
in  the  launch  of  the  Great  Eastern;  in  which, 
however,  the  chimney-pot  hat,  of  which  he  was  a 
steadfast  advocate,  hides  the  perfect  curve  of  the 
head.  His  eyes  were  rapid  and  piercing  in  their 
glance  ; and  the  modelling  of  his  lips  betokened  a 
refined,  and  oven  an  imperious  taste.  This  quality 
found  appropriate  expression  in  his  works.  The 
old  canal  type  of  bridge,  and  the  unrelieved  shed 
roof,  were  thought  adequate  for  our  public 
works  before  Brunei  introduced  features  as  novel 
as  they  were  striking.  In  the  station  at  Swindon 
he  first  adopted  a graceful  Italian  ornamenta- 
tion, to  displace  the  barrack  style  previously  in 
vogue.  In  the  Great  Western  Station  at  Pad- 
dington, he  has  produced  by  far  the  finest  work 
of  the  kind  in  Europe ; a building  as  superior 
to  the  unnecessarily,  costly  wagon-roofs  that 
disgrace  the  Thames-side  stations,  as  it  is  to  the 
carpenters’  sheds  at  Euaton-square.  While  tam- 
ing night  into  day  at  hia  desk,  he  would  find  time 
to  pick  up  a rare  bit  of  china,  or  to  floor  an  oppo- 
nent in  conversation  by  an  apt  quotation  from 
Mr.  Micawber.  To  these  genial  qualities  tes- 
timony is  borne,  in  the  volume  before  us,  by  his 
old  friends  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hawes.  His 
admirable  qualities  as  a negotiator,  and  his  un- 
rivalled success  as  a witness,  were  well  known. 
In  cross-examination,  he  was  nnapproached.  On 
one  occasion  the  case  of  a line,  which  did  not 
look  very  brilliant  on  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tion in  chief,  was  so  thoroughly  established  by 
Brunei’s  replies  to  the  opposing  counsel,  that  he 
dryly  remarked  to  that  barrister,  as  the  com- 
mittee broke  up,  “ So-and-So,  our  directors  had 
better  retain  you  to  cross-examine  me  next 
time.” 

On  one  occasion  only  can  we  remember  his 
having  been  taken  aback.  In  1852,  during  a 
visit  to  South  Wales,  his  second  son,  a bright 
intelligent  lad,  who  aocompaniod  him,  asked 
some  question  as  to  the  Barlow  rails,  which  were 
then  being  laid  on  that  line.  Mr.  Brunei  replied 
that  they  were  an  experiment.  “ What,  papa,” 
exclaimed  the  boy,  “ do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  South  Wales  line  is  one  great  experiment  ? ” 
The  engineer  winced,  and  for  once  was  deaf. 

If  one  quality  more  than  another  should  be 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  would 
emulate  the  career  of  Isambard  Brunei,  it  is 
his  unhesitating,  unfaltering  conscientiousness. 


His  moral  courage  scarcely  fell  short  ofhis  utter 
physical  fearlessness.  No  toil  was  spared,  no 
cherished  project  was  clung  to,  when  he  found 
that  fresh  light  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  arrive  at  the  truth  was  bis  main  pas- 
sion, and  for  that  reason  he  obtained  a deeper 
insight  into  mechanical  law  and  practice  than 
almost  any  other  man.  His  genius  none  can 
imitate, — it  was  the  gift  of  God,  and  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  appearing  in  the  second 
generation.  But  in  patience,  candonr,  energy, 
labour,  command  of  temper,  kindliness  of  dis- 
position, love  of  justice,  and  regard  for  duty,  he 
set  an  example  all  would  do  well  to  study.  His 
character  was  one  to  be  admired  in  all  that  was 
native,  and  to  be  imitated  in  all  that  was  ac- 
quired. His  monument  is  conspicuous  in  the 
noble  works  which  he  executed.  His  memory 
is  dear  to  all  who  knew  him.  Hia  biography,  as 
published  by  his  son,  is  a contribution  of  no 
ordinary  value  to  our  professional  literature,  and 
displays  an  instructive  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  rarest  natural  gifts  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  most  unremitting  culture.  Hia 
remains  rest,  in  “ the  holiest  of  our  holy  places,” 
near  the  dust  of  those  moat  famous  in  our 
history.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
tomb  which  commemorates  the  name  of  a more 
faithful  and  illustrious  Natuns  minister  et 
interpres. 


ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  ABBEYS,  CASTLES, 
AND  HALLS.* 

If  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  the  philosopher  whom  Sam 
Weller  puzzled  at  Clifton  with  the  intermittent 
gleam  of  his  dark  lantern,  had  proposed  to  him- 
self  to  write  a book  upon  the  structural  anti- 
quities of  their  native  country,  it  is  possible  he 
would  have  produced  exactly  such  kindly,  old- 
fashioned,  unquestioning  volumes  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  the  two  that  have  jnst  been  completed  by 
the  well-known  author  of  “The  Curiosities  of 
London,”  Mr.  Timbs.  The  sceptical  mote  that 
appears  in  the  modern  antiquary’s  eye  is  not  in 
his ; neither  is  be  afflicted  with  a subversive 
beam.  The  delightful  old  legends  that  engird  so 
many  of  our  ancient  castles,  abbeys,  and  manor- 
houses,  have  as  fresh  a charm  for  him  now  as 
they  had  sixty  years  ago  j and  he  tells  them  with 
as  firm  a faith  as  though  they  had  never  been 
dissected  on  the  library-table  of  the  modern 
arohasologist,  and  found  wanting.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  him  to  detect  the  absence  of  a ver- 
tebra, and  see  the  tremble  and  fall  of  the  subject 
he  is  examining.  He  summons  up  his  ghost- 
stories  tenderly,  and  dismisses  them  with  care. 
Let  any  one  gainsay  it  who  chooses,  we  were  in 
need  of  such  a work  treated  in  such  a manner. 
Already  our  lip-lore  has  decreased  to  a shred  in 
these  matter-of-fact  days  ; and  if  we  are  to  have 
nothing  but  winnowing  and  weeding  of  our  old 
legends  we  shall  some  day  find  ourselves  without 
any. 

Mr.  Timbs  does  not  pretend  to  have  visited  all 
the  buildings  whose  “popular  history”  he 
relates.  Such  descriptions  of  them  as  he  occa- 
sionally gives  are  taken  from  accepted  authori- 
ties, though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  from 
authorities  that  were  accepted  in  days  when 
topographical  surveys  were  rare.  Hence,  for 
architectural  details  we  must  not  look.  But  as 
they  are  not  promised,  we  cannot  justly  com- 
plain  of  their  absence.  Here  and  there  this 
sketching  in  the  library  instead  of  upon  the 
spot,  however,  leads  to  a little  shortcoming  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  down  the  history  of  a 
building  to  the  latest  events.  Looking  to  the 
account  of  Stowe,  for  instance,  we  see  Mr.  Timbs 
says,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  his  remarks  : — 
“ Of  the  many  instances  of  fallen  fortune  to  be 
found  in  human  history,  the  sad  fate  of  Stowe 
and  its  possessors  presents  ns  with  the  most 
melancholy  lesson, — to  lecture  ua  with  its  fallen 
grandeur,  and  to  impress  us  with  the  virtue  of 
contentment,  and  teaoh  us  that  ‘ not  a vanity  is 
given  in  vain.’  ” Now,  if  Mr.  Timbs  had  hap- 
pened to  take  a return  ticket  to  Buckingham,  he 
would  have  found  that  Stowe  is  in  the  process  of 
rehabilitation,  and  is  gradually  becoming  as  well 
stored  as  it  was  before  the  memorable  sale.  Or, 
turning  to  Berwick,  we  And  no  word  of  the  fact 
that  the  Castle  has  been  displaced  there  to  form 
the  railway-station;  or  to  mark  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  noble  castle  is  down,  leaving 
only  a mound  as  its  site.  Similar  want  of 
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posting-np  in  recent  facts  to  be  detected  here 
and  there  might  lead  to  the  impression  that  the 
blemish  was  one  that  pervaded  the  whole  work. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  many  in- 
stances Mr.  Timbs  has  availed  himself  of  the 
most  recently  published  information.  If  not,  he 
would  have  attributed  the  carvings  at  Chats- 
worth  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  as  was  formerly  the 
rule,  instead  of  the  Watsons.  And  in  the  main, 
in  his  bright  pen-and-ink  sketches  there  is  much 
to  admire  and  bo  pleased  with. 

Mr.  Timbs  tells  us  that  Harlech  Castle  was 
originally  called  Twr  Bronwen,  from  Bronwen, 
the  ancient  British  princess,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Llyr,  and  sister  of  Bran,  the  father 
of  Caractacus.  This  would  have  been  a good 
opportunity  to  relate  what  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  “ fair-breasted”  beauty.  The  Slst 
of  the  Welsh  Triads  mentions  that  a blow  given 
to  her  by  an  Irish  Prince,  Matholwch,  was  one 
of  the  three  luckless  blows  of  Britain,  and  the 
cause  of  war;  and  the  Mabinogion  records  that 
she  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaw,  in 
Anglesea ; and  about  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alaw,  at  a spot  known  as  Twys 
Bronwyn,  was  found  a square  kiat,  with  a funeral 
um  in  it,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  princess  in 
question,  which  urn  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
But  our  cheery  and  good-natured  antiquary 
leaves  the  lady  alone,  and  records  instead  the 
plucky  defence  of  the  old  fortress  by  a Welsh- 
man  named  Dafydd  ap  Jevon  ap  Einon,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  “ I held  a castle  in  Prance,” 
said  this  brave  TaSy,  " till  all  the  old  women  in 
Wales  heard  of  it,  and  now  I will  hold  this 
Welsh  tower  till  all  the  old  women  in  France 
bear  of  it.”  And  so  he  held  it  through  a long 
siege  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ; the  earl’s 
brother  and  a large  force  encircling  it,  and  his 
garrison  suffering  fearfully  from  famine,  till  at 
last  the  most  honourable  terms  were  offered  to 
induce  him  to  surrender,  and  he  gave  up  the 
castle,  after  keeping  it  for  nine  years,  against 
Edward  IV.  Even  his  foe  became  his  friend; 
and  when  Edward  at  first  refused  to  stand  by 
•the  terms  he  had  made  in  his  name,  Pembroke 
swore,  ” Then  1 will  pub  Dafydd  and  his  garrison 
into  Harleoh  again,  and  your  highness  may 
fetch  him  out  again  by  any  one  who  can;  and  if 
you  demand  my  life  for  his,  take  it of  which 
generosity  we  hope  all  the  old  women  in  France 
heard  too.  Silver-grey,  wind-worn,  and  frayed 
are  the  remains  of  Harleoh  Castle,  with  Plan- 
tageneb  shoulder-headed  windows,  and  great 
pointed  archways  side  by  side,  with  narrow 
arrow-slits,  scarcely  10  in.  high,  that  were  part 
and  parcel  of  old  Welsh  valour ; and  between 
•the  castle  and  the  sea  lies  spread  a low,  green, 
oozy  marsh.  Mr.  Timbs  thiuka  it  “ overhangs  ” 
the  sea,  as  Bamborough  and  Dunstanborougb, 
on  the  north-eastern  coast,  liberally  do ; bub 
there  is  this  low-lying  tract  of  marsh  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep  on  which  it  stands.  This  little  un- 
certainty about  the  site  is,  however,  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  Timbs  has  gone  over  a field  that  is  too 
vast  to  be  minutely  explored  single-handed  with 
complete  success.  If  he  has  made  slips  that 
local  historians  can  put  their  fingers  upon,  as 
when  he  gives  Alnwick  to  the  Percies  by  the 
exclusion  of  a natural  son  of  Antony  Beo,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
accredited  with  great  care,  generally,  and  much 
taste.  Here  is  a pretty  landscape,  with  Ludlow 
in  the  foreground  : — 

“ The  old  town  of  Ludlow, — in  itaelf  an  object  of  con- 
-eiderable  intereBt,— Btanda  upon  a knoll,  and  to  the  west- 
ward, on  the  heights  of  a steep  line  of  rocks,  rise  the  grey 
towers  of  Ludlow  Castle,  which  at  one  time  must  have 
been  impregiaablo.  From  this  point  the  view  is,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed  in  all  England.  Eastward  is  Titterstone  Glee 
Hill  j on  the  north  is  CorveDale,  and  aseries  of  hills  which 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Teme  lying  immediately  below  you,  with  the  Stratton 
Hills  as  a background;  to  the  west  is  a line  of  forest; 
while,  looking  back,  the  Teme.  prettiest  and  tiniest  (in  some 
places)  of  rivers,  disappears  in  a narrow  ravine,  ‘lorraed’ 
(says  a contemporary  writer)  ‘ by  some  couvulsion  of  the 
ancientworld,  which  cut  olT  the  knoll  on  which  now  stand 
the  castle  and'town,  and  gave  it  its  picturesque  character.’ 
So  beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  surrounding  country,  that 
Ludlowhasbeencalledbyau  enthusiastic  admirer  (probably 
a Salopian)  the  queen  of  our  inland  watering-places.” 

Mach  in  this  manner,  we  are  shown  between 
three  and  four  hundred  remarkable  places, 
famous  either  in  song  or  story.  This  selection 
by  no  means  exhausts  our  national  store.  In  the 
provinces,  some  of  his  readers  will  consider  their 
particular  lions,  which  may  be  omitted,  as  worthy 
of  recognition  as  others  that  are  inserted. 
Northumbrians  will  miss  Ford  Castle,  for  in- 
stance, close  to  Flodden  field,  where  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  “ the  champion  of  the  dames,” 
Bpent  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  before  the  i 


great  battle,  fascinated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
wife  of  the  owner,  “ Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold,” 
as  painted  so  gorgeously  in  Marmion ; Bothal 
Castle,  Chillingham  Castle,  Harbottle  Castle,  all 
famons,  and  Breuckburn  Priory,  among  others. 
Durham  men  will  look  in  vain  for  Lambton 
Castle  with  its  legend  of  the  famous  Worm,  or 
for  Bishop  Auckland  Castle,  now  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  built  by  the  fighting 
bishop,  Anthony  Bek,  implicated  in  the  transfer 
of  the  De  Vescies’  estate  to  the  Percies,  though 
not  in  the  manner  narrated  ; Warwickshire 
readers  will  consider  Arbnry  Hall,  with  its  ruddy 
and  sunny  courts  and  grey  and  green  terrace, 
slighted  ; Kentish  folks  will  wonder  why  Saint 
Radigan’a  Abbey  was  not  added  to  the  rest ; and 
so  on  through  the  counties.  We  recommend  the 
book  as  a pleasant,  chatty  companion  for  a leisure 
hour,  that  tells,  agreeably,  of  many  an  odd  and 
out-of-the-way  place,  as  well  as  of  the  chief 
country'seats  of  the  ancient  nobility.  We  have  all 
read  of  hiding-places,  recesses  within  walls,  and 
of  the  magical  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
individuals  upon  the  scene  by  their  means;  and 
here  we  are  given  minute  particulars  of  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  halls  containing  them. 
Ingateston  Hall  and  Hendlip  Hall.  Holy  Sepul- 
chres, i.e.y  the  empty  arched  recesses  in  chaucels, 
where,  in  old  times,  a crucifix  or  effigy  of  the 
Saviour  was  placed  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,  have  a chapter  ; Stamford  BuU-runniDgs 
have  another.  Lady  Godiva,  Queen  Eleanor, 
Arabella  Stuart,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
Amy  llobaart,  Tennyson’s  Countess  of  Burghley, 
and  other  dames  of  whom  we  are  never  tired  of 
hearing,  sweep  across  the  pages ; as  well  as 
more  ghostly  personages.  The  Boacobel  Oak, 
beehive-houses,  curious  caves,  celebrated  fields, 
aubterrauean  chambers,  the  Star-chamber,  Ave- 
bury, Stonehenge,  ’ historical  stones,  such  as 
King  Arthur’s  Stone  at  Gower,  rocking-stones, 
and  the  Stone  of  the  Arrows,  near  Aber,  where 
the  old  Welsh  princes  sharpened  their  spears  and 
arrows,  are,  among  miscellaneous  matters,  intro- 
duced, that  do  not  come,  strictly  speaking, 
under  the  heading  of  abbeys,  castles,  or  balls, 
and  yet  have  stories  belonging  to  them  that  are 
part  of  English  history.  They  form,  indeed,  a 
relief  to  the  scores  of  oak-floored  and  panelled 
chambers,  hung  with  historic  portraits,  and 
enriched  with  coffered  ceilings  and  carved 
chimney-pieces  of  ancient  country-seats.  We 
get  tired  of  a noble  avenue  if  there  is  too  much 
of  it ; and  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many 
haunted  corridors,  even  though  it  be  Queen 
Katherine  herself,  with  her  orown  and  train, 
that  glides  adown  them,  as  at  Kimbolton  ;'  aud 
to  meet  with  the  same  personages  too  often. 
Hence,  it  was  wise  in  Mr.  Timbs  to  sprinkle  his 
spectres  sparingly ; and  to  interpose  between 
the  numerons  halls  and  castles  in  which  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined,  those  visited  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey;  these  in  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  entertained ; and  those  in  which 
Charles  I-  and  Charles  II.  met  many  of  their 
fortunes  face  to  face,  some  such  contrasts  as 
he  has  introduced.  Even  mysteries,  like  that  of 
Minster  Lovel,  or  myths,  like  that  of  Midridge, 
or  the  blind  beggar  of  Bethnal-green  himself, 
are  welcome,  after  a long  course  of  the  last- 
named  illustrious  personages,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  graced  with  startlingly  new  treatment. 

Turning  over  page  after  page  for  a suitable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Timbs’s  manner,  wo  light  upon 
this  sketch  of  E’air  Rosamond’s  Bower  : — 

“ Id  the  middle  of  Oxfordshire  there  existed  from  the 
Saxon  times  almost  to  our  own  age,  a Royal  palace,  fraught 
\vith  memories  grave  and  gay,  and  chequered  with  light 
and  shade  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  Notaveatige 
of  the  palace  now  remains  ; but  its  site  is  denoted  by  two 
sycamore-trees,  whose  wide  and  spreading  limbs  point 
amid  the  solid  silence  to  the  spot  where  kings  in  days  of 
yore  have  dwelt.  . . . The  Bower,  or  Maze,  which  the 

king  had  built  for  Rosamond,  consisted  of  vaults  under- 
ground, arched  aud  walled  with  brick  and  atone.  It  is 
thought  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Rosamond,  and 
remained  after  her  death,  since  all  pleasauncos,  or  gardens, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  had  this  adjunct.  . . . How  the 
Queen  discovered  her  is  variously  told.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  * the  Queen  came  to  Rosamond  by  a clue  of 
threidde  or  silke,  and  so  dealt  with  her  that  she  lived  not 
long  after.’  ” 

And  then  Mr.  Timbs  gives  all  the  other  ver- 
sions of  the  story  known,  with  an  acconnt  of 
Godstow  Nunnery,  where  some  authorities  state 
Rosamond  was  buried  ; while  others  affirm  ahe 
lived  as  a nun  for  twenty  years  after  her  sup- 
posed death.  Those  who  admire  our  ancient 
fabrics,  and  enjoy  their  legends,  will  find  in  the 
volumes  he  has  prepared  a large  amount  of 
enjoyment,  and  wOl  unanimously  admit  that  he 
has  well  carried  out  his  object,  which  he  avers 
was  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  famous  sites 
and  scenes. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  POST-OFFICE, 
ST.  MARTIN’ S-LE-GRAND. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
General  Post-office,  in  course  of  erection  opposite 
Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  building,  in  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  was  laid  on  the  16th  inst.  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  building  will  be  of 
four  stories,  and  have  four  fronts,  two  each 
286  ft.  in  length — one  towards  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  and  the  other  in  Bath-street;  and  two 
each  144;  ft.  long — one  in  Newgate-street  and 
the  other  in  Angel-street.  It  will  be  faced  with 
granite  to  the  height  of  5 ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  superstructure  will  be  of  Portland 
stone  throughout.  The  first  two  stories  will  be 
ornamented  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  the  two 
upper  stories  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The 
principal  or  centre  entrance,  in  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  will  consist  of  a Doric  portico,  sur- 
mounted by  columns  aud  an  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  estimated  coat  of  the 
structure  is  129,7001.  odd.  It  is  being  erected 
by  Mr.  William  Brass,  contractor,  of  Old-street- 
road,  from  designs  by  Mr.  James  Williams, 
architect  of  the  department  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  erection  of  the  edifice  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Trickett. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  in  his  address,  said  the  new 
building  would  be  a remarkable  illustration  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
economy,  combined  with  utility,  in  the  erection 
of  a public  building.  He  was  happy  to  add  that 
no  edifice  had  been  recently  designed  in  which 
so  much  convenience  aud  accommodation  would 
be  obtained  from  so  small  an  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  yet  consistently,  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  an  amouub  of  ornamentation  aud 
elegance  as  was  requisite  in  a public  buildlug  of 
that  importance.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  not 
present  what  soma  people  would  call  the  grand 
features  they  might  expect  to  see  in  a public 
edifice ; but  it  should  ba  borne  in  mind  that  the 
department  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
nob  engaged  on  this  occasion  in  erecting  a 
Grecian  temple,  but  a place  of  business  ; and 
therefore  it  had  sought  to  subordinate  architec- 
ture to  convenience.  However  desirous  people 
might  be  to  encourage  mere  beauty,  his  depart- 
ment was  bound  to  remember  that  architecture 
was  nob  to  be  regarded  as  the  master  of  the 
public,  bub  rather  its  servant.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  compared  to  a handmaid  of  fair  proportions 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  Inxnriea  of  her 
mistress ; but  when  worshipped,  it  becomes  an 
inexorable  thing,  compelling  every  one  to  submit 
to  its  dictates. 

Mr.  Ayrton  is  right  in  prinolple,  but  he  must 
not  push  it  too  far.  “ Fitness,  Commodity,  De- 
light,” is  the  order  in  which  the  purpose  of  a 
building  has  been  wisely  stated.  The  authorities 
who  ignore  the  last  quality  altogether  will  stand 
but  ill  with  posterity.  Moreover,  beauty  is  nob 
necessarily  costly : — 

“ Tssto,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense.” 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  the  design  of  the 
New  Post  Office,  as  published,  is  of  a common- 
place type.  Unless  good  architectural  skill  be 
brought  to  bear  on  details,  the  general  propor- 
tions, and  the  profiling  of  mouldings,  we  may 
have  a damaging  eyesore  that  will  last  long 
years. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  STONE  RELICS 
ON  IONA. 

Me.  James  Dbummond,  R.S.A.,  read  a paper, 
entitled  “ Notes  of  Early  Monumental  Art  in  the 
West  Highlands,”  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  He  visited 
Iona,  and  found  the  stone  relics  in  a sad  state  of 
neglect  and  decay;  indeed,  some  of  them  he  did 
not  find  at  all.  They  had  aotnally  been  claimed 
by  various  persons,  on  one  pretence  or  another  ; 
one  because  his  grandfather  had  paid  seven 
bolls  of  barley  and  seven  milk  cows  for  it, — to 
whom  is  nob  said,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to 
sell  it; — 

“Now,  surely  [says  Mr.  Drummond]  this  system  of  ap- 
propriatioa  ought  to  be  put  a stop  to,  aud  that  by  the 
strong  hand ; for  it  is  an  utter  impossibiilty  that  the 
monuments  of  these  old  chiefs  and  ecclesiastics  can  be  the 
property  of  these  people,  many  of  whom  hardly  belong  to 
the  island.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
utter  indifference  and  carelessness,  not  only  of  custodiers, 
but  of  all  connected  with  this  neglected  region,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  from  destroclion  these  precious  illus- 
trations of  monumental  art  of  a bygone  time,  than  the 
M.‘Leod  memorial  stone,  over  which  the  tnrf  was  allowed 
to  grow;  and  so  thick  was  this  covering,  that  the  very 
position  of  it  was  forgotten;  and  yet  this  was  one  of  the 
interesting  and  most  perfect  remaining.  Close  by  this  I 
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nticovered  another,  over  which  the  turf  had  been  allowed 
to  grow.  On  it  is  a cross,  a sword,  and  the  nsual  scroll 
work.  It  has  often  been  asked — Is  there  no  way  of  pre- 
serring  these  inyaluable  relics  ? I should  say  no  difficalty 
whatever,  seeing  the  old  order  has  been  departed  from'; 
and  as  no  stone  is  now  in  its  original  position,  there  can 
be  no  delicacy  in  the  matter  if  the  powers  that  be  would 
only  move  in  the  matter  or  sauetion  some  scheme.  In 
such  affairs  the  simplest  plan  is  always  the  best,  and  the 
object  would  be  gained  if  a simple  stone  bench,  aboutl  ft. 
high  and  2 ft.  wide,  were  built  round  the  inside  of  St 
Oran’s  Chapel,  and  on  this,  ranged  against  the  wall,  the 
finest  of  the  slabs, ^tbose  of  figures,  being  placed  at  the  east 
end,  and  in  Iront  of  all  an  iron  ruil,  to  prevent  inquisitive 
people  from  meddling ; but  let  no  sacrilegious  hand  put 
a roof  on  this  chapel,  as  has  been  proposed.  Let  the  more 
common  specimens  lie  still  inside  the  barriers." 

Mr.  Drammond  also  visited  and  speaks  of  the 
remains  in  Cantyre  and  elsewhere. 


PROFESSIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  President  of  this  Association  (Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver),  in  his  opening  address  on  the 
1/th  inst.,*  said  : — Perhaps  the  most  important 
duty  that  we  have  to  accomplish — a dnty 
that  nnderlies  the  entire  ramifications  of  onr 
professional  practice  — is  that  of  seenring 
pnblic  confidence.  It  would  be  useless  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
whether  caused  by  the  short-sightedness  or  con* 
servatism  of  metropolitan  practitioners,  or  by 
the  craving  for  charge,  or  the  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  ; bat  to  all 
observing  minds  it  must  be  evident  that  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  token  place  in  regard 
to  this  most  desirable  state  of  things.  It  is  said 
the  late  Prince  Consort  remarked  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  conld  get  along  well  enough  with 
civil  engineers,  but  when  he  came  to  consult  with 
architects,  they  almost  invariably  threw  obstacles, 
such  as  precedent,  in  his  way.  And  our  present 
Government  has  certainly  shown  in  most  arbi- 
trary  terms  and  actions  their  unequivocal  inten- 
tion to  throw  over  precedent,  both  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  professional  advisers  and  in 
regard  to  the  established  cnstoins  of  such  ad- 
visers. The  cause  of  this,  like  the  cause  of  the 
terrible  war  now  raging  on  the  Continent,  will 
very  probably  ooze  ont,  bit  by  bit,  as  personal 
quarrels,^  secret  negotiations  and  apprehensions 
of  individual  aggrandisement,  develop  them- 
selves, through  blue-books  or  otherwise,  to  the 
outer  world.  To  ignore  the  fact,  however,  will 
not  meet  the  case ; we  must  meet  it  face  to  face. 
If  we  have  habits  to  throw  off,  let  us  do  it  man- 
fully ; and  if  we  have  habits  to  learn,  let  us  set 
to  work  to  learn  them  cheerfully.  This,  how- 
ever, we  most  have,  and  that  is,  that  the  public 
shall  believe  in  our  honour  and  good  faith  ; shall 
have  confidence  in  our  capability  to  perform 
what  they  require,  and  shall  implicitly  trust  our 
word  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  their  funds. 

Behind  the  cloud,  however,  there  is  even  here 
the  silver  lining.  The  public  have  confidence  in 
onr  taste.  Royal  engineers  may  possess  construc- 
tive talent  “ almost  amounting  to  genius,”  as 
Mr.  Cole  remarked  of  the  designer  of  the  hideous 
strncture  for  the  last  Great  International  Exhi- 
bition, in  Cromwell-road ; or  ephemeral  archi- 
tects of  the  Paxtoniau  school  may  gjantise  their 
one  idea,  and  take  the  world  aback  for  the  mo- 
ment ; but  in  all  cases  the  cultivated  and  life- 
educated  architect  has  to  be  called  in,  either  to 
give  the  artistic  touch  or  illuminate  with  brilliant 
colour  the  ill-proportioned  blocks  of  material, 
and  transform  them  into  that  subtle  and  beautiful 
thing  recognised  by  all  cultivated  minds  as 
architecture. 

There  are  two  questiens  at  the  present  time 
agitating  the  architectural  profession,  the  first, 
though  least  in  importance,  being  the  ownership 
of  drawings;  and  the  second,  the  diploma 
question. 

The  question  regarding  the  ownership  of 
drawings  involves  the  question  of  copyright. 
As  there  is  no  law  in  our  favour,  as  in  the  case 
of  book-making  and  picture-making,  those  en- 
gaged in  palace,  chnrcb,  or  house  making  must, 

I suppose,  be_  content  to  have  their  ideas 
plagiarised,  until  architecture,  as  an  arf,  and  its 
application  into  original  forms,  becomes  looked 
upon  by  the  public  as  an  invention.  Have  1 
not  as  much  right  to  take  out  a patent 
for  my  original  designs  for  baths  and  wash- 
bouses,  or  model  chapel  design,  or  conva- 
lescent home  design,  as  the  person  who  builds 


a turret  war-vessel,  and  sells  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment ; or  the  person  who  makes  a steam-engine, 
and  disposes  of  it  to  a railway  company  ; or  a 
person  who  makes  a chimney-pot,  a washing- 
machine,  or  a porcelain  bath  P 

The  question  of  the  ownership  of  drawings, 
however,  has  two  or  more  phases,  two  being  at 
the  present  time  prominently  before  the  public. 


Tbe  architect,  in  furnishing  to  the  builder 
selected  by  his  client,  which  every  architect 
muat^  do,  a copy  of  the  whole  of  the  original 
drawings  and  details  to  work  from,  actually 
gives  to  tbe  manufacturing  agent  of  the  pro- 
prietor that  which  he  seems  to  consider  his  right, 
viz.,  the  drawings  that  are  practically  worked 
from;  and  surely  if  the  architect  chooses  to 
keep  his  own  copy,  tbe  proprietor  has  no  right 
to  claim  that  copy  as  his  also.  Such  is  the  fact, 
however,  and  such  is  the  claim  that  is  being 
made.  Doubtless  many  of  the  builders’  draw- 
ings get  destroyed  and  lost,  but  this  is  through 
no  fault  of  the  architect.  Suppose  an  architect 
did  not  furnish  a copy  of  the  cirawinge,  bnt  sent 
his  office  copy  out  for  the  builder  to  work  from, 
what  position  would  the  proprietor  be  placed 
in?  The  whole  of  the  drawings  might  be  lost, 
in  case  of  dispute.  They  conld  not  help  being 
damaged;  and  as  documents  forming  tbe  most 
important  part  of  the  contract,  they  would  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a too  deeply-interested 
party.  ^ I need  scarcely  say  that  nothing  but 
confusion  would  be  the  issue.  Again,  if  an 
architect  has  to  give  up  his  own  copy  of  the 
drawings  to  the  proprietor,  in  addition  to  the 
given  to  the  proprietor’s  contractor,  he 
would,  for  his  own  almost  necessary  future  use, 
have  to  prepare  another  copy,  making  in  all 
three  copies,  which,  I maintain,  his  present 
commission  or  charge  would  not  permit  of  his 
doing  to  be  remunerative  to'him. 


niH  a paper,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Wilson,  “On 

Statutes’’  (to  wbicli  we  sbaU  return),  was 
Mad.  The  election  of  officers  also  took  place.  Mr 
V\  ilsoD,  Alnwick,  was  elected  president : Mr,  M 
Ire.Burer; 

ana  Air.  F,  Charlton,  secretary. 


ON  A NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING 
DURABLE  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  FICTILE 
VITRIFICATION. 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  when  Mi.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  presided. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion  of  it 

(and  the  whole  was  very  interesting)  which 
describes  the  new  mode.  Mr.  Alan  Cole  said, — 

A somewhat  new  process  is  now  in  use  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Maw  & 
Co.  It  is  remarkable,  as  tbe  tesserro  are  mechani- 
cally produced.  The  idea  of  these  tesserai  origi- 
nated  with  Mr.  Prosser,  and  was  worked  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton.  They  are  made 
by  compressing  into  metallic  moulds  powdered 
clay  with  such  a force  that  the  atoms  of  the  clay 
bind  themselves  together,  and  retain  the  shape 
of  the  moulds  sufficiently  that  they  can  be 
manipulated  and  carried  to  the  kilns,  where, 
once  fired,  they  become  homogeneous  and  im- 
perishable bodies.  The  colours  given  to  these 
tesserm  are,  in  the  main,  produced  by  metallic 
oxides,  principally  oxide  of  iron.  Tbe  scale  of 
them  is  limited  to  a certain  extent,  though 
much  progress  in  making  new  colours  is  being 
effected  by  Mr.  Michael  Hollins,  head  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.  To  this  kind 
of  mosaic  I propose  to  give  the  name  opus  angli- 
canum.  I believe  this  term  has  been  applied  to 
certain  English  needlework.  I think  it  is  more 
appropriately  applied  to  mosaic  work  than  to 
needlework;  so  that  I trust  that  some  other 
name  may  be  given  to  the  needlework,  as  a con- 
fusion of  names  is  always  to  be  regretted.  And 
now  I get  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  process,  which  I 
suggest  should  be  named  opus  fictile  pictoTuni, 
and  considered  os  a sub-section  of  tbe  opus 
anglicanum. 

To  Mr.  Arnoox,  tbe  scientific  juror  and  re- 
porter upon  pottery  shown  at  the  various  inter- 
national exhibitions,  I am  indebted  for  many 
most  valuable  explanations  and  notes  upon  Mr. 
Campbell’s  invention. 

Adopting  the  principle  of  the  late  Mr.  Prosser, 
in  1840,  to  which  I have  alluded,  Mr.  Campbell 
produces  tesserce,  by  compressing  a composition 
of  stone  and  clay  into  metallic  moulds.  I have 
here  speoimens  of  such  onfired  tesserm.  By  this 
means  the  greatest  economy  in  time  and  in 
workmanship  is  insured.  By  using  ordinary 
clay  in  a plastic  state,  several  days  must  elapse 
before  it  becomes  dry  enough  to  be  placed  in 
the  oven.  The  advantages  of  this  system  of 
compressed  dry  pulverised  clay  are  so  manifest, 
that  it  has  quite  superseded  the  former  modes 
adopted  for  the  making  of  teseeim  or  tiles. 


These  compressed  tesserro  are  then  removed  to 
the  oven,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  components 
of  the  material,  they  become  vitreous  bodies. 

The  hexagonal  shape  was  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  at  Mr.  Ayrton’s  suggestion.  The  sg- 
glomeration  of  a regular  hexagon  produces  a net- 
work  of  lines  generally  accepted  as  being  more 
pleasing  in  effect  than  the  union  of  squares. 

Plaques  may -be  formed  with  facility.  These 
plaques  are  of  small  and  convenient  size,  thus 
rendered  free  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  firing 
large  plaques.  In  the  first  instance,  the  tesserae 
are  cemented  at  the  back  by  a species  of  mortar, 
and  then  fired.  This  operation  concluded,  their 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a stanniferous  flux, 
which  fills  up  any  spaces  which  may  occur 
between  the  tesserae.  Again,  they  are  fired,  and 
upon  issuing  from  the  oven  are  ready  for  the 
artist’s  nse.  I must  here  tell  you  that  each 
individual  tessera  is  a vitrified  body  impervious 
to  any  effects  of  damp.  These  tesserae  cemented 
together  therefore  produce  plaques  whose  nature 
as  one  body  is  identical  with  tbe  imperishable 
nature  of  each  of  its  tesserae.  The  cements  at 
the  back  and  the  flux  on  the  surface  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  atmospheric  effects.  Thus,  I 
repeat,  the  plaques  are,  so  far  as  science  of  the 
present  day  can  teach,  perfections  of  imper- 
vionsness  to  any  evil  effects  from  damp,  dirt, 
gas,  &o.  Now,  by  placing  the  plaques  together, 
ic  is  obvious,  for  the  artist  who  likes  to  have  a 
large  space  before  him,  he  may  thus  obtain  an 
acre  of  tesselated  canvas  to  work  upon  if 
necessary. 

The  artist  can  make  his  preliminary  blockiug- 
ont  or  sketch  with  charcoal  or  pencil,  and  with 
the  same  ease  as  he  effaces  his  work  from  can- 
vas can  he  rub  it  ofi'  the  Keramio  plaques.  When 
he  has  completed  his  sketch,  he  may  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  colouring  of  his  composition. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  light  upon  vegetable 
colours,  the  hurtful  results  of  the  exposure  of 
colours  composed  of  metallic  oxides  or  their 
salts,  to  the  action  of  oxides  of  carbon,  of  am- 
moniacal  gases,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  carburetted  hjdrogen,  precluded  the  adop- 
tion of  such  materials.  The  use  of  the  various 
essential  oils  and  varnishes  seemed  likewise  for- 
bidden by  the  well-known  volatile  character  of 
such  fluids. 

Again,  the  mural  paintings,  by  means  of 
mineral  colours,  worked  with  alkaline  silicates  as 
a pigment  (such,  for  instance,  as  have  been  tried 
in  Berlin  some  twenty. five  years  ago),  require 
for  their  execution  considerable  practice  and 
study,  and  a delicate  manipulation.  This  process 
cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  time,  and  it  appears  they  have  already  suffered 
from  their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ; at  all 
events,  it  is  not  proved  that  they  can  resist  the' 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  which  the  capil- 
lary attraction  of  the  wall  is  sure  to  bring  to  the- 
surfaee. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  seemed  to  be 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  right  species  of 
colours  to  be  used;  however,  Mr.  Campbell’s 
resources  have  enabled  him  to  contrive  a com- 
plete palette  of  vitrifiable  colours  almost  quite 
similar  to  the  ordinary  oil  colours.  The  artist- 
can  apply  them  to  the  plaques  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  he  would  oil  colours  to  his  canvas. 
The  plaques,  when  painted,  are  fired,  and  upon 
withdrawal,  should  the  artist  desire  to  make 
alterations,  he  can  do  so  by  paintiug  in  his  cor- 
rections, which  may  be  fired  into  the  composi- 
tion. The  number  of  firings  is  quite  immaterial, 
and  may  be  multiplied  without  damage  to  the 
plaques.  If  you  will  examine  the  finished  speci- 
men exhibited,  you  will  see  that  the  actual 
strokes  and  touches  of  the  artist  remain  as  they 
do  in  oil  paintings.  The  texture,  if  I may  so 
call  it,  is  identical  to  that  of  an  oil  painting. 
Herein,  therefore,  is  a most  valnable  feature. 

I wish  to  make  one  remark  upon  tbe  durability 
of  the  colours.  Their  nature,  like  that  of  the 
tesserm,  is  vitreous.  By  the  heat  of  the  kiln  a 
fusion  between  the  colours  and  the  plaques  takes 
place.  The  vitreous  components  in  both  com- 
bine, and  the  result  is  an  endurable  and  imper- 
vious work. 

I would  sum  up,  therefore,  the  virtues  of 
Mr.  Campbell’s  process  thus, — permanent  paint- 
ing, upon  a true  and  level  surface,  illimitable,  if 
necessary,  in  its  size. 

A very  valuable  diecussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Crace,  Mr.  Westmaeott,  R.A.,  Professor  Donald- 
son, Mr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and  the  Chair- 
man took  part,  and  which  want  of  space  alone 
prevents  us  from  reporting. 


Dec.  24,  1870.] 
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WOaK,  WOEK,  WOEK ! 

CIRENCESTEE  SCHOOL  OF  AET, 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes,  last  week,  in 
3onnexioQ  with  this  school  of  art,  Mr.  S.  C.Hall 
ielivered  an  excellent  extempore  address  to  the 
jtudents,  a portion  of  which  we  report. 
Never,  he  said,  let  your  time  bo  idly  spent 
when  it  can  be  profitably  employed.  Take 
my  advice,  — work,  work,  work.  Consider 
that  idle  time  is  not  only  evil  in  its  influ- 
enoe  and  effects,  but  leaves  a seed  that  will 
surely  have  as  pernicious  fruit  as  any  evil 
planted  on  earth  can  have.  My  lads,  you 
must  consider  that  every  hour  of  your  time, 
that  yon  can  spare  from  your  employment,  you 
must  apply  to  art,  which  is  profitably  spent,  and 
not  only  for  its  immediate  gain,  in  furnishing 
and  strengthening  your  minds,  but  in  the  actual 
profit  to  be  obtained  at  no  distant  period.  Re- 
member that  he  who  is  intelligent  is  sure  to 
make  better  progress  than  the  man  who  is  stupid. 
Remember  the  great  advantages  foreigners  have 
over  us,  which  is  attributable  to  the  education 
they  receive  in  the  art  departments,  and  which 
is  profitable,  not  only  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
actual  pecuniary  advantages.  The  skilled  work- 
man is  a better  workman  than  ho  who  is  un- 
skilled; and  his  master  can  afibrd  to  pay  him  a 
much  larger  sum  than  to  him  who  works  without 
intelligence.  If  you  had  been  through  the 
French  manufactories,  as  I have  been,  you  would 
have  seen  that  the  meanest  artisan  know  per- 
fectly wall  what  he  was  about;  he  was  not  a 
mere  mechanic,  to  copy  slavishly  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  bub  ho  thought  and  considered, 
and  the  result  was  a better  design  in  taste,  form, 
ornamentation,  and  colour.  They  produce  a 
better  design  than  we  do,  with  all  our  energy, 
and  under  ciroumstancos  always  more  favour- 
able, excepting  that  they  understand  what 
they  are  about,  whilst  we  labour  on  in 
ignorance  of  the  principles  required.  It  would 
be  only  going  over  the  old  ground  again  to  tell 
you  that  in  every  position  of  life  art  has 
its  charms.  There  is  no  man  so  utterly  unculti- 
vated— not  even  the  savage — who  does  not 
derive  some  enjoyment  from  art.  It  is  the 
highest  recompense  of  civilisation  as  it  is  the 
largest  reward  ' to  the  uncnltivated.  But  if 
enjoyment  was  the  only  object  of  art,  it  would 
but  accomplish  a very  small  portion  of  its  task. 
It  is  a very  groat  pleasure  and  a great 
teacher,  and  whether  found  in  the  palace  or 
cottage  it  is  sure  to  bring  recompense  with  it, 
whenever  encouraged.  I trust  that  these  boys, 
however  humble,  surround  their  rooms  with  bits 
of  art,  which  indeed  are  silent  but  valuable  in- 
structors. They  can  easily  acquire  that  which, 
when  I was  a boy,  cost  pounds,  for  perhaps 
pennies.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  engravings 
are  now  to  be  had  almost  for  nothing.  I ask 
you  to  look  at  a publication  called  the  British 
Workman,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  art.  Some  large  prints  in  it 
are  so  excellent  in  drawing  and  engraving  that ; 
no  money  can  produce  better  work.  You  can 
have  to-day  the  best  achievements  of  the  painter 
multiplied  by  the  engraver,  which  in  my 
young  days  were  confined  only  to  the  wealthy. 
Oeb  them  then,  I say,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness ; surround  yourselves  with  these  beau- 
tiful things  so  easily  to  be  obtained.  I have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  my  country- 
men on  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These 
schools  of  art  are  certainly  the  main  instrument 
to  achieve  that  high  and  holy  purpose  which  no 
other  science  can  fulfil ; and  let  us  promote  it 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  When  you  place 
•au  illustrated  book,  or  print,  before  any  of  your 
young  people  or  children,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you  that  you  are  thereby  cultivating  a 
taste  not  only  to  sofeen  and  elevate  the  mind, 
but  to  huve  an  additional  comfort  and  advantage 
for  them.  How  many  of  yoor  cottages  are  deco- 
rated with  these  silent  instructors  ? Show  me  the 
cottage  that  contains  some  half-dozen  or  more  of 
these  prints,  which  are  to  be  had  for  almost 
nothing,  and  I will  show  you  a better  master  of 
the  household,  and  mistress,  too,  be  it  in  ever  so 
poor  a cottage, — in  other  words,  I will  show  a 
father  and  mother  more  fit  to  bring  up  children 
than  are  to  be  found  in  many  circles  of  higher 
society.  What  infiuences  a desire  to  enjoy  home 
more  than  cultivating  a love  of  art  ? Art  is  a 
public  instructor,  aiding  in  the  virtues  taught 
by  the  Holy  Book.  One  of  the  best  auxiliaries 
which  a clergyman  can  have,  when  he  puts 
a Bible  in  the  hands  of  bis  flock,  is  a love 
of  art.  One  art  will  assist  others,  and  it 


will  lend  its  influence  towards  virtue,  equally 
with  as  good  effect  as  any  of  the  teach- 
ings a good  clergyman  can  give  us.  Be 
not  under  the  impression  that  you  can  learn 
without  work,  that  a lesson  is  to  be  acquired 
without  labour  : you  must  do  that  which 
other  men  have  done  whoever  achieved  eminence 
in  any  position,  in  any  grade  or  calling.  Ton 
mast  remember  that  toil  is  the  only  road  to  ex- 
cellence, and  that  to  achieve  success  you  must 
labour  to  earn  it.  My  young  friends,  bear  in 
mind, — and  I leave  it  to  you  as  my  legacy, — to 
work,  work,  work,  with  thought ; cultivate  your 
intelligence,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  simply  to 
use  your  hands  ; but  use  your  brain  and  cultivate 
your  mind,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  more 
you  think  over  these  subjects  the  more  you 
cultivate  art.  I impress  upon  you  to  labour  to 
attain  eminence  in  it;  the  more  anrely  you  will 
be  laying  up  for  yourselves  prospects  of  happi- 
ness hereafter,  not  only  in  the  actnal  recom- 
pense distinction  will  bring  to  you  in  the  reward  of 
a pleasant  and  profitable  science,  but  in  the  re- 
ward of  your  conscience  in  feeling  that  you  have 
done  that  which  you  ought  to  do,  and  to  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  you.  I know  that 
among  you  there  are  many  who  are  the  sons  of 
men  in  trad©  here,  in  this  town  of  Cirencester; 
I have  been  told  of  this  and  that  person  whose 
father  and  other  members  of  the  family  are 


no  standing  still ; mankind  must  either  go  on 
improving  or  deteriorating.  Pure  air,  pure 
water,  in  sufficient  quan'it  es,  and  comfortable 
and  well-coDstrncted  homes,  are  the  very  least 
requirements  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  and  existence  of  civilised  human 
beings. 


THE  “CRITERION  TAVERN” 
COMPETITION. 

Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  proposing  to  build  a 
tavern  and  restaurant  on  a plot  of  land  in  Picca- 
dilly, just  past  the  Circus,  with  a frontage  of 
79  ft.,  and  extending  through  to  Jermyn-atreet 
(a  depth  of  151  ft.),  where  the  frontage  is  about 
half  that  in  Piccadilly,  graciously  permit  fifteen 
respectable  architects,  selected  from  a longer 
list  of  suing  applicants,  to  arrange  plans  and 
prepare  designs,  in  hope  of  being  appointed  to 
carry  them  out.  In  the  basement,  or  lower,  the 
instructioDS  say,  there  is  to  be  a hall  capable  of 
holding  1,000  people,  with  a gallery  and  a stage  ; 
on  the  ground-floor,  a buffet  and  dining  saloon 
for  150  people ; above  these  must  be  a grand 
hall  and  orchestra  for  public  meetings  and  con- 
certs, and  the  top  part  of  the  building  is  to  be 
prepared  for  a photographer,  and  have  a fine-art 
gallery.  The  cost  is  to  be  about  20,0001.,  exclu- 
sive of  decorations  and  fittings.  The  premiums 


latner  auu  otner  memners  oi  luo  inmuy  a,io  | . ^ . 

working  in  trados,  and  who  can  only  bo  spared  , offered  are  :-lo0  gnmeas  for  the  first  best 

oooaeionally-porbnpa  not  for  mere  than  on  honr  100  gnmeas  for  the  seoond  7 o gnmeas  fur  the 

in  the  evenings,  bit  in  that  time  they  have  1 third  60  gnmeas  for  the  fonrth  ; “.0  “II  the 
nndonbtedly  shown  the  good  results  of  work,  , rewai-ded  drawings 

Well,  then,  make  the  most  of  that  time,  and  be  ! M?™™-  S-  * P-  ''h  iMign  s to  receive  a pro- 
- >•  ' -11 ' mium  unless  acontractor  will  undertake  to  carry 


assured  that  if  you  do  not  accomplish  all  you  | “ 
desired  to  accomplish,  and  rise  to  that  eminence  ’ 


it  out  for  au  amount  within  10  per  cent,  of  the 


which  some  of  your  young  men  ha'vTittained'at  : architect's  estimate.  oSilfecision 

Kensington,  eajh  will  have  his  reward  according  whole^as_^not  meeting  tar  „ews  O^eir  tosion 
to  hi8  degree  of  merit, — will  have  a recompense 
for  bis  thought  and  labour,  well  employed  and 
well  bestowed. 


IN  BE  YEOVIL. 


TYPES  OF  CIVILISATION. 

“A  Working  Man"  furnishes  a Crewkerno 
local  paper  with  some  fever  facta  about  the 
villages  of  Chinnock,  and  asks  what  the  Nuisance 
Committee  of  Yeovil  are  about?  He  says  : — 
“The  cottage  in  which  Robert  Lacey  livea,  and  where 
he  has  lost  his  wife  and  one  child,  besides  having  had 
another  child  and  himself  attacked  V6ry_  severely,  has  no 
less  than  live  privies  and  a pigstye  all  within  a few  yards 
of  the  house  ! One  of  the  privies  at  the  back  is  tonohing 
the  bouse,  and  has  an  open  cesspool.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  fever  should  break  ont  in  such  a place.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  medical  gentleman  who 
attends  the  place  has  not  reported  this  state  of  things  in 
the  proper  quarter.  Out  of  the  five  ontlages  at  Quarry 
Farm,  three  have  bad  fever  in  them.  None  of  these  cot- 
tages have  back  doors,  and  they  are  built  against  a damp 
hedge.  They  cannot  bo  healthy,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  the  floors.  There  are  also  tw.>  cottages  at  itiehay, 
not  far  from  lAcey'a  cottage,  which  Bra_  a disgrace  to  the 
parish  on  account  of  the  shameful  state  in  which  the  poor 
occupants  are  allowed  to  live  year  after  year.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  repaired  for  thirty  years.  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  children  who  have  to  live  in  such  wretched 
places  cannot  help  unlearning  what  they  will  learn  when 
put  to  school.  What  is  the  Nuisance  Committee  of  the 
Teovil  Union  doing  that  some  step  is  not  taken  towards 
the  spread  of  Ihia  (everi*  Perhaps,  by  and  by,  when  some 
of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  attacked,  some 
stir  will  be  made." 

We  may  add  that  the  three  villages  of  Chinnock 
East,  West,  and  Middle,  require  looking  after, 
They  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  long 
free  from  disease  and  sickness  j the  habitations 
of  the  poor  out  and  about  the  parish  are  not 
much  better  than  pigstyes.  A little  distance 
north  of  East  Chinnock  is  the  notoriona  and 
unfortunately-situated  village  of  Chiselborongh, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  some  years 
since.  The  inhabitants  are  affected  by  maladies 
which  are  said  to  arise  from  the  defective  ven- 
tilation and  the  mild  climate  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  year  1851,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Ashby,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  thus  described  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Chiselborongh 
“ Three  German  feet  high,  corpulent  and 
bloated,  with  misshapen  heads,  turgid  lips,  and 
noses  flattened  like  the  negro’s.”  Whether  the 
situation  of  the  village  in  a narrow  valley,  in- 
closed by  lofty  hills,  has  such  an  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  and,  in  turn,  so 
affects  the  villagers  of  Chiselborongh  as  to 
produce  the  maladies  known  as  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism, we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  with 
the  additional  evils  and  surroundings  that  such 
homes  as  those  which  the  villages  of  Chinnock 
and  those  in  the  Yeovil  district  exhibit,  we  fear 
that  these  repulsive  peculiarities  will  not  soon 
wear  out.  Dirt  is  the  parent  of  many  crimes, 
and  badly-housed  human  nature  cannot  improve 
in  physical  strength  or  moral  power.  There  is 


is  to  bo  final  and  conclusive),  or  they  may  take 
from  one  to  four  of  the  designs  at  prices  named 
above  and  baud  it  or  them  to  their  own  architect 
to  carry  into  execution.  If,  however,  they  should 
think  it  expedient  to  select  one  of  the  competi- 
tors so  to  act,  he  is  to  receive  a fee  of  1,0001., 
for  which  ho  is  also  to  snpply  drawings  for  the 
decorations,  any  premium  to  which  he  might 
have  become  entitled  merging  into  that  amount. 

This  is  all  very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  no 
desire  to  find  any  fault  with  the  respectable  firm 
who  have  made  tho  offer,  and  who,  as  times  go, 
will  probably  be  thought  liberal ; but  look  what 
it  really  means.  By  fully  carrying  out  their 
offer  of  premiums  the  proposers  may  obtain  four 
complete  sets  of  designs  and  estimates,  the  pick 
of  a picked  fifteen,  for  much  less  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  any  one  of  the  competitors,  if 
employed  in  the  regular  way  of  business,  for  a 
single  set  of  deeigus  and  estimate, — for  lees, 
indeed,  than  any  properly-qualified  respeolahle 
surveyor  would  charge  for  legitimately  making 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  one  of  the 
designs  selected  ; and  yet  there  are  fifteen  archi- 
tects, or  firms  of  architects,  who  think  them- 
selves lucky  in  being  allowed  to  buy  a ticket,  and 
at  a heavy  price,  too,  in  this  lottery,  which,  after 
all,  if  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  please,  may  be  a 
lottery  of  all  blanks. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  Lecture  Theatre  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  well  filled  with  the  pnpils  and  their 
friends  on  the  16t,h  inst.,  when  Sir  Frauoia 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  success- 
ful art  students  of  the  South  Kensington  Dis- 
trict Schools.  Mr.  Burchett,  the  head-master, 
read  a report,  and  called  up  the  students  one  by 
one  to  receive  the  rewards  obtained  : — 

“ Sioce  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  eight  students  had 
been  recommended  from  these  schools  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  a total  of  twenty-two  had  been 
admitted  by  drawings  made  in  these  schools.  Besides  the 
regular  prizes  and  distinctions,  occasional  prizes  had  been 
ofi'ered  by  the  deparimenc  and  by  manufacturers  during 
tho  year,  some  for  general  competition,  and  some  only 
for  this  school.  By  tho  Department  221.  were  olfered,  in 
eleveu  prizes,  for  fans,  the  competition  being  limited  to 
female  students.  Eleven  students  ofthis  school  competed, 
sending  in  fifteen  designs,  and  Misses  Montalba  and 
Brooks  obtained  the  first  and  third  prizes,  to  the  valne  of 
71.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  I'lasterers  ottered  prizes 
ef  25L  for  designs  for  a ‘capital  of  a pilaster'  and  a 
‘ diaper  for  wall  decoration,'  limiting,  however,  this 
school  to  one  subject.  Two  students,  Messrs.  Galli  and 
Marshall,  obtained  the  prizes  of  8L  8s.  and  6L  5d,  re- 
spectively. A prize  of  52.  was  ottered  by  Mr.  M Crum,  of 
Milford,  Armagh,  Ireland,  for  designs  lor  table  damask. 
For  this  there  were  tweuty-six  competitors  and  thirty-four 
designs.  The  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs.  Marsbali,  Wil- 
son, and  Nunn.  Prizes  of  22.  2s.  aud  12.  Is.  were  offered 
for  the  decoration  of  a tramway  car.  Thirteen  dcaigns 
were  made,  and  the  prizes  were  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Claussen  and  Harris.  A steady  and  progressive  success 
continued  to  mark  the  career  of  the  school  in  which  these 
honours  and  rewards  had  been  won," 
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The  gold  medallists  were  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy, 
Mr.  G.  Glauasen,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Rook  ; and  two 
of  them  had  won  gold  medals  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. The  prizes  presented  to  them  were  large 
shields  in  electrotype ; and  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  ex- 
plained that  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
whereby  the  succesefnl  gold  medallists  were  at 
liberty  to  hare  an  electrotype  copy  of  that  great 
work  of  art,  the  shield  purchased  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by  the  State.  Mr.  Redgrave,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks,  pointed  out  that  the 
judges,  in  making  their  awards,  did  not  look  so 
much  at  the  finish  of  any  works  as  their  truth- 
fulness  to  art  principles.  He  reminded  the 
students  of  the  coming  Exhibition,  and  urged 
them  to  prepare  works  for  that. 

Amongst  the  lady  students  Miss  Kate  Karr, 
Miss  M.  Mansell,  Miss  E.  Montalba,  and  Mias 
E.  L.  Sothern,  took  silver  medals. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  in  the  course  of  an 
earnest  address,  with  which  the  proceedings 
closed,  spoke  of  the  coming  exhibition  of  works 
of  the  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House  as  being 
likely  to  exceed  in  value  and  interest  the  first. 
In  past  times  England  had  certainly  lagged 
behind  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in  taste  and 
skill,  studying  the  useful  to  the  neglect  of  the 
ornamental,  bnt  things  were  now  changing.  He 
had  been  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  schools,  and  more  especially  to  observe 
that  painting  in  monochrome  had  not  been  lost 
sight  of. 


in  Mr.  Wheatley’s  engraving),  and  altogether 
sp3nt  about  50,0001.  on  the  works.  The  grand 
staircase  was  wholly  his,  the  proportions  of 
which  have  been  much  spoilt  by  the  present 
R.A.s;  so  also  were  the  ceilings,  decorations, 
and  gilding,  which  I refer  to  because  the  author 
actually  states  that  they  were  so  well  done  by 
the  original  architect,  about  120  years  ago,  that 
the  learned  society  which  took  possession  of  the 
grand  ball-room  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  gilding  only  wanted  a little  cleaning  to 
bring  it  out  as  fresh  as  ever  it  was  in  Lord 
Burlington’s  time. 

Can  any  one  imagine  that  Lord  G.  H.  Caven- 
dish spent  so  large  a snm  and  contented  himself 
with  whitewashing  his  ceilings  ? No.  They  were 
Mr.  Ware’s.  So  were  the  chimney-pieces  and 
stoves,  the  carved  doors,  pediments,  skirtings, 
shutters,  &o. 

It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  Mr.  Ware’s  first 
proceeding  was  to  take  “ sketches”  of  the  house. 
Every  architect  will  see  that  this  is  an  absurdity. 
The  most  accurate  plans,  sections,  and  elevations 
were  taken,  and  are  still  in  existence,  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  C.  N.  Ware,  who,  I trust,  will  present 
them  to  the  Institute. 

Burlington  Arcade  was  a “happy  thought” 
of  Mr.  Ware’s,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  yonng  females,  as  stated. 
It  was  designed  solely  with  the  object  of  shutting 
out  the  hundreds  of  windows  in  Old  Bond-street, 
which  flanked  the  whole  extent  of  the  gardens, 
destroyed  theirprivacy.and  created  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  The  outlay  amounted  to  about  30,0001., 
and  the  first  letting  produced  his  lordship  14;  per 
cent.,  besides  curing  the  evil  of  which  he  com- 
plained. Drawings  were  subsequently  made  for 
the  erection  of  a solid  screen  wall  on  the  east 
side  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  shut  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  chambers  in  the  Albany  j but,  after 
many  interviews  with  the  parties  interested,  this 
scheme  resulted  in  a compromise,  whereby  the 
Albany  retained  some  light  and  air,  but  no 
possibility  of  view  over  the  ground,  and  his 
lordship  avoided  a large,  nnprodoctive  outlay. 

Henri  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A, 


EXHIBITION  IN  AID  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PEASANTRY. 

We  mentioned  the  endeavours  that  were  being 
made  to  collect  works  of  art  as  oontribntions  in 
aid  of  the  distressed  peasantry  of  France,  The 
collection  is  now  on  view  in  three  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffblk-atreet, 
together  with  a number  of  pictures  lent  by  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Miss  Coutts, 
and  others.  Some  of  these  are  of  rare  interest, 
— “ Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  by  Raffaelle, 
and  Lady  Eastlake’s  “Virgin  and  Child,”  by 
Bellini,  for  example,— and  the  collection,  as  a 
whole,  is  [remarkably  interesting,  tome  very 
charming  works  have  been  given  by  their 
respective  authors,  and  a large  sum  (above 
l,800i.)  has  already  been  realised  by  sales. 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a book,  entitled, 

*'  Round  about  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,”  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  and  published  during  the 
current  year, — a book  as  amusing  for  its  fiction 
as  for  its  facts,  I find  at  page  67,  in  an  elaborate, 
but  by  no  means  accurate,  account  of  Burlington 
House,  the  following  extraordinary  jumble  : — 

“ Samuel  Ware,  the  architect  of  Chesterfield 
House,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a chimney- 
sweep when  a boy,  was  the  architect  employed 
by  Lord  George  Cavendish.” 

The  nobleman  here  referred  to  was  Lord 
George  Henry  Cavendish,  who  came  into  the 
bulk  of  the  fortune,  about  80O,OOOL,  of  his  rela- 
tive, Henry  Cavendish,  the  chemical  philosopher. 

With  this  handsome  sum,  although  not  stated 
in  the  book,  his  lordship  acquired  Burlington 
House,  about  the  year  1818,  and  determined  to 
restore  it  in  a thorough  and  princely  man- 
ner. For  this  purpose,  he  certainly  did 
select  Samuel  Ware,  P.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 
surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  fre- 
quently employed  him  at  Devonshire  House,  and 
at  Chiswick,  but  never  at  Chatsworth,  where 
Wyatville  ruled  the  day.  So  much  for  the  fact ; 
now  for  the  fiction.  Chesterfield  House  was 
built  in  1748,  long  before  Samuel  Ware  was 
born,  or  thought  of.  This  is  admitted  at  p.  205 
of  the  same  work,  where  Isaac  Ware  is  stated 
to  be  the  architect.  But  how  about  the  jumble  ? 

I have  read  the  paragraph  quoted  over  and  over 
again,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot  make  ont 
whether  the  author  intends  to  convey  the  idea 
that  “ Samuel  Ware,”  or  “ the  architect  of 
Chesterfield  House,”  was  “apprenticed  to 
chimney-sweep,  when  a boy!”  But  in  faithful 
remembrance  of  my  past  master,  Samuel,  I beg 
most  emphatically  to  deny  that  such  apprentice- 
ship refers  to  him.  He  was  the  son  of  a leather 
factor  in  St.  John’s-atreet,  having  a handsome 
villa  in  Sonthwood-lane,  Highgace,  and  asso- 
ciating with  the  Longmans  and  other  wealthy 
members  of  his  class. 

By  dint  of  great  talent,  industry,  and  excellent 
judgment  in  his  investments,  Samuel  Ware 
accumulated  a large  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  N. 

Cumborlege,  who  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Ware. 

If  old  Isaac  Ware,  whose  folio  on  Palladian 
Architecture  I well  remember,  was  ever  among 
the  sweeps,  and  dancing  on  May-day,  I should 
like  to  know.  I do  not  believe  it.  I cannot 
conceive  how  a mind  so  brought  up  should  be 
able  to  design  and  carry  out  such  a beautiful 
work  as  the  fa9ade  of  Chesterfield  House,  which 
even  Samuel  in  all  his  glory  never  accomplished. 

Cm  some  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  on  this  You  printed  in  the  Builder  of  last  week  the 
^ <fo.v.  -.1  w -u  J a,  , results  I sent  you  of  some  experiments  made  on 

Samuel  Ware  had  the  good  taste  not  to  meddle  the  strength  of  slate  slabs.  Allow  me  to  apply 
with  the  ai^hitecture  of  the  grand  court  of  them  to  the  inquiry  made  by  “ A Mason.”  It 
Burlington  House,  or  with  the  Piccadilly  wall,  was  found  that  with  slabs  self-faced  on  both 
except  putting  a new  iron  railing  in  front ; bub  sides,  the  co-efficient  c was  2'25  ; for  slabs  self- 
rnnf  ^ and  planed  on  the  other,  the 

root  oontaming  numerous  bedrooms  (not  shown  co-efficient  was  2 j and  for  slabs  sawn  out  of 


a block,  1.  There  was  a difference  also  in  the 
strength  of  slate  from  different  qnarries,  but 
those  above  given  were  of  the  strongest  kind. 

The  practical  concluBiou  I draw  is,  that  if  the 
slab  of  slate  described  be  of  a quality  corre- 
sponding with  the  first  of  those  above  named,  a 
safe  load  for  it  would  be  18  cwt. ; if  with  the 
second,  15  cwt. ; or  if  with  the  third,  7i  cwt. 

With  materials  of  the  strength  of  which  we 
have  extensive  knowledge,  as  of  timber  and 
iron,  a fourth,  or  even  a third,  in  some  cases^ 
of  the  breaking  weight  may  be  a safe  loadj  but 
with  such  a material  as  slate,  it  might  nob  be 
safe  to  reckon  upon  more  than  a fifth. 

C.  S. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  SLATE. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “ A Mason,” 

1 should  say  that  a good  sound  slate  slab,  of  the 
dimensions  given,  and  supported  as  described, 
would  bear  any  weight  that  could  practically  be 
laid  upon  it.  Experiments  have  shown  that,  to 
break  slabs  of  equal  dimensions,  it  required  : — 
For  Yorkshire  stone,  2 cwt.  2 qr.  22i  lb, ; for 
slate,  11  cwt.  1 qr.  25  lb.  Slate  has  also  been 
found  to  bear  a greater  pressure  than  any  of  the 
granites.  Although  I have  registered  the  results 
of  many  experiments  upon  rectangular  slabs,  I 
fear  the  problem  now  propounded  is  so  difficult, 
complicated,  as  it  is,  through  the  slab  being 
round,  and  a hole  being  cut  in  the  centre,  that 
no  one  could  estimate  the  exact  weight  it  would 
carry.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  great  strength 
of  slate  from  the  best  quarries,  I will  quote  one 
example.  A 2 in.  slab,  2 ft.  9 in.  wide,  with 

2 ft.  9 in.  bearing,  was  weighted  uniformly,  and 
the  breaking-weight  was  found  to  be  9 tons  8 cwt. 

Alfreu  Braby. 


THE  BLOCK-BOOKS. 

As  the  many  questions  of  interest  connected 
with  these  celebrated  books  have  once  mo  e 
attracted  public  attention,  with  a view,  I trust, 
to  their  being  finally  settled,  I have  ventured  to 
believe  that  notwithstanding  the  subject  may  be 
familiar  to  the  greater  number  of  your  readers, 
there  may  nevertheless  remain  many  among 
them  to  whom  the  “ Block-books”  still  remain  a 
mystery,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  a concise  expla- 
nation of  their  object  and  meaning,  as  well  as  the 
principal  points  in  dispute  relating  to  them,  may 
be  acceptable.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of 
affording  that  information,  I will  now  state  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  “ Block-book,”  as  well  as 
mention  the  main  questions  in  difference  between 
the  upholders  of  the  old  system  and  myself,  and 
upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  the  future 
position  of  the  “ Block-books”  in  literature  will 
mainly  depend. 

A “ Blook-book”  consists  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  sheets  of  paper,  upon  which  are  im- 
pressions taken  by  means  of  a block  of  wood, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  letters  or  engravings, 
or  both,  have  been  carved  or  cut,  and  from 
which,  b^  pressure  or  friction,  any  required, 
number  may  be  printed  at  an  exceedingly 
trifling  expense. 

The  number  of  these  books  now  known  to  ua 
is  very  limited,  and,  with  very  few  and  trifling 
exceptions,  they  relate  to  religious  subjects. 
The  three  principal  and  most  important  of  them, 
however,  are  ordinarily  recognised  and  described 
as  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  the  “ Canticum 
Cantioorum,”  and  the  “ Speculum  Humanm. 
Salvationis  J ” and  whenever  any  difference  of 
opinion  has  heretofore  arisen  in  connexion  with 
“Block-books,”  it  has  almost  invariably  been  in 
immediate  relation  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  works,  which  may  therefore,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  bo  accepted  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  system  of  “ Block-books,”  and  by 
the  trne  date  of  which,  when  ascertained,  all  the 
rest  will  necessarily  be  bound,  as  being  alto- 
gether secondary  to  the  principal  works  I have 
mentioned.  So  far  I believe  I am  correct  in. 
stating  that  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  ; but- 
here  we  reach  the  point  of  divergence. 

The  advocates  of  that  I have  called  “ the  old 
system  ” have  positively  insisted  that  the  “Block- 
books  ” are  the  production  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centnry  (some  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  among  them  having,  indeed,  even 
ventured  to  declare  they  were  known  in  the- 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century),  and  that 
they  consequently  led  up  to  and  preceded  " print- 
ing with  movable  types.” 

I,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  deny  this  theory, 
and  insist  that  printing  with  movable  types 
preceded  the  “ Block-books,”  as  well  as  en- 
graving  on  wood  in  Europe,  and  (uotwithstanding 
the  dates  which  appear  upon  certain  of  those 
“ Block-books  ”)  I affirm  that  literature  is  unable 
to  prove  the  possession  of  a single  “ Block-book 
prior  to  1486,  in  any  of  the  numerous  pnblio 
libraries  which  then  existed  in  Europe  ; without 
which  proof  I have  (those  which  I believe  to  be) 
good  and  substantial  reasons  for  utterly  dis- 
carding all  “ dated  ” Block-books  prior  to  the 
period  I have  named. 

Thus  this  dispute  now  stands;  and  impugning 
the  statements  so  promulgated  by  the  professors 
of  the  old  system,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Noel  Hum- 
phreys and  Mons.  J.  Th.  Berjeau  are  the  latest 
representatives  in  England,  I have,  ou  such 
grounds  alone,  selected  them  as  being  among  th& 
best  calculated  to  uphold  it,  and  have  therefore 
appealed  to  them  to  publicly  state  the  authorities 
upon  which  they  rely  as  a jnstification  for  the 
several  positive  declarations  that  " Block-books 
and  wood  engraving”  preceded  “printing  with 
movable  types,”  which  appear  in  the  works  they 
have  respectively  published  on  the  snbject. 

Henry  F.  Holt. 
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BEDFORD  DRINKING-FOUXTAIN. 

A HANDSOME  drinking-fountain  was  generously 
and  unostentatiously  giren  to  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford last  week.  The  foundation  consists  of  a 
bed  of  concrete,  18  ft.  square,  and  4 ft.  deep  j 
upon  this  are  placed  three  tiers  of  York  steps, 
the  upper  one  forming  a landing,  2 ft.  wide,  on 
which  rests  an  octagonal  basin,  9 ft.  in  diameter, 
cut  and  moulded  out  of  Portland  stone,  with 
dog-troughs  projecting  from  the  sides,  and  from 
the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  the  superstruotare 
in  Ancaster  stone,  which  is  designedly  monu- 
mental in  character,  and  23  ft.  in  height,  square 
on  plan.  This  is  intersected  by  an  upper  octa- 
gonal basin,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  which  serves  as  a 
filter,  and  divides  the  superstructure  into  upper 
and  lower  portions.  Each  side  of  the  lower 
portion  is  formed  into  a panel,  with  moulded 
and  crocheted  gablets,  enriched  with  ball- 
flower  ornament,  the  apex  terminating  with 
richly-carved  finials,  and  the  bases  united  by 
deeply-cut  foliated  bosses  snpported  on  polished 
Aberdeen  granite  columns,  with  moulded  bases 
and  carved  capitals.  The  spandrels  of  this  com- 
partment  are  filled  in  with  diagonal  diaper 
work.  All  the  upper  portions  of  the  panels  are 
ornamented  with  inlaid  work,  majolica  tiles,  and 
polished  marble  bosses.  From  the  north  and  south 
panels  project  jets  of  wrought  metal,  to  which 
drinking-cups  are  attached.  On  the  east  panel 
the  following  Scripture  is  incised  : — “ Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  her,  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  this  water  shall  thirst  again  : but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst  3 but  the  water  that  I shall  give  him 
shall  be  in  him  a well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.”  (John  iv.  13,  14.)  On  the 
west  the  following  Scripture: — “In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a fountain  opened  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
for  sin  and  for  unoleanness.”  (Zechariah  xiii. 
1.)  “And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And 
whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely.”  (Revelation  xxii.  17.) 


The  outer  edge  and  soffit  of  the  upper  basin 
is  composed  of  a large  0 G moulding,  decorated 
with  cut  patera)  and  conventional  carving.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  monument  is  formed  with 
panels,  similar  to  the  lower,  with  gablets,  but- 
tresses, and  fiuials  3 the  whole  terminating  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  handsome  wrought  metal 
fioial.  The  water  is  laid  on  from  the  main  with 
tin-cased  lead  pipes,  and  passes  from  the  higher 
jets  into  the  upper  basin,  where  it  is  filtered, 
and  thence’throogh  the  lower  jets  into  the  large 
basin,  and  afterwards  into  the  dog-troughs. 

The  whole  structure  is  Gothic,  and  in  character 
with  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
occupies  a prominent  position  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  St.  Panl’s-square.  The  total  cost  is ! 
about  2001.,  which  has  been  defrayed  by  a pro- : 
fessional  gentleman  of  the  town.  The  architect  i 
is  Mr.  John  Usher,  Bedford.  The  mason,  Mr.  ■ 
John  Hinton;  the  plumber,  Mr.  George  Small;* 
the  carver,  Mr.  Willis  ; and  the  metal- work  is  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  London. 


COMPETITION. 

Qatcshead. — In  reply  to  the  advertisement  for 
designs  for  Gateshead  Congregational  Church  and 
Schools,  fifty.five  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  the  one  bearing 
the  motto,  “ Labor  et  Spes,”  by  Mr.  Pritchett, 
of  Darlington. 


ST.  PETER’S,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

St.  Petek’s  Church,  Bournemouth,  has  been 
built  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  building  by 
degrees.  First  of  all,  a sonth  aisle  was  added 
to  a poor  modem  chapel  of  ease,  then  a north 
aisle,  then  a clearstory  so  that  the  old  chapel 
gradually  disappeared.  After  this,  in  the  year 
18G3,  a very  costly  chancel  with  aisles  was  built.  ; 
This  is  groined  in  stone,  and  has  a sumptuous 


painted  and  sculptured  reredoa,  the  walls  on  each 
side  of  it  being  lined  with  charmingly-designed 
groups  of  angels  painted  on  tile  by  Messrs. 
Morris  & Marshall.  On  each  side  of  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  chancel  are  double  screens  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  which  form  two  ranges  of  eedilia. 
The  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  choir  seats 
are  occupied  by  lofty  metal  screens,  which,  as 
wall  as  the  chancel  screen,  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Leaver.  In  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a sculpture  of  the  Crucifixion,  whilst 
opposite  to  it  is  a soulptnre  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  over  the  vestry  door  another  of  the  Charge  to 
St.  Peter.  The  vestry,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept,  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  a 
newel  staircase.  Below  is  the  heating  chamber, 
on  the  church  level  the  clergy  vestry,  and  above 
this  the  choir  vestry.  Almost  all  the  windows 
tbrooghont  this  part  of  the  church  are  of  stained 
glass,  and  most  of  them  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell. 

Latterly  it  has  been  found  that  the  church 
was  not  large  enough,  and  an  addition  of  a some- 
what  novel  kind  is  now  proposed  by  the  archi- 
tect ; viz.,  a western  transept,  beyond  which  is  a 
steeple.  The  steeple  is  already  built  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  at  a coat  of  about  4,8001.,  aud 
the  western  transept  will,  it  is  expected,  soon  be 
built,  so  as  to  connect  the  steeple  with  the 
church.  The  tower  is  25  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  103  fc. 

; high  to  the  top  of  the  parapet.  The  height  of 
! tower  and  spire  will  be  188  ft.  The  lower  stage 
is  groined  in  stone,  and  the  belfry  is  being  pro- 
vided with  a heavy  peal  of  bells,  oast  by  Messrs. 

, Taylor,  of  Longhborough. 

! A large  churchyard  cross,  with  scnlptures  on 
the  base,  and  a lyoh-gate,  of  stone  and  oak,  are 
also  being  erected  in  the  beautiful  churchyard. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  church,  when  com- 
plete, will  be  180  ft. 

The  contractors  for  the  tower,  which  is  now 
just  completed,  are  Messrs.  Dove,  of  Islington. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  south  aisle  wall,  has  been  done 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A. 


ST.  PETER’S,  BOTJRNEMOUrH. Me.  G.  E.  Steeet,  A.R.A.,  Akchitect, 
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EEFUGEES’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

We  have  a very  strong  impression  that 
England  has  now  done  enough  in  aid  of  the 
wounded  victims  (French  and  German)  of  the 
war.  Probably  not  less  than  400,0001.  has  been 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  this  purpose,  in  one 
shape  or  another.  Some  of  it  has  been  wasted 
or  misapplied  j bub  much  misery  has,  never- 
theless, been  relieved  by  its  means;  and 
what  have  the  sacrifice  and  our  nentrality 
brought  us  from  abroad  ? The  abuse,  if  not 
the  hatred  of  both  countries.  However,  we  have 
done  onr  duty,  and  that  may  be  our  reward. 
An  enormous  amount  of  distress  exists  in  our 
own  country,  and  we  ought  now  to  look  at  home. 
If  Germany  and  France  are  insane  and  wicked 
enough  to  go  on  cutting  one  another’s  throats,  on 
them  the  punishment  must  fall.  We  advocate 
no  further  subsoriptions  of  money  to  send  abroad. 
We  would  say  one  word,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  fund  originated  by  Mr.  Francis  Bennocb,  to 
aid  those  refugees  who  have  reached  this  country. 
Great  distress  prevails  amongst  them,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  if  we  induoe  any  of  our  readers  to 
assist  the  sooioty.  Would  that  England  could 
see  her  way  to  any  steps  likely  to  bring  about 
peace.  As  “ F.  B.”  writes  to  us,  and  we 
endorse : — 

0 Karope,  lift  yoor  mighty  voice, 

And  bid  the  carnage  ceaae  ! 

From  out  thy  sea-wallod  citadel, 

O England,  plead  for  peace  I 
Plead  for  the  helpless,  homeless  ones, 

Childhood  and  hoary  years  ; 

Plead  for  the  orphan's  piteous  cry, 

The  wailing  widow's  tears  1 
Hepoblic,  Connoil,  Kaiaer-Kiog, 

Forget  not  this  dbcbeb  I 
Each  loving  life  your  lust  destroys. 

Heaven  will  demand  of  thee  1 
Command,  0 God,  Thou  King  of  Kings  ! 

Break  angry  passions  down  ; — 

That  Feack,  and  Love,  and  BBomEBnooD 
Hay  alt  the  nations  crown  j 


THE  PLANNING  OF  SMALL  HOUSES. 

O.v  two  recent  occasions  have  the  weaknesses 
and  discomforts  of  the  small  suburban  houses 
been  pointed  out  in  your  columns.  It  must 
not,  however,  bo  overlooked  that  with  such 
meagre  materials,  and  in  such  a restricted  area, 
it  is  a very  difiicult  task  to  attain  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances  to  a favourable  result. 
Where  in  another  case  a foot  or  two  of  space 
either  in  contraction  or  augmentation  is  of  no 
account,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  unpremeditated 
vacuity  may  be  easily  shaped  into  a useful 
cupboard,  in  this  it  moans  discomfort  and  an  un- 
profitable space.  There,  a not  altogether  nn- 
wished-for  superfluity  of  service  may  make  the 
condensation  of  work,  or  the  amount  of  it,  im- 
material; here  service  is  an  encumbrance,  and 
its  amount  and  economic  condensation  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  hindrances  to  perfect  planning  are  not 
diminished  if  wo  have  to  design,  in  addition  for 
“one  (according  to  “ S.  H.”),  who,  in  spite  of 
moderate  means,  must  and  is  determined  to 
be  a ‘ gentleman.’  ” In  fact,  in  the  whole  range 
of  architects’  duties,  I know  of  none  more 
difiicult  than  this  undertaking.  Another 
cause  of  failure  is  that  the  solution  of  this  difli- 
cnlt  problem  is  attempted  by  those  who,  from 
their  associations  and  training,  aro  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  tho  specialities  of  a “ gentle- 
man’s ” abode.  In  these  small  houses,  to  insure 
domestic  comfort  the  isolation  of  the  service  is 
of  even  more  importance  than  in  larger  houses, 
where  it  can  be  placed  at  a distance.  The  un- 
pleasantness of  constantly  crossing  the  path  of 
a cantankerous  cook  with  a month’s  warning, 
and  at  such  close  quarters,  is  very  great. 
Nevertheless,  I think  the  attempt  to  improve 
this  class  of  house  should  be  made,  aud,  were 
the  result  satisfactory,  would  pay  well.  The 
plaus  are  only  measurably  and  not  sufficiently 
studied  in  ics  relation  to  the  frontage,  and  the 
capability  this  affords  even  by  a slight  extension 
of  enhancing  the  comfort  of  a house.  A piece 
of  ground  is  parcelled  out  into  plots,  with  front- 
ages, say  of  15  ft.,  25  ft.,  or  30  ft.,  why  not  into 
ones  of  17  ft.  6 in.,  or  28  ft.,  or  31  ft.,  if  by  so 
doing  an  uncomfortable  house  could  be  rendered 
comfortable?.  The  increase  in  the  ground-rent 
would  be  unappreciable.  Property  would  be- 
come more  valuable  if  greater  brain  power  were 
expended  on  it,  than  if  the  value  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  bricks  and  mortar,  &c.,  that 
has  been  accumulated  on  it.  Most  of  these 
plans  seem  to  have  been  projected  on  india- 
rubber,  aud  by  the  application  of  an  ingenious 


process  exhibited  a few  years  since,  by  a more 
or  leas  amount  of  stretching,  may  bo  made  to 
do  duty  now  for  a 25  ft.,  now  for  35  ft.  or  ID  ft. 
frontage,  as  desired.  The  moderation  in  the 
amount  of  rent  one  wishes  to  incur  depends  not 
on  the  simplicity  of  your  demands,  but  on  the 
amount  of  disoomfort  you  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  in  living  in  the  reduced  rooms  and  offices 
of  a larger  house.  Man  differs  from  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  in  nothing  more  than  in  this, 
that  whereas  the  type  of  dwelling  of  these  has 
ever  remained  stationary,  and  has  never  varied 
from  that  form  dictated  by  their  original  instinots, 
that  of  man  has  developed  concurrently  with  hia 
progress  from  having  had  everything  originally 
but  size  in  common  with  the  inferior  creatures, 
it  has  arrived  at  such  a phase  of  development 
that  every  function,  meal,  duty,  pleasure,  busi- 
ness, originally  carried  on  in  the  same  space, 
has  now  its  separate  sphere.  The  utilitarian  has 
developed  into  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  &3. ; 
the  ornamental  or  social  into  drawing,  ball,  and 
music  rooms,  boudoirs,  picture  and  aoulptare 
galleries ; business  into  study,  library,  offices, 
&o. ; the  claims  of  decency  into  numerous  bed- 
rooms ; the  primitive  fire-heat  for  household 
purposes  into  the  kitchen,  with  its  elaborate 
apparatus  for  cooking,  scullery,  and  a host  of 
subordinate  offices.  As  regards  the  preservation 
of  health,  from  no  sanitary  regards  or  con- . 
veniences  into  w.c.s,  soil  and  water  drainage, 
baths  and  washhonses,  infirmary,  and  so  on. 
Now  a man,  in  building  or  choosing  a house, 
should  clearly  indicate  to  what  extent  he  wishes 
this  principle  of  development  to  be  carried  out 
in  it,  beyond  what  the  requirements  of  our  social 
life  now  absolutely  demand.  For  example,  if 
he  be  a man  with  a large  family  and  moderate 
means,  or  of  moderate  means  without  the  large 
family,  ha  will  require  bub  the  simplest  utilitariau 
accommodation  ; with  more  means  more  of  the 
social  and  ornamental  will  beVequired  ; and  so  on 
for  a variety  of  combinations  to  suit  every  degree 
of  taste  from  simplicity  to  luxury,  which  wealth 
or  its  absence  might  dictate.  What  I would, 
therefore,  advocate  would  be,  to  start  from  the 
cottage  and  develop  it  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent  to  suit  the  purse  or  the  requirements  of 
all,  in  preference  to  contracting  a larger  plan  in 
its  rooms  and  offices,  and  squeezing  us  all  in- 
discriminately into  it.  We  should  then  have 
some  diversity  and  variety  in  domestic  life 
instead  of  the  present  uniformity.  What 
wonder,  indeed,  there  should  be  uniformity  : we 
live  in  similar  houses,  among  similar  furniture, 
in  similar  rooms  with  the  same  patterned  paper  ; 
read  the  same  papers  and  books  from  the 
circulating  library  ; all  come  home  by  the  -I'-iO  or 
5 o’clock  train  ; in  fact,  we  do  onr  utmost  to 
make  one  the  counterpart  of  another.  J.  I. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  BUILDING 
CONTRACTS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  London  Builders’  Society 
held  December  20th,  1870,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  members  of  this  Society  do  agree 
that  after  the  Ist  of  February,  1871,  they  will  not 
tender  for  any  works  in  competition,  the  quanti- 
ties of  which  have  not  been  taken  out  by  a sur- 
veyor agreed  upon  by  the  builders,  at  a meeting 
of  the  competitors. 

They  further  agree  that  they  will  notsigu  any 
legal  contract  for  works  obtained  in  competition 
that  does  nob  contain  a full  and  fair  arbitration 
clause. 

They  also  agree  that  no  contract  shall  be 
undertaken  by  any  one  of  them  which  has  been 
declined  by  any  member  of  the  metropolitan 
building  trade,  on  account  of  its  containing 
inequitable  conditions,  unless  the  committee  of 
Builders’  Society  shall  decide  that  the  objection- 
able condidoDS  may  reasonably  be  assented  fo. 

That  the  general  conditions  for  building  con- 
tracts, based  on  the  agreement  of  this  Sooieby 
with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architeocs  be 
recommended  for  general  adoption.” 

The  general  conditions  are  subjoined. 


1.  Tho  contractors  are  to  provide  everything  of  every 
sort  and  kind  which  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  for  tho 
due  and  proper  execution  of  the  several  works  included  in 
the  contract  accordiog  to  tho  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  drawings  and  speoificBtion  taken  together,  which  are 
to  be  signed  by  tho  architect  and  the  contractors,  whether 
the  same  may  or  msy  not  be  particularly  described  in  tbe 
specification  or  shown  on  the  drawings,  provided  that  the 
same  are  reasonably  and  obviously  to  be  inferred  there- 
from, and  in  case  of  any  discrepancy  between  the  drawing.^ 
and  the  specification  the  .architect  is  to  decide  which  shtdl 
be  followed. 

2.  The  contractors  are  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 


provisions  and  regulations  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  and  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Act,  and 
to  the  regulations  and  by-laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  of  the  local  authorities,  and  they  are  to  give 
all  notices  'regnired  by  the  said  Acts  to  be  given  to  any 
local  authorities,  and  to  pay  all  fees  payable  under  any  of 
the  said  Acts  to  any|8uoh  authorities  or  to  any  public  ollioer 
in  reject  of  the  works. 

3.  The  contractors  are  to  set  out  the  whole  of  the  works 
and  during  tho  progress  of  the  works  to  amend  on  the 
requisition  of  the  architect  any  errors  which  may  arise 
therein,  and  upon  request  are  to  provide  the  necessary 
appliances  or  furnish  the  necessary  vonchers  to  prove  that 
the  several  materials  are  such  as  are  described.  The  con- 
tractors am  to  provide  all  plant,  labour,  and  materials 
which  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  for  the  works,  all 
materials  and  workmanship  being  tbe  best  of  their  re- 
spective kinds  ; and  the  contractors  to  leave  the  works 
in  all  respects  clean  and  perfect  at  the  o mp'etion  thereof. 

4.  Complete  copies  of  the  drawings  and  specification 
signed  by  the  architect  are  to  be  furnished  by  him  or  by 
the  measuring  surveyor  to  the  contractors  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  same  or  copies  thereof  are  to  be  kept  on  the 
buildings  in  charge  of  a competent  foreman,  who  is  to  be 
constantly  kept  on  tho  ground  by  the  contractors,  ntid  to 
whom  instructions  can  be  given  by  the  architect.  Tbe 
contractors  are  not  to  sublet  tbe  works  or  any  part 
thereof  withont  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  architect. 

5.  The  architect  is  to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the 
worts,  which  are  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.  He 
may  require  the  contractors  to  dismiss  any  person  in  the 
contractors’  employ  upon  the  works,  who  may  be  incom- 
petent or  misconduct  himself,  and  the  contractors  ate 
forthwith  to  comply  with  such  requirement. 

6.  The  contractors  are  not  to  vary  or  deviate  from  the 
drawings  or  specification,  or  execute  any  extra  work  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  unless  tho  same  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  tho  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, regulations,  or  by-laws  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or 
unless  upon  the  authority  of  the  architect,  to  be  sutlieiently 
shown  by  any  order  in  writing,  or  by  any  plan  or  drawing 
expressly  given  and  signed  or  initialled  by  him,  as  an  extra 
or  variation,  or  by  any  subseouent  written  approval 
signed  or  initialled  by  him.  In  cases  of  day-work,  alt 
vouchers  for  the  same  aro  to  ha  delivered  to  tho  architect 
or  clerk  of  tbe  works  at  latest  during  the  week  following 
that  in  which  the  work  may  have  been  done,  and  only 
such  day-work  is  to  be  allowed  for,  as  such,  as  may  have 
been  authorised  by  the  architect  to  be  so  done,  unless  the 
work  cannot  from  its  character  be  properly  measured  aud 
valued. 

7.  Any  authority  given  by  the  architect  for  any  altera- 
tion  or  addition  in  or  to  the  works  is  not  to  vitiate  the 
contract  ; but  ali  additions,  omissions,  or  variations  made 
in  carrying  out  the  works  for  which  a price  may  not  have 
been  previously  agreed  upon,  are  to  be  measured  and 
valued,  and  certified  for  by  the  architect,  and  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  contract,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  tho  schedule  of  prices  annexed,  or 
where  tho  same  may  not  apni.y  a”,  fair  measure  and  value. 

8.  All  work  and  materisls  brought  and  left  upon  tbe- 
ground  by  the  contractors,  or  by  their  order,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  part  of  the  works,  are  to  be  considered 
to  be  the  property  of  the  employer,  when  nayment  shall 
have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  any  certiucate  in  which 
the  value  thereof  shall  be  included,  and  in  sneb  case  the 
same  are  not  to  be  removed  or  taken  away  by  the  con- 
tractors or  any  other  person  without  the  specal  license 
and  consent  of  the  architect ; but  the  employer  is  not  to 
be  in  any  way  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  which 
may  happen  to  or  in  respect  of  any 'such  work  or  materials, 
either  by  the  same  being  lost  or  stolen,  or  injured  by 
weather  nr  otherwise. 

9.  Tbe  architect  is  to  have  full  power  to  require  tho 
removal  from  the  premises  of  all  materials  which  in  his 
opinion  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  and 
in  case  of  default  the  employer  is  to  he  at  liberty  to 
employ  other  persona  to  remove  tho  same  without  being 
answerable  or  acconntable  for  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  arise  or  happen  to  such  materials ; and  the  architect 
is  also  to  have  full  power  to  require  other  proper  materials 
to.be  substituted;  and  in  ease  of  default  the  employer 
may  cause  the  same  to  be  supplied,  and  ali  the  costs 
which  may  attend  such  removal  and  substitution  arc  to  bo 
borne  by  the  contractors. 

10.  Should  any  of  the  works  he,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
architect,  executed  with  improper  materials  or  defective 
workmanship,  the  contractors  ore,  when  required  by  the 
architect  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  forthwith  to 
re-execute  the  same,  and  to  substitute  proper  materials 
and  workmsnship,  and.  in  case  of  default  of  tho  con- 
tractors in  so  doingwithin  a reasonable  time,  tho  architect 
is  to  have  full  power  to  employ  other  persona  to  re- 
o.vecute  the  work,  and  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  contractors. 

11.  Any  defects,  shrinkage,  and  other  faults  which 

may  appear  within  months  from  the  completion  of 

the  building,  ani  arising  out  of  defective  or  improper 
materials  or  workmaubhip,  are,  upon  the  direction  of  tho 
architect,  to  be  amended  and  made  good  by  tho  con- 
tractors at  their  own  cost,  unless  the  architect  shall 
decide  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  same;  and,  in 
case  of  default,  the  employer  may  recover  from  the  con- 
tractors the  cost  of  making  good  tho  works. 

13.  The  contractors  are  to  insure  the  building  {igainst 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  an  office  to  be  approved,  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  employer  and  contractors  for  half  the 
value  of  the  works  executed  until  it  shall  be  covered  in, 
and  thenceforth  until  completion,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  of  such  value,  and  aro,  upon  request,  to  produce 
to  the  architect  the  policies  aud  the  receipts  for  the  pre- 
miums for  such  insurance.  All  moneys  received  under  any 
such  policies  are  to  be  applied  in  or  towards  tho  rebuilding 
or  reparation  of  the  works  destroyed  or  injured.  In  case 
of  neglect,  tho  employer  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  insure  and 
deduct  tbe  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  from  any  moneys 
payable  to  the  contractors. 

13.  The  building,  from  the  commencement  of  the  works 
to  the  completion  of  the  same,  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
tractors’ charge  ; they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for,  and 
are  to  make  good  ail  injuries,  damages,  aud  repair,  occa- 
aionedor  rendered  necessary  to  the  same,  by  lire  or  by 
causes  over  which  the  contractors  shall  have  control,  and 
they  arc  to  hold  the  employer  harmless  from  any  claims 
for  injuries  to  persons,  or  for  structural  damage  to  pro- 
perty happening  from  any  neglect,  default,  want  of  proper 
care,  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  or  of 
any  one  in  their  employ,  during  the  execution  of  tho 
works. 

11,  The  employer  is  at  all  times  to  have  free  access  to- 
the  works,  and  is  to  have  full  power  to  send  workmen  upon 
the  premises  to  execute  fittings  and  other  works  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  for  whose  operations  the  coutrae- 
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tors  are  to  afford; every  reasonable  facility  during  ordinary 
working  hours,  provided  that  such  operations  sbsll  be 
carried  on  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  works  included  in  the  contract,  but  the  contractors 
are  not  to  bo  reeponaible  for  any  demage  which  may 
happen  to,  or  be  occasioned  by,  any  such  fittings  or  other 
works. 

16.  The  contractors  arc  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
works  (except  painting  and  papering,  or  such  other  works 
as  the  architect  may  desire  to  delay),  within 
calendar  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  same, 
unless  the  works  be  delayed  by  reason  of  any  inclement 
weather,  or  canses  not  under  the  contractors’  control,  or 
in  case  of  cotnb’nation  of  workmen,  or  strikes,  or  lock- 
out affecting  any  of  the  building  trades,  for  which  due 
allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  architect,  and  then  the 
contractors  are  to  complete  the  works  within  such  time  as 
the  architect  shall  consider  to  be  reasonable,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  in  writing  appoint,  and  in  case  of  de- 
fault, the  contractors  are  to  pay  or  allow  to  the  employer 
as  and  by  way  of  liquidated  and  agreed  damages,  the  sum 
of  1.  per  week  for  every  week  during  which  they  shall 
be  so  in  default,  until  the  whole  of  the  works  (except  as 
aforesaid)  shall  be  so  completed,  provided  the  architect 
sbaU  in  writing  certify  that  the  works  could  have  been 
reasonably  completed  within  the  time  appointed. 

16.  If  the  contractors  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  com- 
pound with  or  make  any  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors,  or  shall  suspend  or  delay  the  performance  of 
their  part  of  the  contract  (except  on  acconnt  of  causes 
mentioned  in  danse  15,  or  on  acconnt  of  being  restrained 
or  hindered  under  any  proceedings  taken  by  patties  in- 
terested in  any  neighbouring  property,  or  in  consequence 
of  not  having  proper  instructions,  for  which  the  contrac- 
tors shall  have  duly  applied),  the  employer,  by  the  archi- 
tect, may  give  to  the  contractors  or  their  assignee  or 
trustee,  as  the  case  may  be,  notice  requiring  the  works  to 
be  proceeded  with,  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors  or  their  assignee  or  trustee  for  a period  of 

days,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  employer,  by  the 
architect,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  works, 
and  to  employ  any  other  person  or  persona  to  carry  on 
and  complete  the  same,  and  to  authorise  him  or  them  to 
use  the  plant,  materials,  and  property  of  the  contractors 
upon  the  works ; and  the  costa  and  charges  incurred  in  any 
way  in  carrying  on  and  completing  the  said  works  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  employer  by  the  contractors,  or  may  be  set 
off  by  the  employer  against  any  money  due,  or  to  become 
due,  to  the  contractors, 

17.  When  the  value  of  the  works  executed  and  not  in- 

cluded in  any  former  certificate  shall  from  time  to  time 
amount  to  the  sum  of  1.,  or  otherwise,  at  the  archi- 

tect's reasonable  discretion,  the  ccmtractors  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  upon 
such  value  until  the  difference  between  the  per  centsge 
and  the  value  of  the  works  executed  shall  amount  to 
percent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  contract,  after  which 
time  the  contractors  arc  to  be  entitled  to  receive  payment 
of  the  full  value  of  all  works  executed  and  not  included 
in  any  former  payment,  and  the  architect  is  to  give  to  the 
contractors  cert  tleates  accordingly;  and  when  the  works 
shall  be  completed,  or  possession  of  the  building  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  employer,  the  contractors  arc  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  one  moiety  of  the  amount  remaining  due, 
according  to  the  best  estimate  of  the  same  that  can  then 
be  mude,  and  the  architect  is  to  give  to  the  contractors 
certificates  accordingly,  and  the  contractors  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  balance  of  all  moneys  duo  or  payable 
to  them  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  contract  within 
months  from  the  completion  of  the  works,  or  from  the 
date  of  giving  up  possession  thereof  to  the  employer, 
whichever  shall  first  happen.  The  contractors  are  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  sum  reserved  for  painliug  and 
papering  or  otherwise,  on  the  completion  thereof.  Pro- 
vided always  that  no  final  or  other  certificateis  to  cover  or 
relieve  the  contractors  from  their  liability  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Clause  Ro.  11,  whether  or  not  the  same  be  noti- 
fied  by  the  architect  at  the  time  or  subiCquently  to  grant- 
ing any  such  certificate. 

18.  A ceriificate  of  the  architect,  or  an  award  of  the 
referee  hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  case  may  ly?, 
ebowing  the  final  balance  duo  or  payable  to  the  con- 
tractors,  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  works  having 
been  duly  completed,  and  that  the  contractors  are  entitled 
to  receive  payment  of  the  final  balance,  but  without  pre- 
’adice  to  the  liability  of  the  contractors  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Clause  No.  11, 

19.  If  the  employer  shall  make  default  in  paying  any 

moneys  to  which  the  contractors  may  become  entitled, 
for  days  after  the  amount  thereof  shall  have  been 

certified,  or  if  the  works  be  delayed  for  mouths 

by  or  under  any  proceedings  taken  by  any  other  parties, 
the  contractors  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  suspend  the  works, 
and  to. require  payment  for  all  works  executed,  and  all 
materials  wrought  up,  and  for  any  loss  which  they  may 
sustain  upon  any  goods  or  materials  purchased  for  the 
works,  and  in  such  case  the  contractors  are  not  to  be 
bound  to  proceed  further  with  the  works  contracted  for. 
Thu  contractors  are  to  be  entitled  to  such  interest  and  at 
such  rate  as  the  architect  sbaD  certify  upon  all  moneys 
payable  to  the  contractors,  payment  of  which  may  have 
been  unduly  delayed. 

20.  Provided  always  that  in  ease  any  question,  dispute, 

or  diflerence  shaU  arise  between  the  employer,  or  the 
architect  on  hie  behalf,  and  the  cooiractoie  as  to  what 
additions,  if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
amount  ol  the  contract  by  reason  of  the  works  being 
delayed  through  no  fault  of  the  contractors,  or  by  reason 
or  on  account  of  any  directions  or  requisitions  of  the 
architect,  involving  increased  cost  to  the  contractors 
beyond  the  cost  properly  attending  the  carrying  out  the 
contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
signed  drawings  and  specification,  or  as  to  the  works 
having  been  duly  completed,  or  as  to  the  construction  of 
these  pretents,  or  as  to  any  other  matter  or  thing  arising 
under  or  out  of  this  contract  except  as  to  matters  left 
•during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  the  sole  decision  or 
requisition  of  the  architect  under  Clauses  Nos.  1,  9,  and 
10,  or  in  case  the  contractors  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
certificate  of  the  architect  under  Clause  No.  7,  or  nnder 
the  proviso  in  Clause  No.  16,  or  in  case  he  shall  withhold 
or  not  give  any  certificate  to  which  they  may  be  entitled; 
then  such  question,  dispute,  or  difi'erence,  or  such  certifi- 
cate, or  the  value  or  matter  which  should  be  certified,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the 
arbitration  and  final  decision  of*  , architect,  or 

in  the  event  of  his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act,  then 
•of  * architect,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death 


• The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects require  that  this  blank  should  be  filled  in  with  the 
came  of  a Eellow  of  the  Institute. 


or  unwillingness  to  act,  then  of  an  architect,  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  be 
appointed  on  the  request  of  either  party  by  the  preeident 
for  the  time  being  ol  such  Institute,  and  the  award  of  such 
referee  is  to  be  equivalent  to  a certificate  of  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  are  to  be  paid  accordingly. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

Sir, — The  extremely  interesting  article  on  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  the  Builder  of  Dec.  10th, — 
interesting  both  in  regard  to  practical  and 
artistic  considerations, — contains  one  or  two 
remarks  as  to  the  probable  fatnre  success  of  the 
building  as  a grand  muaio-room,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  add  one  or  two  obaeryations, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  large  organ 
which  is  to  be  placed  there. 

It  is  observed  in  your  article  that  the  “ pecu- 
liarly hard  character  of  the  cement  and  scagliola 
used”  is  among  the  elements  of  acoustic  success. 

I think  this  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  singing, 
and  especially  as  to  the  possibility  of  soZo  voices 
being  distinctly  heard.  Everything  which  pro- 
motes reverberation  is  usually  an  element  of 
BOCceBS  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  a single 
voice  in  a large  hall,  as  it  thereby  gathers  an 
artificial  power  and  fulness  of  tone  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  appear  to  possess  when 
heard  in  such  a large  area.  This  reverberation 
wonld  not  probably  prove  detrimental  either  to 
the  effect  of  a full  band,  save  perhaps  in  some- 
what exaggerating  the  effect  of  the  brass  instru- 
ments as  compared  with  the  strings  j the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  sounds  always  of  course 
drawing  forth  also  the  most  distinct  and  marked 
echo.  But  in  regard  to  the  organ,  the  question 
is  rather  a serious  one.  In  the  town  from 
which  I write  (Liverpool),  a large  organ, 
by  the  same  maker  who  is  to  build,  or  is 
building,  the  Kensington  organ,  is  placed  in 
a large  hall,  also  remarkable  for  the  hardness 
of  the  materials  of  which  its  walls  and  floor 
are  composed,  and  for  its  consequent  ready 
and  prolonged  reverberation.  Now,  the  effect  of 
this  upon  the  multitudinous  and  powerful  pipes 
used  in  the  full  organ,  is  such  as,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  cause  a hopeless  confusion  of  sounds, 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  elaborate  organ  fugue 
becomes  in  many  cases  a mere  undistinguisbable 
Babel  of  sound,  even  to  those  to  whom  every  bar 
of  the  mnsic  is  familiar.  Even  the  crowding  ot 
St.  George’s  Hall  with  a large  audience  does  but 
partially  modify  this  serious  drawback  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  very  high  class  of  organ  per- 
formances given  there  j and  it  was  once  proposed 
to  hang  with  draped  curtains  the  recessed  arches 
which  flank  each  side  of  the  room,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  swallow  up  some  of  this  superabun- 
dant flood  of  sonnd.  Judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  materials  forming  the  interior  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  it  appears  to  me  but  too  likely  that 
the  same  result  will  occur  there  to  mar  any 
organ  performances  which  may  be  given. 

In  your  remark  as  to  the  generally  “ brassy  ” 
and  harsh  sound  of  modern  large  organs  (which 
an  eminent  musical  critic  has  described  as 
“ absolutely  surgical  to  the  ear  ”) , I fully  concur. 
This  effect  in  modern  organa  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  different  proportions  in  which 
the  two  classes  of  pipes  used  in  an  organ  are 
balanced  in  the  present  day,  compared  with  what 
formerly  prevailed.  An  organ  commonly  con- 
tains two  distinct  classes  of  pipe, — the  " flue- 
pipes,”  which  are  the  typical  form  of  organ  pipe 
with  a mouth  or  “lip”  in  front,  the  aspect  of 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  the  “ reed- 
pipes,”  shaped  commonly  like  an  inverted  cone, 
and  in  which  the  quality  and  the  pitch  of  the 
note  depend  mainly  on  the  vibration  of  a metal 
tongue  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe 
itself  merely  giving  volume  and  resonance  to  the 
sound  thus  produced.  Now,  the  first  class,  the 
flue-pipes,  produce  what  we  know  as  theoharao- 
teristio  organ  tone,  which  is  distinct  in  its  nature 
from  any  other  musical  effect;  the  reed-pipes 
have  always  what  may  be  termed  a “ brassy  ” or 
trumpet-like  tone  and  Uinhre,  and  are,  in  fact,  in 
general  more  or  less  successful  imitations  of  brass 
or  “reed”  instrnments,  such  as  the  trumpet  or 
clarionet. 

In  the  older  school  of  organs  the  flue- 
work  was  always  made  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  formed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
instrument,  the  reeds  (where  they  were  not  used 
for  special  purposes,  as  “solo  stops”),  merely 
serving  to  blend  with  and  strengthen  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  full  organ.  In  most  modern 
organs  the  flue-stops  are,  indeed,  still  made  the 
basis  of  the  instrument,  but  the  number  and 
power  of  the  reed-stops  is  much  augmented,  to 
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such  an  extent  that  in  many  large  organs  the 
reed  tone,  when  the  full  organ  is  used,  quite 
overpowers  the  flue  tone,  and  the  instrument  be- 
comes more  like  a gigantic  harmonium  than  like 
what  used  to  be  formerly  recognised  as  an  organ ; 
the  reeds  being  often  placed  on  a heavier  wind 
than  the  other  stops.  The  style  of  playing  and 
“registering”  (i.  e.  combining  the  stops)  is  also 
changed,  and  from  some  of  our  cleverest  and  most 
able  organists  we  rarely  get  the  pure  tone  of  the 
flue-pipes  at  all,  but  hear  scarcely  anything  but 
reeds.  One  cause  of  this  change  in  the  method 
of  playing  is  the  modern  ambition  on  the  part 
of  organists  to  make  their  instruments  imitate 
the  orchestra,  and  to  play  on  it  marohes,  over- 
tures, and  arrangements  from  symphonies,  &c., 
which  are  foreign  to  the  real  genius  of  the 
instrument ; and  instead  of  gonuino  organ 
music,  which  is  a branch  of  magical  art  stand- 
ing by  itself,  and  distinct  from  anything  else, 
we  get  only  what  is,  after  all,  but  a poor  imita- 
tion of  what  an  orchestra  wonld  do  much  better. 
It  is  for  this  imitation,  however,  and  for  the 
achievement  of  a hard  metallic  brilliancy  of 
effect  that  the  modern  predominance  of  reed- 
stops  is  required ; and  I fear  that  no  one  has 
done  more  to  supply  and,  at  the  same  time, 
foster  the  demand  for  this  style  of  instrument, 
than  the  talented  organ-builder  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the 
new  Kensington  organ.  This  is  perhaps  a very 
natural  weakness,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Willis  has 
produced  reed-stops  probably  superior  in  power, 
equality,  and  brilliancy  to  those  of  any  other 
maker,  ancient  or  modern,  for  which  let  him 
have  all  the  credit  due  to  him;  but  there  may 
be  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  if  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  matters  in  connexion  with 
the  Albert  Hall  would  endeavour  to  influence 
their  organ-builder  (if  it  is  nob  now  too  late) 
to  give  them  something  more  like  an  “ organ,” 
pure  and  simple,  and  less  like  an  imitation  of  a 
combiued  brass  and  reed  band  than  some  that 
he  and  others  have  erected,  the  result  would 
probably  bo  more  satisfactory,  both  msthetically 
and  practically.  For  this  question  also  bears 
upon  the  result  with  regard  to  echo  in  a 
large  building  ; as,  in  a band,  it  is  the  trumpets 
and  trombones  which  chiefly  draw  for  au  echo 
in  the  building,  so  in  au  organ  it  is  mainly  the 
powerful  reed-stops  that  contribute  to  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  echo  which  destroys  the 
efl’eot  of  full  organ  pieces  of  any  elaboration ; 
and  an  organ  more  assimilated  to  the  old  school 
of  instrument,  with  more  of  flue-pipes  and  less 
of  reeds  than  is  now  getting  common,  would 
probably  be  better  heard,  and  “define”  more 
clearly,  in  such  a room  as  the  Albert  Hall,  than 
an  erection  filled  with  gigantic  overblown  “ trum- 
pets,” “tubas,”  and  “trombas,”  more  calculated 
to  frighten  than  to  please  an  audience. 

H.  H.  S. 


FURTHER  REPORT  UPON  GRANITES. 

Having  on  the  26th  of  June,  1832,  reported 
“ upon  the  various  kinds  of  granite  suitable  for 
paving  and  road-making,”  and  an  article  thereon 
appearing  in  the  Builder  of  12 bh  November,  1870 
(p.  9u2),  and  a letter  by  Mr.  G.  Hodson,  with 
tables  of  crashing  stress,  specific  gravity,  &o.,  in 
the  Builder  of  10th  December,  1870  (p.  989),  I 
beg  further  to  report : — 

That  there  are  self-evident  typographical 
errors  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  show- 
ing the  “ crushing  stress,”  the  first  of  which 
gives  the  force  in  tons  instead  of  pounds,  and 
the  second  in  tons  and  decimals  of  a ton,  instead 
of  thousands  of  tons. 

That  I most  fully  endorse  Mr.  Hodson’s  asser- 
tion, both  as  regards  paving  and  macadamising, 
viz.  “ that  the  safest  test  to  apply  is  that  of  du- 
rability;” and  that  the  only  snre  way  to  apply 
this  test,  “is  by  practical  experiments  with  the 
respective  kinds  of  material,  laid  down  at  the 
same  time,  upon  a continuous  length  of  road- 
way.” 

That  the  following  allegation  cannot  be 
accepted,  viz,,  “ that  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
stone  or  rock  is  a general  measure  of  its  hard- 
ness or  resistance  to  crushing  stress ;”  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hardness  of  a stone  has  very  little 
to  do  with  its  specific  gravity,  and  certainly  its 
hardness  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  power  to 
resist  crashing  stress  : thus  quartz,  flint,  and 
some  trap-rocks,  are  the  hardest,  and  yet  in 
many  cases  the  weakest  of  road  materials. 

That  for  nineteen  years  as  town  surveyor  of 
Cambridge,  I had  opportunities  of  proving  re- 
peatedly, that  the  specific  gravity  of  a rock,  per 
se,  is  no  measure  of  its  resistance  to  crushing 
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streea  ; for  whereas  the  ITonntsorrel  and  Mark- 
field  granites  are  both  excellent  macadatnising 
atones,  yet  the  Bardon  Hill,  which  has  a higher 
specific  gravity  than  Moontsorrel,  and  nearly 
the  same  as  Markfield,  is  very  inferior  to  both. 

That  in  a printed  table  circulated  by  the 
Charnwood  Granite  Company,  showing  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  stress  of  various  granites,  as 
certified  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  it  is  shown  that  Guern- 
sey granite  crushed  at  a pressure  of  15,0621b. 
per  square  inch,  which  is  far  below  that  of  the 
other  granites.  If,  therefore,  the  crushing  stress 
is  any  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  then 
Guernsey  granite  is  weaker  than  any  of  the 
Leicestershire  granites,  while  its  specific  gravity 
is  2'841,  or  a very  little  heavier  than  Markfield 
syenite,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  is 
capable  of  snstaining  about  one-third  more  pres- 
snre.  This  theoretical  result  is  useless  to  any 
practical  man  who  has  metalled  roads  and  paved 
streets  with  Guernsey  and  Leicestershire  gra- 
nite?, and  finally  disposes  of  the  specific  gravity 
theory  as  applied  to  road  materials. 

That  I find  from  practical  experience  that  the 
quality  which  gives  strength  and  durability  to 
road  metal  is  toughness,  not  hardness,  and  that 
the  former  quality  may  be  found  in  rocks  with 
either  high  or  low  specific  gravities. 

That  in  my  Report  to  the  Improvement  Oom- 
miesioners  of  Cambridge,  above  quoted,  I showed 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  Guernsey  granite  is 
much  greater  than  any  of  the  Leicestershire 
granites,  but  that  the  cost  of  carriage  effectually 
prevents  its  adoption  for  places  any  considerable 
distance  north  of  London. 

That  I do  not  question  the  honesty  and  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Kirkaldj’s  tests.  Doubtless  they 
are  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  fallacy  lies 
in  presuming  that  a steady  pressure  by  ma- 
chinery on  a perfectly  plane  surface  will  give  a 
result  which  shall  be  an  index  of  the  probable 
behaviour  of  the  same  material  when  subjected 
to  the  ever  varying  conditions  of  two  years’ 
exposure  to  frost,  sun,  and  water,  under  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  traffic  on  a town  street  or  turn- 
pike-road. 

R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


BUILDING  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF 
ART. 

TnE  following  information  will  be  interesting 
to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  pro- 
bability of  a grant.  The  regulations  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  revised  to  May,  1859,  and  are 
published  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Council : — 

Preliminary.  ~ 1.  The  Lorcls  of  the  ConunHtee  of 
CoQEcil  on  EduCBtloD,  believieg  that  the  provkioD  of  a 
suitable  buildiog  is  essential  for  giving  permanence  to 
local  eflbrta  in  establisbing  a School  of  Art,  and  that  no 
part  of  the  fees  received  for  instruction  should  be  absorbed 
in  payment  of  rent,  are  prepared,  sut'jeei  to  the  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth,  to  aid  in  :—(<».)  Erecting  suit- 
able buildings  for  Schools  of  Art.  (6.)  Erecting  suitable 
rooms  as  parts  olj  or  additions  to,  buildings  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  (c.)  Purchasing  suitable  building  already 
erected.  2.  All  applicaiions  for  building  grants  towards 
the  erection  of  Schools  of  Art  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  SouthKon- 
singtOD,  London,  \V.  3.  All  applications  for  grants  out 
of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  for  any  year  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  the  16th  of  November  in  the  year  preceding. 
4.  No  grant  will  exceed  2s.  6d.  per  square  foot  of  internal 
area,  and  no  grant  will  exceed  6O0L  6.  No  grant  will  ba 
made  unless  their  lordships  are  satisfied  : — (u.)  Thatthere 
is  a population  in  the  neighbourhood  which  requires  a 
School  of  Art.  (6.)  That  the  School  of  Art  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  in  ciliciency.  6.  Tbe  site,  plans,  estimates, 
specifications,  title,  aud  trust  deed,  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Coanoil. 

The  Site. — 7.  A plan  of  the  site  must  be  forwarded, 
drawn  to  a scale  of  l-Sth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  and  showing 
the  boundaries,  approaches,  and  abuttals.  8.  The  sice 
must  be  (a.)  In  situation,  not  unhealthy,  nor  noisy. 
(6.)  Within  convenient  distance  of  tbe  home  of  the 
students,  (e.)  lu  tenure,  foe-simple,  without  iuoumbrance 
or  rights  reserved  over  the  surface,  or  reservation  of 
minerals. 

The  Plans.— 1.  The  following  dimensions  are  suggested 
as  all'urding  adequate  provision  for  accommodating  fifty 
students.  Proportionately  increased  accommodation  must 
be  provided  for  greater  numbers,  (a.)  One  elementary 
room,  20  ft.  by  80  ft.  This  room  should  bo  east-and  west, 
it  should  be  not  less  than  16  it.  high,  and  should  be 
lighted  from  above.  (6.)  One  painting-room,  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.  This  room  should  be  lighted  from  the  north  side, 
and  should  have  a top  light  in  the  roof  orer  and  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  aide  light,  (c.)  One  modelling-room, 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.  (i.)  One  master’s  room,  12  ft.  by  15  ft. 
This  room  should  also  be  lighted  by  a side  light,  from 
the  north  if  possible,  (e.)  One  cloak-room  for  females, 
12  ft.  by  18  ft.  G in.  {f.)  A kitchen  and  bed-room  for  the 
attendant,  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  (p.)  The  rooms  lor  study, 
except  that  which  is  specified  in  section  a,  should  be  not 
less  tban  16  ft.  high  to  the  wall  plate,  if  ceiled  flat, 
or  12  ft.  high  to  the  wall  plate  if  ceiled  to  the  collar, 
beams  or  to  the  common  rafter.  (A.)  The  windows  should 
be  large,  tree  from  mullions  or  small  panes,  (t.)  The 
olaSB-rooma  should,  as  far  as  possible,  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  as  well  as  by  passages.  Where  there 
axe  more  atories  than  one,  the  staircase  should  give  access 
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to  all  rooms  without  passing  through  rooms;  also  to 
cloak-rooms,  lavatory,  Ac.  The  arrangements  forlighting 
with  gas,  for  warming,  drainage,  Ac.,  should  be  complete. 
The  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  by  the  admission  of 
air  at  the  floor  level,  with  an  ample  outlet  above,  (k.) 
Water-closets,  urinals,  and  a lavatory  must  be  provided ; 
the  accommodation  for  female  students  must  be  separate. 
(L)  The  external  walls  of  the  school,  if  of  brick,  should 
not  be  less  than  one  brick  and  a half  in  thickness ; and,  if 
of  stone,  not  less  than  20  in.  in  thickness.  All  the  roofs 
must  be  either  tiled  or  slated.  Gutters  and  drains  to 
carry  away  the  roof  water  must  be  provided,  (m.)  If  the 
roof  be  unceiled  to  the  tie-beam  or  collar-beam,  there 
must  be  ceiling  to  the  rafters.  Rooms  which  are  top- 
lighted  should  in  oil  cases  be  ceiled  to  the  common  rafters, 
in  order  to  give  increased  height;  and  all  tic-beams  or 
other  heavy  roof  timbering  should  be  avoided,  and  iron 
tie-rods  used  where  practicable.  10.  In  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  buildings  already  erected,  they  must  be  certi- 
fied by  an  officer  of  the  Department  to  be  suitable  in  all 
respects  for  the  purposes  of  a School  of  Art.  11.  The 
plans  (with  specification  and  estimate)  when  approved  and 
sealed,  may  be  returned  to  the  promoters  for  use,  but 
must  be  longed  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before 
a grant  is  paid. 

There  are  other  clauses  with  reference  to  trust 
deeds  and  payment  of  grants,  &c. 


CAUDEBEC  LADY  CHAPEL. 

Sib, — Mr.  Papworth  does  not  explain  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  vvhich  1 spoke;  he  only  transfers  the 
respuDsibility  of  it  to  some  one  else’s  shouiders. 

That  Mr.  Pugin  actually  measured  the  voussoirs  of  this 
vault  I cannot  understand,  seeing  that  he  must  have  had 
it  taken  down  to  do  so.  That  he  is  approximately  correct 
in  bis  drawings  there  is  not  much  doubt,  the  geometrical 
principles  on  which  the  vault  is  designed  being  so  very 
evident. 

Ouehas  only  to  look  at  the  section  shown  on  page  1012  of 
Mr.  Papworth's  edition  of  Mr.  Gwilt’s  Encyolopa:dia  to 
become  aware  of  ail  the  dilDculties  attending  such  a piece 
of  measurement.  Jou.  B.  Cohuk, 


DEFECTIVE  DRAINAGE  OP 
WESTMINSTER. 

SiB,— The  Royal  city  is  far  behind  the  commercial 
centre  of  our  great  metropolis  in  respect  of  its  sewerage. 
Passing  the  other  eveniog  from  Charing  Cross  towards 
WestminsterBridge,  I met  with  three  huge  oceans  ofmuddy 
water  between  Scotland-yard  andRichmond-terracc,  whica 
had  formed  along  tne  kennel  on  the  left-hand  side  of  tbe 
road  to  the  depth  of  4 in.  or  0 in. ; and  through  which  tbe 
cratclers,  uubired  cabi,  seemed  to  take  dehght  in  splashing 
their  way,  thereby  inundating  the  footpath,  and  sprinkling 
tbe  pedestrians. 

It  appears  that  this  unpleasant  effect  is  always  pro- 
duced when  a heavy  rain  fails  about  the  time  of  high  tide  ; 
and  the  anomaly  is,  that  the  bvil  has  much  increased,  so  it 
is  said,  since  the  construction  of  tbe  main-drainage  works 
along  the  Victoria  Embankment. 

It  is  truly  marvellous  to  fiud  such  a gross  nuisance  per- 
mitted in  this  leading  thoroughfare;  in  close  proximity  to 
our  chief  Government  offices,  and  adjoining  the  private 
residences  of  some  of  tbe  chief  maguatos  of  our  land. 

A.  H.  Gent. 


THE  NEW  WORKHQUSE  AT  ST.  ERMIN’S 
HILL,  FOR  WESTMINSTER. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  Union  Board  of  Guardians,  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Li.  H.  Seymour,  in  tbe  chair,  a report  was  read  irom  a 
special  committee  respecting  the  purchase  of  land  at  St. 
Ermiu'a-hiU,  fur  a new  workhouse.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  negotiations  for  tbe  purchase  bo  re-opened, 
aud  that  a piece  of  land  in  Snow’s  Kents  be  secured. 
Colonel  Haygarth  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
said  it  was  a question  of  25'-T.  The  committee,  who  had 
otl'ered  l,760t.  for  the  land,  were  m.'W  asked  2,0001.  for  it. 
Mr.  Dougbiy  seconded  tbe  motion,  observing  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  secuie  the  piece  of  land.  Mr.  Scudamore 
objected  to  the  building  of  another  workhouse,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  at 
present;  Mr.  Elemiug  seconded.  Mr.  Mitchell  also 
objected  to  the  new  bouse,  and  remarked  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Union  were  increasing  year  by  year. 
’The  Chairman  observed  that  the  old  Board  of  Guardians 
bad  bought  the  land  at  St.  Ermin’s-bill  to  build  tbe  new 
house,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  piece  of 
land  in  Snow’s  Rents.  Mr.  Doughty  added  that,  uuder  tbe 
orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Guardians  were  bound 
to  build  the  house.  After  this  Mr.  Scudamore  withdrew 
his  amendment,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 


THE  TRAFALGAR  GRAYING  DOCK. 

Bib, — Touching  Mr.  Redman’s  remarks  respecting  the 
Trafalgar  Graving  Dock  at  Woolwich,  I regret  very  much 
having  stated  that  tbe  idea  of  a dock  was  abandoned, 
seeing  that  a noble  one  has  been  constructed  on  tbe  spot 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Walker  was  called  in  by  the  Admiralty  in  1836  at 
my  recommendation,  on  tbe  failure  of  Mr.  Ranger’s  con- 
crete dock,  which  was  caused  by  his  consenting  to  lower 
the  floor  of  the  dock  (after  it  was  constructed)  4 ft., 
whereby  the  springs  prevailed. 

Mr.  Walker  observed,  “Nothing  but  a granite  dock 
will  dn,”  and  made  designs  for  the  same,  which  I under- 
stood were  carried  out  so  far  as  specifleations  and  pre- 
paration for  a contract.  I was  then  informed,  on  what  I 
considered  reliable  authority,  that  the  idea  of  a dock  was  ' 
abandoned.  I have  not  seen  tbe  spot  since. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walker,  or  rather  the  Board, 
hesitated  to  encounter  tbe  expense  of  a granite  dock. 

But  in  1838  it  appears,  as  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Redman,  that  Mr.  Walker  again  visited  the  yard  with  Sir 
Charles  Adam  and  Mr.  Laing;  the  dock  was  resolved 
upon,  for  which  he  prepared  the  contract  drawings 
and  estimates.  The  contract  being  taken  by  Gnssell  A 
Peto,  amounting  to  “ some  80,0OuL" 

While  I again  express  my  regret  at  my  inacenrate 
statement,  I am  glad  to  have  given  Mr,  Redman  the 


opportunity  of  describing  how  a first-rate  granite  dock 
should  be,  and  was,  constructed  from  his  drawings,  esti- 
mates, Ac. 

I may  also  express  the  great  regret  generally  felt  that 
this  fine  dockyard,  with  its  noble  and  useful  buildings  and 
long  river  frontage,  should  be  abandoned,  as  the  public 
papers  announce  it  is,  seeing  that  in  all  probability  it 
may  or  will  be  again  required. 

"The  OcTOOENABiAir.’’ 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

In  a letter  whicli  I addressed  to  you  three 
weeks  ago  I promised  to  send  the  particulars  of 
the  proposed  course  of  iustrncbion  iu  the  architec- 
tural classes  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when 
determined  upon  by  the  council  of  that  body.  I 
am  now  authorised  to  state  them  in  general 
terms,  premising  at  the  same  time  that  as  the 
establishment  of  this  school  (the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country)  will  be  necessarily  attended 
by  certain  difficulties  with  which  experience 
alone  can  make  us  acquainted,  modifications 
may  be  introduced  where  found  requisite. 

The  instructions  I forwarded  to  you  referred 
only  to  the  preliminary  drawings  to  be  sent  in 
by  each  applicant.  These,  with  the  certificate 
mentioned,  will  bo  submitted  to  the  council;  if 
deemed  satisfactory,  their  authors  will  be  ad- 
mitted  as  probationers  to  study  in  these  archi- 
tectural classes  and  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
anatomy,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  lectures  on  perspective  will  be  attended  by 
probationers  only  when  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  them  and  the  students  as  well. 

When  admitted  to  the  architectural  classes, 
the  probationers  will  be  expected  to  execute  one 
drawing  shaded  in  Indian  ink,  one  drawing  from 
the  cast,  and  one  complete  architeotnral  design 
within  the  six  months,  and  towards  the  end  of 
this  term  to  attend  at  the  Academy  on  two  days 
(to  be  fixed  beforehand).  On  the  first  day  they 
will  have  to  execute  a design  of  a subject  which 
will  be  given  at  the  time,  and  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  easily  worked  out  in  six  hours  : 
on  the  second  day,  a portion  of  this  design  will 
be  drawn  to  a larger  scale,  and  a time-sketch, 
made  in  throe  hours,  of  some  piece  of  ornament 
from  the  round.  All  these  drawings  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council,  and  if  deemed  satisfactory 
the  probationer  will  be  admitted  as  a student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  for  seven  years.  In  the 
event  of  a probationer  not  succeeding  the  first 
time,  he  will  be  allowed  to  continue  his  studies 
as  before.  The  classes  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  from  6 p.m.  to 
8 p.m, 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

Prolalioners, 

1.  Architectural  Drawing.— The  delineation  of  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  antiquitiy,  either  Classic  or  Gothic  ; 
first  in  line  drawing,  and  then  shaded  in  .Indian  ink  in 
gradnated  and  flat  tones. 

(This  is  the  universal  method  adopted  in  France  and 
Germany,  to  acquire  care  and  accuracy  in  drawing,  and 
power  and  facility  in  the  use  ef  the  brush.  Its  main 
object,  however,  is  to  enable  the  student  to  recognise  in 
a geometrical  drawing  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
projections  either  of  the  wings,  or  masses  of  the  building, 
or  of  cornices,  string-courses,  or  other  decorative 
features,  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a per- 
spective drawing,) 

2.  Drawing  from  the  Omamontal  Cast. 

3.  Architectural  Design. — A subject  will  be  given  out 
two  months  or  six  weeks,  aud  worked  out  at  home;  the 
drawings  will  be  submitted  once  a week  to  the  master  ; 
taken  home,  and  altered  after  hia  criticism.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  months  or  six  weeks,  finished  drawings,  not  too 
elaborate,  will  be  brought  back,  and  sent  iu  as  pro- 
bationers' work. 


Sludenls. 

1.  Architectural  Drawing.— Similar  to  probationers’ 
work,  except  that  the  shading  will  not  be  from  copies  aa 
before,  and  the  goometrical  projeotious  of  shadows  will  bo 
taught. 

2.  Drawing  from  the  Ornamental  Cast.— (Same  as 
beftre,  except  that,  as  architects'  drawings  are  only  the 
means  of  communicating  certain  forms  to  the  sculptor  or 
carver,  they  should  not  be  too  elaborately  finished,  bat, 
though  carefully  drawn,  rapid  and  effective.) 

3.  Architectural  Design  as  above,  but  of  a higher  class. — 
(Here,  as  with  probationers’  work,  text-books  will  be 
pointed  out  to  tho  student,  in  which  he  may  find  the  best 
examples  of  the  particular  stylo  of  bis  design.  Some  & 
these  books  will  be  kept  iu  the  architectural  room  for  re- 
ference ; as,  for  instauce,— Stuart  and  Revett's  Athens, 
Blouett's  “ Baths  of  Caracalla,”  Brandou’s  “ Analysis  of 
Gothic  Architecture,”  Viollet  lo  Due’s  “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonn6,”  Letarouilly’s  Rome,  aud  Sauvageot’s  or 
Berty's  Renaissance  of  Francis  I.,  Ac.) 

As  experience  may  dictate,  the  following  courses  will  ba 
introduced 

4.  A course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  delineation  and 
projection  of  vaulting  aud  groining  from  the  early  barrel 
vaults  of  the  Romans,  tracing  its  development  through  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  An  occasional  course,  in  which  designs  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  accordance  within  certain  perfected 
styles. 

6.  An  occasional  course,  involving  the  restoration  of 
portions  of  certain  well-known  examples  of  antiquity. 

(These  two  courses,  arclitcologioal  in  their  tendency, 
are  adopted  in  France  by  tbe  professors  of  the  sohoola 
there,  their  object  being  to  instil  into  tho  student’s  mind 
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»n  academical  knowledge  of  precedent  ae  {he  beat  foun- 
dation for  the  acquirement  of  a knowledge  of  architec- 
tural design.) 

7.  A course  of  composition  in  ornamental  design. 

The  medals  will  be  awarded  as  before.  These 
are  as  follow  : — 

A gold  medal  and  a scholarship  of  251.  tenable 
for  two  years,  for  tbe  best  architectural  design 
worked  out  at  home. 

A travelling  studentship  of  the  value  of  lOOZ. 
for  one  year,  for  the  best  architectural  design 
executed  in  one  month  in  the  Architectural 
Class-room  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of  measured 
drawings  of  some  building ; and  in  alternate 
years,  in  addition,  a silver  medal,  with  books. 

And  a silver  medal  for  a perspective  drawing 
and  a specimen  of  sciograpby. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  in  future  that  the  competi- 
tors will  be  more  numerous.  There  was  only 
one  competitor  for  the  silver  medal  for  measured 
drawings  this  year,  and  none  for  tbe  perspective 
medal ; while  the  books  of  the  Academy  show 
that,  during  the  last  seven  years,  from  25  to  28 
per  cent,  only  of  the  students  have  ever  com- 
peted. Now,  however,  that  the  Academy  have 
placed  the  architectural  students  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  painter  or  sculptor,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  number  of  competitors  in  both 
classes  should  not  be  equalised. 

R.  Phene  Spiers, 

Master  of  the  Architectural  School  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 


SCHOOL  FOR  FIFTY  CHILDREN  AND 
RESIDENCE  FOR  TEACHER,  FOR  160Z. 

SiK, — There  has  been  built  in  roy  parish  of  Wysall’ 
Ifottingham,  for  the  sum  of  160Z.,  a school  for  fifty  chil- 
dreu,  with  resideuce  attached,  and  ollices.  The  dimen- 
aious  are  as  follows 

School. — Length,  25  ft.  3 in.  ; width,  16  ft.  inside;  walls, 
11  ft.  high  ; roof  open,  17  ft.  high.  The  school  contains 
four  windows,  5 ft.  high  by  4 ft.  wide.  There  are  also  porch 
and  chimney.  The  floor  is  boarded. 

The  House.— Two  lower  rooms  : Front,  12  ft.  6 in.  by 
11  ft.  ; kitchen,  12  ft.  0 in.  by  6 ft.  1 in ; height,  8 ft. 
Bedrooms  : Front,  13  ft.  by  11  ft.,  with  recess  in  addition. 
Back,  9 ft.  by  8 ft. ; height,  8 ft.  6 in.  All  the  outt-r  walls 
are  14  in.  thick.  There  is  ample  room  for  pantry  under 
staircase.  There  arc  separate  ollices,  with  dust-bin  be- 
tween, not  yet  finished. 

The  whole  material  and  workmanship,  and  proper 
painting  for  the  above,  have  been  found,  and  done  for  loOf. 
The  parishioners  do  carting  without  charge.  I am  archi- 
tect and  clerk  of  works.  Mr.  William  Upyans,  of  Wysall, 
is  builder.  It  is  so  important  to  assist  parishes  to  build 
voluntary  schools,  that  for  twenty-four  stamps  I will  send 
two  photographs  of  building,  with  printed  specifications 
end  instructions. 

JoHiT  raBKEB,  Ticar  of  Willoughby  and  Wysall. 


“MEMBERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND 
THE  PROFESSION.” 

Sin,— In  reply  to  "B.'s”  inquiry,  whether  "taking 
payment  from  builders”  is  an  inlringement  of  the  rules 
of  the  Institute,  I beg  to  refer  him  to  the  sheet  of  “ pro- 
fessional practice  and  charges  of  architects,"  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  concluding 
paragraph  is  in  these  words, — “ It  is  not  desirable  that  an 
architect  should  supply  to  builders  quantities,  on  which  to 
form  tenders  for  executing  his  design;  but,  in  case  of 
such  being  done,  it  should  be  with  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
employer,  and  the  architect  should  bo  paid  by  him  and 
not  by  the  builder.”  Tuos.  L.  DoxiLDSON. 


SiH, — A question  was  put  to  me  a short  time  ago,  which 
I was  unable  to  answer;  I therefore  venture  to  ask  for 
the  required  information.  Is  it  usual  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing clause  in  specifications  : — " The  builder  to  pay  to  tbe 
architect  the  sum  of  (in  the  present  instance)  six  guineas 
for  the  preparation  of  contract,  and  for  copies  of  draw- 
ings and  specification  to  attach  to  same,  to  be  paid  by 
builder  at  tbe  time  of  execution  of  contract  ?"  I think  it 
is  a pity  that  the  name  of  the  enterprising  traveller  by 
railway  into  Pembrokeshire  every  fortnight  should  be 
wiihheld  from  the  public.  5.  T.  2. 


DOMESTIC  CHAPEL,  SANDBECK  PARK. 

A NEW  domestic  chapel  has  been  built  at  the 
uorth  end  of  the  mansion  at  Sandbeck  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  22  ft.  wide  by  51  ft. 
long,  the  chancel  and  apse  being  21ft.  6 in.  long 
by  15  ft.  wide.  The  structure  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A  , architect,  and  is  of  the 
Early  English  style,  and  built  of  the  beautiful 
stone  from  the  Roche  Abbey  quarries.  There  is 
a north  porch  and  doorway  for  the  tenants  and 
others,  and  on  the  south  side  an  entrance  for 
the  family,  visitors,  and  domestics.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  four  bays,  lighted  by  haodsome 
couplet  windows  on  the  north  side,  filled  with 
glazing,  and  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns. 
The  roof  is  of  massive  pitch-pine  timber,  orna- 
mented with  pierced  spandrels,  &c. ; the  prin- 
cipal trusses  and  purlins  being  carried  upon  bold 
stone  arches,  with  deeply-suuk  mouldings,  each 
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arch  supported  by  attached  triple  wall-shafts, 
the  capitals  and  corbels  carved.  In  the  western 
gable  there  is  a circular  window,  with  radiating 
mullions,  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Hudson,  of 
London.  Beneath  is  a small  oblong  window,  in 
which  is  preserved  some  glass  from  the  old 
domestic  chapel,  painted  by  a former  Lady 
Scarborough, 

The  west  end  is  peculiar  in  its  arrangement, 
there  being  a small  stone  gallery  carried  upon 
projecting  corbels  in  connexion  with  a stone 
arcade,  and  treated  as  a constrnctional  part  of 
the  building.  The  owner  enters  this  gallery 
from  a door  on  the  south  side,  cornmnnicabing 
with  the  private  apartments. 

The  chancel-roof  is  wagon-headed,  and  orna- 
mented with  carved  riba,  springing  from  small 
colnmns  at  each  angle  of  the  chancel  and  apse, 
the  whole  colonred,  studded  with  stars  on  a blue 
ground,  and  the  larger  spaces  filled  with  the 
Evangelista’  emblems.  At  the  springing  of  the 
! ceiling  is  the  following  inscription  : — "Erected  to 
' the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  a beloved 
Son.” 

The  five  lancet  windows  contain  painted  glass 
by  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  Under  there  is 
an  ornamental  wall  arcade,  having  shafts  of 
Derbyshire  marble.  The  chancel  arch  is  lofty, 
carried  on  marble  columns,  which  are  snpported 
by  corbels  elaborately  carved.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  is  laid  with  encanatic  tiles,  enclosed  in 
geometrical  devices  of  Derbyshire  marble ; the 
chancel  steps  are  of  black  marble. 

The  stone  pulpit  stands  at  the  north  corner  of 
the  nave,  which  is  fitted  np  with  open  benches 
of  pitch  pine,  the  gangway  being  laid  with  en- 
canstic  red  and  black  tiles. 

The  chapel  makes  a handsome  feature  at  the 
north  end  of  the  garden  terrace,  the  apse  and 
small  bell-turret  on  the  east  gable  of  the  nave 
forming  an  agreeable  group.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  Coniston  slates,  and  the 
general  facing  of  the  walls  is  of  rough  stone  laid 
in  random  courses,  which  contrasts  with  the 
dressings  of  Roche  Abbey  stone. 


HEAT  AND  DAMP. 

Sir, — 1.  What  is  the  best  method,  other  than 
the  use  of  felt,  of  obviating  tbe  efiect  of  sun’s 
heat  on  the  roofs  of  bouses  when  building  ? 

2.  Is  a bed  of  concrete  nnder  the  floor  effec- 
tual in  keeping  down  damp  likely  to  rise  when 
building  on  a clay  soil,  or  is  there  a better  plan  ? 

D. 

*,*  An  air-space  between  the  outer  covering 
and  inner  lining  of  roof  is  the  beet  moderator. 
Whitewash  on  the  slates  or  tiles  (in  the  case  of 
farm  buildings,  &c.)  serves  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
sun's  heat. 

A bed  of  good  concrete  nnder  floor  will  keep 
down  damp  : a layer  of  asphalte  on  a thin  bed 
of  concrete  does  so  more  effectually  still. 


THE  LATE  MR.  PATRICK  M'DOWELL,  R.A., 
SCULPTOR. 

Mr.  P.vtrick  McDowell,  R.A.,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  has  just  died,  aged  71.  He  was  elected 
Royal  Academician  in  18-16,  and  had  just  re- 
signed his  fellowship  before  he  died.  He  was  a 
native  of  Belfast,  where  he  was  born  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1799.  His  father  having  met  with 
some  reverses  of  fortune,  he  at  the  age  of  eight 
was  sent  to  a small  school  in  Belfast,  where  the 
first  tokens  of  his  genius  displayed  themselves  in 
the  direction  of  art  by  the  copying  of  such  models 
as  chance  threw  in  his  way.  At  twelve  he  came 
to  England  with  his  mother,  who  apprenticed 
him’to  a coachbuilder  in  Hampshire:  bat  the 
bankruptcy  of  bis  master  set  him  free,  and, 
fortune  having  made  him  acqnainted  with  a 
French  sculptor,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  talent.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
of  age  when  we  find  him  engaging  a studio  near 
Euston-square,  and  setting  up  as  a sculptor  ou 
his  own  account.  After  some  previous  attempts, 
which  were  only  partially  successful,  he  made 
his  first  essay  on  an  ideal  subject,  which  he  took 
from  Moore’s  " Loves  of  the  Angels.”  The  first 
commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  for  a 
groop  in  marble  was  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Cooper, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Sligo.  The  subject  was 
Cephalus  and  Procris;  and  the  conception  and 
style  of  execution  were  such  as  to  fix  at  once 
Mr.  M'DoweH’s  position  in  the  world  of  art.  The 
work  which  fully  established  his  fame,  however, 
was  his  charming  figure  of  “ A Girl  Reading,” 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  for  the  late  Lord 
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Ellesmere.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his  first 
large  group  for  Mr.  Beanmont,  when  that  gentle- 
man, desirous  that  the  sculptor  should  visit  Italy, 
supplied  him  with  tbe  necessary  funds.  After 
an  absence  of  eight  months,  he  retorned  to  Eng- 
land and  completed  his  “ Love  Triumphant.” 
To  this  succeeded  “ A Girl  at  Prayer,”  “ Cupid,” 
“Early  Sorrow,”  “Psyche,”  “The  Death  of 
Virginia,’’  and  " Eva,”  all  of  which  formed  lead- 
ing attractions  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1851.  In  1846,  Mr.  M'Dowell  was  entrusted  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  national  statues  of  British  Admirals 
(Lord  Exmonth)  for  the  decoration  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  He  also  executed  those  of  Pitt  and 
Chatham  for  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OP 
STONE. 

Sir, — “A  Mason,”  or  any  other  person  who 
has  the  information,  would  greatly  oblige  myself, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers,  if  he  could 
give  some  formulse  for  calculating  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone  slabs  and  beams  of,  say,  the 
various  descriptions  of  Yorkshire  stones  and  the 
oolites  most  commonly  used  in  Loudon  building. 
In  all  the  tables  to  which  I have  access  I can  find 
nothing  else  than  the  crushing  strength  of  stone 
colnmns.  H.  A.  C. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  UNION  NEW  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Tiiree  designs  have  been  selected  from  those 
sent  in.  A writer  in  the  City  Press  says  : — 

“ One  of  these  designs  shows  a board-room  no 
more  than  40  ft.  by  30  fc.,  and  this  for  the 
accommodation  of  ninety-three  guardians,  the 
public,  and  the  press. 

A second  design  shows  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee-room, where  appeals  will  be  held,  no 
more  than  17  ft.  by  16  ft.,  while  there  is  no 
separate  waiting-room  and  clerk’s  office,  as 
required  by  the  conditions  to  ba  attached  to  this 
committee-room,  unless  a little  box  partitioned 
off  the  general  office  can  be  called  a clerk’s 
office. 

The  remaining  design  has  a board-room  on  the 
second  floor  (the  real  first  floor  being  dubbed  a 
mezzanine).  There  is  no  waiting-room  for  the 
public,  who  will  have  to  stand  on  the  landing 
outside  the  board-room  door.  The  committee- 
room  is  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  The  access  for 
guardians  to  the  relief  committee-rooms  is  by 
going  out  of  doors,  across  a dark  public  passage, 
and  through  one  of  the  rooms  into  the  other.” 

Ancient  lights  will  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  some  of  the  designs. 


THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

We  have  often  pointed  attention  to  the  actual 
money  loss  to  the  community  incurred  by  defec- 
tive or  bad  sanitary  arrangements.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  by  the  Times  on  this  subject,  while 
drawing  attention  to  Mr.  Simon’s  report  to  the 
Privy  Council,  merit  quotation. 

Sanitary  reformers  are  now  impeded  in  their 
work  chiefly  by  ignorance ; and  to  obtain  and 
diffuse  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  spreading 
of  local  epidemics  would  certainly  remove  many 
of  the  local  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform.  In 
a few  years  it  will  be  possible  to  shovr  that  the 
prevalence  and  fatality  of  every  disease  bear  a 
distinct  relation  to  the  presence  of  local  con- 
ditions ; that  a row  of  cottages  draining  into 
their  own  wells  causes  an  annual  expenditure  in 
poor-rates  nearly  equal  to  the  absolute  value  of 
the  property  in  fee-simple,  and  that  it  would 
pay  the  parish  to  buy  them  and  pull  them  down, 
if  the  erections  of  others  with  like  defects  could 
be  prevented.  It  is  only  by  pressing  home  facts 
of  this  class  in  the  districts  where  they  occur 
that  the  waste  of  lives  and  money  incidental  to 
our  present  laxity  will  be  made  apparent  to  any 
general  body  of  ratepayers ; and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a proper  appreciation  of  this  waste 
will  be  the  first  step  towards  mneh-needed  re- 
form. A county  or  anion  sanitary  Board,  charged 
with  investigating  the  facts  about  the  presence 
and  the  effects  of  nuisance  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, would  certainly  in  no  long  time  bring  the 
public  mind  to  a practical  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  those  evils  which  sanitarians  with  one  consent 
deplore,  but  which  uninatruoted  people  are  too 
apt  to  consider  either  mythical  or  unnecessary. 
The  average  middle-class  inhabitant  of  a 
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provincial  town  cannot  now  bo  made  to  beliove 
that  several  hundreds  of  hia  neighbours  die  nn- 
necessarily  every  year, — as  much  murdered  by 
the  absence  of  the  care  necessary  to  preserve 
human  life  in  communities  as  if  they  were  hanged 
in  the  market-place  as  sacrifices  to  the  genius  of 
incompetence.  But  when  it  is  made  apparent 
that  typhoid  fever, 'or  scarlet  fever,  breaks  out  in 
several  successive  years  in  the  same  tramps’ 
lodging-house  ; going  always  to  the  same  row  of 
cottages;  that  it  follows  the  onward  course  of 
the  brook  into  which  these  cottages  drain  ; that 
on  reaching  the  house  of  the  laundress  it  starts 
afresh  to  visit  the  whole  circle  of  her  customers  ; 
that  it  produces  every  year  an  aggregate  of  so 
much  mortality  and  of  so  many  cases  and  days 
of  sickness  ; that  it  leaves  so  many  widows  and 
orphans,  so  many  lame  and  blind,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  coat  j and  that  this  sequence 
of  events  is  invariable, — the  result  not  of  acci- 
dent, but  of  law  ; surely  the  most  typical  4picier 
will  in  time  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
lodging-house,  and  the  related  cottages,  and  the 
polluted  brook,  are  costly  and  hurtful  luxuries, 
and  that  money  will  be  well  laid  out  in  modify- 
ing or  abolishing  them.  In  this  way,  and  pro- 
bably in  this  way  only,  will  it  be  possible  in  no 
long  time  to  obtain  a sanitary  law  that  will  at 
once  be  an  adequate  expression  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  a natural  growth  of  public 
•opinion.  AH  that  can  as  yet  be  done  is  to  pro- 
vide a machinery  by  which  the  required  know- 
ledge can  be  collected  and  diffused,  and  by  which 
any  powers  that  may  hereafcer  be  conferred  may 
be  efficiently  and  discreetly  exercised. 


A “LIGHT  AND  AIR”  CASE  IN 
CHANCERY. 

The  ease  of  Ladyman  v.  Grave,  in  which  the  , 
plaintiff  sought  an  injunction  against  the  de- 
fendant for  having  built  some  back  walls  of 
cottages  BO  as  to  obstruct  “ ancient  lights,”  has 
been  heard  before  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart,  in 
Linooln’s-inn.  The  plaintiff  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Ladyman,  of  Portinscale,  Crosthwaite,  Cumber- 
land 5 and  the  defendant  is  Mr.  John  Grave,  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester.  It  appeared  that  the 
defendant  built  certain  cottages,  the  walls  of 
which  were  raised  to  such  a height  as  to  ob- 
struct the  plaintiff’s  light.  The  question  before 
the  Court  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  the 
*'  ancient  lights  ” that  he  sought  to  protect. 
Voluminous  evidence  was  gone  into,  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the 
case  was  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  both 
an  law  and  fact.  Upon  the  evidence,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  not  proved  that  there  was  a unity  of  pos- 
session within  twenty  years  after  the  house  was 
completed  before  the  filing  of  the  bill.  Cases 
had  been  quoted  to  prove  that  it  was  necessary 
for  plaintiff  to  prove  enjoyment  of  access  of  light 
for  twenty  years  next  before  that  on  which  the 
bill  was  filed.  His  Honour  was  of  opinion  that 
that  applied  only  to  cases  within  the  statute  of 
William  IV.,  and  not  to  cases  of  lights  that  bad 
become  “ancient  lights”  by  an  enjoyment  for 
the  prescribed  period  anterior  to  the  passing  of 
the  statute.  If  that  were  so,  then  the  plaintiff 
had  established  his  case.  His  Honour  was 
aatisfied  that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  there 
was  a disturbance  of  plaintiff’s  possession;  and 
therefore  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  in- 
junction prayed  for,  and  he  most  have  the  costs 
of  the  suit.  Judgment  accordingly. 


MELTON  MOWBRAY. 

The  new  Cattle  Market  here  has  been  opened, 
and  is  DOW  used  by  the  public.  The  pens  for 
beasts  and  sheep  are  constructed  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron  entirely,  and  are  very  substantial.  The 
beast-pens  are  paved  with  Mountsorrel  squared 
granite,  the  sheep-pens  with  asphalte,  and  the 
avennes  are  of  the  same  material.  The  general 
roads  and  avenues  of  beast-pens  are  macadamised 
and  covered  with  gravel.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
market,  contiguous  to  the  sheep-pens,  is  a large 
covered  shed,  fitted  np  with  wrought-iron  pens 
for  pigB,  and  a similar  shed  is  placed  on  the  west 
side,  contiguous  to  the  beast-pens,  for  calves. 
In  the  centre  of  the  market  is  a conveniently- 
arranged  settling-room  and  office  for  clerk  of  the 
market,  at  the  back  of  which  are  closets  and 
nrinala;  and  still  further  back  is  the  public 
slaughter-house,  which  has  fasting-pens  and  the 
usual  appliances,  and  the  walls  of  which  inter- 
nally are  lined  with  wbifce-glazed  bricks,  giving 


it  a cleanly  appearance,  and  offering  every 
facility  for  rapid  cleaning  after  it  has  been  used. 
Over  these  buildings  is  a large  wrought-iron 
tank,  from  which  the  water  is  laid  on  to  various 
points  to  supply  the  market.  The  market  is 
divided  from  the  adjoining  paddocks  by  a 
wrought-iron  fence,  with  gates,  at  intervals,  to 
admit  of  the  paddocks  being  used  at  fairs  in 
connexion  with  the  market.  There  are  two  en- 
trances, at  each  side  of  the  market,  both  opening 
into  important  public  thoroughfares,  and  these 
have  massive  stone  piers,  and  very  strong 
ornamental  wrought-iron  gates.  MacFarlano’s 
urinals  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
market.  There  is  also  a convenient  loading- 
stage  for  sheep  and  pigs.  The  drainage,  which 
is  of  an  elaborate  character,  comprises  nearly  a 
mile  of  glazed  piping,  and  is  carried  into  the 
maiu  sewer  belonging  to  the  town.  A large 
refreahment-room  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  market. 

The  contract  for  the  general  w’orks  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Weaver  & Son,  of  Melton;  and  that 
for  the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Richards  & Co.,  of 
Leicester  ; and  the  work  has  been  well  and  sub- 
stantially carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  total  outlay 
being  about  5,0001. 

The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  have 
been  commeucod,  the  first  stone  having  been 
laid  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgett,  of  London,  with  the 
usual  ceremony.  The  new  building  comprises 
a lofty  school-room  and  class-rooms  under 
the  chapel.  The  chapel  itself,  which  is  raised 
some  6 ft.  above  the  ground,  to  enable  the  base- 
ment to  be  well  lighted,  has  side  aisles  and 
two  transepts  at  the  east  end,  and  galleries  round 
three  sides.  The  organ-chamber  is  at  the  back  of 
the  pulpit.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  thewest 
front,  which  has  two  towers  at  angles,  containing 
the  staircases  to  galleries  and  schoolrooms.  The 
building,  which  is  Gothic  in  character,  will  be 
of  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  will  have 
a high-pitched  open  roof.  Messrs.  Winkles 
Kellebt,  of  Leicester,  are  the  contractors,  the 
amount  of  their  tender  being  2,4001.,  subject  to 
a deduction  for  old  materials,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Johnson, 


THE  SAXON  CHURCH,  WHITTINGHAM. 

The  upper  stages  of  the  Saxon  tower  of  the 
church  at  Whittingham,  in  Northumberland, 
illustrated  by  Rickman,  were  destroyed  in  a 
restoration  of  the  church,  which  took  place  in 
1840.  The  works  undertaken  at  that  period  at 
this  interesting  church  did  not  comprise  the 
chancel,  which  was  erected  in  the  moat  debased 
style  temp.  Queen  Anne.  Lord  Ravensworth, 
whose  seat,  Eslington  Park,  is  in  the  pariah,  has 
resolved  to  restore  the  chancel  in  a manner 
commensurate  with  the  extent  and  dignity  of  the 
rest  of  the  fabric.  Approved  designs  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick, 
and  the  works  are  to  be  forthwith  carried  out. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 

The  thirty-first  ordinary  general  meeting  has 
been  held  ; Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  submitting  the  usual  con- ' 
firmatory  motion,  referred,  in  terms  of  regret, 
to  the  loss  the  company  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  late  manager,  Mr.  Bowley.  Rook- 
hills,  the  late  manager’s  residence,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  taken  by  the  refreshment  contractors 
at  a rental.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
receipts  of  the  past  year  had  been  about  5,0001. 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  viz.,  138,0001.  as 
against  143,0001.,  owing  to  a falling  off  in  the 
number  of  visitors,  and  a decrease  of  9801.  in 
the  receipts  from  rental,  while  the  expenditure 
had  increased  4001.  in  rates  and  taxes  and  for 
water ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  3,7001.  had  been 
saved  in  the  cost  of  attractions.  The  expendi- 
ture iu  permanent  repairs  remained  heavy,  and 
would  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  The  general 
result  of  the  year’s  working  was  that  on  an 
expenditure  of  97,0001.  the  net  earnings  had 
been  43,0001.  As  to  the  future,  they  must 
expect  that  the  Music-hall  at  Kensington  and 
the  Alexandra  Palace  would  compete  with  them  ; 
but  there  was  no  reason,  having  regard  to  the 
new  attractions, — theaquarium  amongatothers, — 
and  the  new  railway  facilities  from  the  east  and 
other  parts  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  to  doubt 
that  the  progress  of  the  company  would  be 
satisfactory.  The  surplus  land  at  the  lower  part  of 
of  the  grounds  had  been  advantageously  let,  and 
would  ultimately  bring  inaground  rental  of  1,3001. 


Some  doubts  wore  expressed  by  shareholders  as 
to  whether  the  special  attractions  were  profit- 
able, considering  the  great  coat  of  producing 
them.  Mr.  Dean  saw  in  decreasing  revenue  and 
increasing  expenditure  cause  not  only  for  dis- 
couragement, but  alarm.  A long  and  desultory 
discussion  took  place,  ending  in  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  a dividend  of  1 per  cent,  was 
declared. 


DISCOLORATION  OF  PAINTED  COMPO 
FRONTS. 

Sir, — About  a fortnight  ago,  the  lower  front 
of  my  house,  which  is  compo,  painted,  became 
in  a few  hours  covered  with  unsightly  blotches 
and  streaks,  just  as  if  some  dirty  fluid  had  been 
thrown  at  it.  The  whole  front  had  been  painted 
in  the  last  spring  : so  I called  on  my  painter  to 
explain  so  extraordinary  an  eflcct.  He  attri- 
buted  it  to  tfiluvium  from  drains. 

This  opinion  has  so  much  alarmed  me  that  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  your  professional 
readers  giving  their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
appearance  1 have  described,  and  still  more  so  if 
they  will  suggest  a remedy. 

My  house  is  situate  close  to  Portmau-square, 
where  I observe  several  compo-painted  fronts 
presenting  similar  unsightly  indications. 

Inquires. 

The  occurrence  at  certain  periods  of  these 
blotches  on  painted  cement  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  our  pages  a few  years  ago. 


ITEMS  OF  VALUATION. 

A EMPLOYS  B to  do  some  work  of  alteration, 
fitting  np,  &o. : no  agreement  or  contract.  Work 
done,  B sends  the  account,  without  any  items  or 
particulars,  but  claiming  a lump  sum  for  the 
job. 

A demurs,  and  asks  for  items  ; B refuses.  The 
work  is  eventually  referred  to  valuers. 

A’s  valuer  reduces  the  sum  claimed  by  20i.  ; 
B’s  valuer  reduces  it  likewise,  but  only  5i.  B’s 
valuer,  at  the  same  time,  refuses  to  compare 
valuations  with  A’s,  and  as  such  they  do  not 
agree. 

A third  valuer  is  called,  and  he  confirms  B’s 
valuation  save  a few  shillings,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  give  items  or  show  how  he  has 
arrived  at  the  sum. 

What  I want  to  know  is : — Ist.  Is  B's  valuer 
, justified  by  law  (not  custom)  in  refusing  to  com- 
pare valuations  ? 2Qd.  Is  the  third  valuer 
also  justified  by  law  in  withholding  the  parti- 
I cnlars  of  hia  valuation  from  A ? For  be  it  under- 
stood,  up  to  this  time,  save  only  from  his  own 
I valuer,  A is  called  upon  to  pay  a large  sum  of 
money  for  work  done,  but  has  had  no  items  of 
their  particular  cost.  The  work  consists  of 
bay-window,  door,  frontispiece,  wardrobe,  coun- 
ters, shelves,  &o. 

*#*  Under  the  apparent  oircumstanoes  of  the 
reference,  a bill  of  the  items  could  nob  be  in- 
sisted on. 


DATE  OP  THE  SANCHI  TOPE. 

Sir, — The  following  is  the  statement  issued 
' by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  from  which 
it  appears  there  is  no  great  difierence  of  opinion 
' between  Mr.  Fergusson  and  the  Department  on 
the  subject.  General  Cunningham,  now  Archie- 
I ological  Surveyor- General  in  India,  fixes  the 
date  of  the  Tope  at  B.C.  500,  which  the  Depart- 
ment adopted.  Mr.  Fergusson  says  B.C.  250; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  stone 
railing  round  the  Tope. 

! “ The  Tope  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a sandstone 

I hill  above  300  ft.  above  Sanchi.  It  consists  of  st 
I solid  dome  of  stone  and  brick,  121  ft.  in  diameter 
and  62  ft.  in  height.  This  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  railing  at  a distance  of  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  four 
stone  gateways  were  added  to  it.  The  dome 
dates  from  about  500  B.C.  The  stone  railing  is 
probably  250  years  later,  and  the  gateways  were 
erected  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  votaries  of  Buddhism  far  outnumber 
those  of  other  creeds,  excepting  the  Christian  ; 
and  this  ancient  monument  is  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  growth  of  a religion  which  now 
owns  not  a single  follower  in  the  cradle  of  its 
birth,  India,  but  can  count  in  other  oountriea 
222  million  adherents. 

This  cast  was  made  in  the  winter  of  18G9-70, 
under  the  direotion  of  Lieut.  H.  H.  Cole,  R.E., 
Superintendent  of  the  Archseological  Survey  of 
India,  North-Western  Provinces,  by  Sergeant 
Bullen,  R.E.;  Corporal  Jackson,  R.E. ; Corporal 
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Heath,  R.E.;  and  nine  native  modellera.  The 
party  lefc  Calcntta  10th  of  December,  1869,  and 
Jubbalpore  on  the  13th,  where  the  materials, 
tools,  plaster  of  Paris,  &o.,  weighing  in  all 
28  tons,  were  transferred  to  country  carts 
drawn  by  bullocks.  Sixty  carts  were  pro- 
cured at  Jubbulpore,  and  on  the  20th  of 
December  the  march  was  commenced  to  Sanchi 
about  180  miles  distant.  On  7th  January,  1870, 
Sanchi  was  reached,  and  the  work  of  casting 
commenced.  The  cast  was  completed  on  the  2l8t 
February,  1870,  and  reached  London, rid  Hoshun- 
gabad,  Bombay,  Suez  Canal,  and  Liverpool,  early 
in  June.  Three  copies  were  then  made  by 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  process  of 
making  elastic  moulds  with  gelatine  was  em- 
ployed both  at  Sanchi  and  in  the  repetition  of 
copies  in  London.” 

It  seems  that  on  the  card  of  invitation,  to  ” a 
private  view  of  the  cast  of  the  eastern  gateway 
of  the  Sanchi  Tope  from  Central  India  (erected 
500  B.C.)”  Mr.  Fergusson  read  the  date  of 
500  B.C.  as  applicable  to  the  gateway  rather 
than  the  Tope  itself.  Asiatic.* 


ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYAED. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  proposed  im- 
provement at  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  by 
throwing  open  the  enclosed  area  at  the 
western  end  of  the  cathedral,  will  shortly 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  dean  and  chapter 
offered  the  ground  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  20,0001.,  and  the  latter  body  applied 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  a oon- 
tribation  towards  this  amount  j but  the  Board 
declined  to  make  any  grant  nnless  the  dean  and 
chapter  consented  to  throw  open  the  roadway  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  cathedaal  for  carriage 
traffic.  The  finance  and  improvements  com- 
mittees then  intimated  to  the  chapter  that, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  they  were  prepared  to 
recommend  the  commissioners  to  pay  15,0001. 
for  the  gronnd  instead  of  20,0001.  Before  coming 
to  any  conclnsion  on  this  proposal,  the  cathedral 
authorities  have  written  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  to  understand  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
assenting  to  the  opening  of  the  roadway  on  the 
northern  side  for  carriage  traffic,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  will  be  prepared  to  provide  the 
larger  snm,  viz.,  20,0001. ; and  the  finance  com- 
mittee recommended  that  this  qaesfcion  be 
answered  affirmatively.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  approved  of  this  recommendation. 


MANUFACTURERS’  NAMES 
IN  ARCHITECTS’  SPECIFICATIONS. 

SiK, — I wish  yon  would  lend  us  your  powerful 
assistance  in  sweeping  away  the  above  practice, 
as  a pernicious  relic  of  bygone  days — wrong  in 
principle,  and  seldom  justifiable  in  actual  prac- 
tice. I believe  professional  men  of  the  metropolis 
have  advanced  beyond  this  stage,  and  do  not 
bind  their  builders  to  any  one  name,  bat  insert 
provisional  olanses  for  good  quality,  which  are 
just  as  efficacious,  and  far  more  just. 

In  the  country  it  is  not  so.  I could  name 
five  or  six  architects  in  one  town  (and  the  leading 
men  as  well)  who  copy,  in  stereotyped  form, 
speoificatioDs  one  after  another,  and  have  so 
copied  them  from  their  early  youth  upwards  with 
a most  serene  indifference  or  ignorance  of  the 
progress  of  manufactures  for  the  past  ten  years 
or  more. 

This  should  not  be.  The  results  are — 1.  That 
the  maker  named  charges  more  than  the  fair 
competitive  price,  for  which  the  employer  and 
not  the  bnilder  pays.  2.  That  the  practice  opens 
the  road  to  bribery,  or  at  least  the  imputation 
of  bribery,  which  the  profession  should  avoid. 
3.  That  it  is  in  itself  opposed  to  the  English 
notion  of  justice  and  fairplay.  4.  That  the 
system  is  opposed  to  free-trade  and  the  improve- 
ment in  manufactures.  5.  That  it  leads  archi- 
tects to  rely  on  a name,  instead  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the 
article  itself,  and  thus  narrows  their  practical 
knowledge.  6.  That  it  is  not  necessary  in  the 
present  day,  as,  with  the  exception  of  recent 
patents,  few  makers  are  so  pre-eminent  in  any 
manufacture  as  to  be  entitled  to  a sweeping 
preference  in  opposition  to  the  principles  before 
mentioned. 

Lot  a standard  be  adopted,  or  a sample  snb- 


In  Mr.  Ferensson’a  commonication,  for  “Christian 
Crusade, *’  read  Chriitian  Era, — Ed, 


mitted,  that  the  competition  may  be  open  and 
fair  to  all. 

I trust  these  remarks  may  induce  some  archi- 
tects to  reconsider  their  position  in  this  m-ittor. 

A Manufactuker. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Christclxurch,  Fuhvood. — Three  memorial  win- 
dows, according  to  the  Sheffield  Independent, 
have  been  placed  in  this  church,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  White,  and  formally  inaugu- 
rated. Mr.  White  was  a prominent  Freemason, 
and  the  founder  of  several  lodges,  the  members 
of  which  have  testified  to  the  high  admiration 
and  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  by  raising 
this  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  windows 
selected  are  the  central  three  of  the  five  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  church,  immediately  under 
which  lie  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  The 
subject  of  the  centre  window  is  King  Solomon, 
crowned  and  in  his  royal  robes,  holding  in  the 
right  hand  a sceptre,  and  in  the  left  an  orb. 
Each  of  the  other  two  windows  oontaina  three 
Masonic  emblems, — the  golden  double-headed 
eagle,  the  triple  tau,  the  double  triangle,  the 
pentalpha,  the  pelican,  and  the  lamb  on  the 
book  of  seven  seals.  The  windows  are  from  the 
mannfaotory  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London  ; and  the  cost  will  be  100  guineas. 

Queensbury  Church. — A memorial  window  baa 
been  placed  in  this  chnroh,  in  memory  of  some  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of 
Qaeensbury.  The  window,  which  is  by  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hoghes,  of  London,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  three  Resnrreotiona,  — viz.,  the 
raising  of  the  widow’s  son,  the  raising  of  Joirns’s 
daughter,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Roman.  Catholic  Church,  Watnuick. — Three 
stained  windows  have  just  been  exeented  for 
this  church,  by  M.  Dury,  artist,  Warwick, — one 
of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  chancel,  and  two  others  in 
the  west  end  of  the  chnrcli,  representing  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Nativity.  These,  in  con- 
jnnotion  with  two  others  by  the  same  artist,  of 
the  Repose  in  Egypt  and  the  Life  in  Nazareth, 
form  a series  representing  the  Infancy  of  our  Lord. 

Trinity  United  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  Qreenock. 
A large  stained-glass  window  for  the  south  end 
of  this  chnrch,  now  approaching  completion,  has 
just  been  finished  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  window  consists  of  five 
upright  lights,  with  extensive  and  elaborate 
top  tracery.  The  five  leading  compartments 
contain  illustrations  of  Scripture  history, 
consisting  of  Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  Samuel  anointing  David,  Christ’s  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Angela  announcing  to  the 
Marys  the  Resnrrection  of  Christ,  and  Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens.  These  subjects  are  all 
surmounted  with  elaborate  canopies,  and  in  fonr 
of  the  base  panels  are  emblems  of  the  Trinity, 
while  in  the  central  panel  beneath  the  iJlostra- 
tion  of  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an 
angel  bearing  a scroll  with  the  inscription, 
“ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  yon  rest.”  In  two  leading 
forms  of  the  top  tracery  are  illustrations  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  of  Elijah  Raising  the 
Widow’s  Son.  There  is  no  enamelling,  all  the 
colours  being  pot-metal.  The  ornamental  por- 
tions are  all  architectonic,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  Early  English  Pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  building.  The  draperies  and  group- 
ing of  the  figures,  with  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  are  treated  in  the  Mosaic  style. 

Bapehild  Church. — A stained-glass  window, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Lake,  of  Newlands,  has 
been  inserted  in  the  west  end  of  this  chnrch, 
It  is  in  memory  of  the  donor’s  father,  Mr.  John 
Lake.  The  subjects  represented  are  8t.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  either  side  respectively,  and 
the  Patron  Saint  (Lawrence)  in  the  centre. 

Christ  Church,  Moss^side,  Manchester. — The 
interior  of  this  church  is  being  enriched  by  the 
insertion  of  two  sets  of  memorial  windows, 
which  fill  the  lights  of  both  transepts.  The 
windows  are  in  memory  of  the  late  wife  and 
daughter,  and  two  daughters-in-law,  of  Mr. 
William  Wilson,  of  King-street  and  St.  James’s- 
equare,  and  of  Grove  House,  Greenheys.  The 
three  lights  in  the  south  transept  form  one 
monument  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  comprising 
groups  emblematical  of  the  three  Graces — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  ; and  those  in  the  north  tran- 
sept  are  separate  monuments  in  memory  of  the 
three  yoenger  members  of  the  family,  being 
scriptural  representations  of  Affection,  Belief, 
and  Obedience,  as  illustrated  by  leading  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  Mary  of  Bethany, 


and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  designs  are  by  Mr 
Linklater,  of  the  firm  of  Price  & Linklater,  archi- 
tects,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  the 
Messrs.  Edmundson.  The  windows  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Wilson. 


Victoria  : Patents  and  Patentees.  Vol.  III. 
Indexes  for  the  Tear  1868.  By  W.  H.  Archer, 
Registrar-General  of  Victoria.  Melbourne. 
1870. 

Victoria;  Abstracts  and  Specifications  of  Patents 
applied  for  from  1854  to  1856.  Ac  to  Bu. 
By  W.  H.  Archer.  1870. 

The  second  of  these  blue-books  contains  abstracts 
of  the  patents  for  building  materials,  the  most 
numerous  division  of  which  relates  to  bricks, 
mantelpieces,  tiles,  artificial  stones,  &c.;  and  the 
next  to  cements.  The  Indexes  for  1868  are 
divided  into  three  parts, — a subject  matter 
index,  an  alphabetical,  and  a chronological 
index. 


VARIORUM. 

Cassell’s  “Technical  Educator”  has  the 
following  remark  on  “ the  study  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  its  practical  value:” — “At  the  very 
outset  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
beautiful  has  a commercial  or  money  value.  We 
may  even  say  that  art  may  lend  to  an  object  a 
value  greater  than  that  of  the  material  of  which 
it  consists,  even  when  the  object  be  formed  of 
precious  matter,  as  of  rare  marbles,  scarce 
woods,  or  silver,  or  gold.  This  being  the  case, 
it  follows  that  the  workman  who  can  endow  his 
productions  with  those  qualities  or  beauties 
which  give  value  to  his  works,  must  be  more 
useful  to  his  employer  than  the  man  who  pro- 
duces objects  devoid  of  such  beauty,  and  his 
time  must  be  of  higher  value  than  that  of  his 
less  skilful  companion.  If  a man,  who  has 
been  born  and  brought  up  as  a “ son  of  toil,” 
has  that  laudable  ambition  which  causes  him 
to  seek  to  rise  above  his  fellows  by  fairly  be- 
coming their  superior,  I would  say  to  him  that 
I know  of  no  means  of  his  so  readily  doing  so, 
as  by  his  acquainting  himself  with  the  laws  of 
beauty,  and  studying  till  he  learns  to  perceive 
the  differences  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  graceful  and  the  deformed,  the  refined 
and  the  coarse.  To  perceive  delicate  beauties 
is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  to  those  who 
have  not  devoted  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  beautifol  for  a long  period  of  time  ; 
and  of  this  be  assured,  that  what  now  appears 
to  you  to  be  beautiful,  you  will  shortly  regard 
as  less  BO,  and  what  now  fails  to  attract  you, 
will  ultimately  become  charming  to  the  eye.” 

“ The  City  Diary,”  published  by  W.  H.  & L. 

Collingridge,  of  the  City  Press,  has  again  made 
its  appearance.  In  addition  to  the  matter 
ordinarily  given  in  a diary  for  the  desk,  it  con- 
tains much  official  information  with  regard  to 
the  City.  It  is  a complete  gnide  to  the  various 
business  offices  of  the  Corporation  and  City 
generally. 


Tbe  Baptist  Mlsslon-liouso,  Holborn. — 

This  new  building  is  situated  in  Castle-street, 
Holborn,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Searle  & Son.  On  passing  through  the  ves- 
tibnle,  the  main  office  is  to  the  right.  It  is  about 
30  ft.  square.  To  the  left  of  the  lobby  are  the 
secretaries’  rooms.  Immediately  opposite  there 
is  a large  and  comfortable  waiting  or  reading 
room.  Fronting  the  entrance  is  the  library. 
This  is  about  48  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a gallery.  Bookcases  occupy 
all  the  bays  formed  by  the  piers  on  which  the 
roof  rests.  The  room  will  accommodate  300 
persons.  Ascending  the  stone  staircase,  we 
first  come  to  the  doors,  which  admit  to  the 
gallery  of  the  library.  On  the  main  landing  is 
the  committee-room,  about  37  ft.  by  22  ft. 
There  are  other  offices  above  this  landing. 
Five  offices,  together  with  the  housekeeper’s 
apartments,  occupy  the  second  floor,  and  the 
top  floor  is  wholly  devoted  to  rooms  of  a do- 
mestic character.  The  site  for  the  new  premises 
cost  4,5001.,  and  the  estimate  for  the  structure 
is  8,3471. 

Tbe  Bradford  Gasworks. — The  Bradford 
Gas  Company  have  agreed  to  sell  their  under- 
taking to  the  corporation  for  210,0001. 
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To  Take  Plaster  Casts]  of  Tffatural 
Objects. — At  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  ex- 
hibited a number  of  casts  in  piaster  of  Paris  of 
various  objects  of  natural  history,  and  explained 
the  process  by  which  any  one  can  make  them  for 
himself.  The  material  of  the  monld  is  artists’ 
modelling  wax,  which  is  a composition  akin  to 
that  used  by  dentists ; and,  as  it  becomes  soft 
and  plastic  by  the  application  of  beat,  though  in 
a cold  state  it  is  perfectly  rigid,  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  most  delicate  object  without 
injury.  As  it  takes  the  most  minute  markings 
and  striations  of  the  original  to  which  it  is 
applied,  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  surface 
of  the  original  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
cast.  This  method  is  briefly  this  : — 1.  Cover  the 
object  to  be  cast  with  a thin  powder  of  steatite 
or  French  ohalk,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of 
the  wax.  2.  After  the  wax  has  become  soft, 
either  from  immersion  in  warm  water,  or  from 
exposure  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire,  apply  it 
to  the  original,  being  careful  to  press  it  into  the 
little  cavities.  Then  carefully  out  off  the  edges 
cf  the  wax  all  round,  if  the  undercutting  of  the 
object  necessitates  the  mould  being  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  aud  let  the  wax  cool  with  the  object 
in  it,  nntil  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the 
repetition  ,'of  the  operation  on  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  object.  The  steatite  prevents  the 
one  piece  of  the  mould  sticking  to  the  other. 
The  original  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
mould  before  the  latter  becomes  perfectly  cold 
and  rigid,  as  in  that  case  it  is  very  difficult  to 
extract,  3.  Then  pour  in  plaster  of  Paris,  after 
having  wetted  the  moulds  to  prevent  bubbles 
of  air  lurking  in  the  small  interstices ; aud  if 
the  mould  be  in  two  pieces,  it  is  generally  con- 
venient to  fill  them  with  plaster  separately  before 
putting  them  together.  4.  Then  dry  the  plaster 
casts  either  wholly  or  partially.  5.  Paint  the 
oasts  in  water  colours,  which  must  bo  fainter 
than  those  of  the  original,  because  the  next 
process  adds  to  their  intensity.  The  delicate 
uhades  of  colour  in  the  original  will  be  marked 
in  the  cast  by  the  different  quantity  of  the  same 
colour,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  dift'erent  textures 
of  the  cast.  6.  After  drying  the  oast,  steep  it 
in  hard  paraffine.  The  ordinary  paraffine  candles, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  grocer,  will 
serve  the  purpose.  7.  Cool,  and  polish  the  cast 
by  hand  with  steatite.  The  result  of  this  pro- 
cess is  said  to  be  far  better  than  that  obtained 
by  any  other. 

An  Ancient  Bronze  Plate,  wltk  Itunes 
found  in  Ireland. — An  interesting  antiquarian 
discovery  has  been  made  on  Lord  Rathdonnell’s 
estate  at  Gormanstown,  county  Louth.  lu  an 
ancient  mound,  consisting  of  the  materials  of  an 
old  sea-beach,  were  found  mingled  some  char- 
coal and  many  broken  and  half-burnt  bones,  &c!. 
About  11  ft.  from  the  surface,  or  top,  of  the 
mound  the  excavators  came  upon  a small  bronze 
plate  lying  upon  what  the  finder  likened  to  an 
edging  of  snuff-coloured  dust  or  burnt  paper. 
This  plate  on  being  carefully  cleaned,  was  found 
beautifully  ornamented  on  one  side  in  silver 
tracing,  with  the  involuted  “whorls”  and 
twistings  so  common  on  the  very  ancient  Irish 
monuments,  and  particularly  at  Monasterboice, 
formed  by  the  interweaving  of  a triple  cord.  On 
the  other  side  it  bore,  in  clear  and  well-defined 
Bunio  characters,  an  inscription  which  has  been 
translated  as  follows: — “Toml  (or  Tomri)  of 
Solshof  owns  this  sword.”  The  snnff-oolonred 
powder  lying  about  the  plate  was  entirely  the 
remains  of  the  sword-belt.  The  plate  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquities  in 
Copenhagen  j aud  the  opinion  of  the  best  Ruuic 
scholars  is  to  the  effect  that  it  belonged  to 

Tomar  of  the  Torqne,”  of  Dublin,  Earl  Tanist 
to  the  King  of  Lochlann,  in  the  ninth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  Danish  chieftain 
alluded  to  by  the  poet  Moore  as  having  the 
collar  of  gold  torn  from  his  neck  by  King 
Malaohy.  The  question  has  been  started,  why 
was  Tomar  interred  at  ancient  Drumcath,  or 
how  came  a portion  of  his  sword  to  be  found 
there  ? The  subject  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
Arcbceological  Society  of  Kilkenny. 

Surveyorsbip.  Croydon. — The  snrveyor- 
ehip  of  the  borough  of  Croydon  having  become 
vacant,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Albert  Latham, 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  requested  their  con- 
enltiug  engineer,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  to 
nominate  five  gentlemen  from  whom  a selection 
might  be  made.  Prom  these  the  Board,  at  their 
last  meeting  (20th  instant),  elected  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  borough  surveyor  of  Rochdale,  to  fill 
the  same  office  at  Croydon. 


The  Salt  Xilbrary. — A public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Staflbrdshire,  convened  by  the 
high  sheriff,  has  been  held  at  the  Shire-hall, 
Stafford,  for  the  purpose  of  publioly  thanking 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  Salt,  & Co.,  bankers,  London, 
and  Stafford,  for  her  munificent  present  of  books, 
engravings,  antiquarian  works,  and  very  costly 
documents  relating  to  Staffordshire,  collected  by 
her  husband  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
31,0001.,  and  to  determine  the  best  mode  of 
raising  an  adequate  fund  for  their  preservation 
and  utilisation.  The  high  sheriff,  Mr.  J.  Hartley, 
presided,  and  there  was  a vary  numerous  and 
influential  attendance.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby 
moved  a resolution  affirming  the  advantage  of 
retaining  within  the  county  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Salt.  The  resolution  was  seconded 
by  Colonel  Bagnall,  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  moved  the  appointment 
of  a committee,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  the  Earls  of  Lichfield,  Shrewsbury, 
Bradford,  Harrowby,  and  Dartmouth,  Lords 
Hatherton,  Wrottesley,  and  Bagot,  Visconnt 
Sandon,  M.P.,  and  many  other  influential  in- 
habitants,  with  a view  to  oonsidering  in  what 
way  the  conditions  which  Mrs.  Salt  attached  to 
her  gift  might  be  best  complied  with.  The 
mayor  of  Stafford  (Mr.  H.  Gillard)  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Lord  Hatherton,  in  moving  that  a subscrip- 
tion be  at  once  entered  into,  observed  that 
Mrs.  Salt’s  wish  was,  that  the  library  should 
be  safely  deposited  in  a building  erected  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  or  some  appropriate  exist- 
ing institution  either  at  Stafford  or  Lichfield, 
and  that  a librarian  should  be  appointed.  Mr. 
A.  Sparrow  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
cordially  agreed  to.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield 
moved  that,  with  a view  to  providing  a fitting 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Salt,  by  the 
e.ection  of  a suitable  building  for  the  library 
and  the  endowment  of  a librarian,  the  meeting 
should  pledge  itself  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
raise  a sura  of  not  less  than  7,000Z.  He  con- 
sidered a building  worthy  of  the  library  would 
cost  at  least  4,OOOZ.,  and  a farther  sum  of  3,OOOZ. 
ought  to  bo  raised  as  the  nnclens  of  an  endow- 
menb  fund.  Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried  with  acclamation.  A 
subscription  was  entered  into,  and  about  1,OOOZ. 
were  promised  in  the  room,  including  the  Rev. 
Walker  Sneyd,  1051. ; the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
lOOZ.j  the  harl  of  Dartmouth,  lOOZ.  j and  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  lOOZ. 

Gas  Plres  and  Stoves. — Mr.  J.  0.  N.  Rutter, 
of  Black  Rock,  Brighton,  gives  the  following, 
with  other  particulars,  as  to  useful  forms  of  gas 
fires  and  gas  stoves.  The  gas  fire  consists  of 
pumice  (usually  called  pumice-stone),  broken 
into  tolerably  small  piooes,  packed  together  to 
the  height  of  the  bars  in  an  ordinary  fire-grate, 
and  heated  to  incandescence  by  gas.  The 
pumice  being  carefully  arranged,  and  the  gas 
properly  applied,  in  a few  minutes  there  will 
be  a brilliant  fire.  Here  will  be  nothing  to  dis- 
turb our  old-fashioned  notions  and  susceptibili- 
ties about  the  cheering  effects  of  an  open  fire, — 
a fire  which  can  be  seen  as  well  as  felt.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  workmanship  is  very 
trifling, — only  a fow  shillings;  bub  the  oosb  of 
keeping  up  the  fire  is  greater  than  that  of  a coal 
fire.  Taking  the  coat  of  a coal  fire  at  ^d. 
per  hoar,  that  of  a gas  fire  will  bo  about 
IJ-  of  a penny.  This  most  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  estimating  the  advantages 
of  a gas  fire.  The  pumice  rapidly  gets  into  a 
glow,  and  is  nearly  indestructible,  without  dust 
or  other  nnisauoe,  and  the  fire  gives  good  heat 
and  can  be  diminished  or  increased  at  will. 
Mr.  Ratter  also  thus  describes  a gas  stove  : — 

" During  the  last  twelve  winters  I have  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a stove  which  is  isolated  as  respects  the  room  in 
which  it  is  fixed.  The  air  which  supp  ies  the  means  of 
combuslion  to  the  gas-jets  is  conveyed  from  out-of-doors, 
underneath  the  floor,  and  through  the  bottom  of  the 
etove;  aud  the  exit-flue  communicates  with  the  chimney 
of  an  adjoining  room.  The  perfeotiou  of  warming  by  gas 
is  thus  attained.  Any  required  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained without  Tarying  one  degree  for  any  required 

period A room  which  has  no  chimney,' nor 

one  near  enough  to  be  available,  can  be  effectually  and 
healthfully  warmed ; and  a room  with  a chimney,  but  use- 
less by  reason  of  down-draught,  may  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  any  other  in  the  house." 

With  finch  a chimney  a gas  fire  does  not  do  well. 

Cottage  Hospitals. — Mr.  Sotheroa-Estoourt 
has  just  presented  to  the  Devizes  Corporation  a 
site  for  the  establishment  of  a cottage  hospital 
at  that  place.  The  gift  has  been  accepted,  and 
funds  are  being  raised  to  defray  the  coat  of  the 
erection.  These  institutions  have  spread  since 
we  first  began  to  urge  their  value. 


The  Bducatlon  Movement. — Last  week 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire,  Lord 
Leigh,  presided  at  the  College,  Binswood,  Lea- 
mington, on  the  opening  of  the  new  boarding- 
honso,  which  now  forms  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  extensive  building,  in  this 
fashionable  inland  watering-place.  The  head- 
master, the  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  Fellow  and  Tntor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; J.  R.  Thursfield, 
B.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesna  College, 
Oxford ; and  other  well-known  educationalists 
took  part  in  the  proceedings.  A number  of 
scholarships  were  awarded  tothemostsncoessfnl 
Btndenbs,  the  annual  speeohos  made,  and  prizes 
given.  The  new  boarding-house  has  the  resi- 
dence of  a master  attached  to  it,  under  whose 
management  it  will  be  oondnotod.  The  base- 
ment and  ground-floor  contain  various  requisite 
offices,  also  a dining-hall,  a school-room,  as  well 
as  several  private  studies,  which  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  most  diligent  boys.  The 
upper  floors  contain  forty  dormitories,  bath- 
rooms, and  other  apartments ; also  separate 
rooms  for  invalids.  The  whole  is  heated  with 
hob  water. 

The  Hating  of  Government  Bstabllsh- 
ments. — It  is  nnderetuod  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  introdnoe  a 
measure  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  exemption  which  exists  in  the  case 
of  Government  property  from  the  payment  of 
parochial  rates  in  connexion  with  other  ex- 
emptions. Believing  that  the  other  exemptions 
(under  which  comprehensive  head  charities, 
parks,  and  other  things  are  included)  are  likely 
to  give  rise  to  so  lengthened  a disenssion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  materially  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  that  which  is  in  itself  a very 
simple  and  pressiug  question, — viz.,  the  rating  of 
the  public  works,  which,  being  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  ought  in  all 
their  collateral  charges  to  be  a burden  upon  the 
nation,  and  not  upon  any  partionlar  locality. 
The  Premier  is  being  urged  to  deal  with  this 
snbjeob  by  a separate  Bill,  which  would  be 
almost  certain  to  command  the  support  of  all 
parties  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  We  hope  the 
suggestion  will  be  early  acted  on. 

Property  Sales. — Mr.  Parker  Tomlinson 
offered  for  sale,  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Retford,  a 
property  situated  in  South  Leverton,  and 
Treswell.  All  the  lota  were  ultimately  sold. 
Lot  1,  a farmhouse,  orchard,  &c.,  and  three  closes 
of  grass  land,  in  all  I2a.  Or.  12p.,  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  T.  Smith,  for  1,050Z.  Lot  2, 3a.  2r.  8p. 
of  grass  land  was  pnrohased  by  Mr.  Smith 
for  95Z.  per  acre.  Lot  3,  a close  of  arable  land, 
3a.  2r.  22p. ; Mr.  Tamer  was  the  last  bidder  at 
51Z.  per  acre,bnt  it  was  reserved  for  58Z.  Lot  4, 
7a.  2r.  13p.  of  arable  land  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  Bomford  for  54Z.  per  acre.  For  lot  5, 
4a.  Ir.  23p.  of  grass  land,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wells  was 
the  last  bidder  at  93Z.  per  acre, — reserved  at95Z« 
Lob  G,  35a.  Or.  4p.  of  arable  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  George  Scott  at  66Z.  per  acre.  — 
Mr.  Sheppard  sold  at  the  Ball’s  Head  Inn,  in 
Loughborough,  in  two  lobs,  a freehold  estate, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Hoton,  and  containing 
4i  acres.  Lot  1,  30  acres  of  land,  with  farm- 
house  aud  buildings,  realised  92Z.  per  acre. 
Lot  2,  14a.  2r.  21p.,  sold  for  9GZ.  per  acre. 
Colonel  Facke  was  the  purchaser, 

Tbe  Bridge  over  the  Severn  at  Welsli* 
pool. — The  mayor  of  Welshpool  and  the  town 
clerk  have  had  a meeting  with  Mr.  John  Naylor, 
at  Leighton  Hall,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  Mr.  Naylor  said  he 
would  give  them  the  ground  on  both  sides  the 
Severn,  for  the  abutments  and  necessary 
approaches  to  the  bridge,  and  also  “ the  ferry,” 
which  brings  in  40Z.  a year  to  Mr.  Naylor  at  the 
present  time.  The  mayor  has  opened  a sub- 
scription list,  and  has  been  promised  between 
300Z.  and  400Z.  already.  The  bridge  is  intended 
to  be  toll  free.  Thirteen  lives  have  been  lost, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  persons  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Severn  at  Leighton  Ford,  the 
sice  of  the  intended  bridge.  Lord  Fowls  has 
promised  to  give  the  sabjeeb  his  best  considera- 
tion. We  believe  the  tocal  cost  will  be  about 
3,000Z. 

Hew  Schools,  Hewport,  Salop. — We  are 

informed  that  in  answer  to  advertisement  thirty- 
fonr  sets  of  plans  were  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  they  have  awarded  the  premium 
bo  Mr,  John  Ladds,  of  Chapel-strett,  Bedford- 
row,  and  have  instructed  him  to  prepare  specifi- 
cation and  details  for  carrying  out  the  works. 
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Arbitration  Casci  Bolton.  — Mr.  laaac 
Holden,  of  Manchester,  sat  as  nmpire  in  a dis- 
pute between  Messrs.  Day  & Raby,  joiners,  of 
Crown-street,  Bolton ; and  Messrs.  Ellis  & 
Hinohliffe,  builders,  of  Manchester,  arising  out 
of  a contract  for  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work  for  the  new  County  Court  buildings  in 
Mawdsley-street.  The  amount  claimed  for  extra 
works  by  Messrs.  Day  & Raby  was  93-iZ.  After 
several  meetings,  we  understand  that  the  case 
baa  now  been  settled  by  the  umpire  awarding  to 
the  plaintiffs  the  sum  of  141.  Ss.  lOd. ; the  costs, 
which  we  understand  amount  to  3001.,  being 
divided  equally  between  the  disputants.  Mr. 
James  Lomax,  surveyor,  of  Bolton,  was  arbi- 
trator for  Messrs.  Day  & Raby  ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  surveyor,  of  Manchester,  for  Messrs. 
Ellis  & Hinchliffe. 

Instruction  In  Science  and  Art  for 
Women. — In  the  eleventh  (the  last  but  one)  of 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  elements  of  physical 
science,  or  “ Physiography,”  delivered  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Professor  Huxley 
examined  the  geological  features  of  the  basin  of 
the  Thames,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  climatic 
and  physical  changes  which,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe,  it  must 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  past  ages.  In 
the  Thames  basin  were  found  remains  of  the 
arctic  musk  sheep,  bison  of  America,  and 
rhinoceros  of  Asia,  which  also  has  been  found 
” in  tho  flesh,”  frozen  up  in  floats  of  ice  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Sanitary  Improvements  in  St.  Fancras 
since  1855. — There  has  been  printed,  by 
authority,  the  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  with  a series  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  sanitary  and  general  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  vestries  from  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  with 
the  replies  given  on  behalf  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Pancras.  From  this  document  it  appears  that 
the  total  amount  expended  in  sewerage,  paving, 
and  other  improvements  in  the  parish  since  lab 
January,  1856,  inclnding  the  cost  of  public 
lamps  to  Lady-day,  1870,  is  884,7741.  The 
present  mileage  of  streets  and  roads  in  the 
district  is  about  eighty  miles. 

The  Holborn-clrcus  Branch  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Iiondon. — This  building,  on  the 
Viaduct,  occupies  a site  of  132  fc.,  with  a depth 
of  68  ft.  The  design  of  the  building  is  Italian 
in  style,  and  the  material  used  in  the  elevation 
is  Portland  stone.  The  basement  is  to  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  safes  and  as  strong  rooms. 
The  ground  floor  will  bo  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  bank,  and  a large  portion  of  the  building 
will  be  let  out  as  offices  and  for  general  busi- 
ness. Mr.  F.  W.  Porter  is  the  architect.  The 
floors  are  on  Messrs.  Fox  & Barrett’s  principle, 
with  blue  lias  lime  concrete  of  Mr.  W.  Lee’s 
manufactnre.  The  contractors  for  the  building 
are  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen.  The  carving  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  and  Mr.  Brodie  is 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Music. — The  competi- 
tion for  the  Westmoreland  Scholarship  and 
Potter  Exhibition  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
IDth  instant,  at  the  Institution  in  Tenterden- 
Btreet,  Hanover-square.  The  results  were  as 
follow : — Westmoreland  Scholarship  — Miss 
Mary  Crawford  (elected).  Miss  Pocklington, 
Miss  Rebecca  Jewell,  Miss  Frith,  imd  Miss 
Goode  (highly  commended).  Potter  Exhibition 
— Miss  Agnes  A.  Channel  (elected),  Mies  Field, 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Gardner,  and  Miss  Waite 
(highly  commended). 

Condition  of  Liverpool. — We  have  already 
mentioned  that  Professor  Huxley,  as  President 
of  the  British  Association,  was  requested  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  to  nominate 
two  gentlemen  to  report  on  the  propriety  of 
using  ashpit  refuse  as  the  foundation  of  new 
houses  in  Liverpool.  We  understand  the  Pro- 
fessor has  named  Professor  Parkes,  of  Netley, 
and  Dr.  Sanderson,  of  University  College.  The 
Town  Council  have  farther  resolved  to  take  the 
opinion  of  these  same  gentlemen  on  the  sanitary 
condition  and  ventilation  of  the  sewers. 

The  Working  Men's  Exhibition. — A 

workman  complains  that  a model  sent  by  him, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Agricultaral  Hall,  was  re- 
turned to  him  damaged,  and  not  in  bis  own 
case.  Exhibitors  must  make  allowances  for 
officials  in  such  circumstances.  The  wonder, 
perhaps,  is  that  the  commitcee  were  brave 
enough  to  take  upon  themselves  the  onerous 
duty  of  returning  objects  exhibited. 


Sturston  Church,  Iforfolk. — This  church 
having  just  been  restored  and  a new  aisle  added, 
the  builder,  Mr.  George  Grimwood,  gave  the  men 
in  his  employ  a dinner.  Upwards  of  sixty  sab 
down.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Grim- 
wood,  supported  by  Mr.  William  Boatwright,  of 
the  firm  of  Jecks  & Ranson.  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Goatling  responded  for  the  carpenters,  and 
Mr.  Rust  and  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  bricklayers, 
who  spoke  to  having  served  Mr.  Grimwood  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  they  hoped  to  serve  him 
as  many  more.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipaon. 

Architectural  Association. — On  Friday 
evening,  the  16th,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  S. 
Salter  “ On  the  Arrangement  and  Ventilation  of 
Hospitals.”  After  referring  to  the  several  plana 
upon  which  hospitals  were  constrnoted,  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  pavilion 
system,  he  proceeded  to  describe  more  parti- 
cularly the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  new 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  byMr.  Currey;  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  at  Stookwell,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt ; 
and  the  Fever  Hospital,  also  at  Stockwell,  by 
Mr.  Marrable;  several  drawings  of  which,  show- 
ing the  construction,  plan,  and  ventilation,  were 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  architects. 

Improvement  of  Park-lane. — A corre- 
spondent, “ J.  A.  A.,”  proposes  a plan,  similar  to 
one  we  illustrated  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion, for  obtaining  a better  thoroughfare  by 
commencing  it  on  the  west  side  of  Apsley 
House,  and  running  into  Park-lane  at  Stanhope 
Gate.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  now 
to  reopen  the  question.  All  the  arrangements 
are  made  for  efleotiog  the  desired  improvement 
by  means  of  Harniiton-plaoe. 

Early  Settlements. — During  the  operations 
for  draining  off  a tarn  at  Ehensido,  near  Egre- 
mont,  Cumberland,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
British  settlement  have  been  discovered.  Stone 
and  flint  implements,  such  as  axes,  knives,  and 
chisels,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers.  Some 
pieces  of  oak  are  cub  in  lengths,  evidently  from 
massive  full-grown  trees  such  as  have  not  grown 
in  that  locality  for  many  ages. 

The  Tower  of  St.  John's,  Chester.  — The 

state  of  this  tower  having  been  found  to  be  very 
dilapidated,  a meeting  of  parishioners  has  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  steps  for  its  repair; 
and  to  that  end  a committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  an  architect’s  report  on  the  state 
of  the  tower. 

British  Archaeolog-lcal  Association. — 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  January  11, 
1871,  Mr.  W.  F.  Holt  will  read  a paper  on  ” The 
Tames  of  Fairford.” 

Works  at  Marlborough  House.  — A 

“ Looker  on  ” sends  ns  a somewhat  mystical 
letter  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  men  are 
employed  by  the  builder  at  Marlborough  House. 


For  new  factory,  SM^.,  at  No.  402,  Hackney-road,  for 
Messrs.  W.  Williams  & Son.  Messrs.  Lee  & Walton, 


surveyors 

Aiford  £630  0 0 

Bamaey  674  0 0 

Blackmore  & Motley  623  0 0 

Sburmur  (accepted)  4-94  0 0 


For  engineering  works,  gaafittinga,  laundry-fittings, 
cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  for  the  workhouse  of  the  Wool- 
wich  Union  at  Plumstead.  Messrs.  Church  & Eickwood, 


architects.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Eosser  & Russell £3,378  0 0 

Desno 3,525  0 0 

Jeakes  & Co 3,611  0 0 

Fraser  & Sons  3,370  0 0 

May 3,306  0 0 

Benham  & Sons  3,010  0 0 

Stiff  (accepted) 2,932  0 0 


Woolwich  Union.  Messrs.  Church  & Eickwocd,  archi- 
teots.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Crockett  £2,910  0 0 

Stiff 2,891  0 0 

Sollett 2,835  0 0 

Perry  & Co 2,797  0 0 

Hart  2,778  0 0 

Hensbaw  2,774  0 0 

Eirk 2,759  0 0 

Stephenson  2,742  0 0 

Eaton  & Chapman  2,697  0 0 

Nightingale  2,626  0 0 

Wright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  2,590  0 0 

Lonergan  2,682  0 0 

Avard  2,530  0 0 

Tongue  2,490  0 0 

Wilson 2,410  0 0 

Huret  2,373  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  (accepted)  ...  2,290  0 0 


Saints',  Poplar.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

Abrahams £295  0 0 

Eiddall  264  0 0 

Coleman  2G3  0 0 

Hodges  it  Robinson  (accepted)  ...  250  0 0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  304,  Strand,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Eowley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Green  : — 
Sharpington  <t  Cole  (accepted)  ...£968  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JJonorU  Cauia  {It  U tiefcud  our  provioce  to  tell  archltecU  vhat 
tke;  (bould  charge.  Weahouldma  the  riak  of  mUU&dlog  if  ws  did 
BO.  Liok  to  tbe  Bchedate  Usued  by  the  Inatitate.  If  employer  did 
ubt  le'inett  epeclSoatlon,  directly  or  IcdlrecUy,  charge  for  it  could 
not  be  enforced).— Coaatry  Architect  (first  part  of  the  Isut  reply'will 
Berva  aa  auawer).— F.  H.  (Bend  in  a written  application  aad  copies  of 
tettimonUb}.— 1'.  J.  H.  C.  (C2ic?ij  baa  been  Bent).— Q.  B.  (eliall  have 
attention  next  week).  —A.  Y.  N.  (too  tate;  after  noltce  in  evory 
newspaper). — A.  8.  (ctincelled,  bavli  g appeared  elsewhere). — J.  B.  C. 
(we  looked  to  receive  a fuller  report],— L.  Builder  (we  do  not  give 
recoromenilfttioD  a).— H.  H.  8.— W,  H.— J,  B.— H.  K— T.  J,— H.  A.  C. 
— W.  F.  P.— C.  S.-L.&  W,-C.  A B.— W.-M.i!  aon.-G.  M.-S.  a— 
Mr,  B.-M.  Y.  F.-R  K.  P.-J.  T.  P.-l'.  O.-T.  T.-F.  R.  W.— 
R.  R.  C.-O.  J.  L.— T.  a-H.  B.-A.  H. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boolcs  and  giving 

All  atatemente  of  facts,  lists  of  TenJera,  Ac.,  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreae  of  tbe  aeuder,  not  necesaaiily  for 
pablicatlon. 

Nota.— The  reapooilblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblle  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 


TENDERS. 

For  building  a thirty-quarters  malthouae  at  the  Queen- 
street  Brewery,  Ramsgate,  for  Messrs.  Tomson  & Wotton. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Adsins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rickman 


Smith  &,  Son 

Wilson 

£2,935 

2,698 

0 

Epps 

2,665 

0 

Harrison 

2,650 

0 

2,36) 

0 

Shrubsole  

2,347 

0 

Snell  A Kayte  

2,347 

0 

Adcock  & Rees 

2,313 

0 

2,29) 

0 

Havward  (accepted)  

2,145 

0 

"Woodcock 

2,C87 

0 

For  the  erection  of  bakehouse,  oven,  and  other  build- 
ings, at  CarshultOD,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Dyett.  Mr.  Bunker, 
architect : — 

Cuff £318  0 0 

Noble 239  0 0 

Richardson  237  0 0 

Keal  (accepted)  235  0 0 


For  gasfittings  snd  ventilating  tubes  at  the  new  Infirm 
"Wards,  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Sjxod  Snell, 


architect : — 

. Pontifii  £379  10  0 

Turner  & Co 320  0 0 

Garnett  285  0 0 

Crabb  & Vaughan  281  0 0 

Jeal 259  0 0 

Aberconibie 232  8 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  tbe  bouse.  No.  68,  Upper 
Marylebone-street,  for  Mr.  Allred  Yates.  Mr.  A.  Baker, 
architect: — 

Hatchman  & Son £625  0 0 

Houghton  627  11  0 

Hyde  -199  0 0 

ScriV'  ner  & White -193  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  42S  10  0 


Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY.  ^ 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  bo 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  tho 
’‘Editor"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


TURNER  & ALLEN, 


ART  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

Manufacturers  of 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

POUNTAINS,  GATES, 

EAILINa,  ETC. 

Either  Plain  or  Bronzed,  in  tho 
Highest  Style  of  Art, 


HOT- WATER  AND  GAS 
ENGINEERS. 

Sole  Importers  of  BARBEZ.4T’S 
FRENCH  IRONWORK,  and  Pub- 
libbers  of  French  and  English  Booka 
of  Design,  2 vols.  Price  25s. 


Dec.  31,  1870.] 
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Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy. 

HE  year  1870  closes 
decade  more  eyentful 
ttan  almost  any  period 
of  equal  length  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
Its  opening  was  marked 
by  the  outburst  of  a 
civil  war,  unprecedent- 
edly sanguinary  in  its 
conduct.  It  witnessed 
revolutions  in  Greece 
and  in  Poland.  It  saw 
theunscrnpnlons  spolia- 
tion of  the  gallant  little 
kingdom  of  Denmark. 
It  behold  the  extinc- 
tion, on  the  field  of 
Sadowa,  of  the  hopes 
of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  to  revive  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Holy  Roman 
<5  Empire,  after  its  down- 

hwfii  I'V/f'A  Austerlitz.  It 

C/J/I'i  R watched  the  slow 

consolidation  of  Italy; 
the  collapse  of  the  his- 
trionic second  empire 
in  France ; the  blas- 
phemous claim  to  divine  honours  grasped  at  by 
the  Pope,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal 
power  wielded  by  that  Pontiff  for  eleven  hundred 
years.  It  has  seen  Germany  reconstructed  as 
an  empire,  and  aggressive  Prance  prostrate,  but 
still  unsubmissive,  at  her  feet.  It  has  measured 
the  influence,  on  two  rival  nations,  of  a cycle  of 
eighty  years  of  constant  revolution,  compared 
with  that  of  an  equal  period  of  careful  culture 
under  firm  monarchical  rule.  It  has  seen  the 
metropolis  of  civilisation  cat  off  from  the  outer 
world  by  a circle  of  steel  and  of  fire,  and  only 
giving  signs  of  its  existence  by  means  of  bal- 
loons and  pigeons.  It  has  so  exhausted  our 
capacity  for  wonder,  that  our  ears  no  longer 
tingle  at  the  most  unexpected  or  most  disastrous 


The  thunderbolt  of  war  burst,  in  a serene 
sky,  as  the  sun  declined  from  the  summer 
solstice.  As  be  passes  that  of  winter,  obscured 
by  eclipse  (and,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
would  have  added,  in  portentous  conjunction 
with  Saturn,  and  square  of  Mara),  it  is  hard  to 
tell  in  which  portion  of  the  horizon  to  look  for 
hope  or  for  promise.  The  two  master  forms  of 
evil,  which  were  thought  to  some  extent  to  dis- 
place one  another,  now  reign  unchecked,  in  un- 
holy wedlock.  Violence  and  deceit  walk  hand- 
in-hand.  The  successive  rulers  of  France  have 
each  eclipsed  their  predecessors  in  mendacity. 
The  long  series  of  rapacious  robberies  by  which 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern  has  risen  from  the 
burgravate  of  Nuremberg  to  the  headship  of 
Germany,  is  now  gilded  by  the  lustre  of  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne.  The  doctrine  of  the 
duty  of  fidelity  to  treaty,  up  to  the  moment 
when  it  is  convenient  to  break  faith,  has  been 
avowed  with  the  like  cynical  shamelessness  by 
the  ministers  of  both  the  great  Northern  powers. 
A war,  in  which  attack  and  defence  seem  now 
alike  objectless  and  wanton,  is  sapping  the  life- 
blood of  Germany  and  of  France ; nor  have  we 


any  ground  for  belief  that  our  own  military  or 
naval  preparation  is  such  as  to  render  ns  wisely 
indifferent  to  the  menacing  unfriendliness  of 
nations  envious  of  our  insular  wealth. 

The  year  1870,  thus  one  of  the  most  eventful 
of  this  eventful  decade,  has  lefo  no  trifling  marks 
of  ics  passage  on  the  face  of  our  island.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  introduction  of  the  sham  and 
stucco  of  the  regency,  London  has  of  late  burst 
the  fetters  of  negligence  and  of  bad  taste.  While 
yet  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  she  has,  at  a 
single  stride,  assumed  no  inferior  place  among 
the  architectural  capitals  of  Europe.  And  if  the 
year  has  afforded  to  the  architect,  the  man  of 
taste,  and  the  friend  of  education,  ample  mate- 
rial for  regret,  and  even  for  humiliation,  it  has 
nob  been  without  compensation  in  its  monu- 
mental gifts. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  has  witnessed 
the  completion,  or  the  first  opening  to  public 
traffic,  of  national  works  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  of  considerable,  if  not  unqualified,  merit. 
The  close  of  the  preceding  year  removed  the 
long.endurod  reproach  of  Holborn-hill,  and 
bridged  the  Thames  with  an  elegant  successor 
of  the  dilapidated  structure  at  Blackfriare.  The 
completion  of  the  road  along  the  Thames 
Embankment,  and  the  opening  to  the  public 
of  this  esplanade,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
complement  of  the  City  improvements.  The 
broad  straight  line  pierced  from  the  Bank  and 
the  Mansion  House,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Embankment  road,  is  another  link 
in  the  improved  internal  'communication.  At 
the  same  time  the  underground  story  occupied 
by  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  has  given  a facility 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  two  great  centres 
of  metropolitan  life,  which  we  are  only  beginning 
to  appreciate.  When  the  inner  circle  is  com- 
plete,  punctuality  will  be  possible  in  London, 
and  the  time-honoured  trouble  of  a block  in  the 
streets  will  lose  its  terror  for  the  man  of 
business. 

The  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
deserve  honourable  mention.  Their  free  and 
liberal  treatment  of  the  public,  especially  in  the 
case  of  return-tickets,  contrasts  in  a striking 
manner  with  the  griping  policy  of  the  Charing- 
cross  and  Cannon-street  management.  The 
division  of  the  line  into  sections,  and  the  per- 
mission for  a passenger  to  use  the  same  ticket 
over  the  same  section  without  extra  charge  (as, 
for  instance,  if  he  has  taken  a return-ticket  from 
Charing-cross  to  Kensington,  he  may  return 
with  it  to  the  Temple),  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  public.*  Add  to  this  the  very  wise  pro- 
vision which  Mr.  Fowler  has  made  (by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ponderous  engines  which  are  as 
well  adapted  for  this  duty  as  they  would  be 
extravagant  for  any  other)  for  almost  instanta- 
neous stopping  and  starting,  and  the  absence  of 
the  ill-advised  running  of  line  athwart  line, 
which  renders  the  distance  between  London 
Bridge  and  Cannon-street  more  easy  to  pass  on 
foot  than  by  railway,  whenever  a fog  comes  sud- 
denly on.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Underground  Railway  will,  on  its  completion, 
monopolise  the  main  traffic  between  Westmin- 
ster and  the  City. 

With  the  facility  afforded  to  the  metropolitan 
traffic  by  the  opening  of  new  lines,  both  of  street 
and  of  railway,  must  bo  coupled  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  residents  and  occupants  of 
certain  parts  of  the  City  itself  from  a curse 
which  is  even  more  heavy  than  that  of  smoke, — 
the  noise  of  London.  The  winter  will,  no  doubt, 
severely  test  the  durability  of  the  asphalte  laid 
down  in  Cheapside,  Threadneedle-street,  and 
some  other  localities.  But  unless  it  cuts  up  into 
Impracticable  ruts  in  a manner  not  at  present 
threatened,  this  asphalte  appears  likely  to  super- 

■ Tliia  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  extra  charge  imposed 
on  the  truveller  who  arrives  at  London  Bridge  from 
Chariog-croBS  with  a Cannon-street  ticket,  although  be 
has  paid  the  fure  demanded  for  a London-bridge  ticket. 
A short-sighted  piece  of  iniquity. 


sede  the  more  ancient  and  noisy  method  of 
metropolitan  paving.  The  relief  to  the  nerves 
accomplished  by  the  sabstitation  must  add  even 
to  the  durability  of  life,  by  ministering  to  its 
comfort.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  view 
take  a seat  in  an  omnibus  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  allow  himself  to  be  driven  westward.  The 
explosion  which  will  stun  him  when  the  vehicle 
comes  upon  the  stones  near  tho  black  effigy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  a better  measure  to  bis 
senses  of  the  value  of  a quiet  road  than  he  will 
gain  in  ihe  converse  case  of  leaving  the  rattle  for 
the  calm. 

The  proposal  to  complete  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  met  with  a response, 
the  cordiality  of  which  has  slackened  as  the  sub- 
scriptions were  brought  to  book.  Only  about  an 
eighth  part  of  the  large  sum  asked  for  has  yet 
been  offered.  Thepnblic  has  not  yet  been  hit  in 
the  right  place. 

The  degree  of  sucoess  which  has  attended  the 
opening  of  a Workmen’s  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Islington  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  leaders 
of  the  working  classes  are  yet  in  a position 
to  take  the  reins  of  power.  Of  that  Exhibition  we 
speak  in  all  sympathy  and  kindness.  Its  object, 
so  far  as  it  bad  a distinct,  and  avowed  object, 
was  good.  Men  remarkable  for  influential  posi- 
tion, or  estimable  for  noble  qualities,  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble  to  insure  success. 
Shrewd,  sensible,  practical  men,  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  classes,  laboured  as 
honorary  secretaries  and  committeemen.  The 
Queen  paid  a pre-opening  visit,  at  the  cost  of 
not  being  able  to  open  in  person  the  most  orna. 
mental  public  work  of  her  reign.  The  heir  to 
the  Throne  opened  the  Exhibition  officially.  The 
Prime  Minister  postponed  a cabinet  council  to 
make  a speech  at  its  close.  With  all  that  the 
Exhibition  was  a failure.  It  was  so  in  aflnanoial 
sense,  as  the  final  aocouuts  produced  at  the 
close  showed  a deficit  of  some  1,5001.;  but  even 
more  than  this,  it  was  a failure  in  an  industrial 
sense.  It  failed  to  induce  the  body  of  men  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  designed  to  come  forward 
to  support  it.  Containing,  as  it  did,  some  good 
native  productions,  of  which  the  country  might 
well  be  proud,  it  relied  almost  entirely  for  its 
attractive  power  upon  foreign  contributors, — 
Italy,  Denmark,  India,  and  Austria.  Sub- 
tract the  products  of  these  countries,  and 
there  was  but  little  to  repay  a visit  to  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  And  then  these  very  con- 
tributors were  wroth  to  the  last  degree  at  the 
company,  or,  rather,  lack  of  company,  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  and  scrupled  nob  to 
complain  that  they  had  been  induced  to  go  to 
an  expense  which  was  in  no  way  repaid  by  either 
the  quantity  or  tho  quality  of  the  publicity 
which  they  obtained.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
shortcomings  may  be  explained.  Bub  they  are 
none  the  less  obstinate  for  that  fact.  They  show 
that  neither  integrity,  benevolence,  devotion,  nor 
any  similar  qualities  can  insure  success,  in  the 
absence  of  the  genius  of  organisation  and  the 
trained  habit  of  rule. 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  at  Islington,  by 
foreign  war,  or  by  domestic  alarm,  South  Ken- 
sington has  pressed  forward  its  preparations  for 
ao-ain  inviting  the  world  as  its  guest ; indeed, 
this  time  it  seems  rather  to  be  asking  for  its 
company  as  its  lodger.  While  almost  every 
large  manufacturer  you  meet  shakes  his  head  as 
he  tells  you  that  the  time  of  Great  Exhibitions  is 
passed,  Kensington  declares  that  it  baa  only  just 
arrived,  and  that,  having  so  arrived,  it  is  to  be 
perpetual.  We  shall  look  with  no  little  interest 
to  the  issue.  As  far  as  the  future  can  be 
gathered  from  the  present,  we  should  anticipate, 
from  the  small  area,  but  excellent  arrangement 
and  substantial  structure  of  the  galleries  built 
on  either  side  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  together  with  the  French 
annex,  that  we  shall  obtain  a sort  of  chapel  of 
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ease  to  the  llMenm  itself.  The  stern  and  wise 
resolve  not  to  allow  the  Loan  Courts  of  South 
Kensington  to  be  made  available  for  advertising 
purposes  has,  no  doubt,  excluded  a large  amount 
of  contemporary  production,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  very  much  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  class  of  objects  exhibited.  Without  being  in 
any  way  admitted  to  the  councils  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  seems  to  prosper  and  hold  its  own, 
looking  on  in  serene  and  nnconcerned  compo- 
sure, while  ministries  fall,  parties  struggle,  and 
newspapers  comment,  wo  yet  think  it  possible 
that  the  main  aim  of  the  perpetual  exhibition 
may  be  to  obtain  a certain  amount  of  snpport 
from  manufactnrers,  affording  them  the  equiva- 
lent of  free  advertisement,  without  in  any  way 
detracting  from  the  high,  non-commercial  cha- 
racter of  the  display  in  the  Loan  Courts.  It 
may  also  not  have  been  lost  sight  of  that  the 
best  way  to  render  future  Great  Exhibitions  im- 
possible would  be  a proposal  to  make  such  a 
gathering  perpetual. 

In  its  own  wide  and  fully-acknowledged  walk, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  had  the 
advantage  of  offering  to  the  public  access  to 
some  of  the  chief  treasures  of  two  of  the  most 
select  and  most  charming  picture  galleries  to  bo 
found  within  the  four  seas.  The  most  famous 
pictures  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  have  a 
notoriety  which  is  as  wide  as  the  love  of  art 
itself.  The  treasures  of  Lord  Elcho  are  less 
generally  known,  but  are  not  less  valuable.  The 
public  owe  no  little  gratitude  to  both  the  owners 
and  the  exhibitors  of  these  grand  old  paintings. 

The  Art  Exhibitions  of  the  year  1870  opened 
with  unusual  by  the  display,  on  the  walls  of 
Burlington  Iloaso,  of  more  than  230  pictures  by 
ancient  masters,  and  by  English  painters  not 
unworthy  to  be  named  along  with  them.  The 
permanent  value,  and  true  pictorial  dignity,  of 
portraiture,  was  especially  illustrated  from  the 
easels  of  Vandyke,  Gainsborough,  Titian, 
Velasquez,  Rubens,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  new  British  Institution  attracted  favourable 
notice.  In  the  rival  water-colour  exhibitions  a 
very  parallel  rank  of  merit  was  attained.  Later 
in  the  year  the  exhibition  of  some  water-colour 
drawings,  of  the  old,  true  style,  but  of  unrivalled 
excellence,  by  the  Spanish  artist  Fortuni,  gave  a 
lesson  to  our  own  draughtsmen  of  which  we  hope 
to  see  no  trifling  results  in  the  spring  of  1871. 
The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  offered  a noble 
contribution  to  the  educational  exhibitions  of  the 
year,  in  the  highest  and  grandest  walks  of  art, 
by  the  display  of  original  drawings  by  R iffaelle 
and  Michelangelo,  of  fac  shnile  reproductions  of 
those  invaluable  originals  by  a process  in  which 
photography  has  a share,  and  of  some  of  the 
finest  engravings  known  to  connoisseurs  in  that 
all  but  extinct  art.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  directed  to  the  great  boon  to  the  art  student 
which  is  afforded  by  the  heliotype  process. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Society  showed  that  the  excel- 
lence attained  by  the  leading  praoLitioners  of 
this  art  is  still  on  the  increase. 

No  very  noted  triumphs  of  the  civil  engineer 
have  been  recorded  in  England  in  the  past  year. 
On  the  contrary,  almost  the  only  sign  that  the 
profession  may  be  expected  to  emerge  from  under 
the  cloud  which  has  settled  on  Great  George- 
street  is  the  fact,  that  the  Institution  has 
directed  attention  to  the  vital  question  of  pro- 
fessional education.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  public  attention  was  still  turned  to  the 
fall  of  the  girder-roof  at  King’s  College,  and  to 
the  external  fractures  in  the  granite  columns  of 
the  Holborn  Viaduct.  la  April  the  fall  of  au  arch 
on  the  Subterranean  Railway  at  Blaokfriars,  a 
more  inexcusable  disaster  than  either  of  the 
former,  attracted  comparatively  little  notice. 
Attempts  to  seenro  public  support  to  the  illusory 
and  undesirable  projects  of  railway  commnnica- 
tion  with  the  Continent,  whether  by  a 30-mile 
tunnel  through  the  chalk,  by  an  iron-cased  sub- 
way, by  a floating  tube,  or  by  any  other  equally 
unpractical  method,  were  characterised  in  our 
pages  as  they  deserved,  and  have  passed  quietly 
into  oblivion.  1870  has  made  us  nil  the  more 
content  with  our  watery  girdle.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  fallacy  of  two  pleas,  On 
which  the  supporters  of  one  cf  these  schemes 
appealed  from  our  practical  verdict  to  the  less  pro- 
fessionally educated  readersofthe  daily  press,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  year.  The 
increased,  and  apparently  irresistible  power  of 
torpedo  attack  has  been  brought  into  full  evi- 
dence j and  the  idea  of  political  guarantee  for 
physical  conditions  has  been  shown  to  be  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  plan,  always  advocated  by  ourselves,  of 


a channel  ferry,  has  been  brought  forward  in 
a more  serious  manner,  although  still  without 
any  due  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tions, that  require  experimental  solution  before  it 
will  be  wise  to  commence  the  onclay  of  any  large 
sum  for  this  purpose,  ^hen  we  were  debating 
on  the  most  rapid  mode  of  reaching  Paris,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  we  little  thought  that 
within  a few  months  our  only  communication 
with  the  French  capital  would  be  by  balloon ! 
Later  in  the  year  the  failure  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers of  the  country  to  assume  the  status,  inJlu- 
enoe,  and  responsibility  properly  belonging  to 
the  profession,  was  evinced  by  the  most  terrible 
calamity  that  the  English  navy  has  experienced 
since  the  loss  of  the  Royal  Georye.  The  daily 
press,  in  its  long  disoussitm  of  this  sad  event,  has 
illustrated  in  a remarkable  manner  the  defective 
character  of  ordinary  English  education,  as 
evinced  by  the  general  absence  of  oven  the  rudi- 
ments of  mechanical  knowledge  among  those 
who  are  considered  competent  to  guide  and 
inform  public  opinion.  It  is  from  the  oonstruo- 
tora  of  America  that  the  most  pertinent  response 
to  our  own  remarks  on  the  subject  has  ema- 
nated, in  the  tolling  comparison  between  the 
fitructui'e  of  the  Captain,  and  the  “ placing  a 
lifebuoy  nndor  the  feet  instead  of  under  the 
arms  of  a drowning  man.” 

Our  two  great  provinces  of  danger,  our  sub- 
terranean and  our  aquatio  dominions,  have 
continued  to  furnish  the  usual  quota  of  fatal 
disasters.  1,116  lives  have  been  lost  during  the 
year  covered  by  the  last  returns  in  our  coal- 
mines, being  at  the  rate  of  one  life  for  every 
9'i,777  tons  of  coal  raised,  or  rather  more  than 
oue  death  to  every  eight  hours’  shift  of  labour 
throughout  the  year.  The  wrecks  and  casual- 
ties at  sea,  reported  in  Lloyd’s  List,  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  time,  have  been  10,972, 
exceeding  the  average  total  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  by  415.  Of  these  casualties,  3,316 
have  involved  total  loss  or  great  damage.  The 
ascertained  loss  of  life  in  these  casualties, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  only,  amounts 
to  3,346  souls.  The  returns  for  the  second 
half-year  are  incomplete,  and  the  crews  of  mis- 
sing ships  are  nob  included.  This  tribute  of 
7,000  lives  is  not,  however,  borne  by  British 
commerce  alone,  out  of  the  40,000  sailors  of  our 
Royal,  and  the  196,000  of  our  mercantile,  navy, 
but  by  that  of  the  whole  world,  as  far  as  our 
returns  extend. 

The  foggy  season  of  November  and  December 
has  been  marked  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  fatal  collisions  on  railways.  In  a single 
fortnight  three  of  these  occurrences  caused 
twenty-six  deaths,  beside  numerous  injuries. 
The  influx  of  traffic,  gratifying  as  it  is  in  one 
respect  to  all  those  interested  in  railways,  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of 
several  of  the  most  frequented  narrow  gauge 
lines.  The  construction  of  separate  tracks  for 
passenger  aud  for  merchandise  traffic  is  a 
necessity  that  can  only  be  ignored,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  public.  In  the 
meantime  the  steady  neglect  of  the  simple  and 
valuable  advioe  to  diminish  the  large  damages 
paid  for  casualties  by  making  every  railway 
ticket  a policy  of  insurance,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  show  with  how  little  wisdom,  or  true 
economy,  Boards  are  in  the  habit  of  admiuia- 
tering  the  affairs  of  th?ir  constituents. 

The  attention  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  legislature  of  the  country  has  been  directed, 
during  the  past  year,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to 
the  subject  of  education,  both  as  regards  the 
primary  teaching  of  the  hitherto  utterly  neg- 
lected children  of  the  poor,  and  that  superior 
degree  of  traditional  cnlture  which  should  cha- 
racterise the  members  of  liberal  professions. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  future  of 
the  country,  as  .well  as  for  the  credit  of  public 
men,  if  any  intelligible  idea  of  public  duty,  or  of 
the  real  import  and  beariug  of  the  word  educa- 
tion, had  been  manifest  as  controlling' and  en- 
nobling tbo  unworthy  tactics  of  party  politics. 
A great  fight  took  place  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  general  and 
compulsory  education  of  tbo  rising  generation. 
The  honest  earnestness  of  the  vice-president  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  carried, 
substantially  the  measure  which  he  proposed,  in 
face  of  a many-coloured  opposition,  each  shade 
and  section  of  which  seemed  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  an  education  directed  by  any  religious 
sect  except  its  own,  was  worse  than  any  amount 
of  neglected  ignorance.  But  the  failure  of  the 
measure  to  provide  for  any  such  organisation  of 
the  local  boards,  as  should  impart  to  the  more 
torpid  and  unlettered  parts  of  the  island  the 


stimulus  to  be  derived  from  association  with  the 
more  active  and  cultured  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity,— a failure  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
disastrous  political  reasons,  — bids  fair  to 
neutralise  some  of  the  good  result  desired  by  the 
supporters  of  the  measure.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  never  likely  to  have  the  means  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  this  loss  of  available  power. 
When  the  Bill  comes  next,  after  the  usual  mode 
of  our  legislation,  to  be  tinkered  and  patched, 
we  shall  merely  be  told,  with  a sort  of  helpless 
frankness,  that  the  measure  did  not  work  as 
well  as  was  expected.  As  we  write  we  receive 
the  intelligence  that  this  neglect  of  a well- 
arranged  organisation  is  about  to  be  remedied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  extension  of  autooratio 
centralisation,  — the  invariable  sequel  of  all 
theoretic  attempts  to  reverse  the  natural  con- 
ditions  of  Government. 

Coincident  with  the  attempt  (not  leading, 
bub  following,  the  opinions  of  the  working 
classes)  to  commence  a general  system  of 
elementary  tuition,  has  been  an  attack  npon  nob 
only  eminent  professional  men,  but  upon  the 
courtesy  and  custom  of  the  architectural  pro- 
feasioQ,  which  has  proved  that  no  wise  or 
thorough  views  of  the  importance  of  high 
culture  and  superior  education  have  animated 
certain  members  of  the  Government.  The 
attack  upon  Mr.  Barry,  rendered  more  note- 
worthy by  the  offansivenesa  of  its  manner, 
springs  from  a system  that  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  to  paralyse  its  defence,  and  to 
destroy  its  finest  monuments.  The  mode  of 
increasing  the  long  delay  that  has  already 
occurred  in  the  completion  of  the  Wellington 
monument  is  another  fruit  of  the  same  tree. 
Nor  should  we  dismiss,  as  irrelevant,  the  per- 
sistent attempts  made  in  official  and  5^4as^-official 
quarters  to  substitute  military  men  for  educated 
architects  and  engineers,  and  to  represent  the 
functions  of  the  civil  architect  as  reducible  to 
thoseof  a bettermost  house  painter  and  decorator. 
It  is  true  that  any  attempt  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a specially  educated  olass  of  men,  as  it  always 
arises  from  ignorance  of  their  distinctive  nature, 
proverbially  brings  its  own  chastisement.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  humiliating  to  see  such 
attempts  sanctioned — whether  actively  or  tacitly 
it  little  matters — by  the  Queen’s  servants. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown,  in  the  way  of 
collection  and  publication  of  facts,  upon  the 
vitally  important  questions  of  sanitary  and  of 
agricultural  engineering.  The  stamping  out  of 
typhoid  fever  by  the  operations  of  the  engineer 
has  become  an  ascertained  possibility.  Tha 
alleviation,  if  nob  the  elimination,  of  phthisis  by 
the  drying  of  wet  subsoil,  attendant  on  drainage 
operations,  is  also  proved.  Some  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  delineation  of  maps  of 
health  and  of  disease,  of  life  and  of  death ; and 
a diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  a 
corresponding  prolongation  of  the  mean  term  of 
human  life,  have  been  proved  to  lie  within  the 
power  of  science.  The  inordinate  length  of  time 
daring  which  the  Sanitary  Commission  has  been 
sitting  without  present  result  is  commented  on, 
and  no  wonder. 

In  agriculture,  as  elsewhere,  the  steam-engine 
is  gradually  but  certainly  effecting  a mighty 
revolution.  The  grand  leading  features  of  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  country — the  collec- 
tion and  store  of  our  ample  rain  supply,  the 
arrangement  of  a good  system  of  irrigation  and 
of  drainage,  the  general  utilisation  of  sewage, 
the  defecation,  banking,  and  stocking  of  our 
rivers,  and  the  systematic  provision  of  artificial 
methods  for  drying  the  ingatherings  of  a wet 
August  aud  September,  have  been  little  more 
than  indicated,  aud  that  chiefly  ia  our  own 
columns.  Bat  the  spreading  use  of  the  steam 
plough,  the  application  of  ingenious  modes  of 
economising  labour,  the  increased  cleansing  of 
land,  and  removal  of  weeds  (even  to  the  loss  of 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scarlet  chequering 
of  our  cornflelds  by  the  poppy)  ; the  economy  of 
time,  no  less  than  of  cost,  in  ploughing,  in 
sowing,  in  reaping,  in  stacking,  and  in  thrashing ; 
the  extension  of  new  and  Incrative  crops,  as  that 
of  beet  (which  in  Prance  produced  a return  of 
nine  millions  sterling  in  the  year  1869)  ; the 
economy  of  seed,  and  the  selection  of  the  better 
qualities  of  grain  for  reproduction, — all  these 
iraproveraenta  are  silently  making  way.  A sum 
fully  equal  to  the  national  expenditure  might, 
within  a few  years,  be  freely  added  to  the  annual 
income  of  those  who  live  on  and  by  the  land, 
by  the  free  employment  of  available  means. 

We  cannot  close  these  notes,  which  touch  but 
a part  of  our  province,  without  a word  of  refer- 
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enoe  to  the  all-important  subjeofc  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  indostrial  classes.  The  rapid 
growth  among  ns  of  the  large  body  of  operatives, 
whose  sole  oconpation  is  that  part  of  the  work 
of  the  factory  which  the  human  hand  can  per- 
form more  defcly  than  our  present  machinery, 
but  into  which  human  skill,  properly  so  called, 
does  not  enter,  is  the  most  unprecedented  feature 
of  modern  times.  It  is  the  introduction  of  a new 
element  into  internal  policy.  No  ancient  human 
institution  over  contemplated  the  occurrence 
of  so  portentous  a phenomenon.  No  modern 
institution  has  yet  been  framed  to  provide  for 
its  conseqnencos.  During  the  present  rapid  de- 
velopment of  machinery,  this  vast  army  hangs 
dubiously  between  the  progress  of  soience,  and 
the  existing  forms  of  civilisation;  ready,  on 
occasion,  to  declare  war  against  either.  By  a 
wise  and  benevolent  education,  guided  by  men 
who  are  neither  deaf  to  the  great  lessons  of 
history,  nor  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times — 
men  who  study  not  so  much  the  worst  as  the 
best  elements  of  human  nature,  and  who  are 
profoundly  convinced  that  permanent  national 
welfare  depends  far  more  intimately  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  darkest,  than  on  that  of  the  brightest 
group  of  the  members  of  the  community,  in  a 
word,  by  special  effort  to  bind  the  operative 
class  to  the  common  weal  by  the  strong  tie  of 
sensible  benefit,  great  peril  and  great  disaster 
can  alone  be  avoided  for  the  future.  If  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  events  of  the  past  decade 
do  not  induce  us  to  set  our  own  house  in  order, 
our  children  may  have  to  write — Anglia  fait. 

Of  the  part  we  have  ourselves  played,  in  our 
small  but  earnest  way,  during  the  past  year,  we 
will  say  nothing  here.  Scripta  mand.  What  is 
writ  is  writ.  But  we  will  venture  to  add  a dozen 
lines  as  to  the  future.  After  an  experience 
extending  over  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
our  readers  will  need  no  fresh  promises,  but 
they  may  be  willing  to  hear  that  no  endeavours 
will  bo  wanting  on  our  part  to  obtain  for  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  constr’uction  the  widest 
appreciation,  to  extend  the  usefulness  and  com- 
prehenBivQDess  of  the  Bixilder,  and  to  attain 
inoroasod  excellence  in  its  various  departments 
of  literature,  science,  and  art.  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  point  to  the  past  as  evidence  for  the 
future  ; and  irpon  that  past  wo  raise  our  scaffold 
for  further  advance.  Apart  from  our  narrower 
professional  and  business  purpose,  we  havo  ever 
been  animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  advance 
the  general  welfare,  to  induoo  regard  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  to  spread  abroad  a 
love  of  art,  to  iucrease  the  means  of  wholesome 
enjoyment,  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  to  lengthen  life  by  implanting  sanitary 
knowledge.  This  desire  continues  to  animate 
and  prompt  us ; and  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  successful  we  shall  consider,  when  the 
race  is  run,  that  we  have  not  striven  in  vain. 

Geouge  Godwin, 


AECHITBCTUEAL  SKErCHING. 

We  offered  the  other  day  to  our  readers  some 
considerations  with  regard  to  architectural 
drawiugs,  their  right  use  and  employment,  and 
the  various  methods  of  execution  employed  in 
producing  them.  A few  words  as  to  arohitec- 
tnral  sketching  will  perhaps  be  accepted,  by  our 
yonnger  readers  especially,  as  a not  uuappro- 
priato  sequel  to  our  former  remarks. 

Young  students  of  architecture  are  constantly 
exhorted  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  sketching ; a 
recommendation  which  is  generally,  almost 
universally,  taken  to  signify  that  they  should 
visit  as  many  monumonts  of  ancient,  especially 
Mediteval  architecture,  ns  possible,  and  fill  their 
sketch-books  with  details  from  those  buildings, 
or  remains  of  buildings,  or  oocasionally  with 
views  embracing  the  whole  of  a structure.  We 
have  no  speoial  quarrel  with  this  general  read- 
ing of  the  precept ; in  the  main,  it  is  certain 
that  most  buildings  in  Europe  of  the  Medimval 
period  are  better  worth  sketching  than  most 
modern  ones,  or  than  any  others,  perhaps,  except 
the  Greek  remains  of  architectural  art,  wbioh 
are,  unfortunately,  beyond  very  easy  reach  for 
most  students.  There  is  a double  interest,  too, 
in  an  old  building,  arising  from  its  historical 
associations,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  it  is  a monument  in  a precarious  state 


of  existence,  cito  periturum,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, some  memorial  is  the  more  to  be  desired. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  the  objects  of 
architectural  sketching,  and  the  modus  operaneZi 
to  be  preferred,  were  a little  more  definitely  in- 
dicated than  they  sometimes  are.  Indeed, 
doctors  differ  so  much  on  this  point,  that 
learners  may  well  be  a little  puzzled.  One  re- 
commends rapid  and  rongh,  what  is  called 
“effootivo”  Bketching,  which  is  often  very  idle 
work ; and  however  effective  it  may  seem 
to  amateurs,  only  shows  to  the  professional 
eye  that  its  author  has  shirked  the  task 
of  getting  correctly  the  precise  outline  and 
proportions  of  the  feature  sketched,  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  trouble  of  making  clean 
and  precise  lines.  This  kind  of  rough-and- 
ready  sketching  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
student,  as  the  sketch  is  no  faithful  representa- 
tion of  anything,  and  the  process  of  producing 
it  has  only  assisted  to  confirm  him  in  a slovenly 
habit  of  using  the  pencil.  A counter  heresy  set 
np  a little  time  since  by  a small  knot  of  young 
architects  was,  that  as  the  only  object  of  sketch- 
ing is  to  collect  materials  (which  is  certainly  a 
very  honest  way  of  putting  it),  therefore  there 
was  nothing  like  a small  photographic  apparatus, 
which  would  seoure  you  any  number  of  details 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  you  conld  sketch  them, 
and  much  more  correctly,  besides  saving  an 
immense  amount  of  time.  We  do  not  believe 
the  theory  gained  many  sapportere ; and  if  it 
were  worth  refuting,  what  we  have  to  say  a little 
farther  on  would  be  sufficient  refutation.  In 
contradistinction  again  to  this,  the  oracular 
advice  was  uttered  by  a talented  architect,  in 
lecturing  to  someof  his  junior  brethren  ‘‘measure 
much,  sketch  little,  and  keep  your  fingers  out  of 
chemioala  ” ; a comprehensive  dogma  involving 
of  course,  the  condemnation,  more  or  less,  of  all 
eketohing  by  eye,  and  the  substitution  of  measured 
memoranda  (rather  than  sketches)  to  be  drawn 
-out  afterwards.  Such  contradictory  opinions  on 
the  subject  indicate,  at  least,  that  there  are 
various  ways  of  looking  at  architectural  sketches; 
and  that  they  have  quite  a different  kind  of 
value  in  regard  to  the  speoial  object  with  which 
they  are  made. 

Now,  thero  are  three  different  objects  which 
may  be  aimed  at  in  arohitectural  sketching  : tho 
practice  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  perspective 
drawing,  and  in  acquiring  the  power  of  rapidly 
and  correctly  representing  on  paper  any  arobi- 
tectural  featnre  which  it  is  desired  so  to  illus- 
trate;  the  education  of  the  mind  with  regard  to 
the  process  of  architectural  design,  as  exhibited 
and  preserved  in  the  greatest  monuments  of  tho 
art ; or,  thirdly,  the  mere  collection  and  record- 
ing of  facts  and  forms  forilluatrativo  or  archmo- 
logical  purposes.  Now,  for  the  first-mentioned 
end,  the  practice  of  drawing  from  existing  objects 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  young 
student,  as  it  gives  him  a power  over  the  art  of 
perspective  sketohiog  which  nothing  else  can  so 
well  give ; and  for  this  it  is  manifest  that  only 
the  habit  of  drawing  and  estimating  proportion 
truly  by  the  eye,  without  any  assistance  from 
measurement,  will  tend  towards  the  desired 
result,  and  confer  at  once  the  power  of  repre- 
senting original  oonceptions  on  paper,  and  of 
forming,  in  ao  doing,  a ready  estimate  as  to  the 
relation  between  actual  proportion  in  a design 
and  the  apparent  proportions  assumed  by  the 
same  design  when  foreshortened  in  perspective. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  nature  of  the  buildings 
copied  is  of  less  consequence  than  in  other  cases. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  much  pleasanter  to  sketch  from 
fine  specimens  of  arohitecturo  than  from  mere 
oommonplaoe  buildings;  but  if  the  former  are 
not  at  hand,  almost  equally  good  practice,  so  far 
as  mere  power  of  drawing  is  concerned,  may  be 
made  in  copying  any  objects  which  offer  some- 
thiog  for  perspective  to  do  in  producing  a correct 
representation  of  them.  Tho  second  object,  that 
of  gaining  a knowledge  of,  and  catching  the  spirit 
of,  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, of  course  pre-suppnses  that  the  student  has 
first  placed  himself  within  reach  of  what  is  really 
worth  sketching  with  this  object.  And  when  tours 
or  expeditions  are  planned  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
well  to  select  a district  marked  by  its  own  arobi- 
tectnral  character  and  peonliarities,  which  will 
thus  bo  more  readily  grasped  than  when  the 
student  wanders,  without  rule,  from  oue  district, 
and  from  one  class  of  building,  to  another  ; and 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  mark  such  peonliarities 
of  different  neighbourhoods,  and  study  them 
conjointly,  since  any  features  that  are  found  to 
characterise  the  buildings  of  a special  locality 
will  almost  always  owe  their  existence  to  some- 
thing in  the  materials,  the  climate,  or  the 


popular  customs  of  the  locality,  which  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  influenced  the  architectural 
oharacter  of  its  buildings  ; and  by  studying  such 
loo.rl  variations  of  type  en  masse  we  often  get 
interesting  and  valuable  hints,  capable  of  being 
further  expanded,  as  to  the  relation  of  design  to 
material  and  to  extraneous  circamstanoes.  The 
puranib  of  sketching,  with  the  object  of  self- 
education,  may  well  include  both  sketching  by 
eye  and  measuring.  The  former  method  will 
beet  train  the  eye  in  the  characteristics  and 
peculiar  feeling  of  the  style  studied ; the  latter,— 
v'z.,  the  making  of  measured  sketches  just  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  bo  drawn  out  afterwards, — 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  self-instruction 
as  to  the  method  by  which  the  effect  of  the 
building,  or  ornamental  feature  is  produced,  and 
the  history  (so  to  speak)  of  its  design,  and 
of  a record  of  this  for  future  reference,  when 
required.  We  should  not  recommend  either 
method  to  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other;  for,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  any  ono  who  has  measured  and 
drawn  out  an  architectural  feature  cor- 
rectly  to  scale,  and  with  details  and  seo- 
tiona  of  mculJiugs,  knows  more  about  its 
oonstroction  and  intention  than  any  sketch  of 
the  eye  only,  however  careful,  will  give  him ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a sketch  carefully  made  on 
tho  spot,  and  with  the  object  before  the  eye,  will 
often  give  more  of  the  real  spirit  and  appearance 
of  the  feature  sketched  than  a drawing  fiuiahed 
afterwards  at  home,  from  however  accurate 
measurements;  especially  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  bo  entrusted  to  memory.  But  no  one 
with  the  true  feeling  of  an  architect  will  omit,  in 
making  a sketch  by  the  eye,  to  copy  also,  even 
if  but  roughly,  the  sections  of  the  various  parts 
and  mouldings,  &o.,  since  these  are  the  frame- 
work of  all  architectural  design,  and  an  arohi- 
toctural  sketch  withont  such  indications  is  worth 
little  or  nothing  for  reference.  When,  however, 
the  student  is  compelled  to  pass  hastily  over  an 
interesting  building,  where  there  is  no  time  for 
careful  sketching,  valuable  details  may  often  be 
secured  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  by  correct 
indication  of  the  leading  lines  and  proportions  of 
the  feature  sketched,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
measurements  and  sections  which  can  be  suf- 
ficiently got.  by  means  of  a 2.ft.  rule.  But, 
under  favourable  ciroumstances,  wo  believe  that 
making  careful  sketches  on  the  spot,  with  the 
building  before  him,  is  the  best  practice  for  the 
young  sketcher,  and  ensures,  moreover,  a com- 
plete representation  of  the  architectural  effect  of 
what  is  sketched ; while  it  sometimes  happens 
that  measured  memoranda,  taken  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drawing  them  out  afterwards,  never  get 
oompleted  at  all,  other  engagements  intervening, 
and  the  completion  of  such  sketches  being  de- 
ferred, as  work  that  can  bo  done  at  any  time, 
until  the  interest  in,  and  recollection  of,  the 
original  has  nearly  faded  from  the  memory  ; and 
when  the  draughtsman  does  bethink  himself  of 
drawing  them  out,  he  may  find  that  he  is  fain  to 
draw  a little  on  his  imagination  also,  for  inea- 
sored  skeletons  of  sketches  can  seldom  be  safely 
completed  unless  the  general  aspect  of  the 
origiual  objaob  is  pretty  fresh  in  the  memory  : 
every  architect’s  pupil  who  has  measured  a build- 
ing for  additions  and  alterations  knows  this.  As 
to  drawiugs  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
illuotrations  for  publication,  or  as  a basis  for 
arohmological  research,  those,  of  course,  must 
include,  in  the  full  extent,  all  that  careful  sketch- 
ing and  accurate  measurement  combined  can 
effect ; but  this  kind  of  work  scarcely  comes 
under  the  head  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  sketohiog,  and  is  never  entrusted,  or  never 
should  be,  bub  to  experienced  hands. 

As  to  tho  mode  of  sketching,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  medium  to  be  used,  tastes  and  habits 
are  of  course  very  various,  and  the  style  of 
manipulation  which  will  suit  ono  sketcher  will 
ofeen  be  irksome  and  unsatisfactory  to  another 
of  equal  bub  different  ability,  A consideration 
of  the  peculiar  object  of  the  sketcher  ought, 
however,  to  govern  his  choice  of  material  to 
some  extent.  Distinctness  and  precision  of  line 
is  one  of  tho  first  desiderata  in  arohitectural 
sketching,  and  this  at  once  points  to  the  employ- 
ment of  paper  with  a comparatively  smooth  sur- 
face, especially  if  pencil  is  used ; the  granulated 
surface  of  such  paper  as  is  usually  made  into 
” block  ” sketchbooks  will  continually  wear  down 
the  point  of  the  pencil  and  necessitate  constant 
waste  of  time  in  catting  it,  besides  iccreaaing 
tlie  difficulty  of  prodocing  a firm,  definite  outline. 
The  sketchbooks  filled  with  tinted  paper  with 
tones  of  drab  and  grey,  &c.,  are  perhaps  about 
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the  best  to  use  for  pencil  sketching;  the  paper, 
however,  does  not  bear  the  use  of  india-rnbber 
very  well.  We  have  seen  very  good  and  effec- 
tive sketches  made  in  an  ordinary  “indelible” 
note-book,  the  strong  lines  and  shadows  done 
with  a common  drawing-pencil,  and  the  more 
delicate  shading,  to  indicate  contour  of  sur- 
face, put  on  with  the  metallic  pencil ; this 
gives  a very  pretty  and  delicate  finish,  and 
is  very  durable.  The  best  working  pencil  for  the 
gketoher,  if  he  use,  as  we  recommend,  rather  a 
smooth  paper,  is  one  of  about  the  quality  of  those 
lettered  “ H.  B.,”  by  Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton, 
which  can  be  made  equally  available  for  outline 
and  shading.  Bub  though  a pencil  is  the  most 
ready,  convenient,  and  portable  sketching  tool 
that  can  be  carried  about  with  one,  and  offers 
great  advantages  from  the  equal  facility  with 
which  it  works  in  every  direction,  there  are 
certain  advantages  also  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sketch  thns  executed  is  at  once  indelibly  fixed; 
whereas  pencil  always  becomes  more  or  leas 
obliterated  in  time,  and  it  is  often  found 
necessary  to  put  a pencil  sketch  in  with  ink 
afterwards,  to  preserve  it.  The  character  of  the 
masonry  or  woodwork  of  a building,  again,  can 
be  better  given  with  the  fine  strokes  of  a pen 
than  with  any  pencil ; and  the  practice  of  work- 
ing with  a material  which  cannot  readily  be 
obliterated  is  most  advantageous  to  a young 
sketchor,  as  it  obliges  him  to  draw  with  con- 
sideration and  to  know  fully  what  he  is  going  to 
do  with  a line  before  ho  draws  it.  Of  course,  in 
sketching  with  a pen,  it  is  necessary,  for  any- 
thing but  small  details,  to  observe  carefully  the  . 
general  proportions  of  the  object  first,  and  dot 
in  lightly  the  principal  points  as  a guide  to  the 
eye  in  putting  in  the  lines  ; and  this  also  is  an 
excellent  discipline  to  the  eye.  As  to  the 
medium  to  be  used,  thoro  are  various  nostrums 
more  or  less  suitable : Indian  ink,  of  coarse,  is 
the  beat  known  to  architects,  and  very  good 
sketches  may  be  made  therewith ; bat  it  is 
somewhat  too  cold  in  tone  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  A slightly  warmer  material  is  that  known 
as  British  ink,  sold  in  cakes  like  other 
water-oolonrs,  and  which  can  be  rubbed  up  and 
carried  in  a bottle  for  use.  It  works  very  freely 
and  pleasantly,  and  has  the  recommendation 
also,  that  if  any  serious  mistake  is  made,  a damp 
sponge  will  take  the  lines  out  much  more  easily 
than  would  be  the  case  with  Indian  ink.  Then 
there  is  the  fluid  sold  in  bottles  under  the  title 
of  “ Prout’s  brown,”  a warm,  indeed  rather 
heated,  brown,  which  imparts,  however,  a very 
good  tone  to  a sketch  lined  in  with  it ; bat  it 
should  be  diluted  with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  for  the  mixture,  as  sold,  is  too  thick  for 
free  use,  and  has  a tendency  to  clog  the  pen. 
One  of  the  best  pens  for  sketching  is  the  white 
steel  pen  made  by  Ferry  & Co.,  under  the  title 
of  the  “Classical”  pen  : the  sort  marked  F 
being  the  most  serviceable.  With  these,  which 
are  not  too  sharp  in  the  point,  a fine  yet  firm 
line  can  be  obtained,  while  they  work  very 
easily  and  pleasantly  over  the  paper.  Let  the 
etndent,  when  sketching,  above  all  things  guard 
against  the  tendency  fostered  sometimes  by  the 
idea  that  a “sketch”  is  necessarily  something 
rongh  and  hasty,  to  pub  in  his  lines  in  a dashing, 
hap-hazard  manner,  and  then  amend  tham  by 
“painting”  them  over  again  in  thicker  strokes. 
This  is  a very  vicious  habit  that  young  draughts- 
men often  fall  into,  and  which,  once  acquired,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  Every  line  should 
be  drawn  clearly  and  sharply,  as  if  the 
draughtsman  were  quite  decided  what  he 
meant  to  do,  not  as  if  he  were  trying  to  got 
at  it  by  a happy  chance.  When  a long  straight 
line  has  to  be  drawn,  the  best  process  is  to 
draw  it  in  sections,  as  much  as  can  be  done 
at  a stroke  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
hand;  it  will  better  be  got  strictly  vertical  in 
this  way  than  by  moving  the  hand  down  the 
page,  which  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  an 
unsteady  line  ; and  the  slight  breaks  left  in  the 
lines  may  often  be  made  very  effective  in  giving 
the  jointed  character  of  the  masonry.  As  to 
using  a ruler  in  sketching,  there  is  nothing 
radically  immoral  in  doing  so,  as  some  archi- 
tects seem  to  think ; it  may  in  some  cases  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  with  less  time  and 
trouble ; but  a parallel  ruler,  however  small, 
cannot  be  used  very  well  except  on  a rather 
large  book  or  sketching-block,  and  is  very 
much  in  the  way  in  pen-sketching.  The  dis- 
advantage of  using  a ruler  is  that  those  who 
use  it  get  into  the  habit  of  trusting  to  it,  and 
find  themselves  somewhat  helpless  when  they 
unexpectedly  wish  to  make  a sketch  without  the 
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accustomed  aid ; and  we  suspect  that  most  prac- 
tised sketchers  will  boar  us  out  in  the  remark 
that,  with  the  hand  once  properly  trained,  a 
ruler  on  the  sketch-book  is  rather  a nuisance 
chan  a help.  In  a general  way,  larger  sketch- 
books are  to  be  recommended  than  are  com- 
monly used  by  architectural  sketchers;  a little 
book  that  can  bo  always  carried  about  is  very 
well  as  a preparation  for  all  emergencies,  but 
those  who  are  setting  oat  to  sketch  “ of  malice 
aforethought”  (as  the  lawyers  have  it),  will  do 
well  to  give  themselves  plenty  of  paper  to  ex- 
patiate upon  ; and  a large-sizsd  sketch  is  much 
more  favourable  to  accuracy  of  detail.  Let  the 
sketcher  not  be  too  much  bitten  with  a desire  for 
dainty  ornamental  detail,  but  make  a habit  also 
of  sketching  entire  buildings,  observing  carefully 
their  proportion  and  composition,  and  noting 
specially  any  happy  effect  prodnced  purely  by 
the  balance  and  contrast  of  line,  independently 
of  ornament ; for  these  are  the  most  durable 
sources  of  architectural  effect,  and  the  moat  diffi- 
cult to  originate  sacoessfnlly.  A sketch  of  a 
single  group  of  building  will  often  snggest  a 
great  deal  in  architectural  composition,  beyond 
what  actually  meets  the  eye.  Let  the  sketcher 
also  never  omit  to  give  in  his  sketches  careful 
indications  of  the  character  and  jointing  of  the 
masonry  or  other  material,  and  the  way  it  is  put 
together,  upon  which  a great  deal  of  the  expres- 
sion of  every  really  architeotnral  building  de- 
pends; and  in  getting  sections  of  mouldings, 
always  mark  in  what  part  of  the  moulding  the 
jointing  occurs  ; get,  in  fact,  the  construction  of 
the  feature  sketched,  as  well  as  its  mere  appear- 
ance. Above  all,  it  is  well  to  trust  nothing  to 
memory,  and  not  to  finish  up  sketches  afterwards 
from  recollection  (except,  of  course,  from  mea- 
surements) . A great  part  of  the  value  and  spirit 
of  a sketch  always  depends  upon  its  having  been 
done  with  the  object  before  the  eyes  ; a sketch 
so  done,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  far  more  worth 
than  even  an  elaborate  drawing  cooked  up  from 
sketches;  and  it  is  probably  to  this  process  of 
cooking  drawings  afterwards  that  we  must  trace 
the  curious  variations  in  published  representa- 
tions of  the  same  buildings,  and  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases,  when  we  come  for  the  first  time  to 
see  a building  previously  known  through  some 
book  of  architectnral  illustrations,  we  find  the 
reality  so  exceedingly  different  in  its  effect,  and 
even  in  its  outline  and  facta  of  detail,  from  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  accept  as  an 
authorised  and  authentic  representation. 

One  word  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  an  archi- 
tect’s sketches.  Probably  no  practice  is  more 
pernicious,  or  has  done  more  to  promote  odd 
vagaries  and  discrepancies  of  architectural 
design  among  ns,  than  that  of  using  a book  full 
of  sketches  as  a reservoir  to  draw  upon  for  new 
bnildings.  Some  of  oor  readers  may  remember 
how,  on  one  occasion,  a well-known  architect, 
exhorting  his  professional  brethren  as  to  the 
desirability  of  spending  a part  of  every  year  in 
sketching,  in  order  to  gain  new  ideas  in  composi- 
tion, added  the  solemn  injunction,  never  to  look 
at  the  sketches  afterwards,  but  rather  to  burn 
them  ; and  how  an  old  member  of  the  Institute 
seized  the  opportunity  for  an  adroit  compliment, 

suggesting  that,  “ if  Mr. , instead  of  burning 

hia  sketches,  would  make  him  a present  of  them, 
ho  might  rest  assured  he  should  never  see  them 
again.”  We  should  say,  preserve  carefully  every 
sketch  you  make  ; but  the  advice  not  to  look  at 
them  too  much  afterwards  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
It  is  not  thus  that  the  real  advantage  of  a 
sketching  tonr  is  reaped.  It  may  often  be  ugeful 
to  refer  to  a sketch  to  refresh  the  memory  as  to 
facts,  as  well  as  to  judge  where  the  weak  points 
of  execution  are,  and  how  they  may  be  improved 
upon  in  future.  Bat  the  real  gain  from  a series 
of  sketches,  carefully  and  intelligently  made, 
lies  in  the  additional  practice  given  to  the  hand, 
and  in  the  numberless  suggestions  as  to  effect, 
construction,  grouping,  ornament,  which  remain 
in  the  mind  afterwards;  and  these  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  well  and  usefully  amplified  into  new 
ideas  in  architectural  treatment,  if  what  they 
suggest  is  thought  over  again,  and  designed 
anew,  as  it  were,  by  the  architect,  than  if  he 
deliberately  sit  down,  sketch-book  before  him, 
and  drag  into  his  own  buildings,  wantonly  and 
without  purpose,  the  details  “ bagged  ” during 
an  omnivorous  sketching  tour,  from  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  of  another  age  or  country. 


Works  of  the  Old  masters. — The  Exhi- 
bition at  Bnrlington  House  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday  next. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  MONT  CENTS 
TUNNEL. 

The  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tnnnel  is 
a great  triumph  of  engineering  art.  It  is  the 
longest  tnnnel,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has 
been  driven  from  the  opposite  ends,  with  the 
two  borings  meeting  with  precision.  We  have 
not  before  us  the  full  particulars  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  approaches,  but  may  expect  to  have 
them  on  an  early  day.  Meantime,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  principal  facta 
in  connexion  with  this  work.  In  1852,  a plan 
for  a tnnnel  to  connect  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was 
proposed  by  Chevalier  Mans.  This  plan  fell  to 
the  ground;  and  in  1856  another  was  projected 
by  MM.  Grandis,  Grattoni,  and  Sommelier.  This 
is,  in  its  main  features,  the  scheme  that  has 
been  carried  out.  It  was  determined  that  the 
line  should  not  follow  the  route  of  the  Great 
Napoleon  road  across  the  Alps,  bat  to  save  dis- 
tance by  a cut  to  the  south-west.  Neai-  Modane, 
or  rather  at  Fourneaur,  a hamlet  on  the  banka 
of  the  Arc,  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
tunnel  was  to  be  begun;  and  on  the  Italian 
side  at  Bardonnfeche,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Susa,  from  which  there  is  railway 
communication  with  Turin,  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, and  the  eastern  railway  of  Europe. 
The  one  village  is  3,445  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  other  4,225  ft. ; so  that  there  had 
to  be  an  ascent  of  780  ft.  to  be  encountered.  It 
was  determined  to  lay  out  the  tnnnel  in  two 
inclines,  each  descending  from  a summit  level, 
but  with  a sharper  descent  on  the  northern  than 
on  the  southern  side.  From  the  great  height  of 
superincumbent  matter  over  the  tnnnel,  it  was 
impossible  to  sink  shafts  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary  mode,  so  that  the  ventilation  had  to  be 
effected  from  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel.  The 
boring-machines  were  put  to  work  in  1861.  The 
tunnel  is  over  13,000  yards,  or  about  7^  miles  in 
length,  and  is  26  ft.  3 in.  wide,  by  19  ft.  9 in. 
high,  which  affords  space  for  two  lines  of  rails. 
The  excavations  were  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  through  schist,  the  remainder  being 
through  limestone  and  very  hard  quartz,  which 
caused  great  trouble,  and  occupied  a compara- 
tively long  period,  particularly  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  time  employed.  The  perforating 
machinery  was  skilfully  contrived,  and  very 
beautiful  in  operation,  being  a combina- 
tion of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  power.  Large 
reservoirs,  considerably  higher  than  the  en- 
trances to  the  tnnnel  collected  water  from 
the  streamlets,  and  from  rainfall  on  the  Italian 
side.  The  water  was  sent  down  to  a lower 
level  by  large  iron  pipes,  supplying,  in  the 
descent,  the  power  required  for  the  boring  opera- 
tions,— the  water  pressure  was  equal  to  26  ft. 
perpendicular.  At  Fourneaux,  we  have  seen  the 
beautifully  contrived  air-oomprossing  machines, 
the  aiirometers  and  receivers.  The  action  of  the 
water  (pumped  up  from  the  arc)  upon  the 
aerometers  set  the  compressers  to  work ; these 
compressed  the  air  so  that  it  exercised  a pres- 
sure of  96  lb.  on  the  square  inch.  The  com- 
pressed air  worked  the  excavating  machines,  to 
which  it  was  conveyed  by  strong  8-in.  iron  pipes. 
The  excavating  machine  took  out  a drift  12  ft, 
wide  by  8 ft.  high  ; the  remainder  of  the  work 
was  executed  by  blasting,  or  hand-labonr  in  the 
ordinary  methods.  The  boring  machine  was 
mounted  upon  wheels,  and  was  forwarded  upon 
a tramway.  It  had  ten  perforators,  acted  upon 
by  two  flexible  tubes,  the  one  conveying 
compressed  air,  and  the  other  water.  The 
jumpers  each  made  its  own  hole,  and  had 
a rapid  to  - and  - fro  motion,  and  change  of 
angle  by  the  action  of  the  power  applied. 
The  jumpers  only  bored  for  blasting,  and,  when 
the  rock  was  ready,  the  boring  machine  was 
withdrawn,  secured  behind  folding  doors,  and 
the  fuse  was  lighted.  A blast  of  compressed 
air  was  then  sent  in  to  clear  the  smoke 
and  sweeten  the  tunnel,  and  the  miners  pro- 
ceeded to  finish,  with  their  picks,  what  the 
boring  machine  had  so  well  begun  for  them. 
In  ordinary  limestone,  the  boring  machine 
made  about  a yard  an  hour,  but  the  progress 
through  the  quartz  was  mneh  slower.  The 
holes  were  bored  to  about  2 ft.  3 in.  deep. 
The  jumpers  gave  three  blows  per  second  under 
an  impulse  of  about  180  lb.,  and  turned  on 
their  axis  at  each  blow.  In  boring  through 
limestone,  a jumper  was  equal  to  six  or  seven 
yards  of  work,  but  acting  upon  quartz,  six  or 
seven  blows  destroyed  the  points.* 


* Some  accounts  of  the  works  after  personal  ciamina- 
tion  will  be  found  in  earlier  Tolumes  of  the  Builder, 
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The  Mont  Cenis  Summit  Eailway,  with  which 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey  had  a 
good  deal  to  do,  was  a spirited  enterprise  that 
onght  to  have  succeeded,  bat  has  not  done  so. 
The  new  route  is  exposed,  both  at  the  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  ends,  to  avalanches  and  Alpine 
floods,  from  the  powerful  aotion  of  which  we 
hops  it  may  be  protected,  and  prove  in  its  uae- 
falness  all  that  has  been  hoped  for  concern- 
ing it.  


THE  CHINESE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

In  discussing  the  very  important  question, 
what  is  the  best  system  to  adopt  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  our  towns  ? we  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  very  considerable  information  and 
assistance  from  other  countries;  but  I may  ven- 
ture to  assert  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  there  is  anything  like  our  systems  of 
underground  sewers,  together  with  the  extensive 
application  of  water  to  closets,  and  for  all  other 
purposes  connected  with  cleanliness.  It  is  true 
that  our  more  immediate  neighbours,  the  French, 
just  commenced  such  a system,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  is  too  recent  an 
experiment  for  us  to  judge  of  the  results.  In  all 
•Germany  there  are  but  a few  futile  attempts  to 
utilise  the  refuse  of  the  towns. 

The  Hungarians  have  so  little  notion  of  the 
importance  of  regenerating  the  land  with  the 
best  fertiliser  within  the  reach  of  all  nations, 
that  they  positively  pile  up  near  their  houses 
the  faeces  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  regard 
with  a sort  of  religious  veneration. 

And  if  we  go  on  farther,  and  through  all  the 
■cities  both  of  Europe  and  America,  we  find 
chiefly  only  the  old  barbarous  mode  of  cesspools 
and  bog-holes,  impregnating  their  wells  and 
ether  water  supply  so  much  that  they  use  the 
same  water  several  times  over,  a system  quite 
as  much  open  to  obloquy  as  the  practice  in 
Hungary.  Indeed,  all  over  three-quarters  of 
the  globe  there  is  very  little  that  can  throw  a 
light  upon  this  apparently  difficult  and  unsolvable 
ecientific  problem. 

Turn  we  then  to  the  remaining  quarter  of  the 
world,  Asia  (for  although  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  poor  inheritanoe  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  Africa, 
there  we  fear  all  is  barren  for  our  subject,  since 
the  days  when  the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences, 
Egypt, was  overrun  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet), 
and  here  we  find  the  elnoidation. 

The  following  statements  are  compiled  chiefly 
from  notes  taken  during  a botanical  tour  through 
the  central  and  north-western  provinces  of  China, 
the  botanical  portion  of  which  only  has  hitherto 
been  made  public.  In  all  the  works  that  have 
been  written  respecting  this,  the  oldest  con* 
etituted  nation,  and  the  most  densely  populated 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  alleged  to  con- 
tain one-third  of  the  whole  living  human  race, 
we  have  never  met  with  a description  of  their 
•method  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  the  sewage 
■of  most  of  their  cities  and  towns ; and  as  it 
•appears  to  us  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of 
long  experience,  together  with  the  best  and  most 
salient  points  of  every  other  scheme  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  the  working  is  very 
simple  and  most  remunerative,  we  propose  to 
.give  a sketch  of  the  modus  opemndi  practised 
by  a people  we  are  often  disposed  to  consider  as 
only  half  civilised. 

The  difficulty  of  access  for  Europeans  to  this, 
which  has  been  called  the  Celestial  Empire,  must 
be  the  reason  why  this  method  has  not  been  re-  | 
ported  before,  there  having  been  so  few  scientific  ' 
travellers  allowed  there,  and  these  few  bent  only  j 
upon  one  or  two  particular  subjects,  and  the  so- ' 
called  missionaries  who  seem  to  consider  their  I 
mission  as  entirely  confined  to  the  spiritual  aud  ' 
■future  state  of  mankind,  aud  the  exclusion  of 
their  comfort  or  well-being  in  this  life. 

The  Chinese  are  unquestionably  the  best  agri- 
culturists of  any  people,  every  one  being  an 
excellent  gardener ; for  they  all  cultivate  some 
kind  of  plants  or  other,  and  their  whole  country, 
80  far  from  being  worn  out  or  exhausted,  like 
many  of  the  countries  of  antiquity,  is  as  pro- 
. ductive  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Confucius, 
a few  thousand  years  ago;  and  this,  there  is  no 
floubt,  proceeds  from  their  system  of  replenish- 
ing the  soil  with  its  best  and  most  natural 
pabulum. 

Well  may  this  be  called  a’so  the  Flowery  Land, 
for  every  foot  of  land,  rock,  and  even  the 
water,  sparkles  with  blossoms  and  flowers  at 
ertain  Eeasons  of  the  year ; for  a Chinaman 
would  no  more  think  of  pouring  filth  into  a river 
ban  ho  would  of  fetching  bis  manure  some 


thousand  miles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Con- 
sequently their  streams  are  generally  as  pure  as 
the  mountain  torrent  from  which  they  take  their 
rise. 

China  possesses  within  its  boundaries  every 
speoimen  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  and  many  more  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
is  where  the  natives  assert  our  first  parents  were 
started  into  life,  and  where,  indeed,  there  exists 
the  appearance  of  all  we  can  fancy  Eden  was, 
with  everything  to  delight  the  eye  and  to  please 
the  taste. 

It  is  in  this  favoured  region,  which,  from  the 
above  extracts,  can  be  no  mean  authority  as  to 
salubrity,  that  men  practise  the  following  system 
of  disposing  of  their  disjecta  membra. 

The  whole  of  the  matter  which  we  waste  and 
flood  away  they  collect,  either  by  means  of  open 
watercourses  or  underground  drains.  This  is 
carried  to  some  vacant  space,  either  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  or  oftentimes  to  a consider- 
able distance,  according  as  the  land  may  be 
obtained  or  may  be  available  for  irrigation,  after 
the  other  operations.  On  being  conducted  into 
a kind  of  sump  prepared  for  it,  steined  round 
with  gypsum,  it  is  then  either  pumped  or  lifted 
by  more  primitive  means  (such  as  a kind  of 
turbine,  wherein  the  outfall  of  the  sewer  gives 
the  power  to  work  the  machinery  for  the  raising, 
and  several  other  simple  contrivances,  something 
like  what  we  call  the  Persian  wheel,  and  a sort 
of  chain-pump)  into  two  or  more  reservoirs, 
which  have  been  formed  either  by  digging  out 
and  throwing  up  the  earth  to  form  the  banks,  or 
else  by  other  materials  brought  to  the  spot  for 
the  same  purpose.  After  the  sewage  has  been 
discharged  into  one  of  these  receptacles,  until  it 
is  entirely  full,  it  is  left  to  settle  or  subside; 
then  the  same  process  is  carried  on  with  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  as  many  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  or  size  of  the  town  requires. 

By  the  time  the  last  is  full  the  water  on  the  top 
of  the  first  that  was  charged  is  let  ofl‘,  to  irrigate 
either  the  surrounding  lands,  or  conveyed  to  any 
distance  that  may  be  required  or  available. 

This  course  is  repeated  to  the  remaining 
reservoirs ; in  the  meantime  the  first  is  filled 
again  and  again,  until  the  solid  matter  has  col- 
lected sufficiently  to  require  removing;  then 
the  surface  water  is  drained  off  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  a short  time  the  remainder  is 
dry  enough  to  remove  away  in  carts  and 
wagons : this  is  done  by  breaking  down  the 
side,  or  anywhere  most  convenient.  It  is  then 
rc-coustrocted  and  again  made  fit  for  use;  the 
same  to  the  other  reservoirs  in  snccession.  The 
sides  of  these  are  lined  with  either  gypsum  or 
chalk,  and  where  these  are  abundant  or  easily 
obtainable,  the  backs  are  formed  of  them,  and 
great  quantities  are  also  thrown  in  the  reser- 
voirs during  the  time  of  filling. 

These  banks  at  first  will  allow  of  the  water  to 
ooze  through  ; but  as  they  are  usually  upon  the 
same  land  which  is  afterwards  irrigated,  this  is 
of  very  little  consequence,  and  they  very  shortly 
become  silted  up  with  the  substances  suspended, 
and  get  eventually  water-tight. 

Except  in  exceedingly  wet  seasons,  a very 
small  quantity  of  water  ever  reaches  the  river, 
and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  as  pure  as  the  stream 
into  which  it  flows. 

These  reservoirs  are  of  all  manner  of  sizes 
and  shapes,  some  round,  some  square,  but  are 
mostly  oblong,  about  60  yards  long  by  about 
40  yards  broad ; but  this  is  entirely  discretionary 
and  immaterial  as  to  the  efficiency ; the  same 
with  the  depth,  which  varies  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  treating  of 
a ease  where  it  has  been  compelled  to  raise  the 
sewage ; but  where  the  fall  of  the  land  is  auoh 
as  not  to  require  any  lifting,  there  is  often  a 
continuous  line  of  these  receivers,  and  on  many 
lands  these  have  certainly  been  in  existence 
for  ages.  Then,  in  other  instances,  they  are 
moved  about  on  the  same  estate;  but  the  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  each. 

The  smell  from  these  works  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, which  may  be  attributed  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ammonia  by  the  gypsum  and  chalk, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  drawn  away  and 
spread  upon  the  land ; also  all  kinds  of  ashes 
are  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  other  matters  in  these  receivers. 

The  expense  and  management  of  these 
systems  are  generally  uoderttiken  by  the  owner 
of  the  land  which  is  treated  with  the  manure, 
and  for  which  payment  is  made  to  the  anthorities 
of  the  town  ; but  in  many  instances  they  are 
conducted  by  the  town  functionaries  themselves, 
and  the  produce  sold.  In  large  towns  it  is  not 


all  conveyed  to  one  locality,  but  often  in  opposite 
directions,  or  wherever  ic  will  command  the 
highest  price. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  describe 
the  system  pursued  for  this  desirable  object  by 
the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  world,  we  may 
next  inquire  whether  this  plan  is  not  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  our  Legis- 
lature ? And  is  it  not  wise  to  insist  upon  some 
such  method  being  enforced  in  this  country  ? 

Are  there  not  quantities  of  land  lying  almost 
waste  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  nearly  every  town  in  the  kingdom  ? Look  at 
the  tracts  round  London.  Why  does  that  barren 
waste,  called  Barnes-common,  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  remain  in  its  present  uncouth 
condition  ? The  same' with  all  the  other  commons  ? 
And  many  parts  of  the  country  have  wastes  far 
more  desirable  for  our  purpose  than  these  in- 
stances ; but  they  all  require  a better  soil,  a 
more  fertilizing  power.  Many  are  gravelly,  or 
sandy,  which  are  just  the  geological  materials 
required  for  our  purpose;  but,  at  any  rate,  all 
would  make  the  best  deodorizer  that  can  be 
found,  if  the  sewage  water  were  made  to  trickle 
over  it  after  the  grosser  portions  had  been  de- 
posited in  reservoirs. 

Then,  again,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  nearly  all 
this  precious  commodity  that  is  collected  from 
the  largest  metropolis  in  the  world  should  be 
absolutely  poured  away  into  one  of  the  finest 
rivers  in  the  world,  either  ‘killing  or  deterring 
the  fish  from  entering  it,  and  often  flowing  back 
to  the  spot  it  originally  started  from,  poisoning 
the  inhabitants  with  its  pestilential  odours, 
breeding  typhus  fever  and  all  the  other  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  from  the  defalcations  of  our 
ancestors  through  not  attending  to  this  matter, 
and  utilising  these  substances  which  nature 
seems  to  force  us  to  do,  or  neglect  at  our  peril  ? 

The  circumstance  that  the  drainage  of  every 
place  is  conducted  to  one  particular  point  or  line, 
which  is  usually  the  bank  of  the  nearest  stream, 
renders  the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer 
along  its  sides  a plain  way  of  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ceeds to  wherever  it  may  be  decided  to  convert 
it  into  not  only  the  finest  fertilising  agent  in  exist- 
ence, but  the  most  remunerative  production  for 
the  outlay.  George  Burchett. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER. 
COLOURS. 

It  is  of  very  little  use  saying,  with  such  weather 
as  this,  that  a number  of  very  agreeable  sketches, 
studies,  and  pictures,  will  be  found  as  a Winter 
Exhibition  in  the  galleries  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.  Locomotion  is  diffi- 
cult, and  light  insufficient,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
apathetic  frame  of  mind  cold  dark  weather 
brings.  No  wonder  that  nothing  great  comes 
from  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  zone.  What  poor 
creatures  of  climate,  circumstances,  parentage, 
and  education  we  are  ! 

Nevertheless,  if  a gleam  of  light  be  taken 
advantage  of,  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Mole,  Mr,  Hine,  Mr.  Jas.  Fahey,  Mr.  Mog- 
ford,  Mr.  H.  Pidgeon,  Mr.  Skinner  Prout,  Mr. 
Collier,  and  several  others  will  be  found  enjoy- 
able, and,  if  one  could  handle  fire  by  thinking  of 
the  frosty  Caucasus,  would  serve  to  restore  those 
delights  which  the  season  denies.  Works  by 
Mr.  Bromley  and  Mr.  Small  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Mr.  H.  Tidey  sends  some  clever  land- 
scapes in  lieu  of  his  usual  figure-subjects ; and 
Mr.  B.  R.  Green  continues  his  series  of  accurate 
representations  of  ancient  buildings  in  England, 
which,  if  kept  intact,  must  be  by  this  time  of 
considerable  extent  and  value. 


“LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS.” 

The  flood  of  typographical  novelties  of  all 
kinds  which  Christmas  - tide  always  brings, 
suggests  to  some  thousands  of  persons,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  to  inquire 
what  form  the  annual  work  of  that  institution  is 
to  assume  for  the  current  year. 

We  have  just  received  an  impression  of  the 
plate  for  1871,  a large  and  important  subject, 
with  the  above  title,  from  the  burin  of  Mr.  W. 
Ridgway,  after  the  original  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith. 
The  subject  is  of  a rather  more  domestic 
character  than  those  hitherto  produced  by  the 
Society.  It  is  a kind  of  pictured  sermon — a sort 
of  compound  of  Hogarth  aud  Wilkie.  A blind 
girl  is  seated,  holding  in  her  lap  a Bible,  printed 
in  that  raised  type  which  confers  so  great  a 
blessing  on  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  and 
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from  this,  by  the  aid  of  her  rapidly  tracirg 
fingers,  she  is  pouring  out  to  a listening  com- 
pany of  cottagers  words  of  warning,  of  reproof, 
of  hope,  of  consolation^  “ to  give  light  to  those 
that  sit  in  darkness.” 

The  wrapt  attention  of  the  children,  and  the 
awakening  interest  of  the  father  of  tho  family, 
who  sits  in  the  midst,  regardless  of  his  extia- 
guished  pipe,  are  well  expressed  ; but  tho  chief 
point  of  the  story  centres  in  the  struggle  evi- 
dently going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  man 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  who  is  divided  between 
an  inclination  to  remain  and  profit  by  the  words 
of  the  reader,  and  a disposition  to  accompany  a 
boon-companion  to  the  fair,  the  distant  tents  of 
which  are  seen  through  the  open  window. 

The  figure  of  the  tempter  is  judiciously  kept 
somewhat  in  the  background  5 and  though  he  is 
no  doubt  rather  elevated,  and  reminds  na  a little 
of  one  of  the  figures  InMulready's  “Fair-time,” 
we  are  not  so  disagreeably  impressed  as  by  that 
picture.  To  second  the  infinenee  of  the  reader, 
a buxom  lass,  evidently  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  family,  looks  up  appealingly  in  her  brother’s 
face,  and  touches  his  arm  with  persuasive  action, 
while  his  wife,  holding  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
anxiously  watches  the.  struggle.  Let  us  hope 
that  “light"  will  prevail,  and  mingle  with 
“sweetness"  in  an  evening  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. It  must  be  allowed  that  the  story  is 
plainly  told,  and  this  is  an  important  element  in 
the  fitness  of  a work  of  art  which  is  intended 
to  interest  and  elevate  large  numbers.  It  is  full  of 
suggestion,  and  not  without  pictorial  beauty, 
aud  wo  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  popular  with  the 
subscribers,  and  will  carry  its  lesson  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


CAUDEBEC  LADY  CHAPEL. 

I TinxK  I can  afford  your  correspondent,  Hr. 
J.  B.  Cohen,  some  indisputable  information 
respBcting  the  constrnction  of  the  great  pendant 
of  this  chapel  which  may  set  his  doubts  at  rest. 
I,  with  Mr.  Tulbdt  Bury,  and  others  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Pugin’s  pupils,  many  years  ago  accom- 
panied that  gentleman,  and  assisted  him  by 
sketching  and  measuring  the  various  portions  of 
buildings  published  by  him  in  his  work,  entitled 
“ Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy.” 

I have  a most  xivid  recollection  of  the  intense 
interest  which  tho  elder  Pugin  felt  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  remarkable  pendant  of  this 
chapel.  I oan  answer  for  it,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  illustration  of  it  as  shown  in  Plate  Gi  bat 
what  is  perfectly  correct.  An  opening  being 
made  through  the  tufla  of  the  groining  at  the 
top,  some  of  us  got  in,  and  no  little  trouble  was 
it  to  get  out  again  5 bub,  with  a light,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  tho  sizes  of  the 
voussoirs  resting  upon  the  huge  key-stone  of  the 
groining,  a monolith  of  upwards  of  17  ft.  long. 
There  may  probably  be  some  conjecture  as  to 
the  sizes  of  the  vonsaoirs  built  into  the  external 
angular  buttresses,  but  in  all  probability  they 
would  correspond  with  those  visible  to  tho  eye. 

Tho  striking  feature,  however,  of  the  lady 
chapel,  both  in  execution  and  efiecfc,  is  this  sur- 
prising pendant : its  appearance  looks  quite 
perilous,  and  until  Pugin,  with  his  wonted 
energy,  had  a bole  made,  and  fonnd  out  the 
exact  natnre  of  the  construction,  all  sorbs  of 
notions  were  prevalent,  many  Ijelieving  that 
iron  suspension-rods,  &o.,  were  employed. 

A careful  description  of  the  construction 
ought  to  have  accompanied  the  plan  and  sec- 
tions. Britton,  who  never  even  saw  this  chapel, 
or  any  of  the  buildings  he  desoribes,  could  only 
give  meagre  accounts,  wholly  iosuffioient  to 
exhaust  the  constructional  interest  which 
attaches  to  them.  This  was  through  no  fault, 
but  an  unexpected  illness  which  prevented  his 
accompanying  Pugin.  Benj.  Feueey,  F.S.A. 


THE  SANCHI  TOPE  : AGE  OF  INDIAN 
BUILDINGS. 

The  answer  of  your  correspondent  “Asiatic” 
touiy  letter  regarding  the  date  of  the  Sanohi 
Tope  is  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous.  The 
public  were  not  invited  to  inspect  a cast  of  the 
Tope  itself,  whatever  its  date  may  be,  but  a cast 
of  one  of  its  gateways,  which,  it  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, was  erected  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ. 

Supposing  the  object  exhibited  had  been  a 
cast  of  the  screen  recently  erected,  under  Mr 
Scott’s  auspices,  in  Ely  Cathedral,  would  it  have 


been  correct  to  describe  it  as  a cast  of  the 
rerodos  in  Ely  Cathedral,  erected  between  the 
years  1083  and  1343  A.D.  ? So  far  as  I under- 
itand  the  English  language,  such  a statement 
would  have  been  incorrect,  and  decidedly  mis- 
leading. 

At  a proper  time  and  place  I shall  bo  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  with  General  Cunningham 
the  question  whether  his  date  or  mine  is  the 
most  probable  for  the  ago  of  the  Tope  itself. 
Indeed,  I am  anxious  to  take  up  this  among 
other  questions  of  a like  nature,  as  I perceive 
chat  Lieut.  Cole,  improving  on  an  early  work  of 
the  General’s,  has  recently  published  a work  on 
Kashmir,  in  which  he  has  affixed  erroneous  dates 
to  almost  every  building  ho  describes,  and  in 
several  instances  to  the  extent  of  1,000  years  and 
more.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  nervously  sensi- 
tive regarding  the  dates  of  Indian  buildings  as 
propounded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  j 
for  I feel  that  unless  some  one  protests  in  time, 
they  will  pass  as  accepted  facts  into  popular 
belief,  aud  all  that  has  been  gained  by  the  study 
of  Indian  arcbcoelogy  during  tho  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  may  be  thrown  back  into  its  primi- 
tive confusion.  Fergusson. 


A CREWKERNE  HOLLA  ! 

We  find  the  following  remarks  in  the  Crew- 
kerne  JVeekly  News  : — 

“ The  atJyantsge  cf  going  from  home  to  hear  home 
news,  and  be  informed  about  home  m.attere,  is  exempliiled 
in  tho  Builder,  which  has  lately  taken  upon  itself  the 
abuse  of  country  towns  and  their  belongings.  Lately 
Glastonbury  was  impudenfly  lectured.  Now  the  lash 
descends  upon  YeoTil.  The  town  council  never  enn 
survive.  The  town  itself  will  collapse,  as  sure  as  fate, 
unless  the  Builder  condcseeuds  to  be  merciful.  The  Board 
of  Guardians  will  open  wide  their  eyes  on  reading  their 
own  vileness,  and  we  have  only  space  this  week  ro  extract 
what  is  written  thereon,  reaerviog  other  matters.'.from  the 
fear  of  the  awful  eUeets  of  the  whole  dose  being  admini- 
stered at  oDco.’’ 

What  tho  Crawkerno  critic  or  his  worthy 
Yeovil  coadjutor  means  by  speaking  of  our 
“abuse  of  country  towns,”  or  “impudently” 
lecturing,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  as  we  are 
conscious  that  the  Guilder  has  never  yet  stooped 
to  Billingsgate,  however  great  the  cause  of 
indignation.  Instead  of  expressing  their  obliga- 
tions to  us  for  pointing  out,  with  an  imperative 
pen,  sore  sanitary  needs  and  phases  of  frightful 
social  neglect  and  moral  degradation,  more  than 
one  of  the  Devon,  Dorset,  or  Somerset  journals 
have  met  our  stubborn  facts  in  a similar  fashion 
to  the  above.  This  last  Crewkerna  shont  is 
rather  ill-timed,  as  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon 
that  town  internally,  the  outlying  ulcers  alone 
having  been  probed.  If  the  Yeovil  magnates 
are  able  to  impugn  our  statements,  the  sooner 
they  do  so  the  better.  We  deal  with  localities 
upon  their  merits,  and  if  Crewkerne  should  come 
in  for  passing  notice,  we  pledge  our  word  that 
the  lecture  wo  will  present,  sanitary,  social,  and 
otherwise,  will  be  a “ striking  likeness.” 


ST.  JUDE’S  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

On  the  23rd  inst.  this  church  was  consecrated 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  At  page  547  of 
our  present  volume  will  be  found  an  exterior 
view  and  a brief  description  of  the  building. 
The  management  of  the  double  transepts  there 
described  has  tho  desired  effect  of  bringing  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  congrega- 
tion near  to  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  nave  been 
extended.*  The  ventilation  is  aided  by  Moon’s 
louvre  ventilators,  fitted  into  three  openings  at 
the  east  and  tho  same  number  at  the  west  end, 
as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  swing  and  hopper 
ventilatois  in  the  windows. 

The  east  and  a portion  of  the  aide  walla  of  the 
chancel  are  lined  with  encaustic  and  majolica 
tiles.  Above  tho  altar-table  three  panels  are 
introduced  in  mosaic,  the  centre  containing  the 
monogram  I.  H.  S.,  with  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  on  either  side.  The  flooring  is  also  laid 
with  encanstio  tiles  j tho  whole  by  Messrs. 
Jlinton.  A fine  window  at  the  east  end,  the  gift 
of  Captain  Gunter,  on  whose  estate  the  church 
stands,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  Another  benefaction  to  the  church  in  the 
shape  of  a large  organ,  has  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Powell. 

Tho  gasfittinga,  inoloding  a corona  in  the 
chancel,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Shrivell.  Messrs. 


* We  will  give  tho  plan  of  the  church  and  a view  of  the 
interior  hereafter. 


[Dec.  31,  1870. 


Cox  have  executed  the  pulpit,  prayer-desk,  and 
font  (a  separate  provisiou),  from  the  designs  of 
the  architects.  The  atone  carving  generally  w-is 
done  by  Messrs,  Herley  & Abbey. 

The  church,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  has  been 
erected  to  meet  particular  oircamstiuces,  in 
. about  nine  months,  the  contract  having  been 
signed  only  on  the  25th  of  March  last ; and, 
considering  the  accommodation  is  for  1,600 
persons,  and  includes  a large  lecture-room 
below  capable  of  holding  between  300  and  400 
persons,  with  retiring-rooms,  and  so  forth, 
attached,  Messrs.  Myers  & Sons,  who  were  the 
contractors,  deserve  some  praise  for  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out 
the  works,  and  have  brought  to  bear  the  ap- 
pliances of  their  large  establishment.  Mention 
is  merited  by  the  two  foremen  of  their  firm 
engaged  on  the  building,  one  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  other  towards  the  close, — Mr.  H.  Sills 
and  Mr.  D.  Sargeant.  Messrs.  George  & Henry 
Godwin  were  the  architects. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Abortive  attempts  have  been  recently  made 
to  provide,  by  legislative  enactment,  a better 
supply  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  gas  and  water 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  motropolis.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  succeed  in 
carrying  the  Water  Bill  that  they  are  to  present 
to  Parliament  in  the  coming  session.  The  new 
Bill  will  require  the  companies  to  afford  a con- 
stant supply,  and  will  oblige  owners  and  oocu- 
piers  of  houses  to  provide  proper  cisterns,  stop- 
cocks, taps,  and  other  appliances,  to  prevent  an 
undue  waste  and  fouling  of  water,  and  to  take 
water  at  a price  to  be  fixed  in  the  Bill.  In  this 
Bill  there  will  be  provisions  for  regulating  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  water  to  be  supplied 
for  altering  and  reducing  tho  companies’  charges, 
and  for  other  purposes,  including  a limitation  of 
dividends,  and  to  repeal  power  to  apply  surplua 
profits  in  augmentation  of  previously  declared 
dividends.  The  Bill  contemplates  the  amalga- 
mation of  all,  or  some  of  the  existing  water 
companies,  or,  if  need  be,  to  dissolve  some  of 
them,  and  incorporate  a new  company,  or  com- 
panies, in  their  place.  The  Bill  includ'es  powers- 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Sewers 
Commission  of  the  City  of  London,  or  the  Cor- 
poration, jointly  or  separately,  or  other  bodies,, 
to  purchase  compulsorily,  or  by  agreement,  the 
property  of  the  water  companies,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  them,  or  with  other  com- 
panies or  persons,  for  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water.  The  Bill  is,  in  short,  to  give  all 
necessary  powers  for  affording  a better  and 
cheaper  water  supply.  This  recommendation  of 
constant  supply  is  not  new.  It  is  discreditable  to 
the  metropolis  that  it  should  lag  so  far  behind 
many  of  the  second-  and  third-rate  towns  in  tho 
kingdom. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
GENERAL  MEETING. 

On  the  20th  inst,  Mr.  Hawksley,  V.P.,  in  the- 
chair,  the  fifty-third  annual  general  meeting 
was  held.  The  report  stated  that  during  the- 
past  session  there  had  been  a net  effective  increase 
of  4'i  members,  70  associates,  and  35  students. 
There  were  on  the  books  on  the  30th  of  November 
last,  16  honorary  members,  699  members,  9SS 
associates,  and  173  students,  together  amounting 
to  1876,  as  against  930  ten  years  ago. 

The  nominal  or  par  values  of  the  funds  under 
the  charge  of  the  Institution  were,— 1.  General 
funds,  10,656J.  Is.  8d. ; 2.  Trust  funds,  12,1191. 
153.  8d. ; and  3.  Cash  balance,  3691.  17s.  5d., 
together  amounting  to  23,1451.  lis.  9d.,  as 
against  19,7751.  17s.  4d.  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report.  Of  these  funds  a sum  of  10,1631. 17s.  4d. 
was  invested  in  Government  stocks,  and  the 
remainder,  for  the  most  part,  in  4 per  cent, 
debenture  stock  of  some  of  the  leading  railway 
companies. 

The  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  payments  for 
the  past  year,  as  certified  by  the  auditors, 
showed  that  on  the  1st  of  December,  1869  there 
was  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
2681.  9s.  6d.,  aud  there  had  been  received  since 
(inoloding  the  Appold  bequests  of  1,8001.) 
9,6531.  lOe.,  making  together  9,9211.  19a.  9d. 
The  disbursements  had  amounted  to  6,5831. 
6a.  lOd.,  while  2,9681.  ISs.  6d.  had  been  invested, 
leaving  a balance  of  3691.  ITs.  5d.  Although  a 
larger  sum  than  usual  had  been  expended  in 
publications,  yet  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
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1,168L  15b.  Gd.  had  been  invested,  and  the 
present  cash  balance  exceeded  the  former  one 
by  1011.  Ta.  8d. 

The  following  Gentlemen  wore  elected  to  fiU  the  eeveral 
offices  in  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year: — Charles 
Blacker  Tignoles,  President;  Thomas  Hawkeley,  Joseph 
-Cubitt,  Thomas  Elliot  HariLon,  and  George  Willoughby 
Hemans,  Vice-Presidents;  John  Murray,  George  Robert 
Stephenson,  Nathaniel  Boordmoro,  William  Henry  Barlow, 
James  Abernethy,  John  Frederic  Bateman,  James  Brun- 
lees,  Joseph  William  Bazalgette,  Frederick  Joseph  Bram- 
well,  and  Edward  Woods,  Members;  and  James  Joseph 
Allport  and  Major  William  Palliser,  C.B.,  Associates. 


FLORENCE. 

WoNDEBFL'L  changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  Florence  during  the  last  four  years.  The  hand- 
some bonlevards  are  being  built ; the  roads  of 
some  already  made  ; the  streets  well  paved,  well 
lighted;  public  conveyances  are  excellent;  the 
draining  is  improved ; and  streets  are  widened. 
The  Florentines  like  to  finish  one  thing  at  a time, 
so  that  many  needful  improvements  are  waiting 
to  be  carried  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  change 
may  not  deter  the  companies  from  continuing 
the  improvements  begun. 

Fruleini,  the  eminent  sculptor  in  wood,  has 
just  finished  two  exquisite  wardrobes  for  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  Foliage,  flowers,  frnit, 
birds,  cover  the  whole  surface  on  a gold  ground, 
producing  a very  rich  effect.  The  elegance  of 
the  designs  and  great  finish  of  this  artist  are 
unsarpasBud. 


THE  NEW  MARKET  HALL,  NEWTOWN, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Tins  new  market-ball  has  been  opened.  The 
entire  length  of  tho  market  is  180  ft.,  by  an 
internal  width  of  50  ft.,  the  walls  being  19  ft. 
from  floor  to  wall-piate,  and  23  ft.  to  the  ridge. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  market  are 
fitted  up  with  commodious  shops  for  different 
trades  ; two  large  rooms,  20  ft.  square  each,  for 
the  sale  of  grain  by  sample  and  in  sacks,  being 
provided  at  the  High-street  end.  Standings  for 
the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  also  arranged 
towards  High-street  in  the  centre  of  the  market, 
the  remaining  space  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
batter,  eggs,  and  other  like  produce  in  baskets. 
A refreshment-room  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  attending  the  market,  with  a dwelling- 
house  attached,  for  the  market  snperintendent 
is  arranged  towards  Horeemarket-etreet,  on  an 
angle  of  land  forming  tho  roadway  to  the  Sun 
Inn. 

The  roof,  which  is  of  iron  and  glass,  and 
broken  into  two  spans,  is  supported  by  girders 
divided  into  two  bays  the  entire  length  of  the 
market,  resting  upon  iron  columns,  the  roof  and 
columns  being  decorated  in  colours.  The  eleva- 
tions towards  High-street  and  Ilorsemarket- 
etreet  are  executed  in  “ Edward’s  light  yellow 
patent  brick,”  with  terra-cotta  decorations,  the 
style  being  Lorabardio.  The  front  towards 
High-street  contains  a pediment  for  a clock, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a balustrade,  with 
small  shafts,  and  enriched  caps  and  bases. 

The  contractors  employed  were ; — For  the 
general  building,  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  of  Llanid- 
loes ; ironwork  for  roof,  &c.,  Messrs.  Howartb, 
Rochdale;  and  for  market  fittings, Messrs.  Black 
& Readdie,  of  Liverpool.  The  entire  building 
(which  is  the  largest  for  market  purposes  in  the 
principality)  being  erected  from  the  plana  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Walker, 
-of  Liverpool  and  London. 


TAUNTON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  North  Town  Bridge  is  to  he  widened  early 
in  the  new  year.  It  is  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and  totally  insufficient  for  the  amount  of  traffic 
by  which  it  is  burdened.  It  is  thought  that 
between  3001.  and  4001.  will  be  about  the  sum 
required  for  its  improvement.  This  amount  will 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  allow  for  more  than  a 
very  plain  and  unornamental  alteration.  The 
county  is  expected  to  contribute  about  half, 
it  being  a county  bridge.  A memorial,  with 
plan  and  estimates,  will  be  presented  at  next 
Quarter  Sessions.  Tho  Turnpike  Trusts  will 
agree  to  give  1001.  towards  the  alteration. 

Last  summer  we  called  attention  to  the 
defective  drainage  of  the  town,  and  the 
very  bad  state  of  the  river  Tone,  which  is 
little  less  than  an  elongated  cesspool  for  a 
considerable  distance.  A good  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  to  the  townspeople  and  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  to  carry  out  a double  improve- 
ment by  the  purification  of  the  river  and  the 


utilisation  of  the  town  sewage.  We  lately  passed 
through  both  wings  of  the  Taunton  Union  ; 
men’s,  women’s,  and  the  sick  and  infirm  wards, 
and  injustice  we  must  say  that  everything  we 
examined  therein  on  the  dayof  our  visit  was  fairly 
satisfactory ; and,  unlike  some  other  Somerset 
workhouses,  cleanliness  and  comfort  were  ob- 
servable. 


YEOVIL  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  select  a design  for  the  Cottage  Hospital  was 
approved  by  the  general  committee  on  Thurs- 
day, 22ud.  The  motto  of  the  design  chosen  out 
of  twenty-eight  sent  in  is  "Well  Considered,” 
the  author  being  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  London. 
Tho  ground  plan  shows  men’s  ward  for  six  beds, 
and  an  accident  ward  for  fonr  beds,  with  bath- 
room ward,  scullery,  lavatories,  &c.,  adjoining. 
Near  the  entrance  is  the  matron’s  room,  with 
small  window  for  overlooking  the  ward.  The 
ont-patients’  waiting  - room,  medical  officer’s 
examination-room,  and  the  dispensary,  are  on 
the  Ilchestcr  road  side  of  the  site;  and  on  the 
Preston  road  side  is  a small  dining-room, 
kitchen,  scnllery,  store,  closets,  pantry,  wash- 
, house,  laundry,  coal-shed,  &o. 

On  the  first  floor  are  wards  containing  the 
same  number  of  beds  as  those  on  ground  floor, 
the  nurse’s  room  being  over  the  matron’s ; a 
servants’  bedroom,  and  clean  linen  and  clothes 
stores  are  also  provided. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  GARDENING. 

That  architecture  and  gardening  were  allied 
from  the  earliest  times  none  can  doubt  who  are 
conversant  with  the  course  of  history.  Even 
Scripture  furnishes  evidence  of  tho  fact,  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  and  the  early  Eastern  nations 
which  flourished  are  not  scant  of  material 
wherewith  to  supply  us  with  examples.  Among 
the  Persians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  we  have  the  authority  of  many 
writers,  whose  works  are  still  in  existence, 
to  prove  that  gardening  on  a large  scale  was 
associated  with  architecture  in  embellishment, 
and  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  their  massive 
and  magnificent  buildings.  In  the  early  Chris- 
tian period  we  have  sufficient  examples  of  the 
same,  and  also  in  tho  Middle  Ages. 

Venantius  Fortnnatus,  a bishop  in  the  sixth 
century,  writes  to  his  mother  and  sister  that  he 
sends  them  some  chestnuts  in  a basket  woven 
by  his  owu  hands,  and  also  some  wild  plums, 
which  he  gathered  in  the  forest.  Now  this  was 
a present  which  it  may  be  said  that  one  savage 
might  send  to  another.  Yet  this  bishop  author 
was  a man  of  rank,  and  a resident  in  the  court 
of  the  French  kings.  But,  again,  our  author 
celebrates  the  perfection  of  the  garden  of  Ultro- 
gote,  wife  of  Childobert,  king  of  Paris.  "(Jne 
sees  in  it,”  says  our  author,  " the  fields  enamelled 
with  flowers,  with  rosea,  vinos,  and  fruit-trees. 
These  trees  were  planted  by  the  monarch  him- 
self, and  the  hand  that  planted  them,  no  doubt, 
added  to  the  excellence  of  the  fruit.” 

Charlemagne’s  capitulars,  with  all  hia 
splendour  and  magnificence,  show  us  what 
little  progress  gardening  bad  made  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  bad  large  orchards,  with  kitchen 
gardens  in  which  were  flowers.  Here  is  a list  of 
them.  The  plants  were  mostly  medicinal,  and 
included  marsh-mallows,  savin,  rue,  ditcary, 
coloquintida,  squills,  &c. ; or  aromatic,  such  as 
anis,  caraway,  sage,  fennel,  mint,  &o. ; or  for 
salad,  as  cresses,  endine,  lettuce;  or  for  the 
kitchen,  as  beet,  leeks,  carrots,  cabbage,  &c. ; or 
legumes,  as  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  »fcc.  The 
flowers  consisted  of  the  simple  lilies,  poppies, 
rosea,  rosemary,  southernwood,  etaveacre,  fiower- 
de-luoe,  and  turnsol.  The  fruits  were  the  service 
apple,  filberts,  almonds,  medlars,  walnuts,  figs, 
chestnuts,  pears,  peaobes,  plums,  and  wall 
fruit.  The  above  detail  is  worth  recording,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  like  it  in 
this  country  for  some  centuries  later. 

On  theoontinent  of  Europe  gardening, however, 
did  nob  assume  much  importance  until  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century.  An  impulse  was 
given  to  it  in  Italy  by  the  Medici  family,  and  after 
that  time  it  became  more  prominently  associated 
with  archibectnre.  With  slight  success,  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  cultivated  the  art 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  this 
date  may  be  reckoned  the  uprise  of  successful 
gardening  in  connexion  with  architecture  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Speaking  of  gardening  in  this  respect,  Lord 
Bacon  remarks,  "A  man  shall  ever  see  that 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegance,  men 
come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely ; as  if  gardening  were  the  greate  r per- 
fection.” As  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  concerned,  we  fear  the  illustrious  English 
philosopher  spoke  as  well  as  prophesied  the  truth, 
la  the  British  Isles  it  must  be  allowed  that 
architecture  advanced  to  its  highest  phase  almost, 
while  gardening  remained  in  its  cradle,  lu  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  in  England  and  Ireland,  each 
monastery  had  an  orchard  in  connexion  with  it, 
but,  it  appears  by  inquisitions  taken  in  the  sister 
kingdom  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  these  gardens  only  consisted  of  one  or 
two  acres,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
growth  or  cultivation  of  culinary  herbs.  There 
were  certainly  some  indications  of  a vineyard  in 
connexion  with  these  monastic  gardens.  Val- 
iancy, the  antiquary,  possessed  an  Irish  almanac 
of  tho  fourteenth  century,  in  which  was  men- 
tioned tho  season  for  gathering  the  grapes,  and 
drinking  the  musd  (or  new)  wine. 

A garden  was  attached  to  Cahir  Castle,  and, 
as  the  castle  was  situated  on  an  impregnable 
rock,  it  was  no  doubt  a protection  for  the  garden, 
which  was  represented  in  the  report  to  the 
Queen  as  capable  of  containing  3i:0  meo. 
The  castles  of  the  chieftains,  their  principal 
pride  and  care,  were  in  constant  danger  from 
raids  and  forays  of  neighbouring  chial's,  and, 
under  these  circumstanoes,  cultivated  gardens 
had  no  chance  to  escape  from  plnmlsr  and 
spoliation.  The  Church,  even,  in  either  England 
or  Ireland,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
particular  pains  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
improved  gardening  operations  until  a very 
late  period  in  our  history.  In  those  curious 
codes  of  national  justice  in  Ireland,  called  the 
" Brehon  Laws,”  we  find  those  early  law-givers 
the  Brehons,  laying  down  certain  fines,  or  encs, 
for  the  injury  to  the  trees.  Tho  introduction  of 
the  elm  into  Ireland  for  the  garniture  of  avenues 
and  walks  is  ascribed  to  settlers  from  this 
country,  and  dates  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. All  monastic  gardens  had  the  appen- 
dages  of  dove-houses  and  pigeon-houses,  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  arliatio. 

Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Camp- 
bell (Vitruvius  Brifcnnnicus),  Webb, — wherever 
these  architects  had  to  do  with  the  design- 
ing of  houses  for  tho  nobility  of  England,  the 
provision  for  and  the  laying-out  of  gardens 
on  a large  scale  were  with  them  matters  of 
importance  and  careful  thought.  But  espe* 
cially  with  tho  edifices  and  mansions  of  Jones 
we  find  that  a well-planned  and  tastefully  laid- 
out  garden,  with  all  its  appendages,  ii  to  bo 
found.  Even  where  he  was  called  in  to  make 
alterations  and  additions,  we  find  him  adding  a 
garden-front  to  gentlemen’s  seats.  In  Surrey, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 
other  of  tho  western  and  sonth-westera  counties, 
Jones  added  garden-fronts  to  pre-existing  man- 
sions, and  designed  others,  always  with  g-irden- 
fronts  and  gardens.  Wo  uote  these  remarkable 
facts,  but  we  do  not  wonder  at  them,  because  the 
great  architect  was  a master  of  landscape  as 
well  as  architecture.  We  find  nothing  at  all 
approaching  to  modern  gardening  much  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Extensive  parka 
and  groves  and  grottos  were  certainly  laid  out, 
and  ponds  and  lakes  were  formed,  but  the 
physio  garden  and  the  vegetable  garden  had  the 
predominance  over  the  flower-plot. 

Extensive  orchards  fur  several  centur  es  were 
common  to  England,  and  we  End  vineyards  here 
and  there  through  the  country  were  cultivated, 
some  hundred  of  years  previously  to  any  mention 
of  a flower-garden,  or  of  even  a garden,  ordi- 
narily speaking.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
flower-garden  began  to  noticeably  crop  up,  and 
oare  and  taste  began  to  be  displayed.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  great  progress  was 
made,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  majority  of  the  nobility  of  England 
had  large  well-laid  out  (though  often  fantastic) 
ornamental  gardens,  to  which  architecture  and 
architects  lent  an  invaluable  help. 

With  modern  gardening  we  can  pretty  clearly 
trace  the  association  of  tho  architect,  more  or 
less  through  tho  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury, indeed,  we  may  pretty  firmly  state,  even 
during  tho  eighteenth  century  the  architect  bus 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  science  and 
art  of  gardening  in  all  that  contributes  to  em- 
bellishment, economy,  aud  sanitary  purposes. 

We  find  mention  of  a nursery  in  Ireland  so 
early  as  1338,  in  connexion  with  the  Priory  of 
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Kilmainham,  Dablin.  In  the  bardic  legends  and 
poetry  of  the  early  Irish  we  find  no  mention  of 
a garden.  The  wild  flower,  nntouched  in  its 
cultivation  by  art,  is  alluded  to;  but  no  simile 
occnra  where  the  word  garden  or  the  beauty  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  imagery  is  used.  In  connexion 
with  the  care  and  protection  of  bees  the  word 
garden  occurs  in  one  part  of  the  Brehon  Code. 
We  will  transcribe  that  allusion  as  the  one  of 
interest.  Bees  were  considered  a most  valuable 
portion  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  Celts, 
and  it  was  enacted,  “ Whoever  plunders  or 
steals  bees  out  of  a garden  or  fort  is  subject 
to  a like  penalty  as  if  he  steal  them  out  of  a 
habitation.” 

Fynes  Moryson,  a rather  close  observer,  who 
travelled  through  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  says  in  his  ” Itinerary,”—”!  observe 
the  best  sort  of  flowers  and  frnits  are  much 
rarer  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  which  is,  not- 
withstanding, to  be  more  attributable  to  the 
inhabitants  than  to  the  ayre”  (air).  It  was 
certainly  not  owing  to  the  air  or  the  soil.  We 
may  notice  here,  however,  that  it  was  at  this 
period  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced 
cherries  into  Ireland.  This  was  their  first  intro- 
duction. He  planted  them  in  a garden  at  Afl'ane, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Cider  was  first 
made  in  Ireland,— in  Waterford  also.  In  the 
town  of  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the 
potato  was  first  planted  in  Ireland  by  that 
worthy,  but  unfortunate  knight.  The  house  he 
resided  in  is  still  pointed  out. 

The  red-streaked  apple,  from  which  the  cider 
in  Waterford  was  first  made,  was  brought  from 
Herefordshire,  by'a  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Torreen,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  above  facts  are 
of  some  interest  in  the  annals  of  British 
gardening. 

One  of  the  most  succinct  accounts  of  early 
English  ornamental  gardening  we  find  relates 
to  the  magnificent  palace  built  at  Ewell,  in 
Surrey,  by  Henry  VIII.  This  palace  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the 
favourite  mistress  of  Charles  II.  The  duchess, 
who  appeared  to  be  more  fond  of  money  than 
flowers,  and  of  court  life  than  country  life,  had 
the  palace  pulled  down,  and  sold  the  materials. 
This  beantiful  seat  in  Surrey  was  called  Non- 
such, and  we  are  able  to  get  some  idea  of  its 
gardening  grandeur  from  a description  written 
of  it  by  one  Heutzer,  a German,  who  visited 
England  in  1589.  Walpole  published  the 
Itinerary  of  this  traveller.  “One  would  ima- 
gine,” says  Heutzer,  “that  everything  in  the 
power  of  architecture  to  perform  had  been  em- 
ployed in  this  work.  There  were  in  every  place 
80^  many  statues  that  seemed  to  breathe,  so  many 
miracles  of  art  that  seemed  to  rival  the  finest 
pieoes  of  Roman  antiquity,  that  it  might  with 
great  propriety  be  called  Nonsuch.  It  was  en- 


The  name  of  John  Evelyn,  author  of  “Sylva, 
or,  a Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,”  may  be  here 
mentioned  as  one  who  improved  horticnUnre 
much,  and  who  introduced  into  notice  many 
rare  exotics.  He,  too,  belonged  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A rather  singular  and  curious 
description  of  his  garden  at  Sayes  Court  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  “ Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.” He  was  a native  of  Surrey,  a county  of 
beautiful  landscape,  and  always  and  still  famous 
m the  annals  of  gardening  in  connexion  with 
old  and  beautiful  residences. 

We  find  very  little  evidence  of  early  garden- 
ing in  Scotland,  except  that  sort  which  belonged 
to  priories  and  monastic  institutions.  Not  until 
the  eighteenth  century  do  any  respectable 
attempts  at  modern  gardening  appear  to  have 
been  made  across  the  Border. 

Apple  plantations,  or  orchards,  comprised  but 
a few  species  of  fruit,  interspersed  with  some 
common  kind  of  pruniferous  trees,  plum  and 
damson,  but  more  particularly  and  extensively 
the  black  cherry.  Cherry  orchards  and  nut 
plantations,  however,  have  been  long  common  in 
England  and  Ireland ; parks  and  deer  parks,  fir 
and  oak  plantations,  artificial  lakes,  wells, 
physio  or  medicinal  gardens,  we  find  in  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  Scottish  palaces,  re- 
ligious houses,  and  universities,  but  at  a much 
later  date  than  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

That  order  of  shrubs  or  trees  that  come  under 
the  class  called  evergreens  was  not  brought 
together,  arranged,  nor  ooltivated  in  Britain 
until  recent  times.  We  only  find  mention  of 
them  in  a detached  way  in  any  of  our  early 
chronicles ; but  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  hot- 
houses, and  exotics,  and  the  building  appliances 
necessary  for  their  cnltivation,  are  of  recent 
introduction. 

“ The  Carse  of  Gowrie,”  once  esteemed  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  Scotland,  and  “a  perfect 
garden,”  is  merely  an  elongated  plantation  ex- 
tending for  several  miles  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  River  Tay,  between  Dundee  and  Perth. 
The  word  “ Carse,”  which  is  Scotch,  signifies 
low,  flat,  fertile  land.  What  it  was  centuries 
ago,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show,  but  at  the 
present  day  in  the  summer  time,  nature  bestows 
on  it  more  attractions  than  man.  At  a place 
called  Drumlanrig,  north  of  Dumfries,  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury’s  mansion  bad  in  the  last  cen- 
tury something  approaching  Chatswortb,  in 
Derbyshire.  It  was  adorned  with  grand  avenues, 
gardens,  and  terrace  walks.  Hanging  gardens 
were  there  cnt  out  of  the  rock  down  to  the 
river,  adorned  with  waterworks,  and  grottoes, 
with  plantations  of  oak  several  miles  in  length. 
The  extravagances  of  some  of  the  eighteenth 
century  poets  in  England  were  imitated  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  Hales  Owen, in  Shrop- 
shire, the  seat  of  Shenstone,  was  the  model  that 


conipassed  with  parka  filled  with  deer,  delightful  many  of  our  eccentric  grotto-and-garden-mad 
gardens  ornamented  with  the  greatest  profusion,  innovators  followed, 
and  walks  so  embowered  with  trees  that  it 


seemed  a place  pitched  upon  by  pleasure  to 
dwell  along  with  health.  In  the  gardens  were 
many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble,  two 
fountains  spouting  water,  one  of  which  had  a 
pyramid  whereon  small  birds  perched,  whilst 
the  water  streamed  out  of  their  bills  ; the  other 
fountain  was  in  a grove  called  Diana’s,  where 
Actmon  was  represented  turned  into  a stag  as 
he  was  sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and  her 
nymphs.  Besides  this  there  was  another 
marble  pyramid  filled  with  concealed  pipes, 
which  sprinkled  all  that  came  within  their 
reach,” 

Herr  Heutzer  does  not  state  the  style  or  size 
of  the  palace,  but  we  may  guess  pretty  accu- 
rately the  possible  grandeur  of  the  place,  as 
architecture  and  the  other  arts  were  beginning' 
to  revive  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ° 

In  the  works  of  Leland  and  Camden,  we  have 
mention  of  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  they  travelled.  Leland  was  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
died  in  1552.  Camden  lived  a century  later. 
Botanic  gardens  existed,  or  were  established  in 
England,  at  a much  earlier  period  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Within  a short  distance  of 
Somerton,  in  Somersetshire,  at  a place  called 
Lyte’s  Cary  House,  the  ancient  family-seat  of 
the  Lytes,  a botanical  garden  was  established 
by  Henry  Lyte,  He  was  the  author  of  one  of 
our  first  works  on  scientific  botany,  in  1578. 
Ray,  the  eminent  English  botanist,  contributed 
much  by  bis  writings  and  journeys  over  the 
kingdorn  to  give  an  impetus  to  gardening  and 
the  cultivation  of  new  or  neglected  shrubs  and 
plants.  His  labours  belong  to  the  seventeenth  I 
century. 


Nymphs,  syrens,  centaurs,  pheenixes,  anti- 
diluvian  beasts  and  birds,  and  other  nondescript 
and  extinct  mammals;  mollnsca,  fossils,  and 
petrifactions,  were  pressed  into  service,  with 
twisted  snake  fountains,  and  twisted  trees,  and 
surrounding  alcoves,  and  gods  and  goddesses 
doing  penance  in  their  nudity.  This  gar- 
dening monomania  continued  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  until  sober 
architectural  sense  stepped  in  and  put  a fiat 
upon  it. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  period  of  scientific 
and  practical  gardening  in  connexion  with  im- 
proved dwellings  and  ornamental  and  artistic 
appendages  and  surroundings  ; in  fact,  architec- 
ture and  gardening  more  closely  allied,  and  its 
scope  in  the  present  century,  and  even  pro- 
spectively. 

The  construction  of  greenhouses,  conserva- 
tories, forcing-houses,  hot-houses,  orangeries, 
pineries,  &o.,  attached  to  or  apart  from  dwelling- 
houses,  calls  in  these  days  for  the  special 
assistance  of  the  architect,  not  only  in  their 
design  and  embellishment,  bub  in  their  sanitary 
aspects — of  heating,  ventilation,  water  supply, 
and  position. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  acquirements  of  the 
modern  architect  are  widening  yearly,  and  his 
practical  and  professional  duties  enlarging. 
Taking  a broad  view,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the 
future,  with  the  light  of  present  tendencies,  we 
can  foresee  no  cause  for  jealousies  of  one  profes- 
sion with  another.  Each  profession  is  indis- 
pensable to  each,  and  the  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  build  is  also  necessary  to  beautify, 
whether  it  is  connected  with  a garden,  a building, 
or  a nation. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  which  in  modern 


days  have  to  receive  some  attention  at  the  hancls 
of  the  architect,  at  least  in  their  design  and 
oonabruction,  were  of  late  introduction  into  the 
country.*  Barrington,  who  writes  of  the  sub- 
ject,  thinks  there  were  no  hothouses  in  England 
Ireland  it  is  reported 
that  fruit  was  forced  in  hothouses  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  in  the  town  of  Blessington.  We 
must  add  that  these  gardens  were  laid  out  by 
an  English  gentleman  of  Bjflet,  in  Sussex.  He 
fled  to  Ireland  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Cromwell,  and  we  have  farther  learned  from 
Irish  authorities  aud  personal  investigations, 
that  pineapples  were  first  grown  in  Dublin  by 
a Mr.  Bullen,  a native  of  Westmoreland.  Bullen 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  eff 
Queen  Anne,  and  traces  of  his  gardens  were 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  New-street.  Many 
years  ago  Bullen  cultivated  a nursery,  which 
was  formerly  held  by  a person  named  Rowe, 
apparently  another  Englishman,  and  he  was  ex- 
tensively patronised  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  laying  out  their  gardens. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  English  histories 
of  bowers  and  grottoes.  These  accounts  date 
back  for  several  centuries ; such,  for  instance,  as 
Rosamond’s  Bower  at  Woodstock.  Sometimes 
these  were  mere  mazes  or  labyrinths ; at  other- 
times  they  were  vaults  or  caves;  a little  grotto- 
work  or  excavation  within,  and  a headdress  of 
foliage,  rockwork,  and  interlaced  branches  with- 
out.  The  geometric  and  architectural  style  of 
gardening  cultivated  in  Italy  flourished  for 
awhile  in  France,  and  was  imitated  in  England 
with  some  success ; bub  what  was  called  the 
English  or  more  natural  style  superseded  it  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Arboriculture,  as  we 
have  previously  remarked,  received  attention 
first  in  this  country,  and  we  are  inclined  te 
believe  it  was  so  from  the  earliest  times  in  other 
countries.  Several  parks  in  Great  Britain  boar 
traces  of  being  laid  out  on  a geometric  plan  ; the 
roads  or  avenues  by  which  they  are  intersected 
supply  us  with  the  theory  we  advance,  as  well  as 
with  the  fact.  Greenwich,  which  is  a very  old 
park,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
shows  lines  of  trees  intersecting  it,  concentrating 
to  one  or  more  points.  Its  ancient  lines  of 
ohestouts,  many  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  shaded 
Elizabeth  or  her  predecessors,  converged  cen- 
trally in  parallel  rows.  Evidences  of  a like 
arrangement  are  also,  or  were,  traceable  in  Rich- 
mond and  other  English  parka  whose  names  we 
just  now  forget,  but  which  we  remember  to  have 


Some  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Great  Britain 
were  planted  with  parallel  rows  of  trees.  One 
remarkable  instance  occurs  to  our  mind  in  the 
town  of  Dorchester,  The  Romans  were  given  to 
the  plantation  of  trees,  in  connexion  with  their 
architectural  edifices,  and  trees  of  different 
odours  were  mixed.  It  would  appear  that  they 
were  also  chosen  for  their  assimilation  of 
colours,  as  well  as  perfumes.  The  Romans  studied 
efleob  in  their  plantations,  as  well  as  their 
buildings ; and  their  gardens,  as  well  as  our  own 
of  the  present  day,  were  cultivated  to  give  a 
rich  charm  to  the  site  of  many  of  their  bniUings. 
Alexander  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  and  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, at  Bilton,  near  Rugby,  were  among  the  first 
who,  on  a small  scale,  showed  successful  examples 
of  modern  gardening  in  England  in  connexion 
with  their  residences.  It  would  exceed  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  give  a detail  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  England  where  gar- 
dening was  successfully  carried  out  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  modern  attempt  at  decent  gardening 
in  Ireland  was,  we  believe,  made  by  Dr. 
Delany,  the  friend  of  Swift,  at  Delville,  near 
Glassnevio,  Dablin.  Swift  gives  a humorous 
and  inimitable  description  in  one  of  his  poenis 
of  Delany’e  little  garden.  Addison,  when 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  was  fond  of  gardening; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Glassnevin,  famous  once  as  the  resort  and 
haunt  of  Swift,  Addison,  Delany,  Sheridan, 
Parnell,  and  Tickell,  all  poets,  were  the  rudi- 
ments or  beginning  of  this  now  celebrated 
botanic  garden.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  “ History 
Waterford,  mentions  that  at  Lisberne  “ There 
is  a large  and  beautiful  canal,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  is  a jet  d'eau,  that  casts  up  water  to 


According  to  Pliny,  it  would  appear  that  hotbeds- 
were  known  and  uted  in  his  lime.  We  learn  from  him 
that  hotbeds  were  made  on  frames  which  were  kept 
turned  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  sun  during  the 
ebange  of  the  season.  The  gardeners  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  supplied  him  by  these  means  with  cucumbers  all 
the  year  round ; and  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  this  sort  of  fruit. 
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a considerable  height.”  Here  was  the  principle 
of  our  modern  fountains  at  play  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  another  account  of  a very 
old  garden  that  existed  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
“It  consisted  of  fourteen  acres  enclosed  with 
a high  wall ; two  acres  were  appropriated 
to  a nut-grove.  It  had  a large  fishpond, 
a bathing  - house,  monstrously  high  yew 
hedges  and  some  laurel  ones ; these  were 
cut  into  fantastical  forms,  obacnring  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Here  were  also  large  grass 
plots  in  various  figures.”  lu  Tbomastown,  in 
Kilkenny,  there  were  hanging  gardens  (pensile) 
which  were  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
They  wore  formed  into  terraces  upon  the  side  of 
a hill,  and  were  ornamented  with  statues.  A 
fishpond  lay  under,  and  "a  verdant  theatre,”  or 
large  even  space,  was  provided  for  dramatic 
entertainments.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
gardens  began  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  An  Act  was  passed  in  this  monarch’s 
reign  to  protect  gardens  and  their  productions. 
This  Act  was  entitled  “An  Act  to  avoid  and 
prevent  divers  Misdemeanors  in  idle  and  lewd 
Persons,  in  Barking  of  Trees,”  &o.  This  Aotdid 
some  little  good  for  both  countries.  Joseph 
Cooper  Walker,  an  Irish  writer  of  note  in  the 
last  century,  furnishes  us  in  bis  essay  on  “ The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Gardening  in  Ireland,” 
some  interesting  particulars.  In  an  unedited 
account  of  a tour  through  Ireland,  written  by 
some  anonymous  traveller  in  1634,  and  which 
was  in  Mr.  Walker’s  possession,  the  following 
account  of  Lord  Chichester’s  garden  at  Carrick- 
fergua  appears  : — “ The  only  grace  of  this  towne 
(said  the  MS.)  is  the  Lord  Chichester’s  house, 
which  is  a verye  statelye  house,  or  rather  like  a 
prince’s  palace,  whereunto  belongs  a statelye 
gate-house  and  graceful  terrace  and  walke 
before  the  house,  as  is  att  Denton,  my  Lord 
Fairfax’s  house.  A very  fine  hall  there  is, 
and  a statelye  staircase,  and  faire  dineing.room, 
carrying  the  proportion  of  the  hall.  Fine  gar- 
den, and  mighty  spatioua  orchards,  and  they  say 
they  have  good  store  of  frnite.  I observed  on 
either  side  of  this  garden  there  is  a dove-house, 
placed  one  opposite  to  the  other  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  twiit  the  garden  and  orchards. 
A most  convenient  place  for  apricots,  or  some 
snch  tender  fruite,  to  be  placed  against  the  dove- 
house  wall,  that  by  the  advantage  of  the  heate 
thereof  they  may  be  rendered  more  fruitful!,  and 
come  sooner  to  raaturitie ; bub  this  use  is  not 
made  thereof.”  Hot-houses,  it  would  appear, 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  or  Lord 
Chichester  would  probably  have  availed  himself  of 
their  advantages.  In  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  preface 
to  a “ Voyage  to  Madeira  and  to  Barbadoea, 
Sfc.  Christopher,  and  Jamaica,”  we  have  further 
particulars  of  the  use  of  modern  gardening  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  brought 
a great  variety  of  plants  to  England,  and  his 
example  induced  Sir  Arthur  Rawson  to  send  out 
a gardener  to  those  islands  to  collect  a variety. 
This  being  successfully  accomplished  by  a man 
named  Harlowe,  they  were  planted  at  Moira, 
in  Ireland,  and  flonriahed.  Then  Mr.  Harlowe 
built  a stove  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Moira,  and  many 
tender  exotics  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
were  cultivated.  A colony  of  Huguenots,  who 
settled  in  Dublin,  established  a Florists’  Club,  for 
tbepurpose  of  furthering  tho  cultivationof  flowers 
injreland.  They  gave  premiums  to  the  members 
who  raised  the  most  beautiful  specimens.  They 
met  at  stated  times  at  a tavern  called  the  Rose 
Tavern, in  Dorset-street  (then  Drumcondra-lane) . 
This  club  continued  in  existence  until  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  These  Huguenots 
certainly  spread  abroad  a great  taste  for  flowers, 
and  we  must  forgive  their  fantastic  extravagances 
in  view  of  what  they  did.  The  Huguenots  intro- 
duced, and  their  followers  plied  the  shears  with 
a vigour  and  a vengeance.  Box  borders,  yew 
trees,  all  trees,  hedges,  and  shrubs,  were  out 
into  fantastic  shapes  and  figures.  High  walls 
were  built,  and  streams  and  ponds  were  twisted 
into  conic  sections,  and  made  to  play  all  sorts  of 
vagaries.  The  French  and  Italian  mode  of 
gardening,  which  was  practised  for  Jong  years  in 
England,  was  introduced  by  the  English  into 
Ireland,  and  it  lasted  down  until  the  arrival  of 
William  III.  in  Ireland.  Then  what  is  called 
the  Belgio  style  began.  An  example  of  this  kind 
flourished  for  some  years  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
once  existing  at  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  an  overseer  was 
appointed  for  these  gardens,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered dignified  enough  to  be  placed  upon  tho 
civil  establishment  with  a salary  of  120i.  per 
annum.  The  successors  of  the  Huguenots,  King 
William’s  followers,  wo  have  shown  cut  strange 
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evolutions  in  gardening.  They  cared  not  for 
Bonk  fosse  or  fence  : enclosures  more  like  prison 
walls  than  aught  else  hid  from  the  sight  of 
the  poor  all  sight  of  their  demesnes  and  gardens. 
This  was  hardly  associating  gardening  with 
architeotnre.  Whatever  little  love  of  the  beanti- 
ful  was  in  their  souls  was  of  a rather  selfish 
kind,  but  the  days  of  public  parka  and  botanical 
gardens  were  in  the  womb  of  time.  A good 
time  was  coming  for  the  people  at  large  and 
God’s  poor. 

The  way  to  harmonise  gardening  and  arbori- 
culture with  architecture  is  not  by  cutting 
trees  or  twisting  them  into  monstrous  and  fan- 
tastic figures  and  forms,  such  as  men  with  their 
arms  in  various  positions,  out  in  yew  and  box 
and  the  figure  of  a colossal  goose  in  the  latter. 
This  was  to  be  seen  in  the  last  century  in 
Dublin,  and  in  a garden  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
the  representation  of  a large  cock  with  bristled 
feathers  cut  in  yew ; or,  again,  in  Dublin,  a hare- 
hunt  and  a boar-hunt  in  box.  At  Bishop  Fisher’s 
Palace,  in  Drogheda,  at  a far  earlier  date,  we 
have  mention  made  of  the  following  words : — 
“ 0 man,  remember  the  last  great  day.”  The 
bank  where  the  letters  appeared  was  bare ; the 
proportion,  it  was  said,  of  the  letters  was  framed 
and  cut  in  grass.  At  the  present  day,  at  many 
railway  stations  over  England  and  Scotland,  the 
traveller  may  observe  little  cultivated  patches 
of  garden,  on  which  the  station-master  or  his 
assistants  exert  their  powers,  prosaioand  poetic, 
in  forming  borders,  or  tracing  in  large  letters 
the  name  of  the  station.  Sometimes  it  is  in 
shell-work,  flints,  or  stones;  more  often  in  flowers, 
or  flowering  plants.  We  mention  these  instances 
as  a proof  how  strong  the  love  of  flowers  and 
ornamentation  is  in  the  British  mind. 

Proper  gardening  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
cultured  taste ; and  to  harmonise  it  with  archi- 
tecture no  fantastic  tricks  must  be  played. 
Plants  and  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  must  be 
helped  to  grow  where  they  are  not;  but  no  silly 
or  violent  contortions  of  bastard  cultivation 
should  be  allowed  to  reign.  Beautiful  arrange- 
ment and  combination  are  allowable  in  garden, 
park,  or  pleasure  lawn,  guided  by  a good  taste, 
and  au  appreciation  of  tho  true  harmony  of 
nature’s  colours.  The  natural  assimilation  and 
fitness  of  things  mast  be  studied  in  dealing  with 
nature  as  with  art,  or  incongruity  and  a revul- 
sion of  taste  and  feeling  will  be  the  result  ex- 
perienced by  the  cultured  mind.* 

Gardening  as  an  art  deserves  a fuller  re- 
cognition from  mankind  than  it  has  ever  yet 
received.  An  English  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Wheatley,  says, — “Gardening  is  entitled 
to  a place  of  considerable  rank  among  the 
liberal  arts.  It  is  superior  to  landscape  painting 
as  a reality  to  a representation.” 

Speaking  on  the  pure  association  of  architec- 
ture with  gardening.  Lord  Napier  in  his  recent 
lectnre  “ On  Architeotnre  in  India,”  says, — “ A 
feature  in  the  Saracenic  architecture,  peculiarly 
attractive,  is  the  sympathetic  manner  in  which 
it  associates  itself  with  gardens  and  trees,  and 
with  all  the  forms  of  natural  scenery.  For 
parterres,  of  the  regular  kind,  the  geometrical 
patterns  peculiar  to  the  style,  supply  an  exqui- 
site framework,  while  the  cypress  and  the  plane, 
the  types  of  aspiring  and  spreading  vegetation, 
appear  to  be  repeated  with  a sort  of  rhythmical 
concord  in  the  minaret  and  cupola.  It  is  not 
iu  the  power  of  all  to  admire  these  harmonies 
beside  the  rnahing  torrent  of  the  Bosphorus,  or 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Bythinian  Olympus,  at 
Cairo,  where  the  caliphs  sleep  between  the  city 
and  the  desert,  or  where  the  dust  of  Shah  Jehan 
and  Mounitaza  Mahal  rests  under  an  incom- 
parable canopy,  near  the  waters  of  the  Jumna; 
but  go  to  the  fruit-garden  at  Seringapatam,  go 
to  the  prove  of  tamarinds  and  palms  beneath  the 
rooks  of  Vellore,  where  the  funereal  repose  is 
accompanied  by  the  muttered  Koran,  and  the 
murmur  of  waters  from  the  well.  There  you 
will  still  feel  how  the  voices  of  nature  and  art, 
of  beauty,  and  divinity,  and  death,  are  blended 
by  the  Mussulman  builders.” 

Since  1800  gardening  has  made  a rapid  ad- 
vancement in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 


• The  names  of  English  architects  who  appear  to  hare 
paid  more  or  less  attention  to  gardening  wants  and  pur- 
oaes  in  designing  their  buildings  are  Inigo  Jones,  Webb, 
ir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  John  Yunbrugh,  Bir  William 
Chambers,  Colin  Campbell,  Nash,  and  some  others  whose 
life  and  labours  belong  to  our  own  time.  Perhaps  we 
sbonld  be  remiss  in  not  adding  here  two  other  names, 
that  of  Loudon  and  Lindley,  an  Englishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  and  co-labourers.  Though  not  architects,  but 
practical  and  scientific  gardeners  and  botanists,  they  have 
raised  their  profession  above  reproach,  reflected  honour 
upon  their  country,  and  linked  gardening  to  architecture 
by  their  labours. 


establishment  of  flower  and  horticultural  shows 
'u  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom 
has  given  it  a powerful  impetus.  The  architect, 
too,  has  become  more  of  the  gardener,  and  one 
art  has  been  a great  assistant  to  the  other. 
Gardening  has  been,  through  the  architect,  a 
sanitary  agent,  and  architecture  has  assisted 
gardening  to  cultivate  with  more  precision  and 
to  greater  perfection.  Warming  and  ventilation, 
water  supply  and  draiuage,  are  now  parts  of 
the  study  of  the  architect  as  well  as  the  gar- 
dener, and  in  arboriculture  as  well  as  horticul- 
ture the  foresight  and  judgment  of  both  the 
architect  and  landscape-gardener  may  be  profit- 
ably employed.  The  growth  of  useful  timber 
is  a consideration  that  ought  not  to  bo  neglected. 
The  gardener  may  know  of  their  slow  or  rapid 
growth,  and  of  their  paying  value  when  fit  for 
felling.  The  architect  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
their  building  value  for  architectural  anil  mecha- 
nical purposes.  Some  timber  is  only  required 
for  temporary  building  purposes ; others  for 
permanent  uses.  Scaffolding  timber  includes 
one  sort ; carpentry  or  joinery  materials  another. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  sorts  used  in 
mechanism,  tools,  vehicles,  and  various  farming 
and  domestic  uses.  Native-grown  timber  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  rather  circumscribed  iu  its 
building  uses,  owing  to  the  almost  inexhaustible 
forests  still  existing  abroad.  The  architect,  it 
may  be  seen,  if  he  be  true  to  his  mission,  must 
of  necessity,  as  the  world  progresses,  be  more 
than  a designer  of  houses.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  only  a perfect  acquaintance  with  styles 
and  orders,  but  he  must  be  more  or  less 
conversant  with  the  order  of  Nature.  “ To 
build  ” has  a wide  signification  ; it  may  apply  to 
the  elevation  of  an  art,  a science,  or  a nation.  It 
is  a component  part  of  civilisation  and  progress, 
and  it  must  therefore  comprise  the  true  accom- 
paniments of  architecture. 

We  might,  if  it  were  desirable,  enumerate 
several  instances  of  modern  natural  English 
gardening  where  it  has  been  associated  with 
architecture,  and  where  both  in  conjunction 
truly  harmonised;  the  gardens  and  landscape 
adding  beauty  to  the  architectural  structure,  and 
it,  in  its  turn,  reflecting  the  charm  of  site  and  sur- 
roundings,  being  at  the  same  time  the  central  and 
primal  object.  The  examples  of  artistic  modern 
gardens  may  be  instanced,  as  those  at  Claremont, 
Stowe,  Esher,  Woburn  Farm,  and  others.  Of 
botanic  gardens,  there  are  many  good  examples 
that  might  be  pointed  to  in  the  kingdom.  Kew, 
of  course,  Eaton  Hall,  Chatsworth,  Trentham, 
and  some  smaller  ones.  Her  Majesty’s  gardens 
at  Frogmore  are  instances  of  well-cared-for  and 
well-arranged  forcing  and  kitchen  gardens, 
where  the  latest  improvements  have  been  ad- 
vantageously carried  out. 

One  other  point  may  be  alluded  to; — the  rise 
and  growth  of  window-gardening  in  cities.  This 
is  an  art  that  the  architect  should  commend  and 
aid,  particularly  in  overcrowded  cities.  Flower- 
pots,  in  the  windows  of  the  poor,  filled  with 
flowers  and  breathing  a rich  perfume  in  many  of 
our  courts  and  alleys,  is  not  only  a pleasing  and 
exhilarating  sight  to  the  pallid  and  weary. worn 
worker,  but  it  is  without  doubt  a useful  disin- 
fectant. Window  gardening  should  be  encouraged 
among  our  working  classes,  and  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  flowers.  The 
life  of  flowers  in  the  dwellings  of  our  people  is 
human  care  and  human  purity.  If  these  con- 
ditions exist  not,  window  gardening  is  not  only 
a failure,  but  a nuisance;  for  the  neglect  of 
flowers,  like  the  neglect  of  the  poor  man’s 
children,  will  end  in  disease  and  decay. 

In  the  interest  of  human  happiness  and  sani- 
tary science  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  love  of 
flowers  may  always  exist,  and  that  tho  art  of 
gardening  iu  all  its  branches,  from  the  landscape 
to  the  wiudow-cill,  will  grow  and  blossom,  and 
bear  further  fruit  in  its  honourable  association 
with  the  future  of  architecture. 


ALBERT  HALL  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS. 

We  supplement  our  recent  notice  of  the 
Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  new 
Buildings  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1871  * with  a plan,  showing  part  of  the  latter, 
and  their  connexion  by  means  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  with  the 
Albert  Hall.  The  new  buildings,  as  we  stated, 
are  at  the  back  of  the  arcades,  on  each  side  of 
the  HorticuUnral  Gardens. 


• See  p.  977,  ante. 


THE  KEVENUE  BOARD  BUILDINGS,  MADRAS. Mk.  R.  F.  Chisholm,  Aechitect. 
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THH  llEVENHE  BOARD  BUILDINGS  IN 
MADRAS. 

The  Revenue  Board  Bandings  in  Madras  stand 
adjacent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Nawabs  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  latter  strnctnre,  which  is  now 
used  as  a college,  is  constructed  in  the  mixed 
Hindoo-Mahomedan  style  so  common  in  the 
south  of  India  5 and  although  much  of  the  detail 
is  meaningless,  and  much  objectionable,  the 
general  effect  of  the  exterior  (which  is  coloured 
dark  red  and  white),  is  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  many  buildings  subsequently  erected  by 
Anglo-Indians.  The  Government  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  extensive  alterations  and 
additions,  and,  by  the  desire  of  his  excellency 
Lord  Napier,  these  works  have  been  carried 
out  so  as  to  assimilate  the  Revenue  Board 
buildings  with  the  older  adjacent  structure. 
Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Government  architect,  while 
keeping  to  the  general  lines  of  the  old  struc- 
ture, has  taken  his  details  and  many  forma 
from  purer  types  of  the  style,  and  superior  ma- 
terials have  enabled  him  to  adopt  a much  lighter 
form  of  construction.  When  the  offices  have 
been  completed,  the  outlay  will  scarcely  be  felt, 
as  the  amount  of  rent  now  paid  by  Government 
for  private  offices  represents  capital  equal  to  the 
expenditure  involved. 

Tho  material  is  the  fine  polished  chunam  of 
this  coast,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description. 

The  buildiug  finds  favour  iu  the  locality  3 
both  Europeaus  and  natives  seem  to  take  a 
general  interest  in  its  progress,  and  Lord  Napier, 
in  a lecture  delivered  there  some  time  back,  and 
to  which  we  referred,  makes  the  following  allu- 
sion to  it : — 

“The  Government  has  endeavoured,  with  the 
advice  of  an  aocoinpliahed  architect,  to  exhibit 
in  the  improvements  at  the  Revenue  Board  an 
example  of  tho  adoption  of  the  Mussulman 
style  to  contemporaneous  use.  Mr.  Chisholm 
would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  and  condemn  the 
material  which  has  been  forced  upon  him  by 
necessities  to  which  we  are  still  subjected,  but 
his  design  will  be  a practical  demonstration  of 
the  views  which  I have  here  advocated.  He  has 
paid  the  first  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  past  5 
he  has  set  the  first  example  of  a revival  in 
native  art  which  I hope  will  not  remain  un- 
appreciated and  unfruitful.” 


ON  “ THE  STUDYOF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,” 
BY  PROFESSOR  KINGSLET. 

A LARGE  audience,  including  almost  all  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  the  town,  assembled  at 
the  Townhall,  Reading,  to  hear  a lecture  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley, 
Canon  of  Chester,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen. 
The  well-known  ability  of  the  lecturer,  as  well 
as  the  interesting  subject  of  the  lecture,  com. 
bined  to  make  the  occasion  more  than  nsnally 
attractive ; and  althongh  the  lectm-e  was  rather 
brief,  it  was  thronghont  full  of  eloquence,  origi- 
nality, and  learning.  The  lecture  was  given  in 
connexion  with  the  Parochial  Assooiations  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
and  is  reported  in  the  local  Mermry,  from  which 
we  quote. 

Professor  Kingsley  said, — I am  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cast  that  you  are  making 
a move  in  the  direction  of  Physical  Science  and 
Physical  Science  Classes  5 for  the  longer  I live 
and  the  older  I grow,  the  more  convinced  I am 
that  physical  science  should  be  taught  nob  only 
to  men,  but  also  to  women.  If  I bad  the  ohoioe, 
I would  rather  teach  it  to  women  than  to  men, 
for  reasons  which  I cannot  now  stop  to  give. 
And  why  do  I say  this  ? Simply  to  get  people 
into  a scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  I hold  to 
be,  next  to  moral  worth,  the  moat  important 
element  in  human  nature.  If  anybody  says,  I 
want  amusement : work  is  very  dull,  and  I want 
something  to  excite  my  imagination  and  my 
sense  of  humour  3 1 want  poetry,  a good  langh, 
or  a good  game  of  play,  I fully  agree  with  him. 
There  is  no  better  medicine  for  the  hard-worked 
body  and  mind  than  a good  laugh,  but  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  study  of  physical  science 
and  natural  history  to  interfere  with  genial 
hilarity.  Some  serious  persons  used  to  accuse 
ns,  of  the  British  Association,  and  especially  us 
of  the  Red  Lion  Club,  with  lashing  our  tails 
and  roaring  rather  too  much,  and  of  being  some- 
what too  fond  of  fun  after  the  abstruse  papers 
of  the  day  were  over;  but  as  a harmless  amuse- 
naenb,  I know  of  no  study  to  be  compared  with 
natural  history,  as  I have  found  it.  I have: 


known  working  men  who,  in  the  most  smoky  of 
cities,  have  got  their  minds  elevated  and  their 
hearts  enlarged  by  going  into  the  country  to 
make  collections  of  plants  and  birds  and  other 
specimens  of  natural  history.  I should  re- 
commend that  to  the  wise  men  in  this  town. 
It  does  seem  strange  to  me  that  people  who 
will  only  live  here  a few  years  live  as  monks 
or  nuns : it  does  seem  strange  to  me  — and 
stranger  the  longer  I live, — that  people  shonld 
be  so  careless  of  the  constitution  of  this  planet, 
and  of  those  laws  on  which  depend  the  health 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  Now  I know 
some  persons  will  say,  what  need  is  there  for 
US  to  study  science  ? we  shall  be  sure  to  profit 
by  the  discoveries  of  others.  I reply,  that  to 
profit  by  other  men’s  discoveries  when  you  do 
not  pay  for  them  is  nob  a very  noble  or  gene- 
rous state  of  mind.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
fattening  ox,  who  allows  the  farmer  to  house 
and  feed  him,  provided  he  may  lounge  in  his 
stall  and  not  be  disturbed.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  in  the  two  cases, — the  farmer  may 
repay  himself  by  eating  the  ox,  whereas  the 
scientific  man  cannot  repay  himself  by  eating 
you.  As  to  mankind  thriving  by  common  sense, 
that  is  too  old  a cant  for  me  to  listen  to  any 
more,  because  mankind  has  never  used  that 
common  sense  regulated  by  science.  In  no  age 
or  country  has  mankind  been  guided  by  the 
sense  of  which  they  have  talked.  Nonsense, 
not  sense,  conceit  and  mad  infatuation  have  led 
mankind  to  crimes,  misery,  wars,  famine, 
poverty,  disease,  waste  of  life,  labour,  capital, 
soil,  manure,  till,  as  in  the  Levant,  whole  conn- 
tries  have  been  ruined  for  ever.  All  because 
man  will  not  obey  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe,  which  are  all  around  us  like  walla  of 
iron  or  adamant,  or  like  some  vast  mass  of 
machinery,  the  wheels  of  which,  if  we  English 
people  cannot  atop  to  study,  will  crush  us,  as 
they  have  done  other  nations,  to  powder.  Very 
difficult  to  calm  is  outraged  nature.  Very  true 
are  tho  words  of  Scripture,  “ It  is  a fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  tho  hands  of  the  living  God.” 
As  the  poet  has  said, — 

“ Though  the  mills  of  God  griud  slowlj 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 

Though  with  patience  lie  stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  grinds  He  all." 

“Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  Me,  and  showing  mercy  onto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  my 
commandments.”  Now  it  is,  I believe,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  the 
world  is  learning  more  and  mono  the  importance 
of  physical  science,  and  learning  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  physical  science,  or,  as  Bacon 
has  said,  “ to  the  voice  of  God  revealed  in 
facts.”  Oh ! that  I could  see  every  young 
mother  in  this  hall  taught  the  rudiments  of 
physical  science,  the  science  of  sanitary  reform 
on  which  you  good  people  of  Reading  have  been 
working  very  honestly  of  late,  to  get  your  town 
cleansed  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  disease, — a 
question  of  importance  beyond  our  highest  con- 
ception. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  world  is  not 
exhausted,  and  I bolieye  that  not  one-tenth  of 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  the  world  is  yet  known. 
Supposing  any  of  you  should  be  bound  to  spend 
all  your  lives  here  in  Reading,  and  never  know 
anything  but  tho  hedgerow  plants  between  here 
and  Pangbourne,  if  yon  had  a knowledge  of 
botany  you  would  see  a great  deal  more  in  that 
hedgerow  than  you  do  now.  The  microscope 
will  reveal  wonders  which  will  first  amuse  you, 
then  surprise,  and  then,  I hope,  awe  yon,  when 
you  see  that  smallness  interferes  in  no  way  with 
development ; or,  as  it  baa  been  said,  that 
“nature  is  the  greatest  in  that  which  is  least.” 
Then,  if  you  go  on  and  select;  the  mosses,  the 
lichens,  the  fungi,  or  even  look  into  your  own 
water-butt  after  a week’s  drought,  and  try 
what  the  microscope  will  reveal  to  you  there, 
and  those  wondrous  atoms  which  seem  to  defy 
all  investigation,  will  you  not  have  gained  some 
sort  of  wisdom  ? 


NEW  MARKETS  AND  TOWN-HALL, 
ABERGAVENNY. 

The  New  Markets  and  Town-hall  at  Aberga- 
venny are  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  building  is  erected  in  the  native 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  Corn 
Exchange,  &3.,  being  built  of  red  brick.  The 
ground  plan,  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  is 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  markets, 
approached  by  a spacious  entrance  from  Cross- 


street,  and  also  at  the  rear  from  Market-lane, 
with  a central  gangway  and  stalls  on  each  side, 
and  also  butchers’  and  fish  stalls  at  the  side.  On 
the  right-hand  aide  there  is  a space  for  earthen- 
ware, with  lock-up  stalls,  stands  for  unloading 
vegetables,  stores  for  goods  in  sacks,  &o.,  with 
separate  entrance  to  same,  collector’s  office,  &o. 
On  each  aide  of  the  entrance  to  the  markets  are 
two  shops.  There  is  also  a third  smaller  shop, 
with  entrance  from  Market-lane.  The  roof  over 
the  markets  is  of  iron.  The  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  arranged  as  offices,  with  a large  hall 
or  assembly-room  on  the  npper  floor.  The  chief 
entrance  is  from  Cross-street,  through  a doorway 
112  ft.  high  to  the  apex,  surmounted  with  a 
clock  tower.  Ascending  the  chief  staircase, 
which  is  of  stone  and  amply  wide,  there  are 
collector’s,  overseer’s,  Excise,  and  clerks’  offices, 
large  county  clnb-room,  commissioners’  room, 
and  reading-room,  with  communication  from  the 
overseer’s  office  to  the  Corn  Exchange.  The 
assembly-room  over  the  offices  is  75  ft.  by  45  ft., 
and  35  feet  high,  with  coved  ceiling. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
7,0001.  It  is  being  carried  out  under  tho  suporin- 
tendenceof  Messrs.  Wilson  & Wilcox,  architects, 
London  and  Bath,  whose  design  was  chosen 
from  amongst  others  in  a public  oompetition. 
Mr.  Moreland,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  contractor; 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Hind  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  market  portion  of  the  building  was  opened 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1870,  and  its  entire 
area  is  18,730  superficial  feet. 

The  Corn  Exchange  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
used  as  a Freemasons’  hall. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  TOWN 
HALL,  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

The  erection  of  the  Melbonrne  new  Town-hall, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  is  now  complete,  and  the  in- 
auguration has  been  celebrated  with  great  6dai. 

The  attention  of  the  city  council  was  drawn 
in  1862,  '63,  and  ’61,  to  the  fact  that  the  frag- 
ment of  a building  which  daring  the  ten  previous 
years  had  served  the  purposes  of  a town-hall  was 
too  small. 

The  council  thereupon  adopted  resolntions  to 
the  effect  that  premiums  should  be  offered  for 
designs  for  the  completion  of  the  then  existing 
building,  at  a cost  of  25,0001. 

The  design  considered  the  best  of  those  sub- 
mitted was  by  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  of  Mel- 
bourne, architects,  to  whom  the  first  prize  of 
2001.  was  awarded.  The  next  in  order  of  merit 
was  by  Mr.  John  Michael  Barry,  of  Melbourne, 
architect,  who  received  the  second  prize  of  501. 

These  designs,  however,  although  treated  as 
complying  with  the  condition  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure  should  not  exceed  a cost  of 
25,0001.,  made  evident  the  facts, — 1,  That  that 
sum  was  inadequate  3 and  2.  That  the  building, 
if  completed  upon  the  land  then  owned  by  the 
corporation,  would  still  be  insufficient  for  the 
reqairements  of  the  oity.  The  council  there- 
upon turned  its  attention  to  extending  the  area 
of  ground  forming  the  original  Crown  grant  for 
the  purposes  of  a town-hall,  and  partly  by 
arrangement  with  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  partly  by  pnrchase,  the  site  was  increased 
from  a quadrangle,  with  a frontage  of  156  ft. 
3 in,  to  Swanston-streeb,  by  118  ft.  to  Collins- 
street,  to  one  of  180  ft.  3 in.  to  the  former 
street,  by  148  ft.  10  in.  to  the  latter,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  an  acre  3 and  upon  this  it  was  re- 
solved to  erect  an  entirely  new  building.  Prin- 
cipally with  a view  of  providing  funds  for  this 
purpose,  the  borrowing  powers  conferred  by  law 
upon  the  corporation  wore  exercised  by  tho 
negotiation  of  a loan  for  100,0001.  upon  deben- 
tures, bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 
Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes  were  retained  as  archi- 
tects, and  on  September  30,  1867,  a tender  to 
erect  the  present  building,  according  to  designs 
prepared  by  them,  and  for  the  sum  of  62,5007^, 
was  received  from  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Cain,  and 
accepted. 

The  building,  as  to  its  arohitecture,  is  a 
Renaissance  treatment  of  the  Classio.  It  con- 
sists of  a principal  order  of  Corinthian  columns 
standing  on  a high  basement,  and  surmounted 
by  an  attic  of  irregular  outline.  The  principal 
order  is  divided  into  two  stories,  making,  with 
the  basement  and  attic,  four  stories  in  all. 

The  main  front  to  Swanston-sbreet  comprises 
fire  architectnral  divisions,  a centre  and  two 
end  pavilions,  and  two  flanks  5 the  flanks  of 
three-quarter  attached  columns,  and  the  pavilions- 
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of  piJasterB,  the  right-hand  pavilion  being  car- 
ried np  and  ^pciing  a tower  of  I'lO  ft.  in 
height.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre, 
approached  by  a double  flight  of  steps.  The 
Collins-street  front  is  similarly  divided,  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  great  hall  being  in  the 
centre. 

As  to  the  interior,  the  basement  is  occnpied 
by  fireproof  mnniment-rooma,  a courtyard,  the 
city  surveyor  and  other  out-door  officers’  offices  5 
the  first-floor  by  the  town-clerk’s  and  city  tren- 
Qorer’s  offices,  committee-room,  the  great  hall, 
and  its  retiring-rooms. 

The  second-floor  comprises  the  council-cham- 
ber, the  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  mayor,  committee-rooms,  library,  and 
rooms  for  aldermen  and  councillors. 

The  supper-room,  housekeeper’s  apartments, 
kitchen,  &c.,  are  upon  the  attic  story. 

The  tower  has  three  upper  stages  devoted  to 
cloak-3X)om,  belfry,  &o. 

The  dimensions  of  the  large  hall  are  175  ft. 
long,  75  ft.  wide,  and  65  ft.  high,  with  galleries 
around  three  sides,  and  an  orchestra  on  the 
remaining  side,  forming  the  front  of  the  reoess 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  large  organ,  which 
is  now  in  coarse  of  oonstruotion  by  Messrs.  Hill 
&,  Sons,  of  London,  at  an  estimated  coat,  when 
erected,  of  upwards  of  5,000i. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  with  its  fittings  and 
furniture,  inclusive  of  tbo  amount  just  men- 
tioned, of  the  estimated  cost  of  a tower-clock, 
and  of  the  cost  of  purchase  of  a strip  of  land 
lying  between  this  building  and  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  maybe  stated  at  somewhat  less  than 
lOO.OOOZ. 


few  particulars.”  I have  always  done  my  best 
to  comply,  I must  say,  the  applicants  were  not 
hard  to  please.  When  left  to  their  own  resources, 
I generally  found  the  description  worthless. 
The  general  public  are  not  particular,  so  long  as 
their  blissful  ignorance  of  arohitecture  is  not 
rudely  dispelled.  It  pleases  the  church  com- 
mittee, so  long  as  there  is  a little  paragraph 
about  their  “ gratuitous  ” exertions  attached.  It 
pleases  the  minister,  so  long  as  his  “ indefatig- 
able labours”  and  “eloquent  appeals”  are 
chronicled.  It  pleases  the  builder,  so  long  as 
his  balances  are  as  safe  as  his  compliments  are 
sure ; and,  lastly,  it  pleases  the  architect,  per- 
force, particularly  if  it  has  pleased  everybody 
else  connected. 

To  be  serious,  will  tbe  day  ever  come  when 
people  will  have  the  common  honesty  to  cease 
writing  and  speaking  of  things  of  which  they 
know  next  to  nothing  ? Teeii.e  Filius. 

P.S. — Standing  on  a scaffold  one  morning, 
giving  directions  to  some  workmen,  I was 
accosted  by  the  “slashing  fine-art  critio”  of  a 
leading  journal.  He  was  in  the  company  of  a 
university  man.  “ What  will  be  the  style  of  the 
building  ? ” said  our  critic.  As  I was  very  busy, 
my  answer  was  confined  to  the  utterance  of  the 
single  word,  “ Nondesorlpt.”  My  reply  was 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  critio  and  his  friend, 
who  waited  for  no  further  particulars,  but  passed 
on,  in  a seeming  fog  as  to  how  best  he  could 
describe  a style  that  had  no  place  in  his  glossary 
of  apt  quotations. 


RE  LEATHERHEAD. 

Sir, — You  some  time  ago  inserted  a letter  on 
the  sanitary  state  of  Lcatherhead,  in  which  the 
utter  absence  of  any  proper  water  supply  was 
pointed  out  in  terms  not  too  severe  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  since. 

A landowner  in  the  district,  upon  whose  land 
houses  are  being  erected,  took  the  matter  up, 
and  commenced  constructing  works  for  the 
supply  of  his  own  land,  and,  if  the  neighbours 
wished  it,  of  their  tenements  also.  In  the 
Artizan  of  this  month  your  readers  may  see  a 
lengthy  desoription  of  the  “ Baumann’s  Patent 
Bteam  Pump,”  for  the  Leatherbead  Waterworks, 
with  photographs  of  it,  as  it  will  appear  when  in 
operation  at  the  well.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  applied  to  public 
works. 

The  Leatherbead  folks,  however,  prefer  no 
water,  and  its  consequences,  and  actually  sum- 
moned the  contractor  before  the  magistrates  for 
Heaven  alone  knows  what,  for  tbo  magistrates 
could  not  make  out  either,  and  dismissed  the 
summons.  I suppose  thac  they  wish  their  town 
to  get  into  the  same  state  as  Yeovil,  which  yonr 
columns  have  been  exposing  in  all  its  nastiness. 

Whether  the  only  landowner  in  Leatherbead 
who  seems  to  have  any  public  spirit  in  him  will 
go  on  with  his  waterworks,  except  for  the  supply 
of  his  own  land,  after  this  specimen  of  “ neigh- 
bourly" courtesy,  remains  to  be  seen;  but  this, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  future  of  Leather- 
head  depends  on  its  having  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  water,  which  it  has  not  now  from  its  old 
wells,  in  close  proximity  to  the  cesspools.  X. 


AROHITECrS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  article,  “ Architects 
and  the  Puhlio,”  you  truthfully  comment  upon 
the  shallowness  and  ignorance  of  arohiteoture 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  staff  of  our 
ordinary  public  journals.  I have  never  yet  met 
with,  daring  a pretty  long  experience,  even  one 
ordinary  political  newspaper  reporter  or  staff 
writer  who  possessed  any  respectable  knowledge 
of  architectural  details.  I have  not  even  fallen 
across  one  man  with  the  requisite  capacity  to 
properly  describe  the  character  of  publio  build- 
ings, in  a manner  fit  to  pass  muster  among  a 
body  of  mechanics}  and  yet,  as  you  remark, 
these'^  flippant  penmen  think  that  their  few 
flashy  phrases  and  epileptic  commonplaces  onght 
to  be  accepted  as  the  irrevocable  dicta  of  an 
enlightened  opinion.  Sir,  I have  for  twenty 
years  and  upwards  conducted  public  works  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  I can  bear  out  your  obser- 
vations and  the  justness  of  them  by  supple- 
menting them  with  further  proof.  I have  myself 
been  called  upon,  and  worried,  in  the  midst  of 
absorbing  duties,  to  write  for  Mr.  So-and-so  “ a 


THE  IDEXTIFICATIOX  OF  HOUSES  IN 
TOWN  DISTRICTS. 

The  want  of, — nay,  necessity  for, — a complete 
and  scientific  system  for  the  easy  identification 
of  bouses  in  all  town  districts,  has,  in  connexion 
with  registration  and  sanitary  matters,  become 
very  obvious,  and  is  being  still  more  strongly 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  .censns  of  1871. 

Any  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  a uniform 
system  might  be  useful.  Fasts  relating  to  the 
method  of  naming  streets,  and  numbering 
houses,  used  in  Continental  and  American  cities, 
would  also  be  valuable. 


his  solicitors,  aud  a writ  was  issued  upon  the  defendant. 
After  the  writ  bad  been  eerred,  Cook  attempted  to  rectify 
some  of  the  defects,  and  tho  learned  counsel  submitted  to 
the  jury  that  there  was  do  doubt  whatever  that,  as  the 
defendant  had  by  this  act  admitted  that  the  work  was  not 
properly  carried  out,  they  must  give  a verdict  for  tho 
plaintitf;  and  the  only  question  for  their  consideration 
would  be  what  amount  of  damage  had  been  sustained  by 
the  plaintill'.  The  learned  connsel  then  oaUed  witnesses, 
who  confirmed  what  he  had  said,  except  Mr.  Poole,  who 
said  the  defects  were  only  trifles. 

Mr.  ‘VVillis  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  IIo,  however,  first  submitted  to  his  Lordship  that, 
as  the  work  was  to  have  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Poole,  and  that  as  Mr.  Poole  had,  by  his  own  act,  in 
allowing  the  last  instalment  to  bo  paid,  testified  his  satis- 
faction, the  plaintiff  had  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury.  His 
Lordship,  however,  thought  differently,  and  Air.  'Willis 
then  addressed  the  jury  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  He 
contended  that,  as  the  work  had  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  plaintiff's  clerk  of  works,  who  saw  it  clay 
by  day  as  it  progressed,  if  any  objection  could  have  been 
made,  it  should  have  boeu  made  then,  and  not  subae- 
quently.  He  should  call  witnesses,  ho  said,  who  would 
prove  that  the  work  was  done  in  a very  fair  manner 
for  the  class  of  houses,  and  that  the  material  used  was  the 
best  seasoned  timber,  as  they  would  hear  from  the  persons 
who  Bupplied  it  that  they  had  had  it  in  stock  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Tho  real  secret  of  the  whole  affair,  ha 
said,  was  that  tbe  plaintill'  had  made  a mistake  in  building 
houses  for  himself  too  good  for  tho  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  were  erected,  and  as  the  plaintiff  could  not  let  them, 
he  now  sought  to  recover  bis  loss  by  suing  the  defendant. 
Witnesses  were  then  called  who  confirmed  the  view  of 
defendaut. 

The  learned  Judge  then  summed  up,  and  in  doing  so 
said  it  was  a very  unsatisfactory  case  to  try.  Two  sur- 
veyors stated  that  the  work  was  done  very  badly,  and  that 
green  timber  was  used;  while  three  witnesses  said  that 
the  work  was  done  well  with  good  seasoned  timber.  It  was 
not  a case  that  should  be  tried  in  a court  of  Jaw ; any  un- 
prejudiced surveyor,  who  understood  his  business,  could 
have  decided  it  without  auy  trouble.  His  lordship  then 
read  over  the  evidence,  and  commented  on  that  portion 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  work  was  to  be  done  to 
Mr.  Poole’s  satisfaction.  He  added  that  tho  defoadaut 
had  to  a certain  extent  admitted  that  there  were  defects 
in  Ihe  work,  by  promising  to  rectify  them,  and  it  was  a 
question  for  the  jaryto  decile  what  damage  had  been 
sustained  by  tho  plaintiff.  But  if  they  thought  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  their  verdict,  they  would  find 
for  him. 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  a few  minutes,  returned 
a verdict  fur  tbo  dofendant,  with  all  costs. 

Mr.  Joyce  applied  to  his  lordship  for  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  issuing  elocution  for  costs  at 
present;  but  the  learned  Judge  stated  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  be  should  interfere. 


“BATHING  IN  TEE  DRINKING-PLACE,” 

In  reply  to  a letter  in  our  issue  of  the  17th  iost.,  thus 
headed,  Mr.  J.  A.  Carter,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  Bathing  Association,  writes  to  say  “ That  up- 
wards of  lOO.OOOL  have  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
llio  old  works,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  new  (which 
latter  have  been  in  operation  some.time),  and  that  the  old 
works,  with  water  supply,  were  unused  until  the  Local 
Board  liberally  granted  their  use  to  the  Bathing  Associa- 
tion, who  thus  were  enabled  to  provide,  what  by  compe- 
tent judges  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  tho  finest  swim- 
ming baths  in  the  country.” 

" Let  me  whisper,  too,  for  your  correspondent’s  comfort, 
that  tho  bath  water  is  turned  into  the  northern  outfall 
sewer,  aud  only  dUutes  the  sewage," 


QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS  IN  HOUSE- 
BUILDING. 

At  Ihn  sittings  in  tha  Guildhall,  London,  before  Mr. 

Baron  Martin  aud  a common  jury,  a case  affecting  the 
building  trade  has  just  been  tried.  The  plaintiff  was  Air. 

■William  Greeu,  of  London,  and  the  dofendant  Mr.  David 
Cook,  builder,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr.  Joyce  appeared 
for  the  plaintill,  and  Mr.  Wiiliam  Willis,  of  Luton,  ap- 
peared for  tbe  defendant. 

Tho  action  was  bronght  to  recover  300L  damages, 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  con- 
sequence of  defendant  having  performad  in  an  unwork- 
manlike manner,  and  with  improper  materials,  oeriain 
joiners’  and  carpenters’  work  in  four  houses,  called  Glad- 
stone-terrace,  aud  situate  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  which  he 
had  agreed  to  do  for  2HJ.,  in  a workmanlike  manner,  and 
with  proper  materials,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  George 
Poole,  the  architect. 

The  defendant  pleaded  a denial  of  the  broach  of  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Joyce  opened  the  case  on  behalf  of  his  client.  lie  . 

stated  that  tho  plaintiff,  who  was  a tailor  and  ready-made  1 for  some  few  months  it  has  been 
clothier,  carrying  on  business  at  King’s  Cross,  London,  : bring  tho  question  forward, 
was  a native  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  aud,  having  saved  some  | Much  opposition  to  the  proposal  had  been  anticipated,  on 
money,  was  anxious  to  invest  it  in  freehold  property  in  ! the  ground  that  the  local  authorities  are  already  concerned 
his  native  town.  He  bought  some  land  at  Lamsey,  in  in  thoereotion  of  several  large  public  buildings.  For  Poor- 
Leightou  Buzzard,  and  instructed  Mr.  George  Poole,  an  | law  purposes  the  parish  is  combined  with  Ail  Saints’, 
architect  there,  to  prepare  plans  and  carry  out  the  work  ' l^oplar,  and  St.  Mary,  Stratford,  Bow,  and  the  guardians 
of  buildiDg  some  houses  for  him.  The  bricklayer’s  work  I of  the  Poplar  Union  have  comparatively  recently  entered 
was  to  be  executed  by  a brother  of  the  plaintiff’s,  and  ■ into  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  the  enlargement  and 
tenders  were  advertised  for  the  carpenter's  work,  aud  I alteration  of  their  workhouse,  for  which  the  contract 
the  defendant,  Air.  David  Cook,  a carpenter  and  builder,  I price  is  33,OOOL ; for  the  erection,  in  conjunction  with  the 
at  Leighton  Buzzard,  sent  in  a tonuer  for  3tU,,  which  j Stepney  Union,  of  a pauper  infirmary,  tho_  contract  sum 
was  accepted.  The  contract  prepared  by  Mr.  Foolo  was  j for  this  being  St,'  OOL  ; and  also^  tbe  guardians  have  pur- 
signed,  aud  by  its  terms  the  work  was  to  be  done  with 


PROPOSED  NEW  VESTRY  HALL  FOR 
BROMLEY. 

A MEBTING  of  the  Vestrymen  of  the  parish  of  Bromley, 
St.  Leonard’s  (M.ddletex),  was  held  cn  the  evening  ol  the 
11th  instant,  “to  consider  a proposition  to  erect  a new 
vcstry-hall  for  the  parish."  The  meeting  had  been  well 
canvassed  amongst  the  members  of  the  vestry,  and  a full 
attendance  was  iho  result.  It  should  be  stated  that  tbe 
building  in  which  the  Board  of  Vestrymen  met  for 
business  at  the  present  time  is  inconveniently  small,  and 
’ ’ ■ cuntemplatiou  to 


good  materials,  and  in  a workmanlike  manner,  to  Air. 
Poole’s  satisfaction,  and  the  amount  of  contract  was  to  be 
paid  by  instalments  as  the  work  progressed.  'The  plain- 
tiff, not  living,  in  Leighton  Buzzard,  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work  as  it  went  on  ; but 
he  did  go  down  to  Leighton  occasionally  and  view  it;  but 
as  ho  was  a tailor,  he  did  not  understand  thoroughly 
tho  quality  of  the  timber  used,  or  the  nature  of  tha 
workmanship ; but  still  he  had  his  suspicions  that 
things  were  not  as  they  should  be — the  wood  used  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  green.  The  money  was  paid  to  the 
defendant  by  instalments  as  they  became  due,  by  the 
Eanction  of  Poole,  and  when  the  last  instalment  was  due 
the  plaintiff'  looked  over  the  properly  with  Poole.  There 
were  several  defects,  aud  Poole  and  the  defendant  pro- 
mised that  they  should  be  jiut  right.  Upon  this  under- 
standing the  plantilf  then  paid  tbe  defendant  the  last  in- 
stalment due  upon  the  contract.  The  plaintiff'  was  not 
fortunate  iu  letting  his  houses,  aud  on  several  occasions 
on  his  coming  down  from  London  to  look  at  them  he 
found  that  the  woodwork  had  shrunk  terribly,  and  it  be- 
came quite  certain  that  green  timber  bad  been  nsed,  and 
that  tbe  workmanship  was  of  the  worst  possible  descrip- 
tion. Mr. 'Green  complained  to  Mr.  Cook  and  also  to  Air. 
Poole,  and  was  again  promised  that  the  matter  should  be 


aud  also  the  ,, 
chased  old  Poplar  Workhouse  from  the  trustees  of  the 
parish  for.lO.OOl.'L,  with  which  a newtowa-hallis  beingbuilt. 
Towards  each  of  these  sums  the  parish  has  to  furnish  a 
large  proportion  (about  two-thirds)  of  the  total;  and 
beyond  this  they  are  interested  in  a recent  enlargement  of 
the  extensive  s.-hool  establishment  at  Forest  Gate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  maintained  by  tho  opponents 
to  the  erection  of  a new  vestry-hall  that  the  proposition  is 
an  unwise  one,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  poor-rates,  mainly  on  account  of  tho 
expenditure  eaumerated,  have  for  tha  past  two  years 
been  exceptionally  high. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  tbo  North  London 
Railway  Company  are  willing  to  dispose  of  a piece  of 
land,  tho  dimensions  of  which  wero  67  ft.  by  7o  It,,  for  a 
sum  of  1,350L,  and  which,  with  the  draining,  conveyance, 
and  other  expenses,  would  eventually  cost  about  l,7o01.j 
aud  in  the  event  of  the  suggestion  being  adopted,  it  was 
intended  to  erect  a vestry-hall  thereon,  at  an  outlay  of 
between  o.OCOL  and  G,00uL  The  proposition  was  warmly 
supported  by  Alessra.  Bloll,  Oakley,  and  others,  and  was 
as  persistently  opposed  by  Messrs  idoare,  Laugdvu,  and 
Sheffield  (builder).  Ultimately  the  questiou  was  sub- 
mitted to  a show  of  hands,  when  the  presidiug  chairman 
declared  the  proposal  to  erect  a new  hall  to  be  carried  by 
Much  dissatisfaction  is  manifested  at 


majority  of  one.  - . 

set  right.  Promrsesjof  this  nature  were  made  on  several  j the  result,  and  it  is  proposed  to  convone  a publio  meeting 
occasions,  but  nothing  was  done  by  the  defendant,  and  in  ( of  the  ratepayers,  iu  order  to  protest  against  the  asserted 
October  last  the  plaintiff  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  1 “ unwarrautablo  expenditure." 


Deo.  31,  1870.] 
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I'  THE  ABBEY  MILLS  PUMPING  STATION. 

At  fcbo  meoting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
I Works,  on  Friday,  the  23i-cl  inst., — 

Upon  tlie  Finance  Committee  recommending  payment 
of  3,30(iL  18s.  6d.  to  Mr.  Webster,  as  balance  of  his  bill 
for  the  erection  of  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station, 

Mr.  Rogers  made  some  lengthy  obserrations  upon  the 
\Yay  in  wh'ch  the  contract  was  selected  and  carried  ont. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  such  a large  contract 
as  was  involved  in  the  constrnction  of  the  superstructure 
St  this  station,  amounting  to  225,OCOb,  should  have  been 
given  upon  a schedule  of  prices,  The  promise  that  in- 
duced the  Board  to  consent  to  such  a contract  had  not 
beou  fulflOed,  for  the  works  were  not  completed  by  the 
end  of  ft  year  from  their  commencement.  Several  of  the 
items  appeared  to  him  to  be  particularly  extravagant.  He 
found  that  a two-stall  stable  had  been  built  at  a cost  of 
60OL, — for  whom  was  not  known, — and  without  any  order 
of  the  Board.  The  sum  of  2,300i.  for  the  engineer's  house 
was  extravagant  in  a high  degree,  and  altogether  ont  of 
tho  question.  The  workmen’s  cottages  cost  more  than 
l,00OL  a piece— (no  j it  was  1,06CL,  for  the  four  double 
cottages  cost  8,-lOOL) ; then  the  outlay  was  very  large,  for 
the  polished  mahogany  and  other  flttings.  There  was  a clause 
in  tho  contract  thatlko  contractor  should  himself  furnish 
tho  necessary  machinery;  yet  he  here  found  a chargeof3C2L 
for  a steam  engine,  and  further  charges  for  pumps  and 
some  other  articles.  21,OOOL  for  a reservoir  seemed  a 
very  largo  amount;  the  measurement  and  speoifloution 
of  these  were  a matter  of  easy  exoeutiou,  and  so  the 
matter  might  well  have  been  tendered  for.  Ho  also  found 
2,30U.  put  down  for  surveyor's  charges.  There  was  no 
authority  for  this,  and  it  was  a fact  that  tho  first  item 
under  that  head  hsd  been  cancelled.  Ha  contended  that 
any  surveyor  for  measuring  up  works  should  be  in  the 
employment  and  pay  of  the  Board,  and  not  bo  the  servant 
of  the  contractor.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  Board 
would  not  again  give  away  large  contracts  unless  after  ad- 
vertisement and  tenders. 

_ Mr.  F'owler  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  that  tho  impres- 
sions sought  to  be  conveyed  by  Mr.  Rogers  were  correct ; 
he  had  gone  throngh  the  accounts,  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  about  them.  Ho  concurred,  however, 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  that  it  was  better  to  have  tenders  for 
such  works,  and  that  the  messurements  should  be  checked 
by  the  board's  own  olBcers, 

Mr.  Freeman  defended  tho  cost.  Tho  handsome  struc- 
ture was  a fitting  conclusion  to  the  millions'  worth  of 
work  buried  under  the  ground;  and  the  labourers’ cot- 
tages had  been  built  to  harmonise  with  the  general  struc- 
ture. 

The  payment  was  then  agreed  to. 


THE  INSTITUTE  BLOWING  HOT  AND 
COLD. 

SiK,— The  satyr  in  the  fable  was  wonderfully  astonished 
at  tho  man  who  blew  hot  and  cold.  I suppose  it  must  be 
equal  ignorance  or  simplicity  on  my  part  to  express  sur- 
risc  that  Professor  Donaldson,  honorary  secretary  to  tho 
nstitute,  should  at  a recent  meeting  declare  the  rules  and 
usages  put  forth  by  that  body  as  “incapable  of  proof, 
illegal,  and  unreasonable and  in  a recent  number 
of  vour  jonmal  quota  from  those  very  rules  for  the 
enlightenraeut  of  a very  innocent  inquirer.  If  the  Insti- 
tute rule  about  property  in  the  drawings  is  of  no  force,  by 
what  authority  is  an  architect  to  bo  “ bound  to  furnish  ooo 
set  of  drawings,  and  one  set  of  tracings,  with  duplicate 
Bpecillcation,’'  and  who  need  care  what  foes  bo  can  exact 
from  builders  for  copies  or  for  quantities  ? I advise  every 
inquirer  under  present  eircumstancea  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  his  clients,  taking  proper  care  of  number  one, 
put  in  clauses  in  the  conCitions  of  contract  to  secure  bis 
owu  interests  ss  well  as  those  of  the  builder  and  employer, 
and  he  will  then  have  a “ specisl  contract  ” to  rely  up  m 
of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the  rules  and  usages  wbich 
the  very  men  who  drew  them  up  are  afraid  to  maintain. 

The  members  of  the  London  Builders’  Society  have 
shown  the  simple  and  practical  way  of  dealing  with 
Bimilarmatters.  Having  drawn  up  or  agreed  on  a proper 
set  of  conditions  of  contract  in  which  their  interests  are 
carefully  guarded,  they  agree  not  to  tender  for  any  works 
in  competition,  or  sign  any  contracts,  that  do  not  conform 
to  them.  And  that  no  contract  shall  be  undertaken  by 
any  member  that  has  been  declined  by  another  builder  on 
account  of  non-compliance  with  the  conditions.  But  it 
will  take  half  a century,  at  least,  before  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  will  loam  to  aet  in  this 
vigorous  and  straightforward  manner. 

F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


LIABILITY  OF  LANDLORDS  FOE  SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS. 

A ciSB  of  some  importance  to  owners  and  ocenpiers  of 
houses  has  been  tried  before  Mr.  Marshall,  the  juitge,  aud 
ft  jury,  at  the  Leeds  County  Court.  Mr,  Wm.  Banks,  late 
of  Hewortb,  near  York,  sued  Mr.  John  Jogger,  the  land- 
lord of  some  houses  in  Northfield-sqoare,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Bum  of  18L  138.  6d.  for  alleged  loss  and  damage 
ari.-ing  from  a smoky  house.  The  plaintiff's  case  was,  that 
in  March  last  Mr.  Banks  inspected  a new  house  in  North, 
field-square,  belonging  to  Mr.  dagger,  who  said  that  it  did 
not  smoke.  Mi.  Banks  agreed  to  take  the  house  ut  a 
yearly  rental  of  28L,  aud  went  to  reside  in  it  early  iu 
April.  When  the  fire  in  tho  front  kitchen  was  lighted, 
every  room  in  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  it  was  found  impossible  for  two  persons  to 
seo  each  other.  Mr.  dagger  was  sent  for,  and  ho  tried  to 
remedy  it,  but,  ns  the  plaintiff  said,  “It  did  not  do  a 
penn’orth  of  good."  Plaintiff's  family  found  it  impossible 
to  live  in  the  house,  and  after  about  six  weeks’  occupancy 
they  were  compelled  to  remove.  Iu  ffttiugup  the  premises 
the  plaintiff  bad  incurred  considerable  expense,  and  by  his 
forced  removal  he  sustained  loss  and  damiige  by  injury 
to  furniture,  Itc,  An  examination  of  the  house  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hainsworth,  the  Corporation  Buildings  inspector, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  smoke  it  was  not 
fit  to  live  in.  For  tho  defence,  evidence  was  given  to  the 
effeot  that  recent  examinations  of  thn  premises  during  the 
burning  of  fires  did  not  reveal  any  smoke.  The  judge, 
summing  up,  said  the  real  question  was  whether  the  pre- 
mises were  lit  for  human  habitation.— The  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff'  for  13L  38.  Od.  The  judge 
allowed  costs. 


CONTINUATION  OF  LUDGATE  HILL  TO 
CHEAFSIDE,  NORTH  OP  ST.  PAUL’S, 

As  London  increases,  wibh  its  population  and 
commerce,  the  necessity  for  straight  aud  open 
main  thoroughfares  becomes  more  pressing  and 
important;  and  this,  the  line  of  the  Strand  to 
the  Bank,  may  be  considered  the  main  arterial 
duct  of  the  City. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  opening  ont 
of  tho  causeway  by  St.  Panl’s  Churchyard,  north 
of  the  cathedral,  which  wonld  be  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  Bank,  was  suggested  in  the 
Builder; — the  abatement  of  the  iron  screen 
which  disfigures  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  grand 
architectural  achievement;  and  the  substitution 
of  an  equably  designed  plateau,  fenced  by  a 
less  obstructive  railing  or  balustrade,  and  leaving 
a grand  open  piazza  in  the  centre  of  the  City. 

The  distance  to  be  saved  by  avoiding  the 
circuit  of  St.  Paul’s  wonld  be  over  170  yards; 
and  at  this  point,  where  so  many  great  leading 
streets  concentrate,  the  relief  given  to  exces- 
sive traffic  would  be  immense ; whilst  at 
tho  same  time  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
iron  barricade  would  effect  a wondrous  improve- 
ment on  the  cathedral,  which  might  stand  on  a 
plateau,  raised  above  the  surronnding  routes  of 
intercourse.  The  outside  space  lefts  free  for  public 
user  wonld,  as  in  all  such  instances,  give  dignity 
to  the  Bfcrnotare ; and  the  royal  statue  in  the 
western  front  might  be  inclosed  by  a railing, 
bowed  outward  to  receive  it ; or  it  might  be 
fenced  round,  like  that  of  Charing-oross,  or  any 
of  onr  other  monuments. 

There  are  no  tombs  on  any  bat  the  north  side ; 
and,  as  iu  similar  cases,  these  and  the  mortal 
remains  might  be  transferred  to  a mausoleum, 
for  which  there  is  ample  scope  in  the  extensive 
north-east  angle  of  the  ancient  inclosure. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these  snggestions, 
given  so  long  back,  and  reiterated  in  the  Builder 
in  the  year  1867,  should  have  at  last  found 
favour  from  public  authorities,  and  that  there 
is  now  some  hope  of  letting  St.  Paul’s  stand 
upon  a suitable  platform,  open  to  view  and  to 
access,  and  unobstructive  of  public  convenience. 

The  persistent  purpose  of  the  Corporation  to 
widen  Lndgate-hill  is  steadily  advancing,  and 
will,  when  complete,  render  the  easement  of  St. 
Panl’s  north  Churchyard  route  tho  more  essen- 
tial ; and  now  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  incline 
to  grant  concession,  the  opening  ont  of  a grand 
causeway  might  be  effected  before  the  ensuing 
Christmas.  QuoND.iii. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  SLATE. 

Sir, — If  nob  troubling  you  too  much  with 
another  letter,  I wish  to  say  that  I arrive  at 
quite  a different  conolusion  to  that  of  “ C.  S.” 

Taking  my  last  illustration  as  a basis  of  calcu- 
lation, the  breaking  weight  of  a slab  5 ft.  6 in. 
wide  2 in.  thick,  and  with  a 5 ft.  6 in.  bearing 
(the  size  given  by  “ A Mason  ”),  but  resting  only 
at  each  end,  shonld  not  be  less  than  9 tons  8 owt. 
Now,  the  fact  of  tho  slab  being  circular  would 
not,  I think,  make  it  less  strong,  bub  having  a 
support  all  round  mnatgive  an  immense  accession 
of  strength.  The  hole  in  tho  centre  weakens  the 
slab  undoubtedly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
precludes  the  possibility  of  weighting  it  in  tho 
middle,  which  is,  of  course,  the  point  of  greatest 
leverage.  Alfred  Braby, 


AECHITECTUR4L  QUANTITIES  AND 
ESTIMATES. 

I HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
recent  correspondence  in  the  Builder  in  reference 
to  the  snbjeot  of  quantities  and  estimates,  as  to 
the  responsibilities  attending  them,  and  the  best 
mode  of  securing  accuracy  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
whilst  in  some  quarters  there  has  been  an 
unblushing  desire  to  secure  the  emoluments 
without  taking  any  responsibility,  there  has 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  a timidity  iu  dealing 
with  the  subject,  as  if  there  was  something 
mysterious  and  dangerous  about  it,  wbich  the 
pure-minded  architect  could  scarcely  venture  to 
touch  without  soiling  his  delicate  fingers. 

I may  state  that  I am  an  architect  retired  some 
years  from  general  practice.  I have  therefore  no 
longer  any  personal  interest  in  the  question ; but 
as,  during  a professional  life  of  over  thirty-five 
years,  I have  had  much  to  do  wibh  quantities, 
both  in  buildings  erected  by  myself  and  others, 
probably  a reference  to  my  own  experience,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  principles  involved,  may 
not  be  without  some  little  use. 


Now,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  what  are 
quantities  ? Are  they  not  simply  an  admeasure- 
ment before  the  work  is  done,  in  the  same  way 
as  a measurement  bill  is  an  admeasnrement 
after  the  work  is  completed  ? What  is  there  in 
the  nature  of  things  which  should  lead  to  diffe- 
rent treatment  in  the  one  case  from  the  other  ? 

An  architect  prepares  a design  for  a building, 
which  his  client  wishes  shonld  be  executed  by 
contract.  For  this  purpose  a bill  of  quantities  is 
necessary,  founded  upon  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tion. Now,  an  architect  in  largo  practice  taking 
the  msthetic  and  constructive  part  into  his  own 
hands  could  not  personally  take  ont  the  ad- 
measurements himself,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
either  to  have  a duly-qualified  person  on  his 
staff,  or  to  hand  over  the  task  to  an  outside 
professional  quantity-taker.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  architects  not  so  over-burdened  with 
commissions  as  to  prevent  their  taking  out  the 
quantities  with  their  own  hands.  In  any  of 
these  cases  I contend  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  the  architect  shonld  identify 
himself  with  the  quantities,  and  make  them 
his  own.  I am,  of  course,  supposing  the  ne- 
cessary skill  and  common  honesty  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner.  If  he  has  not  the  former,  h© 
will  most  likely  bum  his  own  fingers  ; and  if  he 
has  not  the  latter,  he  will  barn  the  fingers  of 
other  people.  None  can  be  so  competent  to 
determine  how  all  the  details,  many  of  which  it 
is  impossible  exactly  to  set  forth  either  in  the 
drawings  or  specification,  ought  to  be  carried 
out.  Going  over  the  quantities  also  is  an  ex- 
cellent rdsum^  of  the  progress  of  the  works 
opening  out  the  points  of  construction,  and  find- 
ing  out  the  weak  places,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tuuity  for  correcting  and  revising  before  com- 
mencing operations. 

I would  go  BO  far  as  to  make  the  bill  of  quan- 
tities a part  of  the  contract.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
the  builder  knew  that  for  every  cubic  foot  of 
wood  and  stone  he  puts  into  a building  he  is  sure 
to  get  value  received,  it  would  be  a strong 
inducement  to  reduce  his  tender  to  the  lowest 
figure  possible.  In  winding  np  and  adjusting 
tho  accounts,  an  authorised  and  priced  bill  of 
quantities  is  a wonderful  aid  in  preventing  dis- 
putes and  producing  a satisfactory  result. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  a plan,  as  I 
think,  so  simple  and  rational  ? The  main  ob- 
jection— at  least  the  one  most  frequently  urged, 
is  this.  Blunders  and  mistakes  will  arise,  and 
somebody  must  bo  responsible  for  them.  Tho 
client  will  expect  his  contract  to  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  aud  if  the  architect  takes  out  the 
quantities  he  will,  under  such  circumstances, 
try  to  escape  by  collusion  with  the  builder  in 
saving  the  amount  of  the  mistake  in  some  other 
way,  if  he  does  not  submit  to  pay  the  deficiency 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  Let  ns  see  what  force 
there  is  in  the  case  thus  stated,  and  how  far  the 
evil  would  be  remedied  by  a different  course. 

I have  said  that  in  reasoning  out  the  matter 
we  must  assume  ordinary  skill  in  the  architect. 
If  he  has  not,  he  had  better  refer  the  quantities 
to  somebody  who  has.  If  he  is  competent,  no 
doubt  there  is  risk  of  mistakes  as  there  is  in  all 
human  affairs,  but  generally  speaking  a little 
deficiency  in  one  item  is  balanced  by  a little 
elcess  iu  another,  and  so  the  balance  is  pre- 
served. The  oases  are  exceedingly  rare  in  which 
any  serious  deficiency  exists  in  quantities  taken 
out  by  a skilled  person.  Even  if  it  were  so,  if 
the  client,  for  instance,  has  got  ten  squares  of 
flooring  where  the  quantities  only  specify  five, 
no  right-minded  person  would  take  advantage 
of  an  accident  of  that  kind,  and  rob  the  con- 
tractor of  materials  aud  labour  through  a mer© 
technicality. 

If  a similar  mistake  occurred  in  a measure- 
ment bill  of  work  actually  executed,  the  amount 
would  be  at  onco  allowed.  I confess  I oannot 
see  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  two. 

In  order  to  shield  themselves  from  demands 
for  deficiencies,  a clause  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced by  some  surveyors  at  the  foot  of  the  bill 
of  quantities,  that  they  do  not  warrant  their 
correctness,  which  the  party  tendering  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  testing  at  his  own  expense 
aud  risk.  Anything  more  mean  and  shabby 
than  this  course  can  hardly  be  conceived.  If 
the  quantities  are  tested,  they  must  be  taken 
out  afresh  ; and  if  so,  wbat  is  the  use  of  the  first 
set  ? It  is  a dishonest  device  of  incompetency 
to  gain  the  reward  which  is  due  only  to  skill. 

In  my  own  practice  I have  found  great  advan- 
tages iu  having  an  anthorised  bill  of  quantities 
agreed  to  between  architect  and  contractor,  even 
where  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  contract 
Many  a dispute  or  complaint  is  immediately  s© 
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at  rest  by  reference  to  the  bill,  and  in  tbe  case 
of  deductions  or  substitutions  the  benefit  must 
be  obvious. 

Now  let  ns  see  how  the  present  system  works. 
Where  a building  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  two  surveyors,  one 
chosen  by  the  architect  and  the  other  by  the 
competing  contractors,  the  mode  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  though  I think  that  even  then  it 
would  be  better  that  the  qnantities  should  be 
adopted  and  recognised  by  tbe  architect.  This, 
however,  is  only  the  case  in  very  largo  works. 
In  smaller  ones  sometimes  the  qnantities  are 
taken  out  by  different  surveyors,  and  the  tenders 
are  then  framed  upon  no  settled  or  agreed  basis  j 
sometimes  by  the  architect,  who  shirks  all 
responsibility,  but  who,  nevertheless,  pockets 
the  commission.  In  some  cases  the  builder  or 
his  clerk  takes  his  own  quantities  : hence  the 
enormous  and  discreditable  differences  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  tenders.  Now,  in  all  these 
instances,  the  prudent  builder,  who  wishes  to 
pay  his  way,  and  avoid  ruin,  is  obliged  to  add  a 
certain  percentage  for  risk  and  contingencies, 
which,  when  it  is  nob  really  required,  is  so  much 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  client  without 
return. 

To  sum  up  all,  I think  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
long  run,  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  that 
mutual  distrust,  suspicion,  and  attempt  to  over- 
reach frustrate  their  own  object,  and  that  the 
interests  of  client,  contractor,  and  architect  will 
be  beat  served  by  a spirit  of  fairness,  honour, 
and  mutual  good  feeling.  J.  A.  P. 


BLOOMSBURY. 

The  large  stone  statue  on  the  top  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury,  of  the  king  who 
was  made  “ the  head  of  the  steeple,”  recently 
showed  such  unmistakable  signs  of  being  unsafe 
that  scaffolding  has  now  been  erected  round  the 
spire,  so  that  its  secnrity  may  be  seen  to. 

A few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  angle  “ acorns  ” 
from  amongst  the  dentils  of  the  Ionic  cornice  of 
the  British  Museum  fell  to  the  ground ; since 
then  scaffolding  has  been  erected  from  the 
ground  at  each  angle,  so  that  the  security  of  the 
other  acorns  may  be  attended  to.  We  should 
have  thought  a banging  scaffold  from  the  top  of 
the  cornice  would  have  been  suffioient  without 
the  expense  of  a high  scaffold  from  the  ground 
at  every  angle. 


SCULPTURE  AND  LEARNING. 

Mr.  Rusktn,  as  Slade  Professor  at  Oxford,  has 
been  lecturing  on  sculpture.  He  maintained 
that  the  world  has  only  twice  seen  a perfect 
school  of  sculpture, — in  the  fifth  century  before 
Ghrist  in  Athens,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
of  the  present  era  in  Florence.  He  said, — 

The  real  secret  of  the  snccess  of  the  Greek  and 
Florentine  artists  is,  that  they  were  gentlemen, 
in  the  best  sense.  In  England  we  have  a theory 
that  the  clown  should  produce  art,  and  the 
gentleman  look  at  it.  The  rule  of  all  really  good 
art  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  true 
artist  must  be  a cultivated  gentleman  5 in  fact^ 
the  special  characteristics  which  tended  to 
develop  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Florence,  are 
those  which  principally  raise  and  cultivate  the 
mind  of  man  : — 

1.  The  capability  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  as  the  highest  state  of  manhood. 
This  element  was  one  which  shone  forth  promi- 
nently alike  in  Greek  and  Medimval  gentlemen. 

2.  Obedience  to  seen  and  unseen  authority. 
The  love  of  law,  the  submission  to  those  set  over 
them,  was  strong  in  Greek  times,  and  still 
stronger  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Habitual  living  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  of  death  regarded  as  the  end  of  life,  not  as 
the  beginning  of  a new  existence.  Death  was 
accepted  as  an  evil,  but  it  was  regarded  without 
horror. 

4.  Purity  of  the  pattern  of  love.  In  this 
respect  the  Florentine  school  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  Greek ; for,  although  the  Greeks  dwelt  on 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  love,  yet  the  absolnte 
necessity  of  purity  in  the  highest  love  was  an 
essentially  Christian  idea. 

5.  Imaginative  or  actual  dwelling  in  the  pre- 
sence of  pure  spirits.  The  Greek  pictured  to 
himself  the  gods  dwelling  among  men  3 to  the 
Christian  his  belief  was  a living  and  a present 
reality.  But  the  Greek  had  no  idea  of  receiving 
from  these  spirits  pardon  and  the  forgiveness  of 
tis  sins  3 so  that  hope  and  humility  were  im- 
possible to  him.  Here  again  the  Florentine 


school  was  at  an  advantage.  In  Giotto’s  “ Hope  ” 
we  have  a typical  representation  of  the  first 
of  these  virtues '3  iu  Filippo  Lippi’s  “ Annuncia- 
tion,” of  the  second. 

It  was  vexatious  to  hear  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the 
midst  of  eloquence,  teaching  snoh  pernicious 
rubbish  as  this, — that  men  who  come  to  the 
University  for  the  sake  of  lucrative  knowledge, 
and  set  before  themselves  in  their  studies  a de- 
sire to  learn  what  is  practically  useful  in  life, 
and  what  enables  them  to  rise  above  their 
neighbours,  are  not  lovers  of  true  honour  or  of 
true  learning. 


GRANT  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL, 
LITCHBOROUGH. 

At  a public  meeting  held  at  Towcester,  it  was 
resolved  to  carry  into  effect  an  object  which  the 
late  Mr,  Grant  had  for  some  years  contemplated 
— the  erection  of  a parochial  school  at  Litch- 
borough,  for  which  he  had, indeed, reserved  asite. 
A committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Towcester  was  formed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  building  is  now  completed  and 
ready  for  use.  The  site  is  near  the  church  and 
the  rectory,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Towcester 
and  Farthingstono  roads  with  that  leading  to 
Northampton.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
red  ironstone.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  the 
Early  English  period.  The  windows  are  pointed, 
and  filled  with  casements  which  open  wide  for 
ventilation  3 the  gables  overhang,  and  are  fitted 
with  ornamental  barge  boards  and  finials.  Over 
the  principal  or  boys’  porch  is  a stepped  gable 
and  bell-turret  3 and  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
elevation  is  another  gable,  containing  the  in- 
scription engraved  on  white  Mansfield  stone.  A 
doorway  and  porch  are  provided  for  the  girls’ 
entrance  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building. 
The  schoolroom  has  an  open  roof,  ceiled  at  the 
level  of  the  collar-beam,  the  part  above  being 
constructed  for  ventilation.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  three  bays,  and  the  trasses  have 
ornamental  ribs  springing  from  stone  corbels  in 
the  wall.  The  walls  have  a lining,  4 ft.  high 
from  the  floor,  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
which  is  continued  all  round  the  room.  The 
fittings  are  the  patent  folding  desks  and  seats, 
supplied  by  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  builder,  Bugbrock,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  T, 
Heygate  Vernon,  of  London.  The  school  is  cal- 
culated  for  seventy  children,  and  the  total  cost, 
including  architect’s  commission  and  incidental 
expenses,  will  be  about  350i. 


DHULEEP  SINGE’S  NEW  RESIDENCE. 

Elvedox  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  his  High- 
ness Prince  Dhuleep  Singh,  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion to  admit  of  the  Maharajah  occupying 
it.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Italian  style,  but  the 
interior,  by  the  Prince’s  wish,  has  been  fi.DiBhed 
in  tbe  Indian  style.  The  elaborate  ornaments 
being  as  yet  devoid  of  colour  and  gilding  do  not 
show  to  full  advantage.  The  entrance-hall,  of 
ample  size,  is  snrronnded  with  an  arcade.  The  ' 
arches,  onsped,  and  columns  are  profusely  orna- 
mented, the  arch  spandrels  being  filled  with 
rosettes  and  foliage  3 and  the  soffits  of  arches 
with  similar  elaborate  work.  The  ceiling  is ' 
divided  into  compartments  by  means  of  beams 
which  are  richly  panelled,  and  supported  by 
corbels.  Tbe  several  compartments  of  the  ceil- 
ing are  covered  with  raised  ornament,  the  designs 
being  varied.  The  chimney-piece,  not  yet  fixed, 
is  of  elaborate  design  in  white  marble.  Across 
the  hall,  and  forming  a lobby  thereto,  is  a glazed 
screen  of  fanciful  character,  the  glass  in  it  being 
frosted,  and  embossed  with  a Sowing  charac- 
teristic Indian  pattern.  I he  centre  part  of  the 
floor  is  boarded  (to  be  covered  with  an  Eastern 
carpet),  ronnd  which  is  a margin  3 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
of  marble  and  richly  colonred  encaustic  tiles, 
made  expressly  for  this  hall. 

Adjoining  the  entrance-hall  is  the  grand  stair- 
case of  polished  marble,  inlaid,  the  rises  of 
stops  having  a leaf  ornament  sunk  upon  them. 
The  soffits  of  steps  are  moulded,  and  those  of  the 
landings  have  sunk  panels  and  flower  ornaments. 
The  stair  balustrade  is  of  cast  iron.  This  stair- 
case goes  np  to  the  second  floor,  and  on  each 
story  are  enriched  cusped  archways,  leading  to 
the  corridors,  &c.  The  dining-room  is  of  ample 
dimensions,  and  the  ceiling  is  formed  into  panels 
of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  bat  making  a general 
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uniform  design,  with  connectional  foliage  in  relief, 
the  lesser  ones  having  small  convex  mirrors  (of 
which  there  are  about  400)  in  the  centre.  This 
room  has  also  a rich  cornice.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  of  inlaid  white  marble,  bat  the  room 
is  at  present  in  an  unfinishsd  state. 

The  drawing-room  ceiling  is  divided  by  beams, 
enriched  with  panelling  on  soffits,  and  has  large 
cusped  Indian  panels  with  floriated  ornament, 
but  as  yet  has  much  unoccupied  space  to  be 
presently  filled  in  by  a peculiar  Indian  mode 
of  decoration,  for  which  probably  artists  will 
have  to  bo  procured  from  the  East.  The  walls 
of  this  room  will  be  covered  with  Indian 
embroidery,  let  into  moulded  panels,  similar  to 
the  a6joining  library. 

The  boudoir  is  the  only  one  which  preserves 
tbe  character  of  the  exterior  of  the  mansion. 
The  decorations  of  the  ceilings,  &c.,  are  in 
Carton  Pierre,  by  Bookbinder.  "The  modelling 
alone  of  the  ornaments  in  the  apartments 
described  is  said  to  have  cost  8,0001.  The  upper 
part  of  the  house  will  be  dependent  mostly  on 
coloured  decoration,  and  most  of  the  rooms  are 
already  richly  fu'.nished  iu  the  Oriental  style. 

The'  works  have  been  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Norton,  architect,  by 
Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray’s-inn-road.  Mr.  G.  Wall 
is  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Bash  superintending 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Thacker 
is  the  surveyor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bernard  Castle. — St.  Mary’s  Church  has  been 
restored  and  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The 
tower,  which  seemed  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the 
whole  fabric,  is  still  left  untouched,  and  must 
remain  so  until  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  for 
its  entire  reconstruction.  In  its  present  state, 
propped  up  with  crutches,  it  has  such  an  ill 
effect  with  the  other  part  of  the  building,  that 
this  alone  is  a sufficient  incentive  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  provide  the  requisite  sum 
for  that  purpose  3 because,  until  this  is  done,  the 
peal  of  eight  bells  will  be  of  very  little  use,  as 
they  cannot  be  rung  on  account  of  the  instability 
of  the  steeple.  The  foundations  of  the  body  of 
the  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  recon- 
structed or  underpinned,  and  a channel  made 
ronnd  tbe  outside  to  carry  off  the  water  into  a 
drain,  and  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side 
partially  lowered,  whilst  that  on  the  south  has 
been  levelled  and  laid  out.  The  west  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  contained  the  piincipal  entrance- 
door,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  3 a large  window 
inserted,  and  the  door  reconstructed  in  ihe 
original  south  porch  entrance.  The  ponderous 
west  gallery,  and  that  which  occupied  the  upper 
part  of  the  north  transept,  have  been  pulled 
down,  and  open  benches  of  American  pine  fixed 
in  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  with  which  arrange- 
ment  there  will  be  but  very  little  loss,  as  the 
former  were  calculated  to  seat  about  669,  whilst 
the  present  arrangement  will  seat  623  adults, 
allowing  20  in.  to  each.  The  whole  of  the  vaults 
inside  the  church  have  been  removed,  the  floor 
lowered  a few  feet  (iu  doing  which  some  loads 
of  bones  and  skulls,  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  inside  the  church  during  the  progress  of 
the  former  restoration  were  discovered),  and 
covered  8 in,  thick  with  concrete,  over  which 
encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid  j and  in  the 
place  of  the  old  warming- apparatus  two  pa- 
tent Gill  air-stoves  and  the  requisite  air-flues 
in  connexion  therewith  have  been  fixed.  In 
place  of  tbe  elliptical  arch  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  arcade,  two  semicircular  arches 
have  been  built,  to  correspond  with  the  others. 
The  east  wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  and  a window  inserted,  similar 
to  the  one  destroyed  in  1815,  together  with  two 
smaller  ones  in  the  south  wall,  similor  in  design 
to  the  east  and  west  windows.  The  greater 
part  of  the  outer  south  transept  wall  has  also 
been  rebuilt,  and  a stained-glass  window,  pro- 
cured by  public  subscription,  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Canon  George  Dugard, 
perpetual  curate  of  the  parish.  An  organ- 
chamber  has  been  constracted  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  transept,  adjoining  the  north  part  of 
the  chancel,  and  an  organ,  built  by  Mr.  Brindley, 
of  Sheffield,  has  been  fixed  in  place  of  the  old 
one.  The  surpliced  choir  now  occupy  the  chancel, 
for  whom  oak  benches  have  been  provided  by 
Mr.  Snaith,  of  Darlington.  The  flooring  is  of 
encaustic  tiling  3 whilst  that  inside  the  brazen 
communion-rail  is  glazed.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  re-roof  the  whole  place,  the  timbers 
being  found  very  rotten  in  certain  parts,  and 
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tbo  leading,  wliich,  by  injudicious  repairing,  was 
rendered  almost  useless  for  turning  water,  has 
been  relaid.  The  church  is  lighted  by  gas,  sup- 
plied by  brass  standards.  The  contract  for  the 
mason’s  work  was  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  Ilepworth, 
of  Barnard  Castle.  The  plumber,  gasficter,  and 
glazier’s  work  was  given  to  Mr.  Simpson,  of 
Staindrop.  The  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work 
was  executed  as  follows  : — Roofs,  Mr.  Armytage, 
of  Darlington ; vestry  and  south  door,  Mr.  Adam- 
son, of  Eggleatone ; flooring  and  seating,  Messrs. 
MacAdara,  of  Alston  ; and  the  tiling  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s. — St.  Andrew’s 
Church  has  been  consecrated.  Miss  M.  J.  Sayer, 
besides  granting  the  site  for  the  church,  sub- 
scribed 1,0001.  towards  its  erection  j and  a 
further  sum  of  1,250Z.  in  connexion  with  the 
endowment  and  repairs.  Somewhere  about 
eighteen  months  since  Mr.  Brock  (Habershon  & 
Brock)  prepared  plans  for  thenow  Gothic  church; 
and  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Howell,  at  some- 
thing like  3,0001.,  was  accepted.  The  total  cost 
of  the  erection  will  be  3,600Z. ; and  of  this 
amount  1,000Z.  remain  to  be  raised.  The  church 
etauda  in  St.  Andrew’s-road,  adjacent  to  the 
large  retort-house  of  the  gasworks.  It  consists 
of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  apse  chancel,  having 
seat  accommodation  for  450  persons. 

Eltham. — The  foundation-stone  of  a church,  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  situated  in  theEltham- 
road,  Lee,  baa  been  laid  by  Lady  Louisa  Mills. 
The  new  building,  which  is  to  be  Early  Gothic 
in  style,  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone 
columns  and  window  tracery.  It  will  consist  of 
a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  organ 
chamber.  The  west  eud  of  the  nave  will 
terminate  in  a tower  and  spire,  the  basement  of 
which  will  form  the  principal  entrance.  The 
cost  of  the  church  and  part  of  the  tower  at 
present  in  progress  will  bo  3,950Z.,  of  which  sum 
there  are  still  about  2,OOOZ.  to  be  raised.  The 
structure  will  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  architects, 
Southwark,  by  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of 
Islington. 

Eawmarsh  (Sheffield). — The  parish  church  has 
been  reopened,  after  being  put  in  repair.  For  a 
considerable  time  before  the  work  of  restoration 
was  begun,  many  people  considered  that  the  old 
tower  was  in  a very  unsafe  condition,  whilst 
others  were  of  a contrary  opinion.  However, 
about  two  years  ago  it  was  resolved  that  the 
tower  and  the  interior  of  the  church  should  be 
entirely  restored,  and  efforts  were  made  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
the  tower  was  let  to  Mr.  J.  Harper,  of  Rother- 
ham, for  7001.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  cleansed,  and  the  nave  has  been  opened 
out  into  the  tower,  thus  making  an  addition  to 
the  available  space  within  the  church,  Mr. 
Blackmoor,  architect,  has  had  the  direction  of 
the  work,  and  a new  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
placed  in  the  church  are  of  his  design.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  of  the  work  of  restoration  is 
about  1,000Z.  Mr.  Knaptou,  of  Raw  Marsh,  has 
presented  to  the  church  two  new  bells,  at  a cost 
of  80Z.,  thus  making  a complete  peal  of  eight 
belle. 

fyswich. — It  has  been  resolved,  at  a public 
meeting,  to  make  an  effort  to  build  a new  church 
in  St.  Margaret’s  parish;  and  a committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  subscriptions  promised. 

St.  HJichael-aUThorn. — The  Church  of  St. 
Michael-at- Thorn,  according  to  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle,  has  been  re-opened.  The  north  aisle, 
which  was  a source  of  danger  from  its  dilapi- 
dated condition,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
enlarged  by  6 ft.,  so  as  to  provide  additional 
accommodation  to  the  extent  of  some  eighty 
sittings.  The  chancel  has  been  restored,  the 
carved  oak  reredos  having  been  converted  into 
a screen  which  divides  an  entirely  new  double 
vestry,  one  for  the  clergy  and  the  other  for  the 
choir,  from  the  main  building.  The  choir  vestry 
serves  as  an  organ-chamber,  the  organ  having 
been  removed  from  its  former  position  on  the 
eonth  side  of  the  church  to  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  organ  has  been  supplied 
with  a new  case.  The  east  wall  has  been  re- 
faced,  and  that  at  the  west  end  entirely  rebuilt. 
Throughout,  the  church  has  been  cleaned,  and 
warmed  and  ventilated,  Gidoey’s  apparatus 
being  employed  for  the  warming.  It  is  also 
lighted  by  circlets  of  gas-jets  surrounding  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  aisle,  and  a row  of 
jets  being  affixed  to  the  south  wall  at  certain 
intervals.  All  the  seats  have  been  varnished 
and  the  old  lectern  restored.  The  same  may  be 
aaid  of  the  old  Norman  doorway  at  the  south 


porch.  The  old  brick  wall,  which  hid  the  church 
and  churchyard  from  view,  has  given  place  to 
iron  rails  next  the  road.  The  alterations  wore 
carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Fawcett,  of  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  J.  Downing 
was  the  contractor,  Mr.  Childs  being  sub-con- 
tractor for  the  stonework ; Mr.  Harrison,  for  the 
carpentry;  Mr.  Love,  for  the  glazing;  and  Mr. 
Pauk,  for  the  gasfittiugs.  About  1,0001.  have 
been  expended. 

Oxford. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church 
for  the  Osney  district  of  Oxford  has  been  laid. 
The  erection  of  the  church,  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Frideswide,  has  been  undertaken  by 
Messsrs.  Honor  & Castle,  at  the  contract  price  of 
2,990Z. ; and  the  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon. 
The  church  will  be  built  to  accommodate  370 
people,  its  interior  length  being  105  fc.,  and  the 
width  of  the  nave  25  ft.,  and  the  transept,  18  ft. 
6 in.  The  depth  of  the  chancel  is  11  ft.  G in., 
which  will  be  lighted  by  fifteen  windows.  Be- 
sides these,  there  will  be  twelve  windows  iu 
other  parts  of  the  .church  (nine  in  the  nave  and 
three  in  the  north  transept).  The  tower  will  be 
54  ft.  bigh,  and  the  spire  40  ft.  The  walls  are 
to  be  built  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings, and  the  roof  Staffordshire  tile;  the 
seating  and  roofing  inside  of  deal,  oiled  and 
varnished.  The  organ-loft  will  be  over  the 
vestry  in  the  south  transept,  and  the  principal 
entrance  will  be  on  the  north  side,  facing  the 
turnpike  road.  The  church  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  Ist  of  October  next.  Mr.  H.  Howes  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Cheltenham. — A now  apse  to  St.  John’s 
Church  has  been  consecrated.  The  apse  has 
been  erected  to  afford  150  additional  free 
sittings  for  the  poor.  The  expense  of  the  new 
building  is  already  defrayed.  A pulpit  (ex- 
ecuted by  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham)  has  been 
presented  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Armitago  ; a reading, 
desk,  by  Mrs.  Sitwell ; gas-standarda  and  com- 
munion-rail (executed  by  Lethereu  & Randle, 
Cheltenham),  by  Colonel  Hodson  ; carved 
chairs,  &o.,  by  Miss  Hodson ; and  the  organ, 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  gallery  to  the 
apse,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  Nichol- 
son, of  Worcester.  The  windows  were  done  by 
Messrs.  Dancey,  Bros.,  of  Gloucester,  from 
designs  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Muller.  The 
whole  of  the  wood  and  stone  carving  have 
been  executed  by  Boulton.  A subscription 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  raise  a sum  of 
1,200Z.,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  necessary 
external  and  internal  alterations.  The  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  building  requires  that  it 
should  be  re-roofed,  the  outer  walls  be  cased  in 
by  stone,  and  the  present  windows  be  super- 
seded by  others  more  in  harmouy  with  those  of 
the  new  apse.  A stained-glass  window  has  been 
promised  by  Mrs.  Kenshaw,  and  another  by 
Capt.  Ford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ongar. — The  Congregational  chapel  has  just 
undergone  alteration  aud  improvement,  and  has 
been  re-opened.  The  internal  fittings  are  en- 
tirely new.  Narrow,  high-backed  pews  have 
given  way  to  open  benches,  in  stained  deal,  the 
models  for  which  were  found  in  the  restored 
cathedral  of  Lichfield.  A new  gallery,  with 
panelled  front,  has  been  erected.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  building  stands  the  pulpit,  which  is 
of  Italian  design,  with  arches  in  front  supported 
by  oaken  columns,  having  decorated  capitals;  in 
the  rear  of  the  pulpit  are  seats  for'  the  deacons, 
and  in  front  is  the  reading-desk,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a communion-rail.  On  the  wall 
behind  the  pulpit  is  an  entablature,  in  three 
bays,  containing  Scriptural  texts,  which  are 
wrought  iu  letters  of  scarlet  and  gold  on  what 
appears  to  be  a lavender  ground.  The  archi- 
tect under  whom  these  improvements  have  been 
carried  out,  was  Mr.  C.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Noble, 
of  Ongar,  builder.  The  total  cost  is  about  500Z. 

Eipperholme. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  here 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  a 
Gothic  edifice,  sitnated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Denholme  Gate-road  with  the  Leeds  and  White- 
hall road.  It  has  been  erected  from  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  R.  Ives  & Sons.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  2,200Z. 


Criminal  Instinct. — The  builder  of  a church 
now  in  course  of  construction,  when  the  tsast  of 
his  health  was  given,  rather  enigmatically  re- 
plied that  he  was  more  fitted  for  the  scaffold 
than  for  public  speaking. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Stockion. — The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
has  been  re-opened.  This  church  was  originally 
designed  by  Augustus  Welby  Pugin.  It  was 
left  incomplete  by  him,  and  now,  after  a lapse  of 
many  years,  has  been  finished,  except  in  its 
belfry  aud  spire,  and  this  was  the  event  cele- 
brated by  the  re-opening  of  the  church.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Goldie,  the  architect  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  York ; Mr.  Salt  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cragg,  of  Stockton, 
the  builder.  The  new  work  consists  of  an  apsidal 
chaqcel,  28  ft.  deep,  with  an  arcade  running 
round  its  walls,  pierced  with  lancet  windows,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  New- 
castle. The  roof  is  arched  and  ribbed  in  wood, 
the  floor  is  of  tiles,  and  an  altar  of  sculptured 
stone  rises  in  the  midst.  The  jorgan-gallory  has 
been  remodelled,  and  the  organ,  which  was 
comparatively  worthless,  renewed  and  improved 
by  Messrs.  Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull.  The 
improvements  have  cost  3,000Z. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Carrington.  — The  memorial  stone  of  new 
Baptist  schools  has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  W. 
Webster,  of  Basford,  is  the  architect  and  builder, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building,  in- 
cluding the  site,  will  be  350Z.  The  dimensions 
of  the  rooms  will  be  as  follow  : — Large  room, 
40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high;  infanta’  room, 
18  ft.  by  11  ft.  There  will  be  two  class-rooms 
partitioned  off  for  class-rooms  for  adult  scholars. 
The  building  will  be.beated  by  Mersey  of  Lough- 
borough's new  patent  heating  pipes. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Beverley  Minster  and  St.  Mary’s.  — These 
churches  have  had  additions  of  stained-glass 
windows  made  to  them.  In  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
one  of  the  windows  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
has  been  filled  in  by  Mr.  T.  Shepherd,  solicitor, 
of  this  town,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents.  In 
the  Minster,  the  window  in  the  west  face  of  the 
south  tower  has  been  filled  in  by  subscription,  to 
commemorate  John  T.  Cleaver,  son  of  Mr.  G. 
Cleaver,  of  this  town,  who  died  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Shepherd’s  window  is  in  three  lights,  each 
of  which  contains  .Scriptural  subjects.  The 
Cleaver  window  describes  a scene  well  known  to 
readers  of  early  Church  history,  namely,  the 
Market-place  in  Rome,  where  Gregory,  after- 
wards St.  Gregory  the  Great,  is  bargaining  for 
three  British  youths  who  are  there  offered  for 
sale.  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  sup- 
plied both  the  windows. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — During  the  past  three  months 
considerable  alterations  have  been  effected  in  the 
interior  of  Broughton-place  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  alterations  have  been  carried  out 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Paterson, 
architect.  In  the  treatment  of  the  interior  the 
architect  has  adopted  the  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture.  The  pews  in  the  area  and  gallery 
have  been  lowered,  the  doors  removed,  and  the 
whole  provided  with  new  copings  and  bench- 
ends  of  modern  design.  The  new  pulpit  is  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  former  one,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a dais  or  platform,  with  an  orna- 
mental front.  The  back  design  or  screen,  which 
is  erected  against  the  wall  immediately  behind 
the  platform,  and  rises  high  above  it,  oonsiata  of 
panelled  pilasters  set  on  pedestals,  and  finished 
with  carved  capitals  supporting  consoles,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a pediment,  Be- 
tween  the  primary  and  secondary  pilasters  the 
wall  is  decorated  with  carved  ornaments.  The 
whole  is  executed  in  yellow  pine  and  American 
walnut,  stained  in  suitable  shades.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  gallery  have  been  ornamented 
with  enriched  capitals,  and  the  soffit  and  beam 
have  been  reconstructed  with  ornatepanelled  and 
moulded  work.  The  gallery  front  has  also  been 
elaborately  treated.  The  panels  are  filled  with  an 
arcaded  balustrade,  continuously  carried  round 
the  whole  front  and  brought  forward  to  the  pulpit 
design.  The  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  similar  to  the  cathedral  grisaille  glass, 
which  is  composed  mainly  of  light  neutral 
shades,  containing  pieces  of  blue,  ruby,  gold, 
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greenj  &o.,  intersperaed  like  gems  tkrougkonfc, 
as  recommended  in  some  recent  articles  in  the 
Buildar.  The  six  windows  towards  the  pulpit 
are  contributed  by  six  members  of  the  church, 
and  the  remaining  twelve  in  the  side  walls  by 
the  congregation.  These  windows  have  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & 
Son.  The  painting  and  painted  decoration  have 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Paxton.  The  design  of  the  ceiling  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  painted  decoration.  The  original 
panelling  of  the  ceiling  has  been  enriched  with 
stencilled  ornament  in  various  colours.  The 
ground  of  the  panel  is  finished  in  blue,  and  lighted 
up  with  gold.  The  walls  aro  finished  with  a 
brown  hue,  and  the  wall  linings  and  the  seating 
of  the  church  are  stained  dark,  to  accord  with 
the  style  of  architecture.  The  cost  altogether 
of  the  alterations,  including  the  stained  glass, 
will  bo  about  1,800Z.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Bell  & Scott,  for  joiner  work  j Stewart  & 
Campbell,  for  plaster  work;  and  Hugh  Paterson  & 

Co.  for  furnishings. The  foundation-stone  of  a 

new  hall  for  Lodge  “ journeymen  '*  was  to  be  laid 
this  week.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  at 

the  foot  of  Blackfriars-streeb, A serious 

accident  has  occurred  in  High-street,  in  the  fall 
of  the  gable  of  one  of  the  old  houses  at  present 
being  demolished  in  connexion  with  the  improve* 
mont  of  Blackfriara’  Wynd,  whereby  one  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  hazardous  work, — a 
joiner,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, — was  almost 
instantaneously  killed,  and  two  labourers  were 
severely  injured. 


§oolis 

Wonders  of  European  Art.  By  Louis  Yiabdot. 

London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1871. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  a book  issued  by 
the  same  publishers,  entitled,  “Wonders  of 
Italian  Art,”  a translation  of  the  first  part 
of  the  “ Merveillea  de  la  Peinture,”  by  M. 
Viardot.  The  book  now  before  us  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  second  series  of  the  “ Merveilles,” 
and  forms  a companion  volume,  just  the  thing 
for  a gifc  at  this  giving  time.  It  is  very  agree- 
able and  instructive  reading,  and  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  known  engravings 
(why  not  from  the  paintings  themselves  ?)  by 
the  Woodbury  Permanent  process  and  wood 
blocks. 

We  might  well  be  excused  if  we  spoke 
harshly  of  the  original  author.  The  French 
school,  the  German  school,  the  Flemish,  the 
Dutch,  are  all  set  forth  and  commented  on, 
the  best  modern,  even  living,  artists  of  the 
several  schools  being  mentioned.  Not  one  word, 
however,  is  there  concerning  the  English  school 
or  English  painters, — they  are  all  utterly  and 
entirely  ignored.  In  the  list  of  painters  given 
we  look  in  vain  for  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Hogarth,  Turner,  Etty,  Stanfield,  Moclise.  Is 
this  the  result  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  ? M. 
Viardot  may  take  his  choice. 

Still,  this  shall  not  be  allowed  to  damage  in 
our  eyes  the  issue  of  the  English  publisher.  It 
is  a charming  little  volume,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  has  our  warm  commendation. 


The  Young  Mechanic : a Booh  for  Boys.  Contain- 
ing Directions  for  the  Use  of  all  Kinds  of  Tools. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Lathe  and  its  Uses.” 

London,  1871.  Trubner  & Co, 

This  is  a capital  book  for  boys,  and,  indeed, 
for  some  men,  for  wo  can  imagine  it  proving  very 
valuable  to  many  in  our  colonies.  However,  it 
is  addressed  specially  to  boysjj  and,  while  inte- 
resting and  amusing  them  will  give  a power  and  ^ 
facility  which  may  be  found  useful  in  after-life. 
The  second  illnatration,  by  the  way,  must  not  be 
taken  as  a sample  of  the  accuracy  of  the  book 
throughout,  for  that  shows  a 2-ft.  rule  with 
13  in.  on  each  side  of  the  central  joint,  a little 
slip  which  may  be  forgiven,  though  awkward  for 
one  who  insists,  as  the  author  rightly  does,  on 
precision  in  measurement. 


Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Engineers  and  Iron 
andMetal  Trades  throughov.t  England,  Scotland, 
and  TUales.  Kelly  & Co.  1870. 

The  “ Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Engineers 
and  Iron  and  Metal  Trades  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,”  just  now  published  by  Messrs. 
Kelly,  differs  from  the  London  and  country 
directories  hitherto  published,  iuasmnch  as  being 
a class  directory,  a more  thorough  division  of 


trades  is  attempted  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
general  directory.  Thus,  the  manufacturers  of 
particular  articles  are  given,  as, — 

Steam  Engine  Makers— Plonghing,  pp.  194  and  794. 

Steam  Engine  Makers— Portable,  pp.  194  and  794. 

Steam  Engine  Makers — Traotion,  pp.  194  and  796. 

Steam  Hammer  Makers,  pp.  195  and  800. 

Steam  Road  Roller  Makers,  pp.  193  and  800. 

And  SO  on.  Usually  these  trades  have  been 
included  under  the  title  of  Engineers ; but  in 
the  present  volume  they  are  detailed  inamanner 
never  before  attempted.  Pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  insure  correctness,  and  the  result- 
ing volume  will  be  found  valuable  by  a large 
body  of  persons.  This  and  their  fellow  volume, 
on  the  Building  Tr.ades  would  afford  materials, 
if  carefully  examined,  for  some  curious  and 
interesting  deductions. 


VARIORUM. 

At  the  head  of  the  almanacs  that  have  reached 
us,  we  must  place,  as  of  old,  the  “ British 
Almanac  and  Companion.”  The  essays  forming 
the  latter  are  very  interesting,  notably  “ Masters 
and  Men,”  by  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon ; the 
Squares  of  London,  by  Mr.  Robinson ; Metro- 
politan Locomotion,  by  Mr.  Smiles ; and  one 
descriptive  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Architecture  and  Public  Improvements  are 

treated  of  by  Mr.  James  Thorne. The  neat 

little  “Art-Union  of  London  Almanac”  gives  a 
large  amount  of  information  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  not  to  be  found  collec- 
tively elsewhere. Dietrichsen  & Hannay  still 

publish  their  “Royal  Almanac.”— —As  Messrs. 
Blackwood  do  their  “ Shilling  Scribbling  Diary.” 
The  rough  maps  of  large  towns  in  the  latter  for 

1871  are  useful, A set  of  cheap  “ Boys’  and 

Girls’  Reading  Books  ” form  part  of  Cassell’s 
Primary  Series.  “ The  Poetical  Reader,”  from 
the  same  publishers,  for  more  advanced  scholars, 
is  preceded  by  some  useful  hints  on  reading. 
“The  Mason’s  Home,”  by  Mary  Beighton  (Book 
Society,  Paternoster -row),  is  a little  story  in 
verse,  directed  against  the  evil  of  drunkenness, 
and  likely  to  do  good  among  the  class  specially 
referred  to.  Its  pathos  and  air  of  reality  give 
it  force. The  fact  that  “ The  Telegraph  Hand- 

book,” by  R.  Bond  (Lockwood  & Co,),  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Scudamore,  with  permission,  and 
has  reached  a third  edition,  shows  it  is  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Any  young  persons  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  post  of  telegraph  clerk,  will 

find  the  study  of  it  a good  beginning. “ Art, 

Past  and  Present : a Word  to  English  Artists  on 
the  State  of  Art  in  this  Country”  (Ridgway), 
seems  to  have  for  chief,  though  hidden  motive 
desire  to  show  that  the  Reformation  “ infected  ” 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  things,  and  that  the 
abandonment  of  Popery  “ was  fatal  to  the  true 

artistic  spirit!”  “Ten  Thousand  Miles 

against  Five  Thousand ; or,  What  is  the  best 
Gauge  for  the  new  Indian  Railway  ? London  : 
Johnson  & Co.,  Pleet-atroot.  Bombay ; Times 
of  India  Office.”  In  this  pamphlet,  “ C.  E.”  advo- 
cates the  formation  of  narrow  gauge  lines  and 
light  rolling  stocks  for  India,  being  of  the  Times 
of  India's  opinion  that,  “judging  by  all  English 
examples,  it  is  periect  madness  to  constrnot 
them  on  the  received  system,  which  means 
ruinous  expenditure  and  dead  loss.” 


Wew  Institute,  Pendlebury. — At  Pendle- 
bury,  a populous  mining  and  manufacturing 
district,  midway  between  Manchester  and  Bolton, 
there  has  just  been  erected  and  inaugurated  a 
building,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  afford 
the  means  of  recreative  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  working  population  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  premises  comprise  reading-room, 
library,  large  billiard-room,  bagatelle,  chess,  and 
smoking  room,  an  assembly-room  to  seat  600 
persons,  committee,  ante  and  retiring  rooms,  a 
gymnasium,  a ball-keeper’s  residence,  lavatory, 
and  other  accessory  offices,  and  generally  appli- 
ances rarely  to  be  found  except  in  a gentlemen’s 
club.  The  buildings  and  premises  have  been 
planned  and  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
architect,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Clay  & 
Sons.  The  architecture  may  be  described  as 
somewhat  semi-Gothic  in  style.  The  front  gable 
contains  an  illuminated  clock,  the  gift  of  a lady 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  total  cost,  mcludiug 
fittings  and  furniture,  will  be  about  3,000Z.,  the 
larger  proportion  of  which  sum  has  been  taken 
up  in  shares  by  the  inhabitants. 


Preservative  Coating:  for  Walls.— By  the 

invention  of  Mr.  P.  Pimont,  Rouen,  1,000  lb.  of 
potter’s  earth  is  mixed  with  a suitable  quantity 
of  water,  and  made  into  a paste,  similar  to  ordi- 
nary mortar.  To  this  is  added  a mixture  of  20  lb. 
of  common  oil  and  4 lb.  of  fish  oil,  and  the 
whole  is  stirred.  Then  a separate  mixture  is 
made  of  12  lb.  of  archie,  balls  of  lime,  or 
other  similar  plant,  in  a suitable  quantity  of 
water  to  form  a paste,  and  this  is  spread  over  that 
previously  obtained.  Then  there  are  pulverised 
separately  8 lb.  of  vegetable  or  animal  ebarooal, 
or  any  suitable  animal  or  vegetable  black,  and 
this  powder  is  distributed  over  the  whole  mass 
of  paste,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred.  After 
having  previously  beaten  24  lb.  of  coarse  hair, 
in  order  to  open  it  well,  the  filaments  are 
strewed  in  small  portions  over  the  paste,  at  the 
same  time  agitating  the  material  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  order  to  produce  the  homogeneous 
mass-like  mortar,  and  which  is  similarly  applied 
to  the  surfaces  required  to  be  covered  with  it. 

Improved  Oil  Xiamps. — A paper  “ on  a 
method  of  lighting  towns,  factories,  or  private 
houses,  by  means  of  vegetable  or  mineral  oils,” 
has  been  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Silber,  of  Wood-street.  By  means  of  an 
improved  burner  and  special  mode  of  dispensing 
and  consuming  the  oil,  he  proposes  to  light 
cities,  factories,  or  private  houses,  by  supplying 
the  oil,  whether  petroleum  or  paraffine,  colza,  or 
other  oil,  through  tanks  and  pipes  to  the 
lamps  or  burners, — not  a very  promising  pro- 
ject, we  fear.  The  more  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  oil,  however,  by  means  of 
improved  burners  is  a much-wanted  deside- 
ratum ; and  if  Mr.  Silber  solves  this  problem 
satisfactorily,  without  attempting  to  compete 
with  gas, — bad  as  it  too  often  is, — by  means  of 
tanks  and  supply -pipes,  he  will -confer  a great 
benefit  on  the  public,  and  improve  the  gas 
supply  also,  which  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
such  improvement,  in  dwelling-honsea  espe- 
cially, as  a good  rival  light  without  the  stench 
of  ill-consuraed  paraffine,  might  soon  effect. 

Improvements  In  Barham  Cathedral. — 

Two  large  gas-standards  have  been  erected 
within  the  altar  rails.  The  standards  are  about 
12  ft.  high,  of  polished  and  moulded  brass  work, 
in  accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the  scr^n, 
ornamented  with  chasing  and  crystals,  and 
mounted  on  moulded  bases  of  polished  Frosterley 
marble.  Each  standard  has  forty-one  lights. 
The  Bishop’s  Throne  and  the  stalls  have  also 
each  received  additional  ornamentation,  brass 
brackets  having  been  affixed  to  each,  in  place  of 
the  common  iron  rods  which  formerly  supported 
the  curtains.  Tho  new  curtain  rods  on  the 
Throne  are  supported  at  the  back  by  brackets, 
bearing  shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Hatfield,  and  in  the  front  by  slender  shafts 
bearing  figures  of  angels,  one  holding  a crozier 
and  book,  the  other  a mitre.  The  whole  of  the 
brass  work  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.,  of  London  and  Birmingham,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  0.  Hodgson  Fowler,  archi- 
tect. 

Accident  at  Castleford  Waterworks. — 

An  accident  of  a serious  character  has  taken 
place  at  these  works.  The  reservoir,  which  is 
situated  on  Redhill,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  ‘ 
from  the  town,  was  completed  two  or  three 
months  ago  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Slinger  & 
Naylor,  under  the  superintendence  Mr. 
Filliter.  It  is  constructed  to  hold  375,000 
gallons,  a three  day’s  supply.  The  covering  of 
the  reservoir  is  of  brick  arches,  carried  on  cast- 
iron  girders  spanning  from  pillar  to  pillar,  the. 
latter  also  of  cast  iron  : the  arches  are  built  ii^ 
cement,  over  which  are  12  in.  of  earth  to  keep 
the  water  from  contamination.  This  covering-' 
has  nearly  all  fallen  in,  and  the  reservoir  has’j 
now  the  appearance  of  a complete  wreck.  The 
damage  will  amount  to  a few  hundred  pounds. 
This  accident  is  attributed  to  the  ground  bein^ 
hollow  under  the  reservoir. 

Civil  and  Mecbanical  Engineers’  Society. 

Tho  opening  address  of  this  society,  for  the- 
session  1870-71,  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
Mr.  James  B.  Walton,  Assoc. Inst.  C.E.,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  16th  inst.  The  address  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  education,  present  position,  and 
future  prospects  of  young  engineers.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  session  is  one  of  considerable 
interest.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Board- 
room,  No.  4,  Westminster-ebambers,  Victoria- 
street,  commencing  at  7.30,  and  are  open  to 
members  of  the  ergineeririg  and  architectural 
professions. 
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Tbo  New  Bridg-o  over  the  Tees. — At  the 
invitation  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  members  of  the  Tees  Conservancy,  the 
Stockton  Corporation,  the  Middlesbrough  Cor- 
poration, and  a number  ^pf  gentlemen  from 
South  Stockton,  Middlesbrough,  and  Eedoar, 
visited  the  swing-bridge  at  Goole,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  the  working  of  the 
bridge,  which,  to  a great  extent,  is  the  model 
upon  which  the  railway  company  propose 
to  construct  the  bridge  across  the  Tees.  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  engineer  to  the  company,  explained 
the  construction  of  the  bridge.  It  consists  of 
eight  spans  in  all,  the  third  and  fourth  of  which 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouse  are  formed  by 
the  swing  bridge,  which  has  a total  length  of 
220  ft,,  or  20  fc.  shorter  than  the  proposed  swing- 
bridge  over  the  Tees  near  Newport.  The  move- 
able  portion  weighs  about  650  tons,  but  it  is  so 
balanced  that  it  is  swung  round  with  the  utmost 
smoothness.  The  central  pillar  on  which  the 
swing  revolves  is  a massive  structure,  resting 
on  foundations  sunk  70  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  accumnlators  for  hydraulic  power 
are  sunk  to  a similar  depth.  The  management 
of  the  bridge  is  effected  by  powerful  hydraulic 
rams,  worked  by  donkey  engines,  all  placed 
within  the  body  of  the  bridge  just  over  the  cen- 
tral pier,  and  all  in  duplicate  to  provide  against 
accidents.  Tbo  moveable  portion  of  the  bridge 
and  machinery  were  constructed  by  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong & Company,  Elswick  Works,  and  bear  date 
1868.  The  other  portions  of  the  bridge  were 
constructed  by  a firm  at  Stauningley,  near 
Leeds,  the  late  Mr,  Brassey  being  the  contractor 
for  the  whole, 

Xeeds  Ziadies’  Sanitary  Association. — 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Leeds  Branch  of 
the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  has  been  held 
in  the  library  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society.  The  llev.  Canon  Woodford, 
D.D.,  presided.  A report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  other  kindred  subjects,  was  read  and 
adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  as  the  mor- 
tality of  the  borough  cout^ues  unduly  high, 
and  its  reputation  is  injuriously  affected  thereby, 
t becoras  the  bounden  duty  of  all  classes  to 
unite  with  the  local  authorities  in  adopting  prao- 
tibal  measures  to  improve  its  sauitary  condition  ; 
that  as  the  objects  of  tho  Ladies’  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation are  the  promotion  of  sanitary  measures, 
the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially the  encouragement  of  cleanliness  in  the 
homes  and  families  of  tho  poor  and  ignorant,  it 
merits  the  general  support  of  the  public } nud 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Leeds  Branch,  and  to  ail  dis- 
trict visitors,  Bible  women,  and  others  who  have 
aided  and  taken  part  in  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Now  Cliurcli  for  Bow. — A new  ohnrch  is 
about  to  bo  erected  at  Bow,  which,  with  its  in- 
creasing population,  stands  much  in  need  of  the 
addition.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  building 
upon  the  small  field  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Victoria  Park.  The  bishop  has  sanctioned  the 
project,  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  have  granted  the  site,  and  subsorip- 
tious  to  the  amount  of  923L  have  been  obtained. 
It  is  expected  that  this  sum  will  be  largely 
iutreaaed  by  grants  from  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
Fund ; and  the  public,  especially  the  local  public, 
are  invited  to  contribute.  The  new  church  is  to 
cost  about  'IjOOOi.,  and  its  erection  will  be  com- 
. menced  as  soon  as  the  amonnt  of  funds  in  band 
will  justify  that  step. 

New  Xiaw  on  Rent. — Oa*Thursday,  at  the 
Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  in  an  action  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  “ Kelly  v.  Simmons,^’ 
among  other  items  was  one  to  recover  a half- 
quarter’s rent.  Mr.  M'Leod,  as  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  cited  the  33rd  and  3-lth  Viot.,  o.  35, 
passed  last  August,  by  which  rent,  annuities,  and 
dividends  could  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as 
interest  on  money  lent  “ as  accruing  from  day  to 
day.”  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Bnrchell  referred  to 
the  new  law,  and  was  of  opinion  that  a portion 
of  a quarter’s  rent  could  be  recovered.  The 
jury  included  half  a quarter’s  rent  in  their 
verdict. 

The  Wood  Engravers  of  Clerkenwell. — 

The  aunual  festival  ^of  the  wood  engravers  of 
London  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  22Qd 
inst.,  at  tbo  St.  John’s-gate  Tavern,  Clerkenwell, 
and  was  more  numerously  attended  than  of  recent 
years.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
several  French  engravers  who  have  come  to 
London  in  oonsequenoo  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 


Proposed. Tunnel  under  Scarborough. — 

Tho  Scarborough  town  council,  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting,  remitted  to  a committee  a 
proposal  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Fairbank,  C.E.,  to  unite 
the  North  sands  with  the  Sooth  Bay  by  a tnnnel 
under  the  town.  The  report  of  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  council  grant  the  applica- 
tion on  receipt  of  plans  and  guarantee  of  sub- 
scription of  capital,  on  condition  that  the  work 
is  completed  in  two  years  from  the  Ist  of  January, 
1871,  that  indemnity  against  damage  and  loss' 
be  given,  and  that  an  aunual  consideration, — at 
first  10s., — be  also  given. 

iDstitutioa  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  December  12, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Mathews,  jun., 
entitled  “ The  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Itever- 
sions  dependent  upon  Terms  of  Certain  Dura- 
tion.” A short  discussion  onsned,  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  paper  was  adjourned  to  a 
future  meeting.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  January  the  16th,  when  a discussion  will  be 
opened  by  Mr.  Edmund  Rushworth,  ” Ojj  the 
Proposal  for  making  the  Owners  of  Lands  and 
Houses  pay  a portion  of  the  Local  Taxation.” 

Boiler  Explosion  In  a Chapel. — The  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  the  boiler  at  Holly  walk  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  Leamington,  exploded  recently 
whilst  being  prepared  for  the  morning  service. 
Tho  front  of  the  boiler  was  blown  out,  several 
windows  in  the  building  were  smashed  to 
atoms,  and  the  large  entrance-doors  forced  ofl' 
their  hinges ; the  attendant  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed,  and  the  explosion,  which  shook 
the  adjoining  premises,  caused  great  alarm  in 
the  neighourhood.  The  accident  arose  from  the 
water  in  the  pipes  being  frozen. 

Institute  of  Accountants. — The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Institute  .of  Accountants  in  London 
is  being  proceeded  with,  and  the  council  will 
issue  for  general  information  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations so  soon  as  they  have  been  definitively 
settled  under  legal  advice.  Mr.  Quilter  has  been 
appointed  the  first  president  of  the  council  j 
Mr.  Turquand,  vice-president ; Mr.  Henry 
Markby,  solicitor ; and  Messrs.  Fuller,  Banbury, 
Nix,  & Matbieson,  bankers. 


TENDERS. 

Forpaascneer  atalioii  at  Tenby,  on  the  Pembroke  and 
Tenby  Railway.  Stone,  lime,  and  eand  provided,  ilessrs. 
Szlumpor  & AUlwinckle,  architeeta  : — 

Jones  & Julius £815  0 0 

Davies 700  0 0 

Thomas  605  0 0 

Allen  659  0 0 

Rogers  (accepted)  660  0 0 

For  passenger  station  at  Pembroke  Dock.  Stone,  lime, 
and  sand  provided.  Messrs.  Szlumper  &,  Aldwincklc, 
architects : — 

Jones  & Johns £660  0 0 

Davies 680  0 0 

Rogers  600  0 0 

Thomas  493  0 0 

Alien  (accepted)  481  10  0 


For  Twyford  llal),  Caledonian-road.  Messrs.  Lander 
& Redells,  architects,  t^uautities  supplied:— 

Dove,  Brothers  £ 1,155  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,145  0 0 

Axford 1,115  0 0 

Beaves 1,113  0 0 

Webber  1,057  0 0 

Maun  1,016  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Holmwood,  Dorking,  for  Dr. 
F.  Bird.  Mr.  E.  B.  J.  Knox,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Corderoy : — 

Allow  for  Old 
Materials. 
£91 


Ljnu  & Dudley 

£2,850 

Gammon 

2,397 

Bags  A Ramago  ..., 

2,365 

Sheriucr 

2,24i 

28 


For  St.  Anne’s  Infants'  School,  Ancoats,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijou,  archi'ect 

Turley  £109  0 0 

Gerrard 395  0 0 

Ward  300  0 0 

Herd  A Radio  368  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted)  38)  0 0 

N.B.  Plastering  and  painting  not  in  this  contract. 

For  cleaning,  distempering,  repairing,  &c.,  at  St 
James’s  Rational  Schools,  Netlcy-street,  Hampstead- 
road : — 

Butcher  £25  0 0 

Rouse  25  0 0 

Perkins  13  0 0 

George 17  10  0 

Evers  17  0 0 

Burton  15  0 0 

Taylor  (uccepttd) 16  0 0 

Hollymtn*  14  18  6 

Gillespy  11  0 0 

Barringer 11  0 0 

• Offered  to  do  it,  after  tenders  were  opened,  for  12f., 
but  it  was  declined  by  the  committee. 


For  re-building  the  first  portion  of  Butler’s  Wharf 
Shad  Thames,  to  be  known  as  Braiider’s  Wharf,  exclusive 
of  foundations,  vaults,  river  walls,  and  platform,  for 
Mosers.  Brander,  Brothers.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale, 
architects : — 

Aird  & Sons, (accepted)  £29,180  3 9 

The  foundations,  vaults,  river  walls,  platrorm,  &c.,  to 
bo  executed  under  a schedule  of  prices. 


For  a villa  residence  at  Elthaiu,  for  Mr.  E.  T.  Fleming, 
of  Lloyds.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects 

Howard  £2,300  0 0 

Saboy  2.100  0 0 

Bluke  (accepted) 1,950  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  lata  -Vr.  Uraaici/. — Ve  shall  give  a meuiolr  of  (La  dBtln- 
gulibid  c'wirutor  iu  our  next  number. 

W.  F.-J.  F.-M.  P.-F.  B.  W.-T.  W.  A.—  J.  J.-A.  B.-T.  W,  G.— 
W.  a.-J.  E,— W.  W.  -lleiire.  L.  — T.  S D.  — SI,  & M.-SL— V.  SL- 
IT. M.  C.  (will  receive  a proof) —luquiter  (there  la  do  pnbllebed 
Work  which  vroulit  moke  U i*fe  for  •'  un  oidlnary  smith  " to  he 
dabbling  with  buUere  and  hol-wat<r  pipes,  ami  people's  lives.— 
Mr.  0.  (in  type). 

rrrutufn.— In  notice  ofMidaUlats  at  Bcuth  EeuaiegioD,  for  “Miss 
K.  i£»rr,''  re^  Mils  A",  Carr. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polntlog  out  bosks  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  fafita,  llsta  of  TeoiJew.Ao.,  most  be  accompanied 

by  the  name  ami  address  of  the  seuJe;,  not  necessarUr  for 
publloatlon. 

NiiTB.— The  respoDslbllitiy  of  slgnaJ  artlele*,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  theautbors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Piiblishei'  cannot  he  rasponsible  /otTesti. 
MON1AE9  left  at  the  Office  in  reyhj  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  anti  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Adveriisements  cannothe  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  THURSDAY. 

(ST  NOTICE. — All  Commwvicaiions  respecU 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  '1  The  Publisher  o/  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  Tork-sircet,  Covent  Qa/rden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
” Fiiitor,”  anti  Nor  to  the  “ Publisher." 


[ADVEI1TISEMENT.3 

BUENOS  AYRES  GOVEIUS'MENT  CERTI. 
FICATE.  — Thanslation.  — ” We,  the  under- 
eigned,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James  C. 
Thompson  & Co.,  certify  that  the  IRON  SAFES 
of  Messrs.  CHUBB  & SON,  London,  of  whioh 
these  gentlemen  are  Agents,  were  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  Fire  that  took  place  in  the 
Offices  of  the  National  Government  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26bb  instant;  that  in  our  presence 
they  were  easily  opened  with  their  respective 
keys  5 that  the  moneys  and  important  documents 
they  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order;  and 
that  these  Safes  are  now  in  use  in  the  National 
Treasury  Office. — Buenos  Ayres,  July  Slst,  1867. 
(Signed)  J.  M.  Drago, 

Treasurer  of  the  National  Government, 
Jose  Tomas  Rojo. 

Juan  M.  Alv.ahez, 

A true  Copy. — A.  M.  Bell,” 

A large  aasortflnent  of  these  SAFES  may  be  in- 
spected, and  lists  of  prices  obtained,  at  (DHUBB 
& SON’S,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London ; 
68,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  28,  Lord-street, 
Liverpool ; and  Horsley-fields,  Wolverhampton. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPEOVBD  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WAKMIKG  AND  VEXTIL.VTING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW  ROOMS, 

FARRINGDON-EOAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  BAY-STREET. 

Publishers  of  a Pamphlet  ou  “ Hot-Water  Heating." 


s 


Just  published,  fur  1871.  piUe -1'.  (he  Sintr  Ur.t  F.Iition  of 

KYKING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  c.lcu- 

lutvd  from  the  prime  cost  of  miterlels  and  labour,  to  do 
ice  to  the  employer,  master  builder,  and  wuikiueu  ; uuutoialag 
whole  of  the  MetropoLiuu  Buildlugs  aud  is  VATiely  uf  usefu  . 
tmisi  ion. 

fclMPKlN  t CO.  Ftationer.’-conrt,  Loudon  J aud  may  be 
bud  if  ell  BookselJers. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


JEEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 


SCT  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS  By  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 
which  wM  awarded  the  Prize  oflereJ  In  " The  Builder,’'  No.  1,1 
and  which  haa  been  adopted  by  niany  Ivge  Srmi.  Ales,  a modlSed 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  aiiihible  for  soiall  BoUdera. — Address, 
E.  A.  4,  BU  Ueorge’a-road,  Regent’s  Park.  London. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


1 Beems  thoroughly  to  meet  our  requlremente.". 


much.”— 0.  D, 

J,  i M.  H.  ^ 

I like  your  tystem  rery  much,  and  shall  ad»pt  if.”— W.  W. 

•'  Haying  adopted  your  ayatem  of  bookkeeping,  we  can  recommend 
It  to  the  builders  geuerally.  ■ Haying  had  it  in  uae  oyer  twelve 
months,  we  find  it  takes  much  less  time  to  keep  the  accounts  than 
fonnerty."— R,  & M. 

"I  received  yours  in  due  eonrse.  They  appear  to  show  an  excelleut 
mode  of  bookkeeping.  Your  diieutionii  are  most  explicit,  and  suiB' 
clently  ejfplanatory."— G.  C. 

“Meaars.  R,  & S.  have  examined  your  system,  and  consider  U 
simple,  clear,  a^d  very  satisfactory.” 

I greatly  appreciate  your  plan  and  system  of  keeping  hullders’ 
books,  and  I consider  that  it  hM  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  gene- 

T«ll«  •/tnnta.l  ”_T  H * 


rally  adopted."- T.  H. 

Last  June  we  had  your  Improved  system  of  bookkeeping.  Since 
then  we  have  been  keeping  the  accounts  according  to  It.  I conaider 
it  ‘ ne  plus  ultra,'  It  meets  the  requirements  of  contract  work 
perfectly."— T.  R.  H,  - • 

“ I received  your  models.  They  fully  meet  my  expectationa."— 


A.B. 

" Your  system  of  bookkeeping  appears  to  me  to  be  excellent.'’— 
Q.  O. 

" The  model  form  of  books  you  asnt  me  Is  very,  good.”— G.  0. 
"Your  plan  of  bookkeeping  has  given  me  many  good  ideas.”— 


J.  H.  a 


“VrOTICE.  — ENLARGEMENT  of  the 

FSCIIANGE  ard  MART,  the  JOURNAL  of  the  nOUBE- 
HOLD,— On  the  cominencement  of  the  new  Volume  (.Ian.  4)  the 
above  paper  will  be  enlaiged.  It  will  conuln  a li^t  of  tboueaods  of 
thinga  for  Sale  aid  Eichaigeby  private  persona,  Articles  upon  Ar', 
Bcleaca,  Drama,  Literature,  .Mualc,  Microscope,  Fashion.  Fancy 
Work.  Punltry,  Doga.  Garden,  and  other  lulerestlug  subject*. 


K 


In  One  I arge  Volume,  8vp.  compriains  about  SO  000  Names  of 
Placee,  price  31a  61.  cloth,  or  3G^  61.  balf-ruteia. 

EITH  JOHNSTON’, S GBNEEAL 


_ . . GAZE'ITEER,  or  One- Volume  Oergraphical  Dictionary  of  the 
tVorld.  Lateat  edition,  thoroughly  revissd. 

•'Beyond  coiajiarlsoD  the  mo*t  complete  and  accurate  existing 
gazetteer  of  Its  own  oompaae.”— .Veiej. 

London:  LONGMANS,  QRKKN,  A CO  Patemoster.row. 


THE  FURNISHING  OF  LWELLING-HOUSE.'L 
Second  Edition,  revi-ed,  lii  Bijnare  crown  8»o.  with  abont  Ninety 
Illuslrationa,  Inclndiug  Thirty-tbr-e  fult-page  Platoi  of  which 
Foiirtesn  printed  in  Ciiours,  price  l-te.  c'otb. 

Hints  on  household  taste  in 

FURNIIURF,  UPHOLS  TERY,  and  other  DErAIL«. 
ByCUARLEB  LOCKE  EAhTLaKK,  Frilow  of  the  Eojal  IniUtute 
of  British  Aicblteda. 

" In  every  sense  an  excolleut  work. J/orninj  Poit. 

"Mr.  Ba'tlake  d'aconraes  clearly  and  aoundiy,  and  bis  work  is 
capitally  Illustrated  by  einmplei."— AffteiKetsm. 

"The  HlnsTstl'ina,  a vny  important  and  mteraaliiig  pKirtion  of 
the  work,  are  judicleusly  i elected  and  well  execute' i.”—Azamincr. 

"A  valuable  and  useful  handbook  for  any  one  who  wi^b-'S  to 
adorn  his  house  with  the  quiet  pleasures  of  aitlstlc  dtneu  and 
grace."— Xonilon  Jltx'lrv. 

London  : LONOMANP,  GREEN,  A CO.  Patemoaler-row. 


Lately  published,  royal  dto.  oniameutil  cloth,  price  IL  16 1. 

I ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

FORTY-FIVE  VIEW’S  arid  PLANS  of  recently-erected 
ilatjBloDS,  Private  Be.ulenqps,  Paraouage-houasa,  Fariubousei. 
Lndgsa,  and  Cottages  ; with  the  Aclnal  Coat  of  each,  and  a PRAC- 
TICAL TREATISE  on  HOUBR-eUILUING. 

By  WILLIAM  WILKINSON.  Architect.  Oxford. 

Oxford  and  London ; J-AMES  PARKER  A CO. 


s 


Bound  In  cloth,  la.  6d.  or  post  free  for  2'  stamps. 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


"locludee  a considerable  am"nnt  of  U*efn1  information  on  the 
enbjecta  of  which  It  treat*.”— fluifcL  r,  August  27.  .S'd. 

Sr.  I'ANCRAB  IRON  WORK  UOMPANY,  Old  Saint  Paaeraa- 
road,  London.  N.  W. 


Ju*t  Published,  price  33. 

E REPORT  of  the  SEWAGE  COM- 

- MITTEE  of  the  TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 
the  DISPOSAL  of  the  SEWAGE  of  riielr  DUtrict. 

Bdlled  by  P.  P.  MAR.sUaLL,  C E.  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

E.  A F.  N.  SPUN,  4S,  Charing-CTOSa, 


rpH: 
X w 


CIVIL  ENGINKKR’d  PRICE  BOuK.  1871. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  wi’h  Three  Platea  *Ud  nuineruus  Woodcula. 
cloth.prlce  6*.  i I oatageSd. 

rpHE  CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  and  CON- 

.1.  TRACrOH’d  ESTIMATE  and  PRL  E BOOK  (Atchlry)  for 
3871,  with  SpeciBcati'  ns  for  Peramn'-ut  Way,  for  Telegraph  Mate- 
rials, and  fur  Wuika,  Plant,  Maintenance,  and  Woikiug  of  a 
Railway;  and  an  Alphabetical  Priced  List  of  MHcbiueiy,  Plant. 
Too's,  and  FltiUiga  rtcjultcd  by  the  Contractor  in  the  Execution  of 
Public  Works. 

By  W.  DAVIS  HASKOLL,  C E. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  SUtionera’  Hall-court,  R.C. 


WE  A L E ’ S ENGINEER’S,  ARCHI- 
TECT’S, and  CONTRACTOR’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1871. 
With  Elgl.t  Cojiper  I’latee,  roan  Im-fc,  giltcdgea.  63.  : postage  4J. 

"We  have  olten  fouud  it  a great  eaving  of  time,  and  always  cor- 
rect when  confutted.’’— A'liylfiA  Meehitnio 
"Every  braoeb  of  engioeerlng  is  treated  of,  and  facts,  fignres,  and 
data  of  every  k.Ld  abound.”— J/ccAanfes’  .Vuguziiu 


VWEALE’S  BUILDER’S  and  CONTEAO- 

y TOR’S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1871.  Origin, illy  edited  by  the 


late  G.  E.  BURNELL.  E q.  C.E 
"Well  done  and  reliable.”— An jHia  .vccAo/i 
" It.  offers  at  a glance  a ready  meihcd  of  prei 
specification,  ou  a baris  that  Is  nnoiie»tlo'taUl« 
London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationer 


In  post  Svo.  limp  cloth  gilt,  p.ice  2r.  Cd.  : post-free  2»  8d. 

PecuLd  EdiUon, 

f^HE  ART  of  SKATING;  containing 

J.  many  Fuuree  never  prevloti-ly  described,  with  UluatratioUK, 
Diagrama,  and  Plain  DlreciiwLS  lot  tho  Avquiitmnut  of  the  must 
DuLcdU  and  Elegant  Moveni-Bls. 

By  CEORtiE  ANDERSON  (”  CVCLOS  ").  for  many  y.aia  President 
of  Ihe  GLegow  Skating  Club. 

Lendon  : HORACE  COX,  346.  atiand,  W.C, 


QURTEYOE  for  the  TOWN  of  EOCH- 

6U‘i;ile4  to  act  as  LOCAL 
bURIElOK  of  the  PaMNG,  UKAINAOE.  and  other  WORKS 
authonaeO  ^der  0)6  provialciii  of  the  Rochdale  Improvement  Act, 

38o3.  ail, I tIjH  .a«,eaal  ...  ^ 


3Si3.  and  the  leverai  Acta  incorporated  theiewith.  He  ..u 
t^horoughly  compveut  to  Uk«  IrVelMuake  plan- .ud  deil.na  aud 
have  ku<  wledgelof,  and  had  experience  in.  the  va’ualiou  of  i^ouerly 
Ealary.  2:0f.  per  annum.-AiiplicnMon,,  wiih  teailmouiaU  » bJ 
Bocbd-le,  ou  or  b«f-re  tue  3rd  of 
w.  order.  ZaCH.  MELLOK,  Town  CleiS. 


Rochdale,  December  22, 1870. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,' as  THREE- 

TT  BRANCH  HAND.  Can  do  gia  filling,  zinc  work,  dia- 


),  OtBce  of  "The 


TTESTRY  of  SAINT  GILES’S  CAMBER- 

V WELL —The  Vestry  of  8t.  Giles's  CambarweU„will  meet  on 
WRDNBBDAY,  the  ]4’h  day  of  JANUARY,  1871.  to  appoint 
THREE  CLEIIK8  o'  WORKd,  who  will  be  required  to  be  practi- 
cally-cqnalnted  wlih  the;  setting  out  and  superintenlsnie  of  the 
construction  of  n-w  roods,  real  repairing,  mesons’  and  pavlors’ 
work  : to  measure  np  the  same,  and  t . keep  accounts  of  the  delivery 
and  use  of  materials,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the  supercljlon  of 
works  and  labour  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor.  They  must 
also  he  able  to  rue  the  dnmpy  level,  fake  and  plot  plans,  an  i pre- 
pare sectlens  ; make  sketch  plans,  and  to  write  a clear  and  legible 
hand.  The  candidates  muet  not  exceed  forty  years  of  age.  Wages 

21  per  week. 

The  Vestry  will  alio  appoint  a CLERK  to  the  SURVEYOR,  who 
must  not  he  le  s than  twenty-five,  nor  more  th.an  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  be  qualified  to  take  and  plot  plans  and  prepare  sections  ; 
to  act  a*  a good  general  draught-man  ; to  measure  up  and  keep 
accounts  of  works  executed;  prepare  estimates,  and  examine  bill* 
and  vouchers.  H*  mu-t  be  a’uuUnted  with  the  roulino  of  a Fnt- 
veyor’s  Office,  and  carry  out  nil  ueces'ary  correspondenea  under  the 
direction  of  the  Burv.yor,  and  taka  miontes  of  meetings  of  com- 
mittees. Salary,  lOOf.  por  annum.  Full  particulars  of  the  duties 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  a nt  api  Uca'iona  from  the  can- 
didates, sddresaed  to  “ The  Special  Book-keeping  Committee.”  will 
be  received  until  WEDNESDAY,  the  4lh  day  of  JANUARY  next 
inclusive,  and  testimonials  a*  to  age,  character,  and  previous  occu- 
pations should  be  enclosed  with  the  apDlloations  —By  or-ler. 

GEO.  W.  MARSDEN,  V.siry  Clerk. 

\ estry  H.ll,  Camhetwell.  Dec,  23rd,  1870. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  an  energetic,  practical  business 

V V Man,  as  PARTNER,  with  l.OOOf.  (to  take  the  place  of  one  ' 
deceased),  in  one  of  the  oldest  Decorative  Busineasea  in  MauifiesUr  ; 
or,  one  at  a salary  and  per  ceot  ige  on  the  profits.— Apply  by  letter, 
to  d.  E.  Post-office,  Manchester. 

"V^ANTED,  an  active,  energetic  Man,  about 

I T ?,5  years  of  age,  to  SUPERINTEND  OUT-DOOR  and  IN- 
DOOR WORK,  in  a firm  of  M.inufacturing  Ironmnugets,  He  must 
have  a thdrough  practical  knowledge  of  the  consiructlon  of  cioklng 
apparatus,  steam,  hol-wa'er,  bath,  and  gas  work,  lift*,  Ac.  able  to 
lake  out  quantities,  pr’-pare  e*tlmate»,  and  make  working  drawing?. 
Apply,  by  letta*,  in  own  handwrlriug,  stating  salary  r.  qulred.  where 
last  engaged,  4c,  addressed  to  A B.  Post-offles,  132,  Jermyn-straet. 

TO  HOT.WATER  HANDS’ 

^ good  MAN,  thoroughly 

T T acoi  sUmed  to  the  smalt-pipe  system. — App'y  to  J.  L, 
BACON  4 CO,  Hit-Water  Engineer*,  Patrlng-lon-roa'. 

V^ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  CLERK, 

T V in  a Jobbing  Buiineas  N ‘tie  nee  1 apply  unless  fully  compe- 
tent.—Address,  A.  B.  5,  Great  Suffolk-stteel,  Southwark,  S.E. 

T^ANTED,  a good  practical  DRAUGHTS- 

T » MAN,  aceu*totn-d  to  Iron  Biidge  Work,  Rnof-i,  Girderr,  4c. 
Apply, by  Ut'.er  only,  THORNELOE  4 CO.  34,  Londou-wall,  E O’ 

WANTED,anpat-cla3s  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

T T wtll  up  in  OIhb«Ic  srchlteotiir*.  None  but  experienced 
peisnns  need  apply  to  ANDBEWP,  BON.  4 PEPPER,  Architects, 
Bradford,  Specimen  of  drawings  to  be  forwirded. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

T^ANTED,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  an  OUT- 

»V  DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  the  CARPENTER  and  JOINER'S 
WORK  - Fur  particulars,  spply  to  Ur,  C,  ADIE,  Auctioneer.  Tun- 
btidge  Weils. 

TO  ARCHITFCTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

yy  ANTED,  for  a few  weeks,  in  an  Office, 

T V six'y  miles  from  London.  State  term*.— AdJres*,  A.  B. 
Post-office,  Northampton. 

TO  L"NDON  ARCnifECTS. 

WASTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

TT  accurate  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  dUR- 

VEYOB.  Two  years ''Hd  a haif  in  Loii'lou  offl'j**.  Unexceptionable 
references. — Addreee,  W.  R.  Bromley  House,  Notlingh  »ni. 

T\7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

T V TlON  a«  CLERK  of  WORKS.  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN, 
or  t)  TAKE  CHARGE  of  a JOB.  Has  a knovledge  of  drawing  ; 
also  a thorough  practical  exiierteuoe  In  connexi  >n  with  the  various 
liranch's  of  the  bu-iueso.  Eight  yean!’  reference.— Address,  A.  B. 

70,  Buckingham-road,  De  BeauvoitToWu,  N. 

WANTED,  an  AECHITEOT’S  ASSIST- 

T T ANT,  accustomed  to  the  Gothic  style.  A good  draughts- 
man, with  a knowledge  of  qiianlUias,  survrying,  and  parsprc’lve 
preferred.- Apply,  etatlng^terini,  referen  ce,  4c.  to  L.  M.  fast-office, 
Nuttliigbatu. 

TO  BUiLDKRS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Wr ANTED,  by  a practical  GRAINER  and 

VV  WRITER,  EMPLOYilENT.  Diy  or  p'ece  work.  Can  manage 
a painting  job  if  required.— Addre-s,  L.  k 15.  Bury  street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

V^T'-'^NTED,  by  a steady  hlan,  EMPLOY- 

T y MENT.  A good  PLOMB'CR,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER, 

4c.— Adcreea , Office  of  ” The  Builder.’' 

TO  XNSURAN'JE  COMPANtEd,  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  son  of  a 

y V Builder,  ogel  25,  a SITU Al  ION  with  the  above.  Good 
krowledga  of  drawings,  and  is  Ihuioughly  practical,  haviag  served 
an  ajn  reuticeehlp  to  tho  trade.  No  objection  to  the  country  or 
abroad. — Addrcra,  A.  B.  21,  Ci  ystal- terrace,  Kotbecblthe. 

TO  Plumbers  and  builders. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good 

y V PLUMBER,  GASFITTER,  and  ZINCWOEKER.  No  ohjec- 
tlon  to  painting  or  gl.aziog.  Used  to  bath  and  pump  worfc  Town 
or  country.  Two  years  and  a half  lelereuce. -Address,  C.  B.  10, 
Mildmay-streer,  Bali’s  Pond,  Isllugto  u. 

TO  GAS  AND  WATER  ENGINEERS,  OR  ON  AN  ESTATE. 

\Vr  anted,  by  a practical  Man,  as  above, 

y \ or  JOBBING  HAND.  ( an  do  hellhanginK,  aUo  take  cUarg 
of  K ji.b,^  **'  Werrlngtou-atroet,  Oakley- 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

fV  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLKRK  or  J dNIOR  ASHSTANT.  Is 
a fair  draughtsman  and  ColourUt.  Good  referencsa.— Address,  A. 
147,  JIuiylebwue-roid,  N.W. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A\7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y y TlON  as  PLUMBER  or  Three-Branch  Hand.  Can  do  plain 

rmework  and  gasflttlng.  No  oljectlon  to  piecework.  Town  or 
Country.— Address,  A.  B.  41.  Moraut-street,  Poplar,  £. 

[Deo.  31,  1870. 


A^T’ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

T T BTAIROABE  HAND,  piece  orday  work.  Good  refereuoee. 
H.  C.  11.  Barton-atreet,  Bu-'— ‘ 


sat.  W.O, 


TO  ARCHITECT.^. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

A88I,8TANT.  Cart^eaign,  survey,  prepare  working  and 
detail  drawings,  rpeciflciiioiR,  Ac.  ami  can  superintend  the  erection 
^ building*.- Address.  ARCHilECr,  care  of  Mr.  Robertson,  95. 
Upper-street,  Islington,  N. 


YYANTED,  by  a CLERK  of  WOEK3  jiiatV 

T V finishlnga  Job  in  the  country,  a RB-ENQ.AGEMENr,  or 
as  General  AEsiatant  to  a hnf.dae  Aaa.i  oo  lei  p,e.  .-a*.....#,  .a. 


WANTED,  a EE-ENGAGEMBNT,  by 

a good  practical  and  experienced  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 
or  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job,  No  objection  to  act  as  workii-g  fore- 
• maij.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Aged  37.  Moderate  wages  will  be  token. 
Good  references  as  to  abllllty  and  sobriety.- Address.  02S.  Oilice  of 
" The  Builder." 


TO  LAND  AGENTS.  GENTLEMEN,  he. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,'  as  CAR- 

T V PENTER  and  JOINER,  on  a Gentleman’s  Estate.  Fifteen 


Boll<]e''|  Bedllogton,  Morpeth,  Northumber 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a SITUA- 

V T TION  at  ASSISTANT.  H«  been  used  to  the  entire  routine 


of  a Builder’s  office,  accustomed  to  r 

Watching  works,  and  payment  of  workmen,  4e.  Good  rt-ferenceo 
can  be  given,  if  requlied.— Address,  W.  A F.  23,  Bedfurd-squate, 


TO  BUtl.DF.RS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  DECORATORS. 


■\;y ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

T I energetic  Young  Man,  as  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  PRIME 


COST  CLKHK,  and  FOREMAN.  Used  to  mea-nring.  keeping  ti 

and  charge  of  men  and  works,  at  home  or  abroa't,  H**  a practical 
knowledge  of  e'-ery  branch  of  the  trade.  Aged  29.  Salary  mode- 
rat«.-AildreBa,  W.  Y.  43,  Malveru-rood,  Dalston.  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


W^ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

T V thoroBghly  competent  CLERK.  Well  up  in  the  routine  of 


‘roughly  competent  C 

the  office,  preparation  i>f  plana,  taking  out  quaotltlea,  estimating, 
meniuriag  up  work,  prime  cost,  «c.  Practically  aciiuilnleJ  with 
the  trBde.-Ad‘irejs,  No.  965,  Office  of  '‘The  Builder,” 


T 


ilMEKEEPER,  CLERK,  &c.— WANTED, 


“PLASTERING. — A thoroughly  practical 

A.  and  hard-working  PLASTERER  want*  BMPLOYMBNr.  Has 


ipleted  some  flrst-clsss  Jobs  in  London.  Wjuld  like  tt 
reapectable  orunlry  Builder.  Strong  and  energetic,  we'l  up  In 
iking  work  to  any  amount.  Aged  30.— Aildrej.*,  B.  W".  CLARK6, 
47,  King-street,  Coinwa'l-road,  L mbetb. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a Young  Man, 

kj  a good  WEIT0B,  GH.tlNER,  &c.  Practically  acquainted  will) 
all  braiichea  of  the  painting  hudnesa.  Town  or  country.— Address, 
E,  A,  45.  Edmund-terrace,  Oomwall-read.Notting-bitI,  W. 


TO  ARCHITECrS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  afirst-rateDRAUGHTS- 

MAN,  who  has  completed  his  Articles,  wishes  for  an  EN- 
GAGEMENT In  the  Office  of  an  Architect  of  good  position . aud  of 
variei  practice.  A small  salary  only  expected.  Highest  re’er-noe*. 
Apply,  bylelter,  to_R.  B.  H.  CAie  of  John  MackreU,  Esq.  21, 


Cant 


eet  West 


A 


TO  ARCaiTECre  AND  SURVEYORS. 

FIRST-CLASS  General  ASSISTANT 


2f.  2 


TO  QUANTITYSURVE'.tORg,  io. 

A N E N GA  G E M E N T is  desired  as 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  with  the  aboye.  Four  years’  ex- 
perience. Can  abstract  acid  bill,  and  make  working  .and  detail 
drawlogs,  Salary  moderate.  Flrst-ciais  references. — Address,  X. 
Hr.  Steel,  Newsagent.  4,  Spring  Gardena,  London. 


TO  PLUMBEFS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  wants  EM- 

PLOVMENT  as  IMPROVER,  hU  latemosUr  being  bankrupt, 
Addres.*,  J.  K.  F 53.  Market.-s  rest,  E'lgwar-r-road. 


AN 

jTx  as 


ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S 


A THOROUGH  BUILDER’S  CLERK, 

J~\  fully  qualified  in  every  respect  to  estimate  and  lueiwure  up 
make  out  accounts  and  prime  cosis,  aud  well  acquainted 
lie  dnt'es  of  a builder  aud  contractor’s  office,  requites  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Testiraonlala  and  retcrancer  fimt  clasc.-A'ldtess, 
2.  Bicbmond-place,  Richmoad-road,  Dalaioa,  E. 


A 


FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  seeks 


a RE. ENGAGEMENT,  or  the  labour  of  brickwork,  piece- 
Is  well  np  in  cutting  and  letting  out.  Good  refereuces. 
Aged  39.  Town  or  Country.— Address,  B.  113,  Wsalbouruo-park- 
lad,  Lond.in,  W. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

N assistant  requires  an  ENGAGE- 


MENT.-AUdresi,  C,  41.  Hill-street,  Peckham.S.E. 


TO  ABCHirs  ;ts  and  BURveyoRS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  assistant  is  open  to 

2\.  an  ENG.AGF.MENr.  Will  reader  occoilonal  assistance.— 
Address,  J.  J.  69,  Upper  Kenaingloa-laue,  8.E. 


A- 


TO  BUITDER3  AND  CONTRACTORg. 

N ENGAGEMENT  is  required  after  the 


8nd  of  January  by  an  experienced  OLEEK,  of  twenty  five  years' 

practice  la  toe  profesaloii.  Sou  ol  a builder.  Referetice*  to  past  aud 
lilt  employers.  Trrms  moderat  e.— Address,  ClVtT,  Dunnah’a 
office,  Suuthainpton-row,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 


MAN Is  DISENGAGED.  Perspectives,  compcUtloo, 
'urking  drawii  gs  and  details.  Fitit  cUss  references,  Lmdun  and 
.-cuncry.  England  or  abroaiL — Address,  J.  R.  C.  Rhodes  House, 
Cbeetliam-bill.  Manchesier. 


A- 


N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT,  with 


. ’ go  d experie’iC.. 

[i)N,  in  town  or  country.  Qo)d  ilrsughtsman,  wtU  up  In 
Ice  of  office  Work,  anl  toperiutendeucs  uf  building*.  Good 
B,  m>n>gemrnt  of  offiee  In  last  situation.  — Address, 
15,  Jowiy.slreet,  Winchester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A WELL-QUALIFIED  ASSISTANT,  who 

ha*  had  teu  years’  experience  in  the  professioD,  wiehu*  for  a 
KE-ENQAOE51ENT.  He  is  welt  up  la  Gothic  aod  geuerat  office 
wuik.  woiklug  drawings,  detals,  ccnslruclion,  porap-ettve,  aiiri'eys, 
Xc.  Goud  references  will  be  given.— Address,  Uli,  Office  of  " Tke 
Builder." 


